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GENERAL  PREFACE. 


r 11  HIS  Book  of  Eeference  is  the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  provide  in  one  volume  of 
moderate  dimensions  such  information  as  is  likely  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands 
of  persons  of  all  classes.  It  aims,  in  fact,  at  becoming  Everybody's  Everyday  Reference 
Booh.  It  does  not  pretend  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  student  devoted  to  some 
particular  branch  of  study,  or  of  the  man  in  search  of  some  minute  technical  details 
connected  with  his  own  particular  occupation,  but  it  aims  at  supplying  just  that  kind  of 
information,  and  just  that  amount  of  it,  which  the  ordinary  man  wants  in  order  to  clear 
up  any  question  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  his  reading  or  conversation,  or  to  settle 
any  point  of  dispute  that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  friendly  discussion.  It  is  intended 
for  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  be  posted  up  in  facts  of  every-day  life,  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  scientific  and  technical  terms  in  common  use,  to  learn  something  about 
the  names  and  topics  that  often  occur  in  current  literature,  and  to  get  some  useful  hints 
of  a practical  kind  on  matters  of  general  interest. 

Accordingly,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  any  subject  minutely,  but  rather 
to  give  the  broad  features  in  clear  and  concise  terms,  avoiding  everything  of  an  abstruse 
or  highly  technical  character,  and  excluding  all  facts  and  details  that  to  the  great 
majority  of  persons  are  void  of  interest.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible,  icUJiin  the 
limits  of  a single  volume^  to  present  the  general  reader  with  a store  of  knowledge 
adequate  to  all  his  ordinary  requirements.  And  being  in  one  compact  volume,  which 
may  be  always  kept  within  easy  reach,  when  one  is  reading  or  writing,  this  work  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a handy  book  of  reference,  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  consulted 
at  a small  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  as  a book  of  reference  it  altogether  supersedes 
the  use  of  larger  works  consisting,  it  may  be,  of  many  volumes.  But  we  do  think 
that  a comprehensive  book,  in  small  compass,  like  the  one  before  us,  does  away  in  most 
cases  with  the  necessity  of  wading  through  a bewildering  mass  of  information  in  search 
of  a single  fact  or  simple  explanation.  We  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  those  who 
have  access  to  large  books  of  reference  will  find  this  smaller  work  a great  saving  of  time 
and  trouble,  and  that  to  those  who  have  no  such  access  it  will  prove  invaluable  and 
come  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable. 

Further,  this  work  is  much  more  than  a handy  book  of  reference.  Unlike  an 
ordinary  Encyclopsedia,  in  which  the  subjects  are  arranged  without  any  link  of  connection 
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other  than  that  which  the  alphabet  affords,  it  claims  to  serve  a double  purpose,  both 
as  a book  of  reference  to  supply  this  or  that  particular  at  short  notice,  and  also  as  a book 
which  is  largely  suited  for  continuous  reading  and  study. 

Moreover,  it  claims  to  be  a book  equally  suited  for  the  Home  and  the  Office.  In  it, 
for  instance,  the  man  of  business  will  find,  in  the  Legal  and  Commercial  sections,  much 
that  will  be  of  service  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  his  business  ; whilst 
the  same  man  in  his  home  will  find  in  the  Social  Guide  much  that  will  aid  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  social  duties,  and  in  the  chapters  on  Local  Government  much  that 
will  help  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a citizen.  It  aims,  in  fact,  at  being 
in  many  important  matters  a good  'practical  Guide.  For  example,  in  the  ^‘Medical  Guide” 
the  parent  is  directed  how  to  act  in  cases  of  illness,  accidents,  and  other  emergencies ; 
while  in  the  section  on  Education  and  the  Professions  he  may  learn  how,  with  the  least 
expense,  to  secure  a good  education  for  his  children,  and  what  steps  he  should  take  to 
enter  them  on  a career  best  suited  to  their  talents  and  circiuustances. 

Nor  have  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  women  been  forgotten.  They  will  find 
here  information  helpful  in  nursing  the  sick,  many  particulars  respecting  women’s  education 
and  openings  for  employment,  much  interesting  matter  on  the  correct  mode  of  speaking 
and  writing,  and  suggestive  hints  that  will  aid  them  in  playing  their  part  becomingly 
in  society. 


PREFACE  TO  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 


The  extraordinary  favour  with  which  this  Book  of  Reference  has  been  received  has 
induced  the  Publishers  to  make  the  work  still  more  valuable  by  enlargmg  and  revising  its 
contents.  By  the  addition  of  about  a hundred  pages,  it  has  been  possible  to  include 
a considerable  number  of  new  topics,  care  being  taken  to  select  such  as  are  of  general  interest 
from  their  bearing  on  modern  life  and  thought.  These  additional  topics  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  book,  but  the  greater  number  find  a place  in  the  Dictionary  of  General  Information, 
the  Medical  Dictionary,  and  the  Legal  Guide.  In  these  Dictionaries  are  many  new  articles 
on  men  and  matters  much  talked  about  in  recent  times;  whilst  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
Legal  Guide,  the  one  that  treats  of  “ Parliament  and  Administrative  Government  ” forms 
a new  feature  of  special  interest.  The  section  entitled  M'lscellaneous  Facts  a'lid  Figures 
has  also  been  greatly  extended,  admitting,  in  particular,  of  a prominent  place  being  given  to 
the  record  of  “ Sports  and  Pastimes.” 

Advantage  lias  been  taken  of  the  issue  of  a new  edition  to  improve  the  arrangement  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  work,  to  bring  all  details  up  to  date,  and  to  correct  certain 
inaccuracies.  We  hope,  as  the  result  of  the  steps  taken  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work, 
that  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a success  even  greater  than  that  already  achieved. 
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— British  Possessions  in 

• • 

875 

Alimony  . , 

• 

. 645 

Accord  and  Satisfaction 

601 

— Explorers  in  . 

• • 

854 

Allegory 

• 

. 3o 

Accountant  (Profession) 

. 610,  768 

Agents 

• • 

691 

Alliteration  . . 

« 

. 35 

Accountants,  Society  of 

769 

— Commission 

• • 

592 

Allopathy  . 

• 

. 326 

— Pees  of 

1030 

— Land 

• • 

766 

Allotment  of  Shares 

• 

. 534 

Accused  Persons  . 

487 

— Misrepresentation  by 

• • 

608 

Allotments  . . 

• 

. 663 

— — as  Witnesses 

487 

Agreements~ngainst  Public  Policy  . 

498 

Almonds  . . 

• 

326,  685 

Achromatic  Glasses 

29 

— for  Service  , 

• • 

538 

Aloes  ... 

• 

326.  685 

Act  of  God  . 

601 

— illegal 

• • 

498 

Alpaca  . . 

• 

36,  685 

Action  at  Law 

477 

— void  or  voidable  . 

• • 

497 

Alps  . 

• 

36 

— for  Damages 

502 

Agricultural  Products  of  U. 

K. 

905 

Alum  . 

• 

36,  686 

Actuary  (Profession) 

767 

— — imported  into  U.  E.  . 

894 

Aluminium  . . 

• 

. 36 
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Amalgamation  (Companies)  . 

. 589 

Architecture,  Styles  of  . 

799 

Amazon,  River  . . . 

. 36 

— Terms  used  in 

987 

Ambassadors 

. 441 

Arctic  Explorers  , 

853,  857 

Amber.  , . . , 

. 685 

— Ocean 

46 

Ambergris  . , . . 

36,  685 

Area,  British  Empire  . 

885 

Ambulance  . . . . 

37,  360 

— Chief  Oountrics  . 

886 

Amendments  to  Motions  (Rules)  783,  784 

— Counties  of  U.  K. 

903 

America  . . . . 

. 37 

Argentina  . 

46 

— Cup,  see  under  “ Yacht 

” . 319 

Argon  .... 

46 

— Discovery  of  . . 

37 

Armada,  Invincible 

47 

American  Civil  Wax 

38,  833 

Armenia 

47 

— Authors 

. 974 

Armorial  Bearings 

47,  561 

— Indians 

. 38 

Armour 

47 

— Presidents  . 

. 1007 

Army  (Profession) 

739 

— War  of  Independence  . 

. 38 

— Colleges  and  Schools 

740 

Americanisms 

. 37 

— Expenditure  on  . 

907 

Amerigo  Yespucci 

. 853 

— Personnel  of 

739 

Amethyst  . . . . 

38,  685 

— Promotion  from  the  Ranks  . 

741 

Ammonia  . . . , 

38,  326 

— Training  for 

740 

AmOTtasation 

. 611 

— Veterinary  Dwartment 

i 

756 

Amphibia  . . . . 

. 38 

Aromatics  . 

48 

Amphitheatre 

. 38 

.Arraignment  of  Prisoners 

481 

Amulet  . . , . 

. 39 

Arrest .... 

480 

Amusement,  Places  of  (London)  . 1003 

Arsenal 

48 

Anabaptists , , , • 

39 

Arsenic 

48,  686 

Anacoluthon 

39,  921 

Arteries  . . 

328 

Anmmia  . . , . 

. 326 

Artesian  Wells 

48 

Analyst,  Public  . 

. 765 

Articles  of  Association  . 

580 

Anatolia  .... 

39 

— of  Import  and  Export, 

U.K. 

894 

Ancestor  Worship 

. 843 

Artillery 

48 

Andes  . . . . . 

40 

Art  and  Science  Teaching 

758 

Aneroid  . . , . 

. 40 

Art,  Music  and  Drama,  No.  of  persons 

Anglican  Communion  . 

. 838 

engaged  in 

004 

An^o-French  Agreement 

. 836 

Art  Gallery,  Visit  to  an 

796 

Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  . 

. 40 

— Galleries,  London 

999 

Ancient  Greece  . 

. 816 

— Scholarstiips 

768 

— Guilds 

. 604 

— Teachers  . 

758 

— Lights 

. 520 

— Terms  xised  in 

987 

Animism  .... 

. 843 

Art  of  Conversation 

789 

Annam  .... 

41 

— Letter  Writing  . 

791 

Annates  .... 

. 41 

— Reading  Aloud  . 

792 

Annealing  .... 

41 

Aryan  Races 

846 

Annuity  Tables,  Government. 

. 707 

Asbestos 

48,  686 

Antarctic  Explorers 

. 859 

Ascension  Island  . 

879 

— Ocean 

. 41 

Asceticism  . 

49 

Anthracite  .... 

42,  685 

Ascot  Gold  Cup,  Winners  of 

1016 

Anthrax  .... 

42,  344 

Asepsis  . 

328 

Anthropometry 

. 42 

Ashanti  . 

49 

Anthropomorphism, 

42,  844 

Asia  . . 

49 

Antimony  .... 

42,  685 

— chief  events 

815 

Antanomianism 

. 42 

Asiatic  Russia 

49 

Antiquarian  iluseum,  Visit  to 

an  . 797 

— Turkey 

49 

Antiseptics  .... 

. 327 

Aspirate,  The 

925 

Antitoxin  .... 

. 327 

Assam 

60 

Apocrypha,  The  . 

. 43 

Assassinations  of  Alonarchs 

and 

Apostles,  Emblems  of  the 

. 795 

Presidents 

1008 

Apostrophe,  The  . 

. 919 

Assault 

493 

Apparel,  exported  from  U.  K. 

. 899 

Assessments 

459 

Apparitions  .... 

. 44 

Assiento 

50 

Appeal,  Court  of  . 

. 475 

Assignable  by  Statute  . 

500 

— Lords  of  . 

. 445 

Assignment  . 

611 

Appeals  .... 

^79,  482 

— of  EiU  of  Lading 

668 

Appearance,  Default  of 

. 478 

— of  Contracts  . ' 

499 

— Entering  an 

. 477 

— of  Debt 

573 

Appendicitis. 

. 327 

— of  Lease 

536 

Appetite  .... 

. 328 

— of  Patent  . 

602 

Applied  Chemistry 

. 764 

— of  Policy  . 

661.  663 

Apprenticeship  of  Pauper  Children  . 464 

— of  Trade  Marks  . 

604 

Apprentices,  Engmeer 

. 762 

Assistant  Clerks  (Civ^il  Serrice) 

747 

Aquarium  .... 

44 

Assize  Circuits 

476 

Aqueduct  .... 

44 

— Courts 

476 

Arabia  .... 

. 45 

Association  Cup  Winners 

1017 

Arable  Land  in  TJ.  K.  . 

. 901 

Assouan 

50 

Arbitrage  .... 

. 611 

Assyria 

50 

Arbitration,  International 

. 45 

Assyrian  Empire  . 

815 

— ef  Exchange 

, 611 

Asteroids 

60 

Archaeology  .... 

. 797 

Astigmatism, 

50 

328 

Archbishop  . . . 45, 446, 804 

Astrology  . 

61 

Archbishop  8 Court 

. 515 

Astronomy  . 

61 

Archdeacon  .... 

. 447 

Asylums,  Lunatic 

469 

Archery  .... 

. 45 

Atavism 

61 

Arches,  Court  of  . 

. 515 

A thar.asian  Creed 

51 

Architects  (Profession)  . 

. 765 

Athens,  Supremacy  of  . 

817 

— Fees  of  . . . 

. 102.3 

Athletic  Records  . 

1019 

Architectare,  Gothic 

. 150 

“ At  Homes” 

777, 

791 

— Norman 

. 220 

Atlantic  Ocean 

62 

Attaches  . • 

• 

Page. 

. 441 

Attachment  of  Debt 

• 

. 479 

— Writ  of 

• 

. 479 

Attainder,  Bill  of  . 

• 

. 52 

Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses  . 

• 

52,  686 

Attestation  of  Wills 

• 

. 626 

Attorney-General  . 

• 

52,  445 

Attorney,  Power  of 

• 

. 612 

Attwood’s  Machine 

• 

. 62 

Auction  . , 

• 

. 612 

— Sales  by 

• 

. 573 

Auctioneers  . . 

• 

. 692 

— Fees  of 

• 

. 1023 

Auditors 

• 

686,  612 

— Society  of  . 

• 

. 769 

Auguries  or  Auspices 

# 

. 63 

Aurora  Borealis  , 

• 

. 63 

Austin 

See  Explorers. 

Australia 

872,  881 

— Explorers  in 

• 

. 856 

Austria-Hungary  . 

• 

. 63 

Austro-Prussian  War 

• 

. 63 

Authors,  Hints  to 

• 

. 1024 

— List  of 

. 974 

Auto-da-f6  . 

• 

. 63 

Automobile  . 

• 

. 64 

Autotype 

• 

. 54 

Avalanches  . 

• 

64 

Average  (trade  term) 

• 

612,  669 

— Clause  (Fire  Insurance) 

612,  6C2 

Avesta 

• 

. 849 

Award  (Arbitration) 

• 

. 612 

Baby  Farming,  see  Children’s  Charter  563a. 
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Babylonian  Empire 

. 09 

. 815 

Backing  a Cheque 

. 669 

Backwardation 

. 612 

Bacteria 

. 329 

Badge . 

55 

Baffin 

See  Explorers. 

Bahamas 

. 878 

Bail  . , 

. 481 

Bailment 

. 612 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel 

. 855 

Balance  of  Trade  . 

. 612 

Balance  Sheet  . 

. 613 

Baldness 

. 329 

Balfour,  Arthur  James 

. 56 

Balkan  Peninsula  . . 

. 66 

Ballot  . 

66 

Balsam  . . 

66,  686 

Baluchistan  . 

57 

Banana  , 

57,  686 

Bandaging  . 

. 360 

Bangor,  University  College 

. 728 

Bank  Charter  Act. 

. 651 

— Clearing-House 

. 652 

— Holidays  . 

67,  613 

— Post  Bill  . 

. 613 

— Rate  . 

652,  656 

— Reserve 

. 652 

— Return  , 

661,  658 

Bank  of  England . 

57,  650 

Bank  Notes  . , 

57,  613 

— — Lost  . 

. 564 

Banker  and  Customer 

. 654 

Banker's  Business. 

. 652 

— Investments 

. 652 

— Lien  . 

. 654 

— Profits 

. 653 

Bankers,  Institute  of 

653,  769 

Banking  System  . 

. 653 

— as  a Career. 

. 769 

Banks,  Joint  Stock 

. 652 

— Private 

. 652 

Bankrupt,  Control  over 

. 576 

— Discharge  of 

. 577 

— Undischarged 

. 492 

Bankruptcy  . 

. 574 

— Arrangement  to  avoid 

. 578 

— Officers  . 

. 445 

Banner 

. 57 

Banns  of  Marriage 

. 542 

Baptists  , . 

, 839 
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Barbados  ... 

• 

58,  878 

Blockhouse  ... 

69 

British  Borneo  . . 

72, 

880 

Barbed  Wire  Act . 

• 

. 521 

Blood .... 

. 332 

— Colombia  . . 

• 

76 

Barente 

See  Explorers. 

Blowpipe  . . 

69 

— East  Africa  . 

• 

877 

Barilla.  ... 

58,  686 

Blows .... 

. 332 

— Explorers  . 

• 

854 

Barley 

See  Corn. 

Blue  Peter  . 

. 994 

— Guiana 

880, 

883 

Barmecide  Feast  . « 

• 

. 58 

Board  of  Agriculture  . 

. 443 

— Honduras  . . 

880, 

883 

Barometer  . . 

9 

. 59 

— of  Cmtoms 

. 444 

— Possessions 

866 

Baronets 

. 59 

— of  Education 

443,  472 

— South  Africa 

8 « 

882 

Barons  ... 

59,  804 

— of  Green  Cloth  . 

. 428 

— West  Africa 

875 

Barque,  Big  of 

. 994 

— of  Guardians 

449,  462 

— West  Indies 

878, 

833 

Barquentine,  Big  of 

« 

. 994 

— of  Inland  Bevenue 

. 444 

British  Coinage 

700 

Barratry 

490, 613 

— of  Trade  . 

443,  615 

— Constitution 

426 

Barrier  Beef 

• 

. 59 

— of  Works  . 

. 444 

— Museum 

76 

Barristers  (Profession)  . 

• 

. 750 

Boarding  House  Keeper 

. 548 

— Weights  and  Measures. 

694 

Bar  Sinister. 

• 

. 801 

Boat  Bacing 

. 1018 

— — — Principal  Tables  of  693 

Barth 

See  Explorers. 

Boer  War,  The 

. 70 

British  Empire  . . 

• 

76 

Basques  ... 

• 

. 60 

Boilers 

. 70 

— — Chief  Events 

• 

823 

Bass 

See  Explorers. 

Bombay 

. 71 

— — Commerce 

• 

891 

Basutoland  . 

. 877 

Bona  Fide  Traveller 

. 550 

■ — — Comparative  Size 

and 

Bath,  Order  of  the 

• 

. 802 

Bond  .... 

. 615 

Population 

• 

835 

Baths  .... 

• 

. 329 

— Bottomry  . 

. 666 

— — Dominions  Oversea 

• 

866 

Batsmen,  Champion 

« 

. 1016 

— Goods  in  . 

. 560 

— — Growd;h 

• 

881 

Batting  Becords  . 

• 

. 1017 

— Lloyd’s 

. 629 

— — Tabular  View 

• 

860 

Battles,  Famous'  . 

• 

. 1008 

— Bespondencia 

. 666 

British  Isles 

• 

861 

Bears  (Stock  Exchange) 

613,  650 

Bonded  Goods 

. 615 

— Chief  Events 

« 

826 

Bechuanaland 

• 

. 877 

— Warehouse. 

. 615 

British  Ship 

« 

665 

Bedford  Level 

« 

. Cl 

Bones  .... 

. 338 

— — Master  of 

666 

— College  (London  University)  733 

Bone-setter,  see  under  Joints 

. 375 

— — Mortgage  of 

m 

666 

Beer  .... 

62 

, 330,  686 

Bookbinding  (Employment 

for 

— — Ownerslup  of 

• 

665 

— Bevenue  from  . 

* 

. 906 

Women)  . 

. 773 

— — Sale  of 

• 

666 

Begging 

See  Vagrancy. 

Bookkeeping  (Employment  for 

— — Seamen  of  . 

0 

666 

Belgium 

. 62 

W omen)  . 

. 772 

Broker 

• 

616 

Belladonna  . 

63,  330 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  . 

71 

— Outside 

• 

648 

Bells  .... 

. 63 

Borax  .... 

72,  686 

— Ship  . 

669 

— World’s  Largest, 

, 1014 

Borchgrevink  See  Explorers. 

— Stock  . 

648 

Benefit  of  Clergy  . 

. 63 

Bore  .... 

72 

Broker  and  Client. 

648 

Bengal 

. 867 

Boring 

72 

Brokers  and  Jobbers 

647, 

648 

Bm-Beri 

. 330 

Borneo,  British  . 

72 

Broker’s  Contract  Note 

• 

616 

Bermuda  Islands  . 

879,  883 

Borough,  Duties  and  Povvoi’s 

. 451 

Bronze  Age  . 

• 

797 

Betel  .... 

85,  686 

— Engineers  . 

. 763 

— — EeUcs  of 

79S 

Betting 

G5,  492,  550 

— English 

. 519 

Bruce 

See 

Explorers. 

— and  Loans  Act,  189 

. 492 

— Officers 

. 451 

Buccaneers,  The  . 

78 

Bible  CSiristians  . 

. 840 

— Surveyors  . 

. 767 

Bucket  Shop 

498,  616 

— Society 

. 65 

Borough  Council  , 

. 450 

Buckenham  Palace 

. 1004 

Biblical  Criticism  . 

. 166 

— — Finance 

. 451 

Buddha 

• 

847 

Bicycling  Becords 

. 1019 

— — Police 

. 468 

Buddhism  . 

847 

Bigamy 

. 492 

Boroughs 

. 450 

— Corruption  of 

• 

849 

Bill  Book  . 

. 614 

Borrowers  . 

596,  655 

— Spread  of 

847 

— Brokers 

614,  656 

Borrowing  Powers  (Company 

Law)  587 

— Tenets  of  . 

• 

848 

— of  Costs  (Solicitor’s 

) 

. 533 

Borstal  System 

72,  470 

Buddhist  Scriptures 

• 

848 

— of  Health  . 

614,  667 

Bottomry  Bond  . 

615,  666 

Budget,  The 

• 

440 

— of  Indictment  . 

. 481 

Boundaries  and  Fences . 

. 521 

Building  Societies 

606, 

616 

— of  Lading  . 

614,  668 

Bounty,  Queen  Anne’s  . 

. 516 

Building  Trades,  No.  engaged  in  . 

904 

Billeting  Troops  . 

. 549 

Bounties 

. 616 

Bulgaria 

• 

79 

Billiards — Champions  , 

. 1020 

Bowlers,  Champion 

. 1016 

Bull-baiting. 

• 

79 

— Highest  Breaks  . 

. 1019 

Bowling  Becords  . 

. 1017 

“Bull  Dogs”  (University) 

• 

721 

Bills  in  Parliament 

. 437 

Boxers  (Chinese)  . 

. 73 

Bull,  Ferocious 

511 

— of  Exchange 

. 564 

Boy  Clerk  (Civil  Service) 

. 747 

Bull-fighting 

79 

— of  Sale 

. 597 

Boycotting  . 

73 

Bulls  (Stock  Exchange). 

616, 

650 

Bimetallism. 

. 614 

Brahma 

74 

Bum-boat  . . 

994 

Biograph 

66 

— Somai 

74,  847 

Burden  of  Proof  , 

• 

487 

Birds,  Descent  of 

. 66 

Brahmanism  See  Hinduism. 

Burglary 

• 

494 

— Development  of  . 

66 

Brahmans  . 

. 845 

— Insurance  . 

• 

665 

— Migration  of 

67 

Brain  .... 

. 330 

Burial  Board  . , 

• 

471 

— Nests 

. 66 

Brakes 

. 74 

— Certificate 

• 

472 

— Protection  of 

. 552 

Brandy 

74,  686,  333 

— Christian  . 

• 

471 

Birmingham 

. 67 

Brasses,  Monumental  . 

. 74 

— Customs  . 

• 

80 

— University  . 

. 727 

Brawling 

490,  514 

— Mode  of 

0 

80 

Birth  and  Death  Bates — 

Brazil .... 

. 75 

— of  the  Dead  (Law) 

• 

471 

— — of  certain  Countries 

. 887 

Breach  of  Contract 

. 502 

Bursars  ... 

• 

759 

— — of  United  Kingdom 

. 902 

— of  Promise  of  Marriage 

. 542 

Burton 

See 

Explorers. 

Births  and  Deaths.  B^istration  of.  470 

Bread  .... 

75,  333 

Bushrangers 

• 

81 

Births  in  U.  K.,  Statistics 

. 902 

— Sale  of  (Law) 

. 467 

Butter  imported  into  U.  K 

• 

895 

Bishops 

446,  804 

Breaking  and  Entering . 

. 494 

Buyer,  Bights  of  . 

• 

571 

— Court 

. 515 

Bribery 

. 490 

Bye  Law's  . 

G16, 

670 

— Signatures  of 

. 807 

Bridges 

. 75 

By-Products  . . 

• 

81 

Bismarck,  Prince  von  . 

. 67 

— Notable 

. 1014 

Byzantine  Empire  . 

81 

Black  Country  . . 

. 67 

— Thames 

. 1004 

— List  . . , 

. 614 

Brief  .... 

. 76 

— Bod  . 

. 433 

Brig,  Big  of. 

. 904 

Caaba  .... 

• 

• 

81 

Blanketeers , . , 

. 68 

Brigantine,  Big  of 

. 994 

Cabinet,  The  . . 

• 

• 

439 

Blasphemy  . . . 

. 490 

Bristol 

. 76 

Cadet,  Naval  . . 

• 

• 

744 

Blasting 

. 68 

— University  College 

. 728 

Caisson  . . . 

• 

• 

82 

Blazonry 

. 801 

British  and  Foreign  Trade  compared  890 

Calculating  Machines  , 

• 

• 

82 

Bleaching  . . 

. 69 

— — Shipping  compared  . 890 

Calendar  . . . 

* 

0 

83 

Blindness  . . 

. 332 

British  Architects,  Boyal  Institute  of  766 

Caliphs 

• 

• 

842 
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Calling,  Choice  of  a , 

. 714 

Call;*  (Company  Caw)  . 

. 685 

— (Sto<±  Exchange) 

. 616 

Calls,  Paying  (Etiquette) 

. 777 

Call  to  the  Bar 

. 751 

Calvinism 

. 839 

Cambridgeshire  Handicap, 

Winners  1016 

Cambridge  University  . 

. 724 

— Women’s  Colleges  at  * 

. 733 

Camera  Obscara  . 

83 

Cameron 

See 

Ex-plorers. 

Camphor 

84,  686 

Canada 

869,  881 

Cancellation  of  Stamps  . 

. 563 

Canon  .... 

, 446 

— Honorary  . 

. 447 

— Law  . 

. 475 

— ilinor  . . 

. 447 

Canonisation 

. 85 

Cantilever  . 

. 85 

Caoutchouc  . 

85,  686 

Capacity  to  Contract 

. 570 

Cape  Colony 

85,  876,  882 

Capital  (Commerce) 

583,  616 

Capitali^tion  of  Incomes, 

&c. 

. 704 

Capital  Punishment 

. 85 

Carbon 

. 86 

Carbonari 

. 86 

Carbonic  Acid 

. 86 

Cardifi.  . 

. 86 

— University  College 

. 728 

Cards,  Leaving  (Etiquette) 

. 776 

— Gentlemen’s 

. 777 

— Invitation  . 

778,  780,  781 

Carlovingian  Dynasty  . 

. 822 

Carnegie  Trust 

. 729 

Carnival 

. 87 

Carnivora 

87 

Carriage  Licence  . 

. 561 

Carrier.  Common  See  Common  Carrier. 

Carthage  and  Borne 

. 819 

Cartier 

See 

Explorers. 

Caste  .... 

. 845 

Castor  Oil  . 

. 336 

Casual  Wards 

. 463 

Cathedrals  and  Famous 

Churches, 

when  founded  . 

. 800 

Cathedrals,  Churches,  &c., 

London  1000 

Cathedral,  Visit  to  a 

. 799 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church 

. 841 

Cattle  imported  into  U.  K.  . 

. 894 

Caustics 

. 336 

Cautery 

. 336 

Caveat  Emptor 

. 671 

Caviare 

89,  686 

Cedar  .... 

89,  686 

Cell  (Physiology)  . 

. 336 

Celts  .... 

89 

Cement 

89,  686 

Cemetery 

. 89 

Census. 

. 90 

Ontral  Africa  Protectorate  . 

. 878 

Certificated  Teachers 

. 761 

C«:n.rwitch,  Winners  of  . 

. 1016 

Cetacea 

. 90 

Ceylon. 

869,  883 

Chairman,  Duties  of 

. 783 

— of  Committees  (Parliament)  . 436 

Challenging  Jury  . 

. 483 

Chamberlain,  Joseph 

. 90 

Chamberlain,  The  Lord 

. 428 

— Great 

. 428 

Chamber  of  Commerce  . 

. 617 

Champerty  . 

491,  509 

rihampion  Counties  in  Cncket 

. 1016 

Champions  in  Sports  1016, 

1017,  1020 

Chancellor 

bee  Lxplorers. 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  . 

. 433 

— of  tiie  Exchefiuer 

. 440 

Chancery  Court  , 

. 476 

Change  of  Name  . 

. 563b 

Channel  Lslands  . 

. 91 

Character  to  Servant 

. 538 

Characters  in  Fiction,  (fcc. 

. 9o0 

Charity  Commissioners  . 

. 91 

Chartered  Accountants  . 

. 768 

Page. 

Chartered  Accountants,  Fees  of 

• 

1023 

— — Institute  of 

768 

Charter  Party  , . . 

• 

668 

Charterer  and  Ship-Owner  , 

• 

668 

Chartists  .... 

• 

92 

Chattels,  Personal.  . . 

• 

597 

Beal . . . . 

• 

517 

Cheese  .... 

• 

93 

— Imported  into  U.  K.  . 

• 

895 

Chemical  Elements 

• 

1027 

Chemistry,  Applied  (Profession) 

• 

764 

— Branches  of 

• 

765 

— Institute  of 

• 

765 

Chemists  (Profession)  . 

• 

763 

Cheques  .... 

• 

567 

Chief  Cities  of  the  World 

• 

887 

— Countries  of  the  World 

• 

886 

— Events  in  History 

814 

Childhood  .... 
Children — 

« OQ 

o 

788 

— [-Cruelty  to  . , 

• 

493 

— Custody  of  . . 

• 

546 

— Education  of  . . 

• 

547 

— Employment  of  . 

• 

539 

— Illegitimate 

• 

546 

— Limits  of  Besponsibility  of  . 

489 

— Maintenance  of  . 

• 

546 

— Offences  against  . 

• 

493 

— Parental  Treatment  of. 

• 

788 

— Pauper,  Apprenticeship  of 

• 

464 

— Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

• 

563a 

— Sale  of  Drink  to  . 

• 

549 

— Training  of 

• 

788 

Children’s  Charter 

563A 

Ohiltern  Hundreds 

93 

435 

Chimneys  on  Fire 

469 

China,  Old  (with  marlis) 

1028 

Chivalry,  Age  of  . 

• 

823 

Choice  of  a Calling 

• 

714 

— of  a Husband 

• 

787 

— of  an  Inn  of  Court 

• 

750 

— of  a Medica  School 

• 

754 

— of  a University  . 

• 

722 

— of  a Wife  . 

• 

787 

Choosing  a Calling  . 

• 

714 

Choses  in  Action  . 

545,  617 

Christianity  .... 

837 

Christian  Burial  . 

• 

471 

— Ministry,  The 

• 

734 

— Names,  Meaning  of 

m 

811 

— Science 

• 

841 

Church  Anglican  . 

838 

— Army 

• 

95 

— Catholic  Apostolic 

« 

841 

— Episcopal  of  Scotland  . 

* 

734 

— Established,  of  England 

734,  838 

— Greek  or  Eastern 

838 

” liaw  .... 

512 

— Boman  Catholic  . 

737 

, 838 

Churches,  Noted  London 

1000 

— Nonconformist  or  Free 

737 

, 839 

— Presbyterian  in  Scotland 
Church  of  England — 

• 

839 

— — Characteristics 

• 

837 

— — Clergy 

• 

514 

— — Courts 

• 

515 

— — Dignitaries  . 

• 

446 

— — Dioceses 

• 

734 

— — Establishment 

• 

613 

— — Government. 

• 

734 

— — Patronage  . 

• 

516 

— — Property 

« 

516 

— — Bates  . 

* 

513 

— — Theological  Colleges 

• 

735 

— — Tithes  . 

« 

516 

Churchwardens  . . . 

• 

514 

Cinque  Ports 

• 

95 

Circular  Note 

• 

618 

Cities.  Chief  (Population  of)  . 

• 

887 

City  and  Suburban,  Winners  of 

• 

1016 

City  Companies’  Mottoes 

• 

807 

— — Scholarships 

• 

721 

City  of  London,  Corporation  of 

• 

452 

Civil  Engineers 

• 

761 

Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors, 

No, 

of  in  U.  K. 

• 

904 

Pack. 

Civil  List  ... 

• 

• 

427 

— service  . , 

• 

745 

— — Expenditure  on 

• 

• 

907 

— — Indian.  . 

• 

• 

749 

Civil  Service  Appointments— 

— — made  by  Nomination 

749 

— — open  to  Competition 

• 

746 

— — open  to  Women 

• 

• 

748 

Classical  Phrases  . 

• 

• 

944 

Classified  Imports  and  Exports 

900 

Clean  Bill  of  Lading 

« 

* 

668 

Clearing  House  (Banking) 

• 

618, 

652 

— — (Bailways)  . 

• 

* 

618 

Cleopatra’s  Needle 

• 

96,  1002 

Clergy 

* 

514 

— and  Ministers,  No.  of  in  u. 

K, 

904 

— Discipline  Act 

• 

• 

515 

Clerical  Disabilities  Act 

• 

515 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 

• 

436 

Clerks,  Bank  . . 

• 

• 

769 

— Civil  Service 

• 

♦ 

746 

— Insurance  Olfice  . 

• 

770 

— Merchants’  OfiSce 

• 

771 

— Solicitors’  . 

• 

• 

752 

— Stock  Exchange 

• 

• 

771 

— Women 

• 

748, 

773 

Client  and  Solicitor  (Law) 

• 

• 

533 

Climate  (Health)  . 

* 

• 

339 

Close  Times  . 

• 

552 

Closing  Hours,  Licensed  Premises 

649 

Closure,  The  . . 

• 

435 

Clubs,  Law  relating  to  . 

• 

550 

Clubs,  London 

. 1000 

Coal  .... 

97, 

687 

— Amount  exported  from  U. 

K. 

897 

— Annual  Output  in  U. 

K. 

• 

905 

— Sale  of  (Law) 

• 

• 

467 

Coasting  Trade 

• 

• 

618 

Coat-of-Arms 

• 

801 

Cochin  China 

• 

• 

97 

Oockfighting.  , 

• 

• 

98 

Cocoa  or  Cacao  . , 

• 

98, 

687 

Codicil .... 

• 

• 

528 

Ood-liver  Oil 

• 

• 

339 

Coffee  .... 

« 

98,  687 

— imported  into  U.  B. 

• 

* 

895 

— Bevenue  from 

• 

• 

906 

Coinage 

• 

• 

618 

— British  and  Foreign 

* 

700 

Coining 

• 

• 

490 

Coliseum 

• 

• 

99 

College  of  Arms  . 

• 

« 

428 

Colleges,  Ladies’  . 

• 

♦ 

732 

— Military  . . 

• 

• 

740 

— Missionary  . 

• 

• 

736 

— Naval 

• 

• 

743 

— Theological . 

735, 

737, 

738 

— Training  (Teachers’) 

• 

• 

760 

— University  . 

• 

• 

728 

— Veterinary  . 

• 

* 

756 

Collinson  See  Explorers. 

Colonial  Government  . 

• 

• 

442 

— Marriages  . . 

• 

• 

563 

— Money 

• 

700 

— Office, 

• 

442 

— Postage 

* 

• 

677 

— Weights  and  Measures  . 

• 

700 

Colours,  Emblematic  use  of 

• 

• 

795 

Columbus,  Christopher  . 

• 

• 

853 

Commerce 

See  Trade. 

— Faculty  of  . 

• 

• 

727 

Commercial  Abbreviations 

• 

• 

645 

— Certificate  . 

• 

• 

771 

— Crisis  ■ . 

• 

• 

618 

— Dictionary  . , 

« 

• 

610 

— Education  . 

• 

• 

771 

— Law  . 

• 

• 

564 

— Openings  . 

• 

• 

769 

— — for  Women. 

• 

• 

773 

— Products  . 

• 

• 

685 

— Terms  in  Pour  Languages 

• 

640 

Commercial  Terms — 

— — Abbreviation  ol 

. 

• 

645 

— — Explanation  of 

• 

610 

— — Foreign  Equivalents 

• 

640 

Commission  Agent 

. 

592 

619 

This  Index  does  not,  except  in  certain  cases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries,  or 
in  the  Dictionary  ol  General  Information,  for  being  alphabetically  arranged  they  admit  of  easy  reference. 
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Commission  CArmy),  How  to  get 

741 

Cook,  Captain  ... 

102,  854 

Crown  Lands.  Revenue  from 

. 906 

Commissioned  Officers — 

Cookery  (Invalid) 

. 341 

Grown,  The  . 

. 475 

— Army 

• 

739 

Co-operation  in  Trade  . , 

. 620 

— as  Fountain  of  Honour 

. 427 

— Navy 

• 

742 

Coparcenary.  . . . 

. 519 

— — Justice 

• 

• 

. 427 

Committal  for  Trial  . . 

481 

Copper  . . . . 

103,  687 

— ■ — Mercy 

• 

• 

. 427 

— of  Offenders 

479 

— Statistics  . 

896,  898 

Cruelty'  to  Animals 

. 493 

Committee  Meetings,  Procedure  at 

785,786 

Copyhold  Tenure  . 

. 518 

— to  Children. 

• 

• 

. 493 

Committee,  Parliamentary  . 

* 

438 

Copyright,  Law  of 

. 599 

Crusades,  The  , 

• 

• 

. 109 

Common  Carrier  . 

. 5G3b 

Coral 

103,  687 

Crustacea 

. 110 

— — Liability  of. 

509 

Corea  . . . . . 

. 103 

Crystal  Palace,  The 

• 

110, 1003 

— — Railway  Company  as  . 

670 

Corinthian  Order  See  Doric  Order. 

Cuneiform  . 

• 

. 110 

— — Shipowner  as 

667 

Cork  . . . . . 

104,  687 

Curate 

• 

no,  447 

Common  Council,  Coui’t  of 

452 

Corn  or  Grain 

. 687 

— Perpetual  . 

• 

. 447 

— HaU,  Court  of 

452 

— imported  into  U.  K.  . 

. 894 

Currency 

See  Coinage. 

— Jury  .... 

482 

— raised  in  TJ.  K.  . 

. 905 

Custody  of  Children 

• 

544,  546 

— Law  .... 

474 

Corn  Laws,  Repeal  of  . 

. 104 

— Taking  into 

♦ 

. 467 

— Pleas.  Court  of.  See  under 

Corner  (Commerce)  . 

. 620 

Custom  House 

• 

. 621 

“ High  Court  of  Justice 

9i 

• 

475 

Coronation  . , , . 

. 426 

Customs,  Board  of 

. 444 

— Serjeant,  The  (of  London) 

• 

445 

Coroner  . . , . 

. 484 

— Clerkships  , 

• 747 

Common,  Rights  of 

• 

520 

Coroner’s  Jury 

. 483 

— Examining  Officers 

. 748 

Commons, House  of.  See  House  oi  Commons. 

Corporation,  Contracts  by 

. 497 

— Surveyors  . 

. 748 

Companies,  Limited  Liability. 

• 

578 

— City  of  London  . 

. 452 

Customs  Duties  . 

. 560 

Company  Directors 

• 

581 

Correlatives  . . . . 

. 919 

— Receipts 

. 906 

— Meetings  . 

586 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections 

. 455 

— Tariff. 

621.  684 

— Promoters  . 

582 

— Transactions.  Punishment  of.  592 

Cutlery  and  Hardware  exported  from 

Compensation  Acts,  Workmen’s 

541 

Corruption  Act,  Prevention  of 

. 592 

H.  K. 

• 

. 893 

— for  Injury  (Railways)  . 

672 

Cotton  . . . . 

105,  687 

Cutter,  Rig  of 

* 

. 995 

Complexion  .... 

• 

340 

— Statistics  . 

896,  899 

Cycles,  Carriage  of  (Railways) 

. 671 

Compound  Interest  Tables 

• 

704 

Council  of  India  . 

. 442 

Cycling 

. Ill 

Compounding  Offences  . 

• 

491 

Councillors,  Election'  of 

. 452 

— Pi.ecord3 

. 1019 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  School  . 

473 

Councils,  Ecclesiastical  . 

. 105 

Cyclone 

. 

. Ill 

Concealment  of  Birth  , 

493 

Counterfeiting  Trade  Marks  . 

491,  604 

Cyclorama 

See 

Panorama. 

— Effect  of,  in  Contracts 

• 

497 

Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion  840 

Cy  Pres 

• 

. 531 

— Treasure  Trove  . 

• 

490 

Counties  of  Cities  or  Towns  . 

. 451 

Cyprus 

11 

2,  878.  883 

Conciliation  Board 

• 

541 

Counties  of  U.  K.,  (Statistics) 

. 903 

Concnrrent  Ownership  of  Land 

518 

Countries,  Chief  (Statistics)  . 

. 886 

Dalai  Lama  . 

• 

112.  849 

Confectionery 

340 

Country  Clearing  (Banking)  . 

. 652 

Damages,  Action  for 

502,  667 

Confession  of  Prisoners  . 

4G8, 

486 

County  Associations 

. 563 

Danes,  The  . 

. 112 

Confucianism 

850 

— Boroughs  . 

105,  451 

Dangerous  Animals  (Law) 

. 511 

Confucius  .... 

• 

850 

— Councils  . . . 

. 449 

— Machinery  (Law) 

. 511 

Congd  d’  61ire 

• 

446 

— Court  Judges 

. 445 

— Performances  Acts 

. 539 

Congo  Free  State  . 

101 

— Courts 

476,  480 

— Trades  (Health) 

• 

. 343 

Oongregationalists 

* 

839 

— Police 

. 468 

Dark  Ages,  The  . 

• 

. 822 

Congress  of  Vienna 

832 

County  Council  (Law)  . 

. 449 

Darwinism  . , 

• 

. 113 

Conjoint  Board  (Medicine) 

754 

— — Elections 

. 453 

Dates  (fruit) 

• 

. 687 

Conjugal  Rights,  Restitution  of 

544 

— — Scholarships. 

. 717 

Davis 

See  Explorers. 

Conscience  Clause 

101, 

472 

Coupon  . , . . 

, 621 

Day  Training  Colleges 

. 760 

Conservation  of  Energy 

* 

102 

Coursing  (Waterloo  Cup) 

. 1020 

Days  of  Grace 

• 56d 

Consideration  in  Contracts 

496 

Court  Pees  .... 

. 480 

Dead,  Disposal  of  the 

. 344 

Consistory  Court  . 

515 

— Martial 

. 106 

— Freight 

. 667 

Consolidated  Fund 

619 

Court — 

— Reckoning  . 

. 995 

Consolidation  of  Mortgages  . 

525 

— of  Aldermen  . , 

. 452 

Deaf  and  Dumb  . 

. 114 

Consols  .... 

411, 

619 

— of  Appeal  . 

. 475 

Deafness 

. 344 

Conspiracy  Act 

541 

— of  Arches  . 

. 106 

Dealers’  Office  (Tea  Trade) 

. 772 

Constable,  Police  . 

467 

— of  Chancery 

. 475 

Dean,  Church  of  England 

. 446 

— The  Lord  High  . 

428 

— of  Common  Council 

. 452 

— Rural 

. 447 

Constantine  the  Great  . 

102 

— of  Common  Hall 

. 452 

Death  . 

. 344 

Constitution,  British 

426 

— of  Passage  . 

. 476 

— Rate 

. 345 

Constitutional  Government  . 

• 

426 

— of  Session  . 

. 106 

— Registration  of 

. 470 

Consubstantiation . 

• 

839 

Courts,  Law  . . , 

. 475 

— Sudden 

. 485 

Consul  .... 

• 

619 

— Procedure  in  the 

. 477 

Death  as  affecting  Contracts 

. 511 

Consular  Service  . 

• 

441 

Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  . 446 

— — Torts 

• 

. 511 

Contango  (Stock  Exchange)  . 

* 

620 

Couvade  . . , . 

. 106 

Death  Duties 

• 

• 555 

— Day  .... 

• 

649 

Covenanters  . , 

. 106 

— — Revenue  from 

. 906 

Contempt  of  Court 

• 

491 

Covenants,  implied 

. 522 

Deaths  in  U.  K.  (Statistics) 

. 902 

Continuation  Schools 

717 

— usual  in  Leases  . . 

. 534 

Debentures  . 

. 587 

Contraband  of  War 

102, 

620 

Cover  (Stockbroking) 

. 621 

De  Brazza 

S 

ee  Explorers. 

Contract  Note 

570 

Cowper-Temple  Clause  . , 

. 473 

Debt  . . , 

• 

. 573 

Contractions  . . . G4u,  1085 

Creditors,  Meetings  of  . 

. 576 

Debtor — 

Contracts — 

Creeds  . . . . 

. 107 

— Absconding 

• 

. 491 

— essentials  of 

• 

495 

Cremation  . . . . 

. 471 

— Control  over 

• 

. 576 

— Law) 

• 

494 

Crests  . . . . . 

107,  801 

— Fraudulent 

• 

. 491 

— of  Infants  . 

496 

Cretin 

. 342 

— Insolvent  . 

• 

. 578 

— of  Married  Women 

496 

Cricket  .... 

108,  1016 

— Judgment  . 

. 573 

— of  Sale 

498, 

569 

— Records  and  Champions  . 1016 

— Punishment  of 

* 

. 574 

— of  Service  . 

538 

Crime 

. 488 

Debtor  and  Solicitor’s 

Costs 

. 534 

— which  must  be  in  writing 

498, 

569 

— AccessOTy  of 

. 489 

Debtor’s  Act,  1869 

. 491 

Contributory  Negligence 

508 

— Irresponsible  for  . , 

. 489 

Deceased.  Declaration  of 

. 486 

Convention  ParKament  . 

429 

Criminal  Appeal  . . . 

. 482 

— Wife’s  Sister 

• 

. 563b 

Conversation,  Art  of 

• 

789 

— Law 

. 488 

De  Champlain 

See 

Explorers. 

— Ladies’  Social 

• 

790 

— Trials 

. 481 

Decimal  System  . 

• 

. 622 

Conveyance  of  Land 

• 

521 

Criminals,  Habitual 

. 470 

Declaration  of  Deceased 

. 486 

Conveyance  (Rail,  Road,  Ac.),  No. 

Criticism,  The  Higher  . 

. 166 

Decorated  Style  (Architecture) 

. 791> 

engaged  m . . . 

904 

Cross,  The  .... 

. 795 

Decorations,  Various 

• 

. 803 

Conveyancing  Act 

524 

— Royal  Red  . 

. 804 

Decoy  . 

• 

. 114 

Convocation  (Church)  . . 

• 

513 

— Victoria  . . . 

. 803 

Decree  Absolute  . 

* 

. 544 

This  Index  does  not,  except  in  ceniai”  cases,  include  tlie  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries,  oc 
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Decree  Nisi  ... 

• 

544 

Doctor,  Fees  of  . , . 

1023 

Education,  Secondary  , . 

. 718 

Deed,  Nature  of  ("Law)  . 

• 

494 

— Sending  for 

401 

— Sources  of  Income 

. 473 

— PoU  . 

• 

495 

Document^  Offences  as  to 

• 

494 

— Technical  . . . 

. 717 

Deeds  of  Arrangement  . 

• 

578 

— stamping  of 

• 

503 

— Women’s  . . 

. 730 

— of  Assignment 

• 

578 

— unstamp^ 

• 

684 

Edward  VII. 

. 125 

— of  Composition  . 

• 

578 

Dog,  Ferocious  (Law)  . 

• 

611 

— Descendants  of  . 

. 1006 

— of  Inspectorship 

• 

578 

Dogger  Bank 

• 

119 

Effervescence  . . 

. 353 

Defamation  of  Character 

• 

605 

Doggett’s  Coat  and  Badge 

• 

119 

Eggs  imported  into  U.  K. 

. 895 

Default  of  Appearance  . 

• 

478 

— — Winners  of 

• 

1018 

Egypt . . 

. 126 

— Summons  CPee)  . 

480 

Dogs  Act,  1906  ... 

663 

— Chief  Events 

. 815 

Defaulter  (Stock  Exchange) 

622, 

627 

— Law  relating  to  . 

553 

Election  of  Aldermen  . 

. 453 

Defence,  Imperial 

441 

— Licence  for  Keeping  . 

• 

561 

— of  Auditors 

. 453 

Degrees  of  Nobility 

• 

804 

Dog-Watch  .... 

• 

995 

— of  Councillors 

452,  453 

— UniTersity,  passim 

723- 

-730 

Domestic  Happiness,  Secret  of 

• 

787 

— of  Mayor  . 

. 453 

^leism , • • • 

115,  845 

— Servants,  Compensation  Act. 

641 

— of  M.P.’8  . 

. 430 

Del  Credere  Agent 

592, 

622 

— Service,  No.  engaged  in 

904 

— of  Poor  Law  Guardians 

. 454 

Delusion 

• 

373 

Dominion  of  Canada  , 

869 

881 

Election  Petitions 

431.  454 

Denmark 

• 

116 

Doric  Order 

120 

Electric  Bells 

. 126 

Density  of  Population  . 

m 

887 

Double  Negatives 

918 

— Cables 

. 126 

Dentistry 

• 

116 

Drainage  and  Sewage  . 

• 

466 

— Lighting  . 

. 127 

Dentists  (Prof^ion) 

• 

755 

Drains.  .... 

• 

350 

— Locomotion 

. 127 

— Women 

• 

772 

Drama  .... 

* 

121 

— Motor  Cars. 

. 127 

Derby,  Winners  of  the  . 

. 

1015 

— - Characters  in 

950 

— Telegraph  - 

. 127 

Derivation  of  British  Names  of  Places 

942 

— Quotations  from  . 

• 

961 

— Wiring 

. 126 

— of  English  Words 

935 

Drawback  (Customs  Duties)  . 

• 

624 

Electricity  .... 

127,  353 

Doivatiyes  from  the  names  of  Per- 

Dreaming  .... 

* 

350 

Electroplating 

. 127 

sons  and  Plac^. 

942 

Dress,  No.  of  Workers  and  Dealers  in 

904 

Blectrotyping 

. 128 

D^rtion  (Husband  and  Wife) 

544 

Dressmaking  as  an  Employment 

• 

773 

Electrons  .... 

. 128 

Designs,  Copyright  in  . 

600 

Driving,  Careless  or  Beckless 

492 

555 

Elegit,  Writ  of 

. 479 

Detention  of  Lunatics  . 

469 

Drowning  . 

• 

361 

Elements  .... 

. 128 

— of  Offenders 

470 

Drugs 

• 

351 

Elementary  Education  . 

. 716 

Devolution  of  Property 

* 

530 

Drunken  Persons,  Contracts  by 

• 

496 

— — Expenditure  on 

907,  908 

Dewhurst  Plate,  Winnen?  of 

1016 

Drunkenness  See  Alcoholism. 

Ellipsis  .... 

. 920 

Diagnosis 

346 

Dublin  .... 

• 

121 

Embalming  .... 

. 129 

Diamond  Sculls,  Winners  of 

1018 

— University  of 

• 

729 

Embargo  .... 

. 624 

Diamonds  . 

117, 

687 

Duchaillu  See  Explorers. 

Embezzlement 

. 494 

— Discovery  of  in  South  Africa 

882 

Duchy  of  Cornwall 

• 

444 

Emblems  .... 

. 794 

Diaz,  Bartholomew  See  Explorers. 

— of  Lancaster 

444 

Emblements. 

. 526 

Diction  (Public  Speaking) 

• 

782 

Duelling  .... 

122 

491 

Embossing  .... 

. 129 

Diet.  . . . . 

• 

363 

Duke  ..... 

• 

804 

Embracery  .... 

. 491 

Differences,  Paving  (Stock  Exchange) 

623 

Duress,  Effect  of  in  Contracts 

498 

Emerald  .... 

129,  687 

Digestion 

347 

Durham  .... 

123 

Emigrants’  Infonnation  Of&ce 

. 129 

Dinner,  Invitation  to  . 

• 

779 

— University  . 

726 

Emigration  (Statistics)  . 

. 908 

— Parties 

• 

780 

Dust  ..... 

123 

352 

Emin  Pasha  See  Explorers. 

Dioceses,  List  of  . 

• 

734 

Duties,  Customs  . 

* 

560 

Employer’s  Liabilities  . 

. 540 

Diorama  See 

Panorama, 

— Death 

• 

555 

Employment  of  Women  and  Children 

Diplomatic  Service 

441 

— Excise 

• 

682 

(Law)  .... 

. 539 

Directors  of  a Company 

582 

— House 

. 

560 

Employments  for  Women 

. 772 

Discharge  of  Contracts  . 

• 

500 

— Stiunp 

562 

, 682 

Empress  Frederick  s Descendante  . 1005 

Discounting  a Bill 

• 

623 

Dyeing  .... 

• 

123 

Emulsion  .... 

. 354 

Discovery  of  Gold — 

Dying  Declarations 

• 

486 

Enamel  .... 

. 129 

— — in  Australia 

• 

881 

Endorsement 

566,  568 

— — in  New  Zealand 

• 

882 

Ear  . , 

« 

352 

Endowment  Policy 

. 660 

— — in  Transvaal 

* 

882 

Bari  ..... 

804 

Enforcement  of  Judgment 

479.  480 

Disease,  Notification  of 

466 

— Marshal,  The 

428 

Enfranchisement  . 

. 518 

— Prevention  of 

466 

Early  English  Style  (Architecture)  . 

799 

Engineer  Appointments,  India 

750,  763 

Dishonour  (Bills  of  Exchange) 

• 

566 

Earthenware 

• 

124 

Engineering  .... 

. 130 

Disinfection . 

348 

— Exported  from  U.  K.  . 

• 

900 

— (as  a Profession) 

. 761 

Didocation  . 

349 

Earthquakes 

* 

124 

— College,  Boyal  Naval  . 

. 743 

Dismissal  of  Servant 

540 

— Great,  Dates  of  . ; 

• 

1009 

Engines,  Steam  and  Traction  (Law)  511 

Disorderly  Persons 

461 

Easements  . . . 

• 

619 

England  .... 

130,  862 

Dispensing  (Employment  for  Women)  774 

East  Africa 

• 

124 

— Chief  Events 

. 823 

Disputed  Elections 

431 

454 

— India  Company  . 

• 

124 

— ■ Church  of  . 

. 837 

Disputes,  Trade  . 

• 

541 

Easter  .... 

124 

— Kings  and  Queens  of  . 

. 1007 

Disraeli,  Benjamin 

• 

118 

Eastern  or  Byzantine  Empire 

• 

81 

— Various  Statistics . 

892-911 

Dissolution  of  Parliament 

591 

— or  Greek  Church  . 

• 

838 

English  Authors,  List  of 

. 974 

— of  Partnership  . 

430,  591 

— or  Malay  Archipelago  . 

• 

200 

— Explorers  . 

. 853 

Distinguished  Service  Order 

* 

803 

Ebony.  .... 

• 

687 

— Literature,  Characters  in 

. 950 

Distraint  or  Distress  for  Bent 

635 

Eccl^iastical  Commissioners  . 

516 

— — Quotations  from  . 

, 981 

— — Scale  of  Fees  for  levying 

535 

— Courts 

476,  515 

Engraving  .... 

. 130 

Distress  Amendment  Act 

• 

637 

Echo 

• 

124 

Ensilage  .... 

. 130 

— Committees 

• 

463 

Eclipse  Stakes,  Winners  of  . 

• 

1016 

Entail ..... 

. 617 

District  Councils  . 

♦ 

* 

449 

Eddystone  Lighthouse  . 

• 

125 

Entente  Cordiale  . 

. 836 

— — Elections 

• 

453 

Edinburgh  .... 

• 

125 

Entering  Appearance  . 

. 477 

Diuretics 

• 

349 

— University  . 

• 

729 

Entertaining,  Hints  on  . 

. 779 

Dividend-s  ... 

• 

586 

Education — 

Entertainment,  Places  of  (London).  1003 

Divine  Bight 

118 

— Board  of  . . . 

• 

443 

Entry,  Forcible  . 

. 491 

Divisional  Courts  . 

• 

476 

— Central  Authorities 

472 

Environment 

, 130 

Divisions,  Parliamentary 

• 

435 

— Code  .... 

• 

473 

Epidemic  Diseases  Prevention  Act . 466 

Divorce  Court 

• 

476 

— Commercial 

• 

771 

Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 

. 734 

— Proceedings 

• 

543 

— Committees 

• 

472 

— Signatures  . 

. 807 

Dock  Warrants  . 

623 

— Elementary 

• 

716 

Equity  of  Bedemption  . , 

• 525 

Docks  .... 

119 

— Girls’ 

731 

Era  ..... 

. 131 

— London  . . 

1001 

— Home 

788 

Ermine  . . . -j 

131,  687 

Dockyards,  Naval. 

• 

742 

— Law  .... 

472 

Errors  of  Speech  . 

. 912 

Doctor 

• 

• 

349 

— Local  Authorities 

• 

472 

1 — in  Construction  . 

. 921 

This  Index  does  not,  except  in  certain  cases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries,  or 
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Page. 

Errors  in  JbYonnnciation 

• 

924 

Explorers,  Eyre  . 

. 857 

Finance,  Local  ... 

• 

908 

— of  Style  . 

• 

920 

— PKnders  . , 

. 856 

Finding  Lost  Property  . 

490, 

674 

Eruptions,  Dates  of  Volcanic 

. 1009 

— Franklin  . 

. 858 

Finger  Prints  ... 

• 

138 

Escrow  ; . . 

• 

495 

— Frobisher  . 

. 853 

Finland  .... 

• 

138 

Eskimos  ... 

• 

131 

— Qama,  Vasco  da  . 

. 863 

Firearms,  Breech-Loading 

• 

139 

Esparto  ... 

• 

132 

— Grant  . 

. 865 

Fire  Brigades 

« 

468 

Esperanto  . . . 

• 

132 

— Hall  , 

. 858 

— Oansed  by  Locomotive 

• 

511 

Establish^  Church — 

— Hudson 

. 853 

— Inquet  on  . . 

• 

485 

— of  England.  . 

513,  837 

— Hume 

. 856 

— Insurance  . , . 

• 

662 

— of  Scotland.  . . 

• 

839 

— KeDett 

. 858 

— Protection  from  . . 

• 

468 

Estate  Agents,  Fees  of  . 

1023 

— Lander 

. 854 

Fire-engine  .... 

• 

139 

— for  Life 

• 

517 

— Livingstone 

. 854 

Fire-escape  .... 

• 

139 

— Duty  . 

• 

556 

— Mcdintock 

. 858 

Fire-fly  .... 

• 

139 

— ■ pur  autre  vie 

• 

517 

— Mackenzie  . 

. 857 

Fireworks,  Letting  off  . 

469 

— Tail  . . . 

517 

— Me  Kinlay  . 

. 857 

First  Aid  .... 

• 

360 

Estates,  Descent  of 

• 

519 

— Magellan  . 

. 853 

Fish,  Amount  caught  in  U.  K. 

• 

905 

— of  the  Realm 

o 

432 

— Mitehell 

. 857 

— Exported  from  U.  K.  . 

897 

— in  Land  , . 

• 

517 

— Nansen 

. 859 

— Imported  into  U.  K.  . 

895 

Estovers,  The  Common  of 

520 

— Nares 

. 859 

Pisherie,  Board  of  Agriculture  and 

443 

Etching 

132, 

796 

— Nordenskiold 

. 859 

Pisherie,  British  . 

139 

Ether  .... 

132 

— Oxley 

. 856 

Fishery  Boairds  . 

« 

558 

Ethiopia 

132 

— Park*,  Mungo 

. 854 

Pishe 

• 

139 

Etiquette,  Hints  on 

776 

— Pany 

. 857 

Fishing  .... 

. 

139 

Etna  . . . . . 

133 

— Payer 

. 859 

— close  times 

• 

1022 

Eton  . . . . ' 

• 

133 

— Penny 

. 858 

— No.  engaged  in  . 

• 

904 

Europe 

• 

133 

— Roblfs 

. 856 

rights  ... 

552 

— Chief  Events 

• 

822 

— Ross,  James 

857,  859 

Fixture  .... 

* 

536 

Events  Abroad 

828 

— Ross,  John. 

. 857 

Flag 

« 

139 

— Chief 

814 

— Schweinfurth 

. 856 

Flax 

140,  687 

— Memorable,  Dates  of 

1008 

— Scoresby  . 

. 85  7 

— imported  into  U.  K.  . 

• 

896 

— Recent 

• 

833 

— Scott 

. 859 

Flet  Prison. 

« 

140 

~ Various,  Dates  of 

• 

1011 

— Speke 

. 855 

Flinders  See  Explorers. 

Evidence.  Law  of 

• 

486 

— Stanley 

. 855 

Floating  Charge  . 

587 

— Withholding 

* 

488 

— Stuart 

. 857 

Flour  Imported  into  U.  K.  . 

894 

Evolution  See  Darwinism. 

— Sturt 

. 856 

Flowers  .... 

141,  687 

Exchange  Rates  . 

• 

658 

— Vespucci,  Amerigo 

. 853 

Fog 

141 

Exchequer  Bills  . 

• 

624 

— Wilkes 

. 859 

Food  ..... 

• 

362 

— Chancellor  of  the 

440 

— Willoughby 

. 853 

— Offence  relating  to 

• 

467 

— Court  of.  See  under 

“ High 

Bxnorts  and  Imports  Classified  . 900 

Foodstuffs  imported  into  U.  N. 

• 

894 

Court  of  Justice  ” 

• 

475 

— British  Empire  . 

. 891 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 

• 

142 

Excise,  Assistants  of 

• 

748 

— Foreign  Countries 

. 888 

Football,  Records  and  Champions  . 

1017 

— Duties,  Table  of  . 

• 

682 

— United  Kingdom. 

893,  897 

Forcible  Entry 

• 

491 

— Licences 

560 

Express  Delivery  Service 

. 676 

Porecleure  .... 

» 

523 

— — Table  of 

• 

681 

Extradition  . 

. 135 

Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange 

• 

565 

— Receipts  . . 

o 

906 

Extreme  Unction  . 

. 135 

— Coinage 

* 

700 

Excommunication 

. • 

134 

Eye 

. 357 

— Creditors  . 

• 

656 

Excretion  (Medical) 

• 

356 

Eyre  Sec  Explorers. 

— Enlistment  Act  . 

• 

490 

Excursion  Tickets. 

• 

673 

— Exchange  ... 

• 

656 

Executive  Government . 

• 

438 

Factor 

. 692 

— Office .... 

• 

440 

Executors  (Law)  . 

• 

528 

Factory  and  Workshop  Act 

. 538 

— Phrase 

• 

944 

— Liabilities  ef  . 

• 

530 

Factory  Inspectors 

749,  773 

— Postage 

677 

Exemption  from  Rates  . 

» 

457 

Pagrie  Queen 

. 135 

— Trade 

• 

888 

— from  service  on  Jury  . 

484 

Pair  Comment  (Libel)  . 

. 506 

— — comparative  growth 

« 

890 

Exequatur  . 

624 

Fairies. 

. 136 

— — — value 

• 

890 

Exercise  (Health) . 

• 

356 

Fairy  Rings . 

. 136 

— Weights  and  Measure. 

• 

698 

Exhibitions  See  Scholarships. 

Fakir  .... 

. 136 

Forged  Transfers  . 

• 

585 

Exhibitions  See  Places  of  Entertainment. 

Falconry 

. 136 

Forgery  .... 

• 

494 

Exhumation. 

• 

485 

Falkland  Islands  . 

. 879 

— of  Signature  . . 

666,  668 

Ex-Ministers,  Pensions  to 

• 

440 

False  Imprisonment 

. 509 

Forma  Pauperis.  Suing  in 

• 

482 

Expectation  of  life 

704 

— Pretences  . 

. 494 

Formation  of  Private  Library 

984 

Expenditure,  Local 

• 

908 

Palsifjdng  Registers,  &c- 

. 494 

Forth  Bridge 

142 

— National  . 

# 

907 

Pamiliar  Quotations  , 

. 961 

Fortune  Telling  . 

• 

' 492 

Expense  at  a University 

• 

722 

Famine,  Dates  of  Great. 

. 1009 

FossDs.  .... 

• 

142 

Explorers,  Woiid’s  Famous- 

Pasting 

. 358 

Fractures  .... 

• 

364 

— Abmzzi,  Duke  of 

• 

869 

Feathers 

137,  687 

France  .... 

• 

143 

— Austin 

• 

858 

Federation  . 

. 137 

— Ascendency  of  . . 

828 

— Baffin 

• 

854 

Fee  Farm,  Grants  in 

. 517 

— in  the  Dark  Age 

• 

822 

— Baker  . . 

o 

855 

— Simple  . . 

. 517 

— Rise  of  . . . 

• 

825 

— Barents  . . 

853 

Fees,  Court  . 

. 480 

Franchise  Qualifications — 

— Barth  . . 

• 

856 

— Professional 

. 1023 

— at  County  Council  Elections 

453 

— Bass  . . , 

• 

856 

Fellowships,  University 

723,  725 

— at  Municipal  Elections 

• 

452 

— Borohgrevink  . 

• 

859 

Felony 

. 489 

— at  Parliamentary  Elections  . 

430 

— Bruce  . . 

• 

854 

Femme  Sole 

. 545 

Franco-German  War  . 

• 

143 

— Burton  . . 

• 

856 

Pences  (Law) 

. 521 

Franconian  Emperors  . 

• 

823 

— Cameron  . . 

• 

855 

Fenians 

. 137 

Franklin,  Sir  John 

14^ 

, 858 

— Cartier  . . 

• 

853 

Fermentation 

. 359 

Fraud  ..... 

• 

507 

— Chancellor  . , 

• 

853 

Ferocious  Animals  (Law) 

. 511 

— by  Company  promoters 

• 

508 

— CoUinson  . . 

858 

Fetichism  ... 

138,  844 

— Effect  of,  on  Contracts 

* 

497 

— Columbus  . 

853 

Feudalism  . 

138,  822 

Free  Churche,  see  Nonconformists. 

— Cook  . , . 

854,  859 

Fiction,  Characters  in  . 

. 950 

— Church  of  Scotland 

• 

839 

— Davis  . . 

• 

853 

Fictitious  Names  See 

^seudonyms. 

— Trade  ... 

# 

626 

— De  Brazza  . 

• 

856 

Fidelity  Guarantee 

. 665 

Freehold  Tenure  . 

• 

517 

— De  Champlain 

• 

853 

Fieri  Facias,  Writ  of 

. 479 

Freemasonry 

• 

144 

— Diaz,  Bartholomew 

• 

863 

Fiji  Islands  . 

880,  883 

Freemen,  City  of  London  . 

• 

452 

— Du  Chaillu 

• 

856 

raters 

138,  360 

Freight  .... 

667 

— Emin  F^ha 

• 

855 

Finance,  National 

. 906 

French,  Commercial  Terms  in 

• 

640 
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Page. 

Page. 

1 

Pagit. 

French  Empire  . • 

• 

831 

Gold,  Discovery  of,  in  Few  Zealand 

882 

Hammered  (Stock  Exchange) 

627,  647 

— Explorers  . . 

• 

853 

— — in  Transvaal 

• 

882 

Hampton  Court  . 

IGO,  1004 

— Phrases  . . 

• 

944 

Gold-beating 

• 

153 

Hanover  .... 

. 1G;> 

— Revolution,  The  . 

• 

830 

Golf  Champions  . 

1020 

Hanse  Towns  ... 

. 627 

— Sovereigns  and  Presidents 

• 

1007 

Goods  in  Bond 

560 

Hara-Kiri  .... 

. 161 

Fresco 

• 

145 

— on  sale  or  return. 

572 

, 635 

Hard  Labour 

. 470 

Friars  .... 

145 

Goodwill  (Trade)  . 

626 

Hardware  exported  from  U.  K. 

. 898 

Friendly  Societies  (Law) 

606 

, 626 

Goodwin  Sands 

• 

154 

Hawkers  .... 

. 627 

Friends,  Society  of 

* 

840 

Goodwood  Cup,  Winners  of  . 

• 

1016 

Hawking,  see  Falconry. 

Frobisher  . . . See  Expl&rers. 

Gordian  Knot,  The 

• 

154 

Health  .... 

. S67 

Fruits.  Dried,  Revenue  from  . 

• 

906 

Gordon  Riots 

• 

154 

— Resorts  . . , 

. 367 

Funds  .... 

• 

626 

Gothic  Architecture  . 

155 

Health,  Public  (Law)  . 

. 464 

Funerals  (Etiquette) 

• 

779 

Goths  .... 

• 

155 

Health  Visitors  (Employments 

for 

— Disorderly,  Conduct  at 

• 

471 

Gotoma  (Buddha) 

• 

847 

Women)  . . . . 

. 773 

Fungi  .... 

• 

145 

Government — 

Hearsay  Evidence 

. 486 

Furnished  Houses 

• 

537 

— Annuity  Tables  . 

• 

707 

Heart 

. 368 

— Lodgings  . 

• 

537 

— Constitutional  . 

• 

426 

Heat  ..... 

. 162 

Furniture,  Removal  of  . 

• 

563 

— Executive  . 

• 

438 

Hebdomadal  Council 

. 722 

Furs  .... 

146,  687 

— Insurance  Tables 

* 

707 

Height  and  Weight,  Relative 

. 1013 

— Party 

438 

Heir-at-Law, 

. 630 

Gaelic  .... 

• 

146 

— Service.  No.  engaged  in 

904 

Heliography. 

. 163 

Galaxy 

• 

146 

— Forms  of  . 

• 

886 

Heliotype  .... 

. 163 

Gallantry  in  Saving  Life, 

Decor- 

— Local. 

• 

447 

Hemp  ..... 

163,  688 

ations  for  . 

804 

— Offices 

• 

1002 

— imported  into  U.  K,  . 

. 896 

Gama,  Vasco  da  See  Explorers. 

Grace,  Days  of  . 

622 

Henley  Regatta,  Winners  at . 
Heraldic  Terms 

. 1018 

Gambia 

• 

875 

Grafting 

• 

155 

. 801 

Game  and  Poultry,  Imports  of 

• 

894 

Grammar  Schools 

• 

720 

— Common  Mistakes  in  using  801 

— Laws . 

• 

551 

Grammatical  Errors 

• 

913 

Heraldry  of  Half-a-Crown 

. 801 

— Licences 

• 

561 

Grand  National,  Winners  of  . 

1016 

Heraldry,  Introduction  to 

. 800 

— Seasons 

1021 

— Prix,  Winners  of 

1016 

— Terms  used  in 

. 987 

Gaming 

492,  498,  550 

Grand  Jury  . 

a 

483 

Heralds’  College  See  Colleqe  of  Arms. 

Ganges,  The. 

• 

147 

Grant 

See  Explorers. 

Heredity  .... 

. 368 

Garden  Parties 

• 

780 

Grapes 

• 

688 

Hermaphroditism  . 

. 164 

— Cities 

• 

147 

Gratuities  to  Servants  . 

• 

778 

Herring  .... 

105,  688 

— Fixtures 

» 

536 

Gravitation  . 

• 

156 

Hibernation  .... 

. 166 

Gardens  and  Parks,  London 

• 

1003 

Great  Britain 

• 

861 

Hides  and  Skins  imported  into  U 

. K.  896 

Garnets 

148 

Great  Names  in  Literature,  Art  and 

Hieroglyphics 

. 166 

Garnishee  Order  . 

626,  654 

Science  . . 819, 

820,  820 

828 

High  Court  of  Justice  . 

. 475 

Garter,  Order  of  the 

801 

Greater  London  Population,  &:c. 

903 

— Schools  for  Girls  . 

. 731 

Gas,  Coal 

• 

148 

“ Greats  ” (Oxon) 

• 

723 

Higher  Criticism,  The  . 

. 166 

Gautama  or  Gotama,  see  Buddha. 

Greece. 

• 

157 

— Elementary  Schools 

. 719 

Gavelkind  . 

• 

519 

— Chief  Events 

• 

816 

Highest  Mountains  in  the  World  . 1012 

Gehenna 

• 

149 

Greek  Church 

• 

838 

Himalayas  .... 

. 166 

Gems  .... 

149 

— Literature  and  Art 

• 

819 

Hinduism  .... 

. 845 

Genealogical  Tables 

• 

1005 

— Phrases 

• 

944 

Hints  on  Entertaining  . 

. 779 

General  Assembly. 

• 

149 

— Prefixes 

• 

936 

— on  Etiquette  . . 

. 776 

— Staff,  Chief  of 

• 

441 

— Roots 

• 

937 

— on  Public  Speaking 

. 782 

— — of  Army  . 

• 

739 

Green  Cloth,  Board  of  . 

• 

428 

— to  Authors . 

. 1024 

Genre-painting 

• 

796 

Greenbacks  . 

m 

156 

— to  Hostess  . . , 

780,  790 

Gentlemen’s  Cards 

• 

777 

Greenwich  . 

• 

157 

— to  Secretaries 

. 785 

Gemrge  m..  Descendants  of 

• 

1005 

— Hospital  and  Observatory 

• 

1002 

— to  Treasurer 

. 786 

G-OTman,  Commercial  Terms 

in 

• 

640 

Gretna  Green 

• 

157 

Hire  Purchase  ... 

. 627 

Germans 

• 

150 

Ground  Rent 

• 

• 

535 

Hiring  of  Horses  . 

. 554 

Germany 

• 

150 

— Game  Act . 

• 

• 

552 

Elstory,  Chief  Events  . 

. 8x4 

— in  the  lliddle  Ages 

823 

Growth 

• 

• 

366 

Holder  in  due  course 

. 566 

— war  with  France 

143,  834 

Growth  of  the  Empire  , 

• 

• 

881 

Holiday  Courses  for  Teachers 

. 758 

Gteture  (Public  Speaking) 

• 

783 

— Leading  Events  . 

• 

• 

883 

Holidays,  Bank  . 

. 613 

Geysers 

• 

150 

— Tabular  View 

• 

• 

884 

Holloway  College,  Royal 

. 733 

Gibraltar 

151,  878,  883 

Guano 

• 

158 

, 688 

Holy  Alliance 

. 167 

Gipsies 

• 

151 

Guarantee  . 

• 

593 

Holy  Orders. 

. 514 

Girl  Clerks  (CivU  Service) 

* 

748 

— Fidelity 

e 

• 

665 

— Examinations  for 

. 737 

Girls,  Education  of 

731 

Guarantor  and  Guarantee  (Law) 

a 

593 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  Tl)e 

167,  822 

— Schools  for 

• 

731 

Guardians,  Board  of 

• 

449,  462 

Home  Office. 

. 441 

Girondists  or  Girondins 

• 

151 

Guardians  of  the  Poor,  Election  of 

454 

— Rule  .... 

. 167 

Girton  Collie 

• 

733 

Guiana,  British  . 

• 

880 

883 

— Tuition 

. 788 

Glaciers 

• 

151 

Guildhall,  Loudon 

• 

• 

1003 

Homicide  .... 

. 493 

Gladiators  . 

• 

151 

Guilds,  Ancient  . 

• 

• 

604 

Homoeopathy  ... 

. 368 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart 

• 

152 

Guillotine 

• 

• 

158 

Homonyms  .... 

. 926 

Gland  .... 

• 

365 

Gulf  Stream,  The  . 

• 

• 

158 

Honduras  British  . . . 

880,  883 

Glanders 

• 

152 

Gum  .... 

• 

• 

688 

Honey 

. 168 

Glasgow 

• 

152 

Gun-cotton  . . . 

• 

• 

158 

Hong  Kong  .... 

880,  883 

— University  . 

729 

Gun  Licences 

• 

• 

562 

Honorary  Secretary,  Hints  to 

. 785 

Glass  .... 

152 

, 688 

Gunpowder  . 

• 

• 

158 

— Treasurer,  Duties  of  . 

. 786 

Glass-Staining 

152 

— Plot  . 

• 

a 

158 

Hops 

. 168 

Globigerina  . 

152 

Gutta-percha 

• 

159,  688 

— imported  into  U.  K.  . 

. 895 

Glossaries  . 

987 

Gypsum 

• 

• 

159 

Horse,  Master  of  the 

. 428 

Gloves.  ... 

688 

Horseflesh,  Sale  of  . . 

. 467 

Glycerine 

Gnostics 

• 

365 

Habeas  Corpus  Act 

• 

• 

512 

Horse-racing 

. 169 

• 

152 

Haemorrhage 

• 

• 

366 

— Winners 

. 1015 

Goblets.  Winners  of 

1018 

Hair  .... 

159, 

366 

, 688 

Horse  Power 

. 168 

God’s  Truce 

153 

Half-pay,  Army  . 

» 

• 

740 

Horses,  Law  relating  to. 

. 554 

Gold  .... 

153 

, 688 

— Navy 

• 

• 

742 

Horticultural  Colleges  . . 

. 773 

— Standard  . 

• 

700 

Halfpenny  Packets  by  Post  . 

• 

676 

Horticulture  for  Women 

. 772 

Gold  CJoast  Colony 

• 

875 

Hall 

See  Explorers. 

Hospitallers  .... 

. 169 

Gold,  Discovery  of — 

Hall-marks  . 

• 

a 

627 

Hospitals  .... 

. 368 

— — in  Australia 

• 

• 

881 

Hallucination 

• 

• 

367 

— London  ... 

. 1001 

^i2  Index  does  not,  except  in  certain  cases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries,  oc 
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Hostess,  Hints  to — 

— Dinner  Parties  . • ,780 

— Social  Conversation  . . 790 

Hotchpot  .....  530 

Hotels  and  Restaurants  (Haw)  . 548 

Hottentots  .....  169 

House  Clerk  (Stock  Exchange)  647,  771 
House  (Health)  ....  BG8 
— Duty  ....  560 

— — Revenue  from  . . 906 

House  of  Commons — 

— — Composition  of  . . 434 

— — Constitutional  Position  434 

— — Officers  of  . . . 436 

— — Procedure  in  . .435 

House  of  Lords — 

— — as  Court  of  Appeal 

— — Composition  of  . 

— — Constitutional  Position 

— — Procedure  in 


Housebote  . 
Housebreaking 
Household,  Royal. 
Houses  of  Parliament 
Hudson 

Huguenots  . . 

Hume 

Hungary  . 

Hunting  Seasons  . 
Husband  and  Wife 
— as  Witnesses 
Husband,  Choice  of  a 
Husband’s  Liabilities 
— Rights 
Hydrogen 
Hydropathy. 
Hydrophobia 
Hygiene 
Hypnotism 


475 
432 
432 
. 433 

. 520 

. 494 

. 428 

230,  1003 
See  Explorers. 

170 

See  Explorers. 
. 171 

. 1021 
542,  787 
. 487 

. 787 

546,  571 
. 645 

. 171 

. 369 

171,  369 

. 369 

172,  369 


Ice 172 

Icebergs  . . . . .172 

Idiosyncrasy  ....  870 

Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons  . . 461 

Igneous  Rocks  . . . .173 

Ignis  Patuus  . . . .173 

Illegal  Agreements  . .498 

Practices  at  Elections  . . 455 

Illegitimate  Children  . . . 646 

Dl  Fame,  Houses  of  . . . 492 

Illusions  .....  173 

Immigration  (Statistics)  . . 908 

Immunity  .....  370 

Impeachment  ....  173 

Imperial  Defence  Committee  . . 441 

— Federation . . . .173 

Imperial  Institute  . . . 1002 

— Order  of  the  Crown  of  India  . 803 

— Service  Order  . . . 804 

Import  Duties  ....  684 

Imports  and  Exports  Classified  , 900 

Imports,  British  Empire  . .891 

— United  Kingdom.  . . 893 

— The  World . . . .883 

Imprisonment  ....  470 

Incandescent  Light  . ...  174 

Incas  ......  174 

Income  and  Expenditure 

— — Local.  . , 908 

— — National  . . 906 

Income  Tax .....  658 

— — Revenue  from  . . 906 

Incorporation  of  Boroughs  . . 450 

— of  Companies  . . . 581 

Incorrigible  Rogues  ...  461 

Indecency  . , . . . 492 

Indenture  ....  495,  627 

Independents  ....  839 

Indexing  (Employment  for  Women)  772 
India — 

— Conquest  of  * . . 882 

— Council  of  . , . , 442 

— Geography  of  . , . 866 

— Government  of  . . . 442 

— Office.  ....  442 

— Secretary  of  State  for  . . 442 


India,  Viceroy  of  . 
Indian  Appointments 
— Civil  Service 


Page. 

442 

750,  755,  750,  763 
. 749 


— Empire,  Order  of  the  . . 803 

— Museum  ....  1002 
— Mutiny,  The  . . .174 

Indictable  Offences  . . ,489 

Indictment  . . . . .489 

— Bill  of  . . . .481 

— Counts  of  . . . . 489 

Indorsement  . . . 566,  568 

Induct  (a  Clergyman'),  see  Ealronage. 
Indulgence,  Declaration  of  . . 174 

Indulgences  . . . . .174 

Industrial  Insurance  ...  660 

— Schools  ....  563a 
Industries,  U.  K.  . . . . 904 

Infallibility,  Papal  . . .174 

Infancy  .....  370 

Infant  Life  Protection  . . . 563a 

Infants,  Contracts  of  . . .496 

— Money  lent  to  . . . 595 

— Wrong  done  by.  . . 510 

Infectious  Diseases  . • 359,  466 

In  forma  pauperis  ...  627 

Infringement  of — 

— Copyright  ....  599 

— Patent  ....  602 

— Ti'ade-Mark  . . . 604 

Inhalation  . . . . .372 

Injunction  . ...  . 502 

Injuring  a man  in  his  business  . 609 

Inland  Postage  . . . .675 

■ — Revenue  , . . .908 

— — Bo.ard  of  . . . 444 

— — Officers  . . . 748 

Inn  and  Innkeeper  ...  548 

Inner  London,  Population,  &c.  . 903 

Inns  of  Court  . . 175,  750,  1001 

Inoculation  .....  175 

Inquests,  Law  Relating  to  . . 484 

Insanity  . . . . .372 

Inscribed  Stock  ....  628 

Insolvent  Debtor  . ' . . . 578 

Insomnia,  see  Sleeplessness. 

Inspectors  of  Factories  . . 749,  773 

— — Schools  . . .749 

Institute  (a  Clergyman),  see  Patronage. 


Institutes,  Actuaries 
— Bankers 
— British  Architects 
— Chartered  Accountants 
— Chemistry  . 

— Civil  Engineers  . 

— Surveyors  . 

— Technical  . 

Institutions,  Theological 
Insurance 

— Accident  . 

— Burglary  . 

— Fire  . 

- — Life  . 

, — Marine 

— Office  Appointments 
Insurance,  Industrial 

— of  Letters  and  Parcels 
— Tables.  Government 

Insurable  Interest. 

Intemperance,  see  Alcoholism 
Interdict,  Papal  , 

Interest  (Law)  . . 

— Tables 

Interference  with  Lawsuits 

— with  the  Course  of  Justice 
Interment,  see  Bvrial. 
International  Football  Results 
Interpreters,  Appointments  . 
Inter- Varsity  Matches  in — 

— — Cricket  . . 

— — Football 

— . — Rowing 

Intestate  Estates,  see  Letters 
Administration 

Intestate,  Poor  persons  dying 
Intoxicants  .... 
Introductions  (Etiquette) 


73 


767 
653,  769 

766 

768 

765 
762 

766 
718 

5,  738 

659 
665 
665 
662 

660 
663 
770 
660 
675 
707 
659 

175 
596 
702 

490 

491 

1017 
750 

1017 

1017 

1018 


of 


Inventions,  Dat'^  of  , • 

Invertebrata  . . , 

Investments  by  Trustees 
Invincible  Amiada,  see  Armada. 
Invitation  Cards  . . 778, 

Invitation  to  Dinner  (Etiquette) 

— to  a Wedding 

I.O.U.,  Nature  of  . . 

Ireland 

— Anglican  Church  of 
— Churches  in  . 

— Statistics  . . 

— Universities  of  . 

Irish  Parhament  . . 

— Universities  • 

Iron  .... 

Age  ... 

— Gates. 

— Imported  and  Exported 
— Produced  in  U.  K. 
Irredentists  , 

Irresponsible  Persons 
Islam,  see  Mohemmedanism. 
Isothermal  Lines  . 

Italy  . 

— Chief  Events 
— Kingdom  of 
Ivory  . 

Jamaica 

Japan . . . 

— Religion  in 
Japanning  . 

Java  . 

Jesters,  Court 
Jesuits  . . 

Jews,  Orthodox  . 

— Reforming  . 

Jobbers  (Stock  Exchange) 
Jockey  Club  Stakes,  Winners  of 
Joint-Stock  Banks 

— — Company 

Joint  Tenancy  . . 

Jolly-boat 
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Page. 
. 1010 
. 176 

. 532 

780,  781 
779 
778 
628 
176,  865 
734 
176 
901 
729 
176 
729 

176 
797 

177 
6,  897 

905 
177 
489 


89 


177 
177 
833 
167 
178.  688 

178,  878 
. 178 

. 852 

• 178 

, 179 

. 180 
. 180 
. 841 

. 841 

. 647 

. 1016 
. 652 

. 578 
. 518 
996 


530 

562 

776 


Journalism  (Employment  for  Women)  774 
Jubilee  Handicap,  Winners  of  . 1016 
Judaism  .....  841 

Judge  and  Jury,  Functions  of  . 484 

Judges — 

— of  Countv  Courts  • • 445 

— of  High  Court  ...  445 

— Puisne  ....  445 

Judgment,  Debtor  « . . 573 

— Enforcement  of  . . 479,  480 

— Summons  ....  480 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  475 
— Separation ....  543 

Juegernaut  .....  182 

Jupiter  (planet)  ....  182 

Juries 482 

— Exemption  from  Service  on  . 484 

Jury,  Right  lo  a . . . . 478 

Jm’ymen — 

— Compulsory  xVttendance  , 4S3 

— Exemption  from  Serrice  . 48  4 

— Liability  to  serve  . . 482 

— Remuneration  of.  . . 484 

Justice,  High  Court  of  . . . 475 

— Lord  Chief ....  444 

Justices,  Lords  ....  445 

Justices  of  the  Peace  . . 446,  462 

— — Act  (1906)  . . . o63b 

Justification  (Libel)  . . . 50  > 

Jute  .....  183>  688 

— Yam  and  Manufactures  ex- 
ported from  U.  K.  . . _899 

Juvenile  Courts  ....  563a 
— Offenders  ....  A 
— Parties  . . . .779 

— - Smoking  ....  6G3a 

Karma  .....  848 

Keeping  House  . • . ,628 

Kensington  .....  1S4 

— Palace  _ . . • . 1004 

Key  to  Symbolism  • • ,794 
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Badneys  . • • • 

• 

375 

Letters,  Patent  . 

• 

. 629 

London  Univ.,  Constituent  Colleges  727 

Siiid6r?&rteu  • • • 

• 

185 

— Express  Delivery 

• 

. 676 

— — Women  s Colleges 

, 7oo 

^g,  The  . 

• 

428 

— Postage  . . 

• 

675,  677 

Long  Firm  . . . 

• 

. 195 

King's  Bench 

• 

476 

— Eedirection  of  , 

• 

. 675 

— Parliament 

• 

, 195 

— Counsel  . . , 

751 

— Eegistration  . 

• 

. 675 

— Peace,  The 

e 

, 832 

King’s  Prize.  Eifle  Shooting  . 

. 1020 

— Eeturned  . . 

• 

. 675 

Longest  Rivers  in  the  World  . 

. 1012 

Kj'ngfi  and  Queens  of  England 

. 1007 

— Statistics  . . 

• 

. 910 

Lord  Chamberlain 

• 

428,  600 

Kings  and  Presidents  of  Prance 

. 1007 

Libel  , , . . 

• 

491,  505 

— Chancellor  . 

• 

. 433 

Knighthood  .... 

186 

Liberty,  Personal  . 

• 

. 512 

— Chief  Justice 

• 

, 444 

— Orders  of  . 

* 

801 

— Eeligious  . 

• 

. 513 

— Great  Chamberlain 

• 

. 428 

Koran  .... 

842 

Liberty  of  Public  Meeting 

• 

. 512 

— High  Constable  . 

• 

. 428 

~ of  the  Press 

• 

. 512 

— — Steward 

• 

, 428 

Labarnm  .... 

187 

— of  Speech . 

• 

. 512 

— Lieutenant  of  Ireland  . 

. 176 

Labour  Exchanges 

563 

Library,  Formation  of  Private 

. 984 

— Steward 

• 

. 428 

Labour  Tests  ... 

464 

Lice  (treatment  for) 

# 

. 377 

Lords  of  Appeal  , 

• 

. 445 

lEjace  ..... 

187,  688 

Licence,  Marriage 

• 

. 542 

— Justices 

• 

. 445 

Lactometer  .... 

• 

187 

Licence  Holders,  Duties  of 

• 

. 549 

— Spiritual 

• 

. 432 

\adies’  Colleges  . . . 

• 

732 

Licences,  Excise  . 

• 

. 560 

— Temporal  . 

• 

. 433 

Lady  Margaret,  Hall  . . 

732 

— — Table  of 

• 

. 681 

Lords,  House  of  See  House 

of  Lords. 

— Warwick  College 

773 

Licensed  Premises  . 

• 

. 549 

Lost  and  Pound  (Law)  . 

• 

. 490 

Lagos  ..... 

188.  875 

— — Gaming  on  . 

• 

. 550 

Lost  Bank  Notes  . 

• 

. 564 

Lake  Dwellings 

188 

Lick  Observatory  . 

• 

. 192 

— Bills  of  Exchange 

• 

. 567 

■Laznaiidna  .... 

188,  849 

Lien  .... 

• 

. 629 

— Cheques 

• 

. 568 

Lambeth  Conference 

• 

188 

— Banker’s  . . 

• 

. 654 

— Property,  Finding 

• 

490,  674 

— Palace 

• 

188 

— Seller’s 

• 

. 572 

— — and  Police  . 

• 

. 468 

L*mpeter,  St.  David’s  College 

• 

728 

— Solicitor’s  . 

• 

. 534 

Lotion 

• 

. 879 

Land  Agency 

• 

766 

Life  Insurance 

• 

. 660 

Lotteries  and  Baffles 

• 

. 492 

— Carriers  Act,  1830 

• 

509 

— — Post  Office  . 

• 

. 707 

Lottery 

• 

195,  492 

— Conveyance  of  . 

• 

521 

Life  Office,  Mutual 

• 

. 661 

Lucifer  Matches 

See  Matches. 

— Measure  . . , 

• 

693 

— — Proprietary 

• 

. 661 

Luggage  in  Cloak  Boom 

. 671 

— Tax  .... 

• 

557 

Lifeboat 

• 

, 192 

— Railway  Passenger’s 

. 671 

— — Ee venue  from  , 

• 

906 

Life-saving  Appliances  . 

• 

. 192 

Lunacy 

379,  469 

— Valuation  . 

• 

766 

Light  .... 

• 

192,  377 

Lunatic  Asylums  and  Hospitals 

. 469 

— Values 

• 

558 

— Eights  to  . 

• 

. 519 

Lunatics  . . . 

• 

. 469 

Lander  See  Explorers. 

Lights  on  Vehicles 

• 

. 563b 

— Contracts  by 

• 

. 496 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Law)  . 

• 

534 

Lightning 

• 

193,  377 

— Pauper  . . 

• 

. 464 

Landlord's  Rates  and  Taxes  . 

• 

535 

Limitation  of  Actions  . 

• 

. 504 

Lungs  .... 

• 

. 379 

Language,  Simplicity  of 

• 

923 

— of  Liability 

• 

. 580 

Lutheranism  • • 

• 

. 839 

Lao-tsze  .... 

• 

851 

Limitations,  Statute  of  . 

• 

. 636 

Lymph  ... 

• 

. 379 

Lapis  Lazuli  ... 

• 

189 

Limited  Liability  Gompanies  . 

. 578 

Lapsed  Legacy  ... 

• 

529 

— Partners 

. 590 

Maccabees  ... 

• 

. 197 

Larceny  .... 

• 

493 

Limits  of  Eesponsibility 

. 489 

Mace,  The  . 

• 

. 434 

Latin  Phrases  , 

• 

944 

Lincolnshire  Handicap,  Winners 

of.  1016 

Macedonia,  Supremacy  of 

• 

. 818 

— Prefixes 

• 

936 

Linen  .... 

• 

. 193 

Machine  Gun 

• 

. 197 

— Boots 

• 

938 

— Exported  fi’om  U.  K. 

. 899 

Machinery  exported  from  U.  K. 

. 898 

Laundries  CBmplojTnent  for  "Women) 

772 

Liquidated  Damages  . 

• 

, 629 

Mackenzie 

See  Explorers. 

Law  (as  a Profession)  . 

• 

750 

Liquidator  . 

• 

. 588 

Madder  ... 

• 

. 688 

— Courts 

• 

475 

Lisping,  How  to  Treat  . 

• 

. 793 

Mafeking  . . . 

• 

. 198 

— Officers 

• 

444 

Literature,  Great  Names  in 

Magellan 

See  Explorers. 

— Sources  of  the  . , 

• 

474 

819, 

820, 

826,  828 

Magic  Lantern  . _ . 

• 

. 198 

— Terms  explained  . 

• 

997 

Lithography. 

* 

. 194 

Magistrate,  Metropolitan 

• 

. 446 

Lawn  Tennis  Champions 

• 

1020 

" Little  Go  ” (Cantab.)  . 

. 724 

— Stipendiary 

• 

. 445 

Lawyers,  No.  in  U.  K.  . 

904 

Livelihood,  Injury  to  a man  s 

. 509 

Magna  Charta 

• 

. 198 

L^ad  ..... 

190 

688 

Liver  .... 

• 

. 378 

Magnetism  ... 

• 

. 199 

— Imported  into  "D".  K.  . 

896 

Liverpool 

• 

. 194 

Mahogany  . 

• 

. 689 

— Poisoning  . 

343, 

376 

— Passage  Court  of 

• 

. 476 

Mahomet  or  Muhammad 

• 

. 841 

Leading  Events  with  dates  . 

• 

814 

— University  . 

• 

. 727 

Maintenance,  Hlegal  . 

• 

490,  509 

I^sasc^  .... 

• 

518 

Livery  Companies,  London 

• 

. 807 

— of  Children.  . 

• 

. 646 

Leather  .... 

190 

Livingstone,  David 

• 

194,  854 

— of  Parents  . . 

• 

. 547 

— Statistics  . 

897, 

900 

Llanos.  . . . 

• 

. 194 

— of  Relatives  • 

• 

.-  464 

Leeches  .... 

190, 

377 

Lloyd’s  . . . 

• 

. 629 

Making  a Market  . • 

• 

. 648 

Leeds  ..... 

190 

— Bond  . . 

• 

. 629 

Malay  Archipelago  • 

m 

. 200 

— University  . . 

728 

— Policy 

• 

. 663 

— Peninsula  . . 

• 

. 200 

Leeman’s  Act  ... 

• 

628 

— Eegister 

• 

629 

Malice  (Libel)  . . 

• 

. 507 

Legacies  .... 

• 

529 

Loans  of  Local  Authorities 

• 

. 908 

Malicious  Prosecution  . 

• 

. 509 

Legacy  Duty 

• 

557 

— from  Pawnbrokers 

• 

. 596 

Malta  . . . . 

200,  878,  883 

— Exemption  from 

• 

557 

— Eepayment  of 

• 

. 704 

Manchester  . 

• 

. 200 

Legal  Studies  and  Examinations  . 

751 

Lobsters 

• 

194,  688 

— University  of  . 

• 

. 727 

— Tender 

501 

628 

Local  Authorities  . 

• 

. 448 

Manifest  (Shipping)  . 

• 

. 667 

— Terms 

907 

— Elections  . 

. 452 

Jlankind,  Races  of  ■ 

♦ 

. 1013 

Legion  .... 

• 

100 

— Receipts  and  Expenditure  . 908 

Mansion  House  . . 

• 

. 201 

— of  Honour  . 

190 

Local  Government 

• 

. 447 

Manslaughter 

• 

. 493 

Legislation  .... 

• 

436 

— — Board 

• 

. 443 

Manufacture,  Articles  of 

• 

. 685 

Legitimacy  of  a Cluld  . . 

• 

547 

Locomotives  exported  from  U.  K.  . 898 

Manufactures  exported  from  U. 

K.  897 

Legitimists  .... 

190 

Locusts 

• 

194 

Marathon  Race 

• 

. 1019 

Lernoas  .... 

191 

688 

Lodger’s  Franchise 

• 

. 430 

Marconi 

• 

. 201 

I>mders  (Bank;  . 

• 

655 

— Distress  Amendment  Act 

. 530 

Margarine,  Sale  of  . 

• 

. 467 

Lenses.  .... 

• 

191 

Lodgings,  Purnished 

* 

. 537 

— Imported  into  U.  K 

• 

. 895 

Lenro-ry  .... 

377 

Log,  Ship’s  . 

• 

. 194 

Marine  Insurance  . . 

• 

. 663 

Jx:lter  of  Attorney  See  Power  of  Attorney. 

Logwood  . . . 

• 

195,  688 

— Engineering  . 

• 

. 762 

Letters  .... 

191 

[.ollards  ... 

• 

. 195 

Mariner’s  Compass  . 

• 

. 202 

— Art  of  Writing  . 

791 

London  . . 

• 

. 195 

Market,  Making  a.  • 

• 

. 648 

— of  Administration 

529 

— County  Council  . 

• 

. 450 

— Overt  , . 

• 

. 504 

— How  to  Address  . 

805 

— Places  of  Interest  in 

» 

. 999 

Markets,  London  . , 

• 

. 1002 

— of  Marque  . 

629 

— Population,  &c.  . 

• 

. 903 

Marks  on  Old  China  , 

« 

. 1028 

— a.-.  Memorandum  of  Agreement 

570 

London  University 

• 

. 726 

Marquis  ... 

• 

. 804 

This  Index  does  not,  except  in  certain  cases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries,  or 
in  the  Dictionary  ol  General  Intormation,  lor  beinz  alphabetically  arranged  they  admit  of  easy  reference. 
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Page. 

Mamage  (Law)  . 

542 

Middle  Ages,  The  . 

822 

Mourning  (Etiquette)  . 

. 779 

— with  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  . 

563B 

— Park  Plate,  Winners  of 

1016 

MSS.  Preparation  of,  for  Printers  . 1024 

— with  Foreigner  . 

• 

543 

Midshipman 

• 

744 

ilunicipal  Borough 

• 

. 450 

— Licence  , . . 

• 

542 

Midwifery,  as  a Vocation 

• 

773 

■ — Corporation  . 

• 

. 450 

— Nullity  of  . 

• 

544 

Mikado 

• 

852 

— Elections  . 

• 

. 452 

— by  Registrar 

• 

543 

Militarv  Colleges  and  Schools. 

740 

— Engineer  and  Surveyor 

. 767 

— (See  under  Heredity)  , 

• 

368 

— Expenditure 

• 

907 

— Government  . 

• 

. 450 

— Settlement . 

545 

— Uniform,  Wearing 

563 

Murder  . . . 

» 

. 493 

Marriages  in  U.  K.,  Statistics 

* 

902 

Militia  Officers 

741 

Muscles 

• 

. 383 

Married  Happiness,  Conditions 

of  . 

787 

Milk  .... 

382,  689 

Museum,  Visit  to  an  Antiquarian  . 797 

Married  Women  . 

• 

542 

Millet  .... 

• 

689 

Museums,  London. 

• 

. 1002 

— — Contracts  by  ^ 

• 

496 

Milton,  John 

• 

209 

Music  Halls,  London 

• 

. 1002 

— — Evidence  of  . 

• 

487 

Mineral  Rights  Duty 

• 

519 

— in  Street 

• 

. 466 

— — Rights  of  Property 

• 

545 

Mines  and  Minerals  (Law) 

519 

Music,  Royal  Academy  of 

• 

. 259 

— — Wrongs  by  or  to. 

• 

510 

— ahd  Quarries,  No.  working  in 

904 

— — College  of  . 

• 

. 259 

Mars  (planet)  . . , 

• 

202 

— in  Warfare  . 

• 

209 

Musical  Terms  . . 

• 

. 990 

Marsb^,  The  Earl  . . 

• 

428 

Mining  Engineering 

• 

762 

Mutiny  . . , 

• 

. 490 

Massage  .... 

• 

380 

Ministers,  Responsibility  of 

* 

439 

— Act  . , . 

• 

. 441 

Master  of  a British  Ship 

• 

666 

— Salaries  of  . 

• 

440 

— Indian  . • 

• 

. 174 

— — Duties  of 

• 

538 

Ministry,  The 

• 

439 

Mythology  . , » 

• 

. 214 

— — Liabilities  of 

• 

640 

— The  Christian 

• 

734 

Master  and  Servant  (Law) 

• 

538 

— Training  for  . 

• 

735 

Name,  Change  of  , . 

• 

. 563b 

— of  the  Horse 

• 

428 

Minors 

See  Iniants. 

Names,  Fictitious  See 

Pseudonyms. 

— of  the  Rolls 

444 

Mint,  The  Royal  . . 

209,  1003 

— Meaning  of 

• 

. 811 

Master-General  of  Ordnance  . 

• 

441 

Mirage. 

* 

209 

— Pronunciation  of. 

• 

. 812 

Masts  of  a Vessel  . 

• 

996 

Misapplication  of  Words 

• 

922 

Nansen,  Fridtjof  . 

• 

215,  859 

Matches  .... 

204,  689 

Misdemeanour 

* 

489 

Napoleon  I. . , , 

• 

. 215 

Materialism  .... 

• 

845 

Misprison  of  Felony 

• 

491 

Nares  See  Explorers. 

Mauritius  .... 

879,  883 

— of  Treason  . 

• 

489 

Natal  .... 

• 

. 876 

Mayor,  Election  of  . . 

• 

453 

Mispronunciation  . 

• 

925 

National  Debt 

• 

216,  630 

Mayor’s  Court  of  London 

• 

476 

Misrepresentation  in  Contracts 

• 

497 

— — Statistics 

• 

. 907 

Me  Clintock  See  Explorers. 

Missionary  Colleges 

• 

736 

— Gallery 

• 

216,  999 

Me  Kinlay  See  Explorers. 

Mississippi,  The  . 

• 

210 

— Gallery  of  British  Art  . 

. 999 

Measures  and  Weights  . 

• 

693 

Mistake  in  Contract 

• 

497 

— Income  and  Expenditure 

. 906 

Meat  imported  into  TJ.  K. 

• 

894 

— Money  paid  by  , 

• 

497 

— Portrait  Gallery  . 

• 

. 999 

Mediaeval  History 

• 

822 

Mitchell  See  Explorers. 

Natural  History  Museum 

• 

. 1002 

Medical  Appointments  . 

• 

755 

Moderations  (Oxon) 

* 

723 

— Products  of  U.  K. 

• 

. 905 

— Curriculum 

• 

754 

Modern  History,  Review  of 

827 

Nautical  Measure  . 

. 693 

— Diplomas  and  Degrees. 

• 

753 

Mohair 

* 

689 

— Terms  , . 

• 

. 994 

— Eees  .... 

1023 

Mohammed  or  Muhammad 

841 

Naval  Cadet. 

• 

. 744 

— Schools 

754 

Mohammedans  or  Moslems  in  India 

843 

— Colleges  and  Schools 

• 

. 743 

— Training,  Cost  of 

• 

754 

Mohammedanism  or  Muhammadanism  841 

— Engineering 

• 

. 762 

— — of  Women  . 

• 

755 

— Spread  of  . 

• 

• 

842 

— Expenditure 

• 

. 907 

Medici  .... 

• 

205 

— Tenets  of  . 

• 

• 

842 

— Lords. 

• 

. 441 

Medicine  (as  a Profession) 

• 

753 

Molasses 

• 

• 

689 

— Reserve 

• 

. 745 

Mediterranean  Sea 

• 

205 

Monarohs,  Assassination  of 

• 

• 

1008 

Navies,  British  and  Foreign  compared  890 

Meetings,  Company 

• 

686 

Monasteries 

See  Abbeys. 

Navigation  Act 

• 

. 216 

Megaphone  .... 

• 

205 

Money  Article  of  the  Newspapers  . 

658 

Navigators,  Great. 

• 

. 853 

Members  of  Parliament — 

— Bills  in  Parliament 

• 

437 

Navy  (Profession) 

• 

. 742 

— — Attendance  of 

• 

434 

— Colonial  and  Foreign 

700 

— Accountant  Branch 

• 

. 744 

— — Privileges  of 

• 

434 

— Lent  to  Infants  . 

• 

595 

— British 

• 

. 890 

— — Resignation  of  . 

435 

— Orders 

• 

678 

— Colleges  and  Schools 

• 

. 743 

— — Seating  of  • 

• 

434 

— — Statistics 

• 

910 

— Expenditure  on  . 

• 

. 907 

— — Swearing  of 

• 

434 

Money  Market 

• 

655 

— Pay  . 

• 

. 742 

Memorable  Events,  Dates  of  . 

1008 

— — Condition  of 

• 

668 

— Personnel  . . 

• 

. 742 

Memorandum  of  Association  . 

579 

— — Foreign 

• 

• 

658 

— Promotion  . . 

• 

. 742 

Memory  .... 

206,  381 

— — Sensitiveness  of 

• 

657 

— Surgeons  . . 

• 

. 755 

Menu  Card,  Mysteries  of 

« 

781 

— — Tightness  in 

• 

« 

656 

— Training  for 

• 

. 743 

Mercantile  Marine  . . 

• 

744 

Money-Lenders 

• 

694,  655 

Necessaries,  Meaning  of  (Law) 

. 496 

— — Training  for 

• 

744 

Money  paid  by  mistake. 

• 

• 

497 

Necromancy. 

• 

. 217 

— — Training  Ships  of 

• 

745 

Mongoos 

• 

• 

210 

Negligence  (Law) 

• 

. 508 

Mercantile  Pursuits 

• 

771 

Monism 

• 

• 

845 

— Contributory 

• 

. 508 

Merchant  Shipping,  British 

and 

Monograms,  Sacred  . 

• 

• 

795 

Negotiability  (Commerce) 

• 

. 564 

Foreign  compared 

• 

890 

Monorail  System  . 

• 

• 

211 

Negotiable  Instruments . 

• 

. 564 

Merchant’s  Office  (Tea  Trade) 

• 

772 

Monroe  Doctrine  . 

• 

• 

211 

Negro  .... 

• 

. 217 

Mercury  .... 

• 

206 

Monuments,  London 

# 

• 

1002 

Nelson,  Horatio  . 

• 

. 217 

Mercy,  Order  of  . 

• 

804 

Moon,  The  . . . 

• 

m 

211 

Neptune  (planet)  . 

• 

. 217 

Merit,  Order  of  . 

• 

804 

Moravian?  . . . 

• 

• 

840 

Nervous  System  . 

• 

. 384 

Merovingian  Dynasty  . 

• 

822 

Mormons,  The  . . 

• 

• 

212 

Netherlands  . . 

• 

. 217 

Mesmerism  See  Hypnotism. 

Morocco 

• 

• 

212 

Nets 

See  Fishing. 

Metal  and  Machine  Workers,  No.  in 

Mortgage,  Law  relating  to 

• 

• 

523 

New  Brunswick  . 

• 

. 218 

17.  K 

904 

Mortmain 

• 

522 

— Guinea  or  Papua 

• 

. 218 

Metals  from  British  Ores,  Statistics 

905 

Mother' of  Pearl 

See  Pearl. 

— South  Wales 

218,  873,  881 

Metamorphic  Rocks 

• 

207 

Motor  Cars  and  Cycles  See  Automobile. 

— Zealand 

874,  882 

Methodists  .... 

• 

840 

— Engineering  (Profession) 

, 

763 

Newfoundland 

218, 

871,  883 

Metre  .... 

• 

207 

— Excise  Duties 

* 

555,  681 

Newmarket  Stakes,  Winners  of 

. 1016 

Metric  System 

692 

— Law  relating  to  . 

555 

New  Trial  . 

. 480 

Metropolis,  Population,  &c.  . 

* 

903 

— Registration  Eees  and  Letters 

1030 

Newnham  College 

• 

. 733 

Metropolitan  Boroughs  . 

• 

452 

— Sign  Posts  . 

• 

• 

1030 

Newspapers.  Postage 

• 

676,  677 

— Magistrates. 

• 

446 

Mottoes — 

Next  of  Kin  . . 

• 

. 530 

— Police 

• 

468 

— City  Companies  . 

• 

• 

807 

Next  Presentation  See  Patronage. 

— — Court. 

• 

207 

— Orders  of  Knighthood 

• 

• 

807 

Nickel  . . . 

• 

219,  689 

2if  ezico  .... 

* 

207 

— Regiments  . 

» 

• 

810 

Nigeria  ... 

• 

. 875 

Micrometer  .... 

• 

208 

— Towns 

• 

• 

808 

Nile,  The  . . . 

• 

. 219 

Microphone  .... 

• 

203 

— Universities 

807 

— Battle  of  . . 

• 

. 219 

Microscope  .... 

• 

208 

Mountains,  Highest  in  the  World  . 

1012 

Nimbus  . . . 

• 

. 794 

This  ladez  does  not,  esoepi  in  certain  oases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Bledioal  Dictionaries,  os 
ia  the  PiotiQ&arF  of  Qesesai  Information,  lor  being  alphahetioall;  arranged  they  admit  of  easy  reference. 
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Nirvana  • • • 

• 

218,  848 

Order  of  Merit  • • • 

• 

804 

Partnership,  Dissolution  of 

• 

. 591 

Nisi  Prius  , . , 

. 476 

— of  W ords  ... 

920 

Party  Uovernmeni/ 

• 

. 438 

Nobel  Prizes  . . 

• 

. 220 

Orders  m Council ... 

# 

439 

Passage  Court  of  Liverpool 

• 

, 476 

Nobility  and  Gentry,  How  to 

address  805 

— Holy  .... 

• 

514 

Passengers,  Railway  (Law) 

• 

. 672 

— Degrees  of  . . 

. 804 

Orders  of  Knighthood  . 

• 

801 

— Luggage  . 

• 

• 

. C71 

Noms  de  Plume  See  Pseudonyms. 

— — Mottoes  of  . 

• 

807 

Passport 

• 

• 

. 631 

Nonconformists  . 

• 

. 839 

Ordination,  Examinations  for 

• 

736 

Pasture,  The  Common  of 

• 

. 520 

— Theological  Colleges 

• 

. 738 

— Requirements  for 

• 

734 

Patagonia  . 

* 

• 

. 231 

— Training  for  the  ilinistry 

. 737 

— Training  for 

9 

735 

Patent  Office  Appointments 

• 

. 748 

Non-county  Boroughs  . 

. 452 

Ordnance  College  ... 

740 

Patents,  Law  of  . 

• 

• 

. 601 

Non-disclosure,  effect  on  Contracts  . 497 

— Survey 

225 

Patronage,  Church 

• 

• 

. 516 

Non-forfeitable  Policy  . 

. 660 

Organs  (Music) 

225 

Pauper  Children  . 

• 

• 

. 464 

Nordenskiold  See  Explorers. 

— Famous 

. 1013 

— Litigant 

• 

. 482 

Norman  Architecture  . 

• 

. 220 

Origin  of  Species  Hee  Darwinism. 

— Lunatics 

• 

. 4C4 

— Conquest  . . 

• 

. 220 

Oiieanists  .... 

225 

Paupers  Classification  of 

• 

. 463 

Normans 

• 

. 220 

Ornaments  Rubric 

613 

— Disorderly  . 

• 

• 

. 461 

North  Pole,  Expeditions  to 

• 

. 857 

Orthodox  Church  See  Greek  Church. 

— and  Poor  Relief 

• 

m 

. 905 

North  Sea  ... 

. 220 

Ostracism  .... 

• 

226 

— Removal  of 

• 

. 461 

Nose  .... 

• 

. .384 

Ostrich  Feathers  . . . 

• 

226 

— “ Settlement  ” of 

• 

. 461 

Not  Negotiable 

• 

. 568 

Ottoman  Dynasty  . . 

• 

843 

Pawn  or  Pledge  . 

• 

• 

. 632 

Not  Proven  . 

• 

. 221 

Ottomans  .... 

• 

226 

Pawnbrokers 

• 

. 696 

Notable  Swims 

. 1019 

Outdoor  Relief  ... 

• 

463 

Pawning  of  Stolen  Goods 

# 

. 697 

Notice  to  Quit 

. 537 

Outside  Brokers  . 

648 

Pay,  Axmy  . 

• 

• 

, 739 

Notification  of  Disease  . 

• 

. 466 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  . 

462 

— Navy. 

• 

• 

. 742 

Noting  a Bill 

• 

567,  630 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat 

Pi.ace 

Payer 

See  Explorers. 

Nova  Scotia. 

• 

. 221 

Results  .... 

. 1018 

Paying  Differences  (Stock  Exchange)  623 

Novation  ... 

• 

. 499 

Oxford  University 

722 

Payment  into  Court 

9 

. 478 

Nuisances  ... 

• 

492,  509 

— — Colleges  of  . 

• 

723 

Pearl  . 

232,  689 

Nullity  of  Marriage 

• 

. 544 

— — — Women’s 

• 

7 32 

Pedlar. 

• 

. 632 

Numismatics 

• 

. 221 

Oxford  Movement,  The 

• 

227 

Peel,  Sir  Robert  . 

• 

. 232 

Nurse  .... 

• 

385,  403 

Oxley  See 

Explorers. 

Peerage 

• 

. 804 

Nursing  as  a Vocation  . 

• 

. 773 

Peers — 

Nutations  . 

• 

. 221 

Oxygen  .... 

• 

227 

— Hereditary . 

• 

. 433 

Nutmegs 

221,  689 

Ozone  ..... 

* 

228 

— Irish  . 

• 

. 433 

Nyassaland  ... 

• 

, 878 

- — Life  . 

. 433 

• — Scottish 

• 

. 433 

Dah  .... 

• 

222,  689 

Pacific  Ocean 

* 

228 

— - Spiritual 

• 

. 432 

Oaks,  Winners  of  the  . 

« 

. 1015 

Packets,  Kalfpemiy  (Post  Office)  . 

676 

— Temporal  . 

• 

. 433 

Oath  . ... 

* 

. 487 

Pain  ..... 

• 

387 

Peloponnesian  War 

• 

233,  817 

— Parliamentary  . 

* 

. 434 

Palaces,  Royal  ... 

. 1004 

Penal  Servitude  . 

. 470 

Obesity 

. 385 

Palestine  .... 

• 

228 

Penalties,  Unstamped  Documents  . 684 

Occupations  of  the  People  of  TT. 

K.  904 

Panama  Canal  . 

• 

229 

Penang 

• 

. 879 

Oddfellows  . 

• 

090 

Panic,  Commercial 

• 

618 

Pe-ninsular  War  . 

* 

. 233 

Ode  .... 

• 

. 223 

Panorama  .... 

229 

Pensions  to  Ex-Ministers 

. 440 

Offences  against — 

Pantheism  .... 

• 

844 

— Old  Age 

• 

. 563b 

— Individuals.  . 

. 493 

Paper 

230, 

689 

Pepper 

• 

234,  689 

— the  Public  . 

. 489 

— Currency  . 

, 

631 

Peppercorn  Rent 

• 

. 535 

— Public  Justice 

. 490 

— Imports  and  Exports  . 

897, 

900 

Peptonised  Foods 

• 

. 888 

— — Morals 

• 

. 492 

Paraguay  . . . . 

• 

230 

Perpetual  Curate  . 

• 

. 447 

— — Peace.  . 

• 

. 491 

Pared  Post  .... 

676, 

677 

Personal  Property, 

• 

616,  525 

— — Trade 

• 

. 491 

— Insurance  . 

675, 

678 

Pei*sonalty  . 

• 

516,  525 
234,  680 

Offensive  Trades  . 

. 466 

— Btatistics  . 

. 

910 

Perfumery  , 

• 

Offer,  Withdrawal  of  , 

• 

. 569 

Parchment  Certificate,  Teachers’ 

761 

Perjury 

» 

. 490 

Officers,  Commissioned  . 

• 

. 739 

Parent  and  Child  (Law) 

• 

546 

Perpendicular  Style  (Architecture)  . 799 

— Mercantile  Marine 

• 

. 744 

Parents,  Liability  of 

• 

546 

Persia  . 

* 

. 234 

— Naval  . . 

. 742 

Parental  Treatment  of  Children 

788 

— Empire  of  . 

• 

. 816 

Officers  of  the — 

Parish  Council 

• 

448 

Personal  Rights  (Law) 

* 

. 512 

— Church  . . 

• 

. 44G 

— — Elections  . 

454 

— Liberty,  Right 

lo 

. 612 

— CommoiK  . 

• 

. 436 

— Meeting 

• 

448 

Personation  at  Elections 

. 453 

' Eav^  ... 

• 

. 444 

Park,  Mungo 

230, 

854 

Persons  of  Rank  . 

. 804 

— Lcsrds. 

« 

. 433 

Parks  and  Gardens,  London  . 

1003 

Persons,  Mode  of  Addressing 

. 805 

Official  Buildings,  London 

• 

. 1002 

Parliament,  Houses  of  . 

• 

230 

Peru  . 

• 

. 235 

— Receiver 

. 576 

— AdjouiTiment  . 

• 

450 

Pestilences,  Dates  of  Great 

. 1009 

Oil  .... 

• 

385,  689 

— ■ Dissolution.  . 

* 

430 

Peter  the  Great  . 

. 235 

— " G'SS  ... 

. 223 

— Duration  . 

• 

430 

— — Hermit 

• 

. 235 

— Seeds  imported  into  U. 

K. 

. 896 

— History  . . 

• 

429 

Petitions,  Election 

• 

431,  454 

Oil-wells 

. 223 

• — Members  . . . 

434 

Petroleum  . 

• 

235,  689 

Ointment 

. 386 

— Opening 

429 

Petty  Jury  . 

• 

. 483 

Old  Age  Pensions  . 

. 563b 

— Origin 

• 

429 

— Sessions 

« 

. 477 

Old  Catholics 

• 

. 838 

— Power  . . . 

426 

Pew-rents 

• 

. 514 

— Lutherans  . . 

. 839 

— Prerogatives  . . 

• 

430 

Pharmacopoeia 

• 

. S88 

Old  China,  with  marks  . 

• 

. 1028 

— Prorogation 

• 

430 

Pharmaceutical  Society 

. 763 

Olives  .... 

. 689 

— Summoning 

• 

429 

— Chemistry  . 

• 

. 763 

One-man  Company 

• 

. 579 

Parliamentary  Bills  . . 

• 

437 

Pharmacy  (as  a Profession) 

. 763 

One  Thousand  Guineas,  Winncars 

of  1015 

— Committees  . . 

• 

438 

— School  of  . 

• 

. 764 

Onions 

. 689 

— Divisions  . . . 

« 

435 

— Scholarships 

• 

. 764 

Opals  .... 

. 689 

— Elections  . 

« 

430 

— (Employment  for  W omen) 

. 774 

Opium 

224, 

38G,  689 

■ — History  . . . 

* 

429 

Philippines  . 

• 

. 236 

Optics 

. 224 

— Procedure  . 

• 

436 

Phonograph . . 

• 

. 237 

Optimes  CTTniversity) 

. 725 

— Reform  BUls 

429 

Phosphorus  . 

• 

. 237 

Options.  r>efilir/g  in 

♦ 

. 650 

Parry,  Sir  William  . . 

231 

857 

Photography  , 

• 

237,  774 

Orange  Free  State 

• 

224,  877 

Parseeism  . . . . 

• 

849 

Photogravure 

• 

. 237 

Oranges 

224,  689 

Parsees  . . . . 

9 

850 

Photophone  . 

• 

. 237 

Ordei.  . . . 

. 224 

Partners  and  Partnerships  (Law)  . 

589 

Phrases,  Classical  and  Foreign 

. 944 

Order,  Imperial  Service. 

. 804 

Partners,  Liability  of  . 

4 

590 

Phjrsical  Training. 

• 

. 412 

— of  Mercy  . 

• 

. 804 

— Limited  . , 

• 

590 

— — (Employment  for  Women)  774 

This  Index  does  not,  except  In  certain  cases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries  or 
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Phyaiciaas  and  Surgeons,  No.  in  U.  K.  vn  > 


— (Profession) 

• 

. 753 

Picketing  (Trade  Disputes) 

• 

. 605 

Pillory. 

• 

. 238 

Pine  .... 

• 

238,  690 

Pine-apples  , 

« 

338,  690 

Piracy 

• 

. 238 

Piscary.  The  Common  of 

• 

. 520 

Pitcairn  Island 

• 

. 239 

Pitchblende . . . 

• 

. 239 

Places  of  Entertainment,  London 

. 1003 

— of  Interest  in  London  . 

. 999 

Plagues,  Dates  of  Great 

• 

. 1009 

Planchette  ... 

• 

. 239 

Planets  ... 

« 

. 239 

Pleadings  . , 

• 

. 478 

PlimsoU  Mark  • , 

• 

. 996 

Plumbago 

See  Bladclead. 

Plums  .... 

• 

. 690 

Pluralities  . , 

• 

. 515 

Plymouth  Bretiiren 

m 

240,  841 

Pneumatic  Tyres  . 

• 

, 240 

Poaching 

• 

. 652 

Poet  Laureate 

• 

, 428 

Poetry,  Characters  in  . 

• 

. 950 

— Familiar  Quotations 

from 

. 961 

Poisons  ... 

• 

. 390 

— Sale  of  . . 

• 

. 407 

Poisonous  Plants  . 

• 

, . 391 

Poland 

• 

. 240 

Polar  Exploration. 

• 

. 857 

Police  (I/aw) 

• 

241,  467 

— Constables,  Eribing 

• 

. 550 

— — Obstructing 

. 468 

Politics 

. 241 

Policy  (Insurance) 

660, 

662,  663 

— ^ Assignment  of 

• 

661,  663 

— Collective  . 

• 

. 665 

— Floating 

• 

. 665 

— Lloyd’s  form  of  . 

• 

. 663 

Polygamy  . 

• 

, 241 

Polytechnics,  see  under  “ 
Institutes  '* 

Technical 

Polytheism  . 

. 844 

Poor  Law  . 

. 460 

— — Authorities  . 

. 461 

— — Legislation  , 

• 

. 460 

Union,  see  under  “ Board  of 
Omardians  ” 


Poor  Prisoners.  Defence  of  . 

. 482 

— Relief,  Expenditure  on 

. 908 

Pope,  The  .... 

. 241 

Population,  Density  of  . . 

Population — 

. 887 

— British  Empire  . 

885,  891 

— Chief  Countries  . 

. 886 

— Chief  Cities  and  Towns 

887,  902 

— Counties  of  U.K. 

. 901 

— United  Kingdom. 

. 903 

Portrait  GaUery,  National 

. 999 

Portugal  .... 

. 242 

Portuguese  Explorers,  Early  . 

, 853 

Post  Cards  .... 

676,  677 

— — Statistics 

. 910 

Post  Date  .... 

. 633 

— Obit  Bonds 

. 632 

— Mortem 

. 391 

Postage,  Evasion  of 

. 680 

— Stamps 

. 676 

— — spoiled,  &c. 

. 680 

Postage  Rates,  Inland  . 

. 679 

— •—  Foreign  and  Colonial  . 677 

— — Table  of 

. 678 

Postal  Guido  ... 

. 675 

— Orders 

. 678 

— — Statistics  , . 

. 910 

— Revenue  . 

. 906 

Poste  Restante 

675,  676 

Postmaster  and  the  Public  . 

. 680 

P ostmastei’-Gener  al 

. 444 

— Exclusive  Rights  of  . 

. 675 

Post  Mortem  ... 

. 391 

Post  Office  .... 

. 674 

— — Annuities  . 

679,  707 

— — Excise  Licences  . 

. 680 

— — Expenditure  on  . 

. 907 

INDEX. 
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Post  Office,  Female  Learners 

• 

748 

— — Female  Sorters  . 

749 

— — Life  lasurance  . 

679 

707 

— — Progress  of. 

674,  910 

— — Revenue  from 

906 

— — Savings  Bank  607, 

678 

, 911 

— — Statistics  . 

910,  911 

Pottery  .... 

242 

Poultry  and  Game,  Imports  of 

894 

Power  of  Attorney 

612 

Prae-Raphaelites  ... 

796 

Prebendary  .... 

447 

Precedence,  Rules  of  . 

806 

— Tables  of  . . . 

806 

Prefixes,  Greek  and  Latin 

936 

Premier.  The 

439 

Preparation  of  MSS.  for  Printers 

1024 

Prerogative,  Royal 

427 

Presbyterianism  . 

839 

Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  . 

839 

Present  Values  of  Annuities,  &c. 

704 

Presentment  (Bill  of  Exchange) 

567 

Presidents  of  France  and  U.  S.  A.  . 

100? 

— Assassinations  of. 

1008 

Press,  Liberty  of  . 

512 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Act 

592 

— of  Cruelty  to  Children  . 

563a 

" Previous  Question  ” . 

784 

Primary  Education 

716 

— — of  G irls 

731 

Prime  Minister,  The 

439 

Primitive  Man 

843 

— E.eligious  Ideas  . 

843 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

244 

Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes,  Winners  of 

1016 

Principal  and  Agent  (Law)  . 

591 

Printing,  Correcting  Proofs  . 

1026 

— Invention  of 

244 

— Technical  Terms . 

1024 

Piisoner’s  Confession 

40*8 

, 486 

Private  Banks 

652 

— Bills  in  Parliament 

437 

— Ballot  for  , 

485 

— Library,  Formation  of. 

984 

— Schools 

719 

— Secretary,  Duties  of  . 

785 

Privilege  (Libel)  . 

506 

Privileges  of  M.P.’s 

434 

Privy  Council,  The 

438 

— — Judicial  Committee  of 

475 

Prize  Fights. 

24*4 

, 491 

Probate  .... 

628 

Procedure  at  Committee  Meetings 

785, 786 

— in  the  Courts 

477 

— in  Criminal  Matters 

480 

— in  H.  of  Commons 

435 

— in  H.  of  Lords  . 

433 

— in  Parliament 

436 

— at  Public  Meetings 

783,  786 

Proctor  .... 

214 

Proctors  (University)  . 

721 

Products,  Commercial  . 

685 

— Natural  of  U.  K. 

905 

■ — of  Numbers  at  a glance 

709 

Professional  Pees  . 

1023 

Professions,  Guide  to  the 

734 

— No.  engaged  in  . 

904 

Progress  of  Post  Office  . 

674,  910 

Promissory  Notes . 

569 

Promoters  of  a Company 

581 

Pronunciation,  Aids  to  right  . 

924 

— Errors  in  . . 

924 

— of  Surnames 

812 

Proofs,  How  to  correct  . 

1026 

Property  Tax 

558 

Prosecution,  Malicious  . . 

509 

Prosecutor,  Public  . . 

245 

Prospectus  of  a Company 

581 

Prostitution  .... 

492 

Protection,  Public 

467 

— of  Wild  Birds 

1021 

Protest  (Bills  of  Exchange)  . 

567 

, 633 

Proving  Wills 

628 

Prussia  .... 

245 

— Rise  of  . . , 

834 

— War  wth  Austria  . 

63 

Pseudonyms.  . • • 

21 

Page. 

, 983 

Puberty  .... 

. 393 

Public  Analyst  . . , 

. 765 

— Danger.  Driving  to  , 

492,  655 

— Elementary  Schools 

472,  716 

— Health  . . , 

393.  464 

— Meeting  . . , 

783,  786 

— — Right  of 

. 513 

— Meetings,  Procedure  at 

783,  786 

— Peace,  Offences  against 

. 491 

— Policy.  Agreement  against 

. 493 

— Prosecutor . 

. 245 

— Protection  . 

. 467 

— Schools,  'The 

. 720 

— Speaking.  Hints  on  . 

. 782 

— Worship,  Disturbing  . 

490. 514 

— — Regulation  Act  . 

. 516 

Publican’s  Licence 

. 681 

Puisne  Judges 

. 445 

Pump  ..... 

. 245 

Punctuation. 

. 923 

Punic  War  .... 

. 818 

Punishment  of  Corrupt  Transactions  592 

Punjab  .... 

. 245 

Pupil-Teachers  ... 

. 760 

Puritans  .... 

. 246 

Pyramids  .... 

. 246 

Quacks  .... 

. 394 

Quakers  .... 

247,  840 

Quarantine  .... 

247,  394 

Quarries  Fencing  Act  . 

. 521 

Quarter  Days 

. 633 

— Sessions 

. 477 

Quarter-Master  General. 

. 441 

Quebec  .... 

. 247 

Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  . 

. 516 

Queensland  . . . 247, 

873,  881 

Queen  Victoria 

. 305 

— Descendants  of  . 

. 1006 

Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland 

. 729 

Queens  of  England 

. 1007 

Questions  in  Parliament 

. 435 

Quinine  .... 

. 394 

Quit  Rent  .... 

. 5oo 

Quorum  .... 

. 633 

— in  Parliament 

. 435 

Quotation  on  Stock  Exchange 

. 648 

Quotations,  Familiar 

. 961 

Rabbits  .... 

. 2-18 

Races,  Boat,  Winners  of 

. 1018 

— Horse,  Winners  of 

. 1015 

Races  of  Mankind. 

. 1013 

Racing  See  Horse-racing. 

Rack  Rent  .... 

• 5da 

Radium  .... 

. 248 

Raffles  and  Lotteries 

. 492 

Railway  Company  as  Carrier . 

. 670 

— — Duties  and  Liabilities 

511, 

670,  671 

Railway  Accidents  (Law) 

. 671 

— Clearing  House  . 

, 669 

— Passengers  . 

. 672 

— Rates  ... 

. 670 

— System  ... 

. 669 

— Tickets 

• 672 

— Travelling  . 

. 673 

Railways  .... 

249,  669 

— Statistics  . 

. 909 

— Termini,  London. 

. 1004 

— Tunnels 

. 1013 

Rainbow  .... 

. 249 

Rainfalls,  Comparative  . 

. 1013 

P,anch  .... 

. 249 

Rape  of  the  Sabines 

. 250 

Ratepayer  .... 

. 458 

Rates — 

— • Enforcement  of  Payment 

. 460 

— Exemption  from  . . 

. 457 

— Making  and  Collecting. 

. 460 

— Receipts  from 

. 908 

— Various  kinds  . 

. 455 

— Who  pays  ? . . 

. m 

Rationalism  ... 

. 25l| 

This  Index  does  not,  except  in  certain  cases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries,  of 
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INDEX, 


Raw  Materials  imported  into  U. 

Page, 
K.  895 

— Meat  Juice 

. 394 

Reading  Aloud,  Art  of  . 

. 792 

Reading  in  Chambers  . . 

. 751 

Ready  Reckoner  . 

. 710 

Real  Estate  Charges  Acts 

. 525 

— Property  (Law)  . . 

516,  525 

Realty 

516,  525 

Rebecca  Riots 

. 250 

Rebellion,  The  Great  . 

. 250 

Recaption  .... 

. 504 

Receipts  .... 

. 633 

Receiving  Order  (Bankruptcy) 

. 675 

— Stolen  Property  . 

. 493 

Recent  Events 

. 833 

Recognizance 

. 481 

Reconstruction  of  Companies. 

. 588 

Recorder,  The  ( City  of  London) 

. 445 

Recorders  of  Boroughs  . 

. 445 

Records,  Sporting  and  Athletic 

. 1019 

Recovery  of  Goods 

. 504 

— of  Money  Lent  . 

. 596 

— of  Premises  by  Landlord 

. 537 

— of  Stolen  Property 

468,  494 

Rector  .... 

. 447 

Red  Cross,  The  Royal  . 

. 804 

— River  Expedition 

. 251 

Redemption,  Equity  of  (Law) 

. 625 

— Time  for  . 

. 525 

Redirection  of  Letters,  &c.  . 

. 675 

Redundancy  of  Words  . 

, 921 

Referendum  ... 

. 251 

Reflex  Action 

. 395 

Reform  Bills,  Parliamentary  . 

251,  429 

Reformation,  The  . 

. 251 

Reformatory  Schools  . 

. 563A 

Refrigerated  Food  . 

. 251 

Refuse,  Removal  of 

. 466 

Regatta,  Winner  at  Henley  . 

. 1018 

R^ency  Bfll 

. 951 

Registered  Land,  Mortgage  of 

. 525 

— Letters  and  Parcels  . 

. 675 

Registers,  Falsifying 

. 494 

Registrar,  Marriage  by  . . 

. 543 

Registration  of — 

— Births  and  Deaths  . 

. 470 

— Building  Societies 

. 607 

— Clubs. 

. 550 

— Friendly  Societies 

. 606 

— Letters  and  Parcels 

. 675 

— Marriages  . 

. 543 

— Trade  Marks  . 

. 603 

— — Unions 

. 605 

Reign  of  Terror  . 

. 252 

Re-Insurance 

. 663 

Relative  Height  and  Weight  . 

. 1013 

— Times 

. 712 

Relatives,  Maintenance  of 

. 464 

Release  on  Probation  . 

. 470 

Relics,  Prehistoric. 

. 798 

Relief,  Medical 

. 464 

— Outdoor 

. 463 

— Poor  .... 

. 463 

Religions  of  the  World  . 

. 836 

— Tabular  View 

836,  852 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools 

. 473 

— Liberty,  Rights  to 

. 512 

Renaissance,  The  . 

252,  826 
. 535 

Rent  ..... 

Repairs  (Landlord  and  Tenant) 

. 536 

Replevin  .... 

. 504 

Reptiles  .... 

. 252 

Republican  Party 

. 252 

Reserve  Forces  ... 

563,  741 

Respiration  .... 

252,  395 

Respondentia  Bond 

. 666 

Responsibility,  Limits  of 

. 489 

— of  Ministers  . 

. 439 

Responsions  (Ox on) 

. 723 

Restaurants  and  Hotels  (Law) 

. 548 

Restraint  on  Anticipation 

. 545 

— of  Marriage 

. 490 

— of  Trade 

. 499 

Restriction  on  Employment 

of 

Women  and  Children. 

. 539 

Return  Tickets 

. 673 

Returned  Letters  . 
Revenue,  British  Empire 
— Departments  . 
— National  . , 

Revocation  of  Patents  . 

— — Wills . 

Revolution,  English  , 
— French  . , 

Rhodes’  Scholarships 
Rhodesia  ... 
Rhubarb  . . . 

Rhythm 
Ribbon  Society 
Rice  .... 


Page. 
. 675 

. 891 

. 444 

440,  906 
. 602 
. 527 

. 253 

. 253 

. 724 

877,  882 
. 396 

254,  794 
. 254 

254,  690 


Rifle  Shooting,  King’s  Prize  Winners  1020 
Right  to  a Jury  ....  478 

— of  Public  Meeting  . . 512 

— • of  Way  ....  520 

Rights,  various  kinds  . . 512, 520 

Ring 255 

— How  to  Remove  . .397 

Riot  and  Riot  Act  . . . 491 

Rivers 255 

— Longest  in  the  World  . . 1012 

Road,  Rule  of  the  . . . 510 

Roads 255 

Roberts,  Earl  ....  256 

Rocky  Mountains  . . .256 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds  . . 461 

Rohlfs  See  Explorers. 

Roll  (Solicitors)  Admission  to  . 752 

RoUs,  Hon.  0.  S 31 

Rolls,  Master  of  the  . . . 444 

Roman  Catholic  Church  257,  737,  838 
— Literature  . . . .820 

— Numerals  ....  1027 
Roman  Empire  ....  820 

— — Partition  of  . . . 821 

Roman  Republic  ....  818 

— — Decline  and  Fall  . 819 

Rome 257 

— and  Carthage  . . . 819 

— Early  History  of.  . . 818 

— Supremacy  of  . . . 819 

Rontgen  Rays  . . . 257,  423 

Roots,  Greek  and  Latin  . . 937 

Rosetta  Stone  . . . .258 

Ross,  John  and  James  . . 258,  857 

Rotation  of  Crops.  . . .258 

Roumania  . . . . . 259 

Rowing  Champions  . . . 1018 

— Results  ....  1018 
Royal  Academy  ....  259 

— — of  Music  . . . 259 

— Arms  and  Tradesmen  . . 604 

— Assent  to  Bills  . . .437 

— College  of  Music  ...  259 

— Dockyards  . . . .742 

— Exchange  ....  259 

— Family  . . . 427,  804 

— George,  The  ...  259 

— Holloway  College  . . 733 

— Household  . ■.  . .428 

— Hunt  Cup,  Winners  of.  . 1016 
— Institute  of’iBritish  Architects  766 
— Marines,  Commissions  in  .741 
— Marriage  ....  427 

— Military  Academy,  Woolwich  740 

— — College,  Sandhurst  . 740 

— Mint 209 

— Naval  Colleges  . . .743 

— — Reserve  . . .745 

Navy.  ....  742 

— Observatory,  Greenwich  . 1002 
— Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert  803 
— Palaces  ....  1004 
— Prerogative  . . . 427 

— Red  Cross  ....  804 

— Society  ....  259 

— Titles 427 

— United  Service  Association  . 1002 
— University  of  Ireland  . .729 

— Victorian  Order  . . . 803 

Royalty,  How  to  Address  . , 805 

Rubber  .....  259 

Ruby 260,  690 


Page. 

Rugby  (Football)  Results 

• 

. 1017 

Rule  of  the  Road 

• 

. 510 

Rules  of  Order  (Public  Meetings)  . 784 

Rum  .... 

• 

260,  690 

Ruminants  . . . 

• 

. 260 

Running  Records  . 

• 

. 1019 

Rural  Dean  . 

• 

. 447 

— District  Councils 

• 

f . 449 

Russia.  . . , 

• 

f.  . 260 

Russo-Japanese  War  . 

• 

. 309 

— Treaty  . , 

• 

i,  . 836 

Russo-Turkish  War  . 

# 

. 261 

Rye  House  Plot  , . 

• 

. 261 

Sable  .... 

• 

261,  690 

Sacred  Symbols  . , 

• 

. 794 

Sacrilege  ... 

• 

. 490 

Safes  . . . , 

• 

. 261 

Safety-Lamp  , , 

• 

. 261 

Safety-valve.  . • 

• 

. 261 

Sagas  .... 

• 

. 261 

Sahara,  The  . . 

• 

. 262 

Sails  of  a Ship  . , 

• 

. 996 

St.  Andrews.  . . 

• 

. 262 

— University  . 

• 

729,  733 

St.  Helena  . 

262 

, 879,  883 

St.  HUda’s  HaU  . 

• 

. 733 

St.  Hugh’s  Hall  . 

• 

. 733 

St.  James’s  Palace 

• 

262,  1004 

St.  Lawrence,  River 

• 

. 262 

St.  Leger,  Winners  of  the 

. 1015 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  Order  of  803 

St.  Patrick,  Order  of 

• 

. 803 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 

• 

263,  1000 

Saints,  Emblems  of 

• 

. 795 

Salaries  of  Ministers 

• 

. 440 

Sale  .... 

• 

. 569 

— Bills  of 

• 

. 597 

— of  Bread,  Coals,  &c.  . 

. 467 

— of  Goods  . 

. 570 

— — when  Contract  Enforce- 

able 

• 

. 498 

— in  Market  Overt . 

* 

. 504 

— Unsound  Food  . 

• 

. 467 

Sales  by  Auction  . 

• 

. 573 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of  . 

• 

. 263 

Salmon 

• 

. 263 

— close  time  . . 

• 

. 1022 

Salt  .... 

• 

264,  690 

Salutations  . 

• 

. 264 

Salvage 

• 

. 669 

— Corps  . , 

• 

. 468 

Salvation  Army  . 

• 

264,  841 

Sanctuary  . 

• 

. 264 

Sandal-wood 

• 

265,  690 

Sandhurst  College 

. 740 

Sanitary  Authorities 

. 464 

— Inspection,  Employment 

for 

Women  . 

. 773 

— Powers  of  Local  Authorities  . 466 

Sanitation  . . . 

• 

399,  464 

Sanskrit 

• 

. 265 

Sapphire 

• 

265,  690 

Saracen  Empire,  see  under  " Spread 

of  Muhammadanism  ” 

• 

. 842 

Sarawak  ... 

• 

. 880 

Sardines  ... 

• 

265,  690 

Saskatchewan  . . 

• 

. 265 

Satin  .... 

• 

266,  690 

Satin-wood  . . * 

/ • 

266,  690 

Saturn  (planet)  . . 

• 

. 266 

Savings  Banks  . . 

• 

. 607 

— — Post  Office  . 

• 

. 678 

— — Statistics  . 

• 

. 911 

Saxon  Emperors  . 

• 

. 823 

Scagliola 

• 

. 266 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

— Art  . . . 

• 

. 758 

— City  Companies  . 

• 

. 721 

— County  Council  . 

• 

. 717 

— Dentistry  . . 

• 

. 756 

— Engineering  . 

• 

. 762 

— Law  . . . 

• 

751,  752 

— Medicine  . 

• 

. 754 

— Open  and  Close  . 

• 

. 721 

— Pharmacy  . 

• 

. 764 

This  Index  does  not,  except  in  certain  cases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries,  or 
in  the  Dictionary  o!  General  Information,  for  being  alphabetically  arranged  they  admit  of  easy  reference. 
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Page. 

Page. 

Page. 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Share  Warrant 

• 

585 

635 

South  Kensington  Museum 

— Rhodes’  , 

• 

• 

724 

Shareholders 

• 

• 

584 

See  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

— Science  . . 

• 

758 

Shares 

• 

• 

584 

— Sea  Bubble  . . 

• 

279 

— Teaching  . 

717,  759 

— in  a Company 

• 

• 

584 

Spam  ..... 

• 

279 

— Theological  Colleges 

• 

736,  738 

Sheffield 

• 

272 

— Ascendency  of  . . 

• 

826 

— Travelling  . 

• 

• 

771 

— Marks 

• 

• 

604 

Spanish- American  War  . 

• 

279 

— University  . 

• 

• 

721 

— University  . 

• 

• 

728 

Spanish,  Commercial  Terms  in 

• 

640 

— Women’s  Colleges 

• 

• 

732 

Shell  (projectile)  . 

* 

• 

272 

Spanish  Explorers,  Early  , 

• 

853 

Schoolmen  , . , 

• 

267, 

823 

Sheriil 

• 

• 

272 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of  . 

• 

279 

Schools,  various  kinds  . 

• 

716- 

-720 

Shield,  Heraldic  . 

• 

• 

801 

Sparta.  .... 

• 

2S9 

— Dental  . . 

• 

• 

755 

Shintoism 

• 

852 

— Supremacy  of  . . 

• 

817 

— Girls’  , . , 

• 

• 

731 

Ship-Broker 

• 

• 

669 

Speak,  Learning  to  . . 

« 

406 

— Medical  . , 

• 

• 

754 

Ship  Owner  as  Carrier 

• 

• 

667 

Speaker,  The 

• 

436 

— Military  . , 

• 

• 

740 

— Rig  of 

• 

• 

997 

Speaking,  Hints  on  Public 

• 

782’ 

— Naval 

• 

• 

743 

Shipping 

• 

• 

665 

Special  Jury  . . . 

• 

48S 

Schools,  Sources  of  Income 

• 

• 

473 

— Statistics  . 

• 

» 

890 

— Licence  (Marriage) 

• 

542 

Schooner,  Rig  of  . 

• 

996 

Ships,  Training 

• 

« 

745 

— Settlement  (Stock  Exchange) 

649 

Schwernfurth 

See  Explorers. 

Ship’s  Papers 

• 

• 

667 

Specie  Point 

• 

657 

Science  and  Art  teaching 

• 

• 

758 

Shipwrecks,  Dates  of  Notable 

1010 

Specific  Gravity  . 

• 

280 

— Teachers  . , 

• 

• 

758 

Shoddy 

• 

273 

— performance  of  Contracts 

• 

502 

— Scholarships  , 

• 

• 

758 

Shorthand  . , 

• 

273 

Spectacles  .... 

• 

280 

Scienter  . . • 

• 

511 

— Clerk . , 

• 

• 

771 

Spectroscope  . , 

• 

280 

Scoresby 

See  Explorers. 

Shot  . 

m 

• 

273 

Spectrum  .... 

• 

280 

Scotista  ... 

• 

• 

823 

Siam  . . , 

• 

• 

273 

— Analysis  . . . 

• 

280 

Scotland  . . . 

• 

267,  864 

Siberia 

• 

• 

273 

Speech  .... 

• 

406 

— Church  of  . • 

• 

839 

Sibyl  . 

• 

• 

273 

— Errors  of  . 

• 

918 

— Churches  in  , 

• 

724,  839 

Sicilian  Vespers  . 

• 

• 

273 

Speke,  John  Hanning  . , 

280,  85i 

— Statistics  . , 

• 

• 

901 

Sicily  . 

• 

273 

Spires,  Notable  ... 

• 

1014 

— Universities  of  . 

* 

728 

Sick-nursing  as  a Vocation 

773 

Spirit  Duty  .... 

• 

685 

— Yard . 

267 

Sierra  Leone 

. 274,  875,  883 

— Licence  . . , 

• 

682 

Scott 

See  Explorers. 

Sight  . 

• 

• 

403 

Spirits,  Revenue  from  . . 

• 

908 

Screw  Propeller  . 

• 

267 

Signalling 

• 

• 

274 

Spiritualism  ... 

• 

281 

Scripture  Weights  and  Measures 

• 

700 

Signatures,  Bishops’ 

• 

• 

807 

Spoiled  Stamps  . , 

• 

563 

Sculpture  . 

• 

268 

Signs  and  Symbols 

• 

1027 

Sponges  .... 

281 

691 

Sea  . • • • 

• 

268 

Sikhs,  The  . 

• 

274 

Spores  .... 

281 

Sea  serpent  . . * 

• 

• 

268 

Silk  . . . 

• 

274 

Sporting  Records  . . . 1017, 

1019 

Sea-sickness  . . 

• 

• 

400 

— imported  into  U 

. K. 

896 

— Seasons  . . . 

• 

1021 

Sea-weeds  ... 

• 

• 

269 

Silver  . 

27*4 

, 691 

Sports  and  Pastimes  . . 

• 

1015 

Seal,  The  . . . 

• 

• 

268 

— Standard  . 

• 

700 

Springs  .... 

• 

281 

Seals  and  Signets  . 

• 

• 

268 

Simony,  see  under  Patronage 

• 

516 

Spy  ..... 

• 

281 

Seamen,  rights  and  duties 

« 

• 

666 

Simoon 

• 

275 

Squint.  .... 

• 

40S 

Seaside,  Dangers  of  (Health)  . 

• 

400 

Simple  Interest  Tables 

• 

702 

Staff  College.  ... 

• 

740 

Season  Tickets 

• 

• 

673 

Simplicity  of  Language 

• 

923 

Staggers  .... 

• 

281 

Seasons,  The 

• 

• 

268 

Sin  . 

• 

• 

275 

Stammering  . . . 

• 

408 

Secondary  Education  . 

• 

• 

718 

Singapore 

• 

• 

879 

Stamp  Duties 

• 

563 

— — of  Girls 

• 

• 

731 

Siphon  , 

• 

• 

275 

— — Table  of 

• 

682 

— School  Teaching  . 

• 

• 

757 

Siren  . 

• 

« 

275 

Stamps,  Adhesive,  when  usable 

• 

663 

Secretaries,  Duties  of  . 

• 

• 

785 

Siva  . 

• 

• 

276 

— Cancellation  of  <-  . 

• 

563 

— of  State 

• 

• 

440 

Skating  Champions 

1020 

— Postage 

• 

676 

— Women 

• 

• 

773 

' Skin  . 

404 

— Revenue  from  . , 

• 

906 

Sedition 

• 

• 

490 

Skins  and  Hides  imported  into 

U.  K. 

896 

— Spoiled  or  Misused  . 

563 

, 680 

Seduction,  Action  for  . 

• 

• 

510 

Slander 

605 

Stamps  required — 

Seeds  .... 

• 

« 

269 

— of  Title  and  of  Goods 

507 

— Agreements  for  Service 

• 

538 

Self-defence,  Right  of  . 

• 

• 

512 

Slang  . 

• 

276,  923 

— Award 

• 

683 

Seller,  Rights  of  . . 

• 

• 

572 

Slavery 

• 

• 

276 

— Bills  of  Exchange 

• 

567 

Seller’s  Lien.  . . 

• 

• 

572 

Sleep  . 

• 

• 

405 

— Bills  of  Sale 

• 

598 

Semaphore  . 

• 

• 

269 

Sleeping  Sickness  . 

• 

• 

405 

— Broker’s  contract  notes 

• 

616 

Semitic  Races 

• 

• 

845 

Sleeplessness 

• 

• 

405 

— Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

• 

573 

Senate .... 

270 

Small  Holdings  . 

• 

• 

563 

— Fidelity  Guarantee 

• 

665 

Sensitiveness  of  the  Money  Market. 

657 

“ Smalls  ” (Oxon). 

• 

723 

— Life  Insurance  . 

• 

662 

Separation,  Judicial 

• 

• 

543 

Smoking 

• 

• 

405 

— Marine  Insurance 

• 

663 

— Order 

• 

• 

544 

— Juvenile 

• 

• 

563A 

— Transfer  of  Shares 

• 

585 

Septuagint  . 

• 

• 

270 

— in  Railway  Carriage 

• 

674 

Stamping  of  Documents 

• 

503 

Sequestration,  Writ  of  . 

• 

• 

479 

Smuggling  . 

• 

• 

492 

Standard  of  Gold  and  Silver  . 

• 

700 

Seraglio  . . . 

• 

270 

Snow  . 

• 

• 

277 

Standing  Army,  Legality  of  . 

• 

441 

Serf  .... 

• 

270 

Socialism 

• 

• 

277 

— Orders,  Specimen  Code 

• 

7S4 

Serjeant,  The  Common  (of  London) 

445 

Society  of  Accountants  and  A 

iditors 

769 

Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Morton  . 

282 

, 85(V 

Serjeant-at-Arms  . 

• 

433, 

436 

Socinians 

• 

278 

Stannaries,  Lord  Warden  of  . 

• 

444 

Serpents 

• 

• 

270 

Solar  System 

• 

278 

Star  of  India,  Order  of  . 

• 

803 

Servants,  Law  relating  to 

• 

• 

538 

Solicitor  and  Client  (Law) 

• 

533 

Stars  ..... 

• 

283 

— Licences 

• 

• 

681 

Solicitor-General  . 

• 

• 

445 

Starvation  .... 

• 

4Cf 

Sessions 

• 

• 

477 

Solicitors’  Clerks  , 

• 

• 

752 

Stationers  Hall,  Registration  at 

• 

599 

Settlement,  Pauper’s 

• 

• 

461 

— Costs 

• 

• 

633 

Statistics — 

— (Stock  Exchange) 

• 

649 

— Lien  . 

• 

• 

634 

— Areas,  Countries  . 

• 

S86 

Settling  Day  (Stock  Exchange) 

650 

Solicitors  (Profession) 

• 

• 

752 

— — British  Empire  . 

« 

885 

Seven  Sages 

• 

• 

270 

— Pees  of 

• 

• 

1024 

— — Counties  of  U.  K. 

* 

901 

— Sleepers 

• 

• 

270 

Solstice 

• 

278 

— Birth  and  Death  Rates 

887,  902 

— Weeks’  War 

• 

• 

271 

Somali  land  Protectorate 

9 

878 

— Emigration  and  Immigration 

908 

— Wonders  of  the  World. 

• 

271 

Somerset  House  . 

• 

1003 

— Imports  and  Exports  compared  890 

— Years’  War 

• 

271 

Somerville  College 

• 

732 

— — British  Empire  . 

891 

Sewage,  Disposal  of 

• 

• 

401 

Sonata  . . 

• 

278 

— — Foreign  Countries 

888 

— and  Drainage  . 

• 

• 

466 

Sonnet 

• 

278 

— — United  Kingdom. 

894 

Sewing  Machines  . . 

• 

• 

271 

Sorters,  Female  (Post  Office) 

• 

748 

— Local  Receipts  and  Expend!- 

Seychelles,  The  . . 

• 

• 

879 

Soudan 

• 

• 

279 

tore 

90S 

Shakespeare,  William 

• 

• 

271 

Sources  of  the  Law 

• 

474 

— National  Revenue  and 

Ex’- 

Share  Certificate  . 

• 

• 

585 

South  Australia  . 

• 

874 

, 881 

penditure 

906 

This  Index  does  not,  except  in  certain  cases,  include  the  topics  treated  in  the  Commercial  and  Medical  Dictionaries,  or 
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886 
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Page. 

Statistics — 

— - Population 
■ — — British  Empire  . 

— — Chief  Cities  and  Towns 

887,  902 

— — Counties  of  XJ.  K. 

— — Countries  . 

— — United  Kingdom. 

— Post  Office  . . _ . 

— Shipping,  British  and  Foreign  890 

Various.  United  Kingdom 

904,  905 

— Vital  (Births,  Deaths,  &c.)  . 902 

Statute  barred  . . . . 636 

— Law  . . . . • 475 

— of  Limitations  . . • 636 

Statutory  Meeting  . . 586,  636 

Steam  282 

— and  Traction  Engines  (Law) 
Steam-engines 

— — Exported  from  U. 

— Hammer 

Steel  .... 

— Exported  from  U.  K. 

Steelyard 

Stencilling  ... 

Stereoscope. 

Stereotyping 
Steward,  The  Lord 

— — High 
Still  .... 

Stipendiary  Magistrate  . 

Stock  .... 

Stock  Exchange  . 

— — as  a Career  . 

Stoicism  . . . 

Stolen  Property— 

— — Receiving  . 

— — R«30very  of 
Stomach  ... 

Stone  Age  . 

— — Relics  of 
Stonehenge  . 

Stones,  I^ecious  . 

Stones,  Symbolism  of  . 

Stoppage  of  Goods  in  Transii 
Straits  Settlements 
Strangers  in  H.  of  Commons 
Straw-plait  . 

Street  Betting 

— Music 
Strikes 

Struggle  between  King  and  Barons. 

— — — and  Parliament 


Stuart 

Student  Interpreterships 
— Teachers  . 

Sturt 

Style,  Errors  of  (Language) 
Style,  Old  and  New 
Styles  of  Church  Architectm’e 
Subjunctive,  Use  of  the 
Submarine  Boats  . 

Subpoena 

Succession  Duty  . 

Sudden  Death  (Law) 

Suez  Canal  . 

— — Revenue  from 
Suffocation  . 

Suffrage,  XV omen’s 
Sugar  .... 

— Revenue  from 
Suicide 

Suing  in  Forma  Pauperis 
Sulphnr 

Summary  Conviction 

— JurLjdiction,  Courts  of 
— Offences 
Summons  . . . 

— for  Directions 

— for  Judgment 
— Writ  of 

Sum  The  . 

Super  Tax.  See  Income  Tax 
Sunstroke 

Support,  Pi,ight  of.  . 


611 
282 
898 
283 
. 283 

..  898 

. 283 

. 283 

. 284 

. 284 

. 428 

. 428 

. 284 

. 446 

. 637 

. 646 

. 770 

. 284 

. 493 

. 494 

. 408 

. 797 

. 798 

. 284 

. 285 

. 796 

. 572 

879,  883 
. 436 

285,  691 

. 492 

. 466 

. 605 

824 
828 

See  Explorers. 

750 
760 

See  Explorers. 
. 920 

. 286 
. 799 

. 917 

. 286 

286,  481 

. 557 

. 485 

. 286 
. 906 

. 409 

31  7 

286,  691 

• 906 

. 493 

. 482 

287,  691 

. 481 

. 446 

. 489 

, 481 

. 478 

. 480 

. 477 

. 287 

. 558 

. 409 

. 520 


Page. 

Page. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judioatare. 

. 475 

Tender,  Legal.  , 

• 

• 

. 628 

Surgeons  (Profession)  . 

. 753 

Tennis  Champions 

• 

• 

. 1020 

— Veterinary  (Profession) 

. 756 

Terms,  Art  and  Architecture  . 

. 987 

Surnames,  Pronunciation  of  . 

. 812 

— Commercial,  Meaning  of. 

. 610 

Surveyors  (Profession)  . 

. 766 

— — in  Four  Languages 

. 640 

— Borough  ... 

, 767 

— Heraldry  . 

• 

• 

, 987 

— Fees  of  . . . 

. 1023 

— Law  . . 

• 

• 

. 997 

— Institute  of.  . • 

. 766 

— Musical 

• 

« 

. 990 

— of  Taxes  . . . 

. 748 

— Nautical 

# 

• 

. 994 

Swabian  Emperors  . . 

. 824 

— Printers’ 

• 

• 

. 1024 

Swearing  Jurors,  Modes  of 

. 483 

Territorial  Forces  , 

• 

• 

563,  741 

Sweat  ..... 

. 409 

Teutons 

• 

. 293 

Sweden  .... 

. 288 

Textile  Fabrics,  Exports  of 

• 

. 899 

Swedenborgians  . . . 

. 841 

— — No.  of  Workers  in 

. 904 

Swimming  Records  . . 

. 1019 

Theatres,  London . 

• 

. 1004 

Swine,  Keeping  . 

* 466 

Theft 

See  Larceny. 

Switzerland  .... 

. 288 

Theodolite  . 

• 

• 

. 203 

Symbols  .... 

. 794 

Theological  Colleges 

« 

735,  738 

Symbolism,  Key  to  . . 

. 794 

— — Church  of  England  . 

. 735 

— of  Stones  . . . 

. 796 

— — Nonconformist 

• 

, 738 

Syncope  .... 

, 410 

— — Roman  Catholic 

• 

. 737 

Synonyms  .... 

. 929 

Theology 

• 

• 

. 293 

Thermometer  , 

• 

• 

. 293 

Table-Turning  . . 

. 289 

Thhst  . 

• 

• 

. 411 

Taboo  ..... 

289,  844 

Thirty  Years’  War 

• 

• 

, 294 

Tacking  (Law) 

. 524 

Thistle,  Order  of  . 

• 

• 

. 802 

— a Ship  ... 

. 997 

Thomists 

• 

• 

. 823 

Tael  (China). 

. 700 

Threatening  Letters 

• 

• 

. 491 

Taff  Vale  Case  . . . 

. 605 

Threshing 

• 

• 

. 294 

“ Talking  Shop  ” . 

. 789 

Tlirift  Organisations  (Law) 

• 

. 004 

Tallow  imported  into  U.  K.  . 

. 896 

Tibet  . 

• 

• 

. 294 

Taffy 

. 289 

Tichbome  Trial  . 

• 

♦ 

. 295 

— System 

. 289 

Ticket  Day  (Stock  Exchange) 

. 649 

Talmud  .... 

. 290 

— of  Leave  . 

• 

. 470 

Tammany  Society  . . 

. 290 

Tickets,  Railway  . 

• 

. 672 

Tannin  .... 

. 410 

lldcs  . 

• 

. 295 

Tanning  .... 

. 290 

Tightness  of  the  Money  Market 

. 656 

Taoism  .... 

. 851 

Timber 

* 

• 

. 295 

Tapestry  .... 

. 290 

— Imported  into  U.  K. 

• 

. 896 

Tar  ..... 

410,  691 

— Various  Kinds, 

passim. 

687-691 

Tariff  Customs  . 

621,  684 

Time  . 

• 

• 

. 295 

Tartary  .... 

. 290 

— Relative 

• 

• 

. 712 

Tasmania  . . .291, 

874,  881 

— Standard  . 

• 

• 

. 712 

Tate  Gallery 

. 999 

Tin 

• 

295,  691 

Tattooing  .... 

. 291 

— Imported  into  U.  K. 

• 

. 896 

Taxation  of  Lawyers’  Bill 

. 534 

— Plate 

• 

• 

. 295 

Taxes 

. 5o5 

— — Exported  from  U,  K. 

. 893 

Tea  . . . . 291, 

410,  69 1 

“ Tips  ” to  Servants 

• 

• 

. 778 

— Broker’s  Office  . 

. 772 

Tithes . 

296,  516 

— Dealers’  Office 

. 772 

Title  Deeds,  Stealing, 

Ac. 

• 

. 494 

— Imported  into  U.  K.  . 

. 895 

— of  Possession 

• 

. 521 

— Merchants’  Office 

. 772 

— Registration  of 

• 

• 

. 622 

— Revenue  from 

. 906 

— to  the  Throne 

• 

• 

, 426 

— Trade.  . . 

. 771 

Toasts,  Proposing 

• 

• 

. 783 

Teachers,  Art  and  Science 

. 758 

Tobacco 

• 

• 

296,  691 

— Certificated. 

. 761 

— Imported  into  U.  K. 

• 

. 895 

— — Preliminary  Exam. 

. 760 

— Licence 

• 

• 

. 562 

Teaching  (Profession)  . 

. 756 

— Pipes 

• 

• 

. 296 

— Elementary  School 

. 759 

— Revenue  from 

• 

• 

. 906 

— No.  engaged  in  . 

. 904 

Tongue 

• 

• 

. 412 

— Science  and  Art  . 

. 758 

Tonic  . . . 

• 

• 

. 412 

— Secondary  School 

. 757 

Tonnage  . . 

• 

• 

. 638 

Teak  ..... 

291,  691 

Tontine 

• 

• 

. 297 

Technical  Education 

. 717 

— Policy  . 

• 

• 

. 660 

— — of  Girls 

. 731 

Tophet  . 

• 

• 

. 297 

— Institutes  . 

. 718 

Tories  . 

• 

• 

. 297 

— Terms,  see  Terms. 

Torpedo 

• 

• 

. 297 

— Words  in  Law  . 

. 527 

Torts  and  Crimes  . 
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A DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


PREFACE. 


f I "jHIS  Dictionary  comprises  a series  of  Short  Articles  on  well-known  names  in  History, 
Biography,  Geography  and  Mythology.  It  also  treats  of  topics  of  general  interest, 
especially  the  wonderful  inventions  and  discoveries  of  recent  times.  It  is  in  fact  a kind 
of  condensed  Encyclopaedia,  only  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  topics  find  no  place 
in  it,  because  adequately  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  book,  namelj*,  ^Medical  matters 
in  the  Medical  Dictionary,  questions  relating  to  Law  in  the  Legal  Guide,  and  those  bearing 
on  Commerce  in  the  Commercial  Guide. 

This  Dictionary  offers  to  the  ordinary  reader  two  advantages  whicli  a large 
Encyclopaedia  does  not  possess : it  is  easy  for  a person  to  find  a particular  name  or 
topic,  and  when  found  to  get  at  the  salient  facts  without  wading  through  a mass  of 
minute  details.  In  glancing  through  an  ordinary  Encyclopaedia,  one  is  struck  by  the 
great  number  of  subjects  it  contains  to  which  reference  is  seldom  or  never  likely  to  be 
made ; on  the  one  hand,  subjects  which  rarely  occur  in  conversation  or  literatm’e,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  subjects  so  familiar  as  practically  to  place  them  beyond  the  need  of 
reference.  By  omitting  the  subjects  which  for  these  reasons  are  not  hkely  to  be  missed, 
it  has  been  found  practicable  to  treat  the  more  likely  subjects  of  reference  in  a com- 
paratively few  pages.  Further,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  space  at  om’  disposal  we 
omit  altogether  such  subjects  as  require  exhaustive  treatment  to  be  of  any  service  to 
the  reader,  whilst  admitting  topics  of  less  importance  but  of  more  curious  interest ; for 
example,  the  “ Horse  ” is  excluded,  whilst  Bucephalus,  the  Arabian  Barley,  and  Eclipse 
find  a place.  So  with  respect  to  Geographical  names ; small  places  find  an  entry,  if  noted 
for  their  cathedrals,  old  abbeys,  ruined  castles,  or  historical  associations,  whilst  man3^ 
simply  populous  places  are  umnentioned. 

N.B. — When  a person  fails  to  find  what  he  wants  in  this  Dictionary,  he  should  at  once  turn  if  he  seeks  for 
information  on  Medical  matters  to  the  Medical  Dictionary,  for  the  explanation  of  Commercial  terms  and  transactions 
to  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  and  in  every  other  case  to  the  INDEX. 


A DICTIONARY 

OF 

GENERAL  INFORMATION* 


^ AACE[EN,  tlie  German  name  of  Aix-la* 
Chapelle  (which  see). 

AAB,  a Swiss  river  which  rises  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  flows  through  lakes 
Brienz  and  Thun,  and  joins  the  Rhine. 

AARON,  the  first  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  the  brother  of  Mosas,  and  his  spokes- 
man before  Pharaoh.  He  died  on  Mount 
Hor,  on  the  borders  of  Edom. 

ABACUS.  (1)  The  upper  part  of  the 
capital  of  a column.  (2)  An  instrument 
for  aiding  in  arithmetical  calculations. 

ABADDON  = Apollyon  (Rev.  is.  11.).  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Also  used  to 
designate  the  lowest  depth  of  Hell. 

AB'ATTIS,  a .simple  kind  of  entrench- 
ment formed  of  trees  cut  down  and 
arranged  side  by  side,  with  the  branches 
interlaced  outwards  and  the  stems  in- 
wards. 

ABBAS,  uncle  of  Mohammed,  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Abbassides,  who  ruled 
as  caliphs  at  Bagdad  (750-1268). 

ABBAS  THE  GREAT,  a famous  Shah  of 
Persia,  who  reigned  1686-1628  and  greatly 
extended  that  kingdom.  IVhen  he  died 
his  dominions  stretched  frpm  the  Tigris  to 
the  Indus. 

ABBEVILLE,  TREATY  OF,  A treaty 
concluded  by  Henry  III.  in  1259,  by  which 
he  surrendered  his  claims  to  Anjou,  Nor- 
mandy, and  other  provinces,  to  Louis  IX. 
of  Prance. 

ABBEY,  a monastery  of  the  highest 
rank  ruled  by  an  abbot  or  abbess.  A 
church  always  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
abbey,  and  close  to  it  a group  of  buildings, 
with  cloisters,  containing  a refectory  or 
dining  hall  and  dormitories  or  sleeping 
places.  There  were  also  guest-rooms  for 
the  reception  of  travellers  and  pilgrims, 
and  an  almonry  where  the  poor  were  re- 
lieved. At  the  back  were  a granary,  a 
laundry,  a bakehouse,  a brew^ouse,  an 
infirmary,  and  sometimes  a mill,  with  work- 
shops for  smiths,  wrights,  shoemakers, 
weavers,  etc.  The  most  famous  abbeys  in 
England  were  Westmimster,  St.  Mary’s  of 
York,  Fountains,  Kirk^tall,  Tintern, 
Clairvaux,  Netley.  and  St.  Albans. 

ABBOT,  GEORGE,  a native  of  Guildford, 
Surrey,  appointed  .^chbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1611.  He  was  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible. 

ABBOT  OF  UNREASON.  See  Vnreason, 
Abbot  of. 

ABBOT,  THE,  a novel  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  founded  upon  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 

ABBOTSFORD,  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  near  Melrose. 

ABDALLAH,  father  of  Mohammed. 

ABD-EL-KADER  was  the  heroic  leader 
of  the  Arabs  in  their  wars  with  the  French 
In  Algiers.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to 


.surrender  (1847),  and,  having  spent  five 
years  in  honourable  captivity  m France, 
was  released  by  LouLa  Napoleon  (1852). 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a pensioner 
of  the  French  Government;  d.  1883. 

ABDUL-AZIZ,  Sultan  of  Turkey  (1801- 
76).  Endeavouring  to  introduce  refornos, 
in  consequence  of  what  he  had  seen  in 
France  and  England,  he  was  deposed  and 
probably  assassinated. 

ABDUL  HAMID  IL,  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
began  his  reign  in  1876.  In  consequence 
of  the  “Bulgarian  Atrocities,”  Russia  went 
to  war  with  Turkey  in  1877,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  Turkey  lost 
Bulgaria  and  other  provinces.  After  reign- 
ing as  a despot  for  thirty-two  years, 
he  conceded  with  apparent  thingness,  in 
1908,  a Constitution  to  his  people,  but 
secretly  planning  for  its  withdrawal,  was 
deposed,  1909. 

ABDUL-MEDJID,  b.  1823,  d.  1861  ; was 
Sultan  of  Turkey  from  1839  to  his  death. 
He  just  managed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Christian  powers,  to  avert  the  ruin  that 
had  threatened  his  father  at  the  hands 
of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Egyptians.  His 
promised  reforms  gained  him  the  support 
of  France  and  England  in  the  Crimean 
War,  but  that  over,  he  did  little  to  show 
his  gratitude. 

ABDUR  RAHMAN,  made  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  in  1880,  as  a friend  and  ally  of 
the  British,  after  General  Roberta  had,  by 
bis  victory  at  Kandahar,  crushed  all  who 
were  hostile. 

ABECEDARIANS,  a sect  of  German 
Anabaptists  of  the  16th  century,  who 
despised  aU  learning  as  a hindrance  to 
religion,  and  regarded  even  the  “A,  B, 
0.”  with  contempt.  They  hoped  to  bring 
in  the  rule  of  righteousness  by  destroying 
all  existing  governments. 

A BECKET,  THOMAS,  a celebrated 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  tried  to 
make  the  clergy  independent  of  the  civil 
powers.  Refusing  his  consent  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Council  of  Clarendou,  he 
was  driven  by  Henry  11.  into  exile.  On 
reconciliation  with  the  king  he  returned  to 
England  and  was  soon  afterwards  assas- 
sinated by  four  knights  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  (1170).  He  was  canonised  by 
the  Pope,  and  regarded  by  the  people  in 
general  as  a martyred  saint.  Down  to 
the  reformation  many  thousands  annually 
made  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine,  and  many 
miracles  were  supposed  to  be  wrought  there. 

ABELARD,  PETER,  a famous  French 
scholar  and  theologian.  The  story  of  his 
relations  with' H61oise,  a French  Abbess, 
whom  he  secretly  married,  is  well  known ; 
d.  1142.  [See  Helcnse}, 

ABEL,  SIR  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS, 
b.  in  London,  1827,  d,  1902 ; a great 


chemist,  more  e.special]y  in  that  branch 
which  relates  to  explosives.  He  wa  ^ 
chemist  to  the  War  Department  from 
1854  to  1888,  did  much  towards  perfecting 
the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton,  and  shares 
with  Professor  Dewar  the  honour  of  in- 
venting cordite.  He  also  invented  the 
present  system  of  testing  the  flash-point 
of  petroleiun,  and  wrote  many  books 
dealing  with  his  special  subjects.  His 
services  gained  him  a baronetcy  in  ISO.!. 

ABERBROTHOCE,  same  as  Arbroath, 
a seaport  in  Forfarshire  Scotland. 

ABERCROMBIE,  JAMES,  a British 
general  who  commanded  an  expedition 
against  Canada  when  held  by  the  French. 
He  was  defeated  by  Montcalm  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  1 758. 

ABERCROMBY,  SIR  RALPH,  a famous 
British  General,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  hour  of  vlctorv  when  fighting  with 
the  French,  near  Alexandria,  1801.  A 
few  months  later  the  French  evacuated 
Egypt. 

ABERDEIEN,  capital  of  Aberdeenshire, 
and  principal  town  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  the  seat  of  a flourishing 
university.  Being  built  mostly  of  granite, 
it  is  often  called  ” The  Granite  City.”  It 
includes  Old  and  New  Aberdeen,the  former 
on  the  Don.  the  latter  on  tlie  Dee. 

ABERDEEN,  EARL  OF,  b.  1784,  d,  1860, 
a British  statesman.  He  was  Foreign 
Secretary  (1)  under  Wellington,  1828-30, 
and  (2)  under  Peel,  1841-^6.  He  was 
Premier,  1 852-55.  and  was,  therefore,  re- 
sponsible for  drifting  into  war  with  Russia, 
1854,  and  for  the  mismanagement  that 
caused  our  troops  in  the  Crimea  so  much 
needless  suffering. 

ABERNETHY,  JOHN,  b.  in  London, 
1764,  d.  1831 ; a clever  English  surgeon ; 
did  great  service  to  medical  science  by 
insisting  on  the  connection  between  local 
diseases  and  the  general  health,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  alimentary  system. 
First  as  assistant,  and  afterwards  as 
principal  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
he  attracted  crowds  of  students  to  his 
lectures.  He  had  also  a large  private 
practice,  aud  was  noted  for  the  un- 
ceremonious treatment  he  accorded  his 
patients, 

ABERRATION  OF  LIGHT,  a remark- 
able phenomenon  by  which  stars  appear  to 
deviate  a little  in  the  course  of  a year  from 
their  actual  places  in  the  heavens.  This  ia 
owing  to  the  fai't  that  the  observer  is  being 
carried  onwards,  by  the  motion  of  the  earth 
in  it*  orbit,  whilst  the  light  is  travelling 
from  the  stos  to  the  earth.  The  discovery 
of  the  aberration  of  light  was  made  by  Dr. 
Bradlcv,  1727. 

ABERYSTWITH,  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  with  a 
University  College  rising  into  unportance. 
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ABHORRERS.  In  1679.  while  the 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 
was  at  its  height,  many  petitions  were 
presented  to  Charles  begging  him  to 
summon  Parliament  to  meet  in  January, 
1680.  In  repiy,  many  addresses  were 
presented  by  the  Court  party  expressing 
“ abhorrence  ” of  such  interference  with 
the  royal  prerogative.  Hence  the  Court 
party  were  called  “ abhorrers.” 

ABIGAIL.  (1)  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Nabal,  she  became  the  wife  of 
David,  while  wandering  as  an  outlaw  in  the 
reign  of  Bang  Saul.  (2)  A common  name 
for  a lady’s  maid,  ori^nating  in  the  name 
given  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  a wait- 
ing woman  in  their  play  of  ‘ ‘ The  Scornful 
Lady.” 

ABIOGENESIS  is  the  origin  of  a living 
creature  from  non-living  matter.  In  the 
present  state  of  science  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  this  phenomenon  has  ever 
occurred  in  our  own  planet  through  the 
operation  of  natural  law. 

ABNEY.  SIR  WILLIAM  de  WIVLESLIE, 
b.  at  Derby,  1844,  was  educated  for  the 
army,  and  went  through  the  II.M.A., 
Woolwich.  He  devoted  himself  to 
chemistry  and  astronomy,  and  was  for 
some  years  Chemistry  Instructor  to  the 
Royal  Engineers.  He  is  an  authority  on 
chemistry  as  applied  to  photography  and 
astronomy,  and  has  had  a great  hand  in 
directing  the  scientific  education  of  the 
country  for  some  years. 

ABO.  the  former  capital  of  Finland. 
Here  was  signed  a treaty  between  Sw’eden 
and  Russia  (1743),  by  which  the  latter 
acquired  the  southern  part  of  Finland. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY.  The  shame- 
ful trade  in  negro  slaves  began  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  John  Hawkins  was  the  fust 
Englishman  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa,  and  to 
take  them-  across  the  seas  to  the  West 
Indies.  So  great  did  the  trade  become, 
that  between  1750  and  1760  no  less  than 
70,000  negro  slaves  were  imported  in 
Jamaica  ^one.  The  Quakers  were  the 
first  to  take  active  measures  against 
slavey.  The  following  persona  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  movement:  Thomas 
Clarkson,  who  wrote  a ” Prize  Essay  ” on 
slavery ; Granville  Sharp,  who  presided 
over  an  Anti-Slavery  Committee ; William 
Wilber jorce,  who  devoted  himself  in  Par- 
liament to  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade;  and  Zachary  MacavXay,  father  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  An  act  for  the  Abolition  o f 
the  Slave  Trade,  passed  in  1807,  and  an  act 
for  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves  in  British 
colonieatookeffecton  1st  August,  1838.  On 
that  day  800 .000  negroes  w'ere  set  at  liberty . 
Twenty  millions  of  money  wei’e  voted  by 
Parliament  as  compensation  to  the  masters 
for  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  [See  American 
Civil  War], 

ABOUKIR  BAY,  scene  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  in  which  Nelson  defeated  the 
French,  1798. 

ABRACADABRA,  an  eastern  word 
formerly  in  high  re- 
pute as  a charm  in  the  ABRACADABRA 
case  of  agues  and  BRAOADABR 

fevers.  The  word  was  RACADAB 

written  in  triangular  ACADA 

form,  and  the  paper  CAD 

or  parchment  on  A 

which  it  was  written 
was  folded  in  the  form  of  a cross,  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  a strip  of  linen,  worn  for 
nine  days,  and  then  cast  into  a stream. 
It  is  now  used  as  a term  of  contempt  to 
designate  a useless  formula. 

ABRAHAM,  the  father  of  the  Jews, 
whose  faith  in  God’s  promises  that  his  seed 
should  become  a great  nation,  and  inherit 
tbe  land  of  Canaan,  caused  him  to  leave  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  lead  a nomadic  life  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
(Gen.  X1.-XXV.). 


ABRAHAM’S  BOSOM,  a Jewish  ex- 
pression for  a place  of  perfect  happines.5 ; 
the  fame  as  Paradise. 

ABRAHAM,  HEIGHTS  OF,  a plateau 
near  Quebec,  Canada,  on  which  the 
British,  commanded  by  Wolfe,  defeated 
the  French  under  Montcalm,  1759. 

ABRASION  BY  RIVERS,  the  wasting 
and  wearing  away  of  the  land  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  river  currents.  The 
amount  of  this  depends  on  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  the  volume  of  water,  and  the 
quantity  of  rock-d5bris  carried  along.  The 
water- worn  material  is  transported  by  the 
river  and  deposited  in  valleys,  in  lakes,  or 
in  the  ocean,  as  layers  of  mud,  sand,  and 
graveL  [See  Alluvium.] 

AERUZZI,  DUKE  OP  TEE,  b.  1872, 
Italian  prince,  scientist  and  explorer. 
He  ascended  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska, 
1896  ; in  1900  got  20  rofies  nearer  to  the 
North  Pole  than  Nansen  ; in  1905  ascended 
the  highest  peak  (16,815  ft.)  in  the 
Ruwenzori  rans-e. 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL(ch=k), 

a poem  by  John  Dryden,  published  1681. 
It  is  a political  satire.  Absalom  repre- 
sented the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  Achi- 
tophel  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  of  the  time. 

ABSINTHE,  a powerful  liqueur  distilled 
in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Neufchatel  and  in 
France,  from  an  infusion  of  wormwood  and 
other  herbs  in  alcohol,  and  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  latter  country.  Its  habitnal 
use,  even  in  small  quantifies,  is  Injurious 
to  health. 

ABU'KLEA,  in  the  Soudan,  the  scone 
of  Sir  H.  Stewart’s  victory  over  the 
Mahdi’s  forces,  1885. 

ABY'DOS.  (1)  An  ancient  Greek  town 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  tbe  Hellespont  (Dar- 
danelles), famous  as  the  home  of  Leander, 
and  also  as  the  place  whence  Xerxes  crossed 
into  Europe  by  means  of  a bridge  of  boats, 
480  B.C.  (2)  An  ancient  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  file  west  bank  of  the  Nile. 

ABY'DOS.  BRIDE  OF,  a poem  by  Lord 
Byron,  which  refers  to  the  story  of  Leander 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont  to  visit  his 
lover  Hero. 

ABYSSAL  ANIMALS  are  those  restricted 
to  the  ocean  depths.  These  animals  are 
distantly  related  to  those  at  the  surface, 
but  in  no  case  are  they  of  the  same 
species.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  totally 
difl’erent  conditions  under  which  the 
animals  of  tbe  deep  sea  live.  Below 
200  fathoms  all  is  inky  darkness,  and  plant 
life,  therefore,  absent.  The  animals  below 
this  depth  are  thus  restricted  to  a 
carnivorous  diet.  At  2000  fathoms  the 
pressure  of  water  is  two  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  tliG  temperature  is  only  just  above 
freezing  point,  whilst  life  is  further 
handicapped  by  the  small  quantity  of  air 
which  water  at  these  deptlis  holds  in 
solution.  These  difficulties  are  overcome 
through  many  sti’ange  modifications  of 
structure  and  habit.  The  scarcity  of 
food  is  compensated  for  by  a throat  and 
stomach  so  distensible  that  one  fish  can 
swallow  another  larger  than  itself,  and 
thus  can  feed  on  almost  anything  that 
comes  in  its  way  ; the  deficiency  of  air  is 
met  by  unusually  large  gills  ; the  darkness 
is  dealt  with,  in  most  coses,  in  one  of  two 
ways : either  by  long  feelers  and  a keen 
sense  of  smell,  which  render  the  animal 
independent  of  sight,  or  by  huge  eyes  and 
phosphorescent  organs  in  the  skin  which 
emit  a faint  light  that  enables  the  animal 
to  find  its  prey.  In  certain  fish  this  light 
can  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will ; tiie  fish 
can  thus  hunt  for  food  by  the  aid  of  its  own 
search  lights,  but  if  itself  attacked,  it  can 
put  out  file  light  and  vanish  into  darkness. 

ABYSSINIA,  often  called  the  ” African 
Switzerland,”  a country  nearly  as  targe  as 
France,  in  the  north-east  of  Africa.  It 
consists  of  an  elevated  plain  crossed  by 


ranges  of  lofty  mountain  chains,  and 
possesses  three  distinct  climatic  zones. 
(1)  the  “ Hot  Lands,”  (2)  a region,  from 
I 5,000  to  9,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  a 
I climate  resembiing  that  of  Italy,  and  (3,> 
the  highest  belt  up  to  12,000  ft.,  capable  of 
producing  oats  and  barley,  and  pasturing 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara, 
The  Abyssinians  are  of  South  Arabian 
origin,  profess  a form  of  Coptic  Christian- 
I ity,  and  are  governed  by  an  emperor  known 
as  the  Negas,  or  “ king  of  kmgs.”  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  led  a successful  ex- 
pedition against  a former  ruler,  King 
Theodore,  1868. 

ACADEMY,  a public  garden  adorned 
with  statues,  fountains,  and  groves,  near 
Athens,  in which  Plato  and  other  Greek 
philosophers  taught.  In  modem  times  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  societies  formed 
for  the  study  of  literature,  art,  or  science. 
The  French  Academy  of  forty  members, 
founded  by  Richelieu  in  1635,  for  the  study 
and  improvement  of  the  French  language, 
has  included  in  its  ranks  most  of  the  leading 
authors  of  France.  In  England,  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  encouragement  of 
painting,  designing,  and  sculpture  was 
founded  in  1768,  and  the  Royal  Academ" 
of  Music  in  1822. 

ACADEMY  (THE  ROYAL)  OP  ARTS. 

See  Royal  Academy,  The. 

ACADIA,  a name  of  Indian  origin, 
applied  by  the  French  to  the  district  which 
now  comprises  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

ACCOLADE,  e slight  blow  of  a sword  on 
the  cheek  or  shoulder,  given  by  tne  sov- 
ereign when  conferring  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

ACCUMULAT'ORS.  See  Elcclric 
Cars. 

ACETIC  ACID  is  obtained  in  an  impure 
state  in  preparing  vinegar  from  alcohol 
by  the  action  of  a special  microbe,  the 
mycoderma  aceti.  Acetic  acid  is  also 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood.  \Vheu  pure,  it  is  a colour’.oss 
crystalline  solid.  readily  absorbing 
nioistiu'e,  and  then  giving  a colourless 
liquid.  It  is  used  as  -vinegar,  and  also 
in  medicine  and  in  many  manufacturing 
processes. 

ACETYLENE,  a gaseous  compound  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  ha.s  a most 
offensive  smell,  i)ut  burns  with  a briiliout 
flame. 

ACHAIA,  at  first  a long  narrow  strip  of 
territory  extending  along  the  soutli  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  but  lato  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

ACHA'TES,  (a-tes),  the  attendant  of 
jEneas  during  his  wanderings  after  the  fall 
of  Troy.  His  fidelity  was  so  great  that 
“ Fidus  Achates  ” has  become  a proverb. 

ACH'ERON.  (1)  A river  of  the  lower 
world,  and  sometimes  used  to  signify  hell 
itself.  (2)  The  name  of  two  small  rivers  in 
Greece,  and  of  one  in  Southern  Italy,  all  of 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  were  thought 
to  communicate  with  Hades. 

ACHIEVEMENT.  See  Hatchment. 

ACHIL'LES,  tlie  hero  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  IVar. 
In  infancy  he  was  dipped  by  bis  mother 
Thetis  in  the  river  Styx,  and  thus  rendered 
invulnerable,  except  at  the  heel  by  which 
he  was  held.  A wound  in  this  vulnerable 
spot  by  an  arrow  shot  by  Paris  is  said  to 
have  caused  his  death. 

ACHROMATIC  GLASSES,  lenses  which 
produce  a definite  image  of  an  object,  and 
one  that  is  free  from  a coloured  border. 
This  is  attained  by  the  combination  of  a 
double  convex  lens  of  crow  n glass  with  a 
concave-convex  of  flint  glass,  cemented 
together  by  Canada  balsam. 

ACIDS,  chemical  compounds  of  bydrocea 
with  an  element  or  ^oup  of  efen'ents. 
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which  usually  possess  a sour  taste,  and 
have  the  property  of  turning  blue  colours 
of  vegetables  to  red. 

ACIS  AIJD  GAL  ATE 'A,  an  operatic 
work  by  Handel,  founded  on  the  story  of 
Acis,  a Sicilian  shepherd  who  was  passion- 
ately loved  by  Galatea,  and  was  crushed  to 
death  under  a mass  of  rock  by  his  rival 
Polyphemus.  At  the  prayer  of  Galatea, 
his  blood  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a 
limpid  stream. 

ACOLYTE,  an  attendant  or  servant  ; 
the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  those  assistants  who  light  the 
candles,  carry  tapers,  and  assist  the  priest 
generally  in  the  performance  of  the 
ceremonies. 

ACONCAGUA.  (1)  A volcanic  peak  in 
the  Southern  Andes,  and  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  South  America.  (2)  A province  of 
Chile.  (3)  The  largest  river  of  the  province. 

ACONITE,  wolf’s  bane,  or  monk"  s 
hood,  a poisonous  plant  of  the  Ranunculus 
order.  See  “Poisonous  Plants”  in  Med. 
Diet. 

ACOUSTICS,  the  science  of  sound.  It 
deals  with  the  production,  nature,  and 
transmission  of  sound-waves,  and  their 
translation  by  means  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  ear  into  the  sensation  of  sound. 

ACRE,  (1)  A standard  British  measure  of 
land,  consisting  of  ten  square  chains  or 
4,840  square  yards.  (2)  A seaport  in 
Palestine  on  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Crusaders  in  1104,  and 
was  the  last  stronghold  in  Palestine  held 
by  them.  It  was  successfully  defended 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  1799,  against 
Napoleon. 

ACRCLITHS,  ancient  Greek  statues  of 
wood,  with  the  head,  arms,  and  feet  of 
marble,  and  often  decorated  with  gold. 

ACROPOLIS,  the  lofty  citadel  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of,  and  defended  ancient 
Greek  cities  ; now  specially  applied  to  the 
rocky  eminence  at  Athens  upon  which  the 
remains  of  the  Parthenon  stand. 

ACROSTIC,  a poem  of  which  the  frst  or 
last  letters  of  each  line,  read  in  order,  form 
a name,  motto,  or  sentence.  If  the  ar- 
rangement extends  to  both  the  first  and 
last  letters,  it  is  called  a double  acrostic. 

ACT.ffiON,  a famous  hunter  who  watched 
Diana  and  her  attendants  bathing.  As  a 
punishment,  he  was  changed  into  a stag, 
and  devoured  by  his  own  dogs. 

ACTINOZOA  is  the  name  of  a group 
of  animals  of  the  Sea-anemone  class. 

ACTIUM,  a town  and  promontory  on  the 
western  coast  of  Greece,  the  scene  of  the 
naval  victory  gained  by  Augustus  over 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  B.O.  31. 

ACTON  (John  Emerich)  LORD,  6.  at 
Naples,  1834,  d.  1902  ; a distinguished 
historian  and  literary  man,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  scholarly  men  of  liis 
time.  Though  a zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility  and  other  extreme  views. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1869,  and 
became  professor  of  modern  history  at 
Cambridge  in  1895.  His  writings  are  not 
numerous,  but  display  great  thought  and 
erudition.  He  left  his  valuable  library 
to  ilr.  .John  Morley,  who  presented  it  to 
Cambridge  University. 

ACT  OF  SETTLEMENT,  1701,  provided 
that,  if  William  III.  died  childless,  his 
successor  should  be  Anne,  second  daughter 
of  James  11.,  and  after  her  the  next  heir  that 
was  a Protestant.  This  was  Sophia,  wife 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  a grand-daughter 
of  James  I.,  and  the  mother  of  George  I. 

ACT  OP  UNIFORMiry,  an  act  passed 
in  1662,  which  required  all  holders  of 
benefices  to  be  ordained  by  a bishop,  to  use 
only  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  public 
worship,  and  to  declare  that  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  take  up  anna  against  the  king  under 
any  pretest. 


ADAM’S  APPLE  is  the  projection  in 
the  front  of  the  neck  visible  in  men,  due 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  develops 
rapidly  when  the  voice  breaks.  In  women 
and  children  it  is  small.  Tradition  has 
it  that  when  Adam  attempted  to  swallow 
the  apple,  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  gave 
rise  to  this  swelling,  which  all  adult  men 
have  since  retained. 

ADAPJS,  JOHN,  the  first  ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  the  English  Court,  and 
the  second  president  of  the  republic.  Pre- 
viously he  had  strongly  opposed  the  claim- 
of  the  English  Paidiament  to  impose  taxe- 
on  her  colonists.  He  seconded  the  motion 
for  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
was  a member  of  the  committee  which  drew 
it  up.  He  died  July  4 th,  1826,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. His  writings  contain  valuable 
memorials  of  the  revolution. 

ADAIrlS,  JOHN  COUCH,  1819-92,  a 
famous  English  mathematician  and  astron- 
omer, who  shares  with  Leverrier  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune. 

ADAM’S  BRIDGE,  a chain  of  coral  reef? 
and  sand  banks  which  almost  connects 
Ceylon  to  India. 

ADAM’S  PEAK,  a high  conical  peak  in 
the  interior  of  Ceylon,  having  on  its  sum- 
mit a natural  depression  roughly  resem- 
bling a foot-print,  which  ^ ascribed  by 
Brahmans  to  Siva,  by  Buddhists  to  Buddha, 
and  by  Mohammedans  to  Adam. 

ADDER  or  VIPER,  the  only  British 
poisonous  snake.  It  frequents  open  copses, 
dry  heaths,  and  sandy  spots,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  but  is  not  found  in 
Ireland. 

ADDISON  JOSEPH,  h.  1672,  d.  1719 ; a 
famous  English  Essayist,  whose  style  was 
described  by  Lord  Lytton  as  “ the  most 
perfect  form  of  English.”  He  contributed 
regularly  to  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and 
Guardian.  Though  it  is  his  prose  writings 
that  are  now  most  admired,  among  his 
contemporaries  he  held  hign  rank  as  a poet 
and  dramatist.  His  tragedy  “ Cato  ” was  a 
successful  production,  and  his  poem,  “The 
Campaign,”  on  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
was  rewarded  by  an  office  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  finally  became  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  retiring  on  a 
large  pension.  He  died  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington. 

ADDLED  PARLIAMENT,  the  second 
parliament  of  James  I.,  which  met  1614, 
and  was  dissolved  without  passing  a single 
biU. 

AD  'EL A,  the  fourth  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  wife  of  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Blois,  and  mother  of  Stephen,  King  of 
England ; d.  1137. 

ADELAIDE,  QUEEN,  &.  1792,  d.  1849, 
the  consort  of  Vv'^Uliam  TV.,  distinguished 
for  her  virtues  and  acts  of  beneficence. 
Her  Court  was  a model  of  purity. 

ADELAIDE,  the  capital  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, named  after  Queen  Adelaide.  Its 
shipping  port  is  Port  Adelaide,  about  seven 
miles  distant. 

ADELER,  MAX,  the  pen-name  of 
a popular  American  humorist,  Charles 
Heber  Clark,  &.  1841.  “ Elbow  Room,” 

and  “ Out  of  the  Hurly-Burly  ” are  his 
two  most  popular  works. 

ADEN.  Refer  to  Index. 

ADIRONDACKS,  a mountainous  district 
in  the  North  of  New  York  State,  U.S.A., 
stretching  from  near  Lake  Champlain 
half-way  to  Lake  Ontario.  Its  scenery 
being  remarkably  picturesque,  and  the 
climate  delightful,  it  forms  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  the  surrounding  States. 

AD 'JUT  ANT.  a military  officer  acting  as 
an  assistant  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
a garrison,  regiment,  or  battalion.  He 
promulgate  the  orders  of  his  chief, 
receives  reports  intended  for  him,  and  is 
respomfible  for  tho  routius  of  dleclplme 


in  the  body  of  troops  to  which  be  is 
attached. 

ADJUTANT  BIRD,  a gigantic  crane, 
standing  about  five  fec-t  in  height,  a native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  where  it  acts 
as  a public  .scavenger,  devouring  offal  of 
all  kind.s.  Marabou  feathers  are  obtained 
from  beneath  its  wings  and  tail. 

ADLER,  HERMAN,  son  of  Nathan 
.Marcus  Adler  ; lie  succeeded  his  father  as 
Chief  Rabbi  on  the  latter’s  death  in  1890. 
lie  has  greatly  distinguislied  himself  by 
liis  labours  to  champion  the  cause  of  his 
co-religionists,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  .Jews.  He  has  also  done  much 
to  promote  education  and  social  progress 
generally. 

ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON,  James 
Crichton,  a Scotch  gentleman,  educated  at 
St.  Andrew’s  University,  who  travelled  in 
Prance  and  Italy,  and  was  admired  by  all 
for  his  strength  and  skill  in  athletic  exer- 
cises, and  for  his  cleverness  in  debate. 
Killed  in  the  streets  of  Mantua,  1585.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  one  who  combines 
beauty  of  person  with  extraordinary  bodily 
strength  and  brain  power. 

ADMIRAL,  the  highest  rank  of  naval 
officer,  of  wliich  the  grades  are  : — Admiral 
of  the  Fleet.  Admiral.  Vice-Admiral,  and 
Rear-Admiral,  ranking  respectively  with 
Field-marshal.  General,  Lieutenant- 
General.  ai.d  Major-General. 

ADONA'I,  “ the  lord,”  a name  used  by 
the  Jews  in  place  of  Jehovah,  which  they 
cx)nsidered  too  sacred  to  be  spoken. 

ADO'NIS.  (1)  A youth,  the  favourite  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  famous  for  ids  beauty. 
He  was  killed  by  a boar  which  he  had 
wounded,  and  then  changed  by  Venus  into 
the  flower,  anemone.  (2)  A plant,  the 
Pheasant's  Eye,  belonging  to  the  same 
natural  order  as  the  buttercup  and 
anemone. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGL  the 

worship  of  the  infant  Christ  by  “ the  wise 
men  from  the  east  ” (Matt.  ii.).  Tradition 
says  the  wise  men  were  three,  Melchior, 
Kaspar,  and  Balthazar. 

ADRIAN  or  HADRIAN,  EMPEROR, 
proclaimed  by  the  Roman  legions  on  the 
death  of  Trajan,  117  A.D.  He  spent  some 
years  of  his  reign  in  visiting  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  including  Britain, 
where  he  caused  a wall  to  be  built,  A.D. 
120,  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne,  to 
secure  the  Roman  provinces  to  the  south 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians. 

ADRIAN,  POPE,  a name  borne  by  six 
occupants  of  the  Papal  chair.  Adrian  IV. 
(1154-1159),  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  is  the 
only  Englishman  who  has  attained  to  that 
dignity.  He  conferred  the  sovereignty 
over  Ireland  upon  Henry  II.  of  England. 

ADRIAN,  ^AINT,  one  of  the  numerous 
saints  martyred  under  the  Romans.  As 
one  of  the  Pretorian  guards,  he  had  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  some 
Christians,  and  their  steadfastness  con- 
verted him.  He  was  cruelly  tortured  in 
the  presence  of  his  Christian  wife  Natalia, 
who  died  soon  afterwards  (300  A.D.).‘ 

ADRIANOPLE,  on  the  Maritza,  the 
second  largest  town  in  European  Turkey, 
and  the  capital  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  The 
plains  around  produce  the  famous  “ attar 
of  roses.” 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  a long  narrow  arm  of 
the  Mediterranean,  separating  Italy  from 
the  western  shores  of  Turkey,  Dalmatia, 
and  Illyria. 

AD  VALOREM.  See  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

ADVOCATE,  LORD,  or  King’s  advocate, 
a legal  functionary  of  Scotland,  with  no 
exact  counterpart  in  England.  He  com- 
bines the  functions  of  Attorney-General 
and  Public  Prosecutor  with  many  other 
powers  that  in  England  belong  only  to 
a judgs ; m the  isattin.g  of  warranta  of 
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arrest  and  imprisonment.  He  has  also 
the  appointment  to  many  legal  offices.  He 
goes  out  of  office  with  his  political  party. 

ADVOCATES,  FACULTY  OF,  the  body 
of  lawyers  in  Scotland  answering  to  our 
barristers  in  England.  Adnaission  to  the 
Faculty  involves  only  two  examinations, 
but  they  are  difficult,  and  between  them 
the  candidate  is  expected  to  attend 
classes  in  law.  Having  passed  these,  and 
paid  about  £330  in  fees,  the  young  advo- 
cate is  free  to  plead  in  any  Scottish  Court. 

ADVOCATUS  DMB'OLL  — the  devil’s 
advocate — a functionary  in  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring 
forward  all  the  weak  points  in  the  character 
and  life  of  a deceased  person  proposed  for 
canonisation.  The  other  side  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Advocatus  Dei — God’s 
advocate. 

ADVOWSON,  the  right  of  presentation 
to  a " living  ” in  the  Church  of  England. 
Originally  the  right  belonged  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  but  as  time  went  on  it  got 
transferred  with  or  without  part  of  the 
manorial  property,  so  that  in  many  cases 
the  owner  of  the  advowson  has  no 
territorial  connection  with  the  parish  it 
refers  to.  See  “ Patronage  ” in  Index. 

iEDJLES,  Roman  magistrates  who 
supervised  the  national  games  and  specta- 
cles, public  buildings,  markets,  and  the 
cleansing  and  draining  of  the  city. 

aiGE'AN  SEA,  or  ARCHIPELAGO,  a 
branch  of  the  Mediterranean  washing  the 
shores  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor. 
It  contains  numerous  islands. 

^GIS,  a shield ; especially  the  one  made 
by  Vulcan  for  Jupiter.  Hence  to  protect 
any  one  is  often  figuratively  called 
*'  throwing  the  jEgis  over  him.” 

AEGRO'TAT,  a Latin  word  signifying 
“ he  is  ill.”  A word  often  used  at  the 
Universities  to  signify  that  a person  is 
excused  from  lectures  or  examination  on 
account  of  illness. 

ffiNE'AS,  a Trojan  prince,  the  fabled  son 
of  Anchises  and  Venus,  who  fought  bravely 
in  defence  of  Troy,  and,  on  its  destruction 
fled  from  the  ruins  bearing  his  father  on  his 
shoulders,  and  leading  his  son  Julus.  He 
finally  settled  in  Italy,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Julian 
family,  and  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 

^NE'ID,  THE,  Virgil’s  epic  poem,  in 
which,  imitating  the  style  of  Homer,  he 
describes  the  life  and  wanderings  of  Jilneas. 

SiOLIAN  HARP,  a musical  instrument 
made  of  catgut  strings,  stretched  over  a 
wooden  sound  box.  Sweet  sounds  are 
produced  by  the  playing  of  the  breeze 
across  the  strings. 

.ffi'OLUS  is  represented  in  Homer  as  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  .®olian  Isles  to  whom 
Jupiter  had  given  the  dominion  of  the  winds 
which  at  his  will  he  kept  confined  in  a cave 
till  he  sent  them  forth  to  do  his  bidding. 

AERATED  BREAD,  bread  made  without 
the  aid  of  yeast.  The  sponginess  is  produced 
by  carbonic  acid  gas  supplied  artifically. 

AERATED  WATERS,  beverages  pre- 
pared by  impregnating  water  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  the  addition,  in  some 
cases,  of  small  quantities  of  fruit  syrups. 

AEROLITES  (Gr.  air-stones),  a name 
given  to  masses  of  stony  or  metallic 
matter  falling  from  the  sky  and  glowing 
like  a star  on  coming  into  contact  with 
our  atmosphere.  Most  aerolites  are 
covered  with  a dark  glaze  as  if  fused  in 
passing  through  it.  Many  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

AERONAUTICS,  the  art  of  floating  or 
sailing  in  the  air  by  means  of  balloons  and 
flsing  machines.  All  craft  used  in  aerial 
na-vigation  may  be  divided  into  two 
divisions,  i,e.,  the  “ heavier  than  air,”  and 
the  “ lighter  than  air.”  Flying  machines 
which  are  not  lifted  by  gas  come  under  the 
first  category,  whilst  balloons,  dirigible 


and  otherwise,  belong  to  the  second 
category.  Dirigible  balloons  are  usually 
known  as  airships.  The  first  aeronauts  or 
balloonists  were  the  brothers  Montgolfier 
of  France.  The  first  ascent  in  a balloon 
was  made  in  1783.  Balloons  were  inflated 
v/ith  hydrogen  until  1821,  when  coal-gas 
came  into  use  for  the  purpose.  The 
greatest  height  ever  attained  was  37,000  ft. 
in  an  ascent  by  Glaisher  and  CoxweU  in 
1862.  In  October,  1900,  Comte  de  la 
Vaux  sailed  by  balloon  from  Vincennes  in 
France  to  Korostichefl;  in  Russia.  1.193 
miles,  in  35J  hours,  the  longest  distance 
on  record.  See  Aei oplanes,  Aii  'hips. 

AEROPLANES.  Flying  machines  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  planes  which  are 
driven  by  motor  at  a certain  angle  through 
the  air.  The  most  successful  fights  have 
so  far  been  accomplished  with  “ mono- 
planes” and  “biplanes.”  The  Bros. 
Wright  and  Mons.  Santos  Dumont  were 
the  first  aviators  to  make  successful 
aeroplane  flights  of  any  distance.  Within 
the  last  two  years  many  aviation  records 
have  been  established.  M.  Bleriot  crossed 
the  Channel  from  Calais  to  Dover  on  his 
own  monoplane  July  25th.  1909.  and  M. 
Paulhan  won  the  Daily  Mail  £10.000  prize 
for  the  first  flight  from  Loudon  to  Manches- 
ter, April,  1910.  On  June  2nd,  1910.  the 
Hon.  0.  S.  Rolls  performed  the  record  feat 
of  flying  across  the  Channel  from  Dover 
and  back  without  landing  on  the  other 
side.  The  career  of  this  brilliant  young 
aviator  was  brought  to  a tragic  clo.se  at 
the  Bournemouth  Aviation  Meetmg  in 
July,  1910,  when  his  aeroplane  collapsed 
whilst  he  w'as  taking  part  in  one  of  the 
competitions,  and  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  uistantaneouslv  killed. 

iESCHINES,  b.  389.  d.  314.  B.C.  ; the 
second  greatest  of  the  Athenian  orators. 
He  opposed  Demosthenes  in  his  efforts 
to  get  the  Athenians  to  adopt  a forward 
policy  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  After 
events  had  proved  Demosthenes  to  have 
been  only  too  correct,  BSschines  had  to 
quit  Athens,  and  he  retired  to  Rhodes. 

.ffi'SCHYLUS,  an  Athenian  soldier  and 
poet,  “ father  of  the  Greek  drama.”  He  is 
said  to  have  composed  seventy  tragedies — 
seven  of  which  ai'e  extant — and  to  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  public  prize  on 
thirteen  occasions  • d.  456  B.C. 

AESCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  medicine  in 
ancient  mythology. 

iESOP,  a famous  Greek  fabulist  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  B.C.  His  fables  were  probably 
delivered  orally  and  not  written. 

AESTIVATION  is  the  summer  sleep 
undergone  by  many  tropical  animals  and 
plants  during  the  height  of  the  summer. 

AFGHANISTAN.  This  country,  to  the 
north-west  of  India,  is  important  as  a 
buffer  state  between  British  India  and 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  inliabitants  are 
a stubborn,  brave,  and  arrogant  race,  under 
the  despotic  rule  of  a prince  with  the  title 
of  Ameer.  It  is  a mountainous  country 
bordered  by  the  Hindu  Kush  (25,000  ft.), 
and  the  Sulaiman  Mountains  (11,000  ft.). 
The  principal  passes  between  it  and  India  ar  e 
the  Khyber  and  the  Bolan.  Its  chief  towns 
are  Kabul,  Kandahar,  Herat,  and  Ghazni. 

Afghanistan  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  fighting  with  the  British.  In  1842, 
British  troops,  in  withdrawing  from  the 
country,  were  massacred  in  the  Kurd- 
Kabul  Pass.  A Resh  army  under 
General  PoUock,  having  retaken  Kabul  and 
released  our  prisoners,  tlien  retired.  In 
1879  war  again  broke  out.  After  a defeat 
of  British  troops  at  Maiwand,  General 
Roberts  restored  British  prestige  by  gaining 
a brilliant  victory  near  Kandahar.  Having 
placed  Abdur  Rahman  on  the  throne  as 
Ameer,  General  Roberts  returned  with  his 
army  to  India.  Since  then  the  Ameer  has 


remained  our  faithful  ally,  looking  to  us  for 
assistance,  if  need  be,  again,<i  Russia. 

AFRICA,  one  of  tue  grear  con- 
tinents, is  a vast  peninsula,  compact  in 
form,  with  no  inlets  opening  an  easy  way 
into  the  interior.  It  is  largely  within  the 
Torrid  Zone,  the  Equator  passing  aimest 
throuerh  its  centre.  It  is  5,000  miles  long 
from  North  to  South,  and  4,600  miles  broad 
from  West  to  East.  Of  its  physical 
features  the  most  remarkable  are  its  vast 
deserts  and  large  lakes.  Its  two  chief 
deserts  are  the  Sahara  in  the  north,  and  the 
Kalahari  in  the  south.  Among  its  lakes 
are  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Albert  Nyanza, 
Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  Tanganyika, 
Nyassa,  Bangweolo  (or  Bemba;.  Chad  and 
Ngami.  It  has  also  four  rivers  of  great 
size,  namely,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Congo, 
and  the  Zambesi. 

Africa  has  been  to  a great  extent  par- 
celled out  among  the  European  Powers, 
especially  Great  Britain,  France.  Germany 
anh  Portugal.  British  possessions  occupy 
large  portions  of  the  south,  west,  and  east 
of  Africa : (1)  In  South  Africa — Cape 
Province,  Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal, 
Natal,  British  Bechuanalani  Rhodesia, 
and  Nyassaland.  (2)  In  East  Africa — the 
country  from  Mombasa  on  the  coast  to 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  other  lakes  that 
form  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile,  including 
the  districts  of  Uganda  and  Unyora  ; silso 
the  islands  of  Mauritius,  Zanzibar,  and 
Pemba.  (3)  In  West  Africa — Gambia, 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  in- 
cluding Ashanti,  Lagos  and  Nigeria  ; also 
the  islands  of  St,  Helena  and  Ascension. 

AFRICA,  ISLANDS  OF.  On  the  west 
coast — the  Canaries  and  Fernando  Po 
belon^ng  to  Spain;  Cape  Verd  and 
Madeira  groups  to  Portugal ; St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  Islands  to  Great  Britain. 
On  the  east  coast — Mauritius,  Seychelles, 
and  Socotra,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  forming 
parts  of  the  British  Empire ; Reunion  or 
Bourbon,  and  Madagascar  under  the 
dominion  of  France. 

AFRICAN  EXPLORERS.  Refer  to 
“ Explorers  ” in  Index. 

AFRICANDER,  a person  of  European 
descent,  but  boru  and  having  his  domicile 
in  South  Africa.  For  years  both  English 
and  Dutch  Africanders  had  felt  tliat  some 
sort  of  union  of  tlie  various  States  in  South 
Africa  was  desirable,  but  mutual  jealousy 
long  stood  in  the  way.  In  1909,  however, 
a federal  union  was  formed,  called  “ The 
Union  of  South  Africa.” 

AFRIDIS,  a warlike  tribe,  or  rather 
collection  of  tribes,  inhabiting  the  valleys 
south  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  The  Indian 
Government  subsidises  these  tribes  to 
guard  the  Pass,  but  in  1897  they  rose  in 
rebellion  and  seized  all  the  forts  and 
commanding  positions.  An  expedition 
under  Sir  William  Lockhart  marched  into 
the  Tirah  Valley,  and  thence  sent  punitive 
forces  into  the  surrounding  valleys, 
destroying  the  villages  and  forts.  The 
campaign  is  the  greatest  in  Indian  history 
since  the  Mutiny,  and  well  fulfilled  ite 
purpose, 

AFTER-DASIP.  See  Choke-Damp. 

AGAMEMNON.  (l)8overeignof  thePelo- 
ponnesus,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  On 
his  return  he  was  assassinated  by  his 
wife  Clytemnestra.  (2)  A tragedy  of 
ZEschylus. 

AG'APiE,  the  love  feasts  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  It  was  customary  to  give  the 
kiss  of  peace  as  a token  of  CSiristian 
Brotherhood. 

AG'ASSIZ,  JEAN  LOUIS,  a807-73), 

an  eminent  Swiss  naturalist,  especially  in 
the  department  devoted  to  the  life-history 
of  fishes — ichthyology.  He  also  devoted 
time  to  the  study  of  glaciers.  He  became 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Uniter* 
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sity  of  Cambridge,  United  States  of 
America,  1847,  which  from  that  time 
became  his  adopted  country. 

AGATE,  an  ornamental  stone  used  in 
iewellery,  capable  of  receiving  a high  polish, 
it  is  sometimes  called  Scotch  Pebble.  It  Ls 
found  in  Scotland,  Germany,  India  and 
Brazil. 

AGATHA,  SAINT.  A Sicilian  virgin  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Palermo,  251,  A.D. 
She  is  usually  represented  in  art  holding  a 
pair  of  shears.  Festival,  February  5th. 

AGATE,  (a-ve),  or  American  aloe, 
sometimes  known  as  the  “ false  aloe,”  is 
a native  of  Mexico,  but  has  been  natural- 
ised in  Southern  Europe.  The  plant  takes 
from  ten  to  seventy  years  to  arrive  at 
maturirv,  fiowers  once,  and  then  perishes. 

AGERDI,  or  AUG^EVI,  a village  in 
County  Galway,  Ireland,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  forces  of  WiUiam  III.,  under 
GenerM  Ginkel,  over  those  of  James  II., 
commanded  by  the  French  general  St. 
Euth,  July  12th,  1691.  This  victory  was 
followed  by  the  complete  submission  of 
Ireland. 

AGINCOURT,  a village  in  the  north-east 
of  France,  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Hen^ 
V.  of  England  over  a greatly  superior 
French  force,  October  25th,  1415. 

AGIO.  See  Coramerciol  Dictionary. 

AGNES,  SAINT.  (1)  A Roman  maiden 
who  suffered  martyrdom  when  12  or  13 
years  of  age,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  A.D.  303.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  first  exposed  to  the  flames  and  after- 
wards beheaded.  Her  festival  is  held  on 
January  21st.  (2)  The  most  southerly  of 

the  Sciily  Isles,  Cornwall. 

AGNOSTICISM,  a doctrine  which  teaches 
that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  except  that 
acquired  through  the  senses,  and  that  we 
can  know  nothing  of  spiritual  matters  or  of 
the  deity  ; that,  in  fact,  “ we  know  nothing 
of  what  may  be  beyond  phenomena.” 
(Huxley.) 

AGNUS  DEI,  (the  Lamb  of  God).  H.)  The 
name  of  a x^rayer  in  the  Mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Liturgy.  (2)  A medal  with  the 
device  of  a lamb  bearing  a cross  as  a symbol 
of  Christ.  (3)  A round  piece  of  wax, 
remaining  over  from  the  Paschal  candles, 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  impressed  with 
the  figure  of  the  sacred  Lamb.  (4)  A cloth 
ornamented  with  the  same  figure,  used  to 
cover  the  communion  cup  in  the  Greek 
Churcln 

AGONY  COLUMN,  tlie  portion  of  a news- 
paper devoted  to  secret  correspondence 
and  special  advertisements,  especially 
tnose  for  missing  friends  and  the  like. 

AG 'ORA,  THE,  the  market-place  or 
forum  of  an  ancient  Greek  town. 

AGRA,  a town  on  the  Jnnma  in  the 
North-West  Province  of  India,  celebrated 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Taj-Mahal, 
a rria-.soienra  of  pink  sand  stone  and  white 
ir.arhie,  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  wife, 
by  .Shaii  .jchan,  at  a cost  of  tluee  millions 
sterlint?. 

AGRA5L  a university  and  cathedral  city 
near  tfiO  hit  bank  of  the  Save,  and  tlie 
capita)  of  Cropttia  and  Slavonia,  Hungary. 

AGRAPHIA.  Hee  Mrd.  Diet. 

AGPJC'OLA,  JULIUS  was  a famoms 
Ecrriarj  -Jaieeman  and  soldier,  who,  after 
pervirg  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
bec  ame  governor  of  I>ritain  78  A.D.  He 
grancaiiy  'uboued  the  whole  of  the 
country  -outh  of  the  Highlands,  built  a 
or.air.  of  forts  between  the  f orth  and  the 
C.ydft.  and  rnaoe  his  victories  Hocme  by 
intro-:  .ninL'  rnu-h  of  the  PvOman  civilisa- 
tion. ; .oluoir  g toe  e'-uoation  of  the  -.ons  of 
ti'.n  .‘,r;-,i,  n riniefs.  SxjOU  after  hi.s  final 
vintov.  O’,  er  Gaigacu:-.  near  the  Granipians, 
84.  .nn  van  recaiied  by  Homitian,  and 
tfct.rnu  into  p.-nva'c  life  : d.  93.  A.D. 

AGRICL'Ll'JHL,  BOARD  OF.  Refer 
to  InrJ'T. 
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AGREPPA  I.,  HEROD.  A grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  over  whose  dominions  he 
ruled,  under  the  Romans,  on  the  disgrace 
of  his  uncle  Antipas.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  James  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Saint  Peter ; d.  of  a 
disease  of  the  intestines,  A.D.  44  (Acts  xii). 

AGRIPPA  n.,  HEROD.  Son  of  Agrippa  I. 
He  was  present  when  Saint  Paul  made 
his  defence  before  Festus  at  Jerusalem. 
Driven  from  the  city  by  the  revolting 
Jews,  he  joined  the  forces  of  Vespasian, 
and  aided  Titus  in  the  reduction  of  Jeru- 
salem ; d.,  probably  at  Rome,  94,  A.D. 

AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  Agrippina 
the  Elder,  and  mother  of  Nero.  Her  third 
husband  was  her  uncle,  whom  she  poisoned 
after  having  persuaded  him  to  adopt  her 
son,  and  then  had  the  latter  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  She  was  murdered 
by  the  orders  of  Nero,  A.D.  59. 

AGUINALDO,  EMILIO,  the  leader  of 
the'PhiUppine  revolt  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  later  of  the  resistance  to  the  United 
States  forces  in  their  endeavours  to 
pacify  the  Philippines.  Having  got 
himself  proclaimed  “ President  of  the 
PhiUppine  Republic  ” the  day  the 
Americans  landed  at  Cavite,  he  wanted 
to  co-operate  with  Hiem  against  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  not  recognised. 
After  peace  was  signed  between  Spain 
and  America  in  December,  1898,  he 
became  the  soul  of  the  resistance  to  the 
latter  till  his  capture  in  March,  1901. 

AGULHAS,  CAPE  (the  Needles),  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Africa. 

AHAB,  the  seventh  king  of  Israel,  ruled 
over  Samaria  22  years.  He  married 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
Sidon,  under  whose  influence  he  greatly 
encouraged  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Astarte.  He  was  killed  in  a battle  against 
the  Syrians,  897  B.C. 

AHTTH'OPHEL,  the  evil  adviser  of 
Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  and  the  former 
friend  and  counsellor  of  his  father  David. 
On  his  counsel  being  rejected  by  Absalom, 
he  hanged  himself  (2  Sam.  xvii.). 

AH 'RIM  AN,  the  destroying  spirit  to 
whom  the  Zoroastrians  ascribe  the  origin 
of  all  evil,  and  all  the  destructive  powers 
of  nature. 

AHURA  MAZDA  or  ORMUZD,  the 
spirit  of  good  and  of  light,  engaged  in  a 
conflict  with  Ahriman  which  is  to  last 
12,000  years  and  end  in  the  triumph  of 
Ormuzd. 

AIDAN,  SAINT,  the  “ Apostle  of  Nor- 
thumbria,” and  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfame,  came  as  a missionary  from  Iona 
on  the  invitation  of  King  Oswald ; d.  651. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP,  a mfiitary  ofiicer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  general’s 
orders  to  any  pai-t  of  his  command  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  at  other  times  to  act  as 
his  secretary. 

AIDS,  sums  paid  by  vassals  to  their 
feudal  lords  on  specified  occasions,  the 
cliief  of  which  were  the  knighting  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  mamage  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  the  ransoming  of  his  person 
if  taken  prisoner  in  war. 

AIKIN,  LUCY,  b.  1781,  d.  1864,  the 
authoress  of  “ Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  and  other  similar  works. 

A'iNOS,  a small  and  primitive  tribe  ol 
Japan,  found  chiefly  in  the  islands  of 
Yezo  and  Shanklin. 

AINSV/ORTH,  WHjLIAM  HARRISON, 

was  a fiopular  writer  of  novels  of  anti- 
quarian and  historical  interest.  His  works 
include  “Jack  Sheppard,”  “Tower  of 
London,”  “Beau  Nash”  and  “The 
Fiitch  of  Bacon  ” ; d.  1882. 

ATR,  a mechanical  mixture  of  gases 
surrounding  the  earth,  and  extending  to  a 
height  estimated  at  from  120  to  200  miles. 
The  two  chief  constituents  are  oxygen  and 
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nitrogen,  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  21  parts  of 
the  former  to  79  of  the  latter  by  volume. 
Oxygen  is  necessary  to  maintain  all  forms 
of  animal  life,  and  for  combustion  ; the 
nitrogen  acts  as  a dilaent  of  the  oxygen. 
In  addition,  small  quantities  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  water- vapour,  ammonia,  and,  in 
sea  or  mountain  air,  ozone  are  present. 
In  1894  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor 
Ramsay  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
new  constituent,  argon,  resembling  .litro- 
gen  in  many  properties,  but  having  a 
greater  density.  The  amount  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  is  relatively  small,  about  ’04  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Air  containing  "06  per 
cent,  is  dangerous  to  health.  This  gas  is 
constantly  being  produced  by  the  res- 
piration of  animals,  and  by  combustion. 
Plants  have  the  power  of  breaking  it  up 
into  its  constituent  elements,  fixing  the 
carbon,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of 
vegetable  tissues,  and  setting  free  the 
oxygen.  The  quantity  of  water- vapour 
varies  from  time  to  time,  warm  air  being 
capable  of  holding  more  than  air  at  a lower 
temperature.  This  vapour  is  the  source 
of  dew,  fogs,  clouds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 

Air,  being  a material  body,  has  weight, 
and  therefore  exerts  a pressure  on  every- 
thing with  which  it  is  in  contact.  At  the 
sea-level  tins  pressure  amounts  to  15  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  and  is  sufficient  to 
balance  a column  of  mercury  30  inches  or 
760  m.m.  in  height.  The  pressure  de- 
creases as  we  ascend,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  upper  layers  of  air  are  less  compressed 
by  the  layers  above  them,  and  are  there- 
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AIRD,  SIR* JOHN.  b.  1833,  son  of  the 
fovinder  of  the  firm  of  John  Aird  and 
Sons,  the  great  contractors.  He  assisted 
his  father  in  the  building  for  the  Great 
Exhibition,  Hyde  Park,  1851,  and  in  its 
reconstruction  as  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  He  is  the  mventor  of  a 
“ steam  naVvy,”  a machine  employed  with 
excellent  results  in  the  construction  of 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  He  is  a 
” Man  of  Mark  ” in  the  West  of  England 
as  the  constructor  of  the  Royal  Edward 
Dock  at  Avonmouth;  but  his  fame  is 
world-wide  for  the  successful  performance 
of  the  colossal  task  of  damming  the  Nile 
(See  Assouan).  He  was  created  a baronet 
in  1901. 

ATR-STTTP.  A dirigible  balloon  which 
owes  its  rishig  power  to  gas  and  is  driven 
by  motor.  Experiments  in  the  use  of 
airsliips  for  military  purposes  have  been 
conducted  by  ail  the  Great  Powers. 
Germany  has  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  this  direction,  and  airships  have 
been  used  with  success  in  the  German 
military  manosuvi'es.  A noteworthy  flight 
from  Aldershot  to  St.  Paul’s  and  back  was 
accomplished  by  the  British  Army  airship 
“ Beta,”  in  July,  1910.  In  1909  the 
British  Government  appointed  a per- 
manent Aeronautical  Advisory  Committee 
to  investigate  problems  arising  out  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  naval  and  military 
aeronauts.  See  Aeronautics^  Aeroplanes. 

AIRY,  SIR  GEORGE  (5.  1801,  d.  1881); 
English  astronomer-royal,  was  the  first  to 
state  the  complete  theory  of  the  rainbow. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Germany,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Empire  founded  by 
Charlemagne.  Its  cathedral  contains  his 
tomb. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, PEACE  OP, between 
England,  France,  Holland,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Sardinia,  brought  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  to  a close,  1748. 

AJACCIO,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and  the 
birth-place  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  1769. 

AJAX,  the  name  of  two  Greek  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  War.  (1)  Ajax  Oileus  suffered 
elhpwrcck  on  his  homeward  voyage.  (2) 
Ajax  Telamonius  lost  his  teason  and  com- 
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mitted  suicide  when  the  arms  of- Achilles 
were  awarded  to  Ids  rival  Ulysses. 

AKBAR  (THE  GREAT),  a famous 
Mogul  Emperor  of  India,  distinguished 
for  his  strict  impartiality,  magnanimity, 
and  toleration.  A considerable  part  of 
his  reign  (1542-1605)  was  occupied  m 
extending  his  kingdom,  or  in  repressing 
rebellions  at  home,  several  of  which  were 
headed  by  his  brothers  and  sons. 

A KEMPIS,  THOMAS.  See  Kempis. 
AKENSmE,  MARK,  at  Newcastle, 
1721,  d.  1770;  an  English  physician, 
author  of  “ The  Pleasui-es  of  the  Imagina- 
tion,” a poem  in  blank  verse. 

AKKA,  a tribe  of  pigmies  discovered  by 
Schwehifiurth  in  Central  Africa,  between 
the  rivers  N epoko  and  Ai-uudml.  They  are 
expert  hunters,  Uve  in  temporary  grass 
huts  of  beehive  shape,  keeping  no  domes- 
tic animals  except  fowls. 

AKRA,  or  ACCRA,  capital  and  chief 
port  of  the  British  Goid  Coast  Colony. 

AKUPARA.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
the  tortoise  on  whose  back  the  w^orid 

ALABAMA,  THE-  A wooden,  screw 
steam-vessel  built  at  Birkenhead,  1862, 
for  the  Confederates  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  Her  destination  was  kept 
secret  until  slie  was  nearly  completed. 
The  (3-overnment  were  so  slow  in  acting  on 
the  information  supplied  by  the  United 
States’  ambassador  that  she  left  Birken- 
head on  the  day  appointed  for  her 
seizure,  proceeded  to  the  Azores,  where 
she  took  in  guns,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  received  her  commander.  Captain 
Semmes,  on  board,  and  was  christened 
the  Alabama,  having  been  known  until 
then  simply  as  No.  “290.”  She  then 
began  to  harass  American  shipping, 
capturing  and  burning  merchant  ships 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  fast 
cruisers  were  sent  after  her,  but  she  con- 
tinued her  destructive  career  for  nearly 
two  years,  when  she  was  engaged  and  sunk 
by  the  Kearsarge,  off  Cherbom'g,  J une  19th, 
1864.  Americans  held  that  their  loss  in 
shipping  was  due  to  British  negligence. 
After  considerable  diplomatic  coires- 
pondence  it  was  decided  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  The  Arbitrators 
met  in  Vienna,  September,  1872.  The 
claims  for  indirect  losses  were  disallowed, 
but  the  court  finally  awarded  America  15| 
million  dollars  (rather  more  than  3| 
million  pounds)  for  actual  damage  done 
by  the  Alabama  and  two  other  ships,  the 
Florida  and  the  Shenandoah. 

ALABASTER,  a name  given  to  two 
compounds  of  lime  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  alabaster  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  is  a carbonate  of  lime, 
is  hard,  and  of  a yellowish  milky  colour. 
The  other  variety  is  a sulphate  of  Ume,  is 
softer  and  of  a pure  white  colour.  It  is 
much  used  by  sculptors  for  making  close 
joints  in  marble. 

ALADDIN,  the  hero  of  the  best-known 
tale  in  the  “ Arabian  Nights.”  He  obtains 
a magic  lamp,  builds  a wonderful  palace, 
and  marries  the  Sultan’s  daughter.  His 
lamp  is  the  term  metaphorically  used  as 
the  power  to  do  everything,  and  his 
palace  as  the  ideal  of  a task  hopeless  to 
attempt. 

ALAIS,  PEACE  OP.  A treaty  (1629) 
which  put  an  end  to  the  religious  wars 
with  the  Huguenots  in  France,  after  La 
Rochelle,  their  stronghold,  had  been  taken 
by  the  Cathohc  party  under  Richelieu. 

ALAMEDA  [Sp.  : a grove  of  poplar 
trees],  a name  now  apphed  very  generally 
in  Spanish  America  to  a park  or  pleasure 
ground. 

ALAND  ISLANDS,  a group  of  some  300 
Islands  (80  of  which  are  irihabited),  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  fortifled 
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by  Russia.  During  the  winter  they  are 
connected  to  the  mainland  by  ice. 

AL  ARAF,  according  to  the  Koran,  the 
partition  between  heaven  and  hell,  reserved 
for  those  who  are  neither  morally  good 
nor  morally  bad,  or  whose  good  and  evil 
deeds  balance  each  other. 

AL  'ARID,  a king  of  the  West  Goths,  who 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth,  ravaged  Greece, 
invaded  Italy,  and  three  times  besieged 
Rome  itself.  Twice  he  was  bought  off  l3y 
promises  of  ransom,  but  on  the  tl^d 
occasion,  410  A.D.,  he  entered  the  city, 
and  for  six  days  gave  it  over  to  p^age  by 
his  followers,  but  sparing  all  buildings  of  a 
religious  character ; d.  412. 

ALASKA,  a mountainous  district  more 
than  six  tunes  the  area  of  Great  Britain, 
lying  to  the  extreme  north-west  of  North 
America.  The  territory  was  pm’chased 
by  the  United  States  from  Russia  in  1867 
for  £1,440,000.  The  coast  is  broken  up 
into  fiords,  here  known  as  “ canals,” 
protected  by  numerous  islands.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Yukon,  w'hich_  rises  in 
Canadian  territory.  The  climate  is  severe, 
but  is  modified  in  the  west,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  excessive,  by  the  warm  J apan  current. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians  and 
Esquimos.  Timber,  (including  yellow 
cedar),  ice,  and  salmon  are  exported,  and 
the  seal  fisheries  of  the  Pribilov  Islands  to 
the  north  of  the  Aleutians  are  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.  Gold  has  been 
worked  in  the  latter  archipelago  for  many 
years,  and  in  1896  rich  deposits  were 
discovered  at  Klondike  in  the  Yukon 
Valley,  just  within  British  territory.  See 
Klondike. 

ALBA  LONGA  (“  the  long  white  city 
a city  of  Latium,  which,  tradition  says,, 
was  founded  by  a son  of  .^neas  300  years 
before  Rome.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  position  on  a long  nari'ow  ridge  of  white 
limestone. 

ALBANI,  MADAMS  (nde  Marie 
Lajeunesse),  the  daughter  of  a Canadian 
musician,  was  born  in  1851  near  Montreal. 
She  appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  then  studied  at  Paris  and 
Milan,  She  made  her  dbbut  in  Opera  at 
Messina  in  1870,  and  since  then  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  sopranos  both  in  Opera 
and  Oratorio  in  Europe  and  America. 
She  married  Ernest  Gye,  the  Impresario, 
1878. 

ALBAN,  SAINT,  a Roman  soldier  who 
was  the  first  Christian  martyr  in  Britain, 
304. 

ALBANIA,  a mountainous  district  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  extending  along  the 
Adriatic  Sea  from  Montenegro  to  Greece, 
with  a breadth  varying  from  50  to  90 
miles.  The  Albanians  are  Slavs. 

ALBANY.  (1)  The  capital  of  New  York 
State  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  second 
olde.st  town  in  the  United  States.  (2)  A 
town  on  King  George’s  Sound,  which 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
West  Australia,  (3)  Old  name  of  Scotland. 

ALBATROSS,  one  of  the  largest  of 
marine  birds,  its  outstretched  wings 
measuring  from  ten  to  tw'elve  feet. 

ALBEMARLE,  DUKE  OF.  See  Monk. 

ALBERT,  PRINCE  CONSORT,  second 
son  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha, 
and  cousin  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  was 
carefully  educated,  at  first  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  his  father,  and  later 
continued  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  paying  special  attention  to  political 
and  natm'al  science,  and  philosophy.  He 
visited  England  for  the  coronation  cere- 
monies in  1839,  and  later  in  the  year, 
Queen  Victoria  announced  to  the  Privy 
Council  her  intended  marriage  with  her 
I cousin  Albert.  The  marriage  took  place 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  February 
1 10th,  1840.  The  Prince  became  natural- 
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ised,  and  from  the  first  took  a deep  and 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
He  rendered  important  services  in  the 
advancement  of  science  and  art,  and  the 
sirccess  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was 
largely  due  to  his  tact,  energy,  and  per- 
severance. The  formal  title  of  Prince 
Consort  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1857. 
He  died  at  Windsor  Castle  from  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  December  14th,  1861,, 
and  was  buried  in  Saint  George’s  Chapel, 
whence  his  remains  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  Mausoleum  built  by  Queen 
Victoria  at  Frogmore. 

ALBERT  EDWARD.  See  'Edward  VII. 

ALBERT  EDWARD  NYANZA,  a lake 
forming  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  draining  into  the  Albert  Nyanza  by 
the  river  Somliki. 

ALBERT  MEDAL.  (1)  A decoration 
instituted  in  1866  to  reward  acts  of 
gallantry  in  saving  life  at  sea,  and  after- 
wards extended  to  acts  of  gallantry  on 
land  in  cases  of  mine  explosions,  fires, 
railway  accidents,  etc.  (2)  A medai 
awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science,  notable 
inventors,  engineers,  etc, 

ALBERT  MEMORIAL,  a handsome 
monument  in  Kensington  Gardens,  oppo- 
site the  Albert  Hall,  erected  in  1866  to 
the  memory  of  Albert,  Prince  Consort, 
husband  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  consists 
of  a bronze  gilt  statue  of  the  Prince  over 
which  is  a G othio  canopy,  surmounted  by 
a cross,  the  whole,  with  the  approaching 
steps,  reaching  to  a height  of  175  feet. 
The  cost  was  £120,000,  raised  largely  by 
public  subscription. 

ALBERT  NYANZA,  a lake  in  Equa- 
torial Africa,  50  miles  long  and  40  miles 
wide,  discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in 
1864.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  from  which  it  receives  the  Victoria 
Nile  or  Somerset ; and  from  its  northern 
end  the  White  Nile  issues.  It  abounds 
with  fish  and  crocodiles,  and  hippopotami 
frequent  its  shores. 

ALBERTA,  a province  of  Canada,  nearly 
as  large  as  Italy,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  possessing  a fertile 
soil  and  many  large  forests.  The  mountains 
are  rich  in  minerals ; capital.  Edmonton. 
ALBERT  VICTOR,  PRII4CE.  See 

CJi0iT6TtC€  • 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  &.  1193,  d.  1280, 
sumamed  the  “ Universal  Doctor,  “the 
most  illustrious  of  the  schoolmen, lectured 
for  many  years  at  Cologne.  His  know- 
ledge was  so  great  that  he  was  suspected 

of  magic.  . u-  i 

ALBIGEN'SES,  a religious  sect  winch 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albi  in 
the  south  of  France  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Church  looked  upon  its  disciples  aa 
heretics,  and  Pope  Innocent  HE.  pro- 
elaimed  a crusade  against  them,  by  means 
of  which,  and  the  Inquisition  afterwards, 
they  were  exterminated. 

ALBI 'NO,  a person  possessing  un- 
naturally white  sldn,  hair,  and  eye-brows, 
and  pink  eyes.  Albinism  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  pigment  cells,  and  is  found  in 
many  species  of  animals,  but  rarely  in  fish, 
though  the  colour  of  the  domestic  gold- 
fish is  due  to  incipient  albinism. 

ALBION  (White  Island),  the  ancient 
name  of  Britain,  probably  given  to  it  by 
the  Gauls,  on  account  of  the  white  chfra  of 
the  south-east  coast. 

AL  BORAK,  an  imaginary  beast  on 
which,  according  to  Moslem  tradition, 
Mohammed  j ourneyed  through  the  heavens . 

ALBUE'RA,  a Spanish  village  near 
Badajoz,  where  General  Beresford  de- 
feated Marshal  Soulb  (May  16th,  1811). 

ALBU'aiEN,  a nitrogenous  substance 
which  is  found  in  both  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues,  and  exists  almost  pure  in  the 
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white  of  eggs.  It  is  used  in  photography, 
for  fixing  colours  in  yarns  and  cloths,  and 
in  the  process  of  sugar-refining. 

ALCAE'US,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
lyric  poets  of  ancient  Greece,  imitated  by 
Horace.  He  flourished  in  the  seventh 
century,  B.C. 

ALCA'ZAR,  the  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  and  later  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
at  Seville. 

ALCESTER,  (Frederick  Seymour), 
BARON,  b.  1821,  d.  1895  ; was  son  of 
Colonel  Sir  Horace  Seymour.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  thirteen,  and  rapidly  rose 
by  dint  of  merit,  services,  and  influence 
to  the  highest  ranks.  He  will  be  best 
remembered  as  commander  of  the  British 
fleet  that  bombarded  Alexandria  in  1882, 
to  repress  the  rebellion  under  Arabi  Pasha. 
For  his  services  on  that  occasion  he 
received  a peerage,  £25,000,  and  a sword 
of  honour. 

ALOES  TTIS  or  ALCESTE,  in  Greek 
legend  the  daughter  of  Pelias.  She  and 
her  sisters  put  their  father  to  death  that 
he  might  be  restored  to  youth  by  Medea. 
The  latter  refused  to  keep  her  promises, 
and  the  sisters  fled  to  Admetus,  who 
married  Alceste.  She  afterwards  saraificed 
her  own  life  to  save  that  of  her  husband, 
and  was  brought  back  from  the  lower 
world  by  Hercules,  an  episode  which  forms 
the  subject  of  a tragedy  by  Euripides. 

ALCHEMY,  the  art  which  has  developed 
into  modem  dacmistry.  The  Alchemists 
Bet  themselves  three  tasks  : (1)  To  trans- 
mute the  baser  metals  into  gold  by  means 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone.  (2)  To  dis- 
cover a universal  panacea  for  disease. 
(3)  To  discover  the  elixir  of  life,  the  drink- 
ing of  which  would  confer  perpetual  youth 
and  energy. 

ALCIBI  'ADES,  450-404  B.C.,  an  Athe- 
nian of  noble  birth,  handsome  person,  and 
great  wealth,  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
Pericles,  and  was  for  a time  the  pupil  of 
Socrates.  He  involved  his  country  in  an 
expedition  against  Sicily,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  chief  commands, 
but  was  recalled.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War  he,  in  turn,  served  and  betrayed  the 
Athenians.  He  went  into  exile  in  Asia, 
and  was  assassinated. 

ALCOHOL.  See  Med,  Diet. 

ALCUIN  or  FLACCUS  ALBI'NUS.  b.  735, 
d.  804,  a most  distinguished  English 
scholar  of  the  eighth  century,  born  and 
educated  at  York,  who  became  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Charlemagne,  and  assisted  that 
monarch  in  his  endeavours  to  civilise  his 
people.  He  improved  existing  schools  in 
France,  and  founded  others,  modelling 
them  on  the  one  at  York. 

ALDERMAN,  an  officer  associated  with 
the  mayor  of  a city  or  borough  in  the 
administration  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  London  Court  of  Aldermen 
consists  of  twenty-six  members,  who  form 
tiie  bench  of  magistrates  for  the  city. 
From  their  members  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
«:.nnually  elected. 

ALDERNEY,  the  third  in  size  of  the 
Ciiannel  Islands,  c()iebrated  for  a very 
fine  breed  of  cows. 

ALDERSHOT.  (1)  A permanent  camp 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Surrey,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Berkshire,  established  in  1855 
for  t’r.e  purpose  of  instructing  British 
troop.s  in  military  manoeuvres.  (2)  A town 
in  xfampabire  whicli  has  sprung  up  to  the 
south  ©f  tlie  barracks,  immediately  beyond 
tne  goverr^ment  ground;  pop.  31,000. 

ILDHELH,  SAINT,  an  early  English 
ch uroiiiT.an  (about  (i-jO  to  709),  who  did 
much  to  reread  Christianity  and  education 
a:no:.:;  the  Saxons  of  the  South  and 

Vvett.  Lc  wa.s  Abbot  of  Malmesbury, 
and  a ‘cr',vard:i  first  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
and  uL-,' gui  vhed  himself  by  his  missionary 
!"jal  and  ilia  clar.  jical  learning. 


ALDRED,  bishop  of  Worcester  (1044- 
60),  archbishop  of  York  (1060-69).  He 
was  the  first  English  bishop  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  crowned 
William  I,  over  whom  he  exercised  con- 
siderable influence. 

ALEPPO,  one  of  the  three  government 
districts  of  modern  Syria.  (2)  The  capital 
of  the  former.  Standing  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  several  trade  routes,  it  is  the  chief 
caravan  station  between  the  Levant  and 
the  Euphrates  ; and,  before  the  discovery 
of  a sea  route  to  India,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  trading  cities  of  the  world. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a strongly  fortified 
town  on  the  river  Tanaro,  in  Piedmont, 
northern  Italy,  and  the  terminus  of  eight 
railways.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
by  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  1800,  an 
armistice  was  concluded  at  Alessandria, 
by  which  a large  portion  of  Upper  Italy 
and  twelve  fortresses  were  ceded  to  Prance. 

ALETSCH  GLACIER,  the  largest  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers,  descends  round  the  south 
of  the  Jungfrau  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone. 

ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS,  a group  of 
volcanic  islands  enclosing  the  Behring  Sea 
in  the  North  Pacific. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Macedonia  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  He  had  been  instructed  in 
every  branch  of  learning  by  Aristotle,  who 
inspired  his  pupil  with  military  ardour  by 
the  study  of  the  Iliad.  He  subdued  the 
whole  of  Greece,  and  then  had  himself 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
against  Persia.  Two  years  after  his  acces- 
sion he  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  an 
army  of  30,000  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry. 
He  defeated  the  ai'my  of  Darius,  subdued 
Syria  and  Egypt,  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  routed  the  Persians  at 
Arbela.  He  advanced  into  India,  marched 
through  the  district  now  known  as  the 
Punjaub,  and  established  Greek  colonies 
at  various  points.  He  wished  to  press  on 
to  the  Ganges,  but  the  murmuring  of  his 
troops  at  advancing  further  into  an  entirely 
unknown  country  caused  his  return  to 
Babylon,  where  he  died  of  fever  after  an 
illness  of  eleven  days,  B.C.  323,  aged  32. 

ALEXANDER  I.  OF  RUSSIA,  b.  1777, 
d.  1825,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Paul  I. 
He  did  much  to  promote  the  prosperity 
and  civilisation  of  his  subjects,  encouraged 
education,  promoted  manufactures,  and 
extended  commerce.  He  joined  the 
coaUtion  of  1805  against  Napoleon,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Austerhtz. 
After  defeats  at  Hylau  and  Friedland,  he 
concluded  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  For  a time 
he  aided  Napoleon,  but  again  entered  the 
coalition  against  him  in  1812,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  field,  often  encouraging 
his  troops  by  exposing  himself  to  great 
dangers,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  when  Paris  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  Events  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  led  to  a complete  reversal 
of  his  home  policy,  and  all  his  plans  for 
reform  and  progress  were  given  up.  He 
died  of  a fever  peculiar  to  the  country, 
December  1st,  1825. 

ALEXANDER  H.  OP  RUSSIA,  b.  1818, 
d.  1881,  succeeded  his  father  Nicholas 
March  2nd,  1855.  He  first  ended  tl«5 
Crimean  War  by  concluding  peace  with 
England,  France,  and  Turkey,  and  then 
set  himself  to  improve  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  and  to  extend 
and  consolidate  his  empire.  His  greatest 
achievement  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  23,000,000  in  number,  by  a ukase  of 
March  3rd,  1861.  In  the  war  against 
Turkey  (1877-8),  on  behalf  of  the  Slavs, 
the  Czar  took  the  field  in  person.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  spread  of  Nihilism 
caused  him  great  anxiety.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  assassinate  him,  and 


he  was  at  length  killed  while  driving  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  a bomb 
thrown  by  a Nihilist. 

ALEXANDRA,  QUEEN,  b.  at  Copen- 
hagen 1st  Deu.,  1844,  daughter  of  Christian 
IX.  of  Denmark,  She  was  married  to  the 
late  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  lOth  March  1863.  She  has  en- 
deared herself  to  the  nation  by  her  genuine 
sympathy  with  all  in  distress,  taking 
practical  interest  in  hospitals  visiting  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  setting  on  foot 
subscriptions  and  agencies  for  the  relief 
and  employment  of  those  unable  to  find 
work.  She  is  now  known  as  the  “Queen 
Mother,”  a title  she  elected  to  adopt  in 
preference  to  that  of  “Queen  Dowager.” 

ALEXANDRIA,  the  chief  port  of  Egypt, 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  332 
B.C.  It  was  at  one  time  the  chief  centre  of 
Greek  learning,  and  possessed  the  finest 
libraries  in  the  world.  Its  commerce  has 
decreased  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  It  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
fleet,  1882. 

ALEXANDRINES  are  rhyming  verses 
consisting  each  of  twelve  syllables  or  six 
feet.  The  last  line  of  a Spenserian  Stanza 
is  an  Alexandrine,  but  the  only  English 
poem  of  importance  written  entirely  in 
this  measure  is  Drayton’s  “ Polyolbion.” 

ALFORD,  HENRY,  b.  in  Loudon,  1810, 
d.  1871  ; Dean  of  Canterbury,  theologian, 
critic  and  poet,  had  a distinguished  career 
at  Cambridge.  His  great  work,  the 
’•  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes  and 
Commentaries,”  was  finished  in  1861. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  “ Contem- 
porary Review.”  He  wrote  poems  and 
hymns  of  some  merit ; " Come,  ye  thank- 
ful people,  come  ! ” is  one  of  the  latter. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT,  bom  at 
Wantage,  849,  reigned,  871-901,  a grand- 
son of  King  Egbert,  succeeded  his  brother 
Ethelred.  At  his  accession  the  country 
north  of  the  Thames  was  completely  over- 
run by  the  Danes.  Alfred  fought  nine 
battles  against  them  with  varying  success, 
but  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Isle  of  Athelney.  Seizing  a suitable 
opportunity  he  fell  upon  his  enemies 
suddenly,  defeated  Guthirum  at  Edington, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  compelled  the  Danes  to 
retreat  to  their  fortified  camp  at  Chippen- 
ham, and  starved  them  into  surrender. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  (878),  Guthrum 
consented  to  be  baptised  as  a Christian, 
and  the  Danelagh  was  hmited  to  the  part 
of  England  east  of  the  Watling  Street.  The 
king  now  set  about  restoring  order  in  his 
realm,  rebuilt  and  fortified  London  and 
other  cities,  established  a regular  militia, 
built  a fleet  in  order  to  meet  the  attacks  of 
the  Norsemen  at  sea,  codified  the  laws, 
founded  schools,  introduced  learned  men 
into  the  country,  translated  several  books 
into  English,  and  made  his  own  court  a 
model  of  the  life  he  wished  his  people  to 
lead.  All  this  was  done  in  spite  of  the 
sufferings  caused  by  a painful  disease. 
Alfred  died  at  the  age  of  52,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester,  his  capital. 

ALG.^,  plants  of  the  simplest  structure, 
which  live  in  water,  both  sea  and  fresh,  or 
clothe  damp  surfaces,  such  as  rocks,  walls, 
or  the  bark  of  trees.  Unlike  fungi  all 
contain  green  colouring  matter,  and 
require  light  for  their  existence.  Some 
consist  of  a single  cell  of  microscopic 
size,  others  of  long  cellular  filaments,  wldle 
others  again,such  as  the  Lamin  arise  of  South 
American  seas,  reach  gigantic  proportions, 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  graceful 
branching.  They  have  no  true  roots,  but 
seem  to  absorb  nourishment  at  all  parts  of 
their  surface,  from  the  water,  or  damp  air 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Dia- 
toms, the  gulf-weed,  the  brown  sea-weeds, 
and  Carageen  or  Irish  Moss,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  examples  of  Algae. 
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AL'GEBRA,  the  art  of  performing 
calculations  by  means  of  symbols  de- 
noting operations,  and  letters  which 
represent  quantities,  and  may  be  replaced 
at  the  end  of  the  operation  by  numbers. 

ALGERIA,  a French  possession,  slightly 
larger  than  Great  Britain  in  area,  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  The  country  consists  of 
three  distinct  regions ; the  Tell,  a broad 
band  of  extremely  fertile  land  rising  from 
the  coast ; the  Atlas  Highlands,  and  the 
Sahara  district.  Excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
^ves,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Tell,  but  the  most  valuable 
export  is  Alfa,  a kind  of  esparto  grass  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  grows 
wild  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the 
marshy  lakes  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Atlas  mountains.  The  chief  towns  are 
Algiers,  the  capital,  known  as  the  “Silver 
City;”  Oran  and  Bone,  two  busy  ports, 
and  Constantine,  the  “ Northampton  of 
Algiers,”  the  most  important  inland  city. 

ALHAM'BRA  (“the  red  castle”),  an 
ancient  fortress  and  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  bunt  on  a lull  overlooking  the  city 
of  Granada,  Spain.  It  was  begun  in  1213 
and  completed  in  1348.  The  palace  is 
notable  for  the  lightness  and  elegance  of 
its  columns  and  arches,  the  richness  of  its 
ornamentation,  and  its  mosaic  pavements. 

ALI,  the  cousin  of  Mohammed,  whose 
daughter  Fatima  he  married,  and  the  first 
convert  to  Mohammedanism.  He  became 
Caliph  in  656,  and  was  assassinated  by  a 
fanatic  in  the  mosque  at  Bagdad,  four 
years  later.  His  tomb  near  Kufa  is  still 
a place  of  pilgrimage. 

ALICE,  PRINCESS,  second  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  nursed  her  father,  the 
Prince  Consort,  in  his  last  illness.  She  was 
married,  1862,  to  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  In  1873  one  of  her  children 
was  killed  by  a fall  from  an  open  window. 
Five  years  later,  her  last  great  trial  came. 
Of  her  six  children,  all  except  one  were 
attacked  with  diphtheria,  and  her  husband 
also.  The  princess  nursed  them  all,  and 
all  recovered  except  the  youngest  child. 
At  last  she  fell  a victim  to  the  same  disease, 
caught  by  kissing  her  youngest  boy,  and 
died,  1878.  By  her  special  request  she 
was  buried  with  the  English  flag  upon  her 
coffin. 

ALIEN.  Refer  to  Index. 

ALIEN  IMMIGRATION.  The  question 
of  alien  immigration  is  not  by  any  means 
a new  one.  How  much  we  owe  to  the 
Flemish  and  French  immigrants  who 
taught  us  the  woollen  and  silk  manu- 
factures should  not  be  forgotten.  But 
of  late  years  the  character  and  habits  of 
many  Miens  in  England  have  made  it 
clear  that  some  restriction  is  necessary  to 
prevent  paupers  and  criminals  landing. 
The  Alien  Act,  1905,  therefore,  enacte 
that  no  immigrant  (and  the  term  immi- 
grant is  strictly  defined)  shall  be  allowed 
to  land ; (1)  if  he  cannot  show  that  he 
has,  or  can  obtain,  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  and  his  dependants ; (2)  if  he  is 
a lunatic  or  idiot ; (3)  if  he  is  a criminal. 

ALIMONY.  Refer  to  Index. 

ALISON,  SIR  ARCHIBALD,  6.  1792, 
d.  1867  ; the  son  of  a well-known  Scottish 
Episcopal  minister,  was  educated  for  the 
Scottish  bar.  where  he  soon  made  a name 
and  fortune.  His  political  and  historical 
writings  are  his  best  title  to  fame.  His 

History  of  Europe,”  from  1789  to  1815, 
afterwards  continued  to  the  accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  has  gained  world- wide 
repute,  and  his  other  writings  are 
numerous. 

ALIWAL,  a village  on  the  Sutlej  in  the 
Punjab,  India,  w’here  Sir  Harry  Smith 
gained  a brilUant  victory  over  a superior 
force  of  Sikhs,  1846, 

AL/KALL  a chemical  compound  of  the 
metals  sodium,  potassium,  or  lithium,  or 


of  ammonia — the  volatile  alkali.  It  turns 
a litmus  solution  reddened  by  an  acid,  blue. 
All  the  alkalies  are  readily  soluble  in 
water,  unite  with  acids  to  form  salts, 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  are  extremely 
caustic,  and,  in  a pure  state,  act  as  cor- 
rosive poisons. 

ALKALOIDS,  a series  of  bodies  conr 
taining  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  which  are  found  in  certain 
plants,  and  which  possess  alkaline  pro- 
perties in  a slight  degree.  They  are 
much  used  in  medicine.  Among  the  most 
familiar  are  morphia,  quinine,  strychnine, 
nicotine,  and  caffeine,  the  active  principle 
of  coffee  and  tea. 

ALKMAAR,  CONVENTION  OF.  A 

treaty  concluded  at  Atkm'har,  a town  of 
North  Holland,  in  1799,  by  which  the 
Anglo-Russian  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  evacuated  the  Netherlands. 

AL'LAH  (“  the  one  worthy  to  be 
adored  ” ),  the  Arabic  name  of  the  one 
God  worshipped  by  Mohammedans. 

ALLAHABAD  (“Abode  of  God”), 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges,  is  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  A celebrated  place  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage,  and  an  important 
railway  centre. 

ALXEGHANY  MOUNTAINS,  a low 

range  of  mountains,  forming  part  of  the 
Appalachian  System,  in  the  East  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ALXEGORY,  a story  which  conveys  a 
different  meaning  from  that  which  is 
directly  expressed.  Parables  and  fables 
are  forms  of  allegory.  Sometimes  whole 
works  have  an  allegorical  signification,  e.g ., 
Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queen”  in  poetry,  and 
Bunyan’s  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” in  prose. 
Allegory  is  also  made  use  of  in  painting 
and  sculpture. 

ALLEN,  BOG  OF.  A name  given  to  a 
series  of  peat  bogs  in  King’s  County  and 
County  KUdare,  Ireland.  They  stretch 
from  within  a few  miles  of  Dublin,  west- 
ward almost  to  the  Shannon,  and  form  the 
source  of  several  rivers.  The  peat  extends 
to  a depth  of  25  feet. 

ALLEN,  CHARLES  GRANT,  6.  at 
Kingston,  Canada,  1848,  d.  1899  ; finished 
a varied  education  at  Oxford.  A brief 
scholastic  career  was  the  prelude  to 
a strenuous  literary  life.  As  a popular 
exponent  of  strict  science,  he  has  few 
equals,  and  his  ventures  in  sensational 
fiction  had  no  small  success.  “ The 
Woman  Who  Did  ” caused  much  angry 
discussion. 

ALLEN,  RALPH.  An  English  phi- 
lanthropist (1694-1764),  known  chiefly  as 
the  friend  of  Pope,  Fielding,  and  Pitt. 
His  memory  is  perpetuated  by  Pope’s  well 
known  lines : — 

“Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awk- 
ward shame. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to 
find  it  fame.” 

ALLEYNE,  EDWARD,  born  in  London, 
1566,  a famous  actor,  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Shakespeare.  According  to 
Ben  Jonson  and  other  dramatists,  he  was 
the  leading  actor  of  his  day,  but  he  is  best 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  Dulwich 
College — “ the  College  of  God’s  Gift  ” — 
which  was  built  1613-1616,  and  was 
intended  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  a master,  warden,  four  fellows,  six  poor 
men,  and  six  women,  and  for  the  education 
of  twelve  boys.  The  college  was  recon- 
stituted by  an  act  of  1858,  and  new  build- 
ings were  opened  in  1870.  Alleyne  was  also 
the  founder  of  aims  houses  in  Finsbury. 
He  died  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the 
College  Chapel  at  Dulwich. 

AlffilGATOR,  a term  applied  to  several 
species  of  crocodile  peculiar  to  America. 
They  vary  in  length  from  two  to  twenty 
feet,  and  abound  in  the  lower  Mississippi, 


and  the  lakes,  rivers,  swarnps,  and  marshes 
of  Louisiana  and  Carolina.  In  South 
America  they  are  known  as  Caymans. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  fish.  In  oold  weather 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and 
become  torpid,  but  are  revived  by  a very 
little  sunshine. 

ALLITERATION,  in  prosody,  is  the 
recurrence  of  words  or  syllables  beginning 
with  the  same  letter,  as  in  the  well-known 
line  “ By  apt  alliteration’s  artful  aid.” 
{Churchill).  Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic 
poetry  were  entirely  alliterative,  and 
Langland’s  “ Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  ” 
is  of  the  same  character.  Indeed  it  was 
not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  the  method  fell  into 
disuse.  Modem  writers  make  occasional 
use  of  alliteration  with  pleasing  effect. 


e.g., 

“ With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his 
head.” — (Pope.) 

“ With  wounded  wing  and  bleeding 
breast.”— (Ryron.) 

ALLOP'ATHY.  See  Med.  Diet. 

ALLOT'ROPY,  the  property  possessed 
by  a few  elements,  of  existing  in  two  or 
more  forms  quite  distinct  in  outward 
characteristics,  and  often  in  physical 
properties,  from  one  another.  Thus  the 
diamond  is  an  aUotropic  form  of  carbon ; 
ozone  of  oxygen  ; and  sulphur,  on  being 
heated,  passes  into  several  aUotropic 
forms. 

ALLOY,  a compound  produced  by 
smelting  two  or  more  metals  together,  the 
resulting  product  possessing  properties  not 
occurring  in  either  of  its  constituents. 
Pure  gold  and  silver  are  soft  metals,  but 
the  addition  of  a smaU  per  centage  of 
copper  produces  aUoys  sufficiently  hard 
to  be  used  as  a medium  of  currency,  or  for 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  jeweUery,  etc. 

Brass  is  harder  than  either  copper  or 
zinc,  of  which  it  is  composed.  Bronze  is 
compounded  of  copper  and  tin ; Bell- 
metal  has  the  same  composition  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  tin ; and  Type  metal 
consists  of  four  parts  lead  and  one  of 
antimony. 

ALLSPICE  or  PIMENTO,  sometimes 
called  Jamaica  pepper,  is  the  dried  berry 


of  a species  of  myrtle  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  name  was  given  to  it 
because  it  was  supposed  to  combine  the 
flavoiu-s  of  different  spices,  particularly 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  cloves.  In 
addition  to  its  use  in  cookery,  it  is  used  as 
an  agreeable  aromatic. 

ALL  THE  TALENTS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, the  coalition  ministry  formed  by 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  1806. 
Fox  was  its  leading  member. 

ALLUVIUM,  a name  given  to  the 
deposits  of  mud,  sand,  gravel,  etc., 
carried  down  by  running  water,  and  spread 
over  the  lower  lands ; and  also  to  the 
accumulations  formed  by  the  sea  along 
the  shore.  [See  Abrasion  by  rivers']. 

ALMA,  a river  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Crimea,  which  enters  the  Black  Sea  about 
twenty  miles  from  Sevastopol.  It  is 
memorablef or  the  battle,  fought  September 
20th,  1854,  in  which  the  Russians,  strongly 
posted  on  the  river’s  steep  left  bank,  were 
driven  from  their  position  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  by  the  British  and  French. 

ALMACK’S,  a suite  of  assembly  rooms 
built  in  1765  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s, 
named  after  the  proprietor.  Admission 
to  the  dances  and  other  functions  held 
here  was  a mark  of  high  social  rank.  The 
rooms  are  now  closed. 

ALMA  MATER  (L.  “ fostering  mother”) 
a name  applied  by  a pei-son  to  the  univer- 
sity or  college  at  which  he  has  been 
educated. 


ALMA-TADEMA,  SIR  LAWRENCE. 

Though  born  in  the  Netherlands,  1837, 
he  may  fairly  be  called  a great  British 
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artist,  having  become  a laaturalised 
British  subject  in  1873.  Historical  sub- 
jects, whether  mediaeval  or  classical,  are 
his  forte  ; of  the  former,  “ Fredegonda  ” ; 
of  the  latter,  “ Sappho  ” and  “ The 
Conversion  of  Paula  ” are  much  admired. 
Eeceived  the  Order  of  Merit,  1905. 

ALMONDS.  See  Med.  Diet. 

ALNWICK,  a market  town,  and  strictly 
the  county  town  of  Northumberland,  is 
34  miles  north  of  Newcastle.  Its 
foundation  goes  back  to  the  Eoman  period, 
and  some  of  the  ancient  walls  remain. 
Alnwick  Castle,  the  home  of  the  doughty 
family  of  Percy,  is  a grand  baroni^ 
residence,  and  has  seen  much  fighting. 

ALOES.  See  Med.  Diet. 

ALPACA,  a species  of  llama  or  American 
camel,  which  resembles  a sheep  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  larger  and  has  a long  neck. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  Chile  and  Peru,  and 
is  domesticated  for  the  sake  of  its  long 
woolly  hair,  which  has  a soft,  sUky  testure, 
and  is  ased  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls, 
linings,  cloth  called  alpaca  and  umbrellas. 
TJnsnccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
naturalise  the  animal  in  Britain. 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA,  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  old  Greek  alphabet. 
Thus  the  phrase  “ Alpha  and  Omega  ” 
signifies  “ the  beginning  and  the  ending  ” 
of  anything  ; hence  the  sum  total  or  “ the 
real  essence  ” of  anything. 

ALPHEGE,  SAINT,  h.  954,  d.  1013,  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1006.  The 
Hanes,  in  1013,  made  a raid  on  Kent  and 
took  Canterbury.  The  archbishop  was 
seized  by  the  marauders  and  held  for 
ransom.  Refusing  to  impoverish  his  people 
by  exacting  money  for  his  ransom,  he  was 
barbarously  slain  by  Danish  soldiers. 

ALPINE  CLUB,  founded  in  1857,  with 
a view  to  encouraging  Alpine  exploration, 
and  of  providing  a centre  for  aU  interested 
in  Alpine  climbing  and  investigation.  It 
numbers  about  500  members,  each  of 
whom  must  give  an  account  of  his 
expedition,  or  of  his  contributions  to 
Alpine  knowledge  in  some  form  before 
election. 

ALPS,  the  grandest  mountain  system  in 
Europe,  stretches  from  the  Western  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Danube,  and  occupies 
portions  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Bavaria,  and  Austria.  The  glaciers,  snow- 
fields,  and  lakes  of  the  system  form  the 
greatest  reservoir  of  fresh  water  in  the 
continent,  and  give  rise  to  the  Rhine, 
Rhone,  Po,  and  Adige.  Considered  ver- 
tically, the  system  is  divided  into  the  Fore 
Alps,  extending  to  the  limit  of  trees  (from 

5.000  to  6,000  feet) ; the  2Iiddle  Alps,  from 
that  point  to  the  snow  line,  containing  the 
summer  pastures  of  the  flocks,  and  forming 
the  home  of  the  chamois,  ibex,  and 
marmot ; and  tho  Ui'jh  Alps,  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  which  varies  from 

8.000  to  9,500  feet.  There  are  many  chains. 
The  grandest  is  the  Perinine  Alps,  con- 
taining 2font  Blanc,  15.732  feet,  and 
Morde  Rosa,  15,200  feet,  the  two  highest 
peaks ; but  the  chain  most  frequently 
visited  is  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  eastern 
half  of  which  is  known  a.s  the  Bernese 
Oherland,  and  contaius  the  FinMeranrhorn 
and  the  Juivpjra.".  The  centre  of  the 
whole  system  is  2ft.  Ft.  Golluard,  through 
which  ha:-:  been  coast  ructed  the  longest 
tunnel  in  the  world.  Other  tunnels 
jdercing  the  main  chain  are  those  of  2U. 
f'enis,  Firnplon  ajid  Arlherg.  Carriage 
rea'-D  traverse  sixty  of  the  Alpine  pasrses, 
the  best  known  of  wiiich  are  tlie  Great 
fct.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  the  Furca. 

ALSACE-LOPvRAINE,  or  ELSASS- 
L0THRIN3EN,  a German  imperial  pro- 
vince Iji.  g along  trie  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  aiid  between  the  Moselle  and  the  , 
Saar,  wa-;  ceded  to  Ir»inc-e  in  1618,  and  j 


re-annexed  to  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort,  which  concluded  the  Franco- 
German  war,  1871.  It  is  a great  wine 
producing  country,  and  has  important 
cotton  manufactures.  The  chief  towns 
are  Strasburg,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  world,  and  containing  one 
of  the  finest  cathedrals  in  Europe,  Metz,  a 
strong  fortress,  and  Muhlhausen,  a manu- 
facturing town. 

ALSATIA,  Whitefriars,  London.  The 
debtor’s  sanctuary  which  formerly  existed 
here  became  the  haunt  of  bad  characters, 
and  was  abolished  in  1697. 

AL'TAI  MOUNTAINS  (“Gold  Moun- 
tains ’’).  An  Asiatic  range  forming  for 
some  distance  the  boundary  between 
Siberia  and  the  Chinese  Empire.  Silver 
and  copper  are  abundant  on  the  Russian 
side  of  the  chain,  and  gold,  lead,  zinc,  and 
iron  are  also  worked. 

ALTOlifA,  3-1^  important  town  and  port 
in  the  Prussian  province  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
immediately  opposite  Hamburg. 

ALTORF,  the  cradle  of  S\^’iss  liberty, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Reuss.  at 
its  entrance  into  Lake  Lucerne,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  canton  of  XJri.  It  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  exploits  of  William 
Tell,  of  whom  a colossal  statue  was  erected 
in  the  town  in  1861. 

ALTRUISM,  the  opposite  of  egoism,  or 
selfishness,  a w’ord  coined  by  Comte 
from  the  Italian  oXtrui,  “ others,”  and 
Introduced  into  English  by  his  positivist 
disciples. 

ALUM,  one  of  a series  of  double  salts 
which  the  sulphate  of  aluminium  forms 
with  alkaline  sulphates.  The  most  com- 
mon is  potash  alum,  which  is  composed  of 
the  sulphates  of  aluminium  and  potas- 
sium, and  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  two  sulphates  together,  and  allowing 
the  compound  salt  to  crystallize  out.  It 
is  produced  on  an  extensive  scale  near 
WMtby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Glasgow.  It 
is  employed  as  an  astringent  in  medicine, 
and  has,  in  addition,  many  commercial  uses. 
Thus  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
fast  colours,  as  a mordant  in  dyeing,  in 
calico  printing,  paper  making,  and  book- 
binding. Other  common  alums  are  soda 
alum,  and  ammonia  alum,  the  latter  of 
which  is  extensively  prepared  from  the 
ammoniacal  waste  of  gas  works,  and 
is  used  as  a substitute  for  potash  alum. 

ALUM'BAGH  (“  Beauty  of  the  Soul  ”), 
a domain  about  four  miles  soutli  of 
Lucknow,  and  containing  a palace, 
mosque,  temple,  and  beautiful  gardens. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  it 
was  converted  by  the  rebels  into  a fort, 
but  was  captured  by  a small  British  force, 
who  held  it  untn  finally  relieved  in  March, 
1858.  Sir  Henry  Havelock  was  burled 
within  the  grounds. 

ALU'EIiNA,  the  oxide  of  aluniinium, 
occurs  native  as  the  ruby,  sapphire,  and 
amethyst,  and,  in  a less  pure  state,  as  emery. 

ALUMINIUM  Ls  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  elements,  though  it  has 
never  been  found  in  a pui'e  state.  It 
occurs  combined  with  silicon  and  oxygen 
in  many  of  the  older  rocks  which  form  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  in  clay  and  slate. 
It  is  a tin-white  metal,  very  ductile  and 
malleable,  and  is  not  tarnished  by  the  air- 
under  ordinary  ckcumstances.  It  is  now 
manufactured  on  a largo  scale,  and  its 
lightness  and  lustre  have  led  to  its  being 
used  for  the  metallic  portions  of  optical 
instruments,  and  for  ornamental  work. 
Lid  it  admit  of  being  soldered  its  useful- 
nes:>  would  be  still  greater.  Aluminium 
bronze,  an  alloy  of  one  part  aluminium 
and  nine  parts  copper,  resembles  gold  in 
appearance,  takes  a high  polish,  tarnishes 
but  little  when  cx]rosed  to  the  air,  and 
is  us  f/juaciems  as  steel.  On  accourrt 


of  these  valuable  properties  it  is  used  for 
a variety  of  purposes. 

ALVA,  DUKE  OF,  b.  1608,  d.  1582,  a 
famous  general  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  and  PhUip  of  Spain.  It  is  said  he 
never  lost  a battle,  and  was  never  taken 
by  surprise.  As  the  viceroy  of  Philip  in 
the  Netherlands,  1567-73,  be  acted  with 
extreme  cruelty,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  18,000  men, 

ALVERSTONE,  (Richard  Bverard 
Webster),  LORD,  b.  1842,  educated  at 
King’s  College  and  Cbarterhouse  Schools, 
gained  honours  both  in  Mathematics  and 
Classics  at  Cambridge.  Becoming  a 
ban-ister,  he  soon  made  his  mark,  and  in 
1885  was  appointed  Attorney-General, 
and  in  1900  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
He  represented  the  “ Times  ” before  the 
Parnell  Commission,  and  Britain  at  the 
Behring  Sea  Arbitration  of  1893.  He  has 
done  much  to  promote  athletics. 

AM 'ADIS  OF  GAUL.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  Amadis  was  a favourite  name  for 
a hero  of  romance,  and  many  stories  of 
chivah-y  and  love  had  an  Amadis  for 
their  chief  character.  The  origin  of  the 
romance  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  is  uncertain. 
It  tells  how  he,  a prince  of  Gaul,  sailed  to 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  travelled  far, 
having  various  adventures.  It  had  a 
great  vogue  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France 
in  the  15th  and  succeeding  centuries. 

AMALGAM,  a combination  of  some 
metal  with  mercury,  formed  by  direct 
combination  of  tho  two  metals.  Thus,  if 
silver  and  gold  come  in  contact  with 
mercury,  they  at  once  dissolve  and  unite 
with  it.  This  fact  is  made  great  use  of  in 
silver  and  gold  mining.  The  back  of  our 
muTors  is  an  amalgam  of  tin.  The 
constituents  of  an  amalgam  can  be  readily 
separated  agaim 

AM'AZON,  tbe  largest  river  in  the 
world,  4,000  miles  in  length,  rises  in  the 
Andes,  and  flows  tlirough  Brazil  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  basin  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Europe,  and  it  receives  an  im- 
mense number  of  tributaries,  many  of 
which  exceed  a thousand  miles  in  length, 
The  two  chief  are  the  Madeira,  2,000  miles 
long,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  1,400  miles. 
Its  mouth  is  180  miles  wide,  and  its  current 
is  felt  150  miles  out  at  sea.  The  great 
rainfall,  combined  with  a high  temperature, 
renders  the  Amazon  basin  one  of  the  most 
productive  regions  of  the  globe. 

AMAZONS,  according  to  Greek  my- 
thology, were  a community  of  women 
W’arriors,  who  permitted  no  man  to  dwell 
among  them.  They  killed  their  male 
ofiispring,  or  sent  them  to  their  fathers 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
educated  the  females  to  war.  They  are 
said  to  have  cut  off  the  right  breast  so  that 
it  should  not  impede  them  in  the  use  of  the 
bow.  A force  of  amazons  under  their 
queen,  Hippolyta,  was  vanquished  by 
Hercules,  end  another,  whose  queen  w-as 
slain  by  Achilles,  assisted  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks. 

AMBER,  a substance  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  German  coast  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  especially  after  a storm.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  solidified  resin  of 
extinct  coniferous  trees,  sometimes  en- 
closing small  insects,  pine-needles,  etc. 

AMBERGRIS  is  a fatty  material 
obtained  from  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  cachalot  whale,  and  consists  of  the 
half  digested  bodies  of  the  cuttlefish,  on 
which  the  whale  feeds.  It  is  used  in 
perfumery. 

AMBLYOPIA  is  a term  denoting 
dimness  of  sight. 

AMBLYOPSIS,  a kind  of  fish  found  in 
the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
light  it  sheds  on  the  question  of  how 
environment  aflects  development ; its  eyes 
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having,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  practically 
disappeared,  wlihe  its  organs  of  hearing 
and  feeling  have  correspondingly  de- 
veloped. 

AMBOYNA,  the  most  important  of  the 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  East 
Indies,  has  long  been  famous  for  tlie 
cultivation  of  cloves.  The  Dutch  took  it 
in  1G05  from  the  Portuguese,  and  have  , 
held  it  ever  since,  except  from  1810  to 
1814.  The  massacre  of  tlie  British  here 
in  1G25  was  a treacherous  act.  Amboyna. 
the  capital  ("population  10,000),  has  a good 
harbour.  Cloves,  sago,  mango,  timber  and 
cocoa-nuts  are  the  chief  products. 

AMBROSE,  SAINT,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
and  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church, 
was  a strong  opponent  of  the  heresy  of 
Arius.  He  excluded  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius from  his  church  on  account  of  the 
massacre  of  the  rebellious  Thessalonians, 
and  imposed  a severe  penance  upon  him, 
extending  over  a period  of  eight  months. 

AMBROSIA,  the  food  of  the  gods. 
"WTien  given  to  favoured  mortals,  it  gave 
them  immortal  beauty.  It  w'as  also  used 
as  an  unguent,  whence  we  speak  of 
Jove’s  ambrosial  locks.  Hence  the  adjec- 
tive “ ambrosial  ” may  mean  delicately 
flavoured,  or  delicately  perfumed,  accord- 
ing as  tlie  food  or  the  unguent  is  referred 
to. 

AMBRY  or  ALMERY,  (1)  In  churches 
the  niche  or  cupboard  formed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  a wall  to  contain  the  altar  vessels 
and  other  valuables.  (2)  In  dwelling- 
houses.  a chest  for  keeping  plate,  etc. 

AMBULANCE,  a word  of  French  origin, 
sometimes  loosely  used  in  England  as  the 
name  of  a carriage  for  the  conveyance  of 
injured  persons,  but  more  properly  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
war  time.  The  system  includes  base  hos- 
pitals, placed  in  healthy  situations  at  a 
distance  from  the  seat  of  hostilities ; 
field  hospitals  which  move  vith  the  army, 
and  are  fixed  a few  miles  in  its  reAr,  and  on 
the  line  of  communications ; bearer- 
companies,  and  all  the  necessajy  appliances 
for  moving  the  wounded  with  as  little 
discomfort  as  possible.  A staff  of  sur- 
geons, dressers,  nurses,  and  attendants 
is  attached  to  every  hospital,  and  all  have 
an  equipment  of  modem  appliances, 
including  the  X-ray  apparatus  for  tracing 
the  course  and  locating  the  exact  position 
of  a bullet.  The  bearer  companies  follow 
the  fighting  line  closely,  and  convey  the 
wounded  as  speedily  as  possible  out  of  the 
zone  of  fire,  beyond  which  they  receive 
such  treatment  as  may  be  given  on  the 
actual  field.  The  next  movement  is  to  the 
field  hospital,  a^d  from  thence  serious 
cases  are  conveyed  by  trains  of  specially 
constructed  carriages,  or  by  specially  built 
waggons,  to  the  base  hospital.  The 
organisation  was  completed  in  the  Boer 
war,  by  the  provision  of  hospital  ships 
and  convalescent  homes. 

Accidents  are  fairly  frequent  in  busy 
thoroughfares,  in  factories,  and  on  railways. 
To  spread  a knowledge  of  how  “ first-aid  ” 
may  be  intelligently  rendered  in  such  cases, 
the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association  was 
founded  in  London  in  1878,  and  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Ambulance  Society  in  1882. 
Lectures  are  given  and  examinations  held 
at  centres  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
thousands,  including  the  police  of  several 
of  the  larger  towns,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  of  making 
themselves  of  service  to  their  fellows. 

AMERICA,  or  the  “ Hew  World,” 
stretches  through  four  zones,  for  a distance 
of  more  than  9,000  miles  from  north 
to  south.  Tt  consists  of  two  immense 
triangular  masses  of  land,  each  narrow- 
ing towards  the  south,  joined  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  is  but  35  miles 


across.  The  out-standing  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  continent  are  the  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  which,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  follow  the  west  coast  at 
varying  distances,  and  contain  many 
volcanic  peaks ; the  extensive  plains, 
and  the  gigantic  rivers,  to  which,  in 
North  America,  may  be  added  numeroirs 
lakes  of  immense  area. 

AMERICA  CUP.  a cup  given  by  the 
Ptoyal  Yacht  Squadron  in  1851,  in  order 
to  afford  the  New  York  yacht  “ America  ” 
a ciiance  of  competing  against  Englisli 
yachts.  With  a little  luck  she  won,  and 
her  spirited  owner  made  tlie  prize  a per- 
petual challenge  cup  for  the  yachts  of  ail 
nations.  Many  English  sportsmen, 
especially  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  have  since 
tried  to  win  it  back,  but  in  vain. 

AMERICA,  DISCOVERY  OP.  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Icelandic  manuscripts 
show  that  Scandinavian  navigators 
reached  and  explored  i)ortions  of  the 
mainland  of  North  America  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  and  that  a settlement  of 
Danes  existed  in  Greenland  in  1260. 
Twenty  years  later  Icelandic  missionaries 
visited  Newfoundland.  These  facts  were 
unknown  to  Christopher  Columbus  and 
his  contemporaries,  and  to  the  Genoese 
sailor  is  ascribed  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  “ New  World.”  Aided  by 
Spain,  he  set  out  in  1492  to  find  a sea-route 
to  the  East  Indies.  He  first  sighted 
Hayling  Island,  and  afterwards  discovered 
San  Salvador,  Hayti,  Cuba,  and  other  West 
Indian  Islands,  a name  given  to  the  group 
by  Columbus  from  his  supposing  they 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  India.  On 
a second  voyage  he  visited  J amaica,  and 
on  a third  discovered  Trinidad,  and  sur- 
veyed a portion  of  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America.  Other  intrepid  explorers 
sailed  westward.  In  1497  an  English 
vessel,  commanded  by  Giovanni  Cabot  and 
his  son  Sebastian,  "Venetians  settled  In 
Bristol,  explored  a portion  of  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  a year  later  Sebastian 
visited  Newfoundland.  The  first  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  discoveries  was 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  the  land,  of  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer, 
came  to  be  called  by  his  name.  The  first 
settlement  on  the  mainland  was  made  by 
Spain,  on  tbo  Peninsula  of  Florida,  1512. 
The  Spaniards  were  also  first  in  conquest. 
Mexico  was  subdued  by  Cortez,  and  Peru  by 
Fizarro.  When  these  conquests  became 
Icnown,  Francis  I.  of  France  sent  out  an 
exiieditiou  which  surveyed  more  than 
2,000  miles  of  the  coast  of  North  America, 
and  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  almost  to  the  site  of  Montreal. 
In  1520,  Magellan  a Portuguese,  entered  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  sailing  through  the  Strait 
which  bears  his  name.  More  than  two 
centuries  elapsed  before  Behring,  a Dane 
in  command  of  a "Bussian  expedition  sent 
out  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1728,  by  sailing 
through  Behring’s  Strait,  proved  the 
separation  of  America  from  Asia ; while 
the  existence  of  a “ North  AVest-Passage  ” 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
was  only  definitely  settled  by  Sir  Robert 
M’Clure  in  1850. 

AMERICANISMS,  words  or  phrases 
current  in  the  United  States,  hut  not  recog- 
nised as  correct  English  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Under  this  heading  we  include 
first  the  words  current  in  both  countries 
before  the  separation  in  1783,  but  which 
have  since  become  obsolete  in  England, 
or  have  lost  in  England  the  meaning  they 
now  have  in  the  States  ; and  secondly,  new 
words  introduced  into  American  speech 
since  that  event,  but.  not  yet  naturalised 
in  England.  Thus,  of  the  first  class  we 
may  mention  ;• — chore,  little  job  or  errand  ; 
side,  meaning  111 ; creek,  small  stream  or 
river  ; deck,  a pack  of  cards  ; fall,  autumn. 


Tlie  second  class,  which  of  course  grows 
every  day,  consists  of  words  adopted  from 
the  foreign  element  or  from  Europe  to  meet 
a real  need,  or  manufactured  from  Greek 
or  Latin  for  that  purpose : baggage  is 
American  for  luggage  ; elevator,  for  lift ; 
section,  for  district ; locate,  for  place ; 
exposition,  for  exhibition.  Some  of  these 
Americanisms  are  puzzling  to  the  English- 
man, as  they  consist  of  common  words 
used  in  a sense  to  which  he  is  quite 
unaccustomed.  Thus  a German  is  called 
a Dutchman,  the  guard  of  a train  is  the 
conductor,  the  engine  driver  is  the  engineer, 
the  servant  is  the  help,  and  candy  means 
sweetmeat  of  any  kind. 

The  following  list  of  every-day  words 
may  be  useful : Bee,  an  assembly  of 
persons  for  tlie  joint  performance  of  somo 
task  belonging  to  an  individual,  as  an 
apple-bee.  to  peel  and  core  apples  for 
drying  ; biscuit,  hot  roll ; bug,  an  insect ; 
carom,  cannon  (at  billiards) ; the  cars, 
a train  ; clerk,  shopman  ; cracker,  biscuit ; 
cuspidor,  spittoon  ; dep6t,  railway  station  ; 
dry  goods,  drapery,  dress  stuff;  gums, 
overshoes,  goloshes ; lunch,  any  slight, 
hasty  meal ; mail,  to  post  (letters) ; 
notions,  small  things  ; reciioJion.  lesson,  or 
lecture  ; raiheay,  tramway  ; rubbers,  over- 
shoes ; stage,  stage-coach ; store,  shop ; 
ship,  to  send  by  train  (as  well  as  ship) ; 
vine,  anv  climbing  plant ; icagon,  carriage. 

AMERICA,  NORTH,  area  about 
8 million  square  miles,  extends  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  well  within  the  Tropics. 
The  east  coast  is  deeply  indented,  while  the 
west  is  comparatively  regular.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  run  almost  parallel  to  the 
west  coast  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
a range  of  less  elevation,  the  Appalachian 
System,  is  found  in  the  east.  Between 
the  two  is  an  immense  plain,  stretching 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  reaching  its  greatest  elevation, 
“ the  Height  of  Land,”  along  the  fiftieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  on  the  west, 
merging  into  a sloping  table-land  which 
leads  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  Rockies. 
Most  of  the  plain  consists  of  undulating 
grass-covered  prairie  land,  but  portions 
are  well-timbered.  The  rivers  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Mackenzie 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Nelson  into 
Hudson  Bay,  the  St.  Lawrence  into  tlie 
Atlantic,  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Few  rivers  of  importance  flow  westward. 
The  chief  are  the  Yukon,  flowing  into 
Behring  Sea,  the  Fraser,  and  the  Columbia. 

The  lakes  include  many  of  the  largest 
sheets  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  The 
Mackenzie  basin  contains  Lake  Atha- 
basca, Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Great  Slave 
Lake  ; Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg  are 
drained  by  the  Nelson ; and  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  swell 
the  volume  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Great 
Salt  Lake  has  no  effluent. 

American  Indians  form  but  a small 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  mostly 
consist  of  the  descendants  of  European 
emigrants.  French  is  chiefly  spoken  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  ; English  for  the  most 
part  in  the  rest  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States ; Spanish  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  many  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  

AMERICA,  SpUT^  area  about  7 
million  square  miles,  is  a compact  mass 
of  land  in  the  shape  of  a right  angled 
triangle,  three-fourths  of  which  lies 
within  the  Tropics.  Few  inlets  are  found 
on  its  coast,  but  the  enormous  amount  of 
river  navigation  compeiisates  for  the 
deficiency.  The  giant  range  of  the  Andes 
extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
Cape  Horn,  keeping  close  to  the  west  coast, 
and  ranges  of  lower  elevation  are  found  in 
the  east;  but  South  America  is  pre- 
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eminently  the  continent  of  plains.  These 
may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
three  chief  rivers,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon 
and  the  La  Plata  or  Plate.  The  Llanos  of 
the  Orinoco  are  almost  level,  a desert  in 
the  dry  season,  but  in  the  wet  season 
affording  pasturage  for  troops  of  horses  and 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Selvas  of  tlie  Amazon 
valley  form  an  impenetrable  forest,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  which  provides  a 
greater  variety  of  trees  than  is  found 
elsewhere.  The  Pampas  are  wide  grassy 
plains  in  the  basin  of  the  Parana  which 
support  great  herds  of  horses  and  wild 
cattie.  The  Desert  of  Attacama,  along  the 
coast  of  Chile  and  Peru,  is  a rainless 
region. 

Whites,  generally  Spaniards  or  of 
Spanish  descent,  form  about  one-third  of 
the  population.  With  the  exception  of 
Guiana,  which  consists  of  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  possessions,  the  land  is  divided 
among  a number  of  republics,  the  largest 
of  wlSch  are  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 

There  are  few  islands,  the  chief  groups 
being  that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the 
extreme  south,  and  the  Falkland  Islands, 
about  250  miles  to  the  north-east,  belong- 
ing to  Britain.  

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR,  THE,  arose 
principally  out  of  disputes  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  on  the 
question  of  Negro  slavery.  The  Southern 
States  favoured  the  extension  of  the  area 
in  which  slaves  were  held,  while  the 
Northern  States  resolutely  opposed  such 
extension,  and  many  people  advocated 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  system.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  1860,  it  became  clear 
that  the  northern  States  would  carry  the 
presidential  elections.  South  Carolina 
formally  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  was 
soon  joined  by  ten  other  States.  After 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
seceding  States  formed  themselves  into 
the  Southern  Confederation,  February  4th, 
1861,  and  elected  Jefferson  Davis  as  their 
president.  A large  army  was  soon 
organised  to  defend  the  independence  of 
the  new  confederation,  but  the  remaining 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  Federal 
States,  resolved  to  maintain  the  Union  at 
%ny  cost.  A war  went  on  with  varying 
success  during  the  years  1861-64  ; but  in 
April,  1865.  Lee,  the  Confederate  comman- 
der-in-chief, surrendered  with  all  his  men, 
and  the  other  Confederate  generals  soon 
followed  his  example.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  every  slave  in  the  United  States 
found  himself  free.  President  Lincoln 
having  proclaimed  the  total  and  uncon- 
ditional abolition  of  slavery. 

AMERICAN  INDIANS,  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  various  tribes  who  peopled  the 
New  World  at  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
and  to  their  descendants.  The  term 
“ Indian  ” is  a mistake,  and  arose  from 
the  error  of  Columbus  and  other  early 
explorers,  who  thought  the  newly-discov- 
ered land  near  India.  The  various  races 
are  cl;:-racteriscd  by  a copper  coloured 
skin,  lank:  black  hair,  high  cheek  bones, 
long  deep  set  eyes,  and  prominent  nose^i. 
They  vary  in  stature  and  physical  develop- 
ment. Tlie  finest  specimens  are  found 
among  the  Patagonians  of  South  America, 
and  the  Iroquois,  Pawnees,  and  Sioux  of 
the  Lnited  States  and  Canada.  When  the 
whole  coui:try  was  at  their  disposal  they 
were  clever  hunters,  keen  observers  of 
nat'jre  and  natural  phenomena,  brave 
warrior-;,  capable  of  enduring  great  hard- 
ships, or  ar.y  form  of  torture,  without 
murmuring,  but  cruel  to  their  prisoners, 
without  ''>on-i'Jeration  of  age  or  sex.  Many 
in  North  America  are  still  in  a semi- 
civilised  eoniiiion.  In  the  United  States 
they  dwell  in  ]/ortion8  of  land  set  apart 
(or  them,  known  as  “ reservations.” 


Their  numbers  are  estimated  with  diffl- 
culty.  In  North  America  they  do  not 
exceed  ten  millions,  and  the  number  is 
decreasing ; in  South  America  there  are 
probably  seven  millions,  most  of  whom 
profess  Christianity. 

AMERICAN  WAR  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE, 1775-1783.  The  Seven  Years’ 
War  had  been  waged  by  Britain  principally 
for  the  protection  of  her  American  colonies, 
and,  at  its  close,  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain a protecting  army  of  10,000  men  in 
America.  It  was  felt  that  the  colonists 
ought  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  additional  taxation,  and,  in  1764, 
Grenville,  the  Prime  Minister,  imposed 
duties  on  several  articles  of  American 
trade.  The  colonists,  while  admitting 
their  liability  to  be  taxed,  maintained 
that  the  duties  should  be  imposed 
by  their  own  colonial  parliaments,  and 
resolved  not  to  pay.  TTie  king,  supported 
by  Parliament,  refused  their  demands,  and 
at  length  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 
George  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  colonial  forces  to 
be  raised.  Before  he  took  up  his  com- 
mand, the  British  won  a victory  at 
Bunker’s  Eill  (1775).  Tire  colonists 
stall  professed  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
and  sent  to  the  Mng  a petition  knowm 
as  the  “ Olive  Branch.”  This  having 
failed  in  its  object,  the  colonists  drew  up 
a formal  Declaration  of  Independence^  in 
which  they  declared  themselves  a Republic, 
with  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  July  4th,  1776.  War  now  began 
in  earnest,  and  lasted  with  varying  fortune 
five  years.  The  end  came  with  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  at 
Torktown,  in  1781.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  1783,  England  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

AMERIGO  VESPUCCI,  a Florentine 
gentleman  who,  from  1499-1505,  visited 
&.e  New  World  four  times,  first  under 
the  auspices  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  of 
Portugal.  He  was  the  first  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  discoveries.  Portions  of 
this  work  were  translated  into  German, 
and  many  editions  were  printed,  a circum- 
stance wtiich  is  said  to  have  led  geograph- 
ical writers  to  give  his  name  to  the 
American  continent. 

AMETHYST,  a precious  stone  of  a violet 
or  purple  colour.  It  is  a crystalline  foiun 
of  alumina,  the  colour  being  due  to  traces 
of  metallic  oxides,  and  is  extremely  hard. 
In  Ancient  Greece  it  was  worn  round  the 
neck  to  prevent  intoxication ; hence  the 
name,  which  means  unintoxicated.  The 
most  valuable  amethysts  come  from 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Brazil,  but  the  mineral 
is  also  found  in  Europe. 

AMHERST,  GENERAL,  6. 1717,  d.  1797, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada.  In  1758  he  assisted  in 
the  capture  of  Louisberg,  which  led  to  the 
submission  of  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
Prince  Edward’s  Island.  The  next  year 
he  led  an  expedition  which  was  to  reduce 
Tioonderoga,  \ and  then  descend  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  assist  Wolfe  against  Quebec. 
He  accomplished  the  former,  but  was  too 
late  to  form  a junction  with  Wolfe.  In 
1760  he  invested  Montreal,  and  compelled 
the  governor  to  capitulate,  on  condition 
that  the  French  officers  and  soldiers  should 
be  sent  home,  and  take  no  further  part  in 
the  war.  This  left  the  English  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Canada.' 

AMIENS,  on  the  river  Somme,  and  on 
the  railway  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  the 
old  capital  of  Picardy,  was  the  birth-place 
of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Its  richly  decorated 
cathedral,  commenced  in  1220,  is  a master- 
piece of  Gothic  architecture. 

AliHENS,  TREATY  OP,  between 
England,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
ended  the  War  of  the  French  Revolution, 


1802.  England  restored  to  their  former 
holders  all  her  conquests  during  the  war, 
except  Trinidad  and  Ceylon  ; and  France 
agreed  to  evacuate  Naples  and  the  Papal 
States. 

AM'MERGAU.  See  Oher-Ammergau. 

AMMON,  an  Egyptian  deity,  iden- 
tified by  the  Greeks  with  Zeus,  and  by  the 
Romans  with  Jupiter,  whose  worship 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  parts 
of  North  Africa  and  Greece.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a ram,  or  as  a human  being  with 
a ram’s  head  or  horns. 

AMMONIA  is  a colourless,  gaseous 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
having  a powerfully  pungent  smell,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  be  readily  recog- 
nised. It  is  lighter  than  air  and  extremely 
soluble  in  water ; the  solution  in  water 
forms  the  liquid  ammonia  of  the  chemist. 
Ammonia  is  strongly  alkahne,  and  unites 
with  acids  to  form  the  various  salts  of 
ammonia.  It  is  produced  in  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter  containing 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and,  for  this 
reason,  it  is  present  in  the  air,  but  in  small 
quantities,  and  usually  in  the  form  of  the 
carbonate.  The  ‘ ‘ ammoniacal  liquor  ” of 
the  gas  works  is  now  the  source  of  all 
ammonia  salts  for  commercial  purposes. 

AMMONITES.  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 
so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
twisted  horns  in  the  representations  of 
the  god  Ammon.  The  shells  were 
chambered.  Above  two  hundred  species 
have  been  enumerated,  varying  in  size, 
the  largest  reaching  a diameter  of  from 
three  to  four  feet. 

AMOK  (or  amucTc),  a Malay  word 
meaning  ” engaging  furiously  in  battle  ” ; 
only  used  in  the  phrase  “ to  run  amok,” 
signifying  to  rush  through  the  streets 
striking  indiscriminately  at  the  passers-by, 
an  act  not  uncommon  among  the  Malays 
when  under  the  influence  of  “ bhang  ” 
or  opium. 

AMOY,  a seaport  town  of  China,  on  a 
small  island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Straits  of  Fokien,  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world.  It  was  one 
of  the  ports  thrown  open  to  foreigners  by 
the  treaty  of  1842,  and  now  has  a con- 
siderable trade,  exporting  tea  and  sugar, 
and  importing  opium  and  European  goods. 

AMPERE,  the  unit  of  measure  of  the 
strength  of  an  electric  current. 

AMPERE,  ANDRE,  6.  at  Lyons,  1775. 
d.  at  Marseilles,  1836.  A famous  French 
mathematician  and  scientist,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  application  of 
mathematical  analysis  to  investigations 
relating  to  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
light,  and  by  his  researches  in  electro- 
dynamics, on  which  subject  he  published 
three  separata  works.  He  showed  the 
connection  between  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, and  in  1821  pointed  out  the 
possibility  of  the  construction  of  the 
electric  telegraph. 

AMPHEB  lA,  (Gr.“  having  a double  life”), 
vertebrate  animals  which  breathe  by 
means  of  gills  during  the  process  of 
development,  but  possess  lungs  in  the 
adult  stage.  The  Amphibia  are  arranged 
in  four  orders.  In  the  first  the  body  is 
snake-like,  and  without  limbs,  as  seen  in 
the  blind  worms  of  the  Tropics ; in  the 
second,  of  which  the  newt  is  a type,  the 
tail  of  the  embryo  persists  throughout  life  ; 
the  third,  which  includes  frogs  and  toads, 
possess  neither  tail  nor  gills  when  fully 
developed ; the  fourth  order  is  extinct. 
In  all  existing  species  the  young  are  pro- 
duced from  eggs,  and  all,  at  first,  possess 
the  form  and  organs  of  fish. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  a roofless  building' 
erected  by  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of 
gladiatorial  combats  and  fights  of  wild 
> beasts.  The  building  was  elliptical  ie 
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form.  The  central  open  space  was  the 
Arena,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  various 
contests.  Ptunning  round  this  were  the 
vaults  in  which  the  wild  animals  were 
confined,  and  above  these  rose  the  gallery, 
with  tiers  of  seats,  and  radiating  gangways, 
which  permitted  easy  access  to  all  parts. 
The  lower  tiers  were  reserved  for  the 
senators  and  judges.  Almost  every 
important  Roman  colony  bears  indications 
of  the  existence  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
largest  is  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  begun  by 
Vespasian  and  completed  by  his  son  Titus. 
The  remains  cover  more  than  five  acres. 
The  second  in  size  is  the  one  at  Verona,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  internal  architec- 
ture is  well  preserved,  including  the  rows 
of  concentric  seats  and  the  steps  leading  to 
them. 

AMFHITRI'TE  Ctri-te).  in  classical 
mythology,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
wife  of  Poseidon.  She  is  represented  as 
riding  in  a chariot  of  shelis  drawn  by 
Tritons,  or  on  a dolphin.  The  name  is 
also  used  to  denote  the  sea  itself. 

AMPHIT'RYON,  king  of  Thebes.  He 
avenged  the  deaths  of  the  sons  of  Blectryon, 
and  in  return  received  Alcmene,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  in  marriage.  Zeus 
is  said  to  have  assumed  his  form  in  order 
to  gain  admission  to  his  home,  a story 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  plots  of 
comedies  by  Moliere  and  others. 

AMRITSAR  or  UMRITSIR,  the  holy  city 
of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab,  N.W.  India. 
It  contains  the  Lake  of  Immortality  and 
the  Golden  Temple.  The  former  is  a pond 
in  which  the  Si^s  immerse  themselves  to 
be  purified  of  sin,  and  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world. 
The  city  is  a place  of  great  trade,  and 
manufactures  shawls  and  silks. 

AMSTERDAM,  commercial  capital  of 
Holland,  at  junction  of  the  Amstel  with 
the  Y.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  is 
built  on  piles,  the  town  hall  standing  on 
13,000.  Many  of  the  piles  have  slipped, 
and,  as  a consequence,  some  of  the  walls  of 
the  houses  are  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
leaning  forward,  backward,  or  to  either 
side ; and  no  two  houses  are  exactly 
alike.  Canals  cut  the  city  into  ninety 
islands,  connected  by  300  bridges.  Am- 
sterdam was  once  the  first  port  in  the 
world,  but  its  trade  has  declined.  The 
special  industry  is  diamond-cutting ; 
population  upwards  of  500,000. 

AM'ULET,  anything  worn  as  a charm, 
to  protect  the  wearer  against  disease, 
accident,  evil  spirits,  or  witchcraft.  The 
idea  and  name  are  both  eastern  in  origin, 
but  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  amulets  has 
existed  among  almost  every  nation  during 
some  period  of  its  history.  They  were 
common  among  the  early  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  The  Jews  were 
especially  addicted  to  their  use ; their 
phylactmes  were  not  only  badges  of 
piety,  but  were  frequently  regarded  by 
them  as  possessing  protective  powers. 
Many  Christians  of  the  first  century  wore 
amulets  marked  with  a fish,  and  the 
council  of  Laodicea  forbade  the  clergy 
either  to  wear  or  manufacture  them,  and 
their  use  was  again  condemned  by  the 
Church  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Turks 
and  many  Orientals  stni  deem  amulets  of 
service,  and  belief  in  their  powers  has  not 
altogether  died  out  among  ignorant  and 
uneducated  people  in  Western  Europe. 

AMUR  or  AMOOR,  the  “ Great  River,” 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Esistern  Asia, 
flows  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  forms, 
for  some  distance,  the  boundary  between 
Siberia  and  China,  but  its  lower  course  is 
wholly  in  Russian  territory.  Its  basin  is 
fertile,  and  contains  large  forests  and 
pasture  lands.  It  is  navigable  for  2,500 
miles,  but  the  navigation  is  impeded  by 
ice  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 


ANABAPTISTS,  a fanatical  sect  that 
arose  in  Saxony  during  the  Reformation, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Peasants’ 
War.  They  insisted  on  adult  baptism 
and  the  rebaptism  of  all  persons  joining 
theircommunity,  and  acknowledged  neither 
civil  nor  ecclesiastical  authority.  Severe 
laws  were  passed  against  them,  and  many 
were  put  to  death,  but  attempts  at  sup- 
pression and  persecution  served  only  to 
spread  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and 
disciples  arose  in  Switzerland,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  England,  where  several  were 
executed  from  1535-1540.  In  1532, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Matthias  and 
John  Boccoldt,  they  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Munster  in  Westphalia,  and  were 
guilty  of  great  excesses.  Matthias  was 
ffilled  in  repelling  troops  sent  against  him, 
and,  on  the  recapture  of  the  city,  Boccoldt 
was  tortured  to  death.  The  sect  is  stUl 
numerous  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
parts  of  Germany,  but  contains  several 
divisions,  separated  from  one  another 
by  their  ideas  on  Church  discipline ; 
though  all  are  now  characterised  by 
habits  of  useful  industry  and  purity  of  life. 
The  name  is  sometimes  wrongly  applied 
to  English  Baptists,  who  have  no  historical 
connection  with  the  Anabaptists. 

ANACHRONISM,  a violation  of  chrono- 
logical order  in  a story,  play,  or  picture. 
Shakespeare,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
makes  Hector  quote  Aristotle  ; the  latter 
lived  B.C.  384-322,  and  the  former  is 
a hero  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  certainly 
took  place  before  1000  B.C. 

ANACOLUTHON.  Refer  to  Index. 

ANACONDA,  the  largest  of  the  boa 
family,  and  the  largest  serpent  found  in 
the  New  World,  attaining  a length  of  20 
feet.  It  is  destitute  of  poison  fangs, 
crushes  its  victims  by  means  of  the 
powerful  folds  of  its  body,  and,  having 
dilatable  jaws,  swallows  them  whole.  It 
lives  in  or  near  the  water,  chiefly  in  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  Guiana, 
swims  well,  and  can  remain  submerged 
for  a long  time.  Its  skin  is  made  into 
shoes,  oil  is  procured  from  its  fat,  and  the 
natives  eat  its  flesh. 

ANAC'REON,  a famous  Greek  Lyric 
poet,  b.  at  Teos  about  560  B.C.,  d.  475  B.C. 
Some  of  his  odes  w'ere  translated  into 
English  by  Moore  and  Cowley,  but  many 
of  those  usually  ascribed  to  him  are  of  later 
date  and  inferior  workmanship. 

AN'AGRAM,  a word  or  sentence  formed 
by  rewriting  the  letters  of  another  word  or 
sentence  in  a different  order,  thus  deliver, 
reviled ; heat,  hate ; are  simple  forms  of 
anagram.  At  one  time  the  making  of 
anagrams  enjoyed  a wide  popularity. 

AW'AK'TM.  a race  of  giants  descended 
from  Arba,  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  part 
of  Canaan.  Their  chief  city  was  Hebron, 
” the  city  of  Arba,”  which  became  the 
possession  of  Caleb  after  he  had  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  sons  of  Anak  (Num. 
xiii.,  Josh.  XV.) 

AN'ALOGUE,  a term  used  in  anatomy  to 
indicate  an  organ  which  performs  the  same 
function  as  another,  though  it  differs  from 
it  in  structure.  In  fish,  the  blood  is  purified 
by  means  of  the  gills,  which  have  their 
analogue  in  the  lungs  of  more  highly 
organised  creatures.  The  wings  of  birds 
and  butterflies  are  also  analogous,  per- 
forming similar  functions,  but  having 
nothing  in  common  in  their  structure. 

ANi^YSIS  is  the  separation  of  a 
substance  or  an  idea  into  its  component 
parts,  and  is  the  opposite  of  synthesis, 
which  is  the  putting  together  of  constituent 
parts  to  form  a whole.  Thus,  by  means  of 
an  electric  current,  pure  water  may  be 
separated  into  its  constituent  gases, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or,  by  passing  an 
electric  spark  through  a mixture  of  the 
two  gases,  they  may  be  made  to  combine 


to  form  water.  Chemical  analysis  is 
concerned  in  discovering  the  elementary 
constituents  which  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  various  compounds,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  they  are  combined. 

ANALYST,  PUBLIC,  an  officer, 
attached  usually  to  a local  authority, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  analyse  samples  of  food, 
drugs,  or  water  submitted  to  him,  partic- 
ularly in  reference  to  adulteration  in  the 
two  former,  and  of  impurities  in  the  latter, 
and  to  determine  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  such  adulterations  or  impurities. 

AH'ARCHISM  (Gr.  “ without  govern- 
ment”) a term  used  to  include  the  doctrines 
held  by  an  extreme  wing  of  socialists.  They 
aim  at  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a social 
system  based  upon  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  individual.  To  attain  these  en(^ 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  is, 
in  their  opinion,  justifiable. 

ANATH'EMA,  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
a Hebrew  word  meaning  the  thing  devoted. 
Such  an  object  could  not  be  redeemed ; 
if  inanimate,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
priests,  and  if  living,  it  had  to  be  sacrificed, 
human  beings  being  in  ancient  times  no 
exception,  e.g.,  Jephthah’s  daughter 
(Judges  xi.  31).  Since,  in  heathen  coun- 
tries, offerings  were  also  dedicated  to  the 
powers  of  e"^,  the  word  came  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  accursed,  and  is  usually  so 
translated  when  appearing  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Churches,  Anathema  signifies  the 
most  serious  form  of  excommunication, 
and  was  freely  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

ANATOLIA,  i.e.,  Land  of  the  Sunrise 
or  Eastern  Land,  the  Greek  and  modem 
name  of  Asia  Minor,  a peninsula  as  large  as 
France,  in  the  south-west  of  Asia.  Its 
shores  are  washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Levant.  The  coun- 
try is  a plateau,  crossed  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  and  produces  cotton,  opium, 
fruits,  wine  and  silk.  The  population  is 
of  various  races ; the  Tm’ks  govern,  but 
the  commerce  and  the  professional  work 
of  the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  The  largest  towns  are 
Smyrna  and  Trebizond. 

ANAXAG'ORAS,  6.  500  B.C.,  d.  428  B.C.-; 
a great  Greek  philosopher.  He  -went 
early  to  Athens,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  and  acquired  fame  as  a philosopher 
and  teacher,  having  Pericles  and  Euripides 
among  his  pupils.  It  is  curious  to  mark 
how  nearly  he  anticipated  the  present 
“ Atomic  ” theory  of  the  constitution  of 
matter. 

ANCiSUS,  a son  of  Neptune,  killed  by 
a boar. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP.  Refer  to 

ANCHI'SES,  the  father  of  iEne-as.  He 
was  rescued  by  his  son  from  the  flames  of 
Troy,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  wander- 
ings as  far  as  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

ANCHORITE  or  ANCHORET,  hom  a 
Greek  word  signifying  ” to  withdraw  ’’  ; 
a religious  devotee  who  passed  his  life  in 
a cell,  or  other  secluded  retreat,  without 
communication  wdth  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  differed  from  the  hermit  in  never 
mo-ving  from  his  cell,  while  the  herimt, 
though  avoiding  mankind,  ranged  abroad. 

ANCHO'VY,  a small  fish  of  the  herring 
family,  usually  four  to  six  inches  long, 
found  abundantly  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  also  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Holland, 
and  France.  They  have  to  be  salted  as 
soon  as  caught,  as  the  flesh  soon  spoils. 
They  are  usually  caught  at  night,  a light 
being  displayed  to  attract  them,  when 
they  are  surrounded  with  nets. 

ANCIENT  MARINER,  THE,  one  of 
the  best  poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
It  describes  the  penalties  a sailor  was 
imagined  to  suffer  for  shooting  an  alba- 
tross. 
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ANCOUA,  a seaport  of  Italy,  possessing 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  Adriatic. 
The  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble,  still 
standing  on  the  ancient  quay,  was  erected 
by  the  Eoman  senate  in  honour  of 
Trajan. 

ANDALUSIA,  a province  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  slightly  larger  than  Ireland, 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  beauty  of 
scenery.  It  produces  large  ^rain  crops, 
fruits,  and  wines,  and  possesses  the  richest 
mines  in  Spain,  many  of  which  are  wcHrked 
by  English  companies.  Huelva  in  the 
west,  the  chief  mining  centre,  contains  the 
Bio  Tinto  copper  mines.  The  chief  ports 
are  Cadiz  and  Malaga.  Seville,  called^  by 
the  Spaniards  the  “ Queen  of  Andalusia,” 
“ the  Enchantress,”  contains  many  beau- 
tiful Moorish  buildings,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  bun  fights  and  its  tobacco  factories. 
Granada,  a very  beautiful  city,  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors, 
and  was  named  by  them  the  “ Queen  of 
Cities.” 

AN 'DERM  Ain?,  a Swiss  village  and  high 
valley  in  tlie  Canton  of  XJri.  The  four 
chief  Alpine  roads  converge  here  and  make 
Andermatt  one  of  the  chief  tourist  centres 
of  Switzerland. 

ANDERSEN,  HANS  CHRISTIAN,  a 

Danish  poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
story  writer,  6.  at  Odense,  1805,  d.  1875. 
His  " Fairy  Tales”  have  been  translated 
into  almost  every  European  language,  and 
have  made  him  world  famous. 

ANDERSON,  EIJZABETH  GARRETT, 
5.  1836,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  opening 
the  doors  of  the  medical  profession  to 
women  ; qualifying  in  1865,  she  has  for 
many  years  been  in  practice  as  a West-end 
physician,  and  till  comparatively  recently, 
was  Dean  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women. 

ANDES,  the  most  important  mountain 
chain  in  South  America,  stretches  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Cape  Horn,  a 
distance  of  4,500  miles.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  Anta,  an  Indian 
word  meaning  silver.  The  North  Andes 
consists  of  three  parallel  chains,  in  which 
are  crowded  many  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in 
America,  most  of  them  volcanoes,  includ- 
ing Chimborazo,  Antisana,  and  Cotopaxi. 
The  two  parallel  chains  of  the  Central 
Andes  enclose  lofty  tablelands,  separated 
ly  transverse  ranges.  The  Southern 
Andes  is  a single  chain,  and  contains  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Hew  World,  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Aconcagua,  22,490  feet. 
Tins  peak  was  ascended  by  Mr.  B.  Bankin, 
though  deserted  by  his  guides,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1902.  He  passed  the  night  in  the 
open,  at  an  elevation  of  22,000  feet. 
Earthquake  shocks  are  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Andes  Range. 

ANDRASSY,  COUNT,  a Hungarian 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  6. 1823,  d.  1890. 
He  was  exiled  from  1848  to  1851,  and 
became  prime  minister  in  1867. 

AliDRE,  JOHN,  6.  in  London,  1751. 
He  was  adjutant-general  to  the  British 
forces  in  America  during  the_  War  of 
Independence,  and  was  appointed  by 
Central  Clinton  to  carry  on  the  negotia- 
tions with  Arnold,  who  had  offered  to 
betray  his  command  at  West  Point. 
Major  Andr6  was  captured  when  returning 
from  an  interview  with  the  traitor,  and 
shot  as  a spy,  1780.  A monument  to  his 
inernory  was  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

ANDREE,  SALOMON  AUGUST,  5. 1854, 
a .'v.edislj  engineer,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  means 
of  a b.'ihoon.  With  two  others  he  started 
from  Lanes  Islar.d  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  .Spitzbergen,  July  11,  1897. 
A pigeon,  one  of  thirty-two  he  carried, 
was  shot  on  July  22,  and  found  to  bear 


a message  dated  July  13,  saying  that  all 
was  well,  and  that  they  had  travelled 
187  miles  in  the  two  days.  Since  then 
no  news  has  been  received. 

ANDREW,  SAINT,  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland,  was  a brother  of  Simon  Peter, 
and  a native  of  Bethsaida.  He  was  a 
follow'er  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  crucified  at  Patrae,  in 

ANDREWES,  LANCELOT,  b.  in  London, 
1555,  d.  1626,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
who  occupied  in  succession  the  sees  of  Ely, 
Chichester,  and  Winchester.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, and  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

AN'DROCLUS  or  ANDROCLES,  a run- 
away Roman  slave  who,  on  his  recapture, 
was  condenaned  to  the  lions  in  the  circus. 
The  animal  let  loose  against  him  proved 
to  be  the  same  from  whose  paw  he  had 
extracted  a thorn,  and  with  which  he  had 
lived  during  his  brief  period  of  liberty. 
The  animal  fawned  upon  him ; the  story 
became  known,  and  the  slave  received 
his  freedom  and  permission  to  lead  the 
lion  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 

ANDROM'ACHE  (a-che),  the  wife  of 
Hector,  and  the  noblest  female  character 
in  the  Iliad.  She  is  the  chief  person  in 
tragedies  by  Euripides  and  Racine. 

ANDROM'EDA,  a beautiful  Ethiopian 
princess,  who,  on  the  demand  of  Neptune, 
was  offered  as  a sacrifice  to  a sea-monster, 
because  her  mother  Cassiopeia  had 
declared  she  was  as  beautiful  as  the  Nereids. 
She  was  discovered,  chained  to  a rock,  by 
Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster,  liberated 
Andromeda,  and  claimed  her  as  his  wife. 

ANEMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
determining  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

ANEIyI'ONE,  (o-ne),  “ the  wind-flower,” 
a plant  belonging  to  the  order,  Ranuncu- 
lacese.  It  is  also  the  name,  in  zoology,  of 
a sub-class  of  aettnozoa,  frequently  found 
in  rock  pools  around  the  coast.  They 
may  be  watched  expanding  their  sensitive 
petal-like  tentacles  in  search  of  the 
materials  that  form  their  prey.  Uncovered 
by  the  water,  they  contract  into  a rounded, 
firm,  jelly-like  mass,  attached  to  rocks 
and  stones  by  means  of  a flattened  disc 
which  acts  like  a sucker. 

ANEROD^  a form  of  barometer  in- 
vented by  il.  Vidi  in  1844.  It  consists  of 
a small  box  of  metal,  exhausted  of  air,  and 
made  perfectly  air-tight.  Variations  in 
air-pressure  cause  a slight  movement 
inwards  or  outwards,  of  the  thin  metaliio 
plate  foiming  the  top.  The  movement  is 
conveyed  to  a system  of  levers  and  springs 
in  the  interior,  and  registered  on  a dial. 

ANGEL.  (1)  A divine  messenger.  (2) 
A gold  coin  current  in  England  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  end  of  that  of 
Charles  I.  The  obverse  side  was  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  Michael,  the  archangel, 
standing  on  a dragon,  and  piercing  him 
through  the  mouth  with  a spear.  Its 
value  varied  at  different  periods  from 
6s.  8d.  to  lOs. 

ANGEL 'IC  DOCTOR,  a popular  name 
for  Thomas  Aquinas. 

ANGEL 'ICO,  FRA,  was  an  Italian 
painter  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  6.  at  Mugello  in  Tuscany,  1381, 
d.  in  Rome,  1455.  HLs  work,  in  the  form 
of  fresco  painting,  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  Italy,  but  the  finest  examples  are  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence. 

AN'GELO,  MICHAEL.  Pee  MicM- 
Angt-lo. 

ANGELO,  CASTLE  OP  SAINT, 

I originally  Hadrian’s  mausoleum  at  Rome; 
1 it  lias  been  converted  into  a fortress,  and 
I is  connected  with  the  Vatican  quarter  by 
1 the  Pont  Sant’  Angelo. 


ANGELUS,  a bell  rung  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  at  morn,  noon,  and 
sunset,  to  remind  the  faithful  to  recite 
the  Ave  Maria,  as  the  angel’s  salutation 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  is  called. 

ANGEVIN  LRlJE,  the  kings  of  England 
from  Henry  II.  to  Richard  II.  inclusive. 
They  are  also  called  the  Plantagenet  line. 
The  name  ” Angevin  ” arose  from 
Henry  II.  being  the  son  of  Geoffrey, 
Count  of  Anjou,  who  married  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I. 

ANGLER,  is  a curious  fish  which  lies 
concealed  and  entices  its  prey  within 
reach  of  its  capacious  mouth  by  means  of 
two  lures.  The  lures  are  two  tentacles 
situated  on  the  head  ; these  tentacles  are 
kept  in  constant  vibration  and  thus 
simulate  small  water  creatures  ; when  fish 
approach,  however,  they  find  out  their 
mistake  to  their  cost.  In  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  beiow  the  level  to  which  light 
penetrates,  species  of  angler  occur  provided 
with  lures  tipped  with  phosphorescent 
organs,  so  as  to  attract  attention  in  the 
dark.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
habit,  above  mentioned,  of  angling  for 
their  prey. 

ANGLES,  a German  tribe  from  Schleswig 
who  took  part  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Saxons  and  the  Jutes,  in  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  gave  their 
name  to  England. 

ANGLESEY  or  AlilGLESEA,  “the 
island  of  the  Angles,”  is  an  island  and 
county,  separated  from  the  mainland  of 
Wales  by  the  Menai  Strait.  Its  area 
exceeds  180  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion (1901  census)  is  34,808.  Beaumaris 
is  the  county  town,  but  the  largest  is 
Holyhead,  a packet  station  for  Dublin. 

ANGLESEY,  (Henry  Paget),  FIRST 
MARQUIS  OF,  6.  1768,  d.  1854  ; son  of 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a soldier.  He  led  the  British 
cavalry  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  victory.  He 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  1812  as  Earl 
of  Uxbridge,  and  his  new  title  was  the 
reward  of  his  services  in  the  great  battle. 
As  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  he  gained 
the  affections  of  the  Irish. 

ANGLIA,  EAST,  a kingdom  founded  by 
the  Angles  in  the  east  of  England,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  a district  to  which  the  name 
is  still  appUed. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  includes  the 
Church  of  England  and  all  other  churches 
in  communion  with  it,  namely,  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  the  Dis- 
established Church  of  Ireland,  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  America,  and 
the  Anglican  Churches  in  India  and  the 
Colonies.  In  these  various  churches  there 
are  nearly  300  acting  bishops. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY.  The 
effect  of  the  first  treaty  (1902)  between 
England  and  Japan  was  undoubtedly  to 
give  Japan  a “ free  hand  ” in  her  contest 
with  Russia.  The  aim  of  the  second, 
signed  on  August  12th,  1905,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  two 
Countries  in  Asia,  the  territorial  integrity 
of  China,  and  equal  opportunity  to  all 
nations  in  trading  with  China  and  Corea. 
Each  party  guarantees  aid  to  the  other  in 
case  of  any  existing  right  of  theirs  in 
Eastern  Asia  or  India  being  attacked, 
and  undertakes  not  to  make  any  agree- 
ment with  a third  pow'er  without  consult- 
ing the  other.  The  treaty  is  to  continue 
in  force  for  ten  years,  and  after  nine  years 
to  be  terminable  on  either  party  giving 
one  year’s  notice. 

ANGLOMANIA,  a term  much  in  use  in 
France,  Germany,  aiid  the  United  States 
to  denote  admiration  and  imitation  of 
things  English.  Such  a tendency  was 
very  marked  in  Germany,  in  the  L8tb 
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century,  in  regard  to  English  literature, 
and  in  France,  just  before  the  EcTolution. 
in  regard  to  English  free  in<?titutions,  and 
at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  all  kinds 
of  outdoor  sports. 

ANGLOPHOBIA,  a term  much  used  in 
newspapers  to  denote  the  dislike  and 
dread  of  England  sometimes  displayed  by 
Continental  nations.  This  feeling  w^s 
very  manifest  during  the  last  Boer  War, 
especially  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  led  occasionally  to 
regrettable  incidents. 

ANGLO-SAXON,  the  language  spoken 
and  written  in  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Teutonic  settlements  in  the  country  in 
the  fifth  century,  until  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth.  It  forms  the  basis  of  modern 
English,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  more 
highly  inflected,  in  the  absence  of  any  Latin 
element,  in  the  use  of  words  that  have 
become  obsolete,  and  a considerable 
variation  in  the  orthography  of  others 
Btill  in  use. 

ANGO'LA,  a Portuguese  possession  on 
the  West  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  the 
Congo.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  but  is 
still  undeveloped.  Chief  towns  are  St. 
Paul  de  Loando  and  Lobito-Bay. 

ANGO'RA,  a town  in  the  centre  of 
AnatoUa,  in  a district  celebrated  for  its 
animals  with  silky,  long-haired  coats,  in- 
cluding goats,  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits.  The 
cloth  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat 
is  called  mohair. 

AN'GRA  PEQ'UENA,  a port  on  the 
west,  coast  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Orange 
River.  It  is  a small  town  in  German 
South-west  Africa. 

ANGUS,  ancient  name  of  Forfarshire. 

ANILINE,  a colomdess,  transparent,  oily 
liquid,  obtained  from  coal-tar  and  benzine. 
Since  1856  it  has  been  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

ANOIAL'CULE,  a general  name  still 
popularly  applied  to  many  forms  of  micro- 
scopic animal  life,  though  it  is  not  now 
used  by  zoologists  in  classifying  animals. 

ANIMISM.  Refer  to  Index. 

ANISEED.  See  Med.  Diet. 

ANJOU  was,  before  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  a French  province,  out  of  which  has 
been  formed  the  modern  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  and  portions  of  two  others. 
Anjou  was  a possesion  of  the  English 
kings  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  1154,  to 
that  of  John,  who  lost  it  in  1204. 

ANN  AM,  a French  possession,  three 
times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  lying 
along  the  east  coast  of  Indo-China  in 
south-east  Asia.  It  is  densely  pop- 
ulated, has  a fertile  soil,  but,  on  account  of 
the  humid  heat,  the  climate  is  unhealthy 
to  Europeans.  Teak,  gum  trees,  and  dye- 
woods  are  plentiful  in  the  forests ; sugar 
cane,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  grown  ; and 
the  mines  produce  gold,  iron,  tin,  rubies, 
and  sapphires.  Hud,  the  chief  town,  was 
fortified  by  the  French  as  early  as  1801. 

ANNAP  OLIS.  (1)  A sea-port  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  dates  from 
1604.  (2)  The  capital  of  Maryland,  U.S.A. 
Its  trade  has  decUned  owing  to  the  rise  of 
Baltimore. 

ANNATES,  or  “ First  fruits,”  in 
ecclesiastical  law  denotes  a sum  paid  by 
a person  on  his  presentation  to  a church 
living,  and  formerly  fixed  at  a year’s 
income.  For  centuries  this  was  claimed 
by  the  Pope.  Henry  VIII.  annexed  the 
payments  to  the  crown,  but  Queen  Anne 
restored  them  to  the  church  by  devoting 
the  money  to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
clergy.  The  fund  is  now  managed  by  the 
governors  of  “Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.” 

ANNE  BOLEYN,  6.  1501,  d.  1536,  was 
the  second  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Though  few 
have  doubted  her  innocence,  she  was  found 
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guilty  of  adultery  and  executed.  During 
the  three  years  she  was  the  wife  of  Henry 
she  endeared  herself  to  many  of  his  subjects 
by  her  charitable  works,  by  helping  the 
Reformers,  and  by  aiding  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

ANNE  OP  CLEVES,  the  fourth  wife  of 
Hemy  VIII.  was  recomm.ended  to  the 
king’s  notice  by  Tliomas  Cromwell.  Her 
appearance  was  not  what  Holbein’s 
portrait  of  her  led  him  to  expect ; within 
six  months  of  the  marriage,  parliament 
granted  him  a divorce.  Anne  received 
a pension,  and  a palace  at  Richmond, 
where  .she  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Court.  She  is  said  to  have  been  patient, 
charitable,  and  religious ; d.  at  Chelsea, 
1557. 

ANNS\  OP  DENMARK,  5. 1575,  d.  1619, 
the  consort  of  James  I.  of  England,  took 
but  a small  part  in  public  affairs,  was 
characterised  mainly  by  extravagance, 
fondness  for  amusement,  and  frivolity. 

ANNE,  QUEEN,  b.  at  Twickenham, 
1664,  d.  1714,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
James  II.  of  England,  and  the  last  of 
the  Stuart  sovereigns.  She  succeeded 
William  of  Orange  in  1702.  Her  reign  is 
characterised  by  the  part  the  country 
played  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession, the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  number  of  men  eminent  in  literature 
and  science  who  flourished  at  the  time. 
The  queen’s  amiability  of  disposition 
gained  her  the  title  of  “Good  Queen  Anne”; 
her  family  virtues  were  many,  but  she  was 
lacking  in  energy,  and  was  easily  in- 
fluenced by  favourites,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign,  and  Mrs.  Masham 
towards  the  end. 

ANNEALING  is  a process  by  which 
glass  and  many  metals  are  rendered  less 
brittle,  and  which  consists  in  heating  the 
object,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  In 
glass  annealing,  the  vessels,  when  formed, 
are  placed  on  iron  trays  and  drawn  slowly 
through  ovens,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  gradually  raised  almost  to  the  point  of 
fusion  of  glass,  and  then  as  gradually 
lowered,  until  the  vessels  may  be  taken 
out  cold.  The  tempering  of  steel  is  another 
example  of  annealing.  Metals  worked  by 
the  hammer,  rolled  into  plates,  or  drawn 
into  wires,  become  brittle.  This  is  reme- 
died by  annealing,  and  in  some  cases  the 
process  has  to  be  many  times  repeated. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER,  a series  of 
volumes  commenced  in  1759  by  a book- 
seller named  Robert  Dodsley,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  Each  volume 
records  the  principal  events  of  the  past 
year,  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  and  obituary  notices  of  the 
distinguished  persons  who  have  died. 
Edmund  Burke  bad  a large  share  in  some 
of  the  early  volumes, 

ANNUNCIATION,  THE,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The 
festival  is  kept  on  March  25th,  commonly 
called  Ladg  Day. 

ANNUS  MIRABILIS  (“Year  of  won- 
ders ”).  (1)  A poem  by  Dryden,  descriptive 
of  the  War  with  Holland  and  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  1666.  (2)  It  is  sometimes 

applied  to  the  year  1759,  which  saw  the 
fall  of  Quebec,  the  sea  fight  of  Quiberon 
Bay,  and  many  British  victories  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

ANODYNE,  a remedy  to  relieve  pain. 
See  Med.  Diet. 

ANSELM,  b.  at  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  1033, 
d.  1109,  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  primacy  he  was  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I., 
the  first  being  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the 
king  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  lands 
he  had  appropriated  to  himself;  and  the 
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second  by  the  Archbishop  refusing  to  be 
invested  by  Henry,  or  to  do  the  same 
homage  as  his  predecessor  had  done. 

ANSON,  LORD,  b.  1697,  d.  1762,  was 
a British  naval  officer  who  combined  skill, 
intrepidity,  and  prudence.  With  a squad- 
ron of  six  vessels,  inefficiently  manned,  ha 
left  England  in  September,  1740,  to  act 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas. 
He  lost  many  men  from  scurvy,  but 
secured  a number  of  prizes,  and  reached 
Spithead  by  way  of  the  Cape,  in  June,  1744, 
with  one  ship,  the  Centurion,  having 
captured  Spanish  treasure  to  the  amount 
of  half  a million  sterling.  Of  the  other 
vessels,  two,  much  storm  damaged,  had 
returned  to  England  previously. 

ANSTEY,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Thomas 
Anstey  Guthrie,  b.  at  Kensington,  1856, 
and  educated  at  King’s  College  School, 
and  at  Cambridge.  Trained  for  a barrister, 
he  never  practised,  contenting  himself  till 
1882  with  short  stories  in  magazines.  In 
that  year  his  “ Vice  Versa  ” made  an 
immense  hit,  and  has  been  followed  by 
“ The  Tinted  Venus,”  “ The  Brass 
Bottle,”  and  other  successes.  His  wxit- 
ings  in  Punch  have  been  much  admired, 
especially  “ Voces  Populi  ” and  “ Baboo 
Jabber  jee.” 

ANT,  an  insect  possessing  a more  highly 
organised  nervous  system  than  any  other 
animal  of  the  same  size,  and  distinguished 
for  its  intelligence  and  industry.  Ants 
live  in  colonies  composed  of  three  sorts  of 
individuals,  the  winged  males  and  females, 
and  the  wingless  workers.  The  latter 
prepare  the  nest,  excavate  galleries  for 
the  reception  of  the  young,  procure  food, 
and  wait  upon  the  larvES.  They  appear 
to  have  the  power  of  communicating  to 
one  another  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions, and  may  frequently  be  seen  co- 
operating in  the  performance  of  a task  that 
had  proved  too  much  for  the  strength  of 
an  individual.  The  European  red  ants 
attack  other  species,  and  carry  off  the 
workers  to  their  own  nests,  where  they 
detain  them  as  slaves.  Other  species  keep 
little  insects  called  aphides  or  plant  Uce, 
to  minister  to  their  wants.  These 
aphides  have  been  called  the  coics  of  the 
ant.  On  being  gently  stroked  with  the 
antennae  of  an  ant,  the  aphis  yields  to  it  a 
drop  of  limpid  liquid.  The  Termites,  or 
White  Ants,  of  tropical  regions  belong  to 
a different  order  of  insects.  They  build 
ant  hills  of  extraordinary  size  and  hardness. 
Their  wmrkers  are  divided  into  ordinary 
workers  and  soldiers,  the  latter  being 
provided  with  very  strong  jaws,  and  thus 
adapted  for  protecting  theh  community 
from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

ANTARCTIC  OCEAN,  THE,  lies  round 
the  South  Pole,  and  from  it  radiate 
the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  the  coldest  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  sends  out  an  immense 
number  of  icebergs.  An  intensely  cold 
current,  the  Antarctic  Drift  Current,  pro- 
ceeds from  it.  The  centre  of  the  ocean  is 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a circular 
continent,  named  by  Sir  James  Ross, 
South  Victoria.  This  continent  is  larger 
than  Australia,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  A lofty 
range  of  mountains  has  been  seen,  con- 
taining two  volcanic  peaks,  Mt.  Erebus, 
almost  constantly  active,  and  Mt.  Terror, 
extinct.  Three  expeditions  for  scientific 
observations  have  visited  the  Antarc- 
tic in  recent  years,  a German,  a Swedish, 
and  a British.  The  Swedish  expedition 
of  1902  was  commanded  by  Dr.  Otto 
Nordonskiold.  He  took  with  him  a 
movable  house  in  wliich  he  and  his  followers 
spent  twenty  months  of  solitude.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Antarctic  winter,  Norden^iold 
has  said  : — “ To  be  outside  the  house  waa 
an  impossibility,  for  one  could  not  proceed 
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against  the  wind,  whidi  took  away  one’s 
breath,  while  sharp  crystals  of  frozen 
enow  stung  one’s  face  beyond  endurance.” 

In  August,  1901,  the  *•  Discovery  ” under 
the  command  of  Captain  Scott,  proceeded 
due  south  from  New  Zealand,  reached 
the  Antarctic  Continent  in  January,  1902, 
and  explored  the  coasts  Sledge  expeditions 
penetrated  to  a point  in  S2°  17'  south 
latitude,  which  is  207  miles  nearer  the 
Pole  than  had  been  reached  previously. 
In  1902,  the  relief  ship  “2Jorning”  took  out 
fresh  supplies  of  food,  and  brought  home 
invalids.  In  1903  the  “Morning”  and 
the  “Terra  Xova”  sailed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  releasing  the  “Discovery”  from 
the  ice.  They  were  successful  in  this,  and 
the  three  vessels  reached  Lyttelton,  New 
Zealand,  on  April  1st,  1904. 

In  190S.  Lieutenant  Shackleton  who 
had  sailed  under  Captain  Scott,  headed 
another  expedition.  In  October  he  left 
his  ship  the  yimrod  for  a sledge  journey 
southwards  with  three  comrades,  four 
ponies,  four  sledges  and  food  for  91  days. 
Within  a month  Scott’s  furthest  south 
was  passed.  Ascending  the  glacier  of  a 
mountain  to  an  altitude  of  9.820  feet  they 
came  to  a great  inland  plateau  stretching 
southwards,  and  over  this  they  travelled 
until  they  had  reached  88°  23'  south, 
b:-ing  thus  within  112  miles  of  the  Pole, 
January  9th.  1909.  Reluctantly  turning 
back  they  reached  the  yimrod,  hfarch  4th, 
Seams  of  coal  were  seen  in  85°  south. 
The  South  Magnetic  Pole  was  located  in 
72°  25'  south.  The  famous  explorer  is 
now  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  Another 
expedition  has  been  organized  by  Captain 
Scott,  who  will  sail  south  from  New 
Zealand  in  the  “Terra  Nova.” 

ANT-EATERS,  a famdly  of  mammals 
f ou  nd  chiefly  in  South  America  and  South 
Africa.  The  American  species  is  tooth- 
less, but  the  African  has  molar  teeth. 
They  have  a small  circular  mouth, 
and  a long  cylindrical  tongue,  which  is 
covered  with  a viscid  secretion.  The 
tongue  is  thrust  into  the  ant-hills,  and 
with'drawn  covered  with  the  insects,  which 
are  then  .gwallowed. 

ANTELOPES  are  animals  closely  allied 
to  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  and  in  many 
cases,  notably  in  that  of  the  chamois  of  the 
Alps,  cloudy  re.sembling  the  latter  in 
appearance  and  habits.  The  limbs  are 
i-iS’ider  ar.d  gra-  eful,  and  the  hoofs  small 
HL  1 cloven.  The  horns  differ  from  the 
of  ae<';r  in  being  persistent. 

ANTEirNffi  are  .sr-r.  -o  organs  attached 
to  i:.e  'if  many  crustaceans  and  most 
inv:'-.  T.'iey  cori.''i.st  of  feeler-like 
pro-  -e-.  two  or  four  in  number,  furnished 
wit.i  -•  r.-o.-y  i.  i'.rn  Tneir  function  varies 
in  ar.;:'ir,!s,  b' ing  used  for  touch 
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is  used  where  a smokeless  fire  is  necessary. 
Large  deposits  occur  in  South  Wales,  near 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  and  in  parts  of 
Scotland,  but  the  most  extensive  beds  are 
those  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  U.S.A. 

ANTHRAX,  an  infectious  disease  to 
which  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  other 
animals  are  liable,  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  a disease  germ  known  as  the 
anthrax  bacilhis.  The  disease  is  com- 
municable to  man  through  the  poison 
entering  the  blood,  and  is  popularly 
known  as  wool  sorter’s  disease  (which  see  in 
Jled.  Diet.) 

ANTHRO'POID  APES,  literally,  “man- 
like apes,”  comprise  a small  group  of 
animals  which  approach  man  closely  so 
far  as  their  mere  anatomy  is  concerned. 
At  the  present  day  they  include  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee  of  West  Africa,  the  orang 
of  Borneo,  and  the  gibbons  of  Eastern 
Asia.  Man  presents  certain  peculiarities 
in  his  structure  which  enable  him  to  stand 
erect.  These  peculiarities  are  shared  by 
these  apes  to  some  extent,  and  a semi- 
erect  posture  is  often  adopted  ; the  gibbon 
alone,  however,  commonly  walks  erect, 
balancing  itself  by  the  aid  of  its  out- 
stretched arms.  The  structure  of  the 
brain,  especially  in  the  orang,  is  remark- 
ably human,  but  the  ape’s  brain  is  far 
smaller.  Believers  iu  palmistry  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  chief  lines 
from  which  they  infer  so  much  are  present 
also  in  the  palm  of  the  ape.  The  apes  are 
fairly  intelligent  animals,  but  when 
compared  with  the  lowest  savage,  they 
are  hopelessly  outclassed.  If  man  and 
ape  have  ever  had  a common  ancestor,  it 
must  have  been  in  the  remote  past. 
Wallace  still  maintains  that  however  true 
evolution  may  be  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  it  required,  in  addition, 
a separate  creative  act  to  change  an  ape 
into  a man. 

ANTHROPOMORTHISM,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Deity  under  the  form  of  man, 
and  the  ascription  to  Q-od  of  human 
affections  and  passions.  The  Scriptures 
apply  many  terms  to  God  which  properly 
relate  to  human  beings ; thus  we  read  of 
the  hand,  arm,  eye,  and  ear  of  God,  and  of 
his  forgetting  or  remembering.  He  is  also 
represented  as  a richly  attired  king,  seated 
upon  a throne,  surrounded  by  his  attend- 
ants and  messengers.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  imagined  their  gods  as  possessing 
human  forms,  and  differing  from  men  in 
their  immortality  only.  The  Egyptians 
included  the  forms  of  animals,  which  they 
sometimes  combined  with  those  of  men. 
The  whole  subject  of  anthropomorphism 
arises  from  the  diflicuity  of  forming  con- 
ceptions. of  spiritual  matters  except  by 
analogy  from  natnral  experiences. 

ANTHROPOMETRY,  the  science  which 
has  for  its  object  the  systematic  measure- 
ment of  the  height,  girth,  lung  capacity, 
weight,  muscular  development,  and  other 
physical  characteristics  of  the  human  body, 
ifince  the  appointment  by  parliament  of  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  alleged 
physical  deterioration  of  English  people, 
it  h.as  been  suggested  that  an  anthropo- 
metric census  of  the  country  should  be 
taken,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
'Ji  trii'la  and  callings  that  fall  below  the 
average  standard,  so  that  efforts  might  be 
ina'le  to  irnjirove  tlie  physical  well-being 
of  tiie  people  eoiic:(;rned.  In  J'Vance, 
ince  1880,  a branch  of  anthropometry 
ha'  been  applied  to  the  identification  of 
eriiuuials.  A rerics  of  rnea.-iurcrnenta  is 
taken  of  every  person  sentfuieed  for  crime, 
.arid  a re';ord  kept.  'J'he  syi-teiu  has  been 
inoefi  improved  by  the  use  of  finger 
impre  io:/  . as  siigge'.ted  by  M.  Bertillon. 
kie  !•  tnqrr  I’rail... 

ANTICHRI8T,  a word  meaning  the 
enemy  of  the  Me.i'i  ih,  and  applied  in  the 


epistles  of  St.  John  to  those  who  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  In  the 
Apocalypse  the  enemy  is  spoken  of  as 
“ the  beast,”  which  has  been  taken  to 
represent  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  head 
of  the  heathen  world.  Many  of  the  early 
reformers  saw  the  rise  of  Antichrist  in  tha 
increased  power  and  ambition  of  tha 
Papacy ; and  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  hold  the  same  belief  with  regard  to 
Mohammedanism. 

ANTICLIMAX,  the  opposite  of  dimax^ 
which  see. 

ANTI-CORN  LAW  LEAGUE,  a league 
formed  in  1839  to  promote  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  i.e.,  the  laws 
imposing  a tax  on  corn  coming  into  this 
country.  Its  head-quarters  were  in 
Manchester,  where  some  merchants  had 
begun  an  association  of  the  kind  in  1838, 
but  with  the  adhesion  of  Oobden,  Bright, 
and  Villiers,  the  League  was  formally  con- 
stituted and  so  successfully  worked  that 
the  Com  Laws  were  repealed  in  1846. 

ANTICYCLONE.  See  Oydone. 

ANTIG'ONE,  (o-ne),  was  a daughter  of  a 
king  of  Thebes.  She  was  condemned  to  be 
buried  alive  for  having  covered  with  earth 
the  exposed  body  of  her  brother,  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  the  usurper  Oreon, 
but  she  committed  suicide  on  hearing  tha 
sentence. 

ANTI'GUA,  the  most  important  of  tha 
Leeward  Antilles,  is  a British  possession 
with  an  area  of  108  square  miles.  Tha 
island  possesses  several  good  harbours,  ia 
very  productive,  and  exports  sugar  and  rum. 

ANTILEGOM'ENA  (Gr.  spoken  against), 
certain  books  of  the  New  Testament  not 
at  first  generally  accepted.  They  are  tha 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  those  of 
St.  James  and  St.  .Jude,  the  Epistle  to  tha 
Hebrews,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Revelation. 

ANTILLES,  the  West  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, curving  round  from  North  America 
to  South  America,  and  enclosing  tha 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  northern  islands 
form  the  Greater  Antilles  ; the  eastern, 
which  are  divided  into  the  Leeward 
Islands  and  the  Windward  Islands,  ara 
known  as  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

AN'TIMONY  is  a bright,  bluish-white, 
crystalline,  brittle  metal,  which  is  found 
pure  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  notably 
in  Borneo.  The  chief  sources  of  the  metal 
are  sHlrnite,' or  grey  antimony  ore,  antimony 
bloom,  or  white  antimony,  and  antimony 
ochre.  The  alloys  of  antimony  are  much 
used  in  the  arts.  In  the  act  of  solidifying 
from  a molten  condition  the  metM 
expands,  and  thus  possesses  the  property 
of  taking  very  fine  and  sharp  castings. 
This  valuable  quality  it  imparts  to  iia 
alloys,  the  most  important  of  which  ara 
type  metal,  stereotype  metal,  and>Britaa- 
nia  metal.  As  an  ingredient  of  tartar- 
emetic  it  has  figured  in  many  poison  trials. 

ANTING 'MIANISM,  “Against the  law,” 
a name  first  applied  to  the  doctrines  pro- 
pounded by  John  Agricola,  who,  in  a 
disputation  at  Wittenburg  in  1537,  main- 
tained that,  since  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
alone  necessary  to  salvation,  the  observance 
of  the  moral  law  by  Christians  is  un- 
necessary. He  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Luther  and  compelled  to  retract.  Pas- 
sages in  the  Epistles  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  a tendency  to  such  a doctrine 
in  the  early  church.  Some  of  the  Ana- 
baptist seeks  held  similar  views,  and  in 
England,  in  1648,  severe  laws  were  passed 
against  all  who  professed  such  opinions. 

AN'TIOCH,  tlie  ancient  capital  of  Syria, 
on  tlio  loft  bank  of  the  Orontes,  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  Its  position  on  the  main 
road  from  west  to  east  made  it  a city  of 
considerable  trade.  Its  .splendour  and 
extent  led  the  ancients  to  name  it  “ tha 
Beautiful”  and  the  “Queen  of  the  East.’* 
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It  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  it  was  here  the 
disciples  were  lirst  called  Chrisliaiix.  Ten 
church  councils  were  held  at  Antioch  in 
the  Uiird  and  fourth  centuries. 

AUrrOCHUS  EPIPH'ANES,  (an-es\  i.e., 
the  “Illustrious,''  a surname  adopted  by 
himself,  but  liis  subjects,  on  account  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  named  him 
“ Epimanes,”  the  madman.  He  governed 
Syria  from  175  to  1G4  B.C.  His  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  dctllemont  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  setting  up  therein 
an  image  of  Jupiter,  caused  the  revolt  of 
the  Maccabees.  He  died  in  a delirium 
at  Tivba',  in  Persia. 

ANTIP  ATHY,  “ a feeling  against,” 
the  aversion  certain  individuals  have  to 
things  harmless  in  themselves  or  even 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  people.  In 
some  c;\ses  antipathies  arise  from  habits, 
and  may  be  overcome  by  the  practice  of 
contrary  habits  ; but  in  others,  they  are 
due  to  pecuUnrities  of  constitution.  Thus, 
symptoms  of  poisoning  have  immediately 
followed  the  eating  of  a perfectly  whole- 
some form  of  food,  when  an  individual  has 
attempted  to  overcome  an  apparently 
unreasonable  loathing  to  the  particular 
article  of  diet.  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  Scene  i., 
refers  to  the  effect  the  sight  of  certain 
animals  produces  on  some  persons.  Lord 
Roberts  dislikes  and  fears  cats  and  camels, 
and  has  also  an  aversion  to  blue  stamps. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  averse  to  pink,  and  the 
sight  of  a lady  in  a pink  dress  has  caused 
him  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  argument  in 
a political  speech. 

ANTIPHON,  “ alternate  sinmng,”  a 
sacred  song  sung  by  two  parties,  each 
answering  the  other.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  it  is  applied  particularly 
to  the  verse,  first  sung  as  a solo,  and  then 
repeated  by  the  whole  choir,  after  the  two 
sides  cf  the  latter  have  ;:tmg  the  Psalm  in 
alternate  verses. 

ANTIP 'ODES  ' 0-d°s)  lit.  means  those 
who  stand  feet-  to  feet,  as  people  do  who 
inhabit  any  two  places  on  the  earth  that 
are  diame^cally  opposite  to  each  other, 
e.g.,  London  and  a small  island  to  the 
south-west  of  New  Zealand.  Such  places 
have  a difference  of  twelve  hours  in  their 
time,  and  their  season-  re  reversed,  unless 
both  places  are  siruat^d  on  the  equator. 

ANTI-SEMITIC  PARTY.  THR  a 
political  party  in  RuiSia  in  parts  of 
Germany  v.ho  re  aypo-ed  to  the  Jews  on 
account  of  t;.e  great  inhue.. -e  tiiey  have 
eiercL-ei  in  n itional  affairs.  .Such  a party 
has  recently  ari-^-n  in  ijance,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  CarHaIn  Dreyfus  played  an 
active  part. 

ANTISEPTICS,  -a.  7,;.'. 

ANTITOXIN,  ' .e  JR  . a D A 

ANTITYPE,  ti  e rar.=cn  in  whom  a 
prophetic  typo  i-  fu...i.  1:  thns  Christ 
is  said  to  b*e  attnvpe  of  Lsaac,  of 
the  Brazen  Serj  ont,  an  .i  o:  tue  Paschal 
Lamb. 

ANTLERS  are  t:.e  Lorr.-:  o-  .p^r.  They 
are  restricted  to  the  ma.e  -e;.:,  ea'cept  in 
the  reindeer,  and  are  borne  t«”  : r-oecies 
eicept  the  mu.-l:-deer.  n aiPler  is 
composed  of  bare  one.  La;...  yrar 

it  is  shoL  and  a new  on'orowth  ..'ora  tue 
BkuL-'tone  beneati.  sjriig.-  no,  o- trying 

np  the  scin  v.o ta  it.  v. ^ P;..'  as  t.ae 

tehc.  V.Pen  fully  foi;.  -.  !.  i..  ; :Acoc 
supply  is  cut  off.  the  skin  and  the  : one 
thus  die.  and  tne  former  peeL,,g  in 
Bhre-ds.  leaves  the  ..one  f are  ar  ; in- 
Bensitire.  In  many  species  the  antlers  are 
branched,  each  hranch  being  termed  a 
fjfTze.  In  these  cases  the  antlers  a.suaily 
bear  one  pair  o:  tynes  more  eacn  year.  : o 
that  the  age  of  a stag  can  he  judged  from 
Vi3  antlers. 

ANTONI'NUS.  See  Mr.rtnj.s  Aurdius, 


ANTONI'NUS  PIUS,  &.  at  Lavinium, 
near  Rome,  86,  d.  161,  A..D.  He  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian,  and  succeeded  him  as  emperor, 
138.  In  private  life  he  was  simple  in  his 
habits,  generous  to  the  needy,  and  an 
admirer  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  His  rule 
was  just  and  moderate ; he  suppressed 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians ; and 
throughout  his  reign  the  empire  enjoyed 
unbroken  peace. 

ANTONY,  MARE,  5.  83  B.C.,  d.  30  B.C., 

was  a capable  soldier  and  a strong  sup- 
porter of  Julius  Caesar.  After  the  murder 
of  tlie  latter,  he  so  roused  the  people  by 
his  funeral  oration  that  the  murderers, 
including  Brutus  and  Cassius,  w'ere  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city,  and  Antony 
became  for  a time  the  foremost  man  in 
Rome.  He  became  Triumvir  in  the  year 
43  B.C.,  sharing  the  government  of  the 
empire  with  Lepidus  and  Octavius.  He 
defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi, 
but,  becoming  enamoured  of  Cleopatra,  he 
followed  her  to  Alexandria.  Octavius 
became  sole  ruler  in  Rome  and  prepared 
an  expedition  against  Antony,  whom  he 
defeated  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actium, 
31  B.C.  Antony  deserted  his  troops  and 
fled  with  Cleopatra,  and  afterwards,  on 
being  falsely  told  that  the  queen  w'as  dead, 
he  committed  suicide  by  falling  on  his 
swmrd.  Octavius  became  emperor  as 
Augustus  Caesar,  27  B.C. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  of  Shakespeare’s 
historical  plays,  the  materials  for  which 
he  gathered  from  a translation  of  Plutarch’s 
life  of  Marcus  Antonius,  (Mark  Antony.) 

ANTRIM,  A mountainous  county  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  having 
an  area  of  upwards  of  1,100  square  miles, 
and  a population  exceeding  460,000,  still 
increasing.  The  Giant’s  Causew'ay  lies 
on  the  north  coast,  and  there  is  some 
pictiu’esque  scenery  in  the  interior.  The 
staple  manufactures  are  the  weaving  of 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  to  which  in 
Belfast,  the  largest  t^owm,  must  be  added 
ship-building  and  tobacco. 

ANTWERP,  on  the  Scheldt,  is  the 
principal  port  of  Belgium.  In  1005  a 
scheme  was  adopted  for  extending  the 
present  shipping  accommodation  four- 
fold, at  a cost  of  £10,000.000.  It  is  a great 
place  for  diamond-cutting.  It  was  the 
bifthplace  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  and 
the  beautiful  Gothic  Cathedral  contains 
that  artist’s  masterpiece,  “ The  Descent 
from  the  Cross  ” ; population  about  287,000. 

AOSTA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  .Piedmont,  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Anselm.  It  contains  several 
Pwoman  remains,  including  a triumphal 
arch,  a round  tower,  and  an  amphitheatre. 

APE,  a term  used  to  distinguish  the 
anthropoid  or  man-like  monkeys  from 
other  members  of  the  tribe.  The  apes  in- 
clude the  Orangoutang,  the  Chimpanzee, 
the  Gibbon,  and  the  Gorilla,  all  of  which 
i are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a 
! tail  and  of  cheek  pouches,  and  by  the 
j great  relative  length  of  the  fore  limbs. 

1 APEL'LES,  a celebrated  Greek  painter 
I who  flouri.shed  in  the  fourth  century,  B.C., 

' and  painted  many  portraits  of  Alexander 
' the  Great.  His  great  work,  “ Aphrodite 
\ A naudyennene"  repre.sented  the  goddess 
' (Venus)  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

AP'ENNINES,  a spur  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  which  forms  the  back-bone  of  Italy, 

; running  through  thewhole  of  the  peninsula, 
and  .sending  out  many  minor  spurs  at  right 
I angles  to  the  main  chain.  Monte  Corno, 
lie  summit  of  a mass  known  as  the 
! ” Great  Rock  of  Italy,”  9,600  feet,  is  the 
, highest  peak. 

' APHA'SIA.  ZIed.  Diet. 

; APH  TDE3,  (i-des),  or  plant-lice,  a 
' family  of  insects  which  feed  on  the  juices 
I oi  plants  by  means  of  suctorial  mouths. 


They  are  marvellously  prolific,  and  many 
species  commit  extensive  depredations  on 
garden  and  farm  crops.  The  family  includes 
the  phylloxera,  the  pest  of  the  vineyard, 
the  hop-fly,  the  American  blight  of  the 
apple  orchard,  the  green  fly  of  the  rose 
tree,  and  the  cochineal  and  lac  insects. 

A solution  of  quassia  chips  is  used  to 
destroy  them. 

APHOTHA.  See  Zfed.  Diet. 

APH'ORISM,  a sentence  which  expresses! 
briefly  and  forcibly  some  moral  truth  or 
rule  of  life,  as  “ All  the  world’s  a stage.'* 

“ They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait.” 

APHRODI  'TE,  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,, 
the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  A. 
poetical  myth  represents  her  as  being  born 
from  the  sea  foam.  As  the  queen  of 
beauty,  she  received  from  Paris  the  award 
of  the  golden  apple. 

APIS,  the  bull  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  as  the  embodiment  of 
Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile.  The  chosen 
animal,  which  was  not  allowed  to  live 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  must  be 
black,  have  a white  triangular  mark  on  the 
forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  the  back, 
and  a knot  in  the  form  of  a beetle  under 
the  tongue,  requirements  which  led  to 
frauds  ou  the  part  of  the  priests, 

APOC'ALYPSE,  the  last  book  of  the 
New  Testament ; also  called*'  The  Revela*- 
tion  of  St.  John  the  Divine.”  The  author-* 
ship  is  generally  attributed  to  the  apostlo 
St.  John. 

APOCALYPTIC  V/RITINGS,  THE,  a 
branch  of  literature  which  began  in  the 
second  century,  B.O,,  consisting  of  visions 
and  symbolical  images  intended  to  portray 
impending  events,  which  would,  it  was 
fervently  believed,  bring  about  the  realisa- 
tion of  “ the  hope  of  Israel,” — the  coming 
of  the  mighty  Deliverer,  the  long  wished- 
for  Messiah.  The  model  for  this  kind  of 
literature  was  the  book  of  Daniel. 

APOC'RYPHA,  (literally  “hidden”), 
books  whose  authorship  was  obscure,  and 
whose  authority  was  unreliable — for 
authority  mostly  depended  on  authorship. 
The  Apocrypha  is  a collection  of  fourteen 
books,  enumerated  in  Article  VI.  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  and  there  accepted 
for  “ example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners,”  but  not  used  to  “ establish  any 
doctrine.”  These  books  were  composed 
in  Greek  by  Jews  of  Alexandria,  during 
the  two  centuries  before  our  era,  and 
incorporated  with  the  Septuagint  (the 
Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Hebrew O.T. 
into  Greek),'  as  a kind  of  appendix  to  it ; 
still  the  Jews  did  not  receive  the  Apoc- 
rypha as  canonical.  But  the  early 
Christian  Bathers,  as  they  mostly  used  the 
Septuagint,  came  not  to  distinguish  its 
Apocryphal  from  its  Canonical  books, 
both  kinds  of  books  being  admitted  into 
the  Vulgate  or  Latin  translation,  St. 
Augustine’s  undiscriminating  acceptance 
of  them  became  stereotyped  in  the  church, 
and  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1546,  pro- . 
nounced  the  Apocrypha  part  of  the  Canon, 
while  most  of  the  Reformers  repudiated  it, , 
and  the  Church  of  England,  as  usual, 
steered  a middle  course  in  accordance  with,, 
primitive  authority. 

APOLLIWA'RIANS,  a sect  who  accepted* , 
the  teaching  of  Apollinarius,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  362  to  382,  who  denied  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  held  that  the 
Logos — word  of  God — in  him  took  the 
place  of  the  human  .soul,  and  that  his  body 
was  not  composed  of  ordinary  flesh  and 
blood.  The  teaching  was  condemned  aa 
heretical  by  various  councils,  including 
the  ecumenical  council  at  Constantinople, 
381. 

APCLLINARIS,  when  genuine,  water 
from  a spring  near  Nauenahr,  25  milee 
from  Coblentz. 
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APOLLO,  called  also  PJia:hus,  was  the 
god  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  reputed  to  have 
originated  music,  poetry,  and  oratory. 
When  a few  days  old  he  destroyed  with  an 
arrow  the  serpent  Python.  Sculptors 
represented  him  as  a young  and  handsome 
man  holding  a bow  fi'om  which  an  arrow 
has  iu-st  been  discharged. 

APOLLO  BSLVI^EIIE,  an  ancient 
statue  of  Apollo,  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  Antium  in  1503,  and  now  in  the  Bel- 
vedere Gallery  of  the  Vatican.  The  statue, 
which  exceeds  seven  feet  in  height,  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
sculpture  extant. 

APOLLYON,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Hebrew  Abaddon,  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit.  In  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
Christian  has  a terrible  combat  with 
him. 

APOLOGETICS  is  that  branch  of 
theology  wliich  seeks  to  prove  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  defends  them  against 
the  attacks  of  scepticism,  infidelity,  and 
opposing  systems  of  philosophy. 

* AP  'OLOGUE,  “ a novel  story  contrived 
to  teach  some  moral  truth.”  (Johnson.) 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  fable. 

AP'OPHTHEGM,  a kind  of  aphorism 
(which  see),  being  a sliort.  pithy  saying  so 
framed  as  to  arrest  the  attention  ; e.g.,  “ It 
is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  born.”  Bacon’s 
Essays  abound  in  apophthegms. 

APOS  'TATE,  a term  applied  to  a person 
who,  for  any  reason,  rcnoimces  his  opiiuons 
end  practices  and  adopts  others  of  an 
opposite  character.  It  was  originally 
appHed  to  those  who  changed  their 
religion,  either  by  conviction  or  from  un- 
worthy motives.  The  Emperor  Julian  is 
surnamed  the  Apostate,  because,  though 
educated  as  a Christian,  he  preferred 
Paganism.  The  term  is  now  sometimes 
employed  for  a person  who  changes  his 
political  views. 

“A  PCSTERIO'RI”  REASONING  con- 
sists  in  reasoning  bad:  from  effects  to 
cause,  or  from  a number  of  observed  facts 
to  the  natural  law  on  which  they  depend. 
Thus  from  the  facts  observed  in  regard  to 
the  tides,  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  due 
to  the  combined  action  of  sun  and  moon, 
in  which  action  the  latter  is  the  chief 
factor. 

APOSTLE  OF  FREE  TRADE.  Pee 
Cobden.  Ridiard. 

APOSTLE  OF  TEIVIPERANCE.  See 

Malthexe,  Theobald. 

APOSTLES’  CREED.  See  Creed. 

APCSTOL'IC  COUNCD),  THE,  was  he’d 
;i'  Jerusalem  in  52  A.D.,  under  the  presi- 
<-,cncy  of  James,  to  determine  ho%v  far 
(JhrLstian  Gentiles  were  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  observing  the  Mosaic  Law’.  See 
Arxs  XV. 

APOSTOL'IC  FATHERS,  THE,  were 
tho-e  tf;achers  in  the  early  Christian 
f'narch  who  received  their  iustmction  in 
the  fait’i  from  the  Apostles.  Portions  of 
the  writings  of  six  of  thff^'C  are  extant,  viz., 
Bamaba.s,  Clement  of  Pome,  Ignatius  of 
Ai.iioch,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  Papias  of 
llierapo!i“.  and  Herraa-. 

APOSTOL'IC  SUCCESSION,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transiniision  of  ministerial 
power'  from  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  and, 
Ti.ro'jgh  them,  from  bishop  to  bishop  in 
unbroken  so  cries.- ion. 

APOS’TEOPHE,  (o-phe),  “a  turning 
av.av  from.”  (1;  An  invocarion  by  name, 
dur.ng  ti.f;  cour.-/i  of  a speech  or  narrati  ve, 
e.g..  “Cod  of  Battles:  war  ever  a battle 
J,i;e  C'.i-  in  the  world  before!”  (2)  A 
eornr.na  u ^ed  to  mark  the  elision  of  part 
of  a •’  o."  1,  as  in  e’er  for  ever,  or  the 
po'-' '■'  -1  ve  CO  e.  os  in  mart’s  diHohedienryr. 

APOTHEO'SIS,  Gr.  “a  deification,”  the 
r.ai.dr.g  of  a r.'.ort-al  to  tljc  ranks  of  the  gods. 
Greek  mvlhoiogy  give;s  many  iastanerrs  of 
ti.is,  and,  among  the  Komaas,  Romolus 


was  deified,  and  Coesar  Augustus  and 
many  of  his  successors  were  worshipped  as 
gods  after  their  death. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a sys- 
tem of  mountain  ranges  in  the  east  of  the 
United  States,  extending  from  Alabama 
in  a north-easterly  direction  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Coal  and  iron  abound  in  parts 
of  the  system.  The  chief  ranges  are  the 
Alleghanies,  highest  peak.  Mount  Mitchell, 
6,088  feet,  and  the  Blue  mountains. 

APPARITIONS  are  appearances  in 
bodily  form  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of 
nature.  Some  forms  of  apparitions  ai’e  the 
creation  of  the  “ heat-oppressed  brain.” 
Of  this  type  are  the  visions  seen  by  mad 
people  and  by  those  suffering  from 
delirium.  Li  these  cases,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  a highly  stn;ng,  nervous, 
or  hysterical  temperament,  the  heated 
imagination  reproduces  past  feelings  and 
impressions  so  vividly  as  to  shut  out, 
wholly  or  partly,  the  impressions  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  to  create  illusions 
which  take  their  place.  Many  reputable 
persons  have  made  statements  that  they 
have  received  visits  from  dead  relatives 
or  friends.  In  such  cases,  the  time 
at  w’hich  the  apparition  is  seen  fre- 
quently coincides  with  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  indivridual.  A belief  in 
such  apparitions  has  gained  ground  in 
recent  years,  and  in  1882  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  was  founded  to  enquire 
into  these  and  all  kindred  phenomena. 

APPENDICITIS,  an  inflammation  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  Tlie  appendix  is 
a small  blind  attachment  to  the  large 
intestine,  at  the  pomt  where  the  small 
intestine  enters  the  large,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen.  A few  days  before  the 
date  fixed  for  his  coronation,  it  W'as  found 
that  Edw’ard  VII.  was  suffering  from 
appendicitis.  The  king  was  operated  on 
by  Sir  Frederick  Tkeves,  and  was  suffici- 
ently recovered  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation  on  August  9th.  [See 
Jilecl.  Diet.} 

AP'PIAN  WAY,  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  Roman  road,  leads  from  Rome 
to  Brindisi,  a distance  of  350  miles. 
The  portion  as  far  as  Capua  was  laid  down 
by  Appius  Claudius,  B.O.  312.  From  the 
perfection  of  its  construction,  it  has  been 
named  the  “ queen  of  roads.” 

APPLES  are  cultivated  in  most  civilised 
countries  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  now 
form  a valuable  article  of  commerce.  The 
fruit  l3  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
considerable  quantities,  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  from  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  seasons  are  reversed  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
a supply  may  be  obtained  throughout  the 
year. 

APRICOT,  a fruit  of  the  plum  tribe, 
resembling  a poach  in  appearance  and 
ilavonr,  but  slightly  smaller  in  size.  It 
grows  wild  in  abundance  in  parts  of 
northern  Africa,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
w'armer  countries  of  the  temperate  zones. 
In  England  the  crops  are  precarious,  owing 
to  frosts  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  trees 
are  in  blossom. 

APRIL ''L.  a, per  ire  “to  open”),  so  called 
probably  because  it  is  the  month  when 
the  buds  open.  The  obvservance  of  1st 
April  as  “All-fools’  day”  seems  to  be 
widely  spread. 

“ A PRIO'RI”  REASONING  consists  in 
I arguing  from  some  accepted  truth  that 
leei  tnin  consequences  will  follow.  Thus  as 
I soon  as  it  was  proved  that  tides  were  due 
' to  the  combined  attraction  of  sun  and 
■ moon,  it  might  have  been  inferred — before 
it  was  actually  verified — that  the  highest 
tides  would  occur  when  sun  and  moon 
I)ulled  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  at 
1 the  lime  of  new  moon. 


APSE,  a semi-circular  recess  which 
terminates  the  choir  or  chancel  of  many 
cathedrals  and  churches.  It  corresponds 
to  a similar  recess,  in  which  sat  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  in  a Roman  Basilica. 
The  apse  is  more  common  in  the  churches 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  than  in 
England,  but  examples  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
Peterborough,  and  Norwich,  and  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

APSLEY  HOUSE,  the  town  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  It  was  presented,  in  1820,  to  the 
Great  Duke  as  part  of  the  national  reward 
for  his  services. 

AP'TERYX,  “wingless,”  a running 
bird  of  the  same  class  as  the  ostrich, 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  peculiar  to  New 
Zealand.  Its  wings  are  rudimentary, 
its  feathem  hair-like,  loose,  and  pendent, 
and  it  is  destitute  of  a tail.  It  lays  an 
egg  of  extraordinary  size  compared  with 
its  own  size.  Four  species  are  known, 
two  in  North  Island  and  two  in  South 
Island. 

AQUA  FORTIS.  See  Nitric  Acid. 

AQUZEJ  SOLIS,  (A.  “Waters  of  the  sun,”) 
the  Roman  name  of  Bath,  Somersetshire. 
Extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths 
have  been  discovered  in  recent  times,  and 
great  modern  baths,  supplied  from  warm 
natural  springs,  erected  near  the  site. 

AQUARIUM,  any  vessel  in  which  either 
marine  or  fresh  water  animals  and  plants 
are  kept  alive.  At  first  it  was  simply  a 
domestic  toy.  In  1872  a large  building 
was  opened  at  Brighton,  where  the  public 
were  able  to  watch  various  kinds  of  fish 
kept  alive  in  large  tanks  fitted  with  glass 
fronts.  This  building  was  acquired  by  tha 
Municipal  Council  late  in  1901,  and  is  now 
well  stocked  ’.vith  fish.  The  Westminster 
Aquarium,  now  demolished,  was  of  tha 
same  type.  In  their  latest  development, 
aquaria  have  become  places  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  water  species,  and  for  tha 
observation  of  the  habits  of  fish  used  for 
food,  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of 
sea  fisheries.  The  oldest  aquarium  of  this 
kind  is  at  Naples.  The  station  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Society  at  Plymouth  is 
conducted  on  similar  lines. 

AQUEDUCT,  an  artificial  channel  for 
conveying  water  for  the  supply  of  towns, 
or  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Aqueducts 
.supplying  Rome  were  carried  across 
valleys  on  rows  of  arcades  supporting  tha 
waterway,  and  through  hills  and  rocks  by 
means  of  tunnels.  Remains  of  such 
structures  are  also  seen  in  many  places 
that  formed  part  of  tire  Roman  Empire. 
In  Great  Britain,  aqueducts  are  usually 
constructed  of  concrete  and  brickwork,  or 
of  iron  pipes.  Among  the  best  known  ara 
those  supplying  Manchester  from  Thirl- 
mero,  Liverpool  from  the  river  Vyrnwy  in 
North  Wales,  and  Glasgow  fi’om  Loch 
Katrine.  Aqueducts  constructed  of  wood 
are  met  with  in  America  and  are  called 
Flumes. 

AQUEOUS  ROCKS  are  rocks,  such  as 
chalk  and  the  various  limestones,  sand- 
stones, and  slates,  winch  owe  their  origin 
to  the  action  of  water  or  ice.  They  are 
usually  stratified,  and  many  kinds 
abound  in  fossil  remains. 

AQUI'NAS,  THOMAS,  surnamed  the 
“ Angelic  Doctor,”  b.  near  Aquino,  in 
Italy,  1225,  d.  1274 ; a celebrated  writer 
and  lecturer  on  theology.  His  greatest 
work,  “ Surama  Theologiee,”  is  stiU  a 
standard  autliority  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

AQUITAINE,  an  ancient  province  in  the 
south  of  France,  comprising  the  modern 
departments  of  Dordogne,  Lot,  Aveyron, 
and  part  of  Tarn-et-Garonne.  From  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  to  1453  it  was  a 
possession  of  the  English  kings. 
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ARABESQUE.  a Moorish  ornamental  I 
frieze  or  border,  consisting  of  plant  forms, 
figures,  foliage,  flowers,  and  tendrils,  but 
CO  human  shapes,  intCTlacing  often  in  a 
most  fantastic  manner.  Fine  specimens 
are  seen  in  the  Alhambra  and  other  Moorish 
palaces  of  Spain,  and  in  some  of  the 
Spanish  cathedrals. 

ABABI  PASHA,  &.  in  Lower  Egypt, 
1839,  was  the  leader  of  an  insurrectionary 
movement  in  Egypt,  in  1881.  He  armed 
the  forts  at  Alexandria.  These  were 
bombarded  by  the  British  fleet,  and  Ai’abi 
was  defeated  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at 
Tel-el-Kebir.  He  pleaded  guilty  of  re- 
bellion, and  was  banished  for  life  to 
Ceylon,  but  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Egypt  in  1901. 

ARABIA,  a compact  peninsula  in  the 
south-west  of  Asia,  washed  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Much  of  the 
country  is  rainless ; there  are  extensive 
deserts,  stony  in  the  north,  sandy  in  the 
south ; ri\'ers  and  lakes  are  altogether 
wanting,  the  climate  being  hot  and  dry. 
The  country  produces  frankincense,  myrrh 
and  gum-arabic.  Many  of  the  people  are 
nomadic  Bedouins,  living  in  tents,  and 
moving  from  one  camping  ground  to 
another.  The  principal  towns  are : — 
Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed ; 
Medina,  containing  the  prophet’s  tomb  ; 
Muecat,  a busy  seaport,  and  Mocha,  once 
famous  for  its  coffee. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, or  the  “ Thousand  and  one 
Nights,”  a collection  of  Eastern  tales, 
first  made  known  in  Europe  in  1704,  and 
since  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  the  continent.  The  tales  are  said  to 
have  been  told  in  portions,  to  her  lord,  by 
the  Sultana  Sheherazade.  They  give 
a vivid  picture  of  Arab  and  Persian  life, 
manners,  customs,  and  character. 

ARABIAN  SEA,  an  extensive  portion  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  enclosed  on  tliree  sides 
by  the  coasts  of  India,  Persia  and  Arabia, 
and  Africa.  From  Aden  in  the  west  to 
Bombay  in  the  east  is  1800  miles, 
i ARABIC,  the  language  of  tlie  Arabs, 

! which  has  contributed  to  English  the 
words  coffee,  tariff,  algebra,  almanac, 
alcohol,  zero,  talisman,  etc. 

ARACH'NE,  a Lydian  maiden  whom 
Athena  changed  into  a spider  because  she 
had  challenged  her  ability  to  weave  as 
artistic  a piece  of  work  as  was  engaged 
upon. 

AR'AGO,  FRANCOIS,  h.  1786,  d.  1853. 
An  eminent  French  mathematician,  astron- 
omer, and  physicist,  made  important 
aiscoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
optics.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Louis  Napoleon,  but  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  onice  of  director 
of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

AE'AGK)N,  a province  in  the  north-east 
of  Spain,  having  an  area  of  nearly  15,000 
miles.  Minerals  are  plentiful,  but  few 
mines  are  worked.  The  mountains  abound 
in  timber,  and  the  forests  shelter  the  bear 
and  the  wolf.  The  indiistries  are  un- 
important. 

ARAL,  SEA  OF,  i.e.,  “ Sea  or  Islands.” 
A salt  water  lake,  rather  larger  than  the 
Irish  Sea,  in  Russian  Turkestan.  It 
receives  the  rivers  Sir  and  Aiaoo,  but  there 
is  no  efCuent.  Nevertheless  the  lake  is 
shallow  and  its  waters  are  drpdng  up. 

ARAM,  EUGENE.  See  Eunene  Aram. 

ARAMAIC,  the  language  of  the 

Aramseans  or  Syrians  which  became  the 
language  of  trade  and  diplomacy  iu  the 
neighbouring  countries,  supplanting  As- 
symn  in  Assyria  and  Hebrew  in  Palestine, 
t^iag  the  common  dialect  there  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  > 

ARARAT,  MOUNT,  an  isolated  volcanic  ! 
cone^  in  Armenia,  rising  to  a height  of 
nearly  17,000  feet.  The  only  recorded 


eruption  took  place  in  1S40.  According 
to  tradition,  the  mountain  was  the  resting- 
place  of  the  ark,  and  it  is  still  known  to  the 
Persians  as  “ Noah’s  Mountain.” 

ARAUCARIA,  a genus  of  coniferous 
trees  found  in  various  parts  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  The  family  includes  the 
Chile  pine,  or  monkey-puzzle,  the  Brazil 
pine,  and  the  Moreton  Bay  pine. 

ARBALEST,  a crossbow  introduced  into 
England  probably  by  the  Normans.  It 
consisted  of  a steel  bow  set  in  a shaft  of 
wood,  and  was  provided  with  a trigger. 
The  arrows  used  were  square-headed,  and 
were  known  as  quarrels. 

ARBELA,  now  ArbU,  a small  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  about  4.0  miles  east  by 
south  of  Mosul.  Here  was  fought,  B.C. 
331,  the  decisive  battle  by  which  Alexander 
overthrew  the  Persian  power,  and  won  for 
himself  and  his  successors  the  Empire  of 
the  East.  Alexander’s  army  consisted  of 
about  50,000  Greeks,  who  routed  about 
a million  Persians,  and  took  booty 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  tliirty  million 
pounds. 

ARBITRAGE.  See  Commercial  Diction- 
ary/. 

ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL,  the 

settlement  of  differences  between  indepen- 
dent countries  by  referring  the  matter  in 
dispute  to  selected  persons,  who  pronounce 
judgment  after  hearing  the  evidence 
tendered  by  both  sides,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  award  must  be  in  accordance 
with  international  law.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  permanent 
arbitration  courts,  and,  in  1873,  a motion 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  Powers  should  be  urged  to  agree  to 
such  an  an-angement.  On  the  suggestion 
of  the  Czar  a peace  conference  was  held  at 
tlie  Hague,  in  1899,  to  wliich  nineteen 
states  sent  delegates,  and  an  international 
tribunal,  known  as  the  ” Hague  Com-t,” 
was  agreed  to.  Each  State  signing  the 
convention  had  the  power  of  nominating 
four  persons  of  eminence  in  international 
law,  who  were  willing  to  serve  as  arbitra- 
tors. In  October,  1903,  the  French 
Ambassador  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  signed  an 
agreement,  that  questions  of  a judicial 
character,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  arising  beweeu  Great  Britain 
and  France,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Court.  That  tribunal  met  on 
November  13th,  1903,  to  consider  matter's 
in  dispute  Iretween  Venezuela  on  the  one 
hand  and  Englaiid  and  other  Em’opean 
powers  on  the  other.  There  is  a growing 
tendency  in  favour  of  referring  inter- 
national disputes  to  arbitration,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  during  the  tliree  years 
ending  1903,  more  than  fifty  cases  were  so 
referred, 

ARBLAY,  MADAME  D’,  5.  at  Lynn 
Regis,  in  Norfolk,  1753,  d.  at  Bath,  1840. 
An  English  novelist,  the  writer  of  Evelina, 
Cecilia,  Camilla,  the  Wanderer,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  her  Father,  Dr.  Burney.  Her 
husband,  Count  d’Axblay,  was  a French 
emigre. 

ARBOR  DAY,  a,  day  first  set  apart  iu 
Nebraska,  XJ.S.A.,  in  1873,  for  tree- 
planting  by  school  children  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  trees  in  certam  districts. 
The  usage  has  now  spread  all  over  the 
States  and  Canada,  though  the  same  day 
is  not  adhered  to  by  all.  In  1886  Arbor 
Day  was  established  iu  South  Australia, 
and  is  now  generally  observed. 

ARBOR  \UTffi,  (L.  ” Tree  of  Life  ”)  a 
genus  of  evergreen  conifers  allied  to  the 
caress,  natives  of  North  America  and 
■ Fastern  Asia.  The  common  arbor  rita3 
i is  frequently  seen  in  our  ornamental 
! shrubberies. 

ARBROATH  or  ABERBROTHOCK,  i.e., 

I Mouth  of  the  Brothock,  is  a thriving 


manufacturing  town  and  seaport  in 
Forfar-shire,  Scotland.  Twelve  miles  off 
the  coast  is  the  Bell  Lighthouse,  built  on 
the  Inchcape  Rock. 

ARBUTHNOT,  JOHN,  6.  in  Scotland, 
1667,  d.  1735  ; was  one  of  the  noted  wits 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  Having  gained 
his  M.D.  degree  in  his  native  country,  he 
came  to  London,  and  soon  gained  notice 
both  for  his  literary  and  scientific  ability, 
and  became  physician  to  Queen  Anne. 
Many  of  his  humorous  works  were 
published  anonymously,  but  he  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  author  of  “ Memoir  of 
Martinos  Scriblerus  ” and  the  “ History 
of  John  Bull,”  as  well  as  of  some  able 
scientific  treatises. 

ARCADIA,  a tableland  and  mountain- 
ous district  forming  the  heart  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  now  called  Tripolitza. 
The  Arcadians  were  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks  for  simplicity  of  character,  and  are 
represented  by  the  poets  as  leading  an 
ideal,  pastoral  life,  so  that  Arcadian 
smiplicittj  has  passed  into  a proverb. 
(2)  A pastoral  romance  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 

ARC  DE  TRIOMPHE  DE  L’ETOILE, 

a splendid  triumphal  arch  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  Place  de  I’Etoile,  Paris.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  glories  of  the  French 
army,  and  is  adorned  by  sculptures 
representing  battle  scenes  and  personages 
connected  vuth  French  military  history. 

ARCHiEOL'OGY,  the  systematic  study 
of  antiquities,  and  the  weaving  of  the 
earliest  history  of  nations  and  peoples 
from  the  remains  of  buildings,  burial 
places,  implements,  utensils,  and  or- 
naments belonging  to  periods  of  which  we 
have  few  or  no  written  records. 

ARGH.SEOPTERYX  is  the  most  primitive 
bii’d  known.  It  is  found  fossilised  in  the 
Solenhofen  slates.  Resembling  a bird  in 
the  possession  of  feathers  and  in  its  general 
structure,  it  resembles  a reptile  in  the 
possession  of  teeth  and  of  a long  bony 
tail.  It  is  thought  that  birds  are  de- 
scended from  reptiles,  and  that  this 
species  is  a connecting  link  [Refer  to  Birds 
and  I cthyornis']. 

ARCHANGEL,  the  oldest  port  in  Russia, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Dwina,  forty  miles  from  its  entry  into  the 
White  Sea,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
largest  province  in  European  Russia. 

ARCHBISHOP,  a metropolitan  or  chief 
bishop.  There  are  two  archbishops  of 
the  established  church  in  England.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  styled  the 
Primate  of  all  England.  He  is  the  first 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  has  the  power  of 
conferring  all  the  degrees  that  may  he 
granted  by  a British  University.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  is  styled  Primate  of 
England. 

ARCHDEACON.  Refer  to  Index. 

ARCHER,  FRED,  5.  1857,  d.  1886  ; 
a celebrated  jockey.  He  won  his  first 
Derby  in  1877,  and  held  the  foremost 
place  on  the  race-course  for  ten  years. 
He  committed  suicide  during  an  attack  of 
fever. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with 
bow  and  arrow.  The  practice  of  archery 
may  be  traced  to  remotest  times.  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  became  an 
archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20.).  Homer  makes 
frequent  mention  of  the  use  of  the  bow 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Swiss 
were  famous  bovunen,  and  the  English 
victories  of  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agin- 
court,  and  successes  against  the  Scots 
were  credited  to  the  superiority  of  her 
archers.  Archery  continued  as  a fashion- 
able amusement  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, after  the  bow  ceased  to  be  used  as  a 
war  weapon. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF.  See  Court  of 
Arches. 
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ARCHIME'DES,  &.  at  Syracuse,  287, 
d.  212,  B.C.,  the  greatest  mathematician 
of  antiquity.  Several  of  his  works  are 
extant.  More  than  forty  mechanical  in- 
ventions have  been  attributed  to  him, 
including  the  endless  screw  and  the  spiral 
pump.  He  discovered  the  principle  that 
a body  immersed  in  a hquid  loses  in  weight 
as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  liquid  dis- 
placed.  

ABCHIPELAGO,  GREEK,  the  islands 
lying  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  between  the 
^ores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  There 
are  two  groups,  the  Cyclades,  the  largest 
■of  which  is  Naxos,  which  yields  marble  and 
■emery  powder ; and  the  Sporades,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  Rhodes,  though 
Alitylene  is  the  largest. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  INDIAN  OR  MALAY, 
the  largest  group  of  islands  in  the  worl^ 
stretching  between  the  south-east  of  Asia 
and  Australia,  includes  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Java,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  tropical  heat  is  modified 
by  sea  breezes.  The  islands  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  fertile ; spices,  sugar, 
cofiiee,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated, 
and  the  cocoanut,  banana,  bamboo,  and 
sago  palm  are  the  best  known  trees.  The 
whole  district  displays  great  volcanic 
activity.  The  inhabitante  are  chiefly 
Malays. 

ABCHITEGTURE.  Refer  to  Index. 

ARCHIVES,  a place  where  public 
documents  are  kept,  or  the  documents 
ttiemselves  that  are  kept  there.  The 
great  repository  of  public  documents  in 
England  is  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
Petter  Lane,  London.  Here  can  be  seen 
Domesday  Book  ; Pipe  Rolls,  giving  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom 
from  Henry  H.  onwards ; Patent  Rolls, 
an  account  of  aU  royal  grants,  whether 
of  office,  land,  or  favour,  from  John’s 
time ; and  other  valuable  historical 
matter. 

ARGOT.  (1)  A district  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  India,  having  an  area  of 
12,000  square  milas.  (2)  The  former 
capital  of  the  Carnatic,  65  miles  south- 
west of  Madras,  was  captured  by  Glive 
and  brilliantly  defended  by  him,  1751. 
It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  French, 
and  was  retaken  by  the  British  under 
Colonel  Coote,  1760.  

ARCTIC  CIRCLE,  THE,  an  imaginary 
circle  drawn  round  the  earth,  at  a distance 
of  23|  degrees  from  the  North  Pole.  When 
the  sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  its  rays  cannot  reach  beyond 
this  line,  and  all  that  part  of  the  world 
between  it  and  the  pole  is  in  darkness. 

ARCTIC  EXPLORER^  Refer  to  Index. 

ARCTIC  OCEAN,  THE,  lies  round  the 
North  Pole,  between  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  54  million  square  miles. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a 
broad  expanse  of  water  to  the  east  of 
Greenland,  and  to  the  Pacific  by  Behring’s 
Strait.  The  ocean  contains  numerous 
i-'an'ls,  the  largest  of  winch  is  Greenland. 
On  the  V.  er-;ierri  -Iiores  of  this  island  many 
glacier.-;  reach  down  to  the  sea,  the  ends 
are  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  for.ci  iceberg.s.  The  whole  ocean  is 
covered  by  ice-field -,  a great  part  of  which 
drift-  about  in  the  summer.  'iLerc  is 
Bbur,da.''.i-.e  of  anii.iel  life.  I'olar  bears, 
Arctic  foxe.->,  the  enolnc,  mo:.’<:-o.<en,  rein- 
deer, wraics,  and  walri:.-,es  are  found,  and 
firyd:-,  of  i/iro.s  make  it  their  Eurorner 
/■K-Xirt. 

ARDEN,  or  e of  tlie  largf^t  of  the  ancient 
Br;ti:-.h  fore.-t ; i.-:  said  to  have  e.vtcnded 
from  Li;e  .dvon  to  ti.e  Trent,  and  w'e.;t'.sard 
tr,  the  .'cvern.  liie  name  i-;  still  applied  to 
the  bc-.n-v  ooded  I>ort;o'i  of  tv'arwick.'-hirc. 

ARDEKNKS,  FOREST  OF,  an  extx;n- 
xjive  tra-'jt,  of  Lhiy  and.  well-wooded  Jacid 


extending  over  a large  portion  of  the 
south  west  of  Belgium  and  the  north-east 
of  France,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
valleys  and  deep  narrow  gorges. 

AREOPAGITICA,  one  of  the  finest  of 
Milton’s  prose  works,  appeared  in  1644, 
and  was  aimed  against  the  appointment 
of  a censor  of  literature.  Its  scope  is 
indicated  in  the  sub-title,  “ A speech  for 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.” 

AEEOP'AGUS.  (1)  The  HUl  of  Ares, 
the  Mars  Hill  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
rocky  eminence  at  Athens,  separated  from 
the  Acropolis  by  a narrow  vaUey.  (2)  The  ’ 
Upper  Council  of  the  Ancient  Greeks, 
which  held  its  meetings  on  the  hill. 

A'  RES,  the  Greek  god  of  battle,  loved 
fighting  for  fighting’s  sake,  identified  with 
Mars  by  the  Romans.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Eiad,  but  not  often  in 
other  Greek  poetry. 

ARETHUSA,  in  classical  mythology, 
a nymph  of  Artemis  (Diana),  whom  her 
mistress  changed  into  a fountain  to  enable 
her  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  river-god 
Alpheus.  The  island  of  Ortygia,  near 
Syracuse,  has  a famous  fountain  which 
bears  her  name. 

ARGAND,  AIMS',  h.  at  Geneva,  1755, 
d.  1803,  a , Swiss  physician  and  chemist. 
His  great  invention,  the  Argand  lamp, 
provided  for  a steady  supply  of  oil  to  the 
wick,  and  for  complete  combustion,  by 
the  use  of  a circular  wick  and  a chimney 
glass,  thus  causing  a current  of  ah’  to 
ascend  through  and  around  the  flame. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  or  ARGEN- 
TINA, a federal  republic  in  the  south  of 
South  America,  extending  from  the  Andes 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  having  an  area 
of  1,117,000  square  miles,  and  a population 
exceeding  44  millions,  including  a large 
number  of  European  immigrante,  chiefly 
Italians.  The  Pampas  cover  a large 
proportion  of  the  country.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
but  in  three  provinces  colonists  have 
introduced  wheat  cultivation  with  great 
success,  and  an  increasing  quantity  is 
finding  a market  in  England.  The  exports 
are  wool,  skins,  hides,  com,  beef  and 
mutton.  The  chief  towns  are  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  capital,  population  895,000,  on 
the  river  Plate  •,  Cordova,  the  second  city, 
and  Rosario,  a rising  port  on  the  Parana, 
in  regular  communication  with  Europe. 

AEGON,  a clear,  colourless,  transparent 
gas,  announced  to  the  British  Association 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay, 
m 1894,  as  a newly  discovered  constituent 
of  the  air.  It  has  since  been  found  in  the 
mineral  clevite,  and  the  gas  arising  from 
the  mineral  springs  of  Wildbad  and 
Carterets.  Argon  closely  resembles  nitro- 
gen in  its  inertness  and  other  properties. 
Berthelot,  a French  chemist,  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  gas  combine  with  the 
elements  of  benzene,  and  it  has  been 
liquefied  by  Professor  Olszewsky,  of 
Cracow. 

AR'GONAUTS,  ancient  heroes  who 
sailed  with  J ason  in  the  “ Argo  ” to  Colchis, 
to  recover  the  “ Golden  Fleece,”  which 
was  guarded  by  a sleepless  dragon.  The 
venture  proved  successful  through  the 
help  of  Medea,  the  king’s  daughter,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Jason. 

ARGOS,  the  capital  of  Argolis,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece. 
TIjc  city  played  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  and  still 
possesses  arcliitectural  remains  of  great 
interest  to  arciiaeologists. 

ARGUS.  (1)  A fabulous  monster  sur- 
named  the  “ All-seeing.”  He  possessed 
a hundred  eyes,  of  which  only  fifty  slept  at 
a time.  IJe  was  killed  by  Hermes,  wlio 
lulled  his  eyes  to  sleep,  one  by  one,  by  play- 
ing on  tiie,  shepherd’s  pipe.  Hera,  who 
had  set  him  to  keep  guard  over  lo,  trans- 


ferred his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  her  favourite 
bird,  the  peacock.  (2)  The  dog  of  Ulysses, 
the  only  creature  who  recognised  his 
master  on  his  return  from  twenty  years  of 
wandering. 

ARGYLL,  (George  Douglas  Camp- 
bell,) DUKE  OP,  &.  1823,  d.  1900, 
scientist,  author,  and  statesman ; had 
a leading  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country  during  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Prom  about  1850  to  1881  he  held  office  in 
all  Liberal  administrations,  severing  him- 
self from  his  party  in  the  latter  year  over 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  His  scientific  and 
pohtical  writings  include  “ The  Reign  of 
Law,”  “ The  Unity  of  Nature,”  and 
“ The  Philosophy  of  Belief.” 

ARGYLL,  MARQUIS  OP.  (1)  ARCHIBALD 
Campbell,  5.  1598,  tried  to  combine 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.  with  strong  opposition 
to  his  treatment  of  the  Scots  in  religious 
matters.  He  openly  supported  the 
Covenanters  and  became  their  political 
head.  In  the  Civil  War  he  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  king,  was  defeated  by 
Montrose  at  Inverlochy,  1645,  crowned 
Charles  11.  at  Scone,  1651,  opposed 
Cromwell  in  Scotland,  and  refused  sub- 
mission to  him  as  Protector.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  on  the  restoration,  he  was  tried 
by  the  Scottish  parliament  for  treason,  and 
executed  at  Edinburgh,  1661.  (2)  ARCHI- 

BALD, son  of  the  above,  fought  against 
Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  and  continued  in 
arms  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  His 
father’s  titles  and  estates  were  restored 
to  him  in  1663.  He  ofllended  the  Duke  of 
York  by  accepting  the  Test  Act  with  a 
reservation,  was  indicted  for  treason  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  in 
disguise.  He  co-operated  with  Monmouth 
in  his  rebellion  against  James  II.,  invaded 
Scotland,  and  was  captured  and  beheaded, 
1685. 

ARGYLL  or  ARGYLE,  a Scottish  county 
characterised  by  its  mountains,  moors, 
islands,  and  deeply  penetrating  arms  of  the 
sea ; area  upwards  of  3,100  square  miles, 
population,  73,642.  The  chief  towns  are 
Inverary,  the  county  town,  and  Oban,  the 
terminus  of  the  West  Highland  Railway, 
and  a great  tourist  centre.  Glencoe,  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds 
in  1692,  is  in  the  north-east  of  the 
county. 

ARIAD'NE,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete.  She  gave  Theseus  a clue  by  means 
of  which  he  escaped  from  the  labyrinth, 
and  killed  the  minotaur.  She  was  after- 
wards deserted  by  Theseus  at  Naxos, 
where,  according  to  one  tradition,  Bacchus 
married  her,  and,  on  her  death,  placed  her 
among  the  gods,  and  hung  her  wedding 
wreath  in  the  sky  as  a constellation  of 
seven  stars. 

ARIANS,  the  followers  of  Arius,  a 
presbyter  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  denied  that  our  Lord  was 
co-equal  or  co-eternal  with  God  the 
Father,  but  only  the  first  and  highest  of 
finite  beings.  The  teaching  was  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  a Synod  which  met 
at  Alexandria,  321,  and  by  a general 
council  at  Nice,  325. 

A'RIES,  “ the  Ram,”  the  sign  of  the 
Zodiac  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  spring 
equinox,  and  the  first  30°  of  the  ecliptic 
measured  from  the  point  of  entrance. 
This  point  varies  from  year  to  year  owing 
to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
moves' about  50”  westward  annually.  For 
this  reason  the  Constellation  of  Aries  is  not 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  sign,  and 
nearly  24,000  years  will  elapse  before 
the  two  once  more  coincide. 

ARIOS'TO,  LUDOYICO,  b.  at  Reggio, 
Lombardy,  1474,  d,  1532,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Italian  poets,  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  Ferrara.  His  great  work, 
” Orlando  Furioso,”  is  a romantic  epic 
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whicli  describes  the  loss  of  reason  by  the 
hero,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of 
Angelica  with  another.  Ariosto  also 
wrote  several  comedies  and  satkes,  sonnets, 
and  other  poems. 

ARISTI'DES  THE  JTJST,  a famous 
Athenian  statesman  and  general,  who 
received  his  surname  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce  as  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  city.  Owing  to  the  influence  of 
Themistocles  he  was  banished  by  ostra- 
cism, and  remained  in  exile  ten  years.  He 
was  recalled  three  years  after  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  and  fought  at  Salamis  and  again 
at  Plattea.  He  died  in  poverty,  468  B.O., 
and  was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  his 
children  beconaing  a charge  on  the  bounty 
of  the  state. 

ABISTOC'RACY,  “ the  government  by 
the  best  ” or  most  worthy.  The  term  was 
originally  apphed  to  a government  in 
which  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority  consisting  only  of  the  highest 
class  in  wealth,  birth,  and  culture  ; in  this 
sense  the  Italian  states  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  aristocracies.  In  English,  the  word 
has  lost  its  political  signification,  and  is 
applied  to  the  nobility  and  wealthy,  or,  in 
a more  restricted  sense  to  the  titled  alone. 

ARISTCFH ' ANES,  (an-es),  b.  at  Athens 
444,  d.  384  B.C.,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
comic  dramatists.  In  his  works  he 
ridiculed  all  reforms.  He  wrote  sixty-four 
plays,  eleven  of  which  are  extant.  In 
“ The  Wasps  ” he  attacked  the  popular 
courts  of  justice;  “The  Clouds”  was 
aimed  at  Socrates,  “ The  Acharnians  ” 
and  “ The  Frogs  ” at  Euripides,  and  in 
“ The  Knights  ” he  held  Cleon  the  Tanner 
up  to  ridicule. 

ARISTOTLE,  b.  at  Stagira  in  Thrace, 
385,  d.  322  B.C.,  the  founder  of  the  Peri- 
patetic School  of  Philosophy  at  Athens. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Plato,  and  became  the 
tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  included 
works  on  logic,  physics,  natural  history, 
psychology,  and  language. 

ARIUS.  See  Arians. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  a chest  of 
shittim  wood  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  in 
which  were  preserved  the  tables  of  stone 
on  which  the  commandments  were  in- 
scribed, Aaron’s  rod,  and  a pot  of  manna. 
On  the  hd,  called  the  “ mercy  seat,”  were 
two  figures  of  angels,  with  outstretched 
wings,  between  w’hich  appeared  a bright 
light  called  the  Shechinah,  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  Its  ultimate 
fate  is  unknown. 

ARKWRIGHT,  SIR  RICHARD,  b.  at 

Preston,  1732,  d.  1792,  was  apprenticed 
to  a barber,  but  took  great  interest  in  the 
machinery  used  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
He  invented  the  spinning  frame,  and  made 
other  improvements  in  the  processes  of 
carding  and  spinning  With  the  help  of 
two  wealthy  partners  he  established  mills 
at  Nottingham  and  at  Cromford  in  Derby- 
shire, and  amassed  a large  fortune.  He 
was  knighted  by  George  LEI.  in  1786. 

ARMADA,  THE  INVINCEBLE,  the 
fleet  fitted  out  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  in  1588.  It 
consisted  of  130  ships  mounting  2,430  guns, 
and  carried  20,000  soldiers.  The  English 
fleet  under  Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  pass 
up  the  Channel,  maintained  a running 
fight  with  the  hindmost,  and  cut  off  all 
stragglers.  VTien  the  Armada  anchored 
in  Calais  Ptoads,  fire  ships  were  sent  in 
amongst  them,  which  t^ew  them  into 
confusion ; many  ships  were  wrecked  in 
consequence,  and  a storm  completed  the 
defeat.  Other  ships  were  lost  in  an 
attempt  to  retreat  round  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and,  of  the  whole  fieet,  only  53 
damped  vessels  returned  to  Spain. 


ARMADILLO,  a family  of  edentata, 
(“  without  teeth  ”;)  though  not  truly 
toothless,  peculiar  to  S.  America.  They  dig 
burrows  for  dwellings,  feed  on  vegetables, 
insects,  worms,  small  snakes,  and  carrion, 
and  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  The 
body  is  protected  by  plates  of  bony 
armour  developed  in  the  skin.  Six  genera 
are  knowm  to  naturalists. 

ARMAGEDDON,  the  name  given  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  to  the  final  battle- 
field between  Christ  and  Antichrist. 

ARMAGH,  the  county  town  of  Armagh, 
in  Ulster,  was  the  capital  of  Ireland  from 
the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  and  is  still 
the  ecclesiastical  capital.  Its  cathedral  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick, 
445. 

ARMENIA,  an  extensive  district  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Black  Sea,  now 
divided  among  Persia,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  the  territories  of  the  three 
empires  meeting  at  Mount  Ararat.  The 
Armenians,  many  of  whom  have  emi- 
grated, are  chiefly  engaged  in  banking  and 
commercial  pursuits.  Turkish  Armenia 
has  in  recent  years,  1893-96,  been  the 
scene  of  terrible  massacres,  the  victims 
being  Christian  Armenians,  who  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Turkish  Mohammedans. 
The  Turkish  troops,  sent  avowedly  to 
restore  order,  also  massacred  the  poor 
Christians  unmercifully,  acting  under 
secret  orders  from  “ The  Great  Assassin,” 
Abdul  Hamid  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
More  than  20,000  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  these  massacres. 

ARMINIANS,  an  anti-Calvinistic  sect, 
the  followers  of  Jacobus  Arminius,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  1603-9. 

ARMITAGE,  EDV7ARD,  6.  1817,  d. 
1896  ; historical  painter  ; was  educated 
chiefly  abroad,  and  commenced  his  career 
as  a painter  in  Paris.  He  had  great 
success  in  the  competitions  for  cartoons 
and  frescoes  for  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  1843,  and  subsequent  years. 
He  was  also  very  successful  with  military 
pictures  and  Scriptural  subjects. 
“ Samson,”  “ Hagar,”  and  various 
Crimean  scenes  show  his  powers  best. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS.  In  ancient 
days,  when  knights  in  battle  were  com- 
pletely encased  in  armour,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  distinctive  mark  by  which 
each  should  be  known.  This  was  usually 
painted  on  the  shield  and  surcoat  of  the 
possessor,  and  at  first  belonged  to  him 
only  individually,  but  became  hereditary 
in  course  of  time.  So,  too,  the  custom 
grew  up  of  having  some  such  distinguishing 
mark  for  the  flag  or  banner  of  a country, 
province,  borough,  etc.  These  latter  are 
public  armorial  bearings,  or  coats  of 
arms,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
a family,  the  private  coat  of  arms. 

ARMOUR,  a name  given  to  any  form  of 
dress  worn  to  protect  the  wearer  against 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  Among  un- 
civilised tribes  the  materials  used  were 
chiefly  leather  and  skins,  but  highly 
civilised  nations  adopted  brass,  non,  or 
steel  for  the  purpose.  The  Britons  seem 
to  have  used  only  the  shield,  while  the  full* 
Roman  armour  consisted  of  helmet, 
shield,  coat-of-mail,  and  greaves.  The 
armour  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Danes 
was  of  a light  nature.  The  N ormans  made 
use  of  ring  and  tegulated  armour,  the 
latter  consisting  of  small  overlapping 
plates.  Great  improvements  were  intro- 
duced by  the  later  Plantagenets,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  mixed  armour  of 
plates  and  rings  was  common.  Chain 
armour  fell  into  disuse  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  being  superseded  by  plate  armour, 
which  reached  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection in  England  in  the  reign  of  P>-ichard 
in.  The  use  of  armour  began  to  decline 


soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Cromwell  only 
a helmet  and  cuirass  were  worn.  The 
Tower  of  London  contains  a fine  collection 
of  arms  and  armour  illustrating  progress 
from  a very  early  date. 

The  modern  battle  ship  is  covered  with 
plates  of  solid  armour.  At  first  these  were 
made  of  iron,  but  improvements  in  guns 
rendered  iron  plates  useless,  and  plates  of 
steel,  or  of  iron  faced  with  steel,  were 
introduced. 

ARMOURER.  (1)  An  armour  smith,. 
or  a maker  and  repairer  of  armour.  (2)  In 
the  army,  a man  attached  to  each  regiment^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  repair  the  arms.  (3)  lU' 
the  navy  the  ship’s  armourer  is  a petty 
officer  who,  under  the  gunner,  has  charge' 
of  the  small  arms,  and  is  responsible  for 
their  being  kept  ready  for  use. 

ARMSTRONG,  (William  George), 
BARON,  b.  at  Newcastle-on-Tjme,  1810, 
d.  1900,  practised  as  a solicitor,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  mechanical  subjects. 
He  invented  the  hydrauhc  accumulator, 
the  hydraulic  crane,  and  the  hydro- 
electrical machine.  He  w’as  one  of  the 
first  in  England  to  achieve  success  with 
breech  loading  guns,  and  is  best  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Armstrong  gun.  It 
was  composed  of  bars  of  wrought-iron, 
raised  to  a white  heat,  twisted  spirally 
round  a steel  core,  and  welded  together. 
The  barrel  was  rifled,  and  the  projectile 
conical  in  shape.  The  improvements  on 
the  older  type  consisted  in  the  decreased 
weight  of  the  gun  and  charge,  and  in- 
creased range  and  accuracy  of  fire.  The 
weapon  was  adopted  by  the  British 
government  in  1857.  The  inventor  was 
-knighted  in  1858  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1887. 

ARNE,  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE,  b.  in 

London,  1719,  d.  1778.  A composer  of 
songs,  sonatas,  operas,  and  two  oratorios. 
The  national  air,  “ Rule  Britannia,”  was 
originally  one  of  the  numbers  in  a popular 
work  composed  by  him,  called  the  Masque 
of  Alfred. 

AR'NICA.  See  Med.  Diet. 

ARNO,  an  Itahan  river,  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  and  flows  westward  past 
Florence  and  Pisa,  through  a fertile  and 
well  cultivated  valley,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa.  Its  length  is  150  miles. 

ARNOLD,  BENEDICT,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  1740,  d.  in  London,  1801, 
was  a general  in  the  army  of  the  Oolonista 
during  the  American  W ar  of  Independence. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  several  of  the 
earlier  engagements,  and  was  placed  by 
Washington  in  command  of  the  important 
post  of  West  Point.  Piqued  by  charges 
that  had  been  brought  against  him,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  General 
Clinton  for  the  surrender  of  his  post  with 
all  its  military  stores.  On  the  capture  of 
Major  Andr^  who  acted  as  Clinton’s 
messenger,  Arnold  fled  to  the  English 
lines,  and  afterwards  served  against  the 

ARNOLD,  DR.  THOMAS,  b.  at  Cowes, 
1795,  d.  1842,  was  a famous  head- 
master of  Rugby  school,  1828-42.  He 
introduced  many  reforms.  While  retain- 
ing the  classics  as  the  basis  of  the 
education  given,  he  greatly  extended  the 
curriculum,  and  introduced  a high  moral 
and  religious  tone,  insisting  that  the  school 
must  be“  a school  of  Christian  gentlemen.** 
The  year  before  his  death  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford. 
His  published  works  include  an  edition  of 
Thucydides,  and  five  volumes  of  sermons  ; 
his  great  vrork,  a **  History  of  Rome”  was 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

ARNOLD,  MATTHEW,  b.  at  Laleham, 
near  Staines,  1822,  d.  suddenly  at  Liver- 
pool, 1888,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  was  an  eminent  poet,  essayist,  and 
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critic,  who  has  been  called  the  “ Apostle  of 
sweetness  and  light.”  In  addition  to  his 
poems,  his  published  works  include : 
“ Essays  on  Criticism”  “ Culture  and 
Anarchy”  “ St.  Paul  and  Protestantism” 
“ Friendship's  Garland”  and  “ Literature 
and  Dogma.” 

ARNOLD  OF  WINKELRIED.  See 

'Winlcelried. 

ARNOLD,  SIR  EDWIN,  b.  at  Gravesend, 
1832,  d.  1904.  Poet,  oriental  scholar, 
and  journalist ; for  forty  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
TTis  principal  poem  is  the  “ Light  of  Asia.” 

ARNOTT,  NEIL,  b.  at  Arbroath,  1788, 
d.  1874  ; was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  and  Marischal  College. 
Having  chosen  medicine  as  a profession 
and  science  as  a study,  he  came  to  London 
and  soon  gained  fame  as  a doctor  and 
scientist.  His  works  on  Natural  Science 
were  widely  read,  and  his  practical 
inventions  numerous.  The  water-bed,  the 
Amott  stove,  and  the  Amott  ventilator 
were  all  distinct  advances  on  existing 
contrivances.  Many  honours  were  awarded 
him : the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society, 
a gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exlubition,  and 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

AROMATICS  are  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  have  a spicy 
smell,  due  to  a volatile  oil,  and  usually  a 
warm  pungent  taste.  They  assist  diges- 
tion by  increasing  the  flow  of  the  digestive 
juices,  and  by  quickening  the  muscular 
action  of  the  intestines.  They  also  im- 
prove the  circulation,  and  act  as  nerve 
stimulants.  Their  use  is  more  necessary 
in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  ; hence  the 
free  use  made  of  cuiry  and  similar  pre- 
parations by  Europeans  residing  in  the 
Tropics.  The  principal  aromatics  are 
calamus,  ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  pimento,  cloves,  and  vanilla. 

AR'QUEBUS  or  HARQUEBUS,  the 
first  form  of  hand  gun  that  possessed  a 
contrivance  for  conveying  the  match  to 
the  touch  hole.  In  the  earlier  forms  of 
hand  guns  the  match  was  applied  by  hand, 
The  arquebus  was  fired  from  the  chest,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  eye  low 
enough  to  take  proper  aim.  It  was  a 
common  weapon  in  the  English  army  in 
the  time  of  Richard  III. 

ARRACK,  RACK,  or  RAKI,  names 
common  in  the  East  for  a strong  spirit 
distilled  from  rice,  the  unexpanded  flowers 
of  the  cocoa-nut  and  other  palms,  or 
from  molasses.  Great  quantities  are 
produced  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  it  is 
largely  consumed  in  India  and  throughout 
the  East  generally.  In  Ceylon,  the  flowers 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  are  bruised  by  blows 
from  a small  maUet  twice  every  day  for 
a week,  are  then  cut,  and  the  sweet  juice 
which  exudes,  and  which  is  known  as 

toddy,”  is  collected  and  allowed  to 
ferment,  after  which  the  toddy  is  dis- 
tilled in  copper  or  earthenware  vessels. 

ARRAN,  “ lofty  isle,”  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  Eirth  of  Clyde,  and  forms 
with  Bute  a Scotch  county.  Its  area  is 
165  square  miles ; its  chief  height.  Goat 
Fell,  3,000  feet.  There  are  many  Druidical 
and  Danish  remains,  and  the  island,  which 
is  a popular  summer  resort,  possesses 
interesting  features  for  the  geologist  and 
the  botanist. 

ARROWROOT,  a kind  of  starch  ex- 
tracted from  the  root-stocks  of  a plant 
native  to  South  America,  but  now  culti- 
vated both  in  the  Vrest  and  East  Indies, 
and  in  Queensland.  It  forms  a valuable 
ajrticle  of  diet,  particularly  for  children 
4tnd  invalids,  but  its  nutritive  properties 
are  not  high.  Tfje  substance  is  said  to 
Itave  been  so  named  because  it  was  used 
by  the  Indians  of  South  America  as 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  poisoned 
arrows. 


ARSENAL,  an  establishment  for  the  ( 
manufacture  and  storage  of  munitions  of  ■ 

war.  The  factories  of  Armstrong  and  ! 
Whitworth  in  England,  and  of  Knapp  in  ; 
Rhenish  Prussia,  • have  a world-wide  ; 
reputation.  Guns  and  explosives  are  . 
stored  at  all  the  British  Royal  Dockyards. 
The  government  small  arm  factory  is  at 
Enfield ; explosives  are  manufactured  at 
Waltham  Abbey  ; but  the  great  arsenal  is 
at  Woolwich.  This  establishment  covers 
more  than  330  acres,  and  includes  gun 
factories,  a laboratory  for  the  manufacture 
of  shells,  fuses,  cartridges,  rockets,  tor- 
pedoes, etc.,  and  a carriage  department. 

ARSENIC,  is  a brittle,  steel-grey  sub- 
stance closely  resembling  the  metals  in 
many  of  its  characteristics,  and  capable 
of  forming  alloys  Vv^ith  them.  It  is  found 
in  the  free  state  in  nature,  but  is  usually 
combined  with  sulphur,  or  with  the  metals, 
or  with  both.  The  chief  ores  are  arsenical 
iron,  tin  white  cobalt,  arsenical  pyrites, 
and  white  mundic.  It  is  present  in  small 
quantities  in  most  samples  of  iron-pyrites, 
and  occurs  in  the  smoke  from  coal  fires, 
being  derived  from  the  pyrites  in  the  coal. 
During  the  prevalence  of  fogs  in  large 
towns,  there  is  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
arsenic  present  in  the  atmosphere.  _Tlie 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  arsenic  to 
lead  renders  the  melted  metal  more  fluid, 
and,  on  solidifying,  the  alloy  is  considerably 
harder  than  pure  lead.  On  account  of 
these  properties  the  alloy  is  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  shot.  For  arsenic  in  beer, 
see  “ Beer”  in  Med.  Diet. 

ARSON,  the  act  of  wilfully  and  ma-  ( 
liciously  setting  fire  to  any  building.  The 
punishment  is  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  or  penal  servitude  for  from 
three  years  to  a life  sentence. 

AR'TEMIS,  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 

was,  according  to  Greek  mythology,  the 
twin  sister  of  Apollo.  The  Greek  artists 
represented  her  as  a huntress  armed  with 
bow  and  quiver.  The  Romans  identified 
her  with  Diana. 

ARTEMUS  WARD.  the  pseudonym  of 
Charles  Farrar  Browne  (which  see). 

ARTESIAN  WELLS,  so  named  from 
Artois,  a French  province  where  they  were 
first  extensively  used,  are  borings  made  by 
means  of  boring  rods,  through  the  various 
strata  of  the  earth,  until  a supply  of  water 
is  reached,  the  source  of  which  is  at  a 
higher  level  than  that  of  the  mouth  of  the 
boring.  Their  action  is  due  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  water  seeks  to  find  its  own  level. 
The  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square  are 
supplied  by  a boring  which  penetrates 
the  chalk  of  the  London  Basin  at  a 
depth  of  400  feet.  The  water  supply  of 
some  of  the  London  breweries  is  derived 
from  a similar  source.  The  French  have 
made  use  of  the  system  to  obtain  a supply 
of  water  for  the  arid  districts  of  their 
colony  of  Algeria,  and  the  same  principle 
has  been  applied  in  the  districts  of 
Queensland,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range. 

ARTHUR,  a chief  of  the  British  tribe, 
Silures,  flourished  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  fought  many  battles  against  the  Saxons. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Camlan,  in  Cornwall,  542,  in  repressing  a 
revolt  raised  by  his  nephew  Modred.  He 
is  the  hero  of  many  romantic  legends,  the 
most  famous  of  which  were  woven  by 
Tennyson  into  the  “ Idylls  of  the  King.” 

ARTHUR,  DUKE  OP  CONNAUGHT, 
third  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  was 
born  in  1850.  He  passed  through  the 
Woolwich  Military  Academy,  and  joined 
the  Rifle  Brigade  in  1869.  He  received 
an  allowance  of  £15,000  a year  from 
Parliament  on  attaining  his  majority  in 
1871,  and  £10,000  a year  more  on  marrying 
in  1879  Princess  Louise  Margaret  of 
Prussia.  In  1882  he  commanded  the 


Guards  in  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  and 
was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Tel-el-kebir. 
Since  then  he  has  done  good  work  in 
India  as  commander  of  the  Bombay  army, 
and  at  home  as  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Aldershot,  and  in  Ireland. 

ARTHUR’S  SEAT,  a hill  rising  to  a 
height  of  822  feet,  close  to  Edinburgh. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  extensive, 
varied,  and  beautiful. 

ARTICLES,  THE  THIRTY-NINE  Con- 
tain what  the  Church  of  England  considers 
the  leading  Christian  doctrines  as  taught 
in  Holy  Scripture,  together  with  a condem- 
nation of  what  she  considers  the  principal 
errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
of  certain  Protestant  sects.  All  candidates 
for  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England 
are  required  to  subscribe  to  these  Articles. 

ARTILLERY,  heavy  guns  of  all  kinds, 
together  with  the  machinery  and  stores 
connected  with  them ; also  that  branch 
of  the  army  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve 
the  heavy  guns.  The  most  powerful 
British  gun  at  present  is  the  12-inch 
naval  gun,  in  the  construction  of  which 
122  miles  of  ware  ribbon  is  used  to 
give  it  strength  and  elasticity.  It  can 
throw  its  projectOe,  weighing  850  pounds, 
nearly  20  miles,  or  cause  it  to  penetrate 
32  inches  of  iron  at  2,000  yards.  The 
lightest  gun  in  use  is  the  *‘  pom-pom,’’ 
w'hich  throws  a one-pound  shell. 

The  garrison  artillery  is  employed 
to  man  the  various  fortresses  for  coast 
defence,  and  to  work  guns  of  heavy 
cahbre  used  in  sieges.  Horse  artillery 
) and  field  artillery  accompany  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  into  the  field,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  their  advance  or 
cover  their  retreat.  They  are  divided 
into  batteries,  each  armed  with  6 twelve 
or  fifteen-pounders.  The  great  desid- 
erata in  the  construction  of  these  guns 
have  been  lightness  combined  with 
strength ; but  the  use  of  the  naval  4*7 
guns,  firing  a shell  weighing  45  pounds, 
and  having  an  effective  range  of  12,000 
yards,  and  the  mobility  of  the  Boer  heavy 
pieces,  pointed  to  the  need  of  other 
qualities,  and  this  branch  of  the  service 
is  being  rearmed  with  improved  quick- 
firing  guns,  of  greater  range,  and  fitted 
with  non-recoiling  telescopic  sights. 

AR'UNDEL,  a small  town  in  Sussex, 
four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arun. 
The  castle  is  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

ARUWI'MI,  a tributary  of  the  Congo, 
joins  the  main  stream  bdow  the  Stanley 
Falls. 

ARYAN,  synonymous  with  Indo-Euro- 
pean, a name  used  to  designate  one  of  the 
main  divisions  of  the  human  family,  and 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  different 
peoples  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
home  of  the  race  is  thought  to  have  been 
in  Central  Asia,  east  of  the  Caspian,  and 
north  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Branches  of 
the  family  spread  westward  into  Europe, 
and  southward  into  Persia  and  the 
Ganges  valley,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Persian, 
and  Hindu  races.  Their  origin  from  a 
common  stock  is  attested  by  scholars  from 
a comparative  study  of  their  respective 
languages. 

AS,  the  Roman  libra,  corresponding  in 
weight  to  an  English  pound.  The  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  a Roman  coin  weigh- 
ing about  half  an  ounce. 

ASAFCETIDA.  See  Med.  Diet. 

ASBES'TOS,  “ unconsumable,”  a min- 
eral substance  usually  of  a fibrous  texture. 
From  it  the  ancients  prepared  a cloth  in 
which  they  enshrouded  the  dead  before 
placing  them  upon  the  funeral  pyre.  It 
was  also  used  as  a wick  for  their  temple 
‘ lamps.  It  is  now  employed  in  gas  fires,  as 
! a covering  and  paeWng  for  steam  pipes 
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and  boilers,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
paints  used  for  rendering  wood-work 
file-proof.  It  is  largely  imported  from 
Italy,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

AS'CALON,  a coast  town  of  Pales- 
tine, 40  miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  now 
in  ruins,  was  the  birth-place  of  Herod  the 
Great.  It  was  a stronghold  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  on  the  plains  a great  battle  was 
fought  between  them  and  the  Saracens. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND,  a mass  of  vol- 
canic rock  rising  to  a height  of  nearly  3,000 
feet,  and  having  an  area  of  35  square  miles. 
It  lies  in  the  Atlantic,  900  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the  steamer  route 
between  England  and  the  Cape.  It  was 
acquired  by  the  British  in  1815,  and  is 
used  as  a coaling  and  victualling  station 
for  the  navy. 

ASCETICISM,  a word  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  describe  the  special 
training  by  abstinence  and  exercise 
undergone  by  athletes.  The  word  was 
subsequently  applied  to  the  practice  of 
self-dem'al,  abstinence  from  sensual  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  habit  of  severe  virtue  that 
characterised  the  Pythagorean  and  Stoic 
philosophers.  The  practice  passed  to  the 
early  Christians,  and  in  the  second 
centi^  the  belief  was  common,  that  special 
happiness  hereafter  was  to  be  obtained  by 
celibacy,  penance,  fasting,  and  continual 
prayer.  This  idea  gave  rise  to  the  various 
forms  of  MonasticLsm.  That  Asceticism 
still  has  a deep  hold  on  those  who  en- 
deavour to  attain  to  a lofty  ideal  of 
reli^on,  is  seen  in  the  rigorous  simplicity 
of  life  practised  by  the  Puritans,  Quakers, 
and  early  Methodists. 

ASCHAM,  ROGER,  5.  near  Northallerton, 
1515,  d.  1568,  a great  classical  scholar, 
who  became  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the 
Latin  secretary  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  a treatise  on 
Education,  “ The  Schoolmaster,”  which, 
according  to  Dr,  Johnson,  “ contains, 
perhaps,  the  best  advice  that  was  ever 
given  for  the  study  of  language.” 

ASCOT,  a celebrated  race-course,  in 
Berkshire,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Windsor. 

ASEPSIS.  See  Med.  Diet. 

ASH,  a deciduous  tree  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order  as  the  lilac,  is  common 
in  England,  and  is  highly  valued  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  ite  growth  and 
the  usefulness  of  its  timber.  The  wood  is 
white,  tough,  and  hard,  and  is  much  used 
by  the  wheel -wright^  coach  builder, 
j^oiner,  and  cabinet  maker.  Cultivation 
has  produced  many  varieties  of  the  tree, 
including  the  weeping  asfi,  in  which  the 
branches  grow  downward  and  produce 
a natural  arbour.  The  mountain  ash  is 
not  a true  ash,  but  is  a member  of  the  rose 
family. 

ASHAN'TI,  an  extensive  district  in 
West  Africa  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  country  is  well  watered  and 
extremely  fertile,  the  gi*eater  part  being 
covered  with  forests  and  dense  bush.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  Palm 
oil  and  rubber  are  exported,  and  gold  is 
worked  in  many  parts.  The  Ashantis  are 
cruel,  warlike,  and  ferocious,  and  human 
sacriflees  were  frequent  when  the  country 
existed  as  a negro  monarchy.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Ashantis  in  1874,  and  captured  and 
burnt  Kumasi,  the  capital.  A second 
expedition  was  necessary  in  1895,  after 
which  a British  governor  was  appointed, 
and  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony.  The  Ashantis  besieged  the 
governor  in  Kumasi  in  April,  1900.  He 
succeeded  in  leaving  the  city  in  June,  and 
the  small  British  garrison  was  finally 
felieved  in  July. 

ASHBURTON  TREATY,  THE,  named 
after  the  special  ambasaadof  who  con* 
iPhided  it-»  August,  Tfcq  trepty 


settled  the  boundary  between  the  state 
of  Maine  and  Canada ; the  United  States 
acquired  a strip  of  territory,  and  the 
English  secured  a better  military  frontier. 
Provisions  were  also  made  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  African  slave  trade,  and  for 
the  mutual  extradition  of  suspected 
criminals. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  a market  town 
in  Leicestershire,  contains  medicinal 
springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  scrofula  and  rheuma- 
tism. The  ruins  of  Ashby  Castle,  where 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a prisoner,  he  to 
the  south  of  the  town.  Coal  and  iron  are 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

ASHDOWN,  a place  in  Berkshire, 
where  Alfred  and  his  brother  King 
Ethelred  defeated  the  Danes,  871. 

ASHE 'R A,  a wooden  image  or  symbol 
of  the  goddess  Ashtorelh  (which  see). 

ASEHiAR,  a term  in  masonry  applied  to 
squared  stones  used  in  building,  both  to 
those  roughly  squared  before  leaving  the 
quarry,  and  to  those  prepared  by  expert 
workmen  for  facing  waits. 

ASHLEY  COOPER.  See  Shaftesbury. 

ASHMOLE,  ELIAS,  b.  at  Lichfield,  1617, 
d.  1692.  A celebrated  antiquary,  author- 
ity on  heraldry,  and  writer  of  works  on 
astrology.  Di  1679  he  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  a collection  of 
curiosities  that  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him,  on  condition  that  a building  should 
be  erected  to  receive  them.  The  collection 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  the  building  of  which 
was  completed  in  1683. 

ASH'TORETH  or  ASTAR'TE,  the 
goddess  of  the  Phoenicians,  symboUsed  by 
the  moon.  The  rites  connected  with  her 
worship  were  performed  in  shady  groves 
devoted  to  the  purpose. 

ASH  WEDNESDAY,  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  so  named  from  the  custom  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  of  placing  ashes  on 
the  head  as  an  expression  of  humility  and 
repentance,  a custom  derived  from  the 
Jews.  The  custom  still  holds  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Commination  Service 
is  appointed  to  be  read  as  a solemn  warning 
against  impenitent  sinners. 

ASIA,  the  largest  of  the  continents,  has 
an  aa*ea  of  17J  million  square  miles,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  is  joined  to  Eiuope  and  Africa, 
and  approaches  within  36  miles  of  America. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  oldest  civihsations 
and  the  cradle  of  the  great  rehgions  of  the 
world.  It  has  the  largest  population, 
estimated  at  850  millions,  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  races  and  languages  of  all  the 
continents.  Asia  is  a continent  of  con- 
trasts. It  contains  the  highest  plateaux 
and  mountains  in  the  world,  and  the 
deepest  depressions.  Stretching  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  north,  it  almost 
touches  the  Equator  in  the  south,  and 
hence  possesses  every  variety  of  climate 
and  productions.  Near  Verkhoyansk,  in 
north-eastern  Siberia,  is  the  pole  of 
greatest  cold,  the  average  temperature 
for  the  year  being  30^  below  freezing  point. 
Parts  of  the  continent  are  rainless,  whilst 
a district  north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  has 
an  average  ramfall  exceeding  600  inches. 

ASIA  MINOR.  Sea  AnatSUa. 

ASIATIC  RUSSIA  embraces  Caucasia, 
which  includes  a portion  of  Armenia ; 
the  Transcaspian  Provinces,  between  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
area  214,000  square  miles ; Turkestan, 
stretclfiug  into  the  Pamir  Region,  and 
almost  touching  the  sphere  of  British 
protection  north  of  Cashmir,  area  409,000 
square  miles,  population  3A  millions ; 
the  two  vassal  states  of  Bokliara  and 
Khiva ; Siberia,  occupying  the  whole  of 
ths  nnpth  of  Asia,  from  fh'?  Ur?,!  rnoup-i 


taius  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  area  4,826,000 
square  miles,  population  6 millions.  The 
Trans-Siberian  railway  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. The  length  from  Moscow  to 
Viadivostock  Ls  about  5,500  milns. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY,  the  lands  lying 
eastward  from  the  ilediterranean  Sea  to 
Persia,  and  stretching  southward  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf.  It  includes  Asia  Elinor,  Armenia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia 
(aU  of  which  refer  to  for  details),  besides 
a strip  of  Arabia  bordering  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  another  strip.  El  Hasa.  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
total  area  of  this  vast  domain  is  about 
700.000  square  miles,  with  a population 
of  16  or  17  millions.  The  inhabitants  are 
composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks.  Jews, 
and  Armenians.  In  Asia  ilinor  the 
inhabitants  arc  mostly  Turks,  but  in  the 
rest  Arabs  predominate.  The  Turks  and 
Arabs  are  Mohammedans,  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  are  Christians. 

ASKEW,  ANNE,  b.  in  Lincolnshire.  1521. 
d..  by  burning,  1546  ; one  of  Henry  VIII.’s 
victims  ; was  driven  from  home  by  her 
husband,  named  K3’me,  because  of  her 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  new  faith. 
Coming  to  London,  she  was  arrested  a.- 
a heretic  and  burned  at  Smithfield. 

ASMODE'US  is  described  n the 
Talmud  as  tlie  prince  of  demons,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  compelled  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple  for  having 
driven  Solomon  from  his  kingdom.  He 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  evil  genius  of 
matrimony,  because  the  book  of  Tobit 
represents  him  as  causing  Sarah  to  strangle 
seven  husbands. 

ASMONE'ANS.  See  Maccatjees. 

ASP,  a species  of  viper  found  in  Egypt, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile.  It  has  the 
power  cf  distending  the  loose  .skin  of  the 
neck  when  irritated.  When  disturbed  it 
raises  a considerable  portion  of  it*  body 
above  the  ground.  It  is  found  carved  in 
this  position  on  the  portals  of  ancient 
Egyptian  temples,  and  painted  on  mummy 
cases.  Its  bite  causes  death  quickly  and 
almost  painlessly. 

ASPASIA,  a native  of  Miletus,  in  the 
fifth  century,  B.C.,  became  famous  in 
Athens  for  her  wit,  beauty,  culture,  and 
eloquence.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Pericles ; her  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
most  famous  men  in  Greece,  including 
Socrates ; and  though  the  charge  of 
Ai'lstop banes,  that  Sie  led  the  Greeks 
into  two  wars,  may  not  be  true,  she  un- 
doubtedly exercised  a great  influence  over 
tlic  whole  nation. 

ASPHALT,  a mineral  pitch  of  a black  or 
brownish  colour,  consisting  ciiiefly  of 
carbon.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  largest  natural  deposit  is 
the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad,  which  is 
99  acres  in  extent,  and  of  unknown  depth. 
In  a liquid  state  it  was  formerly  taken 
from  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  As- 
phalt rock,  a species  of  limestone  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen,  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Neufchatel,  and  is  much  used 
for  street  paving. 

ASPIRATE,  THE.  Refer  to  Index. 

ASQUITH,  H.  H.,  b.  1S52.  educated  at 
City  of  London  School  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford ; entered  Parliament  in  1886  ; 
Home  Secretary  in  1892 ; Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  1905-S,  and  succeeded 
Campbell-Bannermau  as  Premier  in  1 90S. 
His  merit  and  ability  as  scholar,  lawyer, 
and  ski.te.sman  are  imivcrsally  admitted. 
His  speeches  arc  remarkable  for  lucidity 
and  directness. 

ASS.  Tliis  very  useful  animal  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  work  in  dry  and 
comparatively  barren  countries.  Daring 
recent,  long  and  disastceufl  drought  in 
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Australia,  donkeys  throve  in  districts 
from  which  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  had 
to  be  removed,  and  hundreds  are  now 
employed  in  drawing  supplies  from  the 
coast  to  the  Western  Australian  gold 
fields.  The  finest  domestic  asses  are  those 
of  Arabia,  the  best  found  in  Earope  are 
those  of  Spain  and  Malta.  In  England, 
the  animal  is  smaller  than  these,  and 
seems  to  have  deteriorated  with  long- 
continued  ill-usage.  The  mule  is  a hybrid 
between  the  male  ass  and  the  mare,  and 
the  hybrid  produced  by  the  horse  and  the 
female  ass  is  known  as  a hinny.  There  is 
far  more  of  the  ass  in  a mule  than  a hinny, 
the  latter  having  the  ears,  tail  and  hoof  of 
the  horse,  showing  as  far  as  horse  and 
ass  are  concerned  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  male  parent.  In  some 
countries  mules  are  more  highly  prized 
than  horses  on  account  of  their  greater 
hardiness,  but  the  hinny  is  an  inferior 
animal,  and  is  seldom  seen. 

ASSAM,  a district  in  the  north-east  of 
British  India,  watered  by  the  Brahma- 
putra and  its  tributaries,  having  an  area 
of  49,000  square  miles  and  a population 
exceeding  millions.  It  contains  the 
principal  tea  growing  districts  of  India, 
and  also  produces  large  quantities  of  rice. 
The  mineral  resources  are  not  fully 
developed,  but  they  include  coal,  iron,  and 
petroleum, 

ASSASSINS,  THE,  a military  and  relig- 
ious order  formed  in  Persia  in  the  eleventh 
century.  They  devoted  themselves  to  the 
assassination  of  all  who  opposed  the 
Moslem  faith.  A branch  existed  in 
Syria,  and  many  of  the  Crusaders  met  their 
deaths  at  the  hands  of  its  members.  The 
Persian  assassins  were  exterminated  by 
a Tartar  force  in  1256,  and  the  Syrian 
band,  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  fourteen 
years  later. 

ASSAYE,  a small  town  in  the  Deccan, 
S.  India,  near  which  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley gained  a great  victory  over  the 
Mahrattas,  commanded  by  the  French 
general  Peron,  in  1803. 

ASSAm’G  or  ESSAYING,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  ore  of  a metal  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  exact  quantity 
of  any  particular  substance  it  contains, 
without  reference  to  the  other  constituents. 
The  term  is  often  restricted  to  the  estima- 
tion of  gold  or  silver. 

ASSEGAI,  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
Zulus  and  other  South  African  tribes. 
They  are  made  of  hard  wood,  and  tipped 
with  iron.  Some  are  for  hurling,  and 
some  for  stabbing  ; the  former  are  often 
barbed. 

ASSEMBLY,  THE  GENERAL,  the 

supreme  court  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  is  a representative  body 
consisting  of  both  clergymen  and  laymen, 
and  attended  by  a representative  of  the 
king.  It  holds  its  sittings  in  Edinburgh 
in  May,  disposes  of  the  general  business 
of  the  Church,  and  exercises  judicial  and 
legislative  functious,  reviewing  the  find- 
ings of  the  lower  ecclesiastical  courts, 
determining  appeals,  and  amending  the 
existing  laws,  or  framing  new  ones,  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  and  its 
members. 

ASSEMBLY,  NATIONAL,  the  Com- 
mons’ section  of  the  States-General  of 
France,  which  met  May  5th,  1789.  The 
nobles  and  clergy  refused  to  deliberate 
with  the  members  of  the  third  estate  in 
a common  chamber,  and  the  latter  formed 
themselves  into  the  National  Assembly, 
which  sat  until  September,  1791.  They 
gave  a new  constitution  to  the  country, 
divided  it  into  provinces,  introduced  many 
reforms  in  the  laws,  in  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  and  in  the  finances  of  the  country 
generally,  and  completely  changed  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  system. 


ASSER,  JOHN,  a monk  of  Saint 
David’s,  Wales,  who  became  the  tutor, 
companion,  and  biographer  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  assisted  the  king  in  trans- 
lating various  works  into  English,  and 
was  promoted  by  him  to  the  episcopal  see 
of  Sherborne;  d.  910. 

ASSESSORS,  persons  who  “ sit  by  ” 
a judge,  or  other  person  charged  with 
judicial  functions,  to  aid  him  with  their 
technical  knowledge.  A bishop  is  usually 
aided  in  his  court  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  diocese.  In  Admiralty  and  Patent 
cases  it  is  usual  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
specialist  on  the  points  at  issue.  Also 
the  Inland  E,evenue  Officer  who  assesses 
income,  etc.,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  is 
called  an  assessor. 

ASSIEN'TO,  i.e.,  assent  or  agreement. 
The  word  is  especially  applied  to  agree- 
ments made  by  Spain  with  the  Flemings, 
the  Genoese,  1580,  the  Portuguese,  1690, 
and  the  French  Guiana  Company,  1702, 
by  which  these  people  were  granted  the 
monopoly  of  importing  slaves  into  the 
Spanish  American  colonies  for  a fixed 
period.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713, 
the  monopoly  was  acquired  by  the  English 
government,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
South  Sea  Company,  who  relinquished 
their  rights  in  1750,  receiving  compensa- 
tion from  Spain  to  the  extent  of  £100,000 , 
and  certain  commercial  concessions. 

ASSIGNMENT.  See  Commercial  Diction- 
ary. 

ASSINIBOIA,  a territory,  rectangular 
in  shape,  lying  to  the  west  of  Manitoba, 
with  an  area  of  90,340  square  miles,  cut 
out  of  the  North-West  Territory  of  Canada 
in  1882.  The  land  is  mostly  prairie ; 
Eastern  Assiniboia  forms  part  of  the 
great  Canadian  wheat  belt,  and  thesouthern 
portion  is  suitable  for  cattle  ranching. 
The  winters  are  comparatively  mild,  the 
summers  hot  and  dry.  Settlers  are 
attracted  in  increasing  numbers  by  the 
free  grants  of  farms  of  160  acres  made  by 
the  government.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  south  fork  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  the  Assiniboine,  a tributary  of  the 
Red  River.  The  capital,  Regina,  is 
situated  on  the  Pacific  Railway,  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  territory. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.  See  Ideas, 
Association  of. 

AS'SOUAN  or  ASWAN,  situated  near 
the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  about  600 
miles  above  Cairo,  is  famous  for  the 
gigantic  dam  constructed  here  to  form 
a great  reservoir  for  irrigation  in  the  times 
of  “low  Nile.”  The  dam  measures 
IJ  miles  in  length,  is  nearly  100  feet  thick 
at  its  base,  with  a maximum  height  from 
its  foundation  of  about  130  feet ; the 
greatest  difference  of  level  of  water  above 
and  below  the  dam  is  about  67  feet.  It 
is  built  of  local  granite,  set  in  Portland 
cement ; the  total  weight  of  masonry  is 
over  one  million  tons.  The  dam  has  180 
sluice  openings,  through  which  could  pass 

15.000  tons  of  water  per  second.  These 
sluices  are  left  open  when  the  river  is  in 
flood,  but  when  the  discharge  has  fallen 
to  2,000  tons  per  second,  the  sluice-gates 
begin  to  be  closed,  and  the  reservoir — 
that  is,  the  river  above  the  dam — begins  to 
fill  up.  When  full,  the  reservoir  contains 

1.000  million  tons  of  water,  affecting  the 
depth  of  the  river  for  140  miles  above  the 
dam.  The  dam  was  opened  in  1902.  Navi- 
gation is  provided  for  by  a ladder  of  five 
locks,  each  260  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide. 

ASSYRIA,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity.  The  country 
at  first  consisted  of  a track  of  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Tlie  boundaries 
were  extended  by  conquest  until  the 
Assyrians  governed  that  portion  of  Asia 
extending  from  the  Mountains  of  Armenia 
to  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  from  the 


Kurdistan  Mountains  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Their  policy,  in  all  their  conquests, 
was  to  transplant  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conquered  territory  to  the 
central  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to 
replace  them  by  Assyrian  colonists.  This 
policy  was  carried  out  by  Shalmaneser 
when  he  conquered  Samaria.  The  flower 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  into 
captivity.  The  Assyrians  were  poly- 
theists ; their  supreme  god  being  Asshur, 
the  deified  patriarch  of  the  race.  Such 
civilisation  as  they  possessed  was  acquired 
from  Babylon.  The  country  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power  under  Esar-haddon 
and  his  son  Asurbanipal.  The  latter 
reigned  from  667  to  625  B.O.,  and  did  much 
to  encourage  learning  and  the  arts.  After 
his  death,  Assyria  began  to  decline  rapidly, 
and  was  finally  conquered  by  the  alhed 
forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  who 
eaptured  and  burned  the  capital,  Nineveh, 
about  620  B.C.  Much  of  our  knowledge 
of  Assyria  and  its  people  is  due  to  the 
work  of  archaeologists  in  excavating  the 
ruined  cities,  and  in  deciphering  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  on  tombs,  monu- 
ments, etc. 

ASTAR'TE.  (1)  See  Ashtoreth.  (2)  A 
genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  now  found 
chiefly  in  the  Arctic  and  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Twenty  living  species  are  known, 
but  fossil  species  are  more  numerous,  and 
are  particularly  interesting  because,  from 
the  positions  in  which  they  have  been 
found  on  Welsh  and  Scotch  mountains, 
they  indicate  that  Great  Britain  was  at 
one  time  suijmerged  to  a considerable 
depth  below  the  ocean. 

ASTEROIDS,  or  minor  planets,  are 
a large  number  of  small  bodies  which 
revolve  round  the  sun,  in  orbits  lying 
between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas  are  the 
principal  ones.  Even  the  largest  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  their  diameters 
being  not  more  than  300  miles.  Upwards 
of  400  have  been  discovered,  the  more 
recent  by  the  use  of  photographic  plates. 

ASTIGMATISM,  a defect  in  vision  due 
to  a want  of  symmetry  in  the  curvature 
of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
rays  of  light  are  focussed  on  the  retina  as 
a diffused  spot.  It  is  often  the  cause  of 
headache,  and  may  be  remedied  by  the  use 
of  suitable  spectacles.  See  Med.  Diet. 

ASTLEY,  PHILIP,  6.  1742,  d.  1814, 
a famous  circus  performer  and  manager. 
He  assisted  Franconi  in  estabhshing  the 
Cirque  Olympique  in  Paris. 

ASTOR  FAMILY.  JOHN  JACOB  Astor, 
the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  this 
family,  was  born  near  Heidelberg,  in 
Germany,  in  1763.  In  1783  he  went  to 
America  and  began  trading  in  furs. 
Having  prospered,  he  formed  the  Pacific 
Pur  Company,  with  head-quarters  at 
Astoria,  in  Oregon,  and  connections  all 
over  the  world.  At  his  death,  in  1843, 
he  left  about  one  million  pounds  to  his 
son  William,  and  £70,000  to  found  a 
public  library  in  New  York.  WILLIAM 
astor  devoted  himself  to  improving  his 
property  in  New  York,  so  that  when  he 
died  his  fortune  was  about  three  times  as 
great  as  he  had  received.  WILLIAM 
Waldorf  Astor,  a great  grandson  of 
John  Jacob,  has  become  a naturalised 
Englishman,  and  now  owns  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Cliveden,  on  the  Thames. 

ASTRAKHAN.  (1)  A government  in 
the  south-east  of  European  Russia, 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  covers  an  area 
of  85,000  square  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
Volga.  The  land  consists  chiefly  of 
Steppes,  and  there  are  extensive  salt 
marshes.  (2)  The  capital  of  the  former, 
on  an  island  in  the  Volga,  about  30  milea 
from  its  mouth.  Thefisheries  are  extensive, 
and  large  quantities  of  flsh,  caviare,  and 
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isinglass  are  exported.  (3)  The  fleece  of 
the  lambs  of  a variety  of  black  sheep 
found  in  the  above  province,  in  Persia,  and 
on  the  Asiatic  Steppes.  The  wool  of  the 
lamb  is  curled,  and  closely  resembles  fur. 

ASTRAL  SPIRITS,  according  to  eastern 
myths,  existed  as  the  souls  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  for  which  reason  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  worshipped.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  witchcraft  and  a 
belief  in  demons  were  rife,  the  astral 
spirits  were  conceived  as  hovering  through 
space,  and  influencing  men  for  good  or 
evil. 

ASTROLABE,  a name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  any  circular  instrument  for 
observing  the  stars.  An  instrument  of 
this  kind  was  employed  by  astrologers, 
and  formed  the  badge  of  their  office. 
Later  the  name  was  given  to  a circular 
plate  of  metal  having  the  circumference 
divided  into  degrees,  and  with  sights 
attached ; it  was  used  in  navigation  until 
superseded  by  the  sextant. 

ASTROLOGY  is  the  pseudo-science  that 
pretended  to  foretell  events,  especially 
the  destiny  of  men,  by  means  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stars.  The  heavenly  bodies 
were  regarded  as  the  agents  whereby  the 
Creator  regulated  the  course  of  events  in 
the  world.  The  more  ignorant  considered 
the  stars  themselves  as  the  moving  causes. 
By  means  of  great  circles,  astrologers 
mapped  out  space  into  twelve  equal 
portions  called  “ houses.”  The  principal 
circles  were  the  horizon  and  the  meridian. 
The  other  four  were  drawn  equally  distant 
from  these,  and  passed  through  their 
points  of  intersection.  The  circles  were 
considered  immovable,  so  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  passed  through  the  twelve 
houses  every  twenty-four  hours.  Certain 
powers  and  influences  were  ascribed  to  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  but  these  were 
moffifled  by  the  particular  house  occupied 
by  ttie  body  at  the  moment.  In  “ casting 
a person’s  nativity  ” the  astrologer  found 
the  position  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies 
at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  then,  assum- 
ing that  he  knew  the  power  inherent  in 
each,  and  the  influence  derived  from  its 
position,  he  foretold  the  course  of  that 
person’s  life  and  its  termination.  Astrology 
is  generally  believed  to  have  originated 
among  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  have  spread 
from  &em  to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  its  teachings  were 
universally  accepted,  and  many  families 
retained  an  astrologer  to  “ read  the 
horoscope  ” of  each  child  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  bom. 

ASTRONOMY  is  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  their  magnitude,  distance, 
composition,  movements,  the  forces  regu- 
lating those  movements,  etc.  This  science, 
of  which  astrology  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  infant  stage,  is  known  to  have  been 
cultivated  among  the  Chinese,  Hindus, 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians  and  Greeks  previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  but  the  Greeks  were 
the  only  people  who  did  not  connect  it 
with  politics,  religion  or  soothsaying. 
The  theory  of  the  universe  laid  down  by 
Ptolemy  (130-150  A.D.),  that  the  heavens 
circle  round  the  earth  as  a flxed  centre 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  was  universally 
accepted  until  Copernicus,  in  the  16th 
century,  propounded  the  system  known 
by  his  name.  In  his  “ De  Orbium 
Eevolutionibus,”  published  in  1543,  he 
attempted  to  prove  what  is  the  flrst 
principle  of  modem  astronomy — that  the 
sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and 
that  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  circle 
round  it.  That  system  was  afterwards 
developed  and  established  by  the  labours 
of  Tycho  Brah6,  Kepler  and  Galileo. 
Galileo  was  the  first  to  employ  the  telescope 
for  astronomical  observations.  TTis  first 
study  of  the  heavens  with  its  aid  was  made 


January  7th,  1616,  and  resulted  very  soon 
in  the  discovery  of  Jupiter’s  moons,  and 
in  the  resolution  of  the  “Milky  Way” 
into  a host  of  fixed  stars.  Newton’s 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
pubUshed  in  1687,  gave  a clear  insight  into 
the  forces  that  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
planets.  The  mathematician  and  the 
observer  have  co-operated  in  adding  to 
our  knowledge.  Modem  astronomers,  in 
addition  to  determining  distances  and 
magnitudes  with  certainty,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  verifying  or  correcting,  by 
means  of  greatly  improved  instruments, 
the  observations  of  the  earlier  workers. 
Spectrum  analysis  has  made  known  the 
composition  of  the  various  bodies,  while 
the  photographic  plate  has  revealed  the 
presence  of  stars  that  were  invisible  to  the 
eye  in  the  field  of  the  most  perfect  tele- 
scope. 

ASURBANIPAL.  See  Assyria. 

ASYLUMS  BOARD,  METROPOLITAN. 
Constituted  under  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Act  of  1867,  it  provides  and  manages 
asylums  for  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  imbeciles,  and  of  persons  suffering  from 
fever  and  small-pox.  The  ambulances, 
with  “ M«A.B.”  on  them,  are  familiar  in 
the  streets  of  London,  mid  there  is  also 
a service  of  river  ambulances  at  convenient 
points. 

ATAHUAL'PA,  the  last  of  the  Incas  of 
Peru.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  through  treachery,  was  tried 
on  the  charge  of  giving  secret  commands 
to  his  subjects  to  arm  against  the  invaders, 
and  strangled  by  the  orders  of  Pizarro, 
1533. 

AT'AVISM  or  REVERSION,  the  ten- 
dency in  improved  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  to  “ hark  back,”  or  revert  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  stock.  The 
subject  is  treated  of  in  Darwin’s  “ Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 
tion.” Among  other  experiments,  he 
paired  a black  Spanish  cock  and  a white 
silky  hen,  and  found  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  offspring  showed  the  peculiar  orange- 
red  markings  natural  to  the  Himalayan 
progenitors  of  our  domestic  fowls. 

ATALANTA,  in  classical  mythology, 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  lasus.  Her 
father,  disappointed  in  not  getting  a son, 
exposed  her  on  the  hills,  but  she  was 
suckled  by  a she-bear.  Wlien  grown  up, 
and  sought  by  many  suitors,  she  promised 
to  wed  the  man  who  should  outstrip  her 
in  the  foot  race,  she  being  the  fleetest  of 
mortals.  She  was  at  length  overcome  by 
Milanion,  aided  by  three  golden  apples 
given  him  by  Venus,  which  he  dropped 
one  by  one  during  the  race,  and  so  gained 
time  while  Atalanta  was  picking  them  up. 

ATBA'RA,  or  “ Black  Biver,”  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  joins  the 
Nile  at  El  Darner,  bringing  with  it  large 
quantities  of  black  mud.  The  bridge 
carrying  the  Cairo-Elhartoum  Railway 
crosses  the  river  near  the  confluence. 
This  was  the  scene  of  General  Kitchener’s 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  Emir  Mahmud, 
one  of  the  ^^alifa’s  principal  generals, 
April  8th,  1898. 

ATHABASCA,  a territory  in  North-West 
Canada,  to  the  north  of  Alberta,  has  an 
area  of  251,300  square  miles,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  rivers,  the 
valleys  of  which  include  an  enormous  wheat 
growing  area.  Vast  petroleum  fields  are 
said  to  exist,  but  as  yet  these  are  un- 
developed. The  greater  part  of  Lake 
Athabasca  lies  outside  the  area. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED,  THE,  sets 
forth  the  Catholic  Faith  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  God,  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  and  man’s  future  state.  It  was 
for  a long  time  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Athanasius,  but  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  to 'belong  to  the  fifth  century. 


The  title  “ Athanasian  ” was  probably 
given  to  it  because  it  expresses  the  teach- 
ing of  Athanasius  as  opposed  to  the  Arlan 
heresy.  The  Creed  was  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  England  before  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  became  general 
throughout  the  Church  of  Piome  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth.  At  the  Reformation 
it  was  retained  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  at  certain  festivals. 

ATHAI^ ASIUS,  SAINT,  6.  at  Alexandria, 
296,  d.  373,  early  came  under  the  influence 
of  Saint  Anthony,  and  for  a time  adopted 
asceticism.  In  the  council  held  at  Nice 
he  strongly  opposed  the  teaching  of  Arius, 
and  so  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
Arians.  He  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Alexander,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  but 
the  persecutions  and  accusations  of  the 
Arians  drove  him  from  his  bishopric 
several  times,  and  he  spent  20  out  of  his 
46  years  of  office  ia  exile.  His  writings 
consist  of  treatises  bearing  on  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  early  church. 

ATHELSTAN,  6.  895,  d.  941 ; crowned 
at  Elingston  on  Thames,  925  ; was  the 
first  to  adopt  the  title  of  Eng  of  England. 
By  his  victory  at  BrunanburghinNorthum- 
bria,  he  secured  the  submission  of  North- 
umbria, and  afterwards  that  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall.  He  extended  his  political 
influence  to  the  Continent,  and  at  home 
labomed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
people  on  the  lines  of  his  grandfather, 
Alfred.  He  improved  the  laws,  favoured 
the  building  of  monasteries  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  He  also  en- 
couraged commerce  by  conferricg  the  rank 
of  a thane  upon  every  merchant  who 
made  three  sea  voyages  on  his  own 
account. 

ATHEN.23'UM,  the  temple  erected  at 
Athens  to  the  goddess  Athene.  This 
became  the  resort  of  poets,  philosophers, 
and  orators,  who  there  gave  readings  of 
their  works.  The  name  was  also  given 
to  the  school  established  by  Hadrian  at 
Rome,  and  held  in  high  repute  until  the 
fifth  century.  The  name  is  now  commonly 
applied  to  institutes  for  the  study  of 
literature  and  science. 

ATHEN.S3UM  CLUB,  London,  an 
association  of  persons  interested  in  arts, 
literature,  or  science  in  any  way.  The 
artist,  the  literary  man,  and  the  scientist 
look  to  admission  to  the  Athemeum  Club 
as  a kind  of  hall-mark  of  their  genius. 
Also  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have 
shown  devotion  to  these  pursuits  are 
eligible.  It  was  founded  in  1824.  John 
Wilson  Croker  being  one  of  its  founders. 

ATHE'NE,  the  Greek  goddess  of 
wisdom,  war,  and  all  the  liberal  arts, 
was  said  to  have  sprung  fully  armed  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.  She  is  usually 
represented  wearing  a plumed  helmet, 
and  carrying  a spear  in  one  hand  and 
a shield,  with  the  head  of  Medusa  on  it,  in 
the  other.  By  the  Romans  she  was 
known  as  Minerva. 

ATHENS  was  the  capital  of  Attica,  the 
seat  of  ancient  Greek  culture,  and  the 
resort  of  poets,  philosophers,  artists,  and 
orators.  The  city  was  built  on  and  around 
several  low  hills,  rising  from  the  plain  of 
Attica,  the  chief  eminences  being  the 
Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  Hill 
of  the  Museum.  On  the  Acropolis  were 
erected  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to 
Athene,  the  Erechtheum,  dedicated  to 
Poseidon,  and  other  temples  and  statues- 
The  western  end  of  the  hill  was  covered 
by  the  Propylsea,  a white  marble  building 
approached  by  a stair-way  70  feet  wide. 
The  largest  temple  in  Athens  was  that 
dedicated  to  Zeus  Olyinpius,  the  outside 
of  which  was  adorned  with  120  fluted 
columns,  60  feet  in  height.  All  the 
temples  contained  statues,  and  the 
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walls  were  ornamented  with  reliefs. 
The  Areiypa^us  wm  the  meeting  place 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Athens.  The 
seats  occupied  by  the  judges,  and 
the  places  reserved  for  the  accused 
and  his  accuser,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Not  far  off,  the  Pnys,  where  the  free- 
men of  the  city  met  for  their  delibera- 
tions, exists  almost  in  its  original  state. 
Near  the  city  were  tlie  Academy  where 
Plato  taught,  and  the  Lyceum,  where 
Aristotle  founded  the  Peripatetic  School. 
Athens  is  the  capital  of  modern  Greece, 
the  seat  of  a university,  and  the  residence 
of  the  king  of  Greece. 

ATEOS,  MOUNT,  or  Monte  Santo,  is 
the  highest  peak,  6,780  feet  in  height,  in 
the  chain  of  mountains  running  through 
the  peninsula  of  Salonica,  Turkey.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
monasteries  connected  with  the  Greek 
church.  The  monks,  who  number  about 
6,000,  and  form  a kind  of  republic,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Sultan,  are  occupied 
in  gardening,  fishing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  amulets  and  crucifixes.  They  collect 
alms  from  the  many  pilgrims  who  visit 
them,  with  which  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Porte.  Many 
literary  treasures,  particularly  manuscripts, 
are  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the 
monasteries. 

ATLANTIC  CABLE.  Tire  first  was  laid 
hi  1858  between  Valentia,  Ireland,  and 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  but  it  failed 
to  work.  A second  cable,  much  heavier, 
was  lost  in  mid-ocean  in  1866 ; a third 
was  successfully  laid  in  1866  and  answered 
its  purpose.  The  lost  cable  was  also  re- 
covered. Since  then  more  than  a dozen 
cables  have  been  stretched  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  now  the  world  is  girdled 
with  telegraph  cables,  one  of  which  is 
‘ aU-British.’* 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  the  most  important 
of  the  oceans,  lies  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  and  is  9,000  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  2,700  miles,  and 
an  average  depth  of  15,000  feet.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  length  of  its  coast- 
line, the  size  and  number  of  the  inland 
seas,  gulfs,  and  ba^rs  connected  with  it, 
and  the  number  of  large  rivers  it  receives. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
great  fertility  of  the  countries  on  its 
shores,  make  it  the  greatest  commercial 
highway  of  the  world.  The  principal 
ciurente  are  the  Equatorial  Current, 
which  crosses  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  shores  of  South  America  ; the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  at  first  flows  parallel  to  tlie 
coast  of  North  America,  but  turns  east- 
ward first  at  C.  Hatteras,  and  next 
at  the  Banka  of  Newfoundland,  and 
laves  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Scandinavia ; and  the  cold  Labrador 
Current  which  meets  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
Newfoundland,  and  then  flows  between  it 
and  the  coast  of  North  America.  The 
circular  motion  of  the  waters  of  the 
N orth  Atlantic  leads  to  an  accumulation 
of  drift-wood,  sea-weed,  and  other  floating 
matter,  and  favours  the  growth  of  the 
“ gulf-weed.”  The  central  portion  is 
known  as  the  Sargasso  Sea.  Here  the 
weed  is  so  densely  packed  as  to  impede 
the  passage  of  ships.  A similar  Sargasso 
Sea  exists  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

ATLAS.  (1 ) The  leader  of  the  Titans,  who 
attempted  to  storm  the  heavens  and  to 
•letiiTone  Zeus.  For  this  he  was  con- 
demned to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  head 
and  .shoulders.  ('2)  The  firot  vertebra 
v.’i.ieh  Miiq.ort-,  the  ;jkull. 

ATLAS  MOUNTAINS,  two  parallel 
range.?  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  North 
Afric  a.  The  Littie  Atlas  is  clo.se  to  the 
coast  • the  Great  Atlas  is  farther  south, 
pnd  in  Mou?;t  Milt/iin  reaches  an  elevation 
pf  llA/'/v  ft'-t 


ATMOSPHERE.  See  Air. 

ATOLL,  a coral  island  consisting  of 
a ring  enclosing  a central  lagoon.  The 
slope  into  the  sea  on  the  inner  side  is  very 
gradual,  while  that  on  the  outside  plunges 
rapidly  into  deep  water.  Atolls  are 
numerous  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  form 
several  archipelagoes. 

ATOM,  the  smallest  portion  of  matter 
that  can  exist  and  still  retain  the  pro- 
perties of  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Recent  experiments  prove 
that  the  atom  is  not  the  ultimate  division 
of  matter,  but  that  each  is  composed  of 
a number  of  smaller  particles,  possibly 
thousands,  wlrich  scientists  have  named 
“electrons,”  or  corpascles. 

A'TRIUM,  the  principal  court  of  a 
Roman  dwelling  house.  It  was  near  the 
entrance,  and  lighted  from  the  roof, 
which  sloped  towards  an  opening  in  the 
centre,  from  which  the  rain  flowed  into 
a cistern  in  the  floor.  The  atrium  served 
a.s  an  audience  chamber,  and  contained 
the  focm  or  family  fire,  the  lares  or  house- 
hold gods,  the  family  pictures,  and  the 
spinning  wheel  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

ATROPOS,  See  Laclvssis. 

ATTAINDER,  BILL  OF,  a means  of 
reaching  offenders  whom  the  ordinary 
process  of  law,  or  an  impeachment,  would 
probably  fail  to  touch,  for  want  of  legal 
proof,  or  some  other  technicality.  A bill 
is  brought  in,  and  has  to  pass  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  declaring  that 
the  accused  has  been  guilty  of  treason  in 
certain  acts,  and  the  accused  is  allowed  to 
defend  liimself  before  both  Houses.  If  it 
passes,  and  then  receives  the  Sovereign’s 
assent,  the  ordinary  consequences  of  a 
conviction  for  treason  follow. 

ATTAR  OP  ROSES.  See  Otto. 
ATTERBURY,  FRANCIS,  6.  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, 1662  ; d.  in  Paris,  1732  ; gained 
a great  reputation  as  a preacher  ; he  was  a 
keen  churchman  and  ardent  Jacobite. 
In  1715  ha  refused  to  sign  the  bishops’ 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  George  I., 
and  became  involved  in  several  minor 
plots  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
In  1722  he  was  charged  with  treason. 
A bill  of  pains  and  penal  ties  passed  through 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  Atterbury 
was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment. 

AT  TIC  A,  the  most  famous  of  the  states 
of  ancient  Greece,  had  Athens  for  its 
capital.  Tlie  district  was  triangular  in 
shape,  less  than  900  square  miles  in  area, 
with  a surface  diversified  by  hills  and 
narrow  plains.  It  was  made  a R.oman 
province  by  Vespasian,  and  conquered 
by  Alaric,  the  Goth,  396.  Attica,  with 
Boeotia,  forms  a department  of  modem 
Greece. 

AT 'TIL  A,  king  of  the  Huns,  surnamed 
the  ” scourge  of  God.”  He  and  his  army 
of  700,000  men  inspired  terror  throughout 
the  civilised  world.  He  overran  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  extorted  a heavy  tribute  from  the 
Emperor  Theodosius.  He  then  advanced 
into  Gaul  and  was  defeated  by  the  com- 
bined Roman  and  Prankish  armies  near 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  451.  Contemporary 
historians  say  the  number  of  killed 
exceeded  250,000.  The  following  year 
he  laid  waste  the  whole  of  northern  Italy, 
but  Rome  itself  was  spared  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Pope  Leo  1.  In  453  he 
prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Italy, 
but  died  suddenly,  either  of  haemon'hage 
of  the  lungs,  or  by  assassination. 

ATTOCK,  a town  and  fortress  in  the 
Punjab,  India,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Kabul  and  Indus.  It  was  captured  from 
the  Sikhs  n 1840.  An  important  railway 
bridge  crosses  the  Indus  at  this  point. 

ATTORNEY,  cneappointed  or  authorised 
to  act  on  behalf  of  anotheri  a legal 


designation,  it  is  now  replaced  in  England 
by  the  word  Solicitor  (wliich  see).  We 
still  use  the  term  in  certain  expressions  aa 
“ Power  of  Attorney,”  a document 
authorising  one  to  sell  property  or  do  some 
other  act  on  behalf  of  another. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  the  highest 
law-officer  of  the  Crown.  He  represents 
the  Crown  as  an  ordinary  attorney  would 
his  principal.  He  has  to  advise  the 
Government  on  legal  questions,  and 
generally  to  appear  as  counsel  in  cases 
w’here  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
peace  or  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  are  at 
stake.  Refer  to  Attorney-Oenered  in 
Index. 

ATTORNEY,  POWER  OF.  See  Com- 

mercied  Dictionary. 

ATWOOD’S  MACHINE,  an  instrument 
designed  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  motion. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a 
graduated  vertical  column  supporting 
a nearly  fiictionJess  pulley.  A fine 
string,  to  the  ends  of  which  equal 
weights  are  attached,  passes  over  the 
pulley.  Motion  is  ^ven  to  the  weights 
by  placing  a small  piece  of  metal  known 
as  a “rider”  on  one  of  them.  WRen 
motion  has  continued  for  one  second,  the 
rider  is  removed  mechanically,  and  the 
distance  through  which  the  weights  move 
during  the  nextsecondiscarefully  measured. 
In  this  way  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  force  causing  motion,  the  mass  moved, 
and  the  resulting  rate  of  motion  is  ex- 
perimentally determined. 

AUBER,  DANIEL  FRANCOIS,  &.  at 
Caen,  1782,  d.  1871  ; a prolific  writer  of 
the  light  French  opera,  so  characteristic 
of  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In 
“ Masaniello,”  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
strike  a deeper  vein,  but  “ Fra  Diavolo  ” 
and  its  successors  show  him  in  the  old 
light.  He  wrote  forty  operas,  among 
them  “ Le  Domino  Noir,”  “ Les  Diamante 
de  la  Couronne,”  and  “ Hayd6e.” 

AUCKLAND,  in  North  island,  is  the 
largest  city  in  New  Zealand,  and  possesses 
an  excellent  harbour,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf 
of  HauraM.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  colony. 

AUCTION.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

AUCTION,  DUTCH,  a very  popular 
form  of  sale  with  street  vendors.  The 
would-be  seller  asks  a high  price  for  the 
article  in  question,  and  then  gradually 
comes  down  until  some  one  agrees  to  give 
the  price  he  mentions. 

AUCTIONEER.  Refer  to  Index. 

AUCU'BA,  the  variegated  or  Japanese 
laurel,  is  a hardy  evergreen  shrub,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  for  gardens  ana 
shrubberies  in  large  towns,  as  it  thrives  in 
spite  of  the  impure  air. 

AUDITOR.  See  Commercial  Dictionary, 
AU'DUBON,  JOHN  JAMES,  &.  in 
Louisiana,  1780,  d.  1861,  a celebrated 
American  naturalist.  His  two  great  works, 
the  “ Birds  of  America  ” and  the  “ Quad- 
rupeds of  America,”  were  illustrated  by 
drawings  made  by  himself  in  the  natural 
haunts  of  the  animals. 

AUGE'AN  STABLE,  the  stable  in  which 
Augeas,  the  legendary  king  of  Elis, 
housed  3,000  oxen.  For  a payment  of 
300  oxen,  Hercules  undertook  to  cleanse 
the  stable  of  its  accumulated  filth  of  30 
years,  in  a day.  He  accomplished  his 
task  by  turning  the  rivem  Alpheus  and 
Peneus  through  the  stable.  Payment  for 
the  task  was  refused  and  a war  ensued,  in 
which  Augeas  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

AUGSBURG,  a busy  commercial  town 
and  banking  centre  on  the  river  Lech, 
Bavaria.  The  articles  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  Melancthon  in  conference  with  Luther, 
were  laid  before  the  Emperor,  Charles  V., 
at  the  diet  held  here,  in  1530.  The 
dooumont  is  known  aa  the  “ Confession  of 
' AugftbufgJ'  Ite  29  articles  contain  tias 
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principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
accepted  by  the  Lutherans  at  the  time, 
but  the  advances  made  in  the  study  of 
Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History  have 
considerably  modified  the  views  held  by 
the  majority  of  that  community. 

AU'GURIES  and  AU'SPICES,  (i-ces), 
the  practice  of  divination,  as  exercised 
among  the  Eomans  by  priests  specially 
trained  in  the  college  of  Augurs.  The 
forecasts  were  made  by  noting  natural 
phenomena,  and  by  observing  the  flight, 
cries,  and  behaviour  of  birds,  particularly 
the  eagle,  vulture,  raven,  owl,  and  domestic 
fowls.  Predictions  founded  on  the  obser- 
vation of  birds  were  properly  called 
auspices.  The  practice  grew  *to  such 
importance,  that  no  great  undertaking  was 
begun  without  first  consulting  the  will  of 
the  gods  through  the  Augurs.  An  augur 
accompanied  the  army  in  the  field,  and 
a general  could  not  cross  a river  or  begin 
a battle  without  first  consulting  the 
birds,  which  were  conveyed  in  coops.  The 
right  of,  so  determining  the  future  rested 
with  the  commander-in-chief.  His  sub- 
ordinate fought  under  his  auspices ; the 
honour  of  victory  or  blame  for  defeat  W’as 
ascribed  to  him  alone.  Tlie  augurs 
possessed  great  political  influence ; for 
having  the  right  to  declare  the  omens,  or 
signs,  unfavourable,  they  were  able  to 
interpose  in  the  execution  of  any  impor- 
tant transaction. 

AUGUST,  SEXTILIS,  the  sixth  month  of 
the  Puoman  year,  w'hich  began  with  March, 
received  ite  present  name  fi'om  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  on  account  of  the 
many  fortunate  events  connected  with  his 
life  that  occurred  during  this  month. 

AUGUSTINE,  SAINT.  (1)  Born  at 
Tagasta,  in  Numidia,  S54,  d.  430,  the 
greatest  of  the  Latin  fathers  of  the  Church, 
was  the  son  of  a pagan  fatlier  and  a 
Cliristian  mother.  Mter  a vicious  youth 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
bapti7.ed  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
387.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  396.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  religious  controversies  of  the  age,  was 
a keen  opponent  of  the  Manichseans, 
Donatists,  and  Pelagians,  and  exercised 
a very  great  influence  on  Christian  thought 
and  teaching  throughout  the  Church. 
His  “ Confessions  ” are  of  the  nature  of 
an  autobiography.  His  “ City  of  God,” 
completed  in  426,  is  usually  considered 
his  greatest  work.  (2)  The  “Apostle  of 
England,”  was  sent  with  40  monks,  by 
Pope  Gregory,  596,  to  preach  Christianity 
to  the  T^glo-Saxons.  They  landed  in 
Kent  and  were  well  received  by  Ethel- 
bert,  w’hose  wife  was  a Christian.  Augus- 
tine was  consecrated  the  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Metropolitan  of 
England ; d.  605. 

AUGUSTUS,  C.ffiSAR  (Cains  Octavius), 
6.  63  B.C.,  d.  14  A.D. ; the  grand-nephew 
of  Julius  Csesar,  who,  by  his  will,  made  him 
his  adopted  son  and  heir.  After  the 
assassination  of  his  great  uncle  he  shared 
the  government  of  the  Empire  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  Lepidus  was  soon 
deprived  of  his  province,  and  the  defeat 
of  Antony  at  Actium,  31  B.C.,  gave 
Octavius  the  supreme  power  as  Emperor 
of  Piome.  The  title  of  Augustus  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Senate,  27  B.C. 
During  his  reign  of  40  years,  the  empire 
maQegreatcommercialprogres3,thecity  was 
improved,  and  art  end  hterature  received 
such  encouragement,  that  the  “ Augr^tan 
Age  ” stands  out  as  the  most  splendid  in 
the  history  of  Roman  letters.  After  his 
death,  Augustus  was  deified  by  theRomans, 
and  temples  and  altars  were  raised  to  his 
memory. 

AUK,  a marine  bird  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  razor-bills,  guillemots,  and  puffins. 
The  Great  Auk  was  at  one  time  a frequent 
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visitor  to  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  and 
Iceland,  but  no  Uving  specimen  has  been 
seen  for  more  than  60  years,  and  the  bird 
is  believed  to  be  extinct.  It  was  about 
3 feet  in  length  ; its  rudimentary  wings 
served  as  paddles ; its  legs  were  short,  and 
placed  so  far  back  in  the  body,  that, 
when  standing,  the  bird  assumed  an  erect 
position.  The  egg  was  as  large  as  that  of 
a swan,  yellowish- white  in  colour,  with 
black  markings.  It  is  nov/  highly  prized 
by  collectors,  as  much  as  300  guineas 
having  been  paid  for  a single  specimen. 
The  Little  Auk  is  a native  of  tlie  Arctic 
Ocean. 

AULIC  COUNCIL,  one  of  the  two 
supreme  courts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
was  first  formed  in  1495.  It  consisted 
of  a president,  vice-president,  and  18 
councillors,  all  of  whom  were  elected  and 
paid  by  the  Emperor.  Its  functions  were 
of  a judicial  character.  It  ceased  to  exist 
with  the  Holy  Roman  Emoire,  1806. 

AURELIUS,  MARCUS.*  See  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

AUREOLE,  the  whole  golden  setting 
wflth  which  holy  figures  are  surrounded  in 
sacred  art  to  suggest  the  holy  radiance 
emanating  from  them.  Refer  to  “Symbolic 
Light”  in  Index. 

AURO'RA,  the  mother  of  the  winds 
and  of  the  morning  star,  the  Roman  god- 
dess of  the  dawn,  corresponding  with  the 
Greek  Eos,  vffiose  duty  it  was,  with  rosy 
fingers  to  raise  the  veil  of  night.  (2)  A 
city  in  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  which  is  ci-edited 
with  being  tlie  first  town  to  apply  electricity 
to  street  lighting. 

AURO'RA  BOREA'LIS,  or  Northern 
Lights,  are  tremulous  bands  of  light  that 
appear  towards  the  north,  in  the  foim  of 
an  arc,  during  the  long  dark  winter  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  name  “merry 
dancers”  is  commonly,  and  not  inaptly, 
applied  to  the  phenomenon.  Many 
theories  as  to  the  cause  have  been 
suggested,  bub  all  agree  that  it  is 
electrical  in  its  origin,  and  this  is  cor- 
roborated by  tlie  fact  that  the  most 
brilliant  displays  are  accompanied  by 
magnetic  storms,  and  the  upvsetting  of 
electric  telegraph  apparatus.  The  most 
recent  theory  is  that  put  forward  by  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  1904.  He  suggests 
that  tlie  light  is  due  to  the  myriads  of 
electrons  continually  thrown  out  by  the 
sun.  These  act  on  the  krjrpton  and 
helium  in  tlie  atmosphere,  and  excite  into 
intense  activity  the  internal  motions  of 
the  atoms  of  those  elements,  and  so 
produce  the  bands  of  variously  coloured 
light.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
phenomenon  receives  the  name  of  Aurora 
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AURUHGZEEE,  h.  1618,  d.  1707  ; the 
last  great  Mogul  Emperor  of  India.  The 
third  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  he  played  off 
his  two  elder  brothers  against  each  other 
when  the  father  was  seized  with  an 
apparently  mortal  illness,  and  obtained 
supreme  power.  He  then  imprisoned  his 
father  and  executed  his  brothers,  and 
finally  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  in  1658.  He  had  great  successes 
at  first,  but  dissensions  with  his  sons 
ruined  his  power,  and  he  died  a fugitive 
before  the  Mabrattas,  then  just  becoming 
a powerful  State. 

AUSPICES.  See  Aumiries. 

AUSTEN,  JANE,  'b.  at  Steventon, 
Hampshire,  1775,  cl.  1817  ; a celebrated 
English  novelist.  Her  first  novels,  “ Sense 
and  Sensibility,”  “ Pride  and  Prejudice,” 
and  “ Mansfield  Park  ” were  published 
anonymously.  “ Northanger  Abbey  ” and 
“Persuasion”  appeared  after  her  death, 
and  with  her  name  on  the  title  page. 

AUSTERLITZ,  a small  town  near 
Briinn,  in  Moravia,  made  famous  by  the 
victory  gained  by  Napoleon  over  the  allied 
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forces  of  Austria  and  Russia,  December 
2nd,  1805. 

AUSTIN  ALFRED,  h.  1835,  the  present 
Poet  Laureate,  may  be  said  to  have 
touched  every  branch  of  Uterature.t'^His 
first  essay  in  poetry,  “ The  Season,”  was 
published  in  1861.  “ The  Golden  Age,” 
“ The  Human  Tragedy,”  “ Alfred  the 
Great,”  and  “ Plodden  lield,”  are  among 
the  more  important  of  his  poems.  As 
a prose  writer  he  has  gained  success, 
“ Veronica’s  Garden,”  and  “ The  Garden 
that  I love,”  being  much  admired. 

AUSTRALASIA  comprises  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea, 
Fiji  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

AUSTRALIA.  Refer  to  Index. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  an  empire  lying 
almost  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  includes 
altogether  more  than  50  states,  and 
contains  many  races  of  people— Germans, 
Italians,  Magyai’S,  Roumanians,  Czechs, 
and  other  Slavs,  speaking  twenty  different 
languages.  Area  exceed  250,000  square 
miles,  and  population  is  upwards  of  47 
millions,  more  than  half  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Slav  race.  Next  to  Switzerland,  it 
is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe. 
The  coast  line  is  short,  but  this  is  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  Danube,  and  the 
proximity  of  great  commercial  nations. 
The  internal  trade  s v^ery  great.  The 
principal  exports  are  grain,  flour,  horses, 
and  other  live  stock,  wine  and  wool. 
Austria  and  Hungary  have  each  a separate 
pai’liament,  but  are  united  under  one 
monarch,  and  the  army,  navy,  diplomatic, 
telegraphic,  and  postal  services  are 
common  to  both.  In  1908  the  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  the  Balkiu 
peninsula,  were  formally  annexed. 

AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN  WAR.  known  as 
tlie  ” Seven  W'eeks’  War,”  arose  out  of 
a dispute  about  the  division  of  the  provinces 
Schleswig-Holstein,  ceded  by  Denmark  to 
the  German  Confederation  in  1864.  The 
Prussians,  in  alliance  with  Italy,  were 
everywhere  successful,  and  the  victory 
of  Sadowa,  July  3rd,  1866,  opened  the 
road  to  Vienna,  and  the  Austrians  sued 
for  peace.  By  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  Italy 
acquired  Venetia;  Hanover,  Hesse,  and 
other  provinces  were  added  to  Prussia ; and 
the  German  Confederation  was  dissolved. 

AUTO-DA-FE',  a Portuguese  term 
meaning,  hterally,  “ Act  of  Faith,” 
a ceremony  which  preceded  the  execu- 
tion of  those  condemned  as  heretics 
by  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  con- 
demned, clothed  in  a hideous  robe  knowm 
as  the  “ San  Benito,”  and  followed  by 
black  coffins,  containing  the  bones  of 
those  who  had  been  executed,  walked  in 
a procession  of  priests  and  monks  to  a 
church,  where  a sermon  was  preached  on 
the  true  faith.  The  execution  took  place 
later  in  the  day.  Those  who  recanted 
were  strangled  and  then  burnt,  while  those 
who  held  out  were  burnt  alive.  The  first 
Aiito-da-fe  took  place  in  1481,  the  last  in 
1826. 

AUTOGRAVURE,  a process  of  photo- 

traphic  engraving  invented  by  J.  R. 

awyer,  an  eminent  London  photographer, 
in  1884. 

AUTOL'YCUS,  a Greek  astronomer  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
(2)  In  mythology,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Ulysses,  a famous  thief  who 
possessed  the  power  of  making  himself 
and  the  things  he  stole  invisible.  (3)  A 
delightful  rogue,  in  Shak^peare’s  “ Win- 
ter’s Tale,”  a “picker-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles,”  who  sells  gewgaws  at  the  sheep- 
shearer’s  feast. 

AUTOMATON,  a nam«  generally  re- 
served for  machines  acting  in  certain 
respects  as  human  beings  or  animals,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  go  through  certain 
natural  motions  without  the  operating 
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agency  being  revealed.  Of  late  years 
Mr.  Maskelyne’s  automata  have  been 
unsurpassed,  as  “ Psycho,”  the  whist 
player,  and  “ Zoe,”  the  artist. 

AUTOMOBILE,  a mechanically  propelled 
carriage  which  carries  its  own  motive 
power.  The  chief  methods  of  propulsion 
in  use  are  steam,  the  explosion  of  a mixture 
of  ak  and  petrol  vapom',  and  electricity. 
(See  Electric  Motor  Cars.)  Steam  _ is 
particularly  suitable  for  heavy  lorries, 
trucks,  etc.  The  machinery  consists  of 
the  boiler,  fire,  the  engine,  and  some  form 
of  gearing  for  transmitting  the  motion  to 
the  axles  of  the  road  wheels.  The  boiler 
is  usually  a modification  of  the  water-tube 
boiler,  knovui  as  a “ flash  ” boiler.  This 
consists  of  a number  of  flattened  steel 
tubes  passing  through  the  fire-box.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  is  injected  into 
the  tubes  by  the  stroke  of  a pump,  and 
this  is  almost  instantly  converted  into 
steam.  The  supply  of  steam  to  the 
engine  is  controlled  by  the  amount  of 
water  with  which  the  tubes  are  fed.  The 
advantage  of  such  a boiler  is  its  lightness, 
and  the  small  space  it  occupies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  heating  surface. 

A large  majority  of  automobiles,  including 
motor  cycles,  make  use  of  petrol.  The 
essential  parts  are  the  tank,  carburettor, 
cylinder,  a heavy  fly-wheel,  sparking 
apparatus,  and  belts  or  cogs  for  trans- 
mitting the  motion  to  the  wheels.  By 
means  of  a pipe  of  small  bore,  a regulated 
supply  of  petrol  is  conveyed  from  the  tank 
to  the  carburettor.  It  there  meets  with 
a current  of  air,  is  volatilised,  and  the 
mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  petrol 
vapour  rises  into  the  cylinder,  and  is 
exploded  by  an  electric  spark.  The 
explosive  force  drives  the  piston  forward. 
The  inertia  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  has 
previously  been  set  in  motion  by  physical 
force,  returns  the  piston  to  its  former 
position,  and  the  spent  gases  are  driven 
out  of  the  cylinder.  The  continued 
swing  of  the  fly-wheel  sends  the  piston 
forward  again,  and  a fresh  supply  of  the 
explosive  mixture  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder.  This  is  compressed  into  the 
head  of  the  piston  by  the  return  of  the 
piston,  and  exploded  as  before.  This 
cycle  of  movements  is  continued  as  long 
as  the  engine  is  kept  running. 

AUTONOMY,  “ self-rule.”  Every  place, 
whether  parish,  city,  or  province,  enjoys 
a certain  amount  of  autonomy,  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  carried  is,  in  a 
measure,  a criterion  of  the  degree  of 
liberty  a country  has  attained.  But  the 
term  is  generally  used  now-a-days  to 
express  the  privilege  that  a Sovereign 
State,  as  Turkey,  confers  on  a subordinate 
province,  as  Crete,  of  managing  entirely 
its  own  internal  affairs. 

AUTOFLASTY.  See  Med.  Diet. 

AUTOTYPE,  a reproduction  of  a photo- 
graph or  picture  in  printer’s  ink,  or  other 
permanent  pigment.  The  method  of 
production  depends  on  the  fact  that, 
V Idle  gelatine  combined  with  bichromate 
of  potash  is  ordinarily  soluble  in  water, 
exposure  to  sunlight  renders  it  insoluble. 
A film  of  the  compound  is  spread  over 
a rigid  jjlate  for  support.  A negative  on 
glass  is  placed  above  it,  and  the  whole 
is  exposed  to  sunlight,  which  penetrates 
the  ixdits  of  the  negative,  and  renders  the 
utj  Jel  lying  gelatine  insoluble  ; the  gelatine 
covered  by  the  darks  of  the  negative 
rervairis  .soluble.  After  treatment  with 
V,  a'.er  it  is  found  that  the  insoluble 
gelord.ce  v.ill  freely  receive  and  impart 
prirvers’  ink.  llie  film  is  hardened  by 
r,..e  e'i.voixT.ure  of  gums,  and  so  a plate  is 
ob'  ai.neri  that  may  be  used  in  the  printing 
prevv. 

AVALANCHES  are  ma.sses  of  snow  and 
ice  that  become  detached  from  the  sides  of 


mountains,  and  slide  or  roll  into  the  valleys 
below.  They  are  frequent  in  the  Alps. 
During  winter,  the  dry  snow  is  often  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind.  At  other  times  pieces 
of  partly  melted  snow  begin  to  roll,  and 
the  mass  gathering  in  volume  and  velocity 
as  it  proceeds,  creates  great  devastation, 
the  accompanying  wind  being  strong 
enough  to  uproot  trees  and  to  overturn 
houses.  In  spring,  after  a long  thaw,  the 
whole  mass  of  snow  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  becomes  detached  from  its  base 
by  the  percolating  water,  and,  carried 
along  by  its  own  weight,  slides  into  the 
valley.  Ice  avalanches  consist  of  masses 
detached  from  glaciers.  They  are  fre- 
quently seen  and  heard  in  Switzerland, 
in  July  and  August. 

AV'ALON,  in  Celtic  mythology,  an 
island  situated  in  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  looked  upon  as  the  heaven  of 
all  heroic  souls. 

AVATAR',  the  incarnation  of  a Hindu 
deity.  Hindu  poetry  contains  a large 
number  of  instances  of  their  gods  assuming 
earthly  shapes  for  purposes  of  retribution, 
or  to  right  the  wrong.  The  best  known  is 
the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of 
Kdirishna,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
Sanscrit  epic  poem,  the  Mahabharata. 

AVEBURY,  a small  village  in  Wiltshire, 
about  6 miles  from  Marlborough.  Near 
it  are  the  remains  of  what  was  formerly, 
it  is  believed,  a large  Druidical  temple. 

AVEBURY  (John  Lubbock),  LORD, 
&.  1834,  E.R.S.,  scientist,  writer,  banker, 
and  formerly  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  University  of  London.  His  work  on 
ants  suggests  that  they  possess  reason  as 
well  as  instinct,  whilst  his  researches  on 
Stonehenge  show  that  it  dates  from  the 
bronze  age,  and  not  merely  from  the  time 
of  the  Druids  as  formerly  thought.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  our  Bank  holidays, 
as  owing  to  his  efforts,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  authorising  the  closing 
of  banks  on  certain  days.  Of  his  many 
writings,  the  most  popular  are  “ The 
Pleasures  of  Life,”  and  “ Ants,  Bees,  and 
Wasps.” 

A'VE  MARI'A,  “ Hail  Mary,”  the  first 
two  words  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
salutation  addressed  by  the  angel  to  the 
Virgin,  (Luke  i.  28),  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  name  of  a prayer  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  invoked.  (2)  Bach 
of  the  smaller  beads  of  a rosary  is  called 
an  Ave  Maria. 

AVER 'NO,  a lake  about  miles  in 
circumference,  occupying  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano  near  Naples,  Italy.  The 
noxious  vapours  that  arose  from  its 
surface  were  said  to  prove  fatal  to  birds 
flying  over  it.  This  story,  combined  with 
ite  gloomy  appearance,  led  the  ancients 
to  regard  it  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions. 

AVESTA,  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Parsees.  Refer  to  Index. 

AVIGNON,  a French  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Rhone,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Durance,  manufactures  silk,  and 
has  a considerable  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits.  It  contains  a very  ancient  cathe- 
dral and  the  palace  which  formed  the  home 
of  the  Popes  from  1309  to  1376,  Many 
Roman  antiquities  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

AVO'CA,  VALE  OF,  a beautiful  river 
valley  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  made 
famoas  by  Moore’s  poem,  the  “ Meeting 
of  the  Waters.” 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  small  rivers 
in  Great  Britain.  (1)  The  Upper  Avon 
flows  past  Stratford,  and  joins  the  Severn 
at  Tewkesbury.  (2)  The  Lower  Avon 
separates  Somersetshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, passes  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  flows 
into  the  Bristol  Channel.  (3)  The  East 
Avon,  after  a course  through  Wiltshire 


and  Hampshire,  passing  Salisbury  on  the 
way,  enters  the  English  Channel  at 
Christchurch. 

AXENSTRASSE,  (stras-se),  a picturesque 
mountain  road,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
between  Tell’s  Chapel  and  Fluelen. 

AYE'SHA,  6.  610,  d.  677,  the  favourite 
wife  of  Mohammed,  styled  by  Moham- 
medans the  “ Mother  of  the  Faithful.” 
On  the  death  of  the  prophet,  she  resisted 
the  accession  of  Ali  by  force  of  arms,  but 
v/as  defeated  and  captured.  Ali  restored 
her  to  liberty,  with  permission  to  live  in 
any  town  in  Arabia,  provided  she  took  no 
further  part  in  state  affairs. 

AYTOUN,  WILLIAM  EDMONSTONE, 
&.,  at  Edinbm'gh,  1813,  d.  1865  ; poet, 
critic,  and  professor  of  literature.  His 
” Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  ” has 
seen  many  editions,  and  he  wrote  many 
of  the  “ Bon  Gaultier  ” ballads.  He  was 
a frequent  contributor  to  ” Blackwood.” 

AZA'ZEL,  either  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  scape-goat,  that  was  led  out  to  the 
wilderness,  laden  with  the  sins  of  the 
people,  or  a term  for  Satan,  to  whom  the 
sin-laden  goat  was  abandoned. 

AZ'IMUTH,  THE,  of  a star,  is  the  angle 
measured  along  the  arc  of  the  horizon, 
between  the  meridian  of  the  observer 
and  the  plane  of  a vertical  circle  passing 
through  the  star. 

AZORES  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS, 

a group  of  nine  volcanic  islands  belonging 
to  Portugal,  situated  in  the  N orth  Atlantic, 
800  miles  west  of  Lisbon.  St.  Miguel  and 
Fayal  are  the  best  known.  The  islands 
are  covered  with  orange  groves  ; oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  fruits,  together  with 
wine  and  brandy,  are  exported. 

AZOV,  SEA  OF,  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
is  the  shallowest  sea  in  the  world,  and  is 
gradually  silting  up  with  the  mud  brought 
down  by  the  river  Don.  The  fisheries  are 
very  valuable,  and  large  quantities  of 
caviare  and  isinglass  are  produced.  In 
August,  1903,  the  Russian  government 
signified  its  approval  of  a plan  for  con- 
necting the  Caucasus  with  the  Crimea, 
by  a bridge  spanning  the  Strait  of  Yeni- 
kale,  which  joins  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

AZTECS,  the  ruling  race  in  Mexico  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  and 
conquest  under  Cortez,  1519. 

BAAL,  the  sun-god  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Canaanitish  nations.  His  worship 
was  introduced  into  Israel  by  Jezebel, 
wife  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.). 

BAALBEG,  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks, 
an  ancient  Syrian  city,  situated  35  miles 
north-west  of  Damascus.  Its  name 
means  the  “ City  of  the  Sun.”  The  city 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
in  Syria,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  The  temple 
of  the  sun-god,  now  in  ruins,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

BABBAGE,  CHARLES,  &.  at  Teign- 
mouth,  Devon,  1792,  d.  1871,  a celebrated 
mathematician  and  inventor.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  invention  of  a cal- 
culating machine,  and  received  grants 
from  government  to  defray  part  of  the 
cost,  but  the  machine  was  never  com- 
pleted. His  principal  work  was  the 
“Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Machin- 
ery.” He  also  published  “ Tables  of  Logar- 
ithms,” and  an  autobiography  entitled 
“Passages  from  the  Life  of  a Philosopher.” 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  “Gate  of  Tears,” 
the  strait,  15  miles  in  width,  uniting  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  so  called 
on  account  of  the  dangers  of  its  navigation. 
A lighthouse  has  been  erected  by  the 
British  government  on  the  island  of  Perim 
in  the  middle  of  the  strait. 

BABER,  6.  1483,  d.  1530,  the  founder 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  Hindustan,  waa 
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a descendant  of  the  great  Tartar  chieftain, 
Timur  or  Tamerlane.  On  his  third 
invasion  of  India  he  defeated  the  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  near  Delhi,  1526,  and  captured 
Agra  a month  later.  In  addition  to 
being  a skilful  general,  he  proved  himself 
an  able  statesman  and  administrator, 
displayed  a taste  for  science  and  art,  and 
wrote  in  the  Tartar  language  a history  of 
his  life  and  conqueste.  The  dynasty 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  governed 
northern  India  for  three  centuries. 

BABINGTON,  ANTHONY,  a Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  who 
entered  into  a conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  set  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  on  the  throne.  The  scheme  was 
known  to  Walsingham,  the  conspirators 
were  arrested,  Babington  confessed  his 
participation  in  the  plot,  and  was  executed 
at  Tyburn,  1586. 

BABOO  or  BABU,  an  Indian  term 
equivalent  to  Mr.,  used  by  Anglo-Indians 
to  denote  a Bengali,  who  parades  his  know- 
ledge of  English  and  English  literature, 
all  unconscious  that  his  style  of  speaking 
is  devoid  of  good  taste,  even  when  free  from 
grotesque  blunders. 

BABOON,  a species  of  monkey  found 
in  most  parts  of  Africa.  The  head  is 
large  and  dog-like,  with  powerful  jaws 
and  proj ecting  teeth.  The  animals  inhabit 
rocky  and  mountainous  districts  in 
preference  to  forests.  They  congregate 
in  troops,  and  display  great  skill  and 
daring  in  their  attacks  on  gardens  and 
grain  fields.  They  possess  a remarkable 
instinct  for  finding  w'ater,  and  in  South 
Africa  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

BABUL  TREE,  an  Indian  acacia  yield- 
ing a hard  timber  used  for  railway  sleepers. 
A medicinal  and  edible  gum  is  obtained 
from  it. 

BABYLON.  (1)  The  Shinar  and  Chal- 
dsea  of  the  Bible,  first  existed  as  a small 
state  to  the  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thence  the  nation  spread  along  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  seat  of 
government  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
until  it  was  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  B.C.  For  a time, 
the  country  was  tributary  to  Assyria,  but 
Nabopolassar  asserted  his  independence, 
625  B.C.,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Babylon  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  power.  In  the  year  538  B.C., 
it  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  from  that 
time  its  history  was  merged  in  that  of 
Persia.  (2)  The  capital  of  the  former 
was  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  said  to  have  covered  an  area  of  200 
square  miles,  and  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  walls  300  feet  in  height,  and  more  than 
80  feet  in  thickness,  strengthened  with 
250  towers,  and  pierced  by  100  gates  of 
brass.  Ite  walls  and  hanging  gardens 
were  accounted  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  (3)  The  name  was  frequently 
applied  to  Rome  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  is  now  sometimes  used  for  any  large 
centre  of  population. 

BABYLONIAN  CAPTT/ITY.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem  in  586 
B.C.,  he  deported  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  where  they  remained  in  tolerable 
comfort  for  more  than  fifty  years.  After 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  per- 
mission was  given  the  Jews  to  return, 
a privil^e  which  was  accepted  by  about 
60,000  of  them.  During  the  period  of 
captivity,  they  were  generally  free  to 
exercise  their  religion,  and  many  rose  to 
positions  of  political  dignity  and  wealth. 

BACCHANTES,  devotees  of  the  god 
Bacchus,  in  whose  revels  and  processions 
they  are  depicted  as  taking  a riotous  part. 

BAC'CHUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele,  was  the  god  of  vune,  and  is 
generally  represented  crowned  with  vine 


leaves,  and  sitting  in  a car  drawn  by 
ti^Grs 

°BACH,  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN,  &.  in 

Eisenach,  1685,  d.  1750  •,  the  most 
distinguished  of  a remarkable  family  of 
musicians.  He  gained  a great  reputation 
throughout  Germany  as  a performer  on 
the  harpsichord  and  organ,  and  was 
particularly  skilful  in  extemporising.  His 
compositions  are  mostly  of  a religious 
nature,  and  include  cantatas,  motets,  and 
numerous  pieces  for  the  organ.  His 
fugues  are  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  that 
instrument. 

BACILLUS  is  a microbe  shaped  like  a 
rod.  [See  “Bacteria”  in  Med.  Diet.'] 

BACKWELL,  EDWARD,  a goldsmith 
of  the  17th  century,  who  had  banking 
transactions  with  Cromwell  and  Charles 
II.,  and  was  probably  the  founder  of 
banking  iu  England,  although,  according 
to  Lord  Avebury,  the  system  was  practised 
on  the  Continent  as  early  as  1400. 

BACON,  FRANCIS.  Lord  Verulam, 
h.  in  London,  1561,  d.  1626  ; one  of  the 
founders  of  inductive  philosophy,  which 
makes  well-ascertained  facts  the  basis  of 
truth.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he 
became,  in  succession.  Attorn ey-General, 
Privy  Councillor,  Lord  Keeper,  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  was  most  extravagant  in 
his  mode  of  life,  and  this  led  to  his  accept- 
ing bribes  from  suitors.  A parliamentary 
enquiry  led  to  his  conviction,  on  his  own 
written  confession,  of  twenty-three  acts  of 
corruption,  and  he  was  deprived  of  h is  office. 
He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literature  and  science.  His  greatest  works 
are  the  “ Advancement  of  Learning”  and 
his  “ Novum  Organum.”  His  Essays, 
remarkable  for  their  terseness,  display 
a keen  observation  of  human  nature. 

BACON,  ROGER,  6,  at  Ilchester,  1214, 
d.  1294,  a Franciscan  friar,  who,  on 
account  of  his  extensive  knowledge, 
received  the  name  of  “ Doctor  Mirabilis.” 
Natural  philosophy  was  his  principal 
study,  and  he  is  credited  with  being  the 
inventor  of  the  telescope,  the  camera 
obscura,  and  gun-powder.  His  knowledge 
of  astronomy  led  him  to  discover  certain 
errors  in  the  calendar ; he  prepared  a 
corrected  calendar,  a copy  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  His 
discoveries  were  regarded  as  the  result  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
monks  led  to  his  being  denounced  before 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  his  under- 
going two  terms  of  imprisonment. 

BACTERIA,  microscopic  fungi.  See 
Med.  Diet. 

BADAJOZ,  on  the  Guadiana,  Spain, 
surrendered  to  Soult  in  1811,  and  was 
retaken  by  Wellington,  1812. 

B ADEN-POWELL,  LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT  STEPHENSON, 
K.C.B..  K.O.V.O.,  b.  1857,  made  a great 
reputation  as  a leader  of  scouts  in  India 
and  Africa.  He  successfully  held  Mafe- 
king,  which  was  invested  by  the  Boers 
a few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  until 
its  relief,  18th  May,  1900.  He  then  took 
part  in  the  general  advance  on  Pretoria. 
Later,  as  commander  of  the  South  African 
Police,  he  did  much  for  the  pacification  of 
the  country.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of 
Cavalry.  In  1908  he  founded  the  “ Boy 
Scouts”  organization,  and  gave  up  his 
commission  in  the  Army  in  May,  1910,  in 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  the  “ Boy 
Scouts”  movement. 

BADGE,  originally  the  mark  by  which 
the  followers  of  one  knight  were  distin- 
guished from  those  of  another;  it  after- 
wards became  a sign  of  authority.  Badges 
have  similar  applications  now  in  the 
British  army ; the  men  of  certain  regi- 
ments are  distinguished  from  those  of 
another  by  a badge  worn  on  the  collar 


or  shoulder  straps,  and  the  rank  of 
officers  is  indicated  in  a similar  manner, 
by  a badge  consisting  of  one  or  two  stars, 
a crown,  or  a star  and  a crown.  Members 
of  colleges  and  large  schools  also  adopt 
a distinguishing  badge.  The  rose,  thistle, 
harp,  or  shamrock  are  the  national 
badges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively. 

BADGER,  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  otter  and  the  skunk, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  bear,  is  common 
throughout  northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  of  powerful 
build,  and  walks  with  the  whole  of  the  foot 
on  the  ground.  Its  burrow,  constructed 
within  the  cover  of  plantations  and  woods 
consists  of  a long  passage  leading  to  several 
chambers,  the  last  of  which  is  lined  with 
dried  grass,  etc.  Here  the  badger  passes 
the  day,  leaving  it  at  night  to  seek  for 
food,  which  consists  of  vegetables,  insects, 
and  small  birds.  Badger-baiting  was 
formerly  a popular  sport  in  England. 

BADMINTON,  a game  played  by  means 
of  a battledore  and  shuttlecock.  The 
players  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a net, 
as  in  lawn  tennis.  The  shuttlecock  is 
“ served  ” by  one  player  to  an  opponent 
on  the  other  side  of  the  net,  and  a point  is 
scored  against  that  player  who  fails  to 
return  it. 

BAEDEKER,  KARL,  b.  1801,  d.  1859, 
a printer  of  Coblenz,  who  published 
a series  of  excellent  guide  books  to  almost 
every  European  country. 

BAFFIN,  WILLIAM,  b.  1584,  d.  1622, 
an  English  Arctic  explorer  who  discovered 
and  explored  Baffin’s  Bay,  Smith  Sound, 
and  Lancaster  Sound,  1616. 

BAGDAD,  on  tiie  river  Tigris,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  ancient  cities  in  the  Tiurkish 
Empire.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway  Company  was  held 
in  Constantinople,  1903.  The  completion 
of  the  line,  designed  to  connect  the 
Bosphorus  with  a port  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
will  make  Bagdad  a city  of  first-rate 
importance. 

BAGPIPE,  a wind  instrument  still  in 
use  among  the  peasantry  of  several  parts 
of  Europe,  and  very  popular  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  at  gatherings  of 
Scotsmen.  Pipers  are  attached  to  the 
Highland  regiments,  and  are  also  retained 
by  some  Scottish  noblemen.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a leathern  bag,  inflated  by 
means  of  a mouthpiece,  with  three  or  four 
pipes  attached  ; the  one  with  finger-holes, 
called  the  ehanter,  produces  the  tune,  whilst 
the  drones  emit  a single  low  note  each. 

BAHA'MAS,agroup  of  twenty  inhabited 
islands,  and  several  thousand  rocks,  of 
coral  formation,  lyingffietween  the  isthmus 
of  Florida  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  form 
part  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies.  There  is  a considerable  trade  in 
sponges  and  turtles ; pineapples  and  other 
fruits  are  exported.  Nassau,  population 
12,000,  on  New  Providence,  is  the  capital, 
and  is  a great  resort  for  invalids. 

BAHI'A,  on  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  was, 
until  1771,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  is 
still  one  of  the  chief  ports,  carrying  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  sugar,  cotton, 
coffee,  hides,  etc. 

BAIKAL,  LAKE,  in  the  south  of 
Siberia,  is  about  half  the  size  of  Scotland. 
Its  waters,  which  in  places  reach  a depth 
of  4,500  feet,  are  frozen  for  six  months  of 
the  year  to  the  thickness  of  five  feet. 

BAILIE,  a Scottish  term  denoting  a 
magistrate  of  a municipality  or  royal 
borough,  the  provost  and  bailies  of  a 
municipal  corporation  in  Scotland  cor- 
responding to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
an  English  borough. 

BAILIFF.  See  Commereial  Dietionary. 

BAILMENT.  See  Commereial  Dictionary, 
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BAIRAM,  tlie  name  of  Uie  two  festivals 
annually  celebrated  by  Mohammedans. 
The  first,  which  ends  the  period  of  fasting 
rigorously  observed  by  ttie  faithful,  lasts 
three  days.  The  second,  which  occurs 
70  days  after  the  first,  commemorates  the 
offering  of  Isaac  bv  Abraham. 

BAIRD,  SIR  DAVID,  b.  at  Newbyth, 
Aberdeenshire,  1757,  d.  1829,  joined  the 
army  at  15,  and  saw  considerable  service 
in  India  and  Egypt.  He  commanded 
the  force  which  seized  Cape  Colony  in 
1806,  and  served  under  Moore  as  second  in 
command  at  Corunna,  where  he  lost  an 
arm.  He  four  times  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  for  his  services,  was  knighted 
in  1804,  and  created  a baronet  in  1809. 

BAJAZET',  b.  1347,  d.  1403,  Sultan  of 
the  Tui'ks,  received  the  name  of  Ilderim, 
that  is  “ lightning,”  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  pursued  his  conquests. 
He  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  subdued  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  finally  defeated  by 
Timur,  1401,  and  remained  in  captivity 
until  his  death. 

BAKER,  SIR  BENJAMm,  b.  1840,  a 
celebrated  civil  engineer.  He  was  joint 
engineer  with  Sir  John  Fowler  for  the 
Forth  Bridge  ; also  engineer  for  the  Central 
London  Railway  (”  the  twopenny  tube  ”). 
He  is  consulting  engineer  to  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and  the  dam  at  Assouan  and 
the  barrage  at  Assiout  were  carried  out 
under  his  directions. 

BAKER,  SIR  SAMUEL,  b.  in  London, 
1821,  d.  1893,  travelled  extensively  in 
India,  Cyprus,  and  Africa,  and  discovered 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  His  book  “ Ismailia  ” 
contains  a description  of  an  expedition  he 
commanded  in  the  Soudan.  An  account  of 
his  travels  was  published  in  five  volumes. 

BAKSHISH,  a Persian  word  meaning  a 
present.  Its  commonest  use  is  to  denote 
a “ tip  ” given  to  an  Arab. 

BAKU,  the  Caspian  port  of  Trans- 
Caucasia,  is  in  the  centre  of  a district 
rich  in  petroleum.  More  than  700  oil- 
wells  have  been  sunk,  and  connected  by 
pipes  with  the  refineries  in  the  town.  The 
district  was  formerly  a resort  of  Persian 
fire  worshippers. 

BALAAM,  a Midianitish  prophet,  to 
whom  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  sent  an 
embassy,  offering  him  large  bribes  to 
curse  the  Israelites.  He  consented,  at 
Iwit,  to  go  with  the  ambassadors  to  Balak, 
"But  was  constrained  to  pronounce  a 
blessing  in«(»Bad  of  a curse  (Hum.  xxii.- 
xxiv.). 

BALAKLA'VA,  a small  port  with 
a land-locked  harbour,  in  the  south-west 
of  the  Crimea,  about  six  miles  from 
Sevastopol.  It  formed  the  British  base  of 
operations  during  the  Crimean  War,  and 
a valley  near  the  to^vn  was  the  scene  of  the 
charges  of  the  “ Heavy  Brigade,”  and  of 
the  “ Six  Hundred,”  25th  October,  1854. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE.  See  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

BAL'DACHIN,  a canopy,  supported  on 
pillars,  suspended  from  the  roof,  or 
projecting  from  the  wall,  as  a cover  to  an 
altar.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  Baldachin 
of  bronze,  95  feet  in  height,  in  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome. 

BALE.  See  Basel. 

BALE,  COUNCIL  OF,  a council  of  the 
P.oman  Church  that  met  at  intervals 
during  1431-43,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting such  reforms  in  the  Church  as 
would  reconcile  the  Hussite  reformers. 
It  caused  a schism,  however,  by  deposing 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  electing  a rival, 
Felix  V.  The  latter  resigned  on  the  death 
of  Eugenius  IV..  and  acknowledged  as  his 
successor  Nicholas  V. 

BALEARTC  ISLANDS,  the  “ Fortunate 
lales  ” of  the  ancients,  a group  of  five 


islands  forming  a Spanish  province  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  largest  are  Majorca, 
Minorca,  and  Iviza ; the  chief  tovsms 
Palma,  population  32,000,  and  Port 
Mahon. 

BALEEN  consists  of  from  300  to  400 
horny  plates  which  grow  from  the  palate 
of  certain  species  of  whales  and  hang  down 
into  the  mouth. 

BALFE,  MICHAEL  WILLIAM,  b.  at 

Dublin,  1808,  d.  1870  ; an  operatic  singer, 
and  the  composer  of  several  tuneful  operas, 
the  best  known  of  v/hich  is  the  “ Bohemian 
Girl.” 

BALFOUR,  ARTHUR  JAMES,  b.  1848. 
son  of  a Scotsman  and  nephew  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  employed  him 
as  his  Private  Secretary  at  the  Berlin 
Congress,  1878.  Mr.  Balfour  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  1887-91,  became 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1891, 
and  held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister, 
1902-5.  As  Irish  Secretary  he  showed 
unexpected  strength.  His  energetic  and 
judicious  management  of  tiie  Congested 
District  Board,  the  construction  of  Ijight 
Railways,  and  the  Zetland  Fund  for 
evicted  tenants  won  general  approval. 
The  chief  measures  of  his  premiership  were 
the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  the  Licens- 
ing Bill  of  1904,  Losing  his  seat  at  East 
Manchester  in  the  General  Election  of  1906, 
he  was  provided  with  one  in  the  City  of 
London  by  the  retirement  of  the  Hon. 
Alban  Gibbs.  His  chief  literary  works 
are  ” A Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,” 
and  ” The  Foundations  of  Belief.” 

BALIOL,  SIR  JOHN  DE,  of  Barnard 
Castle,  Durham,  fought  against  Simon  de 
Montfort  under  Henry  III.,  and  died 
in  exile,  1269.  In  order  to  escape  a 
scourging  at  the  doors  of  Durham  Cathedral 
he  founded  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

BALIOL,  JOHN,  son  of  the  former, 
b.  1259,  d.  1314 ; became  a claimant  for 
the  throne  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of 
Princess  Margaret,  1290.  Edward  I., 
king  of  England,  who  had  been  called  in 
as  arbitrator,  decided  in  his  favour,  and 
Baliol  did  homage  to  him  as  the  feudal 
, overlord  of  Scotland,  1292.  He  found  his 
position  full  of  indignities,  and  attempted 
to  recover  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  were  defeated  at  Dunbar, 
1296,  BaUol  was  captured,  and,  together 
with  his  son,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  three  years,  after 
which  he  was  permitted  to  withdi-aw  to 
his  estates  in  Normandy,  where  he  died. 

BALKANS,  THE,  a mountain  range 
extending  from  the  borders  of  Servia  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  now  forming  the 
southern  frontier  of  Bulgaria.  In  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  1877-8,  a Russian 
army  forced  a passage  across  the  range, 
and  a Turkish  force  of  32,000  men  surren- 
dered to  them  in  the  Shipka  Pass. 

BALKAN  PENINSULA,  THE,  the  most 
easterly  of  three  great  peninsulas  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  situated  south  of  the 
Danube,  and  terminating  towards  the 
south  in  the  secondary  peninsula  of  Greece. 
The  Balkan  States  comprise  Roumania, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria  with  East 
Roumelia,  and  Turkey.  The  population 
of  these  States  includes  amongst  others 
Turks,  Albanians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Armenians  and  Jews.  This  mixture  of 
races  with  its  accompanying  hostility  of 
creeds  leads  to  incessant  unrest,  and  is  the 
prime  cause  of  the  political  problem  known 
as  the  “ Eastern  Question.” 

BALL,  JOHN,  an  excommunicated 
priest,  who  became  associated  with  Wat 
Tyler  in  the  popular  insurrection  against 
the  government  of  Richard  II.,  1381. 
Ball  roused  the  people  by  preaching  to 
them  on  the  text  ‘ ‘ Whien  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  tlie  gentle- 
man ? ” He  was  captured  and  executed. 


BALL,  SIR  ROBERT,  b.  1840,  astrono- 
mer and  mathematician,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  became 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland,  1874,  and 
director  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Observatory,  1892,  and  has  held  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  He  has  done  more  than  any  one, 
both  by  writing  and  lecturing,  to  popu- 
larise the  study  of  Astronomy,  as  witness 
his  popular  books,  “ The  Story  of  the 
Heavens.”  “Time  and  Tide,”  and  his 
“ Atlas  of  Astronomy.”  He  is  an  author- 
ity on  applied  mathematics,  and  has 
wTitten  a “ ITeatise  on  the  Theory  of 
Screws.” 

BALLAD,  originally  a song  that 
accompanied  a dance,  now  denotes  a 
narrative  poem  in  a simple  rhymed  metre. 
The  mediteval  ballads  of  England  were  the 
work  of  minstrels  rather  than  scholars, 
and  were  made  for  the  people.  Bishop 
Percy  in  1765,  published  his  “ Reliques  of 
.iVneient  English  Poetry,”  and  this  collec- 
tion of  native  ballads  restored  to  favour 
that  forgotten  form  of  art. 

BALLARAT,  the  second  city  in  the 
province  of  Victoria,  Australia,  was  a 
famous  gold  mining  towm.  At  first 
the  gold  was  procured  by  washing  the 
soil ; this  source  is  now  exhausted,  and 
the  metal  is  obtained  by  crushing  the 
quartz  derived  from  deep  mines.  Tlie 
value  of  the  output  in  1902  was  £3,062,000. 

BALLAST.  (1)  The  material  placed 
in  light  cargo  vessels  to  ensure  stabihty, 
by  sinking  the  hull  to  a sufficient  depth  in 
the  water.  Iron,  stone,  gravel,  sand,  and 
water  are  commonly  used.  Water  ia 
sometimes  enclosed  in  water-tight  bags, 
which  are  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  hold,  or 
it  is  confined  beneath  a false  bottom  in  the 
ship,  or  contained  in  reservoirs  that  are 
at  other  times  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
cargo.  (2)  The  loose  material,  consisting 
of  broken  slag,  stones,  etc.,  placed  as 
a packing  between  railway  sleepers  to 
give  them  stabihty,  and  to  assist  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Une. 

BALLISTA,  a Roman  instrument  of 
war  used  for  hurling  heavy  stones.  It 
was  a kind  of  heavy  bow  fixed  on  a plat- 
form on  which  rested  the  missiles. 

BALLOON.  See  Aeronautics. 

BALLOT,  a method  t f secret  voting. 
The  voter  in  an  election  receives  from 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  polling  station 
a voting  paper,  which  bears  the  names  of 
all  the  candidates.  He  places  a cross 
against  the  names  of  those  he  supports, 
folds  the  paper,  and  deposits  it  in  a locked 
box.  The  principle  of  public  voting  by 
ballot  was  first  adopted  in  England  at  the 
election  of  school  boards  in  1870,  and  was 
extended  to  parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections  by  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872.  A 
similar  method  is  made  use  of  in  electing 
members  of  clubs,  scientific  societies,  etc., 
but  balls  of  different  colours  sometimes 
take  the  place  of  voting  papers. 

BALM^  COL  DE,  a famous  pass  off 
the  Rhone  Valley  between  Chamonix  and 
Martigny,  commanding  magnificent  views ; 
greatest  height  above  7.000  feet. 

BALMERINO,  a village  in  Fife  from 
which  the  Blphinstones  took  their  title. 
The  last  (sixth)  Lord  Balmerino  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  in  1764,  for 
complicity  in  the  ’45  Rebellion. 

BALMORAL  CASTLE,  the  Highland 
residence  of  the  king,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Dee,  Aberdeenshire.  The  estate 
was  purchased  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1851, 
and  the  present  castle  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  the  Prince  Consort,  1853-5. 

BALSAM,  an  exudation  from  plants  of 
the  bean  family  growing  in  tropical 
America.  The  exudation  contains  resin, 
a volatile  oil,  and  either  benzoic  or 
cinnamic  acid.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  an 
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exudation  from  the  stem  after  the  removal 
of  the  bark  ; Balsam  of  Tolu  is  obtained 
by  making  incisions  in  the  bark.  Both 
are  used  in  medicine  in  cases  of  bronchitis, 
rheumatism,  and  asthma.  The  Balm,  or 
Balsam  of  Gilead,  referred  to  in  tlie  Old 
Testament  and  by  ancient  writers,  is 
a liquid,  resinous  substance  obtained  from 
a small  tree  growing  in  Arabia,  etc.  It 
was  highly  prized  for  its  fragrance  and  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  being  considered 
a cure  for  many  diseases. 

BALTHAZAR.  See  Belshazzar. 

BALTIC,  THE,  an  inland  sea  in  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  about  twice  the 
size  of  England  and  Wales,  washing  the 
shores  of  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Denmark,  and  opening  into  the  North  Sea. 
The  sea  is  very  shallow,  and  its  waters  are 
fresher  than  the  ocean,  owing  to  the 
numerous  rivers  it  receives.  From  Decem- 
ber to  April  the  navigation  is  closed  by  ice. 

BALTIMORE,  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  is 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  city  and 
manufacturing  centre  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  U.S.A.,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  tiniversity.  It  exports 
grain,  flour,  and  tobacco.  Early  in  1904 
a fire  destroyed  a large  part  of  the  com- 
mercial section  of  the  city,  the  damage 
beingeatimatedat£20,000,0b0 ; population 
before  the  fire,  525,000. 

BALUCHISTAN,  area  132,000  square 
milc^  population  rather  more  than  one 
million  tribesmen,  extends  from  the  south 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
from  British  India  to  Persia.  Independent 
Baluchistan  is  ruled  by  the  Khan  of  Kelat, 
who  receives  an  annu^  subsidy  of  100,000 
rupees  from  the  Indian  government,  to 
whom,  in  1903,  he  granted  a perpetual 
lease  of  certain  border  lands  for  an 
additional  annual  payment.  Quetta  and 
the  Bolan  Pass  District  have  been  held 
on  lease  since  1883.  The  country  is 
chiefly  a d&sert  plateau,  peopled  by  two 
races,  the  Baluchis,  who  are  robber  nomads, 
and  the  Brahuis,  of  Mongolian  descent. 
A railway  is  being  constructed  from 
Quetta  for  93  miles  along  the  principal 
trade  route. 

BALZAC,  HONORE  DE,  b.  at  Tours, 
1799,  d.  1850,  a brilliant  French  novelist 
who  aimed  at  depicting  in  his  works  every 
phase  of  human  life,  but  died  before 
completing  his  scheme.  After  his  death, 
his  works  were  published  in  46  volumes, 
with  the  collective  title  of  the  “ Comedy 
of  Human  Life.” 

BAII^IBINO_  CItal.=“  babe  ”)  a term 
applied  especially  to  a figure  of  the  infant 
Christ  bedecked  with  jewels  in  the  Church 
of  the  Ara  Coeli  at  Rome,  This  image  is 
venerated  for  its  supposed  healing  powers, 
and  annually,  on  the  Epiphany,  is  shown 
with  great  ceremony  to  the  people. 

BAMBOO,  a species  of  giant  grass, 
common  in  most  tropical  countries.  In 
the  East  it  is  put  to  many  economic  uses, 
furnishing  materials  for  house  building, 
furniture,  domestic  utensils,  masts  of 
boats,  etc.  Paper  is  made  from  the 
sheaths  and  leaves,  and  the  stems  are 
used  as  water-pipes, 

BARTON  LECTURER  a course  of 
eight  divinity  lectures  dehvered  triennially 
at  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  which 
John  B amp  ton,  canon  of  Salisbury,  left 
property  to  the  University,  which  yields 
an  income  of  £200  a year.  The  course, 
first  delivered  in  1780,  and  until  recently 
given  annually,  was  founded  “ to  confirm 
and  establish  the  Christian  faith  and  to 
confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics.” 

BANANA,  a plant  native  to  the  tropics 
of  the  Old  World,  but  now  distributed 
throughout  the  hot  regions  of  America. 
The  seedless  ^it  forms  a valuable  food 
in  hot  countries,  and  large  quantities  are 


now  exported  to  England  from  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  The  fibres  of  the  stem 
and  leaves  are  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  and  for  cordage.  The 
plant,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 
plantain,  is  cultivated  from  suckers,  and 
the  produce  of  fruit  is  enormous. 

BANBURY,  a market  town  in  Oxford- 
•shire,  famous  for  its  cheese,  cakes,  and  ale  ; 
population  about  13,000. 

BANCROFT,  GEORGE,  b.  1800.  d.  1891. 
American  historian  and  diplomatist.  He 
was  educated  in  Germany  where  he 
associated  with  Goethe  and  Humboldt. 
His  “ History  of  the  United  States  ” was 
issued  in  ten  volumes  during  a period  of 
over  forty  years.  Meanwhile  he  was 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
Germany. 

BANDANA,  originally  an  Indian  spotted 
silk  handkerchief,  buib  now  a kind  of 
printed  handkerchief,  extensively  made  in 
Britain,  usually  of  cotton.  The  cloth  is 
first  dyed  red,  and  then  the  spots  are 
produced  by  applying  bleaching  powder 
under  pressure. 

BAND  OF  HOPE,  an  organisation  for 
promoting  the  teaching  of  temperance 
among  children.  It  w’as  founded  in 
1855.  It  has  about  30.000  branches  and 
a membership  of  over  three  millions. 

BANDY,  hockey  played  on  ice,  with 
rules  similar  to  those  of  hockey  on  land. 
It  is  played  extensively  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

BANFF.  (1)  A port  on  the  Moray 
Firth,  44  miles  north-west  of  Aberdeen, 
forming  one  of  the  Elgin  burghs.  Duff 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Fife,  is 
situated  near  the  town.  (2)  A small 
town  in  Alberta,  Canada,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way. At  Banff  Station  travellers  alight 
for  the  Canadian  National  Park,  20  miles 
by  10  miles,  containing  scenery  unsur- 
passed for  grandeur  and  beautv. 

BANGKOK,  the  “ Venice  of  the  East,” 
on  the  delta  of  the  river  Men  am,  is  the 
capital  of  Siam,  and  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  country,  the  trade  being  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
chief  exports  are  rice  and  teak-wood  • 
population  about  400,000. 

BANGWEOLO,  or  BEMB.A,  an  oval- 
shaped  lake,  a little  larger  than  Wales, 
in  Equatorial  Africa,  forming  the  head 
waters  of  the  Congo,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,690  feet.  The  lake  was  discovered  by 
Livingstone. 

BANK  HOLIDAYS,  or  general  holidays, 
so  called  because  on  those  days,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(Lord  Avebury),  the  banks  of  England 
and  Ireland  ai-e  authorised  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (1871)  to  be  closed  on  Easter 
Monday.  Whit  Monday,  the  first  Monday 
in  August  and  Boxing  Day.  in  addition 
to  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day,  as 
formerly.  In  Scotland  bank  holidays 
occur  on  New  Year’s  Day.  and  the  first 
Mondays  in  May  and  August,  in  addition 
to  Good  Friday  and  Cliristmas  Day.  The 
Stock  Exchange  keeps  holiday  also  on 
May  1 and  November  1. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.  was 
established  by  charter  in  1694,  and  at 
first  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges,  as  no 
other  banking  company  was  allowed  to 
do  business  in  the  kingdom.  The  charter 
was  renewed  in  1708,  but  with  a more 
limited  monopoly.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the 
passing  of  the  Banks  Bill  of  1826  that 
joint-stock  banks  began  to  be  established 
in  England  ; indeed,  the  first  business  of 
the  kind  in  London  did  not  begin  opera- 
tions until  1833.  The  Bank  of  England  still 
enjoys  a monopoly  of  certain  business,  and 
for  this  privilege  pays  to  the  government 
£180,000  annually,  and  the  profits  arising 
from  the  issue  of  notes  beyond  a certain 


sum.  In  addition  to  the  business  it  does 
with  private  customers,  it  acts  as  the 
Government  Banker,  manage?  the  National 
Debt,  and  pays  its  dividends.  It  issues 
Exchequer  bills  and  government  loans, 
and  also  manages  much  of  the  financial 
business  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Governments,  All  bankers  dealing  with 
the  London  Clearing  House  have  accounts 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  net  profits 
of  which,  for  the  half-year  ending  August, 
1903,  amounted  to  £715,767.  Since  1816 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  has  stood  at 
£14,553,000,  and  on  December  9th,  1903, 
there  was  a reserve  of  £3,148,604.  Since 
the  Gordon  Riots  of  1780,  when  the  bank 
premises  w’ere  considered  to  be  in  danger 
of  attack,  a military  guard  has  b^n 
nightly  stationed  there.  Refer  to  Indc^. 

BANK  NOTES  are  printed  promises, 
made  by  the  issuing  bank,  to  pay  to  the 
bearer  on  demand  a certain  sum  in  cash. 
£1  and  £2  notes  have  been  in  circulation 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  present,  notes 
are  not  issued  in  England  for  a smaller 
sum  than  £5,  though  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  still  issue  £1  notes. 
The  holder  of  a note  is  protected  against 
loss  by  the  legal  requirement  that  the 
issuing  bank  must  hold  a reserve,  either  in 
gold.  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  Govern- 
ment stock,  to  cover  a large  proportion  of 
the  amount  for  which  it  issues  notes.  By 
tlie  Banlc  Charter  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  permitted  to  issue  notes  to 
the  amount  of  £14,000,000.  since  increased 
to  £18.450,000,  an  amount  covered  by 
the  £11,015,100,  to  which  extent  the 
Government  is  indebted  to  the  Bank,  and 
by  other  • gilt-edged  ’ securities.  Every 
note  issued  in  excess  of  £18,450,000  must 
be  covered  by  gold  coins  or  bullion 
deposited  in  The  vaults  of  the  Bank. 
According  to  the  “Banker’s  Magazine” 
for  December,  1903,  the  fixed  issue  of 
bank  notes  by  the  banks  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  to  £29,370,328.  No 
Bank  of  England  note  is  issued  twice. 
In  the  manufacture  of  bank  notes,  every 
care  is  taken  to  render  forgery  difficult, 
or  easy  of  detection,  by  the  employment 
of  peculiar  paper  and  ink,  w^ater-marks, 
and  peculiarities  in  the  design. 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH,  b.  in  London, 
1743,  d,  1820,  a celebrated  naturalist, 
who  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  forty-one  years.  He  collected  botanical 
specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
on  his  death  bequeatlied  his  collection,  and 
a valuable  library,  to  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  created  a baronet  in  1781. 

BANNER,  a flag  bearing  a coat  of  arms, 
or  some  other  device,  and  attached  to 
a pole.  From  a very  early  period  banners 
have  been  used  for  directing  the  move- 
ments of  troops.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  tlie 
banner  indicated  the  rank  of  the  "bearer. 
Its  use  was  not  confined  to  warriors. 
Bishops  and  abbots  had  their  banners, 
bearing  the  effigies  of  saints,  borne  before 
them  in  religious  processions.  Every 
regiment  in  tlie  Briti^  army  is  provided 
with  banners,  called  “ colours,”  bearing 
the  regimental  badge,  and  inscribed  with 
tlie  names  of  battles  in  which  the  regiment 
has  taken  part. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a village  in  Stirling- 
shire, manufactures  carpets  and  tartans. 
The  village  was  the  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Robert  the  Bruce  over  Edward  II., 
1314,  by  which  the  independence  of 
Scotland  was  secured. 

BANSHEE,  a fairy  who,  according  to 
the  legends  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Brittany,  was  attached  to  a particular 
family,  and  by  her  wailiiisrs  foretold  the 
approaching  death  of  a member  of  the 
house. 

BANTING,  WILLIMl,  a Loudon  mer- 
chant who,  in  1863,  publislied  a pamphlet 
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on  a method  of  reducing  corpulence  by 
dieting.  He  recommended  the  use  of  lean 
meat,  fch,  and  dry  toast,  and  the  avoidance 
of  food  rich  in  starch,  sugar,  or  fat. 

BANTU,  the  language  of  the  natives  of 
the  interior  of  Tropical  Africa.  It  differs 
from  every  known  family  of  languages, 
the  inflections  being  usually  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  words. 

BANYAN,  the  Indian  fig.  The  branches 
of  the  tree  throw  out  supports  which  take 
root  when  they  reach  the  ground,  and 
grow  into  trunks  which,  in  their  turn, 
produce  similar  branches.  One  banyan 
is  said  to  have  sheltered  7,000  men. 

BA'OBAB,  a native  of  Tropical  Africa, 
is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  world. 
Its  trunk  is  often  30  feet  in  diameter,  but 
the  tree  is  not  proportionately  tall.  It 
produces  an  acid  pulpy  fruit,  known  as 
monkey-bread,  the  juice  of  which  forms 
a refreshing  beverage,  and  is  considered 
a specific  in  cases  of  fever.  The  bruised 
leaves  are  also  used  medicinally. 

BAP'TISTERY,  a building  or  portion 
of  a building  in  which  the  rite  of  baptism 
is,  or  was,  performed.  Among  the  early 
Christians  the  baptistery  was  detached 
from  the  Church  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
was  polygonal  or  circular  in  shape. 
Remarkable  specimens  are  to  be  seen  at 
Florence  and  Pisa. 

BAPTISTS,  a denomination  of  Christians 
who  hold  that  the  proper  mode  of  baptism 
is  by  immersion,  and  that  the  only  persons 
suitable  to  receive  the  rite  are  those  old 
enough  to  exercise  an  intelligent  faith. 
Each  congregation,  with  its  pastor  and 
deacons,  is  self-governing  ; church  mem- 
bership is  conferred  by  baptism,  and  every 
member  has  the  right  of  voting  on  any 
question  brought  before  a church-meeting. 
In  1903  the  denomination  possessed 
6.764  places  of  worship  in  the  United 
Engdom,  and  377,747  members.  (Refer  to 
“ Baptists”  in  Index.) 

BARBA  DOS,  the  oldest  and  healthiest 
of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  acquired  in  1605,  and  is,  next 
to  Jamaica,  the  most  valuable  of  our 
West  Indian  possessions.  The  chief 
exports  are  sugar  and  molasses.  In  1902 
the  Imperial  Government  allotted  £80,000 
to  the  island,  for  the  relief  of  the  sugar 
growem : population  nearly  200,000,  of 
whom  le5«  than  one-tenth  are  whites. 

BARBARA,  SAINT,  a Christian  martyr 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  patron  saint 
of  artillery.  Rhe  was  beheaded  by  her 
father,  who  is  said  to  have  been  struck 
dead  by  lightning  immediately  after  the 
act. 

BARB  ARY,  a general  name  applied  to 
the  north  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Sahara.  It  includes  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

BARBAULD,  ANJIE  LETITIA,  &.  in 

Loicestershire,  1743,  d.  1825,  English 
author.  She  first  became  known  as  a 
writer  of  hymns  and  of  poems  for  children, 
but  her  most  elaborate  work  was  a collec- 
tion of  English  novels  with  biographical 
and  critical  notes. 

BARBER.  (1;  Formerly  the  practice 
of  blood-letting  was  reconnized  as  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  barberls  profession, 
and  their  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  “ Barber-Surgeons.”  This 
connection  was  dissolved  in  1745,  but 
t'.e  barber’s  pole  may  still  be  seen  with 
its  chin  ba-.in  dangling  as  symbol  of  the 
old  function  of  surgery.  (2)  A keen 
winter  wind  which,  laden  with  particles  of 
ice  that  cut  tiie  face,  blows  at  certain 
time'-:  in  trie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

BARBETTE.  (1)  In  a fortrcrss  a plat- 
form from  -.'.iiich  gians  can  be  fired  over 
tne  parapet  in-tcad  of  through  an  em- 
brasure. (2)  In  war-ships  a platform 


provided  with  a heavy-armoured  breast- 
work behind  which  the  guns  are  revolved 
and  over  which  they  are  fired.  The 
barbette  system  has  superseded  that  of 
the  turret  since  1893,  when  armoured 
hoods  w’ere  first  employed  to  revolve  wdth 
the  guns.  In  the  earlier  barbette  ships 
the  whole  gun  was  exposed  except  when 
in  the  loading  position. 

BARBICAN,  a strong  flanking  tower  or 
outwork  guarding  the  approaches  to  a 
castle  or  fortress,  and  intended  especially 
to  protect  the  drawbridge.  At  Alnwick, 
York  and  Warwick  are  still  to  be  seen 
good  examples. 

BARCAROLLE,  a species  of  song 
peculiar  to  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  The 
name  is  applied  to  musical  compositions 
for  the  voice  or  piano,  written  in  imitation 
of  these  songs.  The  swaying  rhythm  is 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  plying 
of  the  oar  and  the  motion  of  the 
gondola. 

BARGELO'NA,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
is  the  principal  port  of  Spain  and  its 
largest  manufacturing  town.  The  staple 
industry  is  the  cotton  manufactm’e ; 
population  about  540,000. 

BAREBONE’S  PARLIAMENT  met  July 
4th,  and  resigned  its  power  into  the  hands 
of  Cromwell  December  13th,  1653.  The 
members  were  selected  by  Cromwell  and 
the  Council,  from  names  forwarded  by  the 
congregational  churches  as  being  those  of 
persons,  “ faithful,  fearing  God,  and 
hating  covetousness.”  The  parliament 
was  named  after  one  of  the  members  for 
London,  “ Praise-God  Barebones.” 

BARENTZ,  WILLIAM,  a Dutch  Arctic 
explorer  who  discovered  Spitzbergen,  and 
explored  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla ; 
d.  1596. 

BARHAM,  RICHARD,  5.  at  Canterbury, 
1788,  d.  1845,  a minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s, 
is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
“ Ingoldsby  Legends,”  aseriesof  humorous 
tales  in  verse,  which  first  appeared  in 
“ Bentley’s  Miscellany,”  in  1837,  and  have 
been  republished  many  times  since. 

B ARIL 'LA,  an  impure  carbonate  of 
soda  obtained  by  burning  plants  grown 
in  salt  marshes  or  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
preparation  formerly  employed  a number 
of  people  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  industry  has 
declined  owing  to  the  discovery  of  methods 
of  preparing  the  carbonate  from  common 
sal  t. 

BARING-GOULD,  SABINE,  &.  1834, 
divine,  traveller,  novelist  and  music 
writer.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  our  day,  his  subjects  including 
religion,  folk-lore,  topography,  history 
and  romance.  His  most  important  work 
is  “ The  Lives  of  the  Saints  ” (15  vols.). 
Of  his  novels  “ Mehalah,”  “ John  Herring,” 
and  the  “ Broom  Squire  ” are  popular. 
Still  more  so  are  his  hymns  “ Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers,”  “Now  the  day  is  over,” 
and  “Through  the  night  of  doubt  and 
sorrow.”  His  versatility  may  be  judged 
from  his  most  interesting  works  on  Dart- 
moor, Brittany,  the  Riviera,  Iceland, 
Mediaeval  Myths,  and  Virgin  Saints. 

BARLEY,  a species  of  grass  more  hardy 
than  wheat.  In  Europe  and  America  it 
is  chiefly  cultivated  for  making  malt  for 
brewing  and  distilling.  It  is  also  used  for 
feeding  cattle.  Pearl-barley  is  barley 
freed  from  the  husk,  in  a mill,  and  is  used 
for  thickening  soups  and  broth. 

BARMECIDE’S  FEAST,  an  imaginary 
banquet.  The  phrase  is  derived  from 
a story  in  the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertain- 
ment. Schacabac,  a hungry  beggar, 
applied  to  a weal  thy  Barmecide  for  charity, 
and  was  invited  to  partake  of  a sump- 
tuous feast.  Several  rich  dishes  were 
called  for  in  succession  by  the  host,  and 
a pretence  was  made  of  serving  each,  but 


none  actually  appeared.  The  beggar 
displayed  great  good  humour,  expressed 
his  delight  with  each  course,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  form  of  an  empty  dish,  and  finally 
won  for  himself  a real  meal  and  a position 
in  the  household. 

BARMOUTH,  a favourite  Welsh  water- 
ing-place, standing  on  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Mawddach,  Merionethshire. 

BARNABAS,  SAINT,  also  known  as 
Joses,  a native  of  Cyprus,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  first  Christian  community  at 
Antioch.  According  to  tradition  he  was 
stoned  to  death  at  Cyprus,  61,  A.D. 

BARNACLE,  a genus  of  crustaceans 
commonly  found  adhering  to  logs  of  wood, 
and  to  the  bottoms  of  ships.  Barnacles 
begin  life  as  active  larvae.  In  the  adult 
stage  the  creature  surrounds  itself  with 
a multivalved  shell.  The  six  pairs  of 
limbs  remain  free,  and  are  capable  of 
slight  protrusion,  while  the  mouth,  with 
its  mandibles,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shell  cavity.  The  acorn  barnacle  covers 
our  piers  at  the  seaside  with  a white  crust 
of  shells. 

BARNARDO,  THOMAS  JOHN,  com- 
monly called  Dr.  Barnardo,  6.  1845,  d. 
1905,  a distinguished  philanthropist. 
While  a medical  student  he  founded  his 
home  for  waifs  and  strays  in  Stepney. 
In  1899  the  institution  was  incorporated 
under  the  title  “ The  National  Incor- 
porated Association  for  the  Reclamation  of 
Destitute  Children.”  His  ruling  principle 
was  that  no  destitute  child  should  ever  be 
refused  admission.  He  established  four 
branch  missions,  and  140  homes,  of  which 
four  are  in  Canada.  There  are  8,000 
children  at  present  (1906)  in  residence,  the 
daily  expenditure  being  £240.  Over 
17,000  have  been  settled  as  emigrants  in 
Canada,  and  60,000  have  passed  through 
the  institution. 

BARNATO,  BARNETT  ISAACS,  &.  1852, 

of  Jewish  parentage  in  London,  d.  1897. 
He  went  out  to  South  Africa  in  1873,  and 
with  his  brother,  Harry  Barnato,  settled 
in  Kimberley,  where  they  made  a fortune 
in  the  diamond  industry.  His  firm, 
“ Barnato  Bros.,”  amalgamated  with  the 
De  Beers  Company  under  Cecil  Rhodes. 
He  built  a magnificent  mansion  in  Park 
Lane,  which,  however,  he  never  occupied. 
Returning  from  South  Africa  in  broken 
health,  he  threw  himself  overboard. 

BARNES,  WILLIAM,  5.  near  Salisbury, 
1800,  d.  1886,  a poet  and  scholar.  He 
lived  a quiet  life  as  a Dorsetshire  incum- 
bent, and  made  a reputation  as  a pastoral 
poet  by  his  “ Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the 
Dorset  Dialect”  and  “ Hwomley  Rhymes.” 
He  gives  a true  picture  of  human  life,  with 
its  quaintness  and  humour,  as  well  as  of 
nature  in  all  its  varied  beauty,  within  the 
limits  of  his  secluded  parish. 

BARNET,  a town  in  the  south  of  Hert- 
fordshire, is  celebrated  for  its  horse  and 
cattle  fair.  In  the  battle  fought  here  in 
1471  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  by 
the  Yorkists,  and  Warwick,  the  “king 
maker,”  was  slain.  An  obelisk  now 
marks  the  spot  where  Warwick  fell ; 
population  about  10,000. 

BARNUM,  PHINEAS,  5.  in  America, 
1810,  d.  1891,  began  his  career  as  a show- 
man in  1834,  by  exhibitingGeorge  Washing- 
ton’s nurse.  ‘ ‘ Tom  Thumb  ” proved 
another  success,  and  by  his  “ Jenny 
Lind  ” Concerts,  in  1849,  Barnum  realised 
a fortune,  which  he  afterwards  lost.  In 
1871  he  organised  his  “ Greatest  Show  on 
Earth,”  with  which  he  toured  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  amassed  another 
fortune. 

BARODA,  a native  state  under  a prince 
known  as  the  Gaekwar,  in  the  province 
of  Bombay : area  8,570  square  miles  j 
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population  1,950,000.  The  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  is  250  miles  north  of  Bombay 
in  the  centre  of  the  State. 

BAROM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  the  air.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  consists  of  a vertical  glass 
tube  about  33  inches  in  length,  closed  at 
one  end.  This  is  filled  with  mercury,  and 
inverted,  with  its  open  end  under  the 
surface  of  more  of  the  sameli  quid  contained 
in  a shallow  vessel.  The  mercury  in  the 
tube  falls  until  it  reaches  a point  about 
30  inches  above  the  mercury  in  the  cup. 
The  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  cup  to  the  top  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  called  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  A height  of  30  inches  indicates 
an  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  and  a variation  of  one 
inch  in  the  height  marks  a change  of  half 
a pound  in  the  pressure.  In  the  Syphon 
Barometer  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
bent  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  and 
the  cup  is  dispensed  with.  Also  see 
Aneroid. 

BARON,  the  lowest  degree  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
feudal  times  the  barons  were  the  tenants  in 
chief  of  their  feudal  overlord,  the  king, 
and  had  a seat  and  vote  in  the_  royal 
courts  and  tribunals.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  the  word  has  had  a more 
restricted  meaning,  and  is  now  applied 
only  to  those  peers  who  take  precedence 
after  the  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and 
viscounts. 

BARONET,  the  lowest  hereditary  title 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  order  was 
instituted  by  James  I.  in  1611,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  province 
of  Ulster,  and  all  baronete  are  still  entitled 
to  bear  on  their  coats  of  arms  the  bloody 
hand  of  Ulster. 

BAROTSE  LAND,  lies  to  the  north  of 
Matabele  Land,  on  the  Upper  Zambesi, 
and  forms  the  north-west  part  of  Rhodesia, 
a territory  controlled  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  The  inhabitants,  like 
the  Matabele,  are  a Bantu  people. 

BARRATRY.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

BARRIE,  JAMES  MATTHEW,  &.  I860, 
at  Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire,  a village  that 
he  immortalised  as  “ Thrums.”  The  life 
of  his  mother  and  his  own  early  aspirations 
are  recorded  with  singular  beauty  in 
“ Margaret  Ogilvy.”  He  migrated  to  the 
Midlands  where  he  worked  as  a journalist. 
Thence  he  came  to  London  and  wrote  for 
several  newspapers.  He  won  popularity 
by  his  “ Auld  Licht  Idylls”  and  “A 
Window  in  Thrums”  and  “The  Little 
Minister.”  It  is  as  a dramatist,  however, 
that  he  has  achieved  his  chief  successes. 
“Walker,  London,”  “The  Professor’s 
Love  Story,”  “The  Admirable  Crichton.” 
“ Little  Mary,”  and  “ Peter  Pan,”  with  all 
their  whimsicality  and  humour,  represent 
a series  of  successes  that  would  be  hard  to 
parallel  in  recent  English  drama. 

BARRIER  REEF,  a reef  of  c^al  found 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  ftie  Great 
Barrier  Reef  of  Australia  lies  off  the  coast 
of  Queensland,  and  consists  of  a series  of 
reefs  stretching  for  a distance  of  1,200 
mil^,  and  having  a width  of  100  miles  in 
the  south.  The  channel  between  it  and 
the  shore  is  from  20  to  70  miles  wide.  The 
barrier  is  broken  by  several  deep  channels, 
which  occur  opposite  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
where  the  flow  of  fresh  water  prevents  the 
growth  of  coral. 

BARROW,  a mound  heaped  over  the 
burial  place  of  a person  of  distinction,  or 
of  warriors  slain  in  battle.  Barrows  are 
found  m many  parts  of  the  world.  In 
EnglaniPxhey  are  scattered  over  the  open 
downs,  and  along  the  ridges  of  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  and  parts  of  Hampshire.  The 
excavations  of  a large  number  of  British 
barrows  by  Dr.  Greenwell  led  to  the 


discovery  of  many  remarkable  pieces  of 
ancient  ware,  which  are  now  to  be  seen, 
along  with  other  prehistoric  relics,  in  the 
“Greenwell”  cases  at  the  British  Museum. 

BARROW  IN  FURNESS,  a seaport  in 
North  Lancashire,  opposite  Walney  Island, 
has  the  largest  steel  manufactures  in  the 
kingdom.  The  town  owes  its  rapid  growth 
— less  than  60  years  ago  it  was  a hamlet 
inhabited  by  100  people — to  the  discovery 
of  iron  in  the  neighbourhood  ; population 
about  60,000. 

BARROW,  ISAAC,  5.  in  London,  1630, 
d.  1677,  a celebrated  English  theologian, 
mathematician,  and  astronomer ; made 
Master  of  Trinity  College  in  1672. 

BARROW,  SIR  JOHN,  5.  near  Ulver- 
stone,  Lancashire,  1764,  d.  1848,  occupied 
the  position  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
1804-45,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to 
literature  and  geographical  science.  He 
published  biographies  of  Drake,  Anson, 
and  Howe ; Voyages  of  Discovery  and 
Research  within  the  Arctic  Regions  ; and 
an  Autobiography,  written  at  the  age 
of  83. 

BARRY,  SIR  CHARLES,  &.  at  West- 
minster, 1795,  d.  1860,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was 
knighted  in  1852. 

BARRY,  SIR  JOHN  WOLFE,  6.  1836, 
civil  engineer,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  He  designed  the  Black- 
friars,  Kew,  and  Tower  Bridges  over  the 
Thames.  He  is  consulting  engineer  to 
several  railway  companies,  and  has  acted 
on  many  important  public  commissions. 
He  was  knighted  in  1894  on  the  opening 
of  the  Tower  Bridge. 

BAR  SINISTER.  Refer  to  Index. 

BARTH,  HEINRICH,  6.  at  Hamburg, 
1821,  d.  1865  ; a distinguished  African 
traveller,  explored  a considerable  portion 
of  the  north  and  centre  of  the  continent, 
and  published  an  account  of  his  travels, 
and  an  important  work  on  the  languages 
of  the  countries  he  visited. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  SAINT,  an  apostle 
of  Christ,  and  probably  the  Nathanael  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel.  He  is  said  to  have 
laboured  in  the  south  of  Arabia  and  in 
Armenia,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
by  crucifixion,  at  Albania  Pyla,  (now 
Durbend),  in  Russia. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR,  an  annual 
market  formerly  held  on  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day,  at  Smithfield.  The  fair  was  instituted 
by  Henry  I.,  in  1133.  In  course  of  time  it 
lost  its  tbusiness  character,  became  an 
occasion  of  revelry  and  debauchery,  and 
was  finally  abolished  in  1855. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  MASSACRE  OF 
SAINT,  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France  by  the  orders  of  Charles  IX.  and 
his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici.  The 
massacres  began  in  Paris  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Day,  1572,  extended  to  the  whole  of 
France,  and  continued  for  thirty  days  in 
most  of  the  provinces  ; 30,000  Protestants 
are  said  to  have  been  slaughtered. 

BAR'TIZAN,  a small  turret  projecting 
beyond  the  face  of  the  main  building  in 
mediaeval  fortifications. 

BARTOLOMEO,  FRA,  6.  1469,  d.  1517, 
a Florentine  painter  who  owed  much  to 
the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  in 
his  turn  greatly  influenced  Raphael.  He 
was  a follower  of  the  reformer  Savonarola, 
after  whose  death  he  became  a monk.  His 
best  works  are  in  Florence ; the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  and  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
can  each  boast  of  only  one  of  his  pictures. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  lay-figure. 

BARTOLOZZI,  FRANCESCO,  &.  at 
Florence  1727,  d.  1815,  a celebrated 
engraver.  He  was  induced  to  settle  in 
England,  where  he  soon  established  a 
permanent  fame  as  a master  of  line- 
engraving.  The  diploma  still  issued  by 
the  Royal  Academy  was  engraved  by 


him  from  a design  by  Cipriani,  and  is 
considered  one  of  his  masterpieces.  He 
spent  his  last  years  in  Lisbon,  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  school  of  engravers. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  the  “holy 
Maid  of  Kent,”  a servant  girl  subject  to 
trances,  during  which  she  made  use  of 
incoherent  words  and  phrases,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  Divine  inspirations.  For 
uttering  pretended  revelations  against 
the  divorce  of  Henry  VlH.  from  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  and  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
in  the  country,  she  was  executed,  1534. 

BARTON,  SIR  EDMUND,  6.  1849,  an 
Australian  statesman  and  lawyer.  He 
was  premier  of  the  first  Federal  Cabinet 
in  1901,  and  was  present  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  in  London  in  1902.  The 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  was 
largely  due  to  his  energetic  advocacy. 

BASALT  is  a dark  rock  produced  by  the 
solidification  of  molten  lava.  In  cooling 
it  frequently  has  separated  into  vertical 
columns  as  in  the  Giant’s  Causeway  and 
Pingal’s  Cave. 

BASE-BALL,  an  American  ball  game 
developed  from  the  English  game  of 
“ rounders.”  The  game  has  become 
highly  organised,  and  is  largely  played  by 
“ professionals.”  It  is  as  much  the 
national  game  of  the  United  States  as 
cricket  is  the  national  game  of  England. 

BASEL  or  BALE,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  silk  and 
chemicals,  and  is  one  of  the  great  financial 
centres  of  the  world.  An  important 
ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here, 
1431-43. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS,  irregular  troops  in 
the  pay  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and 
recruited  principally  from  the  Asiatic 
provinces.  They  are  turbulent  and  ill- 
disciplined,  and  at  various  times  have  been 
guiltv  of  great  atrocities. 

BASHKIRTSEFF,  MARIE,  h.  1860.  d. 
1884,  a Russian  painter  and  diarist.  Her 
“ Umbrella  ” and  “ The  Meeting  ” in  the 
Luxembourg,  Paris,  display  her  genius, 
and  her  “ Journal  ” and  “ Further 
Memoirs  ” disclose  a nature  and  tempera- 
ment at  once  emotional,  vain,  and  super- 
sensitive. 

BASIL,  surnamed  “the  Great,”  5.  329, 
d.  379,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Greek  Church.  He  led  a 
life  of  asceticism,  and  his  rules  for  monastic 
orders  are  still  followed  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  He  became  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  370,  and  was  a powerful 
advocate  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  the 
struggle  with  Arianism. 

BASILICA.  (1)  Originally  denoted  a 
king’s  palace,  but  the  name  was  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  a hall  in  which  justice  vns 
administered  or  business  transacted.  The 
hall  usually  included  a nave,  aisles  sur- 
mounted by  galleries,  and  a semicircular 
apse  at  one  end.  Many  Roman  Basilicas 
were  afterwards  adapted  for  use  as 
Christian  Churches,  and  the  plans  for  new 
places  of  worship  followed  similar  lines. 
(2)  A code  of  laws  compiled  by  Basil  I., 
Emperor  of  the  East,  and  his  son  Leo, 
first  published  in  sixty  books  in  887. 

BAS'ILISK,  a mythical  serpent,  also 
called  a cockatrice,  that  inhabited  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  killed  plants  and 
animals  by  its  breath,  and  men  by  its 
direct  gaze,  so  that  it  could  be  approached 
only  by  the  aid  of  a mirror.  (2)  A genus  of 
harmless  lizards  inhabiting  Guiana  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  and  also  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  creature  is 
adapted  for  tree  climbing  and  for  swim- 
ming. The  crested  basilisk  is  over  three 
feet  in  length.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be 
wholesome,  as  tender  as  chicken,  and  to 
possess  the  flavour  of  venison. 
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BASQUES,  a people  inhabiting  the 
districts  in  Spain  and  Prance  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Pyrenees.  Differing  in  language 
and  characteristics  from  the  peoples  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  they  represent,  it  is  thought, 
a primitive  stock  that  has  survived  the 
Aryan  invasions.  They  are  of  excellent 
physique  and  make  capital  sailors.  They 
are  industrious  and  lively  in  dispasition. 
Their  national  game  " pelota,”  is  becoming 
generally  known.  Many  have  emigrated 
to  South  America,  where  they  number 
more  than  200,000.  The  home  population 
is  G50.000. 

BASRA,  a river  port  on  the  Euphrates, 
70  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
situated  in  marshy  and  low  ground,  and  Ls 
the  furthest  point  navigable  for  sea-going 
vessels.  It  does  a large  export  trade  in 
rice,  barley  and  dates. 

BAS-RELIEF,  or  “ low  relief,”  a term 
in  art  denoting  sculptures  slightly  pro- 
jecting above  the  general  surface.  The 
metopes  and  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  (see 
Elgin  Marbles)  are  in  alto  relievo  or  ” high 
relief,”  that  is,  they  are  almost  detached. 
In  mezzo-relievo  the  proportion  of  detach- 
ment is  half,  and  in  low-relief  or  basso- 
relievo  proper,  the  detachment  is  slight. 

BASS  ROCK,  a circular  rock  about 
a mile  in  circumference,  rising  to  a height 
of  420  feet,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  inaccessible  except  at  the  south- 
east. Many  prominent  Covenanters  were 
imprisoned  in  its  castle,  and  the  Rock  was 
the  last  place  in  Britain  to  vield  to  William 
III. 

BASS  STRAIT,  the  channel,  150  miles 
across,  separating  Tasman  ia  from  Austral  ia, 
named  after  the  commander  of  the  boat’s 
crow  that  first  sailed  through  it. 

BASSOON',  a wind  insti’ument,  the 
speaking  part  of  which  is  a double  reed. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a tube  of  wood 
nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  bent  sharply 
upon'itself,  so  that  the  bell  is  brought  into 
position  above  the  metal  mouthpiece, 
w’hich  contains  the  reed.  It  is  very  effec- 
tive in  an  orchestra,  forming  the  bass  of 
the  “ wood  wind.” 

BASTILLE,  TIIE,  was  built,  1370-88, 
as  a fortress  for  the  defence  of  Paris, 
and  was  also  used  as  a state  prison.  Th® 
building  was  protected  by  towers,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a moat.  On  14th  July, 
1789,  it  was  attacked  by  the  populace  of 
Paris.  Its  fall  was  the  signal  for  a general 
uprising  of  the  people  throughout  France, 
against  the  Government,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  the  great  French  Revolution. 
A column,  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots 
of  July  1789  and  1830  marks  the  site. 

BASTINADO,  a punishment  common 
over  the  whole  East,  consisting  of  blows 
with  a stick,  generally  upon  the  soles  of 
the  feet. 

BASTION,  a bulwark  projecting  in  front 
of  the  general  line  of  fortifications,  and  so 
deigned,  that  its  guns  command  the 
country  in  front,  and  may  also  be  ti’ained 
along  the  line  of  ramparts,  so  as  to  protect 
the  latter  from  assault. 

BASUTOLAND.  Refer  to  Index. 

BATAVIA,  on  the  north  coast  of  Java, 
is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  ; population  150,000. 

BATH,  on  the  Lower  Avon,  is  the 
largest  town  in  Somersetshire,  and  is 
built  almost  entirely  of  Bath  stone,  a 
species  of  sand-stone  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  derives  its 
name  from  the  hot  baths  and  mineral 
springs  that  have  helped  to  make  it  a 
fashionable  watering  place  from  the  time 
of  the  Pv-omans  to  the  present  day.  The 
abbey  church  was  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  and  completed  in  1609  ; 
population  about  50,000. 

BATH,  ORDER  OF  TEE.  Refer  to 

Index, 


BATHOS,  a sudden  descent  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Usually  this 
fault  is  committed  unwittingly  by  writers 
aspiring  to  be  impressive,  but  Byron  has 
a fine  satirical  example  : — 

“ With  eagle  pinions  soaring  to  tlie  skie.s 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise.” 

BATHS.  See  Med.  Diet. 

BATH-STONE,  a yellow  limestone 
quarried  extensively  in  Wiltshire  and 
Somersetshire,  and  taking  its  name  from 
Bath,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used. 
It  works  easily,  hardens  on  ex^josure,  but 
in  London  perishes  quicldy. 

BATHURST.  (1)  The  centre  of  a pas- 
toral, agricultural,  and  gold-mining  distiuct 
in  New  South  Wales ; it  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  chief  wheat-growing  district 
of  the  colony.  The  first  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia  took  place  in  1851,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  town  ; population 
about  10,000.  (2)  The  capital  of  British 

Gambia,  West  Africa,  stands  at  tlio  mouth 
of  the  river  Gambia ; population  about 
9,000. 

BATOUM,  a seaport  in  Trans-Caucasia, 
has  the  safest  harbour  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Tlie  town  was 
ceded  to  Pi.u.ssia  by  Turkey  in  1878. 

BATTALION,  a unit  of  command  in 
infantry  for  tactical  purposes.  In  the 
British  army  every  territorial  regiment  is 
intended  to  consist  of  two  battalions  of 
regular  troops,  each  consisting  of  from 
800  to  1,000  men,  and  commanded  by 
a lieutenant-colonel,  twm  militia  battalions, 
and  the  affiliated  volunteers.  The  bat- 
talion  is  divided  into  ten  service  companies, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions. 

BATTENBERG,  a small  town  in  Prussia, 
about  40  miles  west  of  Cassel.  It  is  from 
this  place  that  the  late  liusband  of  our 
Princess  Beatrice,  (youngest  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria),  drew  his  title. 

BATTENBERG,  PRINCESS  HENRY  OF  i 

See  Beatrice,  Princess, 

BATTENS,  a term  now  applied  by 
importers  to  all  pieces  of  sawn  timber 
having  a cross  section  of  from  6 to  27 
square  inches.  Any  piece  of  wmod  nailed 
across  jointed  boards  to  prevent  wai'ping 
is  also  called  a batten. 

BATTERING-RAM,  a heavy  beam  used 
in  sieges  in  ancient  and  mediseval  times. 
It  was  shod  at  one  end  with  a “ ram’s 
head  ” of  heavy  metal,  w hich  by  continued 
impacts  broke  in  the  wall.  The  beam  was 
either  swung  or  roiled,  and  the  operators 
were  protected  by  a roof. 

BATTERY.  (1)  In  artillery,  a number 
of  guns,  and  the  complement  of  men.  horses, 
gun-carriages,  ammunition-waggons,  etc., 
required  to  work  them.  In  the  British, 
French,  and  German  armies  a battery 
consists  of  six  guns ; in  the  Russian  army, 
of  twelve.  (2)  All  the  lines  of  a fortre.ss 
behind  the  parapets  of  which  guns  are 
placed.  (3)  Any  raised  platform,  which 
may  be  either  floating  or  fixed,  on  which 
cannon  are  mounted.  (4)  In  law,  an 
assault  by  beating  or  wounding. 

BATTLE,  a market  town  in  Sussex, 
seven  miles  north  of  Hastings,  so  called 
from  the  battle  of  Senlac,  in  which 
William  the  Conqueror  defeated  Harold, 
1066.  To  commemorate  his  victory,  he 
founded  and  richly  endowed  the  abbey, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  show  the  gate-house, 
hall,  almonry,  the  refectory,  a portion  of 
the  cloisters,  and  remains  of  the  church  ; 
population  about  3,000. 

BATTLEMENTS  are  parapets  sur- 
mounting the  walls  of  a town,  castle,  or 
tower,  with  rt^ularly  intervening  space? 
originally  intended  for  the  discharge  of 
weapons.  The  interstices  are  called  em- 
brasures or  crenelles,  and  the  uprights. 
cops  or  merlons,  OreneUations  or  battle- 
ments came  to  be  used  extensively  as  an 


ornament  by  church  builders  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries. 

BATTUE,  a method  of  killing  game  by 
beaters  driving  them  to  a j/lace  occupied 
in  advance  by  tlie  sportsmen,  each  of 
whom  is  asually  provided  with  two  guns, 
which  are  re-loaded  by  an  attendant  as  soon 
as  discharged.  In  fact,  a battue  isdesigned 
to  give  as  little  labour  as  poaiible  to  the 
sportsman. 

BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON.  Accord- 
ing to  Greek  mythology,  they  were  two 
poor  people  of  Flu-ygia,  v.ho  entertained 
Jupiter  and  Mercury,  after  those  pod.s, 
who  were  travelling  in  disguise,  had  been 
refused  hospitality  by  their  neighbours. 
They  and  tlieir  cottage  were  saved  from 
the  deluge  which  de.stroyed  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  cottage 
was  transformed  into  a temple,  in  which 
Philemon  and  Baucis  officiated  as  priest 
and  priestes-s. 

BAUR,  FERDINAND,  b.  near  Stuttgart, 
1792,  J.  1660 ; a celebrated  German 
tlieologian,  and  founder  of  the  “ Now 
Thbingen  School  of  Theology.”  He 
pnbli.'^hed  works  on  various  Christian 
dogmas,  including  the  Atonement,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation, 
criticisms  on  the  Gospels  and  certain  of 
St.  i’aul’.s  Epi.stles,  and  a history  of 
Christian  doctrine  to  the  end  of  the  18tli 
century.  His  views  have  had  a great 
influence  on  modern  tlieologv. 

BAVARIA,  the  second  in  size  and 
population  of  the  German  states,  ia 
situated  i,i  the  south  of  the  empire,  and 
consists  cliielly  of  a high  tahieland  crossed 
by  ranges  of  mountains  hilJs.  The 
area  Is  29,286  square  .vs,  and  the 
population  about  6^  miii.i.  50  per  cent, 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  ounculture,  and 
about  25  i)cr  cent,  in  mining  and  manu- 
factures. The  capital  is  Munich. 

BAXTER,  RICHARD,  b.  at  Kowton,  in 
Shropshire,  1615,  d.  Ih'Jl,  was  the  most 
eminent  English  divine  of  tlje  17th 
century.  He  mlni?tere<l  as  pariah  priest 
of  Kidderminster  for  19  years,  though 
his  sympathies  were  always  with 
tlie  Puritans.  In  the  Civil  War  he  sided 
with  the  Parliamentarians,  and  became 
chaplain  to  one  of  the  regiments ; never- 
theless he  openly  exiircssed  his  disapproval 
of  the  execution  of  Char]e.s.  and  of  tlie 
position  taken  by  Cromwell.  On  the 
Restoration  he  became  a chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  was  offered  the  see  of  Hereford. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  at  length  drove  him 
from  the  English  Church,  and,  in  1682,  ha 
was  tried  for  sedition,  because  certain 
passages  in  his  commentary  were  deemed 
hostile  to  episcopacy.  Jeffreys  condemned 
him  to  be  imprisoned  imtil  a fine  of  500 
marks  was  paid,  but  he  was  released  after 
nearly  18  months,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  peace.  His  writings  wera 
numerous.  The  most  popular  were : — 
“ The  Saints’  Everlasting  Rest,”  ” Dying 
Thoughts,”  and  the  ” to  the  Uncon- 
verted.” The  last  was  translated  into 
nearly  every  European  language. 

BAYARD,  CHEVALIER  DE,  b.  in  the 
Chateau  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  France, 
1475,  d.  1524 ; ‘‘  the  Good  Knight, 

without  fear  and  without  reproach,”  the 
descendant  of  many  generations  of 
warriors.  He  won  renown  in  the  wars  of 
Charles  VTII.,  Louis  XII..  and  Francis  I., 
the  last  of  whom,  at  his  own  request, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  his 
hands,  after  the  battle  of  Marignano,  1515. 
Bayard,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
courage,  justice,  generosity,  modesty,  and 
loyalty,  was  mortally  wounded  while 
defenffing  a pass  near  the  river  Sesia,  in 
Italy,  when  he  ordered  himself  to  be  placed 
facing  the  enemy,  with  his  back  to  a tree. 

BAYEUX,  a Norman  town  in  the 
province  of  Calvados,  France,  manufao- 
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tares  lace  and  hosiery,  and  possesses  an 
ancient  Gothic  cathedral.  In  the  public 
library  Ls  pr&^erved  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
which  represents  scenes  connected  with 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  com- 
mencing with  Harold’s  visit  to  the  court 
of  William,  and  ending  with  his  death  at 
the  battle  of  Senlac.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  worked  by  Matilda,  the  wife  of  j 
the  Conqueror,  and  her  attendants.  | 

BAYONNE,  a strongly  fortifled  town  in 
the  south-west  of  Prance,  about  four  miles  j 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  was  held  by  the 
English  from  1152  to  1451.  Its  cathedral 
church  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The 
“ bayonet  ” is  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  being  invented  at  Bayonne, 
about  the  year  1640. 

BAYREUTH,  the  home  of  Wagner,  is 
In  Bavaria.  The  town,  well  situated  on 
the  Red  Maine,  has  a handsome  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  and  a beautiful 
national  theatre  built  in  1875  for  the 
performance  of  Wagner’s  operas.  Bay- 
reuth was  the  home  also  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  whose  house,  as  well  as  that  of 
Wagner,  is  a centre  of  attraction. 

BAZAAR,  an  Eastern  word  signifying 
a market-place,  or  an  “ exchange.”  The 
bazaars  of  India  are  permanent,  and  hero 
one  has  to  go  for  all  the  uece-ssaries  of  life. 
The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  institutions 
which  answer  to  oim  “ Exchange.”  The 
bazaars  of  Constantinople  and  Cairo  are 
renowned. 

BAZAmE,  FRANCOIS,  5.  at  Veraailles, 
1811,  d.  1888,  distingui.shed  himself  ns 
a soldier  in  Algiers,  the  Crimea,  and  ^ 
Mexico,  and  became  a marshal  of  Prance.  I 
He  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  at , 
the  beginning  of  tlie  Pranco-Gorman  War, 
1870-1 ; but,  after  the  fall  of  Sedan,  j 
was  surrounded  in  Metz,  and  compelled  | 
to  surrender  with  the  whole  of  his  forcc.i.  | 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was 
tried  by  court-martial  and  condemned  I 
to  death.  The  sentence  was  commuted  | 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Ue  escaped  to 
Madrid,  and  wrote  a book  justifying  his; 
action  at  Metz,  but  its  sale  was  prohibited 
in  Prance. 

BEACHY  HEAD,  about  two  miles 
south-west  of  Eastbourne,  is  the  highc-.t 
headland  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
rising  to  a height  of  570  feet.  Off  this 
cape  a combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet 
fiulTcred  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Prench, 
1690. 


bear  gardea«.  The  animal  was  chained 
to  a post  and  worried  by  ^jecially  txaineJ 
mastiffs.  The  practice  was  finally  abol- 
ished in  England  by  an  Act  pa-vsed  in 
1835. 

BEARD.  The  fashion  in  beards  has 
varied  at  various  times  and  among  different 
nations.  By  the  Levitical  law.  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  ” mar  the  corners  ” of 
the  beard.  (Xev.  xix.  27.)  Its  growth 
was  generally  cultivated  among  Eastern 
peoples.  The  figures  on  the  Babylonian 
cylinders  are  bearde<l,  the  i’er-ian  kings 
are  said  to  have  interwoven  their  beards 
with  gold  thread,  and  down  to  the  present 
time  the  Turks  have  considered  the  beard 
as  a mark  of  t^eat  dignity,  and  it-  removal 
as  a degradation.  The  Greeks  wore  beards 
until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  Romans  followed  the  same  practice 
until  the  year  296  l!.C.,  after  whic.i,  th*- 
first  day  of  shaving  was  coiisidered  .as  the 
entrance  upon  the  .«tatc  of  manho  i.  .and 
was  kept  with  great  fesiiviiic'.  The 
ancient  Britons  wore  moustaches  oidy  • 
the  Anglo-Saxons  permitted  the  growth 
of  the  whole  beard  and  v.hi.-kcrs;  while 
the  Normans  not  only  shavc>l  tin-*  wijriip 
of  the  face  themselves,  but  impr-u  1 the 
same  ruleupontheconMuered.  In  Engiai.d. 
in  the  time  of  Ilii/.at)el!i,  the  t ird 
received  great  iitten’ion.  It  wa-  cut  an  i 
trimmed  in  a mo.st  fantastic  manner,  me 
members  of  the  various  profcssioti*  ad  tine 
a distinctive  pattern.  It.s  growth  became 
less  common  after  the  r<^,toration  i-f 
Cliarles  II.,  and  gradu-.lly  tlie  practice  of 
clean-shaving  spread  over  the  v.i  r.le  of 
Eiuropo.  Durinc  the  N api-h  wurs. 
iliO  soldiers  permitted  their  b.  r Is  to 
grow,  and  continued  to  do  .s  > wli  n mey 
returned  to  civil  life,  with  the  resi 
that  the  practice  again  bec.amc  g.-  oral, 
and  to-day,  every  individual  folios.'s  lus 
own  inclination.  I'liysician-  n conuat  .;d 
that  men  wlio  are  liable  to  inll.irnm.HiorT 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs  sh  dd 
periuii  the  beard  to  :tow,  as  a protection 
to  those  orirans. 

BEATON.  DAVID.  CARDINAL,  V H94. 
(/.  15 Ph  llio  man  who  did  ma-t  to  hinder 
the  spread  of  Bcfonuition  dooiri;  cs  i.i 
Scotland,  .and  to  prevent  the  prop-cs-ed 
lillianec  of  EnulanJ  and  tk'otland  l>y  the 
marriage  of  Mary  to  ITlward  \T.  lie 
was  chielly  instrumental  in  getting  the 
great  lucacher.  George  Wisharl,  burnt, 
and  was  soon  aft<  r ns.-i.issinatc  i. 


BEACONSFIELD,  EARL  OF.  See 

Disraeli. 

BEADS  are  small  balls  of  glass,  wood, 
metal,  etc,,  pierced  for  stringing,  and  tised 
as  articles  of  adornment,  or,  in  the  form 
of  a rosary,  for  counting  the  number  of 
prayers  recited.  Their  use  as  an  ornament 
i.s  of  very  ancient  date.  Specimens  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  temples, 
on  Egyptian  mummies,  and  iu  the  graves  of 
ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Britons. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  beads  is  an 
important  industry  in  Venice,  where  more 
than  6,000  persons  are  employed  in  the 
business.  Large  quantities  are  also  pro- 
duced in  Birmingham. 

BEAGLEl,  a small  species  of  hound, 
stoutly  and  strongly  built,  with  drooping 
ears  and  possessing  a very  keen  scent, 
formerly  used  for  hunting  hares.  The 
smaller  breeds  were  highly  valued,  and  at 
ono  time  a whole  pack  could  bo  covered 
with  a sheet.  Their  place  has  now  been 
taken  by  harriers, 

BEAN  FEAST,  an  annual  outing  taken 
together,  generally  at  the  employer’s 
expen.se.  by  the  employees  of  largo  firms. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

BEAR-BAITING  was  formerly  a popular 
and  fashionable  sport  In  most  European 
countries,  and  It  Is  recorded  that  Queen 
BllSftboth  Was  a frequent  attsndant  at  th« 


BEATRICE,  PRINCESS.  5.  1S57. 

youngest  ilaughtcr  of  (,'upen  VLclori.i. 
married  Prince  Henry  of  Battenbcrg,  ami 
was  left  a widow  in  1896.  She  suem’ded 
her  late  husband  as  governor  of  tlio  I>le  of 
Wight.  Her  daughter  Victoria  EugcMiio, 
married  Alphonso  XIII..  of  Spain  in 
1906. 

BEAUFORT,  HENRY.  l>.  1370.  d.  114  7, 
w’as  a natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
half-brother  of  llonry  IV.  Ho  w.as  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln, and  afterwardssiu'ceeJed 
William  of  Wykeham  in  the  .see  of  Win- 
chester. In  1126  he  received  a cardinal's 
hat,  and  was  appointed  papal  legate  in 
England  and  Ireland.  He  four  times 
filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
played  a prominent  part  in  all  the  political 
movements  of  his  time.  His  great 
opponent,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
accused  him  of  ama-ssing  ills  great  wealth 
by  dlslionest  means.  He  left  many 
charitable  bequests,  and  endowed  the 
hosifital  of  St.  ('rass  at  Winchester. 

BEAUHAR  'NAIS,  EUGENE  HORITINSE 
DE,  0.  in  Paris,  1780,  </.  1821.  the  son  of 
.losopliino  by  her  first  husband,  was 
adopted  by  Napoloon,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Eygpt. 
When  Honanarte  became  Emperor,  Etigeno 
was  created  a prince  of  the  now  empire, 
oufl  appoh-ttstd  "rlcaroy  cf  Italy.  Ho  took 


I an  active  part  iu  the  wars  of  the  empire, 
and,  i.a  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  succeeie-i 
jin  rr.  itjtain'nr  some  s.'.ow  of  order  ar  d 
f d:=cipline  ia  Ids  own  corp'S.  On  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  Le  ret:rel  to  tae  cc  art  of  ah' 
father-in-law,  at  .‘•f  uihch. 

BEAuHAE'NAlS,  JOSEPHINE.  See 
Josevlan-^. 

j BEAUMONT  A27D  FLETCHE?.,  two 
! dramati-t',  cor-le:u_^•o^.lrif-^  c;  .■'h.’.kc- 
speare  ar.  i Ben  J oOSJoa.  wiio-e  wor  a :re 
more  ■ v'  u!  -.r  during  their  Lfe  -;;.2 
than  t;iv.>e  of  the  two  grei:  writers  -.n.ci. 
In  all  tney  wrote  5‘_’  rla.'r;.  rteaumont 
e.xcellei  in  tragedy  and  Fiev.-er  in 
oomeav.  The  ". flail’s  Trare-iy  ” anJ 
I the  “ Knight  of  the  Btimir.g  i est'.e  ” are 
jco.nsiJerei  tiie  finest  of  ineir  -aork.-:  in 
t.heir  re^:  ective  cla.-s'--;.  Bc-aumont  cicJ 
I in  I'd'h  i'lctci.er  ir:  l'  -5. 

BEAVER,  a rc^uont  of  aquatic  and 
' grf'C'i!  iuu--  l.abit.s  found  beta  in  the 
'•id  and  N-,v  Wor.d?,  and  valued  for 
t-  f and  for  a pc.'uliar  suf  star.i.'e 
. calle  j on<'  n ii.-'i,  used  in  {>er:'umery.  11.6 
■ fur  V iT.es  iu  c.'hj ur  from  .a  gla-sy  brown 
: to  uln.isj!  • ■ i iri.'.g  tnecightocnih  and 
part  nf  tie  nincrccr.'h  century  as  many 
I a..;  .-ihm-  ' ere  ani:,.:uiy  esporteJ 

irurii  .\mer:  i.  Ih  fur  \ .v-  l.,rgeiy  nsc-i 
in  t'le  nianuf.. Cf. : e of  h.its  ; an  Ai.’.  of 
I 18.''  prnlu'  itf  1 i..e  r.-e  of  any  other 
. m.iteri.jl  for  t;  e pur:  oe  ;n  Lnglanl. 

BE3EL,  F.  AUGUST.  \ 'i0  io.idcrcf 


t Gvrn, ' 

[.  ReichsUg. 

O.t  - f -t 

r ^ggii:  g g.’-'-i  r 

uc-T■;^cd. 

pov 

: . '.ir  '.x  V.  or N n. 

lu.s  CP  -it'-  ! 

.a  >\gii  ..V  t 

party  comiu.ii. 

i.ng  C.CsXl.CvO 

vm.a-. 

BhXlHE  DE  MER.  or  TREP.ANG.  a - - .- 

o • -n  c 1 .'I  ,r.  f''i.;'..l  '.’U 

I'u.'.il  ;■> ' f.'  1-...  '.••r:.  I'l.i-y  ; ui 

r*  :>■  in  .i-.irvi-  . very  i r ci-.  v 

i < U'  Uiiji  I f.  an  i vary  :rc;n  S tc>  ’.  I in.'i.cs  ;ii 
I t "'r.-.  1 i-'  'V.'  o;.  v n..irK0t  fc  ■ them. 

' BECHU  AN  ALAND.  ' R-  : r to  / , . x. 

' BECK  El. 

. BEDE  THE  VEJTERABLE  t'.  about 

167.".  an  monk  tviio  recci'.ed 

' the  tuie  cf  '■  1 iie  Vciivr.tMc."  i-u  j^voimt 
of  his  cre.iL  talc;  ts  .m  l '.irtmw.  lie  w.'vs 
Oilucated  .St  .1  l!’.C!;n^tcry  .it  Wc..nucutl', 

, .uid  tl.<  re.  and  at  Jarrow,  he  spent 
I the  \Mivle  of  uis  life  from  fro  age  cf 
seven,  dovotimr  :iinL«cii  to  study.  ;mJ  to 
' writing  and  teaching,  llis  mewt  Vidnabie 
j work  is  the  " li'Vlesi.istical  History  cf 
I tho  Kugiish  Nation.”  which  in.cide;.u.;iy 
contains  almcs^t  all  we  know  of  the 
oa.-lier  8nxou  rulers. 

BEDFORD,  t!ie  county  town  of  Bedford- 
sliire  IS  a weil-built  town  on  Uie  Groat 
Ous<',  50  miles  N..\.W.  of  London.  It 
dato-s  back  to  early  times,  but  its  present 
Importance  is  due  to  its  C'lncational 
institutions,  which  owe  thoir  origin  to  .s 
gift  mado  by  8ir  W.  Ha.-  ur  in  l,>6l  : 

I population  over  36,0'Xh  t he  county 
is  notO'l  for  it.s  market-garder.s 

BEIDFORD  LEVEL,  a low-lying  tract  of 
land  in  the  citst  of  Htigland.  e.vceeding 
500,iX>0  acres  in  extent,  extending  inland 
from  the  Wash,  an,!  oi^aipying  portions  of 
j the countiosef  Norfolk, r^uiTolk,i'.mibridce, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln. 
It  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Feu 
District.  It  received  its  msme  from 
ITancis.  E.arl  of  Bedford,  who.  in  163 {. 
obtained  a charter  to  drain  tho  moras.s 
which  then  CKVupied  the  district,  on 
condition  of  re''eiving  95.tXlO  nci-es  of  tho 
reclniiucJ  land.  .Modern  improvements 
in  tho  art  of  drainage  have  been  more 
otToctivo  than  the  plains  ndonto  i by  tho 
oarl,  and  a great  part  of  the  level  is  now- 
under  cultivation.  The  marshy  tracts 
are  frequented  by  aquatic  birds,  and 
during  tho  winter  yield  a ''loh  harvest  fc« 
tho  Looden  mRrkctl^ 
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BEDLAM  is  a hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  now  situated  in  the  Lambeth 
Eoad,  London.  It  has  been  devoted  to 
its  present  use  since  the  year  1547,  when 
the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem — 
of  wliich  word  “ Bedlam  ” is  a popular 
corruption — was  granted  to  the  citizens 
of  London  for  the  purpose. 

BED0UII4S  are  nomadic  tribes  dwelling 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  North 
Africa.  They  live  in  tents,  huts,  caverns, 
and  ruins,  remote  from  towns  and  villages, 
and  are  organised  in  families  under  sheiks, 
or  under  emirs,  in  tribes  that  are  contin- 
ually moving  from  district  to  district  in 
quest  of  fresh  water  and  pasture.  Some 
are  given  to  open  robbery,  and  even 
murder,  butall  holdtheclaims  of  hospitality 
sacred,  and  the  traveller,  who  has  once 
received  shelter  from  them,  may  rely  upon 
their  protection  and  assistance. 

BEECH,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
forest  trees,  forms  whole  forests  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
brittle,  but  soon  decays  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  resists  the  action  of  water,  and 
for  this  reason  is  much  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  weirs  and  sluices,  and  for 
making  the  sabots  of  the  French  peasantry. 
Cabinet  makers  find  it  particularly  useful. 
The  fruit,  known  as  beech  mast,  yields 
a sweet  oil,  which  is  considered  equal  to  the 
best  olive  oil,  and  is  extensively  manu-  ^ 
factored  in  many  parts  of  France. 

BEECHER,  HENRY  WARD,  b.  in 
Connecticut,  1813,  d.  1887,  was  a cele- 
brated American  preacher,  and  the 
minister  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn,  from  1847  till  his  death, 
although  his  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  had  led  to  his  secession 
from  the  Congregational  body.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  religious  journalism,  and 
was  closely  identified  with  the  anti-' 
slavery  and  temperance  movements. 

BEECHER-STOWE,  HARRIET.  See 
Stowe,  Beecher. 

BEEFEATERS.  (1)  A name  applied 
to  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  on  the  sovereign  at 
royal  banquets,  and  on  other  state  oc- 
casions. Their  costume  has  undergone  but 
slight  alteration  since  their  institution  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (2)  The  warders 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  who  are 
a separate  body,  and  of  more  recent 
origin  than  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 
(3)  A genus  of  African  birds  that  feed  on 
the  larvae  of  gadflies  which  they  find  in  the 
hides  of  oxen,  camels,  and  other  large 
animals. 

BEEHIVE,  TEE,  usually  contains  three 
kinds  of  occupants,  a single  perfect  female 
or  “ queen  ” bee,  the  drones  or  males,  and 
the  workers  or  imperfect  females.  The 
working  bees,  in  addition  to  visiting 
flowers  in  search  of  honey  and  pollen, 
attend  on  the  queen,  make  and  prepare 
the  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  and 
feed  the  larvas  and  young  bees.  The  cells 
are  built  of  wax,  which  is  elaborated  in  the 
wax-pockets  situated  in  the  abdomens  of 
the  working  bees,  and  are  combined  to 
form  combs.  Each  comb  consists  of  two 
layers  of  cells,  one  on  each  side.  The 
cells  take  the  form  of  a regular  hexagonal 
prism,terminating  internally  in  a triangular 
pyramid,  a form  calculated  to  combine  the 
greatest  strength  and  space  with  economy 
of  material.  The  majority  of  the  cells  in 
a comb  are  fitted  for  breeding  workers,  but 
there  are  always  some  larger  drone  cells, 
and  sometimes  a special  ceUf  or  the  hatching 
and  rearing  of  a queen  bee.  The  latter  is 
generally  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  comb, 
is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  oval 
in  shape.  The  combs  form  vertical  layers, 
with  sufficient  space  between  each  pair  for 
the  bees  to  move  freely.  The  wax  is 
elaborated  in  the  form  of  small  scales, 


which  the  bees  take  into  their  mouths 
and  draw  out  into  a minute  thread,  which 
is  passed  backward  and  forward  through 
the  mouth  until  a special  secretion  has 
rendered  it  fit  for  its  work,  when  it  is 
deposited  in  the  place  where  it  is  needed. 
The  cells  and  combs  are  strengthened  by 
a substance  known  as  propolis,  which  the 
bees  obtain  from  the  viscid  buds  of 
trees. 

BEELZEBUB,  “ god  of  flies,”  a deity 
worshipped  by  the  BhilLstines  at  Ekron. 
In  the  G-ospels  we  find  the  name  signifies 
the  chief  of  evil  spirits. 

BEER,  a name  which  embraces  a 
number  of  intoxicating  drinks  produced 
by  the  fermentation  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  a vegetable  substance  contain- 
ing sugar.  In  this  country  the  materials 
employed  consist  of  malt  prepared  from 
barley,  water  containing  certain  inorganic 
matter  in  solution,  a ferment  to  convert 
the  sugar  into  alcohol,  and  hops,  which 
supply  the  necessary  flavour,  and  act  as 
a preservative.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
varies  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  length  of  time  fermentation  is 
permitted  to  go  on.  In  South  America 
maize-malt  is  employed  ; rye  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Russia,  and  millet 
seed  in  Arabia  and  many  parts  of  Africa. 

BEERSHEBA  was  the  most  southerly 
village  in  Canaan,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  phrase  “from  Dan  even 
unto  Beersheba,”  meant  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  Its  site  is  marked  by  ruins, 
and  by  two  circular  wells  of  pure  water. 

BEESW.^X  is  a secretion  of  the  bee. 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  cells  or 
honey-comb  in  which  the  honey  is  stored 
and  the  young  reared.  By  melting  the 
honey-comb,  yellow  wax  is  obtained,  and 
by  bleaching  this  white  wax  is  produced. 
Wax  is  acted  on  by  very  few  chemicals 
and  is  impervious  to  water  ; it  thus  forms 
a useful  protective  coating  for  many 
objects  in  daily  use. 

BEESWING,  a gauzy  film  which  forms 
on  good  port  wine  after  bottling. 

BEET,  a genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
which  produce  a large  succulent  root. 
The  red  beet,  when  boiled  and  cut  in  slices, 
forms  an  exceiient  addition  to  salads,  and 
is  also  used  as  a pickle.  The  white  beet  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  the  Netherlands,  and  Russia,  for 
the  production  of  sugar,  and  its  leaves 
form  a substitute  for  spinach.  A coarse 
variety  of  beet,  tlie  mangold  wurzel,  is 
a valuable  food  for  cattle. 

BEE,  THE  HIVE.  This  kind  of  bee 
comprises  queens  (perfect  females),  drones 
(males),  and  wmrkers  (imperfect  females). 
Drones  are  thought  to  arise  from  eggs 
that  have  not  been  fertilised.  Queens  or 
workers  are  produced  at  pleasm'e,  all 
depending  on  the  sort  of  food  supplied, 
and  the  size  of  the  cell  in  which  the  grub 
is  confined.  The  queen  has  no  sting,  the 
mechanism  for  depositing  eggs  taking  its 
place.  See  Beehive,  The. 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VAN.  a Ger- 
man by  birth  but  of  Dutch  descent,  b.  at 
Bonn,  1770,  d.  1827,  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  composers.  He  published  his 
first  composition  in  1795,  and  from  that 
year  to  Ifis  death  produced  a series  of 
symphonies,  sonatas,  operas,  and  over- 
tures of  surpassing  beauty.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  affiicted  with  deafness,  so 
that  some  of  his  greatest  works  he  only 
heard  mentally.  

BEmSTUN,  or  BISUTUN,  a precipitous 
mountain  in  Persian  Kurdistan,  remark- 
able for  the  inscriptions  and  sculpture  cut 
upon  one  of  its  rocks.  These  were  de- 
ciphered by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  1846,  and 
found  to  refer  to  the  genealogy,  dominions, 


and  victories  of  Daritw  Hystaspes,  and  to 
date  from  516  B.C. 

BEHRING  SEA  ARBITRATION.  The 

seal  fishery  in  Behring  Sea  has  been  a 
source  of  contention  between  the  United 
States  and  England  ever  since  the  former 
took  over  Alaska  from  Ru.s.sia  in  1867. 
In  1893  the  rival  claims  came  to  arbitration 
at  Parts,  wlien  the  English  gained  the  day, 
and  the  sea  was  declared  ojjen  outside  the 
usual  territorial  limits.  Regulations  were 
made  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the 
seals,  by  establishing  a close  season  and 
by  prohibiting  their  capture  within  a zone 
of  GO  miles  around  the  Pribylov  Islands. 

BEHRING  STRAIT,  about  50  miles  wide, 
connects  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic 
Oceans,  and  separates  America  from  Asia. 
The  strait  was  discovered  by  Vitus  Beliring, 
a Danish  navigator,  in  1728,  and  was 
explored  by  Cook  in  1788. 

BEERUT,  or  BEYRUT,  the  port  of 
Damascus,  is  the  greate.it  commercial  city 
in  Syria.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade, 
and  exports  fruit,  wool,  and  olive-oil,  as 
well  a,s  the  goods  brought  to  it  by  caravan. 

BEIT,  ALFRED,  b.  at  Hamburg,  1853, 
d.  lUUG,  went  out  to  Kimberley  soon 
after  its  foundation,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  tiie  diamond  mines  and  most 
other  iinpi.rtant  undertakings  in  South 
Africa.  He  aided  and  approved  the 
movement  known  as  the  .laincion  Raid, 
and  warmly  supported  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
all  his  will  nics  fur  British  predominance 
in  South  iVfrica.  He  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune.  ;iinounting  to  many  millions. 

BELFAST,  in  County  Antrim,  at  the 
head  of  Belhc't  Lough,  i.s  the  centre  of  the 
Irish  linen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Its 
ship-building  yards  employ  a large  number 
of  men,  and  are  capable  of  building  iron 
ships  of  the  largest  cla,s.s.  There  are  also 
important  tobacco  factorife^.  It  is 
supplied  with  coal  from  the  Cumberland 
coal-field.  P>elfast  carries  on  an  extensive 
cross-channel  trade,  and  its  foreign  trade 
exceeds  that  of  Dublin  ; population  about 
360.000. 

BELFORT,  a strotigly  fortified  town 
which  defends  the  entrance  into  France, 
through  the  opening  between  the  Vosgtti 
and  the  Jura  ilountains.  After  a siege  of 
three  months  the  town  capitulated  to  the 
Germans  in  1871,  when  its  defenders  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  full  military 
honours. 

BELGIUM,  a small  kingdom  cut  out  of 
Holland  in  1830,  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  and  most  industrial  country  of 
Europe.  Its  mines  produce  coal  in  abun- 
dance, besides  iron,  zinc,  and  lead : marble 
also  is  plentiful.  The  manufactures  are 
important,  and  no  country  in  the  world  is 
more  carefully  cultivated.  In  spite  of  its 
small  size,  11,373  square  miles,  and 
comparatively  large  population,  6,800,000 
in  1902,  the  countiy  exports  corn  and  other 
food  products.  The  land  is  a network  of 
railways,  and  is  well  equipped  with  canals, 
which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
commercial  fife  of  the  country.  There 
are  two  distinct  races : the  Flemings, 
belonging  to  the  Teutonic  family,  who 
inhabit  the  north  and  west,  and  the 
Walloons,  of  Celtic  origin,  who  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
speak  a French  dialect.  The  official 
language  is  French.  Brussels  is  the 
capital.  Other  important  towns  are 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege. 

BELGRADE,  the  capital  of  Servia,  is 
a strongly  fortified  town  crowning  a rocky 
eminence  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  with 
the  Danube.  The  palace  was  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen 
Draga,  1903 ; population  about  70,000. 

BELGRAVIA,  a fashionable  residential 
district  in  the  west  end  of  London,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
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BELISA'RIUS,  b.  in  Illyria,  505,  d.  5C5, 
A.D.,  a celebrated  general  under  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  lie  defeated  the  Tersians, 
conquered  the  Vandals,  and  capttured 
their  leader  Celimer,  with  all  his  treasure, 
and  subdued  the  Goths.  He  is  said  to  have 
Buffered  defeat  on  one  occasion  only,  in 
a battle  against  a superior  force  of  Persians. 
Hewasaccused  of  coaspiracy  butacxiuitted. 
Tlie  story  that  he  was  deprived  of  ins  sight 
and  condemned  to  beg  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  is  discredited. 

BELL,  ANDREW,  b.  at  St.  Andrews, 
1753.  d.  1832,  an  educationist,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  monitorial  system  of 
instruction.  The  system  received  the 
name  of  the  “ Madras  System,”  because 
it  was  adopted  by  Bell  when  he  was 
superintendent  of  an  orphanage  in  iladras. 
Being  without  qualifled  assistants,  he  em- 
ployed the  more  advanced  pupils  to  impart 
under  his  supervision,  tlie  mechanical 
instruction  to  their  fellows.  His  system 
was  widely  adopted  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

BELL,  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM,  b.  at 

Edinburgh,  1847,  became  an  American 
professor  in  1872.  Four  years  later  he 
exhibited  his  telephone.  He  also  invented 
the  photophone.  [See  Telephone  and 
Photophone]. 

BELLADONNA,  or  the  deadly  night- 
shade, is  an  extremely  poisonous  wild 
plant,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
woody  nightshade  of  our  hedges.  It  is 
a very  rare  herbaceous  plant  2 or  3 feet 
high.  It  has  only  one  large,  violct-bl.ack 
fruit,  and  large  leaves,  nearly  a foot  long. 
Preparations  from  the  i)lant  are  very 
valuable  in  medicine,  and  are  applied  botli 
externally  and  internally.  Belladonna  is 
in  constant  use  by  oculists  for  dilating  the 
pupils  of  the  eye  previous  to  an  examina- 
tion of  that  organ,  and  for  rendering  the 
retina  leas  sensitive  to  light.  Bee 
“Poisonous  I’lants  ” in  Med.  Did. 

BELLARMINE,  ROBT.  FRANCIS,  b. 
1542,  d.  1G21,  a learned  Cardinal  and 
theologian  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  writings  did  much  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  cause  in  the  lOth  century,  and 
he  is  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
Ultramontane  party,  who  uphold  the 
Pope’s  authority  in  all  things. 

BELLE-ALLIANCE,  LA,  a farm-house 
about  13  miles  south  of  Brus.sels,  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon,  and  the  centre 
of  theposition  occupied  by  the  French  army 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18  th,  1815. 

SELLER 'OPHON,  a mythical  hero  of 
the  Greeks,  who,  having  accidentally 
killed  his  brother,  fled  to  his  kinsman, 
Proetus.  The  latter  became  jealous  of  his 
guest,  and  dispatched  him  to  lobates  with 
a sealed  message  requesting  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death.  lobates  imposeil 
upon  him  the  apparently  impossible 
task  of  slaying  the  Chimaera.  Bellerophon 
ascended  into  the  air,  mounted  on  the 
winged  steed,  Pegasus,  slew  the  monster 
with  his  arrows,  and  on  his  retiu-n  received 
the  daughter  of  lobates  to  wife. 

BELLO'NA,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war, 
is  described  by  the  poets  as  being  related 
to  Mars,  as  sister,  wife,  or  daughter.  She 
was  represented  as  armed  with  a bloody 
scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a torch  in  the 
other,  whilst  inspiring  her  votaries  with 
an  enthusiastic  war-spirit. 

BELL  ROCK.  See  inchcape  Rock. 

BELLS  are  formed  of  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin  in  slightly  varying  proportions, 
but  usually  consisting  of  four  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  Each  boll  consists 
of  the  body  or  barrel,  the  ear  or  canon,  a nd 
the  clapper,  which  may  strike  the  boll 
either  from  within  or  front  without,  the 
former  producing  by  far  the  liner  etToct. 
B^lls  have  boon  in  use  from  tlie  earliest 
times  of  which  wo  have  any  record.  They 


were  worn  by  the  Jewish  hieh-priests 
CEx.  xirviu,,  xxix.j.  The  E2yT-tiajj- 
inau^rated  the  festivals  in  honour  of 
Osiris  by  the  rinmng  of  beil-.  Ttie  ’ - reeic 
priests  employed  them,  and  they  v.ere 
used  in  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  ti.e 
Greek  troopts.  The  Romans  announced 
the  hour  of  bathing  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell.  Thecastom  of  summoning  worsnij^ners  . 
to  church  by  the  ringing  of  bells  ori_'ina:ei 
in  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  5thcenturv. 
and  wa.s  introduced  into  tills  country  by 
the  abbot  of  VT earmouth  about  6^0.  iliey 
were  probably  hand-bells,  as  the  practice 
of  hanging  bells  in  toveers  was  not  k:.own  j 
before  the  nintii  century.  The  Curfear  beli,  | 
which  William  the  Conqueror  Is  said  to  | 
have  ordered  to  be  rung  in  Em-dar.d  at  I 
eight  o’clock  every’  evening,  as  a aimial  to  i 
e.xtingulsh  all  fires,  Is  probably  of  mucii  ^ 
earlier  date,  and  was  inten Je  1 not  only  to  I 
ftrevent  meetincs  of  coiiSpirato!*-.  but  | 
also  to  reduce  tlie  number  of  coiulacra- 
tions.  In  tiie  Roman  ('aiiic.iic  ( huroh, 
tlie  .Sandiis  Is  still  rung  duriiig  tlie  rna-vn  i 
and  the  Angtlus.  inornin.'.  noon,  and  niciit.  | 
when  tlie  failliful  are  required  tu  rei*eat  | 
an  ” Ave  Maria.”  Un  board  shij’,  bell- 
are  rung  everv  half  hour  to  mark  il.e 
pro!7res.s  of  each  watch. 

The  largest  bclN  in  the  world  are  found 
in  Rus.siu.  Tlie  t’7.ar  Kolukol,  '■  king  id 
bells,"  at  Mo.-s-ow,  weii'l  cd  liCarlv  ‘.’■.•Ji 
Iti  1737  a lire  cau.-u- 1 itri  fail.  a:i  1 ;t 
remained  on  tlie  uTuunJ.  rni'  ktil  .m  : 
useless,  until  1N.'!7,  wl.on  it  was  made  t-> 
serve  as  tlie  dome  of  a chun-.'i  he  ;i  ’ua-  ; 
excavated  beneath  it.  dhe  “ .Now  p.e’.l."  ; 
whicli  w;is  cast  in  l.slT,  hangs  in  a tov. or 
near  the  former,  and  is  nearly  a.s  heavy, 
‘‘(ireat  l’aul,”tlje  he  aviest  liell  in  I,  ' 

wa.sc.-ist  and  hung  in  .'-^aint  1‘aulV'  itm-  iral 
in  1S82.  It  weighs  IG’  Uhls,  and  as  nanc 
only  on  siiwial  oivasioias.  ’*  Bait  Ikm," 
the  hour-bell  at  Westmiraster.  on.nn  I’.ly  j 
weighed  11  tons,  mad  w as  ca.'-t  in  I 

A crack  aiad  allaw  in  the  metal  nts  i'>vsit.iteii  i 
rccastiaag,  and  2*  tons  loss  material 
u.sed  in  the  proi-e.ss  ; tlae  clapi-er  wcil.-Ls  I 
G cwt.  After  a lime  the  second  l>ell 
developed  a crack,  wlaicla  has  l eiia  rut  , 
out.  The  quarters  are  niiag  by  bells  : 
weiglaiiagdi  tons,  2 tons.  1}  tons,  and  1 ton  ' 
respectively.  "Great  Tom,"  ul  t'.xford,  1 
weiglis  7 tons  12  cwt.,  and  the  principal  j 
bell  in  E.xeter  ('atlacdral  is  1 cwt.  l.eavaer. 

BELL.  SIR  CHARLES,  b.  177  1.  ISig. 
an  aiaatonaist  aaad  surgeon.  Ediacated  in 
lidinburgla,  ho  caino  to  l.oaivioia  aand 
becaiaae  surgeon  to  the  .Middli^sex  Hospital. 
Ills  re.soarches  on  tlio  nervous  sysloin  foriaa 
a valuable  contribiUioaa  to  our  knowlciigc. 
Of  his  naaiay  wriiiiags — " 'rite  llaiad,”  in  | 
the  Bridgewater  Treati.se.  is  probably  the  ' 
best  known  to  the  public.  I 

BELOOCHISTAN'.  Boo  Ilahicldstan. 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  gramlson  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  last  of  the  t'haldoan 
kings  of  Babylon,  was  slain  at  the  capture 
of  tho  city  by  Cyrus,  who  commanded  the 
armias  of  Darius  tlie  Median,  about  538, 
It.O.  (Dan.  v.h 

BELT,  THE  GREAT,  about  12  milas  wide 
and  70  milas  long,  lies  betw  een  tlie  i.slatuis 
of  Funen  and  Zealand,  and  is  Uie  only 
strait  leading  into  tho  Baltic  Uiat  is  deep 
onougli  for  war  vessels.  The  navigation  is 
dilVicult,  owing  to  the  presence  of  immorous 
shoals  and  small  islands. 

BELT,  THE  LITTLE,  between  Funen 
and  Jutland,  is  another  gateway  into  tho 
Baltic,  and  is  about  80  miles  in  lougtli,  with 
a width  varying  from  one  to  eight  miltv. 
Similar  causes  I'oudcr  its  navigation  oven 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Great 
Belt. 

BEINAR'ES,  on  tho  Ganges,  is  a Holy 
City  of  file  llindii.s,  and  the  eontro  of 
Hindu  loarniiig.  Tlie  city  is  a labyrinth 
of  narrow  winding  streets,  and  is  crowded 


with  p rd-.c-e^  te.-nr.^.  i,:. . 

A.tirs  at.  1 u--  at  .-..rr 

fcverv  cij--,e.-.  T-.e  ■ -j it.-.  ” -.•■  r._::-t.r 

f .ster  - ^ r.  t j t;.e  r.ver. 

■ ''jiiSta.-t.y  crov.  .lej  j v. . .-.ave 

jojrLeyea  from  ad  pift.-  ;;  t-  t at  is 

in  I’iC  -icrei 

BEKEOW.  JOHN.  =.  a: 

d.  1702.  .-irvei  a:  nrsi  in  the 
merchant  ser-.’icc-.  hut  .dte.-.v  irl-  c,>inei 
the  navy,  ani  linniy  t-e  an  .limg-al. 
I.n  17-.'2  he  comn.aniei  t,,e  iin-rh-h  fee-l 
n,  tiie  V.'e-t  InJ-es,  and  lO-t  a .en  .n  aa 
action  witii  t..e  Irer.  rn.  V.h.cii  tne 
w ound  ha  J t-een  a : n.rn^-e^f 

to  l>e  Carrie  i l'C.  .•.-•n  ani  .:o-j  tne 

licnt.  Tiie  -o:..e  -.A  s:.a>s 

enabie-d  the  i renen  t > e^  a;  s.-.  Tne 
wuinl  rt-cc-.ve-i  in  in-.-  .act.  n.  ^ n.'nned 
witii  his  mental  su:T*.-r.r._’  at  fa. .are  to 
capt-are  ti.e  er:emy.  cju-'-ed  me  a.innral'a 
•Jeaiii. 

BEUvDIGO.  cee  i-.  7 V.-x;. 

BELNEDI  CITE  .-t'  ant:  ie  u^l 

it  certain  - 1-  ; - .-.  th'-  hnri.s:.  C:.arch 
-ervicc  .'.'t*- 1 i I'i  in-’  " Te  . i* 

takes  It-  • fr  tt.-'  i:r-t  vi  or  i !>rru~ 

■ /ini''  I'i  t ••  . .1.:.  -i.  w;.:  mi  arts 

" ! h-s-  y-."  It  ..  . • t.-i  ; - t;.e  so'.g  cf 

ora:---  ' • ! y yenth-  in 

■ 1.  gtv- n .a-  -a  ii  in 

' s.  piaa  '.'..t  '•'.r-.i.c.  e t t:.e  i ic.-ta- 

BENEDICT.  SAINT.  ’ . -.e  vr  Veto. 
Italy,  ii.  7-1...  a .L-  L.e  fi  . . ter  iif 

;n  I .e  I :.e  r ;ie  for 

monk.-.  ;ir-t  ir i : v i i;.t->  t:.a 
mon.astcrr  on  • .l-.-.  . i.--  .r  N..piits, 

v. ls  lidojit'-  i l>v  ah  ;:.e  ao-t.  r-.  i-r  iers.  In 

a-.l  litii'.n  to  t!;e.."  - r i.-.  i-v  ant  i's, 

the  t-r.-fr.-  i witv  c.».a- i t-v  g.va 

U!'trt;ct.,.:i  n;  !>..i:,y  - ::  tne 

Vii-.  l.ani'-.il  am-,  h e ..  "•  : a 1 .r.'.rtii 
Wire  emi  h-yi-  1 .'i  - ; v.-,,  ,•  :..  c. 

.ml.  in  t.  ;<  v-.i:,  .L--;-:e.i  m pn-'erving 
niativ  I'.ter  .rv  tri  l- 

BENEDICTUS.  or  cong  ,f  ?hu'hari.if. 

a cant;  n---  ! .-i  th--  'her:..:-.’  Servh'e  of 
( I'l.  a .'f  i ■ h.-i  i.  1:  1-  .-..hej 

irc:n  the  tir-t  w - '.  < in  the 

L.uin  ve-<;o:i.  v.  n : .n-  " I h 

BENEFICE,  tne  ro.e  . .t--  i>f  i:.e  re-  tor, 
viear,  or  perjetu.d  o.-.rato  of  -i  j .ir.-t;, 
-.i-nally  derivc  l from  titt.es.  i.iii  i-.  or  oti.or 
c'ldow  men'..-  and  pop-al.iriy  ki.own  xs  mo 
churcli  hving. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY,  in  F.nclan  1. 
foniuriy  e\e:np'.«ni  tler.-ymen  g.n.tv  of 
felony  frvvin  pui!i-:]in;C!;t  by  a sevuLu-  court, 
Ic.iving  thi  ::i  to  l-e  lie.iit  w ith  in  tho 
bishop’s  court.  .Vt  tirst  the  privilege  w.vs 
allowed  only  to  tl.ivsi'  wi.o  wore  N ••  s rid' 
clergymen,  but  tiie  claim  wxs  afterw  a.’-.is 
allowed  to  all  who  could  prove,  to  tl.es.itLs- 
faotion  of  till'  court,  their  ability  to  read  ; 
and  Uiis  practice  conimuod  t.ll  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  layman  could  claim  the 
privilc-ge  once  only.  Ho  wits  disi'h.irged 
•iftor  being  branded  with  a hot  iron  on  tl'.« 
'•  brawn  of  the  loft  thumb.”  Tho  privilege 

w. -is  -lo  much  .abuse  i.  ili.it  an  .\ct  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  emp  ere.i  a judge  to  order  tho 
detention  in  prison,  for  a pcriivl  not 
exceeding  a year,  of  .any  persoti  disi'lnirgcd 
by  the  court  on  claiming  his  " clor'gy.” 
and  the  privilege  was  liu.dly  abolished  by 
an  Act  pa.ssod  in  1S27. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES.  See  dYintdip 

0\)Cie  .'!<  S. 

BENEVOLENCES,  a convenient  name 
for  loans  extorted  by  tlie  king  or  his  agents 
from  wealthy  subjivts  in  the  Middle  .Xgos. 
riio  thjnir  owl's  its  origin  to  Edw.ird  IV.. 
but  tho  practice  goes  much  further  back. 
The  practice  wiis  e\pre.s.sly  forbidden  by 
.Vet  of  rarliainent  in  MSI.  but  it  persisted 
until  the  reign  of  .lames  I. 

BENGAL.  Befor  to  Index. 
BENI-HASSAN.  a village  in  .Middle 
Egypt,  near  ibo  left  bank  of  fh-o  Nile. 
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is  remarkable  for  its  rock-out  catacombs, 
about  30  in  number,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cemeteries  of  the  principal 
families  of  Hermopolis,  a town  facing 
them  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
The  walls  and  columns  of  the  catacombs 
are  adorned  with  paintings  representing 
the  pursuits,  sports,  and  pastimes  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants. 

BENNETT,  JAMES  GORDON,  &.  at 
Keith,  Scotland,  1795,  d.  1872,  a dis- 
tinguished journalist  and  newspaper 
proprietor.  At  the  age  of  19  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  found  cmplo3rment  as 
a proof-reader  in  Boston.  In  1835  he 
founded  the  “ New  York  Her  aid  ” and 
acted  as  its  editor,  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  paper  the  leading  American 
daily.  His  son,  bearing  the  same  name, 
is  the  donor  of  the  cup  annually  competed 
for  by  the  most  skilful  and  daring 
motorists  of  the  world. 

BENNETT,  SIR  WM.  STERNDALE, 
b.  at  Sheffield.  1816,  d.  1875  ; English 
pianist,  composer  and  teacher.  After 
being  a chorister  in  King’s  College  Chapel, 
he  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
studied  hard  and  successfully.  He  went 
to  Germany  in  1836  on  the  invitation  of 
Mendelssohn,  who  did  much  to  cause  his 
genius  to  be  recognised.  After  his  return 
to  England  his  success  was  undoubted. 
He  became  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1868,  and  was  knighted  in 
1871.  His  cantata  “ The  May  Queen  ” is 
greatly  admired,  and  his  pianoforte  pieces 
are  models  of  grace  and  finish. 

BEN  NEVIS,  in  the  Grampians,  near 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  is  the  highest  mountain,  4,406  feet, 
in  the  British  Isles. 

BENSON,  EDWARD  WHITE,  b.  near 
Birmingham.  1829.  d.  1896.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Educated  at  King  Edward’s 
School.  Birmingham,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  was  from  1858  to  1872 
Head  Master  of  Wellington  College.  He 
was  first  bishop  of  the  restored  diocese 
of  Truro,  which  he  left  in  1882  to  succeed 
Dr.  Tait  as  Primate. 

BENTHAM,  JEREMY,  6.  in  London, 
1747,  d.  1832.  a distinguished  writer  on 
politics  and  jurisprudence,  who  advocated 
wholesale  changes  in  criminal  and  civil 
legislation,  taking  as  the  cardinal  principle 
of  his  philosophy,  “ the  gi’eatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.”  His  literary 
works  were  arranged  and  translated  into 
French  by  his  friend  M.  Dumont,  and,  at 
tile  time,  found  a better  reception  in 
France  than  in  England. 

BENZENE,  a colourless,  highly  inflam- 
mable liquid,  a compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  having  a peculiar  smell.  It  is 
obtained  from  coal-tar,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  production  of  aniline.  It  is 
also  invaluable  on  account  of  its  solvent 
action  on  organic  substances,  such  as  fats, 
indiarubber,  etc.,  and  on  this  account  is 
employed  by  manufacturers  of  india- 
rubber  and  guttapercha. 

BEOWULF,  the  hero  of  a long  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  of  about  6.000  lines,  which 
commemorates  the  hero’s  various  great 
deed.s.  especially  against  the  Grendel,  a 
monster  inhabiting  the  damp  fen  country. 

BERANGER,  PIERRE  JEAN  DE,  6.  in 
Pans.  1780.  d.  1857  ; a great  national  song- 
ivriter  of  France.  His  political  songs  had 
a hold  over  the  French  populace  that  has 
never  been  rivalled.  The  gaiety  and 
grace  of  his  other  lyrics  gained  him  un- 
bounded popularity,  and  his  songs  are  still 
widely  sung  in  Prance. 

BERBER,  a town  on  the  Nile,  just 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Atbara,  is 
the  starting  point  of  the  principal  caravan 
route  from  the  Middle  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 
A railway  will  aoon  connect  Berber  with 
Suakiai,  a port  oo  the  .Red 


BERBERS,  the  name  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlas  Mountain  region  in  North  Africa. 
The  race  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
maintained  its  ancient  language  and  habits 
to  the  present  time.  The  people  have 
light  complexions  and  fair  hair,  are  robust, 
proud,  and  revengeful,  and  live  in  a state  of 
almost  perfect  independence  of  the  rulers 
of  the  various  states  in  wlfich  they  dwell, 
being  governed  by  their  own  hereditary 
chiefs.  In  religion  they  are  Mohammedans. 

BERESFORD,  ADMIRAL  LORD 
CHARLES,  K.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  b.  1846, 
second  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford, entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1859. 
He  commanded  the  “ Condor  ” at  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1882,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  result. 
He  served  in  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884 
with  great  distinction.  He  was  Com- 
mander-in-Ohief  of  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet,  1005-1907,  and  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  1907-1900.  As  an  M.P.  he  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  efficiency  and 
inci'ease  the  strength  of  the  Navy. 

BERGAMOT  is  one  of  the  essential  oils 
extracted  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  Citrus.  The  tree  is  cultivated 
in  Calabria,  Italy,  whence  almost  the 
entire  supply  of  the  oil  is  obtained. 

BERGEN,  once  the  most  important  sea- 
port of  Norway,  is  now  surpassed  by 
Christiania.  From  the  oldest  times  it  has 
been  the  chief  place  in  Northern  Europe  for 
the  fishing  trade ; population  about  70.000. 

BERG  WIND,  a dry.  hot  wind  that 
frequently  blows  from  the  north  along 
the  coast  lands  of  Cape  Colony.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  herge.  or  mountains, 
which  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  Colony,  and 
its  dryness  and  heat  from  the  arid  Karroo 
over  which  it  passes. 

BERI-BERI.  See  Med.  Diet. 

BERKELEY  CASTLE,  about  16  miles 
south-west  of  Gloucester,  is  chiefly 
memorable  as  tlie  scene  of  the  confinement 
and  brutal  murder  of  Edward  II.,  1327. 

BERKELEY,  GEORGE,  b.  at  Kilkoin, 
Ireland,  1685,  d.  1763,  was  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  in  Reland,  and  became  famous 
through  liis  works  on  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  his  self-sacrificing 
philantliropic  schemes.  In  his  ” Treatise 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Knowledge,” 
lie  maintained  that  the  universe,  as  man 
sees  it,  is  not  the  creation  of  matter,  but 
merely  impressions  made  on  the  mind  by 
the  direct  act  of  God. 

BERLIN,  on  the  river  Spree,  is  the 
capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German 
Empire.  It  is  famous  for  its  glass, 
jewellery,  and  metal  works;  is  one  of  the 
cleanest,  brightest,  and  healthiest  cities 
in  Europe,  and  possesses  a magnificent 
system  of  street  cam  and  railways.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  city  are  the  imperial 
palace,  the  university  buildings,  the 
national  gallery  and  museums,  and  the 
arsenaL  The  most  attractive  promenade 
is  the  street  called  “ Unter  den  Linden,” 
a broad  thoroughfare  nearly  a mile  in 
length,  with  two  double  rows  of  lime  trees 
running  from  end  to  end.  Berlin  is 
growing  more  rapidly  tlian  any  other 
European  city.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  its  inhabitants  numbered 
182,000,  while  in  April,  1904,  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  two  millions. 

BERLIN,  CONGRESS  OF,  the  diplo- 
matic conference  of  the  European  Powers, 
which  met  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  and 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
treaty  made  important  modifications  in 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  had 
already  been  agreed  to  by  the  belligerents. 

BERLIN  DECREES,  THE,  were  issued 
by  Napoleon  from  Berlin  In  1S08.  Their 
bhjsrt  of  Britfeh 


commerce.  The  British  Islands  were 
declared  to  be  in  a state  of  blockade,  and 
all  commerce  and  correspondence  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  countries  under 
his  government  were  prohibited. 

BERMUDAS.  Refer  to  Index. 

BERN,  or  BERNE,  on  the  river  Aar,  has 
been  the  federal  capital  of  Switzerland 
since  1849.  The  city  command.s  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  Bernese  Oberland 
and  of  the  Jura  Mountains ; population 
64,864. 

BERNADOTTE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE 

JULES,  b.  1764,  d.  18-14,  who  became 
eventually  King  of  Sweden,  was  the  son 
of  a French  lawyer,  and  bad  received  a 
good  education.  He  fought  his  way  up 
from  a private  in  the  Republican  armies 
to  be  Marshal  of  France  and  Minister  of 
War.  His  chivalrous  conduct  in  the  field 
had  gained  him  much  admiration,  and  in 
1810  he  was  invited  to  become  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  and  heir  to  the  aged  and 
childless  Charles  XIII.  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1818.  His  duty  to  Sweden  made  him 
oppose  Napoleon  in  the  great  campaign 
which  ended  at  Leipzig  in  1813. 

BERNARD  PASS,  GREAT  ST.,  a cele- 
brated pass  leading  from  Martiguy  in 
Switzerland  over  the  Pennine  Alps  to 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  at  a height  of  8.2(>0  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  i-^  me  celebrated 
hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  inhabited  by  a 
dozen  young  and  strong  monks  who  take 
turns  in  going  out  every  morning  with 
dogs  to  seek  for  travellers. 

BERNARD,  SAINT,  b.  at  Fontaines,  in 
Burgundy,  1091,  d.  1153;  became  abbot 
of  the  inona.stery  of  Clairvaux,  and  drew 
around  him  many  who  afterwards  occupied 
po-sitions  of  eminence  in  the  church.  He 
attacked  several  heresie.s,  including  some 
of  the  teachings  of  Abelard,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a public  controversy.  His 
persuasive  eloquence  roused  the  king  and 
nobility  of  France  to  undertake  the  -Second 
Crusade.  Luther  said  of  him — ” Lf  there 
ever  lived  on  the  earth  a God-fearing  and 
holy  mo.nk,  it  was  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.”  lie  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  1174. 

BERNESE  OBERLAND,  the  southern 
part  of  tlie  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerland, 
containing  some  of  the  best  of  the  beautiful 
■t^lpine  scenery.  Majestic  mountains,  as  the 
Jung- Frau.  Finsteraarhorn.  Schreckhorn, 
Wetterhorn,  Monch  and  Eiger ; lovely 
valleys,  as  Grindelwald  and  Lauter- 
briinnen  ; beautiful  waterfalls,  as  Handegg 
and  Giessbach  make  it  unsurpassable  for 
picturesque  scenery.  Tourists  visit  it  in 
increasing  numbers  every  year. 

BERNHARDT,  SARAH,  b.  in  Paris, 
1846  ; a famous  French  actress,  con- 
sidered by  many  the  greatest  tragedienne 
of  the  age. 

BERSERKS,  or  BERSERKERS,  a name 
applied  to  men  of  ungovernable  temper. 
It  originated  with  Berserker,  a hero  in 
Scandinavian  mythology,  who  raged  like 
a madman  in  battle  and  when  excited. 
He  had  eight  sons  as  uncontrollable  as 
himself. 

BERTILLON  SYSTEM.  See  Anthro- 

pomelry. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED,  a waUed  town 
on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tweed,  During  the  Border  Wars  it 
frequently  changed  hands.  In  1482  it 
was  finally  taken  by  the  English,  For 
many  years  it  was  treated  as  an  independent 
county,  separate  from  England  and 
Scotland,  but  since  1835  it  has  been 
included  in  Northumberland ; population 
13,437. 

BERYL,  a mineral  usually  found 
crystallised  in  hexagonal  prisms.  It  varies 
in  colour— green,  bluish-green,  yellow,  and 
white.  The  bfight  grce.n  variety  produces 
the  gsisJ  as  tihs  snxeraU'.  fee  blu#» 
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preen  that  known  as  the  o/jmmarine. 

cairngorm  is  another  variety  of  l)eryl. 
The  regions  most  productive  of  the  mineral 
are  Brazil,  Siberia,  and  Saxony.  Specimens 
are  lound  in  the  mountaias  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  in  the  Moume  Mountains  of 
Ireland. 

BESANCON,  a frontier  town  of  France 
on  the  river  Doubs,  a tributary  of  the 
Ehone,  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
military  positions  in  Europe.  Watch- 
making employs  some  15,000  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  there  are  also  manufactures 
of  porcelain  and  carpets.  It  was  an  im- 
portant Roman  military  station ; many  of 
the  streets  still  bear  their  old  Roman 
names,  and  the  Roman  antiquities  include 
a triumphal  arch,  an  aqueduct,  and  an 
amphitheatre. 

BESANT,  SIR  WALTER,  h.  at  Ports- 
mouth, 1838,  d.  1901  ; a novelist  and 
antiquary,  who  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  people  and  history  of  London,  liis 
book,  “All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,” 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the 
prime  cause  of  the  erection  of  the  “ I’eople’s 
Palace.”  His  earlier  novels  wore  written 
in  collaboration  with  James  Rice.  Sir 
Walter  was  the  founder  of  tiro  Authors’ 
Society,  fortheprotection  and  maintenance 
of  authors’  rights. 

BESSEMER,  SHI  HENRY,  h.  at  Charlton, 
Hertfordshire,  1813,  d.  1898,  was  an 
eminent  engineer  and  inventor.  Ills 
rocess  for  converting  pig-iron  into  steel 
as  revolutionised  tiro  iron  trade.  The 
process  consists  in  passing  a blast  of 
atmospheric  air  through  the  molten  cast 
iron,  until  the  carbon  and  silicon  contained 
in  it  are  completely  burnt  up.  The  exact 
quantity  of  molten  cast  iron  necessary  to 
supply  the  cirrbon  required  to  convert  tlie 
whole  charge  into  steel  Is  then  added,  the 
blast  is  again  turned  on  for  a few  niomonU 
in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  materials, 
and  the  contents  are  cast  into  higots.  By 
tills  process,  several  tons  of  cast  iron  can 
be  converted  into  steel  in  less  than  half-an- 
hour,  an  operation  that  would  occupy 
several  days  if  the  older  process  were 
employed. 

BETEL  is  the  leaf  of  a climbing  plant 
of  tlie  pepper  family  gi-owui  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  closely  resembles  tlie  ivy  leaf, 
but  is  full  of  a narcotic  Juice.  The 
natives,  almost  without  exception,  chew 
it,  either  alone  or,  after  treatment  wdth 
lime,  wrapped  round  slices  of  arcoa  nut. 
Men  and  women  carry  it  about  with  them 
in  white  boxes,  and  offer  it  to  each  other 
much  in  the  same  w'ay  as  a past  generation 
of  Europeans  presented  their  snuff  boxes, 
fl’bo  habitual  use  of  betel  reddens  the  gunis 
and  lips  and  blackens  and  destroys  the 
teeth. 

BETHANY,  a village  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  JMount  of  Olives,  about  two 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  Among  the  ruins, 
visitors  are  shown  what  is  said  to  bo  the 
house  of  Martha  and  Mary  and  the  grave 
of  Lazarus.  (St.  John  xi.) 

BETHEL,  a place  now  in  ruins,  situated 
about  eleven  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
where  Jeroboam  set  up  the  Golden  Oalf 
as  an  object  of  woiship. 

BETBDLEHEM,  a village  about  five 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  w'as  the  birth- 
place of  King  David  and  of  our  Saviour. 
The  present  inhabitants  arc  mostly 
Christians,  and  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rosaries  and  crucilixes  for  sale 
to  the  numerous  pilgrims.  The  Churcli  of 
the  Nativity  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  327  A.D.,  over  the 
place  where  Christ  w'as  bond  Separate 
portious  of  it  are  now  allotted  to  tlae  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Armenian  branches  of  the 
Christian  church,  each  of  which  has  a 
monastery  close  to  tho  building.  lu  the 
crypt  under  the  choir  a marble  trough  is 
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shown  as  the  manger  in  which  Jesus  was 
laid  after  his  birth. 

BETTING,  particularly  on  horse  racing, 
is  indulged  in  by  all  classes  of  society,  and 
thousa^s  of  pounds  change  hands  over 
every  important  race.  Acts  have  been 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  public  betting, 
and  persons  indulging  in  tho  practice  in 
any  public  place  are  declared  to  be 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  may  be 
punished  accordingly.  Bets  are  usually 
made  with  a professional  betting  man, 
known  as  a bookmaker,  who  is  prepared 
to  bet  against  any  particular  horse  winning 
the  race.  The  odds  he  oilers  against  the 
horse  are  determined  by  the  number  of 
people,  known  as  hackers,  who  wish  to  back 
it,  and  the  amount  of  money  they  are 
prepared  to  risk.  In  proportion  as  tlie 
horse  is  favoured  by  backers,  so  are  the 
odds  offered  by  the  bookmaker  short'-  iC  1. 
In  this  way,  and  by  encouraging  bets  on 
horses  that  have  found  few  backers,  by 
the  offer  of  long  odds  against  them,  he  so 
arranges  liLs  book  that,  whichever  hrrse 
w'ins,  be  stands  to  lose  nothing  ; in  oiLor 
words,  tlio  money  paid  to  the  winnera  is 
provided  by  the  backers  of  the  losing  horses. 
Should  he  find  ho  has  laid  too  much  agam  't 
a horse,  be  sometimes  covers  Idmself  by 
backing  the  same  horse  with  nnobic-r 
bookmaker.  This  is  known  as  lud  ' >0. 
A backer  who,  some  time  before  the  r me  is 
to  l>e  run,  obtained  long  odds  against  a 
horse  that  has  improved  in  favour,  m y 
also  " hedge  ” jiart  of  his  bet.  by  Lying 
against  the  same  horse  at  the  Jiorrcr  oud-. 
Oil  tho  day  of  the  race,  uumenu  - bets  are 
made  witli  bookmakers  who  stand  in  au 
enclosed  place  on  the  course,  known  as  the 
'*  Ring.”  Others  stand  outside  and  do 
their  business  with  tiiose  visitors  to  the 
races  who  have  not  paid  for  a Jiui.  -iun  to 
the  betting  ring.  I'I.Htioncst  nunibers  of 
this  latter  fraternity,  who  find  tneir 
"book”  in  on  unsatisfactory  oondivion, 
occasionallv  decamp  w'ith  their  cli*  ;.t.  ' 
money  while  the  race  is  being  run.  Thc-e 
are  termed  weJshers.  If  tlieir  attempt  at 
swindling  is  noticed  they  receive  but  short 
shrift  from  the  crowd. 

BETTWS-Y-COED,  in  Carnarvon-sliire,  is 
one  of  tho  most  jiopuliu"  resorts  in  \Valc:>  for 
artists,  anglers,  and  tourists,  .\inong  the 
natural  attractions  of  Llic  neighbourhood 
are  the  fswallow’  Falls,  tho  Fairy  Glen,  and 
the  Conway  Falls.  Bettws-y-i’ocd  is  one 
of  the  best  starting  points  for  tho  ex- 
ploration of  tho  Snowdon  range. 

BETTY,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  b.  1791, 
d.  1874,  a phenomenally  suceossful  actor, 
of  the  early  19th  century.  At  the  ago  of ' 
eleven  ho  made  a successful  uppoanuico  at 
Belfast  Theatre.  This  was  succeeded  by 
other  engagements  in  Ireland,  t^cotlaud, 
and  England,  wdiero  ho  frequently  com- 
mandod  fifty  guineas  a night.  I'itt  once 
adjom-ned  the  House  that  tho  C-ommons 
might  see  him  act.  Ho  retired  in  1824. 
and  for  fifty  years  enjoyed  tho  fortune  ho 
had  60  rapidly  earned. 

BEUST,  COUNT  FREDERICK  VON,  b. 
in  Dresden.  18U9,  J.  1880 ; a Gcriiiau 
Btatemau  who,  as  foreign  minister  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  sliowed  great  friend- 
ship for  Austria,  and  eventually  became 
Chaucellorof  theAustro-HungariauEmpii'e, 
from  which  position  ho  retired  in  1871. 

BEVERLEY,  a towu  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  stands  on  tho  edge  of  tho 
Yorkshire  lYoIds,  and  is  tlie  centre  of 
ail  important  ngiicnliurnl  district.  The 
Minster  Chmch  is  superior  to  man.v  cathe- 
drals in  size  and  uacliitcctural  beauty,  and 
the  west  front  has  been  described  a.s  the 
finest  in  the  iicnioudiculai'  style  in 
England  ; pojuilation  about  13.000, 

BEWICK,  THOMAS,  b.  at  Cliorryburu, 
near  Newcastle,  1753,  d.  1828.  was  a 
distlnguisluxl  wood  engraver.  The  illus- 


trationa  tx)  Lis  “ Hisiorj  of  Qaafr:p=-l5  ” 
and  "British  Birds”  were  c .■  .=rel 
superior  to  any  wood  engraving  :i.a;  i^aj 
been  previously  proui.'.ed.  tne 

assistance  of  las  brother,  he  also  ; ! > irate  i 
Goldsmitii’s  " Traveller”  aU'..  " j.escr','1 
Viiiage,”  fcomerville’s  " Chise,”  a_d  o*.L'-r 
works. 

BEYRUT.  £i.-eA.  ■••  •. 

BEZANTS,  or  BYZANTINES,  coins  of 
the  Byzanune  nn.phe,  s-;  ..-ed  from 

Byzantium  or  Consm:  Uuop.-.-.  r_ey 
passed  current  in  c<.  -j  in  t .•? 

Middle  Ages.  T..e  vaire  of  t..-  go.  . 
bezant  was  from  las.  10  2 a... 

the  silver  one  from  Is,  to  2-s.  We  f;  .J 
them  frequently  niviBluneu  Ln  Mn.  .ie 
English,  and  in  bvtks  ucMing  wnt.^  i.-.-t 
period. 

BEZA,  THEODORE,  L in  Burgundy. 
1519,  d.  1605,  the  most  iLulue  'lal  of  t .e 
Geneva  reformers,  a'tcr  tlx-  oeatli  of  Ivin. 
Hi3  Influence  lei  the  king  of  N..' vrre  to 
assist  the  per?e»'’..tcd  Fr-  :.  ’i 
ano  be  pre-ided  over  syuo.hs  of  the  iV  n-' 

Ib  formers  at  Rocheile  an  1 Nlmes.  H^s 
- -St  known  works  are  . fr  nsh.i  of  tne 
i'b.-'v Te-tumeat into Lat  1.1.  a .da"  ILL-tory 
of  i.jo  i rcuCh  I'toCCstanU  ” from  15ri  to 
1563. 

BHANG,  ti;e  I.n  h m name  f-.r  the  t .ir.- 
mon  varit.  ty  of  hen,:’.  la  hot  our, f a.s 
the  ; 'ent  di'V”lop»  !;.  >•’  >:;?  and  ii.t-  ; i- 
cjiting  jiropcrri'^,  on  w ..!.  h a-  o'.r.t  i s 
h vr.;  „r.i  cvi-  oftou  . h An 

intc..;,-.  Lrg  <lr  ; n >r.-  n c .llc  i f 
Old  iur  ; fro:.,  . n--,;.  V.,.'  • 'm-s  iTon: 

BHUTAN  a -m  ill  irdepond'-'v?.  I’e 
on  f e soar.ii-n  sL’p.es  of  tne  Hir  d.iy  .-, 
having  an  urea  of  ab  it  IS.i’V  ' 
ndlc-’.  iv.d  a I'C'ul'ition  of  2a,i.'C'0. 

BhuJ.  ts.  The  m.-eis  nr 

pub  i h.'*-d  by  the  In  ii  ui  G’n-vernment 
to  ti.o  ha.diso  ni;  c-  . innindiv. 

BIARRITZ,  a f .s...onal'U'  watcrii-c-gl.tcc 
on  tho  l'..y  of  ubout  five  m.iis 

r^ouih-west  of  Ihivorme.  It  w.ts  ti  .> 
fi  vourito  sumin  T r>.^ ‘'ft  of  Napoleon  III. 
and  thciimprt>.s  Kug'V'.ie.  TiU  patronir'X* 
bv  them  it  wris  an  oi  ^. 'ure  fi-i  inc-villago. 

‘BIBLE  SOCIETY.  THE  1 Hr  ithh  and 
Forn'l’m',  w.is  found'd  it.  1>‘'1.  with  lh.6 
ol'je-.  t of  encouraging  a wi  i-  r dinu  -i.-in  of 
ill  ' Scriptures,  i'p  to  tla-  y ar  ! .•  ''I  tc.e 
scK'iety  b .d  issued,  iqiwar'ls  of  iS’*,,  :o.  2’^ 
l>ibi'-?s  and  j'ortions  of  Bibles,  in  ST  i 
laiigimtcs  and  diuhets;  .sud  to  cc  , V'r,':c 
its  ocn.onary.  a fund  of  thO."'  cur.*  .s 
wa.s  raisc'l  to  extend  im  work  in  all  den  > t- 
ment-s.  The  society  works  tiuough  the 
v.irious  mix'ion.try  scciotiis  ard  h.:s,  in 
.ndditioti,  .some  thirty  agents  iu  foivign 
countrie.s,  under  whom  a sraff  of  noiily 
900  colporteurs  is  engm.’ed  in  dislribuung 
tlio  six'iciy’s  publicatious. 

bibuo'mancy,  U\nr.ation  by  moans  of 
tho  Bible.  One  wav  was  to  name  a certain 
pace  and  lino,  and  10  sd'k  for  giiidaiu'c  or 
informatiou  from  the  scntouce  then'  fo.iml. 
Tho.  stern  I’urit  uis  ,iro  said  to  have  in'o: 
much  aditiciixi  to  Bibliom.-ncy.  he 
1 auciouts  used  to  dnvw  inspirn'.iou  from 
the  works  of  Virgil  iu  ti  e same  way. 

BEBLIOTHEQUE  NATIONALS  tho  most 
important  library  in  Faris,  is  situated  in  the 
Ruo  Riohcliou,  and  contains  one  of  t’.o 
largest  and  thu'st  colKciious  in  exlstouco, 
including  printed  books,  manu.scripts, 
engr.iviu'gs,  cartoon?,  coins,  and  medals, 
i bicycle.  Sec  Ceding. 

BIDDER.  GEORGE  PARKER,  b.  1806, 
d.  1878.  a gro.it  ougincor  who  had  a l;«nd 
in  most  of  tlio  ciigiuocring  works  carried 
out  between  1835  ;irid  1870.  As  a bi'y  lie 
was  rcmark.iblo  for  his  crdculatinc  power.?, 
aud  Iris  father  made  mueh  mcuoy  by 
causing  him  to  axhibit  them.  Do  liecairu 
asscK-ii'.ted  with  Robi.  ^U'-phausou  in 
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life.  The  Victoria  Docks,  London,  were 
constructed  under  his  direction. 

BIDDING  PRAYER,  a formula  of  public 
prayer  found  in  ancient  liturgies  and  in 
our  own  service  books,  in  whicli  the 
preacher  tells  the  people  what  and  for 
whom  to  pray,  always  ending  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

BIDDLE,  JOHN,  6.  in  Gloucestershire, 
1615,  d.  1662  ; was  the  founder  of  English 
Unitarianism.  The  publication  of  his 
views  on  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  1647,  led  to  his  imprisonment, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  imposing  the 
death  penalty  on  all  who  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  hostility  of 
the  army  to  the  Act  rendered  it  inoperative. 
Biddle  was  released  by  Cromwell,  began 
preaching  in  London,  and  soon  gathered 
a congregation  around  him,  the  members 
of  which  took  the  name  of  “ Unitarians.” 
He  suffered  further  terms  of  imprisonment 
and  banishment,  on  account  of  his  views, 
and  eventually  died  in  jail. 

BIG  BEN.  The  name  given  to  the  big 
bell  in  the  clock-tower  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  was  cast  in  1858. 

BIGLOW  PAPERS,  THE,  a poetical 
satire  on  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  the 
slavery  question  in  the  United  States, 
written  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  by  J.  B. 
Lowell. 

BILB  A 0 is  the  principal  town  in  the 
Basque  province  of  Biscay,  in  Spain,  and 
an  important  port  for  the  export  of  iron- 
ore. 

BILLETING  is  a method  of  providing 
food  and  lodgings  for  troops  on  the  march, 
in  towns  where  there  is  no  ban-ack  accom- 
modation. Formerly  private  householders 
were  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  make  such 
provision,  but  the  Army  Regulation  Act 
of  1879  limits  the  liability  to  the  holders 
of  licensed  premises.  A list  of  houses, 
liable  under  the  Act,  is  kept  in  every  town, 
and,  on  the  application  of  the  commanding 
officer  made  to  him  some  time  in  advance, 
the  chief  of  the  police  allots  a certain 
number  of  men  to  each.  On  their  arrival 
the  soldiers  are  provided  with  a wvitten 
order  termed  a biUet,  addressed  to  the 
person  who  has  to  provide  for  them.  In 
return  for  a day’s  food,  which  includes  one 
hot  meal,  and  a bed,  the  owner  of  the 
house  receives  the  sum  of  Is.  4d.  for  each 
man  accommodated.  All  payments  are 
made  by  the  regimental  paymaster,  and 
the  officers  visit  the  various  houses  at 
dinner-time,  to  see  that  the  food  is  of  a 
satisfactory  nature. 

BILLINGSGATE,  the  most  extensive 
fishmarket  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the 
Thames,  just  below  London  Bridge.  The 
fish  arrives  at  the  market  both  by  way  of 
the  river  and  by  land,  and  is  consigned  to 
salesmen,  who  supply  the  retail  dealers. 
The  busiest  time  is  from  5 to  9 a.m. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  HEALTH, 
LADING,  ETC.  See  Commercial  Diction- 
ary. 

BILL  OF  RIGOTS.  Before  the  throne 
was  offered  to  William  and  Mary  in  1688, 
a document  was  presented  to  them,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  “ Declaration  of 
Rights,”  setting  forth  the  chief  “ rights  ” 
of  the  people  as  against  the  king,  such  as 
freedom  from  all  taxes  not  imposed  by 
Parliament.  After  their  accession,  it  was 
passed  through  Parliament  and  assented 
to  by  their  Majesties,  and  thus  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

BILI'IEY,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  earliest 
martyrs  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign.  Ordained 
in  1524,  he  was  arraigned  in  1527  for 
spealdng  against  the  reverence  paid  to 
saints  and  relics,  but  recanted.  Being 
set  free,  he  again  preached  the  new 
doctrines,  was  apprehended  and  burned. 
He  was  instrumental  in  converting  Latimer 
to  Protestantisna. 


BIMETALLISM  is  the  employment  of 
two  metals,  gold  and  silver,  in  the  currency 
of  a country  as  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 
To  render  its  universal  adoption  possible, 
it  is  first  necessary  that  a fixed  relative 
value  between  the  two  metals  should  be 
arrived  at  by  international  agreement. 
The  Americans  suggest  that  the  ratio 
between  the  two  should  be  fixed  at 
16  to  1.  Bimetaliists,  who  include  in 
their  ranks  many  eminent  statesmen  and 
economists,  contend  that  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  population  demands  that 
the  comparatively  limited  supply  of  gold 
should  be  supplemented  by  a greater  use 
of  silver,  as  a medium  of  exchange.  Several 
international  congresses  have  considered 
the  question,  but  no  settlement  has  yet 
been  arrived  at. 

BINGEN,  a town  on  the  Rhine,  16  miles 
west  of  Mainz.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  where  the  Emperor, 
Henry  IV.,  was  imprisoned  by  his  brother, 
in  1105 ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  town,  stands  the  “ Mouse 
Tower,”  in  which,  according  to  an  old 
legend.  Bishop  Hatto,  a cruel  oppressor  of 
the  poor,  was  devoured  by  rats,  969. 

BINNACLE,  a box  or  case  on  board  ship 
in  wliich  tlie  compass  is  kept.  It  is 
placed  just  in  front  of  the  wheel,  or 
steering-apparatus,  that  tlie  steersman  may 
see  it  witliont  moving. 

BIOGRAPH,  THE,  known  also  as  the 
7? ioscopeandCtne/nafoyrap/;,  is  an  apparatus 
for  exhibiting  in  rapid  succession  a series 
of  photographs  of  moving  objects.  The 
effect  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  im- 
pressions which  light  makes  on  the  eye 
continue  for  a short  time  after  the  cause 
of  the  impression  has  cea.sed  to  act.  In 
thecase  of  these  “animated  photographs,” 
each  separate  picture  remains  impressed  on 
the  retina  until  the  following  one  appears. 
The  camera  used  for  taking  the  photo- 
graphs is  fitted  with  two  dark  chamber's. 
A long  strip  of  sensitive  film,  wound  on  a 
drum,  is  placed  in  the  upper  of  these 
chambers.  One  end  is  passed  through 
the  camera  so  that  the  light  is  focused  on 
it,  and  is  attached  to  an  empty  drum  in 
the  second  dark  chamber.  When  the 
mechanism  of  the  instrument  is  set  in 
motion,  it  unwinds  from  the  upper  drum 
exactly  the  amount  of  film  needed  for  one  ^ 
picture.  It  retains  this  in  position  behind  , 
the  lens  while  the  shutter  is  opened  and  | 
closed  again  ; it  then  draws  down  anotlrer  | 
portion,  and  continues  to  repeat  this 
series  of  operations  several  times  in  a 
second  ; the  film  loosened  from  the  upper 
drum  is  wound  round  the  lower  one.  When 
the  ffim  is  developed  it  contains  the 
negatives  of  a sequence  of  pictures  of  the 
same  object,  taken  at  intervals  of  a small 
fraction  of  a second.  A positive  ffim  for 
exhibition  is  printed  from  this  negative. 
To  exhibit  the  pictm'es,  the  same,  or  a. 
similar  piece  of  apparatus,  is  fixed  in 
front  of  the  condenser  of  _ a powerful 
magic-lantern,  and  worked  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  To  produce  the  best  effect, 
the  pictures  should  be  throwm  on  the 
screen  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  they 
were  taken. 

BIOLOGY  is  the  study  of  life.  The 
nature  of  life  being  at  present  unknown, 
this  subject  resolves  itself  into  a study  of 
living  things  and  thus  embraces  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Physiology. 

BIRCH,  an  exceedingly  hardy  tree,  is 
indigenous  to  all  parts  of  the  north 
temperate  zone,  and  is  found  nearer  to  the 
North  Pole  than  almost  any  other  ti'ee, 
though  in  a dwarfed  condition.  Its 
timber,  which  is  light  in  colour  and  of  a 
tough  texture,  is  applied  to  a variety  of 
purposes,  e.g.,  coach  builders  use  it  for 
the  bodies  of  carriages.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning  and  for  preserving  fishing-nets. 


It  is  to  the  birch  bark  used  in  tanning 
that  Russia  leather  owes  its  peculiar 
scent.  It  is  also  made  into  canoes  by  the 
American  Indians,  and  in  the  nortii  of 
Europe,  roofs  of  Imts  and  houses  are  con- 
structed of  it.  Birch  wine  is  produced  from 
the  sap,  and  the  twijjs  are  made  into  besoms. 

BIRD  OF  PARADISE,  a family  of  birds 
inhabiting  New  Guinea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Islands,  and  distinguished  in  the 
case  of  the  male-birds  for  the  extraordin- 
ary beauty  and  lustre  of  their  plumage. 

BIRDLIME,  a sticky  substance  with 
wliicli  twigs,  etc.,  are  besmeared  for  the 
purpose  of  ensnaring  buds  when  they 
settle  tlicreon,  wliich  they  are  attracted 
to  do  by  the  song  of  a decoy,  or  tame  bird 
placed  near.  The  birdlime  is  prepared 
from  holly-bark  or  the  stem  of  the  mistle- 
toe. l)v  boilinv. 

BIRDS’  NESTS  vary  considerably  in 
form,  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  ami  the  situation  chosen  for 
building.  All  birds  of  the  same  species 
adopt  tlie  same  plan  of  construction,  and 
clioo.se  similar  situations.  Some  always 
prefer  the  topmost  branches  of  lofty  tre^, 
others  select  bushes,  others  the  tall  gra.ss  in 
meadows,  and  others  again  the  dry  trunks 
I of  old  trees.  Tlie  nests  of  the  larger  birds 
! are  for  the  most  part  roughly  constructed. 

[ Tlio.se  of  the  eaule,  tlie  crane,  and  the 
j stork  are  mere  platforms  of  twigs  and  other 
' materials,  while  the  nests  of  wood-pigeons 
I and  rooks  resemble  loosely-made  baskets. 
.>Iany  of  the  smaller  birds  display  great  | 
ingenuity  of  workmansliip.  The  thrush  i 
plasters  tlic  inside  of  its  nest  with  clay  or  ; 
^ cow-dung,  and  many  species  carefully 
I line  tlicm  with  down,  featliers,  and  wool. 

The  liouse  martin  constructs  a hollow  ball 
I of  clay  and  sand  beneath  the  sheltering 
eaves  of  houses,  and  lines  it  with  hay  and 
feathers.  The  sand  martin  buiTows  a hole 
in  a sandbank,  and  constructs  its  nest  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  which  sometimes 
exceeds  three  feet  in  length.  The  tailor- 
bird  foniis  its  home  by  sewing  leaves 
together.  The  nests  of  a speci&s  of  swift, 
found  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  are 
constructed  of  a mucilaginous  substance 
having  the  appearance  of  isingia.ss,  and 
which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  the  birds  in 
special  glands.  They  resemble  the  nest 
of  tlie  common  swallow  in  shape,  and  are 
built  in  caves  in  sea  cliffs.  These  are  the 
edible  birds’  nests  so  much  prized  by  the 
Chinese.  Many  birds,  e.g.  gulls,  make  no 
uest. 

BIRDS,  DESCENT  OF.  According  to 
those  who  hold  the  theory  of  evolution, 
birds  owe  their  origin  to  certain  reptile 
forms.  The  evidence  on  which  the  claim 
is  ba.sed  consists  in  the  close  resemblance 
existing  in  the  anatomical  structure  of 
both  classes  ; the  reptilian  characteristics 
of  the  earliest  known  bird,  the“  archaeop- 
teryx ; ” the  existence  of  a series  of  fossil 
forms  which  connect  the  winged  lizards 
with  the  toothed  birds  ; and  the  fact  that 
the  reptiles  form  the  next  lowest  class  of 
vertebrates.  The  whole  of  this  evidence  is 
corroborated  by  the  careful  study  of  the 
development  of  the  embryo ; for  in  passing 
through  its  embryonic  state,  each  indi- 
vidual is  said  to  pass  through  the  life 
history  of  the  race. 

BIRDS,  DEVELOPMENT  OF.  All  birds 
are  developed  from  eggs  which  are  hatched 
after  they  have  passed  from  the  body  of 
the  mother,  who  in  most  cases  supplies 
the  necessary  warmth  by  sitting  on  them. 
The  embryo  is  produced  from  a single 
microscopic  cell,  the  fertilised  ovum,  and 
the  whole  of  the  structures  and  organs 
result  from  its  repeated  divisions.  The 
food  for  the  growing  embryo  is  obtained 
from  the  yolk-sac,  which  gra'dually  shrinks, 
and  is  eventually  absorbed  into  the  body 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  gradually  grow 
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together.  At  the  broad  end  of  the  egg 
is  an  air-space,  v/hich  enlarges  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  incubation,  in  the  case  of  fowls,  though 
the  period  varies  in  different  species,  the 
chick  moves  so  -as  to  lie  with  its  beak 
pressing  against  the  inner  wall  of  the  air 
space.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  beak 
penetrates  the  wall,  and  the  chick,  which 
until  then  has  obtained  the  necessary 
oxygen  by  means  of  an  embryonic  res- 
piratory organ,  begins  to  breathe  the 
contained  air  through  its  lungs.  Finally, 
the  chick  breaks  the  egg-shell  with  its 
beak,  and  is  hatched. 

BIRDS,  MIGRATION  OP.  With  the 
exception  of  tropical  varieties,  most  birds 
change  their  homes  with  the  seasons. 
Even  those  species  that  are  with  us 
throughout  the  year,  such  as  the  sparrow, 
are  now  known  to  migrate  from  district  to 
district  at  certain  fixed  periods,  so  that  the 
species  is  represented  by  different  individ- 
uals at  different  parts  of  the  year.  The 
migratory  habit  is  more  easily  observed  in 
those  birds  that  spend  one  portion  of  the 
year  in  one  country,  and  the  remainder 
in  another  having  different  climatic 
conditions.  The  cuckoo,  the  nightingale, 
the  swallows,  and  swifts  arrive  in  England 
in  spring,  spend  the  summer  here,  and 
leave  again  in  the  autumn,  for  warmer 
latitudes.  Our  winter  visitors  include 
woodcocks,  field-fares,  and  many  aquatic 
birds.  These  arrive  from  more  northerly 
regions,  to  which  they  again  return  on  the 
approach  of  warmer  weather.  In  all  cases 
the  young  birds  arerearedin  those  countries 
where  the  summer  is  spent.  Some  species, 
as  the  swallows,  migrate  in  large  fiocks ; 
others  in  straggling  groups ; and,  in  the 
northward  flight,  the  male  birds  frequently 
travel  first.  The  departure  and  arrival  of 
the  flocks  take  place  with  such  regularity 
that  the  dates  may  be  fixed  beforehand. 
As  the  day  for  departure  approaches,  tlie 
birds  assemble  in  certain  localities  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  their  flight  they 
takecertain  well-definedlines  always  follow- 
ing the  same  route.  In  crossing  the  N orth 
Sea,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  route  is 
not  the  shortest  possible,  but  is  over 
a series  of  shallows.  The  flight  is  usnally 
made  against  the  wind,  and  some  species 
are  known  to  delay  their  departure  for 
a few  days,  if  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
unfavourable.  The  majority  go  north  to 
breed. 

BIRETTA,  a four-cornered  cap  worn  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  some  in  the  English  Church. 
The  biretta  worn  by  priests  is  black,  by 
bishops  purple,  and  by  cardinals  red. 

BIRKBECK,  GEORGE,  6.  at  Settle,  in 
Yorkshire,  1776,  d.  1841,  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  foundation  of  mechanics’ 
institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  idea  for  this  class  of  institution  arose 
out  of  a series  of  free  lectures  delivered 
by  Birkbeck  to  meclianics  in  Glasgow, 
where  the  first  institute  was  established 
in  1823.  The  London  Mechanics’  Institute 
was  founded  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  and  Dr,  Birkbeck,  who  had  acquired 
a large  practice  in  London,  was  elected 
president  for  life.  The  institute  is  now 
known  as  Birkbeck  College. 

BIRKENHEAD,  a seaport  in  Cheshire, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  opposite 
Liverpool,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  Mersey  tunnel,  about  4^  miles  in  length. 
Numerous  ferry  steamers  also  ply  across 
the  river.  The  town  owes  its  rapid  rise 
to  its  extensive  docks,  ship-building  yards, 
and  engineering  works.  The  shipping 
returns  of  Birkenhead  are  included  in 
those  of  Liverpool ; population  236  (1821X 
110,926  (1901).  (To  compare  population, 
etc.,  see  p.  902.) 


BIRKENHEAD,  THE,  a Britisn  ^ip 
that  struck  on  a rock  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  18o2.  The  soldiers  on  board,  j^-der 
the  command  of  Colonel  Beton,  drew  up 
on  deck,  while  the  two  boats  were  filled 
with  the  women  and  children.  About 
400  brave  men  went  down  with  the  ship. 

BIRMINGHAM,  in  Warwickshire,  is  the 
fourth  largest  city  in  England,  and  the 
greatest  hardware  manufacturing  town  in 
the  world.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  its 
proximity  to  extensive  beds  of  coal  and 
iron,  combined  with  a splendid  system  of 
railway  and  canal  traffic.  In  hardware,  it 
manufactures  everything  from  a pin  to  the 
heaviest  engine  or  ship’s  anchor.  The 
manufeicture  of  jewellery,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  employs  a large  number  of 
hands.  Glass  making  and  staining  are 
important  industries,  and  there  are 
extensive  chemical  works.  TheBirmingham 
University  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  in  1900,  and  includes  faculties  in 
science,  arts,  medicine,  and  commerce ; 
and  in  1905  was  founded  the  bishopric  of 
Birraingham.  (For  population,  en-..  ■ 

p.  902. 

BISCAY,  BAY  OF,  between  the  west 
coast  of  France  and  tlje  north  co:e  t of 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  stormiest  se.a  in  the 
world,  owing  to  the  fact  th.iC  it  expo.scd 
to  the  prevailing  south-v.i  t wiii..,.  and 
tliat  the  currents  within  it  run  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  tides. 


was  appoieted  Imperial  ; 

ra-’ed  to  the  r»%k'  of  a prli:#.  a 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Frau.'* 
himself  the  raik  of  effe«  ' ug  a r*  - 
tioawith  A'isi.ria. and  e^entu^hr  c:  . . 
a triple  alliance  r t 

Italy,  and  Gerr.'iny.  He  r.re^:  : ^ 
the  Berlin  C ’■press  in  1^7 “nl  v 
to  promote  pc--  e.  In  r r 

received  the  alm-'^Jt  ur.ivtr^l  - ■ ; . *1 

countrymen,  thooeh  his  plans  Jr  h 
reforms  were  fre'TiC-ntly  J 

he  was  by  tne  king,  his  • ...  c el 
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temporarily,  repre^ng  the  rL  ' e . e f 
socialism.  EL,  -n;  .if  ■ -tnc-.  of  p - e 
gained  for  him  the  tit':''  of  rue  " u n 
Chancellor.”  "<>00  aflei  the  uf 
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cellor,  and  retired  into  private  ufe,  a!]  c-  t 
which  " Puncli  ” corr.rr.em  rute*!  ' v 
well-kiic.  n cartoon."  Dr<  j,jjiru?  the  P ' 
BISON,  an  anirr..  ! of  the  vf  ; aa 
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a lanre  hump  t'Ch  '-.  d i_ie  neck. 
name  is  more  corrr-nly  used  to  ui-..  ■ le 

American  bison  or  uu:T  .io. ..  ul  .j  .*  r-.  0 r ija 
roamed  the  Amem  ; r .irice  in 
herd-?.  From  its  lle-^h  .ud  'ar  . . 
produced  the  r:  . .’.hh  f.>’  . 'ha 
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BISHOP,  ISABELLA  (n.-0  Bird..  6.  lt<32. 
d.  1904.  a celebrated  lady  traveller  and 
philanthropist.  Beginning  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  she  travelled  nlma  I con- 
tinuously to  the  end  of  lier  life,  and  b s 
done  much  to  promote  the  cetablishinein 
of  medical  missions.  She  w.wi  the  lin>i 
lady  fellow  of  the  Pvoyal  Gcocrnphical 
Society.  " The  Englishwoman  iu  Amer- 
ica,’’ " Six  montlis  in  the  ''andwioh 
Islands.”  and  " Unbeaten  Tract?  in 
.Japan  ” are  among  her  works. 

BISLEY,  a village  in  Surrey,  ni-ar 
Woking.  Not  far  distant  is  Bisley  Camp, 
the  scene  of  the  National  Rifle  A-x-^ociation 
competitions  in  July.  Compelled  by  the 
increasing  range  of  rifles  to  find  a spot  for 
shooting,  more  remote  tli;  n Wimbledon, 
the  As-sociation  opened  licre  in  l^yO. 
The  chief  competition  is  th  t for  the 
” King’s  Prize.”  'I'ho  winner  r>  .■ive.v 
£250  and  a gold  medal. 

BISMARCK,  PRINCE  VON.  5.  at  SchAn- 
hausen,  in  Pomerania,  1815,  d.  ls'.)8, 
was  tlie  greatest  statesman  of  inoviern 
time.s.  llis  political  career  began  in  1846, 
when  ho  was  elected  a meinbcr  of  tlie 
Prussian  Diet.  From  the  first  lie  expressed 
strongly  Conservative  view’s,  supported 
tlie  absolutism  of  the  monarch,  defended 
the  privileges  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  opposed  every  democratic  principle. 
Prom  1859  to  the  spring  of  1SG2  he  was 
Prus-sian  ambassador  at  tlie  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  but  he  still  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  over  Prussian  politics, 
to  which  lie  returned  as  foreign  minister 
in  tlie  autumn  of  1862.  His  plans  for  the 
reorganisation  of  tlie  army  were  severely 
criticised  by  the  Liberal  party,;  but  when, 
after  tlie  annexation  of  Sclileswig  Holstein, 
he  exjilained  to  the  Diet  ills  plans  for 
expelling  Austria  from  the  German 
Confederation,  and  for  promoting  the  unity 
of  tlie  North  German  States  under  the 
leadei-ship  of  Prussia,  he  won  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  liis  former  opponents. 
The  successful  termination  of  the  Seven 
Weeks’  War  with  Austria,  1866.  furthar 
strengthened  his  position.  Prussia  and 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  under  his 
guidance,  formed  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance.  And  when,  iu  the  course  of 
the  Franco-German  War,  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  crowned  German  Emperor  in 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  1871,  Bisraoivk 
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BLACK  BESS,  the  mare  on  w’'.ivii  1 u k 
Turpin  is  .said  to  have  riJ.h.'ii  from  L n 
to  York  in  sixteen  hours. 

BLACK.  WILUAM,  . t Gla.-.-o'.v.  184 ' , 
d.  1898,  beuan  life  > a i.'umalh-,  but  i.a 
chiefly  coJi-br.ited  ns  a writer  of  novels 
descriptive  of  life  and  secies?  in  the 
Western  Highlands  and  isl;--'.!>.>f  Bcr  ■ ,,;d. 
Among  the  most  popular  are  .a  " Daughter 
of  Heth,”  " Madc.ap  Violet.”  " M;»chod  ’f 
Dare,”  and  ''  A Princess  of  Thule.” 

BLACKBURN,  one  of  the  oldest  Ci-i-ou 
manufacturing  towns  of  L-anc.ashire,  . - >iic 
9 miles  east  of  Preston.  Il.ar,Tt- tve?,,  i'  ■* 
inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny,  w.u-  ! . rn 
there.  The  town  hits  also  important  iron 
inanufactnres,  and  is  rapidlv  growiu  . 
(For  jiGpulation,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

BLACKCOCK,  a species  of  cxoiisa 
common  on  the  moors  vtf  the  north  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  .and  very 
abundant  iu  parts  of  Bcandinavi;..  Eu>'  a 
and  Siberia.  The  female  is  know  n riN  5 ho 
“Gray  Hen.” 

BLACK  COUNTRY.  THE,  a tract  of 
country  in  South  SmiYordshire,  rich  in  iron 
and  coal,  extending  from  Wolverh.Hmprim 
to  tlie  outskirts  of  Birmingham  in  one 
direction,  and  from  Walsall  to  Dudler  in 
another.  Here  every  stage  of  tlie  Iron 
manufacture  may  bo  seen  in  co-  sriiiit 
operation,  from  the  production  o*'  crr..e 
pig-iron,  by  smeltlug,  to  the  most  I?igi  ' v 
finished  articles  of  iron  and  etcifl,  fv'r  t ie 
sale  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  c mv-  .*. 
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In  this  district  ar«  situated  many  large 
and  important  towns,  indading  Wolver- 
hampton, population  100,000 ; WaleaU, 
92,000;  West  Bromwich,  68,000;  Dudley, 
60,000;  Wednesburv,  30,000;  and  Bilston, 
25,000. 

BLACK  DEATH,  a name  given  to  a 
series  of  epidemics  that  devastated 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  the  14th 
century.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
black  spots  which  covered  the  skin  at 
one  stage  of  the  disease.  The  sufferers 
usually  died  within  two  or  three  days 
of  being  attacked.  In  the  epidemic 
of  1348  England  lost  one- third  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
upwards  of  20,000,000  perished  in  Europe. 

BLACK  FOREST,  TEGS,  a forest-clad 
range  of  mountains  in  the  German  provinces 
of  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  district  is  famous  for  its 
pictm*esque  scenery,  is  rich  in  minerals, 
and  contains  several  well-known  mineral 
springs. 

BLACK  FRIARS.  (1)  The  Dominican 
order  of  mendicant  and  preaching  friars 
founded  by  St.  Dominic.  They  were  so 
named  from  their  black  dress.  (2)  A 
district  in  London  which  formerly  con- 
tained a Dominican  monastery. 

BLACEHEATH,  a rapidly  growing 
suburb  of  London  with  a large  common, 
adjoining  Greenwich  Park.  Tlie  heath 
was  the  scene  of  the  insurrections  of 
Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  and  of  Jack  Cade  in 
1450,  and  was  for  many  years  infested  by 
highwaymen. 

BLACK  HOLE  OF  CALCUTTA,  a room 
about  twenty  feet  square,  and  ventilated 
by  two  small  windows  only,  in  which 
Sura j ah  Dowlah  confined  146  English 
prisoners  on  the  night  of  June  18th,  1756. 
when  the  doors  were  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing only  twenty-three  were  found  alive. 

BL  ACEfING,  a mixture  of  finely  powdered 
boneblack,  oil,  raw  sugar,  or  molasses, 
vinegar,  and  sulphuric  acid,  used  for 
producing  a black  polish  on  leather. 

BLACKLEAD  is  the  common  name  of 
graphite  or  plumbagoy  one  of  the  natural 
forms  in  v/hicb  carbon  appears.  The 
mines  in  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  are 
now  practically  exhausted.  It  is  abundant 
in  Siberia,  Ceylon,  and  various  parts  of 
India  and  California.  In  addition  to  its 
use  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  lead 
pencils,  it  is  employed  as  a lubricant 
for  machinery  where  oil  is  inadmissible,  in 
the  processes  of  electro-tjrping,  and  as  a 
coating  for  ironwork  to  prevent  rusting. 

BLACKLETTER,  the  Gothic,  or  Old 
English  alphabet.  As  printing  was  in- 
vented in  Germany,  naturally  the  first 
books  were  printed  in  that  character, 
and  this  is  why  book-collectors  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  books  in  " blackletter  ” 
characters.  But  as  the  art  of  printing 
was  diffused,  the  simpler  characters  now 
in  use.  called  Roman  type,  became  general. 

BLACKMAIL,  a rent  or  tribute  formerly 
paid  by  farmers  and  others  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
in  the  Border  counties,  and  in  other 
districts  subject  to  the  incursions  of  bands 
of  cattle  thieves.  It  was  sometimes  paid 
to  a neighbouring  chief  for  protection 
against  the  depr^ators,  and  at  other 
times  to  the  robbers  themselves  to  buy  off 
their  molestation. 

BLACK  MARIA,  the  popular  name  for 
the  police  van  in  which  prisoners  are  con- 
veyed from  the  police  courts  to  prison. 

ELACKMORE,  RICHARD  DODD- 
RIDGE, &.  at  Longworth,  Berkshire, 
1825,  d.  1900 ; a novelist  who  gained 
a great  reputation  by  his  romance  of 
Exmoor,  “ Lorn  a Do'one.”  “CbrLsto- 
well  ” a Dartmoor  etory,  is  almost  equally 
famous. 


BLACKPOOL,  a favourite  Lancashire 
watering-place,  a few  miles  north-west  of 
the  Kibble  Estuary.  The  excellence  of  the 
sands,  together  with  the  splendid  piers  and 
promenade,  attracts  thousands  of  visitors. 
The  air  is  bracing,  and  the  amusements  of 
the  towm  well  organised ; population 
about  50,000. 

BLACK  PRINCE,  THE,  5.  1330,  d 1376  , 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  described 
by  old  writers  as  the  “ mirror  of  knight- 
hood, the  first  and  greatest  of  heroes ; ” 
but  the  merciless  slaughter  of  the  peoj^le  of 
Limoges,  for  admitting  a French  garrison 
into  the  town,  has  left  a great  blot  on 
his  name.  The  prince  won  his  spurs 
at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346,  where 
he  was  the  nominal  leader  of  the  first 
division  of  the  English  army ; and  ten 
years  later  he  defeated  a French  force  five 
times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  at  Poictiers. 
He  was  tlie  first  Prince  of  Wales  to  adopt 
as  his  crest  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the 
motto  Ic.h  dien,  I serve.  His  tomb  is  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

BLACK  ROD.  Refer  to  Index. 

BLACK  SEA,  a land-locked  sea  lying  to 
the  south  of  Ras.sia,  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  having  an  area  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  Great  Britain.  It  communicates 
with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles.  It  rexj'eives  the  drain- 
age of  nearly  one-tlurd  of  all  Europe. 
The  sea  has  no  noticeable  tides,  is  remark- 
ably free  of  islands,  reefs,  and  shoals, 
possesses  excellent  fishing  grounds,  but 
is  subject  to  dense  fogs  and  sudden 
storms. 

BLACKSTONE,  SIR  VJELLIAM,  6.  in 
London,  1723,  d.  1780 ; an  eminent 
lawyer  and  judge,  lectiu'ed  on  Law'  at 
Oxford,  and  became  the  first  Vinerian 
professor  at  the  University.  His  “ Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England  ” 
appeared  in  1765,  and  contained  a clear 
exposition  of  English  Law  free  from 
technical  phraseology. 

BLACK  WATCH,  the  popular  name  of 
the  “ Royal  Highlanders,”  the  42nd  and 
the  73rd  regiments.  They  were  organised 
in  1739  out  of  the  six  companies  that 
had  previously  been  entrusted  with  the 
“watching”  of  the  Highlands,  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  among  the 
Highlanders. 

BLACKWOOD  (FREDILX  MARQUIS 
OF  DUFPERm,  b.  1826,  d.  1902;  an 
eminent  statesman  and  diplomatist,  who 
devoted  nearly  fifty  years  to  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  held  office  as  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Constan- 
tinople, Rome,  and  Paris,  and  became 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  after- 
wards of  India. 

BLAKE,  ROBERT,  6.  at  Bridgewater, 
1698,  d.  1657  ; an  English  admiral  who 
did  much  to  give  England  the  command  of 
the  sea.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  first  took  to  the  sea  in 
pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whose  ships  he 
finally  destroyed.  To  Blake  fell  the  task 
of  organising  the  navy  of  the  Gommon- 
weallli,  and  he  set  himself  to  man  the  fleet 
with  the  same  type  of  men  tliat  had  made 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides  so  successful.  In  the 
war  with  the  Dutch  he  defeated  Van 
Tromp  off  Dover,  and  De  Ruyter  in  the 
Downs,  in  1662,  Van  Tromp  off  Portland, 
and  again  off  the  North  Foreland,  and  the 
combined  fleets  of  Van  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter,  off  the  Texel,  in  1653.  His  greatest 
success  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Santa 
Oru'z,  1657. 

BLAKE,  WILLIAM,  h.  in  London,  1757 
d.  1828  ; a poet,  painter  and  engraver, 
who  held  very  peculiar  views,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  able  to  converse  with  the 
spirite  of  Moses,  Homer,  Vir^,  Dante, 
Milton,  and  others.  His  prindp^  works 


were  the  Songs  at  Innocence  ” and  the 
“ Songs  of  Experience,”  poems  illostrated 
by  original  etchings  and  borderings  tinted 
by  the  artist.  Be  illustraLed  Voung’a 
“ Night  Thoughts,”  the  “Book  of  Job,” 
and  his  own  “ prophetic  books.” 

BLANC,  JEAN  LOUIS,  5.  at  Madrid.  ! 
1811,  d.  1882,  a French  journalist  and  i 
writer  on  Socialism.  He  founded  the  ; 
“ Revue  de  Progres,”  in  which  bis  articles  I 
on  the  “ Organisation  of  Labour  ” first 
appeared.  For  a time  he  lived  in  exile  | 
in  England,  where  he  completed  his  great  , 
work,  the  “ History  of  the  French  Bevolu-  i 
tion.”  Retiuxiing  to  Paris  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  III.  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a position  he 
continued  to  occupy  until  his  deatli. 

BLANKETEERS,  a term  applied  to  a 
number  of  mill  opwatives,  who  met  in 
St.  Peter’s  Fields,  Manchester,  in  1819. 
They  intended  to  join  a similar  contingent 
from  Derby,  and  march  on  London,  with 
the  object  of  pressing  the  demands  for 
parliamentary  reform.  The  name  arose  j 
from  the  circumstances  that  each  man  had 
provided  himself  with  a blanket  for  camp- 
ing. The  meeting  was  dispersed  by  tbe 
yeomanry,  and  several  of  those  who  took  , 
part  in  it  were  imprisoned. 

BLANKETS  are  composed  either  entirely 
of  wool  or  of  a cotton  warp  and  wool 
weft.  The  latter  are  knowm  as  “ Union  ” 
blankets.  The  heavy  pile  on  both  sides, 
produced  by  the  aid  of  teazles,  conceals 
the  cotton  waq).  The  kind  known  as 
“ Scotch  Blankets”  is  composed  entirely 
of  wool,  but  there  is  so  little  pile  that  the 
twilled  pattern  beneath  shows  through. 
Dew'shury  Is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
blanket  manufacture  in  England. 

BLANK  VERSE,  nmhymed  verse, 
depending  on  metre  alone.  This  was  the 
principle  on  which  all  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  poems  wore  vmtteu.  The 
earliest  example  of  blank  verse  in  English 
is  a translation  of  a part  of  the  .Sneld, 
which  appeared  in  1547.  The  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  are  in  tiiis  form,  and  since  his 
time,  dramatic  writers  in  verse,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Dryden,  have  adopted 
this  form. 

BLARNEY,  a village  and  ca-stle  dating 
from  the  15th  century,  about  five  miles 
north-west  of  Cork.  The  “ Blarney  | 
Stone  ” is  set  m tlie  parapet  wall  on  the  | 
western  side  of  the  tower,  and,  according 
to  tradition,  passesses  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  gift  of  eloquence  on  all  who 
kiss  it. 

BLASPHEMY.  Refer  to  Index.  \ 

BLASTING,  the  most  efficient  mode  of  j 
removing,  or  breaking  up  large  masses  of  j 
rock  in  Uie  operations  of  mining,  quarrj'^-  | 
ing,  or  engineering.  The  old  method  was  i 
to  bore  a hole  in  the  rock  by  means  of 
suitable  instruments,  insert  a charge  of 
gunpowder  in  the  end  of  this,  tightly  pack 
the  remainder  of  the  hole  with  chips  of 
stone^  clay.  etc.  and  then  fire  the  charge 
by  means  of  a train  of  powder.  The  firet 
great  improvement  on  this  early  method 
was  the  employment  of  loose  sand  instead 
of  tight  packing,  and  safety  fuses  for  firing* 
and  the  risk  of  accidents  has  now  been 
reduced  to  a minimum  by  the  use  of 
electric  currents  for  that  purpose.  More 
powerful  explosives  in  the  form  of  gun- 
cotton, dynamite,  and  blasting-gelatine 
are  now  used. 

BLATCHFORD  ROBERT,  b.  lS5i, 
founder  of  the  “Clarion”  the  leading 
socialist  newspaper  in  England.  In  his 
“ Merrie  England.”  he  sketches  England 
as  it  is  and  might  be.  He  is  a w ^rm 
advocate  for  Imperial  defence. 

BLAVATSKY,  HELENA  PETRJv'MA, 
b.  1831,  d.  1891,  Russian  adventuress 
and  Theosophist,  who  in  18T5  founded 
the  Theoec^hical  Societ3% 
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' BLAZON.  Kefer  to  “Heraldry,”  in 
Index. 

BLEACHING  is  the  art  of  removing 
colouring  matter  from  cotton,  linen, 
woollen,  and  other  fabrioe.  This  was  done 
formerly  by  boiling  the  material  with  soap 
or  an  alkali,  and  then  exposing  it  to  sun- 
light— a process  that  occupied  many  weeks 
or  even  months.  The  modern  method  of 
bleaching  cotton  or  linen  goods  is  to  soak 
the  materials  in  a solution  of  bleaching 
powder,  and  then  to  pass  them  through 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  way  the  colouring  matters  are 
oxydised  into  colourless  componnds. 
Wool,  sOk,  and  straw  are  hung  in  closed 
rooms,  on  the  floor  of  which  sulphur  is 
burnt.  Hydrogen-peroxide  is  also  now 
used  as  a bleaching  agent. 

BLENHEm,  a village  in  Bavaria,  near 
which  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  French 
and  Bavarians,  1704. 

BLENHEIM  PALACE,  the  seat  of  the 
Marlborough  family,  is  near  Woodstock, 
in  Oxfordshire.  The  grateful  Parliament 
voted  half-a-million  after  the  victory  of 
Blenheim  to  erect  a mansion  for  the  victor. 
The  majestic  building,  designed  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  has  a front  of  348  feet, 
and  the  interior  is  in  keeping  with  its 
outward  magnificence.  In  front  stands 
a column  130  feet  high  crowned  with  a 
statue  of  the  hero,  and  bearing  inscriptions 
‘around  the  base.  The  area  of  the  park  is 
2,700  acres. 

BLERIOT,  LOUIS,  &.  1871,  the  French 
aviator  who,  on  July  25th,  1009.  flew 
across  the  Channel,  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
in  his  monoplane.  Though  the  Channel 
was  crossed  by  balloon  as  far  back  as 
1785,  M.  Bleriot  was  the  first  to  cross  it 
by  areoplane,  and  his  success  marks 
a notable  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of 
the  flying  machine. 

BLESSINGTON,  MARGUERITE, 
COUNTESS  OF,  b.  in  Tipperary.  1789.  d. 
1849.  the  daughter  of  an  impoverished 
Irish  squire,  for  many  years  swayed  the 
literary  and  Intellectual  portion  of  London 
Society.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  lived  at  Gore  House.  Kensington,  for 
many  years  receiving  at  her  reunions  all 
the  famous  men  of  the  time,  and  adding 
to  her  considerable  income  by  WTiting 
fashionable  novels  and  sketches. 

BLIND  PISH.  It  is  well  known  to 
biologists  that  organs  tend  to  become 
atrophied  from  want  of  use.  Specimens 
obtained  by  the“  Challenger  Expedition  ” 
showed  that  those  fish  whose  natural 
habitat  is  now  at  a greater  depth  than 
that  to  which  light  can  penetrate  possessed 
only  rudimentary  organs  of  sight. 

BLIND-WORM  or  SLOW-WOEM,  a 
email  reptile,  usually  about  a foot  in  length, 
closely  resembling  a snake  in  appearance, 
but  the  existence  of  rudimentary  pelvic 
and  shoulder  girdles  connect  it  with  the 
lizards.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe, 
except  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Western 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It  feeds  on 
insects,  earth-worms,  slugs,  etc.,  and  is 
perfectly  hannless,  in  spiteof  Shakespeare’s 
description,"  theeyele.ss,  venom’d  worm.” 
The  smallness  of  its  eyes  gave  rise  to  the 
fallacy  of  its  blindness. 

BLiZZARD,  a cold  and  bitter  wind 
accompanied  by  driving  snow,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  sustain  life 
long  outdoors.  The  true  home  of  the 
blizzard  is  Montana  and  Dakota  in  the 
north-west  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  go 
down  100“  in  twenty-foim  hours,  and  the 
wind  driving  ice-needles  before  it  to  blow 
for  100  hours  incessantly  at  tha  rate  of 
40  miles  an  hour. 

BLOCKADE,  the  cloelng  in  of  a town 
by  suixounclLng  it  with  ti'oops  or  .slilps  in 


such  a manner  as  to  prevent  those  inside  i 
from  leaving  it,  and  outsiders  from  I 
entering.  The  declaration  by  a Power 
that  a place  i.s  blockaded,  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  a neutral  to  attempt  to  trade  ^ 
with  it,  and  places  him  in  the  position  of  an  ' 
enemy  if  he  attempts  to  do  so.  In  the  '• 
event  of  capture,  the  goods  he  is  attempt- ; 
ing  to  take  in,  or  to  bring  away,  are  liable 
to  be  seized  by  the  investing  force. 

BLCCKHOUSE,  a small  temporary  fort  i 
composed  of  logs  of  wood  or  other  easily 
acquired  material,  roofed  in  and  loop- . 
holed  for  rifle  fire.  It  is  sometimes  sur-  ; 
rounded  by  a trench,  and  entirely  covered  ■ 
with  earth  to  render  it  bomb  and  fire-proof. ! 
In  the  guerilla  stage  of  the  Boer  War,  , 
large  areas  were  enclosed  by  lines  of 
blockhoases,  constructed  of  corrugated  | 
iron,  connected  together  by  barbed-wire' 
fencing,  and  surrounded  by  barbed-wire . 
entanglements.  The  whole  zone  within  ' 
the  line  of  blockhouses  was  then  crossed  | 
by  a line  of  troops,  the  object  being  to 
drive  any  of  the  enemy  within  the  area,  on  , 
to  the  line  of  blockhouses,  and  so  ensure : 
their  capture. 

BLOCK  SYSTEM,  a method  of  prevent-  ; 
ing  collisions  on  raihvays.  According  to  , 
this  system,  two  trains  on  the  .same  line  ; 
of  rails  cannot  approach  each  other  nearer 
than  the  distance  between  twosignol  boxes; 
for  the  signalman  at  one  bo.x  keeps  the  ■ 
signal  again-st  the  one  until  he  has  been 
informed  by  telegraph  tliat  the  preceding  . 
train  has  passed  the  next  box,  and  so  ‘ 
entered  the  succeeding  " block.” 

BLOEMFONTEIN.  "Flowery  Fountain,"  ; 
is  the  capital  of  tlie  Orange  River  Colony, 
The  town  was  occupied  by  Lord  Roberts 
13th  March,  1900  , population  6,500. 

BLONDEL,  a minstrel  and  confidential 
servant  of  Richard  Oeut  de  Lion.  He  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  his 
master’s  confinement  in  Austria,  by  singing 
outside  the  tower  the  first  stanzti  of  a love 
ballad  that  the  two  had  composed  together. 
Richard  replied  from  within,  and  Blondel 
at  once  took  steps  to  restore  the  king  to 
liberty. 

BLONDIN,  CHARLES.  6.  at  St.  Omer, 
France,  1824,  d.  1897  ; a celebrated  acro- 
bat and  rope  dancer,  whose  most  daring 
feat  was  the  crossing  of  Niagara  Falls  on 
a tisht  rope,  stretched  from  side  to  side. 

BLOOD-RAIN,  a red  rain  often  seen  to 
descend  on  the  seas  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Sahara.  After  a prolonged  drought, 
the  minute  particles  of  red  sand  ore  caught 
up  by  whirlwinds  and  carried  away  some- 
times hundreds  of  miles  by  horizontal 
currents  of  air.  Tlien  the  rain  falling 
through  these  dust-clouds  is  impregnated 
wdth  it,  thus  becoming  red. 

BLOOD,  THOMAS,  b.  about  1628,  d. 
1680 ; served  with  Cromwell’s  army  in 
Ireland.  Soon  after  the  Restoration  ho 
headed  a daring  plot  for  seizing  Dublin 
Castle  and  killing  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 
Later  he  attempted  to  steal  the  crown 
and  regalia  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
but  was  captured  and  confessed  his  guilt. 
Charles  II  visited  him  in  prison,  and  was 
persuaded  to  pardon  him.  The  king  also 
granted  him  a pension  of  £500  a year. 

BLOODHOUND,  a variety  of  hound, 
taller,  stronger,  and  nmre  compactly  built 
than  the  foxhound,  remarkable  for  its  keen 
sense  of  smell,  0 win?  to  this  circumstance, 
bloodliounds  were  employed  to  track  the 
cattle  raiders  of  the  border  counties,  and 
for  the  pursuit  of  criminals.  Tliey  wei-e 
also  used  in  the  United  States  for  tracing 
fueitive  slaves. 

BLOODY  ASSIZE,  the  special  sessions 
held  in  the  western  counties,  by  a com- 
mission consisting  of  Cbiof  J ustie'e  .1  eflYeys 
and  four  other  judges,  for  the  trial  of  those 
who  assisted  in  the  Monmouth  Rebellion 
of  1685.  More  than  300  pei-sons  were 


condemned  to  dc-aih,  and  nearly 
were  .sold  as  slaves  in  the  est  Indies. 

BLOOMFIELD.  ROBERT,  b.  at  Honme- 
ton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  17f.B,  d. 
1823  ; a poor  ^oemaker  with  the  gift  :-f 
poetry.  HLs  earliest  poems,  tiie  " Milk- 
maid” and  the  "Sailor’s  Eeturn,” 
appeared  in  the  London  Magazine.  Toe 
“ Farmer's  Boy  ” was  written  in  a Lond : i 
garret,  and  published  by  the  aid  of  friemis, 
who  afterwards  secured  for  him  a sub- 
ordinate post  in  a government  office, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

BLOUET,  PAUL.  See  Max  O'ReU. 

BLOW-FLY  is  a common  fly  in  Greit 
Eribain  ; infesting  sheepfold.'^  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  wool  of  the  sheep  ; the  maggot^^, 
which  hatch  from  these  eggs,  burrow  into 
the  skin  of  the  sheep  ; ulcers  are  thus  pr-  - 
duced  which  m,ay  cause  the  death  of  tuo 
sheep,  if  they  are  not  treated  promptly. 

BLOWPIPE.  (1)  A metal  tube  with  a 
smaller  tube  fitted  t\ith  a fine  orifice, 
projecting  at  right-angles  from  its  lower 
extremity.  The  insmunc’.it  is  r.-ei  in 
many  of  the  arts,  and  in  chemical  -.ujalysis, 
for  directing  a jet  of  flame  on  any  object  to 
be  heated.  The  current  for  directing  the 
flame  Ls  provided  by  the  breath  of  the 
operator,  or  by  some  form  of  bellows. 
A portable  lamp,  provided  with  a blow- 
pipe, is  used  by  plumbers  for  soldering 
and  by  painters  for  burning  oil  old  paint. 
The  blow-pipe  used  by  the  glass-blower 
consists  of  a long,  straight.  met.J  tube.  1 2) 
A blow-pipe,  from  S to  12  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  a double  tube,  made  from 
two  stems  of  a species  of  . aim  fitted  one 
within  the  other,  is  a most  effective  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  certain  tribes  of  f^outh 
American  Indians,  either  in  warfare  or 
for  hunting.  A small  arrow,  having  its 
pointed  end  notched  and  poisoned,  and 
made  to  fit  tlie  tube  exactly,  by  being 
wound  at  the  other  end  %vith  a little  soft 
dowm  from  the  silk -cotton  tree,  is  expelled 
by  the  lireath  of  the  hnnter,  and  proves 
fatal  to  birds  and  other  game,  the  flesh 
being  in  no  way  injured  by  tlie  poison  of 
the  arrow.  A similar  weapon  is  in  use 
amon?  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and  other 
native  tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

BLUCEER.  MARSHAL  VON.  b.  at 

Rostock.  Frussit^  1742.  d.  1819  ; served 
first  in  the  Swedish  army,  but  afterwanls 
joined  tliat  of  1’rus.sia,  and  eventually 
became  a fieU-raarshal.  In  1813  ha 
commanded  a combined  foree  of  60.0i'J 
Russian.^  and  Pnissians  operating  against 
the  French,  which,  after  gaining  sevenal 
victories,  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
of  the  allies  in  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  retreating  on  France.  In 
181.5  he  commanded  the  Prussian  army  in 
Belginm.  Ou  June  IGtli  he  was  defeated 
at  Ligny,  but  reformed  his  men.  His 
opportune  appearance  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  completed  Wellington’s  victory. 
His  courage,  impetuosity,  and  resolution 
after  defeat  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
" ilai'shal  Forwards.” 

BLUEBIRD,  so  called  from  the  rich  blue 
colcurof  its  upper  plumage, Is  common  over 
the  whole  of  North  America,  except  the 
extreme  north,  and  Ls  the  harbinger  of 
spring  to  the  Americans.  It  makes  its 
appearance  In  the  United  States  in 
February  or  Marclx.  leaves  again  in  Novem- 
ber, and  probably  winters  in  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  It  Ls  a sweet  songster. 

BLUE-BOOK,  any  volume  of  reports 
and  other  offici.al  documents  pnblishevl 
by  parliament,  and  so  named  from 
the  olncumstance  that  they  have  blue 
aovers.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  volumes  are 
issued  during  a 8in?le  session, 

BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL.  8oo  ChrUV$ 
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BLUE  CK)¥/NS,  the  popular  name  of 
a class  of  privileged  beggars  formerly 
existing  in  Scotland.  Their  correct  desig- 
nation was  the  Mng’s  bedesmen.  On  the 
king’s  birthday  each  of  them  received  a 
gown  of  blue  cloth,  a loaf,  and  a purse 
containing  a penny  for  every  year  of  the 
king’s  life.  Their  appointment  has  been 
discontinued  since  1833,  and  the  last 
allowance  was  paid  in  1863. 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS.  (1)  A range  from 
5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  height  traversing  the 
island  of  Jamaica  from  ea.st  to  west,  and 
containing  some  picturesque  scenery. 

(2)  A range  forming  part  of  the  Appalachian 
system  in  the  east  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  A range  running  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
New  South  Wales,  reaching  a height  of 
4,100  feet,  and  producing  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  coal. 

BLUS-PETERe  a flag  with  a blue  ground 
and  a white  square  in  the  middle.  It  is 
hoisted  when  a ship  is  about  to  sail,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  recalling  absent 
sailors,  and  warning  all  who  have  accounts 
to  settle  with  any  one  on  board,  to  do  so 
at  onoe. 

BLUE  RIBBON.  Prom  the  fact  that  the 
emblem  of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood 
in  England  is  a dark  blue  ribbon,  has 
arisen  the  custom  of  applying  the  term  to 
the  most  valued  prize  to  be  obtained  in 
any  profession  or  form  of  sp  ort.  Thus,  the 
Lord  Chancellorship  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Law ; a Eield  Marshal’s 
baton,  as  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Army ; 
winning  the  Derby,  as  the  Blue  Ribbon  of 
the  Turf ; and  the  America  Cup,  as  the 
Blue  Ribbon  of  Yacht  Racing,  etc. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a short  gun,  having 
a bore  wide  enough  to  throw  three  or  four 
bullets  at  once.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
probably  from  Holland. 

BOA,  a family  of  se^ents  destitute  of 
poison  fangs,  but  of  immense  size  and 
strength.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  warmer 
regions  of  South  America.  The  largest 
species  is_  the  Anaconda.  The  Boa 
Constrictor  is  much  smaller,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 12  feet  in  length.  It  is  a native  of 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
is  frequently  seen  hanging  by  the  tail  from 
a branch  of  a tree,  waiting  for  its  prey, 
which  consists  of  the  smaller  mammals  of 
the  country.  It  never  enters  the  water, 
but  lies  concealed  in  burrows,  and  is 
hunted  by  the  Brazilians  for  its  skin  and 
fat. 

BO  ADIGE 'A,  the  queen  of  the  Iceni, 
a British  tribe  who  inhabited  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  Roused  by  the  indignities  offered 
to  her  and  her  people  by  the  Romans,  she 
raised  an  army,  attacked  several  Roman 
settlements,  and  reduced  London  to  ashes. 
She  was  eventually  defeated  by  the  Roman 
governor  Suetonius,  and  committed  suicide 
by  poison  A.D.  61. 

BOANER'GES,  "Sons  of  Thunder,” 
a title  given  by  Christ  to  James  and  John, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  on  account  of  their 
fervent  zeal. 

BOAR,  THE  WILD,  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  differs  from 
the  domestic  variety,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  progenitor,  in  possessing  greater 
intelligence.  He  has  also  a longer  snout, 
shorter  ears,  and  well  developed  tusks. 
Boar  hunting,  a favourite  amusement  in 
many  countries,  is  known  in  India 
as  pig-sticking.  The  droves  of  wild 
hogs  that  roam  the  forests  of  South 
America  are  descendants  of  the  domestic 
variety  introduced  from  Europe. 

BOATSWAIN,  a naval  warrant  oflBcer, 
who  has  charge  of  certain  stores  belonging 
to  the  ship  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 
He  superintends  the  men,  summons  the 
crew  to  their  duties  by  the  sound  of  a 


whistle  known  as  the  boatswain’s  pipe, 
relieves  the  watch,  and,  in  rough  weather, 
pays  special  attention  to  the  boats  and 
anchors. 

BOCCAC'CIO,  GIOVAN  NI,  b.  at  Paris, 
1313,  d.  1375  ; was  designed  by  his  father, 
a Florentine  merchant,  for  a mercantile 
career,  but  devoted  himself  to  story- 
telling in  prose  and  verse,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  revival  of  classic  literature  in 
Italy.  His  “ Decamerone  ” is  the  earliest 
prose  work  written  in  pure  Italian,  and 
furnished  the  material  for  Chaucer’s  tale 
of  Griselda.”  The  “ Falcon,”  a pathetic 
love  story,  was  dramatised  by  Tennyson. 

BODENSEE,  the  German  name  of  Lake 
Constance,  which  see. 

BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  the  public 
library  of  Oxford  University,  was  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and  opened  in  1608. 
It  contains  many  rare  oriental,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  under  the  Copyright  Act  possesses  the 
privilege  of  receiving  a copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  All 
graduates  of  the  University,  and  literary 
persons  who  have  been  duly  recommended, 
are  permitted  to  read  and  make  extracts 
from  the  works  in  the  collection. 

BOEHBI,  SIR  JOSEPH  EDGAR,  b.  at 
Vienna,  1843,  d.  1890,  sculptor,  came  to 
London  in  1862  after  studying  in  Vienna, 
Paris  and  Italy.  He  had  great  success  at 
the  Exhibition  of  that  year,  and  this  made 
him  resolve  to  settle  in  England.  He 
executed  a statue  of  Queen  Victoria  for 
Windsor  Castle,  of  Carlyle  for  the  Thames 
embankment,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  His 
masterpiece  was  the  efBgy  of  Dean  Stanley 
for  the  Abbey. 

BOERHAAVE,  HERMANN,  b.  near 
Leyden,  1668,  d.  1738  ; a celebrated 
physician  and  the  author  of  several 
medical  works,  who  became  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Botany,  and  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  his  native  town.  He  gained 
a European  reputation,  and  included 
among  his  patients  Pope  Benedict  VIII. 
and  Peter  the  Great. 

BOER  WAR,  THE,  arose  out  of  the 
unfair  treatment  meted  out  to  British 
residents  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Boers  that  the  Dutch 
should  be  the  predominant  race  in  South 
Africa.  The  war  began  with  the  Boer 
invasion  of  Natal,  11th  October,  1899.  In 
a short  time  the  Boer  forces  laid  siege  to 
Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking. 
The'earlier  operations  of  the  British  army 
were  directed  to  the  relief  of  these  three 
places.  General  Buffer  directed  the 
operations  in  Natal,  and  Lord  Methuen  in 
Cape  Colony.  In  one  black  week_  in 
December  our  troops  suffered  three  serious 
reverses,  at  Stormberg  and  Magersfontein 
in  Cape  Colony,  and  at  Colenso  in  Natal. 
The  whole  empire  was  now  thoroughly 
stirred.  Troops  were  sent  from  the 
Colonies,  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  regi- 
ments were  dispatched,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  forces.  Lord  Roberts,  with  Lord 
Kitchener  as  his  chief-of-staff,  took  the 
chief  command,  and  after  making  due 
preparations,  took  the  field,  and  swept  the 
enemy  before  him.  On  the  15th  February, 
1900,  General  French  relieved  Kimberley  ; 
on  the  27th,  Cronje  was  compelled  to 
surrender  with  4,000  men  at  Paardeburg ; 
on  the  same  day  General  Buffer  opened 
the  way  to  Ladvsmith  by  the  capture  of 
Pieter’s  Hill;  B^loemfontein  was  entered 
by  Lord  Roberts  on  March  13th ; and  on 
May  17th  Mafeking  was  relieved  by  a 
flying  column  under  Colonel  Mahon. 

The  Transvaal  was  now  invaded  by  our 
victorious  troops,  who  entered  Johannes- 
burg on  31st  May  and  Pretoria  on  6th 
June.  One  immediate  result  was  the 


liberaticm  of  3,200  British  prisoners  of  war, 
Roberts  and  Buffer  were  now  able  to  join 
forces  and  to  make  a combined  attack 
upon  the  main  Boer  army  under  General 
Botha.  It  was  only  after  a long  series  of 
engagements,  lasting  until  the  end  of 
September,  that  the  Boer  army  was  com- 
pletely broken  up,  their  excellent  artillery 
captured  or  destroyed,  and  their  President 
(Eiruger),  an  exile  in  Europe. 

A guerilla  war  ensued,  and  for  18  months 
longer  the  stubborn  struggle  went  on. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Roberts  returned  to 
England,  leaving  Lord  Kitchener  ” to 
fight  to  a finish.”  The  end  came  on  31st 
May,  1902,  when  peace  was  signed  at 
Pretoria.  As  a result,  the  two  Boer  States 
— the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State — now  form  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

BOG,  land  covered  with  peat,  a substance 
produced  by  superimposed  layers  of  a 
species  of  moss.  Each  layer,  as  it  died, 
has  been  succeeded  by  another  layer  of 
living  plants,  until  a mass,  many  feet  in 
thickness,  and  of  a very  spongy  texture, 
has  been  produced.  Peat  is  capable  of 
holding  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  for 
this  reason  most  bogs  partake  of  the 
nature  of  quagmires ; indeed  some  parts 
of  the  centre  of  Dartmoor  are  almost 
impassable.  The  largest  bog  in  the 
British  Islands  is  the  Bog  of  Allen,  in 
Ireland.  The  peat  is  valuable  for  fuel, 
and  also  as  a principal  ingredient  in 
manures  for  certain  purposes.  At  the 
base  of  the  peat  the  remains  of  oak  trees 
are  sometimes  found.  The  wood  is  of  a 
deep  ebony  black  colour,  and  in  parts  of 
Ireland  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  ornaments. 

BOGIE,  a low  truck  placed  in  front  of 
a locomotive-engine  or  railway  carriage 
to  facilitate  the  movement  around  curv^ 
and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  the  train 
running  off  the  rails. 

BOG-OAK  is  the  oak  which  is  found 
buried  in  peat.  As  the  bog  enlarges  it 
spreads  over  the  surrounding  land  and  in 
the  course  of  ages  buries  the  trees  grow- 
ing thereon.  Oak,  which  has  thus  lain 
immersed  in  bog  for  countless  centuries, 
is  stained  black.  It  is  much  prized  by 
the  cabinet-maker. 

BOGOTA',  the  capital  of  the  South 
American  Republic  of  Colombia,  is  within 
5°  of  the  equator,  but  owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, 8,600  feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys 
a climate  of  perpetual  spring ; population 
120,000. 

BOHEMIA,  a state  in  the  north-west  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  consists  of  a lozenge- 
shaped plateau  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
20,000  square  miles.  Minerals  are  abun- 
dant and  the  manufactures  of  importance. 
Czechs,  a race  of  Slavonic  origin,  form 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
capital  is  Prague,  with  a population  of 
over  180,000. 

BOILERS  for  the  production  of  steam 
for  driving  machinery  were  at  first  heated 
by  means  of  a cylindrical  fire-box  passing 
through  the  boiler  from  end  to  end. 
The  earliest  improvements  consisted  in 
providing  a greater  heating  surface  by 
employing  two  inner  fire-tubes,  and  after- 
wards a number  of  flues  were  added.  These 
flues  are  small  tubes,  which  not  only 
convey  the  furnace  gases  to  the  chimney, 
but  also  transmit  the  heat  of  the  gases  to 
the  water  of  the  boiler.  In  Water-tube 
Boilers  the  water  is  heated  in  a number  of 
tubes  which  pass  through  the  furnace, 
and  communicate  at  their  ends  with  larger 
vessels  which  act  as  reservoirs  of  water 
and  steam.  The  Belleville  Boiler,  which 
has  been  fitted  to  many  of  our  war- 
ships, is  of  the  water-tube  variety.  It 
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consists  of  a number  of  " elements.” 
Each  element  is  composed  of  a vertical, 
zigzag,  steel  tube,  which  communicates 
above  with  the  vessel  in  which  the 
steam  collects,  and  at  its  lower  end 
with  the  adjoining  element.  The  heat 
is  sometimes  further  economised  by  the 
use  of  an  “ Economiser.”  This  consists 
of  elements  similar  to  those  composing  the 
boiler,  fixed  in  the  space  above  the  boiler, 
through  which  the  furnace  gases  escape. 
The  ‘‘  feed  ” water  passes  through  the 
economiser,  and  is  thus  raised  in  tempera- 
ture by  the  heated  gases  before  reaching 
the  boiler  proper.  Another  variation  of 
the  water-tube  boiler,  known  as  the 
Flash  Boiler,  is  used  for  the  propulsion 
of  motor  cars.  [See  Auiomobiles]. 

BOILING  POINT  is  the  temperature  at 
which  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  a liquid 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  it  supports.  When 
such  a temperature  is  reached,  the  vapour 
escapes  in  bubbles  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  Under  the  ordinary  atmospherie 
pressure  of  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
alcohol  boils  at  173°  F.,  water  at  212°  F., 
and  mercury  at  662°  F. 

BOLAN  PASS,  a deep,  narrow  mountain 
gorge  lying  between  Quetta,  in  Baluchistan, 
and  Kandahar,  in  Afghanistan. 

BOLEYN,  ANNE  See  Anne  Boleyn. 

BOLINGBROKE,  (Henry  St.  John) 
VISCOUNT.  See  St.  John,  Henry. 

BOLIVAR,  SIMON,  5.  at  Caracas,  1783, 
d.  1830,  has  been  called  the  “ Liberator  ” 
and  the  “ Washington  of  South  America,” 
owing  to  the  part  he  played,  as  soldier 
and  statesman,  in  gaining  the  independence 
of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Bolivia. 
In  1819  he  became  the  first  president  of 
Colombia,  and  in  1824  was  appointed 
dictator  of  the  newly  formed  republic  of 
Northern  Peru,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  Bolivia,  after  his  name.  Unable 
to  control  the  fiercely  contending  factions, 
and  broken  in  health,  he  retired  into 
private  life. 

BOLIVIA,  a republic  consisting  of  an 
immense  tableland,  extending  from  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  Brazil.  The 
area  is  about  567,000  square  miles,  and  the 

1 population  2 mUlionSj  about  half  of  whom 
are  Indians.  The  country  is  possessed  of 
great  mineral  wealth,  particularly  copper, 
tin,  and  silver;  and  exports,  in  addition  to 
these,  wool,  rubber,  and  coffee.  This 
state  has  no  access  to  the  Pacific,  having 
lost  its  sea  coast  in  the  war  with  Chile, 
1876-80  ; the  exports  are  mostly  shipped 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  largest  town  is 
La  Paz ; population  63,000. 

BOLOGNA,  the  chief  city  of  the  Italian 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  a walled 
town,  situated  in  a fertile  plain  north  of 
the  Apennines.  Its  university  is  the 
oldest  in  Italy. 

BOLTON,  a town  on  the  Lancashire 
coal-fields,  about  eleven  miles  north-west 
of  Manchester,  has  extensive  cotton 
factories.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

BOLTON  ABBEY,  now  in  ruins,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Wharfe,  in 
Yorkshire,  about  21  miles  north-west  of 
Leeds.  It  was  founded  in  the  12th  century 
for  Augustine  Canons.  There  are  remains 
dating  from  the  Early  English  to  the 
Perpendicular  Period.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated by  Wordsworth  in  “The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone.” 

BOMB,  a hollow  ball  or  shell  filled  with 
explosive  material,  and  fired  by  means  of 
a time-fuse  or  clock-work  mechanism. 
Bombs  were  formerly  used  in  warfare  for 
I setting  fire  to  buildings,  magazines,  etc., 
and  were  thrown  from  mortars  or  howit- 
zers. The  conical  shell  has  now  replaced 
the  ordinary  bomb-sliell.  Bombs  have 
been  employed  for  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  by  the  nihilists,  anarchists, 
and  Fenians. 


BOMBA,  KING,  a nickname  given  to 
Ferdinand  n.,  king  of  the  “ Two  Sicilies,” 
i.e.,  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1830,  and,  during  the  civil 
war  that  broke  out  in  1848,  cruelly 
bombarded  his  own  cities. 

BOMBARDIER.  A bombardier  was  an 
artilleryman  who.  in  battles  or  sieges,  had 
to  attend  to  shells  and  fu-ses  and  serve 
mortars  and  howitzers  ; now  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  artillery  non-commissioned 
officers. 

BOMBASTES  FURIOSO,  an  opera  by 
Thomas  Rhodes,  written  in  the  inflated 
style  of  the  popular  drama.s  of  his  day. 

BOMBAY.  (1)  The  western  presidency 
of  India,  extends  from  Baluchistan  to 
Mysore,  and  has  an  area  exceeding  120,000 
square  miles,  and  a population  of  upwards 
of  18-5  millions.  (2)  The  capital  of  the 
presidency  stands  on  a small  island, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  artifi- 
cial causeway,  and  possesses  the  finest 
harbour  in  India.  Two  neighbouring 
islands,  Salsette  and  Elephanta.  contain 
the  remains  of  marvellous  temples  hollowed 
out  in  the  native  rock.  Bombay  formed 
part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine,  wife  of 
Charles  II.  During  the  American  Civil 
War  it  became  the  principal  cotton 
mart  of  the  wmrld,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  gave  a great  impetus  to  its 
trade,  so  that  it  promised  to  rival  Calcutta. 
In  recent  years  the  very  serious  outbreak 
of  bubonic  plague  has  dislocated  its  trade 
and  industry,  and  the  census  of  March, 
1901,  showed  that  the  population  h'd 
decreased  from  822,000  to  776. UOO.  i^itu  e 
then  the  evil  has  increased,  tlie  outbreak 
of  1903  having  lasted  longer,  and  caused 
a heavier  mortality,  than  any  previous 
visitation. 

BOMBAZINE,  a cloth  woven  of  silk  and 
worsted.  The  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  a colony  of 
Flemings  who  settled  in  Norfolk  and  set 
up  their  principal  factories  in  Norwich. 
It  is  now  produced  principally  at  Halifax 
and  Kidderminster  and  is  largely  exported 
to  Spain  and  South  America. 

BONAPARTE  FAMILY,  THE,  a family 
of  Italian  origin,  settled  in  Corsica,  that 
has  given  the  following  crowned  heads 
to  European  counti'ies  : — Napoleon  I., 
emperor  of  the  French,  1801-14  ; Joseph, 
king  of  Spain,  1808-13  ; LouLs,  king  of 
Holland,  1806-10  ; Jerome,  king  of  West- 
phalia, 1807-13  ; Charles  Louis  (nephew 
of  Napoleon  I.),  emperor  of  the  French, 
1852  to  1870.  FrauQois  Joseph,  son  of 
Napoleon  L,  h.  1811,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Rome,  while  still  an  infant,  hut  his 
father’s  fall  after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo 
put  an  end  to  his  career  as  a prince. 

BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON  EUGENE, 
the  “ Prince  Imperial,”  b.  1856,  was  the 
son  of  Napoleon  III.  He  was  present  with 
his  father  at  one  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  but  withdrew  to 
Paris,  and  after  the  capitulation  of 
Macmahon’s  army  at  Sedan,  and  the 
capture  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother 
secretly  repaired  to  England  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  Chiselhurst,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  emperor  in  1871.  The 
Prince  Imperial  volunteered  for  service 
with  the  British  army  in  South  Africa,  and 
was  killed  in  the  war  with  the  Zulus,  1879. 

BONAVENTURA,  ST.,  b.  1221.  d.  1274, 
called  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  was  a I'Yan- 
ciscan  monk,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  schoolmen.  His  learning  was 
immense  and  his  influence  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  very  great.  See  Schoolmen. 

BONDED  WAREHOUSES.  See  Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 

BONHEUR,  ROSA,  l>.  at  Bordeaux, 
1822,  d.  1899,  w’as  a celebrated  animal 
painter.  She  first  studied  under  her 
father,  and  her  firsfpicture  was  exhibited 


when  she  was  39.  “Ploughing  with  Oxen  ” 
is  considered  her  finest  wor^  though  the 
“ Horse  Fair  ” is  equally  well  known. 

BONIFACE,  SAINT,  b.  at  Creiiton, 
Devon,  580,  d.  755,  the  “ Apostle  of 
Germany,”  spent  30  vea.'^  in  civili-ffig  anl 
Christianising  the  people  of  that  conrarr, 
being  assisted  in  his  work  by  fellow- 
countrymen  from  Britain.  He  establL-hei 
numerous  monasteri^.  founded  four 
cathedrals,  and  became  archbishop  of 
Maintz.  In  755  he  attemj^te  l to  couveTZ 
the  people  of  Friesland,  but  he  and  Lis 
companions  were  attacked  by  a psirty 
of  heathens  and  ma^acred. 

EONNEE,  EDMUND,  b.  at  H-v-v. 
Worcestershire,  1495,  d.  15  d ; became 
bishop  of  London,  and  at  first  assisted  ’u 
tlie  reformation  of  the  church.  On  the 
accession  of  Edward  YI.  he  oi'posed 
Cranmer  on  points  of  dogma,  was  deprived 
of  hLs  bi.shopric,  and  committed  to  prison. 
He  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  much 
odium  has  clung  to  his  name,  oving  to  the 
number  of  people  put  to  death  in  his 
diocese,  on  account  of  their  religious 
convictions.  He  refused  to  take  tlie  oi.x'.i 
of  .supremacy  to  r.ilzabcth.  was  again 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  a d confined  in 
the  Marshalse.i.  wi.  're  he  died. 

book:* AKER.  8ee  B riro. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  It 
combines  in  one  volume  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  h.  .-sed  on  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
published  in  15.52,  but  certain  modifica- 
tions and  additions  were  male  in  the  reiga 
of  Eliz.heth.  15y9.  after  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  1604,  and  .after  the  savoy 
Conference,  1661.  Its  coutents  were 
compiled  from  existing  service-books, 
and  translated  into  the  ” vulgar  tongue.” 
More  than  a half  is  taken  direct  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  most  of  the  prayers  and 
collects  are  translations  of  tiiose  that  had 
been  repeated  in  Latin  from  very  early 

times.  

BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD,  an  ancient 
Egyptii.n  work  consisting  of  collection 
of  prayers  composed  at  various  periods. 
Copies  were  placed  in  mummy  cases  in 
order  to  free  the  departed  from  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  to  give  him 
safe  conduct  through  the  lower  world. 

BOOK  OF  MARTYRS  was  vvitten  by 
John  Foxe,  a prebendary  of  .Salisbury 
Cathedral,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  book,  which  treats  of  tlie  persecutions 
suffered  by  Protestants,  was  first  published 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  Latin.  The 
English  translation  appeared  in  1563. 

BOOK  OF  SNOBS,  a series  of  papers, 
marked  by  keen  irony  and  playful  humour, 
which  Thackeray  contributed  to  the  early 
numbers  of  “ Punch.” 

BOOM.  (1)  In  a ship,  is  a spar  jutting 
out  from  a support  such  as  the  mast,  and 
forming  an  attachment  for  the  lower  edge 
of  a sail.  Booms  are  named  after  the 
sail  that  is  attached  to  tliem  : thus  the 
main-boom  serves  as  an  attacliment  for 
the  main-sail,  (2)  In  the  defence  of  .a 
harbour,  a boom  is  a strong  chain  stretched 
across  the  f.air-wa.v,  firmly  moored  at  each 
end,  and  floated  by  means  of  logs  of  wood. 
(3)  In  commerce,  and  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  term  is  applied  to  a sudden 
strong  rise  in  prices.  The  opposite 
condition  is  known  .as  a “ slump.”  Both 
terms  are  Americanisms. 

BOOMERANG,  a missile  used  in  hunting 
and  fighting  by  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
It  consists  of  a piece  of  hard  wootl, 
parabolic  in  shape,  with  rounded  ends,  and 
having  one  side  fiat  and  the  other  convex. 
When  thrown  by  an  expert,  it  ascends  into 
the  air  with  a spir.al  motion,  stops,  and 
returns  to  tlie  thrower. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE.  The 
invention  of  the  sewing  macliine  gave  a 
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great  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  Large  factories  were 
erected,  and  have  been  fitted  with  a 
machinery  plant  capable  of  performing 
every  operation  in  the  making  of  a boot 
or  a shoe.  The  leather  is  cut  by  one 
machine,  the  uppers  are  stitched  by  others, 
and  then  sewn,  pegged,  riveted,  or  screwed 
to  the  soles  by  others;  in  fact,  the  machines 
are  able  to  turn  out  a welted  boot  that 
resembles  the  hand-sewn  article  in  appear- 
ance. Northampton  is  the  centre  of  the 
British  boot  trade,  and  the  factories  of 
Leicester,  Stafford,  and  Norwich  also 
employ  many  hands. 

BOOTH,  CHARLES,  &.  18-10,  an  eminent 
writerandstudent  of  sociological  gnestions. 
His  chief  work  is  “ Life  and  Labour  of  the 
People  of  London;”  other.y,  “The  Aged 
Poor,”  “Pauperism,”  and  “Old  Age 
Pensions.” 

BOOTH,  WILLIAM,  h.  at  Nottingham, 
1829, resigned  his  ministry  in  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  in  1861,  in  order  that  he 
might  work  as  an  evangelist  among  those 
who  attended  no  place  of  worship,  In 
1865  he  established  a Christian  mission 
in  the  Bast  End  of  London,  andont  of  this 
has  grown  the  organisation  known  as  tlje 
“ Salvation  Army.”  An  International 
Congress  of  the  “ Army,”  held  in  the 
Strand  in  .June,  1901,  was  presided  over 
by  “General”  Booth,  and  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  China,  Japan,  India, 
Australia,  America,  and  most  of  the 
European  countries.  His  book,  “ In 
Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out,” 
published  1890,  has  been  widely  read,  and 
Mr.  Booth  has  vigorously  prosecuted  his 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  “ submerged  teutli,” 
with  great  success. 

BOOTLE.  S ee  Liverpool. 

BORAX,  a compound  of  sodium  and 
boracic  acid,  is  a white  crystalline  substance 
easily  soluble  in  water.  It  occurs  naturally 
as  lineal,  and  i.s  largely  exported  from 
Tibet,  Pergiia,  Tuscany,  and  parts  of  North 
America,  It  is  used  as  a preservative, 
in  the  manufactmre  of  enamels,  glass,  and 
artificial  gems,  for  glazing  pottery,  and 
in  soldering.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
adulterate  milk,  with  poisonous  results, 

BORCHGREVINK,  CURSTEN,  5.  1864, 
at  Christiania,  emigrated  to  Australia. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  land  on  the 
Antarctic  Continent  in  1895.  and  in  1898 
he  commanded  the  Southern  Cross  Expedi- 
tion to  the  same  regions. 

BORDEAUX,  the  chief  wine  shipping 
port  of  France,  stands  on  the  loft  bank  of 
the  Garonne.  Wine,  brandy,  and  fruits 
are  the  principal  exports.  The  Gothic 
cathedral  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
The  Black  Prince,  as  governor  of  Aquitaine, 
held  his  court  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  town 
was  the  birth-place  of  his  son,  who  became 
Richard  II.  of  England. 

BORDEREAU  (P.),  a detailed  memor- 
andum. In  the  Dreyfus  case,  Captain 
Dreyfus  was  condemned  for  sending  (as 
was'  alleged)  a bordereau  revealing 
military  secrets  to  the  German  govern- 
ment. See  Dreyfus. 

BORDERS,  THE,  the  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland.  There  were  frequent  wars 
between  the  two  countries  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Border  lands,  and,  up  to  1237, 
tlie  boundary  was  not  fixed.  The  Borders 
were  consequently  the  scene  of  more 
battles  and  sieges  than  any  other  part  of 
Britain.  They  were  rich  in  abbeys,  the 
most  famous  being  Jedburgh,  Melrose, 
Kelso,  Drybnrgh  and  Lindisfame.  Other 
places  famous  in  history  were  Pioxburgh, 
Berwlck-on-Tweed,  and  Alnwick. 

BORE.  (])  A phenomenon  observed  at 
the  season  of  spring  tides  in  certain  rivers 


that  possess  a gradually  widening  estuary. 
The  tidal  wave  enters  the  estuary,  rises 
higher  and  advances  more  rapidly  as  the 
volume  of  ■water  becomes  restricted  in 
width  by  the  narrowing  banks,  until,  when 
it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a wall  of  water,  which 
pursues  its  course  in  opposition  to  the 
current  of  fresh  water.  The  height  of  the 
bore  varies  from  two  or  three  feet  in  the 
case  of  the  Severn,  Trent,  Solway,  and 
Dee  of  our  country,  to  more  than  12  feet 
in  the  Brahmaputra  of  India.  (2)  The 
hollow  inside  the  barrel  of  any  form  of  gun, 
Tliis  was  formerly  smooth,  hut  in  modern 
weapons  is  grooved  or  rilled.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  diameter  of  the 
barrel ; thu.s,  12"  bore  expresses  the  fact 
that  the  barrel  (inside  measure)  has  a 
diameter  of  12  inches. 

BORGIA,  CESARE,  the  son  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  has  become  notorious  for 
his  cunning,  viciousness,  and  cruelty.  He 
is  suspected  of  having  murdered  his  own 
brother,  that  he  might  succ.eed  to  the 
dukedom  of  Beneventum.  With  ttio  aid 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France  he  made  himself 
the  independent  sovereign  of  Jlomagna, 
the  Marches,  and  Umbria,  murdering  every 
noble  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  some- 
times even  those  who  had  as-sisted  his 
designs.  He  was  driven  from  Rome  by 
Pope  Julius  IL,  and  imprisoned  in  Spain. 
He  made  his  escape,  joined  the  army  of 
Navarre,  and  was  killed  in  the  war  against 
Castile,  1507. 

BORGIA,  LUCREZIA,  the  sister  of 
Osare  Borgia,  has  been  accused  of  almost 
as  many  crimes  ns  her  brother,  tliough 
contemporary  Italian  poets  praised  her 
many  virtues,  and  modern  historians  have 
endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  clear 
her  reputation.  She  is  the  subject  of  a 
drama  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  of  an  opera  by 
Donizetti,  in  both  of  which  her  character 
Is  painted  in  the  blackest  colours. 

BORIIiG  is  the  art  of  penetrating  rocks, 
etc.,  in  the  formation  of  artesian  wells, 
oil  wells,  and  tunnels.  In  leell-horing, 
soil-pipes  are  driven  into  the  ground  until 
the  hard  rock  is  reached,  and  then  drilling 
tools  are  employed.  The  cutting  tool, 
known  as  a bit,  is  attached  to  a combina- 
tion of  jointed  rods  by  screw  connections, 
and  at  various  points  contrivances  known 
as  “ jars  ” are  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  the  jar  on  the  rod  at  each 
downward  stroke.  The  whole  is  attached 
by  a rope  to  a beam  at  the  surface,  which 
is  raised  and  depressed  by  engine  power. 
In  boring  modern  tunnels,  the  harder  kinds 
of  rock  have  been  penetrated  by  means  of 
a shield  furnished  with  diamonds  as 
cutting  instruments.  The  shield  is  pr&ssed 
against  the  face  of  the  rock  and  made  to 
revolve.  The  rock  is  worn  away  but, 
owing  to  their  extreme  hardness,  the 
diamonds  are  not  even  scratched.  In 
tunnelling  under  rivers,  to  prevent  the 
works  being  flooded,  the  device  has  been 
adopted  of  working  the  shield  in  a com- 
pressed air  chamber.  In  the  event  of 
water  being  tapped,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  back  until  the 
tubes  have  been  placed  in  position,  and 
the  sj()ace  between  them  and  the  rook  has 
been  filled  in  with  concrete. 

BORNEO,  the  second  largest  island  In 
the  world,  is  situated  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  Its  area  Ls  estimated  at 
300,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
at  nearly  two  millions.  Little  is  known 
of  the  interior,  but  the  parts  near  the 
coast  possess  a fertile  soil,  and  are  rich  in 
valuable  timber  trees,  fruits,  and  spices ; 
diamond,  gold,  coal,  iron,  and  antimony 
mines  are  worked.  The  Dutch  claim  the 
west,  south,  and  east  of  the  island.  Great 
Britain  has  established  protectorates  over 
Sarawak,  Brunei,  and  British  North 


Borneo,  where  a large  area  has  been  place! 
under  tobacco  cultivation. 

BORODINO,  a village  lying  about  70 
miles  to  the  west  of  Moscow,  was  made 
famous  by  the  sanguinary  battle  in  which 
Napoleon  defeated' the  Russians,  1812. 

BOROROS,  THE,  a race  of  men  of 
gigantic  stature,  averaging  over  6 feet 
4 inches  in  height,  and  inhabiting  largo 
territories  in  the  south-west  of  Brazil. 
They  are  the  tallest  people  in  the  world, 
and  probably  racially  connected  with  the 
Patagonians. 

BOROUGH  ^GLISH,  a custom  existing 
in  certain  ancient  English  boroughs,  by 
which  property  with!  n the  borough  descends 
to  the  youngest  son  in  preference  to  his 
elder  brothers. 

EORROME'O,  CARLO,  SAINT,  b.  1538, 
d.  1584,  was  a nephew  of  Pope  Pias  IV, 
by  whom  he  was  made  a cardinal,  and 
archbishop  of  Milan.  His  labours  for  the 
improvement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  for  the  reformation  of  morals  in  hia 
archbishopric,  roused  the  monastic  orders 
to  open  hostility.  In  the  famine  of 
1570,  and  during  the  plague  of  1576  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  alleviation 
of  distress,  and  in  giving  spiritual  consola- 
tion. He  spent  large  sums  in  beautifying 
the  cathedral  and  in  founding  schools, 
libraries,  and  hospitals.  His  canonisation 
took  place  in  1610,  after  miracles  were 
supposed  to  be  worked  at  his  tomb. 

BORROW,  GEORGE,  b.  in  Norfolk, 
1803,  il.  1881.  As  agent  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he  travelled 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
over  many  parts  of  Africa.  His  book,  the 
“ Bible  in  Spain,”  rendered  him  famous. 
He  made  a close  study  of  the  gipsies  in 
various  parts  of  Europ^  and  published  an 
account  of  those  in  Spain.  “ Lavengro,” 
i.e.,  the  “ word-master,”  a title  applied  to 
him  by  the  gipsies  on  account  of  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  languages,  is 
generally  regarded  as  on  auto-biography. 
The  “ Romany  Rye  ” was  a sequel  to  it. 

BORSTAL  SYSTEM  provides  special 
treatment  for  young  offenders  under  legal 
detention  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
habitual  criiffinals.  Under  it  they  are 
taught  some  useful  trade,  are  given 
suitable  educational  instruction,  are 
developed  physically  by  means  of  regular 
drill,  and  encouraged  by  the  grant  of 
special  privilege-s  for  good  conduct  and 
industrv. 

BOSCAWEN,  ADMIRAL,  5.  in  Cornwall, 
1711,  d.  1761,  distinguished  himself  in 
naval  engagements  at  Puerto  Bello, 
Oarthagena,  and  Cape  Finisterre.  In 
1748  he  commanded  the  fleet  that  took 
possession  of  Madras ; and  in  1758  ha 
co-operated  with  Generals  Wolfe  and 
Amherst  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg, 
Cape  Breton  island.  His  courage  won 
for  him  the  title  of  “ Old  Dreadnought.” 

BOSPHORUS  or  BOSPORUS,  is  the 
strait  leading  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  name  means  “ ox- 
ferry.”  A gulf  on  the  northern  shore, 
known  as  the  Golden  Horn,  forms  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople.  , 

BOSSUET,  JACQUES  BENIGNE,  A at 
Dijon,  1627,  d.  1704,  made  himself  famous 
as  an  eloquent  preacher  and  religious 
controversialist.  The  care  he  bestowed  on 
tlie  education  of  the  daupnin  was  rewarded 
with  the  bishopric  of  Meux.  He  -wrote  a 
“ Discourse  on  Universal  History,”  the 
“ Story  of  the  Diversities  (i.e.,  in  dogma), 
in  the  Protestant  Churches,”  and  “ Politics 
founded  on  Holy  Scripture.”  He  was 
greater  as  an  orator  than  as  a writei’,  and 
his  toneral  orations  at  the  tombs  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  end  Cond^  have 
always  been  considered  masterpieces. 

BOSTON.  (1)  A small  port  near  tba 
mouth  of  the  river  Witham,  Lincoln- 


Bos 


shire.  The  name  is  a contraction  of  6t. 
BotcJph's  Town,  and  was  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  monastery  founded  by  St. 
Botolph,  654,  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
870;  population  16,000  (2)  Boston,  on 

Massachasetts  Bay,  is  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  cliief 
commercial  centre  of  the  New  England 
States.  Education  has  always  occupied 
a foremost  place  in  the  policy  of  the  town, 
so  that  it  is  pre-eminent  throughout 
America  in  literature  and  science,  and 
possesses  excellent  literary,  scientific, 
historical,  and  artistic  societies.  It  has 
been  named  the  “ Athens  of  America." 

BOSWELL,  JAMES,  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
1740,  d.  1795 ; was  described  by  Macaulay 
as  the  " first  of  biographers.”  His  fame 
rests  on  his  “ Life  of  Johnson,”  a work 
remarkable  forits minuteness  and  accuracy, 
and  its  wealth  of  literary  anecdotes. 

BOSWORTH,  a market  town  in  Leices- 
tershire. The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field, 
fought  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
brought  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to  an  end. 
1485.  Richard  III.  was  killed,  and  after 
the  battle  his  opponent,  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  was  crowned  a.s  Henry  VII., 
on  a part  of  the  field  still  known  as  Crown 
Hill. 

BOTANY  BAY  is  situated  on  the  coast 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  number  of  new  species  of 
plants  discovered  here  by  the  first  explorers, 
1770.  It  was  selected  as  a site  for  a penal 
settlement,  but  the  convict  colony  was 
really  established  at  Port  Jackson,  about 
ten  miles  to  the  northward,  on  the  site  of 
Sydney. 

BOTHA,  LOUIS,  b.  18G2,  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  came  into  note  in  the  Boer 
War  of  1899-1902.  Ho  at  first  fought 
under  Meyer,  but  afterwards  had  a separate 
command  against  General  Bullor  on  the 
Tugela.  He  succeeded  Joubert  os  com- 
mandant general,  and  this  oflSce  he  retained 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  became  first 
Prime  Miidster  of  United  South  Africa  1910. 

BOTHWELL  BRIDGE,  about  a mile 
from  the  village  of  Bothwell,  Lanarkshire, 
was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  by  the  royal  forces 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
1679. 

BOTTICEL'LI,  SANDRO,  b.  at  Florence, 
1447,  d.  1515  ; changed  his  own  name  of 
Alessandro  Filipepi  for  that  of  the  master 
with  whom  he  studied  gold  and  metal 
work.  He  became  one  of  the  leading 
artiste  of  the  day,  and  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Sextus  IV.  to  work  on  tlie 
frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
He  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Savonarola,  abandoned  painting,  and 
is  believed  to  have  died  in  poverty. 

BOTTLES  were  formerly  made  of  leather 
or  skins,  and  most  of  the  bottles  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  were  of  this  kind.  The  Arabs 
employ  the  skins  of  goats  and  kids  for  the 
pilose,  and  in  Spain,  wine-skins  are 
still  in  use. 

BOTTOMRY.  See  Commercial  Diction- 
ary. 

BOULANGER,  ERNEST  GEORGE,  6. 

1837,  a French  soldier’  and  politloal 
adventurer.  In  the  Franco-Cermau  War 
he  became  a lieutenant-colonel  under  the 
Government  of  National  Defence.  In 
1884  he  was  chief  in  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Tunis.  He  became 
Minister  of  War  in  1880  and  introduced 
democratic  reforms  In  the  army.  He  took 
the  lead  in  the  policy  of  revenge  against 
Germany,  demanded  a revision  of  the 
constitution  and  aimed  at  being  dictator. 
In  1889  he  left  Paris  for  Brussels,  and  In 
his  absence  was  prosecuted  for  treachery 
fraud  and  oondemned  to  expatriation. 
In  1891  ho  shot  himself  In  a cemetery  in 
Broagedi 
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BOULDERS,  ERRATIC,  are  large  blocks 
of  water- w’orn  stone  that  have  been 
removed  some  distance  from  the  parent 
rock,  usually  by  the  ice-drifte  of  the 
glacial  period,  lliey  often  weigh  many 
tons, 

BOULOGNE,  a favourite  French  water- 
ing place,  and  a fortified  sea-port  on  the 
English  Channel,  is  connected  with 
Folkestone  by  a daily  service  of  steamers. 
In  1803  Napoleon  collected  here  a large 
flotilla  for  the  invasion  of  England.  A new 
dock  is  in  course  of  coastruccion,  one  of 
the  quays  of  which  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate ocean-going  ships  at  all  states  of 
the  tide. 

BOULTON,  MATTHEW,  b.  at  Birming- 
ham, 1728,  d.  180y,  an  eminent  engineer 
and  mechanician.  He  invented  an  im- 
proved process  for  inlaying  steel  and  an 
apparatas  for  coining.  He  and  hU 
partner,  .James  Watt,  established  the 
famous  steam-engine  factory  at  .^oho, 
near  Birmingliam.  in  17G9. 

BOUNDS,  BEATING  THE.  t'n  Ascen- 
sion Day  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  with 
the  parish  oificial.s.  school-boy.s.  and  others 
perambulated  the  bound-aries  of  the  parish, 
which  the  boys  struck  with  peeled  willow 
wands,  they  themselves  being  also  beaten 
at  important  points  to  make  thcin 
remember.  'L'his  castom.  now  obsolete, 
was  called  “ Beating  the  Bounds.” 

BOUNTY,  THE,  a vessel  despatched  by 
the  British  Government  in  1787  for  tlie 
purpose  of  conveying  plants  of  the  bre.id- 
fruit  type  from  Tahiti  to  .Jamaica.  On  the 
voyage  from  Tahiti,  25  of  the  crew 
mutinied,  set  Captain  Bliph  and  18  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  adrift  in  a boat,  and 
returned  with  tlie  sliip  to  tlie  island.  >>  ino 
of  the  mutineers  fled  to  Pitcairn  Island, 
where  one  of  their  number,  John  Adams, 
and  tJio  descendants  of  the  others,  were 
discovered  by  an  American  .ship  in  1808. 
Of  the  16  who  remained  at  'J’ahiti,  ten  'vere 
captured  and  brought  to  England.  Hero 
they  were  tried,  and  three  wore  e.xecntoJ. 

BOUNTIES.  See  Commercial  Diclionarv. 

BOURBON.  HOUSE  OF.  a family  of 
Prencli  origin  that,  .since  1589  has  always 
bad  one  or  more  of  its  members  reigning 
In  some  part  of  Europe.  Bourbon  kings 
governed  France  from  1589  to  tlie  Revo- 
lution, and  again,  from  the  Restoration  to 
1830,  wlicn  Charles  X.  was  banished,  and 
the  Orleans  branch  of  the  family  came  into 
power,  and  occupied  the  throne  until  1848. 
Spain  has  been  ruled  by  Bourbon  kincs, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  period  from  1808 
to  1813,  from  1700  to  the  present  day. 
Other  members  of  the  family  were  kinl's 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  from  1734  to  1800, 
when  the  government  of  Francis  II.  fell 
before  Garibaldi. 

BOURNEMOUTH.  Few  tornis  can 
boast  of  so  rapid  a rise  ns  Boiirnemoutli, 
a favourite  health  resort  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire,  close  to  Dorsetehire.  From 
being  a fishing  village  in  1850,  it  has  grown 
into  a handsome  town  of  over  65,000 
inhabitants.  (See  p.  902,)  This  rise  it 
owes  to  its  mild  climate.  Its  sands  and  its 
pine-clad  slopes,  which  attract  visitors  from 
all  parts  in  search  of  health  and  recreation. 

BOURSE.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

BOWDLER,  THOMAS,  b.  1754,  d.  1825  : 
an  English  physician,  who  by  editing 
editions  of  Shakespeare  and  Gibbon  from 
which  all  passages  that  ho  considered 
inconsistent  vitli  morality  were  carefully 
expurgated,  gave  rise  to  tlio  expression 
“ Bowdlerism.” 

BOWDLERISM,  See  Dowdier,  Thomas. 

BOWER  BIRD,  the  name  given  to 
a group  of  Australian  birds  of  the  starling 
family.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  trees  the  birds  oon- 
.struet  bower-llko  galleries,  which  they 
adorn  with  highly  coloured  feathci’S,  rags, 


shells,  bones,  e^c.  bowers  '”e  no: 

used  for  nests,  but  seem  to  te  cl'  'es  oi 
amu=^meDt,  and  are  much  resort-:- i ;o  in 
the  breeding  season. 

boxers;  a party  in  C.ina  'V’-c''r’v 
opposed  to  foreign  in;l  enc;’.  They  ^ -ra 
organised  in  the  year  Ir'-o  by  • oe  orei'e:; 
of  Shantung,  who.  on  account  oL  lO  .1 
disaffection,  enrolled  a kki  j of  nilllt! 
The  occupation  of  cert  in  str-’^er'e 
positions  by  European  powers,  the  grant- 
ing of  mining  and  railway  cor-,  lo 

foreigners,  a severe  drought  and 
combined  with  troubles  in  tne  'or:  r, 
roused  them  to  gr»-»v,  excesses.  Findi  u 
the  murder  oi  a missionary  went  ah.i  't 
unpunished,  they  aimed  at  the  do>trut u 
of  all  foreigners  in  tiie  cour.  ry.  -hwr  ys 
were  destroyed,  a.nd  early  in  1.  ..j  the 
Boxers  marciiOd  throng. i ■?  ry 

pillaging  and  murdering  native  C v:':'  s 
and  mi.-sionaries.  The  : lOvemcLt  w s 
openly  .supnorte<d  by  a notiher  of  Ojo 
pri.nc<-s.  and  cncouraued  iry  ti.c  rinp-c-.-v, 
whilst  the  IniperLal  troops  lid  not'd:  ’ to 
stop  the  outbreak.  The  F-ox-'-rs  a . . - • d 
to  Pekin,  r .urder^d  L.ie  o'  an,  ,-;hsr  oi  the 
.lapancse  iogatiou  and  toe  t h-ru'.  .’u 
Mii.i'tri-,  and  J -iceed  t o L'g.iF,  s. 


i iie  Fowc-vs  sent  a ■ n.  "’  ! . 
50,*  ‘0  me!i  to  -.iTi  . ■ .'ir  - . 
Ti'-n-teih,  •-■,h  1:  1 H-'i  iiivev. 
ret.-ker;,  roj  t'  ■'  i ■ s ■ ■ r 

on  Ac  t '-  i 1 h.  '.  i.  e : ' 
was  sione-d  on  .-c;  tvr:/  cr  7 .. 
the  ein  ior  -r  .acroed  to  r>  4''  . ' 

nity  to  t ie  powers  cc'^  ■ . . in  . 
gr  nr  cert  d:.  further  » o-  • :s 
BOXING,  roe /'ruv-,;. 
BOXWOOD,  tie  wood  :..i 
shrub  or  1:  -s  y ” 

and  sinnoth,  and  is  us-  d in  ' i:.::  - 
woo  l engraving,  and  in  n.  .slug  i 
matical  and  musical  instiaimeuts. 
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imported  from  snain.  Port. 
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BOY  BISHOP.  In  lue  .\Fddi. 
cathetlral  cliorh  tors  were  alio  a - d to  t 
on  .'^t.  Nichohis’  Day  (i  rv-vuer  * h a 
mimic  bishop  from  their  nuiu Per.  r.  ! is 
iurisdiotion  lasted  till  luiuxvnts’  i .y, 
December  ‘28. 

BOYCOTTING,  a system  a d.spted  iiudc- 
the“  I, and  League  ” in  Ireliuid  fo  pro. cut 
any  person  from  taldiig  or  workinc  a farm 
or  building  from  which  a tenant  ad  ' va  n 
evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  ’-rr  r. 
Labourers  were  forbi-Kleu  to  work  for  t e 
*■  land-grabber,”  .shop-keepers  ai.d  tr.uh— 
men  refused  to  deal  wiili  lum,  and  in  niauv 
coses  cattle  were  raairaed,  cro;»s  dtvrroyed, 
and  person.al  a.ssaults  commi;:ed.  The 
first  victim  of  the  si-stem  was  ifip  a n 
Boycott,  a laudlord’.s  agent,  with  -.s  u ii 
Hie  inhabitants  of  the  ('onneniara  di-  rr..  c 
refused  to  have  any  dcalin.gs  on  aivount 
of  disagreements  between  him  and  t ie 
tenants. 

BOYLE  ROB^T,  h.  at  Lismorc,  IGl’i*, 
d.  1691  ; an  eminent  scientist  and  wriu  r 
on  theological  subjects.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Eoy,a]  f^tvuety,  and 
became  its  president  in  16S0.  lie  left  aa 
estate  to  provide  pa^nnent  for  the  delivery 
of  a series  of  eight  sermons  in  defence  of 
Christianity.  The  first"  Boyle  Lectun^s ’’ 
were  delivered  by  Richard  Bentley,  in  ltV)2. 

BOYNE,  a river  in  the  eust  of  Ireland, 
rising  in  the  Pc^  of  Allen,  and  tlowing 
into  the  Irisli  Sej»,  On  ite  banks,  .abouo 
throe  miles  west  from  Drogheda.  William 
III.  defo.atcd  James  IT..  1690.  .Va 
obelisk  marks  the  spot  where  ilcnend 
Schomberg,  the  commander  of  William’s 
troops,  foil. 

BOYS  BRIGADE,  THE,  nn  organka- 
tlou  commenced  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Smiih.  of 
Glasgow,  and  lutoadod  re  promote  iu 
boy.s  habits  of  obedience,  oincipltna, 
roimronco  and  solf-rcspoct,  s«  msking 
them  manly  Cliristl,aii3. 
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BOY  SCOUTS.  An  organization  founded 
by  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Robert  Baden 
Powell  in  1908,  to  promote  good  citizen- 
ship in  the  rising  generation.  The  move- 
ment has  already  shown  abundant  proofs 
of  success  in  the  spirit  of  good  comrade- 
ship, discipline  and  courage  displayed  by 
the  youthful  scouts. 

BRADDOCK,  EDWARD,  &.  in  Perth- 
shire, 1695,  d.  1755,  commanded  the 
forces  operating  against  the  French  on  the 
Ohio,  1755.  He  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  Port  Duquesne, 
Nearly  half  his  troops  fell,  and  he  himself 
received  a mortal  wound. 

BRADDON,  MARY  ELIZABETH  (Mrs. 
John  Maxwell),  5.  in  London,  1837,  at 
a very  early  age  began  literary  work, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  verses,  political 
squibs  and  parodies.  Her  first  novel 
was  “ The  Trail  of  the  Serpent,”  but  she 
became  at  once  famous  when  “ Lady 
Audley’s  Secret  ” appeared.  Her  other 
novels  are  very  numerous,  the  most 
popular  being  “ Aurora  Floyd  ” and 
“ Henry  Dunbar.” 

BRADFORD.  (1)  One  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
stands  on  the  river  Aire.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  of  worsted  spinning  and  weaving 
in  England,  and  also  manufactures  alpaca, 
silk,  velvet,  and  mixed  cotton  and  silk 
goods;  population  compared  p.  902.  (2)  A 
small  town  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  river  Avon, 
manufactures  “ West  Of  England  Cloth.” 
Its  chapel  of  St.  LavTcnce  has  been 
pronounced  “ the  one  perfect  Saxon  church 
in  the  country.” 

BRADLAUQH,  CHARLES,  5.  in  London, 
1833,  d.  1891  ; served  as  a private  soldier. 
He  afterwards  became  a lecturer  and 
writer  on  secularist  and  social  subjects. 
He  was  three  times  elected  M.P.  for 
Northampton,  but  at  first  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat  because  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath.  Afterwards  he  was 
not  allowed  to  take  the  oath  because  he 
considered  it  would  not  be  binding  on  his 
conscience.  On  the  third  occasion,  he 
took  the  oath  and  proved  a useful  member. 

BRADSHAW,  GEORGE,  6.  1801,  d. 
1853,  was  a Manchester  engraver  who,  in 
1839,  published  “ Bradshaw’s  Railway 
Time-tables,”  the  first  book  of  the  kind. 
In  1840  it  was  enlarged  and  called  “ Brad- 
shaw’s Railway  Companion.”  This 
appeared  at  irregular  intervals  and  it  was 
not  till  1841  that  “ Bradshaw’s  Monthly 
Railway  Guide  ” was  published,  now 
known  all  over  the  world  as  “ Bradshaw.” 

BRADSHAW,  JOHN,  6.  at  Stockport, 
1586,  d.  1659,  was  president  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  that  tried  and  condemned 
Charles  I.  He  became  obnoxious  to 
Cromwell  and  was  deprived  of  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  Chester.  On  the  death  of 
the  Protector  he  became  pra«ident  of  the 
council  that  undertook  the  government  of 
the  country.  At  the  Restoration,  his  body 
was  exhumed  and  hung  on  a gibbet. 

BRAHE,  TYCHO,  6.  1546.  d.  1601  ; 
an  eminent  Danish  astronomer,  who  for 
20  years  made  most  careful  observations 
of  the  stars  at  the  observatory  built  at  the 
expense  of  King  Frederick  II.,  on  the 
island  of  Huen.  After  the  death  of  the 
king,  the  persecutions  of  the  nobles,  who 
resented  one  of  their  order  being  a mere 
scientist  and  the  husband  of  a peasant, 
caused  him  to  leave  Denmark.  He 
continued  his  observations  in  the  Castle  of 
Banach,  near  Prague,  where  he  had 
Kepler  as  his  pupil  and  assistant.  [His 
work  was  marked  by  its  extreme  accuracy 
and  the  patience  with  which  he  accumu- 
lated innumerable  facts. 

BRAHMA  is  the  first  person  in  the 
Hindu  Trinity,  and  the  “creator  of  all  the 
worlds.”  The  other  persons  are  Vishnu 
the  Preserver  and  Siva  the  Destroyer. 


Brahma  is  represented  as  having  four  heads 
and  four  arms,  and  his  image  is  frequently 
placed  in  temples  devoted  to  other  deities. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the 
Vedas,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  and 
teacher  of  India. 

BRAHMANISM.  Refer  to  Index. 

BRAHMAPUTRA,  THE,  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  India,  rises  in  Tibet,  near 
Lake  Manasowar.  It  runs  under  the 
name  of  Sanpo,  about  1.000  miles  eastward, 
then  turns  south-east  through  the  Hima- 
layas, and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 
It  sends  a part  of  its  waters  to  the  Ganges, 
and  forms  with  that  river  a vast  delta  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  total 
length  is  1,800  miles,  and  for  about  800 
miles  it  is  navigable  for  steamers. 

BRAHMA  SOMAJ,  a religious  society 
founded  in  India  in  1830.  Their  principal 
tenets  are  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
that  all  knowledge  of  him  must  be  derived 
from  nature  or  by  intuition ; they  have 
no  sacred  writin  gs.  The  members  acknow- 
ledge no  distinction  of  class,  but  look  upon 
all  men  as  equally  the  children  of  God. 
They  have  many  branches  throughout 
India,  and  spread  their  teaching  by  means 
of  their  schools  and  journals. 

BRAHMINS  or  BRAHMANS.  Refer  to 
Index. 

BRAHMS,  JOHANNES,  5.  at  Hamburg, 
1833,  d.  1897,  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a musical  composer  of  the  severely 
classical  .school  and  as  a pianist.  His 
works  appeal  more  to  the  trained  musician 
than  to  the  ordinary  listener. 

BRAILLE,  LOUIS,  6.  at  Paris,  1809, 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  three.  In  1826 
he  became  professor  at  the  Paris  School  for 
the  Blind.  Dissatisfied  with  the  alphabets 
for  the  blind  then  in  use,  he  set  to  work 
and  invented  one  in  which  letters  were 
represented  by  variations  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  six  raised  dots,  and  which  could 
be  read  or  written  more  easily  than  the 
existing  alphabets. 

BRAKES  are  contrivances  for  over- 
coming the  momentum  of  moving 
machinery  and  bringing  it  to  a standstill. 
Pneumatic  brakes  are  in  use  on  most 
passenger  trains.  The  majority  of  the 
British  railway  companies  employ  some 
form  of  ‘ ‘ automatic  vacuum  ” brake. 
Brake-blocks  are  fitted  to  the  wheels  of 
every  coach  on  the  train,  and  these  are 
applied  by  means  of  levers  connected  with 
a piston  working  in  a cylinder  under  the 
coach.  A continuous  pipe  connects  the 
cylinders  with  the  engine,  and  the  pipe 
and  a vacuum  chamber  under  each  carriage 
are  kept  exhausted  of  air.  The  vacuum 
in  the  pipe  is  destroyed  by  the  intentional 
opening  of  a valve  or  by  any  accident  to 
the  tube  itself.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
at  once  presses  the  pistons  forward  in 
their  cylinders,  and  the  brake-blocks  are 
applied  by  means  of  the  connecting  levers. 
In  the  Westinghouse  brake  the  pistons 
are  brought  into  action  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air,  supplied  by  a force-pump  on 
the  engine,  and  from  compressed  air 
reservoirs  placed  under  each  vehicle.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  type  are 
rapidity  of  action,  and  a greater  force  than 
can  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  In  1878  the  Board  of 
Trade  reported  that  this  form  of  brake 
was  the  only  one  that  fulfilled  all  the 
official  requirements  for  an  efiiective  brake, 
and  the  latest  type  of  the  Westinghouse 
quick-acting  brake  is  now  being  gradually 
adopted  by  the  North-Eastern  and  other 
railway  companies  which  make  use  of 
compression  brakes. 

BRAMAH,  JOSEPH,  5.  in  Stainborough, 
in  Yorkshire,  1749,  d.  1814,  is  distinguished 
for  the  value  of  his  many  mechanical 
inventions,  which  included  the  hydrostatic 
press,  safety  locks,  the  apparatus  used  in 


public  houses  for  raising  liquids  from  the 
cellar  to  the  counter,  the  printing  machine 
used  for  numbering  Bank  of  England  notes, 
and  improvements  in  pumps,  fire-engines, 
steam-engines,  and  the  manufacture  of 
paper. 

BRANDING,  a mode  of  punishment 
formerly  inflicted  on  criminals  entitled  to 
“ benefit  of  clergy,”  thieves,  and  others. 
It  was  performed  by  pressing  against  the 
skin  of  the  cheek  or  hand  a red-hot  iron, 
with  a letter  or  mark  at  the  end.  In 
respect  to  criminals  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  but  wa.s  applied  to  deserters  from  the 
army  till  a much  later  date. 

BRANDON,  CHARLES,  son  of  Henry 
VTI.’s  standard  bearer  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
1514.  He  secretly  married  Mary  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  VTI.  and  widow  of 
Louis  Xn.  The  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  their  granddaughter. 

BRANDY,  a spirit  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  wine.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  liquors  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  cherries,  peaches,  etc.  The 
finest  brandies  are  manufactured  in  France, 
the  best  brand  being  known  as  Cognac, 
the  inferior  varieties  as  eau-de-vie.  Much 
of  the  so  called  brandy  prepared  for  export 
really  consists  of  whisky,  rum,  or  potato- 
.spirit,  coloured  and  flavoured  to  resemble 
the  genuine  article.  Brandy  is  also 
adulterated  by  the  addition  of  water  and 
burnt  sugar. 

BRANE,  or  BRANKS,  an  instrument  at 
one  time  used  to  punish  scolds.  It  was 
a kind  of  bridle  with  a plate  attached  so 
as  to  press  on  the  tongue  and  form  a gag. 
The  woman  v/as  marched  tlirough  the 
streets  by  the  bellman  or  constable,  and 
sometimes  chained  to  the  market  cross, 
forming  an  object  of  insult  and  ridicule. 

BRASS  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
in  the  proportions  of  two  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Its  hardness, 
toughness,  fu.sibility;  and  great  ductility 
render  it  most  useful  in  various  ways.  It 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  electrical 
apparatus,  of  scientific  instruments,  and, 
in  machinery,  for  the  bearings  of  moving 
parts,  and  to  give  a finished  appearance 
to  the  whole  machine. 

BRASSES,  MONUMENTAL,  in  England 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  though  the  earliest  now  extant  is 
the  one  in  the  church  of  Stoke  d’Abemon, 
Surrey,  which  is  dated  1277.  They  consist 
of  plates  of  brass  inlaid  in  slabs  of  polished 
stone,  and  usually  contain  a representa- 
tion of  the  person  they  were  intended  to 
commemorate,  either  in  the  form  of  the 
plate  itself,  or  incised  in  the  plate,  together 
with  the  coat  of  arms  and  an  inscription. 
Others  bear  merely  a representation  of  an 
ornamental  cross.  They  vary  in  size  from 
a few  inches  in  length  to  several  feet. 
They  are  valuable  from  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  history  of  the  period  and  bn 
the  dress  of  the  people.  The  finest 
specimens  of  the  art  are  found  amongst 
those  engraved  before  the  15th  century, 
and  were  imported  into  this  country  from 
Holland  and  Germany,  The  art  has 
recently  been  successfully  revived, 

BRASSEY,  THOMAS,  5.  1805,  d.  1870, 
was  a Cheshire  farmer’s  son.  At  the  time 
when  the  earliest  railways  were  being 
made  in  England,  he  practised  as  a railway 
engineer  and  contractor.  In  1847  he 
began  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  afterwards  his 
contracts  extended  to  France  and  other 
European  countries.  He  constructed  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  Canada,  and 
undertook  contracts  in  Australia  and 
India.  He  left  an  enormous  fortune. 

BRASSEY,  THOMAS,BARON,5. 1836,  at 

Stafford ; was  the  eldest  son  of  the  above 
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T.  Brassey.  He  became  M.P.  for  Devon- 
port  in  1865,  and  represented  Hastings 
from  1868  to  1886.  He  chiefly  interested 
himself  in  labour  questions,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  navy  and  naval 
reserves.  He  travelled  much,  and  " The 
Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam,”  written  by 
Lady  Brassey,  records  an  interesting 
voyage  round  the  world.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1886.  He  is  author 
of  “ Work  and  Wages,”  ” British  Sea- 
men,” and  many  kindred  works. 

BRAWLING.  Refer  to  Index. 

BRAY,  VICAR  OF.  The  famous  vicar 
was  Simon  Aleyn,  who  held  the  living  of 
Bray,  near  Windsor,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  not  in  those  of  Charles  II.  to 
George  I.,  as  the  famous  song  states. 

BRAZIL,  a federal  republic  in  the 
north-east  of  South  America,  is  composed 
of  21  self-governed  states,  federated  for 
purposes  of  defence,  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  other  matters  of  common 
interest.  The  country,  which  has  an  area 
of  nearly  3i  million  square  miles,  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon, 
the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco,  and  a large 
portion  of  the  basins  of  the  Paraguay, 
Parana,  and  Uruguay.  The  forests  pro- 
duce valuable  timber ; considerable  crops 
of  coffee,  cotton,  indiarubber,  and  tobacco 
are  raised ; and  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  gold,  quicksilver,  and 
copper  are  found  in  large  quantities. 
The  population  exceeds  18|^  millions,  and 
consists  of  negroes,  Indians,  and  whites, 
chiefly  of  Portuguese  descent.  The  chief 
towns  are  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and 
Pernambuco.  The  present  constitution 
dates  from  1891.  the  revolution  of  1889 
having  replaced  the  government  of  the 
emperor  Pedro  II.,  a member  of  the 
House  of  Braganza,  by  that  of  a President, 
a Senate,  and  a Chamber  of  Deputies. 

BRAZIL  NUTS  are  the  seeds  of  a large 
tree  of  the  myrtle  order  growing  in 
Tropical  America,  particularly  in  Brazil, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
seed-vessel  is  round,  as  large  as  a man’s 
head,  and  woody,  and  contains  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  of  the  irregularly  triangular, 
oily  nuts.  Large  quantities  are  exported 
from  Para. 

BREAD  is  most  commonly  prepared 
from  wheaten  fiour,  the  sponginess  and 
lightness  being  produced  either  by  the 
fermentation  of  yeast  or  by  impregnating 
the  dough  with  carbonic-acid  gas  (see 
Aeraled  Bread?}.  In  fermented  bread  the 
yeast  partly  converts  the  starch  of  the 
flour  into  more  soluble  sugars,  and 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  produced. 
If  kept  at  a proper  temperature,  the 
pressure  of  the  latter  causes  the  dough  to 
swell  or  rise.  In  the  process  of  baking,  the 
carbonic-acid  gas  and  a part  of  the  alcohol 
are  expelled,  but  a small  percentage  of 
alcohol  is  always  present  in  newly 
fermented  bread.  The  most  usual  adul- 
terants are  rice  flour,  barley  flour,  potatoes, 
and  alum.  Brown,  or  whole  meal  bread, 
is  prepared  from  undressed  flour  and 
contains  the  bran  as  well  as  the  flour.  In 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe  rye 
bread  is  a common  article  of  diet. 

BREAD-FRUIT  TREE,  a tree  of  the 
mulberry  family,  is  a native  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  Tropical  America.  The  fruit  is 
globular  in  shape,  and  about  the  size  of 
a large  melon.  The  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  prepare  it  for  use  by  baking 
it  in  hot  embers.  The  inside  then  resem- 
bles the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread  in 
appearance,  but  is  insipid  to  the  taste. 

BREAESPEAR,  NICHOLAS,  See 
Adrian.,  Pope. 

BREAKWATER,  a barrier  erected  in 
front  of  harbours  and  anchorages,  and 
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intended  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves 
without,  and  produce  a cahn  within. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  are  those  of 
Cherbourg,  Plymouth,  Portland,  and 
Holyhead. 

BREDA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
province  of  North  Brabant,  was  the  home 
of  Charles  n.  during  a part  of  his  exile, ! 
and  it  was  from  here  that  he  dated  his  | 
declaration  in  1660.  The  treaty  of  : 
Breda  put  an  end  to  the  second  Dutch  ; 
War  in  1667. 

BREECH-LOADING  FIREARMS.  The  ^ 

breech  of  a gun  is  the  portion  immediately  : 
behind  the  bore,  and  is  movable  to ; 
facilitate  the  action  of  loading.  The  i 
principle  of  breech-loading  is  not  a new  I 
one.  Many  of  the  earliest  forms  of  cannon  ! 
were  of  this  type.  The  success  of  the  i 
needle  gun,  adopted  by  the  Prussians  in 
1861,  showed  the  superiority  of  this  style 
of  rifle  over  the  muzzle-loading  variety, 
in  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire,  and  other 
European  Powers  began  arming  their 
troops  with  breech-loading  guns.  The 
French  adopted  the  Chassepot,  and  the  ^ 
British  Government  followed  with  the 
Snider,  which  was  replaced  by  the . 
Martini-Henry  in  1871.  The  modern 
military  rifle  differs  from  these  in 
being  supplied  wnth  a magazine,  so 
that  more  than  one  cartridge  is  in- 
serted each  time  the  breech  i>  opened. 
Armstrong  and  Krupp  were  pioneers  in 
the  application  of  the  breech-loading 
principle  to  artillery.  The  breech  mechan- 
ism of  the  new  quick-firing  field  gun,  with 
which  our  troops  are  now  armed,  is 
of  such  a nature  that  a single  movement 
of  a lever  rotates  and  unlocks  the  breech-  , 
plug,  swings  it  out  of  the  breech,  and  at  the  i 
same  time  ejects  the  empty  case.  I 

BREMEN,  a free  city  and  state  of  the  i 
German  empire,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Weser,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  state  has  an  area  at  90  square  miles 
and  a population  of  a quarter  of  a million. 
The  city  is  the  second  port  of  the  empire, 
and  one  of  the  chief  ports  on  the  continent 
for  emigrants.  

BREMERHAVEN,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Weser,  is  the  sister  port  of  Bremen, 
vessels  of  deep  draught  loading  and 
unloading  at  Its  docks. 

BRENNAN,  LOUIS,  b.  1852,  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  torpedo  bearing  his  name ; 
for  which  Government  gave  £110.000  ; and 
of  a gyro-  scope  railway  for  transit  opera- 
tions in  war. 

BRENNER  PASS,  THE,  crosses  the 
central  portion  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  The 
road  from  Germany  to  Italy  crosses  the 
pass  at  an  elevation  of  4,658  feet,  and  a 
railway  over  it  was  opened  in  1867. 

BRENTFORD,  the  county  town  of 
Middlesex,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Brent  with  the  Thames.  Here  Edmund 
Ironside  gained  a victory  over  the  Danes 
in  1061,  and  Prince  Rupert  defeated  a part 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  1642  ; popula- 
tion over  15,000. 

BRESLAU,  chief  town  of  Silesia, 
Germany ; population  445,000.  Situated 
on  the  Oder,  in  a district  rich  in  coal,  iron, 
and  zinc,  it  has  extensive  hardware 
manufactures,  and  is  the  great  market  of 
East  Germany  for  timber  and  cereals. 

BREST,  a great  naval  and  military 
port  of  France ; population  85,000. 
Finely  situated  on  a good  harbour,  with 
strong  natural  defences,  its  extensive 
fortifications  render  it  almost  impregnable. 
Its  roadstead  is  deep  and  commodious. 
The  repairing  and  refitting  of  ships,  and 
trade  in  naval  suppli&s  are  tlie  leading 
industries.  The  arsenal  employs  over 
8,000  men. 

BRETIGNY,  a village  in  France,  where, 
in  1360,  a peace  was  signed  between 
Edward  III.  and  the  French,  by  which 


Edward  gave  up  his  claims  to  the  French 
crown  in  return  for  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Calais  and  Guienne. 

BREVET,  a commission  granting  honor- 
ary promotion  to  a mihtary  oScer.  A 
brevet-major  receives  the  pay  of  a captain 
and  attains  full  rank  when  a vacancy 
occurs. 

BREVIARY,  a R Oman  Catholic  service 
book  which  aU  in  Holy  Orders  are  eniuined 
to  m^e  daily. 

BREVIER.  See  Tyric. 

BREWSTER,  SIR  DAVID,  5.  1731.  d. 
1868  ; a famous  scientist,  whose  research 
work  attracted  much  notice.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclop-v-dia  in 
1808,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British 
Association  in  1831,  and  was  knighted  in 
1832  for  his  services  to  science.  He  maaa 
important  observations  on  the  polarization 
of  liglit,  invented  the  kaleidoscope,  and 
contributed  valuable  articles  to  most  of  the 
scientific  journals  of  his  time.  From 
1859  to  his  death  he  was  principal  of 
Edinburgh  University. 

BRIAR,  the  root  used  in  making  pipca 
for  smoking,  is  not  the  roo:  of  a bri  .r  but 
of  a tree  heath  found  near  t'..’  jie.fiier- 
ranean,  the  name  being  -a  cerrui  :ion  of 
bruyere  (F.  for  he;  th). 

BRI  A REUS.  In  Greek  mythology, 
a son  of  i raniis  (heaven),  and  Ge  ie.irUj  i. 
He  is  described  as  a mon'*^*  r ■ •iu.  15  » 
hands  and  50  heads,  who  with  uB  brutlicrs 
overcame  the  Titasis  when  they  made  war 
against  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

BRIDEWELL,  originally  the  work- 
house  and  house  of  correction  i’-to  which 
Edward  VI.  converted  tlie  palace  of  >t. 
Bride,  in  Bl.ackfriirs,  London;  now 
applied  to  any  house  of  correction  for 
vagrants.  The  origin;.!  ‘‘  Bridewell  ” was 
pulled  down  in  isfil. 

BRIDGES  are  structures  of  wood, 
stone,  iron,  (fcc.,  crossing  a gorge  or  m en 
hollow,  or  joining  two  banks  separr.ted  by 
a body  of  water.  (1)  Atc’.-ja  Brld : t.  as 
a rule,  are  built  of  stone,  and  consist  of 
a series  of  semi-elliptical  arches  supporting 
the  roadway.  IV.aterloo  Briuge,  over  the 
Thames,  is  a stone  bridge,  with  nine  such 
arches.  Arched  bridges  of  cast  or  wrougb.t 
iron  frequently  occur.  (2)  In  S'.isrcnsion 
Brhlges  the  roadway  is  suspende(j  upon 
chains,  steel  cables,  or  bars  which  pass 
over  high  piers  built  on  each  side  of  tlie 
river  or  hollow  to  be  crossed.  This  type 
of  bridge  leaves  a vide,  clear  waterway 
between  the  piers.  Brooklyn  Suspension 
Bridge  has  a central  span  1,600  feet  long. 
(3)  Cantilev-r  Bridtjes  of  the  simplest  type 
consist  of  two  beams  projecting  obliquely 
upwards  from  opposite  banks  or  piers, 
and  meeting  at  an  angle  above  the  roadway 
— the  latter  lying  horizontally  between 
the  ends  fixed  in  the  banks  or  piers.  The 
Forth  Bridge  consists  of  a series  of  such 
arrangements.  Railway  bridges  on  tids 
principle  are  frequent  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  tlio  United  States.  (1)  Girder 
Bridges,  tiie  most  common  form  of  iron 
bridge,  consist  usually  of  girders  placed 
horizontally  upon  perpcndic'ul.ar  supports. 
Tlie  Orumiin  Viaduct  in  South  Wales 
belongs  to  this  class.  The  Britannia 
Tubtfiar  Bridge  over  the  Dfenai  Str.ait 
consists  of  two  long  rectangular  tubes — 
box  girders — placed' .side  by  side,  through 
which  the  railw.ay  runs.  There  are  four 
spans  supported  'by  perpendicular  stone 
towers,  with  a total  length  of  1510  feet. 
The  tubular  bridge  over  the  St.  LavTcnce 
at  Moutre.al  is  nearly  two  miles  long. 
(5)  Movable  Bridges  are  exceedingly 
varied  and  are  so  coastructed  that  tiie 
roadway  can  be  removed  to  allow  vessels 
to  pass.  The  Tower  Bridge,  in  which  the 
roadway  can  bo  r.aised  in  two  sections, 
belongs'  to  tho  ” bascule  ” typo,  an 
arrangement  in  which  tho  p'rojev’ting 
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portion  is  balanced  by  an  inner  portion, 
the  latter  descending  into  a kind  of  well 
^vhen  the  former  is  raised.  The  Barton 
Aqueduct  over  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  can  be  turned  on  a pivot  ao  that 
the  bridge  lies  in  midstream  parallel  to 
the  banks.  (6)  Pontoon  Bridges  consist 
of  a line  of  boats,  barrels,  etc.,  over  which 
planks  axe  laid.  In  the  British  Army  the 
bodies  of  waggons,  specially  constructed 
for  this  tmrpose,  are  employed  in  making 
temporary  bridges. 

BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS,  a bridge  in  Venice 
connecting  the  Doga’s  Palace  with  the 
State  prisons.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
prisoners  sentenced  to  death  in  the  Judg- 
ment . Hall  of  the  palace  were  conducted 
over  this  bridge  to  execution, 

BRIDGET,  ST.,  1302,  d.  1373,  was 
a Swede  by  birth,  who  built  the  first 
monastery  of  the  Augustincs  in  Sweden. 
She  visited  Rome  in  1350  and  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life  there.  There  is  also  a 
much  revered  Irish  saint  named  St. 
Bridget,  or  St.  Bride,  who  lived  in  the 
5 th  century. 

BRIDGEWATER,  FRANCIS  EGERTON, 
Duke  of,  b.  1736,  d.  1803  ; the  patron  of 
James  IBrindley,  and  an  enthusiast  in 
canal  navigation.  He  built  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  connecting  his  coal  mines  at 
Worsley  with  Manchester,  and  by  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  canal  system  of 
England. 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES,  THE, 
a series  of  eight  theological  works,  written 
by  eight  authors  chosen  by  the  Pi,oyal 
Society.  They  were  the  result  of  a bequest 
of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  a clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  at  his 
death,  in  1829,  left  £8,000  to  be  devoted  to 
a work  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

BRIDGMAN,  LAURA,  6.  1829.  d.  1889, 
a celebrated  American  deaf  mute,  who  was 
also  blind.  Carefully  taught  in  the  blind 
asylum  of  Boston,  her  mind  developed 
in  spite  of  her  affliction.  Her  own 
impressions  and  the  observations  made  by 
her  instructors,  have  proved  of  great 
service  to  the  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  and 
the  blind. 

BRIEF.  (1)  A brief  (in  law)  is  an 
epitome  or  abridged  statement  of  a client’s 
case  for  the  instruction  of  counsel,  with 
a reference  to  the  points  of  law  supposed 
to  be  applicable  to  the  case.  (2)  Papal 
Briefs  were  letters  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
individuals  or  religious  communities  on 
matters  of  discipline,  appointments  to 
benefices,  indulgences.  &c.  (3)  Church 
Briefs  were  letters  in  tlie  king’s  name  sent 
in  England,  after  the  Reformation,  to 
archbishops,  bishops,  clergy,  magistrates, 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  licensing 
them  to  collect  money  for  the  building  of 
churches  or  other  charitable  objects. 
Being  much  abused  they  were  regulated 
by  a statute  of  Queen  Anne  and  again  by 
a statute  of  George  IV.  Since  1853  such 
briets  have  been  in  abeyance, 

BRIGADE,  a division  of  troops  com- 
posed of  a varying  number  of  regiments  or 
squadrons,  commanded  by  a brigadier- 
general,  and  so  supplied  and  equipped  as 
to  be  able  to  operate  independently.  An 
infantry  brigade  numbers  usually  over 
4,000.  a cavalry  brigade,  over  2.000. 

BRIGHT,  JOHN,  b.  near  Rochdale,  1811, 
d,  1S89 ; a cotton  manufacturer  of 
Rochdale,  and  an  eminent  politician. 
Entering  Parliament  in  1843,  be  contribu- 
ted largely  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
After  representing  Manchester  for  ten 
years  he  was,  in  1857,  rejected  for  his 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Crimean  and 
China  Wars,  Prom  1857  to  his  death  he 
represented  Birmingham.  He  supported 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1868,  and  disagreed 


with  the  Liberal  policy  on  the  Egyptian 
question  in  1882,  when  he  resigned  hia 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  1886  he  attacked 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  from 
that  time  identified  himself  with  the 
Unioni.st  party.  An  ardent  reformer,  a 
lover  of  justice,  a brilliant  orator,  and  ever 
an  advocate  of  peace,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  figures  in  the  political  life 
of  the  19th  century. 

BRIGHTON,  a popular  watering-place 
in  Sussex.  Until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  it  was  merely  a fishing  village. 
Prom  Shoreham,  near  Brighton,  Charles 
IT.,  in  1651,  escaped  in  a fishing  boat.  The 
Royal  Pavilion,  with  its  gardens,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
was  built  as  a residence  for  George  IV., 
with  whom  Brighton  was  a favourite  re- 
sort. A fine  promenade  extends  for  three 
miles  along  the  sea  front.  (Forpopulation, 
etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

BRIN'DISI.  a busy  port  of  south-east 
Italy,  formerly  the  terminus  of  the 
European  portion  of  the  overland  route  t® 
India.  In  ancient  times  the  Romans 
used  it  as  a naval  station.  Pigs,  wine,  and 
olive  oil  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 
Since  1898,  when  the  P.  & O.  Company 
began  to  make  Marseilles  a mail  station 
and  port  of  call,  the  annual  tonnage  of  the 
port  has  fallen  considerably. 

BRINDLEY,  JAMES,  b.  at  Thornsett 
Derbyshire,  1716,  d.  1772,  was  a great 
engineer.  Inventions  he  had  made  for 
pumping  water  from  mines  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who 
employed  him  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 
Before  his  death  he  had  accomplished  the 
cutting  of  360  miles  of  canal  in  England. 

ERIQUETTS,  a mi.Tture  of  coal  dust 
and  pitch  compressed  Into  the  form  of  a 
brick  and  used  as  fuel. 

BRISBAI'IE,  capital  of  Queensland,  on 
the  Brisbane  River,  25  miles  inland ; 
population  125,000.  It  is  in  railway 
oommunicatioD  with  Sydney,  and  exports 
large  quantities  of  wool  from  the  Darling 
Downs.  The  harbour  accommodates 
large  steamers,  but  requires  constant 
dre^lging.  The  towm  receives  its  name 
from  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  1821-5. 

BRISTOL,  a city  and  port,  on  the  Avon, 
on  the  borders  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester- 
shire. Its  trade  with  Ireland,  Canada, 
West  Indies,  and  South  America  is  con  - 
siderable  and  increasing.  The  new  dock 
at  Avonmouth,  now  (1906)  building,  at 
a cost  of  nearly  14  millions,  will  offer  great 
facilities  to  shipping.  The  city  has  an 
ancient  cathedral,  which  is,  however,  sur- 
passed in  beauty  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffa;  (Forpopulation, etc., seep.  902.) 

BRITANNIA  METAL,  a white  aUoy  of 
zinc,  antimony,  copper,  and  bismuth, 
used  largely  for  teapote,  forks,  and  spoons. 
BRITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE. 

SG0 

BRITISH  BORNEO,  Borneo. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  with  the  adjacent 
island  of  Vancouver,  is  a province  of 
Western  Canada,  on  the  Pacific  sea-board  ; 
area,  403,000  square  miles ; population 
180,000.  The  Roclcy  Mountains  and  the 
Coast  Range  traverse  it  from  north  to 
south.  Along  the  coast  strip  the  rainfall 
is  abundant,  and  extensive  forests  of  pine 
and  fir  are  found.  Coal  of  a good  quality 
exists  in  great  quantities  in  Vancouver 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  Gold  is  worked 
in  the  Yukon  Valley,  silver  in  the  Kootenay 
District.  The  mineral  wealth  still  un- 
worked is  believed  to  be  very  great.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  fruit  and 
dairy  farming.  The  salmon  fisheries  of 
the  Fraser  river  are  very  valuable,  tin 
being  imported  in  vast  quantities  from 
Singapore  for  canning  purposes.  The 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  passes  through 
the  south  of  the  province,  and  has  its 
terminus  at  Vancouver,  a rising  port,  in 
steamship  communication  with  Oiina  and 
.Tapan.  Victoria,  the  capital  situated  on 
Vancouver  Island,  has  a splendid  harbour. 

BRITISH  EIMPERE,  THE,  comprises 
eleven  million  square  miles  of  teiritory 
under  British  rule.  It  occupies  one-fifth 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  contains  a 
populat  on  nearly  eqoal  to  one-fourth  of 
cue  iiurnan  race.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  empire  lies  within  the  temperate  zones, 
a fact  which  gives  Britain  an  advantage 
possessed  by  no  other  European  nation. 
Besides  the  British  Isles,  the  Empire 
compri-ses : — (1)  Territories  suited  to  the 
permanent  settlement  of  a white  popula- 
tion : — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  Orange  R,iver  Colony.  (2)  'Terri- 
tories unsuited  to  such  settlement : — India, 
Ceylon,  and  many  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  British  East  Africa,  West  African 
possessions,  British  Honduras,  British 
Guiana,  Jamaica,  and  numerous  West 
India  Islands.  These,  generally  speaking, 
have  a tropical  climate,  and  possess  a 
dense  native  population.  They  are  mostly 
under  the  control  of  officials  appointed 
by  the  English  Government,  and  .serve 
as  a field  for  the  exploitation  of  British 
capital  and  for  the  exercise  of  civilising 
influences.  (3)  Strategical  positions  and 
points  on  the  great  trade  routes : — 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Singapore,  l.ahuan, 
Hong-Kong,  St.  Helena,  Ascension.  Thera 
are,  besides,  va.st  territories  in  Africa  under 
British  influence  and  prore-tion.  Refer 
to  “ British  Empire  ” in  Ind'tx. 

BRITISH  GUIANA,  See  Qaiana. 

BRITISH  HONDU'RAS,  a Crown  Colony 
In  Central  America,  acquired  from  Spain 
by  treaty  in  1670.  Area,  7,500  square 
miles ; population  .18,000.  The  climate  is 
moist  and  hot,  and  unsuited  to  Europeans, 
except  in  the  uplands  of  the  interior. 
Extensive  forests  yield  mahogany,  log- 
wood, cedar,  and  india-rubber.  Sugar  is 
grown  and  coffee  planting  is  increasing. 
Belize,  the  capital,  on  a good  harbour, 
does  a large  exjiort  trade, 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  THE.  the  great 
national  storehouse  of  antiquities,  books, 
manuscripts,  and  art  treasures  is  situated 
in  Great  Russell  Street,  London.  In  1754 
Montague  House  was  purchased  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  as  a home  for  the 
Cotton  MSS.,  the  Harley  MSS,,  and  the 
library  and  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
all  of  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
nation;  thus  originated  the  British  Museum 
In  1845  Montague  House  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  present  building  weeted  in  ita 
plac^,  the  great  domed  Reading  Room, 
capable  of  seating  300  readers,  each  at 
a separate  de.sk,  being  added  in  1857.  By 
1883  the  collection  had  so  grown  that  the 
Natural  History  exhibits  were  removed 
to  a separate  building  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. The  library  consists  of  about  two 
million  books,  besides  manuscripts.jjrints 
and  pamphlets.  Innumerable  relics  of  bye- 
gone  civilisations — Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman — interesting 
prehistoric  remaius,  specimens  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  pottery,  fine  old  manuscripts, 
all  arranged  with  great  skill  and  care, 
render  this  a collection  of  priceless  value. 

BRITTANY,  the  peninsular  province  of 
Prance,  between  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; area,  13,000  square 
miles  ; population  3,200,000.  The  prin- 
cipal occupation  in  the  interior  is  agricul- 
ture, though  this  is  in  a backward  condition. 
Pishing  employs  large  numbers  of  the 
coast  population.  The  people  are  allied 
to  the  Welsh  both  In  descent  and  dispo- 
sition. Around  the  coast  are  numerous 
pretty  watering  places,  many  of  theia 
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dejightfullf  situated.  Druidical  and 
Roman  remains  are  common.  Brittany 
is  steadily  increasing  in  favour  with 
English  tourists.  Chief  towns  : — Brest, 
St.  Malo,  Nantes,  and  L'Oricnt. 

BROAD  ARROW,  THE,  is  a mark  in  the 
form  of  an  arrow-head  used  to  mark 
government  property.  It  was  originally 
the  badge  of  Sydney  of  Penshurst,  but 
how  it  acquired  its  present  use  is  unknown. 
It  is  a felony  to  obliterate  the  mark. 

BROADBENT,  SIR  WILLIAM,  b.  1835, 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Medical  pro- 
fession. He  is  Consulting  Physician  to 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  to  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  and  is  Physician  to  the 
King.  Of  his  many  contributions  to 
Medical  Science,  his  works  on  the  pulse 
and  on  the  nervous  system  are  the  most 
famous. 

BROAD  CHURCH,  a school  of  thought 
in  the  Church  of  England  that  attaches 
more  importance  to  the  performance  of 
every-day  duties  than  to  religious  obser- 
vances. It  values  right  action  more  than 
strict  orthodoxy  of  creed,  and  exercises 
the  right  of  making  a free  use  of  the  intel- 
lect in  dealing  with  religious  questions, 
instead  of  passively  accepting  what  has 
been  put  forth  by  authority.  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  and 
Charles  Elingsley  are  typical  examples  of 
this  school. 

BROADS,  THE,  are  shallow  lakes  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  They  are  expansions 
of  the  Yare,  Bure,  and  Waveney — three 
rivers  which  enter  the  North  Sea  at  Yar- 
mouth. They  are  admirably  adapted  for 
yachting,  vessels  of  light  draught  being 
specially  constructed  to  navigate  these 
waters.  They  are  much  frequented  in 
summer  as  a holiday  resort.  Wroxham  and 
Oulton  are  the  principal  yachting  centres. 

^ BROBDINGNAG.  in  Dean  Swift’s  “Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’’  an  imaginary  country 
of  giants.  Everything  in  it  was  on  a 
gigantic  scale. 

BROCADE,  a fabric  into  which  are 
worked  patterns  that  stand  out  in  relief 
from  the  rest  of  the  material.  The  name 
was  once  applied  to  cloth,  woven  from 
gold  and  silvor  threads,  sometimes  mixed 
with  silk. 

BROCKEN,  THE,  a peak  of  the  Harz 
Mountains,  Germany,  much  visited  by 
tourists;  height,  3,745  feet.  TTie  “ Spectee 
of  the  Brocken,’’  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  under  certain  atmospheric 
conditions,  is  mei-ely  the  observer’s  own 
shadow  cast  bv  the  sun  upon  the  clouds. 

BROCK,  THOMAS,  6.  at  Worcester. 
1847,  after  a distinguished  course  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools  became  pupil  and 
assistant  to  Foley,  sculptor,  R.A.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  an  academician, 
and  his  reputation  rapidly  increased. 
Specimens  of  his  powerful  work  may  be 
seen  in  many  British  cities,  and  in  India. 
One  of  the  greatest,  “ A Moment  of  Peril,” 
is  a noble  equestrian  group,  purchased 
under  the  Chantery  bequest.  He  is  now, 
(1905-6)  engaged  on  the  sculpture  of  the 
Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palac-o.  London. 

BROKE,  SIR,  PHILIP,  a gallant  British 
seaman,  who.  when  commander  of  H.M. 
frigate  Shannon,  while  sailing  off  Boston, 
sent  a challenge  to  the  Captain  of  the 
American  frigate,  Chesapeake.  The  duel 
ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake, 
June  1st,  1813.  Said  to  be  “one  of  the 
most  brilliant  actions  of  the  British  Navy.” 

BROMHEAD.  See  Ror Ice's  Drift. 

BRON  TE,  CHARLOTTE,  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Nicholls),  h.  1816,  d.  1855 ; acelebrated 
English  novelist.  Her  childhood  v/as 
spent  in  the  village  of  Haworth,  near 
Keighley,  Yorkshire,  where  her  father 
was  rector.  Tbe  death  of  her  mother  in 
1820,  the  severe  restrictions  in  the  matter 


of  amusements  and  companions  placed 
upon  his  children  by  an  eccentric  father, 
and  the  care  of  her  two  younger  sisters, 
Emily  and  Anne,  made  her  early  life  a hard 
ope,  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  the 
iTrvrbid  tone  in  her  works.  All  three 
Bisters  had  considerable  literary  talent. 
Emily,  in  1846,  produced  “ Wuthering 
Heights,”  and  Anne,  “ Agnes  Grey,”  but 
these  novels  are  much  inferior  to  the  work 
of  the  eldest  sister.  Under  the  name  of 
Currer  Bell,  CLarlotte,  in  1847,  achieved 
fame  with  “Jane  Eyre,”  a novel  still 
largely  read.  Her  other  works  are  : — 
“ Shirley,”  “ VUlette.”  and  “ The  Pro- 
fessor.” Within  a year  after  her  marriage 
slie  died  of  consumption,  a disease  which 
had  already  carried  off  her  sisters. 

BRONZE  AGE,  a period  in  the  history 
of  many  races  when  bronze  was  used  in  the 
making  of  weapons,  ornaments,  and  various 
utensils.  The  Bronze  Age  varied  in  point 
of  time  with  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
Refer  to  Index. 

BROOKE,  SIR  JAMES,  b.  180.3,  d.  1S6S  ; 
an  adventurous  Englishman,  who  became 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  north-west  Borneo. 
He  served  for  some  years  in  the  army  of  tbe 
East  India  Company,  but  gave  up  his 
commission  and  fitted  out  a vessel  at  his 
own  expense  with  the  view  of  supprcs.sing 
piracy  in  the  East  Indies.  Having 
assisted  tlie  uncle  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
to  put  down  a rebellion,  he  was  made 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  1841.  This  position 
he  held  for  over  20  years,  and  by  the  firra- 
ne.s3  of  his  nile  he  suppressed  head- 
hunting and  piracy,  established  law  and 
order,  and  exercised  a strong  civilising 
influence  in  his  district.  His  nephew 
succeeded  liim  as  Rajali. 

BROOKLYN,  an  irai)ortant  town  and 
seaport  on  Long  Island,  U.S.A.;  population 
1,160,000.  The  suspension  bridge  con- 
necting it  with  New  York  is  nearly  a mile 
long,  and  has  five  distinct  passage  ways, 
two  for  ordinary  vehicles,  two  for  electric 
and  steam  trams  and  one  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Its  sliippin®  trade  rivals  that 
of  New  York,  and  its  manufactures  are 
considerable. 

BROUGHAM,  HENRY,  LORD,  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  1779,  d,  1S68 ; a famous 
lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1808.  Entering  parliament  in 
1810,  he  boldly  attacked  the  slave  trade. 
His  brilliant  and  clever  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  in  1820,  brought  him  much  public 
favour  and  the  King’.s  displeasure.  Raised 
to  the  peerage  in  18.30,  he  warmly  supported 
the  Reform  BUI  of  1832.  He  was  succe.ss- 
ful  in  introducing  many  much-needed 
reforms  in  the  law,  and  to  this  end  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  Ms  life. 

BROWN  BESS,  the  old  flint-lock  musket 
in  use  in  the  British  army  up  to  1842, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a musket  fired 
by  a percussion  cap.  Bess  is  a corruption 
of  the  Dutch  “ bus,”  a gun  barrel.  The 
barrels  were  browned  to  prevent  rust. 

BROWNE,  CHARLES  FARRER  (Arte- 
mus  Ward),  b.  1834,  d.  1867  ; a most 
original  American  humourist.  He  visited 
England  in  1866,  his  lectures  attracting 
largo  audiences.  He  died  at  South- 
ampton, the  strain  of  his  English 
tour  haring  proved  too  much  for  a con- 
stitution already  wasted  by  consumption. 
“ Artemus  Ward  His  Book  ” and  “ Arte- 
mus  Ward  among  the  Mormons,”  contain 
some  rich  specimens  of  his  humour. 

BROWNE,  ROBERT,  b.  1550,  d.  1630 ; 
the  founder  of  a sect  of  extreme  Puritans — 
the  Brownists — in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  began  preaching  in  1581,  and  by  his 
aggressive  methods  often  came  into 
conflict  with  the  autliorities.  His  follow'- 
ors  suffered  much  persecution,  and  after- 
wards identified  themselves  w'ith  the 
Independents.  Browne  died  in  prison. 


, BROWNE,  Sm  THOMAS,  t-.  LonMn, 

I 1605,  d.  16S2  ; physician,  antiquary, 
I philosopher,  and  one  or  tte  most  learnt 
: men  of  his  day.  His  “ Religio  Me.A.i  ” 

, (the  religion  of  a doctor)  is  a work  of  great 
! penetration,  dealing  with  morals  ^ and 
reUgibn. 

BROWNIE,  the  name  given  by  super- 
stitious Scots  to  a spirit  who,  at  night 
performs  various  little  friendly  oflices  for 
the  hoasehold  to  wMch  he  Lj  partial.  He 
Is  supposed  to  sweep  floors,  ■•iium  milk, 
! &c.,-  and  seems  to  be  ttie  Scotch  variation 
; of  our  “ Robin  Goodfellow.” 

BROWNING,  MRS.  fn^e  Elizabeth 
Barrett),  b.  1809,  d.  1S61  ; a celebrated 
English  poetess.  She  had  but  feeble 
health,  and  was  a woman  of  very  high- 
strung  temperament  In  1846  she  mar- 
ried Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  ai  d from 
that  time  lived  principally  in  Florence. 
Her  best  known  poems  are  “Ar.-  .ra 
i Leirii  ” and  “ Lady  Geraldine’s  Coun- 
ship.” Her  sonnets  are  full  of  feeling  and 
beau tv. 

BROWNING,  ROBERT,  6.  in  London, 
1812.  d.  ISS!-* ; one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  poets.  His  first  poem,  Pauline. 
wa.s  published  in  133.3  and  from  that  date 
he  VTote  alma^t  without  a break  li’.l  his 
death.  His  poetry  is  marked  by  depth 
of  thoushi,  a fe.arlcss  se;trch  after  truth, 
a healthy  optimism,  and  a rkh  diction, 
marred  by  ruguedness  of  expres.sion. 
“ Tlie  Ring  and  the  Book”  is  the  best 
known  of  his  loncer  poems.  Ilis  most 
popular  poems  are  “The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  ” and  “ How  they  brought  t'.e 
good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix.”  He  died 
at  Florence,  but  was  buried  in  the  Poets’ 
Gonicr  of  Westminster  Abbev. 

BRUCE,  JAMES,  b.  1730.  d.  1701;  a 
famous  .'scotcli  traveller,  who  adi  c-^l 
greatly  to  geographical  knowledge.  ] e 
explored  the  Barbary  States,  v'sitr  l 
Baal  bee  and  Palmyra,  and  from  1768-72 
led  a most  adventurous  life  in  Abyssiola, 
where  he  traced  the  Blue  Nile  to  ifr  source. 
Oq  the  publication  of  the  record  of  liis 
travels  many  of  his  statements,  .since 
proved  to  have  been  in  the  main  correct, 
were  openly  derided, 

BRUCE,  ROBERT,  king  of  Scotland, 
1306-1329.  was  crowned  at  Scone  while 
Scotland  was  still  nominMly  under  Engli.sh 
rule.  Twice  defeated  by  the  English 
troop-s  of  Edward  I.  he  fled  to  tlie  Hebrides, 
whence  he  emerged  in  1307,  and  o.alled  the 
Scots  to  arms.  The  death  of  Edward  1. 
prevented  any  immediate  measures  being 
taken  for  tlio  reconquest  of  Scotland.  In 
1314  he  defeated  Edward  11.  at  Bannock- 
burn, thereby  m.aking  Ms  position  a.s  king 
secure.  In  1328  F.dward  III.  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Scotland. 

BRUGES,  a town  in  Belgium ; popula- 
tion 55,000.  It  is  an  important  canal 
centre  and  has  considerable  lace  manu- 
factures. In  the  13th  century  it  was  a 
mo.st  flourishing  to^m,  and  it  stili  retains 
its  mediieval  appearance.  A shif)  canal 
in  course  of  construction,  connecting  it 
with  tlie  North  Sea,  will  enable  vessels  of 
3,000  tons  bnrtlien  to  reach  it. 

BRUMItlEL,  BEAU,  b.  1773,  d.  1340  ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  a set  of  fashion- 
able fops,  who  gained  notoriety  in  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  by  their  dresg  and  actions. 
For  ninny  years  his  opinion  wa.s  held 
sacred  on  questions  of  dress  and  etiquette. 
He  spent  a large  fortune,  and  losing  the 
king’s  friendship  fled  to  France  to  avoid 
his  creditors.  He  died  insane  in  an 
asvlura  at  Caen. 

■B.RUNEL',  SIR  MARC  ISAMBARD,  5. 
in  Normandy,  1769,  d.  1849;  .a  famous 
engineer.  Driven  from  France  in  1792  by 
the  French  Revolution,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  liecame  an 
on;,rinoev,  snipervised  the  fortifying  ct' 
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New  York,  and  established  an  arsenal  and 
cannon  foundry.  He  came  to  England  in 
1799,  and  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  G-ovemment  invented  a machine 
for  making  pulley  blocks,  which  is  still 
used.  His  chief  work  was  the  construction 
of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which  is  now  a 
railway  tunnel.  He  is  the  originator  of 
many  labour-saving  inventions. 

BRUNEL,  ISAMBARD  KINGDOM,  son 
of  the  above,  &.  1806,  d.  1859.  He  was 
the  designer  of  the  Clifton  Suspension 
Bridge  and  of  the  S.S.  Great  Western,  the 
first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  and  built  their  main 
line.  He  directed  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  and  superintended  the 
making  of  docks  at  Cardiff  and  Milford 
Haven. 

BRUNIG,  a pass  in  the  centre  of 
Switzerland,  3,340  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
is  often  used  by  tourists  passing  from 
Lake  Brienz  to  Lake  Lucerne. 

BRUNN,  a manufacturing  town  of 
Moravia,  Austria;  population 98,000.  Coal 
is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  the  leading 
woollen  manufacturing  centre  of  Austria. 
The  strong  ramparts  and  moats,  which 
once  defended  it,  have  now  been  replaced 
by  avenues.  Napoleon  I.  used  Brunn  as 
his  headquarters  after  his  victory  at 
Austerlitz. 

BRUNSWICK,  a duchy  of  Germany, 
area  1,424  square  miles ; population 
435,000.  The  industries  are  chiefly 
agricultural,  though  coal,  ii’on,  and 
asphalt  are  worked  in  considerable 
quantities.  Beet  is  grown  on  a large 
scale,  nearly  100,000  tons  of  sugar  being 
annually  made  from  it.  H ops,  wheat,  flax, 
and  fruits  are  largely  cultivated.  Ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Lutherans 
in  religion.  Brunswick,  the  capital,  is 
the  leading  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
duchy;  population  128,000. 

BRUSH,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  6.  1849  ; 
a distinguished  American  inventor,  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  electric 
lighting.  Since  1875  he  has  taken  out 
over  fifty  patents,  most  of  which  are  in 
common  use.  The  Brush  Electrical 
Engineering  Co.,  London,  was  formed 
mainly  with  the  idea  of  applying  his 
inventions. 

BRUSSELS,  capital  and  cenire  of  the 
canal  and  railway  system  of  Belgium ; 
population  587,000.  Its  buildings,  boule- 
vards, shops,  and  general  air  of  gaiety 
make  of  it  a miniature  Paris.  Its  lace 
manufactures  are  considerable,  but  few 
carpets  are  now  made  there.  The  work 
of  widening  and  deepening  the  canal, 
connecting  it  with  the  Scheldt,  will,  when 
completed,  enable  sea-going  vessels  of 
2,000  tons  to  reach  the  city. 

BRUTUS,  MARCUS  JUNIUS,  6.  85  B.C., 
a Roman  who  followed  the  stoical  tenets 
of  Cato,  whose  daughter,  Portia,  he 
married.  At  the  instigation  of  Cassius 
he  headed  the  conspiracy  against  Csesar 
and  was  present  at  his  assassination.  He 
was  defeated  in  battle  at  Philippi  (42  B.C.) 
by  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony,  and  died 
by  his  own  sword. 

BRYANT,  WILLIAM  CULLEN,  6. 1794, 
d.  1878.  an  American  poet  and  journalist. 
He  resembles  Wordsworth  to  some  extent 
in  his  choice  of  subjects.  His  first  volume 
of  poems,  “The  Ages,’’ published  in  1821, 
established  his  reputation  as  a poet.  The 
“ Flood  of  Years,”  “ Thanatopsis,”  and 
his  poems  of  nature  are  very  fine.  From 
1826  to  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

BRYCE,  JAMES,  h.  at  Belfast,  1838, 
historian  and  politician,  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1867,  was  a staunch  supporter  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Home-Rule  policy, 


and  in  1892  joined  hLs  cabinet.  In  1905 
he  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  since  then  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington.  He  has  travelled 
far  and  wide,  and  written  much,  his  most 
notable  works  being  “ The  Amerh.  jin 
Commonwealth,”  “ The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,”  and  “ Two  Centuries  of  Irish 
History.”  He  has  received  the  O.M. 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE  is  the  Black  Death 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  is  still  rampant  in 
Asia.  Amongst  other  symptoms  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  armpits  and  groins 
swell  forming  masses  termed  buboes.  [See 
“ Plague  ” in  Med.  Diet.] 

BUCCANEERS,  THE,  a formidable  body 
of  pirates  of  all  nationalities,  who  ravaged 
the  W est  Indies  in  the  17th  century.  They 
were  characterized  by  extreme  ferocity 
and  brutality.  Their  efforts  were  princi- 
pally directed  against  Spanish  shipping, 
although  they  had  no  hesitation  in 
attacking  ships  of  other  nations.  Henry 
Morgan,  the  best  known  Englishman 
among  them,  rose  to  be  admiral  of  the 
buccaneer  fleet,  and  acquired  such  power 
that  he  was  knighted  and  made  governor 
of  Jamaica.  Peace  between  England  and 
Spain,  disunion  among  the  leaders,  and 
determined  efforts  on  the  part  of  European 
nations  to  crush  them,  broke  up  the 
organisation.  The  best  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that,  by  weakening 
Spanish  rule  in  America,  they  assisted  in 
opening  up  the  West  Indies  ito  European 
trade. 

BUCENTAUR,  the  state  barge  used  by 
the  Doge  of  Venice  in  the  annual  ceremony 
of  wedding  Venice  to  the  Adriatic.  In 
this  ceremony,  which  took  place  on 
Ascension  Day,  the  Doge  dropped  a ring 
into  the  sea.  The  custom  symbolized 
the  supremacy  of  Venice  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  last  bucentaur  was  destroyed  in  1797, 
when  Venice  ceased  to  exist  as  a republic. 

BUCEPH'ALUS,  the  famous  Thessalian 
charger  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After 
carrying  his  master  through  many  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  he  was  killed  in  battle  in 
North-west  India,  where  Alexander  built 
a town  to  his  memory. 

BUCER,  MARTIN,  6.  1491,  d.  1551; 
a learned  German  monk,  and  follower  of 
Martin  Luther.  He  gained  great  fame  in 
Germany  by  his  preaching  and  his  learning. 
Invited  to  England  by  Edward  VI.,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  died.  The  extent 
of  his  knowledge  roused  the  admiration 
even  of  his  religious  opponents. 

BUCHANAN,  GEORGE,  b.  near  Loch 
Lomond.  1506,  d.  1582,  a famous  scholar 
and  historian,  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  George 
Heriot,  to  Paris  University.  Returning  to 
Scotland  for  the  second  time,  in  1566,  he 
became  classical  tutor  to  the  young  Queen 
Mary,  and  soon  afterwards  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  was  also  appointed  tutor, 
in  1570,  to  Prince  James,  afterwards 
James  I.  of  England.  Buchanan  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  profound  classical 
learning.  His  most  famous  works  (in 
Latin)  were  his  “ History  of  Scotland,” 
and  a “ Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms.” 

BUCHANAN,  ROBERT  WILLIAM,  b.  of 
Scottish  parents,  in  England,  1841,  d. 
1901,  poet  and  novelist.  He  came  into 
note  as  a poet  in  1866,  when  he  published 
“ London  Poems.”  Other  poems  followed, 
but  he  is  best  known  as  a novelist,  his  best 
works  being  “ The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,” 
“ Rachel  Dene,”  and  “ God  and  the  Man.” 

BUCHAREST,  capital  of  Roumania ; 
population  exceeds  270,000.  Situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  fertile  Wallachian  plain, 
and  connected  by  railway  with  Austro- 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  Black  Sea,  it 
has  become  a great  collecting  station  for 
1 wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals,  and  is 


a centre  of  trade  between  Austria  and  the 
Balkan  States.  Petroleum  wells  are  found 
north-west  of  the  town. 

BUCKINGHAM  (George  Villiers),  DUKE 
OP,  b.  1592,  d.  1628.  He  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  James  L,  and  became  chief 
minister  of  Charles  I.  on  bis  acces.sion.  He 
incurred  popular  hatred  by  lending  a fleet 
to  Prance,  in  1626,  to  be  used  against  the 
Huguenots  in  Rochelle.  Over  Charles  he 
had  complete  ascendancy,  and  most  of  the 
troubles  between  that  king  and  his  early 
parliaments  were  due  to  him.  In  1627 
he  led  an  expedition  to  aid  the  Huguenots, 
which  ended  in  disaster.  Wlille  fitting 
out  a fresh  expedition^  at  Portsmouth,  he 
was  stabbed  to  death  by  an  oflfleer  named 
Felton,  who  was  actuated  chiefly  by 
a desire  to  revenge  a personal  grievance. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  one  of  the 
royal  palaces  in  London,  was  built  for 
George  IV.  in  1825,  and  stands  on  the  site 
of  Buckingham  House,  the  residence  of 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  principal 
facade,  overlooking  St.  James’s  Park,  was 
added  later,  and  being  made  of  soft, 
easily  worked  stone,  is  painted  to  prevent 
weathering.  The  !Kng  occupies  it  when 
in  London,  and  the  royal  drawing- 
rooms are  held  there.  Visitors  will  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  admis.sion  to  view  the 
palace ; even  Royalty  like  a place  they 
may  call  home. 

BUCKLE,  HENRY  THOMAS,  6.  1822, 

d.  1862  ; historian  and  philosopher.  His 
life  was  given  over  almost  entirely  to  study. 
He  projected  writing  “ The  History  of 
Civilisation  in  Europe,”  the  introductory 
volumes  of  which,  published  in  1858, 
created  intense  interest  by  the  bold 
theories  put  forth  and  the  extensive 
learning  displayed.  His  early  death 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  work. 

BUDA-PEST,  the  leading  city  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Danube ; population  about 
810,000.  It  really  consists  of  two  cities, 
Buda,  a city  dating  from  Roman  times,  on 
the  right  bank ; Pest,  a more  recent  city, 
on  the  left  bank  ; but  the  two  are  under  one 
corporation.  A fine  suspension  bridge 
connects  the  two  towns.  Buda  contains 
many  mineral  springs,  notably  that  of 
Hunyadi-Janos.  Pest  is  busier  and 
more  important,  industrially,  than  Buda, 
and  contains  the  newly-bmlt  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  the  Hungarian  deputies. 
Buda-Pest  stands  on  the  main  line  from 
Vienna  to  Constantinople,  is  a great 
collecting  centre  for  the  products  of  the 
great  Hungarian  plain — grain,  wine,  wool, 
cattle — and  does  a large  river  trade.  The 
flour  millsof  the  town  are  highly  important, 
Hungarian  flour  being  much  superior  to 
that  ground  in  other  countries  from 
Hungarian  wheat. 

BUDDHA.  Refer  to  Index. 

BUDDHISM.  Refer  to  Index. 

BUDGET,  IHE,  the  statement  of  the 
government’s  financial  affairs  laid  annually 
before  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  gives  details  of  the 
expenditure  during  the  past  year,  and 
estimates  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year, 
with  a list  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
money  is  to  be  raised. 

BUENOS  AY 'RES,  capital  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  ; population  960,000. 
Situated  on  the  .shallow  estuary  of  the 
La  Plata,  constant  dredging  is  necessary  to 
allow  ocean-going  vessels  to  use  the 
extensive  docks  and  wharves  of  the  town. 
It  is  a railway  centre,  and  exports  wool, 
hides,  tallow,  meat,  and  wheat,  the  latter 
in  rapidly  increasing  quantities.  It  is 
a go-ahead  city,  lit  by  electricity,  and 
witti  a good  service  of  electric  trams.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  healthy. 

BUFFALO,  a town  in  the  United  States  ; 
population  352,000.  Situated  on  the 
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Niagara  Biver,  near  its  jnnction  with  Lake 
Erie,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  trade. 
It  is  a great  railway  centre,  many  miles 
of  rails  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  alone.  Its  commerce  by  lake  and  rail 
has  increased  enormously  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  It  is  a great  collecting 
station  for  grain,  timber,  and  metals,  much 
of  which  is  sent  by  way  of  the  Welland 
Canal  to  the  Atlantic.  Here,  in  1901, 
President  Me  Kinley  was  shot.  The 
Niagara  Falls  provide  the  power  for  its 
electeic  lighting,  traction,  etc. 

BUFFALO,  an  animal  resembling  the 
ox  in  general  appearance,  but  larger, 
heavier,  more  muscular,  and  more  active. 
There  are  two  distinct  species,  the  straight- 
necked Asiatic,  and  the  hump-necked 
American  buffalo.  Great  numbers  of 
the  former  are  still  found  wild  in  the 
valley  of  the  Zambesi,  in  South  Africa.  In 
India  and  the  adjacent  countries  it  has 
been  domesticated,  and  performs  all  the 
duties  of  the  ox.  Pemmican,  the  dried 
flesh  of  the  bison  or  American  buffalo, 
and  once  the  principal  food  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  United  States,  is  now  a thing 
of  the  past.  See  Bison. 

BUFFON,  1.  in  Burgundy,  1707,  d.  1788  ; 
a great  French  naturalist.  In  1738  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  this  capacity  he  produced  bis  Natural 
History,  a work  in  36  volumes,  which 
occupied  him  nearly  forty  years. 

BUGLE,  a musical  wind  instrument, 
with  a cup  mouth-piece,  made  of  copper, 
brass  or  silver.  Its  piercing,  far-reacMng 
sound  makes  it  peculiarly  suitable  for 
giving  signals  to  soldiers,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  chiefly  used.  The  bugle-calls  or 
signals  are  all  formed  from  the  notes  of 
the  common  chord  in  the  key  of  C.  The 
Kent  bugle  was  formerly  used  in  brass 
bands,  but  its  place  is  now  taken  by  the 
cornet. 

BUHL  WORK  is  the  ornamentation  of 
furniture  and  other  articles  by  inlaying 
with  brass,  mother  o’  pearl,  tortoiseshell, 
ivory,  fancy  woods,  &c. 

BULAWAYO,  a tovoi  in  Matabeleland, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  1,860  miles  by  rail 
from  Cape  Town.  It  lies  in  a fertile 
district  rich  in  minerals,  gold  especially ; 
and  it  seems  destined  to  become  the  centre 
of  a large  white  population.  Near  it  are 
the  Matoppo  Hills,  where  Cecil  Rhodes 
was  buried. 

BULGARIA,  an  important  kingdom 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula ; area  37,200 
square  miles  ; population  3,741,000, 
Eastern  Roumelia  now  forms  part  of 
Bulgaria,  and  has  been  recognised  as  such 
by  the  chief  European  powers  since  1886. 
Both  countries  were  cut  out  from  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  granted  autonomy 
by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878.  The  territory 
consists  roughly  of  two  slopes  of  the 
Balkans,  one  to  the  north  the  other  to  the 
south,  and  is  well  fitted  to  perform  the 
part  of  a “ Buffer  State  ” between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  About  one-half  of  the 
country  is  under  pasture;  and  sheep, 
goats,  cattle,  and  pigs  are  reared  in  large 
numbers.  Wine,  tobacco,  silk,  and  attar  of 
roses  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Philip- 
popolis  are  the  leading  products.  Varna, 
a port  on  the  Black  Sea,  exports  wheat. 
Sofia,  the  capital,  is  in  a strong  position, 
commanding  the  railway  from  Vienna  to 
Constantinople,  and  has  growing  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods  and  leather. 
Minerals,  theoretically  the  property  of  the 
statCj  are  plentiful,  and  the  output  of  coal 
and  iron  is  increasing. 

BULKHEADS  in  a vessel  are  partitions, 
generally  of  wood  or  iron,  separating 
compartments  on  the  same  deck.  Water- 
tight compartments  of  a vessel  are  also 
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separated  by  bulkheads.  In  mines, 
bulkheads  are  constructed  to  prevent 
flooding  in  the  working  portions. 

BULL.  (1)  Papal  Bull : an  edict  of 
the  Pope  with  the  bulla,  a small  leaden  seal, 
attached.  (2)  A humorous  blunder  con- 
sisting of  a statement  containing  contra- 
dictory terras.  The  gentleman  who 
proposed  that  all  local  societies,  with  a 
membership  of  from  one  to  a hundred, 
should  send  three  delegates  to  conference, 
committed  a bull, 

BULL-B.&ITING,  a favourite  English 
sport  up  to  the  reign  of  George  IV,  Dogs, 
specially  bred  for  this  sport,  were  set  upon 
the  bull,  which  was  msually  tied  to  a stake 
in  an  enclosure.  Occasionally  the  bull 
was  allowed  to  run  free.  The  dogs, 
which  have  developed  into  the  modem 
bull-dog,  possessed  powerful  protruding 
lower  jaws,  and  were  very  tenacious  in 
their  hold.  They  were  trained  to  aim  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  bull.  This  sport  suc- 
cumbed to  the  verdict  of  popular 
opinion. 

DULLER,  SIR  REDVERS,  h.  1839  ; 
a well-known  English  general,  with  wide 
military  experience.  He  took  part  in  the 
China  War,  1860 ; Red  River  Expedition, 
1870:  Ashanti  War,  1874;  Kaffir  War, 
1878*,  Zulu  War  of  1S7.8-9  (when  he  won 
the  V.C.;,  first  Boer  War,  1882  ; and  the 
Soudan  AVar,  1884.  During  the  South 
African  War,  1809-1900,  he  conducted  the 
operations  in  Natal  for  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith.  Before  attaining  this  end 
he  suffered  three  reverses  in  succes-sion  on 
the  Tugela.  On  returning  to  Enulaud 
his  conduct  of  the  war  was  subjected  to 
severe  criticism,  and  in  attempting  to 
justify  his  actions  in  a speech  made  at 
a luncheon  in  London,  1902,  he  was 
deemed  by  the  War  Office  authorities 
to  have  committed  a grave  indiscretion, 
removed  from  his  command  at  Aldershot, 
and  placed  upon  half-pay  ; d.  1908. 

BULLET,  a small  projectile  used  for 
revolvers,  rifles,  and  machine-guns.  In 
warfare,  since  the  introduction  of  breech- 
loaders, the  round  bullet  has  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  an  elongated 
conical  bullet,  which  forms  a part  of  the 
cartridge.  The  bullet  used  largely  in  tlie 
British  army  consists  of  a compressed 
lead  centre,  coated  with  cupro-nickel. 
The  removal  of  the  latter  from  the  point 
exposes  the  lead,  and  converts  the  bullet 
into  a “ Dum-dum,”  which  inflicts  a nasty 
wound,  as  the  lead  expands  on  striking 
a bone.  The  use  of  Dum-dum  or  e^and- 
ing  bullets  of  this  type  is  prohibited  in 
civilized  warfare. 

BULL-FIGHTING,  the  national  sport  of 
Spain  and  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  of 
South  America.  Many  of  the  larger 
towns  in  Spain  have  splendid  enclosui-es 
in  which  the  exhibition  takes  place. 
These  enclosures  are  capable  of  seating 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  sit  in  tiers 
overlooking  the  ring.  The  sport  begins 
by  driving  the  bull  into  the  arena,  where 
he  is  roused  to  a state  of  fury  by  two 
horsemen,  tlie  picadores,  who  probe  him 
with  blunted  lances,  and  by  several  men 
on  foot,  the  banderilleros,  who  hurl  small 
barbs  at  him.  AVhen  the  bull  has  been 
rendered  .almost  mad  with  rage,  the  turn 
of  the  principal  performer,  the  matador, 
comes,  -Armed  with  a short  pointed 
sword,  and  with  the  '*  muleta,”  a small  red 
cloak,  on  his  left  arm,  he  stands  awaiting 
the  bull’s  charge.  This  work  requires 
great  nerve,  a steady  hand,  and  a keen  eye. 
He  may  avoid  several  charges  before 
the  opportunity  comes  for  the  one  straight 
thrust  which  ends  the  contest.  The 
matador  aims  at  a point  between  the 
shoulders,  and  it  is  considered  a disgrace 
not  to  kill  with  one  stroke.  The  bulls  are 
usually  small,  but  strong  and  agije.  The 
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Portuguese  are  also  fond  of  this  cruel 
sport. 

BULLION.  See  Commercial  'Didionarv. 

BULLS  AND  BEARS.  See  Commercial 
Bidionary. 

BULWER-CLAYTON  TREATY,  a treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  concluded,  1850,  by  which  both 
parties  undertook  to  respect  the  neutrahty 
of  a proposed  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  It  was  abrogated,  1901,  by 
a new  treaty,  which  acknowledges  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  construct 
and  protect  such  canal, 

BULWER-LYTTON,  EDWARD,  first 
Baron  Lytton,  5.  1S03,  d.  1873  : novelist, 
dramatist,  diplomatist,  and  politician.  He 
was  a most  prolific  writer,  gifted  with 
unusual  powers  of  imagination.  His  works 
display  great  dramatic  power,  profound 
learning,  keen  analysis  of  character,  and 
are  generally  interesting,  but  they  lack  the 
touch  of  genius  necessary  to  put  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  wTiters.  His  historical 
novels,  “ Harold,  ” The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,”  the  ‘‘  Last  of  the  Barons,”  and 
” Rienzi  ” are  widely  read.  Among  his 
other  novels,  ‘‘  Ernest  Maltravers,”  ” The 
Caxtons,”  and  ‘‘  Eugene  .Aram  ” are  well- 
known.  His  best  plays  were  ” The  Lady 
of  Lyons  ” and  ‘‘  Richelieu.”  His  politick 
life  was  uneventful,  most  of  his  time  being 
devoted  to  writing.  He  w.a3  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Lord  Derby’s  government  in 
1858-9. 

BUICTOAT.  a rowinc  boat  of  heavy  build 
used  in  .seaports  to  carry  provisions  to 
vessels  moored  at  .some  distance  from  the 
shore.  These  boats  are  generally  the 
property  of  tlie  wacermen  of  tlie  port. 

BUNDESRATH,  THE,  is  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  German  Empire,  and  is 
composed  of  fifty-eight  members  appointed 
by  the  different  Skites.  Its  chief  business 
is  to  revise  and  confirm  or  reject  me.asures 
passed  by  the  Reichstag. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a hill  in  Ronton, 
Massachusetts,  near  which  a battle  w.as 
fought  in  1775,  between  the  American 
Colonists  and  the  British,  during  the  War 
of  American  Independence.  Boston  was 
held  by  the  British  array  under  Gencr.-il 
Gage,  and  the  Colonists  determined  to 
fortify  Bunker  Hill  to  prevent  the 
British  advancing  into  the  interior. 
Eventually  the  Colonists  chose  Breed’s 
Hill,  as  being  nearer  to  the  town,  and 
occupying  a more  commanding  position, 
and  fortified  it  during  the  night.  The 
British  attacked  the  position  next  morn- 
ing, and  tw’ice  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  At  the  third  attack,  however, 
they  were  successful. 

BUNSEN  BURNER,  a gas  burner  used 
largely  in  laboratory  work,  the  invention 
of  the  German  chemist  Bunsen.  It 
consists  of  an  upright  met.al  tube  fixed 
to  a stand,  the  whole  attached  by  a rubber 
tube  to  the  tap  of  a gas  pipe.  Holes  at 
the  base  of  the  vertical  tube  admit  air. 
The  mixture  of  air  and  gas,  when  ignited, 
burns  with  intense  heat.  The  burners 
used  with  incandescent  mantles  are  made 
on  the  same  principle. 

BUNSEN,  ROBERT  WILHELM,  5.  at 
Gottingen,  1811,  d.  1899,  one  of  the  most 
eraineut  German  chemists  and  physicists. 
His  investigations  in  waste  gases  produced 
valuable  r^ults.  Among  his  many  in- 
ventions were  the  magnesium  light  and 
the  biraner  which  beam  his  name.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  researches  in  spectrum 
analysis.  In  ISOS  the  English  Society  of 
Arts  aw'arded  him  their  Albert  Aledal  “ in 
recognitiou  of  his  numexous  and  most 
valuable  applications  of  chemistry  and 
physics  to  arte  and  manufactures.”  His 
German  scientific  works  are  numerous. 

BUNYAN,  JOHN.  h.  162S,  d.  1688  ; the 
great  Puritan  writeir  of  CLuu-lea  II.’s  reign. 
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He  was  a tinker  by  trade,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  fought  on  the  Parliamentary  side. 
During.the  war  ho  became  deeply  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  began 
a life  differing  greatly  from  that  of  his 
youth.  His  ardour  and  persistence  as 
a preacher  led  to  his  imprisonment  under 
the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664.  He  was 
confined  for  twelve  years  in  Bedford 
Jail,  duiing  which  time  he  produced  the 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a religious  allegory 
beautifully  written,  which  has  enlisted 
the  serious  interest  of  millions  of  people. 

BUOY,  a floating  mark  to  point  out  the 
position  of  sliallow  water  or  objects  under 
water,  so  as  to  indicate  to  ships  their 
proper  course.  Bell  buoys  have  bells 
attached,  which  may  be  heard,  when  the 
buoys  themselves  are  invisible  through 
fog,  &c. 

BURDETTCOUTTS,  BARONESS,  6. 181 4, 
d.  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  d.  1906,  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  She  inherited 
the  immense  wealth  of  Thomas  Ooutts  the 
banker,  her  maternal  grandfather,  and 
gained  a great  name  for  philanthropy. 
During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877 
she  raised  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Many  churches  in  London,  and  the  colonial 
bishoprics  of  Adelaide,  Cape  Town,  and 
British  Columbia  have  been  materially 
aided  by  her  wealth.  She  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  poor  in  times  of 
distress.  In  1881  she  married  W.  L. 
Ashmead-Bartlett. 

BUREAUCRACY,  the  name  given  to 
a system  of  government  in  which  the 
various  departments  are  controlled  by 
trained  officials,  independent  of  popular 
election.  In  Russia,  the  ministers  con- 
trolling the  various  departments  are 
appointed  by  the  Czar,  and  nominally 
retain  their  position  during  his  pleasure. 

BURGH,  HUBERT  DE,  a great  warrior- 
Btatesman  of  mediajval  England,  and  one 
of  the  24  barons  ciiosen  to  .see  tJhat  Jolm 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  Magna  Oharta. 
As  Regent  during  Henry  III.’s  minority, 
Hubert  ruled  vigorously  and  wisely,  and 
forced  the  more  turbulent  barons  to  respect 
his  authority.  ‘ In  1227,  Henry  himself  took 
np  the  reins  of  government,  and  made 
Hubert  his  justiciar,  or  chief  minister,  in 
which  office  he  strove  hard  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  Pope  in  England. 
He  was,  in  1232,  omsted  from  his  position 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival,  Peter  des 
Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

SURGOYNE,  JOHN,  b.  1722,  d.  1792'; 
an  English  general  best  known  for  his  share 
in  the  war  of  American  Independence, 
In  1777  he  marched  with  an  army  from 
Canada  to  join  a British  force  advancing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  from  New 
York,  with  the  object  of  isolating  the 
northern  states.  Failing  to  effect  this 
junction,  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  with  his  army  of 
6,000  men. 

BURGUNDY wasone  of  the  old  provinces 
of  Franco.  It  adjoined  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  in  the  east,  and  included  parts  of 
the  basins  of  the  Loire,  Rhone  and 
Seine.  It  is  one  of  the  mo.st  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  Prance,  and  is  rich  in  agricultural 
produce.  Its  chief  production  is  wine, 
knov/n  by  the  general  name  of  Borgundy. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Dijon,  Chalons-sur- 
Saone.  Auxerre  and  Macon.  From  the 
9th  to  the  15th  century,  Burgundy  was 
an  independent  kingdom,  but  on  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  1477,  it  became  a 
duchy  under  the  kings  of  Prance. 

BURIAL  CUSTOMS.  They  fall  into 
three  classes  according  as  they  Iiave 
originated  in  a desire  ("I)  to  keep  the  ghost 
of  the  departed  from  returning,  (2)  to 
facilitate  nis  passage  to  another  world, 
to  provide  for  his  necessities  when  there. 


As  typical  examples  of  these  three  classes 
of  customs  we  give  the  following  : (1)  The 
Australian  aboriginals  take  off  the  nails  of 
the  corpse  and  tie  its  hands  to  prevent  it 
from  digging  its  way  out  again.  (2)  The 
Norse  warrior  had  his  horse  and  armour 
laid  in  the  grave  with  him  that  he  might 
ride  to  Valhalla  in  full  panoply.  The 
Laplander  placed  beside  the  corpse  flint, 
steel,  and  tinder  to  provide  light  for  tlie 
dark  journey.  (3)  In  America  the 
Indian  hunter  was  buried  with  all  the 
implements  of  the  chase  and  other  articles 
in  daily  use.  In  Egypt  wo  often  find  the 
tombs  filled  with  the  relics  of  the  deceased. 
This  notion  that  the  dead  may  require 
things  they  were  wont  to  use  when  alive, 
led  in  some  cases  to  an  attempt  to  provide 
them  with  the  services  of  their  former 
dependants  by  causing  favourite  horses 
and  slaves  to  be  slain  at  their  death.  In 
India,  the  widow  was.  for  the  same  reason, 
burned  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  believed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  flitted  about 
discon.solate,  unable  to  cro.S3  the  Styx, 
whilst  his  body  was  unburied.  It  was, 
therefore,  among  them  an  act  of  piety  for 
a person  coming  across  an  unburied  corpse 
to  cover  it  with  earth.  Of  their  many 
customs  relating  to  the  dead  we  may 
mention  that  of  placing  a coin  in  the  mouth 
of  the  deceased  to  pay  Charon,  the  ferry- 
man, and  by  bis  side  a honey-cake  for 
Cerberus. 

BURIAL,  MODES  OF.  The  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  has  difl’ered  greatly 
in  different  ages  and  countries.  Among 
certain  uncivilised  tribes  the  dead  are 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  birds  and  beasts, 
and  even  the  cultured  Parsec  leaves  the 
corpse  of  his  friend  on  the  top  of  a tower 
to  be  devoured  by  vultures.  But  the 
most  common  practice  has  been  to  deposit 
the  corpse,  with  or  without  a coffin,  in 
the  ground  or  in  some  cave  or  tomb. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
cremation  was  also  commonly  practised, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  richer  citizens, 
the  ashes  and  burnt  bones  being  collected 
and  placed  in  an  urn.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
usual  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  in 
India.  The  Egyptians  never  burned  the 
dead,  but  among  them  embalming  always 
preceded  burial,  the  mode  of  embalming 
varying  considerably.  As  Christianity 
spread  the  custom  of  cremation  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  and  that  of  interment 
became  universal  among  Christians,  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
when  cremation  began  to  be  tolerated  on 
sanitary  grounds  (See  Cremation). 

BUR'KE,  EDMUND,  b.  at  Dublin,  1730, 
d.  1797.  came  to  London  in  1760,  and 
entered  Parliament,  where  he  soon 
made  a great  name  for  brilliant  oratory, 
nobility  of  sentiment,  and  the  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  he  put  into  his 
political  work.  He  strongly  opposed  the 
taxation  of  the  American  Colonies,  boldly 
attacked  the  system  by  which  George  III. 
granted  .sinecures  to  obtain  votes,  and 
took  a leading  part  in  the  impeaciiment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  His  hatred  of  the 
French  Revolution  caused  a rupture 
between  him  and  his  friend  Charles 
James  Fox.  His  w'orks  include  “ An 
Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ” and 
“ Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.” 
His  speeches  are  models  of  rhetorical 
style. 

BURKE,  ROBERT  O’HARA,  6.  1820, 
d.  1861,  of  Irish  birth,  led  a party  of  ex- 
plorers across  Australia.  Starting  from 
Melbourne  (1860),  Burke  and  Wills 
reached  Flinders  River,  the  rest  having 
turned  back.  They  were  the  first  Euro- 
peans to  cross  the  island  from  south  to 
north,  bat  they  both  died  of  starvation  on 
the  w'sy  bucL  Their  bodies  were  4ii3- 


covered  and  brought  to  Melbourne,  where 
statues  have  been  erected  in  liieir 
honour. 

BURLEIGH,  LORD.  Sec  Cecil. 

BURLESQUE,  a humorous  rendering 
of  a play,  poem,  opera,  or  even  of  a person’s 
characteristics,  which  tends  to  provoke 
laughter.  Burlesque  may  be  produced 
in  various  ways  : serious  passages  may  be 
given  with  mock  gravity,  ge.stures  may  be 
exaggerated,  or  actors  may  be  cho.seu 
utterly  unfitted,  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance, to  suit  the  characters. 

BURMA,  a province  of  India,  which  has 
been  acquired  by  three  succe.ssive  wars, 
in  1820,  1852,  and  1885  ; area  230,000 
square  miles  ; population  over  10  millions. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  Irawadi  basin  is 
very  flat,  and  produces  immense  quantities 
of  rice,  most  of  which  is  exported  from 
Rangoon.  Teak  is  obtainable  from  the 
extensive  forests  of  Upper  Burma. 
Rubies,  jade,  tin,  iron,  petroleum  and  coal 
are  fairly  plentiful.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  ore  Buddhists.  From  Rangoon 
two  railway  lines  run  Into  the  interior, 
one  direct  north,  to  Mandalay,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Burma,  and  the  other  to  Prome, 
a rice  collecting  centre  on  the  IrawadL 

BURNE-JONES,  SIR  EDWARD,  b.  at 
Birmingham,  1833,  d.  1898  ; a celebrated 
artist.  He  did  not  become  famous  until 
comparatively  late  in  life.  He  \va.s  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1886,  and  received  a baronetcy  eight 
years  later.  One  of  his  greatest  works. 

King  Cophetua  nud  the  Besear  Maid,” 
is  included  in  the  collection  at  the  National 
Gallery. 

BURNET,  GILBERT,  h.  at  Edinburgh, 
1643,  d.  1715  ; a distinguished  cbarchman 
and  historian.  In  the  reign  of  James  II. 
he  twice  refused  a bishopric,  but  after  the 
Revolution,  in  which  he  took  a prominent 
part,  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  the  fund  known  as 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.  He  WTOte  a 
History  of  the  Reformation  and  a History 
of  his  own  Times. 

BURNETT,  FRANCES  HODGSON  (n(e 
Hodgson),  b.  1849,  was  brought  up  in 
Manchester,  but  went  with  her  parents  to 
the  United  States  in  1865.  She  soon 
began  to  contribute  stories  to  tlie 
magazines,  and  her  reputation  as  a novelist 
was  at  once  established,  when  “ That 
Lass  o’  Lowrie’s  ” appeared.  ” Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  ” (1880)  became  exceed- 
ingly popular  aud  was  dramatized.  Later 
novels  are  ” A Lady  of  Quality  ” (also 
dramatized),  “His  Grace  of  Ormonde,” 
“ The  Making  of  a Marchioness,”  and 
“ The  Little  Princess.” 

BURNEY,  FRANCES.  See  D'Arblay. 

BURNHAM  BEECHES.  The  pictur- 
esque remains  of  an  old  beech  forest, 
near  Slough,  purchased  in  1900  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  in  order  to  preseiwe 
them  as  a public  recreation  ground.  . 

BURNLEY,  a thriving  Lancashii’e  town. 
21  miles  east  of  Preston.  It  has  an  im- 
portant manufacture  of  machinery  as  well 
as  cotton.  Numerous  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  here.  (For  population, 
etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

BURNS,  JOHN,  b.  at  Vauxhall,  1858, 
the  first  labour  leader  to  become  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  As  a boy  he  worked 
in  a candle  factory  and  early  became 
imbued  with  extreme  socialistic  ideas. 
In  the  eighties  he  gained  notoriety  by  the 
prominent  part  he  took  in  all  labour  dis- 
putes, and  in  1887  underwent  a short  term 
of  imprisonment  for  the  part  he  took  in 
the  Trafalgar  Square  meeting  in  defiance 
of  the  public  authorities.  In  1889  he 
became  a member  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  in  1892  was  elected  M.P,  for 
Battereoa,  epd  in  1906  joined  the  Cabinet 
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of  OampbeU-Banncrman  as  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  He  piloted 
the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill 
through  the  Commons  in  1909. 

BURNS,  ROBERT,  b.  at  Alloway  (Ayr), 
1759,  d.  1796  ; by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
Scottish  poets.  He  v/as  originally  a 
fanner,  and  is  in  consequence  sometimes 
called  “ The  Ayrshire  Ploughman.”  He 
led  a riotous  life,  squandered  what  little 
money  he  possessed,  and  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  farm  and  become  an  exciseman. 
His  poems  are  remarkable  for  their  wit, 
pathos,  and  melody ; but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  are  written  in  dialect,  they 
are  not  rightly  appreciated  by  English- 
men, “Tam  o’  Shanter,”  and  “The 
Cotter’s  Saturday  Night  ” are  the  best  of 
his  longer  poems,  and  of  the  shorter, 
“ Anld  Lang  Syne,”  “ For  a’  that,” 
“ John  Anderson,”  and  “ The  Banks  and 
Braes  of  Bonny  Boon,”  are  well  known. 

BURRITT,  ELIHU,  b.  in  Connecticut, 
1810,  d.  1879  ; was  originally  a blacksmith. 
Becoming  known  as  a linguist,  he  received 
a post  in  the  consular  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  movement  to  secure  the  abolition  ot 
war,  and  formed  a society  known  as  “ The 
League  of  Universal  Brotherhood.”  He 
lived  for  many  years  at  Birmingham  as 
U.S.  Consul,  and  is  frequently  spokeh  of 
as  “ The  Learned  Blacksmith.” 

BURSLEM,  one  of  the  oldest  pottery 
manufacturing  towns  in  England,  in  the 
north  of  Staffordshire.  Here  Josiah 
Wedgwood  was  born  in  1730.  Population 
40,000. 

BURTON,  SIR  RICHARD  FRANCIS, 

6.  in  Hertfordshire,  1821,  d..  1890 ; a 
famous  e.xplorer  and  brilliant  oriental 
scholar.  He  went  disguised  as  a pilgrim 
to  Mecca,  explored  Somaliland,  and  in 
1856  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  and  include, 
besides  accounts  of  Ins  travels,  transla- 
tions of  the Arabian  Nights”  and  of 
the  “ Lusiad  ” of  Camoens,  the  Portuguese 
epic  poet. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT,  a town  situated 
in  Staffordshire,  and,  as  its  name  implies, 
on  the  river  Trent.  It  is  famous  for  its 
, breweries,  of  which  it  contains  no  less 
than  twenty,  the  largest  being  those  of 
Bass  and  of  Allsopp  ; population  62,000. 

BURYING  BEETLE,  an  insect  which, 
when  about  to  deposit  its  eggs,  seeks  out 
by  its  sense  of  smell  the  body  of  a rat  or 
mole,  recently  dead.  When  one  is  found, 
several  of  the  insects  proceed  to  bury  it, 
by  burrowing  under  it  with  their  heads, 
until  a hole  about  six  inches  deep  is 
formed.  Upon  the  body,  which  is  to  form 
the  food  of  the  young  insects,  they 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  then  carefully 
cover  it  un. 

BURY  ‘ ST.  EDMUNDS,  literally, 
“ Borough  of  St.  Edmund,”  a market  town 
situated  in  Suffolk.  It  obtains  its  name 
from  Edmund  king  of  East  Anglia,  who 
was  martyred  for  his  faith  by  the  Danes, 
870,  and  ig  buried  here.  The  town 
contains  the  ruins  of  a once  famous 
Benedictine  monastery  and  abbey,  founded 
by  Canute ; population  16,000. 

BU8H1VIEN,  a race  of  people  found  in 
South-western  Africa.  They  rank  among 
the  lowest  types  of  mankind  ; they  are 
usually  of  small  stature,  with  yellow 
skins  and  woolly  hair.  They  live  in  caves, 
and  are  usually  found  in  isolated  families. 
The  dog  is  their  only  domestic  animal, 
and  their  food  consists  largely  of  locusts. 

BUSHRANGERS,  the  name  given  to 
bands  of  robbers  who  formerly  infested 
parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  They 
first  appeared  in  the  latter  colony  about 
1815,  but  were  most  troublesome  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  some  twenty 
years  later.  The  earl’est  bushrangers 


were  convicts,  who  had  e.scaped  from  the 
various  penal  settlements  e.stabli3hed  in 
these  colonies  by  the  British  Government. 
They  frequently  terrorised  whole  distriep^, ! 
robbing  and  murdering  gold  diggers,  and  1 
stealing  cattle ; and  in  several  cases ' 
martial  law  had  to  be  proclaimed  to  fid 
the  infes.ted  districts  of  them.  The  last  ; 
to  give  any  trouble  was  the  Kelly  gang 
in  1879. 

BUTE,  KYLES  CF,  a narrow  strait,  i 
separating  the  island  of  Bute  from  the  ■ 
neighbouring  county  of  .tlrgyll.  It  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  and  is 
much  visited  by  tourists. 

BUTLER,  LADY,  b.  at  Lausanne,  18-13, 
one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  the 
present  day,  the  jiainter  of  some  famous 
v/ar  pictures.  Among  the  best  known 
are  “ Tie  Roll  Call,”  " Ealaklava,” 
“ Inkermann,”  and  “TheEveof  Waterloo.” 
Lady  Butler  is  the  wife  of  General  Sir 
William  Butler. 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH,  6.  at  Wantage, 
1692,  d.  1752  ; a distingnished  theologian 
and  philosopher,  lie  occupied  successively 
the  sees  of  Bristol  and  Durham,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  still  famous  book,  “The 
Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed, 
to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.” 

BUTLER,  SAMUEL,  b.  in  Worcester- 
shire, 1612,  d.  1680  ; a poet  of  whose  life 
little  definite  is  known.  Ho  is  the  author 
of  a humorous  poem  entitled  “ Iludibrus.” 
in  which  the  Ruritans  are  caricatured. 
He  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

BUTTER-TREE,  a name  given  to 
several  different  trees  found  iu  tropical 
countries  from  whose  llowers  or  fruit 
a substance  resembling  butter  is  obtained. 
Two  such  trees  arc  found  in  India,  in  j 
Nepaul  and  the  Central  Rroviiices 
respectively,  and  a third  in  l\'est  Mrica. 

BUXTON,  a picturesquely  situated  town 
of  Derbyshire,  near  tlie  source  of  the  Wyc. 
a tributary  of  the  Derwent.  It  is  TBiLod 
by  thousands  annually  for  the  sake  of  its 
calcareous  and  chalybeate  springs.  The 
caves  and  cliffs  of  the  neighboiuhood  arc 
interesting;  population  11,000. 

BUXTON,  SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL,  b. 
1786,  d.  18-15.  was  a great  philanthropist. 
He  took  part  with  Wilberforce  in  the 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  he  worked  to  the  end  of  his  life 
in  many  other  philanthropic  movements, 
especially  slave  emancipation  and  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  law  and  i.  rison 
discipline.  He  was  a partner  in  the 
brewing  firm  of  Truman,  llanbury  and 
Buxton.  Ho  married  a sister  of  Mis.  ITv. 

BYE  PLOT.  The  object  of  this  plot 
(1603)  was  to  seize  James  I.  and  compel 
bim  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Puritans. 

BYNG,  ADMIRAL  JOHN,  b.  1704,  d. 
1757,  In  1757  he  was  sent  in  command 
of  a poorly  equipped  expedition  to  relieve 
Port  St.  Philip,  Minorca,  which  was 
blockaded  by  the  French.  He  made 
a half-hearted  attempt  and  failed.  The 
failure  caused  an  ontbrealc  of  popular 
indignation,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
Byng  was  tried  by  court  martial,  on  a 
charge  of  cowardice,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  In  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  certain  substances  other 
secondary  substances  are  produced.  These 
secondary  substances  are  known  as  by- 
products, and  in  modern  times  liave  given 
rise  to  new  and  extensive  industries. 
Thus  from  coal-tar,  a by-product  of  the 
gas-works,  the  various  aniline  dyes, 
saccharin,  essences  for  perfumes,  and 
useful  drugs,  such  as  phenacetin.  and 
antipyrin,  are  produced.  The  extremely 
hard  layer  of  gas-carbon  which  is  found 
lining  the  roof  and  sides  of  l.hc  gas-retorts 
is  utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon 


rcKls  for  arc  lights  ; end  all  the  ammci.la 
salts  are  now  manufactured  on  the  large 
scale  from  the  “ ammoniacal  liquor  ” of 
the  gas-works.  Alkali  works  supply  large 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  a r.  y- 
product ; glycerin  is  a by-product  of  the 
soap-boiler  ; while  the  “ grains  ” from  uie 
brewery  and  the  crushed  seeds  from  whicn 
oil  has  been  extracted  are  utilised  in  the 
preparation  of  cattle  foods. 

BYRON,  LORD,  b.  in  London,  1738.  d. 
1824  ; a celebrated  English  poet.  He  was 
of  a morbid  and  passionate  disposition, 
and  after  leaving  Cambridge  pluagel 
into  a life  of  dissipation.  Owing  to  some 
unexplained  disasreement  with  his  wife 
he  left  England  in  1816, and  never  returned. 
After  spending  some  years  in  Italy,  he 
proceeded  to  Greece,  where  he  assisted 
the  insurgents  in  their  efforts  to  set  them- 
selves free  from  Turkish  rule.  He  die  a 
of  fever,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  a- 
Missolonghi.  Among  his  best  works  are 
“Childe  Harold.”  "'The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,”  and  “ Don  Juan.” 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE,  founded  in 
395  A.D.,  when  the  Emperor  Theodn-;;  is 
divided  the  Roman  Empire  into  two  p ir:-, 
which  he  bestowed  up‘-ii  hLs  two  .-ous. 
'Lhc  Byzantine,  or  Ka.  t'ni  ilrnpirc, 
first  included  Syria.  A.-^in  .Mi:;  ir.  fhc 
Balkan  Peninsuhi,  and  Keypt ; but  iv-* 
extent  varied  greatly  in  tlie  course  of  i’-- 
history.  It  was  llnriMy  df  >troyed  by  the 
Turks  in  1453,  about  a thousand  year-; 
after  the  fall  of  t!ia  Western  Roman 
Empire.  The  capital  was  Byzantiiun, 
or  Constantiuoplc,  ;is  it  b<  ga.a  to  be  cullc  J 
in  ,330.  

BYZANTIUM,  .-ifuated  on  t-.c 
Bosphorus,  was  founded  in  667  B.C.  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  c'cupied  at  differ-  i* 
times  by  the  Persians,  Atlieniaus,  n-  1 
Spartans.  It  fell  into  Roman  han.;-, 
169  n.C..  and  in  395  became  the  c iri;  d 
of  (he  En-<tcrn  Roman  Empire.  It  li  . i 
already  changed  its  name  to  Constan- 
tinople, iu  honoiu  of  Constantine  t’.e 
Great,  who  founded  a new  city  there. 
330  A.r>.  It  was  a famous  centre  of 
learning  before  its  capture  by  the  Turks 
in  1453. 

CAABA  or  KAABA,  a small  oblong 
buihline,  situated  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
Great  ilosque  at  ilecca,  containiug  the 
sacred  stone  towards  which  all  Moslems 
turn  in  worship.  According  to  Moham- 
medan tradition,  the  stone  was  originally 
pure  white,  its  present  black  colour  being 
due,  as  they  believe,  to  the  tears  she.l 
for  sin  by  the  v.-ist  crowds  of  pilgrims 
that  visit  it  annually.  The  Kaaba  is 
regarded  with  extreme  reverence  by 
Mohammedans,  being  asually  covered 
by  a black  curtain,  and  opened  for  worship 
on  three  occasions  only  during  tlie  year. 

CABAL',  a secret  cabinet  or  conunitteo, 
whose  aims  and  measures  are  unpopular 
with  the  nation.  The  word  is  of  French 
origin,  but  its  popular  use  in  England  is 
probably  due  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
cabinet*  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  composed  of  five  members.  Clifford, 
-•Asliloy,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
I.'vuderdale,  and  by  a coincidence,  tlio 
initial  letters  of  their  names  form  tho 
word  Cabal. 

CABINET.  Refer  to  Index. 

CABLE,  a term  applied  to  a largo  ropo 
or  chain  used  for  holding  a vessel  to  her 
anchor  or  other  fixed  body.  Chain  cables 
are  stronger  and  less  liable  to  damage  from 
friction  against  rooks,  and  have  almost 
entirely  supplanted  those  made  fror.i 
hemp.  To  enable  a vessel  to  slip  her 
anchor  rc.ndLly,  in  case  of  emergency, 
chain  cables  are  made  in  fifteen  fathom 
sections,  jointed  together  by  shackles  ami 
bolts.  These  may  be  easily  detached  by 
striking  out  the  bolt.  Usually  the  cab’.o 
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consists  of  eight  such  sections,  so  that 
a cable’s  length  indicates  120  fathoms. 
See  Atlantic  Cable. 

CABOT,  JOHN,  a navigator,  who 
discovered  Newfoundland,  1497,  and  was 
probably  the  first  to  sight  the  mainland 
of  America, 

CABOT,  SEBASTIAN,  &.  1467,  d.  1557  ; 
son  of  John  Cabot;  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Newfoundland.  Subsequently 
he  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  north-west  and  north-east 
passages  to  the  Pacific.  He  also  visited 
South  America,  and  published  a map  of 
the  world.  He  is  credited  with  the 
discoverv  of  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

CABUL,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan, 
situated  on  the  Cabul  river.  It  commands 
the  western  entrance  to  the  Khyber  Pass, 
and  is  of  great  strategic  importance.  In 
1839  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  was 
suspected  of  plotting  against  the  British, 
and  Cabul  was  occupied  by  a force  sent 
from  India.  In  the  following  year  some 
British  officers  were  murdered,  and  it  was 
decided  to  evacuate  the  town.  The 
retreating  column,  26,000  strong,  was 
treacherously  attacked  by  the  Afghans, 
Only  Dr.  Brydon  succeeded  in  reaching 
India.  It  was  again  occupied,  in  the 
course  of  the  second  Afghan  War,  by 
a force  led  by  General  Eoberts,  1879-80. 
[See  Afghanistan.'] 

CACHALOT.  See  Sferm-Whale. 

CACHE,  an  American  term,  intro- 
duced by  French  settlers,  and  applied  to 
a hole  formed  in  the  ground  or  under  the 
snow,  in  which  food  or  heavy  baggage  is 
temporarily  stored  by  travellers. 

CACTUS  is  the  popular  name  of  a large 
group  of  desert  plants,  especially  common 
in  tropical  America.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  to  a 
minimum,  they  all  have  thick  stems  and 
spines  or  bristles  instead  of  leaves.  The 
stems  being  green,  are  able  to  perform 
those  functions  which  are  carried  out  by 
the  green  lesives  of  other  plants.  The 
flowers  are  usually  red.  The  Cochineal 
insect  lives  on  one  species  of  cactus. 

CADDIS-FLIES,  or  caddis-worms,  are 
a family  of  insects  allied  to  the  dragon- 
flies, Tlie  grub  or  larva  is  aquatic, 
feeding  on  water  plants  and  living  en- 
closed in  a sheath  of  sticks  and  gravel 
held  together  by  silk.  This  protection  is 
necessary,  as  the  body  is  long  and  soft, 
and  much  sought  after  by  fish.  The  adult 
is  a four  winged  air-breathing  insect,  not 
unlike  a dull  coloured  dragon-fly  on  the 
small  scale,  with  a sacking  proboscis 
instead  of  jaws.  It  feeds  on  the  juices  of 
plants. 

CADE,  JACK,  the  leader  of  an  insur- 
rection of  the  men  of  Kent,  1450.  He 
marched  on  London  with  a following  of 
20,000  men,  and,  after  defeating  a force 
sent  against  him  by  Henry  VI.,  entered 
London.  His  triumph  was  short-lived. 
Driven  out  of  London  by  the  citizens,  his 
followers  dispersed  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 
He  was  soon  captured  and  killed,  1450. 

CADIZ,  a seaport  of  Spain,  situated  on 
a small  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guadalquivir.  It  exports  wine 
(sherry),  fruits,  and  cork,  Cadiz  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  about  1100  B.c, 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a number 
of  the  ships  intended  for  the  Armada 
were  burnt  in  the  harbour  by  Drake,  1587 ; 
and  during  the  war  with  Spain  the  town 
was  taken  by  Essex,  1696  ; population  is 
now  about  68,000, 

CADMUS,  a Phoenician,  who  according 
to  tradition  founded  the  city  of  Thebes, 
in  Boeotia,  about  1550  B.C.  He  is  also 
credited  with  the  introduction  into  Greece  of 
an  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters,  from  Phoe- 
nicia or  Egypt.  In  classical  mythology 
Cadmus  was  sent  to  se®k  his  sister  Buropa, 


who  had  been  carried  off  by  Z.eus  (Jupiter). 
In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he 
destroyed  a dragon,  whose  teeth,  by 
command  of  Athena  (Minerva),  he  sowed 
in  the  ground.  Armed  men  immediately 
sprang  up,  and  with  their  srlfl  he  founded 
the  city  of  Thebes. 

CADRE,  a French  term  meaning  a 
framework,  and  in  naval  and  military 
language  applied  to  the  list  of  the  officers 
of  a ship  or  a regiment.  In  this  sense  the 
W'ord  is  used  in  the  British  army. 

CiEDMON,  d.  G80  ; a Saxon  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  Whitby  who,  at  the  bidding 
of  a vision  in  a dream,  sang  the  “ Origin  of 
Creatures.”  He  wrote  in  verse  a para- 
phrase of  the  Biblical  narrative,  including 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

CAERLE'ON,  a small  town  situated  in 
Monmouthshire,  on  the  Usk,  It  contains 
many  Roman  remains,  notably  a large 
amphitheatre  known  as  ‘ King  Arthur’s 
Round  Table.”  The  town  has  been 
connected  wth  the  exploits  of  King 
Arthur  by  Lord  Tennyson. 

C.^SAR,  the  surname  of  a noble  Roman 
family  who  claimed  descent  from  iEneas. 
As  members  of  the  family  by  descent  or 
adoption,  the  emperors  from  Augustus  to 
Nero  bore  the  name.  It  w'as  adopted  by 
the  later  emperors,  and  on  the  division  of 
the  empire,  the  title  wns  also  apiilied  to 
the  heirs-apparent  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  portions.  See  Augustus  Cmsar 
and  Julius  Ciesar. 

CAFFEINE  is  the  alkaloid  to  which  the 
stimulating  effects  of  both  tea  and  coffee 
are  mainly  due.  See  Med.  Diet. 

CAINE,  HALL,  b.  at  Runcorn.  1853  ; 
a celebrated  novelist  and  dramatist.  He 
adopted  architecture  as  a profession,  and 
became  a contributor  to  the  “ Builder  ” 
and  the  ” Building  News.”  He  after- 
wards joined  the  staff  of  the  “ Liverpool 
Mercury,”  and  later  wrote  for  the 
‘‘  Academy  ” and  the  ‘‘  Atheiifpum.” 
Among  his  best  known  novels  are  “ A Son 
of  Hagar,”  “ The  Bondman.”  “ The 
Deemster.”  “ The  Manxman,”  “ The 
Christian,”  “ The  Eternal  City,”  and  “ The 
Prodigal  Son,”  the  last  six  of  which  have 
been  dramatized,  the  Deemster  under  the 
title  of  Ben-my~chree. 

CAIRN,  a mound  of  stones,  conical  in 
form,  originally  designed  as  sepulchres,  or 
monuments  to  “ the  mighty  dead.” 
They  are  common  in  Scotland  and  Wales ; 
the  largest  reach  the  height  of  70  feet.  In 
modern  times  cairns  are  erected  chiefly 
as  landmarks  on  hill-tops  and  mountain- 
peaks. 

CAIRNGORP/I,  a brown  or  yellowish 
crystal,  much  used  as  an  ornament.  In 
shape  it  is  hexagonal,  wnth  the  upper  part 
in  the  f^rm  of  a pyramid.  It  derives  its 
name  fi^om  a peak  in  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  near  which  it  is  found.  It  is 
also  obtained  from  Cornwall,  India,  and 
Brazil.  [See  Benyl.'] 

CAIRO,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  founded  in 
969  A.D.,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta.  It  is 'the 
great  Mohammedan  centre  of  learning, 
and  possesses  considerable  trade.  There  are 
over  200  Mosques  in  the  city,  and  also 
a considerable  number  of  quite  modern 
buildings.  Near  Cairo  are  situated  the 
famous  pyramids.  The  city  was  occupied 
by  the  British  in  1882,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  troops  under  Arab!  Pasha, 
and  British  troops  are  still  stationed 
there  : population  ’ over  600,000. 

CAISSON.  (1)  In  engineering,  the 
name  given  to  a large  wooden  or  iron 
structure  used  in  the  construction  of  piers 
of  bridges.  It  is  a sort  of  box,  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  connected  with  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  a cylindrical  shaft.  In 
it  the  work  of  excavation  is  carried  on, 
and,,  to  prevent  the  water  leaking  in, 


compressed  air  is  used.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  the  caisson  is  caused  to  descend, 
and  the  ifier  is  built  on  its  upper  platform. 
In  some  cases  the  caisson  actually  con- 
tains the  pier,  the  work  of  construction 
being  carried  on  inside,  and  the  caiason 
renioved  when  the  pier  is  finished.  (2)  A 
military  term  applied  to  an  ammunition 
chest,  or  a mine  formed  by  burying  powder 
in  a case  or  an  ammunition  waggon.  (3) 
A boat-shaped  gate,  used  to  close  the 
entrance  to  a dry  dock.  The  caisson  is 
placed  in  position  and  then  filled  with 
water,  which  causes  it  to  fit  tightly  in  its 
place.  (4)  In  architecture,  a sunken 
panel  in  a ceiling. 

CALABAR,  OLD,  a British  pos.se.ssion, 
situated  on  the  Guinea  Coast  of  West 
Africa,  which  obtains  its  name  from 
a river  fiowiug  through  it.  It  is  now  the 
head-quarters  of  the  admi!ii.stration  of  the 
British  Protectorate  of  ^southern  Nigeria  ; 
population  15,000.  The  district,  which  is 
practically  a part  of  the  Nis-er  delta,  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  It  produces  ivory, 
palm-oil,  and  rubber. 

CALABASH,  the  tliin,  hard,  close- 
grained  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the  calabash 
tree,  which  grows  in  West  Africa,  the  We.st 
Indies,  and  Tropical  America.  The  shell 
is  employed  for  various  kinds  of  dome.stic 
utensils. 

CALAIS,  a seaport  and  packet  station, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  France,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Dover.  Steamers  run 
daily  between  the  two  towns.  Calais 
exports  an  enormous  number  of  egus  to 
Enaland.  It  was  a Brifeli  possession 
from  1317  until  1558,  and  wa.s  tlie  last  of 
our  possessions  on  the  mainland  of  France. 

CALCAREOUS  ROCKS  are  those  in 
which  calcium  carbonate  is  the  chief 
ingredient.  Chalk,  limestone,  and  marble 
are  the  chief  varieties.  Chalk  has  lieen 
deposited  in  the  ocean  depths,  and  is 
composed  of  the  shells  of  foraminifera  ; 
limestone  has  been  formed  from  coral,  in 
shallow  seas,  usually  near  land  ; marble 
has  been  produced  from  chalk  or  limestone 
by  the  beat  due  to  volcanic  action,  which 
has  given  the  rock  a crystalhne  structure. 
Calcareous  rocks  are  easily  recognised  by 
the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
carbon  dioxide  is  at  once  given  off  in  the 
form  of  bubbles. 

CALCAREOUS  SOILS  are  produced  by 
the  disintegration  of  calcareous  rocks. 
Unless  mixed  with  clay,  they  support  but 
little  plant  life.  Hence  our  chalk  downs 
are  bare  open  spaces  which  the  agri- 
culturist has  not  invaded. 

CALCULATING  MACHINES  are  con- 
trivances for  obtaining  the  results  of 
arithmetical  operations  by  mechanical 
means.  The  earliest  machines  were 
capable  of  working  only  the  four  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic,  but  others  have  been 
invented  by  which  much  more  complicated 
operations,  e.g..  the  extraction  of  the 
roots  of  numbers,  may  be  performed. 
Such  machines  are  of  great  value  in 
constructing  mathematical,  astronomical, 
and  actuarial  tables,  and  in  other  cases 
where  absolute  accuracy  is  of  supreme 
importance,  and  their  aid  has  been  sought 
by  many  business  houses.  The  engineer’s 
slide  rule  is  an  example  of  a simple 
calculating  machine,  while  the  more 
complicated  include  those  of  Babbage, 
Scheutz.  and  Burroughs. 

CALCUTTA,  the  capital  and  largest 
seaport  of  India,  is  situated  on  the  Hooghly, 
a branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  harbour  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  in  the  world  to 
maintain,  owing  to  the  swift  con-ent  the 
amount  of  mud  brought  down,  and  a 
tidal  bore,  which  occurs  at  spring  tides. 
The  exports  include  opium,  rice,  jute,  tea, 
and  indigo.  Calcutta  was  founded  by 
the  East  India  Company,  1690,  under  the 
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name  of  Fort  William  ; population,  includ- 
ing suburbs,  exceeds  1,000,000, 

CALEDONIA,  the  name  given  by  the 
Komans  to  that  part  of  Pcotland  which  is 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde. 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  extends  from 
Moray  Firth,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
to  Loch  Bil  on  the  west.  It  connects 
Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lcchy  ; the  total 
length  of  the  canal  proper  is  23  miles.  It 
was  opened  in  1822,  and  can  be  used  by 
boats  up  to  600  tons  burden,  but  its 
commercial  importance  is  not  great. 

CALENDAR.  (1)  An  almanac  or 
tabulated  list  of  the  days  of  the  year.  (2) 
The  name  given  to  the  division  of  time 
into  years,  months,  etc.  Practically  all 
civilised  nations  use  the  year,  that  is  the 
time  taken  by  the  earth  to  make  one  com- 
plete revolution  around  the  sun,  as  the 
standard  of  measurement.  This  cannot 
be  expressed  by  an  exact  number  of  days, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  the  relative 
positions  of  the  months  and  seasons, 
additional  days  are  iaserted  or  “ inter- 
calated.” In  the  Julian  Calendar,  intro- 
duced by  Julius  Cscsar,  the  length  of  the 
year  was  taken  to  be  365^-  days.  To 
avoid  fractions,  an  ordinary  year  was 
reckoned  as  consisting  of  365  days,  with 
an  additional  day  every  fourth  year 
(“  Leap  year  ” ).  The  length  of  the  year 
is  slightly  less  than  this  estimate,  and.  in 
consequence,  by  1582,  a mistake  of  ten 
days  had  arisen.  To  correct  this  error. 
Pope  Gregory  ordered  ten  days  to  be 
dropped  from  the  month  of  October  in 
that  year,  and  to  prevent  the  mistake 
arising  again,  directed  that  the  last  year 
of  each  century  should  be  regarded  as 
a leap  year,  only  when  the  number  of  the 
eentury  was  exactly  divisible  by  four. 
IDiis  calendar  has  been  adopted,  at  various 
times,  by  all  European  nations  excepting 
Russia,  which  still  uses  the  Julian,  and 
is  in  consequence  thirteen  days  in  arrear. 
Our  own  country  did  not  adopt  the  new 
calendar  until  1752,  w'hen  11  days  were 
left  out  in  September.  The  Julian 
Calendar  is  known  as  the  Old  Style  and 
the  Gregorian  as  the  New  Style.  The 
Jewish  year  consists  of  12  lunar  months, 
an  additional  month  being  intercalated 
at  intervals.  The  Mohammedan  year  also 
consists  of  12  lunar  months,  but  as  they 
do  not  intercalate,  tliere  is  no  corres- 
pondence between  their  months  and 
seasons.  [See  Era.l 

CALIF  or  CALIPH,  the  title  given  to  tlie 
successors  of  Mohammed.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  term  “ Pope.”  The  original 
caliphs  were  the  princes  who  ruled  over 
the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  Asia, 
their  capital  being  situated  at  first  at 
Medina,  and  later  at  Damascus  and 
Bagdad,  The  title  is  now  claimed  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  though  the  Persians 
choose  to  regard  the  Shah  of  Persia  as  the 
real  caliph. 

CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  situated  on.  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  has  an  area  of  158,000  square  miles, 
and  a population  of  about  millions. 
The  productions  include  wheat,  w'ine, 
fruit,  wool,  and  metals,  especially  gold, 
silver,  and  quicksilver,  California  was 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  for  a 
long  time  formed  part  of  Mexico.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  States  in  1848,  and  in  the 
following  year  occurred  the  famous  gold 
rush  of  California.  The  chief  towns  are 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

CALIG'ULA,  Emperor  of  Rome,  37-41 
A.D.  He  is  suspected  of  having  caused 
the  death  of  his  predecessor  Tiberius,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  brutality,  licen- 
tiousness, and  cowardice.  He  was  prob- 
ably insane ; for  he  built  a temple  in  his 
own  honour,  had  hinaself  worshipped  as 


a god,  and  caased  his  horse  to  be  appointed 
Consul.  He  was  assassinated  at  the  age 
of  29. 

CALLIPERS,  an  iiLstrument  used  to 
determine  the  diameter  of  circular  and 
cylindrical  objects,  in  shape  something 
like  a pair  of  compasses  with  curved  legs. 

CAUVIUCKS,  the  name  given  by  the 
Rassians  and  Turks  to  a branch  of  the 
Mongolian  race  inhabiting  certain  parts 
of  Western  and  Central  Asia.  In  the  17rh 
century  a number  settled  on  the  steppes 
of  southern  Russia,  and  there  are  still 
about  160,000  to  be  found  there.  The 
Calmucks  are  a nomadic  race,  Budd- 
hists in  religion,  and  they  number,  it  Ls 
thouglit,  about  a million. 

CALOfiTEL.  See  Med.  Diet. 

C ALORBI 'ETER,  a piece  of  apparatm*, 
usually  a copper  vessel,  ased  to  determine 
the  specific  heat  of  a substance  ; that  i.-^ 
to  determine  the  number  of  units  of  heat 
required  to  raise  a unit  maxs  of  that 
substance  through  one  degree  of  tem- 
perature. 

CALPURNIA,  daughter  of  a Ron  n 
Consul,  who  became  the  wife  of  .T;iliu 
Caesar.  Her  pleading  with  her  Im.  hand 
not  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  renaio  on 
the  day  appointed  by  the  comspiraror^  for 
his  assassination  forms  a powerful  -'’crie 
in  the  second  act  of  .Shakespeare’s  Julius 
Caesar. 

CALTROP,  a small  iron  ball  filled  wi'h 
sharp  spike?..  Caltrops  were  formerly 
u.sed  to  check  cavalry  charges,  numbers 
of  them  being  strewn  upon  the  mound  in 
front  of  an  army.  They  obtain  their 
name  from  a thistle  which  grows  in 
southern  Europe. 

CALUMET,  the  pipe  of  peace,  n.-ej  by 
the  North  American  Indians.  It  po.s- 
.sessed  a marble  bowl  and  a long  reed 
stem,  and  was  pas.sed  round  amon'.'^t 
the  warriors  who  were  as-emblcd  to 
arrange  terms  of  peace.  It  was  also  u.sed 
in  discussions  before  war ; to  refuse  ir 
on  such  an  occasion  was  equivalent  to 
voting  for  war. 

CALVARY,  a small  eminence  situated 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the 
scene  of  the  crucifi.xion  of  Christ.  The 
w'ord  literally  means,  " place  of  a skull  ” ; 
whether  fi'om  the  shape  of  the  hill  or  not 
is  uncertain. 

CALVERT,  FREDERICK  GRACE,  h.  in 
London,  IS  19.  d.  1873  ; was  ihe  lirst  to 
manufacture  pure  carbolic  acid,  for  which 
purpose  he  openeil  large  works  in 
Manchester.  He  also  introduced  many 
scientilic  improvements  into  the  calico 
printing,  iron  puddling,  and  tanning 
industries. 

CALVERT,  GEORGE  b.  at  Kipling, 
Yorkshire,  1582,  d.  1632  ; a secretary  of 
state  in  the  reign  of  Jmnes  I.  He  was 
created  Baron  Baltimore,  and  subsequently 
founded  a settlement  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Maryland.  The  principal  town. 
Baltimore,  derives  its  name  Rom  his 
title, 

CALVIN,  JOHN,  h.  in  Ficardy,  1500, 
d.  1564  •,  a celebrated  tlieologian  and 
reformer,  who  continued  the  work  of 
Martin  Luther.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Basle  and  Geneva.  His 
followers  are  called  Calvinists,  and  at 
the  present  time  include  the  Presbyterians, 
IndependentvS,  some  sections  of  tlie 
Baptists,  and  nearly  all  the  French 
Protestants. 

CALYPSO,  in  classical  mythology, 
a nymph  living  in  an  island  called  Ogygia. 
Ulysses  was  ship-wrecked  on  this  island, 
and  there  remained  seven  yearn  in  her 
company.  Calypso  promised  him  per- 
petual youth  if  he  w'ould  remain  with  hei', 
but  the  hero  preferred  to  return  to  his 
beloved  Ithaca,  w'here  his  wife  Penelope 
aw'aiteU  him. 


CAM,  a mechanical  contrivance  em- 
ployed in  machinery  for  converting 
circular  motion  into  motion  in  a straight 
line  or  in  some  other  direction.  In  :.  gas 
engine,  e.g.,  the  exhaust  valve  Is  opened  by 
means  of  a roa.  wbi_h  Ls  made  to  rise  by 
mex.  - of  a cam  con.  L=ting  of  a meta.  disc 
workin?  on  an  ecceruric. 

CAMARILLA,  the  name  applied  to 
a body  of  unofflcial  advisers  or  favourites 
of  a sovereign.  The  word  is  of  .Sr  u.hh 
origin,  and  was  orisinally  apnlied  to  a 
clique  which  influenced  Ferdivani  of 
Spain  durin:r  the  yeare  ISlI-ls.  c 

CAMBODIA,  a part  of  the  Indo-Chi;.e.'e 
peninsula.  cKteupying  ’'iie  soathern  portion 
of  the  basin  of  the  hiekonm  Ir  has  an 
area  of  37,rdO  square  miles,  and  an 
estimated  population  of  1.,  millioiu;.  It 
has  been  a French  protector  te  'inee  ISoS. 

CAMBRIA,  t;  le  name  apphe-;  ! y t'ie 
Romans  to  Wuhas.  It  survives  in  t..e 
name.  Cambrian  mountains. 

CAT'IBRIDGE.  'l)Tne  county  town 
of  t’ai;  bridgesbi.'-e.  si'iiated  on  the  Cnm. 
and  faraor-s  for  its  ui.i  <- hty.  line 

principal  ob-- ts  of  inter  -'  .-e  tiie 

V rious  collecfts  an.l  'heir  chap"!-;  pop- 
ulation a!  jut  •.  i 2)  A.  t'  ' in 

^ Mas.s.T^h'i^ett.s,  the  . •-  .c  of  ’!  r''  rd 
Hniver.'i'v.  it  w cahet.I  a'  fi.-t  X-  - 
town,  but  after  ' te  frun  lincr  of  t e 

univ-  rsi'y  its  r.ar  ie  was  cL  v.vol  ;o 

Cambridge;  p nui  :■  n o k-  ' n 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY,  lb  fi  r o 
/ nd>x. 

CAMDEN.  WILLIAM,  h : I . 

1551.  fi  102;  ; w ! ;;;  IS  ■ ti.p;  rv 
, 1 hi-'orian.  His  n ■'''  fanu  .ork. 

Rri'"  . i o'>i  '■irrive  vnd 

iii  'urlcal  a 'oun'  of  ’ ; rvi  d 

He  h i wrote  .1  d ’ L : /?  w. 

in  1623  he  iir*  --  ’'ed  ' ford  t - iVi-rnty 
with  the  id  nor  ■>!  •■d  o in  KtiU,  f^T 

the  en  h'  II  nt  of  ir  ■ ’ i-t  n v. 

CAMEL,  n be v-J  -f  bir  I . foimd  in 
North  .Afrii'.'.,  Ar:d'W,  a:  I ' rr-.l  .V.-i.;. 
There  are  t -o  v nit  ,;.  -.  t' •:•  t ml.unqwj 
camel,  fn  md  in  l de  n >rt'  ern  pi.rrr-  <af 
( ei'tral  .Vsir..  .iiid  the  -.>-ca!h‘d  lirome  iary, 
with  one  hump,  found  in  the  w inner 
parts  of  -Vsiaoiud  in  .Vfrioa.  It  is  vai-Mbio 
! of  goinv  long  periods  wi'-bont  w.iter — 
somei''  ;cs  for  weeks — and  is  conse.|uently 
of  trreaf  use  in  ilescrt  districts.  Its  load 
, Vi.ries  from  3 ' to  7('0  I'ounds,  and  those 
I bred  for  speed  can  tr  vel  from  70  to  90 
i miles  a day,  though  the  ordinary  camel 
travels  at  a very  leistirely  pace.  Tlie 
tlesh  and  milk  of  the  caniel  are  important 
articles  of  food. 

CAMELOT.  tlic  town  at  which  King 
Arthur  held  his  court.  Its  position  is 
a matter  of  dispute ; it  was  probably 
situated  in  Cornwall,  and  was  either 
Tintagel  or  Camelford, 

CAMEO,  a precious  stone,  usually  onyx, 
u]iou  which  figures  are  engraved  in  relief. 
The  Italians  are  skilful  in  the  making 
of  cameos,  in  which  shells  take  the  place 
of  onyx. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA,  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  an  imago  of  external 
objects  is  oast  on  a screen  in  a darkened 
chamber.  In  the  ordinary  form  the  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  objects  are 
rollocted  by  means  of  a plane  mirror  set 
at  an  angle  on  to  a convex  lens,  which 
brings  them  to  a focus  on  the  screen, 
usually  a table  with  its  surface  hollowed 
out  to  give  greater  definition.  A photo- 
graphic camera  is  a form  of  camera 
obscura . 

CAMERONIANS,  a fanatical  section 
of  Scottish  I'rcsbytcrians  who.  iti  the 
17th  century,  headed  by  Richard  Camcroit. 
contended  for  the  principles  adopted  by 
the.  Reformers  between  1638  and  1650. 
The  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
subjected  served  only  to  increase  their 
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numbers,  and  to  add  to  their  fiery  zeal. 
They  afterwards  broke  up  into  a number 
of  small  societies.  (2)  A name  given  to  the 
reeiment  of  Scottish  Rifles  which  was 
originally  recruited  (1689)  from  among  the 
Oameronians.  The  Cameron  Highlanders 
(79th  Foot)  are  a distinct  regiment. 

CAMERON,  VERNEY  LOVETT,  h.  at 
Weymouth,  1844,  d.  1894  : a famous 
African  explorer.  He  was  sent,  in  1872, 
to  discover  Living.«tone,  and  in  the 
following  year  met  the  natives  conveying 
the  dead  body  to  the  coast.  Proceeding 
on  his  journey,  he  explored  Lake  Tan- 
ga.nyika,  and  proved  that  the  Nile  did  not 
risein  it,  as  had  been  supposed.  He  then 
continued  his  journey  westward,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  the  first  explorer  to  cross  Africa  from 
east  to  west. 

CAMEROONS,  a district  on  the  Guinea 
Coast,  West  Africa,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a river  flowing  through  it.  It 
has  an  area  of  191,000  square  miles,  and 
a population  of  about  4^-  millions,  of  which 
about  GOO  are  Europeans.  With  the 
exception  of  a small  British  station, 
Victoria,  the  whole  of  the  district  is  under 
German  protection.  It  produces  palm-oil 
and  ivorv. 

CAMISARDS,  the  name  given  to  the 
French  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes,  who, 
in  1702,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
religious  liberties. 

CAMOENS,  LUIS  DE,  b.  at  Lisbon, 
1524,  d.  1579  ; the  national  poet  of 
Portugal.  He  wrote  his  great  work, 
“ The  Lusiads,”  whilst  living  in  exile  at 
Macao,  a Portuguese  settlement  on  an 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Canton.  His  work, 
an  epic  treating  of  the  doings  of  Da  Gama 
and  the  Portuguese  merchant  adventurers, 
was  not  appreciated  during  his  lifetime, 
and  he  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

CAMORRA,  a secret  society  which  had 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Its  members  were  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  criminal  classes,  but  also 
included  members  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  army.  They  practised  smuggling 
and  brigandage,  and  acquhed  considerable 
political  power.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  suppress  the  organisation, 
and  even  as  late  as  1901  the  Italian 
Government  took  active  measures  against 
it. 

CAMPAGNA,  a desolate,  malaria- 
stricken  tract  of  country,  extending  north 
and  south  of  Rome  for  a distance  of 
100  miles,  and  with  a width  of  from 
so  to  40  miles.  Ruins  of  temples, 
amphitheatres,  monuments,  and  aqueducts 
are  found  there.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  but  the  land  is  sparsely  populated. 

CAMPANILE,  a lofty  bell  tower, 
standing  apart  from  other  buildings. 
Campaniles  are  common  in  Italy,  and  are 
frequently  of  great  architectural  beauty. 
Among  the  most  famous,  are  the  “ Leaning 
Tower  ” of  Pisa,  and  the  Campanile  of 
St.  Mark,  Venice.  The  latter,  which 
collapsed  in  1902,  and  will  probably  be 
rebuilt  exactly  as  it  stood  before,  was 
a square  tower,  standing  325  feet  in  height. 

CAMPBEIX,  COLIN,  5.  at  Glasgow, 
1792,  d.  1863  ; a famous  British  General, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  of  the 
19th  century.  He  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  commanded  the  Highland 
Brigade  during  the  Crimean  War.  The 
defeat  of  the  Russians,  both  at  the  Ahna 
and  at  Balaklava,  was  largely  due  to  him  ; 
in  the  latter  battle  he  was  in  conamand  of 
"the  thin  red  line”  that  defended  the 
little  port  of  Balaklava.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in  1857,  be  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  British 
forces.  He  relieved  Lucknow,  and  success- 
fully  fought  in  turn  against  every  city  in 
revolt.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1858, 


the  embers  of  tlio  rebellion  were  finally 
stamped  out.  For  liis  services  he  was 
granted  a pension  of  £2,000  a year,  and 
created  Baron  Clyde.  He  Is  buried  in 
V7estminster  Abbey. 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS,  b.  at  Glasgow. 
1777,  d.  1844  ; wrote  both  prose  and  verse, 
but  is  remembered  chiefly  for  Ills  lyric 
poetry.  Among  his  best  known  poems 
are  : the  “ Pleasures  of  Hope,”  “ Hohen- 
linden,”  “Te  Mariners  of  England,”  and 
“ Gertrude  of  Wyoming.” 

CAMPERDOWN,  a tract  of  sandy  hills, 
or  dov/ns,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Amsterdam.  OS  the  coast  here,  a British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Dimcan  gained  a great 
victory  over  the  Dutch,  1797. 

CAMPHOR  i3  distilled  from  the  wood  of 
a tree,  Gimiaraovmm  camphora,  a native  of 
Eastern  Asia.  It  is  used  chiefly  to  pre- 
serve clothing  from  the  attacks  of  moths, 
thouglr  naphthalene  is  now  being  used 
largely  for  this  purpose.  It  has  also 
certain  medicinal  uses  [Refer  to  Med. 
Diet.']. 

CAMPION,  EDMUND,  b.  in  London, 
1540,  d.  1581,  an  English  Jesuit  and 
martyr.  Ordained  deacon  in  the  Church 
of  England,  he  afterwards  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  was  sent,  1580,  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus  on  a mission  to 
England.  His  preaching  had  a great 
effect.  His  career  was  violently  cut  short. 
He  was  tried  as  a conspirator,  thrice 
tortured,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

CANADA  was  originally  settled  by  the 
French,  who  founded  Quebec,  1609,  and 
acquired  the  country  bordering  on  the 
St.  LawTence  as  far  west  as  Montreal. 
New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  were  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  1713,  and  the  remainder 
of  Canada  fell  into  British  hands  during 
the  cour.se  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  1756- 
1763,  after  tJio  capture  of  Quebec  by 
General  Wolfe,  1759.  The  North-West 
Territory  was  admini.stered  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company  until  1870,  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Canadian  government. 
In  1837  the  various  provhices  became 
self-governing,  and  in  1867  all,  with  the 
e.xception  of  Newfoundland,  formed  a con- 
federation %vith  the  name  of  " The 
Dominion  of  Canada.”  For  its  geography 
refer  to  “ Canada  ” in  Index. 

CANADA  BALSAM,  a resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  tlie  balsam  fir. 
When  fresh  it  is  a liquid,  but  after  being 
kept  for  some  time  becomes  a solid.  It 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish 
and  in  the  preparation  of  slides  for  the 
microscope. 

CANARY,  a songbird  originally  found 
in  the  Canary  Islands.  In  its  wild  state 
its  usual  colour  is  olive  green,  but  the 
captive  bird,  as  the  result  of  careful 
attention  to  breeding,  is  more  generally 
yellow.  The  canary  belongs  to  the 
fincli  tribe,  and  its  powers  of  song  are 
greatlv  improved  by  careful  training. 

CANARY  ISLANDS,  a group  of  volcanic 
islands,  belongiug  to  Spain,  situated  about 
si.xty  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  group  has  an  area  of  2,800 
miles,  and  a population  of  335,000.  The 
principal  productions  are  vine,  silk,  and 
fruits,  especially  bananas  and  tomatoes. 
The  largest  islands  are  Tenerille  and 
Grand  Canary.  Santa  Cruz  and  Las 
Palmas  are  the  principal  towns.  The 
people  are  of  Spanish  origin,  the  original 
inhabitants  having  been  exterminated 
after  the  conquest  of  the  islands. 

CANARY  WINE,  a white  vine  produced 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity  from  the  16th  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century. 

CANDAHAR,  a town  of  Afghanistan, 
commanding  the  western  entrance  of  the 
.Bolan  Pass.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1839  and  again  in  1879. 


CANDLE  FISH,  a small  fish  resembling 
the  smelt,  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America,  remarkable  ^or  tlie  oily 
nature  of  its  flesh.  It  is  used  as  a food, 
and  obtaius  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  use  the  dried  bodies  as  candles. 

CANDLEMAS,  a festival  held  2nd 
February,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Presentation  of  Clirist  in  the  Temple  and 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It 
is  so  called  becai^e  of  the  important  pare 
which  lighted  candles  play  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  celebration  of  the 
festival,  and  because  the  candles  to  be 
used  for  eccle.siastical  purposes  during 
the  year  are  tiien  consecrated. 

CANNES,  a small  town  situated  on  tlie 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Franco.  It  po.>- 
sesses  a delightful  climate,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  Cannes  was 
several  times  visited  by  Queen  Victoria, 
and  contains  a memorial  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  died  there  in  1884 ; popula- 
tion about  34,000. 

CANNIBALISM,  the  eating  of  human 
flesh.  The  practice  was  at  one  time 
exceedingly  common,  but  is  now  confined 
to  certain  parts  of  Africa,  New  Guinea,  and 
Polynesia.  The  rules  wliich  seem  to  have 
governed  the  practice  varied  considerably 
in  different  districts  ; some  tribes  ate  only 
the  bodies  of  their  captives  or  enemies, 
whilst  others  consumed  only  their  rela- 
tives or  tribesmen. 

CANNING,  a method  of  preserving  meat, 
fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  food  to 
be  preserved  is  placed  in  the  tin,  heated 
for  a sufficient  time  to  expel  the  air  and 
to  destroy  bacteria,  and  the  tins  are  then 
hermetically  sealed.  Where  oil  is  used  as 
a preservative  the  heating  is  dispensed 
with. 

CANNING,  CHARLES  JOHN,  (EARL), 

h.  1812,  d.  1862  ; son  of  George  Canning, 
a politician  who  held  various  offices  in  the 
ministries  of  Sir  Robert  Reel  and  Lord 
Aberdeen.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  India,  and  hi  the  following 
year  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out. 
England  owes  much  to  his  steady  nerve, 
firm  will,  and  calm  courage  during  that 
great  crisis  in  her  history. 

CANNING,  GEORGE,  b.  in  London, 
1770,  d.  1827  : a famous  statesman, 
orator,  and  scholar.  He  was  a supporter 
of  Pitt,  and,  as  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  afi’airs,  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  campaign  in  Spain  (Peninsular  War), 
which  did  so  much  towards  weakening 
the  power  of  Napoleon.  He  became 
premier  in  1827,  about  five  months  before 
his  death. 

CANNING,  STRATFORD,  (VISCOUNT), 

b.  in  London,  1786,  d.  1880  : cousin  of 
George  Canning,  a brilliant  diplomatist, 
who  was  for  many  years  British  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople.  He  occupied  this 
post  at  a particularly  trying  time,  when 
Russia  was  intriguing  to  obtain  control 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  was  suspected 
of  aiming  at  the  conquast  of  Turkey. 
Canning  conducted  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  Crimean  War,  1854. 

CANNOCK  CHASE,  a heath-covered 
district  of  South  Staffordshire,  rich  in 
coal  and  iron. 

CANNON.  See  Artillery. 

CANON.  (1)  A church  dignitary  hold- 
ing office  in  a cathedral.  (2)  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  register 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  saints. 
(3)  The  name  applied  to  those  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  regarded 
by  the  Church  as  inspired  (4)  In  music, 
a composition  in  wMch  the  several  parts 
take  up  the  same  melody  in  succession. 

CANON,  pronounced  canyon,  a deep 
gorge  with  more  or  less  perpendicular 
sides,  which  lias  been  cut  out  in  the  course 
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of  ages  by  a river.  Cafiona  oecur  in 
districts  where  the  rocks  are  soft,  and 
the  strata  arranged  horizontally.  The 
most  famous  is  the  canon  of  the  Colorado 
river  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a depth 
of  6,000  feet,  a width  of  over  eight  miles 
in  places,  and  extends  for  about  200  miles. 

CANONICAL  HOURS,  those  times 
appointed  by  the  Church  for  daily  public 
worship.  In  the  Western  Church  these 
were  seven  in  number,  Nocturns  or  Matins 
and  Lauds,  bc-fore  daybreak ; Prime,  an 
early  morning  service  ; Tierce,  at  9 o’clock ; 
Sext,  at  noon  ; Nones,  at  jnrn.  ; Vespers 
or  Evensong,  about  4 p.ni. ; and  Compline, 
at  bedtime. 

CANONISATION,  the  aet  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cliurch  of  decreeing  that  a certain 
deceased  person  shall  be  numbered  among 
the  saints.  It  is  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  new  saint  is  added  to  tlie 
canon  or  register  of  saints.  At  the  same 
time  a festival  day  is  appointed,  in  most 
cases  the  anniversary  of  the  saint’s  death. 
Previous  to  canonisation,  adequate  proof 
of  the  candidate’s  i)urity  atid  lioliness 
must  be  submitted,  and,  generally,  it  is 
necessary  to  produce  evidence  tliat  miracles 
have  been  performed  by  the  aid  of  liis 
relics.  Tlie  ceremony  cannot  take  place 
within  fifty  years  of  the  saint’s  death,  and 
u.snally  the  interva  l i.s  mucli  greater. 

CANOPY,  originally,  was  the  name 
given  to  a mosquitc  net.  It  is  now 
applied  to  the  stone  (mvering  {daced  over 
a statue  to  protect  it  from  the  weather, 
and  to  tlie  overhead  hangings  of  a bed. 

CANOSSA,  a ruined  castle,  situated  in 
Italy,  near  the  town  of  Reggio.  In  1077 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  of  Germany 
stood  outside  the  castle  for  three  day.s, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  humbly 
waiting  to  be  received  and  X'nrdoned  by 
Pope  Gregory  VII,  who  luid  excom- 
municated him. 

CANOVA,  ft-  near  Venice,  1757,  d.  1822  ; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  scul])tors. 
Many  beautiful  examples  of  his  work  are 
to  be  seen  in  Rome,  Venice,  and  lifiorence. 
Ganova  was  created  Marquis  of  Lscliia  by 
Pope  Clement  VTT. 

CANSO,  GUT  OP,  a strait  17  miles  long, 
and  2|  broad,  which  separates  Nova  Scotia 
from  Cape  Breton  Island. 

CANTERBURY.  (1)  A city  situated 
in  Kent,  famous  for  its  cathedral.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  “ Primate 
of  all  England.”  In  1170  Thomas  a 
Becket,  the  archbishop,  was  murdered  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar  by  four  knights  in 
the  service  of  Henry  II,  and  for  a long 
time  afterwards  Canterbury  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
(2)  A province  of  South  Island,  New 
Zealand,  which  exports  wool  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  frozen  mutton  and 
lamb. 

CANTERBURY  TALES,  a series  of  talcs, 
chiefly  in  verse,  written  by  the  poet  Cliaucer 
in  the  14th  century.  The  tales  are  told  by 
the  members  of  an  imaginary  band  of 
pilgrims  journeying  from  London  to 
Canterbury,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
a Becket. 

CANTHARIDES.  See  Med.  Diet. 

CANTILEVER.  (1)  In  architecture,  a 
bracket  which  supports  a cornice  or 
balcony,  or  a girder  fixed  into  a wall,  with 
one  end  free.  Upon  a series  of  girders  so 
placed  galleries  are  built  and  the  use  of 
pillars  is  rendered  unnecessary.  In  modern 
public  buildings,  theatres  especially, 
galleries  are  usually  built  in  this  way. 
02)  In  bridge-building,  a cantilever  is 
a girder  which  has  one  end  fixed  in  a pier 
and  the  other  end  free ; in  the  next  pier 
another  girder  is  similarly  fixed,  so  that 
the  free  ends  face  each  other.  The 
intervening  space  is  bridged  over  by  ,a 
third  girder,  and  by  this  means  a span  of 


the  bridge  is  eventually  completed.  The  the  Articles  of  War,  persons  condemned  ‘o 
Forth  bridge  is  built  on  this  principle.  j death  by  courts  martial  may  te  shot. 

CANTON,  the  chief  port  of  Southern  CAPITOL,  the  citadel  of  ancient  Rome, 
China.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pearl  or  ‘ situated  at  tlie  summit  of  one  of  the  seven 
Canton  river,  about  GO  miles  from  the  sea,  j hills  upon  which  the  city  was  built.  It 
and  exports  tea  and  silk.  It  was  opened  contained  the  temples  of  Jupiter.  Juno, 
as  a treaty  port  in  1842,  and  was  occupied  and  Jlinerva,  and  in  the  first  named  the 
by  a combined  French  and  British  force  state  papers  were  stored.  It  was  destroyed 
from  1857  until  1861.  About  a quarter  j and  rebuilt  several  times.  The  present 
of  its  inhabitants  live  on  boats  moored  in  ! capitol  was  designed  by  Michelangelo, 
the  river;  population  about  1,500.000.  Tlie  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bnildii.g. 

CANTONMENTS,  the  7iame  given  to  situated  at  V'asliLngt-in.  in  _ which  the 
dis  tricts  occupied  by  a military  force,  when  j United  States  Concrres,s  Lolas  its  sirtinc.-. 
that  force,  iastead  of  being concenirated  I CAPITULATION,  the  r ime  given  i i 
In  one  central  camp,  is  scattered  over  the  ! warfare  to  a formal  surrender  ufjon  'erms 
district  in  tlie  various  towns  and  villages,  previously  ucceptel  by  both  parties,  us 
It  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  military  distinguished  from  an  ab=f.iUie  surrender, 
camps  in  India.  These  caraits  are  situated  which  i.--  not  preceded  by  ai:y  .«i;  'n  arrange- 
at  some  distance  from  the  cities,  and  are  ment. 

practically  barracks  with  a smull  village  CAP  OF  MAINTENANCE,  an  o'-n  nie'^  t 
attached.  of  .Si  ife  coiwisting  of  a cap  wirh.  the  :'riiu 

CANUTE  or  KNUT,  ft.  99-1.  d.  ior.5  ; was  turned  ui).  deeply  in  front,  but  conuU:,'  to 


a King  of  Norway  and  Uenrnark,  who 
fought  with  Edmund  Ironside  for  the 
throne  of  England,  and  on  Edmund’-^ 
death  became  sole  kiiic.  His  reirm 
(1017-10.';5),  was  on  the  whole  peaceful 
and  prosperous  ; for  he  was  a wi-e  and 
just  ruler,  placing  Dane  and  Enudishman 
on  an  equal  fooling. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  j=unip  as  InOia-rnhhrr. 

CAPE  BRETON  ISLAND,  an  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pt.  Lawrence,  separated  from 
Nova  Pcotia  by  the  narrow  strait  of 
Canso,  with  nn  area  of  about  5.000  square 
miles.  'I'he  iuliabitniits  are  engaged  in 
fishing,  lumbering,  and  coal  rnininn.  it 
was  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  now  forms  ‘ 
])art  of  the  y)rovince  of  Nova  Pcotia. 

CAPE  COLONY  was  originally  settled  , 
by  the  Hutch,  in  the  17th  century,  and 
became  a Brilish  yiossession  in  1806. 
There  were  but  few  British  settlers  in  ^ 
the  colony  previous  to  the  di.scovery  of 
diamonds,  1870.  During  (he  'I'ransvacl  ; 
War,  1899-1902,  many  of  the  Dnich  ^ 
settlers  in  Cape  Colony  joined  their  kins-  ' 
men  and  fom.dit  against  u.s.  The  future 
prosperity  of  the  Colony  depends  largely 
upon  thd  harmonious  working  together  of 
the  British  and  Hatch  elements.  I'or  its 
geography  refer  to  “ Cape  Colony  ” in 
Index. 

CAPERCAILZIE  is  a bird  of  the  grouse 
family.  'The  cock  is  black,  the  hen 
mottled  brown.  It  occurs  in  central 
Scotland  and  Sweden.  The  fiesh  has  a 
taint  of  turpentine,  duo  to  the  fir  shoots 
on  which  the  capcroail/.ie  mainlv  lives. 

CAPILLARIES.  Pee  Med.  Diet. 

CAPILLARITY,  the  name  given  to 
a property  which  liquids  are  seen  to 
possess,  when  open  tubes  of  small  bore  are 
placed  vertically  in  them.  If  the  liquid 
be  one  which  adheres  to  the  glass,  water 
for  example,  it  is  noticed  that  the  level 
inside  the  tube  is  higher  than  that  outside, 
and  the  surface  instead  of  being  horizontal 
is  slightly  concave.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a liquid’ be  used  which  does  not  adhere, 
such  as  mercury,  the  level  in  the  tube  is 
lower  than  the  ontsido  level,  and  the 
surface  is  convex. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  Many 
governments  still  deem  it  e.xpedient  to 
inllict  the  punisliment  of  death  for  certain 
offences ; while  others,  including  Holland, 
Portugal,  certain  Swiss  Cantons,  and  some 
of  the  States  of  the  U.S.A.  have  abolished 
the  death  penalty  altogether.  In  the 
ISth  century  no  less  than  160  offences 
were  punishable  b.y  death  in  England, 
but  practically  the  onlj''  crimes  that  now 
demand  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
are  murder  and  treason.  Hanging  is  the 
method  resorted  to  in  the  British  Islands, 
decapitation  by  means  of  the  guillotine  in 
France,  and  electrocution  in  certain  of  the 
United  States.  Tho  king  may  order 
decapitation  in  cases  of  treason,  and,  by 


two  po:!ii-«  behind,  t'orne  ! r f '-re  ri,e 
.'overeigns  of  Enc!;--:  d in  iLeir  c jrona'it  n 
pnvi  ''.ioTi.  The  terra  is  also  upph  ' ; ' ■< 
an  (.>•!;:  . im-iiL  r-arried  in  front  of  the  .ii:  _v-.  s 
of  CrnT  ; ill  ciiiCS  oU  ynitC  0<  i-ioli-'. 

CAPON,  a young,  oastr-ged  cook 
chii'ken  n liioh  is  f ■ttened  for  tiie  ta'ile. 

C.^PRSRA.  a niall.  n-  ’ y,  an.  ■ .-'.rr-  n 
island,  lying  off  ihe  north-e:i-r  coast  ■ f 
P.>rdinla!  This  w;w  the  liome  !>' G ri  ' . T 
from  ]s54  (Id  hL  death  in  ’■^'^2. 

CAPRI,  a small  n-  ’icy  isk  .d,  sito.ated 
in  the  Bay  of  '•  qdis,  and  f n-  f.>r  i s 
blue  grotto. 

CAPSICUM,  t'a'  n -me  ven  t . «ev -ral 
different  [ilanr^  ••ui; d i"  the  i'opi*\al  p.,r's 
of  Pouth  .dmeri'M  and  t ■-  ;:jsi  ;d 
Wt'st  Iiuli' n Till— J plant  pro  i we  a 
.small  red  or  yellow  p..= • out  . o s 
a number  of  small  soe  -.j  n'lig  p.  as  are 
commonly  ordled  I'hillies,  and  are  inn.  -i 
itscd  in  tropical  diTri'  ts  as  a condimen*. 
Tho  sced-i,  when  dried  and  ground  ylo  ,J 
cayenne  pepi'er. 

CAPSTAN,  a cylindrical  drum.  o.  pa'nli 
of  rotating  about  a vertical  spindle.  It 
is  used  .on  sliips  to  lift  • d'h  an.-’i,ors. 
and  other  he.avy  weights,  and  is  worked 
by  means  of  long  levers  i .erted  hori- 
zontally into  boles  situated  at  the  too 
of  the  drum.  'The  cai'Stan  is  prevenictl 
from  rcciiiling  by  pieces  of  iron,  called 
“ pauls,”  which  lit  into  notches  cut  in  t’le 
base.  Capstans  w orked  by  steam  ;u-e  very 
common. 

CAPUCHINS,  a branch  of  the  Francis- 
can order  of  Friars,  established  1525.  The 
title  was  originally  a nickname,  and  is 
derived  from  ” Capuce,”  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  cowl  which  the  members  of  this 
branch  wore  as  a head  dress. 

CAPUT  MORTUUM.  “ dead  head,”  the 
name  given  by  the  early  chemists  to  the 
residuum  of  a substance  after  the  escape  of 
all  gaseous  bodies : and  hence,  later,  the 
term  applied  to  anything  from  which  the 
spirit  had  departed,  altbongh  the  form 
remained. 

CARACTACUS  or  CARADOC,  a British 
chieftain  who  ruled  the  Silures  of  South 
Wales,  and  bravely  resisted  the  Romans 
fi-om  43  to  50  A.i).  Being  defeated  by 
Ostorins  Scapula,  near  Church  Stretton, 
he  fled  to  the  Brigantes  of  Cheshire,  whose 
queen  surrendered  him  to  the  Bomans. 
In  51  he  graced  the  triumph  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  whom  ho  much  im- 
pressed by  his  noble  bearing. 

CARAMEL,  burnt  sugar  used  for  colour- 
ing wines  and  spirits.  Sugar,  when  heated 
to  160°,  melts.  If  the  temperature  be  raised 
to  about  212°,  the  water  is  driven  off  and 
the  dark  brown  substance  called  caramel 
remains.  Caramel  is  formed  whenever 
substances  containing  sugar  are  so  heated, 
as  in  the  roasting  of  meat  or  of  coff'ee. 

CARAPACE,  the  name  given  to  the 
horny  shield  on  tho  back  of  such  sliell-fish 
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as  the  crab  and  lobster,  and  to  the  bony 
covering  of  such  creatures  as  the  turtle  and 
the  tortoise.  The  lower  shield  is  called 
the  'plastron. 

CARAT.  (1)  A weight  of  four  grains 
Troy,  used  in  weigliing  precious  stones. 
(2)  The  ^^4:th  part  of  any  weight  of  gold 
alloy.  The  number  of  carats  of  pure  gold 
in  any  alloy,  therefore,  indicates  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  in  it ; thus  “ 18  carat  gold  ” 
is  an  alloy  that  contains  18  parts  out  of  24 
pure  gold,  and  0 parts  some  baser  metal. 

CARAVANSARY,  a kind  of  inn,  situated 
on  the  caravan  routes  of  the  East,  usually 
at  remote  distances  from  towns  or  villages. 
Borne  supply  the  traveller  with  shelter 
only,  while  others  provide  him  with 
necessaries  for  the  journey,  including 
guides. 

CARBERRY  HILL,  a ridge  500  feet  high, 
situated  about  7 miles  south-east  of 
Edinburgh.  The  English  left  wing  oc- 
cupied it  before  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at 
Pinkie,  in  1547  ; and,  in  1507,  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  surrender  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  her  nobles  previously  to  her 
imprisonment  in  Lochleven  Castle. 

CARBON  occurs  in  a free  state  either  in 
the  amorphous  form  of  graphite,  or  black 
lead,  or  in  the  rare  crystalline  form  of  the 
diamond.  In  chemical  combination,  how- 
ever, it  occurs  in  every  organic  substance, 
and  it  is  usually  to  be  obtained  from  them 
by  combustion.  Common  charcoal  is  an 
artificial  form  of  carbon  obtained  by 
burning  wood.  The  cindery  remains  of 
burnt  meat,  coals,  leaves,  or  indeed  of  any 
charred  form  of  plant  or  animal  life, 
represent  the  carbon  contained  in  their 
composition.  We  may  look  upon  this 
element  as  the  material  base  of  organic 
life.  The  diamond  is  the  great  mystery  of 
carbon.  It  is  a pure  crystal  of  that 
substance,  and  yet  we  have  been  unable 
to  effect  the  crystallization  artificially. 
Balzac’s  gi’cat  romance,  “ La  Recherche 
de  I’Absolu,”  deals  with  the  fascinating 
quest  of  tiffs  gem. 

CARBONARI  (charcoal  burners),  a 
political  secret  society  tha,t  sprang  into 
existence  in  Italy  early  in  the  19th  century. 
Its  influence  spread  to  all  parts  of  that 
country  and  extended  into  France. 
More  than  half  a million  i:)ersons,  including 
large  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  military, 
are  said  to  have  joined  its  ranks  in  a single 
month  of  1820.  The  society  consisted  of 
a number  of  lodges  known  as  huts.  There 
were  several  degrees,  each  with  its  distinct 
ritual.  While  the  Carbonari  somewhat 
resembled  Freemasons  in  their  organisation 
and  ritual,  they  differed  from  them  in  their 
objects,  w'hich  w'ere  purely  political,  having 
for  their  end  and  aim  the  overthrow  of 
despotic  governments. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  Carbon  di-oxide,  or 
choke-damp,  is  a gas  poisonous  to  animals, 
and  it  wiU  neither  burn  nor  support  com- 
bustion. It  is  constantly  being  poured 
into  the  air  by  the  respiration  of  human 
beings  and  animals,  and  by  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  fires,  yet  the  proportion  of 
the  gas  in  the  air  remains  constant.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed  by  vegetation,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  oxygen  is  by  animals ; and,  just 
IS  the  animal  world  supplies  the  plant 
world  with  the  carbonic  acid  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  wood,  so,  too,  the  plants 
exhale  oxygen  for  the  support  of  animal 
life.  A secondary  property  of  this  gas  has 
received  much  attention  of  late  years,  viz., 
its  solubility  in  w^ater.  The  solubility  is 
increased  by  pressure,  and  so  is  utilised  as 
a means  of  aerating  waters.  Carbonic 
acid  is  readily  liquefied  under  extreme  pres- 
sure, and  sparklets  arc  now  made,  contain- 
ing sufficient  liquefied  gas  to  aerate  an 
ordinary  syphon  of  water.  The  name 
carbonic  acid  is  not  a correct  one,  unless 


it  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  gas  in  i Scots,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  in 
water,  15G8.  The  Parliamentarians  took  it 

CARBURETTOR,  that  part  of  an  oil-  tmee  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Jacobites 
engine  in  which  tlie  vapour  from  the  oil  held  it  in  1745. 

mingles  with  a current  of  air,  and  so  ' CARLISTS,  THE,  supporters  of  Don 
forms  an  explosive  mixture.  Bee  Auto-  Carlos  of  Spain,  5.  17^8.  d.  1855;  brother 

mobile.  ' of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Sjiain.  On  the  death 

CARDIFF,  the  largest  city  and  chief  ' of  Ferdinand  in  1833,  in  spite  of  the 
port  of  AVale.s,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  i Balic  Law,  the  dauchier  of  his  fourth 
the  Taff,  in  Glamorganshire.  The  popula-  ' marriage,  Isabella,  aged  three  years,  was 
tion  increased  from  about  1,000  in  1801  proclaimed  (cieeii.  A fierce  ei\il  war 
to  above  106,000  in  1901.  It  has  ex-  arose,  which  ended,  after  varied  fortune, 
cellent  dock  accommodation.  Its  chief  in  the  lo.ss  of  the  Carii.A  cau.se  in  1840. 
exports  are  coal  and  iron,  and  its  principal  Carlos  VIL,  a grandson  of  Don  Carlos, 
industries  iron  smelting  and  ship-building.  , revived  the  quarrel  whicli  finally  closed  in 
CARDINAL,  a prince  of  the  Roman  ' 1870. 


Catholic  Church,  next  in  rank  to  the  Pope. 
The  Cardinals,  seventy  in  number, 
constitute  the  Sacred  College,  which  elects 
one  of  its  number  as  Pope,  and  manage.-' 
the  general  policy  of  the  11.  C.  Church. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES.  According  to 
the  aheient  classification  of  the  moral 
virtues,  they  are  justice,  temperance, 
prudence,  and  fortitude. 

CARDS  (playing).  The  English  pac'.c 
contains  52  cards,  divided  into  four  equal 
suits : hearts,  clubs,  spade.s,  and  diamond.^. 
A duty  of  3d.  has  to  be  paid  upon  every 
pack.  Cards  are  of  ancient  origin.  They 
were,  perhaps,  first  used  in  the  Ea.st,  but 
were  common  throughout  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  early  cards  were 
painted  ; and,  in  the  Italian  form,  cups 
take  the  place  of  hearts,  swords  of  .spades, 
and  coins  of  diamonds. 

CAREW,  BAMFYLDE  MOORE,  b.  1693, 
d.  about  1770  ; commonly  called  “the 
king  of  the  gipsies.”  The  son  of  a Devon- 
shire clergyman,  he  adopted  the  life  ol 
a vagrant,  lie  was  fond  of  begging  in 
character,  and  was  the  idol  of  gipsie.s. 

CAREY,  WILLIAnl,  b.  at  Paulersbury. 
Northamptonshu'c.  1701.  </.  1831  ; a 

distinguished  oriental  scholar,  and  the 
founder  and  first  missionary  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Be  was 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Calcutta 
for  29  years,  and  under  his  direction  the 
whole  Bible  was  translated  into  six,  and 
the  New  Testament  into  twenty-one, 
Hindustani  dialects.  He  also  published 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  native 
languages. 

CARIBS,  an  aboriginal  American  Indian 
race,  which  formerly  occupied  many  of  the 
West  Indies.  These  brave,  intelligent 
savages  are  still  found  in  the  north  of 
South  America,  and  a part  of  Domimea 
is  reserved  for  them.  The  Lesser  Antilles 
are  known  as  the  Caribbean  Isles,  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  lies  between  the  Antilles 
and  Central  and  South  America. 

CARILLON,  a series  of  bells  tuned  to 
a musical  scale,  and  made  to  produce 
chants  and  short  popular  airs.  The 
hammers  are  lifted  by  means  of  a number 
of  pins  fixed  in  a barrel,  which  is  set  in 
motion  bv  clock-work  at  regular  intervals. 

CARISBROOKE  CASTLE,  a Norman 
castle  in  the  village  of  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of 
Wight,  about  one  mile  south-west  of 
Newport,  It  has  a well  200  feet  deep 
from  which  a donkey  in  a wheel  draws 
water.  It  was  the  prison  of  Charles  I. 
for  thirteen  months,  in  1647-8.  A 
tesselated  pavement  and  other  remains  of 
a Roman  villa  were  found  near  the 
castle  in  1859. 

CARLILS,  WILSON,  founder  of  the 
Church  Army,  which  see. 

CARLISLE,  an  ancient  city,  and  the 
county  town  of  Cumberland,  situated  upon 
the  Eden.  It  is  an  important  railway 
centre,  299  miles  from  London.  The  fine 
cathedral,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
married  in  1797,  was  founded  by  William 
II.,  who  also  built  the  castle.  David  I.  of 
Scotland  died  there,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  in  1153 ; and  Mary,  Queen  of 


I CARLOVINGIANS,  (if -eendants  of 
Charles  the  Groat,  (■ominonly  called 
Charlcmacne,  ’.vho  ruled  the  “ Holy 
Roman  Empire  ” of  the  Wc-t  of  Europe 
I from  800  to  .814.  Jlis  Inirs  ruled  in 
■'rennany  until  911,  and  in  France  until 
987. 

CARLSBAD  or  KARLSBAD,  one  of  the 

most  f;t-:tiioi;ai:)le  .-(i.'is  in  Ivirojn,  situated 
in  the  wooded  highlamlsof  Eohemiu,  about 
: 7-5  miles  mtrifi-v.est  of  I’rague.  The 
i twelve  liot  mineral  springs  daily  discharge 
about,  2,O00,o0O  gallons  of  water,  con- 
I taining  soda  sulphate,  at  a te'njicrature  of 
:115'  lo  16.5'  Fal.ronheit.  The  Emperor 
j Charles  I\ . founded  it  in  ].';i7;  popula- 
tion c,\'ccc(L  l.i.ifOu. 

i CAELSCRONA,  tlie  priii'ip.il  and 
i'  .stronily  fortified  na  . ml  .tioii  of  ."i'.veden. 

; It  is  built  upon  rocky  is!  .iid.-  in  the  R.altio 
' Sea,  in  the  .south  of  Sweden  ; population 
about,  24,000. 

! CARLTON  CLUB,  the  Con-ervative 
Cluh.  lounded  l<.v  the  L.d.e  of  Wrllinuton 
’ in  1832.  Tlie  liiib  jireii.i- - :;rc  at  9 1 I'.ill 
: .Mall.  Loiidoti.  and  the  in-  nil-er.-hip  is 
] limited  :o  l8iM>. 

1 CARLYLE,  THOMAS,  b.  at  Ecclefechan, 
j Dumfrie.' .shire,  1795.  d.  at  Chelsea,  1S81  ; 

I one  of  the  greatest  Etigli-h  autliors  of  the 
i 19th  century.  .\t  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
I entered  Edinburgii  University  to  prepare 
j for  a propo.sed  clerical  lifp.  From  1814, 
for  some  years,  he  w.is  a schoolmaster  and 
tutor.  In  1826  he  married  Jane  Welsh, 
and,  tliough  settled  upon  a Scotch  farm, 

I continued  the  literary  labours  which  he  had 
I commenced  while  teaclung.  He  went  to 
j Chelsea  in  1834,  and  iived  in  Cheyne  Row 
i until  his  death.  His  principal  works  are 
“ Sartor  Resartus,”  “ The  French  Revolu- 
tion.” “ Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,” 

‘ ‘ Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,” 
and  “ Frederick  the  Great.” 

CARMAGNOLE.  (1)  A form  of  vest 
worn  by  the  revolutionaries  who,  in  1792, 
came  to  Paris  from  the  south  of  France 
to  assist  in  the  Revolution.  (2)  A song 
and  dance  indulged  in  by  the  Republicans 
at  popular  gatherings  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

CAlRMEL,  limestone  hills  of  Palestine, 
which  terminate  in  a cape,  ten  miles  south 
of  Acre.  They  are  thickly  wooded  with 
pine,  olive,  and  walnut  trees,  and  contain 
numerous  caves.  One  of  these  hills  was 
the  scene  of  the  event  described  in  1 Kings 
xviii. 

CARMEnTES,  the  Order  of  our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  founded  as  a society 
of  hermits  in  1156  by  Berthold.  a Calabrian 
monk,  but  claiming  to  have  existed  from 
the  days  of  Elijah.  They  were  driven  by 
the  Saracens  into  Europe,  and  adopted 
the  monastic  mode  of  life.  Previous  to 
1536  the  order  possessed  52  houses  in 
England  ; to-dav  there  are  seven. 

CARMEN  SYLVA,  b.  1843,  the  nom-de- 
plume  of  the  poet  Queen  of  Roumania. 
She  lost  her  only  child  in  1874  and  turned 
to  Literature  for  consolation.  She  is  much 
beloved  by  her  subjects. 

CARRHNATIVES.  See  Med.  Diet. 

CARMINE.  See  Cochineal. 
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CARNARVON,  situaterl  about  eight 
miles  frora  Bangor,  upon  the  Menai 
Straits.  It  was  a Roman  station,  and  in 
1282  was  captured  by  Edward  I.,  who 
built  the  still  existing  castle,  in  which  his 
son  Edward  was  born. 

CARNATIC,  THE,  an  old  division  of 
Hindustan  on  the  eastern  or  Coromandel 
coast,  580  miles  long,  and  GO  to  110  miles 
broad.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Penaar  and  Cauvery,  and  the  chief  towns 
Madras,  Pondicherry,  and  Trichinopoli. 
The  climate  is  the  hottest  in  India.  The  j 
products  include  rict%  cotton,  and  sugar. 
Numerous  large  temples  bear  testimony  to 
its  former  wealth  and  civilization.  It  was 
conquered  by  tlie  British  after  a fierce 
contest  with  the  French,  in  1783. 

CARNEGIE,  ANDREW,  h.  at  Dunferm- 
line, 1835  ; an  American  millionaire,  steel 
manufacturer,  and  philanthropist.  His 
father,  an  emigrant  weaver,  took  him  to 
America  while  a boy.  After  filling  variou 
humble  offices,  iie  made  some  successful 
speculatioas  in  oil-wells,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  vast  wealth.  Later 
he  founded  ironworks  at  Pittsburg, 
which,  giving  employment  to  20,00u 
men,  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  In 
1901  he  formed  a trust,  with  10,000,000 
dollars,  to  provide  scholarships  tenable  bv 
Scotsmen  at  Scotch  Universities.  He  has- 
founded  numerous  free  libraries,  especially 
in  the  British  Isles ; and  in  1 902  he  pre- 
sented Lord  Acton’s  famous  library  of 
60,000  to  80,000  volumes  to  j\Ir.  .John 
Morlcy,  by  wliorn  it  was  presented  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  has  als  < 
provided  a suitable  building  at  The  iljigiK 
for  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  lias 
extended  to  the  United  Kingdom  his 
Hero  Fund,  for  tlio  benefit  of  those  who 
have  been  injured  in  trying  to  save  others 
or  if  losing  tlieir  life  in  tlie  attempt  of 
those  dependent  on  them. 

CARNIVAL,  literally  “farewell  to 
flesh,’’  is  the  name  of  tho  period  of  tlirce 
days  immediately  preceding  bent.  Tliis 
time  is  ob.served  in  Homan  Catholic 
countries  as  one  of  revelry  and  merry- 
making, and  a relic  of  tho  custom  i.s  still 
found  in  the  Englisli  observance  of 
Shrove  d’nesday.  In  tlie  south  of  France, 
and  in  Italy,  the  season  is  given  up  to 
processions,  and  masquerading,  “ battles  of 
flowers,”  and  the  throwing  of  confetti. 
The  carnival  at  Rome  is  probably  the 
most  notable  one  now  held ; but  tlie 
change,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  to  the 
religious  solemnity  of  Lent  is  as  striking 
as  the  bufloonery  of  the  previous  days. 
Shorthouse’s  “ John  Inglesant  ’’  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  an  Italian  Shrove- 
tide and  Ash  Wednesday  in  tho  days  of 
Charles  I. 

CARNIVORA  is  an  order  of  mammals. 
Althougli  the  name  signifies”  flesh-eaters,” 
certain  members  of  tlie  order  feed  on  a 
vegetable  diet ; for  instance,  some  species 
of  bears,  though  even  in  their  case  the 
teeth  are  better  adapted  for  a flesh  diet. 
The  order  does  not,  of  course,  include 
every  animal  which  feeds  on  flesh.  The 
dog  forms  the  central  type,  around  which 
are  grouped  the  cat,  bear,  and  weasel 
tribes  amongst  land  carnivores,  whilst  the 
seals  and  walruses  form  the  marine 
examples  of  the  order.  The  latter  connect 
the  order  with  the  wliales.  Tlie  carnivora 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  world, 
except  Australasia,,  but  are  scantily 
represented  in  youth  America. 

CAROLINE.  AMELIA  ELIZABETH, 
&.  in  Brunswick,  1768,  d.  1821,  the  unfortu- 
nate wife  of  “ the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,”  as  the  Prince  Regent  was  called. 
They  lived  apart  after  tho  first  year 
of  married  life,  and  the  country  looked 
on  her  as  tho  victim  of  the  pi'inco’s  selfish 
life.  She  travelled,  and  is  known  to  have 


behaved  with  grave  impropriety  durir.g 
a lengthened  stay  at  Como,  in  the  compaLy 
of  an  Italian  named  Bergami.  On  the 
accession  of  her  husband,  George  IV.,  she 
entered  London  in  sUite,  to  claim  recogni- 
tion as  queen,  A bill  was  introduced  into 
the  IIou.se  of  Lords  to  effect  her  divorce, 
but  the  able  defence  ma  le  on  her  beiialf. 
by  Brougham,  aroased  public  feeling 
in  her  favour,  and  the  bill  was  dropped. 
At  the  king’s  coronation,  however,  sue  was 
denied  admission  at  the  doors  of  ihe  abbey, 
she  died  within  a few  weeks  of  this  dis- 
grace. 

CAROLDIE  WILHELLIINA,  of  Anspacli, 
h.  1683,  d.  1737  ; the  wife  of  II. 

and  a woman  of  great  ability  and  vt  . 

of  character.  .She  had  great  influence  v.  it’i 
the  king,  and  trenerally  e.vercLsed  it  in 
interests  of  tne  country.  She  highly 
appreciated  the  services  of  Walpole,  lue 
I’rime  Minis'-r,  in  his  succes;  ful  eiTur'  s to 
keep  England  at  peace,  and  ; upporied  lus 
wise  mea-sures  in  her  private  coi.  . ‘T-e  wit»> 
the  king.  She  also  aided  the  king  in 
selecting  suitable  men  for  the  public 
service. 

CARP,  an  edible  frcdi-water  fi"h  foun'’ 
cliielly  in  di>ei)  -till  wa' t-  i:=  jun-  . e 1 
A^ia.  It  is  abundant  in  the  ' ';fi-  . Lit-, 
multiplies  very  rapidly,  and  i.~  rcji  r -1  t - 
live  to  a grc.it  ave.  It  c-'  -n  .'f-  in.-  a 
length  of  4 to  5 feet.  1 fie  b :iutiful  gold- 
fish  in  our  ornamental  po;;  and  pi  ■ 
clobc-  is  a m niter  of  f be  family, 

introdiicctf  livp-  p>..l.;ib!v  fi  om  ■ 'va. 

CARPENTER.  WILLIAiT  BEMAVUb 
h.  !i!  j’,.\ct  T,  lsl3,  (/.  1'85;  f.ii:;  u-  for 
work  in  biolopy  and  in  nu  ! -iiii.-. 

” Principles  of  Gcr:''ral  and  ■ tiporab  c 
Bhysiolopy,”  imblishcd  in  ls:;s,  d-'er- 
mined  the  methods  of  modern  bioK  vi-  al 
teaching.  He  w .s  a k<  en  rdv.v  .t  * of 
deep-sea  dredpinc,  and  t ok  par'  iii  Uir' 
e.viicdition.s  of  tins  naiiirc. 

CARRARA,  an  It  di.  n town,  situat-d 
cIo.se  to  tho  .Me  literr.nean  < . . .'.t,  .bout 
•10  inile.s  north  of  IjOgliorn,  and  c -d  'br  .bd 
for  its  inexhaustible  sujiply  of  • .\o'  Tit 
marble,  derived  from  l‘  • ni  ’ • : oari'  ’ 
liill.s.  Tlio  iHipulation,  exccf .imp  26,0111, 
deyiend  for  a livelihood  upon  t ■ quarri* 
which  have  been  worked  iiora  the  earliest 
apes. 

CARROLL,  LEWIS.  See  - o. 

CARRON,  a Scotch  village  situ:d<  d upon 
the  t'arron,  in  Stirlinpslurc,  about  two 
miles  from  I'alkirk,  ami  famous  for  its 
ironworks.  “ L'arronades  ” (a  kind  of 
short  cannon)  were  first  manufavtured 
here. 

CARSE  OF  COWRIE,  one  of  the  m.  st 
fertile  districts  of  Scotl:  I'd,  consist.-,  of  the 
alluvial  land  lying  along  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Tay.  and  occupying  portion.s 
of  I’erthshire  and  Forfarshire. 

CARTEL,  (1)  IV  ohallenpo  to  a duel ; (2) 
a written  ngreemont  between  hostile 
nations  concerning  tho  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Cartel  ships  engaged 
in  this  duty  must  carry  no  cargo  or  arms  ; 
(.")  in  Germany  a trade  “combine.” 

CARTHAGE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  ancient  cities  and  a keen  rival  of  Rome. 
It  was  foundeil  b,v  I’hcenicians.  about 
850  n.C.,  upon  a strongly  fortiiicd 

peninsula,  30  miles  in  circuinforenco, 
near  Tunis,  in  North  .\frioa.  The  inhahit- 
ants,  who  wore  chiefly  engaged  in 
commerce,  at  one  time  occupied  Sicil,v. 
Malta,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  parts  of 
Spain,  'rite  Carthaginians  waged  throe 
\va.rs  with  Rome,  known  as  the  Punic 
War.s  : the  tiiNt  commenced,  26,5  and 
the  third  concluded  with  the  complete 
destruction  of  their  citv,  116  n.C. 

C.ARTHUSIANS,  .a  monastic  order  living 
under  a severe  order  of  discipline,  founded 
by  St.  Bruno  at  Chartreuse  iu  1086.  Tlie 
order  oxtondod  and  possessed  bouses  in 


France.  Ircly.  . ..r  . ^ .n. 

■'b.e  i i-r  .1^  'i-;  . er.  .;p:  . -ji  i 

'^..-ir'.r  1.. e,  ere  ue^'r^y.-l  djOiXP  " e 
revol ‘T'.jn.  an.i  t'..e  inmates  of  i.  ‘.'.cr 
were  exneLled  in  1 :... 

. CARTIER,  JACQUES,  F. 

149};  acelebrnteu  .■'rencii !.  ivC  ■ .•.  i.a 
made  three  voyages  to  Con,. -a. 

1534  and  1541,  and  explored  much  of 
I gulf  and  river,  which  he  Lamed  .-r.. 

' LawTence. 

CARTOON,  a pi  t-  -!_! 
upon  strong  p..!-er  tor  Lr.  - •■>  i i'Cr’,  r 
for  tapestry,  rtar’.  el’s  c..r:;  • , ' - i 

upon  New  Testmi.  Lt  s .' j •■-.  • ra 
designs  for  the  notf-1  V iti  . n ' pr;*';.--. 
T.;e  -■-ven  that  =';,1  ex;-t  re  ; \ a 

Victoria  and  AH 'rt  iUt-  'm. 
Ee:.--i.vgton.  T i-  term  ia  i 

to  pn'.;::.  •.!  ske-t.  bp^  in  v.>?  r..-  - 
CARTRIDGE,  ■ - • f t * ; • .-. 

me.  1.  .T  o'iier  i.  v ..1  ■'  '"'..t  r • 3 

ha.-ge  for  a fire-,  r-n.  It  is  .i.w  a;.  - • » 

to  exactly  fit  tl.o  1 ■ ■‘.f  the  '■'i  r- 

pie  e.  'V  ' . i' t-;.  'cj  f T a brx  a- 
io  . h ;g  rbe  ' :!U-t  i-:  n-  ” - he  i, 

an  i . f-  .in  ■■  p ins'::  - i-  fire  tho 

CARTWRIGHT.  EDMUND.  ' t - 

:;i,  Nott.  .1  vi.  I’  f ..  i'.  • . 

clfTgym  .n,  ' 1 ' i',‘  • ■ • t ' • r 

1 .•ill.  In  IT'.'i  i.e  1 ‘-t  . ...'■  .1 

Doijce  ^t*  r ; i B in  . -i  t- 

Ut,:  r.:  r ’ ' '!  - ■ . 

?,  ■ r;  . i-  I , v ■>-.  * r 

h,  .11.  ' ■ 1 . . , ...  '*  V. 

uf  iT  ■.  i"  ",  ' - ' ;i' 

invi-  i.  . 

, CARYATIDES  •!■  • n f • n 

{ dt'.^  d i-  . 1 ' '.-.•  . ^ , 

i-  - C,  g ^ d.x  . -.  a..  . ■ . r . ' V . 1 

f - m I'.,-  K t.  , f (Mr  . 

;•  bji  t-  .1  d • . • i y 

t I i..-  f-<r  ynv'  ' 1 ••,  - . v 

Vi  ’.,'•  ■ i 1 .1  ...  ...»r  .3 

c,.;;  I T 

CAS.IBiANCA,  LC’JTS.  V in  r .r  -i. 

ITa-l,  l,.*a  : t ' T . 

A’-)'V>iT,  ;.i  tin-  ■ .■ . .1  ' 'I;'c.  : i 

riU'it  iiy  w-'u;  !,  i.  ' ' -i  v ib;  -i 

(•vi-y<  ir  •'!,!  ;cn  i',  t . u...'-  if  : 

[ bunr-p  shin.  ’L.c  i'  i i nt  ; .is  1 iv,  ; c 
fain  i!  iT  t irough  ■'  ■ n.  -n-b  wi  1- 

kiio-..  -1  I,,'  '-I. 

; CASEMATE,  a shGl-nrc -f  v-’T  , t- 
strui  ied  hi  t ic  w-al  of  for'r.  t,  ■ d 
provided  wit:.  I-  :-h.T‘  f.rc 
name  L d.-o  .•iv,  . to  the  h-  .»vv-.,rr,c:’.'^i  1 
bulh-ht-ad  of  ii  w.l^-^,  q,.  c,,;-:  .hiing  lUi.-;, 
which  .-.re  run  out;  t'lrough  pori-lu-i  s,  ..-.d 
.'O  tr  am  .n,!  tire  .1. 

CASE-SKOT,  or  canister,  a n • ' 1 tn.ln 
fill'  d wii  'i  I'lilK  ts.  or.  ::  n onc-.’.  nc  . . 
' witli  nails  and  otlior  arc  i-  ..na  cl.'-.d 
; with  a I'ircul.ir  or  wen  icn  pk.tc.  Tbo 
charge,  when  tired.  iiumo  li;ite!y  M'aitt-r-, 
I and  is  therefore  only  effi  ctue  at  short 
; range. 

CASH,  origiiiidly  a case  for  money,  now 
■ the  money  itself.  It  includes  any  :x'."iil,v 
available  medium  of  excb,i:i:'e.  whcti.er 
coin,  bank-notes,  bills  of  exclmnge.  or  other 
similar  instruments.  C.ish  is  al.so  the 
name  of  the  thin  threaded  (''hinese  copper 
coins,  of  whicli  22  are  worth  one  penny. 

CASHMERE,  lU  -V  familiar  spelling 
of  Kashmir,  a native  state  among  Ib.o 
Himalayas,  on  the  upper  waters  of  t'ns 
Indus,  in  north-west  India.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  a British  lu'sidcnt,  :ind  is 
inqHwtant  ns  a frontier  state.  Tb.o 
military  station  of  ^.'•il::it  watohes  it.s 
northern  passes,  and  Chiiral  guards  the 
west,  nnd  is  CK'cnpiod  bv*  Briusb.  troops. 
It  is  a land  of  valleys,  and  its  chief  town. 
Srina'C:'!',  lies  in  the  famous  \ I’.o  oi 
Oasluiicrc.  C-D  A fabric  woven  .roni  tho 
long,  light,  silky  hair  of  the  Cashmevo 
goat.  'The  hair  is  brought  from  Tibet 
and  the  higlvlauds  of  BoUiara,  to  be  spun 
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aud  dyed  by  the  Cashmere  women.  The 
men  are  the  weavers,  and  they  take  two  or 
three  years  to  finish  a pair  of  the  finest 
shawls,  each  colour  being  worked  with  a 
separate  needle.  Shawls  of  the  best 
quality  fetch  upwards  of  £100  in  London. 
Ikance  makes  the  best  imitations,  but  has 
to  use  Asiatic  materials.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Cashmere  goat  into  Europe 
and  America  has  not  been  attended  with 
success. 

CASKET  LETTERS,  a number  of  letters 
and  other  documents  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
Eothwell.  The  letters  implicated  Mary 
in  the  murder  of  Damley,  but  doubts 
have  been  thrown  on  their  genuineness  by 
many  historians. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  the  largest  inland  sea 
in  the  world,  with  an  area  exceeding 

170.000  square  miles,  situated  to  the  south- 
east of  Russia.  It  lies  in  a deep  depression, 
and,  in  a past  age,  probably  formed  with 
the  Black  and  Aral  Seas  a vast  inland  sea. 
Salmon  and  sturgeon  are  abundant  and 
the  seal  fishery  is  important.  The  rivers 
Ural  and  Volga  flow  into  it.  Astrabad, 
Baku,  and  Astrakhan  are  the  chief  ports. 
Waterways,  consisting  of  rivers  and  canals, 
connect  it  with  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas. 

CASQUETS,  a group  of  very  dangerous 
granite  rocks,  about  8 miles  north-west  of 
Alderney,  upon  which  lighthouses  with 
revolving  lights,  visible  for  15  miles,  have 
been  erected.  In  1119,  William,  son  of 
Henry  I.,  was  wnecked  upon  them  in  the 
^7hile  Ship. 

CASSANDRA,  a beautiful  daughter  of 
I’riam,  king  of  Troy.  Apollo  gave  her 
power  to  prophesy,  but,  in  anger,  deter- 
mined that  none  should  believe  her.  Her 
warnings  were  in  consequence  disregarded 
by  the  Trojans,  who  considered  her  mad. 
On  the  capture  of  Troy,  she  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Agamemnon,  whose  wife  slew  her. 

CASSATION,  a legal  term  in  use  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  signifying  the 
annulling  of  any  act  or  decision  which  is 
contrary  to  law.  The  term  is  applied 
particularly  to  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  in  France,  which  is  empowered  to 
revise  the  finding  of  any  inferior  court  on 
a point  of  law,  and  to  order  the  case  to  be 
retried. 

CASSAVA,  or  manioc,  a tropical  plant 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
which  has  very  fleshy  roots.  By  washing 
the  peeled  and  pulped  roots,  a starch  is 
obtained,  which  when  roasted  is  called 
tapioca,  and  when  dried  in  the  sun 
Brazilian  arrowroot.  The  roots  of  one 
kind  of  manioc  contain  poison,  which 
is  removed  by  boiling. 

CASTE.  Refer  to  Index. 

CASTILE,  a former  kingdom  and 
division  of  Spain.  It  is  a tableland,  above 

2.000  feet  high,  crossed  by  tiigh  mountains, 
and  drained  by  the  rivers  Douro,  Tagus, 
and  Guadiana.  The  chief  towns  are 
Ma/lrid,  Toledo,  and  Valladolid.  In  1479 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of 
Castile  combined  their  kingdoms,  through 
marriage,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
modem  Spain. 

CASTLEREAGH,  LORD,  h.  1709,  d. 
1822  ; a famous  politician  and  diplomatist, 
was  a Member  of  the  last  Irish  Parliament, 
and  assisted  in  passing  the  Act  of  Union. 
He  became  .Minister  of  War  in  the  British 
Parliament  in  1805,  and  Foreign  Secretary 
in  1812.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon,  but  the  home 
policy  of  tiic  government  made  him  very 
unpopular  'with  the  people.  He  committed 
sui'ode  within  a year  after  succeeding  his 
fatiicr  as  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  twin  brothers, 
wlio  in  Greek  mythology  are  regarded  as 
the  BODS  of  Zr;ns  and  J^eda.  According  to 
Grecian  story,  they  were  devoted  to  each 


other,  and  became  the  two  bright  stars, 
knowm  as  Gemini,  “ Twins.”  Castor  was 
a celebrated  horseman  and  Pollux  an 
expert  pugilist. 

CASTOR  OIL,  a thick  oil  forming  an 
excellent  and  gentle  purge,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  a plant,  chiefly  cultivated  in 
India.  The  best,  pale  yellow  in  colour, 
is  obtained  by  the  application  of  pressure 
to  the  seeds,  without  heat.  See  Med. 
Diet. 

CASTRATION,  the  removal  by  excision 
of  portions  of  the  reproductive  organs  of 
male  animals.  Men  so  treated  are  called 
eunuchs ; horses,  geldings ; bulls,  bullocks 
or  steers  ; rams,  wethers  ; boars,  pigs  ; 
and  cocks,  capons.  Such  emasculated 
animals  are  more  tame,  work  more  readily, 
aud  grow  and  fatten  more  quickly. 

CASUISTRY,  the  branch  of  morality, 
which,  by  means  of  general  principles, 
found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  human 
laws,  and  in  conscience,  determines  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  a particular 
act,  the  moral  quality  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  by  the  ordinary  mles  of 
conduct. 

CASUS  BELLL  “ cause  of  war,”  the 
last  act  of  one  State  towards  another 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  renders 
a peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute  between 
them  impracticable. 

CATACOMBS  OF  ROME,  underground 
caves  or  passages,  miles  in  length,  situated 
two  or  three  miles  from  Rome.  They 
were  used  in  ancient  times  as  burying 
places,  and  by  the  early  Christians  as 
places  of  worship.  On  both  sides  of  these 
passages  or  corridors,  series  of  recesses, 
one  above  another,  were  made.  After 
a body  had  been  interred,  the  recess  was 
closed  with  a stone,  upon  which  an  inscrip- 
tion was  carved. 

CATAMARAN,  a kind  of  raft  of  tluee 
bamboos,  lashed  together,  the  central  one 
being  longer  than  the  other  two.  It  is  used 
upon  the  surf-beaten  Coromandel  coast  of 
India,  where  boats  are  useless,  and  in 
Brazil.  It  is  propelled  by  paddles,  and  in 
Brazil  is  often  provided  with  sails. 

CATAPULTS,  military  engines  employed 
in  ancient  times  and  until  cannon  came 
into  use  for  the  purpose  of  propelling 
stones,  spears,  and  arrows  against  an 
enemy.  The  lighter  engines  served  the 
purpose  of  the  modern  rifle,  the  heavier 
ones  of  our  great  guns  being  used  in  the 
siege  of  forts  and  walled  towns. 

CATECHUMENS.  Among  the  early 
Christians,  this  term  was  applied  to  all  who 
were  being  instructed  with  a view  to  bap- 
tism. It  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
missionaries  among  the  heathen  at  the 
present  day. 

CATEGORIES,  the  classification  of  all 
things  that  can  be  named.  Such  categories 
are  the  cause  of  considerable  division  of 
opinion  among  philosophers.  John  S.  Mill 
divided  all  nameable  things  into,  (1)  Feel- 
ings, or  states  of  Consciousness,  (2)  Minds, 
which  experience  the  feelings,  (3)  External 
objects,  which  excite  the  feelings,  and  (4) 
Relations  between  the  feelings. 

CATGUT,  the  material  used  for  strings 
of  violins,  guitars,  and  other  musical 
instruments,  and  principally  made  from 
the  intestines  of  sheep.  The  intestines, 
after  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  scraped, 
and  fumigated,  are  tv/isted  into  cords. 
The  best  are  made  in  Naples  and  B.ome. 

CATHARINE,  SAINT,  a Christian 
martyr,  wlio,  after  torture  upon  the  wheel 
which  bears  her  name,  was  put  to  death 
at  Alexandria  in  307. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON,  b.  1483, 
d.  at  Kimbolton,  1530  ; daugliter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She  v/as  first 
married  to  Arthur,  Henry’s  elder  brother, 
who  died  within  a few  months.  In  152C, 


Henry, _ Hirougli  failure  of  male  Issue, 
determined  upon  divorce,  which  was 
finally  efilected  against  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  pious  and  faithful 
Catharine,  in  1533.  The  quarrel  between 
Henry  and  the  Pope,  on  this  question, 
hastened  the  Reformation  in  England. 

CATHARmS  IL  OF  RUSSIA,  b.  at 
Stettin,  1729,  d.  1796  ; wife  of  Peter  HI,, 
and  Empress  of  Russia.  Her  husband, 
after  much  real  scandal  on  the  part  of  both, 
determined  to  divorce  her ; but  she 
frustrated  his  design  by  having  him  seized 
and  strangled  in  1762.  She  was  almost 
immediately  crowned  Empress.  She  ruled 
with  ^eat  energy  and  ability,  encouraging 
learning  and  improving  the  laws. 

CATHAY,  the  mediaeval  name  of  China, 
and  that  by  which  it  is  still  called  in 
Russia. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

Refer  to  Index. 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION,  an  act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  1829,  to  remove  the 
disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  by  it 
became  admissible  to  Parliament,  and  to  all 
public  positions,  except  those  of  Regent, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES,  the  epistles  of 
St.  James,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Jude,  and  so  called  because  addressed  to 
Christians  in  general. 

CATHOLIC  MAJESTY,  HIS  MOST,  a 
title  conferred  in  1491  upon  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  his  successors,  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  in  honour  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain  in  the  course  of  his 
reign. 

CATILINA  or  CATILINE,  an  im- 
poverished Roman  aristocrat,  a profligate, 
ambitious  man  endowed  with  wonderful 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body.  Having 
held  all  the  lower  public  offices,  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
65  B.c.  He  formed  an  abortive  conspiracy 
to  slay  the  consuls,  his  successful  rivals, 
and  to  seize  the  government.  In  63  B.C., 
wliile  Cicero  was  consul,  he  formed  a 
second  plot  to  create  a revolution,  but 
all  his  designs  were  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  and  ability  of  the  consul,  in  a 
fight  with  whose  troops  he  was  killed. 

CAT  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  wrongly  supposed  to  be  San 
Salvador,  the  first  landing  place  of 
Columbus,  in  America,  when  he  made  his 
famous  voyage  of  discovery  in  1492. 
Watling  Island,  about  50  miles  south-east 
of  Cat  Island,  is  undoubtedly  San  Salvador. 

CATO,  “THE  CENSOR,”  b.  234,  d. 
149  B.C.,  a t3T)ical  Roman,  severe,  just, 
honest,  and  frugal,  who  desired  a return  to 
primitive  ways  of  pastoral  life.  He  was 
chiefly  engaged,  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction, in  military  matters.  In  184  B.C., 
he  was  elected  Censor,  and  endeavoured  to 
introduce  reforms  and  to  check  luxury 
and  corruption.  Of  his  many  books, 
“ De  Re  Rustica  ” is  alone  extant. 

CATSKILL,  a group  of  the  Appalachian 
system  of  mountains  situated  in  New 
York  State,  U.S.A,,  and  famous  for  much 
picturesque  scenery,  and  as  the  scene  of 
Rip  yan  Winkle’s  long  sleep. 

CATTERMOLE,  GEORGE,  b.  in  Norfolk 
1800,  d.  1868  ; a celebrated  water-colour 
painter  and  book  illustrator.  In  early 
life  he,  as  a pupil  of  Britton  the  architect, 
became  a skilled  draughtsman.  He  first 
became  knov/n  by  his  pictorial  illustrations 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  Scott’s 
novels.  Among  his  paintings  are  “ Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  at  the  Execution  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,”  " The  Assassination  of  the 
Regent  Mnrray,”  and  “ Old  English 
Hospitality.” 

CAUCASIA,  a division  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  lofty 
Caucasus  mountains.  Tlie  vaUeys  are 
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very  fertile,  producing  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  rice.  It  has  immense  mineral  wealth, 
including  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  petro- 
leum. The  women  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.  The  chief  towns  are  Tiflis, 
the  capital : Baku,  the  centre  of  the 
petroleum  district ; and  Batoum,  a port 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  area  exceeds 
180,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
approaches  10,000,000. 

CAUCUS,  a word  of  American  origin 
applied  there  to  a private  meeting  of 
ciTzens  to  decide  W’hat  candidates  for 
office  in  state  or  city  they  shall  support 
and  what  measures  they  shall  endeavour 
to  carry. 

CAUDINE  FORKS,  two  nari’ow  passes, 
leading  to  and  from  a considerable  plain 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  situated  on 
the  Appian  Way,  20  miles  from  Capua. 
In  321  B.C.,  while  at  war  with  the  Samnites, 
a Roman  army,  vdth  both  consuls,  marched 
through  one  of  the  defiles  into  the  valley, 
only  to  find  themselves  prisoners  there ; 
for  on  attempting  to  issue  from  the  valley, 
they  found  both  exits  barred  against  them. 
Thus  entrapped,  they  surrendered  to  the 
Samnites,  but  were  eventually  allowed  to 
return  disarmed  to  Rome. 

CAUL,  a thin  skin  sometimes  covering 
the  head  of  a child  at  birth.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  foretell  good  fortune 
to  the  child,  and  its  possession  was  con- 
sidered a certain  safeguard  against  death 
by  drowning. 

CAULEING,  (1)  The  work  of  filling  up 
the  seams  of  a wooden  ship  with  oakum, 
to  make  it  water-tight.  When  this  has 
been  effected  with  a kind  of  chisel,  called 
a caulking  iron,  boiling  pitch  is  poured  over 
the  whole,  (2)  The  act  of  closely  fitting 
one  plate  of  an  iron  vessel  tightly  against 
another,  so  as  to  make  it  water-tight. 

CAUSTICS.  See  Med.  Diet. 

CAUTERY,  see  Med.  Diet. 
CAVENDISH,  LORD  FREDERICK, 
h.  1836,  murdered  in  Pheenix  Park, 
Dublin,  1882.  He  was  a son  of  the  seventh 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  M.P.  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  1865  to  1882. 
He,  with  Mr.  Burke,  was  murdered  by 
Irish  “ Invincibles,”  while  taking  a walk 
in  the  Pajk,  soon  after  succeeding  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster,  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland. 

CAVENDISH,  HENRY,  h.  at  Nice,  1731, 
d.  1810  ; a famous  chemist,  grandson  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Living 
the  life  of  a recluse,  he  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  science.  He  devised  an  experi- 
ment to  measure  the  densit3''  of  the  globe, 
carefully  examined  the  properties  of 
hydrogen,  which  he  showed  to  be  one  of 
the  lightest  bodies  in  existence.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  form  water  by  combining 
oxygen  and  hydrogen, 

CAVENDISH,  SIR  THOMAS,  &.  in 
Suffolk  about  1557,  d.  1592  ; a celebrated 
English  navigator.  In  early  life  he 
wasted  his  patrimony  in  extravagant 
living,  and  to  repair  his  fortunes  fitted 
out,  in  1586,  an  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth 
round  the  world,  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  returning,  after  an  absence  of 
over  two  years,  with  much  booty  plundered 
from  the  Spaniards.  In  a second  voyage, 
which  he  undertook  in  1591,  his  ships  were 
shattered  by  a storm,  and  he  died  on  I 
attempting  to  return. 

CA^ARE,  a salted  preparation  of  the 
roes  of  sturgeon,  and  similar  fish,  made 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  roes,  after  being  skinned,  cleansed, 
and  sun  dried,  are  salted  and  stored  in 
barrels.  It  is  no  longer  repmted  a great 
luxury. 

CAVOUR,  COUNT  DI,  6.  at  Turin,  1810, 
d.  1861 ; a great  Itahan  statesman. 
When  about  21  years  of  ace  he  came  to 


England  to  investigate  our  system  of 
government.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
urged  the  adoption  of  constitutional  rule 
in  his  native  land.  As  Premier  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  he  did  as 
much  in  the  Cabinet  as  Garibaldi  in  the 
field,  to  achieve  the  union  of  Italy. 

CAWNPORE,  an  important  town  of 
about  200,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
North-West  Provinces  of  India,  1,000  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges.  It 
is  a great  railway  centre,  carrying  on 
considerable  trade  in  agricultural  products, 
and  manufactiulng  cotton  and  other 
textile  fabrics.  It  was  at  Cawnpore  that 
Nana  Sahib,  in  the  course  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  1857,  caused  the  European 
women  and  children  to  be  massacred,  and 
their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  a well. 

CAXTON,  WILLIAM,  h.  in  Kent,  1421, 
d.  at  Westminster,  1491 ; introduced  the 
printing-press  into  England.  He  lived 
abroad,  chiefly  at  Bruges,  for  many  years 
from  1441,  and  there  learnt  the  newly- 
invented  art  of  printing.  He  returned 
to  England,  about  1471,  and  set  up  a 
printing-press  near  Westminster  Abbey. 

‘ ‘ The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,” 
published  in  1474,  was  the  second,  if  not 
the  first,  book  printed  in  England.  “ The 
Tale  of  Troye  ” was  perhaps  the  first. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  a strong  red 
pepper  made  from  the  pods  of  many  kinds 
of  Capsicum,  which  grovr  freely  in  the 
Tropics.  The  fruit  is  dried,  pounded, 
baked,  and  again  pounded  to  produce  the 
pepper.  If  taken  in  excess,  it  is  a poison. 

CAYMAN,  a name  applied  to  the 
alligator  found  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

CECIL,  ROBERT.  See  Salish^inj,  Mar- 
quis of. 

CECIL,  WILLIAM  (Lord  Burleigh). 
J).  at  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  1520,  d.  1598  ; 
the  trusty  chief  minister  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, from  1558  until  his  death.  After  six 
years  at  Cambridge,  he  studied  law  at 
Gray’s  Inn.  He  was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Protector  Somerset,  but  held  no 
public  office  during  Mary’s  reign.  Eliza- 
beth appointed  him  Secretary  of  State  at 
her  first  council  at  Hatfield.  She  exactly 
described  the  man  when  she  then  addressed 
to  him  these  memorable  w'ords : “ This 
judgment  I have  of  you — that  you  will 
not  be  corrupted  with  any  manner  of 
gifts,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  the 
State,  and  that  vnthout  respect  to  my 
private  will  you  will  give  me  such  counsel 
as  you  think  best.”  The  story  of  his 
public  life  is  the  history  of  Blizabetli’s 
reign.  She  created  him  Baron  of  Burleigh, 
and  appointed  him  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

CECILIA,  SAINT,  an  early  Christian 
martyr,  whose  Acts  describe  her  as  being 
frequently  engaged  in  playing  on  an  instru- 
ment of  music,  and  singing  the  divine 
praises.  She  suffered  martyrdom  by  the 
sword  in  230,  after  a miraculous  escape 
from  death  by  boiling  in  a cauldron.  It 
is  as  the  patroness  of  music  that  she  is 
honoured,  and  Dryden’s“  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia’s  Day,”  one  of  the  noblest  odes  in 
the  language,  perpetuates  her  fame.  O’he 
Church  keeps  her  festival  on  November 
22nd. 

CEDAR,  a cone-bearing  evergreen  tree, 
found  principally  on  the  mountains  of 
Western  Asia,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  17th  century, 
is  the  best  known.  The  branches  are 
often  nearly  horizontal,  forming  a,  series 
of  floors,  from  which  the  cones  spring  up. 
It  grows  very  slowly  to  the  height  of  80 
to  100  feet,  and  may  attain  a girth  of  30 
to  40  feet.  Its  red,  fragi'ant  wood  is  veiy 
durable,  but  cannot  be  highly  polished. 

CELIBACY,  an  abstention  from  married 
life  from  religious  motives.  The  priests 


of  Isis,  and  of  Buddha,  and  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  furnish  examples  of  celibacy  in 
the  heathen  world.  In  the  Christian 
Church  it  has  been  the  rule  for  monks 
and  nuns  since  the  first  great  Christian 
monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Benedict, 
at  Monte  Cassino,  near  Naples,  in  the 
6th  centurjn  But  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory  Vii.  (Hildebrand), 
in  the  11th  century,  that  celibacy  was 
made  compulsory  on  all  in  Holy  Orders. 
It  is  still  an  inflexible  rule  with  the  clergy 
in  the  E.oman  Catholic  Chturh,  but  since 
the  Reformation  it  has  been  repudiated  in 
the  Anglican  Church. 

CELLINI,  EENVEJJUTO,  5-  at  Florence, 
1500,  d.  about  1571 ; a famous  sculptor. 
Among  his  medallions  and  bronzes  are 
“ Leda  and  the  Swans,”  “Atlas  supporting 
the  World,”  and  “ Perseus  vith  the  head 
of  Medusa.”  He  wrote  a most  interesting 
autobio, graphy. 

CELLULOID,  a substance  first  made 
about  1856,  composed  of  paper,  camphor, 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  can  be 
produced  in  any  colour,  and  in  any  degree 
of  hardness.  W'nen  plastic  at  175°  P., 
it  can  be  shaped  into  any  form,  or  when 
hard,  like  ivory  or  coral,  can  be  carved  or 
turned.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  unless 
chemically  treated.  The  articles  which 
are  manufactured  from  it  are  innumerable, 
such  as  collars,  cuffs,  combs,  buttoiLs, 
thimbles,  knife  handles,  billiard  bails, 
and  chess-pieces. 

CELT,  a cutting  instrument  like  an  axe 
head,  found  in  ancient  tumuli  and  barrows, 
made  of  stone  or  bronze.  They  are  still 
found  well  preserved,  and  in  most  cases 
more  or  less  decorated. 

CELTS,  or  KELTS,  a race  wMch  in  early 
historic  times  inhabited  most  of  the  centi'e 
and  west  of  Europe.  Gradually  their 
great  and  wide-spread  power,  the  centre  of 
which  was  in  Gaul,  and  at  its  highest  point 
about  two  centuries  before  Clulst,  wa.s 
broken  down  by  the  Romans.  Tliere 
seem  to  have  been  two  chief  branches, 
differing  in  language  and  in  habits  ; one 
represented  now  by  the  Gaels  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands ; the  otlier  by  the 
Ancient  Britons,  now  represented  by  the 
Welsh  and  the  Bretons  (people  of  Brittany 
in  France).  They  practised  many  useful 
arts,  and  possessed  a considerable  litera- 
ture, chiefly  of  a legendary  character. 

CEMENT,  anj"  substance  capable  of 
uniting  bodies  firmly  together.  Such 
substances  may  be  classified  as  (1)  ad- 
hesive agents,  and  (2)  binders  for  brick 
and  stone.  The  former  class  include 
sealing-wax,  .a  mixture  of  shellac  and 
resin ; glue,  a jelly  obtained  by  boiling 
the  clippings  of  hides  and  the  like  in  water; 
paste,  boiled  flour  and  water ; and  putty, 
a compoimd  of  linseed  oil  and  ground 
chalk.  The  latter  class  comprises  mortar, 
Portland  cement,  Roman  cement,  and 
plaster  of  Paris ; Mortar  is  a mixture,  with 
water,  of  sand  and  lime  ; Portland  cement 
consists  of  limestone,  chalk,  or  marble, 
eombined  mtli  clay.  This  mixture, 
when  burnt,  forms  a quicklime,  and  tliis 
when  wetted,  swells,  becomes  hot,  and 
breaks  into  powder.  It  sets  slowly,  with 
the  appearance  and  finnness  of  stone. 
Roman  or  Hydraulic  cement  is  the  ground 
and  sifted  product  of  a burnt  mixture 
of  lime  and  clay.  It  hardens  rapidly  under 
water,  but  is  less  strong  than  Portland 
cement.  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  is  much  used  in  moulding  statues. 

CEMETERY,  literally  “a  sleeping  place,” 
is  the  name  applied  to  a burial  ground  not 
closely  connected  vith  a church  as  a 
chiu'chyard.  In  England,  every  person  is 
entitled  to  be  interred  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  parish  in  wlfich  he  dies,  unless  it  is 
closed  to  all  interments.  In  1850  the  Board 
of  Health,  acting  as  a Burial  Board  for  the 
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Metropolis,  was  empowered  to  close  the 
city  churchyards.  The  same  powers  were 
soon  granted,  throughout  England  and 
Scotland,  on  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
Municipal  authorities  may  be  constituted 
burial  boards  for  the  provision  and  manage- 
ment of  cemeteries,  and  parishes  may  com- 
bine for  this  purpose.  Expenses  beyond 
receipts  from  fees  are  chargeable  to  the 
poor  rate.  The  first  English  cemetery 
was  opened  at  Kensal  Green,  London,  in 
1832. 

CENIS.  See  Mont  Cenis. 

CENOBITES,  the  members  of  religious 
communities  who  share  a common  life,  as 
contrasted  with  hermits,  who  live  apart 
from  all  other  human  beings. 

CENOTAPH,  literally  “an  empty  tomb,”  i 
a monumental  tomb  raised  in  memory  of 
one  buried  elsewhere. 

CENSUS.  (1)  In  ancient  Home,  a 
declaration  before  the  censors,  by  heads 
of  famihes,  every  five  years,  of  the  value 
of  their  property,  and  the  names  and  ages 
of  their  families.  Tins  determined  the 
amount  of  a man’s  taxation,  the  degree  of 
his  political  power,  and  his  liability  to  mili- 
tary service.  (2)  In  modern  times,  the 
official  enumeration  of  the  population, 
together  with  a statistical  account  respect- 
ing age,  sex,  occupation,  and  the  hire.  A 
census  has  been  taken  in  Great  Britain 
every  ten  years  since  1801,  and  in  Ireland 
since  1811.  In  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States  a census  is  taken  every  five 
years. 

CENTAUR,  one  of  an  ancient  race  of 
savage  men  living  in  the  hills  of  Thessaly, 
who,  according  to  Greek  fable,  were  the 
offspring  of  Ixion  and  a cloud.  In  ancient 
works  of  art  the  centaurs  are  represented 
as  men  from  head  to  loins,  vith  the 
remaining  part  of  the  body  like  that  of  a 
horse.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Thessahans  were  celebrated 
horsemen. 

CENTENARY,  consisting  of  a hundred; 
the  commemoration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  an  important  event,  or 
of  the  birth  of  a famous  person.  This  has 
become  a common  practice  in  recent 
times.  A Mcentenary,  in  like  manner,  is 
the  commemoration  of  an  event  that 
occurred  two  hundred  years  ago. 

CENTIGRADE,  the  name  applied  to  the 
thermometer  introduced  by  Celsius,  about 
1742,  and  now  universally  used  by 
scientists.  The  space  between  the  freez- 
ing and  boiling  points  of  water  is 
divided  into  100  equal  parts  or  degrees. 
The  freezing  point  is  0°  and  the  boiling 
point  100° ; whereas  in  the  Fahrenheit 
thermometer,  commonly  used  in  England, 
the  freezing  point  of  water  is  taken  as 
32°  and  the  boiling  point  as  212°. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  consists  of  the 
republics  of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and 

CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY,  a point  with 
respect  to  any  body  at  v^'hich  its  whole 
weight  may  be  supposed  to  act.  If  the 
body  be  supported  at  this  point  the  body 
will  balance  about  it  in  any  i)osition 
whatever.  In  the  case  of  bodies  of 
regular  geometric  form  and  homogeneous 
structure,  the  Centre  of  Gravity  corre- 
sponds with  the  geometric  centre. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
to  fly  away  from  the  centre  which  any 
body  exhibits  when  constrained  to  move 
in  a circle.  This  tendency  is  clearly 
felt  w’hen  a person  swings  a weight  round 
by  means  of  a piece  of  string,  and  may 
become  so  great  as  to  break  the  string 
if  the  velocity  be  sufficiently  increased. 
The  principle  i.-  well  exemplified  in 
Maxim’s  “ Flying-machine.”  The  so- 
called  force  is  due  to  the  property  of 
Inertia  (which  sec;. 


CEORL,  a freeman  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  with  no  nobility  of  birth.  He 
could  never  become  an  “ eorl,”  but  if  he 
acquired  600  acres  of  land,  -with  a church 
and  a house,  he  became  a “ thegn,”  and 
his  descendant,  in  the  third  generation, 
might  claim  nobility  by  birth.  A ceorl, 
without  land,  although  nominally  free, 
was  obliged  to  attach  himself  to  a landed 
proprietor,  and  so  became  practically 
a serf. 

CERBERUS,  in  Grecian  story,  the  dog 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades.  He 
is  usually  represented  with  three  heads, 
and  with  serpents  round  his  neck. 

CERDIC,  the  founder  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  from  whom  the  reign- 
I ing  house  of  Great  Britain  is  descended. 
In  495  he  sailed  up  Southampton  Water, 
with  his  son  Cynric,  and  defeated  the 
Britons.  Gradually  he  conquered  the 
southern  districts  from  Surrey  to  Somerset. 

CERES,  the  Roman  name  of  the  Greek 
Derrteter,  “ mother  earth,”  the  goddess  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  Romans,  who  sacrificed  pigs  to  her. 
honoured  her  with  a festival  called 
Cerealia,  and  placed  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate  in  her  temple.  She  is  frequently 
represented  with  ears  of  corn  round  her 
head,  poppies  in  her  left  hand,  and  a 
sceptre  in  her  right.  Her  daughter, 
Proserpine,  married  to  Pluto,  spent  part  of 
the  year  in  Hades  with  her  husband, 
and  part  of  the  year  on  earth  with  her 
mother. 

CERVANTES,  MIGUEL  DE,  &.  near 
Madrid,  1547,  d.  1616  ; the  author  of  the 
world-famous  “ Bon  Quixote.”  He  spent 
some  fourteen  years  in  the  army,  taking 
part  in  operations  against  the  pirates  of 
Algiers,  by  whom  he  was  enslaved  for  five 
years.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  literature,  writing  over  twenty  plays, 
some  poems  and  romances.  His  chief 
title  to  fame,  however,  rests  upon  his 
“ Don  Quixote,”  a romance  in  which  he 
narrates  the  diverting  adventures  of  his 
hero,  and  humorously  satirises  at  the  same 
knight-errants  and  their  fabulous  doings. 

CETACEA  is  an  order  of  mammals, 
which  contains  the  whale,  dolphin,  and 
porpoise.  All  cetaceans  are  wholly 
aquatic,  and  are  so  adapted  to  life  in  the 
water  that  Buffon  classed  the  whale  as 
a fish.  In  reality,  however,  they  suckle 
their  young,  breathe  air.  and  are  warm 
blooded  like  other  mammals.  They  are 
shaped  like  fish  in  order  to  traverse  the 
water  easily.  The  fore-limbs  are  repre- 
sented by  broad  flattened  paddles,  the 
hind  limbs  are  absent,  and  the  tail  is 
furnished  with  a horizontal  fin,  not 
vertical  as  in  fish.  There  are  no  external 
ears  ; the  nostrils  are  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  head  ; the  skin  is  hairless,  but  the 
body  is  protected  from  chill  by  a dense 
layer  of  sub-cutaneous  fat,  w'hich  is  known 
as  hlidober.  A special  form  of  fat  is 
present  also  in  the  head  of  the  sperm 
whale,  which  is  known  as  spermaceti. 
Teeth  are  present  in  both  jaws  in  some 
cases,  in  the  lower  jaw  only  in  others,  and 
are  absent  altogether  in  the  adult  in  the 
whalebone  whales.  Whalebone  is  com- 
posed of  horny  plates  that  hang  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  in  certain  species  ; the.se 
plates  form  a strainer  which  retains  jelly 
fish  and  other  small  fry  that  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  whale,  whilst  permittiug  the 
water  to  escape.  One  of  the  largest 
denizens  of  the  ocean  is  thus  enabled  to 
prey  on  the  smallest.  In  the  narwhal  only 
one  or  two  teeth  exist  in  the  adult,  but 
these  take  the  form  of  long  tusks  in  the 
male,  and  are  of  value  to  man,  being  sold 
as  ivory.  One  more  article  of  commerce 
is  obtained  from  the  whale,  viz,  ambergris, 
which  is  a fatty  material  found  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  apparently  derived 


from  the  half  digested  bodies  of  the  cuttle* 
fish,  on  v/hich  the  cachalot  whale  feeds. 

CETSWAYO.  See  Ketchwayo. 

CEYLON.  Refer  to  Index. 

CHABLIS,  a small  town  about  90  miles 
south-east  of  Paris,  suri'ounded  by  vine- 
yards which  produce  the  v/hite  wine  of  that 
name,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  it. 

CHAD,  SAINT,  (Ceadda)  was  Bishop  of 
York  and  afterwards  of  Mercia.  He  died  in 
672,  having  gained  a great  reputation  for 
piety  and  humility, 

CHAIN -ARMOUR.  Armour  formed  of 
iron  links,  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  much  more  flexible  than  plate- 
armour,  but  more  liable  to  be  pierced  by 
a spear-point.  It  was  often  worn  under 
plate-armour.  It  is  still  used  in  the  interior 
of  Asia. 

CHALCE'DON,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  over  against  Byzantium  (Constanti- 
nople), near  the  site  of  the  present  Scutari. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  held  in  451  A.D. 
declared  its  belief  in  the  duality  of  the 
natures  united  in  the  one  person  of  Christ, 
the  doctrine  now  held  by  the  vast  bulk  of 
Christians. 

CHALCSD'ONY,  a beautiful  kind  of 
quartz,  found  in  abundance  near  Chalcedon, 
and  also  in  other  places.  It  is  much  used 
for  making  brooches,  necklaces,  etc.  It  is 
found  in  various  colours,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  have  separate  names,  as  onyx, 
agate,  carnelian,  and  sard. 

CHALGROVE,  a village  13  miles  south- 
east of  Oxford.  Here  Hampden,  the  great 
Parliamentarian,  received  his  death  wound 
in  a skirmish  with  Prince  Rupert’s  cavalry. 

CHALK,  of  which  the  Downs  and  the 
Dorset  Heights,  and  so  many  of  the  rolling 
hills  in  England,  consist,  is  a compound 
of  calcium,  carbon,  and  oxygen.  Formed 
ages  ago  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  of 
the  shells  of  minute  sea-creatures,  it  con- 
tains the  fossilised  remains  of  many  animals 
now  extinct,  and  the  process  by  which  it 
was  formed  is  now  going  on  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  By  heating,  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  driven  off  from  chalk,  and  we  get  lime. 

CHALBXERS,  THOMAS,  b.  1780,  d.  1874; 
the  leader  of  the  great  secession  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church 
in  Scotland,  was  an  ardent  Christian,  a man 
of  great  cultivation  and  penetration,  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  ever 
known.  Believing  that  the  system  of 
patronage,  as  exercised,  was  a hindrance 
to  Christian  progress,  he  and  470  other 
ministers  left  the  established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  sacrificed  their  incomes 
rather  than  sanction  the  continuance  of 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  an  ancient 
town  in  the  east  of  France,  has  considerable 
trade  in  champagne  wine,  and  is  also  largely 
engaged  in  making  beer.  Its  history  goes 
back  to  the  Roman  times.  In  451,  A.D., 
Attila  was  defeated  near  Chalons  by 
a combined  army  of  Romans  and  Franks, 
and  Western  Europe  was  saved  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns. 

CHAMiELEON,  a kind  of  tree-haunting 
lizard  common  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  the 
south  of  Spain.  Its  great  peculiarities  are 
its  varying  colour,  the  lightning  speed 
with  W'hich  it  darts  out  its  long  tongue 
to  catch  the  insect  marked  out  as  its 
prey,  and  the  fact  that  its  eyes  may 
move  independently  of  one  another.  Its 
colour  varies  from  dark  brown  to  bright 
green,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
objects  amongst  which  it  is  resting  at 
the  time. 

CHAMBERLAIN  (Office).  Refer  to 
Index. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  JOSEPH,  b.  in 
London,  1836,  but  entered  on  a business 
career  in  Birmingham.  He  took  a very 
active  part  in  the  municipal  life  of  that 
city,  was  three  times  its  mayor,  and,  in 
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1876,  was  elected  one  of  its  representatives 
m parliament.  In  1880  he  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
a seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  six  years  later 
he  broke  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Home 
Kule  question,  joined  the  Liberal 
Unionists  and  co-operated  with  the 
Conservatives.  His  greatest  ministerial 
work  was  done  as  Colonial  Secretary,  1895- 
1903.  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  his 
office  in  order  to  obtain  greater  freedom 
of  action  in  the  promulgation  of  his  views 
on  the  closer  linking  of  the  colonies  to  the 
Mother  Country  by  a system  of  preferential 
tariffs. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE.  See 

Commerce.  Chambers  of. 

CHAMBERS,  W.  & R.  Among  the 
causes  which  helped  the  great  progress 
made  by  Britain  in  the  19th  centuiy,  the 
spread  of  education  takes  a conspicuous 
place.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  hardly  a w’orking  man  could  read. 
How  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  who  can- 
not. The  precise  part  played  in  this  re- 
volution by  popular  literature,  it  would  be 
hard  to  apportion ; but,  undoubtedly,  the 
healthful  literature  which  the  above  firm 
took  the  lead  in  producing,  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  it.  Commencing  in  a 
small  way  at  Edinburgh,  in  about  1820, 
the  two  brothers,  William  and  Robert,  went 
on  in  steady  success  until  their  business' 
attained  the  large  dimensions  of  to-day. 

CHAMBERTIN,  a famed  brand  of  red 
Burgundy  produced  from  the  vineyards 
on  the  hillsides  of  the  Cote  d’  Or,  in  the 
north-east  of  France. 

CHAMBORD  (Henri  Charles),  COMTE 
DE,  h.  1820,  d.  1883  ; son  of  the  Due 
de  Berri,  and  last  of  the  older  branch 
of  the  Bourbon  familjr,  might  have  been 
king  of  France,  had  his  principles  been  as 
capable  of  concealment  as  those  of  many 
who  have  occupied  a throne.  Entreated 
in  1873  to  state  his  views,  he  refused  to 
abate  any  of  his  claims  to  rule  by  divine 
right.  In  1875  France  was  again  i^ro- 
claimed  a E,epublic,  and  in  1883  the 
Comte  died,  leaving  his  claims,  such  as 
they  were,  to  the  Comte  de  Paris. 

CHAMOIS,  a species  of  antelope  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  About  the  size  of  a large 
goat,  its  swiftness  and  sureness  of  foot  are 
such  that  pursuit  is  vain,  while  its  scent  and 
hearing  are  so  keen  that  approach  is  diffi- 
cult. The  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and 
the  skin  makes  a soft  wash  leather  called 
“ Shammy.” 

CHAMOI^IX,  or  CH.&MOUNI,  a valley 
in  the  extreme  east  of  France,  50  miles 
south  of  Lake  Geneva.  From  Chamonix 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  usually  made, 
and  the  inhabitants  all  depend,  more  or 
less,  on  tourists  for  their  living. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a district  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  comprising  the  depart- 
ments of  Marne,  Aube,  and  Ardennes,  and 
parts  of  the  surrounding  departments. 
The  wine  so  called  is  the  produce  of  the 
vineyards  of  Champagne,  and  requires 
^eat  care  in  its  preparation.  It  is  stored 
in  cellars  hewn  out  of  the  limestone,  in 
which  the  district  abounds. 

CHAMPERTY.  Refer  to  Index. 

CHAMPLAIN,  SAMUEL  DE,  one  of  the 
early  French  settlers  in  America,  made 
several  voyages  of  discovery  round  Canada 
between  1603  and  1608.  He  founded 
Quebec  in  1608,  and  in  1609  discovered 
Lake  Champlain. 

CHAMPS  ELYSEES,  an  open  space  with 
avenues  of  trees  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  betw'een  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  and 
the  Pont  des  Invalides.  Here,  in  the  sea- 
son, the  fashionables  of  Paris  drive,  walk, 
and  lounge,  as  London  people  do  in  Hyde 
Park.  Marie  de  Medicis  planted  the  first 


avenue  in  1616,  and  other  plantations  have 
been  made  at  various  times  since. 

CHANCELLOR,  THE  LORD.  Refer  to 
ItkIgx. 

CHANCELLOR,  RICHARD,  an  English 
seaman  who,  in  1553,  made  his  way  by  the 
White  Sea  to  Moscow,  where  he  obtained 
permission  for  English  ships  to  trade  freely 
with  Russia.  Soon  afterwards  the  Muscovy 
Company  was  formed. 

CHMIDOS,  SIR  JOHN,  one  of  the  great 
captains  who  served  under  the  Black 
Prince  in  France  and  Spain.  He  defeated 
du  Guesclin  at  Auray,  and  made  him 
prisoner,  and  won  the  esteem  of  the  French 
for  his  generosity  and  moderation,  as  well 
as  bravery. 

CHANGELING,  It  was  at  one  time  a 
common  belief  that  fairies  would  take 
away  a healthy  child,  and  leave  a puny 
weakling,  one  of  their  own,  in  its  place. 
The  child  supposed  to  have  been  thus  left 
was  called  a changeling.  (See  Shake- 
speare’s Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  I., 
ScGriG  I. 

CHANNEL,  THE  ENGLISH,  called  La 
Manche  (the  sleeve)  by  the  French,  is  21 
miles  wide  between  Dover  and  Cape  Gris- 
nez,  and  140  from  Sidmouth  to  St.  Malo. 
Its  general  depth  is  about  200  feet,  with 
a few  hollows  here  and  there  as  deep  again. 
The  Channel  Tunnel,  begun  in  1878,  near 
Dover,  seems  never  likely  to  be  finished,  but 
if  the  coal  found  in  the  course  of  the 
borings  proves  workable,  the  work  will  not 
have  been  wasted. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  These  islands, 
including  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney  and 
Sark,  are  the  oldest  oversea  possessions  of 
the  English  crowm.  having  been  attached 
to  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  people,  about  90,000  in  number, 
adhere  to  their  old  customs,  and  within 
well-defined  limits  make  their  own  laws. 
They  are  very  industrious  and  law-abiding. 
Large  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  are  e.xported  to  the  English 
markets.  In  the  rural  parishes  a French 
patois  is  still  used,  but  English  is 
commonly  spoken. 

CHANTILLY,  a towm  in  France,  26  miles 
north  of  Paris,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  environments,  and  for  the  magnificent 
castle  erected  by  the  Due  D’Aumale,  and 
presented  to  the  French  Institute  in  1886. 
With  the  library,  paintings,  and  other 
objects  of  art  included,  the  total  value  is 
about  £2,000,000.  Chantilly  is  celebrated 
for  its  horse  races  ; population  5,000. 

CHANTREY,  SIR  FRANCIS,  5.  1781, 
d.  1841  ; was  the  son  of  a small  farmer  in 
Derbyshire.  He  began  life  as  a carver  and 
gilder  in  Sheffield,  but  soon  came  to  London 
to  study  portrait-painting  and  sculpture 
at  the  Academy.  His  first  success,  in  1808, 
was  soon  followed  by  numerous  commis- 
sions for  busts  and  statues.  His  “ Sleeping 
Children  ” in  Lichfield  Cathedral  is  world 
renowned.  He  left  a large  sum,  the  interest 
of  which  he  directed  should  be  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  the  best  works  of  con- 
temporary or  recent  British  artists. 

CHANTRY.  A chapel  endow’ed  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests  daily 
to  say  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  donors  or  other  persons  named  by 
them. 

CHAPEL  ROYAL,  tlie  ecclesiastical 
establishment  connected  with  the  king’s 
court.  It  consists  of  a dean,  sub-dean, 
two  domestic  chaplains,  eleven  chaplains 
in  ordinary,  and  twenty-five  honorary 
chaplains,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  part, 
as  required,  in  conducting  divine  service  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  James’s  Palace. 

CHAPMAN,  GEORGS,  h.  1550,  d.  1634  ; 
was  a poet,  di’amatist,  and  translator  of  no 
mean  ability.  His  poetical  rendering  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  gained 
enthusiastic  admiration  fi’om  able  critics. 


He  wrote  many  plays,  from  which  nume- 
rous passages  can  be  selected  worthy  of 
Shakespeare  himself. 

CHAPTER-HOUSE,  the  building  where 
the  clergy  connected  with  a cathedral  meet 
to  transact  ecclesiastical  business.  Some 
of  the  chapter-houses,  notably  those  of 
York,  Southwell,  and  WeUs,  are  of  great 
architectural  beauty. 

CHARADE,  a kind  of  riddle  in  which  a 
word  has  to  be  guessed.  The  various  syl- 
lables of  the  given  word  are  hinted  at  by 
means  of  pantomime  or  oral  remarks  or 
written  fines,  and  then  the  whole  word 
in  the  same  way,  after  which  the  answer 
has  to  be  given. 

CHARCOAL,  the  carbonaceous  substance 
left  from  wood,  after  its  other  elements  have 
been  driven  off  by  heating,  without  allowing 
it  to  undergo  combustion.  This  is  done 
by  burning  the  wood  with  only  a limited 
supply  of  air,  so  that  the  other  elements 
are  consumed  while  the  carbon  remains 
almost  undiminished. 

CHARD.  See  Rorlce's  Drift. 

CHARING  CROSS,  a district  in  London, 
on  the  east  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  so 
named  because  here  stood  one  of  the  nume- 
rous crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  memory 
of  his  “ loved  queen  ” Eleanor.  The  cross 
in  the  yard  of  Charing  Cross  Station  is  a 
good  modern  representation  of  the 
original. 

CHARITY  COKSnSSIONERS,  the  four 
members  of  the  commission  created  by 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of  1853,  and 
empowered  to  enqture  into  the  nature, 
objects,  and  management  of  charities  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions named  in  the  Act.  Their  powers 
were  extended  by  subsequent  Acts,  but 
some  of  these  powers,  as  far  as  they  apply 
to  endowments  held  solely  for  educational 
purposes,  were  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Education  by  Orders  in  Council,  issued 
in  1901  and  1902. 

CHARIVARI,  originally  a mock 
serenade  of  pots  and  pans  indiilged  in  to 
mark  the  popular  displeasure  at  some  act 
of  the  persons  thus  ridiculed.  The  term 
is  now  applied  to  such  periodicals  as 
Punch,  in  which  public  characters  are 
satirised  and  caricatured. 

CHARLATAN,  a member  of  a particular 
branch  of  the  medimval  nfinstrels  of 
Provence,  in  France,  who  amused  the 
populace  by  their  coarse  jests  and 
buffoonery.  In  England  the  name  was 
applied  particularly  to  the  itinerant 
vendor  of  quack  remedies  guaranteed  to 
cure  ” all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.”  and 
hence  to  anyperson  who  makesaprofession 
of  skill  or  knowledge  not  really  possessed. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  h.  742,  d'.  814 ; Edng 
of  the  Franks,  and  Emperor  of  tlie  Romans, 
was  one  of  the  great  warriors  and  states- 
men of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks  over  Gaul  and  Italy,  as  well  as  over 
a good  part  of  Spain  and  Germany,  but  his 
successors  had  not  the  ability  to  perpetuate 
his  sway.  Like  our  ovm  Alfred,  he  had  a 
high  idea  of  tlie  value  of  education,  and 
did  much  to  promote  it. 

CHARLES  I.,  king  of  England  from  1623 
to  1649,  was  born  in  1600  at  Dunfermline, 
before  his  father  came  to  England  as  king. 
In  private  fife  a virtuous  and  honourable 
gentleman,  as  a king  he  thought  he  could 
“ do  no  wrong,”  even  when  breaking  his 
plighted  word.  The  theory  of  the  “ Divine 
right  of  kings  ” seemed  to  possess  his 
whole  nature,  and  this,  together  with  his 
fondness  for  taking  advice  from  those 
whom  he  liked,  rather  than  from  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  wise,  proved  his  ruin. 
Heiuietta,  Buckingham,  Laud,  Strafford, 
each  must  bear  the  blame  of  leading  him 
astray,  and  he  paid  with  his  fife  for  being 
thus  led.  The  body  of  the  nation  was  de- 
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termined  to  stop  his  unlauiul  acts,  and, 
fortunately,  it  had  leaders  whose  wisdom 
equalled  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
Hardly  a year  had  passed  since  his  accession 
when  the  first  conflict  arose  between  Charles 
and  the  Parliament  over  the  impeachment 
of  Buckingham.  The  Petition  of  Right, 
tgreed  to  in  1628,  had  been  disregarded 
by  the  time  Parliament  met  in  1629,  and 
their  remonstrances  were  met  by  dissolu- 
tion, Till  1G40  England  was  without  a 
Parliament,  and  during  this  period  occurred 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Eliotand  theprosecu- 
tion  of  Hampden  for  refusing  to  pay  ship- 
money.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  caused  by 
Charles’s  attempt  to  introduce  Episcopacy, 
necessitated  the  calling  of  a Parliament  in 
1640.  November  of  that  year  saw  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  deter- 
mined toput  an  end  to  Charles’s  illegal  acts. 
Nothing  but  war  could  now  decide  the 
dispute,  and  from  1642  to  1645  the  struggle 
went  on  with  varying  fortnn&s.  The  defeat 
at  Naseby  put  an  end  to  Charles’s  hopes. 
The  Scots,  to  whom  he  fled,  surrendered 
him  to  the  Parliament,  and  after  long 
negotiation  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
levying  war  on  tlie  nation.  His  manly 
death  at  ‘VA'liitehall  made  his  errors  for- 
gotten for  a time,  and  paved  the  way  for 
his  son’s  accession  when  the  strong  hand 
of  Cromwell  was  removed. 

CHARLES  II.,  son  of  Charles  L,  5.  1630, 
d.  1685,  detennined  early  in  life  to  let  no 
excess  of  principle  ruin  his  worldly  j)ros- 
pects,  as  it  had  done  his  father’.s.  "On  the 
latter’s  execution,  he  signed  the  Covenant 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  king  in  Scotland. 
Cromwnll’s  successes  put  an  end  to  his 
kingship  for  a time,  but  his  turn  came  in 
1660.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  enjoyments  his 
position  could  command.  The  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland, 
our  naval  defeats  by  the  Dutch,  his  shame- 
ful truckling  to  France  ; these  are  bub  a few 
of  the  disgraces  Char  lesbrought  on  England. 
The  Great  Plague  of  1665,  and  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  seem  fitting  preludes  to  the 
disasters  of  the  reign.  In  1667  the  Dutch 
sailed  triiunphantly  up  the  Thames  and 
burnt  the  dockyard  of  Chatham.  Soon 
afterwards  Charles  made  a secret  treaty 
with  Louis  XIV.,  in  w'hich  lie  bound  him- 
self to  try  and  restore  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England  with  Louis’  aid,  w’’nile  the 
latter  wastobeleft  free  tomaketheconquest 
of  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  storm 
which  his  “Declaration  of  Itidulgence  ” 
(1673)  raised  made  Charles  halt  in  his 
religious  scliemes,  and  the  reception  of 
Titus  Oates’ story  of  the  Popish,  plot  showed 
hhn  how  strong  the  feeling  was  against 
popery.  The  Rye  House  Plot,  however,  in 
1683,  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  ven- 
geance on  the  Whigs  who  had  so  1 ong  braved 
him  ; and  it  was  easy,  with  tlie  help  of 
servile  judges,  to  get  men,  like  Lord 
William  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  be- 
headed for  the  crime  of  attempting  the  king’s 
assassination,  a crime  from  which  their 
natures  would  have  recoiled.  Erom  that 
time  Charles  did  as  he  liked,  but  his  re- 
viving plans  for  restoring  Roman  Catholi- 
cism were  cut  short  by  death. 

CHARLES  V , b.  1500,  d.  1558  ; Emperor 
of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain,  was  the 
central  figure  in  Europe  during  the  active 
])art  of  his  life.  As  King  of  Spain  his 
anxieties  were  few,  for  the  Inquisition  kept 
religious  matters  quiet  there,  and  the  New 
World  provided  an  outlet  for  the  energies 
of  his  Spanish  subjects.  Bub  as  Emperor 
()[  Germany  he  had  to  keep  the  peace  as 
far  as  possible  betw'cen  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  and  to  guard  his  empire  from 
aggression  on  the  sidfe  of  France.  The 
balancing  measures  of  Henry  VIH.  of 
England  kept  Charles  from  ever  fighting  it 
out  with  France,  and  he  was  well  content 


to  be  able  to  hand  on  his  dominions  practi- 
cally intact  to  his  son  Philip,  afterwards 
the  husband  of  our  Queen  Mary. 

CHARLES  XII.  OP  SWEDEN,  b.  1682, 
d.  1718  ; one  of  the  meteoric  characters 
that  dart  across  the  page  of  history  to 
teach  mankind  what  to  avoid,  became  king 
in  1697.  His  accession  was  the  signal  for 
a concerted  attack  on  Sweden,  which  be 
most  skilfully  repelled.  In  1709  he  ad- 
vanced into  Russia,  but  his  supplies  were 
cut  off,  and  he  met  with  a crushing  defeat 
at  Pultowa,  at  the  hantls  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Other  wara  followed,  and,  ex- 
posing hhnself  recklessly,  he  received  hi.s 
death  wound  at  the  siege  of  Freclericsball, 
Norway. 

CHARLES  EDWARD,  “ THE  YOUNG 
PRETENDER,”  b.  1720,  d.  1788  ; grand- 
son of  James  II.,  was  in  early  life  a gallant 
and  accomplished  man,  but  the  destiny 
that  made  him  a wanderer  with  a claim  to 
a crown  was  largely  responsible  for  causing 
him  to  end  his  days  as  a drunken  profligate. 
His  bold  attempt  to  gain  the  throne  in 
1745,  his  wanderings  after  the  Battle 
of  Oulloden,  and  the  brave  devotion  of 
Flora  Macdonald,  create  an  interest  in  him 
that  his  subsequent  degradation  fails  to 
sustain.  He  died  at  Rome. 

CHARLESTON,  a seaport  in  the  south- 
east of  the  United  States,  is  an  outlet  for 
much  of  the  rice  and  cotton  produced  in 
that  country.  It  saw  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  Civil  War  ; the  bombardment  of  Port 
Sumter,  at  Charlestom  on  April  12th,  1861, 
being  the  first  hostile  act  committed  by  the 
Confederates;  population  50,000. 

CHARLOTTE,  PRLNCESS  AUGUSTA, 
b.  1796,  d.  1817  ; the  only  daughter  of 
George  IV.  and  his  wife,  Queen  Ceiroline  ; 
was  an  amiable  and  talented  girl,  who  gave 
promise  of  a happy  destiny.  She  married, 

3 816,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  and 
died,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation,  in  the 
following  year',  wthout  issue. 

CHARO'H  (ch=k),  in  classical  mythology, 
the  boatman  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  convey 
souls  across  the  Styx,  which  flowed  round 
the  lower  world.  A coin  wa.s  generally 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  before 
burial,  to  pay  the  fare. 

CHARTER.  In  historical  writings  the 
word  refers  to  documents  by  which  the 
sovereign  promises  to  confer  or  preserve 
certain  rights  and  privileges  to  his  subjects, 
or  some  part  of  them,  as  “ The  Great 
Charter,”  and  the  charters  of  cities. 

CHARTERHOUSE  (Ohartrense),  a school 
and  an  asylum  or  almshouse  for  the  aged, 
near  Aldcrsgate  Street,  London.  Founded 
in  1370  as  a Carthusian  monastery,  it 
underwent  various  vicissitudes  until,  in 
1611,  Thomas  Sutton  bought  it  and  en- 
dowed it  for  the  above  purposes.  The 
school  is  now  removed  to  a site  near  Godai- 
ming, in  Surrey,  Many  famous  men,  includ- 
ing Addison,  Westley,  Grote,  and  Thackeray 
were  educated  here, 

CHARTER-PARTY.  See  Commercial 
Bictionarv. 

CHARTISTS.  From  1832  to  1839  a cry 
for  an  extension  of  the  Reform  Act  was 
pretty  general  among  the  working  classes, 
and  in  the  latter  year  a petition  to  Parlia- 
ment was  prepared  in  favour  of  what  was 
called  the  “ People’s  Charter,”  purporting 
to  bear  over  a million  signatures.  On  its 
rejection,  the  agitation  culminated  in  riots 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  1848 
Feargus  O’Connor,  the  Chartist  leader, 
organised  a great  procession  to  march  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  demand  the 
passage  of  the  Charter ; but  the  rain,  and 
the  sight  of  the  special  constables,  damped 
the  ardour  of  his  supporters,  and  from  tliat 
time  the  Chartist  agitation  ceased  to  be 
formidable. 

CHARTRES,  a city  situated  about 
50  miles  south-west  of  Paris,  famous  for 


its  cathedral : a magnificent  Gothlo 
structure,  with  beautifully  designed  spires. 
It  is  lavishly  adorned  with  statues,  and 
contains  about  100  windows  filled  with 
stained  glass  of  the  13th  century. 

CHARTREUSE,  LA  GRANDE,  a famous 
Carthusian  monastery  near  Grenoble,  in 
France.  The  monks  have  kept  most 
successfully  the  secret  of  their  famous 
“ liqueur,”  and  will  most  probably  con- 
tinue its  manufacture  either  in  Switzerland 
or  England  now  that  they  are  exiled. 

CHARYB'DIS,  now  Gal ofaro,  a whirlpool 
in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  between  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Opposite,  near  the  Italian  coast, 
was  the  rock  of  Scylla,  in  avoiding  which 
ships  were  often  drawn  into  Oharybdia. 
Hence  the  proverb  : “ to  avoid  Scylla  and 
fall  into  Charybdis,” 

CHASSEPOT,  ANTOmE,  the  inventor  of 
a form  of  breech-loading  rifle  adopted  in 
the  French  Army,  and  used  during  the 
Franco-German  War.  Iks  various  dis- 
advantages led  to  its  supersession  soon 
after  peace  was  made. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  FRANCOIS,  b.  at 
St.  Malo,  1768,  d.  1848  ; a great  French 
prose  writer.  His  writings  are  marked 
by  beauty  of  language  and  imagery,  and 
descriptive  power.  The  most  famous  are 
“ Lo  G6nie  du  Christianisme,”  “ Les 
Martyrs,”  “ Atala,”  and  memorials  of 
his  life,  published  after  his  death  under 
the  title  of  “ M6moire3  d’  outre  Tombe.” 

CHATHAM,  a town  in  Kent,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Medway,  owes  its  Importanco 
to  its  royal  dockyard.  Here,  from  5,000  to 
8,000  workmen  find  employment,  according 
to  the  number  of  .ships  building.  The  forts 
round  Chatham  form  an  important  part  In 
the  chain  of  defences  intended  for  th« 
protection  of  London  against  a possibla 
invader. 

CHATHAM  (WiUiara  Pitt),  EARL  OP. 
b.  1708,  d.  1778  ; spoken  of  as  “ Pitt  tho 
Elder,”  to  ch'stinguish  liim  from  his  equally 
eminent  son,  and  sometimes  as  “ The 
Great  Commoner.”  He  was  the  great 
statesman  who  pioneered  England  througli 
the  wars  that  led  to  our  acquisition  of  India 
and  Canada..  Entering  Parliament  early, 
his  oratorical  talent  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion, whicli  was  not  lessened  by  the  deter- 
mined stand  he  made  against  corruption  in 
every  form,  Erom  1757  to  1760  he  ini- 
tiated most  of  the  measures  which  were 
crowned  with  tiuamph  in  India  and  Canada, 
He  tried  in  vain  to  avert  the  measures 
which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies,  and  he  was  just  as  energetic  in  his 
endeavours  to  prevent  their  independence 
being  recognised.  A grateful  nation  gave 
him  a public  funeral  and  a handsome 
monument  in  W'estmmster  Abbey. 

CHAT  MOSS,  a morass  in  Lancashire, 
seven  miles  west  of  Manchester,  the  largest 
piece  of  bog  land  in  England.  It  is  widely 
known  as  the  scene  of  one  of  George 
Stephenson’s  triumphs ; for  after  all  engi- 
neers had  declared  it  impossible,  he  carried 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway 
over  it. 

CHATSWORTH,  the  stately  home  of  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  is  situated  on  the 
River  Derwent,  in  Derbyshire.  Here 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  passed  a good  deal  of 
her  imprisonment,  although  not  in  the 
present  building,  which  dates  from  1688. 
The  library,  paintings,  park,  and  fountains 
are  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 

CHATTERTON,  THOMAS,  b.  1752, 
d.  1770 ; a melancholy  example  of  genius 
without  balance ; was  a native  of  Bristol, 
He  seemed  to  have  a mania  for  forging 
ancient  manuscripts,  while  the  literary 
ability  he  displayed  in  them  would  have 
gained  him  fame.  Coming  to  London,  ha 
found  himself  in  a few  months  at  the  end 
of  his  resources,  and  poisoned  himself  in 
an  attic. 
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CHAUCER,  GEOFFREY,  i.  1340,  d. 
1400  ; the  father  of  English  poetry  ; would 
be  more  widely  read  if  people  could  be 
brought  to  believe  how  few  the  difficulties 
really  are  in  understanding  his  language, 
and  how  interesting  are  the  pictures  he 
gives  us  of  the  time  he  lived  in.  Living 
much  at  Court,  where  he  held  various 
offices,  his  pictures  of  the  various  social 
grades  are  very  vivid,  while  his  originality 
gives  to  his  greatest  work,  the  “ Canter- 
bury Tales,”  a variety  that  is  very  charm- 
ing. His  other  chief  works  are : “ The 
Book  of  the  Duchess,”  “ The  Parliament 
of  Fowls,”  “ Troilus  and  Cressida,”  “ The 
Legend  of  G ood  Women,”  and“  The  House 
of  Fame.” 

CHAUVINISM,  the  French  prototype  of 
the  English  ” jingoism,”  received  its  name 
from  Nicholas  Chauvin,  who  continued 
to  make  a great  display  of  his  devotion 
to  Napoleon  after  that  monarch’s  fall. 
His  name  was  given  by  several  play- 
wrights to  characters  in  their  plays 
distinguished  for  their  exaggerated 
patriotism. 

CHEDDAR,  a village  in  Somersetshire, 
among  the  Mendip  Hills,  is  famous  for  its 
cliflb,  its  caves,  and  its  cheese.  It  stands 
ftt  the  entrance  of  a long  narrow  ravine, 
which  extends  about  a mile  among  the 
hills,  and  forms  the  weU-knowm  Cheddar 
CliHs.  The  caves  in  these  cliffs  contain 
beautiful  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  and 
one  of  the  caves  extends  to  a depth  of  300 
feet.  The  system  of  cheese  making, 
followed  in  the  village,  is  perhaps  now 
the  most  widely  adopted  in  the  world. 

CHEESE,  a food  formed  by  separating 
the  solid  parts  of  milk  from  the  liquid  and 
sugary  parts,  and  then  salting  it  and  re- 
ducing its  bulk  by  pressure.  In  few  indus- 
tries has  the  introduction  of  machinery 
worked  such  a revolution  as  in  this,  one 
factory  being  able  to  make  up  the  milk  of 
forty  or  fifty  dairies,  with  better  results  on 
the  whole  as  regards  quality,  while  the 
saving  of  labour  to  the  individual  farmer 
is  enormous.  The  various  kinds  of  cheese 
are  produced  both  by  difference  in  the  milk 
and  by  variation  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture ; thus,  Stilton  owes  its  richness  to 
the  addition  of  cream  to  the  pure  milk  from 
which  it  is  made,  while  the  rich  cheeses  of 
the  Continent,  Roquefort,  Camembert,  &c., 
owe  their  excellence  to  judicious  blending 
of  materials  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 
The  cheeses  most  favoured  in  England 
are  Stilton,  Cheddar,  Wensleydale,  Cheshire, 
Gloucester,  and  Gorgonzola.  St.  Ivel,  made 
near  Yeovil,  is  now  bidding  fair  to  become 
a popular  cheese. 

C^LTENHAM,  a favourite  health 
resort  in  Gloucestershire,  among  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills.  Its  handsome  buildings  and 
promenades,  its  healthy  climate,  and 
general  air  of  cleanliness  and  order  attract 
many  besides  those  who  come  for  the  sake 
of  its  springs.  The  well-known  Cheltenham 
College  accommodates  about  700  boys, 
and  other  educational  institutions  abound, 
including  a Ladies’  College  of  high  repute. 

CHEMISTRY  is  the  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  elements  of  which  sub- 
stances are  made  up,  and  determines  the 
laws  which  govern  the  combinations  of 
such  elements. 

CHEROKEES,  a tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  of  the  Iroquois  family,  now 
occupying  portions  of  the  Indian  Reser- 
vations in  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  have  increased  in  numbers  in 
recent  years,  have  adopted  Christianity, 
and  have  made  such  progress  in  education 
and  civllisatiou  as  to  be  able  to  support 
a native  new.^spaper. 

CHERBOURG,  a seaport  and  naval 
station  in  tiie  north-west  of  France,  almost 
opposite  Southampton.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  best  fortified  places  in  tlie 


world,  and  millions  have  been  spent  on  its , 
fortifications  and  breakwater.  Cherbourg 
is  growing  in  favour  as  a place  of  call 
for  Transatlantic  Liners ; population, 
43,000. 

CHERUBINI,  b.  at  Florence,  1760, 
d.  1842  ; an  eminent  musical  composer. 
His  earliest  work  was  performed  in  Italy, 
but,  after  visiting  London,  he  finally 
settled  in  Paris  as  director  of  the 
Conservatoire.  His  operas  were  popular 
during  his  life  time,  but  his  fame  now 
rests  princip  ally  on  his  sacred  comp  ositions, 
especially  ffis  Requiem  in  C minor  and  his 
“ Coronation  Mass.” 

CHESIL  BANK,  or  BEACH,  is  a curious 
ridge  of  shingle  expending  from  the  Lsle  of 
Portland  to  the  mainland,  at  Abbotsbury, 
a distance  of  about  11  miles.  It  consists 
mainly  of  pebbles,  which,  however,  get 
smaller  as  we  recede  from  the  island.  It  is 
200  yards  wide,  or  rather  less,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  shore  by  a narrow  channel 
called  the  “ Fleet.” 

CHESS,  one  of  the  most  intricate,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  fascinating  of  indoor 
games,  has  its  origin  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  history.  As  an  intellectual 
pursuit  it  ranks  very  high,  but  chess  is  not 
for  tlie  mere  ordinary  mortal  seeking  re- 
laxation and  amusement.  Nevertheless, 
the  popularity  of  chess  is  greatly  increasing, 
and  few  towns  of  any  size  are  without  at 
least  one  chess  club. 

CHESTER,  an  ancient  city  on  the  river 
Dee,  20  miles  from  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  few 
towns  vffiose  character  has  not  been  en- 
tirely altered  by  modern  improvements. 
The  ancient  walls  are  still  entire,  and  form 
a promenade  round  the  town,  while  the 
“ Rows,”  or  foot-ways  raised  above  the 
road,  and  sheltered  by  the  upper  storeys  of 
the  houses,  are  most  interesting  ; popu- 
lation 46,000. 

CHESTERFIELD.  LORD,  b.  in  London, 
1694,  d.  1773  ; was  a diplomatist,  states- 
man, orator,  and  author,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  Iris  polished  manners.  His 
published  works  include  : ” Letters  to  His 
Son,”  ” Letters  to  His  Godson,”  critical, 
moral,  and  humorous  essays,  and  his 
parliamentarv  speeches.  • 

CHESTNUT.  The  Sweet  Chestnut  is 
commonly  found  throughout  the  South  of 
Europe.  The  timber  is  ns  durable 
as  oak  for  inside  use,  as  furniture,  stahs, 
etc.,  but  will  not  stand  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  nuts  do  not  always 
ripen  in  England,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain 
form  an  important  article  of  food  among 
the  poorer  classes. 

CHEVAL  DE  FRISE,  Fr.  ‘‘horse  of 
Friesland,”  the  predecessor  of  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  as  a defence  of  the 
approaches  to  camps,  fortifications,  etc., 
received  its  name  from  the  chcumstance 
that  it  w'as  fii'st  used  at  the  siege  of 
Groningen,  in  Friesland,  by  William  of 
Orange,  in  1594.  It  consisted  of  a heavy 
beam  of  wood  furnished  with  spikes 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so 
arranged  as  to  present  an  array  of  spears 
to  an  advancing  enemy. 

CHEVALIER,  a cavalier,  a knight. 
The  term  is  still  used  as  tlic  courtesy 
title  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  is  also  applied  to  members 
of  certain  foreign  orders. 

CHEVY  CHASE.  Sec  Otterburn. 

CHICAGO,  population  1,930,000;  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States  in  popu- 
lation, and  fifth  in  the  world,  is  situate  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chicago  River,  where  it  flows  into  the 
south-west  corner  of  Lake  Michigan.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  site  of  Chicago  wan 
uninhabited.  A fort  was  built  in  1804, 
and  by  1837  a population  of  4,000  had 
gaown  up  around  it.  In  1870  this  ha.d  in- 
creased to  300,000,  and  since  that  time  it 


has  multiplied  nearly  sixfold.  Abundance 
of  grain,  preserved  beef  and  bacon,  capital 
railway  and  sea  communication,  are  the 
factors  in  Chicago’s  progress.  Situated 
nearly  a thousand  mil^  from  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  reached  by  means  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  LawTence,  by  almost  the  largest 
ocean-going  ships.  The  Great  Fire  in  1871 
destroyed  the  old  wooden  buildings,  and 
cleared  the  way  for  buildings  of  a modern 
type.  Americans  consider  Chicago  one  of 
the  handsomest  business  cities  in  the 
world ; its  building  of  twenty  storeys  or 
more  are  known  aU  over  the  world. 

CHICORY,  or  SUCCORY,  a plant  of  tiie 
order  Compositce,  grovviag  wild  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  al.^o 
largely  cultivated.  Its  chief  use  is  to  mix 
with  coffee,  to  which,  in  small  quantitie<, 
it  is  for  various  reasons  often  considered  an 
improvement.  The  roots  are  washed  and 
cut  up,  then  dried  till  they  are  about 
one-fourth  the  original  weight.  Then  the 
chicory -is  ready  to  be  ground  into  powder 
and  mixed  with  groimd  coffee. 

CHILE,  or  CHILI,  the  former  being  the 
spelling  of  the  natives,  is  a long,  narrow 
strip  of  country,  forming  a RepubUc,  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  stretching 
from  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the  south  to  near 
Lake  Titicaca  in  the  north,  a distance  of 
2,500  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  40  to 
200  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  a mixture 
of  Spanish  with  the  native  Indians,  tlie 
upper  classes  being  more  purely  Spanish 
than  those  of  South  ^Vmerica  generally. 
Since  the  revolt  from  Spain  in  1810,  the 
government  of  Chile  has  undergone  fewer 
changes  than  most  of  the  once  Spanish 
colonies,  and  it  has  kept  faith  wit’n  foreign 
creditors.  Santiago,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  about  350,000,  and  Valpar- 
aiso, the  chief  port,  abouthalf  thatnumber. 

CHHiLIANWALLA,  a village  ia  the 
Punjab,  near  the  river  Jhelum,  the  site  of 
a bloody  battle  betw  een  the  English,  under 
Lord  Gough,  and  tlie  Sikhs.  The  English 
lost  most  men,  but  took  their  revenge  a few 
days  later,  by  nearly  annihilating  the  Sikh 
army  at  Gujerat. 

CHHiLON,  a castle  standing  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Geneva,  in  Switzcrlanil. 
Here  Bonnivard,  the  subject  of  Byron’s 
lovely  poem,  the  ‘‘  Prisoner  of  Chillon,” 
was  imprisoned  from  1530  to  1536. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  The  forests 
which  once  covered  the  Chiltorii  Hills  used 
to  be  infested  with  robbers,  and,  in  order  to 
check  them,  the  Crown  used  to  appoint  an 
officer  called  the  ‘‘  Steward  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,”  the  Hundreds  being  certain 
divisions  of  the  county.  A member  of 
Parliament  not  being  allowed  to  vacate  his 
seat,  the  only  way  to  resign  is  to  apply  for 
the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
which,  being  a Crown  office,  necessarily 
causes  his  seat  to  be  vacated.  Of  coiu'se, 
at  the  present  day,  this  is  a convenient 
Action  only,  for  such  stewardship  is  now 
merely  nominal. 

CHIMERA,  in  classical  fable,  a fire- 
breathmg  monster,  having  the  head  of  a Hon, 
the  hinder  parts  of  a dragon,  and  the  body 
of  a goat.  It  is  said  to  have  wrought  great 
havoc  in  Lycia,  until  slain  by  Bellerophon, 
with  the  aid  of  his  w inged  horse  Pegasus. 

CHIMPANZEE,  a kind  of  ape,  found 
round  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  about  four  feet 
high,  coming  very  near  to  man  in  its  general 
construction.  It  has  no  tail,  but  it  has  one 
more  pair  of  ribs  than  man.  Its  brain  is 
about  half  as  big  as  the  average  man’s.  It 
does  not  live  long  in  confinement. 

CBTINA.  China  Proper  has  an  area  of 
about  1.500,000  square  miles.  It  has 
Mauchmla  and  Mongolia  on  tlie  nortli, 
Tibet  and  Tiu-kestau  on  the  west,  and 
iCnain  on  the  south.  Of  these,  all  bub 
the  last  arc  included  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  make  it  as  luge  again 
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as  China  Proper.  Of  this  vast  territory, 
by  far  the  most  important  part  is 
China  Proper,  wliich  may  be  described 
as  sloping  gradually  from  the  central 
plateau  of  Asia  to  the  sea,  and  formed 
mainly  of  the  valleys  of  the  Yang-tse-hiang 
and  Hoang-Ho  rivers.  These  each  have 
a length  of  about  3,000  miles,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Tang-tse-kiang  presents  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  districts 
in  the  world.  The  Hoang-Ho  is  most 
famed  for  the  havoc  it  has  wrought  by 
bursting  the  banks  which  keep  it  above 
the  low-lying  country  in  the  latter  part  of 
its  coui’se,  and  sweeping  away  everything 
for  miles  around.  The  population  of 
China  is  one  of  the  most  homogeneous  in 
the  world.  Their  records  begin  about  the 
year  2,400  B.C.,  and  so  for  about  4,000  years 
or  more  they  have  been  working  out  their 
own  destiny  with  little  interference  from 
foreigners,  tiU  early  in  the  last  century. 
Their  numbers  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated, but  it  is  probable  that  China 
contains  about  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  or  450  million  people. 

Of  the  productions  of  China,  the  tea-plant 
comes  first,  but  rice,  cotton,  and  suga-r 
are  largely  cultivated,  and  silk  is  plenti- 
fully produced.  Coal  abounds,  and  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  mercury 
are  extensively  distributed,  but  little  has 
been  done  in  working  the  mines.  The 
industry  of  the  Chinese  is  remarkable  ; 
they  are  devoted  agriculturists,  and  raise 
extraordinarily  large  crops.  The  silk 
and  cotton  manufactures  are  highly 
important ; earthenware  comes  next ; 
then  various  ornamental  arts,  such  as 
ivory  carving,  lacquered  ware,  and  metal 
working.  The  total  foreign  trade  is  about 
£69,000,000,  chiefly  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies.  The  chief 
exports  are  tea,  raw  silk,  and  silk  goods, 
raw  cotton,  and  ornamental  articles ; 
the  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  wooUen 
goods,  opium,  iron  goods,  and  coal. 

Pekinv,  the  capital,  on  the  Peiho  river, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  v/orld ; popula- 
tion 1,000,000  ; it  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  gave  the  allied  army  considerable 
trouble  in  the  “ Boxer  rising.”  Port 
Arthur,  Wei-hai-w'ei,  and  Kiao-Chau,  are 
placas  near  the  entrance  of  the  Pechili  Gulf, 
leased  by  Japan,  England,  and  Germany 
respectively.  The  Treaty  Ports  are  places 
to  which  foreigners  are  allowed  free  access. 
Of  these  ports,  the  chief  are  Canton 
(■population  1,500,000),  and  Shanghai. 
There  are  besides,  a score  of  places  in 
China  now  open  to  the  trade  of  the  v/orld. 
Hong  Konn,  an  island  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  river,  fell  into  our  hands  in  1841, 
and  is  now  our  chief  naval  station  and 
centre  of  trade  in  the  “ Far  East.” 

CHHICHILLA,  a gregarious  rodent, 
Eomewiiitt  resembling  the  rabbit  in 
structure  and  appearance,  which  inhabits 
the  mountainous  districts  of  South 
America,  and  is  hunted  for  its  long,  soft, 
grev  for. 

CHUIESE.  Tlie  (Chinese  language  is  the 
best  example  of  that  curious  group  of 
languages,  called  mono-syllabic,  in  which 
there  are  no  letters,  each  written  character 
representing  a word,  and  no  inflections  by 
vdiich  to  form  words  as  we  do,  when  we 
form  *’  looker-on,”  “ overlook,”  and 
“ looking-glass,”  from  the  word  “ look.” 
Thu;  there  are  about  30,000  written 
characters  in  the  language,  each  one 
a v.ord,  and  any  one  of  these  may 
repr'sent,  according  to  its  position,  a 
noun,  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb. 

CHINOOK,  a warm  wind  prevalent  in 
the  -ulleys  between  the  foot-hills  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  and 
also  ielt  for  a considerable  distance  over 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  plains. 


Its  influence  extends  almost  as  far  north 
as  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  prevents  the  snow 
from  lying  long,  and  thus  enables  the 
ranchmen  to  keep  their  cattle  in  the  open 
throughout  the  winter. 

CHIPPENDALE,  THOMAS,  a furniture 
maker  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  a native  of  'Wor- 
cestershire. He  came  early  in  life  to 
London,  and  soon  gained  renown  as  a de- 
signer. His  mahogany  cabinets  are  much 
esteemed,  although  too  heavy  and  too 
highly  ornamented  for  present  day  taste. 

CHITRAL,  a mountainous  State,  with 
an  area  of  about  7500  square  miles, 
extending  along  the  north-west  frontier  of 
Kashmir.  The  district  is  of  great 
strategical  importance,  as  it  commands 
the  principal  passes  over  the  Hindu- Kush. 
The  territory  has  been  occupied  by  the 
British  since  1893. 

CHIVALRY,  the  whole  system  of  life  and 
conduct  expected  from  a true  and  loyal 
knight  (chevalier)  is  comprised  in  the  word 
Chivalry.  The  French  proverb,  “Noblesse 
oblige,”  perhaps  best  expresses  the  spirit 
on  which  Chivalry  was  founded.  It  owed 
its  origin  partly  to  the  Feudal  System, 
which  made  the  lord  a superior  being  to  his 
vassals,  and  partly  to  the  esteem  in  which 
women  were  held  by  Teutonic  tribes. 

CHOCOLATE,  a preparation  of  the  seeds 
of  a species  of  tree  growing  freely  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
seeds  are  ground  to  a very  flne  powder, 
which,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  flour  or 
other  farinaceous  matter,  is  sold  as  cocoa. 
Chocolate  is  made  by  the  addition  of  water 
and  sugar,  together  with  some  flavouring 
matter,  as  vanilla,  etc. 

CHOKE-DAMP,  the  name  given  _ by 
miners  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  Besides 
being  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
persons  breathing,  and  by  combustion,  it 
is  also  slowly  given  off  by  coal,  so  that  great 
carets  required  in  entering  a pit,  or  part  of 
a pit,  that  has  been  for  some  time  disused. 

CHOPIN,  FREDERIC  FRANCOIS, 
5.  1809,  d.  1849  ; was  born  near  Warsaw,  in 
Poland.  Of  a highly  nervous  nature,  his 
temperament  is  expressed  in  his  works.  Of 
these,  his  pianoforte  pieces  are  by  far  the 
most  important ; opera  and  oratorio  he 
never  attempted.  He  visited  London 
twice,  in  1837  and  1848,  but  the  last  half  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Paris. 

CHORUS,  a band  of  people  who  sing  to- 
gether, or  a piece  of  music  that  is  sung  by  a 
number  of  people  together.  In  Greek 
plays  the  chorus  is  a number  of  people  who 
remain  on,  or  in  front  of,  the  stage  during 
the  play,  and  utter  speeches  either  explain- 
ing the  action  of  the  play,  or  commenting 
on  the  events  portrayed.  Sometimes  the 
chorus  addressed,  and  was  addressed  by, 
the  actors. 

CHOUANS,  Royalists  who,  after  the 
French  Revolution,  strove  to  maintain  the 
royal  cause  in  Brittany,  and  for  some  time 
caused  the  Republican  Government  great 
anxiety.  They  were  defeated  in  1796  by 
La  Hoche ; and  Cadoudal,  the  chief  leader, 
after  several  attempts  to  revive  the  move- 
ment, was  executed  by  Napoleon  in  1804. 

CHRISM,  the  holy  oil  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme 
unction. 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS,  a society 
founded  in  Ireland  in  1802,  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  society 
maintains  a number  of  primary  schools 
both  in  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  and 
much  of  the  secondary  education  is  also 
under  its  control. 

CHRISTIAN  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  the 
father  of  Queen  Alexandra,  was  born  in 
1818,  and  fame  to  the  throne  in  1851. 
Since  the  loss  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1864, 
Denmark  has  been  free  from  outside 


trouble,  while  internal  dissensions  have 
been  minimised  by  the  love  of  the  people 
for  their  ruler,-  despite  their  occasional 
disapproval  of  his  policy ; d.  1906. 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway, 
stands  at  the  head  of  Christiania  Fiord,  an 
inlet  of  the  Skager  Rack.  The  king  has 
two  palaces  here,  and  it  is  the  seat  of 
Parliament,  (the  Storthing  and  the 
Lagthing),  It  is  named  after  Christian 
IV.,  vdio  founded  it  in  1624,  after  the 
destruction  of  Oslo,  the  old  town, 
by  fire.  The  population  has  increased 
from  128,000  in  1885  to  225,000  in  1902. 
The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  increase 
is  the  rapid  growth  in  its  manufactures  and 
trade,  for  Chiistiania  is  fast  becoming  the 
chief  manufacturing  town  and  port  of  the 
kingdom.  Timber  and  wood-pulp  for 
making  paper  are  largely  exported. 

CHRISTIAN,  PRINCE,  5.  1831,  is  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
In  1866  he  married  Princess  Helena 
Victoria,  the  third  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Their  eldest  son.  Prince 
Christian  Victor,  died  1900  in  South  Africa 
during  the  Boer  Wat. 

CHRISTIE’S,  a famous  auction  room 
for  all  objects  of  art.  situated  in  King 
Street,  London.  The  sum  total  of  a day’s 
auction  has  exceeded  100.000  guineas. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY,  the  day  on  which 
Christians  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ. 
In  the  Early  Church  there  was  no  fixed  day 
for  its  celebration,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  the  25th  December  had  be- 
come the  general  day.  The  rejoicings  so 
common  in  most  countries  were  encouraged 
originally  as  an  antidote  to  the  pagan  revels 
usually  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice. 
In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
it  is  common  to  have  a representation  of 
the  Holy  Family,  the  stable,  manger,  etc., 
set  up  in  the  churches. 

CHRISTOPHER,  SAINT,  a saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  of 
whom  many  beautiful  legends  are  related. 
A man  of  enormous  strength,  he  showed 
his  love  for  God  by  bearing  pilgrims  across 
a broad  river.  (Dne  day  Christ  came  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a child,  to  be  borne 
across,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  weight  of 
the  burden  till  the  child  said,  “ Marvel  not, 
for  thou  hast  borne  Him  who  bore  the  sins 
of  the  world.”  Hence  his  name  Christo- 
ph oros,  “ Christ-bearer.” 

CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL,  the  “ Blue  Coat 
School,”  as  it  is  usually  called,  was  founded 
by  Edward  VI.,  in  Newgate  Street,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Gre;^iars’  Monastery. 
For  three  centuries  and  a half  it  did  its 
beneficent  work  there,  and  now  is  removed 
to  Horsham,  in  Sussex.  Among  the  emi- 
nent men  who  have  passed  through  the 
school  may  be  mentioned  Camden,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Lainb,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

CHRONOLOGY,  the  science  of  time,  re- 
quires a starting  point  and  an  agreed 
method  of  estimating  the  interval  between 
one  event  and  another.  The  Sun  has  pro- 
vided the  latter  requisite,  but  different 
peoples  having  adopted  different  starting- 
points,  the  chronology  varies  accordingly. 
[See  Era.'] 

CHRYSALIS.  The  chrysalis  stage  is  the 
second  in  the  life  history  of  butterflies  and 
moths.  The  caterpillar,  having  finally 
ceased  eating,  weaves  a cocoon  or  webby 
shelter,  or  suspends  itself  by  a silken  thread 
in  some  quiet  nook,  or  barrows  in  the 
earth.  It  is  now  in  the  chrysalis  stage, 
and  to  all  outward  appearance  quite 
lifeless.  But  really  it  is  inwardly  under- 
going a complete  change,  and,  in  a few 
weeks,  emerges  as  a moth  or  butterfly. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  SAINT,  the  “ golden- 
mouthed,” as  his  name  means,  was  a native 
of  Antioch,  bom  about  347  A.D.  He  bf^- 
came  a priest  in  his  native  city,  and  his 
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eloquence  soon  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion. In  398  he  became  Axchbishop  of 
Constantinople,  but  his  zeal  in  reforming 
abuses  brought  about  his  banishment. 
Ihe  sympathy  shown  to  Chrysostom  irri- 
tated the  Emperor  Arcadius  so  much  that 
he  commanded  him  to  retire  to  Pityus,  on 
the  very  extreme  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
journey  on  foot,  with  bare  head,  proved  too 
much  for  the  feeble  old  man,  and  he  ex- 
pired on  the  way.  His  writings  are  among 
the  most  valuable  the  Christian  Church 
possesses,  characterised  as  they  are  by  re- 
ligious fervour,  eloquence,  and  critical 
acumen. 

CHUNCHUSES,  turbulent  bands  of 
brigands  inhabiting  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia.  During  the  E,usso-Japanese 
War  they  several  times  cut  the  railway, 
and  the  accusation  was  brought  by  Eussia 
that  they  were  secretly  in  the  pay  of  the 
Japanese. 

CHURCH  ARMY,  a Cliristian  Mission 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England, 
founded  by  the  Eev.  W.  Carlile  in  1882. 
It  has  been  described  by  the  Prison 
Commissioners  as  “ one  of  the  great 
reclaiming  influences  of  the  age.”  The 
organisation  includes  an  Evangelistic 
Society  which  trains  working  men  and 
women  for  w'ork  among  the  masses ; 
missions  to  prisons  and  workhouses ; 
mission  vans  and  tent  missions  for 
harvest  workers ; a social  department 
with  labour,  rescue,  and  lodging  homes  ; 
Boys’,  Girls’,  First  Offenders’  and 
Inebriates’  Homes ; mission  nurses  en- 
gaged in  parochial  and  rescue  work  ; and 
an  Emigration  Test  Farm  and  Market 
Garden  in  Surrey  where  able-bodied  men 
and  youths  are  instructed  in  practical 
farming,  and  sent  when  fit  to  the 
Colonies. 

CHURCHILL,  JOHN,  DUKE  OF  MARL- 
BOROUGH, b.  1650,  d.  1722  ; one  of 
England’s  greatest  generals,  covered  his 
nation  with  glory  by  his  successful  cam- 
paigns, and  his  own  private  character  with 
infamy  by  his  treacheries  and  acts  of  dis- 
honesty. He  first  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Dutch,  and,  on  the  accession  of 
James  11.,  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  suppressing  Monmouth’s 
rebellion,  but  on  the  landing  of  William  of 
Orange  he  deserted  the  king  for  the  prince. 
William,  how'ever,  never  really  trusted 
Churchill,  although  he  made  him  Earl  of 
Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  services 
in  Ireland.  When  Anne  came  to  the 
throne,  Marlborough’s  time  came.  He  had 
married  Sarah  Jennings,  the  favourite 
attendant  of  Queen  Anne,  who  could  do 
nothing  that  her  minion  did  not  approve 
of.  In  the  war  against  France  that 
followed,  Marlborough  added  success  to 
success.  D onauworth,  Blenheim,  Eamillies, 
Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  any  one  of  them 
would  have  made  the  victor  famous.  The 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  which  ended  the 
war,  was  more  favourable  to  the  French 
than  they  might  have  expected.  Marl- 
borough’s enemies  had  by  this  time  gained 
the  queen’s  ear,  and  hisv/ife’s  day  was  over. 
Charged  with  peculation,  he  retired  to  his 
palace  of  Blenheim,  at  W^oodstock,  the 
gift  of  a grateful  queen  and  nation  in  years 
gone  by,  and  from  that  time  he  took  little 
part  in  public  life. 

CHURCHILL,  LORD  RANDOLPH,  6.  at 

Blenheim  Palace,  1849,  d.  1895  ; was  the 
third  son  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough He  entered  Parliament  in  1871 
as  Conservative  member  for  Woodstock, 
and  soon  made  a reputation  as  an  able 
debater.  As  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  members  of  the  so-called  Fourth 
Party,  he  made  frequent  attacks  on 
Mr.  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  and  other 
Liberal  leaders.  In  1885  he  became 
Secretary  for  India,  and  the  following  year 


v/as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
resigned  within  six  months.  His  bio- 
graphy has  been  written  by  his  son, 
Winston  Churchill. 

CHURCHILL,  WINSTON,  5.  1874  ; a 
soldier,  journalist,  and  politician,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
As  a soldier  he  saw  service  in  Cuba,  on 
the  Indian  Frontier,  in  the  Sudan,  and  in 
South  Africa,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner 
but  cleverly  managed  to  escape.  He 
became  M.P.  for  Oldham  in  1900,  as  a 
Conservative,  broke  with  his  party  in 
1904,  over  the  Tariff  question,  and  became 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the 
Liberal  Government,  1905.  His  “ Life  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ” is  a work  of 
high  merit.  (2)  A well-known  .American, 
b.  1871  ; journalist  and  novelist,  the 
author  of  “ The  Celebrity,”  “ Pdchard 
Carvel.”  and  “ The  Crisis.” 

CIBBER,  COLLEY,  a dramatic  vniter 
and  actor,  b.  in  London,  1671,  d.  1757. 
His  plays  include  “ Love’s  Last  Shift.” 
“ The  Careless  Husband,”  and  “ The 
Hon-juror.”  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
poet  laureate.  His  “ Apology  for  the 
Life  of  Colley  Cibber  ” has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  amusing  autobiographies 
in  the  English  language. 

CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS,  106  B.C.— 
43  B.C.,  the  greatest  orator,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  Rome  ever  produced, 
lived  in  times  too  troublous  for  a genius  like 
his.  Cossar,  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Catiline 
were  too  much  for  him,  while  the  ’oold  stand 
he  made  against  Antony  after  Caesar’s 
death  only  brought  about  his  own  ruin. 
The  speeches  and  philosophical  vnitings 
of  Cicero  are  still  read  with  pleasure, 
for  the  gracefulness  of  the  language  and 
for  the  insight  they  give  us  into  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  time. 

CID,  THE,  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz,  Count  of 
Bivar,  b.  1026,  d.  1099,  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages  whose  exploits 
have  handed  down  their  names  to  undying 
fame.  Born  in  Castile  at  the  time  when 
the  Moors  seemed  destined  to  be  masters 
of  Spain  through  their  own  prowess  and 
the  disunion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  drove 
them  back  from  his  native  land  before  he 
was  twenty.  From  that  time  till  his  death 
he  was  foremost  among  Spanish  knights. 
Banished  tlu’ough  his  sovereign’s  jealousy, 
he  went  wherever  fighting  was,  and  always 
with  success.  Tire  Moors,  with  whom 
he  was  sometimes  allied  against  his 
Spanish  enemies,  called  him  the  Cid,  or 
“ Lord.” 

CIDER,  a drink  made  from  the  juice  of 
apples.  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcester  are  famous  for  its  production. 
It  is  usually  made  by  the  growers  of  the 
fruit,  so  the  results  are  apt  to  vary,  but 
when  cider  is  sound,  it  is  a most  wholesome 
beverage. 

CIMABU'E,  GIOVANNI,  b.  1240,  d.  1302, 
is  generally  credited  with  having  revived 
the  art  of  painting  in  Italy  after  the  neglect 
of  the  dark  ages.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  founder  of  the  Florentme  School  of 
Painting,  which  produced  the  famous 
masters  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Da  Vinci.  His  mosaics  at  Pisa  and  frescoes 
at  Florence  are  far-famed. 

CIMMERH.  The  Cimmerii  were  a 
nomadic  people,  inhabiting  the  district 
north  and  north-west  of  the  Black  Sea. 
They  more  than  once  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  Asia  Minor,  but  were  unsuccess- 
ful. In  early  times  the  fame  of  their 
gloomy  v/inter  caused  people  to  talk  of  it 
as  a iand  without  sun,  and  perpetually 
dark.  Hence  the  phrase,  “ Cimmerian 
darkness.” 

CIBIMERIAN  BOSPORUS,  a name  given 
to  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  by  which  the  Sea 
of  Azov  is  entered. 


CINCHONA,  or  CEINCEONA,  a tree  from 
whose  bark  is  prepared  the  valuable 
medicine,  quinine.  It  is  a native  of  South 
America,  growing  best  on  the  moist  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes,  but  it  has  now  been 
successfully  introduced  into  India,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  bark  is 
called  Peruvian  bark,  Jesuit’s  bark,  and 
by  other  names,  as  well  as  Cinchona  bark. 
Sulphate  of  quinine  can  now  be  made  in 
the  laboratory,  and  is  displacing  that 
obtained  from  the  cinchona. 

Cmcn-JNA'TI,  the  large.st  city  in  th« 
State  of  Ohio,  United  States  of  America, 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  midst  of  a fertile  and  well-peopled 
district.  Next  to  Chicago,  it  is  the  most 
important  centre  of  the  pork  and  bacon 
trade,  but  its  other  industries  are  numerous 
and  important ; population  325.000. 

CmCINNA'TUS,  LUCIUS  QUINCTTUS, 
one  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  the  early  re- 
pubhc  of  Rome  ; was  chosen  consul  in  the 
year  460  B.C.  Two  years  afterw’ards  he  was 
chosen  to  lead,  as  Dictator,  the  army  of 
Rome  against  the  JBquians.  The  messen- 
gers sent  to  tell  him  of  tlie  honour  found 
him  ploughing  his  little  farm.  He  put  on 
his  toga  to  hear  their  commands,  went  to 
Rome,  and  after  defeating  the  enemy,  was 
at  home  again  at  work  in  sixteen  days. 

CXNEIVIATOGRAPH.  See  Biograph. 

CINNABAR,  a compound  of  mercury 
and  sulphur,  constituting  the  ore  w'hich  is 
the  chief  som’ce  of  mercury.  The  mines 
of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  which  have  been 
worked  for  over  2,000  years,  are  still  veiy 
productive.  The  mercury  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  ore  under  suitable  con- 
ditions. 

CINNAIsION,  the  dried  bark  obtained 
from  the  branches  of  a tree  of  the  laurel 
kind.  Tlie  branches  are  cut  down,  and 
the  outer  bark  scraped  off.  A slit  is  then 
made  lengthwise,  and  the  bark  gradually 
loosened  from  the  stem.  As  it  dries,  it 
rolls  up,  and  the  smaller  rolls  are  placed 
inside  the  larger.  Cinnamon  grows  freely 
in  Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  “ five  ports  ” — Dover, 
Sandwich,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Hastings 
— which,  in  Saxon  and  succeeding  times, 
were  bound  to  furnish  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  in 
retiu-n  were  granted  special  privileges. 
Rye  and  Winchelsea  were  afterwards 
added  to  them. 

CINTRA,  a small  town  of  Portugal, 
14  miles  north-west  of  Lisbon.  Standing 
high,  it  is  a favourite  residence  for  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  Tlie 
“ Convention  of  Cintra,”  by  which  were 
thrown  away  all  the  advantages  Wellesley 
had  gained  over  the  French,  w'as  signed 
here  in  1808. 

CIRCASSIA,  a district  extending  be- 
tw'cen  the  north- w-est  slope  of  the  Caucasus 
mountains  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  mountainous  region 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  beauty, 
bravery,  and  love  of  freedom.  Unjustly 
handed  over  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  in  1829,  they  did  not  submit 
without  a long  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

CIR'CE,  in  classical  mythology,  a fabled 
sorceress  who  hved  on  the  island  of 
Hlaea.  Ulysses,  in  his  wanderings,  landed 
on  her  island,  and  she  changed  some  of  liis 
companions  into  pigs.  Ulysses,  however, 
persuaded  her  to  remove  the  spell,  after 
which  he  stayed  with  her  for  a year. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES,  bank  notes 
especially  devised  for  the  use  of  travellers 
in  foreign  countries.  The  bank  which 
issues  them  also  gives  the  holder  a letter 
addressed  to  its  foreign  agents,  authoris- 
ing them  to  cash  the  notes  in  favour  of 
the  person  named.  See  Commercial-  Diet. 

CIRCUMCISION.  The  practice  of  this 
rite  was  not  confined  in  ancient  times  to 
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the.  Jews,  nor  is  it  now.  The  Egyptians, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations,  practised 
it  of  old,  and  so  do  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians  to-day,  besides  many  less 
civilized  peoples.  Sanitary  reasons  may 
account  for  its  origin,  although  among 
the  Jews  it  is  a sign  of  religious  faith 
as  well. 

CISTERCIANS,  a religious  order  of 
monks  and  nuns,  following  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  founded  in  1098.  and  so 
called  from  its  original  convent  in  the 
forest  of  Citeaux  (Z.  Cistercium)  in  Prance. 
Within  a century  from  its  foundation  the 
orders  possessed'  800  rich  abbeys  on  the 
Continent,  and  before  the  Reformation 
the  convents  of  this  order  were  very 
numerous  in  England.  The  habit  of  the 
order  is  a white  cassock  with  a black 
scapulary  and  w'oollen  girdle. 

CITIZEN  KEJG,  THE,  Louis  Philippe, 
(b.  1773,  d.  1850),  who  was  elected  king  of 
the  French  in  1830,  had  a chequered 
existence.  Though  a member  of  the 
Bourbon  family  (the  royal  family  of 
France),  he  sided  with  those  who  set  up 
the  Republic,  but  becoming  suspected 
of  disloyalty  to  the  republic,  he  fled  to 
England,  and  there  remained  until  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  1814. 
Elected  king  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  he  became  more  and  more  auto- 
cratic with  years,  and  was  at  length  com- 
pelled, in  1849,  by  a popular  rising,  to 
abdicate.  He  fled  to  England  as  Mr. 
Smith,  and  there  died  in  1850. 

CITRON,  the  fruit  of  a tree  belonging  to 
the  same  order  as  the  lemon  tree  and 
orange  tree.  The  common  citron  is  much 
like  a lemon  both  in  size  and  shape,  but 
by  cultivation  it  can  be  grown  up  to  four 
or  five  pounds  in  weight.  The  rind  is  very 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
us  the  best  candied  peel.  The  tree  grows 
freely  in  warm  countries. 

CIVET,  a carnivorous  animal  of  the  cat 
kind,  secreting  by  means  of  a gland  in  its 
hinder  parts  an  oily  substance  yielding 
the  perfume  once  so  esteemed.  It  is 
found  wild  in  the  hot  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  is  often  kept  in  confinement, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  civet  perfume. 

CIVIL  LIST.  Refer  to  Index. 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  a term  denoting  all 
officials  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
administration  of  government  in  any  of 
its  forms,  whether  it  be  the  collection  of 
revenue,  administration  of  justice,  post- 
office  work,  or  any  similar  work. 

CLAIRVOYANCE,  “ clear  seeing,”  is  the 
power,  alleged  by  some  to  exist,  of  seeing, 
when  mesmerised,  what  is  at  the  moment 
occurring  in  some  distant  place.  Despite 
the  assertions  of  its  believers,  no  clear 
case  has  yet  been  proved  of  a clairvoyant 
being  able  to  do  what  he  claims  to  do. 

CLAN-NA-GAEL,  the  name  of  a society 
of  Irish-American  Fenians,  founded  in 
Philadelphia  about  1870.  Chicago  after- 
wards became  its  bead-quarters.  The 
policy  of  its  members  was  to  terrorise  the 
] British  parliament  and  people  in  the  hope 
of  securing  the  complete  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  or,  at  least, 
its  virtual  independence.  To  this  end 
dynamite  outrages  and  assassinations  were 
organised. 

CLAQUE,  a term  introduced  from  France 
to  denote  a number  of  jjeople  hired  to 
applaud  a piece  or  a performer  at  the 
theatre.  The  custom  of  doing  so^^is  quite 
common  in  France,  and  it  appears  to  bo 
malring  some  progress  in  England. 

CLARE,  RICHARD  DE,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, better  known  as  “ Btrongbow,” 
1 r,  ,0  j;,;gli=h  conquest  of  Ireland. 

When  Ijcn.'ifit,  king  of  Leinster,  came  to 
. i.e!;)  against  his  rivals,  Btrongbow 
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his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage.  On 
Dermot’s  death,  Btrongbow  became  king 
of  Leinster,  and  he  hastened  to  do  homage 
to  Henry  II.  as  such. 

CLARENCE,  DUKE  OF.  (1)  The  first 
prince  to  bear  this  title  was  Lionel,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.  (2)  It  was  also  borne 
by  George,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  The 
duke  married  a daughter  of  Warwick, 
“ the  King-maker,”  and  joined  him  in 
making  war  on  the  king.  But  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Barnet  he  went  over  to 
his  brother’s  side,  and  helped  him  to  gain 
the  victory.  Later  on  he  fell  under  the 
king’s  suspicion,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where,  it  was  commonly 
reported,  he  was  drowned  in  a.  butt  of 
Malmsey  wine.  (3)  'William  IV.,  before 
his  accession,  was  known  as  Duke  of 
Clarence.  (4)  The  same  title  has  since 
been  borne  by  Albert  Victor,  eldest  son  of 
Edward  VII.  This  prince  died  in  1892, 
at  the  age  of  28,  just  before  the  time 
appointed  for  his  marriage  with  Victoria 
Mary  (May)  of  Teck. 

CLARENDON,  CONSTITUTIONS  OF,  a 
series  of  laws  drawn  up  by  a council  of 
nobles  and  prelates  held  at  Clarendon, 
near  Salisbury,  in  1164.  Their  aim  was 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
bring  them  more  under  the  secular  laws. 
Archbishop  Becket  refused  to  consent  to 
them,  and  hence  arose  the  quarrel  between 
him  and  Henry  II. 

CLARENDON  (Edward  Hyde),  EARL 
OF,  b.  1608,  d.  1674;  the  a,uthor  of  the 
“ History  of  the  Rebellion  in  England, 
was  well  qualified  for  his  work,  for  he  was 
an  actor  in  most  of  the  events  between 
1640  and  1660.  In  the  Short  Parliament, 
and  in  the  early  months  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  was  with  the  popular  party, 
but  the  “ Grand  Remonstrance  ” threw 
him  on  the  side  of  the  king.  Faithful  to 
Charles  and  to  his  son,  he  had  his  reward 
when  the  Restoration  came.  As  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Ea,rl  of  Clarendon  he 
occupied  posts  of  the  highest  dignity.  But 
he  soon  lost  favour  with  both  king  and 
people,  the  former  because  he  abhorred 
Charles’s  vices,  and  the  latter,  because  of 
his  repressive  measures.  In  1667  he  was 
impeached  of  liigh  treason,  and  had  to  go 
into  exile,  from  wMch  he  never  returned. 
He  died  at  Rouen.  His  daughter,  Anne, 
married  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II,  by  whom  she  had  a daughter, 
who  reigned  as  Queen  Anne. 

CLARET,  the  name  given  to  the  light, 
red  wine,  containing  from  9 to  10  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  obtained  from  the  vineyards 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux. 
Clarets  improve  by  removal,  a voyage 
rendering  them  lighter  and  more  delicate. 
Very  good  claret  is  also  produced  in 
California. 

CLARKSON,  THOMAS,  b.  1760.  d.  1846  ; 
one  of  the  devoted  band  of  workers  to 
whom  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  (1807),  and  the  freeing  of  slaves 
through  the  British  Empire  C1833).  He 
was  born  at  Wisbech,  and  educated  at 
St.  Paul’s  School  and  at  Cambridge. 
Here  he  gained  a prize  for  a Latin  essay 
on  slavery,  and  thenceforward  devoted 
himself  to  its  abolition.  His  later  life 
was  spent  in  furthering  other  benevolent 
schemes,  particularly  for  seamen. 

CLASSICS.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Rome  were  divided,  according  to  their 
wealth,  into  six  classes.  Thofje  who 
belonged  to  the  highest  class  were  called 
“ classici,”  i.e.,  members  of  the  “ class.” 
Hence  the  best  writers  were  called 
“ classics,”  and  a period  in  which  eminent 
writers  abounded  is  called  a classical 
period.  Similarly,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  on  account  of  their  general 
excellence,  arc  especially  regarded  as 
“ classicvs.” 


CLAUDE  LORRAINE,  b.  1600,  d.  1682, 
was  a native  of  Lorraine,  but  was  taken 
quite  young  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  life.  Beginning  as  a menial  in 
the  studio  of  Tassi,  he  worked  his  way  up 
until  he  became  the  great  landscape 
painter  of  his  day.  Pour  hundred  of  hia 
pictures  exist  in  the  chief  galleries  of 
Europe,  about  50  being  in  England. 

CLAUDIUS,  Emperor  of  Rome,  41-54 
A.D.,  was  fifty  years  of  age  when  the 
assassination  of  his  nephew  Caligula 
made  liira  Emperor.  He  ruled  wisely  and 
well,  but  his  private  life  was  far  from 
happy.  He  visited  Britain  in  43  A.T). 
After  putting  his  wife  Messalina  to  death 
for  her  crimes,  he  married  his  niece 
Agrippina,  who  poisoned  him. 

CLAUS,  SANTA.  See  Nicholas,  Saint. 

CLAY,  a kind  of  earth,  which  when  wet 
has  a tenacious  and  plastic  character. 
All  the  clays  consist  mainly  of  aluminium 
compounds,  and  they  all  have  the  sticky 
nature  when  wet,  but  do  not  all  retain 
their  cohesive  power  when  dried,  some 
rather  falling  to  powder. 

CLEARING  HOUSE.  See  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

CLEMENS,  SAMUEL,  b.  1835,  d.  1910 ; 
an  American  writer  whom  the  world 
knows  as  Mark  Twain.  Early  in  life 
he  learned  piloting  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  whence  his  “ nom  de  plume;” 
for  “ mark  twain  ” means  two  fathoms 
by  the  mark,  in  sounding.  His  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  the  Nevada  silver  mines 
are  very  fine  ; but  it  was  the  “ Innocents 
Abroad  ” which  established  his  fame.  It 
records  in  a humorous  manner  the  doings 
of  a pleasure  party  visiting  the  Continent 
and  Palestine. 

CLEOPATRA,  h.  69  E.C.,  d.  30  B.C.  ; 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  was 
contending  with  her  brother  for  her  share 
of  the  government  when  Julius  Ctesar 
arrived  at  Alexandria.  Caesar  at  once 
became  her  helper,  and  soon  her  lover. 
She  followed  Caesar  to  Rome,  and  after  lus 
death  made  Antony  her  slave.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium,  31  B.C.,  Antony  took 
refuge  with  her  in  Egypt,  but  finding 
that  she  was  about  to  surrender  him  to 
Octavius,  he  killed  himself,  and  Cleopatra 
put  an  end  to  her  life  by  the  poison  of 
an  asp. 

CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE,  a monolith 
of  red  ‘granite,  on  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, London,  was  presented  to  England, 
in  1819,  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
It  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
John  Dixon,  the  engineer,  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  1878.  It 
weighs  180  tons. 

CLEP  'SYDR  A,  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing time  by  regulating  the  escape  of  water 
from  or  into  a vessel.  The  common 
form  was  that  of  a float  in  a tall  ves'^el, 
which  rose  by  the  influx  of  water  from 
an  orifice  above,  thus  pointing  in  succession 
to  lines  at  regular  intervals  on  the  sides  of 
^'©ss©! 

CLEVELAND.  (1)  The  north-eastern 
portion  of  Yorkshire,  a hilly  district 
containing  a rich  deposit  of  iron-ore, 
which  is  smelted  at  Middlesborough,  a 
town  which  owes  its  prosperity,  and 
almost  its  existence,  to  its  iron-works. 
(2)  A city  in  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  Ohio  Canal 
connects  the  lake  with  the  Ohio  river. 
Cleveland  is  both  an  important  manufac- 
turing town  and  a busy  port.  Its  chief 
industries  are  the  iron  manufacture  and 
petroleum  refining,  while  its  ample 
railway  facilities  make  it  second  only  to 
Chicago  as  a lake  port;  population, 
380,000. 

CLEVES,  a small  town  of  Prussia,  a few 
miles  west  of  Nimeguen  in  Holland,  and 
near  the  river  Rhine.  Anne  of  Clever. 
Henry  VIIL’s  fourth  .wife,  wa.s  bom  in 
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the  fine  old  castle  which  commands  the 
town. 

CLIFFORD,  ROSAMOND,  "the  fair 
Rosamond,”  was  the  daughter  of  Walter, 
Lord  Clifford.  That  King  Henry  II. 
loved  her  and  visited  her  at  Woodstock, 
seems  clear,  also  that  she  died  about  117C, 
and  was  buried  at  Godstowe,  near  Oxford. 
The  details  about  the  labyrinth  and  the 
cup  of  poison  are  probably  romantic 
additions. 

CLIMACTERIC  YEARS  are  critical  or 
important  years  in  a person’s  life.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  the  seventh,  and 
years  with  odd  multiples  of  seven,  i.e., 
the  21st,  35th,  etc.  As  the  C3rd  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  critical  year,  especially 
for  men,  it  is  called  the  “ grand  climac- 
teric.” There  is  no  real  ground  for  these 
notions.  The  only  climacteric  is  the 
change  of  life  in  a woman  when  menstru- 
ation ceases. 

CLIMATE,  the  general  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  respect  to  temperature 
and  humidity.  The  climate  of  a place 
depends  mainly  on  its  latitude  ; but  there 
are  certain  modifying  causes,  the  chief  of 
which  are — (I)  altitude  of  the  place,  (2) 
its  proximity  to  the  sea,  (3)  the  winds  that 
usually  prevail,  and  (4)  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  whether  wooded  or  bare. 

CLIMAX,  " a ladder,”  is  a rhetorical 
device  in  which  the  conclusion  is  led  up  to 
by  a series  of  particulars,  each  one  more 
striking  than  the  preceding.  The  last 
statement,  or  proposition,  is  often  called 
the  “ climax.”  (See  1 Sam.  iv.  17.) 
^Vhen  details  of  slight  importance  succeed 
the  climax,  an  anticlimax  is  reached. 

CLIVE,  ROBERT,  one  of  the  founders 
of  our  Indian  empire,  was  bora  near 
Market  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  1725.  At 
school  he  loved  fighting  better  than  he  did 
i learning,  and  he  was  for  ever  in  trouble. 
At  eighteen'  he  v/as  packed  oil  to  Madras 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  monotony  of  his  work  made  him 
attempt  suicide.  In  1746  he  enlisted  as 
on  ensign  in  the  Company’s  army,  and  by 
1751  had  gained  renown  for  daring,  dash, 
and  success  as  a commander.  The 
victory  of  Plassy,  in  1757,  made  him  the 
real  master  of  Bengal,  though  a native 
prince  was  the  nominal  ruler.  In  1760 
he  came  home  to  the  honours  he  had 
earned.  He  went  out  again  in  1765,  and 
with  a strong  hand  corrected  the  abuses 
of  the  Company’s  officials.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1767,  he  found  that  the 
enemies  he  had  made  by  his  reforms  had 
blackened  his  name.  From  then  till  his 
death,  in  1774,  he  was  the  victim  of 
accusations  that  caused  him  at  last  to  take 
his  life. 

CLOSE  TIME.  Refer  to  Index 

CLOSURE.  Refer  to  Index. 

CLOTILDA,  SAINT,  b.  475.  d.  545,  A.D., 
daughter  of  Chilperic,  king  of  Burgundy, 
and  wife  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks. 
Her  saintly  life  converted  her  husband, 
who  did  much  to  forward  Christianity 
in  France.  She  was  canonised  soon  after 
her  death. 

I CLOUDS  consist  of  minute  particles  of 
water  suspended  in  the  air.  each  particle 
‘ having  for  its  centre  a speck  of  dust,  from 
which  the  purest  air  is  never  free.  The 
production  of  the  watery  particles  is  due 
to  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  caused  by  a fall  of  temperature. 
When,  for  instance,  a warm  vind  strike? 

[ the  side  of  a cold  mountain,  it  is  cooled, 

! and,  in  cooling,  the  vapour  it  contains 
^ condenses,  just  as  dew  is  formed  by  the 
rapid  cooling  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
ground  at  night.  [See  Fog.'] 

CLOVES,  the  flower  buds  of  a kind  of 
myrtle.  Before  being  gathered  they  are 
of  a red  colour.  They  are  dried  either  In 
the  sun  or  artificially.  The  clove-trce 


is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  grows 
freely  in  moist  and  warm  climates, 

CLOVIS,  b.  465,  d.  511,  A.D. ; king  of  the 
Franks,  succeeded  liis  father  Childeric  in 
481,  and  in  30  years  he  greatly  extended 
his  sway  in  Gaul,  defeating  the  Alemanni, 
or  Germans,  in  the  north-east,  and  the 
Visigoths  in  the  south-west.  His  con- 
version, due  to  the  religious  example  of 
his  wife,  Clotilda,  did  much  towards 
spreading  Christianity  in  Gaul. 

CLYDE,  THE  RIVER,  rising  in  the 
Lead  Hills,  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
flows  in  a general  north-westerly  dii’ection 
into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  past  Lanark, 
Hamilton,  and  Glasgow,  after  a course  of 
100  miles.  Near  Lanark  are  the  cele- 
brated Falls  of  Clyde,  where  the  rixer 
descends  about  250  feet  in  a few  miles. 
The  Firth  of  Clyde  may  be  said  to  begin 
at  Glasgow.  It  is  one  of  the  busy  water- 
ways of  the  world,  having  Glasgow  at  its 
head,  and  a fringe  of  busy  ports  and 
w'atering-places  right  down  its  course. 
Dumbarton,  on  the  north,  and  Greenock 
on  the  south  bank,  come  next  to  Glasgow 
in  importance, 

CLYT^MNESTRA,  in  Greek  legends, 
wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae. 
On  his  return  from  Troy,  Clytemnestra 
murdered  her  husband  for  the  sake  of 
/Bgisthus,  her  paramour,  during  Agamem- 
noh’s  absence.  Orestes,  her  son,  shortly 
afterwards  slew  her  to  avenge  his  father. 

COAL,  a mineral  formed  of  vegetation 
by  pressure,  heat,  and  chemical  action. 
The  forests  of  bygone  ages  have  been 
submerged,  and  then  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  sand,  clay,  or  limestone.  The 
same  proces;3  having  been  repeated  several 
times,  many  layers  of  compressed  vegeta- 
tion are  found  one  above  another,  with 
rock  of  varying  thickness  and  substance 
between.  Such  a series  of  layers,  con- 
taining coal  at  varying  depths,  constitute 
what  we  call  the  " Coal  Measures.”  Coal 
varies  in  kind  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  certain  gases  and  water  have,  or 
have  not,  escaped  from  the  squeezed 
vegetation.  The  extent  of  ground  be- 
neath which  we  expect  to  find  coal  is 
called  a coal  field.  The  twm  chief  kinds  of 
coal  are  (1)  anthracite,  which  gives  little 
smoke  or  flame  in  combustion,  and  (2) 
bituminous  coal,  which,  containing  a large 
quantity  of  gas,  gives  a good  deal  of  flame. 

COAL  GAS.  See  Gas,  Coal. 

COALING  STATIONS,  places  con- 
veniently situated  along  the  main  trade- 
routes,  and  at  certain  strategic  points, 
where  supplies  of  coal  are  kept  to  re-stock 
our  liners  and  men-of-war.  Along  the 
great  trade  route  to  India  and  Australia, 
we  find  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Bombay, 
Karachi,  Colombo,  Singapore,  and  Hong 
Kong.  On  the  route  to  South  Africa  are 
Gibraltar,  Sierra  Leone,  and  St.  Helena. 
In  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica  is  our  great 
coaling  station.  Adi  these  are  strongly 
fortified. 

COAL  TAR.  When  coal  is  heated  in 
a closed  vessel,  gas  is  produced  and  also 
a thick,  black  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
which  is  called  coal  tar.  The  uses  of  coal 
tar  are  variohs  and  important,  but  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  substances  obtained 
from  it,  among  which  are  aniline  dyes, 
benzine,  naphtha,  creosote,  saccharine, 
etc. 

COASTGUARD.  This  force,  originally 
intended  only  to  guard  against  smuggling, 
is  now  more  a body  of  men  for  coast 
defence,  although  its  original  duties 
remain.  The  coasts  of  Great  Britain  are 
divided  into  eleven  districts,  each  under 
a captain,  who  has  a cruiser  and  smaller 
boats,  at  his  disposal.  Tlie  men  have,  as 
a rule,  served  in  the  navy,  and  receive 
high  pay,  besides  quarters  and  other 
privileges. 


COATBRIDGE,  a rapidly  growing  town 
of  Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland,  9 miles  east 
of  Glasgow.  Situate  in  the  great  mineral 
district  of  Scotland,  it  makes  iron  goods 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  heavy  earthenware  ; 
population  over  40,000. 

COAT  OF  ARMS.  Refer  to  Index. 

COBBE,  FRANCES  POWER,  b.  near 
Dublin,  1822,  d.  1901,  a talented  essayist, 
lecturer  and  author.  She  had  strong 
views  on  religion,  women’s  rights  and 
duties,  and  the  question  of  vivisection, 
and  was  an  able  exponent  of  her  ideas, 
contributing  largely  to  some  of  our  leading 
newspapers. 

COBBETT,  WILLIAM,  b.  at  Earnham, 
1762,  d.  1835  ; was  a fine  example  of 
untaught  and  unregulated  genius.  Till 
the  age  of  21  he  was  a ploughman,  with 
literaiy  tastes  ; then  he  went  to  London, 
and,  after  working  nine  months  as  a law- 
yer’s clerk,  enlisted.  Having  gone  through 
various  adventures  ho  settled  dcRm  as 
a political  wxiter,  and  his  out-spokeuness 
brought  him  the  usual  reward  of  those 
days,  imprisonment.  After  many  futile 
attempts,  he  succeeded  in  entering 
Parliament,  but  made  no  mark  there. 
His  writings,  where  not  marred  by  preju- 
dice and  personal  feeling,  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  rise  soTiietimes  to  a pitch 
of  excellence  quite  striking.  His  Rural 
Fades  ” are  well  worth  perusal. 

COBDEN,  RICHARD,  b.  near  Midhurst, 
1804,  d.  1861;  the  gre-at  leader  of  the 
" Free  Trade  Movement  ” of  hist  century, 
w'as  the  sou  of  a Sussex  farmer,  and  came 
to  London  as  a boy  to  learn  the  drapery 
trade.  In  1830  he  and  some  friends  sec 
up  a calico  printing  establishment  in 
Manchester,  which  was  a great  success. 
In  1838  he  began  to  advocate  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  work  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  fell  mastly  on  his 
shoulders.  When  the  heat  of  battle  was 
over,  it  was  found  that  Cobden,  in  his 
zeal  for  others’  welfaroi,  had  neglected  bis 
own,  but  a national  subscription  of 
£80,000  made  amends  for  that.  He  was 
the  founder  of  what  is  often  called  the 
" Manchester  School  ” of  politicians,  and 
till  the  end  of  his  life  be  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  peace,  free  trade,  economy, 
and  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations. 

COBLE,  a low  flat-floored  boat  much 
used  by  the  fishers  of  the  north-east  coast. 
The  rudder  projects  two  or  tiiree  feet 
below  the  bottom,  thus  securing  great 
stability  and  manageabibty.  It  is  about 
20  feet  long  and  4 or  5 broad. 

COBLENZ,  a city  of  Western  Frussin, 
is  situated  in  a commanding  position  at  the 
junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine. 
Opposite  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  and  the  two  places  are  con- 
nected by  an  iron  bridge.  Its  strong 
situation  has  made  Coblenz  an  object  of 
attack  in  nearly  all  w’arlike  movenxeius  in 
Germany.  It  is  a great  centre  of  the  wine 
trade ; population  45.000. 

COBRA  DA  CAPELLO,  or  Hooded 
Snake,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisonous 
snakes,  is  about  5 or  6 feet  long  when  full 
grown.  It  derives  its  name  from  pufinng 
out  its  neck  when  excited,  so  as  to  form 
a kind  of  hood  about  its  head.  Its  bite 
is  almost  certain  death,  and  in  India, 
where  it  is  common,  about  10,000  deaths 
are  due  to  it  annually. 

COCA,  a shrub  growing  freely  in  South 
America,  w'hose  leaves  are  chewed  by 
the  natives.  They  have  a soothing  and 
at  the  same  time  stimulating  effect,  so 
that  one  can  for  a time  both  do  with  less 
food,  and  sustain  more  prolonged  exei’tion. 

COCAINE.  Bee  3Icd.  Diet. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  a name  formerly  used 
for  Anam,  but  now  generally  restricted 
to  the  French  coldn)’'  in  the  south  of  thai; 
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country.  The  latter  has  an  area  of  23,000 
square  miles,  and  a population  of  about 
2,000,000,  of  whom  about  4,000  are 
Europeans,  chiefly  French  officials  and 
their  families.  Comprising  the  fertile 
delta  of  the  Mekong  river,  Cochin-China 
is  one  of  the  best  rice-producing  districts 
in  the  world.  The  monsoons  are  very 
regular,  the  south-west  one  bringing 
abundance  of  rain.  Besides  rice  are 
grown  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  tea,  and 
hemp.  Saigon,  the  capital,  about  60 
miles  up  the  river  Mekong,  is  a handsome 
modern  city.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
country,  and  trades  principally  with 
Singapore ; population  60,000. 

COCHINEAL,  a small  insect  frequenting 
a kind  of  cactus  found  originally  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  but  now  cultivated 
in  many  warm  countries.  The  dye 
consists  of  the  dried  bodies  of  the  insects, 
70,000  of  them  being  required  to  make 
a pound  of  it.  Of  late  years,  the  cochineal 
industry  has  suffered  from  the  competition 
of  aniline  and  other  chemically  prepared 
dyes. 

COCHRANE,  THOMAS,  EARL  OP 
DHNDONALD,  b.  1749,  d.  1831  ; was  one 
of  those  impatient  geniuses  who  seem  out 
of  place  in  modern  civilization.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  time  to  serve  all 
through  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  again  and  again. 
Buined  by  powerful  enemies,  he  left 
England  in  1818,  and  spent  the  next  ten 
ears  fighting  gallantly  for  the  indepen- 
ence  of  the  South  American  States  and 
Greece.  At  length,  in  1831,  his  unjust 
condemnation  was  reversed,  and  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  merited  honours. 

COCKADE,  a bow  or  knot  of  ribbons, 
or  rosette  of  cloth  or  leather,  worn  on  the 
hat.  By  soldiers  and  sailors  it  is  worn 
simply  as  a decoration,  but  in  times  past, 
cockades  were  worn  as  signs  of  adherence 
to  one  or  other  political  party.  Thus  the 
white  cockade  was  long  the  distinctive 
mark  of  a Jacobite. 

COCKAIGNE,  LAND  OP,  an  imaginary 
country,  often  alluded  to  in  literature, 
where  all  good  things  are  to  be  had  for 
the  taking. 

COCKATOO,  the  name  given  to  several 
kinds  of  parrot  found  in  Australia  and  the 
Bast  Indies. 

COCKATRICE,  a fabulous  monster,  the 
existence  of  which  was  thoroughly 
credited  in  ancient  times,  and  indeed  till 
quite  lately  among  the  more  credulous. 
Supposed  to  be  hatched  by  a serpent,  from 
a cock’s  egg,  it  was  credited  with  deadly 
and  malignant  powers,  so  as  to  kill  with 
a touch  or  look.  The  weasel  alone  could 
resist  its  venom  and  encounter  it  success- 
fully. 

COCKER,  EDWARD,  b.  1631,  d.  1674, 
was  the  first  author  of  a connected  treatise 
on  Arithmetic.  He  had  great  success  as 
a teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  writing,  but 
his  great  work  was  not  published  till  after 
his  death.  It  was  such  a success  that 
“ according  to  Cocker  ” became  a proverb. 

COCK-PIGHTING,  a sport  which  was 
common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
is  still  common  in  many  half-civilized 
countries,  as  China,  Persia,  and  South 
America,  and  has  hardly  even  yet  died  out 
in  England,  although  its  cruelty  has 
raised  public  opinion  decidedly  against 
it.  For  centuries  it  had  the  approval 
and  support  of  all  classes  of  society, 
from  the  throne  downwards,  and  the  rules 
of  the  contest  were  very  strict.  The 
area  where  the  fighting  took  place  was 
called  the  cock-pit ; much  art  was  shown 
in  the  choosing  and  rearing  of  the  birds, 
generally  of  the  kind  called  game-fowl  • 
tho  .spurs,  usually  of  steel  or  silver,  were 
very  carefully  fastened  on ; and  the 
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weighing  of  the  birds  was  a most  important 
prodess.  A certain  number  of  birds  on 
each  side  having  been  found  to  match 
in  weight,  within  certain  limits,  were  set 
to  fight  'two  by  two,  and  the  side  which 
won  the  greater  number  of  contests  wa.s 
adjudged  to  have  won  the  “ main.”  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  cock-fighting  had 
become  so  rife  that  it  was  forbidden  in 
1366  by  proclamation.  So  far,  however, 
was  it  from  dying  out,  that  Henry  VIII. 
had  a cockpit  built  in  Whitehall,  and 
J ames  I.  was  extremely  fond  of  witnessing 
the  sport  there.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
cock-fighting  was  once  a recognised  amuse- 
ment in  public  schools  ; the  boys  brought 
game-cocks  to  school  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
and  spent  the  morning  in  seeing  them 
fight.  The  birds  which  ran  away  became 
the  perquisites  of  the  master. 

COCK  LANE  GHOST.  In  1762  London 
was  agog  with  reports  of  spirit  rappings 
heard  in  the  house  of  one  Parsons,  of 
Cock  Lane,  Smithfield.  Even  Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  to  believe  in  their  supernatural 
origin.  Eventually  it  was  found  that 
Parsons,  in  collusion  with  his  daughter, 
had  produced  the  sounds,  and  he  was 
pilloried. 

COCKPIT.  Cl)  The  floor  of  a building 
with  rising  seats  all  round  where  people 
sat  to  watch  cock-fighting  Cwhich  see). 
C2)  The  part  of  a ship  set  apart  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  the  wounded 
during  a battle.  (‘6)  The  Privy  Council 
office  at  Whitehall,  because  built  over  the 
old  palace  cockpit. 

COCOA  or  CACAO.  See  Chocolate. 

COCOANUT,  the  fruit  of  a species  of 
palm  growing  freely  in  tropical  regions, 
especially  near  the  sea.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  80  or  90  feet,  v/ith  a gigantic 
tuft  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  top.  It 
produces  about  100  nuts  annually,  which 
are  enclosed  in  a fibrous  covering  called 
coir  when  detached.  Every  part  of  the 
cocoanut  tree  is  useful,  the  leaves  for 
thatching  and  the  coir  for  weaving  mats, 
etc.,  the  shell  of  the  nut  for  drinking- 
vessels,  the  wood  for  building,  etc. 

COCOON,  the  silky  covering  spun  by 
many  caterpillars  as  a protection  during 
the  chrysalis  stage.  The  finest  example  is, 
of  course,  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm. 
The  thread  is  formed  as  a glutinous  liquid 
in  certain  glands,  and  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  creature,  hardens  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  Spiders 
also,  spin  a cocoon,  which  serves  as  a bag 
to  hold  their  eggs,  and  in  which  to  carry 
them  off,  if  in  danger. 

CODE  NAPOLEON,  now  called  the 
“ Code  Civil,”  is  the  standing  body  of  law 
in  France.  Drawn  up  under  the  direction 
of  Napoleon,  between  1804  and  1810, 
it  unified  and  simplified  the  laws  pre- 
vailing locally  in  different  parts  of  France, 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  simplified 
legal  procedure.  N apoleon  set  a high  value 
on  his  Code,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

COD  FISHERY.  The  cod,  a fish  from 
2 to  4 feet  Ions,  weighing  from  30  to  100 
pounds,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
cod-fishery  is  mostly  centred  at  New- 
foundland and  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 
Prom  Newfoundland  large  quantities  of 
dried  cod  are  exported  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  while  Norway  supplies  the  bulk 
of  the  cod-liver  oil  now  so  extensively  used. 

CODEX,  a written  volume  or  manu- 
script, asually  an  ancient  one.  The 
name  is  generally  reserved  for  ancient 
classical  or  Scripture  manuscripts. 

CODICHi,  a short  addition  to  a will. 

A codicil  must  be  signed  by  the  testator, 
and  witnessed  in  the  same  v/ay  as  a will, 
and  is  then  of  equal  validity. 
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CpD-LIVER  OIL,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  cod, 
and  also  of  allied  fishes.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  liver  by  heating  or  pressure,  that 
which  comes  off  first  being  the  purest  and 
most  delicate.  It  is  a valued  remedy 
in  all  cases  of  consumption,  rickets 
and  scrofula,  and  wliere  used  persever- 
ingly  for  some  weeks,  rarely  fails  to  pro- 
duce beneficial  results. 

CODRINGTON,  ADMIRAL  SIR 
EDWARD,  b.  1770,  d.  1851.  entered  the 
navy  at  thirteen.  He  commanded  the 
Orion  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  took 
part  in  the  American  War  of  1812  to  1814, 
and  was  present  when  the  English  were 
repelled  from  New  Orleans.  He  com- 
manded the  combined  English,  French 
and  Russian  fleets  at  the  Battle  of  Navar- 
ino,  1827,  when  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
destroyed,  and  the  independence  of  Greece 
assured. 

COFFEE,  the  ground  and  roasted  seeds 
of  the  coffee  tree,  a native  of  East  Africa 
and  Axabia.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is 
shaken  off  the  tree,  and  caught  in  cloths. 
The  husks,  when  dried,  are  cracked 
between  heavy  rollers,  and  the  seeds, 
two  to  each  pod,  collected  and  dried  still 
more.  They  are  then  ready  for  use.  The 
use  of  coffee  originated  in  Abys-sinia  and 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  spread  to  Arabia.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1650, 
and  in  the  succeeding  century  the  coffee 
houses  were  a part  of  everyday  town  life. 
Arabia  now  exports  but  little  coffee,  our 
chief  supplies  coming  from  Central 
America,  India,  Brazil,  and  Ceylon. 

COFFER  DAM,  an  enclosure  round  the 
spot  where  the  foundation  of  a pier  or 
wall  has  to  be  placed  under  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  out  the  water,  so  that 
the  work  may  be  done  in  the  dry.  It 
consists  of  parallel  rows  of  closely  arranged 
piles,  having  the  space  between  the  rows 
filled  with  clay. 

COGNAC,  a small  town  in  France,  about 
70  miles  north  of  Bordeaux.  The  cliief 
industry  is  the  distillation  and  export  of 
brandy,  sold  under  the  name  of  Cognac ; 
population  about  20,000. 

COHESION,  a name  applied  to  the  force 
with  which  the  molecules  of  a body  resist 
separation.  Thus  the  particles  of  which 
a piece  of  wood  is  made  up  are  more 
easily  forced  asunder  than  those  of  a piece 
of  iron,  those  of  chalk  more  easily  than 
wood,  and  so  on.  Liquids  have  very  little 
cohesion,  and  gases  none  at  all,  the  par- 
ticles repelling  one  another.  Cohesion 
is  weakened  by  heat. 

COHORT,  a division  of  the  ancient 
Roman  army.  The  army  consisted  of 
a certain  number  of  legions,  a legion 
containing  about  6.000  men,  divided 
generally  into  ten  cohorts.  , 

COINAGE.  See  Numismatics. 

COIR,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  is  the  fibre 
obtained  from  the  outer  covering  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  The  husks  are  steeped  for 
some  months,  then  taken  out  and  beaten 
to  separate  the  fibres.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  making  matting,  and  also  for 
ropes  and  cables.  Its  lightness  gives  it 
some  advantage  over  hemp  in  tliis  respect. 

COIIE,  SIR  EDWARD,  b.  at  Mileham, 
Norfolk,  1552,  d.  1634  ; one  of  England’s 
greatest  lawyers,  and  an  upholder  of 
freedom  in  troublous  times.  His  fame  as 
a lawyer  has  obscured  the  part  he  took  in 
resisting  the  encroachment®  of  the  Stuarts, 
but  he  lost  office,  and  even  suffered  im- 
prisonment rather  than  compromise  the 
liberties  of  the  realm.  He  had  a great 
sliare  in  drawing  up  the  famous  “ Petition 
of  Right”  of  1628.  His  leaal  works  are 
a ■ masterpiece  of  erudition  and  acutnen. 

COLBERT.  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  b.  1619, 
d.  1683.  a great  finance  minister  of  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was,  in* 
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deed,  owing  to  Colbert’s  financial  skill  that 
Louis  was  able  to  carry  on  his  ruinous 
wars.  He  re-organised  every  department 
of  the  State,  and  put  down  abuses,  and 
used  his  position  to  promote  commerce, 
agriculture  and  science. 

COLCHESTER,  a town  of  eastern  Essex, 
on  the  river  Colne,  about  12  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  the  centre  of  a large  corn- 
growing  district,  an  important  military 
depot,  and  the  market  for  the  valuable 
oyster  fisheries  of  the  Colne  and  the 
neighbouring  coast.  It  was  probably  the 
seat  of  the  British  King,  Cunobelinus 
(Shakespeare’s  Cymbeline),  and  the  site 
of  the  first  Roinan  town  in  Britain.  The 
old  Roman  walls  are  still  entire  for  a 
considerable  extent,  and  many  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here ; population 
40,000. 

COLDSTREAM  GUARDS,  a regiment  of 
the  Household  Brigade  of  Guards,  so 
called  from  the  village  of  that  name  in 
Berwickshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tweed.  When  General  Monk  was  pre- 
paring for  his  march  on  London,  in  1659, 
be  raised  here  a regiment  of  troops, 
which  has  retained  its  corporate  existence 
ever  since,  under  the  above  name. 

COLENSO,  a village  on  the  Tugela  in 
Natal,  where  the  British,  under  General 
Buller,  suffered  a severe  reverse  in  the 
Boer  war,  1899;  ten  of  our  guns  having 
to  be  abandoned. 

COLENSO,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  5.  at  St. 

Austell,  in  Cornwall,  1814,  d.  in  Natal, 
1883  ; took  high  place  as  a mathematician 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  for 
some  years  after  taking  his  degree  was 
engaged  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge  in 
tutorial  work.  Appointed  Bishop  of 
Natal  in  1853,  he  set  himself  zealously  to 
learn  the  Zulu  language,  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
natives,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  flock.  His  outspoken  criticisms  of 
the  Pentateuch — especially  its  numbers 
and  measurements-— brought  him  much 
obloquy ; but  his  studious  moderation  of 
language  in  the  heat  of  contention  com- 
pelled respect.  His  manuals  on  Algebra 
and  Arithmetic  long  remained  the  stock 
text  books  on  the  subjects. 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  6.  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  1772,  d.  at  Highgate, 
1834 ; was  one  of  the  “ Lake  Poets,” 
the  others  being  Southey  and  Wordsworth. 
Educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital  (“  Bluecoat 
School  ”),  he  went  to  Cambridge,  but  left 
without  a degree.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Dragoons,  but  soon  returned  to  civilian 
life.  Married  at  23,  he  had  hard  work 
to  maintain  a home  by  the  sale  of 
his  poems  until  an  annuity  of  £150, 
from  the  brothers  Wedgwood,  set  him 
at  any  rate  above  the  reach  of  want. 
After  a tour  on  the  Continent  he  settled 
for  some  time  in  the  Lake  district,  first 
at  Keswick  with  Southey,  and  afterwards 
at  Grasmere  with  the  Wordsworths. 
While  there  he  contracted  the  opium 
habit,  which  proved  his  cui’se  for  many 
years,  though  he  shook  it  off  somewhat 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.  As  poet, 
prose  writer,  and  critic  he  occupies  an 
almost  unique  position,  and  as  a conver- 
sationalist he  seems  to  have  been  worthy 
to  rank  with  .Johnson.  His  chief  works 
are  “ Wallenstein,”  “ Remorse,”  “ Chris- 
tabel,”  “ Kubla  Elhan,”  “ Youth  and 
Age,”  and  the  “ Ancient  Mariner.” 
Hartley  Coleridge,  his  eldest  son,  with 
much  poetic  talent,  had  a weakness  of 
character  that  ruined  his  prospects  for 
life,  though  some  of  his  poetry  has  been 
much  admired.  Derwent,  another  son, 
was  a distinguished  educationist,  making 
his  mark  as  first  Principal  of  St.  IVJ  ark’s 
Training  College.  Sara,  the  poet’s 


daughter,  inherited  the  greatest  share  of 
her  father’s  talent,  and  did  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  involved  in  editing  his 
works. 

COLET,  JOHN,  h.  in  London,  1467,  d. 
1519  ; Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  twice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  Educated  for  the  church,  he 
made  a tour  on  the  Continent  • before 
being  ordained.  There  he  met  Savonarola, 
whose  teaching  seems  to  have  sunk  into 
his  mind,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  bold- 
ness which  he  showed  in  censuring  what 
he  thought  abuses  in  the  church.  The 
wealth  which  came  to  him  on  his  father’s 
death  he  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
St.  Paul’s  School,  still  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  London.  It  has  educated 
many  able  men,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Halley,  Leland,  Marlborough, 
Milton,  and  Pepys. 

COLIGNY,  GASPARD  DE,  admiral  and 
general  of  France  in  her  w'ars  against  Spain, 
is  best  remembered  as  the  leader  of  the 
Huguenots,  in  their  struggle  for  religious 
freedom.  Fearing  his  Influence,  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  Queen  Dowager  of  France, 
arranged  the  bloody  “ Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,”  in  which  the  great 
admiral  fell  a victim,  1572. 

COLLIE,  a kind  of  dog  common  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
valued  on  account  of  its  usefulness  as 
a sheepdog.  Of  late  years,  the  collie  has 
become  very  fashionable,  but  its  rather 
uncertain  temper  with  strangers  renders 
it  a dangerous  pet. 

COLLINGWOOD,  CUTHBERT.  LORD, 

b.  at  Newcastle,  1750,  d.  1810,  was  one  of 
the  brave  sea  captains  who  helped  to  gain 
the  victories  that  Nelson  planned.  He  had 
a share  in  most  of  the  naval  battles  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  at  Trafalgar  he  was 
second  in  command.  His  gallantry  during 
the  battle,  and  skilful  conduct  afterwards, 
gained  him  a peerage.  His  body  lies  near 
Nelson’s  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

COLLINS,  WILKIE,  b.  in  London,  1824, 
d.  1889,  novelist,  was  educated  for  the 
law,  but  was  attracted  to  literature.  His 
early  ventures  were  fairly  successful,  and 
with  time  he  still  further  improved.  He 
had  a strong  turn  for  the  marvellous  and 
Intricate,  some  of  his  plots  being  ex- 
tremely ingenious.  “ Amiadale,”  “ The 
Woman  in  White,”  and  the  ” Moonstone  ” 
are  his  best  works. 

COLLOTYPE,  a photographic  process 
depending  on  the  fact  that  gelatine  mixed 
with  bichromate  of  potash  becomes  in- 
soluble when  exposed  to  light.  The 
negative  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  is 
exposed  over  a paper  coated  with  such 
gelatine,  and  thus  a print  is  obtained, 
which  by  suitable  treatment  is  rendered 
strong  enough  to  reproduce  from. 

COLLUSION,  literally  a playing  togetlier, 
an  acting  in  concert,  generally  with  a view 
to  deceit  or  fraud.  Collusion  in  legal 
cases  between  parties  apparently  opposed 
is  very  diflicult  to  detect.  It  occurs  mostly 
in  banlcruptcy  and  divorce  cases. 

COLOGNE,  or  KOLN,  whose  very 
name  (Latin,  colonia,  a colony),  bespeaks 
its  antiquity,  is  a city  of  Prussia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  cathedral,  begun 
about  1270  and  finished  in  1880.  is  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world. 
Cologne  is  the  centre  of  the  Rhine  traffic, 
its  ships  trading  with  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  even  more  distant  countries.  The 
famous  Eau  de  Cologne  is  made  here ; 
population  about  400.000. 

COLOMBIA,  a republic  occupying  the 
north-western  portion  of  South  America, 
has  had  a chequered  history  since  the  great 
revolt  from  Spain  in  1810.  It  lias  an 
area  of  about  500,000  square  miles  and 
a population  of  perhaps  four  million,  of 


various  races,  having  little  sympathy  with 
one  another.  The  loss  of  Panama,  which 
in  1903  declared  its  independence  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
great  blow.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Colombia  are  still  capable  of  great  pro- 
duction, with  improved  working.  Bogota, 
the  capital,  population  110,000,  is  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  country.  Carthagena, 
the  chief  port,  population  20,000,  is  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

COLOMBO,  the  capital  and  chief  port  of 
Ceylon,  is  on  the  west  coast,  right  in  the 
track  of  steamers  bound  for  Austraha  and 
the  far  East.  The  population  is  very 
varied  in  race.  The  Portuguese  took 
possession  of  Colombo  in  1517,  the  Dutch 
in  1656,  and  the  British  in  1796  ; popula- 
tion about  100,000. 

COLONNA,  VITTORIA,  5.  near  Rome, 
1490,  d.  1547.  a member  of  the  celebrated 
Colonna  family  of  Italy,  was  married  at 
seventeen,  and  left  a widow  at  thiny-five. 
After  that  event  she  devoted  herself  to 
poetry,  producing  much  admirable  work, 
which  is  still  widely  read.  She  is  said  to 
be  the  only  woman  that  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  great  .Michelangelo. 

COLORADO  BEETLE,  an  orange- 
coloured  beetle,  rather  less  than  half-an- 
inch  long,  unfortunately  rather  common  in 
North  America.  It  commits  great  ravages 
among  the  potato  crops  both  in  the  States 
and  in  Canada,  and  in  1S7  7 got  as  f..r 
as  Liverpool,  but  has  never  yet  succeeded 
in  evading  the  stringent  regulations  made 
to  keep  it  out  of  this  country. 

COLORADO  RIVER,  THE,  drains  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  plateau 
which  covers  a good  deal  of  the  western 
United  States.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  flow  through 
deep  channels,  called  canons,  whose  walls 
rise  for  hundreds,  and  even  thousands 
of  feet  on  each  side.  The  last  few  miles, 
before  it  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
are  in  Mexican  territory ; total  length, 
2,000  miles. 

COLOSSEUM  or  COLISEUM,  a gigantic 
building  erected  at  Rome  by  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  and  finished  about  the  year 
80  A.D.  Of  about  the  same  shape  as  the 
Albert  Hall,  London,  its  length  and 
breadth  were  each  about  times  as  grear. 
It  covered  about  5 acres  of  ground,  and 
accommodated  about  100,000  spectators. 
For  nearly  five  centuries  it  stood  entire, 
then  the  Emperor  Theodoric  began  using 
its  material  for  various  buildings,  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  later  rulers.  Enough, 
however,  is  left,  especially  of  the  lower 
courses,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  its  grandeur. 
Here  assembled  the  people  of  Rome  to 
view  the  amusements  of  the  time,  con- 
ducted in  the  central  space  called  the 
arena  ; the  chariot  race,  the  encounters 
of  men  vith  wild  beasts,  tlie  meetings  of 
gladiators  in  single  and  in  general  combat, 
and  worst  of  all,  the  tortures  of  helpless 
Christians  done  to  deatli  by  wld  beasts, 
or  by  some  still  more  cruel  fate  devised  by 
a Nero.  As  an  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  building  was  used,  may  be 
cited  the  fact  that  at  its  dedication  the 
games  lasted  100  days,  and  5,000  wild 
animals  were  slain.  Biitain  furnished 
many  of  the  gladiators  who  exhibited 
their  skill  and  courage  there. 

COLOSSUS  OF  RHODES,  a gigantic 
statue  set  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hai'bour.  It  is  said  to  have  stood  a.stride 
the  entrance,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Erected 
about  280  B.C.,  it  was  thrown  down  about 
60  years  afterwards,  and  eventually 
broken  up  and  sold  as  old  metal. 

COLOUR.  All  objects  owe  their  colour 
to  the  light  which  they  reflect  to  our 
eyes.  8ee  Light. 

' COLOUR  BLINDNESS,  i.e..  inaWlity  to 
distinguish  coloui’s.  Cases  where  a person 
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is  totally  unable  to  appreciate  colour  nre 
very  rare,  but  a large  number  of  people 
are  apt  to  fail  to  distinguish  colours  under 
varj  ing  circumstances.  Unfortunately, 
red  and  green  are  the  colours  on  which 
people  are  weakest,  hence  the  necessity 
for  testing  the  sight  of  railway  employes 
and  seamen, 

COLO  ORS,  MILITARY.  The  flags  which 
most  regiments  possess,  and  carry  on 
parade  and  on  other  offlcial  occasions, 
are  called  the  “colours,”  One  is  the 
royal  colour,  and  is  the  same  for  all 
regiments ; the  other,  the  regimental 
colour,  has  embroidered  on  it  the  names 
of  the  battles  and  campaigns  the  regiment 
has  shared  in.  The  colours  are  not  now 
carried  into  battle. 

COLOUR-SERGEANT.  In  former  times 
each  company  in  a regiment  had  a flag, 
which  the  senior  sergeant  carried,  and 
hence  he  was  called  the  colour-sergeant, 
a name  still  used  to  denote  the  senior 
sergeant,  although  he  carries  no  colours. 

COLT,  SAMUEL,  b.  1814,  d.  1862  ; was 
a native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
invented  the  revolver  when  quite  a youth, 
and  in  1835  he  secured  a patent  for  it  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
At  first  it  did  not  find  much  favour,  but 
the  Mexican  war  proved  its  value,  and 
from  that  time  its  use  extended. 

COLUMBA,  SAINT,  6.  521,  d.  597  A.D., 
a native  of  Ireland,  founded  a monastery 
in  Iona,  a tiny  island  on  the  west  of 
Scotland,  in  5G3.  From  Iona  he  made 
repeated  missionary  journeys  through 
the  Highlands,  converting  the  Piets  and 
establishing  monasteries  among  them. 
His  life  of  labour  ended  before  the  altar  of 
his  chapel  at  Iona. 

COLUMBIA,  BRITISH.  See  British 
Columbia. 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF.  See  Tra.^/«- 
inqton. 

COLUMBINE.  S ee  Pantomime. 

COLUMBUS,  CHRISTOPHER.  Refer  to 
Index. 

COLZA  OIL,  an  oil  obtained  by  crushii^ 
the  seeds  of  rape,  a plant  of  the  turnip 
family.  It  is  much  valued  for  lubricating 
delicate  machinery,  and  for  burning  in 
lamps. 

COMEDIE  FRANCAISE,  or  THEATRE 
FRANCAIS,  the  great  state-aided  theatre 
of  Paris.  Here,  as  a rule,  the  plays  are 
of  the  highest  class,  and  the  performers  at 
the  head  of  their  profession.  In  March. 
1900,  it  was  burnt  down,  but  the  beautiful 
exterior  was  little  harmed. 

COMET,  a small  body,  or  collection  of 
bodies,  revolving  around  the  sun.  Their 
orbit,  instead  of  being  nearly  circular, 
like  those  of  the  planets,  takes  the  shape 
of  an  ellipse,  or  even  of  a parabola  or 
h3Tjerbola.  The  tail,  sometimes  millions 
of  miles  long,  probably  consists  of  gases 
in  a high  state  of  combustion.  See  Halley’s 
Cornet. 

COMMEIVIORATION.  the  great  event  of 
the  year  at  Oxford  University,  is  the  time 
’vhen  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  receive 
their  degrees.  Advantage  is  usually 
taken  of  the  occasion  to  present  honorary 
degrees  to  distinguished  men  in  other 
walks  of  life. 

COMMENSALISM  ii  the  living  togetlior 
of  t'vo  animals  or  plants  for  mutual 
benefit.  Many  c.xamples  could  be  given  ; 
thus  an  anemone  is  commonly  found  on 
the  whelk  shell  which  contaitis  a hermit 
cr.ih.  .Many  animals  prey  on  the  hermit 
craSj,  but  tire  anemone  is  nauseous  to 
ther.u  all,  and  thus  allords  protection  to 
it-i  companion  by  its  pre.sence.  Tlic 
hermit  crab,  in  turn,  when  tearing  up  its 
food,  ncct-.sarily  allows  many  fragments 
to  escooe,  sorno  of  which  come  within 
rench  of  the  anemoue.  }-v  living  together 


both  animals  thus  derive  mutual  benefit. 
In  the  plant  world  the  most  striking 
example  is  seen  in  the  lichens.  A lichen 
is  not  a single  plant,  but  is  composed  of 
a fungus,  containing  within  its  meshes 
microscopic  green  plants,  or  algse,  allied  to 
seaweed.  The  fungus  dissolves  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  and  feeds  both  itself  and  the 
algae;  the  algae,  being  green,  are  able  to 
make  starch  from  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
to  feed  both  themselves  and  the  fungus. 
Bach  plant  thus  obtains  a double  food 
supply,  which  it  could  not  obtain  when 
acting  alone. 

COMMERCE,  CHAMBERS  OF,  associa- 
tions of  traders  now  to  be  found  in  most 
important  towns.  Their  function  is  to 
safeguard  and  extend  the  local  trading 
interests ; they  collect  information  and 
statistics,  and  make  representations  to  the 
government  on  matters  affecting  their  dis- 
trict. The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
does  a great  work  in  promoting  commercial 
education  and  in  publishing  commercial 
information. 

COMMINATION,  literally  " a threaten- 
ing.” The  Commination  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  introduced  at  the 
Reformation  as  a substitute  for  the  formal 
expulsion  of  notorious  sinners  from  the 
Church  on  Ash-^V'ednesday,  with  their 
equally  formal  re-admission,  after  pro- 
fessed repentance,  on  Maundy  Thursd^. 
It  consists  of  a series  of  statements  chiefly 
from  Deut.  vii.,  that  certain  sinners 
are  accursed,  and  the  congregation  express 
their  agreement  by  saying  Amen  to  each. 

COMMISSARY,  a person  who  has 
certain  functions  committed  to  him.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  a colonial  bishop 
often  appoints  a commissary  to  act  for 
him  during  his  absence  from  England. 
In  the  army  the  name  is  generally  applied 
to  the  officer  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
provide  food. 

COMMISSIONAIRES,  on  the  Continent, 
hotel  attendants  w'ho  aw'ait  trains  and 
steam-boats  to  secure  customers  for  their 
hotels,  bring  their  luggage  up,  and  so  on. 
lu  England  the  name  is  usually  reserved 
for  a body  of  men  picked  from  pensioned 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who  perform  various 
duties,  as  hotel  attendants,  watchmen,  etc. 
Sir  Edward  Walter  founded  the  Corps  in 
1859. 

COMMISSIONS,  ARMY.  Refer  to  Index. 

COMMODORE,  the  commander  of 
a number  of  ships  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  for  a special  purpose.  The 
title  only  lasts  for  the  duration  of  the 
special  duty ; but  while  his  authority 
holds  goodj  the  commodore  is  above 
a captain. 

COMMONS,  HOUSE  OF.  Refer  to 
Index. 

COMMONWEALTH,  a name  given  to  the 
form  of  government  between  1649  and 
1660,  during  which  England  was  without 
a king.  Some,  however,  restrict  the  name 
to  the  period  1649-53,  Cromwell’s  Pro- 
tectorate beginning  in  the  latter  year. 
The  name  is  now  given  to  the  federated 
colonies  or  states  of  Australia. 

COMO,  LAKE  OF,  a beautiful  lake  in 
North  Italy,  30  miles  long,  bub  nowhere 
above  2-i^  miles  wide,  it  lies  among 
ouchantiug  scenery,  and  the  district  is 
cxccedinsly  healthy. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOIOT,  the  branch 
of  science  which  lias  for  its  object  the 
comparison  of  the  structure  of  different 
animals,  with  a view  to  accounting  for  the 
presence  or  absence  of  some  part  or  organ, 
and  thus  learning  the  history  of  the 
creature  in  question.  It  may  be  called  the 
portal  to  Riology. 

COMPASS.-  Boo  Mariner’s  Compass. 

COMPOSTS,  a term  for  manures  formed 
by  mixing  home-dung  or  cow-dung, 
loaves  or  ctecaying  vegetfjtioa  of  a,ny 


with  earth  in  the  form  of  sand  or  lime> 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
some  time  to  thoroughly  amalgamate. 
They  are  very  valuable  on  pasture  land 
that  is  getting  exhausted. 

COMPOUND  HOUSEHOLDER,  a tenant 
of  a portion  of  a house  or  building  on  which 
the  landlord  does  not  reside.  The  latter 
compounds  for  the  rates  for  the  whole  of 
the  building,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a 
payment  by  the  tenant,  who  thereby 
becomes  a “ compound  householder  ” 
enjoying  the  full  franchise, 

COMPURGATOR,  the  origin  of  our 
modern  jurj-man.  Under  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  an  accused  person  could  produce 
twelve  persons  to  declare  on  oath  their 
belief  in  his  innocence.  They  were  thus 
witnesses  to  character  rather  than  judges 
of  fact,  but  from  them  arose  our  modern 
jOTy, 

COMTE,  ISIDORE  AUGUSTE,  b.  1798, 
d.  1857  ; the  most  practical  of  the  group 
of  philosophers  whose  teaching  may  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  French  Revolution, 
will  go  down  to  history  as  the  founder  of 
“ Positivism.”  Surveying  the  progress 
of  mankind  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
he  concluded  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for 
some  positive  results  to  be  gained  from 
philosophy  and  science,  for  man’s  good. 
It  is  true  that  the  system  by  which  he 
proposed  to  obtain  the  good  is  fantastic 
and  impossible,  but  undoubtedly  his 
teaching  contained  the  elements  of  many 
practical  reforms. 

COMUS.  (1)  In  later  classical  times, 
the  name  of  a divinity  supposed  to  preside 
over  festive  proceedings,  and  represented 
as  a youth  with  win^.  (2)  A pastoral 
drama,  or  masque,  written  by  MUton,  in 
1634,  for  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  whose 
children  had  met  with  the  accident  on 
which  tho  drama  was  founded. 

CONCERTO,  a musical  composition  for 
one  instrument  chiefly,  the  others  acting 
in  subordination.  As  a rule,  a concerto  is 
divided  into  three  movements,  the  allegro, 
the  adagio,  or  andante,  and  the  rondo. 

CONCHOLOGY,  the  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  treats  of  the  structure  and 
composition  of  shells.  As  a seriou-^ 
study  it  may  be  called  dead,  the  shell 
being  now  always  considered  together 
with  the  animal  it  belonged  to ; but  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  shells  will 
probably  go  on  as  long  as  the  world  last.s. 

CONCLAVE,  a suite  of  apartments  in 
the  Vatican  in  which  the  cardinals  meet 
to  elect  a Pope.  Hence  a meeting  on  any 
serious  subject  is  called  a “ conclave.” 

CONCORDANCE,  a book  in  which  the 
key-'words  of  the  various  passages  of  an 
author  are  arranged  alphabetically,  with 
reference  numbers,  indicating  the  place 
where  such  passages  may  be  found  in  the 
author  in  question. 

CONCORDAT,  a convention  or  agree- 
ment between  two  highcontractingparties. 
generally  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  some 
temporal  power.  The  concordat  of  1801, 
between  Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VIL,  by 
Nvhich  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
re-establislied  in  France,  has  outlasted  the 
centurj’.  The  Austrian  concordat  of  1855, 
which  gave  the  clei-gy  control  of  public 
instruction,  lasted  only  till  1870. 

CONCRETE.  (1)  In  philosophy,  a term 
denoting  something  which  can  actually  be 
felt,  handled,  or  weighed,  as  opposed  to 
the  abstract,  wliich  exists  only  in  our 
minds.  Thus  “ blind  man  ” is  a concrete 
term,  w’hile  “ blindness  ” is  abstract.  (2) 
A mixed  mass  of-  mortar  and  stones  use<J 
to  form  the  foundation  of  a wall  or  build- 
ing, especially  in  damp  places,  where  it 
lasts  longer  than  stone  or  brick. 

CONCUBINAGE,  a form  of  cohabitation 
quite  usual  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
is  not  no3v  practised  among  Christian 
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nations.  The  only  trace  of  it  now 
sanctioned  by  law,  is  the  “ morganatic 
marriage  ” (which  see),  of  the  Germans, 
and  that  is  not  much  used. 

CONDENSER,  an  apparatus  for  con- 
centrating anything,  and  making  it  occupy 
less  space.  Thus  the  condenser  of  a steam- 
engine  turns  the  used  steam  into  water, 
and  so  makes  room  for  more  to  come  from 
the  cylinder  ; an  electric  condenser  binds 
electricity  on  a sheet  of  metal,  or  other 
conductor,  and  renders  the  metal  free  to 
receive  more. 

CONDIMIMT,  something  which  we  eat 
with  our  food  to  heighten  its  taste  or 
flavour.  As  a rule  the  condiment  is  not 
a food  itself,  as  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  etc. ; 
but  butter  and  the  variou.s  sauces  whose 
basis  is  milk,  have  a high  food  value, 
besides  being  condiments.  The  use  of 
condiments  In  moderation  is  a sensible 
tribute  to  nature’s  demands,  but  in  excess 
they  min  the  digestion. 

CONDOR,  a large  kind  of  Nuilture  found 
in  the  Andes,  in  South  America.  It  is 
a little  over  three  feet  from  tip  of  beak  to 
tip  of  tail,  and  its  wings,  when  estended, 
measure  14  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  These 
birds  live  far  up  the  mountains,  at  a height 
of  14,000  or  15,000  feet,  and  from  thence 
soar  far  up  again  till  lost  to  sight.  But 
even  at  that  immense  height,  they  can 
recognise  a dying  or  dead  sheep,  or  otlier 
animal,  and  soon  appear  to  feast  onits  flesh. 

CONDOTTIERI,  a class  of  Italian  mer- 
cenary soldiers  arid  adventurers,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  Italian  States,  in  the  14th  and  15th 

, CONDUCTION.  SeeJ/eah 

CONFEDERATE  STATES,  the  name 
adopted  by  the  “ Southern”  States,  when 
they  attempted  to  secede  from  the 
“ Union  ” in  18C0-G1,  which  attempt  led 
to  the  great  American  Civil  War. 

CONFEDERATION  OP  THE  RHINE, 
a confederation  of  many  of  tlie  lesser 
German  States  formed  at  the  instigation 
of  Napoleon  in  1806  os  a counterpoise  to 
the  power  of  Prussia  and  AustriL  The 
Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wilrtemberg  and  the 
Elector  of  Baden  were  at  the  head,  sup- 
ported by  about  a dozen  lesser  rulers.  As 
long  as  aU  went  well,  the  confederation  v/as 
a powerful  aid  to  Napoleon,  but  after  his 
Russian  disasters,  1812-13,  it  melted  away. 

CONFIRMATION,  a rite  which  follows 
baptism  in  Christian  Churches,  There  is 
no  settled  limit  of  time  between  the  two 
ceremonies.  In  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  seven  years  at  least  must  inter- 
vene ; in  the  English  and  Lutheran 
Churches,  Confirmation  is  not  administered 
untn  the  person  confirmed  is  of  an  age 
to  understand  the  obligations  thereby 
assumed. 

CONFUCIANISM.  Refer  to  Index. 

CONFUCIUS.  Refer  to  Index. 

CONGE  D’ELIRE,  “permission  to 
elect,”  a document  under  the  Great  Seal, 
giving  permission  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  a vacant  bishopric  to  elect 
some  one  to  fill  the  office.  A letter 
accompanies  the  cong6  d’61ire,  nominat- 
ing the  person  for  election,  and  in  reality 
leaving  the  electing  body  no  choice  in 
the  matter, 

CONGLOMERATE,  a geological  term  for 
a mass  of  rock  composed  of  a number  of 
small  stones  or  pieces  of  rock  bound 
together  by  a kind  of  cement  of  chalk, 
clay,  or  sand  ; it  is  also  called  “ pudding- 
stone.” 

CONGO,  the  great  river  of  Central 
Africa,  rises  under  the  name  of  Luapula, 
in  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  flows  northwards 
into  Lake  Moero,  Leaving  Lake  Moero, 
under  the  name  of  Lualaba,  it  still  flows 
north  past  Nyangwe,  to  the  Stanley  Falls, 


(nciiT  1he  Equator),  after  which  it  turns 
west,  and  eventually  south-west  to  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  From  Stanley 
Palls  it  is  called  the  Congo.  The  two 
largest  tributaries  are  the  Mobangi  on  the 
north  and  the  Kassai  on  the  south.  Its 
length  is  about  .3,000  miles,  and  despite 
occasional  cataracts  arid  falls,  the  Congo 
and  its  tributaries  furnish  an  admirable 
system  of  internal  communication. 

CONGO  FREE  STATE,  THE,  includes 
nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  Congo, 
extending  Hioia  the  sea  to  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, and  covers  an  area  of  800.000  square 
miles.  It  Ls  administered  by  the  Belgian 
Covernraent,  but  is  constituted  a neutral 
state  with  free  trade  for  all.  The  w’ealth 
oL'  the  state  consists  chiefly,  at  present,  of 
rubber,  palm  oil,  nuts  and  ivory  ; but  ihe 
Katanga  district  in  the  Ui)per  Congo,  on 
the  border's  of  Rhodesia,  is  particularly 
rich  in  copper.  This  is  rendered  available 
by  the  so-called  Cape-to-Cairo  railway, 
which  has  already  crossed  the  Congo 
border.  The  capital  of  the  Congo  State  is 
Boma  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is 
navigable  from  the  sea  for  about  100  miles, 
as  far  as  iMatadi,  where  sliips  unload  and 
re-load.  Thence  to  Leopoldville,  on 
.Stanley  Bool,  a railway,  240  miles  in  length, 
carries  the  traffic  jxist  the  rapids.  Steps 
iiave  alread}'  been  taken  to  open  up  a roirte 
))otwcen  Boma  and  the  Katanga  district, 
by  the  construction  of  railways  where  the 
river  is  unnavigable.  The  native  popu- 
lation is  over  14  millions,  some  of  whom  are 
cannibals,  and  others  of  a comparatively 
high  degree  of  civilisation.  Sleeping  sick- 
ness, a deadly  disease,  for  wliich  there  has 
not  yet  been  found  a remedy,  carries  off 
increasing  numbers  of  the  natives  each 
year,  particul.arly  in  the  Lower  Congo. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.  The  earliest 
Congregational  churches  were  established 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  The 
members  were  at  first  called  Browniste, 
but  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  were  known 
as  Independents.  They  are  appropriately 
designated  Congregationalists,  since  they 
maintain  that  each  congregation  consti- 
tutes a Christian  church  competent  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  independently  of 
any  other  Christian  body.  There  are  now 
in  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  3000 
Congregational  ministers  and  nearly  half 
a million  church  members.  They  have 
12  colleges  in  which  nearly  400  students 
are  being  trained  for  the  ministry,  and 
they  raise  about  £1,000,000  pei'  annum 
for  religious  and  philanthropic  purposes 
(Refer  to  “ Oongregationalists  ” in  Index). 

CONGRESS,  “ a meeting  together,”  an 
assembly  of  people  for  some  high  purpose, 
such  as  settling  international  disputes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  “ Berlin  Congress  ” of 
1878.  The  word  is  also  specially  used  to 
denote  the  legislative  body  of  the  United 
States,  which,  under  the  name  of  “Con- 
gress,” consists  of  (1)  the  Senate,  whose 
members  are  elected  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States,  and  (2)  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directly  elected  by  the 
people, 

CONGREVE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  h.  1772, 
d,  1828  ; the  inventor  of  the  rocket  called 
by  his  name,  was  educated  for  the  army, 
in  which  he  gained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  retired  in  1816.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  chemistry,  and  his  invention 
brought  him  great  fame  both  in  England 
and  abroad, 

CONGREVE,  WILLIAM,  &.  1670,  d. 
1729  ; a clever  and  original  dramatic 
author,  was  born  in  Leeds,  and  educated 
in  Ireland,  maduating  at  Hublin  Univer- 
sity, His  first  pla3',  entitled  the  “ Old 
Bachelor,”  gained  him  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Halifax  and  a post  under  govern- 
ment. Soon  followed  “ The  Double 
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Dealer,”  **  Love  for  Love,”  and  the 
tragedy  of  “ The  Mourning  Bride.”  “ The 
Way  of  the  World”  was  his  last,  and 
probably  his  best  play.  The  language 
and  allusions  of  his  plays  render  them 
quite  unfit  for  the  modern  stage. 

CONIFER  Ls  the  name  of  a group  of 
cone-bearing  trees  which  includes  the 
pine,  fir,  larch,  juniper,  cedar,  ydw,  and 
cypress.  The  conifers  differ  from  other 
flowering  plants  in  producing  seeds  which 
lie  exposed  in  the  flower  instead  cf  being 
enclosed  in  a seed  case  or  ovary.  The 
majority  are  evergreen,  tlie  larch  being  an 
exception.  Conifers  range  from  the 
Arctic  Zone  to  the  Equator,  and  were  the 
'earliest  flowering  plants  to  appear  on  the 
earth. 

CONNAUGHT,  the  most  westerly  prov- 
ince of  Ireland,  is  the  poorest,  the  most 
purely  Irish,  and  the  mo.st  devotedly 
Roman  Catholic  of  the  four  provinces. 
In  1840  it  had  a population  of  about 
1,400,000,  which  has  now  sunk  to  less  than 
half.  Famine  and  emigration  have  caused 
the  decrease.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry.  The  tourist  will  find  the 
sconerv  grand  and  picturesque. 

CONNEMARA,  the  western  portion  of 
the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Abounding  in  picturesque  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  streams,  it  is  a favourite 
resort  for  toiu-ists.  It  is  also  called 
Ballynahinch. 

CONNOISSEUR,  (lit,  “one  who  knows.”) 
a person  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
some  art  subject,  as  music,  painting  or 
sculpture,  without  being  himself  an  artist. 

CONSANGUINITY,  relationship  by  blood 
as  distinguished  from  affinity,  or  relation- 
ship by  marriage.  In  all  civilised  countries 
both  consanguinity  and  affinitv’  have  been 
always  more  or  less  regarded  as  a bar  to 
marriage.  Tlie  law  on  the  subject  is  less 
strict  tlian  before  the  Reformation,  and 
now  all  persons  are  allowed  to  niarr^v  who 
do  not  fall  within  tlie  prohibitions  of  Dio 
Levitical  law.  Ry  the  Deceased  Wife’s 
Sisters  Act,  1907,  marriage  with  a decea.sed 
wife’s  sister  is  rendered  legal-iu  the  L'nitcd 
Kingdom.  See  page  56SB. 

CONSCIENCE,  the  power  or  faculty 
within  us  which  decides  whether  our 
actions  are  morally  right  or  wrong ; or 
that  exercise  of  consciousness  which 
points  out  to  us  the  moral  bearing  of  our 
acts,  words,  and  motives. 

CONSCIENCE  CLAUSE,  a clause  intro- 
duced first  into  the  Endowed  Schools  Act 
of  1860,  and  afterwards  into  the  famous 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870. 
Under  it  a person  sending  children  to  any 
school  assisted  by  ancient  endowment  or 
public  money  may  claim  exemption  from 
the  religious  teaching  given  at  the  school. 

CONSCIENCE  MONEY,  money  sent  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  persons 
who  have  somehow  not  paid  their  due 
share  of  some  tax,  generally  of  the  income 
tax.  It  is  usually  sent  anonymously,  and 
amounts  to  several  thousands  a year. 

(30NSCRIPTION,  the  system  under 
which  every  man  is  liable  to  serve  in  his 
country’s  army,  his  name  being  enrolled 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  requu'ed  age, 
generally  twenty,  unless  he  is  exempt  by 
reason  of  physical  iniiniuty,  of  being  the 
eldest  of  a family  of  orpban.s,  the  cnlj'  son 
of  a widow,  etc.  He  generally  serves 
tlirco  years  in  the  regular  tinny,  followed 
by  twelve  or  more  in  the  various  forms  of 
army  reserve.  This  system  is  adopted  in 
the  chief  European  countries  except  our 
own. 

CONSECRATION,  the  act  or  ceremony 
by  which  a person  or  tiling  is  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  Among 
Oluistlans  the  word  is  used  to  denote  (1) 
the  ordination  of  bishops,  (2)  the  dedica- 
tion of  chm'ches  and  sometimes  of 
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cemeteri®,  and  (3)  the  act  of  hallowing 
the  elements  in  the  Holv  Eucharist. 

CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY.  Energy 
or  force  is  the  term  used  to  denote 
capacity  to  perform  work,  or  to  overcome 
distance.  When  a railway  train  is  mov- 
ing, it  possesses  a certain  moving  force. 
When  the  train  is  brought  to  a standstill, 
that  moving  force  or  e.nergy  is  not 
anniliilated,  but  transformed  into  the 
energy  of  heat  by  the  action  of  the  brakes 
on  the  rails.  The  train  is  re-started  by  the 
energy  of  steam  ; the  steam  derived  its 
energy  from  coal ; coal  is  a product  of 
plant  life,  whose  energy  came  from  the 
sun.  Each  of  these  transformations  forms 
a hnk  in  the  chain  of  causes  that  enabled 
the  train  to  regain  its  energy  of  motion. 
There  is  always  an  apparent  loss  of 
energy  in  whatever  way  it  is  apphed, 
but,  though  dissipated,  it  still  exists  in  one 
or  more  forms,  and  the  aggregate  of  these 
forms  of  energy  remains  unchanged. 
In  fact,  conservation  of  energy  means 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  energy  of  the 
universe  is  constant,  and  that  all  the 
processes  of  nature  are  due  to  trans- 
formations of  energy  from  form  to  form  ; 
as  from  motion  to  heat,  from  heat  to 
chemical  change,  from  chemical  change 
to  heat  again,  and  so  on. 

CONSERVATIVE  PARTY,  THE,  a 
convenient  name  for  that  political  party 
which  is  less  ready  to  adopt  political 
changes,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is  dis- 
posed to  preserve  the  existing  state  of 
things  until  some  need  for  change  is 
proved. 

CONSISTORY,  the  court  held  by  a 
bishop  or  archbishop  to  determine  matters 
exclusively  eccln=;iastical.  In  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church,  the  assembly  of  Cardinals, 
which  meets  every  week  to  advise  the  Pope 
on  various  matters,  is  called  the  Consistory. 

CONSOLS.  See  Com.  Diet. 

CONSTABLE,  JOHJI,  h.  1776,  d.  1837  ; 
one  of  England’s  best  landscape  painters, 
was  bom  at  East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk.  He 
joined  the  Royal  Academy  in  1799,  and 
exhibited  in  1802.  But  turning  from 
conventional  landscape  painting  to  repre- 
sent what  he  saw,  he  was  long  in  gaining 
support,  and  not  till  he  was  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age  did  he  gain  the 
recognition  he  deserved.  “ The  Valley' 
Farm,”  “The  Haywain,”  “The  Corn- 
field,” and  “ Salisbury  Cathedral  ” are 
among  his  best  pictures. 

CONSTANCE,  COUNCIL  OF,  a great 
ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Constance  in 
1414-18  v.dth  a view  to  ending  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  Church,  and  combating  the 
preaching  of  .John  Hubs.  The  latter, 
a staunch  .supporter  of  Wicliff’s  doctrines, 
was  summoned  before  the  Council  under 
a safe-conduct,  but  on  refusing  to  recant 
was  Ijumt  at  the  stake  in  141.5.  The 
existing  Pope.  John  XXIII.,  was  depo-sed, 
and  his  rivals.  Gregory  and  Benedict, 
forced  to  resicn  their  claims.  l^Iartin  V., 
a member  of  the  Colonna  family,  was  made 
Pope,  and  did  much  to  raise  the  character 
and  power  of  the  Popedom. 

CONSTANCE,  LAKE,  the  only  large 
lake  in  the  course  of  the  river  Rhine, 
is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Switzer- 
land. Its  length  is  44  miles ; greatest 
breadth  nine.  The  shores  are  generally 
flat  or  u.ndulating,  and  the  soil  extremely 
fnrt  i.'e.  It  contains  a great  variety  of  fish, 
and  aquatic  birds  are  numerous. 

CONSTANT,  BENJAMIN,  h.  1845,  d. 
1902.  a meat  French  painter,  who  made 
the  por'ra  val  of  Eastern  subjects  his  chief 
aim.  He  v.as  also  an  admired  portrait/- 
painter.  and  took  a great  share  in  the 
decoration  of  many  public  buildings. 

iTi  oners  in  .Morocco.”  ” Mahomet  II.,” 
“ The  Harem.”  and  ” 'f’he  Emir’s  Favour- 
ite,” are  .oome  of  his  chief  worLs. 


CONSTANTINE  “THE  GREAT,”  6. 

274,  d.  337  A.D. ; succeeded  his  father 
Constantius  as  “ Emperor  of  the  AVest  ” 
in  306.  For  some  years  he  had  to 
struggle  with  his  rival  Emperors  for  the 
title  and  power.  At  length,  in  312,  he 
gained  a great  victory  near  Rome,  over 
his  last  rival,  Maxentius.  It  was  before 
this  victory  that  he  saw,  or  imagined  he 
saw,  the  portent  of  the  fiery  cross  in  the 
sky,  pronoising  him  victory,  which  led  him 
to  become  a Christian,  and  prompted  the 
Edict  of  klilan  (313),  giving  complete 
toleration  to  Christians.  A war  between 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  the  Emperor  of 
the  East,  ended  (325)  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  latter,  and  Constantine 
became  sole  Emperor.  He  made  Byzan- 
tium his  capital,  which  he  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  and  called  Constantinople — “ Con- 
stantine’s city.” 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  founded  330  A.D. 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  and  famous  Byzantium,  stands 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Bosporus.  The 
Golden  Horn,  an  inlet  running  up  about 
five  miles  inland  from  the  strait,  separates 
the  city  into  two  parts,  in  the  more 
northerly  of  which  Christians  mostly 
reside,  Stamboul,  the  Turkish  name  for 
the  southern  part,  or  Constantinople 
proper,  contains  most  of  the  wonderful 
buildings  that  delight  the  traveller, 
pre-eminent  among  which  is  the  Mosque 
of  Saint  Sophia.  The  manufactures  of 
Constantinople  are  not  important,  but  it 
is  a great  entrepot  of  commerce,  the  trade 
amounting,  exports  and  imports  together, 
to  £10,000,000  per  annum ; population 
1,125,000. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  COUNCIL  OP.  Gf 

the  many  councils  of  the  Church  held  at 
Constantinople,  that  held  in  381  A.D. 
claims  the  pre-eminence  for  its  importance 
and  its  far  reaching  results ; for  it  is  on 
the  version  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  as 
promulgated  by  this  council,  that  the 
Greek  Church  bases  its  claim  to  be  the 
orthodox  church. 

CONSTELLATION,  a group  of  stars. 
All  the  fixed  stars  are  divided  into  groups 
by  imaginary  lines,  joining  each  member 
of  a group  to  its  neighbour  and  then  some 
more  or  less  suitable  name  is  given  to  the 
group,  generally  from  a fancied  resem- 
blance, as  in  the  case  of  “ Charles’s  Wain.” 

CONSTITUTION,  the  established  and  re- 
cognised form  of  government  of  a country. 
The  constitution  may  be  a written  one,  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  or  an  unwritten 
one  that  has  grown  up,  through  a series 
of  precedents,  round  an  existing  frame- 
work, as  the  English  constitution  has 
grown  up  round  “ Bang,”  “ Lords,”  and 
“ Commons.” 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  the  doctrine 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  are  actually  present  in  the  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration,  although 
these  elements  are  not  themselves  changed. 

CONSUL,  (1)  an  officer  maintained  by 
a State  in  a foreign  country  to  conserve 
the  rights  and  support  the  just  claims  of 
its  citizens  in  that  country.  The  status, 
privileges,  and  duties  of  consuls  are  very 
varied,  the  consul,  or  consul-general,  at 
places  like  New  York  or  Constantinople 
holding  a very  high  position,  and  receiving 
a corresponding  salary.  (2)  One  of  the 
two  chief  magistrates  of  Rome. 

CONTANGO.  See  Commercial  Diction- 
ary. 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR,  articles  which 
must  not  be  sui)plicd  to  either  belligerent 
in  time  of  war.  Whoever  engages  in  such 
traffic  does  so  at  his  own  risk  ; his  govern- 
ment will  not  protect  him  from  having 
his  goods  captured  and  confiscated. 
Obviously,  guns,  and  military  stores 
generally  are  contraband  of  war,  but 


with  regard  to  food,  coal,  railway  material 
and  the  like,  all  depends  on  their  ultimate 
purpose.  These  are  called  conditional 
contraband,  and  are  not  seizable  without 
compensation  unless  clearly  destined  for 
the  seat  of  war. 

CONTRALTO,  the  lowest  or  deepest 
musical  voice  among  boys  and  women. 
The  emotional  effect  of  good  contralto 
singing  has  long  been  recognised,  and  the 
best  contralto  singers  are  much  sought 

CONVECTION.  See  Heat. 
CONVENTICLE,  Qit.  a little  meeting), 
a name  given  by  way  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  religious  meetings  held  by 
the  Nonconformists  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  defiance  of  the  law  in  the  17th 
century. 

CONVERSION.  Starting  from  the  literal 
meaning  of  this  word,  namely  a changing 
round,  we  get  the  (1)  rehgious,  (2)  scientific, 
and  (3)  commercial  uses  of  the  word. 
Thus,  in  theology,  the  word  implies  a 
change  of  heart,  prompting  to  a new  life ; 
in  science  we  speak  of  the  conversion  of 
ice  to  water,  iron  to  steel,  etc. ; while  in 
commercial  parlance,  the  conversion  of  a 
thing  is  its  application  to  a purpose  it 
was  not  intended  for. 

CONVOCATION.  Refer  to  Index. 

CONVOY,  a ship  or  ships  of  war  detailed 
to  escort  a fleet  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
keep  them  safe  against  the  enemy.  Some- 
times the  merchant  ships  themselves  are 
spoken  of  as  the  “ convoy  ; ” also  a train 
of  waggons  conveying  supplies  under  an 
escort  of  troops  is  called  a “ convoy.” 

CONWAY,  a charming  and  picturesque 
little  seaport  on  the  shore  of  North  Wales, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway.  Con- 
way Castle,  built  in  1284  by  Edward  I., 
rising  abruptly  above  the  river,  with  walls 
over  12  feet  thick,  is  a famous  ruin,  and 
a favourite  subject  for  illustration ; 
population  4,600. 

CONWAY,  HUGH,  b.  1847,  d.  1885, 
a sensational  and  di’amatic  novelist,  was 
born  in  Bristol  and  there  made  the  coup 
which  brought  him  almost  instant  fame. 
His  “ Called  Back.”  published  in  1884, 
had  an  enormous  sale,  and  “ Dark  Days  ” 
proved  quite  as  great  a success.  He  wrote 
many  short  stories  and  some  poetry. 

COOK,  ELIZA,  b.  1818,  d.  1889,  the 
poet  of  the  domestic  affections,  was  born 
in  Southwark.  She  early  achieved  success 
in  the  comparatively  humble  path  she 
laid  down  for  herself,  and  till  health  began 
to  fail,,  her  articles  and  poems  maintained 
her  in  comfort.  It  is  probable  that  no 
one  poem  had  so  many  readers  as,  at  one 
time,  her  “ Old  Armchair.^’  In  1864  she 
was  awarded  a Civil  List  pension  of 
£100. 

COOK,  JAMES,  b.  at  Marton,  1728,  the 
great  navigator  and  discoverer,  was  the 
son  of  a labourer  in  Yorkshire.  After 
serving  in  the  merchant  service,  he  entered 
the  Navy,  and  soon  rose.  His  voyages, 
on  account  of  his  accuracy  in  the  obser- 
vations he  made,  added  much  of  great 
value  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  He 
did  more  than  any  one  by  his  discovers, 
as  an  explorer,  to  get  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  added  to  our  Empire.  In  the 
course  of  his  third  voyage  he  landed  at 
Hawaii  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  when  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  natives,  and 
clubbed  or  stabbed  to  death  at  the 
water’s  edge,  1779.  Refer  to  “ Cook  ” in 
l7ld€X» 

COOK,  THOMAS,  b.  1808,  d.  1892  ; the 
pioneer  of  co-operative  and  organised 
travel,  was  a native  of  Derbyshire.  A 
large  temperance  meeting  at  Lough- 
borough prompted  him  to  arrange  for 
a train  to  take  Leicester  sympathisers 
there  and  back,  at  a shilling  a head.  He 
at  once  deserted  his  wood-turning,  and 
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took  to  organizing  similar  excursions,  with 
the  result  the  world  knows. 

COOK,  MOUNT,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Australasia,  situated  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  rises  to 
a height  of  over  12,000  feet.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  other  snow-clad  peaks,  and  by 
glaciers,  surpassing  in  magnitude  those 
of  the  Alps. 

COOLIES,  labourers,  generally  Indians 
or  Chinese,  hired  at  a fixed  rate  of  pay,  for 
a fixed  time,  to  work  in  some  country  not 
their  own,  as  Mauritius,  Guiana,  South 
Africa,  etc.  The  contract  usually  in- 
cludes free  conveyance  to  the  place  of 
labour  and  home  again.  Sometimes, 
ordinary  hired  labourers  in  India  and 
China  are  called  ‘‘coolies.” 

COOMASSIE.  See  Kumasi. 

COOPER,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY,  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  b.  1621,  d.  1683  ; one 
of  the  most  versatile  and  wittiest  of  men, 
seems  to  have  lived  only  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  genius  without  principle  brings 
good  neither  to  its  possessor  nor  to  his 
fellows.  He  took  a share  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  sat  in  the  Parliaments  that  Cromwell 
held.  The  Restoration  made  him  a lead- 
ing man  in  the  country,  and  as  a member 
of  the  “ Cabal  ” he  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  its  infamous  doings.  The  “ Test 
Act  ” (1673),  caused  him  to  break  with  the 
Court,  and  from  that  time  he  became  a 
violent  Whig.  The  “ Habeas  dlorpus 
Act,”  (1679),  was  largely  his  production. 
In  1682  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Holland,  where  he  died. 

COOPER,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY,  seventh 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  b.  1801,  d.  1885 ; 
determined  in  early  life  to  devote  himself 
to  the  relief  of  the  downtrodden  and  the 
humanising  of  the  debased.  Being  as 
a child  wholly  neglected  by  his  parents, 
he  owed  all  his  high  principles,  as  he  never 
ceased  to  declare,  to  the  sympathy  and 
moral  teaching  of  his  nurse,  Maria  Millis, 
whose  watch  he  wore  all  his  life.  Lunatics, 
child  chimney-sweeps,  women  working 
in  mines,  all  had  their  lot  ameliorated 
largely  by  his  efforts.  The  Ragged  School 
movement,  and  that  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  owed  much  to  him. 
Every  form  of  suffering  called  out  his 
sympathies,  and  he  took  a leading  part  in 
all  the  beneficent  schemes  of  his  day. 

COOPER,  JAMES  FENIMORE,  b.  1789, 
d.  1851  ; was  a prolific  American  novelist, 
whose  works  had  an  immense  vogue  in  tlie 
last  century,  and  will  continue  to  be  read 
as  long  as  the  love  of  adventure  remains 
in  the  human  breast.  His  “ Deerslayer,” 
“ Pathfinder,”  “ Prairie,”  and  “ Last  of 
the  Mohicans,”  perhaps  excel,  but  another 
half-dozen  could  be  found  nearly  as 
good. 

COOPER,  SIR  ASTLEY,  b.  1768.  d.  1841 ; 
a famous  surgeon.  He  published  import- 
ant works  on  hernia  and  on  dislocations, 
and  by  his  lectures  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  did 
much  to  advance  surgery.  He  operated 
successfully  on  George  IV.  He  became 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

COOPER,  THOMAS  SIDNEY,  6.  at 
■Canterbury,  1803,  d.  1902,  early  evinced 
a talent  for  art.  Prom  1827  to  1830  he 
travelled  in  the  Low  Countries  where  he 
developed  his  talent  for  animal  and 
landscape  painting.  He  became  A.R.A. 
in  1845,  and  R.A.  in  1867.  He  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1833  to  1898. 

COOTE,  SIR  EYRE,  b.  1726,  d.  1783  ; 
was  a soldier  who  did  England  immense 
■service  in  India.  He  went  out  in  1754, 
and  spent  there  practically  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  had  a hand  in  aU  the  great 
engagements  of  the  time,  including 
Plassy  (1757),  and  Wandewash  (1759). 
-It  was  he  who  routed  Hyder  Ali,  at  Porto 
^ovo,  in  1781,  and  saved  Southern  India. 


COPAL,  the  hardened  resinous  juice  of 
various  trees  found  in  warm  climates.  If 
makes  an  almost  colourless  varnish  w'hen 
melted  and  mixed  with  turpentine  or 
boiled  linseed  oil. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of 
Zealand.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  objects 
of  interest.  Manufactures  are  unimpor- 
tant, but  almost  aU  the  commerce  of 
Denmark  passes  through  it  to  the  value  of 
about  £26,000,000,  imports  and  exports 
together;  population  4*20,000, 

COPERNICUS,  NICHOLAS,  b.  1473, 
d.  1543  ; was  a native  of  Germany,  but 
was  early  attracted  to  Italy,  then  the 
centre  of  all  learning.  Returning  to 
Germany  in  1505,  he  spent  his  life  in  work- 
ing out  the  theory  of  the  Solar  System, 
as  we  have  it  now. 

COPHETUA,  a legendary  king  of  Africa 
who  loved  and  married  a beggar  maid. 

COPPER,  a red  metal,  specific  gravity 
8 ‘8,  probably  the  first  worked  and  em- 
ployed by  man.  It  is  found  native,  and 
is  also  easily  extracted  from  its  ores. 
Next  to  silver,  it  is  the  best  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity.  Its  compounds 
furnish  many  blue  and  green  colours, 
widely  used. 

COPPERAS,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green 
vitriol,  is  largely  used  in  making  ink  and  in 
producing  black  dyes.  It  also  plays  a great 
part  in  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid. 

COPRA,  the  dried  and  crushed  kernel 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which  cocoa-nut  oil 
is  obtained. 

COPROLITES,  the  fossilised  excrement 
of  animals.  Containing  a large  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  they  form  a valuable 
manure,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
obtained  from  the  deposits  of  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  and  Norfolk. 

COPTS,  the  Christian  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians;  they  formerly  spoke 
the  Coptic  language.  After  the  fourth 
General  Council  at  Chalcedon.  451.  they 
separated  from  the  orthodox  Church  and 
have  since  remained  separate,  under  their 
own  Patriarchs.  Their  present  head  is 
the  Patriarch  of  Cairo.  The  Abyssinian 
Christians  belong  to  the  Coptic  communion, 
and.  like  the  Copts  in  general,  regard  all 
other  Christians  with  hatred  and  contempt. 

COPYHOLD.  Refer  to  Index. 

COPYRIGHT.  Refer  to  Index. 

C0RA(3LE,  a canoe  or  boat  made  of 
wicker-work,  and  covered  with  skins. 
Some  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  fishermen 
use  to-day  a coracle  practically  identical 
with  that  used  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

CORAL,  a rock  formed  of  a chalky 
substance  secreted  by  myriads  of  poljq^s, 
little  soft-bodied  creatures  with  tentacles 
similar  to  those  of  the  sea-anemone,  to 
which  they  are  allied.  There  are  many 
varieties,  but  these  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  the  two  classes,  deep  water  and 
shallow  water  corals.  As  a rule,  the 
former  embrace  the  solitary  types,  and  the 
latter,  the  congregating  and  reef-building. 
Again,  the  solitary  types  exist  in  almost 
all  seas,  the  reef  makers  in  shallow,  warm 
seas  only.  The  Mediterranean  yields  the 
rose-tinted  coral  of  commerce,  which  is 
dredged  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  be  manu- 
factured or  prepared  for  sale  in  Naples 
and  the  coast  towns.  Coral  reefs  abound 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  form  of 
atolls,  barrier  reefs,  and  fringing  reefs. 
The  two  latter  forms  occur  off  the  coasts, 
the  barrier  reefs  having  a continuous 
channel  or  roadstead  between  them  and 
the  mainland,  whilst  the  fringing  reefs  are 
connected  at  intervals  with  the  land. 
The  atolls  consist  of  a ring  enclosing 
a lagoon,  which  is  usually  connected  with 
the  open  sea  by  a single  opening.  They 
vary  in  circumference  from  100  yards  to 
several  miles.  No  explanation  of  the 


structure  of  these  atolls  has  yet  received 
general  acceptance.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  so  many  circular  islets  could 
be  constructed  in  a deep  ocean  by  creatures 
that  cannot  work  at  a depth  of  more  than 
120  feet.  The  forms  and  colours  of  coral 
formations  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
varied,  and  they  look  particularly  brilliant 
when  seen  through  the  clear  waters  of  the 
shallows  that  surround  the  atolls  of  the 
Pacific. 

CORAL  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  lying  between  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  New 
Hebrides. 

CORBAN,  a gift  or  offering,  especially 
to  God.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a vow 
which  a person  might  make  to  do,  of 
abstain  from  doing,  a given  act.  Oui 
Lord  rebuked  the  Jews  for  making  the 
means  of  relie-ving  their  parents  “corban,” 
and  thus  evading  their  natural  obligations. 

CORBEL,  a piece  of  stone,  wood,  or 
iron  projecting  from  the  face  of  a wall  to 
form  a support  for  a pillar,  girder,  etc. 

CORDAY,  CHARLOTTE  the  slayer  of 
Marat,  the  chief  author  of  the  dreadful 
September  massacres  of  1792.  It  is  said 
that  her  lover’s  death  was  due  to  Marat. 
Certainly  either  this,  or  Marat’s  excesses, 
caused  her  to  go  to  his  house  and  stab  him 
in  his  bath.  She  died  glorying  in  her  deed. 

CORDILLERAS,  from  a Spanish  word 
meaning  a cord  or  chain;  a chain  of 
mountains  in  America.  We  speak  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  of  Central  America. 

CORDITE  is  the  form  of  smokeless 
powder  used  in  the  British  Army  and 
Na-vy.  It  was  first  made  by  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  the  perfecter  of  gun-cotton,  and^was 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  1891.  It 
consists  of  nitro-glycerine,  gun-cotton, 
and  a jelly,  the  ingredients  being  mixed 
until  they  form  a paste,  which  is  then 
pressed  through  apertures  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  cartridge  for  which 
it  is  required.  Its  cord-like  appearance 
after  it  has  been  dried  has  led  to  its  name. 

CORDOVA,  a city  of  Southern  Spain, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir 
river.  It  has  a handsome  market-place, 
and  a magnificent  cathedral,  once  a 
Moorish  mosque.  Under  the  Moorish 
rule,  Cordova  was  the  capital,  and  is  said 
to  have  had  a million  inhabitants,  and 
walls  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  Cordovan 
leather  comes  now  chiefly  from  the 
Levant ; population  about  60,000. 

CORDUROY  ROAD,  a road  constructed 
over  bogs  or  swamps  by  laying  logs  of 
wood  side  by  side,  across  the  track.  It  is 
so  called  from  its  similarity  to  the  corded 
cloth,  “ corduroy.” 

COREA,  a kingdom  or  empire  in  the 
east  of  Asia,  consisting  chiefly  of  a penin- 
sula separating  the  Japan  Sea  from  the 
Yellow  Sea.  It  has  an  area  of  71.000 
square  miles,  and  a population  estimated 
at  about  10  millions.  Every  industry  is 
in  a backward  state ; there  are  few  roads 
worth  mentioning,  and  hardly  any 
bridges.  But  there  are  now  some  hopes 
of  progress  ; for  since  1905  the  management 
of  State  affairs  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese,  and  Corea  has  virtually 
become  a Protectorate  of  Japan.  Seoul, 
the  capital,  near  the  west  coast,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  11  miles  round  and  20  or 
30  feet  high.  It  has  a population  of  about 
220,000.  Chemulpo,  its  port,  25  miles 
distant,  is  now  reached  by  railway.  Of 
the  other  treaty  ports  Fusan  stands  first. 
The  bulk  of  Corean  trade  is  with  Japan. 

CORELLI,  Mx\RIE,  a writer  of  Italian 
extraction,  was  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated chiefly  in  England,  in  the  house  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Mackay.  Among  her 
works  are  “ A Romance  of  Two  Worlds,” 
“ Barabbas,”  “ The  Sorrows  of  Satan,” 
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and  “ The  Mighty  Atom,”  some  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  every  European 
language,  and  even  into  Persian  and 
Kindustani. 

COPtFE  CASTLE,  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Saxon  king  Edward,  by  his  step- 
mother, Elfrida,  is  near  Swanage,  _ in 
Dorsetshire.  It  was  the  scene  of  fighting 
in  the  reign  of  John,  and  in  the  Civil  War 
gallantly  resisted  the  Parliamentarians 
for  six  weeks.  Its  picturesque  ruins  cover 
over  three  acres. 

CORINTH,  a celebrated  ancient  city  of 
Greece,  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  of 
that  name,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus 
to  the  mainland.  In  ancient  times  its 
situation  brought  it  great  gain,  ships  from 
the  east  and  west  unloading  on  either  side, 
and  getting  their  goods  transported  across. 
St.  Paul  steyed  here  some  time,  and  to  the 
Corinthians  addressed  two  of  his  epistles. 
The  canal  across  the  isthmus,  projected 
ages  ago,  and  begun  by  Nero,  is  now 
complete.  The  pr^ent  town  of  Corinth 
(population  4,000)  is  about  miles  away 
from  the  ancient  site. 

CORIOLA'NUS,  a famous  Roman  war- 
rior, a patrician,  Caius  Marcius  by  name, 
gained  the  above  surname  by  his  valour 
at  the  taking  of  Oorioli,  a town  of  the 
■\'olscians.  His  haughtiness  and  his 
severity  to  tlie  plebeians  caused  his  exile, 
whereupon  he  took  refuge  among  the 
Volsoians,  and  led  their  armies  against 
Rome.  His  mother’s  tears  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  away,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  was  stabbed. 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a kind  of  oak  tree 
found  chiefly  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  bark  is  not  taken  until  the  tree  is 
about  20  years  old ; after  that  a crop  is 
taken  every  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the 
tree  attains  an  age  of  about  150  years. 
Tlie  use  of  cork  for  floating  purposes,  and 
as  a non-conductor  of  heat,  is  very  old, 
but  it  was  not  used  to  make  stoppers  for 
bottles,  etc.,  till  the  15th  century. 

CORK,  the  third  city  in  Ireland,  and 
the  chief  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
south  and  south-west,  is  on  the  river  Lee, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  Cork 
harbour,  the  estuary  of  the  Lee,  is  one  of 
the  safest  in  the  world,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  the  British  navy.  Grain, 
butter,  bacon,  hams,  and  live  stock  are 
largely  exported,  chiefly  to  Bristol. 
Almost  all  the  liners  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York  visit  Queenstown,  to  take 
up  or  put  off  passengers  and  mails ; 
population  about  100,000. 

CORDIAC,  the  name  of  two  of  the  early 
kings  of  Ireland,  contemporary  with 
Pingal,  the  Scottish  hero,  W'ho  flourished 
in  the  latter  lialf  of  tlie  3rd  century,  and 
who  aided  them  both  against  their 
enemies. 

CORMORANT,  a kind  of  bird,  a good 
deal  like  tlie  pelican,  found  in  most  parts 
ol  the  world  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  in 
which  they  find  tlie  fish  they  delight  to 
feed  on.  The  Chinese  train  them  to  give 
up  the  fish  to  their  master,  and  one  cannot 
CO  far  on  a Chinese  river  without  seeing 
some  of  these  birds  at  w'ork. 

CORNEILLE,  PIERRE,  fc.  IGOG,  d.  1C84  ; 
t!ie  first  great  Erench  dramatic  author, 
wrote  a good  many  plays  before  he  pro- 
'■■nced  his  immortal  “ Cid  ” (see  (Jid.) 
The  historical  dramas"  Horace,”  " Cinna,” 
and  “ Polyeucte  ” followed  not  long  after, 
as  w'ell  as  hLs  great  comedy  " Le  Menteur.” 
HLs  other  plays  were  not  up  to  the  level 
of  these. 

CORNELIA,  a Roman  matron  who  lived 
in  the  2nd  century  B.O.  She  was  a 
daugliter  of  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal,  and  wife  of  Tiberius  Sempronius 
f-racchus,  after  whose  early  death  she 
derc.ted  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
ciuldren.  Her  two  sons,  Tiberias  aiid 


Caius,  dLstinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  in  the  popular  cause,  and  were 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  nobility. 

CORNELIUS,  a Roman  centurion  belong- 
ing to  the  garrison  stationed  at  Caesarea 
in  early  Apostolic  times.  He  was  directed 
in  a vision  to  send  to  J oppa  for  Peter,  who 
would  tell  him  more  plainly  the  truths 
he  was  so  anxious  to  learn.  The  Apostle 
came  and  baptised  Cornelius  and  his 
family,  who  were  thus  the  first  Gentiles 
admitted  into  the  Christian  Church. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  named  after 
its  founder,  Ezra  Cornell,  is  in  the  town  of 
Ithaca,  New  York  State.  Supported  by 
State  gifts  and  private  benefactions,  in 
addition  to  its  original  endowment,  it 
provides  education  for  some  3,000  stu- 
dents, women  as  well  as  men,  in  many 
cases  free  of  all  fees. 

CORNER.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

CORNET,  formerly  the  lowest  rank  of 
commissioned  ofiicer  in  the  cavalry,  as  the 
ensign  was  in  the  infantry,  both  of  them 
having  to  carry  the  standard  into  battle. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  army,  in  1871,  the 
names  went  out  of  use. 

CORN  LAWS,  REPEAL  OP  THE.  The 
Corn  Laws  were  statutes  dating  from  the 
14th  century  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  in  grain  and  for  protecting  the 
agricultural  and  landed  interests.  An 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  formed  in 
1839,  Cobden  and  Bright  being  the  most 
notable  members.  In  1846  Sir  Robt. 
Peel,  who  had  become  a convert  to  Free 
TVade,  was  able  to  pass  a measure,  re- 
pealing the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  duty 
entirely  ceased  in  1849. 

CORNUCOPIA,  " horn  of  plenty,” 
a horn  filled  to  overflowing  with  flowers, 
fruit,  corn,  etc,,  symbolical  of  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  plenty, 

CORNWALL,  the  most  westerly  county 
of  England,  containing  the  two  capes — 
Land’s  End  and  the  Lizard,  which  form 
the  most  westerly  and  the  most  southerly 
points,  respectively,  in  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  the  county  is  hilly,  the 
Devonian  range  stretclung  right  through 
and  terminating  at  the  Land’s  End.  The 
soil  generally  is  not  fertile,  and  the  sea 
winds  which  sweep  the  land  add  to  its 
unproductiveness.  The  climate  is  mild, 
and  continued  frost  rare,  so  that  tender 
plants,  as  the  fuchsia,  hydrangea,  and 
others  flourish  outdoors  all  the  year  round. 
The  Cornish  mines,  producing  tin  and 
copper,  besides  other  metals,  have  been 
known  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
Bodmin  is  the  county  town,  and  Truro 
has  a Cathedral  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
(r^tored)  bishopric.  Penzance  and  Fal- 
mouth are  the  only  other  towns  of  much 
importance. 

CORNWALLIS,  CHARLES,  MARQUIS, 

6.  1738,  d.  1805  ; English  general  and 
statesman,  had  to  sm’render  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence  with  all 
his  men  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  1781.  This 
loss  was  probably  due  to  the  blunders  of 
others ; at  all  events,  Cornwallis  escaped 
all  censure,  and  continued  to  hold  high 
ofiices  till  his  death.  In  India  he  did  good 
service  by  crushing  Tippoo  Saib,  1792, 
and  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  he  did 
much  to  crush  the  rising  of  ’98,  and  to 
restore  tranquillity  afterwards. 

COROLLARY,  a proposition  the  truth 
of  which  is  so  evident  on  some  other 
proposition  being  shown  to  be  true,  that 
it  only  needs  to  b^e  stated. 

CORONA.  (1)  In  architecture  a broad 
slab  forming  the  lower  member  of  the 
projecting  part  of  a cornice.  (2)  A 
luminous  radiating  appearance  round  the 
sun  observed  in  total  eclipses,  due  chiefly 
to  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  helium. 

CORONATION.  Refer  to  Index, 


CORONET.  Refer  to  “ Degrees  of 
Nobility”  in  Index. 

CORPORAL.  (1)  The  lowest  grade  of 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army, 
ranking  just  above  the  private.  He  is 
distinguished  by  two  " chevrous,”  or 
angular  stripes,  on  the  sleeve,  the  serjeant 
having  three.  A " lance-corporal,”  or 
corporal  on  probation,  has  only  one  stripe. 
A ship’s  corporal  is  an  ofificer  who  under- 
takes similar  petty  responsibilities  on 
board  ship.  (2)  A name  given  to  the 
fine  linen  cloth  with  which  the  ofiiciating 
minister  covers  the  remaining  elements  in 
the  Holy  Communion  after  all  have  par- 
taken, while  he  concludes  the  service. 

CORPORATION.  There  are  two  kinds, 
aggregate  and  sole.  A corporation  sole 
consists  of  one  person,  the  holder  of  a 
public  office  and  his  successors,  e.g.,  a 
bishop  or  vicar.  A corporation  aggregate 
is  a society  of  persons  authorised  by  law 
to  act  as  one  person,  e.g,,  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  a cathedral.  A corporate  body 
must  always  bear  a corporate  name  by 
which  it  sues  and  is  sued,  and  it  must 
possess  a common  seal  to  be  applied  to 
certain  legal  documents.  It  can  inherit 
property  and  hold  it  in  perpetuity,  being 
unaffected  by  the  death  of  its  in'dividuai 
members,  if  only  care  be  taken  to  fill 
vacancies  according  to  its  constitution. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  FESTIVAL  OF,  the 
grandest  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  instituted  in  1264  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  In  purely  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  as  Spain  and  Italy,  gorgeous 
processions  go  through  the  streets  with 
music  and  incense,  and  the  day  is  observed 
as  a general  holiday.  The  Thursday  after 
Trinity  is  the  day  appointed  for  its 
obsGrv3<TiC0 

CORREGGIO,  ANTONIO  ALLEGRIDA, 

6.  1494.  d.  1534  ; a famous  painter,  was 
the  sou  of  a tradesman  of  Correggio,  near 
Parma,  in  Italy.  His  works  were  mostly 
executed  at  Padua,  Parma,  or  his  native 
town.  Padua  has  still  some  beautiful 
frescoes,  executed  by  him  there  in  1518. 
His  frescoes  at  Parma  are  also  celebrated. 
His  best  pictures  are  the  " Night,”  St. 
Jerome,”  " Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,” 
and  “The  Penitent  Magdalen.” 

CORRELATION  OP  FORCES.  Under 
“ Conservation  of  Energy  ” we  pointed  out 
that  energy  cannot  be  destroyed  or  lost. 
Tlie  term  “ Con-elation  of  Forces”  is  a con- 
venient expression  implying  that  one  form 
of  energy  can  be  converted  into  another. 
Thus  the  kinetic  energy  of  a bullet  produces 
heat  when  its  motion  is  arrested  by  the 
target ; chemical  action  gives  rise  both  to 
heat  and  kinetic  energy  when  a bullet  is 
fired  from  a gun,  and  so  on. 

CORRIE,  a name  given  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  a circular  or  semi-circular 
recess  among  mountains,  generally  sur- 
rounded by  steep  cliffs.  At  the  bottom 
of  many  corries  is  a mountain  lake  or  tarn. 

CORROBOREE,  a gathering  of  aborig- 
ines in  Australia,  generally  held  by 
moonlight,  when  dancing  of  a very  vigorous 
order,  accompanied  by  pantomimic  action, 
is  the  chief  amusement. 

CORRUGATED  IRON,  or  fluted  iron,  is 
formed  by  passing  thin  sheets  of  iron 
between  revolving  fluted  rollers,  the 
projections  of  one  fitting  into  the  hollows 
of  the  other.  The  fluting  enormously 
increases  its  strength  and  rigidity.  Coated 
with  zinc  it  is  largely  used  for  roofs  and 
walls  of  temporary  buildings,  also  for  the 
flues  of  steam  boilers. 

CORSAIRS,  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
coasts  of  South  Europe  and  the  East 
Atlantic,  came  chiefly  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Sallee,  their  ships  being 
licensed  as  privateers  by  the  princes  of 
Barbary.  Up  to  1801  they  were  subsidised 
by  European  naval  powers,  but  in  180<k 
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&hd  1816  the  Barbaiy  States  were  attacked 
by  the  U.S.  Admiral  Decatur,  and  Christian 
prisoners  were  released.  In  1816  Lord 
Exmouth  bombarded  Algiers  and  de- 
stroyed the  Algerine  fleet.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  Corsairs. 

CORSICA,  an  island  belonging  to  France, 
In  the  Mediterranean  lying  south  of  Genoa, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  100  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  3,400  square  miles,  and 
population  300,000.  The  great  Napoleon 
was  a native  of  Ajaccio,  its  capital.  The 
vendetta,  or  blood-feud  of  the  Corsicans, 
has  caused  many  frightful  tragedies. 

CORSO,  an  Italian  name  for  a procession 

carriages  through  the  principal  streets 
of  a town,  such  as  is  usually  made  in  Italy 
on  festival  days.  The  name  is  hence 
given  to  the  principal  street  itself,  and  the 
Oorso  of  Rome,  nearly  two  miles  long,  with 
its  handsome  buildings  on  each  side, 
presents  a striking  picture  at  the  Carnival. 

CORTES,  the  name  given  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  tlie  national  parliament. 

CORTES,  HERNANDO,  b.  1485,  d.  1547  ; 
tiie  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  the 
hero  of  one  of  the  most  daring  and  success- 
ful expeditions  the  world  has  seen.  He 
had  served  under  Velasquez  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cuba,  when  the  latter  conceived 
the  idea  of  conquering  the  flourishing 
empire  of  Mexico,  and  ofltered  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  to 
Cortes.  He  set  out,  in  1518,  with  about 
550  Spaniards,  300  Indians,  a dozen 
horses,  and  10  brass  guns  to  conquer  an 
empire.  Montezuma,  the  emperor, 
received  him  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as 
a friend  and  master,  but  was  slain  by 
a stone  in  trying  to  pacify  his  em'aged 
subjects,  who  had  risen  against  the 
strangers.  For  a time  Cortes  had  to 
leave  the  city,  but  returning  with  aug- 
mented forces  he  took  the  town  after  an 
obstinate  siege  of  75  days,  and  this  was 
the  last  organised  resistance  he  had  to 
meet.  In  1540  he  returned  finally  to 
Spain,  and  met  with  coldness  and  neglect, 
dying  a poor  man  after  w'orking  wonders 
for  his  sovereign. 

CORT,  HENRY,  5.  at  Lancaster,  1740, 
d.  1800,  was  for  some  years  a navy  agent 
in  London.  In  1775  he  had  a forge  and 
a mill  near  Farehanx,  Hants,  where  in 
1784  he  invented  a process  called  “ pud- 
dling ” for  converting  pig  iron  into 
malleable  iron.  This  had  an  enormous 
effect  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  for 
this  and  other  inventions  he  has  been 
called  the  " Father  of  the  Iron  Trade.” 
A dishonest  partner  involved  him  in 
financial  difficulties  and  he  was  ruined. 
Government  awarded  him  a pension  of 
£200  a year. 

CORUNNA,  a small  but  flourishing 
seaport  in  the  north-west  of  Spain,  with 
a good  harbour.  Here  Sir  John  Moore 
turned  to  bay  and  defeated  the  French 
army  that  was  trying  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
but  lost  his  life  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
1809. 

✓ 

CORVEE,  a system  under  wliich  the 
inhabitants  of  a country  are  forced  to  give 
their  labour  to  their  lord  or  sovereign, 
in  performing  certain  public  works,  such  as 
road-making,  etc.  The  abolition  of  corv6e 
in  Egypt  is  one  of  the  many  beneficial 
results  of  the  British  administration  of 
that  country. 

CORVETTE,  a name  formerly  given  to 
a ship  of  war,  below  a frigate  in  size, 
flush-decked,  and  carrying  from  18  to  20 
guns  in  one  tier. 

CORYBANTES,  priests  of  Cybele  in 
Phrygia,  who  celebrated  her  worship  with 
wild  enthusiastic  dances  to  the  sound  of 
the  cymbal  and  drum. 

CORYPHiEUS,  the  name  given  to  the 
ieader  of  the  chorus  in  ancient  Greek 
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drama.  The  word  is  now  applied  to 
a recognised  leader  in  some  art  or  science  ; 
also,  in  its  French  form  coryphee,  it  is  used 
to  designate  the  principal  danseuse  in  a 
ballet. 

COSMETICS.  The  use  of  cosmetics  is 
as  old  as  history,  probably  older.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  such  adjimcts  to 
beauty  is  that  sorae  of  them  are  com- 
paratively harmless  ; many  are  most 
dangeroas.  Even  the  most  innocuous, 
as  oatmeal  powder,  must  choke  up  the 
pores  of  the  skin  and  prevent  its  healthy 
action. 

COSSACKS,  a people  with  strongly 
marked  characteristics,  inhabiting  the 
south  and  east  of  Russia,  divided  into  two 
main  branches,  the  Cossacks  of  Little 
Russia  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
They  pay  no  taxes,  peifforming  instead  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  frontier.  They  are, 
as  a rule,  slighter  and  more  intelligent- 
looking  than  the  true  Russians.  Their 
system  of  society  is  based  upon  miUtary 
needs,  and  thus  they  can  be  called  to 
arms  without  any  delay.  Though  little 
adapted  for  regular  military  operations, 
as  scouts  and  skirmishers  they  are  in- 
valuable, being  able  to  cover  CO  or  70 
miles  a day  for  several  days  in  succession. 
The  development  of  Russia  in  Asia  is 
largely  due  to  the  services  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. 

COSTA  RICA,  a small  republic  of  Central 
America,  having  on  the  north  Nicaragua, 
and  on  the  south  Panama.  With  an  area 
of  21,400  square  miles,  its  population  only 
amounts  to  about  200,000,  chiefly  of 
Spanish  descent.  Minerals  are  abundant, 
the  climate  e.xcellent,  except  along  the 
coast,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  San  Jos^, 
the  capital  (popiflation  15,000),  is  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  country. 

COSTA,  SIR  MICHAEL,  b.  at  Naples. 
1810,  d.  1884,  musical  conductor  and 
composer.  He  composed  cantatas,  operas, 
and  masses  when  in  his  teens.  He  came 
to  England  in  1829  and  there  remained 
throughout  his  life.  His  best  known 
works  are  two  oratorios,  Eli  and  Nnaman. 
But  it  is  as  a distinguished  conductor  that 
he  is  chiefly  remembered.  He  was 
knighted  in  1869. 

COTE  D’OR,  “ golden  Iffil,”  a ridge  6f 
hills  in  the  east  of  France,  extending  for 
about  100  miles  to  the  south  Horn  the 
Plateau  of  Langres.  It  gets  its  name  from 
the  excellent  wine  produced  from  the 
vineyards  of  the  district,  which  forms  part 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Burgundy. 

COTILLON,  originally  a French  dance 
for  eight  dancers,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
quadrille.  It  is  still  popular  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  but 
has  changed  to  a much  more  lively  dance 
offering  much  scope  for  manoeuvring  for 
paidners. 

COTOPAXI,  a lofty  volcanic  peak  of  the 
Andes,  19,500  feet  high,  situated  in 
Ecuador,  about  35  miles  from  the  city  of 
Quito.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  loftie,st 
active  volcano  in  the  w’orld.  It  is  rarely 
altogether  quiescent,  smoke  generally 
issuing  from  its  summit,  and  a red  glow 
being  frequently  seen  at  night.  Many 
violent  eruptions  have  been  recorded, 
the  worst  being  in  1768. 

COTTON,  the  downy  seed-covering  of  a 
kind  of  shrub  flourishing  in  wann  climates. 
At  present  our  main  supply  comes  from  the 
United  States,  the  cotton  so  largely  grown 
in  India  and  China  being  hardly  more  than 
enough  for  their  own  needs,  but  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  Empire  quite  suitable 
for  its  production,  Tffie  picking  and 
cleaning  of  the  cotton  is  an  operation 
requiring  much  care,  and  the  attention 
bgstowed  upon  tliis  in  the  United  States 
is  evident  to  any  one  compar^pg  a sample 


of  United  States  cotton  with  one  from 
elsewhere.  It  is  packed  in  bales  weighing 
400  pounds  each,  and  at  present  three  out 
of  every  four  bales  imported  here  come 
from  the  United  States. 

COTTON,  SIR  ROBERT  BRUCE,  c. 
1571,  d.  1651.  famous  in  the  reign  of 
James  1.  for  his  antiquarian  learning,  wa? 
a great  favourite  with  that  king  until  the 
king’s  encroachments  threw  him  on  the 
constitutional  side.  Under  Charles  I. 
the  pamphlets  he  published,  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  brought  liim  to  prison.  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Cottonian  library,  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

COUNCILS,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  origin- 
ally meetings  or  synods  of  the  clergy  of 
a city  or  district,  convened  to  discuss  and 
settle  questions  of  Church  discipline  and 
doctrine.  When  Constantine  adopted 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  he  summoned  an  cccumenical 
council,  that  is,  a council  of  the  whole 
Church,  at  Nica?a.  in  BithjUiia.  to  settle 
the  Arian  controversy  respecting  our 
Lord’s  divinity,  Sucli  councils  continued 
to  be  summoned  by  the  Emperors  in  the 
East,  and  afterwards  by  the  Popes  in  the 
West.  The  four  general  councils  recog- 
nised by  all  the  Churc  hes  are  those  of 
Nicma  ('325),  Constantinople  (381,), 
Ephesus  ('431).  and  Chalcedon  ('451'i. 

COUNTERSCARP,  in  military  language, 
a term  for  the  side  of  the  ditch  of  a fort 
nearest  to  the  besiegers,  the  other  side 
being  called  the  scarpe  or  escarpe. 

COUNTERSIGN,  in  militaiw'  language, 
a word  or  words  used  to  detect  strangers 
trying  to  gain  admission  to  a camp  or 
fortified  place.  The  sentry  has  orders  to 
stop  and  arrest  all  who  cannot  give  tlia 
“ countersign,”  which  is  changed  every 
day. 

COUNTRY  PARTY,  a name  given  to  the 
Opposition  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles  II.’s 
reign,  as  they  resisted  the  king's  arbitrary 
measures  and  insisted  on  their  “country’s” 
rights,  while  those  who  supported  Charles 
formed  the  “ Court  Party.” 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS,  boroughs  whicli 
are  exempt  from  the  government  of  the 
county  in  which  they  are  situate,  and  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  manage  their 
local  affairs  entirely.  All  boroughs  which 
on  June  1st,  1888,  had  a population  of 
50,000  or  more,  were  made  county 
boroughs,  and  a few  have  been  added 
since. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS,  bodies  elected 
every  three  years  to  manage  the  local 
matters  of  every  part  of  an  “ administra- 
tive ” county,  except  what  falls  witliin  a 
“ County  Borough.”  These  bodies  were 
established  in  1888.  Refer  to  “Coimty 
Councils  ” in  Index. 

COUNTY  COURTS,  as  we  now  know 
them,  were  established  in  1846.  with  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  lessening  the  press  of 
business  in  the  Higher  Courts,  and  making 
justice  more  accessible  to  the  poorer 
classes.  Refer  to  “County  Courts”  in 
Index. 

COUNTY  PALATINE.  See  Palatine. 

COUP  D’  ETAT,  “a  stroke  of  State,”  is 
a sudden  violent  course  of  action  intended 
to  effect  some  revolutionary  change  in  the 
government  of  a State,  such  as,  the  sudden 
and  successful  attack  made  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  French  National  Assemblj’’, 
by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  became  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III. 

COUPLET.  Two  lines  wliich  rhyme 
constitute  a “ couplet,”  hut  the  name  i.s 
more  especially  reserved  for  those  in  which 
the  sense  is  complete  with  the  end  of  the 
second  line.  Take  one  of  Pope’s  for  au 
example  t-*- 
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“ Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition 
rise  ; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour 
lies,” 

COUPON.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

COURIERS,  a term  applied  to  those  who 
travel  about,  either  taking  messages, 
generally  on  government  business,  or 
guiding  others  who  hire  their  services  for 
the  purpose,  A good  courier  is  an  in- 
valuable adjunct  to  a travelling  party  who 
want  to  make  the  most  of  a limited  time. 

COURTESY  TITLES  are  titles  given  by 
custom  to  persons  having  no  legal  claim 
to  them  ; thus  the  eldest  son  of  a duke  is 
styled  a marquis.  Refer  to  “ Degrees  of 
Nobility  ” in  Index. 

COURT  MARTIAL,  a court  of  naval  or 
military  officers,  to  try  offences  against 
naval  or  military  law,  such  as  mutiny, 
abandonment  of  a fortress,  disobedience, 
and  desertion.  The  assembly  and  con- 
stitution of  courts-martial  vary  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  offender  and  other 
circumstances : the  trial  is  public,  the 
members  of  the  court  sit  as  both  jury  and 
judge.  Procedure  is  similar  to  that  in 
civil  courts.  In  naval  courts  the  sentence 
is  final,  but  in  military  it  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  king  or  the  convening  officer, 

COURT  OF  ARCHES,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury’s  Court  of  appeal,  presided 
over  by  the  Dean  of  Arches,  was  originally 
held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
(de  Arcuhus),  whence  its  name.  The  Dean 
is  now  the  chief  law-officer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  also  of  the 
Chancery  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  Though  called  a dean,  he  is  a 
layman. 

COURT  OF  CASSATION.  See  Cassation. 

COURT  OF  SESSION,  the  supreme 
civil  court  in  Scotland,  instituted  by 
James  V.,  1532,  consisted  originally  of 
fifteen  members,  reduced  to  thirteen  in 
1830.  The  court  now  consists  of  two 
houses — the  outer  and  the  inner.  The 
inner  is  separated  into  two  divisions,  in 
each  of  which  sit  four  lords.  Each  of  the 
five  lords  in  the  outer  house  has  his  own 
separate  court.  Appeals  go  from  them  to 
a division  of  the  inner  house.  There  is 
no  appeal  against  the  Court  of  Session 
except  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

COURT  PARTY.  See  Country  Party. 

COURT,  PRESENTATION  AT,  an  intro- 
duction  to  the  Sovereign  by  one  w'ho  has 
previously  been  presented.  The  names 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  presented  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Sovereign  for  approval 
through  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the 
one  who  introduces  is  responsible  for  the 
character  and  suitability  of  the  person 
presented. 

COUVADE,  the  name  of  a singular 
custom  in  savage  lands  whereby  the  father 
plays  the  part  of  an  invalid  on  the  birth 
of  a child.  About  the  time  the  birth  is 
expected,  he  takes  to  his  bed,  where  he 
continues  for  some  weeks,  religiously 
abstaining  from  ordinary  food,  from 
washing,  from  smoking,  and  indeed  from 
all  the  proceerlings  of  every-day  life.  This 
curious  custom  is  widespread,  for  it  has 
been  met  with  in  parts  of  China  and 
Borneo,  as  well  as  of  Africa  and  America. 

COVl^ANTERS.  There  are  two  cele- 
brated covenants  mentioned  in  Scottish 
history;  (\)  The  National  Covenant, 
and  f‘2,)  The  .Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Both  were  i.ntended  for  the  defence  and 
maintenance  of  tiie  Presbyterian  form  of 
the  Reformed  Religion.  The  latter  was 
also  intended  for  the  defence  and  main- 
tenance of  civil  liberty  and  played  an 
importaijt  part  in  the  struggle  with  Charles 
I.  by  uniting  the  .Scottish  nation  with 
the  Parliamentary  party  in  England. 
The  name  “ Covenanters  ” refers  espef;ially 
to.those  who.upheld  the  Covenants  in  the 


period  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution,  when  they  were  declared  to 
be  unlawful.  The  Cameronians  were  a 
fanatical  section  of  the  Covenanters 
founiied  by  Richard  Cameron,  1680. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  an  extensive 
market  place  in  London,  near  Charing 
Cross,  for  the  sale  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  above 
commodities  used  in  London  come  to  be 
disposed  of  wholesale,  and  the  regularity 
with  which  the  needed  quantities  appear, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  retail  dealers, 
is  an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  division  of 
labour.  About  6 a.m.  is  the  best  time 
to  see  the  market  in  full  activity. 

COVENTRY,  an  interesting  old  city  and 
modern  manufacturing  tov/n  of  Warwick- 
shire, 18  miles  from  Birmingham,  and 
associated  for  ever  with  the  legend 
respecting  the  ride  of  Lady  Godiva.  Two 
of  its  old  gates  and  a portion  of  the  wall 
still  exist,  and  houses  with  projecting 
upper  storeys  are  common.  Its  three 
chief  churches,  St.  Michael’s,  Holy  Trinity, 
and  St.  John’s  are  well  worth  a long  visit. 
The  manufactures  of  silk  ribbons,  watches, 
cycles,  motors,  and  art  metal  objects 
flourish.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

COVERDALE,  MILES,  h.  1488,  d.  1568  ; 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  English,  was 
trained  to  be  a priest  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  he  early  embraced 
the  Reformed  doctrine.  In  1535,  under 
the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  the  work,  he  published  his 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  a noble  work 
to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  finest  phrases 
in  our  “Authorised  Version.”  The  Psalms 
as  they  stand  in  the  Prayer  Book  are  from 
Coverdale's  Bible. 

COW-CATCHER,  a pointed,  slanting 
projection  in  front  of  an  engine  on  Ameri- 
can railways,  intended  to  throw  aside  any 
obstruction  the  engine  may  encounter. 
As  many  American  railways  are  unfenced, 
the  reason  of  the  name  is  obvious. 

COWES,  a seaport  and  watering-place 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
situate  on  either  side  of  the  river  Medina, 
the  parts  being  called  Ea^t  and  West 
Cowes  respectively.  It  is  the  head-quarters 
of  English  yachting,  and  to  see  the  yachts 
anchored  in  lines  just  before  great  regattas 
is  a sight  not  soon  forgotten.  _ There_  is 
good  steamship  communication  with 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton;  popula- 
tion about  10,000. 

COWLEY,  ABRAHAM  6.  in  London, 
1618,  d.  1667,  when  only  fifteen  published 
his  “ Poetic  Blossoms.”  He  was  attached 
to  the  Court  party  and  in  1646  followed 
the  queen  to  Paris.  On  his  return,  in 
1656.  he  was  arrested  as  a spy.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  him  the  last  and  best  of 
the  metaphysical  poets,  and  Milton  classed 
him  with  Shakespeare  and  Spenser. 

COWPER,  EDWARD,  b.  1790,  d.  1852  ; 
an  inventor  of  various  processes  in  print- 
ing, including  the  use  of  inked  rollers. 

COWPER-TEMPLE  CLAUSE.  Refer  to 
I TldCX 

COWPER,  WILLIAM,  b.  1731,  d.  1800  ; 
was  a native  of  Great  Berkhamsted,  in 
Hertfordshire.  As  a young  man  his  want 
of  cheerfulness  was  marked,  and  later  in 
life  he  was  subject  to  melancholia.  It 
was  after  his  first  attack  that  he  met  with 
the  Unwins,  who  were  to  have  much 
influence  on  his  destiny.  Most  of  his 
poetry  was  written  at  Olney,  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  Mrs.  Unwin  resided  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  To  her  and 
Lady  Austen  we  owe  his  best  work  ; for 
it  was  their  insistence  that  caused  the 
composition  of  “ John  Gilpin,”  and  “ The 
Task.”  His  letters  are  models,  and 
among  his  minor  poems  the  lines,  “ On 
Reeing  My  Mother’s  Picture,”  are  remark- 
ably beautiful. 


Cra. 

COWRY  SHELLS,  found  chiefly  in  the 
Maidive  and  Philippine  Islands,  were  long 
used  as  currency  by  the  tribes  of  Southern 
Asia  and  Western  Africa.  They  are  still 
so  used  in  Africa  from  the  Guinea  Coast 
to  the  Central  Soudan. 

COX,  DAVID,  b.  1783,  d.  1859  ; land- 
scape painter  and  artist  in  water-colour, 
was  the  son  of  a blacksmith  in  Birmingham. 
He  began  life  as  a scene  painter  and  actor, 
but  soon  devoted  himself  to  painting. 
He  lived  for  many  years  at  Hereford,  and 
derived  most  of  Ms  subjects  from  country 
scenes  in  N orth  W ales. 

COXWELL,  HENRY  TRACY,  b.  1819, 
d.  1900,  a famous  aeronaut,  who  in  the 
course  of  forty  years  made  some  700 
ascents,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  one  be  made  with  James  Glaisher  in 
1862,  when  he  attained  the  record  height 
of  7 miles. 

CRABBE,  GEORGE,  b.  1754,  d.  1832  ; 
the  Bast  Anglian  poet,  came  to  London  to 
“ try  his  luck  ” as  a poet,  when  aU  other 
avenues  seemed,  if  not  closed,  at  any  rate 
difficult  to  enter.  It  was  long  before  ha 
found  a hearing,  but  he  endured  bravely. 
His  appeal  to  Burke  turned  the  tide. 
Before  long  he  was  well  off,  and 
became  ordained  as  curate  in  Ms  native 
Aldeburgh,  in  Suffolk.  In  various  com- 
fortable livings  he  spent  Ms  remaimng 
life,  describing  in  poetry  the  every-day 
life  of  his  Bast  Anglian  kinsfolk  with  a 
fidelity  seldom  equalled.  “ The  Library,” 
“ The  Village,”  “ The  Borough,”  and 
“ Tales  of  the  Hall  ” are  Ms  cMef 
works. 

CRACOW,  a strongly  fortified  town  on 
the  Vistula,  in  Galicia,  Austria ; popula- 
tion 92,000.  It  was  the  capital  of  Poland 
till  1609,  and  on  the  partition  of  that  State, 
in  1795,  it  fell  to  Austria.  By  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  Cracow  became  the 
capital  of  a small  republic,  and  remained 
so  till  1846,  when  a Polish  insurrection  led 
to  its  annexation  by  Austria.  In  the 
Castle  church  many  Polish  kings  and 
heroes  lie  buried.  The  Umversity  dates 
from  the  14th  century.  Cloth  and 
leather  are  the  leading  manufactures, 
and  its  transit  trade  is  considerable. 

CRAIGENPUTTOCK,  a lonely  farm  in 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  be- 
queathed by  Thomas  Carlyle,  at  his  death, 
to  Edinburgh  Umversity.  Here  from 
1828  to  1834  Carlyle,  like  the  prophets  of 
old,  lived  remote  from  the  world,  devoting 
himself  to  intense  study  and  deep  medi- 
tation, and  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
great  works  on  wMch  rests  Ms  fame  as  a 
writer  and  philosopher. 

CRAIK,  DINAH  MARIA  (n^e  Mulock). 
b.  Stoke-upon-Trent,  1826,  d.  1887  ; was 
the  author  of  several  novels,  poems,  and 
essays.  Her  best  work,  “ John  Halifax, 
Gentleman  ” (1857),  has  a wide  circle  of 
admirers,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  European  languages.  All  her 
works  are  characterised  by  simplicity, 
a broad  sympathy  with  humanity,  and 
a cheerful  outlook  on  life  generally.  She 
married  George  Lillie  Craik,  publisher, 
in  1865. 

CRANMER,  THOMAS,  b.  1489,  d.  1556  ; 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reignS' 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  When 
Henry  was  vainly  seeking  from  the  Pope 
a divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,. 
Cranmer  attracted  the  King’s  notice  by 
suggesting  that  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  marriage  should  be  laid 
before  the  universities  of  Europe.  An 
answer  favourable  to  Henry  was  given, 
but  the  Pope  remained  obdurate.  Cran- 
mer  was  made  Ajch bishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1533,  and  his  granting  of  the  divorce 
led  to  England’s  separation  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  promoted  the- 
Reformation  by  encouraging  the  translar 
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tion  of  the  Bible  and  recommending  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  All  his 
work  as  a reformer  in  Henry’s  reign  is 
marred  by  a weak  submission  to  the 
royal  will.  As  one  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  in  Edward  Vi’s,  reign,  he  pushed 
forward  the  Reformation  rapidly.  On 
the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
Mary’s  reign  he  was  imprisoned  for  sup- 
porting Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  for  heresy. 
Old  and  feeble  he  weakly  agreed  to  recant. 
At ' a meeting  convened  at  Oxford  for 
his  public  recantation,  he  regained  his 
spirit  and  boldly  spoke  in  his  own  defence. 
He  was  hurried  to  the  stake  and  died  with 
cheerful  courage. 

CRAPE,  is  a light,  gauzy  material 
made  from  silk,  though  an  inferior  quality 
is  now  made  from  cotton.  In  crape- 
weaving, silk  with  the  natural  gum 
retained  is  used,  and  it  is  the  process  of 
afterwards  removing  this  gum  which 
leads  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
fabric.  The  wavy  appearance  of  soft 
crape,  such  as  is  made  in  China,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  partial  untwisting  of  the 
silk  threads  when  dipped  in  water  to  re- 
move the  gum.  The  process  by  which 
the  hard,  crisp  nature  is  given  to  English 
crape  is  a trade  secret. 

CRAWFORD,  MARION,  6.  in  Italy, 
1854,  a well-known  novelist.  He  is  the 
son  of  American  parents,  and  leaving 
Italy  at  the  age  of  12,  studied  successively 
at  Concord,  U.S.,  Cambridge,  Heidelberg, 
and  Rome.  He  edited  the  Allahabad 
Indian  Herald  for  eighteen  months,  and 
his  first  novel,  “ Mr.  Isaacs”  (1882),  is 
based  on  his  Indian  experiences.  He  is 
a most  prolific  writer,  producing  on  an 
average  two  works  a year  from  1885  to 
1898.  Since  1884  much  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  in  Italy,  and  his  delineation  of 
Italian  life  is  highly  interesting.  ‘ ‘ Marzio’s 
Crucifix,”  “ Saracinesca,”  and  “ A Cigar- 
ette Maker’s  Romance,”  are  typical 
works  ; died  1909. 

CREASY,  SIR  EDWARD  SHEPHERD, 

b.  in  Kent,  1812,  d.  1878  ; a historian, 
and  the  author  of  the  vddely-read  work, 
“ The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
W orld.”  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  King’s 
Coll.  Camb.,  in  1834,  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1837,  and  practised  on  the  Home  Circuit 
for  twenty  years;  was  made  Professor  of 
History  at  London  University  in  1840, 
and  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon 
in  1860.  He  served  for  twelve  years  in 
the  last  capacity,  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  1873,  was  knighted. 

CRECHE,  a nursery,  generally  supported 
by  charitable  funds,  where  parents  working 
from  home  during  the  day  may  leave  their 
infant  children  to  be  cared  for,  at  a small 
charge,  until  their  return  in  the  evening. 
There  are  many  such  institutions  in  the 
industrial  portions  of  the  large  cities  ol 
England  and  America. 

CRECY,  a village  10  miles  north  of 
Abbeville,  memorable  for  the  great  victory 
gained  by  Edward  III.  over  the  French 
in  1346. 

CREDENCE  TABLE,  the  small  table 
in  churches  placed  beside  the  altar  or 
communion  table,  on  which  the  bread  and 
wine  are  placed  before  being  consecrated. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  credence  table 
was  a side-board  on  which  the  food  was 
placed  and  tasted  before  being  set  before 
the  guests,  to  assure  them  there  was  no 
fear  of  poisoning. 

CREDIT  FONCIER,  a kind  of  mortgage 
bank  established  in  1852  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  French  Government.  It  lends 
money  at  a low  rate  of  interest  on  real  or 
immovable  property,  to  the  extent  of  one 
half  its  value.  The  loan  is  repayable  in 
ascertain  number  of  annual  instalments. 
Since  1860  it  has  been  empowered  to 


advance  money  to  local  authorities  for 
public  improvements. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER,  a banking  com- 
pany, founded  in  1852  with  the' sanction 
of  the  French  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  money  on  movable  property 
as  tlie  Credit  Foncier  was  doing  on 
immovable  property.  Its  main  object 
was  to  advance  the  necessary  capital  for 
making  railways,  working  mines,  and 
carrying  on  other  industrial  undertak- 
ings. It  is  still  running,  but  its  operations 
and  profits  are  small  compared  with  those 
of  its  early  years. 

CREEDS,  professions  of  belief  sum- 
marising the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
a religious  faith.  The  8th  of  the  39 
Articles  of  Religion  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book  states  that  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  Athanasius’s  Creed 
ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed.  The  simplest  of  these,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  probably  embodied 
in  its  present  form  in  the  8th  century, 
though  it  has  been  traced,  with  some 
variations,  back  to  the  4th  century.  The 
Nicene  Creed  was  the  outcome  of  a long 
dispute  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  Christ. 
Arius  and  his  followers  claimed  that 
Christ  was  the  highest  of  created  beings, 
differing  both  in  nature  and  power  from 
God  the  Father.  At  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
held  in  325,  the  equality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  solemnly  affirmed. 
The  Nicene  Creed  received  its  present 
form  at  Constantinople,  381,  when  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  plainly 
asserted.  Tlie  Alhanasian  Creed,  wliicli 
was  probably  drawn  up  in  the  6th  century, 
about  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Athanasius,  states,  with  much  minuteness 
of  detail  and  careful  elaboration,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  taught  by 
Athanasius. 

CREFELD,  a town  between  the  Meuse  and 
Rhine  in  the  Rhine  Province,  Germany ; 
population  107,000.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ruhr  coalfield,  and  among  European 
towns  is  second  only  to  Lyons  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk's  and  velvets.  Its 
manufactures  of  dyes,  chemicals,  and 
sugar  are  important. 

CREIGHTON,  MANDELL,  6.  1843,  at 
Carlisle,  d.  1901,  a celebrated  historian 
and  bishop.  In  1885  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Cam- 
bridge, having  previously  given  evidence 
of  his  historical  learning  and  research  by 
publishing  the  first  tw’o  volumes  of  his 
chief  work  “ The  History  of  the  Papacy 
during  the  Reformation  Period.”  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1891, 
and  translated  to  the  see  of  London  in 
1896.  He  was  a man  of  first-rate  ability, 
sterling  character,  and  broad  sympathies. 
He  held  the  scales  fairly  between  the  two 
extreme  parties  in  his  diocese  and  exercised 
a marked  influence  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  day. 

CREMATION,  the  burning  of  human 
remains,  was  frequently  practised  in 
ancient  times,  and  was  the  common 
method  adopted  in  Greece  and  Rome  till 
the  spread  of  Christianity  made  it  unpop- 
ular. Its  supporters  claim  that  if  no 
noxious  fumes  are  allowed  to  escape 
during  the  process,  cremation  does  not 
endanger  the  health  of  the  living  as  does 
the  ordinary  method  of  burial.  The 
objectors  base  their  reasons  on  Scripture 
and  the  impossibility  of  detecting  poison- 
ing cases  if  suspicion  arises  after  the  body 
has  been  cremated.  A test  case  in  1884 
legalised  cremation  in  England,  but  the 
system  has  made  very  slow  headway. 
At  Woking  Crematorium,  however,  1877 
bodies  were  cremated  in  three  years 
(1901-4.)  In  order  to  insure  cremation  it 


is  not  sufficient  merely  to  insert  a direc-rion 
to  this  effect  in  a will,  for  having  no  effect 
in  law  it  would  not  bind  unwilling 
executors.  The  only  safe  course  is  to 
appoint  executors  who  would  undertake  to 
respect  the  testator’s  wishes  in  this  matter. 

CREMONA,  a city  of  Lombardy,  Italy, 
on  the  Po.  Ite  strong  natural  position 
made  it  a town  of  some  importance  in 
Roman  times,  and  it  is  still  well  guarded 
with  walls  and  moats.  Silk  throwing  is 
the  principal  industry.  Cremona,  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  was  famous  for 
violins,  the  best-known  makers  being 
Andrea  and  Antonio  Amati,  Antonio 
Stradivarius  and  Guiseppe  Guarnerius ; 
population  38,000. 

CREOLE,  a person  of  European  descent 
born  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  or  South  America.  There  is  no 
tinge  of  negro  or  Indian  blood  in  a pure 
Creole.  The  name  is  also  apphed  to 
descendants  of  French  settlers  in  the 
Southern  United  States.  Before  the 
secession  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from 
Spain,  strong  social  distinctions  existed 
between  Creoles  and  Spanish  residents 
born  in  Europe.  Creole  dialects  exhibit 
many  curious  deviations  in  grammar 
from  the  European  languages  on  which 
they  are  based. 

CREOSOTE,  an  oily,  colourless  liquid 
extracted  from  wood-tar,  but  more 
frequently  from  coal-tar.  It  has  the 
property  of  arresting  animal  and  vege- 
table decay.  Its  uses  are  many.  It  is 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
disinfectants,  relieves  toothache,  and 
renders  wood  and  timber  better  able  to 
resist  the  effects  of  the  w’eather. 

CRESSID,  a type  of  inconstant  woman- 
hood. She  figures  under  the  name  of 
Cressida  in  a mediEeval  romance,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  Troy,  during  its  siege 
by  the  Greeks.  Troilus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Priam,  King  of  Troy,  becomes  enamoured 
of  Cressida,  who  is  a Greek  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Trojans.  The  two 
swear  eternal  fidelity  to  one  another. 
An  exchange  of  prisoners  takes  place, 
Cressida  becomes  the  charge  of  the  Greek 
hero,  Diomed,  and  shortly  after  breaks 
her  vow  of  constancy.  The  story  haa 
served  as  the  basis  of  a long  poem  by 
Chaucer,  and  a play  by  Shakespeare. 

CRESSY.  See  Crecy. 

CREST,  originally  the  thick  protecting 
ridge,  then  the  drooping  tuft  of  horsehair 
or  the  plumes  of  a helmet,  and  occasionally 
the  figure  of  some  animal  or  bird  wrought 
in  metal  served  as  a crest.  In  the  13th 
century  the  crest  began  to  figure  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  noble  families.  The 
crest,  in  this  connection,  is  a device, 
resting  on  a wreath  or  issuing  from  a 
crown  or  ducal  coronet,  which  appears 
above  the  helmet  or  sliield.  The  crest 
serves  to  distinguish  different  families  of 
the  nobility,  or  different  branches  of  the 
same  family.  Detached,  the  crest  serves 
as  a mark  for  plate,  livery,  or  panels  of 
carriage  doors. 

CRESWICK,  THOMAS,  R.A.,  b.  1811, 

d.  1869  ; a painter  w'ho  was  especially 
gifted  in  depicting  the  country  and  coast 
scenery  of  Great  Britain.  His  trees  and 
foliage  are  much  admired.  “ The  Path- 
way to  the  Village  Church  ” is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  “ A Scene  on  the 
Tummel  ” and  “ A Summer’s  Afternoon  ” 
are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He 
was  also  a successful  illustrator  of  books. 

CRETE,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  south-east  of  Greece.  The  Turks 
captured  it  in  1669  from  the  Venetians, 
after  terrible  fighting  lasting  over  twenty 
years.  The  rule  of  the  Turks  was  marked 
by  great  oppression  and  religious  persecu- 
tion. Prom  1821  to  1897  nine  distinct 
risings  of  the  Christians  occurred,  all  ol 
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which  were  cruslied  bv  the  Tm-kiah 
authorities.  In  1897  Greece  interfered 
to  stop  these  atrocities,  and  this  led  to 
combined  action  by  tlie  Great  Powers. 
Crete  was  given  autonomy  under  a High 
Commissioner — Prince  George  of  Greece, 
appointed  by  the  Powers,  the  Sultan 
retaining  the  piuely  nominal  title  of 
suzerain.  The  Turkish  troops  were  ex- 
}ielled  in  1898.  The  industries  are 
chiefly  agricultural.  Wheat,  fruit,  olive 
oil  and  cheese  are  exported.  Oandia,  the 
leading  commercial  town,  and  Canea,  the 
capital,  are  the  chief  ports ; area  3,330 
square  miles ; population  310,000,  of 
which  over  four-fifths  are  Christians. 

CRETINISM,  a disease  prevailing  in 
certain  mountain  valleys,  particularly  of 
the  Alps.  Cretins,  the  victims  of  this 
disease,  are  usually  weak-minded,  and 
may  also  suffer  from  goitre.  See  “ Cretin  ” 
in  Med.  Diet. 

CREVASSE,  a fissure  across  a glacier, 
caused  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground 
over  which  it  travels.  The  existence  of 
crevasses,  often  hidden  by  a recent  fall  of 
snow,  makes  the  crossing  of  glaciers  some- 
what hazardous. 

CREWE,  an  important  railway  junction 
in  Chesiiire.  It  is  quite  of  modem  growth, 
and  dates  its  rise  from  the  establishment 
there  of  the  N.W.  Railway  works.  The 
bulk  of  the  male  population  are  employed 
in  the  works,  which  have  turned  out  over 
4,000  locomotives  in  the  last  60  years ; 
population  43,000. 

CRICHTON,  JAMES,  “ The  Admirable 
Crichton,”  h.  in  Scotland  about  1560, 
d.  about  1585  ; was  a Scotch  adventurer, 
who  won  a great  reputation  for  his  learn- 
ing, his  many  social  accomplishments,  and 
his  skill  in  arins.  Educated  at  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  he  passed  to  Paris,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  offered  to  dispute  with  the 
most  learned  doctors  of  Paris  in  any  one 
of  twelve  languages,  a feat  which  he 
accomplished  with  success.  At  Mantua 
he  killed  a famous  fencer,  w'ho  had  issued 
a public  challenge.  He  became  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  his  pupil,  a dissipated 
youth,  in  a street  brawl.  The  fragments 
of  his  writings  praserved  bear  no  evidence 
of  his  reported  abilities. 

nRTflTTRT.  A game  bearing  this  name 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  waiters  pre- 
\ious  to  the  18th  century,  but  practically 
no  details  are  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  played.  In  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  cricket  seems  to  have 
taken  a strong  hold,  and  the  Hambledon 
Cricket  Club,  which  had  its  ground  at 
Hambledon,  a small  village  about  eight 
miles  north  of  I'ortsmoutli,  occupied  for 
many  years  a position  similar  to  that  held 
now”by  the  M.C.C.  In  1774  the  first  set 
of  wTitten  laws  of  the  game  wa*s  framed  at 
a meeting  of  gentlemen  in  London.  About 
1820  round-arm  bowling,  later  on  develop- 
ing into  the  modem  over-arm  style, 
became  general,  and  necessitated  the  use 
^f  gloves  and  pads  by  the  batsmen.  The 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  the  ruling 
authority  of  the  cricket  world  by  the  tacit 
corisent  of  all  cricket  clubs  of  tlie  Empire, 
v/as  founded  in  1787.  It  was  at  first  com- 
i<o-/;d  chiefly  of  members  of  the  defunct 
■A’lute  Conduit  Club,  who  advised  Thomas 
Lord,  a bowler  in  their  employ,  to  procure 
a piry;e  of  land  on  which  they  could  play 
n.atchea.  Lord  hired  some  fields  where 
Dor-ict  Square  now  stands,  and  in  1814 
removed  to  the  present  {Jj)rd’s)  ground 
fit,  .Marylebone.  County  cricket,  as  now 
r began  In  1845,  with  the  founding 

< ; the  .Surrey  Club.  In  1850  an  English 
tf  'im  opened  international  e-rlckct  by  a 
vi  it  to  America.  The  first  Au.stralian 
team  vi'-.it.ed  England  in  1878. 

CRIMEA,  THE,  a large  peninsula  of  the 
Black  Sea,  joined  to  the  Russian  mainland 


by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Perekop ; area 
10,000  square  miles.  Population  500,000. 
Russia  seized  it  from  the  Turks  in  1783. 
Sebastopol,  the  chief  town,  on  a fine  har- 
bour of  the  south-west  coast,  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  an  important  ptation  of 
the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  English  and  French  in  the 
Crimean  war  (which  see).  A railway 
through  Simferopol,  the  capital,  connects 
it  with  the  mainland. 

CRIMEAN  W^,  THE,  was  the  outcome 
of  the  aggressive  attitude  assumed  by 
Russia,  in  1852,  towards  Turkey.  The 
Czar  Nicholas  I.,  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  ambitious  of  Russian  rulers,  claimed 
the  right  of  protecting  Christians  of  the 
Greek  Church  under  Turkish  rule.  The 
Sultan  w'as  recommended  by  the  great 
Powers  to  accede  to  the  Czar’s  demand. 
The  Sultan  refused  and  Russia  precipi- 
tated war  by  occupying  Turkish  territoiT' 
near  the  month  of  the  Danube.  England 
and  France,  unwilling  to  see  Russia  domi- 
nant in  the  Balkan  States,  allied  them- 
selves with  Turkey,  and  sent  a pow'erful 
combined  fleet  and  army  to  the  Crimea, 
with  the  main  object  of  destroying 
Sebastopol,  which  had  been  strongly 
fortified  as  a menace  to»Tm’key.  In  1854 
tlie  Russians  sustained  three  severe  defeats 
at  the  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Inkerman. 
Sebastopol,  which  had  been  invested 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
was  evacuated  by  the  Russians  in  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  after  holding  out  for  nearly 
a year.  'The  British  troops  in  the  winter 
of  1854-5  suffered  tenibly  from  the 
mismanagement  of  the  commissariat 
department.  By  a treaty  of  peace,  signed 
at  Paris,  in  1856,  Russia  promised  not  to 
keep  a fleet  of  war  ships  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  not  to  re-fortify  Sebastopol.  The 
former  agreement  she  was  released  from 
by  the  Great  Powers  in  1871 , the  latter  slie 
has  ignored. 

CRIMP,  a low  type  of  lodging  house 
keeper  who  works  for  gain  on  the  credu- 
lity of  sailors.  During  the  Napoleonic 
w'ars  they  were  very  common  in  the  naval 
ports  of  England,  and  devoted  much 
attention  to  sailors  who  had  been  paid  off 
after  a voyage.  Crimps  of  the  worst  type 
stUl  abound  in  many  of  the  great  ports  of 
the  United  States. 

GRINAN  CANAL,  a canal  in  Scotland, 
separating  the  peninsula  of  Kint^e  from 
the  mainland  of  Argyllshire.  It  is  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  accommodates 
vessels  up  to  200  tons  burthen.  Small 
passenger  boats  going  from  Glasgow  to 
Oban  are  saved  nearly  70  miles  by  using 
this  canal.  It  was  opened  in  1801. 

CR^OLINE,  originally  the  name  of 
a kind  of  cloth  made  of  horsehair,  used 
for  stiffening  ladies’  skirts,  was  later 
extended  to  a bell-shaped  underskirt 
consisting  of  a frame  work  of  steel  hoops. 
Crinolines  became  fashionable  in  1856,  and 
after  a vogue  of  ten  years  common  sense 
prevailed,  and  they  dropped  into  disuse. 

CRISPIN,  SAINT,  the  patron  saint  of 
shoemakers.  According  to  an  old  legend, 
two  brothers,  Crispin  and  Crispian,  sons 
of  Roman  parents,  settled  at  Soissons, 
in  Gaul,  and  were  beheaded,  in  287,  for 
prcacliing  the  gospel.  During  their  mis- 
sion they  supported  themselves  by 
shoemaking.  The  battle  of  Agincourt 
W’as  fought  on  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Crispin’s  day,  October  25th,  1415. 

CRITICISM,  HIGHER.  See  Ilirjht^ 
Criticism. 

CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON,  a work 
pealing  with  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
published  by  the  great  German  philosopher, 
Eant,  in  1781. 

CROCODILE,  a great  lizard-like  reptile 
found  chiefly  in  the  rivers  of  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia.  The  largest  grow  to 
a length  of  about  24  feet.  The  upper 


surface  of  its  body,  tail,  and  head  are 
protected  by  thick,  bony  plates.  Its 
ferocity  and  the  terror  it  inspired  led  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  deify  the  crocodile, 
and  a special  priesthood  was  devoted  to 
its  worship.  Few  crocodiles  are  now 
found  in  the  Nile  below  the  first  cataract. 
The  alligator  of  the  rivers  of  the  New 
World  resembles  the  crocodile  in  its 
general  features.  Many  crocodiles  found 
as  fossils  were  marine  creatures ; none  are 
so  to-day. 

CRCESUS,  king  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  B.C., 
acquired  riches  so  vast  that  his  name 
became  proverbial  for  wealth.  His  king- 
dom was  conquered  546  B.C.,  by  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

CROFTER,  the  name  given  to  a small 
tenant  of  land  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland. 
Roughly  speaking,  crofters  are  located  in 
the  western  islands  and  Highlands,  the 
counties  of  Inverness,  Sutherland,  Ross, 
Caithness,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands.  The  majority  of  them  occupy, 
in  separate  tenancy,  a small  plot  of  arable 
land  near  or  surrounding  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  they  combine  with  other  crofters 
in  renting  pasture  land  on  the  mountains. 
High  rents,  insecurity  of  tenure,  and 
general  grievances  against  landlords,  led 
to  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  1886  for  their 
protection. 

CROME,  JOHN,  1).  at  Norwich,  1769, 
d.  1821  ; landscape  painter.  Son  of 
humble  parents,  he  became  a house-painter 
and  devoted  bis  evenings  to  the  study  of 
art.  He  attained  much  sMll  in  painting 
trees  and  foliage.  Oneof  hiabestpaintings, 
“ Household  Heath,”  is  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

CROMER,  EVELYN  BARING,  EARL. 

h.  in  Norfolk,  1841,  a famous  diplomatist 
and  financier.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Eygptian  debt 
in  1877,  Finance  Minister  of  India  in  1880, 
and  British  ilinister  and  Consul-General 
in  Egypt  Irora  1883  onwards.  Under  his 
administration  Egypt  has  undergone  a 
marvellous  transformation.  He  was 
created  Baron  Cromer  in  1892,  Viscount  in 
1899.  and  Earl  in  1901.  Appointed  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  on  his 
retirement,  in  1907.  was  awarded  a Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £50,000.  He  has  written 
“ Modern  Egypt.” 

CROMPTON,  SAMUEL,  &.  1753,  d.  1827  ; 
the  inventor  of  the  “ mule  " employed  in 
cotton-spinning.  His  father,  a cotton- 
spinner  and  farmer,  a combination 
common  in  the  days  of  the  domestic 
system  of  manufacture,  died  when  Samuel 
was  five  years  of  age,  and  the  boy  w’as 
instructed  in  cotton-spinning  by  his 
mother  and  an  aged  uncle.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  invented  the  mule,  so  called 
because  it  combined  the  principles  of  Har- 
greave’s  spinning- jenny  and  Arkwright’s 
water  frame,  both  invented  earlier.  The 
modern  complicated  mules  are  simply 
developments  of  that  of  Crompton.  In 
1812  Parliament  voted  him  £5,000,  but 
the  scandalous  way  in  which  manufac- 
turers had  taken  advantage  of  his  inven- 
tion witiiout  permission,  brought  him  in 
a return  by  no  means  commensm-ate  wdth 
the  immense  profits  made  by  its  use. 

CROMWELL,  OLIVER.  fe.  at  Hunting- 
don, 1600,  d.  September  Srd,  1658  ; was 
the  great-grandson  of  a nephew  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  Prom  his 
marriage  in  1620  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  lived  the  life  of  a gentleman- 
farmer,  chiefly  near  Ely,  in  which  locality 
he  led  the  opposition  to  Charles  I.’s 
arbitary  rule,  from  1629  to  1640.  He 
represented  Cambridge  in  both  the  Short 
and  Long  Parliaments  and  won  a name  for 
sturdy  common-sense  and  blunt  spcalring. 
On  the  rupture  between  lOng  and  Parlia* 
meat,  in  1642,  he  raised  a troop  of  horse. 
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which  afterwards  grew  into  his  famous 
regiment  of  Ironsides.  The  series  of 
defeats  suflFered  by  Parliament,  in  1643, 
convinced  him  that  the  only  way  to  make 
head  against  the  courage  and  dash  of  the 
Cavaliers,  was  to  foster  a deep  religious 
spirit  among  the  Parliamentary  troops. 
Piety  and  discipline  eventually  gave  that 
solidity  to  the  Roundhead  forces  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Royalist  cause. 
As  leader  of  cavalry, Cromwell  distinguished 
himself  at  Marston  Moor;  and  later,  at 
Naseby,  in  1645,  Cromwell,  as  second  in 
command  to  Fairfar,  won  a great  victory 
with  an  English  army  trained  on  the  model 
of  his  own  Ironsides.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  military  and  the  Presbyterian 
parties  in  Parliament,  1646-8,  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
former.  In  the  second  Civil  War  he 
crushed  the  Royalist  Scots  at  Preston,  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
he  subdued  the  Royalists  of  Ireland  with 
great  severity,  and  on  September  Srd, 

1650,  defeated  the  Scots  under  Leslie  at 
Dunbar.  At  Worcester,  September  Srd, 

1651,  his  defeat  of  Prince  Charles,  after- 
wards Charles  II.,  shattered  the  Royalist 
hopes  for  years  to  come.  As  Protector, 
from  1653  to  1658,  he  strove  at  first  to 
rule  constitutionally,  but,  to  prevent 
a reign  of  anarchy,  he  was  compelled  to 
maintain  an  army,  and  rule  almost  as  an 
absolute  monarch.  His  foreign  policy 
was  marked  by  great  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness. He  helped  to  develop  English  trade 
by  a successful  war  with  the  Dutch ; 
his  alliance  was  sought  by  France  and 
Spain ; he  compelled  the  pirates  of  tlie 
North  American  coast  to  respect  English 
shipping,  and  brought  the  Navy  to  a high 
state  of  efficiency.  In  religion,  he  was  an 
Independent,  and  more  in  favour  of 
toleration  than  most  men  of  his  day. 

CROMWELL,  RICHARD,  5.  1626,  d. 
1712 ; succeeded  Oliver  Cromwell  as 
Protector  of  England,  in  1658.  He  had 
neither  the  .strength  of  mind  nor  the 
energy  of  his  father,  and  finding  himself 
incapable  of  controlling  the  dictatorial 
officers  of  the  army,  he  voluntarily  resigned, 
after  an  inefficient  rule  of  seven  months. 
At  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  France, 
and,  returning  in  1680,  peacefully  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Theobald’s 
Park,  Cheshunt. 

CROMWELL,  THOMAS,  h.  about  1490, 
d.  1540 ; was  the  son  of  a Putney  black- 
smith. After  a varied  life  on  the  Conti- 
nent, he  became  secretary  to  Wolsey,  about 
1525.  He  attracted  Henry  VIII.'s 
notice  by  a vigorous  defence  of  his  fallen 
master  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Enter- 
ing Henry’s  service,  Cromwell,  as  a reward 
for  the  ready  way  in  which  he  furthered 
the  king’s  ends,  gained  rapid  advancement, 
and  was  finally  made  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
1539.  The  suggestions  for  the  separation 
from  Rome,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  emanated  from  him.  With 
the  idea  of  increasing  Henry’s  power  as 
a Protestant  ruler,  he  arranged  the  king’s 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  The 
latter’s  lack  of  beauty  caused  Cromwell 
to  fall  under  the  king's  displeasure,  and, 
accused  on  a trumped-up  charge  of  liigh 
treason,  he  was  executed  by  Bill  of 
Attainder. 

CRONJE,  PIET,  5.  1835,  a Transvaal 
general,  of  Huguenot  birth,  in  1880 
fought  against  the  British  at  Doornkop 
and  Majuba  Hill,  and  in  1895  against  the 
Jameson  raiders  at  Krugersdorp.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899  he  was 
appointed  general  and  besieged  Kimberley. 
He  defeated  Lord  Methuen  at  Magersfon- 
tein.  but  a few  months  later  was 
surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Lord  Roberts  at  Fnardeburg  with  4.000 


men.  He  was  sent  prisoner  to  St.  Helena, 
and  there  remained  till  peace  was 
declared. 

CRONOS,  a Greek  god,  the  son  of 
Uranus  and  the  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Juno  and  Ceres,  took  the  throne  of  heaven 
from  bis  father  and  was  himself  expelled 
by  his  son,  .lupiter.  Cronos  corresponds 
to  the  Roman  god  Saturn. 

CRONSTADT,  a naval  station  and  port 
of  Russia  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  It  was  founded,  in  1710,  for 
the  defence  of  the  newly-established 
St.  Petersburg,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mentchikoff,  the  favourite  minister  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  has  a good  harbour, 
and  its  fortifications  make  it  almost 
impregnable ; population  60,000. 

CROOKES,  SIR  WILLIAM,  5.  1832, 
a prominent  chemist  and  physicist.  In 
1861  he  discovered  a new  metallic 
element,  thallium.  He  is  a leading  expert 
in  sanitation,  and,  while  engaged  in 
experiments  for  testing  London  water, 
he  invented  the  Radiometer,  and  also 
produced  extreme  vacua  in  tubes  and 
bulbs,  which  have  proved  of  great  service 
in  the  construction  of  incandescent  lights, 
and  in  the  manipulation  of  X-rays. 

CROSIER,  the  straight,  richly-orna- 
mented staff  surmounted  by  a cross, 
usually  borne  before  an  Archbishop.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Pastoral 
Staff  with  Its  crooked  handle,  borne  before 
a bishop.  When  pronouncing  the  pastoral 
benediction,  archbishops  hold  the  crosier 
in  the  left  hand. 

CROSSBOW.  See  Arbalest. 

CROSSLEY,  SIR  FRANCIS,  b.  1817,  at 
Halifax,  a great  manufacturer  and 
philant^opist.  Securing  the  patents  of 
an  improved  carpet  loom,  he  largely  ex- 
tended the  carpet  factory  founded  by  his 
father,  lowered  the  price  and  vastly 
increased  the  output  of  carpets  from  his 
mills.  He  presented  Halifax  with  a park, 
orphan  homes,  and  almshouses,  and  gave 
munificent  donations  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

CROSS,  SOUTHERN,  a briliant  star 
group  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  first 
reckoned  a constellation  in  1679.  The 
four  principal  stars  form  a sorb  of  cross. 
The  upper  and  lower  serve  as  a pointer  to 
the  south  pole.  It  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  northern  hemisphere  except  very  near 
the  Equator. 

CROSS,  THE,  the  leading  symbol  of 
the  Christian  faith,  commemorates  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  In  ancient  times 
the  Carthaginians  crucified  defeated 
generals,  and  the  Romans  reserved  this 
form  of  death  for  criminals  of  tlie  lowest 
type.  The  custom,  among  Christians  of 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  3rd  century,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  who  died  337  A.D.,  that  the  cross 
lost  its  associations  of  degradation,  and 
rose  to  be  the  most  revered  of  Christian 
emblems. 

, CROWN,  THE.  This  term,  used  to 
signify  the  State,  dates  back  to  a time  when 
the  sovereign  was  supreme  in  State  affairs. 
Such  terms  as  crown  lands,  crown  law- 
y^ers,  officers  of  the  crown,  &c.,  no  longer 
imply  aclose  connection  with  thesovereign. 
The  Oroivn  Solicitor  prepares  evidence  for 
prosecutions  by  the  State.  Crown  lands 
is  the  name  applied  to  State  property, 
once  very  extensive,  now  controlled  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
Unappropriated  land  in  many  British 
colonies  is  still  called  crown  laud. 

CROWTHER,  SAMUEL,  b.  near  Daho- 
mey, 1812.  d.  1891,  was  the  first  negro 
bishop.  He  was  captured  and  sold  as 
a slave  but  rescued  by  a British  ship  and 
landed  at  Sierra  Leone.  Ho  became  a 
Cliristtan  and  laboured  among  the  negroes 


first  as  teacher,  then  as  a clergyman,  and 
lastly  as  bishop.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Niger  temtory  in  1864,  and 
did  noble  service  as  a preacher  and  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  the  Yornba  language, 
his  native  tongue. 

CROYDON,  a remarkably  healthy  town 
in  Surrey,  and  now  a large  residential 
suburb  of  London,  with  which  there  is 
excellent  railway  service.  Population  in- 
creased from  10,000  in  1851  to  140,000  in 
1901.  See  also  p.  902. 

CRUCIBLES,  vessels  made  of  fireclay 
or  other  materials  capable  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  great  heat,  in  which  substances 
are  fused.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
name  originated  in  the  custom  of  mark- 
ing such  vessels  in  the  Middle  Ages  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  to  prevent  the  evil 
spirit  spoiling  the  result  of  the  fusion. 

CRUCIFIX,  a cross  with  the  image  of 
Christ  attached,  placed  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  over  the  high  altar.  Small 
crucifixes  are  made  for  personal  use. 
prucifixes  appear  to  have  been  first  used 
in  public  worship  towards  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  Probably  the  degradation 
of  crucifixion — a mode*  of  death  inflicted 
only  on  malefactors  of  the  worst  type — 
delayed  its  general  adoption  as  a Church 
symbol.  Before  the  11th  century,  Christ 
was  represented  on  crucifixes  as  alive 
and  pierced  with  four  nails,  one  through 
each  hand  and  each  foot. 

CRUDEN,  ALEXANDER,  b.  at  Aber- 
deen, 1701.  d.  1770,  went  to  London  in 
1722,  where  he  became  a teacher,  book- 
seller and  corrector  of  proofs  of  learned 
w'orks.  He  published  in  1737  his  “ Con- 
cordance to  the  Bible.”  the  most  famous 
and  valuable  in  any  language. 

CRUIKSHANK,  GEORGE,  b.  in  London, 
1792,  d.  1878  ; a caricaturist  of  great 
ability  and  remarkable  originality.  Up 
to  1821  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
political  drawings  and  caricatures.  As 
a book  illustrator,  his  etchings  are  probably 
unequalled.  His  illustrations  to  Dickens’s 
“ Oliver  Twist,”  and  Ainsworth’s  “ Jack 
Sheppard,”  “ Tower  of  London,”  and 
“ Windsor  Castle,”  are  among  the  finest 
of  his  works.  Though  his  etchings  brought 
large  profits  to  the  publishers,  the  latter 
showed  little  generosity  towards  him, 
and  in  1866  he  was  glad  to  receive  an 
allowance  of  £50  a year  from  the  Royal 
Academy’s  Turner  Annuities. 

CRUISERS,  armed  ships,  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  battle  ship,  built  especially 
for  speed,  and  used  to  protect  commerce, 
capture  the  enemy’s  ships,  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy's  fleets,  and 
carry  despatchC'. 

CRUSADES.  THE,  a series  of  wars  waged 
by  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  Turks.  In  1095  the  preaching  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  his  exposm'o  of  the 
bad  treatment  to  which  Christian  pilgrims 
in  Palestine  were  subjected  by  the 
Mohammedans,  led  to  the  First  Crusade, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  election  of  G odfrey  of  Bouillon  as 
king  of  Jerusalem.  The  Second  Crusade, 
which  ended  disastrously,  was  nnder- 
takeu  in  1144,  under  the  leadership  of 
Louis  Vn.  of  Franco  and  Conrad  III. 
of  Germany,  to  prevent  Jerusalem  falling 
once  more  into  Turkish  hands.  The  Tliird 
Crusade,  in  which  Richard  I.  of  England 
took  part,  failed,  after  much  bloodshed, 
to  attain  its  object — the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
sultan  of  Egypt.  Baldwin  of  Flandei-s,  who 
led  the  Fourth  Crusade  in  1203,  used  his 
army  to  possess  himself  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  never  reached  Palestine. 
Frederick  11.  of  Germany  led  the  Fifth 
Crusado  and  obtained  Jerusalom  by 
treaty,  but,  the  town  having  once  mors 
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fallen  into  infidel  hands,  Louis  IX.  (St. 
Louis),  led  two  more  fruitless  Crusades, 
one  in  1249  and  another  in  1270,  in  which 
Edward  I.  of  England  took  part.  No 
permanent  conquests  resulted  from  these 
wars,  but  they  developed  the  power  of 
the  commons  in  England  by  removing 
numerous  turbulent  barons,  they  improved 
the  relations  between  European  Powers, 
they  opened  up  the  East  to  trade,  and 
by  crippling  the  might  of  the  Turks  and 
Saracens  on  the  plains  of  Palestine 
they  arr-;sted  the  tide  of  Mohammedan 
conquests. 

Crustacea  are  animals  of  the  crab 
and  water-flea  type.  They  are  all  encased 
in  a shell,  and  provided  with  numerous 
jointed  appendages,  some  of  which  serve 
as  jaws,  others  as  claws,  and  others  as  legs 
for  swimming  or  walking.  They  all 
breathe  by  gUls,  and  most  are  of  active 
free-swimming  habits.  The  barnacles, 
however,  in  their  adult  state,  live  a 
sedentary  life  attached  to  rocks  or  hulls  of 
ships,  and  were  for  a long  time  mistaken 
for  molluscs.  The  common  woodlouse  is 
one  of  the  few  Crustacea  which  never  enter 
the  water ; it,  however,  lives  in  damp 
places  and  breathes  by  gills.  Certain 
shore  crabs  are  remarkable  ; one  of  them 
climbs  palm  trees  and  bores  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  cocoa-nuts  on  which  it 
feeds. 

CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  or  Cross  Bearers, 
so  called  from  the  cruciform  staff  they 
carried,  came  to  England  in  the  13th 
century  and  set  up  monasteries  in  London, 
Oyford,  Pieigate,  and  elsewhere.  They 
were  suppressed  in  the  17th  century;  the 
site  of  their  monastery  in  London  is 
marked  by  the  street  “ Crutched  Friars.” 

CRYPT,  a chamber  constructed  under- 
ground beneath  many  ancient  churches 
and  cathedrals  and  used  generally  as 
a burial  place.  The  word  literally  means, 
“ a place  hidden,”  and  was  first  applied 
to  the  vaults  and  catacombs  in  which  the 
Earlv  Christians  held  their  services. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  or“  hidden  writing,” 
is  the  art  of  writing  in  such  a w'ay  that  only 
those  in  the  secret  can  unravel  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words.  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  the  v/riting  of  important 
State  messages. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  THE,  a beautiful 
structure  of  glass  and  iron  at  Sydenham, 
in  Surrey,  A company,  in  1851,  bought 
up  the  materials  of  the  wonderful  glass 
palace,  which  was  the  most  admired^ 
feature  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  had  it  reconstructed  with  vast 
improvements,  under  the  supervision  of 
its  arcliitect.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The 
nave  is  1,600  feet  long  and  110  feet  high. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  exhibitions, 
shows  of  various  kinds,  concerts  and  the 
annual  outings  of  large  societies.  The 
London  County  Cricket  Club  has  its  head- 
quarters here,  and  for  several  years  past 
the  Palace  football  ground  has  been  the 
venue  of  the  final  tie  for  the  Association 
Cup. 

CUBA,  the  largest  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  belonged  to  Spain  from  1492  to 
1898,  when  the  oppressed  inhabitants, 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States,  gained 
their  independence.  Since  1902  it  has 
enioyed  self-government  under  what  is 
practically  the  suzerainty  of  the  United 
State.s.  Material  improvements  in  roads, 
railways,  trade,  and  sanitation  are  being 
now  carried  out  chiefly  with  American 
capital.  Tlie  interior  Ls  healthy,  but  fever 
prevails  on  the  coast.  Valuable  forests 
of  mahogany, dyewoods,  and  cedarabound. 
Tobacco  and  su"ar  are  the  leading  exports. 
The  United  States,  with  which  there  is 
a preferential  tariff,  ab-.orbs  most  of  its 
trade.  Havana,  the  capital,  and  Santiago, 
the  chief  centre  of  the  naval  fighting  in 


1898,  are  the  chief  ports.  Area  about 
36,000  square  miles ; population  about 
1|  millions. 

CUCKOO,  a migratory  bird,  the  British 
variety  of  which  is  found  in  English  woods 
from  early  April  to  the  end  of  July. 
The  cuckoo,  wdth  extremely  rare  excep- 
tions, lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  generally  one  egg  to  each  nest. 
The  nest  of  the  hedge  sparrow  is  usually 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and,  when  hatched, 
the  young  cuckoo  proceeds  to  eject  any 
eggs  or  young  birds  that  it  finds  in 
occupancy,  and  then  receives  the  undivided 
attention  of  its  foster  parents  until  it  is 
fully  fledged. 

CUDDESDON,  a village  about  six  miles 
from  Oxford.  Near  it  is  the  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Oxford  and  a theological 
college  founded  by  Bishop  Wilberforce 
in  1854. 

CUIRASSIERS,  heavy  cavalry  wearing 
the  cuirass,  a metal  breast  plate  and  back 
piece,  which  nowserves  more  as  a cumbrous 
ornament  than  as  a protection.  The  name 
cuirassiers  is  not  applied  to  any  British 
regiment,  though  the  Household  Cavalry, 
when  not  on  active  service,  still  wears  the 
cuirass.  Russia  and  Germany  have  each 
twelve  regiments  of  cuirassiers  and  France 
four. 

CULLINAN  DIAMOND,  THE,  found  in 
the  New  Premier  mine,  twenty  miles  from 
Pretoria,  in  1905,  weighs  3.025  carats  or 
9,566  grains  and  is  the  largest  diamond 
ever  known.  It  was  presented  to  the 
King,  1907,  by  the  Transvaal  Government. 
It  has  now  been  cut  into  two  of  the 
largest  brilliants  in  the  world,  weighing 
respectively  516  and  309  carats,  with 
about  100  smaller  brilliants.  The  cele- 
brated Koh-i-nur  (which  see)  seems  small 
in  comparison. 

CULLOD'EN,  a moor  in  Scotland,  five 
miles  from  Inverness.  Here,  in  1746,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  9,000  men, 
defeated  5,000  Highlanders  under  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  and  crushed  finally  the 
hopes  of  a second  Stuart  restoration. 

CUMBERLAND,  a county  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  England.  The 
Cumbrian  Mountains,  of  which  Scafell 
Pike,  Helvellyn,  and  Skiddaw  are  the 
culminating  peaks,  contain  some  lovely 
lakes — Derwentwater,  Buttermere,  and 
Ullswater  being  the  best  known.  A 
portion  of  the  Pennine  Chain  occupies 
the  east  of  the  county.  The  Eden,  on 
which  stands  Carlisle,  the  county  town, 
and  the  Derwent  are  the  chief  rivers. 
Agriculture  and  sheep  and  cattle  rearing 
are  the  leading  indnstries  of  the  interior  ; 
wMe  on  the  coast  Whitehaven,  the  centre 
of  a small  but  rich  coal  field,  Maryport, 
and  Workington  have  manufactures  of 
steel  and  iron,  and  a rising  shipping  trade. 
Lead,  slate,  and  a little  plumbago  of  the 
finest  quality  are  worked  ; area  1,520 
square  miles ; population  267,000. 

CUMBERLAND, WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS, 
DUKE  OF,  b.  1721,  d.  1765  • was  the 
second  son  of  George  II.  He  fought 
beside  his  father  at  Dettingen,  1743,  and 
was  defeated  at  Fontenoy,  1745.  In  the 
Seven  Years  War  he  was  defeated  at 
Hastenbeck,  and  soon  after,  by  the  con- 
vention of  Kloster-Zeven,  was  forced  to 
disband  and  ^sarm  his  forces,  leaving 
Hanover  helpless  against  the  French 
attack.  At  Culloden  Moor,  1746,  he 
crushed  the  Jacobite  rising  under  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  The  treatment  meted 
out  to  prisoners  and  wounded  by  his 
sanction  after  this  victory  earned  him  the 
name  of  ” The  Butcher.” 

CUNARD  LINE,  a line  of  fast  steamships 
running  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
was  establLshed  in  1878  by  the  combina- 
tion of  two  companies,  one  of  which  had 
been  founded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard  in 


1839.  The  company  owns  a large  fleet  of 
the  fastest  and  best  fitted  vessels,  some 
reaching  a speed  of  20  to  22  knots  an  hour. 
In  1903  the  company  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  British  Government 
by  which  it  undertook  to  remain  a purely 
British  undertaking  and  to  place  its  fleet 
at  the  service  of  the  British  Government 
in  any  emergency  during  the  next  twenty 
years. 

CUNARD,  SIR  SAMUEL,  6.  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  1787,  d.  1865.  He  came  to 
England,  1838,  and  with  two  British 
shipowners  founded  the  steamship  com- 
pany which  later  grew  into  the  great 
Cunard  Line.  The  contract  from  the 
British  Government,  in  1840,  for  the  mail 
service  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax, 
Boston  and  Quebec,  helped  considerably 
to  put  the  new  company  on  a sound  basis, 
and  the  readiness  vdth  which  Cunard 
adopted  new  inventions  connected  with 
steamships  did  much  to  advance  ocean 
travelling, 

CUNEIFORM,  writing  in  which  the 
letters,  and  sometimes  the  syllables, 
consist  of  combinations  of  wedge-shaped 
strokes,  was  used  chiefly  by  the  ancient 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians. 
The  deciphering  of  this  ancient  writing, 
begun  by  Grotefend  in  1802,  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  scholarly 
detectivism,  and  has  not  only  cleared 
history  of  many  false  traditions,  but  is 
gradually  bringing  back  to  us  the  records 
of  civilisations  existing,  perhaps,  as  long 
as  9,000  years  ago.  The  writing  was 
done  by  some  hard-pointed  instrument 
upon  bricks  or  cylinders  of  clay,  which 
were  afterwards  baked.  The  excavations 
of  Botta  and  Layard  at  Nineveh,  from 
1840  onwards,  brought  to  light  hundreds 
of  these  queer  books,  which  students  are 
still  busy  deciphering.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  cut  upon  stone  are  generally 
in  the  three  languages — Persian,  Scythic 
or  Median,  and  Babylonian. 

CUPID,  the  god  of  love  in  Roman 
mythology,  was  the  son  of  Venus.  He 
appears  as  a mischievous  little  winged  boy, 
armed  with  a bow  and  arrows,  which  he 
is  occasionally  represented  shooting  with 
his  eyes  blindfolded, 

CURATE.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  this 
term  was  employed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  French  now  use  the  word  cur^, 
and  was  applied  to  resident  pastom  of 
parishes.  Later  it  was  given  only  to 
deputies  of  non-resident  incumbents,  and 
in  modern  times  it  is  applied  to  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  engaged 
to  assist  the  rector  or  the  vicar  of  a church 
in  performing  his  duties. 

CURFEW.  In  feudal  times  it  is  said 
that  a bell  was  rung  at  sun-set  in  summer 
and  about  8 p.m.  in  winter,  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  to 
extinguish  their  fires  and  retire  to  bed.  . 
Its  institution  in  England  is  ascribed, 
probably  erroneously,  to  William  I.,  and 
is  set  down  as  an  instance  of  his  oppressive 
rule. 

CURRAGH,  THE,  the  Aldershot  of 
Ireland,  is  an  extensive  down  in  Kildare, 
about  32  miles  east  of  Dublin.  It  is  used 
as  a camp  and  training  ground  for  British 
troops,  and  provides  a splendid  racecourse. 

CURRAN,  JOHN  PHILPOT,  b.  in  County 
Cork.  1750.  d.  1817.  a great  Irish  advo- 
cate and  orator,  famous  for  his  defence  of 
political  offenders,  especially  Wolfe  Tone. 
His  pathos,  drollery,  and  brilliant  wit 
have  never  been  surpassed.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Irish  patriots. 

CURRANTS.  The  dried  variety  sold 
by  grocers  is  obtained  from  a vine  which 
TOWS  best  in  the  countries  and  islands 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  They 
came  to  us  originally  from  Corinth,  the 
I Ifrench  pronunciation  of  which  gave  us 
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the  name.  The  island  of  Zante — one  of 
the  Ionian  Islands — produces  the  finest 
currants. 

CURRENCY.  Refer  to  “ Coinage, 
British  and  Foreign,”  in  Index. 

CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND,  the  nine  of 
diamonds,  owing  it  is  thought  to  the  nine 
lozenges  on  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
■who  was  popularly  held  responsible  for 
the  Glencoe  massacre. 

CURULE  CHAIR  (sella  curuUs),  the 
Roman  chair  of  state,  said  to  have  been 
used  in  very  early  times  as  an  emblem  of 
kingly  power.  It  was  in  shape  like  a 
folding-stool,  with  curved  legs,  and  from 
the  first  was  ornamented  with  ivory. 
Under  the  republic  the  right  of  sitting  upon 
this  chair  belonged  solely  to  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  state,  and  subsequently  the 
curule  chair,  overlaid  with  gold,  became 
the  throne  of  the  emperor. 

CURWEN,  JOHN,  the  promoter  of  the 
Tonic-Solfa  system  of  teaching  music, 
and  the  author  of  many  publications  on 
that  subject.  For  many  years  he  worked 
as  a Nonconformist  minister,  but  in  1864 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  spreading  the 
Tonic-Solfa  system,  wMch  he  had  begun 
to  advocate  in  1841.  He  built  up  a 
flourishing  music-publishing  business,  and 
lived  to  see  the  system  adopted  in  prac- 
tically all  the  primary  schools  of  England. 

CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON,  LORD,  6. 
at  Kedleston,  in  Ireland,  1859,  educated 
at  Eton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  President  of  the  Union. 
He  held  the  post  of  Private  Secretary  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  in  1891, 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  India, 
and  in  1895  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in 
Central  Asia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Siam 
and  Corea.  His  term  of  oflice  as  Viceroy 
of  India  (’1899-1905)  was  marked  by 
statesmanlike  and  bold  reforms.  After 
returning  to  India  in  1905  to  undertake 
a second  term  of  office,  an  impasse  arose 
between  the  Viceroy  and  Lord  Kitchener 
in  the  negotiations  touching  the  dual 
control  of  the  Indian  army.  The  home 
government  supported  Kitchener  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  dual  system,  and 
Lord  Curzon  resigned. 

CUSTOMS.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  are  duties  placed 
upon  certain  articles  of  import  and  export. 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  duties 
such  as  tonnage  and  poundage  which  the 
sovereign  appropriated  by  custom.  At 
one  period,  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
as  many  as  1,200  articles  were  liable  to 
these  duties.  Smuggling  was  prevalent,  and 
much  trouble  and  difficulty  were  entailed 
in  collecting  these  dues.  The  Customs 
Consolidation  Acts  of  1787  and  1825,  by 
Imposing  one  duty  instead  of  several  on 
each  taxable  article,  simplified  the  collec- 
tion ; and  the  liberation  of  numerous 
articles  from  customs  duties,  especially 
by  Peel  and  Gladstone,  eased  the  burden 
of  taxation  and  greatly  increased  trade. 
In  1903  customs  duties  were  imposed  on 
twelve  articles  of  import,  and  the  revenue 
drawn  from  them  was  £34,433,000. 

CUTHBERT,  SAINT,  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  early  English  church,  was  born,  it 
is  said,  near  Melrose,  about  635  A.D. 
A tradition  fixes  his  birthplace  in  Ireland. 
He  became  a monk,  and  about  661  was 
made  prior  of  Melrose,  in  which  office  he 
struggled  hard  to  suppress  paganism 
among  the  people.  He  later  became 

Erior  of  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne, 
ut  yearning  for  a hermit’s  life  he 
retired  to  one  of  the  Fame  Islands,  W'here 
he  lived  alone  in  a hut  for  eight  years. 
He  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Hexham  in 
684,  and  died  in  687.  After  being  carried 
from  place  to  place  for  safety  from  the 
Danes,  his  body  found  its  last  resting- 


place  at  Durham,  where  the  cathedral  now 
stands. 

CUTLERY,  formerly  a general  term  for 
cutting  instruments  of  every  description, 
but  at  present  not  applied  to  many  edged 
tools,  such  as  saws,  chisels,  &c.  From 
very  early  times  Sheffield  has  been  noted 
for  this  trade,  and  it  is  still  the  centre  of 
the  industry  for  the  whole  world.  In  this 
trade  the  division  of  labour  is  so  minute  as 
to  have  a bad  effect,  morally  and  socially, 
on  the  operatives.  Cutlery  grinding  is 
also  a most  unhealthy  occupation,  owing 
to  the  atmosphere  being  loaded  with  fine 
dust  of  steel  and  silica,  causing  injury  to 
the  lungs.  Means,  however,  have  been 
adopted  in  recent  years  for  reducing  the 
evil. 

CUVIER,  GEORGES  LEOPOLD.  &.  1769, 
d.  1832  ; a famous  naturalist  and  a great 
authority  on  comparative  anatomy.  His 
original  researches  in  marine  animal  life, 
made  while  acting  as  tutor  to  the  family  of 
a nobleman  near  Caen,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  great  naturalists  of  France,  and 
while  quite  a young  man  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  From  that  time  he 
laboured  ■with  indefatigable  energy,  and 
produced  most  exhaustive  treatises  on 
Natural  History.  He  was  the  first  to 
elaborate  scientifically  the  connection 
between  prehistoric  and  existing  animal 
forms.  He  was  a councillor  of  State 
under  Napoleon  L,  and  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Paris  by 
Louis  XVIII. 

CUXHAVEN,  a fortified  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  about  70  miles  below 
Hamburg.  A commodious  harbour 
capable  of  receiving  the  liners  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  was  completed 
in  1895.  and  the  port  has  rapidly  grown 
in  importance. 

CUYP,  ALBERT,  h.  1605,  d.  1691  ; 
a Dutch  landscape  painter  of  great  ex- 
cellence. Many  pictures  by  him  are  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

CYB'ELE  (e-le),  was  the  Phrygian 
goddess  who  personified  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth,  and  was  worshipped  as  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  Rhea  in  the  Greek 
and  Ops  in  the  Latin  mythology,  have 
practically  the  same  position  and  the 
same  powers  assigned  to  them. 

CYCLING.  This  mode  of  locomotion 
has  passed  through  many  changes  since 
the  days  when  the  “ dandy-horse,”  a two- 
wheeled structure  propelled  by  pushing 
the  ground  alternately  with  each  foot, 
provided  material  for  satire  to  Cruikshank 
and  his  contemporaries.  Pedals  fixed  to 
cranks  connected  with  the  back  wheel 
were  introduced  about  1840.  In  the 
" boneshaker  ” of  1866  the  pedals  w'ere 
arranged  to  turn  the  front  wheel.  The 
introduction  of  rubber  tyres,  some  years 
later,  rendered  the  latter  instrument  of 
torture  less  terrible,  and  with  the  adoption 
of  one  large  fore  wheel  and  a small  back 
one,  cycling  was  made  moderately  pleasant. 
H.  L.  Cortis,  in  1882,  travelled  more  than 
20  miles  in  an  hour  on  a machine  of  the 
latter  type.  In  1885  the  Starley  " Rover,” 
a machine  consisting  of  two  wheels  of 
equal  diameter,  and  driven  by  a chain 
passing  over  a gear  wheel,  revolutionised 
cycling,  and  made  it  possible  for  persons 
of  nearly  all  ages  and  of  either  sex  to 
derive  pleasure  from  the  pastime.  The 
principal  improvements  in  the  modem 
cycle,  with  the  dates  of  their  introduction, 
are  as  follows  : Steel  wire  tension  spokes, 
1870  ; ball  bearings,  1877  ; J.  B.  Dunlop’s 
invention  of  pneumatic  tyres,  1888  ; the 
“ free  wheel,”  1901. 

CYCLONE.  There  are,  in  general,  two 
main  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  a polar 
current  of  cold  air  and  an  equatorial  of 
warm.  The  various  meetings  and  cross- 


ings of  these  currents  cause  eddies,  which 
are  circular  or  spiral,  and  seldom  less  than 
500  miles  in  diameter.  Such  eddies  or 
circling  currents  of  air  are  named  cyclones, 
and  within  them  the  barometric  pressure 
is  low,  whilst  outside  the  pressure  is  high. 
The  lowest  barometrical  reading  occurs 
in  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  or  cyclonic 
area.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  from 
places  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
high  to  places  where  it  is  low ; but  the 
centre  of  the  cyclone  is  comparatively 
calm,  the  full  force  of  the  wind  being  felt 
where  the  barometric  differences  are  most 
marked.  A ■violent  east  wind,  for  instance, 
occurs  whenever  the  barometer  stands 
ffigh  in  Norway  and  low  on  the  east  coast 
of  England.  The  term  anti-cydone  is 
applied  to  the  belt  of  high  pressure  sur- 
rounding the  cyclonic  area.  As  the 
lowest  barometrical  readings  indicate  the 
centre  of  the  cyclone,  so  the  highest 
readings  mark  the  locality  of  the  anti- 
cyclone. 

CYCLOPS  or  CYCLOPES,  giants  of 
Greek  mythology,  in  which  two  distinct 
sets  are  mentioned.  Homer’s  Cyclops 
are  a wild,  ferocious  race  of  giants,  who  ■with 
their  one-eyed  chief,  Polyphemus,  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Cyclops  of 
the  older  mythology  are  three  Titans, 
each  vith  one  eye  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  who  forged  the  thunderbolts 
of  Zeus,  and  were  eventually  slain  by 
Apollo.  Later  additions  to  this  story 
make  them  seiwants  to  Hephsestus 
(Vulcan),  assisting  him,  below  Mount 
Etna,  to  forge  the  armour  and  weapons  of 
the  gods  and  demi-gods. 

CYCLORAM  A.  See  Panorama. 

CYMBELINE,  a British  king  and  fathw 
of  Caractacus.  In  Shakespeare’s  play  he 
occius  as  a man  of  weak  character,  under 
the  e-vnl  influence  of  a second  wife.  Imo- 
gen. the  child  of  his  first  wife  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines. 

CYMRI,  the  latest  of  the  Celtic  immi- 
grants of  Britain,  who  probably  drove  out 
the  Gaels.  They  themselves  were  driven 
out  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  into 
Wales,  Cornwall,  the  north-west  of  Eng- 
land, and  Brittany.  The  Cymric  dialect  of 
the  (ieltic  tongue  is  still  spoken  in  Wales. 

CYNICS,  a school  of  Greek  philosophers 
who  flourished  from  380  B.c.  to  about 
60  B.C.  They  affected  great  contempt 
for  the  ordinary  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  life,  and  their  aggressive  snarling  at  the 
conduct  of  others  made  them  very  un- 
popular. Antisthenes  of  Athens,  the 
ffiunder,  and  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  are  the 
best-known  of  the  Cynics. 

CYNOSURE,  tliat  on  which  the  atten- 
tion of  beholders  is  centred.  The  Phoeni- 
cian mariners  used  to  steer  their  vessels 
by  the  “ Little  Bear,”  a constellation 
wliich  the  Greeks  called  Cynosura,  “ dog’s 
tail.”  Hence  Cynosure  denotes  anything 
that  strongly  attracts  attention. 

CYNTHIA,  one  of  the  many  names  of 
Diana,  the  Greek  goddess  who  represented 
the  moon.  According  to  mythology, 
she  and  her  twin  brother  Apollo  were 
born  at  Mount  Cynthus.  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  a circumstance  which  gave  her  the 
name  Cynthia. 

CYPRIAN,  SAINT,  b.  at  Carthage  about 
200  A.D.,  one  of  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
He  embraced  Christianity  in  246,  and 
from  that  time  devoted  his  wealth  to  the 
poor.  He  was  made  a bishop  in  248. 
After  several  yearn  of  exile  from  Carthage, 
owing  to  the  persecution  under  the 
Emperor  Decius,  he  returned,  and  in  a 
council  held  in  255  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over 
other  bishops.  He  was  beheaded,  258,  for 
preaching  Christianity  in  defiance  of  the 
imperial  decree.  Many  of  his  writings  are 
preserved. 
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CYPRUS,  a large  island  off  the  coast  of 
Syria,  which  has,  since  1200  B.C.,  belonged 
successively  to  most  of  the  dominant 
powers  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
England  took  it  over  from  the  Turks 
under  an  agreement  made  in  1878,  by 
which  she  is  to  retain  the  island  until 
Russia  restores  Batoum  and  Kars  to 
Turkey.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  indus- 
try and  is  slowly  improving  under  British 
rule.  Wine,  oranges,  wheat,  barley,  silk, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products,  but 
the  absence  of  good  harbours  hinders  the 
development  of  foreign  trade.  In  1882 
the  island  was  granted  partial  autonomy ; 
area,  3,700  square  nules ; population 
about  210,000. 

CYRUS  THE  GREAT,  founder  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  was  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses  I.,  king  of  Ela&.  He  conquered 
Astyages,  king  of  Media,  in  549  B.C. ; 
crushed  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  about 
540  ; and  in  538  took  Babylon  from  its 
king  Nabonidus  without  striking  a blow. 
He  freed  the  Jews  from  their  captivity 
in  Babylonia,  and  allowed  them  to  return 
to  Palestine,  536.  Before  his  death,  he 
had  conquered  all  that  part  of  Asia  which 
comes  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indus  Valley.  The  accounts  given  by 
ancient  Greek  writers  differ  greatly  from 
the  results  of  modern  enquiry. 

CZECHS,  a Slav  race  which  settled  in 
Bohemia  about  the  6th  century  A.D. 
They  became  so  powerful  that  the  name 
was  applied  later  to  all  the  Slav  inhabitants 
of  Austria-Hungary.  They  now  number 
over  7,000,000. 

CZERNY,  GEORGE,  5.  in  Servia.  1766, 
d.  1817,  a Servian  patriot  who  raised  a 
band  of  volunteers  and  drove  the  Turks 
out  of  Belgrade,  forcing  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  ruler.  The  Turks  subse- 
quently regained  Belgrade  and  Czerny 
became  an  exile.  He  was  captured  and 
beheaded  during  a second  attempt  to  win 
the  freedom  of  his  counti^. 

DACCA,  a district  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
India.  Also  the  capital  of  the  new  pro- 
vince of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

DACIA,  under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
district  north  of  the  Danube,  comprising 
what  is  now  Roumania,  Transylvania,  &c., 
and  extending  from  the  Pruth  to  the  Theiss. 

DACOTA,  a territory  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  northern  border,  adjacent  to 
Manitoba,  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri, 
about  200  miles  west  of  Lake  Superior. 

D.3E'DALUS,  a mythical  Greek  archi- 
tect and  sculptor,  whose  most  famous  work 
was  the  labyrinth  in  Crete.  To  escape 
from  that  island  he  made  himself  wings 
with  which  he  flew  to  Sicily. 

D.®MON,  with  the  Greeks  a spiidtual 
being,  inteimediary  between  the  gods  and 
men,  regarded  often  as  the  source  alike  of 
in-spiration  and  of  madness.  In  the  Bible, 
an  evil  spirit  or  devil  taking  possession  of 
human  beings. 

DAG  ON,  the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines, 
whose  principal  temple  was  at  Ashdod 
(1  Samuel  v.). 

DAGUERRE,  &.  1789,  J.  1851,  a lYonch 
scene  painter,  the  inventor  of  the  process 
called  after  him.  Daguerreotype. 

DAGUERREOTYPE,  the  earliest  process 
of  photography,  in  which  was  used  a sil- 
vered plate  sensitized  to  light  by  iodine 
fumes,  the  image  being  developed  by 
mercury  vapour,  and  fixed  by  hyposul- 
))hite  of  soda.  Also,  a photograph  pro- 
auced  by  this  process. 

DAHOMEY,  a petty  kingdom  in  Western 
Africa  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  of  which 
Abomey  is  the  chief  town  and  Whidah 
the  chief  port.  It  was  notorious  for  its 
slave  traffic  and  for  its  cruel  religious 
rites  and  human  sacriflees. 

DAIMIO,  the  title  of  a class  of  Japanese 
officials.  Till  1871  the  (iaimios  were 


feudal  lords,  some  being  entirely  indepen- 
dent, others  only  nominally  subject  to  the 
Mikado.  Now  they  are  governors  of  the 
districts  over  which  they  used  to  be 
sovereigns. 

DAIMLER,  GOTTLIEB,  6. 1834,  d.  1890, 
a German  engineer  and  specialist  in  oil  and 
gas  engines.  He  was  associated  witb 
Otto  in  the  production  of  the  Otto  gas- 
engine,  and  ip  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  was  engaged  in  the  invention  of 
the  motor-car  that  bears  his  name. 

DAIRY  FACTORIES,  in  which  machinery 
replaces  manual  labour,  were  first  tried  in 
the  United  States  in  1860,  cheese  being 
made  first  and  butter  later.  Their  success 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  numbered  by  thousands,  has 
led  to  their  introduction  into  England, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Cheshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltehiref  The 
stream  of  milk  runs  into  a revolving 
cylinder,  where  the  cream  adheres  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  remainder 
is  then  drawn  off  by  taps. 

DALAI-LAMA,  literally  the  “ ocean 
priest,”  the  name  of  the  Buddhist 
high  priest,  who  dwells  at  Lhassa,  in 
Tibet, 

DALE,  DR,  ROBERT  WILLIAM,  5. 1829, 
d.  1895,  a Congregational  minister,  and 
famous  theologian,  whose  work  on  the 
Atonement  is  regarded  as  a masterpiece  by 
all  schools  of  thought. 

DALHOUSIE,  MARQUIS  OF.  &.  1812, 
d.  1860.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1844,  and  from  1848  to 
1856  he  was  Governor-General  of  India. 
He  added  to  our  Empire  the  Punjab  and 
several  other  native  states,  and  greatly 
developed  the  resources  of  India,  especially 
its  railways  and  canals. 

DALKEITH,  a town  on  the  Esk,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  is  the  family  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

DALMATIA,  the  most  southerly  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  Emphe,  stretching 
along  the  nortli-east  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea ; a narrow  strip  of  coast,  with  ex- 
cellent harbours,  and  separated  on  the 
land  side  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by 
the  Dinaric  Alps. 

DALMATIC,  the  vestment  worn  by  the 
deacon  at  High  Mass  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 

DALRYMPLE,  VISCOUNT  STAIR,  6. 

in  A3T:shire,  1619,  d.  1695 ; a famous 
lawyer,  whose  Instilutes  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland  is  still  unsurpassed  as  an  authority. 
He  acted  as  Commissioner  under  Crom- 
well, and  was  Lord  President  of  tlie  Court 
of  Session  under  Charles  II. 

DALRYMPLE.  FIRST  EARL  OF  STAIR, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the 
Glencoe  massacre  in  1692. 

DALTON,  JOHN,  b.  in  Cumberland,  1766, 
d.  1844,  a chemist  of  world-wide  fame, 
He  formulated  the  laws  of  pressure  and 
elasticity  of  gases,  while  his  Atomic  Theory 
has  vindicated  itself  by  leading  to  many 
brilliant  discoveries  which  have  since  been 
made  in  Cheim’stry. 

DAM  A 'RAT.  AND,  with  Namaqualand, 
forms  what  was  recognised  in  1884  as  a 
German  Protectorate  in  South-West 
Africa,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Orange 
River  and  encircling  the  British  territory 
of  Walfisch  Bay.  It  is  thought  to  be  rich 
in  silver  and  copper  ores,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Pish  River,  a tributary  of  the  Orange 
River. 

DAMASCENING,  the  art  of  inlaying 
one  metal  with  another;  especially  the 
decoration  of  sword  blades  with  a pattern 
of  gold  inlaid,  first  practised  at  Damascus. 

DAMASCUS  the  largest  city  in  Syria, 
about  130  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem, 
is  famous  for  its  baciaars  and  for  its  Great 


Khan  or  Mart.  It  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  city  in  the  world. 

DAMASI^  a figured  fabric,  either  of 
silk,  as  originally  made  at  Damascas, 
(whence  its  name),  or  of  linen  as  made  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

DAMIEN,  FATHER,  a Belgian  priest, 
who  in  1873  devoted  his  life  to  the  lepers 
confined  in  Molokai,  an  laud  of  the 
Hawaian  Archipelago  in  the  North  Pacific. 
He  acted  for  them  not  only  as  priest,  but 
also  as  magistrate,  cook,  carpenter,  &c. 
After  twelve  years’  heroic  service  he  con- 
tracted the  disease  himself,  and  from  it  he 
died  in  1889. 

DAMIENS,  ROBERT  FRANCOIS,  a 

Frenchman  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
Louis  XV.  in  1757,  and  was  executed  with 
the  most  horrible  tortures. 

DAMIETTA,  a town  on  the  main  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  Rosetta  is  on  its 
mam  western  branch.  As  a port  it  is  over- 
shadowed by  Alexandria. 

DAMOCLES,  the  flatterer  of  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  405-367  B.C.  To 
teach  him  the  unenviable  lot  of  princes, 
and  to  rebuke  his  flattery,  the  tyrant 
seated  him  at  a gorgeous  banquet  with 
a naked  sword  hung  over  his  head  by  a 
single  horse-hair. 

DAMON,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  is  famous  for  his 
friendship  with  Pythias.  The  latter 
having  plotted  against  the  life  of  Diony- 
sius of  Syracuse  was  condemned  to  die, 
but  was  permitted  to  return  home  to 
arrange  his  affairs,  on  Damon  offering  to 
die  in  his  stead,  should  he  fail  to  return  by 
an  appointed  day.  At  the  last  moment 
Pythias  returned.  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  their  mutual  fidelity,  that  he 
pardoned  the  offender,  and  begged  to  share 
their  friendship. 

DAMPIER,  WILLIAM,  b.  in  1652,  a 

famous  sailor,  who  made  many  discoveries 
along  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
Australia. 

DAN ' AE,  a maiden  sJiut  up  in  a tower 
at  Argos  by  her  father,  bat  nevertheless 
visited  in  a shower  of  gold,  by  Zeus  (Jove) 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Perseu-s. 

DAN  A 'IDES,  (i-des)  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Danaus,  who  with  one  exception  put 
to  death  their  husbands,  the  fifty  sons 
of  .Sgyptus,  on  their  bridal  night,  and 
consequently  in  the  lower  world  were 
sentenced  to  draw  water  in  a sieve. 

DANCE  OF  DEATH,  an  allegorical 
drama,  portraying  the  power  of  death  over 
all  men,  common  in  France  and  Germany 
during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
It  afterwards  became  a subject  of  pictorial 
representation. 

DAN'DOLO,  ANDREA,  &•  1317,  d.  1354, 
Doge  of  Venice,  and  historian  of  that 
republic.  Through  his  successful  wars 
with  the  Turks  he  opened  the  ports  of 
Eg3rpt  and  Asia  Dlinor  to  Venetian  trade. 

DANEGELD,  a land  tax  imposed  to 
provide  means  for  raising  forces  to  resist 
the  Danes,  but  afterwards  employed  by 
Bthelred  the  Unready  to  buy  them  off. 
It  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 

DANELAGH,  the  country  east  of 
Watling  Street  which  ran  from  London  to 
Chester;  ceded  to  the  Danes  in  878  by 
Alfred.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
laws  and  customs  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  observed. 

DANES.  THE.  A race  akin  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon ; thev  first  landed  in  England 
in  787,  and  continued  their  incursions  for 
the  next  150  years.  Alfred  allowed  them 
to  settle  peaceably  in  the  east  of  England, 
but  their  kinsmen  continued  to  raid  other 
parts  of  England.  Bthelred  the  Unready 
caused  the  Danes,  who  had  settled  ia 
Wessex,  to  be  treach^cpusly  murdered  oa 
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St.  Brice’s  Day,  1002.  Tbe  result  was  a 
terrible  revenge  on  the  part  of  Sweyn,  and 
the  rule  of  the  Danish  kings,  Canute  and 
his  two  son.s,  Harold  1.  and  Hardicanute 
(1017-1042). 

DANIEL,  a Hebrew  prophet,  carried 
captive  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon  in  597 
B.C.  By  his  skill  in  interpreting  dreams 
he  gained  the  favour  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  was  made  chief  among  the  magi,  and 
ruler  of  the  province  of  Babylon.  Darius 
put  him  next  to  the  sovereign,  but  jealousy 
I at  this  advancement  caused  him  to  bo 
thrown  into  the  lions’  den.  Soon  after- 
wards he  retired  from  court,  but  apparently 
continued  his  prophetic  work  till  the 
reign  of  Cyrus. 

DANI^,  BOOK  OF,  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  ; 
its  first  six  chapters  purport  to  be  historical, 
the  remainder  being  an  apocalypse  or 
revelation  in  which  prophecy  takes  the 
form  of  vision.  Many  modern  critics 
v/ould  date  the  composition,  or  at  least 
the  compUatiou  of  the  book,  about  the 
Maccabean  times  in  the  second  century 
B.C. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI,  the  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence  in  1265  of  a noble  family, 
died  1321.  After  placing  an  important 
part  in  Florentine  politics,  lie  spent  the  last 
! twenty  years  of  his  life  in  bauishment  at 
I*aris,  Ravenna,  &c.  His  love  for  Beatrice 
Portinairi,  which  seems  to  have  begun  when 
be  was  a boy  of  nine  and  she  a girl  of 
eight,  was  the  inspii-ation  of  his  life,  though 
Beatrice  was  aftenvards  married  to  Simone 
Bardi,  an  Italian  noble,  and  Dante  married 
; Gemma.  This  passion  was  the  theme  of 
i his  first  published  work,  a collection  of 
; poems  called  the  Ftfo  Nuova  ; but  the  un- 
1 dying  fame  of  the  poet  is  due  to  his  Divina 
] Commedia  (a  Comedy  behig  a representa- 
; tion  of  life  which  readies  a happy  ending), 
i in  which  is  portrayed  man’s  life  after 
death,  the  poet  describing  in  order  his 
; visions  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  the  heavens, 

I under  the  guidance  first  of  Virgil  and  then 
j of  Beatrice. 

DANTON,  GEORGES  JACQUES,  the 

guiding  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  for 
j two  years,  bui;  destined  to  perish  by  the 
! monster  he  had  himself  begotten.  His  fall 
was  due  to  the  jealousy  of  Robespierre, 

' who  was  his  superior  in  cunning,  os  he  was 
I his  inferior  in  courage  ; he  ways  executed  in 
' 1794. 

' DANTZIC,  a port  of  West  Prussia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  doing  a huge 
transit  trade,  especially  in  wheat,  the 
granaries  for  storing  w'hich  are  on  the 
adjacent  island  of  Speicher. 

DANUBE,  the  longest  river  of  Europe, 
except  the  Volga,  rising  in  the  Black 
Forest  in  Baden,  only  30  miles  from  the 
Rhine,  and  flowing  in  a generally  eastern 
direction  for  1,700  miles  into  tiie  Black 
Sea,  Of  its  sixty  great  tributaries,  the 
most  important  are  the  Drave,  Save,  and 
Morava,  on  the  right  bank,  and  tlie  Theiss, 
Sereth,  and  Prutii  on  the  left.  The  chief 
towns  on  its  banks  aro  Vienna,  Pressburg, 
Buda  Pest,  and  Belgrade. 

DAPHNE,  a river  nymph,  who  became 
a lam'el  tree  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Apollo. 
Also  the  name  of  the  pai*adisR  or  park  near 
Antioch  in  Syria,  where  was  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo. 

DAPHNIS,  a S icilian  eliepherd.  son  of 
Hermes  (Mercury),  said  to  be  the  inventor 
of  bucolic  poetry. 

D’ARBLAY,  MADAME.  See  Arblay, 
i Madame  D’. 

DARBY  AND  JOAN,  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  an  old  ballad  which  celebrates  the 
mutual  love  and  devotion  of  an  old  couple 
after  more  t!mn  fifty  years  of  married  fife. 

DARDANELLES,  whose  classical  name 
was  the  Hellespont,  is  a strait  connecting 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Aigcan  Sea, 


DARFUR,  an  African  state  In  the  east  of 
the  Soudan,  now  part  of  Egypt.  Formerly 
a great  centre  of  the  slave  trade.  Its 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans. 

DARIEN,  ISTHMUS  OP.  See  Panama. 

DARIUS  I.,  king  of  Persia,  521-485  B.C. 
in  whose  reign  the  East  and  the  West  came 
into  keen  conflict.  He  made  a fruitless  ex- 
pedition across  the  Danube  in  516  B.C.,  but 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  But  after  the  revolt  of  the 
Ionian  Greeks  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor, 
his  punitive  expeditions  in  492  B.C.  under 
Mardonius,  and  in  490  B.C.  under  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  were  failures.  In  the  latter 
year  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of 
Marathon,  near  Athens,  when  Miltiades 
inflicted  a crushing  defeat  on  the  Persian 
hosts. 

DARJEELING,  a district  in  Bengal  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  due 
north  of  Calcutta,  famous  for  its  sana- 
torium, 7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  still 
more  for  its  tea  plantations,  which  occupy 
half  the  tea-growing  area  of  India,  and 
yield  450  lbs.  to  tlie  acre. 

DARLEY,  THE  ARABIAN,  one  of 
the  three  eastern  stallions  from  which  ail  , 
horses  in  the  stud  book  trace  their  descent,  j 
and  the  founder  of  thy  chief  male  line 
of  thoroughbreds. 

DARLING,  GRACE,  born  at  Bam- 
borougti,  1 815  ; died,  1842.  She  wan  the 
daughter  of  a lightliouse  keeper  at  the 
Fame  Islandii,  near  Berwick.  la  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  the  Forjarshirt,  a steamer 
from  Hull  to  Dmidee,  was  wre^ed  a mile 
away ; and  the  heroine  and  her  father 
between  them  rowed  their  small  boat 
(hrougU  a raging  sea  to  the  wreck  aud 
saved  nine  lives.  Tins  noble  act  roused  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  liu'ough  the  coiiutrv. 

DARLING,  an  Aiisfr^iau  river,  tra- 
verses the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
flowing  in  a south-westeHy  direction  till 
it  joins  the  Murray. 

DARLING  DOWNS,  a rich  pastoral 
and  agricultural  district  in  the  south  ot 
Queensland  and  duo  west  of  Moretou  Bay. 

DARLINGTON,  a town  18  miles  soutli  } 
of  Durham,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  near 
the  Tees.  Hero  arc  the  locomotive  works 
of  the  N.B.R.,  beside-j  iron  and  brass 
foundries  and  worsted  mills;  po[)ulaUon 
about  46,000. 

DARNLEY,  LORD,  giml-graudson  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  husband  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots ; their  son  was  James  W.  of 
Scotland,  afterwards  .Tames  1.  of  England. 
The  tragedy  of  Darnlcy’a  death — whether 
simply  due  to  an  ejqoiosiou  in  the  house 
where  he  was  lying  iU,  or  whethex  he  was 
first  killed  by  tl)e  ageut.5  of  Botliwcll,  the 
(Queen’s  favourite — has  uever  bem  en- 
tirely explained;  d.  1567. 

DARTMOOR,  a table-land  in  West 
Devon,  22  miles  by  20,  confaiuiug  the 
remains  of  a Druid  temple.  Tlic  convict 
prison  was  originally  built  to  receive 
pHsoners  of  war  during  our  struggles 
with  Napoleon. 

DARTMOUTH,  a port  in  Devon,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dart,  about  30  miles  south 
of  Exeter.  Here  is  situated  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  which  occupies  a beautiful 
site  200  feet  above  the  river.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  in  it  for  520  cadets 
and  staff;  architect,  Mr.  Aston, 

DARWIN,  CHARLES,  5. 1809,  d.  1S82, 
son  of  a Shrewsbury  physician,  aud  grand- 
son of  the  well-known  Erasmus  Daxvin. 
From  1831  to  1836  he  made  his  voyage 
round  the  world  in  H.M.S.  Beagle,  on 
which  he  was  naturalist.  In  1859  he 
published  the  Origin  of  Species  (see 
Darwinism\  while  subsequently  he  wrote 
many  treatises  to  elaborate  and  defend 
the  theory  therein  mainteined.  Among 
these  works  was  the  “ Desccat  of  jMan,” 
which  gained  great  attention. 


DARWINISM,  the  theory  of  the  history 
of  organic  life,  propounded  by  Darwin  in 
his  Origin  of  Species,  and  formulated 
independently  about  tlvi  same  time  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Instead  of 
maintaining  the  ultimate  indepeudence  of 
the  chief  types  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  (the  “ .Special  Creation  ” theory), 
Darwin  adduced  facts  to  show  that  a few 
ultimate  types  might  be  capable  of  many 
variations,  particular  variations  being 
induced  by  the  stimulus  of  external 
circumstances.  In  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence throughout  nature,  the  “ fittest  ” 
to  -urvive,  i.c.,  those  best  able  to  respond 
to  the  stimulus  from  enviroument,  would 
survive  ; this  process  is  natural  selection  ; 
and  when  this  has  been  repeated  through- 
out ages  upon  ages,  it  could  account  for 
the  multitudinous  and  highly  developed 
species  of  the  present  day  being  evolved, 
not  from  one  another,  but  from  a few 
simple  original  types.  This  scientific 
theory  was  transferred  by  ilr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  others  from  biology  to  ques- 
tions of  ethics,  politics,  religion,  Ac.,  and 
tlie  resulting  philosophy  of  Ev'Olv.'ion, 
though  not  regarded  as  the  final  word  on 
the  subject,  has  helped  greatly  to  advance 
thought  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

DATE  PALM,  the  palm  tree  of  Scriptore, 
sfill  found  in  many  the  countries  at  tlie 
oast  cud  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  up- 
right stem  of  50  feet  is  .upped  by  a 
of  some  fifty  leaves,  each  8 feet  lonv,  whh 
heavy  bundles  of  fruit  ou  the  fenn  a 
plant. 

DAUDET,  ALPHONSE.  '>•  D'iO  d.  13 
“ the  iYeneh  Dlo’itons.”  Of  his  nordi',  t •» 
mo't  famous  is  1/ Imv'  and  ot  his 
■plays  Sapho;  be  was  also  a coutnbuior 
I to  the  Figaro  (Paris). 

DAVEI^ANT.  SIR  WILLIAM,  5.  1605, 
d.  16C8,  a dramatic  iioet.  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  poet  isureate 
after  Bon  Jonson. 

DAVID,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Sanl's 
snccej^^or  in  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  wa.-,  born 
at  BcUilehcm  (the  “city  of  David’*),  J,  Idou 
B.C.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  Old 
’I'estamcnt  heroes ; his  character  was 
marked  by  courage,  generosity,  loi-alty  to 
his  fiieud-s,  and  deoi>  sincerity.  Ilia 
I dynasty  reigned  over  Judah  till  the  Baby- 
I Ionian  cuptivity,  and  from  him  w n our 
•Lord  descended.  The  books  of  ^^3:uuol 
I record  the  events  of  Dadd's  life,  and  mo-t 
critics  accept  tho  fraiUtion  whidi  regards 
him  ns  the  author  of  some  of  the  rsalms. 

DAVID,  SAINT.  Archbishop  of  tit. 
David’s  about  GOO  A.D.,  patron  saint  of 
Wales. 

DAVID  L.  king  of  Scotland  1121-1153. 
uncle  of  Queen  ilatilda,  whose  claims  to 
the  English  crown  he  defeuded  against 
Steplicn,  though  witli  little  success.  Ho 
greatly  encouraged  learning  and  civilization 
in  Scotland. 

DAVID  II.,  pon  of  king  Robert  Bruce, 
and  king  of  Scotland  from  1330  to  1370. 
He  was  defeated  and  token  imisoner  ac 
Neville’s  Cross,  in  1340,  by  Queen  Philippa, 
wife  of  Edward  III. 

DAVID,  JACQUES  LOUIS,  one  of  tho 

greatest  of  modern  French  painters.  His 
“ Riipo  of  the  Sabine  women  “ is  in  the 
Louvre.  He  wns  an  ardent  rei  olutiouist. 
and  a supporter  of  Kobespierre  ; d.  1825. 

DA  VINCI,  LEONARDO.  I'lorentino 
painter,  sculptor,  and  .ait-critiic.  Tho 
Last  Supper,  painted  ou  the  wall  of  acou- 
vent  a t Milau,  waabis  most  famous  work  ; 
d.  1519. 

DAVIS,  JEFFERSON,  leader  of  the 
Confederate  (slavo-hobiing)  State.s  during 
the  American  War  of  South  versus  North, 
on  tho  slavery  question  : taken  prisoner 
in  1S65,  released  in  186S.  A man  of 
marked  ability  aud  the  li'glrcst  character  ; 
d.  1889. 
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DAVIS,  JOHN.  One  of  the  heroes  and 
navigators  of  Devon  in  Queen  Rlizabeth’s 
reign  ; discoverer  of  Davis  Strait. 

DAVIS’  STRAIT,  the  channel  between 
the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans  on  the 
west  of  Greenland  ; discovered  by  Davis 
in  1585. 

DAVITT,  anCHAEL,  b.  1846.  d.  1906.  a 
prominent  member  of  the  .Irish  Nationalist 
party,  lost  his  right  arm  as  a lad  while 
working  in  a Lancashu’e  mill.  He  was 
sentenced  to  penal  ser\itude  in  1870  for 
his  part  in  Fenian  outrages.  He  was 
released  in  1877,  but  rearrested  and 
imprisoned  on  several  subsequent 
occasions.  He  was  a secretary  of  the 
Land  League,  and  has  written  much,  as  an 
ardent  patriot,  in  fiery  language.  For  some 
years  he  was  a member  of  Parliament. 

DAVOS,  or  DAVOS-PLATZ,  a famous 
health  resort  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Orisons,  5.000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

DAVY,  SIR  HUMPHRY,  b.  at  Pen- 
zance, 1778  ; d.  1829.  He  w'as  a great 
natural  philosopher  and  chemist,  and 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  from  1820. 
He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  such 
substances  as  potash,  soda,  &c.,  were 
not  elements,  but  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  a metallic  base  (potassium,  sodium, 
&e.);  his  efforts  founded  the  science  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  his  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  of  fire-damp  led  to  his 
invention  of  the  safety-lamp. 

DAVY  LAMP.  See  Sajety  Lamp. 

DAVY  JONES’S  LOCKER.  Among 
Bailors  Davy  Jones  is  a polite  name  for 
the  Devil,  and  his  Locker  is  the  sea,  the 
grave  of  seamen,  because  the  sea  keeps 
all  that  is  committed  to  its  care. 

DAWSON,  a city  in  Klondyke,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Klondyke  and  Yukon 
rivers,  only  two  degrees  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle ; gold  was  discovered  there 
in  1896. 

DAY ; the  sidereal  day  is  the  time  taken 
by  the  earth  to  make  exactly  one  rotation 
meaBured  by  the  interval  between  two 
consecutive  appearances  of  a fixed  star  on 
a meridian : the  solar  day  is  about  four 
minutes  longer,  but  varies  and  is  measured 
by  the  interval  between  two  consecutive 
appearances  of  the  sun  on  a meridian.  The 
solar  or  sun-day  is  longer  than  the  sidereal 
or  star-day,  because  of  the  sun’s  apparent 
motion  forward  in  the  heaven,  which 
distance  the  earth  has  to  make  up  before 
the  sun  wfill  be  on  a given  meridian  again. 
The  solar  day  is  of  varying  length,  partly 
because  the  sun’s  apparent  motion  (really, 
the  earth’s  motion  in  her  orbit),  varies, 
and  partly  because  the  equator  is  inclined 
totheecliptic  or  plane  of  the  sun’s  path.  The 
average  of  these  variations  has  been  worked 
out,  and  is  known  as  the  mean  solar  day. 
The  inclination  of  the  earth’s  equator  to 
the  ecliptic  is  also  the  cause  of  the  in- 
equality of  the  periods  of  light  and 
darkness  throughout  the  year,  for  this 
inclination  causes  any  circle  of  latitude 
(except  the  equator),  to  be  divided  un- 
equally by  the  circle  on  the  earth  bounding 
the  area  of  the  sun’s  illumination — so  at 
any  point  in  that  latitude  the  days  and 
nights  are  correspondingly  unequal  in 
1 ength. 

DAYS  OP  GRACE.  See  Commercial 
Biclionary. 

DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK.  The  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week  are  survivals  from 
the  times  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
worshipped  heathen  divinities.  Sunday 
and  Monday  are  named  in  honour  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  rc^spectively ; Tuesday  is 
the  day  of  Tiw  (Jupiter),  Wednesday  of 
W'oden  (the  god  of  war),  Thursday  of 
Thor  (the  god  of  thunder),  Friday  of  Frigu 
fthe  goddess  of  love),  and  Saturday  of 
Saturn  (the  early  Pwoman  god  of  the  seed- 
time and  harvest). 


DEACON  (1)  The  lowest  of  the  three 
order?  of  the  Christian  ministry.  (2j  The 
assistant  of  the  celebrant  at  High  Mass. 
(.")  In  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  a lav  official. 

DEAD  BOOK  OF  THE.  A collection  of 
prayers  tor  the  souls  of  the  dead  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  copies  of  which 
were  buried  with  the  mummies.  An 
edition  has  been  published  by  Edward 
Naville,  at  Berlin 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE.  See  Bella- 

doit  mi. 

DEADLY  SINS,  as  distinguished  from 
venial.  The  former  are  considered  to  need 
special  confession  and  forgiveness  while  the 
latter  need  only  to  be  dealt  with  in  general 
terms.  Tlic  deadly  sins  are  traditionally 
given  as  seven  in  number: — anser,  pride, 
gluttony,  lust,  avarice,  envy,  and  sloth. 

DEAD  RECKOMiKG  the  calculation  of 
a ship’s  probable  coun^e  by  using  the 
compass,  considering  the  rate  of  sailing, 
and  allowing  for  currents,  winds,  etc. ; and 
therefore  needing  correction  when  possible 
by  astronomical  observations. 

DEAD  SEA,  a lake  in  the  south-east  of 
Palestine,  into  which  the  Jordan  flows  ; 
the  site  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain  (Gen.  xix.;. 
Its  level  is  1,300  feet  below  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  its  waters  are  very 
buoyant  and  brackish. 

DEAF  .AND  DUMB.  In  most  ca.ses 
deafness  is  due  to  a physical  defect,  and 
dumbness  is  not  organic,  but  simply  the 
result  of  the  deafness — the  power  of  speech 
being  only  exercised  through  imitation 
of  what  has  been  heard.  To  establish 
communication  v/ith  deaf-mutes,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  manual  signs,  which  are 
associated  first  with  various  idea.^  and 
then  with  words,  so  that  an  alphabet 
can  ultimately  be  constructed  ; various 
methods  of  education  connect  the  signs, 
in  varying  degrees  of  closeness,  in  some 
cases  with  ideas,  in  others  with  external 
objects,  and  in  others  merely  with 
words.  Deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to 
articulate  sounds,  though  rarely  with 
any  degree  of  clearness,  but  the  latest 
system  of  visible  speech  gives  promise  of 
enabling  the  afflicted  to  communicate  by 
the  motion  of  the  lips. 

DEAKIN,  ALFRED,  b.  1856,  an 
Australian  lawyer  and  statesman.  He 
held  successive  offices  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Victoria,  and  in  1901  joined  the 
Commonwealth  Government  as  attorney- 
general.  He  became  premier  for  a short 
time,  in  succession  to  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
again  became  premier  in  1905,  and  for 
the  third  time  in  1909. 

DEAL,  timber  obtained  from  the  Scotch 
fir  (red  deal)  or  from  the  spruce  fir  (white 
deal).  Both  are  largely  exported  from 
the  Baltic  ports.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  denote  all  ready-sawn  pine  timber, 
whether  from  Europe  or  America. 

DEAN.  (1)  An  ecclesiastical  officer, 
who  presides  over  his  cathedral  chapter  or 
council  of  canons.  (2)  A college  tutor,  who 
is  usually  in  charge  of  the  college  dis- 
cipline. (3)  A judge  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 

DEAN,  FOREST  OF.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, west  of  the  Severn,  famed  for  its 
coal  and  iron  mines ; most  of  the  timber 
for  the  navy  used  to  be  grown  here. 

DEBORAH,  the  Hebrew  prophetess 
who  inspired  Barak  to  give  battle  to 
Sisera,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (Judges  iv.  v.). 

DECAMERON,  literally  the  ten  days; 
a collection  of  one  hundred  tales  supposed 
to  be  told  to  while  away  ten  day.s  of  the 
plague  at  Florence ; written  by  Boccaccio 
{d.  BITS').  The  idea  of  the  “ Canterbury 
Tales  ” was  probably  suggested  to  Chaucer 
by  the  “ Decameron.” 

DECAP 'OLIS,  the  district  round  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jordan,  chiefly  on  the 
east,  containing  ton  Greeh  or  Gentile  cities 


colonised  by  the  Romans  soon  after 
Pompey’s  visit  to  Syria  (63  B.r.). 

DECCAN,  tite  peninsula  of  India  between 
the  river?  Nerbudda  and  Kristina,  includ- 
ing Nag'iore  and  Hyderabad  ; sometimes 
the  term  is  aiiplierl  to  the  whole  peninsula 
south  of  the  Nerbudda. 

DECElVI'VIRATS,  the  office  of  the 
college  or  body  of  ten  ma<ii?tratas  v/ho  had 
supreme  power  at  Rome,  449-447  B.C., 
till  the  insult  of  one  of  their  number, 
Appius  Claudius,  to  Virginia,  a Roman 
maiden,  led  to  the  downfall  of  all. 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM.  See  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

DECIMATION,  a military  punishment 
of  the  Romans  who  dealt  with  large  bodies 
of  rebels  or  prisoners  by  executing  one 
man  in  ten. 

DECIUS,  emperor  of  Rome,  249-251, 
and  one  of  the  most  severe  persecutors  ol 
Christianity. 

DECKEN,  BARON  VON  DER.  a native 

of  Brandenburg,  Germany  . an  African 
explorer,  who  discovered  Mount  Kilim- 
anjaro (1861)  and  penetrated  into  Somali- 
land ; d.  1865. 

DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE, 

made  on  July  1th.  1776,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  American  States,  which  then  formed 
themselves  into  the  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Aunerica ; recognised  by  the 
English  Government  in  1783  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  War  of  Independence. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  INDULGENCE, 
(1)  Issued  in  1672  by  Charles  II.,  extending 
toleration  to  Nonconformist  (including 
Romanist)  worship.  (2)  Issued  m 1687 
by  James  JJ.,  and  re-issued  in  1688,  when 
the  Seven  Bishops  appealed  against  its 
being  read  in  churches.  They  were  con- 
sequently put  on  their  trial  for  sedition, 
but  acquitted. 

DECLARATION  OP  PARIS,  signed  by 
all  the  European  Powers  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1856.  It  defined  international 
law  as  regards  neutral  goods,  and  maritime 
traffic  in  general,  during  time  of  war. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS,  the  charter 
of  rights  (as  to  taxation,  a standing  army, 
election  of  members  of  Parliament,  &c.), 
presented  to  William  HI.  and  Mary,  in 
1689,  by  Parliament.  It  was  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE,  the  magnum  opus  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  Witten  between  the  years  1775 
and  1787.  See  Gibbon,  Edward. 

DECOY,  a bird  or  animal  trained  or 
used  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  its  wild 
kindred.  In  England,  the  decoy-duck 
is  commonly  used  by  fowlers  in  the 
capture  of  water-fowl.  These  abound  in 
the  pools  and  marshes  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  A secluded  haunt  is  chosen, 
and  tame  ducks  accustomed  to  feed  in 
artificial  channels  leading  out  of  the  main 
pool,  are  used  as  decoys.  The  channels 
or  “ pipes  ” are  cunningly  made,  screens 
of  osiers  and  grasses  enabling  tiie  fowler 
to  pass  unseen  from  one  to  another.  The 
pipes  have  v.ude  mouths  and  are  netted 
over  hoops,  a cage- net  being  placed  at  the 
narrow  end  of  the  pipe.  The  decoys,  on 
entering  the  pipes  to  feed,  are  usually 
.accompanied  by  some  wild  birds.  The 
fowler  then  closes  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
and  drives  the  birds  into  the  cage-net 
at  the  other  end. 

DECRETALS,  or  papal  decrees,  edicts, 
rescripts,  &c.,  giving  decisions  on  points 
of  law.  The  most  famous  are  the  Forged 
Decretals  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorus  (in  the 
ninth  century),  on  which  at  one  period 
the  papal  claims  rested  almost  entirely. 

DEE.  (1)  A river  in  England,  flowing 
through  North  Wales  past  Chester  into 
the  Irish  Sea.  (2)  A Scotch  river,  flowing 
eastwards  through  Aberdeenshire  past 
Balmoral  into  the  North  Sea  at  Aberdeep, 
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(3)  A Scotch  river  flowing  southwards 
through  Kirkcudbrightshire  into  the 
Solv;ay  Firth. 

DEER  are  distinguished  from  other 
cud-chewing  or  ruminant  animals  by 
their  antlers,  which  are  carried  by  the 
males  of  all  but  the  musk-deer.  In  the 
reindeer  alone  are  both  sexes  thus  armed. 
Britain  possesses  two  wild  deer,  the  red 
deer  and  the  roebuck.  The  jallow  deer, 
so  commonly  preserved  in  our  parks,  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  though  found  here  in  a fossil 
state.  The  roebuck  is  comparatively  rare  ; 
it  is  a small  deer  v/ith  small  antlers.  The 
red  deer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a large 
animal  with  great  branched  antlers ; it 
is  still  hunted  on  Exmoor  and  shot  on  the 
Scotch  moors.  The  great  Irish  elk,  now 
extinct,  is  found  fossilised  in  the  Irish 
peat.  [Refer  to  Antler,  Elk,  Reindeer, 
M'usk  Beer.'] 

DEER-FORESTS  are  wild  tracts  of 
moorland  country  in  which  deer  are 
preserved,  mainly  for  sport.  Such  forests 
now  occupy  a large  extent  of  ground  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  largest 
of  these  forests  are  about  100.000  acres, 
and  the  smallest  about  one-tenth  that  size. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  excluded,  a “ sanctu- 
ary ” in  which  the  deer  are  safe  from 
intrusion  is  provided,  and  the  heather  is 
periodically  burned  to  favour  the  growth 
of  grasses  for  food. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,  Fidei 
Befensor,  a title  bestowed  on  Henry  VIII. 
by  the  Pope  for  writing  against  Luther ; 
it  was  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1544  ; 
on  our  coins  it  is  abbreviated  as  Fid. 
Bef. 

DEFOE,  DAHIEL>  6.  in  London, 
1661,  d.  1731  ; a political  pamphleteer, 
still  more  famous  as  a writer  of  fiction. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  his  business  career, 
and  so  look  to  literature ; his  political 
views,  and  men’s  failure  to  understand 
his  irony,  brought  him  repeatedly  into 
trouble,  and  caused  him  to  find  his  true 
metier  in  fiction.  The  True-born  Enolish- 
man  (1701)  w'as  a defence  of  William  III.  ; 
the  Shortest  Way  with  the  Bissenters  w'as 
so  delicately  ironical  that  both  parties 
felt  themselves  attacked  in  it ; the  H?jmn 
to  the  Pillory  testified  his  appreciation  of 
the  conduct  of  his  opponents ; and  the 
History  oj  the  Union  is  a first-hand  source 
of  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Union  with  Scotland  was  effected. 
But  Defoe’s  immortality  is  assured  by 
Robinson  Crusoe,  which  did  not  appear 
till  1 719,  and  which  was  followed  by  several 
other  imaginative  works,  of  which  the 
Adventures  oj  Roxana  is  perhaps  best  known. 
He  excelled  in  giving  an  air  of  reality 
to  his  creations  by  the  accuracy  and 
persuasiveness  of  their  ch-cumstantial 
details. 

DEGREE.  (1)  An  arc  of  a circle  con- 
eisting  of  the  360th  part  of  its  circum- 
ference (2)  The  angle  betw'een  two  radii 
drawn  to  the  extremities  of  such  an  arc, 
ninety  of  which  make  a right  angle, 
(written  90°).  (3)  In  Algebra,  the  descrip- 

tion of  an  equation  according  to  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
See  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

DEGREES,  titles  of  distinction  (Bach- 
elor, Master,  Doctor)  in  various  subjects 
or  faculties  (Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Laws, 
Medicine,  Music,  (fee.),  granted  by  Univer- 
sities, (1)  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
required  examinations,  and  (at  the  older 
Universities)  have  completed  a prescribed 
period  of  residence ; (2)  to  persons  of 
special  distinction  or  merit,  honoris 
causa,  without  fulfilling  any  such  require- 
ments. At  the  newer  Universities  w'omen 
are  eligible  for  degrees  equally  with  men. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  also  has 
the  rl^t  of  conferring  degrees. 


DE  IMITATIOKE  CERISTI,  "Con- 
cerning the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  ranks 
with  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions  among 
our  noblest  devotional  hterature,  next  to 
the  Psalms  in  the  Bible.  Its  author  was 
probably  Thomas  a Kempis,  who  died  in 
1470. 

DEIR  A,  one  of  the  old  Anglian  kingdoms, 
founded  by  Ella  in  560,  and  united  with 
Bemicia  into  Northumbria  by  Edwin  in 
626.  Deira  consisted  of  Durliam,  York- 
shire, and  parts  of  I-ancashire  and  West- 
moreland, 

DEIS3I,  the  system  of  belief  of  a Beist, 
in  which  the  Deity  is  regarded  as  the 
First  Cause  of  the  Universe,  who  has  given 
the  original  impetus  to  ali  phenomena, 
but  which  thereafter  proceed  without  Him. 
Consequently  He  is  thought  of  as  a part  from 
His  creation,  with  which  He  does  not 
meddle ; therefore  miracle  or  a super- 
natural revelation  is  not  deemed  credible 
or  necessary,  only  " Natural  Religion  ’’ 
can  be  believed,  and  unaided  reason  is 
man’s  only  faculty  by  which  to  apprehend 
the  Deity.  The  theory  of  evolution  has 
exhibited  the  w'eaknasses  of  any  such 
creed  which  does  not  recognise  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  course  of  Nature  (see 
Pantheism) ; but  deism  was  popular  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  its  most 
famous  adherents  being  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Hobbes,  Bohngbroke,  and 
Tin  dal. 

DELACROIX,  FERDmAITD,  1799-1863, 
a French  painter  of  the  Romantic  school, 
in  which  faithfulness  to  nature  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  pow'er  of  ima^nation, 
aud  oftentimes  accuracy  of  drawing  is 
sacrificed  to  brilliancy  of  effect. 

DELAGOA  BAY,  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  .\frica,  oppo.site  the  centre  of  tho 
Transvaal,  discovered  by,  aud  originally 
named  after  Lorenzo  5larques..  a Por- 
tuguese, in  the  16th  century  ; claimed  by 
both  Groat  Britain  aud  Portugal  for  half 
a century,  but  avrarded  to  the  latter  Power 
by  the  French  President  acting  as  arbi- 
trator, in  1875.  A railway,  400  miles  long, 
connects  Delagoa  Bay  with  Pretoria  and 
Johannesbui'g  (and  so  with  Cape  Town). 
Before  the  Boer  War  Delagoa  Bay  was 
a serious  rival  to  Durban  for  the  trade  of 
the  Transvaal  goldfields. 

DELAROCHE,  PAUL,  b.  Paris,  1797, 
d.  1856  ; a French  historical  painter,  of  the 
Eclectic  Schorl,  which  combinc.s  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  the  Romantic  school 
with  the  ooiTectuess  of  the  Classic  school. 
His  mural  decorations  of  the  Paris  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  aud  his  picture  of  Cromwell 
contemplating  the  dead  Charles  I.,  are 
considered  his  best  works. 

DELAWARES,  a tribe  or  rather  con- 
federacy of  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians,  which  formerly  dwelt  by  the 
River  Delaware,  but  w'ere  driven  inland 
to  the  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Arkansas. 

DELECTABLE,.  MOUNTAINS,  THE, 
wdience,  towards  tho  end  of  his  joimuey, 
Christian,  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  gains 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

DELFT,  a town  in  Holland,  eight  miles 
north-west  of  Rotterdam;  from  it  was 
named  the  pottery,  which  was  once  famous 
but  now  is  little  in  demand. 

DELHI,  in  the  Punjab,  on  tho  Jumna, 
due  south  of  Simla,  is  famous  for  its 
Mogul’s  palace  (dating  from  the  time  when 
Delhi  was  tlie  Moslem  capital  of  India) 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  as  well  as  for 
its  Government  College  for  Native  Educa- 
tion, Its  embroidery  and  goldsmiths’ 
work  are  renowmed ; but  it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  in  1857,  when  it  was  only  retaken 
by  the  British  after  a three  months’ 
siege. 

DELI'LAH,  the  Philistine  courtesan, 
who  first  learned  the  secret  of  Samson’3 


strength  and  then  betrayed  him  to  hia 
enemies  (Judges  xvi.). 

DELITZSCH,  FRANZ,  b.  Leipsic,  1313, 
d.  1890,  theologian  and  critic,  marked 
equally  by  acumen  and  caution.  His 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  his  work 
on  Biblical  psychology  are  noted. 

DELOS,  a small  island  midway  between 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  sacred  to  Apollo. 
This  island  was  selected  to  be  the  treasury 
for  the  contribution  made  by  the  Con- 
federacy of  Greek  states  (476  B.C.)  iu  order 
to  provide  against  Persian  invasion. 

DfILPBI,  in  Greece,  on  the  north  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  where  oracles  were 
delivered  by  the  Pythoness  or  frenzied 
priestess  of  Apollo. 

DELTA,  a tract  of  land  formed  of  soD 
which  has  been  brought  down  by  a river 
and  accumulated  at  its  mouth.  The  shape 
of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  (an  equilateral 
triangle),  like  the  Greek  capital  letter 
A (Delta),  originated  the  name.  The 
phenomena  of  the  a.ge-long  formations  of 
geological  strata  are  often  reproduced 
by  deltas  under  our  very  eyes  ha  minia- 
ture. 

DEMAVEND,  a volcano  in  the  Elburz 
Mountains,  in  Persia,  south  of  the  Claspian 
Sea  ; height,  18,570  ft.  It  is  now  extinct. 

DESIERARA,  a river  and  province  of 
British  Guiana^  South  America : its  capital 
is  Georgetown.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  but  along  the  c.oasb  and 
river-banks  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  There  are 
two  rainy  seasons  in  the  year,  occurring 
about  the  time  of  our  mid-winter  and 
mid-summer  respectively. 

DEME'TER,  hterally'"  Earth  Mother," 
the  Greek  goddess  of  corn  and  fruit,  tlie 
Roman  Ceres.  She  was  tlie  mother  of 
Proscipina  or  Per.sephone,  who  was  carried 
off  to  the  under-world  by  Pluto. 

DEMOCRACY,  the  form  ol  government 
in  which  the  supreme  power  ultimately 
rests  with  the  body  of  the  people  or 
commons.  In  ancient  democracies  the 
functions  of  government  wero  under  the 
control  of  the  popular  assembly,  which 
consisted  of  all  male  citizens  of  full 
age;  but  In  modern  times  the  commons 
elect  representatives  in  whose  hands  such 
control  lies. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  THE.  Sea 

Republicciii  Party. 

DEMON.  See  Bcemon. 

DEMONOLOGY,  knowledge  about  de- 
mons, the  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
Biblical  angels,  spirits  whether  good  or 
bad ; Jewish  usage  has  caused  the  worse 
sense  to  predominate  with  us.  See  Bcemon. 

DEMOS'THENES,6.  385,  d.  322  C.C.,  the 
great  Athenian  orator,  who  tried  to 
defend  Greek  independence  against  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
speeches  in  w'hich  he  attacked  Philip  were 
called  Philippics. 

DEMURRAGE.  Refer  to  Commercial 
Bictionary. 

DENARIUS,  the  principal  Roman 
silver  coin.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament  as  " a penny.”  It  was  named 
denarius  because  it  was  originally 
equivalent  to  ten  of  the  copper  coin.s, 
called  ases  (dcni  = “ ten  apiece  ’’). 

DENDEEA,  in  Egypt  on  the  Nile, 
near  which  are  the  mins  of  the  temple  of 
Isis.  On  the  temple’s  ceiling  was  drawn 
what  is  probably  a planetary  table  or 
zodiac,  now  preserved  in  the  National 
Libnvry  at  Paris,  Denderah  is  on  the 
trade  route  across  the  Libyan  Desert. 

D’ENGHIEN,  DUO,  b.  Chantilly,  1772, 
d.  1804 ; left  Prance  at  the  Revolution, 
and  took  refuge  near  Strasburg.  When 
Piehegru’a  conspiracy  to  restore  the 
Bourbons  was  discovci'od,  Napoleon 
iiuaglued  that  D’Eaghien  was  implicated, 
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and  bad  him  seized,  brought  to  Paris,  and 
shot. 

DENIS,  SAINT,  missionaxy  from  Eome 
to  France  about  260  AJD.,  firet  bishop  of 
Paris,  bLs  miles  from  whicii  is  the  famous 
abbey  founded  in  his  memory. 

DENMARK,  a Scandinavian  kingdom, 
including  besides  the  peninsula  of  JufAand, 
tlie  islands  of  Zealand,  Punen,  and  Laaland 
(which  lie  in  the  Cattegat.  or  strait  leading 
to  the  Baltic),  Bornholm  (in  the  Baltic), 
tlie  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland  fin  the  North 
Atlantic),  and  Greenland.  The  capital  is 
Copenhagen,  on  Zealand,  opposite  the 
Swedish  coast,  and  tlie  other  towns  are 
Aarhuus,  Odensee,  Elsinore,  and  Aalborg. 
The  chief  exports  are  provisions,  specially 
butter ; the  chief  imports  are  textile  goods. 
Its  area  is  14,100  square  miles,  and  its 
population  including  that  of  the  Faroe 
Islands  is  over  two  and  a half  millions. 

DENTATUS,  M.  CURUJS,  Boman  consul 
in  290  B.c.  He  Succeeded  in  driving 
PjTrhus,  Mug  of  Epinis,  out  of  Italy ; in 
later  days  he  waa  revered  as  a typical 
Roman,  both  in  his  patriotism  and  in  the 
simplicity  of  hla  life. 

dent'  blanche,  a peak  in  tiie  Alps, 
jmjt  north-west  of  the  Matterhorn,  in 
Valais,  14,500  feet  high, 

DENTISTRY,  the  work  of  the  dentist, 
whether  meduxmccd^  to  provide  artificial 
tjcsth,  or  surgical,  to  scale,  stop,  or  extract 
the  natural  troth.  The  use  of  ancestbetics 
(such  as  ether,  nitrons  oxide,  &c.X 
has  facilitated  the  dentist’s  work  in  late 
years,  and  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  consti notion  oi  artificial 
teeth,  which  are  mostly  of  porcelain,  fitted 
into  the  mouth  on  a plate  of  gold  or 
vulc&iiitc* 

DENT  bu  MIDI,  a peak  in  the  Alps  in 
Valais,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Savoy 
frontier,  about  16  miles  south  of  the 
east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Height, 
10,750  feet. 

DENUDATION,  the  process  by  which 
water  (rain,  rivers,  ifec.),  gradually  wears 
away  the  surface  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  carries  the  soil  oS  to  deposit 
It  elsewhere.  See  Delta, 

DENVER,  a city  in  Colorado,  U.SA..,  on 
the  Pacific  side  among  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ; the  centre  of  a mining  industry 
which  is  most  flourishing,  the  mines  being 
specially  productive  in  silver,  lead,  iron, 
gold,  and  coal. 

DEODAND.  Until  1846,  when  the  law 
was  abolished,  any  personal  chattel  that 
was  the  cause  of  human  death  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  crown  to  be  applied  to  some 
pious  use  (Deo  dandum=”  to  be  given  to 
God  ”). 

DE  PROFUNDIS,  “ out  of  the  deep,” 
the  Latin  or  Vulgate  commencement  of 
tlie  129th  Psalm  (Prayer  Book  Version), 
one  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms. 

DE  QUINCEY,  5.  Manchester,  1785, 
d.  1859 ; a famous  essayist,  and  the  autb  or  of 
‘‘Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,”  a series 
of  papers  for  the  London  Majgazim,  in  which 
lie  analysed  bis  own  experiences.  He  waa 
the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
V/ordsworth,  and  Soutliey. 

DERBY,  the  county-town  of  Derbyshire, 
famous  for  its  porcelain  and  silk.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  Jlidland  Railv-ay^tem, 
and  a,  good  tourist  centre  for  the  scenery 
of  the  Peak  district.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  county  comes  wthiu  the  Leeds  and 
Nottingham  coal  field.  (Tor  population, 
ctc.^  EG6  1^. 

DERBY,  EARL  OF.  (1)  The  title  was 
conferred  in  1485  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  on  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  who 
had  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
Henry  VII.  in  that  battle.  (2)  Edward 
Stanley,  14th  Earl  of  Derby,  5.  1799,  d. 
1809,  a prominent  statesman  of  the  19th 
century,  was  Sea'ctary  of  State  for  the 
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Colonies  in  the  Whig  administration  of 
1833.  He  opposed  Peel  as  a protectionist 
in  1845,  and  became  Prime  Minister  in 
1862,  subsequently  returning  to  power 
again  in  1858  and  in  18GG.  A vehement 
orator,  ho  was  known  as  the  “ Rupert  of 
Debate.”  He  cared,  however,  little  for 
office,  and  left  a mark  of  his  scholarly 
attainments  in  his  translation  of  Homer. 

DERBYSHIRE,  one  of  the  midland 
counties,  south  of  Yorkshire.  In  the 
north  is  the  rugged  Peak  district,  with 
lovely  dales  and  caverns.  Here  are  the 
health  resorts  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  with 
their  warm  mineral  springs.  The  county 
is  famous  for  its  splendid  halls  and  man- 
sions, such  as  Haddon  Hall  and  Chats- 
worth,  as  well  as  for  its  abbey  ruins  and 
fine  ciiurches.  Derbyshire  Ls  singularly 
rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  hosiery, 
laco,  and  porcelain.  Its  chief  towns  in 
addition  to  the  two  already  named,  are 
Derby.  Chesterfield,  Glossop,  and  Ilkeston. 

DERBY,  THE,  a horse  race  of  one  and 
a half  miles  run  at  Epsom  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May  (sometimes  the  fiist 
in  June).  It  is  named  after  Lord  Derby, 
who  instituted  it  in  1780.  To  breed  and 
run  a Derby  winner  is  recognised  as  win- 
ning the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf. 

DERVISHES,  Mohammedan  monks, 
vowed  to  poverty  and  celibacy,  often 
living  as  beggars  (.Arabic,  fakirs).  Their 
inspiration,  or  rather  frenzy,  is  in- 
tensified by  dancing  and  howling.  In 
the  war  vritli  the  Mahdi,  in  the  Soudan, 
the  name  " Dervishes  ” was  commonly 
applied  to  his  troops. 

DERWENTWATEK  the  most  beau- 
tiful lake  in  the  Lake  Distiict,  in  the  south 
of  Cumberland,  with  Keswick  on  its  north 
side,  backed  by  Skiddaw ; through  it  Slows 
the  Derwent. 

DERWSNTWATER,  EARL  OF.  In 
1719  he  took  the  lead  in  England  in  the 
Jacobite  rising  which  was  to  place  the 
Pretender  on  the  throne  instead  of  George 
I. ; toe  rising  was  utterly  crushed  at 
Preston,  and  Derwentwater  was?  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  1716.  , 

DESCARTES,  RENS,  1596-1650;  the 
forerunner  of  modern  philosophers  as 
distinguished  fr*om  toe  Schoolmen  of  toe 
Mddle  Ages.  His  Bjrstom  is  called  the 
Cartesian,  and  attempted  to  find  toe 
criterion  of  truth  witoiu  rather  than 
without,  in  toe  thinking  subject  rato«r 
than  In  cither  toe  object  of  thought  or  any 
external  authority.  Cogilo,  ergo  sum, 
" I think,  therefore  I exist,"  was  toe 
fcKumla  at  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 

DESMOULINS,  BENOIT  CAMILLE,  b. 
1760,  guillotined  1794  ; one  of  the  leaders 
in  storming  toe  Bastille  in  1789  ; voted 
for  toe  death  of  Louis  XVI. ; supported 
Danton  and  toe  less  extreme  Revolu- 
tionists against  Robespierre,  and  this  led 
to  his  fall. 

DESPOBLADO,  Giterally  desert),  a 
waste  plateau  more  than  9,000  feet  above 
toe  sea  level,  on  the  borders  of  Bolivia  and 
Argentina. 

DESTROYERS,  or  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers, are  vessels  var.3rtng  from  about 
I 300  to  350  tons  displacement,  with  a speed 
1 of  about  30  knots,  designed  to  act  against 
! torpedo  boats.  They  carry  torpedoes 
and  quick-firing  guns,  and  when  acting  in 
squadrons  are  capable  of  efiective  harass- 
«ng  tactics  against  battle-ships  and 
cruisei-s. 

DETONATORS  are  employed  to  explode 
dynamite  or  gun  cotton  in  a manner  that 
increases  toe  effectiveness  of  toe  discharge. 
They  ai’e  cartridges  of  copper  tubing 
containing  compressed  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury, and  are  fired  by  a fine  train  of 
gunpowder  enclosed  in  a waterproof 
braiding. 
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, DETROIT,  in  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  possessing  a firat- 
clas-s  harbour  and  excellent  communication 
by  rail  and  water.  By  means  of  canals, 
the  Mississippi  effects  a junction  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Detroit,  which  is  an 
important  centre  for  the  timber  trade  and 
for  boat-building. 

DETROIT  RIVER,  connecting  Lake 
St.  Clair  (and  so  Lake  Huron)  with  Lake 
Erie,  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  banks  are  lined  with  fruit  orchards, 
and  it  forms  part  of  a most  valuable 
highway  from  the  centre  of  the  continent 
of  North  America  to  the  Atlantic. 

DETmGEN,  in  north-west  Bavaria,  on 
the  Main,  24  miles  above  Frankfort,  the 
scene  of  the  victory  of  England  and  Austria 
over  France  and  Spain  in  1743.  This  was 
the  last  occasion  when  an  EngUah  monarch 
(George  11.)  commanded  our  army  in 
person  on  toe  field  of  battle. 

DEUCAXION,  a mythical  hero,  who 
built  a ship,  and  thus  with  his  wife, 
Pyrrha,  was  saved  from  too  flood  sent  by 
21eus.  The  oracle  bade  toe  couple  re- 
people the  earth  by  throwing  the  bones 
of  Uieir  mother  behind  them ; these  they 
rightly  interpreted  as  stones.  From 
those  flung  by  Deucalion  men  sprang  up  ; 
from  those  by  Pvrrha,  women. 

DEU'TERONOMY,  Uterally,  toe 
“ Second  Law,”  the  fifth  book  of  toe 
Bible,  It  claims  to  contain  the  addresses 
delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites 
shortly  before  hi.s  death,  in  which  were 
reoapit-ulated  God's  blessings  to  them  and 
their  duties  to  Him.  The  tendency  of 
some  modem  criticism  is  to  assign  a far 
later  date  to  toe  book,  and  to  identify  it 
with  toe  ” Law  of  toe  Lord”  found  (and 
compiled,  some  critics  add),  in  the  Temple 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (622  B.c.) ; some 
critics,  however,  admit  the  literary  unity  of 
the  book,  though  not  ascribing  it  to  Moses. 

DEVEREUX,  PENELOPE,  a lady  who 
married  Lord  Rich,  but  with  whom  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  a554-1586)  fell  in  love,  and 
whom  he  celebrates  as  Stella  in  his  sonnets 
Asirophel  and  Stella, 

DEVEREUX,  ROBERT  (second  Earl 
of  Essex),  1567-1601,  who  succeeded  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  as  favouiite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  w’as  present  at  the  taking  of 
Cadiz.  As  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  he 
failed  to  subdue  Tyrone’s  rebellion,  and 
soon  after  his  premature  return  bo  Court 
he  tried  to  rouse  a revolt  in  London,  but 
failed  and  was  beheaded, 

DEVEREUX,  ROBERT  (third  Earl  of 
Essex),  son  of  toe  preceding,  commander 
of  the  Parliamentary  army  at  toe  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  in  Charles  I ’s  reign.  He 
was  too  cautious  and  slow  for  toe  vigorous 
Cromwell,  whose  Self-Denying  Ordinance 
caused  his  retirement  from  command  in 
1644. 

DEVIL’S  ADVOCATE.  The  act  of 
canonisation  in  the  Roman  Church 
folIowTi  upon  a form  of  trial  in  which 
toe  reasons  against  the  proposal  are 
stated  by  the  advocatus  diaboli,  or 
devil’s  advocate.  See  Critwnisation. 

DEVIL,  THE,  or  SATAN,  tlie  former  wmrd 
meaning  accuser,  the  latter  adversary. 
The  Jevrish  beli^,  which  we  find  in  the 
New  Te.stament,  in  toe  devil  seems  to  have 
developed  mainly  after  the  Exile,  when 
Persian  influence  was  strong  (from  530 
B.C,),  but  it  was  ever  free  from  the 
dualism  which  tainted  Zoroastrianism,  in 
v/hich  were  postulated  two  independent 
powers  of  light  and  darkness,  good  and 
evLL  Some  theologians  now  deny  toe 
personality  of  the  deiil,  and  account  for 
our  Lord’s  teaching  on  the  matter  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in 
His  day. 

DEVIL’S  BRIDGE,  THE,  by  which  the 
road  over  Mount  St.  Qothard  spans  tba 
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Renss,  a tributary  of  the  Rhine  which 
flows  tlirough  Lake  Lucerne.  The  bridge 
crosses  a deep  chasm,  4, COO  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  In  other  places  bridges  are 
simiJariy  named  when  they  occupy 
dilhcuJt  positions. 

DEVONPORT,  on  the  naouth  of  the 
Tamar,  in  Devonshire,  two  miles  west  of 
Plymouth.  Here  is  a naval  arsenal,  and 
dockyards  line  the  estuary.  It  forms,  with 
the  adioining  town  of  Plymouth,  an  im- 
portant naval  station.  (Por  population, 
etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

DEVONSHIRE,  a county  in  the  south- 
we.st  of  England,  forming  witli  Cornwall 
a peninsula  between  the  English  and 
Bristol  Channels.  The  tableland  of  Ex- 
moor occupies  the  north,  that  of  Dartmoor 
the  south.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Exe, 
Tamar,  Torridge,  and  Dart ; the  most 
important  towns  are  Exeter,  Plymouth, 
Devonport,  Barnstaple,  Eideford,  with 
several  seaside  resorts,  such  as  Torquay 
and  Ilfracombe.  Agriculture  and  dairy- 
farming are  the  cliief  industries. 

DEVONSHIRE.  DUKE  OF.  Tbe  house 
of  Cavendisii  attained  ducal  rank  in  the 
reign  of  WillLiim  III.  For  distinguished 
XTiembers  of  the  house  see  under  Cavendish, 
Lard  Frederick;  Cavendish,  Henry;  and 
Devonshire,  Duchess  of.  The  eighth  duke 
(b.  1832),  who  succeeded  to  tbe  title  in  1891, 
and  had  been  lo)jg  known  as  tbe  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  was  a prominent  member 
of  the  mini-stries  of  Lord  John  Pmssell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1885  he  severed  his 
connection  wa'th  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
Homo  Rule  Quc-stion,  and  became  leader 
of  tbe  Liberal  Unionist  pai'ty.  In  1903 
he  left  Mr.  Balfour’s  ministry  on  the 
question  of  Tariff  Picform,  and  became 
president  of  tbe  Unionist  Free  Food 
League.  The  Duke  was  well  known  as  a 
princely  host,  a sound  and  cautious 
politician,  and  a great  and  beneficent  land- 
owner;  d.  1908. 

DEW.  The  amount  of  water-vapour  that 
the  atmosphere  can  hold  at  any  given  time 
depends  largely  on  tiie  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  moment.  A 
continued  fall  in  temperatiiro  will  lead 
to  a point  w'heu  the  vapour  -will  begin 
to  condense  as  dew'.  A cloudy  night  is 
unfavourable  to  tlie  depo.sition  of  dew, 
for  clouds  radiate  heat  back  to  the  eartli 
and  so  prevent  the  fail  of  temperature 
necessary  to  its  formation,  whilst  whids 
interfere  witii  tbe  stillness  necessary  to 
condensation.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  gi'ound  be  below  freezing- 
point,  the  vapour  is  deposited  as  hoar 
frost. 

DEWAR,  SIR  JAEIES,  h.  at  Kincardine, 
1842,  an  eminent  chemist.  He  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Cambridge  (1875) 
and  at  the  Royal  Institution  (1877).  He 
has  achieved  wonderful  results  in  the 
liquefaction  and  solidifleation  of  gases  at 
low  temperaturco,  and  was  associated 
with  Sir  F.  Abel  in  the  invention  of 
cordite, 

DE  WET,  CHRISTIAN  RUDOLF,  5. 
1854,  a celebrated  guerilla  warrior  who. 
after  bringing  about  the  surrender  of 
two  British  battalions  at  Nicholson’s  Nek, 
was  appointed  chief  coimnandant  of  the 
Grange  Free  State  forces  in  Ike  great 
Boer  War  (1899).  He  ca.ptured  a huge 
convoy  at  Waterval  Drift,  ambushed 
Broadwood  at  Sauna’s  Post,  capturing 
a convoy  and  six  guns,  and  took  470 
prisoners  at  Reddersbnrg — ell  within  two 
months  (Febrnary-April.  1900).  Driven 
across  the  Vaal.  he  captured  tlie  garrison 
at  Dewetsdorp  (November).  In  February, 
1901,  he  evaded  Kitchener’s  great  “ sweep- 
ing moveraonfc,”  and  made  a raid  into 
Cape  Colony,  whore  ho  lost  all  his  guns 
and  transport.  He  was  still  uncaptured 
when  peace  was  concluded  at  Vereeniging. 


DEWEY,  GEORGE.  An  American  Ad-  r 
miraJ,  b.  1837,  at  Montpelier,  U.S.A.  In 
the  Spanish-Ameriean  War  he  destroyed 
the  Spanish  Fleet  off  Carit^i,  in  the  Bay  of 
Manila,  1898.  A lew  months  later  his 
fleet  aided  the  troops  under  General 
Merritt  in  the  capture  of  Manila. 

DE  WITT,  JAN,  b.  at  Dort,  1625,  d.  1672, 
a Dutch  statesman  of  republican  principles, 
the  inveterate  foe  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
whose  head  was  Prince  William,  who 
afterwards  became  William  m.  of  England. 
De  Witt  ijerished  with  his  brother  Gome-  I 
lius  in  a riot  at  the  Hague,  | 

DH  AWALAGIRL  a peak  in  the  Himalaya  | 
Monutains,  26,826  feet  high,  only  some  | 
2,000  feet  less  than  Everest,  the  highest  ! 
mountain  in  the  world,  both  peaks  being 
situated  on  the  border  of  Nopal. 

DI ALS,  SUN  instruments  tor  ascer  taining 
the  time  of  day  by  measuring  the  shadows  ' 
thrown  by  the  sun  on  to  a plate  (mostly  ; 
a plane  of  metal),  on  which  is  fixed  a ; 
metal  style.  The  latter  is  mostly  made  ' 
parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis,  and  poinb?  to 
the  North  Pole.  The  plate  is  usually 
either  horizontal  or  vertical,  and  the  j 
divisions  for  the  various  hours  have  to  be  j 
marked  off  after  trisonometrical  calcula-  I 
tioris  ba.sed  on  the  latitude  of  the  place 
where  the  dial  is  to  be  used. 

DIALOGUE,  or  conversation.  In  litera- 
ture, a form  of  composition  which  enables 
the  autlior  to  advance  varions  aspects  of ' 
tbe  snbiect  under  disens-sion  without 
identifying  himself  necessarily  with  any 
of  them.  Plato  thus  uaed  tue  dialogue 
with  great  success  in  philosophy,  its  form 
doubtless  being  suggested  to  him  by  the 
conversations  and  catechisms  wliicii  his 
master  Socrates  employed.  In  the 
theatre,  a dialogue  is  tho  opposite  of  a 
soliloquy',  and  in  the  ancient  di-ama  it  was 
opposed  to  tho  chorus  (which  was  a kind 
of  recitative). 

DIAMONDS,  precious  stones  consisting 
of  pure  carbon  crystallised,  and  varying 
in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  M.ack. 
They  are  often  found  at  Uie  bottom  of  the 
clay  or  mud  that  underhes  the  ffuer  sandy 
deposit  of  rivers,  but  are  also  found  eni- 
bedded  in  .sandstone  or  quartz,  os  in 
Brazil ; consequently  so-called  diamond 
mines  are  either  merely  washings  of  river 
mud,  or  simply  diggings  for  stones  that  may 
h.appen  to  be  cased  in  the  rock.  In  tlie 
South  Afric.an  mines,  shafts  arc  sunk  much 
as  for  coal,  the  earth  is  brought  up  in 
buckets,  washed  in  “ cradles,”  and  then 
sorted — all  these  processes  being  now 
performed  by  machinery.  The  oldest 
diamonds  were  found  in  India,  notably  at 
Golconda  (near  Hyderabad,  in  central 
India),  and  in  some  of  the  East  Indies ; 
smaher  ones  have  been  found  during  the 
last  two  centuries  in  the  Brazilian  rolncs. 
During  last  century  they  were  found  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  Australia,  and  in  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  U.S.A.  In  1870 
came  the  di'covery  of  a rich  diamond 
field  near  Kimberley.  Since  that  time 
the  mines  of  Kimberley  have  yielded  an 
average  return  worth  between  two  and 
three  millions  per  annum. 

DIANA,  a Roman  goddess,  identified 
with  tlie  Greek  Artemis ; tlie  twiu-si.ster 
of  Apollo ; bom  at  Delos ; the  goddes-s  of 
the  moon  and  of  himting.  Her  temple  at 
Kpehsus  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world. 

DIAPASON,  the  term  used  by  the  Greeks 
for  an  octave.  In  French  it  denotes 
musical  pitch.  In  England  tho  name  is 
given  to  certain  stops  of  an  organ  that 
extend  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
tlie  keyboard. 

DIAPHRAGM,  literaUy  a partition, 
denotes  (1)  ui  anatomy,  the  midriff,  a 
muscle  separating  tho  chest  from  the 
abdomen  (See  Med.  Diet.)  ; (2)  in  optics. 


a disc  which  moves  across  a tube  na.n-o  ■ - 
ing  tho  aperture  Through  which  light  m,./ 
pass.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  tna 
vibrating  plate  of  a telephone. 

DIARY,  a daily  reglsrer  of  the  occur- 
rences of  each  day."  Morley^s  Life  ot 
Gladstone  contains  copious  extracts  from 
the  statesman’s  diary,  whicli  filled  forty 
small  volumes  in  double  columns.  Among 
the  gyoat  diaries  of  our  literature  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Samuel  Pepys,  John 
Evelvn,  Madame  D’Arblay,  and  Thomas 
Moore. 

DIATOMS,  minute  plants  of  the  class 
Algae,  abounding  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  on 
the  moistened  surfaces  of  stones,  in  river 
mud,  &c.  They  sometimes  reproduce  by 
conjugation,  bat  ofeener  increase  by  mere 
division.  The  fossil  remains  of  their 
silicious  (or  flinty)  envelopes,  whicIi  are 
practically  indestructible,  have  accumu- 
lated in  myriads  of  myriads  to  form  some 
of  the  later  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
and  tripoLL  stone  is  composed  entirely  of 
them. 

DIAZ.  BARTHOLOMEW,  a Fortn- 
guese  navigator  who  pro-,  mi  ted  the 
exploration  of  the  coast  of  T/o  t Africa, 
and  was  the  first  to  pass  the  G.ape  of  Go>'d 
Hope  ; he  died  in  15Ch). 

DIBDIN,  CHARLES,  Southampton, 
1745,  d.  181-1 ; tne  wTiter  of  many  famous 
.=ca  songs,  including  Tom  Doicling,  which 
' fostered  the  naval  spirit  of  Englislimon 
mneh  as  the  poems  of  Tyrtaens  ai'e  suud 
to  have  encouraged  tlie  Spartans  in  the 
seventh  centuiv  h.C. 

DICIQLKS,  CHARLES,  b.  Landport, 
1812,  d.  1870.  His  novels  are  marked 
by  humour,  wit,  pathos,  and  purpose, 
though  sometimes  criticised  for  their 
extravagance,  exaggeration,  and  super- 
ficiality. He  began  life  us  a newsp.aper 
reporter  ; Ills  ” Sketches  by  l<oz  ” (iS36’i, 
and  “ Pickwick  Papers,”  made  his  f n me,  and 
among  his  novels  there  tlirn  followed 
‘‘  Oliver  Twist,”  " Old  Curiosify  Shop,” 
“ Bamaby  Rudge,”  ” Martin  Chuzzlewit.” 
“ Dombey  and  Son,”  ” David  Coppnr- 
field,”  “ Tale  of  two  Cities,”  *’  ".'ur 
Mutual  Friend,”  &c.  For  a litOe  while 
he  wan  editor  of  the  Daily  yen's,  and  latrr 
of  Household  Tl'onfs  and  All  the  14. f 
licnind ; but  his  true  greatness  o.sn  be 
best  judged  when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
was  the  creator  of  Mr.Pickwick,SamWellei-, 
Mrs,  Gamp,  .Mark  Tapley,  Agnes,  Dora, 
Uriah  Heep,  and  hosts  of  other  characters 
who  are  the  intimate  friends  of  most 
English  speaking  people  on  both  sides  of 
tlxe  Atlantic. 

DICTATOE^  the  name  of  an  extra- 
ordinary magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic. 
In  a public  crisis  with  which  the  ordinary 
officials  were  incapable  of  dealing,  a 
dictator  would  be  nominated  to  taka 
supremo  command  of  the  ttato  for  not 
more  than  six  montlis.  As  his  word 
was  law  the  name  Is  often  applied  now  to 
anv  irresponsible,  supreme  m.agistrate. 

illDDIiER,  JEREMY.  A name  for  an 
unprincipled, impecunious  adventurer,  orig- 
inating in  a character  in  James  Kenny's 
Raising  the  Wind  (wTitten  in  180.3).  who 
does  every  thing  at  other  people’s  ex- 
pense. 

DBDO,  the  mythical  foundress  of  Carthago 
(about  853  B.C.),  and  daughter  of  Bel  us, 
king  of  T^e.  Vii*gil,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  JEneid,  makes  her  fall  in  love  with 
^.noas  after  the  fall  of  Troy  (about  1100 
B.C.),  and  commit  suicide  by  burning 
herself  on  her  own  pyre  when  that  hero 
continues  his  voyage  to  Italy. 

DIEPPE,  on  the  French  co.ast,  in  Nor- 
mandy, betw'een  Calais  and  Havre,  a 
favourite  watering-place,  and  specially 
known  to  English  travellers  in  connection 
with  tho  Newhaven-DIeppe  route  to  tha 
(Jontinentk 
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DIES  “ Day  of  Wrath,*’  a 18th 
century  Latin  hymn,  a translation  of 
which  is  contained  in  “ Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern,”  among  the  hymns  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead. 

DIFFUSION,  the  process  by  which  two 
gases  or  two  liquids  intermingle,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  one  another, 
although  their  densities  may  differ.  It  is 
owing  to  this  process  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  of  a uniform  character,  that 
noxious  fumes  speedily  are  dissipated,  and 
that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

DIGBY,  SIR  EVERARD,  &.  1581, 
hanged  1606,  for  complicity  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  His  son,  Sir  Konelm 
Digby  (1606-1655),  gained  considerable 
reputation  for  his  philosophical  and 
literary  works. 

DIJON,  in  France,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Saone  (a  tributary  of  the  Rhone),  the 
chief  town  in  the  province  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  centre  of  its  wine  trade. 

DINGO,  the  Australian  dog.  It  is  of 
wolf -like  appearance,  and  given  to  ravaging 
the  sheep,  for  which  vice  it  has  been  now 
almost  exterminated. 

DINIZULU,  son  of  the  Zulu  chief, 
Oetawayo,  was  sentenced  in  March,  1909. 
to  4 years’  imprisonment  for  harbouring 
rebels  and  members  of  Bambaata’s  family 
in  1908.  He  was  released  by  the  new 
Union  Government  of  Africa  in  1910. 

DiNOCE'RATA  (lit.  terriUe  horns), 
an  extinct  order  of  mammals  found  in  the 
Eocene  strata  of  North  America,  having 
on  each  foot  five  toes,  each  ending  in  a 
hoof. 

DINOSAURIA  (lit,  terrible  lizards), 
so  named  by  Professor  Owen,  and  classified 
by  Professor  Huxley  among  the  Ornithos- 
celida,  an  extinct  order  of  Reptiles  nearly 
aUied  in  development  to  the  Aves  or 
Birds. 

DINOTESllIUM  Oit.  terrible  beast), 
a fossil  mammal  somew'hat  resembling  the 
elephant,  but  larger,  and  semi-aquatic,  with 
tusks  curving  downwards.  There  is 
considerable  conjecture  about  its  character- 
istics, as  at  pre'^ent  the  skull  is  the  only 
part  of  the  skeleton  that  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

DJNWIDDIE,  ROBERT,  1692-1770. 
a Scotchman,  who  was  G overnor  of 
Virginia  from  1762  to  1758,  and  thi’ougb 
whose  advice  Ohio  was  formally  annexed. 

DIOCLETIAN,  Roman  emperor  from 
284  to  305  A.D,  in  which  year  he  volun- 
tarily abdicated.  On  the  division  of  the 
Empire,  Diocletian  governed  the  East. 
He  initiated  the  final  (and  probably,  most 
severe  and  general)  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  in  which  our  fir.st  martyr,  St. 
Alban,  was  killed. 

DIO'GENES,  born  412  E.C.  at  Sinope 
on  the  Black  Sea,  died  323  at  Corinth, 
a cynic  philosopher,  whose  ostentatious 
contempt  for  life’s  comforts  is  said  to  have 
led  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a tub. 
When  Alexander  the  Great,  standing 
in  front  of  his  tub,  asked  what  boon  he 
could  grant  Diogenes,  the  latter  merely 
said,  “ stand  out  of  my  light.” 

DIOME'DES,  a mythical  Greek  hero, 
son  of  Tydeus  (therefore  called  Tydides), 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes,  and  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  for  valour. 

DIO^IY'SUS,  the  Roman  Bacchus, 
god  of  wine  and  representative  of  the 
reproductive  pov/ers  of  nature,  son  of  Zeus 
and  Semele.  His  wanderings  in  the  East, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  .spread  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization  through  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  known  world,  are  the  subject 
<jf  many  myths.  The  dithyrambic  hymns 
in  his  honour  afterwards  developed  into 
the  claasical  Greek  drama. 

DIOEAMA.  Bee  PanoraiTUi, 


DIORNIS  (lit.  a terrible  bird),  a genus 
of  extinct,  wingless  birds  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand,  One  species  was  pro- 
bably the  most  gigantic  bird  that  ever 
existed. 

DIPLODOCUS  CARNEGII  is  a fossil 
reptile  discovered  in  the  Jurassic  strata 
of  Wyoming.  It  belongs  to  the  Dinosaurs 
an  extinct  order  occurring  in  European 
strata.  The  reptile  had  a short  body  but 
a neck  and  tail  of  great  length,  the  total 
length  being  80  feet,  and  the  height  at 
the  shoulders  11  feet.  It  was  aquatic 
and  herbivorous.  .A  cast  of  the  skeleton 
was  presented  to  the  Natural  Ristory 
Museum  of  London  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
1905. 

DIP 'TER  A (lit.  two-winged),  an  order 
of  insects,  which  includes  the  gnat,  the 
common  house  fly,  the  mosqmto,  and 
other  insects  which  sometimes  act  as 
scavengers,  but  often  are  pests.  They  dis- 
seminate many  diseases,  notably  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  typhoid,  and  sleeping  sick- 
ness. They  are  essential  to  many  flowers 
for  effecting  fertilisation.  Their  distin- 
guishing marks  are  the  antenna;  or  horns, 
the  proboscis,  the  throe  small  eyes  on  the 
back  of  the  head  (in  addition  to  the  two 
at  its  side),  and  the  delicate  suckers  on 
the  feet  by  which  (aided  by  a sticky 
fluid  secreted  in  the  feet)  the  insects  can 
adhere  to  any  .surface,  walk  on  the  ceiling, 
&c. 

DIRECTORY,  THE.  (1)  In  the  Roman 
Church,  the  name  of  the  book  enumerating 
the  sins  to  be  enquired  about  at  confession. 
(2)  The  book  of  directions  for  public 
worship  drawn  up  at  W&stminster  in  1644 
to  supersede  the  Prayer  Book.  (3)  Tlic 
Committee  of  five  which  formed  tlie 
Executive  Government  of  Prance  from 
the  end  of  the  reia-n  of  Terror  and  the  death 
of  Robespierre,  down  to  the  sole  Consulate 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  that  is  from 
1795  to  1799, 

DISCOUNT,  the  sum  deducted  from  an 
account  in  consideration  of  prompt  pay- 
ment, the  difference  between  the  credit 
price  and  the  cash  price.  In  banking 
operations  the  holder  of  a Bill  of  Exchange 
(that  is,  a promise  to  pay  a certain  .sum  on 
a certain  date),  often  prefers  to  receive 
ready  money,  and  so  sells  his  bill  in  the 
market  at  a reduction  (which  will  vary 
according  to  the  current  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  time  the  bill  has  “ to  ran  ; ”)  the 
difference  between  the  face  value  of  the 
bill  and  the  cash  received  for  it  is  its 
discount.  (See  “ Discounting  a Bill.”  in 
Commercial  Dictionary). 

DISRA'ELI,  BENJASHN,  b.  in  London, 
1805,  d.  1881  ; son  of  Isaac  D’Israeli, 
a well-known  author  At  first  he  was 
articled  to  a solicitor,  then  he  embarked 
in  literature,  his  earliest  novel  being  Vivian 
Grrey.  In  1837  he  entered  Parliament  as 
Conservative  member  for  Maidstone, 
after  having  twice  contested  Wycombe 
unsuccessfully  as  a Radical.  His  first 
speech,  though  a failure  at  the  time,  has 
become  famous  for  its  prediction  to  the 
House,  “ The  time  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  me.”  In  1841  he  became  member  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  began  his  attack  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  Free  Trade  Policy.  On 
the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  in 
1848,  he  became  Protectionist  leader  in  the 
Commons.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Lord  Derby’s  three  Admin- 
istrations (1852-3,  1858-9,  186G-8),  and 
in  1868  became  premier.  It  was  due  to 
his  insight  that  the  Conservatives  passed 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  but  his  resigna- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  next  year  brought  in 
a Liberal  Ministry  under  Mr  Gladstone, 
which  lasted  till  1874.  The  Conserva- 
tives then  returned  to  office  with  a strong 
majority  in  the  Commons.  In  1877  Mr 
Disraeli  went  to  the  Upper  House  as 


j Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  the  following 
year  attended  the  Congress  of  EJerlin  on 
the  Eastern  Que.stion.  frono  which  he 
returned  with  Lord  Salisbury  bearing 
“ peace  with  honour.”  Nothing  has  more 
brilliantly  vindicated  his  (xjiitical  -agacity 
than  his  acquiMtion  of  a preponderating 
influence  for  Great  Britain  in  the  Suez 
Cana!  by  the  purcha-^e  of  the  Khedive’s 
shares  at  the  cost  of  £4,000.000.  In  1880 
the  Liberals  returned  to  power,  but  few 
would  be  found  to  deny  that  the  present 
popularity  of  the  Oon.servative  party 
among  the  masses,  and  the  impenalist 
ideals  so  prevalent  now,  are  the  heritage 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  prescience  •,  and  these 
two  features  have  been  rendered  per- 
manent by  the  “ Primrose  Ivcague,” 
formed  in  his  memory.  HLs  many  novels, 
(of  which  Lothair  was  the  last),  tb.ough 
widely  popular  at  one  time,  are  rarely 
read  now — their  brilliancy  being  dis- 
figured by  an  utter  inadequacy  of 
conception  both  of  characters  and  con- 
dition.s. 

DISSENTERS.  Refer  to  “Noncon- 
formists”in  hider. 

DISSOLVING  VIEWS,  given  by  twomaeio 
lanterns,  e.acfi  of  which  in  turn  throws  its 
image  oii  to  tiie  same  area  of  the  screen. 
When  oil  light  is  used,  a .shutter  is  arranged 
which  alternately  covers  and  uncovers 
the  aperture  of  each  lantern  ; when  lime 
light  is  employed,  a ” di-.solving  tap  ” 
simply  turns  ihe  light  off  in  one  lantern 
and  on  in  the  other,  alternately. 

DISTEMPER,  a kind  of  catarrh  which 
ofteris  attacks  young  dogs,  the  symptoms 
being  a hard  cough  and  running  from  tlio 
eyes  and  nose,  which  result  in  a gradual 
wasting  a .vav  of  the  ti.-sues 
DISTRICT' OF  COLUMBIA.  See  Wadi- 
ingtnn. 

DISTRINGAS.  See  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary. 

DIVAN,  a Persian  word  applied  to  a 
state  council,  or  room  in  which  it  Is  held  ; 
also  the  cushioned  seats  of  a reception 
room.  The  word  has  the  further  meaning 
of  a collection  of  poems. 

DIVIDE,  THE  GREAT,  the  name 
given  to  the  water.-;hed  formed  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States, 
separating  the  long  rivers  flowing  to  the 
Atlantic  from  the  short  ones  flowing  to  the 
Pacific. 

DIVINA  COIVTMEDIA,  See  Dante. 

DIVINE  RIGHT,  the  theory  that  royal 
power  is  derived  direct  from  God,  to  Whom 
alone  the  monarch  is  responsible  ; accord- 
ingly he  is  above  the  law,  with  which  he 
can  dispense,  (the  “ dispeasing  power,”) 
when  he  thinks  fit.  As  has  often  hap- 
pened, what  was  intended  to  withstand 
papal  aggression  became  itself  a means  of 
oppression.  The  king’s  insistence  on  his 
divine  right  in  actual  practice  led  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  On  the  Continent  this  doc- 
trine provoked  the  extreme  form  of  the 
counter-theory  that  ” the  people  is  the 
sole  source  of  sovereign  power,”  which  was 
elaborated  into  the  Social  Contract  Theory 
by  Rousseau  and  others,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  In 
England,  a century  earlier.  Milton  and 
Algernon  Sidney  led  the  attack  on  divine 
right,  while  the  philosopher  Hobbes  was 
Its  most  notable  defender. 

DIVING  BELL,  an  apparatus  to  enable 
persons  to  remain  unvier  water  a con- 
siderable time.  Two  principles  are  in- 
volved in  its  working — (1)  the  pressure 
that  a liquid  can  exert  at  any  point  within 
itself  is  proportional  to  the  depth  of  that 
point ; and  (2)  the  pressure  that  a gas  can 
exert  is  proportional  to  its  density  which 
increases  as  the  bulk  or  volume  of  the 
same  amount  of  gas  decreases.  If  an 
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Inverted  tumbler  be  forced  straight  down 
into  water  so  that  the  aii-  in  it  does  not 
escape  the  deeper  the  tumbler  goes  the 
greater  will  be  the  pressure  of  the  water 
on  the  contained  air,  and  the  greater  the 
pressure  on  tlie  air,  the  less  will  be  its 
volume,  and  the  higher  in  the  tumbler 
will  the  water  rise.  The  same  thing 
exactly  takes  place  in  the  diving-bell. 
And  90  to  keep  a sufficient  volume  of  air 
in  the  bell,  and  to  supply  the  men  v/ith 
fresh  air  for  breathing,  a supply  of  fresh 
a-ir  is  constantly  forced  into  it  through  a 
tube  from  above.  Often  now  a diving 
dress  of  India-rubber  is  used  instead  of  a 
diving  bell.  The  helmet,  however,  Ls  of 
strong  metal,  and  serves  as  the  air-raser- 
voir  ; or  the  air  reservoir  is  placed  on  the 
diver’s  back,  with  a tube  by  v/hich  he  may 
inhale  the  air,  wiiile  he  exjiels  air  into  the 
water  by  a second  tube,  which  is  fitted 
with  a powerful  valve  to  prevent  water 
getting  in. 

DIVINING  ROD,  a forked  branch, 
usually  of  hazel,  which  is  carried  by  the 
diviner,  and  is  said  to  dip  where  water  (or 
sometimes  various  minerals)  is  concealed 
in  the  earth.  Some  of  the  phenomena 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  divining- 
rod  are  too  well  authenticated  to  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  charlatanism,  and  are  often 
now  referred  to  animal  magnetism  by  way 
of  explanation. 

DIXIE,  LADY  FLORENCE,  Ik  1857.  cL 
1905,  poet,  novelist,  and  explorer.  She 
explored  Patagonia  with  her  brother,  Lord 
Francis  Douglas,  who  afterwards  was 
killed  on  the  Matterhorn.  Slie  acted  as 
war-corre.spondent  in  the  Boer  AVer 
(1881-2),  and  took  a leading  part  in 
I questions  of  women’s  rights, 
i DIXIE’S  LAND,  a term  for  tlie  Southern 
States  in  the  Civil  War,  and  for  nigger 
land  in  general ; derived  from  the  refrain 
of  a nigger  song  about  a slave  owner  named 
I Dixie. 

DIXON,  WILLIAM  EEPWORTH,  h. 

1821,  d.  1879,  for  sixteen  years  editor  of 
the  Athenaeum,  a biographer,  liistorian, 
and  traveller.  Chief  works  : — “ Life  of 
Jolm  Howard,”  ” William  Penn,”  “ i ’cr- 
sonal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,”  “ The  Holy 
Land,”  ” Spiritual  Wives,”  and  ” Her 
Majestv’s  Tower.” 

DNIEPER,  a river  1,230  miles  long, 
draining  the  south-west  of  Russia,  aud  (low- 
ing into  the  Black  Sea  at  Kherson,  about 
80  miles  east  of  Odessa.  There  is  a mag- 
nificent suspension  bridge  over  this  river 
at  Kiev,  and  engineering  works  have  over- 
come the  impediments  caused  to  navigation 
by  the  cataracts  below  Bkaterinoslav. 

DNIESTER,  a river  700  miles  long, 
rising  in  the  Carpathians,  and  flowing 
through  Austrian  Galicia  and  the  south- 
west of  Russia  into  the  Black  Sea  about  30 
miles  south  of  Odessa.  Its  numerous  falls 
and  its  general  shallowness  render  it  of 
little  use  for  navigation. 

DOAB,  in  India,  the  name  for  any 
district  between  two  rivers,  but  specially 
for  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and 
its  tributary  the  Jumna. 

DOCETiE,  (Greek  dokeo,  I appear,)  an 
early  heresy  which  tried  to  explain  the 
Incarnation  by  saying  that  our  Lord’s 
human  nature  and  form  were  only  apparent. 
This  theory  was  often  due  to  the  (jnostic 
notion  of  matter  as  the  source  of  evil. 

DOCKS  (1)  Tidal  docks  have  an 
open  entrance  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  tidal  variations  which  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  cargoes.  (2)  Wet  docks 
have  dock-g.'ites  and  so  can  keep  a uniform 
water  level.  Vessels  can,  however,  only 
ehter  at  certain  states  of  the  tide.  (3) 
Dry  or  graving  docks  are  used  for  repairing 
vessels.  They  have  sluice  gates  and  are 
full  when  the  vessel  enters.  The  water  is 
pumped  or  slowly  ruu  out  and  the  vessel 


settles  upon  the  keel  blocks  over  whic’n  , 
she  has  been  trimmed.  (4)  Floating  ■ 
docks  are  also  used  for  repairing  ves.sel3  up 
to  a certain  tonnage.  They  require  deep  | 
water  and  a safe  berth.  They  are  cheaper  | 
than  dry  docks,  but  as  they  work  by  ■ 
lifting  the  vessel,  they  cannot  be  economi- 
cally used  for  the  largest  ships.  , 

DOCKYARDS,  enclosed  places  near  har-  '• 
hours,  provided  with  slips  for  shipbuilding.  | 
docks,  wharves,  basins,  workshops,  and 
magazines,  containing  stores  and  all  re- 
quisites for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
ships.  The  royal  dockyards  in  England 
are  at  Chatham,  Devonport,  Pembroke, 
Portsmouth,  Sheerness,  and  Woolwich. 
There  are  dockyards  at  many  points  in  our 
Empire  abroad,  e.g.,  at  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
the  Cape,  and  Hong-Kong ; but  since 
steam  has  been  introduceci,  and  iron  h^s 
replaced  wood,  many  of  the  ships  for  the 
Pcoyal  Navy  are  built  in  private  vards. 

DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  demolished  in 
I8G7,  was  situated  near  St.  Paul’s  C’r.ur;  i:- 
yard.  It  was  the  he.nd quarters  of  t..  - 
advocates  and  proctors  who  practised  in 
the  old  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  .Muni  vf 
licences  used  to  be  L-ued  here.  Her'- 
also  wills  were  ro  'istered  and  kept.  bi;:. 
in  1874  the  Will  office  was  removed  to 
Somerset  House. 

DODGSON,  CHARLES  LUTWIDGE. 

1833-1898,  a Fellow  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, who,  under  the  name  of  I.(ev.  is 
Carroll,  wrote  “ .A.lice  in  Wonderland  ” and 
“Tlirough  the  Looking  Glass.” 

DODO,  a bird  bigger  than  a turkey  anil 
too  heavy  to  fly  (a-s  its  wings  were  onl y 
rudimentary).  It  was  very  common  in 
Mauritius  when  that  island  was  discovered 
(1G44),  but  its  llo.sh  was  so  good  to  eat  and 
it  was  so  incapable  of  self-protection,  thai 
within  forty  years  it  became  absolutely 
extinct. 

DOE  AND  ROE.  John  Doe  .v;  I nivhar.i 
Roe  were  the  liciitioiH  pi  iK.  l 

defendant  rcspccrivcly  in  Fnc  Munini 
system  of  ejectment  pron'  lure  that  v ts 
followed  until  1852  when  ihc  legal  fr.i.-e 
was  abolished. 

DOG  DAYS,  the  hottest  period  of  the 
year,  part  of  July  aud  August,  at  \\hii.h 
season  the  dog  star,  Sirius,  used  to  rFc 
just  before  the  sun  ; but  tins  conjunction, 
owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
does  not  now  come  within  the  period  we 
continue  to  call  the  dog  days. 

DOGE’S  PALACE,  in  Venice.  Tt  has 
been  live  times  rebuilt  since  its  first  con- 
struction in  800.  It  was  restored  twenty 
years  ago,  and  contains  the  library  of 
St.  Mark’s,  as  well  as  paintings  by  all 
the  great  Venetian  masteis. 

DOGGER  BANK,  a sand  bank  in  the 
North  Sea,  with  an  average  width  of  40 
miles  and  depth  of  IS  fathoms,  stretching 
from  a point  36  miles  off  Flamborougii 
Head  in  an  easterly  direction  to  within 
60  miles  of  Jutland.  It  is  famous  for 
its  cod-lisheries,  wliich  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  Here 
occurred  (October,  1901)  the  outrageous 
attack  by  some  Russian  war-sliips,  on  their 
way  to  Japan,  upon  the  Hull  trawling 
fleet,  sinking  the  Crane  and  damaging 
two  other  boats.  Two  fishermen  were 
killed  and  others  wounded.  An  inter- 
national commission,  presided  over  by 
Admiral  Fournier,  determined  that  the 
order  to  lire  was  ” not  justiflable,” 
and  found  that  the  Russian  Admiral, 
Rojdestvensky,  was  responsible.  Com- 
pensation was  accordingly  paid  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  the  families  of 
the  victims. 

DOGGETT’S  COAT  AND  BADGE,  a 
sculling  prize  of  a red  coat  with  a silver 
sleeve  badge,  founded  by  the  actor  Thomas 
Doggett(  j.  1721),  to  be  annually  competed 
for  by  Thames  watermen  who  have  just 


completed  their  apprenticeship.  The 
course  is  from  Londoa  Bridge  to  Chelsea. 

DOGMA  (lit.,  what  appears  good),  a 
principle  which  appeals  for  support  to 
authority  rather  than  to  indiTidual  ex- 
perience ; in  religion,  an  authoritative 
expression  of  an  article  of  faith,  as  repre- 
senting the  Church’s  consciousness,  and 
recognised  through  her  accomulated 
experience. 

DOG  WATCH.  See  Watch. 

DOLDRUMS,  a belt  of  calms  near  the 
equator  between  the  south-east  end  north- 
east trade  winDs.  Long  calms,  and  a 
brazen  torrid  sky.  broken  by  violetit  and 
sudden  squalls,  make  the  Dohirums  a 
dangerous  area  for  sailing  vessels. 

DOLPHIN,  a species  of  whale  only  six 
or  eight  feet  long,  met  with  chiefly  in  th« 
Mediterranean  and  North  Atlantic.  Large 
shoals  are  sometimes  seen  following  a ship 
in  full  s;iil  and  eambolling  amid  the  ware. 
Ancient  mariners  regarded  ti.eir  appear- 
ance as  the  presvge  of  a storm. 

I DOME,  a it'.ature  of  ?.rchitccture 
I .specially  common  among  the  .hrabs  and 
Turks.  The  oldest  doine  known  is  th.a: 

' of  the  P.in^''.‘o'a  at  Bouie.  wiuch  d itos 
from  the  beginning  of  cimera.  Strictly, 

I external  p.art  of  the  roof  1?  the  donv', 
i and  the  inter:,  d p.  rt  is  the  cupola.  T!  e 
' b:'i'i3  of  the  tiun.e  uvxj  he  .»  circle,  an 
! ellipse,  or  a poly  go:'.,  .a:id  oUen  the  dome 
is  -niou'iiiited  bv  u'.tcm. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  a regi.-tor  con- 
j taining  the  results  of  the  survey  of 
i MT'.glriiid  m,.  ;e  liy  V ill!  va  I.  in  ^ 

. : Duuia=:  v.iluatio:',  judg::'.  :.ih  It  is  m 
j two  voluni'''s,  one  f.  lio.  t!:-  or':  er  ouarro, 
and  cotitaiiis  la.i.ute  dct  '.ils  to  the 
; value,  te'  ure,  and  condition  of  the 
i land,  it  ui  .y  be  soon  i.i  t-iO  'lu.'riim 

I of  tl'.e  lb  cord  Wlll  .e,  in  Cii-v.'.oi  :y  L.oae. 

; Lc’.don. 

DOMINIC.  SAINT,  Doming.-)  de  oi.ir.Tn.i-i, 
•5.  I>ld  t^i^tilo.  1170,  d.  1221;  founder 
I of  the  Order  of  Dominicans,  by  whose 
I efforts  he  hope.]  to  convert  the  Albigenscs. 

I an  heretical  ct-  in  .Southern  Franco. 

! Failing  in  this,  be  initiated  a ruUilesa 
1 persecution,  whioii  s..'t  an  example  to,  if  it 
; did  not  actually  oririnatc,  the  notorious 
Inquisition,  tfee  Aiblnnscs. 

DOMINIC' A,  or  Domiuique.  in  the 
Leeward  Islands,  Britisii  West  Indies, 
just  north  of  .Martinique,  of  volcanic  origin, 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1 193.  Ite 
capit;^!  is  Roseau.  a:'.d  its  chief  products 
are  .sugar,  cotton,  coffo.-'.  and  cocoa. 

DOMINICANS,  or  Black  Fri:xrs,  an  order 
founded  by  St.  Dominic  in  1216.  Their 
special  work  w;i9  preaching  aud  teaching. 
The  most  faumus  Domiuioau  w.as  St. 
Thomas  .\quina.s,  the  organizer  of  theolosry 
in  tho  -Middle  Ages,  whose  followers  the 
Thomists  were  the  rivals  of  the  Franciscan 
Sootists.  In  theology  they  insisted  on 
! St.  Augustine’s  doctrines  of  free-will  and 
I grace. 

1 DOMITIAN,  Roman  emperor,  of  the 
Flavian  line,  which  began  with  his  father 
Vespasi;m  in  69  a.d.  " He  r^ned  from 
81  to  96  .v.D.  In  cruelty  and  vice  Domitian 
quite  came  up  to  the  tradition  of  Nero's 
la  ter  years.  U nder  him  the  Christi.ans  were 
extensively  persecuted.  He  w:as  fittingly 
deiiouuocd  by  the  satirist  Juvenal  and  the 
historian  Tacitus. 

DON,  (1)  a river  draining  the  south  of 
Yorksiiire,  flowing  near  Sheflield,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ouse ; (2)  a river  in  the 
south  of  .\berdeenshire,  flow  ing  eastwards 
into  the  North  Sea  at  Old  Alwdeen, 
a famous  salmon  su-eam:  (S')  a river  in 
central  southorii  Bussia,  flowing  into  the 
Sea  of  Azov  (chief  tributary  the  Donetz), 
with  important  fisheries. 

DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE,  now’ 
admitted  by  all  to  be  a forgery,  but  pur- 
porting to 'be  a decree  by  the  Emperor 
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Constantine  in  324,  oonfcTring  the  sov* 
ereignty  of  the  West  on  the  Bishop  of 
B orne.  At  one  time  it  was  used  as  a great 
support  to  the  Papal  claims, 

DON  CARLOS.  See  Carlisfs. 

DONCASTER,  on  the  Don,  In  Yorkshire, 
2C  miles  south-east  of  Leeds,  well  known 
for  its  splendid  race  course,  on  which  at 
the  Autumn  Meeting  is  run  the  St.  Leger. 
The  xiarish  church  is  a fine  specimen  of 
modern  architecture;  population  about 
30,000, 

DONEGAL,  the  north-western  corner 
of  Ireland,  between  Lough  Foyle  and 
Donegal  Bay.  It  is  thinly  populated,  the 
soil  Ls  poor,  and  the  methods  of  agriculture 
primitive.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
(Mount  Errigal  being  2,462  feet  highX  with 
much  bog  land,  and  the  fisheries  are  the 
chief  means  of  sustenance  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. Lifford  on  the  Foyle,  and  Bally- 
ehannon  on  the  Erne,  are  the  chief 
towns. 

DON'GOLA,  NEW.  In  Nubia,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
cataracts.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Mahdi,  but  regained  by  Egyptian  troops 
under  General  Kitchener,  1896. 

DONIZETTI,  GAETANO,  b.  in  Italy, 
1798,  (i.  1848,  a famous  operatic  com- 
poser, whose  artistic  life  centred  chiefly 
at  Naples  and  Paris.  His  later  years  were 
clouded  by  impaired  reason.  His  operas 
are  tuneful  and  pretty,  tiie  most  popular 
being  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  La  Fillo  du 
Regiment,  and  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

DONJON,  the  master  tower  of  a Norman 
castle,  with  walls  of  tremendous  thickness, 
containing  the  most  important  rooms,  and 
also  tlie  prison.  It  usually  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  Inner  Bailey,  round  which 
space  ran  a wall,  beyond  which  was  the 
Outer  Bailey.  The  donjon  or  beep  was 
the  last  retreat  of  the  garrls()n  when 
pre.ssed  by  siege, 

DONKEY-ENGINE,  a small  auxiliary 
engine  on  board  shin,  driven  by  stcnin 
from  the  main  boilers,  and  used  to  work 
derricks,  pumps.  Ac. 

DONNYBROOK,  a village  just  outside 
Dublin.  Here  used  to  be  held  a fair 
which  became  proverbial  for  ils  disorderly 
scenes,  and  was  put  a stop  to  in  18.06, 
after  being  held  for  over  500  years. 

DON  QUIXOTE.  a romance  written  by 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  in  1605,  in  which  the 
absurdities  of  the  days  of  chivalry  are 
satirLsed.  The  hero,  after  wLom  the'book 
is  named,  turns  knight  errant,  tilts  at 
windmills,  and  has  many  ridiculous 
adventures.  His  lady-love  is  a peasant  girl 
v/hom  he  names  Dulcinea  del  Tobosa,  and 
his  squire  is  a peasant,  the  matter-of-fact 
Sancho  Panza. 

DOOLEY,  MR.  See  Dunne. 

DOOMSDAY  BOOK.  See  Domesday 
Boole. 

DOONES,  TE®,  a family  or  small  clan 
of  marauding  outlaws  who  lived  in  the 
Badgeworthy  valley  on  Exmoor.  Black- 
more  gives  a romantic  but  exaggerated 
description  of  the  valley  and  their  life  in 
“ Lorna  Doone.” 

DORCAS  or  TABITHA,  a Christian 
disciple  at  Joppa,  who  was  restored  to  life 
by  St.  Peter,  and  who  w’as  famed  for  her 
good  works,  and  specially  for  her  clothing 
the  poor  (Acts  tx.  36-42). 

DORCHESTER,  the  county  town  of 
Dorsetshire  on  the  Frome,  with  most  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain,  including  a camp  and  W'all  and 
an  amphitheatre  cut  in  the  chalk  hills. 

DOR^  PAUL  GUSTAVE,  b.  Strasburg, 
1832,  d.  1883 ; a French  painter  and 
sciffptor,  his  most  famous  paintings  bein» 
“ Christ  leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and 
the  “ Entry  into  Jerusalem.”  His  colour- 
ing was  brilliant,  but  permanence  was 
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sacrificed  to  immediate  effect.  He  is 
rather  a popular  artist  than  a great  one, 
at  le.ast  if  the  verdict  of  art  critics  such  as 
Ruskin  is  to  be  accepted. 

DORIC  ORDER,  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  styles  of  architecture,  embodying 
manly  simplicity  and  strength,  while  the 
Ionic  rather  shows  feminine  delicacy, 
and  the  Corinthian  is  marked  by  wealth  of 
adornment.  As  a man’s  height  ought  to 
be  six  times  the  length  of  hLs  foot,  so  a 
Doric  column’s  height  was  six  timcji  its 
diameter.  In  imitation  of  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  some  Doric  columns  have  no  base, 
and  while  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns 
have  volutes  or  scrolls  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  the  Doric  has  none.  The  shafts  are 
fluted  iu  all  three  orders,  but  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  columns  have  a much  less 
sturdy  appearance,  their  heights  being 
nine  and  ten  diameters  respectively. 

DORT,  SYNOD  OF,  a Protestant  as- 
sembly which  met  at  Dort  or  Dordrecht 
(on  the  Maas,  south-east  of  Rotterd.am 
in  South  Holland),  in  1618-19,  and  con- 
firmed the  doctrines  of  Calvin  against  those 
of  Arminius,  who  taught  that  God’s  pre- 
destination was  conditioned  by  His 
foreknowledge  of  the  use  w’hich  man 
would  make  of  grace. 

DOTHEIBOYS  HALL,  the  name  given 
to  Mr.  Squceis’  Academy  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  his  novel,  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
in  which  ho  denounced  the  iniquities  of 
many  of  the  boarding  schools  of  his  day, 
notoriously  some  in  Yorkshire. 

DOUAI,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
south  of  Lille,  about  70  miles  south-east 
of  Calais.  A Romanist  seminary  for 
Englisli  Education  was  established  here 
under  Cardinal  Allen  in  the  rei^  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  break  between 
England  and  Rome  became  final.  Here 
was  made  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  is  used  among  Roman  Catbu- 
lics,  as  it  has  the  Pope’s  recognition,  it. 
was  published  in  1609  as  the  Douai 

DOUGLAS,  a popular  seaside  resort  in 
the  Isle  of  JJan,  on  the  south-east  coast, 
famous  for  its  bathing  facilities.  Here  is 
the  House  of  Keys,  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Manx  Legislature, 

DOUGLAS,  ARCHIBALD,  fifth  Earl  of 
Angus,  who  died  in  a monastery  in  Gallo- 
way in  1514.  His  grandson  maxTied  the 
widow  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  their 
grandson  was  the  Lord  Darnley  who 
married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  became 
the  father  of  our  James  I.  This  Douglas 
was  kuowm  as  “ Bell  the  Cat,”  because  he 
volunteered  to  carry  into  execution  the 
project  of  the  other  Scotch  nobles  for  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  favourite  of 
James  III. 

DOUGLAS,  SIR  JAMES.  caUecl  the 
Good,  and  also  the  Black  (because  of  his 
dark  complexion).  He  repeatedly  harried 
the  north  of  England  and  achieved  such 
exploits  that  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name  was  enough  to  inspire  terror.  He 
commanded  under  Bruce  at  Bannockburn 
(1314),  and  was  killed  in  Spain,  1330,  when 
on  his  way  to  Palestine,  w'here  he  hoped 
to  deposit  Bruce’s  heart  in  accordance  with 
that  king’s  dying  request. 

DOULTON,  SIR  HENRY,  b.  1820,  d. 
1897,  began  work  at  his  father's  small 
Lambeth  pottery,  lu  184G  he  began  the 
substitution  of  earthenware  drain  pipes 
for  the  old  loose-jointed  brick draincoursos, 
and  in  1848  esta.blished  his  great  pipe 
works  at  Rowley  Regis  in  the  Potteries. 
At  Lambeth  be  revived  art  pottery  and 
by  his  beautiful  Doulton  ware,  art  stone 
ware,  and  terra  cotta  work  won  a world- 
wide reputation. 

DOVEDALE,  the  name  of  the  valley  of 
the  River  Dove,  a tributary  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Trent,  in  Derbyshh’e,  famous 
for  its  beautiful  scenery. 
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DOVER,  a seapor.^  on  the  Kent  coast, 
66  mile.s  from  London,  21  from  Calais. 
The  Dover-Calals  route  gives  the  shortest 
sea  passage  to  the  Continent,  while  the 
Dover-Ostend  route  Ls  also  a favourite  one. 
The  Admiralty  Pier  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  its  construction  has  rendered  the 
harbour  secure.  There  are  many  other 
fortifications,  the  most  striking  being  the 
Castle  which  surmounts  the  white  cliCLs, 
nearly  400  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Castle  cliff's  Is  being  constructed  a 
naval  harbour,  which  is  to  accommodate 
fifty  men  of  war;  it,  i.i  expected  that 
about  four  millions  will  'do  expended  on 
the  works  before  their  completion. 

DOVER,  STRAIT  OF,  connecting  the 
English  Channel  v.ith  the  North  Sea,  and 
separating  England  from  France,  is  frotu 
20  to  24  miles  wide.  The  geological 
evidence  of  both  coasts  shows  that  the 
rocks  were  once  continuoas,  forming  au 
isthmus  which  made  our  island  a penin- 
sula and  part  of  continental  Eui'ope. 

DOVER,  TREATY  OF,  a secret  treaty 
made  in  1670  under  which  Charles  TI.  sold 
himself  to  the  French  king  for  £200,000, 
and  promised  to  introduce  Romanism, 
at  the  very  time  when  his  ministers  were 
making  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Sweden 
and  Holland  agaiast  Franco. 

DOW,  GERARD,  b.  at  Leyden,  1613, 
d.  1675  ; a Dutch  painter,  pupil  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  justly  famous  for  the  accuracy 
of  detail  and  delicacy  of  lini^li  which  all 
his  work  exhibits,  while  his  m.astery  of 
light  and  shade  (chiaroscuro)  is  unsur- 
passed. 

DOWIE,  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  b.  at 

Edinburgh.  18  )8.  the  self-styled  ” first 
apastle  eJ  the  Lord  Jesus  the  Clirist,”  was 
ori  . .ined,  as  a Congregational  minister,  in 
Au  where  he  founded  the  “ Divine 

Il'-uli  ig  A>.;ociotlon.”  .A.fter  gaining 
notoriety  by  his  teaching  and  pretensioios 
i i the  United  Siatrs.  he  fouL'^i..,!  Zion 
Ciiy.  nenr  Ciiierii'o  (1901)  to  evernplify  the 
.lossibdit)’’  01  adlieient  e to  the  teaching  of 
the  Decalogue  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
.Mount.  Tliere  (1905)  he  presided  over 
10,000  rar-mbers  of  “The  Christi:,ii 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Zion.” 
From  that  tune  liis  influence  began  to 
wane,  aiul  disbelief  in  h'-i  integrity  spread 
rapidly  among  his  disciples. 

DOWNS,  THE.  (1)  Smooth  hUls,  chiefly 
used  for  pastiu-age,  such  as  the  North 
and  South  Downs,  uhich  run  across  the 
.soiilh  of  England.  (2)  Ridges  or  sand- 
banks, running  along  by  the  seashcTO 
( = dunes).  (3)  The  roadstead  off  Kent, 
between  the  two  Forelands,  a natural 
harboiir  formed  by  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

DOXOLOGY,  or  ascription  of  praise, 
such  as  tl'.e  one  used  at  the  end  of  the 
Psalms,  (Gloria  Patri,  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  &c.),  or  the  longer  one  used  in  the 
Communion  Office,  (Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  &c.). 

DOYLE,  SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN,  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  1859,  novelist,  nephew  of 
Richard  Doyle  the  artist,  who  designed 
the  cover  of  Punch.  He  studied  medicine 
in  Edinburgh  under  Air.  Joseph  Bell,  the 
original  of  bis  famous  “ Sherlock  Holmes.” 
Reminiscences  of  his  student  days  appear 
in  “ Round  the  Red  Lamp  ” (1894).  He 
wrote  ” Tlie  White  Company,”  an 
historical  romance  of  great  charm,  in 
1890,  whilst  practising  as  a doctor.  He 
acted  as  war-correspondent  to  the  West- 
minster Gazette  in  the  Soudan  lYar  (1896), 
and  served  as  a physician  in  a South 
African  field-hospital  in  1900.  His 
“ Story  of  Waterloo  ” was  one  of  the 
most  popular  plays  in  Irving’s  repertoire. 
.Amongst  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  novels  ” Micah  Clarke  ” and 
“ Rodney  Stone,”  his  poems  ” Son^  of 
Action,”  and  his  “ Cause  and  Conduct  of 
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the  (Boc-n  Wfu,'*  a work  of  singularly 
clear  judgment. 

DRACHMA,  the  chief  silver  coin  among 
the  ancient  Qreeka,  and  the  unit  (equal 
in  value  to  a franc)  in  the  monetary 
system  of  modem  Greece,  The  “ dram  ” 
in  our  British  weights  is  another  form  of 
this  word.  Formerly  there  were  two 
weights  so  called : one  in  Avoirdupois 
Weights  1*3  oz.,  the  other  in  Apothecaries 
Weights  ^ oz.  The  latter  is  no  longer 
used. 

DRAGA,  QUEEIJ.  fiee  Scrvia. 

DRAGON,  a mythical  monster,  having 
the  form  or  a huge  serpent  or  a winged 
crocodile,  &c.,  often  belching  out  flames 
and  noxious  fumes,  thus  symbolizing  the 
powers  of  oviL  Great  renown  as  dragon- 
slaycrs  was  won  by  many  ancient  heroes, 
such  as  Hercules,  v/ho  killed  the  hydra 
of  Ijcma  ; Jason,  when  he  gained  the 
golden  fleece  at  Colchis ; Perseus,  and  our 
own  St.  George. 

DRAGONADES,  or  persecutions  of  the 
Freucti  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  the  soldiery  were  quartered 
among  the  Protestants  with  licence  to 
commit  any  outrage  or  extortion.  Promi- 
nent among  the  soldiers  were  the  dragoons, 
and  they  gave  their  name  to  the  per- 
secut'on. 

DRAGON-FLY  is  an  iusect  with  four 
transparent,  richly  veined  wings,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  N europUra.  It  Is  of  active 
habit,  jtreying  on  small  flies,  and  holds 
the  same  position  in  tlio  insect  world  that 
the  sv/allow  does  among  birds.  Jt  has 
no  sting  and  is  harmless  to  man.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  water  ; the  larva  is  aquatic, 
breathing  by  gills  and  feeding  on  water- 
fleas  and  the  like.  Before  changing  into 
the  perfect  insect  it  passes  tlurough  a 
resting  stage  corresponding  to  the  chry- 
salis of  the  butterflv. 

DRAGON  OP  WANTLEY,  THE,  an 
old  ballad  of  a dragon  who,  after  cjcactiiig 
the  usual  tribute  of  maidens,  Ac.,  was 
t'onquered  and  slain  by  jMore  of  More  Hall. 
[See  Percy’s  Reliqius  of  Ancient  English 
Foetnj,  published  in  1705.] 

DRAGON’S  BLOOD,  a reddish  resin 
obtained  from  tlie  fruit  of  n palm  found  in 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  from  the  dragon-tree 
of  the  Canary  Lslands,  and  from  the 
Australian  resin-gum  tree.  Soluble  In 
alcohol  it  is  used  in  preparing  varnishes, 
and  for  staining  leather,  wood,  Ac. 

DRAGOON,  so  called  either  from  the 
carbine  used  by  the  soldiers,  or  teom  tln^ 
dragon  earned  by  them  as  a standard. 
Dragoons  were  first  employed  in  France, 
and  served  as  mounted  infantry.  Appa- 
rently in  England  the  earliest  dragoon 
regiment  was  the  Scots  Greys  (raised  in 
1681).  The  equipment  of  our  Dragoon 
Guards  Is  now  considerably  heavier  than 
that  of  the  old  Dragoons. 

DRAINS.  See  Med.  Diet. 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  h.  at  Tavistock, 
In  Devon^ire,  1639,  d.  1595,  one  of  tlie 
“ Devon  sea-dogs  ” who  wTested  the 
Bopremacy  of  the  sea  from  Spain,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  our  world-wide 
Empire.  Pour  voyages  he  made  to  the 
West  Indies  with  great  loss  to  the  Spaniards 
both  in  wealth  and  prestige ; but  his 
most  famous  voyage  was  in  1577-9,  when 
he  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
into  the  Pacific,  plundered  the  Spaniards 
along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and 
then,  not  being  able  to  got  back  into  the 
Atlantic,  crossed  the  Pacifio  and  Indian 
Oceans  and  reached  home  after  rounding 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  fight  with 
ttio  Spanish  Armada  (1588),  Drake  W'aa 
vice-admiral  to  Lord  Howard.  His  last 
two  expeditions  were  failures. 

DRAMA,  a form  of  literary  composition 
In  which  the  words  spoken  to  the  audience 
are  siidod  by  the  action  seen  by  the 
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spectators.  Its  two  main  kinds,  whidi  we  , 
owe  to  the  Greeks,  are  T raged g and  i 
Cvmedy — the  former  leading  to  a serious  I 
termination,  the  latter  to  a happy  one,  ! 
As  Greek  trageily  developed  from  Bacchus  1 
worship,  so  the  modem  English  drama  j 
has  developed  out  of  the  mediteval  I 
Mystery,  or  Miracle  Play.  The  term  i 
drama  also  includes  melodrama  (Ln  which  ' 
a stirring  succe-ssion  of  incidents  Is  sought 
rather  tfian  a development  of  cliaracter),  I 
burle.sque.  farce,  opera.  Sec. 

DRAPIER’S  LETTERS,  written  by 
Dean  Swift,  when  Walpole  had  grante^l  , 
to  one,  William  Wood,  the  right  to  coin 
copper  for  Ireland  in  171'-.  Swift’s 
attack,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  was  . 
very  popular,  and  caus^  " Wood’s 
liaKpenoe  ” to  be  withdrawn. 

DRAYTON,  MICHAEL,  b.  Hartshill 
(Warwick)  1563,  d.  1631  ; poet-laurcato 
in  1620.  His  Polyolbion  is  a description  of 
English  scenery  in  verse,  and  is  his  longest 
and  best  known  work.  He  was  buried  in 
Westmin-ster  Abbev. 

DREADNOUGHT,  a new  type  of  battle- 
sliip,  having  its  main  armamenr  entirclj'  of 
12-in.  guns,  with  truns  of  small  calibre  to 
repel  torpedo  atnick.  Her  first  cmise  in 
1907  ; average  speed  17  knor-. 

DREAMING.  8ce  Mrd.  Diet. 

DREDGING  is  canied  on  either  to 
remove  obstructions  of  mud.  sih. 
from  a river  bed  or  harbour,  or  to 
obtain  ballast.  The  drcn!’cr  is  a vessel 
which  lots  down  successivol  v into  the  w.atf  r 
buckote  on  an  endless  chuiii,  whose  depth 
can  be  adjusted  according  to  need.  'I  ho 
buckets  commit  their  mud  ooa  lighter  at  the 
stern  as  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  chain 
and  begin  to  dotscniid.  If  the  material 
is  to  bo  got  rid  of,  the  bottom  of  tiie 
lighter  is  movable,  so  that  its  coments 
can  be  left  in  mid-ocean. 

DRESDEN,  capit.d  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  25  miles  f;..m  the 
Erz-gebirgo  MountaiiLS  and  tia'  hord.  r.i  c<t 
Dohemia.  Its  picture  gnllery  conf  dns 
some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,  y 
paintersof  all  schools — above  all,  Eauliuers 
Sistlne  Madonna.  The  fainon.s  Dresden 
china  is  chiefly  inaclo  at  Mei.ssj  ii,  15  miles 
lower  down  the  Elbe. 

DREYFUS,  ALFRED,  an  ALs;\tian 
.Tow  and  captain  in  ttic  I'rench  .\ruiy, 
unjustly  convicted  in  December,  18'.il,  of 
seliing  military  secrets  to  a foreign  po\s  ‘M, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  j 
Thanks  to  the  agitation  initiated  by  Zola  ; 
and  Colonel  Picquart,  he  had  a fresh  trial  j 
in  1899,  but  vas  dcolarcil  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years’ inii'risoiuncnf.  Ho 
was,  however,  sot  frt^  wit  Inn  a fortnight, 
and  has  since  (19UG)  boon  pronounced 
innocent,  reinstated  in  the  army,  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  r/jc/  d'escadron. 

DROGH'EDA,  on  the  Boyne,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Heland,  about  h;df  way  between 
Dnblin  and  Dundalk.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cotton,  and  expons 
local  products,  chiefly  to  Liverpool.  It 
suflered  cruelly  under  Cromwell  in  1619, 
and  near  it  William  III.  pained  a decisive  i 
victory  over  the  iritdi  and  French 
forces  under  James  II,  at  the  Boyue  in 
1690, 

DROWNING.  Sco  Med.  Diet. 

DRUIDS,  tho  priests  of  the  ancient 
Britons  and  Celts,  of  whoso  rites  and 
privileges  Oajsar  has  given  a description. 
Tliey  appear  to  have  resembled  the 
Persian  magi ; they  were  sun  worshippers, 
and  beliovtHl  in  the  iinmortality  of  the 
soul,  but  offered  human  saeritlccs. 

DRUMMOND,  HENRY,  5.  at  Stirlina. 
1851,  d.  1897,  scientist,  evangoUst,  and 
traveller.  He  bocjimo  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciouco  at  tho  Froo  Church  College  in 
Glasgow,  where  his  iullucnco  on  youths 
and  yomig  men  was  very  great.  He 
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tr.aTcUed  in  the  Brickies,  C'r.tr  d AtrL-a, 
•Tapan  and  the  New  BeLrii-.-.  His 
“ Natural  I,r,w  in  the  Spiritual  World  ” 
and  “.\jicentof  Man”  aim  st  reocrmillng 
the  teaching  of  n.irural  science  a-ud 
religion,  tue  latter  work  bc<irir:g  p \ru-u- 
larly  on  Evolurlon  m the  spLr.toal 
emotions. 

DRUMMOID,  JAMES,  1075-1720  the 
leader  of  the  Jacobite  rising  in  Scoti.’.nd 
in  1715.  He  manago-i  to  es-:ape  wirii  the 
Pretender,  an  i tock  refuge  at  the  Frenth 
Court,  dyi.ng  a:  'rt,  Ger.main. 

DRUSES,  Syrian  -hrabs  who  inhabit 
south  Lebanon,  and  are  rcgcrdel  as 
heretics  from  Mohammed  a rusm.  T.'.oy 
consider  tho  Egyptian  calipli  Hakim 
(1029  A.D.)  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
to  which  faith  they  were  converted  by 
Ed-Demzi;  their  moral  precep'ts  a.-e  pa.'-ny 
Christian,  partly  Mohammedan,  and 
include  truthfulness,  contentment,  sub- 
mlssioa,  Ac.,  while  the  unity  of  Gol  is 
-Strongly  insisted  on.  Their  hostility 
towards  the  Maronitos  (the  Christians  who 
inhabit  north  LobanonO  culminated  in 
shocking  mus^crc-d  in  ISOO,  and  lei  to  the 
appointment  of  a Clirlstian  governor  of 
Lebanon  bv  ti.o  Porte. 

DRYADS,  V. oo  land  nymp'is  of  Creek 

DRYBURGH  ABBEY,  r.-ar  M lrc.^o  on 
the  Tweed,  in  Ire,  a beautiful 

min  where  is  thf*  bund  p’a-e  of  Sir 
Walter  Seott,  wln>  died  in  Is"-.'. 

DRYDEN.  JOHN.  b.  aI  --.vinkl'’  (Nortli- 
ampton'.  1031.  d.  1700;  peet  laure  i^e, 
167«mlt;j«9;  edu 'a;- 1 at  Wesf.i;nster 
.-■cbool.  .ind  biirivJ  in  t’.e  .M  bey.  His 
plavs  -.vere  Inrhly  tliought  of  in  !b.s  o vn 
limes,  1 lit  it  is  by  ids  pue.ms  ti..ic  his 
iiMinory  liv-s.  H.s  satire,  .1’’^■7.^>"J  ami 
.•Ir’ui  ^ponrirayinu  Moienout-i  and 

.-sli.iftcsb'iry  ri  ■ p- etiveiv''.  uppo.ire.l  in 
H;S1  ; till'  H {nil  an  . t'l-:  f'ti  . .’i-r  eniuninco  1 
his  con\  ■ r.->io!i  to  livUMunlsm  ; Ids  noblj 
tr..--'  ition  r.f  Tired  and  1 's  e i 
Credi  t's  I''-;,  w, ->  ]>■:  i;.-!.e  l in  Id.'r  ; 
f'.n  1 by  all  these,  a'.  wCl  us  by  his  pn.'TSo 
Ds.;aj  o:t  Dr.i'ratie  /’ersy.  i.o  worthily  led 
the  v.uv  fro'.ii  t'ne  bin.k» speuriau  to  the 
iho  lern  ju-rio  l o:  lit-T,dare. 

DRY  ROT.  a liisen-e  which  attac’7.s 
timber,  tspcoial'.y  wii.-n  it  Is  ejlowed  to 
I’et  liamp,  and  frosli  air  e..nnot  approe.eU 
it.  It  is  due  to  a liinrus  wli.ch  itets 
implanted  In  th<-  wood,  and  then  spreads, 
re  hieing  the  substance  of  the  woexi  to 
a tine  powder. 

DU  BARRY.  COItlTFSSE.  >•.  1711.  d. 
17;':’..  tile  beautiful  inistress  of  Ixuiis  ZCV. 
Atti-r  the  outbreak  of  the  I'rench  Revolu- 
tion she  fled  to  Enyland,  but,  returning  to 
France,  was  guillotined  during  the 
” Terror  ” (KPat. 

DUBLIN,  capital  of  Ireland,  at  tho 
mouth  of  tho  Liffey,  and  at  tho  head  of 
Dublin  Bay,  which  stretches  between 
Howth  Head  and  Kingstown.  The  chief 
buildings  ore  Dublin  Castle,  tho  Bank  of 
Ireland  (formerly  the  House  of  Parliament), 
'lYinity  College  (which  constitutes  the 
University  of  Dublin),  and  Sri  Patrick’s 
Cathedral ; while  in  the  beautiful  Phoenix 
Park  (where  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke  wore  murdered  in  1SS2\ 
is  tho  Lord  Lieutenant’s  N'ioerogal  Lodge. 

DU  CHAILLU,  PAUL.  b.  1837.  an  Afriimn 
traveller  and  explorer,  lie  w.\s  chief  of 
General  Gordon’s  stall  in  IS 71.  explored 
Lake  Victoria,  and  Invs  contributed  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  zoology  of  .kfrioan 
species,  specially  of  the  gorilla  and  other 
monkeys. 

DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  tlm 
famous”  Gainsborough,”  pMntod  in  1783, 
bought  bv  Messrs.  Agnow,  in  1876,  for 
10,000  guinc.'is,  stolen  a few  d-aj-s  later 
from  their  rooms,  but  restored  to  them 
in  190T.  S’r  .Tosluia  Re^vnoKis  al-^o 
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painted  a famous  picture  of  the  Duel  ess 
with  her  infant  son  (1786),  which  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devon 
shire. 

DUCKING  STOOL,  a development  oi 
the  cucking  stool,  a chair  which  served  tin 
purpose  of  a pillory,  while  the  ducking 
chair  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a beam 
and  by  a see-saw  arrangement  could  b^ 
dipped  into  the  water  and  out  again.  This 
punishment  forscolding  wives  was  actually 
in  use  till  a hundred  years  ago. 

DUDLEY,  LORD  GUILDEORD,  fourth 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
persuaded  Edward  VI.  to  settle  thf 
English  • crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 's  youngei 
sister.  Dudley  was  Lady  Jane’s  husband 
and  after  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  rebellion 
both  Dudley  and  his  young  wife  were 
beheaded,  1554. 

DUDLEY,  JOHN,  b.  1502,  d.  1553. 
father  of  the  preceding,  successively 
Viscount  Lisle,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Left  under 
Henry  VIII.’s  will  as  one  of  the  guardians 
to  Edward  VI„  he  supplanted  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  in  the  young  king’s  favour,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  succession  to 
the  throne  for  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  plot 
failing,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

DUDLEY,  ROBERT,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
6.  1532,  d.  1588  ; son  of  the  preceding, 
one  of  the  special  favourites  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  consequently  the  holder 
of  many  public  offices.  Sir  W alter  Scott’s 
novel  Kenilworth  deals  with  one  period  of 
his  life. 

DUDLEY  DIAMOND,  THE,  a famoua 
diamond  found  in  Africa,  88^  carats  in 
weight  originally,  but  cut  down  to  44| 
carats,  was  bought  for  £12,000  from 
its  finder,  and  sold  to  Earl  Dudley  for 
£30,000. 

DUELLING,  probably  a development 
of  the  old  trial  by  combat  which  was 
prevalent  among  Teutonic  nations.  Though 
illegal  in  both  England  and  France  for  the 
last  three  centuries,  it  was  the  fashionable 
way  of  vindicating  one’s  personal  honour 
with  us  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  that 
of  G eorge  TV.,  while  in  France  the  political 
duel,  though  rarely  dangerous,  is  not 
yet  extinct.  Still  more  harmless  are  the 
German  University  students’  duels,  which 
are  rather  to  be  called  fencing  matches. 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  (Frederick 
Blackwood)  MARQUIS  OF,  b.  1826, 
d.  1902,  a great  British  diplomatist,  was 
Governor-general  of  Canada,  Ambassador 
at  St.  PetWsburg,  Constantinople,  Rome, 
and  Paris,  and  Viceroy  of  India.  During 
his  rule  in  India  he  achieved  the  annexation 
of  Upper  Burma  (1888),  wffiilst  his  rule  in 
Canada  was  marked  by  the  development 
of  Manitoba.  His  last  year  of  life  was 
embittered  by  the  disastrous  failure  of 
a Financial  Corporation  of  which  he  W'as 
Chairman.  He  was  a brilliant  adminis- 
trator, a charming  writer,  and  a pow^erful 
orator.  His  “ Letters  from  High 
Latitudes  ” deal  delightfully  w'ith  a yacht- 
ing cruise  to  Iceland. 

DU  GUESCLIN,  5.  Rennes,  1314,  d.  1380  ; 
Constable  of  France,  famous  alike  for 
personal  prowess  and  military  skill.  He 
gradually  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  France 
after  its  disasters  in  the  wars  with  Edward 
III.  and  the  Black  Prince,  and  eventually 
cleared  France  of  the  English. 

DUKERIES,  THE,  a district  around 
Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  so  named 
from  the  four  ducal  seats  it  contains,  viz., 
Worksop  Manor  and  Clumber  Park  (Duke 
of  Newcastle),  Welbcck  Abbey  (Duke  of 
Portland),  and  Thoresby  Park  (formerly 
Duke  of  Kingston,  now  Earl  Manners). 

DUKOBORS,  a Russian  sect  of  non- 
conformists that  arose  about  1740.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  much  persecu- 


tion by  the  Russian  Government.  A 
colony  emigrated  to  Canada  (1898). 
assisted  by  Tolstoi,  and  certain  British 
and  American  Quakers.  They  are  com- 
munists, they  reject  priesthood  and  formal 
marriage,  and  they  are  peculiarly  simple 
in  their  religions  thoughts  and  habits. 

DULCE  DOMUrj,“  Home.  Sweet  Home,” 
the  song  of  the  Winchester  College  boys, 
when  breaking  up  for  the  vacation. 

DULCIMER,  one  of  the  oldest  of  musical 
instruments,  perhaps  the  .Jewish  psaltery, 
consisting  of  a wooden  frame  across  which 
wires  are  stretched,  and  these,  when  the 
instrument  is  played,  are  struck  by  a 
hammer ; a sounding  board  is  attached, 
and  pegs  tighten  the  wires  in  order  to  tune 
them.  Thus  in  principle  the  instrument  is 
the  same  as  the  pianoforte,  wherein  the 
several  keys  replace  the  single  hammer. 

DUMA,  national  assembly  of  Russian 
representatives,  442  in  number,  elected  for 
five  years,  corresponding  to  our  House  of 
Commons,  and  sharing  with  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  the  power  to  make  new  laws 
and  modifv  existing  ones. 

DUMAS,'  ALEXANDRE,  psre,  5.  1803, 
d.  1870  ; a French  romance  writer,  whose 
chief  works  are  the  Count  of  Montt 
Cristo  and  the  Three  Musketeers.  His 
writings  are  marked  by  barbaric  splendour 
and  voluptuous  imagination,  but  it  is  a 
moot  question  how  far  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  Dumas’  own  genius.  After  his 
fame  was  assured,  he  certainly  retained 
a staff  of  writers  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work 
which  he  issued  as  his  own. 

DUMAS,  ALEXANDRE,  liU,  b.  Paris. 
1824,  d.  1895 ; son  of  the  preceding,  the 
author  of  the  famous  (or  infamous) 
Dame  aux  Camelias,  on  which  Verdi  based 
his  opera  La  Traviata. 

DU  MAURIER,  GEORGS  LEWIS,  b. 
1834,  d.  1896,  an  artist  in  black  and  white 
and  a novelist.  He  succeeded  Leech  on  the 
staff  of  Punch  in  1864.  and  became  famous 
for  his  delightful  satires  of  English  social 
life.  Of  his  novels,  “ Trilby.”  with  its 
vivid  portraiture  of  artist  life  in  the 
Quartier  Latin  is  the  best. 

DUMBARTON,  situated  _ where  the 
Leven  Rom  Loch  Lomond  joins  the  Clyde. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Leven  and  in  front 
of  the  town  is  a peninsula,  consisting  of 
a rock  200  feet  high  rising  abruptly  from 
the  water.  This  is  capped  by  an  ancient 
castle  Vv'hich  makes  a most  striking  land- 
mark along  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  The 
town  has  become  a centre  of  the  ship- 
building trade. 

DUM-DUM,  a place  near  Calcutta 
famous  for  its  small-arms  factory,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  “ dum-dum  ” 
or  expanding  bullets.  Here  the  Sepoys 
made  then’  first  demonstration  _ against 
the  use  of  greased  cartridges  in  1857. 
(See  Indian  Mutiny.) 

DUMFRIES,  on  the  Nith,  a few_  miles 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Solway  Firth,  is 
famous  for  its  cattle  markets  and  for  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Burns.  In  Greyfriars’ 
Church,  John  Comyn  was  stabbed  by 
Robert  the  Bruce  in  1306. 

DURIOURIEZ,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS, 
6.  1739,  d.  1823,  a French  general,  whose 
greatest  exploits  took  place  between  the 
years  1789-93,  when  his  tactics  preserved 
France  from  the  hostihty  of  Prussia  and 
Austria. 

DUNBAR,  a port  in  Haddingtonshire, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  26 
miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  Near  it  was  won 
Cromwell’s  famous  victoiy  over  General 
Leslie  and  Charles  II.’s  Scotch  sup- 
porters in  1650.  So  complete  was  tlieir 
defeat  that  the  battle  was  known  as  the 
Race  or  Drove  of  Dunbar. 

DUNCAN,  ADAM,  Viscount  Cainper- 
down,  b.  Dundee,  1731,  d.  1804,  a British 
Admiral,  w'hose  great  achievement  was 


his  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1797, 
off  Oamperdown. 

DUNCIAD,  THE,  the  famoua  satire  in 
which  Pope,  in  1728,  avenged  himself 
effectually  on  his  critics,  wliose  malevo- 
lence had  been  almost  equal  to  their 
incompetence.  Colley  Cibber  is  most 
severely  treated  in  this  satire. 

DUNDEE,  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  north 
of  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Its  public  buildings, 
docks,  and  harbour  are  very  fine  ; the  seal 
and  whale  fisheries  find  here  their  head- 
quarters ; its  marmalade  and  butter- 
scotch are  known  all  over  the  world. 
Next  to  the  Clyde,  it  Ls  the  centre  of 
Scottish  ship-building  and  engineering; 
but  above  all,  in  importance,  are  ita 
manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  (imported 
from  the  Baltic)  and  jute  (from  India). 
From  the  latter  substance  all  kinds  of 
packing  cloth,  sacking,  and  even  carpets 
are  made.  Just  above  Dundee  was  the 
famous  Tay  Bridge,  which  was  blown 
down  in  1879,  little  more  than  a year  after 
its  completion,  w’hen  a train  was  passing 
across  it.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a more 
substantial  structure. 

DUNDONALD,  THOMAS  COCHRANE, 
EARL  OF,  b.  Perthshire,  1775,  d.  1860. 
His  career  in  the  Navy  was  marked  by  the 
greatest  gallantry  and  success,  and  his 
exploits  off  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain 
were  specially  notable ; but  unfortunately  in 
1807,  in  Parliament,  ho  accused  his  official 
superior.  Lord  G-ambier,  of  incompetence 
in  action  against  the  Frencli  fleet,  and  tliis 
ruined  his  chances  of  promotion ; while 
in  1814  he  was  himself  unjustly  accused 
of  dishonest  commercial  trausactious. 
In  1818  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  South 
American  States,  which  were  trying  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  their 
success  was  greatly  due  to  his  personal 
daring  and  brilliant  genius.  He  organised 
the  Chilian  Navy,  blockaded  Callao,  and 
took  Lima  (1820),  and  so  brought  the  war 
to  an  end.  He  tlicn  transferred  his 
services  to  the  Brazihans,  while  in  1828 
he  helped  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.  With  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  he  was  restored  to  the 
honours  in  England  of  which  he  had  been 
so  unjustly  deprived. 

DUNDREARY,  LORD,  an  amusing 
character  in  Our  American  Cousin,  a play 
by  Tom  Taylor,  produced  in  1863.  He 
represents  a young  nobleman  whose 
gentlemanly  manners,  kindness  of  heart, 
and  ludicrous  lack  of  sense,  combine  to 
produce  an  intensely  humorous  effect  on 
a sympathetic  audience. 

DUNE 'DIN,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
South  Island,  New  Zealand.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold-fields  in  1861  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  prosperity,  which  has 
been  since  maintained  through  the 
development  of  the  wool  and  frozen  meat 
trades.  

DUNG  BEETLE,  so  called  because  the 
female  lays  its  eggs  in  a pellet  of  dung, 
which  it  then  drags  away  and  buries ; 
thus  it  acts  both  as  scavenger  and 
fertilizer,  and  consequently  was  highly 
venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  being 
frequently  represented  in  their  monuments 
and  carvings.  A common  variety  with  us 
is  the  Shard-born  beetle,  whose  drone 
can  so  often  be  heard  towards  evening 
time. 

DUNKIRK,  a French  sea-port  on  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  20  miles  north-east  of 
Calais.  Oliver  Cromwell  took  it  in  1658, 
but  Charles  II.  restored  it  four  years  later 
for  £400,000. 

DUNEiOW,  a village  in  Essex  between 
Braintree  and  Bishop  Stortford,  famous 
for  the  Flitch  of  Bacon  which  is  offered 
yearly  to  any  married  couple  that  can 
satisfy  a jury  of  bachelors  and  maidens 
that  for  a year  and  a day  they  have  neither 
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quarrelled  nor  repented  of  their  bargain. 
This  prize  was  first  offered  in  the  14th 
century,  but  never  awarded  till  200  years 
later,  und  in  the  400  years  following  only 
five  times.  Now,  most  years  witness  the 
Buocessfui  claim  of  at  least  one  couple. 

DUNNAGE.  See  Commercial  Diclion- 
arij. 

DUNNE,  FINLAY  PETER,  b.  at  Chicago. 
1807.  began  as  a reporter,  and  subsequently 
edited  two  Chicago  papers.  He  is  famous 
as  the  creator  of  “ ilr.  Dooley,”  a saloon 
keeper  who.se  comments  on  the  Spanish 
American  War  and  other  “ philosophical  ” 
reflections  are  in  the  best  style  of  American 
humour. 

DUNOON,  a pleasure  resort  on  the  west 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  a castle  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Stuarts. 

DUNSINANE,  a hill  with  rude  earth- 
works, north-east  of  Perth,  See  Macbeth, 
Act.  V. 

DUNS  SCOTUS,  h.  about  1270  in 
Scotland,  d.  1308,  A philosopher  md 
theologian,  who  lectured  at  Oxford  and 
Paris  Universities;  a stern  critic  of  the 
teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas  who,  accept- 
ing the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  seemed  to 
attribute  insuflicient  importance  to  the 
dependence  of  faith  upon  will.  Their 
rival  schools  continued  to  be  known  as 
Thomists  and  Scotists.  The  latter  opposed 
the  re.storation  of  classical  scliolarship 
under  the  renaissance,  and  thu.s  the  name 
dunce  or  Duns- men  came  to  be  applied  to 
illiterate  folk. 

DUNSTAN,  SAINT  b.  925,  at  Glaston- 
bury, d.  988.  He  became  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  instituted  refonrus  in  the 
church.  Under  Edgar  the  Peaceful  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
is  credited  with  the  quietness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  reign.  He  urged  rigorous 
observance  of  monastic  rules,  and  raised 
the  to-ne  and  status  of  the  clergy  generally. 

DUPLEIX.  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS,  b.  1697, 
rose  by  merit  to  be  governor  of  the  French 
Indies  after  success  in  official  and  commer- 
cial work.  He  aroused  the  alarm  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  quarrelled 
with  the  French  Naval  commander, 
La  Bourdonnais,  about  the  restoration  of 
Madras  to  the  English,  and  defended 
Pondicherry  brilliantly  against  an  attack 
of  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Bos- 
caw'en.  He  intrigued  successfully  with 
native  princes  for  French  predominance, 
but  was  finally  defeated  by  the  energy 
and  genius  of  Clive.  The  French  Com- 
pany refused  to  reimburse  him  for  his 
outlay  in  their  interests,  and  his  country 
failed  to  recognize  his  patriotic  services. 
He  died  in  poverty,  1763. 

DUQUESNE,  FORT,  on  the  Oluo,  built 
by  the  French,  who  routed  an  English 
army  under  General  Braddock  there  in 
1755.  It  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  1758.  Pittsburg  now  stands  on  its 
site. 

DURBAN,  the  chief  port  of  Natal,  has 
an  excellent  harbour  in  dhect  "aiiw’ay 
communication  with  the  Transvaal.  The 
town  takes  its  name  fi’oin  Sir  Regin.ald 
D’Urban  who  took  the  town  from  the 
Boers  who  had  trekked  to  Natal  in  1836. 
Durban  was  the  chief  base  of  the  Imperia' 
troops  in  Natal  during  tlie  Boer  War, 
(1899-1902). 

DURBAR,  a reception  in  state  held  by 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  or  by  a native  Prince. 
The  proclamation  of  Edward  Vn.  as 
Emperor  of  India  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a memorable  durbar  held  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  1903, 

DURER,  ALBRECHT,  b.  at  Nuremberg, 
1471,  where  he  died,  1528,  is  tlie  greatest 
of  German  painters.  He  twice  visited 
Italy,  and  was  ranch  employed  by  the  | 
Emperors  Maxiinilian  I.  and  Charles  V.  j 


His  work  as  an  engraver  e.stablLshe3  his 
fame  not  less  than  his  painting. 

DURHAM  COUNTY,  one  of  the  t'  ree 
counties  palatine,  lies  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Tees,  and  has  about  30  miles  of 
sea  coast  with  busy  ports  at  South  Shields. 
Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  Stockton.  It 
Is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  coal,  and 
its  breed  of  cattle,  the  Durham  shorthorns, 
is  highly  esteemed. 

DURHAM  CITY  is  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Prince  Bishops  of  Durham,  whose 
castle  stands,  with  the  venerable  Norman 
catliedral,  on  a steep  wooded  rock  whose 
base  is  almost  encircled  by  the  Wear.  Tiie 
cathedral  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
e.xLsting  example  of  Norman  architecture, 
and  it  contains  the  bodies  of  St.  Cuthbert 
and  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  Tlie  castle  is 
now  used  as  one  of  the”  halls  ” of  Durham 
University. 

DURHAM,  (John  George  Lambton), 
EARL  OF,  b.  1792,  d.  1840,  was  sent  to 
Canada  in  1838  to  report  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  changes  in  the  existing  form 
of  administration  against  which  tlie 
Canadian  French  had  rebelled.  His 
report,  with  its  statements  of  Colonial 
CTtevances,  and  his  proposed  remedie-,  ■. 
forms  a new  era  in  our  colonial  history.  ! 
Most  of  his  recommend.ations  were  carried  I 
out  v/itli  e.xcellent  results,  and  thus  was  I;  ; i 
the  foundation  of  Colonial  self-governmen:.  , 

DURRA  is  a grain-yielding,  broad-  I 
leaved  grass  that  grows  well  in  hot  | 
climates.  The  grain  is  used  for  food,  the  ; 
leaves  as  fodder,  and  the  pith  yields  sugar. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  as  an  annual  crop 
in  India,  Africa,  and  tlie  United  States. 
It  is  also  called  millet  or  sorghum. 

DtfSSELDORF  is  a railway  and  ; 
maiiufacturing  centre  at  tlie  junction  of  ' 
the  Rhine  and  Dussel  in  Prussia.  It  has  . 
long  been  noted  for  its  school  of  art.  It  ' 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Heine ; \ 
its  population  now  c.vcecds  200,000.  ' 

DUST  is  of  interest  because  of  effects  : 
produced  by  its  presence  throughout  the  : 
atmosphere.  The  reflection  of  light  from 
it  is  held  to  be  tlie  cause  of  the  blue  colour  ! 
of  a cloudless  sky,  and  it  Is  said  to  be  j 
owing  to  its  presence  that  the  vapoim  in 
the  atmosphere  is  able  to  condense  and  i 
form  clouds. 

DUTCH  METAL,  an  alloy  of  copper  1 
and  zinc,  resembling  gold  leaf.  It  is  u.sed  | 
to  imitate  gilding,  but  may  be  dis-  I 
tinguished  from  gold  by  its  solubility  in  [ 
Nitric  Acid.  ! 

DUVAL,  CLAUDS,  b.  1613,  in  Nor- 
mandy, hanged  1670,  at  Tyburn ; a gallant 
highwayman  who  became  famous  in  ' 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

DVORAK,  ANTONIN,  b.  1841,  d.  1904, 
the  famous  Bohemian  composer  of  a sotting 
of  the  Latin  hymn,  ” Stabat  Mater,”  was 
the  son  of  a butcher,  and  won  his  way  to 
recognition  after  dreary  w'ork  in  Prague. 
He  made  considerable  use  of  the  rhythmic 
effects  of  his  native  folk  music  in  his 
orchestral  compositions. 

DWARF.  Pygmy  or  dwarf  races, 
denizens  of  the  forests,  harassed  Stanley’s 
march  across  Central  Africa,  and  showed 
themselves  expert  archers.  Some  of  those 
tribes  average  only  4 feet  1 inch  in  height. 
The  Bushmen  of  South  Afr'ica,  some  of  the 
Malayan  Islanders,  the  Lapps,  and  the 
Fuegians  are  dwarf  peoples.  Tom  LTiuinb 
(31  in.),  and  General  Mite  (21  in.),  American 
dwarfs,  were  exhibited  in  England  dming 
the  last  century. 

DWARFED  TREES,  growing  in  small 
pots  are  regarded  as  an  ornament  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese  gardens.  This 
curious  product  is  the  result  of  spare  diet. 
Che  seedlings  are  planted  in  .small  pots  of 
poor  soil,  care  being  taken  that  the  roots 
do  not  pass  into  the  ground  beneath  ; 


the  soil  is  sparingly  watered  : the  strongest 
branches  are  nipped  off  and  the  remaining 
ones  contorted.  A tree  more  than  b'X) 
years  old  may  be  less  than  a foot  in  height. 
Some  specimens  may  be  seen  at  Kew 
Garden.s. 

DYAKS,  t . e natives  of  Borneo,  a people 
of  savage  disposition,  bat  of  much  insenoity 
in  industrial  arts,  are  akin  to  the  Malays, 
though  taller  in  stature  and  more  honest  in 
character. 

DYEING.  Until  1856  the  dye  stuffs  in 
use  were  natural  products,  but  since  then 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  artificial 
dyes  by  the  discovery  that  the  distillation 
of  coal  tar  yields  products  such  as  aniline, 
benz  ne,  antlinwene,  and  napthalene, 
each  of  which  is  the  basis  of  a series  of 
colours.  The  discovery  of  the  brilliant 
aniline  dyes  was  begun  by  Perkins,  an 
English  chemist,  in  Ls56.  when  ue  found 
the  first  aniline  dye  stuff,  knov^Ti  as  m.auve. 
Now,  the  number  of  coal-tar  dyes  Is 
extraordinary,  and  though  some  are  not 
fast  colours,  yet  many  are  pernaarient. 

DYKES  occur  in  the  geological  forma- 
tion known  as  igneous  rocks.  They 
represen r fi.ssures  or  veins,  which  have  been 
flUed  either  from  below  or  by  a flow  of  lava 
from  above.  Where  the  enclosing  r^  'k 
has  yielded  to  the  corra-!  m of  weather, 
the  dyke  remains  as  a p'' uninenc  mass; 
otherwise,  it  mnv  appear  ;is  .»  deep  hollow. 
The  name  is  also  applied  r-*  mo  !s 
raised  to  protet^r  low-lying  lands  froia 
inundation. 

DYNArtllCS  is  the  scionce  wi  i^h  tr-' .ts 
of  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  motio  . 
It  investigates  c"  ses  '..f  motion,  ti.c 
nature  of  raomeni-am,  and  condi.  ions  of 
equilibrium. 

DYNAMITE  is  a violent  expK^si  a 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  ni'ro-glyceriue 
with  a peculiarly  ab-urbent  siliceous  ^rtb 
found  largely  in  .Vberdeenshire.  It  is 
used  in  mining  and  blasting,  and  most  be 
handled  with  great  care : even  iu  water 
it  lo.ses  little  of  its  e.xplosive  power.  It  is 
exploded  more  readily  by  a blow  tb.an  'V 
a fi  ;me. 

DYNAMO,  a machine  for  tlie  con ver.'! on 
of  the  energy  of  an  engine,  a fall  of  water, 
or  other  source  of  power,  into  an  ele»-'tric 
current.  The  current  H induced  by  caasiug 
coils  of  wire  to  revolve  very  r.apidly  in  a 
magnetic  tluid.  as  suggested'  by  Faraday’s 
experiment.  Refer  to  Electricitij. 

EAGLE,  the  largest  of  the  birds  of  prey 
of  the  falcon  family,  is  remarkable  for  its 
keenness  of  sight  and  stxength  of  flight. 
It  nests  in  rocky  places,  and  preys  upon 
the  smaller  animals.  The  Golden  Eiigle, 
a magnificent  bird,  three  feet  in  length,  is 
still  to  be  found  iu  Sutherland.  The 
eagle  was  an  emblem  of  Jove,  and,  in 
consequence,  became  the  symbol  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Romans,  and  of  tb.e 
empires  tnat  trace  tlieir  power  to  the 
Romans.  The  German  Imperial  Eagle  is 
one-headed,  and  its  claws  are  outstretched; 
the  .-Vustriaa  is  two-headed,  and  if  grasps 
a sword  and  sceptre  iu  the  right  claw,  an 
orb  in  the  other ; the  Russian,  likewise 
two-headed,  carries  only  the  sceptre  and 
orb.  The  United  States  have  adopted 
a one-headed  eagle  holding  arrows  and  an 
olive  branch. 

EARL  MARSHAL.  Refer  to  Inder. 

EARLY  ENGLISH,  the  term  generaUy 
used  to  denote  tlie  pointed  or  lancet  style 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  followed 
upon  the  round-arch  Norman  style.  Its 
period  la.sted  from  about  1175  to  1250. 

EARTH,  THE,  one  of  a number  of  non- 
luminous  planets  iu  the  solar  system, 
wliose  centre  is  tlie  sim,  a self-luminous 
star.  Each  [ilanet  makes  an  annual 
circuit  of  the  sun,  and  has  a daily  rofritory 
motion  on  its  own  axis.  The  period  of 
the  earth’s  annual  circuit  contains  about 
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3«5i  of  its  rotatory  periods  or  days.  Mer* 
cury,  the  planet  nearest  the  sun,  takes 
88  of  our  days  for  its  annuaJ  journey, 
whilst  Uranus  completes  its  circuit  in  84 
of  our  years. 

EARTHEI4WARE.  See  Pottery, 

EARTHQUAKES,  or  vibratory  move- 
ments of  the  ground,  are  more  frequent 
than  was  supposed  before  seismology 
received  the  attention  tliat  has  recentlv 
been  given  to  it.  Violent  shocks,  which 
are  usually  confined  to  well  known  aieas, 
chielly  in  volcanic  districts,  are  preceded 
tiy  a series  of  increasing  tremblings.  The 
moveroent  is  generally  lateral,  but  notable 
vertic-al  shocks  have  occuired  in  South 
America.  The  motion  of  earthquakes  is 
in  the  form  of  waves  radiating  from  a 
common  centre,  so  that  places  equi- 
distant from  the  centre  are  affected  at 
about  the  same  time.  Probably  the  centre 
of  disturbance  is  seldom  more  than  a few 
miles  deep.  The  origin  of  the  movement 
is  held  to  be  the  flashing  of  water  into 
steam,  or  the  explosion  of  gas  or  vapour, 
and  it  is  thmi  akin  to  volcanic  action.  In 
the  case  of  submarine  shocks,  a dangerous 
sea-wave  is  generated,  an  occurrence  that 
is  frequent  in  the  Pacific,  whose  shores 
mark  the  gi-eat  volcanic  belt  of  the  globe. 
The  area  affected  by  a great  shock  is 
enormous  ; that  affected  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  1761,  is  thouglit  to 
have  been  several  times  greater  than 
Europe.  Japan  is  more  subject  to  earth- 
quakes than  any  other  country,  hence 
the  slightness  of  structure  of  Japanese 
buildmgs. 

EARTHWORM.  Dar^,rin  has  estab- 
lished the  extraordinary  usefulness  of  this 
creature,  which  feeds  on  leaves  and 
vegetable  matter,  transforming  them 
into  mould.  It  is  constantly  perforating 
and  loosening  the  soU,  thus  opening  it  up 
to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  Darwin 
stated  that  on  an  acre  of  ground,  wliicii 
he  kept  under  obseiwation,  ten  tons  of  soil 
passed  annually  through  the  bodies  of 
these  creatures. 

EARWIGS,  insects  well  Imown  to 
gardeners,  akin  to  cockroaches,  and  having 
pincer-lLke  appendages  behind.  They 
avoid  the  light,  and  are  easily  caught 
in  dark  shelters  made  for  them.  They 
eat  fruit,  the  petals  of  flowers,  and  loaves. 

EASEMENT.  Refer  to  Index. 

EAST  AFRICA.  1.  Britisli  Bast  Africa 
includes  (1)  the  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umba  to 
the  Juba  Paver  with  a splendid  harbour  at 
Mombasa,  (2)  Uganda,  v/hich  lies  north- 
west of  Lake  Victoria,  600  miles  from  the 
coast ; and  (3)  Zanzibar,  an  island  with 
a city  of  the  same  name  offering  great 
facilities  for  shipping.  A railway  connects 
Mombasa  with  Lake  Victoria. 

2.  German  East  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  north-east  and  north  by  EritLsh  East 
Africa,  on  the  west  by  the  Congo  Free 
State,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river 
E,ovuma  and  Portuguese  territoiy.  A 
railway  runs  from  Tanga  on  the  east  to 
Korogwe. 

3,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  including  the 
two  provinces  of  Lorenzo  Marques  and 
Mozambique.  Railways  run  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  join  the  Transvaal  system,  and 
Rom  Beira  to  Salisbury  in  Rhodesia.  The 
climate  on  the  coast  is  malarial,  but  the 
Lembobo  Mountains  afford  a healthy 
retreat. 

EAST  ANGLIA  formed  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  and  included  what 
are  now  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. 

EASTBOURNE,  a handsome,  well  built, 
modern  seaside  resort,  near  Beachy  Head, 
on  the  south  coast.  It  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
ground  landlord,  and  not  a little  to  the 


enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  a 1 ong 
sea-front,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  is  a 
good  centre  for  inland  excursions  to  places 
of  historic  interest. 

EASTER  is  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Feast,  commemorative  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  many  customs 
observed  in  different  countries  at  Easter, 
the  presentation  of  eggs  as  emblems  of 
renewed  life  is  the  most  universal.  In 
early  times  controversies  arose  in  the 
Church  as  to  the  proper  day  tor  keeping 
Easter,  some  keeping  it  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  actual  day  of  resurrection,  v;hat- 
ever  the  day  of  the  week,  others  on  the 
Sunday  following.  Tlie  Council  of  Nicaea 
(325)  decreed  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
earliest  day  for  Easter  is  March  22nd  ; 
the  latest  April  25th. 

EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO.  See  Malay 
Archipelago. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE.  Sec  IhjzaiUine 
Empire. 

EASTERN  ROUMEUA,  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  was  created  an  autonomous 
province  by  the  Treaty  of  BerUn,  1878  ; 
but  a revolt  in  1885  led  to  its  incorporation 
with  Bulgaria, 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.  Of  the 
various  English  companies  chartered  to 
trade  with  India,  that  founded  by  London 
morch.snts  in  1600  absorbed  the  rc.st,  and 
by  1710  stood  as  the  representative  of 
Bnglisli  influence  in  India.  Headquartei's 
were  established  in  Madras,  Boml)ay,  and 
Calcutta.  Founded  only  for  pur])oses  of 
trade,  the  Company  began  none  the  less 
to  make  capital  out  of  quarrels  among  the 
native  princes,  and  thus  became  the 
proprietor  of  large  domains.  Renewals  of 
the  charter  were  usually  accompanied  by 
loans  to  government.  In  1858.  after  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  India  passed  to  the  Crown. 
The  East  India  Company  was  popularly 
known  as“  John  Company.” 

EAST  INDIES,  a general  name  for 
India,  Further  India,  and  the  Malay 
Arcliipelago. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  a well-known  scent  | 
made  in  Cologne  by  over  thirty  firms.  ! 
each  bearing  the  name  of  th.e  repuced  i 
inventor.  Farina.  i 

EBENEZER,  “ atone  of  help,”  was  the  ' 
name  of  a memorial  raised  by  Samuel  after  I 
his  victory  over  the  Philistines.  See  | 
1 Sam.  vii.  i 

EBIONITES,  a sect  of  Jewish  Christians 
of  the  first  century,  whose  teaching  was 
considered  heretical.  They  retained  many 
Jewish- religious  observances,  whilst  recog- 
nizing Jesus  Christ  as  the  Massiah. 

EBONY,  is  a hard  wood  which  takas 
a fine  polish.  It  exists  in  three  varieties, 
red,  black,  and  green,  and  is  imported 
from  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Ceylon. 

EBOR'ACUM,  the  Latin  name  of  York, 
a contracted  form  (Ebor.)  still  being 
retained  by  the  Archbishops  of  the 
Province  of  York. 

EBRO,  the  principal  river  of  north-east 
Spam,  is  navigable  for  about  ISO  miles 
but  is  much  obstructed  by  shoals.  Canals 
have  been  constructed  for  100  miles 
parallel  to  the  river. 

ECCE  HOMO.  (1)  Pilate’s  words — 
“ Behold  the  man,”  St.  John  xix.  5.  In 
art,  the  name  of  any  painting  of  the 
Saviour  crowned  with  thorns.  (2)  A 
book  written  anonymously  by  the  Cam- 
bridge historian,  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley,  in 
1865,  which  insisted  on  the  practical  and 
human  side  of  Christ’s  work. 

ECCLESIASTES  is  the  Septuagint  title 
of  a didactic  poem  traditionally  attributed 
to  Solomon.  The  v/riter,  who  caUs  him- 
self “ the  Preacher,”  was  probably  an  aged 
Hebrew  thinker  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
tie  reviews  the  various  activities  of  human 
life,  and  sees  in  them  nothing  that  can 
yield  abiding  satisfaction  ; “ All  is  vanity. 


saith  the  Preacher.”  This  book  has  at  all 
times  appealed  to  the  thoughtful  as  a 
human  outcry  for  something  better  than 
the  fleeting  things  of  time.  With  St. 
John,  the  writer  could  emphatically  affirm, 
‘ The  world  passe th  away  and  the  In-  t 
thereof,”  and  he  would  fain  have  been  able 
to  say  with  the  apostle,  ” but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  oi>ideth  for  ever.”  1 John 
ii.  17. 

ECHIDNA  is  an  Australasian  mammal 
allied  to  the  duck-billed  platypus.  The-ie 
two  animals  aretholowe  tltnownmarmnals 
and  present  many  reptilian  characters  in 
their  anatomy  and  physiology ; for  in- 
stance. they  hatch  from  an  egy  and  have 
a body  temperature  of  only  F. 

Ecliidna  is  covered  with  sidnes  like  a 
porcupine  and  is  about  t.iic  size  of  a larye 
hedgehog.  It  po‘^-.<'-ssPs  strong  eln  .vs  for 
diijging,  a small  rnoutl!  and  no  teeth,  and 
a long  sticky  toncue  wi.h  which  it  lick.s 
up  V'--  antr  on  which,  it  f.  - . 

ECHO,  tl)  A.s  the  ray-'  of  a lighted 
candle  placed  before  a mirror  are  reflected 
so  as  to  form  an  image  of  the  candle,  so 
the  wa-'e.-,  oi  sound  ca'i'^ed  by  a soundiiv' 
body  in  fr^'nt  of  a v.iid  ere  reflected,  and 
give  back  a sound.  A steep  cliff  in  the 
distance  may  thus  send  back,  somewhut 
reduced  in  intensity,  a shout,  tlie  report  of 
a pistel,  &('.  But  if  the  n-'-i  ;ting  surface 
bo  nearer  the  oricin  of  sound  liian  60  or  70 
feet,  the  sound  and  its  echo  are  mingled 
and  confin’d;  hence  the  bad  acousiic 
properties  of  many  public  buildings. 
Just  as  a luniiuoiLs  object  may  give  a 
succession  of  images  when  placed  between 
two  reflecting  suriaccs,  so  a trumpet  blown 
between  two  hivh  cliffs  will  produce  u 
succession  of  ecliof,i,  Kiiiamcy  offers 
a famous  example  of  repeated  echoes  thus 
produced. 

(2)  “ Ki  ho  ” is  also  the  name  of  a nymph 
w'ho,  according  to  Greek  fable,  was  trans- 
formed into  a rock,  b‘  cause  her  talkative- 
ness hii)d>  red  Juno  from  overhearing 
.fove’.s  converse  wich  the  nymphs.  81ia 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  power  of  repeat- 
ing the  last  v.’ord  she  heard.  Another 
Greek  myth  makes  ” Echo”  pine  away 
ontil  only  her  voice  is  left,  because  of  her 
love  for  Narcissus. 

ECK,  JOHANN  VON,  b.  Ild6  at  Eck,  in 
Swabia,  d.  1043  ; a clever  controversialist, 
and  a somewhat  self-opinionated  oppo- 
nent of  the  teaching  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  He  took  part  in  publio 
disputations  with  these  reformers,  and 
made  three  journeys  to  Rome  to  obtain 
a papal  bull  against  them.  He  is  sus- 
pected of  vanity  and  low  motives. 

ECLIPSE,  a famous  race-horse  unbeaten 
in  any  of  its  eighteen  races.  Mr.  O’Kelly 
undertook  to  place  the  horses  in  bis  first 
race  in  1769,  and  his  declaration  “ Echpse 
first,  the  rest  nowhere,”  was  justified  by 
the  result, 

ECLIPSES  (1)  of  the  moon  occur 
whenever  that  satellite  passes  wholly  or 
partially  through  the  cone  of  shadow 
formed  by  the  earth;  (2)  of  the  sun  are 
caused  by  the  interception  of  all  or  part 
of  the  sun’s  surface  by  the  passage  of  the 
moon  between  it  and  the  earth. 

ECLIPTIC,  the  great  circle  traced 
among  the  fixed  stars  by  the  sun’s  annual 
apparent  retrograde  motion.  This  circle 
was  anciently  divided  into  twelve  stages, 
known  as  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
each  was  named  after  a prominent 
constellation  within  the  area  of  the 
sign. 

ECONOBHCS,  the  science  that  treats  of 
the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing its  production,  oonsuniption,  distri- 
bution, and  exchange. 

E'CXIADOR.  A republican  State  on  the 
west  of  South  America,  and  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  equator.  It  contains  several 
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of  tlie  higtiest  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
including  Chimborazo  (21,525  feet),  and 
Cotopaxi  (19,613  feet.)  Guayaquil  is  the 
chief  port  and  Quito  the  chief  inland  city. 

EDD  A,  the  name  given  to  two  Ice- 
landic works,  one  in  verse  the  other  in 
prose,  dating  from  the  13th  century. 
They  are  our  source  of  information  about 
Scandinavian  mythology. 

EDDY,  MRS.,  b.  1821,  Brookline,  Mass,  ; 
founder  of  Christian  Science,  a movement 
which  starting  in  Masso/Chusetts,  1886,  is 
now  widely  spread.  In  1907  she  was 
decorated  by  the  French  Government  as 
an  Officier  d’ Academic,  and  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  her  fellow-citizens  in  America, 
liefer  to  Christian  Science  in  Index. 

EDDYSTONE,  three  ridges  of  rock  in 
the  fairway  from  Start  Point  to  the  Lizard, 
and  therefore  necessarily  a place  for  a 
light-house.  The  first  two  light-houses 
were  of  wood ; the  one  was  washed  away, 
the  other  burnt.  Smeaton’s  celebrated 
stone  erection  lasted  from  1759  until 
1882,  when  the  present  building  was 
erected.  Ho  dovetailed  his  granite  blocks 
into  the  rock  and  to  one  another,  but  the 
undermining  of  the  foundations  at  length 
rendered  a new  site  necessary,  and  his 
work  has  Lad  to  be  superseded.  The 
upper  part  of  this  celebrated  light-house 
has  been  re-crected  on  Plymouth  H oe.  The 
I)reseat  light-house  is  133  feet  above  the 
rock,  and  can  be  seen  for  upwards  of  1 7 miles 

EDELWEISS,  “ noble-white,”  a peren- 
nial plant  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
order  as  the  daisy.  It  grows  in  the  high 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  an^  in  parts  of 
Austria  and  Siberia,  usually  in  places 
dim  cult  of  acce.ss. 

EDEN.  (1)  The  residence  of  our  first 
parents.  I'or  Eden,  Milton  uses  the  name 
Paradise,  a Greek  adaptation  of  a Persian 
word  meaning  a park  or  walled  gai’den.  The 
conception  of  the  garden  and  of  the  tree 
of  life  occurs  widely  in  eastern  tradition, 
but  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  is  a Hebrew  conception  which  elevates 
the  narrative  to  a moral  significance. 
(2)  A river  that  passes  by  Appleby  and 
Carlisle  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Firth 
after  a course  of  40  miles. 

EDENTA'TA,  lit.  “toothless,”  a mis- 
leading term  applied  to  an  order  of 
mammals  including  sloths,  ant-eaters, 
and  armadillos. 

EDGAR,  King  of  Englan(L  969-975, 
known  as  the  “ peaceful."  His  reign  was 
a time  of  national  prosperity ; the  Danes 
were  peaceful,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Dunstan,  tlio  work  of  reform  and  con- 
solidation was  carried  out  effectually. 

EDGAR  ATHELING,  grandson  6f  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  and  heir  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  was  supeiseded  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  1066. 

EDGEHILL,  a bleak  ridge  of  hills  north- 
west of  Oxford,  where  Charles  I.  met  the 
parliamentary  troops  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  an  indecisive  encoimtcr  on  Sunday, 
23rd  October,  1642.  This  was  the  first 
battle  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

EDGEWORTH,  MARIA,  a novelist,  Ik 
1767,  d.  1849;  tlie  lifelong  comi-ade  of 
her  father,  for  W'Lose  sake  sl\o  refrained 
from  marriage.  Hear  masterpieces  of  Irish 
life  are  Castle  Rnckrent  and  The  Absentee. 
She  was  a friend  of  Scott,  and  was  muc^ 
lionised  in  London  and  Paris. 

EDIBLE  BIRDS’  NESTS  are  found  in 
Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Eastern  Arclu- 
pelago.  They  are  formed  of  tlie  mucus 
secreted  in  the  highly  developed  salivary 
glands  of  a kind  of  Swift,  which  thus  cou- 
stiucts  a nest  that  looks  like  isinglass. 
Tiic  Chinese  use  them  for  making  soups. 

EDICT  01’  NANTES.  Tliis  was  issued  by 
Henry  IV.  of  Franco  on  30th  April,  1598, 
securing  freedom  of  religious  usages  to 
ell  Protestants  In  Franco,  and  opening  all 
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offlcial  appointment?  to  tlicm.  its  re- 
vocation in  1685,  by  Louis  XIT.,  was 
disastrous  to  Ikance,  os  It  led  to  tlie 
voluntary  exile  of  thousands  of  her 
worthiest  subjects. 

EDUnSURGH  is  unique  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  it- 
picturesque  beauty  and  historical  interest. 
It  is  situated  about  two  miles  south  of  tiif- 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  consists  of  tlie  O'.o 
Town  and  the  New  Town.  Tlie  foiTner 
stands  on  the  ground  between  .Arthur’s 
Seat  and  the  Castle  Rock,  with  the  HiiZh 
Street  occupyifig  the  ridge  between  the 
Ca«tle  and  Iloiyrood  Palace.  Tlic  N' 
Town  is  separated  from  it  by  a valley  laid 
out  in  public  gardens,  with  Princes  Street 
flanked  by  Calton  Hill  as  its  rn..;;: 
thoroughfare.  Among  the  public  buildiru..- 
may  be  mentioned  the  Castle,  St.  Giles’s 
Cathedral,  Holyrood  Palace,  Parliament 
Hou.se,  and  the  National  Gallery.  Edin- 
burgh abounds  in  college.?,  schools  and 
philauthroiiic  institution-^.  It  has  a famou'? 
university  dating  from  1.782,  and  is  tiic 
home  of  the  learned  societies  of  SooUano. 

EDISON,  Thomas  Alva,  a celebrated 
American  inventor,  b.  at  Milan,  Ohio. 
1847.  At  the  ago  of  twelve  be  was  a newiu 
boy  and  afterwards  a telegraph  operator. 
Among  his  numerous  inventions  are  many 
telegraphic  appliances  ol  great  value,  the 
phonograph,  megaphone,  electric  pen.  and 
incaindcacent  electric  light. 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE,  the  brave  son  ol 
Ethclred  the  I'nready,  foimht,  oii  l.'i.? 
father’s  death,  with  Canute  for  Uie  Enudi^h 
crown.  After  much  indeci.-ive  fightir.i,’ 
the  two  rivals  a;rrecd  to  divide  England 
between  them.  About  a month  afior  this 
partition  of  the  kingdom,  Edmund  died, 
1016,  leaving  Cannh?  sole  king. 

EDMUND,  SAINT,  a king  of  tJie  Enot 
Angliaus,  kUled  by  the  Danes  in  87<.>, 
because  he  refused  to  abjure  his  faith. 
The  monastery  and  town  of  .St.  Ediuunds- 
burv  rose  round  liLs  place  of  btiriul. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR,  King  of 
England,  1012-1066 ; educated  in  Nor- 
mandy ; married  Edith,  the  daughter  cf 
Godw  in,  died  childless,  aud  wo.?  succeeded 
by  Harold,  Godwin’s  son.  Tlie  English 
laws  were  codified  in  his  reign.  Ho  w.as 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he 
had  founded.  He  was  c inonized  iu  1161. 

EDV/ARD  THE  ELDER,  son  of  .Hfrod 
tlie  Great ; king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
001-925  ; co-operated  w'ith  his  sister 
EthelQaeda  in  coercing  the  Danes  to  sub- 
mission ; became  master  of  the  Danelagh 
and  overlord  of  the  Northern  counties. 

EDWARD  THE  MARTYR,  b.  96S. 
succeeded  Edgar  as  King  of  England  in 
975  ; was  supported  by  Dunstau  and 
thwarted  by  his  stepmother  Elfrida,  by 
whoso  orders  ho  was  murdered,  979, 

EDWARD  L,  b.  at  Westminster,  1239  ; 
King  of  England,  1272-1397  ; son  of 
Henry  HI.  and  Eleanor  of  I’rovence  ; 
defeated  Simon  de  Moutfort  at  Evesham, 
1265  ; conquered  Wales  ; made  Balliol 
King  of  Scotland  ; made  war  on  Balliol. 
and  brought  the  Coronation  stono  from 
Scone ; defeated  and  subsequently  ex- 
ecuted Wallace ; instituted  many  con- 
stitutional reforms ; died  on  his  way  to 
Scotland  vowing  vengeance  on  tho  Soots, 
1307. 

EDWARD  IL,  b.  ,<it  Oarnarvon,  1284  ; 
King  of  England,  1307-27  ; sou  cf 
Edward  I.  and  Eleanor ; fell  under  tho 
iuthienco  of  a favourite.  Gaveston ; de- 
feated by  Brnoo  at  Bannockburn,  1314 ; 
murdered  n.t  Berkeley  Castle,  1327, 

EDWARD  in.,  b.  at  Windsor,  1312; 
King  of  England,  1327-77  ; sou  of  Edward 
II.  and  Isabella  of  Franco  ; won,  w Itli  his 
son  the  Black  Ifriuco,  a great  victory  over 
tho  French  at  Crecy,  1316  ; took  Calais, 
1347;  signed  the  treaty  of  Brotigny,  1300. 


EDWARD  IV..  b.  at  Houen,  1441.  ILi- 
father  was  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  claim 
to  tlie  crowTi  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
-’ave  rise  to  the  wars  of  the  Ti..' 

Duke  was  defeated  and  glAin  at  Wakefield ; 
but  Ids  son,  on  gaining  a decisive  victo.'’y 
at  Mortimer’s  Cross,  was  cro’.vncJ  King. 
1461.  He  was  d.nven  for  a s .trt  time 
from  the  throne  by  the  Earl  of  Warwirh, 
wliom  he  aftorwar'is  overthrew  at  Lnrnet, 
14  71.  Tliis  victory,  foiiowo-d  by  anoti^er 
it  Tewkesbury,  seate-i  him  firmly  on  tna 
throne  until  hLs  death  in  1483. 

EDWA^  V.,  b.  at  Westminster.  1470  : 
King  of  England,  April-.Iune,  : s-oa 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woo-Jviiie; 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  June,  14i3,  by 
order  of  his  unde,  Richard  III. 

EDWARD  VI.,  b.  at  Hampton  Cotn't, 
1537  ; King  of  England,  1547-I>3  ; toa  of 
Henry  VHl.  and  Jane  Seymour ; being 
a minor,  a regent  was  appoint»id  to  cairy 
on  the  goveru-menu  lie  took  a wnrm 

■ interest  in  tlie  Reformation,  and  wilier  i 
I the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lom-nie 
1 -Mary,  his  dJest  half  sistex,  was  a Roni.-n 
I Catholic. 

EDWARD  VIL.  ddest  son  of  Qu*x;n 
j Victoria  and  AlUart,  Prince  Conso.-t, 
I by  the  Grace  of  God  of  ihe  Ur.itt  l 
, Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  aiiJ  Ireland, 

■ and  of  the  Briu.sh  Dominiotk  beyond  t'no 
: .Seas,  King,  Defendtr  of  t;.J  E,tith, 

I Emperor  of  India,”  was  born  at  Bnekiug- 
I i:  .in  i'alacf,  Nov.  ‘jf.i.  l-'il.  i.nd  died  at 
1 Buddngham  1' Al.i-.'e.  M'ly  I't;..  He 

' limrrird.  .V  .r.  u ! th,  .V.,' '.ra. 

j eldest  daughter  of  i:ie  King  of  Denmark  ; 
I in  1859  visiud  Italy  and  Spuin.  in  i860  tlm 

States  and  Canada,  in  1862  th.o  Holy  Land 
[ (with  Dean  Stanley),  in  186'J  iixyt't,  in 
1S7.7  India,  \»!KTe  he  rvmuir.e  1 17  weeks. 

! In  lS87und  1>97  much  of  tl.e  ri'sponsibiiity 
I of  the  Jubilee  .and  l)iamo;ul  Jubiltv  of  the 
Quien  fell  t'j  him.  2JCcr  Inis 
, death,  in  18<'>1,  he  had  os  Prince  of  ..it’s 
j to  .support  or  fill  tJiC  plae-e  of  the  Queen  on 
I many  iK-easioiiS  of  public  intvro^'L.  His 
recovery  fro"i  a serious  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  In  liil  was  the  ovvasion  of  a 
mcniorublc  rublio  Thank.sgiving  at  St, 
Paul’s.  It)  1892  tho  lYinco  and  Princcs-s 
suffered  a heaN-y  blow  by  tho  deatli  of 
their  eldest  son,  tho  Duke  of  Ghnrcuco  and 
Avondale.  An  unsucccs.sful  :npt  w .s 
made  upon  tho  IMuct'’.?  life  tis  he  w..,? 
passing  through  Rnussels  by  a young 
fanatic,  Sipido,  April  -ith.  IS'.Kh 

In  1901  he  suci.'eeded  to  the  throne  as 
Edward  VII.,  and  two  months  later  s.iw 
the  departure  of  the  Prince  and  Prince.ss 
of  Wales  on  tlie  " Uphir”  toinaugunne  tiie 
confederation  of  tlio  Australian  Colouict?, 
and  to  visit  Nesv  Zealand,  tlie  Cape,  and 
Canada.  A sudden  attack  of  perityphlitis 
caused  a postponement  of  the  King's 
Coronation  from  June  26ih.  1002.  until 
August  9th.  On  October  25th  a Koy.il 
Progress  wa.s  made  through  London,  and 
tho  King  and  Queen  attended  on  the 
following  Sund.ay  a Public  Thanksgiving 
at  SL  Paul’s.  In  January,  1903.  the 
King  w as  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India  at 
a great  Durbar  held  by  Lord  Cur/ou  at 
Delhi.  In  the  summer,  the  King  vi.sitod 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Paris,  and  received 
a most  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  French 
President  came  to  England  as  tho  guest  of 
tho  King  in  July,  and  tho  King  aud  Quoen 
of  Italy  in  November.  The  Kaiser  and 
Kaisorin  camo  on  a visit  to  Kimt  Edward 
iu  November,  1907.  King  Edward  and 
Queon  Alo.’caudni  paid  a state  visit  to  the 
German  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Borlui, 
Eobruary.  1909. 

Edward  VII.  was  popular  with  ovory 
cla-ss  ol  tho  British  people.  His  s\'.rnpulous 
and  untiring  attontiou  to  tho  duties  of  his 
position  as  Ih’inco  of  Wales  fitted  him  to 
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(X'oupy  the  throne  with  brilliant  success. 
As  a lover  of  outdoor  life,  of  agriculture 
and  sport,  and  as  an  ardent  Freemason, 
he  rellected  tlie  charaeterisLic  tastes  ol 
the  majority  of  his  subjeets.  As  a patron 
of  the  theatre,  of  art.  and  of  letters,  he 
did  much  to  encourage  the  pursuits  of 
culture.  His  zeal  in  the  interest  of 
hospitals,  in  the  question  of  housing  the 
poor,  was  unbounded.  In  1897  he  founded 
the  King  Edward  Hospital  Fund.  But  it 
is  chie.dy  in  regard  to  his  wonderful  in- 
fluence in  international  diplomacy,  so 
remarkably  in  evidence  in  the  Anglo- 
French  Treaty  of  1894.  th?vt  his  name  will 
live  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
kings.  His  sudden  death  plunged  the 
w'hole  Empire  into  mourning.  The  affec- 
tion of  his  people  was  strikingly  demon- 
strated by  the  crowds  wliich  attended  the 
public  lying-in-state  of  the  dead  king  in 
Westminster  Hall  on  May  17  th,  18th,  and 
19th.  Upon  each  of  these  days  the 
thousands  of  people  w'ho  were  aw'aiting 
their  turn  to  be  admitted  into  the  Hall, 
formed  at  times  a queue  of  nearly  five  miles 
in  length.  The  king’s  body  was  borne  on 
the  same  gun  carriage  which  bore  Queen 
Victoria  to  her  last  resting  place,  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  London 
to  Paddington,  and  thence  by  train  to 
Windsor  whore  he  w'as  buried  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  May  20th,  1910.  As  an 
instance  of  the  regard  in  w'hich  King 
Edward  was  held  abroad,  no  less  than  eight 
foreign  monarchs  including  the  Kaiser  of 
Germany,  followed  his  coffin  in  the  funeral 
cortf'ge,  in  addition  to  a dazzling  array  of 
princes  and  potentates,  whilst  unpre- 
cedented crowds  assembled  in  the  capital 
to  watch  the  last  progress  of  their  dead  king . 
The  achie^nnents  of  King  Edward  in  thepro- 
motion  and  maintenance  of  international 
peace  have  won  for  him  the  well-deserved 
title  of  “ Edward,  the  Peacemaker.” 

EDWARD,  Prince  of  Wales,  known  as 
the  Black  Prince,  b.  at  Woodstock,  1330  ; 
d.  1376  ; eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  (See 
Black  Prince). 

EDWARDS,  JOHN  PASSMORE,  h.  in 
Cornwall,  1824.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  joined  the  staff  of  a London  publishing 
house,  and  eventually  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  London  Echo,  the  Building 
Eews,  English  Mechanic,  and  Weekly 
Times.  From  1880  to  1885  he  represented 
Salisbury  in  Parliament,  but  he  is  best 
known  for  his  philanthropic  works. 

EGALITE,  PHILIPPE,  (Due  d’Orl6ans), 
b.  at  St,  Cloud,  1714,  guffiotined,  1793 ; 
a^ociated  himself  with  the  revolutionary 
party  and  adopted  this  name  ; voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king  and  himself  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins. 

EGBERT,  king  of  Wessex,  802-37. 
TTis  authority  as  overlord  of  all  England 
was  acknowledged  in  827. 

EGGISCHHORN,  a mountain  near  the 
head  of  the  Pffione  Valley  in  Switzerland  ; 
height  9,625  feet, 

EGYPT  proper  reaches  southwards  from 
the  Mediterranean  up  the  Nile  Valley 
as  far  as  Wady  Haifa,  near  the  second 
cataract,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea 
on  the  east,  and  desert  on  the  west. 
South  of  Assouan  and  Egypt  proper  lies 
the  Soudanese  Province  with  its  capital 
at  Khartoum.  Egypt  is  entirely  an 
agricultural  country,  and  its  cultivable 
land  is  narrowly  confined  to  the  irrigated 
tracts  along  the  Nile  that  are  affected  by 
the  annual  flood.  The  floods  occur  with 
great  regularity  euch  June,  and  last  until 
September.  No  rain  falls  in  Egypt,  the 
floods  being  entirely  brought  about  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  river.  The  width  of 
fertile  soil  varies  from  120  miles  to  12  or 
15,  and  much  h.^iA  been  done  of  late  years 
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to  regulate  and  utilise  the  water  by  the 
erection  of  dams,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
at  Assouan  (see  Assouan).  The  population 
of  Egypt  proper  is  about  10  millions. 

The  history  of  Egypt  reaches  back  to 
B.c.  5000.  Between  that  date  and  B.C.  332 
were  31  dynasties,  ol  which  the  Ptolemaic 
was  the  last.  The  great  pyramids  were 
built  in  the  fourth  dynasty,  3000  B.C.  The 
1 9th  dynasty  was  the  greatest  of  all,  and 
Rameses  II.,  its  greatest  representative, 
was  the  builder  of  the  wonderful  temples 
at  Luxor,  Karnak,  and  Abydos,  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression,  but  there  is  little  monumental 
evidence  that  bears  upon  Israelitish 
history  at  all.  Under  Alexander,  B.C. 
332,  Egypt  came  under  Greek  influence, 
and  Alexandria  became  a famous  seat  of 
learning.  The  country  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century 
A.D.,  and  Cairo  was  founded  in  969  In 
1250,  the  Mamelukes  usurped  supreme 
power,  and  wielded  it  in  a creditable 
manner.  The  Turks  succeeded  them  by 
conquest  in  1517,  and  three  centuries  of 
weak  misrule  resulted.  In  1798  the 
country  was  invaded  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte,  but  they  were  expelled  with 
the  aid  of  the  English  in  1801.  A_n  era  of 
tyrannous  activity  commenced  under 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  became  Pasha  in  1806. 
M.  de  Lesseps  completed,  1869,  the  Suez 
Canal  under  IsmaU  Pasha,  the  grandson 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  first  possessor  of  the 
title  of  Khedive.  Ismail  began  a series  of 
great  internal  improvements,  and  met  his 
financial  difficulties  by  selling  177,000 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  to  England. 
In  1880  Egyptian  finance  was  placed 
under  international  control,  and  in  1882 
a national  rebellion  against  Europeans 
began  with  a massacre  at  Alexandria. 
The  British  bombarded  Alexandria  and 
defeated  the  rebels  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  From 
that  time  British  influence  has  been 
predominant  in  Egypt,  and  wonders  have 
been  worked  in  economical,  administra- 
tive, and  social  reform.  The  treaty 
signed  in  April,  1904,  by  France  and 
England  has  given  to  England  the  right  to 
administer  the  surplus  of  £5,000,000 
accumulated  by  the  International  (laisse  de 
la  Dette,  and  has  given  a frank  recognition 
of  the  predominance  of  British  interests 
in  Egypt. 

EERENBREITSTEIN,  a town  and 
fortress  of  6,000  inhabitants  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  connected  with 
Coblentz  by  a bridge  of  boats.  The 
fortress  looks  down  on  the  river  from  a 
sheer  height  of  387  feet. 

EIDER  DUCK,  a bird  common  in  the 
North  of  both  hemispheres,  which  lines 
its  nest  vith  ite  own  feathers.  These 
feathers  grow  specially  during  the  breeding 
season  and  are  much  prized  for  bedding. 

EIFFEL  TOWER,  a colossal  iron 
structure  built  1887-9,  by  Gustave  Eiffel, 
on  the  Champs-de-Mars,  in  Paris.  It  is 
985  feet  high,  is  of  three  stories  and  served 
by  lilts.  It  cost  the  State  £60,000  and  the 
designer  £140,000,  which  he  hoped  to 
recover  from  admission  fees  during  a 
twenty  years’  concession. 

EIKON  BASIL  IKE  (i-ke),  a work 
published  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  by  whom  it  was  supposed  to 
be  written.  It  is  an  autobiographical 
review  of  the  king’s  life,  and  is  almost 
certainly  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Gauden, 
who  became  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

EISTEDDFOD,  an  assembly  or  congress 
of  bards  and  rffinstrels  held  periodically 
in  V/ales. 

ELBA,  a Mediterranean  island  belonging 
to  Italy,  and  lying  between  that  country 
and  Corsica.  It  is  mountainous  and 
produces  iron  ore.  Napoleon  was  an  exile 
here  from  May,  1814,  to  February,  1815. 
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ELBE,  THE,  rises  in  Bohemia,  and  Joins 
the  North  Sea  after  a course  of  725  miles. 
It  IS  navigable  to  Prague,  via  the  Moldau. 
It  connects  Hamburg  by  canals  with 
Berlin,  and  is  the  main  means  of  inter- 
course in  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  parts  of  Europe.  Its  course 
through  “ Saxon  Switzerland  ” is  most 
beautiful. 

ELBERFELD,  16  miles  from  Dilsseldorf, 
on  a tributary  of  the  Rhine,  is  a busy, 
manufacturing  centre.  It  has  large 
cotton  factories,  supports  a great  local 
weaving  industry,  and  is  also  an  engineer- 
ing centre. 

ELBRUZ  or  ELBURZ,  (1)  The  highest 
peak  in  the  Caucasus  (18,300  feet).  (2)  A 
range  of  mountains  extending  for  450 
miles  along  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

EL  DORADO,  a region  of  fabulous 
wealth  existing  in  the  imaginations  of 
Spanish  and  English  adventurers  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  supposed  to 
lie  about  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  in 
South  America.  An  account,  in  1540,  by 
Orellana  of  his  voyage  down  the  Amazon 
and  his  discoveries  led  to  this  belief. 

ELEANOR  OF  CASTILE,  wife  of 
Edward  I.,  d.  at  Grantham,  1290.  Twelve 
memorial  crosses  are  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Edward  I.  at  places  where  the 
body  of  his  wife  rested  on  the  v/ay  to 
Westminster.  Three  of  these  remain  at 
Walsham,  Northampton,  and  Geddington. 

ELECTRIC  ACCUMULATORS.  See 
Electric  Motor  Cars. 

ELECTRIC  BELLS  for  household  pur- 
poses are  generally  set  in  motion  by 
a current  of  electricity  supplied  by  a dry 
cell  or  battery.  In  its  course  through 
the  apparatus  the  current  converts  a core 
of  soft  iron  into  an  electro-magnet  (see 
Magnetism).  This  attracts  a steel  arm  to 
which  the  hammer  is  attached,  draws  it 
forward  and  causes  the  hammer  to  strike 
the  gong.  The  forward  movement  of  the 
arm  withdraws  it  from  contact  with  a 
screw  through  which  the  cm’rent  had  been 
continued,  and  thus  causes  a break  in  the 
circuit.  The  magnet  loses  its  induced 
magnetism,  the  arm  is  set  free,  and  its 
elasticity  restores  it  to  its  former  position. 
Contact  is  again  established,  the  soft  iron 
remagnetised,  and  there  is  another  blow 
of  the  hammer  against  the  gong.  These 
operations  continue  as  long  as  the  current 
is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  cell. 

ELFiCTRlC  CABLES  for  establishing 
telegraploic  communication  between 
countries  separated  by  the  ocean,  or  for 
conveying  the  cm-rent  underground  for 
purposes  of  electric  lighting  or  traction, 
consist  usually  of  a core  of  several  strands 
of  the  purest  copper  wire  covered  with 
a sheath  of  insulating  and  protecting 
material.  The  outer  strands  are  wound 
spirally  round  a central  wire.  The 
insulating  material  consists  of  layers  of 
gutta-percha,  vulcanised  india-rubber, 
jute  soaked  in  tar,  oiled  paper,  etc.  For 
protection  the  cable  is  covered  with  a 
sheath  of  steel  wire  or  ribbon,  or  encased 
in  lead.  Underground  cables  are  further 
protected  by  being  laid  in  earthenware  or 
iron  pipes  or  iron  troughs  filled  in  with  pitch 

ELECTRIC  CONDUCTORS  are  sub- 
stances that  permit  the  free  flow  of 
electricity.  The  best  are  silver  and  copper 
while  all  the  metals,  charcoal,  and  v/ater 
are  good  conductors.  The  human  body, 
cotton,  and  dry  wool  are  partial  con- 
ductors. 

ELECTRIC  FISHES.  The  Electric  Eel, 
the  African  Cat  Fish,  and  the  Electric 
Ray  have  the  power  of  discharging  an 
electric  shock  sufficient  at  times  to  disable 
a man.  The  currents  have  all  the  usual 
characteristics  of  electricity,  and  find 
their  origin  in  a peculiar  modification  of 
muscqlar  tissue.  The  organs  axe  excited 
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by  nerve  action  from  the  brain,  and  are 
exhausted  by  a series  of  discharges. 

ELECTRIC  mSULATORS,  or  non- 
conductors, are  substances  that  resist  the 
flow  of  an  electric  current.  Among  the 
most  effective  insulators  are  dry  air. 
glass,  paralEn.  ebonite,  shellac,  gutta- 
percha. silk,  wool,  and  oils. 

ELECTRICITY.  Science  is  still  unable 
to  give  a deiiaite  answer  to  the  question, 
“ What  is  Electricity  ? ” Erom  the  fact 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  it  flows 
from  one  point  to  anotlier,  it  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  electric  fluid,  though  it 
resembles  no  otlier  known  fluid  except  in 
this  one  particular.  It  was  long  con- 
sidered a form  of  energy,  but  recent 
investigations  have  disproved  this  theory, 
and  rather  suggest  that  Electricity  is 
the  basis  of  every  form  of  matter. 

Ancient  Greek  philosophers  knew  that 
a piece  of  amber,  when  rubbed,  possessed 
the  power  of  attracting  and  then 
repelling  light  bodies.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  IGth  century.  Dr.  Parker  dis- 
covered that  a large  number  of  other 
substances,  including  the  diamond  glass, 
sulphur,  sealing-wax,  and  resin  possessed 
the  same  property.  Later  it  was  observed 
that  a flash  of  light  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  cracking  sound  was  obtained  when 
higlffy  electrified  bodies  were  discharged, 
suggesting-  in  miniature  the  lightning 
flash  and  the  accompanying  thunder. 
Machines  were  constructed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Electricity  in  larger  quantities. 
A cylinder  of  glass,  or  a disc  of  plate-glass, 
was  made  to  revolve  against  a cushion  of 
leather  coated  with  an  amalgam  of  zinc  or 
tin,  and  the  charge  of  Electricity  thus 
generated  was  collected  on  a hollow  metal 
cylinder  mounted  upon  a glass  leg,  and 
known  as  the  'prime  conductor.  Improve- 
ments in  frictional  machines  were  intro- 
duced by  Holtz  and  Wimshurst. 

The  next  important  development  was 
due  to  Volta,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Pavia.  He  placed  a clean  sheet  of 
zinc  and  another  of  copper  in  a vessel 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
found  that,  when  the  two  metal  plates 
were  connected  by  a short  length  of 
copper  wire,  a current  of  Electricity 
flowed  through  the  wire  from  the  copper 
plate  to  the  zinc,  and  that  the  latter 
riowly  wasted  away,  while  a few  bubbles 
of  hydrogen  gas  collected  on  the  former. 
The  energy  necessary  to  drive  the  current 
through  the  wire  is  due  to  the  chemical 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  known  as  a cell.  The 
copper  strip,  whence  the  current  starts 
through  the  wire  is  called  the  positive  pole, 
and  the  zinc  strip  the  negative  pole.  Zinc 
and  platinum,  or  zinc  and  carbon,  also 
form  good  combinations  for  cells.  A 
combination  of  two  or  more  such  cells  is 
called  a battery. 

An  experiment  performed  by  Faraday 
in  1830  before  the  Royal  Society  has 
produced  far-reaching  results.  A length 
of  copper  wire  was  coiled  many  times 
round  a hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  the  ends 
carried  a short  distance  along  the  table, 
and  wound  into  another  coil  over  which 
a magnetic  needle  was  suspended  by  a 
silken  thread.  When  the  demonstrator 
passed  a bar  magnet  into  the  hollow  of 
the  first  coil,  the  needle  v/as  seen  to 
oscillate.  While  the  magnet  remained 
at  rest  within  the  coil  the  needle  occupied 
its  normal  position.  The  same  results 
followed  if  the  magnet  was  fixed  and  the 
coil  moved  forward  and  backward  over  it, 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  increasing  as 
the  movements  of  the  coil  became  more 
rapid.  The  experiment  proved  that 
the  movement  of  a coil  of  wire  in  a mag- 
netic field — that  is,  the  space  around 
^ magnet  within  which  t}ie  magnetic 


force  acts — ^induced  a current  of  Electricity 
in  the  wire,  and  that  the  strength  of  the 
induced  current  iiicreased  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  motion.  The  apparatus  used 
contained  all  the  es.sentials  of  the  modern 
dynamo,  in  w’hich  the  current  is  induced 
by  causing  coils  of  wire  to  revolve  very 
rapidly  in  a magnetic  field.  By  thD  means 
Electricity  is  produced  on  a commercial 
scale,  and  electric  lighting  and  locomotion 
are  rendered  [iracticable. 

ELECTRIC  LAUNCHES.  See  Electric 
Motor  Cars. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.  For  the  light- 
ing of  public  places  the  electricity  is 
produced  at  a generating  station  by  means 
of  dynamos,  and  conveyed  to  the  various 
lamps  by  cables  laid  in  pipes  under  the 
ground.  For  a powerful  light  arc  lamps 
are  used.  Two  pencils  of  artificial  coke- 
carbon,  called  electrodes  are  keiit  end  to  end 
and  almost  in  contact.by  some  mechanism. 
After  contact  the  current  is  able  to  leap  the 
arc  or  short  distance  between  the  electrodes, 
and,  in  doing  so,  volatilises  a small  portion 
of  the  carbon  between  the  points.  The 
carbon  vapour  becomes  so  intensely  heated 
that  a flint  would  melt  if  placed  in  the  arc. 
The  carbon  points  also  become  very  hot 
and,  being  solid,  emit  a brighter  light  than 
the  arc  iteelf.  For  smaller  lights  incan- 
descent electric  lamjjs  are  used.  Car- 
bonised filaments  mounted  on  conducting 
wires  are  sealed  into  glass  bulbs  which  are 
then  exhausted  of  air.  The  passage  of 
the  current  raises  the  filaments  to  a white 
heat.  The  light  emitted  varies  from  two 
to  fifty  candles,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  lamp.  The  Board  of  Trade  unit,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  is  a quantity  of 
electricity  sufficient  to  sustain  a sixteen 
candle  power  light  for  thirteen  hours. 

ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTION.  The  various 
systems  of  electric  traction  as  applied  to 
trains  and  trams  have  certain  points  in 
common.  (1)  A Poicer  Station  where  the 
Electricity  is  generated  by  means  of 
dynamos.  (2)  Some  means  of  conveying 
the  Electricity  from  the  generating 
station  to  any  point  on  the  system,  (o)  A 
contrivance  known  as  a “ Motor,”  for 
reconverting  the  Electricity  into  engine 
power,  and  so  producing  motion.  In  the 
case  of  trains,  the  Motor  is  often  placed  on 
the  engine,  while  with  regard  to  trams,  it  is 
slung  underneath  the  car.  Its  action 
depends  on  the  principle  that  a current  of 
electricity  passing  through  a wire  placed  in 
a magnetic  field  causes  the  wire  to  move. 
In  the  “ Overhead  System  ” of  trams  the 
Electricity  is  conveyed  along  stout  wires 
mounted  on  poles  and  conducted  to  the 
Motor  by  a long  arm  known  as  a “trolley.” 
This  is  the  system  most  commonly  in  use, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  a much  smaller 
initial  cost.  The  “Conduit  System”  is  at 
work  on  the  L.0.0.  lines  in  South  London, 
the  first  section  of  which  w'as  opened  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  May, 
1903  ; and  on  a short  section  in  Bourne- 
mouth, In  this  system  the  electric 
conductors  are  T shaped  rails  of  soft 
metal,  laid  on  insulators  in  a concrete 
conduit.  The  Motors  pick  up  the  Elec- 
tricity by  means  of  a “ plough  ” trailing 
in  the  rear  of  each  car,  and  reaching  down 
to  the  conductor  through  a narrow  slit  in 
the  ground.  In  the  case  of  trains  the 
current  is  usually  conveyed  along  a 
third  metal  placed  between  the  other 
two. 

ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CARS.  The  current 
for  the  propulsion  of  electric  launches 
and  electric  motor  cars  is  derived  from 
accumulators.  These  consist  of  plates  of 
lead  coated  with  red-lead  or  some  other 
oxide  of  the  metal,  and  placed  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  passage  of  a strong 
current  of  electricity  through  such  a cell 
gives  rise  to  certain  chemical  changes  iii 


the  plates,  and,  on  disconnecting  the  wires 
which  conveyed  the  charge,  they  mav 
remain  for  several  days  in  such  a condition, 
thus  storing  up  the  enersy  of  the  current. 
Hence,  such  a contrivance  is  sometimes 
called  a storage  battery.  If,  however,  the 
[ilates  are  connected  by  a wire,  it  is  found 
that  another  chemical  change  takes  place  ; 
the  plates  gradually  regain  their  former 
condition  and,  during  the  time  this 
second  change  takes  place,  a current  of 
electricity  passes  along  the  wire  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
charging  current  entered.  When  the 
car  is  required  for  use,  the  accumulators 
are  connected  with  the  motor,  and  the 
motion  of  the  latter  is  transmitted  to  the 
wheels.  The  disadvantages  of  the  system 
are,  the  initial  cost  of  the  accumulators, 
their  comparatively  short  period  of 
effective  service,  the  need  for  frequent 
recharging,  and  the  time  taken  in  the  opera- 
tion. Further,  the  weight  of  the  apparatus 
amounts  in  some  cases  to  more  than 
half  the  total  weight  of  the  car.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
accumulators  of  lighter  materials,  and 
Edison  has  recently  patented  a cell  in 
which  nickel  plates,  nickel  oxide,  and 
finely  divided  iron  replace  the  lead  of  the 
ordinary  pattern.  The  cell  appears  to 
have  a greater  capacity  than  usual  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  but  at  present 
it  has  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.  Cooke  and 
Wlieatstone  brought  the  first  form  of 
their  needle  telegraph  into  practical  use 
in  London  in  1837,  though  many  systems 
of  transmitting  signals  through  wires  had 
been  invented  before  that  time.  In  the 
single-needle  instrument  a magnetic 
needle  lightly  hung  in  a vertical  position 
is  siuTounded  by  a coil  of  wire.  The 
needle  is  deflected  to  the  right  or  left, 
when  a current  of  Electricity  is  passed 
through  the  wire  in  the  one  duection  or  in 
the  other,  and  a combination  of  move- 
ments to  the  right  or  left  indicates  a 
certain  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  whole 
of  the  letters  are  comprised  in  a code  of 
movements  understood  by  the  operators. 
The  cmTent  is  provided  by  a battery  of 
several  cells  linked  together.  To  send 
currents  in  either  duection  through  the 
coil,  two  projecting  levers,  known  as 
“ signalling  keys  ” or  “ tappers,”  are 
fixed  to  the  instrument  and  the  tappers  at 
one  end  of  the  line  work  the  instrument 
at  the  other.  [See  TT’uf/csx  Telegraphy.'] 

ELECTRIC  WIRING  for  the  lighting  of 
house.s  consists  in  tapping  the  cable 
conveying  the  current  from  the  generating 
station,  by  jointing  to  it  a smaller  cable 
from  which  the  insulated  w’ii'es  supplying 
the  various  lamps  radiate.  At  convenient 
points  the  circuit  through  these  wires  is 
broken,  th.e  distance  between  the  two 
ends,  to  each  of  which  a small  metal 
block  is  fused,  being  greater  than  the 
current  will  leap.  At  each  of  these  points 
a ba-r  of  metal  is  so  placed  that,  by 
depressing  a small  lever,  the  ends  of  the 
bar  are  brought  in  close  contact  with  the 
two  metal  blocks.  In  this  way  the  break 
in  the  current  is  bridged,  and  the  current 
is  able  to  flow  through  the  metal  bar  and 
on  to  and  through  the  lamp.  Such  a 
contrivance  is  known  as  a switch.  To 
guard  against  shock  the  lever  is  insulated 
from  the  bar  and  the  switch  is  fixed  to  a 
base  of  porcelain  or  other  insulating 
material. 

ELECTROPLATING  is  a process  by 
means  of  which  baser  metals  are  covered 
with  a thin  coating  of  silver  or  gold.  The 
commercial  process  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Elldngtou  about  the  year  1840. 
The  plating  vat  resembles  a voltaic  cell. 
A plate  of  metallic  silver  cr  gold  tak&s 
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the  place  of  the  iinc  strip,  aud  the  articieB 
to  be  plated  replace  the  copper  strip,  the 
liquid  being  a solution  of  a soluble  salt  of 
silver  or  gold.  When  an  electric  current 
is  passed  through  the  apparatus,  the  plates 
are  slowly  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  the 
articles  become  coated  wito  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  more  valuable  metal.  In 
gilding  the  insides  of  cups  or  jugs,  the 
vessels  are  filled  with  the  gilding  solution, 
and  a plate  of  gold  connected  with  one 
pole  of  a battery  is  suspended  in  it,  while 
the  side  of  the  vessel  is  connected  with  the 
other  pole.  

ELlkSTROTYPING  is  much  used  for 
reproducing  works  of  art  in  facsimile, 
and  for  multiplying  copies  of  wood-blocks 
for  printing.  Moulds  of  plaster  or  wax, 
coated  wiQi  a film  of  plumbago,  are 
suspended  in  a saturated  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  and  connected  with  one  pole  of 
a battery,  while  the  other  pole  is  connected 
with  a plate  of  copper  which  also  dips  into 
the  solution.  The  copper  gradually 
dissolves  and  is  deposited  at  an  equal 
rate  on  the  mould^  the  exact  impress 
of  which  it  takes,  but  in  reversed 
relief. 

ELECTRONS.  The  atom  is  no  longer 
held  to  bo  the  ultimate  particle  of  matter. 
In  1899  Professor  J.  J.  Thompson 
established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
bodies  within  the  atom  and  composing  it, 
and  to  these  bodies  he  gave  the  name 
corpuscles.  These  coipuscles  have  a mass 
one  thousandth  part  of  a hydrogen  atom, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  are  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter,  atoms  of  different 
substances  differing  in  the  number  of 
corpuscles  they  contain.  The  name 
electrons  has  taken  the  plexse  of  the  name 
corpuscles,  because  their  activity  seems  to 
afford  a reasonable  explanation  of  electrical 
phenomena.  Electrons  are  in  a constant 
state  of  rapid  motion  within  the  atom. 
When  some  of  them  pass  ffom  atom  to 
atom  in  a metal  conductor,  an  electric 
current  is  set  up.  The  same  passage  in 
a.  liquid  is  the  cause  of  chemical  change. 
Recent  research  on  radio-active  bodies 
has  led  to  the  theory  that  such  substances 
emit  rays  which  are  really  electrons 
travelling  with  the  speed  of  light.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  energy  of  the 
sun  is  attributable  to  similar  activities. 
The  future  of  this  department  of  scientific 
research  promises  to  lead  to  very  con- 
siderable advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  matter,  the  hitherto 
unexplained  phenomena  of  magnetism 
and  electricity,  and,  possibly,  of  the  nature 
of  energy. 

ELEGY,  a poem  generally  of  a mournful 
or  plaintive  nature.  The  Greeks  first 
applied  the  term  to  a funeral  ode.  and 
afterwards  to  any  composition  consisting 
of  hexameter  alternating  with  pentameter 
lines. 

ELEMENTAL  SPIRITS  are  those  spirits 
which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  supposed 
to  inhabit  and  have  dominion  over  the 
four  so-called  elements — fire,  water,  air, 
and  earth. 

ELEMENTS.  Modern  Chemistry  has 
dislodged  the  assumption  of  the  ancients 
that  the  universe  was  built  up  of  the  four 
elements  air,  water,  fire,  and  earth.  Chem- 
ists DOW  dKiignate  as  elements  those  bodies 
which  have  not  been  shown  to  be  of  com- 
pound structure,  such  as  oxygen,  carbon, 
sulphur.  The  list  of  elements  at  present 
recognised  as  such  numbers  80,  and  is 
necessarily  provisional.  Lord  Rayleigh  dis- 
covered a new  atmospheric  element  which 
he  named  argon,  in  1894,  and  Ramsay 
soon  afterwards  found  another  gas  In 
many  ways  resembling  argon,  and  now 
known  as  helium.  Three  other  gases  were 
found  in  minute  quantities.  Even  more 
remarkable  has  been  the  discovery  of 


radio-active  elements  from  ni'anium  salts, 
by  their  photographic  effects.  Of  these. 
Radium  ia  the  most  remarkable.  See 
Radium. 

ELEPHANTA  ISLAND,  in  the  harbour 
of  Bombay,  got  its  name  from  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  that  formerly  stood  there. 
The  island,  four  miles  in  circuit,  is  famous 
for  its  rock  temples  hewn  out  of  the  hard 
stone,  and  still  used  by  the  natives  on 
festivals.  The  cav^  are  columnated  and 
contain  many  sculptured  figures,  of  which 
the  bust  of  Siva  with  three  heads  is  unique. 

ELEPHANTIASIS  is  a tropical  disease 
due  to  a certain  parasitic  worm  [Refer  to 
Med.  Did]. 

ELEUSIS,  a town  of  Attica,  situated 
N.W.  of  Athens,  famous  for  its  temple, 
dedicated  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  in  which 
were  celebrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

ELEVATORS  are  granaries  at  the 
river  ports  of  North  America  for  the 
reception  and  lading  of  com.  A revolving 
chain  of  buckets  carries  the  grain  to  the 
hold.  A farmer  is  credited  with  a deposit 
of  a certain  grade  of  corn, and  aU  corn  of  the 
same  grade  is  mixed,  whilst  variant  grades 
are  assorted.  At  shipment  the  farmer  is 
credited  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
deposited,  though  his  grain  went  to  a 
common  stock. 

ELS’,  the  wicked  magician  of  northern 
folklore,  squat  of  figure,  ugly  of  feature, 
and  with  long  matted  hair.  The  elves 
wounded  cattle  and  men  with  their  elf- 
an'ows — stone  arrow-heads — and  children 
were  removed  from  their  cradles  and 
replaced  by  imbecile  elf-childreru 
ELGAR,  SIR  EDWARD  WILLIAM,  &. 
at  Broadheath.  near  Worcester,  1857,  is 
a famous  English  compaser.  His  most 
celebrated  work  Ls  “ The  Dream  of 
G-erontius.”  Among  his  other  productions 
the  best  known  are  “Lux  Christi,” 
“ Caractacus,”  “ A Coronation  Ode,” 
“ The  Apostles,”  and  a symphony.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
music  in  the  Birmingham  XJniversitj^  and 
was  knighted  the  same  year. 

ELGIN  MARBLES, sculptures  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  were  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  English  Ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  in  accordance 
with  a firman  empowering  him  to  measure, 
examine,  and  remove  certain  stones  with 
inscriptions.  The  British  Government 
bought  the  marbles  for  £35,000,  in  1816. 
The  chief  works  were  taken  from  the 
pediments,  metopes,  and  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva. 

ELI,  for  forty  years  high  priest  and 
chief  judge  of  I^ael.  He  suffered,  in  his 
old  age,  the  curse  that  followed  upon  his 
neglect  of  the  evil  courses  of  his  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phinohas.  On  hearing  that 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines,  he  fell  from  his  seat  at  the 
gate  of  Shiloh  and  broke  his  neck ; 
1 Sam.  iv.  18. 

ELIJAH,  or  ELIAS,  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziab, 
in  the  9th  century  B.C.  See  1 Kings 
xvii.-xxi.,  and  2 Kings  i.  and  ii. 

ELIOT,  GEORGE,  tiie  nom  de  plume  of 
Mary  Ann  Evans,  6.  in  Warwickshire, 
1819,  d.  1880,  a famous  novelist.  The 
strenuousness  and  robust  character  of  her 
father  appear  in  the  delineation  of  Adam 
Bede,  and  of  Caleb  Garth  in  “ Middle- 
march.”  “ The  Mill  on  tlie  Floss  ” also 
reflects  much  of  her  early  home  Ufe.  Her 
first  story,  “The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Barton,”  appeared  in  1856,  and  within 
the  next  ten  years  “ Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,”  “ Adam  Bede,”  “ The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,”  “ Silas  Marner,”  “ Romola,”  and 
“ Felix  Holt  ” were  published.  Her 
power  of  characterisation,  as  shown  in 
her  treatment  of  middle-class  people 


of  the  Midlands,  is  remarkable,  and  she  ia 
certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  first 
novelists  of  the  19th  century. 

ELIOT,  SIR  JOHN,  born  in  Cornwall, 
1592,  d.  in  the  Tower,  1632  ; in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  acted  as  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a patriotic  party 
that  resisted  the  king’s  illegal  actions  in 
raising  money  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  In  1629  Eliot  with  nine 
other  members  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  their  violent  speeches,  and  there  he 
died  in  1632,  having  refused  to  utter 
a word  of  apology.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  a martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
speech  in  Parliament. 

ELIOTT,  GEORGE,  Baron  Heathfield, 
6.  in  Roxburghshire,  1717,  d.  1790  ; an 
English  general  who  became  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  which  he  defended  agaimst  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  1779-82. 

ELISHA  was  chosen  by  Elijah  to  be  his 
successor  as  a Prophet  of  Israel ; he  lived 
in  the  9 th  century  B.C.,  and  prophesied 
through  four  reigns,  a period  of  55  years 
(see  1 Kings  xix.  19  ; 2 Kings  ii.-lx.,  xitu 
14-21). 

ELIXIR,  a term  in  alchemy  denoting 
a soluble  substance  capable  of  trans- 
muting to  gold  or  silver  the  grosser 
metals.  Also  a potion  that  confers  eternal 

youth.  

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN,  6.  at  Greenwich, 
1533,  d.  1603  ; queen  of  England  1558- 
1603  ; daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne 
Boleyn  ; was  brought  up  as  a Protestant ; 
became  a good  classical  scholar  under 
Roger  Ascham ; remained  unmarried, 
though  her  hand  was  sought  by  the  kings 
of  Prance  and  Spain ; her  peace  was 
marred  by  a series  of  plots  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  seat  on  the  English  Tlirone 
Maiw,  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  executed 
in  1587.  The  following  year  saw  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Her  reign 
was  one  of  enterprise  and  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  spirit  of  the  time  was 
reflected  in  the  character  of  the  Queen. 
Her  womanly  sympathies  and  weakness 
were  controlled  by  great  strength  of  will, 
and  she  put  the  interests  of  the  Stat-3  before 
her  personal  desires. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA, 
6.  in  Falkland  Palace,  Fifeshire,  1596,  d. 
1662,  was  the  daughter  of  James  VI.,  of 
Scotland  and  James  I.,  of  England.  Her 
husband,  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  was  the  leader  of  German  Pro- 
testantism, and  in  1619  accepted  the 
throne  of  Bohemia  from  the  revolted 
Protestants.  Defeated  ia  battle  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  in  1620,  he  lost  both 
Bohemia  and  his  hereditary  dominion.^,' 
and  sought  with  his  wife  refuge  in  Holland. 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  the  tw'o  sons  of 
Elizabeth,  were  distinguished  cavalry 
leaders  during  the  Civil  War,  and  her 
daughter  Sophia  became  Electress  of 
Hanover  and  the  mother  of  George  I. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  ROUMANIA. 

See  Carmen  Sylva. 

FJiK,  or  MOOSE,  the  largest  deer 
extant,  a full  grown  animal  being  six  feet 
high  at  the  shoulders.  It  is  long  limbed  aud 
short  in  the  neck,  and  browses  off  bushes  ; 
it  has  a broad,  hairy,  overhanging  upper 
lip,  and  basin-shaped  antleis.  It  is  found 
in  the  marsh  and  forest  lands  in  nortiiem 
latitudes,  and  chiefly  in  North  America. 
Lonely  in  habits,  and  timid  in  disposition, 
it  is  difficult  to  stalk. 

ELLEN’S  ISLE,  in  Loch  Katrine,  the 
favourine  resort  of  Scott’s  heroine  in  his 
“ Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

ELLIPSE,  a complete  geometrical  curve 
such  as  may  be  described  by  a pencil 
which  keeps  taut  a loop  of  thread  whose 
ends  are  fa.'^tened  at  two  points.  The 
ellipse  is  of  Interest  as  being  the  curve 
made  by  a planet  in  its  orbit. 
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RT.M,  one, of  the  commonest  trees  in 
England,  yields  timber  of  great  strength, 
toughness,  and  closeness  of  texture, 
which  resists  the  action  of  water,  and  is 
remarkably  free  from  any  liability  to  split. 
It  is  therefore  used  in  ship-building,  and 
by  the  cart-wi’ight.  Cohius  also  are 
usually  made  of  elm.  Few  trees  yield 
a like  amount  of  timber  in  so  short  a time. 

ELMO’S  FIRE,  SAINT,  the  name  given 
by  sailors  to  the  pale  blue  flame  seen 
playing  round  the  masts  of  ships  during 
thundery  weather.  The  same  phenomeuon 
is  also  noted  in  connection  with  spires  and 
other  lofty,  pointed  objects.  It  is  due 
to  the  action  of  electricit}''. 

EL  OBEID,  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
of  Hicks  Pasha’s  army  by  the  Mahdi,  1883; 
the  chief  town  of  Kordofan,  200  miles 
south-west  of  Khartoum. 

ELSINORE,  a seaport  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants  on  the  island  of  Zealand  in 
Denmark,  with  a fair  harbour  and  excellent 
road-stead  without.  Elsinore  is  the  scene 
of  the  events  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet, 

ELS  WICK,  a {populous  district  that  has 
grown  up  arouud  tire  engineering  works 
established  by  the  first  Lord  Arm.stroug,  in 
1817,  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  Ne.wcastle- 
on-Tyne.  The  works  at  first  ^\■cro  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  ihe  owner’s  inven- 
tions in  hydraulic  macJuucry,  but  now 
include  one  of  the  greatest  ordnance 
factories  in  the  world,  and  a .ship-building 
yai’d  capable  of  turning  out  the  largest 
battleships  and  the  fastest  cruisers. 
'The  ships  already  built  comprise  the 
most  powerful  vessels  of  the  Japanese 
navy. 

]|^y,  a city  on  an  eminence  among  the 
Fens,  16  miles  nortli  north-east  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  English  Cathedrals,  whose  massive 
v/estern  tow'er,  and  exquisite  central 
octagon,  are  visible  for  miles  around. 
Cromwell,  who  was  an  East  Anglian, 
probably  did  much  to  prevent  the  dese- 
cration of  the  cathedral  during  the  Civil 
War. 

ELY,  ISLE  OF,  a plain  iu  Cambridge- 
sliire,  north  of  the  Ouse,  lies  rather 
higher  than  the  surrounding  fen  land, 
and  so  foniied  an  island.  Hereward  the 
Wake  used  it  as  a strongliold  against  the 
Conqueror.  Modern  drainage  has  con- 
verted the  fen  district  to  good  farm  land. 

✓ A 

ELYSEE,  the  palatial  Parisian  residence 
of  the  French  President,  built  iu  1718, 
and  subsequently  used  as  a residence  by 
Napoleon  I. 

ELYSIUM,  in  classical  mythology  is 
the  abode  of  the  blessed  after  death,  also 
called  the  “ Elysian  Fields.”  It  was 
variously  placed,  on  the  western  confines 
of  the  earth,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
or  in  the  nether  world. 

EL'ZEVIR,  the  name  of  the  remarkable 
family  of  Dutch  printers  who  issued  cheap 
and  wonderfully  beautiful  editions  of  the 
classics,  religions  and  other  works  between 
1592-1681.  These  books  have  a remark- 
able value  at  the  present  day,  both  from 
their  rarity  and  their  excellence. 

EMBALMING  is  a means  of  preserving 
dead  bodies  from  corruption  by  filling  and 
covering  tliem  with  aromatic  and  anti- 
septic herbs'  or  preparations.  The  prac- 
tice reached  its  height  among  ancient 
Egyptian.s,  who  not  only  Impregnated  the 
body  with  balsams  but  also  enveloped  it 
in  cloths  similarly  treated.  Bodies  thus 
treated  are  called  “ Mummies,”  many  of 
which  have  lain  in  tombs  and  pyramids 
some  thousands  of  years,  the  most  ancient 
dating  from  3600  B.C.  This  custom  arose 
from  the  desire  of  the  Egyptians  to 
preserve  the  body  from  corruption,  so 
that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  soul  to 
relnhabit  on  its  return.  A-s  the  r^idt  of 


embalming,  the  bodies  of  Edward  I.  and 
Canute  were  found  entire  in  the  18tb 
century ; and  some  of  the  kings  of 
ancient  Egypt  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
form  of  mummies  in  the  Britis'h  Museum.  ! 

E'MBARGO.  See  Commercial  HicHon-  j 
anj.  j 

EMBER  DAYS,  which  occur  at  fom- j 
periods  of  the  Church  year,  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the } 
1st  Sunday  iu  Lent,  after  Wliiteunday,  I 
after  14th  September,  and  after  13th  \ 
December,  are  days  set  apart  to  be  ob-  ] 
served  as  days  of  fasting  and  of  prayer  j 
for  those  about  to  be  ordained  to  the ; 
ministry.  • ! 

EMBLEMENTS.  See  Commercial  j 
Diciionurn.  j 

EMBLEMS.  Refer  to  Index. 

EMBOSSING  is  the  process  of  stamping  i 
under  a press,  or  of  beating  out  a relief  j 
pattern  upon  metal,  leather,  or  other ' 
suitable  substance.  It  is  to  bo  dis- ; 
tinguished  from  stamping,  in  wiiioli  the : 
lamina  is  pressed  by  a form  info  a mould, ! 
whereas  the  under  surface  in  eiuboss-; 
ing  is  a plane  face  of  felt  or  other ! 
yielding  material.  ]'’or  bold  relief,  the  ■ 
material  is  softened  and  pressed  into  1 
a mould  with  tools.  Repoussd  work  is ' 
the  embossing  of  thin  metal  by  beating, 
upon  the  rever.se  side.  | 

EMBRACERY.  Holer  to  Index.  \ 

EMBROIDERY  is  the  w’orkiug  of  a 
needlework  pattern  upon  a yhcce  of  fabric,  i 
It  is  n method  of  ornamentation  subse- ! 
queut  to  the  process  of  weaving,  and  is  thus 
distinguishable  from  tapestry  where  the 
weaving  involves  tlje  creation  of  the 
pattern.  It  may  be  a kind  of  art-needle- 
work done  by  hand,  or  it  may  be 
done  by  machinery. 

EMBRYOL'OG'Y,  that  branch  of  science 
that  deals  with  the  development  of 
embryos.  Embryos  are  the  early  stages 
of  development  in  an  animal,  ^before 
the  parental  form  is  recognisable ; or 
the  germ  resulting  from  the  action  of 
pollen  upon  the  ovule,  in  the  seed  of  a 
plant. 

EMERALD,  a precious  stone,  a kind  of 
beryl,  of  a rich  transparent  gi'cen  colour. 
The  finest  jewels  are  found  iu  Colombia, 
South  America. 

EMERSON,  RALPH  WAI^DO,  b.  1803, 
d.  1882,  an  American  poet,  lecturer  and 
essayist.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard ; 
became  a Unitarian  minister,  but  left  his 
first  cure  at  variance  with  his  parishioners, 
and  took  to  lecturing ; met  Carlyle  in 
1833,  in  Scotland,  and  became  a regular 
correspondent.  His  first  volume,  A'ature, 
a poetical  prose  work,  contained  the  ide.as 
of  all  that  followed,  in  its  idealism,  its 
advocacy  of  instinct,  its  individualism, 
and  its  rationalistic  tone. 

EMIGRANTS’  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
was  established  in  1886  under  the  direction 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  Intending  emi- 
grants are  supplied  witli  information  on 
the  various  fields  for  emigration.  Circu- 
lars and  handbooks  on  the  colonies  and 
certain  foreign  countries  are  published, 
and  printed  particulars  are  issued  for 
exliibition  in  every  post  office  and  iu 
many  public  libraries  and  other  institu- 
tions. A monthly  report  is  printed  iu 
the  Labour  Gazette  in  connection  with  the 
labour  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
liCtters  for  information,  which  need  not 
be  stamped,  should  be  addressed  to 
31  Broadway,  M’estminster. 

EMIGRATION.  Refer  to  Index. 

EMIGRES,  LES.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  many 
of  the  aristocracy,  officials  and  clergy 
left  the  country.  Some  of  these  gathered 
round  the  Royal  refugees  on  the  German 
frontier  of  France,  and  formed  q nucleus  i 


for  foreign  interference.  These  exiles 
were  known  as  les  imigr^s. 

EMIN  PASEA,  Eduard  Schnilzer.  b.  of 
.Jewish  parents,  1840,  in  Silesia,  and  killed 
by  Arabs  in  Central  .i\irica,  1892.  A 
remarkable  linguist  and  natural  scienti'T. 
ho  proceeded  from  the  University  <■£ 
Dorlin  to  Turkey  wliere  he  gained  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  dlohammedanDm. 
He  took  office  in  the  Soudanese  provinces 
under  the  I’lgyptian  government  and  acted 
as  medical  officer  under  Gordon  at  Khar- 
toum, where  he  also  undertook  various 
diplomatic  missions.  Gordon  made  him 
Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  Stanley’s 
c:rpedition  arrived  in  1S89.  The  work 
he  did  here,  single  handed,  as  a governor 
ethnologist,  surveyor  and  collector  of 
botanical  and  entomological  specimens,  as 
well  as  in  the  recording  of  meteorological 
observations,  proves  him  a man  of  remark- 
able diaractcr  and  versatility.  He  met 
his  d.eath  in  the  .service  of  the  German 
novcniTiicnt  whilst  leadii'.g  .an  expedition 
io  extend  the  infiu.cuco  of  the  German 
ivi>t  African  Colony. 

EMMETT,  R0BE31T,  b.  1778,  d.  1803, 
was  an  enthusiastic  but  unfortunate 
member  of  the  revolutionary  society  of 
” United  Irishmen.”  He  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  Napoleon  in 
a personal  interview,  faileil  in  an  atteraj't 
(o  take  Dublin  Castle,  and  was  executed. 
There  was  much  iu  his  eloquence  and 
infectious  zeal  to  awaken  Irish  .cympathy. 

EMPIRE  CITY,  a name  uiven  to  New 
York  City,  the  chiol  city  ol  the  Empire 
State. 

EMPIRE  STATE,  a name  given  to  the 
State  of  New  York  on  account  of  its 
pre-eminence  in  population,  wealth,  and 
industrial  enterprise. 

EMPIR'ICISM  is  a system  of  philos- 
ophy that  recognises  actual  experience 
ns  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  Opposed 
to  the  empirical  school  among  the  Greeks 
was  the  Idealist  school  of  which  Plato 
was  an  exponent. 

EMU,  a bird,  native  to  Australia,  much 
like  the  ostrich.  It  is  about  six  feet  in 
height,  of  a dark  brownish  colour,  with 
legs  and  skin  of  slaty-blue.  It  is  a fleet 
runner  but  weak  of  wing.  It  kicks  power- 
fully forwards.  Its  flesh  is  prized  and 
its  eggs  are  edible,  but  it  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a rare  bird.  In  size  it  is  intermediary 
between  the  cassowary  and  the  ostrich. 
Its  plumage  is  plentiful  and  not  a little 
resembles  hair. 

ENAMEL  is  a vitreous  substance  or 
glass,  coloured  if  necessary  by  the  admix- 
ture of  earths  or  metallic  oxides  before 
fusion,  used  as  a surface  for  porcelain  or 
metal,  for  decorative  or  useful  purpo.ses. 
Cloisonni  enamel  is  applied  to  a surface 
divided  into  a pattern  of  compartments  by 
fine  partitions,  each  compaiTment  contain- 
ing a distinct  colour  ; chainplevd  enamel  is 
placed  upon  a hollowed  ground,  and  is 
largely  used  in  jewellery ; surface  enamel 
forms  a uniform  coating  like  the  white 
enamel  face  of  a time-piece.  Enamels  for 
art  work  may  be  had  in  sticks.  These  are 
powdered  and  applied  to  the  surface  and 
tlien  baked  until  the  powder  fuses  and 
adheres.  Modern  enamels  may  be  had 
in  numerous  tints,  whereas  ancient 
enamels  are  found  in  few  hut  well  con- 
trasting colours, 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES  are  tiles  of  a very 
close  texture  used  in  the  making  of  mosaic 
p.averaents  for  churches,  etc.  They  are 
cither  plain  or  figured,  aud  are  square  or 
triangular  in  shape.  The  clay,  which  in 
fineness  is  intermediate  between  that  used 
for  ordinary  tiles  and  that  used  for 
porcelain,  is  coloured  and  placed  in  steel 
moulds,  and  tlren  submitted  to  a pressure 
of  many  hundred  tons  by  means  of  a 
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plunger  which  exactly  fits  the  mould. 
The  tiles  are  then  dried,  glazed,  and  fired. 

EN  CRINiTES,  fossil  crinoids,  “lily 
stars  or  sea  lilies,”  occurring  so  plentifully 
as  to  form  great  strata  of  marble  in 
Europe.  They  produce  varied  sectional 
figures  in  the  strata,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Derbyshire  marble. 

ENCYCLICAL,  a letter,  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Church, 
advising  them  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  the  Church  in  dealing  with  questions 
of  great  public  importance. 

ENDIVE,  a common  garden  plant, 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  bleached  leaves  of  which  are 
used  for  salads.  The  long,  fleshy,  and 
milky  root  of  another  species  of  the  same 
genus  is  cut  into  pieces,  dried  in  kilns, 
roasted,  ground,  and  then,  under  the  name 
of  chicory,  mixed  with  coflee.  The 
mixture  is  said  to  possess  a better  aroma 
and  to  be  less  astringent  than  pure 
cofliee. 

ENDOGAMY  is  the  restriction  of 
marriage  to  members  of  the  same  clan. 

ENDYM'ION  in  mythology  was  the 
son  of  Jupiter  ; being  beloved  of  Selene 
(Diana),  he  was  wrapt  in  endless  sleep  on 
Mount  Latmos,  where  she  could  look  upon 
him  at  night.  Keats  took  the  myth  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  earliest  poems. 

ENGADINE,  a famous  Swiss  Valley 
of  Eastern  Switzerland,  along  the  river  Inn, 
some  60  miles  in  length.  Its  villages  are 
now  almost  all  holiday  or  health  resorts, 
especially  for  consumptive  patients. 

ENGHIEN,  DUG  D’.  See  D'Englden. 

ENGINEERING,  a term  denoting  the 
various  fields  of  activity  of  the  civil, 
electrical,  hydraulic,  military,  mining, 
marine,  and  mechanical  engineer.  Civil 
engineering  refers  to  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  railways,  drainage 
works,  harbour  works  ; electrical  engineer- 
ing involves  the  use  of  electrical  power,  as 
in  ran  and  tram  service,  signalling  and 
telegraphy,  &c. ; hydraulic  engineering 
covers  the  employment  of  hydraulic  engines, 
which  are  suitable  for  the  most  part  for  in- 
termittent work ; military  engineering 
involves  fortification,  temporary  or  per- 
manent, surveying,  road  making,  pontoon 
budding,  &c. ; mining  engineering  includes 
the  surveying,  selecting,  opening,  _ and 
superintending  the  works  of  mines ; 
marine  engineering  is  concerned  with 
the  building  and  management  of  a ship’s 
engines. 

ENGLAND,  together  with  Wales  and 
Scotland,  forms  the  Island  of  Great  Britain. 
It  looks  eastward  over  the  North  Sea 
towards  the  sea  board  of  Northern  Europe, 
southward  across  the  Channel  to  France 
and  Spain,  and  westward  to  Ireland  and 
the  Atlantic.  Its  position  at  a converging 
point  of  radiating  waterways  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  masses  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere has  contributed  to  its  maritime 
ascendency.  The  development  of  road, 
bridge  and  canal  building,  and  of  machin- 
ery in  the  18th  century,  together  with  the 
consequent  development  of  its  coal  mining, 
weaving  and  spinning  industries  has 
given  it  the  foremost  position  in  the 
world  in  wealth  and  solidarity  of  influence. 
It  ha,s  an  area  of  50,823  square  miles,  and 
a population  of  33  millions.  Its  centres 
of  industry  are  on  the  coal-fields,  if  v/e 
except  London,  and  these  all  lie  north  of 
a line  from  Humber  to  Severn.  The 
main  coal-fields  are  the  Durham,  the 
“ Cotton  and  Woollen,”  between  the 
Kibble  and  the  Trent,  and  the  “ Black 
Country  and  Potteries.”  Its  manufactures, 
as  shown  by  its  exports,  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  importance  : cotton  goods, 
iron  and  steel,  coal  and  coal  products, 
machinery,  Vv'oollen  goods,  ship-building, 
chemicals,  fisheries,  manures,  boots. 


earthenware,  colours,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. London,  the  capital,  and  seat  of 
government,  has  a population  of  4^  millions, 
exciusive  of  the  adjacent  boroughs  like 
West  Ham,  that  have  a separate  local 
government ; Liverpool,  Manchester,  a,nd 
Birmingham  have  each  over  half  a million 
inhabitants;  Leeds  and  Sheflield,  over 
400,000 ; whilst  eight  cities  have  over 
200,000,  and  more  than  twenty  _ have 
over  100,000.  South  Lancashire  is  the 
seat  of  the  cotton  industry,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  of  the  woollen.  South 
Staffordshire  and  the  Durham  coal  fields 
of  the  iron,  Sheffield  of  the  tools  and 
cutlery.  North  Staffordshire  of  the  pottery, 
Leicester  and  Nottingham  of  the  boote, 
hosiery,  and  lace,  and  the  Weaver 
valley  in  Cheshire  provides  the  country 
with  salt.  Over  £200,000,000  is  expended 
annually  on  the  importation  of  food 
stuffs  into  the  United  Kingdom,  a fact 
which  renders  necessary  the  mainten- 
ance of  a strong  navy  to  protect  its 
commerce  in  time  of  war.  Agriculture 
tends  rather  to  the  rearing  of  good  stock 
than  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  available 
land,  as  the  profits  from  the  raising  of 
wheat  crops  are  extremely  small.  Refer  to 
■‘England”  in  Index. 

ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  separating  Eng- 
land and  France,  is  21  miles  across  at  the 
narrow  eastern  end,  and  increases  in  width 
westward.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  a Channel  tunnel  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  but  the  idea  finds  little 
favour  in  England.  The  D over-Calais 
passage  takes  an  hour,  the  passage  from 
Folkestone  to  Boulogne  two  hours,  from 
Newhaven  to  Dieppe  four  hours  ten 
minutes,  and  Rom  Southampton  to  Havre 
eight  hours. 

ENGRAVING.  (1)  The  art  of  designing 
or  cutting  inscriptions  on  any  hard  sub- 
stance, as  stone  or  wood.  (2)  A method 
of  reproducing  or  printing  designs  and 
pictures  by  impressions  from  wood  or 
metal.  Metal  plates  are  cut,  corroded  or 
photogi’aphically  treated  : then  for  print- 
ing they  are  washed  in  ink  and  cleaned  so 
that  the  impression  is  taken  from  the 
residual  ink  in  the  lines.  Wood  blocks 
are  cut  in  relief  after  the  manner  of  a 
die. 

ENSIGN.  (1)  The  flag  flown  over  the 
stern  of  a vessel  to  distinguish  her  nation- 
ality. Among  British  ships  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  and  the  Coast  Guard  Sermce 
fly  the  "White  Ensign  ; vessels  connected 
with  the  Naval  Reserve  and  many  yacht 
clubs  are  distinguished  by  the  Blue 
Ensign  ; w'hile  the  Pi.ed  Ensign  marks  tire 
merchant  ship.  (2)  A term  formerly 
applied  to  sublieutenants  in  infantry 
regiments  because  they  carried  the  regi- 
mental colours.  In  the  French  and  some 
other  navies  the  title  is  held  by  officers  of 
lowest  commissioned  rank. 

EN'SHAGE  is  the  storage  of  green 
fodder  under  pressure.  Originally  carried 
out  in  silos  or  pits  this  system  has  recently 
become  popular  as  a means  of  preserving 
forage  in  covered  stacks.  It  renders  the 
farmer  independent  of  the  weather  during 
the  gathering  of  his  crops,  and  preserves 
the  nutritive  c}ualities  of  the  fodder. 

ENTAB'LATURE,  a tenn  denoting 
that  horizontal  part  of  a classic  structure 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  columns.  It  is 
of  three  parts : first  the  Architrave,  which 
rests  immediately  upon  the  columns ; next 
the  Frieze,  which  is  usually  ornamented 
by  triglyphs  (upright  flutings  with  three 
ridges)  separated  by  an  open  space 
called  a metope,  which  is  often  occupied 
by  a design  in  relief ; and,  thirdly,  the 
Cornice  which  overhangs  the  other  tvzo 
and  forms  a kind  of  hood  by  a series  of 
projecting  mouldings. 


ENVIRONMENT  denotes  the  surround- 
ings amongst  which  an  organism  lives. 
For  an  organism  to  live  it  must  be  adapted 
to  some  extent  to  its  surroundings,  and 
the  more  perfectly  it  is  so  adapted,  the 
greater  is  its  chance  of  surviving  and 
of  leaving  descendants.  If  the  environ- 
ment changes  with  the  seasorjs  of  the  year, 
the  organism,  as  a rule,  presents  cor- 
responding changes.  Man  is  more 
independent  of  environment  than  other 
organisms  ; indeed,  the  whole  of  chdlisa- 
tion  has  for  its  object  the  adaptation  of 
the  environment  to  suit  man,  thus 
reversing  the  natural  process  ; for  example, 
by  means  of  artificial  light,  fire  and 
clothing  we  make  the  environment  witbin 
doors  very  much  what  we  please.  We 
are,  however,  still  largely  at  the  mercy 
of  our  mental  and  moral  envii’onment, 
specially  that  in  which  we  spend  our 
youth. 

EPAMINON'DAS,  a Theban  general 
who  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra, 
B.C.  371,  and  founded  a city  (Megalopolis), 
in  Arcadia.  He  died  from  wounds  received 
in  his  last  victory  at  Mantinea,  B.C. 
362. 

EPAULETTES,  ornaments  worn  on  the 
shoulder  by  naval  and  other  officers.  By 
their  pattern,  material,  or  number  they 
serve  to  distinguish  the  wearer’s  rani-;. 
Their  use  in  the  British  army  was  abolished 
in  1855. 

EPERNAY,  a town  on  the  Marne,  in  the 
north-east  of  France,  the  centre  of  the 
champagne  industry,  with  extensive 
storage  vaults  cut  in  the  chalk. 

EPHEM'ERA,  insects  that  live  but 
a few  hours.  As  a rule  they  appear  in  the 
evening  of  a summer  day  in  clouds  above 
the  water  from  which  the  day’s  heat  has 
brought  them.  Strangely  enough  the 
I transition  from  egg  to  larva,  and  from 
larva  to  the  winged  stage,  takes  many 
I months,  and  the  brief  summer  dance  ends 
j their  existence  at  its  very  height ; having 
: dropped  their  eggs  into  the  water  they 
die. 

EPHESIJS,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cayster  river,  which 
flows  into  the  JSgean  Sea.  It  had  a 
magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Diana, 
and  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  a Christian 
community  established  by  St.  Paul. 
There  are  now  extensive  ruins  to  bear 
witness  to  its  former  grandeur,  including 
the  great  theatre,  and  the  temple  of 
Artemis  (Diana),  but  the  site  is  occupied 
by  mean  villages. 

EPHESUS,  COUNCIL  OF,  the  third 
General  Council  of  tlie  Early  Church,  held 
under  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  431. 
There  were  present  198  bishops,  and  for 
the  first  time  papal  delegates  from  Rome. 
It  condemned  the  Nestorian  heresy,  which 
asserted  that  Christ  as  Son  of  God  was 
one  person,  and  as  Son  of  Man  another 
person. 

EPEOD,  a significant  and  important 
part  of  the  ecclesiastial  dress  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest.  It  w'as  of  the  nature  of 
a vest  with  shoulder  pieces,  on  each  of 
which  was  an  onyx  stone.  It  was  made  of 
gold  and  coloured  thread. 

EPHRAEM  SYRUS,  a theological  poet 
of  the  early  Syrian  Church,  who  settled 
at  Edessa,  Mesopotamia,  where  he  died 
about  370  A.D. 

EPIC  POETRY,  or  heroic  poetry,  takes 
as  its  subject  the  heroic  achievements  of 
a national  hero,  or  events  of  national 
interest  in  so  far  as  they  form  a poetic 
whole.  In  Greek,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
in  Teutonic  literature,  the  Nibelungenhed, 
and  in  Anglo  Saxon,  the  Beowulf,  are 
examples  of  the  national  epic.  The 
literary  epic  is  exemplified  in  Virgil’s 
.®neid  and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
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EPICTETUS,  h.  about  60  A.D.,  was 
a faaious  ciLoic  philosopher  who  lived  and 
taught  at  Rome  until  the  expulsion  of 
the  philosophers  by  Domitian.  Bis 
doctrines  were  of  an  elevating  nature,  and 
included  obedience  to  conscience,  the  love 
of  practical  goodness,  and  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, Bis  discourses  and  maxims  were 
collected  by  his  disciple  Arrian,  and 
published  under  the  title  “ Enchiridion.” 

EPICURUS,  an  Athenian  philosopher 
(B.C.  342-270),  who  maintained  that  the 
Wghest  good  for  man  was  happiness,  and 
that  man’s  greatest  obstacle  to  happiness 
was  fear.  He  and  his  followers  lived 
simple  and  temperate  lives  as  being  most 
conducive  to  happiness,  although  in  later 
days  a misconception  of  his  idea  of 
pleasure  led  to  the  connection  of  Epicu- 
reanism with  luxury  and  sensuality. 

EPIGRAM,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
implies  the  terse  and  happy  expression  of 
a single  thought  or  subject,  and  in  verse 
the  point  of  the  epigram  is  usually  accent- 
uated by  a striking  conclasion.  The  term 
was  first  applied  to  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
afterwards  to  a concise  kind  of  poem 
often  satirical  in  feeling. 

EPILOGUE,  a short  speech  in  prose  or 
verse  addressed  to  the  audience  at  the  end 
of  a play,  and  intended  either  to  elucidate 
certain  points  in  the  piece,  or  to  crave 
indulgence  for  any  weakness  in  the  play 
or  among  the  players.  Many  of  Shake- 
speare’s plays  are  thus  concluded. 

EPIPH'ANY,  “ a manifestation,”  is 
the  name  of  a Christian  festival  com- 
memorative of  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles,  in  the  persons  of  the 
Magi,  who  visited  the  infant  Saviour  in 
Bethlehem,  where  they  presented  gifts  of 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  The 
festival  is  held  on  6th  January. 

EPISCOPACY,  the  system  of  Church 
government  by  bishops  who  alone  have 
the  power  to  admit  to  Ploly  Orders. 
This  form  of  government  is  common  to  the 
Anglican,  Roman,  and  Greek  Churches. 

EIPITHALA  'MIUM,  a wedding  song, 
a poem  in  honour  of  a newly  married  pair. 
Edmund  Spenser  wrote  his  “ Epithala- 
mium  ” in  honour  of  his  own  bride  in  1595. 

EPSOM,  15  miles  south-west  of  London,  a 
market  town  of  Surrey,  10,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  a health  resort  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  famous  for  its  “ Epsom 
Salts  ” springs.  Epsom  Downs  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  race-course,  especially 
since  1780,  when  the  ” Derby  ” and  the 
“ Oaks  ” were  first  instituted. 

EQUERRY,  an  oflicer  of  state  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 
The  six  equerries  in  ordinary  are  selected 
from  among  naval  and  military  officers, 
and  each  is  in  attendance  on  the  king  for 
a month  at  a time.  An  equerry  is  also 
attached  to  the  suite  of  other  members  of 
the  royal  family. 

EQUINOX,  tiiG  name  given  to  each  of 
those  times  of  the  year  (March  21st  and 
September  22nd)  when  the  day  and  the 
night  are  of  equal  duration  all  over  the 
world.  This  occurs  when  the  sun  is 
vertically  above  the  earth’s  equator. 

ERA,  the  period  reckoned  from  a certain 
epoch,  or  fixed  point  of  time ; sometimes 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  ” epoch.”  The 
Jewish  Era  dates  from  the  traditional 
year  of  the  creation,  3760  B.O.,  a date 
which  Freemasons  have  retained  in  their 
ritual.  The  Roma,n  Era  dates  from  the 
year  of  the  founding  of  Rome.  ‘‘  Anno 
urbLs  conditic,”  A.U.C.),  which  is  usually 
allowed  to  be  763  B.O.  The  Christian 
Era,  now  in  almost  universal  use,  was  in- 
troduced into  Italy  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
a Roman  Abbot,  in  the  6th  century,  and 
was  gradually  adopted  by  the  other 
Christian  ountries.  It  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  it  is 


commonly  held  that  Dionysius  was  four 
years  late  in  his  reckoning.  The  Moham- 
medan Era  dates  from  the  “ Hegira,”  or 
Flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  which  occurred  15th  July,  622 
A.D. 

ERASMUS,  6.  at  Rotterdam,  1465,  d. 
at  Basel,  1536 ; the  famous  Dutch  clas.sical 
and  theological  scholar  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  Stein  and  at 
Paris  University  ; visited  England  1498-9 
and  1510-14,  when  he  formed  a close 
friendship  with  Colet  and  More.  He 
declined  ecclesiastical  preferment  that  he 
might  devote  his  life  to  scholarship.  As 
a reformer  he  was  opposed  to  all  violent 
changes.  His  most  celebrated  work  was 
his  Greek  Testament,  which  had  a great 
influence  on  the  thought  of  leading  men 
of  his  time.  He  is  said  to  have  ” laid  the 
egg  that  Luther  hatched.” 

ERASTIANS,  upholders  of  the  tenets 
attributed  to  Thomas  Erastus,  a German 
controvensialist  (1524-83),  who  proposed 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Church. 
Erastianism  now  implies  State  control  of 
the  Church,  a policy  that  goes  beyond  that 
favoured  by  Erastus. 

EREBUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the 
son  of  Chaos  and  Darkness,  and  the  father 
of  Light,  Day.  and  the  Fates.  From  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  turned  into  a 
subterranean  river  the  name  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  Infernal  Regions. 

ERICSSON,  JOHN,  b.  in  Sweden.  1803, 
d.  1889.  adistinguLshed  engineer  whosoloco- 
motive,  the  Novelty,  competed  unsuccess- 
fully with  Stephenson’s  Rocket  for  the 
prize  offered  for  the  best.  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  marine  engineering 
and  naval  architecture  ; and  Ls  sometimes 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  screw- 
proi/eller.  In  1861  he  designed  the 
Monitor  for  the  United  States’  navy.  He 
was  also  the  inventor  of  a torpedo  boat, 
and  applied  steam  to  the  working  of  a 
fire-engine. 

ERIE  CANAL,  the  chief  canal  of  the 

States,  connects  the  Hudson  River  at 
Albany  with  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  ; 350 
miles  long. 

ERIS,  in  mythology,  the  sister  of  Mars 
and  the  goddess  of  discord.  She  originated 
the  dispute  for  the  prize  of  the  golden 
apple,  and  was  thus  the  first  cause  of  the 
Trojan  War.  In  revenge  for  not  being 
invited  to  the  wedding  of  Peleus.  she 
threw  a golden  apple  among  the  guests 
with  the  message,  ” To  the  Fairest.”  The 
shepherd  Paris  awarded  the  apple  to 
Venus  who,  in  return,  promised  him  the 
fairest  of  women. 

ERITREA,  an  Italian  colony  on  the 
Red  Sea,  with  Massowab,  tlie  natm'al  port 
of  Abyssinia,  as  capital. 

ERMINE,  the  stoat,  a member  of  the 
weasel  family,  a tliin,  short-legged  car- 
nivorous animal  found  in  cold  countries. 
In  particular,  the  term  is  reserved  for  the 
animal  in  its  white  winter  fur  with  a black 
tipped  tail.  The  fur  of  the  ermine,  when 
made  up,  is  arranged  to  display  the  black 
tail  tips  at  regular  intervals.  As  a facing 
used  in  the  robes  of  English  judges, 
ermine  has  come  to  represent  judicial 
f Rirn6ss 

EROS  or  CUPID,  which  see. 

EROSION  is  the  wearing  down  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe  by  the  action  of 
running  w'ater,  the  waves,  currents,  frost, 
ice,  etc.  Rivers  hollow  out  their  beds 
and  convey  the  eroded  material  to  a lower 
level  ; glaciers  have  scooped  out  mighty 
valleys  and  formed  the  beds  of  lakes  ; 
frost  is  constantly  disintegrating  and 
pulverising  the  rocks,  while  the  "waves 
undermine  the  cliffs  and  produce  immense 
tails  of  rock. 

ERRATICS,  a term  applied  by  geologists 
to  water-worn  boulders  and  masses  of 


rock  that  differ  entirely  in  character  fro:.i 
the  strata  with  which  they  are  in  cent., 
Blocks  of  Norwegian  granite  are  found  on 
the  plains  of  Denmark ; huge  bon’  lors 
from  the  Grampians  are  seen  on  the  lo-.- 
lying  lands  of  Fifeshire  and  Midlothi.  : 
and  the  Cumbrian  HiUs  have  contribi j. 
“ erratics  ” to  the  .Moors  of  Yorksffire. 
They  have  been  transported,  long  rc-’s 
ago,  on  the  backs  of  glaciers  or  i.*.- 
sll60ts 

ERSKINE,  THOMAS,  b.  at  Edinburgh. 
1750.  d.  1823.  w.as  an  eminent  lawyer  a.  1 
orator.  After  four  years  spent  i . t.-c 
navy  and  six  in  the  army,  he  defored 
himself  to  the  law.  and  soon  acquir,  i 
a leading  position,  being  engaged  in  most 
of  the  causes  c^lebres  of  his  day.  includir.g 
the  defence  of  Admiral  Keppel  and  of 
Tom  Paine.  For  many  years  he  repre- 
sented Portsmouth  in  Parliament.  a;;d 
wa-s  a determined  opponent  of  Pitt  end 
his  policy.  He  became  Lord  High 
Chancellor  in  1806. 

ERZERUM,  capital  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
near  the  northern  source  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  stands  on  a beautiful  plain  6,(HO  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  an  important 
trading  centre  and  fortress. 

ERZGEBIRGE,  a range  of  mounrains 
between  Sa.xony  and  Bohemia.  ri>h  in 
minerals  and  attaining  a height  of  4.c00 
feet. 

ESARHADDON,  (6S0-66S  B.C.).  son  of 
Sennacherib,  was  king  of  Assyria.  F i.^cr 
him  the  A.ssyrian  kingdom  reached 
highest  glory.  He  conquered  and  c,  .- 
erned  Egypt,  rebuilt  and  restored  B.abyi,  a, 
and  made  at  Nineveh  a palace  of  grfcit 
magnificence. 

ESCHATOLOGY,  the  br.anch  of  theolocy 
that  deals  with  the  state  of  man  niter 
death,  including  such  subjects  as  rc  -.ir- 
rection,  judgment,  and  the  future  st  'c. 
The  term  literally  means,  “ an  a vount  of 
the  last  things.” 

ESCORIAL,  or  E3CURIAL.  a pala.c  of 
the  Spanish  kings,  situated  3'i  n h-s 
north-west  of  Madrid  in  the  hills.  It 
contains  a palace,  a mausoleum,  .tnd  a 
monastery,  and  has  an  austere  aspect  in  its 
wind-swept  situation.  It  was  built  ''v 
Philip  II.  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
allusion  to  whose  martyrdom  by  bur:  ; g 
on  a gridiron,  the  ground  plan  was  maiic  in 
the  form  of  a griiiiron. 

ESKIMO  DOG.  rather  heavier  th:  n a 
Scotch  collie, which  it  somewhat  resembh’-^; 
this  long-nosed,  bushy-tailed  dog  is  t.ie 
one  domestic  animal  of  the  Eskimos.  It  is 
used  in  teams  to  draw  sledges,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  this  way  40  miles  a day  has 
been  covered  comfortably  \rith  i-ewt.  for 
each  dog.  They  are  much  overworked, 
are  ill-tempered,  and  prone  to  disen.-^e. 
They  retain  ranch  of  their  native  savage- 
ness, and  are  therefore,  as  beasts  of  burden, 
inferior  to  the  reindeer  of  tlie  Lapps. 

ESIQMOS,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Greenland,  and  the  i\j-ctic  regions  of 
America.  As  a rule  tltey  live  nesir  the 
sea,  but,  as  their  numbers  have  been 
computed  at  40,000,  and  tlie  luea  they 
inhabit  is  more  than  15,000  square  miles, 
it  is  plain  that  they  are  thinly  scattered. 
They  are  very  conservative  in  habit,  and 
show  small  inclination  to  adopt  civilized 
manners  of  speech  or  life.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  necessity  of  adherimg 
to  aU  their  custommry  devices  in  obtaining 
their  hard  won  sustenance.  They  are 
a short  people,  akin  to  tlie  American 
Indians,  and  they  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  Their  most  rem.arkable  invention 
is  the  kayak,  a light  sldu  c.auoe,  IS  feet  by 
3 feet,  with  an  opening  in  the  top,  in  which 
the  occupant  se.ats  himself,  low  down, 
wrapped  in  waterproof  skins.  In  this  canoe 
they  are  able  to  capture  seals,  which  they 
take  with  harpoons  to  which  is  atuched  a 
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line  with  floats.  Ashore  they  use  their  dogs 
and  sledges  in  the  chase.  In  summer 
they  reside  in  tents  near  open  water. 
Their  winter  huts  are  made  of  turfs 
and  snow,  and  heated  by  oil  lamps.  They 
congregate  in  stations  of  twenty  or  thirty 
families. 

ESPALIER,  a frame  of  trelliswork  on 
which  fruit  trees  are  trained  so  that  they 
may  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  air. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  trees  so  trained. 
In  England  they  are  usually  found 
forming  the  borders  of  the  paths  of  a 
garden,  but  on  the  Continent  they  are 
often  placed  obliquely  or  even  horizontally 
to  gain  tlie  most  effective  exposure.  In 
this  way  the  mischief  of  wind  is  reduced. 

ESPARTO  grass  abounds  in  North 
Africa  and  the  south-east  of  Spain.  Its 
use  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  more 
particularly  confined  to  England ; but  it 
has  from  ancient  times  been  variously  used 
in  the  making  of  string,  baskets,  sandals, 
matting,  and  similar  things.  It  needs 
little  cultivation  or  rain,  and  the  crop  is 
plucked,  not  cut.  Careless  and  indis- 
criminate treatment  has  necessitated 
official  regulations,  both  in  Alters  and 
Spain,  for  the  preservation  of  this  natural 
asset.  In  1902  Great  Britain  took 
£242,000  worth  of  grass  from  Spain  alone. 
The  grass  is  steamed  and  the  pulp  is  used 
for  paper  making.  France  and  Spain 
use  rye,  oats  and  other  grasses,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  use  of  esparto  is 
peculiarly  English. 

ESPERANTO,  an  artificial,  international 
language,  invented  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof, 
of  Warsaw,  who  first  published  his  ideas 
in  1887.  It  is  not  intended  to  replace  any 
natural  language  but  to  act  as  an  auxiliary 
in  promoting  intercourse  betw'een  peoples, 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  for 
assisting  commercial  transactions.  A 
marked'  feature  of  the  system  is  its 
simplicity.  There  are  no  exceptions  to 
rules  and  no  irregularities.  The  pronun- 
ciation is  phonetic.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  whole  of  the  grammar,  wdfich  is 
embodied  in  seventeen  terminations  and 
thirty  prefixes  and  affixes,  may  bo  learnt 
in  an  lioui’.  The  vocabulaiy  consists  of 
a number  of  words  which  are  already 
common  to  most  civilised  languages,  and 
about  two  thousand  root  words,  the 
j I leaning  of  which  may  be  so  modified  by 
the  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  to  express  any 
deshed  shade  of  thought,  Esperanto 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1902,  and 
societies,  groups,  and  claims  have  been 
formed  in  many  towns.  It  is  still  more 
widely  spread  through  France  and  Russia, 
has  been  welcomed  in  Germany,  and  is 
gaining  a footing  in  the  E^nited  States  of 
Arc  erica. 

ESQUI'MALT  is  a British  Naval  Station 
at  the  south  end  of  Vancouver  Island, 
guarding  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  just  as  Halifax 
in  Nova  Scotia  guards  its  eastern  end.  It 
is  near  to  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia. 

ESQUIRE.  This  name  w’as  originally 
applied  only  to  the  two  attendants  of 
a Imight,  and  it  frequently  was  used  in  its 
abbreviated  form,  squire.  As  a title,  it 
was  reseiwed  in  time  for  people  of  certain 
rank  or  standing,  by  birth  or  profession. 
Thus,  the  eldest  sou  of  a knight  or  the 
younger  son  of  a nobleman  might  claim 
the  title,  as  also  might  men  in  certain 
official  positions,  notably,  officers  of  the 
king’s  household,  barristers,  sheriffs,  and 
all  holders  of  the  king’s  commis.sjon.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  its 
iLsage  at  the  present  day  Ls  almost  entirely 
indiscriminate, 

ESSAY  ON  MAN.  A didactic  and 
philosophical  poem  in  four  Eiiistles, written 
ip  heroic  couplets,  by  Alexander  Pope,  and 


published  between  1732-4.  It  contains 
much  of  Pope’s  most  brilliant  work, 
although  its  philosophy,  which  perhaps 
Pope  owed  to  his  friend  Eolingbroke,  is 
now  neglected. 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS,  a volume  of 
theological  essays  written  for  the  most 
part  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  first  published  in  1860. 
The  unorthodox  views  expressed  by  some  of 
the  VTiters  gave  rise  to  a lengthened  and 
bitter  controversy,  and  w'ere  condemned 
by  Convocation.  Dr.  Temple,  who  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  one 
of  the  essayists.  His  election  to  the  see 
of  Exeter  in  1869,  was  strongly  opposed, 
not  for  the  views  expressed  in  his  essay, 
but  on  account  of  his  association  with 
the  other  essayists. 

ESSEN,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Dusseldorf  coal  field,  is  largely  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  Krupp 
steel  and  ordnance  works  have  their  great 
establishment  here,  and  there  are  also 
tobacco  factories,  dye  works,  and  brew- 
eries. Essen  has  an  old  church  of  much 
antiquarian  interest,  dating  from  the 
9th  century. 

ESSENE'S,  a Jewish  sect  of  the  2nd 
century  B.C.,  who  have  been  the  object  of 
much  historical  enquiry  because  of  their 
possible  influence  on  religious  life  in 
our  Lord’s  time.  They  aimed  at  extreme 
priestly  sanctity,  and  abstained  from 
worldly  affairs.  They  established  com- 
munistic settlements  in  the  deserts  and 
encouraged  celibacy.  They  were  strict  in 
their  obedience  to  the  Levitical  Law. 

ESSEX,  EARL  OP.  See  Devereux. 

ESTATES  OF  THE  REALM.  The  king, 
together  with  the  three  estates  of  the 
Realm,  form  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  three  estates 
are  the  Lords  temporal  or  Peers,  the 
Lords  spiritual  or  Bishops,  and  the 
Commons.  It  was  out  of  the  action  of  the 
third  estate  (tiers  6tat),  who  sought  equal 
voting  power  with  the  other  two,  that 
the  French  Revolution  made  its  first  steps 
in  1789.  The  tenn  fourth  estate  has  been 
humorously  applied  to  that  all-important 
political  factor,  the  press. 

ESTHER,  from  whom  the  Old  Testament 
book  takes  its  name,  was  the  adopted 
daughter  of  one  Mordecai,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  She  was  made  queen _^by  the 
Persian  king,  Ahasuems  (480-46;")  B.C.), 
in  the  place  of  the  deposed  queen  shti. 
In  this  position  she  was  able  to  defend 
her  compatriots  from  the  plots  of  Haman, 
the  king’s  chief  minister,  who  was  hanged 
on  the  lofty  gallows  prepared  by  himself 
for  Mordecai.  In  this  way  Esther  brought 
about  the  deliverance  which  the  Jews 
commemorate  in  the  feast  of  Purim.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  book  is  almost  devoid 
of  religious  sentiment.  The  name  of  God 
is  not  once  mentioned.  Perhaps  it  w'as 
intended  to  be  read  at  the  general  festival 
of  Purim.  Luther  disapproved  of  its 
inclusion  in  the  canon. 

ETCHING  is  the  art  of  drawing  on 
metal  plates  so  that  the  drawing  may 
afterwards  be  transfeiTcd  to  paper.  In 
dry-point  etching  the  drawing  is  scratched 
directly  on  to  the  plate  by  moans  of  an 
etching-needle.  More  frequently  the  plate 
is  thoroughly  cleansed,  covered  uniformlj'- 
with  a thin  coating  of  a resinous  substance 
known  as  etching  ground,  and  then 
smoked.  A paper  with  the  outline  of 
the  subject  in  lead  pencil  is  damped,  laid 
face  downwards  on  the  prepared  plate, 
fi.xcd  in  position,  and  the  whole  passed 
through  a roller  press,  v.'ith  the  result  that 
tlic  outline  is  transferred,  in  reverse,  to 
the  plate.  The  artist  now  draws  with 
a point,  througli  the  resinous  ground,  the 
lines  that  are  necessary  to  represent  the 
various  forms  and  the  shading,  each  line 


penetrating  tire  " ground  ” completely, 
but  merely  scratching  tho  metal  surface. 
In  the  biting-in  process  these  lines  are 
deepened  by  the  corrosive  action  of  an 
acid  solution.  Depth  of  tone  is  obtained 
by  exposing  the  lines  to  the  action  of  tlie 
acid  for  a longer  time  than  that  reijuired 
for  the  lighter  shades.  The  finishing 
touches  are  sometimes  put  in  by  dry- 
point  etching.  The  term  etching  Ls  also 
applied  to  dravdng  on  glass  by  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  an  acid. 

ETESIAN  WINDS,  periodical  northerly 
winds  prevalent  over  the  Mediterranean 
and  North  Africa  during  the  summer, 
and  due  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  over 
the  African  deserts. 

ETHELBERT,  KING  OF  KENT,  reigned 
from  560  to  616.  His  marriage  to  Bertha, 
a Christian  princess,  was  followed  by  the 
mission  of  Augustine,  597.  and  the 
conversion  of  the  king.  Civilization  and 
knowledge  spread  in  his  kingdom,  and, 
about  the  year  600.  Ethelbert  promulgated 
the  earliest  written  code  of  Sa.xon  laws. 

ETHELRED  THE  UNREADY,  or  Ethel- 
red  II.,  reigned  978-1015  ; his  sobriquet 
denotes  lacking  counsel.”  He  made 
a political  blunder  in  endeavouring  to  buy 
off  the  Danes  by  payment  of  Danegeld, 
and  he  ordered  a general  massacre  of 
them  on  St.  Brice’s  Day,  1002.  Sweyn  of 
Denmark  came  to  avenge  this  atrocity, 
and  Ethelred  fled  to  Normandy,  to  return 
on  the  death  of  Sweyn, 

ETHELWULF,  an  Anglo  Saxon  king, 
d.  858,  the  son  of  Egbert,  and  father  of 
four  English  kings,  of  whom  Alfred  the 
Great  was  the  youngest.  Danish  invasions 
troubled  his  reign. 

ETHER.  (1)  The  propagation  of  light, 
sound,  radiant  heat,  and  electro-magnetic 
stresses  is  explained  as  being  of  the 
nature  of  wave-movement,  and  this 
supposition,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
established,  necessitates  the  existence  of 
a universal  medium  through  which  the 
waves  are  transmitted.  Such  is  the 
medium  that  physicists  name  ether.  It 
permeates  all  matter  and  pervades  all 
space.  If  has  been  likened  to  an  im- 
palpable and  all-pervading  jelly  through 
which  waves  of  light  and  heat  are  for  ever 
throbbing,  but  a jelly  whose  rigidity  is 
one  thousand  millionth  of  that  of  steel, 
and  whose  density  is  infinitesimal.  Illus- 
trations of  the  nature  of  this  hypothetical 
medium,  however,  are  bound  to  leave  much 
to  the  imagination.  Light-nndulations 
and  electro-magnetic  undulations  possess 
properties  whose  identity  is  explicable  at 
present  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  one 
medium,  but  its  precise  nature  may  be  the 
object  of  new  conceptions  with  each 
advance  in  physical  research.  (2)  Ether 
is  also  the  name  of  a volatile  liquid 
obtained  from  alcohol  and  used  as  an 
anaesthetic. 

ETHICS  is  the  science  of  morals.  It 
endeavours  to  formulate  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  vTong,  to  show  what 
are  the  duties  of  man,  and  why  those 
duties  should  be  performed. 

ETHIOPIA  originally  implied  the 
African  territories  inhabited  by  the 
uncivilised  dark  races  of  the  ancient  world. 
Subsequently,  it  became  more  definite, 
and  denoted"  the  land  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
It  included  part  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
present  Soudanese  provinces.  The  people 
were  of  Semitic  origin,  and  most  probably 
they  came  from  Arabia.  Their  chief  city 
was  Meroe,  whose  ruins  lie  on  the  Nile,  mid- 
way between  the  Atbara  and  Eihartoum. 

ETHNOLOGY,  the  science  that  investi- 
gates the  physical  and  mental  character- 
istics. the  origin,  migrations,  and  present 
distribution  of  the  various  families  of  the 
human  race.  Ethnologists  have  divided 
mankind  into  four  main  gi'oups,  the 
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Caucasio,  American,  Mongolic,  and  the 
Ethiopian  or  Negro. 

ETIQUETTE.  Refer  to  Social  Guide. 

ETNA,  the  highest  volcano  of  Europe, 
situated  near  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  Sicily,  may  be  ascended  from  the 
town  of  Catania,  The  mountain  rises 
evenly,  as  a cone,  to  a height  of  10,835  feet, 
but  on  the  east  side  it  has  an  enormous 
chasm  or  precipitous  gorge,  known  as  the 
Val  del  Rove,  Its  base  is  well  cultivated 
and  fertile.  Above  the  cultivated  belt 
is  a zone  of  forest,  but  the  last  4,000  feet 
is  a dreary  waste  of  volcanic  debris, 
usually  mantled  in  snow.  Over  90  erup- 
tions have  been  recorded  and  described, 
and  16  of  these  occurred  during  the  19th 
century.  An  observatory  stands  on  the 
mountain,  on  the  south  side,  at  a height  of 

9.000  feet,  and  is  the  highest  inhabited 
house  in  Europe. 

ETON,  a small  town  of  Buckingham- 
sliire  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
opposite  to  Windsor,  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  College,  which  has  over 

1.000  pupils.  The  College  was  founded 
in  1440  by  Henry  VI.  The  older  parts, 
or  College  proper,  are  reserved  for  the 
70  scholars  or  “ collegers  ” ; the  remaining 
pupils,  known  as  “ oppidans,”  live  in  the 
various  masters’  houses.  The  College  is 
governed  by  a provost  and  ten  fellows,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  its  sister  foundation,  to  which 
there  go  up  annually  certain  of  the 
collegers  or  oppidans,  who  have  won  in 
competition  the  various  valuable  scholar- 
ships that  connect  the  two  establishments. 

ETTRICK  SHEPHERD,  THE.  See 
Hogg,  James. 

Ete,  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  5- 1787,  d.  1849; 
an  English  painter  of  historical  subjects, 
a great  colourist,  and  an  untiring  student 
of  the  living  figure.  His  landscapes  and 
drapery  always  harmonize  admirably 
with  his  figures. 

EUBCE'A,  or  Negropont,  a long,  moun- 
tainous island  in  the  Mgean  Sea,  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  Greece  by  a tortuous 
strait,  which  near  Chalcis  narrows  to  forty 
yards.  The  island  is  98  miles  long  and 
30  wide,  and  it  is  rich  in  iron  and  copper. 
Its  highest  mountain  is  Mount  Delphi 
(5725  feet).  In  the  south  the  beautiful 
Cipolino  marble  is  quanded. 

EUCALYPTUS,  a genus  of  evergreen 
trees  of  which  120  species  flourish  in 
Australia.  The  thick  leaves  ai'e  alike  on 
both  sides,  and  usually  are  suspended 
vertically,  so  that  they  throw  but  small 
shadow.  The  trees  are  often  of  an  extra- 
ordinary height,  and,  because  they  exude 
a kind  of  gum,  they  are  commonly  known 
as  gum  trees.  The  leaves  of  the  Euca- 
lyptus Globulus,  or  blue  gum  tree,  yield 
the  oil  well  known  as  a remedy  for  colds, 
and  called  “ Eucalyptus.” 

EUCHARIST,  “ Thanksgiving,”  a name 
given  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  because  it  is  a special  act  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  “ the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which 
we  receive  thereby.” 

EUCLID,  a famous  Greek  geometrician, 
who  lived  at  Alexandria  about  300  B.C. 
His  “ Elements  ” arc  contained  in  thirteen 
books,  I.-IV.  and  VI.  treating  of  plane 
geometry,  V.  of  proportion,  VII.-IX.  of 
the  properties  of  numbers,  X.  of  incom- 
mensurable numbers,  and  XI.-XIII.  of 
solids.  On  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
Euclid  has  been  superseded  by  modern 
methods  of  treating  geometry,and  England 
is  now  beginning  to  follow  this  example. 

EUGENE,  PRINCE  OF  SAXONY,  b.  at 
Paris,  1663,  d.  1736.  On  the  exclusion  of 
his  mother,  a niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  tlie 
refusal  of  a commission  by  the  king,  he 
attached  Idmself  to  the  Austrians,  with 


whom,  as  commander-in-chief,  he  did 
brilliantly  against  the  Turks  (1696-9). 
He  commanded  the  Austrians  against  the 
French  in  Northern  Italy  in  the  early 
campaigns  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  and  defeated  Villeroi  at 
Cremona  (1702).  He  shared  with  Marl- 
borough the  victory  of  Blenheim  (1704), 
and  the  series  of  successes  in  the  Nether- 
lands (1705-10).  After  the  peace  ol  1714 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  again  took 
the  field  against  the  Turks,  whom  he 
routed  at  Peterwardein  (1717),  and  against 
whom  he  carried  Belgrade  and  received 
it  is  said,  his  13th  wound.  He  spent  his 
remaining  years  in  Vienna,  a popular  hero 
and  an  energetic  politician.  Energy  and 
promptness  were  his  characteristic  traits. 

EUGENE  ARAM  was  a highly  cultured, 
self-educated  schoolmaster,  h.  1704  in 
Yorkshire,  executed  for  murder,  1759. 
Whilst  at  Knaresborough  he  murdered 
a shoemaker  whom  he  suspected  of  an 
illicit  love  for  his  wife.  Thirteen  years 
later,  an  accomplice  brought  about  his 
arrest  by  unguarded  references  to  the 
skeleton  in  a cave.  During  these  thirteen 
years  Eugene  Aram  had  continued  his 
wide  studies,  and  successfully  conducted 
schools.  His  defence  was  brilhant  but 
unavailing,  and  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
Bulwer  Lytton  (the  first  Lord  Lytton) 
published  in  1832  a novel  dealing  sym- 
pathetically with  the  unhappy  scholar,  and 
the  poem  by  Thomas  Hood,  “ The  Dream 
of  Eugene  Aram,”  displays  with  terrible 
reality  the  deep  tragedy  restlessly  re- 
enacted in  the  sensitive  mind  of  the 
cultured  usher. 

EUGENICS,  the  study  of  agencies  that 
may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  qualities 
of  future  generations  either  physically  or 
mentally. 

EUGENIE,  EMPRESS,  h.  1826,  at 
Granada,  in  Spain,  married  Napoleon  HI., 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  1853.  The  fall 
of  the  Emperor’s  government  on  his  surren- 
der to  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Sedan,  1870, 
brought  the  Empress  as  a fugitive  to 
England.  She  settled  at  Chislohurst, 
Kent,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  she  was  joined  by  her 
husband,  who  died  there  in  1873.  The 
Empress  was  a great  personal  friend 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  has  always  been 
regarded  in  England  with  popular  sym- 
pathy, a feeling  that  w'as  accentuated 
when  she  lost  her  son,  the  Prince  Imperial, 
in  the  Zulu  War.  She  now  resides  at 
Famborough  Hill. 

EUMEN'IDES(i-des)  or  ” w'ell  wishers,” 
a euphemistic  name  for  the  Erinyes  or 
Furies  whom  the  kinder  title  w'as  meant  to 
propitiate.  The  Furies  were  three.  Alecto, 
Megaera,  and  Tisiphone,  and  they  were, 
in  Greek  mythology,  “ the  avengers  of 
blood.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  Milton 
confuses  them  with  the  thi'ce  Parcae,  or 
Fates  in  his  lines, 

“ Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the 
abhorred  shears. 

And  slits  the  thin  spun  life.”  {Lycidas. 

EUNUCH,  an  oriental  official,  who  has 
often  risen  to  high  political  influence. 
Being  castrated,  he  is  assigned  the  duty  of 
attendant  in  the  harem.  Hence  the 
name  is  applied  in  general  to  a castrated 
man,  of  whom  many  were  formerly 
employed  in  choral  work  in  Italy,  as  the 
retention  of  the  boyish  voice  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  this  barbarous  custom. 

EUPHEMISM,  the  name  of  a figure  of 
speech  in  which  an  ugly  idea  receives 
a fair  name,  (see  E%iinenides').  Instances 
of  euphemisms  are  common  in  every-day 
talk,  as  when  a serious  offence  is  alluded  to 
as  an  indiscretion  or  a peccadillo,  a thief  as 
“ one  of  the  light-fingered  gentry,”  or  a re- 
treat is  described  us  a .strategic  movement. 


EUPHRA'TES.  a river,  originating  in 
the  junction  of  eastern  and  western 
branches  from  the  hills  of  central 
Armenia,  breaks  through  the  Taurus 
mountains,  and  after  a course  of  1.700 
miles  enters  the  Persian  Gulf.  One 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  the  land  enclosed 
between  the  two  rivers  being  known  as 
Mesopotamia.  From  the  junction  of 
these  rivers  to  the  sea  the  river  takes  the 
name  of  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  on  it  stands 
Basra,  a town  which  has  developed  with 
steam  navigation.  The  ancient  civili- 
zation of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  like  that 
of  the  Nile,  depended  upon  canals  and 
irrigation  works,  and  upon  the  utilization 
of  the  annual  floods.  Ancient  Babylon 
stood  on  its  banks,  Nineveh  and  Bagdad 
on  its  twin  river  the  Tigris. 

EUPEUIOS'YNE,  one  of  the  three 
Graces,  whose  name  ililton  freely  trans- 
lates, “heart  easing  mirth”  [L' Allegro]. 
Her  sisters  were  Aglaia  and  Thalia,  and 
the  three  were  representative  of  beauty 
and  grace. 

EUTHUES  (u-es).  John  Lyly,  one  of 
the  early  Elizabethan  poets  and  Dram;-.- 
tists,  set  a fashion  in  literature  by  liis  work 
“ Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit.” 
This  romance  abounds  in  conceits,  puns, 
and  fashionable  circumlocutions,  and 
its  influence  is  apparent  in  the  early 
works  of  Shakespeare,  notably  in  the 
“ Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.”  Euphuism 
became  a cult,  and  did  not  altogetlier 
pass  away  until  the  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion. 

EURASIAN,  a term  used  in  India  to 
designate  half-castes  sprung  from 
European  Fathers  and  Hindu  mothers. 

EURIPIDES  (i-des),  b.  480.  d.  406  B.C., 
the  third  of  the  three  great  Greek  Trage- 
dians, in  point  of  time.  Hlschylus  and 
Sophocles  were  more  heroic  in  their  con- 
ceptions, Euripides  more  human,  and  yet 
more  moving  and  dramatic.  He  is  pessi- 
mistic, and  does  not  deal  kindly  with  his 
women  folk,  although  he  is  the  author  of 
Alcestis,  the  world’s  masterpiece  of  wifely 
dutifulness  and  sacrifice.  Of  the  80  plays 
he  wrote,  18  are  extant. 

EURO 'PA,  dau  ghter  of  King  Aeenor  of 
Phcenicia,  was  carried  off  by  Jove,  wlio 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a white  bull,  to  tlie 
island  of  Crete,  where  she  became  the 
mother  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus. 

EUROPE  is  geographically  a peninsula 
of  Asia,  but  it  has  developed  its  own 
western  characteristics  and  has  become 
the  leading  factor  of  the  world’scivilization 
and  progress.  Its  most  notable  geo- 
graphical feature  is  the  great  extent  of 
coast  line  it  possesses  in  relation  to  its 
area,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed 
the  extraordinary  use  it  has  made  of  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  land  masses 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere  as  a means  of 
extending  its  influence  over-seas.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal  all  possess 
extensive  colonies  widely  separated  from 
the  home  country.  The  political  weight 
of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  six 
great  Powers— Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy, 
who  act  together  as  the  ” Concert  of 
Europe.”  Geographically,  Emope  is  a 
continent  of  pemnsulas,  but  it  is  traversed 
by  a great  plain  widening  as  it  proceeds 
eastward  from  the  Netherlands  acros-s 
Prussia  and  Poland,  to  include  the  vast 
territory  of  Russia.  This  plain  is  crossed 
bv  large  rivers,  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  and 
V'istula,  which  flow  northward  from  a 
mountain  system  whose  nucleus  or  core 
is  round  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland. 
From  these  central  highlands  there  flow 
in  other  du'ectlons  the  Loire  and  Rhone 
of  France,  and  the  great  Danube  of 
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Austria-Hungary.  The  Russian  plain 
has  it  own  magnificent  river  basin  of  vaist 
drainage,  that  of  the  Volga,  a river  falling 
slov.iy  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  peoples 
of  Europe  may  be  roughly  divided,  accord- 
ing to  language,  into  the  Teutonic  races  of 
the  north-west,  the  Latin  races  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  the  Slavonic 
peoples  of  the  Danube  and  Volga  basins, 
the  Celts  of  the  western  fringe,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Mohammedans  of  the  Eastern 
ilediteri'anean.  Of  these,  the  Teutonic 
peoples  exert  a predominating  influence 
in  world  politics  by  reason  of  their 
maritime  ascendency.  The  population 
of  Europe  is  about  400  millions. 

EURYD'ICE,  (i-ce),  in  Greek  my- 
thology, was  the  wife  of  Orpheus.  She 
died  of  a snake  bite,  and  Orpheus  insin- 
uated his  way  by  his  power  of  music  to  an 
audience  with  Pluto,  who  was  won  over  to 
restore  her.  There  was,  however,  one 
condition.  Orpheus  should  be  followed 
by  his  wife  to  the  upper  air  if  he  forbore 
to  look  back  upon  her.  In  his  anxiety, 
when  on  the  point  of  emerging  from  the 
lower  world,  Orpheus  looked  back,  and 
Emydice  was  snatched  back  again. 

EUSEBIUS  OF  CaiSAREA,  h.  about 
264,  d.  340,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  a pioneer  in  Ecclesiastical  History. 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Kicea,  325,  and  was  distinctly  moder- 
ate in  his  attitude  towards  Arianism. 
He  wrote  a Chronicon,  or  history  of  the 
world  down  to  328  A.D.,  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical History  recounting  the  chief  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  till  324.  Both 
works  are  of  interest,  because  they  refer 
to  authorities  and  authors  no  longer 
available,  but  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
would  have  been  more  useful  if  it  had  not 
been  silent  about  the  dissensions  and 
weaknesses  of  the  early  Christians. 

EUTHANASIA  means  painless  death. 
The  name  has  been  applied  to  the  general 
question  of  alleviating  the  pains  of  dis- 
solution by  drugs  or  other  means. 

EU'TYCHES  (ty-ches),  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  originator  of  the  Eutychian 
heresy,  that  Christ  had  only  a divine 
nature,  was  condemned  by  a general 
Council  at  Ephesus,  451. 

EUXINE,  ancient  name  of  the  Black 
Sea,  meaning  “ inhospitable,”  and  so 
called  because  of  its  treacherous  weather 
and  sudden  storms. 

EVANGELICAL  is  a name  adopted  by  all 
those  reformed  sects  of  Christians  who 
ba«e  their  authority  on  a personal  appeal 
and  reference  to  the  Evangel  or  Gospel, 
rather  than  to  the  traditional  authority 
of  the  Church.  Nonconformists,  English 
Low  Churchmen,’  and  Scottish  Presby- 
teriar.-:  alike  emphasise  the  evangelical 
tenet >,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  conversion 
froni  an  unregenerate  state,  justification 
bv  faith  alone,  forgiveness  through  the 
At'/  the  iuspiration  of  the  Scrip- 

ture-, and  a final  appeal  to  them  for 
ant.'.oritv.  The  strong  personal  appeal 
that  rnarlrs  the  Evangelical  movement  was 
ini'h  ted  by  the  great  revival  under  the 
We-  ,' ■ . ..  anu  Whitfield,  during  the  religious 
apathy  of  the  18th  century. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  an  associa- 
tio  . ei  < ' tian  denominations  from  all 

p ..  T . of  t;.e  -..'orld,  the  members  of  which 
are  tgreei  on  certain  fundamental 
dcf  r!','  and  are  uniteu  in  their  efforts 
to  o/t  iln  a.nd  rriaintain  religious  freedom. 

'1 . a..ia.'jce  aro.se  out  of  a Conference 
I c.  j i:t  l.i-.crrjool  in  1845,  and  was 

fjr  •-  . ' h i'l  ] 's46. 

LVANGELII'lE,  a poem  of  sentiment 
t r t en  in  hexameters  by  Longfellow,  and 
p i,..  f.ed  in  1847.  It  Is  founded  on  the 
rc'  .ova!  of  the  French  settlers  in  Acadia, 
thova  .ccotia;,  by  the  British  in  1765. 
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EVAPORATION  is  the  process  by 
which  a liquid  or  a solid  becomes  changed 
to  a gas.  The  reverse  process  is  known 
as  condensation  (of  liquids),  sublimation 
(of  solids).  The  rapidity  of  evaporation 
depends  on  temperature,  exposure  of  sur- 
face, and  the  state  of  saturation  and  the 
pressure  of  the  enveloping  air.  Camphor, 
a solid,  evaporates  freely,  and  even  snow 
diminishes  in  long  continued  frosts.  It 
may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  using  the  term  vapour  in 
preference  to  the  term  gas.  In  the 
phenomena  of  dew  and  hoar  frost,  we 
have  instances  of  the  condensation  and 
sublimation  respectively  of  the  water 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  All  evapora- 
tion is  accompanied  by  loss  of  temperature, 
and  volatile  liquids,  like  eau-de-Cologne, 
have  consequently  a cooling  effect  on  the 
skin,  and  may  be  used  effectually  in 
soothing  a headache. 

EVELYN,  JOHN,  6.  at  Wotton,  Surrey. 
1620,  d.  1706,  a miscellaneous  writer  who 
spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  travelling 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  ” not  in  the 
counting  of  church  spires,”  but  in  the 
study  of  the  people  and  their  customs. 
His  most  celebrated  publications  were 
“ Sylva,”  or  a Discourse  on  Forest  Trees, 
and  his  “ Memoirs  ” which  include  an 
interesting  diary  and  correspondence. 

EVEREST,  MOTOIT,  the  highest  point 
in  the  Himalayas,  and  thus  in  the  World,  is 
named  after  Sir  George  Everest  (6.  1790, 
d.  1866),  the  greatest  of  Indian  surveyors, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Indian  survey. 
The  mountain  lies  within  the  province  of 
Nepal,  and  is  29,002  feet  above  sea  level. 

EVESHAM,  a town  within  a bend  of  the 
Avon,  about  25  miles  due  south  of  Bir- 
mingham. Simon  de  Montfort  here 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Prince 
Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.),  in  1265. 

EVIL  EYE.  It  has  been  a very  real 
belief  among  certain  classes  of  people  at  all 
times  that  the  glance  of  an  evil  eye  was  an 
unavoidable  yet  dire  calamity.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  popular  ideas 
of  witchcraft.  The  Romans  denoted  the 
power  of  the  evil  eye  by  the  word  fascinum, 
whence  comes  our  significant  word 
fascination.  The  Greek  myth  of  the 
petrifying  glance  of  Medusa,  the  mediaeval 
idea  of  the  basilisk,  and  even  St.  Paul’s 
reference  in  Galatians  iii.  1,  where  the 
word  “ bewitched  ” refers  to  the  idea  of 
an  evil  eye,  are  familiar  instances  of  this 
popular  superstition.  Among  the  Nea- 
politans there  is  a vivid  belief  in  the 
influence  of  the  ‘‘  jettatore  ” even  to  this 
day. 

EVOLUTION.  See  Darwinism. 

EWING,  JULIAl'IA  HORATIA,  h.  at 
Ecclesfield,  Yorkshire,  18-41,  d.  1885. 
gained  a reputation  as  a writer  of  stories 
for  the  young.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
are; — ‘-Land  of  Lost  Toys,”  “Jacka- 
napes,” and  the  “ Story  of  a Short  Life.” 

EXARCH.  (1)  The  name  borne  by 
the  viceroys  who  governed  the  central 
portion  of  Italy  as  a province  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  6th  to  the  8th 
centuries.  (2)  In  modern  Greece  the 
Exarch  visits  the  provincial  bishops  and 
churches  as  the  deputy  of  the  Patriarch. 
(3)  The  title  of  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church. 

EiXCAL'IBUR,  a mysteriously  effective 
sword  wrought  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
and  received  from  her  by  King  Arthur, 
who  had  it  returned  to  her  before  his  death. 
Tlie  story  of  the  returning  of  the  sword 
by  Sir  Bedivere,  and  of  the  incident  of  an 
arm  risi  ng  up  to  take  i t,  is  told  in  Tennyson’s 
“ Passing  of  Arthur.” 

EXCHANGE,  THE  ROYAL.  An  ex- 
change or  bour.se  is  a place  where  merchants 
meet.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  introduced 
the  idea  into  England  after  experience  of 
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the  Bourse  at  Antwerp,  and  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth gave  his  Bourse  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  1571.  The  fire  of 
1666  demolished  that  building,  and  its 
successor  suffered  the  same  fate,  1838. 
Queen  Victoria  opened  the  present  build- 
ing in  1844.  The  tesselated  pavement  of 
the  present  building  is  the  original  one  of 
Gresham’s  building.  The  chief  business 
hour  is  from  3.30  to  4.30,  and  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  are  the  chief  days. 

EXCHEQUER,  anciently  that  depart- 
ment of  the  King’s  Court  or  Curia  Regis 
that  received  the  shire  and  other  revenues, 
and  kept  the  tallies.  The  name  is  held  to 
be  connected  with  the  chequer  pattern 
formerly  upon  the  oflQcial  table  or  table 
cloth.  The  chief  finance  minister  of  the 
Crown  is  known  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  he  presents  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  annual  Budget.  All  the 
judicial  administration  that  formerly  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  Exchequer  . has 
been  relegated  to  other  courts,  and^  the 
Chancellor  is  now  a finance  minister 
solely. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS  are  promissory 
notes  issued  by  the  Government  for  £100, 
£200,  £500,  and  £1000,  bearing  interest 
per  diem  from  the  day  of  issue,  and  paid 
off  at  par  or  renewable  annually.  See 
Commercial  Dictionary. 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS.  See  Commercial 
Dictionarii. 

EXCHEQUER,  CHANCELLOR  OP 
THE.  Befer  to  Index. 

EXCISE  is  an  inland  tax  on  certain 
commodities  produced  and  consumed 
within  the  country,  and  on  licences  to 
undertake  certain  trades  and  professions. 
Refer  to  “ Excise  ” in  Index. 

EXCLUSION  BILL,  a bill  unsuccess- 
fully introduced  into  Parliament  in  1679, 
to  exclude  from  the  succession  to  the 
English  throne  James,  Duke  of  York, 
the  Roman  Catholic  brother  of  Charles  II. 
On  a second  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  in  1681 
Charles  dissolved  parliament. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  denotes  exclu- 
sion from  Church  privileges,  either  in  whole 
or  part.  The  Lesser  Excommunication 
debars  simply  from  Holy  Communion,  the 
Greater  Excommunication  cuts  off  from 
the  Church  altogether.  In  mediaeval 
times  we  find  that  the  Greater  Excom- 
munication was  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a “ Papal  Interdict,”  whereby  a whole 
kingdom  was  at  once  excluded  from  aU 
church  privileges,  an  example  of  which 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
In  England  excommunication  is  now  prac- 
tically obsolete,  and  no  civil  penalties  can 
follow  upon  ecclesiastical  censure,  except 
under  the  sanction  of  what  is  essentially 
a civil  court.  The  most  recent  instance 
of  excommunication  in  the  Anglican 
Church  is  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
Bishop  Gray,  of  Capetown,  upon  Colenso, 
his  suffragan  bishop  in  1863,  for  his 
destructive  criticism  on  the  Pentateuch. 

EXEGESIS,  a Greek  word  meaning  the 
exposition  or  interpretation  of  any 
writing,  but  particularly  the  Scriptures. 
It  includes  textual  criticism  and  the 
exposition  of  doctrinal  and  ethical  con- 
clusions based  upon  the  text. 

EXEQUATUR.  A consul  accredited  to 
a foreign  country  receives  formal  recog- 
nition from  that  country  under  the  form 
of  an  official  note  named  an  exequatur. 
See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

EXETER,  the  county-town  of  Devon, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  a quaint  old 
city,  still  retaining  a part  of  its  ancient 
walls.  Its  cathedral  dates  from  the  12th 
century,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificent west  front. 

EXETER  HALL,  the  head- quarters  of 
the  y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Strand,  London, 
was  purchased  for  the  Society  in  1880, 
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The  great  hall,  which  is  provided  with 
a large  organ,  accornmodates  5.000  people 
and  is  used  principally  for  religious  and 
philanthropic  meetings. 

EXHIBITION,  THE  GREAT.  This  dis- 
tinctive  title  is  still  attached  to  the  first 
international  exhibition  held  in  London, 
1851,  although  in  magnitude  it  has  been 
greatly  surpassed  by  many  others,  notably 
those  held  in  Paris,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis  (1904).  If  the  idea  of  a great 
international  exhibition  did  not  originate 
j with  the  Prince  Consort,  he  certainly  took 
the  leading  part  in  giving  effect  to  it.  The 
building,  constructed  of  iron  and  glass,  was 
planned  by  Mr.  J oseph  Paxton,  and  erected 
in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  opened  by  Queen 
Victoria.  May  1st,  1851,  and  during  the 
144  days  it  remained  open  was  attended 
by  upwards  of  six  million  persons.  At 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  the  building, 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Crystal  Palace,” 
was  removed  to  Sydenham,  Kent. 

EXMOOR,  a wild  district  in  the  south- 
west of  Somerset  and  north-east  of  Devon, 
rising  in  Dunkerry  Beacon  to  the  height  of 
1,717  feet.  It  is  for  the  most  part  treeless, 
and  it  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  breed 
of  stout  little  ponies,  for  its  horned  sheep, 
and  for  the  red  deer  that  are  still  found  in 
the  wUd  state.  It  is  the  scene  of  Black- 
more’s  “ Lorna  Doone,”  in  which  the  lonely 
valley  and  bleak  ridges  are  admirably 
j described. 

EXODUS,  “ the  departure,”  is  the  name 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  describes  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in 
^y?pt,  their  bondage,  their  deliverance 
under  Moses,  their  heaven-aided  departure, 

^ and  continues  their  history  up  to  the 
: giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

‘ Traditionally,  the  book  was  attributed 
to  Moses,  but  it  is  believed  by  modern 
critics  to  be  of  composite  character  and 
of  much  later  date. 

. EXOGASTY  is  the  opposite  of  endogamy, 
aAd  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a man  with 
I a woman  of  his  own  tribe.  One  outcome 
I of  this  custom  was  the  practice  of  marriage 
b}'’  capture. 

EXORCISM  is  the  name  used  for  the 
act  of  bidding  evil  spirits,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  depart  from  an  afflicted  person. 
In  Baptism  it  was  customary  to  exorcise 
the  original  spirit  out  of  infants  as  well  as 
adults.  The  practice  was  omitted  in  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  The 
Exorcist  was  in  one  of  the  minor  orders, 
and  his  functions  usually  were  exercised 
in  Baptism,  in  supposed  cases  of  personal 
possession  by  evil  spirits,  and  in  blessing 
the  holy  water  and  oil. 

EXTRADITION  is  the  act  of  delivering 
up  to  the  government  of  a forei^  country 
a person  accused  of  committing  crime 
within  that  country.  AH  civilized  coun- 
tries have  extradition  treaties,  and  there 
is  generally  little  hesitation  in  ti’ansferring 
criminals.  A foreign  criminal  would  be 
extradited  from  this  country  only  on 
the  request  of  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
power  made  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
would  refer  the  matter  to  a magistrate. 
After  allowing  the  defendant  fifteen  days 
for  appeal  against  the  magistrate’s  decision, 
the  extradition  would  become  effective. 
Political  offences  do  not,  in  England, 
come  within  the  purview  of  extradition 
treaties. 

EXTREME  UNCTION,  a sacrament  of 
the  Pkoman  Catholic  Church  which  is 
administered  when  the  recipient  is  believed 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  The  holy  oil 
used  is  blessed  by  a bishop  on  Maundy 
Thursday  and  is  reserved.  The  priest 
anoints  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  the  eyes, 
eir.s,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet,  and 
prays  tliat  through  this  unction  pardon 
may  be  vouchsafed  for  all  sins  that  have 
been  committed  through  seeing,  hearing. 


smelling,  speaking  and  eating,  touch,  or 
walking, 

EYCK,  JAN  VAN,  h.  about  1389,  d.  1440, 
a Flemish  painter,  who,  with  his  brother 
Hubert,  is  held  to  have  invented  the 
use  of  oils  as  a medium  for  colours, 
in  place  of  the  gums  previously  used 
in  Italy.  His  pictures  are  wonderful  for 
their  brilliant  delicacy  of  finish,  their 
clear  colouring,  and  exquisite  draughts- 
manship. 

SYS.  See  Med.  Diet. 

EYLAU,  a town  in  eastern  Pru^a,  22 
miles  from  Konigsberg,  was  the  scene  of 
a battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
Russians  and  Prussians  in  1807.  Both 
sides  lost  very  heavily. 

EYRE,  EDW.^RD  JOHN,  5.  1815,  d. 
1901,  began  life  as  au  Australian  emigrant, 
succeeded  in  making  the  overland  journey 
from  Adelaide  to  Albany  (1841),  was 
made  lieutenaat-governor  of  New  Zealand 
(1846),  governor  of  the  West  Indies 
(1854)  and  of  .Jamaica  (18G2.)  His  stern 
suppression  of  rebellion  in  Jamaica,  in 
1865,  led  to  his  prosecution  by  a committee 
headed  by  .7.  S.  Mill,  whilst  Carlyle  aided  in 
raising  funds  for  his  defence.  The  costs  of 
his  case  were  refunded  by  the  Government 
on  his  acquittal. 

EZEKIE^  a Hebrew  prophet,  was  taken 
into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  along 
with  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah.  The 
book  of  Ezekiel  deals  with  the  overthrow 
of  Judah,  and  attributes  it  to  desertion  of 
God,  and  breach  of  faith  with  Babylon. 
It  threatens  retribution  on  the  seven 
surrounding  nations,  who  were  exulting 
over  Judah’s  dov^rnfall,  and  it  prophesies 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
coming  of  a great  deliverer. 

EZRA,  a Jevnsh  scribe,  one  of  the  exiles 
in  Babylon,  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of 
King  Artaxerxes  that  he  was  authorised 
to  lead  back  a band  of  his  fellow-country- 
men to  Jerusalem  (458  B.O.).  On  arriving 
at  Jerusalem  he  assembled  the  Jews 
who  had  returned  in  Cyrus’s  reign, 
separated  them  from  their  heathen  con- 
nections, and  began  the  re-establishment 
of  their  religious  life.  In  445  B.C. 
Nehemiah  established  the  community  in 
safety  and  rewalled  the  city,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  w’hich  task,  Ezra  instituted  a 
great  religious  restoration,  and  the  people 
entered  into  a solemn  covenant  to  abide  by 
the  Mosaic  Law.  He  wrote  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  revised  and  edited  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Bible. 

FABER,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  5. 

1814,  d.  1863,  theologian  and  hymn-writer. 
Educated  at^  Shrewsbury  and  Oxford, 
where  he  won  the  Newdigate,  he  came 
under  Newman’s  infiuence  and  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  founded  at  Bir- 
mingham a Brotherhood  of  “ Wilfridians  ” 
and  with  them  joined  the  Orator}''  of  St. 
Philip  of  Neri  (Brompton  Oratory). 
Among  his  many  popular  hymns,  we  may 
mention  “ Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us,” 
“ O Paradise  I ” and  “ Pilgrims  of  the 
Night.” 

FABIAN  SOCIETY,  founded  in  1883  to 
teach  people  by  lectures,  discussions,  and 
tracts  the  aims  of  socialism.  The  society 
works  in  connection  -with  the  Independent 
Labour  Party.  The  name  suggests  that 
the  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  win  its  way  by 
the  slow  means  of  education  rather  than 
by  the  suddenness  of  revolt. 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS,  d.  203  B.C. ; five 
times  a Roman  Consul,  was  elected 
Dictator  after  the  great  Roman  defeat  by 
Hannibal  at  Lake  Trasimenus,  217  B.C. 
He  saved  Rome  from  the  great  Car- 
thaginian by  persistently  withdrawing 
from  a direct  encounter,  and  by  restlessly 
harassing  the  enemy  from  positions  of 
vantage  on  the  hills.  For  this  reason  he 


was  nicknamed  “Cunctator”  or  the 
“ delayer.”  Rome  grew  tired  of  his 
apparent  want  of  initiative,  and  appointed 
a colleague  to  share  the  supreme  command, 
but  Fabius  had  soon  to  save  him  from 
being  entrapped.  In  209  B.C.  Fabius  took 
Hannibal’s  stronghold  of  Tarentum,  and 
his  work  for  Rome  was  completed.  Han- 
nibal, within  reach  of  Rome,  had  struggled 
for  eight  years  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a 
great  general,  and  was  foiled  by  the 
“ Fabian  policy.” 

FABLE.  Myths,  parables,  allegories  and 
apologues  or  fables,  all  contain  a secondary 
significance  deeper  than  their  mere 
narrative  explicitly  states.  The  myth  is 
a primitive  way  of  figuring  out  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  life  by  parallels 
drawn  from  common  experience.  It 
grows  up  with  the  nation  and  becomes 
traditional.  The  parable  draws  its  events 
from  every  day  experience,  and  embodies 
a truth,  spiritual  or  moral,  in  its  intention. 
The  allegory  is  literary  and  more  con- 
tinuous than  the  parable  or  myth.  The 
fable  differs  from  the  parable  in  that  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  ordinary  events  of 
everyday  life.  Dr.  Johnson  well  defined 
it  thus : “ A fable  or  apologue  seems  to  be, 
in  its  genuine  state,  a narrative  in  which 
beings  irrational  and  sometimes  inanimate 
. . . . are  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
instruction  feigned  to  act  and  speak  with 
human  interests  and  passions.”  La 
Fontaine  likens  the  fable  and  its  morality 
to  the  body  and  the  soul,  yet  the  earliest 
animal  fables  are  without  moralsignificance. 
Hindustan  is  the  home  of  the  fable  as  we 
find  it  in  Hilsop.  Chaucer  employs  it 
effectively  in  his  Nun’s  and  Priest’s  Tale. 
But  La  Fontaine  (?e  jdblier),  has  given  to 
France  a reputation  beyond  that  of  all 
other  modern  nations  for  the  adequate 
treatment  of  this  source  of  delicate  satire 
or  deep  morality. 

FACULTY.  (1)  A name  signifying  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  such  as  memory, 
imagination,  &c.  (2)  An  order  granted 
by  the  Ordinary  or  IBishop  allowing  some- 
thing otherwise  illegal ; thus  any  important 
internal  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
church  furniture,  organ,  galleries,  &c., 
would  necessitate  a faculty.  The  Court 
of  Faculties,  an  Archbishop’s  Court, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII,  now  confines  its 
attention  chiefly  to  granting  licenses  of 
marriages  without  publication  of  banns. 
(3)  The  term  also  designates  the  body  of 
persons  constituting  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, as  the  faculty  of  law,  medicine,  &c. 

FAED,  THOMAS,  R.A.,  b.  1826;  a 
Scottish  painter,  whose  subject  pictures 
of  “ Scott  and  his  friends  at  Abbotsford,” 
and  “ The  Mitherless  Bairn,”  have  gained 
for  him  a great  reputation. 

FAERIE  QUEENE,  THE.  an  allegorical 
poem  byEdmund  Spenser,  published  partly 
in  1590  and  partly  in  1596.  By  describing 
the  adventures  of  twelve  knights  who 
represent  twelve  -virtues,  and  are  sent  out 
from  the  court  of  the  faerie  queen  Gloriana, 
Spenser  intended  to  build  up  a great 
allegory  of  chivalrous  perfection.  Six 
Cantos  out  of  the  twelve  were  finished  and 
a fragment  of  the  seventh  also  exists.  The 
allegory  is  twofold.  A moral  allegory 
underlies  the  narration  of  the  knightiy 
adventures  with  the  dragons  of  temptation 
in  the  caves  and  noisome  places  of  sin, 
but  there  is  also  the  historical,  contem- 
porary reference  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  foes  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  replace  her  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Thus  whilst  Una  repre- 
sents truth  and  Duessa  falsehood,  they 
also  represent  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Mary. 

FAGGING  is  a custom  of  English 
Public  School  life.  The  smaller  boys  are 
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expected  to  fag  for  the  older,  that  ia,  to 
perform  certain  well  defined  offices,  such 
as  fielding  at  cricket,  running  errands,  and 
keeping  up  the  fire.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  a practice  which  defines  the 
relationship  of  the  boys  when  not  under 
the  direct  care  of  the  masters.  It  is  freely 
accepted  by  the  smaller  boys,  who  on  the 
whole  are  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  it 
certainly  prevents  bumptiousness. 

FAGGOT-VOTE.  Sefore  1884,  votes 
known  as  faggot-votes  were  created  by 
party  politicians  by  subdividing  property 
amongst  nominal  owners,  or  by  such  sale 
of  property  under  mortgage  or  otherwise, 
as  would  entitle  these  owners  to  a vote. 
The  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1884  to 
all  rural  householders  destroyed  the 
practice. 

FAHRENHEIT,  GABRIEL,  b.  at  Dantzig 
1686,  d.  1736  ; first  used  mercury  for  the 
thermometer,  thereby  securing  a sensitive 
and  uniform  expansion.  He  adopted  the 
system  of  graduation  associated  with  hia  j 
name,  and  fixed  the  freezing  point  at  32°.  | 
His  scale  has  been  retained  in  England, 
although  it  does  not  find  favour  on  the  [ 
Continent.  i 

FAINEANTS  ROIS.  “The  sluggard  1 
kings,”  a name  applied  to  the  eleven  j 
Merovingian  kings  of  Prance,  who  reigned 
between  650  and  750  A.D.  They  resigned 
all  real  power  into  the  hands  of  their  j 
“ Mayors  of  the  Palace,”  who  subsequently 
assumed  the  uominal  as  well  as  the  real  , 
power,  and  reigned  as  the  Carolingian  | 
House.  I 

PAIRB  AIRN,  SIR  WILLIAM,  6.  at  Kelso 
1789,  d.  1874 ; apprenticed  at  North 
Shields  as  an  engine-wright,  became  the 
friend  of  George  Stephenson,  and  like  him 
raised  himself  to  prominence  by  application 
to  study  and  work.  He  went  to  Manchester 
and  made  his  name  by  introducing  iron 
in  the  place  of  wood  in  the  structural 
details  of  the  cotton  mills.  He  paid  much 
attentiou  to  the  use  of  iron  in  ship-building, 
and  became  an  autliority  on  the  use  of 
that  metal  for  boilers,  furnaces,  and 
bridges.  He  carried  out  the  designs  of 
Stephenson  in  the  Menai  tubular  bridge, 
and  built  many  similar  iron  bridges 
himself.  He  may  be  described  as  a pioneer 
in  the  extension  of  the  structural  uses  of 
iron. 

FAIRFAX,  SIR  THOMAS,  6.  1612, 

d.  1671 ; succeeded  the  Earl  of  Essex  as 
commander-in-chlef  of  the  parliamentary 
forces  during  the  Civil  War,  with  Cromwell 
acting  as  his  Lieutenant-General.  He 
declined  to  pursue  the  war  in  Scotland, 
and  made  way  for  Cromwell.  He  worked 
hard  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  n., 
co-operating  with  General  Monk,  and  he 
was  leader  of  the  deputation  commissioned 
to  treat  with  Charles  11.  at  Breda  for  his 
return. 

FAIRIES  are  diminutive  beings,  the 
creation  of  the  human  imagination,  who 
are  supposed  to  influence  folk  kindly, 
malevolently,  or  out  of  a desire  to  teach 
them.  They  appear  under  various  names, 
and  with  different  characteristics,  as  elves, 
goblins,  sylphs,  gnomes,  genii,  and  water 
spirits  or  uudines.  They  personify  the 
supernatural  agencies  to  which  people 
most  often  fancy  themselves  subjected. 
In  the  stormy,  sea-faring  north,  fairy-lore 
is  Ifighly  imaginative  and  varied,  whilst  in 
homely  agricultural  districts  it  is  simple, 
and  deals  with  domestic  affairs.  Shake- 
speare has  introduced  with  wonderful 
g'race  aod  playfulness  in  his  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  not  only  the  fairies  of  the 
flowers  and  nature,  Titania  and  Oberon, 
hut  also  the  homely  traditional  sprite 
Puck,  or  Bobin  Goodfellow.  In  Ariel 
(The  Temprst)  he  gives  ns  a,  true  syjpli  or 
6r)irit  of  the  air,  one  of  those  agents  of 


storm  and  sunshine,  who  do  the  bidding 
of  a higher  mind.  Very  beautiful  con- 
ceptions of  fairies  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  La  Motte  Pouqu6,  whose  Undine  is 
a charming  imaginative  allegory  of  a 
water-spirit. 

FAIRY  RINGS  are  circles  of  greater  or 
less  luxuriance  than  the  surrounding  grass 
of  the  pastures  where  they  are  usually 
found.  Tradition  attributed  them  to  the 
ring  dances  of  the  fairies,  and  less  imagina- 
tive people  have  said  that  they  were  due 
to  lightning.  They  are  the  effect  of  fungous 
growths  of  Hie  agaric  or  mushroom  Mnd. 
Where  the  agaric  has  grown,  grass  will  not 
grow,  and  the  fungus  spreads  to  exhaust 
new  soil.  This  spi’eading  taJies  place  in 
the  form  of  a ring,  which  at  first  shows 
signs  of  the  exhaustion  of  Hie  soil,  but 
subsequenHy  bears  a greener  grass, 
nourished  by  the  decay  of  the  spa\vn, 

FAITH-HEALING,  as  practised  by  the 
Peculiar  People,  Christian  Scientists, 
Zionists  and  others,  finds  its  scriptural 
warrant  in  St.  James  v.  14.  Faith-healers 
claim  that  sickness  may  be  treated  without 
medical  aid  if  the  prayers  of  the  healer 
are  supported  by  the  true  faith  of  the 
sufferer. 

FAKIR,  literally  means  “ a poor  man,” 
a Mohammedan  religious  mendicant  or 
ascetic,  who  espouses  poverty  as  being 
consonant  with  his  sense  of  spiritual 
insignificance.  The  life  is  one  of  inactivity, 
contemplation,  and  penitence,  and  doubt- 
less there  are  many  fakirs  of  the  highest 
type.  The  prosecution  of  the  art  of 
begging  has.  however,  lowered  the  status 
of  this  class  of  zealot  in  India.  They  do 
nob  necessarily  adopt  the  hermit  life,  but 
are  frequently  to  be  met  in  companies 
indulging  in  demonstraHve  religious 
excesses  revolting  to  the  ordinary  man  by 
reason  of  the  abjectness  and  squalor  at 
which  they  aim,  and  the  frenzies  tLe}' 
seem  to  cultivate. 

FALCONRY.  The  falcon  is  a genus  of 
the  family  Fcdconidoe,  burds  that  prey  by 
day.  In  Europe  the  term  usually  denotes 
the  birds  trained  for  falconry,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  peregrine  falcon  is  specially 
fitted.  The  peregrine  female,  a larger  and 
stronger  bird  than  the  male,is  pre-eminently 
the  falcon  of  the  chase.  The  male,  which 
is  about  one-third  smaller,  is  known  as  a 
tercel.  Ttie  peregrine  takes  her  quarry 
In  a swoop  from  above,  “ towering  in  her 
pride  of  place,”  and  for  this  reason  is 
termed  noble,  as  distinct  from  the  ignoble 
falcons  of  a smaller  kind  that  capture  by 
direct  chase.  The  Merlin  and  Hobby, 
other  British  species,  prey  on  larks  and 
small  birds,  and  they  too  were  trained  for 
hawking.  Gyr  falcons,  which  are  common 
in  northern  Europe,  take  their  name  from 
their  circling  flight  or  gyrations.  Hawking 
is  a sport  of  great  anHqnity,  reaching  back 
to  B.C,  2000,  according  to  Chinese  records 
and  Babylonian  bas-reliefs.  It  was  popular 
in  mediaeval  England,  as  the  references  to 
it  in  the  wriHngs  of  Shakespeare  testify. 
It  declined  in  the  Puritan  period,  and  has 
not  again  recovered  its  old  popularity 
although  it  is  sHll  practised.  In  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  King  Harold  carries 
a hawk,  and  in  the  Magna  Oharta  every 
freeman  was  allowed  to  have  his  falcons. 
Heron  hawking  was  the  favourite  sport, 
because  the  heron  tries  to  save  itself  by 
constantly  rising,  whilst  the  hawk  in  swift 
circles  gains  the  upper  hand  and  swoops. 
When  borne  to  the  ground  it  was  rare  to 
find  the  heron  capable  of  inflicting  serious 
damage  with  his  sharp  long  biU.  t’heasanta, 
partridges,  ducks,  woodcock,  and  indeed 
almost  all  wild  birds  were  flown  at,  as  well 
as  hares  and  ground  game. 

FALKIRK,  Stirlingshire,  22  miles  north 
cast  of  Glasgow,  the  centre  of  a busy  coal 
' and  hou  district  fsce  Cdtroii).  Together 


with  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and 
Linlithgow,  it  sends  one  member  to 
parliament.  Wallace  was  defeated  here 
by  Edward  I.  in  1298  ; population  about 
30  000 

FALLING  STARS.  See  Meteors. 

FALLOW  DEER  is  the  half- tame 
variety  of  English  parlrs,  so  called  because 
of  its  fallow  or  yellowish  colour.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  stag  or  red  deer,  stands 
about  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and 
only  the  buck  Ls  antlered.  It  is  a native 
of  southern  Europe,  of  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  it  has  been  imported  at  some  time 
unknown  into  Bifitain.  The  extinct  Irish 
Elk  is  claimed  as  a native  relative  of  the 
species.  The  development  of  the  antlers 
takes  about  six  years,  and  the  stages  are 
denoted  by  the  names  fawn,  pricket,  sorrel, 
scare,  buck  of  the  first  lead,  and  buck 
complete.  In  winter  the  colour  turns 
somewhat  grayer,  and  the  spots  are  less 
frequent.  Venison,  the  flesh  of  the  fallow 
deer,  is  highly  esteemed. 

FALMOUTH  takes  its  name  from  the 
Pal  on  whose  estuary  it  stands,  18  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Lizard.  It  possesses  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  England,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  overlooked  by  Pendennis 
Castle  on  the  west  and  the  castle  of  St. 
Mawes  on  the  east,  both  of  16th  century 
date.  Though  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
packet-station,  Falmouth  is  still  a great 
port  of  call,  where  home-coming  vessels 
anchor  to  await  orders  from  their  owners  ; 
population  about  18,000. 

FAMILIAR,  literally  “ a servant,”  is 
a spirit  supposed  to  attend  in  visible  forip 
a magician  or  master  of  the  black  ai’ts. 
The  black  dog  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.  and 
that  of  Mephistopheles,  Aladdin’s  “ Slave 
of  the  Lamp,”  and  a witch’s  legendary 
black  cat  are  instances  of  familiars. 

FANDANGO,  a Spanish  dance  in  triple 
time,  very  popular  in  southern  Spain,  and 
in  the  Spanish  Americas,  performed  by 
two  persons,  who  mai-k  the  time  by 
castanets,  and  dance  co  a guitar.  The 
dance,  which  grows  in  vivacity  as  it 
proceeds,  is  intended  to  mark  the  develop- 
ment of  a love  pass.age. 

FANTASIA,  ti  musienl  composition 
incapable  of  clas.sification  under  the 
orthodox  forms ; an  outcome  of  the 
composer’s  fancy.  Modern  fantasiigi  .are 
often  medleys  of  popular  airs  with  fanciful 
connections. 

FARADAY,  MICHAEL,  son  of  a black- 
smith  of  London,  b.  1791,  d.  1867.  Ap- 
prenticed to  a bookbinder, he  yet  interested 
himself  in  the  study  of  science,  and  became 
assistant  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  where  he  happened  in 
1812  to  be  attending  a course  of  his  lectures. 
In  1827  he  succeeded  his  master  a-s 
Pullerian  professor  of  chemistry,  a position 
which  he  retained  until  1865.  His  first 
discoveries  in  the  domain  of  chemistry 
were  connected  with  alloys  of  steel, 
chlorine  compounds,  and  the  composition 
of  glass  for  optical  purposes  ; but  his  chief 
discovery  was  that  magneto-electric  induc- 
tion is  established  by  the  revolution  ©f  a 
magnet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
induction  coil  Csee  Dynamo').  His  subse- 
quent research  in  electrical  work  has  been 
wonderfully  suggestive  to  his  successors. 
He  excelled  in  lecturing  as  a master  of 
simple  lucid  expression.  He  was  granted 
a Civil-List  pension  of  £300  in  1835. 

FARCE  differs  from  comedy  only  in  the 
broadness  of  it.s  comicality,  its  grotesque- 
ness and  unrestrained  freedom.  It  is  the 
aim  of  both  to  arouse  mirth,  but  farce  goes 
further,  and  by  exaggerations  would 
provoke  loud  laughter.  It  was  a secular 
substitute  for  the  interludes  and  comic 
adjuncts  of  the  religious  drama  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  true  comedy  grew  ouf 
of  it. 
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FARRAR,  FREDERIC  WHLIAM,  b,  at 

Bombay,  1831,  d.  1903,  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  became  a 
master  at  Harrow.  He  was  appointed 
Head-master  of  Marlborough  (1871), 
Canon  of  Westminster  and  Hector  of 
St.  Margaret’s  (1876),  Archdeacon  (1883), 
and  Dean  of  Canterbury  (1895).  He  was 
an  eloquent  preacher  and  an  attractive 
writer.  His  chief  literary  works  include 
“ The  Life  of  Christ,"  " Eternal  Hope.” 
" The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,”  and 
**  Lives  of  the  Fathers.” 

FARTHINGALE,  the  hooped  petticoat 
familiar  in  Elizabethan  portraits.  It 
re-appeared  in  the  18th  century,  and 
again  as  crinoline,  in  the  19th. 

FASCES,  a bundle  of  rods  with  an  axe 
enclosed,  borne  by  lictors  before  certain 
Roman  magistrate.  The  rods  symbol- 
ized the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment ; tJie  axe,  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  As  none  but  dictators 
possessed  the  latter  power  within  Rome, 
the  axe  was  usually  omitted  from  the  fasces. 

FASCINATION  is  the  act  of  bev/itching 
by  the  influence  of  word,  spell,  or  look.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  such  influences 
were  means  of  conveying  diseases  and 
disastrous  evils,  and  to  this  day  the 
Neapolitans  and  others  maintain  a 
popular  credulity  regarding  the  “ evil  eye.” 
Against  such  soiarces  of  mischief  various 
charms  and  medicines  were  used.  Snakes 
and  other  venomous  reptiles  are  supposed 
to  exercise  a demoralizing  fascination  over 
their  victims,but  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  is  anything  but  the  outcome  of  a 
paralj^ing  fear. 

FASHODA,  a post  on  the  Nile  470  miles 
south  of  Khartoum.  In  1898,  after  the 
occupation  of  Khartoum  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  he  found  a small  French 
Company  under  Major  Marchand  in 
possession  of  Fashoda.  a post  within  the 
accepted  sphere  of  British  influence.  Tlie 
French  government  withdrew  Marchand 
and  the  incident  was  closed  by  a signed 
declaration  in  1899. 

FASTI,  days  on  which  business  might 
be  transacted  by  Romans.  The  priests 
determined  the  dies  nefasti,  or  ” holy 
days,”  and  the  tablets  or  calendars 
constructed  by  them  were  named  fasti. 
Ovid’s  Fasti  is  a series  of  poetical  com- 
positions based  on  the  Roman  calendar. 
Compare  Spenser’s  “Shepherd’s  Calendar.” 

FASTING.  See  Med.  Diet. 

FATA  MORGANA,  a mirage  seen  from 
the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
caused,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  fairy 
(fata)  Morgana. 

FATHERS,  THE  APOSTOLIC,  were 
those  leaders  and  teachers  of  early 
Christianity  who  during  part  of  their  lives 
were  contemporary  with  the  Apostles. 
They  are  in  order  of  time,  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  Ignatius, 
Papias,  and  Polycarp.  The  last  named 
died  in  155  A.D. 

FAURE,  FRANCOIS  FELIX,  &.  at  Paris, 
1841,  d.  1899,  made  a fortune  as  a ship- 
owner at  Havre,  and  entered  the  National 
Assembly  where  his  authoritative  know- 
ledge of  commerce  enabled  him  to  take 
office  as  Colonial  Minister.  He  was  elected 
President  in  1895,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  formation  of  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance. 

FAUST,  DR.  JOHANN,  a German 
magician,  astrologer,  and  scholar,  the 
historical  original  of  the  Faust  of  Go; the 
and  of  Marlowe,  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1588,  after  a life  of  unscrupulous  license. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  tlie 
devil,  who  attended  him  In  the  form  of 
a black  dog.  His  life  was  published  in 
1587,  and  appeared  in  an  English  I'ransla- 
tion  a year  afterwards.  In  1586  Marlowe 
Idealised  the  story  in  his  drama  of  Faust, 


and  GcBthe  published  his  masterpiece  in 
1808,  substituting  the  lovable,  homely 
Margaret  for  the  divine  but  distant  Helen 
of  classical  fame. 

FAWCETT,  HENRY,  6.  1833,  at 

Salisbury,  d.  1884 ; was  remarkable 
for  the  prominent  and  beneficent  part  he 
played  as  a politician  in  spite  of  the  total 
blindness  caused  by  a gun  accident  at  the 
hands  of  his  father.  In  1865  he  entered  ' 
parliament  as  member  for  Brighton.  He 
took  a leading  part  in  the  movements  for 
the  abolition  of  religious  tests  at  the 
universities,  the  advocacy  of  compulsory 
education,  the  preservation  of  commons 
and  open  spaces,  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  natives  of  India.  His 
enthusiasm  for  India  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  “ the  member  for  Hindustan.” 
He  likewise  worked  ardently  for  the  fuller 
representation  of  women  in  the  affairs  of 
tlie  country.  He  was  created  Postmaster 
General  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration 
of  1880,  but  without  cabinet  rank.  In  this 
position  he  initiated  the  parcel-post, 
sixpenny  telegrams,  the  savings  bank,  and 
postal  orders.  He  worked  indefatigably 
in  the  interest  of  the  employf;3  of  the 
post  office,  instituted  the  employment  of 
women  and  a system  of  promotion,  and 
devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  every 
servant  of  the  postal  service. 

FAWCETT,  MRS.  MILLICENT 
GARRETT,  Hon.  LL.D.,  St.  Andrews ; 
widow  of  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  sister 
of  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson  (p.  40).  and 
mother  of  the  lady  who  beat  the  Senior 
Wrangler ; educationist,  and  author  of 
Political  Economy  for  Beginners ; Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Union  of  Women’s 
Suffrage  Societies. 

FAWKES,  GUY,  5.  at  York,  1570,  of 
Protestant  parentage  ; he  became  a zealous 
Catholic,  and  acted  as  an  agent  of  the 
so-called  Spanish  party  in  England.  He 
fought  for  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands 
and  returned  to  England  at  Oatesby’s 
invitation  to  assist  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
(1605).  During  the  delays  caused  by  the 
prorogations  of  Parliament,  Fawkes  again 
went  abroad  to  enlist  soldiers  to  support 
the  conspiracy.  Despite  news  of  the 
warning  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle,  Fawkes 
persisted  in  the  scheme,  and  was  arrested 
in  the  cellar  beneath  Parliament  House, 
and  hanged  1606. 

FEATHERS  form  an  important  article 
of  commerce,  the  value  of  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  exceeding  one  million 
pounds  annually.  Refer  to  Index. 

FEDERATION  is  the  union  of  several 
states  under  one  government,  so  that 
they  stand  before  the  world  as  one  united 
body.  The  Commonwealth  of  Airstralia 
furnishes  a recent  instance  of  federation, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  several  States 
reserve  certain  departments  of  adminis- 
tration for  their  own  control.  In  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  everything  not 
specifically  reserved  for  the  Federal 
government  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  States ; whereas  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  the  opposite  principle  prevails, 
and  there  everything  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

FELLAHS  or  FELLAHEEN,  a term  of 
contempt  used  by  tlie  Turks  of  the  ” tillers” 
or  peasants  of  Eygpt.  They  are  a com- 
posite race  representing  the  old  Egyptian 
peoples.  Although  their  lot  has  been 
wonderfully  improved  under  British 
government,  they  are  still  a degraded  folk. 
They  live  chiefly  on  millet,  and  thrive  on 
it.  Industrious,  healthy,  and  of  groat 
endurance,  they  are  yet  quarrelsome, 
obstinate,  and  unreasonably  opposed  to 
taxation. 

FELLOWSHIPS.  Refer  to  Index 


FELO  DE  SE.  See  Suicide. 

FELUCCA,  a fast  sailing  boat  used  in 
the  merchant  service  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  either  two  or  three  masts  with  lateen 
sails. 

FESIIAI^S,  a modern  English  form  of  the 
old  Irish  “ Fianna,”  the  name  of  the 
members  of  various  tribes  who  united  to 
form  a kind  of  national  militia.  Finn, 
the  hero  of  the  Ossianic  legends,  is  the 
mythical  head  of  this  order,  round  whicli 
traditions  grew  like  those  of  the  Pound 
Table.  In  1857  a brotherhood  of  Irishmen 
was  formed  in  New  York  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Ireland.  The  society 
spread  rapidly  among  Irishmen  all  over 
the  English  speaking  world.  It  not  only 
made  sundry  attempts  to  raise  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  but  it  also  essayed  an  invasion 
of  Canada.  Its  organization  consisted  of 
a senate  which  controlled  local  “ circles,” 
over  each  of  which  a “ centre  ” presided. 
Prom  the  first  the  Fenians  excluded  the 
Catholic  clergy.  A second  attempt  on 
Canada  was  frustrated  in  1871  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  after  1872 
the  society  became  a secret  one.  In  18S2 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and,  between 
1883-5,  the  existence  of  a society  advoca- 
ting the  use  of  dynamite  showed  a develop- 
ment of  the  Fenian  spirit. 

FENNEL,  an  aromatic  plant,  commonly 
cultivated  in  Europe  and  India.  Its  seeds 
are  used  medicinally  as  a stomachio 
remedy  for  flatulency,  particularly  in 
veterinary  practice.  The  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordials  and  stimulants.  Common 
fennel  is  cultivated  in  English  gardens  for 
its  leaves,  which  are  used  in  salads  and  as 
an  accompaniment  to  lish. 

FENS,  THE.  A flat  tract  of  land 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Bedford 
Level,  of  60  miles  by  40  in  area, 
reaching  from  Peterborough  to  North- 
ampton, and  from  Cambridge  to  the  sea. 
Since  tdio  17th  century  drainage  has 
gained  most  of  It  for  cultivation. 

FERDINAND,  surnamed  "The  Catholic” 
6.  1452,  d.  1516.  In  1469  he  married 
Isabella  of  Castile,  over  which  he  reigned 
with  her  jointly.  In  1479  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  King  of  Aragon.  He  made 
war  on  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and  added 
that  province  to  his  kingdom  in  1492. 
Navarre  was  conquered  and  annexed  in 
1515.  He  thus  united  under  lus  sway 
the  four  kingdoms  of  which  Spain  had 
previously  consisted.  It  was  under  the 
patronage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that 
Columbus,  in  1492,  set  sail  from  Spain  on 
a voyage  of  discovery  across  the  Atlantic. 

FERGUSON,  JAMES.  b.  in  Banffshire 
1710,  d.  1776 ; a self-educated  astronomer, 
who,  as  a shepherd  boy,  made  models  of 
mills  and  spinning  pear,  and  mapped  the 
stars  with  threads  and  bea^.  He 
supported  himself  and  his  parents  by 
clock  mending,  designing  and  portrait 
painting,  meanwhile  continuing  his  sidereal 
studies.  At  the  age  of  SS  be  began  to 
lecture  on  astronomy  and  mechanics,  and 
soon  took  a recognised  position  among  tlia 
scholars  of  his  day.  He  was  elected  P.R.S. 
and  was  awarded  a pension  by  George  III. 

FERGUSSON,  SIR  WILLIAM,  b.  at 
Prastonpans,  1808,  d.  1S77,  a jn'cat 
surgeon,  was  professor  of  surgery  at  King's 
College  (1840-70'),  and  became  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  lie 
invented  many  surgical  appliances  now 
in  use,  and  wrote  a standard  work, 
“ System  of  Practical  Surgery.” 

FERLE.  the  Roman  sacred  festivals, 
days  on  which  bir^iiness  was  unlawful,  and 
prayers  and  sacriflees  were  offered.  See 
Fasti. 

I’ERMENTATION.  See  Med.  Viii. 

FERRERS,  (Lawren.-o  Slhiiey),  EARL, 
0.  1720,  d.  1760,  the  last  peer  executed 
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as  a crimina],  was  convicted  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  shooting  his  steward 
He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  with  a silken 
rope. 

FERRET,  an  albino  variety  of  the  pole- 
cat, bred  for  killing  rats  and  rabbits.  Its 
lithe  and  sinuous  body  enables  it  to  enter 
burrows.  It  is  white  or  yellowish,  and 
has  pink  eyes.  The  ferret  is  put  into  a 
hole,  whil.st  the  keeper  nets  the  possible 
exits,  or  waits  over  them  with  a gun.  It 
frequently  kills  within  the  burrow,  so  that 
the  keeper  has  to  dig  to  get  the  quarry. 

FETICHISM,  a religious  belief  in  the 
custom  of  u.sing  fetiches.  A fetich  is 
a possession  in  which  a spirit  is  supposed 
to  dwell.  The  custom  is  common  in 
West  Africa,  where  the  negro  believes  that 
a spirit  may  dwell  within  any  material 
object.  The  spirit  is  supposed  to  make  his 
principal  abode  in  a certain  thing,  and  the 
negro  possessing  that  object  may  worship 
it,  commune  with  it,  or  even  make  it  his 
slave.  “ Rubbishy  trifles,”  “stones,  claws, 
bones,  a pot  with  red  earth,  and  a cock’s 
feather  stuck  in  it  . . . and  so  forth,” 
such  are  the  fetiches  used.  If  the  owner 
is  dLssatisfied,  he  changes  his  fetich  for  one 
more  effectual.  The  name  is  a Portuguese 
one  meaning  “ magic.”  The  natives  do 
not  use  the  word,  which  is  quite  European. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  Fetichism 
is  the  childish  way  in  which  the  negro  wiU 
treat  his  deity,  “ He  does  not  hesitate  to 
punish  a refractory  Fetich,  and  hides  it 
away  if  he  does  not  wish  it  to  know  what 
is  going  on.”  (Lord  Avebury.) 

FEU,  a Scottish  law  term  denoting  the 
sale  of  land  for  a rent  in  perpetuity  instead 
of  a capital  amount.  The  notice  “ Land 
to  Feu.”  is  as  common  in  Scotland  as 
“ Land  for  Sale  ” in  England. 

FEUDALISM  is  a system  of  social 
organization  which  arose  among  thenations 
of  Europe  in  the  days  of  the  disruption  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  primarily  a 
system  or  association  for  purposes  of 
safety,  the  weaker  folk  placing  themselves 
under  the  care  of  an  over-lord,  and 
surrendering  to  him  their  lands,  Vshich  they 
subsequently  took  again  on  feudal  tenure. 
In  return  for  this  protection  they  did 
homage  to  their  protector,  swore  fealty 
to  him,  and  undertook  to  serve  him  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Thus  they  became  his 
followers,  living  on  land  awarded  to  them, 
and  looking  to  him  for  Justice  and  safety. 
With  the  growth  of  nationalities,  local 
feudal  lords  became  a menace  to  the  royal 
power,  William  the  Conqueror  obviated 
this  danger  by  constituting  himself  the 
direct  over-lord  of  every  freeman  in 
England,  and  by  distributing  vridely  the 
lands  of  the  more  powerful  barons. 

FSU  DE  JOIE,  a running  discharge  of 
firearms  as  a mark  of  rejoicing.  A dis- 
charge of  seven  guns  is  thrice  followed  by 
a sequence  of  musketry  shots  proceeding 
from  end  to  end  of  the  ranks. 

FEUILLETOU,  a space  reserved  at  the 
bottom  of  a newspaper  for  a serial  or  a 
light  causer ie  on  topics  of  general  intere.st. 
This  feature  of  French  newspapers  has 
been  followed  by  some  of  the  English 
papers. 

FEZ.  fl)  The  national  head-dress  of 
the  Turk,  a crim.son  skull-cap  with  a long 
tassel.  (2)  The  chief  city  of  Morocco, 
which  h^  many  beautiful  mosques,  and 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the 
ci;.y.  the  sanctuary  of  Mulai  Idris,  the 
holy  of  holies  amongst  Moors.  In  IflO.o 
a German  mission  visited  Fez  to  neutralise 
J'renc!)  inlincnce.  As  a result  an  inter- 
conference  on  the  government  of 
Morocco  its  relation.s  to  the  Powers  was 
held  at  Algeciras.  in  Spain.  190G. 

FIDEI  DEFENSOR  (“  Defender  of  the 
Faiiii  a tide  conferred  by  the  Pope  on 
Henry  VIII,  for  his  “ Defence  of  the  Seven 


Sacraments  ” against  Luther.  The  Pope 
withdrew  the  title  after  Henry’s  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  but  parliament  re- 
conferred it.  The  title  appears  on  the 
“ heads  ” of  our  coins  in  the  abbreviated 
form  FID.  DEF. 

FIDELITY  GUARANTEE,  Refer  to 

Tfid^x, 

FIELD,  CYRUS  WEST,  b.  Mass..  1819, 
d.  1892.  the  founder  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Company.  He  made  his  fortune 
as  a paper  maker  and  then  devoted  his 
talents  to  submarine  cables.  Having 
connected  Newfoundland  with  America 
by  a cable  in  1856.  he  organized  a company 
to  connect  Newfoundland  with  Ireland. 
This  was  finally  accomplished  in  1866. 
^See  AtlanHc  Cable.) 

FIELDING,  HENRY,  b.  1707,  d.  1754  ; 
dramatist  and  novelist,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  in  Germany.  His  early  work 
was  for  the  theatre,  and  consisted  of 
satires,  burlesques,  and  comedies.  De 
made  his  appearance  as  a novelist  in  1742, 
with  “Joseph  Andrews,”  following  it  up  in 
the  next  year  with  “ Jonathan  Wild,”  and 
later  by  “Tom  Jones”  and  “Amelia.” 
He  died  at  the  age  of  48,  at  Lisbon,  whither 
he  had  voyaged  for  health,  Scott  called 
'aim  the  " Father  of  the  English  Novel.” 

FIELD-MARSHAL,  the  highest  rank  in 
the  British  Army.  Appointments  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  pro- 
motions being  made  from  the  list  of 
general-officers.  The  list  of  field- 
marshals  (January,  1906),  includes  Sir 
P.  P.  Haines  (1890),  Viscount  Wolseley 
(1894),  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.  (1895),  the 
German  Emperor  (1901),  Duke  of  Con- 
naught (1902),  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C. 
(1903),  Sir  George  White,  V.C.  (1903), 
Emperor  of  Austria  (1903). 

FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OP  GOLD,  the 
name  given  to  a meeting  between  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of  France. 
The  brilliance  and  magnificence  of  the 
display  on  either  side  led  to  the  name. 
As  Henry  VIII.  had  already  secretly  met 
the  Emperor  of  the  German  Empire  and 
concluded  a treaty,  the  meeting  was 
absolutely  useless. 

FIERY  CROSS,  THE,  a summons  to  arms, 
anciently  in  use  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
It  consisted  of  a light  wooden  cross  whose 
extremities  had  been  fired  and  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  a freshly  killed  goat.  It  was 
then  carried  swiftly  from  place  to  place. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  a body  of 
extreme  Puritans  who  looked  on  Cromwell 
as  representing  the  fifth  of  the  monarchies 
foreshadowed  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
as  destined  to  found  the  true  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  the  earth.  Cromwell  had  to 
check  their  excesses  and  intrigues,  and 
imprison  their  leaders. 

FIGARO.  (1)  A comic  character  in 
Beaumarchais’  Comedies,  “ Mariage  de 
Figaro,”  “ Earbier  de  Sdville”  and  “ Mere 
Ooupable.”  Mozart  based  his  opera  of 
“ Figaro  ” on  the  first  of  the  three.  (2) 

A French  newspaper  of  wide  circulation, 

FIG,  THE,  a species  of  the  genus  ficus, 
which  occurs  in  most  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  and  includes  the 
common  fig,  the  banyan,  and  the 
caoutchouc  or  india-rubber  tree.  The 
common  fig  abounds  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  England,  Two  crops  may  be 
raised  in  a year,  one  from  the  older  wood, 
the  other  from  the  young  shoots,  but  the 
latter  needs  a warm  climate  to  reach 
maturity.  Green  figs  are  ripe  but  undried, 
and  are  considered  a delicate  fruit,  but  the 
dried  figs  of  the  Levant  are  most  in  demand 
both  for  dew^ert  and  for  general  cooking. 

FIJI.  Refer  to  Index. 

FILDES,  LUKE,  b.  at  Liverpool,  1844, 
joined  the  Academy  Schools,  and  began 
his  professional  career  as  an  illustrator. 


He  exhibited  “ The  Casual  Ward  ” in 
1874.  “ The  Doctor  ” in  1892  (now  in  the 
Tate  Gallery),  and  his  state  portrait  of 
King  Edward  VTI.  in  1902.  He  waa 
knighted  in  1906. 

FILIBUSTER,  a buccaneer,  freebooter. 
The  term  Is  used  particularly  of  adven- 
turers from  the  United  States,  who  at 
various  times  have  attacked  parts  of  the 
Spanish  Americas  under  the  plea  that 
annexation  to  the  States  was  the  best 
thing  for  them. 

FILIGREE,  a species  of  jewellery  of 
ancient  origin,  and  now  so  characteristic 
of  Malta  as  to  be  called  “ Maltese  work.” 
It  consists  of  fine  gold,  silver,  or  other 
wire  wrought  into  delicate  scrolls  and 
tracery. 

FILTER,  A,  is  a medium  through  which 
a liquid  containing  solid  particles  in  sus- 
pension is  passed  in  order  to  clarify  it. 
Blotting  paper  forms  a simple  filter  for 
minor  purposes.  For  use  on  a larger  scale 
among  the  many  materials  available  are 
sand,  gravel,  charcoal,  sponge,  asbestos, 
porous  stone  or  brick,  and  various  fabrics. 
These  form  a bed  through  which  the 
liquid  percolates  under  pressure.  For 
drinking  water,  various  filters  are  m use, 
many  of  which  aim  at  filtering  upwards 
under  pressure  so  as  to  keep  the  deposit 
of  sediment  clear  of  the  filtered  water. 

FINGAL'S  CAVE,  a remarkable  cave 
200  feet  long,  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  some 
seven  miles  wast  of  Mull  in  the  Inner 
Hebrides.  It  has  been  hollowed  out  of 
the  Columnar  basalt  by  the  sea.  It  takes 
its  name  from  Fingal,  the  hero  of  the 
Ossianic  legendary  poems  by  Maepherson. 

FINGER-PRINTS  are  taken  by  placing 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  an  inked  slab 
and  then  pressing  them  on  a sheet  of 
white  paper.  The  print  of  an  individual’s 
fingers  never  alters  its  form,  and  no  two 
people  show  the  same  “ furrows.”  The 
practice  comes  from  India  where  a system 
of  classification  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Henry,  O.S.I., 
was  recently  adopted,  based  on  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Galton.  On  becoming 
Commissioner  of  the  London  Metropolitan 
Police,  Mr.  Henry  prevailed  on  the  Home 
Office  to  adopt  his  system,  1901.  Prints 
are  now  taken  from  prisoners  convicted  of 
certain  crimes  only  and  sentenced  to  more 
than  a month’s  imprisonment.  In  1904 
there  were  more  than  5.000  identifications 
established.  The  value  of  the  system 
was  well  shown  in  the  case  of  an  extensive 
burglary  at  the  Conduit  Street  Gallery, 
London,  early  in  1904.  A thumb  print, 
left  on  a piece  of  dirty  glass  in  a sky-hght, 
led  to  the  identification  and  subsequent 
arrest  of  the  burglar.  (See  Anthro^ 
pometry.) 

FINIAL,  an  architectural  term  denoting 
the  ornamental  termination  at  the  apex 
of  a pinnacle,  gable,  or  spire.  It  is 
essentially  a Gothic  ornament  and  it  reached 
its  highest  development  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  when  each  available 
point  was  crowned  with  finials  designed,  as 
a rule,  on  the  basis  of  natural  foliage. 

FINLAND,  lies  along  the  north  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  has  an  area  of 
145,000  square  miles.  It  was  annexed  by 
Russia  in  1809.  Four-fifths  of  its  people  are 
peasant  proprietors,  the  inhabitants  of  Abo 
and  its  capital,  Helsingfors,  being  mostly 
Swedes.  It  is  a country  of  lakes,  water- 
ways, and  vast  forests  owned  by  the  State. 
Snow  lies  from  November  till  April,  when 
there  follows  a short  spring  and  a hot 
summer.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  ia 
Grand- Duke  of  Finland,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  him,  a senate  of  Finnish 
subjects  nominated  hv  him,  and  a diet. 

FmSEN,  NIELS  RYBERG,  b.  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,  1861,  d.  at  Copenhagen, 
1904,  discovered  that  intense  light  con- 
centrated upon  any  part  of  the  body 
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au'Jioced  with  lupus,  destroys  the  tubercle 
bicillus  which  causes  the  disease.  But 
to  prevent  the  light  from  also  destroying 
the  skin,  it  is  by  his  system  deprived  of 
its  heat  rays  before  being  applied  to  the 
patient.  His  system  of  light  therapeutics 
has  probably  a great  future  before  it. 

FIORD,  a narrow  inlet  of  the  sea, 
bordered  by  high  cliffs.  Such  inlets 
abound  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway. 
They  combine  grandeur  of  scenery  with 
safety  of  anchorage,  but  the  absence  of 
land  approaches  renders  them  of  small 
commercial  value. 

FIR  is  a general  name  for  pines,  larches, 
spruce  firs,  silver  firs,  and  other  cone 
bearers,  but  the  name  is  better  reserved 
for  the  spruce  firs  and  their  kindred.  These 
trees  all  yield  excellent  timber,  whilst 
resin,  turpentine,  tar,  lampblack,  and 
various  products  are  got  from  the  different 
species.  The  Norway  spruce  yields  com- 
mon frankincense  and  Burgundy  pitch, 
the  black  spruce  yields  essence  of  spruce, 
a useful  ship  medicine,  and  from  the  Silver 
Fir  is  got  Strasburg  turpentine.  Firs 
grow  to  a great  height,  do  not  branch 
extensively,  and  they  flourish  in  ail 
temperate  climates,  even  as  far  north  as 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

FIRE-ARMS.  See  Breech-loading  Fire- 
arms. 

FIRECLAY  is  found  in  beds  of  varying 
thickness  up  to  two  feet,  amongst  coal 
measures.  It  is  worked  on  the  Northum- 
berland, Clyde,  and  Staffordshire  coal 
fields,  and  on  the  coal  fields  of  other 
countries.  It  makes  a fire-resisting  brick, 
and  is  therefore  in  demand  for  fire-bricks, 
chimney  pipes,  and  crucibles  which  have 
to  resist  continuous  and  extreme  heat, 

FIRE-DAMP  is  the  ordinary  name  for 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  which  issues 
from  “ blowers  ” or  fissures  in  coal  seams. 
It  is  inflammable  and,  when  mixed  with  air 
in  certain  proportions,  is  highly  explosive. 
Its  ignition  is  attended  by  the  danger  of 
an  attendant  explosion  of  coal  dust. 

FIRE-ENGINE,  a machine  for  throvdng 
a continuous  jet  of  water  to  extinguish 
a fire.  The  principle  of  compressing  air 
within  a chamber  containing  water,  by 
alternating  pistons,  is  the  one  employed. 
Steam  power  is  employed,  and,  in  order  to 
ensure  a rapid  generation  of  steam,  a gas 
flame  is  kept  in  the  fire  box  of  the  engine 
as  it  stands  ready  in  the  Fire  Station,  and 
special  light  and  clean  fuel  is  used. 

FIRE-ESCAPES  are  devices  by  whose 
aid  people  may  escape  from  the  upper  part 
of  burning  buildings.  The  London  Brigade 
Fire  Escape  consists  of  a ladder  with  three 
supplementary  sections,  mounted  on  a light 
carriage.  It  has  an  underslope  of  netting 
down  which  one  may  slide  with  safety. 
Fire  brigade  methods  of  escape  are  various, 
and  include  the  tubular  sack,  the  jumping 
sheet  held  taut  below  the  window,  oblique 
ropes  with  suspended  baskets  or  hang’ng 
bars  on  pulleys,  as  well  as  the  simple  but 
effective  knotted  rope. 

FIRS-FLY,  the  popular  name  of  certain 
insecte  that  emit  a luminous  phosphores- 
cent glow — some  of  them  shining  steadily, 
others  intermittingly.  The  most  brilliant 
of  these  insects  are  natives  of  the 
American  tropical  forests,  the  most 
remarkable  example  being  the  Cucuyo 
of  Brazil.  While  asleep  they  emit  a 
dull  glow,  brilliance  following  upon 
the  rapid  respiration  of  their  waking 
hours.  This  phosphorescence,  may  be 
increased  by  an  artificial  supply  of  ad- 
ditional oxygen.  Mexican  Indians  use 
these  insects  for  lighting  purposes,  and 
one  may  read  from  the  light  given  off  by 
two  or  three  in  proximity. 

FIRESHIP,  an  old  vessel  filled  with  ex- 
plosives and  combustibles,  and  navigated 
or  sent  adrift  amongst  the  ships  of  an 
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enemy’s  fleet  in  order  to  destroy  or  confuse 
them.  The  English  employed  this  strat- 
agem with  effect  on  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  anchored  off  Calais  in  1588. 

FIRST  AID.  See  Med.  Diet. 
FIRST-FRUITS.  See  Annates  and 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

FIRTH,  MARK,  b.  1819.  d.  1880,  a 
Sheffield  steel  maker  who  founded,  with 
his  brothers,  the  Norfolk  Ordnance  works. 
His  benefactions  to  Sheffield  were  munifi- 
cent, and  included  a public  park.  Firth 
College,  and  almshouses. 

FISHER,  JOHN,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
b.  in  1469,  at  Beverley,  executed  on  Tower 
Hill,  1535.  One  of  the  group  of  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance,  a friend  of  More. 
Erasmus,  and  Colet,  an  advocate  of  reason- 
able reformation  in  the  English  Church, 
but  an  opponent  of  Lutheranism ; he 
opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII..  and 
was  executed  for  his  denial  of  the  lOng’s 
ecclesiastical  supremacy. 

FISHERIES,  BRITISH.  In  considering 
this  important  source  of  food  supply,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  exportation  of  fish 
from  the  British  Islands,  over  and  above 
the  home  consumption,  is  valued  approx- 
imately at  four  milhons  .sterling  annually. 
The  fish  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four 
principal  kinds,  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  fishing.  Flat  fish,  which  live  near 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  taken  by  trawlers, 
and  include  halibut,  turbot,  soles,  plaice, 
and  flounders.  Line  fishing,  which  is 
largely  practised  off  the  East  coast, 
yields  the  chief  supply  of  white  fish,  that 
is,  conger,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  skate. 
Mesh  nets  are  used  against  the  fish  that 
go  in  shoals,  and  these  are  principally 
herrings  on  the  east  coast,  mackerel  on  the 
south  and  south-west  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  pilchards  off  Comw'all. 
Crustaceans  are  taken  in-shore,  and 
include  crabs  and  lobsters,  w'hich  are 
caught  in  basket  traps,  shrimps,  prawns, 
and  Cray  fish,  which  are  caught  in  hand- 
nets,  and  oysters,  mussels,  and  the  smaller 
shell  fish.  In  addition  to  these  four  classes 
of  fishery,  there  is  the  whale  fishery  of 
the  Scottish  east-coast  ports,  which  send 
out  their  heavy  whalers  to  the  Arctic  seas. 

FISHER  OF  KILVERSTOKE,  LORD, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  O.M.,  b.  1841.  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  chief  naval 
aide-de-camp  to  the  late  king.  He  com- 
manded the  Inflexible  at  Alexandria, 
became  director  of  naval  ordnance  and 
superintendent  of  the  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard, and  was  afterwards  appointed  con- 
troller of  the  navy,  and  proved  a great 
naval  administrator.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  w'ho  drew  up  the  Army  Reform 
Scheme,  and  in  1905  received  the  O.M. 
Peerage  created  1909. 

FISHES.  In  noting  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  these  vertebrates,  attention  is 
claimed  by  the  fins  and  tail,  which  serve, 
the  former  to  raise,  lower,  and  partly 
guide  the  fish,  and  the  latter  to  propel  it. 
The  fins  are  found  in  a line  with  the  back- 
bone, and  connected  with  it,  and  also  in 
pairs  on  the  side  and  under  side  as  a 
primitive  kind  of  limbs.  The  un-paired 
fins  thus  represent  a once  continuous  upper 
and  under  fringe,  and  the  paired  fins,  of 
which  there  are  only  two  pairs,  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  higher 
animals.  The  muscles  are  greatest  in  the 
trunk  and  tail,  which  are  the  chief  loco- 
motive organs.  Fish  do  not  breathe  by 
inhalation,  but  by  aerifying  the  blood 
through  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  water. 
The  organ  by  which  this  function  is 
performed  is  the  gills,  which  are  usually  in 
the  form  of  plates,  plentifully  supplied 
with  minute  blood-vessels.  Water  con- 
taining air  is  constantly  taken  in  at  the 
mouth  and  passed  over  the  gills,  where 
the  blood  is  oxidised.  Many  fish  possess 
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a swim-biadder  containing  air.  the  fore- 
runner of  the  lungs  of  higher  types,  whilst 
the  mud-fish  actually  uses  it  as  a lung 
when  the  pool  dries  up  in  which  they  lie. 
Fish  perpetuate  the  sp^ies  by  a deposit  of 
spav.m  or  eggs.  Salmon  and  sea-trout 
ascend  fresh  water  streams  and  spawn 
amongst  gravel ; eels  spawn  in  the  sea. 
Some  fish  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  and  others  shed  their  roe  at  large. 
In  most  cases  the  eggs  are  fertilized  by 
a deposit  of  milt  from  the  male  upon  the 
spawn.  Some  attach  their  eggs  to  sea- 
w'eed  (dogfish;:  others  form  nests  (stickle- 
back); by  others  the  eggs  are  laid  into 
a pouch  on  the  under  surface  of  the  male, 
which  swims  about  with  them  until  they 
are  hatched  (pipe-fish).  In  some  the  fi.sh 
are  born  alive  (vivaparous  blenny). 

FISHING,  Trawling  is  usually  managed 
from  a sailing  vessel,  but  tugs  are  also 
employed.  The  net  is  a long  cone-shaped 
bag  weighted  by  a heavy  beam  on  runners, 
which  keep  it  from  dragging  the  bottom. 
The  mouth  of  the  net  is  kept  open  by  a 
frame,  to  which  is  attached  a long  cable. 
Line  fishing  is  of  equal  importance  with 
trawhng.  Bait,  usually  mussels  or  whel ks, 
is  very  carefully  selected  and  adjusted 
before  departure.  Lines  of  great  length 
are  used  for  the  bigger  fish,  and  are  shot  at 
some  considerable  distance  out  at  sea. 
Haddocks  are  caught  nearer  the  shore 
with  shorter  lines.  Drift  nets  are  used  for 
herrings,  mackerel,  and  pilchards,  and  the 
size  of  the  mesh  varies  in  the  three  cases. 
The  net  hangs  vertically  between  floats 
and  sinks.  The  seine  is  an  estuary  net 
used  to  take  salmon  and  bull-trout.  It  is 
carried  out  in  a curve  by  a boat,  and 
brought  round  to  meet  the  shore  end 
again.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
waters  for  three  miles  out  are  held  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  home  fisheries, 
and  that  a strict  watch  is  kept  against  the 
infringement  of  this  limit  by  foreign  boats. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY,  at  NashviUe, 
Tennessee,  worthy  of  special  notice  as  an 
institution  for  coloured  students.  From 
this  university  came  the  famous  “ Jubilee 
Singers,”  in  1871,  all  of  whom  had  been 
slaves  or  their  children,  and  who  made 
the  tour  of  the  world  collecting  fimds  for 
their  university. 

FITZROY,  ROBERT,  b.  1805,  d.  1865, 
admiral  and  meteorologist.  He  surveyed 
the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  commanded  the  surveying 
expeditions  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
being  accompanied  on  the  latter  expedition 
by  the  celebrated  naturalist.  Darwin.  He 
was  governor  of  New  Zealand  (1843-5) 
and  a staunch  friend  of  the  Maoris.  The 
w'eather  forecasts  of  the  daily  papers  are 
an  outcome  of  his  system  of  storm 
warnings. 

FIUME  is  a Hungarian  sea-port  at  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  and 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as  Dover.  To 
some  extent  it  stands  in  competition  with 
Trieste,  the  Austrian  port,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  peninsula  of  Istria.  It 
has  been  greatly  developed  and  improved 
by  the  Hungarians,  and  is  now  a handsome, 
well-built  port.  It  exports  grain,  flour, 
timber,  live  stock,  salt,  dried  fruits,  and 
wine,  and  has  a large  import  trade,  chiefly 
in  petroleum,  manufactured  goods,  and 
fabrics.  Most  of  the  trade  is  done  in 
British  vessels  : population  about  40,000. 

FIVE  MILE  ACT,  passed  in  1665, 
forbade  any  clergyman  to  teach  in  schools, 
or  come  w'ithin  five  miles  of  any  corporate 
town  or  borough,  unless  he  had  subscribed 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  sworn  to  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  under- 
taken to  make  no  attempt  to  change  tho 
government  of  Church  or  State. 

FLAG.  The  military  use  of  the  flag  in 
England  is  as  old  as  the  Norman  Conquest, 
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if  we  may  accept  as  a proof  the  occurrence 
of  pennons  and  flags  in  the  representation 
of  the  Conqueror’s  troops  on  the  Bayeus 
tapestry.  Of  mediceval  flags,  the  pennon, 
small  and  tapering,  was  a mark  of  Imightly 
rank.  The  banner,  rectangular  in  shape, 
was  carried  by  all  above  the  rank  of 
knight,  including  the  king.  The  standard 
proper  was  a tapering  flag  richly  embroid- 
ered, and  slit  slightly  at  the  narrow  end. 
It  was  borne  by  any  peer  or  knight  of 
importance  during  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
Regimental  flags,  commonly  called  “ the 
colours,”  are  of  sUk,  wth  gold  and  crimson 
cords  and  tassels.  The  old  disused 
colours  are  placed  in  the  parish  church 
or  minster,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
regiment,  and  the  presentation  of  new 
colours  is  a religious  ceremony  of  much 
dignity  and  nuutary  solemnity.  The  Royal 
Standard  is  a banner  in  shape,  with  the 
arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
quartered.  It  is  hoisted  as  a mark  of  the 
sovereign’s  residence,  and  on  certain  times 
at  various  important  places. 

The  Union  Jack,  our  national  flag,  has  an 
interesting  past.  In  1603  Jam^  VI.  of 
Scotland  became  James  I.  of  England, 
and  united  the  crowns  of  the  two  countries. 
The  first  union  flag  united  the  devices  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  English  flag 
bears  a St.  George’s  cross,  a rectangular 
red  cross  on  a w'hite  field ; the  Scottish  flag 
bears  the  white  diagonal  cross  of  St. 
Andrew  on  a blue  field.  The  union  was 
effected  by  keeping  the  blue  field  and 
St.  AndreAv’s  cross,  and  representing  the 
English  white  field  by  a nan*ow  border  or 
fimbriation  around  the  St.  George’s 
cross.  In  1801  Ireland  joined  the  union, 
and  the  St.  Patrick’s  cross  was  incorpora  ted 
with  the  other  two.  Lest,  however,  it 
should  be  deemed  that  either  of  the 
diagonal  crosses  took  precedence  of  posi- 
tion over  the  other,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  white  and  red  limbs  are  alternately 
uppermost.  The  ensign  is  a naval  flag  and 
is  of  three  colours,  red,  white,  and  blue, 
according  to  an  obsolete  three-fold 
division  of  the  fleet.  The  red  ensign  is 
now  used  by  merchant  vessels,  the  white 
is  only  used  by  the  Navy  and  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron,  and  the  blue  is  carried 
by  the  naval  Reserve  and  certain  yacht 
clubs. 

FLAG^ANTS  were  religious  fanatics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  w'ho  marched  in  bands, 
undergoing  public  chastisement  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Divine  Being,  These  bands 
became  particularly  offensive  and  extrava- 
gant during  the  plague  periods  of  the  14th 
century,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
meet  them,  either  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  proceeding  from  town  to  town 
in  wild  excesses,  and  undergoing  self- 
castigation. 

FLAG  SHIP  is  the  ship  in  a fleet  which 
carries  the  flag  of  the  Admiral,  and  con- 
seriuently  the  one  from  which  orders 
proceed. 

FLAMBOYANT  is  the  name  given  in 
architecture  to  the  last  development  of 
Gothic  tracery.  In  England,  decorated 
tracery  was  succeeded  by  perpendicular, 
in  Prance  by  flamlioyant.  In  this  style 
of  architecture  the  tracery  flow’s  upwards 
in  long  wavy  divisions  like  flames  of  fire. 
It  prevailed  in  I 'ranoe  during  the  15th  and 
part  of  the  ICth  centuries. 

FLAME  is  the  rc.sult  of  the  combustion 
f>}  gaseous  matter.  The  accompanying 
i.eat  is  the  outcome  of  the  chemical 
f ornbination  which  is  being  effected 
l.'et'.'  cm  the  gases  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  I(  a gas  flame  be  examined,  it  will 
b‘-  ‘ c:.  1-0  contuhi  a dark  nucleu-S  surround- 
i-  ■’  t.'iO  orilj  'c.  Tljis  is  the  gas,  urnrdxed 
o.  ygen,  m.d  therefore  incapable  of 
|■^f■llncal  cooibinatlon  ” ith  it.  Hurround- 
ii;g  i.il;;  1 uclou;.  i.-:  a luminous  envelope 


which  marks  the  union  of  gas  and  atmos- 
pheric oxygen,  and  beyond  this  again  is 
a more  luminous  part  where  full  chemical 
union  is  taking  place. 

FLAMENS  were  priests  who  dedicated 
themselves  each  to  the  service  of  one  of  the 
several  Roman  deities.  The  flamen  of 
Jupiter  was  of  importance  beyond  the 
others,  and  possessed  many  privileges 
and  rights.  Originally  there  were  three 
flamens,  but  subsequently  the  number 
was  increased  to  fifteen,  the  original  thi-ee 
retaining  a pre-eminence  in  rank  and 
dignity. 

FLAMINGO,  a bird  of  a flaming  red 
colour,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  It 
has  long  slender  legs,  a long  slender 
neck,  a beak  long  and  curiously  bent,  and 
a small  body.  It  is  web-footed,  and  while 
resembling  the  stork  and  heron  in  build,  it 
is  a swimmer  like  the  web-footed  birds. 
It  is  found  in  Central  and  South  America, 
Africa,  and  India,  and  wRen  it  is  feeding 
in  flocks  there  is  a brilliant  show  of  colour. 
The  nest  is  a mound  of  mud,  on  which  the 
female  sits  with  her  feet  dangling  behind, 
whilst  a single  egg  is  hatched. 

FLAMSTEED,  JOHN,  b.  1640,  d.  1719 ; 
was  the  first  astronomer  of  the  Greenwich 
Royal  Observatory,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.,  and  the  first  Astronomer  Royal  of 
England.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  modern  practical  astronomy, 
and  he  is  known  to  have  assisted  Newton 
by  supplying  him  with  data.  Flamsteed 
took  holy  orders  after  his  appointment  at 
Greenwich. 

FLANDERS,  the  former  country  of  the 
Flemings,  is  now  partly  contained  in 
Holland,  partly  in  Belgium,  and  partly  in 
Northern  Fra  nce.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
Belgae,  of  whom  Oassar  speaks,  of  the 
Counts  of  Flandei-s  of  the  mediasval  days, 
and  contained  the  woollen  manufactui’ing 
cities  of  the  Flemings  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  It  formed  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries. 

FLANNEL.  The  best  flannel  is  made 
in  Wales,  the  original  home  of  the  industry, 
from  the  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep. 
The  process  resembles  the  weaving  of  other 
woolleiLS,  but  the  yarn  is  more  loosely 
twisted  in  order  to  give  a softness  to  the 
fabric.  The  fleecy  softness  of  “ raised 
flannels  ” is  got  by  teaseling  or  carding  ; 
flannel,  how’ever,  tliat  has  the  pile  slightly 
raised  vvears  better  and  shrinks  ]e.ss  than 
if  higlily  carded.  The  French  excel  in 
fine-dyed  flannels ; American  flannels  are 
smooth  in  texture,  and,  being  made  of 
close-twisted  yarn,  do  not  shrink, 

FLASH  POINT.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  an  illuminating  oil  gives  off 
vapour  m sufficient  quantity  to  form  with 
the  air  aro'and  an  explosive  mixture 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
freed  from  its  more  easily  vaporised 
constituents  in  the  refining  process.  The 
minimum  temperature  at  wliich  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  is  produced  is  called  the 
flash-point.  In  Great  Britain  the  mini- 
mum legal  flash-point  is  73°  F.,  when  the 
oil  is  submitted  to  “ Abel’s  closed  oil- 
tester.” 

FLAVIAN  EMPERORS,  THE,  were  three 
Roman  Emperors  of  plebeian  origin — 
Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  who, 
though  of  one  house,  were  very  different  in 
characteristics.  Vespasian  was  severe 
and  just,  Titus  “ the  delight  of  mankind,” 
and  Domitian,  a moan  tyrant.  During 
this  epoch,  69-96  A.D.,  Jemsalera  was 
t'Ucen,  70  A.D.,  and  the  Coliseum  and  Arch 
of  Titus  were  built. 

FLAX  is  a native  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa,  cultivated  most  largely 
in  Rn.ssia,  and  extensively  in  America, 
Germany,  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 
l''roni  tlie  earliest  known  times  it  has 
fui’nibhcd  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
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linen  is  made,  traces  of  it  having  been 
found  in  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  whilst  t'le 
linen  mummy-cloths  bear  witness  to  its 
use  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  flax  is  plucked, 
root  and  all,  for  use;  then  the  seeds  are 
removed.  The  next  stage,  called  retting, 
consists  in  leaving  the  flax  to  ferment  in 
the  dew  or  rain  and  sunlight,  but  the  same 
softening  influence  may  be  attained  by 
soaking.  After  drying,  the  flax  is  broken 
up  and  then  combed.  Its  seed,  under  the 
name  of  linseed,  yields  oil ; and  the  solid 
mass  that  remains  after  the  oil  Is  pressed 
out  is  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
New  Zealand  flax  is  a fibre  plant  of  quite 
another  kind,  often  appearing  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  English  greeiflaouses.  Tire 
leaves  yield  a strong,  fine  fibre,  which 
the  Maories  use  for  dresses,  mats,  and 
ropes.  It  is  now  in  great  demand  by 
British  firms  for  rope,  sailcloth,  and  tough 
£3^13  rlc5 

FLAXMAN,  JOHN,  R.A.,  b.  at  York, 
1755,  d.  1826  ; a famous  sculptor.  As  a 
boy  he  was  feeble  in  health,  but  he  imbibed 
a love  of  art  from  his  home  surroundings, 
his  father  being  a moulder  of  figures.  He 
became  an  Academy  student,  and  found 
some  scope  for  his  genius  as  a designer 
for  Wedgwood.  In  1782  he  began  to 
devote  himself  to  statuary  and  monumental 
sculpture,  and  thus  established  his  fame 
as  the  greatest  of  English  classical  sculptors. 
His  designs  for  the  great  Homeric  epics 
are  deservedly  famous.  He  is  buried  in 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London. 

FLEET  PRISON,  until  1846,  existed  as 
a debtors’  prison.  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a Congregational  Memorial  Hall,  built 
in  the  Gothic  style,  on  the  east  side  of 
Farringdon  Street.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  Fleet,  a brook  which  flowed  dowd  tho 
Holborn  valley  to  join  the  Thames  at 
Blackfriars.  Originally  it  was  the  King’s 
prison,  and  it  v/as  used  both  during  tiic 
Marian  persecutions  and  for  Star  Giiamber 
victims.  It  was  one  of  the  prisons 
reported  upon  by  Howard,  the  Prison 
Reformer,  who  found  there  over  200 
debtors,  with  their  v/ives  and  families. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  prison  were 
contracted  the  clandestine  “ Fleet  mar- 
riages.” These  were  conducted  by  parsons 
of  the  prison,  immured  for  debt,  and  they 
were  not  abolished  until  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1753,  declaring  marriages  illegal 
unless  solemnised  in  a parish  church  or 
licensed  chapel,  after  due  announcement  of 
banns  or  by  licence. 

FLEMINGS,  the  people  of  Flanders, 
a branch  of  the  Low  German  stock  of  the 
Teutonic  people.  In  Mediaeval  times  they 
formed  a county  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Counts  of  Flanders,  but,  with  the 
growth  of  the  woollen  industry,  their  rich 
cities  became  a prey  to  Spanish  and  French 
ambition. 

FLEMISH,  the  Low  German  tongue 
spoken  by  the  Flemings.  It  differs  from 
Dutch  chiefly  in  spelling,  which  in  Holland 
has  undergone  reform. 

FLETCHER,  JOHN,  b.  at  Rye,  1579, 
d.  1625  ; an  English  dramatist,  the  friend 
and  partner  of  Beaumont,  with  whom  he 
collaborated  in  tho  production  of  thirteen 
plays,  in  addition  to  his  own  independent 
work.  The  coarseness  of  much  of  the 
subject  matter  of  these  plays  renders  their 
presentation  on  the  stage  impossible.  He 
died  of  the  plague  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark. 

FLEUR  DE  LIS,  the  heraldic  device  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  thus  of  Monarchical 
France.  It  consisted  of  a conventional 
form  representing  three  lilies,  banded  at 
the  stalk,  and  arranged  symmetrically. 
PLIES,  HOUSE,  See  House  Flies. 
FLINDERS,  MATTHEW,  an  English 
navigator  and  discoverer,  b.  in  East 
Anglia,  1771,  d.  1814.  Taking  with  him 
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ti  ship's  surgeon  named  Bass,  and  a small 
crew  he  explored  the  Australian  coast? 
south  of  Port  J acksou,  sailing  through  the 
strait  named  Bass  Strait,  and  thus  proving 
that  Tasmania  was  an  island.  The 
Government  gave  him  the  command  of 
an  expedition  in  the  same  waters,  and  he 
mapped  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Australia, 
with  its  Great  Barrier  Reef.  His  work  is 
detailedinhis  “ Voyage  to  Terra  Australia,” 
a book  which  he  published  in  1814. 

FLINT,  a mineral  consisting  cluefly  of 
silica,  found  in  layers  embedded  in  chalk. 
Before  the  use  of  metals  was  established, 
knives,  hatchets,  spear  and  arrow  heads 
and  other  implements  were  made  of  flint. 
The  facility  with  which  the  flint-knapper 
flaked  flints  rendered  them  peculiarly 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  For  the  use  of 
flint  and  steel  as  a means  of  ignition,  see 
under  Tinder. 

FLODDEN,  BATTLE  OP,  fought  in  1514, 
between  James  IV.  of  Scotland  and  Henry 
Vni.  of  England,  whose  army  was  led  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The  Scots  held 
Flodden  Hill,  but  were  skilfully  cut  off 
from  retreat  by  the  English  army  crossing 
the  river  Till,  a tributary  of  the  Tweed. 
The  Scottish  left  was  victorious,  but 
forfeited  their  advantage  in  a too  ardent 
pursuit.  The  battle  ended  in  a concen- 
trated attack  on  the  Scottish  centre,  where 
the  King  fought  stubbornly  to  the  end. 
The  day  was  a disastrous  one  for  Scotland ; 
the  king  and  twelve  earls  were  slain,  and 
few  noble  families  escaped  without  the  loss 
of  one  member.  Scott  describes  the  fight 
in  the  6th  Canto  of  “ Marmion.” 

FLOORCLOTH.  Linoleum  has  now 
largely  superseded  oilcloth  as  a serviceable 
floorcloth.  The  latter  has  a tough  canvas 
ground,  wliich  is  treated  wdth  size,  and 
successive  coats  of  paint,  whilst  screwed 
taut  on  a frame.  The  paint  is  allowed 
to  dry  slowly,  and  is  laid  on  with  a kind 
of  trowel.  The  pattern  is  printed  from 
wooden  blocks.  Linoleum  is  also  based 
on  a canvas  ground,  the  coating  consisting 
of  powdered  cork  mixed  with  oxidised 
linseed  oil  and  resin.  Great  attention  is 
given  to  the  ])reparation  of  the  mixtoe, 
which  is  finally  crushed  into  the  canvas 
ground  under  steam  at  a liigh  temperatui'e. 

FLORENCE,  a city  of  Italy,  on  the 
river  Arno,  of  over  200,000  people,  has 
greatly  outgrown  its  old  boundaries. 
I’ew  cities  are  so  rich  in  works  of  art,  in 
archoBological  and  historical  records  and 
relics.  The  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  by 
Brunelleschi,  is  the  central  object  of 
Florence.  Near  it  are  the  elegant  Cam- 
panile and  the  octagonal  Baptistery  of 
San  Giovanni,  with  its  famous  bronze 
gates,  called  by  Michael  Angelo  ” the 
Gates  of  Paradise.”  It  is  a city  of 
famous  chmrches ; here  is  the  Church 
of  Santa  Croce,  with,  its  monuments-  of 
Dante,  Galileo,  Machiavelli,  and  other 
great  Florentines : here,  also,  is  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo,  built  by  Brunelleschi  at 
the  commauil  of  the  Medici,  and  containing 
the  wonderful  Medicean  chapel  and  the 
New  Sacristy.  Its  splendid  palaces  might 
have  claimed  prior  mention,  such  as  the 
Palazzo  VeccJiio,  the  seat  of  the  Republican 
Government  till  1530,  the  TJffizi  Palace, 
with  its  famous  library  and  its  wonderful 
collection  of  Florentine  art,  and  the  PUti 
Palace  with  its  great  paintings  and  library. 

FLORIDA,  a large  peninsula  in  the 
south-east  of  the  United  States,  partly 
forming  the  eastern  enclosure  of  tiie  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  Ls  about  400  miles  in  length 
and  100  in  breadth  ; market  gardening  and 
general  agriculture  are  the  dominant 
industries.  The  leading  products  are 
cotton,  oranges,  corn,  and  timber,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  modern  American  enter- 
prise in  turning  to  account  its  resourcCvS. 
Florida  wa.^  oolonizeM  by  Spain  in  the 


16th  century,  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1819  ; its  population  exceeds 
half  a million. 

FLORIDA  STRAIT,  or  the  Strait  of 
Bernina,  separates  Florida  from  Cuba  and 
the  Bahama  Islands.  Through  it  the 
Gulf  stream  flows,  carrying  its  warm 
current  to  meet  the  ice  flo^  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  off  Newfoundland.  The  distance 
across  the  strait  to  Cuba  is  about  100  miles, 
and  to  the  Bahamas,  about  50. 

FLOTSAM.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

FLOWERS  are  the  reproductive  organs  | 
of  the  higher  plants.  A typical  flower  has 
a 'pistil,  which  contains  immature  seeds, 
and  stamens,  which  produce  pollen.  The 
pollen  must  reach  the  pistil,  if  the  flower 
is  to  grow  into  a fruit,  and  that  the 
pollen  can  do  by  means  of  the  wind,  or  by 
insects  coming  from  another  flower  of  the 
same  species. 

There  has  been  a marked  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  for  the  market  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  especially  in 
the  London  area,  the  narcissus  or  dafl:odil 
being  notably  foremost.  Roses  and 
daffodils  prevail  in  the  Thames  valley, 
and  lavender,  chrysanthemums,  asters, 
poppies,  calceolarias,  and  geraniums  about 
Wimbledon  and  Mitcham,  and  in  Kent. 
The  early  spring  flowers  come  largely  from 
the  Scilly  Islands,  w’here  the  winter  is 
mild  and  short,  and  the  spring  early  and 
warm.  Over  500  tons  of  flowers  are  sent 
annually  from  tliese  islauds.  The  district 
round  the  Wash  is  now  increasingly  de- 
voted to  bulb  and  flower  cultivation.  From 
abroad,  and  particularly  from  France,  we 
import  annually  £250,000  worth  of  flowers, 
but  the  supply  of  British  grown  flowers 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  imported. 

FLUOR  SPAR  is  a compound  of  fluoric 
acid  and  lime  with  certain  organic  matter 
present ; it  occurs  in  various  colours  and 
shades,  as  a crystalline  or  non-crystalline 
mineral,  asualiy  of  much  beauty.  It 
occurs  plentifully  in  Derbyshire,  where, 
under  the  name  of  “ Blue  John,”  it  is 
occasionally  made  into  ornamental  vessels 
and  small  articles,  and  sold  to  tourists. 
Fluor-spar  is  used  as  a flux  in  the  smelting 
of  metais. 

FLUSHING  is  a fortifled  port  on 
Walcheren  Island,  in  the  Netherlands, 
on  a branch  of  the  Rhine  delta,  called  the 
Scheldt.  It  is  connected  by  a regular 
service  of  boats  with  Queeuborough,  in 
Kent. 

FLUX  is  the  name  applied  to  any 
substance  which  is  used  iu  the  smelting 
furnace  to  gather  up  the  foreign  matter  iu 
the  ore,  and  to  form  it  into  a Mnd  of  scum, 
which  can  be  easily  removed,  leaving  the 
pure  metal  behin  d.  Thus,  in  smelting  iron, 
sand  and  limestone  are  mixed  with  the 
ore  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a flux. 

FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  THE.  A myth 
of  the  sea  which  provided  Wagner  with 
the  subject  for  oue  of  his  operas.  The 
original  Dutchman  is  said  to  have  been 
a captain  named  Van  Straatin,  who 
restlessly  expiates  his  sins  in  a sliip  off 
the  stormy  waters  of  South  Africa  without 
being  able  to  reach  harbour.  The  idea  of 
a spectral  ship  is  common  among  sea-going 
Teutonic  peoples,  and  Coleridge  used  the 
idea  in  his  ” Ancient  Mariner.” 

FLYING  FISH  are  found  mostly  in  the 
warm  southern  seas.  Their  paired  pec- 
toral fins  are  elongated  and  developed  so 
that  they  can  maintain  a flight  of  several 
hundred  yards,  but  without  any  flapping 
motion.  They  keep  an  undeviating  course, 
parabolic  in  curve,  and  they  fly  most  in 
choppy  or  rough  seas,  in  shoals.  They 
are  often  carried  on  to  the  deck  of  a 
ship,  and  they  arc  netted  in  flight  by 
South-sea  natives. 

FLYING  MACHINE.  See  Aeronautics.  1 


FLY  WHEEL  is  a heavy  wheel  working 
in  direct  conjunction  with  the  propelling 
force  of  an  engine,  in  order  to  produce 
smoothness  of  action,  or  to  reduce  the 
inequahties  arising  from  the  jerk  of  the 
piston.  The  principle  involved  Ls  as 
follows : a heavy  mass  in  rotatory  motion 
resists  any  sudden  alteration  in  its 
momentum  or  direction,  whether  due  to 
increase  or  decrease  of  velocity. 

FOG,  mist,  or  rain  occurs  when  the 
vzater- vapour,  with  which  the  atmosphere 
is  al\va;\'s  charged,  becomes  condensed. 
Condensation  cannot  occur  without  exist- 
ing nuclei,  about  which  the  water  particles 
may  form,  and  as  dust  particles  coexist 
witli  water-vapour  as  an  atmospheric 
element,  they  form  the  required  nuclei. 
Changes  of  temperature  produce  changes 
in  the  capacity  of  the  ah  to  hold  vapour 
in  solution.  Thus  the  coolness  of  the 
evening  ah  leads  to  condensation,  and  so 
brings  about  the  mists  that  overspread 
low  lying,  moist  grounds.  Equally,  the 
geniai  heat  of  the  morning  sun  raises  the 
capacity  of  the  ah  to  bold  vapour  in 
solution,  and  disperses  the  evening  mist. 
Large  cities  are  more  susceptible  to  fogs 
than  other  places,  because  of  the  smoke- 
particles  and  dust  with  which  the  ah  is 
heavily  laden.  London  has  an  evil 
reputation  for  its  fogs,  which  occur  some- 
times with  frequency,  sometimes  at  long 
intervals,betwcen N ovember  and  February. 
Generally  speaking,  these  fogs  are  worst 
along  the  river,  and  in  the  low-lying 
districts,  and  less  dense  in  the  hills  to  the 
north,  but  no  part  is  free  from  their 
invasion. 

FOHN,  a wind  of  the  Alpine  valleys, 
causing  great  discomfort,  by  reason  of  its 
unusual  dryness  and  warmth. 

FOIL  is  metal  extremely  finely  rolled 
or  beaten  into  sheets.  It  is  thin  enough, 
in  the  case  of  tin-foil,  to  form  the  inner 
wrapping  for  pocking  tobacco  or  sweets. 
Still  finer  than  foil  is  the  gold  leaf  of  the 
gilder;  but  a more  durable  foil  is  used  by 
jewellers,  and  for  theatrical  display,  under 
the  name  of  tinsel.  Foil  is  used  by  jev  el- 
lcr.s  under  the  setting  of  precious  stones,  to 
add  a lustre  to  them. 

FOLEY,  JOHN  HENRY,  R.A.,  h.  at 
Dublin,  1818,  d.  1874  ; a sculptor  who 
received  his  education  iu  ai't  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  attracted  attention  by  his 
classical  works.  He  subsequently  took 
a foremost  place  as  a sculptor  of  public 
statues,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
his  statue  of  Prince  Albert  for  the  Albert 
Memorial,  his  figures  of  Selden  and 
Hampden  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
his  Dublin  statues  of  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
and  O’Connell. 

FOLKESTONE,  about  seven  miles  west 
of  Dover,  on  the  coast,  is  a fashionable 
and  charming  sea-side  resort,  and  a busy 
packet-station,  with  a daily  service  of 
steamers,  running  in  connection  with  the 
Bouth  Eastern  Railway  to  Boulogne.  The 
harbour  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  in 
a gap  in  the  cliffs,  and  the  holiday  quarters 
lie  on  the  lofty  grass-fronted  Leas  at 
the  west  end.  *The  front  is  beautifully 
laid  out  in  lawns,  cliff  gardens, and  terraces. 
There  is  a line  old  parish  church  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  it  has  been  most 
beautifullydecorated  with  mural  paintings. 
A statue  of  Harvey,  a native  of  Folkestone, 
memorializes  his  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  tlie  blood ; population  over 
30,000. 

FOLKLORE,  the  comparative  study  of 
the  survivals  of  archaic  beliefs,  customs 
and  traditions.  The  subject  was  first 
handled  by  Aubrey  (1626-97),  who 
collected  materials  for  a work  on  ancient 
and  modern  superstitions.  Ballads  were 
collected  by  Percy  and  fc-cott  iu  the  18t.li 
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century.  The  Brothel’s  Grimm  were  the 
pioneers  of  German  Folklore,  and  they 
first  instituted  the  collection  of  folk  tales 
on  a scientific  plan.  Hartland,  Frazer,  and 
Andrew  Lang  are  among  the  leading 
authorities  of  recent  times.  The  Folklore 
Society  flSTS)  has  done  much  to  render 
the  study  of  the  subject  methodical,  and 
its  publication,  “ Folklore,”  extends  to 
fifty  volumes. 

FONTAINEBLEAU  is  a French  town 
on  the  Seine,  about  40  miles  south-east 
of  Paris.  It  is  famous  for  its  magnificent 
castle,  and  its  equally  magnificent  forest, 
which  covers  an  area  of  60  square  miles. 
The  forest  is  the  home  of  colonies  of 
French  artists,  and  the  forest  village  of 
Barbazon  is  famous  for  its  connection 
with  MiUet  and  his  school  of  art.  The 
castle  wasacoun  try  residence  of  the  French 
kings.  It  was  begun  in  the  lOth  century, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  every  period  of 
French  history.  Louis  XIV.,  “ the  Grand 
Monarch,”  made  it  his  chief  resort,  and 
Napoleon  occasionally  resided  there.  It 
has  been  the  home  of  royal  refugees,  royal 
favourites,  and  state  prisoners,  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  such  momentous  acts  as  the 
signature  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  flGSo),  and  of  the  abdication 
of  the  throne  by  Napoleon  CI8I4). 

FONTENOY,  "a  Belgian  village,  near 
Tournay  and  the  French  frontier,  where, 
in  1745,  the  French  gained  a doubtful 
victory  over  the  allied  forces  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Austria,  during  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  victor  of  Culloden,  led 
Alii 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE  is  an 

eruptive  fever,  marked  by  blisters  in  the 
mouth  and  sores  in  the  feet,  which  attacks 
cattle  and  pigs,  making  it  difiicult  for  them 
to  walk  or  eat.  It  is  highly  contagious,  and 
spreads,  if  not  prevented,  near  and  far. 
The  disease  is  scheduled  under  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Act,  which  is  administered  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Any  case 
occurring  within  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  reported  at  once  to  the  police  by 
the  owner,  when  measures  are  immediately 
taken  to  isolate  the  infected  farm  or 
district;  and  danger  from  foreign  impor- 
tation is  obviated  in  the  case  of  this  or 
any  other  contagious  disease,  by  ^ the 
slaughter  of  all  imported  cattle  at  th4port 
of  entry.  The  latter  rule  does  not  apply 
to  importations  from  Ireland. 

FOOT  GUARDS,  include  the  four 
infantry  regiments  of  the  British  Army— 
the  Grenadiers,  the  Coldstreams,  the 
Scots  Guards,  and  the  Irish  Guards.  They 
form  the  garrison  of  the  Metropolis  and 
of  Windsor,  and  are  considered  the  finest 
infantry  regiments  of  the  army. 

FOR AMINIF  'ERA  are  found  in  the  deep 
sea,  where  they  deposit  their  shells,  and 
so  form  the  chalk  of  future  ages.  They 
represent  a most  elementary  form  of 
life,  and  reproduction  takes  place  by 
a proc^  of  division,  the  parent  form 
cleaving  and  falling  away  in  divisions, 
each  of  which  becomes  an  independent 
living  organism.  In  time  each  new 
organism  is  enclosed  in  its  shell,  which 
may  vary  in  size  from  micro-scopic  dimen- 
sions to  a diameter  of  half  an  inch. 

FOREIGN  ENLISTfflENT  ACT.  E-efer 
to  Index. 

FORESIERS,  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF, 

a friendly  society  e.stablL-lied  in  Leeds  in 
1700.  It  ha.s  over  000.000  members,  and 
an  annual  income  of  over  £1,000,000,  oi 
wliicb  about  three-quarters  is  annually 
paid  in  cases  of  nece^.sity,  sickness  and 
death.  Refer  to  “ Friendly  Societies”  in 
Index. 

FORLORN  HOPE,  a body  of  troop.s  told 
off  to  fio  a desperate  v.ork,  such  as  H.torrninc 
‘i  breach,  leading  a charge  at  a critical 


moment,  or,  in  general,  undergoing  a 
great  but  apparently  necessary  danger. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Dutch 
verloren  hoop,  “ a lost  troop  or  band.” 

FORMOSA,  a large  island  off  the  east 
coast  of  China,  400  miles  east  of  Hong 
Kong,  ceded  by  China  to  Japan,  1895.  It 
is  very  mountainous  (Mount  Morrison, 
12,850  feet),  and  its  mountains  are  densely 
forest  clad.  Vegetation  is  wonderfully 
luxuriant,  and  there  are  many  birds 
unknown  elsewhere.  The  Japanese  are 
developing  the  great  resources  of  the 
island,  but  internal  communication  and 
harbourage  are  defective.  The  exports 
include  coal,  tea,  sugar,  camphor,  and 
timber,  and  its  cMef  imports  are  opium 
and  cotton  fabrics. 

FORSTER,  WILLIAM  EDWARD,  b. 

1819,  d.  1886  ; entered  Parhament  as 
a member  for  Bradford  in  1861,  and 
became  a prominent  member  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  cabinets  from  1870  onwards. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  integrity, 
strong  common  sense,  and  sturdy  bearing. 
He  introduced  and  carried  through  the 
Education  Bill  of  1870,  by  which  “ School 
Boards  ” were  established.  In  1880  he 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  a post 
of  great  difficulty  and  no  little  danger,  as 
the  assassination  of  his  successor  soon 
showed.  He  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Irish  peasants,  but  was 
compelled  to  take  a strong  line  of  action 
against  the  “ Land  League.”  He  was  an 
ardent  Imperialist,  and  opposed  to  the 
separation  of  English  and  Irish  parliaments. 

FORTESCUE,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English 
judge  of  the  15th  century,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Lancastrian  party.  He 
accompanied  the  luckless  Queen  Margaret 
in  her  exile,  and  there  wrote  his  “ De 
laudibus  Legum  Angliae,”  a famous  work 
on  English  Law,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil. 
Queen  Margaret’s  son,  Edward.  He 
became  reconciled  to  the  Yorkist  king, 
Edward  IV.,  and  died  in  England  at  an 
advanced  age. 

FORTH  BRIDGE.  This  wonderful 
bridge — the  largest  yet  built — on  the  east 
coast  route  of  the  North  British  Railway, 
was  erected  (1882-9)  across  the  Eirth  of 
Forth  to  obviate  the  detour  around  the 
head  of  the  Firth.  It  crosses  the  Firth  at 
Queensferry,  where  the  channel  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  and  where  the  islet  of 
Inchgarvie  stands  in  mid-channel,  and 
supports  the  central  pier.  This  is  built 
of  granite  in  four  separate  columns,  as 
also  are  the  piers  that  stand  on  either 
shore.  The  two  main  spans  are  each  1710 
feet  long,  and  are  formed  of  two  canti- 
levers, each  680  feet  long,  united  by  a 
girder  350  feet  in  span.  The  steel  towers 
supporting  the  cantilevers  are  361  feet 
high,  and  the  road  for  the  trains  is  162  feet 
above  high  water.  The  total  length 
exceeds  8000  feet.  The  engineers  were 
Sir  John  Fowler  and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker. 

FORTH,  FIRTH  OF,  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Forth,  gradually  widens  from  Alloa, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  North  Sea,  52  miles 
further  east.  It  is  a quarter  of  a mile 
wide  at  Alloa,  and  attains  a maximum 
width  of  19  miles.  At  Queensferry,  a 
peninsula  on  the  north  side  reduces  the 
width  to  one  mile,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
Forth  Bridge  crosses  the  Firth.  Near  the 
bridge  is  the  roadstead  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Mope,  immediately  west  of  North  Queens- 
ferry. This  roadstead  has  been  reserved 
by  the  Government  for  a future  naval 
station,  to  be  known  as  Rosyth,  the  name 
of  a neighbouring  castle. 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS,  THE.  An 
ancient  name  lor  the  Canary  Islands. 

FORTUNATUS,  a popular  character  in 
mediaeval  stories,  who  received  from 
Fortune  an  inexhaustible  purse  and  stole 


from  a Sultan  a cap  that  could  transport 
its  wearer  wherever  he  would  go.  The 
Elizabethan  dramatist  Dekker  has  used 
the  story  in  his  “ Old  Fortunatus.” 

FORUM,  THE,  literally  the  marketplace, 
was  the  official  centre  of  the  corporate  life 
of  Rome  or  of  any  Roman  city.  Here  were 
collected  the  temples  and  statues  and  the 
most  notable  monuments.  Here  justice 
was  administered,  and  crowds  gathered  to 
hear  their  favom’ite  orators  declaim. 
Remains  of  the  forum  at  Rome  and  of  its 
buildings  are  still  considerable,  and  every 
effort  has  recently  been  made  to  preserve 
its  ancient  aspect. 

FOSSILS  are  bodies  or  traces  of  the 
existence  of  bodies,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  which  have  been  buried  in  the 
earth  by  natural  causes.  Owing  to  the 
wearing  effects  of  rivers,  seas,  and  rain,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  constantly  under- 
going changes,  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  earth’s  crust  is  the  result  of  ages 
of  such  changes.  By  examining  fossil 
remains,  geologists  are  able  to  describe 
the  alterations  that  have  taken  place. 
Thus  they  know  that  chalk  and  limestone 
were  formed  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  that 
sand-stone  and  sand  were  once  at  the 
shore  of  the  ocean,  and  that  coal-measures 
represent  the  forests  and  vegetation  of 
bygone  days.  Shells,  corals,  and  remains 
of  fishes  are  the  commonest  fossils,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  marine  shells  are 
found  at  the  top  of  Snowdon,  thus  showing 
that  this  mountain  was  once  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean. 

FOTHERINGAY  CASTLE  is  in  North- 
amptonshire, on  the  river  Nen,  nine  miles 
south-west  of  Peterborough.  The  castle, 
of  great  antiquity,  was  the  birth-place  of 
Richard  HI.,  and  the  scene  of  the  execu- 
tion and  last  years  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
It  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  by  her  son, 
James  I.  of  England. 

FOUNDING,  or  moulding,  is  a method 
of  casting  metals  by  preparing  a mould 
in  green  or  dry  sand  or  in  loam.  A 
pattern,  usually  of  wood,  is  used,  the  sand 
is  firmly  beaten  about  it  and  damped, 
the  pattern  is  withdrawn,  and  the  molten 
metal  run  in.  In  order  to  withdraw  the 
pattern  it  is  necessary  that  the  mould 
should  be  made  in  two  parts,  which  fit 
upon  one  another. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  There  do 
not  exist  in  England  any  foundling 
hospitals  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Hospice  des 
enfants  trouvis  in  Paris.  The  Foundling 
Hospital  in  Holborn,  London,  was  founded 
in  1739  by  Captain  Coram  for  the  reception 
of  “ deserted  children  ” who  were  placed 
in  a basket  outside  the  entrance.  It  is 
now  a home  for  illegitimate  children  whose 
mothers  are  known.  There  are  over 
500  boys  and  girls,  their  uniform  is  a 
quaint  one,  and  they  are  well  trained  in 
music,  a feature  begun  under  the  influence 
of  Handel. 

FOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  a beautifully 
situated  ruin  of  a Cistercian  Monastery, 
four  miles  from  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
approach  to  this  most  charming  of  English 
ruins,  through  the  wonderful  garden  grounds 
of  Studley  Royal.  The  monastic  buildings 
are  built  over  several  great  water  conduits, 
through  which  the  stream  of  the  valley 
passes.  Founded  in  the  13th  century,  it 
represents  every  period  of  church  architec- 
ture down  to  the  dissolution  of  tlie  monas- 
teries, when  its  great  tov/er  was  hardly 
completed.  Fountains  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  Durham  the  remarkable  feature 
of  an  eastern  transe^ib  known  as  “ the 
chape  with  nine  altars.” 

FOURTH  ESTATE,  a term  applied  by 
Edmund  Burke  to  the  English  Press. 
(See  Estates  of  the  Realm,) 
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FOWLER,  SIR  JOHN,  &.  1817,  d.  1898, 
civil  engineer.  He  built  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railways,  and  co-operated  with  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  in  the  construction  of 
the  Forth  Bridge. 

FOX,  THE,  is  akin  to  the  dog  and  the 
wolf,  and  occurs  in  different  varieties 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  It 
is  carnivorous,  and  preys  on  farm-yard 
fowls,  lambs,  and  other  small  animals, 
and  is  under  public  protection  in  Great 
Britain  from  the  sport  it  affords  in  the 
chase.  For  this  last  purpose  the  animal 
makes  excellent  quarry,  because  of  the 
strong  characteristic  scent  proceeding  from 
its  anal  glands,  the  cunning  devices  it 
adopts  for  escape,  its  fleetness  and  its 
endurance. 

FOX,  CHARLES  JAMES,  &.  1749, 
d.  1806,  son  of  the  first  Lord  Holland,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He 
travelled  and  moved  when  a young  man 
in  the  gayest  continental  society,  showing 
a strong  propensity  to  gambling.  _ On 
returning  to  England  he  took  a prominent 
part  in  Parliament,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a debater  and  orator  of  the 
first  rank.  In  the  dispute  with  the 
American  Colonies  (1765-83),  he  sided 
with  the  colonists,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  estrangement.  He  was 
strongly  disliked  by  George  III.  for  his 
independence,  and  more  than  once 
dismissed  from  office,  as  a minister,  owing 
to  the  royal  displeasure.  For  twenty-two 
years  (1784-1806)  this  great  parliamen- 
tary leader  was  kept  out  of  office.  For 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  w'as 
the  rival  and  opponent  of  Pitt,  the  Prime 
Minister.  On  the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1806, 
Fox  became  Seci'etary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  he  died  a few  months  after- 
Iwards,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbev,  near  his  great  rival. 

FOX,  GEORGE,  &.  1624  at  Fenny 
Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  d.  1691  ; the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
monly known  as  Quakers.  He  was  the  son 
of  Christopher  Fox,  a Puritan  weaver,  who 
apprenticed  him  to  a shoemaker.  He 
felt  a divine  call  in  1643,  after  an  evening 
during  which  he  had  resisted  the  invitation 
lof  his  fellow's  to  “ drink  healths.”  For 
nine  months  he  remained  away  from 
home  in  sohtariness,  and  for  the  next 
four  years  he  wandered  about  shunning 
any  religious  profession.  In  1647  he 
began  to  preach,  and  to  show  mai'ks  of 
a mystical  insight  that  impressed  his 
hearers.  His  followers  became  known 
as  ” Truth’s  Friends,”  or  simply  “ Friends ’ 
but  their  nickname,  “ Quakers,”  they  got 
in  Derby  in  1650,  after  Fox  had  bidden 
the  town  magistrates  “ tremble  at  the 
name  of  the  Lord.”  The  enthiisiasm  and 
excesses  of  his  early  following  subsided 
before  his  calmness  and  “ discipline  of 
silence.”  His  wife,  Margaret  Fell,  w'as  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  him  in  the  or- 
ganization of  his  new  society.  His  labours 
were  extraordinary.  He  travelled  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  the  West  Indies, 
America,  and  Holland,  and  everywhere 
impressed  his  hearers  by  his  sturdy  moral 
fibre  and  his  “awful,  living,  reverent, 
frame  in  prayer.” 

FOXE,  JOHN,  6.  1516,  d.  1587  ; was 
a fellow  of  Magdalen,  tutor  of  the  children 
of  the  Earl  of  SmTey,  a student  of  theology, 
and  keenly  interested  in  the  Reformation 
movement.  He  met  the  leading  reformers 
in  Germany  while  in  exile  during  Mary’s 
reign.  On  his  return,  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  held  various  positions  in  the 
Church,  without  obtaining  any  notable 
preferment.  He  WTote  many  treatises 
and  sermons  of  a controversial  nature, 
but  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  his  famous  “ Book  of  Martyrs,” 


which  lacks  nothing  to  give  it  a morbid 
interest,  but  is  nevertheless  a notable 
example  of  good  English  prose.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate, 
London. 

FOYERS,  FALLS  OF,  two  well  known 
w'aterfalls  on  the  short  river  Foyer.  1^  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  Loch  Ness.  The 
British  Aluminium  Company  generates 
electrical  power  from  the  falls. 

FRAM,  THE,  a specially  constructed 
vessel  in  which  the  Norwegian  Arctic 
explorer,  Nansen,  sailed  in  June,  1893. 
with  the  intention  of  drifting  from  the 
Siberian  coast  across  the  north  pole.  He 
reached  the  high  latitude  of  86°  13'  6”. 

FRANCE  has  an  area  of  207,000  square 
miles  ; it  was  shorn  of  5,600  square  miles 
in  1871,  as  a result  of  the  Franco-Gennan 
War.  The  country  is  divided  into  87 
departments,  of  which  Corsica  is  one,  and 
the  government  is  a Ptepublic  presided 
over  by  a President,  who  is  elected 
septennially.  The  four  great  rivers  of 
France — the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne, 
and  the  Rhone — provide  the  country  with 
excellent  waterways,  and  as  the  mountains 
lie  back  from  the  sea,  the  w'ater-courses 
are  not  impeded  by  falls.  The  eastern 
frontier  is  entirely  mountainous,  most 
rugged  towards  the  south,  and  ending  in 
the  gentle  slopes  of  the  well-wooded 
Ardennes  in  the  north-east. 

Fruit  trees  are  everywhere  cultivated ; 
apples,  pears,  and  plums  in  Normandy  and 
northern  France  ; olives,  almonds,  citrons, 
figs  in  the  south ; whilst  the  vine  yields 
nearly  900  million  gallons  of  wane  annually. 
Wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize,  oats,  potatoes, 
beet  root  (for  sugar),  and  hops  are  the 
principal  agricultui’al  products.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  not  great ; coal  is 
found  in  the  north,  and  in  the  St.  Etienne 
district,  between  the  Loire  and  Rhone,  and 
iron  is  worked  in  the  latter  coal  field.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  of  metals,  watches, 
jewellery,  cabinet-work,  pottery,  glass, 
dyeing,  woollens,  carpets,  Unen,  silk,  and 
lace.  French  fisheries  are  of  importance, 
the  Normandy  and  Breton  fisher-folk  being 
a hardy  race  of  seamen.  The  population, 
about  39  millions,  increases  slowly.  Of 
French  goods  imported  into  Britain,  the 
principal  are  silks,  woollens,  and  millinery  ; 
then  at  a distance  come  wines,  butter, 
dressed  skins,  and  leather  goods.  Coal  is 
the  chief  import  from  Britain.  The 
national  debt  of  France  is  enormous  (1169 
million  sterling)  ; but  the  people  of  France 
are  thrifty,  happy  and  industrious,  and 
their  love  for  “ la  belle  France  ” is  pro- 
verbial. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  EMPEROR  OF 
AUSTRIA,  5. 1830,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  1848,  when  his 
country  was  engaged  in  war  with  Italy, 
and  in  civil  strife  with  its  Hungarian 
subjects.  His  reign  has  been  one  of  great 
national  reverses,  but  the  universal 
respect  in  wdiich  he  is  held  has  enabled 
him  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  Cavour,  the  Italian  statesman, 
succeeded  in  winning  Lombardy  from 
Austria  in  1866.  In  the  same  year  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sadowa  crowned  with 
success  the  plans  of  Bismarck,  for  the 
supersession  of  the  Hapsburgs  of  Austria 
by  the  Hohenzollerns  of  Prussia,  and  the 
latter  became  the  leading  German  power. 
These  losses  were  taken  by  the  Hungarians 
as  an  opportunity  for  pressing  for  equal 
rights  with  the  German  speaking  Austrians, 
and  in  1867  they  won  an  independent 
capital  at  Buda-Pest,  and  the  emperor 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary.  A long 
reign  marked  by  disaster  was  clouded  still 
more  towards  its  close  by  family  losses.  His 
son  and  heir  took  his  own  life  in  1889, 
and  his  devoted  and  beloved  queen  was 
assassinated  in  Italy  in  1898. 


FRANCIS  OP  ASSISL  ST.,  5.  at  Assisi, 
1182,  d.  1226,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
order  of  friars  knov/n  as  the  Grey  Friars, 
or  Minorites,  was  a truly  remarkable  man. 
Of  humble  origin,  he  displayed  much 
gaiety  and  reckless  generosity  as  a youth, 
and  became  a daring  soldier.  Sickness 
turned  his  thoughts  to  religion,  and  he 
arose  from  his  bed  of  illness  to  devote 
himself  to  a life  of  poverty,  almsgiving,  and 
self-renunciation.  His  enthusiasm  soon 
found  imitation,  and  in  1210,  a brown-robed 
brotherhood  left  Rome,  approved  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  Although  the  subsequent 
extension  of  the  orders  of  Friars  may  have 
led  to  a grave  lapse  from  the  pure  aims  of 
the  founder,  yet  the  followers  of  St. 
Francis  were  a powerful  instrument  for 
good  in  the  social  life  oi  the  Middle 
Ages. 

FRANCISCANS  is  the  name  usually 
applied  to  the  order  of  Friars  founded  in 
1208  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Friars  were 
a distinct  class  of  the  community  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  See  Friars. 

FRANCIS  OF  SALES,  SAINT,  h.  1567, 
d.  1622.  a French  bishop  who  worked 
among  the  Protestants  of  Geneva,  winning 
many  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
He  tried  to  establish  a basis  for  a re- 
union of  the  Protestants  and  Romanists, 
but  failed  to  convince  the  leaders  of  the 
former  party.  His  devotional  works, 
“ Introduction  a la  Vie  Devote  ” and 
“ Traite  de  I’Amour  de  Dieu  ” are  videly 

FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR,  July,  1870- 
May,  1871.  War  was  declared  by  Napo- 
leon HI.  partly  to  avoid  internal  embarrass- 
ments, but  the  Prussians  were  prepared  for 
war  at  every  point.  Within  a month  of 
the  declaration  of  war  they  had  mobilized 
over  500,000  troops  with  1,600  guns,  whilst 
the  French  had  an  ill-equipped  force  of 
300,000  with  900  guns,  inferior  in  range 
to  those  of  the  Prussians.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  took  the  initiative,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Metz,  in  Lorraine,  with 
Marshal  Macmahon  on  his  right  in  a strong 
position  on  the  Vosges  mountains.  The 
Geimans  drove  Macmahon  in  disorder  out 
of  the  Vosges,  and  a reverse  at  Spicheren 
led  the  Emperor  to  retreat  on  Metz,  and 
delegate  the  command  to  Marshal  Bazaine. 
Meanwhile  the  Germans  had  a second  army 
on  the  road  for  Paris,  in  the  Moselle  valley. 
When  this  became  knowm  to  Bazaine,  a 
retreat  fr'om  Metz  began,  but  the  Germans 
cut  the  retreat  and  forced  a battle  at 
Gravelotte,  which  resulted  in  the  return  of 
the  French  to  Metz,  and,  within  two  months, 
the  entire  sm-render  of  the  fortress  and 
army.  Troops  had  been  concentrated  at 
Chalons  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
Germans,  and  these  had  set  off  by  a north- 
erly route  to  join  hands  vlth  Bazaine. 
The  Germans,  however,  intercepted  them, 
and  drove  them  in  upon  Sedan,  where, 
after  a brief  and  hopeless  struggle,  an 
army  of  over  80,000  surrendered  with  the 
Emperor  (2ud  September).  A Republic 
was  proclaimed  in  Paris,  the  Empress  fled 
to  England,  and  after  the  fall  of  Strasburg 
the  French  capital  was  completely  in- 
vested. Paris  succumbed  to  famine  after 
a four  months’  siege,  and  opened  its  gates 
to  the  enemy.  The  German  troops 
occupied  Paris  for  only  a few  hours.  In 
the  terms  of  peace,  signed  at  Frankfort, 
May,  1871,  France  ceded  Alsace  and  part 
of  i.orraine,  and  gave  a war  indemnity  of 
over  £200,000,000.  The  Emperor  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  England,  and  died 
at  Chiseihurst,  in  Kent,  1873. 

FRANCS-TIREURS,  sharp-shooters  in 
the  French  service  forming  a body  of 
irregulars,  peasants  for  the  most  part,  wffio 
harassed  the  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870-1, 
cutting  off  stragglers,  and  menacing  the 
lines  of  communication. 
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FBANEIENSTEIN,  a romance  by  Mary 
Godwin,  the  second  vrife  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  The  hero  Frankenstein  contrives 
to  make  and  animate  by  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  a 
monster  in  human  form,  who  becomes  the 
constant  torment  of  its  maker’s  existence. 
Hence  in  general  the  name  implies  the 
unhappy  reaction  upon  himself  of  an 
author’s  creation. 

FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  20  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine.  It 
is  the  home  of  the  Rothschilds,  whose 
bouse  still  stands  to  mark  the  old  Jewish 
quarter.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  money 
markets  of  the  world,  and  many  of  its 
bankers  are  Jews.  It  has  a large  industry 
in  machinery,  chemicals,  soap,  and  per- 
fumes, and  does  a good  trade  in  leather, 
skins,  wine,  and  beer.  Seven  railways 
meet  here  in  one  of  the  finest  of  European 
stations.  Historically,  Fi-ankfort  pos- 
sesses many  features  of  interest.  In  the 
Kaisersaal  of  the  Roemer,  or  town  hall,  the 
emperors  were  elected,  to  be  crowned 
subsequently  by  the  Elector  of  Mainz  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church.  Here  also  used  to 
meet  the  North  German  Diet  or  Senate. 
Frankfort  became  a free  city  in  the  Jiliddle 
Ages  and  famous  for  its  fairs.  It  is  now' 
rich  in  all  those  institutions  of  amusement 
and  enlightenment  that  mark  the  growth 
of  modern  cities  ; population  over  3Ck),000. 

FRANKING  OF  LETTERS,  a,  system  of 
free  delivery  of  letters  that  are  “ franked  ” 
or  initialled  by  privileged  persons.  In 
England,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
penny  post,  members  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  could  send  ten  and  receive 
fifteen  franked  letters  a day, 

FRANKLIN,  a mediaeval  landowner, 
independent  of  the  patronage  of  any 
nobleman  and  usually  untrained  in  arms 
or  letters.  Chaucer’s  Franklin  was  a 
county  magistrate,  a sherilf,  a hearty  and 
hospitable  entertainer,  a man  “ of  rude 
speech,”  and  a “ knight  of  the  shire,”  or 
member  of  parliament.  It  was  from  this 
class  of  freeholder  that  the  House  of 
Commons  took  its  spirit  of  patriotic 
independence. 

FRANKLm,  BENJAMIN,  &.  170G,  d.  1790, 
was  one  of  a large  family  in  iJoor  circum- 
stances. He  commenced  work  as  a 
printer  with  his  brother,  educating  himself 
at  the  same  time.  In  1732  he  began  to 
publish  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,” 
which  soon  achieved  a popularity  that  the 
judgment  of  time  has  justified.  He 
became  an  official  in  the  state  service, 
and,  in  1746,  began  to  turn  his  versatile 
mind  to  scientific  research,  a domain  in 
which  he  established  his  name  by  giving 
the  w’orld  his  theory  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  his  suggestion  of  the 
use  of  lightning  conductors,  his  discovery 
of  the  passage  of  storms  over  great  areas, 
and  his  theories  of  the  nature  and  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  After  the  age  of  50, 
however,  he  was  engaged  principally  as 
a statesman  and  diplomatic  representative. 
He  represented  the  American  colonists  in 
England  with  success,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
IX5/idence,  1775,  when  he  returned  to 
America,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
public  aflair.s.  In  1776  he  v/as  sent  as 
fimbas-sador  to  Paris,  where  he  secured 
French  asrsLstance  for  the  Americans. 
Ti)0  last  years  of  iiis  life  were  spent  in 
cll'ce  at  Fiiiladelphia,  where  he  died, 
le-.ving  behirid  him  a name  equally  great 
in  literature,  science,  and  diplomatic 
history. 

FRANKLIN,  SIR  J0HI7.  h.  1786,  d.  1847, 
a liritiMlj  admiral  and  a famous  Arctic 
r:::plorer.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  joino^i  the  Flinders  e:?pedi- 


tion  to  investigate  the  Australian  shores, 
and,  on  his  retiim,  fought  at  Trafalgar.  In 
1818  he  made  his  first  voyage  in  Arctic 
discovery,  and  again  in  1819  and  1825 
made  fm-ther  expeditions  to  find  the  north- 
west Passage.  Prom  1834  to  1843  he 
was  Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
(Tasmania).  In  1845  he  made  his  last  and 
fatal  voyage  in  the  Arctic  seas.  Many 
expeditions  went  in  search  of  the  gallant 
navigator,  and  Lady  Franklin  bore  a noble 
part  in  tlie  efforts  that  were  made.  In  1857 
she  fitted  out  the  Fox,  under  Captain 
M’Olintock,  who  found  relics  of  the  dis- 
coverers among  the  Eskimos,  and,  along 
the  shores  of  Boothia,  fragments  of  the 
ships  and  some  skeletons.  A cairn  was 
found  containing  a record  of  the  expedition 
up  to  1848,  and  showing  that  the  ex- 
plorer’s two  vessels,  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
were  abandoned  in  1846,  and  that  Franklin 
had  died  11th  June,  1847. 

FRANKS,  THE,  a Germanic  people  who 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  western  G oths, 
in  the  north  of  France  during  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  century  A.D.  Clovis  the 
first  king  of  the  Franks,  drove  the  Goths 
out  of  France  in  481,  the  country  taking 
its  name  (France)  from  the  conquerors  just 
as  Southern  Britain  (Eugl-and)  took  its 
name  from  the  invading  Angles.  Clovis 
became  a Christian  and  was  baptized  at 
Rheims  in  496,  and  buried  with  liis  wife, 
Clotilda,  in  the  Church  of  8t.  Genevieve 
that  she  had  built  at  Paris. 

FRAUNHOFER,  JOSEPH  VON,  h.  1787, 
d.  1826,  a Gennan  optician,  noted  for  his 
improvements  of  the  telescope  and  other 
optical  instruments,  and  especially  for 
his  elucidation  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum 
called  after  him,  “ Praunhofer’s  lines.” 
(See  Svectrum  Analysis.) 

FREDERICK  IL  OF  PRUSSIA,  known 
as  “ Frederick  the  Great,”  king  of  Pru^ia 
1740-86.  He  spent  his  youth  in  sub- 
mission to  his  father’s  rigid  restraints, 
developing  meanwhile  a taste  for  French 
philosophy  and  literature.  On  ascending 
the  throne  he  showed  himself  inordinately 
ambitious,  working  for  Prussian  aggrand- 
isement with  unswerving  zeal  and  untiring 
energy.  He  ruled  Prussia  single-handed, 
made  of  it  a training  ground  of  armies,  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  war,  legislated  for  it  in 
an  arbitrary  but  keen-sighted  way.  He 
annexed  Silesia  at  the  expense  of  Austria, 
took  by  diplomacy  what  is  now  Prussian 
Poland,  in  eastern  Germany,  and  acquired 
by  arms  the  Franconian  duchies.  The 
central  aim  of  his  policy  was  to  put  Prussia 
in  the  place  of  Austria  at  the  head  of  a 
confederation  of  German  States,  and,  if  the 
worth  of  policy  be  best  estimated  by  its 
results,  this  prince  of  the  Hohenzollems 
should  be  credited  with  having  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  greatness  of 
Germany. 

FREDERICK  IIL  OP  PRUSSIA,  h.  at 

Potsdam,  1831,  d.  1888,  was  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  William  I.,  and  manied  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  eldest  daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  fought  through 
the  Danish,  Austrian,  and  French  Wars 
with  undoubted  distinction.  His  hand- 
some figure  and  noble  bearing  evoked 
great  admiration  in  England  in  the 
great  Jubilee  procession  of  1887.  In  1888 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  German 
Empire,  but  succumbed  in  the  same  year 
to  a malignant  growth  in  the  throat.  A 
knightly  soldier,  of  a modest,  unassuming 
nature,  but  powerful  influence,  he  merited 
the  title  of  “ Frederick  tlie  Noble,”  no 
less  than  the  homely  name,  " Our  Fritz,” 
by  which  his  troops  spoke  of  him. 

FREE  CHURCH  FEDERATION,  THE, 
founded  1892,  is  an  aasociation  of  the 
leading  nonconformist  churches  in  the 
RritDh  Isles,  formed  l-o  promote  the 
common  objects  of  the  nonconformist 


bodies  and  to  promote  intercourse  and 
mutual  action. 

FREE-LANCES  were  bands  of  met- 
cenary  troops  of  the  Crusading  days,  ready 
for  employment  by  aiw  one  willing  to  pay 
for  their  services.  In  Italy  they  were 
known  as  Coudottieri. 

FREEMAN,  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS. 
6.  1823,  d.  of  small  pox  at  Alicante,  1892. 
He  was  Regius  Profe.ssor  of  History  at 
Oxford,  the  author  of  the  “History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,”  and  a voluminous 
writer  on  Architecture,  Teutonic  customs, 
and  local  Antiquarianism,  particularly 
of  South-western  England.  Freeman  was 
extraordinarily  learned,  and  was  full  of 
an  enthusiasm  which,  his  critics  assert,  led 
him  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his 
own  views. 

FREEMAN,  MRS.,  a name  assumed  by 
Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
the  favourite  of  Queen  Anne,  ■who  consented 
to  be  called  Mrs.  Morley,  so  tliat  the  two 
ladies  might  correspond  and  converse 
without  the  restraints  imposed  by  their 
unequal  positions. 

FREEMASONRY,  as  at  present  existing, 
is  of  English  origin,  and  arose  in  the 
18th  century  on  the  foundation  of  the 
corporations  of  architects  and  builders 
that  bad  existed  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  from  tlie  7th  century.  Its  tra- 
ditional history  is  carried  back  to  the 
building  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  order  includes  three 
degrees,  those  of  the  apprentice,  the 
craftsman,  and  the  master-mason,  and 
a special  ceremony  attaches  to  the 
admission  of  a candidate  to  each  degree. 
The  members  are  known  to  one  another 
by  signs  and  passwords.  One  great 
principle  inculcated  by  the  craft  is  that  of 
the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  and  large 
sums  are  annually  subscribed  by  the 
brethren  to  the  various  masonic  charities. 

FREEMEN.  The  conditions  of  freedom 
of  a borough  differ  with  different  munici- 
palities, but,  in  general,  a man  may  be 
eligible  for  it  (a)  by  birth,  (5)  by  apprentice- 
ship to  a freeman,  (c)  by  marriage. 
Except  in  the  last  case  a freeman  may 
register  for  a parliamentary  vote  on  a 
six  months’  residence  within  seven  miles 
of  the  borough.  A borough  may  elect 
to  an  honorary  freedom  any  person  who 
has  rendered  great  service  to  the  borough, 
but  the  honour  carries  with  it  no  right  of 
voting  or  sharing  in  the  local  privileges 
of  freemen. 

FREE  PORT,  A,  one  which  may  be  used 
by  the  vessels  of  any  nationality  without 
the  payment  of  any  customs  duty  or 
protective  charge,  except  the  ordinary 
harbour  dues.  Originally  intended  to 
draw  trade,  free  ports  have  almost  ceased 
to  exist  under  the  modern  systems  of  high 
protective  duties,  and  of  bonded  ware- 
houses. Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and 
Zanzibar  are  free  ports  under  British 
control. 

FREE  TRADE.  See  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary. 

FREISCHUTZ,  DER,  literally,  “the 
free-shot,”  was  the  name  of  a hunter  of 
German  legend  who  bartered  his  soul  to  the 
devil  for  seven  bullets,  six  of  which  should 
hit  what  the  hunter  aimed  at,  and  the 
seventh  go  as  the  devil  directed. 

FREMANTLE,  on  the  Swan  River,  in 
Western  Australia,  is  the  port  of  Perth, 
the  capital,  from  which  it  is  12  miles 
distant ; population  23,000. 

FREMONT,  JOHN  CHARLES,  b.  1813, 
d.  1890 ; a noted  American  explorer, 
surnamed  “ the  Pathfinder,”  who  by  his 
explorations  in  the  Rocky  mountains  first 
opened  up  a practical  route  for  roads  and 
railways  to  California  and  the  Pacific. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  THE- 
to  Indfix. 
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FREBE,  SIB  HENRY  BARTLE.  1815, 
I.  1884,  an  eminent  Indian  and  Oolonial 
itatesman.  He  was  chief  commissioner 
jf  Sind  when  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke 
)ut.  and  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
ipread  of  the  rising  to  his  province, 
is  governor  of  Bombay  he  reformed  the 
■evenue  system.  In  1872  he  treated 
luccessfully  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
'or  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  his 
iominions.  He  was  governor  of  the  Cape, 

1877- 80,  and  was  the  first  high  commis- 
ioner  of  South  Africa.  The  Zulu  war 

1878- 9)  and  the  obstructive  tactics  of 
he  Boers  ruined  his  plans  for  the  con 
ederation  of  South  Africa,  and  Africa, 
he  grave  of  the  white  man’s  reputation, 
laimed  another  victim.  Subsequent 
vents,  however,  have  re-instated  him 
n the  estimation  of  his  fellow-country- 
nen. 

FRESCO,  the  art  of  painting  upon 
)laster  walls,  with  such  colours  as  resist 
he  decomposing  effect  of  lime.  True 
resco  is  worked  upon  fresh  laid  damp 
)laster.  on  which  the  figure  of  the  cartoon 
3 traced  and  coloured.  At  the  close  of 
he  day's  work  the  fringes  and  edges  of 
mused  plaster  are  cut  away  and  a fresh 
oat  Is  laid  next  day  before  proceeding, 
[lie  existence  of  such  joints  either  in  the 
hadows  or  along  the  outlines  of  the 
igures  is  evidence  of  the  use  of  true  fresco. 
:ie  colours  combine  with  the  lime  and 
re  permanent.  The  artist  must  work 
inerringly  and  rapidly,  as  errors  may  be 
emoved  only  with  the  plaster,  and  as  his 
olours  are  few,  and  his  outlines  decided, 
e must  be  bold  in  conception  and 
igiiified  in  design.  Dry  fresco,  a modem 
ibstitute  for  true  fresco,  consists  in 
aiming  in  the  same  restricted  colours 
n plaster  that  has  dried  and  been  moist- 
ned. 

FRET-WORK,  3 the  cutting  of  scroll 
mament  on  specially  prepared  sheets  of 
ood.  The  “ buhl  ” or  fret  saw,  resembles 
le  letter  D in  shape.  The  work  is 
immenced  by  passing  the  blade  through 
small  hole  in  the  wood  and  then  screwing 
into  the  “ ben  ” or  frame.  The  quickest 
ad  most  effective  fret-work  is  done  with 
treadle-worked  saw  arranged  on  the  plan 
I a sewing  machine. 

FRIARS  were  members  of  the  mendi- 
int.  or  “begging”  orders  of  itinerant^ 
erics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  distinguished 
om  the  “ cloistered  ” monks  and  parish 
ergy.  The  friars  had  head  quarters, 
om  which  they  were  sent  out  to  preach 
1 the  streets,  and  lanes  and  bye-ways, 
■usting  for  a living  to  the  alms  of  the 
eople.  They  lodged  in  the  lowest  slums, 
ad  regarded  those  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
[ague,  or  fever,  as  the  objects  of  their 
jecial  care.  The  Franciscans,  Domin- 
ans,  Augustinians,  and  Carmelites  were 
le  four  great  orders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
le  latter  part  of  which  they  degenerated, 
)o  often,  into  a set  of  lazy  mendicants. 
FRIDAY  akes  its  name  from  a Saxon 
ivinity,  Prigga,  the  mythical  wife  of 
din.  The  dassical  name  was  Dies 
enerw  or  “Day  of  Venus.”  The  Christian 
hnrch  has  always  kept  Friday  as  a weekly 
kst  in  commemoration  of  the  Crucifixion, 
Mch  is  specially  solemnized  on  Good 
riday.  Friday  is  considered  an  ill- 
arred  day  on  which  to  start  on  a venture, 
fflors  have  a universal  dislike  for  it,  as 
dnging  ill  luck  to  the  ship  that  sets  out 
J that  day. 

friendly  societies,  lefer  to  Index. 
FRIENDS,  SOCIETY  OP.  lefer  to  Index. 
PMGATE,  originally  a long,  swift 
editerranean  craft,  rigged  with  sails  and 
nying  oars.  The  name  was  afterwards 
ipued  to  a fast-eaUing  man-of-war  carrying 
I its  guns  on  a single  deck,  and  employed 
scouting. 


FRISIANS,  a Teutonic  people  akin  to 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  dwelling  on  the 
low  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  They  joined  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invasions  of  Britain,  and  peopled  the 
district  between  the  Humber  and  Thames, 
known  as  Mercia.  Their  dialect  became 
the  standard  of  “ King’s  English,”  and  is 
thus  the  parent  of  modern  English.  An 
old  couplet  exemplifies  this  relationship 
well : — 

Good  butter  and  good  cheese 

Is  good  English  and  good  Freese. 
FRITH,  WILLIAM  POWELL,  R.A.,  6.  at 
Studley,  1819,  d.  1909  ; was  an  English 
painter  of  portraits  and  subject  pictures, 
which  have  achieved  popularity  through 
their  striking  dramatic  qualities,  “ The 
Derby  Day,’’  ” The  Road  to  Ruin,’’  ” The 
Railway  Station,”  and  “Margate  Sands  ” 
are  among  his  best  known  works. 

FROBISHER,  SIR  MARTIN,  5.  1535  in 
Yorkshire,  d.  1594,  discovered  Labrador 
in  attempting  to  reach  China  (Cathay)  by 
the  North  West  Passage.  He  assisted 
Drake  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  knighted 
for  his  prowess  in  fighting  against  the 
Armada. 

FROBEL,  FRIEDRICH,  6.  1782,  d.  1852, 
a German  Vocational  reformer,  who  held 
strongly  to  the  idea  that  educational 
development  should  be  sought  in  the  full 
and  combined  activity  of  all  the  faculties, 
bodily  and  mentaL  He  opened  a ‘ ‘ Kinder- 
garten ” school  in  1836,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  advocating  his  system,  and  in 
training  teachers  in  his  principles. 

FROG  belongs  to  the  class  Amphibia, 
which  is  a group  of  vertebrates  that 
breathe  by  gills  in  the  early  part  of  their 
life  history,  and  by  lungs  in  their  adult 
condition.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  ponds  in 
March  and  consist  of  black  yolks  embedded 
in  a gelatinous  mass  of  white  of  egg. 
A fortnight  later  the  tadpole  hatches  and 
attaches  itself  to  a water  weed.  At  an 
early  stage  it  is  practically  a fish,  breathing 
with  gills  and  using  its  tail  for  swimming. 
It  gradually  undergoes  changes.  As  its 
hind-limbs  develop  its  tail  dwindles,  and 
as  its  lungs  develop  the  gills  shrink  and 
disappear.  In  the  course  of  three  months, 
the  tadpole  has  become  a frog.  In  winter 
it  hibernates  at  the  bottom  of  a pond. 

FROGMOBE,  a palace  in  Windsor  Park, 
purchased  by  Queen  Charlotte  in  1800. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
Queen  Victoria’s  mother,  who  died  in  the 
same  year  (1861)  as  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  queen  had  a magnificent  mausoleum 
built  in  its  grounds  to  contain  the  two 
tombs,  and  thirty  years  later  she  was  laid 
to  rest  beside  her  husband.  Monuments 
to  other  members  of  the  royal  family  are 
also  contained  within  it.  King  George 
V.,  used  the  house  when  Prince  of  Wales. 

FROISSART,  JEAN,  6.  1337,  d.  1410  ; 
a famous  French  chronicler  of  the  wars  of 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  that  took 
place  in  his  own  lifetime.  In  1360  he 
was  welcomed  to  England  by  Queen 
Philippa  as  a fellow-countryman.  He  was 
a great  traveller  and  was  known  at  most 
of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  where  he  gathered 
his  information  from  the  knights  and 
courtiers  whom  he  met. 

FRONDE,  THE,  a faction  in  Paris, 
1648-1654,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
Court,  and  particularly  to  the  exactions  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who,  despite  a temporary  exile,  returned  to 
assert  the  royal  power  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

FROST  is  the  condition  of  the  air  or  of 
the  earth  when  the  temperature  has 
fallen  to  32°  F.,  which'  constitutes  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  Hoar  Frost  is  a 
deposit  of  rime  upon  exposed  objects  when 
they  have  cooled  by  radiation  below  the 
dew-point.  Exposure  to  excessive  cold 


produces  a deadness  in  the  affected  part  of 
the  body  that  is  known  as  “ frost-bite.” 
Restoration  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  best  effected  by  a process  of  rubbing  wdta 
snow. 

FEOUDE,  JAMES  ANTHONY,  b.  at  Dar- 

tington,  Devon,  1818,  d.  1894,  an  English 
historian.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  came  under  Newman’s  influence 
and  took  deacon’s  orders.  His  faith 
suffered  a revulsion,  and  he  resigned  his 
orders,  stating  his  views  with  clearness 
and  pathos  in  his  “ Nemesis  of  Faith.” 
a work  that  cost  him  his  fellowship.  He 
published  his  “ History  of  England  from 
the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  ” between  1856  and  1869. 
His  narrative  is  vivid  and  picturesque  in 
style,  but  marred  by  prejudice  and 
inaccuracy.  Of  his  other  works  the 
principal  are  “ Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects,”  “ The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus,”  “ The  English  Seamen  of  the 
16th  century,”  and  his  “ Life  of  Carlyle.” 

FRY,  C.  B.,  b,  1872,  a triple  Blue  of 
Oxford — cricket,  football,  athletics — held 
for  some  years  world’s  record  long  jump. 
Notwithstanding  gained  1st  Class  in 
Honour  School. 

FRY,  ELIZABETH,  b.  1780.  near 
Norwich,  d.  1845,  was  one  of  the  Gurneys 
of  Norwich,  a well  known,  wealthy  Quaker 
family.  She  managed  a school  for  poor 
children  when  she  was  eighteen,  and  at 
twenty  married  and  came  to  London.  In 
1813  a visit  to  Newgate  prison  disclosed 
to  her  the  awful  condition  of  the  women 
and  children  in  jail.  Prison  reform 
became  the  object  of  her  life,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  her  work,  her 
visits  to  prisons  in  England  and  abroad, 
and  her  enthusiastic  power  of  enlisting 
supporters  revolutionized  prison  life  in 
England.  She  had  eleven  children,  and 
was  a preacher  among  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

fugleman,  a leader  in  military  drill 
who  stands  in  front,  at  the  end  of  a file,  to 
serve  as  a model  to  the  others  in  their 
exercises;  hence  any  one  who  sets  an 
example  for  others  to  follow. 

FULAHS,  a Mohammedan  people  of  the 
Soudan,  who  became  a conquering  people 
in  the  b^nmng  of  the  19th  century. 
They  founded  great  kingdoms  in  Nigeria, 
which  are  still  well-organised  states  under 
British  suzerainty.  The  Fulah  Empire 
is  also  known  as  the  Sokoto  Empire. 

FULLER,  THOMAS,  b.  1608,  d.  1661 ; 
a writer  of  much  charm  both  in  divinity 
and  history,  a man  of  quaint  wit,  a 
divine  of  rare  influence,  and  free  from 
prejudice  in  an  intolerant  age.  His  best 
known  work  is  his  unfinished  “ British 
Worthies,”  a wonderful  compilation  of 
local  history  and  anecdote.  His  own 
suggestion,  “ Here  lies  Fuller’s  earth,” 
was  not  used  as  his  epitaph. 

FOnLLER’S  EARTH  is  a clay  containing 
a sufficient  admixture  of  flinty  matter  to 
cause  it  to  crumble  instead  of  clogging 
when  moistened.  It  has  the  property  of 
absorbing  grease  or  oil,  and  was  formerly 
in  great  demand  for  “ fulling,”  that  is, 
cleansing  and  thickemng  wooUen  stuff. 
A useful  source  of  supply  is  worked  at 
Nutfield,  near  Redhill,  in  Surrey. 

FULTON,  ROBERT,  b.  1765,  d.  1815  ; 
an  American  engineer,  was  the  first  man 
to  use  steam  in  navigation  with  success. 
His  first  boats  were  employed  in  river 
navigation  in  America. 

FUNDY,  BAY  OF,  runs  northwards 
between  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  mainland  of  New  Brunswick.  Its 
length  and  narrowness  render  it  liable  to 
violent  tides,  which  attain  a height  of  over 
60  feet. 

FUNGI  differ  from  ordinary  plants  in 
one  marked  characteristic.  The  latter 
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Essimilate  carbonic  acid  gas  and  reject 
oxygen,  whilst  fungi  are  incapable  of 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  live 
on  organic  substances,  that  is,  they  draw 
their  nourishment  from  other  plants  and 
animals.  All  bacteria  are  fungi,  and  so 
too  are  many  surface  growths,  like 
mildew.  The  yeast  fungi,  and  the 
organisms  that  cause  fermentation,  have 
been  enlisted  into  the  service  of  men, 
whilst  dry-rot,  plant-rust,  and  potato 
disease,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a mischief 
to  be  fought  against.  Mushrooms  and 
other  edible  fungi  of  the  family  called 
agarics  are  used  for  the  table.  Kingworm 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
a fungous  growth  on  the  human  skin.  (For 
poisonous  fungi  refer  to  “Poisonous 
Plants”  in  Med.  Diet.) 

FUNNY  BONE.  A blow  upon  the 
inner  and  under  side  of  the  elbow  may 
give  rise  to  a tingling  sensation  that  seems 
to  reach  the  little  finger.  It  is  the  ulnar 
or  elbow  nerve  that  has  been  struck,  and 
the  curious  sensation  has  led  to  this 
common  misnomer. 

FUR  is  an  incrustation  deposited  upon 
the  inside  of  boilers  and  of  kettles,  when 
hard  water  is  used.  Hard  water  often 
contains  carbonate  of  Ume  in  solution. 
The  act  of  boiling  liberates  the  acid  that 
holds  the  lime  in  solution,  and  an  incrusta- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  upon 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  use  of  sal- 
ammoniac  in  small  quantities  has  been 
tried  uith  success  as  a preventive  to 
furring,  but  it  injures  the  iron  of  the  boiler. 

FURCA,  an  Alpine  Pass  about  8,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  leading  over  the  watershed 
between  the  P^euss  and  the  Rhone. 

FURIES.  See  Eumenides. 

FURLOUGH,  holiday  from  service  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the 
British  army.  Discretion  rests  entirely 
with  the  commanding  officer,  and  unless 
a man  has  a duly  signed  pass  he  is  liable  to 
be  treated  as  a deserter.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  home-leaves  of  officers  in 
the  Indian  army. 

FURNESS  is  a peninsula  between 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
ruins  of  Furness  Abbey  rank  with  those  of 
Fountains  Abbey  as  among  the  best 
English  examples  of  a Cistercian  monas- 
tery. The  iron  and  steel  works  of  Barrow- 
in-Furness  have  developed  greatly  in 
recent  years. 

FURNITURE.  The  modern  age  of 
furniture  began  in  England  vdth  the 
Restoration  when  veneering,  marquetry, 
gilding,  the  use  of  mirrors,  rococo  work 
and  lacquering  were  introduced.  The 
celebrated  furniture  makers — Chippendale, 
Lock,  Sheraton,  Hepplewffiite,  and  the 
brothers,  James  and  Robert  Adams — 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century. 

FURNIVALL.  FREDERICK  JAMES, 

6.  1825,  an  enthusiastic  and  untiring 
student  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature.  He  is  the  founder  of  “ The 
Early  English  Text  Society,”  “ The 
Chaucer  Society,”  “ The  Ballad  Society,” 
“ The  New  Shakespeare  Society,”  ‘‘  The 
Browning  Society,”  and  “ The  Shelley 
Society.”  His  introduction  to  the 
“ Leopold  Shakespeare  ” is  probably  better 
known  than  any  other,  and  deservedly  so. 
He  is  a great  “ river  man,”  and  is  the 
inventor  of  several  improvements  in 
rowing  craft.  He  has  fiuther  made 
himself  known  in  London  as  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  clubs  of  working  men  and 
women. 

FURS.  The  most  valuable  furs,  as  those 
of  the  bear,  beaver,  sable,  seal,  &c.,  come 
from  the  Arctic  borders  of  America  or 
R,ussia.  The  costliest  of  all  furs  is  the 
Russian  sable,  and  the  darker  the  fur  the 
more  valuable  it  is.  In  London,  Leipsic, 


and  Nijni-Novgorod  annual  sales  are  held, 
when  the  undressed  skins  of  the  great 
fur-trading  companies  are  bought  by  the 
manufacturers  to  be  dressed  for  the 
market.  There  is  a large  trade  done  in 
furs  from  Australia  and  Africa,  in  opossum 
skins  and  black  monkey  respectively. 
Furs  are  steeped  before  dressing  com- 
mences, then  scraped  to  remove  fat,  and 
dried.  They  are  then  trodden  under  foot 
in  a mixture  of  sawdust  and  butter  to 
give  them  suppleness,  then  trodden  in  dry 
sawdust  and  finished  off. 

FUSEL  OIL,  or  potato  spirit,  is  an 
impure  product  of  fermentation  occurring 
in  the  distillation  of  whisky  from  potatoes, 
barley,  &c.  It  has  a peculiar  and  offensive 
smell,  and  is  a violent  intoxicant.  It  is 
said  that  its  presence  in  spirit  may  be 
detected  by  the  milky  appearance  of  the 
liquid  when  mixed  with  w'ater. 

FUSILIER  ("Fr.  fusil,  a musket),  a foot 
soldier  formerly  armed  with  a light 
musket.  The  term  has  now  lost  its 
original  significance,  but  is  retained  as  a 
title  by  certain  regiments  of  foot. 

FUZE,  a train  or  connection  by  which 
an  explosive  mixture  is  fired.  For 
blasting,  and  for  such  miUtary  purposes 
as  occur  in  roadmaking  or  demolitions, 
a special  fuze  is  made,  consisting  of 
charged  tapes  enclosed  in  gutta  percha. 
For  shells  and  projectiles,  either  a time 
fuze  or  a percussion  fuze  is  used.  The 
former  acts  at  a certain  interval  of  time 
after  the  moment  of  projection,  the 
latter  acts  upon  impact. 

GABBATHA,  ” the  Pavement,”  where 
Pilate  delivered  judgment  on  our  Lord. 
It  was  a tesselated  pavement  outside  the 
judgment  hall,  with  a tribunal.  See 
John  xix,  13. 

GABELLE,  a French  word  denoting 
a tax  on  salt,  first  levied  in  France  in  1286, 
and  removed  by  the  first  parliament  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  1789.  Tins 
tax  was  most  unpopular,  and  its  collection 
often  caused  local  riots. 

GABERLUNZIE,  a Scottish  beggar 
licensed  to  solicit  alms  within  a certain 
area.  Hence  the  term  came  to  be  applied 
to  any  mendicant.  Edie  Ochiltree  is 
described  by  Scott  in  his  preface  to  the 
“ Antiquary  ” as  a true  specimen  of  the 
once  respected  class  of  wayfaring  gaber- 
lunzie. 

GABIONS  are  cylindrical  baskets  with- 
out bottoms,  used  in  fortification,  to  hold 
earth,  as  a protection  against  rifle  fire. 
Tliey  are  arranged  in  rows,  and  filled  with 
the  earth  that  has  been  thrown  out  of  the 
trench.  In  this  way  an  embankment  of 
earth  can  be  built  up  without  any  liability 
to  slipping  away  or  breaking  under  fire. 

GABRTETi,  “ hero  of  God,”  one  of  the 
archangels,  twice  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Bible,  Daniel  viii.  16,  and  St.  Luke  i. 
19.  In  the  latter  passage  is  described  the 
Annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  to  the 
Virgin. 

GADFLY  is  also  known  as  the  botfly  or 
warble  fly.  There  are  several  species, 
three  of  which  are  important.  The 
horse  gadfly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  horse  ; 
the  horse  licks  them  off  and  swallows  them ; 
the  maggots  develop  in  the  intestine  and 
finally  are  discharged  from  the  body, 
when  they  burrow  in  the  earth  and  change 
into  a chrysalis.  The  ox  gadfly  is  a more 
serious  pest ; it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of 
the  ox  and  the  maggots  burrow  into  the 
flesh  producing  troublesome  sores  ; finally 
it  leaves  the  ox,  burrows  in  the  earth,  and 
changes  into  a chrysalis.  Oxen  when 
attacked  by  gadflies  usually  stampede 
and  often  die  from  exhaustion  in  con- 
sequence. The  sheep  gadfly  enters  the 
nostrils  of  sheep  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
nasal  cavity.  The  maggots  burrow  into 
the  nasal  and  jaw  bones  causing  much 
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irritation  ; when  full  fed  they  make  their 
way  to  the  surface  and  falling  to  the 
^ound  burrow  in  the  earth  to  change 
into  a chrysahs. 

GADSHILL,  three  miles  from  Rochester, 
is  the  scene  of  Falstaffis  encounter  with 
the  men  in  buckram,  so  humorously 
described  by  himself  in  one  of  the  scenes 
of  Shakespeare’s  Henry  FV.  Dickens, 
the  novelist,  lived  here,  at  Gadshill  Place, 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

^ GAEL,  to  be  strictly  correct,  implies 
either  the  primitive  Irish,  the  Scots  of 
the  Highlands  or  the  Manx  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  These  peoples  originally  came  from 
Ireland,  where  they  were  known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Scotti.  The 
name  Gael  means,  however,  in  popular 
usage,  the  Highlander  of  Scotland. 

GAELIC,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Gaels.  There  is  an  essential  similarity 
between  Erse  Gaelic, the  Gaelic  of  Scotland, 
and  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  We  may 
look  upon  them  as  dialects,  differing  from 
one  another  only  in  details.  There  is  an 
extensive  literature  of  Scottish  Gaelic, 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  Danish  invasions, 
when  many  Gaelic  monks  fled  to  quieter 
quarters  for  safety,  and  so  saved  their 
books.  John  Knox’s  Liturgy  was  the 
first  book  to  be  printed  in  Gaelic.  The 
late  Professor  Blackie’s  collection  of 
Gaelic  poetry  contained  specimens  of  the 
work  of  a bard  of  Islay,  William  Living- 
stone, who  died  in  1870. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  THOMAS,  6.  1727, 
d.  1788  ; one  of  the  greatest  portrait 
painters  or  landscape  artists  that  England 
has  produced.  He  was  born  at  Sudbury, 
in  Suffolk,  studied  art  under  an  engraver 
in  London,  and  removed  thence  to  Bath, 
where  he  became  famous  as  a portrait 
painter.  The  National  Gallery  contains 
his  great  portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
also  his  famous  landscapes,  “ The  Market 
Cart”  and  “ The  Watering  Place.” 

GALATIA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  home 
of  a Christian  colony  to  whom  St.  Paul 
addressed  the  “ Epistle  to  the  Galatians.” 
The  aim  of  the  epistle  was  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Judaisers,  who  had 
appeared  in  Galatia,  seeking  to  enforce 
on  Gentile  Christians  the  duty  of  observing 
the  Jewish  Law. 

GALAXY,  or  “ Milky  Way,”  is  a lumin- 
ous band  that  appears  among  the  stars  on 
a clear  night,  reaching  overhead  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  In  reality  it  consists 
of  innumerable  stars  that  are  immensely 
ffistant  from  the  earth,  and  so  appear  as 
a band  of  light  across  the  heavens.  The 
name  galaxy  is  also  gallantly  used  of  a 
concourse  of  the  fair  sex. 

GALEN,  5. 131  A.D.,  a Greek  physician, 
who  long  remained  the  supreme  authority 
in  medicine.  In  his  travels  he  came  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
wrote  many  books  on  medicine,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a really  great  anatomist. 
His  theoretical  work  was  injured  by  his 
reliance  upon  the  idea  of  Hippocrates, 
of  the  four  elements,  and  the  four  humours 
of  the  body  that  corresponded  to  them. 

GALICIA,  (1)  a territory  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Carpathians,  bordered  by 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  forming 
part  of  Austria.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
bering about  six  millions,  are  mostly  of 
the  Slavonic  race ; chief  towns,  Cracow 
and  Lemberg.  (2)  A province  in  Spain, 
in  a backward  condition ; the  inhabitants 
are  poor  and  in  summer  go  forth  from 
their  homes  to  gather  the  vintage  in  other 
parts  of  Spain  and  in  northern  Portugal. 

GALILEE,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
three  provinces  into  which  Palestine, 
west  of  the  Jordan,  was  divided  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  It  was  occupied  by 
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a mixed  race,  who  were  regarded  with 
contempt  by  the  people  of  Judea.  Its 
chief  town  was  Tiberias,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  otherwise  called 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  the  Lake  of  Gennes- 
aret.  The  margin  of  the  lake,  formerly 
studded  with  towns  on  its  western  shore, 
is  now  almost  deserted, 

GALILEO,  b.  at  Pisa,  1501,  d.  1642  ; 
takes  a foremost  place  among  scientific 
discoverers.  Observing  a sanctuary  lamp 
swinging  in  Pisa  cathedral,  he  compared 
its  time  of  oscillation  with  the  beat  of  his 
pulse,  and  found  that  the  time  of  swinging 
was  constant.  This  led  him  to  experiment 
vsith  the  pendulum,  and  afterwards  to 
embody  his  discoveries  in  the  first  astro- 
nomical clock.  He  held  positions  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Pisa,  and  later 
at  Padua  Universities.  At  the  former 
place  he  expounded  the  then  novel  truth 
that  falling  bodies  descend  in  vacuo  at 
the  same  rate  of  velocity  whatever  their 
weight.  He  was  the  first  to  construct  an 
astronomical  telescope,  and  by  its  aid  he 
convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  Copernicus,  that  the  sun,  and  not 
the  earth,  was  the  centre  of  our  system  of 
planets.  He  discovered  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  was  the  first  to  notice  the 
rotation  of  the  sun  by  the  movement 
of  sun-spots.  His  publications  were 
regarded  as  heretical  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  he  was  forced 
by  the  Inquisition  to  deny  his  theories. 
He  outlived  this  attack,  and  continued  his 
researches  in  retreat,  near  Plorence,  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

GALL.  FRANZ  JOSEPH,  &.  1758,  d. 
1828 ; a German  physician  and  the  founder 
of  phrenology.  Having  convinced  himself 
that  men’s  powers  and  dispositions  may 
be  accurately  inferred  from  the  external 
formation  of  the  slcull,  he  began  a course 
of  lectures  on  the  subject  at  Vienna. 
These  attracted  general  attention  and  met 
with  increasing  success  until,  in  1802,  they 
w’ere  interdicted  by  the  Government  as 
dangerous  to  religion.  He  then  carried 
on  the  work  at  Paris  with  great  eclat, 
until  he  was  disabled  by  an  apoplectic 
seizure. 

GALLEON,  a Spanish  vessel  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  used  for  conveying  to 
Spain  the  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver  Rom 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Americas. 
They  were  three-decked,  and  built  high 
and  heavily  fore  and  aft. 

GALLEY,  a sea-going  boat  that  uses 
sails  and  is  propelled  by  oars.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  vessels  of  this 
class  both  for  merchant  and  war  service. 
Tlie  rowing  was  done  by  mercenaries  or 
slaves,  who  stood  chained  to  their  oars 
under  the  deck.  Larger  galleys,  or  galle- 
asses, were  used  by  the  French  until  1748, 
and  convicts  were  used  to  man  the  oars. 
Prom  this  practice  we  get  the  phrase 
“ galley-slave.” 

GALL  and  GALL-FLY.  The  Gall-fly 
belongs  to  a family  of  insects  allied  to  the 
bees  and  wasps.  These  insects  lay  their 
eggs  in  various  plants  and  so  irritate  the 
plant  tissues,  that  a morbid  growth  of  the 
plant  occurs  resulting  in  a gall.  Within 
this  gall  the  larva  feeds  and  changes  into 
a chrysalis.  Galls  are  sometimes  very 
complex  in  structure  and  in  certain  cases 
contain  starch  and  other  food  materials 
deposited  there  by  the  plant  apparently 
to  feed  the  parasitic  larva.  This  phenom- 
enon is  remarkable  and  very  exceptional, 
as  the  host  as  a rule  develops  poisons  to 
destroy  the  parasite  instead  of  food  to 
nourish  it.  The  oak-apple  and  the  red 
mossy  growth  on  the  rose  are  the  two 
most  familiar  galls. 

GALLIC  was  Roman  proconsul  in 
Greece  at  the  time  St.  Paul  visited  Corinth. 
He  refused  to  intermeddle  in  the  dis- 


sensions among  the  Jews  at  the  preaching 
of  the  apostle  ; for,  as  a Roman  magis- 
trate, he  had  no  concern  with  religious 
questions.  “ Gallio,”  we  read  (Acts  xviii. 
17),  “ cared  for  none  of  these  things,” 
and  so  he  is  regarded  as  typical  of  men 
who  about  religious  matters  are  indifferent. 

GALLOWAY,  the  south-western  comer 
of  Scotland,  includes  the  county  of 
Wigtown  and  a part  of  Kirkcudbright. 
It  is  a pastoral  district,  and  has  famous 
breeds  of  ponies  and  of  black  hornless 
cattle.  Its  climate  is  exceeding  mild. 
Stranraer,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  is 
a busy  port  with  a considerable  Irish 

GALLY,  MERRITT,  5.  1838,  an  Ameri- 
can inventor  who  has  specialised  in  type- 
founding, in  telephonic  instruments,  and 
in  systems  of  pneumatic  action  in  piano- 
playing instruments  such  as  the  pianola 
and  the  seolian. 


GALTON,  SIR  FRANCIS,  b.  1822,  a 
famous  statistician,  anthropologist,  and 
traveller.  He  has  distinguished  himself 
bj"  tlie  remarkable  work  lie  has  done  in 
anthropometry  or  measurements  of  the 
human  body.  (,See  Aathropometnj.)  For 
some  years  he  conducted  a s^-stem  of 
anthropometrical  records  at  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  compiled  from  measure- 
ments taken  from  visitors  to  the  museum. 
He  has  founded  at  University  College. 
London,  the  new  studv  of  Eugenics  (p.  133) 

GALVANI,  LUIGI, '5.  at  Bologna,  1737, 
d.  1798  ; became  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Bologna  University.  His  name  is 
connected  with  his  discoveries  in  animal 
electricity,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
scientific  treatment  of  electrical  currents 
dates  from  his  time  ; hence  we  find  his 
memory  preserved  in  the  names  Galvanic 
cell,  battery,  and  current. 

GALVANISED  IRON  is  not  in  any  way 
electrically  treated,  as  the  name  might 
seem  to  imply.  It  is  simply  iron  dipped 
in  molten  zinc.  The  zinc  forms  with  the 
iron  an  alloy  which  resists  rust. 

GALVANISM,  a term,  now  going  out  of 
use.  denoting  a branch  of  the  science  of 
electricitjn  The  name  of  the  founder  of 
modern  discoveries  in  current  electricity. 
Luigi  Galvani  (1737-1798),  is  preserved 
in  this  term,  as  well  as  in  the  better  known 
“ galvanic  battery.” 

GAMA,  VASCO  DA,  b.  1460,  d.  1525  ; 
was  the  foremost  of  Portuguese  navigators. 
In  1497  he  set  out  from  Lisbon  with  three 
shins  to  attempt  to  round  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  succeeded  in  reaching 
India,  and  in  two  years  w’as  back  ag.aiu 
in  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  made  a settle- 
ment at  Calicut  in  India,  and  Da  Gama 
was  sent  out,  on  two  occasions,  with  a 
fleet  to  support  the  governors,  wdio  were 
subjected  to  much  annoyance  from  the 
native  princes. 

GAMALIEL,  the  grandson  of  Hillel, 
a reformer  of  the  Pharisees,  w’as  himself 
a famous  and  liberal-minded  Pharisee, 
and  “ teacher  of  the  law.”  Amongst  his 
pupils  w'as  St.  Paul  who,  we  are  told, 
“ sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ” (Acts 
xxii.  3). 

GAMBETTA,  LEON,  b.  at  Cahors,  1838, 
d.  1882  ; a French  statesman  and  patriot. 
On  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  III.  at 
Sedan,  1870,  he  took  a leading  part  in 
proclaiming  a Republic.  He  escaped  Rom 
Paris  in  a balloon  during  its  siege  by  the 
Germans,  and  with  wonderful  energy 
raised  one  army  after  another  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  To  him,  in  no  small  measure. 
Prance  is  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  a Republican  government  on  a sound, 
popular  basis.  Though  Garabetta  did 
not  actually  become  President,  he  w’as 
looked  upon  as  the  foremost  man  in  Prance, 
when  he  met  his  death  through  a pistol 
wound  in  the  hand. 
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GAMBIA.  Refer  to  Index. 

GAMBLING,  or  GAMING.  Refer  to 

Index. 

GAMBOGE  is  imported  into  Britain 
chiefly  Rom  Burma  and  Siam.  It  is 
a gum  resin  obtained  Rom  the  bark  of  the 
gamboge-Ree,  and  is  used  both  as  a 
! colouring  matter  and  in  medicine, 
i GANDA  or  BARGAJIDA,  a people  of 
I some  importance  who  occupy  the  country 
i to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Victoria. 

I Gganda. 

j GANGES,  THE.  is  the  sacred  river  of  the 

• Hindoos  and  the  great  waterway  of 
northern  India.  It  rises,  at  a height  of 

■ 13,800  feet,  in  the  Himalayas,  emerging 
i from  an  ice  cave.  At  Allahabad^  it 
; receives  its  sister  sReam,  the  Jumna,  and 
’ the  tongue  of  land  at  their  junction  is 
j regarded  as  a sacred  place.  It  passes  the 
I sacred  city  Benares,  and  at  a point  200 
i miles  Rom  the  sea  branches  out  and  forms 

a delta.  The  crreat  Brahmaputra  joins  the 
^ main  channel  of  the  delta,  the  two  streams 
, forming  a broad  estuary.  The  Hugh, 
i however,  or  western  channel,  is  the  chief 
I course  for  navigation,  and  on  it  stands 
i Calcutta.  The  total  leneth  of  the  Ganges 
' exceeds  1,500  miles.  Thousands  of  de- 
I votees  visit  the  .sacred  cities  on  its  banks 
j each  ye.rr  ; for  to  bathe  in  its  waters  is  in 
their  belief  to  be  cleansed  from  sin.  and 
I to  die  on  its  banks  is  the  desire  of  the 
devout  Hindoo. 

■ GANNET,  a web-footed  sea-fowl,  of  the 

• same  family  as  the  pelican  and  cormorant. 

■ It  is  well  known  to  visitors  to  the  Bass 

■ Rock  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  as  the  Solan 
Goose.  It  chooses  as  its  breeding  place 
the  ledges  of  some  sea-beaten  rock.  It 
feeds  on  fish  and  goes  out  to  se.a  for  con- 
siderable distances  in  search  of  food. 
Pilchai’d  fishers  off  Cornwall  are  said  to  be 
able  to  locate  the  shoals  by  the  presence 
of  the  birds.  Tlie  Gannet  makes  a nest 
of  sea-weed  and  grasses,  and  lays  one  egg, 
on  which  it  sits  very  closely.  The  bird 
has  often  to  be  removed  from  the  egg  by 
the  rope-climbers  who  go  in  quest  of  eggs 
and  young  birds. 

GANYMEDE,  a beautiful  Trojan  boy, 
who,  according  to  Greek  fable,  w.as  carried 
by  Jove’s  messenger,  the  eagle,  to  the  top 
of  Olympus,  where  he  became  cup-bearer 
to  the  king  of  the  gods. 

GAP  OF  DUNLOE,  a pass  in  Kerry, 
near  Killarney,  noted  for  its  romantic 
beauty. 

GAPOI'T,  FATHER,  a Russian  priest  and 
demagogue,  who  wou  great  influence  over 
the  Russian  people.  He  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  St.  Petersburg  strikes  at  the 
close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1905), 
and  became  a refugee  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  vTote  the  story  of  his  life. 
(See  Strand  Magazine  1905-6). 

GARCIA,  MANUEL,  b.  1805,  d.  1006,  a 
great  teacher  of  singing,  son  of  a famous 
Spanish  operatic  tenor,  was  feted  in 
London  in  1905  on  attaining  his  hundredth 
birthday,  and  presented  vith  his  portrait, 
pamted*  by  Sargeant.  He  taught  iu  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  until  1850.  and 
then  removed  to  London.  He  has  trained 
many  of  the  foremost  singers  of  his  time, 
has  written  on  voice  production,  and  was 
the  first  to  use  the  laryngoscope  in  voice- 
training. 

GARDEN  CITIES.  The  Garden  City 
Association  was  founded  in  1899.  and 
four  years  later  a company.  “ Garden 
City.  Ltd.,”  purchased  a site  near  Hitchin, 
and  commenced  the  construction  of  roads, 
sewerage  works,  waterworks,  Ac.  Accom- 
modation and  facilities  are  offered  both 
for  large  works  and  small  holders,  every 
residence  is  to  have  its  garden,  open 
spaces  are  to  be  preserved,  and  the  town 
is  to  bo  surrounded  by  an  agricultural 
belt.  The  Company  has  a capital  of 
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£300,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
ground  rents  based  upon  a scale  depending 
on  the  progress  of  the  city,  will  obviate 
the  need  of  rates.  To  a certain  extent 
the  movement  owes  its  origin  to  the  model 
villages  of  Cadbury’s  and  Lever’s  at 
Bournville,  near  Birmingham,  and  at 
Port  Sunlight,  near  Birkenhead. 

GARDINER,  SAMUEL  RAWSON,  &. 
1829,  d.  1902,  a reliable  English  historian. 
He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the 
period  of  the  early  Stuarts  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  his  extensive  works  on 
this  difficult  period  show  a remark- 
able power  of  painstaldng  research  allied 
with  a gift  of  unfailing  lucidity  in  style. 
His  great  work  consists  of  seventeen 
volumes. 

GARDINER,  STEPHEN,  h.  about  1485, 
d.  1555  ; became  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  was  intrusted  by  Henry  VIII. 
with  the  task  of  furthering  at  Borne  bis 
designs  for  the  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aragon.  In  1531  he  became  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  supported  the  royal 
supremacy,  in  Church  as  well  as  State.  On 
account  of  his  opposition  to  Cranmer’s 
reforming  measures,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  he  was  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned. Queen  Mary  restored  him  to 
his  see,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  persecution 
which  the  Protestants  suffered  in  Mary’s 
reign. 

GARFIELD,  JAMES  ABRAai,  President 
of  the  United  States,  5.  1831,  assassinated 
1881.  He  was  one  of  four  children  of  a 
widowed  mother  who  succeeded  without 
assistance  in  bringing  them  up  in  the 
loneliness  of  a cabin  in  the  woods  of  Ohio. 
By  great  exertion  and  pluck  the  boy 
James  educated  himself,  and  assisted  in 
maintaining  the  home.  In  1856  he  took 
his  degree  at  a College  in  Massachusetts. 
On  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  he  com- 
manded the  Ohio  volunteers,  and  was 
made  Maior-General  for  service  and 
bravery.  He  became  a senator  of  the 
United  States  in  1880,  and  was  elected 
President  in  1881.  A disappointed  office 
seeker  shot  him  shortly  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  he  died  after  lingering  for  two 
months. 

GARGANTUA,  a giant  of  immense  size, 
well  known  in  the  legends  of  southern 
Prance.  If  he  drank  at  a river,  he  would 
swallow  oxen  and  drovers  who  were 
crowing  the  ford.  Rabelais  used  this 
character,  and  embellished  the  traditions 
that  were  abroad,  in  his  great  burlesque. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Grand  and 
Enormous  Giant  Gargantua,”  published 
1532. 

GARGOYLES,  projecting  spouts  that 
carry  off  the  water  from  the  roofs  of 
Gotffic  buildings.  They  form  a noticeable 
feature  of  mediaeval  churches,  particularly 
because  of  the  extraordinary  devices 
and  ingenuity  displayed  in  rendering 
them  grotesque.  Griffins,  open-mouthed 
animals  and  curious-looking  human 
figures,  were  carved  in  stone  to  serve  as 
gargoyles. 

GARIBALDI,  GIUSEPPE,  h.  at  Nice, 
1807,  d.  1882  ; a leader  of  irregular  troops, 
an  Italian  patriot,  and  a central  figure  in 
the  achievement  of  Italian  independence 
and  the  union  of  Italy.  His  early  life 
was  one  of  adventure,  during  which  he 
became  famous  as  a leader,  on  land  and 
sea,  in  South  America.  He  returned  to 
Italy,  and  led  a troop  of  “ red  shirts  ” in 
the  straggle  of  the  revolutionary  Italians. 
In  1854  he  was  given  a command  under 
Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
he  succeeded  in  liberating  Sicily  and 
Naples.  On  the  coronation  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  king  of  Italy  he  declined 
reward,  and  retired  to  his  farm  on  the 
island  of  Caprera.  Tim  generosity  of 


English  friends  enabled  him  to  become 
owner  of  the  island,  whither  he  had  always 
returned  in  the  intervals  of  war,  and  there 
he  died.  The  figure  of  the  red-sliirted 
peasant  patriot  is  cherished  in  the  memory 
of  all  lovers  of  liberty. 

GARNETS  are  crystals  found  usually  in 
metam Orphic  rocks,  or  in  loose  sand  that 
has  been  worn  aw’ay  from  the  rocks.  The 
precious  stone,  the  garnet  of  the  jeweller, 
is  found  in  sand  and  old  river  beds  in 
India,  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  Scotland. 
The  best  are  red  and  transparent.  The 
carbuncle  is  a blood-red  garnet  cut  in  a 
particular  way. 

GARONNE,  the  chief  river  of  South- 
western France,  rises  in  Maladetta,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  passes 
Toulouse,  where  it  is  connected  by  the 
Canal  du  Midi  with  the  Mediterranean, 
and  near  its  mouth  stands  Bordeaux, 
a port  that  can  be  reached  by  ocean 
steamers.  Twenty  miles  below  Bordeaux 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Dordogne,  and 
then  it  widens  into  an  estuary,  50  miles 
long. 

GARRICK,  DAVID,  &.  at  Hereford, 
1717,  d.  1779  ; a celebrated  actor,  who 
was  for  a time  a pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  with  whom  he  set  off  to  London 
to  study  law.  In  1741  he  took  to  the 
stage,  and  made  a great  impression  by  his 
Richard  III.  In  six  years  he  became 
j oint  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He 
infused  an  air  of  reahty  into  all  Ms  acting, 
and  aimed  at  making  the  stage  the  counter- 
part of  nature.  His  versatility  enabled 
him  to  make  a name  in  farce,  comedy,  and 
tragedy. 

GARROTTE,  a method  of  execution 
formerly  practised  in  Spain.  A cord, 
fastened  about  a post,  was  passed  round 
the  neck  of  a man  seated  on  a chair,  and 
then  twisted  tight  by  means  of  a stick, 
until  strangulation  ensued.  In  1862-3, 
a method  of  assault  adopted  by  robbers 
received  the  name  of  garrotting.  Ap- 
proached from  behind,  the  victim  was 
half  strangled  until  the  robbery  was 
effected.  Flogging  was  effective  in  stamp- 
ing out  this  offence. 

GARTER,  ORDER  OP  THE.  Refer  to 
Index. 

GAS,  COAL  is  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  in  large  chambers  or 
retorts.  The  distillation  proceeds  for 
about  four  hours  under  a great  heat,  and 
the  products  are  broadly,  coke,  gas,  and 
coal-tar.  The  gas  is  then  cooled,  washed 
with  water,  and  treated  with  slaked  lime 
to  remove  impurities.  The  large  cylin- 
drical vessels  so  prominent  in  ail  gas-works 
are  the  gas  holders,  from  which  the  supply 
issues  to  the  consumers.  These  holders 
rise  and  sink  in  a tank  of  water  by  their 
own  weight  and  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  gas  inside.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  movement  is  made  on  pulleys  placed 
upon  the  uprights  that  support  the  gas 
holder.  The  gas  is  conveyed  from  the 
holder  by  mains,  and  from  the  mains  to  the 
consumer  by  service  pipes.  At  the  lowest 
point  in  the  level  of  the  main  a trap  hole 
takes  off  any  deposit  of  water  that  may 
form  in  the  pipes.  Meters  are  used  by 
the  consumer  to  measure  the  gas  supplied, 
and  they  include  the  varieties  known  as 
the  dry  meters,  wet  meters,  and,  recently, 
penny-in-the-slot  meters.  It  is  important 
for  the  consumer  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  gas  to  the  burner,  and  this  can  always 
be  done  by  a second  tap  or  governor.  For 
heating  purposes,  coal  gas  is  used  mixed 
with  air.  It  produces  a smokeless  blue 
flame  of  high  temperature,  but  cooking 
stoves  ought  to  be  provided  with  chimneys 
to  carry  off  fumes.  'Phe  idea  of  burning 
gas  probably  arose  from  the  inflammable 
streams  of  gas  emitted  from  coal  beds  in 
the  mining  districts.  The  Royal  Society 


published  a letter  from  Dr.  Clayton, 
Dean  of  Kildare,  describing  experiments 
with  coal-gas  carried  out  about  1690.  In 
1792  a house  and  office  were  lit  by  ^as  at 
Redruth,  Cornwall,  and  the  owner,  WilUara 
Murdoch,  lit  up  Boulton  and  Watt’s 
factory  at  Birmingham  in  1798.  The 
Chartered  Gas  Company  was  established 
in  1810,  and  from  that  date  gas  gradually 
made  way  as  the  cMef  means  of  lighting 
streets,  shops,  and  houses. 

GASCOIGNE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  h.  1350, 
d.  1419  ; a fearless  judge,  who  refused  to 
obey  an  order  from  the  king  (Henry  IV.) 
to  sentence  Archbishop  Scrope  and  Earl 
Mowbray  for  their  connection  with  a 
rebellion  in  the  north  of  England  in  1405. 
Tliere  is  no  hLstorical  foundation  for  the 
stories  of  his  strict  dealing  with  the  riotous 
Prince  Hal,  and  certainly  Gascoigne  did 
not  retain  the  office  of  cMef-justice  after 
the  prince’s  accession  as  Henry  V. 

GASCONS.  The  people  of  Gascony,  the 
land  lying  between  the  Garonne,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Ttie 
Gascons  were  a brave,  spirited  people, 
but  so  addicted  to  boasting  that  excessive 
bragging  and  bravado  goes  by  the  name  of 
gasconade. 

GAS-ENGINES,  take  their  motive  power 
from  the  explosion  within  the  motor- 
cylinder  of  a compressed  mixture  of  coal 
gas  and  air.  This  form  of  engine,  invented 
in  1860  by  Lenoir,  was  improved  by  Otto 
in  1866  and  again  in  1876,  and  became  a 
serious  rival  of  the  boiler  engine  for  driving 
light  machinery.  In  1889.  Mond  invented 
a process  by  which  a cheap  gas  might  be 
produced  from  slack  and  refuse  coal.  This 
“ producer-gas  ” has  made  the  employ- 
ment of  powerful  gas-engines  possible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economy.  ■ 

GASKELL,  MRS.,  b.  at  Chelsea,  1810, 
d.  1865,  a novelist  who  has  grapMcally 
described  the  life  and  trials  of  " the  factory 
hands”  of  Lancashme.  Among  her  best 
works  are  “Mary  Barton,”  “Ruth,”  and 
“ Cranford.” 

GATESHEAD,  a flourishing  town  of 
Durham,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tyne  and  joined  to  Newcastle  by 
three  bridges,  the  hydraulic  swing 
bridge  taking  the  place  of  an  old  Roman 
bridge.  The  N.E.R.  Company  has  a 
locomotive  depdt  and  workshops  here 
Besides  locomotives,  Gatashead  manu 
factures  anchors  and  chain  cables,  and  ha.- 
large  chemical  and  glass  works.  (For  popu- 
lation. etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

GATLING,  RICHARD  JORDAN,  b 
1818,  in  North  Carolina,  is  famous  foi 
mechanical  inventions.  Among  these  are 
agricultural  macMnes  for  sowing  and 
ploughing  ; but  his  name  is  better  known 
perhaps,  in  connection  with  Ms  " Gatlin;, 
gun,”  with  its  ten  barrels  capable  o 
firing  1,200  shots  a tMnute. 

GAUCEOS,  the  herdsmen  of  the  plain 
of  South  America.  They  are  skilled  i: 
the  use  of  the  lasso  and  the  bola.  Witi 
the  lasso  they  can  capture  any  animal  the 
please  in  a herd  of  horses  or  oxen.  Witi 
the  bola,  which  consists  of  two  lead  balls 
connected  by  a leather  thong,  they  oa^ 
generally  bring  to  the  ground  any  bird  ' 
beast  they  wish  to  secure. 

GAUL  or  GALLIA  was  the  Bom 
Province  that  included  the  territory  m 
called  France.  The  adjective  Gallic 
still  applied  to  the  French  people,  atm 
carries  with  it  a suggestion  of  nation 
quickness  of  wit  and  liveliness  of  dispof. 
tion. 

GAULT  is  a form  of  clay  occurring 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  upper  cret  '. 
ous  rocks.  It  is  blue  in  colour 
marine  in  origin. 

GAUTAMA,  a name  by  which  Budclh,. 
the  founder  of  the  great  Buddhist  religion, 
is  sometimes  known. 


GAtr. 

GAUTIER,  THEOPHILE,  b.  ISll,  d. 
1872.  a French  prose  writer  of  great 
charm  and  influence.  lie  was  an  admirer 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  his  voluminous 
writings  include  romances,  biographies, 
literary  criticism,  archaeological  studies, 
worhs  on  the  history  of  movements  in 
art,  and  even  a Paradis  des  Chats,  for  he 
was  devoted  to  cats. 

GAUZE,  a light  woven  fabric  of  silk 
used  for  veils.  Wire  gauze  is  used  for 
contining  flames,  as  in  the  safety  lamp, 
and  the  mantles  of  incandescent  burners 
are  made  of  specially  teeated  gauze. 

GAVELKIND,  a usage  universal  in 
England  before  the  Conquest,  by  which 
if  a man  died  intestate  his  lands  passed 
equally  to  all  his  sons,  or  failing  issue  to 
all  his  brothers.  The  custom  survives  in 
Kent  where,  unless  property  has  been  “ dis- 
gavelled  ” by  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  law  a.ssumes  that  gavelkind  obtains. 

GAY,  JOHN,  b.  at  Barnstaple,  iG85, 
d.  1732  ; a popular  poet,  best  known  for 
his  fables.  His  greatest  literary  success 
was  “ The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  and  “ Black- 
eyed  Susan  ” was  his  most  popular  ballad. 

GAZELLE,  a species  of  antelope  of  light 
and  graceful  form.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  ringed,  and  curve  slightly.  Herds  of 
these  animals  are  found  in  the  borders  of 
the  northern  Sahara.  Dogs  are  useless  in 
pursuit  of  them,  because  of  their  great 
swiftness : they  are  often  trapped,  how- 
ever, near  their  drinking  places.  Tame 
gazelles  are  kept  as  pete  in  Eastern 
harems,  and  their  gentleness  is  a general 
subject  of  reference  in  Persian  poetry. 

GAZETTE,  LONDON,  an  official  organ 
of  the  Government,  founded  in  1665.  and 
published  twice  a week.  It  is  the  medium 
of  legal  and  official  announcements,  and 
of  intimations  of  a private  character 
necessary  by  law,  particularly  of  matters 
concerning  the  interests  of  creditors.  To 
be  put  in  the  gazette  is  a method  of  ex- 
pre.ssing  bankruptcy. 

GEDDES,  JENNY,  who  kept  a vegetable 
stall  in  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  started 
the  riot  in  St.  Giles’  Church,  Edinburgh, 
in  1637,  by  flinging  a stool  at  the  head  of 
the  Dean,  who  was  beginning  to  read  the 
collect.  Archbishop  Laud  had  attempted 
to  introduce  a new  service  book  in  Scottish 
churches,  and  the  action  of  Jenny  G eddes 
represents  the  spirit  in  w'hich  the  Scots 
received  this  attempt  to  interfere  with 
their  religion. 

GEHENNA,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
is  a gorge  to  the  south-west  of  Jerusalem, 
where  the  kings  of  Judah  set  up  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Moloch.  The  shame- 
ful practice  of  sacrificing  children  was 
included  in  the  rites  of  this  idolatry. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  old  faith  under 
Josiah,  the  valley  was  made  an  abomina- 
tion, and  became  the  cesspool  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  referred  to 
as  a type  of  hell. 

GELATIN.  See  Med.  Diet. 

GELLERT,  he  faithful  hound  of  Prince 
Llewellyn,  that  (according  to  Welsh 
tradition)  was  left  in  charge  of  an  infant, 
slew  a wolf  in  its  defence,  but  w'as  himself 
slain  by  his  master  under  the  mistaken 
belief  that  he  had  killed  the  child. 

, GEMARA,  he  exposition  of  the  Mishna 
in  the  Talmud  (which  see). 

GEMINL  “ Twins,”  the  name  of  the 
constellation  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
forms  the  third  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

GEMMI  PASS,  pass  in  the  Bernese 
Alps  loading  from  Leak  in  the  Rhone 
Valley  to  the  Bernese  Oberland  : height 
7,641  feet. 

opus,  precious  stones  cut  and  polislied 
to  be  used  as  jewels  and  omameats. 
Hnctiy  the  term  denotes  only  hard  stones 
that  have  been  engraved  as  scats  or 
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cameos,  the  former  being  sunk  as  dies, 
the  latter  cut  in  relief.  The  more  precious 
itones,  however,  such  as  the  diamond, 
ruby,  emerald,  and  sapphire  are  cut  in 
facets  to  display  their  brilliance.  Paste 
gems  are  made  without  much  difficulty, 
now-a-days,  by  taking  an  impression  of 
a stone  in  “ paste,”  and  melting  into  the 
mould  a piece  of  glass  of  the  required 
colour  and  size. 

_ GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  each  hold  in  May  a general 
assembly  extending  over  a fortnight. 
Delegates  from  each  presbytery,  and  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Established  Church,  fi’om 
the  universities  and  royal  boroughs,  are 
summoned.  The  assemblies  form  a court 
of  appeal  and  an  advisory  court  to  the 
presbyteries,  they  also  legislate  for  their 
several  churches.  New  legislative 
measures  must,  however,  be  submitted 
to  the  local  presbyteries  and  receive  a 
majority  of  assents  before  the  Assembly 
can  proceed  to  pa.ss  them, 

GENESIS,  a Greek  word  meaning 
” origin,”  is  the  title  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Pentateuch.  It  deals  (1)  with  the 
Creation  and  God’s  covenant  with  Adam, 
(2)  with  the  Flood  and  God’s  covenant 
with  Noah,  (3)  with  the  separation  of  the 
chosen  people  and  God’s  covenant  with 
Abraham,  The  Sabbath,  the  Rainbow, 
and  the  rite  of  Circumcision  were  the 
signs  of  the  three  covenants.  The  history 
of  the  chosen  race  is  related  as  far  as  the 
death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 

GENEVA,  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
the  same  name,  became  the  head  of  an 
iridenendent  republic  in  1527,  and  after- 
wards adopted  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Under  Calvin  itbecame  a centre  of 
the  Protestant  movement.  The  Rhone 
passes  through  the  town,  clear  as  glass, 
after  leaidng  its  sediment  behind  in  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Geneva  is  famous  for 
the  making  of  clocks,  watches  and  chrono- 
meters, jewels,  and  scientific  instruments ; 
population  75,000. 

GENEVA  CONVENTION,  THE,  (1861), 
is  an  international  agreement  regarding 
the  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  war,  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  evils  of  warfare. 

It  secures  immunity  from  attack  for  all 
engaged  in  tending  the  sick  and  suffering. 

GENEVIEVE,  SAINT,  6.  near  Paris, 
424,  the  patron  saint  of  that  city.  She 
took  the  veil  at  the  age  of  15,  and  became 
famed  for  her  devoted  laboui-s  on  behalf 
of  the  poor.  By  her  prayers  slie  was 
thought  to  have  saved  Paris  from  attack 
by  Attila  and  his  Huns.  She  raised  a 
church  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis,  and 
^vas  herself  buried  there. 

GENGHIS  KHAN.  See  JenfjUz  Khan. 
GENII,  a Latin  word  originally  signify- 
ing the  spirits  that  existed  within  every 
created  thing ; trees,  and  places,  as  well  as 
human  beings  and  states,  possessing  their 
own  genii.  The  genii  of  the  ” Arabian 
Wights  ” are  eastern  demons,  whose  name 
Jinn  was  translated  into  medimval  Latin 
by  the  word  genii. 

GENOA,  an  Italian  city  and  seaport, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Genoa  in  Northern  Italy.  It  possesses 
a fine  commercial  harbour  and  naval 
station,  and  the  view  of  the  town  from  the 
.sea  is  v/onderfully  impressive,  terrace 
rising  above  terrace  amid  groves  of  orange 
trees  and  oljves.  The  town  itself  is 
inconvenient,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
?loomy,  and  the  thoroughfares  are  steep. 

■V  great  shipping  business  Is  carried  on  in 
Che  exportation  of  wine,  oil,  silks,  macaroni 
and  marble,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
£20,000,000  passthrough  theportanuually. 
it  is  a great  port  of  emigration  for  South 
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America.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Genoa,  like 
many  of  the  Italian  cities,  was  a Republic. 
It  wa.s  the  birth-place  of  Columbus. 
GENRE-PAINTING.  R.efer  to  Index. 
GENSERIC,  became  king  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom  in  Spain.  419.  but  in  that  year 
the  Vandals  were  driven  out  by  the 
V'isi-Goths  and  crossed  into  Africa. 
Genseric  took  possession  of  all  the  Roman 
provinces  in  Northern  Africa,  capturing 
Carthage  in  439,  and  in  455  dared  to  sail 
up  the  Tiber  and  pillage  Rome.  (See 
Vandals.) 

GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS,  the  king’s 
body-guard,  founded  by  Henry  VIII,, 
attends  at  drawing-rooms,  levies,  courts, 
coronations,  &c.  Appointments  to  the 
body-guard  are  made  by  the  sovereign, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  captain  receives  £1,200 
a year. 

GEOFFREY  OF  ANJOU,  son  of  Count 
Fulk  of  Anjou,  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  founded  the 
Angevin  House  of  England,  his  son  Henry 
II.  being  the  first  Angevin  or  Plantagenet 
king. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH,  a famoas 
English  clironicler,  who  lived  during  the 
first  half  of  the  12th  century.  His  great 
“ Chronicle  of  the  Britons  ” is  the  quarry 
from  which  the  Arthurian  legends,  the 
story  of  C3TObeliDe  and  of  King  Lear  and 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  were  taken.  So 
far  from  being  a history,  however,  the 
Chronicle  is  a highly  imaginative  romance, 
which  traces  the  descent  of  the  Britons  to 
Brut,  the  son  of  HUneas,  and  so  connects 
them  with  the  Greek  heroes, 

GEOGRAPBnf  is  a science  dealing  with 
the  description  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth 
itself,  without  reference  to  man  and  his 
works,  be  the  subject  of  investigation,  we 
have  the  branch  known  as  Physical 
Geography,  a branch  which  also  investi- 
gates the  causes  of  the  pheuomeua  oi 
night  and  day,  of  the  varying  seasons,  oi 
tides,  of  eclipses,  of  the  phases  of  the 
moon  and  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
On  the  other  hand,  Political  Geography 
deals  with  the  distribution  of  peoples  and 
races  over  the  earth ; it  treats  of  their 
methods  of  government,  their  corporate 
life  in  cities,  their  sources  of  wealth,  and 
their  commerce.  The  phrase  Descriptive 
Geography  may  be  applied  either  to 
Physical  or  Political  geography,  and 
merely  implies  the  statement  of  geographi- 
cal facte. 

G.EOLOGY  is  the  science  that  investi- 
gates the  natiu'e  and  formation  of  the 
earth’s  crust.  It  aims  at  explaining  the 
changas  that  have  taken  place  while  the 
earth  h.as  been  gradually  assuming  its 
present  surface,  and  it  treats  of  thi^ 
changes  that  are  now  in  course  of  opera- 
tion. 

GEOMETRY  is  a branch  of  mathe- 
matics dealing  with  the  properties  of 
space.  So  long  as  geometry  deals  with 
lines  and  figm’es  on  surfaces,  whether  flat 
or  spherical,  it  is  called  geometry  of  two 
dimensions.  Thus  tlie  figure  of  a square 
has  length  and  breadth,  but  no  third 
dimension  or  thickness.  Geometry  of  three 
dimensions  introduces  the  idea  of  solidity, 
or  of  more  surfaces  than  one ; thus  a 
pyramid  has  height  as  well  as  length  and 
bi'eadth.  The  general  truths  of  geometry 
were  collected  and  arranged  (about  300 
B.C.),  by  Euclid,  a Greek  mathematician, 
and  his  Elements  of  Geometry  is  still  a text 
book  on  this  subject. 

GEORGE,  HENRY,  b.  1839,  at  Phila- 
delphia.  a prominent  land  refonner,  came 
to  England  in  1881,  was  arrested  in 
Ireland  under  Jlr,  Forster’s  Coercion  Act, 
but  acquitted.  His  chief  work,  ” Progi-ess 
and  Poverty,”  published  in  America,  1879, 
had  an  enormous  sale.  Other  works  were 
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on  the  Irish  Land  Question,  and  Pro- 
tection and  Free  Trade. 

GEORGE  L,  b.  in  Hanover,  1660,  king  of 
England,  1714-1727  ; succeeded  Queen 
Anne  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement ; married  Princess 
Dorothea  of  Zell,  from  whom  he  was 
divorced  ; favoured  the  Whig  party,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty ; saw  the  failure  of  the 
rebellion  of  1715  in  favour  of  the  “ Old 
Pretender,”  and  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
reign  entrusted  sole  power  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole. 

GEORGE  n.,  h.  in  Hanover,  1683,  king 
of  England,  1728-1760  ; married  Caroline 
of  Anspach,  a woman  of  sterling  character  : 
his  chief  ministers  were  W’'alpole  and  the 
elder  Pitt ; he  fought  vith  courage  at 
Dettingen,  1743  ; his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  defeated  the  “ Young  Pre- 
tender ” at  Cullcden,  1746 ; and  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  reign  Clive  won  his 
great  victory  at  Plassy  (1757),  in  India, 
and  Wolfe  took  Quebec  (1759),  thus  found- 
ing the  British  empire  in  India  and  Canada. 

GEORGE  III,  5.  in  London,  1738,  king 
of  England,  1760-1820,  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  won  respect  by  his 
honesty,  straight-forwardness,  and  affa- 
bility ; married  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz ; took  Lord  North  as  his  Prime 
Minister  (1770-1782),  and  during  this 
period  lost  the  American  Colonies,  w^hich 
wmn  their  independence  and  became  the 
United  States  of  America.  Meanwhile, 
J ohn  Wilkes  had  won  the  right  of  the  press 
to  report  and  comment  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  government  and  of  Parliamentary 
business.  The  younger  Pitt  was  in  power, 
1783-1801  ; the  French  Revolution  broke 
out  in  1789,  Trafalgar  was  won  in  1805. 
and  Waterloo  in  1815  ; the  last  years  of 
the  king’s  life  were  clouded  by  mental 
trouble,  his  eldest  son,  George,  acting  as 
Regent. 

GEORGE  IV.,  5.  in  London,  1762,  d. 
1830  ; Prince  Regent  from  1810,  and  king 
of  England,  1820-1830.  The  chief  event 
of  his  reign  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics.  1829. 

GEORGE  V.,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Emperor  of  India,  &.  1865,  second 
son  of  King  Edward  VIL.  became  heir- 
apparent  to  the  English  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
in  1892,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon 
the  death  of  King  Edward  VII.,  May  8th, 
1010.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a cadet  in 
June,  1877,  and  with  his  brother  the  late 
Duke  of  Clarence,  spent  two  years  on 
the  training  ship  Britannia.  Later  the 
brothers  went  for  a three  years’  voyage 
round  the  world  on  the  Bacchante, 
Prince  George  was  made  midshipman 
on  the  Canada  in  1883,  lieutenant  in 
1885,  and  Commander  of  the  gunboat 
Thruah  in  1890.  He  married  in  1893, 
his  second  cou-in.  Princess  Mary  (“  May  ”) 
of  Teck.  B ith  the  princess  he  visited  the 
Britis.i  Colonies,  in  1001,  and  made  a long 
tour  in  India,  in  1005-6.  The  announce- 
ment that  the  king  will  carry  on  King 
Edward’s  racing  and  breeding  studs  and 
patronise  racing  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
late  king  has  been  received  with  the  live- 
liest satisfaction  in  sporting  circles. 

GEORGE,  SAINT,  the  hero  of  a legendary 
adventure  with  a dragon,  whereby  he 
rescued  a captive  lady,  was  in  mediaeval 
times  the  patron  saint  of  chivalry  in 
Europe.  He  wes,  in  particular,  the 
nationad  uaint  of  England,  of  Aragon,  and 
of  I’ortugal. 

GEORGIA,  n)  One  of  the  southern  i 
states  of  the  XJniicd  .-tates  of  America,  i 


on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  It  is  one  of 
the  cotton-growing  states,  and  its  chief 
port  is  Savannah.  It  was  founded  as 
a colony  in  1733  by  a company  of  benevo- 
lent gentlemen,  as  a refuge  for  the  destitute, 
and  named  after  George  II.  (2)  A pro- 
vince of  Russian  Trans-Oaucasia,  lying 
in  the  mountainous  district  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  people 
belong  to  the  fair  or  Caucasian  race,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Long 
subjection  under  Mohammedan  rule  has 
depressed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  but 
they  have  maintained  their  Christianity. 
Since  1829  Georgia  has  been  a Russian 
province,  and  has  greatly  improved  under 
the  more  generous  treatment  of  its  new 
rulers. 

GERMAN  OCEAN.  See  North  Sea. 

GERMS.  See  Bacteria  in  Med.  Diet.  ' 

GERMANS  are  a people  of  the  Teutonic 
stock  of  the  Aryan  family  of  nations. 
The  Germans  of  the  low  lying  lands  about 
the  river  mouths  are  known  as  Low 
Germans,  and  those  of  the  hill  country 
to  the  south  are  known  as  High  Germans. 
The  Angles  and  Saxons  who  invaded  and 
peopled  Great  Britain  in  the  6th  century 
were  of  the  Low  German  stock.  The 
present  German  Empire  represents  the 
High  German  branch,  and  since  Luther’s 
time.  High  German,  the  language  of  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  has  been  the 
national  language  of  the  country.  The 
Germans  have  taken  a foremost  place  in 
every  department  of  art,  philosophy,  and 
political  activity.  Goethe  ranks  amongst 
the  greatest  of  poets ; Kant  and  Hegel 
have  done  more  than  any  other  philosopher 
since  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  systematize 
human  thought  and  knowledge ; Pesta- 
lozzi,  Frobel,  and  Herbart  have  been  the 
great  pioneers  in  modern  education  and 
child-study.  In  history  and  Biblical 
criticism,  German  scholars  have  shown 
infinite  pains,  and  have  had  the  courage 
to  subject  sacred  history  to  the  same  keen 
scrutiny  that  they  apply  to  secular  history. 
Humboldt  instituted  scientific  observa- 
tion in  travel,  Grimm  made  a science 
of  the  comparative  study  of  languages, 
and  we  find  German  authorities  prominent 
in  all  branches  of  research  in  medicine, 
archa3ology,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
classical  learning.  In  music,  Germany 
stands  foremost  with  the  great  composers 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn,  and  Wagner.  This 
success  in  the  domain  of  mental  activity 
is  accompanied  by  achievements  equally 
great  in  the  political  and  commercial 
world.  Their  success  is  chiefiy  due  to 
thoroughness  and  a capacity  for  taking 
infinite  pains  under  the  guidance  of  strong 
common  sense  and  far-sightedness. 

GERMAN  SILVER,  an  alloy  of  copper, 
nickel,  and  zinc,  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  spoons  and  forks,  teapots, 
salvers,  and  similar  articles.  It  is  readily 
attacked  by  vinegar  and  acids,  and  for 
that  reason  forks  and  spoons  made  of  it 
are  usually  plated  with  silver. 

GERMANY.  The  German  Empire  was 
formed  in  1871,  after  the  Franco-German 
War,  by  the  confederation  of  26  States, 
many  of  which  had  already  been  united  as 
tlie  North  German  Confederation.  The 
government  is  vested  in  the  Emperor, 
a Federal  Council,  or  Bundesrath,  and 
a representative  parliament  called  the 
Reichstag.  Pnissia  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  the  Emperor.  Of  the  other 
states,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg 
are  kingdoms ; six  are  Grand  Duchies  ; 
five  are  Duchies  ; seven  are  principalities  ; 
Lffbeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  are  free 
bowr..s  ; and  Alsace-Lorraine  is  an  imperial 
province.  Germany  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  a manufacturing  country.  The 
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mineral  produce  is  over  £65,000,000 
annually,  as  against  £133,000,000  produced 
in  England.  Nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion are  supported  by  German  produce. 
Exports  to  Great  Britain  stand  in  the 
following  order:  sugar,  woollens,  timber, 
iron  goods,  glass,  cottons,  and  com.  Ger- 
many now  ranks  second  to  our  own 
country  in  shipping,  her  advance  being 
chiefly  noteworthy  in  the  excellent 
services  of  fast  mail  steamers  that  run  to 
America  and  the  Bast.  Education  is 
more  _ highly  developed  and  better 
organised  there  than  in  any  other  country 
except  Switzerland. 

GERONTIUS,  DREAM  OP,  a poem  by 
Cardinal  Newman,  descriptive  of  the 
passage  of  the  soul  after  death  to  Paradise. 
The  poem  has  been  set  to  music  by  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  in  a work  which  occupies 
perhaps  the  highest  place  amongst  the 
works  of  living  English  composers. 

GERRYMANDERING,  a word  com- 
pounded of  the  name  of  “ Gerry,”  a 
governor  of  Massachusetts  (1810),  who 
so  arranged  the  electoral  district  of  that 
State,  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
party,  and  “ Salamander  ” which  the 
electoral  Map  of  Massachusetts  resembled. 
To  gerrymander  is  to  manipulate  electoral 
divisions,  as  Gerry  did,  for  party  purposes. 

GESTATION,  or  pregnancy,  is  the  act 
of  carrying  the  young  in  the  womb 
previous^  to  giving  birth.  The  period 
varies  with  dift'erent  animals  from  18  days 
to  600.  In  the  case  of  man  it  is  on  aa 
average  280  days. 

GESSLER,  HERMANN,  a steward  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Germans,  persecuted 
the  peasants  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  in 
Switzerland.  He  was  shot  by  the  patriot 
William  Tell,  who  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sequently secured  the  independence  of 
Switzerland. 

GETHSElilANE,  a garden  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
about  half  a mile  from  Jerusalem,  where 
our  Saviour  used  to  resort  with  his  disciples. 
He  passed  there  the  night  of  His  Agony, 
before  the  day  of  His  Crucifixion. 

GETTYSBURG,  a small  town  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  General  Meade  defeated 
General  Lee,  in  1863,  after  a fierce  struggle, 
in  the  American  Civil  War.  The  fight 
lasted  three  days,  and  there  were  about 
80,000  men  engaged  on  each  side. 

GEYSERS  are  to  be  met  with  in  Iceland,! 
in  the  Yellowstone  region  of  North  AmericaJ 
and  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  formed! 
the  once  famous  pink  terraces.  They! 
are  intermittent  fountains  of  steam  and 
hot  water.  The  Yellowstone  geysers  are 
wonderful  and  numerous,  some  reaching 
a height  of  200  feet.  The  geysers  of  Ice-'  ' 
land  are  near  Mount  Hecla.  The  two 
chief  ones  are  known  as  the  “ Great 
Geyser  ” and  the  “Churn.”  In  each  case 
the  orifice  is  built  around  by  a deposit  or 
coating  of  siliceous  matter,  and  a discharge 
may  be  aroused  by  throwing  in  turf  to 
choke  the  opening.  Geysers  occur  near 
the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  The  cause 
of  the  phenomena  is  believed  to  be  the 
sudden  generation  of  steam  in  the  lower 
part  of  tiie  cavities  with  which  the  tube 
of  the  geyser  is  connected. 

GHATS,  or  GHAUTS,  are  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  running  parallel  to  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  India,  and  meeting  in  the 
south.  They  are  known  as  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghats,  the  latter  being  the  I 
loftier  and  more  continuous.  The  plateau  I 
between  the  two  ranges  is  named  the  I 
Deccan.  The  rivers  crossing  the  Deccan  I 
run,  in  general,  from  the  western  Ghats  I 
through  the  gaps  of  the  eastern  into  the  I 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  name  “ Ghats  ” is  I 
also  applied  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  I 
Ganges  for  the  bathers  who  come  to  bathe  I 
in  the  sacred  river.  I 
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GHEE,  or  GHI,  butter  prepared  from 
cow's  or  bufEalo’s  milk  clarified  by  boiling, 
and  80  converted  into  a thick  oil.  It  is 
much  used  in  the  East  Indies  by  the 
natives  in  cooking  and  for  sweetmeats. 

GHETTO,  or  Jews’  Quarter,  an  en- 
closure in  Home  formerly  set  apart  for  the 
Jews,  who  were  forbidden  to  appear  outside 
unless  the  men  wore  a yellow  hat  and  the 
women  a yellow  veil.  They  were  crowded 
together  and  subjected  to  oppressive 
regulations  and  great  persecutions.  The 
limits  and  restrictions  have  now  been 
abolished.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  Jews’  quarter  in  other  cities. 

GHURKAS,  or  GOORKAS,  a race  of 
thick-set,  sturdy  people  who  live  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nepal,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas.  They  supply  a most  useful 
part  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Army,  ten 
regiments  being  recruited  from  their 
mountain  villages.  The  Ghurka  troops 
have  often  proved  their  prowess  and 
loyalty  in  our  service. 

GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY,  near  Fair  Head 
and  Portrush,  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
is  one  of  a number  of  local  basaltic  rock 
formations.  The  rocks  are  grouped  in 
hexagonal  columns.  A similar  formation 
exists  in  Fingal’s  cave  in  Scotland.  In 
both  cases  the  name  is  connected  with 
the  Celtic  legends  of  the  giant  Finn. 

GIBBET,  a gallows  on  which  notorious 
criminals  were  hanged,  and  on  which  their 
bodies  remained  as  a warning  to  evil  doers. 
The  last  instance  of  thepractice  wasinl839. 

GIBBON  is  the  smallest  and  most 
monkey-like  of  the  man-like  apes.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  as  being  the  only 
ape  which  habitually  walks  and  runs  in 
the  erect  position.  The  arms  are  so  long 
that  the  fingers  touch  the  ground  when 
the  ape  is  standing  upright.  It  lives 
mainly  amongst  the  tree  tops  and  is  found 
in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

GIBBON,  EDWARD,  &.  at  Putney,  1737, 
d.  1794 ; a celebrated  English  historian, 
author  of  the  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.”  He  was  sent  to 
Lausanne  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  read 
under  a Calvinistic  minister,  and  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  influence  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  read  deeply  the  bulk  of 
French  Literature  and  the  Latin  Classics, 
but  in  losing  his  faith  as  a Roman 
Catholic  became  more  of  a sceptic  than  a 
Protestant.  Between  1758  and  1783  he 
lived  in  England,  and  had  a seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

GIBBONS,  GRINLING,  &.  1648,  d.  1721  ; 
a great  carver  in  wood,  was  born  in 
Rotterdam,  and  was  employed  in  the 
work  of  decorating  the  choir  of  the  chapel 
at  Windsor.  He  executed  much  of  the 
wood  carving  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  some  of  his  best  work  is 
found  at  Chatsworth  and  Petworth. 
Gibbons  was  discovered  to  the  world  by 
Evelyn,  the  diarist,  who  found  him  at 
work  in  a London  workshop  upon  a,  copy 
of  the  Crucifixion. 

GIBBONS,  ORLANDO,  6.  1583,  d.  1625  ; 
a great  English  master  of  Church  music. 
He  was  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
a composer  of  anthems,  madrigals,  and 
instrumental  music  of  rare  quality.  The 
Civil  War  and  the  reign  of  Puritanism 
made  an  end  of  the  old  English  church 
music,  and  Gibbons  stands  as  the  last  and 
best  of  its  representatives. 

GIBRALTAR,  a British  fortress  on  the 
Spanish  mainland,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean.  “ The  Rock,”  as  it  is 
called,  is  toee  miles  in  length,  | mile 
broad  and  1.439  feet  high,  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  a low  isthmus  with  the  Spanish 
territory.  It  was  taken  by  Sir  George 
Rooke  in  1704,  and  has  vcithstood  many 
attempts  at  recapture  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Frencn.  The  siege  of  1779-1783 


lasted  over  three  years.  The  m.ean 
distance  across  the  straits  is  14  miles. 
Refer  to  Gibrallai,  p.  878. 

GIBSON,  JOHN,  R.A.,  sculptor,  6.  1790, 
d.  1866.  He  began  his  career  as  a cabinet 
maker  in  Liverpool,  found  patrons,  and, 
in  1817,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  entered 
the  school  of  Canova.  He  seldom  after- 
wards left  Rome,  where  he  developed 
a classic  purity  of  style.  His  most 
successful  statues  are  those  of  Peel, 
George  Stephenson,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

GIFFORD  LECTURES,  THE.  Lord 
Gifford,  a Scottish  Judge,  left  by  his  will 
in  1887  the  sum  of  £80.000  among  the 
universities  of  Scotland  to  establish 
lectureships  in  natural  theology.  He 
directed  that  the  lecturers  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  dogmatic  test. 

GILBERT,  ALFRED,  R.A.,  6.  1854, 
a celebrated  English  sculptor  and  no 
mean  artist  in  gold  and  silver.  His 
principal  works  include  the  Shaftesbury 
Memorial  in  London,  Duke  of  Clarence 
Memorial  at  Windsor,  and  the  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial  at  Winchester. 

GILBERT,  SIR  HUMPHREY,  5.  at 
Dartmouth,  1539,  d.  at  sea,  1583 ; an 
English  navigator,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford.  He  attempted  the  north-west 
passage  in  1578-9  in  company  with  his 
nephew.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  TTie  voyage 
ended  in  failure,  but  a second  attempt  was 
made  in  1583.  The  Squirrel,  with  Gilbert 
on  board,  went  down  on  the  homeward 
voyage  from  Newfoundland.  The  last 
words  of  the  great  sailor  heard  by  hia 
comrades  on  The  Hind  were,  “We  are  as 
near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.” 

GILBERT,  SIR  WILLIAM  S.,  5.  1836, 
dramatist,  humorous  poet,  and  librettist ; 
author  of  the  famous  “ Bab  Ballads,”  and 
originator  of  the  many  whimsical  ideas 
musically  expressed  in  the  Savoy  Comic 
Operas  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

GILBEY,  SIR  WALTER,  5.  1831, 

established  the  wine  and  spirit  business 
that  bears  his  name.  He  is  a great 
agriculturist  and  a famous  breeder  of 
horses.  He  originated  the  Cart  Horse 
Parade  in  Regents  Park,  London. 

GILCHRIST  SCHOLARSHIPS,  founded 
in  1841,  by  John  B.  Gilchrist,  a Scottish 
orientalist,  “ for  the  benefit,  advancement 
and  propagation  of  learning.”  They  are 
awarded  by  competitive  examination. 

GILD  AS,  surnamed  “ the  wise.”  b.  in 
Wales,  611,  d.  570 ; the  most  ancient 
British  historian,  was  a monk  of  Bangor. 
The  only  work  of  his  which  is  extant  is 
a treatise.  “ De  Calamitate,  Excidio,  et 
Conquestu  Britanniae,”  which  describes 
the  miseries  of  the  Britons  and  their  ruin 
by  the  Saxons.  In  it  is  the  letter  sent 
to  Rome,  headed,  “ The  Groans  of  the 
Britons.” 

GILLS  are  the  organs  by  which  breath- 
ing is  carried  on  by  fishes  and  many 
other  aquatic  animals,  under  water.  The 
water,  which  holds  oxygen  in  solution, 
passes  through  the  gills,  and  is  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  thin  skin  of 
the  under  sides  of  the  gills.  In  this  v/ay 
the  blood  is  oxygenized  through  the  skin 
by  the  air  in  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  from  the  body  of  the  fish  carbonic 
acid  passes  out.  The  gills  may  be  described 
as  overlapping  plates,  usually  arranged 
in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
opening  and  closing  to  admit  and  reject 
the  water. 

GirdBALS,  two  brass  hoops,  each 
moving  perpendicularly  to  its  plane  about 
two  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
used  to  suspend  a ship’s  eompass,  so  that 
by  its  free  action  in  two  directions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  it  remains 
horizontal,  whatever  the  ship’s  motion. 

GIN.  See  Med.  Piet. 


GINGER  is  a plant  whose  root  yields 
the  well-known  article  of  domestic  use. 
It  is  cultivated  in  India  and  China  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  grows  with  little 
attention.  The  root  is  taken  after  the 
stalks  have  withered,  and  then  scalded 
and  dried.  It  may  be  exported  dry  in 
the  root  form,  ground,  preserved  in 
syrup,  or  candied. 

GIOTTO,  b.  1266,  d.  1337,  a famous 
early  Italian  painter  and  architect.  It  is 
said  that  the  painter  Cimabue  discovered 
him  dravdng  a lamb,  whilst  tending  sheep 
on  the  hills  near  Florence,  and  that  he 
took  him  as  a pupil.  His  works  are 
chiefly  frescoes.  He  designed  the  wonder- 
ful Campanile  at  Florence,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  it  finished.  The  skill  vith 
which  he  drew  a circle  before  a Papal 
deputation  is  perpetuated  in  the  adage, 
“ As  round  as  the  O of  Giotto.” 

GIPSIES  are  a nomadic  people  found  in 
every  nation  of  Europe,  in  .^ia,  Africa, 
and  America.  Their  language  shows  little 
variation,  whatever  their  covmtry,  and  they 
are  expert  linguists.  They  have  not  an 
alphabet  of  their  own,  nor  do  they  seem 
to  have  a religion.  They  have  existed  in 
Europe  from  unknown  antiquity.  They 
were  subjected  to  oppression  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed 
their  mingled  gloom  and  vivacity,  deceit 
and  frankness. 

GIRAFFE,  the  tallest  of  four-footed 
animals,  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  is  found 
in  herds  of  10  to  40  in  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Sahara.  In  spite  of  its  long 
neck  there  are  only  seven  joints  in  it  as  in 
that  of  man. 

GIRONDISTS,  or  GIRONDINS,  a party 
in  the  French  Revolution  who  favoured 
moderate  and  well  reasoned  reforms. 
Their  leadei-s  represented  the  province  of 
Gironde,  which  gave  them  their  name. 
The  invasion  of  France  by  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians  threw  the  chief  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  extremists,  the  Jacobins, 
and  in  the  Convention  formed  for  the 
government  of  the  nation  no  Girondist 
was  a member.  They  fell  victims  to  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  over  forty  of  their  leaders 
were  guillotined. 

GIRTON  COLLEGE.  Refer  to  Index. 

GLACIERS  are  rivers  of  compressed 
snow  and  ice,  that  move  very  slowly  (a  few 
feet  in  a day),  down  some  valley  in  the 
mountains.  The  accumulation  of  snow 
in  the  higher  altitudes  causes  both  the 
compression  and  the  movement.  The 
friction  of  the  moving  ice  with  the  sides  of 
the  valley,  and  the  failing  of  detached  rocks 
on  either  side  tlnough  the  action  of  frost, 
leads  to  a collection  of  stones  and  other 
debris — called  a moraine — on  the  sides  of 
the  glacier.  If  two  glaciers  converge  and 
join,  a central  moraine  is  formed.  At  the 
end  of  a glacier  the  melted  ice  gives  rise 
to  a river,  and  the  rock  debris  is  deposited 
as  a terminal  moraine.  In  the  Arctic 
regions  the  formation  of  icebergs  is  directly 
due  to  the  snapping  off  of  large  portions 
of  glaciers  that  have  reached  the  sea. 

GLADIATORS  were  professional  com- 
batants, who  fought  with  men  or  beasts 
in  the  arena  of  a Roman  theatre.  The 
practice  began  in  264  B.C.  at  Rome,  and 
spread  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
until  no  towm  of  any  size  fi'om  Britain  to 
Syria  was  without  its  gladiatorial  com- 
bats. Gladiators  were  commonly  obtained 
either  from  prisoners  of  war,  or  slaves, 
or  criminals  condemned  to  death.  When 
a gladiator  was  so  wounded  as  to  be 
unable  to  fight  any  longer,  his  antagonist 
stood  over  him  with  uplifted  swor^ 
ready  to  slay  him  if  the  spectators  willed  his 
death,  and  this  they  indicated  by  tui-ning 
their  thumbs  upwards.  Constantine 
issued  a decree  against  the  barbarous 
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practice,  In  S25,  but  it  did  not  cease 
entirely  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tlieodoric,  about  500  A.D. 

GLADSTONE,  WILLIAM  EWART,  h. 
in  Liverpool,  1809,  d.  1898  ; was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  a prominent  debater  at  the  Union 
at  the  time  of  the  Reform  BUI  (1832). 
TTis  strong  churchmanship  made  him  look 
to  the  Tory  Party  for  safety  from  revolu- 
tionary measures.  In  1839  he  was 
described  by  Lord  Macaulay  as  “ the 
rising  hope  of  the  stem,  unbending  Tories.” 
Peel  was  his  Parliamentary  leader  and 
friend,  and  he  acted  as  a colleague  of  the 
Conservative  minister  until  1845.  The 
great  Corn  Law  movement  and  Cobden’s 
struggle  for  free  trade  engaged  Gladstone’s 
attention,  and  he  was  henceforth  found 
amongst  the  Liberal  Reformers.  His 
first  great  speech  was  delivered  in  1852, 
in  reply  to  a scathing  attack  by  Disraeli 
and  a wonderful  parliamentary  duel 
between  these  masters  of  debate  was  kept 
up  for  the  next  twenty-four  years.  He 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1853,  and  made  the  first  of  his  remarkable 
Budget  speeches.  The  narrative  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  services  in  Parhament  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Prime  Minister — 
an  office  which  he  held  four  times — is 
almost  tantamount  to  the  history  of  Par- 
liament during  the  next  forty  years.  The 
veteran  statesman  having  failed  to  carry 
his  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  resided  in  1894, 
after  sitting,  with  the  exception  of  a year 
and  a half,  as  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1832.  After  four  years 
of  literary  leisure,  Gladstone  died,  and 
•was  publicly  honoured  by  a state  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  Parliamentary  debaters,  Glad- 
stone had  a wonderful  gift  of  eloquence, 
and  an  exquisitely  beautiful  voice.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a great  record  of 
reforms  and  of  wise  domestic  measures, 
but  his  foreign  policy  suffered  from  the 
overpowering  impulse  of  his  sympathies 
with  all  nationalities  struggling  to  be  free 
and  independent. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  the  ^eat  coal 
county  of  South  Wales,  comprises  one  of 
the  richest  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain.  At 
Merthyr-Tydvil  are  large  iron-works, 
and  copper  smelting  is  carried  on  at 
Swansea  and  Neath.  Cardiff,  the  chief 
port,  does  a great  carrying  trade  both  in 
coal  and  Spanish  ores. 

GLANDERS,  a contagious  and  fatal 
disease  to  which  stablemen  as  well  as 
horses  and  asses  are  liable.  It  shows 
itself  in  inflamed  ulcers,  which  break  out 
on  the  nose  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Unhealthy  or  ill-ventilated  stables 
render  an  animal  liable  to  the  disease. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  compels  the 
immediate  slaughter  of  every  glandered 
horse. 

GLASGOW,  the  industrial  metropolis 
of  Scotland,  has  increased  tenfold  in 
population  during  the  past  century,  and 
is  now  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  stands  on  the  Clyde, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  owes  its 
commercial  importance  to  its_  river,  the 
neighbouring  coal-flelds  and  iron-works, 
and  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens.  Steel 
ship-building  is  the  most  important 
industry  in  the  district,  whilst  the  making 
of  engines,  chemicals,  pottery,  and  textile 
fabrics  of  all  kinds  occupies  a large 
industrial  population.  It  boasts  a 
university,  founded  in  1450,  and  a 
cathedral  that  has  escaped  the  destructive 
zeal  of  the  eariy  reformers;  population 
798,000. 

GLASS  is  produced  by  the  combination 
of  silica  or  flint  with  an  alkali,  such  as 
li.'i'iO,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  sodium.  The 


raw  materials  are  melted  in  furnaces, 
and  the  fluid  glass  is  pa^ed  from  one 
compartment  to  another  until  all  impuri- 
ties have  been  removed.  It  is  then  used 
for  bottle  making,  window  glass,  or  crown 
glass.  A process  of  slow  cooling  in  ovens, 
known  as  annealing,  takes  away  the 
excessive  brittleness  Qiat  the  glass  other- 
wise possasses. 

GLASS  PAINTING  or  STAINING  is  an 

art  of  Northern  Europe,  which  arose  in  the 
12th  century,  and  reached  its  turning 
point  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The 
development  of  mosaics  and  frescoes  on 
the  walls  of  Italian  churches  rendered  it 
an  unnecessary  art  in  that  country.  The 
best  work  is  now  done,  as  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  the  method  known  as 
“ mosaic  glass.”  It  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  characteristic  way  in  which  the 
leads  do  not  follow  the  outlines  of  the 
figures,  but  boldly  intersect  them,  enclosing 
rich  and  variegated  plots  of  colour.  An 
inferior  method  called  “ enamelled  glass” 
proceeds  by  painting  entirely  on  white 
glass,  and  toing  the  pigments  to  fix  them. 
The  leads  in  this  case  follow  the  contours 
of . the  ' design,  and  are  concealed  ; but 
transparency  is  lost,  and  the  effect  is 
a blurred  one. 

GLASTONBURY,  in  Somerset,  near 
Wells,  is  a small  township  of  3,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  possesses  the  ruins  of  a monas- 
tery and  many  quaint  domestic  buildings. 
Hither,  tradition  had  it,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  carried  the  Holy  Grail,  and  here 
he  planted  his  staff,  which  took  root  and 
grew  into  a thorn  tree  that  blossomed 
every  Christmas  Eve. 

GLENCOE,  a valley  in  the  north  of 
Argyllshire,  forming  a gloomy  pass.  Here, 
in  1692,  occurred  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
when  thirty-eight  of  the  Macdonald  clan 
were  butchered.  The  head  of  the  clan, 
Maclan,  was  late  in  submitting  to  William 
III.,  and  in  order  to  make  an  example  of 
him,  the  royal  troops,  whilst  entertained 
as  friends,  treacherously  attacked  his 
assembled  kinsfolk. 

GLENDOWER,  a Welsh  effief  who 
opposed  Henry  IV.  He  carried  on  a 
harassing  border  warfare  until  1403,  when 
he  joined  Earl  Percy  (Hotspur),  who  was 
in  rebellion  against  the  Mng.  Hotspur 
was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  but 
Glendower  died  without  submitting  to 
English  rule. 

GLENMORE,  a long  narrow  valley 
extending  from  the  Moray  Firth  on  the 
north-east  to  Lock  Linnhe  on  the  south- 
west, a length  of  100  miles,  contains  three 
lochs — Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochie.  The 
Caledonian  Canal  connects  these  lochs, 
thus  forming  a complete  communication 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Scotland. 

GLOBIGERINA  is  a unicellular  animal- 
cule, enclosed  in  a shell  perforated  by 
innumerable  pores  through  which  the 
animal  thrusts  out  processes  to  obtain 
food.  It  lives  in  the  ocean,  and  in  some 
regions,  e.g.,  the  Atlantic,  it  occurs  in 
such  myriads,  that  the  empty  shells 
accumulating  on  the  ocean  floor  form 
a mud  known  as  globigerina  ooze.  This 
ooze  is  chalk  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  great  chalk  cliffs  of  England  have 
been  formed  in  this  way.  layer  by 
layer,  at  the  bottom  of  some  prehistoric 
ocean  in  the  course  of  a vast  period  of 
time  and  then  gradually  raised  above 
sea  level  by  subterranean  forces. 

GLOUCESTER,  the  county  town^  of 
Gloucestershire,  situated  on  the  river 
Severn,  where  it  b^ns  to  be  tidal.  It  is 
an  ancient  city  as  witness  its  many  Roman 
remains.  Tlie  siege  and  defence  of  Glou- 
cester in  1643  are  famous.  Robert  Raikes 
hero  founded  the  first  Sunday  School  in 
1780.  Tlie  cathedral  dates  back  to  the 


llrii  century,  and  many  parts  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful ; population  50,000. 

GLOW  WORBL  the  English  name  of 
a species  of  beetle,  which  emits  a green 
phosphorescence  from  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.  The  female  alone  is  a glow- 
worm proper ; it  is  a wingless,  grub -like 
insect.  The  male  is  a winged  beetle,  and 
is  attracted  to  the  female  by  the  pale  green 
light  it  displays. 

GLUE,  an  impure  gelatine  made  from 
the  hides  and  hoofs  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  the  refuse  and  clippings  of  tanneries. 
These  are  treated  in  tanks  with  quick- 
lime, and  afterwards  steamed  and  boiled. 
The  resulting  jelly  is  then  drawn  off  and 
dried.  Scottish  glue,  which  is  considered 
the  best  in  the  market,  is  largely  used  by 
piano  and  cabinet-makers. 

GLUTEN.  If  wheat  flour  be  kneaded 
in  a stream  of  water,  so  that  the  soluble 
matter,  starch,  be  carried  away,  there 
remains  a sticky  substance  called  gluten. 
It  is  this  gluten  that  enables  the  dough 
to  undergo  the  process  of  baking,  without 
crumbling  to  dust.  In  a moist  state,  the 
gluten  rapidly  putrefies,  but  it  does  not 
readily  decompose  after  being  baked.  It 
contains  the  chief  flesh-forming  constitu- 
ents of  the  grain. 

GLYCERINE,  called  by  its  discoverer, 
in  1779,  “ the  sweet  principle  of  oils,”  is 
obtained  by  the  separation  of  fats  into 
their  constituent  parts,  glycerine  and 
acids.  It  is  largely  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  soaps.  It  is  much  used 
as  a medicine.  See  Med.  Diet. 

GNOMES,  imaginary  dwarf  beings 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  inner  parts  of 
the  earth  and  to  be  guardians  of  mines, 
minerals  and  quarries. 

GNOSTICS.  During  the  1st  century, 
A.D.,  an  effort  was  made  by  a body  of 
philosophers,  who  assumed  this  name,  to 
fathom  the  true,  inward  meaning  of  the 
various  mythologies  and  religious  systems 
existing  among  the  numerous  races 
included  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to 
arrive  at  a comprehensible  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  Persian  and  Chaldean  beliefs, 
the  tenets  of  various  schools  of  Greek 
plulosophy,  the  Jewish  religion,  and  even 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  appear  to 
have  been  analysed  to  build  up  the 
religion  of  the  Gnostics.  According  to 
their  earliest  teachings,  the  Supreme 
Being  is  eternal,  the  source  of  all  good,  and 
dwelb  in  the  abyss  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  earth.  Matter,  from  which  all 
things  are  made,  is  also  eternal,  but  the 
source  of  all  evil.  From  the  Supreme 
Being  and  Matter  were  generated  the 
ceons,  spirits  gifted  with  the  power  of 
creating  matter  from  the  visible  universe. 
The  most  celebrated  names  among  the 
Gnostics  are  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Carpoc- 
trates,  and  Satuminus. 

GNU  or  WILDEBEEST,  as  the  Boers 
call  it,  is  an  animal  found  in  South  Africa, 
combining  the  characteristics  of  the  ante- 
lope, horse,  and  buffalo.  Its  size  is  that 
of  a small  horse ; its  flesh  is  nutritious ; 
and  its  horns,  which  are  common  to  both 
sexes,  resemble  those  of  the  buffalo.  It 
feeds  in  herds,  which  are  coDtinually 
becoming  smaller  through  the  hunter’s 
deadly  rifle,  and  soon  this  aiflmal  will  be 
rarely  seen  south  of  the  Limpopo  and 
Orange  Rivers. 

GOA,  a Portuguese  city  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
India.  Hemp,  cowries,  betelnut,  &c.,  are 
exported.  Area  about  1,400  square  miles ; 
population  475,000. 

GOAT,  an  animal  found  in  practically 
all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions.  It  is  remarkably 
surefooted  and  agile,  and  is  especially 
ad  apted  to  mountainous  districts.  Its  milk 
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1b  recom^nended  for  consumptives,  and  its 
pTttn  is  used  for  making  morocco  leather. 
The  Cnshmere  goat  of  North  India  has  long, 
silky  hair,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  shawls.  The  Angora  goat  of  Asia  Minor 
has  been  introduced  successfully  into 
Cape  Colony,  Australia,  France  and  the 
United  Stat^.  From  its  hair  the  finest 
variety  of  camlet  is  made. 

GOAT  ISLAND,  situated  in  the  Niagara 
Biver,  divides  the  Niagara  Falls  into  two 
parts,  known  as  the  American  and  Horse- 
Shoe  Falls.  It  is  connected  by  a bridge 
with  the  United  States  mainland. 

GOBEUNS,  the  name  given  to  tapestries 
produced  at  a manufactory  in  Paris. 
Early  in  the  16th  century  a family  of 
dyers  named  Gobelin  settled  in  Paris, 
and  there  set  up  tapestry  works,  which  in 
1662  were  bought  by  Colbert,  the  minister 
of  Louis  XrV.,  with  a view  to  providing 
the  upholstery  of  the  royal  palaces. 
The  most  celebrated  painters  supplied  the 
designs  for  the  tapestries.  The  richness 
of  the  colouring  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  follow  the  designs  make  “ gobelins  ” 
incomparable  among  tapestries.  The 
works  are  still  carried  on. 

GOBL  DESERT  OP,  an  immense  stretch 
of  desert  occupying  about  300,000  square 
miles  of  the  central  depression  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Asia,  north  of  the  Himalayas. 
It  is  covered  with  shifting  sands  or  pebbles, 
and  is  almost  bare  of  vegetation.  A 
sparse  population  inhabits  the  borders. 
It  is  thought  that  a large  inland  sea 
once  occupied  the  centre  of  this  region, 
and  the  evidence  of  sand-covered  cities 
shows  ^at  at  one  time  it  possessed 
a large  population,  whose  exodus  was 
probably  the  origin  of  the  waves  of 
invasion  that  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

GODFREY  OP  BOUILLON,  &.  about 
1061,  d,  1100,  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
armies  of  the  First  Crusade.  In  1096  he 
conducted  his  army  from  Germany  along 
the  Danube  valley  to  Constantinople,  then 
a Christian  city.  In  1097  he  captured 
Antioch  with  some  difficulty,  and  in  1099 
took  Jerusalem.  Refusing  the  title  of 
king,  he  styled  himself  “ Defender  and 
Guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.”  A 
great  victory  on  the  Plain  of  Ascalon  over 
an  immense  Moslem  army,  under  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  made  Mm  supreme  in 
Palestine,  but  he  died  while  organising 
his  new  state.  He  was  equally  conspic- 
uous for  his  bravery  and  magnanimity. 

GODIVA,  the  wife  of  Leofric,  earl 
of  Mercia  and  lord  of  Coventry.  It 
is  related  that  when  (about  1040),  en- 
treating her  husband  to  mitigate  certain 
grievous  taxes  from  which  his  subjects 
suffered,  Leofric  demanded  as  the  price  of 
his  acquiescence  that  she  should  ride 
naked  on  horseback  tlmough  the  streets  of 
Coventry.  Having  first  acquainted  the 
people  of  the  degradation  she  intended  to 
suffer  for  their  sake,  she  ordered  them  to 
keep  within  their  houses  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  to  refrain  from  looking  at  her. 
AcoOTding  to  the  story,  only  one  man,  a 
tailor,  afterwards  known  as  “ Peeping 
Tom  of  Coventry,”  failed  to  follow  the 
request,  and  he  was  struck  blind. 

GOD’S  TRUCE.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  10th  century  the  Church  made  a strong 
effort  to  decrease  the  havoc  caused  in 
continental  states  by  turbulent  nobles  in 
their  private  wars  with  one  another.  By 
threatening  heavy  penalties,  the  Church 
obtained  from  the  nobles  an  agreement  by 
wMch  they  promised  to  abstain  from 
fighting  from  each  Wednesday  evening  to 
the  following  Monday  morning,  emd  also 
during  certain  fast  days  and  holy  festivals, 
and  to  refrain  from  molesting  women, 
priests  and  people  who  followed  peaceful 
callings.  God’s  2'rucc,  as  tiiis  agreement 


was  called,  was  first  instituted  in  France, 
and  soon  became  general  in  western 
Europe,  In  the  ISth  century,  the  cen- 
tralisation of  power  in  the  person  of 
sovereigns  of  large  monarchies  removed 
the  nec^Ity  for  this  compact, 

GODWIN,  Earl  of  Wessex,  received  Ms 
earldom  from  the  Danish  king,  Canute,  for 
services  rendered  in  helping  the  latter  to 
gain  the  Crown  of  England.  In  1042  he 
was  instrumental  in  putting  Edward  the 
Confessor  on  the  throne,  and  Ms  daughter 
Edith  became  queen-consort.  He  headed 
a popular  rising  in  1051  for  the  expulsion 
of  Edward’s  numerous  French  favourites. 
The  movement  failed,  and  Godwin  and  Ms 
sons  went  into  exile.  Returning  in  1052, 
the  people  in  a body  joined  Ms  standard 
and  he  recovered  his  old  power  almost 
without  a blow.  He  died  in  1053,  leaving 
a family  of  able  sons,  of  whom  Harold 
became  king  of  England. 

GOETHE.  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON, 
5,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1749,  d.  1832 
the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  Germany. 
During  Ms  three  years  at  the  university  of 
Leipzig  he  began  seriously  that  acute 
analysis  of  his  own  feelings  and  motives 
which  later  became  habitual,  and  served 
as  the  basis  of  his  great  poems.  During 
Ills  long  life  be  studied  enthusiastically  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  art,  chemistry, 
optics,  botany,  law,  etc.,  on  most  of  which 
he  produced  prose  works  displaying  much 
original  thought.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  who  ennobled  him,  made 
him  president  of  his  council,  and  remained 
his  friend  for  life.  ” Faust  ” stands  first 
among  Goethe’s  works ; ” Iphigenia,” 
“Count  Egmont,”  “Tasso”  and  “ Wil- 
helm Meister  ” are  probably  the  best  of 
the  remainder. 

GOG  AND  MAGOG.  It  is  thought 
that  the  biblical  characters  bearing  these 
names  are  symbolical  for  unknown  nations 
dwelling  north  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
inimical  to  the  .Jews.  The  G og  and  Magog 
in  the  Guildhall,  London,  are  two  gigantic 
figures,  each  14  feet  high,  copies  of  those 
burnt  in  the  Great  Fire.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  images  of  two  giants,  who,  according 
to  Caxton,  were  the  last  survivors  of  a race 
of  giants  that  once  inhabited  Britain.  Up 
to  1837  wicker-work  images  of  the  two 
giante  figured  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show. 

GOLCONDA,  a fortress  whose  walls 
enclose  a very  extensive  area  in  the  native 
State  of  Haiderabad,  India.  Near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Golconda,  which  lasted  till 
1687,  and  was  famous  for  its  diamonds. 
Diamonds  are  still  cut  and  polished  witMn 
the  fortress,  wMch  contains  the  Nizam’s 
treasury. 

GOLD,  a valuable  yellow  metal,  used 
principally  for  coinage,  ornaments,  and 
decorative  purposes.  It  resists  oxidisa- 
tion, and  the  only  acid  wMch  dissolves  it 
is  aqua-regia,  a mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
world’s  gold  supply  comes  from  gold- 
bearing  rocks  in  wMch  the  metal  appears 
in  tMn  strealcs  or  veins ; occasionally  the 
presence  of  gold  in  such  rocks  can  only  bo 
detected  by  assaying.  Quartz  is  the  most 
common  gold-bearing  rock,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a mineral  with  which  gold  has  not 
been  found  associated.  The  gold-ore  is 
extracted  by  ordinary  mining  methods 
and  then  crushed  by  machinery.  Various 
methods  are  adopted  to  separate  the  gold 
from  the  crushed  ore.  The  latter  is  some- 
times placed  in  sloping  troughs  and  water 
allowed  to  flow  gently  over  it.  The  gold, 
being  heavy,  sinks,  and  Is  prevented  from 
escaping  with  the  waste,  by  strips  of  wood 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Mer- 
cury  is  more  commonly  used  to  separate 
the'gold,  since  it  readily  forms  an  amalgam 


with  the  precious  metal,  and  can  afterwards 
be  distilled  by  heating.  In  the  Rand 
mines  the  gold  Is  usually  extracted  by 
cyamde  processes.  In  the  case  of  gold 
found  free  in  river  beds  and  in  alluvial 
soils,  it  may  be  assumed  that  water  has 
already  performed  the  work  of  disintegra- 
tion, which,  in  the  case  of  gold-bearing 
rocl^  must  be  done  by  crusMng 
machinery. 

GOLD-BEATER’S  SEEN  is  the  thin, 
tousU.  outer  coac  of  the  caecum,  a part  of 
the  large  intestine— of  the  ox.  After  tMs  coat 
has  been  stripped  off  it  is  carefully  cleansed 
and  stretched,  coated  first  with  fish-glue 
and  then  with  albumen.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gold-leaf,  and  when  placed 
upon  slight  flesh-wounds  prevents  bleeding. 

GOLD-BEATING,  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing extremely  thin  leaves  of  gold.  An 
ingot  of  gold  is  taken,  rolled  into  a thin 
strip  about  1^  inches  wide  and,  after 
annealing,  is  cut  into  squares.  These 
squares  are  placed  in  piles  of  seventy-five, 
each  square  being  placed  between  pieces 
of  tough  paper,  about  four  inches  square, 
a square  of  vellum  replacing  the  paper  at 
intervals.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in 
a bag  of  vellum  and  beaten  with  a heavy 
hammer  till  the  squares  of  gold  have  the 
same  area  as  the  squares  of  paper.  Each 
square  of  gold  is  then  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  and  the  beating  is  repeated, 
the  paper  and  vellum  being  replaced  by 
gold-beater’s  skin.  The  dividing  and 
beating  is  again  repeated,  until  the  gold 
leaves  have  a tMckness  of  about  the 
282,000th  part  of  an  inch.  Pure  gold-leaf 
is  best  for  out-door  decoratiou,  but  the 
gold  is  often  alloyed  with  silver  or  copper, 
sometimes  both,  to  produce  different 
shades.  

GOLD  COAST,  THE.  Refer  to  Index. 

GOLDEIN  BULL,  an  edict  issued  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  in  1356.  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  at  an  imperial  election. 
It  remained  in  force  until  the  close  of  the 
“Holy  Roman  Empire  ” in  1806. 

GOLDEIN  FLEECE,  'I'H  E,  in  Greek 
mythology,  was  the  fleece  of  the  winged 
ram  on  wMch  Phryxus  and  his  sister  Helle, 
the  children  of  king  Athamas  of  Thebes, 
escaped  from  the  wrath  of  their  step- 
mother, Ino.  Helle  fell  off  into  the  sea 
and  was  drowned  on  the  journey,  but 
Phryxus  reached  Colchis,  the  kingdom  of 
his  relative,  Aetes.  Phryxus,  on  M.s 
arrival,  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiter,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  murdered  by  Aetes 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  fleece.  The  recovery 
of  tMs  fleece  was  the  object  of  the  famous 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  under  Jason, 
who  was  connected  by  blood  witli  Phry.xus. 
The  story  is  prettily  told  in  Kingsley’s 
“ Heroes.” 

GOLDEN  GATE,  THE.  (1)  A strait, 
2 miles  in  width,  connecting  ban  Francisco 
Bay  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (2)  A gate 
in  the  wall  of  Theodosius,  Constantinople, 
now  walled  up  because  of  a Turkish 
tradition  that  the  conqueror  of  the  city 
shall  enter  through  it. 

GOLDEN  HORN,  THE,  a narrow, 
crescent-shaped  inlet  of  the  Bosphorus, 
about  6 miles  in  length,  that  forms  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople  and  separates  it 
from  its  suburbs,  Galata  and  Pera.  It  is 
usually  crowded  with  sMppiug  and  boats. 

GOLDEN  LEGEND,  THE.  A collection 
of  the  lives  of  the  principal  saints  compiled 
in  Latin  by  Jacobus  de  Voragiue  iu  the 
13th  century,  translated  into  the  languages 
of  Western  Europe,  and  during  the  Middle 
Ages  read  with  religious  fervour.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a dramatio  poom  by 
Longfellow,  set  to  music  In  a cantata  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

GOLDEN  ROSE,  an  ornament  of 
wrought  gold,  solemnly  blessed  by  the 
Pope,  and  scut  auiiually  to  some  prince 
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or  community  whom  be  wishes  especially 
to  honour,  on  account  of  their  loyal 
services  to  the  Church. 

GOLDIE,  SIR  GEORGE  TAULI^AN,  h. 
1846,  explored  region  of  the  Niger  and 
formed  a company  for  developing  its 
resources.  He  has  become  the  founder  of 
Nigeria,  which  in  1900  was  constituted 
a British  Protectorate. 

GOLD  LEAF.  See  Gold-heatmg. 

GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER,  &.  at  Pallas, 
Ireland,  1728,  d.  in  London,  1774,  was  the 
son  of  a Protestant  clerg3unan.  After 
disappointing  his  relatives  by  wasted 
courses  of  study  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  at  Edinburgh,  he  made  the  “ grand 
tour  ” of  Europe  on  foot,  supporting  him- 
self chiefly  by  his  flute,  on  which  he  was 
a moderate  player.  The  experiences 
gathered  during  this  tour  served  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  began  his  literary 
career.  Returning  to  London  in  1756,  he 
produced  numerous  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  which,  but  for  his  simple  good- 
nature and  lack  of  prudence  in  money 
affairs,  would  have  brought  him  ease  and 
affluence.  His  poems,  The  Deserted 
Village  ” and  “ The  Traveller,”  his  plays, 
“ She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ” and  “ The 
Good-natured  Man,”  his  novel,  ‘ ‘ The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,”  and  his  many  charming 
essays  are  full  of  kindly  humour  and  human 
sympathy,  placing  him  in  literature. 

GOLDSMITHS’  COMPANY  formed  in 
London,  1130,  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade.  The  assaying  of  gold  and  silver 
was  the  chief  of  the  Company’s  powers, 
which  continue  to  this  day.  Even  the 
metal  coined  at  the  Mint  is  tested  by 
them.  The  company  is  very  rich  and 
spends  about  £40,000  a year  on  education, 
charities,  &c.  In  1645  goldsmiths  began 
to  act  as  bankers.  Goldsmiths’  Hall  is 
in  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside.  (See  Hall 
Marks.) 

GOLD  STICK,  a court  official  in  England 
who  attends  the  sovereign  in  state  cere- 
monies, carrying  as  the  insignia  of  his 
office  a gilt  stick  or  wand.  The  office  is 
held  in  turn  by  the  colonels  of  the  three 
regiments  of  household  cavalry. 

GOLF  is  a game  played  with  small  balls 
and  clubs  of  various  shapes,  on  uneven 
ground,  more  or  less  waste.  Each  player 
has  a separate  ball.  The  course  has  at 
intervals  of  150  to  500  yards  a number  of 
smooth  greens,  each  with  a hole  in  it,  and 
the  object  of  each  player  is  to  get  his  ball 
into  each  of  these  holes  in  turn  and  so 
round  the  course  with  the  least  number 
of  strokes.  The  one  who  wins  at  the 
greater  number  of  holes  wins  the  round. 
Sometimes  two  players  on  each  side  strike 
the  same  ball  alternately;  the  match  is 
then  called  a “ foursome.”  Golf  has  been 
played  in  Scotland  for  some  centuries. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1864, 
and  has  since  become  very  popular. 

GOLGOTHA.  See  Calvary. 

GON'DOLA,  a long,  narrow  boat  with 
curved  ends  rising  high  out  of  the 
water,  chiefly  used  on  the  canals  of 
Venice.  The  boats  average  30  feet  in 
length  by  4 in  breadth.  There  is  usually 
in  the  centre  a sort  of  curtained  cabin  for 
the  passengers.  The  gondolier,  standing 
in  the  stern,  propels  and  guides  t’ne  boat 
by  means  of  a broad-bladed  oar,  in  the 
proper  handling  of  which  great  skill  is 
necessary.  The  increase  of  small  steam- 
boats seems  likely  to  drive  these  pic- 
turesque vessels  from  Venetian  canals. 

GOODALL,  FREDERICK,  b.  1822,  d. 
1904,  ehov/ed  an  early  talent  for  art;  when 
only  seventeen  exhibited  a picture  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1863  became  R.A. 
His  early  pictures  were  chiefly  English 
social  and  historical  subjects.  After 
visiting  Egypt  and  Italy  he  painted 
Ea^stern  pictures. 


GOOD  HOPE,  CAPE  OP,  a promontory 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 
It  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in 
1486,  and  called  by  him  the  Caye  of  Storms, 
but  his  sovereign,  John  II.  of  Portugal, 
gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  It  was 
first  doubled,  in  1497,  by  another  Portu- 
guese mariner,  Vasco  da  Gama. 

GOOD  PARLIAMENT,  THE,  In  1376 
the  court  of  Edward  HI.  had  become  so 
corrupt,  mainly  owing  to  the  evil  influence 
exerted  by  a courtesan,  Alice  Perrers,  over 
the  King,  that  Parliament,  backed  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  impeached 
Perrers  and  the  most  guilty  of  the  courtiers, 
punished  the  offenders,  and  received  pro- 
mises of  redress  of  grievances.  The  death 
of  the  Black  Prince  the  same  year,  and  the 
subsequent  assumption  of  power  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  undid  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  this  parliament. 

GOOD  TEMPLARS,  a temperance 
society  of  strict  total  abstinence  principles, 
founded  in  the  United  States,  1852.  It 
has  ceremonies,  badges  and  passwords 
similar  to  those  of  the  Freemasons.  It  w’as 
introduced  into  England  in  1868.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  Birmingham. 

GOODWIN  SANDS,  THE,  are  dangerous 
sandbanks  stretching  for  about  10  miles 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Kent, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  a road- 
stead, about  5 miles  in  width,  called  the 
Downs.  At  low  water  large  patches  of  the 
sand  are  left  firm  and  dry.  Four  light- 
ships, of  which  three  are  provided  with 
gongs  and  one  with  a syren  for  use  in  foggy 
weather,  numerous  buoys,  and  the  ever 
increasing  proportion  of  vessels  driven  by 
steam,  have  rendered  these  sands  practi- 
cally harmless.  Tradition  says  that  the 
sands  once  formed  part  of  the  mainland, 
that  they  were  included  in  the  estates  of 
Earl  Godwin,  and  that  the  sea,  in  1097, 
broke  down  the  protecting  dykes  and 
overwhelmed  the  district. 

GOODWOOD,  the  country  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  stands  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  South  Downs  among  charming 
scenery,  about  3^  miles  from  Chichester. 
Its  pictm'esque  racecourse  is  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  best-attended  and  most  fashion- 
able race  meetings  of  the  year.  “ Good- 
wood  Vv^eek”  follows  the  close  of  the 
London  season. 

GOODYEAR,  CHARLES,  5.  1800,  d. 
1860,  an  American  iron  manufacturer,  who 
made  valuable  improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  rubber  and  discovered  the 
method  of  vulcanising  it ; thus  enabling 
it  to  be  used  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 

GOORKAS.  See  Ghurkas. 

GOOSE,  a well-known  web-footed  bird 
which  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flesh ; its 
quills  and  soft  feathers  are  also  in  constant 
demand.  Though  proximity  to  water  is 
necessary  for  their  proper  rearing,  they 
sMdom  swim  and  never  dive.  Geese  are 
reared  in  all  parts  of  England,  particularly 
in  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia.  Before 
the  draining  of  the  Fen  District,  the  wild 
goose,  ffiom  which  the  common  domesti- 
cated variety  is  descended,  bred  there  in 
thousands.  Holland  and  Germany  supply 
the  London  markets  with  enormous 
quantities  of  geese.  The  liver  of  the  goose 
was  considered,  even  in  Roman  times,  a 
great  delicacy,  artificial  means  being 
employed  to  enlarge  the  liver  in  the  living 
bird.  The  pate  de  foie  gras  of  Strass- 
burg,  is  obtained  from  geese  confined  in 
an  apartment  kept  at  a high  temperature, 
to  produce  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  In  their  flight,  vdld  geese  take 
up  a V formation,  with  a single  gander 
leading  at  the  angular  point. 

GORDIAN  KNOT,  THE.  Phrygian 
delegates  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
on  the  choice  of  a king,  were  told  to  elect 
the  first  man  they  met  riding  on  an  ox- 


chariot  towards  the  temple  of  Zeus. 
According  to  the  legend,  the  choice  fell 
on  a peasant,  Gordius,  who  afterwards 
dedicated  his  chariot  to  Zeus.  He  Ls  said 
to  have  fastened  the  pole  of  the  chariot  to 
the  yoke  with  such  an  intricate  knot  that, 
in  time,  a report  spread  that  the  man  who 
could  untie  it  would  conquer  Asia.  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  made  short  work  of  the 
difficult  task  by  cutting  through  the  knot 
with  his  sword.  “ To  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  ” now  denotes  a rough  and  ready 
manner  of  solving  a difficulty. 

GORDON,  ADAM  LINDSAY,  5.  in  the 
Azores,  1833,  d.  1870,  the  greatest  of 
Australian  poets,  emigrated  to  Australia 
in  1853  to  seek  his  fortune.  After  trying 
sheep-farming,  cattle-driving  and  other 
vocations  with  ill-success,  he  committed 
suicide  at  Melbourne  in  a fit  of  despair. 
His  “Sea-spray  and  Smoke-drift”  and 
“ Ashtaroth,”  contain,  among  inferior 
work,  some  beautiful  lyrics ; but  his 
reputation  rests  on  “ Bush  Ballads  and 
Galloping  Rhymes,”  which  contains  the 
popular  ballad  ‘‘  How  we  beat  the 
Favourite.” 

GORDON-BENNETT  CUP,  a trophy 
offered  by  Mr.  Gordon-Bennett,  proprietor 
of  the  Hew  York  Herald,  for  international 
competition.  The  first  competition  was 
held  in  1900.  In  the  first  six  com- 
petitions, France  has  won  the  cup  four 
times,  England  once,  and  Germany  once. 
The  last-named  with  a Mercedes  machine 
attained  a speed  of  49J  miles  per  hour. 

GORDON,  CHARLES  GEORGE,  b.  at 
Woolwich,  1833,  d.  at  Khartoum,  1885, 
was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Artillery.  He  received  a commission  in 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  1852,  and  served 
in  the  Crimean  War.  In  the  China  War 
of  1860  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Pekin  by  the  British.  Two  years  later 
he  commanded  a Chinese  force  which  put 
down  the  formidable  Taeping  Rebellion, 
and  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
the  highest  rank  for  his  services.  In  1873 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  (the  last 
three  as  governor  of  the  Soudan)  laboured 
indefatigably  to  suppress  the  slave  trade, 
and  establish  law  and  order  in  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  In  1884,  at  the  request 
of  the  British  Government,  he  once  more 
proceeded  to  the  Soudan,  which  was  now, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  isolated  garri- 
sons, in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi  and  his 
fanatical  hordes  of  revolted  Soudanese. 
A month  after  his  arrival  at  Khartoum  he 
was  besieged  by  the  Mahdi.  After  holding 
out  for  a year,  the  fortress  fell,  and  with  it 
its  brave  defender.  The  relief  expedition 
sent  out  under  General  Wolseley  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  walls  of  ;^artoum, 
just  two  days  too  late  to  save  one  of  the 
most  noble,  humane,  pious  and  courageous 
heroes  of  English  history. 

GORDON  RIOTS.  In  1778  the  passing 
of  a Catholic  Relief  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment roused  great  opposition  amongst 
large  numbers  of  the  Protestants  of  London. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  excitement 
increased,  and  finally  broke  out  into 
frightful  riots,  when  Lord  George  Gordon, 
a half-crazy  fanatic,  marched  at  the  head 
of  50,000  persons  to  present  a petition  for 
repeal  to  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
five  days  the  mob  took  possession  of  Lon- 
don, pillaging  and  burning  Catholic  and 
Protestant  property  alike.  The  riots 
were  finally  suppressed  by  regular  troops, 
but  not  before  nearly  500  of  the  rioters 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Dickens 
has  an  account  of  these  riots  in  his  novel 
“ Barnaby  Rudge.” 

GORE,  CHARLES,  BISHOP,  5.  1853, 
was  first  principal  of  the  Pusey  Memorial 
Library,  1884,  vicar  of  Radley,  near 
Oxford,  1893  ; Canon  of  vYestminster, 
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1894-19S3.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1903  and  translated  to  the 
new  see  of  Birmingham.  1904.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  thoughtful  and  original 
essays,  sermons,  and  other  religious  works, 
and  in  1890  he  edited  “ Lux  Mundi.” 
contributing  to  that  work  a paper  on 
“ The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration.” 

GORGONS,  THE,  in  Greek  mythology, 
were  three  winged  sisters,  Stheno,  Euryale 
and  Medusa,  who  were  represented  with 
hair  entwined  with  serpents,  brazen  hands 
and  teeth,  impenetrable  scales  on  their 
bodies  and  eyes  that  turned  to  stone  all 
beholders.  Medusa,  who  alone  of  the 
three  was  mortal,  was  slain  by  Perseus  with 
the  aid  of  magic  weapons  given  him  by 
Hermes  and  Athene.  Perseus  presented 
the  head  of  Medusa  to  Athena,  who  fixed 
it  in  her  shield  and  employed  it  to  over- 
come her  enemies.  This  story  is  well  told 
in  Kingsley’s  “ Heroes.” 

GORILLA,  THE,  the  largest  of  the 
anthropoid  apes,  inhabits  the  densest  parts 
of  the  Equatorial  forests  of  West  Africa. 
When  full  grown  it  is  betw'een  4 and  6 feet 
in  height,  and  has  enormous  strength. 
It  seldom  seeks  an  encounter,  but  when  at 
bay  it  is  a dangerous  enemy.  Fruit  forms 
its  principal  food.  Among  apes,  it  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  to  man  in  its 
general  structure,  but  its  intelligence  is  of 
a lower  order  than  that  of  the  chimpanzee. 
Hitherto  it  has  proved  untameable. 

GORKY,  MAXIM,  the  pen  name  of  a 
popular  Russian  novelist,  &.  1868.  In 
his  early  days  he  was  in  turn  an  ikon 
painter,  pedlar,  scullery  boy,  gardener, 
watchman,  and  baker’s  apprentice.  His 
best  works  have  been  translated  into 
English  : — “ Three  of  Them,”  “The 
Outcasts.”  “ The  Orloff  Couple,”  a play 
called  “ The  Lower  Depths,”  &c.  Gorky 
is  a Russian  revolutionary  leader. 

GOSHEN,  a district  of  ancient  Egypt 
presented  by  Pharaoh  to  the  father  and 
brethren  of  Joseph.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  lain  between  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile  delta  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to 
have  stretched  south  to  the  latitude  of  the 
modern  Ismailia,  but  its  exact  limits  are 
still  doubtful. 

GOTHENBURG  SYSTEM,  originated  in 
Gothenburg,  1865,  a licensing  system  in 
which  all  public-houses  are  kept  by  a 
company  licensed  by  the  authorities  under 
a paid  manager,  aU  profits  above  5 per 
cent,  on  the  company’s  capital  going  to  the 
town  treasury. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  prevailed  in 
the  Middle  Ages  until  the  revival  of  the 
classic  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
16th  century.  The  builders  of  the 
Renaissance  (as  this  revival  was  called), 
first  adopted  the  term  Gothic  to  express 
their  contempt  for  what,  to  them,  was  a 
harharous  style.  Careful  study  of  the 
principles  of  Gothic  architecture  has  long 
since  replaced  contempt  by  admiration,  and 
during  the  19th  century  many  fine  build- 
ings, especially  churches,  were  built  in 
th^  style.  Many  of  the  finest  medimval 
churches  in  Europe  are  Gothic,  the  most 
distinguishing  features  being  the  pointed 
arches  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
groining  of  the  roofs.  Clustered  pillars, 
spires,  pinnacles  and  towers  all  add  to  the 
imposing  effect  of  Gothic  churches.  In 
England  this  style  began  to  supersede  the 
Norman  style,  with  its  rounded  arches 
in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the 
13th,  dming  which  century  many  of  our 
noblest  cathedrals  and  churches  were  built. 

GOTHS,  a Teutonic  race  whose  earliest 
known  home  was  the  southern  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Baltic.  They  gradually 
migrated  southward  through  Central 
Europe,  and  early  in  the  3rd  century,  A.D., 
settled  in  districts  bordering  on  the  north 


of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube.  By  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  the  Goths  had 
become  the  dominant  race  of  the  non- 
Roman  part  of  Europe,  and  their  kingdom 
extended  in  a broad  band  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Baltic.  Constant  attacks  on 
the  Roman  frontiers  had  led  the  Roman 
Emperor,  Aurelian,  to  concede  Dacia, 
a country  north  of  the  Danube,  to  a large 
section  of  the  Goths,  on  condition  that  they 
supplied  men  to  the  Roman  army.  These 
Goths  and  their  descendants  were  after- 
wards spoken  of  as  Visigoths,  i.e..  Western 
Goths,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
remainder,  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths. 
The  Hunnish  invasion  about  375  drove 
the  Visigoths  over  the  Danube,  where, 
after  severe  fighting,  they  settled,  with 
special  privileges,  under  Roman  rule. 
Under  their  leader,  Alaric,  they  rose  in 
rebellion,  over-ran  Greece,  and  entering 
Italy  took  Rome  by  storm  in  410.  On 
Alaric’s  death  soon  after,  they  left  Italy 
for  Gaul,  and  there  helped  to  crush  the 
Huns  under  Attila.  Driven  by  the  Franks 
over  the  Pyrenees,  they  formed  a kingdom 
in  Spain,  but  in  the  8th  century  Moorish 
invasions  led  to  closer  union  with  the 
Spanish  peoples,  and  as  a distinct  nation 
the  Visigoths  disappeared. 

GOU(3H,  VISCOUNT,  5.  1779,  d.  1869, 
a distinguished  British  general,  who,  in 
1842,  brought  the  First  Chinese  War  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  In  1843  he  defeated 
the  Mahrattas  at  Maharajpur,  and  in 
1845  defeated  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon  As 
a reward  for  his  services  he  was  now  raised 
to  the  peerage.  In  1849  he  again  defeated 
the  Sikhs  at  Chillianwallah — a dear-bought 
victory  ; and  by  a final  defeat  of  the  Sikhs 
at  Gujerat,  added  the  Punjab  to  the 
British  Empire. 

GOULD,  JAY,  &.  1836,  d.  1892,  an 
American  financier.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  had  amassed  .sufficient  capital  to 
begin  speculating  in  railway  shares,  and, 
setting  up  as  a stock-broker  in  New  York 
in  1859,  he  gradually  acquired  large 
interests  in  most  of  the  United  States 
railways.  He  left  about  £12,000,000  at 
his  death. 

GOULD,  JOHI'J,  5.  at  Lyme,  Doiset,  1804, 
d.  1881 ; a most  enthusiastic  and  patient 
ornithologist.  He  was  appointed  curator 
of  the  Zoological  Society’s  Museum  in  1837, 
and  soon  after  visited  Australia,  where  he 
spent  some  years  investigating  the  fauna. 
His  chief  productions  are,  “ Birds  of 
Australia,”  “ Mammals  of  Australia,” 
“ Family  of  Kangaroos,”  and  unfinished 
works  on  the  birds  of  Great  Britain,  Asia, 
and  New  Guinea.  His  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  humming  birds  is  now  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

GOUNOD,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  6.  at 

Paris,  1818,  d.  1893  ; a great  French 
musical  composer.  He  resided  in  England 
from  1870  to  1875,  bub  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  w'as  spent  in  I'rance.  As  a com- 
poser of  songs  and  short  pieces  he  is  much 
admired.  His  longer  wmrks,  which  dis- 
play a wonderful  mastery  of  orchestration, 
include  the  oratorio  of  “ The  Redemption  ” 
and  the  opera  of  “ Faust.” 

GOWER,  JOHN,  5.  about  1328,  d.  1408  ; 
one  of  the  earliest  of  English  poets.  He 
contributed  liberally  to  the  funds  of  St. 
Saviom’s,  Southwark,  in  which  his  tomb 
can  still  be  seen.  His  works  are  very 
sober  and  moral  in  tone,  and  include 
” Speculum  Meditantis,”  “ Vox  Clamantis” 
(an  account  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  in 
1381),  and  ‘ ‘ Conf essio  Amantis.”  Chaucer, 
bis  friend  and  probably  his  one-time  pupil, 
speaks  of  him  as  the  ” Moral  Gower.” 

GOWRIE,  CARSE  OF,  a tract  of  low- 
land in  Perthshire,  Ijing  between  the  Tay 
and  the  Sidla,w  Hills.  It  has  a rich,  clayey 
soil,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 


in  the  Britiah  Mec.  Wheat  and  beans  are 
the  chief  crops. 

GRACES,  THE  THREE,  Aglaia,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrosyne  were  called  by  the  Greeks, 
chajrUes,  and  were  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Zeus.  They  personified  grace, 
beauty,  and  mirth — three  qualities  which, 
in  the  older  m3rthology,  were  united  in  one 
goddtes,  Aphrodite. 

GRACE,  WILLIAM  GILBERT,  5.  1S4S, 
a doctor  by  profession,  for  some  forty  years 
considered  as  Encland’s  ” champion  “ 
cricketer,  and  familiarly  known  as  “ W. 
G.”  As  a batsman  and  aU  round 
cricketer  he  has  never  been  equalled. 

GRADUAL  PSALMS,  or  ‘‘  Songs  of 
Degrees.”  are  Psalms  120-134  inclusive, 
and  said  to  have  been  so  named  because 
j one  of  them  was  sung  on  each  of  the 
I fifteen  steps  between  the  courts  of  the 
Jewish  temple. 

I GRAFTING,  in  horticulture,  is  the 
i process  of  iuserting  a branch,  twig,  bud,  or 
I even  a root  of  one  plant  into  another 
! plant  of  the  same  species,  with  a view  to 
I their  vital  union.  Grafting  is  employed 
for  various  purposes : to  preserve  rare 
specimens  winch  could  not  be  reproduced 
vith  certainty  from  the  seed,  to  increase 
the  finer  qualities  of  fruit  trees,  or  to  pro- 
duce dwarf  varieties  of  great  fruitfulness. 
Union  does  not  take  place  unle:s  the 
alburnum  (the  soft  white  wood  next  the 
inner  bark)  of  each  plant  is  brought  into 
contact.  The  graft  Mwa3'3  retains  its  own 
peculiar  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

GRAIL  or  GRAAL.  The  Holy  Grail,  or 
Sangrail,  was  a miraculous  vessel  which 
formed  the  subject  of  many  mediceval 
romances.  There  are  many  versions  of  the 
I medireval  legend,  but  in  most  of  them  the 
grail  is  a cup  sent  from  heaven  and  used  by 
I Christ  at  the  Last  Supper.  Joseph  of 
: Arimathea  got  possession  of  it,  but  after 
j his  death  the  grail,  owing  to  the  sinful- 
■ ness  of  its  guardians,  was  snatched  back  to 
i heaven,  there  to  be  retained  until  a saintly 
' hero  worthy  of  the  charge  should  appear 
{ on  earth.  Naturally,  the  Holy  Grail 
I entered  into  the  legends  of  King  Arthur 
j and  his  knights,  tliree  of  whom.  Galahad, 
Percival,  and  Bors  set  out  in  quest  of  it. 
The  Grail  in  these  legends  symbolises 
chastity, 

GRAMME,  the  unit  of  mass  or  weight  in 
the  Metric  System.  Refer  to  “Metric 
System  ” in  Index. 

GRAMPIANS,  THE,  a name  applied  to 
the  system  of  mountains  in  Scotland, 
stretching  north-east  from  the  west  coast 
of  Argyle.  The  exact  limits  of  the  system 
are  not  clearly  defined.  Ben  Nevis  is  its 
highest  peak  (4,400  ft.).  The  name  is 
derived  from  Mons  Grampius,  a mountain 
whose  exact  locality  is  much  disputed, 
which  Tacitus  gives  as  the  scene  of  Agri- 
cola’s  victory  over  Galgacus  in  86  A.D. 

GRAMPUS,  a cetacean  animal  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  ocean  outside  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  It  is 
occasionally  seen  in  British  seas.  It  be- 
longs to  the  dolphin  family,  and  when  full 
grown  often  attains  a length  of  from  20  to 
25  ft.  It  feeds  on  salmon,  small  dolphins, 
and  porpoises ; and  troops  of  them  have 
been  known  to  attack  whales.  The  name 
is  a sailor’s  corruption  of  gran  pec,  the 
Spanish  for  “ big  fish.” 

GRANADA,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1492. 
It  is  famous  for  its  old  Moorish  palace,  the 
Alhambra,  and  for  its  cathedral,  in  which 
is  the  splendid  tomb  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;  population  76,000. 

GRAND  PRIX,  LE,  the  “ big  prize  ” 
race  of  France,  corresponding  in  import- 
ance to  the  English  “ Derby,’*  is  an  inter- 
national race  for  three-year-olds,  run  at 
Longchamps,  situated  in  the  Bois  da 
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Boulogne,  Parifs.  Ifc  was  established  by 
Napoleon  in.  in  1868,  and  is  run  on  the 
Bunday  of  Ascot  week. 

GRANITE,  a crystalline  rock  composed 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  igneous  rocks.  The 
granite  of  which  so  many  mountains  and 
cliffs  consist  has  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  earth-movements  and  by  denu- 
dation in  past  ages.  It  is  extensively  ased 
for  building  purposes  and  for  roads.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  were  very  expert  in 
manipulating  this  rock,  their  working  and 
polishing  of  it  being  of  a very  high  order. 
The  grey  granite  of  Aberdeen  and  the  pink- 
tinted  granite  of  Peterhead  are  used 
largely  in  England  for  ornamental  purposes. 

GRANT,  SIR  JAMES  HOPE,  b.  1808, 
d.  1875,  fought  in  the  Chinese  War, 
1841-2,  in  the  two  Sikh  wars,  1845-G, 
and  1848-9,  and  played  a conspicuous  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
1857-8.  He  was  in  command  in  the 
Chinese  War,  1859,  when  Pekin  was 
captured.  For  his  conduct  in  this  most 
successful  war  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  and  was  gazetted  G.C.B. 

GRANT,  ULYSSES,  b.  at  Point  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  1822,  d.  1885  ; a ^stinguLshed 
American  general  and  president  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  Grant  joined  the 
Federal  army  as  colonel,  and  soon  rose  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
A series  of  victories  in  Louisiana  over  the 
Confederates  led  to  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  entire  Federal  forces. 
His  plan  of  dividing  the  Federals  into 
several  armies  and  keeping  up  a constant 
attack  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from 
resting  or  concentrating,  met  with  entire 
success.  Grant  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  States  in  1868  and  again  in 
1872.  The  failure  of  a bank  in  which  all 
his  money  was  invested  led  him  to  publish 
his  memoirs  to  support  his  family.  Al- 
though suffering  agony  from  cancer,  the 
work  was  completed  four  days  before  his 
death. 

GRANVILLE,  GEORGE  LEVESON- 
GOWER,  second  earl,  b.  1815,  d.  1891, 
a statesman  who  played  a most  useful  part 
in  many  Liberal  ministries  by  his  tact, 
courtesy,  and  conciliatory  manners.  He 
held  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  in 
Lord  John  Russell’s  government,  1851, 
and  from  that  time  held  office  in  every 
Liberal  Government,  either  as  Colonial  or 
Foreign  Secretary,  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  perfect  command  of  French  and 
was  considered  the  best  after-dinner 
speaker  of  his  day. 

GRAPESHOT,  originally  a number  of 
small  balls  enclosed  in  a canvas  bag,  to  be 
fired  from  cannon.  In  a later  form  the 
balls  were  joined  in  three  tiers  by  circular 
iron  plates  connected  by  a central  pin. 
When  discharged  they  spread  and  were 
very  effective.  The  latest  form  is  case 
or  canister-shot,  the  balls  being  enclosed 
in  a sheet-iron  cylinder. 

GRATTAN,  HENRY,  6.  at  Dublin,  1746, 
d.  1820  ; a famous  Irish  orator  and  states- 
man. After  studying  law  in  London  he 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  three  years 
later,  in  1775,  entered  the  Irish  Parliament, 
Here  he  warmly  advocated  the  removal  of 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  English 
Parliament  over  the  Irish  Parliament, 
His  attitude  led  to  the  enrolment  of  80,000 
Irish  volunteers,  ostensibly  for  the  defence 
of  Ireland.  England,  hampered  by  wars 
with  France,  Spain,  and  the  American 
colonists,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
Irish  demands,  and  Ireland  found  itself  the 
possessor  of  “ Home  Rule.”  Parliamen- 
tary corruption,  and  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798,  led  to  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1801,  with  one  Parliament  meet- 
ing in  London.  In  1805  Grattan  sat  in  the 


United  Parliament,  and  till  his  death 
worked  incessantly  for  Catholic  ema-nci- 
pation.  As  a statesman  he  was  broad- 
minded, disinterested,  and  patriotic. 

GRAVELOTTE,  a village  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  where  was  fought,  in  1870,  the 
roost  sanguinary  battle  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.  Both  sides  claim  the 
victory,  but  the  fact  that  Marshal  Bazaine 
withdrew  under  the  protection  of  the  walls 
of  Metz,  relinquishing  his  road  of  retreat, 
justifies  the  German  claim. 

GRAVITATION,  an  attractive  force 
which  ail  bodies  exert  mutually  upon  one 
another.  Newton,  who  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  this  force,  stated, 
after  exhaustive  experiments,  his  famous 
Law  of  Gravitation  : — ‘ ‘ Every  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other 
particle  of  matter  with  a force  exerted 
along  the  straight  line  joining  the  particles, 
the  force  being  directly  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  respective  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  their 
centres  of  gravity.” 

GRAY,  THOMAS,  b.  in  London,  1716, 
d.  1771,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  most 
polished  of  English  lyrical  poets.  After 
three  years  at  Cambridge  University  he 
made  the  “ grand  tour  of  Europe.”  In 
1768  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge.  His  “ Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  ” is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  productions  in  the  English 
language,  and  alone  will  ever  give  him  a 
high  place  among  poets.  His  odes  on 
” A Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,” 
” The  Progress  of  Poesy,”  and  “ The 
Bard  ” are  exceilent,  but  do  not  reach  the 
high  level  of  the  “ Elegy.” 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  name  was  first 
used  officially  for  this  island  by  J ames  I.  on 
Ids  accession  to  the  English  throne  in  1603, 
but  its  legal  use  dates  from  the  Union  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Parliaments  in 
1707.  Previous  to  1603  the  name  had 
been  employed  by  writers  to  distinguish 
our  island  from  Brittany,  sometimes  called 
Lesser  Britain.  Geographically  speaking. 
Great  Britain  consists  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  but  the  widespread  accept- 
ance of  the  term  “ Greater  Britain  ” 
suggests  that  Ireland  is  now  deemed  an 
integral  part  of  Great  Britain.  Refer  to 
‘•United  Kingdom”  in  Index. 

GREAT  EASTERN,  THE,  for  many 
years  the  largest  ship  afloat.  Its  length 
was  691  ft.,  greatest  breadth  83  ft.,  and 
tonnage  22,500.  Both  paddles  and  screw 
supplied  the  propelling  power.  It  was 
built  at  Milwall  and  launched  in  1858. 
The  vessel  proved  a financial  failure  from 
the  very  outset.  From  1865  onwards  she 
was  employed  in  laying  cables  across  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas.  She  was  sold  at  Liverpool  in  1888 
for  £58,000  (one  thirteenth  of  her  original 
cost)  and  broken  up. 

GREBE,  a genus  of  aquatic  birds  of 
which  five  distinct  species  are  found  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  skin,  especially  that 
of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  is  used  for 
muffs  and  trimmings. 

GREECE,  a small  country  in  south-east 
Europe,  about  the  size  of  Scotland,  with 
half  as  many  people.  Morea,  its  southern 
half,  is  a peninsula,  joined  to  the  conti- 
nental portion  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
now  pierced  by  a ship-canal.  Its  islands 
form  a large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
comprise  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cyclades, 
and  the  Sporades,  including  the  large 
island  of  Negropont  (Eubeea).  Currants, 
olive  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  tobacco,  wine, 
marble,  and  sponges  form  the  chief 
exports.  Athens,  the  capital,  abounds 
in  splendid  ruins.  Its  port  is  Pirseus. 
Patras  has  a great  trade  in  emrants. 
Corinth  is  now  a decayed  port.  No 


race  in  the  world’s  history  h'-s  ia- 
fluenced  the  secular  thought  of  suecc  e ling 
generations  to  sucli  an  extent  as  tlie  Greeks. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  Euripides, 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Demosthenes  are  among  its  most  famous 
writers  and  orators.  For  sculpture  and 
statuary  Ancient  Greece  was  equally  re- 
markable, Phidias  (7),  490  B.C.)  beim."  its 
greatest  artist,  and  the  temple  of  Athena, 
called  the  Parthenon,  his  greatest  work. 
In  the  days  of  its  greatness  Greece  com- 
prised a number  of  email  independent 
states.  In  338  B.C.  it  wa.s  conquered  by 
Pliilip  n.  of  Macedon.  In  146  B.C.  it  be- 
came a Roman  province,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  15tb  century  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  A long  struggle,  which  began 
in  1820,  ended  in  the  Greeta  shaking  off 
the  Turkish  yoke,  and  in  electing  their  own 
ruler,  1S32.  

GREEK  CHURCH,  THE.  Refer  to  Index. 

GREEI^AWAY,  KA'IE,  b.  in  London, 
1846.  d.  1901,  a painter  in  wat^r-colours, 
chiefly  noted  for  her  charming  drawings 
of  children.  Her  illustrations  of  children’s 
books  and  Christmas  cards  are  very  dolMht- 
ful.  In  these  she  wrote  much  of  the  vor.se 
and  prose  which  she  illustrated. 

GREENBACKS,  notes  i;sued  by  the 
United  suites  Government,  during  ti.e 
Civil  War  in  1862-5,  to  the  amount  of 

450.000. 000  dollars.  Some  of  these  were 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  war.  but  ih.e 
enoi*mou3  bsue  had  so  inflated  prices  that 
further  withdrawal  was  opposed  and  a 
political  party  was  formed  to  keep  uj) 
prices.  Greenbacks  were  so  called  from 
the  colour  in  which  the  back  was  printed. 
On  Ist  January,  1879,  they  were  declared 
convertible  into  coin,  specie  payments 
being  then  completelv  re-umed. 

GREEN  CLOTH.  BOARD  OF,  a com- 
mittee presided  over  by  tlie  Lord  Stewurd, 
sitting  originally  at  a table  covered  with 
green  cloth,  to  control  the  royal  household 
generally  and  to  examine  and  pass  all  iis 
accounts. 

GREEN,  JOHN  RICHARD,  b.  at  O.xford. 
1837.  (/.  1883,  a noted  English  historian.  Hi.s 
most  famous  work  was  his  “ Short  lii-tory 
of  the  English  people,”  'This  was  followetl 
by  ” A History  of  the  English  People.” 
” 'The  Making  of  England  ” and  “ The 
Conquest  of  England.”  all  showing  a 
clear  conception  of  the  real  bearings  of 
English  Historv. 

GREENLAND,  an  extensive  territory 
lying  entirely  within  the  Arctic  regious. 
It  is  probably  an  island,  the  estimated  area 
being  500,000  square  miles,  about  50,000  of 
which  are  under  Danish  control.  The 
interior  is  covered  with  an  immense  ice- 
sheet,  but  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  are 
Danish  and  Eskimo  settlements.  The 
exports  are  skins,  oil,  and  cryolite,  a 
mineral  from  which  soda  and  alum  are 
obtained.  In  the  less  exposed  parts  a few 
stunted  birches  and  alders  grow,  and 
edible  berries  are  plentiful  in  summer  ; 
population  12,000,  chiefly  Eskimos. 

GREENOC^  a flourishing  ship-building 
town  and  seaport  on  the  Clyde.  It  has 
spacious  docks  and  harbours,  and  the  trade 
with  America  is  considerable.  Ship-build- 
ing yards,  marine  engine  works,  iron  and 
steel  foundries,  and  roperies  employ  the 
greater  part  of  the  male  population.  J ames 
Watt  was  born  here  in  1736  ; population 

70.000. 

GREEN  ROOM,  so  called  from  green 
having  been  originally  the  prevailing  colour 
of  its  decoration  and  upholstery,  is  a room 
near  the  stage  of  a theatre,  in  which  the 
actors  await  the  cue  to  appear  and  take  up 
their  parts. 

GRBENWELL,  DORA,  b.  1821.  d.  1882 
wrote  several  volumes  of  poems  marked 
by  deeply  religious  feeling,  with  generally 
a strain  of  melancholy.  Her  chief  poems 
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are  “ Carmina  Crucw,”  “ Songs  of  Salva- 
tioa,”  and  “ Camera  Obscura.”  She  also 
wrote  prose  essays  and  biographies. 

GREENWICH,  a metropolitan  borough 
in  Kent,  famoas  for  its  observatory.  From 
the  meridian  passing  through  Greenwich 
the  longitude  of  all  other  places  Ls  reckoned 
by  the  people  of  Bnglish-speakingcountries. 
Greenwich  contains  the  “ Royal  Naval 
College,”  in  which  young  naval  officers 
receive  their  final  training  before  entering 
the  service.  The  college  was  originally  a 
royal  residence,  and  was  presented  by 
Queen  Mary  In  1G91  to  the  nation,  a.s  a 
home  for  pensioned  seamen,  v.hich  purpose 
it  served,  under  the  name  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  till  18C0.  The  town  contains 
engineering,  boiler,  boat-building  works, 
&c. 

GREGORY  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  b.  at 
Rome  about  540,  d.  604,  was  the  son  of 
noble  parents,  who,  at  death,  left  him  great 
wealth,  which  he  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
Ohurciu  He  became  a monk  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  endowed  by  himself.  Elected 
to  the  Papal  Chair  in  590,  he  became  dis- 
tinguished by  his  missionary  zeal,  and  sent 
Augustine  with  forty  monks  to  attempt  the 
Christianization  of  England.  His  struggle 
for  supremacy  with  the  patriarch,  John  of 
Constantinople,  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churclies. 
His  “Pastoral  Care”  was  one  of  the 
works  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  at  the 
command  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

GREGORY  Vn.  (Hildebrand),  6.  about 
1020,  d.  1085  ; the  pope  who  did  most  to 
establish  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  papacy,  and  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  its  temporal  power,  before  his  election 
to  the  Papal  Chair,  in  1073,  he  had  directed 
the  policy  of  the  four  pre<‘.ediug  popes,  and 
had  managed  to  place  their  election  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  He 
enforced  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  intro- 
duced many  drastic  leforms,  and  came 
into  conflict  with  kings  and  rulers.  With 
Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  partic- 
ular, he  took  a high-handed  course.  On 
being  excommunicated,  the  Emperor 
foimd  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
deposition,  to  do  penance  before  the  Pope 
at  Canossa,  in  Italy,  1077.  The  dispute 
was  afterwards  renewed,  and  a rival  pope 
set  up. 

GRENADE!,  the  earliest  form  of  the 
modern  explosive  shell,  was  a ball  of  metal 
or  strong  glass  filled  with  gunpowder  and 
exploded  by  a fuse.  It  was  used  in  storm- 
ing trenches,  and  was  generally  thrown  by 
hand. 

GRENADIER,  originally  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  soldiers  of  a company  attached 
to  each  regiment,  who  led  the  assault  on 
trenches  and  fortresses  and  hurled  hand 
grenades  among  the  enemy.  The  grena- 
diers were  always  picked  men.  The  name 
is  now  only  applied  to  a foot  regiment  of 
the  Household  Brigade  of  Guards. 

GRENVILLE,  SIR  RICHARD,  one  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  sea-captains,  and  a 
cousin  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  ho 
assisted  In  his  attempts  to  colonize  Virginia. 
He  is  famous  for  a heroic  fight  against 
a fleet  of  Spanish  war-ships,,  oil  Flores, 
in  the  Azores,  in  1691,  VVith  Ids  single 
ship  he  maintained  the  unequal  contest  for 
14  hours.  He  died  soon  after  snn-endering 
to  the  enemy.  This  extraordinary  battle 
is  described  in  spirited  verse  in  Tennyson’s 
ballad,  “ The  Revenge.” 

GRESHAM,  SIR  THOMAS,  b.  1519,  d. 
1679  ; a wealthy  London  merchant,  who 
helped  to  consolidate  and  improve  English 
trade  by  founding  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Be  devoted  much  of  his  wealth  to  edu- 
cational and  charitable  purposes. 

GRETNA  GREEN,  a border  village  of 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  abmit  9 miles 
north  of  Carlisle,  In  Scotland,  for  a couple 


to  declare  themselves  man  and  wife  before 
witnesses  is  tantamount  to  a lawful 
marriage ; hence  Gretna  for  nearly  a 
century  was  the  scene  of  many  clandestine 
marriages,  the  parties  to  which  found  it 
impossible,  from  the  opposition  of  parents 
or  guardians,  to  become  united  in  England. 
In  deference  to  the  bride’s  feelings  the 
English  marriage-service  was  usnaUy  read 
by  the  toll-keeper,  the  ferry-man,  or  the 
villacre  blacksmith.  An  act  of  Parliament, 
in  185G,  making  such  marriages  illegal, 
unless  one  of  the  parties  had  resided  in 
Scotland  for  at  least  three  weeks  previously, 
put  a stop  to  the  scandal. 

GREUZE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  6.  1725, 
d.  1805;  a French  artist,  best  known  a.*- 
a painter  of  domestic  scenes,  girls,  and 
portraits.  His  work  displays  ^eat  delicacy 
and  charm.  “The  Broken  Pitcher”  in  the 
iiOUVTe,  “ Girl  \^ith  Doves  ” in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  and  “ Girl  with  Dead  Canary  ” 
in  the  Scotch  National  Gallery,  arc  his  best 
works. 

GREVILLE,  CHARLES,  b.  179-1.  d.  ISfl.l. 
was  clerk  of  the  Council  in  Ordinary. 
1821-1800.  a po.-t  which  gave  him  m .ij 
opportunities  for  studying  Court  life, 
political  leaders,  and  all  the  social,  liti  rnry 
and  other  celebrities  of  the  time.  lii,-. 
“ Memoirs,”  published  in  three  volun  . 
are  brilliantly  %vTitten  a-'d  ihn  w n uc! 
light  on  the  history  of  the  lii>t  hruf  of 
the  19th  century. 

GREY.  LADY  JANE,  b.  1537,  d.  1551  ; 
was  the  grand-daughter  of  ilarv',  sis-  er  of 
Henry  VIIT.  She  early  slio\v<d  gre.r 
mental  ability,  and  acquired  a wide  k-  w- 
ledgc  of  botli  cla.-si(‘v-.l  and  mod-  rn 
languages.  She  became  the  victim  of  the 
unscrupuiotis  Duke  of  Nortlmmberiar.J, 
who,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  hiiii.<df 
and  bis  family,  married  her  to  his  - iii. 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  persua  ivd 
Edward  VI.  on  Ids  dcatli-bcd  to  npp'oint 
her  Ids  successor.  For  nine  clays  she  was 
nominally  queen  of  England  ; i)Ut  on  tiie 
acce.ssion  of  Mar}',  the  rightful  heire.-xs  to 
the  crown,  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  and 
tliere  beheaded. 

GREY  FRIARS  or  FRANCISCANS,  an 
order  of  Friars  founded  by  Et.  Fnmels  of 
Assisi,  in  the  13tli  century.  (See  Friiirs.) 

GREY,  SIR  GEORGE,  K.O.B.,  b.  at 
Lisbon,  1812,  d.  1898  ; a distinguislied 
English  soldier  and  administrator.  In 
1837  and  1838  he  led  two  e.xploring  ex- 
peditions in  North-West  and  Western 
Australia.  In  181G  he  was  made  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  where  his  wise  and  con- 
ciliatory rule  made  him  extremely  popular 
with  the  Maoris.  From  1854  to  18G1,  as 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  did 
splendid  work  in  smootldng  out  the  dilli- 
culties  resulting  from  the  Kallir  War.  In 
1861,  with  a view  to  ending  the  Maori  War, 
he  was  again  appointed  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  but  the  war  went  on  in  spite  of  his 
elTorts  till  1870.  From  1877  to  1884,  as 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  he  did  mucli  to 
develop  the  colony.  The  comparative 
high  state  of  civilisation  among  the  Maoris, 
and  their  friendly  relations  with  the  whites, 
are  in  great  measiuro  the  results  of  his 
labours. 

GRIEG,  EDVif  ARD,  b.  at  Bei’gon,  18-13  ; 
a musical  composei'  of  Scottish  descent, 
spent  his  early  life  in  the  study  and  teach- 
ing of  music.  A pension  being  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Norwegian  Parliament., 
he  devoted  himself  to  composition.  He 
is  a brilliant  pianist  and  most  of  his 
compositions  are  for  the  piano,  including 
sonatas  and  concertos  ; but  ho  has  also 
written  a number  of  delightful  songs  and 
a variety  of  pieces  for  the  violin  and  ’cello. 

GRIFFIN,  a mythical  monster,  who 
was  said  to  guard  gold  and  treasures  liidden 
in  the  groulid.  It  is  generally  represented 
as  having  the  body  and  hind  legs  of  a lion 


and  the  wings  and  beak  of  an  eagle.  Eagiea’ 
olaws  also  took  the  place  of  fore  feet. 
The  griffin  froquently  occurs  in  heraldr.r, 
and  is  found  in  ancient  Persian  carvings. 

GRIMALDL  JOSEPH,  b.  i:7y.  d.  1837. 
the  most  renowned  of  English  clowrs  in 
the  days  of  tue  old-fusifloned  paLnioicime. 
first  appeau’e'l  in  Drury  Lane  when  under 
two  years  oM.  From  the  are  of  three  Le 
regularly  appeared  in  Su  her’s  V,’. . 
pantomimes.  For  .^ome  moi  t;  - e.'ii  ye  r 
he  took  “turns”  ut  t vo  t. c-s  e_  .i 
evening.  Worn  out  by  over  work  Le 
rerire-l  in  lS2i-. 

GRIMALKIN,  an  old  cat.  eenerally  a 
female.  The  word  is  an  a:  '.o'cvi  ttior:  of 
“grey”  and  “ moll-kin. “ a di;n.nitiva 
of  “ Moll.”  whi.  is  itself  a .’'minu'd':^ 
of  “ Mary.”  One  of  tue  •.viuhes  in 
Shakespeare’s  “ Macbeth  ” addresses  her 
attendant  cat  as  “ Graymalkin.” 

GRIMSBY,  a fishing  towm  and  seapo'C 
on  the  Humber.  Lincolnsuire.  Its  tr.ida 
W..S  considerable  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  the  -silting  up  of  the  harbour  cau-^ei 
its  decline.  The  development  of  English 
railway-  led  to  a reviv  d of  its  importance, 
and  dre  Iging  and  do-.k  construction  hi-^, 
=in.-e  Isfl  ».  ma.ie  it  the  leading  centre  of 
the  En^'li'h  cod  and  b rriiig  fishery  an  1 
the  chief  s -na'c  of  the  lish  supply  of  the 
Nor^heru  Mi  ii;  Is.  Its  trade  with  the 
jiaitic  and  We--;<rn  F iroi'Ciu  purts  is 
considerable.  tt\>r  populai:oa.  etc.,  see 
p.  9'  '2.  ! 

GRIMTHORPE,  (Edmund  Beckett), 
BARON.  5.  isi.i.  J.  1 a groat  autliority 
in  vin  -ks  ,.ud  i el!..?.  an.!  a writer  on  horology 
,i;id  iir.'hii  n'tiiro.  Ho  assist^,!  Professor 
Viry  in  Ui-aigniug  the  celebrate. 1 clov.'k  of 
t.ie  llou-'-s  of  rarliament.  an-i  restored 
at  his  own  expon.-se  St,  Alban.'s  Abbey, 
lie  w --j  rr.DcJ  to  tlio  peerage  18Si>. 

GROG,  tl.e  general  name  for  spLritnous 
liquors,  but  apphed  especially  to  a mixturo 
of  rum  and  water.  The  name  is  derivel 
from  “ grogram,”  and  from  liic  fact  tiiaC 
AdiiurM  Vernon,  familiarly  c-alled  “ old 
• Irog.”  from  Uie  grogrniu  breoe'hcs  he 
generally  wore,  ordered,  in  17  r>.  the  ruin 
serve  ! out  to  liis  mou  to  be  diluted  with 

" GrWmE.  FRANCIS  HINDES,  b.  1551. 
d.  1902.  a man  of  many  literary  attain- 
ments who  contributed  to  viurious  oyclo- 
pa?diiis  and  dictionaries.  He  was  editor 
or  joint  editor  of  many  such  works.  His 
special  study  was  tlie  language,  lore,  habits 
and  character  of  the  gypsies,  about  whom 
ho  wrote  " In  Gypsy  I'ents  ” and  “ Gypsy 
Folk  Tales.”  <.<:c. 

GROTE,  GEORGE,  b.  1794.  d.  1571, 
a celebrated  historian.  lu  1823  he  began 
the  sj^tematic  study  of  Greek  history, 
aud  tlio  result  of  his  labours  weis  his 
famous  history  of  Greece,  twelve  volumes, 
published  18  IG-5G.  He  took  a demeK.'ratic 
view  of  politics,  and  therefore  was  well 
fitted  to  interpret  Athenian  history  and 
culture. 

GROTTA  DEL  CANE.  (Dog’s  Grotto'*, 
is  a cave  near  Naples  composed  of  lime- 
stone from  wliicli  largo  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  g.us  are  evolved.  The  gas, 
being  heavier  than  air,  settles  near  tlie 
floor  aud  asphyxiates  small  dt^  that  are 
iutrcHluced  into  the  cave. 

GROUCHY,  MARSHAL,  b.  1766,  d. 
1847,  a distiuguished  FivucJi  general. 
He  supported  the  Freucli  Revolution 
and  rase  rapidlv  in  the  Republican  army. 
At  Novi,  llohenlindeu,  Wagram  and  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  he  distin- 
guished himself  greatly.  lu  the  rotnvit 
from  Mascow  ho  commanded  tl*e  “ Sacxed 
Battalion.”  which  consisted  entirely  of 
oflicors,  and  formed  Napoleon’s  body- 
guard. On  Napoleon’s  esa^ve  from  Elba, 
Grouchy  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  lum. 
xVftcr  Napoleon’s  defeat  of  Bluchox  at 
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Ligny,  Grouchy  was  left  with  a division  to 
harass  the  German  retreat,  but  being  out- 
manoeuvred, was  unable  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Allies  which  ended  in  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  French  at  Waterloo. 
He  led  the  shattered  remnants  of  the 
French  army  back  to  Paris,  but,  on  the 
Emperor’s  abdication,  he  went  to  the 
United  States.  Eeturning  in  1819  he  was 
re-appointed  marshal  in  1831. 

GROUSE,  the  name  of  a family  of  birds 
which  includes  the  capercailzie,  the  black- 
cock, the  ptarmigan,  and  the  red  grouse. 
The  red  grouse  is  the  species  that  attracts 
so  many  sportsmen  to  the  Scotch  and 
Yorlcshire  moors  from  the  12th  of  August 
each  year  to  the  10th  of  December  follow- 
ing. 

GRUB  STREET,  now  Milton  Street,  near 
Moorfields,  was,  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  home  of  writers  of  small  histories 
and  dictionaries,  and  of  those  engaged  in 
literary  hack-work  generally, 

GRUNDY,  MRS,,  a lady  in  Morton’s 
play  “ Speed  the  Plough”  (1800),  who  does 
not  appear,  but  whose  opinion  is  much 
feared  by  her  neighbour,  a farmer’s  wife. 
The  latter’s  constant  reiteration  of  “ What 
will  Mrs,  Grundy  think  ? What  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  say  ? ” has  since  made  that  lady 
personify  the  opinion  of  aggressively 
moral  gossips  on  matters  of  decorum. 

GUANO,  an  extremely  fertilising  manure 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  excrement  of  sea- 
birds that  feed  on  fish.  The  best  variety 
is  found  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  count- 
ries with  a dry,  hot  climate.  Deposits  to 
the  depth  of  60  feet  have  been  found  oil 
the  coast  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile, 
The  supply  from  these  sources  has  been 
gradually  decreasing,  a rich  deposit  has 
been  recently  found  at  Cape  Cross  in 
Namaqualand,  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
Africa,  but  a good  substitute  has  been 
fbund  in  fish  guano,  obtained  chiefly  by 
artificially  drying  and  grinding  to  powder 
the  heads  and  back-bones  of  cod-fish  and 
herrings. 

GUARDS,  THE,  a military  term  applied 
to  the  regiments  of  picked  men  that  serve 
officially  as  the  body-guard  of  the  Sove- 
reign. In  the  English  army  the  regiments 
forming  the  Household  Brigade  of  Guards 
are  the  1st  and  2nd  Life  Guards,  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  and  four  regiments  of  foot — 
the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  Scots,  and 
Iris’n  Guards.  During  times  of  peace  they 
garrison  the  metropolis,  and  from  them  are 
chosen  guards  for  the  Royal  Palaces  and 
escorts  for  the  sovereign  on  state  occa- 
sions. 

GUELFS  AND  GHIBELLINS3,  the 

name,  assumed  by  two  great  parties  whose 
antagonism  kept  Germany  and  Italy, 
especially  the  latter,  in  a disturbed  state 
from  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  14th.  The  principles  fought 
for  varied  as  time  went  on,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  Ghibellines  formed  the 
imperial  and  aristocratic  party  in  Italy, 
and  the  Guelfs  the  papal  or  popular  party. 

GUIANA,  an  extensive  region  in  South 
America  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
three  of  which  are  colonies  possessed  by 
England,  Holland,  and  France  respectively. 
The  whole  territory  consists  of  a low, 
fertile,  an  d rather  unhealthy  coast  plain  of 
alluvial  soil,  varying  in  width  from  10 
to  40  miles,  backed  by  uplands  covered 
with  luxuriant  forests  of  tropical  trees. 
(1)  British  Ouiana,  obtained  from  the 
Dutch  by  treaty  in  1814,  has  an  area  of 
104,000  square  miles  and  a population  of 
280,000,  of  which  17,000  are  Europeans. 
Its  capital  is  Georgetown.  Sugar,  rum, 
timber,  gold,  and  various  gums  are  ex- 
ported. (2)  DtUch  Ouiana  is  in  a very 
backward  condition ; its  chief  town  is 
Paramaribo,  (3)  French  Ouiana,  capital 
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Cayenne,  exports  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs 
and  other  spices.  It  is  ased  as  a penal 
settlement. 

GUIDO.  See  Reni,  Ouido. 

GUILDS  are  associations  formed  for  the 
protection  and  development  either  of 
commerce  or  of  some  particular  trade. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  their  influence  was 
ve^  great,  especially  in  freeing  industrial 
cities  and  ports  from  the  power  of  feudal 
lords.  The  industrial  revolution  in  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century 
proved  their  death-blow  in  tliis  country. 

GUILLOTINE,  a machine  used  in  France 
and  parts  of  Germany  for  decapitating 
persons  sentenced  to  death.  Its  chief 
feature  is  a heavy  iron  blade  with  a. sharp, 
oblique  lower  edge,  whicli  can  be  made  to 
fall  by  its  own  weiglit  between  two  upright 
posts  grooved  for  that  purpose,  on  to  the  ' 
neck  of  the  victim  fastened  below.  Its , 
use,  under  other  names,  dates  back  to  very 
ancient  times.  A similar  instrument,  1 
called  the“  Maiden,”  was  used  in  Scotland 
during  the  16th  and  17th  centurie.s.  The  : 
modern  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Dr.  I 
Joseph  Guillotin,  who  suggested  its  adop- 
tion during  the  French  Revolution. 

GUINEA,  the  collective  name  for  a long 
stretch  of  coast  territories  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  lying  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  river  and  Cape  Negro,  a 
distance  of  4,000  miles.  Upper  Guinea  '• 
comprises  Senegal,  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone 
Liberia,  the  Ivory,  Gold,  and  Slave  Coasts, 
the  Niger  Protectorate  and  the  Cameroons. 
Lower  Guinea  includes  Corisco  Bay,  the  ■ 
Gaboon  Colony,  tlie  Congo  Free  State, 
Angola,  and  Benguela.  English  traders 
first  visited  this  coast  during  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  Guinea,  a gold  coin 
used  in  England  from  1663  to  1817,  ‘ 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
gold  employed  in  minting  the  first  set  of 
these  coins  came  from  Guinea. 

GUINNESS  FAMILY,  a family  of 
brewers  of  stout  in  Dublin.  The  fame 
and  prosperity  of  the  firm  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  great  organizing  power  of ! 
Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  b.  1798,  d.  | 
18GS,  who  established  the  fame  of  Dublin 
stout  and  became  immensely  rich.  At 
his  own  expense  he  restored  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  Dublin.  He  was  created 
baronet  in  1867,  lus  eldest  son,  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness  was  created  Baron  iUrdilaun  in 
1880,  and  his  youngest,  Edward  Cecil, 
was  created  Baron  Iveagh  in  1891,  two 
years  after  placing  £250.000  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  for  providing  workmen’s 
dwellings  at  a low  rent,  four-fifths  to  be 
laid  out  in  London  and  the  rest  in  Dublin. 

GULF  STREAM,  THE,  an  ocean  current 
which  sweeps  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
passes  through  the  Straits  of  Florida  at  an 
average  rate  of  6 mUes  an  hour,  and  after 
flowing  some  distance  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  strikes  north-east 
across  the  Atlantic,  widening  and  losing 
its  velocity  as  it  proceeds.  By  the  time  it 
reaches  the  latitude  of  the  British  Islands 
it  does  little  more  than  drift  about  4 miles 
a day.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a 
little  higher  in  temperature  than  the  sur- 
rounding water,  and  this  fact  tends  to 
make  the  .average  annual  temperature  of 
the  maritime  countries  of  North-West 
Europe  higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS,  the  best- 
known  work  of  the  great  satirist  Swift, 
was  produced  in  1726.  The  marvellous 
yet  plausible  adventures  of  Gulliver  among 
pigmies  and  giants  make  this  work  very 
entertaining  as  a story-book;  moreover, 
the  reader  who  knows  thoroughly  the 
political  life  of  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
George  I.,  sees  in  it  a clever  satire  on  the 
public  men  and  movements  of  the  day. 

GULL,  SIR  WILLIAM,  b.  1816,  d.  1890,  a 
great  physician,  wascreated  a baronet,  1872 
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for  his  skill  in  treating  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  a dangerous  illne.ss.  He  was  professor 
of  physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
1847-9,  physician  and  lecturer  at  Guy’s 
Hospital,  1817-67  ; also  author  of  many 
valuable  mcdic.al  works. 

GUN-COTTON,  a powerful  explosive, 
about  four  times  as  effective  as  gunpowder, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  upon  cotton  wool.  It 
ignites  at  a temperature  of  300'“  I'.,  a 
detonator  of  fulminate  of  mercury  l»eing 
usually  employed.  Gun-cotton,  being  uu- 
atfocted  by  immersion  in  water,  is  always 
stored  wet,  in  .air-tight  cases,  to  ensure 
safety.  After  ignition,  gun-cotton  (.hves 
off  gasc'-.  too  rapidly  to  make  it  of  any  use 
for  cuns  and  firearms,  but  for  charging 
torperJo'  S and  murine  mines,  and  for  de- 
structive purposes  generally,  it  is  of  the 
highest  value.  lu  its  manufacture  the 
purest  cotton-wool  is  taken  and  dipped  in 
nitric  and  .sulphuric  acid-  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 to  3.  After  being  freed  from 
wa‘-te  acid  and  dried,  it  is  cornpres-seJ  to 
one-third  of  its  former  bulk,  divided,  and 
finally  stored  a«  i.ndicated  above. 

GUNNERY  SCHOOLS.  Tliere  are  two 
of  Lle'-e  for  ilie  navy,  one  at  Whale  l-land, 
near  I'ort-moutii,  and  the  otl;er  on  board 
t!ie  C"/nbrlil-/e  at  Devorp'Orr.  Laval 
ollicors  are  required  also  to  sjiend  about 
six  months  in  t!ie  gun  factory  and  labor.a- 
tory  at  Woolwich.  l he  military  gtinnery 
school  is  at  Shoeburt'  Ness  near  the  moull’i 
of  tlie  Tliarnr-  '. 

GUNNING,  MARIA,  b,  1733,  d.  1760  ; 
was  the  elder  of  two  Irish  .“sisters  famed  for 
their  be.'.uty.  Coming  to  London,  in  1751, 
they  attracted  much  notice  in  soc  iety  on 
account  of  their  unusual  Ijcauty.  Crowds 
followed  tliem  wherever  they  went,  and  on 
one  occasion,  v lcorge  III.  allowed  Maria, 
who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  king, 
tlic  escort  of  a small  guard  of  sohliers  to 
permit  her  to  walk  uniiainttered.  lu  1752 
tlie  elder  sister  m . tried  George  William, 
Earl  of  Coventry,  and  tl.e  younger, 
Elizabeth,  married  the  Duke  of'  Hamil- 
ton. 

GUNPOWDER,  an  explosive  mixture 
consisting  of  75  [ter  cent,  by  wcigltt  of  .-salt- 
petre. 15  of  carbon,  and  10  of  .-sulphur. 
The  proportion.s,  however,  vary  in  different 
countries.  The  constituents  are  ground 
into  powder,  thoroughly  mixed  by  hand, 
and  enough  water  added  to  make  the  re- 
sultant mixture  into  a wet  cake.  This 
cake  is  then  crushed  into  a kind  of  meal, 
compressed  to  increase  its  density,  broken 
up  into  grains,  dried  by  steam  heat,  passed 
through  a granulating  machine  to  sort  out 
grains  into  different  sizes,  and  finally  the 
grains  are  glazed  by  friction  in  a revolving 
drum.  Powder  used  for  heavy  guns  and 
shells  is  not  granular,  but  consists  either 
of  cubes  (the  largest  with  a inch  edge) 
or  of  hexagonal  prisms  about  1 inch  high 
and  14  inches  across.  The  propelling 
power  of  gunpowder  is  due  to  the  rapid 
generation  of  large  quantities  of  gas  in  a 
confined  space.  An  explosive  such  as 
dynamite  or  gun-cotton  is  found  to  gen- 
erate gas  too  quickly,  the  result  being  that 
the  projectile  is  driven  along  the  bore  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  rifling  becomes 
damaged. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT,  a conspiracy  of 
certain  Roman  Catholics  in  1605,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  redress  their  grievances,  to  blow  up  with 
gunpowder  the  Houses  of  Parliament  when 
the  king  and  his  ministers  were  there. 
Barrels  of  gunpowder  were  secretly  lodged 
in  the  cellars  of  the  House,  and  a Spanish 
soldier,  named  Guy  Fawkes,  was  hired  to 
fire  tlie  gunpowder  at  the  right  moment. 
But  the  plot  was  discovered  in  time.  Guy 
Fawkes  and  many  of  the  conspirators  were 
executed. 
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GUNROOM,  the  living  room  or  mops 
room  of  the  junior  offif^erd  of  a man  of  war, 
under  the  care  of  the  gunner,  in  the  aft 
lower  deck.  The  watchman,  who  had  to 
keep  the  gunroom  clean,  used  to  be  called 
“ the  lady  of  the  gunroom  ” 

GURNEY,  JOSEPH  JOHN,  b.  1788, 
d.  1847  ; a warm-hearted  philanthropist, 
who,  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Iry,  worked 
earnestly  and  unselfishly  for  prison  reform. 
He  was  a leading  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  (Quakers).  His  writings  include 
“ Prison  Discipline  ” and  “ Heligioas 
Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends.” 

GURNEY,  Sm  GOLDSWORTHY,  b. 
1793,  d.  1875  ; an  English  chemist  and 
inventor.  To  him  we  owe  the  Bude,  oil- 
gas, lime  and  magnesium  lights,  and  he 
claimed  to  have  invented  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-p»ipe.  Investigations  made  by  him 
of  the  poisonous  and  explosive  gases  that 
collect  in  mines  and  sewers  re.sulted  in 
the  invention  of  the  High-pressure  Steam 
Jet. 

GUTENBERG,  JOHANNES,  is  credited 
by  the  Germans  with  the  invention  of 
printing  by  movable  blof^ks.  Nothing  is 
known  with  certainty  of  his  early  exyieri- 
rnents  in  printing,  but  in  1450  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  a goldsmith  of  .Mainz 
named  I’ust,  and  set  up  a printing  press 
in  that  town. 

GUTTA  PERCHA,  a substance  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  caout-chouc, 
is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  certain  trees 
found  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the 
adjacent  island.s.  The  tree.s,  sometimes 
70  ft.  high,  are  tapped  in  order  to  extract 
the  juice.  It  oxidises  and  decomposes 
more  rapidly  than  india-rubber,  which  Is 
now  often  used  as  a substitute  in  the  coat- 
ing of  submarine  cables.  Soles  of  shoes, 
water  pipes,  goloshes,  golf  balls,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  put  on 
account  of  its  elasticity  and  impermeability 
to  water.  It  can  be  readily  boiled  down, 
and  Is  invaluable  for  taking  casts  in  which 
a sharp  outline  is  needed.  It  is  used  for 
examining  the  bores  of  guns,  the  smallest 
defects  being  clearly  shown  on  the 
casts. 

GUY,  THOMAS,  b.  in  London,  ICll, 
d.  1724  ; best  known  as  the  founder  of 
Guy’s  Hospital,  was  the  son  of  a lighterman 
and  coal-dealer.  In  IGCS  he  set  up  as  a 
bookseller,  dealing  chiefly  in  Bible.s. 
Successful  speculations  in  South  Sea  Stock 
enabled  him  to  amass  a fortune  of  nearly 
half-a-raillion  sterling.  In  his  business 
dealings  he  showed  a certain  amount  of 
parsimony,  but  at  his  death  he  left  nearly 
£300,000  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  and 
endowment  of  the  hospital  that  bears  his 
name.  Many  public  charities  benefited 
considerably  by  his  wealth. 

GY'GES,  king  of  Lydia,  668-62C  B.O. 
According  to  the  legend  in  Plato,  he  was 
a herdsman  who  discovered  a magic  ring 
by  which  he  could  render  himself  invisible. 
With  its  aid  he  assassinated  the  king  of 
Lydia  and  seized  the  sceptre. 

GYPSUM,  or  calcium  sulphate,  is  a 
widely  distributed  rock  mineral  which 
exists  under  various  names  according  to 
the  forms  and  arrangement  taken  by  its 
crystals.  Selenite  and  satinspar  are  both 
transparent,  and  consist  of  well-defined 
crystals.  Alabaster,  used  so  much  in 
decorative  building,  is  translucent  and 
very  easily  worked.  Ordinary  gy|)sum, 
when  ground  to  powder,  makes  a good 
manure  for  grass  lands.  Gypsum,  on 
being  heated  to  a high  temperature,  be- 
comes Plaster  of  Paris,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  gypsum  deposits  of 
Montmartre,  Paris, 

HAARLEM,  a town  in  North  Holland. 
Dutch  bulbs  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  surrounding  district,  and  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  bleaching  fields.  It  sur- 


rendered to  the  i .i'.rds  in  157.3.  after  TT  ATT.,  small,  rour.  i ; e, c;  No 
a siege  of  seven  mo.nth3,  and  2,000  citizeas  sitisfacrory  exi  larui'ion’of  its  or_'.n  Laa 
were  put  to  death.  Between  this  town  > bee.o  mren,  but  it  mav  be  r r the 

and  Amsterdam  was  formerly  a lake  sudden  coxin:z  of  t:.e  ;n  vLt  air 

26  miles  in  length,  named  the  Haivlem  to  below  the  treezinz  noir.t.  tv  ti.--  t asTize 
J/eer.  It  was  drained  in  1840-5.3,  and  D of  an  ele-ctrri  ' .rren:  ti.rouA  t-e  atruos- 
now  a fertile  plain.  pnere.  It  fjil’.-  ...edy  in  -aii.mer.  usually 

HABEAS  CORPUS.  B‘''fer  to /’■"'•'.r.  f iring  a tu un  ier-t-..rm,  an  1 i- 
HADDOCK,  a fish  that  frequents  in  destructive  in  .vinn  ai.  i drv  c , .m^ries. 
shoals  the  European  and  North  American  HAIR.  MANUFACTURES  CF.  '.niirs 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  T;iey  a^  are  stuflei  with  short  h.  r-^-.niir.  and  v-loth 
caught  principally  witli  trawl  nets,  but  p.;  woven  fror.n  lonz  norse-'isir  and  the 
also  by  small  liric-.  The  Briti-n  ■'•utc'.  i--  ^ of  tee  At.zori  an  1 <itaer  zoats.  I'clt. 
worth  about  two  million  pounds  annua. .7.  f >r  roofing  an  i f»_:'-‘innr  for  pit^.  is 
! Whilst  much  is  con  umei  fiesli,  muc.h  manufact’ure  j from  cow-hair.  h.ra-.hes 
j also  is  .smoked.  for  paintincr  lire  rn.iJe  from  tl.;e  h of  the 

HADDON  HALL,  an  ancient  r'-sidcnce  camel  and  ani  clothes  and  ither 

of  the  Manners  far.nily,  situate  1 in  Derbv-  brushes  from  nor 

shire.  It  is  of  cn-at ‘antiquarian  inte.-^  -t.  HAKLUYT.  RICHARD.  ’ . 1'',::  i.  iclo  ; 

HADES  fha-des),  was.  among  tiip  .jlent  the  first  hi-ion  m of  Knr.I-: 

Greeks  and  Ptoman-c,  the  cro<d  of  the  - He.  nn  intimate  friend  of  rir  \.  ...u  r 
regions,  and  then  the  nnri.e  of  t..c  If  •.leirii,  gave  bv  liis  writings  a 

below,  in  wLicii  dwelt  tne  shnU's?  of  the  in.-  etas  to  colonisation.  He  wr  'te 

dead.  In  the  New  ’lest.imcnt  it  is  tue  * I'iveri  Vovares  tou.'hir.r  t'n.e  Di~  -rv 
place  of  all  departed  .■^i-irits,  in  which  of  .Vmeri.m.”  an  i “ i’rincipii  Navir  .'.  r.-, 
they  await  the  judsraent  d iv.  ' Vovares.  and  DA  •■•.ene.;  of  tiie  Knrliaa 

HADJ,  or  HAJJ,  a juLTir.iace.  Nation  male  ly  s<a  or  over  i.and  . . . . 

a rule  it  means  Dif  rreat  pikn-iinace  oi  witliin  t.h  - com.nv-s  vi  tl.<^  1.500 

-Moslems,  which  Is  of  cour-j^  t.»  Mis-.  a.  ycir-.  ’ 

anrl  must  be  perfornn  i t l a-:  one*-  ! v H.AL.ACHA.  TiJm'id. 

every  believer  possc-.>^^.-i  r.f  t;.c  i..  cdful  HALBERT,  an  axe.  with  .a  pchue.!  head 

means  and  stren'r*,..  Thcrr-after.  ti  e 1 often  nvich  orn.an:'  ntc  1.  fixo'.l  upon 
pil'zrim  is  ctUitled  t * ^tylo  himself  h.andle  live  or  six  fe.'t  lo!!r.  It  was 

‘‘  H.adji.”  Tlie  n.iine  Hadji  is  also  rtv.'-n  j much  use  I in  the  ct-ntury  by  the  foot 

to  any  E.nstern  r.-  rktian  who  makes,  the  so'.  ii<'rs  of  \V.?s'e’-n  Europe, 
pilrriinago  to  .lenisalem.  [ HALCYON  DAYS,  cairn.  laracefal  times. 

I HAECKEL,  ERNST,  b.  1S31.  a German  Ilal  -ron  ls  tli-  .'.m  iimt  iln-ek  name  for  tne 

j scientist,  whoso  works  on  rr  li  ’i'Ui  and  i kinclisher.  This  l ir  1 was  reputed  to 

l)liilosophy  ('■■specially  “ Tne  Kiddle  of  the  I build  it.s  rest  r.po:!  Uie  se.»,  lay  an  i hatch 
I'niverse  are  widely  rc;ni.  E\'rm<  rly.  ito  egers  during  fourteen  d.ay.s,  about 
profc.s,snr  of  Zoolorv  at  .Iona  b'niversitv.  1 December  21sr.  Tne  sea  w.is  .-aid  to  be 
I HEMATITE.  See  Iron.  j calm  'lurinr  tlms  rerio  i. 

I HADRIAN,  i^ce  Adrian.  \ HALE.  SIR  MATTHF.W.  b.  in  Gloucvs- 

HAGADA.  ,^ee  Talmud.  tersture,  Hei.*,  J.  ; .i  f.unous  iuure  an  I 

I HAGGARD,  HENRY  RIDER,  ?».  in  Nor-  I chief  justice.  He  u .ls  a rreai  siu  ieut  in 
j folk,  1856;  a |iopiilar  novoli.st.  Atnonr  his  ' all  branches  of  km. ’■  ie.'.re,  ati  1 wrote 
numerous  works  are”  Allan  Qimts rmaii>,”  tniracrous  wor'fcs,  ostuvially  ui'oti  Law  and 

“ .Ic.ss,”  ‘‘She,”  and  "King  Solomon’s  History.  Many  of  lus  m tnuvripus  ar« 

.Mines."  He  is  a gn-at  .'irriculturi-t.  a!;  I still  preserve  ! in  the  library  of  Lincoln's 
liuswTitten  a.stand.inl  work  on  tliesiii  ;,-  t.  i lun. 


HAGGIS,  a favourite  Scotch  dish.  'Tlie 
heart,  lights,  and  liver  of  a sheep  are 
chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  oatmeal, 
suet,  and  spices.  The  whole  is  plawd  in 
a sheep’s  stom.ach  and  boiled  Icf  three  or 
more  hours. 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  a division  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  These  are  divided  into 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Holy 
Writings  or  Hagiographa.  The  list 
named  consists  of  the  P.salms,  Proverbs. 
Song  of  Solomon,  Eocle.si.astcs,  Job,  Kuth. 
Lamentations,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra. 
Nehcmiah,  and  the  Chronicles.  In  earlier 
times  this  title  was  applied  only  to  the 
first  four  named. 

HAGUE.  THE.  the  seat  of  government 
of  Holland.  It  is  a well-built  city  witli 
a population  of  above  200.000.  Numerous 
Dutch  pictures  are  preserved  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Ih-inco  of  Oran,ge  and  in  the  Museum. 
Charles  II.  sot  sail  for  England  in  1660, 
fromScheveniagen,  now  a boautiful  seaside 
resort  about  four  miles  distant.  .Vt 
Ryswiek,  about  two  miles  south-east, 
a treaty  was  signed  in  1607  between 
William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.  The 
International  Peace  Conference  of  1899 
met  hero  and  arranged  for  the  constitution 
of  an  Arbitr.ation  Court.  This  tribunal 
has  already  amicably  settled  two  disputes ; 
the  one,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico ; and  tlie  otlier,  certain  questions 
concerning  the  Yenezuelan  ditliculty. 

HAHNEMANN,  CHRISTIAN  FRIED- 
RICH, b.  in  Saxony,  1755,  d.  1813;  a 
Germ.an  physician,  w'l\o  founded  the 
system  of  medicine  n.amed  honiosiopathy. 
.His  great  work,  " Tlie  t'>rganon  of  Rational 
Medicine,”  was  published  in  1810. 


j HALF-PAY.  an  allowance  gr.iiue>l  to 
I naval  an  i military  commis-ioned  olBct  rs 
I who  are  not  .ictually  serving.  In  the 
, ar  nv  it  i->  c.illeJ  retire  i pay.  but  th.> 
n.uure  of  tin?  psyment  i-;  the  same.  I'cing 
.1  kind  of  reMining  fee  in  ease  the  holder’s 
services  ar?'  .again  re.jnire-1.  Thus  a 
i rc'orve  of  olli  'crs  is  Inuit  r.n. 

I HALIBURTON.  THOMAS  CHANDLER. 
b.  in  Nova  ."cotia,  IT'.Hb  d.  1S65.  at  Isle- 
worth.  He  w;is  a judge  in  Nov.a  Scotia,  hut 
spent  much  of  lus  life  in  England.  He  was 
I tlie  first  author  wlio  list'd  the  .\Tneric.an 
I dialoi't.  His  principal  works  art'.  ” The 
Glockmaker,”  or  Sariiigs  and  Doings  of 
Sam  Slick  of  Sliokviile,  ’’  The  IxMter  Rag 
of  the  Great  Western,"  and  " Sain  >liok’s 
Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In>itances.’’ 

HALIDON  HILL,  near  I'erwiok,  where 
Edward  HI.  defeatCvl  the  .'^cots  in  1333 
and  captured  Rerwick. 

HALIFAX.  (1)  -V  Yorkshire  town, 
wliose  princiiial  industry,  aided  by  plenti- 
ful coal  and  abundant  wafer  i^ower,  is 
tlie  Tiianuf.u'tnro  of  woollen  gtxids.  It 
enjovs  exeellent  means  of  oommiinication 
with  tlie  portvS  of  Liverjmol  and  Hull. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.)  (21  The 
winter  port  of  Canada,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
with  a population  of  above  tO.tXXb  In  its 
inagniticent  liarboiir  all  tlie  tleets  of  tlie 
worl.l  could  anchor  at  once.  It  is  a station 
of  the  Rritish  North  Atlantic  lUvt.  and 
lines  of  steamships  sail  from  its  port  to 
Europe  and  many  parts  of  America.  It 
has  railway  oommiinication  with  the 
United  States,  Quebec,  and  Ontario.  Its 
manufactiiree  .are  imporhant,  and  include 
machinery  and  cotton  and  woollet 
goods. 
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HALL,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  See  under 
**  Explorers  ” in  Index. 

HALLAM,  HENRY,  h.  at  Windsor,  1777, 
d.  1859  ; one  of  England’s  greatest  histo- 
rians, He  wTote  three  works,  which 
are  stUl  considered  authorities  upon  the 
subject:  “View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,”  in  1818  ; “ The 
Constitutional  History  of  England  from 
the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death 
of  George  IL,”  in  1827;  and  “Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,”  in 
1888. 

HALLAM,  ARTHUR  HENRY,  6.  1811, 
d.  suddenly  at  Vienna,  1833  ; a son  of 
Henry  Haliam,  and  a young  man  of  great 
promise.  Alfred  Tennyson,  of  whom  he 
was  an  intimate  friend,  and  to  whose 
sister  he  was  engaged,  wrote  “ In  Me- 
moriam  ” in  his  honour. 

HALLEY,  EDMUND,  b.  in  London,  1656, 
d.  1 742  • ' a great  astronomer  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Isaac  Newton.  _ He 
discovered  that  the  comet  of  1682,  since 
called  Halley’s,  was  probably  the  same 
that  had  appeared  in  1607  and  in  1531. 
He  calculated  that  it  should  return  about 
1758.  It  did  so  in  1759,  and  was  last  seen 
in  1910.  He  showed  that  many  comets 
belonged  to  the  Solar  System  and  travelled 
in  elliptical  orbits,  and  this  removed  many 
superstitions  connected  with  them.  He 
used  the  transit  of  Venus  to  measure  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and 
mapped  out  350  of  the  southern  stars. 
(See  Comet.') 

HALL-MARKS.  See  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary. 

HALLOWEEN  (October  Slst),  the  eve 
of  All  Hallows,  or  All  Saints’  Day.  In 
Scotland  it  used  to  be  a general  time 
of  merrymaking  as  shown  in  Burns’s 
“ Halloween.” 

HALLUCINATION.  See  Illusion. 

HALO.  (1)  A circle  of  light  surround- 
ing the  sun  or  moon.  It  is  probably  due 
to  refraction  of  the  light  by  tiny  ice  crystals 
present  in  the  intervening  air.  Rainbows, 
fog-bows,  and  “ mountain  spectres  ” are 
due  to  a similar  cause.  (2)  In  religious 
art  the  “ nimbus,”  or  circle  of  golden  light 
surrounding  the  head  of  ttie  person 
represented. 

HAM  AN,  a favourite  of  King  Ahasuerus 
of  Persia.  He  planned  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Jews  that  he  might  slay  Mordecai. 
Queen  Esther  defeated  his  object,  and  he 
was  hanged  upon  the  fifty  feet  gallows 
prepared  for  Mordecai. 

HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  and  the 
chief  port  of  Germany,  situated  on  the 
Elbe,  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  Steam- 
ships communicate  with  almost  all  parts, 
and  the  Hamburg- American  Line  possesses 
the  largest  mercantile  fleet  in  the  world. 
Its  internal  trade  by  means  of  the  river, 
canals  and  railways  is  enormous.  The 
value  of  its  commerce  is  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  London,  New  York,  and  Liverpool. 
Its  manufactures,  with  a population  ex- 
ceeding 750,000,  are  very  varied  and 
important. 

HAMELIN,  PIPER  OP,  the  subject  of 
a ]3tb  century  story  used  by  Browning  in 
his  well-known  poem.  He  charmed  and 
destroyed  the  rats  of  Hamelin,  in  Hanover. 
He  was  refused  his  fee,  and,  in  revenge,  led, 
by  means  of  his  pipe,  the  town  children 
to  a neighbouring  hill,  which  opened,  and 
the  child^ren  followed  him  through  it. 

HAMILTON,  LADY,  b.  1762,  d.  1815  ; 
the  humbly  born  and  beautiful  wife  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  ambassador  to 
Naples.  She  is  principally  remember^ 
on  account  of  her  intimate  friendship 
with  Nelson.  She  died  at  Calais,  after 
a life  of  many  vicissitudes,  in  great 
poverty  tlirough  extravagancy  leaving 
one  daughter,  named  Horatia. 


HAMILTON,  PATRICK,  b.  1504,  d. 
1528  ; a Scottish  reformer  and  martyr. 
He  visited  Germany,  where  he  spent  some 
time  with  Martin  Luther.  On  his  return, 
he  was  burned  at  the  stake  as  a heretic, 
at  St.  Andrews. 

H AMLET,  one  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedi^, 
named  after  the  principal  character  in 
the  play.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Elsinore, 
in  Denmark,  and  the  story  is  based  upon 
an  ancient  Danish  legend. 

HAMOAZE,  the  channel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Plym,  in  Devonshire,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tainar.  Devonport  stands  upon  its 
eastern  shore. 

HAMPDEN,  JOHN,  b.  1594,  d.  1643  ; 
a Buckinghamshire  gentleman  who  refused 
to  pay  ship-money  in  1635.  He  was  an 
energetic  and  determined  opponent  of 
Charles  I.,  and  a member  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  entered  the  field,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Chalgrove  Field, 
near  Oxford. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a county  in  the  south  of 
England,  principally  remarkable  for  its 
marine  and  rural  beauty,  with  an  area  of 
above  1,600  square  miles.  The  Solent  and 
Spithead  separate  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
the  mainland,  and  Portsmouth  Harbour 
and  Southampton  Water  are  the  chief 
inlets.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Itchen  and  Avon.  The  North  Dowms 
traverse  the  north  of  the  county,  and  the 
New  Forest  is  situated  in  the  south-west. 
The  county  town  is  Winchester,  with  a fine 
cathedral  and  an  ancient  public  school. 
The  other  important  towirs  are  South- 
ampton, a prominent  port;  Portsmouth, 
the  first  naval  station  of  the  Empire ; 
and  Bournemouth,  a pleasant  watering 
place. 

HAMPTON  COURT,  a royal  palace, 
situated  near  Bushey  Park,  and  15  miles 
from  London,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  appropriated  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
a favourite  royal  home  until  the  reign  of 
George  rv.,  and  Edward  VI.  was  bom  there. 
In  1604  an  unsuccessful  conference  was 
held  there  between  the  Bishops  and  the 
Puritans,  but  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Bible  was  then  projected.  Private 
apartments  in  it  are  now  granted  by  the 
sovereign  to  certain  selected  pei-sons. 
The  finest  rooms  are  the  great  Hall  and 
adjoining  chambers.  Its  important  art 
treasures  include  Lely’s  portraits,  Kneller’s 
portraits,  and  examples  by  Holbein  and 
West. 

HANDEL,  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  b.  in 

Saxony,  1685,  d.  in  London,  1759  ; a world- 
renowned  musician,  buried  in  the  Poets’ 
Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He, 
quite  early,  showed  exceptional  musical 
ability,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  fa- 
vourite study  at  Halle,  Hamburg,  and  the 
musical  centres  of  Italy  until  1710.  He 
then  became  Chapel-master  to  George, 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  followed  his 
royal  master  to  England,  1714,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Handel  wrote 
many  operas,  now  forgotten,  and  made  a 
gallant  but  most  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
establish  Italian  Opera  in  London.  His 
title  to  fame  rests  mainly  upon  his  ora- 
torios, of  which  he  produced  nineteen 
between  1736  and  1751  ; among  them 
being  the  Messiah,  Israel  in  Egypt,  Samson, 
Judas  Maccabseus,  and  Saul. 

HANDFASTING,  a form  of  marriage 
once  common  in  Scotland,  in  which  a man 
and  woman  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  by  word  of  mouth.  The  union 
lasted  for  a year  and  a day,  after  which 
the  parties  were  free  to  separate  or  be 
formally  married.  Betroth^  was  called 
“ handfasting  ” in  former  centuries. 

HANDICAPPING,  the  putting  of  com- 
petitors In  a game  or  contest  upon  an 
equality,  by  imposing  penalties  upon  the 


more  powerful  or  skilful.  Time  allow- 
ances, based  upon  tonnage  and  sail  area, 
are  granted  in  a yacht  race,  and  in  a motor 
car  contest  upon  weight  and  horse-power. 
See  Horse  Racing, 

HANG-CHAU,  a port  of  China,  situated 
south  of  Shanghai,  and  connected  with 
Tientsin  by  the  Grand  Canal.  Its  com- 
merce is  very  considerable,  and  a large 
proportion  of  its  700,000  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  silk  manufacture. 

HANKOW,  a treaty  port  of  China, 
situated  on  the  Y ang-tse-kiang,  above 
600  miles  from  the  sea.  It,  with  a popula- 
tion approaching  a million,  is  the  centre 
of  the  tea  growing  districts,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  trading  towns  in  the  world. 

HANNIBAL,  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
in  history.  In  218  B.C.,  when  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  he  marched  with  100,000  men 
from  Carthagena,  in  Spain,  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  followed  the  Rhone,  and  led  his 
troops  over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  He  arrived 
in  Italy,  after  a journey  of  five  months, 
with  26,000  men,  yet  he  maintained  a war 
in  Italy  against  Rome  for  fifteen  years, 
often  completely  defeating  its  armies,  and 
shaking  its  power  to  the  very  foundations. 
He  was  at  last  compelled  to  withdraw  to 
Carthage,  and  was  finally  defeated  by 
Scipio,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  202  B.C. 

HANNINGTON,  JAMES,  b.  atHurstpier- 
point,  in  1847,  d.  in  Uganda,  1885  ; the 
first  bishop  of  Equatorial  East  Africa, 
In  1882  he  went  as  a missionary  to  East 
Africa,  but  ill-health  compelled  him  to 
come  to  England-  In  1885  he  returned 
as  Bishop,  and  while  trying  to  discovCT 
a newroute  from  Mombasa  to  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Mwanga, 
king  of  Uganda,  and  put  to  death. 

HANOVER,  a province  of  Prussia. 
The  rivers  Ems,  Weser,  and  Elbe  drain 
it,  and  the  Harz  Mountains  occupy  its 
southern  district.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  mining. 
Hanover,  the  capital  and  the  birthplace  of 
Sir  William  Herschel,  has  a population  of 
above  230,000.  It  is  interesting  from  its 
connection  with  England.  The  Elector, 
George  Lewis,  became  George  I.  of  England 
in  1714.  He  w'as  the  son  of  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and 
grand-daughter  of  James  I.  The 
sovereigns  of  England  were  rulers  of 
Hanover,  which  became  a kingdom  in 
1814,  until  1837.  Victoria  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession  by  the  Salio 
Law,  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  being 
the  nearest  male  heir,  became  its  king.  In 
the  Prusso-Austrian  war  of  1866  Hanover 
supported  Austria,  and  in  consequence 
the  king  was  deposed  and  the  kingdom 
armexed  by  Prussia, 

HANSARD,  LUKE,  b.  at  Norwich,  1752, 
d.  1828,  founder  of  a great  printing  business, 
and  printer  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1774  to  1828.  The 
official  records  of  that  House  are  still 
referred  to  as  “ Hansard.” 

HANSEATIC  LEAGUE,  a confederation 
of  German  towns,  formed  in  the  13th 
century  for  mutual  protection  and  for  the 
promotion  of  commercial  privileges.  The 
most  important  members,  which  at  one 
time  numbered  ninety  fi^  cities,  were 
Hamburg,  Ltibeck,  and  Bremen.  It 
exerted  great  influence  throughout  Europe 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

HANSOM,  OSEPH,  b.  at  York,  1803, 
d.  1882;  an  architect  and  the  inventor 
of  the  Patent  Safety  Cab  which  bears  hia 
name. 

HANWAY,  JONAS,  b.  at  Portsmouth, 
1712,  d.  1786  ; a traveller,  merchant,  and 
philanthropist.  In  1753  he  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  Russia  and 
Persia.  From  that  time  he  settled  ta 
London,  and  was  unceasingly  engaged  in 
philanthropic  work,  chiefly  for  the 
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children  of  the  poor,  for  whom  he  founded 
Sunday  Schools.  He  was  the  first  man, 
cunid  mnch  derision,  to  use  an  umbrella 
In  the  streets  of  London. 

HAPSBURG,  HOUSE  OF,  the  imperial 
family  of  Austria,  whose  ancestors  held 
the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aar.  Prom  the  time  of  Count  Albert, 
in  1153,  the  family  increased  its  possessions 
and  power,  so  that  in  1273  Count  Eudolph 
was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.  Prom 
him  were  descended,  through  Marla 
Tlieresa,  the  Austrian  royal  house,  and 
also  the  family  which  ruled  Spain  from 
1516  to  1700. 

HARA-KIRI,  or  “ happy  dispatch,” 
the  Japanese  method  of  committing 
enforced  suicide.  This  was  done  by  a 
self-inflicted  but  superficial  cut  across  the 
belly,  followed  either  by  a deadly  cut 
across  the  throat  by  the  victim’s  own 
hand,  or  by  the  .stroke  of  a sword  dealt 
by  a friend's  hand,  severing  the  head 
from  the  body.  The  custom  is  now 
obsolete. 

HARCOURT,  SIR  WILLIAM  VERNON, 

6.  1827.  d.  1904,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  lieutenants 
and  disciples,  gained  high  honours  at 
Cambridge  University,  became  a Q.C.  in 
twelve  years  after  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  gained  celebrity  by  his  writings  signed 
” Historicus.”  He  became  Solicitor- 
General  in  1873,  and  thereafter  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  Liberal  governments 
till  his  death.  Many  thought  he  should 
have  been  Prime  Minister  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s retirement. 

HARDINGE,  HENRY,  VISCOUNT,  6. 

Wrothara,  1785,  d.  1856;  Governor-General 
of  India  from  1844  to  1848.  He  served  with 
distinction  through  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Prussian  Staff 
during  the  Waterloo  Campaign.  When 
Governor-General  of  India  he  served 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  the  Sikh  War, 
and  for  his  services  was  created  Viscount 
Hardinge  of  Lahore,  with  a pension  of 
£3,000  per  annum  for  three  lives.  He 
was  Commander-in-Chief  when  the 
Crimean  War  broke  out,  and  was  appointed 
a Field  Marshal. 

HARDWAR,  a small  town  situated  upon 
the  upper  Ganges.  The  largest  fair  in 
Hindustan  is  held  here  towards  the  end  of 
March,  at  the  time  of  a religious  festival 
attended  by  about  250,000  people. 

HARDY,  THOMAS,  h.  near  Dorchester, 
1840  ; a popular  novelist.  Many  of  his 
numerous  novels  have  been  translated 
into  foreign  languages.  His  best  known 
works  are,  Par  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,”  and  “Tess  of  the  D’Urber- 
villes.” 

HARE,  a fleet  and  timid  animal,  ever 
watchful  against  dangers  wliich  threaten 
it  from  birds  and  beasts,  while  hiding  in 
its  " form.”  It  is  found  in  many  parte  of 
Europe  and  the  West  of  Asia,  at  The  Cape, 
and  in  Arctic  Regions.  It  pairs  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  when  it  exhibits  great 
pugnacity,  and  four  or  five  litters,  each  of 
three  or  four  young,  called  leverets,  are 
born  by  the  end  of  August.  Tlie  sport  of 
catching  the  hare  with  greyhounds  is 
called  coursing.  When  so  chased  it  shows 
not  a little  ingenuity  in  choosing  a course 
to  thwart  and  baffle  its  pursuers. 

HAREM,  the  portion  of  a Mohammedan’s 
dwelling  set  apart  for  his  wives  and  for- 
bidden to  strangers  ; also  the  term  applied 
to  the  wives  and  their  attendants.  These 
wives,  limited  by  the  Koran  to  four,  live 
ft  duU,  monotonous  life  of  sewing  and 
Bpinning,  only  enlivened  by  such  simple 
amusements  as  singing  and  dancing. 

HARGRAVES,  EDMUND  HAMMOND, 
the  discoverer  of  gold  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  Australia,  iu  1851.  He  wms  led  to 
^aspect  ite  presence  from  tiio  evident 


similarity  in  geological  character  to 
California,  from  which  he  had  just  come. 

HARGREAVES,  JAMES,  d.  1778  ; the 
inventor,  about  1763,  of  the  spinning 
jenny,  by  which  eight  threads  could  be 
spun  at  once.  The  Blackburn  spinners 
destroyed  his  jenny  and  his  house,  so  he 
removed  to  Nottingham. 

HARLECH,  a towm  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  in  MerionethsMre.  The 
Yorkists  captured  it  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  in  consequence  the  Welsh 
National  Air,  “ The  March  of  the  Men  of 
Harlech,”  was  composed. 

HARLEIAN  MANUSCRIPTS.  Robert 
Harley,  first  earl  of  Oxford,  after  his 
dis^aco  under  George  I.,  devoted  himself 
to  increasing  the  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  he  had  already  begun. 
His  son,  Edward,  added  to  it,  and  after  _ 
his  death  his  widow  sold  the  collection  to  ' 
the  nation  for  the  nominal  sum  of  £10.000.  \ 
It  contains  about  22.000  volumes  and ; 
documents,  and  is  lioused  at  the  British  j 
Museum.  i 

HARLEQUIN,  a mute  actor  in  a panto- 
mime. He  is  clothed  in  tight-fitting 
parti-coloured  garments,  and  is  supposed  I 
to  be  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  hi.s  ' 
faithful  wife.  Columbine.  With  a magic  ; 
wand  he  plays  tricks,  and  defends : 
Columbine  from  the  pantaloon  and  the : 
clown. 

HARLEY,  ROBERT,  h.  in  London,  1661.  ' 
d.  1724 ; a minister  of  Queen  Anne, 
a patron  of  literature,  and  a cousin  of 
Mrs.  Masham,  Queen  Anne’s  favourite. 
He  hold  many  high  offices,  and  was  created 
Earl  of  Oxford.  In  1715  he,  through  his 
uncertain  action  on  tlie  accession  of 
George  I.,  was  impeached  of  high  treason 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  until  1717 
After  a public  trial  by  the  House  of  Lord.-? 
he  was  acquitted,  and  lived  in  private 
until  his  death.  See  Harleian  Maiiiiscripts. 

HARMATTAN,  a hot,  dry  wind  which 
blows  from  the  Saliara  to  tlie  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  from  January  to  March.  It 
seriously  affects  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
but  causes  fevers  to  abate. 

HARMONICS,  or  OVERTONES,  See 
Olossan/  of  Musiccd  Terms. 

HAROLD,  6.  about  1021,  d.  1066  ; the 
last  Saxon  king  of  England.  After  the 
death  of  liis  father,  Earl  Godwin,  in  1053, 
he  and  his  brotliers  gradually  brought  all 
England,  except  Mercia,  under  their  sway. 
In  1066,  on  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  he  was  chosen  king.  He  was 
immediately  called  upon  to  resi.st  two 
invasions  : the  one  by  his  brother,  Tostig, 
and  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  both  of 
whom  ho  defeated  and  slew  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  Yorkshire  ; the  other  by  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  defeated  and 
slew  him  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

HARP,  an  ancient  stringed  musical 
instrument,  played  with  the  fingers.  It  is 
mentioned  frequently  iu  the  Bible,  and 
the  harps  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
were  famous  in  early  times.  The  double 
action  pedal  harp  has  seven  pedals,  which 
are  operated  by  the  foot,  and  forty-three 
strings  by  the  fingers. 

HARPOON,  a kind  of  barbed  javelin 
or  spear  used  for  piercing  whales  and 
preventing  their  escape.  It  consists  of 
a shank  about  2 feet  long  with  a barbed 
head,  into  which  fitted  a wooden  shaft 
when  harpoons  were  throwm  by  hand. 
Now  they  are  discharged  from  guns  and 
the  shaft  has  a slot  in  which  works  an  iron 
ring  attached  to  tlie  rope  which  checks  the 
whale’s  progress. 

HARPY,  (1)  a fabulous,  filthy,  winged 
creature,  mentioned  in  Homer  and  Vugil 
and  described  as  a ravenous  bird  with 
sharp  claws,  and  with  the  head  of  a woman 
whose  face  is  pale  with  hunger.  (2)  A 
fabulous  creature  appearing  in  heraldry 


as  a vulture  with  the  head  and  breast  of  a 
woman.  (3)  The  largest  of  the  eagle  tribe, 
found  in  the  tropical  parte  of  Sou'-i 
America.  (4)  Any  rapacious  or  ravenous 
C]r0^^\xir0 

HARQUEBUS.  See  Arquebus. 

HARRISON,  JOHN.  b.  at  Foulby,  in 
Yorkshire,  1693,  d.  1776,  a mechanician 
who  invented  the  chronometer  and  the 
“ gridiron  ” pendulum. 

HARROGATE,  an  inland  watering 
place,  with  a population  of  above  23.C  X), 
situated  about  24  miles  west  of  York. 
Ite  fine  baths  are  supplied  from  sulphur, 
chalybeate,  and  magnesia  springs,  and 
these  waters  are  recommended  for  rheu- 
matism, for  certain  skin  diseases,  and  for 
digestion  troubles. 

HARROWS,  agricultural  implement.-. 
'The  brake  harrow  has  a square  iron  r 
wooden  frame,  set  with  row.-:  of  iron  teeth 
pointing  downwards,  and  is  used  to  bre.ik 
up  and  smooth  ploushcd  land,  lue 
chain  harrow  consists  of  iron  rings,  and 
is  used  to  destroy  weeds  or  to  cover 
seeds. 

HARROW  SCHOOL,  one  of  the  four 
greatest  public  schools  of  Engiund, 
founded,  in  1571,  by  John  Lyon,  a yeo- 
man. When  Dr.  Word-wortli  resigned 
the  Head- mastership  in  18-14  there  were 
only  69  pupils.  Tlie  school  took  a new 
start  under  his  succe^r  (Dr.  Vnun'ia 
and  the  number  on  the  roll  now  exc  eds 
500. 

HARTE.  FRANCIS  BRET.  b.  in  New 
York  State,  1S39,  d.  11*02  : a popular 
American  wTiter  and  humorist.  In  1809 
he  published  liis  widely  read,  humorous 
poem,  “The  Heathen  Chinee; ’’  and 
among  his  numerous  works  are  “ The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  “ Out.  vsts  of 
Poker  Flat.”  “ Migglcs,”  and  “ Stories  iu 
Light  and  Shade.”  

HARUN-AL-RASHH),  “ A.aron  the 
Just,”  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  786-;'09.  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Eastern  Caliphs. 
His  authority  was  acknowledged,  more  or 
less,  from  the  Indus  to  tlie  Nile,  and  even 
across  North  Africa  to  Mount  .Ctlas.  The 
prosperity  of  his  caliph.ate  was  greatly  due 
to  the  able  rule  of  his  vizier,  Barmecidi;-. 
The  Caliph  figures  prominently  in  m.iny 
stories  of  the  “ Arabian  Nights.” 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  the  oldest, 
wealtliiest,  and  most  important  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  situated  at  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  Massacliusette.  The  Rev. 
John  Harvard  founded  it  in  1638. 

HARVEY,  WILLIAM,  b.  at  Folkestono, 
1578,  d.  1657  ; a celebrated  English 
doctor  who  discovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  wliich  was  suggested  to  him  by 
observing  the  valves  in  the  veins. 

HARZ  MOUNTAINS,  situated  in  the 
north-west  of  Germany,  the  loftiest  peak 
of  which,  the  Brocken,  is  nearly  4,000  feet 
high.  They  are  very  rich  in  minerals, 
including  lead,  iron,  silver,  copper,  zinc, 
sulphur,  and  a little  coal.  The  Brocken, 
in  ancient  legend,  as  adopted  by  Goethe 
in  “ Faust,”  w,as  the  annual  meeting  place 
of  all  German  demons  and  witclic^s.  The 
Spectre  of  the  Brocken  is  a celebrated 
optical  Ulusion. 

HASHISH,  a dnig  prepared  from  the 
gum  obtained  from  Indian  hemp.  It  is 
a narcotic  smoked  exten.sively  by  the 
Arabs,  and  ite  effects  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  opium.  In  India  an  in- 
toxicating ^iuk  called  bhang  is  made 
from  it. 

HASTINGS,  a fashionable  Sussex  water- 
ing place,  which  with  St  Leonards  has 
a sea  front  of  over  two  miles.  It  luis 
important  fisheries.  The  scene  of  the  fight 
in  1060  between  Harold  and  William  tlio 
Conqueror,  at  Senlac,  Is  about  8 miles 
distant.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p. 
902.) 
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HASTINGS,  WAERSF,  &.  at  Churchill, 
Oxfordshire,  1732,  d.  Daylesford,  1818 ; 
became  the  first  Governor-General  of 
India,  in  1773.  He  did  much  to  extend 
British  rule  in  India,  but  on  his  return 
to  England,  1785,  he  was  impeached  by- 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
extortion  and  cruelty.  The  trial  that 
ensued  was  prolonged  over  seven  years, 
and  is  famous  for  the  oratorical  speeches 
delivered  by  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Eox. 
It  resulted  fn  an  acquittal,  1795. 

HASTINGS,  WILLIAM,  LORD,  &. 
probably  1430,  d.  in  the  Tower,  1483  ; 
a firm  supporter  of  Edward  IV.,  by  whom 
he  was  made  a peer  and  endowed  with 
great  estates.  He  was  beheaded  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  without  trial,  by 
Bichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Bichard  III. 

HATCHaiENT,  or  ACHIS\nBMENT,  is 
a lozenge-shaped  panel  placed  on  the 
exterior  of  a house  after  the  death  of 
a member  of  a family  entitled  to  armorial 
bearings.  On  it  is  painted  the  coat  of 
arms,  so  as  to  indicate  the  rank,  sex,  and 
status  of  the  deceased. 

HATFIELD,  a small  town  in  Hertford- 
shire, about  17  miles  from  London. 
Elizabeth  was  Imng  at  Hatfield  when 
Mary  died.  The  estate  was  granted  by 
•Tames  I.  to  Sir  Bobert  Cecil,  -who  was 
created  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  built  the 
fine  mansion  known  as  Hatfield  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

HATTO,  an  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  been  eaten  by  rats 
at  Bingen  on  the  Bhine,  about  970,  as 
a punishment  for  his  cruelty  in  oppressing 
the  poor.  Southey’s  poem  has  made  the 
story  familiar.  “ The  Mouse  Tow'er,”  the 
scene  of  the  supposed  tragedy,  still  stands 
on  a small  island  in  the  Bhine. 

EAUSAS,  an  interesting  African  race  ■ 
li-ving  in  West  Africa,  chiefly  between  Lake 
Tchad  and  the  Biver  Niger.  They  are 
most  successful  traders,  wfith  trade  routes 
to  the  Mediten’anean  and  Bed  Seas  and 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  their  language  is 
spoken  by  upwards  of  15,000,000  people. 

HAVANA,  the  strongly  fortified  capital 
of  Cuba,  founded  by  Velasquez  in  1515. 
It  is  situated  upon  a splendid  harbour, 
and  -with  a population  of  above  270,000, 
is  commercially  the  most  important  town 
of  the  West  Indies.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and 
cigars  are  its  principal  exports.  It  was 
captured  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898. 

HAVELOCK,  SIR  HENRY,  &.  at  Bishop- 
Wearmouth,  l795,  d.  1857  ; a hero  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  He  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular War  and  went  to  India  in  18221  He 
took  part  in  the  Afghan  War  of  1838 
and  in  the  Sikh  War  of  1845.  When  the 
Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857  he  was  ordered 
to  AJlahabad.  He  relieved  Cawnpore, 
after  fighting  four  battles  in  eight  days, 
and  then  marched  to  Lucknow,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Sir  James  Outram.  They 
carried  relief  to  the  British  garrison,  but 
were  themselves  besieged  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  After  the 
Mutiny  he  was  created  a Baronet  and 
granted  a pension  of  £1,000,  but  he  died 
of  dysentery  while  preparing  to  leave  for 
England. 

HAVERGAL,  FRANCES  RIDLEY,  6. 

1836,  d.  1879,  a religious  -writer  and 
Christian  worker,  was  the  daughter  of 
E.ev.  William  Henry  Havergal,  wiio  had 
no  small  share  of  poetical  and  musical 
talent,  which  he  devoted  to  sacred  uses. 
Her  religious  -writings  in  poetry  and  prose 
are  marked  by  deep  devotion  to  Christ  and 
Hia  service.  The  “ Ministry  of  Song  ” 
has  been  repeatedly  republished.  Among 
her  hymns  are : — “ Thou  art  coming, 
O my  Sa-riour.”  “ Lord,  speak  to  me,” 
and  “ I gave  My  life  for  tlice.” 


HAVRE,  the  second  commercial  port 
of  France,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine.  It  is  strongly  fortified  and  has 
an  extensive  trade.  Its  important  manu- 
factures include  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
machinery,  glass,  and  tobacco ; population 
above  130,000. 

HAWAIIAN  or  SANDWICH  ISLANDS, 

twelve  in  number,  are  situated  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  largest  island, 
Hawaii,  are  several  active  volcanoes. 
European  domestic  animals  thrive  well, 
and  excellent  sugar,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
coffee  are  produced.  Honolulu,  the 
capital,  and  a station  of  the  United  States 
Pacific  Cable,  has  considerable  trade. 
The  islands  were  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1778,  and  annexed  by  the 
United  States  in  1898.  It  was  at  Hawaii 
that  Captain  Cook  was  killed. 

HAWKE,  EDWARD  (Admiral  Lord 
Hawke),  b.  1705,  d.  1781,  was  the  son  of  a 
lawyer.  Entering  the  navy  at  an  early 
age,  he  found  himself  a commander  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine.  In  1747,  off  Belleisle, 
and  in  1759,  in  Quiberon  Bay,  he  inflicted 
ruinous  defeats  on  the  French  fleets.  His 
seiwices  were  rewarded  with  a pension  of 
£2,000  a year  and  a peerage. 

HAWKINS,  ANTHONY  HOPE.  See 

Hope,  Anthony. 

HAWKINS,  SIR  HENRY,  h.  1817, 
a celebrated  lawyer  and  judge,  was 
educated  at  Bedford  School.  Called  to 
the  Bar  in  1843,  he  became  Q.C.  in  1858. 
and  took  part  in  the  leading  cases  of  the 
succeeding  years,  including  the  “ Tich- 
borne  ” case,  in  which  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Made  a judge  in 
1876,  he  held  that  position  till  1899, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  made  a peer 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Brampton. 

HAWKINS,  SIR  JOHN,  seaman  and 
navigator,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  sea- 
dogs,  was  born  at  Plymouth  about  1520. 
He  holds  the  unfortunate  distinction  of 
being  the  fikst  Englishman  to  engage  in  the 
slave  trade,  taking  negroes  from  Africa  to 
sell  in  the  West  Indies.  He  acted  as  vice- 
admiral  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1588,  and  was  knighted  for  his  services. 
The  non-success  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  in  the  West  Indies  proved  a 
great  blow  to  him,  and  he  died  of  fatigue 
and  disappointment  on  board  his  ship  off 
Porto  Rico  in  1595. 

HAViTKING.  See  Falconry. 

HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL,  b.  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  1804,  d.  1864,  a 
famous  American  author,  who,  after 
graduating  at  Bowdoin  College,  lived  for 
some  years  at  his  old  home,  studying 
and  writing.  In  1837  his  “ T-wice-told 
Tales  ” showed  the  world  that  a new 
genius  had  arisen,  but  not  till  much  later 
did  popularity  attend  him.  “Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,”  “ The  Scarlet 
Letter,”  and  the  “ House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  ” are  among  his  most  character- 
isi^xo  works 

" HAYDN,"  JOSEPH,  b.  1732,  d.  1809,  was 
the  son  of  a poor  Austrian  peasant.  His 
fine  voice  gained  him  admission  as  choris- 
ter in  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral,  Vienna. 
Eor  thirty  years  Haydn  was  director  of 
music  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  on  whose  death 
he  came  to  London.  To  this  -visit  we 
may  be  said  to  owe  bis  beautiful  oratorio 
of  “ The  Creation.”  Haydn’s  musical 
works  are  numerous,  and  his  influence  on 
the  art  of  music  is  generally  recognised. 

HAYDON,  BENJAMIN  ROBERT,  b.  at 
Plymouth,  1786,  d.  1846,  an  historical 
painter.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  in  1807  his  first  picture, 
“ Joseph  and  Mary  in  Egypt,”  was  ex- 
hibited. From  this  time  bis  success  as 
a painter  was  assured,  but  bickerings  with 
I the  Academy,  and  inability  to  keep  free 
I Irom  debt,  made  his  life  a burden,  and  at 


last  he  shot  himself.  His  best  picture  is 
the  “ Judgment  of  Solomon.” 

HAYTI  or  H.AITI,  the  second  largest 
of  the  West  Indiian  Islands,  divided  into 
two  republics — Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 
In  the  former,  the  negroes  are  in  a vast 
preponderance,  and  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment are  in  the  crudest  condition.  In 
San  Domingo,  the  whites  and  half-breeds 
form  the  majority  of  the  population,  and 
the  government  is  fairly  stable  and  the 
country  prosperous. 

HAZLITT,  WILLIAM,  b.  1778,  d.  1830, 
critic  and  essayist,  was  educated  for  a 
Unitarian  minister,  but  early  took  to 
literature.  He  contributed  much  to 
newspapers.  His  poetical  and  dramatic 
criticisms  are  highly  valued,  the  chief 
being  “ Characters  of  Shakespeare’s 
Plays,”  “ Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,” 
and  “ Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth.” 

HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN,  a name 
given  to  the  old  tolbooth  or  jail  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  adopted  by  Scott  as  the  title 
of  one  of  his  novels. 

HEARTS  OP  OAK,  a friendly  society 
instituted  1842.  It  has  nearly  300,000 
members,  and  an  income  (1905)  of  £670,000 
with  a reserve-fund  of  over  three  millions. 
Refer  to  “ Friendly  Societies  ” in  Index. 

HEAT.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
heat  Is  a staXe  of  matter.  The  sensations 
to  which  we  give  the  names  of  heat  and 
cold  are  due  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity 
with  which  the  molecules  of  the  body  in 
question  are  in  motion.  Heat  passes  from 
a warm  body  to  a cold  one  near  it  by 
radiation,  just  as  it  passes  fr’om  the  sun  to 
the  earth.  From  a warm  body  to  a cold 
one  in  contact  with  it  it  passes  by  conduc- 
tion. When  hot  water  from  the  kitchen 
boiler  passes  up  to  the  hot-water  cistern, 
it  conveys  its  heat  to  the  water  in  that 
cistern,  and  so  that  water  is  said  to  be 
heated  by  convection.  Some  bodies  trans- 
mit heat  more  quickly  than  others ; metals, 
e.g.,  are  good  conductors ; wood,  flannel, 
and  silk  are  bad  conductors.  Heat,  as 
a rule,  causes  bodies  to  expand ; hence 
the  rails  on  a railway  have  spaces  between 
their  ends  to  allow  of  their  expansion  in 
summer.  All  bodies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  possess  more  or  less  heat,  but 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  a point  at  which 
heat,  that  is  molecular  motion,  ceases ; this 
point  is  273  degrees  below  Zero  of  the 
Centigrade  scale. 

HEATHFIELD,  BARON.  See  Eliott, 
George. 

H^B,  (He-be)  in  classical  mythology, 
the  goddess  of  youth,  and  for  a time  the 
cup-bearer  to  the  gods.  She  had  the 
power  to  make  aged  persons  young  again. 
She  is  always  represented  as  a young  girl, 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  holding  a cup 
containing  nectar,  the  drink  of  the  gods. 

HEBER,  REGINALD,  b.  1783,  d.  1826, 
the  author  of  some  of  our  best  known 
hymns,  was  a native  of  Cheshire.  He 
gained  distinction  as  a -writer  of  verse  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree.  After 
serving  as  vicar  of  his  native  village  of 
Malpas,  and  lectmrer  at  Oxford,  he  was,  in 
1823,  made  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  but  did 
not  live  long  after  his  appointment. 
Among  his  hymns  are  “ From  Greenland’s 
Icy  Mountains,”  “ Brightest  and  best  of 
the  sons  of  the  morning,”  “ Lo,  He 
comes,”  “ Holy,  holy,  holy,”  and  “ Jesus 
Christ  is  risen  to-day.” 

HEBREW.  The  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  word  “ Hebrew  ” are  obscure. 
Whether  it  means  “ one  from  the  other 
side,”  as  applied  to  Abraham  by  the 
Canaanltes,  or  “ descendant  of  Eber,” 
the  great-grandson  of  Shem,  it  soon  became 
the  distinguishing  name  for  his  descend- 
ants among  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  Hebrew  language  is  one  of  a family  of 
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languages  once  almost  universally  spoken 
in  the  south-west  of  Asia,  and  called  the 
Semitic  group  of  languages.  The  Plirani- 
eian  language  was  closely  allied  to  it. 

HEBREWS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
The  author  of  this  Epistle  is  unknown.  It 
has  one  prevailing  note,  and  that  is  the 
continuity  of  Christianity  with  the  Jewish 
religion,  showing  clearly  that  the  Pounder 
of  the  Christian  religion  came  “ not  to 
destroy  the  law  (Jewish),  but  to  fulfil  it,” 
and  that  the  Gospel  is  the  substance  of 
which  the  law  was  the  shadow. 

HEBRIDES,  (i-des),  a general  name  for 
the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Outer  Hebrides 
and  the  Inner  Hebrides  by  a channel  called 
the  Minch,  which  has  only  a breadth  of 
12  miles  in  its  narrowest  part.  Lewis, 
Harris,  North  and  South  Hist,  are  the 
principal  islands  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  ; 
Skye,  Mull,  Islay  and  Jura  in  the  Inner. 

HECATE  (a-te),  in  classical  mythology,  a 
goddess  to  whom  belonged  especially  the 
power  of  giving  or  withholding  prosperity  ; 
hence  she  was  especially  invoked  by 
magicians  and  witches.  She  had  also  the 
power  of  sending  ghosts,  and  warding  them 
off,  particularly  in  the  case  of  murdered 
persons. 

HECATOMB.  The  sacrifice  of  100  bulls 
was,  among  the  Greeks,  a favourite  way  of 
showing  great  rejoicing ; hence  any  large 
sacrifice  was  called  a hecatomb,  and 
now  w’e  use  the  word  to  denote  a great 
slaughter. 

HECLA,  a volcano  in  Iceland,  near  the 
south-west  coast,  about  5,000  feet  high, 
which  has  been  almost  constantly  in  a 
state  of  eruption  since  the  9th  century. 

HECTOR,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
the  great  hero  on  the  Trojans’  side  in  the 
Trojan  War.  While  he  lived,  he  was  the 
great  bulwark  of  Troy  against  the  Greeks, 
but  he  was  at  last  slain  by  Achilles,  who 
inhumanly  dragged  his  body  round  the 
city  in  triumph. 

HEDIN,  SVEN  ANDERS,  5.  at  Stock- 
holm, 1865,  a famous  traveller  in  Central 
Asia.  In  1908  he  concluded  a tw'o  years’ 
journey,  full  of  valuable  discoveries  as  to 
Tibet.  He  has  greatly  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  region  round  the  sources 
of  the  Indus,  Sutlej,  and  Brahmaputra. 
His  book  on  the  subject  is  entitled 
“ Central  Asia  and  Tibet.” 

HEGEL,  GEORG  WILHELM,  &.  1770, 
d.  1831,  a great  German  philosopher,  whose 
writings  have  had  great  effect  upon  modern 
thought  both  in  Germany  and  England. 
He  was  the  great  upholder  of  the  idealistic 
school,  but  Ms  method  of  exposition  was  so 
obscure  and  involved  that  even  his  most 
devoted  followers  hesitated  to  say  they 
fully  understood  him.  His  system  was 
anticipated  by  Deschamps,  a Erench 
philosopher  of  the  18th  century. 

HEIDELBERG,  an  ancient  city  of 
Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar, 
about  14  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Rhine.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  from  the  13  th 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  a most  picturesque 
district,  and  the  ruins  of  its  castle  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest  in  Europe.  In  a cellar 
under  the  castle  is  the  celebrated  Heidel- 
berg Tun,  holding,  when  full,  50,000  gallons 
of  wine.  Heidelberg  University  is  very 
famous,  many  foreigners,  especially  Ameri- 
cans, resorting  to  it;  population  about 
40,000. 

HEINE,  HEINRICH,  &.  1799,  d.  1856, 
a famous  German, poet,  was  born  of  Jewish 
parents  at  Dusseldorf.  in  1825  he  became, 
in  name  at  least,  a Christian  ; and  in  1831 
he  left  Germany  for  Paris,  never  to  return. 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  songs,  which 
for  plaintiveness  and  sweetness,  even  in 
English  translation,  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
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HEJIRA,  or  HEGIRA,  means  “ flight.” 
The  Mohammedan  era  is  reckoned  from  the 
flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
September  13th,  622  A.D. 

HELEN,  in  Greek  legend,  the  wife  of  the 
Spartan  king  Menelaus,  was  carried  off  by 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  This 
act  caused  the  Trojan  War  ; for  Menelaus, 
having  gathered  all  the  Greek  princes  to 
aid  him,  sailed  against  Troy,  which  was 
taken  after  a ten  years’  siege. 

HEL'ENA,  ESIPRESS  (Saint  Helena), 
v/as  the  wife  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Constantins  and  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  She  became  a Christian  in 
later  years,  and  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  where  she  is  said  to  have  built 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  that 
of  the  Nativity.  She  died  328,  A.D. 

HELIGOLAND,  a small  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
Prom  1807  to  1899  it  belonged  to  Britain, 
but  was  then  ceded  to  Germany  in  return 
for  certain  concessions  in  Africa.  The 
inhabitants,  about  2,000  in  number,  sub- 
sist by  fishing  and  by  entertaining  summer 
visitors. 

HELIOGRAPHY,  signalling  to  a distance 
by  means  of  the  sun’s  rays  reflected  from 
a mirror  or  mirrors.  The  point  one  wishes 
to  signal  to  having  been  found,  it  is  obvious 
that  by  means  of  short  and  long  flashes,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Morse  telegraphic 
alphabet,  messages  can  be  transmitted  to 
any  extent  while  the  sun  shines. 

HELIOPOLIS,  the  ancient  name  of 
Baalhcc  (which  see). 

HELIOS,  the  Greek  name  for  the  sun, 
which  was  often  worshipped  as  a god. 
Temples  to  Helios  were  common  in  Greece 
in  very  early  times.  Later  Helios  was 
almost  identified  with  Apollo  or  Phoebus, 
and  the  light-giving  god  is  almost  always 
addressed  as  Phoebus,  although  the  latter 
is  never  represented  as  riding  in  the  chariot 
of  day  until  Virgil’s  time. 

KELIOTYPE,  a method  of  printing  from 
a gelatine  surface  chemically  treated  so  as 
to  be  more  or  less  absorbent  of  water 
according  to  its  exposure  to  light.  The 
action  of  a photographic  negative  on  this 
surface  produces  just  this  condition,  and 
the  gealtine  surface  can  then  be  printed 
from  in  the  same  way  as  a lithographic 
block. 

HELIUM,  a gas  present  in  the  air  in 
very  minute  quantities.  It  is  about  twice 
as  dense  as  hydrogen,  and  resembles  argon 
and  nitrogen  in  its  “ inertness,”  i.e.,  its 
slowness  to  combine  with  other  elements. 
It  is  present  in  most  mineral  springs. 

HELL.  In  ordinary  language  the  word 
“ hell  ” without  doubt  signifies  “ place  of 
punishment  after  death  f^or  the  wicked.” 
It  is  so  used  in  places  in  our  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book ; but  it  is  equally  used  in  them 
to  signify  “ place  of  departed  spirits,”  or 
“ place  of  waiting,”  and  this  is  what  is 
meant  in  the  sentence  “ He  descended  into 
Hell.”  In  Hebrew  the  latter  meaning  is 
given  by  the  word  “ Sheol,”  and  the 
former  by  “ Gehenna.” 

HELLENES,  (le-nes),  the  people  of  Hellas, 
as  the  natives  of  Greece  call  their  own 
country.  The  name  Hellas  had  a slightly 
different  signification  in  ancient  times,  for 
any  place  where  there  w'as  a community 
of  Greeks  v/as  looked  upon  as  a part  of 
Hellas,  but  the  name  Hellene  was  alw'ays, 
and  is  now,  reserved  for  one  of  Greek 
descent. 

HELLESPONT,  in  ancient  geography 
the  name  of  the  Dardanelles  (which  see). 

HELL-GATE,  a narrow  passage  of  East 
River,  between  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island.  To  make  the  passage  less 
danger  ous,  an  island  of  9 acres  in  extent 
was  blasted  away  in  1835,  over  a thousand 
tons  of  explosive  being  used — the  greatest 
blasting  operation  yet  accomplished. 


/ •• 

EELOISE,  daughter  of  Pulbert,  a canon 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris.  Abelard,  a 
monk  celebrated  for  his  learning  and 
eloquence  early  in  the  12th  century,  came 
to  Paris  and  fell  in  love  with  Heloise.  The 
lovers  were  united  after  much  difficulty, 
but  Heloise,  not  to  impede  her  lover’s 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  always  denied  the 
marriage,  and  Pulbert  revenged  himself  by 
causing  Abelard  to  be  cruelly  mutilated. 
Prom  this  time  the  lovers  saw  little  of  each 
other,  but  remained  faithful,  and  in  death 
their  bodies  were  placed  side  by  side. 
Their  monument  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
in  Paris. 

_ HELOTS,  the  lowest  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  ancient  Sparta.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  a word  meaning  “to 
take  prisoner,”  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  descendants  of  the  aborigi- 
nal people  conquered  by  the  Spartans 
a’oout  1000  B.C.  They  had  no  political 
rights,  and  were  bound  to  the  soil,  being 
obliged  to  work  for  their  master,  or  for  the 
State,  without  reward,  except  food  and 
shelter. 

HELPS,  SIR  ARTHUR,  6.  at  Streatham. 
1813,  d.  1875.  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  He  was  made  Clerk  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  1860.  He  edited  for  the 
Queen  “ Leaves  from  a .Journal  of  our  Life 
in  the  Highlands.”  His  own  writings 
were  numei'ous.  “ Friends  in  Council  ” 
is  perhaps  best  known,  but  his  works  on 
Columbus  and  other  Spanish  adventurers 
are  of  great  merit. 

HELSINGFORS,  the  capital  of  Finland, 
stands  on  a peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  greater  part 
of  the  trade  of  Finland  passes  through  it ; 
population  about  75,000. 

HELVELLYN,  the  second  highest  peak 
in  the  Cumbrian  mountains,  lies  on  the 
borders  of  Cumberland  and  'Westmoreland, 
Its  ascent  is  easy,  and  it  gives  a grand 
panorama  of  the  Lake  District ; height 
about  3,200  feet. 

HEMP,  the  fibre  obtained  from  the 
stalk  of  a plant  growing  readily  in  temper- 
ate regions ; Russia  and  Poland  are  the 
chief  hemp-producing  countries  of  Europe. 
The  plant  grows  generally  to  a height  of 
5 or  6 feet,  but  may  attain  even  20  feet. 
■When  fully  grown  the  stalks  are  tied  into 
bundles  and  steeped  in  w'ater  for  some  days, 
after  which  they  are  spread  abroad  on  the 
grass  to  bleach.  The  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  cleaning,  heckling,  and  spiumng 
fit  it  for  being  made  into  twine,  canvas, 
sacking,  towelling,  etc,  Hempseed  is 
valuable  for  many  purposes,  cage-birds 
being  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  also  produces 
a useful  oil. 

HENGIST  and  HORS  A,  the  two  Jute 
chiefs  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
lead  their  war  bands  into  Britain  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  The  brothers 
were  invited,  449  A.D.  by  Vortigern,  king 
of  Kent,  to  aid  him  against  the  Piets  and 
Scots.  They  came,  and  finding  the  Britons 
so  unwarlike,  resolved  to  stay.  Soon 
their  arms  were  turned  against  Vortigern, 
and  after  some  fighting  Hengist  made 
himself  king  of  Kent. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES  is  a small 
market  town  of  Oxfordsliire,  35  miles  from 
London,  standing  in  a beautiful  situation 
at  the  foot  of  the  Chilbern  Hills.  Not 
only  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  from 
the  Continent,  Canada,  and  America 
come  oarsmen  early  in  July  to  contend  for 
the  prizes  that  will  confer  on  their  recipi- 
ents a life-long  honom-  in  the  rowing  world. 

HENRIETTA  MARIA,  wife  of  Charles  I. 
of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  To  her  influence  probably 
many  of  Charles’s  mistaken  actions  were 
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due.  She  exerted  herself  vigorously  to 
raise  money  for  the  war.  In  1644  she 
parted  from  Charles,  never  to  see  him  again, 
and  fled  to  France.  She  made  two  short 
visits  to  England  after  the  Eestoration, 
and  died  in  lYance  in  1669, 

HENRY  L,  sumamed  Beauclcrc,  who 
reigned  1100-1135,  was  the  youngest  of 
Wilham  the  Conqueror’s  three  sons.  On 
the  death  of  Wilham  IL  he  made  haste  to 
seize  the  royal  treasure  at  Winchester  in 
the  absence  of  Robert,  and  got  himself 
crowned  king.  By  concihating  the  Eng- 
hsh  he  was  able  to  defeat  the  attempts 
Robert  made  to  gain  the  crown  on  his 
return  from  Palestine,  and  his  impartial 
rule  did  much  to  reconcile  Normans  and 
Enghsh  to  one  another. 

HENRY  H.,  1154-1189,  son  of  Matilda, 
and  grandson  of  Henry  I.,  was  readily 
acknowledged  king  of  England  after 
Stephen’s  death.  He  found  much  to  do 
in  repressing  the  barons,  who  had  got  out 
of  hand  under  Stephen.  His  quarrels 
with  Archbishop  Becket,  his  conquest  of 
Ireland,  his  constitutional  reforms,  and 
latterly  his  struggles  with  his  own  sons, 
make  up  the  history  of  a reign  beneficial 
in  many  ways  to  England. 

HENRY  HL,  1216-1272,  son  of  John, 
was  only  nine  years  of  age  at  his  accession. 
To  the  evils  of  a minority  succeeded  those 
attaching  to  the  rule  of  a weak  king. 
Heniy’s  fondness  for  favourites  caused 
endless  troubles  with  his  advisers,  and 
ended  in  the  barons  rising  in  arms  under 
Simon  de  Montfort.  Montfort’s  death  in 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  1265,  left  the 
way  open  for  Henry,  with  his  son  Edward’s 
aid,  to  resume  the  government. 

HENRY  rV.,  1399-1413,  who  caused  the 
deposition  of  Richard  11.,  can  only  be  said 
to  be  entitled  to  the  crown  by  the  election 
of  Parliament.  He  was  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  Edward  HI.,  and 
there  w'ere  alive  at  his  accession  descen- 
dants of  Lionel,  the  second  son.  He  had 
much  ado  to  keep  the  crown  he  had  won, 
but  his  victory  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1403, 
put  an  end  to  the  most  dangerous  rebellion 
in  his  reign. 

HENRY  V.,  1413-1422,  the  brilliant  son 
of  Henry  IV.,  had  only  time  in  his  short 
reign  to  show  his  capacity  as  a ruler  and 
general.  Pfis  victory  at  A^ncourt  (1415) 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  our  history, 
and  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Catherine  of  France  seemed  destined  to 
unite  the  two  kingdoms. 

HENRY  VI.,  1422-1461,  was  only  nine 
months  old  when  his  father,  Henry  V.,  was 
carried  off  by  disease.  The  French  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  ridding  their 
country  of  the  hated  English,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  Henry’s  guardians  could  not  pre- 
vent them.  When  Henry  came  of  age,  he 
proved  too  feeble  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
led  to  Ifis  imprisonment  and  death,  while 
the  crown  passed  to  the  head  of  the  house 
of  York. 

HENRY  Vn.,  1485-1509,  founder  of  the 
Tudor  line,  had  little  claim  to  the  crov/n, 
in  right  of  descent ; but  his  claim  was 
allowed  by  Parliament  and  strengthened 
by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  FV.  His  reign  was  one  long  and 
successful  endeavour  to  sap  the  power  of 
the  nobles.  In  his  reign  arose  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  discovery,  a new  world 
being  opened  up  by  Columbus,  and  a new 
way  to  India  and  Cathay  (China),  by 
Vasco  da  Gama. 

HENRY  Vin.,  1509-1547,  second  son  of 
Henry  VII.,  had  had  the  way  prepared  for 
a successful  and  prosperous  reign  by  a 
series  of  movements  ail  tending  to  make 
the  monarchy  more  independent  than  it 
had  been  for  yeans.  He  took  full  advan- 
tage r,f  his  opportunity,  and  in  both  his 


public  and  private  relations  he  acted  with- 
out restraint.  For  his  unfortunate  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Aragon  he  can 
hardly  be  held  responsible,  but  his  despotic 
character  showed  itself  in  his  treatment 
of  his  five  subsequent  wives.  In  the  early 
part  of  liis  reign  he  received  from  Pope 
Leo  X.  the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the 
Faith,”  on  account  of  a book  he  wrote 
against  Luther,  but  he  was  destined  to 
withdraw  England  from  Papal  jurisdiction, 
and  to  initiate  the  Reformation. 

HENRY,  surnamed  “THE  NAVIGA- 
TOR,” 6.  1394,  d.  1460,  a Portuguese  prince, 
who  took  great  interest  in  navigation  and 
discovery.  For  years  he  sent  expeditions 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  at  his  own 
expense,  and  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  countrymen  join  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  Madeira  Islands  and  the 
Azores  were  among  his  discoveries. 

HENRY  rV.  OP  PRANCE,  5.  1553,  d. 
1610,  as  Henry  of  Navarre  gained  a great 
name  as  leader  of  the  Huguenot  or  Protest- 
ant party  in  France,  although  Admiral 
Coligny  was  its  guiding  spirit.  On  becom- 
ing king  of  France,  he  found  it  expedient  to 
become  a Roman  Catholic,  although  his 
sympathies  remained  entirely  with  the 
Protestants,  and  to  him  was  due  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  which  gave  them  toleration. 
His  assassination  by  a fanatic  named 
Ravaillac  removed  a strong  and  wise 
ruler  from  a distracted  country, 

HENRY,  PATRICK,  6.  1736,  d.  1799, 
one  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  was  a Vhginian  by 
birth  and  a Scotsman  by  descent.  The 
Stamp  Act  first  evoked  his  eloquence,  and 
from  that  time  he  took  a leading  part  in 
opposition  to  England.  By  many  he  is 
looked  upon  as  the  best  orator  America 
has  produced. 

HEPTARCHY,  a name  given  to  the 
seven  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Jutes, 
Saxons,  and  Angles  in  England.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  hardly  ever 
co-existent,  but  there  were  certainly  at 
some  time  or  other  before  England  was 
united  under  one  sovereign,  kings  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia, 
Northumbria,  and  Mercia. 

HERA.  See  Juno. 

HERALD,  originally  an  oflBcer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  convey  messages  from  the  com- 
mander of  a force  to  his  opponent.  From 
this  his  function  was  extended  to  making 
proclamations  of  all  kinds  having  a military 
significance,  and  then  to  superintending 
public  processions  and  ceremonies.  About 
the  14th  century  colleges  of  heralds  were 
established  in  most  European  countries  to 
record  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the  nobihty 
and  gentry,  and  to  regulate  the  proper  use 
of  these  insignia. 

HERALDRY.  Refer  to  Index. 

HERAT,  the  third  most  important  city 
of  Afghanistan,  is  situated  in  its  south- 
western corner,  near  the  Persian  frontier. 
Commanding  as  it  does  the  chief  entrance 
into  Afghanistan  from  that  side,  it  is 
jealously  watched  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. AlS  a station  on  one  of  the  main 
routes  from  India  to  Europe,  Herat  has 
been  a busy  town  for  ages,  but  of  late  years 
its  importance  has  diminished;  popula- 
tion about  30,000. 

HERBERT,  GEORGE,  b.  1593,  d.  1633, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  minor  poets, 
gained  great  distinction  as  a scholar  at 
Cambridge,  and  would  probably  have 
made  a mark  in  the  world  had  not  his 
religious  vocation  proved  too  strong  for  his 
ambition.  The  “ Country  Parson  ” is 
the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

HERCULANEUM,  an  ancient  city  of 
Italy,  near  Naples.  In  79  A.D.  a stream 
of  lava  and  a shower  of  ashes  buried  it  so 
completely  that  it  was  lost  sight  of  for 
centiiries.  Since  about  1700,  however. 


excavations  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
stantly going  on,  and  now  a good  part  of 
the  city  is  open  to  view,  including  the 
theatre  and  two  small  temples.  Many 
beautiful  paintings  and  statues  have  been 
brought  to  light, 

H^CULES,  or  HERACLES,  in  Greek 
mythology,  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  a 
Theban  princess.  Hera  (Juno),  the  wife 
of  Zeus  was  Hercules’  inveterate  enemy, 
and  caused  to  be  imposed  on  him  certain 
superhuman  feats  of  strength,  known  as 
the  “ Twelve  Labours  ” of  Hercules.  By 
accomplishing  these  he  became  the  type 
of  strength  and  endurance,  while  the 
manner  of  his  death,  through  a poisoned 
shirt,  poetically  expressed  the  ancient 
belief  that  strength  avails  little  against 
cunning. 

HERCULES,  PILLARS  OF,  the  rocks 
of  Gibraltar  on  one  side,  and  Ceuta  on  the 
other,  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The 
ancients  used  to  ascribe  to  Hercules  the 
cleaving  of  the  rocks  asunder  to  admit 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

HEREFORD,  county  town  of  Hereford- 
shire, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river 
Wye,  in  about  tlie  centre  of  the  county. 
The  cathedral,  begun  in  the  11th  century, 
was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The 
musical  festival  held  here  triennially 
deserves  mention.  Hereford  is  a market 
for  the  agricultural  produce  of  a consider- 
able district ; population  about  22,000. 

HERESY,  the  rejection  of  some  belief 
held  as  fundamental  by  Christians  in 
general,  or  the  acceptance  of  some  doctrine 
subversive  of  that  generally  regarded  as 
true  and  orthodox. 

HEREWARD,  generally  known  as 
Hereward  the  Wake,  was  the  last  English 
leader  who  held  out  against  William  the 
Conqueror.  Secure  in  his  retreat  among 
the  almost  impassable  morasses  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  he  bade  defiance  to  the  Nor- 
mans until  some  monks  led  an  over- 
whelming force  to  his  lair.  He  after- 
wards became  a faithful  adherent  to 
William. 

HERIOT,  in  English  law  is  a kind  of 
fine  due  on  the  death  of  a person  holding 
land  of  a manor.  It  consists  of  the  best 
piece  of  personal  property  the  deceased 
possessed,  whether  beast,  jewel,  or  chattel. 
The  custom  exists  chiefly  in  respect  to 
copyhold  tenure. 

HERIOT,  GEORGE,  6.  1563,  d.  1624, 
was  a goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  who,  on  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne 
in  1603,  followed  his  king  to  London  and 
set  up  in  business  there.  Dying  there  with- 
out issue,  he  left  his  fortune  to  be  emended 
on  educational  purposes  in  Edinburgh, 
which  still  derives  considerable  benefit 
from  his  bequest. 

HERKOMER,  HUBERT  VON,  b.  1849, 
in  Bavaria,  but  brought  up  in  England. 
He  studied  at  South  Kensington  and 
Munich,  then  settled  in  London  as  painter 
and  designer.  The  “ Last  Muster.” 
exhibited  in  1875,  is  his  best-known 
picture.  In  1883  he  founded  the  Her- 
komer  School  of  Art  at  Bushey,  and  for 
many  years  was  its  principal  director. 

“ Found,”  “ The  Charterhouse  Chapel.” 
and  “ The  Guards’  Cheer”  are  some  of  his 
well-known  pictures. 

liERMAPHRODinSM,  the  presence  of 
the  essential  male  and  female  organs  and 
structures  in  one  individual  is  practically 
unknown  among  human  beings  and  the 
higher  animals.  It  is,  however,  not 
uncommon  among  frogs,  fishes,  etc. ; it  is 
common  with  invertebrates,  as  the  snail, 
etc. ; and  still  more  common  with  plants. 
But  even  where  hermaphroditism  is  the 
rule,  nature  has  provided  against  self- 
fertilisation by  causing  the  male  and 
female  elements  to  mature  at  different 
times,  so  that  the  co-operatioq  of  tw9 
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ln(JiTiduals  of  tlie  species  is  necessary 
in  order  for  reproduction  to  taJse 
place. 

HERMES,  in  classical  mythology,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  herald  and 
messenger  of  the  gods,  the  guardian  of 
travellers,  the  giver  of  good-luck,  and  the 
god  of  eloquence.  The  Romans,  in  later 
times,  transferred  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Greek  Hermes  to  their  own  Mercurius, 
whose  functions  only  extended  originally 
to  commerce  and  gain. 

HERMES  (TRISMEGISTUS),  an  alto- 
gether fabulous  personage,  to  whose 
authorship  were  ascribed,  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  many  books 
on  philosophy,  astrology,  and  learning 
generally.  The  name  is  really  that  by 
which  the  Greeks  denoted  the  Egyptian 
god  Thoth,  who  was  looked  on  as  the 
originator  of  learning  and  culture.  Hence 
these  treatises,  of  which  we  have  only 
fragments,  were  called  Hermetic  Books. 

HERMETIC  BOOKS.  See  Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

HERMIT,  one  who  lives  apart  from  other 
men.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a man  to  retire  to  some  solitary  place  the 
better  to  commune  vdth  God.  Paul,  the 
first  Christian  hermit,  and  St.  Anthony, 
both  of  whom  lived  in  the  3rd  century, 
are  among  the  most  famous  hermits. 
TTiese  of  course  soon  found  imitators, 
whose  gi’eat  atm  was  to  gain  notoriety. 
Among 'them  was  Simeon  Stylites,  who 
hved  on  the  top  of  a pillar,  and  whose 
example  was  followed  by  numerous  fana- 
tics,, known  as  stylites  or  pillar-saints. 

HERMIT-CRAB,  a kind  of  crab  which, 
having  no  shell  to  protect  its  abdomen, 
seeks  refuge  in  the  shells  of  whelks  and  other 
spiral-shelled  fish.  As  it  grows,  it  has 
from  time  to  time  to  find  a larger  abode, 
and  as  it  does  not  always  wait  to  find  an 
empty  shell,  the  process  of  taking  posses- 
sion is  sometimes  attended  with  scenes  of 
violence.  See  Commensalism. 

HERMON,  MOUNT,  the  highest  summit 
of  Anti-Lebanon,  a range  of  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Syria.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  a landmark  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, standing,  as  it  does,  on  the  extreme 
northern  border  of  Palestine.  Its  height 
is  9,200  feet,  and  it  is  now  called  Jeiel- 
es-Sheikh. 

HERO,  in  Greek  legend,  a priestess  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  at  Sestos,  beloved  by 
Leander,  a youth  of  Abydos,  on  the  other 
shore  of  the  Hellespont.  Leander  swam 
across  the  strait  every  night  to  visit  his 
mistress,  guided  by  a light  which  she  put 
in  a tower.  But  one  stormy  night  the 
light  was  extinguished,  Leander  lost  his 
way,  and  his  dead  body  was  cast  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower  next  morning.  When 
Hero  saw  it,  she  cast  herself  into  the  sea 
and  perished. 

HEROD,  surnamed  “ The  Great,”  was 
an  Idumaean  by  descent,  but  a Jew  by 
religion.  His  father.  Antipater,  gained  the 
favour  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  made  him 
ruler  of  Judaea,  and  Antipater  soon  associ- 
ated Herod  with  him  in  his  government. 
On  the  fall  of  Anthony,  Augustus  made 
Herod  king  of  Judaea,  31  B.C.  Herod 
rebuilt  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  with 
great  magnificence.  The  bu-th  of  Christ, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  took 
place  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign. 

HEROD.  AGRIPPA.  See  Agrippa, 
Herod. 

HEEOD  ANTIPAS  was  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great.  On  his  father’s  death  he  was 
made  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  it  was  he  who 
caused  John  the  Baptist  to  be  executed. 
On  going  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
the  title  of  king,  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
deprived  of  h&  tetrarcby,  and  sent  into 
exile. 


HERODOTUS,  6.  about  490,  d.  about 
420,  B.C.,  is  regarded  as  “ the  father  of 
history.”  His  youth  was  co-temporary 
with  the  great  uprising  of  the  Greefa 
against  the  Persians.  He  travelled  much, 
and  was  thus  able  to  give  living  pictures 
of  the  various  peoples  mentioned  in  his 
history.  The  latter  is  not  merely  a history, 
it  is  rather  a prose  epic  on  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians. 
It  is  also  an  epitome  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  time,  and  despite  some  marvels, 
we  cannot  but  feel  as  we  read  that  the 
author  thoroughly  believes  every  word 
that  he  writes,  and  has  done  all  he  could, 
in  an  uncritical  age,  to  verify  the  state- 
ments he  makes. 

HERRICK,  ROBERT,  b.  1591,  d.  1674, 
a lyric  poet,  was  born  in  London,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge  University.  Por 
some  years  after  his  university  course 
Herrick  lived  in  London,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  kindred 
spirits.  He  then  migrated  to  a Devonshire 
vicarage,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
except  for  an  enforced  absence  during  the 
Commonwealth.  Though  marred  by 
occasional  coarseness,  his  short  poems  are 
delightful. 

HERRING.  This  fish  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  of  our  food  supply,  being 
fairly  common  on  one  part  or  other  of  our 
coasts  from  May  or  June  to  about  the  end 
of  February.  The  intervening  time  is  pro- 
bably spent  in  the  deeper  water.  A shoal 
of  herrings  is  sometimes  5 or  G milas  in 
length  by  2 or  3 in  breadth,  the  dimensions 
being  marked  by  the  seabirds  which  attend 
to  seize  their  opportunity.  The  method 
adopted  in  the  herring  fishery  is  that 
known  as  drifting.  A series  of  nets,  each 
30  or  40  yards  long  and  9 or  10  deep  are 
joined  together  to  make  one  continuous 
wall  of  net  in  the  water,  the  upper  edge 
being  buoyed  with  corks  and  the  lower 
edge  weighted  with  sinkers.  The  fishes, 
finding  themselves  enclosed,  try  to  get 
through  the  meshes,  and  cannot  get  their 
heads  out  again.  Then,  when  the  net 
seems  full  it  is  hauled  in,  the  fishes  seized, 
and  the  whole  process  repeated.  The 
cleaning  and  salting  of  the  fish  is  performed 
on  land,  mostly  by  women,  who  become 
very  expert  in  the  work.  Yarmouth  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  herring  fishery, 

HERRING,  JOHN  FREDERICK,  5.1795, 
d.  1865,  a great  animal  painter,  waS  in 
early  life  a painter  of  signboards.  He 
then  became  a stage-coach  driver,  and 
finally  settled  down  to  paint  animals, 
chiefly  horses.  Queen  Victoria  employed 
him  several  times  to  paint  her  favourites. 
His  “ Horse  Fair  ” shows  Ids  skill  in 
the  delineation  of  the  various  types  of 
horses. 

HERSCHEL,  SIR  WILLIAM,  6.  1738, 
d.  1822,  was  the  son  of  a German  musician, 
and  came  to  England  as  a teacher  of  music 
and  organist.  At  Bath  he  turned  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  began  con- 
structing telescopes,  in  which  he  soon 
excelled.  The  planet  called  Uranas  was 
discovered  by  him  in  1781,  and  this  dis- 
covery gained  him  a pension  from  George 
III.,  wMch  enabled  him  to  settle  down  at 
Slough  and  devote  himself  to  his  favourite 
pursuit.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
sister  Caroline,  he  made  many  important 
discoveries,  which  gained  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

HERSCHEL,  SIR  JOHN  FREDERICK, 

mathematician  and  astromoner,  was  a 
worthy  successor  to  his  father.  Sir  William. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  being  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  gained  the 
highest  honours  the  university  could 
bestow.  He  devoted  his  attention  more 
particularly  to  mathematics  until  his 
father’s  death,  after  which  he  continued 
the  work  his  father  had  so  well  begun.  In 


this  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  and 
gained  honours  not  only  from  his  own 
but  also  from  foreign  countries.  He  spent 
four  years  in  South  Africa,  making  a cata- 
logue of  the  stars  visible  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  he  added  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Milky  Way  and  its  com- 
position. His  writings  on  astronomy  and 
kindred  subjects  are  numerous. 

HERTZ,  HEINRICH  RUDOLF,  b.  1857, 
d.  1894,  a keen  and  distinguished  German 
scientist,  made  electricity  his  special  study 
and  carried  some  of  its  branches  further 
than  any  one  before  him.  He  made  the 
connection  between  light  and  electricity 
much  clearer.  He  made  researches  into 
the  discharge  of  electricity  through 
rarefied  gases,  and  thus  came  very  close 
to  the  discovery  of  the  “ Rontgen  Rays.” 

HESIOD,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets, 
was  rather  a moralist  and  teacher  in  verse 
than  a poet.  His  date  is  uncertain,  pro- 
bably he  was  contemporary  with  Homer, 
or  a little  later.  His  extant  works  are 
the  “ Theogony,”  an  account  of  the  gods, 
the  “ Shield  of  Hercules,”  and  the  “ Works 
and  Days.”  The  latter  gives  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  an  ancient  Greek  rustic’s 
everyday  life  and  belief. 

HESPER'IDES  (i-des),  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, the  sisters  who  had  charge  of  the  gar- 
den in  which  grew  the  golden  apples.  The 
situation  of  this  garden  is  variously  ^ven, 
but  all  accounts  agree  in  locating  it  in  the 
extreme  west.  One  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules  was  to  obtain  the  golden  apples. 
He  slew  the  dragon  which  guarded  them, 
and  the  sisters  fled,  leaving  him  free  to 
fulfil  his  mission. 

ECESPERUS,  the  Greek  name  for  Venus 
as  the  evening  star.  Hence,  by  Greek 
poets,  Italy  was  often  called  the  Ilesperian 
land,  lying  as  it  did  to  the  west  of  Greece ; 
and  for  a similar  reason  Latin  poets  gave 
the  name  Hesperia  to  Spain. 

HEXAMETER,  a line  of  poetry  contain- 
ing six  feet,  an'anged  in  a particular  way. 
In  this  kind  of  veise,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
epics,  “The  Iliad,”  “The  Odyssey,”  and 
“The  .®neid”  are  written,  but  it  is  ill 
suited  to  the  English  language.  Long- 
fellow’s “ Evangeline  ” is  the  best  example 
of  its  use  in  English. 

EEXAPLA,  “ the  six-fold,”  an  edition 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Origeu,  a writer 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
3rd  (kentury.  It  gave  in  parallel  columns 
the  Hebrew  text,  first  in  Hebrew  characters 
and  then  in  Greek  characters,  a Greek 
version  of  the  same,  and  three  other 
versions,  together  with  explanatory  notes. 

HEXATEUCH,  the  name  applied  to  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Bible,  that  is,  to  the 
five  books  spoken  of  collectively  as  the 
Pentateuch,  together  with  the  Book  of 
Joshua ; the  latter,  deahng  as  it  does 
with  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  logically 
belongs  to  the  same  section  as  the  other 
five. 

HEZEKIAH,  a famous  king  of  Judah, 
who  came  to  the  throne  about  727  B.O., 
and  reigned  29  years.  He  derived  great 
assistance  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  (Sea  2 Kings  xviii.-xx.). 

HIAWATHA,  a hero  of  the  Iroquois 
Indians  who,  according  to  their  traditions, 
was  of  miraculous  birth  and  was  sent  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  The  mytii 
is  common  to  several  of  the  tribes  of  North 
America,  though  the  name  of  the  individual 
differs  among  the  various  tribes.  Hiawa- 
tha is  the  subject  of  a poem  written  by 
Longfellow. 

HIBBERT  LECTURES.  a series  of  lectures 
instituted  in  1878,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
clear  up  disputed  points  in  theology. 
Lectures  have  at  various  times  been  de- 
livered by  some  of  the  greatest  living 
theological  critics.  The  cost  is  defrayed 
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from  money  left  in  1849  by  John  Hibberb, 
a West  Indian  merchant, 

HIBERNATION,  the  name  given  to  the 
dormant  state  into  which  certain  animals 
fall  during  the  winter  months.  Hiberna- 
tion seems  to  differ  from  ordinary  sleep, 
since  it  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
arouse  an  animal  whilst  in  this  state.  It  is 
caused  by  cold  and  sometimes  by  lack  of 
food,  though  members  of  the  same  species 
are  not  alv^ays  affected  in  the  same  way. 
In  some  cases  the  animal  goes  to  sleep  and 
does  not  wake  again  until  the  advent  of  the 
warmer  weather,  whilst  in  other  cases  it 
wakes  up  on  several  occasions,  and  after 
feeding  retires  again  to  its  hiding  place, 
which  is  usually  a cave  or  a hollow  in  a 
tree.  The  animals  whose  hibernation  is  of 
the  latter  variety  store  up  food  during  the 
summer  months.  Among  the  animals 
W’hich  hibernate  may  be  mentioned  the 
squirrel,  dormouse,  bat,  hedgehog,  frog, 
and  some  species  of  bears. 

HmERNIA,  an  old  name  of  Ireland,  first 
applied  to  that  country  by  Julius  Oa'sar. 

HICKS-BEACH,  SIR  MICHAEL,  h. 
1837,  created  Viscount  St,  Aldwyn,  1905. 
He  entered  Parliament  in  18G4,  and  soon 
gained  office  and  distinction.  He  lias 
shown  great  ability  as  Irish  Secretary, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  is  a 
resolute  economist  and  Free  Trader.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  insisted  on  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Duty  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  in  the  former  on  the  expense  of  the 
Boer  War  being  largely  paid  out  of  revenue. 

HICKS  PASHA,  6.  1831,  d.  1883  ; a 
British  officer  who  served  in  the  Egyptian 
army.  He  led  an  army  of  16,000  men 
against  the  Mahdi,  1883,  and  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  El  Obeid,  his  army  being 
almost  annihilated. 

HIERARCHY  means  literally  govern- 
ment in  sacred  things,  and  applies  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  which  is 
carried  out  by  dividing  its  officers  into 
various  grades  or  ranks,  each  individual 
being  responsible  to  a superior,  and  all 
being  placed  under  one  supreme  head. 
The  term  also  applies  to  the  body  of  clergy 
thus  organised. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  the  name  given  to 
the  figures  of  men,  animals,  etc.,  which 
were  sculptured  upon  monuments  by  the 
early  Egyptians,  and  designed  to  express 
ideas,  words,  or  sounds.  They  represent 
a stage  in  the  history  of  writing  which 
preceded  the  use  of  an  alphabet  of 
conventional  symbols.  Hieroglyphics  are 
not  confined  to  monuments,  but  have 
been  found  on  documents,  and  they  have 
also  been  discovered  outside  Egypt, 
notably  upon  the  monuments  erected  by 
the  Aztecs.  The  first  translation  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  was  made  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  when  a stone, 
since  known  as  the  Rosetta  stone,  was 
found,  which  contained  an  inscription  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  in  addition  translations 
in  two  other  styles,  one  of  them  vnritten  in 
Greek  characters. 

HIEROSOLYMA,  Latin  for  Jerusalem 
(which  see). 

HIGHER  CRITICISM,  THE.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  investigate  the  authorship  and 
date  of  the  writings  under  consideration, 
the  characteristic  style  and  tendency  of 
the  writer,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  his  environment  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  and 
all  other  circumstances  which  would  tend 
to  ensure  or  impair  the  accuracy  of  his 
work.  The  term  has  often  been  restricted 
to  those  Biblical  critics  who  have  applied 
their  principles  to  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

HIGHFLYER,  a famous  racehorse,  who 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury won  large  sums  of  money  for  its 


o^er,  Richard  Tattersall.  'With  his 
winnings  the  latter  founded  the  business 
now  known  as  “ Tattersalls,”  out  of  which 
he  subsequently  made  a fortune. 

HIGHLANDS,  THE,  the  name  applied 
in  a general  sense  to  the  mountainous 
district  in  the  north  and  v/est  of  Scotland, 
including  the  islands  situated  on  the  west 
coast.  The  highlands  are  noted  for  their 
grand  and  rugged  scenery,  and  contain  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  inhabitants  are  a branch  of  the  Celtic 
family,  and  v/ere  distinguished  by  their 
persistent  support  of  tlie  claims  of  the 
Stuart  kings  to  the  English  throne  during 
the  18th  century. 

HttDA,  SAINT,  h.  about  614,  A.D., 
d.  680  ; a descendant  of  Edward,  King  of 
Northumbria.  She  became  first  abbess  of 
Whitby  about  660  A.D. 

HILDEBRAND.  See  Gregory  VII. 

_mLL,  SIR  ROWLAND,  &.  at  Kidder- 
minster 1795,  d.  1879  ; the  originator  of 
“ penny  postage,”  1840.  Previous  to  this 
date  the  charge  for  the  carriage  of  letters 
was  regulated  by  distance,  and  so  high  as 
to  be  prohibitive  to  poor  people.  Hill 
induced  the  Government  to  undertake  the 
can-iage  of  letters,  irrespective  of  distance, 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a charge 
of  one  penny  for  a maximum  weight  of 
a quarter  of  an  ounce. 

HIMALAYAS,  the  mountain  system 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Hindustan  and 
separates  that  country  from  Tibet.  The 
Himalayas  have  a length  of  about  1,500 
miles,  and  consist  of  two,  and  in  the  north- 
west three  ranges  more  or  less  parallel. 
The  highest  mountains  in  the  world  .are 
found  in  the  system.  Mount  Everest, 

29.000  feet.  Mount  Godwin-Austen,  and 
Mount  Kunchinjinga,  each  over  28,000 
feet.  There  are  very  few  passes,  and  those 
that  do  exist  are  very  difficult  to  traverse. 
The  rivers  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Brahma- 
putra all  rise  in  the  Himalayas. 

HINDUISM.  Refer  to  Index. 

HINDU  KUSH,  a range  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  in 
Central  Asia,  in  a south-westerly  direction 
through  Afghanistan.  It  has  a length  of 
about  360  miles,  and  its  highest  peaks  are 
about  20,000  feet  in  height.  It  has  fev/ 
passes  of  any  use,  and  none  less  than 

12.000  feet  in  altitude. 

HINDUSTAN.  See  India. 

HINDUSTANL  the  language  which  now 

forms  the  general  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  nations  and  tribes 
of  India.  It  is  a debased  form  of  Hindi,  the 
language  spoken  in  parts  of  the  basin  of 
the  Ganges,  and  contains  many  Arabic 
and  Persian  words.  It  arose  probably 
during  the  11th  century,  at  the  time  when 
the  Mohammedans  were  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  India,  and  was  first  used  in 
the  military  camps. 

HIPPARCHUS,  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  astronomy,  lived  about  the 
years  160-120  B.O.  He  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  determined 
the  length  of  the  year,  and  the  distances 
of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  earth,  and 
compiled  a catalogue  of  1,080  st.ars. 

HIPPOC 'RATES  (a-tes).  5.  460  B.C.,  a 
famous  Greek  physician  and  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  medicine ; he  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  “ The  Eather  of  Medicine.” 
Nothing  definite  is  known  of  his  life,  though 
a large  number  of  VTitings  attributed  to 
him  are  still  extant, 

HIPPOGRIFP,  a fabulous  animal  with 
the  head  of  a griffin  and  a winged  body 
resembling  that  of  a horse. 

HIPPOLYTE  (i-te),  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons.  She  possessed 
a belt  which  Burystheus  commanded 
Hercules  to  obtain  for  him.  To  secure 
possession,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  kill 
Hippolyte. 


HIPPOL'YTUS,  in  classical  mytiiology, 
son  of  Theseus.  Idng  of  Athens,  Pin«dra, 
his  step-mother,  became  enamoured  of 
him,  but  he  rejected  her  advances.  In 
revenge  she  accused  him  to  his  father,  who 
prayed  Neptuue  to  destroy  him.  which 
Neptune  did  by  sending  a bull  from  the 
sea  to  frighten  his  horses  as  he  rode  along 
the  shore.  The  chariot  was  upset,  and 
Hippolytus  dragged  along  till  he  v.as 
dead. 

HIPPOPH'AGY,  the  name  given  to  the 
l)ractice  of  eating  horse-flcsli.  The  word 
is  derived  from  “ hippophagi,”  literally 
“horse-eaters,”  which  was  the  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  certain  tribes  living 
to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

HIRAM,  a king  of  T5rre  who  lived  about 
1,000  B.C,  He  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  both  David  and  Solomon,  and 
provided,  from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
the  timber  required  in  the  construction 
of  the  temple  at  Jerus.alem,  Under  hi.s 
rule  Tyre  became  a great  state.  Tlie 
remains  of  what  is  said  to  be  Ifis  sei)ulchre 
can  still  be  seen  about  3 miles  from 
Tyre. 

HIRE-PURCHASE.  See  Commcn.ial 
Dictionnrn. 

HIRSCH,  BARON,  6.  at  Munich,  1831, 
d.  1896  ; a famous  Jewish  financier  and 
philanthropist.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
banker,  and  inherited  great  wealth,  which 
was  increased  by  successful  speculation  in 
connection  with  tlie  railways  of  soutii- 
eastern  Europe.  He  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money  in  charity,  especially  in 
settling  the  oppressed  Russian  Jews  in 
farm  colonies  in  Canada,  Asia  Minor  and 
South  America.  Baron  Hinsch  was  well 
known  in  England,  and  was  for  some  years 
a well-known  owner  of  racehorses.  Ills 
winning.s  on  the  Turf  were  given  to  the 
London  Hospitals. 

HISTOLOGY,  a branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  various 
tissues  of  a plant  or  an  animal.  It  is 
sometimes  called  *■  Microscopic  Anatomy.” 
HOAR-FROST.  See  Frost. 

HOBART,  the  capital  and  principal 
seaport  of  Tasmania,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Derwent.  It  was 
founded  in  1804,  and  previous  to  1881  was 
knovTi  as  Hobart  Town.  Hobart  exports 
an  enormous  quantity  of  apples  and  pears  ; 
population  about  35,000. 

HOBBES,  JOHN  OLIVER,  the  pen  name 
of  Sirs.  Craigie  (n6e  Pearl  Mary  Teresa 
Richards),  b.  at  Boston.  U.S.A.,  1867, 
novelist  and  dramatist,  and  highly  success- 
ful in  both  capacities.  She  had  a terse 
style  all  her  own.  and  her  choice  of 
words  and  expressions  was  remarkably 
apt.  “ Some  Emotions  and  a Moral  ” 
(1891).  was  her  first  novel ; “ The  Ambas- 
sador ” her  most  successful  play.  She 
died  in  1906. 

HOBBES,  THOMAS,  b.  at  Malmesbury, 
1588,  d.  1679  ; a famous  philosopher  and 
writer.  His  greatest  work  is  entitled 
“ Leviathan,”  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
views  on  morals  and  pohtics.  The  book 
caused  a great  sensation,  and  the  opiniona 
expressed  in  it  aroused  angry  discussion. 

HOBSON,  RICHARD  PEARSON,  a 
young  naval  constructor  in  the  United 
States  navy,  who  undertook  to  “ bottle 
up  ” the  Spanish  Elect  in  the  harbour  of 
Santiago,  by  sinking  the  coUier  Merrimao 
in  the  harbour  month,  June,  1898. 
With  a crew  of  seven  men,  Hobson  navi- 
gated the  vessel  into  the  harbour,  but 
owing  to  the  tide,  did  not  succeed  in 
sinking  the  vessel  at  the  desired  spot.  He 
and  his  companions  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards  and  were  treated  most 
courteously  by  thenl. 

HOBSON,  THOMAS,  a carrier  and 
keeper  of  a livery  stable  at  Cambridge 
during  the  13th  century.  He  adopted 
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a.  rough  and  ready  rnefhod  of  treating  a 
customer  who  was  hiring  a horse,  com- 
pelling him  to  take  the  one  nearest  the 
door ; hence  the  phrase  “ Hobson’s 
Choice.” 

HODGE,  the  husband  of  Gammer  Gur- 
ton  in  an  old  comedy — a name  that  is 
now  commonly  applied  to  a typical  rustic 
labourer. 

EODSON,  HIAJOS,  b.  1821,  d.  1858  ; 
a distinguished  British  soldier  who  saw 
considerable  service  in  India.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  he  was  given 
permission  to  raise  a regiment  of  irregular 
horse,  known  as  Ilodson’s  Horse.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  during  the 
war,  and  at  the  fall  of  Delhi  took  the  old 
Emperor  prisoner  and  slew  his  sons.  He 
met  his  death  during  an  attack  upon 
Lucknow. 

HOFER,  ANDREAS,  6.  17G7,  d.  1810, 
a Tyrolese  innkeeper  who  roused  his 
countrymen  to  make  a stand  against  the 
French  in  1809.  Again  and  again  he 
swept  Tyrol  clear  of  them,  but  tlie  peace 
with  Austria  in  October  enabled  them  to 
attack  the  Tyrolese  with  success.  Hofer 
was  forced  to  flee,  w'as  betrayed  to  the 
French,  and  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  was 
executed  by  them. 

HOGARTH,  WILLIAM,  b.  in  London, 
1697,  d.  1764 ; a famoas  English  painter 
and  engrawer.  His  pictures  deal  with 
vices  and  foibles  of  his  age,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  satirical  humour.  His 
greatest  works  are  the  three  series  known 
respectively  as  “ Marriage  a la  Mode,”  a 
series  of  six  pictures  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  “ The  Rake’s  Progress,”  and 
“ The  Harlot’s  Progress.” 

HOGG,  JAMES,  b.  at  Ettrick,  1770, 
d,  1835  ; a celebrated  Scottish  poet,  who 
was  originally  a shepherd,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
“ Ettrick  Shepherd.”  Hogg  was  encour- 
aged by  Scott,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  writers  of  his  time.  His  best  work 
is  entitled  ” The  Queen’s  Wake  ” ; many  of 
his  poems  were  first  published  in  Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

HOGG,  QUINTIN,  b.  1845.  d.  1903,  the 
pioneer  of  the  Polytechnic  as  we  under- 
stand it,  was  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Magheramorne.  He  early  took  an  interest 
in  boys,  living  among  the  working  boys 
about  Drury  Lane,  and  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  brighten  their  lives.  In  1882  he 
bought  the  old  Polytechnic  in  Regent 
Street,  and  turned  it  to  its  present  use. 
On  this  place  he  spent  £200.000,  and  all 
his  energies,  and  there  he  met  with  his 
lamentable  death,  being  accidentally 
asphyxiated  in  his  bedroom  there. 

HOGMANAY,  the  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  New  Year’s  Eve.  It  is  one  of  the 
national  holidays  of  that  country,  and  is 
made  the  occasion  of  noisy  enjoyment, 
wiiich.  among  certain  sections  of  the 
people,  used  to  degenerate  into  a drunlcen 
orgie.  There  are  several  quaint  customs 
in  connection  with  these  New  Year’s 
festivities  ; the  children,  w'here  the  old 
custom  still  holds,  parade  the  streets  and 
demand  cakes  from  the  householders, 
using  in  thejr  demand  the  single  w'ord 
“ Hogmanay,”  which  has  thus  come  to  be 
used  as  the  name  of  the  cake. 

HOGUE,  LA,  a cape  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  France,  a few  miles  west  of 
Cherbourg.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape  the  English  fleet  inflicted 
a crushing  defeat  upon  the  French  fleet 
that  had  been  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
/nyasion  of  England,  1692. 

HOHENLINDEN,  a small  village  situated 
in  Bavaria,  about  20  miles  east  of  Munich, 
the  scene  of  a great  battle,  in  which  the 
French  inflicted  a crushing  defeat  upon 
the  Austrians  in  1800.  The  losses  of  the 
latter  were  estimated  at  nearly  8,000  killed 


and  12,000  prisoners.  The  battle  is  the  ■ 
subject  of  a well-known  poem  from  the  pen 
of  the  poet  Campbell. 

HOHENZOLLERN,  HOUSE  OF,  an 
ancient  German  family,  which  takes  its  . 
name  from  the  castle  of  Zollern,  in  south- 
ern Germany.  The  family  first  came  into 
prominence  in  1415,  when  ohe  of  its  | 
members  became  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  j 
The  family  continually  grew  in  importance,  j 
and  in  1701  a Hohenzol’ern,  Frederick  HI.,  i 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  became  the  first  | 
King  of  Prussia.  The  dynasty  has  en-  j 
dured  until  the  nresent  time,  the  present ' 
German  Emperor  being  the  head  of  the 
family.  ' 

HOLBEIN,  HANS,  b.  about  1497,  d.  1543 ; ' 
a celebrated  artist  and  engraver,  who  for 
some  time  occupied  the  post  of  court  j 
painter  in  England  during  the  reign  of  i 
Henry  YIII.  He  excelled  in  the  painting  i 
of  portraits,  and  a large  number  of  his 
works,  which  include  portraits  of  nearly  all 
the  English  celebrities  of  his  age,  are  to  ■ 
be  seen  at  Windsor  Castle  and  in  many  . 
old  mansioas. 

EOLBERG,  LUDVIG  VON,  b.  at  Bergen,  1 
1684,  d.  1754  ; the  founder  of  modern  ■ 
Danish  literature.  He  is  not  only  the  ' 
greatest  dramatist  that  Denmark  has  ■ 
produced,  but  also  its  greatest  historian.  ' 

HOLDEN,  SIR  ISAAC,  b.  near  Glasgow,  ' 
1807,  d.  1897  ; the  inventor  of  the  lucifer 
match.  Holden  was  originally  a teacher. ; 
and  was  compelled  to  rise  early  in  the  i 
morning  to  pursue  liis  own  studies.  He  | 
invented  tiie  lucifer  match  to  avoid  the  . 
trouble  of  asing  flint  and  steel,  but  tool: 
out  no  patent,  and  so  derived  no  financial 
benefit  from  the  invention.  Later  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  wool-combing  machinery,  and  in  1859 
became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Holden 
and  Lister,  which  afterv'ards  possessed  the  ^ 
largest  wool-combing  ifiant  in  the  w orld. 

. HOLINSHED,  RAPHAEL,  a celebrated 
historian  who  lived  in  the  16th  century 
and  died  about  15S0.  He  wrote  ‘‘  The  j 
Chronicles  of'  England,  Scotland  and  I 
Ireland,”  published  in  six  volumes,  1578.  ; 
Shakespeare  derived  practically  the  whole 
of  the  information  necessary  for  his  j 
historical  dramas  from  these  Clironicles.  | 

HOLMBY  HOUSE,  an  historical  mansion  ' 
which  formerly  stood  about  7 miles  from 
Northampton.  It  was  built  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of 
the  places  in  which  Charles  I.  was  im- 
prisoned, 1647  ; it  was  demolished  a few 
years  afterw'ards. 

HOLLAND.  Sec  KctJierlands. 

HOLLANDS.  See  Gin  ” in  J/cd.  Diet. 

HOLMES,  OLIVER  WENDELL,  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1809,  d.  1894  •. 
a famous  American  essayist  and  novelist. 
By  profession  he  was  a iihysician,  and  for 
some  years  held  the  post  of  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Harvard  University.  In 
1858  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  devoted 
the  w'hole  of  his  time  to  literature,  llis 
works  include  the  well-known  ” ilreakfast 
Table  Series,”  the  ” Autocrat,”  “ Pro- 
fessor,” and  “ Poet,”  originally  published 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  his  best 
known  novel  is  entitled  ” Elsie  Vernier.” 
His  essays  are  written  in  an  unconventional 
and  chatty  style,  and  abound  in  humorous 
passages. 

HOLOGRAPH,  a deed,  will  or  other 
document  which  is  written  throughout  by 
the  person  from  whom  it  proceeds.  In  I 
Scotland  a holograph  will  requires  no 
witnesses,  thougli  no  such  distinction 
exists  in  English  law. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  an  alliance  formed, 
1815,  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
subsequently  joined  by  all  tlie  European 
states,  excepting  Great  Britain  and  Rome, 
Its  avowed  object  was  to  introduce  inlo 
the  management  of  both  the  internal  and 


external  aSairs  of  the  vaHous  lijtes  a 
spirit  of  CiirL-.tiau  kir.duc.ss  and  foii^ear- 
ance,  but  its  real  object  v.as  to  t'uard 
against  revolutions  of  the  people,  and  thus 
to  ensure  the  continued  exi-^teucc  of  the 
dyna-sties  as  they  then  were.  The  utter 
hypocrisy  of  its  promoters  was  quite 
obvious,  and  this  country  curtly  reftts^  to 
have  anjrihing  to  do  with  it.  The  Alliance 
came  to  an  end  in  1S30,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  revolution  in  France. 

HOLYHEAD,  a seaport  and  packet 
station,  situated  on  a small  Bland  of  the 
same  name  off  the  coast  of  .Anglesey.  It  is 
the  chief  port  in  connection  with  the  cross 
sea  traffic  to  Dublin,  from  wiiich  it  is  ol'- 
tant  about  60  miles ; population  about 
10,000. 

HOLYOAES.  GEORGE  JACOB,  b.  at 
Birmingham.  1817,  d.  1906:  a well-known 
journaii-^t  and  author.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Co-operative  movement  in 
England,  and  many  of  his  tvriting'  der.l 
with  that  subject.  Holyoake  introduced 
the  use  of  the  term  “secularism”  to 
describe  his  views  on  religious  and  social 
marrei-s. 

HOLY  ROMAN  EnIPIRE.  founded  by 
Oiarlemagne,  ki;icr  of  the  Frank.-.  800  .^..P. 
The  emperors  claimed  to  i e the  .'successors 
to  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
exercBed  a purely  nominal  autliority  over 
some  of  the  states  of  central  and  western 
Europe.  From  1438  until  ti  e besrinning 
of  the  19:h  century  the  titiv  of  Emperor 
was  borne  t^y  various  im  ni'oers  of  the 
powerful  House  of  Hap-^l  irr.  the  last  to 
bear  liie  title  being  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
of  An.-tii;’.,  Tiie  Emperors  were  elei'tcd. 
the  elective  body  being  composed  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Cologne.  iMainz,  and  Treves 
and  certain  German  princes. 

HOLYROOD,  a royal  palac-e  of  Scotland, 
situated  at  Ihlinburgh.  The  palace  dates 
from  the  reign  of  .lames  IV.  of  Scotland, 
though  most  of  the  present  structure  is 
more  modern.  It  was  occupied  by  several 
of  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  and  was  thesccne 
of  the  murder  of  Bizzio  durins  the  reign 
of  iMary  Stuart.  From  IncO  until  the  end 
of  the  18tii  century  it  was  not  used  by 
royalty,  but  George  IV.,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  King  Edward  VII.  have  made  shore 
stays  there.  I’revious  to  tlie  construction 
of  t ljo  palace,  there  existed  on  the  same  site 
an  abbey,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Rood,  tliat  is  Holy  Cross.  The  rooms 
of  Queen  .Mary  are  preserved  and  are  open 
to  public  inspection. 

HOLY  WEEK,  the  name  given  to  the 
week  preceding  Ea.ster  Sunday.  It  is 
sometimes  called  “ Passion  Week.”  from 
the  fact  that  it  marks  the  ov'cniTcnco  of 
the  Passion  or  SutTerings  of  C’uvist.  'The 
special  days  which  fall  in  this  week  are 
Palm  Sunday,  klauudy  Thursday,  and 
Good  Friday. 

HOMAGE,  origin.ally  a term  u-^^cd  in 
connection  with  the  Fcuvlal  system.  It 
was  the  name  given  to  the  formal  acknow- 
ledgment made  by  ,a  tenant  on  entering 
into  pos-sessiou  of  property,  that  he  was 
his  lord’s  vassal  and  liable  to  bo  called 
upon  to  serve  as  a soldier  for  a period  n.ot 
exceeding  forty  days  a year.  The  cere- 
mony consisted  in  the  va.^al.  bare-headed 
and  kneeling,  placing  his  hands  between 
those  of  his  lord,  and  taking  an  oath  of 
fealty. 

HOME  COUNTIES,  the  name  applied  to 
the  counties  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighboiu'hood  of  the  Metropolis ; they 
are^Middlcsex,  Hertfordshire,  Essex.  Kent 
aud  Siirrcv. 

HOME  OFFICE.  Refer  to 

HOME  RULE.  the  name  popularly  given 
to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a separate 
parliament  for  Ireland,  After  many  years 
of  agitation,  the  Irish  party"  in  the  House 
of  Commoas  induced  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
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18SG,  to  introduce  a bill  to  establish  such 
a parliament,  but  it  was  defeated  in  that 
House  on  its  second  reading.  A second 
bill,  introduced  in  1893,  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  but  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  by 
an  enormous  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
proposals  in  1886  caused  a split  in  the 
Liberal  party,  the  seceding  section  who 
opposed  it  being  afterwards  known  as 
Liberal  Unionists. 

HOMER,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets. 
H othing  definite  is  known  concerning 
Homer;  he  was  probably  born  near 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  though  at  least 
seven  towns  are  given  as  his  birth-place, 
and  the  date  of  his  birth,  as  given  by 
various  authorities,  varies  from  1100  B.C. 
to  700  B.C.  Homer  was  probably  a 
wandering  minstrel,  and  his  great  works 
are  the  “ Hiad  ” and  “ Odyssey,”  though 
both  these  works  probably  contain  portions 
written  by  other  poets. 

HOMILDON  HDbL,  situated  in  North- 
umberland, was  the  scene  of  a battle,  1402, 
in  which  a Scottish  army,  10,000  strong, 
led  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  met  with  a 
crusMng  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  English 
force,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland with  the  assistance  of  his 
famous  son,  Harry  Hotspur. 

HOMILY,  a discourse  which  was 
originally  a simple  explanation  of  some 
passage  in  the  Bible,  the  e:^lanation 
following  the  order  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
often  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word 
'•  sermon,”  though  the  sermon  is  of  a more 
rhetorical  character.  The  homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  two  collections  of 
sermons,  published  respectively  in  1547 
and  1562,  which  were  written  with  the 
object  of  securing  uniformity  of  teaching. 

HOMCEOPATHY,  See  Med.  Diet. 

HOMOOUSIAN  AND  HOMOIOUSIAJI. 
These  two  words,  so  slightly  different  in 
appearance,  contain  the  germ  of  one  of 
the  greatest  contests  that  have  ever  rent 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Homoousians, 
who  may  be  said  to  include  all  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church  except  Unitarians, 
maintain  that  Jesus  Christ  is  of  “one 
substance  with  the  Father  ” ; the  Homoi- 
ousians  that  He  is  “ of  like  substance  with 
the  Father,”  Arius  (260-336)  was  the 
author  of  the  Homoi-ousian  doctrine, 
and  the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  Church’s 
authoritative  denial. 

HONDU'RAS,  BRITISH.  Refer  to 
Index. 

HONEY,  a sweet  liquid  which  is  col- 
lected by  bees  and  other  insects  from  the 
nectaries  of  flowers.  The  bee  stores  the 
honey  in  its  honey  sac  until  it  reaches  its 
hive,  where  it  is  placed  in  combs  com- 
posed of  hexagonal  cells.  The  honey 
seems  to  undergo  some  chemical  change 
whilst  in  the  sac  of  the  bee.  The  colour 
of  honey  depends  upon  the  flowers 
from  which  it  is  collected,  but  is  usually 
white  or  brown.  Its  production  of  late 
years  has  become  quite  a scientific  indus- 
try. The  honey  is  extracted  from  the 
combs  by  means  of  a centrifugal  extractor, 
the  comb  being  placed  upon  a wheel  and 
rapidly  rotated,  with  the  result  that  the 
honey  is  shot  out  and  collected  in  a vessel 
placed  in  a suitable  position. 

HONG-KONG.  Refer  to  Index. 

HONOLULU,  the  capital  of  the  Hawa- 
iian or  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are 
situated  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Honolulu  stands  upon  a good  harbour, 
and  has  regular  steamship  connection  with 
Ban  Francisco,  Japan,  and  Australasia ; 
population  about  46,000.  Since  1898 
the  United  States  has  exercised  a pro- 
tectorate over  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Honolulu  has  in  consequence  become  an 
important  naval  station. 

HOOD,  ADMIRAL,  h.  in  Devonshire, 
1724,  d.  1816  ; a famous  British  naval 
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commander.  After  seeing  considerable 
service  in  American  waters,  he  was 
appointed,  1793,  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  got  possesion 
for  a few  months  of  Toulon,  the  principal 
naval  station  of  France  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  following  year  took 
Bastia  (Corsica). 

HOOD,  ROBIN.  See  Robin  Hood. 
HOOD,  THOMAS,  b.  in  London,  1798, 
d.  1845  : a celebrated  poet  and  humorist. 
Much  of  his  work  appeared  in  two  papers 
e dited  by  himself,  and  known  respectively 
as  “ The  Comic  Annual  ” and  “ Hood’s 
Own.”  His  humorous  work  bristles  with 
puns,  and  in  addition  to  this  class  of  work 
he  is  the  auidior  of  several  well-known  and 
exceedingly  pathetic  poems.  Among  his 
best  productions  are  “The  Song  of  the 
Shirt,”  “ The  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  “ The 
Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,”  and  “ Miss 
Kihnansegg.” 

HOOK,  THEODORE,  b.  in  London,  1788, 
d.  1841,  an  author  of  comic  operas, 
would-be  funny  books,  and  practical 
jokes,  was  worthy  of  the  times  he  Uved  in 
and  the  society  he  frequented,  which 
included  the  Prince  Regent.  He  died  in 
poverty  after  having  enjoyed  an  annual 
income  of  thousands.  “ Jack  Bragg  ” is 
his  least  objectionable  production. 

HOOKAH,  a large  tobacco  pipe  much 
used  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  eastern 
countries.  It  consists  of  two  bowls,  one 
placed  over  the  other.  The  upper  bowl 
contains  the  tobacco,  and  is  connected 
by  a tube  with  the  lower,  which  is  partially 
filled  with  water ; the  connecting  tube 
passes  down  into  the  water.  The  stem, 
which  is  usually  a long  flexible  tube,  is 
connected  with  the  air  space  above  the 
water,  and  thus  the  smoke  must  pass 
through  the  water  before  reaching  the 
smoker ; in  passing  through  it  is  cooled 
and  deprived  of  most  of  ite  harmful  con- 
stituente. 

HOOKER,  RICHARD,  b.  near  Exeter, 
1553,  d.  1600 ; a famous  theological 
VTiter,  whose  sound  learning  and  well- 
balanced  judgment  earned  for  him  the  de- 
scriptive title  of  “The  judicious  Hooker.” 
His  great  work:  “ Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,”  was  published  in  eight 
volumes,  and  is  a learned  defence  of  the 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  still  regarded  as  a standard 
work,  and  its  literary  style  alone  would 
have  secured  it  a permanent  place  in 
English  literature. 

HOOPER,  JOHN,  b.  in  Somerset,  1495, 
a bishop  and  Protestant  martyr.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  appointed  to 
the  See  of  Gloucester.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  persecution  in  Maiy’s  reign  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  charged  with  heresy, 
and  as  he  refused  to  recant  he  was  burned 
at  the  stake  at  Gloucester,  1555. 

HOPE,  ANTHONY,  the  pen-name  of 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  b.  1863.  Edu- 
cated at  Marlboro’  and  Oxford,  he 
studied  for  the  law,  and  practised  as  a 
lawyer  until  the  brilliant  success  of  his 
“ Prisoner  of  Zenda  ” turned  him  wholly 
to  literature.  “A  Man  of  Mark,”  “Mr. 
Witt’s  Widow,”  “ The  Chronicles  of 
Count  Antonio,”  and  “ Phroso  ” are  some 
of  his  other  works. 

HOPS  the  produce  of  a climbing  plant 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  to  which 
it  gives  its  characteristic  bitter  taste,  and 
which  it  helps  to  prevent  from  turning  sour. 
In  England,  hops  are  grown  in  Kent, 
Sussex,  Hampshire  _ and  Worcestershire. 
The  plants  are  trained  on  poles  about 
12  feet  in  length,  and  the  hops  are  picked 
in  late  August  and  September.  They  are 
then  carefully  dried — ^for,  if  at  all  damp, 
they  soon  turn  musty — and  they  are 
afterwards  packed  tightly  in  sacks.  Hops 
are  usually  sold  by  the  “ pocket,”  which 
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is  equivalent  to  half  a sack  and  baa  a 
weight  of  about  168  pounds. 

HORACE  (QUINTUS  HORATIUS 
PLACCUS),  b.  65,  d.  8,  B.O.,  a celebrated 
Latin  elegiac  poet.  Horace  was  educated 
at  Rome  and  Athens,  and  fought  during 
the  civil  war  in  the  army  of  Brutus  against 
Cassar.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  42  B.C.,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  shortly  afterwards  found  that  his 
property  had  been  confiscated.  He  was 
patronised  and  assisted  by  Maecenas,  and 
subsequently  became  a personal  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Auerustus  His  writings 
include  odes,  epodes,  satires  and  epistles. 

HORS,  in  classical  mythology,  the 
goddesses  who  presided  over  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  and  the  weather,  and  in  later 
times  were  worshipped  as  the  goddesses  of 
order  and  justice.  

HORATIL  THE  THREE,  were  three 
Roman  brothers,  who  during  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  king  of  Rome,  met  in 
battle  three  brothers  of  the  Alban  nation, 
called  the  Ouriatii,  to  decide  a dispute 
between  the  two  nations.  The  fight  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  both  armies,  and 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  quickly  killed,  but 
the  third,  having  separated  his  three  op- 
ponents, who  were  wounded,  by  simulating 
flight,  turned  and  slew  them,  one  by  one. 
He  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  was 
upbraided  by  his  sister,  who  mourned  her 
lover  in  one  of  the  dead  Albans ; he 
stabbed  her,  and  barely  escaped  execution. 

HORN  BOOK,  the  primer  by  means  of 
which  the  alphabet  was  formerly  taught  to 
children.  It  was  in  use  until  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  and  consisted  of  a single 
sheet,  upon  which  were  printed  the  alphabet 
in  capital  and  small  letters,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Roman  numerals,  and  usually 
a few  monosyllabic  words.  The  front  of 
the  sheet  was  covered  by  a thin  plate  of 
transparent  horn,  designed  to  keep  it  clean, 
hence  its  name. 

HORN,  CAPE,  a cape  situated  on  a 
small  island  at  the  extreme  south  of  South 
America.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
“ Hoorn,”  the  name  of  a small  town  in 
Holland,  and  it  was  so  called  by  the  Dutch 
navigators,  Lemaire  and  Schouten,  who 
rounded  the  Cape,  1616. 

HORNET,  a species  of  wasp,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  found  in  England.  When 
fully  grown  it  is  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  its  body  is  brown  in  colour  with  some 
patches  of  yellow.  Hornets  usually  live 
in  colonies  of  about  200,  and  make  their 
nests  in  hollow  trees.  They  feed  upon  the 
sap  of  various  plants,  though  occasionally 
they  eat  flesh.  The  female  hornet  is  pro- 
vided with  a particularly  powerful  sting. 

HORSE  GUARDS,  a large  building  in 
Whitehall,  erected  in  1753.  The  archway 
forming  the  entrance  is' guarded  by  two 
mounted  troopers  in  the  day  time.  Here 
until  1872,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  principal  administrative  officers  of 
the  army  had  their  offices,  and  hence  we 
often  say  the  “ Horse  Guards  ” when  wo 
mean  the  governing  body  of  the  army, 

HORSE  LATITUDES,  a region  of  the 
Atlantic  between  about  30°  and  35“  North 
Latitude.  Here  calms  are  frequently 
encountered,  and  ships  taking  horses  to 
the  West  Indies  and  America  often  had 
to  cast  them  overboard  for  want  of  food. 
Hence  the  name. 

HORSE,  MASTER  OF  THE,  a Court 
Officer  who  has  charge  of  the  Royal  stables 
and  horses,  and  ever5rthing  pertaining 
thereto,  of  which  he  is  allowed  the  use  for 
himself.  The  appointment  is  one  much 
sought  after,  but  it  terminates  when  the 
holder’s  political  party  quits  office. 

HORSE-POWER,  a term  used  in  engineer- 
ing to  denote  the  rate  of  doing  work.  An 
engine  of  one  horse-power  is  capable  (theo- 
retically) of  doing  33,000  foot  pounds  oI 
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work  in  one  minute,  that  is,  it  could  raise 
a weight  of  33,000  pounds  vertically 
through  one  foot  in  one  minuto.  An 
engine  of  ten  horse-power  could  do  ten 
times  as  much  work  in  the  same  time, 
inie  term  was  introduced  by  Watt,  and 
the  unit  was  considered  to  represent  the 
rate  of  working  of  a normal  horse,  though 
the  estimate  is  too  high. 

HORSE-RACING.  Though  this  sport 
dates  from  the  earliest  times,  it  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  England  until  the 
time  of  James  I.  That  king  patron- 
ised the  sport  with  the  idea  of  encouraging 
the  scientific  breeding  of  horses,  and  since 
I that  time  it  has  gradually  attracted  more 
I and  more  notice.  Its  present  popularity 
is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  opportunities 
it  affords  for  gambling,  though  the  improve- 
ment in  the  horse  must  not  be  ignored. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  racing  world  are 
situated  at  Newmarket,  where  there  is 
a fine  course  and  many  famous  training 
establishments.  The  races  may  be 
divided  into  flat  races,  hurdle  races,  and 
steeplechases.  Racing  on  the  flat  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Jockey  Club,  a 
body  composed  of  the  principal  owners 
of  race-horses.  This  body  makes  the  laws 
which  govern  the  sport,  and  appoints 
stewards  to  every  race  meeting  to  see  that 
these  laws  are  carried  out.  The  principal 
flat  races  of  the  year  are  the  Der_^,  Oaks, 
Two  Thousand  Guineas,  One  Thousand 
Guineas  and  the  St.  Leger.  These  are 
termed  “ classic  ” races,  though  the  prizes 
attached  to  them  are  not  the  most  valuable. 
In  the  case  of  certain  races,  such  as  the 
Derby,  all  the  horses  are  of  the  same  age 
and  all  carry  the  same  weight.  Handicaps 
are  of  two  Mnds.  In  weight  for  age  handi- 
caps, horses  of  different  ages  run  together 
and  carry  weights  according  to  their  age, 
the  older  the  horse  the  heavier  the  weight. 
The  age  of  the  horse  is  always  reckoned 
from  January  1st  of  the  year  in  which  it  is 
foaled.  In  other  handicaps,  the  weights 
to  be  carried  are  decided  by  the  previous 
performances  of  the  horses  ; it  is  in  handi- 
caps of  this  kind  that  fraud  most  easily 
arises.  Hurdle  racing  and  steeple-chasing 
are  under  the  control  of  a body  known  as 
the  National  Hunt  Committee  ; this  class 
of  racing  arouses  considerably  less  interest 
than  flat  racing. 

HORSE,  THOROUGHBRED,  a horse  or 
mare  whose  pedigree  is  registered  in  the 
Btud-Booh  kept  by  the  official  agents  of 
the  Jockey  Club.  The  founders  of  the 
lineage  of  the  thoroughbred  race-horse 
are  said  to  be  tliree  Eastern  horses : 
Byerly  Turk,  Darley  Arabian,  and  the 
Godolphin  Arabian  or  Barb.  To  one  or 
the  other  of  these  three  all  the  horses  now 
registered  in  the  Stud-Book  trace  their 
ancestry. 

HOSPICE,  a house  of  shelter  for  pilgrims 
and  travellers,  usually  founded  and  main- 
tained by  some  religious  order.  Hospices 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  mountainous 
districte  of  Switzerland,  those  of  the  St. 
Gothard  and  St.  Bernard  passes  in  par- 
ticular being  famous.  i 

HOSPITALLERS,  originally  members  of 
a religious  order  whose  work  was  of  a 
purely  charitable  nature.  They  tended 
the  sick  and  aged,  and  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  pilgrims.  The  original  order  of 
hospitallers  was  founded  about  1050  at 
Jerusalem,  with  the  name  of  the  Hospital- 
lers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ; and  the 
special  work  of  its  members  was  to  attend 
to  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  eventually  became  a power- 
ful military  organisation,  and  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  had  its 
headquarters  at  Gyprus,  then  at  Rhodes, 
and  finally  at  Malta,  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  order  from  1530  until  its 
suppression  1700. 


HOSPITALS,  originally  refuges  for 
pilgrims  maintained  by  hospitallers.  The 
name  was  afterwards  given  to  institutions 
which  in  some  respects  resembled  the 
modem  almshouse  ; the  naval  and  military 
hospitals  at  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
respectively  are  of  this  type.  It  was  also 
applied  to  schools  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  Christ’s  Hospital  being  an 
example.  In  its  purely  modern  sense  it  is 
restricted  to  institutions  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  injured.  Most 
of  these  hospitals  are  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions, though  some  of  the  older 
institutions  are  endowed.  Admittance 
may  be  obtained  by  the  production  of 
a letter  of  introduction  obtained  from 
a subscriber,  except  in  cases  demanding 
prompt  treatment,  when  no  such  letter  is 
required.  Some  hospitals  reserve  certain 
wards  for  the  reception  of  patients  who 
pay  for  their  accommodation,  etc. 

HOST,  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  consecrated  wafer, 
which  during  the  celebration  of  mass  is 
regarded  in  some  sense  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  offered  as  a sacrifice. 

HOTEL  DES  INVALIDES,  a hospital  for 
infirm  soldiers,  situated  in  Paris,  and 
corresponding  to  the  military  Hospital  at 
Chelsea.  It  was  founded  in  1670,  and  in 
addition  to  accommodating  a number  of 
invalid  soldiers  is  used  as  a military 
museum  and  storehouse.  The  magnificent 
tomb  of  Napoleon  is  situated  in  this 
building. 

HOT^  DE  VILLE,  a French  term 
corresponding  to  some  extent  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  “town-hall.”  An  Hotel  de  Ville 
usually  contains  a barracks,  prison,  the 
offices  of  the  various  local  bodies,  the 
residence  of  the  local  chief  magistrate, 
and  the  court  house.  The  most  famous  is 
that  of  Paris,  which  contains  many 
valuable  works  of  art.  It  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  during  the  Commune  riots  in  1871, 
but  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

HOTTENTOTS,  one  of  the  native 
races  of  Soutli  Africa.  In  character  cun- 
ning, lazy,  and  dishonest,  and,  in  appear- 
ance. distinguished  by  their  prominent 
cheek  bones  and  very  pointed  chins. 
Their  language  is  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a number  of  queer 
“ clicks,”  which  are  produced  by  pressing 
the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  palate. 
One  of  these  clicks  Is  prefixed  to  most  of 
their  words,  and  their  presence  makes  it 
a difficult  language  for  Europeans.  The 
Hottentots  number  about  180,000. 

HOUDIN,  JEAN  EUGENE,  6.  1805, 
d.  1871,  a celebrated  French  conjurer  and 
juggler.  In  1855  he  was  granted  a gold 
medal  for  the  invention  of  an  electric  clock, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  sent  by  the 
French  government  to  Algeria  to  expose 
the  tricks  practised  by  the  priests  of  that 
country  upon  the  inhabitants,  a task  in 
which  he  was  quite  successful. 

HOUGOMONT,  a chateau  situated  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo.  It  was  situated 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  English  posi- 
tion, and  was  the  most  important  po.sitiou 
on  the  right  wing.  The  battle  raged 
around  Hougomont  for  the  whole  day, 
but  the  English  troops  defended  it 
gallantly,  and  the  French  were  finally 
compelled  to  abandon  their  attempts  to 
take  it. 

HOURL  the  name  given  in  the  Koran 
to  a nymph  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise. 
A houri  is  represented  as  a beautiful  and 
voluptuous  woman,  and  to  each  of  the 
“ Faithful  ” entering  paradise  a number 
of  them  are  assigned. 

HOUSE-FLY.  The  common  honse-fly 
is  found  in  practically  every  portion  of  the 
globe.  They  deposit  their  eggs  upon  some 
putrefying  matter,  and  the  larvm  are 
hatched  under  favourable  circumstances 


within  twenty-four  hours,  and  become 
full-grown  In  about  four  weeks.  The 
house-fly  feeds  upon  almost  anything,  but 
prefers  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  it  thus  forms  a most  dangerous 
agent  in  the  spread  of  disease, 

HOUSEHOLD,  ROYAL.  Refer  to /wdea-. 

HOUSEHOLD  TROOPS,  the  members 
of  those  regiments  which  are  engaged  in 
personal  attendance  upon  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  either  as  escorts  or 
guards  for  the  palaces.  They  are  usually 
stationed  either  in  London  or  at  Windsor, 
and  include  the  cavalry  regiments  known 
as  the  Life  Guards  and  “ the  Blues  ” in 
addition  to  the  foot  guards,  composed  of 
the  Grenadiers,  the  Coldstreams,  the 
Scots  Guards  and  the  Irish  Guards. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  See  Parlia- 
metU  and  refer  to  Index. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  See  Parliament 
and  refer  to  Index. 

HOUYHNHNMS,  the  name  given  by- 
Jonathan  Sv,lft  in  “ Gulliver’s  Travels  ” 
to  a breed  of  horses,  endowed  with  remark- 
able intelligence,  who  ruled  over  a de- 
graded race  of  men  known  as  Yahoos. 
The  word  is  possibly  intended  to  represent 
the  neigh  of  a horse. 

HOVAS,  the  ruling  tribe  of  Madagascar. 
Till  early  in  the  19th  century  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Madagascar  were  independent, 
but  then  the  Hovas,  who  occupied  the 
central  regions,  under  their  far-seeing 
king.  Radama,  extended  their  sway  over 
the  whole  island,  and  undoubted  progress 
was  being  made  on  all  sides,  when  in 
1895  the  French  annexed  the  island. 

HOWARD  OF  EFFINGHAM,  LORD.  6. 
1536,  d.  1624.  a famous  English  sailor,  who 
became  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
1554.  He  was  in  command  of  the  fleet; 
which  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  15SS, 
and  in  1596  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Cadiz. 

HOWARD,  HOUSE  OF.  See  Xorjolk 
Ducal  House  of. 

HOWARD,  JOHN,  b.  in  London,  1726, 
d.  1790,  a famous  philanthropist,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  securing  reforms  in  the 
management  of  prisons  and  prisoners. 
He  visited  the  prisons  of  many  European 
countries,  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
sanitary  and  moral  conditions  under  which 
the  prisoners  lived,  led  to  a great  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  the  general  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  but  also  in  the  conditions 
under  which  they  spent  their  time.  Howard 
died  at  Kherson,  Rassia.  of  a complaint 
probably  contracted  whilst  visiting  the 
militarv  prisons  of  that  country. 

HOWE,  ELIAS,  b.  in  Massachusetts, 
1819.  d.  1867,  inventor  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  or  rather  the  first  man  who  made 
it  commercially  workable.  He  secured 
the  patent  both  in  England  and  America, 
but  sold  the  former.  Soon  competitors 
arose  on  all  sides,  with  much  litigation, 
but  Howe  triumphed  at  last,  aud  all 
makers  had  to  pay  him  royalty  or  percent- 
age. He  made  about  £500,000  out  of 
his  invention. 

HOWE,  RICHARD,  EARL,  b.  in  Tx>ndon, 
1726,  d.  1799,  a famous  British  admiral. 
He  saw  considerable  service  during  the  war 
of  the  American  revolution,  and  on  June  1, 
1794,  defeated  the  French  in  a great  buitla 
fought  off  Capo  Ushant.  The  day  of  this 
victory  was  long  known  as  “ The  glorious 
First  of  June.”  For  his  services  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Earl  Howe, 

HOWITT,  MARY,  5.  1799.  d.  1888, 
n6e  Botham,  married  William  Ho-witt  in 
1821.  with  whom  she  at  once  entered  upon 
a joint  literary  career.  Her  tales  for 
children,  her  translations  of  Hans  .\nder- 
sen  and  Frederika  Bremer,  and  her  writings 
on  Natural  History,  as  “ Birds  and  Flowers 
and  other  Country  Things  ” show  keen 
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observation  and  good  descriptive  pov7cr. 
Her  poetry  has  much  quiet  charm. 

HOWITZER,  a short,  light  gun  used  in 
mountain  warfare.  It  possesses  a smooth 
bore,  and  is  used  to  discharge  a small  shell 
at  a short  range.  Its  principal  advantage 
is  its  portability. 

HUBSE,  FRANCOIS,  5.  at  Geneva,  1750, 
d.  1831.  often  called  the  blind  naturalist. 
He  lost  his  sight  early,  but  with  the  aid 
of  his  devoted  wife  and  an  intelligent 
domestic,  he  made  many  important 
observations  on  the  habits  of  bees  and  ants 
and  corrected  many  previous  false  notions. 

HUBERT,  FRANCOIS,  6.  about  656, 
d.  727,  a son  of  a Duke  of  Guienne,  the 
patron  saint  of  huntsmen,  who  after 
spending  some  portion  of  his  life  in  dissipa- 
tion, retired  to  a monastery  and  subse- 
quently became  Bishop  of  Liege ; he  has 
since  been  canonised.  Saint  Hubert  is 
usually  represented  as  a hunter,  and 
according  to  tradition  forsook  Ids  evil 
ways  as  a result  of  meeting,  whilst  hunting, 
on  one  Good  Friday,  a stag  which  carried 
between  its  antlers  a glittering  cross. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  a town  situated  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshu’e,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

HUDIERAS,  a title  of  a humorous  poem 
written  by  Samuel  Butler,  and  published 
1663.  In  Hudibras  the  poet  caricatures 
the  Puritans. 

HUDSON.  A river  of  North  America, 
which  rises  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
and  flows  into  New  York  harbour,  having, 
at  its  mouth.  New  York  on  the  left  bank 
and  Jersey  City  on  the  right.  It  was 
explored  by  Henry  Hudson,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name,  1609  ; its  length  is 
about  350  miles. 

HUDSON,  GEORGE,  6.  1800,  d.  1871, 
the  “ Railway  King  ” of  the  early  19th 
centm'y.  He  was  the  leading  spu’it  of 
the  railway  speculations  of  the  “ forties,” 
but  some  of  his  latter  transactions  w^ere 
very  questionable.  He  died  a compara- 
tively poor  man. 

HUDSON,  HENRY.  A famous  navi- 
gator. In  1607  he  attempted  to  discover 
a north-east  passage  to  the  Pacific,  and 
two  years  later  explored  the  Hudson  River. 
He  then  sailed  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  hoping 
to  find  a north-west  passage.  He  dis- 
covered and  named  Hudson  Strait  and 
Hudson  Bay.  His  crew  then  mutinied, 
and  with  eight  others  he  was  cast  adrift, 
1611,  and  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

HUDSON,  SIR  GEOFFREY,  5.  at  Oak- 
ham, 1619,  d.  1682,  a famous  dwarf,  who 
untU  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  was 
less  than  20  inches  in  height.  His  first 
public  appearance  was  made  before  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  was 
served  up  in  a pie.  He  subsequently 
became  page  to  Charles  I.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson  is  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
into  “ Peveril  of  the  Peak.” 

HUDSON  BAY,  an  enclosed  sea 
situated  to  the  north  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  connected  with  the  adjoining 
ocean  by  Hudson  Strait.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  named  by  Henry  Hudson. 
Hudson  Bay  has  a length  of  about  1,600 
miles,  and  at  its  widest  part  a width  of 
about  600.  The  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  the  Bay,  but 
the  name  was  afterwards  applied  loosely 
to  all  Canada  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
Bay.  This  territory  w'as  granted  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  1670,  and  with  it 
the  sole  right  of  collecting  furs  from  the 
district.  The  Company  is  still  in  existence, 
but  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  on  the  payment  of  £300.000. 

HUGGINS,  SIR  V/HJHAM,  h.  in 
London.  1824,  d.  1910,  an  Lnglish  astrono- 
mer. Educated  at  the  City  of  London 
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School,  he  early  took  to  ecienco,  and  for 
some  years  made  microscopical  studies  in 
physiology.  In  1885  he  built  his  famous 
observatory  on  “ Tulse  Hill,”  London,  in 
which  he  investigated,  with  his  wife  as 
fellow-worker,  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  by  means 
of  spectrum  analysis.  Received  the  O.M. 

HUGHES,  DAVID  EDWARD,  5.  in 
London,  1831,  d.  1900,  the  inventor  of 
the  printing  system  of  telegraphy,  now  in 
use  on  all  important  lines.  He  began  his 
career  in  Kentucky  as  a musician,  but  was 
attracted  to  telegraphy  in  1854,  and 
moved  to  New  York  to  develop  his  system. 
He  soon  got  his  system  adopted  in  Prance, 
but  England  refused  to  accept  it  for  some 
years.  In  1878  he  invented  the  microphone, 
a useful  adjunct  to  the  telephone.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  improvements  in 
telegraphy,  and  as  such  received  honours 
from  all  civilised  countries. 

HUGH  or  HUGO,  SAINT,  5.  at  Avalon, 
France,  1135,  d.  1200,  w'as  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Lincoln,  1186.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  his  holiness  and  toleration,  and 
exerted  considerable  influence  over  King 
Henry  II. 

HUGHENDEN,  a village  situated  in 
Buckinghamsifire,  near  High  Wycombe. 
Hughenden  Manor  is  famous  as  the  former 
residence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  vffio, 
together  with  his  wife,  is  buried  in  Hugh- 
enden Churchyard. 

HUGHES,  THOMAS,  5.  1823,  d.  1896, 
the  author  of  “ Tom  Brown’s  School 
Days,”  “ Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  and 
other  works,  was  educated  at  Rugby, 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold.  After 
leaving  Oxford  he  interested  himself  in 
social  reform,  became  a Christian  Socialist, 
and  assisted  Denison  Maurice  at  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  London,  W.O.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  he  became  the  Principal  of  the 
institution. 

HUGH  OF  LINCOLN,  a boy  said  to  have 
been  decoyed  into  a Jew’s  house  in 
Lincoln,  crucified  in  mockery  of  Christ’s 
death  and  flung  into  a w?eil,  where  his 
body  was  miraculously  discovered.  This 
tale,  with  variations  and  additions,  seems 
to  have  overrun  England  in  the  13th 
century,  and  has  been  revived  in  Conti- 
nental cities  at  intervals  whenever  a 
pretext  for  persecution  was  needed. 

HUGLI  or  HOOGHLY,  the  most  west- 
erly of  the  branches  by  which  the  Ganges 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  a length 
of  150  miles  and  a width  at  its  mouth  of 
about  15.  The  Hugh  is  very  difficult  to 
navigate  owing  to  the  presence  of  a swift 
current,  shifting  sand-banks  formed  by 
the  mud  brought  down,  and  a tidal  bore 
which  at  spri.ng  tides  attains  a height  of 
nearly  7 feet.  Calcutta  is  situated  on  t’ne 
left  bank  of  the  Hugh,  about  80  miles  from 
the  sea. 

HUGO,  VICTOR,  &.  at  Besan^on,  1802, 
d.  1885,  a poet,  dramatist  and  novelist, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Erench 
writers  of  the  19th  century.  His  best 
known  works  in  England  are  his  novels ; 
amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  “ Notre 
Dame,”  “ Lcs  Miserables,”  ‘ Les  Tra- 
vailleurs  de  la  Mer,”  and  “Hans  d’  Is- 
lande.”  Of  his  plays,  “ Hernani  ” and 
“ Ruy  Bias  ” are  the  most  famous, 

HUGUENOTS,  the  name  given  to  the 
French  Protestants,  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  who  banded  themselves 
together  to  .secure  personal  liberty  and 
religious  freedom.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  a nick- 
name. A long  and  bitter  struggle  com- 
menced in  1562,  and  culminated  in  the 
awful  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day,  1572.  In  1598  the 
French  king,  Henry  IV.,  granted  them 
their  rights  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but 
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in  1685  this  Edict  was  revoked,  and  largo 
numbers  of  the  Huguenots  emigrated  to 
England,  America,  South  Africa,  and  other 
countries.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied 
at  the  present  day  to  the  Calvinists  of 
France. 

HULL,  or  Kingston-on-Hull,  one  of  the 
most  important  seaports  in  the  British 
Lsles,  is  situated  upon  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Humber,  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire. 
Much  of  its  trade  is  with  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  Ports.  Its  imports  inclnde 
wool,  timber,  flax,  iron,  and  foodstuffs, 
and  its  exports,  manufactured  goods  and 
coal.  It  has  an  important  fishing  industry. 
(For  population,  etc,,  see  p.  902.) 

HULLAH,  JOHN,  6.  1812,  d.  188^1-, 
a teacher  of  music  who  took  a leading  part 
in  spreading  a taste  and  knowledge  of 
music  among  the  people  of  England. 
His  singing-classes  in  Exeter  Hall  taught 
on  his  system  were  famed  all  over  the 
kingdom.  He  also  acted  as  Inspector  of 
Music  for  the  Education  Department. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  “ Tonic 
Sol-Fa  ” methods. 

HULSEAN  LECTURES,  four  lectures 
delivered  annually  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  lecturer  is  appointed  annually,  and 
paid  out  of  a bequest  made  for  the  purpose, 
in  1789.  by  the  Rev.  .John  Hulse. 

HUMANE  SOCIETY,  ROYAL.  The  origi- 
nal object  of  the  Society,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1774,  was  to  teach  the  correct 
methods  of  resuscitating  the  apparently 
drowned.  It  now  grants  medals  for 
gallant  attempts,  both  successful  and  un- 
successful, to  save  persons  from  drowning, 
encourages  the  teaching  of  swimming  by 
granting  prizes,  and  supplies  at  its  own 
expense  boats  and  boatmen  to  watch 
swimmers  at  many  of  the  public  bathing 
stations.  It  is  supported  largely  by 
subscriptions. 

HUMANIST,  a student  of  human  affairs 
or  human  nature.  In  this  sense  Shake- 
speare is  called  the  great  humanist. 
But  it  more  generally  means  a student  of 
“ the  humanities.”  as  Scotsmen'  call 
them,  i.e.,  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  literature,  and  antiquities. 

HUMBER,  the  estuary,  of  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Yorkshire  Ouse.  It  is  40  miles 
long  and  its  greatest  width  is  about  7 miles. 
The  Humber  divides  Yorkshire  from 
Lincolnshire.  The  principal  porks  on  its 
banks  are  Hull,  Grimsby  and  Goole. 

HUMBERT,  KING,  5.  at  Turin,  1844, 
d.  1900,  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11., 
ascended  the  throne  of  Italy  1878.  In  his 
foreign  policy  he  was  a firm  supporter  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy),  though  exceedingly  friendly  towards 
Great  Britain.  He  also  advocated  the 
somewhat  disastrous  attempts  at  colonisa- 
tion on  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  His  home 
policy  was  marked  by  wisdom  and 
humanity,  and  he  was  very  popular  with 
the  nation.  He  was  assassinated  by  an 
anarcliist  named  Bresci,  August,  1900. 
His  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  succeeded 
him. 

HUMBOLDT,  FRIEDRICH,  BARON 
VON,  5.  1769.  d.  1859,  naturalist,  scientist, 
traveller,  and  author,  began  his  travels  in 
1799,  exploring  a good  part  of  South 
America  in  that  and  the  next  four  years. 
The  results  of  his  explorations  w^ere 
published  in  Paris,  between  1805  and  1827. 
In  1829  he  accepted  the  direction  of  an 
Asiatic  exploring  expedition,  and  thor- 
oughly examined  the  country  between 
the  Urals  and  the  central  plateau.  His 
great  work  is  the  “ Cosmos,”  a bold 
attempt  to  classify  and  co-ordinate  the 
whole  range  of  scientific  facts.  His 
“ Travels  in  America  ” and  ” Central 
Asia  ” are  full  of  interest. 
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EUME,  DAVID,  h.  at  Edinburgh,  1711, 
d.  1776,  a distinguished  philosopher  and 
historian.  His  philosophical  works  were 
widclj>  read  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  caused  a very  heated 
discussion  on  account  of  the  sceptical 
nature  of  his  arguments.  They  include 
“ Treatise  of  Human  Nature,”  “ Essays, 
Moral  and  Political,”  and  his  principal 
historical  work,  a “ History  of  England.” 

HUMME^G  BIRD,  a small  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  bird,  a native  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  bird  is  so  called 
because  of  the  humming  sound  which  is 
produced  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  its 
wings.  About  400  species  have  been 
recognised,  the  largest  being  about  9 inches 
long  and  the  smallest  about  2^.  The 
humming  bird  feeds  upon  insects  which  it 
tollects  from  the  cups  of  flowers  by  means 
of  its  long,  slender  bill.  From  the  fact 
that  the  bird  usually  goes  to  flowers  when 
seeking  food,  it  was  formerly  believed  that 
it  lived  wholly  upon  honey. 

HUMPHREY,  GOOD  DUKE,  b.  1891, 
d.  1447,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest 
son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  educated  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  an  ardent 
collector  of  books.  He  built  the  Divinity 
School  with  the  library  above  it  known 
now  as  the  Bodleian.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  he  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  be- 
came regents,  and  wdiilst  the  latter  was 
directing  the  war  in  France,  Humphrey 
managed  the  home  affairs,  with  but 
moderate  success. 

HUNDRED  DAYS,  THE,  the  name  given 
to  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  March, 
1815,  and  his  defeat  at  Waterloo,  June 
18th  of  the  same  year. 

HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR,  properly  the 
series  of  wars  waged  between  France  and 
England  between  the  years  1338  and  1453. 
The  principal  campaigns  occurred  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  V.,  and 
Henry  VI.  Success  attended  the  English 
down  to  about  1428,  and  a large  portion  of 
France  was  conquered  by  them  ; but  after 
that  date  the  French  gradually  won  back 
their  territory,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  Calais  alone  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  English.  The  most  im- 
portant battles  were  fought  at  Crecy,  1343, 
Poitiers,  1356,  and  Agincourt,  1415. 

HUNGARY,  one  of  the  two  independent 
states  forming  the  empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  occupies  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and,  including 
Croatia-Dalmatia,  has  an  area  of  about 
127,000  square  miles  and  a mixed  popula- 
tion of  Magyars,  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Jews 
numbering  19|  millions.  Minerals  are 
abundant  in  the  Carpathians,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  cattle  rearing.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  wheat  and  flour,  maize,  wine,  and 
cattle.  The  only  port  is  Fiume,  situated 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  only  place  where 
Hungary  touches  the  sea ; many  of  the  ex- 
ports find  their  way  down  the  Danube  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Hungary  was  acquired  by 
the  Magyars,  a Mongolian  race,  during  the 
9th  century.  In  the  16th  century  the 
Magyars  were  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
who  a century  later  gave  place  to  the 
Austrians.  Various  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Magyars  to  recover  their  liberty, 
the  most  notable  being  that  led  by  the 
patriot  Kossuth,  1848-9.  In  1867  the 
Austrians  granted  Hungary  its  independ- 
ence, and  since  that  date  the  two  countries 
have  managed  their  own  affairs,  but  have 
been  under  the  same  ruler  and  have 
possessed  a combined  parliament  wliich 
^ttles  such  matters  as  affect  the  common 
interests  of  the  two  states. 

HUNS,  a Mongohan  race  who  invaded 
Europe  during  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  Era.  They  waged  war  with  the; 


Goths,  then  inliabiting  Central  Europe, 
and  drove  them  south  into  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  thus  indirectly 
causing  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Huns  reached  as  far  west  as 
Gaul,  but  all  trace  of  tnem  in  Europe  has 
been  lost. 

HUNT,  HOLMAN,  b.  in  London,  1827  ; 
a celebrated  artist,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  School.  Among  his  many 
works  the  most  celebrated  is  “ The  Light 
of  the  IVorld.”  O.M.  in  1905. 

HUNT,  LEIGH,  b.  1784,  d.  1859,  poet 
and  essayist,  a voluminous  writer  of  the 
early  19th  century.  “ Rimini  ” is  his 
longest  poem  ; “ The  Old  Court  Suburb  ” 
perhaps  his  best  prose  work. 

HUNTER,  JOHN.  6.  in  Lanarkshire, 
1728,  d.  1793  ; a famous  surgeon,  who  was 
for  some  years  chief  surgeon  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  London.  He  was  a brilliant  and 
skilful  operator,  and  introduced  many 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 
His  private  museum  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

HUNTINGDON,  SELINA,  COUNTESS 
OF,  5.  1717,  d.  1790,  became  a widow  just 
about  the  time  that  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
were  becoming  known  tlirough  the  king- 
dom. Adopting  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  the  latter,  she  devoted  her  time  and 
fortune  to  aiding  him,  founding  chapels, 
and  establishing  a college  for  the  training 
of  ministers,  which  still  exists  at  Cheshunt. 

HUSSARS,  light  horsemen,  clothed  in 
tunic  and  busby,  and  carrying  carbine 
and  sword.  The  name  is  derived  from  an 
old  Hungarian  and  Servian  word  signifying 
freebooter,  robber.  There  are  thirteen 
Hussar  regiments  in  the  British  army. 

HUSS,  JOHN,  b.  in  Bohemia,  1370, 
d.  1413  ; a famous  reformer  and  martyr. 
His  preaching  brought  him  into  opposition 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  a council  held  at  Constance, 
1414.  Here  he  fearlessly  defended  his 
views  and  refused  to  recant.  He  was 
burned  at  the  stake  the  following  year. 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HENRY,  b.  at 
Ealing,  1825,  d.  1895  * a famous  biologist. 
After  serving  as  assistant-surgeon  on  board 
H.M.S.  Raltlesnalce  for  a short  time,  during 
which  he  studied  zoology,  collecting 
specimens  and  dissecting  from  morning  to 
night,  he  took  a post  as  lecturer  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  Huxley  advo- 
cated the  systematic  study  of  biology  in 
medical  schools,  and  interested  himself 
in  educational  matters,  especially  in 
the  teaching  of  N atural  Science. 

HUYGENS,  CHRISTIAN,  b.  at  the 
Hague,  1629,  d.  1695  ; a celebrated  as- 
tronomer who  discovered  Saturn's  ring  and 
one  of  its  satellites.  He  improved  the 
telescope  and  invented  a pendulum  clock. 

HWANG-HO,  the  second  longest  river  of 
China.  It  rises  in  Central  Asia,  and  after 
a course  of  2,400  miles  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili.  It  is  a rapid  stream,  practically 
useless  for  navigation,  and  brings  down 
with  it  a large  quantity  of  yellow  mud, 
from  which  fact  it  is  often  called  the  Yellow 
River.  The  mud  is  deposited  on  its  bed 
when  the  waters  reach  the  plain,  causing 
the  bed  to  rise  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  and  necessitating  the  construction 
of  artificial  banks.  Tlirough  these,  how- 
ever, the  river  sometimes  breaks,  causing 
immense  damage.  In  1851  the  river  not 
only  broke  thi'ough  the  banks,  but  com- 
pletely changed  its  course ; previous  to 
that  date  it  emptied  its  waters  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  Shantung 
peninsula. 

HYDE,  EDWARD,  b.  1608,  d.  1674; 
first  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a prominent  states- 
man in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  in 
exile  with  Charles  during  the  Protectorate, 
and  at  the  Restoration  was  appointed  Lord 


High  Chancellor.  Hyde  was  impeached, 
1667,  and  banished,  largely  as  the  result  of 
jealousy.  His  daughter  Anne  contracted 
a marriage  with  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  11.  Hyde  was  a historian  of 
importance.  His  works  include  a History 
of  the  Rebellion,”  and  one  of  his  own 
life. 

HYDEE  ALT,  a famous  soldier,  a native 
of  India,  w’ho  rose  from  an  obscure  position 
and  became  Maharajah  of  Mysore.  He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French, 
who  at  that  time  were  contending  with  the 
British  for  the  possession  of  India,  and 
took  Arcot,  1769.  In  1781  he  was  de- 
feated in  several  engagements  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

HYDRA,  (1)  in  classical  mythology  a 
fabulous  animal  which  dwelt  in  the  swamps 
of  Lema,  situated  in  the  south  of  Greece.  It 
was  a dragon  with  nine  heads,  or,  according 
to  some  writers,  a hundred  beads,  one  of 
which  was  invulnerable.  When  one  of  its 
heads  was  cut  off,  two  others  grew  in  its 
place,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterised. 
The  destruction  of  the  Hydra  was  one  of 
the  “ Labours  ” of  Hercules.  (2)  A fresh- 
water anemone  which  possesses  a remark- 
able power  of  repairing  any  portion  of  its 
body  that  has  been  removed. 

HTOROGEN,  a colourless,  tasteless  gas 
which  bums  in  air  with  a pale  blue  flame. 
It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  elements ; if 
equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  air  be  taken 
under  the  same  conitions  as  regards 
temperature  and  pressure,  the  latter  will 
be  found  to  weigh  14fr  times  as  much  as  the 
former.  The  chemical  combination  of 
hydrogen  with  oxygen  produces  water.  If 
a test  tube  be  held  over  a hydrogen  flame, 
drops  of  w'ater  will  be  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  tube;  and  by  exploding,  by 
means  of  an  electric  spark,  a mixture  com- 
posed of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  a small  quantity  of  water 
is  produced.  It  is  possible  to  separate 
water  into  its  two  elements  by  means  of 
an  electric  current. 

HYDROPATHY.  See  Med.  Diet. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  a morbid,  unnatural 
dread  of  water,  a symptom  of  the  disease 
knovTi  as  rabies,  though  frequently  used 
as  the  name  of  the  disease  itself.  Rabies 
is  a disease  especiaUy  common  amongst 
dogs,  and  is  communicated  to  other  ani- 
mals through  the  saliva ; it,  therefore,  will 
be  communicated  by  a bite  from  a dog 
suffering  from  it.  Rabies  usually  termi- 
nates fatally,  and  though  Dr.  Pasteur 
claimed  in  1885  to  have  discovered  a cure, 
expert  opinion  differs  on  the  value  of  his 
treatment.  In  England  the  disease  has 
been  stamped  out,  at  any  rate  for  a time, 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  Muzzling  Act 
during  the  years  1897-1901.  The  word 
Hydrovliobia  means  “ fear  of  water,”  and 
is  applied  to  the  disease  because  one  of  its 
symptoms  is  a contraction  of  the  tliroat 
which  occiu-s  when  drink  is  offered  to  a 
person  suffering  from  it. 

HYGIEIA,  in  classical  mythology,  the 
goddess  of  health.  She  was  worshipped  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  a maiden  bearing  a snake — the 
emblem  of  health — in  her  hand. 

HYGIENE,  that  branch  of  medical 
science  winch  treats  of  the  preservation  of 
health.  It  is  really  sanitary  science.  It 
deals  with  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
body  from  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness, 
and  with  the  general  external  conditions 
winch  affect  the  health  of  the  individual. 
Thus  it  deals  with  sanitation,  ventilation, 
construction  and  situation  of  houses. 

HYMEN,  in  classical  mythology,  the  god 
of  marriage ; the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  was  “ bridal  song.”  Hymen  is 
represented  as  a winged  youth,  bearing 
in  one  hand  a nuptial  veil  and  in  the 
other  a torch. 
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HYNDMAN,  HI2NRY  MAYEES,  &.  in 

London,  1842,  journalist,  socialist,  and 
economist.  Ho  was  war  correspondent 
lor  the  PaU  Mali  Gazette  in  Italy  during 
the  troubles  of  1866-67  ; has  travelled  in 
Australasia  and  America,  and  is  the 
founder  of  the  “ Social  Democratic 
Federation.”  His  writings  on  social  and 
economic  questions  are  numerous. 

HYPATIA,  the  daughter  of  Thcon,  an 
astronomer  of  Alexandria.  Hypatia  lived 
during  tJie  4th  and  5th  centuries,  A.D.,  and 
was  a scholar  of  the  Platonic  school ; 
she  was  remarkable  alike  for  her  beauty 
and  her  intelligence.  She  gave  great 
oflEcnce  by  her  teaching  to  the  so-called 
Christians  of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  a 
fight  between  her  partisans  and  the 
Christian  party  she  was  dragged  from  her 
carriage  and  torn  to  pieces.  ” Hypatia  ” 
is  the  subject  of  a novel  by  Charles 
Ejngsley. 

BnrPERBOREANS,  a people  believed  to 
live  beyond  the  region  from  which  the 
north  wind  came.  They,  in  consequence, 
were  supposed  to  enjoy  perpetual  summer 
and  were  immortal.  As  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  increased,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  tribes  of  Northern 
Europe. 

HYPNOTISM,  a kind  of  sleep  which  is 
induced  by  artificial  means,  usually  by  hold- 
ing a bright  object  a short  distance  in  front 
of  the  eyes  of  the  person  operated  upon. 
The  optic  nerve  after  a short  time  grows 
tired,  and  the  person  falls  into  a state 
resembling  unconsciousness.  The  hypno- 
tist usually  makes  a few  passes  with  his 
hands — ^largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  on- 
lookers. Not  every  person  can  be 
hypnotised,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  state  is  produced,  not  by  any 
extraordinary  power  of  the  hypnotist, 
but  as  the  result  of  some  particular  mental 
condition  of  the  person  operated  upon. 
It  is  possible  to  suggest  dreams  to  a hypno- 
tised person,  and  if  music  be  played,  it  is 
occasionally  possible  to  induce  the  patient 
to  dance  ; the  power  of  walking  is  not  lost 
whilst  in  this  state.  H3pnotism  has  been 
practised  for  a long  time,  but  by  many 
people  is  still  regarded  as  a kind  of  fraud. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  used  with 
some  success,  by  physicians,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases.  It  can  be  induced 
in  animals  as  well  as  in  man. 

HYPOSTASIS,  that  which  underlies,  or 
forms  the  foundation  of  something,  hence 
the  substance,  or  essential  part  of  any- 
thing. By  early  Christian  writers  the 
term  is  used  as  equivalent  of  “ person,” 
when  we  say  there  are  three  “ persons  ” in 
the  Godhead. 

ETYPOTHEC,  the  right  a landlord  and 
certain  other  persons  have  in  Scotch  law 
over  the  effects  of  a debtor.  Thus  a land- 
lord has  a hypothec  over  the  furniture  of 
his  tenant,  the  sailor  over  the  cargo  and 
vessel  he  has  worked  in,  etc.  The  English 
word  is  lien, 

HYPOTHESIS,  literally  “ a placing 
under,”  the  laydng  down  of  some  supposi- 
tion in  order  that  some  conclusion  may  be, 
as  it  were,  built  on  it.  The  term  is  also 
used  in  science  to  denote  some  theory 
which,  while  it  has  not  been  demonstrated, 
is  consistent  with,  and  helps  to  explain, 
observed  facts.  Thus  the  universality  of 
the  law  of  gravity  is  an  hypothesis. 

HYTHE,  cinque  port,  5 miles  from 
Folkestone,  in  Kent.  See  Musketry, 
School  of. 

IBIS,  THE  SACRED,  is  one  of  the  wading 
birds.  It  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  is  stiU  venerated  by  the 
Arabs.  Ibises  were  kept  in  the  Temples, 
and  were  unmolested  in  the  cities.  After 
death  they  were  mummified,  and  in  this 
state  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
tombs  at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  / • 


ISO,  a district  of  West  Africa  in  the 
delta  of  the  Niger. 

IBRAHIM  PASHA,  the  adopted  son  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
was  born  in  1789.  Between  the  years  1822 
and  1831  he  twice  invaded  Syria,  and  on 
the  second  occasion  made  himself  master 
of  that  country.  In  1833  peace  was 
concluded  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
Ibraham  returned  to  his  own  country. 
In  1848  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  He 
died  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

IBSEN,  HENRIK,  b.  at  Skein,  Norway, 
1828,  d.  1906,  a poet  and  dramatist, 
commenced  writing  poetry  in  his  19th 
year.  In  1850  he  worked  as  a journalist 
while  studying  at  the  university  of 
Christiania.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Bergen,  where 
he  wrote  and  brought  out  several  dramas. 
Afterward,  at  Christiania,  in  connection 
with  the  National  Theatre  he  produced  the 
“ Warriors  in  Helgoland  ” and  other  plays. 
He  then  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  wrote  lyric  dramas,  the  chief  being 
“ Braund  ” and  “ Peer  Gynt.”  Later  he 
wrote  several  plays  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  social  life.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English. 

IC'ARUS,  the  son  of  Dsedalus,  soared 
too  high  on  wings  his  father  made  him. 
The  sun  melted  the  wax  that  cemented  the 
wings,  and  Icarus  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 

ICE  is  water  in  a solid  form,  and  as  it 
is  lighter  than  water  it  floats.  As  the 
temperature  falls  water  becomes  denser 
and  heavier  until  it  reaches  39‘2°,  F.  It 
is  then  at  its  greatest  density,  and  from 
that  point  it  expands  until  it  reaches  its 
freezing  point  at  32°,  F.  It  is  this  expan- 
sion that  causes  water-pipes  to  burst 
during  v/inter,  although  the  mischief  does 
not  show  itself  until  a thaw  liberates  the 
water  in  the  pipes.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Arctic  seas  are 
less  cold  than  the  upper  waters,  and 
remain  unfrozen.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
remarkable  property  all  the  rivers  and 
lakes  in  the  Polar  regions  would  long  ago 
have  been  solid  masses  of  ice. 

Ice  is  formed  artificially  by  means  of 
rapid  evaporation,  and  large  quantities 
are  produced  in  this  way.  There  is  at 
the  present  day  a large  trade  in  ice.  In 
the  year  1902  more  than  300,000  tons 
were  imported  into  this  country,  chiefly 
from  Norway,  the  declared  value  of  which 
exceeded  £200,000. 

ICEBERGS  are  masses  of  ice  which  are 
found  floating  in  the  north  and  south 
Polar  Seas.  They  are  detached  from  the 
glaciers  that  are  formed  on  land  in  those 
icy  regions.  These  bergs  stand  sometimes 
more  than  200  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  but  for  every  cubic  foot  above  the 
surface  there  are  eight  cubic  feet  below. 
Their  uncertain  movements  make  them 
dangerous  to  vessels  sailing  across  the 
Atlantic.  When  icebergs  from  the  Arctic 
seas  approach  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
they  meet  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  are  dissolved.  The  d4bris 
thus  deposited  has  formed  the  banks  so 
famous  as  a fishing  ground. 

ICE-BREAKERS  are  vessels  used  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  ice  in  ice- 
bound waters,  so  as  to  make  navigation 
sooner  possible  at  the  end  of  the  winter. 
They  are  very  strongly  built,  and  armoured 
at  the  bow.  They  are  used  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  the  Baltic,  and  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

ICELAND  is  an  island  belonging  to 
Denmark,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Its  coast  is  almost  unbroken,  and 
the  interior  is  mountainous.  It  has  an 
active  volcano,  named  Hecla,  and  many 
geysers,  or  boiling  springs.  Most  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  glaciers,  barren 
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heaths,  and  bogs.  It  has  important 
fisheries  of  seal,  herring,  and  salmon.  It 
exports  v;ool,  oil,  fish,  feathers,  sulphur, 
and  Iceland  moss.  Capital,  Reikjavik ; 
population  of  the  whole  island,  about 
75,000. 

IGELMID  MOSS,  a lichen,  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  In  Ice- 
land it  grows  in  abundance,  and  is  collected 
both  for  food  and  for  exportation.  When 
boiled  in  milk  it  forms  a nourishing  diet 
for  persons  suffering  from  a severe  cough. 

ICELAND  SPAR,  or  CALCITE,  a trans- 
parent calcareous  spar  found  largely  in 
Iceland,  filhng  up  the  clefts  in  basalt 
rocks.  Its  crystals  are  rhomboidal.  It 
exists  in  hundreds  of  secondary  forms, 
one  of  the  commonest  being  known  as 
Dog-tooth  Spar.  It  is  used  for  optical 
purposes,  but  is  becoming  rare. 

ICE'NI,  a tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
inhabiting  the  country  that  is  now  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  One  of  their  sovereigns  was 
the  famous  Boadicea. 

I'CHABOD,  “The  glory  is  departed,” 
the  name  given  by  his  mother  to  the  son 
of  Phinehas,  born  after  his  father  was 
killed  in  battle  w’ith  the  Philistines. 
1 Samuel  iv.  21. 

ICH  DIEN,  a German  phrase,  literally 
“ I serve,”  the  motto  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  was  originally  the  motto  of  .1  ohn, 
the  bhnd  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1316,  and  it  was 
appropriated  by  the  victor,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince. 

ICHNEUMON,  a small  cn’-nivorous  quad- 
ruped, which  in  shape  and  halate  clo.-,ely 
resembles  the  weasel.  About  twenty 
species  are  recognised,  of  which  the 
Egyptian  ichneumon  and  the  Indian  mon- 
goos  are  the  best  known.  The  former  is 
usually  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length 
and  possesses  a long  slender  body  and  a 
pointed  snout.  It  feeds  upon  rats  and 
mice  and  hunts  for  crocodiles’  eggs  as  a 
special  delicacy.  Probably  for  this  reason 
it  was  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  [See  Mongoos.] 

ICHNEUMON  FLY,  one  of  the  mem- 
branous winged  insects.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  habit  of  laying  its  eggs 
in  either  the  bodies  of  other  insects  or 
their  larvae.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched 
the  young  feed  upon  the  living  tissues  of 
the  creatures  in  which  they  have  been 
deposited,  and  so  destroy  them.  In  sorno 
cases  the  ichneumon  fly  lays  its  eggs  in 
those  of  another  insect,  as  in  wasps’  eggs. 
\Vhen  this  is  the  case,  instead  of  wasps 
emerging,  an  immense  number  of  Ichneu- 
mon flies  appear. 

ICHOR,  a thin  watery  humour  dis- 
charged from  wounds,  ulcers,  Ac.  ; 
originally  the  ethereal  fluid  wdiich  took  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  Greek  gods. 

ICHTHYORNIS  is  a fo^U  bird  found 
in  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Kansas.  Its 
name,  literally  “ fish-bird,”  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  bird  possesses  teeth,  though 
in  other  respects  it  is  a typical  bird.  This 
species  is  thought  to  throw  light  on  the 
descent  of  birds  from  lower  vertebrates. 
[Refer  to  Birds  and  Archeopteryx.'] 

ICHTHYOSAURUS,  one  of  the  extinct 
reptihan  animals  whose  remains  are  found 
in  the  has  and  oohtic  systen^.  It  w'as 
a gigantic  and  voracious  marine  animal 
resembhng  in  some  points  of  structure  a 
fish,  and  in  others  a crocodile. 

ICON 'OCL  AST,  literaUy  one  who  breaks 
or  destroys  images ; figuratively,  one  who 
attacks  cherished  beliefs.  In  Church 
history,  the  Iconoclasts  were  those  who 
supported  Pope  Leo  III.  in  his  contest 
against  image  worship,  and  who,  when 
they  had  the  power,  destroyed  all  images 
in  churches. 

ICTI'NUS,  a Greek  architect  who 
designed  a celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
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the  sculptures  of  wliicb  are  among  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
still  more  celebrated  temple  of  Athene, 
called  the  Parthenon,  built  at  Athens, 
i33  B.C. 

IDA,  a mountain  range  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  base  of  which  the  city  of  Troy  was 
built ; also  a mountain  in  Crete. 

IDDESLEIGH,  (Stafford  Northcote). 
FIRST  EARL  OF,  h.  1818,  d.  1887  ; 
a Conservative  statesman,  who,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Ministry,  1874,  introduced  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt.  In  1885  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  and  appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  In  1886  he  became 
Foreign  Minister  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
administration,  but  resigned  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

IDEAS,  ASSOCIATION  OP,  is  one  of  the 
intellectual  processes  of  the  human  mind. 
When  two  objects  of  thought  have  been 
repeatedly  presented  to  the  mind  together, 
the  connection  is'  retained,  and  if  one  of 
these  associated  objects  of  thought  is 
brought  back  to  the  mind  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bring  back  the  other  without 
any  voluntary  effort.  The  primaiy  factors 
which  regulate  the  action  of  this  faculty 
are  resemblance,  contrast,  cause  and 
effect,  and  accidental  contiguity. 

IDES,  according  to  the  Ptoman  calendar, 
were  the  16th  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  and  the  13th  day  of  the  other 
months.  These  days  were  sacred  to 
Jupiter  and  other  deities. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.  See  Med.  Did. 

IDO'MENEUS,  in  Greek  legend  a king 
of  Crete,  and  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  of 
the  Trojan  War.  He  vowed  to  sacrifice 
to  Poseidon  (Neptune'',  whatever  he 
should  first  meet  on  landing,  if  the  god 
would  grant  him  a safe  return.  This  was 
his  own  son,  whom  he  accordingly  sacrificed, 
but  as  Crete  was  shortly  afterwards 
afflicted  by  a plague,  his  people  banished 
him.  (c.f.  Jephthali). 

IDRIA,  a town  in  Carniola,  Austria, 
noted  for  its  quicksilver  mines. 

IDRIS,  a giant  of  Welsh  mythology 
whose  chair  hewn  in  the  rock  may  be  seen 
on  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris. 

IDUME'A  lies  to  the  south  of  Palestine. 
In  early  Bible  times  it  was  called  Edorn, 
and  now  forms  part  of  Arabia. 

. IDYLLS  OP  THE  KING,  THE,  a series  of 
poems  by  Lord  Tennyson,  founded  on  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
The  poems  are  based  on  Malory’s  Mode 
d” Arthur,  from  which  episodes  are  selected 
and  adapted  to  illustrate  the  origin,  rise 
and  fall  of  a noble  institution. 

IGNATIEPP,  a Russian  diplomatist, 
who  was  successful  in  concluding  treaties 
witli  China,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara  advan- 
tageous to  his  country.  He  was  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  before  the 
Russo-Turkish  AYar  in  1878,  and  took 
a leading  part  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  He  afterwards  became 
minister  of  the  Interior,  when  he  tried  to 
put  down  Nihilism. 

IGNATIUS,  SAINT,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in 
the  latter,  part  of  the  1st  century.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a disciple  of  tlie  Apostle 
John.  He  remained  at  his  post  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Domitian,  and  afterwards  was  summoned 
before  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  renounce  his  faith.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  whereupon  Trajan 
condemned  him  “to  be  led  a prisoner  to 
Rome,  there  to  bp  made  the  food  of  wild 
beasts  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.” 
His  martyrdom  took  place  in  or  about 
107  A.D.  Twelve  epistles  attributed  to 
Ignatius  are  in  existence. 

IGNEOUS  ROCKS,  the  name  given  in 
geology  to  rocks  formed  by  the  action  of 
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heat.  The  igneous  rocks  are  : — (1)  Granitic, 
comprising  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry. 
(2)  Trappean,  comprising  basalt,  green- 
stone, clinkstones,  amygdaloids,  and 
pitchstone,  the  source  of  the  newly 
discovered  radium.  (3)  'Volcanic,  com- 
prising obsidian,  pumice,  lavas,  trachyte, 
scorioB,  &c. 


three  centuries,  although  condemned  by 
many  bishops.  The  second  Council  of 
Nice  sanctioned  the  use  of  images  as  aids 
to  devotion,  but  directed  that  no  kind  of 
worship  should  be  paid  to  the  images 
themselves,  but  only  through  thc)n  to 
the  persons  represented,  and  t i lis  is  what  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lntherarj 


IGNIS  FATUUS,  meaning  foolish  fire,  i still  allow.  The  English  reformers  re- 
a flame-like  appearance  floating  in  the  | jected  the  use  of  im^es  as  idolatrous  ; 
atmosphere  a few  feet  above  the  ground,  in  ^ ’ 

marshy  and  other  places  where  there  is 
decaying  animal  matter.  WTien  approached 
it  seems  to  recede.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  escape  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  word,  v/hen  used 
figuratively,  means  something  foolish, 
illusory. 

IGUANA  is  a lizard  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  attains  a length 
of  three  to  five  feet,  lives  amongst  the 
trees,  feeding  on  insects  and  plants.  Its 
flesh  and  eggs  are  prized  by  the  natives. 

IGUAN'ODON,  a gigantic  animal  of 
the  lizard  kind  which  formerly  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  England.  Its  remains 
have  been  found  near  Maidstone. 

ILEX,  THE,  or  evergreen  oak,  is  a native 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 

It  grows  well  in  Britain,  especially  near 
the  sea,  but  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Italy. 

Ilex  is  also  the  botanical  name  of 
holly. 

ILFRACOMBE,  a watering  place  and 
seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon,  noted 
for  its  picturesque  scenery. 

ILIAD,  a celebrated  Greek  poem  ascribed 
to  Homer,  consisting  of  twenty-four  book.-;. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  Trojan  War 
during  the  siege  of  Troy. 

ILIUM.  (1)  Another  name  for  Troy.  (2) 

The  hip  bone. 

ELKLEY,  h village  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wbarfe, 
is  noted  for  the  beautj'  of  its  surrounding 
scenery,  and  for  its  hydropathic  estab- 
lishments. 

ILLINOIS.  They  formed  a confederacy 
of  North  American  Indians,  formerly 
occupying  Illinois  and  the  adjacent 
country.  In  the  wars  between  the  French 
and  the  British  they  sided  with  the 
former. 


Luther  allowed  them  as  aids  to  devfirion. 
The  ikons,  or  images,  used  in  the  Greek 
Church  are  pictures,  not  what  is  popularly 
under.=tood  bv  images. 

EVI AGINATION  is  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  forms  new  combinaMona 
out  of  its  previous  conceptions.  It  Ls 
a creative  faculty  • but  its  creations  are 
limited  by  the  number  of  mental  images 
formed  by  observation.  It  has  been 
aptly  described  a.s  constructive  memory. 
The  exercise  of  this  faculty  affords  great 
pleasure  to  the  mind.  It  also  gives 
a kind  of  ubiquity,  enabling  an  individual 
to  enjoy  the  scenes  of  other  lands,  and  the 
events  of  the  past.  It  is  the  possession 
and  exercise  of  this  f.iculty  that  makes 
a poet,  a musician,  a sculptor,  a painter, 
or  a writer  of  fiction. 

IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  THE,  is  the  title 
of  a devotional  treatise  written  by  Thomas 
a Kempi.s,  a monk  of  Ftrecbt,  who  lived 
in  the  16th  century.  Thi.~  work  Las  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and 
reprinted  more  often  than  any  other  book 
except  the  Scriptures. 

IBIMACULATE  CONCEPTION.  THE.  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  a usiival  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Liiuvchcs  in  h«.  lour  of  the 
doctrine  t lat  the  virgin  was  born  without 
original  sin. 

IMMANUEL,  meaning  “Lod  \\ith  us,” 
the  name  applied  to  a chi-d  born  of  a 
virgin,  projihesied  by  Isaiah,  eh.  vii.  1 », 
and  fulfilled  at  the  birth  of  Carist, 
Matt.  i.  22. 

IMMORTALITY  is  the  do  trine  of  tne 
unending  e-xisteiice  of  the  human  soul. 
This  was  held  by  the  Egyp-Ians  btuore 
the  time  of  the  sacred  .'Scriptures. 

IMMUNITY.  See  Med.  Jhd. 

IMPEACHMENT  is  an  iudiv  tmen>  pro- 
.=eatcd  bv  the  House  of  t ommons  to  the 


ILLUMINATION  OF  MSS.,  the  adorning  I House  of  Lords,  aeeusing  some  person, 
of  manuscripts  by  drawings  and  colo'ured  ' generally  a peer,  of  some  hich  crime, 
letters  or  figures.  Tliis  ai't  is  of  great  A deputation  of  Commoners  presents  t);e 
antiquity,  the  Egyptian  papjri  being  charge  <at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; 


the  oldest  known  illuminated  manuscripts 
The  Greek  and  Latin  klSS.  show  various 


tJie  peers  are  the  judges,  and  the  accused 
may  employ  counsel.  If  the-  charge  is 


stylesof  decoration, andsomefincspeoiincns  \ higli  treason,  .a  lord  high  steward  is 
of  English  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ,•  appointed  to  preside.  The  last  iinpoach- 
British  Museum.  j ment  was  that  of  Lord  Melville  in  lSo6 

ILLUSION,  a false  mental  image  or  • on  the  charge  of  appropriating  public 
impression  of  a real  object  or  action  due  i money,  but  he  was  acquitted, 
to  the  misinterpretation  of  what  is  seen,  { IMPENETRABILITY.  That  property  of 
hoard,  or  felt ; good  instances  of  which  ai'o  ■ matter  by  which  two  bodies  cannot  occupy 
the  illusions  produced  by  the  conjurer  and  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  For 

example,  if  a cup  be  filled  witli  water  and 
a spoon  be  placed  in  it,  some  of  the  water 
will  flow  over,  making  room  for  the  spoon, 
which  cannot  bo  said  to  have  penetrated 


juggler,  and  the  phenomena  produced,  as 
in  mirage,  by  tlie  reflection  and  refi'actiou 
of  light  under  unusual  conditions  ; whereas 
an  hallucination  is  a mental  image  without 
any  corresponding  object  or  external 
cause,  such  as  the  supposed  appearance  of 
rats  in  delirium  tremens.  [Refer  to 
“ Hallucination  ” in  Med.  l)icf.'\ 

ILLYRIA,  the  ancient  name  given  to  the 
country  lying  on  thfe  eastern  ^ore  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
inhabitants  were  known  as  a warlike  and 
barbarous  people,  who  were  at  last  subdued 
by  the  Romans.  By  degrees  the  name  was 
di'opped  until  it  was  revived  by  Napoleon, 
The  kingdom  was  dissolved  in  1819,  and 
the  name  has  again  dis,appeai'ed. 

IMAGES,  or  representations,  sculptured 
or  painted,  of  any  person  or  thing,  seem 
not  to  have  been  used  in  worsliip  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Ohui'ch. 
In  the  4th  century  tliey  came  into  use, 
and  their  use  rapidly  extended  in  the  next 


the  water. 

mPERIAL  FEDERATION.  The  first 
step  w.as  tixkeu  in  1SS4  by  tlie  founding  of 
the  Imperial  Federation  League.  Tlio 
Jubilee  celebrations  of  1SS7  and  1807  in 
lionour  of  Queen  Victoria  did  much  to 
forward  the  movement.  In  1887  was 
held  the  first  conference  of  representaiivos 
of  the  self-governing  colonies.  In  1802 
a committee  of  the  league,  appointed  to 
draw  up  a definite  scheme  of  imperial 
federation,  reoouuneuded  that  as  a first 
stop  the  colonies  should  be  invited  to  take 
a share  in  the  cost  of  defending  the  Empire., 
but  tlio  invitation  evoked  a poor  response. 
The  Boer  War,  however,  did  much  to  knit 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empii'o  together, 
and  in  1002,  when  the  Colonial  premiers 
attended  the  coronation  of  King  Edward, 
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a conference  was  held  between  them  and 
the  British  Government,  resulting  in  the 
offer  of  pecuniary  help  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy  from  all  the 
great  Colonies  except  Canada.  Canada, 
however,  has  since  1905  taken  over  the 
duty  of  defending  Halifax  and  Esquimalt, 
so  that  now  no  imperial  troops  are 
stationed  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion. 
It  has,  also,  aided  the  mother-country  by 
means  of  a preferential  tarifi!.  As  regards 
the  other  colonies,  Australia  contributes 
£200,000  per  annum  ; Cape  Colony  £50,000; 
New  Zealand  £40,000  ; Natal  £35.000 ; and 
Newfoundland  £3000. 

B^PRESSMENT.  the  seizing  and  com- 
peUing  persons  to  enter  the  navy.  This 
practice  was  resorted  to  from  the  14th 
century  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  laws 
being  passed  to  regulate  the  system. 
Although  these  have  not  been  repealed, 
the  practice  has  died  out. 

INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  is  that  pro- 
duced by  some  substance  being  made  and 
kept  at  a white  heat.  (1)  The  electric  in- 
candescent lamp  consists  of  a bulb  of 
glass  containing  a loop  of  extremely 
thin  carbon.  I^en  the  loop  has  been 
fastened  in  the  bulb  the  air  within  is 
withdrawn  and  the  bulb  sealed  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air.  The  loop  of  carbon 
is  connected  with  two  terminals  outside, 
and  to  these  the  conductors  from  the 
battery  or  a dynamo  are  fastened.  When 
the  electric  current  is  allowed  to  pass  to 
the  terminals  the  carbon  becomes  incan- 
descent and  remains  in  that  state  as  long 
as  the  current  continues  to  flow.  (2)  In- 
candescent light  is  also  produced  by  means 
ol  gas.  In  this  case  th  e intensely  white  light 
is  obtained  by  causing  the  flame  from  a 
modified  form  of  a Bunsen  burner — wliich 
gives  great  heat — to  play  upon  a mantle 
placed  over  it.  The  mantle  is  cone-like 
in  shape  and  made  of  rare  earths  which 
are  incombustible.  The  advantage  of 
the  mantle  is  an  increased  amount  of 
light  with  a decreased  consumption  of 
gas. 

INCAS  were  the  kings  of  Peru  from 
about  the  year  1020  till  its  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards,  1531-32.  The  first  Inca  was 
Manco  Capac,  who  with  his  wife  Mama 
Ocolio  founded  the  Peruvian  royal  family. 
They  claimed  to  be  children  of  the  sun, 
sent  from  heaven  to  instruct  the  natives. 
Manco  built  thh  city  of  Cuzco  and  ruled 
over  the  .surrounding  country  about  80 
by  90  miles  in  extent.  His  descendants 
gradually  increased  their  dominions  until 
they  reached  from  Chile  to  Quito,  and  from 
the  Pacific  to  Paraguay.  The  government 
of  the  Incas  was  a mild  form  of  despotism. 
The  Inca  made  all  the  laws  and  imposed 
taxes.  He  was  also  the  chief  priest  and 
presided  at  aU  religious  festivals.  All 
the  male  descendants  of  the  Inca  formed 
the  nobility  and  were  the  governors  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  country.  The  whole 
territory  was  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  produce  of  which  supported  the  Inca, 
the  priests  and  the  national  worship,  and 
the  people,  respectively.  All  classes  were 
compelled  to  work  for  a stipulated  time 
for  the  common  weal. 

INCENSE  is  the  aroma  given  off  by  the 
burning  of  certain  woods,  resins,  dried 
flowers,  and  seeds.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
rehgious  rites  of  most  nations  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt  show  the  worshippers  offering 
incense  to  their  gods. 

mCHCAPE  ROCK,  THE,  or  Bell  Rock,  a 
email  islet  14  miles  east  of  the  Firth  of  Tay. 
Formerly  this  was  a cause  of  many 
shipwrecks,  to  prevent  which  the  Abbot 
of  Aberbrothwick  placed  a bell  upon  it  to 
warn  sailors.  Upon  this  tradition  Southey 
founded  his  ballad  of  the  Inchcape  Rock. 
A lighthouse  now  £tand.s  upon  it. 


INCOME  TAX  is  a tax  levied  by  the 
State  upon  a person’s  income,  whether 
derived  from  houses,  land,  shares  in  mines, 
railways,  &c.,  trades,  professions,  or 
salaries.  It  was  first  levied  in  1799, 
abolished  in  1806,  reimposed  in  1842,  and 
continues  to  the  present  day.  The 
amount  has  varied  considerably,  the 
lowest  being  2d.  in  the  £ in  1874,  the 
highest  1/4  in  1885-6.  Refer  to  Income 
Tax”  in  Index. 

INCREMENT.  UI^EARNED,  is  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  consequent 
upon  the  extension  of  towns  or  the  growth 
of  industrial  occupations. 

INCUBATION,  ARTIFICIAL,  or  the 
hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial  means,  has 
been  practised  by  the  Egyptians  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  a rude  method  has 
been  in  use  in  China  from  time  immemorial. 
Among  European  nations,  France  took 
the  lead  on  the  invention  of  Bonnemain’s 
apparatus  C1777).  It  has  made  great 
progress  in  our  own  country  since  1880, 
when  Mr.  0.  Hearson  brought  out  his 
apparatus,  by  the  use  of  which  a much 
larger  percentage  of  eggs  are  successfully 
hatched  than  when  placed  under  hens. 
This  method  is  largely  adopted  by  game- 
keepers  for  rearing  pheasants. 

INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS,  TEE,  is  a 
catalogue  of  books  showing  what  books 
Roman  Catholics  are  absolutely  forbidden 
to  read,  and  what  books  they  may  read 
in  such  editions  only  as  have  been  expur- 
gated of  objectionable  passages. 

INDIA.  Refer  to  Index. 

INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO,  THE,  lies 
between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  includes  a large  number  of  islands. 
The  chief  are  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  the 
Sunda  Islands,  including  Sumatra,  Java, 
Bali,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  &c. ; the  Celebes, 
Moluccas,  Key,  and  smaller  groups. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.  Refer  to 
Index. 

INDIAN  CORN.  See  Maize. 

INDIAN  MUTINY,  THE.  1857-8,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  army  of  cartridges  which 
had  been  greased  wfith  a mixture  of  cows’ 
and  hogs’  fat,  the  handling  of  which  was 
abhorrent  both  to  the  Hindoo  and  to  the 
Mohammedan.  No  doubt  this  led  to  the 
immediate  outbreak,  but  the  desire  to 
shake  off  the  English  yoke  had  long  been 
gaining  ground.  The  Mutiny  conunenced 
May,  1857,  at  Meerut,  where  the  Sepoys 
refused  to  obey  their  English  officers,  and 
murdered  them.  The  mutineers  marched 
to  Delhi,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels  for  four  anxious  months.  In 
September  the  city  was  stormed  and  taken 
by  General  Nicholson.  The  neck  of  the 
rebellion  was  now  broken,  but  another  year 
elapsed  before  the  country  was  pacified. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  that 
accomplished  this  result  v/as  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde.  Among 
the  men  who  covered  themselves  with 
glory  during  the  mutiny  were  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  who  kept  the  Sikhs  loyal ; 
General  Havelock,  who  brought  relief  to 
the  British  garrison  at  Lucknow  ; General 
Outra.m,  who  chivalrously  served  under 
Havelock,  although  entitled  to  take  the 
command  out  of  his  hands ; and  Lord 
Canning,  the  Governor-General,  with  his 
cool  head,  firm  will,  and  courage  that  never 
faltered.  On  the  re-establishment  of 
British  authority,  a royal  proclamation 
announced,  1st  November,  1858,  that  the 
governing  power  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  abolished,  and  that  hence- 
forth the  Sovereign  of  England  would  be 
the  supreme  ruler  of  India.  And  in  1877 
the  Queen  was  proclaimed  “ Empress  of 
India.” 

INDIAN  OCEAN,  THE,  Ues  south  of  Asia, 
and  between  AJrica  and  the  Eastern 


Archipelago.  It  has  been  navigated 
from  the  earliest  times,  as  the  winds  which 
blow  acro;<3  it  are  regular.  The  northern 
part  is  within  the  region  of  the  monsoons, 
and  the  southern  part  in  that  of  the  trade 
winds. 

INDIANS,  RED.  See  American  Indians. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  about  32.000 
square  miles  south  of  the  Red  River, 
U.S.A.,  set  apart  in  1832  for  Indian  tribes, 
Vv'here  they  settled,  became  more  or  less 
civilized,  and  established  an  organized 
government,  churches,  banks,  scliools,  &c. 
The  population  is  about  400,000,  but  of 
these  only  about  13  per  cent,  are  Indians, 
the  rest  being  whites  and  negroes. 

INDIA  RUBBER.  See  Rubber. 

mpiGO  is  a vegetable  dye-stuff 
yielding  a beautiful  blue  colour,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  genus 
indigojera,  found  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  in  Mexico.  The  only  European 
plant  producing  indigo  is  the  common 
woad.  It  is  now’  manufactured  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. 

INDO-CHINA,  or  Further  India,  com- 
prises the  following  States  : — (1)  Native 
Stale,  Siam.  (2)  British  States,  Burma, 
Straits  Settlements  and  Protected  Malay 
States.  (3)  French  States,  Cochin-China, 
Tonquin,  Protectorates  of  Cambodia  and 
Annam. 

ENBRA,  the  name  of  a Hindu  deity. 
He  is  called  “ the  lord  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  discomfiter  of  those  who  neglect 
religious  rites.”  He  is  represented  as 
riding  on  an  elephant,  and  when  painted 
is  covered  wfith  eyes. 

LNDUCTION.  (1)  The  act  of  putting 
into  office ; for  example,  a parson  into 
actual  possession  of  liis  liviii".  " (2)  In 
logic,  the  proce.S3  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  establish  general  truths  fi'om  particular 
instances.  (3)  See  Eleclricity  and  Dynamo. 

INDULGl^CES  are  relaxations  or  re- 
missions of  the  penitential  works  and 
temporal  punishments  that  a penitent  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  called  upon 
to  undergo.  Indulgences  were  freely  sold 
from  the  13th  to  the  16th  centuries,  and 
their  sale  by  Tetzel,  a Dominican  friar, 
roused  the  indignation  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  turned  his  mind  to  the  need  of  a 
reformation  in  the  Church. 

INDULGENCE,  DECLARATION  OF, 
was  issued  by  James  II.  in  1687  on  his  own 
authority,  suspending  the  penal  laws 
against  Roman  Cathohes  and  Noncon- 
formists. This  was  opposed  by  the  latter, 
as  they  saw  that  it  was  an  attack  on  civil 
hberty.  In  1688  the  Declaration  was 
re-issued  and  ordered  to  be  twice  read  in 
all  churches.  Most  of  the  clergy  refused 
to  obey,  and  Archbishop  Bancroft,  with 
six  bishops,  presented  a petition  to  the 
king,  begging  him  not  to  insist  on  the 
Declaration  being  read  in  Churches.  The 
bishops  were  arrested  and  tried  on  a charge 
of  seditious  libel,  but  acquitted,  1688. 

INDUS,  THE,  1,800  miles  long,  rises  on 
the  tableland  of  Tibet,  flows  through  deep 
gorges  between  the  Himalaya  and  Hindu- 
Kush  mountains,  and  empties  itself  by 
several  mouths  into  the  Ai'abian  Sea. 
About  470  miles  from  the  mouth  the  Indus 
is  joined  by  the  Panj-nad,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  .Jhelum,  Chenab,  Ravi, 
and  Sutlej.  On  the  right  bank  is  the 
Kabul,  v/hich  joins  it  at  Attock,  from 
which  town  the  river  is  navigable,  but  on 
account  of  the  shifting  character  of  its 
banks,  no  important  town  is  found  near 
the  main  stream. 

INERTIA  is  the  inability  of  matter  to 
change  its  state  of  rest  into  that  of  motion, 
or  vice  versa,  wfithout  the  application  of 
force. 

mPALLIBILITY,  PAPAL.  Infallibility 
is  the  exemption  from- possibility  of  error. 
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In  very  early  times  it  was  claimed  for  the 
Councils  of  the  Church  when  properly 
constituted.  The  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  though  held  by  many  Roman 
Catholics,  was  not  made  an  article  of 
faith  until  1870,  when,  at  a council  as- 
sembled at  Rome,  it  was  declared  that 
when  the  Pope  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office  defines  a doctrine,  what  he  states 
respecting  such,  is  in  conformity  with  the 
Divine  will. 

INFANT  TCIDE,  the  murder  of  a child, 
was  a common  crime  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  still  prevails  among  some 
Islanders  in  the  Pacific.  In  India  very 
many  female  children  were  put  to  death 
as  soon  as  they  were  born,  until  the 
practice  was  made  punishable  by  English 
law.  In  England  the  laws  are  strict  with 
regard  to  life.  It  is  a crime  to  abandon  or 
expose  an  infant  to  danger,  or  to  fail  to 
supply  it  with  proper  food  and  clothing. 

INFER'NO,  the  first  part  of  Dante’s 
poem  “ Divina  Commedia,”  written  about 
1300,  describes  a vision  in  which  the  poet 
is  conducted  by  Vir^l  through  Hell,  and 
holds  conversations  with  celebrated  persons 
who  had  recently  died. 

INFERNAL  MACHINES  are  boxes 
containing  dynamite  or  other  explosive, 
with  a clock  work  arrangement  to  cause 
an  explosion  at  a given  time.  Bombs  or 
hand  grenades  may  be  included  in  infernal 
machines,  as  they  have  been  used  by 
anarchists  for  assassination. 

INGELOW,  JEAN,  poet  and  novelist, 
b.  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  1820,  d.  1897. 
The  publication  of  her  poems,  in  18G3, 
brought  her  name  into  prominence.  Her 
best  known  novels  are  Off  the  Skelligs  and 

in  Tip  T^tpp 

INGLIS,  SIR  JOHN,  &.  in  Nova  Scotia 
1814,  d.  1862.  During  the  Indian  Mutiny 
he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  Residency  at 
Lucknow,  until  its  relief  by  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  1857.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
became  major-general  and  K.O.B. 

maOLDSBY  LEGENDS,  an  English 
adaptation  of  old  French  stories  by 
Richard  Barham,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s, 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Ingoldsby. 

INGOLSTADT,  a fortified  town  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

INGRAM,  ARTHTO  FOLEY  WINNING- 
TON,  5.  1858  ; was  curate  of  St.  Mary, 
Shrewsbury,  1884-5  ; chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1885-8  ; and  be- 
came head  of  Oxford  House,  Bethnal 
Green,  1888,  where  for  nearly  eight  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  work  among  the 
poor  in  connection  with  the  University 
Settlement.  He  was  also  Rector  of 
St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal  Green.  1895-7.  He 
was  ordained  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Stepnqy 
in  1897,  and  Bishop  of  London,  1901.  He 
has  taken  the  lead  as  a mission  preacher 
in  his  diocese. 

INK.  (1)  Black  Writing  Ink  is  prepared 
from  powdered  nut  galls,  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  gum  arabic  and  water ; 
Coloured  Ink  is  made  by  dissolving  a par- 
ticular pigment  and  adding  it  to  the  three 
latter  ingredients.  (2)  Printing  Ink  is 
made  by  mixing  lampblack  with  linseed 
oil  and  a certain  amount  of  yellow  soap. 
Indian  Ink  is  made  by  mixing  pure  lamp- 
black with  gum  or  gelatine  and  drying  the 
paste  so  formed. 

INKERMAN,  a village  in  the  Crimea, 
33  miles  from  Sebastopol,  noted  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the  English  and 
French.  1854. 

INLAYING  is  inserting  one  material 
into  another  differing  in  nature  or  colour. 
The  following  terms  designate  the  different 
kinds  of  inlaid  work  according  to  the 
materials  employed : — Bidri,  thin  plates 
of  silver  let  Into  an  alloy  of  zinc,  copper. 


or  lead ; Damascening,  inlaying  gold  and  : 
silver  into  iron  or  steel ; Buhl  work,  ! 
inlaying  brass  into  tortoiseshell ; Mar- 
quetry,  inlaying  woods  of  various  forms 
and  colours ; Pietra  dura,  the  inlaying  of  . 
stones  of  various  kinds ; Mosaic,  the  inlay- 
ing of  small  pieces  of  stone  to  form  i 
patterns.  | 

IN  MEMORIAM,  a poem  by  Lord  . 
Tennyson,  wTitten  as  a tribute  of  affection  : 
to  the  memory  of  the  friend  of  his  college 
days,  Arthur  Hallam,  son  of  the  historian. 

INN,  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  rises  , 
in  a lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps, 
flows  through  the  valley  of  the  Engadine, 
and  then  ttn*ough  Tyrol  into  Bavaria : 
for  a part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  joins 
the  Danube  at  Passau. 

INNER  TEMTLE.  See  Inns  of  Court. 

INNISFALLEN,  an  island  in  the  lower  ■ 
lake  of  Killamey,  containing  the  ruins  of 
an  abbey  founded  in  the  6th  century. 
Here  the  annals  of  Ireland  were  compiled  , 
in  the  13th  century,  and  a copy  of  them  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford. 

INI'JOCENT  m.,  POPE,  5.  1161,  elected 
Pope  1198,  d.  1216.  Hs  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Pontiffs.  Endowed  with  . 
great  natural  ability,  and  believinn  that 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church , 
in  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  matters  | 
should  be  recognized  by  all,  he  gradually  ■ 
succeeded  in  bringing  nearly  the  whole  of  * 
Christendom  into  subjection  to  the  Papal 
power.  Among  others,  King  John  of 
England  w'as  compelled  to  submit  to  him. 
He  established  inquisitorial  tribunals, 
from  w'hich  arose  the  Inquisition. 

INNSBRUCK,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  j 
Austria,  on  the  Inn,  lies  in  a deep  valley,  j 
It  has  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  ! 
and  glass.  The  most  noted  buildings  are  i 
the  Hofkirche,  containing  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  the  Chancery 
witli  tlie  golden  roof,  and  the  Hnperial  ' 
Castle. 

INNS  OP  COURT,  THE,  are  corporate 
bodies  to  which  all  barristers  and  students  ; 
of  law  must  belong.  The  term  also  i 
de.signate9  the  buildings  belonging  to  each  | 
society.  In  London  there  are  four  of  these  . 
courts  : — The  Inner  Temple,  the  IMiddle  | 
Temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn.  ' 
Each  of  these  is  governed  by  a body  of 
benchers.  The  privileges  of  the  Inn  are  to 
admit  men  to  become  students  of  law’,  and 
to  confer  the  right  to  practise  in  the  Law 
Courts.  They  have  the  power  of  refusing 
to  admit  a person  as  member  without 
stating  a reason,  and  also  of  disbarring 
one  considered  unworthy  of  the  profession. 

INOCULATION  is  the  operation  of 
communicating  the  poison  of  a certain 
disease  into  the  system  which,  by  exciting 
a mild  attack  of  the  disease,  helps  to  protect 
the  person  from  a more  violent  attack. 
The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  practised  this 
process  for  small  pox  Rom  very  early 
times.  It  W'as  in  use  in  the  east  of  Europe 
in  the  18th  century,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  in  1717,  who,  while  in  Turkey, 
had  it  tried  on  her  own  son.  Gradually 
the  practice  grewin  England  until  displaced 
by  vaccination — a method  of  dealing  with 
small-pox  discovered  by  Dr.  Jenner  about 
1796.  Inoculation  for  hydrophobia  has 
been  of  late  years  practised  by  Dr.  Pasteur, 
and  inoculation  for  consumption  has 
been  tried  by  Dr.  Koch. 

INQUISITION,  THE,  a tribunal  for  the 
punishment  of  lieresy,  w’as  instituted  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  1248.  It  w'as  introduced 
into  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
In  the  latter  country,  during  the  reign  of 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  it  became  a state 
tribunal,  and  w'as  carried  on  with  extreme 
secrecy,  rigour,  and  cruelty.  The  usual 
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punishment  for  f ',se  found  guilty  was 
death  by  fire.  The  Inquisition  was  finally 
abolished  in  Spain  in  1835.  In  Rome  it 
stiU  exists  as  a tribunal  for  ecclesiastical 
offences. 

- INSECTS,  properly  so  called,  have  bodies 
divided  into  three  parts  : — (1)  h-  ad,  widen 
contains  the  mouth,  the  antenna  or  organs 
of  feeling,  and  t’ne  eyes  ; (2)  thorax,  bearing 
organs  of  motion  consisting  of  tinee  pairs 
of  jointed  legs  and  two  or  four  wings  ; 
(3)  abdomen,  containing  organ-^  of  nutrition 
and  reproduction.  Respiration  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  air  tubes  which  terminate 
at  the  surface.  The  higher  insects  undergo 
three  changes  or  metamorphoses. 

Ex’SECTlV'OROUS  PL  Aim  are  those 
which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  mode  of 
feeding,  have  the  power  of  capturing 
insects  and  devouring  them.  Though 
there  are  many  such  plants  tliey  may  be  thus 
grouped  : — (1)  those  with  leaves  provided 
with  pit-like  traps,  filled  with  a viscid  fiuid, 
which  secures  any  insect  alighting  on  them, 
for  example,  the  common  pitcher  plant ; 
(2)  those  which  have  no  pits  in  the  leaves, 
yet  secrete  a vi: ' id  fluid,  as  the  common 
sundew  ; (31  those  whoso  leaves  not 

only  secre^’e  a viscid  fluid  bur  ..l.so  have 
a movement  by  which  they  secure  the 
insec't,  for  cxamnlc,  the  Venus’  tlv-trap. 

INSPECTOR  ‘ GENERAL  OP  THE 
FORCE3,  an  officer  whose  duty  since  1904 
has  been  to  inspect  fortiheations  and  other 
land  defences,  and  to  perform  other 
duties  formerly  undertaken  by  the 
Conr.iiander-hi-rhicf. 

INSPIRATION.  In  ordinary  laumage 
is  (1 1 the  act  of  receiving  air  into  the  lungs, 
(2)  any  elevating  influence  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  something  apart  from  the 
individual.  (31  iu  tiicoipnv  it  is  the  super- 
naiural  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
human  mind  by  which  the  sacred  writers 
were  qualified  to  ri'ceive  aud  set  forth 
Divine  communications. 

INSTINCT  is  that  natural  impulse 
wliich  leads auimuls,  apart  from  experience, 
to  perform  certain  acts  wliicli  tend  to 
promote  tlie  welfare  of  the  individual, 
or  tlie  perpetuation  of  the  species.  I'.x- 
amples  : migration  of  birds,  construction 
of  nests,  formation  of  comb  by  bees  iu 
tiie  dark,  and  tlie  laying  of  engs  by  butter- 
llies  and  moths  on  the  leaves  of  plants  on 
wliich  the  larvie  are  to  feed. 

INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE.  A learned 
bodj’,  corresponding  in  some  measure  to 
tlie  Royal  Societies  iu  England,  and 
formed  on  October  25tli,  1705,  to  replace 
tliose  academies  wliicli  liad  beeu  sup- 
pressed during  the  Revolution.  Its  object 
is  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
by  continual  researclies.  by  the  publication 
of  new  discoveries,  and  by  coiTOspoudeuce 
with  tlie  most  distinguished  scholars  of  all 
countries. 

INSURANCE.  Refer  to  Index. 

INTAflLIO,  a representation  of  an 
object  made  by  incised  engraving  on  the 
siu'faoe  of  a gem  or  other  substance,  as 
opposed  to  carving  in  relief.  From  an 
intaglio  impressions  in  relief  may  be  made 
on  soft  substances  sucli  as  wax. 

INTERLAKEN— “ between  the  lakes”— 
a town  in  Switeerland  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Aar,  between  tlie  lakes  of  Brienz  and 
Thun.  It  is  26  miles  from  Berne,  and  from 
it  are  obtained  magnificent  views  of  the 
Jungfrau  and  other  peaks  of  the  Bernese 
Alps. 

INTERDICT.  PAPAL,  is  a penalty  of  the 
Roman  Catliolie  Chuivh  laid  upon  persons, 
places  or  countries,  debarring  them  from 
the  sacraments,  the  celebration  of  public 
w'oisliip,  and  the  privilege  of  Christian 
bm-ial.  The  most  famous  interdicts  were 
that  laid  by  Alexander  III.,  on  Scotland 
iu  1180,  that  by  Gregory  VII.  on  Polaud, 
that  by  Innocent  HI.,  on  France  in  1200, 
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and  on  England  in  1209.  Tlie  interdict 
in  England  was  the  result  of  King  John’s 
refusal  to  receive  the  Pope’s  nominee  m 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  lasted  six 
years,  and  was  not  removed  until  John 
consented  to  place  his  crown  in  the  hands 
of  the  papal  legate  and  receive  it  back  as 
a vasssd  of  the  Pope. 

INTRANSIGEANTS  (Irreconcilables), 
members  of  a political  party  uncom- 
promisingly hostile  to  an  existing  govern- 
ment. the  term  being  used  chiefly  in  Spain. 
France,  and  Italy ; e.g.,  the  republicans 
in  Spain  in  1873. 

INTROIT.  In  the  ancient  ofEce  for 
Holy  Communion  a psalm,  hymn,  or 
anthem  was  sung  as  the  clergy  were  enter- 
ing the  chancel  and  taking  their  places 
before  the  altar.  It  was  called  the  Introit, 
the  psalm  of  entry. 

intuition  is  the  faculty  by  which 
beliefs  or  judgments  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  with  irresistible  force  as  self- 
evident  truths,  such  as  Euclid’s  axioms;  in 
brief,  it  is  the  faculty  by  which,  without 
reasoning,  we  recognize  the  truth. 

INVERARAY,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Argyle,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Fyne.  In  close  proximity  is  the 
castle  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

INVERCLYDE  (John  Burns),  FIRST 
BARON,  &.  1829,  d.  1901  ; son  of  one  of 
the  three  founders  of  the  Ounard  Line  of 
steamships.  On  their  retirement  he  became 
head  of  the  firm,  and  in  1897  was  made 
a peer.  He  wote  a history  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  and  a work  on  the  adaptation  of 
merchant  sMps  for  war  purposes.  See 
Cunard  Line. 

INVERNESS,  the  capital  of  the  northern 
Highlands,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ness  and  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Caledonian  Canal.  It  received  its  first 
charters  from  William  the  Lion,  1165-1214. 
About  five  miles  from  the  town  is  Culloden 
Moor,  where  Prince  Charles  Stuart  was 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
1746^ 

INVERTEBRA 'T A,  literally,  destitute 
of  backbone.  In  zoology  a collective  terra 
used  to  denote  all  the  animals  which  are 
destitute  of  an  internal  frame-work  of  bone. 
[For  the  classification  of  invertebrates,  see 
under  Zoology.'] 

INVESTITURE,  the  act  of  formally 
bestowing  some  office,  possession,  or 
benefice,  such  as  the  grant  of  land  in  fief 
or  the  rights  and  possessions  of  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  by  giving  a 
branch,  some  instrument  of  office,  or 
other  symbol  of  that  which  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed. 

INVINCIBLE  ARMADA.  See  Armada. 

mVEiCIBLES,  a secret  society  of  Irish 
or  Irish  Americans  formed  to  overtlrrow 
British  authority  in  Ireland  by  the 
assassination  of  officials.  In  1867  some 
of  the  members  blew  down  part  of 
Qerkenwell  prison  wall,  and  in  1882 
other  members  murdered  Lord  Henry 
Cavendish  and  ilr.  Burke  in  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin. 

10.  (1)  In  Greek  mytholo^,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  Machms,  king  of  Argos, 
changed  by  Hera  (Juno)  in  a fit  of  jealousy 
into  a white  heifer.  (2)  In  astronomy,  an 
asteroid,  and  also  a satellite  of  Jupiter. 

IODINE  is  an  elementary  substance 
originally  obtained  from  kelp,  the  ashes 
of  certain  sea-weeds.  It  is  now  chiefly 
prepared  from  the  S.  American  nitrate, 
or  caliche.  Iodine  and  its  comjiounds  are 
extensively  used  in  medicine,  pliotogi-aphy, 
and  the  production  of  many  brilliant 
colours. 

lO'NA  a small  island  of  the  Hebrides. 
Here  St.  Columba  landed,  with  twelve 
disciples,  from  Ireland  and  founded  a 
monastery,  about  563,  which  became  a 
great  rcls-sionary  centre. 


IONIAN  ISLANDS,  THE,  lying  west  and 
south  of  the  G-reek  mainland,  consist  of 
seven  principal  islands,  of  which  Corfu  is 
the  largest,  and  a number  of  smaller  idete. 
They  are  uniformly  mountainous,  and  enjoy 
a fine  climate.  The  chief  productions  are 
olives,  grapes,  currants,  and  honey,  and 
these  form  the  chief  exports.  The  imports 
are  wheat  and  other  grains,  manufactured 
articles,  cured  fish,  and  hardware.  The 
town  of  Corfu,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  that  name,  is  the  chief  town  and 
is  the  seat  of  a university. 

XPHIGENI'A  in  Greek  mythology  was 
the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  served 
as  priestess  of  the  goddess  Artemis.  She 
is  the  heroine  of  two  plays  by  Euripides. 

IPSWICH,  the  county  town  of  Suffolk, 
on  the  Orwell.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  among  its  old 
buildings  is  Wolsey ’s  Grammar  School. 
The  town  has  a considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  machinery  and  artificial 
mamu'es.  It  sends  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. (For  population,  etc.,  see p.  902.) 

IRAWADI  or  IRRAWADDY,  the  great 
river  of  Burma,  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Bhamo,  840  miles  from  the  sea.  About 
90  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  into 
which  it  discharges  its  waters,  the  river 
forms  a delta,  with  uine  main  channels, 
of  which  the  Bassein  on  the  west  and  the 
Rangoon  on  the  east  are  the  chief.  Towns 
on  its  banks — Rangoon,  Mandalay,  and 
Bhamo. 

IRELAND,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
British  Islands,  is  separated  from  Great 
Britain  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Since  1801 
Ireland  has  ceased  to  have  a separate 
Parliament.  The  country  since  that  date 
has  been  represented  in  tiie  Imperial  Par- 
liament by  103  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  by  28  representative  peers 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has,  however, 
a distinct  executive  government,  headed 
by  the  Viceroy,  or  LordrLievienant,  with 
the  CMej  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  his 
principal  minister.  Ireland  has  its  own 
Privy  Council,  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Attorney-General,  and  a Constabulary 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Viceroy. 
As  the  King’s  representative  the  Viceroy 
holds  courts  and  levies  and  discharges 
the  social  duties  that  commonly  fall  to  a 
sovereign.  The  Chief  Secretary  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  acts  of  the  Irish  Government,  and 
therefore  to  a certain  extent  occupies  tlie 
position  of  prime  minister  to  the  Viceroy, 
subject,  however,  to  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  in  London.  Refer  to  “ Ireland  ” 
in  Index. 

IRELAND,  CHURCHES  IN.  The  Irish 

Church,  of  Celtic  origin,  was  founded  by 
St,  Patrick  in  the  5th  century,  and  in  the 
two  following  centuries  was  a distinguished 
missionary  church ; for  example,  it  sent 
Columba  to  convert  Scotland.  Until  the 
12th  century  it  remained  independent  of 
Rome.  From  the  12th  to  the  16th 
century  there  were  two  churches : Anglo- 
Norman  and  Celtic,  both  subject  to  Rome. 
At  the  Reformation  the  former  became 
“ Protestant,”  the  latter  with  four-fifths 
of  the  people  remained  " Catholic.”  The 
Church  of  the  minority,  however,  was  by 
law  the  Established  Church,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1869.  In  the  17th  century 
a new  element  of  religious  confusion  was 
introduced  on  the  settlement  in  Ulster  of 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  penalised  more  shamefully 
than  ever  after  the  accession  of  Wilham 
III.,  until  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 
1829,  removed  their  disabilities.  Since 
1860.  when  the  “ Irish  Church  ” was  dis- 
established, the  State  has  ceased  to 
favour  one  Church  more  than  another. 
The  Oisestablisbed  Anglican  Church  has 
about  1500  clergy,  with  11  bishops  and  2 
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archbishops;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  about  3500  clergy,  with  23  bishops  and 
4 archbishops ; and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  about  700  ministers. 

IRENiE'U^  SAINT,  supposed  to  have 
been  a native  of  Smyrna,  was  born 
probably  between  120  and  140  A.D,  He 
was  a pupil  of  Polycarp  and  Papias.  Ha 
became  a presbyter,  and  at  a later  period 
bishop  of  Lyons.  He  actively  opposed 
the  Gnostics,  and  wrote  several  works  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  Except 
a fragment  in  Greek,  entitled  “ Adversua 
Haereses,”  all  his  writings  have  been  lost. 
He  suffered  martyrdom  at  Lyons  in  the 
persecution  of  Septimius  Severus  in  202. 

IRETON,  HENRY,  b.  1610,  d.  1651; 
was  a general  in  the  Parliamentary  Army 
in  the  Great  Rebellion.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Cromwell,  and  took  a leading 
part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  During 
the  Commonwealth  be  assisted  in  the 
reduction  of  Ireland,  and  died  at  Limerick. 

IRIS — ” the  rainbow,” — (1)  in  Greek 
mythology  a goddess  of  Olympus,  a mes- 
senger of  the  gods  to  men  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  (2) 
In  botany  the  name  of  the  common  flag 
of  our  gardens.  (3)  In  anatomy,  the 
coloured  portion  of  the  eye  surrounding 
the  central  pupil.  It  is  seasitive  to  light 
and  contracts  or  expands  as  the  light 
increases  or  decreases. 

IRISH  GUARDS  formed  in  1900,  by 
command  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  recognition 
of  the  gallantry  of  her  Irish  soldiers  in  the 
Boer  War.  See  Oxiards,  The, 

IRISH  PARLIAMENT.  An  Irish  Parfia- 
ment,  so-called,  existed  long  before  the 
Tudors,  but  it  had  no  representative 
character.  Henry  Vin.  was  the  first  to 
summon  chiefs  of  the  native  Irish  to 
a parliament  in  Dublin,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  George  III.  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  exercised  any  authority 
of  its  own.  Its  complete  subservience  to 
the  English  Parliament,  previous  to  that 
reign,  is  plainly  set  forth  in  Poynings'  Law 
(which  see).  Ireland’s  opportunity  came 
with  England’s  peril  in  the  course  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  In  1778 
Grattan  began  his  illustrious  career,  and 
by  1782  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Flood 
and  Malone,  in  securing  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  At  first  no  Irish 
Catholic  could  sit  as  a member,  or  even 
vote  for  one.  The  right  to  vote  was  at 
length  conceded,  but  a Bill  entitling 
Catholics  to  become  members  was  vetoed 
by  the  King,  who  also  refused  to  sanction 
the  removal  of  many  other  of  their  dis- 
abilities. Irish  discontent  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  1798.  When  this  bad  been 
put  down  Pitt  by  unscrupulous  means 
induced  the  Irish  Parhament  to  pass  the 
Act  of  Union,  which  came  into  force  la 
1801.  Grattan.  Henry. 

IRKUTSK,  capital  of  East  Siberia,  on 
the  Angara,  not  far  from  Lake  Baikal. 
is  the  largest  city  in  Siberia,  and  a great 
centre  of  the  tea  and  fur  trade.  Popula- 
tion exceeds  60,000. 

IRON  is  almost  always  found  as  an  ore, 
either  as  an  oxide  or  a sulphide.  The 
two  common  forms  of  the  oxide  are  the 
red  haematite  and  brown  hajmatite,  both 
rich  in  iron,  and  as  they  do  not  contain 
sulphur  can  be  at  once  smelted.  The 
common  form  of  the  sulphides  is  the 
clay  iron-stones.  These  are  always  roasted 
before  being  smelted.  Iron  as  obtained 
by  smelting  is  very  brittle,  and  hence 
neither  malleable  nor  ductile ; both  these 
qualities  are  obtained  by  the  process  of 
refining  and  puddling. 

IRON  AGE  is  that  period  in  the  history 
of  man  when  his  implements  and  weapons 
were  made  of  iron.  This  period  succeeded 
the  Bronze  Age,  and  this  the  Stone  Age, 
when  his  weapons  were  made  of  fijnt,  Jt 
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is  not  known  at  what  period  of  time,  nor 
in  what  country,  the  iron  age  com- 
menced. 

IRON  DUKE,  THE,  was  the  name  given 
in  his  latter  years  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, on  account  of  his  strong,  iron  consti- 
tution, coup  led  with  his  personal  intrepidity 
and  great  moral  courage. 

IRON  GATES,^  the  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  Danube  which  flows  through 
a narrow  gorge  between  the  Carpathians 
and  an  o&hoot  of  the  Balkans,  a little 
above  the  town  of  Gladdova.  The  river 
here  flows  over  a bed  of  jagged  rocks, 
which,  until  1849,  formed  an  effectual 
barrier  to  all  vessels  drawing  more  than  2| 
feet  of  water.  The  obstruction  formed 
by  these  rocks  has  since  been  removed  by 
blasting. 

IRONSIDES,  the  name  given  to  the 
troopers  of  Cromwell’s  army,  because  they 
were  sober,  solid,  brave.  God-fearing  men, 
who  could  be  relied  on  to  stand  firm  in  the 
severest  shock  of  battle. 

IRONY  is  that  mode  of  speech  by  which 
a speaker  conveys  a meaning  the  direct 
opposite  of  that  which  the  words  natinr- 
ally  express.  See  1 Kings  xviii.  27. 

IROQUOIS,  a confederation  of  the 
Mohawks  and  other  Indian  tribes  in 
North  America,  knov/n  to  the  English  as 
the  “ five  nations.”  In  the  struggle  with 
the  French  for  supremacy  in  North 
America,  they  sided  with  the  English, 
whose  fortunes  they  also  shared  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  On  the 
conclusion  of  that  v\^ar  the  Mohawks 
removed  in  a body  from  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  Canada,  north  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario. 

IRREDENTISTS,  the  name  of  a political 
party  in  Italy,  which,  in  1876,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
raised  the  cry  of  “ Italia  Irredenta,” — 
that  is,  the  redemption  or  recovery  of 
those  territories  which  at  one  time  formed 
part  of  Italy,  and  were  then  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  other  Powers.  The  movement  did 
not,  however,  make  much  progress,  and 
soon  ceased. 

HIVING,  EDWARD,  b.  at  Annan  1792, 
d.  1834,  a celebrated  Scotch  minister.  He 
became  famous  as  a preacher  in  London, 
but  his  peculiar  doctrines  respecting  the 
gift  of  tongues  and  of  prophesying  led  to 
his  deposition  by  the  Presbytery  of  Annan. 
He  subsequently  founded  the  Irvingite  or 
“ Catholic  Apostolic  Church,”  which  still 
survives,  though  its  members  are  few. 

IRVING  SIR  HENRY  b.  1838,  d.  1905, 
whose  real  name  was  John  Henry  Brod- 
ribb.  began  his  cai’eer  at  Sunderland,  in 
1856,  as  Gaston  in  Richelieu.  In  1866  he 
first  played  to  a London  audience  at  St. 
James’s  Theatre,  and  in  1871  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Lyceum,  where 
during  the  next  thirty  years  he  not  only 
raised  himself  to  the  top  of  his  profession 
but  did  much  to  raise  the  profession  itself 
in  public  estimation.  His  fame  began 
with  his  representation  of  Mathias  in  The 
Bells,  was  reinforced  by  his  interpretation 
of  Hamlet,  and  firmly  established  by  a 
long  series  of  successful  performances  in 
association  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who 
joined  him  in  1878  on  his  becoming 
lessee  of  the  Lyceum.  In  1895  he  was 
kniyhted. 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON,  b.  at  New 
York,  1783,  d,  1859  ; an  American 
essayist  and  novelist.  He  wrote  a bur- 
lesque history  of  New  York,  and  after 
travelling  in  Europe  published  his  “ Sketch 
Book  ” and  ” Tales  of  a Traveller.” 

mVINGITES,  followers  of  Edward 
Irving  after  his  deposal  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Annan.  They  formed  the  “ Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,”  which  has  a four-fold 
order  of  ministry — apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  teachers. 


ISAIAH,  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  who  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah,  from  about  700  or  710  B.C. 
He  is  sometimes  called  the  “ Evangelical 
Prophet,”  on  account  of  the  many  re- 
markable Messianic  prophecies  in  the  book 
that  bears  his  name  ; but-  in  the  opinion 
of  many  scholars  of  repute  the  latter  part 
of  Isaiah  (chapters  xl.-lxvi.)  is  the  work  of 
a later  prophet,  who  is  spoken  of  as 
Deuiero- Isaiah,  the  second  Isaiah. 

ISANDLANA,  in  Zululand,  ten  miles 
from  Rorke’s  Drift,  where  a body  of 
British  troops,  in  1879,  was  almost 
annihilated  by  an  overwhelming  Zulu  force. 
Out  of  800  British  soldiers  only  40  escaped. 

ISHTAR,  a Babylonian  deity  who 
seems  to  have  united  in  her  person  the 
attributes  of  Venus  and  Mars,  being 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  love  and  war. 

ISINGLASS,  a gelatine  prepared  from 
the  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon  and  other 
fishes  and  used  in  confectionery  and  for 
clarifying  wines. 

ISIS,  one  the  chief  divinities  of 
Egypt  in  ancient  times.  She  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  moon-goddess,  the  wife  of 
Osiris,  the  sun-god.  She  was  represented 
in  the  form  of  a woman  with  the  horns  of 
a cow,  as  they  were  supposed  to  symbolise 
the  crescent  moon.  She  was  regarded  as 
the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  things  good 
and  beautiful. 

ISLAM,  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 
Refer  to  Index. 

ISLE  OF  MAN,  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
midway  between  England  and  Ireland  ; 
area  220  square  miles,  population  about 
55,000.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  mining  and  fishing.  Chief 
towns  are  Douglas,  the  capital,  Castleton, 
Ramsey,  and  Peel.  The  natives,  who 
are  called  Manx,  enjoy  complete  home  rule, 
but  they  have  no  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  legislative  body, 
called  the  “ House  of  Keys,”  is  composed 
of  24  members.  The  arms  of  the  island 
are  formed  of  three  legs. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE.  See  Mauritius. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  situated  off  the  coast 
of  Hampshire,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Spithead  and  the  Solent ; area  135 
square  miles,  population  about  80,000. 
It  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery 
The  chief  places  of  interest  are  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  where  Charles  I.  was  confined  in 
1647  ; Osborne  House,  a residence  of 
Queen  Victoria,  but  now  a convalescent 
home  for  officers  and  a college  for  naval 
cadets ; Shanklin  and  Blackgang,  each 
with  its  chine ; and  Ventnor  with  its 
convalescent  homes.  The  chief  towns 
are  Newport,  Rvde,  and  Cowes. 

ISMAIL  PASHA,  b.  1830,  d.  1895  ; 
was  a grandson  of  the  celebrated  Mehemet 
Ali.  He  made  Egypt  virtually  indepen- 
dent of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  in  1873 
was  acknowledged  by  him  as  Khedive, 
with  the  right  of  succession  in  his  family. 
He  engaged  in  great  public  works,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  Canal ; but  he  became  so  involved 
in  debt  that  he  sold  his  shares  in  the  Canal 
to  the  British  Government.  His  extrava- 
gance led  to  the  dual  control  of  Egypt  by 
France  and  England,  and  ultimately  to 
his  abdication,  1879.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Tewfik. 

ISMAILIA,  a town  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  46  miles  south  of  Port  Said.  It  came 
into  existence  during  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
engineering  works  connected  with  it. 

ISOBARS  are  lines  drawn  through 
those  points  on  the  earth’s  surface  where 
the  mean  pressme  of  the  atmosphere  is 
the  same. 

ISOC 'RATES,  (a-tes)  a Greek  orator  and 
friend  of  Plato,  who  wTote  orations  for 


others  to  use.  Of  these  twenty-one  are 
extant.  He  died  in  338  B.C.,  at  the  age 
of  97. 

ISOTHER'MAL  LINES  are  those 
drawn  on  a map  or  globe  to  show  the  places 
which  have  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. Latitude  alone  does  not  deter- 
mine this,  but  elevation,  prevailing  w nds, 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  other  circum- 
stance. 

ISPAHAN',  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia, 
and  still  its  second  city.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a fertile  plain  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  important 
manufacture.  It  still  poeesse  many 
relie  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It  was 
captured  by  Tamerlane  in  1387,  an(f 
sacked  by  the  Afghans  in  1722  ; popula 
tion  about  60,000. 

ISTH’MIAN  GAMES,  THE,  were  thoa- 
celebrated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  froa 
pre-historic  times  in  alternate  years.  The 
games  included  a variety  of  athletic 
performances,  horse  and  chariot  racing, 
and  contests  in  music  and  poetry.  The 
prize  was  a simple  wreath  of  parsley,  pine, 
or  ivy,  but  it  ^ed  lustre  not  only  on  the 
victor  but  on  his  family  and  city. 

ITALIA  IRREDENTA.  “ unredeemed 
Italy,”  embracing  those  districts  out  of 
Italy  where  the  Italian  speech  prevails, 
such  as  Southern  Tyrol.  Trieste.  Istria. 
and  Dalmatia.  See  Irredentists. 

ITALY  consists  of  a peninsula  stretching 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  and  many  small  islands. 
Italy  is  noted  for  its  sunny  skies,  beautiful 
flowers,  and  fine  fruits.  Among  its  famous 
cities,  with  their  treasures  of  art,  are  Rome, 
Naples,  Milan,  Florence,  Venice,  and 
Turin.  It  is  also  interesting  for  its 
volcanoes — Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli, 
and  for  the  remains  of  the  buried  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Its  mineral 
products  are  marble,  mineral  ores,  and 
sulphur ; its  chief  exports  — olive  oil, 
wine,  candied  fruits,  silk,  and  works 
of  art ; its  fisheries  are  highly  valuable ; 
its  manufactures  suffer  from  want  of  coal. 
Area  110,000  square  miles,  population 
upwards  of  32,000,000. 

ITALY,  KINGDOM  OF.  Before  1859 
Italy  was  under  the  rule  of  many  sover- 
eigns, thechief  being  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Pope,  and  the 
King  of  Naplas  and  Sicily.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  the  Italians  had 
made  many  futile  attempts  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers. 
In  1859  the  French  under  Napoleon  III. 
united  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of 
Sardinia,  to  help  the  Italians  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Austria..  As  a result  of  the 
victories  of  the  allies  over  the  Austrians  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  Lombardy  was 
made  part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
Four  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy  were 
also  by  their  own  desire  annexed  to  that 
kingdom.  In  1860  Garibaldi  drove  the 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  out  of  his 
dominions,  and  proclaimed  Victor  Em- 
manuel King  of  Italy.  In  1861  the  first 
Italian  Parliament  was  held  at  Turin.  In 
1866  Austria  ceded  Veuetia  to  the  king  of 
Italy,  and  in  1870  the  union  of  Italy  was 
completed  by  the  withdrawal  of  Rome 
fi'om  papal  authoritv. 

ITO,  PRINCE,  h.  1838,  _ a .Japanese 
statesman,  who  spent  much  time  in  Europe 
and  America,  studying  the  educational 
and  military  systems  as  well  as  the  various 
constitutional  forms  of  govornment. 
Retmiiing  to  his  own  country  he  became 
the  leader  of  all  the  great  reforms,  which, 
commencing  in  1871,  gradually  transformed 
Japan  and  raised  it  to  a fii-st-rate  power. 
Assassinated  at  Harbin,  1909. 

IVAN  THE  GREAT,  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy  of  Russia,  began  his  reign  in 
1462.  lie  abolished  fl'ni-tar  rule,  and 
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brought  the  tjhIous  provinces  and 
principalities  of  Muscovy  under  a eentaral 
government.  He  was  nevertheless  a brutal 
t3Tant,  and  most  of  his  successors  during 
the  next  two  centuries  were  of  the  same 
character.  His  immediate  successor, 
known  as  “ Ivan  the  Terrible,”  was  the 
first  to  assume  the  title  of  Tzar. 

IVEAGH  (Edward  Cecil  Guinness) 
BARON,  b.  1847,  at  one  time  head  of  tire 
great  brewery  firm  of  Guinness,  Dublin. 
On  the  sale  of  the  business  in  1889  to 
a company  for  £5,200.000,  he  gave  £250,000 
to  build  workmen’s  dwellings,  to  be  let  at 
low  rents,  one-fifth  to  be  expended  in 
Dublin  and  the  rest  in  London.  He  was 
created  a baron  in  1891.  He  has  also 
expended  £250.000  in  clearing  an  insanitary 
area  in  Dublin,  building  thereon  work- 
men’s dwellings,  baths,  concert  hall,  &c.  ; 
and  £250,000  to  the  Jenner  Institute  in 
London  for  the  study  of  Preventive 
Medicine. 

IVORY  is  obtained  from  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  walrus,  narwhal, 
and  sperm  whale.  African  elephants 
yield  much  more  ivory  than  the  Indian, 
and  also  of  a better  quality.  The  value 
of  the  ivory  depends  much  upon  the  size 
of  the  tusks,  as  well  as  their  texture  and 
colour.  In  1902  more  than  10,000  cwt. 
was  imported  into  England,  valued  at 
£400,000.  Most  of  the  ivory  used  in  Russia 
is  obtained  from  the  fossil  tusks  of  the 
mammoth,  a gigantic  elephant  now  extinct. 
Ivory  has  from  ancient  times  been  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  most 
skilful  ivory-carving  at  the  present  day  is 
executed  in  India  and  China. 

IVORY  GATE,  THE.  In  the  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome  the  gate  of  sleep, 
through  which  false  dreams  are  sent  from 
the  lower  world. 

IXI'ON,  in  Greek  mythology,  king  of 
the  Lapithse,  who  for  his  base  ingratitude 
to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  was  punished  by  being 
chained  to  a fieiy  wheel  ever  revolving  n 
the  world  below. 

JABIN,  king  of  Hazor  in  Palestine,  the 
head  of  a co^ederacy  of  native  princes 
opposed  to  Joshua,  who  defeated  them 
utterly  at  the  Waters  of  Merom,  about 
1450  B.C.  See  Jos,  xi.  7,  8. 

JACK  AND  JILL,  a nursery  rhyme 
founded  apparently  on  the  Icelandic  myth, 
that  two  children  thus  named  were 
kidnapped  by  the  moon  while  carrying 
water  in  a bucket  between  them. 

JACKSON,  “STONEWALL,”  5.  1824, 
d.  1863  ; an  American  general  who  fought 
on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  Civil  War. 
At  the  first  battle  at  Bull’s  run,  1861,  he 
and  his  men  stood  as  firm  as  a wall, enabling 
their  comrades  to  rally,  and  ultimately  win 
the  day.  From  that  day,  “ Stonewall  ” 
was  the  name  his  firmness  at  a critical 
moment  earned  for  him.  After  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  while  returning  from 
a reconnais.sance  beyond  the  lines,  he  was 
mistaken  for  the  enemy,  and  mortally 
\v-ounded  by  his  own  men. 

JACOBINS.  Ihe  members  of  a French 
politic^/l  club  formed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
FreriCh  Revolution  in  1789,  and  so  called 
from  tlie  Jacobin  convent,  in  Paris,  in 
whiclj  tliey  held  their  meetings.  The  club 
had  branches  all  over  1 ranee,  and  became 
the  greatest  power  in  the  land,  all  the 
great  events  v.hich  happened  during  the 
“ P.ei^n  of  Terror”  being  determined  by 
it.  Tne  fall  of  Robespierre,  its  president, 
in  1794,  led  toils  dissolution. 

JACOBITSS,  the  adherents  of  James  EL. 
after  his  abdication,  and  of  Ins  son  and 
grandson,  the  two  Pretenders.^  They 
rose  in  rebe'lion  in  1715  and  1745.  The 
r.ar.oe  is  derived  from  Jacobus.,  the  Latin 
form  of  James. 

JACOBS,  WILLIA?/!  WYMARK,  b.  1863, 
entered  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, ! 


188.3.  In  1396  he  commenced  publishing 
a succession  of  amusing  books  of  tales 
and  ekatches  of  nautical  life,  including 
“ Many  Cargoes,”  “ The  Skipper’s 
Wooing,”  “ A Master  of  Craft,”  “ Light 
Freights,”  “The  Lady  of  the  Barge,”  and 
“ Captains  All.” 

JACOTOT,  JEAN  JOSEPH,  b.  1770, 
d.  1840,  a well  known  French  educationist, 
w’ho  devised  a new  method  of  teaching 
founded  on  certain  paradoxes — such  as 
‘ ‘ Tout  est  dans  tout  ” — at  the  root  of 
which  lay  a truth  of  great  importance. 
His  great  practical  maxim  was  “ R6p6tez 
sans  cesse.” 

JACQUARD,  JOSEPH  MARIE,  b.  at 
Lyons,  1752,  d.  1834 ; inventor  of  the 
Jacquard  loom,  which  turns  out  figured 
silks.  His  invention  at  first  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  workers  in  silk,  but  they 
learnt  to  regard  him  as  the  best  friend  of 
tbeir  trade.  His  statue  was  erected  at 
Lyons  in  1840,  on  the  spot  where  nearly 
40  years  before  his  loom  had  been  destroyed 
by  a mob. 

JAC'QUERIE  is  the  name  given  to 
a revolt  of  the  French  peasants  against 
the  privileged  classes,  in  1358,  after  the 
name  assumed  by  their  leader,  Jacques 
Bonhomme.  It  was  put  down  with  ruth- 
less severity  at  the  cost  of  12,000  lives. 

JADE  is  a hard,  tough,  silicious  rock  of 
a leek-green  colour,  with  a smooth  surface. 
It  takes  a fine  polish,  and  is  much  used  for 
ornaments  in  China  and  Japan,  and  by  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand. 

JAEL,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
secretly  killed  Sisera  while  he  was  asleep 
in  her  tent.  See  Judges  iv.  21. 

JAINAS  or  JAINS.,  a sect  of  Hindus, 
the  followers  of  Jina,  a sage  who  is 
held  to  have  attained  omniscience,  and 
who  comes  to  reform  abuses.  A Jina 
appears  at  intervals,  and  on  his  decease 
he  is  worshipped  as  a deity.  The  sect 
numbers  about  400,000. 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  area  about  4,000  square  miles; 
population  about  650,000,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  negroes.  From  the  sea-coast 
the  land  rises  by  a series  of  ridges  culmi- 
nating in  the  W,  Peak  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, 7,360  feet  high.  Kingston,  with  a 
good  harbour,  is  the  capitaL  In  January, 
1907,  great  havoc  was  wrought  in  and 
around  Kingston  by  an  earthquake,  and 
more  than  700  persons  were  killed. 
Jamaica  exports  sugar,  coffee,  dyewoods, 
rum,  bananas,  and  other  fruits.  It  was 
captured  by  the  British  during  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1655. 

JAMES,  three  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  (1)  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  an  apostle  put  to  death 
by  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xii.)  (2) 
James  the  son  of  Alphmus,  also  one  of  the 
twelve  Apostles.  (3)  James,  “ the  Lord’s 
brother.”  It  is  probable  that  the  last 
named  is  the  James  who  presided  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  and  wTote 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

JAMES  IV.  OP  SCOTLAI^D,  reigned 
1488-1513,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  Vli.,  of  England,  a marriage  which 
resulted  in  the  accession  of  his  grandson, 
James  VI.,  to  the  throne  of  England.  As 
the  ally  of  France  he  led  an  army  across  the 
Border,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field,  1513. 

JAMES  I.  OF  ENGLAND,  who  reigned 
1603-25,  was  the  first  king  of  Great  Britain. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  Lord  Darnley.  He  had  an  excessively 
high  opinion  of  his  kingly  office  and 
dignity,  believing  in  ‘ ‘ the  divine  right  ” 
of  kings,  and  in  the  duty  of  “ passive 
obedience  ” on  the  part  of  their  subjects. 
He  had  great  learning  but  little  common 
sehse,  and  was  wittily  called  “ the  wisest 
fool  iu  Christendom.”  James  was  asually 


! under  the  infiuence  of  some  favourite, 
such  as  George  Villiers,  whom  he  creahsd 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  his  reign 
there  was  a constant  straggle  for  power 
between  King  and  parliament,  whidj 
was  continued  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
and  ended  in  the  great  Rebellion. 

JAMES  n,  son  of  Charles  I,  reigned 
1685-88.  Owing  to  illegal  acts  in  his 
endeavour  to  re-establish  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  England,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  the  country.  After  ma.king 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  Ireland  to 
regain  the  crown,  he  finally  retired  to  St. 
Germains,  in  Prance,  where  he  died,  1701. 

JAPJES,  GEORGE  PAYNE,  6.  in  London 
1801,  d.  at  Venice  1860  ; was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  physician.  When  quite  young 
he  showed  literary  talent,  and  became 
a prolific  writer,  being  the  author  of  at 
least  60  works  of  fiction,  besides  several 
historical  works. 

JAMESON,  MRS.,  6.  1794,  d.  1860; 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  miniature  painter, 
was  an  authoress  of  repute.  In  1842 
she  began  to  write  on  art  subjects,  and 
gained  distinction  by  her  work  on  “ Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.” 

JAlVffiSTOWN,  on  the  James  river  in 
Virginia,  was  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  America,  founded  in  1607, 
and  named  after  the  reigning  sovereign, 
James  I. 

JAMRACH,  JOHANN.  5.  at  Hamburg 
1815,  d.  in  London  1891,  a celebrated 
collector  of  wild  animals,  and  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  zoological  curiosities, 

JANT3SARLSS,  a body  of  Turkish 
infantry  formed  about  1330  as  the  Sultan’s 
body-guard,  and  consisting  at  first  chiefly 
of  Christian  captives.  It  was  dissolved, 
1826,  after  a revolt  purposely  provoked, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  II, 

JANUARIUS,  SAINT,  a native  of 
Benevento,  and  bishop  of  that  see,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian, 
about  the  close  of  the  3rd  century.  His 
head  and  two  phials  of  his  blood  are 
preserved  as  relics  at  Naples,  and  on 
certain  occasions  the  relics  are  carried 
to  the  high  altar,  where,  after  prayer,  the 
blood  is  believed  to  liquefy,  and  in  thu 
condition  is  presented  to  the  people  for 
their  veneration. 

JANUS,  an  ancient  Latin  deity,  who 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  everything, 
and  was  therefore  invoked  first  in  every 
undertaking ; hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  is  named  after  him.  At  Rome 
a covered  passage  (not  a temple),  bearing 
his  name,  was  closed  only  in  the  rare 
occurrence  of  peace  throughout  the 
Empire.  He  is  represented  with  two 
faces,  denoting  peace  and  war;  and  ha 
holds  a sceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
key  in  his  left,  to  signify  his  guardianship 
of  gates  and  doors,  as  the  opener  and  the 
shutter.  (Jom<a-- door.) 

JAPAN  consists  of  four  large  islands, 
and  about  3,000  small  ones  ; area  160,000 
square  miles ; population  about  46  millions. 
Since  1870,  Japan  has  adopted,  to  a great 
extent  the  arts,  mode  of  government,  and 
civilisation  of  western  nations.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Tokio  the  capital,  with 
Yokohama  as  its  port,  Elioto,  Osaka,  and 
Nagasaki.  The  chief  exports  to  England 
are  rice,  silk,camphor,  antimony,  porcelain, 
and  lacquered  wares ; the  chief  imports, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery, 
sugar,  and  petroleum. 

JAPANNING  is  the  art  of  coating  wood, 
metal,  etc.,  with  a hard  durable  varnish,  in 
imitation  of  the  famons  lacquered  work  of 
Japan.  Black  japan  for  tinned-iron 
goods  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
aaphaltum,  gu^  and  linseed  oil,  applied 
in  layers,  which  layers  are  successively 
hardened  at  about  200®  F.,  and  finally 
polished  by  rubbing. 
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3ARKAH  is  a bard,  durahis  wood , 
resambling  mahogany,  obtained  in  West 
Australia  from  the  eucalyptus  marginala. 
It  is  much  used  in  England  for  street 
paving. 

JARROW,  a tovm  on  the  Tyne,  near 
Newcastle,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
important  for  its  shipbuilding  and  iron 
works  and  export  of  coal.  The  Venerable 
Bede  spent  his  early  years  in  Jarrow 
monastery ; population  about  35,000. 

JASON  was  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts 
on  tlieir  voyage  to  Colchis  to  gain  the 
golden  fleece,  w'hich  was  guarded  by  a 
sleepless  dragon.  By  the  aid  of  Medea, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Colchis,  they 
succeeded,  and  Jason  married  Medea. 
jVfter  ten  years  Jason  married  Glauce, 
daughter  of  a Corinthian  king,  and 
Euripides,  in  one  of  his  greatest  tragedies, 
has  dramatised  the  story  of  Medea’s 
revenge.  Jason,  on  a subsequent  voyage, 
was  shipwrecked,  and  saved  only  to  meet 
his  death  by  being  crushed  by  the  poop  of 
the  ship  “ Argo.” 

JASPER  is  an  opaque  variety  of  quartz, 
generally  red  or  brown  in  colour,  but  some- 
times striped  wth  green  or  yellow.  It 
takes  a high  polish,  which  renders  it 
valuable  for  ornamental  purposes. 

JAVA  is  the  most  important  Dutch 
possession  in  Southern  Asia : capital, 
Batavia.  It  has  a rich  vegetation  due  to 
a volcanic,  therefore  fertile,  soil,  a warm 
climate,  and  a population  of  twenty-six 
millions,  which  is  forced  to  be  diligently 
agricultural  under  the  old  Dutch  “ system 
of  culture.”  Home  grown  rice  is  the 
staple  food,  and  Javanese  coffee  is  highly 
prized.  The  Dutch  have  governed  the 
island  since  1595,  except  for  the  six  years 
(1811-17),  when  it  was  captured  and  held 
by  the  British. 

JEAMES  is  colloquially  used  for  a foot- 
man or  flunky,  and  is  another  form  of 
James.  Thackeray  created  the  name  in 
his  “ Yellowplush  Papers.” 

JEANNE  D’ARC,  Joan  of  Arc,  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Henry  VI.  of  England  claimed 
the  throne  of  Prance,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes.  1422,  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI. ; 
and  the  English  regent  in  France,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  supported  by  the 
Burgundians  against  the  Dauphin  Charles 
and  the  Orleanists. , The  English  over-ran 
the  north  of  Prance,  and  invested  Orleans, 
the  only  city  of  importance  left  to  the 
Dauphin,  when  their  victorious  career 
was  checked  by  this  heroine  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Stirred  by  visions  of  “ our  lady  of 
Bellemont,”  commanding  her  to  help  the 
'rench,  she  sought  the  presence  of  Charles, 
who,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  despair,  en- 
trusted her  with  the  leadership  of  his 
troops.  Such  a striking  leader  inspired 
the  followers  with  a fanatic  enthusiasm 
for  their  cause,  and  a succession  of  French 
victories  led  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Crleans,  and  the  crowning  of  Charles  at 
Eheims,  1429.  Joan,  leading  a saUy  at 
Compiegne,  was  captured  by  the  Burgun- 
dians and  handed  over  to  the  English. 
Condemned  as  a sorceress,  she  was  sent 
to  the  stake  at  Rouen,  May  30th,  1431. 

JEDBURGH,  county  town  of  Eoxbui^h- 
shire,  possesses  the  ruins  of  a famous  abbey 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  saw  stirring 
times  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  originated 
” Jeddart  Justice,”  a lynch,  law  by  which 
a man  was  hanged  and  then  tried. 

JEFFERIES,  JOHN  RICHARD,  &.  1848, 
<?.  1887  ; commenced  literary  work  as 
a journalist  and  writer  of  newspaper 
articles  and  magazine  essays  on  rural  and 
agricultural  subjects.  In  1878  he  pub- 
lished ” The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,” 
which  at  once  established  his  fame  as 
a writer  minutely  acquainted  with  life  in 
the  fields,  woods,  and  hedgerows  of 
Southern  England.  This  was  followed  by 


, “ Wild  Life  in  a Southern  County,”  “ The 
Amateur  Poacher,”  “ Life  of  the  Fields,” 
“ Eed  Deer,”  and  other  similar  works. 

JEFFERSON,  THOMAS,  &.  in  Virginia, 
1743,  d.  1826 ; a great  American  statesman, 
and  third  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  drafted  the  “ Declaration  of  American 
Independence,”  which  was  adopted  July  4, 
1776.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  giving 
a large  measure  of  independence  to 
individual  states,  and  drew  up  the  consti- 
tution for  Virginia.  In  1801  he  became 
president,  and  was  re-elected  in  1805. 

JEFFREY,  FRANCIS,  LORD,  h.  1773, 
d.  1850  ; was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in 
1794,  and  soon  obtained  a great  reputation. 
In  1802  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  His  editorship  and 
his  brilliant  critical  contributions  brought 
him  great  fame.  His  writings  have  been 
published  in  four  volumes. 

JEFFREYS,  JUDGE,  5.  Denbigh,  1648, 
d.  1689  ; a famous  and  most  infamous 
English  lawyer.  By  his  marvellous  skill 
in  cross-examination  he  rose  in  his  pro- 
fession, becoming  Recorder  of  London  in 
1678.  After  Monmouth’s  rebellion  he  was 
sent  on  the  Western  Circuit  to  try  the 
rebels,  and  the  " Bloody  Assize  ” resulted 
in  320  recorded  deaths.  His  hideous 
glare,  hard  features,  and  fierce  shouts, 
terrified  his  victims,  and  his  drunken 
habits  almost  led  to  his  own  death.  On 
the  flight  of  James  H.  Jeffreys  disguised 
himself,  but  was  identified  by  an  attorney, 
and  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  mob, 
only  to  die  miserably  in  the  Tower. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Joel  as  the  place 
where  Jehovah  wo^d  gather  the  heathens 
after  the  captivity,  to  judge  them  for  their 
misdeeds  to  Israel.  Whether  merely  a 
visionary  spot,  or  the  valley  so-named, 
lying  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  is  doubtful. 

JEHOVAH,  the  sacred  Old  Testament 
name  for  God,  so  sacred  that  the  Hebrews 
seldom,  if  ever,  spoke  the  word,  using  as 
a substitute  Adonai  or  Elohim.  The 
primitive  meaning  of  Jehovah  was,  “ I am 
that  I am,”  or  “ The  eternal,”  but  its 
meaning  gained  in  fulness  as  the  Jewish 
religion  invested  the  name  with  all  the 
attributes  of  a national  deity. 

JEHU,  son  of  Nimshi,  (2  Kings  ix.  20), 
a leader  in  the  army  of  Jehoram,  king  of 
Israel,  anointed  king  by  order  of  Elisha. 
He  brought  about  the  death  of  Jehoram, 
Ahaziah,  and  the  infamous  Jezebel,  and 
his  cruelty  towards  the  relations  of  his 
victims,  and  the  priests  of  Baal  is  almost 
unequalled  in  Jewish  history.  “Jehu” 
is  now  a slang  word  for  a coachman. 

JELALABAD,  in  Afghanistan,  half-way 
to  Cabul  from  the  Indian  frontier,  and 
famous  for  its  defence  against  the  Afghans 
by  Sir  R.  Sale,  1842. 

JELLY  FISH,  sea-blubbers,  and  sea- 
nettles  are  all  popular  names  for  the  bell- 
shaped Medusae,  which,  lying  on  the  sands, 
resemble  a mass  of  jelly.  They  vary  in 
size  from  a few  inches  up  to  twenty  feet, 
with  tentacles  carrying  stinging  cells, 
which  often  seriously  annoy  swimmers. 
See  “ Jelly-fish  Stings  ” in  Med.  Diet. 

JEMMAFES,  a manufacturing  village 
near  Mons  in  Belgium,  and  the  scene  of 
an  Austrian  defeat,  1792,  which  gave 
France  possession  of  Belgium. 

JENA,  a town  in  Saxe- Weimar,  Ger- 
many, near  which  Napoleon  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Prussians  in  1806. 

JENGHIZ  KHAN  (1162-1227  A.D.), 
a Mongol  emperor,  and  one  of  tiie  world’s 
greatest  conquerors.  After  consolidating 
the  various  Mongolian  tribes,  he  twice  over- 
ran China.  TTIs  envoys  to  Transoxiana  being 
executed,  his  army  started  on  its  great  career 
of  conquests.  They  looted  Bokhara  and 
Merv,  drove^the  Turks  into  their  present 


European  homes,  whiltt  part  of  his  fsrees 
successfully  ravaged  sau&ern  Russia  and 
northern,  India.  Death  overtook  him 
whilst  over-running  China  for  the  third 
time,  but  the  news  was  prevented  from 
prematurely  reaching  Mongolia,  by  the 
slaughter  of  aU  who  encountered  the 
funeral  procession. 

JENKINSON,  ANTHONY,  a famous 
trader  and  traveller  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
He  travelled  in  the  Levant,  and  afterwards 
to  the  White  Sea,  and  obtained  trad- 
ing privileges  for  the  Enghsh  Muscovy 
Company.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  penetrate  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and 
the  records  of  his  adventures  are  inteusely 
interesting  and  instructive. 

JENKINS,  ROBERT,  captain  of  a West 
Indian  trading  vessel,  asserted  before 
the  Parliament  of  George  n.  that  the 
Spaniards,  after  fruitlessly  searching  his 
ship  for  contraband,  cut  off  his  ears,  which 
he  dramatically  produced.  Report  said 
he  lost  these  in  the  piUory ; but  his 
case  so  suited  the  temper  of  the  nation 
that  Walpole,  the  Prime  Minister,  was 
forced  against  his  will  into  war  with 
Spain,  1739. 

JENNER,  EDWARD,  b.  Berkeley  1749, 
d.  1823  : apprenticed  near  Bristol,  and  edu- 
cated under  the  celebrated  surgeon,  John 
Hunter,  he  practised  medicine  in  his 
native  town.  Many  physicians  knew  the 
popular  idea  regarding  cow-pox,  as  con- 
ferring immunity  from  small-pox,  but 
Jenner  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this 
fact,  and  introduced  a method  of  propaga- 
ting cow-pox  by  inoculating  one  person 
from  another.  Tliis  process,  under  the 
name  of  “ vaccination,”  gradually  gained 
acceptance.  He  was  rewarded  by  a grant 
of  £30,000  from  Parliament,  and  he  won 
world-wide  professional  honours. 

JENNER,  SIR  WM.,  b.  at  Chatham, 
1815.  d.  1898  ; a celebrated  EngUsh 
physician,  who  became  physician  in 
ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  1862,  He  was 
made  a baronet,  1868,  and  was  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  1881-8.  He 
was  the  first  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
typhus  and  typhoid.  He  attended  the 
Prince  Consort  in  his  last  illness,  1861,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  attack  ox 
typhoid  in  1871. 

JENNINGS,  SARAH,  favourite  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  wife  of  the  gi'eat  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  She  was  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  the  Queen  that  they  agreed  to 
address  each  otlier,  the  Queen  as  Mrs, 
Morley,  and  the  Duchess  as  IMrs.  Freeman. 
At  length  her  imperious  conduct  led  to  her 
downfall,  her  place  in  the  Queen’s  affection 
being  taken  by  a Mi's.  Masham. 

J^HTHAH,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Gilead,  who,  for  defeating  the  Ammonites, 
was  made  judge  in  Israel.  Jephthah’s 
vow,  to  sacrifice  in  honour  of  his  victory 
the  first  thing  emerging  from  his  house, 
unhappily  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
daughter.  His  defeat  of  the  Ephraimites 
who  disputed  his  authority  is  remarkable 
for  the  means  employed  to  identify  the 
fleeing  enemy  by  their  inability  to  pro- 
nounce “ Shibboleth.’* 

JERBOAS,  or  jumping  mice,  are  fawn- 
coloured  burrowing  mammals,  having  a 
body  about  eight  inches  long,  short  fore 
legs,  and  voi'y  long  hind  legs  enabling 
them  to  take  enormous  leaps.  They  live  in 
colonies,  collect  roots  and  grain  by  night, 
and  store  food  for  winter  use.  They  are 
found  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Africa. 

JEREMIAH,  son  of  Hilkiah  of  Anathoth, 
near  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  great  Hebrew 
prophets.  But  a “ child  ” when  called  to 
his  prophetic  office  (629  B.C.),  he  passed 
through  the  troublous  times  of  Josiah  and 
Jehoahaz.  Jehoiakim  burned  the  roll  he 
had  dictated  to  Baruch,  foretelling  the 
conaing  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; and  for  similar 
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prophecies,  the  princes  of  ZedeMah  cast 
him  into  a miry  dungeon,  from  which  he 
was  rescued  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  was 
granted  an  asylum  with  Gedaliah,  the 
governor  for  tiie  Babylonians,  but  was 
carried  by  the  murderers  of  Gedaliah  to 
Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
stoned  to  death,  about  580  B.C. 

JEROBOAM,  son  of  Neb  at,  the  first  king 
of  Israel  (the  ten  tribes).  On  the  death  of 
Solomon,  975  B.C.,  he  was  chosen  by  ten 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  king  instead  of 
Rehoboam,  Solomon’s  son,  who  reigned 
over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  remaining 
two  tribes.  Jeroboam  set  up  golden 
calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  for  the  people  to 
worship,  and,  in  spite  of  prophetic  warn- 
ings, continued  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  calves,  gaining  the  infamous  title  of 
the  “ man  who  made  Israel  to  sin.” 

JEROME,  SAINT,  6.  340.  d.  420  A.p. 
One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers.  His  early  Ufe  is  not  altogether 
blameless,  but  after  a serious  illness  at 
Antioch  he  became  a devout  recluse  and 
student.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  became 
Secretary  to  Pope  Damasus.  After  the 
death  of  this  pontiff  he  entered  a monastery 
at  Bethlehem,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  Theology.  He  pro- 
duced a Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  ‘‘  Vulgate,” 
still  remains  the  authorised  version  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chiu'ch. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE,  6. 1360,  d.  1416. 
Educated  at  Prague,  he  came  to  Oxford, 
where  he  imbibed  those  principles  which 
led  to  his  subsequent  preachings  against 
the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  loose 
morals  of  the  clergy.  Favoured  in  Poland 
and  Hungary,  he  rashly  journeyed  to 
Constance  to  aid  John  Huss,  and  was 
seized  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
condemned  for  his  errors  against  the 
Catholic  faith.  His  imprisonment  tem- 
porarily broke  his  spirit,  and  he  retracted, 
but  afterwards  he  disowned  his  retractation 
and  bravely  met  his  fate  at  Constance, 
where  he  was  publicly  burned,  about 
a year  after  the  martyrdom  of  Huss. 

JERROLD,  DOUGLAS,  &.  London  1803, 
d.  1857  ; a kindly  and  distinguished 
dramatist  and  humourist.  Relinquishing 
a seafaring  life,  he  rose  from  compositor 
to  di’amatic  critic,  through  his  critique  on 
Der  Freischiitz,  anonymously  submitted. 
As  play-wright  his  “ Black-Eyed  Susan,” 
1829,  drew  an  audience  for  tbiee  hundred 
nights.  His  contributions  to  Punch, 
especially  of  “ Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lec- 
tures,” and  the  increased  circulation  of 
Lloyd’s  Weekly  Newspaper,  under  his 
editorship,  testified  to  his  success  in 
periodical  literature. 

JERRYMANDERING,  political  trickery, 
such  as  manipulating  the  boundaries  of 
electoral  divisions,  to  the  unfair  advantage 
of  a certain  party,  after  the  manner  of 
Governor  Jerry  of  Massachusetts. 

JERSEY,  largest  of  the  Channel  Isles ; 
capital  St.  HeUcr.  Fertile,  picturesque, 
and  with  a mild  climate,  it  offers  induce- 
ments to  tourists.  Its  early  potato  crop 
brings  it  £250,000  annually.  The  ordinary 
and  legal  language  is  French  ; population 
about  60,000. 

JERSEY  CITY,  on  the  west  side  of 
Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York,  a 
typically  busy  American  city,  of  rapid 
growth  (population  7,000  in  1850,  now 
170,000),  and  manufacturing  importance. 

JERUSALEM,  the  well  known  sacred 
city  in  Palestine,  standing  on  the  hills  of 
Zion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and  Bezetha,  and  thus 
a natural  fortress  almost  impregnable  in 
ancient  times.  Its  early  history  is 
Biblical.  The  Jebusitcs,  its  earliest  inhabi- 
tants, were  defeated  by  Joshua  and 
David,  the  latter  making  it  his  capital, 
1019  B.C.  Successive  attacks  by  Egyptians, 


Assyrians  and  Babylonians  bring  us  to 
its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  588 
B.C.,  and  the  Jewish  Captivity.  Though 
rebuilt  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  under  edict 
fi’om  Cyrus,  it  knew  no  peace,  being  sacked 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  only  regained  its 
independence  for  a time  under  the  Macca- 
bees, 165  B.C.  It  fell  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  37  B.C.,  and  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  Titus  70  A.D.  The  Moslems  have  held 
possession  since  637,  except  for  the 
temporary  possession  by  the  Crusaders  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

JERUSALEM,  COUNCIL  OF.  See  Apos- 
tolic Council. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Westminster  Abbey,  so  called 
from  including  in  its  original  decorations 
a view  of  Jerusalem,  and  scriptural  refer- 
ences to  it.  It  dates  from  the  14th 
century.  Here  Henry  FV.  died,  and  here, 
in  1870,  the  committee  met  to  revise  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

JERVIS,  SIR  JOHN,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
5.  at  Meaford  1734,  d.  1823.  Entering  the 
navy  as  a boy,  he  became  commander  after 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  1759.  As  Vice- 
Admiral  he  reduced  the  West  Indies,  and 
gained  his  earldom  for  his  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  off  St.  Vincent,  1797.  He  does 
not  rank  high  as  a tactician,  but  he  was 
a master  of  good  order  and  discipline 

JESTERS,  COURT,  “Court  fools,”  a 
regular  institution  of  early  times.  These 
buffoons,  in  motley,  with  hood  surmounted 
by  a cockscomb  and  bells,  made  sport  of 
all  even  to  the  king,  emphasizing  their  antics 
with  the  bauble  or  stick  from  which 
depended  a blown  bladder.  Among  the 
famous  jesters  were  Dagonet  of  King 
Arthur,  Scogan  of  Edward  IV.,  Yorick  of 
Denmark,  and  Archy  Armstrong  of 
Charles  I.  The  Comt  fool  did  not  survive 
the  Puritanical  spirit  of  the  Commonwealth . 

JESUITS,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  a prominent  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligious order,  founded  1534,  and  sanctioned 
by  papal  buU,  1540.  A severe  training 
and  a high  standard  in  education 
were  demanded  of  the  members,  with 
rigid  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
absolute  obedience  to  the  “ general  ” 
of  the  order.  Within  a few  years  they 
were  established  in  most  European 
countries,  numbering  12,000  in  1640  and 
24,000  in  1740.  They  also  founded  imr 
portant  establishments  in  India,  China 
and  S.  America.  They  considered  ends 
rather  than  means,  they  employed  subtle 
distinctions  to  justify  their  methods,  and 
they  were  very  often  accessory  to  political 
plots.  Pascal’s  witty  “Provincial  Letters  ” 
represent  the  feeling  of  opposition  that 
was  abroad  against  the  order.  The  year 
1759  saw  their  suppression  in  Portugal, 
followed  rapidly  in  France  and  Spain ; and 
finally,  as  a measure  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  Church,  Pope  Clement  XFV.  dis- 
banded the  order  in  1773.  They  were 
rehabilitated  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  1814,  and 
are  stiU  tolerated  in  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands,  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
United  States. 

JET,  a compact  black  variety  of  lignite 
(brown  coal),  easily  carved  and  polished, 
and  so,  especially  suitable  for  the  making 
of  mourning  jewellery.  Whitby,  in  York- 
shire, is  the  seat  of  the  English  industry, 
but  jet  is  now  being  supplanted  by  the  use 
of  vulcanite. 

JETHRO  (Raguel  or  Eeuel),  a priest  or 
prince  of  Midian,  father-in-law  of  Moses. 
Visiting  Moses  at  Sinai  he  wisely  counselled 
him  to  appoint  a council  to  assist  him  in 
his  arduous  administration  (Exod.  xviii.  21 .) 

JEUNESSE  DOREE,  a party  of  Parisian 
youths  under  de  Fr^ron,  aiming  at  a 
counter  revolution  on  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, 1794.  Jeunesse  Doree,  “ gilded 


youth,”  is  now  the  equivalent  of  fop  or 
coxcomb. 

JEWELL,  JOHN,  5.  near  Ilfracombe 
1522,  d.  1571 ; a father  of  the  English 
Reformation.  On  Mary’s  accession  he 
recanted  his  Protestantism  of  the  previous 
two  reigns,  but  at  Frankfort  he  made 
a pubhc  retraction  of  his  recantation,  and 
by  Elizabeth  was  awarded  the  bishopric 
of  Salisbury.  His  teaching  was  based 
entirely  on  Christ  and  the  gospels,  and 
a copy  of  his  “ Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England  ” was  to  be  found  chained  in 
every  church  for  a hundred  years  after  his 
death. 

JEWELLERY,  or  Jewelry,  personal 
ornamente,  which  are  often  of  great 
value  from  their  being  made  of  precious 
metals,  or  decorated  with  costly  gems. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  art  and  business 
of  the  goldsmith. 

JEWS,  descendants  of  Abraham,  origi- 
nally called  Hebrews,  then  Israelites,  and 
finally  J ews  on  their  return  from  captivity. 
Their  early  history  is  Biblical ; — Abraham 
was  blessed  by  God,  the  blessing  passed 
on  to  Isaac,  thence  to  Jacob,  from  whom 
descended  the  twelve  patriarchs,  ancestors 
of  the  tribes.  Joseph  found  a home  for 
his  kinsmen  in  Egypt,  whence  Moses 
led  their  descendants  to  Canaan,  tho 
Promised  Land.  This  land  was  con- 
quered by  Joshua  and  administered  by 
judges  tiU  the  days  of  Saul.  Their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  their  return  by  Cyrus’ 
leave  and  rule  by  governors,  such  as 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  bring  us  towards 
the  end  of  Old  Testament  history.  Their 
subsequent  history  is  that  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Jews  are  now  a scattered  race, 
numbering  about  6,000,000  in  Europe. 
Tlie  mention  of  Mendelssohn,  Rubenstein, 
Heine,  and  Meyerbeer  indicates  the  Jewish 
wealth  of  genius,  yet  the  Jews  have 
generally  been  persecuted.  The  French, 
after  the  Revolution,  were  the  first  to  treat 
them  on  terms  of  equaUty,  but  it  was 
not  until  1858  that  we  finally  removed  all 
the  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  as  citizens, 
by  opening  the  doors  of  Parliament  to 
any  Jew  who  could  secure  his  election. 

JEZEBEL,  daughter  of  Eth-Baal,  a 
Zidonian  king,  wife  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel. 
She  treacherously  obtained  Naboth’s  vine- 
yard, bringing  up  on  herself,  through  Ehjah, 
the  judgment the  dogs  shall  eat 
Jezebel  iby  the  walls  of  Jezreel,”  This 
was  literally  fulfilled  when  Jehu  headed 
a rebellion  and  entered  J ezreel  as  victor. 
(2  Kings  ix.) 

JEZREEL,  a royal  city  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  sixty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

JIDBALLL  Somaliland,  where  General 
Bgerton  defeated  the  Mullah’s  troops,  1904. 

JINGO  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Basque  mountain  soldiers  employed 
Isy  Edward  I.  in  Wales  swearing  by  Jainko, 
or  “ the  supreme  God.”  The  term  now 
indicates  an  aggressive  British  policy,  and 
really  dates  from  M’Dermott’s  music  hall 
song,  1878,  against  Russia,  C‘  We  don’t 
want  to  fight,  lut  hy  Jingo  if  we  do.”) 

JINN  (sing.  Jinnee),  in  Arabian  demon- 
ology, beings  created  2000  years  before 
Adam,  and  degraded  from  their  high 
estate  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
Creator.  Eblis  was  their  chief.  They 
had  power  over  nature,  and  their  services 
could  be  commanded  by  means  of  talis- 
mans. In  the  “ Arabian  Nights  ” the 
jinnee  is  called  genie,  e.g.,  the  “ genie  of 
the  lamp.” 

JOAB,  son  of  David’s  sister  Zeruiah, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  David’s  army. 
He  valiantly  defeated  the  Syrians  and 
Ammonites,  but  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Abner,  Uriah,  Absalom,  and  Amasa  shows 
him  to  have  been  a revengeful,  ambitious 
leader,  fully  deserving  the  fate  decreed  by 
Solomon.  (1  Kings  ii.  31.) 
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JOAN,  POPE,  a mythical  female  Tope, 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  Papal  chair 
as  John  VUE.,  855  A.D.,  until  the  birth  of 
a child  during  a public  procession  disclosed 
her  sex.  The  whole  story  was  a fabrica- 
tion of  an  infamous  kind. 

JOAN,  “The  Pair  Maid  of  Kent,”  5. 
1328,  d.  1385,  wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
mother  of  Richard  11.,  derived  her  title 
from  her  comeliness,  and  from  becoming 
Countess  of  Kent  on  her  brother’s  death. 

JOAN  MAKEPEACE,  5.  in  the  Tower  of 
London  1321,  d.  1362  ; was  a daughter  of 
Edward  II.,  and  married,  1328,  to  David 
Bruce,  aged  four  years,  to  make  peace  with 
the  Scots. 

JOAN  OP  ARC.  See  Jeanne  d’ Arc. 

JOB.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Job  as  an 
individual  ever  existed.  Many  critics  of 
eminence  regard  the  Book  of  Job  as  a 
moral  and  religious  apologue,  designed  to 
show  that  God’s  government  of  the  world 
is  inexplicable,  on  the  theory  that  men’s 
temporal  blessings  and  afflictions  are 
proportioned  to  their  goodness  and  wicked- 
ness respectively.  It  enforces  the  duty 
of  obedience  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  who  will  “ at  the  latter  day,”  Job 
beheves,  “ stand  upon  the  earth,”  and 
vindicate  His  faithful  servants  and  His 
own  righteous  government. 

JOBBER.  Refer  to  Index. 

JOCKEY  CLUB,  founded  in  1750,  to 
regulate  horse-racing.  It  makes  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  flat-racing,  arranges 
weights  to  be  carried  by  different  horses, 
&c.  ; decides  all  disputes,  and,  although 
it  has  no  legal  authority,  its  decisions  are 
accepted  by  all  engaged  in  flat-racing. 
The  Grand  National  Hunt  Committee, 
formed  in  1866,  performs  a similar 
service  for  steeplechasing. 

JOHANNESBURG,  a busy  gold-mining 
centre  in  the  Transvaal,  founded  in  1887, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  rich 
gold-reefs  in  the  surrounding  district 
known  as  the  “ Rand.”  In  less  than  ten 
years  Johannesburg  became  a town  of 
100,009  inhabitante.  Its  growth  and 
prosperity  were  only  temporarily  checked 
by  the  Boer  War. 

JOHN  BULL,  a personification  of  the 
English  people,  originated  by  Arbuthnot ; 
with  us,  typifying  good  humour  and 
honesty ; on  the  continent,  often  typifying 
rudeness  and  combativeness. 

JOHN  COMPANY,  an  old  title  for  the 
East  India  Company,  derived  from  Jan 
Kompanie,  the  Eastern  name  for  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company. 

JOHN,  KING,  5.  Oxford,  1167,  d.  1216. 
Though  the  favourite  son  of  Henry  II.  he 
rebelled  against  his  father ; though  fav- 
oured by  his  brother  Richard  I.  he  schemed 
to  gain  the  throne  in  Richard’s  absence ; 
and  though  crowned  without  dissent, 
murdered  Arthur,  his  nephew,  to  prevent 
a possible  rival,  a murder  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  Normandy.  His  rage  at  the  Pope 
for  not  appointing  his  nominee  to  the  see 
of  Oanterbu^  set  him  violently  against 
Rome ; but  in  the  end,  after  his  kingdom 
had  been  laid  imder  an  interdict,  and  he 
himself  had  been  excommunicated,  he 
submitted  ingloriously  to  Papal  authority, 
and  received  the  crown  as  a Papal  gift. 
His  last  years  saw  all  classes  of  the  people 
leagued  against  him,  and  his  reluctant 
signing  of  the  Magna  Charta,  1215,  was 
but  the  prelude  of  a war  against  his  own 
^bjects,  happily  cut  short  by  death. 
English  history  paints  no  blacker  page  of 
ingratitude,  insincerity,  and  cruelty  than 
the  record  of  John. 

JOHN  0 ’GROAT’S  HOUSE,  in  the  north 
ofScotland,  near  Duncansby  Head,  Calth- 
Its  octagonal  shape,  with  eight 
doors,  windows,  etc.,  is  ascribed  to  the 
desire  of  John  of  Groat  (about  1500  A.D.), 
to  prevent  quarrels  as  to  precedence 


at  the  annual  meetings  of  his  family. 
Prom  John  O’Groat’s  to  Land’s  End  is 
analogous  to  the  Jewish  expression,  “ from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,”  both  indicating  the 
whole  length  of  the  country. 

JOHN  OP  GAUNT,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
5.  Ghent  (Gaunt)  1340,  d.  1399  ; fourth 
son  of  Edward  HI,  He  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  Constance,  eldest  daughter  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  the  deposed  Mng  of 
Castile.  He  made  a futile  attempt  to 
gain  the  throne  of  Castile,  but  though 
a brave  knight,  he  was  an  incompetent 
general.  He  was  so  unpopular  with  the 
common  people  that,  in  the  course  of  Wat 
Tyler’s  insurrection,  his  palace  of  the 
Savoy  in  London  was  destroyed,  1381. 
His  son,  Henry  of  Bohngbroke,  became 
Henry  lY. 

JOHN  OP  LEYDEN,  a prominent  leader 
of  the  Anabapists,  the  most  fanatical 
Reformers  of  Luther’s  time.  Seizing 
Miinster,  in  AVestphalia,  he  tried  to  estab- 
lish a “ Christ-like  kingdom,”  1532,  but 
was  overcome  by  force  of  arms,  1535,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Munster,  by  whose  orders 
he  suffered  death  by  torture  in  the  usual 
mediaeval  fashion. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  apostle,  “ that  disciple 
whom  J esus  loved,”  was  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
a fisherman,  and  Salome.  Originally  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist,  he  accompanied 
Jesus  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  mmistry  as  an  apostle 
Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  his  activity, 
but  in  later  life  Ephesus  became  his  head- 
quarters. He  suffered  persecution  under 
Domitian  (95  A.D.),  and  after  banishment 
to  Patmos,  where  he  probably  wrote  the 
book  of  “ The  Revelation,”  he  died  at 
Ephesus.  Naturally  of  a fiery  disposition 
— gaining  with  his  brother  James,  the 
sm'name  of  Boanerges,'*  Sons  of  Thunder,” 
he  became  the  eloquent  apostle  of  “Lov'e.” 

JOHN  SOBIESKl  was  chosen  king  of 
Poland,  1674,  for  so  ably  defending  the 
country  against  the  Russians.  Ho  aided 
the  Austrians  in  driving  the  Turks  out  of 
their  country,  and  I'eigned  over  the  Poles 
until  his  death  in  1696. 

JOHNSON,  DR.  SAMUEL,  5.  at  Lichfield 
1709,  d.  in  London  1784  ; a distinguished  I 
writer,  lexicographer,  and  conversa- 
tionalist. He  was  a prodigy  of  learning 
as  a child,  studied  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  and,  after  two  futile  attempts  to 
keep  a school,  came  to  try  his  fortune  in 
London.  Here,  in  spite  of  hunger,  lack 
of  shelter,  and  melancholia,  his  reports  of 
the  Parliamentary  debates  as  “ Debates 
in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput,”  his  ‘ Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,”  and  his  bi-weekly  journal 
the  “ Rambler,”  gained  him  a name  as 
a writer.  His  famous  dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1755,  and  “Rasselas”  in  1759,  led 
to  a government  pension  of  £300,  which 
enabled  him  to  maintain  his  social  stand- 
ing among  the  wits  and  politicians  of  his 
time.  Boswell’s  monumental  biography 
has  caused  the  vigorous  and  sonorous 
sayings,  and  the  great  and  rugged  figure 
of  the  doctor  to  attain  a unique  distinction 
in  the  world  of  letters. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  son  of  Zacharias, 
a priest,  and  Elizabeth,  was  born  six 
months  before  our  Lord.  Living  a 
strikingly  austere  life,  the  “ Forerunner  ” 
prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  preaching 
the  approach  of  His  kingdom,  and  tho 
obligation  of  repentance  as  a preparation 
for  His  coming.  His  powerful  preaching 
and  ascetic  manner  of  living  converted 
high  and  low.  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  however,  threw  him  into  prison, 
and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  to  carry 
out  afoolish  oath  to  Salome,  whose  mother, 
Herodias,  he  had  luilawfully  married. 

JONAH,  BOOK  OF.  This  book  in 
the  form  of  an  allegory,  rebukes  Israel’e 
perverseness  and  narrowness  of  mind,  sets 


forth  God’s  care  for  aU  men,  and  justifies 
His  mode  of  government. 

JONATHAN,  BROTHER,  a personifica- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  to  whom,  as  ‘ ‘ Brother 
Jonathan,”  Washington  often  appealed 
for  advice. 

JONES,  HEIJRY  ARTHUR,  6.  1351,  ons 
of  the  most  prolific  play  writers.  His 
best  known  dramas  are  “ The  Clerical 
Error.”  “ Silver  King.”  “The  Middleman.” 
and  “ Saints  and  Sinners  ” ; his  chief 
comedies  are  “ The  Liars.”  “ Rogue’s 
Comedy,”  “ Whitewashing  Julia,”  and 
“ Joseph  Entangled.” 

JONES,  INIGO,  h.  in  London  1572,  d. 
1652  ; studied  in  Italy,  worked  in  Den- 
mark, then  returned  to  England.  He  was 
the  first  architect  of  his  time,  a period 
marked  by  the  revival  of  the  classical 
style  of  architecture.  Among  lus  works, 
the  most  famous  are  the  Banqueting-hall, 
Whitehall,  the  famous  gateway  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Oxford,  and  the  Piazza  of  Covent 
Garden. 

JONES,  PAUL,  h.  in  Kirkcudbricl  t-lire. 
1747,  a Scottisli  naval  adventurer,  by 
many  regarded  as  “ The  father  of  the 
American  Navy.”  He  received  his  first 
commission  in  the  American  navy  in  1775, 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
Cruising  round  the  British  coa.^ts  he 
captured  the  Drake,  a British  sloop  of  war. 
In  1779,  when  France  was  at  war  with 
England,  made  captain  of  a French  ship, 
called  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  he  engaged 
the  Serapis  (44  guns)  and  captured  it. 
The  battle  was  fought  by  moonlight  in 
the  North  Sea.  in  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators.  Jones  died  (17921  and  was 
buried  in  Paris.  In  1905  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  a 
squadron  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  sent  over  to 
France  for  that  purpose. 

JONES,  SIR  EDWARD  BURNE.  See 
Biir/ie-J'ini's. 

JONGLEURS  were  the  French  medie- 
val wandering  minstrels  who  memorialised 
in  song  and  story  the  deeds  of  their  various 
I patrons  or  national  heroes.  They  varied 
their  musical  entertainments  with  buffoon- 
ery and  juggling. 

JONSON,  BEN,  h.  at  Westminster  1574, 
d.  1637  ; poet,  dramatist,  and  friend  of 
Shakespeare.  His  personal  bravery  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  Dutch  Wars,  and  it 
was  unhappily  put  to  the  te,st  in  a duel  in 
which  he  killed  a brother  actor.  When 
but  tweuty-foiu-  years  old,  ” Every  man  in 
his  humour  ” brought  him  success  as 
a dramatist,  and  lis  further  dramas, 
” Sejanus,”  “ Cataline,”  “ Volpone.” 
“Epiccene,”  and  the  “Alchemist”  led  to 
King  James  I.  making  him  poet-laureate. 
His  humour  and  ripe  learning  made  him 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  meetings  of 
wits  held  at  the  “Apollo”  and  the 
“ Mermaid  ” taverns.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey,  where  his  epitaph,  “ O Rare 
Ben  Jonson,”  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Poets’ 
Corner. 

JORDAN,  the  well-known  sacred  river 
of  Palestine.  It  rises  at  tlie  foot  of 
Lebanon,  and,  flowing  through  Lake 
Tiberias,  reaches  tJie  Dead  Sea,  1316  feet 
below  the  sea  level ; length  120  miles. 

JOSEPBNNE,  Empress  of  the  French, 
I>  in  Martinique  1763,  d.  1811.  By  her 
first  husband,  Vicomte  Alexandre  Beau- 
harnais,  she  had  two  children — Eugene, 
afterwards  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  Hortense 
afterwards  Queen  of  Holland,  and  mother 
of  Napoleon  LEI.  After  tlio  execution  of 
her  husband,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
1794,  she  married  General  Bonaparte, 
and  was  crowned  with  him,  ^1304.  Sho 
was  Ifis  good  genius  and  a universal 
favourite.  In  1809,  that  Napoleoir  might 
marry  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  she  was 
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divorced.  Slie  retired  to  Maimaisou  with 
the  title  of  Empresa  queen-dowager. 

JOSEPflUS,  FLAVIUS,  b.  at  Jerusalem 
r>7,  d.  97  A.D.,  a celebrated  historian  of 
the  Jews.  Alter  leading  an  ascetic  life  he 
became  a Pharisee,  and  at  twenty-sis 
was  entrusted  with  a mission  to  Nero  at 
Rome.  In  one  Jewish  rebellion  he  was 
the  leading  Jewish  general  in  Galilee,  but 
on  his  capture  was  spared  by  Vespasian, 
and  marched  with  Titus  against  J e rusalem. 
These  experiences,  and  his  great  learning, 
fitted  him  to  write  the  famous  “ History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation”  and  “Jewish 
Antiquities.” 

JOSHUA,  son  of  Nun,  an  Ephraimite, 
was  Moses’  minister  or  attendant.  He 
commanded  the  Israelites  in  their  battle 
with  the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim,  was  one 
of  the  two  spies  that  reported  in  favour 
of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
on  the  death  of  Moses  became  his  successor. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Israehtes  made 
good  their  footing  in  Canaan. 

JOSIAH.  641-609  B.C.,  last  of  the  good 
kings  of  Judah.  His  reign  is  marked  by 
the  vigorous  restoration  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the 
law,  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  prophecy 
made  against  Jeroboam  350  years  before 
(1  Kings  xiii.  2).  He  fell  at  Megiddo.  as 
ally  of  the  Assyrians,  fighting  against 
Phar^oh-Necho  of  Egypt. 

JOUBERT,  PETRUS  JACOBUS,  of 
Huguenot  descent,  b.  1833,  d.  1900,  was, 
v,itb  Kruger,  the  mainstay  of  the  Boer 
Covernment.  He  was  State  Attorney  of 
the  Transvaal,  1867,  but  twice  unsuscess- 
fully  contested  the  Presidency.  His 
distinguished  career  as  a general  was 
marked  by  his  success  against  General 
CoUey  at  Majuba,  1881,  and  against 
Dr.  Jameson,  1896.  As  Commandant 
General  in  Natal  he  proved  himself  “ a 
soldier  and  a gentleman,  and  a brave  and 
honourable  opponent.” 

JOUSTS.  See  Tournaments. 

JOWETT,  BENJAailN,  b.  1817,  0.  1893  ; 
was  elected  Master  of  Balliol  College, 

( (xford.  in  1870.  His  influence  on  the 
■^vork  of  the  University  was  very  great. 
He  was  a Broad  Churchman,  and  wrote 
“ The  Interpretation  of  Scripture  ” in 
Essays  and  Reviews,  for  which  he  was 
tried  for  heresy  but  acquitted.  As 

writer,  he  is  best  known  for  his  trans- 
lation of  Plato’s  Dialogues. 

JUBILATE  (a-te),  “shout  ye,”  the 
second  canticle  in  the  morning  service  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

JUBILEE,  in  the  Jewish  law,  signified 
every  fiftieth  year,  when  lands  were 
restored  and  slaves  freed.  It  now 
signifies  the  50th  anniversary  of  any 
important  event.  Two  jubilees  were 
celebrated  in  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  one 
in  1887,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  50th 
year,  and  one  in  1897,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  60th  year  of  Her  Jlajcsty’s  reign.  The 
latter  is  known  as  the“  Diamond  Jubilee.” 

JUDAH,  son  of  Jacob  and  patriarch  of 
the  greatest  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  under  Relioboam,  separ- 
ated from  the  other  tribes,  975  B.C.,  and 
remained  apart  until  the  days  of  the 
Captivity,  588  B.C.  The  remnants  of 
the  whole  nation  on  their  return  from 
captivity  reunited,  and  all  without  dis- 
tinction were  knowm  thenceforth  as  .Jews. 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  Messiah  himself 
were  among  the  remarkable  dascendants 
of  Judah. 

JUDAS  MACCABffiUS,  Judas  the 
“ hammerer,”  so  named  in  honour  of  his 
bravery.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
106  B.C.  leader  in  tlie  struggle  against 
.'“intiochu.s  Epipljsmes,  King  of  Syria.. 
He  regained  the  independence  of  Judea 
find  zxitored  the  wor.ibip  of  .Jelmvab., 
The  vPh  Syrian- still  wctiI'  on, 


and  at  last,  with  his  army  crushed,  he  fell 
fighting  near  Jerusalem,  160  B.C. 

JUDEA.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  a 
province  in  the  south  of  Palestine  (which 
see.) 

JUDITH,  a beautiful  and  pious  Jewish 
heroine  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  Being  in 
Bethuliah  when  besieged  by  the  Assyrians, 
she  visited  the  camp  of  Holofernes,  the 
opposing  general,  ingratiated  herself  in  his 
affections,  and  in  the  night  cut  off  his  head, 
carrying  it  into  Bethuliah.  Inspired  by 
this  deed,  a sally  was  made,  resulting  in  a 
complete  Assyrian  defeat. 

JUGGERNAUT,  “ Lord  of  the  World,” 
one  of  the  titles  of  Vishnu,  the  second  of 
the  Hindoo  gods  (Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva).  At  Puri,  in  Orissa,  a special  feast, 
in  honour  of  Juggernaut,  is  annually  held  in 
June,  when  his  car  is  drawn  in  procession 
amid  a vast  concourse  of  pilgrims,  often 
numbering  200,000.  Some  fanatics  in 
former  times  threw  themselves  beneath 
the  car,  but  the  deaths  at  the  feast  are 
now  either  accidental  or  due  to  exhaustion. 
The  term  “Juggernaut”  is  now  figuratively 
applied  to  any  blind  devotion  to  an 
object. 

JUGGLING,  the  performing  tricks  by 
legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand,  no  de- 
ception being  practised  as  in  conjuring. 

JU-JITSU,  or  JIU-JITSU,  an  ancient 
art  of  self-defence  practised  from  remote 
ages  by  the  governing  and  military  classes 
in  Japan,  and  now  encouraged  in  all 
classes  by  the  Japanese  Government.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  England.  It  is 
a form  of  athletics  and  wrestling  which 
keeps  the  body  in  good  training  and 
enables  it  to  meet  all  attacks  with  the 
body  covered  only  with  a loose  jacket  and 
breeches.  It  cultivates  quickness  of  the 
hand,  eye,  and  foot,  and  prepares  for  all 
forms  of  bodily  contest  without  weapons. 

JU-JU,  the  name  of  any  fetish,  idol,  or 
charm  among  the  negroes  of  West  Ahica. 
It  is  also  applied  to  witchcraft  and  any- 
thing magical  or  supernatural. 

JULIAN,  surnamed  “ The  Apostate,” 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  b.  at 
Constantinople  331,  was  Roman  Emperor 
361-363.  He  w’as  brought  up  as  a 
Christian, but,  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
he  announced  his  conversion  to  paganism, 
and  issued  an  edict  granting  toleration  to 
all  religions.  He  Vv^as  killed  by  an  arrow 
when  engaged  in  war  with  Persia.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  against  Christianity, 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
philosophic  spirit. 

JULIUS  C.$]SAR,  b.  100  B.C.,  the  most 
famous  of  Roman  generals,  an  orator, 
a statesman,  and  a historian.  Early  in  life 
his  democratic  sympathies,  and  marriage 
with  Cornelia,  daughter  of  a democratic 
leader,  forced  him  to  leave  Rome,  but 
returning  on  the  death  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  78  B.C.,he  became  extremely  popular. 
He  formed  with  Pompey  and  Crassus 
the  first  Triumvirate,  60  B.C.  His  own 
“Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  Wars” 
describes  the  subjugation  of  Gaul,  58 
B.C.,  and  Britain,  55-54  B.C.,  conquests 
which  increased  his  popularity  but  stirred 
the  envy  of  Pompey.  As  Pompey  schemed 
his  ruin,  Caesar  “ crossed  the  Rubicon,” 
a little  river  that  divided  his  province 
from  that  of  Pompey,  marched  to  Rome, 
and,  following  Pompey,  defeated  him 
at  Pharsalia,  in  Greece,  48  B.C.  Pursuing 
tlie  followers  of  Pompey  into  Egypt, 
he  came  under  the  fatal  fascination 
of  Cleopatra,  and  this  resulted  in  his  join- 
ing in  the  Alexandrine  War.  After  hawing 
cru.shed  the  Pompeian  party  he  was  offered 
by  Mark  Antony  the  kingly  crown.  This 
act  led  to  the  conspiracy  of  patriots,  like 
Brutus,  and  of  patricians  envious  of 
Ca'.sar’s  popularity  and  power,  and  resulted 
in  Viisascascination,  at  the  baseof  Pompey’s 


Pillar  in  tlie  Senate  House,  on  the  Ides 
(15th)  of  March,  44  B.C. 

JULY,  the  seventh  month  of  our 
calendar,  named  after  Julius  Csesar,  who 
was  born  on  July  12th.  It  was  oririnally 
named  Quintilis  or  “ fifth  ” month,  March 
being  then  the  first  month. 

JULY  REVOLUTION,  was  the  revolu- 
tion by  which  Louis  Philippe  became  king 
of  Prance  in  the  place  of  Charles  X.,  1830. 

JUMNA,  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Ganges,  900  miles  long,  feeds  important 
irrigation  canals.  Delhi  and  Agra  stand 
on  its  banks.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Ganges  is  the  important  railway  centre  and 
fortress  of  Allahabad. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  our  calendar, 
possibly  named  after  some  Roman  gens  or 
clan.  “ Tfie  Glorious  First  of  June”  was 
in  1794,  when  Lord  Howe  defeated  tho 
French  fleet  off  Brest. 

JUNG  BAHADUR,  SIR,  b.  1816,  d.  1877  ; 
became  Commander-in-Ghiel  of  the  army 
of  Nepaul,  and  in  1846  made  himself 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Maharajah  or  prince 
of  that  state.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
1857,  he  assisted  the  British  by  sending 
a body  of  Goorkhas.  For  tins  he  was 
knighted  and  received  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Star  of  India. 

JUNGFRAU,  a mountain  in  the  Bernese 
Alps,  Switzerland,  about  13,700  feet  high. 
Its  name  means  “ maiden  ” or  “ virgin,” 
and  it  may  have  been  so  called  from  its 
conspicuous  beauty  when  seen  from 
Interlaken,  and  other  points  of  view.  The 
construction  of  the  railway,  daringly 
designed  to  reach  the  summit,  has  been 
suspended,  if  not  abandoned. 

JUNGLE  is  the  name  given  to  such 
tracts  of  swampy  land  as  abound  along 
the  southern  bases  of  the  Himalayas. 
They  are  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  the  dense  growth  of  banyans,  screw- 
pines,  and  bamboos,  and  by  the 
rank  undergrowth  of  tropical  vegetation ; 
they  are  the  abode  of  tigers,  elephants, 
monkeys,  and  snakes.  The  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  jungle  are  answerable 
for  the  well-known  Indian  remittent  fever. 

JUNIUS,  LETTERS  OP,  seventy  letters 
signed  Junius,  in  Woodf all’s  Public 
Advertiser,  1769-73.  It  has  never  been 
settled  who  Junius  was,  though  the 
evidence  strongly  indicates  Sir  Philip 
Francis ; but  the  audacity,  vehemence, 
and  acerbity  of  the  letters,  their  polislied, 
concise  style,  and  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  the  author  with  aU  the  political 
and  court  intrigues  have  rendered  them 
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JUNIOR,  WILHELM,  German  traveller, 
5.  1840,  d.  1892,  explored  the  Upper  Nile,  . 
1877,  and  Central  AFica,  1887. 

JUNO,  a Roman  goddess,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Hera,  was  the  wife  of  Jupiter, 
and  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  as  the 
Queen  of  heaven.  No  Roman  wife  or  ’ 
maiden  entered  upon  an  undertaking 
without  soliciting  the  help  and  favour  of 
Juno  Regina,  the  protectress  of  woman- 
kind. 

JUNOT,  ANDOCHE,  Marshal  of  France, 
b.  1771,  d.  1813.  In  1807  he  commanded 
a French  army  which  entered  Portugal 
and  captured  Lisbon.  His  non-success  at 
Vimiera,  against  Wellington,  and  in  Russia 
under  Napoleon,  in  ad&tion  to  the  effect 
of  old  wounds,  brought  on  the  insanity 
which  resulted  in  his  death  by  suicide. 

' JUPITER.  (1)  Supreme  ^Ionian  deity, 
later  identified  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  As 
father  of  gods  and  men,  ruler  of  thunder, 
lightning,  wars,  and  vintages,  his  worship 
was  conducted  on  the  Ides  of  each  month, 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  aU  the 
priests,  chariots,  and  even  sacrifices 
being  robed  in  his  sacred  white,  (2) 
Largest  planet  of  our  solar  system,  1250 
times  the  size  of  the  earth.  Its  day  and 
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nl^ht  combined  equal  but  9 hours  58 
minutes,  and  it  has  at  least  eight  moons. 
It  was  discovered  by  GaiUeo,  IGIO,  and 
the  eclipses  of  its  moons  enabled  Ebmer 
to  calculate  the  velocitv  of  light. 

JURA  MOUNTAINS^  offshoots  of  the 
Alps,  forming  a plateau  150  miles  by  40 
miles,  with  an  average  height  of  3,000  feet. 
They  separate  Switzerland  from  Prance. 

JURY  (SCOTLAND).  In  civil  cases  it 
consists  of  twelve  men,  but  unanimity  is 
not  required.  If  after  three  hours’ 
deliberation  at  least  nine  agree,  the 
verdict  is  accepted.  In  criminal  cases 
it  consists  of  fifteen  men,  and  the  verdict 
of  a maj ority  suffices.  (See  Not  Proven  and 
refer  to  “ Jury  ” in  Index.) 

JUSTIN,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  a 
learned  father  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  of  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century.  He  was  at  first  a pagan,  but 
became  a Christian,  and,  gaining  experience 
by  disputing  in  Rome,  Ephesus,  and  else- 
where, he  wrote  the  account  of  these 
disputes  in  his  “ Dialogue  with  Trjrpho 
the  Jew'.”  He  also  wrote  a defence  of 
Christianity  in  his  two  “ Apologies.”  He 
is  said  to  have  been  scourged  and  beheaded 
at  Rome  for  his  impiety  to  the  gods. 

JUSTINIAN,  THE  GREAT,  Emperor  of 
Byzantium  527-65,  A.D.  By  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  the  imperious  Theodora,  and  of 
his  great  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
who  subdued  tho  Vandals  and  Ostrogoths 
in  Africa  and  Italy,  he  restored  these 
countries  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  He 
is  best  remembered  for  the  thorough 
revision  of  the  whole  system  of  law, 
w’hich  he  caused  to  be  made,  resulting  in 
the  “ Institutions  ” and  three  other 
legislative  works  which,  under  the  name  of 
“ Corpus  Juris  Civilis,”  constituted  the 
Roman  law  in  Europe  for  the  next  four 
centuries. 

JUTE,  a textile  fabric  obtained  from  the 
inner  bark  of  a plant  grown  extensively 
in  Bengal.  The  plant  averages  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  its  inner  bark,  after  being 
soaked  or  retted^  for  a few  days,  allows  the 
strong  yellowish  fibre  to  separate  in  lengths 
of  about  six  feet.  After  being  softened 
by  crushing  in  oil  and  water  it  is  ready  for 
the  manufacturing  process.  This  process 
includes  breaking  into  lengths  about 
sixteen  inches  long,  carding,  and  drawing 
into  parallel  even  ^vers  or  long  strands, 
and  roving,  by  which  the  slivers  are  length- 
ened and  given  that  slight  tv/ist  w'hich 
makes  it  more  compact  and  ready  for 
weaving.  Dundee  takes  three-fourths 
of  oiu:  400,000  tons  of  imported  jute, 
and  makes  of  it  grain-bags,  carpets, 
carpet  backings,  and  table  cloths. 

JUTES,  one  of  the  three  Low  German 
tribes — Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes — who 
conquered  Britain  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries.  Coming  from  Jutland  they 
landed  near  Ramsgate,  450  A.D.,  and, 
having  helped  to  defeat  the  Piets,  settled 
in  Kent. 

JUTLAIUD,  the  peninsula  and  mainland 
province  of  Denmark.  The  western  half 
is  low-lying  and  generally  barren,  but  the 
eastern  part  has  excellent  pasturage  and 
produces  good  cereal  crops ; area,  about 
13,000  square  miles;  population,  about  one 
million. 

JUVENAL,  lived  about  50-130  A.D.,  one 
of  the  two  greatest  of  Roman  satirists. 
His  reputation  commenced,  when  his 
satires  were  published,  after  he  was ' 
sixty.  Though  inflated  in  style,  they 
showed  his  wit,  command  of  language, 
and  force  and  fulness  of  thought.  They 
have  been  commended  by  Cliristlan  writers 
as  storehouses  of  moral  precepts,  tending 
to  the  encouragement  of  virtue  as  well  as 
the  chastisement  of  vice.  They  have  boen 
translated  into  English  by  Ihrvden  and 
others. 
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KAABA.  See  Caaba. 

KAAP,  or  DE  KAAP,  a gold  bearing 
district  of  the  Transvaal  Colony,  situated 
to  the  north-east  of  Barberton. 

KABUL.  See  Cabul. 

KAEFIRS  or  Oaffres,  that  part  of  the 
Negro  race,  including  the  Zulus  and 
Kaffirs  proper,  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  natives  of  South  Africa.  The  name 
is  Arabian  and  signifies  “ infidel,”  or 
one  who  refuses  Islam.  They  inhabit 
conical  huts  which  form  a tribal  kraal, 
and  the  men  mind  the  cattle  whilst  the 
women  work  in  the  fields.  We  were 
engaged,  on  and  off,  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  century,  suppressing  this  war-like, 
stalwart  people,  and  annexing  their  land. 
Kaijirs  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the 
name  for  shares  in  South  African  mines. 

KAISER  WILHELM  CANAL,  a ship 
canal,  70  miles  in  length,  joining  Kiel  on 
the  Baltic,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  near 
Brunsbuttel  on  the  North  Sea.  Besides 
enabling  the  German  fleet  of  the  North 
and  Baltic  Seas  to  concentrate  rapidly 
without  the  journey  round  Denmark,  it 
has  materially  stimulated  the  North 
German  trade  since  its  completion  in 
1895. 

KALAHARI  DESERT,  a wide  district, 
partly  German,  partly  British,  extending 
600  miles  north  of  the  Orange  River,  vith 
an  average  elevation  of  3,500  feet.  Though 
almost  v/aterless  it  is  inhabited  by  a con- 
siderable number  of  Bushmen,  and  is 
the  home  of  herds  of  antelopes. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument 
useful  to  designers,  and  an  interesting 
scientific  toy,  was  invented  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  1817.  It  consists  of  a tube 
containing  mirrors  having  their  reflecting 
surfaces  inclined  at  60^^  or  other  sub- 
multiple of  360°.  The  eye  aperture  is 
in  the  cap  at  one  end.  The  other  end  is 
closed  by  a piece  of  ground  glass  with 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  which  are  kept 
loosely  in  position  by  another  glass  disc. 
The  reflections  of  these  coloured  glasses 
in  the  miiTors  assume  beautiful  regular 
forms,  and,  by  shaking  the  tube,  coloured 
reflections  may  be  obtained  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms. 

KALENDS,  or  Calends,  the  1st  day  of 
every  month  in  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar.  Dates  were  reckoned  backward 
from  three  fixed  points.  Kalends,  Nones, 
and  Ides ; thus  May  28th  was  IV.  Kal. 
Jun.,  or  the  4th  day  before  the  1st  day  of 
June.  To  pay  on  the  “ Greek  Kalends,” 
means  not  to  pay  at  all,  for  the  Greeks  did 
not  use  the  term  Kalends. 

KALGOORLIE,  a town  situated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Coolgardie  gold-field. 
Western  Australia.  A railway  connects 
the  town  with  the  capital.  Though  the 
gold-field  came  into  prominence  as 
recently  as  1895,  the  population  of 
Kalgoorlie  in  1901  exceeded  18,000. 

KALI,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
wife  of  Siva,  one  of  the  Hindu  Trinity. 
She  is  represented  as  wearing  round  her 
neck  a string  of  human  heads. 

KALMUCKS,  a nomadic  race  of  Western 
Mongolia,  inhabiting  Central  Asia  and 
south-east  Russia,  in  colonies  under  a khan 
or  chief.  They  are  small  in  stature, 
warlike,  and  noted  horsemen. 

KAMTSCHATKA,  a mountainous  penin- 
sula of  Eastern  Siberia,  having  an  average 
v;idth  of  200  miles,  and  stretching  800 
I miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  7,000 
hardy  inhabitants  hunt  and  fish  in  their 
tliree  months’  summer,  and,  in  the  long 
winter,  retire  to  a lazy  life  in  earth  pits 
only  accessible  through  tho  one  outlet  in 
the"  roof.  Capital,  Peti’opavloalci. 

KANA'KAS  are  the  natives  of  tire 
Hawaii  Islanda,  but  tiie  name  isespeciolly 
applied  to  tho  natives  of  New  Hebrides, 
and  otlier  South  Sea  Irlands,  wlio  were 
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formerly  employed  on  the  Queensland 
sugar  plantations. 

KAJ^AHAR.  See  Candahar. 

KANDY,  the  old  capital  of  Ceylon, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Ceylon  coffee 
districts,  and  possesses  as  a relic,  in  one  of 
its  temples,  the  adored  tooth  of  Buddha  ; 
population  about  19,000. 

KAIJGAROO.  an  Australian  marsupial, 
or  pouch-bearing  quadruped.  The  “G-reat 
Kangaroo,”  v/hich  may  be  taken  as  a type, 
stands  as  tall  as  a man,  and  obtains  its 
balance  with  the  aid  of  its  long  tail.  It 
p ossesseslong,  powerful  hind  legs  with  which 
it  can  spring  upwards  of  20  feet.  The  young 
are  nursed  in  a pouch,  which  contains 
the  nipples  from  the  milk  glands.  They 
are  grass  feeders,  and  are  hunted  as 
a pest  to  the  farmer ; their  flesh  is 
nutritious,  and  their  skin  makes  good 
leather. 

KANO,  a walled  town  situated  in 
Northern  Nigeria.  Leather  and  cotton 
cloths  are  manufactured,  and  there  is 
a considerable  trade  with  the  Arabs  and 
the  Barbary  States. 

KANT,  IMMANUEL,  the  greatest  modem 
metaphysician,  5 Konigsberg,  1724,  d. 
1804.  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, theology,  philosophy,  and  logic 
in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  in 
his  earlier  works  actually  anticipated  the 
discovery  of  the  tidal  drag  on  the  earth, 
and  the  nebular  hypothesis.  His  greac 
works,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  1781, 
and  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  17SS, 
have  had  a greater  influence  on  modern 
philosophy  tlian  the  works  of  any  other 
philosopher. 

KAOLIN,  or  CHINA  CLAY,  is  the  fine 
white  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  It  is  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  felspar  in  rocks,  such  as 
granite.  The  chief  British  source  of 
supply  is  the  claypits  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  Kaolin  is  also  used  for  tho 
sizing  of  printing  paper  and  cotton  cloth, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  certain  pigments. 

KARA 'CHI  or  Kurrachee,  a flourishing 
seaport  on  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  where 
the  produce  of  the  north-west  of  India 
finds  an  outlet.  It  is  the  terminus,  on 
the  Arabian  Sea,  of  the  Indus  Valley  State 
Railway,  and  a place  of  fast-growing 
importance. 

KARAKORUM  MOUNTAINS,  the  west- 
ern branch  of  the  Himalayas,  lying  between 
Eastern  Turkestan  and  Kashmir  ; highest 
peak  28,000  feet.  The  Karakoram  Pass  has 
an  altitude  of  18,550  feet. 

KARA  SEA,  lies  between  Nova  Zembla 
and  the  north  Russian  mainland,  and  was 
first  explored  by  N ordensk  j old  and  Wiggins. 
It  is  navigable  two  months  annually, 
opening,  by  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  the 
trade  of  Western  Siberia. 

KARNAK,  a village  on  the  Nile,  near 
Luxor,  Egypt.  The  grand  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Ancient  Thebes,  in  its 
vicinity,  have  rendered  it  famous. 

KAROO,  THE  GREAT,  a vast  plateau 
at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  extending 
across  Cape  Colony,  between  the  Nieuveld 
Berge  and  Zwarte  Berge.  Its  clayey  soil, 
though  barren  in  summer,  after  the  raius 
furnishes  grass  for  the  goat,  sheep,  and 
ostrich  farms. 

KARS,  city  and  fortress  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  100  miles  N.E.  of  Erzeroum.  The 
Russians  took  it  from  tho  Turks  in  1828, 
again  in  1855,  when  gallantly  defended  by 
General  Fenwick  Williams,  and  finally  in 
1877,  after  which  it  was  ceded  to  Russia 
by  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

KASHGAR,  chief  city  of  Chincao 
Turkestan,  Central  Asia..  British  luflaMice 
at  Kashgar  has  deefined  since  ite  re- 
conquest  by  the  Chinese,  1879,  from 
Yalv'oob  Bev,ite  Moslem  ruler.  Ropnlatioo 
(6,000. 
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KASHMIR.  See  Cashmere. 

KASSASSIN,  twenty  miles  from  Ismalia, 
Egypt.  Here  Arabi  Pasha’s  troops  were 
routed,  28th  August,  1882,  by  the  British 
under  Gleneral  Graham,  and  again  on  the 
9th  September,  1882. 

KATRINE,  LAKE,  a beautifu^  lake  in 
the  Trossachs,  not  far  from  Loch  Jjomond, 
immortalised  in  Scott’s  “ Rob  Roy,” 
and  “ The  Lady  of  the  Lake.”  Though 
set  in  the  midst  of  romantic  scenery 
and  associated  with  romantic  story,  its 
waters  are  utilized  to  supply  the  needs 
of  Glasgow. 

KATSURA,  \GSCOUNT,  h.  1847  ; a 
Japanese  soldier  and  statesman.  He 
studied  military  methods  in  Germany, 
and  on  his  return  to  .Japan  assisted  in  the 
reform  of  the  Japanese  army.  His 
services  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  during 
the  Ohino-.Japanese  War  were  rewarded 
by  a peerage. 

' KATYDID,  a large,  green  kind  of  grass- 
hopper of  the  central  and  eastern  States 
of  America,  so  named  from  the  sound 
made  by  the  male  to  attract  the  female, 
a sound  made  by  grating  its  wings  against 
its  body. 

KAURI  PINE,  a tree  found  only  in  New 
Zealand,  and  highly  valued  for  its  resin 
fKauri  gum),  which  is  used  in  maldng 
varnish.  The  gum  is  found  in  a fossil 
state  wherever  Kauri  forests  once  stood. 

KAY-SHUTTLSWORTH,  SIR  JAE'lES, 
i.  at  Rochdale.  1804,  d.  1877  ; was 
a pioneer  of  popular  education  in  England. 
He  was  instrumental  in  persuading  the 
local  authority  of  Manchester  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  Lmprovement  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  mill  workers. 
He  took  a leading  part  in  the  movement 
for  " educating  the  people,”  and  v/as  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education.  1839.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
pupil-teacher  system  in  England,  and  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  Minutes  of  the 
Council  on  Education,  184G. 

KAZAN  or  Kasan,  a fortified  town  on 
the  Kasanka,  a tributary  of  the  Volga, 
Russia.  Its  recent  growth  has  been 
rapid,  owing  to  its  shipbuilding  and 
fur  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a University 
and  of  a Greek  Archbishopric. ; population 
about  150,000. 

KAZANLIK!,  a town  of  Roumelia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Balkans,  near  the  Shipka  Pass. 
Its  great  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses 
received  a serious  check  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  1876-8. 

KEAN,  EDMUND,  a celebrated  actor, 
6.  in  London  1787,  d.  1833.  He  was  almost 
unequalled  in  liis  renderings  of  the  tragic 
characters  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  when  only  27.  His 
private  life  unfortunately  led  to  an  out- 
break of  popular  indignation  against  him, 
and,  though  he  regained  public  favour, 
his  intemperance  led  to  a most  dramatic 
breakdown  during  a performance  of 
Othello,  February,  1833. 

KEATS,  JOHN,  a true  English  poet,  b. 
atMoorfields,  London,  1796,  d.  Rome  1821. 
When  but  21,  under  the  genial  encourage- 
ment of  Licigh  Hunt  and  Hazlitt,  he 
published  his  “ Endymion,”  w’hich  was 
mercil&ssly  criticised  by  the  “ Quarterly 
Review,"  The  next  year  his  “ Eve  of 
St.  Agnes”  and  his  “Hyperion”  were 
better  received  ; but  his  promising  career 
was  cut  short  by  consumption. 

KEBLE,  JOHN,  a celebrated  divine,  b.  at 
Fairford,  Gloucester,  1792,  d.  1866,  became 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  1831,  and 
settled  at  Hursley,  near  Winchester,  1836, 
where  he  worked  as  a parish  prl est  to  th e end 
of  his  life.  By  his  sweetness  of  character, 
his  saintly  life,  his  sound  learning,  and 
his  “ Christian  Tear  ” — a volume  of 
religious  poetry,  published  1827 — ^he 


exercised  a wide  and  beneficent  influence 
on  the  English  Church  and  nation. 

KEBLE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  dedicated, 
1870,  in  memoiy  of  John  Keble,  to  provide 
a liberal  education  for  men  intending  to 
seek  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 

KEEWATIN,  a district  north  of  Mani- 
toba bordering  on  Hudson  Bay,  Canada, 
and  extending  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
area  about  250,000  square  miles.  It  is 
weU-wooded,  rich  in  minerals,  and  has 
valuable  fisheries ; but  Hudson  Bay,  its 
natural  outlet,  being  open  to  navigation 
only  a few  months  of  the  year,  Keewatin 
attracts  only  a few  traders. 

KELPIE,  the  water  spirit  of  Scottish 
folk-lore.  It  took  the  form  of  a man  or 
a horse,  and  was  described  as  rising  from 
the  water  of  a river  on  the  approach  of 
a person  w'ho  was  fated  to  be  drowned  in 
the  stream. 

KELVEL  LORD,  (William  Thomson),  a 
celebrated  scientist,  b.  at  Belfast,  1824.  His 
father  was  a professor  of  mathematics,  and 
in  that  subject  WiUiam  Thomson  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, gaining  a fellowship,  v/hich  was 
followed  by  the  Chair  of  N aturalPhilosophy 
at  Glasgow,  1846.  Prom  the  first,  his 
contributions  to  scientific  knowledge  were 
marked  by  wonderful  originality  and  great 
fertility  of  resource.  As  an  inventor  and 
designer  of  scientific  apparatus,  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  living 
workers.  He  devised  and  laid  the  first 
Atlantic  cable;  the  Admiralty  use  his 
compass  and  sounding  apparatus;  even 
so  commonplace  a thing  as  a water-tap 
he  has  perfected ; and  scientists  owe  to 
him  many  of  their  most  delicate  electrical 
instruments.  His  discoveries  in  pure 
science  are  marked  by  the  same  \dvid 
imagination,  and  are  most  suggestive. 
He  was  knighted,  1866,  and  raised  to 
the  peerage,  1892.  English  and  foreign 
honours  were  showered  on  him,  as  stand- 
ing among  the  first  in  the  scientific  world  ; 
d.  1908,  buried  in  Westminster  Abbev. 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  PHILIP,  celebrated 
actor,  6.  at  Prescott,  1759,  d.  at  Lausanne 
1823,  He  was  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  but  the  Kembles, 
including  his  own  father.  Ids  sister  Mrs. 
Siddons,  his  brothers  Stephen  and  Charles, 
and  his  daughters  Fanny  and  Adelaide, 
were  bom  for  the  stage,  and  John  scored 
a triumph  when  but  24  at  Drury  Lane.  He 
managed  Drury  Lane  for  14  years,  and 
Covent  Garden  6 years,  but  suffered 
during  the  “ O.P.”  (old  prire  for  theatre 
seats)  Riots,  1809.  An  educated  gentle- 
man, his  noble  bearing  exactly  suited  the 
more  digrdfied  Shakespearian  characters. 

KEMBLE,  FANNY,  actress,  b.  London, 
1809,  d.  1892  ; of  the  Kemble  family  of 
great  actors,  she  gained  distinction  in 
tragedy  and,  after  her  unfortunate 
American  marriage,  in  readings  from 
Shakespeare, 

KEMPENFELT,  RICHARD,  b.  West- 
minster 1718,  d.  1782.  He  saw  service  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  as  a rear- 
admiral  is  renowned  for  his  brilliant  out- 
manoeuvring of  the  French  fleet  under 
DeGuichen,  1781.  Cowper,in  the  “Loss  of 
the  Royal  George,”  has  memorized  his 
death  with  that  of  his  crew,  numbering 
800,  from  the  over-heeling  of  the  .ship, 
when  in  harbour  at  Portsmouth,  through 
the  sudden  moving  of  the  guns. 

KEMPIS,  THOMAS  A,  b.  about  1380, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia.  He  entered  St. 
Agnes’  Monastery,  Zwolle,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 1400,  became  Prior,  1448,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death.  The  pro- 
found piety  of  his  book  “ On  the  Imitation 
of  Christ,”  has  appealed  to  all  Christians 
regardless  of  sect,  and  has  caused  it  to 
be  translated  into  nearly  every  language. 


KEN,  THOMAS,  a learned  divine, 
b.  at  Berkhampstead,  1637,  d.  1711.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  morning  hymn, 
“ Awake  my  soul  ” and  of  the  evening 
hymn  ‘ ‘ Glory  to  Thee.”  Though  one  of 
the  “Seven  Bishops”  protesting  against 
the  “ Declaration  of  Indulgence  ” of 
James  II.,  his  loyalty  to  James  made 
him  a “Non-juror,”  and  cost  him  his  see 
of  Bath  and  Wells, 

KENDALL,  HENRY  CLARENCE,  b.  in 

New  South  Wales,  1841,  d.  1882  ; an 
Australian  civil  servant,  journalist,  and 
poet,  whose  poems,  “ Leaves  from  an 
Australian  Forest,”  and  “ Songs  from  the 
Mountains,”  give  vivid  descriptions  of 
scenes  in  the  Australian  bush. 

KENILWORTH,  a town  near  Warwick. 
The  extensive  ruins  of  its  castle  still 
include  the  Norman  keep,  but  the  greater 
part  consists  of  Elizabethan  work.  This 
castle  was  the  prison  of  Edward  II.,  1327, 
and  in  1575  the  scene  of  entertainments 
given  by  its  owner,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  See  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  “ Kenilworth.” 

KENNICOTT,  BENJAMIN,  an  eminent 
theologian,  b.  at  Totnes  1718,  d.  1783.  liis 
life  work  was  the  “ Hebrew  Old  Testament 
with  various  readings,”  towards  which 
monumental  work  over  600  Hebrew  MSS. 
were  collected,  his  own  devoted  exertions 
being  well  seconded  by  a public  subscrip- 
tion of  £10,000,  and  tiie  assistance  of 
eminent  theologians  and  scholar’s. 

KENOSIS,  literally  “ an  emptying,”  is 
the  doctrine  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  ii. 
6-8.  It  expre.sses  the  limitation  imposed 
upon  Himself  by  onr  Lord  in  taking  human 
nature.  See  Mark  xiii.  32. 

KENSINGTON,  the  royal  borough  ot 
London,  Its  attractions  for  the  sight- 
seer are  unique.  Within  the  circuit  of 
a mile  he  may  visit  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  of  decorative  art  (free 
M.  Tu.  S.)  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
the  Indian,  and  the  Scientific  Museums 
(all  free  daily),  the  Imperial  Institute, 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  the 
Albert  Hall  (often  open  to  inspection), 
the  beautiful  Kensington  Gardens  with 
the  Albert  Memorial,  and  the  Kensington 
Palace,  containing  the  room  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  was  born  (free  daily). 

KENT,  a county  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  England,  separated  from  France  by  the 
Strait  of  Dover.  Here  the  Romans  and 
the  Jutes  landed  in  their  invasions  of 
Britain.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  preaching 
of  Augustine  and  his  fellow-missionaries 
in  597.  Among  its  places  of  interest  are 
Canterbury  with  its  cathedral.  Dover 
with  its  castle,  Woolwich  with  its  arsenal, 
and  Chatham  with  its  dockyard,  Green- 
wich with  its  hospital  and  observatory. 
It  is  extremely  fertile  and  is  noted  for  its 
hop  and  fruit  gardens ; population  about 
1,200,000. 

KENT,  DUKE  OF  (Edward  Augustus), 
fourth  son  of  George  III.  and  father  of 
Queen  Victoria,  b.  1767,  d.  1820. 

KENTISH  FIRE,  a series  of  three  claps 
of  the  hands  repeated  three  times  in 
suceession,  to  mark  approval  of  a speaker’s 
remarks  or  the  favourable  reception  of  a 
toast.  The  same  means  are  sometimes 
adopted  to  interrupt  a political  speaker. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  method  was  practised 
by  Kentish  audiences  during  the  agita- 
tion against  Catholic  emancipation,  1828- 
29. 

iOilNT’S  CAVERN,  near  Torquay, 
Devon.  As  a result  of  explorations  in  this 
cavern  conducted  by  the  Royal  Society, 
1658,  and  the  British  Association,  1864, 
it  has  been  proved  from  the  remains  found 
in  the  cavern,  that  man  using  flint  tools, 
bone  needles,  etc.,  existed  in  England 
contemporaneously  with  the  mammoth 
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nnd.  many  animals  now  extinct,  or  not 
now  found  in  England. 

KEPLER.  JOHANN,  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  a contemporary  of  Tycho 
Brah'^  and  Galileo,  b.  Weil,  Wiirtemberg, 
1571,  d.  1630.  In  spite  of  a life  of  diiEcui- 
ties  both  as  a student  at  Tubingen  and  as 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Gratz,  Prague, 
and  Rostock,  his  diligent  research  enabled 
him  to  enunciate  the  three  laws  which 
have  become  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
astronomical  investigation,  viz.  Ke-pler's 
Laws : (1)  that  the  path  of  a planet  is 
elliptical,  the  sun  occupying  one  of  the 
foci,  (2)  that  the  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  each  planet 
passes  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 
(3)  that  for  every  planet,  the  square  of  the 
time  of  its  complete  revolution  round  the 
sun  forms  with  the  cube  of  its  mean 
distance  a constant  ratio. 

EiERRY,  a maritime  county  of  Ireland, 
south  of  the  estuary  c»f  the  Shannon.  Its 
population  has  been  reduced  through 
emigration  by  200,000  during  the  last 
50  years,  in  spite  of  its  abundant  oat 
and  potato  crops,  and  splendid  slate- 
quarrying.  The  beautiful  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  flanked  by  the  highest  and 
most  picturesque  mountains  of  Ireland, 
attract  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

KESWICK,  a market  town  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  beautiful  lake  Derwentwater. 
was  once  noted  for  its  black-lead  mines ; it 
is  now  a tourist  centre  for  the  Lake 
District, 

KETCH,  JOHN,  nicknamed  Jack  Ketch, 
hangman  of  the  time  of  Charles  11.  and 
James  II.,  notorious  for  his  barbarous 
methods,  specially  shown  at  the  execution 
of  Russell  and  of  Monmouth. 

KETCHUP,  or  CATSUP,  a condiment  or 
sauce  usually  made  from  mushrooms, 
tomatoes,  or  walnuts,  by  expressing  their 
juice,  boiling  this  juice  down  and  appro- 
priately seasoning  it. 

KETCHWAYO,  or  CETEWAYO,  elected 
chief  of  all  the  Zulus  in  1873.  Lord 
Chelmsford,  after  a great  reverse  at 
Isandlana,  completely  defeated  the  Zulus 
at  Ulundi,  1879,  and  divided  their  country 
among  thirteen  distinct  chiefs.  These 
chiefs  quarrelling,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  Ketehwayo,  but  a rival  chief 
defeated  him  and  drove  him  into  the 
British  reserve,  where  he  died  1884. 

KEW,  a village  of  Surrey  on  the  Thames, 
famous  for  its  Botanical  Gardens,  with 
their  unsurpassed  collection  of  exotics, 
palm  houses,  arboretum,  and  pagoda. 
The  gardens  are  open  free  every  day,  and, 
since  tlie  institution  of  the  cheap  electrical 
car-service  with  West  London,  they  attract 
over  one  million  visitors  annually.  The 
Kew  Observatory  keeps  the  standards  for 
adjusting  magnetic,  therm ometri cal,  and 
meteorological  instruments. 

KHARTOUM  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile.  For  nearly 
a century  it  served  as  the  emporium  for 
the  ivory  and  gum  of  the  Soudan,  and  until 
recently  was  a great  market  for  slaves.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  heroic  defence  made 
here  against  the  Mahdi  and  his  Soudanese 
troops,  by  General  Gordon,  who  was  slain 
26th  January,  1885,  when  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Mahdi.  Tliirteen  years 
after  it  was  retaken,  1898,  by  an  army  of 
British  and  Egyptian  troops  under 
General  Kitchener.  The  city  has  been 
rebuilt  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan. 

KHELAT  or  Kelat,  capital  of  Balu- 
chistan. This  hill  fortress,  the  residence 
of  the  Khan,  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1839  and  1877,  and  now  our  resident 
agent  at  Khelat,  to  a gretxt  extent,  controls 
the  country  as  a dependency  of  British 
India : population  about  15,000. 


KITYBEP,.  PASS,  or  Kaibar  Pass,  thirty 
miles  in  length,  between  Peshawar  in 
India,  and  Cabul  in  Afghanistan,  with 
precipitous  sides  in  many  parts  from  1,000 
to  3,000  feet  high,  and  in  some  places  only 
three  or  four  yards  apart.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  military  key  to  north-west  India 
from  Afghanistan,  but  that  key  is  now  in 
British  hands. 

KIAO-CHAU,  a sea-port  of  the  Yellow 
Sea,  on  the  Shan-tung  Peninsula  in  China, 
with  a good  harbour  as  outlet  for  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  district.  It  was 
lea.sed  to  Germany,  1898. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a manufacturing 
town  of  Worcestershire,  famous  for  its 
coupets  and  tapestry,  and  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ptowland  Hill ; population  about 

25.000. 

KIEFF,  OR  KIEV,  a town  on  the 
Dnieper,  south-west  Prussia,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Muscovite  Empire.  Its 
cathedral  dates  from  the  11th  century, 
and  marks  the  position  of  Kiev  as  the 
“Canterbury  of  Russia;”  population 
about  185,000.. 

KIEL,  a Baltic  seaport,  German  naval 
station,  and  capital  of  Schteswig-Holstein. 
It  h as  rapidly  risen  in  imp  ortance,  especial  ly 
in  its  provision  and  dairy  trade,  since  the 
opening  of  the  Kaiser-Wilhelra  Canal : 
population  about  70,000. 

KILAUE'A,  the  largest  active  crater  in 
the  world,  the  crater  being  two  miles 
across  and  1,000  feet  dee]i,  and  alwa.ys 
seething  with  lava.  It  is  situated  iiaif- 
way  up  Mauna  Loa,  a volcanic  moun- 
tain 13,700  feet,  of  Hawaii,  Sandwich 
Islands. 

KILIMANJA'RO,  a mountain  of  German 
East  Africa,  situated  almost  on  the  equator, 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  con.sisthig  of  two 
connected  peaks,  Kibo,  19,700  feet,  and 
Kima  Wenzi,  17,500  feet.  Tiiey  are 
possibly  the  famous  “ Mountains  of  the 
Moon,”  of  which  ancient  geograpbei-s 
wrote. 

KILLARNEY,  LAKES  OF,  about  45 
miles  west  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Ireland.  Their 
beautiful  and  impressive  scenery  attract.s 
thousands  of  visitors  annually.  The  lower 
lake,  Lough  Leane,  is  about  six  miles  by 
Wo  and  a half  miles.  It  has  two  riclily- 
wooded  islands,  Ross  and  lunisfallen,  and 
is  connected  with  two  smaller  lakes  by  a 
winding  stream  which  passes  Muckross 
Abbey.  In  a particular  part  of  its 
channel  is  heard  the  celebrated  Eagle’s 
Nest  Echo. 

KILLIECRANKIE,  a wild,  picturesque 
pass  on  the  Garry,  a tributary  of  the  Tay, 
Perthshire.  Here  Graham  of  Claverhonse, 
Viscount  Dundee,  lighting  for  King  .lames 

11.,  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory,  1689.  His 
loss  proved  the  death-blow  to  the  Jacobite 
cause  in  Scotland. 

KILMAINHAM,  a suburb  in  the  west 
of  Dublin.  The  Royal  Hospital  for  old 
and  maimed  soldiers  was  designed  by 
Sir  Christoplier  Wren,  and  erected  here 
in  IGSO.  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  priory. 
In  1881  Parnell  and  other  leading  members 
of  the  Land  Lea.gue  were  confined  hi  the 
gaol  as  “ suspects  ” under  the  Coercion 
Act  of  that  year. 

KILT,  the  short  woollen  petticoat  that 
forms  part  of  the  national  dress  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  was  adopitod  during 
the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and  the  variety 
in  the  pattern  and  colouring  of  the 
tartans  which  distinguish  the  various 
clans  is  a still  more  modern  develop- 
men  t. 

KIMBERLEY,  South  Africa,  about  COO 
miles  north-east  of  Capo  Town.  The 
discovery  of  diamonds  in  1870  caused  the 
great  rush  which  resulted  in  Kimberley 
becoming  the  chief  inland  city  of  Cape 
Colony-  During  tlio  Boer  Var  its  inhabi- 
tants, including  Cecil  Rhodes,  endured  a 


three  months  siege,  until  relieved  by 
General  French,  February,  1900. 

KINDERGARTEN,  a modem  system 
of  education  for  veiy  young  children, 
originated  by  Friedrich  Ikoebel  (1782-1852) 
and  introduced  into  England  1851.  Ihh 
system  aims  at  the  unfolding  of  the  child’s 
whole  nature  spontaneously  by  organised 
games  and  attractive  object  lessons.  It 
aims  at  training  the  child  to  seek  know- 
ledge from  a natural  desire  to  learn.  The 
whole  system  is  directed  towards  the 
simple  and  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  faculties — ^mental,  moral,  and  physical. 
Kindergarten  methods  are  now  general  in 
England,  and,  when  applied  in  the  spirit  of 
the  founder,  are  undoubtedly  an  educa- 
tional success. 

KING  GEORGE’S  SOTHID,  a bay  on  the 
south-west  of  Australia,  on  which  stands 
Albany,  a caUing  station  for  P.  and  0. 
steamers. 

KHIGLAKS,  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM, 
h.  near  Taunton.  1811.  d.  1891  ; the  author 
of  two  well-known  works  : “ Eothen,”  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  the 
“ Invasion  of  the  Crimea.”  In  the  latter, 
which  is  marked  by  exhaustive  detail  and 
picturesque  description  and  narrative,  he 
embodies  the  results  of  his  personal 
ob.scrvations  and  infonnation  gleaned 
horn  the  papers  of  Lord  Ranl.an. 

KING  LEAI^  one  of  the  huest  Shakes- 
pearian tragedies,  publi.-hed  lCh8.  llolin- 
shed,  from  whom  Shakespeare  derived  the 
plot,  records  how  Lear,  “ruler  over  the 
Britains  in  the  year  of  the  world  3105.” 
had  three  daughters.  G cnorilla,  Regan,  and 
Cordelia.  Gonorilla  and  Regan,  protest- 
ing gi’eat  love  for  Lear,  were  rewarded 
with  lands  and  noble  marri.ages  ; whereas 
Cordelia,  full  of  dutiful  affection,  but 
void  of  pretence,  was  left  by  her  father 
without  dower  or  husbaud.  'Cordelia  by 
her  beauty  gains  a powerful  husband, 
Aganippus  of  Gallia,  and  furnishe.s  comfort 
to  Lear  in  the  grief  and  trials  caused  by 
his  nndutifnl  daughters. 

lONG  MAKER,  TEE.  Richard  NeviUe, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  powerful 
barons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  means  of 
his  30,000  retainers  lie  was  instramental  in 
placing  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  on  the 
throne,  1461 ; but,  displeased  by  Edward’s 
marriage,  he  restored  Henry  VI.  to  the 
throne  (1470).  The  restoration  lasted 
only  a few  months,  for  Warwick  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Barnet,  April,  1471. 
Ijytton’s  historical  romance,  “The  Last 
of  the  Barons,”  is  based  on  the  career  of 
the  king-maker. 

KING'S  EVIL,  an  old  name  for  Scrofula 
(which  see  in  2Icd.  Diet).  lu  Mediicval 
times  it  was  customary  to  bring  patients 
to  the  king  to  be  touched  for  a cure,  and 
t!ie  Prayer  Book  of  Henry  VIII.  contained 
a special  Healing  Service.  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Anne  were  respectively  tiie 
first  and  last  English  sovereigns  to 
“ to  noli  ” for  the  disease, 

KINGSLEY,  CHARLES,  clernjunan, 
social  reformer,  novelist,  poet,  b.  near 
Ashburton,  Devon,  1819,  d.  at  Eversley, 
Hants,  1875.  His  two  novels,  “ Alton 
Locke  ” and“  Yeast,”  illustrated  his  viewy 
on  his  Christian  Socialism,  and  they  were 
ably  seconded  by  his  many  periodical 
articles  under  the  name  of  Parson  Lot, 
“Hypatia,”  “Westward  Hoi”  “Two 
Years  Ago,”  and  “ Hereward  the  Wake,” 
are  still  great  favomates,  and  well  illus- 
trate the  range  of  his  .sympathies,  and 
Ills  sturdy  manliness.  He  was  rector  of 
Ever.slcy,  18-14,  professor  of  history  at 
Canibridge,  1859-1869  ; he  became  Canon 
of  Chester,  1869.  and  Canon  of  Westminster 
1873. 

KINGSLEY,  HENRY,  novelist,  5.  1830, 
d.  1876  ; brother  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
After  visiting  Australia,  he  wrote  “ GeoJli  cj 
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Hamlyn,”  " Bavfefishoe,”  etc.,  and  for 
a short  time  was  editor  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Daily  Review. 

KINGSLEY.  MARY,  &.  in  London,  1862, 
d.  1909  ; a niece  of  Charles  Kingsley.  She 
was  a brave,  enterprising  traveller  in 
West  Africa,  and  published  accounts  of 
her  journeys  and  observations  under  the 
titles  : “ Travels  in  West  Africa,”  ” West 
African  Studies,”  and  the  “ Story  of 
West  A.fricR«*^ 

KINGSTON.  (1)  A flourishing  ancient 
town  of  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  about 
12  miles  south-west  of  London ; popu- 
lation about  50,000.  It  retains  in  its 
market-place  the  “king’s  stone”  that 
commemorates  the  crowning  of  seven 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  (2)  A city  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  an  excellent 
harbour  and  with  busy  ship-building  and 
steam-engine  works ; population  about 
20,000.  (3)  The  capital  and  chief  port  of 
Jamaica,  with  a splendid  harbour.  It 
exports  sugar,  rum,  cofiee,  fruits,  spices ; 
population  about  40,000.  (See  Jamaica.) 

KINGSTOWN,  a seaport,  six  miles  south 
of  Dublin.  Originally  Dimleary,  it  was 
named  Kingstown  in  honour  of  a visit  of 
George  IV.,  1821.  Passengers  and  mails 
from  Holyhead  are  landed  at  its  two 
splendid  piers. 

KIOTO,  a city  at  the  south  end  of  Niphon, 
Japan.  As  Miaco,  until  1868,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Mikado.  This  “ Paradise 
of  Japan”  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
silks,  lacquer  work,  and  bronzes. 

KIPLING,  RUDYARD,  a famous  writer 
of  short  stories,  and  occasional  and 
humorous  verse,  5.  Bombay,  1865.  He 
was  educated  at  Westward  Ho,  Devon, 
but  returning  to  India,  1882,  became 
famous  when  just  turned  twenty  by  his 
stirring  verse  and  graphic  stories  of  Indian 
military  life,  as  in  “ Departmental 
Ditties,”  “ Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,” 
and  “ Soldiers  Three.”  His  popular 

Barrack  Boom  Ballads,”  1892,  his  two 
inimitable  “ Jungle  Books,”  1894-5,  his 
fascinating  romance,  “ Kim,”  and  other 
later  works,  have  made  him  perhaps  the 
most  popular  writer  of  the  day.  lleceived 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature,  1907. 

KIRGHIZ,  a nomadic  people  of  the 
steppes  of  Asia,  between  the  TJral  and 
Altai  Mountains.  They  number  about 
2^  millions,  speak  a Turkish  dialect,  and, 
though  professing  Islam  ism,  retain  their 
heathen  practices.  Their  civilisation  is 
in  every  respect  yet  in  its  infancy. 

KIRKE’S  LAMBS,  a regiment  whose 
flag  bore  the  Paschal  Lamb  as  its  emblem. 
Their  cruelties  in  the  West  of  England, 
after  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  1685,  gained 
them  this  ironical  title. 

KIRKWALL,  a seaport  on  Mainland, 
Orkney  Islands.  Its  people  are  engaged 
in  fishing.  St.  Magnus’  Cathedral,  an 
interesting  structure,  dates  from  1137 ; 
its  choir  is  now  the  parish  church. 

KISMET,  “ Fate  or  Destiny,”  expresses 
the  absolute  submission  of  Mohammedans 
to  the  decrees  of  Allah,  who  foreordains 
every  circumstance  in  the  life  of  all 
individuals. 

KIT-CAT  CLUB,  a club  founded  about 
1688  and  dissolved  about  1720.  It 
derived  its  name  from  that  of  its  caterer, 
Christopher  Cat.  Hjc  club  soon  assumed 
a political  character,  its  members  including 
Marlborough,  Walpole,  and  other  Whig 
leaders.  The  club  room  was  adorned 
with  three-quarter  length  portraits  of  its 
members,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
end  from  this  circumstance  portrait? 
thus  reduced  have  been  called  Idt-cat 
portra"'  ^ 

KITCHENER  (Horatio  Herbert)  LORD, 
h.  fit  BaJlylongford,  Kcny,  1850.  Ho  sow  ^ 
porTco  PS  0.  I rci'cli  volunteer  in  the  i 
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the  Royal  Engineers  at  twenty-one, 
served  on  smweys  of  Palestine  and 
Cyprus,  had  comrnand  of  the  cavalry  in 
Egypt,  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and 
became  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  1892. 
After  dealing  the  Dervishes  a deadly  blow, 
1896,  he  earned  his  peerage  and  a parlia- 
mentary grant  for  breaking  the  power  of 
the  Eihalifa  at  Omdurman,  1898.  In  the 
Boer  War  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  to 
Lord  Roberts,  and,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  South  Africa,  after  Lord  Roberts 
returned  to  England,  he  reduced  the  Boers 
to  submission.  Made  Commander-tn-Chief 
in  Iiidia,  he  reorganised  the  Indian  armj'^, 
adding  greatly  to  its  eflSciency.  On  leav- 
ing India  1909,  he  was  made  Field  Marshal 
and  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  he  never  took  up  this 
command,  resigning  it  in  1910. 

,KITTO,  JOHN,  an  eminent  writer  on 
Biblical  subjects,  b.  at  Plymouth,  1804, 
d.  1854.  He  began  life  as  a working 
mason,  but,  becoming  deaf  from  a fall,  he 
tried  his  hand  in  turn  at  shoemaking, 
dentistry,  and  printing.  His  “ Essays 
and  Letters  ” gained  him  a patron  and 
opportunity  for  travel  in  the  East,  which 
he  turned  to  good  account  in  his  “ Pic- 
torial Bible,”  “ Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,”  etc. 

KLEPTOMANIA,  a form  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  displays  an  uncontroll- 
able desire  to  steal  without  motive.  The 
disease  is  more  common  among  women  than 
men,  and  attacks  them  more  frequently 
during  pregnancy  than  at  other  periods. 

KLONDIKE,  a river  which  flows  into 
the  Yukon,  and  which  gives  its  name  to 
a gold  district  in  the  north-west  territory, 
Canada,  near  Alaska.  Klondike  is  richly 
auriferous,  and  the  difficulties  of  reaching 
the  district,  the  high  price  of  necessaries 
there,  and  its  Arctic  climate,  have  not 
deterred  the  adventurous  gold-digger  from 
seeking  his  fortune  around  Dawson  City, 
its  capital. 

KNELLER,  SIR  GODFREY,  5.  Lilbeck 
about  1647,  d.  Twickenham,  on  Thames, 
1723.  The  finest  portrait  painter  of  his 
time,  he  received  the  patronage  of  five 
English  sovereigns,  including  Charles  II. 
and  George  I.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a dignity  originally 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  for  distinguished 
military  services.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Norman  kings,  who  made 
the  investiture  a solemn  religiousceremony. 
With  the  decline  of  the  Feudal  system, 
knighthood  ceased  to  be  an  exclusively 
military  order,  and  now  the  honour  is 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  on  men 
distinguished  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  well 
as  of  war.  For  “ Orders  of  Knighthood  ” 
reler  to  Index 

KNOT,  the  nautical  name  of  a geo- 
graphical mile,  about  1 of  a statute  mile, 
used  to  express  the  rate  of  a vessel’s 
motion.  The  rate  is  ingeniously  reckoned , 
for,  the  log-line  being  divided  by  Jciwts  into 
parts  each  tItt  of  a geographical  mile,  the 
number  of  such  divisions  run  out  in  half 
a minute  is  evidently  equivalent  to  the 
rate  per  hour  at  which  the  ve.ssel  is 
travelling. 

KNOUT,  a whip  formed  of  long,  tri- 
angular thongs  of  hide,  artificially  hardened 
and  grooved,  and  pointed  with  metal.  It 
was  formerly  an  instrument  of  punishment 
in  Russia.  A single  stroke  has  been 
knowm  to  prove  fatal,  and  few  victims 
Lave  endured  more  than  thirty. 

KNOX.  JOHN,  the  great  Scotch  ro- 
foi-racr,  h.  at  Gifford  Gate,  Haddington- 
shire, 1505,  d.  1572.  He  was  ordained 
priest,  and,  when  forty  yearn  of  age, 
commenced  his  strenuous  life  of  religious 
reforms.  Captured  by  the  French,  ho 
r 'r.od  in  th^ir  galleys  one  or  Tw’o  jmars. 


On  his  release  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains  to  Edward  YL.,  but,  being 
opposed  to  episcopacy,  he  declined  to 
accept  a bishopric.  On  the  accession  of 
Mary  he  j oined  Calvin  at  Geneva.  Return- 
ing to  Scotland,  1659,  he  stirred  the  people 
to  excesses  of  reform.  Incited  by  his 
intemperate  zeal,  they  demolished  all 
that  was  beautifaJ  in  most  of  their  cathe- 
drals and  churches.  He  exercised,  how- 
ever, a deep  and  lasting  influence  on  the 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  his 
countrymen. 

KOCH,  ROBERT.  an  eminent  German 
bacteriologist,  b.  1843.  d.  1910.  Becoming 
mernber  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health, 
he  discovered.in  1882,  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis, and,  after  research  in  India  and 
Egypt,  that  of  cholera.  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  he  gave  the  world, 
in  1890,  a specific  cure  for  phthisis,  but  it 
has  not  proved  an  effectual  remedy. 
Received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Aledicine, 
1905. 

KOH-I-NUR,  “ ilountain  of  Light,” 
one  of  the  most  famous  diamonds  of 
the  English  crown.  Traditionally,  it 
dates  back  5,000  years,  but  its  known 
history  dates  from  the  ilogul  Emperor, 
Shah  Jehan,  to  its  passage,  on  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjab,  into  the  hands  of 
Queen  Victoria,  1849.  Once  nearly  800 
carats,  it  has  by  successive  cuttings  been 
reduced  to  106.  See  Gtdlirmn  Diamond. 

KOLA  NUTS,  or  Guxa  nuts,  the  seed  of 
an  African  plant,  are  highly  prized  by 
the  Soudanese,  because  of  their  power  to 
ward  off  exhaustion.  Analysis  shows  this 
power  to  be  due  to  a stimulating  alkaloid, 
similar  to  that  found  in  tea,  and  this  is  the 
only_  justification  for  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  Kola  preparations  among  soma 
of  our  foods, 

KONIGGRATZ,  a town  on  the  Elbe, 
in  Bohemia.  Here  the  Prussians  gained 
a great  victory  over  the  Austrians,  3rd 
July,  1866  ; the  battle  is  also  named 
Sadowa. 

KONIGSBERG,  a fortified  seaport  on  the 
Pregei,  in  the  north-east  of  Germany.  It 
has  an  important  export  trade  in  amber, 
timber,  grain,  and  hemp.  Large  ship.s 
must  now  unload  at  Pillau,  its  outer  port, 
owing  to  the  bar  ; but  a large  ship  canal 
connecting  Konigsberg  with  the  Baltic  is 
projected;  population  abont  175,000. 

KORAN.  Refer  to  Index. 

KORDOFAN,  that  part  of  the  Eastern 
Soudan  l3dng  between  Darfur  and  the 
White  Nile.  Its  capital  is  El  Obeid,  and 
its  population  about  300,000.  Millet  is  the 
chief  grain,  and  the  negroes  and  Anabs 
trade  in  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  and  until 
lately  also  in  slaves.  The  Mahdi,  in  1883, 
VTested  the  country  from  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  but  recently,  with  the  aid  of  British 
arms,  it  has  been  recovered. 

KOREA.  See  Corea. 

KOSCIUSKO,  MOUNT,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Australia,  7,308  feet  high, 
situated  in  New  South  Wales.  In  it  the 
river  Murray  has  its  source. 

KOSSUTH,  LOUIS,  a noted  Hungarian 
patriot,  b.  1802,  d.  1894,  At  first  a lawyer 
and  member  of  the  Austrian  diet,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  his  extreme  views  on  tho 
liberty  of  the  subject.  After  this  ho 
became,  in  1844,  leader  of  the  National 
League,  which  aimed  at  Hungarian 
independence.  In  1848  the  Hungarians 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  diet  declared 
the  independence  of  Hungary  and 
appointed  Kossuth  governor,  re- 

bellion was  put  down  by  tho  Austrian 
emperor,  and  Kossuth  was  compelled  to 
take  rerage  in  Turkey.  He  resided  for 
a while  in  England,  and  afterwards  in 
Itnly.  hi?  hostility  to  rhn  Austrian  goyern- 
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ment  making  him  unwilling  to  avail 
himself  of  the  general  amnesty. 

KOUMISS.  See  Med.  Diet. 

KRAKATO'A,  a small  island  lying 
between  Sumatra  and  Java,  famous  for  its 
volcanic  eruption  in  1883.  This  tremendous 
explosion,  heard  over  nearly  a tenth  of  the 
earth's  surface,  caused  an  air-wave  to 
travel  thrice  round  the  earth,  and  a water- 
wave  which  engulfed  30,000  people. 
The  beautiful  sunsets  of  that  year  in 
England  and  elsewhere  were  due  to  the 
suspended  dust  cast  into  the  atmosphere 
by  this  eruption. 

'kremlin,  the,  a fort  or  citadel  of 
Moscow,  enclosing  in  its  walls  numerous 
churches,  with  palaces  and  arsenals.  At 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  the 
Czars  are  crowned,  and  near  the  great 
tower  of  Ivan  the  Great,  266  feet  high, 
is  a tower  with  the  famous  bell,  “ Great 
Ivan,”  now  cracked,  weighing  200  tons. 

KRIEGSPIEL,  ” War  Game.”  The 
game  is  played  by  means  of  relief  maps  on 
a lai’ge  scale  and  metal  blocks  representing 
bodies  of  troops,  so  that  the  movements 
of  the  blocks  on  the  map  represent  the 
operations  of  the  two  armies  over  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  ” commanders  ” 
move  alternately,  and  the  results  of  each 
move  are  decided  by  the  ” umpire,”  who 
has  previously  laid  down  the  general 
idea  of  the  operations  and  the  special 
idea  for  each  side. 

KRISHNA,  a foraa  of  Vishnu,  one  of  the 
three  principal  gods  of  the  Hindoos — 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  aadi  Siva.  Vishnu,  “ the 
preserver,”  is  destined,  the  Hindoos 
believe,  to  have  in  all  ten  incarnations, 
Krishna  being  the  eighth  of  the  series, 
Buddha  the  ninth,  with  the  Vv^onderful 
Ealki,  as  tenth,  yet  to  come. 

KRUGER,  PAUL,  president  of  the  late 
Transvaal  Republic,  b.  in  Cape  Colony, 
1825,  d.  1904.  When  a boy  of  twelve  he 
trekked  with  his  father  and  a large  company 
of  Boers  from  Cape  Colony  to  escape  British 
rule.  The  boy  was  early  inured  to  the 
life  of  a hunter  and  herdsman  of  the  wnld 
veldt,  and  took  a conspicuous  part  in  war 
with  the  natives.  In  mature  manliood 
he  developed  a strong  pui’itanical  spirit, 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  one  sole 
source — the  Bible.  Kruger  led  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers  in  1881,  w^hen  they  rose  in  arms 
?o  assert  their  independence,  nnd  as  Oom 
Vaul  became  their  president  in  1883, 
After  the  Jameson  Raid,  1896,  his  hostility 
to  the  British  and  the  “ Outlanders  ” 
generally  was  more  marked  than  ever. 
As  a result  of  the  war  with  the  British,  he 
fled  from  South  Africa,  first  settling  in 
Holland,  and  lastly  at  Mentone. 

KRUPP,  ALFRED,  h.  Essen,  1812,  d. 
1887  ; established  one  of  the  greatest  steel 
and  ordnance  manufactories  in  Europe. 
He  introduced  into  his  German  workshops 
the  Bessemer  process  for  the  making  of 
steel,  and  the  great  steam  hammem  of 
Nasmyth,  He  was  thus  enabled  to  turn 
out  the  enormous  steel  castings,  and  the 
great,  modern  breech-loading  guns,  which 
have  made  his  name  famous. 

KUBLAI  KEAN,  a grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Jenghis  Khan,  and  emperor  of 
the  Mongols  in  the  13th  century.  In  1267 
he  invaded  China,  and  established  there 
the  Mongol  dynasty.  He  extended  his 
conquests  over  Cochin-China,  Tibet,  and 
beyond  the  Ural  mountains  westward, 
thus  creating  one  of  the  largest  empires 
ever  known.  Marco  Polo  describes  the 
splendour  of  his  court  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  rule. 

KUENLUN  MOUJITAINS  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet, 
and  are  sparsely  inhabitsd  by  a nomadic 
people. 

KULTURKAMPF,  the  controversy 
during  the  years  1872  to  1882  between 


the  Prussian  Government  and  the  Church 
of  Rome.  As  a result,  ultramontane 
politicians  were  excluded  from  nearly  all 
administrative  offices.  Tlie  name  signifies 
a struggle  for  education  and  enlighten- 
ment, 

KUMASI,  or  Coomassie,  the  capital  and 
chief  town  of  Ashanti,  West  Africa.  A 
British  army,  led  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
captured  and  burnt  the  towm  in  1874.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  British  in  1896, 
since  when  Ashanti  has  formed  a British 
Protectorate,  with  Kumasi  as  the  seat  of 
the  British  resident, 

KURDISTAN,  a mountainous  district 
in  Western  .^ia,  south  of  Armenia, 
chiefly  round  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Tigris,  belonging  partly  to  Persia  and 
partly  to  Turkey,  Ita  turbulent  and 
almost  uncivilised  people,  numbering  two 
millions,  acknowledge  the  rule  neither  of 
Turkey  nor  Persia,  but  only  that  of  their 
own  tribal  chiefs.  The  Cluristians  of 
Armenia  have  suffered  terribly  from  the 
cruel  outrages  of  their  lawless  neighbours, 
the  Kurds. 

KUROKI,  BARON,  5.  1846,  one  of 
Japan’s  brilliant  generals.  He  saw  active 
service  during  the  Chino-Japanese  War 
of  1894,  and  took  part  in  the  storming  of 
W’ei-hai-wni.  In  the  war  of  1904-5  he  was 
present  at  the  operations  along  the  Yalu, 
and  in  the  subsequent  Japanese  advance 
took  command  of  the  right  wing,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  victories 
of  Liao- Yang,  the  Shaho,  and  Mukden. 

KIJROP ATKIN,  ALEXEI,  b.  1848.  He 
gained  military  experience  in  various 
Russian  operations  in  Central  Asia  and  in 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,  during 
which  he  acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  to 
Skobyloff,  and  was  present  at  Plevna. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan  he 
was  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the 
main  Russian  army,  acting  under  Ale.xieff. 
On  the  recall  of  tlie  latter  he  was  left  in 
sole  command,  but,  after  the  battle  of 
Mukden,  was,  at  his  own  request,  super- 
seded by  Liniemtch. 

KUROSHIWO,  the  Black  Current  of 
Japan,  whose  warm  waters,  from  the 
Pacific  Equatorial  Cuirent,  beneficially 
affect  the  climate  of  Japan,  and  of  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  in  the  same 
mamier  as  the  Gulf  Stream  affects  our 
cliixiRto 

KURRA'CHEE.  See  Karachi. 

LAAGER,  the  term  applied  first  by  the 
Boers  to  a defensive  camp  improvised  out 
of  ox-wagons.  The  w’agons  are  arranged 
close  together  in  a circle,  with  the  baggage, 
etc.,  piled  up  between  the  wlieels  so  as  to 
form  a continuous  rampart. 

LABARUM,  the  banner  or  standard  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  pike,  with 
its  cross-piece  bearing  the  banner,  was 
crowned  by  a circle  enclosing  the  letters 
X and  P,  the  Greek  initial  letters  for  Christ. 
This  design  of  good  omen  is  supposed  to 
have  been  revealed  to  Constantine  in  a 
dream. 

LABRADOR,a  vast  peninsula  in  Canada, 
between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Hudson  Bay.  Its  soil  is  so  barren  and 
its  climate  so  rigorous  that  its  inhabitants 
number  only  a few  thousand  Eskimos  and 
Indians,  who  carry  on  the  fish-oil  and  fur 
trades  respectively.  It  was  first  sighted 
by  Cabot,  1497. 

LAC.  (1)  A yellow,  resinous  substance 
exuded  from  the  twigs  of  plants  on  the 
irritation  of  a tiny  insect.  Coccus  Dacca, 
or  produced  by  the  insect  itself  from  the 
twig,  as  its  hatching  ground.  In  its 
different  preparations  as  stick-lac,  seed-lac, 
shell-lac,  etc.,  it  is  generally  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  duo  to  tlie  presence  of  the  insect ; 
this  colouring  matter,  extracted  by  the  use 
of  alkali?,  fonm  lac-dijc.  Lac,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  forms  varnish.  India,  Burma.. 


and  China  supply  most  of  the  shell-lac. 
(2)  In  India,  lac,  or  lakh,  is  a word  denoting 
100,000,  and  is  generally  used  with  refer- 
ence to  rupees — a lac  of  rupees. 

LACE,  network,  generally  composed  of 
linen  or  cotton  threads,  used  for  orna- 
mental purpose.  The  Bible  records  its 
manufacture  in  gold  ; ancient  Grecian  art 
gives  evidence  of  its  use ; and  the  Middle 
Ages  have  handed  down  most  beautiful 
specimens,  worked  chiefly  by  nuns  for  use 
in  churches.  The  finest  lace  is  of  linen, 
hand-made,  and  of  two  varieties,  point- 
lace  and  pillow-lace.  Point-lace  is  worked 
entirely  by  the  needle,  and  the  16th 
century  Venetian  specimens  led  to  the 
later  Brussels  and  Maltese  varieties. 
Pillow-lace  is  made  on  a pillow  by  the 
manipulation  of  bobbins  with  thread,  and 
the  15th  century  specimens  from  Flanders 
led  to  the  Honiton,  Mechlin,  and  Valen- 
ciennes varieties.  Machine-made  lace  owes 
its  introduction  to  John  Heathcote,  1809, 
of  Notts,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  beautiful  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  lace  from  the  true,  hand-made 
lace. 

LACH'ESIS.  (1)  In  Greek  mythology 
one  of  the  tlmee  fates,  Clotko,  Lachesis, 
and  Atropos,  presiding  over  man’s  destiny. 
(2)  A venomous  kind  of  snake  found  in  the 
north-east  of  South  America,  one  variety 
possessing  at  its  tail  the  weU-known  rattle. 

LACHINE  RAPIDS,  on  the  St,  Lawrence, 
near  Montreal.  Steamers  avoid  these 
rapids  in  ascending  the  river  by  means  of 
a canal ; but  in  descending,  even  the 
largest  steamers  shoot  the  rapids. 

LACHRYM,®  CHRISTI—”  Tears  of 
Christ  ” — the  name  given  to  the  vine.s 
produced  fi'om  the  vineyards  around  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  They  are  red  or 
white,  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  of  very 
good  bouquet. 

LACORDAIRE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a 

celebrated  French  preacher,  h.  1802,  d. 
1861.  His  training  for  the  law,  and  his 
democratic  ideas,  eminently  fitted  him  to 
appeal  to  the  French  people.  His  thrilling 
discourses  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  will  long 
bo  remembered. 

LACQUER,  varnish  formed  by  dissolving 
lac  in  spirit,  and  coloured,  if  required,  witii 
saffron,  gamboge,  etc.  It  is  applied  to 
metals  to  prevent  the  surface  ta^shing, 
The  Japanese  lacquer  wood  and  papier- 
mach^  ware  by  the  application  of  several 
coats  of  a native  varnish. 

LACTOMETER,  an  instrament  for 
determining  the  proportion  of  cream  in 
milk.  The  simplest  is  a tube  graduated 
to  one-hundredths,  in  which  good  milk, 
after  standing,  would  indicate  12  or  13 
hundredths  of  cream.  Floating  lacto- 
meters are  graduated  in  accordance  with 
tlie  fact  that  the  natural  specific  gravity 
of  good  milk  is  1'029.  Lactometa'S, 
however,  do  not  aid  in  detecting  adulter- 
ation, this  being  only  possible  by  careful 
chemical  analysis. 

LADIES’  MILE,  the  drive  north  of  the 
Serpentine,  Hyde  Park,  London.  Here, 
during  the  season,  the  Coaching  and 
Pour-m-hand  Clubs  meet. 

LA 'DOGA,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe, 
area  7,000  square  miles,  situated  near 
St.  Pefcersbmg,  with  the  River  Neva  a? 
outlet.  In  conjunction  with  manj'-  canab 
it  forms  a valuable  waterway,  beside-f 
giving  employment  to  numbers  of  fisher- 
men on  its  many  islands. 

LADON,  the  hundred-headed,  sleepless 
dragon  appointed  by  Juno  to  guard  the 
apples  in  the  gardens  of  tlie  Hesperides. 

LADYSMITH,  a town  in  the  north  of 
Natal,  South  Africa,  memorable  for  the 
British  defence,  under  General  Wliite, 
against  the  Boer  forces  from  November, 
1899,  to  Psbruarv,  1900,  when  it  was 
relieved  by  General  P.uller. 
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LAFAYETTE,  MARQUIS  DE,  5.  1757, 

d.  1834;  a lYench  general  and  statesman, 
celebrated  alike  in  the  history  of  the 
U nited  States  and  of  France.  He  took  an 
important  part  as  general  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  1777-81.  He 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  French 
Eevolution  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
National  Guards.  His  methods  were  too 
mild  to  please  the  Revolutionary  leaders, 
and  to  save  his  life  he  withdrew  from 
France.  In  1830  he  again  commanded 
the  National  Guards,  and  was  instrumental 
in  placing  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne. 

LA  FONTAINE,  JEAN  DE,  French 
writer ; h.  1621,  d.  1695.  His  Fables  are 
world-famous,  and  place  him  high  among 
the  geniuses  of  his  time,  Moliere,  Racine, 
etc. 

LAGOS,  an  island  oli  the  Slave  Coast, 
West  Africa.  Previous  to  its  occupation 
by  the  British  in  1861  it  was  a great 
slave  market,  but  it  is  now  a great  trading- 
centre;  its  chief  exports  are  palm  oil,  wax, 
and  ivory  ; population  about  30,000. 

LA  HOGUE,  CAPE,  west  of  Cherbourg, 
France.  Near  La  Hogue,  James  II. 
witnessed  the  wrecking  of  his  hopes  in  the 
defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  the  English 
and  Dutch,  1692. 

LAHORE,  a town  near  the  Ravi,  is  an 
important  railway  centre,  and  capital  of 
the  Punjab  ; population  nearly  200,000. 
Near  Lahore  is  the  important  but  dreary 
military  station  of  Mean  Meer. 

LAHIG’S  NEK,  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  the  British  under  General  Colley  by 
the  Boers  in  1881,  is  a defile  in  the 
Drakensberg  Mou  nt  ains  in  N orthern  Natal . 

LAISSEZ  FAIRE,  “Let  things  take 
their  course,”  a term  used  in  political 
economy  to  describe  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition  in  industrial 
enterprises  as  opposed  to  regulation  by 
the  State. 

LAKE  DISTRICT,  the  district  round 
Lakes  Windermere,  Ulleswater,  and  Der- 
w^entwater,  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland  and  Lancashire.  Its  most 
beautiful  lake  and  mountain  scenery  and 
the  many  interesting  associations  with 
the  so-called  Lake  poets — Wordsworth, 
Southey  and  Coleridge — as  well  as  with  the 
Arnolds  and  Ruskin,  make  Ambleside  and 
Keswick  the  head-quarters  of  thousands 
of  tourists  annually. 

LAKE  DWELLHJGS.  Tire  remains  of 
these  dwellings  in  Switzerland  give 
evidence  of  then:  existence  in  the  Stone 
and  Bronze  Ages,  some  thousands  of  years 
ago.  From  the  remains,  they  appear  to 
have  stood  on  piles,  and  to  have  been  the 
homes  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  not 
unacquainted  with  agriculture,  weaving, 
and  ingenious  methods  of  making  tools. 
The  Dish  Crannogs  are  similar,  but  of 
a later  date,  and  were  mainly  intended  for 
defeusive  pmrposes. 

LALLA  ROOKH,  an  Oriental  romance 
by  the  celebrated  Irish  poet,  Tliomas 
Moore,  published  1817.  It  is  a series  of 
four  tales  describing,  with  felicitous  Oriental 
colouring  and  imagery,  how  Lalla  Rookh, 
daughter  of  Aurungzebe,  obtains  her 
princely  lover,  through  meeting  him  in  the 
guLse  of  a minstrel.  For  this  poem 
Moore  received  3,000  guineas  from  Long- 
mans. 

L’ALLE'GRO,  one  of  the  best  of  Milton’s 
earlier  poems.  It  praises  mirth  and  gaiety, 
and  forms  a fitting  companion  to  his 
D Penseroso.” 

LAMAISM,  a form  of  Buddhism, 
established  in  Tibet  about  the  7th  century. 
ORo  head,  both  of  Church  and  State,  is 
called  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  Grand  Lama, 
and  is  considered  by  the  TlbctaiLS  to  bo 
the  tnoarnatlon  of  their  chief  god.  All  the 
other  members  of  the  priesthood  are  called 
lauuxs,  and  hence  the  religion  of  the 


Tibetans  is  known  as  Lamaism,  One 
remarkable  feature  of  their  religion  is  the 
use  of  “ praying  wheels.”  These  are 
cylinders  containing  rolls  of  prayers, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  said  as  often  as 
the  cylinder  is  turned. 

LAMARTINE,  ALPHONSE,  a French 
poet  and  politician,  b.  1790,  d.  1869. 
When  thirty,  he  published  his  “ Medita- 
tions Podtiques,”  which  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  French  authors.  He  took 
a prominent  share  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  His  “ Histoire  des  Girondins” 
is  thought  to  have  precipitated  the  Revol  u- 
tion  of  1848,  which  drove  Louis  Philippe 
from  the  throne. 

LAME,  .CHARLES,  a famous  English 
essayist,  bl  in  London,  1755,  d.  1834,  He 
was  a most  lovable  man,  and  he  devoted 
his  life  to  the  care  of  his  sister  who,  in  a 
fit  of  insanity,  had  killed  her  mother.  He 
spent  thirty-three  years  as  clerk  in  tlie 
service  of  the  Hast  India  Company,  1792- 
1825,  during  which  time  he  published,  in 
conjunction  with  his  unfortunate  sister, 
the  “ Tales  from  Shakespeare,”  still 
highly  prized,  and  commenced  in  the 
London  Magazine  the  delightful  “ Essays 
of  Elia,”  on  which  rests  his  fame  as  an 
author. 

LAMBERT,  JOHN,  b.  Kirkby  Malham, 
Yorks,  1619,  d.  1692  ; was  an  able  general 
in  the  Parliamentary  army,  who  substan- 
tially contributed  towards  the  victories  of 
Marston  Moor,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester. 
He  was  a staunch  Republican,  opposed 
the  movement  for  crowning  Cromwell  as 
king,  and  even  helped  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  Richard  Cromwell.  He  also 
set  himself  against  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  Vi^as  in  consequence 
banished  to  Guernsey,  where  he  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  chiefly  in 
flower-gardening. 

LAMBETH  CONFERENCE,  a meeting 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
from  ail  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  first 
held  in  1867,  and  since  then  once  each 
decade.  It  only  meets  for  consultation, 
its  resolutions  having  no  legal  force. 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  the  city  residence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  situated 
in  Lambeth,  a Metropolitan  borough, 
south  of  the  Thames.  The  budding  dates 
from  the  13th  century  and  contains  a 
valuable  library. 

LAMMAS  DAY,  first  day  of  August.  It 
was  originally  a religious  harvest  festival, 
lammas  meaning  “ loaf  mass  ” — a term 
indicative  of  the  offerings  at  this  festival. 

LAiMAS  LANDS  are  lands  in  England 
over  which  certain  people  have  common 
rights  from  old  Lammas  Day,  August  12, 
to  Lady  Day  in  every  year.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  lands  revert  to 
private  ownership. 

LAMPBLACK,  an  amorphous  form  of 
carbon,  manufactured  by  burning  turpen- 
tine, resins,  and  other  substances,  rich  in 
carbon,  in  chambers  furnished  with  a 
limited  supply  of  air.  The  soot,  collected 
on  blankets,  is  purified,  and  then  used  as 
the  basis  of  printers’  ink,  black  paint, 
etc. 

LAMPREY,  an  eel-like  fish  with  a 
slimy  body,  without  jaws,  paired  fins, 
or  scales,  and  having  the  power  of 
attaching  its  mouth,  lined  with  teeth,  by 
suction  to  fishes  on  which  it  preys.  The 
Romans  used  them  as  food,  and  the  death 
of  Henry  I.  from  a surfeit  of  lampreys 
has  given  them  an  historical  interest. 

LAMPS,  ELECTRIC.  fiee  Electric 

TAghling. 

LANARKSHIRE,  the  busiest  manu- 
facturing and  most  populous  county  of 
Scotland,  i»  situated  round  the  Clyde ; 
hence  Its  name  Clydesdale,  It  contains 
Glasgow,  Hamilton,  and  Airdrie,  all  owing 
their  importance  to  the  rich  coal  and  iron 


fields  of  this  county ; population  about 

1,200,000. 

LANCASHIRE,  which  includes  the 
detached  portion,  Furness,  is  the  busiest 
manufacturing  and  the  most  populous 
county  of  England.  Its  principal  industry 
is  cotton,  and  Manchester,  the  centre  of 
that  industry.  Is  the  most  famous  city  in 
the  world  for  the  trade  in  cotton  goods. 
Besides  Manchester,  the  following  towns 
are  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  : — 
Bolton,  population  178,000;  Oldham, 
140,000  ; Blackburn,  133,000 ; Preston, 
115,000;  Burnley,  102,000;  Rochdale, 
86,000;  Bury,  68,000 ; Ashton,  50,000; 
and  Middleton,  30,000.  But  Lancashire 
does  not  depend  on  cotton  alone.  Its 
manufacture  of  machinery  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Its  famous  seaport,  Liverpool, 
accounts  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  im- 
ports, and  two-fifths  of  the  exports,  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Other  industries,  too, 
are  numerous; — Barrow-in-Finrness  (popu- 
lation 60,000)  is  an  important  iron-manu- 
facturing and  ship-building  town ; St. 
Helens  (90,000)  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant glass-manufacturing  towns  in  the 
kingdom  ; Wigan  (86,000)  has  extensive 
iron  smelting  and  manufacturing  w’orks ; 
Warrington  (68,000)  extensive  mamu- 
factures  of  iron,  soap,  and  leather  ; and 
Widnes  (30,000),  large  alkali  works. 
The  population  of  the  county  exceeds 
4,000,000. 

LANCASTER,  the  county  town  of 
Lancashire,  occupies  an  eminence  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lune,  7 miles  from  the 
sea.  It  has  suffered  in  most  of  the  wars 
carried  on  on  English  ground.  The  old 
castle,  much  strengthened  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  is  now  used  as  a prison ; population 
over  40,000. 

LANCASTER,  HOUSE  OF,  the  descen- 
dants of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  The 
claim  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the 
throne  was  based  on  the  consent  of 
parliament. 

LANCASTER,  JOSEPH,  &.  in  London, 
1778,  d.  in  New  York,  1838  ; an  enthu- 
siastic educationalist,  the  first  to  found 
large  schools  for  poor  children  in  England 
and  to  work  them  on  the  monitorial 
system,  using  the  least  ignorant  to  teach 
the  rest. 

LANCERS,  cavalry  regiments  armed 
with  the  lance.  Tlie  weapon  consists  of 
a shaft  of  ash,  beech,  or  bamboo  several 
feet  in  length,  with  a steel  point  8 or  10 
inches  long.  In  some  continental  armies 
the  shaft  is  of  tubular  steel.  The  use  of 
the  lance  spread  into  Western  Europe 
from  Russia  and  Poland,  was  adopted  by 
the  Prussians  in  1812,  by  the  French  in 
1813,  and  by  the  British  army,  which  now 
includes  six  regiments  of  lancers,  in  1815. 

LANDER,  RICHARD  LEMON,  b.  at 
Truro,  1804,  d.  1834,  was  the  first  African 
explorer  to  trace  out  and  map  the  course 
of  the  Niger.  He  died  of  the  effects  of 
a wound  inflicted  by  natives  while  on  his 
third  expedition, 

LANDES,  THE,  a dreary  expanse  of 
sand  and  marsh  with  patches  of  pasture, 
in  the  south-west  of  France  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  here 
tended,  but  the  former  custom  of  using 
stilts  is  being  abandoned.  Drainage  and 
the  planting  of  trees  are  reclaiming  the 
marshes  and  fixing  the  sand-dunes. 

LANDOR,  ARNOLD  HENRY  SAVAGE, 
b.  at  Florence,  an  English  writer,  artist, 
and  traveller.  His  published  accounts  of 
Ills  travels  in  the  Far  East  brought  him 
into  prominence,  aiid  his  attempt  to 
penetrate  through  Tibet  into  Lbassa  in 
1897,  and  the  account  of  his  capture  and 
tortures  still  further  quickened  publio 
interest.  His  chief  works  are ; “ Alone 
with  the  Hairy  Ainu,” — an  account  of  hia 
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Journeys  in  YeKzo  and  the  Kurile  Islands — 
and  “ In  the  Forbidden  I/and.” 

LANDOR,  WALTER  SAVAGE,  &.  at 
Warwick,  1775,  d.  1864,  a great  master  of 
English  prose.  His  impulsive  disposition 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  Rugby  and 
Oxford,  and  in  1808  he  raised  a band  of 
volunteers  to  oppose  Napoleon  in  Spain. 
He  married  unwisely,  and  lived  his  last 
years  in  Florence.  His  “ Imaginary 
Conversations  ” contains  much  noble 
prose  of  classical  correctness. 

LANDSEER,  SIR  EDWIN,  6.  in  London, 
1802,  d,  1873,  an  eminent  English  animal 
painter,  who,  like  Millais,  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  wliilst  still  a youth.  Among 
his  most  popular  works  are  “ High  Life 
and  Low  Life,”  “ Dignity  and  Impudence,” 
“ The  Challenge,”  and  the  famous  lions 
of  the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar 
Square. 

LAND’S  END,  a granite  promontory, 
100  feet  high,  forming  the  most  westerly 
point  of  England.  The  Longships  Light- 
house is  a mile  distant  from  the  headland. 

LANDSTURM,  a section  of  the  German 
army  reserve  enrolled  exclusively  for 
home  defence.  It  consists  of  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  45  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  regular  army  or  to  the 
reserves.  The  force  is  called  out  only  in 
case  of  threats  of  invasion. 

LANDTAG,  the  name  given  to  the 
Parliament  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  certain 
other  German  States. 

LANDWEHR,  a force  of  the  army 
reserve  in  Germany  and  Austria,  consist- 
ing of  those  men  who  have  served  a con- 
tinuous period  with  the  colours,  and  have 
also  assembled  for  annual  drills  during  an 
additional  period  in  the  First  Reserve. 
Five  years  are  spent  in  the  first  class  of 
the  Landwehr,  and  service  continues  in 
the  second  class  until  the  age  of  39.  In 
case  of  war  the  various  army  corps  are 
brought  up  to  war  strength  by  drawing 
on  the  reserve  and  Landw'elrr. 

LANE,  EDWARD  WILLIAM,  5.  at 
Hereford,  1801,  d.  1876,  the  most  notable 
Arabic  scholar  that  England  has  produced. 
He  was  the  first  to  produce  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  his 
Arabic  Lexicon,  a work  of  many  years-  of 
laboiu’.  has  a European  reputation.  His 
works  include  “ Account  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Modern  Egypt.” 

LANFRANC,  6.  about  1005,  d.  1089, 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  He  was  an  Italian,  and 
was  educated  at  Pavia.  He  became  Prior 
of  a monastery  founded  by  the  Conqueror 
at  Caen,  and  accompanied  him  to  England, 
where  he  was  raised  to  the  primacy. 

LANG,  ANDREW,  6.  at  Selkirk,  1844  ; 
a literary  critic  and  writer  of  versatile 
talents.  He  has  distinguished  himself  in 
many  branches  of  literature,  including 
poems,  ballads,  fairy  tales,  novels,  and 
biographies,  in  addition  to  numerous 
articles  in  magazines  and  translations 
from  the  Classics. 

LANGLAJH),  WILLIAM,  an  English 
poet  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  about 
1340-1400.  His  great  work  is  “ Piers 
Plowman,”  an  alliterative  poem  deal- 
ing with  the  social  grievances  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  England,  and 
attacking  the  clergy  for  their  laxity  and 
dishonesty. 

LANGTON,  STEPHEN,  b.  about  1150, 
d.  1228,  was  nominated  by  Pope  Innocent 
III._  to  the  Archbishopi'ic  of  Canterbury 
against  the  will  of  King  John.  He  took 
a leading  part  in  the  movement  by  which 
the  Barons  gained  the  Magna  Charta. 

_ LANSDOWNE,  HENRY  CHARLES, 
MARQUIS  OF,  b.  1845.  After  holding 
various  offices  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
was  appointed  Governor  General  of 
Canada  in  1883,  and  five  years  later 
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] became  Viceroy  of  India.  As  a Liberal 
IJnionLst  he  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  in  the  third  ministry  of 
Lord  Salisbury  in  1895.  and  became 
Foreign  Secretary  in  1900.  This  latter 
office  he  held  until  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  December,  1905.  His 
administration  of  the  office  was  marked 
chiefly  by  an  Anglo-Japanese  Agreement. 
1902,  and  its  renewal,  with  fresh  stipula- 
tions, in  1905  ; also  by  an  Anglo-French 
Agreement.  1904.  His  policy  won  the 
approval  of  the  whole  nation. 

LAOCOONj  a priest  of  Neptune,  at  Troy, 
was  destroyed,  according  to  the  legend, 
with  his  two  sons  by  two  huge  serpents, 
beca.use  he  angered  Minerva  by  warning 
his  fellow-countrymen  against  the  device 
of  the  wooden  home  (See  Troy). 

LAPIS  LAZULL  a beautiful  mineral 
of  azure  colour  used  in  mo.saics.  It 
consists  of  a silicate  of  alumina  with  a 
small  percentage  of  iron  and  lime.  Ultra- 
marine  was  at  one  time  obtained  as  a 
pigment  from  this  stone. 

LAPLACE,  PIERRE  SIMON  DE,  a 
renowmed  French  Scientist,  b.  1749,  d.  1827. 
He  rose  from  humble  circumstances  to 
a higli  position  in  scientific  circles  in  Paris, 
making  his  mark  particularly  in  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  astronom- 
ical and  physical  science.  He  formulated 
the  famous  Nebular  Hjrpothesis  in  his 
“ Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde.” 

LAPLAND,  a region  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Scandinavia,  and  extending 
eastward  to  the  White  Sea.  The  Lapps, 
a race  of  little  people  of  great  endurance, 
are  hospitable  but  not  cleanly.  The 
“ mountain  Lapps  ” are  virile  and  ener- 
getic, and  employ  the  reindeer  as  a 
domestic  animal ; the  “ sea  Lapps  ” are 
an  impoverished  folk  who  live  by  fishing. 

LA  PLATA,  RIO  DE,  the  es'tuary  of 
the  South  American  rivers  Parana  and 
Uruguay,  is  rendered  difficult  of  navigation 
by  a prevalent,  squally  v/ind  known  as  the 
pamperos.  Monte  Video,  on  the  north 
side,  has  good  harboiuage,  but  Buenos 
A3rres  is  difficult  to  reach. 

LAPUTA.  Swift’s  “ Travels  into  several 
remote  nations  of  the  World  ” describes 
Gulliver’s  Voyage  to  Lapula.  an  imaginary 
island  peopled  by  philosophers  and  men 
of  science.  In  this  way  the  great  satirist 
attacked  Newton  and  the  Royal  Society. 

LARCH,  a deciduous,  cone-bearing  tree 
found  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  yields  a 
resinous  wood  valuable  in  ship-building. 
Turpentine  and  gum  are  obtained  from  it, 
and  its  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 

LARES  (-es),  the  Roman  deities  who 
presided  over  the  household  and  public 
places  as  their  protectors,  if  properly 
respected  and  propitiated.  The  hearth 
typified  the  altar  to  the  Lares,  and  was 
considered  a sacred  emblem  of  home  life. 

LA  ROCHELLE,  a seaport  of  France, 
midway  between  Nantes  and  Bordeaux. 
It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries;  popula- 
tion 20,000. 

LARVA,  the  name  applied  to  the  first 
stage  of  development  in  an  insect  after  it 
has  emerged  from  the  egg ; thus,  the  cater- 
pillar is  the  larva  of  butterflies  and  motlis. 

LASCAR,  a term  in  Hindustani  for 
a camp-follower,  but  now  used  to  denote 
the  natives  employed  on  large  British 
ships  that  visit  Eastern  ports.  They  are 
good  sailors,  of  a quiet  disposition,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  are  Mohammedans. 

LASSO,  a rope,  often  made  of  hide,  with 
a running  noose,  used  by  ranchmen  in 
Mexico  and  on  the  pampas  of  South 
America.  The  lasso  is  attached  to  the 
saddle,  and  the  rider,  by  a dexterous  cast, 
flings  the  noose  over  the  head  of  the  horse 
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or  ox,  and  brings  it  to  the  ground  half 
strangled. 

LAS  PALMAS,  the  chief  town  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
east shores  of  Grand  Canary.  The  town 
enjoys  considerable  trade,  and  is  coming 
into  prominence  as  a health  resort ; 
population  exceeds  44.500. 

LATAKI'A  (formerly  Laodicea),  a sea- 
port of  Syria,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
to  Cyprus,  50  miles  south  of  Antioch.  The 
harbour  is  choked  with  sand,  but  an  ex- 
port trade  is  carried  on  in  Latakia  tobacco, 
which  grows  on  the  hills  behind  the  town ; 
population  10,000. 

LATERAN,  'I'K  E,  a palace  in  Rome, 
originally  named  from  the  Roman  family 
Lateranus.  Till  the  14th  century  the 
Lateran  was  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Pope.  Adjoining  the  palace  is  the  famous 
church,  Lateran,  Saint  John,  "the  mother 
and  head  of  all  churches  ” in  Rome. 

LATIMER,  HUGH,  b.  at  Thurcaston, 
Leicester,  1488,  d.  1555,  a Protestant 
marttrr.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Worcester  by  Henry  ATII.,  but  resigned 
the  office  to  preach  and  to  tend  the  poor. 
He  was  an  outspoken  man  of  lovable 
disposition,  and  a greater  preacher  than 
theologian.  He  perished  at  the  stake  with 
Ridley  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

LATITUDE  is  distance  north  or  south 
of  the  equator  expressed  in  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds.  The  distance  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole  is  divided  into 
ninety  equal  part.s  called  degrees.  Many 
methods  of  finding  the  latitude  of  a place 
ai'e  employed,  the  most  common  being 
the  observation  of  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  star  above  the  horizon,  which  gives 
the  latitude. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS,  the  name  given 
to  themselves  by  the  ilormons. 

LAUD,  WILLIAM,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  b.  at  Reading,  1573,  d.  1615. 
During  the  period  of  his  autocracy,  Charles 
I.  carried  out  the  directions  of  Laud  in 
church  matters  and  enforced  them  through 
the  Court  of  Hish  Commis-sion.  Laud’s 
attachment  to  High  Church  principles  and 
his  attempt  to  impose  the  English  litiurgy 
on  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  arous^ 
opposition,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  a Bill 
of  Attainder  passed  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, against  the  wishes  of  the  King  and 
the  Lords. 

LAUGHING  GAS,  or  nitrous  oxide,  is 
used  as  an  ana?sthetic  in  dentistry  and 
minor  surgical  operations.  It  produces 
temporary  insensibility,  during  which  some 
patients  laugh  or  erv  hystericallv. 

LAURENCE,  SAINT,  a Christian  martyr 
of  Spain,  who  wms  burnt  to  death  on  a grid- 
iron during  the  Valerian  peisecutions. 

LAURIER,  SIR  WILFRID,  b.  at  St. 
Lin,  Quebec,  1841  ; the  first  French 
Canadian  to  become  premier  of  the 
Dominion.  He  began  Ids  political  career 
in  1871  as  a member  of  the  Quebec 
Provincial  Parliament.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  and 
soon  took  a prominent  position,  his  great 
powers  of  oratory  gaining  for  him  the 
title  of  " Silver-tongued  Lanrier.”  As 
Premier,  a position  he  attained  in  1896, 
his  policy  has  been  marked  by  loyalty  to 
Great  Britain,  as  evidenced  by  his  tariff 
legislation  of  1897,  which  gave  our 
country  preferential  treatment,  and  by 
the  prompt  despatch  of  Canadian  troops 
to  South  Africa  in  the  Boer  War. 

LAUSANNE,  near  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Geneva,  has  Ouchy  as  its  lake- 
side port.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of 
the  labours  of  Gibbon  the  historian; 
population  over  36,000. 

LAVA  is  the  molten  matter  which  is3ue,s 
from  volcanoes.  The  surface  lava  has 
a porous  appeivrance  due  to  the  escape  of 
gases,  but  at  a depth  below  the  surface 
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is  is  compressed  and  glassy,  PumJes 
stone  is  the  lava-froth  of  the  surface. 
Examples  of  the  cooling  of  lava  In  curious 
columnar  forms  are  seen  in  Pingal’s  Cave 
and  the  Giant’s  Causeway. 

LAVOISIER,  ANTOINE  LAURENT,  the 
originator  of  modern  chemistry,  h.  in 
Paris,  1743,  executed  1794.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  that  combustion  was  a form 
of  chemical  action  due  to  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  other  elements.  As  a holder  of 
government  ofSces  he  fell  a victim  to  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

LAW,  JOHN,  financier,  &.  at  Edinburgh, 
1671,  d.  1729.  His  scheme  for  a paper 
currency  of  bank  notes  was  rejected  in 
Scotland,  but  was  phenomenally  successful 
in  Paris,  where  Law  won  the  support  of  the 
Regent  Orleans.  An  enterprise  which 
became  famous  under  the  name  of  the 
" Mississippi  Scheme  ” proved  his  ruin. 
Law  was  driven  from  Prance  and  his 
estates  forfeited. 

LAW,  WILLIAM,  h.  at  Kingsdiffe, 
Northamptonshire,  1686,  d.  1761  ; a con- 
troversial and  devotional  writer.  His 
“ Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy  Life 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  works  of  devotion  in  the  English 
language  ; this,  together  with  his  “ Treatise 
of  Christian  Perfection,”  and  the  influence 
he  exercised  over  the  Wesleys  and  other 
young  men,  gave  a great  impetus  to  the 
religious  revival  of  the  period. 

LAWRENCE,  SIR  HENRY,  h.  in  Ceylon, 
3806,  d.  at  Lucknow,  1857.  He  served  in 
the  Afghan  and  Sikh  Wars  and  became 
Commissioner  of  Oudh.  He  was  killed  by 
a shell  during  the  memorable  defence  of 
the  Residency  at  Lucknow  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  Lawrence  Military  Asylums 
in  India  form  a most  fitting  memorial  to 
this  great  soldier  and  his  brother, 

LAWRENCE,  JOHN,  LORD,  h.  1811, 
d.  1879,  brother  of  the  above,  entered  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  in  1829,  and  became 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  disturbed 
province  of  the  Punjab  in  1853.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857  he 
enlisted  the  support  of  the  Sikhs  and  sent 
a large  contingent  to  the  aid  of  our  troops 
at  Delhi,  besides  despatching  a number  of 
heavy  guns  for  the  siege  of  that  city,  thus 
contributing  largely  to  the  success  of  our 
arms.  He  became  Governor-General  of 
India  in  1863,  and  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  peerage. 

LAWRENCE,  MRS.  PETHICK,  a leader 
of  the  militant  sufEragists.  and  treasurer 
of  the  Woman’s  Social  and  Political  Union; 
editor  with  her  husband  of  the  suffragist 
paper.  “ Votes  for  Women.” 

LAWRENCE,  SIR  THOMAS,  6.  at 
Eristol,  1769,  d,  1830,  a famous  portrait 
painter.  He  had  the  support  of  George  III., 
became  the  most  fashionable  portrait 
painter  of  his  day,  and  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

LAYARD,  SIR  AUSTEN  HENRY 

h.  at  Paris,  1817,  d.  1894,  was  a famous 
archaeologist.  In  1845  he  undertook,  at 
his  own  expense,  extensive  explorations 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveli,  and  made 
valuable  discoveries  which  he  described 
in  “Nineveh  and  its  Remains”  and 
“ Monuments  of  Nineveh.”  The  famous 
Assyrian  bulls  from  the  palace  of  Sardana- 
palus  were  presented  by  him  to  the  British 
Museum.  He  also  rendered  good  service 
to  his  country  as  British  Ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  1877-80. 

LAZZARONI,  a low  cla.s3  of  Neapolitans 
without  settled  homes  or  occupation,  and 
named  after  Lazarus,  the  beggar  of  the 
parable,  or  from  tlie  Hospital  of  Saint 
Lazaras  where  they  sought  relief. 

LEAD,  a heavy,  malleable  metal  of 
great  commercial  value.  It  Is  particu- 
larly useful  for  gas  and  water  pipes  and 
for  roofing.  Solder,  type-metal  and  pew- 


ter ars  alloys  of  lead.  The  osldss  of  Isad, 
litharge,  red  lead  and  white  lead  are  used 
by  painters  and  plumbers,  and  sugar  of 
lead  is  used  medicinally.  Lead  poisoning 
is  an  insidious  evil  almost  unavoidable  by 
workers  in  lead,  because  its  effects  are 
cumulative.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  the 
best  preventive,  and  meals  should  never 
be  eaten  in  the  work-room. 

LEAMINGTON,  a fashionable  health- 
resort  of  Warvicksbire,  noted  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  mineral  springs.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Learn,  2 miles  from 
Warwick.  Winter  is  the  season  of  Leam- 
ington ; population  nearly  30,000. 

LEANDER.  See  Hero. 

LEATHER,  the  prepared  hides  or  skins 
of  animals.  The  hides,  imported  in  great 
quantities  from  South  America,  Australia 
and  the  Cape,  are  cleansed,  cleared  of  hair, 
stretched,  then  tanned  by  soaking  in  a 
strong  astringent  solution,  as  of  oak  bark 
or  nut  galls.  The  leather  is  then  pounded 
or  rubbed,  and  softened  with  oils.  Morocco 
leather,  originally  made  from  goat-skin, 
roan  leather  from  sheep-skin,  and  Russia 
leather  from  calf-skin  with  a dressing  of 
the  odorous  oil  of  birch-bark,  have  special 
preparations. 

LEBANON,  two  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Syria,  north  of  Palestine. 
Its  famous  cedars  are  still  worthy  of  their 
reputation.  Mount  Hermon,  the  highest 
point  of  Lebanon,  is  snow-clad  and  reaches 
a height  of  10,500  feet. 

LECKY,  WILLIAM  HARTPOLE,  6. 
at  Dublin,  1838,  d.  1904,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  historians  of  the  19th  century. 
His  reputation  rests  on  his  “ History  of 
European  Morals,”  his  “ History  of  the 
Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ration- 
alism in  Europe,”  and  his  “ History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 

LEE,  ROBERT  EDWARD,  6.  1807, 
d.  1870,  the  able  leader  of  the  Confederate 
troops  in  the  American  Civil  War.  Only 
the  diminishing  resources  of  the  South  and 
the  increasing  resources  of  the  North 
caused  his  generalship  to  be  unavailing. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  States  Military 
Academy  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  he  had  seen  service  in  Mexico. 

LEECH,  JOHN,  5.  1817,  d.  1864,  a 
famous  “ Punch  ” artist  and  illustrator. 
He  was  a schoolfellow  of  Thackeray  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  his  colleague  on  the 
staff  of  Punch.  His  political  cartoons,  and 
humorous  sketches  in  that  paper,  greatly 
added  to  its  reputation,  and  form  one  of  its 
most  valuable  series  of  contributions.  His 
illustrations  in  “ Hood’s  Comic  Annual  ” 
and  Dickens’  “ Comic  History  of  England” 
are  famous. 

LEECHES,  blood  sucking,  worm-like 
creatures,  one  variety  being  particularly 
notable  for  its  medicinal  uses.  The 
medicinal  leech  is  found  occasionally  in 
British  ponds,  but  the  principal  supplies 
come  from  the  marshes  of  Prance.  The 
leech-gatherer  wades  into  the  water  and 
allows  the  leeches  to  attach  themselves  to 
his  legs.  The  practice  of  leeching  was  very 
common  formerly,  and  is  still  used  on 
occasions  to  reduce  inflammation.  See 
Med.  Diet. 

LEEDS,  a busy  manufacturing  city  on 
the  Aire,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
noted  especially  for  its  woollen  industry. 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  formerly  one  of 
the  constituent  colleges  of  Victoria 
University,  obtained  a Charter  in  1904, 
and  is  now  known  as  Leeds  University. 
The  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  with  its 
grounds  on  the  outskirts  of  Leeds,  were 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  late  Colonel 
North.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  THE,  a British 
Colony  in  tho  West  Indies.  See  West 
Indian  Possessions,  page  878. 

LEGAL  TENDER.  See  Com.  Diet. 


Lei. 

LE#ATE,  a ambagsador,  who,  on 
particular  missions,  is  empowered  to  act 
with  almost  full  papal  authority.  The 
powers  of  a legate  were  usually  conferred 
upon  the  ArchWshops  of  Canterbury  before 
the  Reformation,  the  presence  of  foreign 
legates  in  England  being  repugnant  to  the 
nation. 

LEGEND.  1.  At  first  this  was  the 
title  of  the  book  containing  the  lessons 
appointed  to  be  read  daily  in  the  early 
church.  Later  tire  term  was  applied  to 
a collection  of  the  lives  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  remarkable  stories  concern- 
ing them.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  “ Golden  Legend,”  translated  into 
English  by  Caxton,  and  printed  by  him  in 
1483.  As  much  that  was  recorded  in 
these  collections  was  pure  invention,  the 
term  legend  gradually  came  to  be  applied 
to  any  fiction  that  claimed  to  be  the  truth. 
2.  The  superscription  round  the  head  of 
a coin  or  medal. 

LEGHORN,  an  important  seaport  of 
Italy  and  a strong  naval  station,  15  miles 
south  of  Pisa.  It  exports  straw  hats,  silks, 
wine  and  dried  fruits  ; population  100,000. 

LEGION,  in  ancient  Rome  a body  of 
troops,  numbering  from  3,000  to  6,000  at 
various  times.  At  first  it  consisted  solely 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  was  divided  into 
maniples  of  60  foot  soldiers  with  two  cen- 
turions and  a standard-bearer,  the  younger 
men  in  battle  forming  the  front  line  with 
the  veterans  at  the  back.  In  the  first 
century  B.C.,  foreign  auxiliaries  were 
admitted  and  the  legion  became  a self- 
contained  unit  resembling  an  army 
corps. 

LEGION  OP  HONOUR,  a French  order 
established  in  1802  by  Napoleon  to  reward 
distinguished  military  and  civil  service. 
The  honour  is  now  conferred  as  a distinc- 
tion upon  foreigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen, 
and  the  number  of  members  is  limited 
to  30,000.  The  decoration  consists  of  a 
white  enamelled  star  of  five  rays,  sus- 
pended by  a scarlet  watered-silk  ribbon, 
and  on  it  is  inscribed,  Republique  Frangaise^ 
1870.  and  Honneur  et  Patrie. 

LEGITIMISTS,  supporters  of  the  older 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  during  the 
revolutions  in  France  in  the  19th  century. 
Louis  Philippe,  the  representative  of  the 
younger  or  Orleanist  branch,  gained  the 
throne  from  Charles  X.  in  the  revolution 
of  1830.  The  two  branches,  however, 
united  in  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris  after  the  Republic  of  1871 
was  firmly  established.  

LEIBNITZ,  GOTTFRIED  WILHELM 
VON,  b.  at  Leipsic,  1646,  d.  1716,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  German  philosophers  and 
mathematicians.  After  seeing  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  method  of  “ Fluxions,”  he 
invented  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  study  of  comparative  philology,  col- 
lecting words  and  phrases  from  many 
languages  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

LEICESTER,  the  county-town  of  Leices- 
tershire, one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England.  It  has  important  hosiery,  boot 
and  lace  industries.  (For  population,  etc., 
see  p.  902.) 

LEICESTER,  EARL  OP,  b.  1531,  d. 
1588,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  a younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. The  suspicious  death  of  his 
wife,  Amy  Robsart,  forms  a dramatic 
episode  in  Scott’s  “ Kenilworth.”  He 
was  not  successful  as  a military  leader 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  land  forces  at 
Tilbury  in  the  year  of  the  Armada. 

LEICHHARDT,  FRIEDRICH,  b.  1818, 
near  Berlin,  an  Australian  explorer  who 
published  excellent  records  of  his  travels 
in  Northern  Queensland.  He  probably 
lost  bis  life  in  a journey  across  Cape  York 
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fenlnsala  in  1848,  no  news  was  iieard 
of  him  aftsr  April  of  that  year. 

LEIGHTON,  FEEDSEICK,  LOSB,  5. 
at  Scarborough,  1830,  d.  1896,  one  of  the 
foremost  British  painters  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. He  travelled  and  studied  on  the 
continent,  developing  remarkable  power 
as  a colourist  and  designer.  In  1878  he 
became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  office 
did  more  to  add  dignity  and  bring  pros- 
perity to  this  Society  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

LEIGHTON,  ROBERT.  &.  about  1611, 
d.  1684,  a Scottish  divine  whose  life  and 
writings  revealed  a remarkable  saintli- 
ness of  character.  He  was  appointed 
against  his  wish  to  the  See  of  Glasgow, 
from  which  he  retired  after  vain  attempts 
to  justify  episcopal  government  in  the 
eyes  of  Scotsmen.  After  his  death  was 
published  his  “ Rules  and  Instructions 
for  a Holy  Life." 

LEINSTER,  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  of  the  fom*  provinces  of  Ireland, 
occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
island.  Dublin,  the  Irish  capital,  is  in 
Leinster,  and  the  chief  ports  are  Dundalk, 
Drogheda,  Kingstown,  and  Wexford. 

lEIPSIO,  an  important  city  in  Saxony, 
100  miles  south-west  of  Berlin,  has  a great 
printing  and  book-binding  industry,  and 
ite  university  and  conservatohe  of  music 
have  a great  reputation.  Here,  in  the 
“ Battle  of  the  Nations,”  in  1813,  an  allied 
force  of  Prussians,  Austrians  and  Russians 
succeeded  in  defeating  Napoleon  ; popula- 
tion about  485,000. 

LEITH,  a seaport  adjoining  Edinburgh, 
with  an  important  Baltic  trade  in  grain 
and  timber,  and  a large  export  trade  in  coal, 
cotton  and  iron.  It  has  large  flour  mills, 
distilleries,  breweries,  engineering  and 
chemical  works ; population  about  75,000. 

LELAND,  JOHN,  5.  in  London,  1506, 
d.  1552.  After  travelling  on  the  continent 
he  became  chaplain  and  librarian  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  received  the  title  of 
royal  antiquary.  He  spent  six  years  in 
searching  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories  and  colleges 
for  material  illustrating  the  history  and 
archsEology  of  England  and  Wales,  but 
died  before  completing  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  his  treasures.  Most  of 
his  collection  was  placed  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

LELY,  Sm  PETER,  &.  1613,  in  West- 
phalia, d.  1680,  in  London,  a portrait 
painter  who  had  as  patrons  Charles  I., 
Cromwell  and  Charles  11.  Por  the  latter 
monarch  he  painted  the  well-known 
“ Court  Beauties,”  now  exhibited  at 
Hampton  Court. 

LEMBERG,  a trading  city  of  Galicia, 
in  Austria,  the  seat  of  an  Armenian,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a Greek  Archbishopric. 
The  Jews  form  a third  of  the  population  ; 
they  manage  the  great  fairs  and  control 
the  transit  trade  of  the  city. 

LEMON,  a fruit  of  the  same  order  as  the 
orange  and  lime,  w^hich  it  resembles.  It  is 
widely  cultivated  in  Southern  Europe. 
Its  juice,  containing  citric  acid,  is  anti- 
scorbutic and  makes  a wholesome  and 
refreshing  drink.  Its  rind,  when  candied, 
is  used  in  cakes  and  puddings,  and  from 
the  oil  extracted  from  it  a flavouring 
known  as  essence  of  lemon  is  obtained. 
Salt-of-Lemon  is  a chemical  product  of 
potash  not  related  in  any  way  to  the 
fruit. 

^ LENA,  a great  river  of  eastern  Siberia, 
rising  near  Lake  Baikal.  After  a course 
of  2,800  miles  it  enters  its  delta  and  flows 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  frozen  for 
more  than  half  the  year,  but  its  basin 
furnishes  an  invaluable  network  of  water- 
ways in_  a district  rich  in  minerals. 
Yakutsk  is  the  chief  town  on  its  banks. 


LENSES  are  plates  of  transparent 
material,  glass  of  pebble,  whose  curved 
surface  causes  the  rays  of  light  that  pass 
through  them  to  converge  or  diverge, 
thus  producing  a decrease  or  increase  in 
the  apparent  size  of  the  objects  viewed. 
Ten  varieties  of  lenses  may  be  obtained 
by  combining  convex,  plane  and  concave 
surfaces,  the  well-known  magnifying  or 
microscopic  lens  having  two  convex 
surfaces.  In  a camera  it  is  essential  that 
the  image  produced  by  a lens  should  be 
well  defined,  Rays  of  light,  however, 
entering  the  lens  near  the  centre  do  not 
coincide  exactly  with  those  that  enter  near 
the  edge ; hence  arises  the  use  of  the 
circular  stop  in  the  photographic  camera 
to  restrict  the  area  of  the  lens.  The 
unequal  refraction  of  light  in  single  lenses 
gives  rise  to  colour  bands,  which  may  be 
obviated  by  the  use  of  a combination  of 
lenses,  which  are  then  known  as  achro- 
matic lenses. 

LENT,  a penitential  period  of  forty  days 
observed  in  the  Christian  Church  as  a time 
of  preparation  for  Easter.  The  first  day  of 
Lent,  or  Ash  Wednesday,  is  observed  with 
great  solem.nlty  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Sundays  are  not  included  in 
the  fast.  The  festival  of  mi-careme,  or 
mid-lent,  is  observed  on  the  Continent  as 
a relief  from  the  rigoum  of  the  long  period 
of  abstinence. 

LENTHALL,  WILLIAM,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  became  famous 
by  his  refusal  to  teU  the  King  whether  any 
of  the  “ Five  Members”  were  present  or 
not.  When  the  Long  Parliament  re- 
assembled after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
he  resumed  his  office  as  Speaker,  and 
favoured  the  Restoration. 

LEO,  POPE,  surnamed  “ The  Great,” 
occupied  the  papal  chair  440-461.  In  his 
time  the  invasions  of  the  Huns  under 
Attila  threatened  Rome,  and  it  was  due 
to  his  interposition  that  the  danger  was 
warded  off  from  the  city.  He  was  not, 
however,  equally  successful  in  dealing  with 
Genseric,  a Vandal  chief,  by  whom,  in  455, 
Rome  was  sacked. 

LEOERIC,  Eari  of  Mercia  in  the  11th 
century.  Through  his  influence  with 
the  Witan,  Edward  the  Confessor  was 
elected  king.  He  is  closely  associated  with 
the  traditions  of  Coventry  as  the  husband 
of  Lady  Godiva.  (See  Godiva,  Lady). 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  &.  at  Vinci,  near 
Florence,  1452,  d.  1519.  He  was  a gifted 
artist,  a sculptor,  architect,  mathematician 
and  engineer,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  true  versatility  of  genius. 
His  most  famous  painting  is  a fresco,  “ The 
Last  Supper,”  on  the  walls  of  the  Convent 
of  Santa  Maria,  in  Milan,  and  this,  despite 
its  ruinous  condition,  remains  one  of  the 
world’s  masterpieces. 

LEONIDAS.  See  Thermopylae. 
LEOPOLD  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians,  1831- 
65.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Francis, 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  His  sister,  Maria 
Louisa,  was  the  mother  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  his  brother  Ernest  was  the  father  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  For  thi'ee  months, 
in  1830,  he  occupied  the  throne  of  Greece, 
but  he  abdicated  it  and  accepted  the 
Belgian  kingdom,  which  he  ruled  with 
remarkable  wisdom  and  firmness  for 
thirty-four  years. 

LEPANTO,  a small  seaport  on  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  now  of  little  importance 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  destruction,  in  1571, 
of  the  Ottoman  fleet  of  200  galleys  and 
60  other  vessels  by  the  combined  fleets  of 
the  Christian  States  around  the 
Mediterranean. 

LEPROSY.  Med.  Bid. 

LE  SAGE,  ALAIN  RENE,  6.  1668,  d. 
1747,  a French  dramatist  and  novelist 
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who  first  attracted  pabhe  atcenuon  by  a 
drama,  “ Turcaret,”  in  which  he  attacked 
the  impositions  of  the  ” farmers-general  ” 
of  taxes.  Els  greatest  work,  “ Gil  Bias,” 
has  given  him  a place  among  the  best  of 
novelists. 

LESLIE,  DAVID,  a famous  Scottish 
general  who  served  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  fought  for  the  Parliamen- 
tarians at  Marston  Moor.  He  opposed 
Cromwell  after  Charles  II.  signed  the 
League  and  Covenant,  but  was  decisively 
beaten  at  Dunbar,  1650,  and  after  the 
Battle  of  Worcester  was  taken  prisoner. 
At  the  restoration  he  was  made  a peer 
with  the  title  Lord  Newark,  and  was 
awarded  a pensio.n.  He  died  in  1682. 

LESSSPS,  FERDINAND  DE,  5.  1805,  d. 
1894,  a great  French  engineer,  who  designed 
and  superintended  the  constraction  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  1859-69.  His  scheme  for 
cutting  a canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  led  to  a financial  collapse,  for 
which  de  Lesseps,  being  held  to  be  partly 
responsible,  was  condemned  in  his  old  age 
to  a term  of  imprisonment,  which,  however, 
was  not  carried  into  effect. 

LESSEPS,  JACQUES  DE,  a grandson  of 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  the  second  man  to 
cross  the  Channel  from  France  to  England 
by  aeroplane.  He  started  his  flight  at 
Les  Barraques,  near  Calais,  and ' ended 
it  In  a meadow  about  three  miles  east 
of  Dover,  within  35  minutes.  May  21st, 
1910. 

LESSING,  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM,  &. 

1729,  d.  1781,  one  of  the  first  of  German 
writers  to  forsake  the  French  school  of 
thought  and  the  French  style,  and  to  reflect 
German  ideals  and  national  sentiments. 
His  “ Laocoon  ” is  a brilliant  essay  in  art 
criticism,  his  “ Nathan  the  Wise  ” is  a 
didactic  drama,  whilst  his  pungent 
theological  writings  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Biblical  criticism  in  Ger- 
many. “ Emilia  Gulotti  ” is  considered  hia 
best  tragedy, 

LETHE  is,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
river  of  Hades,  w’hose  waters  confer  upon 
the  “ shades  ” passing  to  the  Elysian 
Fields  forgetfulness  of  their  earthly  ills. 

LETTERS,  or  epistles,  whether  of  a 
private  or  public  kind,  have  at  various 
times  reached  a literary  excellence  that 
has  secured  for  them  a place  in  literature. 
The  epistles  of  Cicero  on  philosopffical 
questions,  and  those  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
infant  churches,  occupy  a high  place 
among  the  best  of  vTitings.  The  18th 
century  was  an  age  of  letter  writers  in 
England  and,  amongst  others.  Pope, 
Swift,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Horace  Walpole 
are  especially  noteworthy,  whilst  among 
later  writers,  Shelley,  Bjrron,  and  Keats 
showed  a facility  in  prose  that  rivals  their 

gift  of  poesy.  

LETTEES  DE  CACHET,  sealed  warrants 
issued  by  the  French  kings  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  authorising  the 
arrest  of  individuals  who  might  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  State,  and  tiieir  detention 
in  prison  without  a trial. 

LEVANT,  the  eastern  portion  of  tlio 
Mediterranean  and  the  coast  regions  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 

LEVANTER,  the  prevailing  summer 
wind  off  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Africa, 

LEVEE,  a ceremonial  morning  reception 
held  by  the  sovereign  or  his  representative. 
The  function  differs  from  a drawing-room 
in  the  circumstance  that  only  gentlemen 
are  present  at  a king’s  lev6e,  while  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  to 
a drawing-room, 

LEVER,  CHARLES  JAMES, 6.  at  Dublin, 
1806,  d.  1872,  the  popular  Irish  novelist, 
was  educated  as  a doctor  in  Dublin,  and, 
turning  to  literature,  wrote  ” Harry 
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Lorrequer  ” and  “ Charles  O’Malley,”  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  His  books  abound  in 
rollicking  good  humour  and  adventure. 
He  ^ent  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of 
his  hfe  in  the  Enslish  consular  service. 

LEVERRIER,  tJRBAIN,  b.  1811,  d.  1877, 
an  eminent  French  astronomer,  who  shares 
with  the  English  astronomer,  Adams,  the 
honour  of  discovering  the  planet  Neptune 
from  observations  of  the  variations  in  the 
length  of  a revolution  of  Uranus.  This 
discovery,  a remarkable  triumph  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy,  forms  one  of  the 
greatest  conurmations  of  the  appUcation 
of  the  Laws  of  Gravitation  to  the  Solar 
System.  

LEVITES,  THE,  a Jewish  tribe 
descended  from  Levi,  the  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah.  To  this  tribe  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  the  priestly  ministrations 
and  sacred  oflBces  of  the  Temple.  The 
tribe  numbered  40,000  in  the  time  of  David, 
but  after  the  captivity  only  forty  could  be 
gathered  together.  As  a separate  caste 
the  Levites  seem  to  have  disappeared  after 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Palestine. 

LEWES.  the  county-town  of  Sussex,  is 
a market  town  and  a railway  junction  of 
some  importance.  Near  Lewes,  Henry  III. 
was  defeated  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  1264  ; 
after  the  battle  a treaty,  known  as  the 
Mise  of  Lewes,  was  signed,  by  the  terms 
of  which  Montfort  became  practically 
the  ruler  of  England. 

LEWIS  CARROLL.  See  Dodgson. 

LEYDEN,  animportanttownof  Holland, 
Bituated  about  6 miles  from  the  sea.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  important  university 
which  was  established  in  1575.  Leyden 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  during 
the  17th  century  was  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  declined  in  importance  ; population 
about  54.000. 

LHASSA,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  is  situated 
upon  a tributary  of  the  Sanpo,  on 
a dreary  plateau  whose  altitude  is 
about  12,000  feet.  It  is  the  great 
holy  city  of  the  Buddhists  and  the 
residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  their  high 
priest.  Lhassa  had  been  visited  but  rarely 
by  Europeans  until  1904,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  a force  of  the  Indian  army 
led  by  General  Macdonald  and  Colonel 
Younghusband.  The  town  is  exceedingly 
dirty,  and  the  principal  building  is  the 
Potala,  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
a huge  structure  possessing  a gilded  roof. 
Lhassa  is  the  most  important  trading 
centre  of  Central  Asia ; population  about 
50,000.  of  which  a large  number  are  monks. 

LIANAS,  the  name  given  to  various 
species  of  climbing  and  twining  plants, 
which  grow  in  great  profusion  in  tropical 
forfeHts.  Lianas  twine  themselves  about 
t..e  tr.jrd-:-;  of  trees,  and  in  time  form  a 
barrier  whic’a  ’salmc-.t  impenetrable.  They 
re^^embie  he.r.tjcn  cables,  and  frequently 
t ' iae  them  Cives  ho  tlglitly  about  a tree 
that  the  latter  D cru.hed. 

LIAOTUNG,  tao  ino,t  southern  of  the 
tbrfKs  [-.'ovi.'.'-e-:  of  M h riciiurla.  The 
province  v.  i .e  r.  of  the  prineijial 
la:.]  or-er.i*io;.-i  oaring  tne  Rusm- 
.J  ipa’ f ,e  'J  ,■  0 chief  towiijs  are 

i;:oen,  toe  ca:>ital  of  M c.cliuria. 
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libations  were  offered  at  meals  to  the 
Lares  or  household  gods.  The  term  was 
also  used  of  offerings  of  meal,  honey,  etc., 
which  were  placed  upon  the  altar  of  a 
god. 

LIBAU,  a Russian  port  situated  upon 
the  Baltic  coast.  It  possesses  a fine 
harbour,  and  exports  oats,  flour,  flax,  and 
eggs.  Libau  harbour  is  kept  practically 
free  from  ice,  and  on  that  account  is  much 
used  by  the  Russian  navy ; population 
65,000. 

LIBERAL  PARTY,  he  name  given  to 
one  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  members  have  in  the 
past  supported  tine  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  free  trade,  and,  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  19th  century.  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  The  name  was  bestowed 
upon  the  party  about  1832,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill ; 
previous  to  that  time  its  members  were 
known  as  Whigs. 

LIBERAL  UNIONISTS,  the  name  given 
to  those  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
who  refused  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886,  and  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
(later  the  Duke  of  Devonshire),  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Conservatives.  The 
two  parties  thus  combined  took  the  name 
of  Unionists,  the  corner-stone  of  their 
policy  being  the  maintenance  in  its  integrity 
of  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

LIBERIA,  a negro  republic  situated 
on  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa.  It 
was  established  in  1822  by  a number  of 
philantlrropists  as  a home  for  freed  slaves. 
The  principal  productions  are  coffee  and 
rubber,  Liberia  has  an  area  of  45,000 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
of  over  two  millions.  The  capital  is 
Monrovia. 

LICK  OBSERVATORY,  situated  on 
Mount  Hamilton,  California,  obtains  its 
name  from  James  Lick,  by  whom  it 
was  founded  and  equipped.  On  its 
completion,  in  1888,  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  University  of  California.  The 
observatory  contains  a world-famous 
refracting  telescope,  which  possesses  an 
apertm'e  36  inches  in  diameter. 

LICTORS,  the  attendants  of  the  magis- 
trates of  ancient  Rome.  They  preceded 
the  latter  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
attended  to  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
criminals.  The  lictors  carried  bundles 
of  rods  called  fasces,  and  axes,  the  instru- 
ments of  punishment.  The  number  of 
lictors  attending  upon  a magistrate  varied 
from  six  to  twenty-four,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  latter. 

LIDDON,  HENRY  PARRY,  b.  in  Hamp- 
shire, 1829.  d.  1890  ; an  eminent  theologian 
and  preacher.  In  1866  he  delivered  his 
famous  Bamptou  Lectures  on  “ The 
Divinity  of  Our  Lord.”  In  1870  he  waa 
created  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
whore  he  preached  with  great  effect. 

M i-it  of  his  sermons  have  been  published 
amJ  have  exercised  a great  influence  on 
religious  thought. 

LIDFORD  LAW,  an  expression  impljring 
to  hang  first  and  try  after.  The  term  is 
said  to  liave  arisen  from  the  practice  that 
once  held  at  Lidford,  in  Devonshire,  the 
1 < astle  of  whicli  served  as  the  prison  of  the 
' AUnnaries.  William  Browne,  a local 
[loob  of  the  16th  century,  refers  to  the 
■-l•.l'■Uoo  in  some  stanzas,  commencing  : 

" I oft  have  heard  of  Lidford  Law  : 

JIow  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw 
And  sit  in  judgment  after.” 

LIEBIG,  BARON  VON,  b.  at  Darmstadt, 

■ ')'/>,  d.  1873,  a celebrated  German  chemist, 
lie  was  educated  at  Bonn  and  Paris, 

id  sub  '■•oitenfly  bocamc  Profc?jsor 
< .)  < mi  -.Iry  at  Givsen,  and  later 
. n -,eus:<-i  a . 'milar  post  at  Munich.  Ilia 


researches  were  of  a most  varied  nature, 
but  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
the  chemistry  of  food  and  agriculture. 
The  Extract  of  Beef  and  the  Food  for 
Children  prepared  from  his  prescriptiona 
are  well  known. 

_ LIEGE,  a large  manufacturing  town,  is 
situated  upon  an  extensive  coalfield  in 
the  south  of  Belgium.  Coal,  iron  and 
zinc  are  mined,  and  Liege  specialises  in 
the  manufacture  of  small-arms,  and 
produces  in  addition  machinery,  woollen 
goods,  leather  and  sugar ; population 
about  175,000. 

LIEN.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

LIFEBOAT,  a boat  designed  to  save 
persons  from  vessels  in  distress,  and  so 
constructed  that  it  will  keep  afloat  in  the 
most  stormy  seas.  Its  principal  properties 
are  strength,  stability,  and  power  to  right 
itself  when  capsized.  The  ordinary  life- 
boat has  a continuous  deck,  between  which 
and  the  bottom  is  situated  an  air-tight 
chamber  containing  ballast.  In  addition 
to  this  air-space,  there  are  usually  two 
chambers  placed  above  the  deck,  designed 
to  keep  the  boat  afloat  should  this  chamber 
be  stove  in,  and  to  assist  the  boat  in 
righting  itself  should  it  capsize.  The  deck 
of  the  boat  Is  a few  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  is  connected  with  the 
water  by  a number  of  valved  tubes,  which 
allow  the  water  which  is  shipped  to  escape, 
but  do  not  permit  the  outside  water  to 
enter.  Lifeboats  are  usually  provided 
with  a carriage,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  taken  along  the  shore  to  any 
desired  spot. 

LIFE  GUARDS,  the  name  given  in 
England  to  two  cavalry  regiments  which 
form  part  of  the  Household  Troops,  and 
which  are  engaged  in  personal  attendance 
upon  the  sovereign. 

LIFE-SAVING  APPLI.ANCES.  (1)  The 
Life-belt  is  an  ordinary  canvas  belt,  to 
which  are  attached  pieces  of  cork.  When 
in  use  the  belt  is  fastened  round  the  body. 
Occasionally  life-belts  are  constructed 
with  air-tight  chambers.  (2)  The  Life- 
’ouoy  is  usually  circular  in  form,  and  is 
composed  of  cork  covered  with  canvas. 
In  the  navy  some  life-buoys  are  fitted  with 
fiares,  which  are  lighted  automatically 
when  the  life-buoy  is  sent  adrift,  and  serve 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  latter. 
These  are  used  at  night  to  rescue 
a man  who  has  fallen  overboard.  (3) 
One  of  the  most  useful  appliances  is 
known  as  the  “ Rocket  Apparatus.”  A 
rocket  having  a light  line  attached  to  it 
is  fired  from  the  shore  over  a vessel  in 
distress  ; by  means  of  the  line  a hawser  is 
hauled  ou  board  from  the  shore  and  made 
fast  to  the  mast.  Along  this  hawser,  by 
means  of  a sling  buoy,  the  persons  on 
board  the  vessel  are  hauled  ashore. 

LIFTS,  the  name  given  to  certain  contri- 
vances for  raising  heavy  weights.  They 
consist  essentially  of  a cage  or  chamber, 
which  is  capable  of  moving  up  and  down 
a vertical  shaft.  The  cage  may  be  raised 
by  means  of  a rope  attached  to  a drum 
or  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  press. 

[n  the  latter  case  the  plunger  of 
the  press  is  placed  beneath  the  floor, 
the  press  itself  being  some  distance 
below  the  basement.  In  all  cases,  to 
reduce  the  work,  the  cage  is  counterpoised 
by  a weight  about  equal  to  its  own  weight. 

LIGHT.  The  sensation  which  is  called 
light  is  produced  when  certain  rays 
proceeding  from  the  sun  or  other  luminous 
body  fall  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  These 
rays  are  conveyed  through  the  medium 
known  as  ether,  which  pervades  all  space 
and  matter.  Light  itself  is  invisible,  but  is 
made  visible  by  the  minute  dust  parVicles 
iix  the  air.  The  velocity  of  the  licht  rays 
has  been  determined  in  various  ways,  and 
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Is  about  180,000  miles  per  second.  It  is 
found  that  ordinary  sunlight  is  composite 
in  character.  If  a ray  be  admitted  into 
a darkened  room,  passed  through  » glass 
prism  and  thrown  upon  a screen,  it  is  seen 
that  the  image  has  become  a band  showing 
in  order  the  followng  colours — red,  orange, 
yellow  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
These  are  not  seen  in  distinct  bands,  but 
one  colour  merges  into  those  situated  on 
either  side  of  it.  “White  light”  is  the 
result  of  the  blending  of  these  colo'oi’s. 

LIGHT  CURE.  See  Fi?!se?i. 

LIGHTFOOT,  JOSEPH  BARBER,  &.  at 
Liverpool.  1828.  d 1889,  became  Bishop 
of  Durham,  1879.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  Biblical  scholars  of  the  19th  century, 
and  in  addition  to  vTiting  several  brilliant 
commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  and 
on  the  writings  of  the  Early  Fathers,  he 
assisted  in  the  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

LIGHTHOUSE,  a beacon  which  is  placed 
on  some  prominent  part  of  the  coast,  on 
a reef,  or  at  the  entrance  to  a harbom'. 
The  modem  Ughthouse  is  constructed 
usually  of  granite,  and  is  cylindrical  in  form. 
The  lamp  is  usually  an  oil  lamp,  the  vricks 
being  arranged  in  concentric  rings.  The 
light  is  either  continuous  or  of  the  flash 
variety.  In  order  to  increase  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  light,  reflectors  or  lenses  are 
used.  In  each  case  the  result  is  the  same, 
the  rays  are  aH  sent  out  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  thrown  where  they  are 
required.  The  flash  light  is  produced 
either  by  causing  the  light  vnth  its  reflec- 
tors, etc.,  to  revolve,  or  by  shutting  off  the 
light  by  means  of  a screen,  the  apparatus 
being  moved  by  clockwork.  Every  impor- 
tant lighthouse  has  its  own  distinctive 
flash,  which  is  obtained  by  producing 
long  and  short  flashes  at  varying  intervals, 
or.  occasionally,  by  giving  both  red  and 
white  flashes. 

LIGHTNING,  the  name  given  to  the 
flash  observed  when  an  exchange  of  elec- 
tricity occurs  between  one  cloud  and 
another,  or  between  a cloud  and  the  earth. 
It  thus  corresponds  to  the  spark  which  may 
be  obtained  by  means  of  an  electrical 
machine.  Lightning  is  usually  classified 
into  forked  lightning,  sheet  lightning  and 
ball  lightning.  The  last  is  of  some- 
what rare  occurrence.  Forked  lightning 
Ls  usually  wavy  in  character  and  does  not 
in  the  least  resemble  the  conventional 
pictures  of  it.  When  it  occurs  below  the 
horizon,  its  reflection  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  gives  rise  to  the 
lightning  of  the  sheet  variety. 

LIGNITE,  sometimes  called  brown  coal, 
is  a Irind  of  partiafly  carbonised  wood. 
It  is  formed  when  peat,  which  has  subsided 
some  distance  in  the  earth,  is  submitted 
to  a moderate  pressure.  Lignite  contains 
about  55  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  as 
against  about  85  per  cent,  found  in  good 
coal. 

LILLE,  an  important  manufacturing 
town  situated  in  the  north  cf  France, 
near  the  Belgian  border.  It  manufactures 
tevtiles  of  afl  kinds,  iron  goods  and  sugar  ; 
population  about  220,000. 

ULLIBULERO,  the  name  applied  to  a 
political  song  aimed  at  James  II.,  and 
very  popular  in  England  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  1688.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  refrain  which  ran  ” Lullibulero, 
bullen — a — lah.”  The  words,  which  are 
mere  doggerel,  were  written  by  ^Vharton 
and  were  set  to  music  by  Henry  Purcell. 

LiLLIPUT,  a country  mentioned  in 
Swift’s  ‘ Gulhver’s  Travels,”  which  was 
inhabited  by  a race  of  pysunies  no  bigger 
than  one  of  Gulliver’s  fingers. 

LIMA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  situated 
a few  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is 
very  unhealthy  and  much  troubled  by 
earthquakes.  Lima  contains  the  tomb 


of  Pizarro,  who,  at  the  head  of  a Spanish 
force,  took  the  town,  1535,  and  was 
murdered  there  a few  years  later ; popula- 
tion 113,000. 

LIME,  or  oxide  of  calcium,  in  ite  pure 
state  Ls  a whitish  solid  or  powder,  which 
is  obtained  by  heating,  or  burm'ng  lime- 
stone in  a Min.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  When  water  is  added  to  freshly 
burnt  lime,  or  quicklime,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  chemical  combination  ensues  and 
a large  quantity  of  heat  is  given  off.  Lime 
treated  in  this  way  is  known  as  slaked 
lime.  The  most  important  compound 
of  lime  is  chloride  of  lime,  commonly 
called  bleaching  powder. 

LIMELIGHT,  a light  which  may  be 
obtained  by  projecting  an  ordinary  bunsen 
flame  upon  a piece  of  quicklime.  The 
latter  becomes  incandescent,  and  a 
brilliant  white  light  of  high  illuminating 
power  is  produced.  Instead  of  the 
bunsen  flame,  a mixture  of  coal  gas 
and  oxygen,  or  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
is  generally  used.  Limelight  is  used  for 
magic  lanterns  and  for  scenic  effects  in 
theatres. 

LIMERICK,  the  chief  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  Its  exports 
include  bacon  and  dauy  produce.  Limer- 
ick was  the  last  town  in  Ireland  to  sur- 
render to  William  III.,  and  then  the 
inhabitants  surrendered  to  General  Ginkel, 
on  condition  that  they  should  not  be 
punished,  and  that  they  should  retain 
their  religious  liberties.  These  conditions 
were  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
1691.  The  Protestant  party  at  Dublin 
repudiated  this  treaty,  and  Limerick  was 
for  some  time  after  known  as  “ the  city  of 
the  violated  treaty.” 

LIll^IESTONS,  or  calcium  carbonate,  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  rocks 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
Ordinary  limestone,  so  called,  is  a hard 
compact  rock  with  a grey  or  bluish  ,grey 
colour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
containing  carbon  di-oxide.  When  water 
which  contains  calcium  carbonate  in 
solution  evaporates  the  latter  is  left  behind, 
and  thus  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are 
commonly  found  in  limestone  districts 
in  which  caverns  usually  abound.  Chalk 
and  statuary  marble  possess  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  limestone;  in 
fact,  to  scientists,  they  are  known  as 
lime.=tone. 

LDP  ACRE,  THOMAS,  6.  1460,  d.  1524, 
a celebrated  physician,  who  was  for  some 
time  private  physician  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

LINCOLN,  the  capital  of  Lincolnshire, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Witham.  It  is  an 
important  agricultural  centre,  manu- 
factures agricultural  implements,  and 
possessing  one  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in 
England,  Lincoln  cathedral  is  famous 
for  its  magnificent  towers  and  its  beauti- 
ful angel  choir.  The  town  was  a place 
of  considerable  importance  under  both  the 
Pbomans  and  Saxons  ; population  about 
49,000. 

LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM,  b.  in  Kentucky, 
1809,  d.  1865,  was  the  sixteenth  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  in 
1361, the  election  being  fought  largely  on 
the  slavery  question.  The  civil  war  broke 
out  shortly  afterwards,  and  much  of  the 
success  of  the  Federal  government  was 
due  to  his  perseverance  and  practical  good 
sense.  He  was  re-elected  president,  1865, 
but  was  assassinated  in  the  following  year 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth, 

LINCOLN,  FAIR  OF,  the  name  given  to 
a battle  fought  near  Lincoln.  1217,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  acting  as 
regent  for  Henry  III.,  defeated  Louis,  son 
of  Philip  IT.  of  France.  Tli.e  battle  is  so 


called  from  the  enormous  amount  of  booty 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

LINCRUSTA,  a material  used  as  an 
ornamental  covering  for  dados  and  ceilings. 
It  is  a mixture  of  paper,  cellulose,  etc,, 
worked  into  a Mnd  of  paste  with  oils,  and 
then  made  into  a substance  hke  paper 
and  d1  aster  with  a pattern  in  relief. 

LIND,  JENNY,  b.  at  Stockholm,  1820, 
d,  1887,  a celebrated  prima  donna, 
commonly  known  as  the  “ S'wedisli 
Nightingale.” 

LINEN,  a cloth  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  flax  plant.  The  fibres  which  occur  in 
the  stem  of  the  plant  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  soaMng  them  in  water. 
They  are  then  dried,  the  woody  portions 
removed  and  the  fibres  separated  by 
combing  into  longs  and  shorts.  The 
remaining  operations  are  spinning  the  yam 
and  weaving  it  into  cloth.  The  chief  linen 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  British 
Isles  are  in  Ulster,  Fife  and  Forfar.  In  the 
former  district,  fine  linen  goods  are  made ; 
Dunfermline  specialises  in  table  linen ; 
and  the  coarser  goods,  such  as  canvas, 
are  made  at  Dundee,  Montrose,  etc. 
There  is  also  some  linen  manufactured 
in  Yorkshire,  at  Barnsley  and  Leeds. 

LINGUA  FRANCA,  ” Free  Tongue,”  the 
dialect  employed  in  intercourse  between 
Europeans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  regions  of  North  Africa  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  a corrupt  form  of  Italian, 
with  an  admixture  of  words  from  other 
languages,  and  proves  of  great  use  to 
travellers  and  business  men  trading  in 
those  districts.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  any  similar  mixture  of  tongues  used  in 
commercial  intercourse,  e.g.,  the  Fidgin 
English  of  the  East. 

LINIEVITGH,  GENERAL,  b.  1843  ; 
a Russian  general  who  saw  active  service 
against  the  Tartars,  in  the  Russo-TurMsh 
War,  and  during  the  Boxer  rising  in  China. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  he 
commanded  the  Russian  left,  and  offered 
the  most  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
Japanese  advance.  After  the  Battle  of 
Mukden  he  succeeded  Kuropatkin  as 
comman  d er-in-ch  ief . 

LINNffl'US,  CAR'OLUS,  b.  1707,  d.  1779, 
a famous  Swedish  botanist.  He  intro- 
duced a classification  of  plants  based  upon 
the  sexual  system,  which  possessed  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  but  has  since  given 
way  to  one  more  scientific,  which  is  based 
upon  the  comparison  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  plant.  Linnteus  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  modern  study  of  natural 
science. 

LINOLEUM,  a floor  covering  composed 
of  gi'ound  cork,  colouring  matter  and 
oxidised  linseed  oil.  A cerMin  proportion 
of  gum  and  the  colouring  matter  necessary 
to  produce  the  ground  colour  required  are 
added  to  the  oil,  and  the  whole  is  formed 
into  a paste  by  mixing  it  intimately  with 
the  ground  cork.  The  paste  is  then 
pressed  on  to  a bacMng  of  stout  canvas 
and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  patterns 
in  various  colours  may  be  printed  on  the 
upper  surface. 

LINSEED,  the  seed  of  the  flax  plant, 
from  which  a valuable  oil  is  extracted. 
Linseed  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
varnishes  and  printers’  ink,  and,  mixed 
with  lime-water  forms  a valuable  remedy 
under  the  name  of  “ Carron-oil,”  for 
burns.  The  seeds,  after  the  oil  has  been 
extracted,  are  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

LEPTON,  SIR  THOMAS,  b.  at  Glasgow, 
1850.  Starting  life  as  a small  retail 
dealer,  he  gradually  built  up  a huge 
business,  with  branches  in  all  the  most 
important  towns  in  England,  acquired  tea 
and  c-offee  estates  in  Ceylon,  and  developed 
an  extensive  cold  storage  business  in  the 
United  States.  In  1899,  1901,  and  1903 
he  attempted,  without  success,  to  win  the 
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world-famous  yachtiu^  trophy,  the 
America  Cup.  He  was  knighted  in  1898, 
and  created  a baronet  in  1903. 

LIQUEUR,  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
flavoured  with  the  oil  obtained  from  some 
fruit.  The  best  knownliqueurs  areCura^oa, 
Maraschino,  Kii'sch,  Benedictine  and 
Chartreuse. 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is 
situated  upon  a magnificent  harbour,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  It  does 
considerable  trade  with  South  America, 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  is  a port  of 
caU  for  the  Cape  Liners.  Lisbon  was 
a place  of  considerable  importance  under 
the  Eomans,  and  from  the  8th  to  the  12th 
century  was  held  by  the  Moors.  In  1755 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
terrible  earthquake,  and  since  that  date 
has  been  practicaUy  rebuilt. 

LISTER,  JOSEPH,  b.  1827,  a dis- 
tinguished surgeon  who  occupied  the  post 
of  “ Surgeon-Extraordinary  ” to  Queen 
Victoria,  who  in  1896  created  him  a baron. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
bacteriology,  and  is  famous  as  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  antiseptic  treatment  in 
performing  surgical  operations. 

LISZT,  FRANZ,  5.  in  Hungary,  1811, 
d.  1886,  a celebrated  musician.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  his 
day,  and  his  own  musical  compositions 
are  very  numerous. 

LITHOG'RAPEry,  a method  of  printing 
in  which  calcareous  stones  take  the  place 
of  blocks  or  type.  In  this  method  of 
printing  advantage  is  taken  of  the  follow- 
ing facts,  namely,  that  stones  of  the  class 
used  rapidly  absorb  grease,  and  that  two 
greasy  substances  will  mlv,  but  that  water 
and  grease  will  not.  Stated  simply  the 
process  is  as  follows  : — A drawing  is  made 
upon  the  stone  by  means  of  a pen  or  brush, 
the  ink  used  being  very  greasy ; a wet 
roller  is  then  passed  over  the  stone  causing 
the  parts  not  inked  to  become  damp. 
Thus  certain  parts  of  the  stone  have 
absorbed  grease,  and  others,  water. 
Xow,  if  the  stone  be  inked  by  means  of 
a roller,  the  ink  will  adhere  only  to  those 
portions  which  are  already  greasy,  the 
damp  portions  being  left  quite  clean. 
Thus  an  impression  of  the  drawing  may 
be  obtained. 

LITMUS,  a blue  pigment  which  is 
obtained  from  a species  of  lichen.  From 
the  fact  that  acids  cause  the  litmus  to  turn 
red,  it  is  used  by  chemists  as  a test  for 
acids.  If  the  reddened  litmus  be  placed 
in  a liquid  of  an  alkaline  nature,  it  reverts 
to  its  original  colour,  and  thus  it  can  also 
be  used  as  a test  for  alkalies, 

LITRE!,  a measure  of  capacity  used  in 
the  Metric  System.  See  “ Metric  System  ” 
in  Index. 

LITTLE  PARLIAMENT,  sometimes 
called  “ Barebones  Parliament,”  was 
summoned  by  Cromwell,  1653,  and 
consisted  of  140  members,  all  of  whom 
were  nominees  of  ” Independent  ” min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  They  did  practically 
nothing,  and  resigned  after  sitting  for 
about  five  montlis. 

LIVADIA.  (1)  The  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  that  portion  of  Greece  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Thessaly  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulfs  of  Corinth  and 
Aegina.  (2)  The  name  of  a summer 
rf~i'lence  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  in  the 
Crimean  Peniusula. 

LIVERPOOL,  the  second  largest  town 
and  seaport  of  England,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey.  Its  docks  extend  for  a distance 
of  about  7 miles.  A large  portion  of 
them  are  included  in  Bootle,  a northern 
suburb  of  Liverjjool,  now  forming  a separate 
municipal  borough ; population  about 
60,000.  TliC  principal  imports  are  raw 
cotton,  grain,  cattle  and  timber,  and  it 


exports  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Liverp  ool,  for  long  a village  of  I i ttle  interest, 
dates  its  importance  from  the  opening  up 
of  the  South  Lancashire  coalfield  and  the 
rise  of  the  cotton  industry,  in  the  18th 
century.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

, LIVERY,  the  name  given  to  the  distinc- 
tive dress  which  is  worn  by  the  household 
servants  of  the  wealthy.  In  feudal  times 
the  servants  of  the  household  formed  a 
fighting  force  in  war  time,  hence  the  origin 
of  the  distinctive  dress.  The  members 
of  the  various  companies  of  the  City  of 
London  formerly  wore  distinctive  dresses 
or  liveries,  and  hence  are  often  known  as 
the  City  liverymen. 

LIVERY  COMPANIES,  of  which  there 
are  seventy-eight  in  London,  consisted 
originally  of  the  members  of  the  various 
trades  exercised  within  the  city.  Ad- 
mission is  by  inheritance  or  by  payment. 
[Refer  to  “ Liverv  Companies  ” in  Index.] 

LIVmGSTONE;  DAVID,  b.  at  Blantyre, 
near  Glasgow,  1813,  d.  1873,  a famous 
missionary  and  explorer,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Southern  and 
Central  Africa.  He  discovered  Lake 
Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  explored 
parte  of  the  Zambesi  basin  as  well  as  the 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
lakes.  In  1871  fears  were  entertained 
for  his  safety,  and  Stanley  was  sent  to  find 
him.  They  met  at  Ujiji,  but  Livingstone 
resolved  to  remain  where  he  was.  Two 
years  later,  1873,  he  succumbed  to 
dysentery.  His  heart  was  buried  in 
Africa,  but  his  body  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

LIVY  (Titus  Livius),  b.  59  B.C.,  d.  17  A.D., 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  prose 
writers  and  historians.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  and  wrote  a history  of 
Rome,  only  one-fourth  of  which  is  extant. 

LIZARD,  a reptile  common  in  most 
of  the  tropical  and  temperate  districts 
of  the  globe.  Many  species  are  recognised, 
one  of  which  is  poisonous.  The  lengtn  of 
the  lizard  varies  from  a few  inches  up  to 
nearly  6 feet.  It  usually  possesses  four 
legs,  though  occasionally  some  or  all  of  its 
legs  may  be  absent.  Four  species  are 
found  in  the  British  Isles. 

LLAMA,  an  animal  which  is  a native 
of  South  America.  In  many  respects  it 
resembles  the  camel,  though  it  is  smaller 
and  possesses  no  hump.  It  is  usually  about 
3 feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  long  hair, 
either  black  or  white  in  colour.  The  llama 
is  a valuable  beast  of  burden,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  vicuna,  alpaca,  and  guanaco. 

LLANDUDNO,  a popular  watering  place 
situated  in  Carnarvonshire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Great  Orme’s  Head  ; popula- 
tion about  9,500. 

LLANOS,  the  name  given  to  the  exten- 
sive plains  in  the  northern  parte  of  South 
America,  in  Venezuela  and  parte  of 
Colombia.  They  are  grassy  plains,  with 
here  and  there  patches  of  woodland,  and 
they  make  excellent  grazing  grounds. 
The  total  area  of  the  Llanos  is  about 
150  000  square  miles. 

LLOYD  GEORGE,  DAVID,  5.  1863, 
began  his  education  at  a National  School 
in  Wales  ; became  Solicitor  1884,  and  M.P. 
for  Carnarvon  district  1.890.  He  has 
proved  himself  an  efl!ective  debater  and 
popular  platform  spealcer.  In  1906,  he 
became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  fiassed  the  Patents  Act,  1907.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Asquith  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  by  his  Budget  of  1909, 
came  into  great  prominence. 

LLOYD’S.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

LOAD  LINE,  the  mark  placed  on  the 
sides  of  British  ships  to  indicate  the 
extreme  limit  of  immersion  permitted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  loading  them  with 
cargo.  The  mark,  which  is  also  known 


as  Plimsoll’s  mark,  Rom  the  efforts  made 
by  Samuel  Plimsoil  to  secure  the  passing 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1876, 
consists  of  a circle  with  a horizontal  line 
passing  through  its  centre. 

LOADSTONE,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  is 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  possesses 
the  power  of  attracting  iron — the  word 
meaning  “ leading  ” or  “ drawing-stone.” 
It  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Sweden. 

LOBSTER,  a shell  fish  which  is  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  shallow  v/aters  around 
the  British  coasts.  It  is  bluish-black  in 
colour  whilst  living,  though  on  boiling, 
the  col  our  changes  to  a brilliant  red.  Lob- 
sters are  carnivorous,  and  are  caught  in 
traps  of  wicker  work,  which  have  been 
baited  with  dead  fish. 

LOCH  LEVEN,  a lake  situated  in  the 
county  of  Kinross,  Scotland.  It  contains 
several  islands,  upon  one  of  which  formerly 
stood  Loch  Leven  castle,  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Scottish  nobles,  1567-1568. 

LOCKE,  JOHN,  b.  in  Somerset,  1632, 
d.  1704,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophical  writers.  He  was  a close 
friend  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  on 
the  latter  going  into  exile,  1682,  Locke 
accompanied  him.  He  lived  in  Holland 
until  the  Restoration,  His  greatest  work, 
entitled  “Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing,” took  him  nearly  twenty  years 
to  write,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  v/orks  of  its  kind.  His  other  works 
include  “ A Treatise  upon  Government,” 
and  “ Some  Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion.” 

LOCUST,  winged  insects,  like  the  grass- 
hopper, from  3 to  8 inches  in  length.  The 
best  known  species  is  that  known  as  the 
“ Migratory  Locust  ” which  infests  South- 
ern Asia  and  Airica.  These  locusts  travel 
about  in  enormous  numbers,  eating  every 
green  thing  they  meet  with,  and  converting 
large  areas  of  fertile  country  into  an 
absolute  desert.  It  is  impossible  to  arrest 
or  divert  their  flight,  and  visitations  from 
them  are  the  prelude  to  a period  of  famine. 
Within  restricted  areas  their  advance  is 
checked  by  digging  water-trenches  or  by 
laying  waste  with  fire  a strip  of  territory 
that  crosses  their  direction  of  progress. 
In  many  districts  the  insects  are  eaten, 
after  being  roasted  or  salted. 

LODESTAR,  literally  “ a guiding  star,” 
the  name  applied  in  general  to  any  star 
by  means  of  which  a traveller  determines 
the  direction  in  which  he  is  journeying ; 
it  is  most  frequently  applied  to  the  North 
Pole  Star. 

LODGE,  SIR  OLIVER,  F.R.S.,  b.  1851, 
scientist ; pioneer  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
prominent  in  psychical  research,  writer  of 
“ Man  and  the  Universe,”  and  a ” Cate- 
chism for  Parents  and  Teachers.” 

LOFO'DEN  ISLANDS,  a chain  of  islands 
situated  off  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fisliing  grounds  in  the  world,  the 
fish  being  mainly  cod  and  herring.  The 
season  lasts  from  January  to  April  or  May. 
Between  two  of  the  islands,  towards  the 
south  of  the  group,  occurs  the  whirlpool 
called  the  Maelstrom. 

LOG,  a simple  apparatus  used  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  a ship.  It 
consists  of  a triangular  piece  of  wood, 
connected  at  two  of  its  corners,  with  the 
log-line,  which  is  divided  into  lengths  equal 
to  xIjs  of  nautical  mile.  The  method  of 
using  the  log  is  as  follows: — One  man 
stands  with  a half-minute  sand  glass, 
whilst  another  tlirows  the  log  overboard. 
When  the  sand  has  run  out,  the  length  of 
rope  which  has  passed  over  is  noted. 
Since  the  lengths  into  which  the  log-line 
is  divided  bear  the  same  ratio  to  a 
nautical  mile  (.1  : 120)  as  a half-minuta 
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does  to  sixty  minutes,  the  number  of 
lengths  (or  knots)  gives  the  velocity  of 
the  ship  in  nautical  miles  per  hour. 
Many  patent  logs  are  now  in  use,  but  their 
construction  is  of  an  exceedingly  com- 
plicated nature. 

LOG,  KING,  a character  in  one  of 
.Slsop’s  Fables.  The  frogs  desired  a 
king,  and  Jupiter  sent  fhera  an  ordinary 
log  of  wood.  They  weie  dissatisfied  with 
this  and  Jupiter  sent  them  a stork, 
which  promptly  commenced  to  devour  its 
sub’-ects. 

LOGIC,  the  science  of  pure  reason  or 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  correct  thinkine. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  respectively  Deductive  and  Induc- 
tive Logic.  Deductive  logic  is  that  branch 
which  deals  with  the  establishment  of 
particular  from  general  propositions,  and 
Inductive  logic  deals  with  the  establish- 
ment of  general  truths  from  particular 
propositions. 

LOGWOOD,  the  wood  of  a tree  which 
grows  in  Central  America,  and  which  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Hon- 
duras. The  tree  grows  to  a height  of 
about  40  feet,  and  its  wood  furnishes  a 
most  valuable  dye.  The  harder  parts  of 
the  tree  are  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
thoroughly  soaked,  the  resulting  liquid 
being  of  a reddish-browm  colour.  This 
can  be  changed  to  red.  blue  green,  etc., 
by  the  addition  of  certain  mineral  salts, 
and  thus  a dye  of  almost  any  colour  may 
be  obtained. 

LOHENGRIN,  is  the  hero  of  a German 
mediseval  poem,  the  son  of  Parsival.  He 
liberated  Elsa,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Brabant,  but  concealed  his  name.  Being 
pestered  to  reveal  it  when  he  had  achieved 
fame  in  fighting  against  the  Huns  and 
Saracens,  he  was  carried  away  by  a white 
swan.  The  story  forms  the  foundation  of 
one  of  Wagner’s  best  operas, 

LOIRE,  the  longest  river  of  Prance, 
rises  in  the  Cevennes.  After  flowing  for 
some  distance  in  a northerly  direction,  it 
bends  to  the  west  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  after  a course  of  about 
600  miles.  The  Lower  Loire  flows  through 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  France. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Allier, 
Vienne  and  Sarthe,  and  the  largest  towns 
upon  its  banks  are  Orleans.  Tours,  Angers 
and  Nantes. 

LOLLARDS,  a name  applied  to  the 
followers  of  John  Wyclif.  The  Lollards 
were  regarded  as  heretics  by  the  Church, 
and  in  1401  one  of  their  leaders,  William 
Sawtre,  was  burnt  at  the  stake.  They 
objected  to  the  use  of  church  decorations, 
images,  and  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and 
are  regarded  by  many  as  the  precursors 
of  the  Reformation.  The  origin  of  the 
word  “ Lollard  ” is  uncertain.  It  may 
be  derived  from  the  Low  German  “ lullen,” 
“ to  sing,”  or  it  may  be  the  name  of  one 
of  the  early  leaders. 

LOMBARDS,  Italian  merchants  who 
first  settled  in  England  in  the  13th  century. 
They  gave  a great  impetus  to  trade,  and 
were  for  a long  time  the  only  persons  who 
carried  on  any  sort  of  banking.  Our 
kings  often  found  it  convenient  to  borrow 
from  them.  Lombard  Street  perpetuates 
their  memory, 

LONDON,  the  capital  of  England  and 
the  largest  city  in  the  world,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 
The  administrative  county  of  London  has 
an  area  of  over  117  square  miles,  and 
contains  a population  of  more  than  4-^ 
millions.  It  extends  from  Highgate  and 
Hampstead  on  the  north  to  Sydenham 
on  the  south,  and  from  Woolwich  on  the 
east  to  Hammersmith  and  Putney  on  the 
west  (all  inclusive).  The  foreign  element 
numbers  about  66,000,  of  whom  more 
than  55,000  live  in  the  borougli  of  Stepney. 


London  returns  sixty-one  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  municipal 

Eurpoaes  it  is  divided  into  twenty-seven 
orougha,  in  addition  to  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster.  The  affairs 
of  the  city  of  London  are  managed  by  the 
City  Corporation,  and  the  general  local 
authority  for  the  remainder  of  London  is 
the  County  Council.  The  Lord  Mayor  is 
elected  by  the  former  body.  The  port 
of  London  extends  from  London  Bridge 
to  Blackwall,  and  Ls  one  of  the  largest  and 
busiest  in  the  world,  its  imports  and 
exports  are  of  a most  miscellaneous 
character.  The  industries  carried  on  in 
London  are  both  numerous  and  varied ; 
among  the  most  important  are  brewing, 
distilling,  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
cigars,  sugar  refining,  the  making  of 
musical  instruments,  cabinet  making, 
clothing  boots  and  shoes,  printing,  ship- 
building and  the  manufacture  of  marine 
engines  and  boilers.  The  principal  places 
of  interest  are  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
We.stminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
the  Mansion  House,  the  British  Museum, 
South  Kensington  Museums,  the  Law 
Courts  and  the  Tower. 

LONDON  BRIDGE  connects  the  City 
of  London  with  the  borough  of  Southwark  . 
The  present  structure  was  designed  by 
John  Rennie,  and  was  commenced  in  1824. 
It  is  a handsome  granite  bridge  with 
a length  of  over  300  yards.  The  first 
bridge  mentioned  in  history  was  a wooden 
one,  which  was  destroyed  in  1091  by  a 
stonn ; the  first  stone  bridge  was  built 
in  the  12th  century;  it  was  lined  with 
houses  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  middle 
was  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury. 

LONDONDERRY,  a seaport  situated  on 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Foyle.  The  exports  are  mainly 
dairy  produce,  and  the  town  contains 
some  linen  factories  and  distilleries.  It 
is  famous  for  the  brave  stand  made  by  its 
inhabitants  against  the  army  of  James  II., 
1689  : population  about  40,000. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  the  government 
official  newspaper.  In  it  are  published 
proclamations  and  orders,  etc.,  and  other 
official  notifications.  All  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings are  published  in  it,  and  all  legal 
announcements  required  by  law.  It  is 
issued  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADS- 
WORTH, b.  in  Maine,  1807,  d.  1882,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  American  poets. 
During  the  years  1835-1854  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  Modern  languages  at  Harvard 
University.  Among  his  best  known  works 
are  " Evangeline,”  “ Song  of  Hiawatha,” 
“ Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  ” and  ” The 
Golden  Legend.”  The  work  of  Long- 
fellow appeals  much  more  strongly  to 
British  readers  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  work  of  American  poets. 

LONG  FIRM,  the  name  given  to  a par- 
ticular variety  of  fraud  or  swindling. 
A Long  Firm  fraud  is  one  in  which  a 
number  of  persons,  under  the  pretence  of 
opening  a business,  secure  the  delivery  of 
a large  quantity  of  goods  upon  credit; 
with  these  they  decamp  and  renew  their 
operations  in  another  district. 

LONGITUDE,  distance  east  or  west  from 
some  fixed  line.  For  most  countries,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Geodetic  Congress  of  1884.  this  line  is  the 
meridian  passing  tlirougb  Greenwich 
Observatory.  But  French  maps  still 
reckon  fi-om  Paris,  and  Portuguese  maps 
from  Ferro. 

LONG  PARLIAMENT,  the  name  given 
to  the  parliament  which  conducted  the 
civil  war.  It  was  summoned  in  1640,  and 
its  first  work  was  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford  and  Laud.  It  then  drew  up  the 
Gr  and  B em  onetraace  which  leil  Ch  arics  I.  to 


attempt  the  arrest  oi  the"  Five  Memberg.” 
In  1848  the  Presbyterian  members,  to  the 
number  of  about  100,  who  refused  toelt  in 
judgment  upon  CharlM.  were  excluded, 
the  act  of  expulsion  being  known  as  Pride's 
Purge.  The  remnant,  fifty-three  in 
number,  known  a.s  the  Rump  Parliament, 
continued  to  sit  until  1653,  when  Cromwell 
expelled  the  members  and  closed  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell 
it  was  recalled  by  the  army,  dismissed  by 
Tyambert,  recalled  again  by  Mor.’s..  and 
finally,  in  1660,  the  year  of  the  Restora- 
tion. after  issifing  v.Tits  for  a new  parlia- 
ment, it  dissolved  itself. 

LORDS.  HOUSE  OF.  Refer  to  Index. 

LORSLEL  ^ cliff  ah  our  430  feet  in 
height,  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  a few  miles  below  Bingen.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Lorelei  is  the  abode 
of  a sh’en  ; it  is  the  subject  of  an  unfinished 
work  by  Mendels.sohn. 

LORENZO  MARQUES,  a town  and 
harbour  of  Portuguese  East  Airica.  on  the 
north  side  of  Delagoa  Bay.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  really  good  harbours  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  is  the  best  port  for 
Pretoria,  to  which  there  Ls  a railway ; 
population  about  7000. 

LORETTO,  a small  tovTj  .situated  in 
Italy,  near  Ancona.  In  the  cathedral  of 
Loretto  is  shown  a small  building  known 
as  the  Casa  Sania,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
house  in  which  Christ  dwelt  at  Nazareth, 
and  which  was  nriraculously  deposited  at 
Loretto  during  the  13tb  century.  The 
town  is,  in  consequence,  much  visited  by 
pilgrims. 

LOTHIAHS,  THE.  the  three  counties  of 
Haddington.  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow, 
in  Scotland.  For  some  centuries  the 
whole  district  from  Tweed  to  Forth  was 
called  Lotliian.  and  formed  part  of  the 
Anglian  Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  but  in 
1018  it  was  taken  by  the  Scots,  and  the 
name  got  restricted  to  the  portions  above 
mentioned. 

LOTTERY,  a kind  of  gambling  in  which 
prizes  are  allotted  by  chance.  In  an 
ordinary  lottery,  each  person  participating 
buys  a ticket,  which  bears  acertain  number. 
The  prize  winners  are  determined  In  the 
following  way ; tickets,  which  are  num- 
bered similarly  to  the  lottery  tickets  issued, 
are  placed  in  a hollow  cylinder;  whilst  in 
another  cylinder  are  placed  an  equal 
number  of  tickets,  on  some  of  which  are 
inscribed  the  various  prizes  offered,  the 
remainder  being  left  blank.  A ticket  is 
drawn  simultaneously  from  each  cylinder, 
and  when  a prize  ticket  appears,  the 
ticket  drawn  at  the  same  time  from  the 
other  cylinder  indicates  the  winner.  The 
operation  is  continued  until  all  the  prize- 
winners have  been  determined.  Lotteries 
are  illegal  in  England,  but  in  most  Eui'o- 
pean  countries  they  are  allowed,  under 
very  stringent  State  supervision.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  a portion  of  the 
money  required  to  establish  the  British 
Museum  was  raised  by  means  of  a lottery. 

LOTUS-EATERS,  a people  of  Libya, 
North  Airica,  who  lived  in  the  Syrtic 
district  around  the  gulf  now  called  Sidra. 
The  lotus  Ls  stiU  plentiful  there.  It  is  a 
prickly  shrub  with  a 3«  eet  fruit,  from  the 
juice  of  which  a wine  is  made.  When 
Ulysses’  sailors,  after  their  long  wander- 
ings, had  tasted  the  fruit,  they  had  no 
longer  a desire  to  return  home. 

LOTUS,  THE  SACRED,  a kind  of  water- 
lily  that  grows  in  the  Nile  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  still  regarded  as  .sacred  among  thq 
Chinese  and  Hindus,  many  of  whom  burn 
certain  parts  of  the  leaf  and  stalk  before 
the  shrines  of  their  deity. 

LOUIS  XIV.,  king  of  Franoe,  16441-1715, 
commonly  called  “L©  Grand  Monarque,’* 
was  tlio  son  of  Louis  XITI.  and  Anne  of 
Austria.  He  nsconded  the  thrQ!.\o  -^vhen 
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five  years  of  age,  and  during  his  nunofity, 
liis  mother,  assisted  by  Mazarin,  acted  as 
regent.  His  reign  was  marked  by  a long 
Biiccession  of  wars,  in  which  England  took 
a prominent  part.  Louis  married  Maria 
Theresa,  and  on  her  death  Louise  de 
Maintenon.  In  1685  he  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  thereby  causing  many  thousand 
Huguenote  to  emigrate.  His  reign  is 
sometimes  called  the  Augustan  age  oi 
French  literature ; among  the  noted 
writers  who  were  his  contemporaries  were 
Moliere  and  Corneille.  Louis  was  the  idol 
of  the  French  people,  but  he  was  a despot 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  and  consequent  heavy 
taxation  his  wars  entailed,  undoubtedly 
paved  the  way  for  the  French  Hevolution 
of  1789. 

LOUIS  SVL,  &.  1754,  d.  1793,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1774.  During  his  reign  the 
French  Revolution  commenced,  and  Louis 
and  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  were 
guillotined.  He  was  a man  actuated  by 
the  best  of  motives,  but  was  weak  and  in- 
competent, On  his  devoted  head  fell  the 
punishment  due  to  the  selfish  despotism 
of  his  Bourbon  ancestors. 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON.  See  Napoleon  III. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  5.  1773,  d.  1850, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans. 
He  supported  the  Revolution,  but  was 
suspected  of  aiming  at  the  crown,  and 
was  compelled  to  leave  France,  1793.  He 
did  not  return  until  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  having  spent  the  intervening 
time  in  Austria,  America  and  England. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the 
abdication  of  Charles  X.,  he  was  elected 
Eling  of  the  French.  He  held  this  oflQce 
until  1848,  when  another  revolution  oc- 
curred, and  he  rethed  to  England,  where 
his  death  occurred  two  years  later. 

LOURDES,  a small  town  in  the  south 
of  France,  upon  the  river  Pau,  in  the 
department  of  Hautes  Pyrto^es.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a famous  sacred  spring, 
the  waters  of  which  are  reputed  to  possess 
remarkable  healing  properties.  The  town 
is  annually  visited  by  a large  number  of 
sick  and  infirm  persons,  who  come  to  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  bathe 
in  the  waters. 

LOVE  FEASTS.  See  Agapce. 

LOVER,  SAMUEL,  &.  at  Dublin,  1797, 
d.  1868,  a celebrated  Irish  novelist  and 
song-writer.  Among  his  best-known 
novels  are  “Rory  O’More”  and  “Handy 
Andy” ; and  of  his  songs,  “ Molly  Bawn,” 
“ Father  Molloy,”  “ Four-Leaved  Sham- 
rock” and  “The  Low-backed  Car”  are 
well  known. 

LOWE,  ROBERT.  See  Sherlroolce,  Lord. 
LOWELL,  JAMES  RUSSELL,  h.  in 
Massachusetts,  1819,  d.  1891,  a celebrated 
American  essayist  and  poet.  From  1857 
until  1862  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  on  resigning  that  past 
became  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review.  His  best  known  works  are  “ My 
Study  Windows/’  a series  of  essays,  and 
“ The  Biglow  Papers,”  a collection  of 
poems  in  which  he  gives  his  views  on  some 
of  the  social  and  political  problems  then 
agitating  the  mind^  of  American  people. 

LOWESTOFT,  a fishing  town,  and  sea- 
side resort  of  Suffolk,  9 rmles  south  of 
Yarmouth.  It  Is  a clean  and  well-built 
town,  with  a fine  esplanade  and  good  piers. 
The  cliff  on  w’hich  it  Is  built  forms  part  of 
Lowestoft  Ness,  the  most  easterly  cape  of 
England ; population  30,000. 

LOW  SUNDAY,  the  name  given  to  the 
Sundav  which  follows  Easter  Day. 

LOYOLA,  IGNATIUS  DE,  h.  in  Spain, 
1491,  d.  1656,  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  or  as  it  is  properly  called  tlie 
“ Society  of  Jesus.”  Loyola  was  originally 
a soldier,  and  was  severely  wounded  whilst 
Rcrving  in  the  army  of  Ferdinand  V.  On 


his  recovery  he  devoted  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.  The  Society  of 
Jesus  was  established  about  1530,  and 
formally  recognised  about  ten  years  later. 
Loyola  became  the  first  general  of  the 
order,  and  remained  in  oflficje  until  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  canonised  in  1622. 

LUBBOCK,  SIR  JOHN.  See  Avebury. 

LTOECBl,  a free  (dty  of  the  German 
Empire  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
seaports  in  Europe,  and  a leading  city  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  but  its  importance 
has  considerably  declined  of  late  years 
owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Sea,  as  a result  of  which  Kiel  has  taken 
much  of  its  trade.  The  trade  of  Ltibeck  at 
the  present  time  is  mainly  with  other  Baltic 
ports  ; population  aboiit  82,000. 

LUCERNE,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  is  the  great  tourist  centre  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  situated  on  Lake 
Lucerne,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  The  Rigi  and  Mount  Pilatus, 
both  much  visited  by  tourists  ; population 
30,000. 

LUCIFER,  the  morning  star,  the  name 
applied  to  Venus ; but  when  the  latter 
appears  as  an  evening  star  it  is  known  as 
Hesperus.  From  a passage  occurring  in 
Isaiah  xiv.,  “ How  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  O Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,” 
in  which  the  King  of  Babylon  is  referred 
to,  the  name  has  been  in  error  applied  to 
Satan. 

LUCIFER  MATCHES.  See  Matches. 

LUCKNOW  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oudh,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Gumti,  a tributary  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  an  Important  railway 
junction  and  military  centre.  Lucknow 
played  a prominent  part  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Mutiny 
it  was  defended  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  partially  relieved  by  General  Havelock. 
The  final  relief  was  effected  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  in  1858  ; population  264,000. 

luddites,  the  name  given  to  the  rioters 
who  during  the  years  1811-16  wrecked 
a large  number  of  textile  machines  in  the 
towns  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  the 
north  Midlands.  They  derived  their 
name  from  one  of  their  number,  an  idiot 
named  Lud. 

LUKE,  SAINT,  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
By  ^profession  he  was  a physician,  but 
became  the  constant  companion  of  Saint 
Paul  in  his  missionary  journeys. 

LURCHER,  a dog  which  is  a cross 
between  a collie  and  a greyhound.  It  is 
noted  for  its  intelligence  and  speed,  and 
is  the  favourite  dog  of  the  poacher. 

LUSIAD,  the  national  poem  of  the 
Portuguese,  was  v/ritten  by  Camoens, 
1672.  It  deals  with  the  deeds  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  and  the  various  Portuguese 
navigators  and  soldiers  who  had  been 
engaged  in  planting  colonies  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

LUTE,  a musical  instrument  which  was 
formerly  much  used,  but  which  is  now 
regarded  almost  as  a curiosity.  It  closely 
resembled  the  guitar,  and  sometimes  pos- 
sessed as  many  as  twenty-four  strings. 

LUTHER,  MARTIN,  h.  1483,  d.  1546, 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  religious 
reformers  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  in  1605  he  be- 
came a monk.  In  1617  Luther  published 
a series  of  propositions  condemning  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  These  were  at  once  de- 
clared to  be  heretical,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Rome.  He  declined 
to  go  and  was  excommunicated,  1520. 
Lutoer  now  broke  away  entirely  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  burnt  the 
Papal  bull  at  Wittenburg,  and  proceeded 
I to  the  formation  of  a reformed  church. 


He  was  summoned  to  aj-ipear  at  Wonmj 
before  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.  Here  he 
defended  himself  ably  but  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  conceal  himself  for  a time.  By 
1630  his  followers  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Pope.  Luther  was  an  able  writer,  and 
his  writings  are  fairly  numerous,  the  most 
valuable  being  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  German.  As  a man  he  was  enthu- 
siastic and  excitable,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  the  fanatic  that  his  enemies 
represented  him.  He  advocated  peaceful 
measures  where  possible,  and  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  the  more  ignorant  of  his  followers.  His 
“ Table  Talk,”  a collection  of  obiter  dicta, 
shows  him  to  have  been  a man  of  much 
personal  charm. 

LUXOR,  a village  situated  in  Upper 
Egypt,  which  occupies  a portion  of  the 
site  of  ancient  Thebes.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  magnificent  ruins,  among  which 
are  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Rameses 
II. 

LYALL,  EDNA,  b.  at  Brighton,  d.  1903, 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Ada  Ellen  Bayly, 
was  a popular  uovelist.  Among  her  best 
known  novels  are  “ Donovan,”  “ Won  by 
Waiting,”  “ Knight  Errant  ” and  “ Hardy 
Norseman.” 

LYCEUM,  the  name  of  an  exercise  ground 
and  gymnasium  of  Ancient  Athens.  It 
was  here  that  Aristotle  expounded  his 
system  of  philosophy,  and  the  name 
has  in  consequence  been  applied  since  to 
various  educational  establ^hments. 

LYCH  GATE  a churchyard  gate  which 
is  provided  with  a roof.  Lych  gates  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  the  counties  on  the  Welsh 
border.  Formerly  the  first  part  of  the 
burial  service  was  held  at  the  gate  of  the 
churchyard,  under  the  shelter  of  the  roof. 

LYCURGUS,  b.  in  the  ninth  century  B.C., 
the  great  legislator  of  Sparta,  where, 
after  his  death,  he  was  honoured  as  a god. 

LYDDITE,  a very  powerful  explosive, 
named  from  Lydd,  in  Kent,  where  it  is 
manufactured.  Its  exact  composition  is 
a government  secret,  but  it  is  largely 
composed  of  picric  acid.  Its  shattering 
effect  is  about  three  times  that  of  gun- 
powder. 

LYELL.  SIR  CHARLES,  b.  in  Forfar, 
1797,  d.  1875,  the  father  of  modem 
geology.  He  showed  that  the  earth  of 
to-day  has  been  produced  by  continuous 
gradual  changes,  and  not  by  great  and 
sudden  changes  at  long  intervals,  the 
view  previously  accepted.  It  was  the 
study  of  his  “Principles  of  Geology” 
that  set  Darwin  to  work  to  prove  the 
same  law  in  Biology. 

LYNCH  LAW,  the  name  applied  to  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  mob.  _ It 
is  practised  in  certain  lawless  districts 
of  the  southern  United  States.  The  term 
is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  where  one  of  the  early  settlers,  a 
farmer  named  Lynch,  set  himself  up  as 
an  unofficial  judge. 

LYONESSE,  the  country  of  King  Arthur, 
was  probably  situated  somewhere  in 
Cornwall,  According  to  tradition  it 
occupied  a position  between  Land’s  End 
and  the  Scilly  Lslands,  and  is  now  beneath 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

LYON  KING  OP  ARMS,  the  Scottish 
official  who  superintends  the  armorial 
bearings  of  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  kingdom.  With  his  heralds  and 
pursuivants  he  is  also  responsible  for  all 
public  ceremonials  and  proclamations. 
His  state  costume  is  very  gorgeous. 

LYONS,  the  second  latest  city  of 
Prance,  Ls  situated  on  the  Rhone,  at  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Saone.  It 
is  the  largest  silk-manufacturing  town  in 
Europe.  The  Greeks  established  a colony 
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at  Lyons  about  650  B.C.,  and  it  was  a place 
of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans , population  470.000. 

LYTTON,  EDWARD  BULWER  (first 
Baron  Lytton).  See  Bulwer-Lytlon. 

LYRE,  the  most  ancient  of  stringed 
instruments.  It  possessed  seven  strings, 
but  no  stops,  and  consequently  was 
capable  of  producing  but  seven  notes.  It 
was  played  either  with  the  fingers  or  with 
a “ plectrum.” 

[,  LYRIC,  originally  a piece  of  poeti^ 
which  was  capable  of  being  set  to  music, 
and  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lyre.  It  is  the  name  given  generally  to 
that  species  of  poetry  in  which  the  v/riter 
expresses  his  own  emotions. 

MAB,  QUEEN,  a queen  of  the  fairies, 
the  subject  of  an  early  poem  written  by 
Shelley. 

MAC,  a Gaelic  prefix,  found  in  the  names 
of  persons,  and  signifying  “ son  of.” 

MACADAM,  JOHN  LOUDON,  6.  at  Ayr, 
1756,  d.  1836  ; the  inventor  of  a method 
of  making  and  mending  roads  known  as 
“ macadamising.”  The  method  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  Fragments  of  some  hard 
rock  are  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  road 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more  ; these 
are  pressed  together,  some  binding  sub- 
stance being  scattered  over  them,  and  a 
hard  compact  surface  is  thus  obtained.  A 
new  kind  of  macadam  called  tar-mac  is 
now  largely  used.  In  this  the  stones  are 
first  covered  with  tar,  and  when  rolled 
produce  a hard,  smooth  surface  like  tb.at 
of  asphalt  roads. 

MACAO,  a small  island  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  It  is  about 
2|  square  miles  in  area,  and  belongs  to 
Portugal.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  tea,  silk,  and  opium  trades, 

MACARONL  a foodstuff  prepared  in  the 
form  of  long  pipes  or  threads,  the  latter 
form  being  known  usually  as  vermicelli. 
It  consists  of  wheaten  flour  and  water,  and 
is  made  principally  in  Italy. 

MACAULAY,  THOMAS  BABINGTON, 
6.  in  Leicestershire,  1800,  d.  1859  ; a 
famous  essayist  and  historian.  In  1830 
he  entered  parliament,  but  resigned  shortly 
afterwards  to  take  up  the  post  of  legal 
adviser  to  the  Indian  government. 
Returning  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  Liberal 
Ministry,  an  office  he  held  for  three  years. 
His  present  reputation  is  based  upon  his 
writings,  of  which  the  best  known  are  a 
“ History  of  England,  from  1685-1697,” 
“ Essays,”  and  “ The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome.”  Much  of  his  best  work  was 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He 
was  created  a peer  in  1857  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  great  literary  ability. 

MACBETH,  a ruler  of  the  Scottish 
district  of  Moray  during  part  of  the  11th 
century.  He  murdered  Duncan,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  seized  the  throne,  1140. 
After  reigning  for  17  years,  he  was  killed 
in  a battle  with  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan, 
1157.  These  historical  facts  are  embodied 
in  Shakespeare’s  noble  tragedy,  Macbeth. 

MACCABEES,  a family  of  heroic  patriots 
who  delivered  the  Jews  from  the  tyranny 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria, 
175-164  B.O.  The  most  famous  of  these 
leaders  were  Mattathias  and  his  son 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  The  latter,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  167  B.C.,  completed  the 
deliverance  of  his  countrymen.  His 
brother  Jonathan  became  prince  and  high- 
priest,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Jewish 
nation  was  exercised  by  other  Maccabsean 
princes  until  37  B.C,  This  dynasty  of 
priest-princes  is  usually  called  the  As- 
monaean  dynasty. 

McCLURE.SIR  ROBERT,  6.  at  Wexford, 
1807,  d,  1873  ; a famous  Arctic  explorer. 
He  took  paj-li  in  the  search  expedition 
organised  to  find  Sir  John  Franklin  in 


1848,  and  in  1850  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  along  the  north  coast  of  Canada  and 
discovering  the  north-west  passage  to 
India. 

MACDONALD,  FLORA,  a native  of  the 
Island  of  South  Hist,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 
She  assisted  Prince  Charles  Edward  to 
escape  from  Scotland  after  he  had  been 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  1746. 

MACDONALD,  GENERAL,  SIR 
HECTOR,  b.  1852,  d.  1903  ; a gaUant 
Scotsman  who  rose  from  the  ranks, 
served  nine  years  as  a private  in  the 
Gordon  Highlanders.  He  was  promoted 
Lieutenant  for  his  distinguished  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Candahar  (July,  1880). 
His  subsequent  brilliant  services,  especially 
in  the  Battle  of  Omdurman,  marked  him 
out  for  the  highest  place,  when  his  sad 
death  by  suicide  closed  his  career. 

MACDONALD,  GEORGE,  b.  at  Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire,  1824,  d.  1905  ; Scottish 
poet  and  novelist,  was  educated  for  the 
ministry,  but  took  to  literature.  Ail  his 
novels,  however,  are  replete  with  religious 
thought  and  purpose.  “David  Elginbrod,” 
“ Robert  Falconer,”  “ Malcolm,”  and 
“ The  Marquis  of  Lossie,”  are  character- 
istic. He  has  written  some  beautiful 
poems.  

MACDUFF,  a more  or  less  mythical 
individual,  who  lived  in  the  11th  century. 
He  is  sometimes  known  as  “ The  TTiane  of 
Fife,”  and  is  said  to  have  assisted  Malcolm, 
son  of  Duncan,  to  defeat  Macbeth,  1157. 

MACE.  (1)  A weapon  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  a club  about  five 
feet  long,  with  a metal  head  studded  with 
spikes.  It  survives  at  the  present  time 
as  an  emblem  of  authority,  used  by 
public  officials.  (2)  The  outer  covering  of 
the  nutmeg  kernel,  used  as  a spice,  and 
obtained  from  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

MACEDONIA,  the  name  of  a portion  of 
the  Turkish  province  of  Roumelia. 
Macedonia  attained  the  height  of  its  power 
under  the  rule  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  330  B.C.  The  population  at  the 
present  time  is  very  mixed,  consisting  of 
Turks,  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Wallachians. 
Partly  owing  to  this,  partly  to  differences 
in  religion,  but  largely  owing  to  Turkish 
misrule  and  Bulgarian  intrigue,  Macedonia 
is  always  on  the  verge  of  revolt.  Massacres 
are  of  common  occurrence — the  inhabitants 
Buffering  at  the  hands  of  both  Turks  and 
Bulgarians.  At  the  present  time  (1904), 
the  slightest  occurrence  might  produce 
a rebellion ; in  fact,  it  is  only  the  fear  of 
Austria  and  Russia  that  has  kept  Bulgaria 
from  declaring  war  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
mainly  in  the  rearing  of  goats  and  sheep. 
The  principal  productions  are  attar  of 
roses  and  carpets.  The  chief  town  is 
Salonika,  the  terminus  of  an  important 
railway  from  Vienna. 

MACHIAVELLI,  KICCOLO,  6.  at 
Florence,  1469,  d.  1627,  a famous  Italian 
diplomatist  and  writer.  His  writings, 
which  are  both  political  and  historical,  are 
characterised  by  a calculating,  cynical, 
and  unscrupulous  tone. 

MACHINE  GUN.  The  principal  machine 
guns  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  the 
Maxim,  Hotchkiss,  and  Colt,  used  respec- 
tively by  the  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
cans. They  consist  of  a single  barrel  of 
small  calibre,  and  after  the  ffi-st  discharge 
are  capable  of  firing  a large  number  of 
bullets  in  rapid  succession,  the  working 
being  perfectly  automatic.  The  gun  is 
fed  from  a belt  or  bandolier.  The  Maxim 
differs  from  the  others  in  that  the  energy  of 
the  recoil  is  used  to  perform  the  mechanical 
work.  By  it,  the  used  cartridge  is  ejected, 
the  gun  reloaded,  the  lock  closed,  and  the 
new  cartridge  fired  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Over  400  discharges  in  a minute 


are  possible,  but  a water  jacket  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  temperature  down.  The  amount 
of  water  used  is  about  a gallon,  and  at  the 
rate  of  400  shots  per  minute,  this  is  boiling 
in  about  90  seconds.  The  Hotchkiss  and 
the  Colt  are  not  provided  with  this  jacket. 
In  these  the  heat  is  dissipated  by  increas- 
ing the  surface  of  the  barrel,  and  so 
quickening  the  radiation  of  the  heat.  In 
the  Hotchkiss  this  increase  is  effected  by 
fitting  metal  rings  on  the  barrel ; in  tlie 
Colt,  by  using  a very  thick  barrel.  In 
both  forms  the  mechanical  operations  aro 
effected  by  using  a portion  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  explosion  of  the  powder. 
They  are  much  simpler  in  construction 
than  the  Maxim.  The  rate  of  discharge 
is  slightly  higher  in  the  Hotchkiss  than  the 
other  two,  600  per  minute  against  about 
400,  whilst  the  range  of  the  Maxim  is 
greatest,  about  2,500  yards  against 
2,000. 

MACniTOSE,  CHARLES,  b.  at  Glasgow, 
1766,  d.  1843  : a celebrated  chemist,  the 
inventor  of  the  fabric  of  which  macintosh 
cloaks  are  made.  It  consists  of  a thin 
sheet  of  india-rubber  sandwiched  between 
two  sheets  of  woven  fabric. 

MACKAY,  CHARLES,  b.  1814,  d.  1889  ; 
journalist,  popular  poet,  and  war  corre- 
spondent. His  real  forte  was  song- 
writing  : “ Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,”  “ There’s 
a Good  Time  Coming,”  and  “ To  the 
West,”  set  to  music  by  Henry  Russell, 
took  the  world  by  storm.  He  was  war 
correspondent  to  the  Times  during 
the  American  Civil  War. 

MACKAY,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  b.  in 
Dublin,  1831,  d.  1902  ; the  “ Silver  King,” 
went  to  New  York  when  quite  young.  In 
the  rush  to  Nevada  he  was  one  of  the 
first,  and  acquired  great  wealth  through 
his  shares  in  the  “ Bonanza  ” silver  mine. 

MACKENZIE  RIVER,  a Canadian 
river,  rising  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  about 
1,100  miles  in  length,  ^reckoning  from 
Great  Slave  Lake.  It  was  discovered  and 
explored  in  1789  by  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
an  officer  of  the  North  West  Pur  Companv. 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  ALEXANDER.  See 
under  “ Explorers  ” in  Index. 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  MORELL,  b.  1837, 
d.  1892  ; a great  autliority  on  throat 
diseases ; studied  medicine  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna.  He  had  a great  share 
in  establishing  the  Thi'oat  Hospital  iii 
Golden  Square.  His  reputation  caused 
him  to  be  summoned  to  attend  the 
Emperor  Frederick  in  1887,  whose  cancer, 
however,  he  could  not  cui-e.  His  “ Manual 
of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Ear  ” is 
a standard  work. 

MACKEREL  FISHING.  The  chief  fishing 
grounds  are  on  the  south  and  west  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  east  coast  of 
North  America.  Mackerel  are  usually 
caught  with  a drift  net,  left  in  the  water 
during  the  night.  In  shallow  waters, 
seine  nets  are  sometimes  used.  The 
shoals  appear  in  British  waters  in  May  or 
June. 

McKinley,  william,  6.  I843,  m the 

State  of  Ohio,  d.  1902  ; president  of  the 
United  States  from  1897  until  his  death. 
In  1890  he  was  chairman  of  a committee 
which  drafted  a revenue  bill,  imposing  heavy 
duties  upon  imports,  especially  manu- 
factured goods.  This  bill  is  known  as  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Bill.  In  1897  he  was  elected 
president,  defeating  the  Republican  candi- 
date, William  Bryan.  During  his  term  of 
office,  the  Spanish  American  War  was 
fought,  and  the  tariflfe  increased  by  the 
passing  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill.  In 
1901  he  was  re-elected,  but  was  shot  in 
September  of  the  following  year,  at 
Buffalo,  by  an  anarchist  named  Czolgosz. 
He  was  a most  popular  president,  both  at 
home  and  in  Europe. 
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MACLAHEH,  lAH.  See  Watson,  John. 

MACLISS,  DANIEL,  b.  1806,  d.  1870  ; 
an  artist.  His  best  known  works  are  the 
t/Wo  frescos,  each  45  feet  long  and  12  high, 
in  Westminster  Hail,  one  representing  the 
meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  the 
other  the  death  of  Nelson. 

MACMAHON,  MARSHAL,  6.  1808, 

d.  1893  ; a French  military  commander. 
He  commanded  the  French  division  at 
the  storming  of  the  Malakoff,  Sebastopol, 
1855.  In  1859  tie  led  the  combined  French 
and  Sardinian  army,  which  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  the  Austrians  at 
Magenta,  in  Lombardy.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  in  command 
of  an  army  corps.  He  was  wounded,  and 
surrendered  to  the  Germans  at  Sedan, 
1870.  In  1873  he  became  President  of 
the  Republic,  an  office  which  he  resigned  in 
1879,  owing  to  disagreements  with  the 
Republican  party. 

MACPHERSON,  JARffiS,  6.  1738,  d. 
1796.  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the 
Ossian  poems,  the  work  of  a Gaelic  writer 
of  the  Erd  century.  The  publication  of 
these  poems  led  to  a heated  discussion, 
but  it  has  since  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  were  Maepherson’s  work. 

MACREADY,  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  U. 
in  London,  1793,  d.  1873  ; a great 
actor.  He  began  to  act  in  1810,  and 
left  the  stage  in  1851.  His  Shakesperean 
pla3rs  marked  an  epoch  in  English  stage 
management.  He  was  especially  success- 
ful in  Macbeth,  Lear,  King  John,  and 
lago.  His  American  tours  ended  sadly 
in  a riot  promoted  by  his  rival,  Forrest, 
in  which  seventeen  people  were  killed. 

MADAGASCAR,  the  third  largest  island 
in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  from  whi  h it  is  separated 
by  the  Mozambique  Oliannel,  which  is 
about  250  miles  wide.  Its  area  is  about 
230,000  square  miles,  and  its  population 
is  estimated  to  be  nearly  four  millions. 
Minerals  are  fairly  abundant,  but  the 
people  are  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  metal  work. 
The  capital  is  Antananarivo,  and  the 
chief  port  Tamatave ; the  exports  are 
hid^,  rubber,  and  dyewoods.  Since  1895 
it  has  been  under  French  protection,  the 
ruling  race  previously  being  the  Hovas. 

MADSHvA  ISLAND,  the  most  important 
of  a ^oup  of  islands  situated  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  about  700  miles  west  of 
Lisbon.  It  is  a Portuguese  Colony  with  a 
dry  climate,  specially  suitable  for  con- 
sumptive patients.  Tlie  population  is 
about  140,000,  and  the  principal  town 
and  seaport,  Funchal,  is  a port  of  caU  for 
Atlantic  steamers.  The  principal  exports 
are  fruit  and  wine. 

MADONNA,  a representation,  in  painting 
or  statuary,  of  the  Virgin,  frequently  with 
the  Child  Christ. 

MAD  PAPXIAIfrENT,  held  at  Oxford  in 
1258.  The  barons  attended  armed,  and 
forced  Henry  III.  to  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a council,  whose  special  work 
was  to  reform  the  government  of  the 
coiintry. 

MADRAS,  the  third  town  and  seaport  of 
India.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  division  of 
Madras,  and  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  penirusula.  Much  money  has  been 
spent  on  the  construction  of  harbour  works, 
but  goods  have  still  to  be  landed  in  surf 
boats  and  lighters.  The  native  town  is  very 
unhealthy.  The  principal  building  is 
the  citadel.  Fort  St.  George.  Madras  was 
founded  by  the  English  in  1639,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  1746-9,  during 
which  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  it  has 
remained  in  their  posses-sion  ever  since. 
It  has  now  an  important  university.  Its 
principal  exports  are  teak,  tobacco,  and 
sugar,  and  much  of  its  trade  is  v/ith  porfeif 
situated  to  the  east. 


_ MADRID,  the  capital  of  Spain,  popula- 
tion 540,000.  It  is  situated  on  a lofty  and 
dreary  plateau.  The  climate  is  one  of 
extremes  ; the  summers  are  intensely  hot, 
and  the  winters  so  cold  that  skating  is  not 
uncommon.  The  importance  of  Madrid  is 
pui’ely  political.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Royal 
Picture  Gallery. 

M,S1ANDER,  a river  in  Asia  Minor. 
Its  serpentine  course  has  made  its  name 
expressive  of  the  windings  of  a stream. 

MAECE'NAS,  a Roman  statesman  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
He  is  famous  as  a patron  of  literature, 
Horace  and  Virgil  being  amongst  those 
whom  he  encouraged. 

MAELSTROM,  a whirlpool  situated  off 
the  coast  of  Norway,  near  the  Lofoden 
Islands.  It  is  perilous  at  certain  states 
of  the  wind  and  tide,  but  otherwise  can 
be  crossed  without  much  danger. 

MAFEKING,  a small  town  in  British 
Bechuanalaud.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  posts  on  the  railway  from 
Capetown  to  Salisbury,  and  is  about  700 
miles  from  the  former  town.  It  is  famous 
as  the  town  from  which  Jameson  started 
on  his  famous  raid  in  1895,  but  will  be 
remembered  for  the  heroic  stand  made  by 
its  garrison  under  Colonel  (now  General) 
Baden-Powell  during  theBoer  War.  From 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  October,  1899, 
until  the  following  May,  it  successfully 
resisted  all  efforts  to  take  it.  At  one  time 
General  Cronje,  with  8,000  men,  attempted 
its  capture,  though  later  the  besieging 
force  was  much  smaller.  Altogether  the 
Boers  lost  during  the  siege  about  1 000 
men  and  6 guns.  A few  days  before  the 
actual  relief  by  Colonel  Mahon,  a deter- 
mined effort  made  by  the  Boers  resulted 
in  the  garrison  taking  over  100  prisoners. 
The  relief  was  effected  (May  12th,  1900j, 
215  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
w^ar.  Colonel  Plumer,  who  had  been 
making  heroic  efforts  to  relieve  the  place 
from  the  north,  entered  the  town  a few 
days  later. 

MAFFIA,  a secret  society  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Sicily.  The  society  exists 
mainly  for  the  protection  of  smugglers, 
though  its  avowed  object  is  the  overthrow 
of  the  government.  Its  members  do  not 
resort  to  violence,  excejat  to  avenge 
personal  wrongs. 

MAGDALA,  a stronghold  in  Abyssinia. 
It  is  situated  about  9,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  was  taken  by  storm  and  de- 
stroyed by  Sir  Robert  Napier  in  1868, 
during  the  Abyssinian  war. 

MAGDEBURG,  a strongly  fortified  town 
on  the  River  Elbe.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Prussian  Saxony,  and  its 
strategic  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  commands  the  direct  load  from  Cologne 
to  Berlin.  Its  inhabitants  (about  215,000) 
are  mainly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  and  spirits.  In  the  17  th 
century,  the  device  known  as  the 
Magdeburg  hemispheres  was  constructed 
by  the  Burgomaster,  Otto  von  Guericke, 
the  inventor  of  the  air-pump.  It  con- 
sists of  two  immense  hemispheres,  the 
edges  of  which  fit  each  other  exactly, 
and  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  great 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  burgo- 
master bad  tile  air  withdrawn  from  the 
interior  of  the  hemispheres,  and  then 
attached  a horse  to  each,  to  pull  in  vain 
in  opposite  directions. 

MAGEE,  WILLIMI  CONNOR,  6.  1821, 
d.  1891  ; bishop  of  Peterborough  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  Archbishop  of 
York  tor  a few  weeks ; combined  oratorical 
gifts  of  a high  order,  both  as  preacher  and 
speaker,  with  wit,  humour,  and  practical 
common-sense. 

MAGELLAN,  FERDINAND,  aPortugucse 
navigator  who  in  1520,  commanded  the 


first  expedition  v.’hlch  sailed  round  the 
world.  Ke  did  not  finish  the  voyage, 
being  killed  In  a right  v/ith  the  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

MAGENTA.  (1)  A small  town  in  Lom- 
bardy, the  scene  of  a battle  between  the 
French  and  Austrians  in  1859,  in  which 
the  latter  suffered  a severe  defeat.  (2)  One 
of  the  aniline  dyes,  obtained  from  coal  tar 
and  named  from  the  battle  fought  in  the 
year  of  its  discovery. 

MAGGIORE,  LAGO,  or  Lake  Maggiore, 
is  situated  in  the  North  of  Italy,  but  partly 
in  Switzerland.  It  is  the  second  largest 
of  the  Italian  lakes,  being  39  miles  long 
and  7 miles  broad,  and  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  river  Ticino  pas-ses  through  it. 

MAGL  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
They  were  the  teachers  of  the  people,  and 
were  deeply  versed  in  astrology.  The 
name  was  afterwards  applied  generally 
to  men  who  possessed  a reputation  for 
great  wisdom, 

MAGIC,  the  name  used  to  account  for 
any  striking  occurrence  when  the  producing 
causes  are  unknown,  or  not  understood. 
In  early  times  the  name  was  applied  to 
soi’cery  and  witchcraft. 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  an  optical  instru- 
ment invented  in  the  17th  century,  by 
means  of  which  an  enlarged  image  of 
photographs,  or  of  pictures  and  diagrams 
painted  with  transparent  varnish  on  glass 
slides,  is  projected  on  a screen  in  a darkened 
room.  The  lantern  is  a cubical  box,  to  the 
front  of  which  is  fixed  a horizontal  tube 
in  two  parts,  one  sliding  within  the  other. 
At  the  anterior  end  of  the  movable  portion 
a double  convex  lens  is  placed,  and  a 
second  lens  of  small  focus  is  inserted  at  the 
junction  of  the  fixed  tube  with  the  lantern, 
and  just  behind  it  a slit  is  made  for 
inserting  the  inverted  slides.  Within  the 
lantern  is  a powerful  lamp,  the  light 
of  which  is  adjusted  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  reflector,  and  level  with  the  tube. 
The  rays  are  reflected  on  to  the  fixed  lens, 
which  directs  them  upon  the  slide.  The 
movable  lens  then  receives  them,  and 
forms  an  image  of  the  brightly  illuminated 
picture,  and  projects  it  on  to  the  screen. 
This  image  may  be  made  larger  or  smaller, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance 
between  the  two  lenses.  In  the  best 
lanterns,  an  arc  light,  or  an  oxyhydrogen 
lamp,  is  used. 

Dissolving  views  are  produced  by  having 
two  similar  lanterns,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  directed  towards  the  same  part  of  the 
screen.  A metallic  diaphragm  closes  the 
aperture  of  one  lantern,  while  that  of  the 
other  is  being  opened,  and,  as  a result,  the 
image  projected  by  the  one  merges  into 
that  projected  by  the  other. 

MAGNA  CHART  A,  the  great  charter  of 
English  liberty,  which  the  barons  compelled 
King  John  to  sign  at  Runnymede,  near 
Staines,  in  1215.  It  enacted:  (1)  that 
taxes  should  not  be  levied  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Great  Council.  (2)  that  justice 
should  not  be  delayed  or  denied  to  any  man, 
(3)  that  no  man  should  be  imprisoned  or 
outlawed  but  by  the  judgment  of  his 
equals,  and  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
contained  many  other  clauses  dealing  with 
the  matters  which  have  ceased  to  be  of 
interest  at  the  present  time,  notably  the 
severe  forest  laws,  and  the  rights  of  the 
barons.  It  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  foundation  of  British  liberty,  and  has 
been  confirmed  many  times. 

MAGNESIA,  a town  in  Asia  Minor, 
situated  near  Smyrna,  and  now  called 
M.uiisa.  It  was  at  this  town  that  the 
attractive  properties  of  the  loadstone  were 
discovered,  hence  the  terms  magnet, 
Magnetism,  etc.  It  has  also  given  its 
name  to  magnesia,  the  oxide  of  magne- 
sium. 
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MAGNETISM.  The  ancienta  gave  the 
name  magnet  to  certain  hard  black  etones, 
particularly  abundant  in  Magnesia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  possessed  the  property 
of  attracting  to  them  small  pieces  of  iron 
and  steel.  Somewhere  about  the  11th 
century  it  v/as  discovered  that,  if  a long 
piece  of  this  stone  were  freely  suspended 
by  a fine  thread,  itpossessed  the  remarkable 
property  of  pointing  north  and  south. 
The  discovery  was  made  use  of  in  naviga- 
tion, and,  from  that  time,  the  name 
Lodestone,  i.e,,  leading  stone,  was  applied 
to  the  natural  magnet.  Dr.  Gilbert 
further  investigated  its  properties,  and,  in 
1600,  he  published  the  results  of  his 
experiments.  He  discovered  that  the 
attractive  force  was  greatest  at  two  posi- 
tions on  the  stone.  In  a long  piece  these 
two  positions  are  generally  at  or  near  the 
ends,  and  the  force  gradually  diminishes 
to  the  middle,  where  no  attraction  takes 
place.  The  positions  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion he  named  the  Poles,  and  the  neutral 
line  he  called  the  Equator  of  the  magnet. 
The  stone  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  is 
abundant  in  Sweden,  Spain,  Elba,  and 
parts  of  the  United  States,  though  it  does 
not  always  possess  magnetic  properties. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  lodestone 
has  the  power  of  communicating  its 
properties  to  small  bars  of  steel,  and 
without  any  loss  of  magnetism  to  itself. 
Thus,  if  a steel  knitting-needle,  or  a piece 
of  a watch-spring,  berubbed  with  one  end  of 
a lodestone  about  twenty  times,  from  end 
t o end,  in  one  direction  only,  it  will  acquire 
all  the  powers  of  a magnet : it  will  attract 
small  pieces  of  iron  or  steel ; or,  if  balanced 
freely  at  the  centre,  will  set  itself  in  a 
position  from  north  to  south,  and,  if 
deflected  from  that  position,  will  oscillate 
from  side  to  side,  and  at  length  come  to 
rest  pointing  in  the  original  direction, 
the  end  that  pointed  north  at  first 
always  returning  to  that  position.  If  two 
such  needles  are  brought  close  to  each 
other,  the  north-seeking  end  (pole)  of 
the  one  will  repel  the  north-seeking  pole 
of  the  other,  and  will  exert  an  attractive 
force  on  the  south-seeking  pole.  Every 
magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  has 
two  poles.  If  it  is  broken  into  two  parts, 
each  part  will  still  have  two  poles  of 
opposite  kinds.  A magnetised  bar  of 
steel  retains  its  magnetism  almost  in- 
definitely, but  its  powers  may  be  destroyed 
by  rough  usage,  or  by  heating  the  bar  to 
redness.  In  addition  to  iron  and  steel, 
nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  and  manganese 
are  attracted  by  a magnet ; and,  a short 
time  ago.  Professor  Dewar  showed  that, 
if  a powerful  magnet  were  brought  near 
a vessel  containing  liquid  oxygen,  the 
liquid  would  spring  upwards,  and  adhere 
to  the  glass  nearest  to  the  poles  of  the 
magnet. 

The  compass  needle  is  a magnet  properly 
mounted  and  balanced.  The  direction 
which  it  takes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
earth  is  a great  magnet,  and  behaves  as 
though  a huge  magnetic  bar  lay  within  its 
mass,  with  its  poles  not  quite  coinciding 
with  the  geographical  poles.  Sir  James 
Eoss  discovered,  in  1830,  that  the  magnetic 
north  pole  was  situated  in  Boothia  Felix, 
a peninsula  to  the  north  of  North  America, 
just  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  fixing 
of  the  position  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole 
was  one  of  the  scientific  problems  which 
the  four  expeditions  to  the  Antarctic,  in 
the  period  1900-04,  set  themselves  to 
solve.  It  is  believed  to  be  situated  some- 
where about  168°  east  longitude  and  76° 
south  latitude.  In  England  the  compass 
needle  does  not  point  due  north  and  south, 
but  in  a direction  which  at  present 
deflected  approximately  16°  from  the 
geographical  meridian.  The  amount  of 
this  variation  or  declination,  as  it  is  called. 
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varies  from  time  to  time.  About  the  year 
1660  the  compass  pointed  true  north.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
north-seeking  pole  pointed  in  a direction 
24°  17 ' west  of  true  north.  Since  then  the 
declination  has  slowly  diminished,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  about  the  year  1976  the 
needle  will  again  point  due  north  and 
south,  after  which  the  declination  will  be 
to  the  east  of  north.  Occasionally  dis- 
turbances occur  in  the  earth’s  magnetism 
which  affect  aU  the  compass  needles  over 
a considerable  region  of  the  globe.  Such 
occurrences  are  known  as  magnetic  storms. 
A magnetic  storm  of  unusual  intensity 
occurred  on  October  Slst,  1903,  and 
greatly  interfered  with  the  working  of  the 
telegraph  lines  and  cables  over  a wide 
area. 

There  is  a close  relationship  between 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The  one  is 
easily  converted  into  the  other.  The 
passage  of  a current  of  electricity  through 
a silk-covered,  copper  wire,  wound  in  a 
spiral  of  many  turns  round  a core  of  soft 
iron,  converts  the  latter  into  a powerful 
magnet  as  long  as  the  current  is  passing. 
Such  a combination  is  known  as  an  electro- 
magnet. Its  strength  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  magnetising  current,  and 
the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  its  coils. 
A powerful  magnet  of  this  kind,  bent  into 
the  shape  of  a horseshoe,  is  capable  of 
supporting  200  lbs.  for  every  square  inch 
of  area  in  the  ends  of  the  iron  core. 
Electro-magnets  are  employed  for  the 
production  of  the  magnetic  field  necessary 
for  the  inducing  of  a current  of  elet  tricity 
by  means  of  a dynamo,  and  in  electric 
motors,  as  explained  in  the  article  on 
electricity.  They  are  also  used  by  magnet 
makers  for  magnetising  bars  of  steel,  an 
operation  which  is  accomplished  by  moving 
the  bar  from  end  to  end,  across  one  pole  of 
the  electro-magnet,  and  then  moving  it  in 
the  opposite  direction  across  the  other  pole. 
An  electro-magnet  is  also  an  essential  part 
of  every  electric  bell, 

MAGNIFTCAT,  the  name  given  to  the 
song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  (St.  Luke  i.  46— ■),')). 
It  forms  part  of  the  evening  service  both 
of  the  Anglican  and  Puoman  Catholic 
Churches.  It  obtains  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  word  in  the  Latin  version 
is  magnificat,  “ doth  magnify.” 

MAGPIE,  a member  of  the  crow  family 
of  birds.  It  is  usually  about  16  inches  long, 
standing  some  9 inches  in  height,  and  is 
dark  purple  and  white  in  coloiu-.  It 
can  be  taught  to  repeat  words  and 
phrases,  and  is  an  arrant  thief.  It  has 
always  been  regarded  by  tlio  ignorant 
with  superetitious  fear.  They  supposed 
it  to  be  in  league  with  the  Evil  One, 
and  that  to  meet  it  was  an  indication 
of  coming  misfortune. 

MAGYArS,  the  ruling  r.ace  in  Hungary, 
a branch  of  the  Mongolian  family,  closely 
allied  to  the  Finns.  They  settled  in 
Hungary  in  the  10th  century,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  energy  and  courage, 

MAHAN,  ALFRED  MAYER,  b.  in  New 
York,  1840 ; one  of  the  foremost  living 
critics  and  wTitcre  on  naval  matters.  His 
best  known  work  is  entitled  “ Influence  of 
Sea  Power  on  History.”  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Naval  Expert  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

BIAHDI,  a descendant  of  Mohammed, 
who  disappeared  in  the  9th  century.  It 
is  believed  by  Mohammedans  that  he  will 
reappear  and  establish  their  religion 
throughout  the  world.  There  have  been 
several  pretenders  to  the  title,  the  best 
known  being  Mohammed  Ahmed,  who 
caused  the  Soudan  War  of  1883-5. 

MAHOGANY,  a tree  which  grows  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  tiie  West 
Indies.  Its  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and 


capable  of  being  beauufully  polished,  is 
much  used  in  cabinet  work. 

1 MAHOMET.  Refer  to  Index. 

I MAHRATTAS,  a Hindu  race  who 
• inhabit  the  north-western  districts  of  the 
; Deccan,  in  India.  They  were  defeated  by 
, Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Assaye.  in  IsOr., 
I and  their  territory  became  part  of  the 
I British  possessions. 

; MAH)  OF  ORLEANS,  Joan  of  Arc. 
I a peasant  girl  of  Lorraine,  who  in  14  29  leu 
j the  French  army  which  compelled  the 
I Enghsh  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  see 
j Jeanne  d' Arc. 

1 MAIDS  OF  HONOUR,  are  the  Queen’s 
I personal  attendants,  one  of  whom  must 
be  always  in  waiting.  Queen  Victoria  had 
' eight,  but  Queen  Alexandra  has  only  four. 
, Each  one  is  entitled  to  the  prefix 
j ” Honourable  ” in  virtue  of  her  position. 
! MAIDSTONE,  the  county  town  of  Kert, 
I U on  the  Medway  7 miles  south  of  Roch- 
I ester.  It  is  a very  busy  and  thriving 
I town  and  has  an  important  trade  in  hops 
' and  other  agricultural  produce.  It  aho 
I possesses  several  paper  mills  and  brew- 
( cries ; population  35,000. 

I MADIONIDES,  h.  at  Cordova.  1135, 

! d.  1204 ; a famous  Jetsish  writer  and 
i philosooher. 

MADiTENANCE,  CAP  OF.  See  Cap  of 

JIaintenana. 

MAUJTENON,  MARQUISE  DE,  b.  in  a 
prison  at  Niort,  France,  1635,  (/.  1719  ; 
■ the  second  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
She  was,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
governess  to  one  of  his  children.  Her 
marriage  was  never  openly  acknowledged, 
but  her  influence  knew  no  hounds  in 
matters  both  of  Church  and  State. 

MAIM 7,  or  Mayeuce.  a strongly  fortified 
town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bliine,  at  its  junction  with  the  ktain.  The 
i surrounding  district  is  very  fertile,  and. 
Mainz  is  tlie  centre  of  an  important  wine 
district.  It  has  a large  river  trade.  The 
, principal  objects  of  interest  are  the 
j Cathedral,  the  house  of  Ginenburg,  the 
I inventor  of  printing,  and  the  remains  of 
i an  aqueduct,  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
who  founded  the  town  ; population  about 
85,000. 

MAIZE,  a cereal  grown  largely  in  the 
United  States  and  South  Eastern  Eiu'ope. 
It  is  used  in  our  country  as  fodder  and 
in  some  countries  it  is  mixed  with  rye 
to  make  black  bread. 

MAJOLICA,  a valuable  kind  of  pottery, 
deriving  its  name  from  Majorca,  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  it  was 
originally  made. 

MAJUBA,  a precipitous  hill  on  the 
borders  of  the  Transvaal  and  Natal,  the 
scene  of  a battle  fought,  27th  February, 
1881,  between  a British  force  of  650  men, 
under  Sir  George  Colley,  and  a Boer  force 
fighting  for  their  independence.  The 
Britisli  suliered  a severe  defeat,  losing 
over  200  men  in  killed,  wounded,  or 
prisoners.  Sir  George  Colley  being  amougsc 
the  slain, 

MALACm,  the  last  of  the  “ Minor 
Prophets.”  His  hook  concludes  with  the 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Eli  j, oh  (John 
the  Baptists 

MALACHITE,  a variety  of  copper  ore, 
green  in  coloim,  found  in  vast  quantities 
in  Russia,  Australia,  and  Chile,  Some  of 
the  finest  specimens  arc  cut  and  polislied 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

MALAGA,  a province  of  Spain  bordering 
on  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  princip.al 
town,  also  called  Malaga,  is  a seaport 
exporting  the  productions  of  the  province 
— wines,  fruits,  and  lead  and  iron  ores ; 
population  about  130,000. 

MALAKOFF,  the  strongest  fortress  of 
Sebastopol,  in  the  Crimean  Wax'.  Its 
capture  by  the  French,  1855,  compelled 
the  .Rusaians  to  evacuate  the  town. 
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MALAY  ARCKIPELAGO  same  as  tlie 

Indian  Archipelago. 

MALAY  PENINSULA,  the  long  narrow 
peninsula  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
Burma,  and  connected  with  it  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Kra.  It  has  an  area  of  70,000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population 
of  four  millions.  The  greater  part  is  under 
British  protection.  There  are  two  British 
colonies,  Wellesley  and  Malacca,  in 
addition  to  the  adjoining  islands  of  Penang 
and  Singapore.  The  principal  exiDort  is 
tin,  one-half  of  the  world’s  supply  coming 
from  this  district.  The  inhabitants  are 
JTalays  or  Siamese,  though  much  of  the 
mining  is  done  by  Chinese  coolies, 

MALAYS,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
hiunan  race,  found  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Madagascar.  They  are  brown  in  colour, 
and  have  high  cheek  bones  and  obliquely 
set  eyes.  The  pure  Malays  are  a quiet 
race  of  traders  and  sailors,  Mohammedans 
in  religion,  who  at  one  time  attained  a high 
degree  of  civilisation. 

MALIBRAN,  MARIA  ITSLICITA,  n6e 
Garcia,  o.  1808,  d.  1836  ; one  of  the 
greatest  prima-donnas  the  world  has  seen  ; 
made  her  fii-st  appearance  in  London  in 
1825.  After  a brief  stay  in  New  York, 
where  she  married  M.  Malibran,  she 
returned  to  Europe.  Her  appearances 
were  a series  of  triumphs,  cut  short  by  her 
early  death  at  Manchester. 

MALLEE  SCRUB,  a very  dense  growth 
of  dwarf  Eucalyptus  trees  found  especially 
in  South  Australia.,  where  there  is  a tract 
of  9,000  square  miles  covered  with  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  this  scrub. 

MALMSEY,  a wine  obtaining  its  name 
from  Malvasia,  a seaport  in  Greece,  from 
w'hich  it  was  origin^ly  exported.  It  is 
now  made  in  Madeira,  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

MAL'ORY,  SIR  THOMAS,  the  author  of 
“ Morte  d’Arthur,”  a collection  of  legends, 
some  original,  concerning  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table. 
Malory  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  France. 

MALPLAQUET,  a village  in  Prance  on 
the  Belgian  border.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a battle  in  1709,  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated  by  a combined  army  of 
British  and  Germans,  led  by  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  ; 30,000  were  slain. 

MALTA,  a rocky  island  situated  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  south  of  Sicily.  From 
1522  until  1798  it  belonged  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  French  then 
obtained  possession,  but  Nelson  took  the 
island  in  1799.  It  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  since  then,  and  is 
an  important  naval  and  coaling  station. 
Refer  to  “ Malta  ” in  Index. 

MALTHUS,  THOMAS  ROBERT,  6. 
near  Guildford,  1766,  d.  1834,  a famous 
political  economist.  His  best  known  work 
is  entitled  “ An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population.”  He  was  convinced  that  the 
population  of  the  world  was  fast  outgrowing 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  his  methods 
of  averting  the  evil  came  as  a shock  to 
society. 

MALVERN,  a health  resort  situated  in 
W orcestershire.  It  p ossesses  some  famous 
medicinal  springs,  and  the  “ Open  air  ” 
treatment  for  consumptives  is  much 
practised.  Its  de^ath  rate,  10  per  1000,  is 
the  lowest  of  all  the  watering  places  of 
England  ; population  about  16,500. 

MAMELUI^S,  light  cavalry  soldiers 
forming  the  body  guard  of  the  Oaliph  of 
Egypt,  in  the  13  th  century.  They 
mutinied  and  established  a new  dynasty, 
which  lasted  from  1254  until  1517.  Even 
then  they  continued  to  exercise  consider- 
able power  until  the  beginning  of  the  19  th 
century,  when  there  occurred  a wholesale 


massacre  of  them,  carried  out  under  orders 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

MAMMALS,  those  members  of  the 
animal  world  whose  young  are  suckled  by 
the  female  for  a short  period  after  birth. 
They  possess  a backbone,  a more  or  less 
developed  covering  of  hair,  and  are  warm 
blooded.  Besides  man  and  all  the  quad- 
rupeds, they  include  the  bat  and  the 
members  of  the  whale,  poipoise,  and 
dolphin  families.  These  three  last  differ 
from  fish,  in  the  possession  of  warm  blood 
and  of  lungs,  which  necessitates  their 
coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

MAMMON,  the  “ god  of  riches,”  in 
Assyrian  mythology.  It  now  signifies  the 
spirit  of  avarice. 

MAMMOTH,  an  extinct  animal  whose 
remains  are  abundant  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  especially  Siberia.  In  form 
it  resembled  a very  large  elephant,  one 
nearly  complete  specimen  measuring  16 
feet  long,  and  standing  9 feet  high, 
possessing  ivory  tusks  9 feet  long.  The 
remains  are  valuable  on  account  of  the 
tusks. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE,  a large  limestone 
cave  situated  in  Kentucky.  The  total 
length  of  its  tunnels  is  estimated  to  be 
150  miles,  of  which  about  10  miles  have 
been  explored.  Two  remarkable  species  of 
fish  are  found  in  the  cave,  one  quite  blind, 
the  other  without  even  rudimentary  eyes. 

MAN,  ISLE  OP.  See  Isle  of  2Ian. 

MANCHE,  LA,  the  name  applied  by 
the  French  to  the  English  Channel. 

MANCHESTER,  the  largest  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing  to\vns  of  Lancashire. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Irwell,  a tributary  of 
the  Mersey,  and  upon  an  important 
coalfield.  ITie  town  w'as  founded  by  the 
Romans,  and  attained  some  importance 
in  the  14th  century,  when  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  goods  was  introduced  by 
Flemisli  w’eavers ; its  present  importance 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Exchange,  the  Cathedral,  and 
Owen’s  College,  the  latter  the  seat  of  the 
recently  constituted  University  of  Man- 
chester. Manchester  was  converted  into 
a port  by  the  opening  of  its  Ship  Canal, 
which  was  constructed  in  the  years  1887- 
91,  at  a cost  of  about  15  millions  sterling. 
It  is  352  nailes  in  length  and  26  feet  in 
depth.  (For  population,  etc.  (not  includ- 
ing Salford),  see  p.  902.) 

MANCHURIA,  a division  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  situated  to  the  north  of  China 
proper.  It  is  400,000  square  miles  in 
area,  and  has  a population  of  12^  millions, 
the  majority  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  exports  are 
beans,  oil  (obtained  from  beans),  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  and  hemp,  silk  and  furs. 
The  trade  has  decreased  of  late  years  owing 
to  tlie  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
The  principal  towns  are  Mukden,  Kirin, 
and  Newchwang,  the  latter  the  chief  port, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Liau  River. 

MANCHUS,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Manchuria.  They  are  a nomadic  people, 
a branch  of  the  Mongolian  family  engaged 
in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  numbering 
about  500,000.  They  would  probably  have 
disappeared  as  a distinct  race  before  this, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  ruling  family  in 
China  is  of  Manchurian  origin.  The 
pigtaU  method  of  dressing  the  hair  was 
introduced  into  China  by  the  Manchus. 

MANDALAY,  the  chief  town  of  Upper 
Burma,  is  situated  near  the  river  Irawadi. 
The  chief  sources  of  wealth  are  fabrics, 
silver,  teak  and  rubies  ; population  about 
180,000. 

MANDEVILLE,  SIR  JOHN,  the  assumed 
name  of  a compiler  of  travels  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  work  appeared  in 
Latin,  and  received  papal  recognition 
Versions  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 


exist,  and  the  author  is  said  to  liave  made 
the  English  version  on  which  is  base«i  his 
fame  as  the  ‘‘father  of  English  prose.” 
There  is  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  either  the  travels  or  the 
English  version.  The  work  is  evidently 
a compilation  for  the  delectation  of 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 

MANDINGO,  name  of  the  members  of  a 
negro  tribe  inhabiting  Senegambia.  They 
are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  have 
attained  a high  degree  of  civilisaticri. 
They  number  about  eight  millions,  and  are 
engaged  mainly  in  agriculture. 

MANDRAKH  a plant  found  in  southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  In  shape 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  human 
form,  and  the  ancients  invested  it  with 
miraculous  powers. 

MANGE,  a scab  or  itch  which  affects  the 
coats  and  skins  of  dogs  and  cattle. 

MANGO,  a tree  found  in  tropical 
countries,  which  produces  a kidney-shaped 
fruit.  ITiis  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  coinmoa 
foodstuffs  in  the  districts  in  which  the 
tree  grows. 

MANGROVE,  a tree  found  in  s>vampy 
tropical  districts.  It  grows  do  vn  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  it  spreads  bj'  means 
of  aerial  roots,  a curiou:-  process,  in  w hicLi 
the  drooping  branches  lake  root  on  reach- 
ing the  mud.  Its  mode  of  growth  helps 
in  reclaiming  swampy  districts. 

MANHAWAN  ISLAND,  the  long  narrow 
island  upon  w’hich  stands  a large  part  nl 
New  York.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  separated 
from  Long  Island  by  East  River.  It  has 
an  area  of  22  square  miles. 

MANICHffiANS,  a religious  sect,  follow- 
ers of  Maui,  who  lived  iu  the  3rd  century. 
They  professed  a religion  which  t\a.s  a 
mixture  of  sun-worship,  Buddhism,  and 
Christianity.  The  sect  survived  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  until  the  7 th 
century. 

MANHjA,  the  capital  of  Luzon,  the 
largest  of  the  rhilippine  Islands.  It 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
upon  a fine  harbour,  and  exports  besides 
cigars  and  sugar  a fibre  known  as  Manila 
hemp,  much  used  for  cordage.  It  was 
founded  in  1571  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
remained  in  tlieir  possession  until  taken 
by  Admiral  Dewey  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  1897.  It  has  a population 
of  about  300,000,  of  whom  15,000  are 
Europeans. 

MANIOC.  See  Cassava. 

MANITOBA,  an  inland  province  of 
Canada.  It  has  an  area  of  74,000  square 
miles,  and  a rapidly  increasing  population. 
It  possesses  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil, 
and  is  one  of  the  great  wheat-producing 
districts  of  the  world  ; its  other  crops  are 
oats  and  potatoes,  Manitoba  became 
a province  of  the  Dominion  in  1870.  The 
principal  town  is  Winnipeg,  situated  on  the 
Red  River,  near  Lake  Winnipeg. 

MANLIUS  CAPITOLI'NUS,  a Roman 
leader.  In  390  B.C.  the  Gauls  attacked 
Rome,  and  would  have  taken  the  Capitol, 
had  not  Manlius,  roused  from  his  sleep  by 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese,  given 
the  alarm  to  the  garrison.  He  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  five  years  later, 
on  a charge  of  inciting  the  people  to 
revolt. 

MANNA,  a sweetish  liquid  which  exudes 
from  the  bark  of  a species  of  ash  found  in 
Italy  and  the  district  around  Mount 
• Sinai.  It  is  gathered  in  the  early  morning, 
because  at  that  time  the  cold  causes  it  to 
congeal.  

MANNING,  HENRY  EDWARD,  b.  at 

Totteridge,  1808,  d.  1892.  Originally  a 
member  of  the  English  Church,  he  resigned 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Chichester  in  1850, 
and  became  a Roman  Catholic.  In  the 
latter  church  he  rose  rapidly,  and  on_the 
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death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  1865,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Westminster, 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was 
created  a cardinal. 

MANNY.  SIR  WALTER,  the  founder  of 
the  Carthasian  Monastery,  situated  near 
Aldersgate  Street.  E.G.,  now  known  as 
the  Charterhouse.  He  lived  in  the  14th 
century. 

MANOA.  the  capital  of  El  Dorado. 

MANSION  HOUSE,  the  official  residence 
ol  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  It  is 
situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cheapside, 
in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  and  was 
constructed  during  the  years  1739-1753,  at 
a cost  of  about  £70,000.  The  only  portion 
open  to  visitors  is  the  police  court,  over 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  presides.  To  view 
the  various  rooms  special  application  must 
be  made. 

MAtlX,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  They  are  a branch  of  the 
Celtic  race,  and  still  retain  their  own 
language,  a dialect  of  Gaelic,  though 
practically  all  speak  English  in  addition. 

MAORIS,  the  members  of  the  aboriginal 
race  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  a branch 
of  the  Malay  family,  and  are  a vigorous  and 
intelligent  race,  brown  in  colour,  with  thick 
lips  and  straight  black  hair  ; they  are  very 
fond  of  tattooing  their  bodies.  The  bulk 
of  the  Maoris,  who  number  about  40.000. 
are  found  in  North  Island. 

MAPLE,  a tree  common  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere ; about  Ofty  species 
ar’e  known.  Of  the  varieties  found  in 
England,  the  sycamore  and  plane  tree  are 
the  most  important ; their  timber  is  of 
considerable  value.  The  sugar  maple,  so 
called  because  sugar  is  obtained  from  its 
sap,  is  found  in  Canada  and  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  United  States.  A small 
hole  is  bored  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  near 
the  base  and  the  sap  drawn  off  through 
an  elder  tube.  An  ordinary  tree  will  yield 
about  five  pounds  of  sugar  each  year. 
ITie  leaf  of  the  maple  tree  is  the  national 
badge  of  the  Canadians. 

MARABOUTS,  men  among  the  Berber 
tribes  of  North  Africa  who  devote  them- 
selves to  a religious  life.  They  have  very 
great  inQuence  among  the  common 
people,  and  many  of  them  are,  in  their  way, 
very  devout ; bub  others  use  tlieir  supposed 
sanctity  as  a cloak  for  their  own  sellish 
ends. 

MARASCHINO,  a very  fine  liqueur  dis- 
tilled from  cherries  and  sweetened  with 
white  honey  or  the  lincst  sugar.  The 
best  is  made  at  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in 
Corsica.  An  inferior  kind  is  made  in 
Germany. 

MARAT,  JEAN  PAUL,  h.  1742,  d.  1793  ; 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Erench  revolutionists.  He  edited  the 
paper  which  expressed  the  views  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  w'rote  for  it 
many  inflammatory  articles,  in  which  he 
advocated  wholesale  murder.  To  escape 
punishment  he  was  compelled  to  hide  in 
the  Paris  sewers.  He  subsequently  be- 
came a member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety  and  president  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
He  was  assassinated  by  Charlotte  Corday, 
whose  lover  he  had  caused  to  be  mui'dered. 

MARATHON,  a small  village  situated  in 
Greece,  about  20  miles  north-east  of 
Athens.  In  490  B.O.,  it  was  the  scene  ol 
one  of  the  most  famous  battles  in  the 
world’s  history,  in  which  the  Greek  forces,  | 
led  by  Miltiades,  defeated  the  Persian  army  i 
of  Darius.  I 

_ MARBLE,  the  name  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  crystalline  limestone  capable  of 
being  highly  polished.  Marble  is  found 
in  various  colours,  and  is  often  beautifully 
veined.  It  has  at  all  times  been  much 
used  in  decorative  and  artistic  work.  The 
pure  white  marble  used  for  statuary  is 
Pbtained  from  Carrara,  in  Italy.  I 


MARCH,  the  third  month  of  the  year.  ' an  aciiva  OJrt  in  the  military  oneratir.^i?  ; 
It  obtains  its  name  from  Mars,  the  god  of  she  defeated  the  Duke  of  York  at‘'>rakeheld 


war  in  Roman  mythology.  Amon^  the 
Romans  and  in  England,  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  1752, 
March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and 
March  25th  was  the  beginning  of  the  legal 
year. 

MARCONI.  GUGLIELMO.  6.  at  Bologna, 
1875,  a famous  electrical  engineer.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  a method  of  transmitting 
telegraphic  message?  without  the  aid  of 
wires.  After  pursuing  his  researches  for 


1460,  and  caused  both  him  ana  uis  son,  the 
Earl  of  Rutlandj  to  he  beheaded.  In  the 
following  year  sne  defeated  Warvriek,  the 
king-maker,  at  St.  Albans.  In  1471  she 
was  defeat^  by  Edward  IV.,  at  T=.'.vhc.s- 
bury,  her  son  was  put  to  death  after  the 
battle,  and  for  the  next  four  years  she  was 
a prisoner.  She  was  eventually  ransomed 
by  Louis  XL,  1476. 

MARGARET  TUDOR,  daughter  of 
Henry  VH.,  became  the  wife  of  aames  R*. 


some  years,  he  succeeded,  in  1^99,  in  send-  | of  ScotlancL  From  her  the  i-tiiart  kings 


mg  messages  across  the  English  Channel. 

Since  that  date  he  has  improved  his  ap- 
pliances and  has  sent  messages  from 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  to  Corn- 
wall, a distance  of  over  2,000  miles.  His 
system  enables  ship.s  on  a voy^'ge  to  com- 
municate with  the  land  and  each  other. 

1(  ARCO  PoLO.  b.  about  1256,  il.  1323  ; 
a famous  Venetian  traveller.  He  explored 
parts  of  Central  Asia,  China,  and  South- 
Eastern  Asia,  districts  previously  quite  un- 
known to  Europeans.  His  accounts  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  he  had  seen  were  • colouring  matter, 
generally  discredited  by  hiscontemporarie^,, 
but  subsequent  exi’lorations  liave  proved 
that  his  statemenu-  were  by  no  means 
fictitious. 


derived  their  title  to  the  EngILn  crown. 
The  only  child  of  this  marriage  "-  as  James 
— afterwards  King  of  Scotlard — t je  father 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  After  ate  '^each 

of  James  IV.  she  married  Archibald 
Douglas.  Lord  D.amiey,  who  married 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  wtu:  her  grandso::  by 
till-  marri:(ge. 

MARGARINE.  By  an  Act 
18^-7  it  was  made  the  i>:g,J 
imitation  butters  made  from 
miik.  batter,  and  vege-  ^le 


pa.^.-:d  in 
nfiine  for 
! :.-f-;-not, 
with 


OaS. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS,  b.  121,  d.  ISO  A.D.. 
the  adopted  sou  of  Antoninus  Pirns,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  Eraiieror  of  Rome,  a.d.. 
1G3.  lie  was  a scholar  of  con.siderable 
eminence  and  a philosopher  of  the  Stoic 
school.  His  writings,  entitled  " Medita- 
tions.” have  been  translated  into  many 
languages  and  are  still  widely  read.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  he  conducted  a vigorous 
persecution  of  the  Christian.s,  be  ranks  oa 
one  oi  the  best  of  tlie  Emperors  of  Borne. 

MARDl  GRAS,  tlie  name  given  by  the 
Frencli  to  Shrove  Tuesday.  It  is  the  last 
and  most  important  day  ol  the  carniv..!, 
which  in  France  and  other  countries  pre- 
cedes the  Lenten  fast.  The  carnival  lasts 
for  three  days,  and  is  a period  of  feasting 
and  general  enjoyment,  lienee  the  term 
Mardi  Gras,  which  literally  means  ” Fat 
Tuesday.” 

MAivENGO,  a village  situated  in 
the  nortli  of  Italy  near  the  town  of 
Alessandria.  In  1800  it  was  the  scene  of 
a stubbornly  contested  battle,  in  which 
the  French  army,  led  by  Bonaparte,  de- 
feated the  Austrians.  Tlie  French  victory 
was  largely  due  tc  a brilliant  cavalry 
charge  led  by  Kellermau. 

MARGARET,  SAINT,  b.  1047  in  Hun- 
gary, d.  1093  ; a queen  of  Scotland,  the  wift 
ol  Malcolm  Caumore.  She  was  the  sister 
of  Edgar  the  Atlieling,  and  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
After  her  marriage  she  did  much  towards 
civilising  her  husband’s  subjects,  and  put 
new  life  into  the  Christian  Church  of 
Scotland.  Slie  was  renowned  lor  her  piety 
and  purity  of  file,  and  was  canonised,  1250, 

MARGARET,  “ The  Maid  oi  Norway,” 
was  the  daughter  ol  Eric  11.,  King  ol 
Norway,  and  grand-daughter  of  Alexander 
HI.  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  ol  the 
latter,  which  ocemrred  when  she  was  quite 
a child,  she  was  the  only  dkect  heir  to  the 
Scottish  tlirone.  A council  ot  regency  was 
appointed,  and  arrangements  were  'made 
to  betroth  her  to  the  son  of  Edward  I.,  bub 
she  died  at  the  Orkney  Islands  on  her  way 
to  Scotland. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU,  b.  1125,  a. 
1482  ; the  wife  of  Henry  VI.  ot  I'ngland. 
She  was  the  daughter  ol  Rdne,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
marriage  settlement  was  that  Anjou  aud 
Maine,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  English 
m the  preceding  reign,  should  revert  to  the 
French,  She  was,  in  consequoiice,  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  in  England.  On  tlio 
outbreak  of  the  W’ars  of  the  Roses  she  took 


d.  R 17  ; was 
the  d.suuThtcr  of  1 ra-  1.  of  A’!''-i,i,  la 
I'lO  she  beearae  the  v.  he  .-f  Nap  .•  >:i,  v.  ;o 
liad  divorced  Joseplui.?  his  nrst  -.he  hj 
order  that  the  marriage  could  take  pi 
In  Napoleon’s  al  c-ucc  from  Fraii-e  -..a 
. acted  us  rc-ent ; after  hi-  f-'.l  she  rcr’omed 
I to  Vienna,  and  S’.'.b.-equcntly  became  the 
^ ruler  of  Uie  grand  aichy  of  rurma.  in  It  -ly, 
; Here  she  conti  ..  tej  .i  marriage  with  h-^r 
chamberlain.  Count  Neinper'.’. 

MARIA  THERESA  b.  at  Vienna.  1717. 
J.  1780  ; W i-  the  eldest  J .ti.h.t-T  oi  he 
' Emperor  Cnarlcs  \T.  ol  Austria,  i lie 
i latter,  previous  to  his  dr  h.  h id  made  .m 
; agreement  with  t'  e European  powers, 
called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which 
. hU'  daughter  was  to  siKX'ccd  liim  as  ruler 

■ of  Bohemia.  Amitria,  a d Hungary,  t 'u 
' his  death,  in  1740.  the  Lltxtor  ol  h'-.ivivri.r 

■ claimed  Bohemia,  and  Frederick  II.  of 
Pru-ssia  seized  Silesia.  The  w,ii  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  ensued.  Great  Briiain 

i supporting  the  claims  ol  Mana.  The  war 
was  eventually  liuished  in  1746,  Frederick 
retaining  Silesia,  and  Maria’s  husband 
i being  recognised  a.?  Emperor.  In  17  72 
' Maria  Theresa  was  a party  to  tlie  par- 
' tilion  ol  Poland,  receiving  the  pronnee  of 
j Galicia  as  her  share.  The  most  famous  ol 
1 her  children  was  the  unfortunate  ilarie 
Antoinette. 

MARlAMNFi.  a pnneesa  ol  the 
Asmomean  dynasty.  She  bot'ame  the  wita 
I ot  Herod  tlie  Great,  who  ruled  over  Pales- 
tine 40-4  D.C.  Herod  was  pa.-^sionateJy 
fond,  and  also  exceeffingiy  jealous  oi  her. 
On  two  occasions  w hen  be  was  compelled 
to  le.ave  Palestine  he  left  her  in  the  charge 
ol  a friend,  with  injunctions  tliat  she  was 
tc  be  put  tc  death  il  anytliiug  senous 
fiappened  to  liirn.  ilariamue  heard  of 
this  and  openly  expressed  hex  disgust  at 
such  brutality.  Tills  so  inoensco  Heroa 
that  he  caused  her  to  be  murdered,  B.C. 
‘29. 

MARIE  ANTOINETT'E,  *.  at  Vienna, 
1755,  a.  1793  ; the  daughter  ot  Maria 
Theresa  and  Francis  1.  of  Austria.  She 
became  the  wife  ol  Louis  X\T.  of  !•  ranee, 
but  was  always  very  unpopular  in  that 
country.  Oa  the  outbreak  ol  the  revo- 
lution,'! 789,  both  Louis  and  his  queen  were 
thrown  into  prison.  The  latter  intrigued 
with  Austria  aud  induced  tliat  country  to 
make  preparations  tor  an  invasion  of 
France,  When  tJiis  became  known  the 
awful  Ivcigu  ol  Terror  occurred,  during 
which  both  Louis  aud  Mario  Antoinette 
were  executed,  1793.  The  revolutionists 
circulated  many  disgraceful  tides  about 
the  queen,  but  tliough  her  excessive  free- 
dom of  manners  gave  an  air  of  probability 
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to  them,  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  the 
most  part  they  were  false. 

MARINES,  a military  force,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
serves  on  the  vessels  of  ihe  British  navy. 
There  are  two  branches,  the  Royal  Marine 
Light  Infantry  and  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery,  and  when  on  shore  they  are 
stationed  at  the  various  dockyard  towns. 
Kipling’s  phrase  “ Soldier  and  Sailor  too  ” 
aptly  describes  the  marine.  They  number 
about  15.000. 

MARINER’S  COMPASS,  THE,  seems  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  from  very 
early  times.  Thus  it  is  reported  that  after 
an  action  fought,  about  2,600  B.C.,  an 
Emperor  of  China  successfully  navigated 
his  fleet  through  a fog,  by  the  aid  of  some 
instrument,  which  was  probably  a kind  of 
compass.  There  is  a mention  of  it  in  a 
Chinese  dictionary  dated  about  120  A.D. 
The  Mariner’s  Compass  was  also  known  to 
the  Arabs  a considerable  time  before 
Europeans  became  acquainted  with  its  use. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  or 
possibly  introduced  into  Europe,  by  an 
Italian  about  the  year  1300.  The  same 
uncertainty  exists  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
Both  Columbus  and  Sebastian  Cabot  have 
been  credited  with  the  discovery,  though 
it  was  probably  known  before  this  time. 
See  Magnetism. 

MARIONETTES,  the  name  given  to 
puppets  or  small  figures  representing 
human  beings,  which  are  worked  by  strings 
and  made  to  perform  various  simple  move- 
ments. These  were  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  became 
popular  in  Italy  in  the  17th  century.  The 
puppets  were  frequently  made  to  perform 
little  plays,  the  talking  being  done  by  the 
individual  working  the  figures.  The 
modern  Punch  and  Judy  show  is  a sur- 
vival ; but  in  this  case  the  figures  are 
moved  by  hand  instead  of  by  strings. 

MARIUS,  CAIUS,  6.  157,  d.  86  B.C.,  a 
famous  Roman  commander  and  politician  ; 
he  was  elected  consul  seven  times.  In  102 
B.C.  the  Romans  were  thrown  into  a panic 
by  the  news  that  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri 
were  preparing  to  invade  Italy.  Marius, 
who  had  previously  made  his  name  in  the 
war  against  Jugurtha,  107,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Roman  army. 
He  defeated  the  Teutones  in  a great  battle 
at  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  and  then  marching 
south  inflicted  a crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Cimbri  in  Lombardy.  Some  years  later  a 
dispute  arose  between  Sulla  and  Marius 
concerning  the  command  of  the  army 
which  was  being  despatched  against 
Mithridates,  and  Marius  was  forced  to  fly 
from  Rome.  He  returned  a short  time 
afterwards  and  inflicted  terrible  vengeance 
upon  the  supporters  of  Sulla,  many  of  them 
being  ruthlessly  put  to  death. 

MARK,  a coin  pretty  general  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  and  still  used  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  the  unit  of  the 
coinage.  The  old  English  mark  was 
worth  133.  4d.  ; the  Scottish  mark  Is.  l|d. 
(See  “ British  and  Eoreign  Coinage  ” in 
Index.) 

MARK  ANTONY.  See  Antomj,  Mark. 

MARK,  SAII^T,  the  writer  of  the 

second  of  the  Gospels.  He  is  identified 
with  the  “John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark,”  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  12.  He 
accompamed  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
first  missionary  journey  through  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  Perga,  and  there  left  them, 
apparently  shrinking  from  the  task  before 
them.  Bis  Gospel  was  compiled  largely  or 
entirely  from  information  obtained  from 
St.  Peter,  v/hoae  secretary  or  amanuensis 
he  was.  

MARK  TWAIN.  See  Clemens. 

MARL,  a sedimentary  rock,  that  is,  one 
deposited  by  the  action  of  running  water. 
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I It  consists  of  a mixture  of  lime  and  clay, 
which  crumbles  after  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  largely  used  as  a manure. 

MARLBOROUGH.  DUKE  OP.  See 

. MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE,  a royal  re- 
sidence, usually  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  situated  at  the  western  end 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  was  built  for  John 
Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  from  de- 
signs by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  1709-1710. 
The  mansion  was  bought  by  the  Crown, 
1817,  and  was  presented  to  the  late  Kina 
Edw'ard  VII.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1860.  It  was  also  or’cupied  by  King 
George  V.  w'hen  Prince  of  Wales. 

MARLINSPIKE,  a small  non  tool, 
resembling  a large  pin  in  shape,  used  to 
separate  the  strands  of  a rope  in  splicing. 

MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,  h.  1564, 
d.  1593  ; a famous  dramatist.  He  was  the 
first  writer  to  make  successful  use  of  blank 
verse  m drama,  and  he  exercised  consider- 
able influence  over  Shshespeare,  a fact 
which  is  made  evident  by  a comparison  of 
the  works  of  the  two  writers.  His  principal 
plays  are“Tamburlaine,”  “Jew  of  Malta,” 
and  ‘ ‘ Edward  II.”  He  also  wrote  portions 
of  Titus  Andronicus  and  other  plays 
which  Shakespeare  afterwards  partly  re- 
wrote. He  was  killed  in  a tavern  brawl  at 
Deptford  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine. 

MAR 'MORA,  SEA  OF,  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  connected  vdth  the  former  by  the 
Bosphorus,  and  with  the  latter  by  the 
Dardanelles.  It  is  150  miles  long  and  50 
miles  broad  at  its  widest  part,  and  contains 
several  islands ; the  largest  of  these  is 
called  Marmora,  from  the  fact  that  marble 
was,  and  is  still,  quarried  there,  and  it  is 
from  this  island  that  the  sea  itself  obtains 
its  name. 

MAROCHETTI,  CARLO,  6.  at  Turin, 
1805,  d.  1868,  a famous  sculptor.  The 
statue  of  Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde), 
situated  in  Waterloo  Place,  London,  is  the 
work  of  Marochetti,  as  is  also  that  of  Queen 
Victoria  placed  in  George  Square,  Glasgow. 

MARONITES,  a sect  of  Christians, 
established  about  the  7th  century,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  the  monastery 
of  St.  Maron.  They  inhabit  the 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  Syria,  and  at  the  present  time 
number  about  250,000.  The  sect  became 
a part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  13th  century,  though  in  some  instances 
their  regulations  differ  from  those  of  that 
church,  notably  in  the  fact  that  their 
priests  are  permitted  to  marry. 

MAROONS,  the  name  formerly  given 
to  runaway  negro  slaves  in  Jamaica  and 
Guiana.  When  the  former  colony  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  British,  a large 
number  of  slaves  escaped  to  the  hills  and 
defied  the  authorities  until  1795.  The 
name  was  given  to  the  members  of  this 
body.  The  word  probably  originated 
among  the  Buccaneers,  who  often  “ ma- 
rooned ” troublesome  individuals,  that  is, 
placed  them  alone  upon  a desert  or 
uninhabited  shore. 

MARQUE,  LETTERS  OF,  a commission 
from  a government  authorising  the 
captain  of  a ship  to  make  war  on,  and 
capture  the  vessels  of,  another  country. 
Ships  thus  commissioned  were  called 
privateers.  Privateering  was  abolished  by 
the  “ Declaration  of  Paris  ” (1856). 

MARQUETRY,  or  inlaying,  the  name 
given  to  the  process  of  fixing  thin  sections 
of  various  coloured  woods  upon  a suitable 
foundation  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a 
design.  The  process  is  much  used  in  the 
construction  of  ornamental  floors.  The 
term  was  formerly  used  in  a wider  sense, 
and  applied  to  almost  any  Mud  of 
inlaying. 


Mar. 

MARRYAT,  FREDERICK,  CAPTAIN, 

h.  1792,  d.  1848  ; captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  author  of  sea  stories ; went 
to  sea  at  fourteen,  and  in  the  next 
twenty-four  years  saw  stirring  service  in 
every  clime.  Then  he  settled  down  to 
write  those  unequalled  stories  which 
portray  every  phase  of  life  in  the  navy. 
“ Frard:  Mildmay  ” was  his  first  novel  ; 
” Peter  Simple  ” and  “ Jacob  Faithful  ” 
perhaps  his  best. 

MARS.  (1)  In  Roman  mythology  Mara 
was  the  god  of  war  and  corresponded  to 
the  Greek  god  Ares.  According  to  legend 
he  was  also  the  father  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  former  of  whom  founded  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  Campus  Martins,  the 
“ playing  fields  ” of  the  Romans,  and  the 
month  of  March  derive  their  names  from 
Mars.  (2)  Mars  is  also  a planet  whose 
orbit  lies  without  that  of  the  earth,  and 
nearer  to  it  than  that  of  any  other  planet. 
The  average  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is 
about  133,000,000  miles,  and  its  minimum 
distance  from  the  earth  34,000,000  miles. 
Its  time  of  revolution  is  686  of  our  days, 
and  of  rotation  24  hours  37  minutes.  It 
possesses  two  small  moons,  each  less  than 
ten  miles  in  diameter,  one  of  which  makes 
a complete  revolution  around  the  planet 
in  about  nine  hours. 

MARSEILLAISE,  LA,  the  song  of  the 
French  revolutionists  during  the  gi’eat 
revolution.  It  was  written  and  composed 
by  a French  officer,  named  De  Lisle,  and 
obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  sung  in  Paris  by  a band  of  revolution- 
ists hailing  from  Marseilles.  Its  stirring 
melody  soon  made  it  very  popular,  but  on 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  it  was 
suppressed.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  the  Emperor  allowed 
it  to  be  revived,  and  it  is  now  regarded  as 
the  national  song. 

MARSEILLES,  the  third  largest  town 
of  France  and  the  first  seaport.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  delta  of 
the  Rhone.  Its  imports  include  grain, 
wine,  coal,  and  oil-seeds,  Marseilles  was 
founded  by  the  PhcEnicians  about  600  B.C., 
and  its  importance  has  recently  increased 
rapidly  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Two  British  Steamship  lines  make 
Marseilles  a port  of  call,  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  and  the  Orient-Pacific ; popu- 
lation about  500,000. 

MARSHAL,  EARL.  Refer  to  Index. 

MARSHALSEA  PRISON,  THE,  formerly 
the  prison  attached  to  the  court  at  which 
servants  of  the  royal  household  were  tried. 
It  was  situated  in  Southwark,  near  St. 
George’s  Church,  In  1849  the  Court  estab- 
lished there  was  abolished,  and  Marshal- 
sea  Prison  was  reserved  mainly  for  debtors. 
It  has  since  been  destroyed,  but  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  residence  of  Little 
Dorrit,  the  heroine  of  a story  written  by 
Charles  Dickens. 

MARSTON  MOOR,  situated  about  seven 
miles  west  of  York,  the  scene  of  a battle, 
1644,  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the 
forces  of  Charles  L,  led  by  Prince  Rupert, 
were  defeated  by  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  victory  of  the  latter  was 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  Cromwell’s 
Ironsides,  a cavalry  force  who  made  their 
first  successful  appearance  in  this  battle. 

MARSUPIALS,  or  pouched  aminals,  are 
so  called  because  the  female  possesses  an 
external  pouch  situated  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  abdomen  in  which  the  young  are 
carried  for  some  time  after  birth.  Mai’- 
supials  include  kangaroos,  opossums,  wom- 
bats, bandicoots,  etc.,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  opossums  found  in 
North  America,  are  now  restricted  to 
Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  but 
their  fossil  remains  have  been  found  in 
Europe. 
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marten,  an  animal  resembling  tbe  I 
weasel  in  shape  and  size  which  feeds  upon 
flesh  and  usually  makes  its  home  in  trees. 
Martens  are  widely  distributed,  and  include 
several  species,  the  most  valuable  being 
the  sable-marten. 

MARTIN,  SAINT,  b,  about  316,  d.  about 
400.  In  360  he  founded  a convent  at 
Poictiers,  and  in  371  was  appointed, 
against  his  wishes,.  Bishop  of  Tours. 
November  11th  is  dedicated  to  his  honour, 
and  this  particular  day  is,  in  Scotland,  one 
of  the  four  quarter  days  of  the  year.  In 
England  the  sheriffs  are  chosen  on  “ the 
morrow  of  Saint  Martin.” 

MARTINIQUE,  an  island  belonging  to 
France  in  the  West  Indies,  and  forming 
one  of  the  group  known  as  the  Lesser 
Antilles.  In  1902  Martinique  was  the 
scene  of  a terrible  volcanic  eruption,  during 
which  St.  Pierre,  the  capital,  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  30,000  persons  perished. 
Mount  Pel6e,  a volcano  situated  near  the 
town,  was  partially  destroyed  by  a temfic 
explosion,  which  tore  away  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  scattered  the  molten  frag- 
ments over  the  town.  The  whole  of  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Roddam,  commanded  by  Captain 
Freeman,  was  destroyed.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  include  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  and  fruits ; population 
about  200,000,  most  of  whom  are  negroes, 

MARTYW,  HENRY,  h.  at  Truro,  1781, 
d.  1812,  a famous  missionary.  He  spent 
the  best  part  of  his  short  life  in  India  and 
Persia,  where,  having  mastered  Hindustani 
and  Persian,  he  translated  portions  of  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-book  into  those  lan- 
guages. 

EflARVEL,  ANDREW,  &.  at  Hull,  1620, 
d.  1678,  a poet  and  writer  who  lived  dinring 
the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. 
He  travelled  abroad  for  some  time  and 
became  famous  as  a linguist.  On  his 
return  he  became  assistant  to  John  Milton, 
who  occupied  the  post  of  Latin  Secretary 
to  the  Protectorate.  He  afterwards 
entered  Parliament. 

MARY  L,  Queen  of  England,  b.  at 
Greenwich,  1516,  d.  1558,  was  tlie  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
She  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  lived  in  retirement  during  the 
reign  of  her  brother,  Edward  VI.  She 
ascended  the  throne  in  1553,  and  her  reign 
was  made  notorious  by  the  persecution  of 
Protestants,  about  300  of  whom  perished 
by  fire.  Mary  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
but  her  husband  left  England  shortly  after 
the  marriage  and  did  not  return.  Among 
! other  notable  events  of  her  reign  w’ere 
the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  the 
loss  of  Calais. 

MARY  n..  Queen  of  England,  b.  at 
St.  James’s  Palace,  1662,  d.  at  Kensington 
Palace,  1694,  was  the  daughter  of  James 
II.  and  Anne  Hyde.  She  was  educated 
as  a Protestant,  and  married  William, 
Prince  of  Orange.  After  the  revolution 
her  husband  was  appointed  king,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  and  his  wife  should 
be  joint  rulers.  Mary  took  little  part  in  the 
active  work  of  government,  sensibly  leaving 
William  III.  to  do  as  he  thought  best. 

MARY,  QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  GEORGE 
V.,  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Teck,  fe.  Kensington  Palace,  May  2Gth, 
1867.  She  has  always  been  popular  with 
the  British  people,  and  in  her  girlhood  she 
was  universally  known  as  the  “ Princess 
May”  ; she  became  engaged  to  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  in  1891,  but  he  died  in  .January, 
1892.  She  was  man’ied  to  George  V., 
then  Duke  of  York,  in  1893. 

. MARY.  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS,  b.  at  Lin- 
lithgow, 1642,  d.  1587,  was  the  daughter 
of  James  V.  of  Scotland  and  Mary  of  Guise. 
She  became  queen  a few  days  after  her 
birth,  and  a council  of  regency  waa  ap-  I 


pointed.  Mary  was  educated  in  France  ] 
and  married  the  Dauphin.  Her  husband 
died  in  1561,  little  more  than  a year  after 
his  accession,  and  Mary  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  she  married  her  cousin.  Lord 
Darnley.  The  marriage  was  unfortunate 
in  every  way,  and  within  a year  Darniey, 
in  a mad  fit  of  jealousy,  led  the  party 
which  murdered  David  Bizzio.  Mary’s 
Secretary.  Darnley  was  murdered  a short 
time  after,  and  within  three  months  ilary 
had  married  Lord  Bothwell,  who  was 
suspected  of  the  murder.  This  conduct 
caused  a rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  Mary 
was  impri-soned  at  Loch  Leven  Castle. 
She  escaped  and  went  to  England  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1568. 
The  latter  kept  her  in  confinement,  and 
thus  she  remained  until  1587,  when  she 
was  executed  for  complicity  in  one  of  the 
several  plots  which  aimed  at  dethroning 
Elizabeth  and  putting  Mary  in  her  place. 
Mucli  has  been  written  concerning  the 
“beautiful  but  unfortunate”  Mary,  but 
she  was  certainly  exceedingly  impulsive, 
and  was  possessed  of  all  the  fatal  charm 
of  the  Stuarts.  She  was  the  mother  of 
James  I.  of  England. 

MARY  OF  GUISE,  6.  1515,  d.  1560,  the 
queen  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  the 
mother  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  During 
the  childhood  of  the  latter  she  acted  as 
regent  of  Scotland  for  a sliort  time.  She 
was  a woman  of  many  good  qualities,  but 
was  far  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  court  to  be  popular  with  the  Scots. 

MARY  OF  MO'DENA,  b.  1658,  d.  1718, 
the  second  vife  of  James  II.  of  England, 
and  the  mother  of  James  Francis  Edward, 
the”  Old  Pretender.” 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast,  is  about  12,000  square  miles 
in  area,  and  has  a popul.ation  of  about 
1,200,000.  The  principal  exports  are 
tobacco,  tinned  fruit  and  oysters.  Mary- 
land obtains  its  name  from  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  This 
monarch,  in  1632,  granted  a charter  to 
Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  to  establish  a settle- 
ment in  tills  particular  district.  The 
principal  town,  Baltimore,  obtains  its  name 
from  the  title  of  its  founder. 

MASHAM,  LADY  (Abigail  Hill),  b.  in 
London,  1670,  d,  1734,  a cousin  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by 
whose  influence  she  became  a lady-in- 
waiting  to  Queen  Aune.  The  two  ladies 
became  deadly  rivals,  and  Mrs.  Masham 
eventually  succeeded  in  briuging  Harley 
into  power,  and  was  thus  largely  responsi- 
ble for  Marlborough’s  downfall.  She 
maiTied  a Mr.  Masham,  who  was  af  terwards 
raised  to  the  peerage. 

EIASHONALAND,  a district  forming 
part  of  South  Rhodesia,  with  an  area  of 
114,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated 
population  of  270,000.  The  land  is  fertile, 
the  climate  healthy  for  Europeans,  and 
certain  parts  are  said  to  be  rich  in  gold. 
The  inliabitants,  known  as  Mashonas, 
are  a quiet  race,  who  were  for  some  time 
oppressed  by  their  warlike  neighbours,  the 
Matabele.  Mashonaland  became  a British 
protectorate  in  1888,  and  is  now  governed 
by  an  official  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
assisted  by  a legislative  council,  partly 
representative  in  character. 

MASK,  a covering  for  the  face,  used 
amongst  civilised  nations  to  conceal  the 
identity  of  the  wearer.  Masks  are  in 
common  use  among  savage  nations,  by 
whom  they  are  used  to  scare  away  demons, 
and  are  therefore  hideously  and  grotesquely 
ornamented.  Masks  were  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  the  Romans  and  ancient 
Greeks,  and  thus  the  faces  of  their  dead 
were  usually  covered  with  them. 

MASKED YNE,  J.  N.,  6.  at  Cheltenham, 
1839 ; early  studied  the  art  of  illusion,' for 


at  sixteen  he  gave  a successful  public 
exhibition.  He  could  detect  all  the 
tricks  of  other  conjurers,  while  his  own 
remain  secret.  HLs  long  reign  at  Esryptian 
Hall.  Piccadilly,  was  the  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  amazement  to  thousands.  His 
“ Hall  of  Mystery  ” is  now  removed  to 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Regent  Street. 

MASQUE,  a kind  of  play  which  was 
very  popular  in  England  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  It  took  the  place  of 
the  more  modern  private  theatricals,  the 
performers,  who  wore  masks,  usually  being 
persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  Perform- 
ances of  masques  were  very  common  at 
the  court  dining  the  period  mentioned 
above.  The  greatest  poets  of  the  time 
wTote  masques,  the  finest  of  these  com- 
positions. entitled  ••  Comas,”  being  the 
work  of  John  Milton. 

MASQUERADE,  usually  a dance  or  ball 
at  which  all  present  wore  masks.  They 
were  popular  in  France  and  Italy,  and  the 
gatherings  were  often  of  a most  disre- 
putable description.  The  modem  custom 
of  wearing  ma-sks,  at  certain  types  of 
fancy-dress  ball,  is  a survival  of  the  mas- 
querade. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  t’ne  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  situated  on  th.e 
Atlantic  coast,  is  about  8,000  square  miles 
in  area,  and  has  a population  of  nearly 
2,800,000,  mainly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  paper 
and  hardware.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1620  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who 
left  England  in  the  Mayfiotrer,  and  landed 
at  tlie  spot  at  which  the  town  of  (New) 
Plymouth  now  stands.  Massachusetts 
took  a leading  part  in  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  tlie  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker’s  Hill  were  fought 
in  this  State.  The  principal  towns 
are  Bo.ston,  Cambridge,  Lynn,  and 
Worcester. 

MASSl^A,  MARSHAL,  b.  at  Nice.  1758. 
d.  1817,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
Napoleon’s  marshals.  He  rose  from  the 
ranks,  and  for  services  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy  was  created  Duke  of  Rivoli  and 
Prince  of  Essling.  In  1810  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  French  force.s 
in  Spain.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  (Duke  of 
Wellington),  who  was  in  command  of  the 
British  army,  retired  within  tlie  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  Massena,  being  unable 
to  obtain  pro'visions,  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  He  led  his  troops  in  masterly 
style  through  Spain,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  command  by  Napoleon,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

MASSINGER,  PHILIP,  b.  at  SaUsbury, 
1584,  d.  1639,  a celebrated  English  drimia- 
tist.  Many  of  lus  plays  were  written  in 
collaboration  with  Fletcher ; they  are 
carefully  constructed  but  often  very 
coarse.  Among  the  best  are  “ City 
Madam,”  “ Maid  of  Honour.”  and  ” A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.” 

MASSORAH,  “ tradition,”  a body  of 
critical  notes  on  tlie  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
copyists  and  statistics  relating  to  the 
number  of  words  and  even  letters  in  each 
book.  The  object  in  view  was  absolute 
correctness  in  writing  and  reading  the 
Old  Testament. 

MASTIC,  a straw-coloured  resinous 
substance  which  is  obtained  from  a species 
of  evergreen  found  in  tlie  countries  adja- 
cent to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Mastic 
is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  appears  in  the  form 
of  pear-shaped  drops  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnish. 

MASTIFF.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
mastiff,  the  European  and  the  Asiatic. 
The  European  mastiff  is  a powerful,  smooth- 
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haired  dog  with  a large,  heavy  head,  and 
hanging  lips.  Its  colour  is  either  black  or 
tan,  mixed  with  greyish  white  patches,  and 
it  stands  from  25  to  30  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder.  It  is  remarkably  faithful,  and 
makes  a good  watch-dog.  The  Asiatic 
mastiff  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
European  variety,  and  differs  from  it 
principally  in  the  possession  of  a rough 
coat. 

MASTODON,  an  animal,  now  extinct, 
which  belonged  to  the  elephant  family. 
Its  remains  are  widely  distributed  through- 
out Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
and  show  that  it  was  somewhat  larger 
than  the  existing  elephant. 

MATABELE  LAND,  a part  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  to  the  south-west  of 
Mashonaland.  It  has  an  area  of  61,000 
square  miles  and  a population  of  about 
155,000.  The  Matabele  are  a warlike 
tribe  closely  allied  to  the  Zulus,  and,  under 
King  Lobengula,  they  bravely  resisted  the 
forces  of  the  Chartered  Company  for  some 
time  For  particulars  of  annexation  and 
government  see  Mashonaland. 

MATADOR.  See  Bull  Fighting. 

MATCHES  came  into  use  during  the 
years  1830-40,  and  are  now  made  in 
enormous  quantities  in  Sweden,  Belgium 
and  England.  The  ordinary  method  of 
manufacture  is  as  follows  : — The  wood  is 
usually  yellow  or  white  pine,  and  trees 
vrith  a diameter  of  from  12  to  20  inches 
are  considered  most  suitable.  These  trees 
are  cut  into  blocks  about  14  inches  long. 
The  bark  having  been  removed,  one  of 
these  blocks  is  placed  upon  a kind  of  lathe 
and  a continuous  band  of  unifonm  thick-» 
ness  turned  from  it ; and  at  the  same  time, 
by  means  of  suitably  fixed  knives,  the 
band  is  divided  into ' seven  strins  each 
2 inches  in  width.  The  strips  are  divided 
into  lengths,  and  by  means  of  a knife 
machine  cut  into  splints,  the  machine 
being  capable  of  dealing  with  about  120 
strips  at  a time.  The  splints  are  now 
arranged  in  frames  and  dried  in  an  oven  ; 
they  are  then  dipped  first  into  paraffin, 
and  then  into  the  composition  which  is  to 
form  the  substance  of  the  head.  The 
matches  are  dried  and  packed  by  hand 
into  boxes.  In  some  of  the  cheaper  varieties 
sulphur  is  used  instead  of  paraffin  to  make 
the  wood  bum  readily,  butthismethod  pro- 
duces a particularly  evil-smelling  match. 
The  head  of  the  ordinary  match  is  usually 
composed  of  phosphorus,  chlorate  of 
potash  and  glue.  In  the  safety  match  the 
phosphoms  is  placed  upon  the  side  of  the 
box  and  the  head  made  of  sulphide  of 
antimony,  chlorate  of  potash  and  glue. 
By  this  means  the  danger  of  accidental 
ignition  in  reduced  to  a minimum.  Vestas 
resemble  matches  in  every  respect  except 
that  the  splints  are  replaced  by  short  pieces 
of  thin  wax  taper. 

MATHEMATICS,  tlie  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  and  relationships 
of  numbers  and  magnitudes.  It  is  divided 
into  Pure  Mathematics  and  Mixed  or 
Applied  Mathematics.  The  former  branch 
deals  with  magnitudes  in  a purely  abstract 
manner,  and  includes  Aritlunetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  etc.  ; the  latter  applies 
the  principles  of  pure  mathematics  to  the 
study  of  nature.  This  branch  includes 
Acoustics,  Optics,  Heat,  Dynamics,  As- 
tronomy, etc. 

MATHEW,  THEOBALD,  6.  in  Tippe- 
rary, 1790,  d.  1856,  is  usually  known  as  the 
“ Apostle  of  Temperance.”  He  was 
originally  a priest,  but  in  1838  opened  a 
temperance  mission  at  Cork.  He  was  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  met  with  astonish- 
ing success,  over  150,000  converts  being 
obtained  in  Cork  alone.  He  continued 
preaching  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 


and  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
For  his  work  he  received  a pension  of 
£300  per  annum  from  Government. 

MATSYS,  QUENTIN,  b.  1466,  d.  1531  ; 
a Flemish  artist  and  portrait  painter,  said 
to  have  been  a blacksmith  in  early  man- 
hood. His  best  sacred  pictures  are  the 
altar-pieces  at  Louvain  and  Antwerp, 
while  the  ” Money  Changers  ” shows 
great  skill  in  depicting  character. 

MATTERHORN,  one  of  the  pealrs  of  the 
Pennine  Alp®,  about  14,700  feet  high.  It 
is  situated  in  southern  Switzerland,  near 
the  town  of  Zermatt.  The  first  successful 
attempt  to  climb  the  Matterhorn  was  made 
in  1865,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  four 
lives.  The  ascent  is  still  a matter  of  some 
difficulty  and  danger. 

MATTHEW  OF  PARIS,  a famous 
English  chronicler  or  historian  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Hemy  III.  His  work 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  includes  a 
History  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

MAUJIDY  THURSDAY,  the  name  given 
to  the  day  preceding  Good  Friday.  On 
this  day,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  is  stfil  the  custom  in  some  continental 
countries  to  make  the  washing  of  the  feet 
of  certain  poor  people  a part  of  the 
ceremonial.  In  England  the  sovereign 
formerly  did  so,  but  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued in  the  reign  of  James  II.  The 
ceremony  was  followed  by  the  giving  of 
doles,  and  this  part  is  still  retained  in 
England. 

MAURICE,  FREDERICK  DENISON, 
b.  near  Lowestoft,  1805,  d.  1872,  a prom- 
inent churchman  and  social  reformer. 
In  1846  he  became  professor  of  Theology 
in  King’s  College,  London,  but  on  the 
publication  of  his  “ Theological  Essays  ” 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  professorship. 
At  one  time  he  was  a leader  of  the  ” Clu'is- 
tian  Socialists,”  and  in  1856  was  appointed 
principal  of  a “ Working-men’s  College,” 
In  1866  he  was  elected  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  He  wTote 
numerous  works  on  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, and  exercised  a marked  influence  on 
the  thought  of  his  day. 

MAURITIUS,  an  island,  formerly  called 
Isle  of  France,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  600  miles  east  of 
Madagascar.  It  has  an  area  of  about  700 
square  miles,  and  a population  of  380,000, 
of  whom  260,000  are  Hindu  coolies,  mainly 
engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar. 
Mauritius  is  a crown  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  and  was  acquired  from  the  French 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  1810. 

MAUSO'LUS,  a king  of  Caria,  in  Asia 
Minor,  who  died  about  380  B.C.  Arte- 
misia, his  wife,  erected  to  his  memory  a 
beautiful  sepulchre,  which  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
From  his  name  the  word  ” mausoleum  ” 
is  derived. 

MAXIM,  SIR  HIRAM,  b.  in  the  state  ol 
Maine,  1840,  a famous  engineer  and  inven- 
tor. Amongst  his  many  inventions  the 
Maxim  machine  gun  is  the  best  known. 
Of  late  years  he  has  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  the . invention  of  a flying 
machine. 

MAXIMILIAN,  FERDIK/sND,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  b.  1832,  d.  1867,  was  the  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  J oseph  of  Austria. 
In  1863  the  French  sent  an  expedition  to 
Mexico,  and  under  their  influence,  an 
assembly  of  Mexican  notables  adopted  an 
imperial  form  of  government,  and  offered 
the  throne  to  Maximilian.  He  accepted, 
and  on  reaching  Mexico,  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  all  taken  in  aims  against  the  new 
government.  The  United  States  inter- 
fered, and  Maximilian,  deserted  by  his 
followers,  was  compelled  to  take  to 
the  hills.  He  was  captured  and  shot, 
1867. 


MAX-MUILER,  FRIEDRICH.  See 

Mailer.  Friedrich  Maximilian. 

r.i.AX  O’EELL,  the  pen-name  adopted 
by  Paul  Blouet,  b.  1848,  d.  1903,  a cele- 
brated French  journalist  and  lecturer. 
In  1872  he  came  to  England  as  a news- 
paper correspondent,  and  during  the  years 
1876-84  was  the  French  Master  at  St. 
Paul’s  School,  London.  His  writings  deal 
mainly  with  the  British  and  their  foibles, 
and  are  marked  by  good  nature  and 
humour.  Among  his  best  known  books  are 
■‘John  Bull  and  his  Island,”  “John 
Ball  and  Co.,”  and  '‘Jonathan  and  his 
Country.” 

MAXWELL,  JAQIES  CLERK,  b.  at 

Edinburgh.  1831,  d.  1879  ; one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  original  mathematicians 
and  scientists  of  late  years  ; was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University  and  at  Cambridge. 
His  chief  work  consisted  of  researches  in 
electricity  and  magnetism,  in  heat  and 
light,  and  in  the  behaviour  of  gases,  on  all 
which  subjects  his  writings  are  very 
suggestive. 

MAY,  from  the  Latin  Maia.  the  goddess 
of  increase.  The  approach  of  this  month 
was  marked  in  old  Rome  by  the  feast 
Floralia.  when  great  license  was  taken  in 
outdoor  rejoicings. 

MAYBRICK,  MRS.  FLORENCE,  the  \rife 
of  Mr.  James  Maybrick,  a Liverpool 
cotton  broker.  She  was  accused  and 
found  guilty  in  1889  of  attempting  to 
poison  her  husband  by  means  of  arsenic 
derived  from  fly-papers.  Her  death 
sentence  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  but  she  was  released  in  1904. 

MAY  DAY;  the  first  of  May,  formerly 
the  occasion  of  a festival  held  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  Spring.  In  every  village 
flowers  were  gathered  in  the  early  morning, 
a ‘ Queen  of  the  May  ” chosen  and 
crowned  with  a garland  of  flowers,  and 
a procession  made  to  the  village  green, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  sports  and  dancing.  The  May-day 
celebrations  were  suppressed  by  the 
Puritans,  and,  although  revived  after  the 
Restoration,  1660,  have  gradually  declined 
in  importance,  until  at  the  present  time 
they  have  almost  disappeared. 

MAYENCE.  See  Mainz. 

MAYFLOWER,  the  ship  which  carried 
the  Puritan  Fathers  to  America.  The 
Puritan  Fathers,  102  in  number,  left 
England,  1621,  because  they  were  denied 
freedom  in  religious  matters.  After  a short 
stay  in  Holland  they  sailed  for  America, 
where  they  founded  a colony  at  New 
Plymouth,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

MAYI^OOTH,  a small  village  situated  in 
County  Kildare,  Ireland.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  "important  Roman  Catholic  College, 
which  was  established  in  1795  by  the  Irish 
Parliament.  In  1846  it  was  granted  a per- 
manent endowment  of  £25,000  annually. 
By  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  this  was 
withdrawn  and  a capital  sum  fourteen 
times  its  amount  granted  in  lieu  thereof. 
It  contains  over  500  students  preparing 
for  ordination. 

MAYOR,  originally  the  title  bestowed 
upon  a steward.  It  is  now  applied  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a corporate  town. 
The  mayor  is  elected  by  the  councillors 
and  aldermen.  He  presides  over  the 
meetings  of  the  town  council,  and  holds 
office  for  one  year.  The  chief  magistrates 
of  London,  Dublin,  York,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds.  Sheffield  Norwich,  Belfast,  and  Cork 
are  Lord  Mayors  ; and  those  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Berth,  and  Dundee 
are  Lord  Provosts. 

MAY,  PHIL,  b.  at  Leeds,  1864,  d.  1903  ; 
designer  and  caricaturist,  had  a hard  time 
when  he  first  came  to  London.  Hfs  first 
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encceas  -u’as  in  conaaction  with  the 
6t.  Stephen’s  Review  after  which  he 
spent  three  years  in  Australia.  Then  he 
worked  both  on  the  “ Graphic  ” and  on 
“ Punch,”  besides  doing  independent  work 
such  as  " Phil  May’s  Annual,”  etc, 

MAZARIN.  CARDINAL,  b.  1602,  d.  1661, 
a celebrated  statesman  who  entered  the 
service  of  the  French  government  and.  on 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  1642, 
became  prime  minister  of  France.  He 
possessed  great  influence  over  Anne  of 
Austria,  wlfllst  she  was  acting  as  regent 
of  France,  and  later,  over  her  son, 
Louis  XIV. 

M AZARIN  BIBLE,  probably  a copy  of 
the  first  Bible  printed  wuth  movable  t5rpe. 
It  is  so  called  because  one  was  found  in 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  about 
1450,  and  was  divided  into  two  volumes  ; 
about  twenty  copies  are  known  to  be  in 
existence  at  the  present  time. 

MAZEPPA,  IVAN,  b.  1644,  d.  1709, 
a Polish  soldier  of  fortune.  He  was 
accused  of  secretly  meeting  the  wife  of 
a Polish  nobleman,  and  as  a punishment, 
was  stripped  and  tied  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  which  carried  him  to  the  Ukraine 
district  of  Southern  Russia.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
attained  a position  of  considerable  influ- 
ence amongst  them.  Although  he  was 
admitted  to  the  friendship  of  Peter  the 
Great,  he  entered  into  a secret  alliance 
with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  fought 
in  his  army  in  the  battle  of  Pultova.  He 
escaped  from  the  battlefield  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Turkey. 

MAZZmi,  GIUSEPPE,  b.  at  Genoa, 
1807,  d.  1872,  a celebrated  Italian  patriot 
and  political  agitator,  who  spent  his  life 
in  endeavouring  to  unite  the  various  sec- 
tions of  Italy  under  a republican  form  of 
government.  In  1848  he  was  successful 
in  establishing  a republic,  wliich  survived 
about  a year.  He  refused  to  recognise 
Victor  Emmanuel  when  the  latter  became 
King  of  Italy,  1861. 

MEAIr-TUB  PLOT,  an  imaginai*y  plot 
I concocted  by  Thomas  Dangerfield  in  1679, 
accusing  the  Roman  Catholics  of  a design 
to  murder  Charles  in  order  to  set  James 
I on  the  throne.  He  said  that  papers  about 
\ the  plot  were  concealed  in  a meal-tub  in 
I the  house  of  a Roman  Catholic  lady. 
I Dangerfield  was  accidentally  killed  as  he 
1 was  being  whipped  back  from  Tyburn. 

MECCA,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed, 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
the  nominal  capital  of  Arabia.  The  great 
Mosque  contains  the  Caaba  (which  see) 
and  all  Mohammedans  are  expected  to 
make  at  least  one  pilgi’image  to  it.  More 
than  100,000  pei-sons  visit  it  as  pilgrims 
annually.  Since  1517  Mecca  has  been 
in  Turkish  hands,  and  has  been  visited  by 
Christians  on  very  few  occasions,  and  then 
only  in  disguise ; estimated  population 
1 60,000. 

MECHANICS,  the  science  w'hich  treats  of 
‘ force  and  the  action  of  force  upon  matter. 
It  is  subdivided  into  Kinematics  and 
Dynamics.  Kinematics  considers  the  mo- 
tion of  a body  without  reference  to  the 
force  producing  that  motion.  Dynamics 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  Statics  and 
I Kinetics.  Statics  deals  with  bodies  in  a 
i state  of  equilibiium,  and  considers  the 
! forces  which  produce  that  state  ; Kinetics 
treats  of  bodies  in  motion  with  reference 
to  the  forces  causing  that  motion. 

, MEDALS,  pieces  of  metal,  usually 
circular  in  form,  which  are  struck  or  cast 
j to  commemorate  some  notable  event  of 
' historical  Importance.  In  England  they 
date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  ^III. : since 
1793  a medal  has  been  struck  to  commem- 
orate every  great  naval  or  military  victory. 
Ip  the  case  of  a prolonged  campaign 
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the  plan  adopted  is  to  have  one  medal, 
which  Ls  served  out  to  all  taking  part  in 
the  campaign,  whilst  those  present  at  any 
particular  victorious  engagement  receive 
a bar  or  clasp,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
engagement.  This  bar  is  attached  to  the 
ribbon  by  which  the  medal  is  suspended. 
The  most  coveted  of  English  medal.s  is  the 
Victoria  Cross,  instituted  in  1856,  and 
bestowed  for  conspicuous  bravery  in 
action;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a Maltese 
Cross. 

MEDE'A,  in  classical  mythology,  a 
sorcerass,  the  daughter  of  Actes,  king  of 
Colcliis.  She  assisted  Jason  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  after- 
wards became  his  wife. 

MEDIA,  the  name  formerly  given  to  a 
district  situated  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
As  an  independent  state,  Media  attained 
the  height  of  its  power  about  700  B.C. 
It  was  conquered  by  Persians  and  annexed 
by  them  558  B.C. 

MEDICI,  the  name  of  a distiuguLshed 
Italian  family,  the  members  of  which 
attained  great  power  in  Florence  and 
Tuscany  during  the  14th,  15th  and  IGth 
centuries.  The  founder  of  the  family’s  i 
greatness  was  Giovanni  de  iledici  {h.  1360, 
d.  1429),  who  ama.ssed  a large  fortune  in 
trade,  and  used  his  money  to  obtain 
political  power.  His  descendants  adopted 
the  same  means  to  keep  this  power,  .and 
for  a considerable  time  the  Medici  were 
almost  absolute  rulers  of  Florence.  The 
members  of  the  family  were  distinguished 
by  their  generous  patronage  of  art  and 
literature,  though  several  acquii-ed  also 
an  unenviable  reputation  for  cruelty, 
vice  and  tyranny.  Cosmo  de  Medici 
1389-1464),  and  Lorenzo  (1448-1492). 
surnamed  the  Magnificent,  were  two  of 
the  greatest.  One  of  Lorenzo's  sons 
became  Pope  in  1513  as  Leo  X.,  and 
another  Medici  became  Pope  as  Clement 
Vn.,  by  whom  our  Henry  VIII.  was 
excommunicated,  Catlierine  de  Medici 
became  the  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  France 
in  1533,  and  Maria  de  Medici,  the  wife  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Franco  in  1600.  The 
family  became  extinct  about  1740. 

MEDI'NA,  a small  town  situated  in 
Arabia.  It  is  the  second  great  holy  city 
of  Mohammedans.  Medina  contains  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed,  who  took  refuge  there 
after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  622  A.D, ; 
population  about  16,000. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  tlie  sea  which 
separates  Europe  from  Africa.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of  which 
it  forms  a part,  by  the  Strait  of  G ibraltar, 
which  in  its  narrowest  part  is  only  foiu’teen 
miles  wide.  Its  extreme  length  is  over 
2,000  miles,  and  it  has  an  area  of  nearly 
a million  squarq  miles.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  practically  tideless,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation 
is  greater  than  the  gain  from  the  rivei's, 
there  is  a current  from  the  Atlantic 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  As  a con- 
sequence of  this  evaporation  the  water  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  salfcer  than  that  of  the 
adjoining  ocean.  The  principal  islands  are 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  05q)rus  and 
Crete,  and  the  largest  indentations  of  its 
coast,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  .^gean  Sea  and 
the  Gulfs  of  Lyons,  Genoa,  Gabes,  and 
Sidra.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  sometimes  called  the  Levant. 

MEDJIDI,  a Turldsh  order  of  knight- 
hood and  decoration  iastituted  in  1852, 
It  was  bestowed  upon  n number  of  British 
ofiicers  who  fought  iu  the  Crimean  War. 

MEDUSA,  iu  classical  mythology,  one 
of  the  Gorgons.  She  was  originally  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  but  incurred  the 
wrath  of  Minerva,  who  turned  her  hair 
into  serpents,  and  caused  her  to  pi-osout 
such  a liorrible  appearance  that  any  person 
looluug  at  her  was  converted  into  stone. 


Medusa  was  slaia  by  Perseus,  and  her  head 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  shield  of 
Minerva,  wnere  it  still  retained  its  terr'fy- 
ing  appearance. 

MEERSCHAUM,  a greyish-white  or 
yellowish  mineral  which  is  found  iu  pans 
of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Morocco,  etc.  It  La 
a mixture  of  silica  magnesium,  and  water, 
and  is  capable  of  being  highly  polished. 
Meerschaum  Ls  made  into  pipes,  which  .re 
highly  prized  by  smokers  on  account  of 
the  marking.a  made  upon  them  by  the 
nicotine. 

BIEERUT,  a towu  and  military  station 
situated  in  India,  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna.  Meerut  was  the  scene  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  May,  1S57  ; 
population  119.000. 

MEGAPHONE,  an  instrument  used  to 
carry  the  sound  of  the  voice  to  a distance 
with  little  loss  of  intensity.  It  is  used 
on  ship-board  for  spea’sing  to  passing 
vessels,  by  “ coaches  ” training  crews  for 
rowing,  etc.  It  consists  of  a tiibe  of 
metal  or  cardboard,  conical  in  shape,  and 
fitted  with  a mouthpiece.  The  waves  of 
sound  in  passing  through  the  instrument 
undergo  a series  of  reflections.  They  are 
thus  prevented  from  spreading  in  all 
directions,  but  are  concentrated,  as  it 
were,  towards  the  person  they  are  desired 
to  reach. 

MEGATHERIUM,  an  extinct  animal  of 
the  sloth  .species.  Its  remains  are  abund- 
ant in  South  America,  and  sliow  that  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  land  animals.  Tlio  leneth  of  a full 
grown  megatherium,  including  the  tail, 
was  about  18  feet ; it  was  fumislied  with 
very  short  and  tremendously  powerful 
legs  and  a strong  thick  tail  about  5 feet 
long.  ’The  animal  fed  upon  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  of  trees,  and  its  body  was  so 
constructed  as  to  permit  of  its  uprooting 
the  trees,  in  order  to  reach  its  food. 

MEGIDDO,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  was  situated  in  the  Valley 
of  Jezrecl.  It  was  the  .occne  of  the  battle 
in  which  Deborah  and  Barak  defe.ated 
Sisera  (.ludges  iv,  and  v.). 

MEGRIM,  the  name  of  a kind  of  head- 
ache which  afl'ects  one  .tide  of  the  head  only 
in  the  region  of  the  temple.  Tlit  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a complaint  from 
which  horses  suffer  in  hot  weather,  the 
symptoms  of  wliich  are  dizziness  and 
staggering,  accompanied  occasionally  by 
complete  in.senaibility 

BIEISSOfnER,  JEAN  LOUIS,  b.  at  Lyons 
1815,  d.  1891,  a famous  French  painter. 
His  pictures  are,  as  a rule,  very  small,  and 
remarkable  for  their  extraor^nary  accu- 
racy of  detail.  They  fetch  eery  liigh 
prices.  ‘‘The  Cuirassiers”  being  sold  for 
£16,000. 

MELANCHTHON,  PHILIP,  b.  at  Baden, 
1497,  d.  1560,  the  name  assumed  by 
Philip  Schwaraerd,  the  assistant  and 
friend  of  Martin  Luther ; the  name 
Melanchthon  is  simply  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  German.  Melanchthon  was 
a brilliant  scholar  and  a zealous  reformer, 
though  he  was  much  more  tolerant  than 
many  of  his  fellow- workers.  His  writings 
are  very  numerous  and  include  the 
” Augsburg  Confession,”  an  expatitiou 
of  the  Lutiieran  Creed, 

MELANESIA,  the  name  given  to  tlie 
group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  extending  from  New’  Guinea  to 
the  Fiji  Islands,  The  area  of  the  group  is 
about'  390,000  square  miles,  and  they 
contain  an  estimated  population  of  about 
one  million.  The  principal  islands  are 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon  Islands, 
Santa  Cruz,  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  tlie 
Fiji  Islands,  and  tliey  .are  practically  all 
under  either  German,  Fi-ench.  or  British 
prQtcctiou. 
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MELBA,  MADAME  CMrs.  0.  Armstrong), 
a famous  prima  donna.  She  takes  her 
name  from  her  native  city,  Melbourne  ; 
made  her  ddbut  at  Covent  Garden  in  1888. 
Her  fee  for  one  evening  at  a private  party 
has  been  1000  guineas.  At  Sydney  £2660 
were  taken  at  one  of  her  concerts. 

MELBOURNE,  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  and  the  largest  town  in  Austra- 
lia, is  situated  on  the  Yarra  River,  near  its 
entrance  into  Port  Philip  Bay.  It  is  a 
modern,  well-built  town  which  was  founded 
in  1835,  and  became  the  capital  of  Victoria 
in  1851.  The  principal  exports  are  gold 
and  wool ; population  about  500,000. 

MELBOURNE,  LORD,  fc.  1779,  d.  1848, 
the  statesman  who  occupied  the  post  of 
premier  at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
accession.  He  was  one  of  the  officials  to 
whom  fell  the  task  of  informing  the  young 
queen  of  the  death  of  William  IV.,  and 
consequently  of  her  own  accession. 

MELINITE,  a powerful  explosive.  It  is 
a yellow  crystalline  solid  and  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  handle.  Melinite  is  either 
pure  picric  acid,  or  a mixture  of  picric  acid 
and  ammonium  nitrate.  Picric  acid  _ is 
obtained  by  treating  carbolic  acid  with 
nitric  acid. 

RIELLITUS,  the  first  Bishop  of  London. 
He  attempted  to  introduce  Christianity 
among  the  East  Saxons.  Mellitus  was 
consecrated  by  Augustine  A.D.  604.  and 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  619-624, 
being  the  third  to  hold  that  office. 

MELODRAMA,  the  _ name  originally 
given  to  a kind  of  musical  play.  At  the 
present  time  a melodrama  is  a play  which 
abounds  in  striking  and,  sensational 
incidents,  and  one  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  probability  is  treated  as  of 
secondary  importance.  The  tension,  which 
Is  often  considerable,  is  relieved  by  the 
introduction  of  low-comedy  parts. 

MELON,  a plant  extensively  cultivated 
in  tropical  countries  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
much  used  as  food.  There  are  several 
distinct  varieties,  of  which  the  best  known 
in  this  country  are  the  Common  or  Musk 
Melon  and  the  Water  Melon.  The  former 
is  a native  of  Asia,  and  its  fruit  is  rounded 
in  form  with  a diameter  of  from  5 to  12 
inches.  The  w'ater  melon  is  grown  both 
in  Asia  and  America,  and  its  fruit  is 
rather  larger  than  that  of  the  Common 
Melon,  frequently  having  a diameter  of 
from  15  to  18  inches. 

MELROSE,  a small  town  situated  in 
Roxburghshire.  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
a famous  Cistercian  Abbey,  which  are 
considered  to  be  the  finest  in  Scotland. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
“ I, ay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  and  are 
visited  annually  by  a large  number  of 
tourists. 

MELTON  MOWBRAY,  a small  market 
town  situated  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  most  popular  hunting  district 
in  England.  Melton  Mowbray  is  also 
noted  for  its  pork  pies  and  Stilton  cheese  ; 
population  about  3,000. 

MEMNON,  one  of  tlie  heroes  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  'Trojans  in  the  Trojan  war. 
A celebrated  temple  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
was  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  his  honour.  The  statue  in  front 
of  this  temple  was  said  to  give  out  a 
musical  sound  at  sunrise. 

MEMORY,  the  faculty  of  retaining  and 
reproducing  at  will,  mental  or  sensory 
impressions.  Memory  is  so  necessary 
even  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life,  that 
its  phenomena  were  early  the  subject  of 
thought  and  observation.  The  power 
of  memory  seems  strongest  with  regard  to 
idea.s  recorded  through  the  sight.  Sounds 
seem  to  give  the  next  strongest  impression  ; 
we  can  all,  even  the  most  unmusical, 
remember  a tune  wo  have  often  heard, 
and  like,  irepressiona  derived  from  the 


senses  of  taste  and  feeling  do  not  seem  to 
last  so  well,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one 
can  actually  recall  a smell.  The  power  of 
memory  shown  by  individuals  is  astonish- 
ing. Some  people,  like  Julius  Cseear,  never 
forget  a face  once  seen  • others,  like  Lord 
Macaulay,  can  repeat  hundreds  of  lines  of 
either  poetry  or  prose  that  they  have  read 
over  twice.  [See  Mnemonics.1 

MEMPHIS.  (1)  An  ancient  town  of 
Egypt,  once  the  capital,  now  in  ruins,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  Pyramids.  (2)  Town  in  U.S.A.,  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi,  800 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Memphis : 
and  it  is  also  an  important  cotton  mart 
and  manufacturing  town.  Population 
100.000. 

MENAI  STRAIT,  the  long  narrow 
channel  between  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  and 
Carnarvon.  The  Suspension  Bridge, 
designed  by  Telford,  was  opened  in  1825  ; 
the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  for  railway 
traffic,  designed  by  E-obert  Stephenson, 
in  1850. 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTEOLDY,  FELIX, 
5.  1809,  d.  1847  ; the  great  musical 

composer  and  conductor.  Boru  at  Berlin, 
of  Jewish  parentage,  he  spent  the  later 
years  of  his  life  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died. 
He  frequently  visited  England,  and  one 
of  his  last  public  acts  was  to  conduct  his 
“ Elijah,”  at  Exeter  Hall.  This  work, 
together  with  his'*  Songs  without  Words,” 
(Lieder  Ohue  Worte),  will  render  him 
immortal. 

MEKDiCANT  ORDERS,  certain  orders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whose 
members  give  up  all  their  property,  and 
live  upon  alms.  The  principal  are  the 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustinians. 

MENELA'US,  King  of  Sparta,  the 
abduction  of  whose  wife,  Helen,  was  the 
cause  of  the  Trojan  War. 

MENENIUS  AGRIPPA,  one  of  the  early 
consuls  of  Rome,  503  B.O.  His  arguments, 
illustrated  by  the  well  known  fable  of 
“ the  belly  and  t’ne  members,”  healed 
the  first  great  rupture  between  the 
Plebeians  and  the  Patricians  of  Rome, 
493  B.C. 

MENNOKITES,  a Protc.stant  sect  that 
originated  early  in  the  lOth  century  and 
soon  spread  through  E olland  and  Germany 
to  Switzerland.  They  are  named  from 
Menno  Simons  (’150.5-61')  who  denounced 
the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  set 
himself  to  reorganize  the  body  on  more 
rational  lines.  The  sect  still  lingers,  and 
is  rather  strong  in  America,  where  they 
bear  a high  reputation  for  integrity  and 
simplieitv  of  life. 

R'lENTO'NE,  a town  of  France  on  the 
Mediterranean,  about  2J  miles  from  the 
border  of  Italy,  a favourite  winter  resort  of 
the  wealthy.  Population  15,000. 

MENTOR,  a faithful  friend  of  Ulysses, 
and  guardian  of  his  son  during  his  absence 
at  Troy.  From  the  wise  counsel  he  always 
gave,  the  word  Mentor  has  become  an 
expression  for  wise  oounselfor, 

MEFHISTOPH'ELES,  fe-les)  the  nam.e 
given  to  the  devil  in  Marlowe’s  “ Doctor 
Paustus,”  and  Goethe’s  “ Faust,”  hence 
a term  applied  to  any  cynical  or  malicious 
person. 

MERCA'TOR  (Gerard  Kremer),  6.  1512, 
d.  1594 ; the  inventor  of  a method  of  making 
maps  in  which  '^he  meridians  and  parallels 
cut  one  another  at  right  angles,  thus 
making  the  distances  appear  greater  as 
they  get  fartlier  from  the  equator.  The 
name  Mercator  was  probably  given  to 
Kremer  because  of  the  usefulness  of  his? 
projection  to  mercatores  or  merchants. 

MERCIA,  the  last  formed  of  the 
kingdoms  into  which  the  Saxons  and 
I Anglca  divided  England  after  the  conquest 


and  expulsion  of  the  Britons.  It  oooupied 
the  central  part  of  England, 

MERCILESS  PARLIAME?!T,  a parUa- 
ment  summoned  by  King  Richard  TI.  in 
1388,  at  the  dictation  of  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  By  this  Parliament  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  and  Robert  de  Vere  were  out- 
lawed. and  seven  others  of  the  king's 
ministers  were  ordered  to  be  executed. 

MERCURY.  . (1)  A Roman  deity,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  Originally  the  god 
of  traffic  and  gain,  he  was,  through  the 
attributes  of  the  Greek  god  Hermes 
being  a.ssigned  to  him,  also  looked  upon  as 
the  messenger  and  herald  of  the  gods,  and 
the  god  of  eloquence  and  of  thieves,  (2) 
The  planet  nearest  the  sun,  from  which 
ifs  average  distance  is  about  36  million 
miles.  Its  diameter  is  about  3,200  miles. 

MERCURY.  See  Quic/.si’ver. 

MER  DE  GLACE,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  AJpine  glaciers,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mont  Blanc,  above 
the  vallev  of  Chamouni 

MEREDITH,  GEORGE,  novelist  and 
poet,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  writers  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  was 
born  in  1828,  and  died  1909,  “ The 

Egoist.”  “The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,” 
“ Evan  Harrington.”  and  “ Diana  of  the 
Crosswavs”  are  perhaps  his  best  novels. 
O.M.  in ‘1905. 

MEREDITH,  OWEN,  the  pseudonym 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Lytton. 

MERIDIAII,  an  imaginary  great  circle 
passing  tlirough  any  given  place,  and 
through  the  North  and  South  Poles.  The 
sun  is  “ on  tlie  meridian”  of  a place,  i.e.,  at 
its  highest  point  in  the  heavens,  at  midday. 

MERIVALE,  CHARLES,  b.  1808,  d. 
1893,  dean  of  Ely  from  1869  to  his  death, 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
union  of  athletic  and  mental  powers.  His 
“ History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire”  is  an  eminently  readable  ’oook, 
and  on  the  whole  very  reliable. 

MERLIN,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
British  bard  and  magician,  supposed  to 
have  lived  during  the  time  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons.  Ha 
is  a character  in  Tennyson’s  “ Idylls  of 
the  King.”  Another  set  of  legends 
locates  him  in  what  is  now  Scotland,  and 
hds  grave  is  still  shown  near  the  Tweed. 

MERMAID,  a fabulous  creature,  half 
woman  and  half  fish,  said  to  inhabit  the 
sea.  The  idea  undoubtedly  arose  from 
the  reports  of  sailors  who  had  seen  the 
manatee,  sea-cow,  or  woman-fish,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Portuguese.  These  huge 
fish,  having  breasts  with  which  they 
suckle  tlieir  young,  are  found  in  the  mouths 
of  African  and  American  rivers. 

MEROM,  WATERS  OP,  a small  lake 
in  the  upper  course  of  the  Jordan,  identified 
with  the  present  Bahr-el-Huleh. 

MEROVINGIANS,  the  first  dynasty  of 
Prankish  kings  in  Gaul.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Mervig,  king  of  the  Saiian 
Pranks  from  448  to  457.  Pepin  the  Short 
finally  deposed  the  Merovingians  and 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  the 
Franks,  in  751. 

MERSEY,  a river  in  the  west  of  England 
separating  Lancashire  from  Cheshire,  and 
flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Irwell, 
which  ioins  it  on  the  right  bank  flows 
past  Manchpsfrr,  while  Liverpool  stands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  main  river. 

MERTHYR-TYDFIL,  or  TYDVIL,  on 
the  river  Taff,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  iron-smelting  towns 
in  the  country.  Much  of  the  iron-ore 
here  treated  comas  from  Spain.  (For 
population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

MERV,  a town  on  an  oasis  of  Turkestan, 
between  Bokhara  and  Persia,  occupies  an 
important  position  with  regard  to  the 
routes  from  Russia  and  Siberia  to  Persia 
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and  India.  The  Russians  took  possession 
of  the  oasis  in  1884.  The  ancient  city  of 
Merv  has  a most  interesting  history, 
dating  back  even  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

t MESMER,  FRIEDRICH  ANTON,  &. 
1734,  d.  1815 ; the  originator  of  the  doctrine 
of  animal  magnetism,  also  called  mesmer- 
ism. The  same  power  is  professed  now 
by  certain  persons  under  the  name  of 
Hypnotism. 

lilESOPOTAMIA.  (between  the  rivers), 
the  country  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  extending  from  the  Armenian 
Mountains  to  about  Bagdad.  It  has  an 
area  of  55  000  square  miles,  most  of  it  of 
extraordinary  fertility  when  under  good 
cultivation.  Since  the  blighting  rule  of 
the  Turks  fell  on  it,  in  1515,  the  land  has 
been  more  and  more  neglected,  until 
systematic  cultivation  now  hardly  exists. 

MESSAGERIES  MARITIMES,  the  lead- 
ing steamship  company  of  France,  trading 
mostly  with  the  East  and  with  South 
America.  Its  fleet  amounts  to  a quarter 
of  a million  tons,  and  comes  sixth  in 
importance.  Marseilles  is  its  head- 
quarters. 

MESSENGER,  a thoroughbred  horse, 
which  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  England  about  1788,  and  from  which 
most  of  the  belebrated  American  trotters 
derive  their  descent. 

MESSIAH.  (1)  A Hebrew  word  equiv- 
alent to  the  Greek  “ Christos,”  tlie 
Anointed  One.  The  word  denotes,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Great  Proj)het 
whom  the  Jews  expected  to  be  sent  by 
God  to  raise  their  nation  to  a state  of 
political  and  spiritual  domination.  (2) 
An  Oratorio  by  Handel,  first  performed 
in  1742.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this,  or 
Mendelssohn’s  “ Elijah,”  ranks  as  the 
greatest  oratorio. 

MESSI'NA,  the  second  city  of  Sicily, 
stands  on  the  Strait  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  a place  of  call  for  many  of  the  ships 
which  pass  through  the  Mediterranean 
to  or  from  the  Suez  Canal.  It  w'as 
destroyed  by  earthquake.  Dec.  28.  1908. 

MESSINA,  STRAITS  OF,  are  between 
Italy  and  Sicily,  24  miles  long  and  from 
2^-  to  14  miles  wide.  The  famous  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  were  located  here. 

; MET  AMORPHIC  ROCKS,  a term  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  now 
generally  adopted  by  geologists,  to  include 
the  deepest  system  of  rocks  composing 
the  earth’s  crust.  These  rocks  have 
undergone  a change  in  texture  or  structure 
through  which  they  have  lost  their  origi- 
nal sedimentary  character,  and  become 
hard,  shining,  and  crystalline.  They 
include  marbles,  serpentine,  graphite,  and 
roofing-slate.  From  the  fact  that  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  remains  have  been 
found  in  it,  the  system  is  also  known  as 
the  non-fossiliferoits  or  the  a^ofcsvstem. 

MET  AMOR 'PHOSIS.  (1)  In  zoology,  a 
term  for  certain  well-defined  changes 
undergone  by  certain  insects  and  amphib- 
ians at  different  stages  of  their  existence, 
as  from  caterpillar  to  chrysalis,  or  from 
tadpole  to  frog.  (2)  In  ancient  mythology 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  changes  in  out- 
ward semblance  which  gods  and  goddesses 
were  wont  to  undergo,  and  which  supplied 
ihaterial  to  many  writers  for  their  poetic 
fancy.  The  “Metamorphoses  ” of  Ovid 
are  still  widely  read  and  greatly  admired. 

METAPHOR,  a figure  of  speech  by 
which  one  thing  is  put  for  another  which 
it  only  resembles  in  some  quality  or  effect. 
Thus  David  speaks  of  God’s  law  as  being 
“ a light  to  his  feet  and  a lamp  to  his  path.” 
Metaphor  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
language  of  every  man,  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not,  as  when  he  speaks  of  a ship 
“ ploughing  ” the  waves.  Hence  language 
b»3  been  called  “ petrified  metaphor.” 


METAPHYSICS,  that  branch  of  science 
or  philosophy  which  deals,  or  attempts  to 
deal,  with  existence  as  such.  It  treats 
of  that  which  underlies  all  phenomena, 
giving  unity  and  meaning  to  the  whole 
system  of  things  in  the  realm  of  both  mind 
and  matter. 

METAYER  SYSTE3^  the  system  under 
which  a large  part  of  France  and  most  of 
Italy  is  cultivated.  The  tenant,  called 
metayer,  supplies  simply  the  skill  and 
labour,  the  landlord  supplying  all  else, 
and  receiving  generally  half  the  produce. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS,  a word  denoting 
a migration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
another  at  death.  It  is  better  known 
under  the  name  of  the  “ transmigration 
of  souls,”  a doctrine  which  still  prevails 
in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  India. 
Refer  to  “Transmigration  of  Souls”  in 
Index. 

METEOR,  a small  luminous  body,  seen  for 
a few  moments  in  the  sky,  and  then 
disappearing,  being  either  entirely  dissi- 
pated, or  falling  to  the  earth  as  a mass  of 
stone.  There  are  various  collections  of 
small  bodies  travelling  in  different  direc- 
tions round  the  sun.  The  earth,  in  its 
orbit,  now  and  then  comes  near  one  or 
other  of  these  collections,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  the  smaller  bodies  are 
attracted  to  the  earth.  Some  of  these 
bodies  are  exploded  by  the  heat  which 
their  rapid  flight  through  our  atmosphere 
generates ; others  reach  the  earth,  and 
are  generally  known  as  aerolites, 

METEOROLOGY,  the  science  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  weather ; the  science 
which  treats  of  and  investigates  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  to  the 
farmer,  the  sailor,  and  the  miner,  as  well 
as  to  mankind  in  general,  can  hardly  be 
over  estimated,  and  the  increased  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  of  late  years  has  resulted 
i n many  useful  warnings  being  given  to  the 
three  classes  mentioned.  The  invention 
of  the  Barometer  made  “ Meteorology  ” 
possible. 

METHODISTS.  Refer  to  Index. 

METRE.  (1)  In  poetry,  the  regular 
arrangement  of  syllables  into  feet,  lines, 
and  stanzas.  A foot  may  contain  two  or 
three  syllables,  and  it  may  have  the 
accent  on  any  syllable.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  five  distinct  kinds  of  feet : the  Trochee, 
in  which  the  accents  fall  as  in  “ surplus  ” ; 
the  Iambus,  as  in  “ depart ; ” the  Dactyl, 
as  in  “ merrily”;  the  Amfliihrach,  as  in 
“containing”;  the  Awapeesi,  as  in  “unde- 
signed.” The  greatest  of  English  poems 
are  written  in  lines  of  five  feet,  or  penta- 
meters ; and  the  commonest  English  foot 
is  the  iambic.  Unrhymed  iambic  penta- 
meters form  the  metre  of  blank  verse,  in 
which  are  written  Shakespeare’s  plays  and 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost.”  (2)  The  unit 
of  measm'ement  in  the  Metric  or  Decimal 
System  of  Weights  and  Measm-es. 

METRIC  SYSTEM,  THE.  Refer  to  Index. 

METRONOME,  a small  machine  for 
marking  intervals  of  time,  used  by 
musicians.  It  is  practically  an  inverted 
pendulum  moved  by  clockwork,  and  is 
made  to  go  faster  or  slower  by  lowering 
or  raising  the  weight. 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE  COURTS. 
Of  these  there  are  fourteen,  situated  in 
various  parts  of  London,  presided  over  by 
twenty-five  magistrates,  receiving  mostly 
a salary  of  £1500  a year.  They  must 
have  been  barristers  of  at  least  seven 
years’  standing  and  actual  practice 
previous  to  appointment,  or  else  stipen- 
diary magistrates  in  the  provinces. 

METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD 
was  constituted  by  the  Water  Act  of  1902. 
It  consists  of  sixty-six  members,  repre- 
sentative of  the  London  County  Oouncil, 
the  London  boroughs,  the  surrounding 


County  and  District  Councils,  and  the 
Tham^  Conservancy.  It  took  over  the 
works  and  responsibilities  of  the  eight 
large  water  companies,  paying  them 
a total  of  42  millions  as  compensation. 

METTERNICH,  PEDICE  VON,  t>.  1773, 
d.  1859,  an  eminent  Austrian  statesman 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Coblenz. 
After  filling  minor  posts,  he  became 
Austrian  minister  at  the  Court  of  Dresden 
in  1801.  From  that  time  till  1548  he 
may  be  said  to  have  shaped  the  policy 
and  determined  the  action  of  Austria.  It 
was  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  who 
contrived  the  marriage  between  Maria 
Louisa  and  Napoleon ; he  it  was  who 
formed,  in  1813,  the  continental  coalition 
which  gave  the  blow  to  Napoleon’s 
power  and  led  to  hi^  abdication  and  exile 
at  Elba.  On  the  re-settlement  of  Europe, 
after  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo,  Metternich  devoted  all  hia 
energies  to  repressing  what  he  termed  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  age.  At 
last  the  storm  of  1848  proved  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  fled  to  England.  On  the  re- 
establisliment  of  monarchy  in  Austria  ha 
returned,  but  took  no  further  open  part  in 
the  government. 

JnETZ,  a town  and  fortress  of  Germany, 
m Alsace-Lorraine,  which,  previous  to  the 
Franco-German  War  in  1870-71.  belonged 
to  France.  The  loss  of  Metz,  1870,  after 
a siege  of  two  months,  and  the  surrender 
of  Bazaine  with  his  army  of  173,000  men, 
rendered  the  struggle  of  the  French 
against  the  Germans  hopeless. 

MEXICO,  the  most  southerly  country  of 
North  America,  is  a federal  republic, 
containing  27  States.  With  an  area  of 
760,000  square  miles,  it  has  a population 
of  only  about  13-i-  millions.  The  country 
consists  of  a vast  table-land,  with  a belt  of 
more  or  less  level  laud  round  the  coast. 
The  mineral  productions  of  Mexico 
constitute  its  chief  wealth.  The  precious 
metals  still  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
total  value  of  its  exports.  So  rich  in  silver 
were  its  mines  that  they  are  supposed  to 
have  furnished  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Agriculture  is  backward,  and 
the  roads  are  deplorable,  but  the  railways, 
where  they  exist,  are  fairly  good.  Mexico 
revolted  from  Spain  in  1810,  from  which 
time  until  1876  it  was  in  a state  of  constant 
revolution.  The  attempt  of  Napoleon  III., 
1864-67,  to  impose  Maximilian,  an  Austrian 
prince,  on  the  Mexicans,  as  tlieir  Emperor, 
was  an  utter  failure,  and  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  Maximilian.  In  1876  Porfirio 
Diaz,  a Mexican  general,  became  President; 
of  the  Repubhc,  and  from  that  time  the 
government  has  been  stable  and  effective. 
Chief  towns — Mexico,  the  capital,  popula- 
tion 345,000,  and  Vera  Cruz,  the  chief  port, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

MEXICO,  GUIiF  OF,  a large  body  of 
water  between  North  and  South  America, 
having  the  United  States  on  the  north 
and  Mexico  on  the  west  and  south.  A 
portion  of  the  equatorial  current  of  the 
Atlantic  flows  into  the  Gulf  by  the  southern 
entrance,  and  after  getting  heated  in  its 
passage  round  the  Gulf,  passes  out  by  the 
northern  channel,  to  flow  over  to  Europe 
under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

MEYERBEER,  GIACOMO,  b.  1791, 
d.  1864,  was,  like  Mendelssohn  and  many 
other  great  musicians,  of  Jewish  descent. 
At  the  age  of  five  he  improvised  on  the 
piano,  and  at  nine  was  considered  an  ac- 
complished pianist.  Meyerbeer  will  be  best 
remembered  for  his  operas,  especially 
“ Robert  le  Diable,”  “ Les  Huguenots,” 
“ Le  Proph^te,”  and  “ L’Etoile  duNord.” 

MICA,  a name  given  to  a group  of 
minerals  which  split  very  readily  into 
very  thin  plates,  nearly  transparent.  lu 
some  countries  they  are  used  as  a substitute 
for  glass  in  windows ; it  is  also  used  for 
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gag-chimneys,  and  stove  doors,  because  of 
its  heat-resisting  power. 

MICAH,  a prophet  who  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
and  so  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah, 
nosea,  and  Amos.  He  foretold  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem. 

MICHAEL,  SAINT,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  “ great  prince  ” 
of  Israel.  In  the  Revelation,  his  name  is 
given  first  in  the  list  of  the  seven  arch- 
angels. Prom  these  facts  it  is  inferred 
that  he  is  the  chief  of  the  angels.  Milton 
calls  him  “ prince  of  celestial  armies.” 

MICHAELMAS  DAY,  a festival  insti- 
tuted in  487,  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels.  In  England  it  is  one  of  the 
four  quarter  days  on  which  rent  becomes 
due. 

MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI, 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  born 
in  Tuscany,  1475,  of  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able, though  not  wealthy  family.  He 
early  gained  distinction  as  a sculptor  in 
Florence,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  he  executed  his 
“ Battle  of  the  Centaurs,”  and  the 
“ Madonna.”  Rome  then  claimed  him 
for  a time,  and  here  among  other  work  he 
executed  his  “ Cupid.”  Another  stay  at 
Florence  was  cut  short  by  a summons  from 
Pope  Julius  in  1503,  who  wanted  him  to 
design  his  tomb,  a work,  however,  which 
was  never  carried  out.  Julius’  successor. 
Pope  Leo,  sent  him  back  to  Florence,  to 
enrich  the  Ciiurch  of  San  Lorenzo  with  his 
work,  but  this  was  interrupted  by  the  siege 
of  Florence,  in  the  defence  of  which 
Michelangelo  took  an  active  part.  In 
1542  he  was  appointed  architect  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Cathedral  till  his 
death.  His  achievements  in  painting 
were  due  rather  to  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends  than  to  his  own  inclination. 
Sculpture  was  undoubtedly  the  form  of 
art  in  which  he  most  excelled,  though  his 
frescoes  remain  as  evidence  of  his  great 
genius. 

MICROBE.  See  “Bacteria”  in  Med. 
Diet. 

MICROM'ETER,  an  instrument  ^ for 
measuring  small  distances  or  angles.  One 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  micrometer 
is  the  vernier,  employed  on  barometers 
and  astronomical  instruments  to  give 
accurate  readings  ; another  is  the  micro- 
meter screw,  whose  head  has  its  cir- 
cumference divided  into  a great  number 
of  equal  parts.  The  micrometers  attached 
to  astronomical  telescopes  are  delicately 
adjusted  to  fine,  movable  threads,  which 
cross  the  field  of  vision,  and  accurately 
determine  the  movements  and  direction 
of  the  heavenly  body  under  observa- 
tion. 

MICRONESIA,  a group  of  small  islands 
l3dng  between  the  meridians  of  130°  and 
170°  esst  longitude,  and  extending  from 
the  Equator  to  about  10°  north  latitude. 
Till  1899  they  belonged  to  Spain,  but  were 
then  handed  over  to  Germany. 

MICROPHONE,  an  instrument  for 
increasing  the  intensity  of  faint  sounds.  It 
usually  consists  of  a long  piece  of  carbon 
loosely  supported  by  two  other  fixed  pieces. 
The  fixed  pieces  are  made  part  of  the 
circuit  of  a telephone,  and  on  a slight 
noise  being  made  on  the  wooden  support 
of  the  microphone  it  is  heard  greatly 
augmented  at  the  earpiece  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

MICROSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  magni- 
fying the  apparent  size  of  small  objects. 

It  consists  essentially  of  two  lenses 
placed  one  at  each  end  of  a small  tube. 
The  one  nearer  to  the  object  to  be  looked 
at  gives  an  inverted  and  enlarged  image  of 
t-he  object  within  the  tube,  v/hile  the  eye- 


piece or  lens  near  the  eye  still  further 
magnifies  this  image.  The  dissecting 
microscope  is  of  one  lens  only. 

E'lIDAS,  a fabled  king  of  Phrygia,  who 
begged  that  all  he  touched  might  turn 
into  gold.  The  god  Bacchus  granted  his 
request,  but  Midas  soon  vdshed  it  other- 
wise. When  his  food  and  drink  became 
gold  on  touching  his  mouth,  he  was 
fain  to  ask  the  god  to  revoke  Ids  gift. 

MIDDI(E  AGES,  a period  generally 
understood  to  extend  from  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  towards  the  end  of 
the  5th  century,  to  about  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  in  1492.  It 
comprises  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Feudal 
System,  with  all  its  attendant  struggles, 
evils,  and  benefits. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH,  a great  iron 
manufacturing,  and  shipping  town  on  the 
Tees,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1829  a solitary 
farmhouse  occupied  the  site.  By  1900  i c 
housed  about  90.000  persons.  Its  rapid 
growth  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  iron-ore 
in  the  adjacent  Cleveland  Hills.  (For 
population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

MIDRASH,  the  exegesis,  explanation, 
or  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
as  given  after  the  Captivity  by  Ezra,  and 
by  succeeding  rabbis  and  teachers. 

MIDSHIPMAN,  the  second  rank  of 
combatant  officers  in  the  Eoyal  Navy, 
cadets  in  training  fonning  the  first  or 
lowest.  The  greater  part  of  a midship- 
man’s time  is  spent  in  study.  For  his 
course  of  training  refer  to  “ Midshipman  ” 
in  Index. 

MIKADO,  the  ruler  of  .Japan.  The 
office  is  hereditary  only  in  the  male  line. 
Until  18G8  the  Mikado’s  sovereignty  was 
only  nominal,  the  real  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Shogun,  or  Tycoon,  a military 
dictator,  whose  office  was  practically 
hereditary,  so  that  the  Shogun  was  re- 
garded as  the  business  head  of  tlie  nation, 
although  great  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
Mikado  as  spiritual  ruler. 

MILAl^,  next  to  Naples  the  largest  city 
in  Italy,  stands  in  the  great  plain  of 
Lombardy,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy. 
The  Cathedral,  commenced  in  1386,  and 
not  yet  entirely  completed,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
World.  The  theatre  of  “La  Scala  ” is 
known  by  repute  all  over  the  world. 
Population  exceeds  600.000. 

MILAN,  KING  OF  SERVIA,  6.  1854, 
d.  1901  ; was  the  grand-nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Milosh  Obrenovitch,  founder 
of  Servian  autonomy.  He  was  adopted 
by  his  cousin  Michael,  and  educated  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  thought  to  show 
great  talents.  On  the  assassination  of 
Michael  in  1868,  Milan  was  declared 
regent,  although  only  14  years  of  age,  and 
in  1872  he  assumed  the  government.  His 
quarrels  with  his  vrife  Natalie,  his  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  his  son  Alexander,  and 
his  sudden  death  at  Vienna,  were  matters 
of  European  interest. 

MILAN  DECREE,  a proclamation  issued 
from  Milan  in  1801  by  Na.poleon,  for- 
bidding all  continental  nations  to  whom 
he  could  dictate  to  deal  in  any  way  with 
England.  i 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  a,  harbour  in 
Pembrokesliire,  10  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  two  miles  wide,  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  commodious  in  the  kingdom, 
Pembroke,  which  stands  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  haven,  is  an  important  naval 
dockyard, 

MILITIA,  a body  of  troops  raised  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  invasion. 
Theoretically,  all  men  between  18  and  36, 
with  certain  exceptions,  are  liable  to  serve, 
but  the  ranks  are  readily  filled  without 
having  recourse  to  compulsion.  The 
militia  assembles  annually  for  not  more 
than  56  days’  training,  during  which 


officers  and  men  receive  the  same  pay  and 
allowances  as  those  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  regular  army,  and  on  disbanding,  the 
privates  receive  a bounty  of  £1  or  more. 

MHiK,  CONDENSED,  is  simply  milk 
from  which  a large  proportion  of  the  water 
has  been  removed  by  heating,  sugar  being 
generally  added  to  preserve  it. 

MDLKY  WAY,  THE,  a luminous  band 
seen  on  a.  clear  night  to  stretch  across  the 
sky.  It  is  really  an  innumerable  host  of 
stars,  so  distant  as  to  be  inseparable  to 
the  naked  eye. 

imjL,  JAMES,  b.  1773,  d.  1836,  was 
a native  of  Montrose,  in  Scotland.  Edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  University,  he  soon 
took  to  literature,  and  in  1802  went  to 
London.  His  “ History  of  British  India  ” 
brought  him  fame,  and  gained  him  con- 
fidential employment  under  the  East 
India  Company.  He  took  a leading  part 
in  the  foundation  of  University  College, 
London. 

MILL,  JOHN  STUART,  b.  1806,  J.  1873, 
son  of  the  above,  said  ‘ he  never  was  a 
boy.”  His  father  early  took  his  education 
in  hand  with  good  results  intellectually. 
As  a speculative  reformer  few  could  keej) 
pace  with  him,  but  many  of  the  refonns  he 
advocated  are  now  accomplished,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  legal  status  of  women. 

MILLAIS,  Sm  JOHN,  b.  1829,  d.  1896, 
was  bora  at  Southampton  of  an  old  Jersey 
family.  He  early  showed  talent  and 
became  a pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  iu 
1840.  In  1846  he  became  an  exhibitor. 
With  Holman  Hunt  and  Rossetti  be 
was  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  the 
“ Pre-Raphaelite  ” movement.  Many  of 
his  pictures,  as  “Cherry  Ripe,”  “ Bubbles,” 
and  “ Cinderella  ” have  been  extensively 
reproduced  in  various  forms. 

MILLENARY  PETITION,  a petition 
presented  by  the  Puritans  to  James  I.  on 
his  accession,  supposed  to  i'C  signed  by 
1000  ministers,  asking  release  from 
certain  obligations  enjoined  by  the  Church 
of  England. 

MILLENNIUM,  “ a thousand  years,” 
a time  during  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  is  expected  by  many  to  exist 
visibly  on  earth.  Its  establishment  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  preceded  by  great 
portents  and  calamities. 

MILLER,  HUGH,  b.  at  Cromarty,  1802, 
d.  1856  ; worked  in  his  youth  as  a stone- 
mason, and  carried  on  his  education  in 
the  evenings.  It  is  as  a geologist  that 
his  name  will  endure.  His  “ Old  Red 
Sandstone  ” was  an  undoubted  contribu- 
tion to  the  geological  knowledge  of  the 
day. 

hllLLET,  a cereal,  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  much  cultivated  in  most 
wann  countries.  The  grain  is  about  ^ of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  very  nutritious. 

MILLET,  JEAN  FRAfICOIS,  b.  1814, 
d.  1875  ; one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
French  painters.  His  favourite  subjects 
were  of  a pastoral  character,  as 
“ Gleaners,”  “ Sheep  Shearing,”  and 
“ Peasants  Crafting.”  His  masterpiece 
is  the  ‘ Angelus.” 

MILNER,  ALFRED,  VISCOUNT,  b.  1854, 
was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London, 
and  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  a brilliant 
career.  He  was  for  some  time  assistant- 
editor  of  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  after 
which  he  served  in  Egypt  under  Lord 
Cromer  in  the  Finance  Department.  His 
selection  in  1897  to  be  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony  was  universally  approved,  and 
his  able  handling  of  affairs  through  the 
Boer  War  and  afterwards,  justly  earned 
him  a peerage.  His  “ England  in  Egypt  ’* 
is  accounted  a classic. 

iVTTTif),  of  Orotona,  in  Italy,  was  a Greek 
athlete  famous  for  his  strength.  His 
greatest  feat  was  his  lifting  up  and 
carrying  a live  ox  four  years  old  on  big 
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shoulders.  He  is  said  to  have  perished 
miserably  by  wolves  while  his  hands  were 
caught  in  the  cleft  of  a tree  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  rend. 

MILTI'ADES  (a-des),  a celebrated  Athe- 
m'an  general,  one  of  the  ten  chosen  to  lead 
the  army  against  the  Persians  when  they 
landed  at  Marathon,  B.C.  490.  It  was  by 
his  advice  that  the  Athenians  risked  the 
battle,  and  when  the  victory  was  won,  and 
the  generals  had  to  decide  by  vote  who 
had  done  most  to  gain  it,  each  was  found 
to  have  one  vote  as  the  best  general,  but 
Miltiades  had  nine  votes  as  the  second 
best, 

MILTON.  JOHN,  h.  1G08,  d.  1674 ; the 
great  English  epic  poet,  was  born  in  Bread 
Street,  Cheapside.  His  father,  John 
Milton,  a well-to-do  scrivener,  was  a 
Puritan,  and  a man  of  much  intelligence 
and  refinement.  Perceiving  the  promise 
of  his  son,  the  scrivener  devoted  himself 
to  securing  for  him  the  best  education 
possible.  At  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  at 
Cambridge,  Milton  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  And  during  the  next  six  years, 
which  he  spent  quietly  at  his  father’s 
seat  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  he 
produced  the  pastoral iJoem,3  “1/ Allegro” 
and  “II  Penseroso,”  as  well  as  “ Comus” 
and  “ Lycidas.”  A visit  to  Italy  brought 
the  leisurely  part  of  his  life  to  a close ; 
henceforward  he  was  to  be  for  sonie  years 
the  strenuous  political  writer.  He  became 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Protector’s  Govern- 
ment, and  did  good  service  in  this  capacity. 
His  tractate  on  Divorce,  tho“  Areopagitica  ” 
and  the  “ Eikonoklastes,”  show  liis  prose 
powers  at  their  highest.  His  inamage  was 
about  as  unfortunate  as  could  have  been. 
He  espoused,  in  1643,  Mary  Powell,  the 
daughter  of  an  Oxfordshire  squire,  an 
ardent  Royalist  and  Church  woman,  too 
volatile  to  have  the  faintest  sympathy 
with  her  husband’s  views  or  ways.  After 
a few  weeks  she  went  home,  and  did  not 
return  to  Milton  till  1645,  She  died  in 
1652,  the  year  in  which  his  sight  wholly 
failed,  leaving  him  three  daughters,  who 
proved  no  comfort  to  him.  In  1663 
Milton  married  again.  The  Restoration 
set  him  free  for  his  real  work,  and 
between  that  event  and  his  death  he 
produced  “ Paradise  Lost,”  “ Paradise 
R^ained,”  and  “ Samson  Agonistes.” 
Milton  was  buried  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripple- 
gate,  beside  his  father. 

MICRY,  a certain  adaptation  of  an 
animal  or  insect  to  its  surroundings,  with 
the  result  that  it  oftens  escapes  observa- 
tion. Certain  animals  are  found  with 
white  fur  in  winter  but  their  coat  in  summer 
is  brown,  so  as  to  be  undistinguishable  at 
a distance  from  the  surrounding  herbage. 
Certain  insects  imitate  the  bark  of  trees, 
dried  sticks,  &c.  This  is  not  conscious 
imitation,  but  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  individual  thus  protected  has  escaped 
its  natural  enemies,  and  the  peculiarity, 
at  first  accidental,  has  become  hereditary. 
Mimicry  also  consists  in  the  striking 
resemblance  that  one  animal  or  insect 
bears  to  another  to  which  it  is  not  closely 
related ; thus,  certain  moths  look  like 
wasps  and  many  flies  like  bees.  The  fear 
of  their  supposed  stings  has  a protective 
effect. 

MINCH,  THE,  a channel  off  the  north- 
west of  Scotland,  between  the  mainland 
and  tlie  island  of  Lewis.  The  “ Little 
Minch  ” is  between  the  island  of  Skye  and 
Long  Island. 

, MINCIO,  THE,  a tributary  of  the  Po, 
rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and  flows  south  into 
Lake  Garda,  and  thence  to  the  Po,  a 
distance  of  93  miles.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  passes  Mantua,  near  which  town 
the  great  Latin  poet,  Virgil,  was  born. 

MINDEN,  a town  in  Westphalia,  on  the 
Weaer,  population  25,000,  is  one  of  the 


most  ancient  towus  in  Germany.  Hear 
it  a combined  army  of  Germans  and 
English  gained  a great  victory  over  the 
French,  1759. 

MINERAL  OIL.  See  Petroleum. 
MINERAL  WATERS,  waters  containing 
mineral  matter  in  solution,  and  having 
medicinal  value  and  use  according  to  the 
mineral  contained ; they  usually  contain 
either  carbonic  acid  gas,  iron,  salts,  or 
sulphur.  Bath,  Leamington,  and  Harro- 
gate are  the  towms  best  known  in  England 
for  these  waters.  Waters  artificially 
aerated  and  manufactured  are  usually 
known  as  “mineral  waters.” 

MINERVA,  a Roman  goddess,  patroness 
of  arts  and  crafts,  the  protectress  of  all 
who  wished  to  excel,  whether  in  mental  or 
manual  pursuits.  Warriors  also  were 
under  her  especial  protection,  and  she  is 
represented  with  a helmet,  shield,  and 
coat  of  mail.  The  Greek  goddess  Athena 
was  later  identified  with  Minerva. 

MINES  IN  WARFARE.  (1)  ^fiUlar>j 
Mincf!  are  employed  to  defend  the  ap- 
proaches to  fortifications  or  encampments. 
At  intervals  along  the  land  api'roaches 
cylinders  tilled  with  dynamite,  lyddite,  or 
other  powerful  explosive  are  buried  to  a 
depth  of  from  6 to  12  inches,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  These  are 
exploded  by  electricity  from  within  the 
position,  or  by  a highly  inflammable  com- 
position spread  over  the  sites  of  the  mines, 
the  friction  engendered  by  the  tread  of  a 
number  of  troops  over  it  being  sufllcient 
to  fire  it.  (2)  Submarine  Mines  are  used 
in  the  waterways  approaching  harbours  or 
fortresses.  They  are  held  in  position  at  a 
certain  depth  below  the  surface  bj'  means 
of  sinkers,  and  are  fired  by  electricity 
from  some  observation  point  at  a distance 
from  the  mine  field,  the  limits  of  which 
are  marked  by  buoys,  so  that  the  look-out 
is  able  to  tell  when  a ship  is  within  the 
zone.  (3)  A Floating  Mine  consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  fitted  with  a conical  shaped 
end  which  is  sufficiently  weighted  to  keep 
the  whole  contrivance  upright  and  floating 
at  the  surface.  Round  tlie  inside  of  the 
case  several  needles  are  fitted  with  their 
points  in  contact  with  a layer  of  detona- 
ting compound.  The  impact  of  a vessel 
against  a mine  drives  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  and  causes  one  or  more  of  the 
needles  to  penetrate  the  detonating  com- 
pound and  fire  it.  This  lights  a layer  of 
touch  paper  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
and  a train  of  gunpowder  conveys  the  fire 
to  layers  of  gun-cotton  and  fulminate  of 
mercury  or  other  powerful  explosive.  An 
earlier  type  of  floating  mine  was  fired  by 
the  breaking  of  a bottle  of  sulphuric  acid 
embedded  in  a mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  sugar. 

MINNEAP'OLIS,  the  largest  town  in 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  population  200,000,  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
Palls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  water-power 
derived  from  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
the  city’s  prosperity.  Immense  quantities 
of  timber  and  flour  go  out  from  tlie  mills 
of  Minneapolis,  and  other  industi'ies  aie 
flourishing. 

MINNESINGERS,  (old  German  minne, 
love),  the  German  lyric  poets  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  whose  lays  were 
mostly  of  an  amatory  nature.  Wagner’s 
“ Tannhauser  ” is  a beautiful  picture  of 
the  minnesinger’s  life. 

MINORCA,  the  second  largest  of  the 
Balearic  Isles,  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
lies  25  miles  north-east  of  Majorca,  the 
largest,  and  has  an  area  of  2S4  square 
miles.  Port  Mahon,  the  capital,  popula- 
tion 16,000,  has  a splendid  harbour. 

MINOS,  in  Greek  mythology.  (1)  A 
ruler  of  Crete,  celebrated  for  lus  wisdom 
and  justice,  made  after  his  death  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  lower  world.  (2)  Grand- 


I son  of  the  above,  also  ruled  Crete.  He 
conquered  the  Athenians,  and  made  them 
1 pay  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven 
, maidens  annually,  who  were  devoured 
I by  the  Minotaur. ' 

I MIN'OTAUR,  a fabulous  monster,  half 
' bull  and  half  man,  confined  by  Minos  in  hia 
: “ labyrinth.”  He  used  to  devour  the 
j children  sent  annually  from  Athens,  but 
I was  eventuallv  killed  by  the  hero  Theseu-. 

MINT,  an  establistunent  for  making 
, coins.  The  English  mint,  on  Tower 
'■  Hill,  was  erected  in  1810.  Here  ail 
I our  gold  and  silver  coins  are  made, 
the  metal  being  first  cast  into  bar?, 

! and  then  rolled  into  sheets  the  exact 
thickness  of  the  coin  they  are  in- 
tended to  make.  Pieces  are  cut  out  of 
the  sheets  the  exact  size  of  the  coin 
required,  and  then  placed  in  a powerful 
press  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  facc-s 
and  the  milling,  in  the  case  of  gold  an  d 
silver  coins.  Our  bronze  coins  are  largely 
minted  at  Birmingiiam.  Mints  also  exist 
at  Sydney  and  Melboiune  in  Australia. 

MIR,  a commune  in  Russia  consisting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  one  or  more  villages. 
'The  laud  around  t-elongs  to  the  whole 
community,  and  is  redistributed  among 
the  villagers  from  time  to  time  to  suit 
changed  circumstances,  and  to  prevent 
any  person  from  acquiring  exclusive  right 
to  any  part  of  the  laud. 

MIRABEAU,  HONORS  GABRIEL,  b. 
1749,  d.  1791 ; was  one  of  the  chief  movers 
in  the  great  French  Revolution,  ati  1 
perhaps  its  greatest  orator.  His  cour.igi- 
ous  answer  to  the  king  when  the  lato  r 
sent  commanding  the  National  Assembly 
to  dissolve,  is  memorable  : “Ho  one  shall 
drive  us  out  except  by’  the  force  of  bay- 
onets.” His  youth  had  been  dissolute, 
and  tliis  caused  him  to  be  distrusted  when 
ho  tried  togive  the  course  of  the  Revolution 
a moderate  turn.  The  people  thought  he 
had  been  bought  by  the  Court.  He  died 
of  a fever.  Had  he  lived,  monarchy  might 
now  bo  existing  in  France  in  a constitu- 
tional form. 

MIRACLE  PLAYS,  or  MYSTERIES, 
a kind  of  rude  drama  much  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  subjects  were  drawu 
from  Scripture,  and  the  monks  were  .at 
first  both  writers  and  performers.  These 
plays  derived  their  name  from  tlie  fact 
that  they  portrayed  the  miraculous  events 
of  the  Bible  narrative.  Some  lasted  two 
or  three  days.  The  passion  play  at 
Ober-Ammergau,  in  Bavaria,  is  a survival 
of  them. 

BIIRAGE,  a phenomenon  frequently 
observed  in  the  desert.  The  rays  of  light 
proceeding  obliquely  from  an  object  are 
more  and  more  refracted  by  the  cooler  and 
denser  layers  of  air  as  they  proceed 
upward,  until  they  are  at  last  totally 
refiected  and  reach  the  obseiwer,  perhaps 
miles  away,  who  sees  the  object  as  though 
reflected  in  a lake. 

MISHNA,  the  “ Oral  Law  ” of  the  Jews  ; 
a series  of  ordinances  traceable  in  tradition 
to  the  time  of  the  encampment  at  Mount 
Sinai.  The  Mishna  is  the  first  part  of  the 
Talmud. 

MISSAL,  a Roman  Catholic  book  of 
worship,  contiiining  the  prayers  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mass.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  Pope  Pius  V.,  in  1570,  and,  with  slight 
alterations  in  1604  and  1634,  is  in  use 
to-day. 

MISSEL-THRUSH,  or  Mistletoe-thrush, 
takes  its  name  from  its  fondness  for  the 
berries  of  the  mistletoe,  which  h.ardly  any 
other  bird  will  touch.  It  is  ratlier  larger 
than  the  mavis,  or  song-thruVh,  and  much 
bolder,  facing  the  marauding  jay  or  daw 
witli  gi'cat  courage  in  defence  of  its  voung. 

It  is  common  in  England  and  Central 
Europe. 
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MISSISSIPPI,  THE.  Next  to  the  Amazon, 
the  Mississippi,  with  its  tributary  the 
Missouri,  is  the  mightiest  river  in  the 
world.  Measuring  from  the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  it  has  a length  of  4,200  miles, 
draining  an  area  of  1,250,000  square  miles. 
Below  the  Ohio  it  is  subject  to  frequent 
floods,  the  land  around  being  covered  for 
a breadth  of  150  miles.  The  steamer 
traflBc  along  it  is  immense  ; the  four  towns 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans  contributing  an  immense  volume 
of  trade. 

MISSOURI,  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  has  a general  easterly  course 
from  its  sources  in  the  Boc^  Mountains 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  just 
above  St.  Louis.  Its  length  is  3,047  miles, 
but  it  is  little  navigated  owing  to  its 
windings  and  sandbanks.  Omaha,  on  its 
right  bank,  has  a population  exceeding 
100,000. 

MISTLETOE,  a parasitic  plant,  i.e.,  one 
which  draws  ite  sustenance  from  another, 
is  found  on  many  trees,  but  chiefly  on  the 
apple.  The  Druids  highly  esteemed  it 
when  found  grovdng  on  the  oak. 

mSTBAL,  a north-west  wind  which 
often  blows  in  winter  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Prance.  It  is  very  cold 
and  dry,  and  sometimes  very  violent. 

If ITHEUODA'TSS  (a-tes),  one  of  the  great 
ones  of  old  who  just  missed  the  rank  of  an 
Alexander  or  a Caesar.  King  of  Pontus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  from  about  120  to  63  B.C.,  he 
had  repeated  contests  with  the  Romans 
until  subdued  by  Pompey.  To  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  he 
poisoned  himself.  He  is  said  to  have 
spoken  22  languages. 

MITRE.  the  head-dress;  sometimes  worn 
by  a bishop  as  part  of  his  official  robes. 
It  is  commonly  used  by  English  bishops 
as  the  heraldic  badge  of  their  office,  on 
carriages,  plate,  etc. 

MNEMONICS,  a system  of  training  the 
memory  and  assisting  it  by  artificial  aids. 
According  to  the  subject  on  v/hich  the 
memory  is  to  be  exercised,  certain  words  are 
chosen,  the  repetition  of  which  in  a given 
order  will  recall  the  required  fact,  date, 
or  number  to  the  memory.  The  ancients 
Buggested  the  choosing  of  a known  house, 
and  the  associating  of  the  required  facts 
with  the  rooms  in  their  order. 

MOA,  a genus  of  ostrich-like  birds,  now 
extinct,  formerly  found  in  N^  Zealand 
and  Australia.  The  largest  stood  pro- 
bably about  14  feet  high,  and  they  were 
wingless. 

MOABITES,  a Semitic  people  once 
inhabiting  the  country  to  the  east  of  the 
lower  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

MOABITE  STONE.  This  stone  con- 
tains the  earliest  inscription  in  Phoenician 
characters  known  to  us.  It  belongs 
to  the  9th  century  B.C.,  but  was  only 
recently  discovered  (1868)  in  the  land 
of  Moab.  It  is  interesting  as  being  an 
independent  confirmation  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  referring  to  the  Wars  of 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  against  Israel. 

MOCHA,  population  5,000,  an  ancient 
seaport  of  Ajabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  once 
celebrated  for  its  export  of  excellent  coffee. 

MOCKING  BIRD,  a bird  of  the  Thrush 
family,  found  in  North  America.  Its 
natural  song  is  most  melodious,  but  it 
has  in  addition  a marvellous  imitative 
faculty,  being  capable  of  imitating  almost 
any  sound,  so  as  to  deceive  even  the  most 
attentive  hearer. 

MO 'DEN  A,  once  an  independent  duchy, 
now  a province  of  Italy,  lies  south  of  the 
river  Po.  Its  chief  town,  Modena,  has 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  Italy’s 
various  conquerors. 

MODULATION,  in  music,  is  a term  for 
the  transition  from  one  key  to  another. 
The  Modulation  is  effected  and  indicated 


by  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  sharp 
or  flat. 

MOFFAT,  ROBERT,  5.  at  Ormiston, 
East  Lothian,  d.  1883  ; one  of  Scotland’s 
greatest  missionaries.  He  became  a 
missionary  at  the  age  of  21,  and  spent  54 
years  in  active  missionary  labour  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  probably  he  who  finally 
decided  Livingstone,  who  married  his 
daughter,  to  choose  Africa  as  his  sphere 
of  labour. 

MOGULS,  EMPIRE  OP  THE,  the 

empire  of  Baber  and  his  successors  in 
India,  which  existed  in  some  form  or  other 
from  1526  to  1757.  In  the  later  years  the 
Moguls  were  simply  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  tiieir  powerful  viceroys.  Delhi  was  the 
capital  of  India  under  the  Moguls. 

MOHAIR,  the  hair  of  a kind  of  goat.  It 
is  very  white  and  soft.  The  best  is 
obtained  from  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor. 

MOHAMMED,  or  MAHOMET.  Refer 
to  Index. 

MOHAWKS,  a tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  forming  part  of  the  great  Iroquois 
confederation.  [See  IroqvMs.l 

MOHOCKS,  or  MOHAWKS,  a name 
assumed  by  a band  of  young  roystercrs  in 
the  early  years  of  the  18th  century. 
They  delighted  in  annoying  and  assaulting 
wayfarers  at  night. 

^ 

MOIRE,  the  silk  stuff  known  as  watered 
silk.  The  peculiar  marks  are  caused  by 
wetting  the  silk  and  then  causing  it  to 
undergo  immense  pressure. 

MOKANNA.  See  Veiled  Prophet. 

MOLA^ES,  the  uncrystallized  part  of 
the  cane  juice  which  remains  liquid  after 
the  juice  has  been  boiled  down.  The  solid, 
or  crystallized  part,  is  the  “ raw  ” sugar. 

MOLDAU,  a river  of  Bohemia  on  which 
stands  Prague,  the  capital.  It  flows  north 
almost  right  through  the  country,  and 
joins  the  Elbe. 

MOLDAVIA,  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Roumania,  (which  see.) 

MOLE,  a small  animal  about  five  inches 
long,  which  spends  nearly  all  its  time 
underground  in  passages  formed  by 
burrowing.  Its  eyes  are  extremely  minute. 
Its  usual  food  consists  of  earthworms  and 
grubs. 

MOLECH,  or  MOLOCH,  a god  whose 
worship  was  common  among  all  the 
Oanaanitish  tribes  ; the  offering  of  children 
to  Moloch,  either  by  actually  burning  them 
alive,  or  by  passing  them  through  the  fire 
kindled  in  his  image,  was  an  abomination 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  guilty  at 
various  periods  before  the  Captivity. 
The  valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Jerusalem, 
where  this  abomination  was  practised,  was 
regarded  in  later  times,  under  the  name 
of  “ Gehenna,”  as  typical  of  hell. 

MOLECULE,  the  smallest  portion  of 
any  substance  which  can  have  independent 
existence.  The  number  of  molecules  in 
a cubic  inch  of  gas  is  now  under  investi- 
gation ; the  answer  runs  into  millions. 

MOLIERE,  6.  1622,  d.  1673;  the  great- 
est of  the  French  comic  dramatists,  was 
born  at  Paris,  and  in  his  youth  served 
at  the  French  Court,  where  he  no  doubt 
had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the 
foibles  he  so  keenly  portrays.  “ L’Ecole 
des  Femmes,”  “ Tartuffe,”  “ Le  Misan- 
thrope,” “ Le  M6decin  Malgr6  lui,”  and 
“ Le  Malade  Imaginaire,”  are  some  of  his 
most  admired  plays. 

MOLLUSCA,  a very  general  term  from 
L.  mollis,  soft,  embracing  all  animals  that 
have  a shell  but  no  jointed  limbs,  as  the 
cockle  and  oyster,  and  many,  as  the  slug, 
whose  shell  is  either  wanting,  or  so 
rudimentary  that  it  escapes  ordinary 
observation. 

MOLLY  MAGUIRES,  a secret  society 
which  existed  in  Ireland  in  the  early  half  of 
the  19th  century.  Its  object  was  the 


intimidation  of  bailiffs  and  other  official* 
of  the  law. 

MOLOKAI,  one  of  the  islands  forming 
the  Sandwich  Group,  in  the  Pacific.  It 
is  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  lepers, 
and  is  noted  as  the  place  where  Father 
Damien  devoted  his  life  to  the  care  of 
those  pitiable  outcasts. 

MOLTKE,  COUNT  VON,  6. 1800,  d.  1891, 
Field-Marshal  of  the  German  Empire, 
was  the  man  to  whom,  from  a military 
point  of  view,  Prussia  owed  her  successes 
in  her  wars  against  Denmark  in  1864, 
Austria  in  1866,  and  France  in  1870-71. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
spared  no  labour  to  make  himself  master 
both  of  its  theory  and  practice. 

MOLUCCAS,  or  SPICE  ISLANDS,  a 
number  of  islands  in  the  East  Indies, 
between  Celebes  and  Borneo.  They  belong 
to  Holland.  Amboyna,  the  capital,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East. 

MOMBASA,  the  capital  of  British  East 
Africa, population  27,000,  stands  on  a small 
island  150  miles  north  of  Zanzibar.  The 
railway  runs  from  here  to  Victoria  Nyanza, 
a distance  of  400  miles, 

MOMMSEN,  THEODOR,  the  great 
German  historian,  was  born  in  Schleswig 
in  1817.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
.^tudy  of  Roman  and  Italian  antiquities. 
In  1849  he  was  exiled  from  Germany  for 
his  liberal  opinions,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  Zurich.  His  Roman  history  appeared 
between  1854  and  1856.  It  at  once 
placed  him  on  a pinnacle  by  himself.  His 
other  historical  and  antiquarian  writings 
are  numerous. 

MON'ACO,  the  smallest  independent 
State  in  Europe,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  France,  has  an  area  of  three  square 
miles,  and  a population  of  13,000.  The 
Casino,  or  gambling  hall,  is  known  over 
the  world.  See  Monte  Carlo. 

MONASTERIES.  See  Ahheys. 

MOND,  DR.  LUDWIG,  F.R.S.,  a famous 
chemist  and  scientist,  b.  Cassel.  Germany, 
1839,  d.  1910.  He  settled  in  England,  1862, 
and  was  responsible  for  many  important 
scientific  inventions  including  a new 
method  for  producing  gas  for  power  and 
heating  purposes.  He  founded  and  en- 
dowed the  Davy  Faraday  Research  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1896. 

MONGOLIA,  a vast  plateau  between 
China  Proper  and  Siberia,  inhabited  by 
a nomadic  people,  nominally  subject  to 
China.  A great  part  of  it  is  desert. 

MONGOOS,  a species  of  ichneumon 
found  chiefly  in  India.  It  feeds  upon 
rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin,  and  is  the 
determined  enemy  of  all  reptiles.  The 
mongoos  fearlessly  attacks  the  largest 
snakes  and  displays  great  agility  in  avoid- 
ing their  fangs;  it  kiUs  them  by  biting 
them  through  the  back  of  the  neck. 

MONK,  GEORGE,  DUKE  OF  ALBE- 
MARLE, b.  at  Potheridge,  Devon,  1608, 
d.  1670  ; was  the  man  who  did  most 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
after  Cromwell’s  death.  He  marched  his 
army  to  London,  caused  the  Convention 
Parliament  to  assemble,  and  went  to  Dover 
to  receive  Charles  II.  on  his  landing. 

MONMOUTH,  JAMES,  DUKE  OP,  b. 
1629,  d.  1685  ; was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Charles  11.  by  Lucy  Walters.  His  father 
openly  received  him  at  Court,  and  he 
became  very  popular.  When  James  11. 
succeeded,  in  1685,  Monmouth  thought  all 
England  would  rise  to  aid  him,  and  he 
headed  an  insurrection.  Taken  prisoner 
some  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Sedgmoor,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

MONMOUTH,  county  town  of  Monmouth- 
shire, population  5,000,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Wye. 

MONOGRAM,  a mark  or  sign  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  letters,  so  disposed 
or  arranged  as  to  form  one  drawing.  4 
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good  monogram  should  show  all  the 
letters  clearly,  and  yet  not  be  inartistic. 

MONOGRAPH,  a treatise  on  some  single 
subject  or  branch  of  a subject. 

MONOLITH,  a column  formed  of 
a single  stone,  as  the  obelisk  familiarly 
known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  The  several  stones 
of  a group  like  Stonehenge  are  monoliths. 

MONOMANIA,  a form  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  thinks  and  acts  un- 
reasonably on  one  subject  only. 

MONOPH 'YSITES,  a division  of  Christ- 
ians who  maintained  that  Christ  had  one 
nature  only  •,  that  the  divine  and  human 
were  so  blended  in  Him  as  to  form  one 
nature. 

MONOPOLY,  the  sole  right  or  privilege  of 
trading  in  a certain  article,  or  with  a 
certain  district  or  country.  The  East 
India  Company  long  had  the  monopoly  of 
trade  with  India  ; the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany with  a great  part  of  North  America. 
Monopolies  in  certain  articles  used  often 
to  be  granted  to  individuals  in  earlier 
times,  and  Parliament  struggled  long  and 
bitterly  against  them. 

MONO-RAIL  SYSTEM,  a system  of 
electric  locomotion  invented  by  Mr.  P.  B. 
Behr.  A central  rail,  on  which  the 
carriage  wheels  run,  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
an  A frame,  (so  called  from  its  shape),  and 
other  rails  are  fixed  one  on  each  side,  at 
a lower  level,  on  which  small  bearing  wheels 
are  able  to  play  when  rounding  curves,  etc. 
The  carriage,  the  bottom  of  which  is  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  V,  straddles  the  frame- 
work. The  seats  are  placed  from  end  to 
end  down  the  centre  of  each  compartment, 
and  the  passengers  sit  back  to  back.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  system  are 
the  cheapness  of  construction  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  two  rail  system,  and  the 
high  rate  of  speed,  100  to  110  miles  an  hour, 
attainable  with  safety. 

MON'OTHEISM,  a belief  in  one  God,  as 
opposed  to  Polytheism,  or  belief  in 
numerous  gods. 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  a convenient 
name  for  the  statement  made  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  that  they  will  not 
brook  any  interference  from  Europe  with 
territory  in  America.  It  derives  its  name 
from  James  Monroe,  President  of  the 
United  States  from  1817  to  1824,  who 
enunciated  it  in  a message  to  Congress  in 
1823. 

MONSOON',  the  name  given  to  a wind 
which  blows  pretty  regularly  in  one  direc- 
tion for  some  months.  In  India  the  wind 
blows  from  the  south-west  from  April  to 
October,  and  from  the  north-east  from 
October  to  April. 

MONSTRANCE,  a vessel  employed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  exhibiting 
the  consecrated  wafer  to  the  people  on 
solemn  occasions.  It  consists  of  a 
transparent  watch-shaped  box  on  a stand. 

MONT  DE  PIETE,  the  continental 
substitute  for  the  English  pawn-shop,  is 
a much  more  desirable  institution.  They 
are  lending  banks  belonging  as  a rule  to 
the  municipality.  The  rate  of  interest  is 
lower  than  with  English  pawnbrokers,  and 
surplus  profits  are  devoted  to  charity. 

MONTAGU,  CHARLES,  EARL  OP 
HALIFAX,  h.  1661,  d.  1715  ; was  one  of 
the  few  Englishmen  whom  William  of 
Orange  trusted,  and  was  able  to  make  real 
use  of.  By  his  fiiiancial  ability  he  found 
money  for  William’s  wars.  The  National 
Debt,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
use  of  Exchequer  Bills  we  owe  to  his 
insight. 

, MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY, 

5.  1690,  d.  1762,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  was  a wit,  beauty,  and  literary 
celebrity  of  the  18th  century.  Prom  1716 
to  1718  her  husband,  Mr.  Montagu,  was 


ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Lady 
Mary’s  letters  home,  containing  descrip- 
tions of  Turkish  hfe  and  society,  constitute 
her  chief  title  to  fame.  On  her  return  to 
England  she  introduced  inoculation  for 
small-pox. 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL  DE,  6.  1533, 
d.  1592,  was  the  third  son  of  a French 
seigneur  of  Pcirigord.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  law,  but  took  little  interest  in  it. 
In  1571  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate, 
and  lived  thenceforth  the  life  of  a country 
gentleman,  devoting  his  leisure  to  litera- 
ture. His  “ Essays  ” have  a charm  and 
spontaneoasness  which  may  arise  partly 
from  the  perfect  leisure  and  independence 
to  which  they  owe  their  being.  They 
touch  on  and  illumine  nearly  every  topic 
which  interests  mankind. 

MONT'ANISTS,  a Christian  sect  which 
arose  during  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century.  Montanas,  its  founder,  was  an 
illiterate  enthusiast  who  maintained  that 
Christians  should  return  to  the  simplicity 
and  severity  of  the  early  years  of  Christian- 
ity. 

MONT  BLANC,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  15,732  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
situated  in  the  south-east  of  France,  40 
miles  south  of  Lake  Geneva. 

MONTCALM,  GENERAL,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  generals  who  have  ever 
served  France,  distinguished  himself 
against  the  British  at  Oswego,  1756,  and 
Ticonderoga,  1758.  In  1759  he  defended 
Quebec  when  besieged  by  the  British.  At 
last,  however,  Wolfe  gained  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  and  Montcalm  was  compelled 
to  give  battle.  His  defeat  gave  Canada 
to  the  British. 

MONT  CENIS,  11,000  feet  high,  a peak- 
in  the  Alps,  between  France  and  Italy. 
The  Mont  Oenis  P.ass,  6,700  feet  high,  is 
one  of  the  most  used  of  Alj^ine  p;xsses. 
Napoleon  constructed  a road  over  it. 
Near  Mont  Cenis  is  the  famous  tunnel 
which  has  the  same  name.  It  is  eight 
miles  long,  cost  about  £3,000,000,  and  took 
eight  years  to  construct. 

MONTE  CARLO,  a small  town  in  the 
little  principality  of  2^Iouaco  (which  see). 
Here  is  the  notorious  gaming-hall,  built  on 
ground  leased  at  an  enormous  rental  from 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  by  a joint  stock 
company,  which  “ runs  ” the  establish- 
ment ; population  about  4000. 

MONTE  CRISTO,  a small  rocky  island 
26  miles  south  of  Elba  ; gives  its  name  to 
Alexandre  Dumas’  most  famous  work. 

MONTEFIORE,  SIR  MOSES,  h.  1784, 
d.  1885,  an  enunent  Jew,  was  one  of  those 
who  took  a leading  part  in  the  attempt  to 
gain  full  rights  of  citizenship  for  his  race. 
Having  early  amassed  a fortune  as  a stock- 
broker, he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  long  life 
to  improving  the  conditions  of  his  Jewish 
brethren.  He  obtained  concessions  from 
the  Czar  and  the  Sultan.  He  made  seven 
journeys  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  served  as 
High  Sherift'  of  Kent  and  Sherifl;  of  London, 
and  in  1846  he  received  a baronetcy  from 
Queen  Victoria  in  recognition  of  hisservices 
in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

MONTENE'GRO,  a small  state  between 
Herzegovina  and  Albania,  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  east  of  the  Adriatic.  Its 
area  is  about  3,500  square  miles,  and 
population  311,000.  From  the  aspect  of 
the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  people, 
it  may  well  be  called  the  Switzerland  of 
the  Bast.  Cettinje,  population  3,200,  is 
the  capital. 

MONTE  ROSA,  a peak,  15,200  feet  high, 
in  the  Pennine  Alps,  and,  next  to  Mont 
Blanc,  the  highest  peak  in  Europe. 

MONTEVIDEO,  the  capital  of  Uruguay, 
population  250,000,  is  situate  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  La  Plata,  about  120 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  a well- 
builb  tovra,  having  modern  requirements 


well  supplied.  It  has  a large  export  trade 
in  hides,  wool,  tallow,  and  horns. 

MONTEZU'MA^  i.  1477,  d.  1520,  was 
Emperor  of  Mexico  when  Cortez  landed 
m 1519.  He  at  first  tried  to  make  friends 
with  the  strangers,  but  afterwards  plotted 
against  them.  The  Mexicans  rose  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  in  trying  to  pacify 
his  subjects,  Montezuma  was  ^uted  with 
a shower  of  stones,  and  died  of  his  wounds 
soon  afterwards. 

MONTFORT,  SIMON  DE,  6.  about 
1200,  d.  1265,  deserves  to  be  called  the 
founder  of  representative  institutions.  He 
led  the  barons  in  their  struggle  against 
Henry  III.,  and  in  1265  he  summoned 
a Parliament  which  included  for  tlie  first 
time  representatives  from  towns.  He 
was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Evesham. 

MONTGOLFIEPw,  Joseph  Michael,  and 
Jacques  Etienne,  two  Frenchmen  who 
invented  the  balloon,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  ISth  century,  using  heated  air  for 
inflating  it.  The  year  1783  may  be 
fixed  as  the  date  when  ballooning  became 
practical,  for  they  made  a balloon  35  feet 
in  diameter,  which  rose  to  a height  of  15u0 
feet. 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES,  h.  1771, 
d.  1854 ; was  a native  of  Ayrshire,  in 
Scotland.  He  early  took  to  literature, 
and  became  before  long  editor  of  the 
Sheffield  Rt'ji.CLr.  Imprisoned  for  hia 
seditious  articles,  he  began  nxiting  poetry. 
His  hymns  will  probably  outlast  all  hU 
other  wTitings.  The  best  knowm  are  “ I'or 
ever  with  the  Lord”  and  ‘‘Songs  of  praise 
the  .angels  sang.” 

MONTH.  See  Calendar. 

MONTREAL,  the  largest  and  most 
important  city  in  C.m.ala,  is  situate  on 
an  island  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa 
and  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  extensive  canal 
communication  with  the  principal  towns 
on  the  great  Lakes,  and  is  the  head-quarters 
of  all  the  important  railways.  Reached 
by  ocean  going  vessels  it  is  thus  becoming 
the  centre  of  trade  for  the  Dominion.  Its 
total  trade,  imports  and  exports,  is  about 
£25,000,000.  The  old  French  buildings 
of  tlie  town  give  it  a very  picturesque 
appearance;  population.  430,000. 

MONT  SAraT  MICHEL,  a singular 
rocky  islet  off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in 
the  Bay  of  St.  Michel.  A tapering 
circular  rock,  it  rises  about  240  feet  above 
the  siuTounding  sands,  and  was  formerly 
accessible  only  at  low  water.  Now  it 
is  readied  by  a firm  causeway  at  all 
times.  An  old  town  and  castle  crown 
the  summit. 

MONUMENT,  THE,  OF  LONDON,  was 

erected  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666.  Designed  by  Wren,  it 
stands  near  tlie  north  end  of  London 
Bridge.  The  inscription  ascribing  the 
origin  of  the  fire  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  erased  in  the  reign  of  William  IV. 

MOODY,  DWIGHT  LYMAN,  6.  in 
Massachusetts,  1837,  d.  1899  ; a great 
American  evangelist ; was  in  early  life 
a shopman  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  In 
Chicago.  Here  the  active  religious  work 
he  began,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  demanded 
all  his  time.  In  1873  he  made,  with 
Ira  D.  Sankey.  his  first  famous  missionary 
tour  in  Great  Britain  and  repeated  it 
several  times  later.  Simplicity  and 
earnestness  marked  his  discourses. 

MOON,  THE,  the  satellite  or  attendant  of 
the  earth  in  its  journey  round  the  sun,  him 
a diameter  of  2,160  miles,  is  about  240,000 
miles  distant  from  the  earth,  and  travels 
round  the  earth  in  the  time  popularly 
called  a month.  The  period  from  one 
full  moon  to  another  is  29  days,  12  hours, 
44‘4  minutes,  and  it  is  uoteworthy  that 
the  moon  always  presents  the  same 
hemisphere  to  the  earth.  This  latter 
phenomenon  is  duo  to  the  fact,  that  the 
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moon  makes  one  complete  revolution  on 
its  axis  while  it  is  making  its  monthly 
journey  round  the  earth. 

MOON,  WU.LIAM,  b.  1818,  d.  1894  ; 
invented  the  system  of  raised  type  for  the 
blind,  which  goes  under  his  name.  Edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  he  lost  his  sight  in 
1840,  and  at  once  began  to  study  how  to 
remedy  his  own  and  others’  misfortune. 
The  great  merit  of  his  inventions  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  letters,  and  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  production. 

MOORE,  SIR  JOHN,  b.  1761,  d.  1809  ; 
an  English  general  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Peninsular  War  against  the 
Erench,  after  gaining  distinction  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Egypt.  In  1808,  the 
English  expedition  to  aid  the  Spaniards 
was  sent  out  under  his  command.  His 
renown  rests  mainly  on  the  masterly 
retreat  of  his  army  in  mid-winter.  He  was 
killed  at  Corunna  in  the  moment  of 
victory. 

MOORE,  THOMAS,  b.  1779,  d.  1852  ; 
an  Irish  poet,  was  born  and  educated  in 
Dublin.  His  early  poems  do  not  require 
much  notice.  His  fame  is  assured  by  his 
songs,  although  he  undertook  and  carried 
out  much  more  ambitious  work.  His 
poetical  romance  of  Lalla  Eookh  gained 
much  approbation  for  the  fidelity  of  its 
pictures  and  its  sweetness  of  language. 

MOORS  (1)  The  native  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  westwards. 
(2)  A name  applied  loosely  to  the  Arab 
conquerors  of  Spain,  who  held  the  country 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For 
centuries  these  Arabs  possessed  almost 
a monopoly  of  scientific  learning  and  refine- 
ment, as  their  still  extant  buildings  in 
Spain  and  their  achievements  in  mathe- 
matics bear  witness. 

MOOSE.  See  MIc. 

MORAINES.  See  Glaciers. 

MORAVIA,  a small  state  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  between  Austria  and  Bohemia. 
The  people  are  mostly  Slavonians.  Brunn, 
the  capital,  is  an  important  manufactui'ing 
town.  Area,  8,500  square  miles ; popula- 
tion about  2,200,000. 

MORAVIANS,  a Protestant  sect  whose 
members  are  not  numerous,  but  active 
and  earnest.  Avoiding  dogma  as  much  as 
possible,  they  make  active  piety  their 
religion.  In  missionary  work  they  are 
especially  zealous.  The  sect  had  its 
origin  in  Bohemia,  and  the  church  govern- 
ment is  still  centred  at  Herrnhut,  in 
Saxony. 

MOROECAI,  a Jew  of  the  Captivity. 
On  his  niece,  Esther,  whom  he  had 
brought  up,  becoming  the  queen  of 
Ahasuerus,  or  Xerxes,  he  was  advanced 
to  great  honour.  How  Haman  plotted 
against  him  and  was  hanged  on  his  own 
gallows  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 

MORE,  HANNAH,  b.  1745,  d.  1833  ; 
was  the  daughter  of  a schoolmaster  of 
Bristol,  and  early  showed  literary  talent. 
Her  first  important  publication,  “ The 
Search  after  Happiness,”  had  great 
success,  and  secured  her  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick.  In  1773  she 
came  to  London,  and  for  some  years 
wrote  dramas.  The  latter  part  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  producing  the  religious  and 
moral  writings  by  which  she  is  now  best 
known. 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  b.  1480,  d.  1535  ; 
one  of  the  most  upright  men  that  ever 
lived,  was  Chancellor , of  England  after 
Wolsey.  His  “ Utopia,”  a well  written 
sketch  of  an  imaginary  ideal  government, 
is  still  admired.  He  was  too  honest  to 
assent  to  the  King’s  religious  supremacy, 
and  was  tried  and  executed  for  treason. 

MOREAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  b.  1763, 
d.  1813,  one  of  the  most  famous  generals 
of  France,  did  much  towards  freeing  his 


country  from  invaders  in  the  first  years  of 
the  revolution.  In  1800,  he  gained  the 
famous  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  annihilat- 
ing the  Austrian  army.  Later  on  he  was 
banished,  and  w'ent  to  America,  whence 
he  returned  to  fight  against  his  country, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle 
of  Dresden. 

MORGAN,  JOHN  PIERPOINT,  b.  1837, 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut ; was  educated  at 
Boston  and  Gottingen.  His  father  was 
partner  of  the  well-known  George  Peabody 
and  the  son  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
headship  of  the  business.  His  financial 
acuteness  re-established  the  financial 
stability  of  many  American  railways,  and 
later  his  formation  of  the  great  Steel 
Trust  and  the  Atlantic  Shipping  Combine 
have  given  him  a foremost  place  among 
the  magnates  of  commerce. 

MORGAN,  SIR  HENRY,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  men  who,  under  the 
name  of  “ Buccaneers,”  made  war  for 
England  against  Spain  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  did  her  immense 
damage.  Having  amassed  great  wealth, 
he  settled  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
knighted  by  Charles  n. 

MORGANATIC  MARRIAGE,  a marriage 
once  fairly  common  among  the  princes  of 
the  numerous  royal  and  princely  families 
of  Germany,  when  they  desired  To  wed  one 
beneath  them  in  rank.  The  marriage  was 
accountedlcgal,  and  thechildreulegitimate, 
but  the  wife  did  not  share  her  husband’s 
title  nor  the  children  his  rank. 

MORGARTEN,  a mountain  in  Switzer- 
land, where  a few  hundred  Swiss  patriots 
routed  an  Austrian  army  ten  times  as 
numerous,  creating  a panic  by  rushing 
down  on  them  from  tlie  heights,  1315. 

MORGUE,  THE,  a building  at  the  back 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  where  the  bodies 
of  unknown  personsfound  dead  areexposed 
to  view,  that  they  may  be  claimed  by  their 
friends.  There  are  Morgues  in  many 
American  cities. 

MORIAH,  MOUNT,  the  hill  on  which 
Solomon’s  Temple  was  built ; sometimes 
said  to  be  the  hiU  on  which  Abraham 
sacrificed  Isaac. 

MORLAND,  GEORGE,  5.  1763,  d.  1804, 
a painter  of  homely  rustic  scenes,  was  an 
unfortunate  example  of  the  power  of  low 
habits  to  keep  a man  from  attaining  his 
best.  His  life  was  one  long  alternation  of 
drink  and  work.  Many  of  his  pictures  are 
much  admired. 

MORLEY,  JOHN,  b.  at  Blackburn,  1838  ; 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  adopted 
a literary  career.  But  his  interest  in 
political  questions  proved  too  strong  for 
his  literary  leanings.  In  1883  he  entered 
Parliament,  and  in  1886  became  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  He  is  an  ardent  Home  Euler, 
and  was  Gladstone’s  chief  lieutenant  in 
his  attempted  Home  Eule  legislation.  In 
1905  he  became  Secretary  for  India.  His 
“Life  of  Gladstone”  is  of  surpassing 
excellence.  He  received  the  O.M.,  1902, 
and  was  created  Viscount,  1908. 

MORMON,  THtl  BOOK  OP,  a book  said 
to  have  been  found  by  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  Mormons,  or  “ Latter-day 
Saints,”  as  they  call  themselves.  It 
professes  to  be  an  account  of  America 
from  the  time  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

MORMONS,  THE,  a religious  body 
founded  by  one  Joseph  Smith,  w’ho  claimed 
to  have  a direct  mission  from  God  to  pre- 
l^are  for  Christ’s  second  coming.  Smith 
v/as  the  son  of  a farmer  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  gave  out,  in  1820,  when  he 
w^as  fifteen,  that  he  had  seen  God  in  a 
vision.  Other  visions  were  said  to  have 
followed,  and  in  1827  he  was  directed  to 
find  the  writings,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
ished  as  the  “ Book  of  Mormon.”  In  a few 
years  his  church  was  established,  and  after 
many  vicissitudes  it  settled  in  Utah. 


Polygamy  is  an  Important  feature  of  tl.e 
Mormon  religion.  Brigham  Young,  the 
President  who  succeeded  Smith,  came  on 
a mission  to  England,  and  made  many 
converts,  who  went  to  join  the  church  in 
America. 

MOROCCO,  a country,  or  rather  tract 
of  land  in  the  north  of  Africa,  stretching 
from  about  2^  to  13°  W.  Longitude.  It 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  surveyed,  nor 
even  entirely  explored.  It  stretches  back 
from  tfje  coast  into  the  Sahara,  and  has 
a population  estimated  as  low  aa  three 
millions,  and  as  high  as  thirteen  millions. 
There  exists  a Sultan,  but  be  has  little 
authority.  Among  the  tribes  of  the 
interior  he  has  none ; bub  in  the  more 
settled  coast  provinces  he  is  obeyed  when 
he  chooses  to  enforce  obedience.  Total 
trade  about  £3,000,000  per  annum,  of 
which  Great  Britain  has  half. 

MORPHOL'OGY,  the  study  of  form  and 
structure,  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
study  of  function.  Thus  the  fact  that  the 
human  heart  has  four  chambers  cornea 
under  the  cognisance  of  morphology, 
while  tlie  fact  that  it  pumps  the  blood 
through  the  body  belongs  to  physiology 
proper. 

MORRIS-DANCH  or  “ MoorDh  Dance,” 
an  outdoor  daiu'c,  formerly  much  in  vogue 
at  the  May-day  revels  and  other  festive 
occasions.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Moors,  from  whom  it  was  learnt  by  the 
Englialj  when  at  war  in  Spain. 

MORRIS.  SIR  LEWIS,  h.  in  Carmarthen 
shire,  1833,  poet,  educationist,  and 
barrister  ; was  educated  at  Sherborne  and 
Oxford.  He  wrote  little  poetry  till  after 
1870,  but  he  soon  gained  a bearing. 
“ Songs  of  Two  Worlds  ” aiel  “ The  Epio 
of  Hades  ” are  his  most  iiijj’ortaut  works. 

MORRIS,  WILUAM,  b.  1834,  d.  IS-JG, 
poet  and  i(leali?t ; was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  Oxford.  He  founded  a bu  i- 
ness  which  led  the  way  in  the  improvement 
of  internal  decoration  in  every  form.  Ills 
Socialist  leanings  made  him  decline  the 
office  of  Poet  Laureate.  “ T!ie  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason  ” and  “ The  Earthly 
Paradise  ” are  twm  of  his  grcaiest  works. 

MORSE,  SAMUEL,  b.  1791,  d.  1872  ; 
the  American  inventor  who  claimed  to 
have  preceded  our  Wheatstone  in  invent- 
ing the  Electric  Telegraph.  Tlie  Morse, 
or  dot  and  dash  system,  is  now  almost 
universally  used. 

MORT^,  a short  cannon  with  a wid'S 
barrel  and  mouth,  used  for  firing  shells 
high  up  into  the  air,  so  that  they  fall 
almost  vertically  on  the  object.  Their  aim 
is  not  very  accurate,  unless  they  are  rifled. 

MORTARA,  EDGAR,  a Jewish  boy  of 
Bologna,  who  was  baptized  by  his  parents’ 
maidservant  and  then  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church. 
His  parents  vainly  tried  to  recover  him, 
although  the  Pope  was  appealed  to. 
When  grown  up  he  became  a monk, 
refusing  to  return  to  the  Jewish  faith. 

MORTE  D ’ARTHUR.  (1)  A romance 
of  King  Arthur,  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  and  first  printed  by  Oaxton  in 
1485.  It  gives  all  the  chief  Arthurian 
legends.  (2)  A poem  by  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson,  forming  one  of  his  “ Idylls  of 
the  King.” 

MORTIMER,  ROGER,  the  paramour  of 
Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  n.  They 
raised  an  army  against  Edward,  and  forced 
him  to  resign  the  crown.  When  Edward 
III.  came  of  age  and  assumed  power,  he 
had  Mortimer  executed,  1330. 

MORTIMER’S  CROSS,  in  Herefordshire, 
was  the  scene  of  a battle  in  which  Edward 
of  York,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  routed 
the  Lancastrians  in  1461. 

MOSAICS,  small  pieces  of  marble, 
stone,  or  coloured  glass  set  together  on 
a surface  so  as  to  produce  a pattern  or 
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artiBtic  design.  It  was  a favourite  decora- 
tion among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

MOSCOW,  on  the  Moskva,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  Russia,  is  the  second  city  of  that 
Empire,  and  until  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  was  the  capital.  The  Kremlin 
(Citadel),  is  the  ma;t  sacred  spot  in  the 
country  to  a Russian.  The  city  was 
burnt  down  in  1812  by  the  inhabitants  to 
dislodge  the  French ; population  about 
1,000,000. 

MOSELEY,  ALFRED,  b.  1855,  a wealthy 
merchant,  who  at  his  cAvn  expense  sent 
two  commissions  to  the  United  States  to 
study  (1)  the  methods  of  industry,  1002, 
and  (2)  tlie  metliods  of  Education,  l'j0:i. 

MOSES,  the  great  liberator  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egyi)t,  their  great  lawgiver 
under  God,  and  leader  through  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  between 
Egypt  and  Canaan.  He  died  on  Mount 
Nebo  on  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

MOSHEIM,  JOHANN  VON,  b.  1094, 
(7.  1755,  an  eminent  German  writer  on 
theology  and  church  history.  Eis  works 
have  been  translated  into  English  and 
other  languages. 

MOSKVA,  a river  300  miles  long,  in 
Russia,  on  which  stands  Moscow.  It  is 
a tributary  of  the  Oka,  and  is  usually 
frozen  over  from  November  to  April. 

MOSLEMS,  a name  by  which  Europeans 
in  general  designate  all  Mohammedans. 
It  is  our  form  of  the  Arabic  word  “muslim” 
(a  true  believer). 

MOSQUE,  a Jfol  laminedin  i)lace  of 
worship.  'J’he  Idosquo  of  St.  Rophi.i  at 
Constantinople  is  the  linest  in  the  world, 
whilst  those  of  .lerusalem  and  Cairo  uro 
not  ranch  inferior. 

MOSQUITO,  a name  given  to  various 
species  of  gnats,  whose  bite  is  very  [lainfiil. 
It  ha,s  lately  brcii  ju-oved  beyond  doubt 
that  the  i)arasite  which  causes  malarial 
fever  is  conveyed  by  the  bite  of  the 
anopheles  mosquito. 

MOSS,  the  ])oi)ular  name  for  several 
kinds  of  small  llowcrlcss  plants  nourishing 
in  damp  places.  In  mountainous  and 
wet  districts  traets  of  moss  are  of  great 
service  in  retainin','  the  water  and  pre- 
venting sudden  lUtods. 

MOSS-TROOPERS,  a name  given  to  the 
thieves  wlio,  jirevious  to  th(>  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  11  veil  by 
plundering  the  border  lands  of  the  two 
couutries.  They  had  trheir  retreats  among 
the  numerous  mosses  or  bogs  of  the 
Eordens. 

MOSUL,  a decayed  town  on  llio  Tigris, 
opposite  tiie  ruins  of  jNinevdi.  'the  fabric 
muslin  takes  its  name  from  (his  town, 
which,  in  the  Afiddlo  Agp,s,  was  a con- 
Biderablo  mart  for  the  cotton  stntVs 
manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
population  nltout  30,000, 

MOTHER  CAREY 'S  CHICKENS,  a name 
given  by  sailors  to  the  Stormy  Petrd  and 
other  ,sm,all  sea-birds  which  are  very  often 
seen  before  and  during  stonny  weather. 

MOTHER  OP  PEARL.  See  Pearl. 

MOTIF,  in  music,  is  the  principal  theme 
of  a musical  composition.  As  the  pi(X'o 
proceeds,  it  is  heard  again  and  again  on 
one  or  other  of  the  instruments,  either 
entire  or  in  part.  A long  composition  may 
have  one  or  more  suborclinato  motifs. 

MOTLEY,  JOHN  LOTHROP,  b.  1814, 
d.  1877  ; will  ever  bo  known  as  the  author 
of  the  “ Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  and 
other  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Ijovv  Countries.  lie  was  au  American,  and 
did  good  service  to  his  country  as  minister 
at  Vienna,  and  later  on  in  London. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES. 
See  Automobiles. 

MOTTO,  a short  sentence  accompanying 
a crest  or  otlier  heraldic  device.  It 
consists  usually  of  a pious  soutimeut,  as 
’*  Deo  tidolis  et  regi,”  (faithful  to  God  aud 


king),  or  a sentence  expressing  the  policy 
or  principle  of  the  bearer,  as  “ Festina 
lente,”  (Hasten  slowlv). 

MOULD,  a name  given  to  the  growth 
which  appears  on  drying  organic  .sub- 
stances. The  “ mould  ” is  really  a fungus, 
and  its  appearance  and  nature  depend  on 
the  substance  it  derives  im  Ufe  from. 

MOUND  BIRDS,  a kind  of  bird  about 
the  size  of  our  domestic  fowl,  found  in 
Australasia  and  the  East  In'lies.  Tb^.v 
build  mounds  of  earth  and  leaves  to  hatch 
their  eggs  in,  and  add  to  them  year  after 
year  till  tljey  are  of  immense  size. 

MOUNT-STEPHEN,  (George  .^tei-hen). 
LORD,  b.  in  Hcotland,  182'j  ; 
tjankei’,  railway  director,  and  phLlan- 
thropL-'t ; enhgraled  to  Uinada  in  18‘o. 
A Bucce.ssful  Imnker  at  Montreal,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  railways,  an<l 
the  Canadian  Facilic  Railway  owes  its 
existence  largely  to  him.  His  l eerr.'ge 
is  a recognition  of  his  public  .-erviees  and 
ills  charitable  gifts.  (See  Siralhcona.) 

MOUNT  VERNON,  the  home  and  tiurial 
place  of  George  Wasiiington,  i-^  in  Virginia, 
J5  miles  from  Wa'-hingtou.  The  imm-ion 
and  grounds  surrounding  it  were  bought 
aud  presented  to  tite  nation  in  I85ik 

MOUSE  TOWER,  a tower  .‘situate  on 
a little  island  in  tlie  Rhine,  near  l.ii!/<  ii. 
]>egend  suy.s  that  Ilatto,  .\r>hi'i>hoi>  of 
Mainz,  was  here  dev<inred  l)y  mivf  In  • aii.-e 
ho  williheld  corn  from  the  in  a tune 

of  scarcity. 

MOUSQUETAIRE.S.  mii-kelrors.  (l..-  l 
inoimU  d bodyguard  of  lla*  1 ri-iuii  ki:."'. 
all  of  noble  desoeut  urul  luourited  o’l  gn  v 
or  black  horses,  according  to  t anr 
company.  Formed  by  Louis  Xllf..  they 
exh^Led  till  1791.  Duma';'  '■  'Fhi'  • 
Musketeers”  givtr':  a l;ur  idea  of  ttii  ir 
inoile  of  life. 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL.  I.taee,, 
Madagascar  and  the  ch.sl  taia.-L  f-i  Africa, 
is  .about  luOO  miles  long  and  -too  wi.ic. 
Reirn,  flu*  [lort  fur  Mashonulaud,  is  ui.ir 
its  southern  end. 

MOZART,  WOLFGANG,  b. 

1791.  ; an  illustrious  comi'o.'Cr,  s.>n  of  the 
chopel-inastor  cif  t^alzbmg,  Au-ti i.i.  lli.s 
genius  was  early  displayed,  lor  at  tlio  :ig«* 
of  six  he  made  ;i  musical  lour  of  lAiiopc. 
At  the  age  of  fourtcem  lu*  i-ompo.scd  in.s 
first  opera,  “ Alitln  idatc'S.”  \s liich  was  well 
received.  In  1781  iu*  went  to  Vienna, 
and  soon  entered  the  service  of  tlio 
Emperor . I oPcph,  who  recpiitod  him  neither 
with  fair  words  m>r  gold.  His  wife  could 
do  everything  but  manage  a housohohl, 
.so  tliey  were  always  in  trouble.  A 
my.;;tenous  visit  from  an  nnknown  person, 
comiuissionijig  him  to  wTito  a llcquiein 
Mas.s,  made  a deep  impres.sion  on  liini,  and 
its  repetition  some  months  after  convinced 
liiin  of  its  supernatural  nature.  Soon 
after  this  second  visit  lie  drooped  aud  died. 
He  was  buried  in  the  common  ground  of 
St.  Mark’s  t'huichyai\l.  without  a single 
friend  to  see  Ihe  hast  of  liiiu,  and  no  one 
can  say  where  he  lies.  ” Don  Giovanni." 
"The  Magic  Flute,”  and  the  ” M.arriage 
of  Figaro”  are  his  best  operas,  ills 
other  musical  works  arc  numerous. 

MUD  VOLCANOES,  small  conical  hil- 
locks in  volcanic  regions,  from  a few  R*et 
to  a hundred  yards  in  height,  from  the 
centre  of  which  mud  is  more  or  less 
constantly  flowing,  urged  by  gas  pressure 
below.  Sometimes  tliey  sink  into  entire 
repose,  then  again  biu'st  into  violent 
eruption.  'They  are  found  in  Iceland, 
Sieilv.  and  elsewhere. 

MUDIE,  CHARLES  EDWARD,  b.  ISIS, 
founder  of  the  celebrated  “ Aliulic’s 
Library,”  set  uji  in  Sonthauipton  Row  as 
a publisher  and  bookseller  in  ISIO.  In 
1812  ho  inaugurated  his  lending  library, 
and  mot  with  immediate  success.  Ho  set 
a high  staudard  iu  Bolecting  his  books, 


but  was  lavish  in  his  f nrchaoe  cf  li  osi  he 
did  select,  taking  thousands  of  copies  at 
once  of  promising  new  work=. 

MUEZZIN,  an  official  belonging  to  a 
Mohammedan  mosque,  whose  aij  i:  is  to 
I proclaim  the  hour  of  prayer  from  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque.  XhL?  be  coys 
five  times  a day  : at  dawn,  noon,  4 p.m., 
sunset,  and  nightfalL 

MUFTI,  a iudge.  or  prie.st,  or  intern retor 
of  the  law  amo.ag  Mohammed.*r.s.  Jhich 
' locality  has  its  mufti,  who  is  Loth  iu  due 
and  director  of  religion.  IT.e  “(ira.'.d 
I Mnfti  ” is  the  liead  of  tue  Ulema  (v.; d.-h 
sec(.  Tf;e  worl  " mnfri  ” is  n>.  i in  t.c? 
armv  to  der.ote  private  cirr  s-u 

MUGWUMPS,  liics-  V,;...  v,.;..*  i-.in^t 
thc-ir  p-itry  in  what  they  bciic%e  to  i •'  the 
iia'  r?-st  of  tiicir  country.  Ti  c t-  rm  wms 
first  applied  in  the  itat'S  to  th'Vc  R*  j ub- 
)i<:in.s  who  voted  for  Cleveluiid,  the 
! Lemo«  ratic  candidate,  in  ISs  1. 

MUKDEN,  ti.e  capital  of  M.inchiiri.a,  is 
sarroundtal  with  walls  00  feet  high  with 
. i.’ht  noble  g.»tew.iys.  It  st.in.ls  in  a 
conmi.in'iiii  r posiiani  for  tr.i  ie.  about 
I'J'J  miles  inland  from  Ncwcliwanc,  its 
P'lrt;  population  about  It  was 

irotn  Mukden  thr.*  the  M.inchii  princes 
lie-'emit-J  ut  on  R-  ki;:,  aiiont  1010,  and 
founded  th<‘  dyiui't;,-  whicti  still  bears 
I ulo  in  I 'iui'.a. 

MULBERRY.  a tree  ir.di.'enoiH  to  the 
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MULE,  the  o’.T'prir.u  of  t!.-'  .ir:  I the 
mare.  IS  .I  m..'t  U'eml  a!  n.i.ii  mu  h em- 
ploye] ill  moimtaii.ou-  coru.tri'S  ou 
a.  o..uiit  I'l  its  .-ure-fooie  il  • -S  .mi  eli- 
diir  iiic". 

MULLAH,  or  MOLL.\II.  ti.e  of  a 
relirioii.ss».s.‘ieiy  in  .'lomimme  um  > ouhtrii*-. 
or  the  foundi  r of  a sect  or  mo.n  .aent 
h .vii.g  reliciou  iis  its  nominal  l i-is.  lu 
In'ii.k  and  Africa,  so-calle^l  iclimous  wars 
against  tlie  ” Infidel  " (lieaiitsl  I'V  ” Mad 
Mnll.ahs”)  h:i\c  dteti  h’iveti  tl.e  English 
' trouble. 

MULLER.  FRIEDRICH  MAXIMILIAN. 

lS2,i.  ./.  I'.'Un  the  ;’reit  j'lhloiogis', 
iwas  bor.n  nml  ed.uiMtivl  in  Gcrmaiiv. 
('oiiiing  to  J'.iml.iud  in  !8io  to  study 
j Grioiital  maiuis,.Tipts.  he  was  panailed 
I upon  to  malh*  Ids  Imiiu*  licn*.  He  wa; 

' made  l‘rol<'‘ssor  of  Mv>dein  L i;k.ruages  at 
r>.\ford,  and  there  In*  pubhsJu.\i  tl.c 
woik.s  on  ancient  and  modern  languagis 
which  havi*  m.ido  his  name  f.imoiis. 

MULLER,  GEORGE,  U Ud'..  iSdS. 

I wa.s  a (.iormaii  wdio  c.imc  early  to  England 
I atul  settled  down  as  minister  of  a chapel  at 
! 'rcignmouth,  Devon.  He  liad  an  .avoi-siou 
I to  asking  for  luoiioy.  When  he  founded 
' his  well-knowu  Orphan  Homes  at  Hristol. 
ill  1>30,  lie  made  no  juiblic  appeal  for 
assistance,  relying  on  ju'ayer.  ills  tnist 
proved  always  well-founded,  although  he 
was  at  times  on  the  brink  of  destitution. 
What  a vast  work  he  arvoinplishod  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1S75  his 
Homes  contained  2,0(H)  children,  aud  that 
they  continued  to  iloiuish  until  his  dcatii. 
In  fact,  during  his  life,  11,100  orph.sns 
passed  through  his  homes  at  au  expoudi- 
turo  of  £1 .120,000, 

MULLET,  a tish  found  in  most  tom- 
porato  ami  snb-tropioal  latitudes,  varying 
in  weight  from  one  to  ten  or  tw  olve  pounds, 
'i'ho  Red  Mullet  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
Mediteiranoan  8oa ; the  Grey  ami  Striped 
Mullet  .ire  common  round  our  coasts.  Tho 
mullet  has  a high  value  as  a food. 

MULREADY.  WILLIAM,  b.  1780, 
(/.  lSl)3  ; one  of  our  groat  painters,  was 
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born  at  Ennis,  in  Ireland.  Incidents  of 
every  day  life,  such  as  “ Horses  Baiting  ” 
and  “ The  Barber’s  Shop,”  were  most  to  his 
liking,  and  in  depicting  these  he  is  almost 
unequalled. 

MULTAN,  or  MOOLTAN,  an  ancient  city 
of  India  near  the  banks  of  the  Chenab. 
It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  Punjab, 
collecting  agricultural  produce,  and  send- 
ing it  down  to  Haidarabad  and  Karachi. 
It  has  also  great  trade  with  Afghanistan ; 
population  about  80,000. 

MUMBp-JUMBO,  a bogie  with  which 
negroes  in  Africa  terrify  women  and 
children  ; hence,  an  object  of  unreasoning 
fear. 

MUMMY.  See  Embalming. 

MUNCHAUSEN,  BARON  VON,  a 

German  nobleman  and  soldier  who  used 
to  tell  marvellous  stories  of  his  adventures. 
A fellow-countryman  published  a selection 
of  these,  with  additions  of  his  own,  under 
the  Baron’s  name,  which  proved  very 
popular. 

MUNICH,  (Munchen),  on  the  Isar,  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  is  the  capital  of 
Bavaria,  and  third  greatest  town  in 
Germany.  In  1800  its  population  was 
about  50,000 ; it  is  now  520,000.  Its 
collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
other  art  treasures  is  of  great  value. 

MUNICIPALITY,  a town  or  borough 
whose  citizens  possess  certain  rights  of 
self-government. 

MUNKACSY,  MICHAEL  VON,  5.  1844, 

d.  1900  ; a Hungarian  painter  of  striking 
historical  and  sacred  subjects,  lived  his 
last  years  in  Paris,  and  there  did  his  chief 
work.  “Christ  before  Pilate”  and 
“ Golgotha  ” are  perhaps  his  best  paintings. 

MUNSTER,  the  largest  of  Ireland’s 
four  provinces,  occupies  the  south-west 
of  the  country.  It  contains  the  busy 
town  of  Cork ; the  picturesque  bays,  called 
Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Bantry  Bays ; 
the  lovely  lakes  of  Killarney ; and  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  with  the  historic 
town  of  Limerick.  Its  population  is 
a httle  over  a million,  almost  all  Roman 
Catholics  of  pure  Irish  origin. 

MURAL  CIRCLE,  an  astronomical 
instrument  once  used  in  large  observa- 
tories. It  consisted  of  a circle  of  metal 
revolving  on  an  axis  projecting  from  a wall, 
whence  its  name.  Attached  to  the  circle 
was  a telescope  for  observing  the  meridian 
passage  of  stars. 

MURAT,  JOACHIM,  &.  1771,  d.  1815, 
was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper,  but  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  distinguished  himself 
as  a cavahy  commander,  and  became  a 
French  Marshal.  He  married  a sister  of 
Napoleon,  and  became  by  his  favour  king 
of  Naples.  In  1814  he  tried  to  attach 
himself  to  the  allies,  but  Britain  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  king.  After  the 
escape  from  Elba  he  declared  for  Napoleon, 
but  was  defeated,  and  later  on  was  shot 
on  attempting  to  assert  his  sovereignty. 

MURATORIAN  FRAGMENT,  a cata- 
logue of  New  Testament  Scriptures,  prob- 
ably drawn  up  by  Hippolytus  about  A.D. 
230.  The  manuscript  was  discovered 
by  an  Italian  historian  named  Muratori, 
and  published  by  him  in  1740. 

MURCHISON,  SIR  RODERICK  MPEY, 
5.  in  Rosshire  1792,  d.  1871 ; was  one 
of  the  great  scientists  of  the  19th  century. 
He  served  till  1816  as  an  officer  in  the  army. 
Then  geology  claimed  him,  and  his 
reputation  soon  became  world-wide.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  engaged  him  to  make 
a geological  survey  of  Russia,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  elected  President  of  the 
Geological  and  Gec^raphical  Societies. 

MURDOCH,  V/ILLIAM,  6.  in  Ayrshire, 
1754,  d.  1839  ; the  inventor  of  coal  gas  as 
an  illuminant,  and  of  numerous  improve- 
ments iu  machinery ; worked  for  some 


years  in  Cornwall  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  mining  machinery.  He  lit 
his  house  at  Redruth  with  coal  gas,  and 
afterwards  lit  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s, 
Soho  foundry,  in  the  same  way. 

MURILLO,  BARTOLOME,  h.  1618, 
d.  1682  ; the  most  celebrated  of  Spanish 
painters,  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  sacred  subjects.  Seville,  his  native 
town,  possesses  many  of  his  works.  His 
many  “ Madonnas  ” and  his  well-known 
pictures  of  the  “ Immaculate  Concep- 
tion ” are  his  best  works. 

MURRAIN,  a term  formerly  applied  to 
a contagious  and  fatal  disease  attacking 
cattle,  now  known  as  Rinderpest. 

MURRAY,  DR.  JAMES  AUGUSTUS,  h. 
in  Roxburghshire,  1837,  was  assistant 
master  for  some  years  at  Mill  Hill  School. 
His  works  on  Philology  and  Antiquities 
marked  him  out  as  editor  of  the  great 
new  English  dictionary  now  in  progress, 
and  he  moved  to  Oxford  to  devote  himself 
to  his  great  task. 

MURRAY,  LINDLEY,  h.  1745,  d.  1826, 
an  American  grammarian  and  writer  of 
school  books,  settled  in  England  in  1781. 
His  grammar  was  published  in  1795,  and 
for  over  fifty  years  was  practically  the 
only  book  on  the  subject  used  in  England 
and  America. 

MURRAY,  THE.  the  only  important 
river  iu  Australia,  rises  in  tlie  Australian 
Alps,  near  the  east  coast,  anel  flows  west- 
ward for  1,100  miles  to  reacli  the  sea  in 
Encounter  Bay.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
navigation,  as,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
rains,  its  volume  is  very  variable,  and  from 
Lake  Alexandrina  it  makes  its  way  to  the 
sea  by  many  shallow  channels  of  shifting 
sand. 

MURREN,  a tourist  resort  iu  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland,  overlook- 
ing the  Lauterbriinnen  valley,  with 
the  Jungfrau  and  the  other  giants  of  the 
Oberland  in  full  view. 

MUSCAT,  capital  of  Oman  or  Muscat, 
a small  state  iu  the  east  of  Arabia,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  a centre  of  trade  between 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  East  Africa  ; 
population  about  20,000. 

MUSCATEL,  the  name  of  a very  rich 
and  sweet  grape  grown  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  of  the  wine  made  from  it.  The 
grapes  are  also  di'ied  for  table  raisins. 

MUSCOVY,  an  ancient  name  of  Russia, 
derived  from  Moscow,  the  former  capital. 

MUSES,  THE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
deities  presiding  over  and  cherishing 
various  arts.  They  were  nine  in  number, 
Oho,  the  muse  of  history ; Euterpe,  of 
lyric  poetry  ; Thalia,  of  comedy  ; Mel- 
pomene, of  tragedy ; Terpsichore,  of 
dancing ; Erato,  of  love  songs ; Poly- 
hymnia, of  singing  and  harmony  ; Urania, 
of  astronomy ; and  Calliope,  of  epic 
poetry.  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  and 
Mount  Parnassus,  80  miles  north-west  of 
Athens,  were  said  to  be  their  favomite 
haunts,  whence  poetry  is  often  said  to  flow 
from  Helicon’s  springs,  and  the  road  to 
learning  is  called  the  ascent  of  Parnassus. 

MUSK  DEER,  a species  of  hornless 
deer  with  upper  canine  teeth  projecting 
as  tusks,  widely  distributed  m Asia,  and 
much  sought  for  on  account  of  the  musk 
it  yields.  The  latter  is  found  in  a pouch 
or  bag  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  pungent,  powerful, 
and  permanent  of  perfumes. 

MUSKETRY,  SCHOOL  OP,  at  Hythe ; 
was  founded  in  1853  for  the  training  of 
officers  and  sergeants  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  musketry,  so  that  they 
might  act  as  “ musketry  instructors  ” on 
returning  to  their  regiments. 

MUSK-OX,  a small  animal  resembling 
both  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  and  between 


them  in  size,  found  iu  the  north  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Its  flesh  has  an 
odour  of  musk,  but  none  is  obtained  from 
it. 

MUSSULMANS,  a corruption  from 
Muslimin,  the  plural  of  muslim  (moslem), 
“ a true  believer.” 

MUSTANG,  the  wild  horse  of  America, 
the  descendant  of  the  original  stock 
introduced  by  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

MUSTARD,  a condiment  formed  of  the 
ground  seeds  of  tluee  plants  grovn  in 
temperate  and  warm  climates,  called 
respectively  white,  black,  and  wild 
mustard.  The  latter  is  better  known  as 
Charlock. 

MUTINY  ACT,  an  act  formerly  passed 
annually,  nutljorising  the  sovereign  to 
enact  rules  for  the  government  of  the  arm}-. 
Without  it  a soldier  would  be  subject  to 
arrest  and  punishment,  only  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a private  citizen, 
and  discipline  would  be  iinpo.vsiljle.  The 
same  power  is  now  conferred  b}'  the  Army 
Annual  Act,  which  also  apjflies  to  marines 
on  shore. 

MYCE'N®,  an  ancient  Greek  city  in  the 
Peloponne.-us,  six  miles  north  of  Argos. 
In  the  time  of  tlie  Trojan  War  it  was  the 
chief  city  of  Greece.  ALrainemnon  was  its 
king.  The  study  of  I'.lycena^an  remains 
has  shed  much  licht  on  the  history  of 
civilization  nnd  the  arts. 

MYRMIDONS,  in  (Hcek  legend,  the 
name  of  a peojiic  who  lived  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly.  Acliilhs  was  their  king,  and 
they  followed  him  to  Troy.  Hence  the 
devoted  followers  of  any  adventurous 
leader  are  often  called  “ inyriniJous.” 

MYRRH,  gum  or  re  in  which  exudes 
from  a kin  l of  myrtle  tb-.t  mow..-;  in  Arabia 
and  East  Alrica.  It  is  highly  aromatic,  has 
a bitter  taste,  and  is  a very  valuable  tonic 
and  stimulant. 

MYSORE,  a table-land  in  the  south 
of  India,  about  f.vo-tlrirds  the  size  of 
Scotland,  forming  a native  state  under 
British  Protection.  The  gold-mines  of 
Kolar,  in  the  east  of  Mysore,  have  lately 
assumed  importance,  and  are  now  turning 
out  about  42,000,000  worth  a year.  Hyder 
Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saiiib,  sultans  of 
Mysore,  gained  several  successes  in 
war  with  the  BritLh  in  the  course  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  Both, 
how’ever,  w'ere  ultimately  defeated,  Tippoo 
being  slain  at  Seringapatam,  and  Mysore 
annexed. 

MYTHOLOGY,  a collection  of  fables  and 
traditions  referring  to  the  forces  of 
Nature,  to  national  heroes,  and  to  the 
gods.  The  nature-myths  are  primitive 
attempts  to  explain  the  processes  of 
nature,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
beginnings  of  natural  science.  The  hero- 
myths  are  akin  to  sacred  mythology.  In 
India,  nafwre-myths  reached  a high  state 
of  development ; whilst  in  Greece,  personal 
mythology  flourished  because  it  provided 
a better  field  for  the  artistic  and  dramatic 
temperament  of  the  Greeks. 

NAAMAN,  the  Syrian  warrior  and 
courtier  who  came  to  Elisha  the  prophet 
to  get  cured  of  his  leprosy.  The  forgive- 
ness assured  him  for  bowing  down  in  the 
House  of  Rimmon  has  often  been  quoted 
to  support  actions  of  a dubious  char- 
acter. 

NABOB,  (in  Hindoo,,  “ nawab  ’),  a 
deputy  or  governor  of  a province  or  district 
under  the  Mogul  emperors.  Prom  the 
lavishness  and  ostentation  of  many 
of  the  officials  of  the  old  East  India 
Company,  on  their  return  home  they  were 
often  contemptuously  termed  “ Nabobs.” 

NABOPOLASSAR,  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  was  viceroy 
of  Babylon  under  the  Assyrians  tiU  about 
620  B.b.,  wffien  he  revolted  and  made 
himself  independent. 
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NABOTH,  the  native  of  Jezreel,  whose 
vineyard  was  coveted  by  King  Ahab.  The 
story  of  how  A-hab  had  Naboth  done  to 
death  on  false  accusations  has  passed  into 
a proverbial  expression  for  the  exercise  of 
might  over  right, 

NACRE,  same  as  Mother-oi-Pearl. 

NAGASAKI,  the  western  seaport  of 
Japan,  was  long  the  only  place  where 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  resort,  and 
until  1850,  only  Dutch  were  admitted.  In 
that  year  it  and  four  other  ports  were 
thrown  open  to  British  and  Americans,  and 
before  long  Japan  removed  all  restrictions 
on  entry.  The  total  trade  of  Nagasaki 
amounts  to  over  111,000,000.  It  exports 
much  coal;  population  exceeds  100,000. 

NAIADS.  In  Greek  mythology,  deities 
of  inferior  order,  called  nymphs,  inhabited 
various  places  on  the  earth.  Of  these, 
the  Naiads  were  the  nymphs  inhabiting 
fountains,  springs,  and  brooks. 

NAKHON  WAT,  a temple  near  Nakhon 
or  Angkor,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cambodia, 
the  finest  specimen  extant  of  Cambodian 
architecture,  dating  from  the  IP.th  century. 

NANAIMO,  a prosperous  little  town  on 
the  east  side  of  Vancouver  Island,  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Victoria,  74  miles  to 
the  south-east.  Near  Nanaimo  are  large 
mines  of  good  coal.  I 

NANA  SAHIB,  the  son  of  a Brahmin, 
was  adopted  by  the  Beishwa  of  the  I 
Mahrattas,  who  had  made  peace  with  the  I 
English,  and  received  a pension  from  them.  | 
When  the  Peishw'a  die^  the  pension  was  i 
not  continued  to  Nana,  and  he  conceived  j 
a bitter  hatred  for  the  English.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857  he  besieged 
the  English  in  Cawnpore,  who  surrendered 
on  a promise  of  safe  conduct,  but  all  the 
men  except  four  were  massacred  as  they 
started  down  the  river  to  Allahabad,  and 
the  women  and  children  still  more  cruelly 
killed  just  before  the  capture  of  the  town 
by  General  Havelock.  The  fate  of  Nana, 
who  escai)ed  capture,  is  not  known. 

NANCY,  a town  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lorraine, 
has  many  beautiful  buildings  dating  from 
the  IGth  century  and  earlier.  It  has 
grown  much  since  1871  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  people  settling  there  from  the 
provinces  then  ceded  to  Germany.  It  has 
various  manufactures,  of  which  cambric 
a!)d  muslin  are  the  chief ; population 
about  100,000. 

NANKEEN,  a kind  of  buff  coloured 
cotton  stuff,  originally  manufactured  at 
Nanking,  in  China.  It  is  now  largely 
manufactured  in  England  and  ex|3orted 
to  China. 

NANKING,  a large  town  of  China, 
formerly  the  capital,  on  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  about  130  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Here  was  signed  the  treaty  of  1812,  by 
which  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  Britain, 
and  live  Chinese  ports  were  opened  to 
foreign  trade;  population  150,000. 

NANSEN,  DR.  FRIDTJOF,  was  born 
near  Christiania  in  I8()l.  He  made  zoology 
his  study,  and  undertook  several  voyages 
to  the  Polar  r,egiona  for  the  purpose  of 
observation.  lie  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a current  from  Asia  to  America  must 
pass  pretty  near  the  North  Pole,  and 
that  a ship  drifting  with  it  should  get  near 
that  desired  spot.  In  1802,  in  the  Fram, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  theory. 
His  ship  drifted  within  0°  of  tlie  Pole,  and 
Nansen  himself,  with  Johansen,  got  with 
the  aid  of  sledges  to  lat.  8(P  11',  or  within 
250  miles  of  the  Polo,  200  miles  nearer 
than  any  one  before.  Was  first  Norwegian 
Ambassador  to  Eughuid.  lOOil-lOOS. 

NANTES,  population  128,000,  an  impor- 
tant town  of  France,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  T;oiro,  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
within  the  last  half  century.  It  is  a 
thi’iving  port  and  manufacturing  town. 


Here  Henry  IV.  of  France  signed  the 
famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  giving  reUgious 
freedom  to  the  Huguenots  ?1598). 

NAOMI,  v.'ife  of  an  Israelite  who  left 
Canaan  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  to  avoid  . 
famine.  In  the  land  of  iloab  Naomi  was  ' 
eventually  left  with  a daughter-in-law, 
Ruth,  whose  story  is  told  in  the  Book  of 
Pi  nth. 

NAPIER,  ADMIRAL  SIR  CHARLES, 
h.  near  Falkirk,  1786,  d.  1860  : a dis- 
tinguished naval  commander,  who  ren- 
dered England  good  service  through  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  afterv.  ardsin  various 
expeditions.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Baltic  Elect  during  the  Crimean  W ar,  and 
was  censured  for  not  accompli.Miing  any 
great  exploit,  but  cleared  bin  ^elf  com- 
pletely. He  did  much,  both  officially  and 
a.s  an  M.P.,  to  improve  the  naw. 

NAPIER,  GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES 
JAMES,  b.  in  London,  1782,  d.  l!>5.3 ; 
cousin  of  the  above,  was  a lieutenant  in 
the  army  before  he  was  thirteen.  He 
served  with  di.-tinct;on  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  His  fame  was  won  in  India,  where, 
in  1843,  he  gained  again-t  fearful  odds  the 
battles  of  Mceanee  and  Hyderab  .d,  and 
made  the  Englhsh  ma-sters  of  .‘-ind.  He 
is  said  to  have  announced  this  event  by 
the  brief  dispatch,  pfcoivi,  a Latin  word 
meaning,  / hare  sinned  iSiiid).  He  w - 
afterwards  made  Comm  luder-in-ehief  of 
tlie  army  in  India. 

NAPIER,  JOHN.  b.  at  Edinburgh.  1550, 
d.  1617  ; one  of  the  iio-it  eminent  m.aC'ie- 
maticians  of  all  time,  u is  .s  .-i . t.’h  laird, 
whose  seat  was  at  Mcrelii- ; nn.  near  Kuiii- 
burgli.  His  fame  rc>t.s  on  the  sva^tem  of 
logarithms  wliich  we  owe  to  him,  by  whi>  h 
the  operations  of  di  .i^ii>n  and  inultipliea- 
tion,  ami  of  involution  and  evolution,  ' 
are  much  shortem  d and  simpliued.  He 
had  manv  distiuguislicd  de^'cndarit-s. 

NAPIER,  ROBERT.  LORD  NAPIER  OF 
MAGDALA,  b.  in  t I'ylon,  l''lu.  ; 

entered  the  Indian  army  ,it  tli**  a.’C  of  IS, 
and  until  he  w,as  nearly  sixty  years  of  age 
was  hardly  ever  out  of  India.  He  did 
good  service  in  the  yikh  War,  and  in  x .e 
Mutiny,  aiul  took  jiart  in  the  China  expe- 
dition of  1860.  ilis  striking  power  of 
organisation  was  shown  in  the  Abyssinian  , 
War  of  1860,  a war  in  which  natural 
obstacles  were  more  formidable  than  the  j 
enemy's  troops.  From  1870  to  1876  he  i 
was  Commander-in-chief  in  India.  ; 

N APIER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  b.  1 785.  d.  1 860.  | 
brother  of  8ir  Charles  .lames  Napier,  and  ; 
cousin  of  Sir  Charles  Naiucr ; distinguished 
himself  in  the  Peninsular  War,  gaining 
seven  decorations  for  his  gallantry  in  the  I 
field.  But  he  chiclly  claims  attention  as  j 
a writer,  his  “ History  of  the  Peninsular  1 
War”  ranking  as  a classic,  U is  “ Conquest  ! 
of  Scinde”  and  minor  writings  al.<o  ‘ 
show  his  mastery  of  details  and  graphic  ■ 
power. 

NAPLES,  on  the  bay  of  that  name.  117 
miles  south-east  of  Pome,  was  founded  by  * 
a colony  of  Greeks  long  before  historical 
records  begin.  Under  tlie  Empire,  it  was 
a favourite  seaside  resort  for  the  wealthy 
Homans.  Its  lovely  situation  and  health- 
giving powers  are  now  reinforced  by  the  ; 
sanitary  improvements  long  needed.  The  \ 
trade  of  Naples  amounts,  imports  and 
exports  together,  to  about  seven  millions 
per  iimuun  ; population  exceeds  560,000. 

NAPOLEON,  EUGENE  LOUIS,  b.  1856, 
d.  1870.  The  Prince  Imperial,  as  he  is 
often  called,  was  sou  of  Napoleon  111.,  and 
on  the  hitter's  fall  escaped  to  England. 
He  studied  at  the  Woolwich  Academy,  and 
in  1870  wont  to  servo  ns  a volunteer 
against  the  /ulus.  Ho  w.as  slain  in  an  i 
ambush  laid  by  the  latter. 

NAPOLEON  I..  EMPEROR  OP  THE 
FRENCH,  b.  1760,  d.  18lT  ; a native  of 


Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  first  distinguALel 
himself  by  defending  Toulon  egainst  fae 
English  in  1793.  In  1796  he  was  appolitel 
to  command  the  army  of  Italy,  and  ail 
through  this  year,  and  into  1797,  ne  gui  .ej 
renown  by  cliC  m..sterly  way  in  vLiob 
he  out-maucEUvred  the  Austria.^-,  Lia 
opponents,  and  gradua’dy  made  him-e.f 
mu.^ter  of  the  kingdom.  The  Treaty  of 
Campo-Formio  left  France  free  from  fear 
as  far  a?  Austria  was  concerned,  and  t;.« 
Expedition  to  Egypt,  as  a step  t«jw.irds 
the  conquest  of  India,  v i-  his  next  great 
move  (1798).  The  destruttion  of  Lis 
fleet  in  Abookir  Bay,  by  Nc-Lson.  convir.  e l 
Bonaparte  that  he  o.-u’.d  not 
master  of  the  East  wni’e  i ri:  .hn  ''  r.’e-J 
the  waves.”  His  next  aim,  tl.eref -r.'.  w ;s 
to  de-troy  Britain’s  s^a-p.  '.er.  He 
returned  to  rrarioe.overrP-e  ’.  C.e  i ire  t ry 
and  got  himself  declared  Hist  C^'''nl  of 
the  Bei  i'liic  (De-  eniber,  17''su  Lis  two 
coiievznes  in  the  consulate  being  ii.e:e 
puppet?  i!!  ills  h inds. 
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liie  'lory  of  how  EnP  r..d  rdneJ  ' N 
plan-;  t*  ore  ea-.o  i':e  < 'oi'.ti'  ont  .1  j ei-s 
renewed  c..ur.ige.  The  dis.i''-i',is  in\a- 
sion  of  i'us'ia,  in  1S12,  broke  t'  o heart  id 
his  army,  and  tlu  ugh  he  st.ll 
victories,  his  enemies  wore  too  n'u.  i ; us 
to 'vc  crushed.  Tlirough  ; sio  he  kc-p  ois 
foes  at  bay.  but  ti  e be  ’inning  of  1811  .-avv 
them  mnn'liing  on  l aris  from  the  no!  tb, 
while  Wellington  w.as  preparing  to  .lo  the 
same  from  the  soutli.  ilis  iihdieatio!i, 
retirement  to  lifi'a.  return,  the"  Hsmd-ei 
Days,”  Waterloo,  his  .sev'ond  abdieation, 
his  enforced  retirement  to  8t.  Helena  : all 
these  seem  to  have  happened  with  the 
speed  of  enchantment.  In  1821  he  died, 
and  his  renivains  were  brought  to  Paris  in 
1810. 

NAPOLEON  n..  DUKE  OF  REICH- 
STADT,  b.  1811.  J.  1832.  w.as  P.  .>  only 
son  of  Napoleon  by  Maria  I.ouisjv  of 
-Vustria.  .Vfter  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he 
remained  in  the  care  of  his  grandfather, 
Francis  I.  of  Austria,  till  his  death. 

NAPOLEON  m..  b.  1808.  d.  1873.  wae 
nephew  to  the  great  Napoleon.  Educated 
in  Switzerland  and  Germauv,  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  Napoleon  IL.  directed 
his  mi’.id  to  France,  and  the  possi- 
bilities awaiting  him  there.  In  18.36 
he  made  a foolish  attempt  to  gain  the 
army  over,  but  was  lictcoted  and  allowed 
to  go  into  exile.  !8oou  after  ho  made 
England  his  homo.  In  1810  he  made 
another  fruitless  attempt  on  the  French 
throne,  which  resulted  in  his  iu'prison- 
luont  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  I'l.e 
revolution  of  1818  proved  bis  chaui'e. 
Returning  to  Franco  as  a simple  oitiron, 
he  got  elected  as  deputy  to  the  Assembly, 
and  soon  a plebiscite  made  him  Pmsident 
of  the  Repubhe.  He  took  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  to  the  republic,  and  kept  it  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  December,  1851,  he 
Kot  himself  elected  President  for  ten  years, 
and  a year  later,  by  his  favourite  method 
of  the  plebiscite,  was  made  Emperor. 
His  share  in  the  Crimean  War  as  an  ally 
of  England,  strengthened  his  position,  but 
the  unfortunate  war  with  Germany,  1870- 
71,  brought  his  reign  to  an  end.  ^ In 
March,  1871,  he  came  to  England,  and  lived 
at  Chiselhurst  till  his  death. 

NARCISSUS,  in  Greek  mythology, 
a beautiful  youth,  was  insensible  to  love, 
and  the  nymph  Echo,  who  vainly  loved 
him,  died  of  grief.  Nemesis, to  punish  him, 
caused  him  to  fall  in  love  with  his  own 
image  reflected  in  a fountain,  whereupon 
he  gradually  pined  away  and  was  changed 
into  the  flower  that  bears  his  name. 

NARES,  SIR  GEORGE  STRONG,  Vice- 
Admiral  and  Arctic  explorer,  was  born  in 
1831,  and  early  enterfed  the  Royal  Navy. 
He  took  a leading  part  in  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1852—54.  He  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Challenger  expedition 
in  1872,  but  was  called  away  to  command 
the  Alert  in  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1875, 
when  he  reached  a higher  latitude  with 
his  ship  than  any  one  ever  had  before. 
Besides  recording  his  explorations,  he  has 
also  written  some  standard  works  on 
naval  affairs. 

NARWHAL,  agenusof  whale,  themale  of 
which  is  provided  wdth  a long  spiral  tusk, 
which  may  attain  a length  of  8 or  10  feet, 
while  the  animal  itself  hardly  ever  exceeds 
16.  It  is  hunted  both  for  its  oil  and 
ivory. 

NASEBY,  a village  in  Northampton- 
shire, near  which  was  fought,  in  1645,  the 
battle  which  practically  brought  the  Civil 
War  to  an  end. 

NASH,  JOHN,  h.  1752,  d.  1835  ; a cele- 
brated London  architect,  planned  Regent’s 
Park,  and  designed  the  handsome  terraces 
surrounding  it.  Regent  Street,  Waterloo 
Place,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  many 
other  West  End  buildings  are  his,  besides 
many  country  mansions. 

NASH,  RICHARD  (“  Beau  Nash  ”), 
living  in  a state  of  society  which  we  are 
incapable  of  realising,  was  for  some  years 
the  autocrat  of  Bath.  Bom  in  1674,  and 
educated  for  the  law,  he  came  to  London, 
and  became  a man  of  fashion.  In_1704 
he  was  made  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  ruled  the 
people  of  fashion  who  thronged  that  city. 
Later  his  sway  declined,  and  he  died  in 
comparative  poverty. 

NASMYTH,  JAMES,  &.  at  Edinburgh, 
1808,  d.  1890,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-hammer,  and  many  other  engineer- 
ing appliances.  Mechanics  was  evidently 
Ills  bent,  and  he  early  got  employment  at 
Maudsley’s,  then  the  leading  engineers, 
whence  he  migrated  to  Manchester  to  set 
up  for  himself.  In  a few  years,  by  his 
inventiveness  and  application,  he  made 
a fortune,  and  retired. 

NASSAU,  HOUSE  OF.  The  family  of 
Nassau  dates  from  the  tenth  century. 
They  ruled  Nassau,  now  Wiesbaden,  in 
Gennany,  until  1866,  when  the  reigning 
duke  sided  with  Austria  in  her  conflict 
with  Prussia,  and  his  duchy  was  annexed 
by  Prussia  in  consequence.  A younger 
branch  obtained  by  marriage  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  from  them  our  own  William  of 
Orange  (William  HI.)  was  descended. 
NATAL.  Refer  to  Index. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEMS.  The  English 
National  Anthem  is  now  undoubtedly 
“ God  save  the  King,”  though  “ Rule 
Britarmia  ” ran  it  close  for  a long  while. 
The  ” Marseillaise,”  the  French  National 
Anthem,  was  composed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  is  of  an  exciting 
character  worthy  of  its  origin.  The  Russian 


National  Hymn,  “ God  the  All-terrible,” 
is  a grand  composition,  while  the  “ Watch 
on  the  Rhine,”  the  German  National  Air, 
and  the  Austrian  National  Hymn,  are  very 
effective.  ” The  Wearing  o’  the  Green,” 
and  “ Scots  Wha  Hae,”  delight  Irish  and 
Scots  respectively. 

NATIONAL  COVENANT,  a declaration 
and  oath  taken  by  Scotsmen,  by  which 
the  subscribers  bound  themselves  to  main- 
tain the  Presbyterian  religion.  It  was 
first  drawn  up  in  1580,  but  the  most 
celebrated  occasion  of  its  administration 
was  in  1638,  in  resistance  to  Charles’s 
attempt  to  force  Episcopacy  and  a Liturgy 
on  Scotland. 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  an  arrangement  by 
which  money  lent  to  the  Government  is 
not  bound  to  be  paid  back,  but  interest  on 
it  is  guaranteed  in  perpetuity.  The 
English  National  Debt  dates  from  the  days 
of  William  HI.,  who  found  this  a ready 
way  of  paying  for  his  wars,  which  cost 
£16,000  000.  Marlborough’s  campaigns 
cost  £38,000,000  more,  and  so  it  went  on 
till  in  1816  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
£900,000,000.  By  1899  this  had  been 
brought  down  to  635  millions,  but  the 
Boer  War  added  150  millions,  so  the  debt 
now  stands  over  700  millions. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  a 
collection  founded  in  1856,  and  now 
housed  in  St.  Martin’s  Place,  of  portraits 
of  the  most  notable  people  in  British 
history,  in  literature,  art,  or  science.  It 
also  contains  some  interesting  medals, 
autographs,  etc. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY,  the  chief  build- 
ing for  the  reception  of  pictures  belonging 
to  the  nation,  is  on  the  north  side_  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  London.  The  collection 
was  commenced  in  1824  by  the  purchase 
of  the  ^gerstein  collection  of  pictures, 
and  the  present  building  was  finished  in 
1838.  Some  of  the  pictures  have  been 
presented  or  bequeathed  by  private 
individuals,  and  others  bought,  so  that 
the  total  number  amounts  to  nearly 
1400,  representing  all  the  great  “ Schools.” 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION,  an 
association  founded  in  1860  to  promote 
the  practice  of  rifle  shooting.  Lord  Elcho 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  movement, 
and  Queen  Victoria  warmly  supported  it. 
The  annual  prize  meetings,  once  held  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  now  are  held  at 
Bisley. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  LEAGUE,  an 

association  founded  in  1902  to  promote 
legislation  securing  compulsory  mihtary 
training  for  all  males  within  certain  ages 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Lord  Raglan 
is  the  president,  and  the  members  are  of 
both  political  parties. 

NATURALISATION  is  the  form  or 
process  a person  has  to  go  through  in 
order  to  obtain  the  rights  of  a native  in 
a land  not  his  own.  The  conditions  vary 
in  different  countries,  but  in  Great  Britain 
a certificate  of  naturalization  may  be 
obtained  after  five  years’  residence,  the 
fees  amounting  to  £6. 

NATURAL  SELECTION,  a convenient 
phrase  to  express  the  theory  that  of  two 
given  individuals  of  the  same  species,  the 
one  possessing  qualities  or  characteristics 
of  any  kind  in  excess  of  the  other,  that 
enable  it  either  to  obtain  food  more  easily, 
or  to  escape  its  enemies  more  surely,  will 
be  the  one  to  survive,  and  to  transmit  its 
qualities  and  characteristics  to  posterity. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  “ the  survival  of 
the  fittest.” 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  is  the  science 
that  treats  of  the  existence,  nature,  and 
character  of  the  Creator  based  on  the 
study  of  Nature,  and  the  ends  it  is 
apparently  designed  to  serve. 

NAUTCH  GIRLS,  native  Indian  dancing 
girls.  Dressed  in  bright  coloured  robes 


and  wearing  gold  and  silver  bells  around 
their  ankles,  they  dance  to  the  strains  of 
voluptuous  music. 

NAUTILUS.  Tim  Nautilus  so  often 
referred  to  by  poets  is  reaUy  not  a nautilus 
at  aU.  Its  proper  name  is  Argonaut, 
a mollusc  chiefly  found  in  tropical  seas. 
Only  the  female  ever  possesses  a shell, 
and  even  she  does  not  raise  her  arms  to 
catch  the  wind.  The  so-called  sails  are 
reproductive  expansions  on  two  of  the 
tentacles.  The  nautilus  proper  is  a shell- 
fish which  haunts  the  bottom  of  tropical 
seas. 

NAVAL  COLLEGE.  Refer  to  Index. 

NAVAL  EDUCATION.  Refer  to  Index. 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  THE,  differs  from 
the  Army  Reserve  in  the  fact  that  its 
members  need  not  have  served  in  the 
Navy.  Practically  every  able  seaman, 
or  man  with  equivalent  qualifications, 
can  join  the  Naval  Reserve,  on  specified 
conditions. 

NAVARINO  (Pylos),  a small  town  in  the 
south-west  of  Greece,  has  the  best  harbour 
in  the  country.  This  bay,  then  called 
Sphacteria,  saw  the  Spartans  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  great  Peloponnesian 
War  (425  B.C.),  and  it  also  saw  the 
Turkish  fleet  annihilated  by  a combined 
English,  Russian  and  French  fleet  in  the 
War  of  Greek  Independence  (1827). 

NAVARRE,  the  name  of  a province 
(now  Basses  Pyrenees),  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  of  a province  in  the  north  of 
Spain.  In  mediseval  times  the  two 
formed  one  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which 
played  a prominent  part  for  so  small  a 
state.  The  inhabitants,  Basques  in  Spain 
and  Gascons  in  France,  have  marked 
peculiarities  of  language  and  customs. 

NAVIGATION  ACT.  The  Act  generally 
meant,  when  this  term  is  used,  is  the  one 
passed  in  1651,  which  aimed  specially  at  the 
Dutch.  It  enacted  that  no  goods  should 
be  imported  into  England  save  in  English 
ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  county  that 
produced  the  commodity.  Similar  or- 
dinances have  been  made  both  before  and 
since,  but  the  w^hole  system  is  now  swept 
away  in  England,  and  any  ship  is  allowed 
to  enter  any  harbour  with  any  goods  from 
anywhere. 

NAZARENES,  asectof  Jewish  Christians 
which  arose  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  They  are  often  confounded  with 
the  Ebiouites,  as,  Uke  them,  they  still 
regarded  the  Mosaic  Law  as  obligatory  ; 
but  the  Nazarenes  believed  in  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  while  the  Ebionites  did 
not. 

NAZARETH,  now  en-Nasirah,  a flourish- 
ing little  town  of  Palestine,  21  miles 
south-east  of  Acre.  Here  our  Lord  was 
brought  up,  and  sites  are  shown  where 
some  of  His  doings  are  said  to  have  taken 
place. 

NAZARITES,  a term  used  in  the  Bible 
to  denote  persons  who  had  taken  a vow  to 
abstain  from  doing  certain  acts  for  a time, 
as  a mark  of  special  consecration  or 
devotion  to  God.  The  law  concerning 
such  vows,  laid  down  in  Numbers  vi., 
contemplates  a limited  period  of  such 
observance,  but  Samuel  and  others  were 
Nazarites  for  life. 

NEANDER,  JOHANN,  h.  1789,  d.  1850  ; 
a great  ecclesiastical  historian,  critic,  and 
teacher,  was  born  at  Gottingen,  of  Jewish 
parents  named  Mendel.  He  became  a 
Christian  in  1806,  taking  at  his  baptism 
a new  surname  as  well  as  Christian  names. 
His  works  went  through  many  editions^ 
and  even  his  lectures  have  been  exten- 
sively printed. 

NEBO,  MOUNT.  Eastward  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  a range  of  hills  rising 'higher  and 
higher  as  we  proceed  northward,  till  they 
culminate  in  a high  peak  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  sea.  This  is  Mount  Nebo 
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(Pisgah),  from  wbicli  Moses  Iiad  a view  of 
the  Promised  Land. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  king  of  Babylon 
(R04-561  B.C.),  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  monarchs  who  ruled  over  that  great 
empire.  He  restored  Babylon  to  its 
ancient  supremacy.  He  it  was  who 
removed  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Judah 
to  Chaldea,  thus  completine  the  desola- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land.  Tlie  discoveries 
BtiU  being  made  in  that  interesting  land 
prove  what  a vast  influence  he  exerted  on 
his  country’s  destiny. 

NEBULA,  a patch  of  light  in  the 
heavens  which  cannot  be  resolved  into 
a cluster  of  stars.  These  true  nebulse,  as 
distinguished  from  the  patches  of  light 
which  do  resolve  into  clusters  of  stars  with 
a telescope  of  higher  power,  consist  of 
gases  in  an  incandescent  state. 

NEBULAR  THEORY.  The  Hebular 
Theory  maintains  that  our  sun,  with  its 
attendant  planets,  as  well  as  all  similar 
systems,  was  once  a mass  of  incandescent 
gas  like  the  nebulae  we  see  now.  By 
gravitation,  the  particles  began  to  collect 
towards  a centre,  and  thus  rotation  was 
set  up,  while  by  radiation,  contraction  was 
caused,  and  thus  masses  were  loosed  from 
the  central  body,  which  became  satellites 
revolving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
original  mass. 

NECKAR,  the  principal  river  of  Wur- 
temburg,  in  Germany,  250  miles  long, 
rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Schwartz 
Wald  (Black  Forest),  and  joins  the  Rhine 
at  Mannheim.  Heidelberg,  with  its  cele- 
brated university,  lies  in  its  course. 

NECROMANCY.  The  question  of  hold- 
ing communication  with  the  dead  has 
always  been  a subject  of  fascinating 
interest  to  mankind.  Whether  the  Witch 
of  Endor  did  or  did  not  cause  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  to  appear  and  answer  Saul  need 
not  be  discussed  ; the  point  is  that  a man 
of  his  standing  believed  that  such  could  be 
done,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  savages  hold  a similar  belief.  Even 
here  in  England,  in  the  20th  century,  not 
a few  people  believe  that  one  can  com- 
municate with  deceased  friends  by  the 
latter  tapping  on  a table. 

NECTAR,  in  classical  mythology,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  drink  of  the  gods ; 
hence  it  is  applied  to  any  drink  that  gives 
particular  pleasure. 

NEGRO  (L.  niger,  “ black  ”),  a name 
of  rather  uncertain  application,  but  which 
may  roughly  be  said  to  apply  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  belt  of  Afiica  soutli  of 
the  Barbary  States,  and  north  of  the  Congo, 
and  of  course  to  their  kinsmen  elsewhere. 
The  main  characteristics  of  the  race  are 
thick  lips,  short  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and 
black  skin.  They  are  undoubtedly  capable 
of  great  culture,  and  may  yet,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  have  a high 
destiny  in  front  of  them. 

NEHEMIAH,  a pious  Jew,  whose  life  for 
the  most  part  was  spent  in  captivity 
among  the  Persians,  but  who  made  at 
least  two  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  and  took 
a great  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  city, 
its  defence  against  enemies,  and  its 
purification  from  various  evils.  He  was  a 
favourite  with  the  Persian  king,  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. 

NELSON,  HORATIO,  VISCOUNT,  1. 

1768,  d.  1805  ; was  son  of  the  rector  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk.  He  joined 
the  Navy  at  an  early  age,  and  by  the  year 
1787  had  earned  his  captaincy,  married, 
and  retired  to  live  at  Burnham  Tliorpe, 
his  native  place.  The  outbreak  of  war 
with  France,  1793,  gave  him  the  chance  he 
longed  for ; he  was  appointed  to  the 
Agamemnon ’’  and  for  some  years  took  an 
active  part  in  the  operations  about  Toulon. 
Towards  the  end  of  1796  Spain  joined 
France,  and  it  became  imperative  to 


prevent  their  fleets  from  combining  to 
operate  against  England.  The  victory  of 
St.  Vincent,  February,  1797,  which 
shattered  the  Spanish  fleet  on  ite  way  to 
join  the  French  at  Brest,  was  largely  due 
to  Nelson’s  gallantry  and  foresight.  In 
1798  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon,  with 
the  army  for  Egypt,  evaded  Nelson,  but 
he  came  up  with  it  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and 
took  or  destroyed  all  the  ships  but  two. 
This  exploit  ended  Napoleon’s  dreams  of 
a great  Eastern  empire.  In  1801,  under 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson  commanded  the 
operations  against  Copenhagen  and  the 
Danish  fleet,  which  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  the  fleet  to  England.  In  1805  Napoleon 
made  his  last  great  effort  to  gain  command 
of  the  sea,  and  bring  his  army  of  invasion 
to  our  shores.  But  Nelson’s  vigilance 
never  failed.  On  the  21st  October  he 
came  up  with  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  of  33  sail,  near  Cape  Trafalgar, 
and  although  inferior  in  numbers,  gave  the 
signal  for  battle.  The  victory  was 
decisive ; the  combined  fleet  w’as  an- 
nihilated ; but  the  price  was  great.  In 
the  heat  of  the  fight.  Nelson  received 
a mortal  wound,  and  died  in  a few  hours. 
His  body  lies  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
a .splendid  monument  inadequately  ex- 
presses the  admiration  all  Englishmen 
feel  for  his  gallantry  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

NELSON  MONUMENT,  THE,  is  a lofty 
column  in  Trafalgar  Square,  145  feet  high. 
It  was  erected  in  1843,  at  a cost  of  £45,000. 
The  bronze  reliefs  at  tlie  base  represent 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  Bombardment  of 
Copenliagen,  Battle  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
the  Death  of  Nelson.  The  foiu  lions  at 
the  base  are  the  work  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer. 

NELSON  RIVER  issues  from  Lake 
Winnipeg,  in  Canada,  and  flows  north-east 
into  Hudson’s  Bay,  after  a course  of  400 
miles.  Numerous  rapids  and  falls  render 
it  useless  for  navigation. 

NEM’ESIS,  in  mythology,  the  goddess 
whose  part  it  was,  by  bringing  misfortune 
and  calamity,  to  humble  thase  who  had, 
in  the  tide  of  success  and  prosperity, 
forgotten  their  duty  to  the  gods ; lienee, 
we  use  the  teim  to  express  the  punish- 
ment w'hich  in  some  form  or  other  awaits 
those  whose  devotion  to  worldly  success 
is  excessive. 

NEOPHYTE  “ uewly-born,”),  a 

term  apphed  in  the  early  church  to  one  just 
baptised  ; hence  used  to  denote  one  who 
is  a beginner  in  anything. 

NEOPTOL  'EMUS,  in  classical  my  thol  ogy, 
one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War. 
He  was  one  of  the  warriors  concealed  in 
the  wooden  horse,  and  killed  Priam  on  the 
capture  of  the  citv. 

NEPAL,  an  independent  state  of  India, 
lying  along  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas.  Its  area  is  54,000  square 
miles,  and  population  about  3,000,000. 
The  Ghoorkas,  who  are  the  ruling  race, 
provide  some  of  the  most  reliable  soldiers 
in  our  Indian  army. 

NEPTUNE.  (1)  Name  of  the  Romans’ 
god  of  the  sea.  When  a Roman  commander 
set  sail,  he  would  offer  to  Neptune  a 
sacrifice,  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Later,  all  the  attributes  of  the  Greek  god 
Poseidon  were  transferred  to  Neptune.  (2) 
Also  the  most  distant  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  about 
35,000  miles,  and  it  revolves  round  the 
sun  in  164^  years.  Its  existence  was 
proved,  and  its  position  indicated,  by 
mathematical  calculation,  and  the  use  of 
the  telescope  was  only  required  to  confirm 
what  pure  reason  had  demonstrated. 

NE  REIDS,  in  mythology,  sea-nymphs, 
haunting  especially  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  the  Naiads  did  fresh  water,  and  the 
Oceanides  the  Ocean, 


I NERL  PBDUP,  6.  1515,  d.  1095  ; the 
“ Apostle  of  Rome,”  wa.s  an  example  of 
what  pure  goodness,  unallied  with  intel- 
lectual greatness,  missionary  fervour,  or 
prophetic  fire,  can  accomplish.  He  form  ded 
a monastic  order  with  no  perpetual  vows, 
and  with  charity  as  the  bond  of  union. 
Its  members  are  known  as  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory.” 

KERO,  CLAUDIUS  C.a:SAR,  the  last  of 
the  Coesars,  ruled  as  Emperor  of  Rome 
from  54  to  68  A.D.  To  give  a list  of  his 
crimes  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable. 
Among  those  he  murdered  were  his  own 
mother  and  two  of  Ids  wives.  He  invented 
specially  cruel  deatlis  for  the  Christians, 
whom  he  accused  of  burning  the  city. 
Nero’s  extravagance  and  oppression 
caused  mmierous  conspiracies,  and  at  last 
he  committed  suicide  to  escape  Galba’s 
victorious  army. 

NERVA,  Emperor  of  Rome  from  96  to 
98  A.D.,  was  a man  of  great  wisdom  and 
moderation.  Being  aged  when  he  obtained 
the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his  son  the 
! energetic  Trajan,  by  whose  aid  he  accom- 
phshed  the  great  reforms  he  had  at  heart. 

NESSUS,  in  classical  mythology,  one  of 
the  Centaurs,  who  tried  to  carry  off 
Deianira,  the  wife  of  Hercules.  Hercules 
shot  him  with  a poisoned  arrow,  and 
Nessus  in  his  last  moments  implored 
Deianira  to  preserve  his  blood,  as  a sure 
means  of  keeping  her  husband’s  love. 
Later  on  Deianira,  having  dipped  a shirt 
in  tlie  blood,  presented  it  to  Hercules, 
and  the  poison  in  it  killed  him. 

NESTOR,  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  Pylos. 
in  Greece,  was  distinguished  iji  youth  for 
valour,  and  in  age  for  wisdom.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  took  part  in  the  war 
against  'Troy,  and  his  counsels  were  much 
sought  by  the  Grecian  leadens. 

NESTORIANS,  a sect  of  Christians  that 
arose  in  tlie  5th  century,  and  rapidly  grew 
in  the  east  until  the  i3th  century,  when 
their  numbers  began  to  decrease,  and  now 
there  ai-e  but  a few  left,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  tree  j\~tstorius. 

NESTORIUS,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  early  p.art  of  the  .')th  century, 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Alary  could  in 
no  sense  be  called  tlie  ” Alother  of  God.” 
although  she  was  the  mother  of  Christ. 
He  was  therefore  accused  of  maintaining 
the  two-fold  pei'sonality  of  Christ,  instead 
of  his  two-fold  natiu'e  (human  and  divine). 
He  was  accordingly  deposed,  but  he  had 
many  followers,  and  the  sect  is  even  now 
not  extinct. 

NETHERLANDS.  THE,  a name  denoting 
the  tract  of  country  forming  the  kingdoms 
of  Holland  and  Belgium.  It  is  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  Great  European 
Plain,  and  much  of  it,  especially  in  Holland, 
lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
Jliddle  Ages  it  was  divided  into  a number 
of  duchies,  counties,  and  marquisates,  aU 
owing  a more  or  less  rigid  allegiance  to  the 
head  of  the  German  Empire,  but  indepen- 
dent of  one  another.  In  1572,  ondug  to  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  Protestants  by  the 
Tnquisibion,thenorthernprovinees,Holland 
and  Zealand,  taking  the  lead,  revolted 
against  Philip  11.  of  Spain.  Thus  arose  the 
republic  of  the  United  Netherlands,  now 
the  Kingdom  of  Holland.  The  southern 
provinces  remained  attached  to  the 
Empire  till  the  time  of  Napoleon. 
After  Waterloo,  Holland  and  Belgium 
were  made  one  kingdom,  but  were  never 
comfortable  together,  and  in  1831  the 
Belgians  set  up  a kingdom  of  their  own, 
under  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

NETLEY,  a small  Hampshire  village 
j3  miles  south-east  from  Southampton. 
The  ruins  of  the  abbey,  founded  in  the 
ISth  century,  are  imposing,  and  the 
Hospital  for  soldiers,  founded  after  the 
Crimean  War,  worth  a visit. 
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NETS.  See  Fishing. 

NEVA,  a short  but  deep  river  in  Eussia, 
conveying  the  water  of  Lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is 
frozen  from  November  to  April.  St. 
Petersburg  stands  on  it. 

NEVILLE’S  CROSS,  an  old  cross  on  a 
hill  near  the  city  of  Durham.  Here 
David  of  Scotland  was  routed  by  the 
troops  of  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward 

111.,  when  he  invaded  England  to  aid 
his  friends  the  French,  in  the  absence  of 
the  English  king,  then  in  France  (1346). 

NEWARK,  an  interesting  town  of 
Nottinghamshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Trent,  is  an  important  agricultural 
centre.  Its  history  begins  with  the 
Romans,  who  found  here  a British  town, 
which  they  improved  into  an  important 
station.  King  John  came  here  to  die 
after  being  caught  in  the  Wash.  The 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  stood  three  sieges  in 
the  Civil  Wars  ; population  15,000. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a small,  but 
exceedingly  flourishing  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  With  an  area  of 
27,000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Ireland,  it  has  a population  of  only 

330.000.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the  rivers 
are  numerous  and  navigable ; harbours 
are  good  ; coal  and  ikon  abound  ; every- 
thing is  there  to  tempt  the  industrious 
settler.  St.  John,  population  40,000,  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  the  chief  town,  but 
Fredericton,  90  miles  up  the  St.  John 
river,  is  the  capital. 

NEWBURY,  a town  of  Berkshire,  on  the 
Kennet,  17  miles  west  of  Reading,  is  a 
thriving  and  interesting  place.  Two 
battles,  in  1643  and  1644,  neither  very 
decisive,  were  fought  here  in  the  Civil 
War;  population  11,000. 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  an  island  belonging 
to  France,  lies  just  about  half-way  between 
Australia  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  Its  area 
is  about  8,000  square  miles,  and  its  value 
to  France  is  chiefly  as  a station  for  convicts. 
Many  conamunists  were  sent  there  after 
the  anarchy  that  prevailed  in  Paris  when 
it  had  surrendered  to  the  Germans,  1871. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  the  principal 
city  of  Northumberland,,  situated  8 miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a busy  port 
and  a thriving  manufacturing  town.  As  a 
port  it  depends  mostly  on  the  export  of 
coal,  and,  as  a manufacturing  town,  on  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  on  shipbuilding. 
The  Elswick  works,  founded  by  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  turn  out  guns  and  ships  for 
our  own  and  foreign  navies.  As  a ship- 
building town,  Nev/castle  comes  close  to 
Glasgow.  Newcastle  has  seen  something 
of  nearly  all  the  struggles  that  have  taken 
place  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Its  history  dates  back  to  the  Roman  period. 
Its  cliief  magistrate  is  now  styled  Lord 
Mayor.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

NEWCHWAN(3,  the  principal  port  of 
Manchuria,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Liao,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  tjpened  as  a port  to  foreign 
tra'le  by  the  Chinese  in  accordance  with 
tlie  treaty  of  Tien  Tsin,  in  1858,  it  has 
grown  in  importance  until  in  1899  its 
total  trace  £7,000.000. 

NEWCOkTEii,  THOMAS,  a locksmith  of 
Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  beer,  the  flr.;t  to  put  the  steam- 
engine  to  [iraotical  u:-;e.  The  steam- 
engine,  for  which  he  took  out  a patent 
in  1705,  remained  the  tyjje  in  u.se  for 
pumping  water  out  of  the  (''ornish  mines 
till  towards  the  end  of  tlie  century,  when 
Watt  adf'etj  the  con'ien.ser. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  ti.e  rlLtrict  in  the 
TJ..S..A..  co.’.cpri - ir.g  the  .^'tate:-  of  .Maine. 
New  Ifarnp-iiire,  Vermont.  .\Ia -- achu.^^ett-;. 
Rhode  I-land.  and  Connecticut.  Here 
settled  tl;e  bulk  of  the  English  Puritans 
and  Scotch  Presbyterians  who,  in  the  time 


of  the  Stuarts,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
enjoy  religious  freedom.  The  inhabitants 
are  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  to 
them  properly  belongs  the  name  of 
“ Yankees,” 

NEW  FOREST,  THE,  a district  in 
Hampshire,  lying  west  of  Southampton 
Water,  and  extending  westward  about 
sixteen  miles  to  the  Southern  Avon. 
About  two-thirds  of  it  is  Crown  property, 
and  is  preserved  as  open  woodland  or 
heath.  Oaks  and  beech  trees  abound,  and 
the  whole  district  is  one  of  singular  sylvan 
beauty.  Lyndhurst,  population  2,000, 
nearly  in  the  centre,  is  the  chief  village ; 
Brockenhurst,  Lymington,  and  Beaulieu 
are  next  in  importance.  The  town  of 
Ringwood  is  ou  its  western  border. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  and 
British  Colony  on  the  east  of  Canada, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  area  is  40,000  square  miles,  much  of  it 
is  productive,  but  the  inhabitants,  216,000 
in  number,  depend  almost  wholly  on  the 
fisheries,  and  their  attendant  industries. 
The  total  value  of  codfish  caught  and 
exported,  in  some  form,  is  near  £2,000,000. 
The  fisliing  “ rights,”  so  long  possessed  by 
the  French  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
Newfoundlanders,  were  extinguished  by 
the  treaty  with  France  of  April,  1904, 
which  settled  so  many  risky  questions 
between  that  country  and  our  own.  St. 
John’s,  in  the  east,  is  the  capital. 

NEWGATE.  long  the  chief  prison  of] 
London,  -was  a gloomy  stone  building  east 
of  Holborn  Viaduct.  Its  history  goes 
back  to  1218.  It  v/as  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1CG6.  and  again  partially  in 
the  Gordon  Riot  of  1780.  The  last  public 
hanging  was  in  1868,  and  in  1902  Newgate 
was  pulled  down.  On  its  site  will  stand 
the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

NEWGATE  CALENDAR,  a list  of  the 
prisoners  who  have  been  confined  in 
Newgate  prison,  with  an  account  of  their 
lives  and  crimes  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained. The  famous  prison,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  is  now  pulled 
down. 

NEW  GUINEA,  OR  PAPUA,  the  largest 
island  in  the  world  except  Australia,  has 
an  area  of  305,000  square  miles,  of  which 
90,000  are  now  definitely  acknowledged 
as  British  territory,  forming  a Crown 
colony  in  association  with  Queensland. 
The  Dutch  claim  the  western  half  of  the 
island  and  the  Germans  the  portion  north 
of  our  territory.  The  inhabitants  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  vary  surprisingly  in 
habits  and  language,  the  people  of  one 
part  being  sometimes  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  language  spoken  only  a few 
miles  away.  The  development  of  Papua 
is  a matter  for  the  future. 

NEWHAVSN,  a seaport  in  Sussex, 
eight  miles  east  of  Brighton,  derives  its 
importance  from  its  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Dieppe,  and  also  with 
N ormandy  and  the  Channel  Isles ; popu- 
lation 7,000. 

NEW  HOLLAND,  a name  formerly 
given  to  Australia  by  the  Dutch,  who 
first  explored  its  north-west  coasts. 

NEWMAN  (John  Henry),  CARDINAL. 
b.  1801,  d.  1890,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Englishmen  of  the  19th  century,  was 
the  son  of  a London  merchant.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  felt  a distinct  “ call  ” to 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  He  had 
a brilliant  career  at  Oxford,  where  in  1822 
he  became  fellow  of  Oriel,  and  where  he 
resided  till  1843,  exercising  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  by  his  preaching  and  his 
personality.  In  1833  he  joined  the 
“ Oxford  Movement,”  and  v/rote  many  of 
the  “ Tracts  for  the  Times.”  He  was  for 
some  years  the  friend  and  associate  of 
Dr.  Posey,  both  .striving  to  mould  the 
Church  of  England  on  “ Catholic  prin- 


ciples ; ” but,  in  1843,  Newman’s  religious 
views  compelled  him  to  resign  his  living 
in  that  Church,  and  in  1845  to  join  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  marked  by 
clearness  of  thought  and  purity  of  style. 
They  include  the  “ Dream  of  Gerontios,” 
the  '‘Apologia  pro  sua  vita,”  and  the 
beautiful  hymn,  “Lead,  kindly  Light.” 
He  was  made  cardinal  in  1879. 

NEWM^KET,  a town  on  the  borders 
of  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  owes  its 
prosperity  almost  entirely  to  the  races 
held  on  its  heath,  and  to  the  training  of 
horses  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  race-ground  on  the  heath  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

NEW  MODEL,  THE,  a standing  force 
raised  in  1645  by  the  Parliament;  to  act 
against  Charles  I.  Well  paid,  trained,  and 
disciplined,  it  proved  too  much  for  the 
irregular  forces  it  had  to  encounter,  and 
justified  the  confidence  of  Parliament. 

NEWNES,  SIR  GEORGS,  b.  1851, 
educated  at  the  City  of  London  School ; 
was  the  originator  of  that  form  of  literature 
of  which  his  own  “ Tit-Bits  ” is  a type. 
Starting  in  a small  way  in  1881,  “ Tit- 
Bits  ” grew  until  its  circulation  and  the 
number  of  its  imitators  seemed  endless. 
The  paper  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
company  owning  the  “ Strand  Magazine  ” 
and  many  other  publications ; d.  1910. 

NEWNHAM  COLLEGE.  Refer  to  Index. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  population  317,000, 
the  most  considerable  city  in  the  south 
of  the  United  States,  stands  on  low  ground 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It 
can  never,  from  its  situation,  be  a healthy 
city,  but  all  is  being  done  that  is  possible 
to  improve  its  sanitary  state.  It  is 
the  great  outlet  for  the  productions  of  the 
Southern  States,  its  exports  amounting 
annually  to  about  £30,000,000.  New 
Orleans  saw,  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  the 
English  general,  Pakenham,  kiUed  and 
2,600  of  his  men  placed  hors  de  combat^ 
while  the  Americans  under  Jackson  lost 
but  8 killed  and  13  wounded. 

NEWPORT,  in  Monmouthshire,  4 miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Usk.  It  is 
a rapidly  rising  town.  It  has  important 
iron  and  chemical  manufactures,  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

NEW  RIVER,  an  artificial  channel  cut 
(1609-20)  to  convey  water  from  Ghadswell 
Springs,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  London,  a 
distance  of  38  miles.  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton, 
the  designer,  nearly  ruined  himself  over 
the  work  ; but  the  original  shares,  which 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  would  barely 
fetch  £5  each,  could  not  be  purchased  in 
1900  for  less  than  £100,000  a share. 
When,  in  1904,  the  undertaking  was 
transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  the  New  River  Company  was 
awarded  G|-  millions  of  its  water  stock 
bearing  interest  at  3 per  Cent. 

NE\V  SOUTH  WALES,  the  oldest  colony 
of  Australia,  has  now  an  area  of  310,000 
square  miles.  The  parent  state  of 
Australia,  its  earliest  English  inhabitants 
were  the  convicts  who  were  landed  in 
Botany  Bay  in  1788,  Free  settlers  soon 
followed,  and  by  1800,  Sydney,  the  capital, 
had  a population  of  5,000,  which  has  now 
grown  to  500,000.  Refer  to  “New  South 
Wales”  in  Index. 

NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  the  home  of 
Lord  Byron,  the  poet,  is  in  Nottingham- 
shire, about  10  miles  north  of  Nottingham. 
It  dates  from  1170,  and  was  given  to  an 
ancestor  of  the  poet  in  1540. 

NEW  STYLE,  a name  given  to  the 
present  mode  of  regulating  the  calendar, 
when  it  was  adopted  in  1752.  Russia  is 
the  only  European  country  that  still 
clings  to  the  “ Old  Style,”  which  is  now 
thirteen  days  behind.  (See  Calendar.^ 
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NEWTON,  SIR  ISAAC,  h.  1642,  d.  1727, 
a great  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
was  born — the  house  still  exists — at 
Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire.  Whether 
the  faU  of  an  apple  suggested  the  investi- 
gation or  not,  undoubtedly  the  discovery 
by  him  of  the  law  of  gravitation  marked  £,n 
epoch  in  science.  He  made  great  researches 
into  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  light. 
In  practical  hfe  also  his  services  were 
great,  for  as  Master  of  the  Mint  he  made 
many  improvements  in  the  coinage. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  population  3,800,000, 
the  largest  city  in  the  United  Statas,  and 
second  only  in  size  and  importance  to 
London,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River.  About  half  its  adult  male 
population  were  born  outside  the  United 
States.  Its  “ sky-scraper  ” buildings,  some 
of  them  over  20  storeys  in  height,  are  a 
feature  of  the  city.  About  half  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  to  the  value  of 
£100,000,000  annually,  passes  through 
New  York,  and  its  prosperity  seems  to 
be  still  increasing. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  Refer  to  Index. 

NEY,  MARSHAL,  one  of  Napoleon’s 
most  famous  marshals,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  LouisXVIII.  after  Napoleon’s 
abdication,  and  became  one  of  his  favourite 
subjects.  On  Napoleon’s  return  from 
Elba  he  deserted  to  his  old  chief,  and 
being  taken  prisoner  after  Waterloo,  was 
shot  as  a traitor. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  are  formed  by  the  river 
Niagara,  which  drops  about  150  feet  in 
sheer  descent.  About  100,000,000  tons 
of  water  fall  each  hour,  developing,  it  is 
said,  home-power  enough  to  drive  all  the 
machinery  in  the  world.  Goat  Island,  at 
the  top  of  'the  falls,  divides  them  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts ; that  on  the 
Canadian  side  is  known,  from  its  shape,  as 
the  “ Horse  Shoe  Pall.” 

NIBELUNGENLIED,  a German  epic 
poem,  whose  origin  and  history,  like  that 
of  the  Iliad,  is  very  doubtful.  It  wns  cast 
into  its  present  form  somewhere  about 
1,200  A.D.,  but  its  elements  existed  long 
before. 

NICffiA,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
and  of  many  of  the  Roman  governors.  It 
is  famed  in  Church  history  for  the  Council 
held  in  325  A.D.,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
the  Nicene  Creed. 

NICARA’GUA,  an  independent  state  of 
Central  America,  stretching  from  sea  to 
sea.  It  has  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

NICE,  an  important  French  towm  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  near  the  Italian  border. 
It  is  a favourite  winter,  residence  with 
those  whose  inclination  urges,  and  money 
enables,  them  to  escape  the  English 
winter  ; population,  125,000. 

NICENE  CREED,  THE,  (see  Niccea)  was 
adopted  to  declare  the  Church’s  belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  as  against  the  teaching 
of  the  Arians,  who  maintained  that  He 
was  not  equal  with  God. 

NICHOLAS,  SAINT,  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Myra,  in  Lycia,  about  300  A.D.  He  is 
the  patron  of  children,  and  especially  of 
scholars.  The  name  Santa  Claus  is  simply 
a corruption  of  his  name. 

_NICHOLA3  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  5, 
1706,  d.  1855  ; w'as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  vigorous  rulem  Russia  has  ever  had. 
Coming  to  the  throne  in  1825,  he  devoted 
ah  his  energies  to  the  Russianising  of  all 
his  subjects,  and  their  conversion  to  the 
Church.  The  refusal  of  the  English 
to  join  in  the  spohation  of  Turkey,  and  his 
subsequent  losses  in  the  Crimean  War, 
caused  him  great  grief.  He  died  in  the 
Course. of  the  war. 

NICHOLAS  n.,  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias,”  b.  1808,  succeeded  his  father 


Alexander  III.  in  1894.  His  mother  is 
a sister  of  Queen  Alexandra,  and  his 
wife  is  a daughter  of  our  Princess  Alice. 
Duchess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  famous 
peace  proposals  which  the  Czar  made  to 
the  Powers,  in  1898,  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment,  at  The  Hague,  of  a per- 
manent Arbitration  Court  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  In  1905 
the  Czar  decreed  the  formation  of  a re- 
presentative body  called  the  Duma  (wdiich 
see).  His  son,  Alexis,  was  born  in  1894. 
four  daughters  coming  first. 

NICHOLSON,  JOHN,  b.  at  Dublin,  1822, 
d.  1857,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  many  English  soldiers  who  have 
gained  distinction  in  India,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  the  natives.  He 
is  said  to  have  done  more  than  any  one 
man  to  check  the  spread  of  the  Mutiny. 
He  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  Delhi. 

NICKEL,  a wRite  metal  whose  ore  is 
found  in  many  countries,  but  abounds  in 
Canada.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
covering  other  metals,  as  it  is  not  much 
injured  by  damp,  or  by  acids,  except  nitric. 

NIEBUHR,  BARTHOLD,  h.  1776,  d. 
1831,  a great  German  historian  and 
critic,  was  born  in  Denmark.  His  History 
of  Rome  and  other  works  show  great 
originality,  and  the  theories  he  advanced 
gave  a great  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

NIEBERWALD,  a hill  overlooking  the 
Rhine,  opposite  the  town  of  Bingen.  Here 
is  the  statue  erected  in  1883  as  a national 
memorial  of  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71. 

NIGER,  THE,  the  third  in  importance 
of  African  rivers,  rises  150  miles  from  the 
West  Coast  and  flow’s  in  a semi-circular 
course  of  2,600  miles  into  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  Timbuktu  lies  near  its  course. 
The  Benue,  its  chief  tributary,  joins  it  on 
the  left  about  250  miles  from  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  by  numerous  mouths 
known  as  the  “ Oil  Rivers,”  from  the 
traffic  in  palm-oil,  etc. 

NIGHTINGALE,  TEE,  a species  of  song- 
bird common  in  England  in  the  summer, 
but  departing  in  winter  to  warmer  climes. 
It  sings  well  into  the  night,  commencing 
at  dusk,  and  is  considered  the  finest  singing 
bird  in  the  world.  Its  Persian  name,  the 
bulbul,  is  familiar  in  oriental  fables. 

NIGHTINGALE, FLORENCE, theheroine, 
in  one  sense,  of  the  Crimean  War,  was  not 
moved  by  a sudden  impulse  to  her  work 
there.  Born  in  1820,  she  had  already 
spent  years  in  investigating  hospital 
methods  and  nursing  practice.  She  was 
thus  fitted  to  take  supreme  command  of 
the  nursing  arrangements,  and  to  suggest 
the  various  improvements  that  have 
helped  materially  to  ameliorate  the  lot 
of  the  sick  or  wounded  soldier  on  cam- 
paign, w'hilst  setting  a noble  example  of 
self-devotion  in  the  service  of  sulfering 
humanity.  Received  the  O.M.,  1907. 

NIHILISTS  are  the  direct  product  of 
the  stern  repressive  rule  of  Nicholas  I.  of 
Russia,  and  its  bureaucratic  system  of 
government.  They  aim  at  the  overtlu’ow 
of  existing  institutions,  and  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  society  on  a socialistic  basis.  The 
assassination  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II., 
in  1881,  was  due  to  the  anarchist  element 
among  the  Nihilists. 

NIJNI-NOV'GOROD.  See  Novgorod. 

NILE,  THE,  flows  out  of  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  receives  the  overflow  of  Albert 
Nyanza.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the 
White  Nile,  it  flows  north  to  Khartoum, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Blue  Nile  from 
Abyssinia.  After  that  it  receives  the 
Athara  or  Black  Nile,  also  from  Abyssinia, 
and  flows  on  for  1.600  miles  without 
another  tributary.  Its  entire  length  is 
at  least  3,500  miles.  Below  Khartoum  its 
course  is  broken  by  six  cataracts,  and  a 
few  miles  below  Cairo  it  begins  to  form 


a delta  of  great  fertility.  Its  prircipal 
mouths  are  the  Rosetta  and  Damietra 
branches.  The  fertihty  of  Egypt  depends 
on  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which 
is  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  yearly 
rains  of  Abyssinia,  the  flood-water  coming 
to  the  Nile  by  the  Atbara.  The  supply 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  building 
of  a gigantic  dam  at  the  First  Cataract. 
(See  Assouan.)  The  source  of  the  Nile 
w’as  a great  mystery  until  recent  times. 
In  1858  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  dis- 
covered by  Speke,  and  in  1864  the  Albert 

Nyanza  by  Baker.  

NILE,  BATTLE  OF  THE,  fought  in 
1798,  betw’een  the  English  (under  Nelson), 
and  the  French,  in  Aboukir  Bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  French  fleet  of 
13  ships  was  anchored  in  a single  line  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay.  Nelson  contrived 
to  place  half  his  ships  between  the  enemy’s 
ships  and  the  shore,  thus  placing  the  French 
ships  between  tw’o  fires.  The  battle  began 
at  sunset  and  raged  through  the  night. 
During  the  action  the  Orient,  the  French 
flag  ship,  took  fire,  and  w’as  blown  to  pieces. 
Only  two  of  the  French  ships  escaped 
capture  or  destruction. 

NINEVEH,  once  the  capital  of  Assyria, 
was  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  the  modern  ilosul.  Its  ruins  have 
been  carefully  explored  since  Sir  A.  H. 
Layard  began  searching  for  them  in  1843. 
Numerous  sculptures  and  thousands  of 
tablets  have  been  discovered,  enabhng  us 
to  reconstruct  Assyrian  history  for  more 
than  a thousand  years  B.C.  The  city  had 
a circumference  of  more  than  7 miles,  and 
its  walls  Vv'ere  in  parts  50  feet  high. 

NINGPO,  a port  cf  China,  situated  on 
the  river  Ningpo.  It  was  one  of  the 
“ Treaty  Ports  ” thrown  open  in  1842. 
It  exports  tea,  silk  goods,  and  raw  cotton, 
receiving  opiirm,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  ; population  255,000. 

NINIAN,  SAINT,  a great  and  successful 
missionary  preacher  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Many  churches  in  Scotland  are 
dedicated  to  him. 

NI'OBE,  (o-be)  in  Greek  mythology,  wife 
of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes.  Proud  of  her 
beautiful  children,  she  exalted  herself 
above  the  goddess  Leto,  who  induced 
Apollo  and  Diana  to  slay  all  the  children 
with  their  arrows.  Niobe  herself  was 
changed  into  stone  through  her  grief,  and 
even  then  continued  to  weep  for  her 
misfortunes. 

NIRVA'NA,  “ extinction,”  the  Buddliist 
expression,  imperfect  though  it  be,  for  the 
change  which,  according  to  Buddhist 
doctrine,  shall  end  our  existence  as 
individuals,  and  merge  us  in  the  being 
of  tlie  Eternal  Creator. 

NITHSDALE,  (William  Maxwell,)  EARL 
OF,  b.  1676,  d.  1744 ; a Catholic  and 
Jacobite  Scotch  lord  who  joined  in  the 
rising  of  1715.  Taken  prisoner  at  Preston, 
and  condemned  to  death,  he  escaped  from 
the  Tower  in  woman’s  clothes  through  the 
devotion  of  his  wife.  He  died  at  Rome. 

NITRIA,  a district  south-west  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile.  Here  are  the  Natron 
Lakes,  around  whose  dreary  waters  the 
monks  in  the  fourth  and  following  centmles 
settled  in  great  numbers. 

NITRIC  ACID,  an  acid  with  very 
definite  properties,  is  obtained  from  nitre, 
or  Chile  saltpetre,  by  treatment  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  acts  very 
readily  on  metals  and  orgaiuc  substancevS, 
whence  the  importance  of  great  care  in 
handling  it. 

NITROGEN.  The  remarkable  fact  about 
Nitrogen  is  its  inertness,  as  compared  with 
the  activity  of  nearly  all  its  compounds. 
Forming  about  four-fifths  of  our  air,  oxygen 
making  nearly  the  other  fifth,  it  serves 
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to  dilute  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  render  it  tit  for  us  to  breathe.  It 
undergoes  no  change  in  our  lungs,  and 
seems  to  take  no  active  share  in  the  various 
processes  of  nature  that  go  on  around 
us. 

NITRO-GLYCERINE  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  compound  of  nitric  acid  and 
glycerine.  Unless  most  carefully  pre- 
pared it  is  liable  to  explode  spontaneously, 
and  in  any  case  vnll  explode  vith  a smart 
blow.  United  with  cotton,  or  some  such 
absorbent,  it  becomes  less  sensitive,  and 
can  be  handled  with  comparative  safety. 
Mixed  with,  an  absorbent  earth  named 
lieselgufiT,  it  forms  dynamite. 

NITROUS  OXID^  a compound  of 
nitoogen  _ and  oxygen,  discovered  by 
Priestley  in  1772.  Producing  insensibility 
for  a short  time  without  any  bad  effects,  it 
is  much  used  as  an  anaes&etic  in  minor 
surgical  operations. 

NOBEL,  ALFRED,  t.  at  Stockholm,  1833, 
d.  1896  ; the  inventor  of  dynamite  and 
other  explosives  in  which  nitro-glycerine 
forms  a prominent  part.  He  made  a large 
fortune  out  of  his  inventions,  the  bulk  of 
which,  about  1-|  millions,  was  left  in  trust 
to  provide  five  prizes  annually,  one  each 
for  the  greatest  discovery  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  medicine  ; one  for  the.  best 
literary  work,  and  one  for  the  man  ad- 
judged to  have  done  the  most  in  the  year 
for  the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood. 
Each  prize  is  worth  about  118.300.  Among 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  have  gained 
these  prizes  are  Lord  Rayleigh,  for 
Physics ; Sir  William  Ramsay,  for 
Chemistry ; and  Mr.  IVilliam  Cremer,  for 
services  in  promoting  International 
Ai'bitration. 

NOBLE,  a gold  coin  first  minted  for 
Edward  HI.,  and  so  named  from  being 
made  of  “noble”  metal,  i.e.,  gold.  Its 
nominal  value  was  half  a mark,  or  6s.  8d. 

NOCTES  AMBROSIA'NiE,  a series  of 
papers  mo.^tly  by  Jolin  Wilson,  better 
known  under  his  “ norn  de  plume  ” of 
“ Christopher  North.”  They  purport  to 
be  records  of  evening.s  spent  at  a tavern 
kept  by  one  Ambrose — hence  the  name — 
to  which  resorted  the  wits  and  literary 
celebrities  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century. 

NODES,  two  points  at  which  the  path 
of  a planet  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  point  at  which  the  planet  passes  to 
the  south  of  the  plane  or  the  ecliptic  is 
called  the  descending  node,  and  the  other 
t ie  ascending  node. 

NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  are 

subordinate  officers  who  fonn  a class  be- 
t een  the  commis.sioned  officers  and  the 
r .!ik  and  file.  They  are  selected  from 
a'li-.rjg  the  private  soldiers  for  their  know- 
ledge of  military  duties,  and  for  their 
general  qualifications,  such  as  conduct, 

t,  an  ! personal  fitness. 
NONCONFORMISTS,  a name  generally 

u.  iu  ucnoce  tiic  religious  sects  that  Lave 
: ji  ireteu  themselves  from  the  organiza- 
tion c ommunion  of  the  English  Church, 
r ’ r ietly,  it  denote.s  those  sects  that  refused 
TO  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
f o'r.  i ty  fl  662h  and  left  the  English  Church. 
Re/or  to  ‘’Norconrormists  ” in  Index. 

NON-JURORS,  holders  of  public  offices 
' .1  o dee.i.seu  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
To  hVil'iam  HI.  and  Mary,  becaase  they 
held  titat  .James  II.  v.'a"  king,  by  lawful  and 
cl.  ir  e rin'ut.  Among  their  numbers  were 
Areiihbiiop  SancrofL,  si;;  bishops,  and  over 
4‘jh  o.ergy. 

NORE,  THE,  a sandbanl-:  3 miles  from 
h.  v.Tjc  i,  gu.'i!  r,r-d  by  a linlu  >hip.  In 
1797  Firitish  sailors  on  bourd  the  fleet 
rniM  i ied  i.e.-e  on  accjountof  their  ill-treat- 
7.  e.'.t.  i-  ry  v,a-  poor,  and,  in  case 

oi  r,:el:rie-.>.  o.  i;  e-apaciiy  Irorn  wounds,  it 
wa.-,  t lopped ; their  food  was  bad,  and 


flogging  was  allowed.  The  leader,  Richard 
Parker,  was  hanged  with  seventeen  others, 
NORFOLK,  DUCAL  HOUSE  OF.  The 
Howard  family  was  settled  in  Norfolk  as 
far  back  as  the  10th  century.  In  the 
15th  century  Sir  Robert  Howard  married 
the  daughter  of  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  his  son.  Sir  John  Howard, 
was  created  in  1483  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  an  office 
hereditary  in  the  family  ever  since.  The 
present  duke  (1906)  is  the  15tb  to  bear 
the  title,  and  holds  the  proud  position  of 
" Premier  Duke  ” of  England.  He  served 
in  the  Boer  War,  and  has  done  other  good 
service,  both  in  political  and  municipal 
affairs. 

NOI^OLK  ISLAND,  a small  island  about 
900  miles  east  of  Brisbane,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  are  de- 
scendants of  the  mutineers  of  the  British 
ship  Bounty,  who  first  settled  in  Pitcairn 
Island  and  removed  here  in  1855.  It  was 
formerly  a station  for  the  w’orst  kind  of 
convicts. 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  style  of  building  that 
flourished  under  the  Norman  kings  of 
England  (1066-1189).  It  is  exemplified  in 
almost  all  our  cathedrals  and  in  many  of 
our  old  parish  churches  and  castles.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  characterised  by  the  massiveness 
of  its  w’alls  and  columns,  and  by  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  semicircular  arch  for 
(loots,  windows,  arcades,  and  groining. 
Generally  the  windows  are  small  and 
placed  at  a considerable  height.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  of  later  Norman 
work  is  the  gi-eat  wealth  of  intricate  and 
even  grotesque  ornamentation  with  which 
the  mouldings  of  doorways  and  arches  were 
adorned.  The  general  resemblance  be-, 
tween  Norman  work  and  late  Roman 
architecture  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  term 
Romanesq'ue,  to  distingui.sh  the  Norman 
from  the  Gothic  style  that  followed  it. 

NORMAN  CONQUEST,  THE,  of  England 
began  in  1066,  when  Duke  William  of 
Normandy  defeated  the  Saxon  king 
Harold,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  William 
was  elected  to  the  throne  by  the  Witenage- 
mote,  and  crowned  on  Christmas  Day, 
1066.  '.rhe  chief  posts  in  the  Church,  and 
the  best  lands  in  the  country  were  given  to 
Normans,  but  the  English  laws  were  not 
set  aside,  and  the  English  language  still 
hold  its  ground,  but  was  enriched  by  many 
words  of  French  origin.  In  order  to  pro- 
te(;t  themselves  from  the  power  of  the 
Nonnan  nobility,  the  kings  had  to  seek  the 
sui)port  of  the  people  and  of  the  Church, 
and  thu-s  constitutional  govemment  began 
to  develop.  Through  the  chivalrous  spirit 
of  the  Norman  knights,  the  learning  of 
the  Norman  clergy,  and  the  refinement  of 
the  Norman  ladies,  a higher  land  of  civili- 
sation in  England  was  the  result  of  the 
Nonnan  Conque.st. 

NORMANDY,  a province  on  the  sea- 
board of  Northern  France.  It  took  its 
name  from  the  Norsemen  or  DuneSj  who 
settled  there  in  the  9th  century,  and  it  was 
a duchy  of  the  Kings  of  England  from 
1006  to  1204.  Its  chief  city  is  Rouen,  and 
Havre  is  its  leading  port.  Its  watering 
places  along  the  coast,  and  its  historic 
towns  and  handsome  Norman  churches 
have  made  it  a re.sort  of  tourists.  It  is  a 
country  of  well  managed  farm-lands,  fruit 
farms,  and  orchards. 

NORMANS,  or  NORSEMEN,  the  people 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  who 
raided  the  shores  of  Western  Em-ope,  and 
effected  permanent  settlements  in  England 
and  the  Continent  during  the  9th  and  10th 
centurias.  They  settled  in  Normandy  and 
in  the  north  and  east  of  England ; they 
invaded  Russia,  and  they  ventured  ns  far 
as  Constantinople,  where  they  took  service 
under  the  Emperor,  and  formed  his 


Varangian  Guard.  As  a rule,  they 
attacked  coast  towns^  and  ran  up  the 
estuaries  of  the  rivers  in  their  long  boats. 
Their  popular  name,  Vik-enys,  denotes  that 
they  were  “ dwellers  in  the  creeks,”  a sea- 
faring folk  whose  home  was  by  the  sea, 
NORTHCOTE,  SIR  STAFFORD.  See 
Iddesleigh, 

NORTH,  LORD,  6.  1732,  d.  1792  ; the 
chief  minister  of  George  III.  from  1770 
until  1782,  the  period  during  which  the 
American  Colonies  won  their  independence 
and  became  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
man  of  ability,  resource,  and  good-humour, 
but  his  power  was  more  nominal  than  real, 
the  king  keeping  all  real  power  in  hia  own 
hands. 

NORTHALLERTON,  the  chief  town  of 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  an  im- 
portant junction  on  the  North-East  Rail- 
way, and  a busy  market  town.  Near  it 
was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
in  1138, 

NORTH  AMERICA.  See  America,  North. 
NORTHAMPTON,  the  county  town  of 
Northamptonshire,  stands  on  the  river 
Nen.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  English  trade 
in  boots,  shoes,  and  leather.  It  has  an 
interesting  Norman  Church,  built  by  the 
Knights  Templars  in  the  12th  century. 
A battle  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  was 
fought  near  this  town,  when  Henry  VI. 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists,  1460. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

NORTH  CAPE,  a strilcing  promontory 
forming  the  most  northerly  point  in 
Europe,  being  about  G miles  further  north 
ttian  Cape  Nordkyn,  the  most  northerly 
point  on  the  mainland.  As  the  North 
Gape  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  during 
each  smnmer  the  sun  remains  continuously 
above  the  horizon  for  a few  days.  Hence 
tom-ists  come  here  to  see  the  “ Midnight 
Sun.” 

NORTH  SEA,  THE,  or  GERMAN 
OCEAN,  is  a shallow  sea  with  a maximum 
depth  of  600 -feet,  situated  east  of  Great 
Britain.  It  contains  many  sandbanks, 
one  of  which,  the  Dogger  Bank,  is  a famous 
fishing  ground,  where  large  fleets  of  fishing- 
boats  assemble  during  the  summer  months. 
The  shallowness  of  the  sea,  with  its  variety 
and  wealth  of  marine  life,  make  it  a great 
feeding-ground  for  shoal  fish.  This  sea  is 
one  of  the  great  commercial  highways  of 
the  world.  Many  lines  of  passenger  and 
cargo  boats  ply  between  the  British  ports 
of  London,  Harwich,  Hull,  Hartlepool, 
Newcastle,  Leith,  and  Aberdeen,  and  the 
continents  ports  of  Ostend,  Antwerp,  and 
Hamburg,  together  with  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  Fog  and  stormy  weather  render 
the  North  Sea  treacherous,  the  fog  being 
particularly  dangerous  owing  to  the  many 
in-shore  sand-banks,  and  because  of  the 
large  number  of  boats  that  are  constantly 
crossing  or  coasting  from  port  to  port  by 
well  defined  routes. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  most  north- 
erly county  of  England,  has  rich  deposits 
of  coal  in  the  south,  where  the  Tyne 
forms  an  excjellent  waterway  for  the  de 
vclopment  of  the  coaling  and  kindred 
industries.  Between  N owcastle  and  N orth 
Sliields  the  river  is  lined  with  ship-building 
yards,  chemical  works,  and  coal  wharves. 
Alnwick,  the  county  town,  is  the  centre  of 
a district  rich  in  historical  associations. 
The  Roman  Wall,  much  of  which  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  crosses  the 
moorlands  west  of  Hexham. 

NORTHUMBRIA,  an  old  Anglian  king- 
dom founded  in  the  7 th  century,  and 
extending  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth  . 
Edwin,  the  first  king  of  Northumbria,  gave 
to  Edinburgh  its  name. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE,  THE,  was  a 
route  across  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
Arctic  Seas,  by  winch  many  navigators, 
from  Hawkins  to  Franklin,  vainly  sought 
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to  reach  the  Pacific.  The  nam^  of  the 
straits  and  bays  of  the  Arctic  coast  of 
America  stand  as  a record  of  the  unavailing 
gallantry  of  these  men.  The  passage  has 
been  discovered,  but  owing  to  the  ice,  is 
quite  impracticable.  

NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES,  THE,  form 
a province  of  British  India  under  the  rule 
of  a Lieutenant-Governor.  It  comprises 
the  fertile  and  densely  populated  district 
of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  and  includes  the  towns  of  Meerut, 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Allahabad  and 
Benares ; area  83,000  square  miles, 
population  about  36,000,000. 

NORTHWICH.  a town  of  Cheshire  on  the 
river  Weaver,  the  centre  of  the  salt-mining 
industry ; population  15,000. 

NORTON,  THE  HON.  MRS.,  &.  1808, 
d.  1878  ; a novelist  and  poet,  was  a grand- 
daughter of  Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

NORWAY,  the  western  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  a mountainous 
country  whose  coast  is  indented  into  most 
beautiful  fiords.  Prom  1814  to  1905  it 
was  united  with  Sweden  under  one 
king,  but  it  now  forms  a separate 
kingdom.  The  capital  is  Christiania,  and 
Bergen  is  the  chief  port.  Hammerfest  is 
the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe.  The 
population  of  Norway  is  2,353,000. 

NORWICH,  on  the  river  Wensum,  is  the 
county  town  of  Norfolk,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  Its  cathedral  has  a fine 
Norman  nave  and  an  elegant  spire. 
Formerly  Norwich  was  the  centre  of  a great 
woollen  industry ; now  it  manufactures 
crape,  boots,  and  small  textile  goods. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

NOSTALGIA,  a word  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  home-sickness.  The  Swiss  are 
said  to  be  particularly  affected  by  it  when 
long  absent  from  their  native  land. 

NOTATION  OF  NUMBERS  is  the  art  of 
expressing  numbers  in  symbols,  and  of 
arranging  them  so  as  to  simplify  calcula- 
tions. The  Arabic  notation  employs  the 
symbols  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  we 
have  retained  these  symbols  in  developing 
our  common  or  decimal  system  of  notation. 
The  Roman  notation  is  stiU  retained  by  ua 
in  a few  cases,  such  as  the  numbering  of  the 
Psalms  and  in  dates  on  the  title  pages  of 
some  books,  but  it  is  awkward  for  cal- 
culations, and  may  be  considered  to  be 
merely  an  interesting  survival. 

NOT  PROVEN,  a verdict  allowed  in 
criminal  cases  in  Scotland  when  the 
evidence  is  insufficient  for  a conviction, 
but  strong  enough  to  give  probability  to 
the  charge.  The  prisoner  cannot  be  tried 
again  for  the  offence,  even  though  fi-esh 
evidence  should  be  produced.  A moral 
stigma,  however,  remains  on  him  for  life. 

NOTRE  DAME  (Pr.  “ Our  Lady  a 
title  of  the  Virgin  Mary  much  used  in 
Prance.  Of  the  many  chm'ches  dedicated 
to  “ Notre  Dame,”  the  great  cathedral  of 
Paris  is  the  most  noteworthy.  Tliis  was 
founded  in  the  12th  century,  and 
thoroughly  restored  in  the  19th.  It 
suffered  greatly  during  the  Revolution  of 
1789  and  the  Commune  of  1871.  The 
fa(;ade  and  the  flanking  towers  are 
considered  very  fine. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a handsome,  well-built 
city  on  the  Trent,  largely  employed  in  lace, 
hosiery,  and  leather  industries.  Its  castle, 
magnificently  placed  on  a limestone  rock, 
commands  a wide  view  of  the  Trent  valley. 
In  1642  Charles  I.  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  and  commenced  his  struggle 
against  the  parliamentary  forces.  (Por 
population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

NOVARA,  a town  near  Milan,  where  the 
Sardinians  were  completely  defeated  by 
the  Austrians  in  1849. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  forming  a peninsula. 
Connected  by  a low  isthmus  with  New 


Brunswick.  Its  western  part  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  its  apples  are  said  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  Halifax,  the  terminus  of  the 
Inter-colonial  Railway,  has  an  excellent 
harbour  and  naval  dockyard.  Being  free 
from  ice  in  the  winter,  Halifax  is  the  great 
winter  port  of  the  Dominion.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  500,000. 

NOVATIANS,  THE,  a Christian  sect, 
followers  of  a priest  named  Novatian,  who, 
in  the  3rd  century,  taught  that  those  who 
had  fallen  away  in  idolatry  or  grievous  sin 
might  not  be  received  back  as  members  of 
the  Church. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA,  an  island  off  the  north 
coast  of  Russia,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
broken  continuation  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
It  was  visited  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in 
1553,  and  is  now  an  occasional  resort  of 
seal-hunters,  fowlers,  and  fishermen. 

NOVELS.  The  name  novel  is  of  Italian 
origin,  and  was  used  at  first  to  denote  short 
stories  such  as  v’ere  written  or  collected  by 
Boccaccio.  The  modern  novel,  however, 
is  as  far  removed,  in  development  and 
variety,  from  the  medifeval  story  as  the 
garden  rose  from  the  hedge-row  briar.  It 
covers  the  whole  range  of  prose  fiction 
under  the  general  aim  of  delineating  real 
life  and  character.  It  began  to  assume  its 
present  form  in  England  after  the  Restor- 
ation (1660)  under  Defoe,  Richardson, 
Pielding,  Sterne,  and  Smollett,  and  one  of 
its  earliest  features  was  that  it  brought 
women  into  the  ranks  of  literary  workers. 

NOVGOROD,  or  NIJNI-NOVGOROD,  a 
town  on  the  Volga  in  Russia,  200  miles  east 
of  Moscow,  and  the  seat  of  a great  annual 
fair  which  lasts  from  July  to  September. 
Here  the  traders  of  the  west  meet  the 
caravans  of  the  east,  and  goods  to  the 
value  of  £18,000.000  are  sold.  Nijni- 
Novgorod  (Lower  Novgorod)  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Novgorod  proper,  which  is 
about  100  miles  south  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Like  all  the  great  fairs  of  Europe,  the 
annual  fair  of  Nijni  is  declining  under  the 
extension  of  railways. 

NOVUM  OR'GANUM,  THE,  “ or  Indica- 
tions respecting  the  Interpretations  of 
Nature,”  was  part  of  a greater  work  which 
Bacon  contemplated  but  did  not  complete. 
It  deals  with  methods  of  scientific  obser- 
vation, and  served  to  re-instate  that 
system  of  minute  observation  and  ex- 
periment which  characterized  the  research 
work  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  The  Novum 
Organum,  which  means  ” the  new  instru- 
ment,” was  published  in  1620. 

NOYADES,  LES.  (Fr.  nm/ade,  ” drown- 
ing.”), a series  of  public  drownings 
committed  by  order  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Carrier  at  Nantes  during  the  Revolution. 
The  prisons  were  full  of  Vendean  captives 
(See  VenMe,  La),  and  to  lessen  the  number 
he  caused  whole  barge  loads  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Loire,  whose  water  was  so  poisoned 
that  its  use  for  drinking  and  cooking  was 
forbidden. 

NUBIA,  an  ill-defined  district  to  the 
south  of  Egypt  proper,  now  included  under 
the  name  Egyptian  Soudan. 

NUMIDIA,  a Roman  province  of 
Northern  Africa,  corresponding  with  the 
northern  part  of  modern  Algeria. 

NUMISMATICS,  or  the  study  of  coins 
and  coinage,  is  of  great  use  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  tdstory,  and  is  interesting  as  a 
means  of  tracing  the  development  and  de- 
cline of  art  in  different  ages  and  different 
lands.  The  earliest  coins  were  stamped  on 
one  side  with  the  head  or  emblem  of  a 
deity,  the  other  being  at  first  left  blank, 
but  afterwards  some  local  figure  or 
emblematic  group  was  added.  The  side 
bearing  the  head  is  called  the  obverse  side, 
and  the  other  the  reverse  side.  Alexander 
the  Great  (300  B.O.)  substituted  his  own 
portrait  for  the  figure  of  the  deity,  and  this 
practice  has  been  followed  since.  The 


earliest  English  coins  are  the  silver  pennies 
of  the  Saxon  kings.  Edward  m.  intro- 
duced the  gold  noble,  or  half-mark  (6s.  8d.), 
and  the  silver  grocU  (4d.).  The  mark  was 
a continental  coin  rather  than  an  English 
one.  He  also  struck  florins,  coins  which 
took  their  name,  and  perhaps  their  value, 
from  the  banks  of  Florence.  Edward  IV. 
struck  a coin  bearing  the  figure  of  St. 
Michael  and  the  Dragon,  and,  therefore, 
called  an  angel.  Sovereigns  and  cro^ens 
were  introduced  by  the  Tudors,  and  the 
gold  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast  gave 
its  name  to  the  guinea,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  portraits  on  the 
obverse  of  English  coins  may  be  considered 
authentic  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 

NUNC  DIMimS,  the  name  of  the  Song 
of  the  aged  Simeon,  who  sang  it  in  thanks- 
giving for  having  been  allowed  to  see  the 
infant  Saviour  (St.  Luke  ii.  29).  The 
words  Nunc  Dimittis,  “ now  thou  art 
letting  depart,”  are  the  two  first  words  of 
the  Latin  version  of  the  canticle,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Evening  Service  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book. 

NUNCIO  (ItalianwMndo,  ” amessenger,”) 
a papal  ambassador  who  is  not  a cardinal. 
In  the  latter  case  the  ambassador  is  called 
a legate. 

NUNS,  members  of  religious  orders  of 
women  bound  by  their  vows  to  a life  of 
celibacy  and  seclusion.  Like  monks,  they 
are  separated  from  the  world,  and  the  act 
of  initiation  is  known  as  ‘ ‘ taking  tlie  veil.” 
The  Mother  Superior,  or  Abbess,  possesses 
extensive  powers  over  the  sisters  or  nuns 
of  her  Convent ; but  as  the  priestly  offices 
cannot  be  performed  by  a woman,  each 
community  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop. 

NUREMBERG  or  NURNBERG,  in 

Bavaria,  the  most  quaint  and  fascinating 
of  mediaeval  German  tovTis,  is  the  centre 
of  an  industry  in  wooden  toys  and  in 
watches.  It  is  a city  of  quaint-gabled 
houses,  of  beautiful  bridges,  and  handsome 
fountains,  of  narrow  overhanging  streets, 
and  of  old-world  courtyards  ; population, 
including  the  suburbs,  265,000. 

NUTATION.  (1)  The  point  in  the 
heavens  to  wliich  the  earth’s  axis  points, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  celestial  pole,  is 
not  fixed,  but  describes  a circle  among  the 
stars,  the  circumference  of  which  is  a 
sinuous  line.  The  backward  and  forwai’d 
motion  of  the  pole  which  produces  the 
sinuosities  is  known  as  N utation  (L.  nutare, 
to  nod),  and  is  due  to  a similar  motion  of 
the  earth’s  axis,  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  from  time  to  time  the  moon  exerts 
a greater  attractive  force  on  one  pole  than 
on  the  other.  (2)  In  Botany,  the  turning 
of  plants  and  flowers  towards  the  light. 
The  movements  are  produced  by  unequal 
growth.  Cases  of  simple  nutation  are  seen 
in  plants  grown  in  windows.  The  growth 
is  more  vigorous  in  the  parts  removed  from 
the: direct  light,  and  the  plants  bend  to- 
wards the  \vindow.  In  some  cases  there 
is  a more  vigorous  growth  of  each  side  in 
succession,  and  the  nutation  is  said  to  he 
revolving.  This  is  conspicuously  exhibited 
by  climbing  plants,  such  as  the  hop,  beau, 

NUTMEG  is  the  kernel  of  the  stone  in- 
side a pear-shaped  fi-uit  that  grows  on  trees 
about  25  ft.  high,  in  Madagasc^,  Brazil, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  West  Indies. 

NYANZA.  See  Albert  Nyama  and 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

NYASSA,  LAKE,  discovered  by  Living- 
stone in  1859,  is  the  southernmost  of  the 
Central  African  Lakes.  It  lies  400  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  its  waters  are  carried 
by  the  Shir6  river  into  the  Zambesi.  It 
has  an  average  width  of  40  miles,  and  is 
400  miles  long. 

NYMPHS  were  the  female  divinities 
who,  according  to  Greek  mythology,  in- 
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habited  the  ocean,  the  streams,  the  woods, 
meadows,  hills,  and  fountains.  The 
dwellers  in  the  ocean  and  seas  were  called 
Oceanides  and  Nereids ; those  of  the 
fountains  and  inland  waters  were  known 
as  Naiads ; and  those  whose  home  was  in 
the  woods  were  named  Dryads. 

OAK,  the  most  durable,  the  darkest 
and  toughest  of  European  timbers,  is 
grown  in  all  temperate  climates  as  far 
north  as  latitude  64°.  It  is  one  of  the 
longest-lived  trees,  and  for  that  reason 
individual  specimens  have  often  served  as 
landmarks  as  well  knowm  in  their  way  as 
villages  or  buildings.  As  a material  for 
building,  the  oak  was  formerly  largely 
used  for  roof-beams  and  supports,  but  it 
was  for  the  building  of  ships  that  the  Eng- 
lish oak  was  in  greatest  demand.  From 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  until  iron  was  used 
for  ships,  the  Government  kept  a strict 
hold  on  the  oak  forests  of  the  country. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  used  for  tanning. 
The  gall  or  oak-apple  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ink  and  also  in  tanning.  Of 
recent  years  the  timber  has  been  exten- 
sively used  for  household  furniture  and 
cabinet  work. 

OAK-GALLS.  See  Qalls. 

OAKS,  THE,  a race  for  three-year-old 
fillies  over  the  Derby  course,  run  at  Epsom 
on  the  Friday  after  the  Derby. 

OAKUM,  the  material  produced  by 
tearing  asunder  the  strands  of  old  hempen 
ropes.  It  is  employed  for  caulking  the 
seams  between  the  planks  of  vessels  to 
prevent  leaking. 

OASES  are  spots  in  the  desert  rendered 
fertile  by  the  presence  of  water.  The 
wells  are  usually  surrounded  by  palm- 
trees,  which  offer  a refreshing  shade  to  the 
caravans  that  use  the  oases  as  resting 
places  on  their  route.  By  sinking  artesian 
wells,  the  French  have  created  oases  in 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Affrica. 

OATES,  TITUS,  the  originator  of  the 
infamous  “ Titus  Oates  Plot,”  was  an 
adventurer  who,  after  disgracing  himself 
whilst  a naval  chaplain,  entered  a Jesuit 
establishment  in  Spain,  and  was  dismissed 
for  misconduct.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  alleged  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  conspiring  to  kill  the  king  and  to 
overturn  the  government.  The  result  of 
this  and  other  false  evidence  was  that 
eighteen  prominent  Romanists  were  put 
to  death.  Oates  was  himself  imprisoned 
for  perjury,  but  was  released  subsequently 
and  granted  a pension. 

OATS,  a grain  crop  that  flourishes  in 
latitudes  too  cold  for  wheat.  They  are 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  Scotland, 
the  North  of  England  and  Canada.  They 
form  an  invaluable  food  for  horses,  and 
yield  the  well-known  oatmeal. 

OBELISKS,  (1)  are  four-sided  monu- 
ments of  stone  with  pointed  tops.  Their 
proper  position  is  on  either  side  of  the 
doorway  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  like 
Cleopatra’s  Needle,  a well-known  obelisk 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  they  were 
usually  engraved  with  hieroglyphics. 
(2)  are  reference  marks,  thus  (f) 

OBERrAMMERGAU,  a small  town  of 
1,400  inhabitants,  near  the  southern 
border  of  Bavaria,  and  45  miles  from 
Munich.  Here  the  well-known  Passion- 
Play  is  reverently  acted  by  the  inhabitants 
every  tenth  year.  The  last  representa- 
tion took  place  in  the  summer  of  1910. 

OBERON.  In  Shakespeare’s  “ Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,”  Oberon  is  the 
King  of  the  Fairies,  and  husband  of 
Titania.  The  story  of  his  quarrel  with 
Titania  is  also  the  subject  of  a poem  by 
Wieland  and  of  an  opera  by  Weber. 

OBLIVION,  THE  ACT  OP  INDEMNITY 
AND,  passed  in  1660,  was  an  act  of 
general  pardon  passed  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  With  the  exception  of  the 


regicides,  who  had  sat  in  judgment  on 
the  late  king,  pardon  was  granted  to 
all  who  had  had  a share  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Civil  War. 

OBOE,  or  HAUTBOY,  is  a treble  instru- 
ment to  which  the  bassoon  is  the  natural 
bass.  Each  is  a reed  instrument  with  con- 
siderable power  of  crescendo.  The  oboe 
has  the  privilege  of  giving  the  pitch  to  the 
stringed  instruments  in  an  orchestra. 

OBOLUS,  an  ancient  Greek  coin  of 
silver  or  copper,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma.  It  was  the  custom  to  place  the 
coin  in  the  mouth  of  a corpse  as  a payment 
to  Charon  for  ferrying  the  sjjirit  across 
the  Styx. 

O’BRIEN,  JAMES  FRMJCIS,  h.  1831, 
d.  1905.  In  1867  he  was  condemned  to 
death  for  taking  part  in  a Fenian  rising. 
The  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  but  after  a few  years’  im- 
prisonment he  was  released.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1885,  and  was  a staunch 
supporter  of  Mr.  Parnell  until  that 
leader’s  fall  in  1890.  He  also  held 
important  offices  in  the  Irish  National 
League  and  the  United  Irish  League. 

O’BRIEN,  V/ILLIAM,  b.  1852,  a journal- 
ist, author,  and  Nationalist  M.P.  He  began 
life  as  a reporter,  and  in  1880  became 
editor  of  ” United  Ireland.”  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  starting  as  the  organ 
of  the  Land  League.  The  part  he  took  in 
the  Irish  agitation  of  1887-91  led  to  his 
being  prosecuted  nine  times  and  im- 
prisoned for  upwards  of  two  years.  He  is 
also  the  founder  of  the  United  Irish  Leacrue 
and  of  its  organ,  ” Tlie  Irish  People.”  His 
published  works  include  ” When  we  were 
Boys.”  “ Irish  Ideas,”  and  ” Recollections.” 

O’BRIEN,  WILLIAM  SMITH,  b.  1803, 
d.  1864  ; an  Irish  patriot  who  entered 
Parliament  in  1826,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards imprisoned  for  resistin'?  the 
authority  of  the  Speaker.  In  1841  he 
joined  O’Connell  in  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  but  separated  from 
him  on  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  physical  force,  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  Young  Ireland  Party.  An  attempt 
at  an  insurrection  in  1848  was  easily 
suppressed  ; O’Brien  was  captured,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life, 
and  a pardon  was  granted  in  1856,  In 
the  same  year  he  published  "Principles  of 
Government  ” or  “ Meditations  in  Exile.” 

OBSCURANTISTS  are  those  who  wil- 
fully hinder  the  advance  of  knowledge, 
progress,  or  reformation,  or  who  look  with 
distrust  and  prejudice  upon  a departure 
from  old  lines  of  thought. 

OBSERVATORY,  an  institution  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  means  and 
appliances  for  making  astronomical  observ- 
ations. Modern  astronomical  work  dates 
from  the  discoveries  of  the  astronomical 
clock,  and  of  the  ase  of  the  telescope  by 
Galileo.  National  observatories,  such  as 
that  at  Greenwich,  act  as  a central  time- 
keeping authority,  and  undertake  the 
important  work  of  rating  naval  chrono- 
meters. The  American  observatory  of 
Lick  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  observa- 
tories of  the  present  day. 

OCCULTATIONS.  When  the  moon  in- 
tercepts and  hides  a star  or  planet  from 
the  view  of  observers  on  the  earth,  the  star 
is  said  to  undergo  occultation,  or  hiding. 

OCEANIA,  a name  applied  to  the  islands 
and  archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  includes  Australasia,  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  innumerable  islands  and 
reefs  that  lie  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

OCE'ANUS.  The  ancients  believed  that 
the  world  was  a flat  plane,  with  an  inner 
sea,  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by 
land.  The  Mediterranean  communicated 
by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  with  an  outer 
ocean,  which  they  beUeved  encircled  the  I 


land,  and  to  this  they  gave  the  name 
Oceanus. 

OCHRES  are  natural  earths  used  as 
colouring  matter  or  pigments.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  Anglesey  and  Devon- 
shire. Tlie  colouring  matter  in  the  earth 
is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  altliousdi  ochres 
can  be  prepared,  the  natural  earths  are 
much  more  permanent  and  reliable  than 
the  artificial  colouis. 

O’CONNELL,  DANIEL,  b.  1775.  d.  1847  ; 
an  Irish  orator  and  politician  surnamed 
“ The  Liberator.”  He  became  famous  as 
an  advocate,  was  the  leader  of  the  agitation 
that  ended  in  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  1828.  and  afterwards  the  leader  of 
the  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Monster  meetings  were  held  C1840-43). 
At  length  these  were  proclaimed,  and 
O’Connell  was  arrested  and  convicted  for 
seditiou-s  conspiracy,  but  »lie  sentence 
was  reversed  on  appeal.  The  "Young 
Ireland  ” party  arose  in  his  old  age  urging 
the  use  of  physical  force,  but  O’CouneH 
wc.s  oppo.sed  to  their  meiliod.;,  and  retired 
from  public  lifein  1846. 

O'CONNOR,  FEARGUS,  b.  1796,  d.  1855. 
He  wa.s  elected  to  the  reformed  I’arliament 
of  1832  as  a member  for  Cork,  but 
subsequently  was  unai)le  to  .secure  a seat 
until  1847,  when  he  was  returned  for 
Nottingham.  He  obtained  considerable 
influence  over  advanced  politicians,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  CiiartLst  movement, 
and  voiced  the  opinions  of  the  Chartists  in 
Parliament.  In  1852  he  developed 
symptoms  of  insanity,  and  was  removed 
to  an  a.svlum. 

O’CONNOR,  THOMAS  POWER,  b.  at 

Athlone.  1848.  He  has  been  a prominent 
member  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party 
since  1880.  and  has  rcpre.sented  a division 
of  Liverpool  since  1885.  A brilliant 
journalist,  with  a keen  insight  into  the 
public  taste,  he  excels  in  the  writing  of 
personal  paragraphs  and  descriptive 
reviews.  Tlie  latter,  under  the  heading 
“ A Book  of  the  Week.”  he  made  a special 
feature  of  the  Weekly  Sun  and  T.  P’s. 
Weekly.  He  successfully  launched  the 
Slar.  the  Sun.  and  M.A.P..  and  founded 
another  gossipy  journal  similar  to  the  last 
with  the  title  P.T.O.,  in  the  first  number 
of  which  he  remarked,  " Three  times  in 
succession  I succeeded  in  making  a paper 
into  a property  of  value  on  the  day  it  was 
started.”  He  is  the  author  of  “ The 
Parnell  Movement,”  “ Napoleon,”  and 
" In  the  Days  of  my  Youth.” 

OCTAVIA,  (1)  the  wife  of  Mark 
Antony,  whom  he  deserted  for  Cleopatra. 
(2)  the  wife  of  Nero,  who  was  divorced 
and  executed  by  him. 

OCTAVIUS,  CAIUS.  See  Augustus, 
Caesar. 

OCTOPUS,  an  eight-hmbed  cuttle-fish 
found  usually  inshore,  among  the  rocks, 
where  it  feeds  on  shell-fish  and  molluscs. 
They  are  timid  creatures,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  descriptions  of  the  dangers  of  a 
meeting  with  the  larger  specimens  are 
altogether  fanciful.  The  giant  octopus  is 
certainly  dreaded  in  Eastern  seas.  They 
have  been  known  to  .reach  the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  70  feet  from  the  end 
of  one  limb  to  that  of  another,  but  few 
measure  more  than  20  feet.  The  majority 
of  British  species  are  quite  small.  The 
tentacles  or  suckers  on  the  under  side  of 
the  limbs  enable  them  to  chng  to  the 
rocks,  and  to  bind  down  crabs  and  lobsters 
while  the  octopus  crushes  them  with  his 
parrot-liks  beak. 

ODDFELLOWS  are  members  of  a 
Friendly  Society  for  mutual  assistance 
and  insurance  in  case  of  sickness  or  death. 

" The  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  ” 
is  a secret  society  whose  lodges  were  united 
in  1813  as  the  Manchester  Unity.  Th« 
financial  administration  and  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  this  pioneer  society  were  admirable, 
and  the  Royal  Commission  of  1871-4 
relied  largely  on  the  excellent  tables  and 
statistics  provided  by  its  officers  in  making 
the  report  that  was  embodied  in  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875.  Resides 
the  Manchester  Unity,  there  is  a smaller 
union  known  as  the  “ United  Order  of 
Oddfellows."  The  combined  membership 
amounts  to  about  one  million.  Refer  to 
“Friendly  Societies”  in  Index. 

ODE,  a lyrical  poem  originally 
intended  to  be  chanted  or  recited  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a stringed  instrument. 
Milton’s  “ Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ’s 
Nativity,”  and  Diyden’s  Odes,  “ For  St. 
Cecilia’s  Day,”  and  “ Alexander’s  Feast,” 
are  among  the  greatest  we  passess. 

ODER,  THE,  rises  in  Moravia,  and  flows 
through  Silesia  and  Prussia  to.  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Ratisbon,  Breslau  and  Frankfort 
stand  on  its  banks,  and  Stettin  at  the  head 
of  the  Half  or  estuary  at  its  mouth.  Its 
lower  waters  are  sluggish,  and  naviga- 
tion is  impeded  by  accumulated  silt. 

ODESSA,  the  chief  port  of  Russia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  exports  sugar,  wool,  corn  and 
flour.  It  is  the  fourth  city  of  RuSvSia  in 
point  of  population.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  cholera,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  centres  of  Russian  disaffection. 

ODIN,  or  WODEN,  the  Scandinavian 
god  of  war,  held  his  court  in  Valhalla, 
surrounded  by  the  fallen  heroes  of  the 
battlefield,  and  here  two  ravens  brought 
him  tidings  of  the  outer  world.  His  name 
is  preserved  in  Wednesday  or  Woden’s  day, 
and  in  such  place-names  as  Wedneshury. 

ODYSSEUS  or  ULYSSES,  the  famous 
Greek  adventurer,  whose  deeds  are  sung 
by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey.  He  was  a man 
of  great  ability  and  cunning  devices,  and 
a great  traveller.  He  gained  the  armour 
of  Achilles  in  a struggle  with  Ajax,  and 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 
His  wife  Penelope,  the  ideal  of  wifely  con- 
stancy, refused  to  listen  to  the  temptation 
of  the  suitors  who  beset  her  during  her 
lord’s  long  absence. 

ODYSSEY,  THE,  is  a great  epic  poem 
written  by  Homer,  recounting  the  doings 
and  wanderings  of  Ulysses. 

(ERSTED,  HANS  CHRISTIAN,  6.  1777, 
d.  1851.  a Danish  physicist  and  chemist, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
electro-U' agnatic  research. 

OFFA’S  DYKE,  an  earthwork  reaching 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  tliat  of  the 
Wye.  It  was  probably  a British  boundary 
I dyke,  fortified,  and  utilised  for  defence  by 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia  (758-796). 

OGLETHORPE,  GENERAL,  h.  1698, 
d.  1785,  founded  the  colony  of  Georgia  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  who  granted  him 
the  land  for  the  purpose.  His  object  was 
to  provide  a refuge  for  English  debtors 
and  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
Germany. 

OHIO  RIVER  rises  in  New  York  State, 
and  joins  the  Mississippi  200  miles  south 
of  St.  Louis.  It  passes  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Louisville,  and  is  navigable  for 
800  miles. 

OHM,  the  unit  of  electrical  resistance. 
All  substances  offer  a certain  amount  of 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  electrical 
current,  silver  and  copper  resisting  the 
least.  An  Ohm  is  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  a wire  of  pure  copper,  485  metres  long 
and  one  millimetre  in  diameter,  at  0° 
centigrade. 

OHM,  GEORGE  SIMON,  5.  in  Bavaria, 
1787,  d.  1854  ; a celebrated  mathematician 
and  physicist,  and  the  discoverer  of  Ohm’s 
law.  This  law,  that  the  strength  of  an 
electric  current  varies  directly  witli  the 
electromotive  force  cau.sing  the  flow,  and 
inversely  with  the  resistance  in  tlie  circuit, 
he  first  deduced  mathematically,  and 
afterwards  proved  by  experiments. 


OIL  CAKE,  the  hask  of  certain  seeds  with 
the  residual  oil.  It  is  made  by  pressing 
rape-seed,  linseed  or  cotton-seed,  so  as 
to  squeeze  out  most  of  the  oil.  It  is 
u-sed  as  a food  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

OIL  GAS,  combustible  gas  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  petroleum  or  other 
oil.  The  oil  is  passed  from  an  air-tight 
reservoir,  in  regulated  quantities,  into 
retorts  which  are  maintained  at  a red 
heat.  In  the  retorts  tlie  oil  is  decomposed 
into  a mij:ture  of  gases,  which,  after 
purification,  may  be  conveyed  throueh 
pipes  to  any  de.«ired  point,  or  may  be 
rendered  ea.sily  portable  by  compresrion. 
Tlie  gas  burns  with  a brilliant  white  liL'lit. 
and  it  is  claimed  for  it,  that,  since  it  is 
entirely  free  from  sulphur  compounds,  it 
contaminates  the  air  less  than  coal  g^’-. 
besides  being  more  economical.  It  has 
been  employed  for  lighting  railway 
carriages,  lighthouses,  buoys,  etc. 

OIL  WELLS  are  found  principally  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State  in 
America,  and  near  Baku  on  the  Caspian. 
In  the  natural  state  they  occur  oozing  from 
cracks  in.  the  rocks,  but  they  are  worked 
by  boring  into  the  rock.  In  the-  Am-  rii  .in 
petroleum  area,  the  crude  oil  i.  r^r-fi-rn  .1 
under  pressure  by  I'ipes  to  the  rciining 
works. 

OKU,  BARON,  b.  a great 

Japanese  soldier.  He  first  proved  his 
abilities  as  a soldier  durinu  the  >atsurna 
Rebellion  of  ls77.  in  which  Ic-  held  the 
castle  of  Kumamoto  four  months  v.hilc 
besieged  by  the  in.'uirgents.  then  fon  c.i 
a passage  through  their  lines,  and  joined 
the  inii^crial  forces.  He  added  to  his 
reputation  during  the  Chino-.Tnpanc-'ie 
War.  and  in  the  great  war  of  19b  1-5  he 
played  an  important  part.  After  gaining 
the  victory  of  Kiiichau.,hetook  ■ ommand  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  Japanese  ; rmy  in  Man- 
churia. and  assisted  in  the  great  battles 
of  Liao- Yang,  the  Shaho.  and  .N  ukden. 

OLAF,  SAINT.  b.  995,  King  of  Norway, 
1015,  w'as  a stern  ojiponent  of  Norwegian 
paganism.  He  wn.s  deposed  and  the 
crown  offered  to  Canntc,  against  whom 
Olaf  fell  fighting.  He  was  buried  in 
Trondheim  Cathedral,  and  became  the 
national  Paint  of  Norway. 

OLBERS,  HEINRICH,  b.  1758.  d.  IS  10. 
a German  phy.sician  and  astronomer,  who 
discovered  the  minor  jdanets  Pallas  and 
Vesta,  and  rc-discovered  the  ifianet 
Uranus.  He  also  invented  a method  for 
calculating  the  velocity  of  •“  falling  stars.” 

OLD  BAILEY,  THE,  was  for  many 
centuries  the  central  (Criminal  Court  of 
London.  It  has  now  been  replaced  by 
a new  Court,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
famous  Newgate  Prison,  and  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  “New  Old  Bailey.” 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  nominally  the  pre- 
siding judge,  but  the  Recorder  of  London, 
the  Clommo!!  Pergeant.  or  the  Judge  of 
the  Sheriff’s  Court  usuallv  iiresides. 

OLDCASTLE,  SIR  JOHN,  Lord  Cobham, 
a prominent  Lollard  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.,  was  instrumental  in 
distributing  the  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures made  by  Wyclif,  and  in  maintaining 
travelling  preachers.  He  was  a gallant 
soldier  and  did  excellent  service  in  France, 
He  was  examined  and  condemned  for 
heresy  on  the  acce.ssion  of  Henry  V.  It  is 
thought  that  his  escape  from  the  Tower 
was  winked  at,  but  he  was  recaptured  in 
1418,  and  burnt.  Lollardy  was  considered 
a serious  menace  both  to  the  Church,  to 
the  royal  house,  and  to  social  order. 

OLD  CATHOLICS,  THE,  were  at  firet 
a party  established  within  the  Roman 
Church,  in  1870,  by  Dr.  Dollinger  and 
other  professors  at  Munich,  as  a protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope.  Afterwards  they  becanie  a 
sojmrate  sect,  and  nssimied  their  own 


organization,  but  t’ney  Lave  declined  in 
influence  of  late  years.’ 

OLD  GROG,  a rick-name  of  Admiral 
John  Vernon,  b.  I6c4,  . 1757,  ' u^ed  to 
wear  grogram  brei/ci.es  a i vLo  ut' u-^ed 
the  angry  feeling®  of  i.Ls  S;  by  i'-..sist:Lg 
that  they  shouid  mix  water  " it:,  iLeir 
spirits.  Hence  the  name  ■'  _TOg  ” came 
to  be  applied  to  the  rum  and  water  st:ved 
out  to  Sailors. 

OLDHAM,  one  of  t;.e  R-iding  cotton 
towns  of  Lancashire,  lies  a'  out  G miles 
north-east  of  Manme-T-rr.  It  O'  e®  its 
rapid  erov.  th  to  tL*-  l i.  li  cc  .’.  eus  ii.  tl.e 
immediate  neighboimhood.  In  adj.Lion 
to  the  s’  pie  manuT  re.  velvet, 

h.ats.  ma  ’.ir.ery.  and  h ad  or  a"«-  pre  lu. >d. 
’For  pornlat:  ^n.  etc.,  ^te  p.  v 'U. 

OLD  MORTALITY,  Vue  tine  f one  of 
Sir  V alter  Scof’s  novel.-,  pui  i-hed  in 
U16.  As  the  in'’’':''iu  lion  to  the  novel 
shows,  ‘‘  Old  orml’ity  ” w.as  an  oxiutric 
.'tone-mason, ' amed  aterson,wLo  eserted 
his  home,  and  sp-  i;t  Us  •iav'-  in  reri  j-v- 
ing  the  tomb-.'^to'- - and  in^  d:  tior^-  to 
Covenant  :.'  buried  in  oui-i.  i-tl.e-v  ay 
cburobvrds  in  - ir-h 

old'  SAKUM.  tlie  G.  i r.  -n  of ll.-bury. 
2 miles  tr-im  ti  c ] r-.- t i-ity.  i.  -=  exists 
only  r.'  a g.a.'V  niouru.  : ...re 

remo\  -1  tae  t of  h - i.-d  ; li.  t ine 
new  ^;'e  in  li'i  i,  1 i:  ■.  u ore 

convcn'-'iitly  -itu  u.i.  17, brijify  or 

if  of  ' ’id  lun  ' largely  umJ  by 
Gr  nniCr  in  f:.n-ib  • li.e  i . V of  ■ oi-.m  ri 
I’raycr.  Until  . 'd’.'.’ i 'M  S.inim  tmtinued 
to  r ■■II  I’Crs  to  rarldin  ent. 

OLD  STYLE,  C hr. 

OllPHANT.  LAURENCE,  b.  1«29. 
(/.  I",  a traveller,  .ipi.i:  iKlwr.n  r, 

who  ret'ro  1 after  a b u.'V  . .uct  in  vaAou.s 
part^■  of  the  world,  to  li.e  as  a religious 
re-'iiise  in  l ah  dl  o. 

OLIPHANT.  MRS.  MARGARET.  U in 
Mdb':’  ' n,  182''  d.  1897.  a pr-  lif'c  writer 
of  fiction,  biopw  iphy,  and  hi>'-iry.  She 
had  the  r .re  power  of  makiog’ doUdls 
interesting,  and  the  wotv.mlv’  gift  of 
ymtr  otii’ally  portray'- g the  gentler 
emotions.  Her  “Makers  of  plor*  - ce”  Lives 
of  “Edward  Irvin^,”  ••J<'.,ir:;o  d’.Vre,”  and 
“ Saint  Franeis  of  Assisi  ” repn -ent  aside 
of  her  work  fi  r removcii  from  li.'tion,  but 
demanding  schohirliness  and  sympatliy 
of  treatment. 

OLIVE.  THE,  is  cultivated  iu  southern 
Europe  for  the  oil  which  is  cx’r.ctcd  from 
its  fruit.  It  grows  to  a hei>uht  of  20  to 
;')0  feet,  and  has  peculiar  grey-green  leaves, 
wliich  give  a cbaractcrLstic  colour  to 
Italian  landscapes. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  the  hero  of  a novel  by 
Charles  Dickems,  is  a gentle  lad  thrown 
among  I.ondon  thieves  after  an  early 
w orkhouse  life. 

OLIVES.  MOUNT  OF.  a ridge  700  feet 
high  lying  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  At 
its  foot,  on  the  side  of  tlie  city,  lay  the 
Garden  of  Gcthseniane,  and  there  our 
Lord  used  to  retire  in  the  evening  after 
the  turmoil  of  the  day  in  Jerus;ilcni. 

OLLA  PODRI'DA,  a common  dish  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  a stew  of  meats  and 
vegetables.  Hence  it  has  come  to  mean 
a mixture  or  conglomeration. 

OLNEY  HYMN^  a colUx'tion  of  hymns 
composed  at  Olncy.  in  Bucks,  by  the  poet 
Cowper  and  the  minister  of  Olney. 

OLYMPIAD,  the  period  of  four  years 
that  intervened  between  the  wlebra- 
tions  of  the  Olympic  Games.  It  became 
common  among  Greek  writers  to  rov'kon 
iu  Olvmpiads  from  the  vear  776  B.O. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  THE,  were  held 
every  four  years  amongst  the  Greeks  in 
(he  pleasant  valley  of  Olympia,  and  formed 
a grand  nation.al  festival.  None  but 
Greeks  might  compete,  and  no  women  or 
slaves  might  bo  piescnt.  Competitors 
trained  for  ten  mouths,  and  tlie  victoN 
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received  as  their  reward  a garland  of 
wild  olive. 

OLYMPUS,  MOUNT,  a chain  of  moun- 
tains between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
fronting  the  .fflgean  Sea,  with  steep  pre- 
cipices. Its  highest  peak  (9,750  feet), 
was  considered  in  Greek  mythology  to  be 
the  abode  of  Zeus  and  the  gods. 

OMAR,  THE  MOSQUE  OP,  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
by  the  Mohammedan  Caliph,  Omar,  who 
took  the  city  in  636,  A.D. 

OMDURMAN,  a small  Soudanese  town 
near  Khartoum,  the  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Lord  Kitdiener  over  the  Dervish  forces 
on  September  2,  1898. 

OMAR  KHAYYAM,  a Persian  poet  and 
astronomer  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 
His  chief  poem  “ Rubaiyat’  ’ has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  Eitzgerald. 
He  took  a leading  part  in  reforming  the 
Persian  calendar,  which  approaches  in 
accuracy  the  Gregorian  style. 

OS’INIBUS,  a four-wheeled  public  con- 
veyance, so  named  because  intended  for 
the  public  in  general,  tlie  word  omnibus  in 
Latin  meaning  “ for  all.”  (See  Shillibeer.') 

ON 'EGA,  one  of  the  largest  of  European 
lakes,  drains  into  Lake  Ladoga,  whose 
waters  are  carried  by  the  Neva  through 
St.  Petersbm’g  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

O’NEIL;  OTGH,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
rebelled  against  the  English  in  Ireland 
in  1597.  The  Earl  of  Essex  failed  to 
subdue  him,  but  Lord  Mountjoy,  his 
successor,  utterly  defeated  him  and  his 
Spanish  allies,  at  Kinsale.  Tyrone  was 
pardoned,  and  died  in  1616. 

ONTARIO,  the  richest  and  most  pop- 
ulous province  of  Canada,  separated  from 
Quebec  by  the  Ottawa  River,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  beyond  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Prom  Toronto, 
its  capital  and  chief  town,  large  quantities 
of  com,  fruit,  petroleum,  and  timber  are 
exported.  The  province  is  rich  in  min- 
erals, the  nickel  supply  being  the  greatest 
in  the  world ; population  about  2,200,000. 

ONYX,  a precious  stone,  largely  used 
for  cameos.  It  is  marked  by  alternating 
stripes  of  black  and  white,  and  the  best 
varieties  are  found  in  India. 

OOLITE  (o’-ohte),  a kind  of  Ihnestone 
built  up  of  round  granules.  The  name 
means  literally,  the  egg-stone,  and  it  is  so 
named  from  its  markings  having  a general 
resemblance  to  the  roe  or  eggs  of  fish ; e.g. 
Portland  stone  and  Bathstone. 

OPERA,  a dramatic  composition  set  to 
music.  It  aims  at  combining  the  effects 
of  vocal  and  orchestral  music  with  the 
scenic  and  dramatic  effects  of  the  stage. 

OPIE,  JOHN,  R.A.,  0. 1761,  d.  1807,  the 
son  of  a Cornish  carpenter,  became  Pro- 
fessor of  painting  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
PQs  historical  paintings  “ The  Slaughter 
of  Rizzio  ” and  “ Arthur  and  Hubert,” 
are  well  known  examples  of  the  school 
of  art  in  which  he  excelled. 

OPIUM,  a most  valuable  medicine 
obtained  from  the  dried  juice  of  the 
heads  of  poppies,  gathered  before  they 
are  ripe.  The  two  central  opiima  factories 
in  India  are  at  Patna  and  Ghazipur, 
on  the  Ganges.  When  used  habitually 
as  a narcotic,  opium  produces  disastrous 
after-effects.  In  minute  doses  it  blunts 
the  nerves  and  allows  the  imagination 
to  have  freer  play.  Hence  arises  the 
terrible  ” opium  habit  ” to  which  brain- 
workers have  so  often  become  victims. 
See  Med.  Diet. 

OPIUM  WAR,  THE,  1840-2,  had  its 
immediate  cause  in  the  destruction  of  a 
large  quantity  of  opium  brought  by  British 
merchant  vessels  into  China  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  government.  The 
result  of  the  war  was  that  the  Chinese 
paid  an  indemnity,  opened  Tientsin, 


Chifu,  Chinlpang,  Shanghai,  Ningpo, 
Amoy,  and  other  towns  as  “ Treaty  Ports,” 
and  ceded  Hong  Kong. 

OPORTO,  a seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro,  in  Portugal.  It  exports  cattle, 
oranges  and  fruits,  cork  and  copper,  and 
it  is  the  chief  place  of  export  for  port 
wine,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  of 
the  town  ; population  140,000. 

OPOSSUM,  a marsupial  about  the  size 
of  a large  cat,  found  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  very  timid  and  lives  chiefly  among 
the  branches  of  trees.  In  the  abdominal 
pouch,  the  young  (ten  to  fifteen  at  a time) 
are  nourished,  and  in  it  they  take  refuge 
when  alarmed.  Its  prehensile  tail  greatly 
assists  its  movements.  The  appearance 
of  death  assumed  by  this  animal  when 
caught  is  probably  due  to  temporary 
paralysis  caused  by  fear.  The  fur  is  used 
for  cloaks,  muffs  and  trimmings, 

OPTICS,  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  nature  and  properties  of  light.  Of 
all  the  phenomena  connected  with  light, 
none  are  more  important  than  reflection 
and  refraction,  and  to  understand  these 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rays  of  light 
travel  pom  an  object  to  the  eye,  and  that 
the  image  of  the  object  or  the  object  itself 
is  seen  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rays 
enter  the  eye ; thus  an  image  seen  in  a 
plane  mirror  appears  opposite  the  object 
and  equi-distaut  to  it  from  the  reflecting 
surface.  Jlejraction  takes  place  when 
a ray  of  light  passes  from  one  medium 
into  another  of  different  density,  provided 
the  ray  docs  not  strike  the  surface  of  the 
refracting  medium  at  right  angles.  A 
close  investigation  of  refraction  has  led 
to  remarkable  perfection  in  the  construc- 
tion of  lenses  for  spectacles,  telescopes, 
microscopes,  etc.,  and  to  this  phenomenon, 
through  the  agency  of  tlie  spectroscope, 
is  due  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of 
the  constituents  of  most  of  the  visible 
heavenly  bodies. 

ORACLE.  Among  ancient  peoples, 
especially  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
it  was  customary,  before  embarking  upon 
some  important  step,  to  resort  to  a temple 
and  question  a priest  or  priestess,  or  even, 
through  one  of  them.,  a god  or  goddess,  as 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The 
answer  given  was  usually  so  ambiguously 
worded  that  it  was  rarely  wrong.  The 
name  oracle  was  equally  applied  to  the 
individual  consulted,  to  the  reply,  and  to 
the  temple.  The  best-known  oracles 
were  those  at  Thebes  and  Ammonium 
in  Egypt,  and  that  at  Delphi,  in  Greece. 

ORANGE,  a well-known  fruit  grown 
largely  in  most  of  the  fertile  parts  of  the 
world  enjoying  a sub-tropical  climate. 
England’s  chief  source  of  supply  is  Spain. 
The  orange-tree  is  an  evergreen,  about 
20  feet  high  when  full  grown.  Of  sweet 
oranges,  the  St.  Michael  from  the  Azores, 
the  Maltese  with  its  blood-red  pulp,  the 
large,  juicy  Jaffa,  the  Mandarin  witii  its 
loose  rind,  the  seedless  Majorca  and 
the  tiny  Tangerine  are  most  esteemed. 
The  bitter  Seville  orange  is  used  for  mak- 
ing marmalade.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
yield  a volatile  oil  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes,  especially  Eau-de-Cologne. 

ORANGE,  a small  towm  near  Avignon, 
in  the  South  of  Prance,  once  the  capital 
of  a small  independent  principality  of  the 
same  name.  In  1531  the  principality 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Nassau.  The  Counts 
of  Nassau,  the  leaders  of  this  younger 
branch,  became  known  thenceforth  as 
Princes  of  Orange,  and  one  of  them  became 
King  of  England  as  William  HI.,  in  1688. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the 
principality  was  annexed  to  Prance. 

ORANGEMEN,  a pohtical  society 
foi'med  in  1688,  to  support  the  succession 
of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the 


English  throne.  It  languished  for  many 
years,  but  was  revived  in  1795  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  numerous  secret 
Roman  Catholic  Societies.  Ireland  is  the 
head- quarters  of  this  association,  and  it 
possesses  many  thousands  of  members  in 
the  colonies.  In  its  organisation  it 
resembles  free-masonry,  and  its  existence 
has  been  marked  by  opposition  to  Roman 
Catholicism  and  warm  support  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

ORANGE  RIVER,  THE,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Basuto  Land,  and 
flows  for  1,000  miles  in  a general  westerly 
direction  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
greater  part  of  its  course  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
Vaal  is  its  chief  tributary.  It  is  of  little 
use  for  navigation,  owing  to  its  shallowness 
in  the  dry  season,  and  to  the  strength  of 
its  current  after  heavy  rains.  There  is 
also  a bar  at  the  mouth. 

ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY,  a British 
colony  acquired  by  conquest  in  the  course 
of  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902).  It  was 
originally  founded  in  1836  by  emi- 
grant Boers  from  Cape  Colony,  and 
from  1854  to  its  annexation  by  Britain, 
existed  as  an  independent  republic 
under  the  name  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  name  Orange  Free  State, 
was  r<-sumcd  when  it  w’as  incorporated  as 
a province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
1910  (see  page  875). 

ORANG-OUTANG,  an  anthropoid  ape 
found  in  the  forests  of  Borneo,  Sumatra 
and  Malacca.  Its  body  and  limbs  are 
covered  with  reddish-brown  hair,  and, 
when  standing,  its  arms  extend  nearly  to 
the  ankles.  When  full  grown  it  attains 
a height  of  from  4 to  5 feet.  Fruit  forms 
its  principal  food,  and  in  inclement  weather 
it  builds  a rough  nest  or  hut  among  the 
branches  of  trees.  When  taken  young 
it  is  almost  as  docile  as  the  chimpanzee. 

ORATORIO,  a sacred  subject  put  to 
music,  so  called  because  musical  composi- 
tions of  this  kind  were  first  given  in  an 
oratorio  or  small  mission-hall  in  Rome  in 
the  16th  century.  Handel,  Haydn,  and 
Mendelssohn  have  produced  the  finest 
oratorios.  Of  Handel’s  oratorios  the 
most  celebrated  are  “ The  Messiah  ” and 
” Israel  in  Egypt.”  On  an  equality  with 
these  is  Mendelssohn’s  “ Elijal^”  and  at 
a lower  level,  Haydn’s  ” Creation.” 

ORBIT,  the  path  followed  by  a heavenly 
body  in  its  journey  round  any  other 
heavenly  body,  e.g.,  the  path  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth,  or  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun.  These  orbits  are  usually  of  elliptical 
form,  the  centre  of  the  larger  and  govern- 
ing body  occupying  one  of  the  foci  of  the 
ellipse.  The  orbits  of  many  of  the  comets 
are  parabolic. 

ORCHARDSON,  WILLIAM  QUILLER, 

b.  at  Edinburgh,  1835,  an  eminent  British 
portrait  and  subject  painter.  His  first 
academy  picture  was  hung  in  1864.  He 
became  an  associate  in  1868,  and  9 years 
later  was  elected  an  academician.*  His 
pictures,  “ Napoleon  on  the  Bellerophon.” 
‘‘  Her  First  Dance,”  and  “ Her  Mother’s 
Voice,”  are  in  the  Tate  Galleiy.  Other 
important  pictures  by  the  artist  are  the 
“ First  Cloud,”  and  a “ Mariage  de 
Convenance”;  d.  1910. 

ORDEAL,  a crude  method  of  trial 
adopted  by  primitive  peoples  to  settle 
disputes  or  to  establish  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  one  accused  of  crime.  Ordeal 
by  fire  and  ordeal  by  w'ater  were  the  two 
methods  most  commonly  practised  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  former  consisted  in 
grasping  with  the  bare  hand  a red-hot 
iron,  or  in  walking  barefoot  and  blind- 
Llded  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares. 
The  latter  consisted  in  plunging  the  hand 
to  the  wrist  or  elbow  into  a vessel  of  boiling 
water  and  extracting  a stone.  In  both 
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cases  the  degree  of  injury  suffered  was 
taken  as  a proof  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  method  was  open  to  the  practice  of 
trickery  by  the  judges,  but  may  have  been 
satisfactory  in  a period  when  ignorance 
and  superstition  were  more  likely  to  lead 
to  an  avowal  of  guilt. 

ORDERLIES  are  soldiers  detailed  to 
perform  certain  routine  duties  connected 
with  barrack  life,  or  to  act  as  messengers, 
etc.,  to  commanding  officers.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  orderly  offfcer  to  pay 
visits  of  inspection  to  every  barrack  room, 
and  to  receive  reports  on  defaulters  or 
complaints  concerning  the  rations.  An 
orderly  man  in  every  barrack  room  is 
responsible  during  one  week  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  furniture,  etc.,  used  in 
common  by  all  the  men. 

ORDERS,  HOLY.  Refer  to  Index. 

ORDERS  IN  COUI<CIL  are  orders  issued 
by  the  Sovereign  with  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  liefer  to  Privy  Council  ” 
in  Index. 

ORDERS  OF  lOJIGHTHOOD,  ETC.  In 

modern  times  these  are  associations  whose 
members  possess  an  honorary  distinction 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Sovereign  or 
other  ruling  authority.  The  name  ‘ ‘ order” 
is  also  applied  to  the  rank  or  title  so 
bestowed.  Of  foreign  orders  the  most 
important  are  : — Austria-Hungary,  the 
Golden  Fleece  (1429) ; the  Annun/iata 
(13G2) ; Prussia,  the  Black  Eagle  (1701); 
Russia,  St.  Andrew  (1G98) ; Japan,  the 
Chrysanthemum  (1876) ; France,  the 
Legion  of  Honour  (1802).  Refer  to 
“ Orders  of  Knighthood  ” in  Index. 

ORDNANCE  COLLEGE.  Refer  to  Index. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY,  the  survey  of  the 
British  Islands  undertaken  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  map  construction. 
The  scheme  was  the  outcome  of  the 
difficulties  met  with  by  the  English  troops 
in  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745,  and  soon 
after  that  date  the  survey  of  northern 
Scotland  was  entrusted  to  the  Master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance.  This  led  to 
a general  survey  of  the  British  Isles,  a task 
which  occupied  civilian  surveyors  and 
selected  men  from  the  Royal  Engineers 
nearly  a century,  the  work  being  completed 
in  1852.  This  survey  w'as  considered 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  vagaries  of 
different  parliaments  in  the  matter  of 
scales,  and  in  18G3  the  survey  was  begun 
again  on  more  systematic  lines.  Tlie  scales 
adopted  were  as  follow'S : — towns  over 
4,000  inliabitants,  l-500th,  and  parishes 
in  cultivated  and  populous  districts, 
1-2, 600th  of  the  linear  measurement ; 
counties,  6 inches  to  the  mile;  kingdom, 
1 inch  to  the  mile.  The  maps  are  ex- 
tremely accurate,  and  in  the  case  of 
towns  and  districts,  show  the  most 
minute  details.  Apart  from  their 
scientific  and  military  uses,  they  are  valu- 
able for  railway  and  road  construction 
and  for  various  land  improvements. 

O’RELL,  MAX.  See  Alax  O'Rell. 

ORES.  In  nature  very  few  metals  are 
found  in  a pure  state,  and  then  only  in 
Email  quantities.  They  are  generally 
combined  with  other  chemical  elements. 
These  compounds  of  the  metals — oxides, 
carbonates,  silicates,  sulphides,  etc.,  are 
known  as  ores,  and  are  the  sources  from 
which  the  metals  are  derived.  They 
occasionally  occur  in  layers  between  the 
various^  rock  strata,  but  more  frequently 
as  ” veins  ” or  “ lodes,”  filling  fissures  in 
the  masses  of  rock,  where  it  is  supposed 
the  metallic  matter  has  been  deposited  by 
the  infiltration  of  water  containing  the 
salts  of  the  metal  in  solution.  In  the 
banket  ” reefs  of  tiie  Transvaal  and  in 
other  porous  rocks,  the  ore  is  found 
distributed  fairly  evenly  throughout  the 
whole  rocky  mass,  and  has  probably 
originated  from  the  deposits  from  per- 


colating water.  The  heavier  ores  are 
occasionally  found  in  alluvial  deposits  or 
“ placers,”  having  been  deposited  by 
running  water  which  has  conveyed  the 
lighter  substances  to  a greater  distance. 

ORES'TES,  a hero  of  Greek  tragedy,  who 
slew  his  mother  Clytemnestra  for  the 
cruel  murder  of  his  father  Atramemnon. 
Pursued  by  the  avenging  Furies,  he  fled 
to  Athems,  where,  aided  by  Apollo,  he  was 
purged  of  his  crime.  His  sister  Electra 
married  Pylades,  the  faithful  friend  of 
Orestes. 

ORGAN.  Tlie  principal  parts  of  this 
musical  instrument  are  (1)  a wind-chest, 
in  which  air  is  compressed  by  means  of 
bellows  worked  by  manual  labour, 
hydraulic  power,  an  oil  or  n.-.s  engine,  or 
an  electric  motor:  (2;  pij  ■ ' of  varying 
length,  in  which  the  musical  notes  are 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  columns  of 
air  ; (3)  a number  of  tubes  and  oiiser 
mechanical  contrivances  for  conveying  air 
from  the  wind-chest  to  any  particular 
pipe ; and  (4)  tlie  key-board,  each  key  of 
which  controls  a valve  which  opens  or 
closes  the  air  passage  connecting  a jiipc 
or  set  of  pipes  with  the  wind-chest.  The 
largest  instruments,  such  as  the  one  in  tlie 
Sydney  Towu  Hall,  that  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  London,  and  the  organs  of  Kotre 
Dame  and  St.  Sulpice.  Paris,  have  as  nmny 
as  five  wind-chests  and  key-boards,  e eh 
combination  of  a wind-ches-t  with  its  key- 
board representing  a distinct  ore.n. 
Thus  we  have  the  great  organ,  a very 
powerful  instrument;  a smaller  df  ir- 
organ ; the  su'ell-organ.  enclosed  in  a c;i.':e 
wiiich  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  the  will 
of  the  performer,  and  thus  j-.roduce  effects 
of  light  and  sliado  hi  the  fulm  '-j  of  tone  ; 
the  solo-orga7i  ; and  the  pidal-ori.ini.  the 
key-board  of  which  is  manipulated  b3'  the 
feet. 

ORGIES,  originally  the  secret  rites 
observed  at  the  festivals  of  ccrt.iiu  j 
mythological  dcitic.s,  especially  Bacchus.  ' 
The  wiki  license  which  accompanied  many 
such  festivals  has  caused  the  word 
” orgic.s  ” to  be  applied  to  any  gathering 
marked  by  drunken  ilcbauchcry. 

ORIEL  WINDOW,  an  lipper-story 
window  with  two  or  more  sides,  which 
stands  out  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  leaving 
a recess  or  “ oriel  ” in  the  room  within. 
It  is  supported  by  brackets  or  corbels,  and 
such  windows  add  much  to  the  grace  of 
buildings  of  the  Elizabethan  tvpe.  The 
name  is  seldom  applied  to  windows  con- 
structed -on  the  ground  floor. 

ORIENTATION,  the  act  of  turning, 
when  engaged  in  religious  devotions, 
tow'ards  the  East.  Applied  to  churches, 
it  refers  to  constructing  them  so  that  an 
observer  directly  facing  the  chancel  looks 
eastwards.  This  architectural  detail, 
however,  is  by  no  means  universal. 

ORIFLAMME,  a royal  standard  of 
France,  so  called  because  tlie  staff  was 
covered  with  gold  and  the  outer  edge  of 
the  red  silk  of  which  the  flag  was  made 
was  cut  in  the  shape  of  flames.  It  was 
originally  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis.  Louis  YI.  (1108-1137),  as  protec- 
tor of  the  abbey,  adopted  it  os  his  standard, 
and  until  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  (1422- 
1461),  it  was  the  national  emblem  of 
France.  ” Mont-joie  and  St.  Denis  ” 
was  for  centuries  the  French  battle-cry. 

ORIGEN,  5.  at  Alexandria,  185,  d.  254 
A.D.,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Fathci-s 
of  the  Church,  was  the  son  of  a Christian 
martyr.  He  became  the  leading  lecturer 
in  Alexandria  on  Christianity.  His  ordi- 
nation as  a presbyter  by  the  bishops  of 
Jerusalem  and  Oasarea  during  his  visits 
to  Palestine,  led  to  friction  with  the  bisliop 
of  his  native  town,  and  ho  was  expelled 
from  Egypt.  For  twenty  yearn  ho  lived 
at  CDCsai'ea,,  where  liis  literary  and  tlico- 


I logical  lectures  were  lareely  atier.de d. 
He  died  at  Tyre  worn  out  by  :or‘ 
undergone  durins  He  Decian  perse':  5 1 j tju# 
He  was  a prolific  author  of  tLeologicr.i 
and  other  works,  among  which  was^  his 
famous  “ Hexapla  ” f which  see). 

ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES,  tee  Lartrinism. 

ORINOCO,  THE,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  South  America,  rises  in  the  .Sierra  del 
Parima  in  Venezuela,  and  after  a circuitous 
course  of  1,500  miles  through  maguiilcenc 
tropical  forests  and  extensive  ll.inos, 
flows,  by  means  of  several  cl.annels,  ir.tv 
the  Atlantic.  A natural  canal,  the 
Cas.siquiare,  joins  it  to  the  Rio  Xegi:'. 
a tributary  of  the  Amazon.  Nume!"  .s 
afiluents  make  the  volume  of  w.itcr  i:i  ini-j 
river  enormous,  and  for  nearly  La.:  its 
course  its  width  is  over  throe 
while  during  floods  the  width  even 
places  far  from  the  sea  Ls  often  1 ' • mi.i  -. 
Navigation  begins  below  the  fine  c.ULir.u  c 
of  Atures.  900  miles  from  ilie  sea. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  THE  a i.Toup  of 
islands  off  the  north  coast  of  Scot!..'  d, 
twenty-eight  of  winch  are  inli;-''ited,  t .e 
largest  being  Pomona  or  ilaiul  vd.  Hoy 
and  Sanday.  For  many  centurii's  UiCy  were 
held  by  tlie  Norsemen  and  their  de^-enu- 
ant.s,  but  Denmark,  in  1590.  ceded  them  to 
James  III.  of  fccotl  .nd.  The  Islands  are 
neither  beautiful  nor  fertile,  but  great 
improvements  li  sve  been  made  in  the  l:.-b 
fifty  years  in  agriculture  a:  d the  breeding 
of  horses,  shr.jn  .u.  1 ...ttlo.  Kirkw,;.;, 
the  capital,  is  tlie  c.-iitrc  ot  a ..d  n:.  ■. 
herring  fishery ; i-.>puRtu<''.  i.\-s  t: 
30,000,  and  d^'rcaoing,  .Kn^-rJing  to  luc 
census  nf  I'.Kil. 

ORLANDO  FUEIOSO,  ” i 'rlmido  mud.” 
the  nniue  of  an  < pic  jioom  by  the  .:ic.,t 
Italian  writer,  Ano.-to,  prod.;  i-d  in  ti.c 
IGtli  century.  L d.  ais  wit’i  the  deads  of 
the  famous  knights  of  the  court  of 
Charlcinacue. 

ORLEANS,  a city  .and  importitnt  railway 
junction  on  the  Loire.  France.  It  lies  in 
the  centre  of  a fertile  plain,  and  has 
figured  I'romiiicutly  in  history.  The  Huns 
besieged  it  in  451  ; tlic  English  invested 
the  town  in  1130,  but  f.ailcd  to  preYeuc 
Jeanne  d’Arc  from  bringing  effectual 
relief.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
in  1870,  it  was  the  scene  of  important 
operations.  Its  industries  are  incon- 
siderable, but  its  traiLsit  trade  by  rail, 
road,  ami  canal  is  very  large  ; population 
I nearly  70,000. 

ORLEANISTS.  the  name  given  to  the 
adherents  of  the  lloii.-e  of  ifideans,  one  of 
tlic  mcmlu'i's  of  wliioh,  Louis  Philippe, 
replaced  I'liarlcs  N.  on  tho  throne  of 
France,  as  a result  of  the  revolution  of 
1830.  A revolution  in  1848  led  to  his 
abdication  and  flight.  His  grandson. 
Prince  Louis  Philippe  Robert,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  still  entertains  hopes  of  recovering 
the  French  crown.  In  1890  he  euieml 
Paris  and  ofl'ered  to  perform  his  term  of 
military  service  as  a Frenchman,  but  was 
forthwith  conducted  to  the  frontier.  In 
1896  he  married  an  Austrian  princes.s, 
and  receives  his  adherents  chiefly  at 
Brussels. 

ORMOLU,  nn  allo.v  of  cooper  and  zino 
closely  resembling  gold  in  colour  ami 
appearance.  In  France  the  term  or  main 
is  applied  to  a paste  composed  of  gold  and 
merenrv  used  for  gildine. 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS,  a small  aquatic 
quadruped  foinul  in  parts  of  Anstrali.'* 
and  Tasmania,  wlicro  it  burrows  in  river 
banks.  It  has  a soft  thick  fur  of  a dark- 
brown  colour,  a beavcr-liUc  tail,  a broad 
flat  bill  like  a.  duck,  webbed  feet,  tho  hind 
ones  pos.scssing  palms  like  tlio  molo  and 
spill's  like  the  gamc-cock,  pouched  cheeks 
like  tho  squirrel,  and  four  horny  tooth 
with  which  it  chews  the  worms  andwator- 
iusccta  that  form  its  chief  food.  Th" 
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youn^  are  hatched  from  eggs,  two  in 
number,  and  afterwards  suckled.  The 
animal  is  very  timid,  and  when  full  grown 
measures  about  18  inches  in  length. 
Mallangong  (the  native  name),  duck-mole, 
platypus,  water-mole,  duck-bill,  are 
variant  names  for  the  composite  creature. 

ORPHEUS,  a legendary  poet  and 
musician  of  Greece,  famed  for  his  mastery 
of  the  lyre,  which  he  received  from  Apollo. 
Dionysius  (Bacchus)  chose  to  regard  him 
as  a dangerous  rival.  He  accompanied  the 
Argonauts  in  their  search  for  the  Golden 
Fleece.  He  also  descended  into  Hades  to 
recover  his  wife,  Eurydice,  and  by  his 
marvellous  music  obtained  her  release, 
only  to  lose  her  again  i through  disobeying 
the  injunctions  of  Pluto.  [See  Eurydice.'] 

ORRERY,  a mechanical  model  of  the 
Solar  System,  which  when  set  in  motion 
illustrates  approximately  the  movements 
of  the  planets  and  their  satellites.  It  was 
first  constructed  in  1715  at  the  expense  of 
Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  though 
popular  for  nearly  a century,  is  now 
regarded  as  a rather  superior  toy, 

ORRIS  ROOT,  the  dried  underground 
stem  of  a species  of  iris,  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  largely 
employed  in  medicine,  but  is  now  chiefly 
valued  for  its  perfume,  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  violets.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  preparation  of  various  tooth- 
powders. 

ORSmi,  FELICE,  COUNT  DI,  6.  1819, 
d.  1858  ; an  Italian  revolutionist,  a member 
of  the  society  of  Toung  Italy,  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Mazzini.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  several  abortive  attempts  at 
insurrection,  was  sentenced  to  the  galleys 
for  life  in  1844,  amnestied  2 years  later, 
and  condemned  to  deatli  in  1855,  but 
escaped  from  prison  early  in  the  follovdng 
year.  In  1858,  by  means  of  a bomb,  he 
attempted  to  assassinate  Napoleon  HI. 
and  the  Empress  Eug6nie  as  they  were 
leaving  the  opera.  He  was  condemned  to 
death  and  executed. 

ORTON,  ARTHUR.  See  TicTiborne  Trial. 

OSAKA,  an  important  city  and  open 
port  of  central  Japan.  During  the  last 
ten  years  its  trade  has  increased  enor- 
mously, and  it  is  now  the  chief  centre  of 
the  tea  and  rice  trade  of  Japan.  It 
possesses  a fine  citadel  and  numerous 
canals;  population  exceeds  800,000. 

OSBORNE  HOUSE,  a building  in  the 
Italian  style  standing  in  beautiful  grounds 
on  the  crest  of  a gentle  slope  facing  the 
Solent,  about  one  mile  west  of  Cowes,  It 
was  bought  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1845,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  her  favourite  winter 
residence.  Here  she  died,  January  22nd, 
1901.  Edward  VII.,  in  1903,  presented 
it  as  a gift  to  the  nation,  stipulating  that 
it  should  be  used  as  a convalescent  home 
for  military  and  naval  officers.  The  rooms 
occupied  by  Queen  Victoria  are  preserved 
and  are  open  to  the  public.  At  Osborne, 
also,  has  been  established  a naval  school, 
at  which  all  cadets  receive  their  first 
training. 

OSCAR  II.,  5.  1829,  succeeded  his 
brother  in  1872  as  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  On  several  occasions  during  his 
reign  the  two  countries  have  been  on  the 
brink  of  civil  war,  peace  being  maintained 
only  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
kingr.  The  union  of  the  two  countries  was 
finally  dissolved  by  a commission  of  the 
two  parliaments  in  1905,  and  Oscar  II. 
now  governs  Sweden  only.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  in  literature,  has 
translated  poetical  works  into  Swedish, 
and  has  published  a volume  of  poems. 
His  “ Carl  XII.”  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  history. 

OSIER,  the  name  of  several  species  of 
willow.  In  England,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  France  they  are  often  planted  in 


damp,  alluvial  soils,  especially  on  or  near 
river-banks,  and  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  their  long,  tough  and  slender  branches, 
which  are  employed  in  basket  making. 
In  appearance  they  are  low  and  bushy 
with  no  pronounced  trunk:. 

OSIRIS,  the  chief  of  the  deities  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  who  probably  represented 
Light  and  embodied  all  good  agencies. 
After  conquering  Egypt,  he  was  killed  in 
a struggle  with  his  brother  Set,  who  was 
exactly  opposite  him  in  nature.  Osiris 
was  to  the  Egyptians,  above  all  things, 
the  beneficent  God  of  the  dead.  He 
appears  under  many  forms,  particularly 
as  the  Sun  and  the  Nile.  The  worship  of 
Osiris  continued  up  to  the  rise  of  Cffils- 
tianity. 

OSMAN  DI6NA,  5.  1836,  was  the  son  of 
a slave  dealer  of  mixed  Arab  and  Turkish 
descent.  He  followed  his  father’s  profes- 
sion in  the  Soudan,  and  helped  to  foment 
the  rebellion  of  the  Soudanese  against  the 
Egyptian  government  in  1881.  He  had 
great  influence  with  the  tribes  and  became 
the  principal  adviser  and  military  com- 
mander of  the  Mahdi.  He  made  two 
unsuccessful  attacks  on  Suakim,  1883 
and  1888.  After  the  Mahdi’s  death  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  influence,  andshortly 
after  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  in  1898,  a 
body  identified  as  his  was  found  in  the  bush. 

OSMAN  I.,  5.  in  Bithynia,  1259,  d.  1326  ; 
the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
1299,  with  a band  of  Tartars,  he  forced 
the  passes  of  the  mountains  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor,  and,  reinforced  by 
robbers,  escaped  slaves,  and  prisoners, 
wrested  several  provinces  from  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire.  The  territory 
thus  acquired  formed  the  nucleus  upon 
which  his  successors  built  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  in  the  course  of  a couple  of 
centuries  made  themselves  tlie  first 
military  power  of  Europe. 

OSTEiro,  a busy  port  and  w'atering 
place  of  Belgium.  Its  sea-wall,  3 miles 
long,  makes  a fine  promenade,  and  the 
town  contains  ample  accommodation  for 
the  20,000  summer  visitors  wffio  seek 
Ostend  for  health  and  pleasure.  It  has 
a considerable  fishing  trade,  and  exports 
dairy-produce,  rabbite  and  oysters.  From 
1601  to  1604  it  held  out  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  great  struggle  for  Dutch 
independence ; population  about  20,000. 

OSTRACISM,  a method  employed  by 
the  ancient  Athenians  of  banishing 
citizens  whose  influence  was  considered 
prejudicial  to  the  State.  The  right  of 
pronouncing  sentence  of  banishment  was 
vested  in  the  people,  who,  if  there  was 
a general  desire  expressed  to  exercise 
this  right,  deposited  on  a fixed  day, 
in  a sort  of  polling-station,  a small 
earthen  tablet  called  an  ostraJeon,  on 
which  was  written  the  name  of  the 
individual  that  each  voter  considered 
deserving  of  banishment.  Six  thousand 
votes  were  necessary  to  drive  a man  into 
exile,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  of  Greek 
leaders  underwent  this  punishment.  No 
forfeiture  of  property  or  civil  rights  was 
entailed,  and  after  five  or  ten  years  the 
exiles  were  allowed  to  return.  Ostracism 
effectually  checked  the  centralisation  of 
power  in  one  individual. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS.  England’s  chief 
source  of  supply  in  these  feathers  is 
South  Africa,  where,  since  1867,  the  ostrich 
has  been  domesticated  and  is  reared  on 
farms  specially  devoted  to  the  industry. 
Such  famis  also  exist  in  Algeria,  Egypt, 
Australia  and  California.  The  valuable 
white  feathers  with  their  graceful  droop 
are  obtained  fi’om  the  wings  of  the  male 
bird,  the  feathers  from  the  female  being 
spotted  and  inferior  in  quality.  Clipping 
begins  vriieii  the  birds  are  about  nine 
months  old,  and  is  repeated  every  eight 


months,  twenty  to  forty  feathers  being 
taken  from  each  bird  at  a time.  The 
plumes  are  most  perfect  in  birds  three 
years  old.  They  are  sold  by  the  pound, 
the  price  varying  from  303.  to  £40. 

OSTROGOTHS.  See  Goths. 

OSWALD,  SAII7T,  king  of  Northumbria, 
025  to  642.  During  his  reign  he  estab- 
lished Christianity  in  his  kingdom,  and 
laboured  with  the  help  of  Saint  Aidan  to 
raise  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  He 
fell  in  battle  against  Penda,'  King  of 
Mercia,  the  champion  of  the  pagan  element 
in  England. 

OTAHSITE,  same  as  ToMti.,  which  see. 

OTAGO,  a large  province  occupying  the 
southernmost  portion  of  South  Island, 
New  Zealand.  The  name  still  exists, 
although  the  provincial  system  was 
abolished  in  1S7G.  It  was  first  colonised, 
chiefly  by  Scotsmen,  in  1848.  The  greater 
part  of  the  province  is  mountainous,  but 
in  the  east  and  south  are  many  fertile 
plains  _ and  valleys.  Rich  gold  fields 
extending  over  two  and  a half  million  acres 
exist,  coal  is  abundant,  and  the  output  of 
wheat  and  oats  is  yearly  increasing. 
Dunedin,  the  capital,  is* the  chief  port. 

OTIiELLO,  one  of  Shakespeare’s  great 
tragedies,  named  from  its  chief  character, 
a Moor  of  high  spirit  and  generous  nature 
in  the  military  service  of  Venice. 

OTTAWA,  (1)  a large  and  important 
tributary  of  the  St.  LavTence  which  flows 
through  valuable  timber  forests,  and  after 
a course  of  about  700  miles  enters  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  two  channels  that  enclose 
the  island  on  which  stands  Montreal. 
(2)  a very  progressive  town  on  the  above 
river,  and  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  has  an  enormous  timber 
trade,  the  logs  being  brought  down  by  the 
Ottawa  and  its  tributaries.  The  Chaudiere 
Fails  supply  the  motive  power  for  numer 
ous  saw,  flour  and  paper  mills  that  line  the 
river  banks.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way passes  through  the  city,  and  so  does 
the  Rideau  Canal,  which  joins  the  Ottawa 
River  to  Lake  Ontario ; population  over 
60,000. 

OTTER,  an  aquatic  fish-feeding  mammal 
found  in  many  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Its  feet  are  webbed  and  it  is  an  expert 
swimmer  and  diver.  The  thick,  soft  fur 
is  highly  prized,  but  the  English  species  is 
chiefly  hunted  for  the  sport  it  affords. 

OTTERBURN,  a village  at  tbe  foot  of 
the  Cheviot  Hills  in  Northumberland. 
Here,  in  1388,  an  English  army  under 
Harry  Hotspur  was  defeated  by  a much 
smaller  Scottish  force  under  the  Earl  of 
Douglas.  Accounts  of  the  battle  are 
given  in  Froissart’s  “Chronicles,"  the 
Scotch  ballad  “ Otterburn  ’’  and  the 
English  ballad  of  “ Chevy  Chase.’’ 

OTTO,  or  ATTAR,  OF  ROSES,  a volatile 
aromatic  oil  prepared  from  the  petals  of 
various  species  of  roses,  particularly  the 
damask  and  the  musk  rose.  Roses  are 
especially  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  North  India,  Persia 
and  Syria.  Otto  is  obtained  by  distilling 
rose  leaves  which  have  first  been  well 
mixed  with  water.  Over  3,000  lbs.  of 
petals  are  required  to  prepare  1 lb.  of  otto. 
Alone,  it  has  too  powerffil  an  odour  to  be 
pleasant,  and  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  perfumes,  o^  soaps, 
and  of  dentifrices.  Otto  varies  in  price 
from  25s.  to  40s.  per  ounce. 

OTTOMANS,  the  name  given  to  the 
Turks  inhabiting  the  territories  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  Turks 
are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  in  the  6th  century 
A.D.  they  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Irtish. 
In  the  11th  century  a powerful  Turkish 
empire,  including  Persia,  Media  and  Syria 
was  founded  in  Western  Asia.  In  1299, 
on  the  fall  of  this  empire,  a Turkish 
chieftain,  named  Othman  or  Osman 
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descended,  with  his  tribe,  on  the  west  of 
Asia  Minor,  wrested  several  provinces 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Eomans, 
and  founded  a sultanate  which  later 
developed  into  the  Ottoman  Empire,  so 
called  from  its  first  founder.  The  Otto- 
mans invaded  Europe  in  1355,  conquered 
Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Servia,  captured 
Adrianople  and  fixed  there  their  capital, 
and  cut  off  the  Eastern  Empire  from  the 
west  of  Europe  by  a broad  band  of  con- 
quered territory.  Constantinople  fell 
before  them  in  1453,  and  has  been  ever 
since  the  centre  of  the  0 ttoman  government. 
Under  Suliman  I.  (1502-1556),  the  Otto- 
mans reached  the  height  of  their  power. 
Belgrade,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  West, 
fell  to  him,  Bhodes  was  captured,  Buda  in 
Hungary  taken,  Persia  subdued,  and  the 
finest  islands  of  the  Archipelago  wrested 
from  the  Venetians.  After  hLs  death, 
luxury,  vice  and  official  corruption  crept 
in,  and  little  now  remains  in  Europe  of 
a power  that  once  threatened  to  over- 
whelm Christendom. 

OUDENARDE,  a small  town  of  East 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  Belgium.  Here, 
in  1708,  the  French  under  Marshal  Villars 
were  defeated  by  an  allied  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene. 

OUDH,  a province  of  British  India 
enclosed  by  Nepal  and  the  North-West 
Provinces.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
gently  sloping,  fertile  plain,  watered  by 
the  Ganges,  Gumti,  Gogra  and  Ilapti 
Bivers.  It  was  under  Mogul  rule  fi'om 
1194  to  1819,  when  the  Vizier  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  Its  annexation  by  Britain 
in  1856  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Mutiny, 
the  Oudh  sepoys  turning  against  Britain 
almost  to  a man.  It  is  administered  by 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North-West 
Provinces.  Wheat,  barley,  rice,  indigo, 
|ind  opium  are  its  chief  products.  Oapi- 
ital,  Lucknow.  Area,  23,966  square 
miles;  population  about  13,000,000. 

OUIDA,  pseudonymn  of  Louise  de  la 
Bamde,  a popular  English  novelist,  b.  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1840.  Among  the 
best  of  her  numerous  books  are  “ Strath- 
more,*’ *’  Under  Tw'o  Flags,”  “ Puck,” 
and  “ Moths  ” ; d.  1908. 

OUTRAM,  SIR  JAMES,  b.  1803,  d.  1863, 
a distinguished  English  general.  Entering 
the  army  of  the  East  India  Company  iu 
1819  as  a cadet,  he  early  showed  gi'eat 
ability.  He  took  part  iu  the  Afghan  War, 
1839,  and  in  disguise  rode  in  eight  days 
from  Hhelat,  through  the  enemy’s  country, 
to  Karachi,  a distance  of  355  miles.  In 
1843  he  successfully  held  Haiderabad  iu 
Sind  against  8,000  Beluchis.  In  1857  he 
led  a brilliantly  successful  expedition 
against  Persia  to  prevent  the  occupation 
of  Herat  by  that  country.  During  the 
Mutiny  he  aided  General  Havelock  in 
relieving  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  and 
gallantly  held  it  against  overwhelming  odds 
till  it  was  finally  relieved  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  His  tact  on  various  missions, 
his  chivalrous  spirit  in  serving  under 
Havelock,  his  junior  officer,  his  skill  as  an 
administrator,  and  his  fearless  denuncia- 
tion of  official  venality  entitle  him  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

OUTRIGGER.  1.  An  iron  bracket  with 
a rowlock  at  the  extremity,  fixed  to  the 
Bide  of  a boat  in  order  to  increase  the 
leverage  of  the  oar  without  widening  the 
boat.  2.  A framework  projecting  from  the 
Bide  of  certain  sailing  boats  and  canoes  to 
prevent  the  vessel  from  heeling  over. 

OVATION,  a lesser  triumph  granted  to 
a Boman  general  whose  conquests  were 
not  deemed  worthy  of  the  regular  triumph. 
The  general,  crowned  with  a garland  of 
myrtle  instead  of  laurel,  and  preceded  by 
a band  of  flutes  iu  the  place  of  trumpeters, 


entered  the  city  on  foot.  Ttie  senate  took 
no  part  in  the  pirocession  to  the  Capirol, 
nor  was  the  general  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  his  army.  The  sacrifice 
ofi’ered  consisted  of  a sheep. 

OVERBECK,  FREDERICK  JOHANN, 
6.  at  Lubeck,  1789,  d.  1869,  a German 
painter  who,  with  four  fellow-artists, 
founded  a new  school  of  art  by  returning 
to  Scriptural  subjects  as  treated  by  Italian 
artists  previous  to  the  Renaissance. 
Though  scoffed  at  and  ignored  for  many 
years,  his  works  at  last  brought  him  into 
prominence.  His  frescoes  are  much 
admired,  notably  those  illustrating  the 
history  of  Joseph.  Of  his  oil-paintings, 
“ The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Art,” 
at  Frankfort,  and  “ Christ’s  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,”  at  Lubeck,  are  the  best 
known. 

OVEREURY,  SIR  THOMAS,  a knight 
of  considerable  culture  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Robert  Carr,  the  unworthy  favourite  of 
that  king.  Overbury  tried  to  dissuade 
Carr  from  his  avowed  intention  of  procuring 
a divorce  between  the  infamous  Countess 
of  Essex  and  her  husband,  and  then  marry- 
ing that  lady.  Overbury’s  action  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  Countess,  she  procured 
his  arrest,  and  with  the  connivance  of  Carr, 
now  her  husband,  had  him  poisoned  in 
prison.  In  the  resulting  trial,  the  in- 
famous pair  were  found  guilty,  but 
received  the  royal  pardon,  though  banished 
from  Court. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE,  the  route  to  India 
and  the  East  across  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  quickest  journey  is  made 
by  taking  train  from  Calais  to  Brindisi, 
whence  a steamer  leaves  for  Port  Said, 
where  the  Indian  steamer  may  be  joined. 
Another  favourite  route,  taking  about 
two  days  longer,  is  to  cross  France  by  rail 
from  Calais  to  Marseilles,  and  then  take 
the  boat  which  i)rocceds  direct  via  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  name  was  first  applied 
to  the  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  isuez 
(from  Alexandria  to  Suez)  before  the  canal 
was  cut. 

OVID,  (P.  Ovidius  Naso,)  5.  43  B.c.. 
d.  17  A.n.,  a great  Roman  poet,  who  wTote 
the  **  Metamorphoses  ” and  the  **  Fasti.” 
For  his  licentiousness  he  was  banished 
hy  Augustus  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  he  died. 

OWEN  GLENDOWER.  See  Glcndowtr. 

OWEN  MEREDITH,  the  nom-de-plume 
under  which  the  second  Earl  Lytton  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems.  His 
chief  productions  are  **  Clyteinnestra  and 
other  Poems  ” (1855),  “Lucile”  (1860), 
and  “King  Poppy”  (1875). 

OWEN,  ROBERT,  b.  at  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire,  1771,  d.  1858,  a zealous 
social  reformer.  Born  of  hmnble  parents, 
he  rose  by  industry  and  ability  to  be 
partner  iu  a cotton-mill  at  New  Lanark, 
the  other  partners  being,  like  himself, 
earnest  reformers.  All  but  5 per  cent  of 
the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  social 
improvement  of  the  employes.  After 
thirteen  years  he  severed  Ifis  connection 
with  this  undertaking,  and  began  setting 
up  social  communities  on  his  ovm  plans. 
Failure  and  loss  of  money  resulted.  In 
his  later  years  he  devoted  much  time  to 
spiritualism.  His  **  Book  of  the  New 
Moi'al  AVorld  ” insists  on  social  equalitv. 

OWEN,  SIR  RICHARD,  b.  at  I-ancaster, 
1804,  d.  1892,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  zoologists.  From  1830  to  1856 
he  was  engaged  in  producing  valuable 
descriptive  catalogues  of  the  Hunter 
Collections  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  iu  lecturing  on  (Comparative  Anatomy, 
From  1856  to  his  resignation  in  1883  he 
superintended  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment of  the  B)-itish  Museum.  His 
I)atieuce,  his  wonderful  knowledge  and 


the  wide  range  of  Ins  researches  put  him 
almost  on  He  same  level  with  Cuvier. 

OWL,  the  name  of  a group  of  nocturnal 
birds,  species  of  which  are  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  head  is 
large,  the  ears  often  provided  with  a kind 
of  lid,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  directed  to 
the  front,  have  irises  which  expand  under 
the  influence  of  light,  so  as  to*  reduce  the 
pupil  almost  to  a point  durine  the  day. 
The  English  variety.  He  barn-owl,  feeds  on 
insects  and  small  mammals,  such  as  mice. 
From  its  nocturnal  habits  and  its  uncanny 
screech.  He  owl  has  from  very  early  times 
been  regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  a 
bird  of  ill  omen. 

OXFORD  is  situated  between  the  rivers 
Isis  and  Cherwell,  near  He  point  where 
they  unite  to  form  the  Thames.  Its 
university  is  much  celebrated.  Parlia- 
ments were  frequently  held  here,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Civil  War 
it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Charles  I. 
Its  antique  buildings,  its  beautiful 
surroundings  and  its  numerous  historical 
associations,  make  this  one  of  He  most 
interesting  towns  in  the  world;  popula- 
tion 50,000.  For  “•  Oxford  University” 
refer  to  Index. 

OXFORD,  EARL  OF.  See  Barlrn. 

OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  THE.*  The 
name  of  a famous  religious  movement  in 
the  Church  of  England,  originatimr  or 
finding  its  main  support  in  the  University 
of  ( 'xford.  Among  its  chief  promoters 
were  Keble,  Newman,  and  Pusey.  These 
and  other  earnest  Churchmen  wrote  a 
series  of  Tracts,  from  1828  to  1811.  giving 
prominence  to  the  sacramental  system 
and  corporate  life  of  the  Church,  Hence 
the  movement  received  the  name  of 
Tractarianism.  The  last  tract  of  the 
series,  *’  Remarks  on  certain  passa^^es  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Ar-ticles,”  produced  a 
crisis,  which  led  eveutually,  1845,  to 
Newman  and  many  others  “going  over  to 
Rome,”  while  Dr.  Pusey  remained  as  He 
leader  of  tho  High  Church  party. 

OXYGEN,  a vndely-distributed,  gaseous 
element  wliich  eaters  largely  into  many 
compounds,  and  is  necessary  for  all 
animal  life.  It  was  first  isolated  from 
He  air  by  Priestley  in  1774.  The  com- 
mercial process  of  obtaining  oxygen 
follows  that  of  Priestley  in  principle. 
Barium  oxide  on  being  heated  to  a dull 
redness  extracts  oxygen  from  the  air.  On 
further  heating,  or  by  a reduction  of  tho 
gaseous  pressure,  this  additional  oxygen 
is  given  up  b}'  the  new  compound  and  can 
be  collected.  Oxugeu  is  odourless,  colour- 
less, a supporter  ot  combustiou  aud  of  life, 
and  combines  readily  with  other  elements 
and  compounds  to  form  new  compounds. 
The  latter  process  is  known  as  oxidation. 

OYAMA,  MARQUIS,  b.  1844.  chief 
commander  of  the  Japanese  army  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  As  Japanese 
military  atlachi  to  the  French  army 
during  the  war  of  1870  he  was  able 
to  observe  the  military  methods  aud 
organisation  of  two  European  powers,  and 
on  his  return  to  Japan  he  assisted  in 
reorganising  and  modernising  the  Japanese 
army.  He  was  employed  in  suppressing 
the  'Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877,  and  in  the 
Chino-Japanese  War  he  captured  Talien- 
wan.  Fort  Arthur,  and  Wei-hai-wei. 
Under  his  supreme  command  the  Japanese 
army  was  everywhere  successful  through- 
out tho  war  with  Russia.  Iu  1906  King 
Edward  conferred  up>ou  him  the  Briiish 
Order  of  Merit. 

OYSTER,  a marine,  bivalvuhrr  mollusc, 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 
Before  assuming  its  adult  form  it  moves 
freely  about.  Oysters  occupy  beds  varviu;; 
iu  depth  from  3 to  20  fathoms,  but  are  olion 
cultivated  in  shallow  ponds  of  braokisii 
water  near  the  sea-shore.  From  May  fo 
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September,  the  breeding  season,  _ English 
oysters  are  not  obtainable.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  each  oyster  produces  about 
400,000  eggs  annually,  of  which  only 
about  400  reach  maturity.  Unless  grown 
in  pure  water,  oysters  are  apt  to  contain 
germs  of  typhoid  fever.  The  beds  of 
Whitstable  in  England,  Marennes  in 
Erance,  and  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  United  States, 
produce  the  best-known  varieties. 

OZONE,  a form  of  oxygen  which  occurs 
in  small  quantities  in  pure  air  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  electrical  machines  when 
working.  Each  molecule  contains  3 
atoms,  while  molecules  of  oxygen  have 
but  2 atoms.  Hence  its  density  is  to 
that  of  oxygen  as  3:2.  It  has  greater 
oxidising  power  than  oxygen,  bleaches 
some  vegetable  colours,  and  possesses  a 
pungent  odour.  It  is  very  unstable  and 
decomposes  rapidly  into  oxygen.  Its 
deodorising  power  accounts  for  its  ab- 
sence in  the  air  of  crowded  towns. 

PAARDEBERG,  a small  place  on  the 
Modder  Hiver,  in  Orange  River  Colony, 
30  miles  south-east  of  Kimberley.  Here 
Cronje,  the  Boer  leader,  surrendered  to 
Lord  Roberts,  on  February  27,  1900,  with 
over  4000  men. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  THE,  separates 
America  from  Asia,  and  extends  south- 
ward from  Behring  Strait,  where  it 
narrows  to  a width  of  40  miles,  to  latitude 
40®  S.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  10,000  miles, 
greatest  depth  5,2G9  fathoms,  average 
depth  2,500  fathoms,  and  area  70  million 
square  miles,  Tlie  largest  islands  are 
found  along  the  western  shore,  and  include 
Japan,  Borneo,  the  Philippines  and  New 
Guinea.  Vast  numbers  of  small  islands 
of  coral  or  volcanic  origin  occupy  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  half  of 
this  ocean. 

PACTO  ■■  LTJS,  THE,  in  ancient  geography, 
was  a small  stream  in  Lydia,  Asia  Jlinor, 
tributary  to  the  Hermus.  From  its  mud 
and  sand  was  extracted  much  of  the  gold 
which  made  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia, 
proverbial  for  wealth.  The  river  is 
identical  with  the  modern  Sarabafc  in 
Anatolia. 

PADEREWSia,  IGNACE  JAN,  i.  in 

Poland,  1860  ; a celebrated  pianist.  He 
studied  at  Warsaw  and  Berlin,  but  made 
his  ddbut  at  Vienna,  in  1887.  He 
attributes  his  success  to  strenuous  and 
continual  practice. 

PADUA,  a city  of  Northern  Italy,  about 
23  miles  west  of  Venice.  It  was  of  great 
importance  in  Roman  times  and  during 
the  Gothic  occupation  of  Italy.  Its 
University,  founded  in  1238,  had  a Euro- 
pean reputation  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Silk 
fabrics  are  largely  manufactured,  and  its 
trade  in  grain,  wine  and  oil  is  extensive  ; 
population  94,000. 

PiEAN,  in  classical  mythology,  one  of 
the  names  of  Apollo,  as  the  healer  and 
deliverer  of  man.  From  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  word  in  hymns  to  Apollo, 
the  hymns  themselves  were  called  pecans, 
whether  they  were  hymns  of  prayer  or 
praistt ; but  the  latter  meaning  alone 
remains  now. 

PAGANINI,  NICOLO,  &.  at  Genoa,  1784, 
d.  1840,  a violinist  of  marvellous  skill. 
At  his  first  concert  in  1793,  when  only 
nine  years  old,  he  gave  proof  of  remarkable 
talent,  and  in  later  years  he  developed  a 
wonderful  power  of  execution. 

PAGE.  In  Feudal  times,  pages  v/ere 
boy.s  of  noble  birth  who  were  attached  to 
the  households  of  sovereigns,  noblemen, 
or  distinguished  knights,  and  there  acquired 
a training  in  courtesy  and  arms.  Usually 
they  were  the  personal  attendants  of  the 
ladies  of  the  household,  and  on  leaving 
boyhood,  became  esquires  and  finally 
knights.  The  system  died  out  towards 


the  end  of  the  15th  century,  but  such 
pages  are  still  employed  on  state  occasions 
at  many  European  Courts. 

PAGET,  SIR  JAMES,  &.  at  Yarmouth, 
1814,  d.  1899  ; a great  surgeon  of  the 
19th  century.  He  had  a hard  struggle  at 
first,  but  eventually  got  known  as  the  first 
physiologist  and  pathologist  in  England, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe.  The  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  great  reliance  on  liiin, 
and  ills  works  on  “ Sux'gical  Patholog.y  ” 
and  kindred  subjects  established  his 
fame. 

PAGODA,  a name  given  to  temples  in 
India,  China,  and  south-eastern  Asia 
generally.  Their  cl  lief  characteristic  is  th  e 
enormous  height  to  Which  they  rise,  some- 
times thirteen  stories  in  pyramidal  form 
resting  on  the  main  building. 

PAINE,  THOMAS,  b.  Norfolk,  1736, 
d.  1809,  a plausible  vniter  on  social  and 
religious  problems.  Emigrating  to  Amer- 
ica in  1774,  he  fought  under  Washington 
against  England,  and  by  his  vigorous 
writings  spurred  the  colonists  to  secure 
their  independence.  His  “ Rights  of 
Man,”  a defence  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  a reply  to  Burke’s  famous  essay,  was 
produced  by  him  in  1791,  while  on  a visit 
to  England.  The  pernicious  influence  of 
this  work  forced  him  to  flee  to  France  to 
escape  prosecution.  He  became  a member 
of  the  National  Convention,  but  was 
imprisoned  by  Robespien'e.  During 
confinement,  he  began  his  “ Age  of 
Reason,”  a work  v.hich  alienated  many  of 
his  friends.  Leaving  France  in  1802,  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  America. 

PillSLEY,  a maiiufactui’ing  and  shij)- 
building  town  of  Scotland  on  the  Cart,  near 
its  junction  with  tlie  Clyde,  about  7 miles 
south-west  of  Glasgow.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton-thread  Paisley  is  the 
principal  centre  among  the  industrial 
cities  of  the  world.  Shipbuilding,  owing 
to  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Cart, 
is  ijrogressing,  and  vessels  up  to  9,000  tons 
are  now  built  there;  population  83,000. 

PALATINE  (Lat.  palatinus,  “ belonging 
to  a palace.”).  The  use  of  the  word 
” palatine.”  as  applied  to  a count,  dates 
from  the  Roman  Emphe,  and  denoted  an 
officer  with  special  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities, In  England  the  “ counties 
palatine  ” were  Clieshire.  Durham,  and 
Lancashhe  ; the  first  two  by  prescription, 
or  immemorial  custom,  the  last-named  by 
creation  by  Edward  III,  The  Earl  of 
Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lancashire  had  full  “ jura 
regalia  ” in  their  respective  districts,  that 
is,  they  exercised  royal  rights  therein. 
The  duchy  of  Lancaster  has  still  its  own 
Chancellor,  in  whose  name  a chancery 
court  is  held. 

PALE,  THE  ENGLISH,  the  name  given 
to  that  portion  of  Ireland  under  the  actual 
government  of  the  English  from  the 
nominal  conque.st  of  Ireland  in  1170  to 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  in  1603. 
The  extent  of  the  Pale  varied  considerably 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  English  and  Irish,  but  the 
strip  of  coast-land  between  Dublin  and 
Wexford  was  the  part  most  firmly  held 
by  the  conquerors. 

PALERMO,  an  important  port  of  north- 
west Sicily,  and  the  administrative  centre 
of  the  island.  From  1071  to  1860  it  wms 
the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siciljn 
Silk  goods,  gloves  and  straw  hats  are 
manufactured,  and  fruit  and  agricultural 
produce  exported ; population  310,000. 

PALESTINE,  or  the  Holy  Land,  the 
birthplace  of  Christ,  and  the  scene  of 
most  of  the  events  of  Old  Testament 
history,  is  now  the  southern  portion  of 
Syria,  which  Is  itself  a part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Lying  between  31®  and  33°  21' 
N.,  Palestine  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the 


Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  merges 
into  the  Syrian  desert  without  any  clearly 
defined  boundary.  Turkish  misrule  and 
the  consequent  industrial  depression  have 
rendered  it  no  longer  “ a land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,”  but  the  slow  though 
pei-sistent  immigration  of  steady  hard- 
working Jews  in  recent  years,  a better 
irrigation  system,  and  unproved  agricul- 
tural methods,  promise  a revival  of  pro.s- 
perity.  Olive  oil,  maize,  oranges,  citrons 
and  a little  cotton  arc  exported.  A railway 
connects  the  port  of  Jaffa — the  ancient 
Joppa — with  the  capital,  Jerusalem. 
Area,  about  11,000  square  miles  ; popula- 
tion 700,000,  of  which  14  per  cent,  are  Jews 
and  80  per  cent.  Mohammedans. 

Conquered  in  332  B.C.  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Pale.stine  passed  on  his  death 
to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  and  later,  in 
63  B.C.,  to  Rome.  An  insurrection,  66-70 
A.D.,  was  crushed  by  Titus,  who  destroj  i-d 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  'Tlie  Saracens 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  636  A.D.,  the 
Seljuk  Turks  in  the  11th  century,  and  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  by  whom  it  has  since  been 
held,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  16th  centurv. 

PALESTRINA,  GIOVANNL  b.  152’4, 
d.  1594,  a well-known  Italian  composer 
of  sacreil  music.  Li  1502  he  was  engaged 
to  reform  the  existing  music  of  the 
Church,  which  had  been  severely  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Ti'ent.  To 
this  end  he  wrote  several  masses,  the 
finest  being  that  of  ” Pope  Marccllus,” 
and  by  a happy  combination  of  artistic 
and  sacred  fijeling  raised  church  music 
to  a hiuh  level. 

PALEY,  WILLIAM,  h.  at  Peterborough, 
1743,  d.  1805,  a celebrated  English  divine 
and  theological  writer.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  was  Senior  Wrangler  in 
1763,  and  for  many  years  lectured  on 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1776 
he  became  vicar  of  Appleby,  where  he 
produced  his  ” Evidences  of  Cliristianity,” 
a work  regarded  long  as  a most  conclusive 
defence  of  Christianity.  His  other  great 
works  were  his  “Horse  Paulinse”  and 
“ Natural  Theolo^.” 

PALI,  an  ancient  dialect  of  India, 
cm-rent  in  Northern  India  when  Buddhism 
arose.  I'he  Buddhist  sacred  books  were 
written  in  Pali,  as  well  as  treatises  on 
general  learning,  morals,  etc.  Many 
copies  of  these  have  been  obtained  in 
Cevlon.  Burma,  and  Siam. 

PALISSY,  BERNARD,  a famoms  Frendh 
potter  and  scientist  of  the  16th  century. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  glass- 
work,  he  travelled  thi’ough  France  and 
Germany,  supporting  himself  by  painting 
on  glass  and  land  surveying,  and  finally 
settled  down  with  the  determination  of 
discovering  the  secret  of  enamelling 
pottery.  In  this  he  succeeded  in  1557, 
after  sixteen  years  of  patient  and  expensive 
experiments,  which  frequently  brought 
him  to  the  .verge  of  ruin.  In  1572  he  was 
called  to  Paris  and  appointed  to  the 
management  of  a royal  pottery  there.  Im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille  in  1585  as  a 
Huguenot,  he  died  there  in  1589  at  a ripe 
old  age. 

PALLADIUM,  a great  wooden  image  of 
Pallas,  preserved  at  Troy,  on  which  it  was 
believed  the  safety  and  good  fortune  of 
the  city  depended.  It  was  stolen  by 
Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war.  Several 
ancient  cities,  including  Athens,  Argos  and 
Rome  claimed  to  have  acquired  posses.sion 
of  it.  Used  metaphorically,  the  word 
means  a protection ; thus,  “ trial  by  jury  ” 
is  said  to  be  the  “palladium”  of 
British  liberty. 

PALLAS,  or  ATHENE,  (which  see.) 

PALLIUM,  an  ecclesiastical  ornament 
of  white  wool  sent  by  the  Pope  to  arch- 
bishops on  their  application  as  a mark  of 
his  approyal  of  then'  appointment,  and  a 
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recogniUon  of  tlioir  authority  to  conse- 
crate bishops.  It  takes  the  form  of  a naiTow 
band  worn  round  the  shoulders,  with  two 
strips,  also  of  white  wool,  depending  from 
it,  one  down  the  breast  the  other  down 
the  back.  Black  crosses  are  worked  into 
the  material.  The  pallium  worn  by 
patriarchs  and  metropolitans  in  the  Greek 
Church  is  a scarf  whose  ends  reach  the 
ground. 

PALL  MALL,  a well-known  thoroughfare 
of  London,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
q)aillc-rn.aille,  a game  resembling  croquet, 
wliich  was  played  in  grounds  adjoining 
during  the  Stuart  period. 

PALM,  an  order  of  plants,  the  species 
of  w'hich  figure  largely  in  the  vegetation 
of  most  tropical  countries.  The  greater 
proportion  of  them  are  distinguished  by 
tall,  straight  and  slender  trunks  (without 
branches),  crowned  by  large  drooping 
leaves.  Nearly  all  of  them  yield  producte 
useful  to  man.  Dates,  cocoa-nuts,  sago, 
oil,  a kind  of  wine,  building  timber, 
materials  for  thatching,  basket  and  hat- 
making, and  a fibre  used  in  sail  and  rope 
making,  are  a few  of  the  commodities 
obtained  from  the  many  varieties  of  palms. 

PALMAS,  LAS,  an  important  port  and 
health  resort  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It 
stands  on  the  island  of  Great  Canary, 
has  a considerable  harbour,  and  is  a coaling 
station  and  port  of  call  for  the  Union-Castle 
Line,  Cochineal  and  fruit  are  exported ; 
population  45,000. 

PALMER,  EDWARD  HENRY,  6.  at 

Cambridge,  1840,  d.  1882  ; had  a marvel- 
lous gift  of  acquiring  languages.  Jtis 
proficiency  in  Oriental  languages  brought 
him  a fellowship  at  Cambridge  in  18G7,  and 
employment  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Eund  in  1808-70.  During  the  Egyptian 
troubles  of  1882  he  was  employed  by  tlic 
British  government  to  conciliate  the  tribes 
of  the  8inai  Peninsula,  and  here  he  was 
murdered. 

PALMER,  JOHN,  b.  1742,  d.  1818  ; the 
“ Howland  Bill  ” of  the  18Lh  century,  was 
at  first  a theatrical  manager  at  Bath  and 
Bristol.  In  1782  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  mail-coach,  i.c.,  a coach  primarily 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  though 
passengers  miglit  be  taken.  From  1784  to 
1703  he  was  tlie  autocrat  of  the  post-oHiee, 
introducing  reforms  inniuncrable  ; he  then 
received  a pension  of  £3000  a year,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  a grant  of 
£50,000. 

PALMER,  ROUNDELL.  See  Sclborne. 

PALMERSTON,  VISCOUNT,  5.  1784, 
d.  1865,  a dtstinguished  English  statesman. 
After  graduating  at  Cambridge,  he  entered 
Parliament  in  1807,  and  as  Secretary  for 
War  from  1809  to  1828  made  many 
judicious  reforms  and  showed  great 
business  capacity.  As  Foreign  Secretary 
under  Whig  Ministers  during  the  periods 
1830-4, 1835-41,  1840-51,  he  made  a great 
name  by  his  vigorous  conduct  of  affairs, 
especially  in  safe-guarding  the  interests  of 
Britons  abroad.  lie  succeeded  Lord 
Aberdeen  as  Prime  Minister  in  1855,  and 
carried  on  the  war  with  Ilussia  in  the 
Crimea  with  renewed  vigour  and  ultimate 
success.  Ho  was  chiefly  concerned  during 
his  parliamentary  career  with  England’s 
foreign  relations,  and  his  general  policy 
as  Premier  was,  during  his  later  years, 
acceptable  to  the  nation  in  general.' 

PALMISTRY,  the  art  which  claims  to 
tell  a person’s  future  and  past  by  study- 
ing the  lines  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
This  art  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  its 
practice  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  char- 
latans and  gipsies,  who  still  find  clients 
among  the  credulous  and  curious. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  the  Sunday  before 
Easter,  commemorates  Christ’s  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  palm  leaves 
^ere  strewn  in  His  p?th. 


PALMYRA,  EiC  Tadmor  of  the  Bible, 
is  a ruined  cii^-  lying  in  a small  oasis  about 
140  miles  north-east  of  Damascus,  in  the 
Syrian  desert.  It  was  fortified — perhaps 
founded — by  King  Solomon,  and  for  many 
years  guarded  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  against  the  desert  tribes. 
In  130  A..D.  it  fell  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Puome.  Palmyra  reached  its  liighest 
prosperity  under  Zenobia,  who,  in  206, 
asserted  her  independence  and  styled 
herself  “ Queen  of  the  East.”  By  this 
foolish  ambition  she  lost  both  her  kingdom 
and  her  liberty.  She  was  defeated  and 
brought  to  Home  by  theEmperor  Aurelian, 
v/ho  later,  in  273  A.D.,  reduced  the  city  to 
its  present  ruined  condition.  Palmyra  is 
still  a favourite  spot  for  the  labours  of 
arclneologists. 

PAMIR.  T^,  an  extemsive  table-land 
in  Central  Asia,  often  styled  ” the  roof  of 
the  world.”  It  is  the  most  lofty  plateau  ■ 
in  the  world,  its  average  lieight  exceeding  ‘ 
13,000  feet.  It  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  • 
Himalaya,  Thian-shan,  Kuen-Lun,  and 
Hindu-Kiish  systems.  In  summer,  a fesv 
wandering  Kirghiz  seek  its  scanty  pn-tures 
for  their  sheep.  Here,  in  1895,  a boundary 
was  fixed,  by  agreement  between  :;nglan'd 
and  Ilussia,  sojiarating  tlie  spheres  of 
political  infiueme  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

PAMPA.S,  THE,  extensive  treeless  plai’^s 
covered  with  grass  (c.M-ept  during  droi’.uiit ) 
in  Argentina,  Paraguay  anil  1 ruguay, 
South  America.  They  s)ipport  various  i 
Indian  tribes  and  meat  herds  of  wild  horse,s 
and  cattle.  TIm'sc  jila'iis  are  trradually  j 
being  turneil  into  eai tlc-ranchis  : and 
slieej)  rearing— cspeciallv  in  .Argentina — is 
increasing  rajiidly,  and  is  already  a 
profitable  indii.^iry. 

PAN,  in  Greek  in\  thology,  a rural  deity, 
the  protector  of  docks  an-1  herds,  ■niiil 
boasts,  fishes  and  bees.  He  is  repre.sontcd 
with  the  body  and  head  of  a man,  and  i 
with  a goat’s  liind-quartor.s,  horn.s  and  j 
beard,  llis  worship  si»read  fi'om  Arcadia  i 
through  the  other  Greek  iftates,  and  he! 
was  made  to  figure  in  the  war  of  the  Titans  i 
and  in  a musical  contest  with  Apollo.  ] 
Sudden  fear  wilhont  assignable  reason , 
was  attributed  to  his  inllucnce,  and  licncc 
called  qxiiiic.  He  was  credited  with  the 
invention  of  the  syrinx  or  Pan’s  jnpes. 

PAN'AMA,  a republic  which  includes 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  I’anaina  or  Darien, 
between  Central  and  Soutli  America.  It 
seceded  from  Colombia  in  October,  1903, 
and  w'as  immediately  recognised  b}*  the 
United  States.  Its  total  Icngtli  is  about 
480  miles,  and  a ridge  about  300  feet  high 
runs  through  it  parallel  to  the  coast. 

PANAMA  CANAL,  THE.  This  great 
undertaking  was  begun  in  1881,  under 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  after  only 
12  miles  out  of  54  bad  been  completed,  at 
the  enormous  cxiicnditnre  of  about  fifty 
million  pounds,  abandoned  in  1889.  The 
United  States  in  1902  negotiatcdunsucccss- 
fully  with  the  government  of  Colombia 
for  permission  to  resume  the  work.  The 
secession  of  Panama  in  1903  has  smoothed 
away  all  diUicnlties,  and  it  is  expected  that 
tlic  canal,  wliich  is  to  have  a dci^th  of 
30  feet,  will  bo  completed  in  ten  yeni-s. 
Forming  a short  cut  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Facilic  Oceans,  it  will  doubtless 
become  one  of  the  world’s  great  commer- 
cial highways. 

PANCRAS,  SAINT,  a Homan  youth  of 
noble  birth,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Hritaiu  as  a 
Clu-istian  during  tho  Diocletian  pei-socn- 
tion,  about  304  A.i).  He  lias  .since  been 
regarded  ns  the  patron  saint  of  children, 
PANDECTS  OF  JUSTINIAN,  a collection 
of  laws — contained  in  fifty  books — drawn 
from  tho  works  of  the  leading  Homan 
writers  ou  jurisprudence.  The  work  was 
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carried  out  bv  erV’'  cf  'Ije  Eir'  ^r't 
•Justinian,  in  the  mid  o '-l  . • *’.  ''.euriry 

I A.D.  By  an  imperial  decree  Uese  laws 
j were  put  in  force  to  the  annulment  of  all 
i previously  existing  Irovs  not  included  in 
; them. 

' PANDO'RA,theEveof  GreckmythologT. 
the  first  woman  on  earth,  v-i-  creat'rd  by 
' Zeus  to  punish  Promet'riei-.s  for 
the  divine  fire  from  h-  aven.  She  was 

■ loaded withgifts — i.e.  '-'i.err ning 

All  gifts” — i'V  the  ecus  a;  1 godde^'C-, 
and  sent  as  a wife  to  Pron  • :t'  i-:;. 

! pecting  treachery,  he  ref-'-eu  l,:r  sbo 

■ wedded  his  br^  ' - r Epinj*-  u-'ns.  T:  • 
l.afti^r.  overcome  i y ciul.  - -y.  ■ t-!->na.lc  . 
her  to  open  a box  piren  her  ' v ns,  when 
from  it  e.scaped  all  morPvl  IIB  to  over- 
spread the  c.irrh.  hope  ulone  rem  dr.ir.g. 

PANJANDRUM,  THE  GRAND,  li  r 
! invented  by  tlie  avtor-drnn.  .ti-r,  i r >te. 

■ and  used  by  him  in  a passage  of  r • .-te  ; 
‘ nonsense  which  he  :-et  a ts -t  to  f..e 
• actor,  Macklin,  who  v.  us  boa-Pn  g.  in  c 'lm- 

pru.y,  of  his  memory.  . r a : 
vouch.-afed  any  i-  f -.'i.'ition  la,-  to  tlo 
character’s  .aru  xv  I y t’  r ; o is 

ocor  -ioTiaiiy use  ihum.  : ■;;>ly f rim.  inAry 
Ea-rcrn  pot  ' n'  t-  - ,,:t  , v ■ o-,,’ 

PANKHURST.  i ’ r-.  ' ’ r.-v 

■q.-i-aor  of  t .Vat'  .’s  ■ . ■ . 

-’■i.u'oi.l  1 idi  • r . - I . t ■ • c-i . e 

Suffr-.eisr^  ; s-  ' t - ti  !•>.■  i 

i; -orisonn;'  ' t.  I.’-'',  n>r  '•  itb  ■'  c 

! I'T  U.u:  ’ ; T.  I r . y i ‘ 

I .Maiifiiest' r i ni.orsity.  ■.  , V ir  t rr.  •.■■r, 

and  8e.r<  t iry  of  be  W.  ^.  1 . f. 

! PANORAMA,  an  “ ll-ronnd  vi.  v.”  L 
the  luiine  apj.lii  1 t i pai:--  ■ > f •' v :'.de  1 

s--0!’C'S,  whicl,  are  -V-wIy  unrt>  ^ i 

ro  led  oi  po-i  o m . su  i’  ' t -f 

of  the  pi.t'.irO  .'ilv.  t!.  ’-i-  : ■ . . - r-',,.-. 

In  a (i  'rulin',  the  ..  in  , 

darkened  ro^'in  „Dd  vie\^s  1 • ] etun w 

through  a sn  ail  apiTture.  b.  . ose,  b.-tli 
sides  of  t*ie  nia'cri  fi  u^od  rn-  \ -nd 

by  ehii'iging  the  colour  of  t'.c  li_'it  t drown 
ou  the  inctnre  t“  c jiainti  I’s  iilei-d,  ■,  i 
a previously  .'.eserted  street  me.y  be  lU-  o 
to  appear  fall  of  life.  Tho  cyclorur  -i, 
wliich  in  its  ai'pcarancc  of  rcrJity  surq'ee-st  s 
all  previous  tonus  of  pano;  in.i.  is  .i  cmi- 
tinnons  picture  paint <'d  on  the  wall  o!  a 
circular  room,  and  viewed  from  a platform 
in  the  centre.  All  tlu^c  pr.nor -n  ; • 
views  are  disappearing  before  pieuircs 
of  the  biogr.aph  tvpe. 

PANTA'GRUEI.  the  hero  of  f esc  ond 
of  Habolais'  satires.  His  exp.o;;  -.  were  on 
a par  with  his  marvellous  origin  ana 
infancy.  Born  when  his  father  i > rgantua 
was  over  500  years  old,  lie  hail  to  bo 
fastened  in  his  cradle  with  iron  chains. 
His  tongue  w.as  largo  onongh  to  cover  an 
army,  and  ho  was  master  of  ail  earthly 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 

PANTOGRAPH,  a mcchauierd  device 
for  copying  exactly  the  main  outlines  of 
drawings  on  a reduced  or  cnlars  cd  scale. 
Enlargement  by  photognqiby  has  now 
rendorod  it  practicallv  oKsolotc. 

PANTHEISM.  Hofei- to  /noi.  r. 

PANTHE  ON,  THE.  a name  specially 
applied  to  a siilondid  temple  in  Homo, 
erected  about  25  fi.O.  and  dcdicaiod  to  . 4 
the  gods.  It  is  now  a Christian  I'l'.urcli 
known  asSania  .Maria  della  Hotunda.  The 
ranthcon  at  Baris,  w hose  dome  is  modelled 
on  that  of  St.  Botor’s,  Home,  was  begun 
in  1764.  It  served  both  as  a church  and 
burial  place  for  great  Fronohmon  till  1885, 
but  is  now  used  solely  as  a inansolonm. 

PANTOMIME,  originally  a dnmb-sbow 
actor,  thcti  a play  acted  in  dinnb-iiliow,  and 
now  a theatrical  displa.v  given  usually  at 
Christmas-time,  for  ehildren  and  laughter- 
loving  adults.  In  its  inosont  form  it 
consists  of  two  parts;  the  first,  a bmlesqnc 
of  a mirsery  tale  or  popular  fable,  in  w hich 
amusing  songs  and  dialogues  occur ; tlnj 
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second,  a harlequinade  in  which  figure  the 
clown,  the  pantaloon,  harlequin  and 
columbine. 

PAOLO  VERONESE.  See  Veronese. 

PAPAL  STATES,  territories  in  Italy, 
v^arying  in  extent  from  time  to  time,  which 
for  nearly  1,000  years  \vero  directly  under 
the  rule  of  the  Pope.  By  various  bequests, 
beginning  in  755  A.D,,  and  by  the  voluntary 
grants  of  many  nobles  in  Italy,  a temporal 
Papal  State  grew  up,  which  at  length  had 
an  area  of  over  17,000  square  miles,  with 
Rome  as  its  centre  of  government.  After 
the  Austro-Italian  war  of  1859  nearly 
two-tiiirds  of  this  area  was  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Rome  and  its  environs, 
how'ever,  were  preserved  for  the  Pope  by 
the  Prench  until  1870,  when  their  defeat  by 
the  Germans  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  their 
troops  from  Rome,  which  then  became  the 
seat  of  government  of  a united  Italy. 

PAPER.  In  the  manufacture  of  this 
well-known  commodity,  fibrous  substances 
are  used,  wdiich,  on  being  reduced  to  a pulp, 
still  retain  innumerable  filaments.  To 
meet  the  enormous  demands  of  the  press 
and  commerce  generally,  over  400  varieties 
of  woods  and  grasses  have  been  called  into 
requisition,  linen  and  cotton  rags  being 
now  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
very  best  writing  paper.  Nearly  200,000 
tons  of  Esparto  grass  from  Spain  and 
North  Africa,  and  over  two  million  pounds 
worth  of  wood-pulp — chiefly  from  Norway 
and  Sweden — are  imported  annually  into 
England.  Paper  to  the  value  of  4-J-  million 
pounds  per  year  is  imported  into  this 
country,  Holland  being  the  leading  source 
of  supply.  In  paper-making  by  hand  the 
materials  are  reduced  by  machinery  to 
a pulp,  which,  when  ready,  is  poured  into 
square  frames  with  fine  wke  bottoms, 
where  the  pulp  settles  in  a tlfin  sheet. 
When  sufficient  water  has  drained  off, 
this  sheet  is  removed,  pressed  between 
sheets  of  felt,  sized,  and,  if  necessary, 
glazed.  Of  the  paper  now  manufactured, 
about  99  per  cent,  is  machine-made. 

PAPIAS,  a Christian  writer  who  died 
about  162  A.D.  From  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  his  five  books  on  “ The 
Sayings  of  our  Lord,”  information  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  new  Testament 
has  been  gathered.  Among  other  state- 
ments he  mentions  Saint  Mark  as  writing 
from  Saint  Peter’s  dictation.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in 
Phrygia,  but  nothing  definite  is  known 
of  his  Life. 

PAPIER-MACHE,  a hard  substance  of 
woody  appearance  made  from  white  or 
brown  paper,  with  the  addition  of  other 
materials  to  vary  the  quality.  The 
ingredients  are  boiled  and  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  dough,  which  can  be  readily 
moulded,  and  serves  as  a good  substitute 
for  the  softer  kinds  of  wood.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  layers  of  coarsepaper  pasted 
together  to  form  trays,  etc.,  which  are 
usually  ornamented  with  mother-of-pearl 
or  painted  designs, 

PAPUA.  See  New  Guinea. 

PAPY'RUS,  a kind  of  rush  reaching 
sometimes  to  a height  of  10  feet,  found  in 
marshy  districts  of  Abyssinia,  Palestine 
and  Sicily.  In  Egypt,  where  it  is  now 
rare,  it  supplied  the  “ hieratica  ” used  for 
priestly  writing.  The  stems,  alter  the 
removal  of  the  outer  coat,  seem  to  have 
been  sliced  longitudinally,  woven  together 
by  hand,  moistened  with  Nile  water  to 
bring  out  the  gum  and  form  a united 
surface,  then  pressed  flat,  dried  and  finally 
smoothed,  tip  to  the  10th  century  A.D. 
Egypt  was  the  main  source  of  the  European 
paper  supply. 

PARABLE,  the  term  applied  specially 
to  a short  tale  or  story,  the  incidents  in 
which  are  intended  to  suggest  a moral 


or  spiritual  meaning.  The  Parable  of  the 
Sower,  Matt,  xiii,  3-8  and  18-23,  with 
its  close  parallel  explanation,  is  the  type 
and  key  of  this  kind  of  narrative,  and  the 
most  touching  of  all  parables  is  that  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  Luke  xv.  11-32. 

PARACHUTE,  a contrivance  attached 
to  a balloon,  by  means  of  which  the 
aeronaut  may  descend  in  safety  from  a 
great  height.  It  is  usually  made  of  silk, 
and  when  opened  out  resembles  a large 
umbrella.  A hole  at  the  top  prevents  the 
formation  of  a cushion  of  air  during  the 
descent,  and  thus  secures  steadiness, 

PARADISE,  a word  of  Persian  origin, 
meaning  a park.  Xenophon,  the  Greek 
historian,  introduced  the  w'ord  into  Europe, 
and  it  was  employed  by  the  Greek  trans- 
lators of  the  Old  Testament  to  represent 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  By  extension  it  w'as 
applied  to  any  abode  of  happiness, 
particularly  to  that  part  of  Hades  in 
which  the  saints  departed  are  at  rest  and 
in  peace.  Milton  in  Jiis  great  epic,  “ Pai'a- 
dise  Lost,”  often  uses  the  wmrd  in  its 
narrower  sense,  “ the  Garden  of  Eden  ” ; 
but  in  ‘‘  Paradise  Regained  ” the  w ord 
is  used  in  its  highest  sense. 

PARADOX,  literally,  that  which  is 
“ against  opinion,”  is  a statement  or 
proposition  contrary  to  commonly  received 
opinion.  It  also  means  a statement  tliat 
seems  on  the  surface  contrary  to  common 
sense,  but  in  reality  is  perfectly  true,  the 
words  being  used  in  a special  sense. 

PARAFFIN,  the  name  given  to  a white 
waxy  solid,  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar, 
wood-tar,  but  especially  crude  petroleum. 
It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and 
as  a lining  for  metal  tanks  containing  acids, 
for  most  of  which  it  has  no  affinity.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  liquid  products 
of  the  distillation  of  the  above-mentioned 
substances. 

PARAGUAY,  (1)  a republic  of  South 
America,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  Bolivia.  It  produces 
maize,  rice,  coffee  and  tobacco.  Extensive 
forests  yield  over  60  varieties  of  timber. 
Mat6,  a good  substitute  for  tea, 
consiuned  largely  in  South  America,  is 
obtained  from  shrubs  which  here  grow 
wild.  Great  herds  of  cattle  yield  consider- 
able quantities  of  hides  and  tallow, 
w'hich  are  exported.  Area.  145,000  square 
miles ; population,  636,000.  (2)  a river 

of  South  America,  rising  in  Brazil,  in 
which  country  lies  more  than  half  its 
course.  It  flows  southward  through 
Paraguay  and  from  Asuncion  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Parana  separates  Paraguay 
from  Argentina.  It  was  declared  open 
to  the  trade  of  all  nations  in  1852,  and  is 
of  great  commercial  value  to  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  Length,  about  1,600  miles. 

PARASITES.  (1)  In  botany  the  term 
is  used  for  plants  wffiich  attach  themselves 
to  another  plant  and  nourish  themselves 
upon  its  juices.  This  class  includes  many 
fungi.  The  mistletoe  grows  originally 
from  seed  and  becomes  gradually  para- 
sitical. The  parasites  which  produce 
ring-worm  and  thrush  are  examples  of 
vegetable  parasites  attacking  animals. 
(2)  In  zoology  the  term  is  applied  to 
animals  that  live  on,  and  at  the  expense 
of,  other  animals.  In  contrast  to  this, 
see  Commensalism. 

PARC.®,  the  name  for  three  sisters  in 
Greek  mythology,  to  whom  future  events 
were  known,  and  who  spun  out  man’s 
destiny  in  the  form  of  threads.  Clotho 
is  represented  as  working  the  distaff, 
Lachesis  as  drawdng  out  the  thread,  and 
Atropos  as  waiting  with  scissors  ready  to 
snip  it  off. 

PARIAHS,  natives  of  the  lowest  class 
in  India,  who  perform  the  most  menial 
offices.  The  name  is  also  applied  |o 


ownerless  mongrels  wljich  infest  many 
eastern  cities  and  act  as  scavengers. 

PARIS,  in  Homer’s  ” Iliad,”  was  the 
son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  Prophecy 
having  declared  that  he  would  cause  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  he  was  abandoned, 
soon  after  birth,  on  Mount  Ida.  He  was 
found  and  reared  by  a shepherd,  and  on 
growing  up  proved  a valiant  defender  of 
shepherds  and  their  flocks.  He  succeeded 
in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  his  son.  To  Paris  w as 
entrusted  by  Zeus  the  decision  as  to  which 
of  the  three  goddesses — Hera,  Athena, 
or  Aphrodite — was  the  fairest.  Having 
decided  in  favour  of  Aphrodite  (A’enus), 
she  assisted  him  in  abducting  Helen,  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta. 
The  Siege  of  Troy  was  the  attempt  of  the 
Greeks  to  regain  Helen  and  avenge  the 
wrong  to  Menelaus.  During  the  fighting 
Paris  died  from  a wound  given  by  one  of 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  Philoctctes. 

PARIS,  the  ca}nt;d  of  France  and  the 
second  city  in  Europe  in  point  of  popula- 
tion, stands  on  the  .Seine,  about  180  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  occnpie.s  both  banks  of 
the  river,  and  the  He  de  la  Citd,  an  island 
connected  by  five  bridges  with  the  main- 
land. Few  cities  equal  it  in  the  beauty 
of  its  broad  thorouglifan's  and  fine  public 
buildines,  and  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  great 
centrc.s  of  fashion,  literature  and  arts.  It 
has  considerable  mauufacturas  of  clothing, 
articles  of  pensonal  and  household  adorn- 
ment, watches,  clocks,  jewellery,  and 
gloves.  It  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
great  historic  movements  of  France,  and 
has  suffered  many  sieges,  the  chief  being 
that  from  September,  19, 1870,  to  January, 
28,  1871,  when,  after  undergoing  a heavy 
bombardment  and  terrible  privations,  the 
city  simrendered  to  the  Germans ; popula- 
tion exceeds  2.700.000. 

PARKER,  JOSEPH,  h.  1830.  d.  1902  ; 
a popular  and  influential  No.nconformist 
minister,  began  preaching  as  a youth. 
After  studying  at  University  Col'cge,  he 
became  a congregational  minister  at 
Banbury,  whence  he  migrated  to  Man- 
chester, and  afterwards  to  the  Poultry 
Chapel,  London,  which  was  replaced  by 
the  City  Temple.  Here  bis  originality  of 
thought  and  striking  language  attracted 
large  congregations. 

PARK,^  MUNGO,  6.  near  Selkirk,  1771, 
d.  1806,  an  intrepid  African  traveller. 
He  was  by  profession  a doctor,  and  led 
two  expeditions  with  the  object  of  tracing 
the  course  of  the  Niger.  In  the  first, 
1795-97,  he  reached  the  Niger  from  Senegal 
after  many  hardships,  and  traced  a small 
part  of  the  course.  In  the  second,  1805, 
he  again  reached  the  river,  but  of  the 
thirty-eight  Europeans  who  formed  the 
expedition  not  one  returned.  His  journal, 
which  he  had  with  great  forethought  sent 
back  to  Gambia  when  dangers  thickened, 
W'as  afterw'ards  published. 

PARKER,  MATTHEW,  b.  at  Norwich, 
1504,  d.  1575,  a famous  English  churchman 
and  writer.  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession, 
made  him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
this  difficult  position  he  filled  with  great 
wisdom  and  discretion  for  sixteen  years. 
The  thirty-nine  articles  were  revised  and 
the  Bishop’s  Bible  (a  revision  of  Cranmer’g 
translation)  produced  under  his  direction. 

PARKMAN,  FRMICIS,  b.  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  1823,  d.  1893,  a Canadian 
historian  of  high  reputation.  His  works 
include  “ Pioneers  of  France  in  tha 
New  World,”  “ The  Old  Rdgime  in 
Canada,”  and  “ Montcahn  and  Wolfe.’* 
He  lived  for  considerable  periods  among 
Indians,  studying  their  life  and  collecting 
historical  information. 

PARLIAMENT.  Refer  to  Index. 

PARLIAMENT,  THE  HOUSES  OP,  a 
palatial  structure  at  Westminster  built  in 
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the  Gothic  style  from  the  plans  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  It  uas  begun  in  1840  and 
finished  in  i857.  The  building  occupies 
8 acres  and  has  a facade  stretching  940  feet 
along  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  Three 
towers,  one  of  which  is  .340  feet  high,  add 
to  the  imposing  effect  of  the  palace. 
Besides  the  riehly  decorated  House  of  Lords 
and  the  less  ornamented  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  are  some  600  apartments 
within  its  walls. 

PARNASSUS,  a mountain  8,000  feet  high, 
in  Central  Greece,  nortti  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  In  Greek  mythology  it  is 
represented  as  the  abode  of  the  Muses.  On 
its  lower  slopes  was  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  near  the  summit  was  the  Castalian 
Spring,  the  drinking  of  whose  waters  was 
reputed  to  give  poetic  inspiration. 

PARNELL,  CHARIES  STUART,  6.  in 
Wicklow,  1840,  d.  1891,  a prominent  Irish 
politicia,n.  Entering  parliament  in  1875 
as  a Home  Ruler,  he  became  the  ruling 
spirit  of  a system  of  obstruction  to 
parliamentary  business  with  the  object  of 
forcing  a recognition  of  Irish  grievances. 
He  was  first  president  of  the  Land  League 
in  1879,  and  directed  its  counsels  with 
consummate  skill  and  sagacity,  doing  more 
than  any  other  man  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Home  Rule.  But  he  alienated  his 
Liberal  allies  in  Parliament  by  his  guilty 
connection  with  the  O’Shea  divorce 
case. 

PARODY,  an  imitation  of  a serious  poem 
or  prose  j)assage  which  follows  the  original 
in  structure  and  expression,  but  evokes 
laughter  by  the  subject  chosen  and  the 
way  in  v/hich  it  is  elaborated.  A witty 
and  tasteful  parody  demands  ability  of 
no  meair  order. 

PAROLE,  specifically,  is  a promise  given 
by  a prisoner  of  war  to  his  captors.  A 
prisoner  released  on  parole  agrees  to  keep 
within  defined  limits  and  not  to  attempt 
to  escape ; if  set  at  entire  liberty  he 
engages  to  return  to  his  captors  if  called 
upon  to  do  so  during  hostilities,  and  also 
to  refrain  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
the  war.  To  break  parole  is  deemed  a 
serious  breach  of  honour  by  both  friend 
and  foe. 

PAROS,  an  island  of  the  Cyclades  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  In  ancient  times 
its  now  deserted  quarries  supplied  the 
famous  Parian  marble  employed  in  the 
construction  of  sacred  buildings,  and  in 
the  statuary  of  Greece. 

PARQUETRY,  flooring  composed  of 
rectangular  blocks  of  wood  about  an  inch 
thick,  laid  so  as  to  form  a i,M?ometrical 
pattern.  It  is  cleaner  and  more  economical 
in  the  long  run  than  onliiuiry  llooring, 
but  expensive  at  the  outset. 

PARR,  OLD,  the  appellation  of  Thomas 
Parr,  a native  of  Shropshire,  who  died  in 
1635,  at  the  reputed  age  of  152.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

PARROTS,  the  name  of  a group  of  birds 
very  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  bill  is  large  and  powerful, 
the  upper  maxilla  being  much  arched 
and  overlapping  the  lower.  The  foot  has 
four  toes,  two  directed  forwards  and  two 
backwards,  an  arrangement  which  enables 
it  to  cling  and  climb.  Several  hundred 
species  exist,  the  best  known  being  the 
Gray  Parrot  of  West  Africa  and  the 
Green  Parrot  of  the  Orinoco  basin.  These 
birds  can  imitate  the  human  voice,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  are  capable  of  reasoning, 
PARRY,  SIR  WIIiLIAM,  h.  at  Batii, 
1790,  d.  1855,  a famous  Arctic  voyager. 
As  an  officer  of  tho  English  navy,  he 
commanded  three  expeditions  to  discover 
the  North-West  Passage,  reaching  113° 
46'  W.,  and  discovering  Barrow  Strait 
and  Melville  Island  ; lio  also  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  tho  Polo  in 


1827.  The  accounts  of  these  voyages  are 
extremely  interesting. 

PAR3EE3,  a people  of  Persian  origin 
now  confined  chiefly  to  the  province  of 
Bombay,  India,  They  are  the  descendants 
of  Zoroaster’s  fire-worshipping  disciples, 
v/ho  fled  frorh  ^lohammedan  persecution 
in  Persia  about  800  A.D.  The  moral  code 
of  Zoroaster  is  still  observed  by  the  Parsees, 
who  number  among  them  many  prosperous 
merchants,  and  are  much  respected  for 
their  probitv  and  high  moral  character. 

PARSONS,  HON.  CHAS.  ALGERNON, 
h.  1854  ; tho  inventor  of  the  marine  str-am 
turbine.  'J’he  Turbinia.  the  first  steam 
turbine  vessel,  was  launched  in  and 

already  a revolution  in  steam  f repulsion 
.seems  at  liand.  flee  Turbine  and  Turbine 
Enqincx. 

PAR'THENON,  a splendid  temple  at 
Athens,  begun  in  -150  n.C.,  under  t ie 
direction  of  the  great  artist.  I'hidias,  ami 
dedicated  to  the  goddi  At!"  ne.  Author- 
ities are  agreed  tlia.  in  beauty  of  do^'em 
and  in  sculptural  and  decorative  off  ts 
the  Parthenon  has  never  been  equ  filed. 
Its  present  ruinous  condition  is  due  partly 
to  the  lapse  of  time,  partly  to  tlie  h voc 
wrought  by  a slicll  fin  d by  the  Vci'o:;  .ns 
during  a siege  in  1687,  and* more  cspeci  Ily 
to  the  removal  of  its  a'  ■"ient  jiicces  of 
sculpture,  some  of  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  liluscum. 

PARTDIGTON,  DAME,  a 1:  dy  of 

Sidmouth,  the  lower  rooms  of  v hr;e  house 
were  fiooded  by  the  sea  during  .•  s**-.  ere 
storm  in  November,  1821.  'The  da. mo 
strove  heroically  to  conquer  the  llood  with 
a mop.  Sydney  Smith,  - kinc  on  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1832,  revived  tlie  story  to 
illustrate  the  futility  of  re.  ’ to  the 

national  movement  for  reform. 

PARTRIDGE,  a genus  of  1 i ds  . nmmon 
to  the  temperate  regions  of  tlie  ■ fid  Wor'd. 
Two  species  are  found  in  Britain,  t'  e 
common  partridge,  distinguished  by  i-^ 
sliort,  bhmt-tipiied  bill  mul  the  rod  strii  e 
which  takes  the  place  of  eyebrow,  and  tiic 
so-called  Cluernsey  partridge,  intrehu'd 
in  recent  times  from  Er.ince,  and  di.s- 
tinguishod  by  its  red  legs.  The  lh":i, 
especially  that  of  the  common  partridge, 
is  mui'li  esteemed,  Imt  in  Eugl.md  tlu  se 
birds  arc  reared  in  large  numbers  chielly 
for  the  sport  thc^  afford, 

PASCAL,  BLAISE,  b.  162:'.,  d.  IfiiVj, 
a famous  Erench  mathematician  and 
philosopher.  At  the  age  of  seYcntccn  ho 
produced  his  “ Treatise  on  Conic  Scctiotis,” 
a work  of  great  originality  and  genius, 
l^'rom  1655  to  his  death  he  lived  an  ascetic 
life  and  identified  himself  with  the  Port- 
Royalists.  His  “ Pcnsites,”  containing 
reilcctions  on  life  and  religion,  have  a great 
reputation  in  France. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS,  the  French  name  for 
the  Strait  of  Dover. 

PASQUINADE,  a lampoon,so  c.allcd  from 
a mutilated  statucin  Rome,  on  which,  nmil 
quite  recently,  lampooiiswcro  often  pasted. 
This  statue  had  been  dug  up  in  tho  Ifith 
century  opposite  tho  sliop  of  a witty 
Roman  barber,  and  by  popular  consent  his 
name,  Pnsquin,  was  applied  to  it  and 
afterwards  retained, 

PASSION-PLAY.  See  Oher-Ammeroau. 
PASSlflORE-EDWARDS.  S?oc  Eduards, 
Eassiiwrr. 

PASSOVER,  a,  groat  Jewish  festival 
which  commomoratos  the  exodus  of  tho 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  It  is  held  en  the 
evening  of  the  l-ltli  day  of  Abib.  or  Nisan, 
tho  first  mouth  of  tho  ecclesiastical 
year. 

PASSPORT.  f?ee  Cointucrcial  Dictionari/. 

PASTEL,  a.  kind  of  coloured  erayou 
made  of  ground  pipe-clay,  very  thin  gum- 
water.  and  the  required  colour,  and  used 
to  execute  drawings  ou  pai'or  or  parch- 
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The  drawings  themselves  .are  oiitii  va.ata 
pastels. 

PASTEUR.  LOUIS,  b.  ^^22.  ?.  1-  i, 
a famou-s  French  c.i'-mA:  a-  i " - t. 

His  research  work  in  organic  c ■ e-y 
led  to  his  appointment  prof. _,i-  .f 
chemistry  at  the  Sor^-  nr.e  i..  D 7.  I s 
studies  of  the  form*  : ration  of  liqniT-. 
successful  inev’tfiufi  .n  of  !-  .m  -c 
cholera  and  of  cattle  ngain-t  : T.thr  x, 
broirght  him  great  fame : '■q  ^ 
cover.-d  a moth-:  1 of  ir.  ’ 'h  n ■ ' fi  tI  q 
virus  of  ra'jid  anim-als  as  a fur  hy.irrv- 
p'iobia  iu  ra  n.  From  D-  ' I ’'  n 

he  w -rked  mainly  at  the  1 -timie 

in  i'ari.-. 
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PATENTS.  Refer  to  / :•. 

PATERSON,  WnXIAItl.  o.  1665.  d.  1719, 


a famous  Scotch  financier.  Lo  wn^s  ono 
of  thelirst  aireetorsof  thcBankof  En-  ’..nd, 
which  institution  was  founded  ehimly  by 
hLs  labours.  In  1695  be  embarked  on 
a scheme  for  colonising  the  isthmus  of 
Darien  with  Scottish  settlers.  The  .’usas- 
trons  failure  of  the  movement  env.sed 
widespread  ruin  amongst  Soot  i ish  spoeuka- 
tors.  He  received  a pension  from  govern, 
ment  in  George  I.’s  reign  to  compeitsate 
him  for  his  losses. 

PATMORE,  COVENTRY,  b.  1S:3.  d. 
1.896  ; one  of  tho  most  important  of  tlio 
jicets  of  second  rank  in  the  19th  eenturv. 
An  assistant  librarian  at  the  british 
Museum,  ho  b.ad  much  leisure  for  writing. 
“ Tamevion  Church  Tower."  " The  Angel 
in  the  House."  ami  the  " Vuknown  Eros." 
are  his  best  kmnvu  works. 

PATMOS,  0 small  mountainous  island 
belonging  to  Turkey,  in  tho  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Here,  according  to  tradition, 
St,  John  the  Apostle  lived  in  exile  about 
91  A.o.,  and  saw  the  visions  set  down 
iu  the  Book  of  Bovelation. 

PATNA,  aoity  of  Bengal,  India,  stretch- 
ing for  9 miles  along  tho  right  bank  ot  tho 
G anges.  It  istlieoontre  of  a rich  agricultural 
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district.  Here  the  produce  of  the  poppy 
is  prepared  as  opium,  and  sent  to  Calcutta 
lor  exportation  to  China ; population 
135,000. 

PATON,  SIR  NOEL,  &.  at  Dunfermline, 
1821,  d.  1901,  a British  painter  well  known 
for  his  tasteful  and  charming  treatment  of 
allegorical, religious  andlegendary  subjects. 
His  pictures  include  ‘ ‘ The  Pursuit  of 
Pleasure,”  “ Mors  Janua  Vitae,”  and 
“ The  Man  of  Sorrows.”  He  also  won 
fame  by  his  sculpture  and  poetry. 

PATRICIANS,  the  descendants  of  the 
Homan  “ patres,”  or  ” fathers  ” who 
founded  the  city.  For  long  the  patricians 
usurped  all  powers  and  privileges  in  the 
state,  but  at  length  the  ” plebs,”  or 
commons,  forced  the  patricians  to  admit 
them  to  at  least  a share  in  political  power. 
The  internal  history  of  Home  is  mainly  the 
story  of  the  struggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians. 

PATRICK,  SAINT,  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland,  The  events  of  his  life  are  lost 
in  legend.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born 
near  Dumbarton  in  373,  and  to  have  died 
near  Downpatrick  in  493.  He  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  by  Pope  Celestine,  arid 
sent  to  evangelise  the  Irish.  Saint 
Patrick’s  Day  is  the  17th  March,  the 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

PATROCLUS,  the  kinsman  and  great 
friend  of  Achilles,  accompanied  the  latter 
to  the  TVojan  War.  When  Achilles 
remained  inactive  in  his  tent,  nursing  his 
anger  against  Agamemnon,  Patroclus 
borrowed  his  armour,  and  rallied  the 
despairing  Greeks,  but  he  was  slain  by 
Hector.  The  news  of  his  friend’s  death 
roused  Achilles  again  to  action,  and  he 
soon  avenged  his  death  on  Hector. 

PATRON,  a protector  or  guardian.  In 
early  Homan  times,  when  the  people  were 
divided  into  patricians  and  plebeians,  and 
all  political  and  judicial  power  lay  with 
the  former,  every  plebeian  found  it  wise 
to  profess  attachment  to,  and  beg  the 
protection  of  a patrician.  Thus  a 
patrician,  as  'patron^  would  have  many 
plebeians  attached  to  him,  who  were  called 
his  clients,  and  so  the  use  of  the  word 
patron  to  express  one  who  guards  in  any 
way,  and  of  client  as  one  who  is  guarded, 
has  continued. 

PATTESOK,  JOHN  COLERIDGE,  h. 

1827,  d.  1871  ; was  admitted  to  Holy 
Orders  alter  a distinguished  career  at 
Oxford.  In  1855  he  sailed  with  Bishop 
belwyn  for  the  South  Seas,  and  in  18G1 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  He 
spent  a life  of  devoted  work  among  the 
natives,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved, 
but  he  was  murdered  on  one  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Islands  in  revenge,  it  is  thought,  for 
the  misdeeds  of  certain  white  kidnappers. 

PATTI,  ADELINA,  Baroness  Ceder- 
strom,  6.  at  Madrid,  1843,  of  Italian 
parents  ; a great  prima-donna,  was  trained 
in  America,  and  made  her  ddbut  in  New 
York  in  1859,  taking  the  world  by  storm. 
She  possesses  an  unusually  high,  clear, 
rich,  flexible  voice,  and  is  equally  success- 
ful in  rendering  the  most  difficult  opera 
music  and  the  simplest  ballad. 

PATTISON,  DOROTHY  WINDLOW,  5. 
at  Hauxwell,  Yorkshire,  1832,  d.  1878  ; 
a sister  of  Mark  Pattison,  known  as 
“ Sister  Dora,”  a noble  woman  who  spent 
her  life,  from  1865,  as  a hospital  nurse  at 
Walsall,  where  a monument,  erected  to 
her  memory  by  the  worlang  men  of  that 
town,  is  a witness  of  her  devoted  labours 
and  of  the  devotion  of  the  rough  men  and 
women  for  w4iom  she  spent  her  strength 
and  exercised  her  skill. 

PATTISON,  MARK,  &.  at  Hornby, 
Yorkshire.  1813,  d.  1884  ; a distinguished 
scholar.  He  became  a fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  1839,  and  rector,  1861. 
Hia  essays,  sermons,  and  other  literary 


works  were  marked  by  original  thought 
and  great  earncsriiess. 

PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE.  Few  characters 
in  Holy  Writ  are  so  well  knowm  to  us  as 
Saint  Paul.  The  story  of  his  travels 
alone,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  shows  how 
deep  must  have  been  the  convictions 
that  bore  him  onward.  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia  and  Greece  were  the  chief 
fields  of  his  missionary  labours,  but 
Home  was  the  goal  of  his  zealous  work 
for  Olrrist.  Thirteen  of  his  Epistles  ore 
extant  and  form  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. That  he  was  imprisoned  in  Home 
a second  time  in  the  year  66  A.D.  seems 
pretty  certain,  but  whether  he  sufiered 
martyrdom  there  or  not  is  reallv  unknown. 

PAWNBROKER.  Refer  to  'index. 

PAXTON,  SIR  JOSEPH,  b.  1803,  d.  1865, 
a famous  horticulturist,  who  rose  from  a 
very  humble  origin.  Beginning  as  a 
working  gardener,  he  obtained  employ- 
ment in  tlie  grounds  of  the  Royal  Loiii- 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  Be  then 
entered  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’.s  service, 
for  whom  be  entirely  replanned  the  lovely 
grounds  at  Chatsworth.  His  .suggestion 
of  a building  of  glass  and  iron  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  admirable 
way  he  carried  it  out,  set  the  seal  on  his 
lame,  and  procured  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

PEABODY,  GEORGE,  b.  1795,  d.  1869, 
an  American  merchant  who  devoti  1 him- 
self to  benefiting  mankind  by  means  of 
his  wealth  in  his  lifetime.  Besides  large 
benefactions  in  the  United  States,  he  gave 
altogether  no  less  a sum  than  £500,000  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  modern  dwellings 
for  the  poor  of  London,  to  bo  let  at  mode- 
rate rentals.  Queen  Victoria  wished  to 
make  him  a baronet,  but  he  declined  the 
honour.  The  “ Peabody  Buildings  ” are 
a well-known  feature  in  many  parts  of 
London. 

PEACOCI?,  a kind  of  game-bird  whose 
native  home  is  India,  but  which  has  long 
been  domesticated  in  most  European 
countries.  In  India,  large  flocks  of 
peacocks  are  common  in  the  lowlands, 
and  afford  good  sport.  The  beauty  of 
the  male  early  made  the  possession  of 
these  birds  an  object  of  desire,  and  we 
read  that  Solomon’s  ships  brought  him 
peacocks.  The  bird  was  not  known  much 
in  Europe  till  after  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander.  The  Romans  accounted  its 
flesh  a dainty,  and  it  continued  to  be  served 
up  at  banquets  through  the  Middle  Ages. 

PEAK,  THE,  a district  in  the  north- 
west of  Derbyshire,  generally  considered 
as  the  end  of  the  Pennine  chain  of  moun- 
tains or  hills  which  extend  southward  from 
the  Cheviots.  It  is  a wild  and  rugged 
region,  abounding  in  abrupt  lulls  and 
natural  caves  in  the  limestone.  The  Peak 
Cavern,  near  Castleton,  is  the  most  famous 
cavern,  but  several  more  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  Above  Castleton  is  Peveril  Castle, 
the  scene  of  Scott’s  well-known  novel. 

PEARL,  a round  body  found  inside  the 
shells  of  many  marine  animals.  A particle 
of  some  foreign  substance  having  found 
its  way  inside  the  shell,  the  inhabitant 
forthwith  surrounds  it  with  a layer  of  the 
lustrous  and  smooth  material  w^hieh  lines 
the  shell.  The  longer  this  process  goes  on, 
of  course,  the  larger  the  pearl  produced. 
The  largest  pearl  known  is  twm  inches  long 
and  four  round,  and  is  said  to  be  worth 
£50,000.  The  best  pearls  are  produced  by 
oysters,  but  those  from  mussels  are  also 
valuable.  The  most  valuable  pearl  fishery 
is  that  of  Ceylon  ; others  are  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  among  the  Sulu  Islands  and  off  New 
Guinea.  False  pearls  are  made  by  blowing 
a thin  globe  of  glass  and  filling  it  with 
a solution  of  ammonia  and  fish  scales. 
Mother-of-pearl,  or  nacre,  is  the  inner 


coaiing  of  shells.  II  L largely  used  for 
making  buttous,  fans,  and  little  boxes, 
and  for  inlaying. 

PEARSON,  CYRIL  ARTHUR,  h.  in  1866, 
the  founder  of  a series  of  periodicals, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  that  have  an 
enomious  circulation.  He  received  his 
business  education  in  the  “ Newnes  ” office 
as  sub-editor  of  Tit-BUs.  On  leaving 
Newnes  he  started  Pearson's  Wcckhi;  in 
1900  launched  the  Daily  Exprosi,  and  in 
1905  bought  the  SlandanL  giving  uj)  his 
interest  in  that  paper  in  1910. 

PEARSON,  JOHN  LOUGHBOROUGH, 
6.  1817,  d.  1897  ; a di-tiuguisiied  ecclesi- 
astical architect,  received  his  technical 
training  in  London.  He  de.signed  Truro 
Cathedral,  and  was  emrusted  with  the 
restoration  of  ranny  otlw-r  cathedrals, 
including  Lincoln.  I'etcrboro’  and  Canter- 
bury. be.sides  that  of  the  north  transept  of 
Westminster  Abb<;y.  Hi-.  <.cinesfic  archi- 
tecture w’ns  also  hiehiv  ar  proxed. 

PEARY  ROBERT  EDV/IN,  h.  in  Pennsyl- 
vnuia.  1855.  a diii  in  / :.,nu  ["  r'isieni  .\rctic 
l-'Aplorer.  Be  enter'  i t he  1 R av v in 
1881.  and  .soon  p;  i.'i-  vl  in.ii'^o  l v tl.e 
thoronchii'  ss  of  1 h v>"rk.  lie  has  been 
eiiga  'iMi  in  Areuc  e\i>li'r  a iou  almosc 
coiitiuuahy  frum  JS91  to  I'.iO'.i.  Al  h -t. 
all  his  ( Ibirt  - \\i  re  crown' d l^y  his  -\a  . ( -ot 
in  b'iu'j  t h<-  fir-:  i;o  r"s  1;  thcHorih  I'lile 
!'.\pril  cm.  BiU'.L.  B''  h.  d pro-,  ion-. v 
provod  1 hat  Gremlin'l  is  an  island.  Ini',  i:  g 
its  must  norll.erly  pol  l!  in  >1  17' .\'.  J>. 

He  has  wiiti'  U many  iut' n -ting  I'ooks  on 
Ids  Arctic  e.\jiei  icn'  is  . 

PEAT,  vegetable  snbstancfs  i>artly 
decomposed,  and  more  or  less  cori'pie-sc.d. 
It  is  formed  always  in  mni-t  situations, 
where  tlie  roots  of  mossrs  and  other 
moisture-loving  plants  becin  to  devay, 
while  the  uppermost  part  thro'v.s  up  fre^h 
.shoots,  so  that  what  was  once  only  a 
shallow  pool  becomes  a bog  many  feet 
tliick.  Feat-bogs  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  England,  are  more  common  in  Scotland, 
and  still  more  numerous  in  Ireland. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  com- 
press peat,  and  so  make  ir  commercially 
available  as  fuel,  but  no  satisfactory 
system  has  yet  been  produced.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  n.scd  as  fuel  by  the  peasants.  Chat 
Moss,  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  are  well  known. 

PE-CHI-LI,  GULF  OF,  a branch  of  the 
Yellow  Sea.  off  the  north  of  China,  about 
150  miles  wide.  It  is  silting  np  through 
the  great  mass  of  earth  brought  down  by 
the  Hoang-Ho.  kTiu-Chwang,  the  chief 
port  of  Manchuria,  is  near  its  northern 
corner.  It  is  entered  by  the  Strait  of 
Pe-chi-li,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  is 
Port  Arthur,  and  on  the  southern,  Wei- 
hai-Wei. 

PECULIAR  PEOPLE,  a sect  of  Christians 
who  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a doctor  in  cases  of  disease, 
relying  on  the  injunction  given  by  Saint 
James  about  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
the  elder’s  hands”.  They  have  their  ow  n 
form  of  service  and  ministers,  and  beheve 
that  they  are  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ. 
They  are  mostly  of  the  poorer  class. 

PEDOMETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  distances  walked.  It  is  some- 
times worked  by  the  movement  of  a heavy 
pendulum,  which  falls  wffien  it  is  shaken 
by  the  foot  striking  the  ground,  and  is 
restored  to  its  place  by  a spring,  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  foot.  But  in 
all  cases  it  simply  records  the  number  of 
steps  taken,  without  regard  to  the  length 
of  the  steps. 

PEEL,  SIR  ROBERT,  h.  1788,  d.  1850, 
a great  statesman  of  Queen  Victoria’s! 
reign,  was  the  son  of  the  Sir  Robert  Peel 
who  did  so  much  for  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. Educated  for  a political  life  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford,  h«  entered  parliament 
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In  ISOD,  aud  soon  prored  the  greatner?  ol 
liis  ability.  Bi-ed  a Tory,  lie  repeatedly 
was  forced  by  his  convictions  to  help  on 
progressive  measures  which  he  had  long 
resisted,  and  thus  the  name  of  “ turncoat,” 
BO  freely  applied  to  him,  had  some  show  of 
justification.  TTie  pa.ssago  of  the  “ Cath- 
olic Emancipation  Bill”  in  1829  damaged 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  bigoted  Tories, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846 
made  the  majority  of  his  party  absolutely 
irreconcilable.  From  that  time  there  was 
no  room  for  Peel  in  the  Tory  ranks,  and 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  political  life  in 
independent  support  of  the  Liberal 
Government.  His  earlier  services  in 
reducing  and  simplifying  the  import  duties 
on  many  articles  should  not  be  forgotten. 
To  him  belongs,  too,  the  credit  of  re- 
organising the  London  police,  and  intro- 
ducing the  present  splendid  system ; 
hence  the  names  of  ” I’eeler  ” and 
“ Bobby  ” were  applied  to  policemen. 
The  income-tax  was  also  first  imposed  liy 
him.  His  death  was  due  to  an  accident ; 
while  he  was  riding  near  Hyde  Park  his 
horse  stumbled  and  threw  him,  and  then 
fell  heavily  on  him,  inflicting  internal 
injuries  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

PEEP  O’DAY  BOYS,  lawless  bands  of 
Ulster  Presbyterians  who,  between  1780 
and  1705,  used  to  prowl  about  at  daylireak, 
searching  the  houses  of  their  Catholic 
enemies  for  arms  and  plunder.  They 
became  merged  later  in  the  various 
societies  of  “ Orangemen.” 

PEG  ASUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
winged  horse  which  s{)rang  from  the  blood 
of  the  Gorgon  Medusa  wlien  Perseus  slew 
her.  When  Bellerophon  was  preparing  to 
combat  the  Chimtera,  the  goddess  Athene 
showed  him  how  to  catch  Pegasus,  by 
whose  aid  he  overcame  that  fire-breathing 
monster.  Afterwards,  Bellerophon  tried 
to  make  his  way  to  heaven  upon  Pegasus, 
but  in  mid-air  the  steed  shook  him  oil, 
and  continued  its  way  alone. 

PEI-HO,  a river  of  Northern  China, 
having  Pekin  and  Tien-tsin  on  its  banks. 
It  rises  near  the  great  Wall  and  the 
Mongolian  border,  and  flows  in  a general 
south-easterly  direction  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-li.  Near  its  mouth  are  the  cele- 
brated Taku  forts,  by  means  of  which  the 
Chinese  thought  in  1860  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  **  barbarians  ” to  their 
sacred  city  of  Peking.  Length  about 
350  miles. 

PEKING,  the  capital  of  China,  is 
situated  on  the  Peiho,  about  80  miles 
in  a straight  line  from  the  sea.  It  is  one 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  w’orld,  its 
history  going  back  to  the  12th  century  B.C. 
As  the  traveller  from  Tien-Tsin  approaches, 
suddenly  a wall  30  feet  high,  with  towers 
a hundred  feet  in  height,  bursts  upon  his 
gaze.  At  the  bottom  of  these  towers  are 
the  gateways,  passing  wliich  he  enters  the 
outer  or  Chinese  city.  The  inner  or 
Majicliu  city,  which  lies  not  inside  but 
to  the  north  of  the  Oliinese  city,  is  sur- 
V’ounded  by  a wall  60  feet  in  height,  with 
similar  towers  and  gatew'ays.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Manchu  city  is  the  ” For- 
bidden City,”  which  is  really  the  Imperial 
Palace  with  its  grounds,  and  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Allies  in  1900.  Peking 
has  no  manufactures  of  importance.  It 
is  joined  to  Tien-Tsin  by  a railway  opened 
in  1897.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  city  are  of  the  crudest  description. 
The  population  is  probably  under  a million. 

PELAGIUS,  a celebrated  British  monk 
who  settled  in  Homo  about  the  year  400, 
and  attracted  attention  by  denying  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  He  maintained 
that  each  infant  born  into  the  world 
was  born  in  a state  of  innocence,  and  his 
perseverance  in  virtue  depended  on  him- 
Belf.  i'or  twenty  years  the  conflict  raged,  i 


until  Pope  Z'/^Imns  definitely  declared 
against  the  I'elagian  doctrinc-s.  1 elagius 
w'as  then  bam’shed  from  Home,  and  subse- 
quently from  Jerusalem.  HLs  fate  L 
unknown. 

PELEE,  MONT.  See  Martinique. 

PELICAN,  a common  aq:;  iii  ■ bird, 
haunting  the  .‘shores  of  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  Pelicans  are  as  large  a-  swau.s,  with  j 
a capacious  poucli  of  naked  skin  under 
the  bill,  which  i.s  terminated  by  a re^l  : 
hook.  As  they  feed  their  young  from  tids  ! 
pouch  with  their  red-tipped  beak,  t'ae  | 
story  arose  that  they  fed  tliem  with  their  i 
own  blood. 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  a struggle 
between  Athen.s  and  Sparta  for  .-upremacy 
in  Greece.  Pcricle.',  tne  AThonian  leader, 
had  long  seen  the  struggle  coming  and 
prepared  for  it.  As  loin.'  a?  he  lived  tliC 
Atlienians  hcM  their  own.  but  aft'-r  his 
death,  in  429  Ji.c..  the  .\thi  niaiis  er“-. 
in  ra.«h  nndertakiug.s,  wh.ch  exh.csiedj 
their  resourcis.  and  fora  lluie  they 
under  the  dominion  of  Sjiuir  t.  war 

lasted,  with  interval-,  from  -hlG  to  4""i  n.i'..  j 
and  its  ultimate  n-.-ult  was  to  lay  Givr-<’e 
at  the  feet  of  Philip  of  ila.  o l..  i.’ 

PELOPONNE'SUS.  the  ancient  n;  n.e  f,  r * 
the  southern  part  of  Greet'e.  ];,  iiichioi d ■ 
the  Athenian  State  of  Achaia,  the  Spart  iii 
State  of  Laconia,  be.sides  Lli.--.  Aiv  tJi.». 
and  Messenia.  ; 

PEMMICAN,  the  lean  of  v<  ni.son  ciu  ; 
into  thin  slices  and  drital  in  the  sun,  tlx-n 
pounded  and  squeezed  into  c .Ic  -.  Tins 
was  the  method  of  preser\  incr  meat 
adopted  by  the  North  AineriiMn  Indian-:. 
For  Arctic  explorations  a similar  pro-  i 
paration  of  beef  is  made  in  tiie  ikimiI 
victualling  yards,  and  mi.xcd  with  its  ow  n 
weight  of  the  purest  melted  fat  or  dried 
fruit,  and  [lut  up  iu  airtight  bags.  i 

PENANCE,  a punisliment.  either  impo.sed  ' 
by  another  or  self-inflicted  as  .m  outvard  j 
expression  of  sorrow  for  sin.  The  use  of ; 
public  penance  has  much  dccliui'd ; no  I 
one  expects  now-.a-days  to  see  a king,  like  j 
Henry  11.,  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  an  ! 
Archbishop.  In  the  Homan  Gatliolic 
Cliurch,  penance  is  still  imposed  by  the  j 
priest  at  confc.ssion,  its  severity  beiiiir 
proportioned  to  the  supposctl  greatnos.- 
of  the  sin.  In  the  Protestant  Gluirch 
penance  is  not  officially  recognised,  i 
although  there  are  instancc.s  of  oonh'ssion  | 
of  sin  publicly  made,  followed  bj'  the  per- 1 
formance  of  pcnauco  prescribed  by  a 
priest. 

PENANG,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  ^^traits  of ' 
Malacca,  and  near  tlie  Malay  Peninsula, 
has  an  area  of  about  106  square  miles. 
It  is  connected  for  Governmental  purposes 
with  Wellesley  I’rovinoe,  on  tlie  opposite 
mainland.  The  climate  is  hot.  but 
healthy,  sea  breezes  abounding.  Penang 
is  the  centre  for  the  trade  of  the  whole 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  total  year’s  trade 
amounting,  imports  and  exports  togctlier, 
to  about  £30,000,000.  Tin,  poiiper,  rice 
and  sugar  are  the  chief  exports ; mauu- 
facturod  goods  tho  chief  imports.  George- 
tow'n,  the  capital,  has  a popiilatiou  of 
about  130,000. 

PENA'TES  (,a-tos),  tho  household  or 
domestic  gods  of  tho  Homans,  both  those 
belonging  to  tho  family  and  to  the  State. 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  the  guardians  of 
peace  and  happiness,  ami  Vesta,  as  tho 
guardian  of  doinostic  union  and  comfort, 
were  the  eluef  Penates.  Tho  state  Penates 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Troy 
by  B^lneas. 

PENCILS.  Tho  name  pencil  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  a pointed  instrument 
for  drawing  or  writing  without  ink,  bnl 
artists  also  tiso  the  name  to  denote  a line 
brush  for  laying  on  colour,  Tho  ordinary 
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PENEL  OPE  lO-pc),  in  aln  -ian  iegcii  i. 
the  wife  of  Vlyv-'.-s.  'liirouch  io..n 
absence  at  'J’rov,  ami  in  h.is  aiier  wand'  r- 
inrrs.  I'lvS'C.s  was  rcmirdi d .is  dea  l,  in  ■! 
numerous  suitors  came  to  inai:u  1'ot  i io’ t s 
hand.  Her  stcadiasr.mvs  in  n jivti;  n 
them.  and  the  arts  she  had  re.'uimsc  to 
in  order  to  defer  an  answer,  make  .a  very 
interesting  story,  and  we  rejoice  w hen  her 
constancy  is  rewarded  by  her  hn'b.ina’s 
return. 

PENINSUL.^R  WAR,  tlmr  oa-t  of  t'  e 
long  Eiiroi'oan  strugirlo  a.Tainst  Napoleon, 
which  w as  w aged  in  the  reninsul.a  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  180S  to  1S13.  Napoleon. 
haNung  placed  his  broilier  Joseph  on  tho 
Spanish  throne,  found  that  he  had 
thrust  his  hand  into  a hornet's  not. 
Ihigland  saw  her  oiqiortunity  of  hampering 
hint,  and  devoted  her  afteation  to  keeping 
the  Spanish  re.sistanee  alive.  The  Fnglisli 
met  with  no  brilliant  .sueecsses  till  towards 
the  end  of  tJio  period,  but  she  aohiovctl 
her  end.  Ono  French  nnn.v  after  anotht'>- 
marched  into  the  Peninsula  and  returned 
to  France  shorn  of  lialf  its  numbers  with- 
out strengthening  tho  I'roneh  pasition 
there  one  jot.  f'n  the  Fnglish  .side.  Sir 
John  ifooro  at  Gornnna  (18091.  aiivi 
Wellington  .at  Vimiera  (18081,  Tal.avera 
(18091,  Albuera  (18ll\  Salamanca  t,1812\ 
and  Vittoria  (18131,  gained  great  renown. 
The  masterly  way  iu  which  Wellingtoa 
luLstlod  tho  French  across  tho  Pyrenees 
at  the  end  wars  a splendid  exhibition  ef 
tactical  skill.  The  successful  storming  of 
Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Hodrigo  in  1812  by 
the  Britislt  troops  is  I'luuous  in  our  luilitary 

annals. 

PENITENTIAL  PSALMS.  Psalms  vi.. 
xxxii.,  xxwiii,,  li..  eh.,  exxx..  ami  exliii. 
So  called  because  they  express  sorrow  for 
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sin  committed,  they  also  express  the 
writers’  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
pardoning  sin,  and  of  the  certainty  that  a 
real  penitent  may  feel  of  being  ultimately 
lorgiven.  The  one  most  commonly  used 
is  the  fifty-first. 

PEIJNANT,  THOMAS,  h.  near  Holy- 
well,  Flintshire,  naturalist  and  traveller, 
who  did  much  to  make  Britons  acquainted 
with  their  own  country.  He  visited 
‘Cornwall  in  1746,  Ireland  in  1754,  and 
■Scotland  in  1769  and  1772.  “Scotland 
was  then,”  he  truly  says,  “ almost  as 
Unknown  as  Kamchatka.”  He  also 
rambled  through  Wales  and  published 
his  observations  in  two  volumes.  But 
to-day  he  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
“Tours  in  Scotland”  (3  vols.  1771-75). 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  6.  1644,  d.  1718,  the 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a strict  “ Quaker,”  was  the  son  of  an 
English  admiral.  No  one  was  so  grieved 
and  mortified  as  his  father  when  Penn,  then 
a student  at  Oxford,  became  a disciple  and 
follower  of  George  Fox.  But  no  paternal 
severity  could  cool  the  young  man’s 
enthusiasm  (for  several  times  Penn  was 
imprisoned  and  fined),  and  his  father  at 
last  resolved  to  endure  what  he  could  not 
cure.  In  1681,  in  return  for  some  claims 
his  father  had  had  against  the  Crown,  Penn 
obtained  a grant  of  land  in  North  America, 
where  he  founded  his  celebrated  colony  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  favour  be  enjoyed 
under  James  IT.  rendered  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  in  the  reign  of  William,  but 
no  treasonable  act  was  ever  proved  against 
him. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  which  revolted  from 
England  in  1776,  was  founded  by  William 
Penn.  The  story  of  his  going  over  and 
founding  this  State,  and  of  the  treaty  he 
made  with  the  Indians,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  history.  Such  was  the  hold 
that  Penn  gained  on  their  affections  that 
the  whites  in  Pennsylvania  were  undis- 
turbed for  fifty  years.  Having  an  area  of 
45,000  square  miles,  or  half  as  big  again 
as  Scotland,  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
most  favoured  districts  in  the  world.  Its 
soil  is  fertile,  its  climate  favourable,  and 
its  mineral  products  abundant.  Coal, 
iron,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  are 
widely  distributed,  and  Pittsburg  (popula- 
tion 650.000),  the  leading  manufacturing 
town,  reaps  full  advantage  thereof.  Phila- 
delphia, the  capital,  on  the  Delawareriver,is 
.surrounded  by  a rich  agricultural  country, 
and  is  conspicuous  for  its  fine  public 
buildings : population  1,300,000. 

PENl^  POST,  THE,  was  established  in  | 
England,  1840,  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Rowland  Hill.  Previous  to  that  date 
letters  had  been  charged  for  according  to 
the  distance  carried ; thus  the  charge  for 
300  miles  for  a single  sheet  was  one  shilling, 

. double  sheets  being  treated  as  two  letters. 
This  was,  in  1810,  reduced  to  a uniform 
charge  of  one  penny  for  a maximum 
weight  of  half-an-ounce.  Refer  to  “ Post 
Office”  in  Index. 

PENNY  WEDDINGS,  a form  of  wedding 
once  common  in  Scotland,  where  each 
guest  contributed  a small  sum,  usually 
not  exceeding  a shilling,  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  entertainment,  and  leave  a small 
balance  to  enable  the  young  pair  to  set 
up  housekeeping.  Scott  mentions  the 
practice  in  the  “ Fortunes  of  Nigel.” 

PENS.  The  ancestor  of  our  modem 
pen  is  the  reed  pen  of  the  Egyptians  and 
other  ancient  nations,  specimens  of  which 
still  exist.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
write  with  a small  brush.  Quill  pens  were 
known  a„s  early  as  the  7th  century.  Steel 
pens  were  in  use  in  the  18th  century,  but 
only  became  common  in  the  19th.  The 
ordinary  steel  pen  has  to  go  through  some 
sixteen  processes  before  the  steel,  of  which 


it  is  formed,  is  ready  for  use  in  writing. 
Birmingham  is  the  great  manufacturing 
town  for  pens,  and  turns  them  out  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  millions  a day. 

PENTATEUCH  (”  five  books,”)  is  the 
name  under  which  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Bible  are  often  grouped  together. 
They  are  named  G enesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  The  He- 
brew title,  signif3nng  “ five-fifths  of  the 
Law  ” shows  the  importance  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  eyes  of  a Jew.  It 
relates  the  formation  and  history  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  up  to  their  invasion  of 
Canaan,  and  contains  the  Mosaic  laws  and 
their  development. 

PENTECOST,  ” fiftieth,”  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  a feast  held  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 
Coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  day  on  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  Apostles 
assembled  in  Jerusalem,  this  Jewish 
festival  corresponds  with  that  of  Whit- 
suntide in  the  Christian  Church. 

PENZANCE,  an  interesting  towm  in  the 
west  of  Cornwall,  on  Mount’s  Bay.  It  has 
a very  mild  climate,  and  the  scenery 
around  is  picturesque.  The  mackerel 
and  pilchard  fisheries  are  valuable,  and 
market-gardening  is  an  important  indus- 
try; population  13,000. 

PEPPER,  the  dried  berry  of  a plant 
growing  freely  in  tropical  countries.  The 
flower  is  in  the  form  of  a spike,  and  when 
the  berries  are  fully  grown,  as  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  turning  red,  the  spike  is 
picked  and  placed  to  dry.  When  dry, 
the  berries  are  rubbed  ofli  by  hand  and 
form  Black  Pepper.  To  get  White  Pepper, 
the  dried  berries  are  soaked,  and  the  skin 
and  fleshy  part  removed,  the  seed  alone 
remaining. 

PEPYS,  SAMUEL,  h.  1632,  d.  1703, 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  w’as  educated 
at  St.  Paul’s  School  and  at  Cambridge.  His 
kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Sandvich,  gave  him 
a helping  hand,  and  he  soon  found  employ- 
ment as  clerk  in  the  Admiralty.  He 
took  a great  interest  in  the  fashionable 
London  life  of  his  day,  and  wrote  in 
shorthand  a most  quaint  diary  recording 
his  daily  experiences.  This  diary,  deci- 
phered at  Cambridge,  was  published  by 
Lord  Braybrook  in  1825.  Pepys  was  the 
only  Admiralty  official  who  remained  at 
his  post  through  the  Great  Plague,  and 
his  account  of  this  calamity  is  supremely 
interesting.  The  diary  treats  of  the  ten 
years,  1659-69. 

PERCY,  HENRY  (HOTSPUR),  was  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  HI.,  Richard 
II.,  and  Henry  IV.  Hotspur  gained  great 
renown  in  the  border  fighting  against  the 
Scots,  although  he  was  defeated  by 
Douglas  at  the  fight  of  Otterburn  (Chevy 
Chase).  When  the  Earl  revolted  against 
Henry  IV..  Hotspur  sided  with  his  father, 
and  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury 
(1403). 

PERFUMES.  The  use  of  perfumes  is 
as  old  as  civilisation  itself.  The  ancient 
Assyrians  and  Persians  are  known  to  have 
favoured  them,  and  their  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  amounted  to  a passion. 
There  are  three  chief  kinds  of  perfumes  : — 
(1)  those  of  a resinous  nature,  as  camphor, 
myrrh,  etc, ; (2)  those  derived  from  the 
leaves,  flowers,  or  wood  of  plants  ; and 
(3)  those  of  animal  origin,  as  musk  and 
civet.  From  these  sources  are  obtained 
about  eighteen  chief  perfumes,  and  the 
rest  are  compounds  of  these  in  varying 
proportions.  Many  perfumes  are  now-a- 
days  prepared  chemically  from  spirit. 

PERICLES,  the  great  statesman  of 
Athens,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  lived  from  about  494  to 
429  B.C.  During  his  administration 


Athens  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  her  glory 
He  adorned  the  city  with  such  buildings 
as  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  etc. 

PERIPATETICS,  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  Aristotle,  the  great  Greek 
philosopher  (384-322  B.C.).  They  were 
so  called  from  his  habit  of  walking  up 
and  down  (Gr,  peripateo)  as  he  held  his 
discourses.  (See  Aristotle.) 

PERKm,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  h.  in 
London,  1838,  a celebrated  chemist  who 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  discovered  a mauve 
dye  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline. 
Sir  William  Perkin  was  thus  the  founder 
of  the  industry  of  aniline  or  coal-tar 
colours. 

PERPETUA,  SAINT,  a celebrated 
African  martyr,  who  was  put  to  death 
at  Carthage  in  203.  The  narrative  of 
her  martyrdom  bears  the  impress  of  truth. 
The  greatest  trial  of  her  constancy  was 
caused  by  the  entreaties  of  her  heathen 
father,  who  appeared  in  court  with  Per- 
petua’s  infant  in  his  arms,  and  tried  to 
prevail  on  her  to  deny  Christ  for  the  sake 
of  himself  and  her  babe.  The  gladiator 
who  was  to  kill  her  was  an  inexperienced 
youth,  and  misdirected  his  sword,  which  she 
with  her  own  hand  nuided  to  a mortal  part. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.  ' As  long  as 
friction  and  gravity  e.xist,  so  long,  as  far 
as  present  scientific  knowledge  goes,  will 
the  search  for  “ perpetual  motion  ” be 
vain.  Any  machine,  however  constructed, 
must  be  subject  to  friction  in  .some  of  its 
parts,  and  to  the  attractive  influence  of 
gravity  in  all,  so  that  a constant  drag  is 
always  acting  on  its  movements.  But 
even  now  men  go  on  seeking  the  impossible 
in  this  branch  of  research,  just  as  years 
ago  men  spent  their  time  in  seeking  an 
“ elixir  of  life,”  and  the  means  of  turning 
the  baser  metals  into  gold. 

PSRSSPRONE.  See  Proserpina. 

PERSEUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Zeus  and  Danae,  and  grandson  of  Acrisius 
king  of  Argos.  An  oracle  had  told  Acrisius 
that  he  was  doomed  to  perish  by  a son  of 
Danae,  and  Perseus  was  accordingly 
banished  from  Argos.  After  numerous 
adventures,  including  the  slaying  of  the 
Gorgon,  Medusa,  he  went  to  visit  his 
grandfather,  but  on  the  way  accidentally 
slew  the  latter,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  oracle 
that  had  preceded  his  birth.  Finally  he 
became  Mng  of  Tiryns,  and  founded 
Mycenae. 

PERSIA,  or  Iran,  as  its  inhabitants  call 
it,  is  a large  kingdom  in  the  south-west  of 
Asia.  Its  openness  to  Russia  on  the  north, 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  Afghanistan  on 
the  east,  render  Persia  an  object  of  special 
interest  to  Englishmen.  Of  its  area  of 
628,000  square  miles,  a large  part  is  barren 
and  another  large  part  neglected.  Where, 
however,  systematic  cultivation  does  exist, 
the  natural  fertility  gives  a rich  reward  ; 
wheat,  barley,  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  grow 
well ; silk  could  be  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  wines  of  Persia  were 
once  famous.  Manufactures  are  almost 
non-existent.  The  products  of  the 
country  are  exchanged  against  such 
trifling  manufactured  goods  as  the  average 
Persian  requires,  chiefly  through  caravans. 
The  principal  tovras  are  Teheran,  the 
capital ; Ispahan,  the  ancient  capital ; 
and  Tabriz.  Bnshire,  the  only  important 
port,  is  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  one  time 
(about  600  B.O.)  Persia  swayed  all  western 
Asia,  and  appeared  about  to  conquer 
Europe.  Under  Cyrus,  about  537  B.O., 
the  Persians  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Median  and  Babylonian  Empires,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  brought  them  into  hostility 
with  the  Greeks,  and  the  result  was  the 
futile  attempt  of  Darius  in  490  B.C  , and 
of  Xerxes,  a few  years  liter,  to  conquer 
Greece.  The  modern  history  of  Persia 
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comprises  her  struggles  with  Russia  and 
England.  The  oft-repeated  conflict  with 
Russia  has  cost  her  a large  slice  of  territory 
in  the  north-west,  but  England  has 
consistently  tried  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Persia  while  maintaining  her  own  rights. 

PERSPECTIVE,  the  art  of  representing 
objects  on  a plane  surface.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Linear  Perspective  and  Aerial 
Perspective.  Linear  Perspective  may  be 
reduced  to  geometrical  rules,  so  that  in 
our  drawing  we  can  make  the  straight  lines 
appear  just  as  they  do  when  we  gaze  at  the 
original,  the  horizontal  lines  running  up  or 
down  according  as  they  are  below  or  above 
our  eye,  and  the  perpendicular  ones  getting 
less  and  less  as  the  distance  increases. 
Aerial  Perspective  is  the  art  of  adding 
to  a picture  the  required  lights  and 
shades  and  the  gradations  of  colour 
according  to  distance  and  condition  of 
the  air. 

PERTH,  (1)  a city  of  Scotland  finely 
situated  on  the  river  Tay,  just  above  where 
it  expands  into  the  Firth.  Its  importance 
has  diminished  of  late  years,  as  the  traffic 
to  north-east  Scotland  goes  now  by  the 
Tay  Bridge,  but  its  dyeing  and  bleaching 
works  are  still  noted  ; population  33,000. 
Perth  has  been  associated  with  most  of  the 
important  historical  events  of  Scottish 
History.  Two  miles  from  it  was  Scone 
Abbey,  where  the  Scottish  kings  were 
crowned.  (2)  the  capital  of  West 
Australia,  on  the  Swan  River,  about  12 
miles  from  the  sea.  Fremantle,  its  port, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  connected  with 
it  by  a good  road,  and  there  is  also 
railway  and  water  communication.  The 
climate  is  rather  warm,  the  temperature 
never  going  down  to  freezing  point ; 
population  35,000. 

PERU,  one  of  the  western  republics  of 
South  America,  stretches  between  Ecuador 
on  the  north  and  Chile  on  the  south,  and 
extends  inland  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Its 
boundaries  are  ill-defined,  and  difficulties 
are  therefore  constantly  arising  with  its 
neighbours.  The  region  between  the  sea 
and  the  Andes,  never  more  than  100  miles 
wide,  is  a sandy  desert  with  here  and  there 
a smiling  river  valley.  The  mountainous 
portion  of  the  country  has  massive 
mountain-chains,  with  large  plateaus  and 
fertile  valleys  interspersed.  Eastern  Peru 
contains  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  upper 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Lake  Titicaca 
lies  partly  in  Peru  and  partly  in  Bolivia. 
Gold  is  extensively  found  in  the  river 
valleys,  but  its  production  is  left  to  the 
Indians  and  their  primitive  methods. 
The  silver  industry  is  more  developed, 
and  large  quantities  are  produced.  Other 
minerals  are  abundant,  but  found  in  places 
difficult  of  access.  The  chief  vegetable 
productions  exported  are  cinchona  bark, 
the  source  of  quinine ; coca  leaves, 
tobacco  and  cotton.  Of  the  population  of 
Peru,  estimated  at  4,600,000,  perhaps  one- 
fourth  arewhites,  ahalf  native  Indians, and 
the  rest  chiefly  of  mixed  race.  Lima,  the 
capital  (population  105,000),  is  situated 
6 rniles  inland  from  Callao,  ite  port  (popu- 
lation 48,000).  The  story  of  the  conquest 
of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  in  1532,  is  most 
interesting  (see  Pizarro). 

PERUVIAN  BARK.  See  Cinclioim. 

PESHAW'AR,  an  important  military 
centre  of  the  Punjab,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Khybcr  Pass.  It  thus  dominates  the 
shortest  route  between  Afghanistan  and 
India,  so  its  importance  both  in  peace  and 
war  is  great.  The  cantonments,  two  miles 
from  the  city,  always  contain  a strong 
force ; population  95,000. 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH, 
p.  1746,  d.  1827,  was  a native  of  Zurich, 
in  Switzerland.  He  benefited  mankind 
by  pointing  out  the  true  method  of  educa- 
tion, but  died  almost  a pauper  through 


inability  to  manage  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.  His  novel,  “ Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude,” followed  later  by  ” How  Gertrude 
Educates  her  Children,”  contain  the  gist 
of  his  teaching,  although  he  wrote  nume- 
rous other  works  on  the  same  theme.  The 
keynote  of  his  preaching  was  that  we 
should  base  all  educational  processes  on 
the  active  exercise  of  the  child’s  senses  and 
mental  powers,  rather  than  cram  him  with 
facts,  the  value  of  which  he  has  no  means 
of  estimating. 

PESTER  LLOYD,  the  leading  new.spaper 
of  Hungary,  is  published  at  Buda-Pest. 
whence  its  name.  Iks  political  articles  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  fairness  and 
insight,  and  are  often  quoted  by  those  who 
value  honest  and  intelligent  opinion. 

PETARD,  a contrivance  for  blowing  up 
gates  of  a fortress,  etc.  It  consisted  of 
a hollow  case  filled  with  about  a dozen 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  provided  with 
a slow  match,  which  having  been  lit,  was 
left  to  do  its  w’ork. 

PETER,  SAINT,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  our  Lord’s  apostles,  and  after 
His  ascension  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
doings  of  the  early  Church.  He  was  the 
first  to  admit  Gentiles  into  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  person  of  Cornelius,  tie 
was  imprisoned  in  .Jerusalem  by  Herod 
Agrippa,  in  44  A.D.  Later  lie  went  to 
Antioch,  wiiere  he  had  a dispute  with 
Saint  Paul  respecting  the  terms  on  which 
the  Gentiles  should  be  received  into  the 
Church  (Gal.  ii.  11-21).  Two  epistles  arc 
usually  attributed  to  Saint  Peter,  but 
there  has  always  been  some  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  second  ejiistle  was 
really  from  his  pen.  According  to 
tradition,  he  founded  the  Church  at 
Rome,  and  suffered  martyrdom  there  in 
the  reign  of  Nero. 

PETER  THE  GREAT,  b.  1672,  d.  172.3, 
the  founder  of  modern  Russia,  .son  of  the 
Czar  Alexis,  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  in 
1682.  The  Russia  of  tliose  days  had  no 
access  to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  and 
Peter  early  determined  to  gain  access  to 
both ; hence  his  wars  with  Turkey  and 
Sweden.  In  the  Swedish  wars  he  was 
almost  uniformly  unsuccessful  until  the 
defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  gave 
him,  at  one  blow  almost,  the  Baltic 
territory  he  had  so  long  desired.  Mean- 
while he  had  paid  long  visits  to  Holland 
and  England,  and  laboured  in  the  dock- 
yards of  both  countries  to  gain  an  insight 
into  naval  construction  ; ho  had  enlisted 
many  skilled  foreign  workmen  and  pro- 
fessors; and  had  done  much  to  promote 
education  and  civilisation  amoug  his 
subjects.  He  founded  St,  Petersburg,  and 
soon  had  it  populated  by  means  of  lavish 
promises  and  privileges.  His  zeal  for 
reform  did  not  extend  to  himself ; for  to 
the  last  he  was  passionate,  cruel,  and 
brutal.  His  own  son,  Alexis,  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  died  there,  for  opposing 
some  of  his  reforms.  In  his  last  years  he 
made  war  on  Persia  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
access  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT,  a monk  of 
Amiens  w'ho,  towards  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  roused  Europe  to  frenzy  by  his 
recital  of  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Moham- 
medans, and  the  difficulties  placed  in  their 
way.  He  besought  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  Lloham- 
medans  by  force,  and,  although  they  agreed, 
he  w'ould  not  wait  for  the  assembling  of 
a_  regular  military  force,  but  started  off 
himself  on  foot  through  Europe  at  the 
head  of  a hastily-raised  and  ill-equipped 
body  of  volunteers,  most  of  wffiom  perished 
on  the  way.  After  seeing  Jerusalem  taken 
by  the  regular  army,  Peter  returned,  and 
became  prior  of  Huy,  near  Liege,  wdiere 
he  died,  1115. 


PETERBOROUGH,  a city  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, on  ihe  north  bank  of  the  river 
Nen.  Its  chief  interest  is  centred  in  its 
nobie  cathedral,  and  its  importance 
depends  on  its  great  com  market.  It  is  also 
an  important  railway  centre.  The  oresent 
cathedral  dates  back  to  1143  but 'its  site 
was  occupied  by  an  abbey  as  early  as  655. 
fts  finest  feature  is  its  magnificent  west 
front. 

PETERHOF,  a village  in  Russia,  about 
12  miles  we.st  of  St.  Petei^ljurg.  Here  is 
situated  the  Peterhof  Palace,  erected  by 
Peter  the  Great  as  a summer  residence, 
and  still  used  by  the  imperial  family ; 
population  14.000. 

PSTERLOO  TiIASSACRE.  On  August 
10th,  IslO,  a meeting  was  being  held  on 
St.  Peters  Field,  Manchester  to  aiscuss 
the  question  of  Parliamentarv  reform. 
The  magistrates  called  upon  theassemblage 
to  disperse,  and  on  their  failing  to  do  so, 
ordered  the  military  to  fire  and  then 
charge.  A number  of  persons  were  in 
consequence  killed  and  wounded.  The 
name”  Pctorloo  ” is,  of  course,  a play  upon 

Waterloo.” 

PETER’S  PENCE,  an  offering  of  nionev 
formerly  made  every  year  to  u.e  i'o;  e by 
England  and  oti.cr  Homan  Catholic 
countries.  It  originated  with  one  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  either  Ina  of  Wc-sex  or 
■llfred  tlie  Great,  and  consisted  of  a silver 
penny,  paid  by  each  family  of  -tanding  or 
wealth.  After  the  Reformation  its  pay- 
ment ceased,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
revived. 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT,  a document 
presented  to  Ch  tries  1.  by  the  Parliamenc 
of  1628.  It  protested  against  illegal 
ta.xation,  illegal  imprisonment,  the  billet- 
ing of  soldiers  on  private  persons,  and 
the  application  of  martial  law  to  ordinary 
citizens.  Charles,  on  promising  to  redress 
these  grievances,  received  a liberal  grant 
of  money  from  Parliament,  and  then 
proceeded  to  govern  as  before.' 

FETITIO  PRINCIPU,  a faulty  form  of 
argument,  in  which  the  conclusion  desired 
is  reallv  assumed  in  one  of  the  premises. 

PETRARCH,  FRANCISCO,  b.  1304. 
d.  1371,  a celebrated  Italian  poet,  often 
looked  upon  as  the  first  mrdi'rn  poet, 
being  the  leader  in  that  self-analytical 
strain  that  marks  much  of  the  poetry  of 
the  last  few  centuries.  His  life  was  passed 
in  courts,  either  in  the  cnf-niraoe  of  the 
Pope  at  Avignon,  or  of  some  great  prince 
of  the  time.  His  passion  for  Laiira,  u 
French  lady  at  Avignon,  g.ave  birth  to  the 
poetry  that  has  immortalised  him,  but  he 
prided  himself  more  upon  his  Latin  poetry, 
of  which  he  wrote  a larce  amount. 

PETREL.  THE  STORMY.  This  little 
bird,  scarcely  larger  than  a lark,  is  called 
by  the  sailors  ” Mother  Carey's  Chicken.” 
They  regard  it  as  a bird  of  evil  omen, 
because  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
stormy  weather,  when  it  flies  just  above 
the  waves,  feasting  on  the  molluscs  that 
are  then  driven  to  the  surface.  It  is  the 
smallest  web-footed  bird  known. 

PETROL,  a light  and  very  inflammable 
oil,  largely  used  as  the  source  of  imwer  in 
automobiles.  It  is  one  of  the  first  of  the 
light  oils  derived  from  crude  petroleum  on 
distillation.  To  produce  each  stroke  of 
the  piston  a small  quantity  of  petrol  is 
vaporized  and  mixed  with  air.  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  ignited  by  the  electric  spark. 
See  A utomohilc. 

PETROLEUM,  “ rock-oil.”  a highly 
inflammable  oil  obtained  from  tlio  interior 
of  the  earth.  Petroleum  has  been  know  n 
as  far  back  as  history  goes.  Herodotus 
and  other  classical  writers  mention  it,  and 
it  is  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  earliest 
Chinese  wTitings.  But  not  till  after  1850 
was  any  serious  attempt  to  extract  from 
it  an  illuminating  oil  by  means  of  refining. 
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Soon  after  thafc  date  a company  vras 
formed  to  sink  wells  near  Titusville,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  was  so  successful 
that  numerous  others  soon  followed. 
Petroleum  is  also  found  in  some  of  the 
other  States,  but  the  bulk  is  produced  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  first  refineries  were 
erected  near  the  wells,  but  as  these  multi- 
plied, the  advantage  of  large  central 
refineries  was  seen,  and  pipes  were  laid  to 
conduct  the  crude  oU  to  the  refinery.  Tlie 
principal  refineries,  however,  are  now 
situated  near  the  sea-board,  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  etc,,  and  to 
convey  the  crude  oil  to  these  places 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  of 
pipe  have  been  laid.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  now  controls  the  greater  part 
of  the  American  trade.  About  1,500 
million  gallons  of  petroleum  are  produced 
in  the  United  States  every  year. 

Petroleum  is  also  found  in  great  plenty 
near  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  the  oil 
found  here  is  of  a grosser  nature  than  that 
of  the  States.  Oil-fields  of  a remunerative 
nature  are  also  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
Burma,  Assam,  Austria,  and  other  places. 
The  most  important  production  of  petro- 
leum is  the  illummant  called  paraffin,  and 
the  more  highly  refined  petrol,  but 
the  naphthas  and  heavy  oils  produced  in 
distillation  are  very  valuable.  Vaseline, 
or  petroleum  ]elly.  is  a valuable  unguent 
obtained  from  petroleum, 

PETTY  OFFICERS,  NAVAL,  are  a most 
important  class  of  men.  Corresponding  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army, 
they  are  constantly  with  the  men,  though 
no  longer  of  them.  Chosen  from  the 
steadiest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  men, 
they  have  corresponding  pay  and  privi- 
leges. the  former  ranging  as  high  as  7s.  6d, 
per  day. 

PEWTER,  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  or 
of  tin,  antimony,  and  copper.  The  former 
is  the  cheaper,  and  was  once  extensively 
employed  in  making  drinking  vessels  and 
measures,  but  the  lead  caused  great  danger 
of  poisoning.  The  latter  alloy  produces 
a very  useful  metal,  the  one  called 
Britannia  metal  being  much  used. 

PHA'ETHOM.  in  Greek  mythology  the 
son  of  Helios  (sun),  who  one  day  was 
permitted  to  drive  the  chanot  of  the  sun 
across  the  heavens.  Being  unable  to 
control  his  fiery  steeds,  he  came  so  near 
the  earth  as  almost  to  set  it  on  fire,  and 
for  his  presumption  in  daring  to  drive 
was  slain  by  Jove  with  a thunderbolt. 

PHALANX,  a formation  of  troops  for 
battle  much  favoured  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  more  especially  by  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Macedon.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
had  a front  of  five  hundred  men  and  a 
depth  of  sixteen.  The  onset  of  such 
a dense  body  of  men  was  generally  irresist- 
ible : even  the  Romans  dreaded  it. 

PHARISEES,  a religious  party  among 
the  Jews,  diatuiguished  by  their  devotion 
to  the  letter  of  the  Law.  Proceeding  at 
first  from  a laudable  principle,  namely, 
that  the  salvation  of  tlieir  nation  depended 
more  upon  their  obedience  to  God’s  laws 
tlian  on  political  expediency  or  military 
measures,  they  gradually  lost  sight  of  the 
end  in  their  devotion  to  the  means,  and 
Tlias  sauk  into  the  self-righteousness  our 
Lord  had  so  often  to  condemn. 

PHARMACY,  the  art  of  preparing  and 
compounding  medicines.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  PhaTrnrxce'ulic/il  ChemvUry. 

PHEASANT,  a family  of  half-dornesti- 
cated  birds,  first  introduced  into  Britain 
:.bout  the  end  of  the  I2th  century.  There 
are  numerous  species  found  in  tlie  v/arm 
and  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  some  of 
v.’ni^h,  as  the  Golden  Pheasant  and  the 
f^ilver  Phea  ant,  have  most  beautiful 
markings.  TPe  pheasant  is  highly  prized 
as  a game-bird,  and  is  carefully  reared 
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for  sport,  great  care  being  required  to 
bring  the  youug  birds  to  maturity.  The 
close  time  for  pheasants  is  from  February 
1st  to  September  SOth. 

PHELPS,  SAMUEL,  b.  1801,  d.  1878,  an 
actor,  noted  cuieily  as  a tragedian.  He 
made  his  ddbut  "in  London,  1837,  as 
Shylock,  with  great  success.  HLs  great 
achievement  in  life  was  his  successful 
management  (1844-1802),  of  Sadler’s 
AVells,  Islington,  which  in  spite  of  its 
unfavourable  situation  became  famous 
for  the  excellence  of  its  plays,  and  drew 
lovers  of  “legitimate”  drama  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  Lovers  of  Shake- 
speare had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  more 
than  thirty  of  his  plays  during  Phelps’s 
management. 

PHIDIAS,  b.  about  500  B.C.,  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  Greece,  and  therefore  of  the 
world.  He  was  employed  by  Pericles  to 
aid  in  the  transformation  of  Athens, 
above  all  in  the  adornment  of  the 
temple  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  Parthenon.  The  colossal  statue  of 
Athene,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  was  the 
work  of  the  artist’s  own  liands.  The 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  however, 
is  considered  his  masterpiece.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  Phidias  may  be  seen  in  the  well-known 
fragments  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
now  preserved  in  tlie  British  Museum. 

PEHiADELPHIA,  the  chief  city  in 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea. 
Founded  and  planned  by  Penn,  the  city 
has  a stone  marking  the  site  of  the  elm-tree 
under  which  Penn  is  said  to  have  made  his 
famous  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  old 
“ State  House.”  where  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted  in  1776, 
is  carefully  preserved.  Philadelphia  is 
now  the  third  city  in  the  United  States; 
population  exceeds  1,400.000. 

PHILANDER.  a virtuous  youth  in 
Ariosto’s  ” Orlando  Furio.so.”  between 
whom  and  a certain  married  lady  there 
was  much  love-making.  The  word  is  now 
used  to  express  a sentimental  admiration 
for  a lady  without  any  real  attachment. 

PHILIPHAUGH,  an  interesting  country 
seat  in  Scotland,  3 miles  west  from  Selkirk. 
Here,  in  1G45,  Montrose  was  defeated  by 
General  Leslie,  and  the  Stuart  cause  was 
ruined  in  Scotland. 

PHILIP  II.  OP  MACEDON.  king  of 
Macedonia  from  360  to  336  B.C.,  was 
brought  up  as  a boy  amongst  the 
Thebans,  then  the  best  warriors  of  Greece. 
He  soon  introduced  among  his  subjects 
the  military  improvements  he  had  learnt  1 
at  Thebes,  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx  j 
carried  his  arms  successfully  on  all  sides,  1 
His  insidious  designs  were  seen  through  by  j 
Demosthenes,  who,  in  the  celebrated 
'*  Philippics,”  tried  to  rouse  the  Athenians 
to  resist  him.  When  they  did  so,  it  was 
too  late,  and  Philip  was  declared  the  head 
of  Greece.  This  position  enabled  him  to 
prepare  for  war  with  Persia,  but  be  was 
assassinated  on  the  eve  of  starting,  and 
bad  to  leave  the  great  design  to  his  son 
Alexander. 

PHILIP  II.  OF  FRANCE,  reigned 
1180-1223,  and  was  thus  contemporary 
with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  his 
brother  John.  He  joined  Richard  in  the 
third  Crusade,  but  soon  returned  to 
intrigue  with  John  against  his  absent 
brother.  On  John’s  accession,  Philip 
espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  from  England  all  her 
French  possessions  except  Guienne  and  the 
Channel  Island.s. 

PHILIP  II.  OF  SPAIN,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VL,  reigned  over  the  Spanish 
dominions,  1556-1 508.  His  second  wife 
was  Queen  Mary  of  England,  by  whose 
death,  ill  1058,  England  escaped  his 
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lyrrinny,  Tlie  great  object  of  his  policy 
throughout  his  reign  was  to  establish  a 
despotic  form  of  government  in  all  parts 
of  Ills  empire,  and  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  formed  part  of  his 
dominions.  With  a like  end  in  view, 
he  fitted  out  the  “Invincible  Armada,” 
for  the  subjugation  of  England.  The 
cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
religion  by  the  Inqui-sition  in  his  reign 
had  his  full  sanction  and  approval. 

PHILIPPL  an  ancient  city  of  Macedonia, 
founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  with  a view 
to  working  the  neighbouring  gold  mines. 
Here  was  gained  the  famous  victory  of 
42  B.C.,  by  Octavius  and  Antony,  when 
with  the  fall  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  perished 
the  great  Roman  republic.  Here,  too.  Saint 
Paul  was  scourged  and  imprisoned,  and 
to  the  Fhilippians  he  addressed  one  of  the 
most  touching  of  his  epistles. 

PHILIPPICS,  three  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  speeches  in 
which  Cicero  denounced  Antony,  and 
is  now  used  to  denote  any  speech  in 
whicii  a particular  person  is  violently 
attacked. 

PHILIPPINES,  a large  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  north-east  of 
Borneo.  They  have  an  area  of  about 
115,000  square  miles,  nearly  the  size  of 
the  British  Isles.  Fertile,  in  the  extreme, 
the  islands  produce  all  kinds  of  tropical 
vegetation  in  abundance.  Metals  abound, 
and  coal  is  worked  to  some  extent.  Hemp, 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  gold  dust  and 
ornamental  woods  are  largely  exported, 
chiefiy  to  Britain,  in  return  for  manu- 
factured goods  of  various  kinds.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  tne  Spanish-American  War 
in  1898,  trade  bas  been  much  interrupted, 
and  since  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
Philippines  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  the  natives  have  fought,  but 
without  success,  for  their  independence. 
The  inhabitants,  some  8 to  10  millions  in 
number,  are  of  very  diverse  origin  and 
degrees  of  civilisation.  The  trades  and 
industries  of  the  island  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  bands  of  Chinese  and  half-castes. 
Manila,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  stands 
on  a large  bay  in  the  south-east  of  Luzon, 
the  largest  island, 

PHELO,  a Jewish  philosopher  who 
flourished  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  know  that  he  was 
of  a wealthy  Jewish  family  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  had  been  well  educated.  He 
seems  to  have  read  most  of  the  extant 
Greek  authors,  and  studied  the  various 
systems  of  philosophy.  Thus  equipped, 
he  strove  to  reconcile  Jewish  theology 
with  Pagan  philosophy,  so  as  to  make 
the  doctrines  of  the  former  acceptable  to 
professors  of  the  latter.  His  numerous 
works  are  still  highly  valued  as  showing 
the  line  upon  which  religion  can  be  treated 
logically  and  rationally. 

PHILOL'OGY,  a term  which,  at  the 
present  day,  signifies  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, a science  that  involves  the  search- 
ing comparison  of  various  languages  with, 
a view  to  their  classification  and  the 
ascertainment,  if  possible,  of  some  common 
origin. 

PHILOSOPHER’S  STONE.  The  chem- 
istry of  to-day  is  the  child  of  the 
ancient  alchemy,  as  surely  as  astronomy 
is  the  successor  of  astrology.  One  aim 
of  the  alchemists  in  all  their  researches  was 
to  discover  the  unknown  substance  which, 
they  believed,  would  drive  off  the  im- 
purities from  baser  metals,  and  leave 
behind  only  the  gold  on  which,  as  it  were, 
they  were  built.  This  substance  was 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  “ Philosopher’^ 
Stone.” 
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PHILTRE,  a draught  whose  efEect  was 
supposed  to  be  that  of  exciting,  in  the 
drinker,  love  for  a particular  person. 
Among  the  ancients,  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  philtres  was  very  common,  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  Eastern 
nations,  using  them  to  a considerable 
extent.  Even  now  their  power  is  believed 
in  by  semi-civilised  peoples.  Shakespeare 
and  other  poets  allude  to  the  belief. 

PHCEBE,  a name  often  applied  to  Diana 
(Artemis)  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  and 
so  often  used  by  poets  to  denote  the  moon 
herself.  Similarly  Phoebus,  one  of  the 
names  of  Apollo,  came  to  denote  the  sun, 
Apollo  being  the  sun-god. 

PHCENICIA,  a district  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  for  about 
200  miles  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  and 
about  10  to  30  miles  in  width.  In  its 
narrower  acceptation,  the  name  denotes 
only  the  land  immediately  around  the 
great  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The 
Phoenicians  were  a trading  and  colonising 
people.  Their  dealings  with  Solomon 
show  that  their  friendship  was  not  despised, 
and  their  voyages  to  Britain  for  tin  prove 
their  adventurous  daring.  Their  independ- 
ence ended  with  their  conquest  by 
Alexander  in  333  B.C.  Henceforth  their 
lot  is  identified  with  that  of  Syria. 

FHCENIX,  TEE,  a fabulous  Eg^tian 
bird,  supposed  to  visit  the  temple  dedicated 
to  it  at  Heliopolis  every  500  years.  When 
about  to  die,  the  bird  built  itself  a funeral 
pile  of  aromatic  wood,  which  it  kindled  by 
swiftly  fanning  its  wings,  and  after  it  was 
consumed  a new  phoenix  arose  from  its 
ashes. 

FHCENIX  PARK,  a handsome  stretch 
oi  ground  just  outside  Dublin.  It  is 
7 miles  in  circuit,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
1,800  acres.  The  Park  has  a melancholy 
notoriety  from  the  murder  there  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  in  1882. 

PHONOGRAPH,  an  instrument  for 
recording  sounds  by  transferring  the 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  membrane  to  a 
needle  which  presses  on  the  surface  of  a 
drum  of  wax  or  tinfoil.  The  membrane 
receives  the  sound-waves  of  the  voice  or 
musical  instrument,  whose  tones  are  to  be 
reproduced,  and  causes  the  needle  to 
make  more  or  less  deep  and  frequent 
impressions  according  to  the  loudness  and 
pitch  of  the  sound.  If  now  the  needle 
be  brought  back  to  the  starting  point  and 
made  to  go  over  the  depressions  and 
elevations  again,  the  membrane  will  be 
set  vibrating  as  at  first,  thus  producing 
sounds  similar  to  the  original  ones,  but  of 
less  intensity.  The  phonograph  has  been 
produced  in  somewhat  different  forms, 
under  various  names,  such  as  gramophone 
and  graphophone. 

PHOSPHATES,  a compound  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  a metal.  The  phosphates 
enter  largely  into  man’s  economy,  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  earthy  matter  in 
his  bones,  as  well  as  being  present  in  the 
less  solid  part  of  his  body.  All  organic 
substances  contain  phosphates,  hence  the 
value  of  manures  containing  them  to 
enrich  exhausted  land. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE,  the  powder  pos- 
sessed by  certain  substancas,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal,  of  emitting  a more 
or  less  feeble  light  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  light-giving  body.  It  is  very  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  decaying  fish  ; jelly-fish 
often  “ shine  ” in  the  dark ; the  glow- 
worm and  the  firefly  are  well  knowm,  and 
even  some  mosses  and  funguses  are 
phosphorescent. 

PHOSPHORUS,  (1)  “ the  light  bringer,” 
a name  often  applied  by  Greek  waiters  to 
the  planet  Venus  when  it  is  a morning  star, 
as  it  does  not  come  into  view  till  just  before 
sunrise,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  usher  in 
the  day.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 


certain  deities,  notably  to  Venus  and 
Hecate.  (2)  A chemical  element  with  very 
marked  characteristics.  It  is  not  met 
with  in  nature,  but  is  easily  obtained  from 
bone  ash,  of  which  it  forms  about  one- 
fifth  by  weight.  It  unites  very  readily 
indeed  with  oxygen ; hence  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  air  away  from  it.  Phos- 
phorus is  largely  used  in  various  arts, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  matches, 
but  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  inhaling 
its  noxious  fumes,  unless  red  or  amorphous 
phosphorus  (which  produces  no  fumps)  is 
the  substance  used. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  photo- 
graphy depends  on  the  principle  that 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  a few  other  chemical 
compounds,  are  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  light,  thus  causing  any  surface  they  may 
cover  to  vary  in  appearance  according  to 
the  amount  of  decomposition  that  has 
occurred.  If,  therefore,  a thin  sheet  of 
glass  or  other  transparent  substance  is 
coated  with  one  of  these  chemicals,  placed 
in  a tube,  and  then  light  from  a group  of 
objects  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
tube,  the  surface  is  thus  affected,  and  a 
photographic  negative  is  produced.  The 
fixing  of  the  negative  and  the  transference 
of  the  picture  to  prepared  paper  complete 
the  process,  and  we  then  have  a photo- 
graph. The  beginnings  of  photography 
may  be  placed  early  in  the  19th  century. 

PHOTOGRAVURE,  a method  of  repro- 
ducing drawings  or  photographs  from  a 
plate  prepared  with  the  aid  of  photography. 
The  plate  is  covered  with  a prepared 
gelatine,  on  which  the  subject  is  photo- 
graphed ; the  gelatine  is  removed  where 
not  wanted,  and  the  plate  is  then  treated 
wdth  iron  perchloride,  which  eats  it  away 
in  the  desired  places,  and  thus  creates  a 
depression  for  the  ink  to  settle  in  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  steel  engraving 
plate. 

PHOTOPEONE,  an  apparatus  for  trans- 
mitting sound  by  means  of  a beam  of 
light  and  the  metal,  selenium.  Professor 
Graham  Bell,  an  American  scientist,  had 
noticed  that  selenium  offered  a high  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  electricity,  which 
was  greatly  diminislied  when  the  selenium 
was  exposed  to  light.  Acting  on  these 
data,  he  constructed  an  apparatus  by 
which  a beam  of  light  from  a flexible  mirror 
was  centred  on  a selenium  cell  connected 
with  a telephone.  The  voice  of  a speaker 
set  the  mirror  in  vibrations,  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  beam  of  light,  acted  on 
the  selenium  cell,  and  thus  reproduced  in 
the  telephone  the  tones  of  the  speaker. 

PHRENOLOGY,  ‘-the  science  of  the 
mind,”  professes  to  lay  down  rules  whereby 
the  disposition,  capacity,  and  mental 
faculties  of  a person  can  be  diagnosed  by 
observing  the  shape  and  configuration  of 
the  skull  or  brain  case.  This  so-called 
science  was  started  in  Germany  by  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  about  1800,  aud 
they  soon  gained  many  converts,  but 
careful  investigation  into  their  system, 
whenever  made,  has  not  tended  to  con- 
vince scientific  men  of  its  truth. 

PHYLACTERY,  a slip  of  parchment  on 
which  are  written  certain  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. These  parchment  slips  had  straps 
attached  by  which  they  W’ere  fastened  on 
the  arm  or  head  while  the  wearer  was 
engaged  in  prayer.  Some  of  the  Pharisees 
used  to  have  them  extra  large,  and  put 
them  on  in  the  street  to  attract  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  performing  their 
devotions.  Certain  Jews  at  the  present 
time  wear  their  phylacteries  all  day  long, 

PHYLLOXERA,  a kind  of  insect  some- 
what similar  to  the  aphides,  or  green  fly  so 
common  on  rose-trees  and  otlier  plants.  It 
is  a parasite  of  the  vine,  and  has  caused 
great  damage  in  Prance  smee  its  appear- 
ance in  1803.  It  makes  its  home  in  the 


roots  as  well  as  the  leaves,  so  the  difficulty 
is  to  destroy  it  without  harming  the  plant 
itself. 

PHYSICS,  that  branch  of  science  which 
includes  mechanics,  light,  heat,  sound, 
magnetism  and  electricity.  It  excludes  all 
those  phenomena  which  properly  belong 
only  to  chemistry,  i.e.,  the  phenomena 
attendant  on  changes  in  the  composition 
of  matter.  Thus  the  fact  that  water 
expands  with  heat  belongs  to  both 
branches  of  science,  but  its  proper  place 
is  under  “ Physics,”  because  no  change  is 
made  in  its  composition. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  that  branch  o!  science 
which  investigates  the  structure  and 
functions  of  living  beings.  Properly  the 
name  moiphology  is  given  to  the  study  of 
structure,  but  inasmuch  as  the  functions 
of  the  various  organs  cannot  be  considered 
without  a knowledge  of  their  position  and 
shape,  a certain  amount  of  morphology 
must  always  be  included  in  physiology. 

PIASTRE,  a silver  coin  once  used  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  of  the  value  of  about  4s. 
Now-a-days  there  is  a piastre  cniTent  in 
Turkey  and  Egypt  of  the  nominal  value  of 
about  2d.,  and  another  current  in  Tunis 
of  the  nominal  value  of  6d. 

PIBROCH,  “ pipe  music,”  the  name 
given  to  w'arlike  music  adapted  to  the 
bagpipes.  Among  the  Bhghlanders,  each 
clan  has  its  own  pibroch,  and  its  stirring 
effect  on  the  clansmen  is  said  to  have 
been  wonderful.  Generally  speaking,  the 
pibroch  is  a descriptive  piece  of  military 
music,  and  persons  with  delicate  musical 
ears  accustomed  to  the  bagpipes  say  they 
can  distinguish  the  advance,  the  charge, 
the  retreat,  and  the  fliuht,  as  it  is  plaved. 

PICTON,  SIR  THOMAS,  one  of 'the 
heroes  of  the  Peninsular  War,  was  born  in 
Pembrokeshire,  1758.  He  entered  the 
army  at  14,  and  soon  gained  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1794  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  did  much  service.  When 
Wellington  w'as  appointed  to  command  in 
Spain,  he  specially  asked  for  the  services 
of  Picton,  who  took  a foremost  part  in 
nearly  every  engagement  that  took  pilace 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  seven  times  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  ol  Commons  for 
his  services.  He  fell  at  Waterloo  iii 
repelling  a desperate  charge  of  the  Ereuch. 

PICTS,  ” the  painted  people,”  a name 
given  to  the  Celts  of  Northern  Britain  by 
the  Romans  and  Romanized  Britons. 
The  Celts  who  acquired  this  name  settled 
in  Britain  before  the  later  comers,  who 
called  themselves  Britons.  Whether  they 
landed  in  the  south,  and  were  driven  north- 
w'ard  by  the  later  bands,  or  whether  they 
landed  originally  in  Scotland,  we  do  not 
know.  Undoubtedly  they  wei-e  akin  to 
the  Britons,  but  w'ere  on  a lower  plane 
of  civilisation.  In  their  struggles  ^vith  the 
Romans,  and  later  with  the  Saxons,  they 
were  always  aided  by  the  Scots,  who  came 
from  Ireland  and  afterwards  became  the 
ruling  race  in  Scotland.  After  the  9th 
century  the  Piets  practically  disappear 
as  a separate  race. 

PIERS  PLOWMAN.  See  Langland. 

PIETERMARITZBURG,  the  capital  of 
Natal,  is  situated  about  50  miles  above 
Durban,  the  chief  port  of  the  Colony.  It 
is  healthily  situated,  being  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  broad  streets  and 
handsome  buildings  give  it  a prosperous 
apijearauce.  It  takes  its  name  from  two 
of  its  Boer  founders,  Pieter  Retief  and 
Gert  Maritz  ; population  31,000. 

PIGEON.  The  pigeon  is  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Many  varieties  are  recognised,  and  of 
these  the  commonest  in  Britain  are  iho 
wood-pigeon  and  rock-dove.  Eron  the 
latter  most  of  the  domesticated  varieties 
have  been  derived.  In  a wild  state  the 
pigeon  usually  builds  its  nest  in  lofty  trees. 
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and  feeds  upon  grain.  Its  song  consists  of  a 
rather  mournful  coo.  The  pigeon  p ossesses 
remarkable  powers  of  flight,  and  in  certain 
of  the  domesticated  varieties  these  powers 
have  been  increased  by  attention  to  breed- 
ing. The  best  known  of  the  domesticated 
varieties  are  the  tumbler,  pouter,  fantail, 
and  caiTier.  It  is  vv'orth  remarking  th  at  the 
“carrier”  so-called  is  useless  for  letter- 
canwing  and  “ homing  ” competitions. 

PIGEON  ENGLISH,  a dialect  or  jargon 
which  forms  the  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Chinese  and  the 
English  traders.  The  words  are  either 
Chinese  or  English,  and  the  sentence  is 
constructed  on  the  Chinese  plan.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  “ Business 
English,”  “pigeon”  or  “pidgin,”  repre- 
senting the  Chinese  pronunciation  of 
the  word  “ business.” 

PILATE,  PONTIUS,  a Roman  soldier 
who  was  procurator  of  Jud£ea  from  26 
until  36  A.D.  He  tried  and  condemned 
Christ,  although  convinced  of  his  innocence. 
Many  legends  are  told  concerning  Pilate. 
He  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide. 

PILATUS,  MOUNT,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  tourist  district  of  Switzerland, 
near  Lucerne.  It  is  about  7,000  feet  high, 
and  from  its  summit  a magnificent  view 
may  be  obtained.  Tourists  may  ascend 
the  mountain  by  means  of  a railway. 

PILCHARD,  a fish  which  much  resembles 
the  herring,  though  it  is  usually  some- 
what smaller.  Pilchards  are  found  in 
enormous  numbers  off  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  North-western  Prance,  and 
Portugal,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
They  are  caught  either  with  a drift  or 
seine-net.  The  fishing  season  in  Cornwall 
falls  during  the  summer  months,  and 
large  quantities  are  salted  and  exported 
to  the  Mediterranean  countries.  In 
Prance,  the  smaller  varieties  are  preserved 
in  oil,  and  sold  as  sardines. 

PILGRIMAGE  OF  GRACE,  the  name 
given  to  an  insurrection  in  favour  of 
the  “ old  religion.”  which  occurred  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  1536. 
It  was  caused  by  the  religious  changes 
which  had  been  made  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  rebels  dispersed  upon  a promise  of 
a general  pardon,  but  the  ringleaders 
were  subsequently  taken  and  executed. 

PILGRI5I  FATHERS,  the  name  given 
to  those  Puritans  who,  failing  to  obtain 
religious  liberty  in  England,  sailed  for 
America  in  the  ship  Mmjflowcr,  and  estab- 
lished a settlement  at  New  Plymouth 
CMass.),  1620.  They  numbered  about 
120. 

PILLAR  SAINTS,  or  Sfylites,  a class  of 
ascetics  who  were  met  witb  not  unfre- 
quently  in  Syria  and  Greece  during  the 
5tn  and  Gth  centuries  of  Christianity. 
Ttiey  spent  their  lives  upon  the  top  of 
high  pillars.  The  .best  known  is  one 
named  Symeon,  who  in  the  5-th  century 
is  said  to  have  lived  for  thirty  years  on  the 
si:mmit  of  a pillar  about  a yard  in  diameter. 
Le  removed  .succassively  from  one  pillar 
to  another,  always  increasing  the  height, 
v.  hich  in  the  la.st  of  them  was  72  feet, 

PILLARS  OF  HERCULES,  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  two  pro- 
montories which  are  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  tne  Mediterranean  Sea,  one 
on  eitLer  side  of  tije  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Their  modern  names  are  the  “ Rock  of 
Gibraltar”  and  “ Mount  Hacho.”  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  they  were  torn  a;sunder 
by  liercules. 

PILLORY,  an  iustrument  of  punishment 
for.n.erly  in  use  in  England  and  some 
continental  countries.  It  consisted  of 
a liorizonta'i  plank,  supported  upon  a 
vertica:  post,  the  v.  hole  arrangement  being 
piaceu  upon  a raised  platlorm.  Into  holes 
cut  in  the  plank  the  criminal’s  head  and 
Vtrist-;  were  fixed,  and  he  was  then  exposed 


for  some  hours  to  the  insults  of  the  mob. 
The  use  of  the  pillory  was  discontinued 
in  England  in  1837. 

PHOT,  a person  taken  on  board  a 
vessel  to  navigate  it  into  a port  or  harbour, 
or  through  a dangerous  channel.  In 
England,  pilots  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Trinity  House  Commissioners,  who 
hold  examinations  and  grant  licences  to 
suitable  persons.  The  pilot  is  in  sole 
charge  of  the  vessel  during  the  time  he  is 
on  board,  and  is  responsible  for  its  safety. 
In  general,  it  is  a punishable  offence  to 
take  a vessel  into  a harbour,  unless  there 
is  on  board  a pilot  licensed  for  that 'har- 
bour. Small  vessels,  such  as  coasters,  are, 
however,  exempt  in  this  respect. 

PIMENTO,  or  allspice,  is  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  a species  of  myrtle  which 
grows  in  Jamaica.  The  berries  are 
gathered  in  September  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  Pknento  is  used  in  cookery,  and  is 
said  to  possess  the  combined  flavours  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs.  It  is 
sometimes  called  “ Jamaica  pepper.” 

PmCKBSCK.  CHRISTOPHER,  a watch- 
maker who  lived  during  the  18th  century, 
is  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc,  which  is  known  as 
“ Pinchbeck.”  It  is  yellow  in  colour, 
and  bears  some  resemblance  to  gold,  and 
is  in  consequence  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  'cheap  jewellery.  From  this  fact  the 
term  “ pinchbeck  ” has  come  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  spurimis  or  injerior. 

PINDAR,  b.  near  Thebes,  Greece,  522, 
d.  443  B.C.,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
Ijnrical  poets.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
sacked  Thebes,  he  ordered  the  house  of 
Pindar  to  be  spared. 

PINDAR.  PETER.  See  Wolcot  John. 

PINE,  a cone-bearing  tree  which  is  I 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  flourishes  in  a poor  soil  and 
in  the  most  exposed  positions.  The  pine, 
in  common  with  other  conifers,  sheds  only 
a portion  ot  its  leaves  each  year.  The 
best  known  species  are  the  Scotch  fir,  as 
it  is  incorrectly  called,  the  Bed  Canadian 
or  Yellow  Pine,  and  the  Pitch  Pine.  The 
“Scotch  fir”  is  the  only  species  of  pine 
indigenous  to  Britain.  The  timber  of 
the  pine  is  very  valuable  ; it  is  used  for 
all  manner  of  purposes,  and,  in  addition, 
the  timber  of  most  of  the  species  yields 
turpentine  and  tar.  (See  Fir.) 

PINE-APPLE,  the  fruit  of  a plant 
which  is  a native  of  tropical  America. 
The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  a common  hot- 
house plant  in  England.  The  fruit, 
which  weighs  from  three  to  about  ten 
pounds,  is  of  a golden  yellow  colour  inside 
and  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
the  Azores  and  Bahamas. 

PINERO,  ARTHUR  WING,  b.  in  London, 
1855,  became  an  actor  in  1874,  and  a 
dramatic  author  in  1877.  In  1893,  de- 
parting from  purely  humorous  comedy,  he 
struck  a new  vein  in  “ The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,”  which  he  followed  up  with 
“ The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,”  “ The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,”  and  others,  which  in 
spite  of  much  adverse  criticism,  have 
given  the  author  a foremost  place  among 
the  draiuatists  of  to-day;  knighted  1909. 

PINK-EYE,  a complaint  which  affects 
horses.  Its  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
fever,  anrl  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  eye-lids ; hence  its  ' 
name. 

PINKIE,  a village  situated  a few  miles 
east  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  the  scene  of  ' 
a battle  in  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
acting  as  regent  for  Edward  VL,  defeated  ' 
l,he  Scots,  1547.  The  war  was  caused  by 
-Somerset  trying  to  force  the  Scots  to 
carry  out  the  terras  of  a treaty,  by  which  ' 
l-Mward  VI.  was  to  marry  Mary,  Queen 
ol  Scots.  i 


PINS.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
80  millions  of  common  pins  are  made 
each  day  in  England,  the  greater  part  at 
Birmingham.  More  than  half  that 
number  is  made  every  day  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries  do  their  share. 
The  first  pins  were  probably  of  wood  or 
small  fish  bones.  Pins  of  bone  and  bronze 
are  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  the 
continent,  and  even  the  safety-pin  was 
anticipated,  in  form  at  least,  by  their 
prehistoric  inhabitants. 

PIONEERS,  a military  term,  applied  to 
those  soldiers  who  precede  a regiment  on 
the  line  of  march,  and  perform  rough 
engineering  work,  such  as  mending  roads, 
or  building  temporary  bridges.  Ten 
pioneers  and  one  sergeant  are  attached  to 
each  regiment  of  infantry. 

PIPECLAY,  a kind  of  clay  found  mostly 
in  Dorset  and  Devon,  and  largely  used  ou 
account  of  its  whiteness  and  fineness  for 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes.  It  is 
also  sold  in  dried  cakes  and  used  by 
soldiers  for  whitening  belts,  gloves,  etc. 

PIRACY.  Among  the  ancients  piracy 
was  recognised  as  an  almost  lawful  calling. 
The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  frequently 
combined  trading  and  piracy.  The  Vik- 
ings of  Scandinavia  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  also  scoured  the  seas  for  plunder. 
Piracy  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  seems 
to  have  been  common  among  all  nations. 
In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  Hallam 
tells  us,  a rich  vessel  was  never  secure  from 
attack,  and  neither  restitution  nor  the 
punishment  of  the  criminals  could  be 
obtained  from  any  government.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  her  “ sea- 
dogs  ” always  ready  to  rifle  a Spanish 
treasure-sliip,  even  when  the  two  nations 
were  at  peace.  In  the  17th  century  the 
most  noted  pirates  were  the  Buccaneers 
of  the  West  Indies,  v/ho  preyed  upon  the 
Spanish.  The  latter  denied  the  right  of 
either  Prance  or  England  to  establish 
settlements  upon  the  mainland  of  South 
America  or  upon  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  for  a considerable  time  the  buccaneers 
had  the  unofficial  siipport  of  both  the 
French  and  English  governments.  The 
most  famous  of  the  buccaneers  was  a 
Welshman  named  Morgan,  who  eventually 
became  Governor  of  Jamaica.  Another 
great  centre  of  piracy  in  modern  times  was 
Alsiers.  Not  only  were  merchant  ships 
rifled  by  the  bands  of  pirates  that  infested 
the  Mediterranean,  but  the  seamen  were 
captured  and  treated  as  slaves.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  practice  of  philanthropists 
to  raise  funds  for  the  ransom  of  Christian 
slaves  in  the  Earbary  States,  In  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Admiral 
Blake  read  the  pirates  of  Algiers  a severe 
lesson,  but  the  evil  continued,  more  or  less, 
until  1816,  when  Lord  Exmouth  bom- 
barded Algiers  and  set  free  1,200  prisoners. 
Even  now,  pirates  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas. 

PIRiEUS,  the  harbour  and  port  of 
Athens,  is  distant  from  that  city  about 
6 miles.  The  harbour  was  commenced 
about  450  B.C.,  and  was  for  some  time 
connected  with  Athens  by  two  walls,  each 
60  feet  in  height,  enclosing  a road  between 
them. 

PISA,  a town  of  Italy,  situated  on  the 
Arno,  about  6 miles  from  the  sea.  It 
possesses  a university,  a magnificent 
cathedral,  and  the  famous  campanile 
known  as  “ the  leaning  tower,”  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  Risa  was  a great  seaport  and 
republic,  and  was  finally  conquered  by 
Florence,  Its  commercial  importance  has 
disappeared,  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the 
Arno  ; population,  62,000. 

PISCI'WA,  the  name  given  to  a shallow 
basin  which  is  seen  in  ancient  churches, 
built  into  the  wall  near  an  altar.  It 
is  usually  provided  with  a canopy,  and 
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wa3  intended  to  receive  the  water  in 
which  the  chalice  is  washed  after  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass.  It  is  still  in  use 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

PISGAH,  a mountain  situated  in  Pales- 
tine, a few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  From  one  of  its  summits,  Mount 
Nebo,  Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land. 

PISTOLE,  a gold  com  once  current  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  worth  fifteen  or 
sixteen  shillings. 

PITCAIRN  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  130“  west  longi- 
tude. It  was  discovered  in  1769,  and  in 
1790  was  peopled  by  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty.  The  present  population,  which 
numbers  about  120,  is  descended  from 
the  mutineers,  who  intermarried  with 
Tahitian  women.  Owing  to  constant 
intermarriage,  the  great  majority  of  the 
present  inhabitants  are  little  better  than 
imbeciles. 

PITCH,  a glossy,  black  and  very  brittle 
substance,  which  is  obtained  by  ^stilling 
wood,  tar,  coal-tar,  etc.  As  a result  of 
distillation  a spirit  is  given  off,  and  the 
solid  substance  known  as  pitch  remains. 
It  is  used  in  caulking  the  seams  of 
ships,  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  asphalt  and  lamp  black.  Burgundy 
pitch  is  really  a resin,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  spruce-fir. 

PITCHBLENDE,  an  oxide  of  the 
rare  metal,  uranium.  It  is  an  opaque, 
brittle  mineral,  usually  greyish-black. 
It  occurs  but  sparingly  in  nature,  and 
generally  in  veins  accompanied  by  ores 
of  silver  and  lead.  Austria  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  but  recently  considerable 
quantities  in  association  with  other 
uranium  compounds  have  been  found 
at  St.  Stephen’s,  Cornwall.  It  was 
while  experimenting  with  pitchblende 
that  Professor  and  Madame  Curie  dis- 
covered radium. 

PITMAN,  SIR  ISAAC,  &.  at  Trowbridge, 
1813,  d.  1879,  was  the  originator  of  a well- 
known  Phonic  system  of  shorthand.  He 
was  originally  a school  teacher,  and 
published  a treatise  upon  shorthand  in 
i836.  Later  he  abandoned  teaching  and 
became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Pitman 
and  Sons.  The  publications  of  this  firm 
are  mainly  connected  with  the  Pitman 
Method,  and  the  present  popularity  of 
the  system  is  largely  due  to  this  fact. 
Several  other  systems  are  much  simpler 
in  character. 

PITT,  WILLIAM,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
&.  in  Cornwall,  1708,  d.  1778,  a brilliant 
statesman  and  orator,  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  “ Great  Commoner.”  He  made 
his  reputation  by  his  opposition  to  Walpole. 
In  1757  he  became  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  practically  controlled  the  affairs  of 
this  country  during  the  progress  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  In  the  dispute  with 
the  American  Colonies  he  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Colonists.  His  last  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  made  on  this 
subject,  and  during  the  com-se  of  it,  he 
fell  in  a swoon  and  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  House.  His  death  occurred  a 
few  days  later. 

PITT,  WILT  TAM  (the  younger),  &.  near 
Bromley,  1759,  d.  1806,  the  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  English  statesmen.  He 
became  Premier  at  the  age  of  twenty -five, 
and  remained  in  office  until  1801.  He 
returned  to  power  in  1804,  and  remained 
until  his  death.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  govern 
England  during  the  dangerous  times  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  later  he  became 
the  great  opponent  of  Napoleon.  His 
home  policy  was  firm  almost  to  severity. 
The  wars  which  he  was  compelled  to  wage 
with  France  and  her  allies  led  to  heavy 
taxation.  In  1800  Pitt  succeeded  in 


securing  the  union  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Parliaments.  He  managed  this  by  whole- 
sale bribery,  but  whatever  his  methods 
with  others,  he  was  himself  perfectly 
honest,  and  he  died  a comparatively  poor 
man.  It  is  said  that  his  death  was 
hastened  by  his  failure  to  counteract  the 
successes  of  Napoleon.  “Roll  up  the 
map  of  Europe,”  he  remarked  after  hear- 
ing of  Napoleon’s  victory  at  Austerlitz. 

PITTSBURG,  the  “Iron  City,”  is  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Alleghany  River  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  a district  exceptionally  rich  in 
coa.1,  iron,  oU,  and  natural  gns.  Pittsburg 
specialises  in  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware and  glass.  Amongst  many  famous 
firms  which  have  their  head-quarters  there, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Carnegie  and  West- 
inghouse  firms  ; population  330,000. 

PIUS  IK.,  b.  1792,  d.  1879,  became  Pope 
in  1846.  His  period  of  office  was  marked 
by  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  bring  about 
a union  of  the  Italian  States  under  papal 
supremacy.  In  1870,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  temporal  power.  To  his 
influence  was  due  the  assembling  of  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1870,  which  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

PIUS  X.,  b.  near  Venice,  1835,  succeeded 
Leo  XIII.,  1903.  He  wa?5  born  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  was  for  many  years 
an  obscure  parish  priest.  He  eventually 
became  bishop  of  Mantua  and,  later. 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  but  his  election  to  the 
papal  chair  came  as  a surprise  to  most 
people. 

PIZARRO,  FRANCISCO,  b.  about  1476, 
d.  1541,  a celebrated  Spanish  adventurer 
and  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  life  as  a swineherd.  He  was 
with  Bilbao  when  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
first  seen  by  European  eyes,  and  in  1524 
set  sail  from  Panama  and  discovered  Peru. 
Having  obtained  assistance  from  Spain  he 
conquered  that  country,  and  in  1531 
treacherously  murdered  the  reigning  Inca. 
Owing  to  a disagreement  among  the 
Spaniards,  a sort  of  civil  war  arose  and  he 
was  murdered.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
illiterate  man,  though  possessed  of  con- 
siderable natural  ability,  and  his  dealings 
with  the  native  population  of  Peru  were 
characterised  by  extreme  barbarity. 

PLANCHETTE,  a small  heart-shaped 
piece  of  wood,  mounted  upon  three  legs, 
one  of  which  is  a lead  pencil,  and  the 
other  two  ordinary  supports  provided 
with  castors.  It  is  used  in  spiritualistic 
seances,  the  operator  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  wood  and  guiding  it  across  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Its  movements  have  not 
been  explained,  but  spiritualists  claim 
that  the  words  which  are  traced  out  by  the 
lead  pencil  are  messages  from  the  spirit 
world. 

PLANE-TREE,  a tree  which  grows  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  flourishes  in  the  smoke  of  large 
towns,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished 
by  its  bark  which  peels  off  during  the 
autumn  months.  The  Thames  Embank- 
ment is  lined  vdth  plane-trees,  and  many 
fine  specimens  may  be  seen  in  other  parts 
of  London.  The  timber  of  the  older  trees 
is  used  in  cabinet  work. 

PL.ANETS,  the  name  given  to  those 
bodies  which  revolve  round  the  sun. 
The“  Major  ” planets  are  eight  in  number, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Satui’n,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  The  first 
mentioned  six  were  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
Uranus  was  discovered  in  1781  and 
Neptune  in  1846.  The  planets  are  more 
or  less  spherical  bodies,  which  revolve 
round  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  and  in 
addition  possess  a movement  of  rotation. 
They  are  non-luminous  bodies  and  shine 


by  reflected  light.  The  “ Minor  ” planets 
are  much  smaller  bodies  which  have  their 
orbits  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
The  word  planet  literally  means  “ a 
wanderer,”  and  the  name  was  given  to  the 
bodies  because  of  their  apparently  erratic 
wanderings  in  the  heavens.  The  cause  of 
this  wandering  was  made  apparent  when 
it  was  understood  that  the  planets 
revolve  round  the  sun,  and  not,  as  the 
ancients  believed,  round  the  earth.  (See 
Solar  System.') 

PLANTAGENET,  GEORGE.  See  Clar- 
ence, Duke  of. 

PLAIITAGENET,  HOUSE  OF,  the 

name  given  to  a line  of  kings  who  ruled 
over  England  from  1154  until  1399.  The 
first  of  the  fine  was  Henry  n.,  the  son 
of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  and 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  The  word  “ plan- 
tagenet”  is  derived  from  “ planta 
genista,”  (the  broom-plant),  a sprig 
of  broom  being  the  badge  of  the  House 
of  Anjou,  which  Henry  ll.  adopted.  The 
last  of  the  line,  Richard  11.,  was  deposed 
by  Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  Lancastrian 
line,  and  subsequently  murdered.  The 
Plantagenet  kings  are  often  called  Angevin 
kings,  as  they  derive  their  descent  from 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou. 

PLANTAIN.  See  Banana. 

PLASSY,  a town  situated  in  India,  on 
a branch  of  tire  Ganges,  about  100  miles 
north  of  Calcutta.  It  is  famous  as  the 
scene  of  a battle  fought  in  1757,  in  which 
Clive  defeated  Surajah  Dowlah,  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  ite  a result  of  the 
battle,  Bengal  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  English,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
Indian  Empire  was  laid. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS.  See  Gypsum. 

PLATINOTYPE,  a photogi-aphic  process 
by  which  very  permanent  prints  are 
secured.  The  paper  used  is  sensitised 
with  a chemical  containing  platinum,  and 
alter  printing  is  treated  vith  a solution, 
that  causes  the  platinum  to  be  deposited, 
and  thus  build  up  the  picture. 

PLATINUM,  a rare  and  valuable  metal 
which  is  obtained  principally  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  California.  In  its 
pure  state  it  is  a soft,  whitish  metal,  much 
resembling  silver.  It  melts  only  at  a very 
high  temperatinre,  does  not  oxidise  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  strongest  acids.  The : 
crucibles  and  stills  used  in  the  manufacture  ■ 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  made  of  platinum,, 
and  it  is  also  of  considerable  use  in  labora- 
tory work  and  in  making  electrical 
connections. 

PLATO,  b.  429,  d.  347  B.C.,  one  of  the- 
greatest  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Platonic  School  of ' 
Philosophy.  Of  his  life  but  little  is  known  ; 
he  was  a pupil  of  Socrates,  and  taught  in 
the  grove  of  Academus,  at  Athens.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  there 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  who  sold  him  as  a slave.  He 
was,  however,  set  at  liberty,  and  returned 
to  Athens.  The  greater  part  of  his  works 
are  expositions  of  the  views  of  Socrates, 
and  they  are  written  in  dialogue  form. 
The  finest  translation  of  his  works  is  by 
the  late  Professor  Jowett. 

PLATONIC  LOVE,  the  name  given  to 
the  friendship  or  love  existing  between 
a man  and  a woman,  wffien  that  love  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  sensual  desire.  It 
was  advocated  by  Plato,  hence  its  name. 

PLATYPUS.  See  Ornithorhyncus. 

PLAYFAIR  (LYON),  BARON.  b.  in 
India,  1818,  d.  1898 ; a great  chemist  and 
prominent  politician  of  the  19th  century. 
He  was  a favoimte  pupil  of  the  great 
Liebig,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  who  gave  him  a large 
.share  in  managing  tlie  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  present  system  of  managipg; 
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the  Civil  Service  is  largely  the  outcome  of 
his  inception. 

PLEBISCITE,  literally  a decree  of  the 
people,  is  the  name  given  to  the  taking 
of  a general  vote  of  the  whole  nation  to 
decide  some  particular  point  in  dispute. 
It  is  most  commonly  used  in  reference  to 
certain  elections  held  in  France,  notably 
that  by  which  Napoleon  III.  was  elected 
Emperor. 

PLEBS,  OR  PLEBEIANS,  the  free-born 
commons  of  Rome  in  its  early  days,  as 
opposed  to  the  Patricians,  who  possessed 
all  political  privileges.  They  probably 
arose  from  immigrants  allowed  to  enter 
and  settle  in  the  city  after  its  foundation 
and  organisation,  but  excluded  from 
political  rights,  although  compelled  to 
render  military  service. 

PLEDGE.  See  Commercial  Dictionary. 

PLEI'ADES  (a-des),  in  classical  mythol- 
ogy, the  name  given  to  the  seven  daughters 
of  Atlas,  who  died  of  grief  and  were  placed 
as  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  group 
of  stars  known  as  the  Pleiades  is  a cluster 
of  six  small  stars  situated  in  the  constella- 
tion Taurus. 

PLEVNA,  a town  of  Bulgaria,  situated 
about  90  miles  north-east  of  Sofia.  It 
occupies  an  important  strategic  position, 
and  is  famous  for  the  heroic  defence  made 
there  by  the  Turks  under  Osman  Pasha, 
1877.  The  Russians  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  take  the  town  from  July  until  December, 
and  then  Osman  Pasha,  after  making  a 
fruitless  sortie,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

PLIMSOLL,  SAMUEL,  h.  at  Bristol, 
1824.  d.  1898  ; did  much  to  improve  the 
lot  of  our  sailors.  He  got  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  passed  in  1876,  by  which  a 
ship  is  prevented  from  sailing  if  deemed 
unsafe  by  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  and  a mark 
(known  as  the  Plimsoll  mark)  is  afiixed  to 
every  British  ship  below  which  she  must 
not  sink  in  the  water  when  loaded. 

PLINY  (1)  “ The  Elder,”  b.  in  Italy,  23, 
G.  79  A.D.,  a celebrated  Latin  writer.  His 
principal  work  is  a Natural  History,  in 
which  he  treats  of  many  subjects,  including 
Geography,  Medicine,  Astronomy  and 
Botany.  Pliny  lost  his  life  during  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  He  ventured  too 
far  up  the  mountain  in  his  desire  to  observe 
more  closely  the  phenomena,  and  was 
oestroyed.  (2)  “The  Younger,”  b.  62, 
d.  113  A.D.,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  was  a distingui.shed 
Latin  WTiter.  The  only  works  extant  are  a 
number  of  epistles,  which  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  history  of  the  period. 

PLOUGH  MONDAY,  the  Monday  after 
Twelfth  Day.  and  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
lioliday.s.  On  this  day.  in  old  time.s,  the 
iabourer.s  would  get  out  their  ploughs,  with 
•..hich  they  vent  from  door  to  door 
.-olieifing  contributions  for  their  merry- 

LL  k j .’'j  1'. 

PLUMBAGO,  fice  Blacklead. 

PLUSH,  a kind  of  cloth  which  resembles 
velvet,  but  po:-.;;c:--:f.-  a longer  pile  or  nap. 
Hiik  plu.-h  i.s  made  in  large  quantities  at 
I.yor  -i.  In  addition  to  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
cost’s  hair  and  eider-down  are  often  used 
in  the  mariufaclure  of  pluJi.  It  ts  used 
for  hats,  v.'irious  ornamental  articles  of 
v.earin"  apn;.  rcifor  ladle.:,  and  for  breeches. 

PLUTARCH,  b.  aboiit  4G  A. I).,  wa.-j 
ft  ce!ebr.'.t<-'l  tlreek  hi;Jorian.  Jlis  br-t 
known  '.'.ork  's  bi.^^  Lives  of  Fainour.  fireek:- 
r:rid  l;or;ian's.  Thee  aie  forty -six  in 
i.orober,  and  are  arianged  for  the  sake 
<A  ‘■ron.pcr:  on  i.n  pairs,  one  Creek  .and  oiie 
J'oreac.  'I  i.e;/  form  a mo:-,t  valuable  addi- 
tion iO  ’'..e  i.i-’o.  lo-d  lit'  reiure  of  the  world, 
L/iCe  r.'.o  t of  tiie  writinrM  from  which 
JPu‘ar'-;i  oUtai.oed  Lis  facts  have  binee 
Lf-':a  io-.t. 

PLUTO,  HADES,  or  DJS,  in  cla.ssieal 
rr)Vtnoio:;y,  t;.e  brol.oer  of  .JwpiUir  and 
Pept  jr.e,  ae  i the  o-,erio:'d  of  tiiC  abode  of 


the  dead.  He  is  represented  as  a vener- 
able old  man  carrying  a two-pronged  fork, 
and  having  a three-headed  dog  (Cerberus) 
at  his  feet. 

PLUTUS,  in  classical  mythology,  the 
god  of  riches.  He  was  struck  blind  by 
Zeus  in  order  that  he  might  distribute  his 
gifts  blindly,  to  good  and  bad  alike. 

PLYMOUTH,  a seaport  and  important 
naval  station,  is  situated  upon  Plymouth 
Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym.  With 
the  adjoining  towns  of  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse  it  forms  “ The  Three  Towns,” 
The  naval  dockyard  is  situated  at  Devon- 
port ; at  Stonehouse  the  Victualling  Yard 
and  Naval  Hospital,  and  at  Plymouth 
the  Citadel.  Plymouth  Sound  is  protected 
by  a breakwater  which  is  nearly  a mile 
long.  (.For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN,  a religious 
sect  founded  at  Plymouth,  about  1830,  by 
John  Darby  and  others.  Their  beliefs  are 
similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the 
Calvinists.  They  do  not  possess  salaried 
ministers,  they  baptise  all  their  members, 
partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  every 
Sunday,  and  in  their  meetings  any  member 
of  the  congregation  is  permitted  to  speak 
or  offer  prayer.  There  are  at  least  three 
distinct  branches  of  the  Brethren,  as  they 
call  themselves.  The  sect  possesses 
followers  in  most  of  the  British  Colonies, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  France  and 
Switzerland. 

PNEUMATIC  DESPATCH,  the  name 
given  to  the  transmission  of  telegraph 
forms,  etc.,  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
It  is  used  in  London  to  despatch  forms 
from  the  central  to  the  suburban  offices. 
The  conveying  pipe  is  of  lead,  and  possesses 
a diameter  of  2|  inches.  When  the 
“ carrier  ” or  case  has  been  placed  in  the 
tube,  compressed  air  is  admitted  behind  it, 
whilst  the  air  is  exhausted  at  the  other 
end,  and  thus  a velocity  of  over  25  miles 
an  hour  is  obtained.  There  are  about 
60  miles  of  these  tubes  in  England,  40 
miles  of  which  are  in  London.  The  system 
has  been  used  to  transmit  mailbags  from 
the  General  Post  Office,  London,  to 
Euston  Station.  The  system  is  also  in 
use  in  various  pi  aces  of  business  to  despatch 
bills,  change,  etc.,  from  one  part  of  a 
building  to  another. 

PNEUMATIC  TYRES  are  in  general  use 
for  the  svheels  of  bicycles,  motor  cars,  and 
other  vehicles.  Their  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  motion  of  a vehicle  fitted  with 
these  tyres  is  ranch  smoother  than  that 
resulting  from  any  other  method.  This  is 
due  to  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  air  with 
which  the  tyres  are  filled.  The  tyre 
consists  generally  of  two  separate  tubes. 
The  inner  tube,  composed  of  very  flexible 
rubber,  acts  as  tlie  air  chamber.  The 
outer  tube  is  of  rubber  applied  to  a strong 
canvas  backing.  It  is  really  a circular 
band  of  the  material  with  recurved  edges. 
When  the  inner  tube  has  been  fitted  to  the 
wheel  this  outer  band  is  placed  over  it, 
and  the  curved  edges  fit  into  the  inwardly 
curving  edges  of  the  rim.  The  filling  of 
the  inner  tube  with  air  causes  it  to  press 
on  the  outer  tube,  brings  the  edges  of  the 
tyre  and  rim  in  close  contact,  and  retains 
the  whole  in  position. 

PO,  the  longe.st  river  of  Italy,  rises  in 
the  Alps  and,  after  a course  of  about  400 
miles  through  the  fertile  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy, enter,-;  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Owing 
to  tlic  quantity  of  mud  brought  down, 
the  level  of  the  bed  is  generally  above  tliat 
of  the  surrounding  plain,  and  artificial 
fa.ibanki/ierits  have  been  constructed. 
The  principal  tributary  is  the  Ticino,  and 
the  chief  towns  on  the  I’o  are  Cremona 
and  Turin. 

POCAHONTAS,  an  Indian  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  a chieftain  of  Virginia.  She 
disptayed  .great  LricndliriCoS  towards  the 


early  English  settlers,  and  eventually 
married  one  named  Rolfe.  She  after- 
wards came  to  England  and  died  at 
Gravesend,  1617.  (See  Smith,  Captain^ 

POE,  EDGAR  ALLAN,  h.  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  1809,  d.  1849,  a celebrated 
American  poet  and  writer.  His  writings 
are  characterised  by  wonderful  imagina- 
tion, but  his  life  was  completely  spoiled 
by  his  vices.  He  was  addicted  to  gam- 
bling and  drinking,  and  he  died  from  the 
results  of  a drunken  carouse.  His  best 
known  poem  is  “ The  Raven.”  “ The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,”  and  “ The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  are  charac- 
teristic examples  of  bis  prose  works. 

POETRY.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a satisfactory  definition  of  poetry, 
but  the  principal  differences  between  it 
and  prose  are  as  follows  : — It  employs 
figurative  language  far  more  frequently, 
and  makes  use  of  archaic  w'ords,  gram- 
matical constructions,  and  inversions  in 
the  order  of  words  which  are  not  permissible 
in  good  prose.  It  is  metrical,  each  verse 
or  line  containing  a definite  number  of 
“feet,”  in  which  the  accented  syllables 
occur  in  a particular  order.  It  is  fre- 
quently rhymed,  but  rhymes  are  not  an 
essential  characteristic.  Poetry  is  of  the 
following  kinds  : — Dramatic,  Epic,  Lyric, 
Satirical.  Didactic,  Pastoral,  and  Elegiac. 

POETS’  CORNER  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  south  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  contains  memorial 
tablets  to  many  of  our  greatest  poets, 
including  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Burns,  Browning,  and 
Tennyson.  There  are  also  buried  in  the 
Poets’  Corner,  in  addition  to  some  of  the 
above,  the  following  writers  : — Macaulay, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Dickens,  and  also  the 
musician  Handel. 

POGROM,  a Russian  word  meaning 
“ desolation,  devastation,”  applied  to  a 
massacre  by  the  mob,  such  as  those 
recently  perpetrated  on  the  Jews  in 
certain  Ru.ssian  cities,  apparently  at  the 
instigation  of  public  officials. 

POISONOUS  PLANTS.  See  Med.  Diet. 

POITIERS,  a town  in  the  south-west 
of  France,  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Poitou.  It  was  the  scene  of  a battle,  1356, 
in  which  the  Black  Prince  defeated  Ring 
John  II.  of  Prance.  It  afterwards 
became  a stronghold  of  the  Huguenots; 
population  40,000. 

POLA,  the  principal  naval  station  of 
Austria,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adi’iatic  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Istria ; 
population  45,000. 

POLAND,  the  name  now  given  to  a 
province  of  Russia,  was  during  the  Middle 
Ages  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Central  Europe.  It  then  included  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  now  Russia,  a 
portion  of  Eastern  Prussia,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Galicia  in  Austria.  Poland 
appears  as  an  important  state  about  the 
10th  century,  and  reached  the  height  of 
its  power  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
The  capital  was  Cracow  and  afterwards 
Warsaw.  Its  destruction  was  caused 
largely  by  internal  political  and  religious 
dissensions.  The  partition  of  Poland 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
its  territory  being  divided  between 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  This  was 
nob  accomplished  without  strenuous  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  under 
the  leadership  of  Kosciusko.  Russian 
Poland,  although  in  a chronic  state  of 
political  dissension  and  discontent,  is  one 
of  the  most  i)rosperou3  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  The  chief  towns  are  Warsaw, 
the  capital,  and  Lodz,  a town  of  one 
street,  six  miles  in  length,  on  each  side  of 
which  arc  hundreds  of  cotton-mills.  Area 
9.000  square  miles ; population  about 
9i  millions. 
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POLAR  EXPLORATION.  Eeterto  Index. 

POLAR  LIGHTS.  See  Aurora  Borealia. 

POLDER,  the  name  given  in  Holland 
and  Belgium  to  a piece  of  reclaimed 
marsh  land,  -which  lies  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A polder  is  surrounded  by  a stone 
dyke  and  the  water  is  pumped  from  it  by 
machinery,  which  is  driven  by  a windmill. 

POLECAT,  an  animal  of  the  weasel 
family,  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  During  the  day  it  sleeps  in  its 
hiding-place,  sallying  forth  at  night  to 
plunder  dove-cots  or  hen-houses,  or  to 
.seek  its  prey  in  a rabbit  warren.  It 
destroys  all  the  small  animals  that  come 
in  its  way.  Should  it  enter  a hen-house 
not  a hen  would  be  left  alive  in  the 
morning.  It  is  notorious  for  its  fetid 
smell.  See  Ferret. 

POLE  STAR,  the  nearest  prominent 
star  to  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  a 
point  vertically  above  the  north  pole  of 
the  earth.  The  pole  star  is  the  brightest 
star  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor 
(Little  Bear),  and  its  mean  distance  from 
the  actual  pole  is  at  present  about  1^ 
degrees.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  this  distance  varies,  though  the 
change  is  very  slow. 

POLICE.  The  modern  police  force  in 
England  was  established  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  1829.  The  arrangement  for  main- 
taining order  previous  to  that  date  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs,  and  was  of 
a most  inadequate  character.  The  police 
of  the  various countiesof  England  are  under 
the  control  of  a joint  committee,  elected 
partly  from  the  members  of  the  County 
Council  and  partly  from  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  county.  The  Metropolitan 
Force  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Home  Office.  Ireland  possesses  two 
distinct  forces,  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Force  and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
the  latter  being  a semi-military  organisa- 
tion. The  total  number  of  police  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  about  40,000.  In  1909 
was  instituted  “The  King’s  Police  Medal,” 
to  be  awarded  to  officers  of  the  con- 
stabulary force  and  fire  brigades,  for  acts 
of  exceptional  courage  and  skill-  Refer 
to  “Police”  in  Index. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  This  science 
has  been  defined  in  various  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  John  Stuart  Mil!  it  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  of  wealth,  and 
the  laws  which  govern  its  production  and 
distribution.  Eotable  works  -written  on 
the  subject,  are  : Adam  Smith’s  “ Wealth 
of  Nations,”  and  John  Stuart  Mill’s 
“Principles  of  Political  Economy.” 

POLITICS,  the  science  of  national 
government,  which  treats  of  the  principles 
that  should  underlie  the  regulations  for 
securing  order,  individual  liberty,  and  tJie 
general  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  may  be  di-vided  into  Home  or  Domestic 
politics  and  Foreign  politics.  The  latter 
concerns  itself  -with  the  ” Balance  of 
Power  ” amongst  the  important  states  of 
the  world  with  a view  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  national  independence.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  opinions 
of  an  individual  upon  the  various 
prominent  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  nation. 

POLLARDING,  the  name  given  to  the 
operation  of  lopping  off  the  poll  or  top 
from  a tree.  The  trees  most  commonly 
treated  in  this  way  are  the  willow  and 
the  poplar,  and  when  so  treated  they  are 
kco-wn  as  pollards. 

POLLUX.  See  Castor  and  Pollux. 

POLO,  MARCO.  See  Marco  Polo. 

POLYANDRY,  the  state  of  marriage  in 
which  a woman  possesses  more  than  one 
husband.  Caesar  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  Britons,  and 
travellers  in  uncivilised  coimtries  in  all 
have  observed  the  same  thing. 


POLYCARP,  2>.  in  Asia  Minor,  69,  d.  155, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers.  Polycarp  was  a disciple 
of  the  apostle  John,  and  suffered  martyr 
dom  at  Smyrna,  at  which  place  he  had 
been  head  of  the  Church  for  many  years 
An  ‘ Epistle  to  the  Philippians  " written 
by  him  is  still  in  existence. 

POLYGAMY,  the  state  of  marriage  in 
which  a man  possesses  more  than  one  wife. 
It  is  commonly  practised  in  eastern 
countries,  and  is  recognised  by  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment does  not  prohibit  polygamy,  and 
both  the  patriarchs  and  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  practised  it.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  it  seems,  however,  to  have 
disappeared  amongst  the  Jews.  The  laws 
of  all  European  countries  treat  polygamy 
as  a crime,  and  the  only  sect  which  has 
advocated  it  of  recent  years  is  that  known 
as  the  Mormons,  who  have  their  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In 
1890  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  intervened,  and  made  the  practice 
illegal. 

POLYNESIA,  the  name  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
which  lie  between  the  meridians  110*  W 
and  180*  W.  There  are  many  groups,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  Samoan, 
Tonga,  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian,  Ladrone, 
Caroline,  and  Marquesas  groups.  The 
total  area  of  Polynesia  is  about  11,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  vffiich 
is  mainly  of  Malay  extraction,  265,000. 
The  islands  are,  generally  speaking,  under 
the  protection  either  of  Germany,  France, 
or  Great  Britain, 


POLYPHE'MUS,  in  classical  mythology, 
the  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  the 
chief  of  the  Cyclops.  He  was  of  great 
size  and  possessed  but  one  eye,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
Ulysses,  when  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  in  which  island  Polyphemus  dwelt, 
was  confined  in  a cave  by  the  monster, 
Rom  whom  he  contrived  to  escape  by 
making  him  drunk  and  burning  out  his 
single  eye  while  he  was  in  profound  sleep. 

POMEGRANATE,  the  fruit  of  a tree 
which  grows  in  northern  Africa  and 
southern  Europe.  The  fruit,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  contains  a 
large  number  of  reddish  seeds,  each  con- 
tained in  a separate  cell.  It  has  never 
become  a popular  fruit  in  this  country. 
The  rind  contains  tannin,  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Morocco  leather. 

POMPADOUR,  in  Paris,  1721,  d.  1764, 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  mistresses 
of  Louis  XV.  She  was  of  humble  birth, 
but  possessed  remarkable  beauty.  From 
1745  until  her  death  she  exercised 
in  French  politics  enormous  influence,  the 
evil  effects  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. 


POMPEII,  a town  of  Italy,  which  was 
overwhelmed  by  volcanic  ashes  during 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  79  A.D,  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Exca- 
vations were  commenced  at  Pompeii,  1748, 
and  since  1870  have  been  carried  on  with 
great  regularity,  so  that  now  a large 
portion  of  the  town  has  been  exposed  to 
view. 


POMPEY,  surnamed  “ The  Great,” 
6.  106,  d.  48  B.O.,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Roman  soldiers.  He  saw  much  service 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  met 
with  almost  uninterrupted  success.  In 
62  B.C.  he  formed,  -with  Caesar  and  Crassus, 
the  first  triumvirate.  Whilst  Caesar  was 
engaged  in  Gaul,  Pompey,  as  the  leader  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  was  almost  absolute 
ruler  of  Rome.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  between  the  two  rivals,  Pompey 
fled  to  Brundisiuin,  and  thence  to  Greece. 
He  was  defeated  at  Pharsalia,  48  B.C.,  by 
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Caesar,  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
foully  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy 

xn. 

PONDICHERRY,  the  capital  of  the 
French  possessions  in  India,  is  situated  on 
the  east  coast  of  that  country,  about 
90  miles  south  of  Madras.  It  -n-as  acquired 
by  the  French  in  1672,  and  has  been 
captured  by  the  British  on  three  occasions ; 
it  was  finally  restored  in  1816  ; population 
about  50,000. 

PONTIFICAL,  a book  which  contains 
the  various  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  addition  to  the  prayers  to  be 
recited,  there  is  also  in  the  pontifical  a 
minute  description  of  the  ceremonies  to 
be  observed.  The  pr^ent  pontifical  was 
drawn  up  by  Pope  Clement  VHI.,  1596. 

PONTENH  MARSHES,  a marshy  district 
forming  part  of  the  Campagna  Roma, 
which  is  situated  between  Rome  and  the 
coast.  Efforts  have  been  made  without 
success  to  drain  the  district,  and  at  the 


present  time  it  is  used  almost  entirely  as 
a grazing  ground  for  cattle. 

PONTIUS  PILATE,  Roman  governor 
(“  procurator  ”)  of  Jadtea  from  26  to 
36  A.D.  His  official  residence  was  at 
Cassarea,  but  he  generally  visited  Jeru- 
salem at  the  great  feasts.  He  had  little 
scruple  about  offending  the  Jews’  religious 
susceptibilities,  and  this,  together  with  his 
exactions,  caused  many  outbreaks,  the  last 
of  which  brought  about  his  recall.  In  all 
probability  he  committed  suicide. 

PONTOON,  a sort  of  boat,  which  is  used 
to  support  a temporary  military  bridge. 
In  the  British  army  the  pontoon  used  is 
a flat-bottomed  boat,  which  is  made  in  two 
or  three  sections  to  facilitate  transporta- 
tion. 

POONA,  the  capital  of  a district  of  India 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
western  Ghats,  about  80  miles  south-east 
of  Bombay,  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Bombay  government 
during  the  hot  season,  and  an  important 
military  centre  ; population  110,000. 

POPS,  ALEXANDER,  5.  in  London, 
1688,  d.  1744,  a celebrated  English  poet. 
He  spent  many  years  of  his  life  at  Twdeken- 
ham.  Pope  was  a master  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  heroic  couplet,  and  his  poems 
are  WTitten  in  this  metre.  For  example — 

Honour  aud  shame  from  no  condition 
rise. 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour 
lies. 

His  works  include  “ The  Dunciad,” 
“ Essay  on  Criticism,”  ” The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,”  “ Essay  on  Man,”  and  translations 
of  the  “ Iliad  ” and  “ Odyssey.” 

POPE  JOAN.  (See  Joan,  Pope.) 

POPE,  THE,  is  the  title  bestowed  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chm-ch.  The  members 
of  this  Church  regard  the  Pope  as  the 
successor  of  Saint  Peter,  and  as  Christ’s 
Vicar  on  earth.  In  1870  the  Vatican 
Council,  composed  of  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  decreed 
the  “ Infallibility  of  the  Pope,”  whereby 
his  definition  of  a doctrine  of  faith  or 
morals  is  held  to  be  necessarily  true  and 
binding  on  all  Christians.  Since  the  llth 
century,  the  election  of  Pope  has  been  in 
thehan^  of  the  cardinals,  who  used  to 
assemble  in  the  town  at  which  the  death  of 
the  Pope  has  occurred,  and  proceed  to 
elect  his  successor.  The  election  now 
takes  place  at  the  Vatican,  the  Pope’s  of- 
ficial residence.  When  the  election  occurs, 
all  persons  but  the  cardinals  and  a few 
officials  are  excluded  from  the  building ; 
the  cardinals  are  isolated  in  small  com- 
partments and  a ballot  is  taken  daily,  in 
absolute  silence,  imtil  some  one  person 
obtains  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  The  elections  arc  occa.sionally  very 
protracted ; that  which  ended  in  the  cleo 
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tion  of  Pius  VII.,  1799,  was  spread  over 
six  months.  The  Pope  in  the  Middle 
Ages  exercised  considerable  temporal 
power  in  Italy,  but  in  1870,  when  that 
country  was  united  under  one  king,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  temporal  kingdom. 
Since  that  date  the  Popes  have  refused  to 
recognise  the  king  of  Italy,  and  of  their 
own  free  will  have  remained  within  the 
V atican  walls  from  their  election  until 
death. 

POPINJAY,  the  name  origmally  of  a 
parrot,  but  commonly  used  in  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  name  of 
the  mark  or  target  set  up  in  archery 
contests,  and  consisting  of  a piece  of  wood 
ornamented  with  feathers,  wool,  etc. 

POPISH  PLOT.  See  Oates. 

POPLIN,  a fabric  made  with  threads  of 
silk  one  way,  and  worsted  the  other, 
cotton  or  flax  replacing  the  silk  in  the 
cheaper  kinds.  Introduced  into  Ireland 
by  French  refugees,  the  manufacture  took 
root  in  Dublin,  but  the  demand  for  poplin 
is  very  fluctuating.  Figured  poplins  are 
very  effective  for  decorative  purposes. 

PORCELAIN.  See  Pottery. 

PORPOISE,  a mammal  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  dolphin,  and  often 
seen  oS  our  coasts.  It  is  about  5 or  6 
feet  long,  and  when  present  is  visible  at 
intervals,  being  obliged  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe.  Porpoises  are  often  seen 
in  pursuit  of  shoals  of  herring,  pilchard, 
or  mackerel,  among  which  they  commit 
great  havoc. 

PORT  ARTHUR  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Liao-Tang  Penin- 
sula, upon  a harbour  which  is  free  from 
ice  the  whole  year  round.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Chinese  by  the  Japanese  in  1894, 
but  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
prize  by  a coalition  of  Russia,  Germany, 
and  France.  In  1898  Russia  _ took 
possession  of  the  place  and  made  it  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Japanese  in  1904, 
and  taken  after  a terrible  struggle  Jan- 
uarv  1st,  1905.  (See  TFar,  Russo-Japanese'). 

PORTCULLIS,  a heavy  iron  grating, 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a gate  to  a 
castle.  It  was  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  it  was 
provided  along  its  lower  edge  with  spikes, 
which  penetrated  the  ground  when  it  was 
dropped. 

PORTE,  SUBLIME,  the  name  applied  to 
the  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
or  to  the  Empire  itself.  It  is  a French 
translation  of  the  official  Turkish  name, 
“ Babi  Ali,”  literally  “ the  high  gate.” 
The  name  derives  its  origin  from  the  fact 
that  in  former  times  justice  was  adminis- 
tered at  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  an  artificial 
product  so  called  because  it  resembles 
Portland  stone  in  colour.  See  Cement. 

PORTLAND,  ISLE  OF,  a peninsula 
which  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Dorset. 
It  contains  enormous  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent building  stone,  and  is  the  site  of 
a convict  prison.  The  breakwater,  which 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  England,  is  in 
two  portions,  the  inner  being  about  650 
yards  in  length  and  the  outer  over  2,000 
yards  : population  15,000. 

PORTLAND  VASE,  a famous  vase  which 
was  discovered  in  Rome,  1630.  It  is  of 
blue  cut  glass  and  stands  ten  inches  in 
height,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  purcha.sed  by  the  Portland 
family  and  presented  to  the  British 
Museum.  In  1845  it  was  smashed  by  a 
madman,  but  it  has  since  been  cleverly 
repaired. 

PORT  MAHON,  a naval  seaport  of  the 
island  of  Minorca.  It  is  situated  upon 
a magnificent  harbour,  and  is  used  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  as  a quarantine 
station  ; population  18,000, 


PORTO  RICO,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
group  of  West  Indian  Islands  knovm  as  the 
Greater  Antilles,  has  been,  since  1898, 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Previous  to  that  date  it  was  a Spanish 
possession,  and  during  the  19th  century 
the  scene  of  almost  continual  rebellion. 
The  productions  include  coffee,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  Area  3,500  square  miles  ; 
population  nearly  a million. 

PORT  ROYAL,  a well-fortified  naval 
station  in  Jamaica,  on  the  end  of  the  spit 
of  land  which,  jutting  out  to  the  west, 
forms  the  harbour  of  Kingston.  A great 
earthquake  in  1692,  and  hurricanes  and 
conflagrations  since,  have  reduced  it  to 
a mean  place  of  1200  inhabitants. 

PORT  SAID  is  situated  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  a port  of  call 
for  steamers,  and  an  important  coaling 
station ; population  37,000. 

PORTSMOUTH,  the  principal  naval 
station,  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
British  Isles,  is  situated  on  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Hampshire.  It  possesses 
a naval  dockyard  and  a good  harbour. 
Spithead,  which  lies  between  the  town 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  forms  a mag- 
nificent anchorage  for  the  ships  of  the 
navy.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

PORTUGAL  occupies  the  western 
■portion  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The 
country  is  generally  mountainous,  the 
only  considerable  tracts  of  plain  being 
towards  the  south.  Portugal  was,  during 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  one  of  the 
greatest  maritime  countries  of  Europe ; 
but  since  then,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  has  fallen  from  its  high 
position.  It  exports  wine,  sardines,  cork, 
fruits  and  copper.  The  government, 
which  is  a limited  monarchy,  has  its  head 
quarters  at  Lisbon,  and  the  only  other 
town  of  importance  is  Oporto.  Area 
35,000  square  miles ; population  about 
5|^  millions. 

PORT  WINE,  a rich,  heavy  vine,  is 
exported  from  Portugal.  Its  colour 
varies  according  to  its  age,  from  red  to  a 
tawny  brown.  In  the  18th  century,  when 
the  supplies  of  French  wine  were  shut  off 
from  this  country,  port  was  the  fashionable 
drink,  but  its  popularity  has  declined  of 
recent  years.  It  is  still  the  wine  com- 
monly prescribed  for  invalids.  Much  of 
the  cheap  port  is  merely  crude  spirit 
coloured  with  the  juice  of  elder-berries. 

POSEIDON,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
lord  of  the  seas,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  god  Neptune.  He  was  the  son 
of  Saturn  and  the  brother  of  Zeus  and 
Pluto.  He  is  represented  as  a venerable 
old  man  carrying  a trident,  and  usually 
accompanied  by  a dolphin  or  a horse. 
His  palace  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  over 
which  his  chariot  was  drav/n  by  horses 
with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manes. 
The  waves  became  calm  at  his  approach, 
and  around  his  chariot  gambolled  the 
denizens  of  the  sea. 

POSITIVISM,  or  POSITIVE  PHILOSO- 
PHY, the  system  of  Auguste  Comte,  a 
French  philosopher.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the"  recon- 
struction of  society  after  the  great  up- 
heaval of  the  French  Revolution.  Any  one 
comparing  the  lot  of  a workman  in  1906 
with  that  of  his  fellow  of  1806  cannot  fail 
to  observe  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
former.  The  teaching  of  Comte  prepared 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  capital  must  do  its  duty  by  labour, 
and  labour  must  acknowledge  a duty  to 
the  society  which  provides  it  with  work. 
His  attempted  religious  system  was  a 
failure  from  the  first,  but  it  made  the  way 
clearer  for  a right  conception  of  man’s 
duty  to  man.  See  Comte,  Auguste. 

POSSE  COMITATUS,  the  ” power  ” or 
” force  of  the  county.”  It  consists  of  all 


men  between  the  ago  of  fifteen  and  seventy, 
who  may  be  called  on  by  the  sheriff  to  aid 
in  putting  down  riot,  or  in  assisting  him 
to  execute  a writ. 

POSSET,  a hot  drink  taken  on  going  to 
bed,  generally  for  colds.  It  is  composed 
of  hot  milk  curdled  with  wine,  strong  ale, 
or  vinegar,  spiced  and  sweetened. 

POSTAL  UNION,  an  association  em- 
bracing all  the  chief  countries  of  the 
world,  whose  aim  it  is  to  consider  and 
simphfy  postal  tariffs  and  regulations  as 
Detween  the  different  countries.  Its  first 
meeting  was  in  1874,  and  it  has  done  good 
work  in  unifying  charges  and  facihtating 
the  carriage  of  postal  matter. 

POST-OBIT  BOND.  See  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

POSTULATE,  an  assumption  which 
must  be  admitted  before  argument  is 
possible,  e.g.,  that  the  human  will  Ls  free, 
before  arguing  on  the  claims  of  duty. 

POTATO,  a valuable  tuber-bearing 
plant  which  is  a native  of  America.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  during  the 
16th  century,  and  is  now  very  extensively 
cultivated.  It  is  used  as  a foodstuff,  and 
from  it  starch  and  alcohol  are  obtained. 
The  extraction  of  alcohol  from  the  potato 
is  an  important  industry  in  Germany. 
Potatoes  repeatedly  grown  on  the  same 
ground  from  their  own  buds  develop 
disease.  Enormous  prices  are  often  paid 
for  new  sorts  obtained  directly  from  the 
seed  of  an  old  plant. 

POT-POURRI,  a mixture  of  sweet- 
smelling herbs,  placed  in  a vase  or  box, 
and  intended  to  diffuse  a pleasant  aroma 
through  a room.  It  is  also  the  name 
given  to  a sort  of  stew  in  which  meat  and 
vegetables  are  cooked  together ; and  lastly 
to  a medley  of  musical  tunes. 

POTSDAM,  a town  of  Prussia,  is  situated 
some  16  miles  south-west  of  Berlin.  It 
contains  several  palaces,  including  the 
Sans-Souci  and  Marble  Palaces,  all  of 
which  are  the  property  of  the  reigning 
family  of  Prussia  ; population  60,000. 

POTTER,  PAUL,  b.  in  Holland,  1625, 
d.  1654,  a famous  Dutch  animal  painter. 
The  Royal  Gallery  at  the  Hague  contains 
several  of  his  works,  notably  that  known 
as  “ Paul  Potter’s  Bull.” 

POTTERIES,  a district  of  North 
Staffordshire,  knovm  as  “The  Five 
Towns,”  in  which  the  pottery  industry 
is  carried  on.  These  towns  are  Stoke, 
Hanley,  Burslem,  Longton  and  Newcastle. 

POTTERY.  The  term  pottery  is  applied 
both  to  articles  made  chiefly  of  clay  and 
to  the  processes  of  manufacture.  The 
actual  substances  used  vary  according  to 
the  kind  of  ware  to  be  made,  but  they  are 
generally  a mixture  of  clay  and  sand 
flint  or  felspar.  In  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  kaolin  or  china-clay  is  the 
chief  ingredient.  The  required  mixture 
having  been  made,  it  is  then  turned  into 
the  right  shape  either  by  moulding  or  by 
working  on  a lathe.  The  shaped  article 
is  then  ffiied  and  baked  into  a sort  of 
“ biscuit-ware,”  which  is  hard  but  porous. 
Upon  this  ware  the  pattern  is  now  printed 
or  painted,  and  the  ware  thus  decorated 
is  again  placed  in  the  furnace  to  fix  the 
colours.  It  has  yet  to  be  glazed  or 
enamelled.  Common  pottery  is  often 
glazed  whilst  it  is  being  baked.  Salt  is 
thrown  into  the  vessel  holding  the  pottery 
and  is  decomposed,  the  sodium  combining 
with  the  silica  and  forming  a fairly 
satisfactory  glaze.  In  the  case  of  porcelain, 
the  glazing  is  done  by  dipping  the  article 
into  a mixture  of  water  and  ground  felspar. 
The  chief  centres  of  the  porcelain  industry 
in  England  are  'Worcester  and  Derby. 
Ooalport  is  also  still  engaged  in  the 
manufacture. 

POTWALLOPERS,  a certain  class  of 
voters  in  certain  English  boroughs  before 
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the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  The  term  is 
derived  from  -pot  and  wallop,  “ to  boil,” 
the  right  to  vote  being  restricted  to  such 
as  cooked  their  own  food  in  a fireplace  of. 
their  own. 

POUNDS,  JOHN,  a shoemaker,  who 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
ragged-school.  He  lived  at  Portsmouth, 
and  for  twenty  years  (1820-1840)  taught 
the  slum  children,  as  he  worked.  His 
example  Jed  to  the  opening  of  other  similar 
schools,  and  eventually  to  the  formation 
of  the  Ragged  School  Union. 

POUND  STERLING.  The  word  ” ster- 
ling ” is  said  to  be  derived  from  " Easter- 
ling,” a name  for  the  Germans  w’ho  traded 
so  much  with  England  in  the  12th  and 
J3th  centuries.  Their  money  was  of  great 
purity  ; hence  it  was  usual  for  the  seller 
to  stipulate  for  a payment  in  pence  or 
pounds  " sterling.”  and  the  word  has 
survived  as  the  epithet  for  standard  money. 

POUSSIN,  NICHOLAS,  6.  in  Normandy, 
1594,  d.  1665,  a celebrated  French  artist. 
He  spent  the  ^eater  part  of  his  life  in 
Rome,  but  during  a short  time  spent  in 
Paris  as  court  painter  he  decorated  the 
gallery  at  the  Louvre. 

POWELL,  BADEN.  See  Baden-Powell. 

POYNINGS’  LAW,  or  Statute  of  Dro- 
gheda, an  Act  of-  the  Irish  Parliament 
passed  in  1495.  when  Sir  Edward  Poynings 
was  king’s  deputy  of  Ireland.  The  law 
enacted  that  all  laws  in  force  in  England 
should  also  be  in  force  in  Ireland  ; that 
the  Irish  parliament  should  not  sit  without 
the  consent  of  the  King  of  England  and 
his  council ; and  that  it  should  take  no  bill 
into  consideration  before  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  English  council, 

POYNTER,  SIR  EDWARD  JOHN,  5.  at 
Paris.  1836  ; president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery.  He  first  exhibited  in  1861, 

Israel  in  Egjrpt,”  “ The  Catapult,”  “ The 
Ibis  Girl,”  and  “ Atalanta’s  Race,”  are 
some  of  his  chief  pictures.  He  has  worked 
largely  in  water-colours. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION,  an  agreement 
made  by  a sovereign  with  the  neighbouring 
states  regarding  the  succession  after  his 
death.  It  is  used  with  particular  reference 
to  an  agreement  made  between  Charles  VI. 
ot  Austria  and  the  various  European 
powers,  by  the  terms  of  which  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa  was  to  succeed  him.  On 
his  death,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  II,  of  Prussia  attempted  to 
obtain  possession  of  some  of  the  Austrian 
territory,  and  the  Seven  Years’  War 
ensued. 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is 
situated  upon  the  Moldau,  a tributary  of 
the  Elbe,  It  is  the  centre  of  a large 
manufacturing  district,  in  which  are  pro- 
duced sugar,  beer,  brandy,  porcelain,  glass 
and  all  kinds  of  textiles : population 
385,000. 

PRAXIT'ELES  (el-es),  one  of  the  great- 
est of  Greek  sculptors,  probably  flourished 
about  400  B.C.  Examples  of  his  work  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  Louvre,  at  the  Vatican, 
and  in  Florence,  but  his  most  celebrated 
work,  ” Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,”  was  des- 
troyed in  a fire  at  Constantinople  during 
the  6th  centurv. 

PRAYING-WHEEL,  a mechanical  con- 
trivance to  which  prayers  or  religious 
writings  are  attached.  It  takes  the  form 
of  a revolving  wheel  or  of  a cylinder  which 
rotates  horizontally  on  a pivot.  Among 
Buddhists,  especially  those  of  Tibet,  each 
revolution  of  the  praying-wheel  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  an  uttered  prayer 
and  is  counted  to  the  credit  of  the  person 
who  turns  the  wheel. 

PRECEDENCE.  Refer  to  Index. 

PRECESSION,  a going  forward,  or  before 
something.  It  is  usually  applied  in 
astronomy  to  the  occurrence  of  the 


equinoxes  each  year  a little  before  the 
point  on  the  ecliptic  where  they  fell  the 
previous  year.  The  entire  revolution  of 
the  equinoxes  takes  about  25.000  years. 

PRECIOUS  STONES.  See  Gems. 

PREDESTINATION.  “ The  doctrine  of 
Calvin  and  the  Calvinists  is  that  from  all 
eternity  God  predestinated  a certain  fixed 
number  of  individuals,  irrespective  of 
anything  in  them,  to  final  salvation  and 
glory ; and  that  all  others  are  either 
predestined  to  damnation,  or,  at  least,  so 
left  out  of  God’s  decree  to  glory,  that  they 
must  inevitably  perish.”  (Dr.  Harold 
Browne  on  Art.  xvii.  in  the  Prayer  Book.) 

PRESBYTERIANISM.  Refer  to  Index. 
PRESCOTT,  WILLIAM  HICKLING,  b. 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  1796,  d.  1859,  a famous 
American  historian.  His  works  on  ‘‘  The 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  “ The 
Conquest  of  Mexico,”  and  “ The  Conquest 
of  Peru,”  based  largely  on  original  docu- 
ments obtained  from  Spain,  are  lucidly 
written,  and  frequently  attain  a lofty 
grandeur  of  style.  During  the  whole  of 
his  literary  career  he  was  forced  to  employ 
a reader  to  assist  him,  owing  to  partial 
blindness  from  an  accident  received  while 
an  undergraduate  at  Harvard. 

PRESIDENT  OF  U.S.A.,  THE,  is  elected 
for  a term  of  four  years  by  presidential 
electors,  who  are  themselves  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  various  States,  the 
number  of  presidential  electors  from  each 
State  coinciding  with  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  representing 
that  State.  The  president  is  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ; he  is 
empowered  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons, 
to  make,  with  the  concurrence  of  a two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  foreign 
treaties,  and  to  suggest  new  laws ; he  has, 
moreover,  in  his  hands  the  appointment 
to  numerous  state  oflaces.  (For  list  of 
“ Presidents  ” refer  to  Index). 

PRESS-GANG.  Prom  King  John’s  reign 
to  that  of  William  IV.  it  was  customary, 
during  war-time,  to  press  men  by  force 
into  the  army  or  navy  m order  to  increase 
the  fighting  strength.  Bodies  of  men, 
known  as  press-gangs,  each  under  the 
command  of  a lieutenant,  were  empowered 
to  seize  and  enlist  suitable  men,  nolens 
volens.  From  1688  onwards  this  system 
was  chiefly  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
navy.  Often  the  press-gang  went  down  to 
some  great  seaport  and  boarded  all  the 
merchant  ships  lying  at  anchor,  in  order 
to  collect  sailors  for  the  royal  navy.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  sailors  of  some 
merchant  vessel,  just  returning  home  after 
a long  voyage,  to  be  forced  on  board  a 
man-of-war  waiting  in  harbour  to  make  up 
its  complement. 

PRESS,  LIBERTY  OP.  Refer  to  Index  k 

PRSSTER  JOHN.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  there  was  a belief  current  in  Europe 
that  a Christian  king  who  had  styled 
himself  Presbyter  or  Prester  John, 
governed  vast  possessions  in  Central  Asia. 
About  1165,  a letter  reputed  to  have  been 
sent  by  him  to  Manuel  (jommenus,  emperor 
of  the  East,  circulated  through  Europe. 
Wonderful  tales  were  told  of  his  wisdom 
and  the  splendours  of  his  court,  but  his 
identity  has  never  been  established.  In 
the  14th  century,  the  Christian  king  of 
Abyssinia  became  confounded  with  this 
fabulous  potentate. 

PRESTON,  a town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ribble,  Lancashire.  It  is  an  important 
railway  centre,  and  the  dredging  of  the 
river  has  given  a strong  impetus  to  its 
growing  shipping-trade.  Cotton  goods 
are  manufactured  and  coal  exported. 
Here,  in  1648,  the  Scottish  royalists  were 
crushed  by  Cromwell ; the  town  gave 
its  support  to  the  Old  Pretender  in  1716, 
and  to  the  Young  Pretender  in  1745. 
(Por  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 


PRESTONPANS,  a small  town  near 
Edinburgh,  where,  in  1746,  Prince  Charlaa 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  defeated 
a British  force  under  General  Cope. 

PRESUMPTIVE  EKR,  the  person  who, 
should  the  existing  holder  of  property  die, 
would  at  once  succeed,  but  whose  title 
may  be  nullified  by  the  birth  of  a child  to 
the  existing  possessor.  Thus  a brother 
may  lose  his  rights  by  the  birth  of  a child 
to  his  elder  brother,  or  a daughter  by  the 
birth  of  a son  to  her  parents. 

PRETENDER,  THE  OLD,  James  Francis 
Edward,  h.  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  168S, 
d.  1766,  son  of  James  11.  and  Mary  of 
Modena.  When  James  II.  fled  from  Eng- 
land his  son  was  sent  to  France,  and  there 
brought  up  under  the  protection  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  king 
of  England  on  the  death  of  his  father.  His 
adherents,  known  as  Jacobites,  called  him 
James  III.,  but  he  is  usually  styled  The 
Old  Pretender,  a word  meaning  “Claimant.” 
In  1715  a rebellion  was  raised  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England  on  his  behalf, 
but  it  was  easily  suppressed. 

PRETENDER,  TEE  YOUNG.  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  h.  at  Rome,  1720,  d.  1788, 
son  of  “ the  Old  Pretender  ” and  grandson 
of  James  II.  of  England.  In  1745  be 
raised  a rebellion  in  Scotland  and  claimed 
the  English  throne  on  behalf  of  his  father. 
His  genial  personality  gained  him  many 
adherents  in  Scotland.  He  defeated  a 
royal  army  under  General  Cope  at  Preston- 
pans,  and  marched  his  forces  into  England. 
He  got  as  far  sonth  as  Derby,  and  then 
finding  himself  unsupported  by  the  Eng- 
lish he  reluctantly  retraced  his  steps. 
He  was  followed  by  an  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  totally  defeated 
at  Culloden  Moor  in  1746.  After  exciting 
adventures  he  escaped  to  the  Continent 
and  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  died 
prematurely  from  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

PRETORIA,  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Boers  in  1855,  and  named 
after  Pretorius.  the  first  president  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  It  was  entered  by 
the  British  troops  under  Lord  Roberts.  5 th 
June,  1900,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  invading  army  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  is  built  on  the  rectangular  system,  and 
baa  fine  government  buildings. 

PRETORI  AN  GUARD,  a powerful  force 
of  picked  Roman  soldiers,  formed  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar  for  his  pei'sonal 
protection  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  power.  In  time  this  body  became  so 
powerful  in  the  State  as  to  depose  aud  set 
up  emperors  almost  at  will.  It  was 
suppressed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine 
about  312  A.D. 

PRIAM,  in  Greek  legend,  was  the  last 
king  of  Troy.  By  his  wife,|Hecuba,  he  bad 
numerous  children,  of  whom  Hector,  Paris, 
and  Cassandra  were  the  most  famous. 
In  the  great  siege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks 
under  Agamemnon,  Priam  fell  with  the 
city. 

PRIBYLOV  ISLANDS,  a group  of  four 
small  volcanic  islands  in  Behring  Sea. 
Their  area  is  only  50  square  miles,  but 
their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  breeding  ground  of  the  fur-seals, 
thousands  of  which  are  here  killecl 
annually. 

PRIDE’S  PURGE.  Colonel  Pride  was 
commissioned  by  a council  of  officers  of 
the  Parliamentary  army  to  station  himself 
outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
prevent  the  entrance  of  all  Presbyterian 
members  opposed  to  taking  extreme 
measures  with  Charles  I.  By  this  means 
the  appointment  of  a council  to  try  the 
king  was  successfully  passed,  1648. 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH,  b.  near  Leeds, 
1733.  d.  1804,  an  English  scientist  best 
Ijnow'n  for  Ifis  production  of  oxygen  from 
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the  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  1774.  For 
many  years  he  acted  as  a Nonconformist 
minister.  In  1791  his  openly  expressed 
sympathy  with  &e  French  Revolution  led 
to  lus  house  being  wrecked  by  a mob. 
From  1794  to  his  death  he  resided  in  the 
United  States. 

PRIMARY  COLOURS,  the  name  given 
to  the  colours  produced  by  passing  sun- 
light through  a refracting  and  dispersing 
medium  such  as  a prism.  If  the  refracted 
rays  are  allowed  to  fall  on  a screen,  a band 
of  seven  colours — violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange  and  red — is  seen. 
Red,  green,  and  violet-blue,  are  regarded 
by  some  authorities  as  the  primary  colours, 
because  from  them  the  others  may  be 
obtained.  But  in  painting  the  primary 
colours  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  as  the 
other  colom’s  can  be  obtained  from  them. 
It  is  strange  that  colours  due  to  mixture 
of  coloured  lights  are  different  from  those 
due  to  mixture  of  the  corresponding 
paints ; thus,  blue  and  yellow  light  pro- 
duce a dirty  white,  whereas  blue  and 
yellow  paints  px’oduce  green. 

PRIMOGENITURE,  in  law,  is  the  name 
specially  applied  to  the  principle  by  which 
the  real  estate  of  tlie  parent  descends, 
in  the  absence  of  a will,  to  the  eldest  son, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  members  of  the 
family.  In  feu  dal  times  this  system  served 
its  purpose  in  keeping  up  the  wealth  and 
power  of  noble  families,  and  facilitated 
the  operation  of  feudal  laws. 

PRIMROSE,  ARCHIBALD  PHILIP, 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  b.  1847,  a prominent 
British  statesman.  He  gained  a name 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a skilful  and 
polished  debater,  and  was  first  Com- 
missioner of  Works  in  Gladstone’s  ministry, 
1884-5.  He  served  under  Gladstone  as 
Foreign  Secretary  in  1886  and  1892-4, 
and  succeeded  him  as  Premier,  1894-5. 

PRIMROSE  DAY,  April  19th,  the 
anniversary  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  death, 
when  his  statue  in  Parliament  Square, 
Westminster,  is  decorated  profusely  with 
primroses,  his  favourite  flowers,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  services  to  the  empire. 
(See  Disraeli.') 

PRIMROSE  LEAGUE,  a political  organ- 
isation, in  which  ladies  play  an  important 
part,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  imperial 
policy  w’hich  formed  so  prominent  a feature 
in  the  statesmanship  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield;  it  was  founded  in 
1884. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  l^ng  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  LavTrence,  and  separated  from 
New  Brunswick  by  Northumberland 
Strait.  Its  surface  is  undulating  and 
very  fertile,  plentiful  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  vegetables  being  pro- 
duced. Fruit,  especially  apples,  is  success- 
fully grown.  The  lobster,  mackerel,  cod, 
and  hake  fisheries  are  very  productive. 
Area  2,184  square  miles : population 
104,fX)0 ; capital  Charlottetown. 

PRINCE  IMPERIAL.  See  Napoleon, 
Evz/ene  Lovis. 

PRINTING,  TEE  INVENTION  OP. 

Friniing  from  fixed  type,  which  is  really 
a ‘■rjccies  of  engraving,  seems  to  have  been 
u.;ed  to  a limited  extent  in  very  ancient 
tirrif^.  The  invention  of  printing  from 
Uiovable  metal  types  is  claimed  for  two 
y. rioters — Laurence  Coster,  of  Haarlem, 
a;.d  John  Gutenberg,  of  Mainz.  The 
jat.i.er  set  up  a printing  press  at  Mainz 
about  1450.  Printing  was  practically 
coi.Ui  ‘A  to  Mainz  till  the  sack  of  the  town 
in  H62,  dispersed  the  yirinters  and  led 
to  tije  more  t-'eneral  adoption  of  the  art. 
William  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer, 
learnt,  the  secret  while  resident  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  set  up  a printing  press 
at  Westminster  in  1476.  Gothic  type  was 
u-;e'i  by  English  printers  till  1518,  when 


it  was  superseded  by  the  more  readable 
Roman  type  now  employed.  Tlie  Germans, 
however,  still  use  the  Gothic  type. 

PRIOR,  MATTHEW,  b.  1664,  d.  1721, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  English  minor  poets. 
In  conjunction  with  Charles  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  he  produced, 
in  1687,  “ The  Town  Mouse  and  The 
Country  Mouse,”  a parody  of  Dryden’s 
“ Hind  and  Panther.”  In  1690  he  began 
a diplomatic  career,  serving  as  Secretary 
to  the  English  Embassy  at  the  Hague, 
and  later  in  a similar  position  at  Paris. 
For  his  share  in  negotiating  the  unpopular 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  was  sentenced,  in 
1714,  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  His 
numerous  short  poems,  on  which  his  repu- 
tation chiefly  rests,  are  light  and  graceful 
in  style,  and  display  much  polished  wit. 

PRIVATEER.  See  Marque,  Letters  of. 

PRIZE  COURT.  A court  appointed  by 
a country  at  war  to  adjudicate  on  questions 
relating  to  the  capture  of  vessels  carrying 
what  is  alleged  to  be  “ contraband  of 
war.”  In  England,  the  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  is  appointed  president  of  the 
prize  court. 

PRIZE-FIGHTING,  or  BOXING.  “P.R.” 

was  known  to  every  one  as  Prize  Ring, 
when  prize  fighting  was  in  vogue  and  a 
fight  for  the  championship  was  patronised 
by  the  highest  in  the  land.  The  ring, 
so-called,  was  really  a square  of  24  feet, 
enclosed  by  two  ropes,  2 and  4 feet  from 
the  ground.  Each  combatant  had  his 
own  comer  of  the  square,  to  which  he 
retired  between  the  bouts,  and  where  he 
was  attended  by  his  seconds  with  sponge 
and  bottle.  The  battle  ended  when  one 
of  the  combatants  failed  to  come  to 
scratch  after  half-a-minute’s  rest.  The 
scratch  was  a line  drawn  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring  which  the  combatants  had  to  toe 
before  beginning  or  renewing  the  fight, 
and  where  they  shook  hands  prior  to  the 
first  round.  Every  endeavour  was  made 
to  secure  good  temper  and  fair  play ; in 
other  words,  a strict  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  ring,  one  of  which  forbade 
hitting  below  the  belt,  represented  by 
a coloured  handkerchief  round  the  waist. 
The  common  expressions  “to  throw  up 
the  sponge  ” and  “ to  come  up  to  scratch  ” 
witness  to  the  influence  of  the  ring  in 
times  past.  The  sport  first  came  into 
prominence  about  1715,  and  attained  its 
highest  popularity  a century  later,  when 
Jack  Shaw,  the  mighty  life-guardsman, 
was  the  hero  of  the  day.  After  the  re- 
tirement of  Tom  Spring,  in  1824,  among 
the  most  famous  champions  were 
“ Gentleman  ” Jackson  and  Oribb,  whose 
monumental  tombs  attest  their  former 
greatness:  Jackson’s,  in  Rrompton 

Cemetery,  London,  and  Cribb’s  in  a 
churchyard  at  Wool'wich;  and  last,  not 
least,  Tom  Sayers,  whose  fight  with 
Heenan  was  regarded  as  a national 
event,  1860.  Sayers  was  a light  Sussex 
man,  5 feet  8 inches  in  height;  Heenan, 
a huge  Aanerican,  5 or  6 inches  taller.  It 
was  a fight  between  skill  and  strength. 
It  lasted  over  2 hours,  and  the  later 
rounds  were  fought  with  the  American 
practically  blind  and  the  English- 
champion  one-handed.  Eventually  the 
fight  was  interrupted.  Sayers  died 
5 years  later,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  in  Highgate  Cemetery  by  a count- 
less throng  of  admirers.  After  the  mateh 
between  King  and  Heenan,  in  which  the 
latter  was  nearly  killed,  prize  fights,  that 
is,  contests  with  the  naked  fists,  were 
declared  illegal  (1865). 

PROCRUS'TES,  in  Greek  legend,  a 
robber  of  plausible  tongue  who  waylaid 
travellers  and  invited  them  to  his  strong- 
hold to  share  his  hospitality.  The  guest 
on  retiring  to  slumber  was  placed  on  a bed, 
which  ho  was  made  to  fit  by  having  hia 


limbs  stretched  or  lopped  according  as  they 
were  too  short  or  too  long.  He  was  slain 
by  the  Greek  hero,  Theseus.  ” Pro- 
crustean bed  ” and  “ Procrustean  process  ” 
have  become  metaphorical  expressions. 

PROCTOR  (shortened  from  L.  pro- 
curator), one  who  acts  for  another.  In 
the  Law  Courts  the  proctors  have  almost 
disappeared,  their  places  being  taken  by 
solicitors.  The  King’s  Proctor  acts  in 
divorce  cases  to  prevent  a decree  being 
made  absolute  that  has  been  obtained  by 
collusion  or  concealment  of  facts.  At  the 
universities  the  proctors  ai’e  officials 
appointed  by  the  authorities  to  see  that 
the  regulations  are  adhered  to. 

PROLETARIAT,  the  lowest  class  of  the 
community,  taken  as  a whole.  Servius 
Tullius,  sixth  king  of  Rome,  took  the 
census  of  his  subjects  on  a wealth  basis, 
and  to  the  poorest  class,  whose  offspring 
or  proles  were  their  chief  contribution  to 
the  State,  he  applied  the  name  proletarii. 

FROME  'THEUS,  in  Greek  mythology, 
one  of  the  Titans.  For  stealing  riie  sacred 
fire  from  heaven  he  was  chained  by 
command  of  Zeus  to  a rock  in  the  Caucasus, 
where  an  eagle  during  the  day  consumed 
his  liver,  which  grew  again  each  night.  He 
was  finally  freed  by  Hercules. 

PROPAGANDA.  In  1622  a committee 
of  cardinals,  known  as  the  congregatio  de 
propaganda  fide,  i.e.,  " the  congregation 
for  propagating  the  faith,”  was  established 
at  Rome,  and  still  exists  as  the  “ Roman 
Propaganda.”  Its  chief  function  is  to 
support  and  extend  foreign  missions. 

PROROGATION  OP  PARLIAMENT, 
the  act  by  royal  authority  of  closing  one 
session  of  parliament  with  a view  to  its 
continuance  in  another  session.  As  an 
adjournment  is  from  day  to  day,  so  a 
prorogation  is  from  session  to  session. 

PROSECUTOR,  PUBLIC.  See  Public 
Prosecutor. 

PROSEE'PINA,  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Demeter  (Ceres). 
Abducted  by  Pluto,  ruler  of  the  nether 
world,  she  became  his  bride,  but  was 
allow^  to  spend  two-thirds  of  each  year 
in  the  upper  world  (the  earth).  Her 
re-appearance  each  year  coincided  with 
the  return  of  Spring,  and  with  her  mother 
she  was  wor-shipped  at  Athens  as  the 
goddess  of  nature’s  bounty  ; but  in  works 
of  art  she  generally  appears  as  the  queen 
of  the  lower  world. 

PROTECTION,  the  term  used  in  political 
economy  for  the  system  adopted  by  a 
Government  of  imposing  tariffs  on  imported 
articles,  with  a view  to  developing  the 
home  production  of  such  articles,  or  of 
fostering  certain  home  industries  by 
handicapping  foreign  competitors. 

PROTECTORATE,  BRITISH,  a country 
not  under  British  rule,  but  whose  foreign 
relations  are  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  British  government.  Many  of  the 
states  of  India  are  in  the  position  of 
protectorates,  though  not  so  designated. 
There  are  also  the  Protectorates  of  British 
Central  Africa,  East  Africa,  Zanzibar, 
Somaliland,  the  Malay  States,  British 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

PROTESTANT,  one  who  has  adopted  I 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and,  in 
consequence,  protests  against  the  errors 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  For  the  original 
application  of  the  term  see  under  Spires. 

PRO'iroUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a 
deified  mortal,  who  bad  the  care  of  the 
seals  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  He  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  but  being  reluctant  to 
exercise  his  power,  he  eluded  enquirers 
by  changing  his  shape — animals,  plants, 
fire,  and  water  being  his  favourite  trans- 
formations. On  being  seized  he  usually 
revealed  the  information  sought. 

PROTOCOL,  originally  a leaf  pasted  on 
■crolls,  containing  legal  or  legislative 
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matter,  on  ■which  the  date,  names  of  wit- 
nesses, a brief  summary  of  the  contents, 
etc.,  were  given.  Later  the  name  was 
given  to  the  original  copy  of  any  despatch, 
teeaty,  or  diplomatic  document.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a document  signed  by 
representatives  of  friendly  powers,  con- 
taining minutes  of  their  discussions  and 
resolutions  on  some  subject  of  inter- 
national import. 

PROTOZOA.  See  Zoology. 

PROVERBS,  expressions  which  contain 
in  a brief  form  worldly  -wisdom  or  moral 
precept.  A proverb  has  been  defined  as 
“ the  experience  of  many  expressed  by 
the  wit  of  one.”  Eastern  sages  were 
particularly  fond  of  epitomising  the  results 
of  their  observations  of  human  actions,  in 
the  form  of  a proverb.  Short,  pithy 
sentences  from  the  works  of  great 
writers  frequently  come  into  current  use 
as  proverbs. 

PROVERBS,  THE  BOOK  OP,  in  the 

Old  Testament  of  the  Bible,  is  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best-kno-wn  collections  in 
literature.  Their  authorship  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
majority  are  utterances  of  various  Hebrew 
sages,  including  Solomon. 

PRUNES,  the  dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
tree.  Nearly  all  varieties  of  plums  are 
converted  into  prunes,  but  the  finest  are 
produced  in  the  Loire  valley  of  France ; 
the  fruit-farms  of  California,  Spain,  Por- 
tu^l,  and  the  Balkan  States  are  our  other 
chief  sources  of  supply. 

PRUSSIA,  the  leading  state  of  the 
German  Empire,  of  whose  area  it  occupies 
nearly  one-half,  extending,  with  few  breaks, 
along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  the 
Empire.  Its  area  is  134,622  square  miles, 
and  population  upwards  of  35  millions. 
Agriculture  is  flourishing,  large  crops  of 
cereals,  flax,  hemp,  beet-root,  hops,  and 
tobacco  being  produced.  Minerals,  es- 
pecially coal,  iron,  and  zinc  are  plentiful, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  iron  goods,  Prussia  ranks  among  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  Berlin, 
the  capital,  is  the  great  railway  centre 
of  Germany,  and  has  very  extensive 
manufactures.  Other  important  towns 
are : — Hamburg,  Breslau,  Cologne,  Frank- 
furt-on-Main,  Dusseidorf,  and  Kiel.  The 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  grown 
out  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenberg,  acquired 
by  the  Hohenzollern  family  in  1415. 
"With  the  addition  of  the  duchy  of 
Prussia,  the  state  developed  under  the 
military  regime  of  Frederick  William,  the 
Great  Elector,”  (1640-1688),  whose  son 
assumed  the  title  of  Frederick  I.,  king  of 
Prussia,  in  1688.  Frederick  the  Great 
(■1740-86)  made  Prussia  prominent  among 
the  Great  Powers,  and  added  Silesia  to 
his  kingdom.  More  territories  were  added 
by  the  partitions  of  Poland  in  1772,  1793, 
and  1795.  The  crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  at  Jena,  1806,  brought 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a second-rate  power 
wth  considerable  reductions  of  territory, 
but  she  recovered  her  position  in  1815. 
War  -with  Denmark,  in  1864,  added 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia,  and  the 
successful  campaigns  against  Austria  in 
1866  increased  her  territory  and  her 
prestige.  The  war  with  France,  1870-1, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  present  German 
Empire,  the  imperial  crown  being  vested 
in  the  king  of  Prussia  and  his  heirs. 

PRYNNE,  WILLIAM,  &.  1600,  d.  1669, 
an  English  lawyer,  prominent  in  the 
struggle  between*  king  and  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  His  “ Histrio- 
mastix,”  a virulent  attack  on  theatres, 
and  containing  veiled  references  to  the 
e-yil  influence  of  the  king  and  queen,  led  to 
his  punishment  in  1633,  by  the  Star 
Chamber.  He  was  fined  £5,0*00,  expelled 
from  his  profession,  placed  in  the  pillory. 


deprived  of  both  ears,  and  imprisoned. 
Freed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640, 
he  entered  Parliament,  and  as  a Presby- 
terian sided  with  the  king  in  1648.  He 
suflered  imprisonment  during  the  Common- 
w'ealth,  and  at  the  Restoration  became 
keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower. 

PSALMS.  The  name  is  especially 
applied  to  a collection,  numbering  1.50, 
contained  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Many  of  these  are  tradition- 
ally ascribed  to  King  David,  while  others 
were  undoubtedly  compased  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  exile  in  Babylon. 
They  form  a treasury  of  prayer  and  praise 
suited  to  all  circumstances  and  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  of  every  age  and 
country. 

PSY'CHE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
personification  of  the  human  soul.  In 
works  of  art  she  is  represented  as  a beauti- 
ful maiden  with  the  ■wings  of  a butterfly. 
Her  love  for  Cupid  is  the  theme  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  classical  allegories. 

PTARMIGAN,  a member  of  the  grouse 
family ; is  common  in  Norway,  and  is  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  It  changes 
colour  with  the  seasons,  being  mottled 
grey,  like  the  lichen-clad  rocks,  in 
summer ; and  white,  like  the  snow,  in 
winter.  Itthusfindsprotectionfrom  hawks. 

PTERODACTYL,  an  extinct  reptile  -with 
■wings  like  those  of  a bat,  and  a beak  like 
that  of  a bird.  It  Is  only  found  in  the 
rocks  of  the  secondary  period.  The  name 
means  a -wing  formed  by  the  fingers. 

PTOLEMY  I.,  d.  283  B.C.  He  was  proba- 
bly a natural  son  of  Plfilip  of  Macedon, 
but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He 
was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful 
of  the  generals  who  accompanied  Alexan- 
der the  Great  in  his  campaigns,  and  on 
Alexander’s  death,  in  323  B.C,,  he  became 
regent  of  Egypt.  In  the  wars  that 
followed  between  the  various  Macedonian 
provinces,  he  successfully  held  Egypt, 

I and  in  306  B.C.  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

[ After  a wise  and  firm  rule,  he  abdicated, 

‘ in  285  B.C.,  in  favour  of  his  son. 

PTOLEMY,  L.  CLAUDIUS,  born  early 
in  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  probably  at 
Alexandria,  was  the  most  famous  geogra- 
pher and  astronomer  of  antiquity.  His 
“ geography”  and  terrestrial  maps  were 
regarded  as  authoritative  up  to  the  15th 
century,  when  Columbus  and  Bartholomew 
Diaz  made  their  discoveries.  His  ” Syn- 
taxls,”  in  which  he  set  forth  his  system  of 
the  universe,  represented  the  earth  as  the 
fixed  centre  of  the  universe,  with  the 
heavenly  bodies  revol-ving  round  it.  This 
system,  known  as  the  Ptolemaic,  held  its 
ground  till  Copernicus  propounded  his 
system  in  1543. 

PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR.  In  State 
matters  the  Attorney-General  is  the 
official  to  prosecute,  in  other  cases  the 
duty  was  formerly  left  to  private  indi- 
•viduals,  but  in  1879  a public  prosecutor 
was  appointed,  and  for  some  years  the 
office  fell  to  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 
In  1908  the  two  offices  were  separated. 
Prosecutions,  where  the  public  interest  is 
concerned,  are  now  usually  undertaken 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor  or  by  Local 
Airthorities,  In  Scotland  such  prosecutions 
by  private  persons  are  almost  unknown, 

PUCK,  a lively,  mischief-loving  little 
fairy,  whose  existence  was  taken  for 
granted  in  superstitious  times.  The 
name,  which  means  “ a little  devil,”  was 
Introduced  into  English  folk-lore  by  the 
Danes.  He  is  the  mischievous  attendant 
of  Oberon  in  Shakespeare’s  “ Midsummer- 
Night’s  Dream,”  and  is  the  same  as 
“ Robin  Goodfellow.” 

PUGILISM.  See  Prize-fighting. 

PULLEY,  a mechanical  device  for 
raising  weights,  or  transmitting  power 
through  ropes  passing  round  them. 


PUITOWA.  or  POLTAVA,  a to-wn  of 
S.W.  Russia,  on  the  railway  from  Odessa 
to  Moscow.  It  contains  several  woollen- 
cloth  mills,  and  its  annual  wool  fair  attracts 
many  merchants.  Near  it,  in  1709,  the 
long  struggle  between  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  and  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden 
culminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
and  the  gradual  acquisition  by  Russia  of 
the  Swedish  territories  along  the  east  of 
the  Baltic ; population  54,000. 

PUMICE  STONE,  a light  spongy  stone 
formed  out  of  the  froth-like  part  of  lava. 
Its  lightness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  gases 
escaping  form  cavities  and  passages  just 
as  it  is  on  the  point  of  solidifying.  It 
floats  for  a long  time  after  ejection  from 
the  volcano,  but  ultimately  gets  saturated 
with  water  and  sinks.  It  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  the 
Auvergne  Mountains,  Iceland,  and  the 
Canary  Islands. 

PUMP.  The  common  ‘ * suction-pump  ” 
for  raising  water  from  a depth,  consists 
of  a barrel  fitted  with  a spout  near  its 
upper  end  for  the  discharge  of  the  water, 
and  a pipe,  or  suction-tube,  of  smaller 
diameter,  whose  lower  end  dips  into 
the  water  to  be  raised.  At  the  junction 
of  the  barrel  and  the  suction  tube  is 
valve  which  opens  upwards.  The  barrel 
contains  a piston  which  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  vertically  in  the  barrel  by  means 
of  a rod  attached  to  the  handle.  This 
piston  is  fitted  -with  a valve  which  opens 
upwards.  When  the  piston  is  raised  from 
its  lowest  position  in  the  barrel,  the  valve 
of  the  suction-tube  opens  and  the  water 
rises  in  the  barrel.  The  descent  of  the 
piston  closes  the  suction-tube  valve,  and 
the  water  collected  in  the  barrel  passes 
through  the  piston-valve.  On  raising  the 
piston  again,  this  water  is  forced  through 
the  discharge  spotit. 

PUN,  a humorous  expression,  in  which 
there  is  a play  upon  a word  which  has 
different  meanings.  The  teacher  who  was 
correcting  a child  for  calling  Abraham  and 
Isaac  “ partridges,”  made  a pun  in  telling 
the  offender  not  to  make  “ game  ” of  the 
patriarchs. 

PUNCH,  the  short,  hump-backed, 
hooked-nosed  exponent  of  tragi-comic 
humour,  who  takes  the  leading  part  in  the 
familiar  street-play,  “ Punch  and  Judy.” 
The  word  is  an  abbreviation  of  ” Punch- 
inello,” itself  a corruption  of  the  Italian 
“ pohchinello.”  The  play  is  said  to  have 
originated  at  Naples  in  the  16th  centmy, 
and  from  that  city  to  have  gradually 
spread  over  Europe.  The  drink  called 
“punch”  derives  its  name  from  the 
Hindu  punj,  five,  the  Hindus  using  five 
ingredients  to  make  it. 

PUNCHESTOWN,  a famous  racecourse 
near  Naas,  20  miles  south-west  of  Dublin. 
Here,  in  April,  are  held  tlie  steeplechases 
which  form  the  racing  event  of  the  year 
for  Dublin  folk. 

PUNDIT,  or  PANDIT,  a learned 
Brahman,  skilled  in  Sanscrit,  and  in  the 
religion,  literature,  and  laws  of  India. 

PUNJAB,  a province  of  north-west 
India,  drained  by  the  Indus  and  its  four 
main  tributaries : — Sutlej,  Ra-vi,  Chenab 
and  Jhelum — from  which  fact  it  gete  its 
name,  ptinjab  being  the  Hindu  for  “five 
rivers.”  It  is  ruled  by  a lieutenant- 
governor,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Sikhs, 
who  were  brought  under  British  rule  after 
two  wars,  1846  and  1848-9.  The  climate 
is  dry  and  not  unhealthy.  Immense 
quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  are  pro- 
duced. The  chief  towns  are  Delhi; 
Lahore,  the  capital ; Multan,  an  impor- 
tant railway  junction;  Amritsar,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Sikh  religion ; and 
Peshawar,  a military  station  at  the  head 
of  the  Khyber  Pass.  In  1869  the  division 
of  Delhi  was  transferred  to  the  Punjab 
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from  the  Ncrth-vrest  Provinces.  Area 
110,000  square  mileS  ; population  exceeds 
21  millions. 

PUKKAH,  a large  fan  used  in  tropical 
countries,  particularly  India,  to  keep  the 
air  in  rooms  cool.  It  takes  the  form  of 
a rectangular  frame,  over  which  cloth  is 
stretched.  The  punkah  hangs  from  the 
ceiling,  and  is  kept  oscillating  by  a servant 
or  by  machinery. 

PUPA,  one  of  the  forma  assumed  by 
most  insects  which  undergo  various 
metamorphoses  in  passing  from  the  egg 
stage  to  tiiat  of  the  perfect  insect.  In  the 
case  of  moths  and  butterflies,  the  pupa 
stage  succeeds  that  of  the  caterpillar,  the 
pupa  being  known  as  the  chrysalis. 

PURBECK,  ISLE  OF,  a peninsula  about 
9 miles  long  on  the  coast  of  Dorset.  Much 
of  the  gray  marble  used  in  mediaeval 
churches  in  the  south  of  England  was 
obtained  from  the  limestone  quarries  here. 
Furbeck  marble  is  the  general  name  for 
lime-stone  of  a similar  type  quarried  in 
other  parts  of  Dorset.  It  is  used  largely 
for  ornamental  building  purposes. 

PURCELL,  HENRY,  &.  at  Westminster, 
about  1658,  d.  1696,  one  of  the  best  English 
musical  composers.  In  1680  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  setting  of  some  of  Dryden’s  poems, 
glees  and  cantatas,  his  chants  and 
anthems,  are  much  admired.  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  a writer  of  church 
music. 

PURGATORY,  the  place  in  which, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
©atholic  Church,  the  souls  of  the  truly 
penitent  are  purged  of  sins  unexpiated 
during  their  lifetime.  The  doctrine  was 
first  formulated  in  express  terms  by 
Gregory  the  Great.  Prayers  and  masses 
are  considered  by  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
efficacious  in  shortening  the  soul’s  sojourn 
in  Purgatory. 

PURIM,  a Jewish  festival,  celebrated 
with  much  mirth  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (March).  It  commemo- 
rates Esther’s  frustration  of  the  schemes 
of  Haman,  as  described  in  the  Book  of 
Esther. 

PURITANS,  a religious  party  that 
arose  in  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century,  as  a result  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  enquiry  engendered  by  the 
Reformation.  They  aimed  at  reproducing 
a form  of  worship  as  simple  as  that 
observed  in  Apostolic  times,  amd  desired 
te  remove  from  public  worship  all  forms 
and  ceremonies  that  seemed  to  them 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion. 
Under; the  name  of  Brownists,  they  suffered 
a mild  persecution  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
and  inability  to  secure  fair  treatment 
led  many  to  emigrate  to  America  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  They  formed  the  chief 
element  in  the  opposition  to  Charles  I., 
and  gained  the  ascendancy  in  England 
under  the  Commonwealth.  The  religious 
reaction  at  the  Restoration,  followed  by 
the  pas.-;:ng  and  enforcement  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  made  their  lot  a trying  one  ; 
blit  their  share  in  the  Revolution  of  1688 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act 
in  3689,  and  the  subsjequent  removal  of 
all  the  religious  and  political  disabilities 
under  v/hich  they  suffered. 

PUSEY,  EDWARD  BOUVERIE,  5.  near 
Oxford,  1800,  d.  1882,  a celebrated  English 
theologian.  In  1824  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  from 
1829  to  his  death  he  was  Regius  Professor 
cf  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  He  took  a prom- 
In'-nt  part  with  Newman  end  Keble  in 
tt  e“  Oxford  Movement,”  and  contributed 
two  traete  on  Fasting  and  Baptism  to 
the  series  of  tracts,  which  gave  the  name 
ot  ” TrriCtarians  ” to  those  In  favour 
of  '■  High  Church  ” principles.  In 
1513,  ia  consequence  of  a sermon  on 


the  “ Holy  Eucharist,”  Dr.  Pusey  was 
suspended  for  three  years  from  preaching. 
The  only  effect  of  this  prohibition  was  to 
make  Pusey  for  some  years  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Oxford  or  Tractarian  Movement  now 
took  the  name  of  Puseyism,  and  its  adher- 
ents were  called  Puseyites.  Of  his  larger 
works,  the  most  important  are  his  two 
books  on  the  Eucharist,  his  “ Commentary 
on  the  Minor  Prophets,”  and  his  “ Lectures 
on  the  Prophet  Daniel.”  He  also  took 
part  in  editing  a series  of  translations 
from  the  “ EaUiers  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.” 

PYGMALION,  a king  of  Cyprus,  who 
carved  an  image  of  a maiden  in  ivory,  and 
became  so  enamoured  of  his  work  that  he 
begged  Aphrodite  (Venus)  to  give  it  life. 
The  goddess  granted  his  request,  and  the 
transformed  statue  became  his  wife.  The 
story  is  introduced  into  William  Morris’s 
“ Earthly  Paradise.” 

PYGMIES,  a race  of  tiny  human  beings 
mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus  and 
other  classical  writers,  and  regarded  as 
fabulous  until  Stanley’s  encounter  with 
the  dwarf  tribes  of  the  Congo  Eorest  in 
1888. 

PYM,  JOHN,  6.  in  Somersetshire,  1584, 
d.  1643,  an  English  statesman,  who  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  struggle  against 
Charles  I.  He  took  part  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Buckingham,  helped  to  frame 
the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  and  was  one  of  the  five 
members  whose  attempted  arrest  by 
Charles  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  great  work,  the  successful 
arrangement  of  the  “ Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  ” between  the  Scots  and  Parlia- 
ment, in  1643,  led  to  such  issued  as  he  did 
not  live  to  see  realised. 

PYRAMIDS,  structures  of  stone  or 
brickwork,  standing  on  a square  base  and 
tapering  upwards  to  an  apex.  In  ancient 
times,  such  structures  were  commoffiy 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a departed  king 
fOT  personage  of  importance.  The  Egypt- 
ians were  especially  noted  as  pyramid 
builders,  and  about  forty,  constructed 
between  4000  B.C.  and  2000  B.C.,  still 
exist.  In  most  cases  they  are  built  over 
a chamber  containing  the  sarcophagus  of 
a king.  Limestone  was  the  chief  material 
used,  but  huge  blocks  of  granite  formed 
the  outer  casing.  In  all  cases,  the  four 
triangular  sides  were  so  placed  as  to  face 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  An 
intricate  passage  was  left  during  the 
raising  of  each  pyramid,  leading  to  the 
central  chamber.  The  best  known  group 
of  pyramids  is  that  of  Gizeh,  a few  miles 
north  of  Cairo.  This  group  contains 
eleven  pyramids,  that  of  Cheops,  450  feet 
in  height,  being  the  largest  and  most 
imposing.  It  contains  over  80  million 
cubic  feet  of  masonry,  and  encloses  several 
chambers.  All  these  monuments  suffered 
considerably  from  spoliation  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  7th  century  A.D. 

PYR'AMUS  AND  THISBE,  two  Baby- 
lonian lovers,  whose  story  occurs  in  Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses,”  and  is  humorously 
employed  by  Shakespeare  in  “ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.” 

PYRENEES,  a lofty  range  of  mountains 
stretching  for  about  240  miles  between 
the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  forming  a natural 
frontier  to  France  and  Sjjain.  Maladetta 
(11,165  feet)  and  Perdu  (10,994  feet)  are 
the  chief  peaks.  Of  the  many  passes, 
five  admit  of  the  passage  of  carriages, 
whilst  railways  from  France  to  Spain  pass 
round  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
of  the  range. 

PYRITES,  (i-tes)  the  name  given  to 
sulphides  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals. 
They  are  principally  mined  for  the  sake  of 


the  sulphur  that  is  obtained  from  them. 
The  name  originates  from  the  fact  that 
sulphide  of  iron  yields  sparks  of  fire  (Or. 
pur),  on  being  struck  with  flint. 

PYRRHIC  DANCE,  a favourite  war- 
dance  in  the  Dorian  States  of  Ancient 
Greece,  It  was  intended  as  a gymnastic 
training  for  war. 

PYRRHUS,  6.  318,  d.  272  B.C.,  king  of 
Epirus,  in  Greece,  and  the  most  famous 
warrior  of  his  day.  He  invaded  Italy, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  elephants  gained 
two  brilliant  victories,  but  reaped  no 
fruits  from  bis  successes.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  a “ Pyrrhic  victory.”  In 
a second  invasion  of  Italy,  his  troops  were 
totally  defeated  at  Beneventum,  275  B.C. 
Pyrrhus  afterwards  conquered  Macedonia, 
but  in  a war  against  Sparta  he  was  killed 
by  a woman  at  Argos,  with  a tile  hurled 
from  a roof. 

PYTCHLEY,  aNorthamptonshire  village, 
3 miles  from  Kettering,  one  of  the  most 
famous  hunting  centres  in  England.  The 
hunt  was  established  in  1773,  and  the 
” Chase  Books  ” at  Althorpe  give  detailed 
accounts  of  each  day’s  hunting  for  some 
years.  In  Domesday  Book  the  owner  of 
Pytehley  (Pightesley)  is  recorded  as 
a hunter  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  other 
vermin. 

PYTHI^  GAMES,  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  Greece,  held 
every  fourth  year  on  a plain  near  Delphi. 
The  games  were  held  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
the  slayer  of  the  celebrated  serpent. 
Python,  at  Delphi. 

PYTHIAS.  See  Bamon. 

PYTHON,  a genus  of  serpent  found  in 
Eastern  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia. 
It  is  not  poisonous,  but  kills  its  prey  by 
crushing  it  within  its  folds.  The  largest 
attain  a length  of  about  twenty  feet. 

PYX,  TRIAL  OF  THE,  the  annual  test 
of  the  quality  and  weight  of  gold  and 
silver  coins,  issued  during  the  preceding 
year,  which  is  conducted  by  a jury  of 
goldsmiths  chosen  by  the  Lord-Ohahcellor. 
It  is  usually  held  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
London.  The  coins  tested  are  specimens 
taken  at  random  from  each  day’s  minting, 
and  kept  in  a pyx,  or  strong-box,  at  the 
Mint,  until  the  day  of  trial  arrives. 

QUACKERY.  Medical  practitioners, 
whether  qualified  or  unquahfied,  who 
make  boastful  pretence  to  a surgical  ot 
medical  skill  which  they  do  not  possess, 
are  called  quacks,  and  their  self-assertion 
quackery. 

QUACKS.  See  Med.  Bid. 

QUABRAGESmA  (Latin,  fortieth) 
includes  the  season  of  Lent — forty  days. 
The  name  is,  however,  generally  apphed 
to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  three 
preceding  Sundays  being  Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima,  and  Quinquagesima. 

QUADRILATERAL,  a four-sided  figure 
(Latin  quat'iwr,  four,  and  latus,  lateris, 
a side).  The  name  is  given  in  history  to 
the  four  great  fortresses  of  Northern 
Italy  which  stretch  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  the  river  Po.  They  are  Peschiera, 
Mantua,  Verona  and  Legnago.  They 
checked  Napoleon  HI.  after  his  victories 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino  in  1860,  and 
caused  him  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Villa- 
franca.  Russia  has  her  quadrilateral,  on 
her  western  frontier,  and  Bulgaria  also 
boasts  her  quadruple  fortifications. 

QUADROON,  the  child  of  a white  person 
and  a mulatto,  or  half-breed.  Thus  the 
quadroon  is  a person  who  is  in  respect  to 
parentage  one-fourth  black  and  three, 
fourths  white. 

QUADRU'MANA,  meaning  “ four 
handed,”  is  the  name  given  to  a section 
of  mammals  made  up  of  the  apes, 
monkeys,  and  lemurs.  Each  of  the  four 
hands  has  a thumb,  which  can  be 
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opposed  to  the  remaining  fingers.  In 
this  it  differs  from  a foot,  in  which  the 
great  toe  is  not  thus  opposable. 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE,  a league 
formed  in  1718,  between  England,  Prance, 
Austria,  and  Holland,  to  counteract  the 
schemes  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish 
Minister.  It  was  really  the  lYiple  alliance 
of  the  preceding  year  extended  by  the 
.admission  of  Austria  to  the  league  of  the 
other  three  Powers. 

quaestor,  a Roman  magistrate.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Republic,  the 
Quaestors,  two  in  number,  united  the  office 
of  our  coroners  with  that  of  public 
executioners.  In  later  times  their  duties 
were  those  of  public  treasurers,  and  they 
were  always  patricians.  In  421  B.O. 
two  more  quaestors  w’ere  appointed, 
and  the  office  was  thrown  open  to 
plebeians.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic,  when  its  dominions  had  vastly 
extended,  the  number  of  quaestors 
increased  to  forty,  since  at  least  one 
quaestor  accompanied  each  army  on 
foreign  service. 

QUAG6A,  an  animal  allied  to  the  Zebra, 
formerly  found  in  great  herds  in  South 
Africa,  but  now  much  reduced  in  number 
owing  to  the  slaughter  by  European  sports- 
men. It  owes  its  name  to  its  shrill  cry. 

QUAI  D’ORSAY,  the  quay  ou  the  south 
bank  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris,  on  which  is 
situated  the  building  of  the  Corps  L6gis- 
latif.  Hence  the  name  is  given  to  the 
French  Government,  much  aa  the  English 
Government  is  spoken  of  as  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s  and  the  Turkish  Government 
as  the  Sublime  Porte. 

QUAIL.  This  bird  is  allied  to  the  par- 
tridge and  the  grouse,  and  like  them  it 
ranks  high  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is, 
fortunately,  a very  prolific  bird,  or  it 
would  have  been  exterminated  long  ago. 
Its  migrations  cover  a wide  area.  In 
the  East,  these  birds  are  pitted  against 
each  other  after  the  manner  of  game 
cocks. 

QUAIN,  SIR  RICHARD,  &.  at  Mallow,  in 
Ireland,  1816,  d.  1898  ; an  eminent 
physician  and  pathologist.  His  pro- 
fessional writings  are  numerous  and 
important,  and  he  has  always  taken 
a strong  interest  in  public  affairs  touching 
his  profe,ssion.  He  edited  the  “ Dictionary 
of  Medicine,”  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  much  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

QUAKERS,  a popular  name  for  the 
“Society  of  Friends  ” founded  by  George 
Fox  about  1670.  The  Society  now  com- 
prises about  20,000  members  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  400  recorded  ministers, 
including  160  women,  and  400  places  of 
worship. 

QUARANTINE  (French  quarantaine — 
40  days).  When  a vessel  arrives  from  a 
port  where  typhus,  plague,  smallpox,  or 
any  other  infectious  disease  is  prevalent, 
she  is  not  permitted  to  land  her  cargo,  nor 
is  any  one  on  board  allowed  ashore  except 
at  appointed  places,  and  under  special 
regulations.  She  is  “ in  quarantine  ” and 
may  be  thus  secluded  for  40  days.  If  she 
has  no  sick  aboard,  she  flies  a yellow  flag, 
but  should  she  have  sick,  a yellow  flag 
with  a black  spot.  Quarantine  is  practi- 
cally abolished  in  England. 

QUARITCH,BERNARD,6.  1819.  d.  1899; 
a famous  collector  of,  and  dealer  in,  rare 
hooks.  He  was  a German  by  birth,  but 
was_  natm'alised  as  a British  subject  in 
1847.  He  set  up  at  first  as  a small  second- 
hand bookseller  in  Leicester  Square ; after 
^ removal  to  Piccadilly,  his  place  of 
business  became  the  resort  of  aU  book- 
lovers. 

QUARLES,  FRANCIS,  h.  1592.  d.  1644  ; 
poet  and  essayist.  His  numerous  wTi tings 
are  all  of  a moral  or  religious  nature,  and 
among  the  serious  they  were  highly 


valued.  Of  his  poetry  the  ” Divine 
Emblems,”  and  in  prose  the  “ En- 
chiridion,” a collection  of  essays  and 
meditations,  hold  the  first  place. 

QUARTAN  FEVER,  L.  quartus.  fourth, 
so  called  becau.se  the  paroxysms  recur 
every  fourth  day,  counting  both  those  on 
w'hich  they  occur,  thus  giving  two  days’ 
intermission.  See  “ Ague  ” in  Med. 
Diet. 

QUARTER-DECK,  the  part  of  the  upper 
deck  abaft  the  main-mast.  On  a man-of- 
Vv'ar  it  is  pre-eminently  the  place  of 
honour.  Here  the  ship’s  crew  assemble 
when  addressed  by  the  captain,  and  here 
visitors  of  distinction  are  received.  On 
ordinary  occasions  it  is  the  promenade  of 
the  senior  officers. 

QUARTERMASTER,  in  the  army,  an 
officer  of  a regiment  or  battalion  who  is 
responsible  for  the  feeding,  clothing,  and 
lodging  of  his  force.  The  post,  which 
carries  with  it  the  rank  of  a lieutenant,  is 
usually  given  to  an  experienced  sergeant, 
and  is  much  sought  after.  In  the  navy 
the  quartermaster  is  a first-class  petty 
officer,  whose  duty  is  to  assist  the 
navigating  officer,  and  generally  to  keep 
watch  and  convey  orders  for  the  working 
of  the  ship. 

QUARTERN,  a quarter  of  something. 
In  liquid  measure  it  .signifies  a quarter  of 
a pint ; in  dry  measure  a quarter  of  a stone, 
that  is,  3|  lbs.  A quartern  loaf,  however 
should  weigh  4 lbs. 

QUARTSRSTAFP,  a favourite  weapon 
of  the  English  peasant  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  a stout,  heavy  pole  about  7 feet 
long,  often  bound  at  the  ends  with  iron. 
It  played  an  important  part  in  the  en- 
counters with  Robin  Hood’s  “ merry 
men.” 

QUARTODECmANS  (I-atin  quartus 
decimus — fourteenth).  In  the  second  cen- 
tury the  Eastern  and  Western  Christians 
fell  out  as  to  the  exact  time  of  keeping 
Easter.  The  Easterns  kept  it  on  the  14th 
of  the  first  Jewish  month,  assuming  that 
to  be  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  The 
Westerns  kept  it  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  14th.  A council  held  at  Nice  in 
325  decided  in  favour  of  the  Westerns, 
who  from  that  time  called  the  Easterns 
“ quartodecimans.” 

QUARTZ  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  minerals.  Pure  quartz  is  an  oxide 
of  silicon.  It  crystallises  in  six  sided 
prisms,  in  wdiich  form  it  is  often  called 
rock  crystal.  Cairngorms,  cat’s  eye, 
chalcedony,  jasper,  cornelian,  agate,  and 
flint  are  all  forms  of  quartz.  Gold  is 
mostly  found  in  quartz  reefs. 

QUATERNARY  DEPOSITS,  also  known 
as  Post  Tertiary,  are  the  fourth  and  last 
divisions  of  the  stratified  rocks  forming  the 
earth’s  crust.  TRe  strata  comprise  the 
Glacial,  Post  Glacial,  and  Recent  systems. 
Thus  the  lands  recently  formed  by  the  sea, 
or  deposited  as  alluvium  by  rivers,  are  late 
Quaternary. 

QUATRE  BRAS,  a village  a few  miles 
south  of  Waterloo.  A fierce  battle  was 
fought  here  on  June  15th,  1815,  the  French 
cavalry,  under  Marshal  Ney,  making 
attack  after  attack  on  the  British  infantry 
squares,  but  being  each  time  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  The  British  fell  back  on 
Waterloo,  to  renew  the  fight  on  June  18th. 

QUEBEC  (State).  This  is  the  oldest 
State  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  lies 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Its  surface  is  covered  with 
immense  forests,  wide  stretches  of  agricul- 
tural land,  and  innumerable  large  lakes. 
Its  climate  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
bracing  in  the  world,  and  the  dry  cold  of 
winter  is  pleasant  and  invigorating.  The 
soil  is  most  productive:  cereals,  grass,  and 
root  crops  are  raised  iu  abundance. 
Tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  and  maize  are  grown, 
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and  grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air.  Apples, 
pears  and  apricots  are  grown  in  immensa 
quantities  for  exportation.  Cattle  rearing 
is  an  important  industry ; frozen  beef  is 
being  largely  exported  to  England  ; Cana- 
dian Cheddar  (cheese)  is  sent  over  to  us  in 
vast  quantities.  The  French  language 
and  French  laws  are  recognised  by  the 
legislature.  A rebelhon  in  1837-8  led  to 
the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  after-troubles  resulted  in  the  confed- 
eration of  Canada  with  the  other  provinces 
of  British  North  America  (except  New- 
foundland) in  1867.  This  group  of  States 
is  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

QUEBEC  (City)  was  founded  in  16G8 
by  the  French  geographer,  Samuel  Cham- 
plain, who  settled  there  with  twenty-eight 
followers.  The  commanding  position  of 
Quebec  is  exceedingly  fine.  'The  city  la 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town, 
connected  by  a steep,  winding  street. 
’The  Upper  town  includes  the  walled  city, 
with  two  suburbs,  St.  John  and  St.  Loui*s, 
between  the  walls  and  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  A monument  marks  the  spot 
where  General  Wolfe  fell  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  in  1759.  The  Upper  town  is  a 
conglomeration  of  quaint  mediaeval  streets, 
while  the  Lower  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lavvence,  is  devoted  to  commerce. 
QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.  Page  516. 

_ QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.  The  celebrated 
visit  of  this  queen  to  King  Solomon  is 
recorded  in  1 Kings  x.  She  had  heard  of 
his  wisdom,  and  came  **  to  prove  him  with 
hard  questions.”  When  he  had  solved  all 
her  difficultiesshe  made  him  many  valua'Dle 
presents,  and  congratulated  his  subjects  on 
their  good  fortune  in  having  so  wise  a 
monarch.  The  Sabaeans  were  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  South-West  of  Arabia,  now 
called  Yemen,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was 
probably  their  sovereign. 

QUEENSFERRY.  a town  of  Linlithgow, 
9 miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  soutPi  bank 
of  the  Forth.  It  is  here  that  the  famous 
Forth  Bridge  crosses  the  river.  Near 
the  town  are  the  -^eats  of  the  Earls  of 
Rosebery  and  Hopetown,  Dalmeny  Park 
and  Hopetown  House.  Rosyth,  near 
Queensferry,  has  been  chosen  as  a new 
naval  station  of  the  British  Navy  in  the 
Forth.  The  site  is  7 miles  west  of  the 
Forth  Bridge. 

QUEENSLAND  is  the  second  largest  of 
our  Australian  colonies,  but  the  last  to  be 
colonised.  It  measure?  1200  miles  trom 
N orth  to  South,  and  800  from  East  to  West, 
and  lies  mostly  within  the  tropics.  Little 
was  known  of  this  portion  of  Australia  till 
it  was  partially  explored  by  Surveyor- 
General  Oxley  in  1823.  He  discovered 
and  named  the  river  Brisbane.  The 
Dividing  Range,  a continuation  of  the 
mountains  ot  New  South  Wales,  divides 
Queensland  into  three  belts,  viz.,  the 
coast  regions  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Pacific,  the  mountains  and  tableland 
themselves,  and  the  well-watered  slopes  to 
the  west  of  the  plateau.  No  Australian 
colony  has  such  extensive  grass  lands  as 
Queensland.  Near  the  towns,  the  country 
is  divided  into  farms  ; farther  inland  it  is 
occupied  by  squatters,  with  vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses,  or  flocks  of  sheep. 
Refer  to  “Queensland”  in  Index. 

QUEENSTOWN,  a port  on  an  island  in 
Cork  Harbour,  and  so  named  in  honour  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  landed  there  in  1849. 
It  is  a place  of  call  for  vessels  plying  between 
Europe  and  America.  The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can mails  are  received  and  despatched 
from  Queenstow'u,  being  carried  to  and 
from  London  via  Holyhead  and  Dublin. 

QUERN,  the  band  mill  formerly  used  by 
the  peasantry  for  grinding  corn.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  flat  circular  stones,  of  which 
the  upper  was  pierced  with  a central 
conical  hole,  through  which  the  corn  was 
poured.  The  upper  stone  was  rotated  ou 
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the  lower  by  turning  a wooden  handle 
fixed  in  the  stone,  near  its  edge. 

QUETTA,  a tovvni  in  Beluchistan,  of 
great  strategic  importance,  which  has 
virtually  been  British  since  1857.  It  guards 
the  exit  from  India  tlirough  the  Bolan 
Pass  (51  miles  long),  and  dominates  the 
Pishin  Valley  and  the  road  to  Kandahar. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  a military  railway 
from  Sikkur  on  the  Indus. 

QUIBERON.  a long  narrow  peninsula  on 
the  North-west  coast  of  France.  The 
fislnng  village  of  Quiberon  stands  at  its 
extremity.  In  1795  an  English  fleet 
landed  there  a party  of  French  Royalists 
■whe  sought  to  rouse  the  Bretons  and 
Vendeans  against  the  government.  They 
were  defeated  by  the  Republican  General 
Hoche,  and  the  prisoners  were  nearly  all 
shot  by  the  order  of  the  Convention.  In 
Quiberon  Bay.  in  1750,  an  English  fleet 
under  Hawke  defeated  a French  fleet  under 
Conflans. 

QUICKSANDS  (g2<?c7;=lively)  are  so 
called  from  their  movements,  as  they  are 
seemingly  quick  or  living.  They  usually 
occur  on  flat  shores,  where  the  upper  sand 
rests  on  a bed  of  rock  impermeable  to 
water.  If,  therefore,  the  tide  comes  in  fast, 
and  the  lower  stratum  does  not  absorb 
water,  the  upper  sand  becomes  saturated 
and  moves  with  each  influx  of  the  waves. 
The  Goodwin  sands  are  quicksands  at  the 
rise  of  the  tide. 

QUICKSILVER,  or  MERCURY,  is  a 

meral  which  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. It  is  mostly  obtained  from  its 
sulphide,  which  is  called  ciimabar,  and  is 
a crude  vermilion.  The  chiet  mines  for 
quicksilver  are  at  Alma  den,  in  Spain,  and 
Idria,  in  Austria.  The  metal  is  largely 
used  in  the  construction  ol  barometers 
and  thermometers,  and  in  ihe  extraction 
of  gold  from  the  quartz  in  which  it  is  found. 

QUIETISM  is  a kind  of  mysticism 
common  to  many  forms  of  religion.  The 
quietist  attempts  to  enjoy  actual  commu- 
nion with  the  Highest,  by  a kind  of  rapture 
in  whicli  all  earthly  surroundings  are 
forgotten.  The  great  objection  urged 
against  quietism  is,  that  it  leads  to  the 
ignoring  of  all  responsibilities. 

QUINCEY,  DE.  8oe,  l)e  Quinccy. 

QUININE.  See  Med.  Diet. 

QUIN,  JAMES,  h.  1G93,  d.  17G0  ; a 
famous  actor,  who  from  1710  was  Ihe 
chief  English  actor  till  Garrick  apjjeared 
(1741).  The  two  acted  together  in  the 
Fair  Penitent.  1740,  each  contending  for 
the  first  jjlace  in  popular  favour.  In  1751 
Quin  left  the  stage,  feeling  bitter  at  his 
rival’.s  acknowledged  pre-eminence. 

QUmTAIN,  a piece  of  apparatus  much 
u.sod  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  train  young 
gentlemen  in  the  use  ol  the  lance  and  the 
management  of  the  horse.  It  comsisted 
of  a figure  with  two  long  horizontal  arms 
balanced  on  a pivot.  The  young  aspirant 
had  to  ride  and  strike  a flat  board  at  the 
end  of  one  arm  with  Ids  lance,  then  pass 
on  and  get  clear  of  a b.ag  of  .sand  at  the 
end  of  the  other,  which  swung  round  when 
his  blow  was  delivered. 

QUIR'nJAL,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on 
which  ancient  Rome  was  built.  The 
tiapitoline  hill  was  aw;ounted  the  first,  the 
I'alatine  the  second,  and  the  Quirinal  the 
third  of  these  famous  hills. 

QUTRI'TES  (i-tos).  This  was  the  name 
of  the  citizem;  of  Rome  in  their  civil 
capacity ; the  name  by  which  political 
orators  always  addressed  them.  The 
word  wa.s  probably  derived  from  Quirinus 
(Mars),  who  was  supposed  to  have  Rome 
under  his  especial  care. 

QUITO,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  though 
situated  nearly  on  the  Equator,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  being  built  at  a height 
of  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  il'iic  city 
is  intersected  by  ravines.  Water  carriers 


bring  water  into  the  city  in  jars,  as  there  is 
no  regular  supply.  The  .streets  are  lighted 
a.t  night  by  kerosene  lamps.  The  popula- 
tion of  5,000  consists  mostly  of  Indians 
and  half  breeds. 

QUIT  RENT,  a corruption  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon,  Mcit-rent,  or  white  rent,  so 
called  because  paid  in  silver.  It  was  an 
annual  charge  paid  by  a tenant  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  in  lieu  of  certain  services 
which  otherwise  he  had  to  render,  such  as 
ploughing  liis  lord’s  fields,  etc, 

QUORN  or  QUORNDON,  a Leicester- 
shire village  about  2^  miles  from  Lough- 
borough. It  gives  its  name  to  a celebrated 
kennel  of  foxhounds.  The  hunt  is  called 
“ The  Quorn.” 

QUORUM.  See  Commercial  Dictianafy . 

RABBIT.  The  harm  the  rabbit  does  in 
a populous  country  like  England,  where 
he  is  easily  kept  under,  is  probably 
counterbalanced  by  the  good  derived  from 
the  change  of  food  he  afiords  us.  But  in 
Australia  and  New  Ze.aland,  where  his 
natural  enemies  are  few,  the  rabbit  has 
proved  a serious  pest  to  the  farmer,  and 
determined  war  is  waged  against  him. 
Erom  a single  pair  it  is  calctflated  that 
about  a million  descendants  might  be 
looked  for  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  at  the  end  of  four  years,  so  we 
see  the  serious  nature  of  the  problem  to 
be  faced  in  those  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  breeding  of  ttie  rabbit  as  an 
article  of  commerce  can  be  made  profitable 
under  certain  conditions  is  shown  by  the 
Belgians,  who  send  evexy  week  in  the 
winter  close  on  200  tons  of  rabbits  to  the 
I'lnglish  markets. 

RABELAIS.  FRANCOIS.  &.  1483,  d.  1533. 
was  a native  of  Touraine,  and  became 
famous  as  a writer.  His  great  work  is  the 
History  of  Gargantua  and  Rantagruel,  a 
satirical  romance,  which,  though  soiled  by 
the  coarscfiess  and  obscenity  of  the  times, 
abounds  in  original  ideas,  learning,  and 
good  sense,  mixed  with  wild  and  extrava- 
gant nonsense.  Under  tire  mask  of  fic- 
tion, Rabelais  spoke  Ids  mind  concerning 
kings,  priests,  and  scholars. 

RABIES.  See  Med.  Diet. 

RACE  OF  ALDERNEY,  a passage  about 
10  miles  wide,  between  Alderney  and  the 
French  coast.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
fierce  sweep  of  the  tides  thi’ough  the 
channel. 

RACES  OF  MANKIND.  Mankind  is 
generally  classed  in  five  races.  The  most 
advanced  is  the  Caucasian  or  White  race, 
and  the  next  the  Mongolian  or  Yellow 
race.  The  Negro  or  Black  race  is  peculiar 
to  Africa  and  the  Bed  India.ns  to  America. 
The  Malay  or  Jjrowm  race  is  limited  to 
south-east  Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Guinea  and  Australasia  are  of  the  Papuan 
race,  thought  to  be  a mixture  of  the  Malay 
and  Negro  races. 

RACHEL,  ELIZA,  was  a great  tragic 
actress.  She  was  born  at  Aargau,  in 
Switzerland,  1821,  and  began  her  career 
by  singing  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
excellence  of  her  voice  being  recognised, 
she  received  lessons  in  singing,  elocution, 
and  acting  from  the  best  masters,  and  in 
1838  she  took  Paris  by  storm  when  she 
appeared  at  the  Thdatre  Eran^ais  as 
Camille  in  Les  Horaces.  She  excelled  in 
the  portrayal  of  evil  or  malignant  passion. 
Her  popularity  brought  her  immense 
wealth,  which  she  lavished  on  her  family. 
She  died  in  1858. 

RACINE,  JEAN  BAPTISl’E,  &.  1639, 
d.  1699  ; was  the  favourite  tragic  poet  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  In  delineating 
the  passion  of  love,  he  excels  in  tenderness, 
softness,  and  elegance  all  other  French 
dramatists.  His  best  tragedies  are  Phddro 
and  Athelie.  The  latter  was  composed 
for  a private  performance  by  the  ladies 
of  St.  Cyr. 


. RACK,  an  instrument  of  torfrtre  con- 
sisting of  an  oblong  frame  work,  having  a 
roller  at  each  end.  The  victim  was 
stretched  upon  the  frame  ; his  hands  and 
feet  were  tied  to  the  rollers  with  cords, 
and  the  rollers  w'ere  turned  by  levers,  so 
as  to  tighten  the  cords,  and  dislocate  his 
joints.  The  rack  was  a common  instru- 
ment of  torture  in  England  during  Tudor 
and  early  Stuart  times. 

RADCLIPFE,  JOHN,  &.  at  Wakefield, 
1650,  d.  1714.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Oxford,  and  became  the  leading  London 
physician.  He  attended  Queen  Mary  and 
several  members  of  the  Royal  family. 
In  1714,  when  Queen  Anne  was  taken  ill 
Radcliffie  was  summoned,  but,  pleading 
illness,  did  not  attend.  This  roused  the 
populace  against  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  leave  London.  He  died  of  gout  in 
1714,  leaving  £40,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  Radcliflie  Library  at  Oxford.  In  1861 
the  books  were  taken  to  the  University 
Museum,  and  the  building  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library  is  now  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Out  of  the  residue 
of  bis  estate  the  Radcliffe  Observatory 
was  established  in  1772. 

RADIAN.  The  angle  suspended  at  the 
centre  of  a circle  by  an  arc  equal  in  length 
to  the  radius  is  called  a “ radian.”  It 
is  also  the  unit  of  circular  measure.  It  is 
approximately  equal  to  180°-=-3;l  or,  more 
accurately,  the  radian  is  an  angle  of 
57°  17'  44". 

RADIA'TA,  tlie  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  one  of  his  four  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  Radiata  included  star- 
fishes, worms,  jelly-fishes,  sea  anemones, 
and  rotifers, — creatures  now  classified  in 
widely  different  groups. 

RADIATION.  See  Heat. 

RADICAL,  the  name  given  to  the  more 
advanced  wing  of  the  liberal  party  in 
lingland.  It  came  into  use  about  1816, 
to  denote  those  who,  like  Hunt,  Cobbett, 
and  Cartwright,  were  demanding  radical 
reforms  in  the  constitution. 

RADIUM,  a metal  discovered  by 
Madame  Sklodowska  Curie  and  her 
husband,  while  investigating  in  Paris  the 
Becqueral  rays  of  uranium,  and  for  which 
the  Davy  medal  for  the  most  important 
discovery  in  chemistry  made  during  the 
year  was  aw'arded  to  them  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  England  in  December,  1903, 
The  chloride  or  bromide  of  the  metal  is 
obtained  in  very  minute  quantities,  as 
a whitish  or  greyish  powder,  iiom.  'pitcli- 
hleride.,  an  ore  of  uranium  found  in  the 
Erzgebirge  Mountains  in  Germany,  and 
at  Redruth  in  Cornwall.  As  a result  of 
two  years’  labour  by  M.  and  Madame 
Curie,  eight  tons  of  the  mineral  produced 
about  a gram  of  radium  chloride,  and  it 
has  been  calculated  that  in  the  whole 
world  scarcely  more  than  one-fifth  of  an 
ounce  is  available.  On  December  31st 
the  price  quoted  was  twelve  shillings  per 
milligramme,  and  tubes  containing  -jV  of  a 
grain  have  been  recently  sold  at  £10  each. 
Traces  of  the  substances  have  also  been 
detected  in  the  deposits  from  the  waters 
of  the  mineral  springs  of  Bath  and  Buxton, 
and,  lecturing  in  May,  1904,  Professor 
Rutherford,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  investigators  in  England  of  the 
properties  of  the  new'  element,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  radium  is  an  ubiquitous 
constituent  of  the  earth’s  crust,  which 
tends  to  become  more  abundant  as  we 
descend  deeper. 

Radium  is  found  to  be  a perpetual 
source  of  light  and  heat.  The  cliloride 
and  bromide  emit  a light  that  resembles 
that  of  the  glow-worm.  A diamond  placed 
close  to  a small  quantity  enclosed  in  a pill 
box  in  a dark  room  scintillates  as  if  a 
lighted  candle  were  brought  near  it.  It 
gives  out  sufBcient  heat  to  melt  its  own 
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weight  of  ice  in  an  hour,  or  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  same  weight  of  water 
from  that  of  a warm  room  to  boiling-point, 
and  yet  there  Ls  no  apparent  diminution 
of  its  store  of  energy. 

Kadium  constantly  gives  off  a some- 
thing which  acts  precisely  as  a heavy  gas. 
This  has  been  collected  by  Sir  W.  Eamsay, 
and  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes.  Examined 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  this  at 
first  gave  the  characteristic  lines  of  the 
metal,  but  after  a couple  of  days  the 
spectrum  of  the  same  gas  began  to  show 
the  lines  corresponding  to  helium,  and  in 
about  a week,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  characteristic  yellow  lines 
of  helium  were  “ positively  blazing.” 
The  intensely  active  element,  radium,  tlie 
atom  of  which  is  250  times  as  dense  as 
the  atom  of  hydrogen,  seems  to  have 
changed  into  the  inert  element  helium, 
the  atonaic  weight  of  which  is  2. 

Besides  this  gaseous  emanation  three 
kinds  of  invisible  rays,  which  are  known 
as  the  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays,  are 
constantly  given  off  by  radium.  The 
gamma  rays  seem  to  correspond  with  the 
Eontgen  rays.  The  other  two  classes  are 
extremely  minute  particles  of  electrified 
matter.  A screen,  coated  with  zinc 
sulphide,  as  devised  by  Sir  W.  Eamsay, 
when  brought  near  a small  quantity  of 
radium,  shows  by  its  brilliant  flashes  and 
scintillations  that  it  is  receiving  a perfect 
bombardment  of  these  corpuscles.  The 
alpha  rays,  though  travelling  at  an 
enormous  speed,  are  stopped  by  a tliin 
plate  of  metal,  but  the  beta  rays, 
tlie  corpuscles  of  which  are  a thousand 
times  smaller,  pass  through  most 
metals. 

If  a tube  containing  a small  quantity 
of  a radium  salt  is  held  in  the  hand  for  a 
short  time, a burningsensationis produced; 
and  a similar  tube  placed  in  a cardboard 
box,  and  fastened  to  the  sleeve  of  M.  Curie 
for  an  hour  and  ahalf, resulted  in  anintense 
inflammation,  which  was  followed  by  a sore, 
which  took  over  three  months  to  heal. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise 
radium  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  super- 
ficial cancer,  and  with  apparently  no  little 
success.  See  page  394. 

RAE,  HENRIETTA  (Mrs.  Normand),  b. 
1859,  a distinguished  lady  artist.  First  ex- 
hibited in  the  Enyal  Academy,  1880.  She 
has  painted  “Ophelia,”  “Psyche  at  the 
Throne  of  Venus,”  “Vashti  Dethroned,” 
and  “Sir  Richard  Whittington,”  a fresco 
in  the  Eoyal  Exchange.  Of  her  many 
portraits  the  most  striking  is  “The 
Marquis  of  Dufferin.” 

RAE,  JOHN,  h.  in  the  Orkneys,  1813, 
d.  1893,  was  a celebrated  Arctic  traveller. 
In  1848  he  joined  in  the  unsuccessful 
search  for  Sir  J.  Franklin.  Six  years 
later  he  explored  King  William’s  Land, 
and  proved  it  to  be  an  island.  Later  he 
surveyed  lines  for  a telegraph  between 
England  and  America,  via  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  for  another  across  the 
Rockies  westward  from  Winnipeg. 

RAEBURN,  SIR  HENRY,  &.  near  Edin- 
burgh, 1766,  d.  1823.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a goldsmith,  but  turned  miniature 
painter.  He  studied  in  Italy,  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  became  celebrated  as 
a portrait  painter.  Kearly  aU  the  great 
Scotsmen  of  liis  time  sat  to  him. 

RAFILES,  SIR  STAMFORD,  b.  1781, 
d.  1826,  began  his  career  as  clerk  in 
the  India  House.  In  1805  he  was  sent  as 
Assistant-Secretary  to  Penang,  and  later 
became  Chief  ^cretary.  He  became 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java  in  1811, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  His 
efforts  to  civilise  the  natives,  and  to  give 
them  a just  government,  w'on  their 
affection  and  respect.  To  him  we  owe  the 
settlement  of  Singapore,  which  he  chose 


as  a centre  from  which  to  suppress  piracy, 
and  compete  in  trade  with  the  Dutch. 
When  returning  to  Europe  he  lost  his 
valuable  collection  of  natural  histoi^ 
specimens,  and  all  his  manuscripts,  in 
a fire  at  sea.  He  lived  to  found  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  to  become  its  finst 
President. 

RAGLAN,  LORD,  b.  1788,  fourth  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  As  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  he  served  with  distinction  under 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  At  Water- 
loo he  lost  his  right  arm.  When  W ellington 
was  made  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  became  his  secretary. 
He  took  the  command  of  the  English  army 
in  the  Crimean  War  (1854-6),  and  died 
during  its  progress  in  1855. 

RAIKES,  ROBERT,  b.  at  Gloucester, 

1735,  d.  1811.  Shocked  at  the  ignorance 
of  the  children  of  Gloucester,  his  native 
town,  he  in  1780  opened  a Sunday  School 
for  teaching  them  reading  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Church  Catechism.  Other 
cities  followed  the  example,  and  Sunday 
Schools  became  general. 

RAILWAYS.  The  advantage  of  a firm 
and  even  road  for  carriages  led  to  the 
laying  of  stone  and  wood  tracks,  and 
later,  of  iron  rails,  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages  being  flanged  to  keep  them  on 
the  track.  At  first  the  carriages  were 
drawn  by  houses,  and  these  roads  led 
mostly  to  collieries  and  quarries.  Hedley’s 
“ Puffing  Billy,”  the  first  succes.sful  .steam 
locomotive,  was  patented  in  1813.  It 
was  worked  at  Wylam  Colliery,  Northum- 
berland, till  1872,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Government.  George  Stephenson 
was  the  first  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  a sufficient  head  of  steam  on 
the  locomotive.  He  ran  an  eight-ton 
engine  at  1 5 miles  an  hour  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  mineral  line  in  1825.  The 
first  passenger  railw'ay  was  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  opened  in  1829. 

RAINBOW,  the  coloured  arch  seen  in 
the  sky  by  a spectator  standing  between 
the  sun  and  a falling  shower.  The  sun’s 
rays  passing  into  the  rain  drops  are  partly 
by  refraction,  and  partly  by  reflection, 
divided  into  and  presented  to  the  specta- 
tor as  the  different  coloiued  rays  shown 
in  the  solar  spectmm,  viz.,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet. 

RAINFALL.  Refer  to  Index. 

RAISINS  are  dried  grapes,  and  are 
used  as  food,  or  for  making  wine.  They 
are  mostly  grown  in  Spain  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  Currants  are  a small  variety, 
mostly  grown  in  the  Morea  and  tlie 
Ionian  Islands.  Eaisins  are  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  upon  hurdles,  or  they 
are  permitted  to  dry  on  the  vines,  the 
stems  of  the  bunches  being  partially 
severed. 

RAKE’S  PROGRESS,  THE.  A set  of 

satirical  pictures  painted  by  Hogarth  in 

1736.  Their  subject  is  the  descent  of 
a rich  young  man,  through  debauchery,  to 
poverty,  despair,  and  madness, 

RALEIGH,  SIR  WALTER,  courtier, 
soldier,  and  historian,  was  born  near 
Budleigh,  in  Devonshire,  1662.  As  a 
youth  he  served  in  France  and  Ireland, 
In  the  suite  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  he  w'ent 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  his  return  was 
much  favoured  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
attempted  without  success  to  colonise 
in  North  America  the  district  which  he 
named  Virginia.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.  (1603),  Raleigh  was  accused  of 
complicity  in  a plot  for  placing  Arabella 
Stuart  on  the  tlirone.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  reprieved  on  the  scaffold,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  spent  a portion 
of  fourteen  years  in  w-iting  a “ History  of 
the  World.”  On  being  released,  in  1616, 
he  led  an  unsuccessful  expeffition  to 
Guiana  in  search  of  a gold  mine.  When 


he  returned  in  1618  he  was  executed  on 
his  former  sentence. 

RAMADAN,  the  m'nth  month  of  the 
Mohammedan  year.  In  that  month  the 
Prophet  is  said  to  have  received  his  first 
revelation.  It  is  kept  as  a strict  fast. 

RAMBLER,  THE.  This  was  the  last  of 
a series  of  publications  containing  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  an  essay  on  some  interesting 
subject.  Addison  and  Steele  had  issued 
the  Toiler,  the  Spectator,  and  the  Guar- 
dian. Johnson  followed  with  the  Idler 
and  the  Rambler,  the  latter  appearing 
twice  a week. 

RAMESSE'UM.  This  statue,  which  is 
often  called  the  Memnonium,  is  the 
eastern  of  two  enormous,  seated 
statues  sixty  feet  high,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  at  Thebes.  The  statues 
probably  represent  Amenoph  III.,  for 
they  are  placed  opposite  to  his  temple, 
of  which  little  now  remains.  The 
Ranaesseum  was  long  supposed  to  give 
out  a musical  note  when  struck  by  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

RAMILLIES,  a village  in  Belgium,  near 
Namur.  It  was  the  scene  of  a crushing 
defeat  of  the  French  by  Marlborough  in 
1706. 

RAmOHUN  ROY  was  a Brahmin  of 
high  birth,  born  in  Bengal  in  1772.  His 
w’ide  readings  in  Oriental  literature  led 
him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Brahminism. 
His  frank  criticism  of  his  ancestral  faith, 
in  which  he  denounced  Hindu  idolatry, 
estranged  him  from  his  family  and  led 
him  to  form,  in  1828,  the  Brahmo-Somaj 
(or  Theistde  chm-ch),  a Brahminical 
society  which  refuses  to  recognise  caste, 
and  sets  its  face  against  idolatry.  He 
died  at  Bristol,  1833. 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  a Scottisli  poet, 
b.  1686,  d.  1758.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a wigmaker  in  Edinburgh,  but  at  the  age 
of  thirty  he  left  wigmaking  and  set  up 
a bookseller’s  shop  in  the  Effinburgh  High 
Street.  To  this  he  soon  added  a circula- 
ting library,  the  first  opened  in  Scotland. 
He  had  long  been  knowm  for  his  humorous 
poems,  which  had  been  sold  in  the  streets 
at  a penny  each.  His  bookseller’s 
business  prospered,  his  shop  becoming  the 
fashionable  resort  of  the  wits  of  the  time. 
His  principal  poem  is  ” The  Gentle 
Shepherd,”  a Pastoral  Comedy  published 
in  1725. 

RAMSAY.  SIR  WILLIAM,  b.  at  Glasgow, 
1852,  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
and  at  Tubingen  in  Germany,  where  he 
studied  chemistry  chiefly.  He  has  done 
much  original  w'ork  in  chemistry.  To 
him  we  owe  the  discovery  of  Helium,  and 
our  knowledge  of  Neon,  Crypton,  and 
Xenon  as  constituents  of  the  air.  And 
in  conjunction  w’ith  Lord  Rayleigh  he 
discovered  Argon.  In  1904  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry. 

RANCH.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
great  grazing  farms  which  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Formerly  randies  were  of  enor- 
mous extent,  and  the  cattle,  at  the  amiual 
” round  up,”  were  driven  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  nearest  railway  for 
sale.  Now  the  increase  of  population,  and 
extension  of  railw'ays  have  altered  all 
this.  There  is  still  a'*‘  round  up  ” once  or 
twice  annually,  but  the  ranches  am 
smaller  and  the  markets  much  nearer. 
The  quality  of  the  cattle  has  been  much 
improved  by  crossing  with  superior  breeds. 

RANGOON  is  the  chief  port  of  Burmah. 
It  stands  on  tlie  Rangoon  river,  a branch 
of  the  Irawadi,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea 
The  city,  which  has  a population  of  nearly 
200,000,  has  handsome  regular  streets, 
lighted  by  electidcity,  and  traversed 
by  tramways.  Its  position  makes  it  the 
centre  of  an  enormous  trade,  to  accom- 
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modate  which  it  has  extensive  docks.  It 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  Britain  since 
1852. 

RANJITSmHJI,  PRINCE  KUMAR,  6.  in 

India,  1872  ; a famous  cricketer.  On 
leaving  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1895, 
he  joined  the  Sussex  County  Cricket  Club, 
and  held  the  premier  position  as  batsman 
in  that  club  for  eight  years.  He  has  twice 
headed  the  batting  averages  for  All 
England,  and  gained  great  distinction  as 
a member  of  Stoddart’s  famous  team  in 
Australia,  1897-8. 

RAN  KE,  LEOPOLD  VON,  5.  1795, 
d.  1886.  This  great  German  historian  is 
best  known  from  his  “ History  of  the 
Popes,”  so  eloquently  reviewed  by  Ma- 
caulay. He  was  educated  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  and  for  seven  years  taught 
history  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder.  There  his  published 
historical  works  brought  bim  a call  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University.  Histories  of 
Germany,  of  Northern  Italy,  and  of  the 
Nations  of  Northern  Europe,  testify  to  his 
laborious  research.  His  History  of  England 
during  the  17th  century  was  written  when 
he  was  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

RANZ  DES  VACHES.  These  are  simple 
melodies  played  by  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
peasants  on  their  great  Alpen  horns,  to 
can  the  cattle  down  from  the  mountain 
pastures.  They  were  prohibited  in  armies 
in  which  Swiss  mercenaries  were  formerly 
enrolled,  as  they  caused  in  these  soldiers 
an  unconquerable  home  sickness  or 
nostalgia. 

RAPE  OF  GANYMEDE.  Ganymede 
was  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  of  mortals.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jupiter,  who 
sent  an  eagle  to  carry  him  off,  and  he  was 
made  cupbearer  to  Jupiter  in  place  of  th’e 
nymph  Hebe. 

RAPE  OF  LUCRECE.  Lucrece  was  the 
wife  of  a Roman  noble,  Collatinus,  and 
was  famou-s  for  her  virtue.  Being  shame- 
fully outraged  by  Sextus  Tarquin,  the  son 
of  the  last  Roman  king,  she  summoned 
her  husband  and  her  friends,  and  after 
obtaining  their  promise  to  drive  the 
Tarquins  out  of  Rome,  she  stabbed  her- 
self. One  of  Shakespeare’s  earliest  poems, 
“The  Rape  of  Lucrece”  depicts  this 
episode.  

RAPE  OP  THE  LOCK,  a mock  heroic 
poem  by  Alexander  Pope.  Lord  Petre, 
a man  of  fashion  at  the  Court  of  Queen 
Anne,  cut  off  a lock  of  the  hair  of  Arabella 
Fennor,  his  fiancee,  a beautiful  maid  of 
honour.  Her  family  were  very  angry  at 
this  outrage,  and  Pope  wrote  this  delight- 
ful little  poem  to  heal  the  breach,  but 
without  success. 

RAPE  OF  THE  SABINES.  When 
Rome  w^as  but  a small  fortress  on  the 
Capitohne  hiU,  its  inhabitants  were 
almost  all  men.  To  obtain  wives  they 
invited  a neighbouring  tribe,  the  Sabines, 
to  join  them  in  open-air  sports.  While 
these  were  in  progress,  each  Roman  youth 
seized  a Sabine  maiden,  and  carried  her 
forcibly  into  Rome  as  his  wife.  The 
Sabine  men  were  about  to  avenge  the 
insult,  when  the  newly-made  brides 
interfered  and  made  peace. 

RAPHAEL,  THE  ANGEL.  According 
to  Jev/ish  tradition  he  was  one  of  the  four 
angels  who  stood  round  the  throne  of  God 
(Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael). 
In  the  book  of  Tobit  he  is  the  sociable 
angel  who  in  human  disguise  accompanies 
Tobias  in  his  journeys  to  Media  and  back. 
Milton  makes  him  the  messenger  of  God 
to  Adam,  warning  him  against  Satan. 
Longfellow  describes  him  as  the  spirit  of 
the  sun,  bringing  to  man  the  gift  of  faith. 

RAPHAEL  SANTL  h.  1488,  d.  1520, 
was  a celebrated  ItaUan  painter.  He 


learned  painting  from  Perugini,  whose 
style  he  imitated.  He  was  greatly 
praised  by  the  rival  masters,  Michelangelo 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  His  subjects 
were  mostly  scriptural.  In  1514  he  was 
appointed  architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome. 
His  celebrated  cartoons  are  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  “ An- 
sidei  Madonna  ” in  the  National  Gallery 
is  an  excellent  example  of  his  work. 

RAPIER,  a light,  highly-tempered  and 
fine-pointed  kind  of  sword,  about  3 feet 
long.  Having  no  edge,  it  was  useful  only 
for  thrusting,  and  is  the  weapon  always 
referred  to  in  accounts  of  duels  with  the 
sword.  It  is  still  worn  as  a part  of  Court 
dress. 

RATIONALISM  has  been  described  as 
a systein  of  belief  founded  on  reason.  The 
rationalist  applies  to  sacred  things  the 
same  methods  of  research  as  he  applies 
to  science  and  history.  Lecky  says 
“ Rationalism  leads  men  on  all  occasions 
to  subordinate  dogmatic  theology  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  ...  It 
predisposes  men  to  attribute  phenomena 
to  natural  rather  than  miraculous  causes.” 

RATISBON  (Regensburg  is  a town  on 
the  Danube,  in  Bavaria.  Its  narrow 
crooked  streets  and  high  gabled  houses 
give  it  a mediaeval  appearance.  It  was 
an  important  rendezvous  for  the  Crusaders 
who  followed  the  Danube  route  to  the 
East.  The  imperial  diet  met  in  its  town 
hall  from  1645  to  1806. 

RATTLESNAKE,  a species  of  snake 
found  only  in  America,  and  so  called  from 
the  noise  it  is  able  to  make  by  means  of 
loose  skin  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  which 
it  shakes  violently  when  under  the 
influence  of  fear  or  anger.  It  seldom 
attacks  man,  but  its  bite  is  often  fatal. 

RAVAILLAC,  FRANCOIS,  6.  1578, 
d.,1610,  a French  schoolmaster  who  fanati- 
cally stabbed  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He 
was  tom  asunder  by  horses. 

RAVENSPUR,  formerly  a great  seaport 
on  the  north  of  the  Humber.  When 
Henry  Bolingbroke  landed  there  in  1399, 
the  sea  had  already  eaten  far  into  the  land 
around  it,  and,  before  long,  Raven- 
spur  itself  disappeared.  Hull  took  its 
place. 

RAWAL  PINDL  an  important  military 
station  in  the  Punjab,  160  miles  north- 
west of  Lahore.  The  town  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  last  Afghan  war,  and 
since  the  extension  of  the  railways  to 
Peshawar.  A great  Durbar  was  held  here 
in  1885,  when  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
was  met  by  Lord  Dufferin,  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

RAWLmSON,  SIR  HENRY,  diplomatist 
and  oriental  scholar.  Born  1810,  d.  1895  ; 
he  entered  the  East  India  Company’s 
army,  1827.  In  1833  he  went  to  Persia  to 
reorganise  the  army  of  the  Shah.  While 
there  he  diligently  studied  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  and  made  a translation  of 
Darius’s  famous  Behustan  inscription. 
He  afterwards  held  the  command  at 
Kandahar,  represented  England  at  the 
Persian  Court,  and  became  vice-president 
of  the  Council  of  India.  He  has  been 
called  “ the  father  of  Assyriology.” 

RAY,  JOHN,  naturalist,  6. 1628,  d.  1705. 
After  the  restoration  he  travelled  over 
Britain  with  a friend,  Willoughby, 
collecting  and  examining  botanical  and 
zoological  specimens.  In  1663  they 
made  a tour  through  the  Low  countries, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  Willoughby 
studying  the  zoology  and  Ray  the  botany 
of  the  countries  traversed.  Ray.  takes 
a high  rank  both  as  a botanist  and  as 
a zoologist.  He  proposed  a system  of 
botany  which  led  to  the  present  natural 
System  of  classification.  He  has  been 
stvled  “the  father  of  English  natural 
history.” 


RAYLEIGH  (John  William  Strutt), 
LORD,  h.  1842,  a distinguished  scientist, 
was  Senior  Wrangler  and  Smith’s  Prize- 
man. He  has  made  many  investigations 
in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  shared  with 
Professor  Ramsay  the  discovery  of  Argon 
in  1894.  His  scientific  writings  are  im- 
portant. Admitted  to  O.  M.,  1902. 

READE,  CHARLES,  b.  1814,  d.  1884; 
son  of  an  Oxford  squire,  was  a novelist 
and  playvTight.  His  most  successful  play 
was  “ Masks  and  Paces.”  Among  his 
novels  the  best  are,  “ It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend,”  “ Hard  Cash,”  “ Griffith 
Gaunt,”  and  “ The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth.”  He  stands  high  among  the 
novelists  of  the  19  th  century. 

READING,  capital  of  Berkshire,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  with  the 
Thames.  Henry  I.  was  buried  there  in 
the  Benedictine  Abbey,  which  he  had 
founded.  Nine  parliaments  were  held 
within  its  waUs.  Reading  Castle  was 
destroyed  by  Henry  V.  The  last  abbot 
of  Reading  was  hanged  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  town  has  an  important  corn  trade. 
Huntley  and  Palmer’s  biscuit  works,  and 
Sutton’s  seed  warehouses  are  features  of 
Reading.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

REAUMUR,  REN'e,  physicist,  was  born 
at  La  Rochelle  in  1683,  and  was  educated 
in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Poictiers.  He 
became  a member  of  tiie  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  did  much  literary  work  for 
the  government.  For  his  discoveries 
regarding  iron  and  steel  he  was  awarded 
a government  grant  of  12,000  livres,  which 
he  paid  over  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  original  research.  Reaumur  is  best 
known  from  the  thermometer  which  bears 
his  name.  He  was  killed  by  a fall  from 
his  horse  in  1757. 

REBECCA  RIOTS  were  popular  out- 
breaks against  toUgates.  They  broke  out 
in  Wales  in  1843.  Bands  of  men,  disguised 
as  women,  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
tollbars  at  night.  The  military  had  to  be 
called  out  and  the  riots  were  not  suppressed 
without  bloodshed.  An  enquiry  showed 
that  the  grievance  complained  of  was  real, 
steps  were  taken  to  redress  it,  and  the 
rioters  who  had  been  captured  received 
but  light  sentences.  They  took  their 
name  from  Genesis  xxiv.  60, 

rebellion,  tee  GREAT,  was  the 
revolt  of  the  Long  Parliament  against  the 
tyranny  of  Charles  I.  The  King  claimed 
the  right  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  and  to  imprison  without 
trial  such  subjects  as  offended  him.  The 
Parliament,  by  withholding  supplies, 
forced  him  to  sign  the  Petition  of  Right, 
in  which  he  formally  renounced  his  claims. 
Still  he  continued  to  raise  money  by  illegal 
exactions,  till  the  Parliament  (which  sat 
from  1640  to  1653,  and  was  hence  called 
the  Long  Parliament)  took  up  arms.  The 
Royal  Party  were  known  as  Cavaliers, 
the  Parliamentarians  as  Roundheads. 
The  war  between  them  lasted  from  1642 
to  1645,  when,  at  Naseby,  the  power  of 
Charles  was  completely  broken.  The 
king,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  tried,  condemned  and  executed 
in  1649. 

REBUS,  a kind  of  puzzle  in  which  the 
words  are  expressed  by  drawings  of  things 
(rebus,  in  Latin,  meaning  “by  things).” 
Thus  an  eye,  a water-can,  a knot,  a bear, 
and  a window-pane  would  stand  for  “ I 
cannot  bear  pain.” 

RECAMIER  MADAME,  b.  1777,  d.  1849, 
a celebrated  leader  of  French  society  dur- 
ing the  First  Empire.  Her  salon  was 
crowded  with  aU  the  wits  and  celebrities 
of  the  day. 

RECIPROCITY,  In  Political  Economy^ 
is  the  arrangement  between  tw'o  countries 
that  each  will  admit  the  goods  of  the  otoet 
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on  easy  terms,  though  a high  tariff  excludes 
the  goods  of  other  nations.  When  Britain 
adopted  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  she 
expected  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  other 
countries.  As  many  of  these  taxed 
British  goods,  so  as  practically  to  exclude 
them,  a demand  arose,  in  1904,  for  a tax 
against  these  protectionist  countries. 

RECHABITES.  These  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Kenites  who  came 
into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites,  but  had  no 
territory  assigned  to  them,  and  remained 
nomads.  They  abstained  from  wine, 
built  no  house,  sowed  no  seed,  nor  owned 
land.  We  hear  of  them  as  associated  with 
the  Israeli tish  priests,  and  as  taking  part 
in  religious  celebrations.  Dr.  Wolff  found 
an  Arab  tribe  near  Mecca,  who  professed  to 
be  descendants  of  the  Ilechabite3,and  were 
strict  abstainers. 

RECORDER.  Refer  to  Index. 

RECORDS,  RECORD  OEHCE.  See 
Archives. 

REDAN.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  fortification,  having  but  two  faces, 
meeting  at  an  angle  a little  less  than  a 
right  angle.  The  Redan  and  the  Malakoff 
were  two  celebrated  earthworks,  forming 
part  of  the  defences  of  Sevastopol  during 
the  Crimean  War.  The  capture  of  the 
Malakoff  by  the  French,  September  8th, 
18  55,  led  to  the  fall  of  Sevastopol,  although 
the  British  failed  in  their  attack  on  the 
Redan. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY.  An  association 
formed  in  most  civilised  countries  for  co- 
operating with  the  governments  in  tending 
the  sick  and  wounded  during  war.  The 
society  was  the  outcome  of  a convention 
which  met  at  Geneva  in  18G3.  The 
nurses  and  officials  wear  as  a badge  a red 
cross  on  a white  ground.  A flag  bearing 
the  same  emblem  flies  over  the  field  hospi- 
tals and  is  shown  on  the  ambulance  wagons. 
This  secures  immunityfor  all  those  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

RED  CROSS,  THE  ROYAL.  Refer  to 
Ijidcx 

REDMOND,  JOHN  EDWARD,  &.  1851, 
succeeded  Mr.  Parnell  on  his  death,  1891. 
as  leader  of  the  Parnellite  party  in  Par- 
liament, and  on  the  reunion  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  1900,  he  was  appointed 
Parliamentary  leader  of  the  whole  party. 

RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION.  In  1869 
the  territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was  transferred  to  the  government  of 
Canada.  A number  of  French  and  half- 
breed  settlers  objected  to  the  transfer,  and 
proclaimed  a republic  under  a French 
Canadian,  Louis  Riel.  The  English  govern- 
ment sent  a military  force  of  1,200  men 
under  Lieutenant  Wolseley  (afterwards 
Lord  Wolseley)  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
Their  journey  from  Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake 
Superior,  to  Winnipeg,  a distance  of  600 
miles  through  pathless  forests,  down  rivers 
abounding  in  rapids,  was  accomplished 
between  the  end  of  May  and  August  24tla, 
1870.  When  Fort  Garry  (as  Winnipeg  was 
then  called)  was  reached,  the  rebellion 
collapsed. 

RED  SEA.  This  sea  fills  a deep  rift  in  the 
earth’s  crust  1,200  miles  long  and  130  to 
250  miles  wide.  Its  northern  end  divides 
into  two  parts  the  Gulf  of  Sue^  and  Akaba. 
The  sea  is  noted  for  its  high  temperature, 
which  partly  arises  from  the  fact  that  both 
shores  are  desert.  The  evaporation  is  so 
great  that  the  sea  is  exceedingly  salt.  The 
whole  area  is  rising  so  that  the  Red  Sea  is 
gradually  becoming  shallower.  It  is  now 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by 
the  Suez  Canal.  Its  southern  entrance  is 
commanded  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Aden, 
a British  possession. 

REED,  the  vibrating  part  of  various 
vrind  instruments.  In  the  clarionet  and 
similar  instruments  it  is  made  of  the 
tough  outer  covering  of  a reed  found  in 


Southern  Europe.  In  the  organ  pipe, 
harmonium,  and  concertina,  the  reed  is  of 
metal,  although  arranged  differently  in  the 
two  latter. 

REEVES,  SIMS,  h.  at  Shooter’s  Hill. 
Kent,  1818,  d.  1900  ; England’s  great 
tenor  singer.  He  first  appeared  as  a 
baritone  in  1839,  but  after  a course  of 
training  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  he  re- 
appeared as  a tenor  in  1847,  taking  the 
first  place  then,  and  retaining  it  for  more 
than  forty  years,  singing  latterly  only  in 
ballad  and  oratorio  music. 

REFERENDUM.  In  Switzerland,  on 
the  demand  of  50,000  voters  or  of  eight 
cantons,  any  law  passed  by  the  Federal 
Parliament  must  be  submitted  to  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  people  for  acceptance  or 
rejection.  Similarly  the  laws  passed  by 
the  parliaments  of  the  separate  cantons 
may  be,  and  in  many  cantons  must  be, 
referred  to  the  cantonal  voters.  This 
referendum  is  frequently  called  into 
requisition.  Whilst  a referendum  is  a 
regular  process  of  Swiss  government,  a 
plebiscite  is  an  unexpected  or  occasional 
reference  to  the  whole  body  of  electors. 
It  was  employed  on  various  occasions  by 
Napoleon  III. 

REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT.  Wlien  a ray 
of  light  falls  on  any  surface,  a portion  of  it 
is  thrown  back  or  reflected.  It  is  by  these 
reflected  rays  that  objects  are  made  visible 
to  us.  When  a ray  falls  upon  a plane 
surface,  the  reflected  ray  makes  with  the 
surface  the  same  angle  as  the  incident  ray. 

REFLEX  ACTION.  See  Med.  Diet. 

REFORMATION, THE. is  the  name  given 
to  that  religious  revolution  which  stirred 
all  England  and  a great  part  of  Europe  in 
the  16th  century.  The  results  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  were  (1)  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  rule  of  the  Cope,  (2)  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  (3)  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English  and  the  placing  of  a 
printed  copy  in  the  parish  churches,  and 
(4)  the  compilation  of  the  ’*  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  ” for  use  in  public  worship. 
The  first  three  steps  were  taken  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIll.  and  the  fourth  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

REFORM  BILLS.  PARLIAMENTARY. 
(1)  The  first  Reform  Bill,  1832,  disfran- 
chised all  boroughs  with  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  took  aw'ay  one  member 
each  from  30  boroughs  more,  whose  popu- 
lation was  between  2,000  and  4,000.  This 
gave  143  seats  for  distribution  among  the 
more  populous  places.  It  bestowed  the 
franchise  upon  tenants  paying  in  boroughs 
a rental  of  £10  a year,  and,  in  counties,  a 
rental  of  £50.  (2)  The  second  Reform  Bill, 

1867,  gave  the  franchise  in  boroughs  to  all 
householders  paying  poor  rates,  and  all 
lodgers  paying  £10  a year,  and  in  counties 
to  all  tenants  whose  rental  was  at  least 
£12  a year.  (3)  The  third  ReformiBill,  1884, 
conferred  household  suffrage  on  residents 
in  the  counties,  the  smaller  boroughs  with 
less  than  15,000  were  deprived  of  their 
members,  and  the  seats  thus  obtained 
were  divided  among  the  more  populous 
towns  and  districts.  At  the  same  time 
an  addition  of  18  members  w'as  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  thus  bringing  the 
number  up  to  670. 

REFORMATORY.  Children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  convicted  of  crimes  and 
sentenced  to  certain  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, may  be  sent  to  a reformatory  selected 
by  the  court  which  passes  the  sentence. 
The  expenses  of  these  reformatories  are 
met  by  the  government,  by  local  rates, 
and  by  payments  levied  on  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  offenders. 

REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT.  When  a ray 
of  light  passes  out  of  one  transparent 
medium  into  another  of  different  density 
its  path  is  bent,  that  is,  the  ray  is  refracted. 


'Hius  a ray  passing  oui!  of  air  into  water  is 
refracted,  as  is  also  a ray  passing  out  of 
water  into  air,  as  is  seen  in  the  broken 
appearance  pr^ented  by  an  oar  in  water. 
In  the  latter  case,  refraction  causes  a lake 
or  river  to  appear  shallower  than  it  is. 

REFRIGERATED  FOOD.  Of  late  years 
vast  quantities  of  fresh  beef  and  mutton 
have  been  brought  to  England  in  cold 
chambers.  These  chambers  are  cooled  by 
air,  which  is  first  compressed  and  then 
cooled,  by  means  of  water  poured  over  the 
vessel  containing  the  compressed  air.  'Tnis 
air  is  then  permitted  to  expand  and  to  enter 
pipes  circulating  through  the  refrigerating 
chamber,  which  contains  the  meat.  By 
this  expansion  acting  against  the  resistance 
of  the  air  already  in  the  pipes,  the  air  does 
mechanical  work,  and  thus  its  heat  is  used 
up  as  mechanical  energy,  and  it  becomes 
intensely  cold.  In  this  way  the  air  in  the 
refrigerating  chamber  is  kept  down  to  a 
very  low  temperature  even  in  the  tropi' 

REGALIA  is  the  name  given  to  the 
outward  signs  of  royalty,  such  as  the  crow  r;, 
sceptre,  orb,  swords  of  justice  and  mercy, 
the  ampulla  containing  the  anointing  oil, 
the  anointing  spoon,  and  the  regal  vest- 
ments. It  is  at  the  coronation  only  that 
all  these  are  brought  into  requisition, 
though  some  of  them  are  used  on  other 
state  occasions.  They  are  on  view  at  the 
Tower  of  London. 

REGENCY  BILL.  1910.  By  this  Queen 
Mary  is  appointed  Recent  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  King  Geor^re  V..  uuring  the 
minority  of  his  In  ir.  One  of  r'-.e  cl.tuses 
enacts  that,  “ If  Her  Majesty  Q-nvii  M.irv 
shall,  after  becoming  Regent,  be  reconciled 
to  or  hold  communion  \.ii:h  the  >ee  of 
Rome,  or  shall  profess  the  Roman  t tholic 
religion,  or  shall  marry  a person  iTofessing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or.-;!!.  !)  cease 
to  reside  in,  or  absent  h-  rj-elf  otherwise 
than  temporarily  from  the  Uoiied  King- 
dom,” her  resenev  will  be  determine J. 

REGENERATION.  (1)  In  a theological 
sense  regeneration  means  “new  birth.” 
and,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England,  expresses  that  change  of  state 
which  takes  place  at  Baptism,  when  tlie 
person  bapti.sed  is  made  ” a member  of 
Christ.”  Many  Christians,  however, 
identify  the  term  with  *'  conversion.” 
and  limit  its  application  to  those  w ho  give 
evidence  of  actually  living  in  Cluist.  v2) 
In  a biological  sense  it  means  the  renewal 
of  lost  p.'irts  in  animals.  In  most 
animals  there  is  a constant  renewal  of  the 
skin  and  hair  ; reptiles  change  their  skins, 
and  deer  renew  their  aotlei-s.  But  in 
many  creatures  regeneration  goes  much 
farther  than  this.  Lizards  renew  their 
tails  if  these  are  lost,  crabs  and  lobsters 
replace  missing  claws,  and  salamanders 
renew  lost  limbs,  which  have  been 
amputated  again  and  attain. 

REGIUM  DONUM  (Latin— rnyn/  giit), 
was  an  annual  grant  of  money  by  the 
government  to  Presbyterians  and  Noncon- 
formists in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
It  was  discontinued  in  England  and  Scot- 
land in  1859,  and  in  Heland  in  1871. 

REHOBOAM,  son  and  successor  of 
Solomon.  When  requested  by  his  subjects 
to  lighten  tlieir  taxes,  he  tlueatened  to 
increase  them.  Ten  of  the  twelve  tilbes 
thereupon  revolted  and  chose  Jeroboam 
as  their  king.  Thus  the  tribes  were 
separated  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
under  Rehoboam,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  under  Jeroboam,  975  n.c. 

REICHSTAG  is  the  legislative  chamber 
of  the  German  Empire.  It  consists  of  397 
members— that  is  one  for  every  100,000 
people — elected  by  m,anhood  suffrage,  the 
voting  being  by  ballot.  The  Hungarian 
parliament  is  also  called  the  ” Reichstair,” 
and  consists  of  a House  of  Magnates  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  imperial 
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parliament  of  Austria  is  called  a Reichs- 
ralh. 

REID,  MAYNE,  a vsriter  ef  boys’  tales, 
h.  in  Ireland,  1818,  d.  1883.  He  went  to 
America  at  the  age  of  20,  and  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  Mexican  war 
of  1847.  Returning  to  Europe  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  plots  are  mostly 
laid  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  his  description 
of  its  natural  features  being  accurate  and 
vivid.  His  thrilling  tales  have  always 
been  favourites  with  boys ; “ The  Rifle 
Rangers,”  “ The  Scalp  Hunters  ” and 
‘ The  Headless  Horseman  ” being  among 
his  best. 

REID,  TEOMAS,  &.  1710,  d.  1796,  Scot- 
land’s Neatest  Mental  Philosopher,  was 
the  son  of  a Kincardineshire  minister.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  for  ten  years  its 
librarian.  In  1763  be  was  elected  to 
succeed  Adam  Smith  as  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
In  1781  he  resigned  his  chair  to  devote 
himself  to  the  systematic  exposition  of  his 
philosophy.  In  1785  he  published  a 
treatise  on  “ The  Intellectual  Powers  of 
IMan,”  and  three  years  later,  a second  on 
“ Tlie  Active  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind.” 
In  these  he  sought  to  combat  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  not  by  attacking  his  reasoning 
but  by  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the 
assumptions  on  which  his  reasoning  was 
based.  Thus  he  founded  what  has  been 
called  the  new  school  of  Scottish  Philoso- 
phy. 

REIGN  OF  TERROR.  This  was  a period 
of  420  days  from  May  31st,  1793,  to  July 
2Sth.  1794,  in  which  Prance  was  given  over 
to  a government  of  murderers.  The  chief 
of  these  were  Robespierre,  Danton,  Hubert 
Couthon,  and  Carrier,  An  infamous 
‘ Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety  ” daily  sent 
to  the  guillotine  batches  of  victims, 
many  of  whom  were  only  suspected  of 
enmity  to  the  government.  More  than 
30,000  people  were  beheaded  in  Paris 
alone. 

REINDEER,  a species  of  deer,  native  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  It  is  the  most  prized  of  the  deer 
family,  its  flesh  and  skin  being  most 
valuable,  while  the  domesticated  reindeer 
furnishes  milk,  and  is  the  di’aught  animal 
of  the  polar  regions.  Both  male  and 
female  are  furnished  w’ith  antlers. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  In  October, 
1812,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  to  be  re- 
opened after  its  destruction  by  fire.  The 
management  offered  a prize  for  the  poem 
most  suitable  to  be  recited  on  the  opening 
night.  It  occinxed  to  James  and  Horace 
Smith  to  write  a set  of  poems  in  parody 
of  what  the  leading  poets,  as  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  etc.,  might  be  supposed 
to  have  sent  in  and  had  rejected.  They 
were  pubhshed  in  1813  and  attained  an 
immense  popularity. 

RELICS  are  personal  memorials  of  the 
great  dead,  especially  of  those  distinguished 
in  religion.  Supposed  fragments  of  the 
“ true  cross,”  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
portions  of  bones,  garments,  books,  instru- 
ments of  torture,  connected  with  the 
history  of  holy  men  are  reverently  trea- 
sured as  relics. 

RELIGIO  MEDICL  a kind  of  confession 
of  faith  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a 
Norwich  physician  of  Stuart  times.  He 
takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence  in 
matters  of  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  of 
rehgion.  The  work  is  a fantastic  medley 
of  solemn  reflections  and  outlandish 
digressions.  He  died  in  1685. 

REMBRANDT,  5.  at  Leyden,  1607, 
d.  1669,  a famous  Dutch  painter.  He 
learnt  painting  in  the  studio  of  Van  Swen- 
burch,  but  commenced  his  career  as  an 
etcher.  Settling  in  Amsterdam,  he  took 
pupils,  at  the  same  time  producing  from 


30  to  40  etchings  a year.  His  first  great 
oil  painting  was  the  “Anatomical  Lesson,” 
painted  when  he  was  25.  The  celebrated 
“ Night  Watch  ” was  produced  in  1642. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
great  artists,  both  in  his  .subjects  and  their 
treatment. 

REMONSTRANCE,  THE  GRAND.  This 
was  a summary  of  theillegalactscommitted 
by  Charles  I.  since  his  accession,  followed 
by  a scheme  of  proposed  reforms.  The 
first  half  of  the  R.emonstrance  passed  the 
Commons  with  little  opposition,  but  the 
last  clauses  wliich  proposed  to  make  radical 
I changes  in  the  EstabUshed  Chmch  were 
hotly  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  Church. 
In  the  end  they  passed  by  a narrow 
majority  of  eleven. 

REMUS,  UNCLE,  an  old  plantation  negro 
who  is  supposed  to  relate  the  plantation 
tales  and  folk  lore  collected  by  Joel  Harris. 

REMUSAT,  COMTESSE  DS.  a French 
lady,  wife  of  the  Chamberlain  of  Napoleon 
the  Great,  and  an  attendant  on  the  Empress 
Josephine.  Her  “Memories”  give  an 
insight  into  the  court  life  of  the  First 
Empire. 

RENAISSANCE,  or  “New  Birth,”  is 
the  name  given  to  the  great  aw'akening  of 
men’s  minds  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century.  It  was  largely  due  to  the 
revived  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  which  led  to  broader  views  in  art, 
religion  and  science.  The  study  of  classi- 
cal literature  led  naturally  to  a taste  for 
classical  architecture.  The  Renaissance 
architecture,  while  imitating  classical 
models,  is  still  largely  influenced  by  the 
G othic  .style  which  preceded  it. 

RENAN,  JOSEPH  ERNEST,  b.  1823, 
d.  1892,  was  a Breton  and  educated  by  the 
priests  of  his  native  village,  of  whom  he 
says : “ They  taught  Latin  in  the  old 
fashion,  but  they  sought  above  all  things 
to  turn  out  good  men.”  After  being 
trained  for  the  Church,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  accept  its  teaching,  and  therefore 
devoted  himself  to  general  literature. 
For  a time  he  filled  the  Hebrew  chair  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  His  work, 
entitled,  “La  vie  de  Jfeus,”  caused  an 
immense  sensation.  It  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  important  works  on  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Christianity. 

RENI,  GUIDO,  b.  1575,  d.  1642,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  Bolognese 
school.  He  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  at 
nine  years  of  age  was  set  to  work  in  the 
studio  of  the  painter  Calvert.  After  a time 
he  joined  the  rival  studio  of  Caracci,  whose 
work  he  admired.  Removing  to  Rome, 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Pope, 
Paul  V.  His  best  work  in  Rome  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fresco  in  the  Rospigliosi 
Palace,  “ Phoebus  and  the  Hours,  preceded 
by  Aurora.”  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  Bologna,  where,  through  his  mania 
for  gambling,  he  was  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a picture  dealer’s  hack. 

RENNET,  the  inner  lining  of  a calf’s 
stomach.  It  yields  a juice  which  causes 
milk  to  curdle.  It  is  taken  from  the 
stomach  as  soon  as  the  calf  is  killed,  then 
salted  and  dried.  When  wanted,  a small 
piece  is  cut  off  and  soaked  in  water,  which 
is  then  added  to  the  milk  to  be  curdled. 
An  extract  of  rennet  is  also  extensively 
used. 

RENNIE,  SIR  JOHN,  was  a famous 

engineer.  Starting  as  a workman  for 
MeDde,  the  inventor  of  a Thrashing 
Machine,  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
Edinburgh  University,  Then  he  worked 
for  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ingenuity,  especially  as  a millwright. 
Tliis  made  him  known,  and  brought  him 
many  commissions.  The  construction  of 
bridges,  canals,  and  docks  next  engaged  hia 


attention,  and  in  all  ho  was  eminently 
.succassful,  Waterloo  Bridge,  in  London, 
is  among  the  many  monuments  of  his  skill. 

A 

REPOUSSE  is  a method  of  ornamenting 
metals  by  blows  delivered  from  the  back. 
Punches  of  various  shapes  are  used,  and 
the  design  is  thus  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface  of  the  metal.  The  more 
delicate  portions  of  the  work  are  executed 
from  the  front  by  the  aid  of  gravers  or 
punches.  The  metal  to  be  operated  on 
is  placed  on  the  surface  of  a block  of 
pitch,  cr  other  yielding  material. 

REPRESENTATIVES,  HOUSE  OF,  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Uni  ted  States  Congress, 
comprising  (1903)  386  members,  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  This  House,  like  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  has  the  sole 
power  of  originating  bills  for  raising 
revenue. 

REPTILES.  These  foim  one  of  the 
five  classes  of  the  vertebrate  animals. 
They  breatlie  by  means  of  lungs,  and  are 
allied  to  the  birds  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  amphibians  on  the  other,  and 
tlmough  the  amphibians  to  the  fishes. 
The  amphibians,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  existence,  breathe  by  means  of  gills, 
but  in  the  adult  state  by  means  of  lungs. 
I’l’e  may  therefore  corusider  them  to  begin 
life  as  fishes  and  end  it  as  reptiles.  The 
reptiles  have  been  divided  into  four 
natural  orders  (1)  Ophidia  or  Snakes, 

(2)  Crocodilia  or  Crocodiles  and  Alligators, 

(3)  Lacertilia  or  Lizards,  (4)  Chelonia, 
comprising  Tortoises  and  Turtles. 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  (United  States). 
In  1856  a party  calling  itself  by  this  name 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
slavery  to  the  States  in  which  it  then 
existed.  The  opposite  or  Democratic 
party  was  in  favour  of  extending  it. 
The  antagonism  of  these  two  parties  in 
1861  led  to  civil  war.  The  Republican 
party  triumphed,  and  slavery  was  abolished 
throughout  the  States.  The  Republicans 
and  Democrats  now  differ  only  on  the 
question  of  tariffs,  the  former  being  strict 
protectionists,  and  the  latter  advocating 
a certain  amount  of  free  trade. 

REREDOS,  the  ornamental  screen  or 
wall  which  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
altar.  It  is  often  adorned  with  figures. 

RESINS.  These  are  vegetable  secre- 
tions found  in  a large  number  of  plants, 
mostly  in  solution  in  an  essential  oil. 
Thus  common  resin  is  found  in  pine  trees 
dissolved  in  turpentine.  Resins  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Many  such  solutions  are  used  as  varnishes. 
Ordinary  resin,  Dammar,  Copal,  Mastic, 
Sandarach  are  examples  of  resins.  Amber 
is  a fc«sil  resin. 

RESPIRATION  is  the  natural  process 
by  which  animals  take  in  oxygen  and 
give  out  the  waste  product  of  their 
tissues,  mostly  as  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  Respiration  is  effected  in  some 
animals  by  the  general  surface  of  the 
body;  others,  as  in  insects,  by  tubes 
called  tracheae,  which  open  on  the  body 
surface  by  spiracles.  Creatures  living 
beneath  the  water  breathe  mostly  by 
means  of  gills;  while  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals  toeathe  by  lungs,  as  do  also 
adult  amphibia.  (See  Frog.} 

RESPONSIONS.  Refer  to  Index. 

RESZKE,  JEAN  DE,  b.  at  Warsaw, 
1852,  a celebrated  operatic  tenor  singer. 
Like  Sims  Reeves,  he  appeared  first  as 
a baritone.  His  brother  Edouakd,  b, 
1855,  is  almost  equally  famous  as  a 
baritone.  The  two  brothers  caused  a 
great  sensation  in  London  when  singing  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 

REUNION,  an  island  belonging  to 
France,  formerly  “ He  de  Bourbon,”  one 
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of  the  group  of  islands  lying  to  the  east  of 
Madagascar.  It  is  mountainous,  and 
has  one  very  active  volcano.  It  produces 
coffee  and  vanilla,  but  its  chief  export  is 
sugi^r  ; capital,  St.  Denis. 

BEUSS,  a tributary  of  the  Aar,  rising 
in  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  St.  Gcthard 
and  making  its  way  down  a wonderful 
gorge,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Devil’s 
Bridge,  after  passing  Andermatt.  It  flows 
through  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  joins  the 
Aar  near  Brugg  after  a course  of  90  miles. 

REUTER,  BARON  PAUL  JULIUS, 
6.  at  Cassel,  1821,  d.  1904.  In  1849  he 
opganised  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  an  office  for 
collecting  and  distributing  political  and 
commercial  news.  In  1851  he  jtemoved 
his  head  quarters  to  London.  As  tele- 
graphs extended,  he  widened  his  field  of 
operations,  employing  special  messengers 
in  important  centres  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  telegraph.  In  1871  he  was  made  a 
baron  of  Germany. 

REVELS,  MASTER  OP  THE,  a former 
Court  officer  whose  function  it  was  to 
regulate  the  amusements  provided  for  the 
Christmas  season.  He  also  attended  the 
sovereign  on  a royal  progress  to  see  that 
the  temporary  accommodation  provided 
was  adequate,  as  well  as  to  supervise  the 
various  masques  and  pageants  generally 
arranged  for  the  occasion. 

REVENUE,  NATIONAL.  'R&tGt  to  Index. 

REVERE,  PAUL,  was  a young  mechanic 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1735. 
He  is  known  for  his  midnight  ride,  de- 
scribed by  Longfellow.  The  English  were 
about  to  march  from  Boston  to  Concord, 
on  April  19th,  1775,  to  seize  a quantity  of 
military  stores,  and  Revere  rode  forward 
the  preceding  night  to  warn  his  comrades. 
The  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington 
fought  that  day  were  the  first  of  the  war. 

REVERSION  is  the  tendency  in  plants 
and  animals  to  exhibit  the  character  of 
some  ancestral  form.  An  egg  from  a 
pure  breed  of  pigeons  may  yield  by  rever- 
sion the  original  blue  rock.  A cultivated 
flower  may  produce  blossoms  like  those  of 
the  wild  plant  from  which  it  sprang. 

REVERSIONARY  ANNUITIES.  These 
are  annuities  which  are  to  commence  at  a 
given  future  time,  or  on  the  failure  of  a life 
or  a combination  of  lives.  They  continue 
payable  during  a given  time  or  during  the 
lifetime  of  a given  person  or  persons. 
Thus  an  annuity  left  to  a son,  to  be  paid 
after  the  death  of  his  parents,  is  a rever- 
sionary annuity. 

REVIVAL  OP  LEARNING.  See 

Renaissance. 

REVOCATION  OP  THE  EDICT  OP 
N ANTES.  Henry  LV.  of  France  inaugurated 
his  reign  by  the  issue  of  the  famous  “Edict 
of  Nantes,”  1598,  granting  perfect  freedom 
to  all  Protestants,  and  placing  them  on 
an  entire  equality  with  Catholics.  Louis 
XrV.,  in  1685,  revoked  this  edict,  despoiled 
the  Huguenots  of  all  their  civil  rights,  and 
subjected  them  to  a cruel  persecution. 

REVOLUTION.  (1)  The  English 
Revolution  op  1688  led  to  the  abdication 
of  James  n.  and  the  election  of  William 
of  Orange  to  be  King  of  England  in  his 
stead.  The  revolution  was  caused  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  sympathies  of  James, 
and  the  terms  of  tlie  election  of  William 
in.  secured  for  England  a succession  of 
Protestant  princes.  (2)  THE  FRENCH 
Revolution  op  1789.  [Refer  to 
Index."]  (3)  REVOLUTION  OP  JULY. 
Charles  X.  of  France  issued  on  July  26th, 
1830,  six  ordinances,  in  which,  among 
other  tyrannical  acts,  he  suspended  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  disfi’anchised 
eight  out  of  every  nine  voters.  A revolu- 
tion followed,  and  Charles  fled  to  England. 
(4)  Revolution  op  1848.  Louis  Philippe 
succeeded  Charles  X.,  but,  after  reigning 
18  years,  he  had  become  so  unpopular, 


that  he  was  forced  to  abdicate,  February 
24th,  1848.  He  died  in  England  two 
years  later.  

REYNARD  THE  FOX  is  a popular  epic 
poem  in  which  the  characters  are  beasts 
instead  of  men.  The  hero  is  the  F ox  who 
constantly  by  his  cunning  outwits  Isengrin 
the  wolf.  The  tales  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  north  of  Prance,  or  in  Flanders, 
about  the  10th  century.  Some  Flemish 
and  Low  German  editions  reach  a high 
literary  standard. 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA,  h.  at 

Plympton,  Devon,  1723,  d.  1792  ; an 
eminent  painter.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  went  to  London  and  entered  the  studio 
of  Robert  Hudson,  a portrait  painter.  Ho 
next  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  In 
the  Vatican  he  caught  a chill,  which 
resulted  in  deafness.  Returning  to  London 
he  soon  attracted  notice,  and  his  studio 
in  Leicester  Square  became  a meeting 
place  of  Burke,  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  the 
literary  vuts  of  the  day.  His  portrait 
of  iirs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  his 
“ Strawberry  Girl  ” and  Simplicity  ” 
have  obtained  world-wide  celebrity.  He 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  was  knighted  in  1769. 

RHADAMANTHUS,  the  mytlucal  son 
of  Zeus,  was  made  judge  iu  the  lower 
w'orld  with  JBacus  and  Minos. 

RH.S1TIA,  an  Alj)ine  provii^ce  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  included  the  modem 
Grisons,  Tyrol,  and  Southern  Bavaria. 
Its  name  survives  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 

RHEIMS,  a city  of  Prance,  82  miles 
north-east  of  Pails.  C;esar  speaks  of  it 
as  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  whence  its 
name.  Its  magnificent  cathedral  is  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world.  In  the 
ancient  church  that  occupied  its  site 
Clovis  was  crowned  in  490,  and  in  the 
cathedral  most  of  tlie  French  kings  were 
crowned,  including  Charles  VII.,  through 
the  heroic  conduct  of  Jeanne  d’^Vrc. 
Rheims  is  celebrated  lor  its  woollen 
goods,  and  is  one  of  the  centres  of  tlio 
champagne  trade ; population  exceeds 
100,000. 

RHETORIC  has  been  described  as  the 
“ Science  of  Pereuasion.”  It  attempts  to 
lay  down  rules  for  compositions  written 
or  spoken,  intended  to  sway  the  feelings 
and  convince  the  minds  of  the  hearers  or 
readers.  Thus  it  deals  with  style,  with 
accuracy  of  expression,  with  the  proper 
arrangement  of  arguments,  the  use  of 
figures  of  speech,  etc. 

RHINE,  THE,  rises  in  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  flows  through  Lake  Constance, 
and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Switzerland.  Turning  north  at  Basle,  it 
flows  between  the  Black  Forest  and 
Vosges  Mountains,  traverses  Western 
Germany,  flow's  through  Holland,  and 
enters  the  North  Sea.  It  is  navigable 
by  steamer  below  Mannheim.  Between 
Bingen  and  Bonn  the  scenery  is  highly 
romantic.  After  leaving  Cologne,  the 
largest  city  on  its  banks,  it  flows  through 
a busy  manufacturing  district,  passing 
Dusseldorf.  On  entering  Holland  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  the  two 
chief  of  which  being  the  Waal  and  the 
Leek  ; total  length  760  mUes. 

RHINE,  CONFEDERATION  OP  THE. 
When  Napoleon  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  Russia  and  Austeia  at  Austerlitz 
in  1805,  he  obtained  unlimited  power  on 
the  Continent.  Hence  he  was  able  to 
sweep  away  the  German  Diet,  and  com- 
bine fourteen  German  States  into  what  he 
called  the  Ooufodoration  of  the  Rhine, 
under  himself  as  Protector. 

RHINE  PROVINCE  or  RHENISH 
PRUSSIA.  This,  the  most  populou.s 
and  the  busiest  manufacturing  district  of 
Prussia,  lies  along  its  western  border. 


touching  Luxemburg  and  th*  Nether- 
lands. The  capital  is  Coblenz,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine. 
Bonn,  Koln,  Trier,  Essen,  Aachen, 
Crefeld,  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  and  Dussel- 
dorf are  also  important  towns.  Essen  is 
the  centre  of  a coal  and  iron  district,  and 
contains  the  celebrated  “ Krupp  ” cast- 
steel  works,  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  heavy  guns.  etc. 

RHODE  ISLANT),  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  American  Union, 
and  of  all  the  -American  States  the  smailest 
and  most  deD.sely  populated ; it  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  cottons  and 
woollens.  The  capital  is  Providence,  a 
large  manufacturing  town.  Area,  1.250 
square  miles;  population  about  450.'  i>0. 

P.HODES,  au  island  in  tlie  Greek 
Archipelago,  50  miles  long  by  20  wide. 
It  was  originally  peopled  by  Greeks,  but 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  Saracens,  and  Elnights  of  Sr. 
John.  By  these  last  it  was  held  for  two 
centuries,  and  was  finally  surrendered  by 
them  to  the  Turks,  who  still  bold  it.  Ir.s 
capital,  Rhodes,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  was  lonu  celebrated  for  its  Colossu.s 
— a gigantic  statue  of  Helios,  bestriding 
the  entrance  to  one  of  its  hmbours.  The 
trade  of  Rhodes  is  now  small,  its  fine 
harbours  being  sand-choked  and  neglected. 

RHODES,  CECIL  JOHN,  b.  at ’Bishop 
Stortford,  Herts,  1S53,  d.  at  Cape  Town, 
1902 ; was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  his  native  town.  Being  in 
delicate  healtli,  he  joined  his  brother,  a 
planter,  in  Natal.  Attracted  to  the  Kim- 
berley diamond  mines,  he  acquired 
a fortune,  returned  to  England,  and 
became  a student  at  Oriel  College, 
O.xford,  where  he  took  his  degree.  He 
went  back  to  South  Africa,  and  sat  in  the 
Cape  House  of  Assembly,  as  member  for 
Barkly.  As  Premier  of  Cape  Colony, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  reconciii- 
ation  of  the  two  races — British  and 
Dutch — in  that  Colony,  and  to  tlio 
extension  of  the  British  Empire  in  South 
Africa.  To  tliis  great  patriot  Englaud 
owes  the  exteusiou  of  her  Empire  from 
the  Transvaal  to  the  Zambesi,  and 
far  beyond  it  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  over 
a vast  region  called  in  his  honour  Rhodesia: 
to  him  also  she  owes  the  possession  of 
Walflsch  Bay,  the  best  harboiu-  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Africa.  HL>  tomb  is 
in  the  Motopo  Hills,  near  Bulawayo,  By 
his  wiU  the  bulk  of  his  vast  fortune  was 
devoted  to  the  founding  of  scholarships  at 
Oxford  for  students  from  the  Colonies 
and  the  United  States. 

RHO'DOPE  (o-pe)  MOUNTAINS,  called 
also  the  Despoto  Dagh,  a range  forming 
the  bouudaiy  between  Tliraco  and 
Macedonia.  They  rise  to  a height  of  over 
9.000  feet  iu  Mus  Alta,  on  the  extreme 
western  border  of  Eastern  Roumelia. 

RHONE  GLACIER.  Tliis  glacier  lies 
on  the  western  flank  of  Mount  St.  Gothard. 
Moraines  and  perched  blocks  show  that 
the  glacier  once  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
space  between  the  Bernese  and  Pennine 
Alps  and  extended  westward  to  the  Jura, 
thi-owiug  off  two  branches,  one  westerly 
towards  Prance,  the  other  northerly  as 
far  as  Berne. 

RHONE  RIVER.  This,  tlie  swiftest 
stream  in  France,  rises  in  the  Rhone 
Glacier,  in  Switzerland,  and  flows  through 
tho  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  which  it  leaves  its 
glacial  mud.  It  emerges  from  the  lake 
a clear  stream  and  runs  iu  a zigzag  course 
ivesterly  to  Lyons,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  sluggish  Saono.  Thence  its  coui-se 
is  southerly,  till  it  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  many  mouths  after  a course  of 
490  miles.  Geneva,  I/yons,  and  Avlguon 
ai'O  tlio  oliief  towuis  on  its  banks. 
RHUBARB.  See  Med.  Rku 
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EHYL  is  a watering  place  in  Flint- 
shire, on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Olwyd. 
It  has  fine  sands,  and  a promenade  nearly 
half  a mile  long.  From  it  there  are  fine 
views  of  Snowdon. 

RHYME,  or  RIME.  The  recurrence 
of  the  same  sound  at  the  end  of  two  or 
more  lines  of  poetry  constitutes  rhyme. 
A true  rhyme  demands  that  the  vowel 
and  what  follows  it  should  be  the  same,  as 
in  “ flown  ” and  “ moan,”  but  that  the 
consonant  preceding  should  be  different. 
Words  such  as  “ tearing,”  “ declaring,” 
mate  a double  rhyme  ; “ unfortunate  ” 
and  “ importunate  ” a triple  rhyme. 

RHYTHM,  in  poetry  is  the  regular 
recurrence  of  accent  in  a line  which  gives 
its  character  to  the  metre  ; in  music  it  is 
the  ordered  recurrence  of  an  accented 
beat  or  beats  in  each  bar.  Dancing  also, 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  rhythm,  a 
certain  number  of  movements  recurring 
again  and  again  in  a very  marked 
manner. 

RIALTO,  BRIDGE  OP  THE,  a bridge 
over  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice.  It  was 
built  in  1591,  and  consists  of  a marble 
arch  91  feet  in  span.  Shakespeare,  in  his 
“Merchant  of  Venice,”  makes  the  Rialto 
the  meeting  place  of  Venetian  merchants. 

RIBBON  SOCIETY.  This  was  one  of 
the  Irish  secret  societies  which  were 
common  between  1820  and  1870.  “ Rib- 

bonism  ” was  strongest  between  ’25  and 
’35.  The  Ribbon  men  were  almost  entirely 
peasants  and  differed  in  their  aims  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  north 
they  were  merely  the  opponents  of  the 
Orangemen,  in  the  west  the  agitation  was 
purely  agrarian,  while  in  Leinster  “ Rib- 
bonism  ” was  trades  unionism  of  a violent 
kind. 

RICARDO,  DAVID,  5.  in  London,  1772, 
d.  1823  ; was  of  Jewish  descent.  After 
making  a large  fortune  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Political  Economy,  publishing  in  1817 
a valuable  work  on  the  subject,  entitled 
“ Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation.” 

RICK  One  of  the  most  widely  culti- 
vated of  the  cereals,  forming  the  staple 
food  of  at  least  a third  of  the  human  race. 
It  was  probably  native  to  India,  but  is 
now  cultivated  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
heat  and  moisture.  It  is  grown  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  great  deltas  and  low 
alluvial  plains  of  India,  Burma,  China, 
Japan  and  Java.  The  hot  swamps  of 
Carolina  and  the  well-watered  plain  of 
Lombardy  are  also  famous  rice-growing 
districts.  Pi-ice  when  fermented  yields  an 
alcoholic  liquor  named  arrack,  well-known 
in  the  Bast  Indies. 

RICEPAPER,  a paper  made,  not  from 
a.ny  part  of  the  rice  plant,  but  from  the 
pith  of  a tree  growing  in  the  island  of 
Formosa.  The  stem  is  cut  into  lengths, 
and  the  pith  pushed  out.  Then  the  latter 
is  very  skilfully  cut  into  a kind  of  very 
thin  spiral,  which  is  afterwards  flattened 
out.  The  paper  made  from  rice-straw  is 
much  coarser  and  more  uneven. 

RICHARD  L,  son  of  Henry  II.,  king  of 
England,  1189-99.  Brought  up  in  Poitou 
among  knights  and  troubadours,  he 
imbibed  the  romance  of  the  times.  He 
joined  the  Third  Crusade,  and  his  deeds 
in  Palestine  aroused  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm in  Christendom.  In  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  but  was  ransomed 
by  his  English  subjects.  He  was  killed 
by  an  arrow  while  besieging  the  castle  of 
Chaluz  in  1199. 

RICHARD  IL.  son  of  the  famous  Black 
Prince,  reigned  1377-99.  Though  as 
a boy  of  15  he  showed  great  courage 
during  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion,  he  became 
weak  and  yet  tyrannical,  and  was  at 


length  deposed  in  favour  of  Bolingbroke, 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Richard’s  uncle. 
The  fate  of  the  deposed  king  is  uncertain, 
except  that  he  ended  his  days  in  Pontefract 
Castle  soon  after  his  deposition. 

RICHARD  HI.,  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  reigned  1483-85.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Edward  IV.,  he  was  made 
Protector  of  the  realm,  as  Edward’s  son 
and  successor  was  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
Richard  imprisoned  the  young  king  and 
his  brother  in  the  Tower,  where  they  were 
murdered.  The  usurper  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Bosworth-field,  Leicestershire, 
in  1485,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a 
Lancastrian  prince,  who  was  crowned  on 
the  battle-field  under  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 
[See  Richmond,  Earl  o/.] 

RICHARDS,  BRINLEY,  6.  1819,  at 
Carmarthen,  d.  1885  ; was  a composer  and 
teacher  of  music  who  did  much  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  music  in  his  native  Wales. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  which  he  became  a 
professor.  Two  of  his  best  known 
compositions  are  “ The  Harp  of  Wales  ” 
and  “ God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL,  5.  1689,  d. 
1761 ; was  one  of  the  best  known  novelists 
of  the  18th  century.  He  was  the  son  of 
a joiner,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a printer. 
In  1719  he  started  a printer’s  business  in 
Salisbury  Square,  and  became  famous  as 
the  author  of  a novel,  “Pamela,”  which 
is  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  at  first  intended  as  a guide  to 
letter  writers.  Two  other  novels,  “ Clarissa 
Harlowe  ” and  “ Sir  Charles  Grandison,” 
also  written  in  letter  form,  helped  to  make 
him  famous.  He  excelled  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  female  character. 

RICHARDSON,  SIR  BENJAMIN,  h. 
1828,  d.  1896  ; a distingmshed  physician 
and  writer  on  medical  subjects,  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  and  at  SL  Andrews 
University.  He  did  much  by  his  writings 
and  lectures  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  observance  of  the  laws 
of  health.  He  invented  the  lethal 
chamber  for  dogs,  and  a mask  for  workers 
as  a protection  from  metal  dust,  etc.  He 
was  knighted  in  1893  in  recognition  of  his 
public  services. 

RICHELIEU,  CARDINAL,  5.  1585, 

d.  1642  ; was  a celebrated  French  states- 
man. In  1616  he  became  secretary  of 
state  and  for  18  years  (1624-42)  was 
the  chief  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  who 
resigned  to  him  all  real  power.  Richelieu 
aimed  at  three  things  (1)  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  Protestants,  (2)  to  enforce  the 
submission  of  the  turbulent  nobles,  (3) 
to  humble  the  house  of  Austria.  In  all 
these  he  was  successful,  and  at  his  death, 
in  1642,  left  France  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  Europe. 

RICHMOND.  There  are  at  least  three 
well-known  towns  of  this  name.  (1) 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Swale.  It  is  noted  for  ite 
fine  Norman  Castle,  now  used  as  barracks. 
The  Earldom  of  Richmond  was  granted 
by  Henry  VI.  to  the  father  of  Hemy  VH. 
The  view  of  the  castle,  and  the  bridge 
across  the  Swale  below,  is  a favourite 
subject  with  artists.  (2)  Richmond  in 
Surrey  was  formerly  known  as  Shene. 
In  its  palace,  rebuilt  by  Henry  VH.,  and 
hence  called  Richmond,  Elizabeth  spent 
part  of  her  infancy,  and  there  she  died. 
The  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
from  Richmond  Hill  is  celebrated.  (3; 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  situated  on  the 
James  river,  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Secession  War  (1861-64),  the  head 
quarters  of  the  southern  army  under 
General  Lee.  The  falls  of  the  James  river 
supply  power  for  the  industries  of  Rich- 
mond, which  has  foundries,  rolling  mills, 
and  tobacco  factories. 


RICHMOND,  EARL  OP.  The  first  Earl 

of  Richmond  was  Edmund,  son  of  Owen 
Tudor,  a Welsh  gentleman,  and  Catherine, 
the  widow  of  Henry  V.  Their  son  Edmund 
was  created  Earl  of  Richmond  by  Henry 
VI.,  and  his  son  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
became  Henry  VII. 

RICHMOND,  SIR  WILLIAM,  6.  in 

London,  1843  ; English  painter,  elected 
R.A.  in  1895,  and  president  of  the  Society 
of  Miniature  Painters  in  1899.  He  was 
founder  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  His 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  begun 
in  1891.  has  been  variously  criticised. 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL,  6. 1723,  d.  1825, 
a German  humorous  and  satirical  writer, 
was  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  soon  gave 
up  theology  for  literature,  which,  however, 
provided  him  with  a poor  living  at  first. 
By  about  1795  his  name  became  knovTi, 
and  thenceforward  till  his  death  he  was  in 
easy  circumstances.  The  admiration  of 
Carlyle  for  Jean  Paul’s  works  first  drew 
attention  to  him  in  England,  but  he  is  now 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  face  the 
difficulties  of  studying  him. 

RIDLEY,  NICHOLAS,  bishop  of  London, 
6,  1500,  d.  1555,  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  those  who  suffered  for  the 
Protestant  cause  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I. 
He  had  travelled  on  the  Continent  as  a 
young  man,  and  there  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  aims  of  the  Reformers. 
In  Henry  Vm.’s  reign  he  showed  his 
reforming  zeal,  and  through  Cranmer’s 
favour  became  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Under  Edward  VI.,  as  bishop  of  London, 
he  did  much  to  help  on  the  Reformation, 
and  was  therefore  marked  out  as  an  early 
victim  when  Queen  Mary  came  into  power, 
and  on  October  11th,  1555,  with  Latimer, 
he  was  burnt  at  Oxford  as  a heretic. 

RIEL,  LOUIS,  leader  of  two  rebellions 
in  Canada  against  British  rule.  The  first, 
or  Red  River  rebellion,  in  1869-70,  was 
put  down  by  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Wolseley. 
The  second  was  a general  rising  of  the 
French  half-breeds,  had  its  centre  in 
Manitoba,  and  was  put  dovTi  by  General 
Middleton  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian 
Militia.  Riel  was  afterwards  executed 
at  Regina. 

RIENZI,  COLA  DI,  6.  1313,  d.  1354,  the 
great  Roman  tribune,  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  at  Rome.  He  showed  great 
talent,  and  received  a good  education,  in 
gaining  which  he  learnt  how  far  Rome 
had  fallen  from  her  once  high  estate. 
Fired  with  enthusiasm,  he  resolved  to  put 
down  the  nobles  and  free  his  fellow-citizens 
from  their  tyranny.  The  sanction  of  the 
Pope  made  this  feasible,  and  in  1347  he 
was  made  tribune  of  Rome  and  granted 
full  power  over  his  fellow-citizens  on  the 
understanding  that  his  rule  was  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  which 
he  produced  for  their  sanction.  But  his 
head  soon  grew  giddy  with  his  elevation, 
and  acts  of  despotism  paved  the  way  for 
his  fall.  After  seven  months  of  power  he 
fled.  He  returned  again  in  1354,  but 
his  former  faults  were  accentuated  rather 
than  eliminated,  and  a popular  rising 
ended  in  his  assassination. 

RIFLE  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL.  See 

National  Rifle  Association. 

RIFLES.  A rifle  is  a musket  which  has 
grooves  cut  inside  the  barrel  proceeding 
in  a spiral  direction  from  the  breech  to  the 
muzzle.  The  object  of  these  grooves  is 
to  impart  a rotary  motion  to  the  bullet,  so 
that  it  flies  much  traer  to  the  mark  than 
a bullet  from  a smooth  bore.  The 
advantage  of  the  rifle  over  the  smooth  bore 
was  known  so  early  as  the  14th  centmy, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  arm  soldiers 
generally  with  it  till  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  Gannon  also  are  rifled. 

RIGA,  a Russian  seaport  near  the  naouth 
of  the  river  Dwina,  which  flows  into  the 
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Gulf  of  Eiga,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
It  has  a very  large  import  and  export 
trade,  the  two  together  totalling  about 
£10,000,000.  The  port  is  closed  by  ice  for 
about  four  months  in  the  year,  but  the 
numerous  manufactures  in  the  city  provide 
employment  for  many  of  the  dock  workers. 
Corn,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  and  linseed  are 
largely  exported ; coal,  wine,  and  manu- 
factured goods  form  the  chief  imports ; 
population  over  280,000. 

RIGHT  OF  WAY.  Refer  to  Index. 

RIGHTS,  BILL  OF.  See  Declaration 
of  Rights. 

RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  DECLARATION 
OF  THE,  a document  adopted  by  the 
French  National  Assembly  in  1798, 
declaring  that  all  men  had  equal  rights, 
and  ought  to  have  equality  of  opportunity 
at  the  hands  of  the  State.  After  Burke 
'bad  published  his  “ Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,”  Thomas  Paine  issued 
“ The  Rights  of  Man,”  a book  vindicating 
the  Revolution. 

RIGI,  a mountain  in  Switzerland, 
between  Lakes  Zug  and  Lucerne.  The 
views  from  the  Rigi  are  exceedingly  fine, 
and  as  the  ascent  is  not  difficult,  and  a 
railway  leads  to  the  summit,  thousands 
of  tourists  ascend  the  mountain  every 
year.  Height  5,900  feet. 

RINALDO,  the  first  serious  work  of 
Tasso,  the  great  Italian  poet,  was  published 
lin  1562,  when  he  was  only  eighteen.  It  is 
a poem  of  many  beauties,  and  at  once 
stamped  its  author  as  the  coming  poet  of 
the  age. 

RING.  The  wearing  of  metal  rings  on 
various  parts  of  the  body  as  ornaments 
dates  from  very  early  times.  It  must  not 
•be  forgotten,  however,  that  a ring  forms 
sa  very  convenient  form  of  portable 
treasure ; the  women  of  India,  indeed, 
almost  invariably  put  their  savings  into 
this  form.  There  is  no  doubt  that  before 
the  invention  of  coins,  rings  were  used  as 
a means  of  exchange.  This  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Egyptians,  and  paint- 
ings still  exist  showing  the  weighing  of 
the  money  rings.  Among  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  Caesar  found  the  same  use,  and 
traders  with  Africa  to-day  have  rings  of 
copper  made  to  exchange  with  the  natives. 
The  use  of  signet  rings  dates  far  back 
beyond  the  general  use  of  writing.  It  was 
obviously  so  convenient  to  carry  about 
something  which  could  be  used  as  an 
unmistakable  token  of  the  owner’s  identity, 
or  with  which  he  could  make  a mark  on 
a soft  substance  like  wax  in  order  to 
establish  his  personality.  The  use  of 
poison  rings  amongst  the  Italians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seem  to  have  been  widely 
spread.  The  origin  of  the  marriage  ring 
is  not  very  clear ; it  was  certainly 
used  among  the  Jews  previous  to  the 
Christian  Bra.  

RING  AND  THE  BOOK,  THE,  the  most 
Important  of  Robert  Browning’s  longer 
poems,  was  published  in  1868.  The 
scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  Italy,  and  the 
minute  portrayal  of  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  each  actor  in  the  tragedy  are 
wonderful.  The  poem  contains  over 
20,000  lines. 

RING  DES  NIBELUNGEN,  a set  of 

operas  by  Wagner,  consisting  of  the  ” Die 
Walkure,”  ” Siegfried,”  and  the  ” Gotter- 
dammerung,”  with  ” Rheingold  ” as  an 
introduction.  The  plot  is  taken  from  the 
“ Nibelungenlied,”  or  the  song  of  the 
Nibelungs,  a great,  early  German  epic 
poem.  Wagner’s  treatment  is  worthy  of 
his  great  subject,  but  the  length  of  the 
whole  sequence  is  too  great  to  allow  its 
frequent  performance  as  a whole. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
and  the  most  important  town  in  South 
America,  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  coast 


of  the  Continent.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  scene, 
when  one  has  passed  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
The  city  is  not  a handsome  one,  nor 
healthy,  yellow  fever  being  very  prevalent. 
Its  commercial  importance,  however,  is 
very  great,  half  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Brazil,  to  the  value  of  £17,000,000. 
passing  through  it.  The  population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs,  covering  an  area  of 
540  square  miles,  is  nearly  600,000. 

RIO  DE  LA  PLATA  or  Plate  River, 
is  really  an  estuary,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay,  just  as 
our  river  Humber  receives  the  Ouse  and 
Trent. 

RIO  NEGRO,  the  most  important 
tributary  of  the  Amazon  on  the  left,  or 
north  bank,  rises  in  the  south-east  of 
Colombia,  and  flows  in  a gejieral  south- 
easterly direction  in  a course  of  1,350  miles 
to  join  the  Amazon  in  about  the  middle 
of  its  basin.  Its  dark  waters  can  be 
distinguished  for  a long  time  from  those 
of  the  Amazon. 

RIOT  ACT.  Refer  to  Index. 

RIPON,  a cathedral  city  of  Yorkshire, 
on  the  river  Ure,  22  miles  from  York. 
The  cathedral,  though  not  large,  is  hand- 
some, and  contains  some  interesting 
monuments.  It  was  rebuilt  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  town,  especially  that  of 
spurs,  have  declined.  Studley  Royal,  the 
fine  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  is  well 
worth  a visit ; within  its  grounds  is 
Fountains  Abbey ; population  about  8,000. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE,  a story  by  Wasliing- 
ton  Irving,  tells  how  Van  Winkle,  a 
careless,  good-natured  farmer,  goes  hunt- 
ing, and  falls  into  a sleep  which  lasts  for 
twenty  years.  When  ho  wake.s,  he  falls 
into  numerous  mistakes  until  he  gradually 
learns  what  has  happened.  Then  he  is 
much  amused,  and  affords  amusement  by 
comparing  existing  tilings,  manners,  and 
men  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago. 

RIVALS,  THE,  the  first  play  produced 
by  the  great  dramatist,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  It  had  not  a great  success 
at  first,  but  afterw'ards  gained  great  ap- 
plause, and  is  now  regarded  as  a classic. 

RIVERS,  the  natural  channels  by 
which  w'ater  that  falls  on  to  the  land 
is  restored  to  the  sea,  to  be  drawn  up 
again  by  evaporation.  The  latter  part 
of  their  course  may  be,  and  often  is, 
through  a plain,  but  the  impetus  derived 
from  the  sharp  descent  from  the  hilly 
country  of  their  origin,  keeps  them  in 
motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amazon, 
Ganges,  Rhine,  etc.  The  uses  of  rivers 
for  navigation  and  irrigation  need  hardly 
be  mentioned,  but  the  advantage  they 
afliord  in  mountainous  or  hilly  districts  by 
supplying  power  to  set  machinery  in 
motion  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
basin  of  a river  is  the  whole  area  from 
which  it  di’aws  water.  The  basin  of  the 
Amazon  comprises  two  and  a quarter 
million  square  miles  ; the  Congo  one  and  a 
half  millions ; the  Nile  and  Mississippi  each 
above  one  and  a quarter  millions.  Some 
rivers  never  reach  the  open  sea ; their 
water  is  evaporated  in  some  desert  region  ; 
these  are  called  continental  riveis.  The 
Volga  and  Oxus,  wliioh  are  of  tliis  class, 
fall  respectively  into  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  which  are  in  reality  lakes. 

RIVIE  'RA.  The  word  “ riviera  ” simply 
means  river-bank,  or  sea-shore.  The 
name  is,  however,  generally  restricted 
to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  from 
about  Toulon  to  Leghorn.  The  cliarm  of 
this  district  is  due  partly  to  its  natural 
beauties  and  partly  to  the  mildness  of  the 
winter,  the  majority  of  days  at  that 
season  being  as  fine  as  a fair  English 


summer  day.  Hyeres,  Cannes,  Nice, 
Monaco,  Mentone  ”and  San  Remo  are 
the  principal  resorts.  The  gambling 
tables  of  Monaco  are  world-renowned. 

RIVIERE,  BRITON,  b.  1840.  a popular 
painter  of  the  present  day.  excels  perhaps 
in  animal  scenes,  but  paints  all  kinds  of 
pictures  with  facility.  “ Daniel  in  the 
Lion’s  Den.”  “ A Roman  Holiday.”  and 
“ Vae  Victis.”  are  amons  his  chief  works. 

RIZZIO,  DAVID,  an  Italian  musician 
and  linguist,  born  at  Turin  early  in  the 
16th  century.  In  1564  he  * became 
; secretary  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
favour  shown  liim  soon  excited  the  anger 
I of  "her  husband.  Lord  Darnley,  who  with 
I Ruthven  and  others  burst  into  Mary’s 
apartments  and  murdered  Rizzio  almost 
j under  her  eyes. 

ROADS,  the  great  means  of  communica- 
! tion  between  one  place  and  another,  are 
1 one  of  the  greatest  civilizing  agents  known 
i to  man.  Their  importance  from  a military 
, point  of  view  was  appreciated  by  the 
Greeks,  and  still  more  by  the  Romans ; 

: some  of  the  roads,  indeed,  made  by  the 
latter  being  still  in  existence  and*  well 
'<  adapted  for  traffic.  But  with  the 
I departure  of  the  Roman  power,  road- 
' making  as  an  art  disappeared,  not  to 
I revive  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
I century  with  Macadam  and  Telford. 

■ During  the  intervening  years,  the  roads 
I were  merely  tracks,  impassable  from  mud 
, in  winter,  and  full  of  ruts  in  simimer,  so 
' that  in  the  ISth  century  it  often  took  two 

■ hours  to  drive  in  a carriage  from  Keiusing- 
i ton  to  St.  James’s  liJace.  a distance  of 
j three  miles.  The  va.st  increase  of  loco- 
I motion  in  the  last  half-century  has  led  to 
: many  experiments  in  road-making,  with 

the  result  that  the  best  country  roads  are 
now  made  of  vrhinstone,  or  some  similar 
material,  w liile  in  towns  ” macadam  ” 

I and  the  paving  stone  are  giving  place  to 
wood  and  asphalt. 

ROARING,  in  horses,  is  the  utterance 
of  a sound,  sometimes  like  a slight  whistle, 
sometunes  much  louder  and  deeper,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  breathing.  It  is 
caused  by  disease  in  the  larynx,  which 
often  becomes  half  choked  up  by  the  hard- 
ening of  a dischai'ge  from  the  diseased 
part.  There  is  no  cure  for  roaring  ; once 
a hoise  begins  it,  he  gradually  gets  worse 
and  worse  until  he  becomes  unfit  for  work. 

ROBBIA,  LUCA  DELLA,  b.  in  Florence, 
1400,  d.  1482,  a celebrated  sculptor  and 
modeller.  Most  of  his  work  was  of  a 
religious  nature,  executed  for  the  cathedral 
or  churches  of  Florence.  Some  of  his 
relief  work  on  the  doors  and  galleries  of  the 
cathedral  has  never  been  sinq^assed.  But 
his  name  is  best  known  in  connection  with 
the  figures  in  enamelled  terra  cotta,  a kind 
of  work  he  brought  to  high  perfection. 

ROBERT,  SURNAMED  ” THE  DEVIL,” 
was  Duke  of  Normandy  from  1027  to  1035. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Richard,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  poisoned.  He  made  war 
successfully  on  his  neighbours,  and  was 
feared  as  a bold  and  successful  leader. 
Later,  he  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem as  a penance  for  bds  youthful  sins, 
and  died  on  the  way  back.  His  sou 
William,  afterwards  William  the  Conqueror, 
whose  mother  was  a farrier’s  daughter, 
succeeded  him.  The  libretto  of  Meyer- 
beer’s splendid  opera  “ Robert  le  Diable  ” 
is  founded  on  supposed  incidents  of  his  life. 

ROBERT,  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  became  Duke 
of  Normandy  on  his  father’s  death,  1087, 
w'hilst  his  brother  Willi.am  (Rufus)  became 
King  of  England.  In  1096  he  went  on  a 
Crusade.  During  his  al)sence,  William 
died,  and  Henry  seized  the  crown.  An 
attempt  by  Robert  to  gain  the  crown  led 
to  his  captm-e  and  imprisonment  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  where  ho  died. 
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ROBERT  L See  Bruct,  Robert. 

ROBERTS,  EARL.  Before  the  great 
Boer  War  of  1899-1902,  the  career  of  the 
great  general  was  almost  limited  to  India, 
where  he  was  born  in  1832.  After  receiv- 
ing his  education  in  England,  he  returned 
to  India  in  1851  with  a commission  in  the 
Bengal  Artillery.  He  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  Mutiny  in  1857-8,  and  gained  the  V.O. 
for  his  gallantry.  He  did  good  service  in 
the  organising  and  conduct  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Expedition  of  1867,  so  good  indeed 
that  the  honour  of  carrying  home  the  final 
despatches  was  conferred  on  him.  The 
Afghan  campaign  of  1878-80  gave  Roberts, 
now  Major-General,  a splendid  opportunity 
of  showing  his  capacity,  and  never  did 
general  more  thoroughly  justify  his 
appointment.  His  celebrated  march 
from  Oabul  to  Kandahar,  a distance 
of  313  miles,  in  22  days,  will  be  long 
remembered.  Honours  were  showered 
upon  him,  and  as  Baron  Roberts  of 
Kandahar  and  W aterford,  andOommander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  in  India,  he  seemed 
to  have  set  the  crown  on  a brilliant  career. 
But  the  serious  reverses  of  our  troops  in 
1899,  at  the  Tugela  River  and  Magersfon- 
tein,  called  for  fresh  counsels.  How  Lord 
Roberts  turned  the  scale  of  victory  in  our 
favour  by  the  relief  of  Kimberley  and  the 
victory  at  Paardeberg  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  how, 
within  six  months  from  hislanding  in  South 
Africa,  1900,  he  led  the  British  army  m 
triumph  into  the  capitals  of  the  two  Boer 
States.  An  earldom  and  a grant  of 
£100,000  were  the  reward  of  Roberts’s 
services  in  South  Africa.  His  “ Rise  of 
■Wellington”  and  ” Forty -one  Years  in 
India  ” have  been  widely  read  and  greatly 
admired. 

ROBERTSON,  FREDERICK  WILLIAIVI. 

6. 1816,  d.  1853,  was  intended  for  the  army, 
like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 
But  feeling  his  vocation  to  be  the  Christian 
ministry,  he  went  to  Oxford  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry  In  due  time  he  became  a 
curate,  first  at  Winchester,  then  at 
Cheltenham  and  Oxford.  For  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life  he  was  incumbent  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  During  his 
incumbency  he  preached  aseriesof  sermons 
which  ate  still  widely  read  and  which  have 
suggested  to  preachers  of  all  denominations 
many  lines  of  fresh  thought.  The 
intensity  of  his  feelings  probably  hastened 
the  brain  disease  which  was  undermining 
his  strength.  His  eloquence  is  said  to  have 
been  very  striking,  and  it  was  assisted  by 
a very  musical  voice  capable  of  great 
expression 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  b.  1721,  d. 

1793,  a great  Scottish  .historian,  was 
a minister  of  the  Scottish  Church.  “The 
HLtory  of  Scotland,”  ” History  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  Y.'’  and  “ History  of 
America,”  are  his  chief  works.  They 
brought  him  handsome  pecuniary  rewards, 
as  well  as  commendations  from  the  leading 
men  of  the  time,  and,  though  subject  to 
correction  to-day,  are  still  worth  reading 
for  the  penetration  and  acuteness  they 
display  in  judging  of  the  problems  of 
history  as  they  then  presented  them- 
ssl 

ROBESPIERRE,  MAXIMILIEN,  b.  1758, 
d.  1794,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
French  Revolution,  was  also  one  of  its 
victims.  Educated  as  a lawyer,  he  soon 
gained  a hearing  in  the  States-General, 
His  rise,  both  in  popularity  and  in  power, 
was  rapid,  and  by  clamouring  for  the  king’s 
death,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  all  who 
aimed  at  destroying  the  monarchy.  In 
1793  he  became  a member  of  the  “ Com- 
mittee of  Safety,”  and  then  began  the 
notorious  “ Reign  of  Terror.”  For  weeks 
bis  enemies  and  rivals  were  guillotined  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  a day.  By  the  end  of 


a twelvemonth  he  had  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  his  partners  in  the  Government, 
and  was  himself  sent  by  them  to  the 
guillotine, 

ROBIN  GOODFELLOW.  See  Puck. 

ROBIN  HOOD,  the  hero  of  several  old 
English  ballads,  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty  to  have  had  any  real  existence. 
No  doubt,  in  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings 
and  their  early  successors,  many  bold 
yeomen  haunted  the  greenwood,  both  in 
Sherwood  Forest  and  elsewhere,  setting 
the  forest  laws  at  defiance,  and  combining 
the  occupations  of  the  deer-stealer  and  the 
highwayman.  And  no  doubt  such  men 
often  formed  themselves  into  bands  under 
the  leadership  of  such  a chief  as  Robin 
Hood.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  the 
Robin  Hood  ballads  is  in  Langland’s 
“ Piers  Plowman,”  written  about  1360. 

ROB  ROY,  “ Robert  the  Red,”  a 
chieftain  of  the  clan  Macgregor  in  Scotland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
For  some  time  he  called  himself  a Campbell 
on  account  of  his  owu  tribe  having  been 
outlawed.  He  joined  the  Pretender  in 
1715,  but,  not  having  been  very  prominent., 
he  soon  gained  a pardon,  and  lived  the 
rest  of  his  life  making  covert  war  on  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  under  the  protection  ol 
the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Scott’s  novel,  •”  Rob 
Roy,”  gives  a very  life-like  picture  of  the 
man  and  the  times. 

ROBS  ART,  AMY,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Robsart,  and  the  unacknowledged  wife  of 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  ol 
Leicester,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1560  she  went  to  live  at  Oumnor  place, 
under  the  care  of  one  Forster,  in  the 
service  of  her  husband,  and  one  night 
she  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  but  the  cause  of  her  death  can 
only  be  conjectured. 

ROC.  TEE.  a fabulous  bird  of  such 
immense  size  and  strength  as  to  carry  ofl 
even  elephants  in  its  talons.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  “ Ai'abian 
Nighta,”  and  its  existence  was  at  one  time 
widely  credited, 

ROCHDALE,  an  important  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Lancashire,  on  the  river  Roch, 
abouc  11  miles  north  of  Manchester.  Be- 
sides Its  cotton  industry,  it  has  an 
important  flannel  manufacture  dating 
bact  to  Edward  III.  But  its  chief  title 
to  fame  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  co-operative  movement,  its 
now  flourishiug  society  having  commenced 
in  1844  with  twenty-eight  members. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

ROCHELLE,  LA,  a seaport  of  France 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  opposite  the  Isle  de 
Re,  and  about  90  miles  north  of  Bordeaux. 
It  has,  tor  its  size,  considerable  trade, 
both  coasting  and  oversea,  the  imports 
and  exports  together  totalling  three  and 
a half  millions.  The  chief  export  is  brandy. 
It  was  a Huguenot  stronghold,  and  the 
employment  of  English  ships  against  it 
caused  great  indignation  against  Charles 
I.  in  1626. 

ROCHES  MOUTONNEES,  the  name 
given  by  Swiss  peasants  to  rounded  rocks, 
possessing  a fancied  resemblance  to  sheep 
lying  down.  In  Scotland  they  are  called 
“grey  wethers.”  Such  rocks  have  been 
smoothed  by  the  grinding  action  of  the 
glacier  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks  over 
which  they  travelled. 

ROCHESTER,  a cathedral  city  of  Kent, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  near  its 
mouth.  It  really  forms  one  large  town 
together  with  Chatham  and  Strood.  It 
possesses  considerable  historical  interest, 
the  cathedral  having  been  founded  by 
Augustine  in  606,  and  some  of  the  original 
building  still  remaining.  Rochester  Castle 
is  a noble  Norman  ruin.  Dickens,  who 
lived  at  Gad’s  Hill,  3 miles  away,  frequently 
introduced  Rochester  into  his  novels. 


ROCHESTER  (John  Wilmot),  EARL 
OP,  b.  1647,  d.  1680  ; a witty  and  dissolute 
courtier  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  memorable  lines  on 
Charles,  beginning : “ Here  lies  our 

sovereign  lord  the  king.”  Good  judges 
have  declared  his  writings  to  show  a talent 
that  might  have  placed  him  among  the 
first  writers. 

ROCHET,  a fine  linen  vestment  worn  by 
bishops.  It  resembles  a surplice,  except 
that  the  sleeves  fasten  at  the  wrist  instead 
of  being  open. 

ROCKEFELLER,  JOHN  DAVISON,  b.  in 

New  York,  1839  ; a multi-millionaire  who 
owes  his  wealth  to  petroleum,  first  in 
consolidating  many  oil  companies  into  the 
Standard  Ofi  Company,  1870,  and  later 
in  establishing  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
1882.  He  has  devoted  a large  share  of 
his  wealth  to  Educational  purposes  in  the 
United  States. 

ROCKET,  a cylindrical  tube  filled  with 
inflammable  material,  the  rapid  combus- 
tion of  which  causes  a great  rush  of  gas  out 
of  an  opening,  or  openings,  at  the  base, 
and  thus  propels  the  rocket  with  great 
force.  In  war,  rockets  are  chiefly  used 
for  setting  buildings  on  fire,  and  to  inspire 
terror.  [See  Life-Saving  Appliances.} 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  the  mountains 
which  stretch  almost  continuously  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  junction  with 
Central  America.  They  are  parallel  with 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  and 
not  far  from  it.  The  name  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  more  easterly  ranges, 
while  those  quite  near  the  coast  are  called 
Cascade  Range  and  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
highest  peaks  are  in  British  Columbia, 
where  Mount  Hooker  and  Mount  Brown 
attain  a height  of  about  16,000  feet.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  the  plateaus  enclosed  between  the 
several  ranges.  Yellowstone  Park,  amid 
these  mountains  in  the  north-west  of 
Wyoming,  probably  contains  as  fine  scenery 
as  the  world  can  show.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  are  especially  rich  in  deposits 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals. 

ROCOCO,  a name  given  to  a style  of 
decoration  prevalent  in  the  early  and 
middle  parts  of  the  18th  century.  Its 
characteristic  was  excess  of  detail  in  orna- 
ment without  unity  of  design. 

RODENTIA,  an  order  of  animals 
embracing  all  those  that  gnaw  their  food. 
Rats,  mice,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits, 
porcupines,  guinea-pigs,  and  beavers, 
with  many  others,  are  included  in  the 
order.  Their  characteristic  is  the  peculiar 
sharpness  of  the  front  teeth,  which,  being 
covered  with  enamel  only  in  front,  wear 
away  quickly  at  the  back,  and  so  present 
the  knife-like  edge  formed  by  the  enamel. 

RODIN,  AUGUSTE,  6.  Paris,  1840,  said 
to  be  the  best  sculptor  of  the  present  age. 
Amongst"  his  most  notable  works  are : 
“ Le  Printemps,”  “ La  Porte  de  L’Enfer,” 
“Le  Raiser’*  and  “La  Guerre.”  He  is 
President  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers. 

RODNEY,  GEORGE,  LORD,  b.  1718, 
d.  1792,  a famous  Engfeh  admiral,  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  twelve.  By  tha 
time  he  was  twenty-four  he  had  gained 
the  rank  of  post-captain.  He  served  with 
success  in  most  of  the  wars  of  the  time, 
but  his  greatest  services  were  the  relief  of 
(Gibraltar,  in  1780,  and  his  victory  over 
the  French  under  De  Grasse  off  Dominica 
in  the  'West  Indies  in  1782. 

RODOMONT,  a character  in  the  “Orlando 
Furioso  ” of  Ariosto.  He  is  represented 
as  a very  brave  and  fierce  knight,  but 
given  to  bragging,  whence  his  name  is 
used  to  denote  a bragger,  or  boaster,  and 
indulgence  in  bragging  is  often  designated 
“ Rodomontade.” 

ROE,  RICHARD.  See  Doe,  John. 
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ROGATION  DAYS,  the  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  before  Ascension  Day. 
They  were  so  called  because  of  the  solemn 
“ rogations,”  i.e.,  supplications  or  litanies, 
recited  in  early  times  on  those  days. 
Before  the  Eeformation  the  Litany  used 
to  be  said  or  sung  in  a solemn  proces- 
sion, and  a trace  of  this  custom  remains 
in  “ beating  the  bounds,”  which  is  still 
done  in  some  places  on  Ascension  Day. 

ROGER  DE  COVERLEY,  SIR,  a delight- 
ful creation  by  Steele  and  Addison.  He 
is  the  chief  character  in  the  Club  professing 
to  write  the  “ Spectator,”  and  the  ideal 
portrait  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the 
” Spectator  ” was  published. 

ROGERS,  JOHN,  &.  about  1500,  d.  1555  ; 
the  first  Protestant  martyr  in  the  I’eign  of 
Mary.  He  was  converted  by  Tindal  at 
Antwerp,  and  afterwards  assisted  the 
latter  in  his  English  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  returned  to  England  and 
obtained  a prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  He  was  burnt  at  Smithfield. 

ROGERS,  SAMUEL,  5.  1763,  d.  1855, 
a leading  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  made  his  name  in  1792  by  his 
poem  ” The  Pleasures  of  Memory.”  His 
next  great  work  was  ” Human  Life,” 
published  in  1819,  a poem  abounding  in 
many  happy  phrases.  “ Italy,”  considered 
by  many  his  finest  work,  was  published 
at  intervals  between  1820  and  1830.  A 
handsome  fortune,  inherited  from  his 
father,  enabled  him  to  keep  his  work  in  his 
own  hands  until  he  had  polished  it  to  his 
satisfaction.  , 

ROIS  FAINEANTS,  the  later  Mero- 
vingian kings  of  Prance  (656-751).  They 
were  called  ” Eaindants  ” (do-nothings) 
because  they  were  content  to  leave  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  their  chief  ministers,  who  were  called 
“ Maires  du  Palais.” 

ROJDESTVENSKY,  PETROVITCH,  5. 
1848  ; a Russian  admiral  entrusted  with 
the  Russian  fleet  that  sailed  from  the 
Baltic,  October,  1904,  to  destroy  the 
Japanese  fleet.  His  exploit  at  the  Dogger 
Bank  ( which  see)  is  well  known.  In  M ay, 
1905,  Rojdestvensky,  witli  a great  fleet 
of  nearly  40  vessels,  jnade  for  Vladivostok, 
through  the  Strait  of  Tsusliima,,  between 
Corea  and  Japan.  In  the  disastrous 
battle  which  took  place  here,  lie  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  (See  TT^ar, 
Russo- Japanese). 

ROKEBY,  a small  parish  in  Yorkshire 
on  the  river  Greta,  10  miles  north  of 
Richmond,  It  forms  the  scene  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  poem  of  “ Rokeby,”  in 
which  he  well  describes  the  romantic 
scenery  of  the  district. 

ROLAND,  the  hero  of  many  romantic 
old  French  ballads,  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  Charlemagne’s  knights.  It  is  also 
pretty  certain  that  in  Charlemagne’s 
retreat,  or  return,  from  Spain,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Roland,  was  cut  up 
almost  to  a man,  and  the  leader  slain. 
The  rest  of  the  story  consists  of  additions 
made  by  the  “ jongleurs,”  or  wandering 
minstrels. 

ROLAND,  MADAME,  the  wife  of  Jean 
Marie  Roland,  a minister  of  the  ill-fated 
Louis  XVI.  Spurred  on  by  his  wife, 
Roland  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion until  the  September  massacres  showed 
them  how  things  were  going.  Their 
protests  made  them  hateful  to  the  Jacobins, 
and  with  others  they  were  arrested, 
but  Roland  escaped.  Madame  Roland 
was  guillotined,  after  five  months’  im- 
prisonment, during  which  she  wrote  her 
“ Memoires,”  which  have  thus  a tragic 
interest,  as  being  written  under  the 
shadow  of  the  scaffold. 

ROLLO,  or  ROLF,  a Norwegian  noble 
who  harried  England,  Seotland  a4d  Ftapce 


towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  In 
912,  Charles  the  Simple,  of  Prance,  was 
glad  to  cede  to  him  the  territory  which  we 
now  call  Normandy,  and  he  thus  became 
the  founder  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
and  the  ance.stor  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  was  called  Rolf  the  “Ganger”  (or 
“walker”),  being  it  is  said,  too  long- 
legged  to  ride  a horse. 

ROLLS,  MASTER  OF  THE.  Refer  to 
Index. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  that 
part  of  the  Christian  Church  which  yields 
allegiance  to  the  Pope.  It  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  pointed  out  that  the  members  thereof 
do  not  themselves  claim  or  use  this  title. 
They  call  theirs  the  “ Catholic,”  i.e.,  the 
Universal  church,  the  other  Christian 
bodies  prefixing  the  title  “ Roman,”  to 
assert  their  own  claim  to  be  part  of  the 
“ Universal  ” church.  No  doubt  the  two 
chief  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church  are  the  separation  between 
Bast  and  West,  which  took  place  finally  in 
1054,  and  the  great  upheaval  called  the 
Reformation,  in  the  16th  century,  which 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  various 
Protestant  churches.  Two  great  factors 
in  the  vitality  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
the  complete  ultimate  subordination  of 
every  officer  in  it  to  the  Pope.  The  first 
of  these  factors  prevents  any  external 
interest  from  interfering  with  the  interest 
of  the  Church,  whatever  sacrifice  may  be 
required  to  maintain  or  promote  it ; the 
second  produces  a practical  unity  of  belief 
and  action.  Refer  to  “ Roman  Catholic 
Church,”  in  Index. 

ROMANCE.  As  now  generally  used, 
the  term  “romance”  is  used  to  denote 
a fictitious  story,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
in  which  some,  if  not  most,  of  the  incidents 
border  on  the  marvmllous  and  impossible. 
In  the  12th  and  succeeding  centuries, 
stories  in  verse  about  Charlemagne,  about 
Arthur,  and  about  Amadis  of  Gaul  became 
very  popular  with  the  upper  classes,  and 
as  these  were  mostly  written  in  one  of  the 
Romance  languages,  i.e.,  Spanish,  French, 
or  Italian,  the  name  was  applied  to  all 
such  compositions. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  — Spanish, 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Jftaliau ; so 
called  because  derived  from  the  Roman, 
or  Latin  tongue. 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  THE  HOLY,  a term 
applied  to  the  confederation  of  German 
States  which,  under  the  title  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  held  togetlier  more  or 
le.ss  loosely  from  tlie  time  of  Otho,  who 
was  crow'ned  Emperor  in  962,  to  tliat  of 


Francis  II.  of  Austria,  who  formally 
resigned  the  title  in  1806. 

ROMANES,  GEORGE  JOHN,  h.  at 
Kingston,  Canada,  1848,  d.  at  Oxford, 
1894,  a British  naturalist.  He  has  pub- 
lished “Animal  Intelligence,”  “Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals,”  and  “The  Piiil- 
osophy  of  Natural  History  before  and 
after  Darwin.” 


ROMANOFF,  HOUSE  OF,  the  present 
dynasty  of  Russian  rulers ; founded  in 
1612  by  Mikhael  Romanoff,  a noble  of 
Prussian  descent. 

ROMANY,  the  language  spoken  by 
Gypsies.  It  is  curious  that  the  language 
of  true  gypsies  in  every  land  is  so  nearly 
alilce  that  a Gypsy  from  England  can 
without  much  trouble  understand  the 


language  of  the  Siberian  Gypsy  ; and  care- 
ful examination  shows  that  R.omany, 
though  not  derived  fi’om,  is  closely  allied 
to,  Sanscrit. 

ROME,  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  for 
centuries  the  capital  of  the  world,  stands 
on  the  river  Tiber,  about  15  miles  from 
the  sea.  How'  far  its  present  interest 
depends  upon  its  ancient  importance  and 
history  would  be  hard  to  gay,  but  undoubt- 1 
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[ edly  few  go  to  Rome,  or  mention  it,  wiihout 
; feeling  that  they  have  to  do  with  a city 
! that  has  a mighty  past.  The  seven  hills 
on  which  ancient  Rome  was  built  can 
, still  be  traced,  but  the  Campus  Martius, 

: which  lay  between  them  and  the  river, 
and  which  was  the  field  of  exercise  for  the 
i early  inhabitants,  has  long  been  bmlt  over. 
I The  remains  which  exist  in  the  form  of 
! amphitheatres,  baths,  and  circuses  belong 
, almost  entirely  to  imperial  times.  The 
I churches,  pictures,  and  palaces  are  mostly 
j of  mediaeval  origin.  The  Vatican,  pro- 
1 bably  the  largest  palace  in  the  world,  is 
I near  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  was 
j begun  in  1150,  and  has  not  long  been 
j completed.  It  is  said  to  contain  11,000 
! rooms,  and  the  treasures  of  art  withm  its 
walls  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Pope.  The  king’s  palace,  the  Quirinal.  is 
' on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  cata- 
combs or  underground  burial  places  of 
Rome  have  long  been  celebrated.  Here 
the  Christians  used  to  bury  their  dead, 
and  taking  adv.antage  of  the  sacredness 
accorded  to  places  of  burial  by  the  Romans, 
they  held  here,  in  times  of  persecution, 
their  meetings  for  worship.  It  is  said  tlie 
length  of  the  galleries,  if  all  were  placed  in 
line,  would  amount  to  three  or  four 
hundred  miles.  The  manufactures  of 
Rome  are  few  and  itnimportaut ; popula- 
tion exceeds  460.000. 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL.  5.  1757, 
d.  1818,  an  eloquent  and  learned  lawyer, 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  persistent 
advocacy  of  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
law,  especially  with  regard  to  the  limitation 
of  capital  punishment,  and  the  reduction  of 
penalties  for  les.ser  crimes.  He  gained 
his  knighthood  for  services  rendered  as 
Solicitor-general. 

ROMNEY,  GEORGE,  6.  1734,  d.  1802, 
portrait  painter,  was  the  son  of  a carpenter 
of  Dalton,  Lancashire.  At  twenty-one 
he  began  to  learn  painting,  and  in  two 
years  more  he  had  married  and  set  up  as 
a portrait  painter  on  his  own  account. 
He  left  his  wife  and  family  and  went 
to  London,  wliere  for  thirty-seven  years 
he  worked  and  made  money.  The  story 
of  his  retium  in  old  age  to  his  wife,  and 
her  forgiveness,  is  very  touching.  Some 
of  his  portraits  are  very  celebrated. 

ROMOLA,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
“ George  Eliot’s  ” novels,  deals  with  the 
Florence  of  Savonarola’s  time.  She 
succeeds  in  givitig  us  some  liighly  interest- 
ing characters,  but  they  are  not  quite  the 
Florentines  of  the  15th  centurv. 

ROMULUS,  the  fabled  founder,  with  his 
brother  Remus,  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  sons  of  King  Numitor,  of  Alba  Longa, 
they  were  placed  by  the  usurper  Amulius. 
on  the  Tiber’s  bank  to  die.  After  being 
suckled  by  a sho-wolf  they  were  rescued 
and  reared  by  a shepherd.  In  753  Rome 
was  founded,  and  Romulus  slew  Remus  in 
a quarrel.  Romulus  died  .after  a reign  of 
tliirty-seven  years,  and  was  later  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 

RONCESVALLES,  the  valley  in  Navan-e 
where  the  rear  of  Charlemagne’s  army 
was  cut  off,  and  Roland  was  slain.  In  the 
church  are  shown  many  relics  as.sertcd  to 
have  belonged  to  Roland  [See  Roland}. 

RONTGEN  RAYS,  rays,  probably  of 
light,  produced  by  passing  a current  of 
crcctricity  through  a higlily  exhausted 
vacuum  tube.  Unlike  ordmary  light, 
however,  they  possess  considerable  power 
of  p.assing  through  opaque  bodie.s,  as 
paper,  wood,  metal.  As  a rule,  the  denser 
the  substance  the  greater  resistance  it 
offers  to  the  passage  of  the  Rontgen  rays  ; 
hence  if  one’s  hand  is  interposed  between 
the  vacuum  tube  and  a photographic 
plate,  the  bones  cast  a deeper  shadow 
than  the  flesh,  and  the  same  with  coins  in 
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0 purse,  etc.  Hence  tlie  value  of  tlie  rays 
in  searching  for  bullets  in  the  bodies  of 
wounded  men. 

ROOD,  signifies  a cross.  Anciently 
there  was  a rood  or  crucifix  set  up 
between  the  body  of  the  church  and 
the  chancel.  This  was  flanked  with 
images  on  either  side,  generally  of  Saint 
John  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  spaces 
filled  with  carved  work.  The  carved 
work  still  remains  in  many  cases,  and 
forms  the  rood-screen. 

ROOK  is  a common  bird  of  the  crow 
family.  Its  chief  food  consists  of  grubs, 
specially  those  of  the  cock-chafer,  and  it 
is  thus  useful  to  the  farmer.  It.  however, 
eats  grain,  eggs,  and  even  young  bhds, 
and  so  does  harm  to  fields  newly  sown 
with  corn  and  to  game  preserves.  Rooks 
form  colonies  during  the  breeding  season, 
building  their  nests  in  the  tops  of  tall 
frees  ; the  eggs  are  five  in  number,  green 
with  dark  blotches,  and  are  incubated  by 
both  sexes,  wfiiich  sit  alternately. 

ROOKE,  SIR  GEORGE,  &.  1650,  (f.  1709, 
an  English  admiral,  did  good  service  at 
the  battles  of  Beachy  Head  and  La  Hogue. 
In  the  Mar  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  also, 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by 
destroying  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  in  Vigo  Bay,  His  great 
service,  however,  to  his  country  was  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  in  1704,  a prize  whose 
value  was  not  recognised  at  the  time. 

ROON,  COUKT  VON,  &.  1803,  d.  1879, 
a Prussian  soldier  and  field-marshal, 
whose  reforms  and  improvements  in  the 
army  paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  the 
Prussians  in  1866  over  the  Austrians,  and 
in  1870-71  over  the  French.  His  idea 
of  a nation  trained  to  arms  is  now  practi- 
cally universal  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Japan. 

ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE,  5.  in  New 

York,  1858  : twenty-sixth  President  of  the 
Hnited  States.  Having  finished  his 
education  at  Harvard  College,  he  tried  the 
law  first,  then  ranching.  In  both  muni- 
cipal and  national  politics  he  soon  proved 
himself  a fearless,  able,  and  determined 
reformer.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  for  which  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
he  bad  long  been  preparing,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  form  and  lead  his  “ Rough- 
riders,”  who  did  such  good  service  before 
Santiago.  The  assassination  of  President 
Mc.Kiriley,  1901.  gave  him  his  first  term 
of  office  as  President,  and  paved  the  way 
to  his  election,  in  1904,  to  a second  term. 
He  has  the  honour  of  having  taken  the 
initiative  in  bringing  about  peace  between 
Russia  and  .la^jan.  He  made  a tour  of 
E irope  in  1910,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
vi,-ifed  London  and  received  the  Freedom 
of  the  City  at  tlie  Guildhall.  On  this 
occasion  he  made  a memorable  speech 
noon  England’s  policy  in  Egypt,  which 
u'o  . fc  ri.se  to  much  controversy. 

' root-and-branch  men,  the  party 

in  the  Commons  who  supported  a petition 
presented  in  1640  by  15.000  citizens  of 
London,  praying  that  Episcopacy  might 
be  d(;--:troyed  “ root  and  branch.”  Hamp- 
dc;i.  rir  Harry  Vane,  and  Nathaniel 
lien:.'^-^  were  the  leaders. 

RORKE’S  DRIFT,  a ford  of  the  Tugela 
River,  in  :.’a  al.  Here  Lieutenants  Chard 
and  jiromhe.'i/i,  wiih  80  men,  kept  at  bay 
an  arriiy  of  3,000  Znlns  in  1079,  after  their 
annihiiafion  of  a Briash  regiment  at 
I:-;;  .'liana. 

RORQUAL,  one  of  the  commonest 
whale  1,  often  attains  a length  of  80  or 
90  i'  "'. 

EOhA  CARL,  h.  at  Hamburg,  1843, 
d.  li:9:  at.  oitoratic  ii/)prc-:;irio.  In  1875 
lie  for:’:'yi  a company  to  bring  out 
'yar  i : 'i  ojtera v in  jhivli  ;h.  Ho  al^o 
erico  :■  ;e'l  Engh.h  mu-iciaris  to  wri'e 
opera  :,  inducing  Mackenzie  to  write 


“Colomba”  and  “The  Troubadour,”  and 
Stanford  to  write  “ Canterbury  Pilgrims.” 

ROSAMOND,  FAIR.  See  Cli^ord, 
Rosamond. 

ROSA,  SALVATOR,  h.  1615,  d.  1673, 
poet,  musician,  and  painter,  could  have 
won  distinction  in  either  field.  He  is 
best  known,  how'ever,  as  a painter, 
although  his  poems  are  still  reprinted. 
His  powers  showed  best  in  depicting  wild 
scenes  of  Alpine  grandeur. 

ROSARY,  a string  of  beads  used  by 
Roman  Catholics  as  aids  in  remembering 
the  number  of  times  they  have  recited 
certain  prayers  and  invocations. 

ROSCOE,  SIR  HENRY  ENFIELD,  h.  in 
London.  1833  ; an  eminent  chemist  and 
waiter  on  chemistry,  was  educated  at 
Liverpool  University  College,  London, 
and  Heidelberg.  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Owens  College  at  25,  and 
P.R.S.  at  30.  His  works  on  chemistry 
have  a world-wide  reputation,  and  he  has 
done  much  to  advance  secondary  and 
technical  education. 

ROSEBERY;  EARL  OF.  See  Primrose, 
Archibald  Philip. 

ROSE,  SIR  HUGH  (Lord  Strathnairn), 
1).  1801.  d.  1885  ; a distinguished 

commander  in  India,  where  he  gained 
ereat  distinction  in  the  time  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  By  his  skilful  operations  in 
Central  India,  he  did  much  to  localise  the 
Mutiny,  and  to  rehabilitate  British 
authority.  Erom  1860  to  1865  he  w^'as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  India, 
and  fi-om  1865  to  1870  held  the  same  post 
in  Ireland.  He  w'as  made  a peer  in  1866. 

ROSES,  WARS  OF  THE.  See  Wars  of 
the  Roses. 

ROSETTA,  a seaport  town  of  Egypt, 
a few  miles  east  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
a great  mart  for  the  rice  grown  in  the 
delta.  As  a port,  its  importance  has 
almost  vanished;  population  16,000. 

ROSETTA  STONE,  a stone  found  at 
Rosetta,  a towm  at  the  mouth  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Nile,  containing  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
anes  in  tlu-ee  forms  : in  Hieroglyphics,  in 
the  popular  tongue  of  Egypt  (Coptic),  and 
in  Greek.  This  acted  as  a key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  since 
then  their  interpretation  has  gone  on 
apace.  It  was  brought  to  England  in 
1802,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

ROSEWOOD,  a very  hard  and  beauti- 
fully marked  w'ood  imported  into  this 
country  from  Brazil.  It  takes  a fine 
polish  and  is  very  durable,  and  is  much 
used  as  a veneer.  The  wood  of  an  allied 
tree  found  in  the  East  Indies  yields  East 
Indian  rosewood.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  odour  the  wood  gives  out  when 
fresh  cut. 

ROSLIN,  a small  village  in  Scotland, 
6 miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  famous  for  its 
beautiful  chapel,  built  in  1450,  and 
adorned  with  much  fine  carving.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  “ Prentice  Pillar.” 

. ROSS,  a small  town  in  Herefordshire, 
11  miles  south-east  of  Hereford.  Its 
chief  title  to  fame  consists  in  the  fact  that 
John  Kyrle,  Pope’s  “ Man  of  Ross,”  lived 
here.  His  body  lies  in  the  handsome 
church  of  the  town;  population  3,500. 

ROSS.  SIR  JOHN,  b.  mi,  d.  1851, 
English  admiral  and  Arctic  explorer, 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  nine.  His 
chief  services  were  rendered  in  the  Polar 
Seas,  where  he  took  part  in,  or  conducted, 
many  exploring  expeditions.  His  last 
voyage  was  an  attempt  to  find  Sir  John 
I’ranklin,  in  1850.  His  accounts  of  his 
voyages  are  very  interesting. 

ROSS,  SIR  JAMES,  b.  1800,  d.  1862, 
nephew  to  Sir  John,  followed  closely  in  Ids 
uncle’s  footsteps  as  an  e:cplorer.  He 
I accompanied  his  uncle  and  Captain  Parry 
J in  their  Arctic  voyages,  but  his  fame  was 


gained  by  the  great  Antarctic  exploring 
expedition  of  1839,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  Erebus,  and  Captain  Orozier  the  Terror. 
They  spent  four  years  in  the  Antarctic 
regions,  and  made  most  valuable  observa- 
tions. Sir  James  was  knighted  on  his 
return. 

ROSSE  (William  Parsons),  EARL  OF, 
6.  1800,  d.  1867  ; the  maker  of  the 
celebrated  “ Posse  ” reflecting  telescope, 
devoted  himself  early  to  the  branch  of 
work  which  gained  him  his  fame.  His 
great  six-foot  reflector,  set  up  at  Parsons- 
town,  Ireland,  in  1845.  began  to  be  used 
in  1848,  and  soon  solved  many  astro- 
nomical problems,  chiefly  with  regard  to 
nebulae.  This  great  achievement  bought 
Lord  Rosse  many  scientific  distinctions  in 
England  and  from  abroad. 

ROSSETTI,  DANTE  GABRIEL,  6.  1828, 
d.  1862,  son  of  an  Italian  refugee  from 
Naples,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  characteristic  southern  temperament. 
Artistic  in  every  fibre  of  his  nature,  he 
might  have  excelled  either  as  a poet  or 
a painter.  His  influence  in  painting  has 
had  great  effect  on  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  English  art,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement. 
His  wife’s  early  death  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  comparative  failure  in  later 
years. 

ROSSINI,  GIOACHINO  ANTONIO, 

5.  1792,  d.  1868,  a great  Italian  composer, 
was  born  at  Pesaro,  an  Adiiatic  seaport. 
He  took  to  music  early,  and  had  vrritten 
much  before  he  was  twenty.  Eds  first 
lasting  work  was  “ Tancredi,”  produced 
in  1813,  but  the  “ Barber  of  Seville  ” 
(181 6)  far  outshone  it.  ‘ ‘ Semiramide  ” and 
“ William  Tell”  complete  the  list  of  his 
masterpieces,  but  many  more  good  operas 
came  from  his  pen.  His  great  forte  was 
melody. 

ROSYTH.  See  Forth,  Firth  of. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  Long  before 
chemistry  was  applied  to  agriculture,  it 
was  known  that  continual  raising  of  the 
same  crop  from  a piece  of  ground  tended 
to  “ exhaust  ” the  ground,  while  if 
different  things  were  grown  in  turn,  much 
greater  crops  resulted.  The  most  common 
rotation  of  crops  is  the  Norfolk  system, 
under  which  they  follow  this  order ; — 
(1  clover  or  mixed  grass,  (2)  wheat  or  oats, 
(3)  roots  (such  as  turnips  and  mangolds) 
or  potatoes,  or  else  the  ground  is  left 
fallow,  and  (4)  barley.  Of  course,  the 
intelligent  farmer  does  not  blindly  adhere 
to  this,  but  his  operations  must  be  based 
on  it,  or  on  some  similar  system,  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

ROTHAMSTED,  seat  of  Sir  John 
Rennet  Lawes,  near  St.  Albans.  Here  in 
1843,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  J.  H.  Gilbert,  he  began  a series 
of  experiments  in  farming  and  cattle- 
breeding,  testing  the  effect  of  manures  on 
crops  and  of  various  foodstuffs  on  cattle, 
etc.  At  his  death,  1900,  besides  the  ex- 
perimental fields  and  laboratories,  he  gave 
£100,000  for  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
search work. 

ROTHESAY,  a favourite  seaside  resort 
in  the  north-east  of  the  Island  of  Bute, 
and  the  chief  town  of  Buteshire.  It  has 
a splendid  harbour  and  a very  mild  climate, 
and  is  a good  centre  for  tourists. 

ROTHSCHILD.  This  celebrated  famhv 
of  bankers  attribute  their  rise  to  the  proud 
eminence  they  occupy  to  Meyer  Amschel 
Rothschild,  a banker  in  Frankfort  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  Set- 
ting aside  the  story  of  the  landgrave’s 
treasure  hid  in  his  garden,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Meyer  made  much  money  by 
negotiating  loans  daring  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  His  son  Nathan  greatly  extended 
the  scope  of  the  bank’s  operations. 
Lionel,  his  successor,  did  mucli  towards 
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removing  the  civil  and  political  disabilities 
of  the  Jews.  The  present  head  of  the 
house,  Nathaniel  Meyer,  was  made  a peer 
in  1885,  His  niece,  Hannah,  married 
Lord  Bosebery. 

ROTTEN  ROW,  a fashionable  place  for 
riding  and  driving  in  Hyde  Park.  Here, 
in  “ the  season,”  from  about  4 to  6 in  the 
afternoon,  may  be  seen  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  England  walking,  driving, 
riding  or  lounging.  The  name  is  derived 
from  “ route  du  roi  ” or  “ king’s  drive.” 

ROTTERDAM,  the  second  largest  city 
of  Holland,  is  situated  on  the  river  Maas, 
about  19  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  city 
is  intersected  with  canals,  along  whose 
banks  trees  are  planted,  producing  a very 
pleasing  effect.  Rotterdam  is  the  chief 
seaport  of  Holland,  trading  largely  with 
the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  with  other  places. 
It  does  a large  trade  with  England  in 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other  food 
produce,  and  its  river  traffic  is  enormous. 
Erasmus,  the  celebrated  divine,  was  born 
here ; population  exceeds  360,000. 

ROUEN,  the  old  capital  of  Normandy, 
and  still  an  important  town,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Seine,  about  80  miles  by  river 
from  the  sea.  The  old  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  handsome  boulevards, 
but  quaint  old  houses,  the  abbey,  and 
the  interesting  cathedral,  remain  to  give 
a flavour'  of  antiquity  to  the  town. 
The  close  connection  of  Normandy  and 
England  at  one  time  makes  Rouen  very 
I interesting  to  Englishmen.  Here  William 
i the  Conqueror  died  and  Joan  of  Arc  was 
i burnt.  As  a port,  Rouen  comes  fourth 
! in  Prance ; imports  and  exports  amount- 
ing to  a total  of  nearly  £11,000,000.  It 
1 has  important  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  hosiery;  population  115,000. 

ROUGH  RIDER,  in  general,  a horse- 
breaker.  In  the  army,  men  are  specially 
chosen  out  to  help  to  teach  riding  to  the 
cavalry  recruits,  and  to  break  in  horses 
for  military  purposes.  These  men  are 
I called  rough-riders. 

ROUMANIA,  a kingdom  in  the  south- 
I east  of  Europe,  bordering  on  the  Black 
Sea.  Por  boundaries  it  has  the  river 
Pruth  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east,  the 
Danube  on  the  south,  and  the  Carpathian 
I mountains  on  the  north  and  west.  The 
northern  part  is  called  Moldavia  and  the 
southern  Wallachia.  Roumania  was 
dependent  on  Turkey  until  1877.  Then 
Prince  Charles  joined  the  Russians  in  the 
great  Turco-Russian  w^ar,  and  won  inde- 
pendence for  his  country,  which  became 
a kingdom  in  1881.  Agriculture  is  very 
successfully  carried  on,  and  much  corn 
and  fruit  are  exported.  The  population 
amounts  to  six  million,  nearly  all  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Church.  Bucharest  is  the 
capital ; population  exceeds  250,000. 

ROUNDHEADS,  a name  applied  during 
the  Civil  War  to  the  Parliamentarians, 
who  wore  their  hair  cropped  short,  whilst 
the  Cavaliers  generally  had  long  flowing 
hair. 

ROUND  TOWERS,  tall,  strongly  built 
towers,  found  chiefly  in  Ireland,  where 
over  100  still  exist.  They  are  from 
100  to  120  feet  liigh,  16  feet  diameter  at 
base,  and  have  walls  3 or  4 feet  thick  ; 
built  of  more  or  less  prepared  stone.  The 
building  consisted  of  four  stories,  each 
reached  by  a ladder,  and  they  were 
probably  used  as  strongholds  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Danes. 

ROUP,  is  an  infectious  and  usually 
fatal  disease  of  the  throat  occurring 
amongst  pouitry  kept  with  damp  and 
insanitary  surroundings.  The  hen  mopes 
and  presents  an  offensive  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  and  often  has  a grey  membrane 
in  the  throat  also.  The  diseased  hens 
must  be  isolated,  and  if  valuable,  a 
veterinary  surgeon  consulted  ; if  not,  they 


are  best  Idlled  and  buried  in  quicklime, 
the  hen  house  being  thoroughly  cleaned 
and.  if  possible,  moved  to  fresh  ground. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES,  &.  1712, 
d.  1778,  the  son  of  a watchmaker,  was 
a native  of  Geneva.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  a wandering  life,  which  lasted, 
with  intervals  of  repose,  till  his  death. 
As  a writer  he  flrst  became  known  by  his 
“ Discourse  on  Arts  and  Sciences,”  in 
which  he  maintained  very  plausibly  that 
knowledge  had  not  made  mankind  happier. 
His  “ Social  Contract”  helped  largely  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  Erench  Revolution, 
for  his  ideas  as  to  the  true  basis  on  which 
a state  should  be  founded  permeated  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  Erenchmen.  His 
autobiographical  works  reveal  him  as  a 
selfish,  unprincipled  character,  capable  of 
sending  his  own  children  to  a Eoundhng 
Asylum,  There  are  few  great  writers,  if 
any,  for  whom  the  world  has  so  little 
respect. 

ROWE,  NICHOLAS,  b.  1674,  d.  1718, 
poet  and  dramatist,  gained  success  with 
his  ” Ambitious  Stepmother  ” when  he 
was  but  twenty-four.  Other  tragedies 
followed,  mostly  successful,  and  his 
miscellaneous  poems  were  welcomed.  In 
1714  he  was  made  Poet  Laureate.  His 
works  are  not  much  read. 

ROWLEY  POEMS,  THE,  the  poems 
which  Chatterton  professed  to  have  found 
in  manuscript,  and  which  he  published 
as  the  work  of  a priest  named  Rowley 
[See  Chatterton]. 

ROWTON  HEATH.  Soon  after  his 
defeat  at  Naseby  Charles  entered  Chester, 
then  besieged  by  a Parliamentary  army. 
Attempting  to  raise  the  siege,  the  Royalists 
were  utterly  defeated  at  Rowton  Heath. 
This  disaster,  added  to  that  at  Philiphaugh 
(which  see),  deprived  the  king  of  his  last 
hope. 

ROWTON  HOUSES,  dwelling-houses  for 
unmarried  working  men,  who  for  7d.  a 
night,  or  3s.  6d.  a week,  can  obtain  bed 
and  use  of  public  rooms.  The  first  block, 
accommodating  nearly  500  persons,  was 
erected  at  Vauxhall.  1892,  by  Lord 
Rowton,  formerly  private  secretary  to 
Earl  Beaconsfield.  His  expectations  were 
more  than  realised,  and  now  (1906)  there 
are  six  blocks  of  these  houses  in  different 
parts  of  London,  ail  paying  a fair  interest 
on  the  capital  laid  out. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  was 
founded  in  1823  by  Lord  Burghersh.  It 
received  a royal  charter  in  1830,  but  had 
a chequered  existence  till  1868.  when  it 
was  assured  an  annual  grant  of  £500  from 
Government.  All  branches  of  music  are 
taught,  as  well  as  the  principal  modern 
languages,  and  there  are  valuable 
scholarships. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY,  THE.  This  insti- 
tution, which  now  has  its  home  in 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  was  founded 
in  1768  under  the  patronage  of  George  III., 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  first  President. 
It  consists  of  42  academicians  (of  whom 
two  are  engravers)  and  about  30  Associates. 
Besides  holding  an  annual  exhibition,  it 
does  important  work  in  providing  the  best 
tuition, — gratis  to  necessitous  students 
of  talent— and  in  awarding  valuable 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  enable 
students  to  continue  their  studies  in 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  is  the 
outcome  and  successor  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music.  The  latter 
was  estabUshed  in  1876,  mainly  to  give 
free  instruction  to  pupils  of  merit,  selected 
by  competition.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was 
the  first  principal.  In  1883  the  Royal 
College  was  incorporated  and  received  its 
charter,  and  in  its  home  at  Kensington 
Gore  has  done  good  work  in  conjunction 


with  the  Royal  Academy  in  promoting  and 
directing  musical  education. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  THE,  a hand- 
some  building  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
merchants  may  meet  and  transact  their 
business.  The  first  building  for  the 
purpose  was  erected  in  1570  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  a flourishing  and  enlightened 
London  merchant.  It  was  opened  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  A second  Exchange  had 
to  be  built  after  the  Great  Eire,  and  it  was 
opened  in  1669.  This,  too,  was  burnt 
down,  and  in  1845  the  present  building  was 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria. 

ROYAL  FAMILY.  Refer  to  Index. 

ROYAL  GEORGE,  THE,  a British  war- 
ship which  went  down  in  1782  in  deep  water 
off  Portsmouth,  with  Admiral  Kempenfeldt 
and  a crew  of  800  men.  The  ve^el  had 
been  placed  so  as  to  get  at  the  lower  hull 
for  repairs,  when  by  the  shifting  of  her 
guns  she  suddenly  heeled  over  and  went 
down.  Cowper’s  beautiful  poem,  ” Toll 
for  the  Brave,”  well  expresses  the  emotion 
excited  by  the  sad  news. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY,  THE,  a society  which 
aims  at  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  was  incorporated 
by  a Royal  Charter  granted  by  Charles  EE. 
in  1662.  Most  of  its  first  members  had 
been  previously  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to 
discuss  and  read  papers  on  scientific  sub- 
jects. The  history  of  the  Society  is  almost 
the  history  of  English  Science,  and  a list 
of  its  members  would  include  all  the  great 
scientists  of  the  last  250  years.  Nearly 
every  week  papers  are  read  on  the  latest 
discoveries  and  developments  in  Science, 
and  are  collected  and  published  yearly. 
Besides  this,  the  Society  makes  grants  to 
scientific  investigators  of  all  kinds,  and 
awards  medals  to  those  who  make  striking 
or  valuable  discoveries.  There  are  about 
500  Eellows  of  the  Society,  and  about 
fifteen  are  elected  every  year.  Needless 
to  say  that  the  right  to  put  E.R.S.  after 
his  name  is  one  of  a scientist’s  highest 
ambitions. 

RUBBER.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which 
produce  some  sort  of  rubber  grow  in  a 
narrow  belt  round  the  world,  within  five 
degrees,  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 
There  is  a great  disparit}^  in  the  quality 
of  rubber,  the  best  being  Para  rubber, 
which  comes  from  the  Hevea  brasiliensis, 
which  grows  in  the  Amazon  valley.  The 
great  demand  for  rubber  for  the  tyres  of 
vehicles,  and  the  increasing  uses  to  which 
it  is  put  by  engineers,  has  recently  led 
many  companies,  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere, 
to  root  up  the  old  plantations  of  tea  and 
coffee  and  to  plant  instead  the  famous 
Hevea  or  Para  rubber  tree.  Planters  in 
Ceylon,  Borneo,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
Java,  are  clearing  off  patches  of  jungle  and 
planting  Hevea.  The  present  (1906)  total 
output  of  the  Eastern  plantations  is  only 
200  tons  per  annum,  whereas  Brazil 
exports  30,000  tons.  V ery  large  quantities 
of  inferior  rubber  come  from  the  Congo 
and  Liberia,  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  great 
rubber  ports  in  Brazil  are  Manaos  and 
Para. 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL,  the  great 
Flemish  painter,  b.  1577,  d.  1640,  was  born 
in  Germany,  the  temporary  home  of  his 
parents.  In  1609  he  settled  in  Antwerp, 
his  mother’s  native  city,  and  there,  five 
years  later,  produced  Ins  masterpiece,  the 
‘‘  Descent  from  the  Cross.”  He  visited 
France,  Spain  and  England,  practising  liis 
art,  and  acting  as  diplomatic  agent  on 
behalf  of  his  country,  for  he  was  a skilful 
politician  and  an  excellent  linguist.  His 
finest  works  are  to  be  seen  in  Antwerp, 
but  London,  Paris,  and  Munich  contain 
many  excellent  specimens. 

RUBICON,  a little  river  of  central  Italy, 
near  Rimini,  which  in  Cmsar’s  time  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Roman  Republic 
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and  its  dependent  state.  Cisalpine  Gaul.  If 
C;vsar  crossed  this  with  an  army  without 
a special  decree  enabling  him  to  do  so,  he 
would  be  making  Wiu:  on  his  country. 
Hence  “to  cross  the  Eubicon”  is  a 
metaphorical  expression  for  taking  an 
irrevocable  step. 

RUBINSTEIN,  ANTON,  1. 1829.  d.  1S94, 
pianist  and  musical  composer,  of  Jewish 
race,  was  born  in  Roumania.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  performed  before  the  public 
at  Moscow,  and  at  twelve  in  Paris.  The 
great  Liszt  recognised  Ids  genius,  and 
encouraged  him.  He  made  his  home  in  St. 
Petersbiurg,  but  his  time  was  largely 
o-Tupied  in  concert  tours,  which  were 
Immensely  successful.  He  wTote  nume- 
rous operas,  besides  his  oratorios,  “Moses” 
and  “ Christus,”  but  he  will  best  be  remem- 
bered for  his  songs  and  chamber  music,  in 
wuich  two  species  of  composition  he  has 
few  equals. 

RUBRICS,  in  law  books,  are  the  titles 
or  heatlings  of  chapters  or  of  statutes. 
In  ecclesiastical  use  they  are  the  directions 
and  rules  given  in  the  Liturgy  for  the 
conduct  of  tlje  service.  The  name  arises 
from  tiiese  parts  being  formerly  printed 
in  r-  ( fL.  ruhricus). 

RUBY,  a gem  prized  nextto  the  diamond 
\nd  in  many  cases  above  it."  It  is  a species 
)f  alundna,  as  are  the  sapphire,  emerald, 
4nd  amethyst,  and  has  a specific  gravity 
of  about  3’'9.  Only  the  diamond  exceeds 
it  in  hardness.  A perfect  ruby  is  not  so 
common  as  a perfect  diamond  of  the 
Same  size.  Its  value  per  carat  increases 
v.ith  its  size,  so  that  where  a 5 carat 
n;by  may  be  worth  £100  per  carat,  one  of 
2u  carats  would  probably  be  worth  £500 
per  carat.  Burma  is  now  the  chief  source 
of  natural  rubies,  but  artificial  ones  of 
great  merit  are  produced  chemically. 

RUGBY  SCHOOL,  one  of  the  four 
greatest  public  schools  of  England,  only 
Lton,  Winchester  and  Harrow  rivalling  it 
in  importance  and  antiquity,  has  accom- 
modation for  about  570  pupils.  Founded 
in  15C7  by  Laurence  Sheriff,  it  did 
C'O'jd  work  locally  for  a long  time,  but 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  became  Head  Master  in 
made  its  reputation  national. 
“ j om  Brown’s  Schoolday.s,”  by  Judge 
Ji  jchcs,  gives  a vivid  picture  of  life  at 
1'.  School. 

RULE  BRITANNIA.  This  stirring 
r.otio:.  d sung  Ls  one  of  the  lyrics  from 
a i:.  writ  tori  by  Thomson  and  Mallet 
ITiu  for  l-rcderick.  Prince  of  Wales. 
'.  .'L  of  triC  tv.  o actually  wrote  the  words 
V.  : > t cut  kr.ow  ; tbe  inn-dc  Ls  by  Dr.  Arne, 
t..f  < omouior  of  bu  many  favourite  songs. 

RlDI,‘.i  il.  j ior  oh!,  a;,r:d  by  distillation 
f.'  . n t .0  “ --  u;;i  ” that  ari-(*s  when  cane- 
i ..  noiio  i Ui  obtain  -ugar.  and  from 
ir.oi  Jam  dc-i  and  Demerara  are  our 

r . 'f  -oirrc-i  of  -apply,  laat  the  con- 
..'■.ptiu.'i  b i-  gone  'lov.n  from  nf::irly  nine 
u'jj'j.-,  in  1875  U}  about  half  that 

q, j  I'l'itv. 

RUMINANTS,  a groif)  of  animals  dis- 
t':.,- m-..  ; 1 from  all  oh.'rr  aiilrn  ds  by  the 
. t T o it  t.'.cy  “ c.hc  .v  til';  ','i  t ” or  in  other 
t 1*  ti.t;''  fool  i % i/.’-our'bt  back 
f.'UTi  t:,‘;  -.torfi'v'  1 to  t:  mo  itti  to  be 

r.  i-t>:ato  1.  tjam';!-:.  d'-'-r,  girafTci,  o.-.'Cn, 

goiti,  ar.'i  arc  f',':  chief 

r . a'. t-.  'I  ;!';  -.turri:ic.‘i  i . <ii  vid':  ! into 
fu  .'  f o:;.r-artrric.'.t.-,,  <,!  t.ic  fir-t  L: 

’ ' .'  f i'  i.-V  a pla'-c  of  -.torage ; tiiC  -asrori'l 
; .r:;,-  ’ foo  1 ir.to  tiic  rcu  iircd  -nape  and 
V '//  p.i.- i up  the  ■'uh'it; 

; ; t c t ’.ir  1 rm  l fo  ;rtii  complct/;  tiie  pf;- 

of  tlon  './mri  it  r'lfurfj.-'. 

RUMP  PARLIAMENT.  Dn  ftcoember 

O' 1 •; < ro::.  -.vci;,  V.  .co  haO  bc^-ii  a'  ormed 
:,v  • i'.:','.'-  , fJ  tf.'r  1.0!i.''  I'arliafncnr 

t , r'i-.-  -.’i*  . (..i-irl'--.  -cut  tjoloficl  I'ridc 

■ . 1 , .1 1 5o" to  pre  . cut  all  rnemtiCT; 

I ..cr'j  devotei  to  tue  army 


from  entering  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  the  remnant  who  w’ere  allowed  to  enter, 
together  with  the  army,  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  king  were  authorised. 
The  members  who  thus  continued  to  sit 
were  called  the  “ Bump  ” Parliament. 
They  were  expelled  by  Cromwell  in  1653, 
but  assembled  again  iu  1659  to  take 
measures  which  resulted  iu  the  Restora- 
tion. 

RUNCORN,  a market  town  and  seaport 
of  Cheshire,  stands  near  the  head  of  the 
Mersey  estuary,  on  the  south  side.  It 
dates  from  Saxon  times,  but  rose  to 
importance  in  1772,  when  it  became 
the  terminus  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 
Its  dock  accommodation  has  been 
increased  since  the  Manchester  Canal  was 
finished.  Shipbuilding  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemicals  are  carried  on.  The 
railway  bridge  over  the  Mersey  is  a fine 
work  ; population  about  20,000. 

RUNES,  the  characters  or  letters  of  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  ancient  German  and 
Scandinavian  tribes  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era.  The  origin  of  the  letters  is 
not  clear,  but  probably  they  were  learnt 
from  the  early  Phcenician  traders,  and 
modified  to  suit  the  sounds  they  were 
required  to  symbolise.  Inscriptions  traced 
in  Runic  characters  are  also  often  called 
“ runes.”  They  are  commonly  found  in 
Scandinavia,  and  a few  have  been  dis- 
covered in  England. 

RUNNYMEDE,  a meadow  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  between  Staines  and 
Windsor.  Here  the  army  of  the  barons 
assembled  in  June,  1215,  while  John  and 
his  attendants  were  encamped  on  the 
island  opposite.  On  the  15th  of  the 
month  John  signed  the  document  called 
“ Magna  Charta,”  still  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

RUPEE,  a silver  coin  current  in  India, 
and  in  some  other  of  our  eastern  posses- 
sions. Its  nominal  value  is  two  slullings, 
but  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
its  value  is  fixed  by  tlie  Indian  Govern- 
ment at  Is.  4d.,  or  15  rupees  to  the  £. 

RUPERT,  PRINCE,  b.  1619,  d.  1682, 
was  the  son  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  who  married  Frederick,  the 
Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Rupert 
was  present  when  his  uncle,  Charles  I., 
raised  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham 
in  1642,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Civil  War.  Had  his  caution  equalled  his 
daring,  it  is  possible  that  the  war  might 
not  have  ended  quite  as  it  did,  for  he 
would  win  a battle  by  a dashing  charge  and 
then  lose  it  by  a heedless  pur-suit  of  the 
flying  enemy.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
did  good  service  iu  tlie  Dutch  wars,  and 
also  took  great  interest  in  scientific 
investigations. 

RURAL  DEAN.  Refer  to  “ Church 
Dignitaries  ” in  Index. 

RUSKIN,  JOHN,  b.  in  London,  1819, 
d.  1900,  the  great  art  teacher,  social 
reformer,  and  writer  of  the  19th  century, 
was  the  son  of  a wealthy  wine  merchant, 
who  had  his  boy  educated  at  home  until  the 
time  came  for  him  to  go  to  Oxford.  Long 
before  this  he  had  dabbled  in  authorsliip, 
ari'J  his  work,  though  having  no  permanent 
value,  gave  undoubted  signs  of  genius. 
Ifis  mission  in  art  wfw  to  teach  the  true 
nature  of  beauty,  and  to  aid  people  in 
appreciating  it  aright.  To  this  end  his 
“ .Modern  J'ainters,”  “ Seven  Lamps,” 
and  “ Stone:s  of  Venice  ” were  directed. 
L-iter  in  life  he  hxturefl  and  wrote  on 
education,  morals,  and  ts^'clal  to[)ics 
'."■nerally.  “ J'lthics  of  the  Dust,”  “ 'J’he 
I Orown  of  Wild  (Jlivc,”  and  “ J’ors  Cla- 
vii/era  ” mark  this  ficriod.  lie  spent  his 
la  it  years  in  retirement  at  Coriistoii,  where 
!ic  wa  ; l/uried. 

RUSSELL.  fJOHN),  EARL,  h.  1792, 
d.  1878,  iJohUcian,  btatcsmuu,  and  writer, 


commonly  known  as  “ Lord  John  Russell,’* 
till  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
Trained  for  politics,  he  entered  Parliament 
young,  and  soon  made  his  mark,  being 
found  always  on  the  side  of  progress.  He 
advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  had  a great  hand 
in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  He  has  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  of  conciliating 
the  Canadians  by  the  settlement  of  1841. 
He  was  Prime  Minister  in  1846  and  in 
1866,  and  indeed  took  a leading  part  in  all 
Liberal  administrations  up  to  the  latter 
year.  His  literary  worlcs  are  chiefly 
biographical  and  historical.  His  peerage 
was  bestowed  in  1861. 

RUSSELL,  LORD  WILLIAM.  See  Rye 
House  Plot. 

RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN,  LORD,  b.  at 

Newry,  Ireland,  1832,  d.  1900  ; Lord  Chief- 
justice  of  England.  He  was  noted  for  his 
physical  and  mental  vigour,  which  made 
itself  keenly  felt  in  cross-examination.  He 
gained  a great  reputation  as  counsel  for 
Parnell,  1889.  He  was  counsel  for  Britain 
in  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries  Arbitration, 
1892  ; succeeded  Lord  Coleridge  as  chief- 
justice  in  1894  ; conducted  the  trial  of  the 
Jameson  raiders,  1896  ; and  was  one  of 
the  arbitrators  in  settling  the  boundary 
of  Venezuela,  1899. 

RUSSELL,  SIR  WILLIAM  HOWARD, 

the  first  great  “ war  correspondent,”  was 
born  in  Ireland,  1821,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  went  out  to 
the  Crimea  as  correspondent  for  the 
Times,,  and  thence  wrote  those  famous 
letters  which  revealed  to  England  the 
painful  condition  of  our  soldiers  there, 
owing  to  stupid  mismanagement.  His 
correspondence  in  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny  has  been  published  in 
book  form : “ Letters  from  the  Crimea,” 
“ My  Diary  in  India,”  etc. 

RUSSIA,  a country  hardly  reckoned  to 
be  of  European  importance  in  the  18th 
century,  began  to  show  her  strength  and 
resources  at  the  opening  of  the  19th,  and 
bids  fair  to  engage  a large  share  of  the 
world’s  attention  in  the  20th.  In  Europe 
she  rules  2,000,000  square  miles,  or  about 
half  the  total  area,  and  in  Asia  6,000,000 
more,  so  that  the  Russian  Empire  nearly 
equals  the  British  in  size.  A good  deal  of 
the  northern  part  of  Russia  is  uninhabit- 
able from  the  intense  cold,  and  in  the 
more  southern  parts  the  climate  is  very 
extreme,  the  summer  being  very  hot,  and 
the  winter  cold  to  a degree  hardly  realisable 
by  Englishmen.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry,  and  the  exports  of  grain,  timber, 
tallow,  hemp,  hides,  skins,  oil,  flax, 
wool  and  leather  are  considerable.  The 
petroleum  wells  in  the  Caspian  districts 
are  of  considerable  importance.  The 
Russian  Government  has  tried  by  pro- 
hibitive tariffs  to  encourage  native  manu- 
factures, but  their  growth  is  not  rapid. 
The  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  C1696-1725), 
marks  the  commencement  of  modern 
Russia.  He  built  St.  Petersburg,  organised 
the  army,  founded  a navy,  introduced 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
gave  an  impetus  to  education.  But 
none  of  these  reforms  touched  the  serfs, 
and  until  Alexander  II.  freed  them  in 
1861,  they  were  practically  slaves.  The 
persistent  persecution  of  all  who  differ 
from  the  “ orthodox  Church  ” is  a 
serious  blot  on  the  religious  and  civil 
adrniuistration  of  the  country.  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  caf)ital,  on  tlie  Neva,  has  a 
population  of  1,370,000.  Moscow,  the 
ancient  ca])ital,  contains  the  Kremlin, 
a group  of  iiriperial  and  ecclesiastical 
bnildinga  ; population  1,000,000.  Odessa, 
population  400,000,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnieper,  is  the  great  grain  port  of 
the  Jfiack  Sea ; Astrakhan,  population 
113,000,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  trades 
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largely  ^vith  Asia ; Tialcn,  also  on  the 
Caspian,  is  the  head  of  tlie  petroleum 
industry. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR.  See  TFar, 
Russo- J a pmiese. 

RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR.  In  1877 
Russia  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
ill-treated  Christians  in  Turkey.  The 
Tui'ks  offered  a much  stouter  resistance 
than  had  been  anticipated,  but  after  the 
Russians,  aided  by  the  Roumanians,  took 
Plevna,  their  resistance  crumbled.  The 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  was  greatly  modi- 
fied at  the  Berlin  Congress,  held  soon 
afterwards,  1878. 

RUST,  a compound  of  oxygen  and  iron 
that  only  forms  in  presence  of  water. 
Iron  that  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is 
usually  coated  with  paint,  which  requires 
to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Thin 
iron  articles  are  covered  with  zinc 
(galvanized)  or  tin  to  preserve  them  from 
rust.  Japanning  is  an  effectual  but  more 
expensive  way  of  preserving  iron.  War- 
ships have  four  or  five  coats  of  special 
paint  to  preserve  their  armour,  but  even 
then  nist  has  been  kno\ra  to  be  produced 
underneath. 

RUTLI,  a meadow  above  the  southern 
branch  of  Lake  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland. 
Here,  in  1307,  the  men  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
— Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwalden — met  in 
conference  and  organised  the  rising  that 
overthrew  the  Austrian  power  in  Switzer- 
land. 

RUYSDAEL,  JACOB,  a great  Dutch 
landscape  painter  of  the  17th  century. 
He  lived  and  worked  at  Haarlem,  and 
most  of  his  subjects  were  taken  from  the 
neighbourhood.  The  gloomy  and  majestic 
was  the  aspect  of  nature  he  delighted  to 
portray. 

RUYTER,  ADMIRAL,  a great  Dutch 
sailor  who  rose  from  the  lowest  ranks,  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  us  from  the  trouble 
he  gave  us  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  under  Charles  II.  In  the 
former  period,  he  and  De  Witt  fought  for 
naval  supremacy  with  Blake  and  Monk  ; 
while  in  1677  he  actually  sailed  up  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  and  burnt  some 
ships  at  Chatham. 

_ RYE,  an  interesting  old  town  of  Sussex, 
nine  miles  ea.st  of  Hastings.  It  is  one  of  the 
old  “ Cinque  Ports,”  but  is  now  two  miles 
from  the  sea  ; population  4000. 

RYE,  a cereal  allied  to  wheat  and  barley, 
much  cultivated  in  Xorthem  Europe, 
where  wheat  will  not  ripen.  Bread 
made  of  it  is  much  darker  than  wheaten 
bread,  and  not  quite  so  nutritious.  Eye 
is  mostly  grown  in  England  to  be  cut 
down  as  a green  food  for  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses. 

RYE  HOUSE  PLOT,  a plot  made  in 
March,  1683,  to  assassinate  the  king, 
Charles  II.,as  he  returned  from  Newmarket 
to  London.  The  few  desperadoes  who 
formed  the  plot  were  also  connected  with 
a much  more  extensive  scheme  for  raising 
a general  rebellion  against  the  government, 
and  both  plots  being  discovered,  Charles 
managed  to  involve  the  heads  of  the  latter 
scheme  in  the  odium  of  his  attempted 
assassination.  Thus  at  one  blow  he  got 
rid  of  the  chief  Whig  leaders,  including 
Tx)rd  William  EusseU  and  Algernon 
Sidney. 

RYMER,  THOMAS,  a 17th  century 
writer  and  critic,  is  chiefly  remembered 
for  his  invaluable  collection  of  historical 
materials,  whether  letters,  treatises,  acts, 
or  proclamations,  dealing  with  the  12th 
and  succeeding  centuries,  to  his  own  time. 

RYSWICK,  a Dutch  village  near  the  i 
Hague.  Here  was  signed,  in  1697,  the  j 
treaty  which  brought  peace  between  j 
Prance  on  the  one  side  and  England  with  ' 


her  continental  allies  on  the  other.  It 
was  a veritable  triumph  for  William  III., 
although  he  had  gained  no  brilliant 
successes  in  arms. 

SAARBRUCK,  a towm  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  with  important  manufactures  in 
iron,  glass  and  chemicals.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  encounter  in  the  Pranco- 
German  War  of  1870-1. 

SABBATH,  a Hebrew  word  meaning 
rest,  the  name  of  the  seventh  day  in  the 
week,  which  was  set  aside,  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  a day  of  rest.  The  fourth  of  the 
commandments  committed  to  Moses  on 
Sinai  directed  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  as  a Sabbath,  and  after  the 
Captivity  the  day  was  observed  with  great 
strictness.  The  early  Christians  trans- 
ferred their  Sabbath  to  the  Sunday  or  first 
day  of  the  week  ; but  the  Jews  still  observe 
Saturday  or  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Sabbath. 

SABLE,  a kind  of  marten,  a native  of 
Siberia,  trapped  in  pits  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  fur.  It  is  about  20  Inches  long, 
and  has  a brown  fur,  yellowish  on  the 
throat.  The  skin  is  of  great  value,  a 
perfect  one  fetching  nearly  £30. 

SABOTS,  wooden  shoes  worn  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  north  of  Prance. 
They  are  made  of  blocks  of  soft,  tough 
wood,  usually  alder,  beech  or  fir,  and  the 
industry  is  carried  on  principally  in  the 
Cevennes.  A padding  of  w'ool  or  packing 
of  straw  is  used  to  make  the, shoes  fit. 

SACCHARIN,  an  intensely  sweet, 
white,  crystalline  product  of  coal-tar, 
useful  as  a substitute  for  sugar.  At  present 
it  is  used  for  diabetic  patients,  and  in 
disguising  the  taste  of  drugs,  but  its  cost 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  effects  have  so 
far  prevented  it  from  usurping  the  place 
of  sugar. 

SACHEYERELL,  HENRY,  6.  1672, 

d.  1724,  an  ardent  High  Church  preacher 
of  great  popularity  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Whigs 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  for  his  pulpit 
attacks  upon  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
forbidden  to  preach  for  three  years.  The 
succeeding  Tory  government  invited  him 
to  preach  before  them. 

SACHS,  HANS,  6.  1494,  d.  1576,  a 
German  poet  of  a singularly  happy 
disposition,  who  worked  as  a shoemaker 
at  Nuremberg. 

SACK  was  a general  name  for  the  white, 
dry  wines  that  came  from  Spain  and 
the  south,  as  distinguished  from  the  red 
wines  of  Portugal  and  Prance.  Canary 
was  the  commonest  of  sacks.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  wine  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  made  it  the  favourite 
drink  of  Palstaff. 

SACRAMENT.  The  Latin  word  origin- 
ally denoted  the  oath  taken  by  a 
Roman  soldier  on  entering  the  army.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  early  Christians  as 
the  name  for  the  most  sacred  rites  of  the 
Church.  The  Protestant  Churches  restrict 
the  term  to  the  two  ordinances  “ ordained 
by  Christ  Himself,”  viz.,  “ Baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord.”  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  term  is  applied  to 
seven  ordinances  : — Baptism,  Confirma- 
tion, the  Mass,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony. 

SACRIFICE,  a form  of  religious  observ- 
ance almost  universal  amongst  ancient 
nations  and  peoples,  both  civilised  and 
barbarian.  It  took  two  forms : (1)  gifts 
or  oblations  as  thank-offerings,  consisting 
of  fruits,  oil,  wine,  grain  or  flesh,  which 
were  partly  consumed  by  the  worshippers 
and  partly  poured  out  on  the  ground  or 
burned  for  the  object  of  worship  to  partake 
of  ; (2)  living  victims,  slain  as  a propitia- 
tory sacrifice,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
Deity,  or  to  avert  the  wrath  of  some  god 


whom  the  worshippers  feared.  Ordinarily 
the  sacrifice  was  a feast  in  which  gods  and 
worshippers  shared, 

SACRILEGE,  a term  denoting  the  act 
of  breaMng  into  and  stealing  from  a place 
of  worship.  The  offence  of  sacrilege  comes 
under  the  description  of  house-breaking, 
and  has  no  longer  a separate  legal  signifi- 
cation. 

SADDUCSES,  an  aristocratic  party 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
They  rejected  the  traditional  teaching  of 
the  Scribes  and  recognised  only  the  written 
law.  They  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  and  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  angels  or  spirits.  They  were 
probably  highly  cultured,  but  worldly  and 
somewhat  cynical. 

SADOWA,  a village  near  the  city  of 
Koniggratz,  in  Bohemia.  It  gave  its  name 
to  a battle  fought  in  1866,  when  the 
Prussians  signally  defeated  the  Austrians. 

SAFES,  or  strong  boxes  for  the  protec- 
tion of  papers  and  valuables  f»rom  fire  and 
burglary,  were  first  brought  to  a state  of 
satisfactory  security  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Milner  in  1840.  They  are  built  of  double 
plates,  and  the  interspace  is  filled  with 
fire-resisting  chemicals,  such  as  alum. 
The  outer  wall  or  plate  is  threefold,  and 
the  door  has  a series  of  locks  set  in  dove- 
tail directions  on  each  of  the  four  edges. 
Safe-deposits  are  large  chambers  containing 
safes,  specially  built  and  guarded  with 
a view  to  perfect  security.  The  Chancery 
Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  open  to  inspection 
daily. 

SAFETY-LAMP,  an  oil  lamp  for  use  in 
coal  mines,  with  a chimney  made  of  fine 
gauze,  which  fits  so  closely  as  to  leave  no 
aperture  greater  than  the  mesh  of  the 
gauze.  Its  purpose  is  two-fold  ; it  shows 
by  a change  in  the  colour  and  size  of  the 
flame  the  presence  of  firedamp,  and  it 
enables  the  flame  to  exist  in  this  e:^losive 
atmosphere  without  communicating  the 
effects  to  the  air  outside  the  gauze.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  announced  his  invention 
of  the  flrst  safety-lamp  in  1815,  and 
although  electric  light  has  now  become 
common  in  mines,  the  safety-lamp  is  still 
used  as  a means  of  detecting  the  presence 
of  explosive  gases. 

SAFETY-VALVE,  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  pressure  of  steam  within  a boiler 
may  be  relieved  after  it  has  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity.  The  valve  is 
kept  closed  by  a spring  or  by  weights, 
which  are  only  movable  by  a high  pressure 
of  steam.  In  this  way  the  pressure  effects 
the  opening  of  the  valve  when  otherwise  it 
might  h ave  inj  ured  or  burst  the  b oiler  plates. 

SAFFRON,  a colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  dried  stigmas  of  a species  of 
crocus.  Many  flowers  are  necessary  to 
yield  a small  quantity  of  saffron,  and  its 
uses  as  a dyeing  agent  is  declining.  It  has 
medicinal  values,  and  is  esteemed  as  a con- 
diment as  well  as  a sate  colouring  matter 
for  foods  and  confectionery. 

SAGAS,  Icelandic  tales  partly  historical 
and  biographical  and  partly  fabulous,  but 
giving  a vivid  idea  of  the  manners  and  life 
of  the  days  in  which  they  were  wTitten. 
The  first  writer  of  sagas  lived  in  the  11th 
century,  and  his  work  deals  with  Iceland 
and  the  early  Norwegian  kings.  The 
Edda,  an  account  of  Scandinavian  myth- 
ology, was  written  about  1200  A.D. 

SAGHALIEN  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  separated  from  Siberia 
by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  from  Yezo, 
Japan,  by  La  Penbuse  Strait.  It  stretches 
for  650  miles  from  north  to  south  with 
a breadth  varying  from  15  to  80  miles.  It 
has  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber, 
frequented  by  numerous  fur-bearing 
animals,  but  its  most  important  product 
is  coal.  In  1875  it  was  ceded  by  Japan 
to  Russia  by  whom  it  has  been  used  as 
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a convict  station.  As  a result  of  the 
Kusso-Japanese  War,  1904-5 , the  island 
is  divided  between  the  two  Powers,  the 
southern  half  now  belonging  to  Japan. 

SAGO,  a food-stuff  obtained  from  the 
pith  of  various  palm  trees  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  particularly  in  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  The  tree  is  cut,  and  the 
pith  extracted  from  sections  of  the  stem 
and  placed  in  a sieve,  through  which 
water  is  passed.  This  carries  the  flour 
into  a second  vessel,  where  it  is  deposited 
and  dried  after  the  water  has  been  run  off. 
The  sago  is  then  sent  to  Singapore,  where 
it  is  prepared  for  the  market,  and  shipped. 

SAHARA,  THE,  is  the  great  belt  of 
desert  that  stretches  eastwards  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  and  southwards  to 
the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad.  Its  northern 
edge  is  the  hinterland  of  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunis  and  Tripoli.  South  of  Algeria  and 
Morocco  and  in  the  centre  are  important 
mountain  ranges  seamed  with  valleys  in 
which  water  is  to  be  found  below  the 
surface.  The  mountains  of  the  central 
plateau  are  covered  with  snow  for  three 
months  of  the  year.  The  Sahara  is  crossed 
by  manv  caravan  routes,  which  follow  the  i 
oases.  The  routes  from  Murzuk  in  Tripoli  | 
to  Lake  Chad,  and  from  Morocco  to  Cairo 
are  of  particular  importance.  A process 
of  desiccation  or  drying  is  in  progress  all 
over  this  area.  Extreme  heat  diuing  the 
day  and  excessive  cold  during  the  night, 
combined  with  the  great  evaporation  that 
takes  place,  tend  to  break  up  the  rock 
and  thus  to  produce  fragments  that  the 
wind  reduces  to  sand.  It  is  a wide  error 
to  suppose  that  the  Sahara  lies  as  a whole 
below  the  sea  level,  although  a chain  of 
lagoons  exists  in  Northern  Algeria,  which 
have  been  surveyed  vith  a view  to  forming 
them  into  an  inland  sea  by  connecting 
them  with  the  Mediterranean. 

SAHIB  (Arab.  “ Master  ”)  a term  of 
respect  equivalent  to  Mr.  or  Sir.  used  by 
natives  in  India  and  Persia  in  addressing 
Europeans. 

SAIGON,  the  capital  of  French  Cochin- 
China,  is  a handsome  modern  city  60  miles 
from  the  sea,  on  the  delta  of  the  Mekong. 
It  is  the  centre  of  French  influence  in  Siam 
and  the  East. 

SAINT.  F or  names  of  saints,  see  under 
the  proper  name,  as  Augustine,  Saint. 

ST.  ALBANS,  a cathedral  city  of 
Hertfordshire.  20  miles  north  of  London. 
It  was  the  important  E,oman  station  of 
Yen. dam,  and  remains  of  the  origiital 
I'.ritish  aiid  Roman  works  still  exist. 
Tf  e Abbey  is  an  interesting  Norman 
bi.il'li.’is  of  great  length,  and  containing 
a rer!:''irha’o!e  number  of  Roman  tiles  in  its 
fcr.r.iCture.  The  abbots  of  St.  Albans  were 
of  r-re-dt  irnport-ince  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
B!.-i  t.  e thrine  of  the  martyr  attracted 
pii'.'rir:;-  and  ofJeririgs  to  the  church. 

ST.  ANDREWS,  an  ancient  Scottish 
r.'*v  and  i;;  iver-ity  town  on  the  coast  of 
J Tie,  40  i.ii.'  S north  of  J'idinbur'_'h.  There 
arc  a'oo  u,  200  '.rudonts  at  the  Lniversity, 
and  I'lany  hoho-s  take  the  St.  Andrews 
oecrne  of  T..L.A.  tLady-literatc  in  Arts). 
1 i.e  go'.i  links  are  fi/mons  as  the  home  and 
be.  '.q'iart*-  r-  of  Uier/arne;  population  7.000. 

ST.  ALDWYN,  LORD.  So  e Ilir.kHheach, 
S'f 

SAINT-ARNAUD,  MARSHAL,  5.  at 

p,or'h''jU.r,  1796,  d.  1S54,  made  hi.-,  name 
a-,  a ;-o!dier  i.n  Algeria,  and  as.-istcd  i.ouis 
Napoa'on  i.n  ♦he  r/mp  d’ ‘'tat  by  wh'cl)  he 
be^  arr.e  .Uaj,^)!'':on  Ilf.  in  18.52.  ile  led 
ti.e  I rennri  troop.s  in  the  Crimea,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  in  18.54,  and  died  on 
hi',  wav  home. 

ST.  ASAPH,  a small  cathedral  dty  of 
Fli.’.n  -.ire  of  2,000  inhabitants.  wiU>  the 
F-.w.alJ  .t  catiedrai  in  Great  Britain.  Jt 
is  h .iit  of  red  sandstone  in  the  Decorated 
Biyle  and  Ls  of  simple  cruciform  plan. 


There  is  a small  Elizabethan  Grammar 
School,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1882. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  DAY,  August 
24th,  was  rendered  memorable  in  1572  by 
a concerted  massacre  of  Huguenots 
throughout  France,  by  the  garrisons  of  all 
the  cities  where  the  p opulati  on  was  of  mixed 
faith.  ‘ ‘ A white  sleeve  and  the  white  cross 
of  Lorraine  were  the  tokens  by  which  the 
murderers  were  to  know  one  another  ” 
(Miss  Tonge).  The  massacre  was  the 
outcome  of  the  attempt  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  to  play  off 
the  Huguenots  against  the  pow'erful 
Romanist  faction  of  the  Guises,  who  in 
their  turn,  inflamed  their  followers  by 
insinuations  of  Huguenot  plots. 

ST.  BERNARD  DOG,  THE,  takes  its 
name  from  the  hospice  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  Pass  from  Switzerland 
to  Italy.  The  present  St.  Bernard  is  of 
the  Newfoundland  breed  crossed  w'ith 
a short-haired  breed,  the  shaggy  coat  of 
a pm’e  Newfoundland  being  unfitted  for 
w'ork  in  the  snow.  They  accompany  the 
monks  as  far  as  the  shelters  on  either  side 
of  the  Pass  to  assist  travellers  wLom  the 
monastery  has  been  w’arned  to  expect,  by 
telephone  from  the  valley. 

ST.  BERNARD,  THE  GREAT,  a pass 
8,120  feet  high,  between  Martigny  in  the 
Rhone  Valley  in  Switzerland  and  Aosta  in 
Piedmont.  The  famous  hospice  at  the 
top  of  the  pass  is  kept  by  a dozen  sturdy 
Augustinian  monks,  as  a means  of  assisting 
and  sheltering  travellers. 

SAINTE  BEUVE,  5.  1804,  d.  1869,  a 
great  French  literary  critic.  His  best 
work  appeared  weekly,  in  the  form  of 
critical  articles  entitled  “ Causeries  du 
Lundi,”  in  the  Constttutionnel  and  other 
papers.  Each  “ Causerie  ” represented 
some  sixty  hours’  work,  and  they  form  as 
a whole  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  facts 
and  ideas  bearing  on  human  character  and 
literary  art. 

ST.  CLOUD,  a town  10  miles  west  of 
Paris,  situated  on  rising  ground  above  the 
Seine.  A chateau  built  here  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
a favourite  residence  of  the  two  Napoleons. 
The  celebrated  Sevres-ware  factory  stands 
within  its  grounds. 

ST.  DAVIDS,  an  ancient  cathedral  city 
of  Pembrokeshire,  with  a population  of 
2,000.  It  stands  on  the  extreme  western 
point  of  the  county,  and  is  of  great  interest 
to  students  of  antiquity. 

ST.  DENIS,  a city  3 miles  north  of  Paris. 
Its  abbey  church  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  French  kings. 

ST.  , ELIAS,  MOUNT,  a snow -clad, 
volcanic  mountain,  18.000  feet  high, 
standing  near  the  Pacific  coast  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  frontier  of  Alaska. 

ST.  ELMO’S  FIRE,  an  electrical  pheno- 
menon similar  to  the  brush  discharge  from 
an  electrical  machine.  It  is  caused  by 
the  electricity  from  a cloud,  at  a low 
level,  combining  with  that  of  the  earth, 
and  playing  about  the  extremities  of 
pointed  objects  appears  as  luminous 
brushes.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  Britain. 

ST.  E%ENNE,  a town  of  140,000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a tributary  of 
the  Loire,  about  36  miles  south-west  of 
Lyons.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
coal-field,  and  has  a great  iron  and  steel 
! industry,  llibbons  and  lacc  are  extensively 
i made  by  working  in  their  own 

I hous&s.  ilTie  town  is  grimy  and  unin- 
! foresting,  but  it  is  the  most  important 
ironworking  centre  in  France. 

ST.  GOTHARD,  a mountain  pass  in 
Switzerland,  from  whose  glaciers  descend 
the  rivers  Rljone,  Puhine, Ticino  and  Reuss. 

' The  St.  Gothard  Pass  crosses  a shoulder 
1 of  the  mountain  at  a heiglit  of  7,000  feet, 

' from  Lucerue  to  the  Ticino  valley  and  the 


Italian  Lakes.  The  railway  pasaes 
through  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  (OJ miles) 
at  a height  of  3,600  feet,  and  forms  ohe  o€ 
the  chief  means  of  communication  between 
Italy  and  Germany.  It  was  completed 
in  eight  years,  and  opened  in  1882. 

ST,  HELENA,  a lonely  island,  1,200 
miles  west  of  the  African  coast,  and  a port 
of  call  on  the  way  to  the  Cape.  Its 
capital,  Jamestown,  is  a coaling  station 
for  the  navy  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
Here  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  live, 1815-21, 
and  here  General  Cronje  and  2,000  Boer 
prisoners  of  war  were  kept  1900-2  ; pop- 
ulation over  3,000. 

ST.  HELENS,  a Lancashire  town 
between  Liverpool  and  Wigan,  and  twelve 
miles  from  the  former.  Railway  and 
canal  facilities  and  the  presence  of  coal 
have  led  to  its  development  within  living 
memory  from  a village  to  a great  centre 
of  industry.  It  specializes  in  sheet  and 
plate  glass,  and  has  important  alkali  and 
iron  works.  (For  population,  etc.,  see 
p.  902.) 

ST.  JAMES’S  PALACE,  originally  a 
hospital  dedicated  to  Saint  James,  was 
a d op  ted  as  a royal  residence  by  Henry  VIII, , 
who  built  the  clock  tower  and  gateway 
from  designs  by  Holbein.  Charles  I.  slept  at 
St.  James’s  the  night  before  his  execution, 
and  walked  across  St.  James’s  Park  to 
Whitehall  next  morning.  The  British 
Court  is  officially  known  as  the  “ Court 
of  St.  James’s,”  though  the  palace  is  no 
longer  used  as  a residence  of  the  sovereign. 

ST.  JOHN,  (1)  the  largest  river  of 
New  Brunswick,  for  a great  part  of  its 
course  separates  that  State  from  Maine. 
It  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  after  a 
course  of  450  miles,  (2)  The  largest  town  of 
New  Brunswick  stands  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  estuary  of  St.  John  River.  It  forms 
an  excellent  winter  port  for  the  Dominion, 
and  is  connected  with  Montreal  by  the 
Inter-colonial  Railway;  population  40,000. 

ST.  JOHN,  HENRY,  created  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  5.  at  Battersea,  1678,  d. 
1751,  an  English  statesman,  who  took  an 
important  share  in  the  government  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign.  Being  opposed  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  he  fled,  at  Anne’s 
death,  to  Erance,  but  subsequently  re- 
turned and  wrote  on  political  subjects, 
including  a “ Dissertation  on  Parties  ” 
and  the  “ Idea  of  a Patriot  King.” 

SAINT-JUST,  ANTOINE,  5.  1767,  d. 
1794,  an  ardent  French  revolutionist,  who 
perished  on  the  scaffold  along  with  his 
leader,  Robespierre.  His  early  work  for 
his  party  lay  with  the  armies  on  the  North- 
eastern frontier,  where  his  zeal  and  fiery 
enthusiasm  were  of  great  value.  He  was 
singularly  beautiful  and  youthful  in 
appearance,  but  utterly  relentless  in 
carrying  out  his  purposes. 

ST.  LAWRENCE,  THE,  is  the  general 
name  applied  not  only  to  the  great  river 
that  issues  from  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  but  to  the  water-way  through 
them.  It  rises  with  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Red  River,  on  the  plateau  of  Minnesota, 
under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis,  and  passes 
into  Lake  Superior.  Under  the  name  of 
St.  Mary’s  river  it  passes  to  Lake  Huron, 
which  is  connected  by  a wide  water-way 
with  Lake  Michigan,  the  most  southerly 
of  the  lakes.  Thence  by  the  river  and  lake 
of  St.  Clair  and  the  Detroit  river  it  reaches 
Lake  Erie,  and  leaves  that  lake  to  pass 
over  the  great  Niagara  Falls  on  its  way  to 
Lake  Ontario,  the  last  of  these  inland  seas. 
Before  it  reaches  the  island  city  of  Mon- 
treal it  becomes  entirely  Canadian,  and 
after  it  passes  Quebec  it  begins  to  widen 
out  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Eight 
important  canals  have  been  constructed 
to  obviate  the  obstacles  of  falls  and  rapids, 
and  of  these  the  Welland  Canal,  which 
avoids  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  is  the  most 
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famous.  Of  the  tributary  rivers,  the 
Ottawa,  which  joins  the  main  stream 
opposite  to  Montreal,  is  the  most  im- 
portant, 

ST.  LAWRENCE,  GULP  OF,  the 

estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is 
sheltered  from  the  Atlantic  by  Newfound- 
land and  Cape  Breton  Island.  It  also 
contains  Anticosti  and  Prince  Edward’s 
Islands,  and  many  clusters  of  islets  which 
render  navigation  difficult  during  the  fogs 
that  often  prevail.  The  Gulf  is  impeded 
by  ice  from  December  to  March,  and 
Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia  is  used  during  that 
period  as  a winter  port  for  the  Dominion. 

ST.  LEGER,  a famous  annual  horse-race, 
founded  in  1776,  and  named  after  Colonel 
St.  Leger.  It  is  run  on  Doncaster  race- 
course about  the  beginning  of  September, 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A.,  the  principal  city 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  20  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
It  extends  along  the  river  for  a frontage  of 
19  miles,  and  the  river  is  crossed  by  two 
magnificent  bridges  of  over  800  yards  in 
length.  It  has  a great  grain  and  cotton 
trade,  and  is  the  leading  tobacco  centre 
in  the  world.  Population  exceeds  600,000. 
The  year  1904  was  rendered  memorable 
in  the  history  of  St.  Louis  by  the  great 
World’s  Pair,  held  here  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 

ST.  LUCIA,  the  largest  of  the  Windward 
Group  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  contains 
scenery  of  exceptional  beauty,  and  produces 
sugar,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  spices.  Castries, 
the  capital,  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  West  Indies,  and  serves  as 
the  principal  coaling  station  of  the  British 
West  Indian  fleet. 

ST.  MALO,  a strongly  fortified  French 
seaport  built  on  a rocky  islet  commum’cat- 
ing  with  the  mainland  by  a causew’ay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Ranee,  Brittany. 

ST.  MARK’S,  VENICE,  originally  the 
ducal  chapel,  now  the  cathedral  of  Venice, 
was  erected  976-1071.  The  interior  is 
decorated  with  wall  pictures  executed  in 
mosaic  on  a background  of  gold.  Over 
the  main  entrance  are  the  four  gilded 
bronze  horses  brought  from  Constantinople 
in  1204,  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
and  restored  to  Venice  in  1815.  Its 
celebrated  campanile  (bell-tower),  323  feet 
high,  collapsed  in  1902. 

ST.  MICHAEL’S,  the  largest  of  the 
Azores,  is  about  40  nfiles  in  length,  with 
a breadth  varying  from  5 to  10  miles. 
The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  produces  the  finest  oranges  in 
the  world.  The  exports  also  include 
lemons  and  other  fruits,  wine,  wheat,  and 
maize. 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  MOUNT,  a conical 
mass  of  granite  rising  to  a height  of  250 
feet,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Mount’s 
Bay,  Cornwall.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  English  Channel  stands  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Brittany. 

ST.  PAUL,  on  the  Mississippi,  2,070 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  capital  of 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.  It  is  an  important 
railway  centre,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
distributing  trade.  In  August,  1904,  the 
city  was  visited  by  a destructive  hurricane ; 
population  exceeds  150,000. 

ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  stands  at 
the  summit  of  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
The  present  building  was  erected  1675- 
1710,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  cathedral  which  had  been 
restored  by  Hugo  Jones,  but  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Eire  of  1666.  The 
cost  was  defrayed  by  levying  a tax  on 
coal.  The  most  conspicuous  featoe  is 
the  immense  dome,  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  vfith  ball  and  cross,  the  latter 
'364  feet  above  the  ground.  Among  its 
“ mighty  dead,”  Nelson  and  Wellington 


are  interred  close  together  under  the 
centre  of  the  dome. 

ST.  PETER’S  at  Rome  is  considered 
the  finest  cathedral  in  the  world.  It 
stands  on  the  legendary  site  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Apostle  and  of  many  of  the 
early  Christians  of  Rome.  The  present 
building,  which  is  the  successor  of  the 
basilica  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 
in  306,  was  begun  in  1450  and  completed 
in  1626.  The  dome,  which  is  44  feet  higher 
than  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  cathedral  is  of 
immense  size,  but  the  details  of  the  interior 
are  so  perfectly  proportioned  that  this  is 
not  at  once  apparent. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  the  capital  of 
Russia,  on  the  Neva,  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great,  in  1703.  The  site  is  low  and 
marshy  and  surrounded  by  dreary  wastes, 
and  the  poor  parts  of  the  city  are  liable 
to  periodic  inundations  of  the  Neva.  Its 
palaces  and  government  buildings  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  principal  manufacturing  centre  of 
Russia,  and  is  the  commercial  capital  and 
chief  port,  taking  more  than  half  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  corn,  flax,  linseed, 
leather,  and  petroleum;  population  exceeds 
1|  millions. 

SAINTSBURY,  GEORGE  EDiVARD, 
6.  1845,  is  one  of  the  leading  literary 
critics  of  the  day.  His  industry  is 
extraordinary,  and  his  work  is  marked 
by  great  knowledge  and  clear  thought. 
He  has  written  extensively  on  French  and 
English  literature,  and  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine.  He  is 
professor  of  English  Literature  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  has  now  com- 
pleted his  magnum  opus,  “A  History  of 
Criticism.” 

ST.  VmCENT,  CAPE,  a lofty,  rocky 
headland  in  the  south-west  of  Portugal. 
Off  this  cape  Admiral  Jervis  defeated 
a Spanish  fleet,  1797.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent. 

ST.  VINCENT,  EARL  OF.  See  Jervis. 

SAKHALIN.  See  Saghalien. 

SALAAM,  from  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  “ peace,”  is  the  form  of 
salutation  used  by  Mohammedans  among 
themselves.  Saying  “ Peace  be  with 
you,”  the  Mohammedan  places  his  hand 
on  the  head  and  inclines  his  body 
forward,  receiving  usually  as  response 
“ With  you  be  peace.” 

SALAbm,  6.  1137,  d.  1193,  by  his 
military  skill  and  daring  made  himself 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  expel  the  Christians  from  Palestine, 
gaining  a great  victory  over  them  on  the 
Plain  of  Tiberias,  in  1187,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  taking  J erusalem.  These  events 
led  to  the  Third  Crusade,  in  which  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  recovered  Acre  and  de- 
feated Saladin  in  two  important  battles. 
In  1192  a truce  was  concluded  between 
the  two  leaders,  which  left  the  Christians 
in  possession  of  the  strip  of  coast  between 
Jaffa  and  Tyre,  while  the  rest  of  Palestine 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Saladin. 

SALAMANCA,  a Spanish  city,  about 
120  miles  north-west  of  Madrid.  Its 
university  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe, 
and  at  one  time  attracted  14,000  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent.  In  the 
neighbourhood  Wellington  gained  a great 
victory  over  the  French,  1812. 

SALAMANDER,  a species  of  animal 
akin  to  the  frog  and  the  newt  and  similar 
in  shape  to  a lizard.  It  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing from  the  ancient  belief  that  it  could 
live  quite  comfortably  in  fire. 

SALAMIS,  a mountainous  island  of 
Greece,  about  10  miles  west  of  Athens. 
In  the  narrow  strait  between  it  and  the 
mainland  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
i n which  the  Greeks,  under  Themistocles, 


defeated  the  Persians  under  King  Xerxes, 
480  B.C.,  and  secured  their  independence. 

SALFORD,  a parliamentary  borough  of 
Lancashire,  now  practically  a suburb  of 
Manchester.  It  manufactures  cotton  and 
iron.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

SALIC  LAW,  the  law  that  excluded 
women  from  the  throne  of  France.  It 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  code 
of  the  Sabian  Franks,  among  whom  women 
were  debarred  from  inheriting  certain  lands 
known  as  Salic  lands.  One  of  its  first 
applications  to  the  crown  was  when  it  was 
brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the  claim 
of  Edward  III.  of  England  to  the  throne 
of  France.  The  law  remained  in  force 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

SALISBURY,  formerly  called  New 
Sarum,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  is  famous 
for  its  cathedral,  begun  in  1220  and 
completed  in  1258  ; population  about 
17,000.  See  Old  Sarum. 

SALISBURY,  MARQUIS  OF  (Third), 
5.  at  Hatfield,  1830,  d.  1903,  a celebrated 
English  statesman  and  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  early  life  he  worked 
hard  as  a journalist,  and  was  a regular 
contributor  to  the  Saturday  and  Quarterly 
Reviews.  In  1868,  through  the  death  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  succeeded  to 
the  marquisate,  and  was  at  once  recognised 
as  one  of  the  greatest  debaters  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  1874  he  was  again 
Secretary  for  India,  this  time  under 
Disraeli,  and  in  1881  he  became  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  this  country  at  the 
Berlin  conference  of  1878.  On  the  death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  1881,  he  became 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  After 
that  date  he  four  times  occupied  the 
position  of  prime  minister,  on  the  two  last 
occasions  forming  a coalition  with  the 
Liberal  Unionists.  He  retired  from  public 
life  in  July,  1902.  His  chief  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  State  was  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  electricity. 

SALISBURY  PLAIN,  an  elevated  plain 
in  Wiltshire,  near  Salisbury,  now  used  as 
a military  camp.  It  is  famous  for  the 
remains  of  the  Druidical  temple  of 
Stonehenge. 

SALLEE,  an  Atlantic  seaport  of  Morocco 
which,  as  the  home  of  pirates,  gave  its 
name  to  the  famous  Sallee  Rovers  immor- 
talized in  “ Robinson  Crusoe.” 

SALLUST  (Caius  Sallustius  Crispus)  a 
Roman  historian,  b.  86  B.C.,  d.  34  B.C. 
He  belonged  to  the  pohtical  party  of 
Oajsar,  whose  fortunes  he  follow-ed.  He 
amassed  great  wealth  and  laid  out  the 
famous  Quirinal  gardens.  As  an  historian 
he  followed  the  brief  and  concise  style  of 
the  Greek  historian  Thucydides.  His 
chief  works  are  “ Catalina  ” and  “ Jugur- 
tha.” 

SALMON  inhabit  both  fresh  and  salt 
water.  In  autumn  the  adult  fish  ascend 
the  river  from  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  The  spawn  is  deposited  during 
the  months  of  Cctober,  November,  and 
December,  in  shallow  grooves  hollowed 
out  in  the  gravel  in  the  river  bed  by 
the  tail  of  the  female  fish.  Rivers  con- 
tinue to  be  the  home  of  the  fish  until 
the  spring  floods,  when  they  return  to  the 
sea.  Cn  both  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing journey  they  remain  for  some  days 
in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  estuaries, 
and  so  gradually  accustom  themselves  th 
the  change  of  habitat.  The  young  fiso 
are  hatched  out  in  April  or  May.  At  first 
they  are  weak  and  timid,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  their  birth-place,  sheltering  under 
stones  and  rocks  in  the  quieter  parts  of 
the  stream.  In  the  parr  stage,  w’hich  is 
attained  in  about  twelve  months,  their 
bodies  are  marked  by  dark  transverse 
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bands.  At  the  age  of  about  two  yeara  they 
become  smoUs,  when  the  dark  bands  are  ex- 
changed for  a covering  of  bright,  silvery 
scales,  and  the  fish  are  able  to  pay  their  first 
visit  to  salt  water.  At  this  stage  they  aver- 
age from  6 to  8 inches  in  length.  A stay  of 
from  two  to  six  months  in  the  sea  adds 
considerably  to  their  weight,  and  they 
return  to  the  river  as  grilse  or  salmon  'peel, 
weighing  from  3 to  10  pounds.  At  this 
stage  the  fish  are  first  capable  of  depositing 
eggs.  The  salmon  is  extremely  jirolific. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
150  millions  of  salmon  ova  are  annually 
deposited  in  the  Tay  alone.  Of  these, 
only  about  one-third  reach  the  parr  stage, 
and  probably  less  than  one  in  fifty  of  these 
becomes  a perfect  fish. 

SALONICA,  the  ancient  Thessalonica, 
is  the  chief  port  of  Macedonia,  and  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  which 
forms  the  north-west  corner  of  the  ^gean 
Sea.  Its  ancient  iniportance  was  due  tp 
its  position  as  a port  upon  the  great  Roman 
road  to  Byzantium  CGonstantinople).  It 
has  many  interesting  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Byzantine  remains,  but  since  the  great 
lire  of  1890  the  business  part  of  the  city 
has  been  modernized.  The  chief  exports 
are  grain,  wool,  skins  and  tobacco. 

SALON,  THE,  galleries  in  Paris  in  which 
an  exhibition  of  pictures  recently  painted 
is  held  annually. 

SALOP,  same  as  Shropshire. 

SALT.  (1)  Conomon  salt  is  a compound 
of  sodium  and  chlorine.  It  is  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  world.  Sea-water 
contains  nearly  3 per  cent,  by  weight, 
and  the  waters  of  certain  salt  lakes  and 
brine  springs  are  even  more  fully  impreg- 
nated. In  the  form  of  rock-salt  it  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  notably  so  in  the 
north-east  of  Austria,  where  the  galleries 
in  the  mines  at  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow, 
exceed  50  miles  in  length.  Its  uses  as  a 
preservative,  as  a condiment,  and  in  cook- 
ing are  well  known.  It  is  extensively 
employed  in  alkali  works  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soda-ash  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
(2)  In  the  science  of  chemistry  the  term 
salt  is  applied  to  any  compound  substance 
formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  a 
metal  or  base. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  the  capital  of  Utah, 
U.S.A.,  and  the  head-quarters  of  Mormon- 
ism.  The  city,  which  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  more  than 
4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  was  founded 
by  Brigham  Young  in  1847,  and  contains 
the  Mormon  temple  and  the  university 
of  Deseret. 

SALT,  SIR  TITUS,  h.  near  Leeds,  1803, 
d.  1870,  a manufacturer  and  philanthropist. 
Near  his  birth-place  he  erected  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  alpaca,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  work-people  founded  the 
model  village  of  Saltairc.  It  is  situated 
oil  the  Aiie,  3 miles  from  llradford. 

SALTPETRE,  or  nitre,  is  nitrate  of 
fioia-.-ium,  a siiii^ance  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  giinjiowder  ('which  see). 

SALT  SEA.  S ee  ])r.ad  Sea. 

SALT,  SPIRITS  OF,  muriatic  or  hydro- 
( hloric  acid. 

SALUTATIONS,  the  various  forms  of 
greeting  made  use  of  at  meeting  or  parting, 
iflie  kiss,  which  is  still  employed  by  royal 
jiersonages  on  ceremonious  occasions,  and 
which  persists  also  in  the  custom  of  kissing 
the  hand  of  a monarch,  was  the  general 
form  of  salutation  in  England  until  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  and  continued  so  in 
country  districts  until  a much  later  period. 
The  Same  custom  existed  among  the 
Jews,  Crfieks,  and  Romans  and  was 
adojd^d  by  the  early  Christians  as  a sign 
of  fellowship.  Handshaking  is  now 
general  in  all  civilised  couatricfi,  Other 


modes  of  greeting  are  seen  in  the  custom 
of  rubbing  noses  in  vogue  in  Lapland  and 
among  the  Maoris,  and  in  the  stroking  the 
face  with  the  hand  or  foot  of  the  pei-son 
met,  as  practised  by  the  Polynesians. 
Bowing  varies  in  degree,  from  the  slight 
inclination  of  the  head  and  body  to  com- 
plete prostration  in  the  dust.  This  last 
method  of  saluting  a superior  is  met  with 
in  China  and  Siam.  From  very  ancient 
times  the  words  made  use  of  in  salutations 
consisted  of  various  expressions  of  blessing, 
e.g.,  “ God  be  gracious  unto  thee”  (Gen. 
xliii.  24).  A similar  form  is  seen  in  the 
English  Good  dye,  “ God  be  w1’  ye,”  and 
in  the  Erench  Adieu,  “ To  God.” 

SALUTE.  There  are  several  modes 
of  saluting  ; firing  guns,  dipping  colours, 
flags  and  topsails,  manning  yards,  pre- 
senting arms,  &c.  A royal  salute  consists 
in  the  discharge  of  a great  gun  twenty-one 
times,  in  the  lowering  by  officers  of  their 
sword-points,  and  in  the  dipping  of  their 
colours. 

SALVADOR,  the  smallest  but  most 
densely  populated  of  the  republics  of 
Central  America,  has  an  area  of  7,200 
square  miles,  and  a population  exceeding 
one  million,  about  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  of  mixed  race,  the  remainder 
being  India, ns.  Agriculture  employs  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  the  country 
produces  coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  rubber,  and 
tobacco.  San  Salvador,  the  capital, 
population  about  60,000,  has  suffered 
frequently  from  earthquakes. 

SALVAGE.  Refer  to  Index. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Christian  Mission  founded  by  William 
Booth,  a Methodist  minister,  in  the  East 
End  of  London  in  1865.  The  society 
adopted  its  present  name  and  semi-military 
organisation  in  1878.  It  aims  at  reaching 
those  who  are  too  degraded  or  indifferent 
to  be  influenced  by  other  religious  bodies. 
Its  ” soldiers  ” are  divided  into  “ corps,” 
commanded  by  officers  who  assume 
military  titles,  captain,  major,  colonel, 
brigadier,  etc.,  the  wliole  being  under  the 
supreme  command  of  “ General  ” Booth, 
assisted  by  his  chief  of  staff  and  commis- 
sioners. In  addition  to  15,000  officem  sup- 
ported from  the  funds  of  the  society,  there 
is  an  army  of  45,000  voluntary  workers, 
each  of  whom  undertakes  a definite  task. 
In  addition  to  its  religious  wmrk,  the 
“ Army  ” seeks  to  aid  the  very  poorest,  and 
for  this  purpose  has  started  in  various  parts 
of  the  w'orld  hundreds  of  shelters,  rescue- 
homes,  and  labour-factories,  and  a farm 
colony  at  Hadleigh-on-Thames,  Essex.  In 
September,  1904,  the  “ General  ” pro- 
pounded a scheme  for  providing  shelters 
for  the  homeless  outcasts  of  London. 
The  Army  possesses  training  homes  for 
officers,  trading  and  publishing  depart- 
ments, and  extensive  printing  works. 
The  total  circulation  of  its  illustrated 
magazines  and  newspapers  exceeds  46 
millions  annually  (see  Booth,  William'). 

SALVATOR  ROSA.  See  Rosa,  Salvator. 

SAMARCAND,  a province  of  Russian 
Turkestan.  With  the  exception  of  an 
extremely  fertile  river  valley  the  land  is 
mostly  desert.  The  capital,  Samarcand, 
is  connected  by  railway  with  the  Caspian. 
It  contains  many  remains  of  beautiful 
architecture,  the  finest  mosque  in  Central 
Asia  and  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane. 

SAMARIA  (1)  The  central  province  of 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  lying 
between  Judea  and  Galilee.  (2)  The 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  situated 
about  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 
Tlie  city  was  built  by  Omri,  about  925  B.C., 
and  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
Ten  ilVibes  until  they  were  carried  into 
captivity  by  Shalmaneser,  720  n.O. 

SAMARITANS,  a mixed  race  of  people 
i scut  by  Bhulmancscr,  King  of  Assyria,  to 


occupy  the  land  vacated  by  the  Israelites 
whom  he  had  transported  to  his  own 
kingdom.  On  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  the  offer  of  the  Samaritans 
to  assist  in  the  re-building  of  the  Temple 
was  rejected,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
hindered  the  work  as  much  as  possible. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  hatred  that  ever 
afterwards  existed  between  the  two 
peoples. 

SAMOA,  or  Navigators’  Islands,  a group 
of  fourteen  volcanic  islands  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs  in  the  South  Pacific.  In 
1899  Britain  relinquished  her  claim  to  these 
islands,  and  consented  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  Germany  took  possession  of  the 
two  largest  and  the  United  States  the 
remaining  ones.  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  buried 
on  the  top  of  a Samoan  mountain  near 
his  home  of  Vailima,  where  he  spent  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life.  The  chief 
exports  are  copra  and  cocoa  beans. 

SAMOS,  an  island  30  miles  in  length,  in 
the  BUgean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  highest  point  is  4,725  feet. 
The  island  gives  its  name  to  the  ancient 
red  Samian  ware  so  well  known  in  the 
Roman  sections  of  our  museums.  The 
inhabitants  are  Greek  in  sentiment  and  are 
governed  by  a Greek  prince,  but  pay 
tribute  to  Turkev. 

SAMPSON,  WILOAM  THOMAS,  h. 

1840,  d.  1902,  an  American  naval  officer, 
who  in  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  commanded  the  fleet  that 
destroyed  the  Spanish  ships  off  Santiago, 
Cuba,  1898. 

SAMSON,  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  “ Judges,”  and  famoue 
for  extraordinary  strength  which  he  used 
against  tlie  Pliilistines.  His  exploits  are 
related  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  chapters 
xiii.-xvi. 

SAMUEL,  the  last  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  was  consecrated  by  his  mother  to 
the  service  of  God  from  his  birth.  He 
assisted  Eli,  and  on  his  death  succeeded 
him  as  “ Judge.”  He  revived  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  established  schools  of  the 
prophets,  and  made  a yearly  circuit  of 
the  country  to  administer  justice.  He 
anointed  Saul  king,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  disobedience  to  God’s  commands  in 
regard  to  Amalek,  anointed  David  as  his 
successor. 

SAN6ALLAT,  a Moabite  who  was 
governor  of  Samaria  under  Artaxerxes. 
He  opposed  every  measure  brought  forward 
by  Nehemiah  for  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  vi.).  He  built  a temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  appointed  Manasseh,  his 
son-in-law  and  brother  of  the  high  priest 
at  Jerusalem,  to  be  its  chief  priest. 

SAN  BENITO.  See  Azito  da  fe. 

SANCROFT,  WILLIAM,  5.  in  Suffolk, 
1616,  d.  1693,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  petitioning  against  the 
“ Declaration  of  Indulgence  ” of  James  II. 
On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was 
deprived  of  his  archbishopric,  and  retked 
into  private  life. 

SANCTUARY,  a privilege  formerly 
attached  to  certain  buildings,  in  virtue  of 
which  criminals  taking  shelter  therein 
were  safe  from  arrest.  From  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  4th  century,  in  many  countries, 
certain  churches  were  set  apart  as  asylums 
for  fugitives  from  justice.  In  England 
these  privileges  were  curtailed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  were  finally  abohshed 
in  that  of  James  I.,  though  sanctuaries 
for  debtors  existed  in  and  near  London 
until  1697. 

SAND,  an  accumulation  of  water-worn 
particles  derived  from  pre-existing  rocks 
or  other  mineral  substances  such  as  shells, 
volcanic  debris,  coral,  etc.  lb  is  most 
commonly  composed  of  quartz  grains. 
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SAND,  GEORGE,  1S04,  cL  1870,  tho 
pseudonjTn  of  Aurore  Dupin,  an  eminent 
Prench  novelist.  Her  early  novels  depict 
the  life  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  writing ; 
those  of  a later  date  are  marked  by 
political,  philosophical,  and  religious 
speculations  ; while  those  of  the  last  period 
are  beautiful  studies  of  country  life, 
“ Indiana,”  “ Oonsuelo,”  and  “ La  Petite 
Padette/’  may  be  mentioned  as  typical  of 
these  various  characteristics. 

SANDAL  WOOD,  the  sweet-smelling 
wood  of  a tree  gi’owing  chiefly  on  the 
Malabar  coast  of  India,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is 
used  as  a perfume,  as  a sedative,  and  is 
manufactured  into  light  articles  of 
furniture.  The  Brahmans  also  make  use 
of  the  products  of  the  tree  in  various 
religious  ceremonies. 

SANDHURST  (1)  A village  in  Berkshire, 
famous  for  its  Royal  Military  Academy,  at 
which  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
British  Cavalry,  Infantry,  and  the  West 
Indian  Regiments  receive  a special  military 
education,  (2)  A flourishing  city,  at  first, 
and  now  again,  known  as  Bendigo,  about 
100  miles  north  of  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a rich  gold-bearing 
district. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  capital  of  the  republic 
of  the  same  name,  is  a fortified  port  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti.  Its 
16th  century  cathedral  contained  the 
remains  of  Columbus  for  nearly  250  years. 
The  town  was  captured  and  pillaged  by 
Drake  in  1586  ; population  20,000. 

SANDOWN  PARK,  a well  known  race- 
com’se  at  Esher,  Surrey,  There  are  five 
important  meetings  held  here  during  the 
flat-racing  season,  and  four  steeplechase 
meetings. 

SANDRINGHAM,  a parish  about  7 
miles  north-east  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk. 
Here  in  1862,  King  Edward,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  purchased  an  estate,  7,000  acres 
in  extent,  and  here  in  1870  he  built 
Sandringham  House,  which  in  a special 
sense  was  His  Majesty’s  home. 

SANDWICH,  one  of  the  ancient  Cinque 
Ports,  Kent,  11  miles  north  of  Dover. 
It  was  once  on  the  coast,  but  the  receding 
of  the  sea  has  left  it  about  two  miles  inland ; 
population  about  3,000. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  See  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

SANDY  HOOK,  a sandy  peninsula  of 
New  Jersey,  about  18  miles  from  New 
York.  At  Sandy  Hook  Bay  take  place 
the  races  for  the  American  Cup. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  largest  town  in 
California,  and  the  greatest  commercial 
city  on  the  West 'coast  of  America.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  two  lines  of  railway 
crossing  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  is  connected  with  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by 
regular  lines  of  steamers.  Its  rapid  rise 
was  due  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
neighbourhood,  1848  ; population  459  in 
1847,  and  380,000  in  1902.  Here,  in  April, 
1906,  a terrible  earthquake  occurred, 
resulting  in  a fire  that  destroyed  a large 
part  of  the  city,  causing  a loss  of  about 
1000  lives  and  property  worth  at  least 
£50,000,000. 

SANGREAL.  See  Grail. 

SANHEDRIM,  the  supreme  judicial 
council  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
It  consisted  of  70  members,  including  the 
chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  high  priest.  Its 
jurisdiction  extended  to  every  Jewish 
settlement. 

SANITATION.  Refer  to  Index. 

SANKEY,  IRA  DAVID,  b.  1840,  an 
American  evangelist  and  writer  of 
hymns  and  tunes.  For  29  years  he 
assisted  Mr.  Moody  in  his  work  as  an  I 


evangelist,  and  by  means  of  his  hymns 
contributed  much  to  their  success. 
Many  millions  of  his  hymns  and  sacred 
songs  have  been  sold ; d.  1908. 

SANKT  MORITZ,  a celebrated  health 
resort  in  Switzerland,  situated  near  the 
river  Inn  in  the  Upper  Engadine. 

SAN  MARINO,  an  independent  republic 
in  the  north-east  of  Italy,  and,  next  to 
Monaco,  the  smallest  state  in  Europe, 
having  an  area  of  only  33  square  miles. 
It  comprises  a town  of  the  same  name, 
and  several  villages  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Apennines. 

SANPO.  See  Brahmaputra. 

SANSCULOTTES,  a name  applied  in 
contempt  by  the  Court  Party  to  the  mob 
during  the  early  days  of  the  lYench  P^evo- 
lution.  Literally  the  term  means  ” with- 
out breeches,”  but  its  application  referred 
to  the  rejection  of  knee  breeches  by  the 
people  and  the  substitution  of  loose 
trousers.  The  retention  of  knee  breeches 
as  a feature  of  court  dress  at  the  present 
day  has  thus  a curious  bearing  upon  this 
question. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN,  an  important  fortress, 
a busy  seaport,  and  a favourite  w'atering- 
place  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  a few 
miles  from  the  French  frontier.  The 
town  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Welling- 
ton in  1813. 

SANSKRIT,  the  language  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Hindu  sacred 
literature  was  written,  though  it  has  not 
been  a spoken  language  during  the 
Christian  era.  It  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  fanuly  of  languages. 

SAN  STEFANO,  TREATY  OP,  the 
preliminary  treaty,  signed  at  the  village 
of  San  Stefano,  a few  miles  west  of  Constan- 
tinople, w'hich  ended  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  1878.  Many  of  its  articles  were 
afterwards  considerably  modified  in  favour 
of  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

SANTA  CLAUS,  a contraction  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myra,  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  4th  century.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  children,  and  is  fabled  to  bring 
presents  to  them  on  Christmas  Eve. 

SANTIAGO  (1)  The  capital  of  Chile, 
stands  on  a fertile  tableland  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  one 
storey  as  a precaution  against  earthquakes; 
population  336,000.  (2)  A seaport  on 

the  south-east  coast  of  Cuba,  carrying  on 
a considerable  trade  with  Europe  and 
America.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  timber,  and  fruits.  The  towm 
was  captured  from  the  Spaniards  by 
American  troops  in  1898. 

SAONE,  a tributary  of  the  Rhone,  rises 
in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  joins  the 
main  stream  at  Lyons,  after  a coui’se  of 
280  miles.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
nearly  200  miles,  and  by  means  of  canals 
it  communicates  with  the  Loire,  Seine, 
and  Rhine. 

SAPPHIRE,  a blue,  transparent  variety 
of  corundum.  The  finest  specimens  of 
the  gem,  which  is  exceedingly  hard,  are 
found  in  the  sands  of  rivers  and  in  alluvial 
deposits  in  Ceylon. 

SAPPHO,  a Greek  l5rric  poetess  who 
flourished  in  the  7th  century,  B.c.  Little 
is  knowm  of  her  life,  and  of  her  works  only 
a few  odes  and  some  fragments  of  hymns 
and  elegies  have  come  down  to  us. 

SARACENS,  the  name  originally  of  an 
Arab  tribe  that  harassed  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  afterwards  applied  to 
all  the  Arabian  tribes  who  embraced 
Mohammedanism,  and  who  extended  their 
conquests  over  S3nria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
North  Africa.  To  the  Crusaders  the  term 
was  synonymous  with  infidels. 

SARAGOSSA,  a town  on  the  Ebro,  in 
Spain.  It  contains  two  cathedrals,  a 
leaning  clock-tower,  and  many  interesting 
relics.  During  the  Peninsular  War  it 


became  famous  for  its  gallant  defence  when 
besieged  by  the  French.  It  was  obliged, 
however,  to  capitulate  after  a prolonged 
siege,  1809. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  in  New  York 
State,  one  of  the  most  popular  watering- 
places  in  the  United  States  on  account  of 
its  mineral  spring.s.  The  scene  of  the 
surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  and  his 
army  of  6,000  men,  in  1777,  lies  about  12 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  town. 

SARAWAK,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Borneo,  proclaimed  a British  protector- 
ate in  1890.  It  was  in  1842  made  over 
to  an  Englishman,  Sir  James  Brooke, 
and  for  nearly  50  years  administered  by 
him  and  by  his  nephew. 

SARCOPH'AGUS.  A species  of  lime- 
stone used  by  the  Greeks  for  coffins,  and 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
sume the  flesh  of  the  dead.  {Sarcophagus 
meaning  “ flesh-eating.”)  Hence  the 
name  came  to  be  applied  to  a stone  chest, 
more  or  less  ornamented,  for  receiving  a 
dead  body. 

SARDINE,  a fish  of  the  herring  family, 
closely  resembling  the  pilchard  in  form, 
but  smaller  in  size.  Immense  stioals 
frequent  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Brittany  coast,  but  the  Breton  fishermen 
have  found,  in  recent  years,  a great  falling 
off  in  the  supply.  Numbers  are  sold  in  the 
fresh  state,  but  by  far  the  larger  quantities 
are  cured  and  preserved  by  being  boiled 
in  oil,  and  then  packed  in  hermetically 
sealed  tins  or  glasses. 

SARDINIA,  next  to  Sicily  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  lies  to 
the  south  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  It 
now  forms  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

SARDOU  VICTORIEN,  b.  1831.  a 
French  dramatist  of  European  reputation. 
Among  his  earlier  plays  are  *‘  La 
Papillone,”  ” Nos  Intimes.”  **  Les  Vieux 
Gargons.”  and  ” Odette.”  written  be- 
tween 1862  and  1881.  He  then  wrote 
a series  of  dramas,  beginning  with 
“ F6dora,”  to  display  the  talents  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  Of  his  later  plays 
the  most  notable  is  “ Madame  Sans- 
Gene.”  Many  of  his  plays  have  been 
adapted  for  the  English  stage  ; among 
them,  “ A Scrap  of  Paper,”  the  English 
rendering  of  his  first  successful  comedy, 
” Les  Pattes  de  Mouche”;  d.  1908. 

SARGASSO  SEA.  See  Atlantic  Ocean. 

SARGENT,  JOHN  SINGER,  R.A.,  por- 
trait painter,  b.  at  Florence,  1856,  of 
American  parentage,  was  educated  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  studied  art  under 
Carolus  Duran.  As  a portrait  painter  he 
has  attracted  great  attention  by  his 
originality  of  style  and  vivid  portraiture. 
Among  his  best  known  portraits  are  those 
of  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr.  Wertheimer.  Elected  E.A.  1897. 

SARTO,  ANDREA  DEL,  b.  at  Florence, 
1488,  d.  1530,  a celebrated  artist  who 
possessed  a wonderful  nnitative  skill. 
Many  of  his  works  in  oil  or  fresco  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  Paris, 
and  Dresden,  and  a celebrated  portrait  of 
himself  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  our 
National  Gallery. 

S ASK ATOH 'EWAN.  A province  carved 
out  of  the  North-West  Territories  of 
Canada  lying  north  of  Manitoba  and  As- 
siniboia,  and  east  of  Alberta,  having  an 
area  exceeding  107,000  square  miles.  Mosc 
of  the  land  is  included  in  the  great  prairie 
wheat  belt.  The  province  is  crossed  from 
west  to  east  by  the  river  Saskatchewan, 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  two 
great  branches  known  as  the  North  and 
South  ForlvS,  each  about  1*90  miles  in 
length;  280  miles  after  the  junction  the 
river  enters  Lake  Winnipeg. 

SATELLITES,  i.e.,  ” attondanfi?,”  are 
the  smaller  bodies  or  moons  that  revolve 
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round  tlio  planets.  The  Earth  lias  one, 
Mars  two,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn  eiyht, 
Uranus  four,  and  Neptune  at  least  one. 

SATIN,  a soft,  closely  woven,  glo.s?y 
silk.  Owing  to  peculiarities  in  weaving, 
the  weft  is  hidden  beneath  the  warj). 
The  latter  presents  an  even  and  smooth 
surface,  which  reflects  light  freely,  and 
thus  gives  the  material  its  characteristic 
lustre.  The  chief  centres  of  its  manu- 
facture are  Lyons,  Genoa,  and  Elorence. 

SATIN-WOOD,  the  timber  obtained  from 
a small  tree  growing  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  from  a larger  species  which  is  a native 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  wood,  which  is 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  vvork, 
is  hard,  close-grained,  of  a light  orange 
colour,  and  capable  of  taking  a high 
polish. 

SATIRE,  a species  of  literary  composi- 
tion that  exposes,  ridicules,  and  censures 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  It  origin- 
ated among  the  Homans.  Horace  and 
Juvenal  excelled  in  the  art.  Dryden, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Byron  may  be  mentioned 
as  English  writers  who  have  employed  it 
in  their  works. 

SATURN.  (1)  In  B,oman  mythology, 
Saturn  was  the  god  of  agriculture.  He  is 
usually  depicted  as  an  old  man,  bent  with 
age,  holding  a sickle  in  his  right  hand. 
(2)  The  sixth  planet  in  order  of  distance 
from  the  sun  and  the  second  fln  size.  It 
rotates  upon  its  axis  in  lOJ-  hours,  and 
revolves  round  the  sun  in  slightly  less  than 
thirty  years.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  Saturn  is  the  series  of  bright  rings 
that  surround  it,  about  10,000  miles 
distant  from  it,  and  almost  in  the  same 
plane  as  its  equator.  It  is  thought  that 
the  rings  represent  a vast  aggregation  of 
small  satellites.  In  addition  the  planet 
has  at  least  eight  moons. 

SATURNALIA,  a festival  in  ancient 
Rome  in  honour  of  Saturn.  All  classes 
gave  themselves  up  to  merriment.  No 
public  business  was  transacted,  the  slaves 
enjoyed  temporary  freedom,  master  and 
servants  changed  places,  and  some 
prisoners  were  released. 

SATYRS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a race  of 
woodland  deities  who  roamed  the  hills  in 
the  time  of  Dionysius  (Bacchus).  They 
are  represented  with  long  ears,  flat  noses, 
a man’s  body,  and  the  legs  and  hoofs  of 
a goat. 

SAUL,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  wars  against  the  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  Moabites,  and  others,  but  his 
disobedience  to  the  divine  command  led 
to  the  anointing  of  David  in  his  stead.  Saul 
made  several  futile  attempts  on  the  life 
of  his  rival.  He  finally  ended  his  own  life 
by  falling  on  his  sword  after  his  forces  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Philistines. 

SAUMUR,  a to^m  on  the  river  Loire, 
which  manufactures  linen,  leather,  enamel, 
and  glass.  It  has  an  important  trade  in 
sparkling  wines.  Until  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  it  was  a stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots. 

SAUNDERSON,  NICHOLAS,  a blind 
mathematician,  b.  1682,  at  Thurlstone, 
Yorks.,  d.  1739.  He  lost  his  sight  in 
infancy,  but  was  well  educated.  He 
lectured  on  Newton  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  appointed  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  He  published  an  “Elements 
of  Algebra  ” (2  vols.)  and  a treatise  on 
“ Pluxions.”  His  knowledge  of  geometry, 
a science  that  would  appear  to  demand 
the  sense  of  sight,  was  deep  and  accurate. 

SAVANNAH.  (1)  The  chief  seaport  of 
the  State  of  G eorgia,  and  the  second  cotton 
port  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
cotton,  the  exports  include  timber,  rice, 
flour,  and  tobacco.  (2)  A general  name 
for  a prairie  in  the  tropical  parts  of  North 
America. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS.  Defer  to  Indcr. 

SAVONARO  LA,  GIROLA  MO,  b.  at 

Ferrara,  1452,  d.  1498,  an  Italian  politi'-.d 
and  religious  reformer.  He  was  educ.itcd 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  became;  a 
Dominican  monk.  In  iiorence  he  hl■all^■l 
the  party  that  was  agitating  for  a more 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  Ik- 
preached  constantly  with  wonderful  fervour 
against  the  immorality  of  the  clergy  and 
the  vices  that  j)revailed  unrebuked  liy  il.e  are  made 
Church.  For  a time  he  was  pracii'-.ally  . cove  la-  ! r 
dictator  of  Florence.  But  he  ineiirred  a Cduing 
the  enmity  of  Pope  Alexander  Vf.,  c:i .’Mu' a i- 

tried  by  a spiritual  court,  and,  nsnler  | ( ii. 


I '.fie  led  !-hre;i  sljould  be  L-oIatcd 
and  dipi,rd  in  an  an-enical  wash. 

SCAGLIOLA,  a composition  made  to 
irnitate  mnrtilc  and  otijcr  oriiuraental 
-ton'  li  is  composed  of  finely  jiowdereJ 
j''  ;.-ter  of  I'ari-.  mixed  into  a paste  with 
alum  and  a ihiii  solution  of  glue.  'J’lie 
veining  (jr  other  eolourif.g  is  usually 
produeej  Py  uir-ans  of  (K  hres.  Columns 
.-.1:1  otii'r  obi'ft.^  for  interior  decorations 


torture  of  the  rack,  confessed  thaf  h< 
falsely  claimed  supernatural  i)OW'  rs.  q in- 
sentence  of  tlie  court,  that  he  shonld  la- 
strangled  and  then  burned,  was  cnrric.i  oid 
in  1498. 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE.  A cn„f  na  . e 
of  Episco])alians  and  J're.sl  > b-ria:  i 
at  tlte  Savoy  Palace,  London,  in  fo-- 

the  purpose  of  revising  the  Jloi-I.  of  ( oni- 
mon  Prayer.  Tlie  two  parties  .-i  j n i 
at  tlie  end  of  four  moutlis  withoni  -"'ilii  g 
any  of  tlie  points  in  di-pnte,  and  P iii  -' 
more  bitterly  hostile  towards  c.i<  h oiI.m  ' 
than  before. 

SAWDUST,  the  small  fragments  i...^ 
duced  in  sawing  timber  is  of  son-'  t o at  , ■ - ' 
cial  value.  Large  quantitii  s of  <i\  . i 

are  prepared  by  treating  it  with  <•  lu  n<  , 
potash.  Sawdust  obtaiued  fnen  i...  la  i 
any  and  rosewood  is  emphncii  in  i' <• 
process  of  dressingfurs, wliiletha'  - ro  iuet  d 
from  cedar  and  other  swect-siuelli:  • ot  : 
is  of  value  in  the  manufacture  oi  | 1 1 [ i;  a 
Bois-durci,  (wood  hardened)  \.i,it’li  i.  i- 
the  appearance  of  polislicd  cben. , ai.-i 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  v. eion- 
ornaments,  is  produced  by  mixing  Da 
sawdust  of  ebony  and  rosewotri  witii  •\- 
blood,  and  compressing  the  mixture. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA,  one  ..i  rou:  | ; 
of  four  Saxon  Duchies,  sovcrciL'u  at  i.  in  ] -j, 
Central  Germany.  Saxc-Altenbur  .'•axe-  j | 
Meiningen,  and  Saxc-Weiinnr  arc  tlic  i m, 
sister  states.  The  sovereign  luuist  bo..-t 
a common  Saxon  origin  and  are  united  I'v 
family  bonds.  Tlie  Prince  Consort  wa.- 
a second  son  of  the  house  of  .-sa'a- 
Coburg,  but  as  his  cider  brotln  r oied 
childless,  the  succession  pas-cd  to  the 
Prince  Consort’s  second  son.  the  I'^ul.i 
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of  a franicwork  of  wood,  and 
iiimd  with  bill:-  till!  receive 
i.f  inui’tar.  upon  wiiieh  the 
1 .id  V.  liile  mo!-'..  .'-plinlcrs 
>-  ' (if  .-nar,  luarMe.  :,’r  iiiMe.  t-ie., 
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■ -.e  •,  I ai  ;'h 
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SCAPE-GOAT. 
SCAPULAR,  part 

n.'  • ' I d 1 . rt  aa  or 

I a .lleli  I .a.l-,  o;a- 
'ia.'i’d'  :e  ■;  IPe  I. 

SCARAE.UUS,  t . 

A O'  ie..t  1 ■ , ia  , 
i-aer.ii  ii  III.  1 ) 'i.i  '-. 
■.Ml'-  M.i'-i.  a-  aeaii- 

. oiae!  :ri.'  ' e-  ' . na 

SCARBOROUGH. 

I'l.iee  la  1 ■ 'h.'i.ire. 
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I '•aeai'i.t.  '1  la-  ! 
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of  Edinburgh.  On  iiis  deatli  the  throne 
was  occupied  by  his  nephew.  Lei>pold. 

Duke  of  Albany.  As  the  Duchy  consists 
of  two  detached  portions  there  are  two 
capitals.  Cobm’g  and  Gotha. 

SAXONS,  a Teutomc  race  who  lived 
along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  on 
the  islands  near  its  mouth,  early  in  the 
2nd  century.  They  were  a warlike  and 
piratical  people.  In  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  they  crossed  to  Britain  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  settled  in  the 
south  of  England,  where  the  names 
Middlesex  (JMiddle  Saxons),  Sussex  (South 
Saxons),  and  Wessex  (West  Saxons), 
still  bear  witness  to  their  influence. 

SAXONY,  THE  KINGDOM  OF,  ranks 
third  among  the  states  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  is  the  most  densely 
populated  ; population  about  4j  millions. 

The  country  is  rich  in  coal,  silver,  and 
other  minerals.  The  manufactures  of 
wool,  cotton,  machinery,  and  paper  are 
very  important,  employing  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  Chief  towns 
— Dresden,  the  capital,  Leipzic,  Chemnitz, 
and  Freiberg. 

SAYCE,  PROFESSOR,  b.  1846,  a cele- 
brated archaeologist,  wdio  has  made  great 
contributions  to  Bibhcal  and  Ancient 
History ; has  spent  much  time  in 
unearthing  relics  of  Antiquity  in  Egypt, 
and  in  deciphering  ancient  monument's. 

SCAB  is  a disease  of  sheep  caused  by  i 
a parasitic  mite  which  burrows  in  the  ^ religion  is  based  on  the  feeling. 


I .-fXU  l.I:!'  S l..\  .lUlUg 
:i:.fl  rdiri:  g to  Lii 
wlan  b ird  prc.-v-i 
; vx-.w'.y  ..'.'i  i.;>  fuilo’.’. xrs, 
1.1  i-ui:-.  :..i(,r.  He 
u;:'.  rivoivc  J a pei;?iou 
aiid  w.i>  allotted  the 
a rci-'.  li'iH'C. 

SCHIEDAM,  I town  in  tiio  province  of 
Soutli  Holland,  on  the  river  Maiu-i,  about, 
4 mile.s  from  Botterdam.  T!,c  staple 
manufacture  is  Hollar.ds  gin,  for  the 
production  of  which  there  are  nearly 
200  distillcriesin  the  tow  n and  it.-:  environs. 

SCHILLER,  FRIEDRICH  VON,  b.  in 
Wurtemberg.  1759.  d.  1805,  a German  poet, 
dramatist,  and  historiau.  “ William 
Tell  ’’  is  considered  the  finest  of  his 
tragedies,  and  his  historical  works  include 
the  “History  of  the  Netherlands”  and 
the  “ Historr  of  the  Thirty  Year?  War.” 

SemSM,  'TEE  GREAT  PAPAL,  a 
separation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
caused  by  a division  in  favour  of  rival 
candidates  for  the  papal  chair.  It  began 
in  1378,  when  Urban  YI.  and  Clement 
VH.  both  claimed  to  be  Pope,  and  ended 
in  1429  with  the  abdication  of  Clement 

vm. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  FRIEDRICH,  b.  at 
Breslau,  1768,  d.  1834,  a distinguished 
German  theologian  and  philologist.  His 
study  of  Plato,  Kant,  and  other  philoso- 
phers led  him  to  reject  the  teaching  of 
the  Moravians,  among  whom  he  had 
been  educated.  He  was  opposed  to 
all  dogmatic  formulas,  contending  that 
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SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,  the  southern  , 
portion  of  the  peninsula  o£  JutlanJ,  now 
forming  a province  of  Prussia,  but  previous 
to  1804  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
The  treatment  of  the  German  inhabitants, 
especially  the  compulsory  use  of  the 
Danish  language  in  the  state  school.s,  led 
Prussia  and  Austria  tocornrnence  hostilities.  I 
and  the  Danish  king  was  compelled  to  I 
renounce  his  rights  to  the  territory.  At 
first  Schleswig  was  administered  by  I 
Prussia,  and  ilolsUnn  by  Austria,  but  aftf^r  I 
her  defeat  at  Sadowa,  in  18CG,  Austria 
relinquished  tlie  whole  to  I^russia. 

SCHNITZER,  EDWARD,  better  known 
as  Ernin  J’dshn  ( whicl*  .-ce). 

SCHOLASTICISM,  the  name  given  to 
the  system  of  thought  and  education 
countenanced  by  the  Church  from  about 
the  0th  to  the  liitli  century.  The  Re- 
naissance was  an  intellectual  revolt 
against  the  narrowness  of  .srdiolasticisrn, 
just  us  the  Reformution  was  a revolt 
against  religious  abuses  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Aces. 

SCHOMBERG,  FRIEDRICH  VON,  h. 
1()10,  was  a distinguished  soldier  who  | 
boxiatno  a marshal  of  France,  but  quitted 
her  service  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  In  KiHS  he  ncconipanicil 
William  of  Orange  to  lingland,  and  in  the  | 
following  year  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  i 
command  of  an  army  to  oppose  the  i 
adlierents  of  .James  II.  irl;  was  Uille<l  1 
at  tlio  buttle  of  the  Eoyne,  J uly  1st,  IGlRt. 

SCHOOLMEN,  men  versed  in  the  nii’clics  ' 
of  the  seliolastic  philosopliy,  such  as 
Duns  Kcotus,  Tliomas  .Vcpiinas  and  : 
llon.'ivcnt.ura . Hvc'.  SchtiUislicistn. 

SCHOONER,  a small,  swift-.sailing  vessel  j 
with  two  or  three  masts  rigged  either  with 
fore-and-aft  sails  only  on  all  the  masts, 
or  with  two  square  sails,  tlie  top  and  top- 
gallant sails,  on  the  foremast,  and  the 
remainder  fore-and-aft  sails.  As  thi.s 
particular  rig  is  favourable  to  a high  rate 
of  Sliced,  it  is  the  one  most  commonly 
employed  for  the  larger  class  of  yachts. 

SCHUBERT,  FRANZ  PETER,  b.  at 
Vienna,  I7'.i7,  d.  1Sl’8,  excelled  ns  a 
musical  comi>oscr  of  ballads  and  songs, 
llis  compositions  also  include  operius,  , 
masses,  symphonies,  cantatas,  and  quar- 
tets. 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT,  b.  In  Saxony, 
1810,  d.  IS.'iti,  a distinguished  (lerm.au 
composer  and  musical  critic,  whom  his 
fellow-countrymen  rank  willi  Reethoven,  : 
and  regard  as  the  founder  of  a new  school  i 
of  musical  composition,  llis  best  known 
work  is  the  cantata,  “ Paradiso  and  the 
Pori.”  ilo  also  composed  several  sym- 
phonies and  songs. 

SCHWEINFURTH,  GEORGE  AUGUST. 

h.  at  Riga,  18.’5G,  a famous  German  traveller 
who  c.xplorcd  a portion  of  the  centre  of 
Africa,  llis  book,  “ The  Heart  of  .\frica,” 
contains  an  account  of  his  journeys  and 
of  the  M id-.\  frican  tribes. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a group  of  several 
islands  and  numerous  clusters  of  Crocks 
lying  about  27  miles  south-west  of  Land’s 
End,  Gornwall.  The  largest  is  St.  Clary’s. 
'I'ho  climate  is  remarkably  miUI,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  chielly  employed  in 
cultivating  early  vegetables  and  growing 
flowers  for  the  Eondon  market. 

SCINDE.  Sen  Sind. 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS,  b.  about  21^5,  d. 
18:t  li.d.,  was  one  of  the  mo.st  illustrious 
Roman  generals,  and  the  great  opiument 
of  Hannibal.  Ho  was  appointed  pro- 
consul  in  Spain,  and  succeedoii  in  expelling 
the  OarHiaginians  from  the  country.  Ho 
received  the  surname  of  Africauus  after 
his  mturn  from  the  successful  canqiaign 
in  Africa,  in  which  ho  totally  defe.Atcd 
Hannibal  at  Zama. 

SCONE,  a village  in  Perthshire,  on  tlie 
river  Tay,  2 miles  from  Perth.  The  luuga 


of  Scotland  were  fcrmc-riy  ''ror.  1 - 

abbey,  while  tcatcd  on  ‘g.e  " fetone  of 
desiinv.”  now  in  Westminsre-r  .4:.  btv. 

SCORPION,  an  animal  of  the  r e cK«9 
as  the  spiders,  but  diflering  fro.n-i  t:  ■ . n 
posseaeing  a long,  begmer.tcd  al  ..n.-  n. 
followed  by  a pf>t-;ib  loi:.' n,  t-.-j  L-i 
joint  of  which  I oar-  a '■haryj  c’aw  at  lis 
end,  in  which  Is  tiiO  du  I o f a j oA'ce.-g;.!!  1. 
With  this  claw  the  ar.lr.n.al  is  abh.-  t<j  i 
painful  and.  ia  l..-  c tfC  of  d< ,,'e  | < r*.  : s, 
dangerojiis  wounds.  chit;!;.-  in- 

habit tropi.  il  CO  inirl'  hi  ling  i.:.  n r 
.stones  and  iu  dark  place:,  a’.d  fi-tging 
on  i.oisect'. 

SCOT  AND  LOT.  f-  i-  r.:  b b.  ; ' -o. 
denoting  lii  l a.'-i.  id  i f : 

poor,  o hur  ii,  w h • nn  i . • •. 

In  many  pl.-e  j ir'..  ■ iry  v.ji*  ■ .’ 

confmed  to  }■  ay.;-,  of  "I  •.  1 l.a-;.  ..  . 

term  .^cot  w.ni  !i  .r- 

in  tlie  pl.r.i-'cs  .■  o,?- 1 "i  . . ii.c 
one’s  ih' 

SCOTCH  FIR.  -Pir.. 

SCOTIST5.  f !!-c,s.rs  cf  Dun,  .<o::us 
(which  M-e*. 

SCOTLAND  forms  the  r p;  err  ;or!i.  n 
of  tliu  i-land  of  Gri-a  1 r.',  on.  .'-1  . h if 
the  surface  ?s  of  r . • ■ 1 n.  . ; », 

haro  niooins,  mi  l l.<  r<  ! i 

cspco'ially  in  tin*  iio-'.  . ml  ci'i” . x 
p.irl  known  as  ti.-  ! i . .i  mis.  V,. 
scenery  is  fane'd  tur  r.  i .>  t ir>  > < t ..*  ». 
and  its  insnt Till  wi  i m i r..:  ..  r 

Tlie  west  coa.!t  is  b.  1 i .\-  i in  j » -g, 

deeply-pcnelr  iting  urn.-.  ..f  tl.i*  •.  k:.o  .n 

iis  1(k-1ls  or  lirths.  an  1 i-  i-,'  1 1 y a 

doublr  eh  i i n i>l  i .1 ■ • r 

i-compar.itivclv  >• ' .m  l ii:.  fi  w 
oponinga  a:i  i il  iti  ! ..  ..-nl..'  i^  1 . . 

numerous  l.ib. -.  1 1.-*  < « . .min.-r  i.i! 

rivers  are  the  ( ly  h*  I t:.<*  1 i r:  ..  1 . 

lower  cour-e  of  th<*  t y -n.ro.;.:  . 

mining  and  ma:  u( » uu • i n. 

which  inaiiv  th..  . c i-  • > n. ; 1 ; . 

the  prodiMion  of  ir  en  me;.  n,  .i;  •. 

silk  I'oo.ls;  a:.d  l it...  , •••■'■  an  i 

Grcenis’k  tie*  rr.cr  p . -i  - i,  . - i . 
ship-bnilding  yards  u;..n  ..r*  • *;  db* 
turning  out  the  iln.  -i  ic  ;s  or  the  iar  ■<  t 
battle  ships.  K imt  ur  a i-  th**  c.c.  ita'.. 
but  the  town  .md  ‘do.  f mai.a- 

factuhng  Centre  i- < .1.4.  '.w . Ih.'i!.,  ; .1 

port.s  arc  Gl.gow,  Abi:  1 i.  It.ih. 
Dundee,  and  Grceiu»  k.  ^c,  ;!;kn.l.  1;.- 

eluding  the  i'-lands,  h.is  .ui  arc.i  of  nearly 
.'10,000  square  mih'S.  Ti.c  Ciu.s.try.  wnica 
i.s  divided  into  thirty-tlirc  couni  cs.  Is 
reprcscntc.l  tn  the  Pnlmh  Par’  aim  nt  by 
sixteen  rcprcicnt.itivo  peers  .uul  -c at;. - 
two  ineml'crs  of  tlio  Hoii.-.o  ot  t emmon-'. 
Tlio  populAtion  is  about  I'  mi.aon.s. 
Rcfi'r  to  ••  Scotl;\nd  ” in  /; ai-  . 

SCOTLAND  YARD,  in  Wbiteball.  w ,.s 
the  hcad-tpiarters  of  Uie  .MetrojH''Uan 
police  previous  to  ISOO.  It  is  .said  to  l ave 
derived  its  name  from  .i  ]>  dace  timt 
formerly  o<'cupicd  the  spot,  and  in  whn  i 
the  .^Scottish  ainbassadi>rs  were  lo  i :»  d. 
New  t^cotland  Yard  is  oti  the  Tlninus 
Embankment,  near  Westminster  Pri  ’ ’e. 

SCOTS,  i brave  aiul  warlike  I’eltie  tril'e 
from  Ireland  who  were  led  to  embrace 
Ohristianity  by  the  preaehing  of  8.uut 
Patriek.  Early  in  the  Gth  eenfurv  they 
took  posse.ssion  of  wind  is  now  the  county 
of  .\rgyle,  and  rapidly  oxtomied  their 
cotKiuests  to  tlie  north.  For  three  cen- 
turies tliere  were  constant  wars  between 
them  and  the  Piets.  In  Sl.'l  Kennetli 
Mao  .\lpin  overtbn'w  the  bast  of  the  Pietisb 
king's,  and  united  the  kingiloms  of  tlio 
I’iets  and  Scots  into  Scotland.  ’ 

SCOTS  GUARDS,  a Pritisli  regiment  of 
foot,  one  of  the  regiments  id  the  Household 
r<i  igade  (See  The  term  is  one  of 

groat,  tiistorii'.'il  inlerost  ns  ilenoting  the 
body  of  Scottish  troops  who  from  1 1 L't  to 
ISbO  .served  the  French  crown.  In 
“ tjuontiu  Durward,"  Scott  gives  a vivid 
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SCKOGGS.  SIR  Y7II.L1A:T.  .’v« 

Phiet-Ji.  I..-C  . : I ■ \ . . I b r>, 

.«nd  ma  le  him  . ; i:  ; -.-  .y  hi'  I'l- 

iustiee  and  eorrum  ..'  . He  w -m  * i ' i d 
in  and  vi  -ig  -^c  1 fimv.  .s  ic’..'e,  1 uL 

ns'civevl  a j'ei'.>,,vi  from  r i..ii.<>  11.  H.s 
de.dh  lock  pl.ue  in  H'>''>. 

SCROLL,  i’. ''  A r.'  l ei  p u er  or  pan'h- 
monl  or  a maiin'.eru';  in  the  foi'ii  of  .a 
roll,  i’.”'  P'.  :i!v:;ii<vtiin'  tlie  term  is 

aiq'lied  to  a common  form  of  ornament 
consisting  of  folded  or  spir.al  ban. is.  e.s  m 
tin*  \olufes  of  tiu*  e.ipitals  of  Oorintiuau 
and  Ionic  columns. 

SCRUB,  a imme  .given  in  .Vustnli.a  to 
e\teimi\e  tiM.  ts  of  laiul  in  the  intericr, 
that  are  covered  with,  a ...jve  es  of  bu>hy 
enealypi bearing  liird  prickly  leavi's, 
.and  commonly  known  as  the  tea-tree. 
Tlie  bushes  grow  to  a height  ot  from  S to 
10  feel,  ami  are  so  densely  inlorwoM-n 
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with  climbing  plants  as  to  be  almost 
impenetrable. 

SCULLING  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
propulsion  of  a boat  by  a single  rower, 
either  by  means  of  a pair  of  short  oars, 
called  sculls,  working  in  rowlocks  in  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  or  by  working  a single 
oar  from  side  to  side  with  a screw  motion 
over  the  centre  of  the  stern,  without 
raising  the  blade  from  the  water.  The 
latter  method  is  usually  practised  on  the 
sea,  the  former  on  smooth  water. 

SCULPTURE  is  that  branch  of  art  whicli 
is  concerned  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
objects  in  solid  substances,  by  carving  or 
chasing  in  wood,  ivory,  or  stone,  modelling 
in  clay,  wax,  or  other  plastic  substance, 
or  casting  or  beating  out  in  various  metals. 
The  object  may  be  represented  either  with 
or  without  an  accompanying  background. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  said  to  be  in  high- 
relief,  alto-rilievo,  or  low-relief,  hasso- 
rilievo,  according  as  the  representation 
itands  out  boldly  from  the  background, 
or  is  only  slightly  removed  from  it.  When 
the  object  stands  alone  without  a back- 
ground, it  is  technically  described  as  “ in 
the  round.”  The  art  has  been  practised 
from  very  early  times.  Specimens  of 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  the  work  of  the  ancient 
Greek  sculptors  excelled  that  of  all  others. 
The  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  the  Dying  Gladia- 
tor are  world-famous.  The  statue  of 
Zeus  in  the  temple  at  Olympia  attracted 
visitors  from  distant  countries  for  more 
than  six  centuries  after  its  execution,  and 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  considered 
one  of  the  “ Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.” 
The  art  of  sculpture  declined  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  was  a 
revival  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
followed  by  a second  decline  in  the  17th, 
The  modern  revival  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  18th  century. 

SCUTAGE,  literally  “ shield-money,” 
a money  payment  instituted  by  Henry  11., 
as  a composition  fee  by  payment  of  which 
a knight  might  forego  the  necessity  of 
performing  his  military  duties.  This 
enabled  the  king  to  levy  mercenary 
troops  abroad  for  a long  term  of  service 
and  left  the  merchants  and  others  of 
knightly  rank  to  pursue  their  vocations 
without  interruption. 

SCU'TARI.  (1)  A town  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
opposite  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is 
considered  a suburb.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  cotton  and  silk.  The  barracks 
on  the  outskirts  were  used  as  hospitals  by 
Florence  Nightingale  during  the  Crimean 
War.  (2)  The  name  of  a province,  lake, 
and  seaport  respectively,  situated  in  the 
north-west  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The 
town  possesses  ship-building  yards,  and 
manufactures  cotton  goods.  The  exports 
include  wool,  wax,  hides,  and  tobacco. 

SCYLLA.  See  Charybdis. 

SCYTHIANS,  an  ancient  nomadic  race 
inhabiting  the  steppes  of  Russia  and 
^‘/estern  Asia.  They  picked  up  some  of 
the  arts  of  civilization  from  the  Greeks, 
and  the  eastern  tribes  established  them- 
selves by  conquest  in  India. 

SEA  covers  three-fourths  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  or  a total  area  of  about  145  million 
square  miles.  This  vast  area  is  divided 
into  five  oceans;  the  Atlantic  about  25 
million  square  miles,  the  Pacific  90  million 
square  miles,  the  Indian  23  million  square 
miles,  the  Arctic,  and  the  Antarctic.  The 
smaller  divisions  of  the  ocean  are  known 
as  seas.  The  average  depth  of  water  is 
about  12,000  feet.  This  is  exceeded  in 
many  places.  The  Challenger  Expedition 
reported  a sounding  slightly  exceeding 
27,000  feet,  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
Caroline  Islands,  in  the  Western  Pacific ; 


American  surveyors  have  recorded  a depth 
of  30,000  feet  off  the  eastern  shores  of 
Japan  ; and  a sounding  exceeding  27,000 
feet  has  been  obtained  north  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies.  One  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  sea-water 
is  the  quantity  of  salts,  chiefly  common 
salt,  held  in  solution,  averaging  about 
3J  per  cent,  by  weight.  The  proportion 
varies  in  different  localities.  It  is  highest 
in  the  tropics,  where  the  evaporation  is 
greatest.  In  those  land-locked  seas  of 
temperate  regions  that  receive  a large  i 
volume  of  river-water,  it  is  much  below  | 
the  average.  The  waters  of  the  P>altic  j 
are  merely  brackish,  containing  less  than  | 
1 per  cent,  of  salt  in  solution.  The  waters 
of  the  ocean  are  in  constant  motion.  The 
inequalities  of  temperature,  y)olar  cold  and  I 
tropical  heat,  assisted  by  the  prevailing  | 
winds,  gives  rise  to  a continuous  flov/  of  ’ 
surface  water  from  the  Equator  towards  | 
the  Poles,  equilibrium  being  restored  by  i 
under-currents  from  the  colder  regions. 
In  this  way  are  produced  the  Equatorial  [ 
Currents  which  are  felt  in  the  three  great  j 
oceans.  The  direction  of  these  is  modified  j 
by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  by  | 
the  contour  of  the  land  bordering  tlie  j 
oceans.  The  attractive  force  exerted  by  . 
the  moon,  and  to  a lesser  degree  by  the  sun,  ! 
gives  rise  to  the  tidal  wave  which  flows 
round  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  varying 
in  height  from  a few  inches  in  large  open 
expanses  like  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  50,  CO, 
or  even  70  feet  in  narrowing  gulfs  like  the 
Bay  of  Pundy.  The  friction  of  currents  of 
air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  gives  rise 
to  ordinary  waves.  The  use  of  trawls, 
dredges,  and  tow-nets  has  shown  that 
animal  life  exists  at  all  deptlis.  Plant  life 
is  more  dependent  on  sunlight,  and  as 
sunlight  can  penetrate  only  to  a certain 
depth,  plant  life  is  found  only  at  or  near 
the  surface. 

SEABURY,  SAMUEL,  b.  in  Connecticut, 
1729,  d.  1796,  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh and  returned  to  America  as  a 
missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  In  1783  he 
was  elected  bishop  by  his  fellow  clergy, 
and  came  to  London  for  consecration. 
The  timidity  of  the  English  bishops,  who 
were  afraid  to  act  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Government,  led  to  a delay  of  more 
than  a year,  and  he  was  finally  consecrated 
in  a house  in  Aberdeen  by  three  Scottish 
bishops.  He  thus  became  the  first  bishop 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and 
through  him  and  the  Scottish  Episcopacy 
the  American  bishops  claim  apostolic 
succession. 

SEAL,  a term  applied  to  the  engraved 
stamp  used  for  making  impressions  on 
the  wax  used  for  closing  letters,  etc.,  or 
placed  at  the  end  of  legal  and  other 
documents  to  ratify  them  ; and  also  to  the 
substance  thus  impressed.  Originally  a 
seal  on  a document  was  a substitute  for 
a signature,  and  showed  the  concurrence 
of  the  owner  of  the  seal  in  the  contents  of 
the  document.  The  employment  of  seals 
is  of  very  ancient  date.  The  British 
Museum  contains  specimens  that  bear  the 
signature  of  Egyptian  monarchs.  Various 
materials  have  been  employed  for  receiving 
the  impress : fine  clay,  bees-wax,  lead,  and 
other  metallic  substances.  In  England 
three  seals  are  officially  used  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign : (1)  The  Signet  is  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Home  Secretary ; (2)  the 
Privy  Seal,  which  is  affixed  to  letters- 
patent,  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal;  and  the  possession  of  the  (3)  Oreat 
Seal  confers  his  powers  upon  the  Lord 
Ohancellor. 

SEAL,  THE,  the  name  commonly  given  to 
a family  of  aquatic,  carnivorous  mammals 
inhabiting  the;sea-coast  in  all  highlatitudes. 
The  animals  "are  hunted  for  the  sake  of 
i the  oil  they  produce  and  for  their  skins. 


The  largest  variety  is  known  as  tlie  $Sea 
Elephant.  A single  adult  male  of  this 
species  has  produced  70  gallons  of  oil. 
The  seal  skin  of  the  furrier  is  obtained 
from  a species  commonly  called  the  Sea 
Bear.  Next  to  the  skin  this  animal  has 
a covering  of  thick,  soft  wool,  of  a reddish 
brown  colour.  In  the  process  of  dressine, 
this  wool  is  left  adhering  to  the  skin,  while 
the  entire  coating  of  long,  greyish  brown 
hairs  is  removed.  The  principal  fisheries 
are  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Behring’s 
Sea.  The  Walrus,  or  Sea  Horse,  furnishes 
the  Eskimos  with  almost  every  article  in 
daily  use  amongst  tliern.  The  Common 
Seal  was  formerly  abundant  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  proved  very  tlc-^tructive  to 
the  fisheries. 

SEALED  ORDERS  are  delivered  to  the 
commanding  ollicer  of  a ship  or  squadron, 
the  destination  and  object  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  secret.  The  covering 
of  the  orders  is  to  be  removed  only  when 
the  ves.sels  have  proceeded  a certain  dL- 
tance,  or  after  they  have  been  a certain 
time  at  sea. 

SEALING-WAX  is  composed  chiefly  of 
resin,  Venetian  turpentine,  shellac,  and 
some  colouring  matter.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  India,  and  was 
formerly  in  great  request  for  the  jmrpose 
of  fastening  letters,  but  the  introduction 
of  adhesive  envelopes  considerably  re- 
duced the  demand. 

SEA-SERPENT.  Many  reports  on  the 
appearance  in  tlie  ocean,  [larticularly  in 
the  tropics,  of  gigantic  an  ini  ds  of  serpentine 
form  have  been  published  liy  eye-witnesses 
of  repute.  Captain  M’Qiihae.  reported 
such  an  encounter  in  1818,  the  animal 
passing  .<=o  close  to  II.M.S.  Daedalus 
that  the  captain  stated  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  distinguish  the  features  of  a man 
at  the  same  dLtance.  The  animal  was 
travelling  vith  its  head  and  neck  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  about 
60  feet  of  the  length  of  its  body  was  visible. 
The  officers  of  H.M.  yacht  Osborne 
reported  a similar  appearance  off  the  Scilly 
Islands,  July  2nd,  1877,  and  numerous  other 
iustances  are  on  record.  The  most  satis- 
factory explanation  of  these  appearances 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  animal  seen  was 
really  a gigantic  cuttle  fish,  a creature 
that,  including  its  tentacles,  attains  a 
length  of  40  feet.  In  other  instances,  the 
appearance  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  a flock  of  sea-birds  skimming  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

SEA-SICKNESS.  See  3Ied.  Dia. 

SEA-SNAKES  are  common  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  particularly  around  the 
coasts  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  animals  rarely  exceed  8 feet  in  length. 
They  are  exceedingly  venomous,  possess 
fangs  resembhng  those  of  the  cobra,  and 
prey  on  fish. 

SEASONS,  THE.  These  are  due  to  the 
inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  At  one  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  the  northern  end  of  the 
axis  is  inclined  towards  the  sun,  and  the 
sun’s  rays  strike  perpendicularly  upon  the 
Tropic  of  Car.cer,  and  therefore  more 
directly  and  with  greater  power  on  all 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
greater  length  of  dayhght  aiding  in  the 
accumulation  of  heat.  This  position  is 
known  as  the  summer  solstice.  Six 
months  later  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
The  South  Pole  is  inclined  to  the  sun,  the 
vertical  rays  fall  on-the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
the  southern  hemisphere  receives  the 
more  direct  rays,  and  enjoys  its  mid- 
summer at  the  winter  solstice  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  When  the  earth  is 
midway  between  these  tw'o  positions  in  its 
orbit,  neither  pole  is  inclined  to  the  sun. 
The  rays  are  perpendicular  to  the  equator, 
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B,nd  therefore  equally  inclined  to  places 
in  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  northern 
and  southern  heinisphere.s.  These  posi- 
tioas  are  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. 

SEA-WEEDS,  a name  piven  in  common 
to  all  plants  whose  natural  habitat  is  in 
sea  water.  Since  tlje  sun’s  rays  are 
unable  to  penetrate  beyond  a certain 
depth,  and  sun-light  is  essential  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  plants,  the 
sea-weeds  are  found  only  to  a depth  of 
from  60  to  100  fathom.s.  They  differ 
considerably  in  form.  Some  are  mere  fila- 
ments, others  are  ribbon-shaped,  others 
consist  of  tubes,  either  branching  or 
unbranching,  while  others  closely  resemble 
the  fronds  of  ferns.  The  prevailing  tints 
are  green,  ©live-brown,  and  red.  On  many 
parte  of  the  coast  sea-weeds  are  extensively 
used  as  manure,  and  are  considered  very 
valuable  for  potato  crops.  (See  AUjee). 

SEBASTIAN,  SAINT,  was  a captain  of 
the  praetorian  guard  at  Rome  in  the  3rd 
century,  who  embraced  Christianity  and 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian. 
He  was  first  pierced  with  arrows,  none  of 
which  however  touched  a mortal  part,  and 
was  afterwards  beaten  to  death  with  clubs. 
In  art  he  is  usually  represented  tied  to 
a tree,  and  pierced  by  a number  of  arrows. 

SEBASTOPOL  or  SEVASTOPOL,  a 
Russian  fortified  port  and  naval  station, 
situated  on  a One  natural  harbour  in  the 
south-west  of  the  Crimea.  During  the 
Crimean  War  the  town  was  destroyed, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  after 
a siege  lasting  from  October,  1854,  to 
September,  1855. 

SECOND-SIGHT,  a superstition  formerly 
prevalent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
but  now  practically  extinct.  It  ascribed 
to  certain  individuals  the  gift  of  being  able 
to  look  into  the  future  and  to  foresee  events 
as  if  they  were  actually  passing  before 
their  eyes.  The  visions  were  sometimes 
involuntary,  at  other  times  were  produced 
after  the  performance  of  certain  prescribed 
rites. 

SECRETARY-BIRD,  a South  African 
bird  of  prey.  It  is  of  a slaty-grey  colour, 
and  averages  about  3 feet  in  length.  It 
receives  ite  name  from  a peculiar  band  of 
feathers  that  projects  from  each  side  of  the 
head,  and  that  presents  the  appearance  of 
a bundle  of  pens  stuck  behind  the  ears. 
Ite  food  consists  principally  of  snakQs, 
lizards,  and  other  reptiles.  The  bird 
attacks  snakes  of  the  largest  kind  ; even 
the  cobra  falls  a certain  prey.  Making 
use  of  ite  wings  and  feet  as  weapons,  it 
raises  ite  victim  and  stuns  it  by  dashing 
it  to  the  ground.  Tliis  habit  of  destroying 
venomous  reptiles  has  jtlaced  the  bird 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  in  Cape 
Colony. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  Refer  to 

l7ld.€X, 

SECRETION.  See  Med.  Bict. 

SECRET-SERVICE  MONEY.  The 

RritLsh  Government,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  States,  finds  it  necessary  to 
expend  money  on  objects  that  policy 
demands  should  not  be  made  public. 
The  minister  is  required  to  give  an  under- 
taking that  it  shall  be  spent  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  Parliament.  The 
amount  voted  under  this  head  in  1903 
was  £05,000. 

SECULARISM,  a system  of  philosophy 
and  ethics  of  modern  origin,  tlie  leading 
tenet  of  which  is  freedom  of  thought. 
It  is  not  opposed  to  any  form  of  religion, 

I as  such,  but  insists  only  on  the  strict 
[ examination  of  all  beliefs  before  accepting 
them,  and  asserts  that  a person’s  actions 
should  be  guided  chiefiy  by  reason, 

SEDAN,  a town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  JVIcusc,  in  I ho  department  of  the 
Prcncli  Ardennes.  It  has  been  long 
Ijamoud  for  ite  woollous.  On  September 


1st,  1870,  a French  army  of  .Sc.ooo  men, 
under  Maernahon,  v.a.s  defeateil  by  the 
Germans,  and,  together  with  the  emperor 
Napoleon  111.,  surrendered  on  the  follow- 
ing day, 

SEDAN  CHAIR  derives  ite  name  from 
the  town  of  Sedan,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invented.  It  consisted  of  a covered 
chair,  capable  of  carrying  one  person,  and 
was  borne  on  poles  by  a couple  of  bearers. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1634. 

SEDDON,  RICHARD  JOHN.  h.  near  .-t. 
Helens,  1845.  d.  1906.  a famous  imperiaiist 
statesman  of  New  Zealand.  In  1.''53  be 
left  England  for  the  goldfields  of  Au.-ir:dia. 
whicli  he  quitted  for  the  gold-minc-s  of 
N'ew  Zealand.  His  lir<t  .stepjiing-.'tone  to 
fame  was  his  eh-rtioii  to  the  Colonial 
Parliament  in  1879.  In  1803  he  bc'T.me  | 
ITeinier  and  hold  otDce  a.s  sucJi  to  toe  cnil  , 
of  his  life.  He  w.is  a soeiidi.-^t  democrat  ' 
and  imperialist.  In  the  P.oer  War  he 
rallied  thousands  to  tlie  help  of  the  moi’.er 
country.  So  predominant  w his  influence  I 
in  New  Zealand  that  lie  was  ])opularly  | 
styled  " King  Dick.”  On  his  death  Kinc  ' 
Edward  spoke  of  the  “ permanent  pl.a  c | 
he  had  secured  for  his  name  among  the  j 
statesmen  who  have  nio.st  zealoasly  .aided  j 
in  fostering  tlie  sentiment  of  kin.-'hip  on  j 
which  tlio  unity  of  the  Empire  depends.”  j 

SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS,  a term  u.<.  d | 
in  geology  to  denote*  formation.''  that  have  j 
heeu  deposited  under  water.  .Str  ttilii  a-  > 
tiori  is  a mark  of  this  type  of  roek.  and 
among  surf.ace  markings  n D not  um-om-  ; 
moil  to  find  rain  mark.s,  ripitles.  spoors, 
tracks  and  burrows,  Ibc  relies  of  a time  j 
wbcii  the  deposit  was  in  a soft  .'t.itc  by  i 
the  margin  of  the  water.  Sand.stom  .s, 
conglomerates,  shales,  days  and  mudaioues  j 
belong  to  the  sedimentarv  clas.s. 

SEDLITZ.  or  SEIDLITZ,  a small  town 
in  Bavaria,  famous  for  ite  mineral  spriiig.s.' 
the  waters  of  which  posse.ss  aperient 
properties.  Ordinary  Scidlitz  powders 
have  a different  composition.  ■ 

SEEDS  are  the  principal  agents  by 
means  of  which  the  various  species  of 
flowering  plants  are  perpetuated.  They 
are  produced  by  the  fertilization  of  tlio  , 
ovule  upon  the  plants.  Each  seed  con- 1 
tains  a young  plant  in  the  form  of  the  j 
embryo  enclosed  within  tlie  seed-coat.  I 
Seeds  are  dispersed  by  water,  wind,  ; 
animals,  ami  meehanical  contrivances,  j 
Some  are  so  minute  that  they  arc  able  to 
remain  suspended  in  the  air  for  quite  a 
long  time.  In  the  case  of  many  larger 
and  heavier  varieties,  the  seed,  or  more 
generally  the  fruit,  develops  a contrivance 
that  assists  in  the  disiiersion.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  winged  fruits  of  tlie  sycamore, 
elm,  and  lime  ; the  plumed  fruit  of  the 
dandelion  and  thistle ; the  seed  of  the 
cotton  grass  embedded  in  a'  mass  of  silky 
hair-s ; and  the  plume-like  appendages 
of  the  clematis  or  old  man's  beard.  In 
other  cases  the  elasticity  of  the  stem  in 
recovering  ite  normal  position  after  being 
bent  aside  by  a pa.ssing  animal  or  a sudden 
gust  of  wind,  brings  about  a scattering  of 
the  seeds.  The  sudden  bursting  of  gorso 
pods  gives  a sufficient  impetus  to  the  seeds 
to  scatter  them  to  some  distance  from  the 
parent  plant.  Other  plants  that  produce 
these  so-called  sling  fruits  are  the  American 
balsam  and  many  species  of  gerauiuni. 
Fleshy  fruits  form  the  food  of  hird.s,  and 
in  this  way  the  seeds  are  dispersed.  In 
numerous  instances  the  fruit  or  seed  is 
furnished  with  barbs  or  hooks,  and  is 
thus  carried  away  by  any  auimal  brushing 
against  the  plant.  Many  of  our  nu^st 
vahiablo  food  products  aro  derived  from 
seeds.  'Thus  the  various  cereals  aro  the 
seeds  of  highly-culiivated  grasses.  Peas, 
beans,  and  nuts  are  eiiuallv  familiar. 

SEELEY,  SIR  ROBERT,' />.  in  l.ondon. 

1834,  d.  1895,  bccaruo  pvolossor  of  History 
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at  Cambridge  i.'i  Dlii.  I . 

ad(jil.'_»nto**j.iiea  j.-.  i.'*!.  - . 
an;  oli.cr  ^ :k-.  . r 

” Ecce  ii'^mo”  a..  ; ” N.-tura.  i.  ..d.  ; . 
t *o  boo£'*  t;  .it  r,.  --C  i a at  ^*-a.  ' f 

hostile  criti'  '-m  ■•.n  -I  of  i:. 

ortb  lox  \iL-'..3  exi  . y • - autb  .-r. 

SEINE,  an  imj  rt  i' t 1 r- : r.  r, 

riv:-  in  the  laolelarid  of  L..-  gr-'.  :.d  r 
pa-iiiiig  Troyt-s.  rari-.  and  F-  ■ , il  - ^ 
into  tne  English  ChaUi.C;.  D- 
the  Yonne,  is  coniiC  t*.-a  v g'n  u..- ; 
a Canal,  and  tnus  a ^ an  r'-.i  av  i-  j . ; 

between  the  Eaglisii  i .an:  . .■  i t 

Mediterranean  ."ca  ; ler..-'..,  4;  .«  ini.t-.;. 

SEINE-NET.  iy./a;  *. 

SELBORNE,  (Roundvi;  i . • r . EARL 


OF, 

Dl-J. 

d.  15 

J.J.  w 

' t'  . ..  . ’ - i . 

• z 

Rugt'V 

. 7 iiicljestor 

and 

’a*ri:.:‘r  v 

Oxford 

. \vh*  !>? 

Li'  caree  r w 

brilliai, 

A j;:,T 

•Tin*’ 

:;a;i.t  :■•-  b- 

inlurn : 

solicit^! 

•-Gci.t 

.A- 

and  I 

,r;J  c 

PFAr  i.c  fr. 

i-  i 

Gladg; 

j!.e  oa 

Ir 

;■  . ! 

1 

in  L"!’. 

a I ird. 

♦ ' [• ; 1 i 

He  w.i 

Jr  » i 1 

lo  \\  ; 

ra  i'.  ■ 

.! 

i:i;A 

1 , ' t 

rui  J 

■i'p  "-r  of  '! 

-e 

1..  1 

iUl'h. 

He 

w.is  ■ reate.i  c.: 

ill 

iii  1 - • . 

SELBORaNE,  WILLIAM  WALDEGRAVE. 
K.G..  ...  iji.  'i.  1^':'.'.  far 

his  aidcg.v.  an.  i.'-ig  as  Ki-i)  t da  nid'.'icn-r 
far  S.  .\tria.r,  a A gusni'tr  Aar 

V.ia'  .aid  i 'r.,;.  i,.:  ^-t  i '.aa.i.  S.  1 1 ( 

SELDEN.  JOHN.  ; -ir  Y a A iag. 

15<l.  J.  Icx  I.  o:ie  of  t!,;.'  gr-'.oc't  f 
Eii'-'iish  s<  ho!  iTs  and  hsuy-  rs.  cic  fs- 
t.ibiis!;cJ  a gOuJ  practice  ;:i  id  • ■ r 

Tvmple.  but  found  h-isure  fi>r  .d;. . i;e 
wrote  on  An',’h>-8.i::oii  and  Fon  .;.".  1 . ■ . 
Trial  by  iJouib.it.  Ui'tory  of  lifnfS,  ; . F.s 
of  Honour,  and  a 1.  in-td  work  on  the 
Syri.in  (Joities.  Ho  joined  tiic  1 .irli.ir  ant 
agi.iiist  .lames  I.,  and  afterwards  i.c.;  ■ I 
to  draw  up  the  Fetition  of  Right,  for  o m a, 
ho  w ;us  imprisoned.  In  t’sc  war  be:  v t . u 
( 'harlcsL  and  t’arliamont  he  act*  .1  tl.ep  . rc 
of  peacemaker.  On  tlie  exci'ution  of  the 
king,  of  which  he  dis.approved.  he  retired 
from  public  life.  II 's  tomb  with  a coni- 
moniorativetablet  Is  in  ti.o  reinpleriuircbi ; 
his  books  be  bequeathed  to  the  l;o ildau 
Lihrarv. 

SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE,  a resolu- 
tion of  the  Long  l’aili;uni  nt.  pa.'vsed  in 
.\l>ril,  D'.-t.'),  the  obitn-t  of  which  was  to 
remove  from  their  command  certain  officers 
who  were  supposed  to  be  Lalf-heartoii  m 
the  cause.  It  provided  that  no  menb  r 
of  parliament  ^ould  hold  cither  civil  or 
military  office.  Exception  was  made  in 
the  case  of  Cromwell  and  a few  others. 

SELTZER-WATER  te  obtained  from 
mineral  sprimrs  near  the  village  of  Nieder- 
selters.  in  Iles.se-Nassau.  The  waters,  the 
principal  constituents  of  which  are 
carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
common  salt,  are  said  to  have  a beneficial 
action  on  the  kidnej’s  and  liver.  From  3.^ 
to  4 million  bottlo.s  are  exiiortcd  annually. 

SELWYN.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS,  5. 
1809,  (f.  1878,  was  the  first  bishop  of  New’ 
Zealand.  Ho  acquired  a remarkable 
iiiffuenee  over  the  Maoris,  and  by  his  zeal 
and  energy  commanded  the  universal 
esteem  of  the  English  colonists.  His 
Episcopate  in  New  Zealand  lasted  twenty- 
six  years.  On  bis  return  to  England,  in 
1867,  he  became  bishop  of  Lichtiold. 
Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  founded  in 
1889,  Wins  Iniiit  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

SEMAPHORE,  an  apparatus  for  oon- 
veving  signals  by  moans  of  two  .'’rms 
working  on  pivot's  fixed  at  the  top  of  a 
ma.st.  By  the  combination  of  the.'jo  two 
arms  it  is  po-'isible  to  convey  foriy-eight 
distinct  signals.  Thus,  having  proviously 
dotcrininod  the  partieniar  combinathm 
that  shall  represent  each  letter  of  tiaa 
ulphubct  and  cuolj  digit,  it  is  poss.blo  to 
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telegraph  any  message  from  one  station  to 
another.  A system  of  semaphores  was 
employed  by  the  French  in  1S03,  and  later 
a similar  method  of  signalling  between 
London  and  Deal,  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth. was  adopted  by  the  British 
Admiralty.  The  semaphore  is  still  em- 
ployed in’ ships,  especially  in  calm  weather, 
when  signalhng  by  flags  is  Likely  to  be 
ineSectiTe. 

SEillRASnS  and  NINUS,  her  husband, 
were  the  mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire.  The  town  of  Emus  or  Eineveh 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  them 
about  21S2  B.C. 

SELIITES,  or  SHEMITSS,  a term  used 
to  include  the  group  of  peoples  comprising 
the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Arabs, 
J ews,  Abyssinians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cartha- 
einians.  These  are  reputed  to  be  all 
descended  from  Shem.  Tl  ey  have  much 
in  common,  in  the  structure  of  their 
language,  their  habits  of  thought,  social 
organisation,  religions,  etc. 

SEMOLINA  is  the  name  given  to  a 
coarse  kind  of  flour  prepared  from  the 
harder  varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  those  of 
Naples  and  the  south  of  Spain.  In  the 
process  of  milling,  these  larger  grains  are 
retained  in  the  bolting-machine,  while  the 
finer  flour  passes  through  its  meshes. 
Semolina  is  a valuable  food  product, 
possessing  highly  nourishing  properties. 
A cheap  imitation  of  semolina  is  manu- 
factured from  millet  and  maize. 

SEHPACH,  a small  Swiss  town,  situated 
on  Lake  Sempach,  a few  miles  north-west 
of  Lucerne.  It  was  the  scene  of  a battle 
in  wliich  the  Swiss  routed  a much  larger 
force  of  Austrians,  July,  1386.  (See 
^V  inlceJried.) 

SENATE,  i.e.,  “ a council  of  elders,”  was 
the  name  bestowed  by  the  Romans  on 
their  supreme  legislative  and  administra- 
tive assembly.  Its  constitution  and 
powers  varied  in  diSerent  ages.  At  first 
it  consisted  of  100  members,  afterwards 
increased  to  300.  Itspowers,  which  reached 
their  zenith  during  the  republic,  declined 
under  the  emperors.  In  modern  times 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  upper  house  of 
tne  national  legislature  in  many  countries  ; 
e.g.,  in  France  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  governing  body  of  a 
university  is  also  called  a senate. 

SENEC^  about  5 B.C.,  d.  65  A.D.,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  who  was  appointed 
tutor  to  young  Domitius,  afterwards  the 
Lni],oror  Eero.  On  Eero’s  accession, 
Senega  did  much  for  a time  to  restrain 
the  vi'  io  i.=  propeusities  of  his  former 
p ipii,  i/at  Lis  presence  becoming  irksome 
to  rh';  yoa.'.g  emperor,  he  lost  his  influence 
an  J re’irr  ; from  court.  He  was  after- 
wari-:  i-r.ectcd  of  sharing  in  a plot  to 
de’.nroi.e  t.'ic  emjjeror,  and  ordered  to  take 
his  ov..n  life.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
i.:j.meroii-  v. ritir/_'-;,  which  are  chiefly  on 
I;. r,  1 pi. i io - ooi, subject:s. 

SENLAC,  a hill  ;)bout  C miles  north-west 
of  if:i -.t;' ti.e  -^•e.oe  of  tliC  victory  of 
V.'ihiem  t.'.e  Co.’j'picror  ov'-r  llerold,  1066, 
a..')  t;.e  Ki.'iall  tov.  n of  Battle. 

SENNACHERIB,  King  of  A.s:-^yria, 
7o/-0“,  1 i;.o.  lie  crcaiiv  e./tciided  his 
dorci'.io’.-.  er.d  in  O'-d  j oi  i::ed  and,  for  a 
^ T \ l/d  vion.  He  r/iadc  Niru;veli 
t .f;  of  i.i-  l'i;,"doin,  and  re-:tored 

i*.  a no  I'io.n  <A  nrc-at  cnn  i .n' nif-e.  J j j ■, 
.'■-.•e  of  f;jii<:  i on  iwt  of  a 

! ( • ' V, ;i  ravJi/e  J i,:-  army.  \\  Idle 
■.  j,-r:  ■’  i.n  a tejr;i)!e,  he  was  murdered 
i y ■ ■■.',  o!  . -.01  -. 

SEOUL,  on  t.n'-  rirer  Han,  is  the  capital 
r,:'  iinr'  n.  ; ' h-'A  r-eat  of  Hie  for'droi 

t'.  of  o < i"n  jr.*rv.  'i  ne  to'.vri,  v.incii 
r-,-.-.  ‘ • , of  nif'i.')  !iOiJ'.''-;-i,  i <';on  fifi-;  <:<] 

i j.ort  of  filiern  lino, 

• • : , • on . n-f-n  ’ . '•  cd  W'i  i ' ' fm 

tl.-:  ii  -I  . ; . ; . '.  on  abo  it 


SEPIA,  a genus  of  cuttle-fish  common 
on  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  occasion- 
ally met  with  on  the  south  coast  of 
England.  The  animal  secretes  in  a 
specially  developed  sac  a brown  inky 
material  w'hich  it  pours  out  in  large 
quantities  when  pursued,  and  thus  covers 
its  flight.  From  this  “ ink  ” a fine  brown 
pigment  is  prepared.  Fossil  cuttle-fish 
have  been  found  so  well  preserved  that 
the  sepia  in  their  ink-bag  was  used  in 
drawing  them. 

SEPOY,  a native  soldier  in  the  British 
Indian  army.  The  Sepoys  are  trained 
and  disciplined  after  the  manner  of  the 
British  army,  and  are  commanded  by 
British  officers. 

SEPOY  MUTINY.  See  Indian  Mutiny. 

SEPTENNIAL  ACT,  an  Act  passed  in 
1716  for  extending  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment to  seven  years.  The  Act  was 
prompted  by  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of 
1715,  the  fear  of  an  invasion,  and  the  high 
degree  of  exasperation  existing  in  the 
political  parties  in  the  country. 

SEPTUAGINT,  the  oldest  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  is 
also  knowm  as  the  Version  of  the  Seventy, 
because  the  work  w^as  reputed  to  have  been 
performed  by  seventy  or  seventy-two 
translators,  and  in  seventy-two  days. 
More  probably  the  translation  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  synagogue  at  Alexandria, 
for  which  reason  it  is  called  the  “ Alex- 
andrine Version.”  More  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
appearing  in  the  New  are  taken  from  the 
Septuagint. 

SERAGLIO,  the  palace  of  the  Sultan 
in  Constantinople,  is  not  now  his  usual 
residence,  but  is  occupied  only  on  state 
occasions.  Its  walls  enclose  several 
mosques,  extensive  gardens,  and  buildings 
capable  of  accommodating  20,000  persons, 
the  whole  presenting  a fine  appearance 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  as  it  occupies 
a splendid  site  on  a tongue  of  land  between 
the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  principal  entrance  is  called  the  Sublime 
Porte.  The  term  seraglio  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  w'omen’s  quarters  in  the 
palace  of  an  eastern  monarch. 

SERF,  one  of  a class  of  slaves  who,  under 
the  feudal  system,  were  attached  to  the 
land  they  tilled  and  transferred  with  it, 
though  they  might  not  be  sold  away  from 
it.  The  serf  was  able  to  acquire  his 
freedom  by  purchase,  by  rnilitary  service, 
or  by  residence  in  a borough  during  a year 
and  a day.  The  extinction  of  serfdom  in 
England  and  Scotland  was  a gradual 
process,  but,  except  that  mining  serfs 
existed  in  Scotland  as  late  as  the  18th 
century,  it  had  been  completed  before 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  In  parts 
of  Germany  and  in  Italy  the  system  had 
been  abolished  earlier,  but  in  France  it 
did  not  entirely  disappear  until  the 
Ptevolution.  The  Russian  serfs  received 
their  freedom  by  the  ukase  of  Alexander 
II.,  published  March  17th,  1861. 

SERGEANTS,  non-cornmissioned  officers 
in  the  army  ranking  next  in  order  above 
corporals.  Each  company  of  infantry  has 
three  sergeants  and  one  colour-sergeant ; 
and  each  troop  of  cavalry  has  three 
.sergeants  and  one  troof)  sergeant-major. 
'J’he  terms  used  in  tlje  Household  Cavalry 
an;  corporals  of  liorse  and  troop  corporal- 
major.  J'lach  battery  of  horse  artillery 
has  :six  sergeants  and  a battery  sergeant- 
major.  A regimental  sergeant-major  is 
a ’.vjrrant  officer  with  general  supervising 
d'it.ies  but  no  particular  command.  In 
f/eiiera],  a.  sergeant  is  responsible  for  his 
iiie-i  j'l  l)arr:i'-k-. 

SERGE  ANT- AT- ARMS.  Refer  to  Index. 

SEj'lHE,  grand  duke,  son  of 

h- .Mi'ler  IJ.  of  Jliis;-ia,  a deferrnined 
1 opf.o'ieot  of  political  reform,  regarded 


as  tlie  head  of  the  bureaucratic  party, 
and  assassinated  by  the  revolutionists, 
1905. 

SERINGAPATAM,  the  former  capital  of 
the  province  of  Mysore  in  southern  India, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  river  Cauvery. 
The  fortress  was  three  times  besieged  by 
the  British,  in  1791,  1792,  and  1799.  On 
the  last  occasion  it  was  carried  by  assault, 
Tippoo  Sahib,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore, 
falling  during  the  attack. 

SERPENTS,  or  SNAKES,  form  an  order 
of  reptiles  known  as  Ophidia.  See  Snakes. 

SERUM.  See  Med.  Diet. 

SEE VI  A,  a mountainous  country  occupy- 
ing a commanding  position  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Its  area  exceeds  18,600  square 
miles,  and  the  population,  mostly  of 
Slavonic  origin,  is  about  2|  millions. 
There  are  large  forests  of  oak,  the  acorns 
from  which  serve  as  the  food  for 
immense  herds  of  swine,  which,  together 
with  fruits  and  agricultural  produce,  form 
the  principal  exports.  Belgrade,  the 
capita],  was  the  scene  of  the  assassination  in 
1903  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga 
by  officers  of  the  6th  Infantry  Regiment. 

SETON.  See  Med.  Diet. 

SETTLEMENT,  ACT  OF,  passed  in  1701, 
limited  the  succession  to  the  English 
throne  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
granddaughter  of  James  I.,  and  her  heirs, 
being  Protestants.  The  Act  also  provided 
further  security  for  the  rights  and  hberties 
of  the  subject. 

SEVEN  BISHOPS,  THE,  were  Sancroft 
of  Canterbury,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  S.  Asaph,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol.  These  petitioned 
James  II.  against  his  injunction  that  a 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  (favouring 
Roman  Catholics)  should  be  read  in  all 
churches.  They  were  accused  of  seditious 
libel  and  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
nation. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OP  CHRISTEN- 
DOM, THE.  These  were  Saint  George 
of  England,  Saint  Andrew  of  Scotland, 
Saint  Patrick  of  Ireland,  Saint  David  of 
Wales,  Saint  Denis  of  Prance,  Saint  James 
of  Spain,  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Italy. 

SEVEN  DOLOURS  OF  THE  B.V.M. 
They  are  (1)  Simeon’s  prophecy;  (2)  The 
flight  into  Egypt ; (3)  The  loss  of  Jesus 
in  Jerusalem ; (4)  Jesus  bearing  the 
Cross  ; (5)  Jesus  on  the  Cross  ; (6)  His 
descent  from  the  Cross ; (7)  His  en- 
tombment. 

SEVEN  SAGES.  The  name  is  com- 
monly applied  to  seven  philosophers  of 
Ancient  Greece  who  flourished  about 
500  years  B.C.,  and  were  believed  to  be  the 
authors  of  short  maxims  in  which  they 
embodied  the  main  principles  of  their 
teaching.  They  were  Bias  of  Priene, 
whose  maxim  was  ” Most  men  are  evil  ” ; 
Chilo  of  Sparta,  “ Consider  the  end  ” ; 
Cleobulus  of  Lindos,  “ Seek  the  golden 
mean  ” ; Pittacos  of  Mitylene,  “ Seize 
time  by  the  forelock  ” ; Periander  of 
Corinth,  ” Nothing  is  impossible  to 
industry  ” ; Solon  of  Athens,  “ Know 
thyself  ” ; and  Thales  of  Miletus,  " He 
who  hateth  suretyship  is  sure.” 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS,  THE.  These  were 
seven  Christian  youths  who,  according  to 
a legend  recorded  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
took  refuge  in  a cave  near  Ephesus  from 
the  persecutions  of  Decius.  The  entrance 
was  closed  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
They  fell  into  a deep  sleep,  from  which  they 
were  awakened  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries.  One  of  their  number  proceeded 
into  the  city  to  obtain  food,  and  was  sur- 
I)rised  to  find  the  emblems  of  Christianity 
everywlicre.  He  was  taken  before  a judge 
and  was  afterwards  accoirqianied  to  the 
cave  by  the  citqmror,  tlie  bisliop,  and  the 
magistrates,  who  found  tlie  sleepers  still 
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in  the 'bloom  of  youth.  They  repeated 
then-  story,  blessed  the  multitude,  and 
immediately  expired.  A similar  legend 
is  found  in  the  Koran. 

SEVEN  WEEKS  WAR,  the  short  but 
decisive  struggle  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  that  arose  in  the  spring  of  18G6 
out  of  tile  partition  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  The  Prussians  were  everywhere 
victorious,  and  the  war  practically  ended 
with  the  crushing  defeat  of  tlie  Austrians 
at  Sadowa,  3rd  July.  As  a result,  Prussia 
became  the  head  of  the  German  con- 
federation, from  which  Austria  was  ex- 
cluded. 

SEVEN  WONDERS  OP  THE  WORLD, 

THE.  They  were  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  the 
stgjtue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  executed  by 
Phidias,  the  Mausoleum  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband 
]\Iausolus,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

SEVEN  YEARS  WAR,  the  name  given 
to  the  contest  betw'een  Prussia  and  Austria 
for  the  possession  of  Silesia.  The  greater 
part  of  Europe  w'as  involved  in  the  struggle 
as  the  allies  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
war  broke  out  in  August,  1756,  and  was 
concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Huljertsburg, 
1763.  Prussia  retained  possession  of 
Silesia  and  greatly  increased  her  influence 
in  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  war  England 
found  herself  the  leading  pow'er  in  North 
America,  and  had  also  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  Indian  Empire. 

SEVERN,  THE,  a river  that  rises  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  Plinlimmon,  and, 
after  a course  of  210  miles  enters  the 
Bristol  Channel  by  a wide  estuary.  It  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Welshpool.  The  tide 
in  the  estuary  rises  higher  than  in  any 
other  European  inlet,  and  the  “ bore,” 
which  at  times  ascends  the  river  with  a 
height  of  9 feet,  is  felt  for  a considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth.  A canal, 
navigable  by  vessels  of  350  tons,  connects 
Gloucester  with  the  estuary,  and  other 
canals  connect  the  Severn  with  the 
Thames,  Trent,  and  IMersey. 

SEVIGNE,  MADAME,  b.  1626,  d.  1696, 
the  most  d elightful  of  French  letter- writers. 
Her  1,600  letters,  most  of  w hich  were  to  her 
daughter  Madame  de  Grignan,  are  witty, 
sensible,  afiectionate  and  delightful  in  their 
quaintness  of  detail.  They  form  a revela- 
tion of  the  inner  history  of  her  times.  Her 
attachment  to  her  family  and  friends,  her 
tolerance,  her  blameless  life,  her  personal 
beauty  and  charm  of  disposition  have  won 
for  her  a secure  place  in  the  affections  of 
ail  who  adnure  what  is  best  in  womanhood. 

SEVILLE,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province-  of  Andalusia,  stands  on  the  river 
Guadalquivir.  The  city  contains  many 
beautiful  Moorish  buildings,  the  finest  of 
which  is  the  Alcazar,  or  Moorish  royal 
palace.  The  cathedral,  which  dates  from 
the  15th  century,  is  the  largest  in  Spain, 
and  contains  paintings  by  Murillo  and 
other  masters.  Seville  is  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  sport  of  bull-fighting,  the  circus 
being  capable  of  accommodating  11,000 
spectators. 

SEVRES,  a small  town  lOJ  miles  south- 
west of  Paris,  famous  for  its  manufacture 
of  porcelain  ware.  The  ind-ustry  has  been 
carried  on  under  Royal  or  State  control 
since  1756. 

SEWAGE.  See  2fed.  Diet. 

SEWING-MACHINES.  Simple  machines 
for  embroidery,  quilting  and  leather-work, 
were  devised  in  England  during  the  18th 
century.  The  modem  sewing-machine, 
however,  is  of  American  origin,  and  unites 
two  principal  mveutions.  the  Rowe  needle, 
and  the  IT ilson  four-motioned  feed.  The 
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former  is  the  well-known  needle  with  the 
eye  near  the  point,  the  latter  is  the  de-vice 
for  gripping,  urging  forward,  and  passing 
on  the  material  operated  upon.  Howe 
patented  his  machine  in  1846,  and  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  lock-stitch 
machines.  In  1852  Singer  patented  his 
machine  and  this  has  been  so  improved 
from  time  to  time  as  to  become  one  of  the 
best  in  the  market.  Litigation  between 
various  inventors  terminated  in  1854  in  the 
agreement  by  all  to  adopt  the  Howe  and 
Wilson  patents  paying  royalties  to  the 
inventors  so  long  as  the  patents  held. 
There  seems  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
uses  to  w’hich  sewing-machines  are  put. 
Leather  working,  boot  making,  carpet 
sewing,  button  sewing,  button  holing, 
glove  stitching,  faneywork  of  all  kinds  ; 
indeed  from  the  flimsiest  gauze  to  the 
heaviest  belting  and  harness  all  materials 
have  their  appropriate  machines. 

SEYCHELLES.  Refer  to  Index. 
SHAFTESBURY,  EARL  OF.  See 
Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley. 

SHAGREEN,  (1)  A kind  of  leather 
possessing  a peculiar  grain  and  used  for 
covering  cases,  etc.  It  is  manufactured 
at  Astrakhan  and  in  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
skins  of  wild  asses,  horses,  and  camels. 
After  the  removal  of  the  hair,  while  the 
skin  is  still  soft,  it  is  stretched  on  a frame- 
work and  covered  with  a number  of  small 
seeds  which  are  trodden  into  it,  permitted 
to  dry,  and  then  beaten  out.  The  leather 
is  easily  stained  in  various  colours.  (2) 
The  skin  of  the  shark. 

SHAKERS,  a popular  name  applied  to 
a sect,  founded  alDout  1750,  by  James 
Wardlaw  and  Jane,  his  wife,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  United  Society  of  Believers 
in  Christ’s  Second  Appearing.”  Ann  Lee, 
a follower  of  the  Wardlaw'S,  w'ent  to 
America  to  escape  persecution,  and 
founded  a communistic  settlement  there. 
There  are  now  some  fifteen  settlements  in 
the  States  possessing  common  property  to 
the  amount  of  ten  millions.  In  manner  of 
life  they  resemble  strict  Quakers,  they  pay 
much  attention  to  education,  and  make  no 
attempt  to  win  converts. 

SHAKESPEARE,  b.  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  1564,d.  1616,wasperiiaps  thegreatest 
poet  and  dramatist  of  all  countries  and  all 
ages.  His  mastery  of  language  is  shown 
in  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary  employed 
in  his  works — a vocabulary  containing 
21,000  words  as  compared  with  the  7,000 
of  Milton  or  the  5,000  of  such  a writer  as 
Thackeray  ; and  in  the  number  of  plirases 
invented  by  him  that  now  enter  so  largely 
into  the  daily  speech  of  the  country. 
Hamlet  alone  supplies  more  than  thirty 
such  phrases,  including  such  well  used 
examples  as — “ Though  last,  not  least.” 

“ As  true  as  steel.”  “ Every  inch  a king.” 
and  “ A divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.” 
To  his  mastery  of  language  must  be  added 
his  intimate  knowledge  and  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases, 
and  the  number  of  good  acting  plays  that 
fell  from  his  pen.  His  works  include  a 
number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems,  besides 
his  plays,  which  consist  of  comedies, 
tragedies,  and  historical  plays.  Shake- 
speare received  his  education  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Ifis  native  town. 
Early  in  life  he  proceeded  to  London  and 
became  attached  to  the  Globe  Theatre 
as  an  actor,  and  as  an  adapter  and  a writer 
of  plays.  The  proceeds  of  his  work, 
combined  with  the  successful  investment 
of  his  savings,  enabled  him  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight  to  a house  he  had  built 
for  himself  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  a few 
years  previouslv. 

SHALE,  rock  that  has  been  produced 
by  the  compression  of  layers  of  mud.  It 
possesses  a m.ore  or  less  laminated  struc- 
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ture  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
clay  or  marl.  It  is  usually  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  coal,  and,  in  the  case  of 
large  deposits,  petroleum  is  obtained 
from  it. 

SHALMANESER  became  king  of  Assyria 
about  730  B.C.  He  twice  invaded  the 
territories  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and 
on  the  second  occasion  besieged  the 
capital,  Samaria.  During  the  siege,  which 
lasted  three  years,  he  died.  Sargon,  his 
son  and  successor,  took  the  city  and 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

SHAMO,  DESERT  OF,  same  as  Gobi. 

SHAMROCK,  a three-leaved  plant 
indigenous  to  Ireland  and  held  in  honour 
as  the  national  emblem  of  that  country. 
The  true  shamrock,  probably  wood  sorrel, 
is  not  accurately  ascertainable,  and  the 
lesser  yellow  trefoil,  of  the  clover  kindi-ed, 
is  commonly  sold  in  Ireland  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day. 

SHAMYL,  a Mohammedan  Mullah  who 
led  the  Caucasian  revolts  against  the 
Russians  from  1830  to  1859,  baffling  his 
opponents  again  and  again,  surprising 
them  by  ambuscades,  and  keeping  his 
followers  in  a state  of  fanatical  enthusiasm. 
On  his  capture  he  was  pensioned  hand- 
somely by  the  Russians,  and  died  at 
Medina.  1871. 

SHANGHAI,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  China.  The  central  and 
walled  part  of  the  city  consists  of  narrow 
and  dirty  streets ; but  a number  of  well- 
built  suburbs  have  grown  up  outside  the 
walls,  those  in  the  north  forming  the 
residential  quarters  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, which  numbers  upwards  of  7,000, 
largely  composed  of  English  and  French. 
The  principal  exports  are  tea,  silk,  cotton, 
and  rice  ; population  exceeds  600,000. 

SHANNON,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland, 
rises  in  County  Cavan,  and  flows  through 
Loughs  Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg  to  Limerick, 
wlience  it  opens  out  into  a magnificent 
estuary.  The  river  is  254  miles  in  length, 
and  navigable  for  213  miles. 

SHANS,  a people  of  Chinese  origin, 
living  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Burma, 
Siam,  and  the  Chinese  territory  adjacent. 
The  Shan  states  of  Burma  were  annexed 
after  the  third  Burmese  War  in  1885.  and 
a branch  railway  now  runs  up  the  Salwin 
valley  into  the  Shan  country. 

SHARK,  the  name  given  to  a large 
family  of  fishes  inhabiting  almost  every 
part  of  the  ocean,  but  most  abundant  in 
the  tropics.  They  vary  in  size  from  the 
dog-fish  to  specimens  found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  off  the  shores  of  Cape  Colony, 
that  attain  a length  exceeding  60  feet. 
The  pointed  snout  overhangs  the  moutn, 
which  is  usually  furnished  with  rows  of 
large,  sharp-cutting  teeth.  The  skin  is 
tough  and  covered  with  small  calcified 
spines.  The  skeleton  is  composed  wholly 
of  gristle.  The  Blue  Shark  is  fairly  common 
off  thecoastof  Ireland,and  in  summer  visits 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  it  preys  on  the 
shoals  of  pilchards  and  herrings.  The 
White  Shark,  which  abounds  in  warm  seas, 
is  a most  formidable  creature.  It  attains 
a length  of  fi’om  20  to  35  feet,  and  its 
powerful  jaws  are  capable  of  biting  a man 
in  two.  The  Basking  Shark  is  a harmless 
species.  It  receives  its  name  from  its 
habit  of  lying  motionless  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  A species  known  as  the 
Greenland  Shark,  inhabiting  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  is  said  to  attack  the  whale. 

SHARON,  a plain  extending  inland  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  hills 
of  Samaria,  in  Palestine,  and  reaching 
from  Caesarea  to  .Jopna. 

SHARP,  GRANVILLE,  b.  at  Durham, 
1734,  d.  1813,  devoted  a large  poi'tion  of  his 
life  to  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  slave. 
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He  wrote  many  pamphlets  in  its  favour, 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  for  the  reception 
of  liberated  slaves. 

SHARP,  JAMES,  h.  at  Banff  Castle, 
1G18,  d.  I67l>,  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Presbyterianism  before  Cromwell,  and  in 
1660  was  sent  to  Breda  to  procure  from 
Charles  II.  the  establishment  of  that  form 
of  Church  government  in  Scotland.  The 
next  Scottish  parliament  restored  Episco- 
pacy, and  Sharp  became  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  This  and  the  part  he  took 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
roused  the  bitter  hatred  of  his  former 
friends,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a party 
of  nine  men  on  Magus  Muir. 

SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD,  &.  in 
Dublin,  1856,  an  original  thinker  and 
writer.  His  works  consist  of  novels, 
articles  on  Socialism,  and  “ problem 
plays  ” of  w'orld-wdde  notoriety. 

SHEBEEN,  a term  applied  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  to  an  unlicensed  house  at 
w’hich  whisky  may  be  bought. 

SHECHINAH,  the  emblem  of  the 
Divine  presence  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Jews  and  in  Solomon’s  Temple.  It 
rested  on  the  mercy-seat  as  a bright 
cloud. 

SHEFFIELD,  on  the  river  Don,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Sheaf  in  Yorkshire,  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  English  cutlery  trade, 
comprising  every  form  of  cutting  tool. 
Its  other  manufactures  include  the  con- 
version of  iron  into  steel,  the  production 
of  armour-plates,  rails,  etc.,  and  the  making 
of  Britannia-metal  and  electro-plated 
goods.  Its  chief  magistrate  is  now  styled 
“Lord  Mayor,’’  and  in  1905  it  received 
a charter  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
confined  in  its  castle  (destroyed  by  order 
of  Parliament  in  1646)  from  1570  to  1584. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  90L’.) 

SHEKEL,  the  standard  of  weight 
among  the  Jews,  equivalent  to  about 
half-an-ounce  avoirdupois.  The  name 
was  also  applied  to  a coin  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  to  a certain  weight  of  money. 

SHELDONIAN  THEATRE,  the  Senate 
House  of  Oxford  University,  was  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  built  at  the 
expense  of  Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  Commemoration  of 
Founders,  when  honorary  degrees  are 
conferred,  is  held  here  in  June. 

SHELL,  a hollow  projectile  filled  with 
a bursting  charge  of  cordite  or  other 
explosive,  and  fitted  with  a time-fuse  to 
explode  it  at  a desired  point,  or  with  a 
percussion- fuse  to  explode  it  on  impact. 
Since  the  introduction  of  rifling  to  the 
barrels  of  guns,  shells,  which  were  round 
previously,  have  been  made  of  a conical 
shape.  Common  shells  contain  merely 
a bursting  charge,  and  are  employed 
against  buildings,  earthworks,  etc.  Shrap- 
nell-shells  are  filled  with  bullets  and  a 
small  bursting  charge  fired  by  means  of 
a time-fuse.  The  bullets,  after  the  burst- 
ing of  the  shell,  fly  onward  in  a showier, 
with  the  velocity  acquired  from  the  moving 
projectile.  Shrapnell-shells  are  effective 
against  bodies  of  troops. 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE,  &.  in 
Sussex,  1792,  d.  1822,  a lyric  poet,  who 
was  “ possessed  with  a passion  for  re- 
forming the  world.’’  Expelled  from 
Cxford  on  account  of  his  unorthodox 
views,  which  found  expression  in  his 
pamphlet  “ Tlie  Necessity  of  Atheism,’’ 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  abroad, 
and  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat  in  the  Gulf  of  Leghorn.  His  greatest 
w'orks  are  “ Prometheus  Unbound,’’  a 
lyrical  drama;  “Adonais,”  an  elegy  on 
hia  friend  Keats ; and  a tragedy,  “Cenci,” 
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which  showed  that  he  might  have  become 
a great  dramatist. 

SHEPPARD,  JACK,  a criminal  who 
made  himself  notorious  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  by  his  daring  robberies 
and  escapes  from  Newgate  Prison.  He 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  1724. 

SHERBORNE,  an  ancient  to^vn  in 
Dorset,  forinerly  the  seat  of  a bishopric 
founded  by  Ina  in  705.  Its  noble  minster 
contains  the  bones  of  the  Saxon  scholar 
Asser.  and  of  two  of  the  brother, s of  King 
Alfred.  It  has  an  excellent  public  school 
founded  in  1550,  and  the  boys  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  intere.sting  pageant 
held  in  1905,  to  commemorate  the  1200th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
town  and  see. 

SHERBROOKE,  LORD  (Robert  Lowe), 
6.  1811,  d.  1892 ; was  educated  at 

Winchester  and  Oxford.  Here  he  became 
fellow  and  tutor  of  University  College. 
He  emigrated  and  established  a large 
legal  practice  in  Sydney  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  parliament.  On 
returning  to  England  he  gained  a seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Department  he 
introduced  the  harmful  system  of  “ pay- 
ment by  results.’’  He  was  subsequently 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Home 
Secretary  under  Gladstone,  and  in  1880 
he  went  to  the  Upper  House  as  Viscount 
Sherbrooke. 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY, 

b.  at  Dublin,  1751,  d.  1816,  a dramatist 
and  political  orator.  His  most  successful 
plays  were  “ The  Rivals,’’  “ 'The  School 
for  Scandal,’’  and  “ 'The  Critic.’’  He 
entered  parliament  in  1780,  and  became 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  two 
years  later.  His  greatest  parliamentary 
successes  were  his  speeches  impeaching 
Warren  Hastings  in  1787,  and  one  in 
favour  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1794. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  abject 
poverty. 

SHERIFF,  the  chief  officer  of  the  crown 
in  every  county.  'Three  names  for  each 
county  are  submitted  annually  by  a 
meeting  of  the  judges  and  i^rivy-council- 
lors,  and  from  these  the  crown  selects  the 
sheriff  for  the  year.  His  duties  are  many. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  defence  of  his 
shire  against  rebellion  or  foreign  invasion, 
and,  for  this  purpose,,  may  call  to  his 
assistance  all  adult  males.  He  sees  to  the 
collection  of  all  crown  revenues,  executes 
the  writs  of  the  superior  courts,  attends 
the  judges  during  the  assize,  and  is 
responsiWe  for  the  execution  of  criminals. 
Most  of  these  functions  are  now  performed 
by  deputy,  by  the  under-sheriff,  bailiffs, 
and  other  assistants.  In  Scotland  the 
sheriff  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  county. 

SHERIFFMUIR,  a plain  in  Perthshire, 
a few  miles  north-east  of  Stirling,  the 
scene  of  an  indecisive  battle  between  the 
Jacobite  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
an  inferior  number  of  royalists  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  1715. 

SHERRY,  a Spanish  wine  of  an  amber 
colour  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Xeres  and  largely  exported  from  Cadiz. 
Perfection  of  flavour  is  said  to  be  obtained 
only  by  keeping  the  wine  in  the  wood  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  That  intended 
for  export  is  fortified  with  brandy. 

SHERWOOD  FOREST,  formerly  a royal 
forest,  but  now  largely  disafforested  or 
occupied  by  gentlemen’s  seats  and  noble 
parks.  Four  railway  lines  converge  on 
Mansfield  in  the  centre  of  the  old  forest 
bounds,  but  numerous  remains  of  the  old 
forest  still  give  reality  to  the  legends  of 
the  outlaw  Robin  Hood.  The  forest,  which 
lies  between  Nottingham  and  Worksop, 
is  about  25  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  7 mUes  from  east  to  west. 
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SHETLAND  ISLANDS,  a group  of 
nearly  100  islands  and  rocks  lying  N.N.E. 
of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  forming 
with  the  Orkneys  a Scottish  county.  The 
largest  islands  are  Mainland,  Yell,  and 
Unst.  Fishing  is  the  principal  industry, 
but  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  the  well-known  shaggy  pony  are 
raised.  Lerwick  is  the  capital ; pojjula- 
tion  of  the  whole  group  about  28,000. 

SHIBBOLETH.  When  the  Gileadites, 
under  Jephthab,  overcame  the  men  of 
Ephraim  they  chose  this  word  as  a test 
at  the  ford  of  the  Jordan.  The  Ephraim- 
ites  being  unable  to  pronounce  the'^A  were 
thus  detected  and  put  to  death  (Judges 
xii.  6).  The  word  is  now  used  to  denote 
a test  of  opinions  peculiar  to  any  party. 

SHIELDS.  See  Tyne. 

SHHTES.  See  Sunnites. 

SHILLIBEER,  GEORGE,  b.  1797,  d. 
1866  ; the  introducer  of  the  modern 
omnibus,  was  for  some  time  a midshipman 
in  the  Royal  Navy.  Then  he  learnt 
coachmaking  in  London  and  Paris,  where 
he  got  the  idea  of  the  omnibus.  Coming 
to  London,  he  had  two  vehicles  built  to 
run  from  Paddington  to  the  Bank.  The 
first  started  in  July,  1829.  'The  idea 
became  popular  at  once,  but  others  gained 
more  from  it  than  Shillibeer,  who  finished 
Ills  career  as  an  undertaker. 

SHILLING.  Before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  shilling  represented  a standard 
value  in  which  the  worth  of  property  was 
reckoned,  but  without  an  equivalent  coin. 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  a weight, 
viz.,  the  twentieth  part  of  a pound.  The 
first  coin  bearing  the  name  was  struck  in 
1504.  From  tliat  date  the  shilling  has 
decreased  in  weiglit.  At  first  a pound  troy 
of  silver  produced  forty  shillings.  Since 
the  reinn  of  George  III.,  sixty-six  have 
been  coined  from  the  same  quantity.  The 
coin  is  composed  of  an  alloy  of  925  parts 
silver  to  75  copper. 

SHINTOISM.  Refer  to  Index. 

SHIPS.  From  the  year  1830,  iron 
gradually  superseded  wood  as  the  material 
of  which  ships  are  constructed,  and  more 
recently,  steel  has  taken  the  place  of  iron. 
The  great  attention  given  to  the  study  of 
the  theory  of  stability  has  also  led  to 
many  improvements  in  form  and  construc- 
tion. Steam  was  first  applied  to  naviga- 
tion early  in  the  19th  century.  The 
Clermont,  placed  on  the  Hudson  in  1807, 
and  the  Comet,  which  began  to  ply  on  the 
Clyde  in  1812,  were  the  pioneers  of  steam 
passenger  ships.  The  Sirius  and  the  G-reat 
Western  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1838. 
These  were  all  paddle-boats.  The  great 
advance  that  has  been  made  may  be  seen 
in  comparing  the  Sirius,  a wooden  ship  of 
450  tons,  with  such  a magnificent  ship  as 
.the  Baltic,  a steel  vessel  of  24,000  tons 
register,  launched  in  November,  1903. 
In  1843  the  Great  Britain  occupied  nearly 
fifteen  days  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
The  Campania  has  reached  Queenstown 
from  New  York  in  5 days,  9 hours,  18 
minutes.  The  most  recent  advance  in 
steam  navigation  has  been  the  introduction 
of  turbine-engines.  These  are  in  use  on 
several  river-steamers  and  cross-channel 
boats,  and  are  now  found  on  ocean- 
going steamers.  Two  out  of  every  five 
of  the  mercantile  ships  of  the  world  still 
depend  on  their  sails  for  propulsion.  Of 
these  the  largest  slightly  exceeds  5,200  tons. 

SHIP-MONEY,  an  impost  first  levied 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the 
Danes.  In  1634  Charles  I.  imposed  such 
a tax  on  London  and  the  coast  towns, 
and,  in  1637,  its  incidence  was  extended  to 
the  inland  towns.  The  refusal  of  John 
Hampden  to  pay  the  tax  led  to  his  trial 
before  the  High  Court.  By  a majority  of 
sseyeu  to  flYO  tbe  judg^  decided  ia  fayoor 
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of  tbe  king.  The  verdict  was  highly ; 
unpopular,  and  was  a contributory  cause 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  impost  was 
declared  to  be  illegal  by  tbe  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1641.  

SHIPTON,  MOTHER,  a mythical  person- 
age who  was  long  reputed  to  have  pro- 
phesied the  invention  of  horseless  carriages, 
the  electric  telegraph,  etc.  A book  known 
as  *'  Shipton’s  Prophecies  ” was  first 
printed  in  16S7.  In  1862  Charles  Hindley 
introduced  new  matter  into  the  book  and 
republished  it.  Among  other  items  he 
made  the  “ prophetess  ” say  “ the  world 
to  an  end  shall  come  in  1881.” 

SHODDY,  a worsted  yarn  produced  by 
tearing  into  fibres  old  woollen  garments, 
tailors’  cuttings,  etc.,  by  means  of  sharp 
spikes  fixed  to  rapidly  revolving  cylinders. 
A little  fresh  wool  is  added  to  the  fibres 
thus  prepared,  and  the  whole  spun  into 
yarn,  which  is  rewoven  into  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  broadcloth,  pilot-cloths,  witneys, 
blankets,  etc.  Dewsbury  and  Batley  in 
Yorkshire  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  British 
shoddy  trade.  It  is  also  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany. 

SHOEBURYNESS,  a small  town  near 
Southend,  in  Essex.  A sand  bank  extends 
for  some  miles  along  the  Ness,  and  this  is 
utilised  by  the  government  for  artillery 
practice  ; population  about  4,000. 

SHORE,  JANE,  b.  1460,  d.  1524,  the 
wife  of  a London  goldsmith,  famed  for  her 
beauty  and  wit.  She  became  the  mistress 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  aftervvards  of  Lord 
Hastings.  She  was  charged  with  sorcery 
by  order  of  Richard  III.,  and,  that  charge 
failing,  was  tried  by  the  spiritual  court 
on  a charge  of  adultery,  and  condemned 
to  do  penance  at  St.  Paul’s.  She  is  said 
to  have  died  in  a ditch  now  occupied  by 
the  district  known  as  Shoreditch. 

SHORTHAND  is  the  name  applied  to 
various  methods  of  writing  words  by 
means  of  signs  which  can  be  more 
rapidly  written  than  the  ordinary  letters. 
The  most  popular  method  is  that  first 
published  by  Isaac  Pitman  in  1837.  In 
Great  Britain  about  100  associations 
have  been  formed  for  the  practice 
and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  system.  The  sounds  of  the  con- 
sonants are  indicated  by  simple,  geometri- 
cal lines,  straight  or  curved,  and  of  the 
vowels  by  a dot  or  dash.  The  same  line 
represente  a different  sound  as  it  is  thin 
or  thick,  or  written  vertically  or  horizon- 
tally, or  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  system  that  the  principles 
may  be  acquired  in  a few  weeks  by  a 
student  who  devotes  an  hour  a day  to  its 
practice.  Additional  speed  in  vsTiting  is 
obtained  by  abbreviations.  Words  of 
common  occurrence  are  represented  by 
the  signs  of  one  or  two  of  its  dominant 
letters.  The  expert  writer  is  able  to  take 
down  a verbatim  report  of  the  speeches 
of  the  most  rapid  speakers,  who  utter 
about  180  words  per  minute.  For  the 
purposes  of  reporting  debates,  taking 
down  the  evidence  in  law  cases,  and,  m 
conjunction  with  the  tpye- writer,  in 
business,  some  form  of  shorthand  has 
become  absolutely  indispensable. 

SHORTHOUSE,  JOSEPH  HENRY,  6. 
at  Birmingham,  1834,  d,  1903,  an  English 
manufacturer  who  also  made  his  name  as 
a novelist.  His  masterpiece,  “John  In- 
glesant,”  took  him  many  years  to  write, 
and  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
historical  novels  ever  written.  His  other 
novels,  though  interesting,  are  of  less 
importance. 

SHORT  PARLIAMENT,  the  fourth 
parhament  of  Charles  L,  met  in  AprU, 
1640,  and  was  dissolved  in  less  than  three 
wee^  because  the  members  insisted  on 
dlsousring  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
before  voting  supplies. 


SHOT  for  filling  cartridges  for  sporting 
purposes  is  composed  of  an  alloy  of  lead 
and  a small  quantity  of  arsenic.  The 
molten  metal  is  dropped  through  various 
sized  holes  in  a special  vessel  placed  at  tbe 
top  of  a shot-tower,  the  small,  globular 
particles  being  permitted  to  fall  into  a 
tank  of  water  at  the  base.  The  process 
is  completed  by  polishing  tbe  shot  in 
revolving  boxes,  containing  a little  plum- 
bago. Case-shot  or  canister,  is  used  in 
warfare  to  ward  off  a sudden  attack.  It 
consists  of  a cylindrical  case  of  tin  filled 
with  bullets  and  made  to  fit  the  barrel 
of  a gun.  Cannon  shot  is  made  of  iron  or 
steel.  Iron  shot  that  is  cast  in  cold  iron 
moulds  is  extremely  hard  and  possesses 
great  penetrative  power.  Steel  shot,  how- 
ever, is  still  more  effective.  Cannon  shot, 
whether  of  iron  or  steel,  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  replaced  by  shell,  on  account 
of  its  greater  destructive  power. 

SHOTTERY,  a village  in  Warwickshire, 
about  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon, 
the  birth-place  of  Ann  Hathaway, 
Shakespeare’s  wife.  The  cottage  in  which 
she  was  born  is  a place  of  pilgrimage  for 
visitors  to  Shakespeare’s  county. 

SHOVEL,  SIR  CLOUDESLEY,  &.  at 
Cley,  in  Norfolk,  1650,  d.  1707,  entered 
the  navy  as  a cabin-boy,  and  by  his 
abilities  raised  himself  to  the  command 
of  a ship,  and  finally  became  an  admiral. 
He  was  knighted  for  his  share  in  the  battle 
of  Bantry  Bay.  He  afterwards  assisted 
in  the  victory  of  the  Hague,  commanded 
the  expedition  gainst  Dunkirk,  1694, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  battle 
of  Malaga,  1704,  and  the  capture  of 
Barcelona,  1705.  He  was  wrecked  on  the 
Scilly  Islands  when  returning  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Toulon. 

SHREWSBURY,  the  county  town  of 
Shropshire,  stands  on  the  river  Severn. 
There  are  remains  of  the  old  city  walls 
and  of  a Norman  Castle.  Its  famous 
school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  1551. 
Two  parliaments  have  met  at  Shrewsbury, 
1283  and  1397.  The  battle  in  which 
Henry  IV.  defeated  Hotspur  and  Douglas 
wafi  fought  in  the  vicinity,  1403  ; popula- 
tion exceeds  28,000. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY,  the  day  preceding 
Ash  Wednesday,  received  its  name  from 
the  custom  of  all  persons  going  to  con- 
fession on  that  day.  After  being  ‘ ‘ shriven,” 
they  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
feasting  and  jollity.  A favourite  dish  was 
pan-cakes,  from  which  circumstance  the 
day  was  afterwards  called  “ Pan-cake 
Tuesday.” 

SIAM,  a kingdom  occupying  a portion 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  between 
Burma  and  Annam.  The  territory,  which 
has  dwindled  in  recent  years  owing  to 
cessions  to  France,  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Menam  and  a 
portion  of  the  Mekong  valley.  The 
interior  consists  of  dense  forests  and 
jungle.  Gold,  tin,  rubies,  and  sapphires 
are  mined.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  half  century.  Roads 
and  railways  have  been  constructed,  and 
postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephone  systems 
have  been  introduced.  Bangkok,  popu- 
lation about  400,000,  is  the  capital. 
The  total  population  is  estimated  at  six 
millions,  and  includes  Siamese,  Chinese, 
and  Malays,  with  a fair  sprinkling  of 
European  traders  and  govemmentservants. 

SIAMESE  TWINS,  5.  in  Siam,  of  Chinese 
parents,  1811,  d.  1874.  Their  bodies 
were  united  by  a fleshy  band  extending 
from  breast-bone  to  breast-bone.  Never- 
theless their  early  life  was  that  of  the 
other  diildren  of  the  country,  and  they 
became  expert  fishers  and  swimmers. 
They  were  exhibited  in  Europe  aud  Amer- 
ica, gained  a small  fortune,  and  settled 
in  the  United  States,  where  they  married. 


They  died  wltliin  a few  hours  of  each 
other, 

SIBERIA  occupies  the  whole  of 
northern  Asia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  an  area 
exceeding  4|  million  square  miles.  The 
country  consists  chiefly  of  an  immense 
plain,  sloping  from  the  highlands  of  the 
south  to  the  north  aud  north-west,  and 
drained  by  the  Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena,  and 
Amur.  Mighty  fOTeste,  which  shelter  the 
ermine,  the  sable,  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals,  extend  along  the  rivers ; there 
are  pasture  lands  of  enormous  extent,  and 
the  soil  of  the  southern  steppes  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  fertile  “ black  lands  ’’ 
of  the  south-east  of  Russia.  The  mines 
produce  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  iron.  The  native  population  is 
composed  of  various  Mongolian  and  Tartar 
tribes.  Russians,  consisting  of  political 
exiles  and  their  descendants,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  voluntary  immigrants, 
form  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  people 
The  completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  the  last  section  of  which,  that 
round  the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  was 
opened  in  September,  1904,  promises  to 
open  up  the  country  in  many  ways.  The 
chief  towns  are  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  Omsk, 
Tobolsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Vladivostock. 

SIBYL,  a name  applied  by  ancient 
writers  to  ten  women  in  all,  who  were 
fabled  to  have  received  from  the  gods  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  Of  these  the  most 
famous  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumas.  She  is 
’aid  to  have  written  the  Sibylline  Books. 
These  were  a coUeetion  of  prophecies 
written  in  Greek  verse.  Three  of  tbe 
books  were  purchased  by  Tarquin  for  the 
price  for  which  the  Sibyl  had  offered  him 
the  original  nine.  He  twice  refused  to  buy 
on  account  of  the  extortionate  price 
demanded.  Each  refusal  was  followed 
by  tbe  burning  of  three  of  the  books,  and 
the  offer  of  tiie  remainder  at  the  price 
demanded  for  the  whole.  Ttie  three  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  special  priests, 
and,  together  with  twelve  other  books 
that  were  added  later,  were  consulted  on 
all  special  occasions.  They  were  burnt 
in  the  fire  that  consumed  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  83  B.C.,  but  a new  collection  was 
made  by  a commission  tliat  visited  various 
cities  for  the  purpose.  These  were  burnt 
in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

SICILIAN  VESPERS,  a euphemistic 
name  for  a great  massacre  of  the  French 
in  Sicily,  where  they  had  established 
themselves  during  the  13th  century.  The 
outrage  began  at  the  stroke  of  the  vesper 
bell,  in  Palermo,  on  Easter  Monday,  1282, 
and  quickly  spread  to  the  other  towns. 
Garibaldi  attended  the  600tb  anniversary 
of  the  event  in  1882. 

SICILY,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  lies  at 
the  extreme  south-western  point  of  Italy, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep, 
narrow  strait  of  Messina.  The  island  is 
triangular  in  shape,  mountainous  in 
character,  and  it  contains  the  well-knovm 
volcano  Etna  (which  see).  The  soil  is 
wonderfully  rich,  but  the  reckless  de- 
struction of  forest  lands  is  affecting  both 
soil  and  climate.  The  island  produces 
wheat,  grapes,  and  oranges,  but  the 
methods  of  agriculture  are  primitive. 
Sulphur  is  the  chief  mineral  product,  and 
there  are  important  sardine  and  tunny 
fisheries.  Commerce  is  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  but  it  suffers  from  the  badness 
of  the  roads.  Education  is  defective, 
wages  are  low,  and  taxation  high ; hence 
a vindictive  spirit  still  lingers  among  the 
peasants  in  the  vendetta  and  matlia 
(which  see).  The  population  is  about 
3 millions ; Palermo  (270,000),  Messina 
(150,000),  and  Catania  (110,000)  are  the 
chief  towns. 
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SmDONS.  SARAH,  h.  at  Br(iCon,  1T5  ; 

d.  1831 ; the  daughter  of  a provincial 
theatre-manager ; made  her  dehut  as  a 
tragic  actress  before  a London  audience  at 
i>rury  Lane,  in  Garrick’s  company.  She 
afterwards  joined  her  brother,  John  Philip 
Kemble,  at  Oovent  Garden.  It  is  jjrobable 
that  no  tragedienne  has  surpassed  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  the  complete  mastery  she  dis- 
played in  every  department  of  her  art. 

SilDGWICK,  HENRY,  b.  at  Skipton, 
1838,  d.  1000  ; an  eminent  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  science,  on  which  his 
writings  are  particularly  valuable.  But 
his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  champion  of  women’s  education.  He 
had  the  largest  share  in  the  foundation 
of  Newniiam,  and  no  small  sliare  in 
founding  Girtbn.  His  best  kuowm  works 
are  : “ Methods  of  EtMcs  ” and  “ Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.” 

SIDNEY,  ALGERNON,  h.  1622,  executed 
1683  ; a grand-nephew  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
He  joined  the  Parliamentarians,  was 
wounded  at  Marston  Moor,  and  held 
various  appointments  of  importance  under 
the  Commonwealth.  He  resided  in  France 
for  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration,  but 
was  induced  to  return  on  a free  pardon  by 
Charles  II,  He  was  subsequently  sus- 
pected of  political  intrigues  with  France, 
and  after  the  Eye  House  Plot  was  executed 
along  with  Russell,  Essex,  and  Howard, 
after  a nominal  trial  by  Jeffreys.  Sidney 
drew  up  for  William  Penn  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  amongst  its  pro- 
visions were  the  ballot,  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
save  for  murder  and  treason. 

SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP,  h.  1554,  d.  1586, 
a nephew  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  favourite, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  a refined,  cul- 
tured, and  chivahrousgentleman,  whose  life 
reflected  both  the  ardour  of  mediaeval 
knighthood  and  the  generous  refinement 
of  the  renaissance.  He  was  the  friend  of 
t’ne  poet  Spenser,  and  himself  was  a true 
Xjoet,  as  his  sonnets  bear  witness.  His 
“ Asti-ophei  and  Steha  ” is  a poetical 
accojint  of  his  fruitless  love  for  Penelope 
Devereux,  and  like  all  his  writings,  it 
finds  an  added  charm  in  its  close  relation 
to  the  poet’s  own  life.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  Zutphen  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  last  chivali'oua  act 
ol  giving  to  a wounded  man  his  own 
draught  ol  water  represents  truly  the 
beauty  of  his  character. 

SII>0N,  an  ancient  sea- port  town  of 
Pheenicia  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  classical  times  it  was 
famous  tor  its  royal  purple  dyes,  its  glass, 
and  its  fine  hnen.  It  declined  in  im- 
portance after  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the 
rise  of  Slohammedanism,  but  its  former 
commercial  greatness  may  be  gathered 
from  its  Hequent  mention  in  Old 
Testament  history  along  with  its  sister 
city  of  Tyre. 

SIEMENS,  SIR  WILLIASI,  h.  in 
Germany,  1823,  d,  1883  ; became  a 
British  subject  in  1859,  and  acted  as 
manager  of  the  firm  of  Siemens  Brothers, 
superintending  himself  the  construction  of 
marine  and  overland  tele^graphs.  His  own 
researches  in  metallurgy  led  to  the  appli- 
cation of  his  discoveries  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  Portrush  Electric 
Tramway,  thus  first  utilising  electricity 
for  locomotion  in  these  islands.  His 
attention  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
electrical  and  metallurgical  research,  for 
among  his  other  inventions  are  a water 
meter,  a bathometer  tor  taking  ocean 
depths,  and  a process  tor  electro-gilding, 
also  a cheap  method  of  gas  manufacture 
for  heating  purposes,  such  as  glass  melting. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  one  of  the  four  British 
Colonies  in  West  Africa,  was  ceded  to 


Great  Britain  in  1787  as  an  asylum  for  the 
negroes  whom  the  liberation  movement 
had  left  destitute  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  dominions.  Its  capital,  Freetown, 
has  the  best  harbour  of  West  Africa,  and 
is  the  seat  of  government.  Many 
languages  are  spoken  owing  to  the  manner 
of  colonization.  The  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged chiefly  as  intermediaries  between 
the  British  merchants  and  the  natives  of 
the  interior.  Palm-keruels  and  kola  nuts 
are  the  chief  exports.  In  1896  a British 
protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  the 
tribal  territories  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
French  Guinea. 

SIERRA  NEVADA,  or  SNOWY  MOUN- 
TAINS, is  the  Spanish  name  applied  to 
several  lofty  ranges  in  Spain  and  America. 
(1)  In  Granada,  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  a 
range  running  east  and  west  close  to  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  and  containing 
Mulhacen  (11,670  ft.),  the  Inghest  peak  of 
Spain.  (2)  The  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia runs  north  and  south  behind  San 
Francisco  for  450  miles.  Mount  Whitney 
(15,000)  is  its  chief  peak,  and  the  quartz 
formations  yield  the  gold  for  which  Cali- 
fornia is  famous. 

SIGNALLING  is  the  process  of  conveying 
information  by  sight  or  sound  to  a distant 
observer.  An  international  code  of  signals 
has  been  adopted  by  the  chief  maritime 
nations  for  use  at  sea.  It  was  devised  by 
Captain  Marryat,  the  novelist.  The  code  is 
based  on  the  use  of  flags  arranged  under  one 
another.  Semaphore  signals,  consisting 
of  combinations  and  arrangements  of  the 
positions  of  two  arms  under  one  another 
are  suitable  for  use  either  on  sea  or  land. 
Vessels  are  bound  to  indicate  their  move- 
ments during  fog  or  snow  by  sounding 
bells  or  sirens  to  prevent  collisions.  The 
Morse  system  of  signalling  by  long  and 
short  flashes  of  light  is  used  in  the  Navy 
during  the  night,  with  a secret  code. 
The  Morse  system,  which  is  practically  the 
” dot  and  dash  ” system  of  ordinary 
telegraphy,  is  adapted  for  military 
purposes,  certain  movements  of  a flag 
denoting  a “ dot,”  and  others  a “ dash.” 

SIGNET,  THE,  was  one  of  the  seals 
formerly  required  to  give  validity  to  a 
royal  grant.  A warrant  first  received  the 
signet  seal,  then  the  privy  seal,  and  finally 
the  great  seal.  The  class  of  solicitors  in 
Scotland  known  as  ” Writers  to  the 
Signet,”  are  so  named  because  they  were 
formerly  employed  in  the  royal  service  to 
prepare  warrants  and  grants. 

SIGN-MANUAL,  THE  ROYAL,  is  the 
signature  of  the  sovereign  applied  to  all 
documents  before  they  are  sealed  with  the 
privy  or  the  great  seal. 

SIKHS,  THE,  originally  a religious  sect 
founded  in  the  15th  century  in  the  Punjab, 
near  Amritsar,  which  has  since  been  the 
headquarters  of  their  religion.  During 
the  18th  century  they  organised  them- 
selves as  a military  power,  and  ultimately 
possessed  an  army  of  120,000  men  trained 
to  arms  by  European  methods  under 
French  officers.  In  1845  they  broke  their 
treaty  with  the  British  by  crossing  the 
river  Sutlej.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  defeated 
them  at  Mudki,  and  stormed  their  camp 
at  Firozeshah  in  company  with  Sir  Hem'y 
Hardinge.  Sir  Henry  Smith  defeated  a 
second  force  of  Sikhs  at  Aliwal,  and  Gough 
and  Hardinge  finally  routed  them  at 
Sobraon.  In  the  treaty  signed  at  Lahore, 
much  of  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  Cashmere 
and  some  of  the  hill  country,  were  ceded 
to  Britain.  War  broke  out  again  in  1848, 
when,  after  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Ohillianwalla,  Gough  effectually  crushed 
the  Sikhs  at  Gujerat.  The  Punjab  was 
annexed,  and  so  completely  did  the  Sikhs 
settle  down  under  British  rule,  that  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny  a few  years  later  they 
rendered  great  service  in  its  suppression. 
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SIKKIM,  a small  Hiir.P.ayan  province 
of  India  under  native  rule  and  British 
protection.  Darjeehng,  on  the  British 
side  of  the  southern  border  of  Sikkim,  was 
ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim 
in  1835,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
from  Calcutta. 

SILAGE.  See  Ensilage. 

SILCffiESTER,  a Hampshire  village 
9 miles  north  of  Basintr-toke.  Its  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  ruins  of  n.e  old  Eoman- 
British  town  of  Calleva.  Tiie  walls  and 
the  lines  of  the  sireete  are  easily  traced, 
and  many  houseliold  and  decorative 
articles  have  been  found  , as  pottery, 
coins,  and  tools. 

SILESIA,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
provinces  of  Prmssia,  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Carpatliian  Mountains,  and  is 
traversed  from  south-east  to  north-west 
by  the  Oder.  Coal  is  plentiful  in  the 
south-east,  and  zinc  and  lead  arc-  abundant. 
Sheep-rearing  is  carried  on  extensively, 
but  nearly  half  the  population  are  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits,  llreshni,  the 
capital,  has  a universiiy,  and  its  trade  in 
grain  and  wool  is  very  great;  population 
about  4,200.000. 

SILHOUETTE,  an  outline  drawing  of  a 
profile,  filled  in  \\ith  a black  or  dark 
colour.  The  copy  may  be  made  by 
following  the  outline  of  a shadow  from  a 
single  light,  or  may  be  cut  direct  with 
scissors  by  a skilful  person.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Etienne  do  Silhouette,  a 
French  minister  of  finance,  in  1759,  v\ho;e 
schemes  were  so  unsuccessful  and  short 
sighted  that  the  phrase  d la  tUlhom  tle  came 
to  denote  cheapne.ss  and  triviality. 

SILK.  The  cultivation  of  t.he  silk-worm 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  from  the  fine 
thread  of  which  its  cocoon  is  formed  was 
practised  in  China  for  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era.  During  the 
reign  of  Justinian  (550  A..D.)  two  Persian 
monks  brought  from  China  to  Constant i- 
nople  a number  of  eggs  secreted  in  a hollow 
cane. . They  had  watched  tlie  operations 
of  silk  making  in  the  East,  and  were  able 
to  superintend  the  first  silk  weaving 
industry  in  Constantinople,  and  so  to 
introduce  it  into  the  West.  The  silk- 
worm thrives  best  on  the  leaves  of  the 
white  mulberry,  a tree  which  does  not 
suffer  to  any  great  extent  from  the  loss  of 
its  leaves.  These  are  plucked  and  placed 
in  boxes  for  the  worms.  After  some  of 
the  cocoons  have  been  selected  for  hatch- 
ing, the  rest  are  slightly  roasted  to  destroy 
the  worm.  They  are  then  washed,  and 
the  ends  of  the  threads  of  several  cocoons 
are  picked  up  by  a brush  and  twisted  into 
raw  silk.  The  thread  is  joined  up  to  other 
length^,  the  natural  gumminess  providing 
a sufficient  junction,  and  then  wound  on 
a circular  frame.  The  fibre  is  passed 
through  fine  apertures  to  clean  it  and 
make  it  uniform  in  thickness.  It  is  now 
ready  for  use,  but  its  stoutness  is  often 
increased  at  this  stage  by  doubling. 
There  is  necessarily  much  waste  silk,  and 
this  is  now  utilised  to  form  silk  yarn  and 
fancy  threads.  About  40  per  ceut.  of  the 
whole  supply  of  raw  sflk  comes  from 
China,  and  30  per  cent,  from  Italy. 
France  is  the  greatest  silk  manufacturing 
country,  but  the  industry  is  carried  on 
extensively  in  the  English  Midlands. 
Leek,  Staffordshire,  is  famous  for  its  silk 
dyeing,  and  especially  for  its  peculiarly 
glossy,  black  silks. 

SILK-COTTON,  a silky  fibre  obtained 
from  the  seed-pods  of  the  Bombax  and 
other  allied  trees.  It  is  too  short  and 
soft  to  be  spun  into  yarn,  but  its  elasticity 
makes  it  eminently  suitable  for  stufiing 
pillows,  etc.,  for  which  it  is  largely  used 
in  Holland. 

SILVER,  one  of  the  precious  metals,  is 
obtained  chiefly  from  ores  which  also  con- 
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tain  lead.  In  this  form  rich  deposits  are 
found  in  the  Western  States  of  North 
America,  yielding  an  annual  output  of 
over  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  ores 
of  Mexico,  which  yield  almost  as  much 
silver  as  those  of  the  U.S.,  are  a sulphide 
of  silver  known  as  argentite.  Norway, 
Saxony,  and  Austria  produce  over  two 
millions  annually,  and  an  equal  amount 
is  obtained  from  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
ores.  In  all  cases  the  process  of  separation 
is  commenced  by  beating  the  ore  into  a 
line  mud  from  which  the  metal  is  taken  up 
by  various  chemical  processes.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  output  of  American  mines 
during  the  last  25  years  has  lowered  the 
price  of  silver,  the  value  of  an  ounce 
falling  from  3s.  in  1893  to  2s.  in  1902.  An 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  consisting  of 
thirty-seven  parts  of  silver  to  three  of 
copper,  is  employed  for  the  British  coinage, 
and  the  same  standard  is  used  for  hall- 
marked silver.  Silver  does  not  perish  by 
exposure  to  the  pure  atmosphere,  but  it 
tarnishes  readily  owing  to  the  existence  of 
sulphur  in  the  smoke  that  taints  the  air 
of  a house. 

SIMEON,  CHARLES,  5.  1759,  d.  1836  ; 
a devoted  Evangelical  minister  and 
eminent  preacher.  Educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  made  a Fellow  of  King’s 
College  in  1782,  and  in  the  year  following 
presented  to  the  living  of  Trinity  Church, 
Cambridge,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  But  his  influence  spread  all  over 
England,  and  he  took  a leading  part  in 
founding  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
His  published  sermons,  which  number 
more  than  2000,  had  immense  in- 
fluence. 

SIMEON  STYLFTES,  d.  459  A.D.,  an 
ascetic  Syrian  monk  who  for  thirty  years 
lived  on  a pillar  (Gr.  stylos)  near  Antioch, 
practising  rigid  austerities  and  preaching 
during  the  day  to  the  crowds  whom  his 
fame  attracted.  (See  Pillar  Saints.) 

SIMILE,  a figure  of  speech  in  which  a 
description  is  made  vivid  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a comparison  or  resemblance ; 

° “And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by, 

Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow.” 

SIMLA,  a station  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Himalayas,  170  miles  north  of 
Delhi,  which  forms  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Indian  Government  in  the  hot  season. 
It  stands  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  amid 
magnificent  forests  of  oak  and  C3rpress. 

SXMNEL,  LAMBERT,  was  a youth  who 
was  trained  to  impersonate  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick,  a Yorkist  claimant  of 
the  English  throne  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  Simnel  was  captured,  and  made 
a scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  the  true 
Earl  being  shown  publicly  to  the  people 
of  London. 

SIMON  MAGUS,  or  SIMON  THE 
SORCERER,  had  a considerable  reputation 
as  a magician  in  Samaria  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  Church.  When  the 
apostles  visited  Samaria  to  confirm  the 
converts  of  Philip,  Simon  endeavoured  by 
bribery  to  persuade  them  to  confer  special 
gifts  of  miraculous  power  upon  him,  a 
request  which  drew  down  the  condem- 
nation of  St.  Peter,  Hence  the  crime  of 
buying  and  selling  spiritual  offices  or 
benefices  for  profit  is  called  Simony. 

SIMOOM,  the  general  name  of  all  those 
suffocating  winds  that  blow  outward  from 
the  Sahara.  In  West  Africa  it  is  known 
as  the  harmattan,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco 
as  the  shume,  and  on  crossing  over  to 
Spain  it  becomes  the  solano,  while  in 
Egypt  it  takes  the  name  khamsin,  “ fifty,” 
because  it  usually  blows  at  intervals 
during  fifty  days,  from  April  to  June. 
The  wind  is  charged  with  small  dust  and 
causes  much  ophthalmia,  especially  in 
Tunis,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  sfieely. 


In  Italy  the  same  wind  is  known  as  the 
sirocco,  but  in  its  passage  across  the 
Mediterranean  it  becomes  damp,  whilst 
retaining  its  heat  and  fine  dust. 

SIMPLON,  a much  used  pass  from 
Switzerland  td  Italy,  made  famous  by  the 
remarkable  road  constructed  over  it 
(1800-6)  by  Napoleon.  By  cutting, 
tunnelling,  and  buttressing,  the  extreme 
gradient  was  reduced  to  1 in  13.  A rail- 
way tunnel,  12  milas  in  length,  was  opened, 
February,  1905,  after  the  occurrence 
of  hot  springs  in  the  boring  had  caused 
(November,  1904,)  a temporary  cessation 
of  ooerations. 

SIMPSON,  SIR  JAMES,  b.  at  Bathgate, 
1811,  d.  1870,  the  son  of  a baker,  entered 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  as  a medical 
student  and  took  his  M.D.  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Midwifery  in  1840,  and  in  this 
position  greatly  advanced  the  scientific 
treatment  of  obstetric  cases.  His  most 
remarkable  contri’oution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  practice  was  his  dis- 
covery of  the  value  of  chloroform  as  an 
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sms,  GEORGE  ROBERT,  b.  in  London, 
1847,  one  of  the  most  popular  playwriters 
and  journalists  of  the  day  ; found  it  a hard 
task  to  get  a start  in  journaUsm,  being 
hampered  by  a lucrative  position  in  the 
City.  His  contributions  to  the  Referee. 
under  the  name  of  “ Dagonet,”  are  well 
known.  Among  his  plays  are  “ Crutch 
and  Toothpick,”  “ The  Lights  of  London,” 
“ In  the  Ranks.” 

SIN,  is  that  in  man  which  estranges  him 
from,  or  puts  him  at  enmity  with  God. 
Hence  arises  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  a Redeemer  who  saves  man 
from  the  guilt  and  pow'er  of  sin.  Original 
sin  is  defined  as  the  corruption  of  man’s 
nature  so  that  his  will  inclines  naturally 
towards  evil  from  his  birth.  Christian 
Baptism  is  a sacramental  regeneration  or 
new-birth  from  this  state  of  original  sin, 
to  a state  of  grace.  The  Catholic  practice 
of  Confession  led  to  the  development  of 
a minute  classification  of  sins  into  sins  of 
omission  and  of  commission,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  sins,  sins  of  infirmity, 
mortal,  and  venial  sins;  and  medioeval 
literature  contains  frequent  allusions  to 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  as  in  the  procession 
of  the  seven  sins  in  Spenser’s  Faery 
Queene,  Book  I.,  Canto  IV.,  where  pride, 
vanity,  idleness,  gluttony,  avarice,  envy, 
and  wrath  are  portrayed.  In  so  far  as 
all  religions  appear  to  seek  modes  of 
averting  the  wrath  of  a higher  power, 
either  by  sacrifice  or  by  mysterious  rites, 
it  may  be  said  that  some  idea  of  sin  enters 
into  all  reUgions. 

SINAI,  is  a peak  in  the  mountainous 
peninsula  of  Sinai  which  lies  between  the 
two  gulfs  that  form  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea.  There  are  three  peaks  of 
over  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  each  is 
claimed  as  the  mountain  on  which  the  law 
was  delivered  to  Moses.  Tradition  has 
fixed  on  Mount  Catherine  (Jebel  Musa), 
however,  at  whose  foot  stands  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  and  at  whose 
summit  is  a little  pilgrim  chm'ch.  The 
many  caves  in  this  district  were  formerly 
the  abode  of  anchorites  or  hermits. 

SIND  or  SCINDE,  a province  of  India 
witlfin  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
occupying  the  flat  country  about  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus.  A belt  of 
fertile  land  borders  the  river,  whose  floods 
so  enrich  it  that  it  produces  two  harvests 
annually.  To  the  east  stretches  the  Thur, 
a desert  of  moving  sand.  The  capital  is 
Karachi,  a sea-port,  which  the  government 
harbour  works  have  done  much  to  im- 
prove. The  Indus  Valley  Railway  from 
Karachi  has  developed  the  commercial 
value  of  the  province. 
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SIN-EATERS,  men  who  attended 
funerals  for  the  purpose  of  eating  a piece 
of  bread  and  drinking  a cup  of  ale  that 
was  placed  on  the  bier.  They  then  de- 
clared that  they  had,  by  this  action,  taken 
upon  themselves  the  sins  of  the  deceased, 
who  would  not.  therefore,  be  compelled 
to  walk  the  earth  as  a ghost.  The 
custom  was  once  common  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  Wales. 

SINECURE,  an  office  without  responsi- 
bilities but  yielding  revenue.  A benefice 
or  living  without  any  cure  of  souls  is  known 
in  Ecclesiastical  Law  as  a sinecure,  but 
sinecure  rectories  were  abolished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  Govern- 
ment sinecure  offices  were  formerly 
numerous,  and  one,  the  “ Chiltern 
Hundreds,”  still  exists.  By  accepting 
their  nominal  stewardship  a member  of 
Parliament  is  able  to  vacate  his  seat.  (See 
Chiltern  Hundreds.) 

SINGAPORE.  Refer  to  Index. 

SINON,  in  Greek  legend,  a cousin  of 
Odysseus,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Troy.  Having  permitted  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  he  persuaded  the  Trojans 
to  admit  the  wooden  horse,  full  of  Greek 
warriors,  into  the  citadel.  His  name  is 
proverbial  for  a treacherous  deserter 
from  t’ne  enemy. 

SIPHON,  a bent  tube  having  one  arm 
shorter  than  the  other,  used  for  drawing 
off  liquid  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
The  tube  is  filled  with  liquid,  the  short  arm 
is  placed  in  the  vessel  to  be  emptied,  and 
a flow  of  liquid  immediately  ensues.  If 
the  two  arms  were  of  the  same  length  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  tube  would  not  only  be  equal,  but 
have  the  same  effect.  But  the  arms  being 
unequal  in  length,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  has 
to  support  a longer  column  of  liquid  than 
that  at  the  bend  of  the  shorter  arm. 
Hence  the  pressure  available  for  keep- 
ing the  liquid  in  the  long  arm  is  less  than 
that  available  for  pushing  the  hqnid 
up  the  short  arm  and  down  the  long 
one.  . 

SIR,  with  the  Christian  name  and 
surname  is  now  only  used  in  speaking  of 
knights  and  baronets.  It  is  a contraction 
of  the  French  “ seigneur  ” (L,  senior),  and 
was  formerly  much  used  in  speaking  of  or 
to  clergymen.  “ Sire.”  an  older  form, 
was  exclusively  reserved  for  addressing 
royalty,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

SIRDAR,  a word  signifying  " chief,” 
used  in  Mohammedan  countries  for 
a commander-in-chief,  and  hence  used 
to  designate  the  British  officer  in 
command  of  the  Egyptian  army. 

SIREN,  an  instrument  which  produces 
a musical  note  by  checking  and  liberating 
alternately  a strong  cimrent  of  air  througli 
a nozzle,  by  a revolving  disc  pierced  with 
holes.  As  each  hole  passes  tlie  nozzle,  the 
air  is  liberated  and  then  shut  off  until  the 
next  hole  passes.  In  most  sirens  ilie 
blast  causes  the  revolution  of  the  disc, 
and  the  height  of  the  note  increases  with 
the  power  of  the  blast.  Hence  the  value 
of  the  instrument  in  determining  the 
vibration  number  of  each  note. 

SIRENS,  THE,  sea-nymplis  who  sang  so 
alluringly  as  to  entice  to  destruction  all 
sailors  who  drew  near  their  island  off  the 
south-west  point  of  Italy.  Ulysses  es- 
caped their  enticement  by  stopping  the 
ears  of  his  men  with  w-ax  and  lashing  him- 
self to  the  mast.  Orpheus,  with  his  lute, 
provided  a more  winning  spell  for  the 
Argonauts  wfiom  he  accompanied  in  their 
quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Smens, 
chagrined  at  this  defeat,  cast  themselves 
into  the  sea  and  were  turned  into  rocks. 

SIROCCO  or  SCIROCCO,  a scorching 
wind  from  the  African  deserts,  that  blows 
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over  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
is  experienced  at  certain  seasons  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta. 

SISERA,  the  captain  of  the  host  ” of 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  from  whose 
oppressions  Israel  was  delivered  by 
Deborah  and  Barak.  Sisera  was  treacher- 
ously slain  by  Jael,  a Kenite  woman,  while 
asleep  in  her  tent  after  his  escape  from  the 
battle,  f Judges  iv.  and  v.). 

SISTER  DORA.  See  Pattison,  Dorothy. 

SISTINE  CHAPEL,  THE,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican, 
was  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1473,  and 
its  walls  were  adorned  by  Michael  Angelo, 
who  was  assisted  by  other  Florentine 
painters.  His  work  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  is  beyond  description  ; numberless 
groups  and  subjects,  each  a masterpiece  in 
Itself,  display  the  genius  of  their  author  in 
the  treatment  of  human  subjects  taken 
from  scriptural  or  classical  sources. 

SISYPHUS,  in  classical  mythology,  Ls 
said  to  have  been  cruel  to  travellers  and 
to  have  angered  Jove.  In  the  nether 
world  he  was  doomed  to  perform  the 
endless  task  of  rolling  up  a hill  a heavy 
stone,  which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top 
always  rolled  do\vn  again. 

SIVA,  or  SHIVA,  a Hindu  deity  who  was 
originally  regarded  in  Hinduism  as  the 
Destroyer,  but  to  whom  in  the  popular 
Hinduism  of  to-day  is  ascribed  creation 
and  reproduction  as  well  as  destruction. 
(See  Brahma.') 

SIX  ARTICLES,  THE,  a statute  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1539,  to 
secure  uniformity  of  doctrine  in  the 
English  Church.  The  statute  was  an 
arbitrary  measure  of  the  king’s,  and  was 
intended  to  show  his  dislike  of  certain 
Lutheran  doctrines.  The  six  articles  in- 
sisted upon  were  (1)  Transubstantiation, 
(2^  the  withholding  of  the  Chalice  from  the 
laity,  (3)  the  celibacy  of  priests,  (4)  the 
sanctity  of  religious  vows,  (5)  the  necessity 
of  auricular  confession,  (6)  the  mainte- 
nance of  private  masses. 

SIZAR,  “ a scholar  of  a college  in 
Cambridge  who  pays  lower  fees  than  a 
pensioner  or  ordinary  student  ” (Skeat). 
Formerly,  sizars  performed  certain  menial 
offices,  such  as  waiting  upon  the  Fellows 
at  table ; but  such  duties  are  no  longer 
exacted  from  them. 

SKALD,  an  old  Norse  name  for  a poet. 
Fragments  of  Skaldic  poetry  are  preserved 
in  the  sagas,  and  they  treat  chiefly  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  chieftains  whose 
patronage  they  enjoyed. 

SKEAT,  WALTER  WILLIAM,  &.  1858, 
had  a brilliant  career  as  a mathematician 
before  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
Early  English.  He  was  the  first  to  hold 
the  post  of  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
at  Cambridge.  His  works  on  Early 
English  are  of  great  value.  He  has  done 
much  to  popularise  his  favourite  study. 

SKERRYVORE,  the  most  prominent 
part  of  a reef  lying  about  24  miles  west  of 
Iona.  Previous  to  1844  few  years  had 
passed  without  one  wreck  at  least  on  this 
reef,  which  is  about  8 miles  long.  In  1844 
a lighthouse,  140  feet  high,  begun  in  1838. 
was  finished  by  Alan  Stevenson,  and  now 
sends  its  light  a distance  of  20  miles  over 
the  sea. 

SKUNK,  a small  carnivorous  quadruped 
of  the  size  of  a rabbit,  found  chiefly  in  the 
fur-hunting  districts  of  Canada.  It  is 
valuable  because  of  its  fur,  which  is  of  a 
glossy  black  with  lines  of  white.  The 
skunk  protects  itself  from  attack  by  the 
sudden  emission  of  a most  foul-smeUing 
fluid  secreted  in  its  ana^  glands,  the  eft'ect 
of  which  Is  disagreeable  even  at  a distance 
of  several  hundred  yards. 

SKYE,  the  largest  island  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  is  separated  from  Inverness- 
shire  by  a narrow  and  tortuous  channel. 


Loch  Corulsk,  gloomy  and  impressive,  end 
Glen  Sllguchan,  the  grandest  of  Scottish 
glens,  are  well-known  to  tourists  In  Skye. 
The  islanders  are  poor  and  win  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  sea,  or  in  sheep-fanning. 
Portree,  on  the  east,  the  chief  village, 
is  a place  of  call  for  the  West  Coast 
Steamers. 

SLANG,  Is  the  name  given  to  the  use  of 
words  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  a 
standard  dictionary.  Almost  all  pro- 
fessions, trades,  and  classes  use  slang 
terms,  and  when  these  become  sufliciently 
familiar  to  society  in  general,  they  tend  to 
become  standardised  and  are  ultimately 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  approval  by 
inclusion  in  a dictionary.  Some  know- 
ledge of  Stock  Exchange  slang  is  necessary 
to  understand  a financial  new8r»aper. 
Kipling’s  best  stories  abound  in  military, 
engineering,  and  naval  slang.  Gipsy 
dialects,  Yiddish,  and  the  slang  of  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves  are  a source  of  ex- 
pressive terms.  The  most  prolific  scarce 
of  slang,  however,  is  America,  where  the 
smartness  and  bustle  of  the  Yankee  finds 
expression  in  the  extravagant  u.'^e  he 
makes  of  exaggerations  and  striking 
terms, 

SLATE,  is  a form  of  clay,  just  as  marble 
is  a form  of  chalk.  It  is  higiily  fissile,  and 
may  often  be  cleft  into  " slates  ” of  quite 
delicate  thinnes.s.  The  North  Wales 
quarries  yield  the  well-known  blue  slate 
used  for  roofing,  and  the  Cumberland 
green  slate  is  much  sought  after  for  its 
pleasing  colotu,  although  it  i.s  coarser  and 
more  expensive  than  the  Nt'cLsh  slate. 
A considerable  supply  of  cheap  roofing 
slate  comes  from  America.  School  slates  ore 
made  of  Welsh  slate,  which  is  also  largely 
used  for  clock  cases,  and  mantel-pieces. 
For  this  latter  purijose  it  is  polished  to 
resemble  marble. 

SLATE  CLUB,  a benefit  club  formed 
annually  for  support  in  sickness  and  for 
providing  a “lump  sum’’  at  Christmas. 
Its  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  year 
ends,  as  it  were,  with  a clean  slate;  for 
the  funds  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  “shared  out”  among  the  members, 
and  the  club  ceases  to  exist. 

SLAVERY.  See  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

SLAVS,  a branch  of  the  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  family  of  people,  like  the  Teutons, 
the  Celts,  and  the  Roman  nations.  They 
occupy  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  under 
the  national  names  of  Russians,  Poles, 
Bohemians  or  Czechs,  Serbs  and  Bul- 
garians. Their  languages  are  more  highly 
inflected  than  the  kindred  ones  of  the 
Teutons  and  the  Latin  races,  and  show  less 
variation  from  the  original  A^an  language. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
100,000,000  Slavs  in  Europe. 

SLEEP  and  SLEEPING  SICKNESS.  See 
Med.  Diet. 

SLOANE,  SIR  HANS,  b.  in  Ulster  1660, 
d.  in  Chelsea  1753  ; was  a great  student  of 
natural  history  and  an  eminent  doctor. 
He  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his 
museum  and  library  formed  the  nucleus 
for  the  commencement  of  the  British 
Museum.  His  herbarium  is  now  ex- 
hibited at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens  which  he  gave 
to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  are  stUl  to 
be  seen  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment. 
Amonument  to  his  memory  is  a prominent 
feature  in  the  enclosure  of  Chelsea  old 
church. 

SLOTH,  a tree-dwelling  animal,  native 
to  Central  America,  which  seldom  comes 
to  the  ground,  but  lives  entirely  on  the 
v^etation  afforded  by  the  trees.  Its  legs 
and  claws  are  long,  and  it  hangs  on  the 
branches  in  a suspended  posture,  its  body 
being  underneath.  Its  greenish  colour,  due 
to  a lichen  parasitic  on  its  fur  enables  it 
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to  oecapo  detection  among  the  foliage  of 
the  trees,  and  its  name  significantly 
denotes  Its  inactive  dlaposltion. 

SLOYD,  Is  a Swedish  name  for  a system 
of  wood-work  followed  in  the  schools  of 
Sweden  and  Finland  and  now  used  with 
various  modifications  in  very  many 
schools  in  the  towns  of  Great  Britain. 
I'esidos  the  practical  value  of  a knowledge 
of  the  use  of  tools,  of  tiie  nature  and  iises 
of  various  kin'ls  of  timber,  and  of  mctfiods 
of  coiLStruction,  there  Ls  in  i^loyd  the 
educational  value  of  manual  work  duly 
graded.  This  value  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  active  constructional  instincta 
of  the  boy,  which  lie  dormant  in  the  old 
fa-shioned  “ bookish  ” system  that  con- 
tented itself  witli  schooling  him  In  the 
three  R’s.  The  Swedish  word  tloyd  Is 
cognate  with  the  English  sleiglu,  and 
denotes  “ sleight  ” or  dexterity  of  hand. 

SLUYS,  a town  by  the  sea  in  the  south 
of  Holland,  near  which  was  fought  a 
famous  sea-fu-’lit  in  1310,  when  the 
English  defeated  the  French. 

SMEATON,  JOHN,  b.  1724,  near  Tweeds, 
d.  1792,  a grixtl  engineer,  wliose  name  is 
rendered  famous  by  the  JMciystone  Light- 
liouse.  which  he  built  in  1756-9,  and  which 
stood  for  120  years,  until  it  wa.s  removed 
bec-ause  its  rock  foundations  were  being 
undermined.  Among  Emeaton’s  other 
works  were  P^amsgate  harl>our.  tlie  Gold- 
stream  bridge  over  tlie  Twc'cd,  and  tlie 
Forth  and  Clyde  C'ansd.  He  was  an 
authority  on  the  machinery  of  mills  and 
on  engines,  and  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sooiot  V 

SMILES,  SAMUEL,  6.  1812  at  Hadding- 
ton, d.  1901,  was  e<Jucated  as  a medic.al 
practitioner,  but,  taking  to  literature,  he 
became  editor  of  a Leeds  newspaper. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  secrcUiry 
of  a YorLsliire  railway  company,  and  In 
1854  became  secretary  of  tlie  South 
Ea.-tcrn  Railway.  Having  formed  a 
friendship  with  George  .Stepherison  In 
Yorkshire,  he  undertook  to  write  his  life. 
Encouraged  by  his  success  he  wrote  hia 
famous  ” Self  Help,”  and  followed  this  up 
by  a large  number  of  interesting  bio- 
grapliical  works  on  the  lives  of  engineers 
and  men  of  mark  in  the  industrial  world. 
.iVll  tliese  works  are  written  to  illustrate 
the  worth  of  self-education,  integrity,  and 
perseverance. 

SMITH,  ADAM,  b.  at  Kirkcaldy,  1723, 
d.  1790,  the  famous  autlior  of  “The 
Wealth  of  Nations,”  established  by  this 
work  the  treatment  of  political  economy 
as  a separate  branch  of  knowledge.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  as  a travelling 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  be  joined 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  Paris.  His  book 
is  a fearless  exposition  of  the  economic 
soundness  of  Free  Trade.  It  contained 
too  much  destructive  criticism  to  be  a 
S3^tematic  treatise  on  political  economy, 
but,  when  the  stress  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
had  passed,  it  found  numberless  admirers 
and  did  a great  deal  towards  forming  the 
body  of  opinion  that  established  Free 
Trade  in  this  country. 

SMITH,  CAPTAIN  JOHN,  b.  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 1580,  d.  1631,  an  adventurer, 
student,  and  writer,  who  served  in  the  Low 
Countries,  fought  as  a pirate  in  the 
Mediterranean,  escaped  from  slavery  in 
Turkey,  and  fought  against  the  Spaniards 
at  sea.  In  1605  he  joined  an  expedition 
to  Virginia  and  helped  to  found  James- 
town. He  was  saved  from  Indian 
treachery  by  Pocahontas,  an  Indian 
princess,  and  became  president  of  the 
colony.  His  literary  works  are  autobio- 
gi-aphical,  and  are  extremely  interesting. 

SMITH,  GEORGE,  b.  in  London,  1840, 
d,  1876  ; a great  authority  on  Assyrian 
antiquities.  He  began  life  as  an  engraver. 
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but  tile  extent  of  his  studies  and  know- 
ledge gained  him  a post  at  the  British 
Museum.  He  did  a great  deal  both  in 
excavating  Assyrian  ruins  and  in  de- 
ciphering the  inscriptions  there  found, 
including  the  Chaldmaa  account  of  the 
Deluge. 

SMITH,  JAMES  AND  HORACE.  See 

Rejected  Addresses. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH.  See  Mormom. 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,  b.  1771,  d.  1845,  is 
now  chiefly  remembered  as  a wit,  but  was 
in  his  day  also  a great  advocate  of  social 
reforms.  Educated  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  he  resided  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh for  six  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  For 
twenty  years  he  was  rector  of  the  small 
Yorkshire  parish  of  Poston,  and  here  he 
wrote  and  worked  in  comparative  se- 
clusion. Subsequently  he  became  a canon 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  he  took  at 
once  a prominent  position  among  the 
literary  men  of  “ the  town  ” as  a lecturer, 
conversationalist,  and  occasional  writer. 

SMITH,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  H.,  b.  in 
London,  1825,  d.  1891  ; was  educated  at 
Tavisto^  School,  and  in  time  took  his 
share  in  the  flourishing  business  (of 
W.  H.  Smith  & Sons)  founded  by  his 
father  in  1792.  To  success  in  business  he 
added  success  in  politics,  becoming  a 
Cabinet  Minister  nine  years  after  entering 
Parliament.  He  was  made  Fust  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1877,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1887,  a position  he 
held  till  his  death. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM,  b.  in  Oxfordshire, 
1769,  d.  1839,  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
modem  science  of  Geology  in  England, 
and  the  author  of  the  first  Geological  Map 
of  England.  He  was  a surveyor  and 
engineer,  and  took  up  the  study  of  geology 
as  a hobby. 

SMITH.  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  b.  in 
Scotland  in  1846,  d.  1894,  a great  oriental- 
ist and  Old  Testament  critic,  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen,  and  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Free  Church  College  in  that 
city.  His  article  on  “ Bible  ” in  the  Ency. 
Brit,  provoked  great  alarm  among  the 
Free  Ohiurch  Assembly,  and  he  was  put  on 
trial  for  heresy,  but  acquitted.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  removed  from  his  chair 
because  of  a somewhat  daring  article  on 
the  “ Hebrew  Language.”  He  then 
joined  Prof.  Baynes  as  joint  editor  of  the 
Ency.  Brit.,  and  after  his  colleague’s  death 
took  the  editorship  alone.  He  held  the 
Adam’s  professorship  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge  fi’om  1889  until  his  death. 

SMITH,  SIR  WILLIAM  SIDNEY,  b. 
1764,  d.  1840,  gained  a commission  in  the 
navy  for  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent  in  1797,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
the  service.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  commander's  all  tlirough  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  but  his  duties  lay  chiefly 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  In  1799 
he  captured  the  French  ships  co-operating 
in  Napoleon’s  attack  on  Acre,  and  then 
threw  tdmself  into  the  town,  which  he 
defended  so  effectively  that  Napoleon 
raised  the  siege  and  abandoned  his 
guns. 

STynTHEIELD,  originally  an  open  field 
outside  the  walls  of  London,  used  for 
games,  tilts,  and  fairs.  Here  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  the  Hospital  and  Church  of 
Sb.  Bartholomew  were  founded,  both  of 
which  exist,  the  former  as  one  of  the 
leading  modem  hospitals,  the  latter,  the 
most  beautiful  Norman  building  in 
Loudon,  In  1305  Wallace,  the  Scottish 
patriot,  was  baheaded  here,  and  many 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
burned  at  the  stake  in  the  Tudor  days, 
before  the  place  of  execution  was  estab- 
lished at  Tyburn.  At  Smitlifleld  are  now 
established  the  London  Central  Meat 
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Market  and  the  Poultry  and  Provision 
Market,  The  meat  and  provisions  are 
brought  by  an  elaborate  system  of  under- 
ground railways  from  the  various  main 
line  goods  stations. 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS  GEORGE,  6.  in 
Dumbartonshire,  1721,  d.  1771,  a novelist 
and  historian,  the  author  of  part  of  Hume 
and  Smollett’s  History  of  England, 
(Smollett  was  responsible  for  the  years 
1689-1760),  and  of  the  three  well  known 
novels,  “ Roderick  Random,”  ” Peregrine 
Pickle,”  and  ” Humphrey  Clinker.”  The 
novels  are  suggestive  of  his  own  ex- 
periences. He  was  of  good  birth,  and  well 
educated,  but  he  was  dangerously  addicted 
to  bitter  sarcasm,  and  was  of  that  un- 
certain temperament  which  has  kept  so 
many  literary  geniuses  on  the  brink  of 
poverty. 

SMUGGLING  is  the  act  of  defrauding 
the  State  by  evading  the  recognised  custom 
duties.  Smuggling  is,  of  course,  most 
prevalent  when  the  duties  are  high.  In 
the  18th  and  early  part  of  the  19th  centin^ 
smuggling  was  rife,  and  the  smuggler  was 
often  regarded  as  a popular  hero  if  not  a 
public  benefactor.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Trade  smuggling  almost 
ceased  to  be  practised,  tobacco  being 
almost  the  only  article  worth  the  risks. 

SMYRNA,  the  chief  port  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  a gulf  of  the  same 
name,  which  forms  an  arm  of  the  .dUgean 
Sea.  The  town  is  built  on  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  rising  from  the  head  of  the 
Gulf.  It  is  partly  Turkish  and  partly 
European,  but  neither  part  of  the  town  is 
cleanly.  Two  railways  run  into  the  in- 
terior, and  bring  to  Smyrna  the  agri- 
cultural products  and  fi'uits  of  the  inland 
districts.  It  is  also  an  important  depot 
for  Turkey  carpets.  Smyrna  is  the  seat  of 
a Roman,  Greek,  and  American  Arch- 
bishopric, and  also  the  head  quarters 
of  a Turkish  provincial  governor;  popu- 
lation about  200,000. 

SNAKES,  a class  of  reptiles  akin  to  the 
lizard,  found  in  most  continental  and 
tropical  areas,  but  seldom  in  quite  isolated 
islands.  The  Pythons  of  India,  and  the 
Boas  and  Tree-snakes  of  Central  America 
are  tropical  snakes,  unusually  large,  but 
not  venomous.  The  Cobra,  tlie  Indian 
Sea-snake,  the  American  Rattle-snake, 
and  the  English  Viper  are  venomous 
snakes,  wliich,  though  not  large,  are  dis- 
tinctly dangerous.  Snakes  swallow  their 
prey  whole,  and  digest  it  in  a state  of 
dormancy ; they  frequently  cast  their 
“ slough,”  or  scaly  skin,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  depend  on  then*  sense  of  smell  more 
than  on  that  of  sight  or  hearing,  both  of 
which  are  dull.  The  fangs  of  venomous 
snakes  are  a pah-  of  sharp  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  communicating  by  ducts  with 
poison  glands  behind  the  eyes.  The 
lidless  eyes  of  the  snake  have  led  to  the 
idea  that  snakes  fascinate  their  prey,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  snake-charmers  of 
the  East  appear  to  possess  the  power  of 
influencing  these  reptiles  by  music  and 
motion.  Deaths  from  snake  bite  in  India 
occur  as  frequently  as  1 in  10,000  of  the 
population  annually.  The  effect  of  the 
bite  is  a paralysis  of  the  nerve  centres,  and 
the  best  immediate  treatment  is  sucking, 
tight  binding,  and  often  cauterizing  or 
amputation  of  the  affected  limb.  The 
mongoose,  a small,  Indian  quadruped,  and 
the  secretary-bird  of  South  Africa  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  these  reptiles,  which 
they  fearlessly  attack,  however  venomous 
they  may  be. 

SNEE^WOOD,  the  wood  of  a large 
and  useful  tree  found  in  Cape  Colony.  It 
grow*  to  a height  of  over  100  feet,  and  the 
wood  Is  very  bard  and  durable,  being  proof 
against  bom  the  w'hite  ant  and  tlie  tdiip- 
worm.  The  sawdust  from  it  is  very 
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irritating  to  the  nasal  passages— hence  its 
name, 

STJOW  is  not  frozen  rain,  likehail  orsleet, 
but  is  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  water- 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  The  well- 
known  hexagonal  crystalline  flowers  of 
snow  are  the  forms  assumed  by  the  frozen 
moisture  which  crystallizes  around  the 
nuclei  of  dust  present  in  the  air.  The 
snow-fall  in  Great  Britain  is  slight  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  continental  areas  of 
the  same  latitude,  a fact  which  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  Snow-drifts  in  sheltered  cut- 
tings sometimes  impede  railway  traffic, 
however,  and  the  snow-plough  is  familiar 
in  country  districts.  The  perpetual 
existence  of  snow  above  the  altitude  of  the 
” snow-line  ” of  mountains  is  the  cause  of 
glaciers,  and  the  origin  of  most  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  world. 

SNOWDON,  a conspicnous  mountain  in 
North  Wales  3,560  ft.  in  height.  Its  ascent 
is  rendered  easy  by  a railway,  but  the 
crags  on  the  south-east,  and  the  notable 
edue  of  Grib  Goch,  afford  difBculties 
sufficient  for  the  most  daring  mountaineer. 

SNOW-SHOES  are  flat  frames  covered 
with  a close  neiwork  of  hide,  and  fixed  to 
the  foot  to  prevent  the  wearer  from 
sinking  into  the  snow.  They  admit  of  a 
rapid  skating  motion,  and  are  found  ex- 
tremely useful  on  the  snow-covered 
prairies  of  Canada. 

SNYDERS,  FRANZ,  b.  at  Antwerp. 
1579,  d.  1657,  a Flemish  painter  of  still 
life  and  animals.  His  representations  of 
animals  fighting  are  remarkable  for  their 
life  and  vigour. 

SOANE,  SIR  JOHN,  b.  at  Reading.  1753, 
d.  1837  ; the  leading  architect  of  his  time  ; 
received  his  training  at  the  RoyalAcademy, 
and  aftenvards  travelled  abroad  to  study. 
He  held  many  public  appointments,  such 
as  architect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  tlje 
Department  of  Woods  and  Forests,  etc., 
and  he  designed  many  country  mansions. 
He  bequeathed  his  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  London,  and  the  art  treasures 
therein  to  the  nation.  These  form  tlie 
“ Soane  Museum.” 

SOAP  is  produced  from  fats  by  the 
action  of  alkalis  (potash  or  soda).  Fat  is 
melted  in  a copper  with  the  alkaline  soda, 
the  addition  of  salt  afterwards  leads  to  the 
separation  of  the  water  from  tlie  soap,  and 
then  the  by-product  glycerine  Ls  removed 
along  with  the  spent  alkali.  A fresli 
boiling  of  the  soap  with  new  “ lye  ” (soda) 
completes  the  process,  and  leaves  the  soap 
ready  for  subsequent  treatment  as  curd, 
mottled,  or  transparent,  according  to  the 
kind  required.  Soaps  made  from  soda,  as 
here  described,  are  known  as  “hard  soaps,” 
those  made  from  potash  are  “ soft  soaps.” 

SOBIESKL  JOHN,  b.  1624.  d.  1696  ; 
the  hero-king  of  Poland,  saved  his  country 
first  from  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars,  and 
afterwards  from  the  Turks.  He  was 
elected  King  in  1674,  and  in  1G8S  gained 
a celebrated  victory  over  100.000  Turks 
who  were  besieging  Vienna.  His  strenuous 
efforts  to  reform  his  country  were  frus- 
trated bv  the  nobles. 

SOCIALISM  is  at  present  a body  of 
idealistic  theories  which  atm  at  correcting 
the  evils  of  the  existing  system  of  indus- 
trial competition  under  companies  of 
capitalists.  Capitalists  served  by  wage- 
earners  are  to  be  replaced  by  associations 
of  workmen,  who  co-operatively  act  as  a 
common  body  of  employers  and  employed. 
A man  would  thus  serve  the  body  corporate 
of  which  he  was  a member  instead  of  being 
the  employ6  of  a capitalist  whose  gains 
are  got  from  the  work  he  procures  from 
111*  paid  workman.  The  success  of  such 
oo-operatloD  would  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  workers- 
SOOIETY  OF  FRIENDS.  See  Qigj/tcra. 
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SOCINIANS,  those  who  hold  the  opinions 
taught  by  Laslius  and  Paustus  Socinus, 
uncle  and  nephew,  two  Italian  theologians 
who  lived  in  the  16th  century.  They 
regarded  our  Lord  as  divinely  endowed, 
but  denied  His  divinity,  and  maintained 
that  human  reason  was  the  criterion  of  the 
truth  of  religious  dogma.  Socinianism  is 
now  represented  by  Unitarianism  and 
Rationalism.  Both  uncle  and  nephew 
were  men  of  unblemished  character,  but 
they  had  to  endure  much  persecution. 

SOCRATES  (a-tes),  h.  at  Athens  about 
470,  d.  399  B.C.,  a great  Athenian 
philosopher,  the  famous  teacher  of  Plato, 
and  the  originator  of  a distinct  school  of 
ethical  philosophy.  His  predecessors  in 
philosophy  aimed  at  discovering  the  laws 
of  the  natural  universe,  Socrates  applied 
/iimself  to  the  study  of  man,  “ Virtue  is 
knowledge,  vice  is  ignorance,”  sums  up  his 
main  doctrine,  and  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  questioning,  in  public  places,  men  of 
repute,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  their 
real  ignorance.  He  was  accused  of  intro- 
ducing new  divinities  and  of  corrupting 
the  youthful  citizens,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  He  drank  a poisonous  draught 
of  hemlock  in  the  presence  of  his  friends, 
but  his  memory  v/as  enshrined  in  the 
beautiful  portraits  W'O  have  of  him  in 
Plato’s  “ Phoedo  ” and  “ Apology.” 
Xenophon,  another  of  his  young  friends, 
wrote  an  account  of  him  in  his 
“ Memorabilia,” 

SODA  WATER,  an  aerated  water  con- 
taining a small  quantity  of  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  in  solution.  The  aeration  is  caused 
by  charging  water  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water  tinder 
pressure.  The  release  of  the  pressure  is 
followed  by  the  escape  of  the  gas. 

SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH,  two  of 
the  “ cities  of  the  plain  ” mentioned  in 
Genesis  xix,,  whose  inhabitants  were  de- 
stroyed for  their  wickedness.  According 
to  tradition  the  remains  of  these  cities 
were  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of 


sun,  the  planets  are  Mercury,  the  nearest, 
Venus,  the  Barth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune ; and  of  these 
Jupiter  is  the  greatest  in  size.  Mercury  the 
least.  The  period  of  Neptune’s  revolution 
round  the  sun  is  164  of  our  years,  whilst 
the  year  of  Mercury  is  88  of  our  days. 

SOLDERS,  alloys  readily  fused,  which 
are  used  for  joining  metals.  Plumbers 
use  an  alloy  consisting  of  one  of  tin  to  two 
of  lead  for  joining  lead  piping 
is  “ cemented  ” by  a solder  of  brass.  Two 
of  silver  to  one  of  brass  makes  an  excellent 


Cancer  and  Capricorn  respectively,  and 
these  positions  mark  the  turning  points  of 
the  sun  when  it  has  reached  its  extreme 
limits  north  and  south  of  the  equator.  The 
former  is  our  mid-summer  day,  and  the 
latter  our  mid- winter  day. 

SOLYMAN,  THE  MAGNIFICENT,  h. 
about  1490,  d.  1.166,  the  greatest  of  tl  e 
sultans  of  the  Ottoman  Turk.s,  equally 
famous  as  a law  giver,  reformer,  patron  of 
Iron  ; arts,  and  conqueror.  His  greatrst  victory 
was  at  Mohacs,  in  Hungary,  in  wh< ii 
he  annihilated  the  Uum.-orirm  armv,  suh- 


solder  for  silver,  and  gold  is  soldered  with  i sequently  annexing  a great  part  of  the 
an  alloy  of  variable  proportions  of  gold,  | country.  His  fleets  scoured  tlie  .Mediior- 


silver,  and  copper.  The  use  of  hard 
solders  for  brass  or  copper  is  called  brazing. 

SOLE,  a flat  fish  of  high  market  value, 
caught  chiefly  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is 
usually  about  twelve  inches  long.  Its 


ranean,  but  failed  to  ou  t the  kni,:Lts  of 
St.  .John  from  Malta. 

SOMALILAND,  the  corner  of  land 
between  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The 


upper  side  is  brownish  yellow  with  dark  country  is  subject  to  Abys-inia,  except  for 


patches.  The  lemon  sole  has  spots  instead 
of  patches,  and  is  much  less  esteemed  a.- 
an  article  of  food. 


the  small  protectorates  r(ser\  ed  by  f'.ritam 
and  Italy.  The  coa-t  from  b°  North 
Latitude  to  a point  on  t’lC  of  Aden 


SOLECISM,  any  blunder  in  grammar  or  49“  Past  Longitude  is  Briti.Oi,  the 


speech,  or  any  breach  of  the  rules  of  good 
behaviour  in  social  life.  The  peopie  of 
Soli  spoke  very  rude  Greek,  and  the 
cultured  Athenians  branded  similar 
offences  as  “ Solecisms,”  that  i.s,  mistakes 
such  as  the  folk  of  Soli  w'ould  make. 

SOLENT,  THE,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
western  half  of  the  channel  which  separiifes 
the  Isle  of  Wight  from  Hampshire.  It  is 
rendered  difficult  of  navigation  for  small 
craft  by  rapid  tidas. 

SOLFATA'RA  is  the  Italian  name  for  ri 
soufriere  or  semi-extinct  volcano,  wliich 
continues  to  emit  gases  and  steam.  Ai  ' 
the  time  that  Mount  Pelde  destroyed  the 
town  of  St.  Pierre  in  the  terrible  eruption  ^ 
of  April.  1902.  the  famous  Soufriere  on  the  I 
neighbouring  island  of  St.  Vincent  awoke  i 
from  its  long  quiescent  condition,  and  1 
2,000  people  were  destroyed. 


boundaries  being  settled  by  treaty  with 
Abyssinia  and  Italy,  A Mohammedan 
I rising  under  the  ” Mad  Mullah”  in  1902 
was  met  by  regular  military  operatior.s, 
which  led,  howest  r.  to  no  decisive  f ngago- 
I ment,  unh  -s  (jeueral  Kge-rton’s  victory  at 
Jidballi,  Pmi  J,  should  prove  to  be  .so. 

SOMERSET,  one  of  the  .-onth-wesf.  m 
couiitic-:  of  llughi.nd.  lu;:t(iricai!y  in- 
' teresting  a.-:  the  scene  of  Allred's  refuge  at 
! Athelney,  and  of  Monmouth’s  defeat  at 
SecLciiioor,  the  couiuj'  contaiiiS  many 
pre-historic  relies,  and  is  rich  in  Roman 
' remains,  particularly  at  I'.ath  and  Ikbester. 
(ilastonbury  is  intirtsung  u.s  the  forngr 
: seat  of  a Saxon  Momistcrv. 

SOMERSET,  PROTECTOR,  b.  about 
; laOO.  d.  IdOd,  the  iirether  of  .lane  Seymour. 

1 the  third  wife  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  muih:  r 
I cf  Edward  VI.  He  w;  s ni?(  d to  tlm 


the  Dead  Sea,  but  geologists  regard  this 
as  impossible. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  the  name  given  to 
the  bishopric  whose  area  of  jurisdiction  in 
mediaeval  times  extended  over  the  Scottish 
Hebrides  and  the  Isle  oi  Man.  The  word 
Sodot  is  derived  from  a Norwegian  word 
meaning  “ southern,”  tor  the  Hebrides 
were  considered  and  named  “ Southern 
Islands  ” by  the  Norwegians. 

SOFIA  or  SOPHIA,  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria  since  the  constitution  of  that 
principality  as  an  independent  state  under 
Turkish  suzerainty  in  1878.  It  stands  in 
a valley  ol  the  Balkans  on  the  main  road 
from  Constantinople  to  Vienna.  Its 
business  is  chiefly  in  wheat,  live  stock,  and 
hides ; population  67,000. 

SOHO.  (1)  A district  in  London  south 
of  Oxford  Street.  It  contains  a large 
colony  of  Italian  and  French  cooks, 
restaurant  proprietors,  waiters,  tailors,  and 
servants.  (2)  A manufacturing  suburb  of 
Birmingham,  where  James  Watt,  in 
partnership  with  Matthew  Boulton,  pro- 
duced his  improved  steam  engines,  1775- 
1819. 

SOKOTO,  an  island  district  of  200,000 
square  miles  in  the  Niger  basin,  formerly 
administered  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
but  included  in  1903  in  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate of  Northern  Nigeria,  which  is 
controlled  by  resident  officials  appointed 
by  the  Colonial  Office.  The  centre  of 
administration  is  Zungeru  on  a tributary 
of  the  Niger.  Palm  oil  and  kernels  are 
the  chief  exports,  and  the  protectorate  is 
in  telegraphic  communication  with  Lagos, 

SOLAR  SYSTEM,  THE,  is  the  system  of 
planets  with  their  attendant  satellites, 
which  revolve  about  the  sun,  one  of  the 
fixed  stars.  In  order  of  distance  from  the 


SOLFERINO,  a village  20  miles  north-  i peerage  by  Henry  \TII.,  ai;d  became  Duke 


w'est  of  Mantua,  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
where  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  1859. 

SOLOMON,  the  son  of  David  and  Balh- 
sheba,  succeeded  David  on  the  tlrrone  of 
Israel.  During  his  peaceful  forty  years’ 
reign  the  country  reached  its  greatest 
territorial  limits  and  its  highest  prosperity. 
He  built  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  is 
still  honoured  iu  the  mysteries  of  Frec- 
masomy.  - His  reputation  for  wisdom  was 
not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  is  recognised 
throughout  Mohammedan  countries.  The 
Books  of  “ Proverbs  ” and  ” Ecclesiastes” 
are  almost  certainly  not  the  work  of 
Solomon,  although  tradition  has  assigned 
them  to  him ; and  the  ” Wisdom  of 
Solomon  ” in  the  Apocrypha  is  of  a much 
later  date. 

SOLON,  b.  about  638,  d.  559  B.C.,  one 
of  the  greatest  law  givers  of  the  world, 
gave  to  Athens  its  wonderful  constitution. 
A poet,  merchant,  and  traveller,  his  first 
great  deed  for  his  city  was  to  gain  for  it 
the  neighbouring  isle  of  “ Sea-girt  Salamis.” 
The  lower  classes  in  Athens  were  suffering 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  rich  aristocrats, 
and  Solon,  as  chief  magistrate,  instituted 
a democratic  form  of  constitution  wliich 
retained  the  “ Ai'eopagus,”  or  council  of 
the  old  nobles,  but  opened  up  many  chan- 
nels of  influence  for  the  lower  classes  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  public 
offices.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into 
four  classes,  according  to  their  income, 
and  gave  both  rights  and  responsibilities 
to  these  classes.  He  forbade  the  acquire- 
ment of  much  land,  reformed  tlie  coinage, 
and  annulled  all  excessive  penalities. 

SOLSTICE.  Two  days  in  the  year  mark 
the  occurrence  of  solstices,  the  Summer 
Solstice,  on  June  21st,  and  the  Winter 
Solstice,  on  December  21st.  On  these  days 
the  sun  is  vertically  above  the  tropics  of 


of  .'Somerset  in  tlie  following  reiun.  lie 
acted  as  Protector  during  tin-  greater  p.ert 
of  Edward's  reign,  but  Uie  sv.eeiiiiig 
changes  of  the  Reform;' lion  moveii.fmt 
caused  him  to  be  uni)opuh:r.  and  he  w.i- 
supplanted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whe 
succeeded  him  as  Protector  with  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Somerset 
wasexecuted  in  1552  on  a charceof  rreascu. 

SOMNAMBULISM.  See  Med.  Lid. 

SONATA,  an  elaborate  composition  in 
three  or  four  movements  usually  for  oce 
instrument.  Vocal  music  predominated 
up  to  the  17th  century,  both  in  sacred 
music  and  in  part  songs  and  madrigals. 
Subsequently,  instrumental  music  de- 
veloped, and  the  sonata  became  a recog- 
nized form  of  composition.  See  Glossary 
of  Musical  Terms. 

SOJJNET,  a rhyming  composition  of 
fourteen  lines,  embodying  a single  theme 
or  idea.  The  Italian,  or  original,  form 
contained  either  four  or  five  rhymes,  and 
was  clearly  divided  into  an  octave  (the 
first  eight  lines),  and  a sestet  (the  last  six 
lines).  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan 
sonneteers  made  a ffee  use  of  the  sonnet, 
and  broke  through  the  rules  of  rhym- 
ing ; but  Milton,  and  his  imitator, 
Wordsworth,  reverted  to  the  Italian  form, 
which  most  modern  sonneteers  of  the  19th 
century,  including  Rossetti,  have  followed. 

SOPHIA,  ST.,  the  great  Church  of 
Constantinople  built  in  the  6th  century  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  now  used  as 
a Moslem  Cathedral.  Its  dome  and  the 
gracefulness  of  its  lines  in  the  interior  are 
striking,  but  its  external  appearance  is 
disappointing. 

SOPHOCLES,  b.  496,  d.  405  B.C.,  an 
Athenian  tragig.  poet.  Less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  remain,  but 
those  we  have  are  masterpieces.  “ Ajax,” 
” Antigone,”  and  “ Electra,”  “ QSdipus 
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T3rrannus”  and  “(Edipus  at  Colonus”  are 
among  his  great  tragedies.  “ Most  modern 
critics  have  agreed  that  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  are  the  most  perfect  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.”  Mahaffy. 

SORBONNE,  THE,  the  first  residential 
college  of  the  University  of  Paris,  founded 
in  the  13th  century  by  P^obert  of  Sorbon. 
It  became  the  greatest  of  all  theological 
colleges,  and  was  chiefly  renowned  for  the 
rhetorical  skill  of  its  scholars.  Failing  to 
respond  to  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
Renaissance,  it  lost  its  prestige  and  was 
abolished  at  the  Revolution  (1792). 
Napoleon  re-established  it  as  the  home  of 
the  Academie.  It  has  been  entirely  re- 
built (1885-90). 

SOTHEBY’S,  the  principal  book-auction 
room  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  Vfelling- 
ton  Street,  Strand.  The  first  auction  was 
held  here  in  1744.  One  of  the  most 
famous  sales  at  Sotheby’s  was  that  of  the 
Ashburnham  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  which  realised  more  than 
£100,000.  Though  the  sale  of  books  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  business, 
prints,  coins  and  antiquities  are  also 
here  brought  to  the  hammer. 

SOUDAN,  THE,  “ Land  of  the  Blacks,” 
is  a general  term  for  a wide  belt  of  territory 
stretching  across  Africa,  south  of  the 
Sahara,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western 
borders  of  Abyssinia.  East  Soudan,  a 
region  between  Egypt  proper  and  British 
East  Africa,  forms  a joint  protectorate  of 
England  and  Egypt,  with  Khartoum  as 
the  seat  of  Government.  Central  Soudan, 
a region  around  Lake  Chad,  is  occupied  by 
Negro  States,  sufiiciently  large  and 
civilized  to  be  called  Kingdoms.  West 
Soudan  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Niger 
and  the  coast  lands  between  the  delta  of 
that  river  and  the  Senegal.  Tins  region, 
with  the  exception  of  Liberia,  has  been 
parcelled  out  among  the  French,  British, 
and  Germans. 

SOUL,  may  be  defined  as  the  non- 
corporeal  part  of  man.  In  its  higher 
aspects,  and  apart  from  the  body,  it  is 
sometimes  termed  spirit,  a distinction 
which  some  theologians  emphasise,  keeping 
the  term  “ soul  ” to  denote  its  lower 
relationship  with  the  body.  The  soul  is 
believed  to  be  that  essential  part  of  a man 
by  virtue  of  which  he  feels,  thinks,  wills, 
and  develops  personality,  and  which  is 
almost  universally  believed  to  be  im- 
mortal. 

SOULT,  MARSHAL,  b.  1769,  d.  1851, 
one  of  Napoleon’s  greatest  generals.  He 
commanded  the  French  right  at  Austerlitz, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  operations 
against  England  and  Spain  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  where,  however,  his 
brilliance  was  neutralised  by  Wellington’s 
persistent  patience  and  hard  fighting. 
He  represented  France  at  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

SOUND,  a sensation  received  through 
the  organs  of  hearing.  A musical  sound, 
or  tone,  is  the  result  of  a regular  succession 
of  vibrations  communicated  to  the  ear  by 
the  wave  movement  of  the  air.  Vibrations 
set  up  in  a vacuum  produce  no  sound, 
because  they  are  not  communicated  to  the 
air.  The  pitch  of  a musical  sound  rises 
with  the  rate  of  vibration.  The  intensity 
of  the  sound  depends  upon  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibrations  and  the  distance  of  the 
observer. 

SOUND,  THE,  a strait  separating 
Denmark  from  Sweden,  and  leading  from 
the  Cattegat  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is 
three  miles  broad  at  its  narrowest  part, 
and  _ is  defended  by  the  Danish  forti- 
fications at  Kronberg. 

SOUNDING.  the  process  of  determining 
the  depths  of  seas  and  water-ways  for 
purposes  of  navigation  or  scientific  in- 


vestigation. Naval  charts  are  carefully 
constructed  from  reliable  soundings,  to 
show  shoals  and  all  sub-marine  obstruc- 
tions. Deep  sea  soundings,  such  as  were  so 
largely  carried  out  on  the  Challenger,  are 
performed  with  a vrire  or  thick  hempen 
rope,  and  a detachable  heavy  sinker.  The 
sinker  is  liberated  by  contact  with  the 
bottom,  and  a tube,  arranged  to  take  a 
sample  of  the  bottom  is  all  that  is  drawn 
up.  If  depth  only  is  required,  a thin 
tvrine  is  used  and  cut  adrift  when  the 
bottom  is  reached. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  BRITISH.  Refer  to 
Ind^x. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  on  a peninsula  at  the 
head  of  Southampton  Water  in  Hamp- 
shire, 79  miles  from  London.  It  is  a great 
sea-port  with  excellent  dock  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  aport  of  departure  for  theUnion 
Castle  Line  to  South  Africa,  and  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Line  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  and  it  is  a port  of  call  for 
the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  Line.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Ordnance  Survey  are  at 
Southampton,  and  in  Hartley  University 
College  the  town  has  an  educational 
institute  of  good  standing.  Much  of  the 
old  town  still  remains  to  remind  tlie 
visitor  of  the  days  when  legends  told  of 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  or  when  Henry  V. 
embarked  for  the  campaign  of  Agincomt. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  one  of  the 
federated  colonies  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  extends  in  a belt  from 
the  south  coast  across  the  continent  to  the 
north  coast  between  129°  and  141°  East 
longitude.  Refer  to  “ South  Australia  ” 
in  Index. 

SOUTHCOTE,  JOANNA,  b.  1750,  d. 
1814  ; a religious  monomaniac,  who  after 
being  till  middle  life  a devout  Methodist, 
began,  in  about  1790,  to  proclaim  herself 
a prophetess.  She  professed  to  be  the 
woman  mentioned  in  Rev.  xii.,  and  gained 
many  converts.  At  last  she  gave  out 
that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  the 
promised  Shiloh,  but  soon  after  the  time 
she  fixed  for  that  event  died  of  dropsy. 

SOUTHEY,  ROBERT,  b.  at  Bristol, 
1774,  d.  1843,  was  a writer  of  both  prose 
and  poetry.  He  became  poet  laureate  in 
1813,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  “ Lake 
Poets,”  his  home  for  many  years  being  at 
Greta  Hall,  Keswick.  His  longer  poems 
are  little  read  now,  but  his  ballads  and 
lyrics  are  popular.  His  prose  works 
include  a “ Life  of  Nelson,”  histories  of 
the  Peninsular  War  and  of  Brazil,  and 
biographies  of  Bunyan  and  Wesley. 

SOUTHPORT,  on  the  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire, halfw'ay  between  Liverpool  and 
Preston,  is  fast  becoming  a residential 
district  for  these  towns  and  Manchester. 
Its  fine  sands  and  mild  climate  attract 
also  thousands  of  more  temporary  sojourn- 
ers, to  whom  many  facilities  for  enjoyment 
are  offered. 

SOUTH  SEA,  the  name  given  to  the 
Pacific  by  Balboa,  its  discoverer,  1513. 
Previously  to  the  19th  century  the  name 
was  commonly  applied  to  the  South 
Pacific,  and  is  still  used  in  that  sense. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  a financial 
project  formed  in  1710,  to  take  over  the 
floating  debt  of  the  nation,  amounting  at 
that  time  to  £10,000,000.  The  Company 
was  to  receive  fi'om  the  Government 
interest  on  this  amount  at  the  rate  of  .six 
per  cent,,  and  also  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  the  South  Seas.  Further  sub- 
scriptions were  called  for  in  1720  to  buy 
up  the  remainder  of  the  national  debt,  and 
Vi'ere  subscribed  many  times  over.  The 
£100  shares  rose  to  £1,000,  at  Vfhich  price 
the  Chairman  and  many  Directors  sold  out. 
Prices  soon  fell,  the  bubble  burst,  and 
thousands  were  ruined.  The  credit  of  the 
country  was  finally  restored  by  Walpole. 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.  See  under  Tyne, 

SOUTHWELL,  a small  town  neat 
New'ark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  became  the 
seat  of  a bishopric  in  1884,  the  diocese  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derbyshire.  At  a house  in  the  town 
Charles  I.  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Scottish  Commissioners,  1646. 

SOUTHWELL,  ROBERT,  b.  1560.  d. 
1595  ; a Jesuit  martyr  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  After  being  educated  at  Douai 
and  Tournay.  he  was  admitted  a Jesuit 
at  Rome.  He  served  in  England  as 
chaplain  to  various  noble  Roman  Cat’r  'lie 
families,  but  was  at  last  taken,  tortured, 
and  executed  at  Tyburn,  the  victim  of 
a barbarous  statute.  Some  of  his  religious 
poems  are  very  beautiful. 

SPA,  a popular  Belgian  watering  place, 
is  situated  about  20  miles  south-east  of 
Liege.  Its  medicfual  springs,  the  waters 
of  which  are  consumed  by  visitors,  and 
also  exported  in  considerable  quantities, 
have  been  fanioits  from  Roman  times. 
The  name  Spa,  denoting  an  inland 
watering  place,  is  derived  from  this, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  European  health 
resorts. 

SPAIN  occupies  more  than  five-sixths  of 
the  Iberian  peninsifla  in  the  souih-west  of 
Europe,  and  has  an  area  of  IuI-OCh)  square 
miles,  aud  a population  exceeding  IS-3 
millions.  In  the  16th  century  i:  was  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
Agriculture  employs  more  than  70  per 
cent,  of  the  people.  The  various  c.r:ror'’<, 
the  olive,  and  the  vine  are  cultivated,  and 
milhons  of  merino  sheep  are  pastured. 
The  mineral  wealth  is  enormous,  but  is  not 
fully  developed.  The  mines  protiuce  iron, 
coal,  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant.  A posi- 
tion fronting  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  the  possession  of  many 
fine  natural  harbours,  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  would  be  sufBrionC 
to  place  Spain  in  the  forefront  of  com- 
mercial nations  but  for  the  indolence  of 
the  inhabitants. 

SPANISH -AMERICAN  WAR,  THE, 

arose  out  of  the  demand  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  1898,  that  the 
Spaniards  should  evacuate  Cuba,  which 
had  been  in  a state  of  insurrection  since 
1895.  Tlie  immediate  cause  was  the 
blowing  np  of  the  United  States’  ship 
Maine.  The  principal  events  of  the  wax 
were  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  the  capture  of  Santiago  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  by  American 
troops.  Consequently,  the  Spaniards 
agreed,  1898,  to  relinquish  Cuba,  which 
has  since  become  a republic  uuder  the 
suzerainty  of  the  United  States.  Spain 
also  resigned  to  America  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippine  LsJands. 

SPANISH  ARIVIADA.  See  Armaaa, 

SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  WAR  OP  THE. 

was  undertaken  to  prevent  the  possible 
union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Crowns. 
The  Grand  Alliance,  including  England, 
Holland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Portugal 
supported  the  claims  of  Charles,  the 
second  son  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  against 
those  of  Philip  the  son  of  the  dauphin 
of  France,  to  whom  the  thi’one  bad 
been  left  by  the  will  of  the  late  king. 
The  war,  which  lasted  from  1703 
to  1713,  was  chiefly  waged  in  the 
Spanish  Netberlands.  The  principed 
events  were  the  victories  of  Mail  borough 
at  Blenheim,  RamLllies,  Oudenarde,  and 
Malplaquet,  and  the  capture  of  Gibraltar. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  Plfliip  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Spain,  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  Prance  agreed  to  give  no  farther 
support  to  the  Stuarts. 

SPARROW,  the  most  common  British 
bird,  is  found  tliror.ghont  Europe  and  in 
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parts  of  Asia,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  where  it  thrives  at 
the  expense  of  native  birds.  There  are 
two  species  in  England,  the  house-sparrow 
and  the  field  or  tree-sparrow.  The  so- 
called  “ hedge-spaiTow  *’  is  really  the 
hedge-warbler.  The  Tiouse-sparrow  fre- 
quents even  the  busiest  parts  of  our  largest 
cities,  building  its  nest  in  nooks  of  walls  and 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  raising  as 
many  as  three  broods  a year.  It  is  hvely, 
pert,  and  cunning,  the  true  gamin  of  the 
winged  race.  It  is  omnivorous,  but  prefers 
seeds  and  the  larvaa  of  insects.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  reckoned  among  useful 
birds. 

SPARTA,  or  LACEDffiMON,  a city  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  capital  of  Laconia  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  famous  for  the  warlike 
prowess  of  its  citizens.  The  laws  of 
Lycurgns  laid  the  foundation  of  Sparta’s 
greatness.  The  inhabitants  were  dis- 
tinguished for  the  simplicity  of  their  life, 
terseness  of  speech,  and  courage  and 
determination  in  battle.  Tlie  males  were 
trained  from  the  age  of  seven  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State,  and  apart  from 
their  mothers.  They  were  taught  to 
endure  hardships  and  to  suffer  pain  with- 
out complaining.  Both  sexes  w'ent 
through  a rigorous  course  of  gymnastics 
with  tiie  object  of  producing  a physically 
perfect  race  of  citizens.  At  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.,  the  Spartans,  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  Greeks,  obtained  the  chief  conunand 
in  the  war.  Subsequently,  Athens  and 
Sparta  fought  for  supremacy  in  Greece 
with  varying  success,  until  the  whole 
country  fell  under  the  domination  of 
Macedonia,  about  340  B.C.  Sparta  passed, 
146  B.C..  under  Roman  rule. 

SPAVIN  is  a vague  term  denoting 
something  wrong  with  the  hock  of  a horse. 
It  occurs  in  two  forms  : Cl)  Bog  Spavin, 
an  acute  synovitis  common  in  young 
horses  worked  too  soon  ; (2)  Bone  Spavin, 
a chronic  disease  of  the  hock  met  with  in 
oJd  horses  in  which  a chronic  inflammation 
of  the  joint  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  bone  around  it.  In  both  cases  lameness 
results,  and  rest  is  essential.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  left  to  a veterinary  surgeon. 

SPECEPIC  GRAVITY,  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  a given  volume  of  any  sub- 
stance to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
some  particular  substance  taken  as  the 
standard.  In  the  cases  of  gases,  Hydrogen 
is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison, 
and  water  for  liquids  and  solids.  Thus, 
taking  water  as  unity,  the  specific  gravity 
of  gold  is  19'3,  that  is,  gold  is  19*3  times 
as  heavy  as  water,  bulk  for  bulk ; or  the 
density  of  gold  is  19 ‘3  times  that  of  water. 

SPECTACLES  are  needed  in  certain 
cases  of  defective  vision  to  assist  the  eye 
in  focussing  the  rays  of  light  on  to  the 
retina.  In  “ far-sightedness,”  a common 
defect  of  advancing  age,  the  rays  of  light 
from  near  objects  are  not  sufiiciently  re- 
fracted by  the  ordinary  organism  of  the 
eye,  and  tend  to  converge  to  a focus  be- 
yond the  retina.  In  such  cases  convex 
lenses  of  suitable  curvature  remedy  the 
defect.  The  eyes  of  short-sighted  persons 
have  too  much  convergent  power,  and 
naturally  an  ima^e  of  the  object  looked  at 
is  formed  in  front  of  the  retina.  Con- 
cave lenses  enable  the  eye  in  such  cases 
to  focus  the  image  on  the  retina  itself. 

SPECTATOR,  THE,  a perio.djcal  founded 
by  Richard  St^le  and  .Joseph  Addison, 
published  daily  from  March,  1711,  to 
December,  1712,  and  revived  by  Addison 
from  June  to  December,  1714.  Politics 
were  excluded.  The  publication  con- 
tained essays  on  literature,  religion, 
manners,  etc.  Among  the  l^est  were 
Addi3on’.s  essays  on  Milton,  and  the  papers 
which  introduccjd  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley. 


SPECTROSCOPE,  an  Instrument  for 
analysing  the  light  proceeding  from  any 
luminous  body.  The  simplest  form  is  that 
known  as  the  direct- vision  spectroscope.” 
It  consists  of  three  tubes  which  are  joined 
together  when  the  instrument  is  in  use. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  tube  is  a narrow 
slit  tlu-ough  which  a pencil  of  the  Ught  to 
be  examined  is  admitted.  This  passes 
into  the  second  tube  through  a convex 
lens  so  placed  that  the  narrow  slit  is 
situated  in  its  principal  focus,  and  con- 
sequently the  emergent  rays  are  parallel. 
The  second  tube  contains  a series  of  prisms 
of  flint  glass  and  crown  glass  arranged 
alternately.  The  light,  in  passing  through 
these,  undergoes  dispersion,  and  forms  a 
spectrum  (which  see)  wliich  is  viewed 
through  a compound  eye-piece  in  the  third 
tube. 

SPECTRUM,  the  name  given  to  a band 
of  light  which  has  entered  through  a 
narrow  slit,  and  been  projected  on  a screen 
in  a darkened  chamber,  after  undergoing 
dispersion  in  pa.ssing  through  a prism  or 
prisms  placed  in  its  path.  In  the  case  of 
white  light,  such  as  sunlight,  the  electric- 
light,  or  lime-light,  the  spectrum  is  com- 
posed of  a series  of  coloured  bands 
arranged  in  the  following  order — red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  Red  light  gives  a red  spectrum, 
green  light  a green  spectrum,  and  so 
on. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  It  is  found  that 
the  spectra  produced  by  the  light  from 
glowing  vapours  or  gases  consist  of  bright 
lines  crossing  a dark  band.  These  lines, 
called  from  their  elucidator  Fraunhofer 
lines,  occupy  a definite  position  relatively 
to  the  continuous  spectrum  of  white  light, 
and  are  different  in  colour  and  position  for 
different  substances.  Every  gas  in  a 
state  of  incandescence  produces  its  own 
characteristic  lines  or  group  of  lines. 
Moreover,  if  more  than  one  gas  be  present, 
the  characteristic  lines  of  all  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  resulting  spectrum ; so 
that,  if  it  is  required  to  discover  the 
elements  of  which  a compound  substance 
is  composed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce 
the  substance  to  a condition  of  glowing 
vapour  by  the  application  of  heat,  and 
examine  the  resulting  spectrum.  The 
lines  of  the  spectrum  will  at  once  reveal 
the  composition  of  the  substance. 

SPEKE,  JOHN  HANNING,  h.  in  Somer- 
setshire, 1823,  d.  1864,  a celebrated 
African  explorer.  After  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  army  of  the  East  Indian 
Company  he  joined  Burton  in  an  exploring 
expedition  into  Somaliland  in  1854,  and 
four  years  later  the  two  attempted  to  trace 
the  Nile  to  its  source,  and  discovered  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1859  Speke  under- 
took another  expedition,  this  time  with 
Grant  as  his  companion,  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  his  supposition  that  tliis  lake 
was  the  real  source  of  the  Nile.  He  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  observations  in  a 
book  entitled  a “Journal  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,”  1863. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT,  b.  at  Derby, 
1820,  d.  1903,  an  eminent  scientist,  and  the 
greatest  English  philosopher  of  recent 
times.  He  began  life  as  a civil  engineer, 
but  relinquished  that  calling  for  journal- 
ism, and  contributed  regularly  ’to  the 
“ Economist,”  the  “ Westminster  Review,” 
and  the  “ Edinburgh.”  In  1860  he  pub- 
lished the  outlines  of  a new  system  of 
philosophy  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  His  “ First  Principles  of  a 
system  of  Philosophy  ” followed  in  1862, 
and  the  next  twenty  years  were  devoted 
to  the  **  Synthetic  Pmi’oaophy,”  which  was 
published  In  twelve  volumes.  Life,  con- 
duct, society,  ceremonial,  political  and 
ccclesiasticai  institutions  are  all  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  evolutionist. 
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SPENSER,  EDMUND,  b.  in  London, 
1652,  d.  1599,  a celebrated  English  poet. 
The  “ Shepherd’s  Calendar  ” appeared  in 
1579,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  and 
patron,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  His  greatest 
poem,  the  “ FaSrie  Queene,”  was  to  have 
consisted  of  twelve  boolts,  but  only  six 
exist.  (See  Faerie  Qweene.) 

SPERMACETL  an  oily  fluid  obtained 
from  two  large  cavities  in  the  head  of  the 
sperm-whale.  It  solidifies  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  After  being  refined  the  substance 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  oint- 
ments, and  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
candles. 

SPEZIA,  the  principal  naval  station  of 
Italy,  stands  at  tlie  head  of  a magnificent 
harbour,  about  50  mUes  south-east  of 
Genoa.  The  town  contains  a naval 
arsenal,  gun  foundries,  and  a dock-yard. 

SPHINX,  THE,  an  immense  figure,  ex- 
ceeding 170  feet  in  lengtli  and  100  feet  in 
height,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  group  of  pyramids  at  Gizeh, 
Eg^^t.  The  body  and  paws  are  tliose  of 
a lion,  the  face  and  breast  tlvose  of  a 
woman.  The  face  impresses  by  its  calm 
dignity,  and  the  whole  figure  by  its 
sovereign  power.  The  monument  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt. 
The  shifting  sands  of  the  surrounding 
desert  are  constantly  covering  it,  and  it  Is 
found  necessary  to  clear  them  away  at 
intervals. 

SPICE  ISLANDS.  See  Moluccas. 

SPICES,  the  name  given  to  certain 
vegetable  productions,  such  as  pepper, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  etc.,  all  of 
which  contain  an  essential  oil  that  gives 
to  the  substance  an  aromatic  odour,  and 
a hot  pungent  flavour.  They  are  derived 
from  various  parts  of  plants — the  fruit, 
the  seed,  the  bark,  and  the  root.  The 
largest  supply  is  obtained  from  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago. 

SPIDERS  are  small  animals  ( not  insects) 
in  which  the  head  and  thorax  are  united 
into  a single  division,  which  is  joined  to 
the  abdomen  by  a narrow  stalk.  The 
spinnerets  are  situated  near  the  hinder  end 
of  the  abdomen.  In  the  common  house- 
spider  each  spinneret  contains  as  many  as 
400  holes  from  each  of  which  issues  a 
minute  filament  of  the  material  of  which 
the  web  is  composed,  the  filaments  forming 
strands  which  are  pressed  together  by  the 
animal’s  hind  legs  to  produce  the  threads 
of  the  web.  Of  the  many  species  of  spiders 
the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  trap- 
door spider,  which  is  common  along  the 
Mediten'anean  shores,  and  in  California 
and  Jamaica,  and  which  excavates  for 
itself  a home  in  the  ground,  cleverly 
closed  by  a hinged  trap-door  composed  of 
layers  of  earth  and  web. 

SPIKENARD,  or  NARD,  a perfume 
derived  from  a plant  of  the  order  Valerian, 
growing  on  the  Himalayas  at  a height  of 
from  10,000  to  17,000  feet.  A ^milar 
plant  is  found  high  up  in  the  Alps.  Oila 
and  unguents  perfumed  with  spikenard 
are  still  popular  in  the  East,  and  are  very 
costly. 

SPINNING  is  the  art  of  reducing  the 
fibres  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  into 
fine  threads  of  uniform  size  ready  for  the 
weaver.  This  was  formerly  accomplished 
by  hand,  at  first  with  the  aid  of  the  spindle 
and  distaff,  and  afterwards  with  the 
help  of  the  spinning-wheel.  With  such 
primitive  apparatus  the  spinner  was 
able  to  produce  only  a single  yam  at  a 
time,  but  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and 
Crompton  changed  all  this,  and  gave  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  various  textile 
manufaetures, 

SPINOZA,  BARUCH,  b.  at  Anteterdam, 
1632,  d.  1677,  was  educated  for  tho 
rabbinical  office,  but  his  study  of  Descartes 
and  other  philosophic  writers  led  him  to 
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qaestura  portions  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
he  was  excommunicated  from  the  Jewish 
Church.  At  the  Hague  he  gained  a liveli- 
hood by  polishing  the  lenses  of  optical 
instruments,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  His  principal  works 
were  published  after  his  death.  In  his 

Ethics  ” he  attempted  to  develop  his 
views  by  geometrical  methods,  stai'ting 
with  certain  definitions  and  axioms,  and 
then  proceeding  to  state  and  demon- 
strate his  propositions  one  by  one. 

SFION  KOP,  a rugged  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tugela,  Natal.  The  hdll  was 
captured  by  General  Buller’s  forces  in 
their  attempt  to  release  Ladysmith,  on 
the  night  of  January  23rd,  1900.  During 
the  next  day  the  summit  was  exposed  to 
such  a terrible  fire  from  the  Boer  guns  that 
Colonel  Thorneycroft,  in  the  evening, 
withdrew  his  men,  and  the  British  re- 
crassed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tugela. 

SPIRES,  or  SPEYER,  an  ancient  city  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
At  a diet  of  the  German  princes,  held  here 
in  1529,  the  Act  of  Toleration,  passed  in 
1526,  was  annulled.  The  minority  pre- 
pared a protest  on  the  ground  that  the 
diet  had  overstepped  its  authority  in  thus 
annulling  what  had  been  unanimously 
passed  three  years  previously.  This 
protest  is  the  ori^  of  the  word  “ Protes- 
tant ’*  as  applied  to  a religious  body. 

SPIRITUALISM,  in  Its  modern  form, 
originated  In  America,  which  is  still  the 
head-quarters  of  the  cult,  in  1848,  and  was 
introduced  from  that  country  into  England 
in  1862.  Its  adherents,  who  now  number 
many  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
include  many  eminent  scientists,  profess 
to  be  able  to  communicate,  through 
certain  of  their  members,  knov/n  as 
mediums,  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
The  latter  are  said  to  manifest  their 
presence  by  spirit-rapping,  spirit  writing, 
drawing,  and  photography,  and  by  lifting 
and  moving  heavy  bodies.  The  “ Society 
for  Psychical  Research  ” was  founded  in 
1882  “ for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
organised  attempt  to  investigate  that 
large  group  of  debatable  phenomena 
designated  by  such  terms  as  mesmeric, 
psychical,  and  spiritualistic.** 

SPITALFIELDS  a district  in  the  east  of 
London  fcwrming  part  of  the  borough  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  spital  or  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  founded 
there  in  the  12th  century.  Afto  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  a number 
of  French  Refugees  settled  in  the  district 
and  introduced  the  art  of  silk-weaving, 
for  which  Spitalfields  was  long  famous. 
A few  looms  are  still  at  work  on  the  out- 
Bkirte,  but  ttie  staple  industry  now  is  the 
manufacture  of  boot  and  shoes. 

SPITHEAD,  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
strait  separating  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
the  mainland,  receives  its  name  from  the 
Spit,  a sandbank  which  runs  out  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Hampshire.  Spithead  forms  a sheltered 
roadstead,  and  as  such  is  much  used  by 
the  ships  of  the  British  navy. 

SPITZBERGEN,  an  archipelago  of  five 
large  and  several  smaller  islands,  situated 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  400  miles  north 
of  Norway.  During  the  short  summer  the 
islands  are  visited  by  Norwegian  and 
Russian  seal  fishers  and  fur  hunters. 

SPOHR,  LOUIS,  6.  in  Brunswick,  1784, 
d.  1859,  a celebrated  violinist  and  musical 
eomposer.  He  composed  operas,  oratorios, 
and  several  works  for  Ms  favourite  instru- 
ment. His  best  known  oratorios  are  the 
“ Last  Judgment,”  the  “ Fall  of  Babylon,” 
and  ” Oalvory.” 

SPONGES,  as  used  for  toilet  and  other 
purposes,  are  the  skeletons  of  an 
gation  of  minute  marine  ajilmals.  The 
lower  part  of  the  animal,  which  is  asually 
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of  a cylindrical  shape,  becomes  attached 
to  a stone  or  rook,  or  to  the  homy  remains 
of  crustaceans.  When  a number  of 
these  animals  grow  closely  pressed  to- 
gether their  outer  walls  partly  coalesce, 
but  a number  of  spaces  are  left  into  which 
the  pores  from  each  animal  open.  In  this 
way  is  gradually  built  up  a system  of  tubes 
and  srnaller  pores  freely  communicating 
with  one  another,  the  framework  of  which 
is  composed  of  a horny,  elastic  tissue 
secreted  by  the  animals.  The  principal 
sponge  fisheries  are  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  round  the  West 
Indian  Islands. 

SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION.  See 

Abiogenesis. 

SPORES  are  the  first  stage  in  the  fife 
history  of  the  lower  plants — seaweed, 
fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns.  Just  as  the 
flowering  plants  grow  from  seeds,  so  do  the 
lower  plants  from  spores.  The  masses  of 
brown  powder  on  the  under  side  of  the 
frond  of  a fern  are  the  most  familiar 
examples  of  spores.  Spores  are  micro- 
scopic in  size,  and  are  scattered  when 
ripe  either  by  the  wind  or  by  water. 
The  spores  of  some  fungi  and  seaweeds 
are  capable  of  swimming  actively  in  the 
water  and  thus  effecting  their  own 
dispersal.  This  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
in  the  plant  world  of  the  power  of  free 
movement,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
animal  world ; hence  such  spores  are 
termed  zoospores.  Most  spores  present 
remarkable  'ritality,  witlistanding  boifing, 
freezing,  or  desiccation. 

SPR!^GS  are  discharges  of  water  which 
has  accumulated  underground.  Part  of 
the  water  that  has  fallen  as  rain  has  pene- 
trated torough  pervious  strata  of  rocks 
until  it  has  met  with  an  impervious 
stratum.  If  this  is  slightly  inclined  the 
water  flows  along  between  the  two  strata 
to  reappear  at  length  at  the  surface,  most 
probably  on  the  side  of  a hill.  Springs 
formed  in  this  way  are  dependent  on  the 
local  rainfall,  and  cease  to  flow  in  a season 
of  drought.  In  other  cases,  springs  are 
derived  from  large,  deep-seated  accumu- 
lations of  water,  tlie  gathering  ground  for 
which  is  spread  over  an  extensive  area. 
Prom  the  subterranean  reservoirs  the 
water  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  through 
cracks  and  fissures,  and  produces  a spring 
of  perennial  character.  Such  springs  may 
be  hot  or  cold.  The  waters  of  some 
thermal  springs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  G eysers 
of  Iceland  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
hot  springs  of  New  Zealand,  etc.,  are  at 
boiling  point  when  they  reach  the  surface. 
The  hot  springs  of  Bath  have  a tempera- 
ture of  120°  F.,  those  of  Buxton  of  82°  F. 
All  hot  springs  and  many  cold  ones  con- 
tain salts  in  solution,  and,  for  this  reason, 
many  of  them  are  of  medicinal  value, 
Harrogate  waters  are  sulphurous,  the 
Buxton  springs  and  those  of  Tkmbridge 
Wells  contain  salts  of  iron,  while  the  brine 
springs  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  are 
impresnated  with  common  salt. 

SPURGEON,  CHARLES  HADDON,  6.  at 
Kelvedon,  Essex,  1834,  d,  1892,  a famous 
Nonconformist  preacher.  In  1864  he  was 
invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  a Baptist 
chapel  in  Southwark.  His  fame  spread  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  eventnally  found 
neoessary  to  erect  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  a building  capable  of  accom- 
modating 6,000  persons.  Here  he  preached 
to  thousands  weekly,  and  influenced 
thousands  of  others  by  printing  his 
sermons  and  circulating  them  throughout 
the  Empire.  He  founded  the  Pastors’ 
Oollega,  the  Stockwell  Orphanage,  and  a 
number  of  other  institutions. 

SPURS.  Modern  spurs  ore  not  so  for- 
midable as  their  predecessors,  In  fact,  they 
have  become  little  more  than  ornaments 
to  the  horseman’s  heel ; for,  though  i 


commonly  worn  by  huntsmen,  Jockeys, 
and  cavalry  soldiers,  they  are  used  as 
goads  to  the  horses  only  in  extreme  ca.«e8. 
To  the  skilled  rider,  however,  they  are 
of  great  value,  as  a slight  pressure  with 
the  calf  of  the  leg  makes  the  horse 
respond  promptly  once  he  is  aware  that 
his  rider  wears  spurs.  In  the  days  of 
chivalry,  the  knight  was  distinguished 
from  his  squire  by  wearing  spurs  of  gold 
or  silver  gilt.  The  squire  who  attained 
his  knighthood  by  his  gallantry  was  said 
to  ” win  his  spurs,”  and  he  who  disgraced 
bis  order  might  be  degraded  by  having 
his  spurs  pu’olicly  struck  from  his  heels. 

SPY,  a person  sent  secretly  into  an 
enemy’s  country  or  encampment  to  obtain 
information  with  regard  to  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  his  forces,  the  position 
and  nature  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
number  and  calibre  of  tlie  guns,  etc. 
Although  the  employment  of  such  persons 
by  belligerents  is  recognised  by  inter- 
national law,  when  captured,  the  spy  is 
liable  by  martial  law  to  capital  punish- 
ment. In  consequence  of  the  dishonour 
that  attaches  to  the  occupation,  owing  to 
the  treachery  that  must  necessarily  be 
exercised,  and  also  on  account  of  the  risks 
attending  it,  a general  may  not  compel 
any  of  his  subordinates  to  act  the  part. 
The  spy  must  volunteer  for  the  work,  and 
his  services  are  usually  procured  by  the 
ofi'er  of  lai^e  rewards. 

SQUADRON.  Cl)  1°  th«i  army,  a squad- 
ron is  the  principal  division  of  a regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  consists  of  two  troops, 
each  of  from  60  to  100  men.  (2)  In  the 
navy,  a squadron  consists  of  a portion  of 
a fleet  employed  for  some  special  service, 
or  placed  on  a particular  station  under  the 
command  of  a flag  officer. 

STAEL,  MADAME  DE,  h.  in  Paris,  1766, 
d.  1817,  a celebrated  EYench  authoress. 
She  firsts  obtained  public  notice  by  her 
” Letters  on  the  Works  and  Character  of 
Rousseau,”  published  in  1788.  Though 
in  sympathy  with  the  Royal  Family  she 
continued  to  reside  in  Paris  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  exerted  herself 
on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  'STote  a powerful  appeal  in 
favour  of  the  Queen.  The  views  on 
Napoleon  and  his  work  expressed  in  her 
writings  led  to  her  banishment  from  Paris, 
and  after  the  publication  of  “ Corinne,”  in 
1807,  she  was  expelled  from  France.  Her 
famous  work  on  Germany  was  published 
in  London  in  1813.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  she  returned  to  Paris  and  there 
wrote  ‘‘Ten  years  of  Exile,”  and  three 
volumes  of  her  ” Memoirs  of  the  Revo- 
lution,” a work  that  was  not  completed 
at  her  death. 

STAFFA,  a small  island  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  lying  to  the  west  of  Mull,  aud 
famous  for  its  basaltic  pillars  and  caverns, 
especially  Fingal’s  cave,  the  entrance  and 
sides  of  which  are  composed  of  gigantic 
pentagonal  and  hexagonal  columns. 

STAGGERS,  a disease  in  sheep  indicated 
by  the  animal’s  reefing  in  walking.  It  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  brain  of  the 
immature  embryo  of  a species  of  tape- 
worm that,  in  its  perfect  form,  inhabits 
the  intestines  of  dogs.  Tlie  eggs  of  these 
tape-worms  are  swallowed  by  the  sheep, 
are  partially  developed  in  the  stomach,  and 
from  thence  find  their  way  into  the  brain 
tissue.  The  term  is  also  popularly  applied 
to  several  diseases  of  horses,  especially  to 
Inflammation  of  the  brain,  known  as  ” mad 
or  sleeping  staggers,”  and  to  an  acute  form 
of  indigestion,  commonly  called  “ stomach 
staggers.” 

STALACTITES  ar«  conical  masses  of 
calcareous  matter  hanging  from  the  roofs 
of  Umestono  caves,  llioy  are  produced 
by  water,  contaluiuj  carbonic  add  and 
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clialk  in  Bolution,  wbich  filters  through 
the  roof  of  the  cavern ; on  exposure  to 
the  air,  tho  carbonic  acid  evaporates,  and 
the  chalk  is  precipitated.  The  stalactite 
grows  by  the  addition  of  fresh  material 
brought  by  tho  water  trickling  over  it, 
and  as  the  base  is  much  older  than  tlie 
apex,  it  acquires  a conical  shape  with  the 
point  downwards.  The  water  dripping 
from  the  stalactite  on  to  tho  floor  of  the 
cavern  produces  a similar  chalky  deposit 
there,  which  gradually  rises  as  a column 
known  as  a stalagmite.  Eventually 
stalactite  and  staiagraite  unite  into  a 
continuous  pillar. 

STAMBOUL,  i.e.,  “ the  city,”  the  name 
given  by  European  Turks  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  tho  name  commonly  given  to 
the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 

STAMFORD  BRIDGE,  a village  on  the 
Derwent,  in  Yorkshire,  the  scene  of 
Harold’s  victory  over  the  invaders  led  by 
his  brother  Tostig  and  the  king  of  Norway, 
lOGC. 

STAMP  ACT,  an  act  passed  by  the 
English  Parliament  in  ITfif),  which  rc(juircd 
that  all  legal  documents  used  in  tho 
Colonies  should  bear  governmeut  stamjjs. 
It  was  resisted  by  the  American  colonists 
and  was  repealed  in  the  follow'ing  year. 

STAMPS.  The  credit  of  tho  invention 
of  tho  adhesive  postage  stamp  has  been 
claimed  both  for  Sir  Howland  Hill  and  for 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  a bookseller  of 
Dundee.  Sir  Rowland  Dill  recommended 
their  use  in  a pamphlet  on  post-oflice 
reform,  published  in  February,  18157,  and 
soon  after  the  “ Penny  Post  ” was  intro- 
duced, and  the  franking  of  letters  abolished 
adhesive  stamps  were  adopted  as  part  of 
the  scheme  of  reform.  The  first  English 
postage  stamp  was  black,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1841.  Since  that  date  there 
have  been  many  changes  in  design  and 
colour.  Stamp  collecting,  which  is  now 
such  a wide-spread  bobby,  first  became 
popular  about  the  year  1801.  There 
are  now  several  philatelic  societies,  and 
special  Journals  are  published  in  the 
interests  of  collectors. 

STANDARD,  BATTLE  OF  THE,  was 
fought  near  Northallerton,  Yorkshire, 
1138,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  a sacred  standard, 
composed  of  the  banners  of  three  Saxon 
saints,  was  erected  on  the  battle-field. 
David  of  Scotland,  who  had  invaded  the 
north  of  England  on  behalf  of  his  niece 
Matilda,  was  defeated  by  the  forces  raised 
by  Thurston,  Ai’chbishop  of  York. 

STANDISH,  MILES,  &.  in  Lancashire, 
1584,  d.  1C56  ; one  of  the  “ Mayflower  ” 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts  in  1620.  As 
long  as  he  lived  he  was  the  soul  of  the 
resistance  to  the  Indians,  who  often  tried 
to  raid  the  little  colony.  His  courtship 
of  his  second  wife  has  been  immortalised 
by  Longfellow. 

STANLEY,  ARTHUR  PENRHYN,  h.  at 
Alderley,  Cheshire,  1815,  d.  1881,  was 
Dean  of  Westminster  from  18G3  till  his 
death.  He  was  a leader  of  the  ” Broad 
Church  ” party.  His  published  works 
include  “ Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,”  “ Sinai  and 
Palestine,”  " Historical  Monuments  of 
Westminster  Abbey,”  and  various  lectures 
on  religious  subjects. 

STANLEY,  SIR  HENRY  MORTON, 
5.  near  Denbigh,  1840,  d.  1904,  a famous 
African  explorer.  Stanley  is  a con- 
spicuous instance  of  a ” self-made  man.” 
He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  worked  his 
way  to  America  as  cabin-boy,  and  in 
course  of  time  became  a newspaper 
correspondent.  In  1871,  being  sent  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  to 
” find  ” Livingstone,  he  met  him  at  Hjiji, 
and  accompanied  him  in  one  of  his  ex- 
ploring expeditions.  He  explored  the  lake 
region  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  discovered 
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the  Albert  Edward  Nyauza.  But  his 
greatest  feat  was  tlio  voyage  he  nriade 
through  the  heart  of  Africa  on  tlic  Congo, 
thus  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  i's  source 
and  course,  1870-77.  Ten  years  later  he 
led  the  “Emin  Relief  Expediiion,”  re- 
turning to  Europe  with  Emin  Pasha,  ti  e 
object  of  his  quest,  in  1890.  Hi-  v.iii'ni- 
journeys  were  describeU  in  his  hon' 
“Tlie  Congo  and  its  Free  State,”  i " in 
Darkest  Africa,”  and  ahso  loni.'-d  the 
subiects  of  a series  of  lectun  - delivered 
by  liim  in  England  and  Amerl.  a. 

STANNARIES,  tin  miric-  fh- 
tin).  The  antiquity  of  tl.e  tin  iiiiins  of 
Cornwall,  reaching  back  to  a ; i rmd  Jr,:  > 
before  Julius  Casar,  has  cr.  i-i  i ( i.'r.i  ii 
local  customs  and  riv'lits  to  * '•■]<>'/  a 
continuance  hard  to  equal  in  f he  v. ' a l 1 
the  reign  of  Edward  1.  a eh  i-  ti  r v.  ■ ■■i  . . n 
to  tho  Cornish  liniin  ri.  ■"•.u'.i'  ’ il.'in 
tlieir  own  courts  for  all  .■-iiii  - < \r.  - a t . 
relating  to  life,  limb,  or  hO'  1.  ’I  nU  u 
tho  origin  of  the  Ptaroi  n 1 . r .i  ■ r.i' • i . 
which,  tliougli  remodclli  : in  i 

still  wide  powers  over  i;  c-  lie  ■;  tn-  r?. 

STAR  OF  INDIA,  id  ler  n.  /c.h.r. 

STARCH  is  a will!'-  -O'  •.in.  C < I3in]  r.l 
of  granules,  each  oi  "I  .a 

number  of  layers  arracce  I ar-.  :..l  a cintml 
nucleus.  It  is  wid'-ly  oiiiu  <•4  u rn  . i, mu 
the  vegetable  world,  and  c-;  < . i..:ly 
abundant  in  potatoes,  tin-  \ > 

arrow-root,  etc.  ]i.  fcrnis  m i-  wf  tl  e im  -t 
valuable  of  tho  cla-s  of  fonis  1 ■ n-an  a- 
carbo-lijuirntes  (hat  are  cl  :■  ; v ( m,.  . n,i-,l 
in  tho  produedion  of  • ■. m d he.u  a:,d 
energy.  In  tho  jirucc--,  ..t  d."c-tin:i  ii.,. 
starch  in  the  food  is  rciidcri  d -i  luMc  1 y 
the  action  of  tho  saliv.i  and  nf  ; .ic*  tor. 
juice.  ^5tarch  for  doinc-iic  i urj  u-i,s  i- 
prepared  chiefly  from  potati'i 

STAR  CHAMBER.  a court  th.it  w'.s 
either  created  or  rc!;;od( H-  d l.y  H.  iu  v 
VII.,  received  its  name  fr'un  the  ( i.  i th  .i 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  \sh:ch  it  i.r.-t  :.m  t 
was  ornamented  witli  a number  ni  ; iit 
stars.  At  first  it  provided  a duck  im 
influential  offenders  ai.  dn.-t  fne  l,.w,  v.ho 
were  able  to  intiini.  do  tlic  nrd.inary 
courts;  but  in  the  reia-n  of  t h irics  1.  it 
supported  that  monarch  in  Ins  unme.  m- 
tutional  methods,  and  was  abolished  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  16  11. 

STARS,  with  the  except ioiw  of  the 
planets,  are  distant  suns,  the  distaiice  ui 
some  of  the  nearest  being  mc.’-c  t’.ian 
500,000  times  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun.  According  to  their  bright- 
ness they  are  classified  as  being  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  down  to  the  bixteocth 
magnitude.  Only  those  of  the  firbt  six 
classes  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  of 
these  there  are  abouc  3,000.  Powerful 
telescopes  reveal  more  than  20  millions, 
18  millions  of  which  go  to  form  the  Milky 
Way.  Some  are  white  in  colour,  others 
yellow  or  orange,  others  red,  and  others 
blue  or  green,  but  these  various  tints  are, 
as  a rule,  only  perceptible  when  the  stars 
are  viewed  through  a telescope.  The 
stars  have  been  grouped  into  constella- 
tions, to  each  of  which  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers gave  some  fanciful  name,  accor^ng 
to  the  object  the  group  was  supposed  to 
represent.  Of  these,  twelve  are  visible  in 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, and  are  known  as  the  Zodiacal 
Constellations.  The  principal  constella- 
tions in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  the 
Great  Bear,  the  Lyre,  the  Lady's  Chair 
(Cassiopeia),  and  the  Eagle.  * In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  the  chief  con- 
stellations are  Orion  and  the  Southern 
Cross.  Some  stars  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  each  revolves  round  the 
other.  These  are  known  as  double  or 
multiple  stars. 

STARS  AND  STRIPES,  the  national  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 


rornpofed  of  red  and  white  borltont*! 
1 Hiripes  with  a number  of  white  stan  let 
j into  a blue  ground  in  the  upper  conxer 
neare.^t  the  staff.  TLirU-cn  stripes  and 
, tnirl*'eu  stars  were  taken  to  rei  resent  the 
tli'.rteen  onginal  States  of  the  Union,  and 
a ri:ir  haJ  been  added  for  each  State 
adrjiiitcd 

I STATIO.VERS  HALL,  the  hall  of  the 

'.'v  (.r-b.pf  il  C(a.i]':iny  <4  frtationeni,” 
Kituau  l m A’.e  diann  f.a-.e,  Loudon.  It 
M iu-toi;i.iry  for  the  proprietors  of  siiy 
lit'T.iry  or  artiatic  wcirk  to  remtler  his 
I name  as  tuch  at  .■stationers’  Hail.  Such 
' re.'' r itiuu  doci  nut  iiow  < oi.ft  r a ci'j  v- 
nghl^ — [lie  proprietor  is  iiivi—tea  with 
[ii.il  by  the  act  of  publi' alum — hut  it 
e!api»  ,.er.s  liiiii  tij  take  j roci-i-diugs  .vgainst 

"ho  iruiiuc;  Ins  co(iyr:ght,  for  the 

C'-:  ! ' opy  of  ii.e  entry  in  the  rc-gLster 

m a iiiiitii-d  evidi  o <i  proprietorship. 
STAUNTON.  HOWARD.  (•.  I MO.  d. 

, uri,  a C'-1«1  rated  < lii*>s  I‘ia_.<  r who  le- 
en  '•  t:i'  m • - < halii[  mn  ;rj  isjs.  H.s 
b"'i  . . l!.e  "<  lii--s  I'laytr'-  1 ; • n d '(Vjk,” 
i ■ ■ I -)  1 l.iyer'r,  ( oli’l’aMim,  " a-,  i '■  ( ; i-M 
I’r  I'.i-i  '■  a.  1 i ; icli  [•>  popa...r.-<-  ;) 
lb’  i a ' I (..ne  t a-,  a .' . i ■ j • .fi.in 
r.  .c  I I 0 i>he<l  an  annota*.*  ! 
' oa  of  t ..!•  pm  t's  Work-. 

ST.UAD.  WILLIAM  THOMAS.  U':'. 

>1  I : 1 : 1 ’ p'.::,..;;-’  tla?  ! r-t  to 

|-  [;.<■  m’.tTiK-v.  into  Ua-  J.t.’iiih 

till,-  I'ai.;  n:  ’ v ; n is  . .i;..-.i  " t*  <• 

' P-'.'  . - ' 1 n 1 ' . * t.e  -[  .'  •!  .|  T ; , 

' " : 1'  i<  I'l  1 ii  1'  w ,.i.  1 in  1 > 1 !■•• 

“ aril'  <■"  Ji;,!y  l.!.r  .-y  vi  Imt-, 
: . ..n  i I bi.'.-i  '.  }1>'  1 ‘s  1 1 1 I 

VS'  '.piri  J .-^yi  ha  ,il  r.  car'l..  an  i 

' 1'  3'  'i'  tiaVi;  j'ro\<  1 t'.e  ci'Minued 

i I'  ' ' ‘ "f  ■ a-a-c  i (ri<  1:1. 

I STEAM  i-s  the  v..poiir  cbtiir.ed  hr 
I he.iti’;  : water  to  tl.e  l'< iiling-i><>;nt.  K 
is  dry,  irai.'pari  nt.  and  inM.-iblc.  Ti.c 
■ '.Odd  > r nii-t  I'Ut '..larly  kIl0^^n  a.a  steam, 
ia  pro  Meed  only  wl.m  tl.e  vajio'ir  imxei 
with  air  at  a lowir  teinperaturc  th.an 
ii.-eif.  and  is  d-io  to  ctai  i<-ii-atio:i.  In 
p i'-rig  from  i.'.e  liquid  to  the  e.iaeous 
con  iitam  ^'.eaIn  ab.'-orb.s  a consioi, n«L'le 
qu.mtity  of  h'-.it.  v bich  is  given  up 
M.’ain  when  condergyition  takes  place, 
i Tms  is  known  rs  the  latent  hcal  of 
I .steam,  n’ld  is  of  service  in  cooln  ry.  the 
ste.im  becoming  ooudensei  ns  it  jassr^ 
through  the  substances  cooking  in  the 
stc.imcr.  But  the  property  of  steam 
j tiiat  renders  it  of  greatest  service  to  man 
I is  its  c'.:tsi;city,  that  is.  the  resistance  it 
I ofTer.s  to  compression.  When  produced  .at 
I a icmpcratiire  of  F.  this  elastic  f'  rc<* 
is  just  suflicient  to  resist  a pressure  of  etc 
aunosphere.  or  about  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
j inch  ; but  if  the  volume  of  the  pas  be  com- 
I pressed  to  one-half,  the  force  Ls  doubled ; 

I if  to  one-tliird,  trebled  ; and  so  on.  Tlic 
i immense  enert'v  of  steam  may  be  under- 
' stood  when  it  is  considered  that  a cubic 
I foot  of  water  is  convertible  into  l.G'JJ 
cubic  feet  of  ste.im, 

STEAM  ENGINE,  a machine  that  con- 
verts the  energy  derived  from  the  com- 
bastion  of  various  kinds  of  fuel  into 
mechanical  -work  through  the  agency  of 
steam.  There  are  two  principal  types,  the 
condensing,  or  low-pressure  engine,  and 
the  non-condensing,  or  high-pressure 
engine.  The  condensing  engine  contains 
tliree  essential  parts,  the  boiler,  the 
cylinder,  and  the  condenser.  The  steam 
is  generated  in  the  boiler,  and  is  led  at  a 
high  pressure,  by  means  of  the  steam- 
pipe,  into  a box  called  the  valve-che.'t 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  cylinder.  In  the 
side  of  this  chest  there  are  three  openings, 
or  ports,  that  are  opened  and  closed 
alternately  by  means  of  a slide-valve  con- 
taining 'a  'hollow.  The  upper  port 
communicates  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
cylinder,  the  middle  one  with  the  con- 
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denser,  and  the  lower  one  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  cylinder.  The  steam  admitted 
into  the  cylinder  through  the  upper  port 
exerts  a pressure  on  that  side  of  the  piston, 
and  drives  it  forward  until  it  has  almost 
reached  the  limit  of  its  downward  stroke, 
by  which  time  the  slide-valve  has  closed 
the  upper  port  and  opened  the  lower  one. 
The  steam  above  the  piston  escapes  into 
the  hollow  in  the  slide  valve  and  pjasses 
thence  into  the  condenser.  The  pressure 
being  thus  removed  from  the  upper  side, 
the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  admitted 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  through 
the  lower  port,  drives  the  piston  to  its 
original  position.  This  forward  and  back- 
ward motion  of  the  piston  is  communicated 
to  a beam  by  means  of  a connecting  rod, 
or  is  converted  into  rotary  motion  by 
means  of  various  mechanical  contrivances. 
In  the  condenser  the  escaping  steam  meets 
with  a jet  of  cold  water,  by  meaas  of  which 
it  is  condensed,  the  resulting  warm  water 
being  pumped  out  into  a reservoir  by 
means  of  the  air-pump  worked  by  the 
engine.  Part  of  the  warm  water  becomes 
the  feed-water  for  the  boiler,  and  the 
remainder  is  run  off.  Uniformity  of  speed 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a lly-wheel,  and 
also  by  employing  various  forms  of 
“ governors,”  which  open  a throttle-valve 
automatically,  and  thus  allow  of  an  escape 
of  steam  when  the  speed  of  the  engine 
exceeds  a certain  limit.  In  the  non-con- 
densing engine  the  cylinder  is  exhausted 
of  steam  into  the  open  air.  This  class  is 
more  compact,  and  of  simpler  construction, 
there  being  fewer  working  parts ; but, 
since  the  piston  at  each  stroke  lias  to  over- 
come the  pressure  of  the  external  air  in 
exhausting  the  cylinder  of  steam,  there  is 
a greater  consumption  of  fuel  for  the  same 
amount  of  effective  work  than  when  the 
condensing  engine  is  employed.  Still,  it 
lends  itself  to  conditions  in  which  the 
other  type  would  be  impracticable,  and  is 
largely  used  where  portable  engines  are 
necessary,  as  on  wharves  and  quays,  and 
for  locomotives  and  traction  purposes 
generally. 

STEAM  HAMMER,  THE,  is  of  immense 
service  in  the  forging  of  heavy  guns, 
armour  plates,  etc.  The  first  that  came 
into  extensive  use  was  that  patented  by 
Nasmyth,  in  which  the  hammer  head  was 
attached  to  the  piston  rod.  Condie’s 
was  intended  to  remove  certain  weak- 
nesses that  became  apparent  in  the  earlier 
forms,  particularly  the  frequent  breaking 
of  the  piston  or  piston  rod  owing  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  jar  of  each  stroke  of  the 
hammer  w’as  transmitted  to  those  parts. 
The  anvil  is  placed  between  two  upright 
wi‘ought-Lron  standards  which  are  joined 
at  the  top.  The  piston-rod  is  fixed  to  this 
framework.  The  steam  cylinder  is 
movable,  and  the  hammer  face  is  dove- 
tailed into  its  lower  end.  Steam  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  movable  cylinder  above 
the  piston,  and  its  elastic  force  causes  the 
cylinder  to  rise  between  the  guides  to  the 
required  height.  An  exhaust  valve  is 
then  opened,  the  steam  escapes,  and  the 
cylinder  with  the  hammer  attached  de- 
scends by  its  own  weight.  The  air  com- 
pressed between  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  piston  gives,  by  its  ex- 
Ijansion,  an  additional  im]>ctus  to  the  blow', 
and  in  the  more  powerful  hammers  an 
increased  striking  force  is  obtained  by 
admitting  steam  below  the  piston.  The 
attachment  of  certain  mechanism  enables 
the  workman  in  charge  to  cause  the 
hammer  to  fall  from  any  point  in  its  ascent, 
or  to  arrest  the  blow  at  any  point  in  its 
descent,  thus  providing  for  the  striking 
of  blows  of  various  dcgucea  of  force.  These 
improvements  were  due  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

_ STEEL  occnpics  an  intermediate  po- 
sition between  wrougl.it  iron  and  r.ast 


iron  ; it  contains  more  carbon  than  the 
former,  but  less  than  the  latter,  so  that  it 
may  be  prepared  from  either  of  those 
substances,  by  the  addition  of  carbon  to 
the  wrought  iron,  or  by  removing  the  im- 
purities from  the  cast  iron.  In  the  older 
process  for  the  preparation  of  steel,  v.  inch 
is  known  as  the  cementation  process, 
the  converting  chest  is  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  powdered  charcoal  and  wrought-  ■ 
iron  bars,  and  the  whole  is  then  kept  at  a 
red  heat  for  several  days,  the  length  of 
time  depending  on  the  services  for  which 
the  steel  is  required.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  operation  the  bars  arc  brittle,  and 
are  covered  with  blisters,  from  which 
circumstance  the  steel  thus  prepared  is 
knotvn  as  blistered  steel.  The  Besscrrier  , 
Process  is  the  one  more  generally  era-  ■ 
ployed  now.  It  i.s  carried  out  in  a laree  | 
pear-shaped  vessel  called  a couverKT.”  . 
Into  this  a quantity  of  molten  cast  iron  | 
is  run,  and  a powerful  air  blast  is  admitted  j 
from  below  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
and  other  impurities  have  la  en  burnt,  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  is  ind-  .ded  1 v the 
dying  out  of  the  llanies  at  the  surface  of  Uie 
molten  ma.s3.  The  blast  is  then  shut  off, 
and  molten  cast  iron,  containing  sufficient 
corbon  to  convert  the  whole  charge  into 
steel,  is  added.  The  blast  i a^ain  turned 
on  for  a few  moments  to  eu.surc  that  t.ie 
materials  arc  thoroughly  mixed.  The  con- 
tents of  the  converter  are  then  cx^t  into 
ingots.  These  are  afterwards  heated  to 
redness  and  beaten  or  rolled  into  bars, 
Tlie  capacity  of  the  converb  r v.aries  frimi 
3 to  tons,  and  several  cl  arjcs  may  oe 
dealt  with  cveiw  day.  - ce  t'.ic  intro- 
duction of  this  proces-:  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become,  next  to  agriculture,  the  most 
importani;  in  the  I’liited  Kingdom,  em- 
ploying, according  to  the  censu.-  returns 
of  19U1,  upw'ards  of  lllG.ono  person.^. 

STEELE,  SIR  RICHARD,  b.  ni  Dub'in, 
1G71,  (/.  1729,  spent  his  early  life  in  tue 
armjq  and  resigned  his  commission  in  1706 
to  devote  Iiimself  to  literature  and  poh*^ics. 
In  1709  he  founded  the  ‘‘  Tc.tler,”  w .ich 
appeared  three  times  weekly,  :'.nd  con- 
tained brightly  written  essays  on  social 
subjects,  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  written  by  Steele.  The  “ Spectator  ” 
and  the  “ Guardian  ” were  other  liter  iry 
ventures  of  the  same  character,  in  the 
production  of  which  he  wits  assisted  by 
his  friend  Addison.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  successful  comedies. 

STEELYARD,  fl)  An  instrument  that 
provides  a ready  method  of  wcigliing 
substances  without  the  use  of  u set  of 
standard  weiglits.  It  consists  of  a bar  of 
steel,  weighted  at  one  cud,  so  tliat  it 
balances  about  a point  that  is  much  nearer 
to  the  heavier  end  than  to  tlie  other. 
From  the  shorter  arm  is  sttspended  a scale- 
pan  or  a hook,  by  means  of  wliich  tlie 
substance  to  be  weighed  is  supported. 
A single  weight  is  moved  along  the 
graduated  longer  arm  until  the  steelyard 
occupies  a horizontal  position,  when  the 
true  weight  of  the  substance  being  w'eighed 
is  indicated,  by  the  figures  marked  on  the 
longer  arm,  at  the  point  at  which  the  con- 
stant weight  produced  equilibrium.  (21 
The  name  given  to  a factory,  situated  in 
London,  between  Thames  Street  and  the 
river  Thames,  which  belonged  to  a body 
of  German  merchants,  known  ns 
” Merchants  of  the  Steelyard.”  They 
enjoyed  various  commercial  privileges 
which  practically  gave  tliom  a monopoly 
of  certain  branches  of  trade,  d'hey  were 
deprived  of  their  special  privileges  in 
1551,  but  continued  the  business  of  the 
Steelyard  until  1597.  The  premises  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  free  towms 
of  Lilbeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  until 
IS5.3. 


STEEN,  JAN,  h.  1626,  d.  1679,  a Dutch 
painter  of  Leyden,  is  remark&tie  for  the 
amount  of  humour  he  managed  to  thro  v 
into  his  pictures.  Seizing  on  some  incident 
in  every-day  life,  he  w culd  depict  it  with 
a fidelity  excelled  by  Rembrandt  alone. 
His  “ Doctor  Visiting  Lis  Patient,”  and 
the  ‘‘  Music  Master,”  well  illustrate  lus  un- 
common gifts.  His  works  are  numerous. 

STEEPLECHASE,  a horse-race  in  whidi 
the  competitors  have  to  surmount  obsta- 
cles, such  as  hedges  and  ditches,  in  order 
to  reach  the  winning-post.  The  first  ra-. 
if  the  kind  was  run  in  Ireland  by  a party 
of  fox-himters,  who  actually  ma  .le  a 
t int  steeple  the  goal  of  an  impromptu  re  ‘e. 
Such  matches  soon  grew  in  favour,  and 
Bteeplechasing  became  a recog:used  ui  ai.  : h 
of  horse-racing.  The  various  nuttings 
.re  ui'dc-r  the  management  of  the  Gr..u  1 
National  Hunt  ' 'omniittee. 

STEEPLE-JACK,  a man  who  m kc-s  it 
his  business  to  climb  steeples  and  t .ll 
chimi.’  y=  in  order  > execute  repairs. 

STEERING,  the  ’•t  of  man  'lug  a boat 
or  ■ ip  so  ' I 1 - n lier  1.‘  i in  tl.c 

rncuh'i  ! hiroi-ffi  le  iiap-irf  ini  e of 

the  sU-  -n  m’’  !■  iiion  lii-  in  the  f 
tliiit  ev-'U  a :,di.:ht  i • lation  from  the  pr.- 
per  (-..ar.-iC  makes  lae  jcumey  anpr<  ..h.y 
longer,  't  he  - •-t  ring  .s  oiT"  1 ’>y  r;  ■ 
of  a lever  pi-’'.'  • ’ ■ . ; ■•  >1.  u..  . '.y  in  t e 
waitr  biHiind  the  vi  '.s.,i,  aua  - . : * : ■ ■ . 
an  upright  in  t..e  .-tern.  1;  i«  i i . 

a boat  or  al!  ship  by  ..  lever  c . e 1 t. 
tiller,  w:.':  h is  iv  utinui'P  lu  viue 
forwards  IT. to  the  b iy  -if  -.he  v 
ii  swin  in  hui  lr  .t  ,1  phiuo.  In  a . v 
-hip,  the  t;'hr  is  Moved  by  means  of  , 
wii  el  :id  ci.unectii  g ch.'uns.  In  -twam- 
ships  *';C  pad'l'.-,  or  propeller,  is  lar.'  ly 
used  to  aid  in  •:i>'s;)y  t iriiing  i"  e at. .it. 

STENCILLING,  a methoil  of  prr  uiu  a-- 
exe«.‘utmg  •’  - ms  by  means  oi  leners  cr 
patterns  cut  out  in  a thin  sheet  of  meT,:.. 
The  .sheet  of  i;  i d with  the  letters  i t 
pattern  cut  cut,  enUed  a stencil,  is  Lti d eti 
the  surt.ico  to  Le  iu.u-ked.  :',nd  a bri-a 
with  the  desired  colour  passed  r;  oidiy 
over  it. 

STENOG  RAPHY,  fee  ethane. 

STENTOR,  in  Greek  legend,  a I'.er.  ’d  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  W.^r,  whose  voice 
wus  as  li.ucl  a>  ta.it  of  fifty  men  ■ G'  r 
toget’as-.  Hocce  an  unusually  loud  vou  e 
is  called  •*  sientori  i.n." 

, STEPHEN.  KING  OF  ENGLAND.  (1 1.3.'- 
■ 1151),  son  of  Adda,  the  Cmiqii- ror's 
' ilaiichtor,  w s crowned  king  on  tlie  d<  'h 
, of  Henry  I.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  i >.it<  r s 
: daughier,  Matilda,  .^nd  her  son,  Ucij-v. 
The  iwinciplo  of  primogeniture  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  established  to  make  men 
tako  Matilda's  .side  as  a matter  of  pme 
right, so  that  men  sided  with  her  or  Stephen 
as  their  interest  or  indiuation  prompted. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  parties  went 
on  w ith  Varying  success  till  1153,  when  by 
the  treaty  of  Wallingford  it  was  agreed 
that  Stephen  should  reigu  during  his  life- 
time and  be  succeeded  by  Prince  Henry, 
son  of  Matilda. 

STEPHEN,  SAINT,  the  first  Christi.an 
martyr,  wa.s  one  of  the  seven  deacons 
cliosen  to  administer  the  funds  of  the  early 
Christians,  so  .as  to  leave  the  Apostles  free 
for  their  more  important  workof  preadiing. 
Cur  w hole  laiowlcdge  of  him  is  gained  from 
the  Acts  (vi.  and  vii.). 

STEPHEN,  SIR  LESLIE,  b.  1S32,  d. 
1904  ; became  as  eminent  in  literature  as 
his  brother.  Sir  James  Stephen,  was  in  the 
law.  He  was  for  some  years  editor  of  the 
“ Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”  Of 
his  independent  work  may  be  mentioned. 
” Hours  in  a Library.”  ami  his”  .lohnson,” 
“Pope.”  and  "Swift”  in  the  "English 
Men  of  TiOtters.” 

STEPHENS,  JAMES,  b.  at  Kilkenny. 
1824.  d.  1901  ; was  destined,  at  forty,  to 
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be  spoken  of  with  bated  breat^  and  at 
seventy-seven,  to  die  nnnotined.  As 
**  Head  Centre  ” of  the  Fenian  movement, 
he  showed  much  skill  in  organisation  and 
in  directing  the  energies  of  a secret 
society.  But  when  action  was  required,  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  fled  to  New 
York,  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ireland, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity. 

STEPHENSON,  GEORGE,  h.  at  Wylam, 
near  Newcastle,  1781,  d.  1848,  the  great 
improver  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine, 
was  one  of  sis  children  whose  father  earned 
twelve  shillings  a week.  In  his  early  years 
Geoi*ge  work^  as  fireman  to  a colliery- 
engine,  and  spent  his  evenings  in  learning 
to  read,  write,  and  calculate.  Meanwhile 
he  made  a minute  study  of  his  engine.  His 
first  great  step  in  life  was  gaining,  in  1812, 
the  post  of  engineer  at  the  Kfllingworth  Qol- 
liery.  HLs  first  engine,  “ My  Lord,”  was 
used  to  draw  the  coal  fi’om  that  colliery 
to  the  sea.  He  was  nest  appointed 
engineer  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  opened  in  1825,  the  first 
to  carry  passengers  as  well  as  goods 
by  steam  teaction.  He  gained  the  prise 
offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  for  the 
best  locomotive,  his  “ Rocket  ” making 
the  trial  trip  at  the  rate  of  29  miles  per 
hour.  His  life  henceforward  was  spent  in 
advising  on  the  numerous  railway  schemes 
which  soon  covered  the  country  with  a 
a network.  EQs  “ safety  lamp  ” the 
"Geordie,”  for  mines,  which  some  pre- 
ferred to  the”  Davy  lamp,”  should  also  be 
mentioned. 

STEPHENSON,  ROBERT,  6.  at  Willing- 
ton,  near  Newcastle,  1803,  d.  1859,  son  of 
George  Stephenson,  was  bom  in  his  father’s 
struggling  days.  That  father,  however, 
sacrificed  much  to  give  his  son  the  educa- 
tion he  felt  the  lack  of  so  keenly  himself. 
Robert  aided  his  father  in  constructing 
the  ” Rocket,”  and  became  chief  engineer 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 
His  fame  is  bound  up  with  the  viaducts  and 
bridges  he  constructed  for  railways,  the 
High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle,  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Mont- 
real, being  striking  examples.  He  re- 
presented Whitby  in  Parliament  from 
1847  till  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  beside  Telford. 

STERE,  the  unit  of  cubic  measurement 
in  the  French,  or  decimalsystem  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  It  is  a cubic  metre,  and 
equals  35‘32  cubic  feet. 

STEREOSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument 
for  viewing  photographs  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  solidity  to  the  result- 
ing picture.  Two  photographs  are  taken 
instead  of  one,  from  points  distant  from 
one  another  as  iiar  as  the  centre  of  one  eye 
is  from  that  of  the  other.  The  photo- 
graphs are  then  so  arranged  on  a card 
behind  a couple  of  lenses  that  each  eye 
sees  exactly  the  picture  it  would  have  seen 
from  the  originsd  position  of  the  lenses. 
It  was  Professor  Wheatstone  who  first 
suggested  the  possibility  of  making  ste- 
reoscopic pictures. 

STEREOTYPING,  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing a solid  cast  of  a page  of  ordinary 
type.  Its  utility  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
saves  the  wear  of  the  ordinary  movable 
type,  whilst  the  plates  can  be  kept  to  pro- 
duce further  copies  if  required.  William 
Ged,  of  Edinburgh,  invented  in  1725  the 
older,  or  stucco  process.  Setting  up  the 
page  of  movable  type,  he  covered  the 
Burface  with  a thin  layer  of  oil.  He  then 
poured  over  it  stucco  mixed  to  the  consia- 
tency  of  thick  cream,  and  allowed  this  to 
haraon.  The  Lmpre^on  was  then  re- 
moved, and  baked  hard,  after  which  it  was 
ready  to  give  casts  in  type-metal  for  print- 
ing. The  present,  or  papicr-mncbe  process, 


is  practically  the  same,  except  that  the 
impression  is  taken  with  a pad  of  carefully- 
prepared  papier-maohd.  It  is  the  art  oi 
stereotyping  that  has  rendered  possible 
the  production  of  newspapers  at  their 
present  rapid  rale, 

STERNE,  LAURENCE,  b.  at  aoumel, 
Reland,  1713,  d,  1768,  was  the  son  of  a 
lieutenant  in  the  English  army.  After 
being  educated  at  Halifax  Grammar 
School,  he  went  to  Cambridge  with  a view 
to  taking  holy  orders.  From  1738  to 
1759  he  worked  as  a simple  country 
parson  at  Sutton,  near  York.  In  1760, 
the  production  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
“ Ti^tram  Shandy  ” made  him  famous, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  re- 
velled in  his  own  popularity.  In  1762  he 
published  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
” Sentimental  Journey  through  France 
and  Spain,”  His  work  is  marked  by 
exquisite  humour  and  marred  in  parts  by 
coarseness. 

STETHOSCOPE.  See  lied.  Lid. 

STETTIN,  an  important  port  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Germany,  on  tlie  Oder, 
about  30  miles ’from  the  Baltic  Sea.  One 
of  the  chief  seaports  of  Prussia,  its  imports 
and  exports  together  amount  to  about 
£14,000,000  per  annum.  The  imports 
include  petroleum,  dried  fish,  wine  and 
cotton ; the  exports  consist  mainly  of 
sugar,  metals,  timber,  corn,  spirits  and 
flour  ; population  about  220,000. 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT,  h.  at  Glasgow, 
1772,  d.  1850,  an  eminent  Scottish  engineer 
whose  life  was  mainly  passed  in  the  design- 
ing and  constructing  of  lighthouses.  His 
great  achievement  was  the  construction  of 
the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  oil  the  coast  of 
Forfarshire,  a task  hitherto  deemed  im- 
practicable. He  invented  the  ” flashing  ” 
and  “ intermittent  ” system  of  lighting. 
His  works  on  engineering  were  highly 
thought  of  in  their  day. 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS,  6.  at 
Edinbm’gh,  1850,  d.  at  Samoa,  1804,  was 
one  of  the  most  engaging  writers  of  tlie 
19th  century.  Grandson  or  the  famous 
engineer,  Robert  Stevenson,  he  was  trained 
for  the  same  profession,  but  his  physical 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  necessary 
strain.  He  turned  nominally  to  the  bar, 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  authorship  was 
his  vocation.  After  writing  many  essays 
and  articles  of  high  merit,  he  sprang  into 
the  front  rank  of  romance  writers  with  his 
” Treasure  Island,”  which  was  followed 
by  many  stories  of  almost  equal  charm. 
His  chief  works  include  ” Virginibus 
Puerisque,”  ”Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,” 
“Kidnapped,”  and  “ The  Master  of 
Ballantrae.”  His  ” Child’s  Garden  of 
Verse  ” also  made  a favourable  impression 
when  it  appeared. 

STEWARD,  LORD  HIGH.  Refer  to 

Index. 

STILL,  an  apparatus  for  distillation,  i.e. 
for  converting  a liquid  into  vapour,  and 
then  again  condensing  it.  It  consists  of  a 
boiler,  a neck,  a condenser,  and  a receiver, 
and  the  size  and  material  of  these  depend 
on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  liquid  to 
be  operated  on.  It  may  be  used  to  sepa- 
rate a liquid,  say  water,  from  its  impurities, 
as  we  do  in  a chemical  laboratory,  or  cne 
liquid  from  another  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  different  boiling  points,  as  in  a 
distillery,  but  in  both  cases  the  principle 
is  the  same. 

STILTON,  a small  village  in  Huntingdon 
county,  6 miles  from  Peterboro’.  It  give.s 
its  name  to  a favourite  English  cheese, 
which  is,  however,  mostly  made  in 
Leicestershire. 

STIVER,  an  old  Dutch  coin  equivalent 
to  a penny,  being  the  one-twentieth  part 
of  a guilder,  A new  system  of  Dutch 
coinage  came  into  force  in  1876  fEefer  to 
” Coinage  ” in  Index). 


, STIRLING,  is  strikingly  situated  on  the 
river  Forth,  about  30  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
The  castle,  standing  on  an  eminence  some 
300  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain,  is  a 
landmark  for  miles  around,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  important  events  in 
Scottish  history ; while  Bannockburn, 
Cambus- Kenneth  Abbey,  and  the  Abbey 
Craig,  on  which  stands  the  WaUaoe  Monu- 
ment, are  within  easy  distance  ; popula- 
tion 18,000. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE,  a market  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  and  shares  of 
every  description.  Every  commercial 
city  of  importance  has  now  its  stock  ex- 
change, and  in  the  main  their  features  are 
alike.  The  London  Stock  Exchange  is  a 
large  building  in  Capel  Court,  near  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  present  building 
dates  from  1801 ; previous  to  that  busi- 
ness was  transacted  partly  in  a room  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  partly  in  the 
streets  near  it.  Refer  to  “ Stock  Ex- 
change” in  Index. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  and  largest 
town  of  Sweden,  stands  on  some  islands, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  by  which 
Lake  Malar  pours  its  waters  into  the  Baltic. 
The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque in  Europe,  and  it  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  exceedingly  healthy. 
Founded  in  1255,  it  is  only  in  recent 
times  that  Stockholm  has  been  recognised 
as  the  capital  of  Sweden,  but  in  size  and 
importance  it  far  surpasses  all  its  com- 
petitors. Its  population  has  increased 
from  75,000  in  1800  to  300,000  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  exports,  consisting 
chiefly  of  iron,  timber,  and  copper,  do  not 
amount  to  £2,000,000  a year,  but  the 
imports,  mostly  fr’om  Germany,  though 
largely  from  Britain,  amount  to  nearly 
£8.000.000. 

STOCKPORT,  in  Cheshire,  6 miles  south 
of  Manchester,  is  a tovui  of  ancient  date 
owing  its  present  importance  mainly  to  its 
manufacture  of  cotton.  There  are  also 
important  foundries  and  machine  works. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

STOCKS,  ("I)  A vertical  framework  of 
timber  with  holes  to  receive  the  feet  of 
offenders  sentenced  to  this  punishment. 
They  are  mentioned  so  early  as  1350,  and 
their  use  has  only  died  completely  out 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Stocks  m.ay 
be  seen  in  many  a village  and  country 
town.  (2)  Money  lent  to  the  Government 
or  to  some  public  body,  at  a certain  rate  of 
interest,  or  used  in  the  establishment  of 
some  industi’ial  concern.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  actual  money  is  not  recoverable, 
but  Hie  investor  can  sell  his  right  to  the 
interest  or  dividends  that  accrue  from  the 
investment.  Refer  to  “ Stock  ” in  Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES,  a seaport  of 
Durham,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  All 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  construction, 
including  ship-building,  are  carried  on; 
coal  is  exported,  and  there  are  large  pot- 
teries. The  first  railway  for  pas-sengers 
was  opened  from  Stockton  to  Darlington 
in  1825;  population,  including  that  of 
South  Stockton,  about  75,000. 

STOICISM,  the  state  of  mind  and  the 
outward  behaviour  usually  supposed  to 
characterize  the  Stoics.  The  latter  were 
a school  of  philosophers  founded  by  Zeno 
at  Athens  about  300  B.C,  The  gist  of  their 
moral  teaching  was  that  man  can  ri.se 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  divine,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  frees  himself  from  the  bondage 
of  bodily  passions  and  human  emotions, 
only  allowing  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
what  bis  reason  approves.  Among  the 
Romans  the  Stole  system  of  philosophy 
was  in  great  repute,  Oato,  Cioei'o,  Brutus, 
and  Seneca,  being  among  its  upholders. 

STONEHENGE,  a remarkable  assem- 
blage of  huge  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain,  io 
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Wiltahire,  7 miles  north  of  Salisbury. 
When  entire  it  consisted  of  two  circles  of 
atones,  many  of  which  are  now  lying  on  the 
ground.  Those  remaining  In  position 
show  that  the  general  arrangement  was 
two  upright  stone?  joined  by  a third,  which 
they  supported.  The  largest  of  the  stones 
is  22  feet  high,  feet  broad,  and  4 feet 
thick,  and  as  they  cannot  have  been 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  not 
ea^iy  to  understand  how  they  were  brought 
and  set  up.  Their  erection  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  their 
use  was  probably  botli  monumental  and 
religious. 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.  The  greater 
number  of  precious  stones  are  of  mineral 
origin,  but  pearls,  red  coral,  and  amber, 
are  usually  included  in  a list  of  them. 
Cla.ssifying  Uie  precious  stones  in  order  of 
value,  we  should  name  first  the  diamond, 
ruby,  sapphire,  amethyst,  and  emerald  ; 
next  to  these  would  come  the  topaz,  garnet, 
turquoise,  opal,  onyx,  chalcedony,  corne- 
lian, agate  and  jasper  ; while  a long  list  of 
atones  very  beautiful,  but  hardly  scarce 
enough  to  be  classed  as  " precious " 
would  include  moonstone,  lapis  lazuli, 
malachite,  and  cairngorm.  Many  eminent 
scientists  have  attempted  to  produce 
precious  stones  artificially  but  hitherto 
without  success. 

STOOL  OF  REPENTANCE,  an  elevated 
and  conspicuous  seat,  sometimes  called 
the  “ cutty-stool,”  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
in  Scottish  churches,  on  which  offenders 
against  the  moral  law  were  made  to  sit 
during  Divine  Service.  It  went  out  of  use 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

STORK,  a genus  of  wading  bird  very 
common  in  some  Continental  countries, 
as  Holland  and  Germany,  but  rather  rare 
in  Britain.  They  are  about  4 feet  in 
height.  They  love  to  haunt  marshy 
places,  where  they  feed  on  small  fish,  eels, 
frogs,  etc.,  but  they  also  do  great  service  in 
towns  where  they  are  protected,  by  eating 
up  the  offal  and  garbage.  They  are  much 
attached  to  their  young.  They  are  mina- 
tory birds,  coming  to  Europe  in  spring, 
but  spending  the  winter  months  in  w’armer 
countries. 

STOTHARD,  THOMAS,  6.  in  London, 
1755.  d.  1834  ; painter  and  designer,  was 
hardly  out  of  his  teens  when  he  found 
himself  full  of  engagements  to  produce 
designs  for  books.  He  became,  however, 
a student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
time  its  librarian.  His  designs  number 
four  or  five  thousand,  his  pictures  about 
one  hundred,  of  which  the  “ Canterbury 
Pilgrims  ” and  the  “ Flitch  of  Bacon  ” 
are  the  best  known. 

STOW,  JOHN,  b.  1525,  d.  1605;  was 
intended  for  a tailor,  but  his  genuine  love 
of  knowledge  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  surveying  the  past  and  relating  it  as 
truly  as  he  could.  He  travelled  much, 
examining  and  collecting  manuscripts  and 
documents.  He  published  “ Summary  of 
English  Chronicles,”  “ Chronicles  of 
England,”  and  “ Survey  of  London  and 
Westminster,” 

STOWE,  MRS.  HARRIET  BEEOEER, 

5.  1811,  d.  1896,  the  gifted  American 
authoress  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and 
other  anti-slavery  publications.  She 
was  a sister  of  the  celebrated  preacher, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  She  lived  for 
many  years  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
she  befriended  the  slaves  who  escaped 
from  Kentucky.  In  1852  she  pub- 
lished hCT  great  work,  and  followed  it 
by  others,  insisting  on  the  evils  of  .slavery, 
and  in  this  way  did  much  to  stimulate 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

STRADIVARI,  ANTONIO,  b.  1649,  d. 
1737  ; the  great  violin  maker  of  Cremona, 
whose  work  has  never  been  surpassed  and 


probably  not  equalled.  In  early  life  he 
assisted  Nicholas  Amati,  whose  designs 
he  improved  and  perfected.  A violin 
by  Stradivari  will  fetch  from  £400  to 
£2000.  He  made  other  instruments  as 
well. 

STRAFFORD,  (Thomas  Wentworth), 
EARL  OF,  b.  in  London,  1593,  d.  1641,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Wentworth,  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Yorkshire.  Clever,  rich,  and  well- 
educated,  he  was  just  the  man  to  lead  the 
Commons  of  England  in  their  resistance  to 
the  king’s  encroachments,  and  this  he  did 
until  the  Petition  of  Right  was  passed, 
1628.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  king’s  interest,  and  was  soon  re- 
warded by  being  made  Baron,  then  Lord 
Wentworth,  and  finally  Earl  of  Strafford. 
The  work  he  did  for  Charles  fully  earned  his 
elevation ; he  made  Charles  more  truly  king 
in  Ireland  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
been.  His  policy*  and  character  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  word  ” Thorough.” 
The  first  work  of  the  famous  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  to  impeach  Strafford,  but  they 
soon  had  recourse  to  a bill  of  attainder. 
This  was  soon  passed,  and  Charles  broke 
his  plighted  word  by  allowing  it  to  become 
law.  Strafford  died  on  Tower  Hill  with 
the  words  ” Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  ” 
on  his  lips, 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  Refer  to 
Index. 

STRASSBURG,  an  important  fortified 
town,  capital  of  the  German  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Germany  after  the  war  of  1870- 
71.  It  stands  on  the  river  111  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Rhine,  and  its  strategic 
importance  is  enormous.  Pounded  by  the 
Romans,  it  saw  many  a struggle  between 
them  and  the  Germans.  Later,  as  a “ free 
town  ” of  Germany,  it  acquired  great 
importance,  as  a centre  of  trade  and  of 
learning.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
B’rencb  from  1681  tol871.  The  Cathedral 
may  well  be  called  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Europe,  and  the  university  is  an  important 
one.  Strassburg  is  a place  of  great  trade 
and  varied  manufactures ; population 
150,000. 

STRATEGY,  the  art  of  generalship  in  its 
widest  sense.  As  “ strategy  ” is  often 
confounded  with  ” tactics,”  it  way  be  weW 
to  state  that  strategy  is  the  conduct  of 
operations  before,  and  leading  up  to,  the 
battle,  while  tactics  means  the  conduct  of 
the  battle  itself.  Thus  it  was  the  strategy 
of  Wellington  that  alone  wore  out  the 
French  in  Spain  by  preparing  such  a place 
of  refuge  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  that 
he  could  always  choose  his  own  time  for 
fighting,  while  his  tactics  in  opposing  the 
“ thin  red  line  ” to  Napoleon’s  column 
formation  enabled  him  to  win  Waterloo, 
the  only  battle  in  which  thev  met. 

STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE,  VIS- 
COUNT. See  Canning^  Stratford. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  the  birth- 
place  of  Shakespeare,  is  a pleasant  little 
towm  in  Warwickshire,  8 miles  south-west 
of  W^arwick.  The  house  in  which  the  poet 
was  born  still  stands ; it  has  been  made 
national  property,  and  is  used  as  a 
Shakespeare  museum.  The  church  con- 
tains the  poet’s  grave  with  the  well-known 
bust  and  still  more  famous  inscription. 

STRATHCONA  (Donald  Alexander 
Smith),  BARON,  b.  at  Foitcs,  in  Scotland, 
1820,  entered  early  in  life  the  service  of 
the  Hudson  Baj[  Company,  of  which  he 
became  the  chief  executive  officer  in 
Canada.  He  had  the  chief  hand  in  the 
development  of  Manitoba  and  in  bringing 
to  a successful  issue  the  construction  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railwav.  He  was 
created  a peer  in  1897.  In  t)ie  Boer  War 
he  raised,  equipped,  and  transported  to 
South  Africa,  at  bis  own  expense,  a 


mounted  infantry  force  of  600  men. 
These,  known  as  “ Strathcona’s  Hors^’* 

tained  a great  name.  He  and  his  cousin, 
lOrd  Mount-Step  hen,  have  given  £360,000 
towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
a hospital  at  Montreal,  as  a memorial  of 
the  Queen’s  Jubilee  (1887),  and  in  1902 
King  Edward’s  London  Hospital  Fund 
received  from  them  an  endowment  of 
£16,000  per  annum. 

STRATEFIELDSAYE,  a village  7 mpes 
north  of  Basin, gstoke,  in  Hampshire. 
Here  is  situated  the  fine  estate  of  that 
name  bought  in  1817  for  £263,000,  and 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by 
Parliament.  Near  it  is  Silchester,  where 
most  interesting  Roman  remains  have 
been  found. 

STRATHMORE,  a wide  fertile  vallev  or 
plain  extending  right  across  Scotland 
from  about  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  to 
Stonehaven  in  Kincardineshire. 

STRATHNAIRN,  LORD.  See  Rose,  Sir 
Hugh. 

STRATHSPEY,  a kind  of  dance  that 
originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Spey,  in 
Scotland,  whence  its  name.  It  is  like  the 
reel,  but  is  more  irregular  in  motion. 
Many  of  Burns’s  songs  are  adapted  to  the 
music  of  the  Strathspey 
STRAUSS,  DAVID  FREDERICK,  b.  in 
Wiirtemberg,  1803,  d.  1874  ; was  educated 
for  a pastor,  but  became  a professor  at 
Tiibingen  University.  His  “ Leben  Jesii,” 
or  “ Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Examined  " 
(1835)  opened  a new  era  in  Bible  criticism, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in 
answering  his  adversaries, 

STRAUSS,  JOHANN,  b.  1804.  d.  1849  ; 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Vienna,  early 
showed  a musical  talent  that  would  not 
be  denied.  His  success  as  a conductor 
at  the  “ Sperl  ” in  Vienna  was  followed  by 
successful  tours  abroad.  He  composed 
dance  music  of  a high  order.  His  son 
Johann  (1825-1899)  has  been  as  successful 
a composer  and  conductor  as  himself. 

STRAW-PLAIT,  a plait  or  braid  made 
usually  of  a special  kind  of  wheat-straw. 
The  best  straw  for  the  purpose  in  England 
is  that  of  the  wheat  grown  in  Bedfordshire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The 
wheat  is  pulled,  not  mown,  and  after  the 
ears  are  removed,  the  straw  is  cut  into 
lengths.  For  hats  the  whole  straw  is  used , 
but  for  bonnets  it  is  cut  into  four  or  more 
strips.  The  making  of  straw-plait  used 
to  give  employment  to  thousands  of  women 
and  children  in  and  around  Luton  and 
Dunstable,  bnt  most  of  the  plait  now  used 
comes  from  China,  the  best,  as  formerly, 
from  Leghorn  in  Italy.  The  straw-plait 
industry  still  flourishes  at  Luton,  but  it 
consists  chiefly  in  the  sewing,  partly  by 
hand  and  partly  by  a special  machine, 
the  plaits  to  form  bonnets  and  hats. 

STROM 'BOLI,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands, 
Off  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  The  volcano 
on  this  island,  rising  to  a height  of  over 
3,000  feet,  is  in  an  almost  constant  state  of 
eruption,  sending  up  steam,  and  occasion- 
ally showers  of  stones,  which,  however, 
usually  fall  into  the  crater  again.  The 
island,  with  an  area  of  about  9 square  miles, 
supports  a population  of  over  1,000, 
occupied  in  producing  wine,  wheat,  cotton, 
raisins,  and  currants. 

STRONGBOW,  RICHARD.  See  Clare, 
Richard  de. 

STRUTT,  JOSEPH,  b.  1749,  d.  1802  ; 
artist  and  antiquary,  an  enthusiast 
in  antiquarian  pursuits.  Has  ; rofession  as 
engraver  aided  him  to  produce  hio  valuable 
works  on  English  customs  and  manners. 
“ The  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 
of  England  ” was  his  first  book  ; “ Sports 
and  Pastimes”  his  la.st.  He  died  in 
comparative  poverty. 

STRYPE,  JOHN,  b.  1643,  d.  1737  ; an 
ecclesiastical  VTiter,  was  educated  at 
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St.  Paul’s  School  and  at  Cambridge.  _He 
wrote  lives  of  the  principal  Keformation 
leaders,  as  Cranmer,  Parker,  and  Whitgift ; 
also  “ Ecclesiastical  Memorials,”  a history 
of  church  matters  under  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary. 

STUBBS,  WILLIAM,  &.  at  Knares- 
borough,  1825,  d.  1901,  a great  historian 
of  the  19th  century,  and  bishop  of  Oxford. 
After  a brilliant  career  at  Oxford  he  took 
Holy  Orders,  and  was  for  some  years 
rector  of  Navestock,  in  Essex.  In  1866 
he  became  professor  of  modern  history  at 
Oxford,  and  held  the  post  until,  in  1884, 
he  was  made  a bishop.  His  work  is 
characterised  by  accuracy  and  lucidity. 
The  “ Constitutional  History  ” is  his  best 
known  work,  but  a large  number  of  other 
valuable  historical  works  are  the  result  of 
his  labours  and  learning. 

STUD-BOOK,  a book  containing  the 
pedigree  of  animals  of  famous  breeds, 
especially  of  horses.  That  for  race-horses 
dates  from  1808,  and  is  the  book  kept  by 
Messrs.  Weatherby,  the  official  agents  of 
the  Jockey  Club.  There  are  also  stud- 
books for  collies,  St.  Bernard  dogs,  and 
special  breeds  of  cattle,  etc. 

STURDY,  or  THE  GID,  is  a disease  that 
affects  young  sheep  and  cattle.  They 
seem  to  lose  control  over  their  motions, 
turn  round  and  round,  and  cannot  take 
their  food  properly.  It  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a bladder-worm  in  the  brain, 
which  may  be  removed  with  care  and  the 
animal  may  recover.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  disease  is  hardly  known  where 
dogs  are  scarce. 

STURGEON,  a large  fish  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  distinct  species  found  in 
the  seas  round  Europe.  The  most  com- 
mon, from  6 to  10  feet  long,  is  often  caught 
in  the  seas  and  estuaries  of  Britain, 
especially  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  A 
smaller  one,  called  the  sterlet,  from  4 to 
6 feet  long,  is  found  in  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  as  well  as  a much  larger  one, 
reaching  sometimes  a length  of  25  feet. 
The  sturgeon  fishery  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  furnishes  material  for  the 
preparation  of  caviare  and  isinglass. 

STUTTGART,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg.  Though  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  Germany,  it  has  few  ancient 
buildings,  but  many  handsome  modern 
ones.  Its  art  collections  and  its  library  are 
famous,  while  its  academy  of  music  is  of 
a very  high  class.  Stuttgart  is  an  im- 
portant book-publishing  towm,  and  in 
various  other  industries,  as  the  making  of 
machinery,  chemicals,  musical  instruments 
and  sugar,  it  holds  a high  place. 

STYLE,  OLD  AND  NEW.  The  Old 
Style,  a term  used  often  in  mentioning 
dates  previous  to  1752,  means  that  the 
number  of  the  year  is  not  altered  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  present 
method  of  reckoning  the  years.  The  year 
1752  was  ordered  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
January,  whereas  the  year  had  previously 
begun  on  March  25th,  so  that  the  20th  of 
March  preceding  that  of  1752  would  be 
1750  or  1761  according  as  you  reckon  it 
by  the  Old  or  New  Style.  See  Calendar. 

STYLITES.  See  Pillar-Saints. 

STYX,  in  clasacal  mythology  the  chief 
river  of  the  infernal  region,  round  which 
it  flowed  seven  times.  All  shades  had  to 
cross  this  river,  and  Charon,  the  boatman 
who  ferried  them  across,  charged  an  obol 
for  the  service.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
placing  this  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead. 

SU^IM,  a small  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  chief  port  for 
Egyptian  Soudan,  and  its  trade  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  British  occupied  it  as  a 
strategical  point  after  the  Mahdi’s  rising, 
and  an  Anglo-Egyptian  garrison  is  still 
kept  there.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  the 
Red  Sea,  but  it  is  small  and  has  a narrow. 


winding  entrance ; whilst  the  surrounding 
country  is  arid  and  bare.  Many  Moslem 
pilgrims  embark  here  for  Jeddah,  the  port 
of  Mecca ; population  about  10,000. 

SUBLIMATION,  the  process  of  turning 
solid  substances  into  vapour  by  means  of 
heat,  and  again  solidifying  them  by  cooling. 
The  process  is  easily  seen  by  heating  a 
little  Iodine  in  a flask  or  test-tube.  Many 
chemicals  are  refined  by  this  process, 
the  impurities  being  left  behind. 

SUBLIME  PORTE,  Porte,  SuUime. 
SUBMARINE  BOATS.  Erom  time  to 
time,  during  the  past  150  years,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  construct  a boat  that 
could  be  navigated  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  no  practical  result  was 
attained  until  1887,  when  an  American 
engineer  experimented  vith  a submarine 
boat  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  demon- 
strated that  it  was  possible  to  run  the  boat 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  cause  it  to 
dive  and  ascend  again  at  will,  and  to  steer 
it  in  any  desired  course  when  submerged. 
Mr.  Nordenfeldt  patented  another,  and 
constructed  several  for  use  as  torpedo 
boats.  The  latest  type  is  that  known  in 
the  British  navy  as  the  “ A ” class.  The 
later  boats  are  an  improvement  on  the  first 
of  the  class,  which  met  mth  disaster  when 
manoeuvring  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
February,  1904.  They  are  built  of  steel, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a fish.  When 
on  the  surface  there  is  a small,  nan'ow 
deck  clear  of  the  water,  and  above  this 
rise  a cylindrical  conning  tower,  the 
periscope  tube,  and  a temporary  bridge, 
v/hich  is  struck  when  the  boat  is  about  to 
dive.  Admission  into  the  interior  is 
obtained  only  through  a small  hatch  in 
the  top  of  the  conning  tower  which  is 
closed  by  screws.  When  a boat  is  to  be 
brought  into  operation,  the  first  requisite 
is  to  find  her  “ diving  trim.”  This  is 
done  by  careful  experiment  while  the  boat 
is  stationary.  Water  is  admitted  into 
the  ballast  tanks  until  the  buoyancy  is 
so  much  reduced  that  the  boat  remains 
just  hovering  on  the  surface  with  her  deck 
aw’ash.  Pressure  gauges  indicate  when 
the  buoyancy  has  been  sufficiently 
reduced,  and  a clinometer  shows  whether 
the  boat  is  sinking  on  an  even  keel. 
Any  failure  in  the  latter  direction  is 
rectified  by  admitting  water  to  com- 
pensation tanks  placed  fore  and  aft. 
When  the  diving  trim  has  been  found, 
the  officer  in  charge  notes  the  exact 
amount  of  water  admitted  into  each  tank, 
and  is  thus  in  a position  to  repeat  the 
operation  quickly  should  occasion  arise. 
The  tanks  are  then  blown  out  by  means  of 
compressed  air,  and  the  boat  rises  again  to 
the  surface,  the  operation  serving  as  a test 
that  the  air-tubes  and  valves  are  in  work- 
ing order.  Diving  takes  place  while  the 
boat  is  in  motion.  Her  buoyancy  having 
been  sufficiently  reduced  as  described 
above,  the  movement  of  a horizontal 
rudder  inclines  her  head  slightly  down- 
wards, and  she  proceeds  on  this  Ime  until 
a sufficient  depth  has  been  reached,  when 
the  rudder  is  restoredto  its  normal  position, 
and  the  boat  travels  on  a horizontal  keel. 
Usually  the  depth  attained  is  not  greater 
than  will  permit  the  top  of  the  periscope 
to  remain  above  the  surface.  The  reflector 
in  this  may  be  turned  in  any  required 
direction,  and  any  object  to  which  it  is 
directed  is  focussed  on  a camera-obscura 
table  below  the  tube.  When  the  periscope 
is  submerged  the  crew  are  in  darkness  with 
regard  to  their  surroundings,  except  that 
the  shadow  of  any  large  object  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  may  be  seen  through 
one  of  a number  of  glass  lights  placed 
round  the  upper  edge  of  the  conning  tower. 
When  travelling  at  the  surface,  these  boats 
are  capable  of  attaining  a speed  of  from 
12  to  15  knots,  the  screw  being  driven  by 


gasolene  engines.  The  submerged  speed 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  surface  speed, 
and  the  motive  power  is  obtained  from 
electric  motors.  Sufficient  compressed  air 
is  carried  to  maintain  the  crew  in  comfort 
for  six  hours.  Each  boat  is  supphed  with 
two  to^edoes.  When  one  is  discharged, 
the  delicate  balance  of  the  boat  is  main- 
tained by  admitting  into  a special  tank  an 
equal  weight  of  water. 

SUBPCEN^  a writ  issued  in  the  King’s 
name  to  a witness  directing  him  to  appear 
under  a penalty  (sub  'poena),  and  state 
what  he  knows  of  the  case  in  question. 
The  witness  must  be  allowed  a reasonable 
time  to  provide  for  his  absence  from  his 
own  affairs,  and  his  travelling  expenses 
must  be  paid  beforehand.  If  the  person 
summoned  v/ilfully  fails  to  appear,  he  Ls 
liable  to  be  sued  for  damages,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court. 

. SUCCESSION  ACTS.  The  English  Par- 
liament early  chamed  and  exercised  the 
right  to  limit  and  direct  the  succession  to 
the  Crown.  The  Revolution  of  1688  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  James  II. 
had,  by  fleeing  the  kingdom,  abdicated 
the  throne,  and  therefore  left  it  open  to 
Parliament  to  choose  and  name  his  succes- 
sor. Finally,  in  1701,  it  was  enacted  that, 
if  William  and  Anne  left  no  heirs,  the 
Crown  should  pass  to  the  next  Protestant 
heir.  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  her  Protestant 
descendants,  and  that  whoever  came  to 
the  Crown  should  “join  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established.” 

SUEZ,  a small  Egyptian  town  at  tlie 
head  of  the  western  of  the  two  branches 
into  which  the  Red  Sea  divide.?  at  its 
northern  end.  It  presents  a very  ill-kept 
appearance,  and  the  buildings  are  mean  ; 
poDulation  about  17,000. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  That  only  70  miles  of 
land  should  prevent  ships  sailing  straight 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
had  always  seemed  a deplorable  fact.  The 
Overland  Route,  opened  in  1837,  by  way 
of  Suez,  solved  the  difficulty  as  far  as 
passenger  traffic  was  concerned,  but 
merchandise  could  not  be  conveyed  that 
way  because  of  the  expense.  About  1850, 
M.  de  Lesseps,  a French  engineer,  having 
convinced  himself  that  the  construction 
of  a canal  was  feasible,  set  about  persuad- 
ing other.',  and  with  such  success  that  by 
1860  he  had  raised  the  necessary  capital, 
and  begun  the  work.  The  Canal  was 
opened  in  1869,  and  soon  began  to  revolu- 
tionise the  trade  with  India  and  the  East. 
The  English  had  not  much  share  in  the 
Canal  at  first,  but  in  1875,  the  Khedive 
offered  his  holding  for  sale,  which  the 
British  Government  bought  up,  and  thus 
became  owners  of  nearly  half  the  Canal 
stock.  The  Canal  saves  about  4.050  mile.s 
in  a journey  to  India  and  the  East,  but 
the  heat  encountered  there  and  in  the  Red 
Sea  to  some  extent  discounts  the  advan- 
tage. 

SUGAR,  a crystalline  .substance  obtain- 
able from  the  juice  of  many  plants,  but 
especially  from  the  sugar-cane,  beeteoot, 
and  (in  Canada)  maple-tree.  Sugar  is  a 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  var3ring  proportions.  The 
sugar-cane,  a native  probably  of  India,  is 
now  grown  in  most  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries.  It  produces  the  best 
sugar,  and  w'as,  in  fact,  practically  its  only 
source  till  Napoleon  Bonaparte  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar. 
The  United  States,  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
Mauritius,  and  East  Indies  are  our  chief 
sources  of  cane-sugar  ; France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  supply  the  bulk  of  the  beet- 
sugar. 

SUICIDE,  the  killing  of  oneself.  In  law, 
a person  is  counted  a suicide  (ielo  de  se)  if 
he  dies  through  committing  any  felonious 
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Rct,  though  it  was  not  iutended  to  bring 
abovit  his  own  death.  If  two  agree  to 
commit  suicide  and  one  suiwive,  the  latter 
is  accounted  a murderer.  In  former  days 
a suicide  was  interred  at  cross-roads,  with 
a stake  through  his  breast,  and  his  personal 
property  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The 
latter  penalty  was  abolished  many  years 
ago,  and  the  former  in  1823.  Suicide 
etatistics  furnish  some  curious  facts,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  being  that  more 
men  commit  suicide  than  women  in  the 
proportion  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

SULLIVAN,  SIR  ARTHUR,  6.  in  London 
1842,  d.  1900,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Sullivan,  br.ndmaster  at  Sandhurst,  and 
afterwards  at  Kneller  Hall.  The  boy  was 
musical  in  every  fibre  of  his  being.  Chor- 
ister at  the  Chapel  Royal,  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  Leipzig,  he  absorbed  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  art  so 
thoroughly  that  at  twenty  he  successfully 
produced  his  important  musical  work  ‘ ‘ The 
Tempest.”  Ror  the  next  ten  years  he  was 
engaged  in  conducting  and  composing 
with  increasing  success ; and  then,  in 
1872,  with  “ Trial  by  Jury,”  began  that 
delightful  string  of  operettas  which  made 
his  name  and  that  of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  famous. 
“ H.M.S.  Pinafore,”  “ The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,”  “ lolanthe,”  “ The  Mikado,” 
and  many  others,  each  in  turn  seemed  per- 
fect and  unapproachable  in  its  kind.  His 
“ Golden  Legend  ” testifies  to  his  ability 
as  a serious  composer. 

SULLY  (Maximilian  de  Bethune),  DUKE 
OF,  &.  15fi0,  d.  1641 ; one  of  those  single- 
eyed  personages  that  flit  but  rarely  across 
the  pages  of  history.  Throughout  the 
j reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  Prance  he  was  the 
I king’s  chief  "^adviser.  It  was  he  who 
I advised  Henry  to  accept  the  Catholic 
I faith,  and  he  brought  the  country  from 
i bankruptcy  to  prosperity  by  his  rigorous 
! exa.mination  of  accounts. 

SULPHUR,  an  elementary  substance 
found  both  free  and  in  combination  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  generally  in 
volcanic  districts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sulphur  used  in  Europe  comes  from  Sicily. 
The  various  changes  undergone  by  sulphur 
by  continuous  heating  are  very  interest- 
I ing,  and  the  experiment  is  easily  made, 
j only  a test-tube  being  required.  The 
i uses  of  sulphur  and  its  compounds  are 
many  and  important ; the  match  manu- 
facture and  that  of  gunpowder  being 
examples.  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur 
form  a powerful  bleaching  agent,  much 
used  to  bleach  straw,  silk,  wool,  etc. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  a compound  of 
sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  of  the 
form  commonly  known  as  Oil  of 
Vitriol.  So  important  is  this  acid  from 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  that  we  may 
estimate,  it  is  said,  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  a country  from  the  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid  it  consumes.  The 
alkali  manufacture,  the  making  of  soap, 
glass,  glue,  and  bleaching  powder,  depend 
on  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  nature,  but  sulphates  are 
numerous  and  important.  The  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  is  a complicated 
process,  starting  with  the  combustion  of 
sulphur. 

SUMATRA,  a large  island  having  an 
area  of  170,000  square  miles,  lying  south- 
west of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  Malacca  Strait.  Though 
1,100  miles  in  length,  its  greatest  breadth 
does  not  exceed  250  miles.  The  mountains 
which  run  parallel  to,  and  near  the  west 
coast,  attain  a height  of  11,000  feet,  and 
include  many  stfil  active  volcanoes.  The 
island  is  rich  in  vegetable  and  animal 
forms ; rice,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  sago, 
and  tobacco  being  easily  grown,  while 


tropical  trees  abound.  The  population 
is  mainly  of  Malay  origin,  but  in  varying 
degrees  of  civilization.  Since  1620,  when 
the  Dutch  Bast  India  Company  began  to 
settle  here,  they  have  gradually  extended 
their  sway,  until  now  they  rule  all 
the  coast  districts,  and  a good  deal  of 
the  interior ; total  population  exceeds 
3,000,000. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS,  laws  passed  at 
various  times,  and  in  various  countries, 
to  prevent  extravagant  expenditure  on 
banquets,  dress,  and  other  forms  of  per- 
sonal luxury.  The  fact  that  such  laws 
were  found  useless  among  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  did  not  prevent  the  English 
Parliament  from  making  them,  and  from 
Edward  II.  to  Henry  VIII.  they  were 
repeatedly  passed,  and  as  constantly 
evaded.  Most  of  our  sumptuary  laws 
were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

SUN,  THE,  the  body  from  which  we 
derive  heat  and  light,  the  director  and 
controller  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  course, 
is  distant  from  us  about  93,000,000  miles. 
Its  diameter  is  about  864,000  miles  and 
its  density  about  J that  of  the  earth.  It 
is  a globe  of  matter  consisting  of  elements 
corresponding  to  those  which  form  the 
earth,  but  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a gaseous 
state,  covered  with  a sort  of  brilliant, 
cloudy  envelope  formed  by  these  vapours 
condensing  through  radiation.  At  times, 
tlrrough  an  up-rush  of  heated  gas  from 
below,  or  a downfall  of  the  condensed 
particles,  this  brilliant  envelope,  the 
photosphere,  is  broken,  and  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  gaseous  interior,  and  say 
there  are  “ sunspots  ” visible.  Outside 
the  photosphere  is  a gaseous  layer  called 
the  chromosphere,  and  outside  that  again 
is  the  corona,  best  seen  in  eclipses.  The 
mass  of  the  sun  is  about  720  times  that  of 
all  the  planets  taken  together,  so  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system 
must  lie  somewhere  near  its  centre. 

SUNDAY,  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  word 
denoting  that  this,  the  first  day  in  the 
week,  was  set  apart  for  the  w'orship  of  the 
sun,  one  of  their  divinities.  Prom  very 
early  times,  Christians  formed  the  habit 
of  meeting  on  this  day  for  prayer,  for 
exhortation,  and  for  the  “ breaking  of 
bread,”  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century  its  observance  has  been 
enforced  by  law.  The  number  of  statutes 
dealing  with  what  may,  and  what  may  not, 
be  done  on  a Sunday  is  large,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  difficult  to  enforce. 

SUNDERBUNBS,  a low'-lying  district 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  brought 
dowm  by  that  river.  It  is  a marshy,  almost 
uninhabited  district,  abandoned  mostly 
to  wild  animals,  among  which  the  tiger 
and  crocodile  are  conspicuous.  The 
climate  is  dangerous  to  Europeans,  but 
a few  natives  are  found,  occupied  either 
in  rice-growing,  or  in  wmod-cutting. 

SUNDERLAND,  a prosperous  seaport 
and  manufacturing  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wear,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  In 
shipbuilding,  Sunderland  is  running  Glas- 
gow close,  and  it  has  numerous  other 
manufactures,  such  as  chemical  works, 
glass-making,  anchor  and  chain  factories, 
and  iron  works.  Its  imports  and  exports 
together  total  annually  £3,000,000.  (Por 
population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

SUN-DIAL.  See  Dial. 

SUNNITES,  the  orthodox  Moham- 
medans, who  believe  in  the  Sunna  as 
well  as  the  Koran.  The  Sunna  is  a body 
of  traditions  relating  to  Mohammed  and 
his  teaching,  and  is  rejected  by  the  Shiites, 
the  other  great  section  of  Mohammedans. 
The  Mohammedans  in  Persia  are  the 
chief  Shiites,  the  inhabitants  of  most 
other  Mohammedan  countries  being  Sun- 
nites. 


SUPERIOR,  LAKE,  the  larg^t  body 
of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  has  an  area 
of  31,200  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of 
Ireland.  It  lies  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  water  is  very  pure  and 
transparent,  and  it  never  freezes  over. 
It  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  land  round  its 
shores  is  rich  in  copper.  The  navigation 
is  dangerous  owing  to  frequent  and  sudden 
storms.  The  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  passes 
nearly  through  its  centre. 

SUTOEE,  the  practice,  once  not  uncom- 
mon among  Hindoo  widows,  of  sacrificing 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
deceased  husbands.  Up  to  1829  the 
practice  was  allowed  by  the  English 
government,  provided  the  act  was  perfectly 
voluntary.  It  is  now  rarely  attempted. 

SWABIA,  an  ancient  duchy  in  south- 
west Germany,  which  used  to  stretch  from 
the  Rhine  on  the  W.  and  S.  to  Pranconia 
and  Bavaria  on  the  N.  and  E. 

SWALLOW,  a v/idely  distributed  genus 
of  migratory  birds,  divided  into  about 
sixty  species',  of  which  three  visit  the 
British  Islands.  They  have  long  wings, 
short  legs  and  feet,  and  generally 
a forked  tail.  The  Common  Swallow 
builds  its  nest  in  chimneys,  or  similarly 
sheltered  situations ; the  House-Martin 
under  shelter  of  an  overhanging  rock,  or 
the  eaves  of  a house ; and  the  Sand  Martin 
makes  for  itself  a little  cave  in  a bank  of 
sand.  They  all  live  on  files  and  other 
small  insects,  w-hich  they  catch  while  on 
the  wing.  They  arrive  in  April,  and 
depart  about  the  middle  of  October. 

SWAN,  the  most  graceful  of  the  Duck 
family,  has  only  one  species,  the  common 
Swan,  that  makes  its  home  in  the  British 
Isles,  but  one  or  two  other  kinds  visit  our 
shores  for  the  winter,  departing  northward 
at  the  approach  of  summer.  The  swans 
on  the  Thames  belong  either  to  the  Crown, 
or  to  some  of  the  City  Companies,  and  the 
ceremony  of  marking  them  each  year 
{swan-upping)  is  observed  with  great  care. 
The  swannery  at  Abbotsbury,  near 
Weymouth,  is  celebrated,  some  hundreds 
being  kept  there. 

SWAN,  SIR  JOSEPH  WILSON,  5.  at 
Sunderland,  1828,  invented  the  autotype 
process  in  photography,  bromide  paper, 
and  the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  1879. 
He  was  knighted  in  1904. 

SWANSEA,  a large  seaport  and  manu- 
facturing tovm  of  South  Wales.  It  is  the 
most  important  copper-smelting  centre 
in  the  world,  much  of  the  ore  being  im- 
ported ; it  has  also  an  important  industry 
in  the  manufacture  of  tinplates,  besides 
iron,  chemical  and  lead  works.  The 
imports  consist  cliiefly  of  various  ores, 
timber,  and  provisions ; the  exports  of 
tinplates,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals.  Some  of  the  old  town  still  re- 
mains, notably  a good  part  of  the  castle; 
population  96,000. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS,  a violent  and 
rapid  epidemic  which  broke  out  in 
England  in  1485.  It  consisted  of  an 
intense  sensation  of  heat  at  first,  followed 
by  profuse  sweating  and  intolerable  thurst, 
while  to  drink  anything  cold  was  certain 
death.  It  broke  out  again  at  intervals 
till  1551,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  where  it  was  called  the 
” English  Sweat.” 

SWEATING  SYSTEM,  a system  under 
which  a large  manufacturer,  say  of  clothes, 
boots,  or  furniture,  gives  work  out  to  be 
done  for  a fixed  price  without  regard  to 
where  it  is  done,  who  does  it,  or  what  pay 
the  actual  worker  gets  for  his  work.  It 
is  difilcult  to  say  where  “ contracting  ” 
ends  and  where  “ sv, 'eating  ” begins,  but, 
speaking  broadly,  when  a person  gives 
out  work  under  the  above  conditions,  he 
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is  a sweater  or  an  aider  and  abettor  of 

sweating. 

SWEDEN,  one  of  the  largest  countries 
of  Europe,  forma  with  Norway  the  penin- 
sula of  Scandinavia.  Between  1814  and 
1905  they  were  united  under  one  king,  but 
the  union  is  now  dissolved.  The  land 
rises  gradually  from  the  Baltic  westwards, 
until  we  come  to  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
Scandinavian  Mountains,  which  forms  the 
common  boundary  of  the  two  countries. 
The  lakes  are  a feature  of  the  country, 
Wener  (2,014  square  miles).  Wetter,  and 
Malar  in  the  south-east  being  the  largest. 
Stockholm,  the  capital,  is  on  Lake  Malar. 
Copper  and  iron  are  the  chief  minerals, 
the  coal  being  of  a poor  quality.  The 
chief  export  of  Sweden  is  timber ; then 
come  iron  and  farm-produce.  The  Im- 
ports are  manufactured  goods  (cotton, 
woollen,  and  iron),  coffee,  sugar,  coal,  and 
raw  material  for  her  own  growing  manufac- 
tures. Next  to  Stockholm,  the  chief  towns 
are  Gothenburg  and  Upsala. 

SWEDENBORG,  EMANUEL,  &.  at 
Stockholm,  1688,  d.  in  London,  1772, 
a great  scientist  and  writer  on  religious 
Bubjects,  Till  1743  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion almost  wholly  to  science,  in  which  he 
achieved  notable  results.  But  in  the 
latter  year  a great  change  came  over  him. 
He  was  in  London,  and  he  had,  he  says, 
visions  in  which  most  remarkable  truths 
were  revealed  to  him.  Of  his  sincerity 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  books  in 
which  he  makes  known  his  doctrines  are 
marked  by  a highly  spiritual  tone. 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  6.  at  DubUn, 
1667,  d.  1745,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
Dublin,  was  one  of  the  keenest  satirists 
the  world  has  seen.  Born  and  educated 
in  Ireland,  though  of  English  parents,  he 
was  for  some  time  secretary  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  great  statesman  and  diploma- 
tist, during  which  time  he  published  his 
“ Tale  of  a Tub,”  and  the  " Battle  of  the 
Books,”  the  former  alone  sufficient  to 
ensure  him  undying  fame.  For  many 
vears  after  this  he  wasemployed  in  political 
writing,  both  by  the  Whigs  and  Tories, 
but  the  comparative  leisure  of  the  Deanery 
enabled  him  also  to  produce  his  celebrated 
“ Gulliver’s  Travels.”  The  last  few  years 
of  his  life  were  saddened  by  brain 
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SWijffiURNE,  ALGERNON  CHARLES, 
6.  in  London,  1837,  the  most  striking  and 
original  poet  of  the  last  few  decades,  was 
the  son  of  Admiral  Charles  Swinburne. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  early 
showed  his  poetic  genius.  The  novelty 
of  his  versification  caused  almost  alarm 
at  first,  but  it  did  good  work  in  freeing 
poetry  from  the  iambic  chains  ” that 
had  held  it  so  long ; d.  1909. 

SWINDON,  in  the  north  of  Wiltshire, 
owes  its  importance  to  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  engineering  works, 
in  which  about  10,000  men  find  employ- 
ment; population  45,000. 

SWISS  GUARDS,  a body  enrolled  in  the 
17th  century  for  the  special  protection  of 
the  French  king’s  person.  Left  without 
directions  when  Louis  placed  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  they 
defended  the  Tnileries  against  the  revolu- 
tionaries for  some  time,  and  were  then 
butchered  in  detail  as  they  retired  in 
obedience  to  the  king’s  commands. 

SWnHiN,  SAINT,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
from  852  to  862,  was  a man  of  great  piety 
and  charity.  Many  stories  of  his  kindness 
of  heart  are  related.  The  story  of  the  rain 
preventing  his  bones  from  being  moved 
after  his  canonization,  is  an  invention  of 
later  times,  and  we  find  similar  beliefs 
abont  rainy  saints’  days  in  other  countries. 
St.  Swithin’s  day  is  July  15th. 

SWITZERLAND,  one  of  the  small 
eountries  of  Europe,  having  an  area  of 


16.000  square  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  have  no  access  to  the  sea, 
having  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria  on  its  respective  north,  west, 
south,  and  east  sides.  The  diversified 
nature  of  its  surface,  besides  giving  variety 
to  its  products,  offersscenery  which  attracts 
the  world  and  has  for  centuries  proved 
the  source  of  freedom  to  its  inhabitants. 
Since  they  expelled  the  Austrians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  the  Swiss 
have  maintained  their  freedom,  and  it  is 
now  guaranteed  by  the  great  Powers. 
Having  practically  no  coal  or  metals, 
Switzerland  can  never  excel  in  great 
manufactures,  but  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  its  inhabitants  in  the  lighter  arts  are 
admirable.  The  Swiss,  about  3,000,000 
in  number,  use  German  or  French  as  their 
native  tongue,  though  most  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  speak  both.  Bern,  the 
capital  (population  64,000),  stands  on  the 
river  Aar ; Zurich  (150,000),  Geneva 
(105,000),  and  Basle  (113,000),  are  the 
next  most  important  towns. 

SWORD,  a weapon  consisting  of  a blade 
and  handle,  the  former  being  now  gener- 
ally adapted  either  for  cutting  or  thrusting, 
and  the  latter  furnished  with  a guard  to 
protect  the  wielder’s  hand.  The  use  of 
the  sword  goes  farther  back  than  the  use 
of  the  pen ; we  find  representations  ot 
them  on  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments, 
and  actual  bronze  examples  in  some 
Etruscan  tombs  and  at  Mycenae.  Sword- 
making used  to  be,  and  still  is,  a fine  art ; 
the  steel  has  to  be  so  exactly  tempered 
that  the  production  of  reliable  swords  by 
machinery  is  impossible. 

SWORD-FISH,  owes  its  name  to  a 
prolongation  of  the  upper  jaw,  sometimes 
3 feet  in  length,  and  forming  a weapon  so 
formidable  as  to  enable  it  to  attack 
whales  with  deadly  effect.  So  powerful 
indeed  is  its  stroke,  that  it  has  been 
known,  in  attacking  vessels  (mistaken  no 
doubt  for  large  fish),  to  pierce  through 
copper  sheathing  and  oak  plank  to  a depth 
of  10  inches.  The  part  of  the  sword  that 
penetrates  a ship’s  side  is  usually  broken 
off  and  remains  in  the  timber.  In  the 
tropics  this  fish  is  from  12  to  15  feet  in 
length.  In  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
capture  of  sword-fishes,  by  harpoon  or 
net,  is  a regular  industry,  the  average 
weight  is  about  one  cwt.  Their  flesh  is 
highly  prized  for  the  table. 

SYBARIS,  one  of  the  numerous  towns 
founded  by  Greek  colonists  in  Southern 
Italy.  It  was  founded  about  720  B.C., 
and  soon  rose  to  such  a pitch  of  wealth 
and  luxurious  living  as  to  become  a by- 
word ; and  even  now  “ Sybarite  ” denotes 
a man  exclusively  devoted  to  luxurious 
pleasures.  It  was  destroyed  in  510  B.C., 
by  the  people  of  Croton,  w’ho  captured  it, 

SYDNEY,  (1)  the  capital  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  oldest  city  in  Australia,  stands 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Port  Jackson, 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
On  January  26th,  1788,  Captain  Philip 
landed  here  the  first  load  of  convicts,  and 
thus  started  the  colonization  of  the 
continent.  The  city  has  now  over 

500.000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  various  manufactures 
fostered  by  tlie  coal  found  in  the  colony. 
(2)  The  chief  town  of  Cape  Breton  Island, 
on  a spacious  harbour.  It  has  productive 
coal-fields  and  large  iron-smelting  and 
steel  works.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  which  links  the 
eastern  districte  to  Montreal,  and  so  to 
Western  Canada  ; population  10.000. 

SIA^LABUB,  a light  dish  consisting  of 
wMpped  cream  and  sugar,  or  white  of  egg 
and  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  wine, 
brandy,  or  lemon,  according  to  taste. 

SYLLABUS,  an  abstract  of  a book, 
lecture,  series  of  lectures,  or  subjects  of 


examination ; a table  of  contents.  The 
name  is  especially  applied  to  a document 
issued  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  In  1864,  con- 
taining a list  of  errors  to  be  avoided  by 
Roman  Catholics. 

SYLLOGISM,  aseriesof  three  statements, 
the  tiiird  of  which  depends  on  the  other 
two.  Directly  yon  admit  the  truth  of 
the  first  two,  called  premisses,  the  truth  ot 
the  third,  called  the  conclusion  necessarily 
follows : e.g.,  (1)  All  men  are  mortal,  (Z) 
Caesar  is  a man,  (3)  therefore,  Caesar  ia 
mortal. 

SYLPHS,  a term  adopted  by  the  fan- 
tastic followers  of  Paracelsus  (1493-1641), 
to  denote  a kind  of  being  intermediate 
between  men  and  spirits.  By  Pope,  who 
introduces  them  into  his  ” Rape  of  the 
Lock,”  they  were  depicted  as  so  graceful 
in  figure  that  the  name  has  ever  since 
denoted  a girl  of  particularly  graceful 
form. 

SYMBIOSIS  (Gr.  “living  together”). 

See  Commensalism. 


SYMONDS,  JOHN  ADDINGTON,  6.  in 

London,  1840,  d.  at  Rome,  1893  ; an 
eminent  literary  writer  and  critic,  W'aa 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford.  He  did 
much  to  further  the  study  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  his  books  on 
“ The  Renaissance  Period  in  Italy  ” form 
his  most  important  production.  HLs 
poetry  shows,  perhaps,  more  polish  than 
genius. 

SYMPHONY.  Refer  to  Glossary  of 

Musical  Terms. 

SYNAGOGUE,  the  building  in  wliich  the 
.Tews  met  for  worship  and  religious 
instruction,  or  the  congregation  assembled 
for  that  purpose.  The  general  order  of 
the  service  was  regulated  by  “ the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue,”  who  called  on  fit  persons 
to  read  and  expound  the  law.  The 
“ minister  ” was  toe  attendant  who  had 
charge  of  toe  sacred  volumes.  The 
principal  service  w’as  held  each  Sabbath 
morning,  and  included  prayer,  the  reading 
of  lessons  from  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  an  address  based  on  the  passages  read. 
The  synagogue  was  chiefly  r^arded  as 
a school  of  popular  instruction  in  the  law, 
with  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Jew 
to  be  well  acquainted. 

SYNDICATEl,  a body  of  men  chosen  to 
carry  out  some  special  business.  The 
Senate  at  Cambridge  University  calls  its 
various  committees  “ Syndicates.”  But 
the  word  is  more  commonly  understood 
to  mean  a body  of  capitalists  who  have 
combined  to  carry  out  some  operation  too 
great  or  too  risky  for  an  individual. 

SYNOD,  a meeting  or  assembly.  The 
name  is  generally  reserved  for  assembhea 
of  ecclesiastics  who  have  met  to  discuss 
Church  business. 


SYNTHESIS,  a putting  together.^  It  i3 
toe  opposite  of  analysis,  which  signifies 
a taking  apart,  splitting  up  into  its  con- 
stituent parts.  In  chemistry,  synthesis  ia 
making  rapid  strides,  and  substances  are 
made  now  synthetically  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
in  some  cases  of  producing  them  by 
natural  means.  The  production  of  indigo 
is  a striking  illustration  of  this  fact. 

SYRIA,  a part  of  toe  Turkish  Empire 
in  Asia,  generally  understood  to  extend 
from  Mount  Taurns  on  toe  north  to  the 
Arabian  Desert  in  the  south,  and  from  the 
Levant  on  toe  west  to  toe  Euphrates  and 
toe  Syrian  desert  on  the  east.  This  region, 
some  150,000  square  miles  in  area,  includes 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  some  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  world.  Damas- 
cus, toe  chief  city  population  150.000), 
is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Abrahaim  and 
though  situated  near  toe  border  or  the 
desert,  lies  amid  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  still  remains  toe  centre  of  a great 
caravan  trade  with  Persia  and  the  East* 
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Aleppo,  Beyrut,  and  Jerusalem,  all  ancient 
cities,  also  continue  to  flourish.  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  however,  have  sunk  into  obscurity. 
The  inhabitants,  some  2k  millions  in 
number,  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  but 
there  is  in  Palestine  an  increasing  number 
of  Jews,  and  on  and  around  Mount  Leba- 
non, a sect  of  Christians  called  Maronites. 

TABARD,  (1)  a tunic  without  sleeves 
which  was  an  article  of  dress  in  England 
during  the  Plantagenet  period,  and  which 
still  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  a herald. 
(2)  The  name  of  an  inn  formerly  sitirated 
in  High  Street,  Southwark,  rendered 
immortal  by  Chaucer,  who  makes  his 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  start  from  it. 

TABERNACLE,  the  tent  in  which  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  etc.,  were  kept  during  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  It  was 
45  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high, 
and  was  constructed  of  shittim  wood.  In 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  the  name  is 
applied  to  the  vessel  in  which  the  conse- 
crated elements  of  the  Eucharist  are  kept. 
TABITHA.  See  Dorcas. 

TABLEAUS  VIVANTS,  that  is,  “ living 
pictures.”  are  representations  by  living 
persons  of  groups  of  statuary,  famous 
pictures,  scenes  in  history,  etc. 

T^LE  BAY  is  situated  in  Cape  Colony 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  capital 
of  the  Colony,  Cape  Town,  stands  upon 
its  shores,  and  the  bay  is  capable  of  holding 
the  largest  fleet.  The  anchorage  has  been 
improved  by  the  construction  of  special 
harbonr  works, 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  situated  a short 
distance  to  the  south  of  Cape  Town,  above 
the  shore  of  Table  Bay,  is  about  3,600  feet 
high,  and  denves  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  possesses  a very  flat  top  and  pre- 
cipitous sides,  A cap  of  mist,  which 
often  hangs  on  the  summit,  is  called  the 
“ table-cloth,” 

TABLE  TALK,  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  collections  of  essays,  dealing  with  I 
subjects  of  general  interest.  Among  the  j 
English  writers,  who  have  produced  essays 
under  this  title,  are  Hogers.  Cowper,  and 
Coleridge. 

TABLE  TURNING,  table  tilting,  oi  table 
lifting,  are  names  given  to  the  moving  of 
tables  at  spiritualistic  sCances.  A number  | 
of  believers  place  their  hands  in  a circle : 
upon  the  table  and  being  unconscious  of 
exerting  any  force  in  a particular  direction,  | 
they  claim  that  the  movement  produced  is  ; 
due  to  spirit  agency  However  produced, 
the  movement  has  never  been  accounted 
lor  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  sceptics 
TABOO  ft  word  in  use  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  when 
speaking  of  anything  which  is  either  sacred 
or  accursed,  and  must  not  be  touched. 
The  word  is  used  as  the  name,  both  of  the 
thing  consecrated  and  the  act  of  con- 
secration. Thus  the  body  of  a chief  is 
taboo:  in  other  words,  the  tribesmen  are 
forbidden  to  touch  ic  under  any  circom- 
•tances 

TABOR,  a mountain  of  Galilee,  situated 
In  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  6 miles 
east  of  Nazareth.  It  is  clothed  from  base 
to  summit  with  trees,  and.  according  to 
tradition,  was  the  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Christ, 

TACITUS.  CORNELIUS,  b.  about  64,  d. 
about  120  a.D.,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Latin  historians.  His  works  include 
••  Annals.”  dealing  with  the  period  14-68 
A.D.,  '*  Histories,”  69-97  A.D.,  ” Ger- 
mania ” and  •*  Agricola.”  the  last  named 
works  dealing  with  the  career  of  Juhus 
Agricola,  father-in-law  of  Tacitus. 

TACTICS,  that  branch  of  military 
science  which  deals  with  the  movements 
of  troops,  when  they  are  face  to  face  or 
actually  engaged  in'  battle.  It  must  be 
distiuguishea  trom  strategy,  which  deals 


with  the  general  conduct  of  a campaign 
and  fi'om  the  operation.?  which  precede  the 
actual  fighting,  such  mauccuvriiig  for 
position,  etc. 

TADMOR.  See  Palmyra. 

TAGUS,  the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant river  of  the  Peninsula,  rises 
on  the  central  plateau  and  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  Lisbon,  after  a course 
of  about  560  miles.  There  is  a mag- 
nificent harbour  at  ita  mouth,  but 
otherwise  the  rivet  is  of  little  commercial 
importance.  The  principal  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Toledo  and  Madrid,  the  latter 
being  situated  on  a small  tributary. 

TAHITI,  the  largest  island  of  the  Society 
group,  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles, 
and  produces  copra,  molasses,  rum,  and 
fruits.  The  island  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  ; population  11,000. 

TAILOR  BIRD,  THE,  a bird  found  in 
Southern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
constructs  its  nest  by  fastening  together, 
with  pieces  of  vegetable  fibre,  wool,  etc., 
two  or  more  hanging  leaves.  The  nest  is 
usually  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a 
slender  branch,  and  is  thus  protected  from 
attaok. 

TAINE.  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE,  b. 

1828,  d.  1893,  a celebrated  French  phi- 
losopher and  historian.  One  of  his  greatest 
works  is  a history  of  English  Literature,  in 
four  volumes,  and  amongst  his  other 
works,  which  are  very  numerous,  may  be 
mentioned  Studies  of  Carlyle  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  his  masterpiece,  *’  Origines 
de  la  France  Oontemporaine.” 

TAIPING  REBELLION.  the  name  given 
to  an  insurrection  of  a section  of  the 
Chinese  which  originated  in  1850  and  was 
not  suppressed  until  1864.  The  rebels 
were  under  the  leadership  of  a man  who 
declared  that  he  was  divinely  appointed 
to  establish  a universal  peace,  though  his 
real  object  was  to  overthrow  Manchu- 
rian dynasty.  The  rebels  were  finally 
defeated,  largely  through  the  assistance  of 
British  troops  led  by  **  Chinese  Gordon,'' 

TAIT.  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  b.  at  | 
Edmburgh,  1811.  a.  1882.  a celebrated  | 
English  prelate  He  was  educated  at } 
Glasgow  and  Oxford  He  succeeded  i 
Dt  Arnold  as  head-master  cf  Hugby  in  i 
1842  Ho  became  Dean  ol  Carlisle  in  ! 
1850,  Bishop  of  London  in  1866.  ana  Arch-  j 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  1863  He  was  a j 
wise  statesman  as  well  as  a liberal  and  ^ 
earnest  Churchman  He  started  ” The  I 
Bishop  of  London’s  Fund  ” for  the  pui'pose 
ot  building  and  helping  to  support  new  1 
Churchea  in  the  Metropolis.  His  writings  j 
include  some  sermons  and  theological 
works  of  a critical  nature. 

TAJ  MAHAL.  a famous  and  beautiful 
mausoleum  erected  at  Agra,  India,  by 
Shah  Jehan  for  his  favourite  wife.  It  is 
ot  great  size  and  is  built  of  white 
marble,  beautifully  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  The  work  of  building  was  spread 
over  twenty  years,  and  over  20,000  men 
were  continuously  employed  upon  it 
during  that  time, 

TAKU  FORTS  are  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  Pei-ho  Hiver,  and  guard  the  approach 
from  the  sea  to  both  Tienstin  and  Pekin. 
They  w'ere  taken  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1858  and 
1860,  and  again  by  the  European  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  the  Boxer  rebellion, 
1900. 

TALAVEIRA,  a small  town  of  Spain,  is 
situated  on  the  Tagus,  about  forty  miles 
east  of  Toledo.  Talavera  was  the  scene 
of  a battle  during  the  Peninsular  War,  in 
which  the  British,  led  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
defeated  the  French  under  King  Joseph. 
For  his  euccesa,  '■Velle.siey  was  created 
Viscount  Weilingtcn. 


TALBOT,  WILLIAM  FOX,  b.  1800,  d. 
1877,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  science 
of  photography.  The  actual  discovery  of 
the  proces.s  was  made  both  by  Talbot  and 
Daguerre.  He  was  also  one  'of  the  first  to 
decipher  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

TALC,  one  of  the  softest  of  all  minerals, 
is  chemically,  a hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesium.  Its  colour  varies  from  whita 
to  a greenish  white,  and  it  possesses  the 
property  of  being  easily  split  into  thin 
semi-transparent  plates.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  crayons  and  porcelain,  and 
atso  for  forming  crucibles  and  lamp  shades 
and  chimneys. 

TALENT.  a weight  or  sum  of  money 
which  was  in  use  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Hebrews.  Amongst  the  Greeks 
three  distinct  talents  were  in  use,  the 
weight  of  the  least  being  about  fifty-seven 
pounds  troy,  and  of  the  greatest  about 
eighty-two. 

TALISMAN,  a charm,  consisting  usually 
of  a figure  engraved  upon  stone  or  cast  l'q 
metal.  The  use  of  charms  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  science  of  astrology,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  that  the  talisman  protected  its 
wearer  from  evil  spirits.  The  belief  that 
such  objects  may  bring  good  fortune  to 
their  possessors  is  not  entirely  dead  at  the 
present  day,  though  the  term  “ mascot  ” 
is  now  more  generally  applied  to  them. 

TALLAGE.  an  arbitrary  tax  levied  by 
the  Anglo-Norman  Kings  on  cities, 
boroughs,  and  the  royal  demesnes.  It 
took  the  place  of  the  ancient  Dane-geld. 
and  continued  to  be  levied  until  early  iii 
the  14tli  century.  It  was  abolished  (1340) 
by  the  statute  ” de  TalJagio.” 

TALLEYRAND.  PEEIGORD  DE,  b.  at 
Paris,  1754.  d.  1838.  a celebrated  French 
politician  and  a clever  diplomatist.  Ha 
was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  became 
Bishop  of  Autuo,  1789,  but  even  at  this 
tune  devoted  nearly  all  nis  atten- 
tion to  politics.  For  some  time  he  sup- 
ported the  Eepublican  party,  but  with- 
drew his  support  on  their  policy  becoming 
subversive  of  all  authority  but  their  own. 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  France,  1793, 
but  returned  three  years  later  and  became 
H firm  supporter  of  Napoleon,  until  the 
Emperor’s  waning  success  induced 
Talleyrand  toenierinto  asecretcorrespond- 
enc©  with  Louis  XVII2.,  whom  be 
eventually  saw  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  In  1830,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  revolution,  Talleyrand  again  ap- 
peared on  the  side  of  a successful  party, 
supporting  Louis  Philippe.  His  skill  as 
a diplomatist  was  unrivalled,  but  he  seems 
to  have  owed  his  success,  in  no  .small 
measure,  to  his  want  of  moral  principle. 

TALLIS,  THOMAS,  b.  about  1515,  d. 
1585  ; the  father  of  English  cathedral 
music,  wa,s  organist  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
till  1540,  and  afterwards  a member  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  choir.  His  compositions 
are  remarkable  for  solemnity  and  majesty, 
and  his  “ Venite  ” and  other  canticles  are 
still  sung 

TALLY,  a stick  which  was  formerly  used 
in  keeping  accounts.  The  stick  was  split 
longitudinally  into  two  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  kept  by  the  creditor,  the  other  by  the 
debtor.  The  transactions  were  recorded 
by  cutting  notches  in  the  two  pieces,  these 
being  placed  side  by  side  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  account  was 
ensured  from  the  fact  that  the  notches 
must  coincide.  Tallies  were  preserved 
by  the  Exchequer  until  1834,  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  overheating  of  a stove  in 
which  the  old  sticks  were  being  destroyed, 
that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burnt 
down  In  that  year. 

TALLY  SYSTEM,  a method  of  selling 
good.?  upon  creche,  in  w’hich  both  the  buyer 
and  seller  hold  books  in  which  (he  j'ay 
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meiita  are  recorded.  The  payment®  are 
usually  made  weekly,  and  the  goods  most 
frequently  obtained  in  this  way  ai'e 
clothing  and  finery.  The  system  is 
worked  iiy  pedlars  who  call  from  door  to 
door,  especially  in  country  towns  and 
villages. 

TALMUD,  the  work  which  contains  the 
traditional  laws  of  the  Hebrews.  It  ia 
divided  into  “ Mishnah,”  and“  Gemara  ” ; 
the  former  contains  the  laws,  etc,,  v/hich 
govern  almost  every  action  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Gemara  contains  the  exposition 
and  discussions  upon  these  laws.  The 
Gemara  is  merely  a record  of  the  oral 
teaching  os  carried  on  in  the  synagogue. 
According  to  its  actual  contents,  the 
Talmud  is  also  divided  into  Halacha  and 
Hagada.  The  former  consists  of  detailed 
instrnctions  as  to  conduct,  and  the  latter 
of  the  comments  on  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  There  are  two  distinct 
Talmuds  in  existence,  known  respectively 
as  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian,  the 
former  being  the  earlier  and  shorter  of  the 
two. 

TAMAEIND,  a plant  having  two 
varieties,  one  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  other  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  in  building,  its 
bark  serves  as  a tonic,  and  from  its  leaves 
a dye  is  extracted.  The  fruit  is  largely 
used  in  the  making  of  sauces. 

TAMERLANE.  Same  as  Timur. 

TAMIL,  a name  often  used  to  denote 
the  people  of  South  India  generally,  but 
strictly  belonging  only  to  those  occupying 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Peninsula 
and  northern  Oeylon.  Tliey  are  very- 
frugal  and  enterprising,  and  their  language 
and  literature  form  an  interesting  study. 

TAMMANY  SOCIETY,  a pow'erful  politi- 
cal organisation  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  New  York.  It  was  founded 
in  1789  as  a secret  social  society,  the  aims 
at  first  being  of  a charitable  nature ; but 
quite  early  in  its  history  it  became  political 
in  iiB  aims,  and  associated  itself  with  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Democratic  party. 
It  has  at  times  been  all  powerful  in  the 
politics  of  New  York  City,  where  its 
members  have  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  peculation.  In  1901  it 
received  a severe  shock  when  the  whole  of 
the  “ reform  ” candidates,  who  had  advo- 
cated honesty  in  political  matters,  were 
elected  in  the  New  York  local  elections. 

TANANARIVO,  or  ANTANANARIVO, 
the  capital  of  Madagascar,  is  situated  on 
a plateau  about  4,500  feet  high,  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  Its 
church  spires,  palaces,  and  red,  pointed 
gables  ia  the  European  style  are  con- 
snicuous  for  miles  around.  Since  1896 
it  has  been  occupied  by  the  French ; 
population  about  100,000. 

TANCRED,  6. 1078,  d.  1112,  a celebrated 
Sicilian  prince  of  Norman  descent,  and 
one  of  the  prominent  leaders  ©f  the  first 
Crusade.  He  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  1099,  and  also  at  Ascalon, 
the  same  year,  when  Godfrey,  the  newly- 
elected  Kng  of  Jerusalem,  defeated 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Tancred  and  his 
leader,  Godfrey,  are  depicted  in  Tasso’s 
'*  Jerusalem  Delivered  ” as  model  knights. 

TANGANYI'KA,  a long,  narrow  lake, 
which  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Central  Atoca,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2,700  feet.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles 
and  its  area  13,500  square  miles.  The 
lake  was  discovered,  1858,  by  Burton  and 
Speke,  and  has  been  explored  by  Living- 
stone, Stanley.  Cameron,  and  others.  The 
surplus  waters  of  the  lake  find  their  way 
into  an  affiuont  of  the  Congo. 

TAiJGIER,  the  principal  sea-port  of 
Morocco,  Is  situated  on  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Its  position  is  one  of  consider- 
abie  strategic  irnpottanee,  almost  rivalling 


in  that  respect  Gibraltar  itself.  Tangier 
was  occupied  by  the  English  during  the 
I7th  century,  but  abandoned  on  the  score 
of  expense ; population  about  25,000,  of 
whom  nearly  6,000  are  Europeans. 

TANN 'HAUSER,  a celebrated  legendary 
German  hero.  According  to  the  legend, 
Tannhauser,  after  living  for  some  time 
in  Venusberg  amidst  voluptuous  pleasures, 
was  induced  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  lead 
a holy  life.  He  travelled  to  Borne  to 
obtain  absolution,  but  Pope  Urban  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  grant  this,  adding 
that  he  would  not  do  it  until  the  rod  in  his 
hand  should  sprout.  Shortly  after  the 
departure  of  Tannhauser,  the  rod  actually 
began  to  sprout,  but  all  efforts  to  find  the 
hero  failed.  The  legendary  Tannhauser 
has  been  confused  with  a wandering 
minstrel  of  the  same  name  who  actually 
existed  during  the  13th  century.  The 
story  forms  the  subject  of  a well-known 
opera  by  Wagner. 

TANNIN,  a chemical  substance  which  is 
obtained  from  gall-nuts,  and  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  many  trees,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  oak,  larch,  hemlock,  spruce, 
and  birch.  Tannin  is  used  to  convert 
skins  and  hides  into  leather. 

TANNING,  the  name  given  to  the  process 
of  converting  skins  and  hides  into  leather. 
By  tanning,  the  skin  is  prevented  from 
putrefying,  and  is  kept  soft  and  pliable. 
The  skins  used  are  usually  those  of  cattle, 
goats,  horses,  and  pigs.  The  process  is  as 
follows: — The  skin  is  washed  and  scraped, 
and  the  outer  surface  and  hairs  removed  by 
soaking  in  lime  water.  The  actual  tanning 
may  be  performed  in  two  ways.  In  the  case 
of  the  heavier  skins,  or  hides,  as  they  are 
called,  alternate  layers  of  bark  and  hides 
are  placed  in  tan  pits  dug  in  the  ground. 
The  lighter  skins  are  placed  in  a liquid 
obtained  by  steeping  the  bark  in  water. 
The  process  in  either  case  is  somewhat 
lengthy,  usually  being  spread  over  Lorn 
three  to  four  months.  In  the  case  of 
leathers  intended  for  gloves  and  the  upper 
parts  of  “ kid  ” boots,  alum  water  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  ordinary  tanning 
mixture.  This  process  is  known  as 
“ tawing,”  and  is  much  more  rapid  than 
tanning. 

TANTALLON  CASTLE,  in  Haddington- 
shire, 3 miles  east  of  North  Berwick,  is 
a fine  ruin,  once  the  stronghold  of  the 
haughty  Douglases.  It  is  weU  described 
in  Scott’s  Marmion,  and  for  dramatic 
effect  the  parting  of  Marmion  and  Douglas 
at  its  gates  is  hardly  surpassed. 

TAN 'TALUS,  in  classical  mythology,  a 
eon  of  Zeus,  who  became  king  of  Lydia. 
For  some  offence,  such  as  that  of  betraying 
the  secrets  of  the  gods,  he  was  condemned 
to  a terrible  punishment  in  the  lower  world. 
Afliicted  with  a raging  thirst  and  hunger, 
he  was  placed  in  a pool  of  water  wEch 
reached  his  chin,  but  which  ever  receded 
as  he  stooped  to  drink.  Above  his  head 
hung  luscious  fruits,  which,  like  the  water, 
receded  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
seize  them. 

TAPESTRY,  the  name  given  to  wall 
hangings  which  were  in  general  use  among 
the  rich  before  the  introduction  of  wall 
paper.  Tapestry  was  either  made  of  silk 
or  wool,  and  in  it  were  woven  designs 
representing  historical  scenes,  animals,  &c. 
The  Bayeux  tapestry  is  an  historical 
record  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  may 
still  be  seen  at  Bayeux  (Normandy). 
Some  of  the  most  famous  tapestry  of  tiie 
Middle  Ages  was  produced  at  Arras 
(Flanders).  Modern  tapestry  is  often  of 
great  beauty  and  much  resembles  ex- 
pensive carpeting. 

TAPIOCA,  a meal  which  is  used  as  a 
foodstuff,  and  whidi  is  obtained  from  the 
tuber  of  a plant,  grown  in  Brazil  and  other 


tropical  countries.  The  tubers,  when 
eaten  raw,  are  poisonous,  but  the  harmful 
constituents  are  driven  off  by  reducing 
the  tuber  to  a meal  and  roasting  it.  Pearl 
tapioca  Is  obtained  from  starch  grains. 
(See  Manioc.) 

TAR,  a viscid  black  liquid,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  coal  or  wood  in  closed 
vessels.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  by-products 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  Naphtlia, 
benzol,  pitch,  etc.,  are  obtained  from  tar, 
and  from  benzol  and  substances  resembling 
it,  the  valuable  aniline  dyes  are  obtained. 

TARA,  HILL  OF,  an  eminence  In  County 
Meath.  Ireland,  7 miles  south  of  Navan. 
Here  the  kings  of  Ireland  are  said  to  have 
been  crowned  ; here  St.  Patrick  preached, 
and  the  Danes  were  defeated ; and  here 
O’Connell  held  his  last  great  ” monster 
meeting  ” on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

TARAN'TULA,  a species  of  spider  which 
is  found  in  Italy,  United  States,  etc.  It 
is  usually  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  its 
bite  is  painful  and  venomous.  The  bite 
was  formerly  supposed  to  cause  a kind  of 
dancing  madness,  somewhat  resembling 
St.  Vitas’  Dance,  to  which  the  name 
‘‘  Tarantism  ” was  given. 

TARE  AND  TRET.  See  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

TARGET,  a mark  set  up  in  shooting 
contests.  In  rifle  practice  an  iron  target 
is  used,  which  is  divided,  by  con- 
centric circles,  into  parts  known  as  bull’s 
eye,  inner,  magpie,  and  outer,  and  the 
number  of  points  scored  depends  upon  the 
part  struck.  The  targets  used  in  big-gun 
practice  are  usually  light  structures  of 
lath  and  canvas,  or  a barrel  wh&;e  position 
is  indicated  by  a flag.  The  word  “ target  ” 
was  formerly  the  name  of  a shield. 

TARGUEI,  the  name  given  to  various 
incomplete  versions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  written  in  the  Chaldaean 
language.  They  contain  explanations  of 
the  text  in  addition  to  the  text  itself,  and 
are  reproductions  of  the  oral  teaching  as 
given  in  tlie  synagogue.  They  were  com- 
piled either  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity  or  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine,  at  the  time  when  many  of  the 
Jews  had  forgotten  their  own  language. 

TARPEIAN  ROCK,  a precipitous  rock 
which  is  situated  on  the  Oapitoline  Hill, 
Rome.  It  obtained  its  name  from  a 
Roman  maiden,  Tarpeia,  who  treacherously 
admitted  the  Sabines  into  Rome.  As  they 
entered  they  threw  upon  her  their  shields 
and  thus  crushed  her  to  death.  She  was 
buried  near  the  rock  named  after  her. 
The  rock  afterwards  became  the  place  of 
execution  of  traitors  and  criminals,  who 
were  thrown  over  its  edge. 

TARRAGONA,  a sea-port  of  Spain,  which 
is  situated  upon  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a province  of  the  same 
name,  and  exports  wine,  oil,  and  fruits ; 
population  over  20,000. 

TARTAN,  a kind  of  cloth,  mostly  of 
wool,  the  pattern  consisting  of  lines 
running  at  right  angles,  composed  of 
bright  colours  ingeniously  graded,  the 
prevailing  colour  being  generally  green  or 
red.  A plaid  and  kilt  of  tartan  was  long 
the  recognised  dress  of  a Highlander, 
each  tribe  ha-ving  its  ovra  tartan.  After 
the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  the  tartan  was 
interdicted  for  some  years. 

TAR'TARUS,  in  Greek  mythology  a deep 
abyss  situated  below  Hades,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  huge  gates.  It  is 
sometimes  regarded  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  the  place  of  punishment,  and  some- 
times was  confused  with  Hades  (the  abode 
of  the  dead). 

TARTARY,  or  TATARY,  the  name  of 
a district  of  Central  Asia.  The  word  is 
used  in  a very  vague  sense,  and  is  now 
applied  to  parts  erf  the  Chinese  Empire, 
Turkestan,  and  Southern  Russia.  Tha 
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Tatars  were  a branch  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
who  probably  occupied  a part  of  Man- 
churia about  tha  lOfch  century,  and  the 
name  was  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
followers  of  Genghis  Khan,  who  took 
PeMn  and  overran  Central  Asia  during  the 
13th  century.  The  name  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  members  of  all  the  Mongol 
hordes  which  appeared  in  Western  Asia 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  incorrect 
spelling  “ Tartar  ” is  probably  due  to 
confusing  “ Tatar  ” with  “ Tartarus.” 

TASMAN,  b.  1602,  d.  1659,  a cele- 
brated Dutch  explorer,  who  discovered 
Tasmania,  1642,  and  New  Zealand.  He 
also  explored  a portion  of  the  north  coast 
of  Australia. 

TASMAN  SEA,  the  sea  between  New 
Zealand  on  the  east,  and  Australia  and 
Tasmania  on  the  west. 

TASMANIA,  an  island  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  Australian  colony  of  Victoria, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass  Strait. 
Tasmania  is  one  of  the  States  which  form 
the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Grazing 
and  fruit-growing  are  the  chief  industries  ; 
wool  and  fruits  the  chief  exports.  Tas- 
mania was  discovered  in  1642  by  Tasman, 
by  whom  it  was  named  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  after  the  governor  of  Batavia.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  19th  century  it 
fonned  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  until  1853  was  used  as  a penal 
settlement.  The  original  inhabitants,  jvho 
closely  resembled  the  Australian  aborigines, 
became  extinct,  1876.  P.efer  to  “Tas- 
mania” in  Index. 

TASSO,  TORQUATO.  6.  1544,  d.  1695, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  poets. 
His  greatest  work,  “ Jerusalem  Delivered,” 
deals  with  the  first  crusade,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  epics  ever  written.  Shortly 
after  its  completion,  1574,  Tasso  became 
subject  to  delusions,  and  at  length  was 
confined  in  a convent  at  Ferrara  for 
medical  treatment.  He  never  fully  re- 
covered his  health  and  spirits. 

TATE  AND  BRADY.  Nahum  Tate  was 
born  in  Dublin  C1652)  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College.  Coming  to  London  he 
gained  Dryden’s  patronage,  and  was  made 
poet-laureate  after  Shadwell.  He  was 
assisted  by  Nicholas  Brady,  also  of  Irish 
birth,  in  the  production  of  a metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  selections  from 
which  were  sung  in  aU  parish  churches 
until  the  introduction  of  hymns,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  The 
diction  is  smooth,  and  a few  pieces  as 
“ While  Shepherds  watched,”  and  “ As 
pants  the  H^,”  are  still  popular. 

TATIAN,  b,  in  Syria  about  120  A.D.,  a 
celebrated  theological  writer.  He  became 
a Christian  about  150  A.D.,  and  wrote 
“An  Apology  for  Christianity,”  and  “A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  called  the 
Diatessaron,  a work  from  which  we  learn 
that  about  160  A.D.,  our  four  gospels  had 
already  taken  a place  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  the  Church. 

TATTERS  AT a well-known  horse- 
market,  wMch  is  situated  at  Knightsbridge 
Green,  London.  It  was  established,  1770, 
by  Richard  Tattersall,  and  its  business  is 
largely  in  connection  vdth  the  sale  of 
thoroughbreds.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  one  of  the  enclosures  situated  upon 
racecourses. 

TATTOOING,  the  operation  of  pricking 
the  human  sMn  and  staining  the  punctures 
with  some  colouring  matter.  The  practice 
is  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  Japan,  and  amongst 
the  various  Indian  tribes  of  America. 
The  marks  made  are  permanent,  and, 
when  skilfully  performed,  the  operation 
is  not  very  painful.  Tattooing  seems  to 
have  been  known  and  practised  by  the 
Israeli^  in  early  times,  since  the  practice  j 
is  forbidden  in  Leviticus  xix.  28.  ( 


TAUOHNITZ,  (1)  Karl,  b.  1761,  d.  1836, 
a famous  German  printer  who  introduced 
the  stereotypijm  process  into  his  native 
country.  (2)  Cnristian,  b.  1816,  d.  1895, 
the  nephew  of  the  above,  published  at 
Leipzig  numerous  cheap  translations  of 
German  and  ancient  Classics,  and  editions 
of  English  works,  which,  however,  he  pub- 
lishes v^hout  loss  to  the  living  writer. 

TAXIDERMY,  the  art  of  preserving  the 
skins  of  animals,  birds,  etc.,  and  also  of 
stuffing  and  mounting  these  skins,  in  such 
a way  that  they  closely  resemble  the  living 
animals. 

TAY  BRIDGE,  a railway  bridge,  over 
10,000  feet  in  length,  across  the  Tay,  at 
Dundee.  The  present  bridge  was  opened 
for  public  traffic  in  1887.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  first  bridge,  which  in  1879 
was  partly  destroyed  by  a gale  that  left  a 
gap  of  about  3000  feet,  into  which  plunged 
a railway-train  that  was  passing  at  the 
time.  About  eighty  persons  perished. 

TAY,  RIVER,  the  longest  river  of  Scot- 
land, rises  in  the  Western  Highlands, 
expands  into  Loch  Tay,  and  after  a course 
of  about  100  nules,  enters  the  North  Sea 
by  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Like  most  of  the 
Scottish  rivers  it  is  a famous  stream  for 
salmon.  The  principal  towns  upon  the 
river  are  Perth  and  Dundee  (the  latter  on 
the  estuary). 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY,  b.  at  Cambridge, 
1813,  d.  1667,  a famous  divine  and  writer 
on  theology.  During  the  civil  war,  Taylor 
acted  as  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  at  the 
Restoration  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Down,  and  some  years  later  Vice-Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  DubUn.  His  best 
knov/n  works  are  entitled  “ Holy  Living,” 
and  “ Holy  Dying.” 

TAYLOR,  TOM,  6.  at  BLshop-Wear- 
mouth,  1817,  d.  1880 ; dramatist  and  man 
of  letters,  had  a most  successful  career  at 
Glasgow  and  Cambridge  Universities.  He 
was  afterwards  Professor  of  Literature  at 
University  College,  London.  But  he  got 
more  and  more  engrossed  in  literary  and 
dramatic  work,  being  first  on  the  staff  of 
“ Punch,”  and  afterwards  its  editor  ; and 
in  addition,  producing  numerous  plays, 
almost  all  successful,  as  “ Our  American 
Cousin  ” (Lord  Dundreary),  “ Masks  and 
Faces.”  “ Still  Waters  run  Deep,”  etc. 

TAYLOR,  ROWLAND,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  martyrs  during  the  reign  of 
Queeu  Mary  I.  He  acted  for  some  time 
as  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  1556,  was  Vicar 
of  Hadleigh. 

TEA,  the  prepared  leaves  of  a shrub  or 
tree  which  is  grown  in  China,  Assam, 
Ceylon,  and  Java.  In  China,  the  leaves 
are  obtained  from  a shrub  which  attains 
a height  of  about  5 feet,  whilst  in  Assam, 
a province  of  India,  they  are  those  of  a 
tree,  which  is  about  20  feet  high.  After 
the  leaves  have  been  picked  they  are 
heated  in  shallow  pans  and  then  rolled 
by  hand.  If  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  fer- 
ment before  heating  they  give  what  is 
known  as  black  tea,  if  not,  green  tea  is 
obtained.  Tea  seems  to  have  been  used 
In  China  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  during  the  l6th 
century,  but  its  price  was  for  a long  time 
prohibitive  to  all  but  the  very  rich.  The 
bulk  of  the  tea  consumed  in  Europe  was 
obtained  from  China  until  about  1840. 
Then  Assam  appeared  as  a competitor, 
and  some  30  years  later,  its  cultivation 
was  introduced  into  Ceylon  with  marked 
success.  India  and  Ceylon  tea  now  forms 
nine-tenths  of  that  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 

TEAK,  the  name  of  a tree  which  is 
grown  throughout  the  East  Indies, 
especially  in  Burma,  Assam,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  largest  trees  are 
about  8 feet  in  diameter.  The  timber, 


which  is  hard  and  durable,  is  used  in 
shlp-buflding,  carriage  making,  etc. 

TEASEL,  a plant  which  is  found  in  the 
temperate  districts  of  the  norttimi  hemi- 
sphere. The  “ burr  ” or  prickly  head  of 
the  plant  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods,  to  “ tease  ” the  cloth  and 
thus  produce  a nap.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  construct  suitable 
steel  teasels,  but  vrithout  success,  owing 
to  the  steel  tearing  the  cloth.  Teasels  are 
imported  in  la^e  ^antitiesintoTorkshire. 

TEGK,  a small  German  duchy,  which  is 
situated  near  Wurtemberg.  In  1866  the 
Duke  of  Teck  married  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  whose  daughter  married  the 
heir  to  the  British  Crown. 

TE  DEUM,  a hymn  of  praise,  which 
obtains  its  name  firom  the  fact  that  its 
opening  words  are  Te  Deum  laudamus, 
“ We  praise  Thee,  O God.”  It  dates  from 
the  4th  or  5th  century,  and  forms  a part 
of  public  worship  in  the  English,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  other  Christian  Churches. 

TEETOTALISM.  This  particular  form 
of  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors  had  its  origin  in  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, in  1832,  when  the  " seven  men  of 
Preston  ” led  by  Joseph  Livesey,  resolved 
on  total  abstention  in  lieu  of  moderation. 
The  name  arose  from  a declaration  by 
Richard  Turner,  in  1833,  in  favour  of 
‘‘  tee-total  abstinence,” — the  “ t ” being 
reduplicated,  it  is  said,  because  he  used 
to  stammer  in  pronouncing  " total.” 

TEEGERAN,  the  capital  of  Persia,  is 
situated  about  70  miles  due  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  a mean-looking  town,  but 
its  bazaars  are  crammed  with  silks,  shawls, 
satins,  and  carpets  ; population  250,000. 

TE^DS,  The  Scottish  name  for  tithes. 
The  origin  and  history  of  “ teinds  ” in 
Scotland  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
“ tithes  ” in  England  (See  Tithes). 

TELEGRAPHY.  See  Electric  Telegraph 
and  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

TEL-EL-KEBIR,  situated  about  60 
miles  north-east  of  Cairo,  was  the  scene  of 
a battle  in  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
defeated  Arab!  Pasha,  1882.  The  latter 
had  organised  a rebellion  against  the 
Khedive,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  foreign  interference  in  Egyptian 
affairs.  Since  the  battle,  a British  force 
has  been  maintained  in  Egypt. 

TELE'MACHUS,  (1)  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Penelope,  who  assisted  his  father  on 
his  return  home  after  his  wanderings  in 
slaying  the  suitors  of  his  mother.  (2) 
A monk,  who  during  a gladiatorial  combat 
at  Rome,  404,  rushed  into  the  arena  to 
separate  the  combatants,  and  was  stoned 
by  the  people  for  doing  so.  His  death 
shocked  the  Chi'istian  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  led  to  the  suppre^ion  of  the 
combats. 

TELEOLOGY,  that  branch  of  Meta- 
physics, or  Mental  Philosophy,  which 
deals  with  “ final  causes,”  or  the  end  which 
each  thing  in  Nature  is  designed  to 
subserve,  and  draws  hence  an  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a Creator.  Xenophon, 
in  his  “ Memorabilia,”  represents  Socrates 
as  using  the  “argument  from  final  causes” 
with  considerable  effect. 

TELEP' ATHY,  name  given  to  a supposed 
communication  of  sensations  between  two 
persons,  who  may  be  a considerable 
distance  apart  at  the  time,  but  between 
whom  there  exists  a close  sympathy. 

TELEPHONE,  an  instrument  for  con- 
veying sounds  to  a distance  by  means  of 
electric  currents.  In  1861,  Reis  succeeded 
in  transmitting  musical  tones  and  other 
sounds  to  a distance  of  several  miles,  but 
Graham  Bell,  in  1876,  was  the  first  to 
send  articulate  speech.  His  instrument 
consists  of  a transmitter  and  receiver  of 
similar  structure  connected  by  a vvire. 
Speaking  into  the  transmitter  causes  a 
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thin  metal  plate  to  vibrate.  These  vibra- 
tions are  transmitted  by  means  of  on 
electric  current  to  the  corresponding  plate 
in  the  receiver,  which  vibrates  in  an 
identical  manner,  and  thus  re-produces 
the  sounds  uttered  by  the  speaker.  For 
practical  purposes,  a modified  form  of 
microphone  is  used  as  a transmitter,  and 
a Bell  telephone  as  the  receiver.  Messages 
have  been  successfully  sent  to  a distance 
of  1,500  miles. 

TELESCOPE,  an  instrument  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  distant  objects. 
There  are  two  classes  of  the  instrument, 
the  refracting  and  the  reflecting.  The 
common  astronomical  refracting  telescope 
consists  essentially  of  an  objective  and  an 
eye-piece  or  ocular  fitted  into  a tube,  with 
some  mechanical  contrivance  for  adjusting 
the  distance  between  the  two.  The 
objective  is  a double  convex  lens.  The 
rays  of  light,  proceeding  from  the  distant 
object  to  which  the  telescope  is  directed, 
are  brought  to  a focus  somewhere  within 
the  tube,  and  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object  is  formed  at  that  spot.  This 
inverted  image  is  magnified  by  the  convex 
lens  of  the  ocular.  To  produce  a bright 
and  distinct  image  a large  objective  is 
necessary,  and  in  the  telescopes  employed 
in  observatories  this  is  often  from  16  to 
24  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  tube  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  length.  The  inversion  of 
the  image  is  no  drawback  when  a celestial 
body  is  being  observed.  In  terrestrial 
telescopes  this  is  corrected  by  modifica- 
tions in  the  ocular ; either  two  additional 
convex  lenses  of  equal  curvature  are 
introduced,  or,  as  in  the  Galilean  instru- 
ment, the  ocular  consists  of  a double 
concave  lens.  Opera-glasses  and  field- 
glasses  consist  usually  of  a pair  of  Galilean 
telescopes.  The  reflecting  telescope  is  a 
much  more  powerful  instrument.  In 
this  the  objective  is  replaced  by  a concave 
mirror  usually  of  speculum  metal.  The 
reflector  forms  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object  under  examination,  and  this  is 
viewed  through  a magnifying  ocular, 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  tube  in  Newton’s 
and  Herschel’s  telescopes,  or  in  the  end  in 
the  Gregosian.  In  the  latter  instrument 
the  image  is  viewed  through  a central  aper- 
ture in  the  main  reflector,  and  a second 
smaller  reflector  is  introduced  facing  the 
former,  by  means  of  which  the  inversion 
is  corrected,  the  second  image  formed  by 
it  being  magnified  by  the  lens  of  the  ocular. 
In  the  largest  reflecting  telescopes  the 
reflector  has  a diameter  of  from  6 to  7 feet. 

TELFORD,  THOMAS,  &.  1757,  d.  1831, 
one  of  the  greatest  civil  engineers  of  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Among 
the  numerous  works  carried  out  by  him, 
were  the  construction  of  the  Caledonian 
and  Grand  Trunk  Canals,  of  the  Menai 
Suspension  and  Conway  Bridges,  and  of 
St.  Catherine’s  Docks.  He  also  super- 
intended the  work  of  draining  a large  area 
of  the  Fen  district. 

TELL,  WILLIAM,  the  national  hero  of 
the  Swiss,  whose  renown  rests  upon  his 
patriotic  endeavours  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland.  According  to  the 
legend  he  was  compelled  to  shoot  an  apple 
from  his  son’s  head,  as  a punishment  for 
some  offence  committed  against  an  Aus- 
trian officer  named  Gessler.  This  he 
accomplished  successfully,  but  afterv/ards 
accidentally  disclosed  a second  arrow, 
which  he  said  was  to  have  been  used  to 
kill  Gessler,  had  any  harm  come  to  his 
child.  He  afterwards  killed  Gessler,  1307, 
and  helped  his  countrymen  to  throw  off 
the  Austrian  yoke.  A monument  to  Tell 
has  been  erected  at  Altorf  to  mark  the 
spot  where  he  shot  the  arrow. 

TEMPE,  VALE  OP,  a lovely  valley  in 
the  north-east  of  Thessaly,  Greece,  where 
the  river  Feneus  (now  Salamvria)  forces 


its  wa.y  to  the  sea  between  Mt.  Olympus  on 
the  north  and  Mt.  Ossa  on  the  south. 
The  poets  made  Tempo  a favourite  haunt 
of  Apollo.  It  had  ggeat  strategic  value, 
as  being  the  only  jiass  into  Thessaly  from 
the  north. 

TEMPERAMENT.  Tlie  word  “ temper- 
ament ” originally  signified  “ a mixture  in 
due  proportions,”  “ a condition  resulting 
from  mixture.”  Hence  the  ancients  made 
man  possess  a choleric,  phlegmatic, 
melancholy,  or  sanguine  temperament, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  the  four 
“ humours  ” was  supposed  to  jiredonoinate 
in  his  constitution.  In  music  the  term 
is  applied  to  a compromise  by  which  a note 
halfway  between,  say  0 and  D.  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  both  C sharp  and  D flat, 
although  according  to  strict  harmonics, 
it  is  neither. 

TEMPLARS,  KNIGHTS,  a religious 
order  of  knights,  which  was  founded  1118 
A.D.  The  object  of  its  members  was  to 
protect  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  order  were  at  that 
city  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  1186,  when  they  were  removed 
to  Cyprus.  The  Knights  wore  a mantle 
bearing  a red  Maltese  cross  on  the  left 
shoulder.  A number  of  the  monks  settled 
in  London  in  the  district  still  known  as 
The  Temple,  and  where  their  church 
still  stands.  Tlie  order  was  suppressed 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

TEEIPLE  BAR,  an  arched  gateway 
which  formerly  stood  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  separated  the  City  from  Westminster. 
It  was  removed  in  1879,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  obstructed  the  traffic,  and  now 
stands  erected  at  Theobald’s  Park, 
Cheshunt. 

TEMPLE,  FREDEPvICK,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  6. 1821,  d.  1902  ; was  educated 
at  Tiverton  School  and  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Ealliol. 
In  1858  he  became  head-master  of  Rugby, 
and  in  1860  appeared  “ Essays  and 
Reviews,”  containing  an  essay  by  him, 
entitled,  the  “Education  of  the  World.” 
Great  opposition,  accordingly,  was  mani- 
fested to  his  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Exeter,  1869,  but  the  sincerity,  wisdom, 
zeal,  and  high  Christian  character  shown 
in  the  strenuous  discharge  of  his  Episcopal 
duties  soon  silenced  all  objectors,  and  he 
lived  to  be  promoted  with  almost  universal 
approbation  to  the  see  of  London,  1885, 
and  of  Canterbury,  1896.  He  had  the 
honour  of  taking  the  leading  part  at 
Queen  Victoria’s  Tlianksgiving  Service, 
at  St.  Paul’s,  1897,  and  at  the  Coronation 
of  King  Edward.  1902. 

TEMPLE,  HENRY  JOHN.  See  Palmer- 
ston^ Viscount. 

TEMPLE,  THE,  was  situated  on  Mount 
Moriah,  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  built  by 
Solomon,  and  was  60  cubits  long,  20  wide, 
and  30  high,  and  was  divided  into  tv/o 
chambers,  the  innermost  being  known 
as  the  “ Holy  of  Holies,”  in  which  was 
placed  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  This 
temple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  return 
from  Babylon.  The  temple  was  again 
rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  70  A.D. 

TENCHEBRAI,  a small  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  scene  of  a battle  in  which 
Henry  I.  of  England  defeated  his  elder 
brother,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  1106. 
As  a result  of  the  victory,  Normandy 
remained  for  100  years  under  the  rule 
of  the  King  of  England. 

TENEBRiE  (L.  darkness'),  the  name 
given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
a special  service  on  Good  Friday  and  the 
two  preceding  days.  Its  peculiarity  lies 
In  the  fact  that  during  the  service  all  tlie 
lights  in  the  church  are  gradually  ex- 
tinguished till  only  one  remains,  and  this 


(as  a symbol  of  our  Lord’s  death  and 
burial)  is  hidden  for  a time  near  the  altar. 

TENERIFFE,  the  largest  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  has  an  area  of  over  700  square 
miles.  It  contains  the  famous  volcanic 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  rises  to  a heiglit 
of  12,000  feet.  The  exports  include  wine 
and  tobacco  ; population  about  200,000. 

TENIERS,  DAVID  (the  younger),  6.  at 
Antwerp,  1610,  d.  1690,  inherited  from  his 
father,  of  the  same  name,  tlie  artistic 
talent  he  developed  to  such  a high  degree. 
He  painted  about  700  pictures,  chiefly 
scenes  of  peasant  life,  a dozen  of  which 
are  in  the  National  Gallery.  London.  He 
took  a great  share  in  founding  rhe  A ntwerp 
Academy. 

TENNIEL,  JOHN,  6.  in  London,  1820, 
a famous  artist,  who  made  his  reputation 
as  a cartoonist  in  the  pages  of  “ Punch,” 
his  work  for  many  years  including  the  pro- 
duction of  the  political  cartoon.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  paper  in  1851,  and 
retired  in  1901. 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  5.  at  Somersby, 
Lincolnshire,  1809,  d.  1892,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  English  poets  of  the  19th 
century.  His  life  was  devoid  of  incident, 
and  throughout  his  career  he  was  noted 
for  his  hatred  of  public  attention.  Tenny- 
son became  poet  laureate  in  1850,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1884.  Among  bis 
principal  works  may  be  included  ” In 
Memoriam,”  “ The  Idylls  of  the  King,” 
and  ” The  Princess.” 

^TENTERDEN,  a small  market  town  of 
Kent,  13  miles  soiuh-we.st  from  Aslifonl. 
It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  irs  church  with 
fine  perpendicular  tower,  the  traditional 
cause  of  Goodwin  Sands.  The  abbot  of 
St.  Augustine’.s,  Canterbury,  is  said  to 
have  used  the  stone  that  should  have 
repahed  the  sea-wall  of  Earl  Godwin’s 
estates  to  build  the  tower,  and  so  during 
I the  next  violent  storm  the  said  lands  were 
I inundated,  and  Goodwin  Sands  formed. 

TERAPHIM,  the  name  given,  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  to  certain  household 
deities  corresponding  to  the  Penates  of 
the  Romans.  The  idols  which  Rachel  stole 
from  Laban  were  probably  of  this  kind. 

TERENCE,  h.  at  Carthage,  195,  d.  159 
B.C.,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  comic  poets. 
He  was  brought  as  a slave  to  Rome,  and 
subsequently  given  his  freedom.  Six  of 
his  comedies  are  extant,  the  best  known 
being  ” Phormio  ” and  ‘‘  Adelphi.” 

TERMITES,  or  white  ant«,  are  found  in 
most  tropical  countries.  'Jhey  live  in 
large  colonies  and  build  nests  of  clay  which 
are  often  as  much  as  10  feet  in  height. 
The  whole  of  the  members  of  one  colony 
are  descended  from  one  king  and  queen, 
and  the  various  members  are  divided  into 
workers  and  soldiers,  which  are  blind  and 
wingless,  and  a third  variety  possessing 
eyes  and  wings.  Termites  are  vegetarians 
and  are  very  destructive  in  forest  districts. 

TERPSICH'ORE  (o-re)  “delighting  in 
the  dance  ” ; one  of  the  nine  Muses, 
inventress  of  dancing  and,  according  to 
some,  of  the  cithara.  She  is  represented 
as  a virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  a musical  instrument. 

TERRA-COTTA  (“  cooked,  i.e.,  baked, 
earth  or  clay  ”),  the  Italian  name  for 
pottery  or  earthenware,  applied  generally 
to  articles  not  for  domestic  use,  as  orna- 
mental bricks,  tiles,  vases  and  statues  or 
statuettes.  The  use  of  terra-cotta  is  very 
ancient,  many  examples  being  found  in  the 
ruins  of  old  cities  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  Its  use  was  revived  in  England 
by  Wedgwood  and  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended by  Doulton  and  other  makers  for 
architectural  purposes.  (See  Tinworth, 
GeorqeX 

TERROR,  REIGN  OP,  the  name  given 
to  that  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
which  was  marked  by  the  execution  of 
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tlioiis;unds  of  the  French  nobility  and  other 
Iiromiuent  persons.  It  lasted  about  four- 
teen months  dui’ing  the  years  1793-4,  and 
was  ended  by  the  fall  of  E.obespierre. 

TERRY,  ELLEN  CMrs,  James  Carew), 
b.  1848,  the  greatest  English  actress  of 
the  last  few  decades,  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  when  eight  years 
old,  and  acted  regularly  from  fifteen. 
She  belongs  to  a well  known  theatrical 
family,  and  made  her  first  stage  appear- 
ance at  eight,  under  Charles  Kean.  She 
became  a member  of  Irving’s  company 
in  1878,  when  he  took  the  Lyceum,  and 
shared  with  him  the  successes 'which  made 
that  name  a household  word.  She  shared, 
too,  in  liis  American  triumphs,  visiting  the 
States  with  him  in  1883  and  various  years 
subsequently. 

TERTULLIAN,  b.  about  150  A.D.,  d.  230, 
a celebrated  theological  writer.  He  was 
the  son  of  a Roman  centurion,  and  after 
his  conversion  ^Tote  a “ Defence  of 
Christianity.”  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  impassioned  eloquence. 

TESLA,  NIKOLA,  b.  in  Servia,  1857, 
a_  celebrated  electrician  and  physicist. 
Since  1884  he  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States,  where  for  some  time  he  worked  with 
Edison. 

TEST  ACT,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed 
1673,  wliich  required  all  persons  holding 
public  offices  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
to  denounce  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stautiation,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  least 
once  a year.  This  was  done  to  prevent 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Noncon- 
formists from  holding  these  offices. 
The  act  was  made  inoperative  by  an 
act  of  indemnity  which  was  passed  annu- 
ally, but  it  was  not  repealed  until  1828. 
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TETE  NOm,  a well  known  Alpine  pass, 
leads  from  the  Rhone  valley  at  Martigny 
to  Chamonix  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  ; 
height  about  5,000  feet. 

TETRAZZINI,  SIGNORA  LUISA,  b.  at 
Florence,  a famous  soprano  singer,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London,  at  Cogent 
Garden,  1907,  where  she  achieved  an 
instant  triumph.  Her  best  role  i.s  “ Lucia 
di  Lammermoor.” 

TETZEL,  JOHANN,  b.  at  Leipzig,  1455, 
d.  1519,  a Dominican  monk,  who  carried 
on  a profitable  business  of  selling  indul- 
gencies,  the  money  which  he  obtained 
being  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  building 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  It  was  the  action  of 
Tetzel  which  caused  Luther  to  pu’olish  his 
protest,  1517,  which  practically  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
Continent. 

TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS,  an  order  similar 
to  the  Templars  and  the  knights  of  St.John, 
but  restricted  to  Germans.  Founded  at 
Acre  in  1190,  it  soon  became  a powerful 
organization,  and  when  the  object  of  the 
Crusades  became  hopeless,  it  devoted  its 
attention  to  the  Church’s  enemies  nearer 
home.  From  Marienbad,  its  head- 
quarters, to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  its  rule 
extended,  and  a long  contest  with  the 
heathen  Prussians  and  Lithuanians  kept 
enthusiasm  alive.  But  with  the  con- 
version of  these,  the  order  declined,  and 
was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

TEUTONS,  the  name  given  to  a number 
of  closely  related  tribes,  who  inhabited 
parts  of  Central  and  Western  Europe. 
They  received  a crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Marius  at  Aquae  Sextiae,  102  B.C., 
but  some  centuries  later  swarmed  into 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire. 

TEWKESBURY,  a small  town  situated 
In  Gloucester-shire,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Avon  and  Severn.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  fought  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 


in  which  the  Lancastrians  under  Margaret 
of  Anjou  were  defeated  by  the  Y orkistf  orces 
of  Edward  IV.,  1471.  It  has  a celebrated 
abbey  church  founded  in  the  12th  century. 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAICE- 
PEACE,  b.  at  Calcutta,  1811,  d.  1863,  a 
celebrated  English  novelist  and  humorist. 
He  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
“ Punch,”  and  became  the  Editor  of  “Corn- 
hill,”  1860.  His  novels  are  generally  weak 
in  plot,  but  are  distinguished  by  their 
genial  satire  and  keen  insight  into  human 
nature.  His  priucipal  works  are  ” Vanity 
Fair,”  “ Pendennis,”  “ The  Newcomes,” 
“ Esmond,”  “ English  Humorists  of  the 
18th  Century,”  and  “ The  Four  Georges,” 

THALES,  (a-les)  b.  at  Miletus,  640  B.C., 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
distinguished  as  a philosopher,  astronomer, 
and  mathematician.  He  taught  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth  and  explained  the 
causes  of  eclipses,  on  account  of  which  he 
was  accused  of  impiety  to  the  gods. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  philosopher  and  all  his  fanoily,  a 
sentence  afterwards  commuted,  through 
the  influence  of  Pericles,  to  banishment. 

_ THAMES,  the  chief  river  of  England, 
rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  flows  into 
the  North  Sea  after  a course  of  over  200 
miles.  It  possesses  an  estuary  50  miles 
in  length,  and  the  tide  ascends  as  far  as 
Teddingtoa,20  miles  above  London  Bridge. 
The  width  of  the  Thames  at  the  latter 
place  is  about  860  feet.  During  its  course 
the  river  forms  the  boundary  between 
nine  counties,  and  it  is  connected  by  canals 
with  all  the  important  English  rivers. 
Its  commercial  importance  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  size  and  wealth  of  London. 
The  principal  tributaries  are  the  Kennet, 
Wey,  and  Mole  on  the  right  bank,  and  on 
the  left  the  Thame  and  Lea.  On  its  way 
to  the  sea  it  passes  Oxford,  Abingdon, 
Reading,  Eton  and  Windsor,  Kingston 
and  Richmond  ; it  flows  through  London, 
and  on  its  estuary  stand  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Gravesend,  Sheerness  and 
Southend.  Below  London-bridge  the 
river  is  packed  with  merchant  shios  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world. 

_ THANE,  a class  or  rank  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  answering  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
our  “ landed  gentleman.”  Below  the 
noble  Ceaii),  and  above  the  working 
farmer  (ceorl),  he  corresponded  to  the 
Norman  knight.  The  title  was  hereditary, 
and  could  be  acquired  by  any  who  possessed 
five  hides  of  land  or  made  three  voyages 
in  his  own  ship. 

THANET,  ISLE  OF,  a district  forming 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Kent  about  10 
rniles  long  and  5 miles  wide.  In  early 
times  it  was  actually  an  island  formed  by 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Stour,  one  flowing 
north  to  Reculver,  the  other  south  to 
Richborough.  It  formed  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  English  in  England,  and  here 
Augustine  after  landing  at  Ebbsfleet, 
awaited  Ethelbert’s  permission  to  come  to 
his  court.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
over  60,000,  are  chiefly  collected  in  the 
popular  watering-places  of  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  and  Eroadstairs.  Margate, 
celebrated  for  its  fine  bracing  air,  is  one  of 
the  resorts  most  favoured  by  Londoners, 
having  about  100,000  visitors  annually. 
Ramsgate,  looking  over  Pegwell  Bay  to 
Sandwich,  is  also  a popular  seaside  place, 
with  a considerable  coasting  trade, 
BrooAstairs,  with  its  firm  sands  and 
sheltered  position,  is  an  ideal  bathing- 
place. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY,  a day  specially 
set  apart  in  the  United  States  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  President  as  a day  of 
general  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest  and 
other  bleasings  of  the  year.  It  is  usually 
the  last  Thursday  of  November,  and  one 
cannot  read  a novel  dealing  with  American 


life^  and  manners  without  being  struck 
with  the  zest  and  earnestn^s  that  enter 
into  its  o’oservance. 

THEBES.  (1)  An  ancient  capital  of 
Eg3rpt,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
about  300  miles  in  a direct  line  from  Cairo. 
Thebes  was  probably  founded  about  2500 
B.C.,  and  reached  the  height  of  its  power 
during  the  years  1600-1100  B.C. ; it  de- 
creased in  importance  as  the  delta  region 
became  more  important,  and  finally  the 
capital  was  transferred  to  Memphis.  The 
site  is  now  marked  by  the  village  of  Luxor, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  many 
magnificent  ruins  of  temples,  tombs,  and 
obelisks.  _(2)_The  capital  of  Bceotia,  ona 
of  the  divisions  of  ancient  Greece,  is 
situated  some  distance  north  of  Athens. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  1500 
B.C.,  by  the  Phoenicians. 

THEISM,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a personal  Deity,  that  is,  the  exact  opposite 
of  “ Atheism.”  The  term  may  thus  be 
used  to  describe  the  beliefs  held  by  ChrisU 
ians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  and  of 
all  others  who  recognise  the  existence  of 
one  Supreme  Deity. 

THEMIS'TOCLES,  (o-c!es)  b.  about  515, 
d.  449  B.C.,  a famous  Athenian  commander 
and  statesman.  He  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Persiao  fleet 
at  Salamis,  and  subsequently  increased 
considerably  the  power  of  Athens.  Hav- 
ing excited  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the 
citizens,  he  was  ostracised  and  went  to 
Persia  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  where 
he  died. 

THEOCRACY,  the  name  given  to  a 
system  of  _ government  by  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  and  hence  regarded  in 
primitive  times  as  government  by  God 
Himself.  The  Israelites  possessed  such 
a government  from  the  Exodus  until  the 
appointment  of  King  Saul. 

THEODOLITE,  an  instrument  used  in 
astronomical  work  and  in  laud  surveying, 
to  measure  angles  in  either  a horizontal 
or  vertical  plane.  It  consists  of  a telescope, 
to  which  is  attached  a graduated  circle, 
which  rotates  in  a vertical  plane.  The 
telescope  is  supported  upon  a graduated 
Circle,  which  rotates  in  a borizonttil  plane. 
The  telescope  can  thus  be  turned  towards 
any  point,  and  the  angles  through  which  it 
turns  read  off  from  the  circles.  The  instru- 
ment is  provided  with  a compass  and 
spirit  levels,  to  assist  in  arranging  it  in 
position. 

THEOLOGY,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  relations 
which  east  between  God  and  man.  It  is 
divided  into  two  main  divisions.  Natural 
and  Revealed  Theology.  The  former  is 
the  result  of  observation  and  pure  reason- 
ing, the  latter  deals  with  Holy  Scripture 
and  revealed  religion  generally.  Christian 
Theology  deals  with  different  aspects  of 
revealed  religion,  e.g.  historical  theology 
treats  of  the  history  of  religious  thought ; 
dogmatic  theology  deals  with  the  system  of 
religious  doctrine  * and  apologetic  theology 
investigates  the  truth  of  the  religion  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  adherent,  defends  it 
against  the  attacks  of  unbelievers,  and 
offers  grounds  for  its  acceptance. 

THERESA,  ST.,  b.  1515,  d.  1582,  a 
Spanish  saint  and  religious  writer  who 
had  a marvellous  influence  both  in  her 
lifetime  and  since.  Her  example  and 
exhortations  achieved  the  reformation  of 
the  Carmelite  convent  of  which  she  was 
a member,  and  she  was  persuaded  to  take 
in  hand  the  other  convents  of  the  order. 
Her  writings  have  a high  reputation  among 
Roman  Catholics. 

THERMOMETER,  TEE,  is  used  for 
measuring  temperatures.  Its  action  de- 
pends on  the  principle  that  liquids  expand 
when  heated  and  contract  when  cooled. 
The  instrument  cousiate  of  a glass  tube  of 
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narrow  bore  having  a bulb  afc  olic  end. 
This  is  partly  filled  with  mercury,  alcohol, 
or  other  suitable  liquid.  When  sufficient 
of  the  liquid  has  been  introduced,  the  air 
in  the  remainder  of  the  tube  is  expelled 
and  the  open  end  sealed  up.  The  ther- 
mometer is  graduated  by  first  fixing  the 
freezing-point  and  the  boiling-point. 
The  former  is  found  by  noting  the  height 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  after  it  has  been 
kept  for  some  time  in  melting  ice.  and  the 
latter  by  obseiwing  the  height  to  which  it 
ascends  after  it  has  remained  for  some 
time  surrounded  by  steam  from  boihng 
water.  The  distance  between  these  two 
fixed  points  is  divided  into  a number  of 
equal  spaces  called  degrees,  180  in  the 
case  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  the  one  in 
common  use  in  England,  and  100  in  the 
case  of  the  Centigrade  scale.  Freezing- 
point  is  marked  32°  or  0°,  and  boiling- 
point  212°  or  100°  according  to  the  scale 
adopted.  The  graduation  is  continued 
below  the  freezing-point,  and  the  degrees 
are  numbered  downwards  from  32°  to  0° 
in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  while  in 
the  centigrade  instrument,  temperatures 
below  freezing-point  are  indicated  by 
prefixing  a minus  sign  to  the  number,  e.g., 
— 12  0.  indicates  12  centigrade  degrees  of 
frost,  but  — 12  F.  represents  12  degrees 
below  0°,  or  44  Fahrenheit  degrees  of 
frost. 

THERMOPYL,ffi,  a famous  pass,  sit- 
uated in  the  north  of  Greece,  across  which 
leads  the  only  road  from  Thessaly  to 
Southern  Greece.  It  is  famous  for  the 
heroic  stand  made  there  by  Leonidas,  at 
the  head  of  300  Spartans  480  B.O.,  against 
the  whole  Persian  army,  in  which  every 
one  of  the  defenders  perished. 

THIERS,  LOUIS  ADOLPHE,  6.  at 
Marseilles,  1797,  d.  1877,  a famous  French 
statesman  and  historian.  As  a political 
writer  he  hastened  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons  from  France  in  1830.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  he  held  various  cabinet 
posts,  and  was  once  premier.  He  opposed 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1,  and 
Napoleon  III.’s  policy  generally.  Thiers 
represented  France  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions that  followed  the  war,  and  subse- 
quently, first  as  chief  of  the  executive  and 
then  as  President  of  the  Republic  (August, 
1871,  to  May,  1873),  his  genius  for  finance 
proved  of  great  service  to  his  impoverished 
country.  He  was  small  in  stature,  bat 
his  brilliant  powers  of  oratory  cco^ered  all 
physical  defects.  His  works  include, 
“ History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the 
Empire,”  and  “ History  of  the  French 
Republic.” 

THIRLWALL,  CONNOP,  h.  at  Stepney, 
1797,  d.  1875,  bishop  of  St.  Davids 
and  historian  of  Greece,  was  a scholar 
early  in  life.  At  Cambridge  he  had  a 
brilliant  career.  After  entering  the  church 
he  retained  his  independence,  speaking 
for  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  degrees, 
the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  and 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
His  “ History  of  Greece  ” is  a monument 
of  his  learning  and  sagacity,  and  his 
thirty-four  years’  work  at  St.  Davids 
a proof  of  his  faithful  service. 

THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  THE.  These 
articles  of  religion  contain  statements  on 
certain  points  of  doctrine  on  which 
differences  of  opinion  were  prevalent  at 
the  time  of  tiie  Reformation.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  forty-two  articles 
dmwn  up  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  were 
promulgated  by  royal  authority.  In  the 
reign  of  Ehzabeth,  Convocation  reduced 
the  number  to  thirty-nine,  and  passed 
them  in  the  form  in  which  they  now 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
To  these  articles  every  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  given  his  solemn 
assent. 


THIRTY  YEARS  WAR.  THE.  This 
disastrous  war,  which  devastated  Germany 
from  1618  to  1648  was  tlic  outcome  of  the 
religious  and  political  dilierenceB  arising 
from  the  Reformation.  The  war  was 
carried  on  between  the  Protestant  States 
and  the  Catholic  supporters  of  the 
German  Emperor,  with  varying  success 
until  1630,  when  a great  Protestant 
champion  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  He 
scored  success  after  success,  but  died  in 
the  hour  of  victory  at  Liitzen,  1632. 
Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish  chancellor,  held 
together  the  Protestant  States  till  their 
crushing  defeat  at  Ndrdlingen,  1641. 
The  Swedes,  however,  continued  the  war. 
and,  aided  by  the  lYench,  who  by  the 
advice  of  the  astute  Richelieu  had 
hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
contest,  completely  shattered  the  imperial 
power  at  the  second  battle  of  Ndrdlingen. 
1645.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648. 
which  closed  the  war,  France  and  Sweden 
were  the  chief  gainers.  The  war  left 
Germany  in  a pitiable  condition  of  dis- 
tress ; Spain,  the  ally  of  the  Emperor,  wa.-< 
^eatly  reduced  in  power ; and  1 ranee,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  tlie  general  exhaustion, 
became  the  chief  military  power  of  Europe. 

THISBE.  See  Pyramus. 

THOMSON,  JAMES,  b.  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, 1700,  d.  1748,  a British  poet.  His 
best  and  longest  poem  is  “ The  Seasons.” 
The  effectiveness  of  his  best  I'lay, 
“ Sophonisba,”  wss  quite  ruiued  on  tiic 
night  of  its  production  by  the  uncon- 
sciously grotesque  line,  “ O I Soi'honisba. 
Sophonisba  0 1”  an  apostrophe  which 
elicted  from  the  critics  the  sad  reply,  ”01 
Jimmy  Thomson,  Jimmy  Thomson  01” 

THOMSON,  WILLIAM.  See  /rtu.  Lord. 

THOR,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
Scandinavian  gods,  the  son  of  Odin  and 
Jordh  (earth).  He  was  the  friend  and 
protector  of  mankind.  His  powerful 
hammer,  when  thrown  at  an  enemy,  re- 
turned to  his  hand  of  its  own  accord,  and 
the  belt  which  he  wore  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  his  great  strength.  He  v.  as  the 
god  of  thunder;  and  Thursday,  i.e.,  Thor’s 
Day,  was  named  in  his  honour. 

THORNYCROFT,  HAFiO,  R.A.,  b.  in 
London,  1850,  English  sculptor.  He  firsi 
won  a name  by  his  ” Artemis,”  ISSO. 
His  finest  works  are  his  ‘-Teucer,”  1S81. 
“The  Mower,”  1884,  and  bis  statues  to 
General  Gordon,  Cromwell,  King  Alfi-ed, 
and  Gladstone. 

THORNYCROFT,  SIR  JOHN  ISAAC,  5. 

at  Rome,  1843,  naval  architect  and 
engineer.  His  Ariel.,  designed  in  1863. 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  torpedo  boat. 
The  high  speed  now  attained  at  sea  is 
greatly  due  to  his  engineering  improve- 
ments. He  is  now  taking  a leading  part 
in  the  construction  of  motor  vehicles. 

THORWALDSEN,  ALBERT  BERTEL, 
b.  1770,  d.  1844,  a Danish  sculptor  of  great 
excellence.  From  1797  to  his  death  he  re- 
sided chiefly  at  Rome.  His  bas-reliefs 
and  statues  representing  classical  and 
religious  characters  are  much  admired. 
The  statuary  group  of  “ Christ  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles  ” is,  perhaps,  his  best 
work.  Fine  specimens  of  his  art  are 
preserved  at  Copenhagen,  and  his  ” Lion  ” 
at  Lucerne,  commemorating  the  heroism 
of  the  Swiss  Guards  at  Paris,  has  a world- 
wide celebrity. 

THREAD  MANUFACTURE.  The 
principal  varieties  of  thread  manufactured 
are  cotton,  linen,  and  silk.  In  all  cases 
yam  from  the  spinning  machines  is  taken, 
wound  upon  bobbins  and  passed  through 
a twisting  frame  which  unites  two  yams 
into  one  thread.  The  process  is  repeated 
until  ttie  thread  contains  the  number  of 
" cords  ” required.  Paisley  is  the  great 
centre  of  cotton-thread  manufacture,  while 


linen  thread  is  cLJciiy  made  in  Lister. 
The  thread,  when  completed,  is  usually 
” spooled,”  i.e..  wound  upoo  reels. 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  in  London, 
leads  from  Mansion  House  to  BLsliopgate 
Street  Within,  having  tPe  Bank  ol  Ernrland 
on  one  side  and  the  Royal  Exchange  on 
the  other.  ” The  Old  Lady  of  Thread- 
needle  Street  ” is  a familiar  title  for  the 
Bank  of  England. 

THRESHING.  In  Biblical  tin;r  . ihrc  .-h- 
ing  wa.'j  p)erformed  b driviiig  oxen  o%t.'r 
the  thresh!  ne-fioor,  the  t.’-t.ad  of  the 
animals  shaking  the  grain  from  the  ears. 
•Stick.s  were  frequently  used,  developing 
later  into  the  flail,  which  con.-..  Is  of  a stick 
with  a shorter  one  fa.-tened  to  it  by 
leathern  thongs.  The  first  satfisfactory 
tlircvsliiug  machine  was  that  invented  by 
Meikle,  a Scoisuinn,  in  17h6  The 
mechanism  consisted  of  an  airurr-'ement 
of  revolving  cylinders  which  dragged  the 
com  to  be  threshed  into  t!ie  machine, 
shook  and  bc.t  out  the  grain  without 
cn-u.shing,  and  hnally  pa.x-ed  out  the  straw 
at  the  other  end,  leaving  the  grain  on  the 
floor  below  tlie  machinery.  Modern 
machines  are  the  game  in  jjrinciple.  but 
are  much  more  complicated,  tlireshing, 
winnowing,  cleaning,  weighing,  and  the 
sorting  of  the  gr.'iius  being  now  accom- 
plished 1)V  the*  ,-;ime  machine. 

THOROUGHBRED  HORSE.  See/Zoric, 
Th'jri)iif,d  hrtd. 

TEDCYD'lDES(i-des),  b.  471. d.  401  I;.C., 
a famous  Greek  nistorian.  His  unfinished 
" History  of  the  I’eloponnc-sian  War  ” 
contains  many  tine  exami’lea  of  dc.scriptive 
style.  His  failure,  as  the  leader  of  an 
Athenian  expedition  to  relieve  Aniphijiolia 
from  the  atUick.s  of  brasidu.-!.  icd  to  liis 
Ostracism  from  Athon.s  for  several  years. 

THUGS,  a sec  t in  liidia  whose  religion 
deuianded  the  sacrifice  of  hiiiuau  viciin.B 
to  api>ea.sc  their  object  of  worship,  the 
goddess  Kali.  Thunyce,  as  thi.s  cult  was 
called,  was  very  i^revalent  until  vigorous 
methods  adopted  by  the  Indian  t.overn- 
raent  from  1826  to  1835  practically 
stamped  it  out.  'Thugs  generally  travelled 
I about  in  bands  disguised  a.s  traders  or 
I pilgrims,  ingratiated  themselves  vith 
j travellers  on  the  road,  and  when  a suitable 
' opportunity  arose,  murdered  them,  usually 
by  strangulation  with  a silk  handkerchief, 

TIARA,  the  triple  crown  of  the  Pope. 
The  tluee  crowns  rise  one  above  the  other 
and  encircle  a cylindiical  cap  of  cloth 
which  rises  to  a peak  and  is  surmounted 
by  a mound  and  cross  of  gold.  1 he  word 
is  also  applied  to  any  circular  ornament 
richly  jewelled  and  worn  on  the  head. 

TQER,  a river  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  and  after  a course  of  about 
250  miles  in  a general  southerly  direction 
flows  into  the  Mediteiranean  Sea.  Rome 
stands  on  its  banks,  and  within  the  city 
it  is  about  300  feet  wide. 

TIBERIAS,  a town  in  Palestine  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was 
founded  by  Herod  Antipas  in  the  1st 
century  A..D.,  was  for  a long  period  a centre 
of  Hebrew  learning  and,  till  its  capture  by 
Saladin  in  1187,  one  of  the  chief  strong'- 
holds  of  the  (Trusaders. 

TIBERIUS,  CLAUDIUS  NERO,  emperor 
of  Rome,  14-37,  A.D.  He  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus  Cjesar,  by  whom  he 
was  made  heir  to  the  imperial  tlirone. 

TEBCT,  a country  of  Central  Asia  con- 
sisting of  a high  plateau  between  the 
Himalaya  and  Kuen-Lun  Mountains,  and 
under  the  suzerainty  of  China.  Lamaism 
(a  form  of  Buddhism)  is  the  prevailing 
religion,  and  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dalai- Lama  (the  high-priest). 
The  valley  of  the  Sanpo,  in  whic  stands 
Lhasa  the  capital,  is  the  only  fertile  dis- 
trict. The  industries  are  mainly  pastoral, 
yaks,  goats,  and  sheep  being  reared.  A 
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great  objection  to  the  introaion  of 
foreigners  is  a marked  feature  of  the 
people.  Failure,  on  the  part  of  the 
(Tibetans,  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  a treaty 
made  with  the  Indian  Government  in 
1890,  combined  with  the  interception  of 
secret  communications  between  Russia  and 
Lhasa,  led,  in  1904,  to  the  dispatch  of  the 
military  explorer.  Colonel  Younghusband, 
to  Tibet,  a^ompanied  by  an  armed  force 
of  2,500  troops.  After  much  fighting  with 
the  brave  but  ignorant  natives,  the  force 
reached  Lhasa,  and  after  the  signing  of  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Tibetan  authorities, 
recrossed  the  BLimalayas  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

TICHBORNE  TRIAL,  the  longest  trial 
held  in  England.  It  arose  from  a claim 
made  by  a butcher  from  Australia  named 
Orton  to  the  Tichbome  estates,  worth 
about  £24,000  a year.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  Alfred  Tichbome  in  1866,  Orton  came 
forward  as  his  elder  brother,  Roger, 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  dowager-lady 
Tichbome  as  her  lost  sou.  The  trial 
began  11th  May,  1871,  and  was  not  con- 
cluded until  6th  March,  1872,  the  103rd  day 
of  the  trial,  when  the  claimant  was  de- 
clared non-suited.  The  proceedings  cost 
the  estate  at  least  £90,000.  Orton  was 
then  put  on  his  trial  for  perjury  and 
forgery.  In  it  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  (now 
Lord  Brampton)  for  the  prosecution,  and 
Dr.  Kenealy  for  the  defence,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  After  a trial 
lasting  188  days,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
£60,000,  Orton  was  sentenced  to  14  years 
penal  servitude,  28th  February,  1874. 
Eventually  he  admitted  his  imposture  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  got  his  living 
as  a barman.  He  died,  1898. 

TICKET  OP  LEAVE.  Refer  to  Index. 

TIDES,  the  periodic  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  due  to  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  by  which  a wave 
motion  is  set  up  which  traverses  the 
oceans  and  causes  the  level  of  the  water  at 
points  on  the  coast  to  vary.  Two  tides, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  occur  daily, 
bat  high  water  is  fifty  minutes  later  each 
day.  The  sun,  as  a tide  producer,  is 
much  less  effective  than  the  moon. 
At  new  moon  and  full  moon  the  relative 
position  of  sun  and  moon  is  most  favour- 
able for  united  action.  Consequently, 
at  these  times  occur  the  highest  tides, 
known  as  the  Spring  Tides^  whereas 
at  half-moon  occur  the  tid^  known  as 
Neap  Tides,  which  fail  to  reach  the  average 
height.  The  height  of  the  tidal  wave  also 
varies  with  the  area  of  the  mass  of  water 
in  which  it  moves.  In  mid-Atlantic  it  is 
about  12  feet  high,  in  mid-Pacific  from 
3 to  4 feet.  In  shallow  seas  and  funnel- 
shaped  bays  and  estuaries  in  free  communi- 
cation with  the  ocean  the  height  of  the 
tidal  wave  is  often  much  higher.  In  the 
case  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  for  instance, 
at  the  time  of  Spring  Tides,  there  is 
a difference  of  level  of  70  feet  between 
high  and  low  water.  Land-locked  seas, 
as  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  are 
practically  unaffected  by  the  tidal  wave 
of  the  ocean,  and  have  merely  slight  tides 
of  their  own. 

TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO,  an  archipelago 
off  the  Southern  extremity  of  South 
America,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  name, 
Bignifying  “ The  Land  of  Fire,”  was  given 
to  it  by  Magellan,  probably  from  the 
number  of  signal  fires  lighted  by  the 
natives  along  the  coast.  The  natives 
are  in  a degraded  state  of  barbarism,  but 
are  extremely  hardy,  bearing  the  Intense 
cold  of  winter  with  very  little  covering. 

TIERS  BTAT,  formerly  the  third  estate 
of  the  realm  of  France,  the  two  others 


being  the  nobility  and  clergy.  At  the 
French  Revolution,  1789,  deputies  of  the 
down-trodden  tiers  etat  assembled  for  the 
first  time  during  nearly  200  years, 
formed  themselves  into  the  National 
Assembly  and  took  the  Government  into 
their  own  hands. 

TIGRIS,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  after  a course,  generally  south-west, 
of  1,100  miles,  joins  the  Euphrates  at  a 
point  100  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
into  which  the  united  streams  flow.  In 
ancient  times,  its  waters  were  used  to 
irrigate  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  densely- 
populated  districts  of  the  world.  Bagdad 
and  Mosul  are  on  its  banks. 

TILBURY  FORT,  in  Essex,  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Gravesend.  Henry 
Vin.  erected  the  first  regular  fortification 
here  in  1539.  This  was  added  to  by 
Elizabeth,  who  reviewed  her  troops  here 
in  1588  after  the  Armada  had  been 
scattered.  In  1667,  and  at  intervals 
since,  additions  have  been  made  until 
Tilbury  Fort  is  one  of  the  strongest  in 
England. 

TILLOTSON,  JOHN  ROBERT,  6.  1630, 
d.  1694,  was  famed  for  his  eloquence 
as  a preacher.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
he  preached  against  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  and  in  favour  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  When  the  Revolution 
was  accomplished  he  became  a great 
favourite  with  William  m.,  and  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  San- 
croft  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

TILSn,  a small  town  on  the  Niemen, 
in  East  Prussia.  Here,  on  a raft  in  niid- 
atream,  in  1807,  took  place  the  famous 
compact  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  by  which 
Prussia  was  deprived  of  her  Polish 
provinces  and  possessions  east  of  the  Elbe, 
forbidden  to  trade  with  England,  and 
reduced  to  a second-rate  power.  The  trade 
of  Tilsit  in  grain  and  timber  is  considerable. 

TIMBER.  The  great  drain  made  on 
English  forests  before  the  general  appli- 
cation of  iron  to  ship-building  and  coal 
to  smelting  purposes  has  rendered 
England  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  her  timber  supply, 
the  annual  imports  in  this  respect  amount- 
ing in  value  to  over  25  million  pounds. 
Many  varieties  of  pine  are  imported  in 
vast  quantities  : red-wood  from  the  Baltic 
ports  and  California,  white-wood  from 
Russia,  Douglas  firs  for  ships’  masts  from 
British  Columbia,  pitch  pine  from  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  Kauri  pine 
from  New  Zealand.  Of  woods  used  in 
cabinet-making  and  decorative  woodwork, 
walnut  from  the  south  of  Europe,  rose- 
wood from  Brazil,  mahogany  from  Central 
America,  satin  wood  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Ceylon,  and  ebony  from  the  Congo 
forests  and  Ceylon  are  largely  imported. 
The  hard,  durable  teak,  used  so  much  in 
ship-building,  comes  chiefly  from  India, 
Brnma,  and  Siam. 

TIMBUKTU,  a large  town  in  the  French 
Sudan,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  Niger, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  negroes  and  Arabs. 
Its  caravan  trade  with  Guinea  and  the 
northern  coasts  of  Africa  in  gold,  gnm, 
and  ivory  is  very  large  ; population  about 
20,000. 

TIME,  in  its  general  sense,  is  divided 
into  days,  months,  and  years,  and  is 
measured  by  the  regular  recurrence  of 
certain  astronomical  phenomena.  In  its 
narrower  sense,  the  number  of  horn's, 
minutes,  &o.,  from  some  fixed  point  of 
time  in  each  day,  it  is  measured  chiefly  by 
clocks  and  watches.  In  computing  the 
relative  times  of  places  differing  in 
longitude,  three  facts  must  be  considered  : 
(1)  The  rotation  of  tho  earth  is  from  west 
to  east.  (2)  A complete  revolution  of  the 


earih  on  its  axis  takes  24  hours.  (SjNoon 
occurs  at  the  same  time  at  all  places  on 
the  same  meridian.  Hence  (1)  places 
east  of  a certain  t-own  have  noon  before 
it,  and  places  west,  after  it.  (2)  The 
difference  of  time  is  found  by  reckoning 
4 minutes  for  each  degree  of  longitude 
separating  the  places,  irrespective  of  the 
latitude.  If  it  be  9 p.m.  Monday,  at 
Greenwich,  at  Melbourne  145®  east,  the 
time  will  be  6.40  a.m.  Tuesday,  while  at 
New  Orleans,  90*  west,  the  time  will  be 
3 p.m.  Monday.  For  convenience  all 
places  in  the  British  Isles  keep  Greenwich 
time,  France  takes  the  time  from  Paris, 
while  Germany  and  Switzerland  reckon 
according  to  central  European  time,  which 
is  one  hour  earlier  than  that  at  Green- 
wich. See  “ Relative  Times  ” in  Index. 

TIME  IMMEMORIAL,  or  time  out  of 
mind.”  In  English  law  any  right  is  con- 
sidered immemorial  unless  it  can  be  proved 
to  have  arisen  since  the  accession  of 
Richard  L,  1189. 

TIMES,  THE,  a newspaper  of  great 
weight,  founded  in  1785  under  the  name 
of  “ The  London  Daily  U niversal  Register.” 
which  title  was  changed  to  the  present  one 
in  1788.  Under  the  direction  of  John 
Walter,  who  took  it  over  in  1803,  it  be- 
came the  leading  London  journal  and 
gained  a great  reputation  for  the  reliability 
of  its  new's  and  the  interest  of  its  articles, 
a reputation  which  it  has  ever  sines 
maintained  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Walter  family. 

TIMOTHY,  the  disciple  and  fellow 
missionary  of  St.  Paul,  was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Lycaonia  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Philippi,  Athens, 
and  Corinth.  He  was  with  the  apostle 
during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  for 
he  is  mentioned  by  name  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Philippians, 
written  from  that  city.  Two  pastoral 
Epistles  were  addressed  to  him  by  St.  Paul, 
who  had  left  him  at  Ephesus  to  take  charge 
of  the  Church  there. 

TIMUR,  6.  1333,  d.  1405,  a Tartar 
chieftain  who  in  1370  became  ruler  of  tl 
district  round  Samarkand,  and  later 
conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia,  His  campaigns  were  marked  by 
great  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  but  liis  en- 
couragement of  learning  at  his  capilal, 
Samarkand,  proves  him  to  have  been  not 
utterly  devoid  of  ci'vilized  qualities.  Ha 
conquered  Persia,  the  greater  part  of 
India,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  at 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor,  Bajazet  I.,  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  at  his  deatli  his  territories 
e:ctended  ^om  Moscow  to  the  Great  Wall 
of  China. 

TIN,  a soft  white  metal  used  largely  in 
the  making  of  alloys  such  as  bronze, 
pewter,  Britannia-metal,  gun-metal,  etc. 
The  principal  ore  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted is  tin-stone,  a compound  of  tin 
and  oxygen.  The  Cornish  tin  mines,  once 
well  known,  are  now  nearly  exhaust^, 
the  Malay'  Peuinsnla  being  the  chief 
source  of  England’s  supply.  Large 
quantities  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
tin-plate. 

TINDER,  a substance  which  readily 
smoulders  when  a spark  is  dropped  on  it. 
Before  the  invention  of  lucifer  matches 
cotton  rags  partially  burnt  were  largely 
used  as  tinder,  in  England,  for  procuring 
a light.  A spark  was  produced  with  fiint 
and  steel  and  allowed  to  drop  into  a box 
containing  tlie  tinder,  and  a slice  of 
wood  tipped  wdth  sulphur  on  being  applied 
to  the  smouldering  tinder  readily  caught 
fire. 

TINNED  MEATS.  See  Canning. 

TEH  PLATE,  specially  prepared  sheets 
of  steel  plate,  coated  vrith  tin  and  used  for 
household  utensils,  cans  for  preservii\g 
flsli,  and  many  other  purposes.  The  steel 
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plate.^  aro  dipped  into  melted  tiu,  tie 
latter  beiu!^  di^.dTibuted  evenly  over  the 
Kurface,  by  passing  the  plate  when  cool 
between  polished  steel  rollers.  Tin  is 
very  slowly  oxidised,  and  thus  rusting  is 
retarded.  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales,  is  a 
great  centre  of  tin  plate  manufacture. 

TINSEL,  very  thin  pieces  or  strips  of  a 
glittering  metal  or  an  alloy — not  often 
gold  or  silver — used  on  account  of  their 
brilliant  effect  in  ornamentation.  The 
name  is  also  ased  for  cloth  in  which  the 
threads  are  interspersed  with  threads  of 
glittering  metal.  Used  metaphorically,  it 
implies  something  showy  and  of  little 
sterling  worth. 

TINTAGEL,  a parish  in  Cornwall, 
5 miles  north-west  of  Camel ford.  On 
Tintagel  Head  stands  the  ruin  of  that 
castle  where  King  Arthur  is  said  to  liave 
held  his  court.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (A.D.  1150). 

TINTERN  ABBEY,  a splendid  ruin  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Wye,  Monmouth^ire.  It  was 
founded  in  1131  by  a Cistercian  brother- 
hood, and  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  1639,  fell  to  the  Earl  of 
Worcester.  It  was  purchased  from  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  in  1903  by  the  Crown. 

TINTORETTO,  b.  1512,  d.  1694,  a famous 
Venetian  painter.  His  real  name  was 
Jacopo  Robusti,  the  name  Tintoretto 
arising  from  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
a dyer.  For  some  time  he  was  a pupil  of 
Titian,  but  his  style  is  entirely  original. 
Of  his  numerous  works — he  was  a remark- 
.»bly  rapid  worker — “ The  Crucifixion,” 
“ The  Marriage  of  Cana,”  and  “ The  Last 
Supper  ” are,  perhaps,  the  most  admired. 

TINWORTH,  GEORGE,  b.  in  Loudon, 
1843,  was  in  early  life  a wheelwright.  He 
took  to  wood-carving,  and  became  a 
student  at  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  and 
later  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Whil  e study- 
ing at  Lambeth  his  figures  and  groups 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Doulton, 
whose  Art  Pottery  works  he  soon 
entered.  His  productions  in  terra-cotta 
and  stone-ware  are  much  esteemed. 

TIRAH  CAMPAIGN,  a campaign  con- 
ducted in  1897,  by  Sir  William  Lockhart, 
against  the  Afridis,  on  the  N.W.  frontier 
of  India.  The  capture  of  the  Dargai 
Heights  by  the  Gordon  Highlanders  is 
memorable.  See  Afridis. 

TETANIA.  See  Oberon. 

TITANS,  io  Greek  mythology,  are  the 
six  sons  and  six  daughters  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Barth).  Led  by 
Kronos  (Saturn)  they  overthrew  Uranus, 
but  were  in  turn  overthrown  by  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  son  of  Kronos,  and  confined  in 
Tartarus.  Keats’s  fragment,  ‘ ‘ Hyperion,” 
deals  with  the  Titans  after  their  fall. 

TETEES,  originally  the  tenth  part  of  the 
annual  produce  of  an  estate,  payable  by 
the  owner  or  tenant  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion.  In  England,  the  earliest  ex- 
ample of  the  legal  recognition  of  tithes  is 
a decree  of  a s3aiod  in  786.  The  earliest 
mention  of  tithes  in  statute  law  is  in  1285. 
The  Tithe  Commutation  Act  was  passed 
in  1836,  substituting  a rent-charge,  varying 
with  the  price  of  corn,  for  the  payment  in 
kind.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  clergy  in  collecting  the 
tithe  dues,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1891, 
transferring  the  payment  of  tithes  from 
the  tenant  to  the  landovsmer.  Refer  to 
“ Tithes  ” in  Index. 

TITIAN  VECELLIO,  b.  1477,  d.  1576, 
one  of  the  leading  Italian  painters.  In 
landscapes,  portraits,  and  groups  of 
figures  he  was  equally  successful,  and  all 
his  works  are  marked  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite colouring.  Included  among  his 
masterpieces  are  “ The  Sleeping  Venus,” 
” Christ  in  the  Garden,”  ” Sacred  and 
Profane  Love,”  and  ” The  Last  Supper.” 


TITUS,  a disciple  and  fellow-missionary 
of  St.  Paul,  who  in  the  last  year  ol  his 
life,  67  A.D.,  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Titus. 

TITUS  FLAVIUS,  b.  40,  d.  81  A.D.,  a 
Roman  emperor  revered  for  his  personal 
qualities  and  for  his  ability  as  a ruler.  Ho 
served  under  Vespasian,  bis  father,  in  tlie 
war  against  the  Jews,  and  on  Vespasian 
becoming  Emperor,  his  son  took  command 
and  captured  Jerusalem,  70  A.D.  He  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  govern- 
ment for  a few  years,  and  became  sole 
Emperor,  79  A.D. 

TOBACCO,  the  prepared  leaves  of 
certain  plants  of  the  genus  Nicotian  a, 
whose  narcotic  effects  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a poisonous  alkaloid  called 
nicotine.  The  habit  of  tobacco  smoking 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1586, 
on  the  return  of  Drake  from  Virginia,  and 
thence  spread  through  Europe  in  spite  of 
royal  edicts  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
Church.  Nearly  4 million  pounds  worth 
of  raw  tobacco,  consisting  of  whole  leaves, 
packed  in  barrels,  is  imported  annually 
into  England,  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption for  the  past  five  years  being 
30  ounces  per  head  of  tlie  population. 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina  are  our 
principal  sources  of  pipe  and  cigarette 
tobacco  ; Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
India  supply  cigars  and  tobacco  used  in 
their  manufacture ; the  Turkish  Empire 
grows  excellent  cigarette  tobacco,  much  | 
of  the  Turkish  tobacco  being  sent  to 
Egypt,  there  prepared,  and  exported  as 
Egyptian  produce  ; Prance,  Germany,  aiid 
Holland  grow  tobacco  on  a large  scale,  but 
the  quality,  as  a rule,  is  inferior  and  the 
flavour  unpleasant ; Russian  cigarette 
tobacco  is  of  good  quality  and  ctmunaads 
a ready  sale  in  Germany.  The  ribs  and 
stems  of  tobacco  leaves  are  largely  used  in 
the  manufactmre  of  snuff. 

TOBACCO  PIPES,  in  their  simplest  form, 
consist  of  a hollow  bowl  to  contain  the 
tobacco,  and  a hollow  stem  by  which  the 
smoke  is  drawn  through  a hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  most  popuhu" 
English  pipe,  the  briar,  is  made  from  the 
knotty  root  of  heather  (Pr.  bruyere) 
specially  grown  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Italy. 
Tobacco,  when  burning,  gives  out  a natural 
oil  which  contains  nicotine,  and  the 
absorption  of  this  oil  by  the  smoker  is 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant  features  of  the 
smoking  habit.  Bowls  made  of  clay  or 
meerschaum  absorb  the  oil  much  better 
than  briars,  but  the  latter  are  more 
durable.  Many  ingenious  inventions,  some 
theoretically  perfect,  have  been  made  to 
overcome  tois  objection,  but  the  simple, 
workable  pipe  that  absorbs  all  moisture  is 
yet  to  come.  The  stationary  hookah,  used 
largely  in  the  Bast,  has  a vessel  containing 
water  between  the  bowl  and  the  stem,  and 
the  passage  of  the  smoke  through  the  water 
removes  most  of  the  harmful  impurities. 

TOBOGGANING,  “coasting”  down  a 
snow-covered  slope  on  a toboggan,  a 
simple  kind  of  sledge  without  runners, 
consisting  of  a thin  single  length  of  wood 
(or  two  boards  joined  together),  curved 
backwards  in  front,  and  guided  in  its 
descent  by  the  steersman’s  foot,  dragging 
behind,  toe  downwards. 

TODLEBEN,  FRANZ  EDWARD,  b. 
1818,  d.  1884,  a Russian  general  with  great 
engineering  abilities,  which  had  fall  play 
during  the  prolonged  resistance  he  enabled 
the  Russians  to  make  at  Sebastopol,  in  the 
Crimean  War,  1854-5.  He  supervised  the 
fortification  of  Kronstadt,  which  guards 
the  water-way  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  he  conducted  the  siege 
of  Plevna,  1877,  and  a year  later  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  Tmrkev. 

TOGO,  ADMIRAL,  b.  1857,  the  Nelson 
of  Japan,  came  to  England  as  a cadet  on 


tli3  ” Worcester  ” in  IS 73-74.  and  on  his 
return  did  much  to  create  the  Japanese 
Navy.  Rear-Admiral  he  did  good 
service  in  the  war  with  China,  but  his 
services  in  the  war  nith  P.usf-la  were 
inestimable,  ending  with  the  anniliilation 
of  the  Baltic  Fleet  (May  27-8,  1905).  His 
.lignal  before  tlie  battle  ran  : '•  The  destiny 
of  our  countr}'  depends  upon  this  battle. 
You  are  all  e.vpected  to  do  vour  utmost.” 
He  rccei'.el  tliC  O.  M.  fronrthe  late  King 
J'.dv,  ard  \TI.,  and  was  m ide  Count  bj’  tlie 
jjihado. 

TOKIO,  the  capital  of  Japau  since  1869, 
lies  in  a low,  fertile  plain  at  tlie  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Tokio.  The  city  is  intersected 
by  the  river  Sumida  and  many  canals. 
It  contains  tlie  Imperial  Palace  and  a lan/e 
university,  and  has  all  the  appliances  of 
\\  esteru  ci\ilization.  The  manufacture 
of  silk  good.s,  cotton  good.s,  porcelain, 
matchris,  lacquer-ware,  and  niacliincry  is 
Ciirried  on,  .Most  of  the  foreign  trudo 
pa.s.ses  through  its  port,  Yokohama  ; 
population  e.xceeiis  IJ  million-. 

TOLEDO,  an  ancient  city  of  .'■^pain,  built 
on  .^eveu  hills  overlooking  the  Tamis.  It 
is  still  famous  for  its  sword.s.  It  contains 
a splendid  13th  century  catliedral  and  the 
remains  of  the  .Alcazar,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  iloorLsh  kiug.s.  Both  Uie  Visi-gotl.i 
and  tlie  kings  of  CtistUe  made  it  their  cai  :t  il. 
and  under  tio  Moorish  rule  it  wasthc  sec  ond 
citv  of  the  country  : popuJatiou  20,0bu. 

TOLERATION,  ACT  OF,  an  act  passed 
by  the  English  I'arliameut  soon  after  the 
Revolution  of  1G8>,  removing  many  of 
the  di.Habilities  under  which  rrotei-lant 
Dis-senters  from  the  Church  of  Enclarid 
had  laboured.  Tliosc  who  took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were,  by  this 
Act,  allowed  freedom  of  worslup. 

TOLL,  originally  any  kind  of  tax,  but 
now  applied  to  a ( barge  demanded  for  the 
cnjoynicnt  of  certain  privileges,  such  as 
landing  at  a pier,  u.'iiig  a market-place  for 
tlie  S4le  of  goods,  irossing  a bridge,  etc. 
The  highways  of  England  were  formerly 
maintained  in  good  condition  by  tolls  levied 
upon  travellers  at  various  points,  guarded 
by  gates,  along  each  road,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  tliis  system 
has  beeu  almost  entirely  superseded  br 
charging  road-maintenance  to  the  local 
rates. 

TOLSTOL  COUNT,  b.  1828,  a Russian 
novelist  and  social  reformer  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  of  Russia  in  particular. 
He  was  educated  at  Kazan  University, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol 
in  1855,  After  the  war,  he  renounced  the 
usual  life  led  by  wealthy  Russian  nobles, 
and  settling  down  on  his  estates  has  since 
shared  in  the  life  and  the  work  of  the 
peasants  there.  “War  and  Peace,” 
“ Anna  Karfinina,”  “ Resurrection,”  and 
“ The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ” are  works  that 
testify  to  the  passionate  earnestness  of 
their  author; 

TOMAHAWK,  the  light  war-axe  of  the 
North- American  Indians,  formerly  made 
with  a stone  head  attached  to  the  handle 
by  strips  of  hide.  The  Indians  had  great 
skill  in  throwing  these  weapons,  hitting  an 
object  with  the  sharp  edge  at  a consider- 
able distance.  Their  usage  has  supplied 
us  with  the  metaphor  “ to  bury  the 
hatchet,”  meaning  to  “make  peace.” 

TOMATO,  a plant  introduced  into 
Europe  from  South  America  early  in  the 
16th  century.  Its  cultivation,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fmit,  has  greatly  increased  in 
England  in  recent  years.  Tomatoes  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors  in  the  South  of 
England,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
produced  in  glass  houses, 

TOMl^  ATKINS,  the  familiar  name  used 
for  any  private  of  the  British  army, 

“ Jack  Tar  ” is  used  for  a sailor. 
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TONE,  THEOBALD  WOLFE,  6.  17G3, 
d.  1798,  an  Irish  patriot  and  conspirator. 
In  1793  he  helped  to  establish  the  “Society 
of  United  Irishmen,”  and  did  much  to 
prevail  on  the  French  to  send  troops 
to  Ireland  to  aid  the  Irish  in  gaining 
independence.  He  took  part  in  a French 
expedition  sent  to  invade  Ireland  in  1798. 
He  was  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Dublin, 
where  he  committed  suicide. 

TONGEINO,  or  TONKII^,  a colonial 
possession  of  France  in  Indo-China, 
acquired  in  1884.  Rice,  silk,  and  carda- 
moms are  exported,  and  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  growru  Minerals, 
espedsiUy  copper,  are  plentiful.  Area, 
46,000  square  miles ; population,  over 
7,000,000,  includii^  4,000  Europeans. 

TONNAGE.  The  roistered  tonnage  of 
a vessel  is  estimated  by  dividing  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  contained  in 
the  vessel  by  100.  The  tonnage  deter- 
mines the  amount  payable  by  toe  vessel 
in  dock  dues,  canal  tolls,  etc.  By  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  of  1854  and  1894, 
careful  instructions  are  given  by  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  officials  are  to  measure  the 
cubic  capacity  of  vessels  to  be  registered. 
A vessel  whose  capacity  is  600,000  cubic 
feet  would  be  6,000  tons  register. 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE,  duties  on 
wine  and  other  merchandise  imported  into 
the  Kingdom.  The  amount  was  usually 
3s.  on  a tun  of  wine  and  Is.  in  toe  pound  on 
the  value  of  other  articles.  These  duties 
were  first  granted  to  Henry  V.,  and  after- 
wards to  succeeding  kings.  As  these 
taxes  had  always  been  granted  to  previous 
kings  for  life,  Charles  I.  was  indignant  at 
their  being  granted  to  him  for  one  year 
only.  These  general  charges  were  dis- 
continued in  1787,  and  a specific  duty 
Imposed  on  each  article  imported. 

TONSURE,  toe  removal,  by  shaving,  of 
a circular  patch  of  hair  from  the  top  of 
the  head ; toe  bare  space  itself  is  some- 
times called  the  tonsure.  Priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  are 
tonsured. 

TONTINE,  a form  of  annuity  named 
from  its  inventor,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  an 
Italian  banker  resident  in  Paris,  in  the 
17th  century.  A number  of  members 
subscribe  to  a loan,  the  interest  being  paid 
annually  by  toe  borrower.  As  the  number 
of  lenders  decreases,  through  death,  toe 
interest  paid  to  each  survivor  increases, 
toe  last  survivor  drawing  toe  whole  of  toe 
interest  on  toe  sum  originally  lent.  At 
the  death  of  the  last  member  of  the  tontine, 
the  capital  falls  to  toe  borrower. 

TOOLE,  JOHN  LAWRENCE,  6.  in 
London,  1832,  d.  1906,  the  most  popular 
low-comedian  of  his  day.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London,  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  in  1854.  Among  his 
more  noted  impersonations  were  Mr. 
Spriggins,  Caleb  Plummer,  Joe  Bright, 
and  Dick  Dolland.  In  1879  he  became 
lessee  of  Toole’s  Theatre,  London,  where 
for  many  years  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  meiTiment  of  CTowded  houses. 

TOPAZ,  a silicate  of  aluminium  in  which 
fluorine  is  present.  It  is  harder  than 
quartz,  and  though  comparatively  abund- 
ant is  classed  among  precious  stones, 
some  being  transparent  and  others  barely 
translucent.  Wtdte,  yellow,  green,  and 
blue  topazes  of  varying  shades  occur. 
Besides  Brazil,  toe  Ural,  Altai,  and  Erz- 
Gebirge  mountains  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply. 

TOPHET,  a name  given  to  the  gloomy 
ravine  of  ffinnom  or  Gehenna,  south  of 
Jerusalem,  where  in  toe  reign  of  Manasseb 
and  other  evil  kings  toe  idolatrous 
Israelites  sacrificed  their  first-bom  to 
Moloch.  The  children  were  first  slain  and 
then  burned.  The  rabbinical  story  of  toe 
jcalf-headed  brazen  image  of  Moiqch,  in 


which  the  children  were  burned  alive,  | 
is  pure  fable.  The  name  “ Tophet  ” is 
probably  derived  from  tophteh,  a pyre. 

TORIES.  This  designation  for  a 
political  party  arose  during  toe  struggle 
in  1681  over  the  Exclusion  BiU.  fiffie 
Court  party,  supporters  of  Charles  PI. 
and  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  dubbed  their  opponents 
Whigs,  i.e.,  psalm  singing  Covenanters. 
ITie  Whigs  retaliated  by  addressing  their 
opponents  as  Tories,  i.e.,  thieving  Irish 
moss  troopers.  The  names  were  retained 
to  designate  the  two  parties  in  Parliament, 
their  contemptuous  signification  gradually 
being  lost.  The  word  Tory  is  still 
occasionally  used,  but  toe  term  “ Con- 
servative,” introduced  during  toe  Reform 
Bill  struggles  in  1832  has  almost  entirely 
displaced  it. 

TORONTO,  toe  capital  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Montreal,  the  largest  city  in  Canada.  It 
has  a large  output  of  iron,  engines,  and 
machinery,  and  a considerable  transit 
trade  by  rail  and  water ; population 
exceeds  200,000. 

TORPEDO,  a steel,  cigar-shaped  vessel 
charged  with  an  explosive,  and  fitted  with 
means  of  propulsion  enabling  it  to  move 
through  toe  water  towards  the  object 
against  which  it  is  directed.  The  White- 
head  torpedo,  of  which  those  used  in 
toe  British  navy  are  modifications, 
consists  of  three  chambers ; the  pointed 
head  contains  a charge  of  gun-cotton, 
the  middle  chambes-contains  toe  machin- 
ery which  drives  the  propeller  of  the 
torpedo,  and  the  third  chamber  contains 
compressed  air  to  drive  the  machinery. 
The  torpedo  is  fired  from  a tube  fixed 
either  above  or  below  the  water  line, 
and  as  soon  as  the  torpedo  enters  the 
water  its  propeller  begins  moving.  The 
torpedo  can  be  adjusted  to  keep  at  any 
required  distance  below  the  surface. 
Contrivances,  in  which  toe  gyroscope 
figures  prominently,  have  been  invented  for 
keeping  toe  torpedo  on  toe  course  in- 
tended. At  present,  it  is  probably  the 
most  deadly  of  the  weapons  used  in 
naval  warfare. 

TORQUAY,  a watering-place  on  Tor 
Bay  in  Devonshire,  noted  for  its  mild 
climate,  its  subtropical  plants  growing  in 
sheltered  places,  its  picturesque  scenery, 
and  its  equable  temperature.  It  is 
accordingly  a favourite  winter  resort  for 
invalids  and  consumptive  patients ; popu- 
lation exceeds  35,000. 

TORQUE,  a bracelet,  armlet,  or  collar 
of  gold,  usually  twisted  into  the  form  of 
a snake,  and  worn  by  ancient  races, 
especially  toe  ancient  Celts  and  Germans. 
They  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  countries  of 
north-west  Europe. 

TORQUEMA'DA,  TOMAS  DE.  b.  about 
1420,  d.  1498,  a Dominican  prior  who  was 
too  first  to  be  appointed  head  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  His  career  was  marked  by  great 
cruelty  and  oppression  in  his  relentless 
pursuit  of  heretics. 

TORRES  VEDRAS,  a small  town  in 
Portugal,  25  miles  north-west  of  Lisbon, 
rendered  famous  by  the  double  line  of 
fortifications  constructed  by  Wellington 
in  1810.  These  lines  protected  Lisbon, 
and  gave  Wellington  a sure  refuge  when 
hard  pressed  by  Marshal  Massena. 

TORRICELLI,  EVANGELISTA,  b.  1608, 
d.  1647,  a famous  Itafian  scientist  and 
mathematician,  and  a pupil  of  Galileo. 
The  barometer  was  invented  by  him  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  toe  atmosphere, 
toe  phenomena  of  which  pressure  he  was 
toe  first  to  explain.  From  this  circum- 
Btance  toe  vacuum  in  the  tube  of  a 


barometer  is  named  the  “ Torricel-lc.ii 
vacuum.” 

TORTOISE,  an  animal  distinguished  by 
its  horny  shell  supplied  with  hol^  through 
which  the  head  and  limbs  project,  and  into 
which  they  can  be  drawn  at  will.  The 
upper  and  more  convex  portion  of  the 
shell,  toe  carapace,  is  in  most  cases  covered 
with  homy  plates,  which  provide  the 
article  of  commerce  known  as  “ tortoise- 
shell ” ; toe  lower  portion  is  called  the 
plastron.  The  tortoise  proper  is  a land 
animal,  seldom  exceedhig  one  foot  in 
length,  and  is  native  to  the  Eastern 
countries  of  toe  Mediterranean.  The 
turtle,  a large  species  of  tortoise  which 
sometimes  attains  a weight  of  200  lbs.,  is 
aquatic  in  its  habits,  though  its  eggs  are 
deposited  on  land.  The  fieto  of  the  Ludiau 
turtle  is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food. 

TOTEMISK.  Refer  to  Index. 

TOUCHSTONE,  a hard  kind  of  Cinty 
slate  found  in  Asia  Minor  anciently  relied 
on,  and  still  used,  for  testing  gold.  The 
purity  and  fineness  of  the  gold  is  estimated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  streak  it  makes 
when  rubbed  on  toe  stone. 

TOULON,  a strongly  fortified  naval 
station  on  toe  south  coast  of  France.  It 
possesses  two  good  roadsteads  and  a fine 
harbour,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  toe 
French  Mediterranean  fleet.  In  1793  the 
Pioyalists,  with  the  help  of  a British  fleet, 
defended  it  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Republicans,  with  vhom  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  served  as  an  artillery  officer ; 
population  exceeds  100,000. 

TOULOUSE,  an  ancient  city  on  the 
Garonne,  in  the  south  of  France.  Its 
central  position  on  the  rmlway  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  at  the  junction  of  two  important 
canals,  makes  its  transit  trade,  especially 
in  grain,  hay,  and  wine,  considerable. 
Woollen  and  silk  goods,  leather,  and 
brandy  are  manufactured.  Here,  in  1814, 
the  French  were  defeated  by  Wellington ; 
population  150,000, 

TOURNAMENT,  a favourite  sport  of 
knights  in  the  daj's  of  chivalry.  T!;e 
tournament  proper  consisted  of  a friendly 
battle  between  two  parties  of  mounted 
knights,  usually  armed  with  blunted 
lances  only.  Occasionally  the  contest  had 
all  toe  character  of  real  warfare,  in  spite  of 
well-defined  rules  regulating  toe  sport. 
Contests  between  single  knights  were 
known  as  jousts.  Tournaments  doubt- 
lessly kept  alive  tlie  military  spirit,  but 
with  the  decline  of  the  Feudal  System, 
they  lost  popularity,  and  disappeared 
during  the  16  th  century.  Scott’s 
“ Ivanhoe  ” contains  a fine  description 
of  a 12th  century  tournament. 

TOURS,  a weU-built  city  of  central 
France,  on  the  Loire.  After  toe  Reforma- 
tion it  became  a flourishing  Huguenot 
centre,  but  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  did  lasting  injury  to  its 
industries  by  forcing  over  30,000  of  its 
inhabitants  to  flee  to  foreign  countries. 
Its  trade  is  still  considerable,  and  silk 
goods  and  carpets  are  manufactured. 
Near  Tours,  toe  crushing  victory  of 
Charles  Martel  over  toe  Saracens,  in  732, 
effectually  stopped  the  advance  of 
Mohammedanism  north  of  toe  Pyrenees ; 
population  about  65,000. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON,  THE,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  of  mediicvul  citadels, 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  toe  Thames. 
It  consists  of  several  buildings  and  towers, 
enclosed  with  high  battlemcnted  walls, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a moat. 
The  oldest  and  most  imposing  part,  the 
White  Tower,  was  built  by  William  I.,  and 
tho  remaining  parts  were  erected  at  inter- 
vals up  to  toe  end  of  the  loth  century. 
The  entire  space  covered  is  about  13  acres 
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iLs  close  association  with  English  history 
makes  it  a higlily  interesting  monument, 
and  the  museum,  in  particular,  containing 
specimens  of  mediaeval  armour  and 
weapons,  is  full  of  interest,  and  so  also 
is  the  room  in  which  the  regalia  and 
Crown  jewels  are  kept. 

TOWTON,  a village  in  Yorkshire,  about 
midway  between  Leeds  and  York,  the 
scene  of  Edward  IV.’s  victo^,  in  1461, 
over  the  Lancastrians,  by  which  he  made 
secure  his  position  on  the  throne. 

TOYNBEE  HALL,  an  institution  in 
Commercial  Road,  Whitechapel,  London, 
built  in  1885  to  commemorate  and  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  practical  social 
reformer,  Arnold  Toynbee,  an  Oxford 
graduate  who  devoted  the  best  part  of  his 
short  life  to  the  poor  of  the  Bast  End. 
The  work  of  introducing  a little  intellectual 
brightness  into  the  dull  depressing  hves  of 
the  poor  “ East-Enders,”  amid  their 
squalid  surrormdings,  by  means  of  lectures 
on  economical  subjects,  concerte,  and 
clubs,  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  young 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates,  resident 
in  the  institution,  who  devote  their  spare 
time  to  this  noble  task. 

TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES,  a series  of 
90  tracts,  written  and  published  between 
1833  and  1841  by  Newman,  Keble,  Pusey, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
(which  see). 

TRADE  MARES.  Refer  to  Index. 
TRADE  UNIONS.  Refer  to  Index. 
TRADE  WINDS,  the  name  given  to 
certain  more  or  less  permanent  winds 
which  blow  respectively  south-west  and 
north-west  towards  the  equator  from  two 
high  pressure  belts  lying  about  30°  north 
and  30°  south.  In  the  open  ocean  and  in 
the  level  Sahara  the  trade-winds  are 
practically  permanent,  but  the  presence  of 
elevated  land  masses  interferes  with  their 
otherwise  regular  course,  as  in  the  case  of 
India  and  north-west  Australia.  In 
equatorial  regions,  the  great  heat  of  the 
Bun,  and  the  consequent  presence  of  a high 
percentage  of  water  vapour  in  the  air 
over  the  ocean,  cause  the  air  there  to  be 
comparatively  Ught.  A movement  of  air 
towards  the  low  pressure  belt  at  the  equator 
is  set  up,  giving  rise  to  the  trade  winds. 
The  apparent  north-westerly  and  south- 
westerly directions  of  the  trades  is  due  to 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east. 

TRAFALGAR,  BATTLE  OF,  a naval 
battle  fought  October  21st,  1805,  ofi  Cape 
Trafalgar,  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  in 
which  Lord  Nelson  won  a memorable 
victory  over  a combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleet.  The  destruction  of  his  fleet 
led  Napoleon  to  abandon  his  project  of 
invading  England  with  the  great  armament 
he  had  collected  at  Boulogne.  See  Nelson. 

TRAJAN,  a Roman  Emperor  who 
succeeded  Nerva  in  98  A.D.,  and  died 
117  A.D.  He  was  an  enlightened  ruler  and 
a good  administrator.  Trahan's  Arch, 
over  the  Appian  Way,  at  Benevento,  Italy, 
is  a beautiful  arch  of  white  marble,  with 
sculptures  representing  scenes  from 
Trajan’s  life  and  reign.  Trajan’s  Column 
is  a marble  colunm,  in  Rome,  on  the  shaft 
of  which  are  bas-reliefs  ascending  in  a 
spiral  and  representing  Trajan’s  wars  and 
triumphs. 

TRAMWAYS,  specially  prepared  tracks 
laid  down  in  streets  and  roads  over  which 
vehicles  called  “ trams  ” may  run  with 

greater  ease  than  over  the  ordinary  road. 

arallel  iron  rails  grooved  to  accommodate 
a corresponding  ridge  on  the  wheels  of  the 
tram  form  the  chief  feature  of  tramways. 
They  were  first  introduced  into  England 
about  1880  for  passenger  trafSc.  Trams 
drawn  by  horses,  others  driven  by  steam, 
and  others  again  drawn  by  an  endless 
cable  laid  underground  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  these  are  being  gradually 


replaced  by  the  electric  tram.  Many 
municipal  authorities  have,  during  the  last 
decade,  acquired  control  of  the  tramway 
system  in  towns,  and,  so  far,  have  met 
with  great  success.  At  the  beginning  of 
1904,  nearly  1,500  miles  of  tramway  were 
in  use  in  the  United  Elingdom. 

TRANSMIGRATION  OP  SOULS.  Refer 
t)0  IticLcx, 

TRANSUESTAimATION.  The  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  is  to  Protestants  the 
most  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
prominence  given  to  it  in  many  acts  of 
religious  intolerance  passed  in  England 
after  the  Reformation.  It  is  explained 
in  the  following  canon  drawn  up  at  the 
Council  of  Trent : “ If  any  one  shall  say 
that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  there  remains  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  together  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
shall  deny  that  wonderful  and  .singular 
conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  ! 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine  alone 
remaining — which  conversion  the  Catholic 
Church  most  fittingly  calls  Transubstantia- 
tion— let  him  be  anathema.”  Species,  in 
this  definition,  means  appearance,  being 
a word  derived  from  L.  specio,  I see. 

TRANSVAAL,  an  extensive  inland 
territory  in  South  Africa,  between  the 
Vaal  and  Limpopo  Rivers,  and  since  the 
Boer  War  forming  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  build  it  is  an  elevated  plateau 
with  mountainous  districts  in  the  south 
and  south-east.  Stock  raising  and  gold 
mining  are  the  leading  industries.  Pre- 
toria, the  capital,  and  Johaimesbiug,  the 
gold  mining  centre,  are  connected  by 
rail  with  Lorenzo  M arques.  Cape  Town,  and 
other  sea-ports.  The  climate  is  dry  but 
healthy.  Refer  to  “ Transvaal  ” in  Index. 

TRAPPISTS,  a religious  order  marked 
by  it.<2  extreme  austerity  of  life.  The  order 
originated  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  in  Normandy,  vith  the  intro- 
duction of  its  stern  religious  system  by 
De  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  Numerous 
Trappist  houses  exist  in  various  countries 
of  the  world. 

TRAWLING.  See  Fishing. 
TREAD-MILL,  a long,  hollow  cylinder 
revolving  on  a horizontal  axis,  formerly  in 
use  as  a means  of  punishment  in  penal 
establishments.  The  surface  of  the  tread- 
mill is  fitted  with  planks  attached  horizeu- 
bally  which  serve  as  steps  for  the  feet  of 
the  prisoners,  who,  gripping  a horizontal 
bar  fixed  overhead,  keep  the  tread-mill 
revolving  by  their  weight.  This  involves 
the  compulsory  lifting  of  the  feet  from  step 
to  step  as  the  mill  turns  round. 

TREASURE  TROVE,  treasure  discovered 
hidden  in  the  ground  or  elsewhere,  the 
owner  of  which  cannot  be  traced.  Trea- 
sure, so  found,  belongs  by  law  to  the 
Crown,  and  retention  on  the  part  of  the 
finder  is  a punishable  offence.  A reward, 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  treasure  handed 
over,  is  usually  paid  by  the  Crown. 

TRENCH,  RICHARD  CEEVENIS,  &. 
1807,  d.  1886,  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge.  After  being  Professor  of 
Theology  at  King’s  College,  London,  and 
Dean  of  Westminster,  he  spent  his  last 
twenty  years  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
His  theological  works,  especially  those  on 
the  “ Parables  ” and  “ Miracles  ” are  of 
great  value,  and  so  are  his  writings  on 
English,  especially  his  “ English  Past  and 
Present.”  and  “ The  Study  of  Words.” 

TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF,  a famous  Council 
of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  which  met  at 
Trent,  in  the  Tyrol,  at  intervals  stretching 
over  period  1545  to  1563,  and  settled 


there  the  dir-cipiine  and  doctrines  nf 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  result  of  thedr 
deliberations  is  contained  in  the  Creed  of 
Pope  Piup  rv. 

TREPANG,  See  Beche  dc  Met. 
TREVES,  SIR  FREDERICK,  6.  at 

Dorchester,  1853,  a celebrated  surgeon. 
In  1900  he  went  to  South  Africa  as  con- 
1 suiting  surgeon  to  the  British  army,  and 
two  years  later  he  operated  on  Kinc> 
Edward  for  appendicitis,  and  thus  gained 
a baronetcy.  In  1905  he  was  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University.  He 
ha.s  written  valuable  works  on  anatomy 
and  surgery. 

TREVES,  or  TRIER,  an  ancient  German 
city,  on  the  Moselle,  in  the  Rhine  Province, 
Prussia.  It  contains  many  relics  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  which  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Its  old  cathedral  con- 
tains the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  said  to  be  the 
seamless  Coat  of  Clirist,  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  archbishops  of  Treves  had  princely 
powers  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  Empire ; population  40,000. 

TRICOLOR,  the  flag  ol  the  French 
Republic,  first  adopted  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1789.  It  consists  of  three 
vertical  bands,  the  colours  being  red, 
white,  and  blue.  The  tricolor  Ls  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  for  the  ^wis3  Guards  in  France. 
Tile  white  was  for  France,  the  blue  for 
Scotland,  and  the  red  for  Switzerland. 

TRIDENT,  the  three-pronged  sceptre 
borne  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  to  symbolise 
his  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  with  wtech  idea 
it  also  figures  in  the  representation  of 
Britannia. 

TRIDENTH^E  COUNCIL.  See  Trent, 
Council  of. 

TRIENNIAL  ACT,  an  act  passed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1641,  limiting  the 
maximum  duration  of  Parliament  to  three 
years,  and  similarly  the  maximum  interval 
between  successive  Parliaments.  This  Act 
was  repealed  in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  but  a 
second  Triennial  Act  was  passed  in  1694. 
The  latter  was  repealed  in  1716,  when  wa.s 
enacted  the  Septennial  Act,  still  in  force. 
TRIER.  See  Treves. 

TRIESTE,  the  chief  port  of  Austria  and 
the  foremost  of  the  Adriatic  ports.  It  has 
good  harbour  accommodation,  and  is  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which  trades  largely 
with  India.  Most  of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  Austria-Hungary  passes 
through  Trieste ; population  134,000. 
TRINIDAD.  Refer  to  Index. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  (1)  The  largest 
college  of  Cambridge  University,  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  Bacon,  Newton, 
Dryden,  Macaulay,  and  Tennyson  studied 
at  this  famous  collie.  (2)  A college  of 
Oxford  University,  founded  in  1554  on 
the  site  of  an  older  institution,  Durham 
College,  which  wa?  suppressed  during  the 
Reformation.  (3)  A college  at  Dublin, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591,  as 
the  nucleus  of  Dublin  University.  No 
additional  colleges  were  afterwards 
founded,  and  consequently  the  university 
consists  of  but  one  college. 

TRINrre  HOUSE,  a corporation  with 
considerable  controlling  powers  over  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
so  cal  rfd  from  its  head-quarters  being  at 
Trinity  House,  on  Tower  Hill.  By  a royal 
charter  granted  in  1514,  it  is  empowered 
to  supervise  the  protection  of  the  coasts 
of  England  and  Wales  with  lighthouses, 
light-ships,  and  buoys,  to  grant  licenses 
to  pilots,  and  to  keep  the  water-ways 
round  the  coast  clear  of  wreck^e  and 
other  otetructions.  The  corporation  con- 
sists of  officers  chosen  from  the  Navy  and 
the  Merchant  service,  besides  a consider- 
able number  of  men  of  high  social  position. 
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TRIPOS,  the  system  adopted  at  Cam- 
bridge rniversity  of  dividing  the  successful 
candidate-!  for  “ honours  ’*  at  the  examina- 
tion for  the  desree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
into  three  classes.  In  the  mathematical 
tripos,  “ Wranglers,”  ” Senior  Optimes,” 
and  Junior  Optimes”  are  the  terms  used 
for  designating  the  three  classes  respec- 
tively. 

TRIPTYCH  (■ch=k),  a word  from  the 
Greek  signifying  " thrice-folded.”  It  is 
applied  to  a set  of  tablets  or  pictures,  two 
of  which  fold  over  and  cover  the  middle 
one.  Triptychs  are  often  used  for  altar 
pieces,  the  middle  picture  being  complete, 
and  the  two  side  ones  subsidiary. 

TRIREME,  a war- vessel  used  in  ancient 
times,  propelled  by  oars  arranged  in  three 
banks  or  tiers.  The  prow  was  specially 
constructed  for  ramming  purposes,  though 
the  Romans  in  their  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, adopted  and  perfected  grappling 
tactics.  In  “ Ben  Hur,”  by  Lew  Wallace, 
is  a good  description  of  an  action  in  which 
such  vessels  figure. 

TRISAGION  (Gk.  ” thrice  holy  ”), 
properly  a hymn  forming  part  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church,  so  called 
because  the  word  “ Holy  ” occurs  three 
times  in  each  verse.  The  name  is  often 
erroneouslv  applied  to  the  ” Tersanctus  ” 
(“Holy,  Holy,  Holy,”)  of  the  Western 
Eucharistic  service. 

TRISMEGISTUS.  See  Hermes. 

TRITON,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Amphritrite. 
His  descendants,  known  as  “ tritons,” 
figured  as  attendants  on  the  greater  sea- 
deities  and  possessed  composite  bodies, 
the  upper  part  being  human,  the  lov/er 
part  toat  of  a fish. 

TRIUMPH,  an  honour  granted  to 
victorious  generals  by  the  Roman  Senate. 
It  consisted  of  a grand  procession  of  the 
general  and  his  victorious  army,  preceded 
by  the  Senate,  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the 
captives,  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  the  Capitol,  where  sacri&es  were  offered 
to  Jupiter.  A general  holiday  was  de- 
clared, and  everything  done  to  honour  the 
victor  and  foster  military  spirit. 

TRIUM'VIRATE,  a union  or  combina- 
tion of  three  men  in  office  or  authority. 
Commissions  of  three  (triumviri)  were 
quite  common  at  Rome  for  such  purposes 
as  planting  a colony,  superintending  the 
coinage,  etc.  But  the  name  is  specially 
reserved  in  history  for  the  commission 
consisting  of  Antony,  Octavius,  and 
Lepidus,  appointed  to  restore  order  after 
Caesar’s  death. 

TRIVTUM,  the  name  applied  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and 
Logic,  the  first  three  of  the  seven  subjects 
whose  acquisition  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  a complete  education.  The  re- 
maining four,  Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry 
and  Astronomy  formed  the  quadrivium. 

TROGLODYTES,  uncivilised  races  who 
make  their  dwellings  in  caves.  Evidence 
is  plentiful  to  prove  that  in  the  remote 
past  almost  every  habitable  part  of  the 
world  had  its  cave-dweUers,  but  the  term 
“ troglodjdes  ” is  used  specially  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  for  contemporary  races 
dwelling  on  the  confines  of  Greece  and 
her  colonies. 

TROJAN  WAR.  See  Troy. 

TROLL,  in  Scandinavian  folk-lore,  a 
mountain  dwarf  of  mischievous  propen- 
sities. In  the  earliest  legends,  a troll  is 
a giant. 

TROLLOPE,  AKTHOIIY,  &.  in  London, 
1815,  d.  1882,  a prolific  English  novelist. 
He  served  for  over  thirty  years  in  the 
Postal  Service,  during  which  time  his 
e:roeriences  in  Ireland  and  abroad  pro- 
vided materials  for  his  numerous  novels. 
His  works  dealing  with  his  travels  in  the 
West  Indies,  South  Africa,  Australia, 


and  New  Zealand  contain  many  fine 
descriptive  passages.  Of  his  novels,  the 
most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  are  “ Bar- 
chester  Towers,”  “ Dr.  Thome,”  and 
” The  last  Chronicle  of  Barset.” 

TROMP  (Martin),  ADMIRAL,  b.  1597, 
d.  1653,  a Dutch  commander  who  very 
nearly  gained  supremacy  at  sea  for  his 
country.  He  had  repeatedly  worsted  the 
Spanish  fleet  when  fate  opposed  him  to  the 
English  in  Cromwell’s  time.  Five  times 
in  1652-53,  he  met  the  English,  and  in  the 
last  fight,  against  Monk,  he  was  slain. 

TROOP,  the  eighth  part  of  a regiment  of 
cavalry,  consisting  of  a captain,  two 
lieutenants,  and  fifty-six  mounted  men, 
privates  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
Two  troops  make  a squadron,  and  the 
four  squadrons,  with  the  superior  officers, 
and  the  unmounted  men  of  each  troop 
make  up  a regiment  of  634  men  on  a war 
footing. 

TEOPETY.  Among  ancient  peoples, 
especially  the  Greefe,  it  was  customary 
to  erect  on  the  scene  of  a victo^  a stone 
pillar  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  as  a memorial ; this  received  the 
name  “trophy”  (Gr.  trope,  a turning), 
as  a sign  that  there  the  enemy  were 
“ turned  ” to  flight.  Nowadays,  trophies 
commemorating  victories  in  war  are 
frequently  placed  in  churches  and 
municipal  halls. 

TROPICS  (Gr.  trope,  a turning),  two 
circles  of  latitude  on  the  terrestrial  globe 
231'  north  and  23^-°  south  of  the  Equator 
respectively,  the  northern  circle  being 
known  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
southern  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  On 
December  21st  all  places  on  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  receive  vertical  rays  from  the 
sun  at  noon  ; from  that  date  up  to  June 
21st  following,  vertical  rays  are  received 
at  noon  by  places  successively  farther  and 
farther  north,  until  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
is  reached  ; there  the  sun,  so  to  speak, 
turns  (hence  the  derivation  of  the  word 
“tropics”),  and  is  again,  on  December 
21st,  giving  vertical  rays  to  places  on  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  ; the  tropics  _ thus 
mark  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of 
places  on  the  earth  that  receive  vertical 
rays  from  the  sun  at  noon. 

TROSSACHS,  a mountain  pass  about 
a mile  in  length  in  the  west  of  Perthshire, 
between  Lodi  Katrine  and  Loch  Achray. 
Scott’s  glowing  descriptions  of  the  beauty 
of  this  pass  and  the  surrounding  district 
in  his  “ Lady  of  the  Lake”  have  made  it 
a famous  tourist  resort. 

TROY,  a famous  city  of  legendary 
Greek  history,  situated  in  the  Troad,  the 
name  in  ancient  times  of  a district  occupy- 
ing the  extreme  north-west  of  Asia  Minor. 
Archasologists  differ  as  to  the  exact  locality 
of  the  town,  but  the  excavations  of 
Schliemann  at  the  modem  Hissarlilr,  the 
Ilium  of  Greek  history,  have  produced 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  this  being  the 
long-sought  site.  The  ten  years  siege  of 
Troy  in  the  reign  of  Priam,  its  last  and 
greatest  king,  by  an  alliance  of  Greek 
chieftains  under  Agamemnon,  forms  the 
theme  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  The  war  was 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  on  behalf  of 
Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  whose  wife, 
Helen,  had  been  abducted  by  his  guest 
Paris,  son  of  Priam.  The  city  was  finally 
taken  by  a ruse  suggested  by  Ulysses. 
The  Greeks,  as  if  in  despair,  took  to  their 
ships,  leaving  behind  a huge  wooden 
horse,  in  the  body  of  which  Greek  heroes 
were  concealed.  The  Trojans  dragged 
the  horse  into  the  city,  and  at  night  the 
hidden  men  emerged  and  opened  the  city 
gates  to  their  comrades,  who  had  mean- 
while returned  under  cover  of  darkness. 
The  city  was  set  on  fire  and  Priam  killed. 

TROY-WEIGHT,  a system  of  weights 
introduced  in  the  15th  century,  said  to 


take  its  name  from  'ixojes  in  Prance. 
It  is  only  used  by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers, 
in  determining  the  weight  of  coins,  etc. 
The  pound  ixoy  contains  5,760  grains, 
while  the  pound  avoirdupois  equals  7,000. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD,  a suspension  of 
private  feuds,  observed  on  certain  church 
festivals  and  fasts,  chiefly  in  - the  11th 
and  12th  centuries.  See  God’s  Truce. 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  a system  under  v.’hich 
employers  pay  their  workmen  a part  of 
their  wages  in  goods  instead  of  coin.  In 
cases  hke  the  Australian  gold  mines,  the 
lumber  districts  of  Canada,  etc.,  soma 
such  arrangement  is  almost  unavoidable, 
but  in  England  it  is  totally  forbidden  by 
the  Truck  Acts  of  1831  and  1887. 

TRUFFLE,  a genus  of  fungi,  certain 
species  of  which  are  highly  valued  for 
cheir  edible  qualities.  Truffles  grow 
beneath  the  soil  among  the  roots  of  trees. 
They  abound  in  certain  parts  of  France, 
where  both  the  hog  and  the  deg  are 
trained  to  hunt  them  out. 

TRUPvO,  an  ancient  city,  and  the 
most  important  in  Cornwall,  stands  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  Harbour,  nine  miles 
north  of  Falmouth.  It  is  a busy  little 
town,  carrying  on  an  important  fishery. 
The  old  diocese  cf  Truro  was  recon- 
‘ stituted  in  1876  with  Benson,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  its  first 
Bishon. 

TRYON,  SIR  GEORGE,  &.  1332.  d.  18S3, 
British  Admiral,  entered  the  navy  at 
sixteen,  and  gradually  rose  in  the  service 
until  in  1891.  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Whilst 
manoeuvring  his  ships,  his  flag-ship  the 
Victoria,  by  a mistaken  order  of  his, 
collided  wifh  another  ship  and  sank  with 
the  Admiral  and  a great  part  of  the  crew. 

TSCHAIKOVSKY,  PETER  ILITCH,  b. 
1840,  d.  1893,  a Russian  musical  composer 
of  great  power.  In  1866  ho  was  appointed 
professor  of  music  at  the  Conservatoire  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  on  his  reth'ement  from 
that  office  in  1878  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  composing.  He  wrote  several 
operas,  but  is  chiefly  admired  for  his 
orchestral  pieces.  His  “ Pathetic  Sym- 
phony ■’  is  a work  of  genius. 

TSETSE,  a small,  brownish  fly  found  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  South  Africa,  particu- 
larly the  central  part  of  the  Zambesi 
valley.  Its  bite  is  fatal  to  most  domesti- 
cated animals,  but  harmless  to  wild  beasts, 
goats,  and  asses.  Its  ravages^  among 
cattle,  by  minimising  opportunities  for 
legitimate  trade,  may  be  said  to  have 
encouraged  the  slave  trade  in  the  districts 
infested  by  this  pest.  It  is  now  known 
to  disseminate  sleeping  sickness  among 

the  natives.  

TUDOR  DYNASTY,  .THE,  a line  of 
sovereigns  that  occupied  the  English 
thi’one  from  1485  to  1603.  The  first  of 
the  line,  Henry  VII.,  was  the  grandson  of 
Owen  Tudor,  and  w'as  descended  through 
his  mother,  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort, 
from  John  of  Gaunt.  Under  this  dynasty, 
England  laid  the  foundation  of  its  naval 
supremacy,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  the 
leading  Protestant  country  of  Europe. 

TUDOR,  OWEN,  a Welsh  knight,  who 
fought  at  Agincourt  under  Henry  V., 
and  married  his  widow,  Catherine  of 
Prance.  He  was  killed  at  Mortimer's 
Cross  in  1461,  fighting  for  the  Lancas- 
trians. His  son,  Edmund  Tudor,  married 
the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  a union 
which  produced  Henry  VIL,  the  first  ol 
the  Tudor  Dynasty. 

TUGELA,  a river  in  Natal,  which  was 
three  times  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the 
British  under  General  BuUer  in  he  attempt 
to  relieve  Ladysmith  in  the  course  of  the 
Boer  War. 

TU.ILERIES,  a royal  palace  of  the 
French  eovereigns  in  Par^,  begun  by 
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Catherine  die  Medici  in  15G4,  eo  called 
from  the  royal  pottery  works  (Fr.  tuih, 
a tile)  which  had  stood  ou  its  site.  It 
BUlIered  considerably  from  popular  risings 
in  1792,  1830,  and  1848,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  pavilions  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Louvre,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Communists  in  1871. 

TUMULUS,  a mound  of  earth  raised, 
especially  by  men  in  early  times,  to  mark 
the  burial-place  of  the  dead.  The  arms 
and  ornaments  of  the  dead  were  frequently 
buried  with  them  beneath  the  tumuli,  and 
much  antiquarian  information  has  been 
gathered  by  the  discovery  and  opening 
of  such  mounds. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  a pleasantly 
situated  town  of  Kent,  on  the  border  of 
iSussex.  Its  chalybeate  waters  have  made 
Jt  a favourite  health  resort  since  their 
discovery  in  1606,  and  its  popularity  is 
increasing ; population  35,000. 

TUNIS,  a North  A.frican  State  which 
formed  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for 
the  three  centuries  preceding  1881,  in 
which  year  it  was  occupied  by  French 
troops  and  declared  a French  protectorate. 
The  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the 
valley  of  its  only  large  river,  the  Mejerda, 
yield  wheat,  barley,  fruits,  and  tobacco. 
Under  French  influence,  agriculture  and 
commerce  are  improving.  Tunis,  the 
capital,  built  largely  of  materials 
collected  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage,  a few  miles  north.  Is  now 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
abort  ehip-canal.  Kairwan  has  a large 
caravan  trade  with  the  Soudan.  Sfax 
is  an  important  seaport.  There  is  a great 
eponge  fishery  ofif  the  east  coast  of  Tunis. 

TUNNELLiNG.  or  the  construction  of 
underground  passage-ways,  is  resorted  to 
especially  in  connection  with  railways 
and  canals.  In  railway  construction, 
tunnelling  is  often  adopted  where  surface 
elevations,  such  as  hills  and  mountains, 
present  a declivity  too  steep  to  be  climbed 
by  ordinary  locomotives.  Railway  tunnels 
beneath  rivers  unsuited  to  bridging  are 
frequently  met  with,  while  in  many  large 
cities,  underground  railways  constructed 
In  iron  tubes  are  rendered  necessary  for 
a smooth -working  passenger  traffic.  The 
Alps  are  now  pierced  by  the  Mont  Cenis, 
6t.  Gothard,  Semmering,  and  Simplon 
Tunnels,  all  of  which  are  triumphs  of 
engineering,  and  among  the  longest  tunnels 
in  the  world.  The  Simplon  Tunnel,  com- 
pleted in  1905,  is  over  12  miles  long.  In 
the  case  of  canals  such  as  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  which  join  two  towns 
separated  by  high  hills,  tunnels  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  rapidity  of  transit  is 
required.  Tunnelling  is  largely  affected 
by  the  variety  of  strata  to  be  worked. 
Tunnels  in  soft  strata  are  lined  with  brick 
or  stone-work,  while  in  the  case  of  borings 
through  the  hard  rock,  the  tunnels  are 
simply  hollowed  to  the  required  shape. 
The  arch,  modified  in  different  strata,  so 
€is  to  best  resist  earth-thrust,  is  the  form 
in  which  tunnels  are  commonly  hollowed 
out.  The  ventilation  of  tunnels  both 
during  and  after  construction  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  engineers  have  to  contend 
with,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
pulmonary  diseases  among  workmen 
engaged  in  tunnelling  at  great  altitudes 
is  very  high.  The  dropping  of  shafts  at 
intervals  along  the  line  of  a proposed 
tunnel,  and  boring  from  the  bottom  of  each 
shaft  in  both  directions,  greatly  facilitates 
the  work,  but  in  the  case  of  deep-lying 
tunnels  shaft  sinking  is  often  impossible. 

TURBINE.  A mechanical  contrivance 
for  driving  machinery  by  means  of  water 
or  steam  escaping  through  small  orifices,  the 
motion  of  the  apparatus  depending  on  the 
impulse  ot  the  water,  and  not  upon  its 
direct  weight.  Turbine  are  much  smaller 


than  ordinary  water-wheels,  but  revolve 
at  a much  higher  rate  of  speed,  and  are 
conveniently  used  w'here  the  supply  of 
water  is  insufficient,  or  the  fall  is  too  great 
for  driving  the  ordinary  wheels.  In 
outward-flow  turbines  the  water  enters 
at  the  centre,  and  is  directed  upon  curved 
blades  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
by  a series  of  guide  blades  curved  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  motion  is  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  as  it  glides 
over  the  wheel-blades.  In  inward-flow 
turbines,  or  vortex- wheels,  the  currents  of 
water  pass  from  the  circumference  inwards 
and  escape  at  the  centre, 

TURBINE  ENGINES.  The  perfecting 
and  applying  of  the  principles  of  the 
turbine  to  the  steam  engine  are  due  to  the 
Bon.  0.  Parsons,  whose  turbine  works  at 
Wallsend  cover  23  acres  of  ground. 
HLs  turbine  for  marine  engines  consists  of 
a cylindrical  case  of  varying  diameter, 
fitted  with  a number  of  rings  of  inwardly 
projecting  blades.  Within  the  case  is 
a spindle,  or  shaft,  upon  which  are 
mounted  outwardly  projecting  blades,  by 
means  of  which  tlie  shaft  Is  rotated. 
There  is  an  annular  space  between  the 
shaft  and  the  case.  The  steam  enters  the 
case  from  a nozzle  at  the  forward  end, 
meets  with  a fixed  guide  blade,  is  deflected 
on  to  an  adjoining  ring  of  moving  blade.s, 
at  such  an  angle  as  lo  exert  a rotary 
impulse.  It  passe.s  ou  to  a second  guide 
blade,  which  deflects  it  on  to  the  second 
ring  of  moving  blades,  and  so  on.  until  it 
has  been  made  to  impinge  on  all  the  rotary 
blades  of  the  spindle.  The  advantagi;3 
claimed  for  turbine  engines  are,  that  they 
occupy  less  space  than  engines  ot  the 
ordinary  type,  and  thus  give  increa.^ed 
cargo  room,  and  that  they  give  increased 
speed.  Since  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  of 
the  turbine  takes  place  in  one  direction 
only,  It  is  necessary  to  provide  a separate 
turbine  and  propeller  for  motion  astern. 
Turbine  engines  are  also  used  for  driving 
the  dynamos  in  the  great  electric  power 
station  of  the  London  District  Railway. 

TURBOT,  a variety  of  flat  fish  inhabiting 
British  waters,  and  highly  prized  as  a dish 
for  the  dinner-table.  The  finest  attain 
a weight  of  70  pounds  or  even  more.  They 
are  caught  with  the  lino  or  the  trawl. 

TURGENIEFF,  IVAN,  h.  1818,  d.  1883, 
a distinguished  Russian  novelist,  with  a 
Eui'opean  reputation.  Although  holding 
a government  position,  he  wrote  against 
serfdom  and  bureaucracy,  and  was 
banished  to  his  estates,  where  he  wrote 
his  Armais  of  a Sportsman,”  a close  and 
fearless  study  of  Russian  peasant  life. 
“ Fathers  and  Sons,”  ” Virgin  Soil,”  and 
" On  the  Eve,”  are  characteristic  among 
his  numerous  works. 

TURIN,  a fine,  well-built  city  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy,  in  a fertile  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  main  line  of 
railway  to  France  through  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel.  Its  history  dates  back  to  Roman 
times,  and  it  was  the  capital  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Italy  for  the  first  four  years 
(1861-5)  of  its  existence.  Its  silk,  jewellery, 
leather,  and  general  textile  manufactures 
are  important;  population  336.000. 

TURKEY,  the  name  of  a now  decadent 
empire  established  by  the  Ottoman  Turks 
during  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries 
in  South-eastern  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
and  North  Africa.  Of  the  vast  possessions 
once  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  all  that  remain  are  a part 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  portions  of  the  coastal  regions  of 
Arabia.  Misgovernment  .and  official  ve- 
nality are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
present  condition  of  the  finance,  com- 
merce, and  industries  of  the  Empire.  But 
Uie  peaceful  levo.'ution  of  1908 -9,  with 
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the  re.storatioa  of  a constitution,  ai)  1 the 
deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  gives  hope 
of  a brighter  future.  Agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits  occupy  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  exports  include  : (1)  Fruits — 
raisins,  currants,  figs,  oranges,  and  citrons. 
(2)  Cereals — wheat,  maize,  and  barley.  (3) 
Raw  materials — tobacco,  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  coffee,  and  skins.  (4)  Manufactured 
articles — carpets,  silk  goods,  and  leather. 
Minerals  are  plentiful  but  little  worked, 
means  of  transport  are  very  antiquated, 
and  railways  undeveloped.  Area  over 

1.000. 000  square  miles  ; population  about 

25.000. 000.  Chief  towns — Constantinople, 
Adrianople,  and  Salonica. 

TURKEY,  the  largest  of  British  domes- 
ticated birds,  w.a3  introduced  from  North 
America,  where  it  is  still  found  wild,  in  the 
16th  century.  The  erroneous  idea  that  the 
bird  was  a native  of  Turkey,  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  afterwards  retained.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  long  neck,  the  bright, 
fieshy  wattles  on  the  bead  and  neck,  and 
the  rich  hue  of  its  feather.?.  The  flesh  is 
in  large  demand  as  an  article  of  food,  aud 
enormous  numbers  are  bred  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England  for  the  Christm  .s 

markets. 

TURKS,  the  general  name  for  numc'-oits 
and  widely  distributed  races  which  incluile 
the  Tartars  of  Siberia,  the  Turcoujins  of 
the  Caspian  basin,  the  Kirghiz,  aud  the 
Usbecks  of  Russian  Turkestan.  For  the 
most  important  branch,  see  Octornans. 

TURNER.  JOSEPH  W.  MALLORD,  t. 
in  London,  1775,  d.  1851,  a famous  Briti'h 
painter.  He  was  the  son  of  a halr-dres.ser. 
For  a short  time  he  studied  under  Fir 
Jo.-hua  Reynolds.  In  1802  he  was  elected 
a Royal  Academician  and  began  his  conti- 
nental wanderings  by  which  he  gatherc  l 
materials  for  his  numerous  oil-pain tinu's. 
Previons  to  1802  he  bad  "ained  fame  by 
Inimitable  studies  in  water-colours.  Tils 
works  displ.ay  great  imaeinafion  and 
originality,  and  as  a colourist  he  stands 
in  the  highest  rank  among  modem  painters. 
Ruskin’s  unstinted  praise  of  Turner 
helped  largely  to  secure  recoguitiou  of 
his  great  merit.  His  pictures  aud  sketches 
which  he  left  to  the  nation  occupy  two 
rooms  in  the  National  Gallery,  ” Childe 
Harold's  Pi]grlm.age,”  '*  The  Fighting 
Temeraire.”  ” Ulysses  Deriding  Poly- 
phemus,” “ Dido  building  Carthage,” 
and  ” (lalais  Pier”  are  among  the  most 
admired  of  his  paintings. 

Tt^PENTINE.  a colourless,  oily  liquid, 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  tlie  resins 
of  various  species  of  pine  and  fir.  It  is 
a solvent  for  resins  and  rubbers,  and  is 
used  in  varnish  manufacture.  Large 
quantities  are  imported  into  Britain  from 
Russia.  The  name  “ turpentine.”  is  also 
employed  for  the  crude  resinous  oil 
obtained  direct  from  pine  and  fir  trees. 

TURPIN,  DICK,  a daring  highwayman, 
who  was  captured  and  hanged  at  York  in 
1739,  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  thereabouts. 
Many  romantic  legends  were  written 
around  his  name  by  the  ballad-writers 
of  the  period,  but  the  ta-e  of  the  famous 
ride  from  London  to  Y ork  on'  the  mare. 

Black  Bess,”  in  sixteen  hours,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  deeds  of  a less  famous 
rogue, 

TURTLE,  See  Tortoise. 

TUSCANY,  one  of  the  pro-vinces  of  Italy, 
lies  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Wheat,  maize,  the  vine, 
olives,  and  fruit  are  successfully  grown. 
The  silk  industry  and  straw-plaiting 
employ  large  numbers  of  the  people.  Pisa 
and  Florence  are  the  chief  inland  towns, 
and  Leghorn  the  principal  port, 

TUSSAUD,  MADAllE,  b.  1760,  d.  1850, 
a Swiss  lady  who  learnt  modelling  in  wax 
at  Paris,  fled  to  England  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  andj  in  1802,  exhibited 
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at  a small  buildieg  in  llarylebone  Boad, 
London,  a number  oi  models,  Mdiieh 
have  since  grown  into  a worid-iamoua 
collection. 

TWAIN,  MARK.  See  Clemem. 

TWEED,  a river  of  Scotland,  part  of 
whose  lower  course  forms  the  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland,  It  rises 
in  the  Lowther  Hills,  and  enters  the  North 
Sea  at  Berwick,  after  a course  of  97  miles. 
It  figures  largely  in  the  tales  of  Border 
raids,  and  many  of  the  scenes  in  Scott’s 
novels  are  laid  in  its  vicinity. 

TWEIiFTH-DAYj  the  twelfth  day  after 
Christmas.  On  this  day,  the  festival  of 
the  Epiphany  is  held  in  honour  of  the 
three  Magi,  or  wise  men  from  the  east, 
who  visited  Christ  at  Bethlehem.  Twelfth- 
night  is  still  celebrated  in  some  countries 
with  much  joviality,  being  regarded  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties. 

TYBURN,  a turnpike,  which  once  stood 
near  the  present  Marble  Arch,  London. 
Previous  to  1783  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
public  executions  of  Metropolitan  criminals 
sentenced  to  death.  Tlie  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  a small  brook  or  burn,  the 
Tyburn,  which  once  flowed  by  the  place 
towards  the  Thames. 

TYCHO  BRAHE.  See  BraU,  Tycho. 

TYLER.  WAT,  the  leader  of  the  men  of 
Kent  in  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1381. 
With  his  followers  he  marched  on  London, 
and  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  leading 
opponents  to  reform.  On  receiving  from 
the  government  promises  of  immediate 
redress  of  grievances,  the  bulk  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  throughout  had  acted  with 
great  moderation,  dispersed  to  their  homes. 
Tyler,  who  remained  behind,  with  the 
most  determined  of  his  followers,  was 
stabbed  to  death  at  Smithfield  by  William 
Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  during  an 
interview  with  the  king,  in  which  Tyler’s 
attitude  had  been  very  threatening  and 
insolent, 

TYNDALE,  WILLIAM,  5.  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 1484,  d.  1536,  an  English  reformer 
and  translator.  He  studied  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  a priest 
in  1521.  His  warm  support  of  religious 
reform  led  to  his  flight  from  England  in 
1524,  to  avoid  persecution.  In  Germany, 
he  translated  and  had  printed  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Pentateuch.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  Charles 
V.,  with  the  connivance  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  tried  for  heresy.  He  was  first 
strangled  and  his  ’oody  afterwards  burned 
at  the  stake  in  the  Netherlands. 

TYJIDALL,  JOHN,  6,  in  Carlow,  Ireland, 
1820,  d.  1893,  a famous  physicist.  He 
was  the  son  of  a small  tradesman,  and  after 
working  for  some  years  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  he  spent  three  years  studying 
science  in  Germany,  at  Marburg  University 
and  at  Berlin.  He  was  elected  PeUow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1852,  and  was 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  from  1853  to  1887.  He  was 
a most  successful  lecturer,  his  illustrations 
and  language  being  remarkable  for  their 
lucidity.  He  made  important  discoveries 
in  physics.  “Heat,  a Mode  of  Motion,” 
“ Fragments  of  Science”  and  “Mountain- 
eering ” are  his  best-known  works. 

TYNE,  THE,  a river  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  lower  part  of  whose  course 
separates  Northumberland  from  Durham. 
Its  length  is  about  70  miles.  Its  basin 
contains  an  important  coal-field,  and  it 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  busiest  of 
English  rivers.  By  constant  dredging, 
the  river  is  rendered  navigable  for  the 
largest  steamers  from  the  sea  to  New- 
castle. The  lower  course  of  the  Tyne  is 
studded  with  towns  engaged  in  ship- 
building. and  in  glass  and  chemical 


manufactures.  Joined  to  Newcastle  by 
three  bridges  is  Gateshead;  population 
120,000.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  r.ver 
is  S.  Shields  (population  over  110,000)  the 
birthplace  of  the  lifeboat;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  is  N.  Shields,  which  forms 
part  of  the  borough  of  Tynemouth  (popu- 
lation over  50,000).  Three  miles  above  S. 
Shields  is  the  rising  ship-building  town  of 
Yarrow,  the  home  of  the  “ Venerable 
Bede.” 

TYPE,  in  printing,  a small  piece  _ of 
metal  or  oLlier  suitable  substance,  having 
on  one  of  its  sides  a raised  letter  or  symbol 
in  reverse.  Typos  are  classified  into 
bodies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  charac- 
ters produced  by  them  in  printing.  A 
proportionate  quantity  of  each  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  figures  and 
other  characters,  la  any  one  body  form  a 
purU  or  font.  There  are  about  230  separate 
characters  in  a fount  and  a proportionate 
number  of  each  character.  The  bodies 
in  most  general  use  for  ordinary  book- 
printing are,  in  descending  order  of  size,  as 
follows  : — (1)  English,  (2)  Pica.  (3) 
Small  Pica.  (4)  Long  Primer.  (5)  Bour- 
geois. (6)  Brevier.  (7)  Miuion.  (8) 
Nonpareil.  (9)  Ruby.  (10)  Pearl.  (11) 
Diamond.  The  type  here  used  is  non- 
pareil. 

TYPE-WRITING,  the  name  given  to 
a species  of  printing  on  paper,  produced 
by  a machine  specially  contrived  for  that 
purpose  and  known  as  a type-writer.  The 
machine  is  fitted  with  a key-board,  each 
key  of  which  is  marked  with  one  of  the 
letters,  figures,  points,  or  abbreviations 
required  in  business  correspondence  or 
other  matter.  Pressure  on  a key  brings 
into  play  the  corresponding  type  within 
the  machine.  Each  type  moves  auto- 
matically for  printing  to  the  same  point 
above  the  paper,  which  meanwhile  moves 
automatically  into  position  to  receive 
successive  impressions.  In  most  machines 
the  impression  is  made  by  the  type  striking 
an  ink-saturated  ribbon  and  pressing  it 
against  the  paper.  A few  machines  print 
directly,  the  type  when  not  in  use  resting 
on  an  ink-pad.  In  a full  keyboard,  one 
key  to  each  type,  the  number  of  keys  is 
about  65,  but  this  number  is  reduced  in 
many  cases  to  below  30  by  an  arrangement 
which  allows  the  same  key  to  print  a 
capital  letter,  a small  letter,  or  a figure, 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  In  business 
houses  and  amongst  literary  men,  this 
invention  is  of  great  utility,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a capable  worker,  greater  rapidity 
and  legibility  are  secured  than  by  ordinary 
hand- writing.  The  Remington,  Yost, 
Barlock,  Smith  Premier,  Hammond, 
Empire,  and  Oliver  are  the  best  known 
machines. 

TYPHOON,  tile  name  commonly  given 
in  the  Chinese  Seas  to  those  storms  else- 
where called  hurricanes  and  tornadoes. 
The  storm  advances  in  a parabolic 
direction,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wind 
within  the  storm  area  rotates  with  fright- 
ful energy,  so  that  in  the  same  storm  the 
direction  of  the  wind  will  be  north  at  one 
place  and  south  at  another  place  300  miles 
or  so  away. 

TYRE,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of 
antiquity,  is  situated  partly  on  the  main- 
land and  partly  on  a small  peninsula  off 
the  coast  of  Syria.  It  was  the  great  port 
of  Phoenicia  from  the  10th  century  B.C., 
to  its  capture  iu  332  B.C.  by  Alexarider  the 
Great,  who  succeeded  in  taking  it  after 
a long  siege  by  constructing  a mole  from 
the  mainland  to  the  island  on  which  the 
city  then  stood.  Accumulations  of  sand 
and  mud  have  since  converted  this  cause- 
way into  a broad  isthmus.  Thue 
continued  to  be  an  important  trading 
centre  for  many  centuries,  till  its  capture 
by  the  Turks  iri  the  14tli  centiiry  reduced 


it  to  its  present  degraded  condition.  It 
was  long  famous  for  a dye,  “Tyrian 
purple,”  obtained  from  a she'll-flsh. 

KROL,  with  Vorarlberg,  a province  of 
“Western  Austria,  ^vhich  Is  extremely 
mountainous,  being  intersected  by  thr^ 
distinct  chains  of  the  Alps.  The  valleys 
of  the  Inn  and  the  Adige,  its  principal 
rivers,  yield  most  of  its  agricultural 
products,  w'hich  include  cereals,  the  vine, 
tobacco,  silk,  hemp,  and  flax.  Large 
numbers  of  canaries  are  bred  for  export. 
Timber — beech  and  fir — is  plentiful,  and 
lead,  iron,  coal,  and  rock-salt  are  worked. 
Pastoral  pursuits  occupy  large  numbers 
of  the  population.  Tyrol  has  formed  part 
of  Austria  since  1363.  Its  brilliant  resist- 
ance to  Napoleon  in  1809  under  the 
patriot,  Andreas  Hofer,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  Area  about  11,000  square  miles  ; 
population  982,000. 

UGANDA,  a territory  in  Africa,  between 
the  Oougo  Free  State  and  British  East 
Africa,  containing  the  northern  half  of 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Its  height  above  sea- 
level  renders  the  climate  suitable  to 
Europeans,  and  its  soil  is  remarkably 
fertile,  being  particularly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  and  coffee.  The  natives 
are  peaceable  and  comparatively  in- 
telligent. Agriculture  is  at  present  con- 
fined to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  maize, 
millet,  and  bananas.  Trade  in  ivory  and 
rubber  is  considerable.  The  Uganda 
Railway,  from  Victoria  Nyanza  to  Mom- 
basa, the  port  of  British  East  Africa,  has 
given  a strong  impetus  to  trade,  and  will 
hasten  inland  development.  Area  about 
86,000  square  miles ; population  about 

4.000. 000. 

UHLANS,  » kind  of  light  cavalry  in  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  German  armies. 
The  Uhlans  of  the  Prussian  army  gained 
great  fame  for  their  part  in  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870-1. 

UJIJI,  a tovTi  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  iu  “ Central  Africa.” 
It  is  an  important  trading  station  on  the 
caravan  route  from  Zanzibar  inland,  and 
is  the  home  of  numbers  of  Arab  traders. 
Here,  Stanley  found  Livingstone  in  1871. 

UKASE,  the  name  given  i;i  Puisia  to 
an  edict  or  order  issued  by  the  Czar,  or, 
in  his  name,  by  the  Senate.  It  has  all 
the  force  of  law. 

ULEMA,  the  name  given  in  a i\roham- 
medan  country  to  the  wliole  body  of 
professional  theologians,  whose  liuty  it 
Is  to  interpret  the  Koran  and  tlie  law 
derived  therefi'om. 

ULM,  a strongly-fortified  city  of 
Wurtembm-g,  Germany,  on  the  Danube, 
at  the  point  where  that  river  becomes 
navigable.  It  has  a fine  14th  century 
cathedral,  and  manufactures  woollen  and 
linen  goods,  machinery,  leather,  and 
ornamental  pipe-bowls.  Here,  in  1805, 
General  Mack,  with  28,000  Austrians, 
capitulated  to  Marshal  Ney  ; population 

43.000. 

ULSTER,  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  occupies  the 
northern  portion  of  the  _ country,  _ and 
consists  cf  nine  counties.  Continual 
insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  early  part  of  James  l.’s  reign,  led 
to  its  appropriation  by  the  Grown  and  its 
allotment  in  1607  to  Scotch  and  English 
settlers,  to  which  circumstance  mast  be 
attributed  its  subsequent  prosperity. 
The  linen  trade  of  Ulster  is  very  important, 
and  the  ship-building  industry  at  Belfast 
IS  bigbLly  d6VGlopGd.  aboiio  8,600 

square  mile-  ; population  about  1,600,000. 

ULTRAMONTANE  PARTY,  that  party 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  holds 
extreme  views  in  favour  of  the  Papal 
authority  both  in  Oliurch  and  State. 
’.I'ho  name  originated  with  tke  Gallictin 
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Cbiirch  of  Prance,  and  was  applied  to  the 
bulk  of  Italian  theologians  “ beyond  the 
mountains,'*  ije.  the  Alps. 

ULYSSES.  See  Odysseus. 

UMBRELLA.  As  a screen  against  the 
sun,  it  was  used  in  the  East  in  very  remote 
times,  and  figures  prominently  in  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  sculpbire,  where  it  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty.  As 
a protection  against  rain,  the  umbrella 
was  first  used  in  England — by  women 
only — in  Anne’s  reign.  Joseph  Han  way, 
of  London,  appears  to  be  the  first  English- 
man to  brave  ridicule  by  its  adoption  in 
1750,  and  his  example  was  very  tardily 
followed.  Ribs  of  steel  superseded  whale- 
bone in  the  manufacture  of  frames  about 
1850. 

UNCIAL  LETTERS,  alphabetical  letters 
of  a large  size,  originally  as  high  as  one 
inch  (Lat.  uncia.  inch),  employed  by 
writers  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  century  in 
copying  Latin  and  Greek  manascripts. 
Original  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts 
were  written  entirely  in  large  square 
capitals,  and  uncial  letters,  being  a com- 
pound of  capitals  and  curved  small  letters, 
mark  a step  in  the  development  of  written 
language. 

tfNCLE  SAM,  a familiar  name  for  the 
United  States  Government,  derived  from 
a humorous  interpretation  of  the  abbre- 
viation U.  S.  (United  States). 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN,  a pathetic  tale 
dealing  with  the  slave  question  in  the 
United  States,  written  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher'?- Stowe,  and  published  in  book 
form  in  1852.  It  created^a  deep  sensation 
in  aU  English-speaking  countries,  and  did 
much  to  strengthen  public  opinion  in  the 
Northern  States  against  slavery. 

UNCTION,  the  anointing  of  the  body, 
or  an  inanimate  object,  with  oil.  The 
practice  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  the 
anointing  of  sacred  pillars  of  stone  was 
often  resorted  to  by  pagan  worshippers  of 
primitive  times.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
priests  were  anointed  at  their  consecration, 
and  later,  at  the  election  of  Hebrew  kings, 
anointing  the  head  of  the  ruler  chosen 
was  an  important  rite.  Unction  is  still 
performed  in  many  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Extreme  unc- 
tion, the  anointing  of  the  eyes,  nose,  ears, 
mouth,  hands,  and  feet,  is  performed  by 
a bishop  or  priest  on  persons  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  symbolises  purification  from 
sins  committed  by  the  parts  anointed. 

UNDINES,  female  water-spirits,  whose 
existence  was  believed  in  by  the  eccentric 
Swiss  alchemist,  Paracelsus  (1493-1541), 
according  to  whom  undines  were  allowed 
to  marry  with  mortals,  and  on  the  birth  of 
a child  received  human  souls.  The 
husband  of  an  undine  had  to  exercise 
extreme  care  when  travelling  on  water 
with  his  wife,  as,  if  irritated,  she  lost  her 
human  soul  and  returned  to  her  original 
element.  La  Motte  Pouqu6’s  “ Undine  ” 
is  founded  on  this  myth. 

UNDULATORY  THEORY,  the  name 
given  to  one  of  the  theories  elaborated  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  light.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  a wave  motion  is  set  op 
in  the  aU  pervading  ether  by  molecular 
motion  in  the  source  of  light.  The 
effect  of  the  successive  waves  of  ether 
on  the  retina  produces  the  sensation  of 
light. 

UNICORN,  a fabulous,  one-homed 
anima-,  with  the  body  of  a horse,  whose 
existence  at  any  period  in  the  past  has 
never  been  verified.  The  Hebrew  reSm, 
an  animal  whose  name  has  been  rendered 
in  tiae  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  as 
“ unicorn,”  has  long  been  believed  to 
have  been  a double-homed  species  of  wild 
*/x..  For  many  years,  two  unicorns 
salient  figured  in  the  royal  arms  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  in 


1603,  one  of  these  replaced  the  'Weiah 
dragon  in  the  arms  of  England. 

UNIFORMITY,  ACT  OF,  an  aot  passed 
by  the  English  parliament  in  1662, 
compelling  all  ministers  to  be  of  episcopal 
ordination,  to  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  to  publicly  declare  their  assent 
to  all  its  contents,  to  renounce  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  to  take  the 
oath  of  non-resistance  to  royal  authority. 
By  this  act,  about  2,000  ministers  who 
refused  to  conform  to  its  demands  were 
removed  from  their  livings.  Acts  of 
Uniformity  had  also  been  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

UNION,  ACT  OF,  an  act  passed  in  1800, 
which  secm'ed  the  legislative  union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  it  the 
Irish  parliament  was  abolished,  and 
Ireland  empowered  to  send  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  sitting  at 
■Westminster,  4 bishops,  28  lords- temporal, 
and  100  commoners.  In  matters  ot  trade, 
Ireland  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
England. 

UNION  OP  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 
From  the  accession  of  James  I.,  attempts 
had  been  made  to  make  the  two  kingdoms 
one,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
who  feared  to  lose  their  importance,  had 
rendered  them  nugatory.  In  1707,  after 
much  negotiation,  the  two  parliaments 
ratified  an  agreement  by  which  the  two 
kingdoms  were  to  be  one  as  regards  trade 
and  taxation,  while  Scotland  was  to 
retain  her  old  laws  and  her  Presbyterian 
form  of  religion,  and  to  send  16  members 
to  the  Upper,  and  45  to  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament,  meeting  in  London. 

UNIONISTS,  the  name  common  to  the 
Conservatives  and  that  branch  of  the 
Liberal  party  which  seceded  in  1886, 
with  the  resolve  to  uphold  at  all  costs  the 
Union  of  1800.  

■UNION  JACK  THE,  the  name  given  to 
the  national  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Aji  examination  of  this  flag  shows  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  of  England  uppermost. 
Below  is  the  red  diagonal  cross  of  St. 
Patrick  of  Ireland,  covering,  with  the 
exception  of  the  outer  edges,  the  white 
diagonal  cross  of  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland. 
The  Scottish  national  flag  was  worked  into 
the  design  of  the  cross  of  St.  George 
at  the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  the 
Irish  emblem  being  added  in  1800.  The 
term  ” jack  ” arises  from  the  flag  being 
once  attached  to  a “jack-staS”  fixed 
at  the  bow  of  a vessel. 

UNITARIANS,  a religious  body  which 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because 
they  consider  that  it  destroys  the  unity  of 
God,  but  they  vary  widely  in  their 
estimate  of  our  Lord’s  person — some 
acknowledging  Him  as  divine,  others 
regarding  Him  merely  as  man,  although 
endowed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with 
spiritual  gifts.  They  first  appeared  as 
a distinct  denomination  in  1719,  but  as 
early  as  the  4th  century  their  views  found 
an  exponent  in  the  celebrated  Arias. 
Refer  to  “Unitarians”  in  Index. 

UinTSD  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  THE. 
a great  and  flourishing  republic,  occupying 
over  three  million  square  miles  of  the 
central  portion  of  North  America,  and 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  consists  of  forty-five  states, 
four  territories,  one  district  (Columbia), 
and  the  detached  territory  of  Alaska. 
Vast  stretches  of  fertile  soil,  a wide  range 
of  climate,  abundant  water-ways  both 
natural  and  artificial,  an  elaborate  railway 
system  embracing  nearly  200,000  miles  of 
track,  almost  illimitable  natural  resources, 
magnificent  harbours,  and  an  energetic 
and  ambitious  people,  have  all  been  factors 
in  the  gigantic  strides  made  by  this  com- 
paratively young  nation.  Almost  every 
branch  of  industry  is  represented  there 


on  the  grandest  scale.  The  great  de- 
pression batwacQ  the  Alleghanles  and  the 
Eocsky  Mcruntainfl  is  oufi  of  the  leading 
agricultural  districts  in  the  world,  wheat, 
maize,  and  cotton  being  produced  there  in 
amazing  quantiries.  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Kentucky  produce  more  than  half  the 
world’s  _ supply  of  tobacco.  Pigs  are 
reared  in  enormous  numbers,  and  pork- 
packing is  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
Chicago.  Fruit  is  grown  on  a large  scale 
in  the  Atlantic  States  and  in  California. 
The  great  prairie  lands  west  of  the 
Mississippi  support  over  40  million  cattle. 
Minerals,  with  the  exception  of  tin,  exist 
in  abundance,  Pittsburg,  on  the  great 
Pennsylvanian  coal-field,  bids  fah  to 
become  the  greatest  iron  and  steel- 
manufacturing town  in  the  world.  Pre- 
cious metals  abound  in  the  mountainous 
states  of  the  western  region,  and  the  yield 
of  the  oil-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas 
is  very  large.  For  the  year  ending  June, 
1904,  the  imports  and  exports  reached 
a total  of  nearly  2,500  million  dollars,  the 
exports  being  470  million  dollars  in 
advance  of  the  imports.  The  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom — its  best  customer — 
amounted  to  524  million  dollars,  of  which 
total,  cereals,  flour,  cotton,  bacon,  and 
hams  claimed  190  million  dollars.  His- 
tory. The  principal  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  this  nation  since  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  independence  by  England 
in  1783  are  as  follows.  In  1803,  Louisiana 
and  its  dependencies  were  purchased  from 
Prance  and  added  to  the  Union,  a national 
event  whose  centenary  was  recently 
celebrated  by  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  resulted 
in  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  further 
addition  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California.  The  great  Civil  War  of  1861-5 
on  the  question  of  negro  slavery,  ended  in 
favour  of  the  Northern  States,  the 
opponents  of  slavery,  and  eventually 
greatly  consolidated  the  union  among  the 
States.  In  1898  a successful  war  against 
Spain  freed  Cuba  from  the  domination  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  left  the  United  States 
in  possession  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Population  by  the 
census  of  1900  was  76.356,000. 

UNREASON,  ABBOT  OF,  or  Lord  of 
Misrule,  the  person  chosen  to  lead  the 
fooling  common  at  Christmas  time  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Even  the  churches  were 
not  sacred  from  their  jests,  but  they 
would  lead  their  followers  in  and  go  through 
a mock  service,  dressed  in  the  priest’s 
robes,  or  with  the  aid  of  an  ass  rehearse 
the  journey  of  Balaam,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  or  the  Triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem, 

UNTER  DEN  LINDEN,  i.e.  ” under  the 
lime  trees,”  the  name  of  a broad  avenue 
in  Berlin  leading  from  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  to  the  royal  palace.  It  is  a much 
frequented  thoroughfare,  and  contains 
four  rows  of  splendid  lime  trees. 

UNYORO,  a fertile  and  healthy  district 
of  Equatorial  Africa,  between  Uganda 
and  Mbert  Nyanza.  Since  1896  it  has 
formed  part  of  the  British  Protectoirate 
of  Ugan^. 

UPAS,  the  name  given  to  various  species 
of  trees  found  in  Java  and  other  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  From  them, 
either  by  incision  or  naturally,  oozes  a 
poisonous  gum,  used  formerly  by  the 
natives  for  tipping  their  arrows.  The 
tales  of  the  deadly  effect  of  this  tree  on 
plants  and  animals  in  its  vicinity  are 
largely  fictitious. 

URAL  MOUNTAINS,  a chain  of  Mils 
and  plateaus  extending  for  about  1,500 
miles  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Kirghiz  Steppes,  and  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  separating  Europe  from  Asia. 
The  highest  peak,  Tollpos-Iz,  is  5,550  feet 
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high.  Gold,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  and 
precious  stones  are  plentiful,  and  tiie 
minin?  industry  of  which  Ekaterinburg  is 
the  centre,  is  well  developed.  A small 
coal-field  near  Perm  has  greatly  assisted 
mining  in  the  Urals. 

ITRANIUM.  See  PUch-hlende. 

URANUS.  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
6e  (Earth',  and  by  her  the  father  of  the 
Titans.  Kronos  (Saturn),  the  youngest  of 
the  Titans,  waylaid  and  mutilated  his 
father,  released  his  brothers  and  sisters 
imprisoned  in  Tartarus  by  Uranus,  and 
reigned  supreme  till  overthrown  by  his 
own  son,  Zeus  (Jupiter).  The  name  is 
also  given  to  one  of  the  planets  of  the 
Solar  System,  seventh  in  order  from  the 
sun,  discovered  by  Sir  William  Eerschel 
in  1781. 

URSA  MAJOR  (Greater  Bear),  a con- 
stellation in  the  northern  hemisphere,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  Che  ancients  saw 
in  the  stars  composing  it  a resemblance 
to  the  outlines  of  a bear.  It  contains 
about  eighteen  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  the  seven  brightest  form,  what  is 
fenown  as  “ The  Plough  ’*  or  “ Charles’s 
Wain.”  The  two  stars  forming  the  fore 
part  of  the  “ Plough  ” are  called  the 
pointers,  since  the  straight  line  joining 
them  “ points”  towards  the  Pole  Star. 

URSA  MINOR  (Lesser  Bear),  a small 
constellation  of  w^hich  the  brightest  star, 
>1  star  of  the  third  magnitude,  is  the  nearest 
bright  star  to  the  celestial  pole,  and  is 
hence  called  the  ” Pole  Star.”  The 
Greeks  named  this  group  Cynosura,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a dog’s  tab. 

URSULA,  SAINT,  a virgin  mart3n:,  put 
to  death — according  to  an  old  and  much- 
disputed  legend — by  the  Huns  in  the  4th 
or  "sth  century.  A maiden  companion, 
Undectmilia,  suffered  with  her,  and  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  name  has  pro- 
bably led  to  the  incredible  sto^  that 
11,000  (Lat.  undecim  millia)  virgin  com- 
panions died  with  Ursula. 

URUGUAY,  a South  American  republic 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Brazil  and 
the  Bio  de  la  Plata.  Most  of  the  country 
consists  of  rolling  grass  plains  backed  by 
high  lands  in  the  interior.  The  cultivation 
of  wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  and  fruit  is 
rapidly  increasing,  but  at  present  the  bulk 
of  the  exports  is  derived  from  the  cattle 
and  sheep-rearing  indastries.  The  firm 
of  Liebig  has  its  station  at  Pray  Bentos, 
and  is  the  largest  ranch  owner  of  the 
Republic.  Dishonesty  and  corruption  are 
rampant  among  state-officials,  and  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  backward  condition  of 
the  country.  Montevideo  is  the  capital 
and  chief  port.  Paysandu,  on  the  La 
Plata,  is  an  important  meat-preserving 
centre.  Area  about  72,000  square  miles  ; 
population  950,000. 

USSHER,  JAMES,  5.  1581,  d.  1656, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
Ireland,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  the 
church  has  produced.  His  chronology, 
accepted  at  t±ie  time  as  infallible,  is  now 
rejected,  but  his  other  works  show  how 
vast  was  his  learning.  He  was  buried  by 
Cromwell’s  orders,  though  a Eoyahst,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

USURY,  originally  meant  the  interest 
paid  by  a borrower  for  the  loan  of  money  ; 
it  is  now  applied  to  excessive  and  unfair 
interest  on  money  lent.  By  the  Money 
Lenders  Act  of  1900,  borrowers  are 
protected  against  fraud,  and  money- 
lenders suing  for  non-payment  of  debt 
are  liable  to  have  unfair  contracts  annulled 
and  a readjustment  mads  by  the  presiding 
judge. 

UTAH,  one  of  the  Western  United  Stah^ 
of  America,  forms  part  of  the  elevated 
plateau  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Wahsatch 
Mountain.s,  which  are  rich  in  gold,  silver. 


and  other  minerals,  non  through  it  from 
north  to  south.  Much  of  the  country  is 
arid,  but  the  energy  of  the  Mormons,  who 
first  settled  there  in  1847,  has  converted  it 
into  a fairly  prosperous  farming  state.  Its 
inclusion  into  the  Union  in  1898  has  led  to 
strong  measures  being  taken  against  the 
Mormon  practice  of  polygamy,  and  has 
also  encouraged  an  influx  of  miners. 
Salt  Lake  City  is  a well-built  and  flourish- 
ing city. 

UTILITARIANISM,  that  theory  of 
Ethics  which  maintains  that  the  indi- 
vidual’s sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  the 
outcome  (unconscious  it  may  be)  of 
manliind’s  experience  as  to  the  result 
of  a certain  line  of  conduct.  The  utili- 
tarian, or  upholder  of  this  theory,  regards 
utility  as  of  primary  importance,  giving  j 
but  a subordinate  place  to  considerations  j 
of  beauty  and  sentiment,  in  determining 
the  right  course  of  action.  j 

UTOPIA,  the  title  of  a work  of  imagina- 
tion published  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
1516.  Vf'Opia  signifies  ” Nowhere.”  and 
is  the  name  that  he  gives  to  an  imaginary 
island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
describes  as  having  reached  a high  pitch 
of  perfection  in  politics,  government, 
and  social  institutions.  The  adjective 
“ Utopian  ” has  come  to  mean,  some- 
what unfairly,  visionary  and  practically 
unattainable. 

UTRECHT,  an  important  railway  and 
canal  centre  ol  Holland,  near  its  eastern 
boundary.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has 
a good  university,  and  besides  an  extensive 
trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and  dairy-produce, 
it  manufactures  general  woollen  goods, 
linen  goods,  and  tobacco  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Bere,  in  1713,  was  signed  a treaty 
between  France  and  England  which 
closed  the  W ar  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ; 
population  108,000. 

VACUUM,  a space  devoid  of  matter. 
According  to  physicists,  an  absolute 
vacuum  is  impossible,  the  mysterious  I 
medium,  ether,  whose  existence  has  been  ! 
invented  to  explain  certain  phenomena, 
always  being  present.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a vacuum  produced  by 
mechanical  means  is  the  Torricellian 
Vacuum  in  a barometer  tube,  but  even 
this  contains  a little  mercury  vapour. 

VALENTINE  AND  ORSON,  twin 
brothers  in  a famous  romance  of  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  fli’st  printed  in  1489. 

VALENTINE’S  DAY.  the  14th  of 
February,  a day  dedicated  to  Saint  Valen- 
tine, who  is  reported  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  4th  century  A.D.  The 
practice  of  young  couples  exchanging 
love  missives  on  this  day  was  once  very 
common,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
a belief  once  current  that  on  this  day 
birds  began  pair’ing. 

VALETTA,  the  port  of  Malta  and  the 
home  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
of  that  island,  stands  on  rather  broken 
ground  between  two  good  harbours.  As 
the  seat  of  a British  Government  dock- 
yard, and  the  head-quarters  of  the  English 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  it  has  been  very 
strongly  fortified.  It  Ls  a port  of  call 
for  several  steam-ship  lines,  and  is  also 
an  important  coaling-station.  The  in- 
creasing demands  on  its  resources  have 
necessitated  great  extension.^  of  the 
dockyard  and  harbour  at  Gibraltar. 

VAXiHALLA,  in  the  mythology  of 
Scandinavia,  was  the  abode  of  Odin  and 
the  gods,  and  the  fitnal  resting-place  of  the 
souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle.  Here, 
during  the  day,  the  heroes  enjoyed  to  the 
full  their  lust  of  fighting,  and  spent 
the  night  feasting  and’  drinking  with 
Odin  as  host  and  the  valkyrs  as  attend- 
ants,   

VALKYRS,  beautiful  maidens  in  the 
Norse  mythology  who  presided  over 


battles,  marked  out  those  destmed  to  fall, 
and  conducted  their  souls  to  Valhalla. 

VALLOMBROSA  (“shady  valley”)  a 
beautiful  valley  among  the  Apennine 
Mountains,  15  miles  east  of  Florence. 
The  magnificent  Benedictine  monastery, 
founded  here  in  1038,  and  rebuilt  m 
1673,  is  now  suppressed.  Vallombrosa  is 
a favourite  resort  of  artists  and  tourists. 

VA.LPARAISO,  the  chief  port  of  Chile, 
stands  on  a safe  and  spacious  bay,  and  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Santiago,  90  miles 
inland.  The  bulk  of  Chilian  &ade  passes 
through  it,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  wheat,  barley,  fruit,  copper,  guano, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  are  exported  ; com- 
pletely wrecked  by  a terrible  earthquake, 
1906. 

VAMPIRE.  (1)  A ghost  possessing  a 
human  body,  which  at  night  sucks  the  blood 
of  the  living.  According  to  this  superstition, 
which  was  once  very  widespread  but  is 
now  confined  to  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
Slav  races,  wizards,  witches,  suicides,  and 
excommunicated  persons  became  vampires 
after  death.  (2)  A species  of  blood- 
suckins  bat. 

VANBRUGH,  SIR  JOHN,  5.  1664,  d. 
1726.  architect  and  dramatist,  He  early 
found  success  both  in  play-writing  and  in 
building.  This  Latter  work  will,  however, 
better  bear  inspection  than  his  plays,  for 
these,  clever,  witty,  and  original,  are  full 
of  indecency.  The  grandeur  of  Blenheim 
House  witnesses  to  his  genius  as  an 
architect. 

VANCOUVER,  a rapidly  developing 
port  of  British  Columbia,  opposite 
Vancouver  Island,  is  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
It  has  a deep  and  commodious  harbour 
on  Burrard  Inlet,  abundance  of  timber, 
metals,  and  food-stuffs  exist  in  the  vicinity, 
and  altogether  it  has  a most  promising 
future  ; population  rapidly  increasing. 

VANCOUVER,  GEORGE,  b.  1758,  d. 
1798,  a British  navigator  who  served  as 
midshipman  under  Captain  Cook  in  his 
last  two  voyages  to  the  Pacific.  He 
afterwards  supplemented  the  work  of  that 
great  sailor  by  exploring,  in  1791-5, 
various  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  1792 
he  surveyed  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
British  Columbia.  Vancouver  Island  is 
named  after  him. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAK'B,  a large  island 
off  British  Columbia.  It  is  rich  in  gqld, 
mercury,  and  coal.  At  present,  coal, 
salmon,  and  skins  are  the  chief  exports, 
but  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  prospects 
of  the  island  are  bright.  The  chief  towns 
are  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Nanaimo,  a coal-mining  centre,  and 
Bsquimault,  a naval  port  on  a magnificent 
harbour.  Area  nearly  16,000  miles ; 
population  exceeds  40,000. 

VANDALS,  a Teutonic  race  which 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  disruption 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th  century. 
They  over-ran  (3-aul  and  Spain,  and 
crossing  to  Africa  established  there,  in 
429,  under  Genseric,  their  chief,  a kingdom 
which  lasted  till  634.  The  wanton 
destruction  of  artistic  and  literary  monu- 
ments during  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
Genseric  in  455  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
“ vandalism.” 

VANDERBILT,  CORNELIUS,  b.  1794, 
d.  1877,  an  American  financier,  who  began 
his  career  as  a boatman  and  died  worth 
100  million  dollars.  For  many  years  he 
held  controlling  interests  in  the  shipping 
and  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The 
Vanderbilt  University  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  was  founded  by  him  with  a gift 
of  a million  dollars. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND,  the  name  given 
by  Tasman,  discoverer  of  Tasmania,  to 
the  island  which  afterwards  received  his 
own  name.  Van  Diemen  was  the  Dutch 
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Governor  of  Java  at  the  time  of  Tasman’s 
discovery  (1648). 

VANDYKE,  ANTHONY,  &.  at  Antwerp, 
1699,  d.  in  London,  1641,  a Flemish 
painter  who  excelled  especially  in  por- 
traits. He  studied  under  • Rubens  for 
four  years,  and  from  1632  to  his  death 
made  England  his  home.  He  became 
Court  painter  to  Charles  I.,  and  his 
paintings  of  the  king,  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
time  are  not  only  interesting  historically, 
but  are  ranked  among  the  finest  examples 
of  portraiture. 

VANE,  SIR  HENRY,  6.  1612,  d.  1662, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  able  members 
of  the  Parliamentary  party,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Oxford.  He  then 
spent  much  time  abroad,  imbibing  the 
rigid  views  of  the  extreme  Puritans.  He 
took  a leading  part  in  Laud’s  impeach- 
ment, and  in  promoting  the  “ Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.”  He  was  executed 
on  a charge  of  high  treason,  1662. 

VAN  EYCK.  See  Eyck,  Van. 

VANILLA,  a genus  of  climbing  orchid 
native  to  Mexico,  where  it  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated. It  is  grown  very  successfully  in 
many  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
especially  Mauritius.  The  fruit,  in  the 
form  of  a pod,  yields  an  aromatic  fluid — 
also  called  vanilla — used  in  flavouring 
chocolate  and  confectionery. 

VARNISH.  (1)  Spirit-varnish  is  made 
by  dissolving  resin  or  a re.sinous  substance 
in  a volatile  liquid  such  as  alcohol  or 
turpentine.  When  dry  it  leaves  a hard 
coat  of  resin.  (2)  Oil-varnish  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  linseed  oil  and  tui-pentine  in 
place  of  the  spirit.  It  forma  a tough 
varnish  useful  for  indoor  purposes  on 
woodwork.  The  best  and  hardest  resin, 
known  as  copal,  is  obtained  in  Zanzibar. 

VASCO  DA  GAMA.  See  Gama, 
Vasco  da. 

VASELINE,  a copyright  name  applied 
originally  by  one  firm  to  a substance  now 
commonly  known  by  this  name.  It  is 
a yellow,  translucent  product  of  petro- 
leum, much  used  as  a lubricant,  salve, 
and  medicine.  Of  the  consistency  of 
grease,  it  is  preferable  to  animal  fata, 
because  it  does  not  become  rancid. 

VASHTL  the  disobedient  queen  of 
King  Ahasuerus,  who  was  divorced  lest 
her  example  should  lead  the  wives  of  the 
nobles  to  be  refractory.  See  Book  oj 
Esther,  chap.  i.  Her  successor  in  the  royal 
favour  was  Queen  Esther. 

VATICAN  COUNCIL,  THE,  was  the 
great  council  which  met  in  1869,  and 
proclaimed  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
The  Church  of  Rome  regards  it  as  the 
20th  (Ecumenical  Council,  or  Council 
representing  the  whole  Christian  Church. 
The  Greek  Church  recognises  only  the 
first  seven  councils  as  cecurnenical,  and 
the  English  Church  hardly  so  many. 

VATICAN  PALACE,  THE,  the  re.sidence 
of  the  Popes  in  Rome,  and  the  official 
head-quarters  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  occupies  a large  part  of  the 
Vatican  Hill  to  the  north  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  is  made  up  of  a mass  of  imposing 
buildings.  Its  chapels,  libraries,  and 
museums  contain  priceless  treasures  of 
art  and  learning.  Since  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  Italy,  and  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  the  civil  power,  the  Popes  have  elected 
to  remain  virtual  prisoners  in  their  own 
palace. 

VAUBAN,  SEBASTIAN,  6. 1633,  d.  1707, 
Marshal  of  the  French  army.  He  was 
a brilliant  engineer,  and  found  scope  for 
Ids  ability  in  the  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV. 
auainst  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
He  conducted  fifty  successful  sieges,  and 
surrounded  Prance  with  a wonderful 
cordon  of  fortifications. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION, 

VAUDEVILLE,  originally  a topical, 
humorous  song,  afterwards  oame  to  denote 
a light  play  interspersed  with  such  songs 
and  enlivened  with  dances.  Val  de  Vire, 
a Normandy  vale,  gave  its  name  to  this 
type  of  song  and  play,  for  it  produced 
Basselin,  a writer  of  the  drinking-songs 
which  first  bore  the  name, 

VAUDOIS.  See  Waldenses. 

VEDA,  T^.  Refer  to  Index. 
vedette,  a mounted  sentinel  stationed 
at  a prominent  outpost  to  observe  the 
enemy,  and  report  information. 

VEGETARIANISM,  the  practice  of 
abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  living 
entirely  on  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Its  adherents  maintain  that 
all  the  nutritive  properties  of  flesh  are  to 
be  found  in  a higher  degree  in  vegetarian 
dietaries,  whilst  the  need  of  butchering 
animals  is  obviated,  and  an  obstacle  to 
man’s  higher  development  is  removed. 
The  use  of  eggs  and  milk  by  some  sects 
of  the  cult  led  to  their  designation  as 
“ vems,”  a word  formed  from  the  initial 
letters  of  vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk. 

VEHMGERICHTE,  or  VEHME,  a power- 
ful  tribunal  of  mediaeval  Germany.  The 
court  was  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  most  powerful  interests,  and  its  acts 
were  usually  just  and  well  weighed.  Its 
methods  were  quaint.  The  accused  was 
summoned  by  a notice  fastened  on  hi.« 
door,  and,  if  found  guilty,  hanged  on  the 
nearest  tree.  The  court  was  powerful  in 
Westphalia,  where  it  lasted  with  diminish- 
ing influence  until  its  last  offices  were 
abolished  in  1811. 

VEILED  PROPHET  OP  KHORASSAN. 

Al-Mokanna,  “ The  Veiled,”  the  subject 
of  one  of  Thomas  Moore’s  beautiful  Eastern 
poeps,  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  incar- 
nation of  God.  and  gained  many  adherents. 
But  the  Caliph’s  forces  proved  too  strong 
for  him,  and  he  took  poison  to  avoid 
capture.  780  A.D. 

VELASQUEZ.  DIEGO,  6.  at  Seville, 
1599,  d.  1660,  a self-taught  painter,  who 
began  by  painting  still  life,  and  became 
one  of  the  great  ma-sters  of  portrait  and 
subject  painting,_  As  court  painter  to 
Philip  rv.  of  Spain,  he  depicted  the  king 
on  many  canvases.  His  excellence  of 
style  may  be  judged  from  his  masterpiece, 

“ Admiral  Pareja  ” and  his  celebrated 
“Venus.”  in  the  National  Gallery. 

VELVET  is  a fabric  of  silk  with  a thick 
pile  formed  by  weaving  in  additional 
warp  threads,  which  are  passed  over  wires 
and  afterwards  cut.  True  velvet  is  all 
silk,  but  cotton-backed  velvet  is  much 
made.  Velveteen,  an  all-cotton  fabric, 
is  a cheap  substitute  for  velvet.  The 
mediaeval  velvets  of  Italy  are  in  great  re- 
quest both  for  altar  frontals  or  ceremonial 

vestments,  and  for  private  collections. 

✓ 

VENDEE  LA,  a province  of  France,  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  Royalist 
peasantry  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution  of  1793,  and 
particularly  against  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  General  Kleber  was  sent  to 
put  down  the  revolt,  but  being  too  lenient 
was  recalled  and  General  Hoche  finished 
the  war.  Many  prisoners  were  publicly 
drowned  in  barges  in  the  Loire. 

VENDETTA,  a system  of  private 
revenge  for  bloodshed,  formerly  much 
in  vogue  in  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Southern 
Italy.  The  family  of  a murdered  man 
made  it  a point  of  honour  to  avenge  the 
wrong  openly  or  by  stealth,  upon  the 
members  of  the  murderer’s  kindred. 
Such  feuds  often  lasted  for  many  genera- 
tions. Dumas’  “Corsican  Brothers’’ 
shows  vividly  the  last  stages  of  a vendetta. 

VENEER,  the  name  given  to  thin  facings 
of  valuable  or  fine-grained  woods,  such 
as  mahogany  or  rosewood,  which  are  glued 
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to  commoner  timber.  Veneers  rarely 
exceed  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; they 
are  cut  by  saw,  and  are  fixed  under  screw- 
pressure,  face  do^vnwards,  on  a heated 
table,  which  hastens  the  fixing  of  the  glue. 

VENEZUELA,  THE  REPUBLIC  OP, 
is  a confederation  of  fifteen  States  in  the 
north  of  South  America,  bordering  upon 
the  British  colony  of  Guiana,  with  a 
population  of  2-i-  millions.  The  people 
are  Roman  Catholics,  education  is  free, 
and  there  are  two  universities.  Caracas, 
the  capital,  has  80,000  inhabitants. 

VENICE,  once  the  richest  republic  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  built  on  piles  on 
numerous  mud-banks  and  islets  in  a lagoon 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Grand  Canal,  spanned  by  the  famous 
Rialto,  is  two  miles  long,  and  there  are 
countless  by-ways  of  water,  on  which  ply 
numerous  gondolas.  The  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark,  a magnificent  square,  surrounded 
by  the  cathedral,  the  Doge’s  Palace,  and 
other  _ public  buildings  of  great  beauty, 
contains  also  the  famous  lion  columns. 
The  exquisite  mediaeval  campanile  which 
stood  in  the  square,  collapsed  in  1902  and 
is  in  course  of  re-construction.  RusklD’s 
“Stones  of  Venice’*  has  familiarised 
many  with  the  beauty  of  the  Doge’s  Palace. 
The  city  is  still  famous  for  its  glass  making 
and  its  fine  fabrics,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
the  centre  of  that  life  which  produced  in 
one  generation  a Titian,  a Tintoretto,  and 
a Veronese. 

VENTILATION.  Refer  to  Index. 
VENTRILOQUISM,  literally,  speaking 
In  the  stomach,  is  the  art  of  speaking  so 
that  the  voice  seems  to  come  from  a point 
distant  from  the  speaker.  The  lips  are  not 
moved,  a full  breath  is  taken  and  retained 
under  effort,  the  voice  is  skilfully  assimi- 
lated to  imitate  required  sounds,  and  above 
all,  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  directed 
to  the  point  from  which  the  sound  is 
supposed  to  issue. 

VENUE,  the  place  or  district  where 
a cause  of  trial  aiises.  and  formerly  where 
it  must  be  tried.  “ There  is,  however, 
now  no  ‘ local  venue  ’ for  the  trial  of 
any  action  ” (Stephen’s  Commentaries). 
And  if  on  account  of  prejudice  a fair 
trial  cannot  be  expected  locally,  the  High 
Court  may  change  the  venue  or  place  of 
trial. , 

VEINUS.  (1)  the  Roman  goddess  of 
love,  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite. 
As  the  ideal  of  womanly  grace  and  beauty 
she  was  the  subject  of  many  famous 
statues  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Of  those  now  extant,  the  most  famous  are 
the  Venus  de  Medici  at  Florence,  and  the 
Venus  of  Milo  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  most  admired 
of  all  ancient  statues  now  existing  (see 
Aphrodite).  (2)  The  most  brilliant  of  the 
planets.  Its  orbit  lies  between  that  of 
the  Earth  and  Mercury.  It  completes  its 
revolution  round  the  sun  in  225  days.  The 
transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun’s  disc  has 
enabled  astronomers  to  calculate  more 
accurately  than  in  any  other  way  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

VERA  CRUZ,  the  chief  port  of  Mexico, 
has  a good  roadstead,  but  no  harbour, 
and  is  unhealthy.  The  town  was  founded 
by  Oortes  in  1620  ; population  25,000. 

VERDI,  GIUSEPPE,  6.  1813,  d.  1901, 
the  last  of  the  great  Italian  composers  of 
opera.  “ Rigoletto,"  “ H Trovatore,’* 
and  “La  Travlata”  represent  his  best 
work  and  the  best  of  Italian  opera.  Verdi 
rose  by  hard  work  from  the  obscurity  of 
a smffil  organist  to  be  the  recognised 
leader  of  music  in  Italy. 

VERDIGRIS  is  the  green  product  that 
forms  on  copper  which  has  been  affected 
by  vinegar  or  other  acid.  From  it  is 
made  the  green  paint  so  much  used  in 
Holland  as  a preservative  of  wood, 
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formation  on  copper  vessels  necessitates 
great  cleanliness  in  culinaiy  work,  as 
verdigris  is  a dangerous  poison, 

VERDUN,  a town  and  fortress  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Prance,  on  the  river 
Mense.  It  was  held  by  the  Germans  in 
1871  till  the  last  franc  of  the  war 
indemnity  was  paid  by  Prance,  Since 
Metz  was  lost,  it  has  become  of  the 
highest  importance  as  a strategic  point, 
and  is  correspondingly  well  fortified.  Its 
importance  dates  back  to  the  early 
Middle  Ages  ; population  21.000, 

VERGIL,  or  VIRGIL,  6.  at  JIantua, 
70  B,C,,  d.  19  B,C.,  the  greatest  of 
Latin  poets.  Virgil  was  one  of  the  poets 
" patronised  ” by  Maecenas,  the  “ prime- 
minister  " of  Augustus,  and  his  works  w’ere 
famous  in  his  own  day.  The  “ Eclogues  ” 
are  ten  pastoral  poems,  the  “ Georgies  ” 
extols  the  art  of  farming,  and  the  “ JEneid” 
is  a grand  epic  poem  recounting  the 
adventures  of  ..Eneas,  after  the  fall  of 
Troy. 

VERJUICE,  an  acid  liquid  or  vinegar, 
expressed  from  sour  grapes,  crab-apples, 
and  other  fruits,  and  formerly  used  for 
cooking  purposes. 

VERMICELLI.  See  Macaroni. 

VERMILION,  a colour  formerly  obtained 
from  the  cochineal  insect.  The  name  is 
more  commonly  applied  now  to  a pigment 
composed  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  artifi- 
cially made  by  heating  sulphur,  mercury, 
and  potash  together  as  a paste.  The 
colour  is  also  obtained  as  one  of  the 
coal-tar  dyes,  but  it  lacks  permanency 
in  this  form  if  exposed  to  sun-hght. 

VERMIN,  harmful  or  troublesome  wild 
animals,  such  as  weasels  and  hawks, 
which  are  hurtful  to  game ; pests,  such  as 
mice,  rats,  fleas,  bugs,  and  lice  ; and  other 
animals  such  as  foxes,  badgers,  and  otters, 
which,  though  classed  as  vermin,  are 
treated  with  respect  as  providing  good 
sport. 

VERMOUTH,  a cordial  consisting  of 
white  wine  flavoured  with  wormwood, 
angelica,  and  other  aromatic  substances. 
It  is  much  used  in  Prance  and  Italy  as  an 
“ appetiser.” 

VERNE,  JULES,  at  Nantes,  1828, 
a well-known  and  prolific  author  of  boys’ 
books,  dealing  cleverly  with  impossible 
inventions,  and  marvellous  methods  of 
overcoming  the  limitatious  that  nature 
has  placed  on  adventure  in  this  world. 
“ Around  the  Moon,”  ” Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  under  the  Sea,”  and  “ Around 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days,”  show  by  their 
title  the  nature  of  his  works. 

VERNIER,  PIERRE,  h.  1580,  d.  1637, 
spent  most  of  his  days  in  the  Netherlands 
in  the  service  of  Spain.  He  invented  the 
mechanism  of  the  auxiliary  scale  known 
as  the  vernier,  which  enables  minute 
measurements  in  lines  and  angles  to  be 
made.  Micrometer-screws,  graduated  on 
the  head,  have  now  largely  taken  the  place 
of  the  linear  verniers  which  slid  along  the 
face  of  the  principal  scale. 

VERONA,  an  old  city,  finely  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  72  miles  west  of 
Venice.  It  has  many  interesting  Roman 
remains,  and  is  rich  in  mediseval  art 
treasures.  It  trades  with  Germany  by 
the  Brenner  Pass  and  railway,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a considerable  industry  in  wine 
and  oil : population  60,000. 

VERONESE,  PAOLO,  &.  in  Verona, 
whence  he  took  his  surname,  1528,  d.  1588. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  great  Venetian 
painters,  and,  like  them,  was  a great 
colourist.  His  ” Saint  Helena’s  Vision  of 
the  Cross  ” in  the  National  Gallery, 
exemplifies  his  boldness  as  a designer  and 
colourist. 

VERONICA,  SAINT,  a legendary  saint, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  holy  women  who 
followed  our  Lord  to  Calvary.  She  gave 


to  Him  her  veil  to  wipe  His  brow,  and  the 
impression  of  His  features  remained  on  it. 
Milan  and  Rome  claim  to  possess  the  true 
veronica  (as  the  veil  is  called),  and  Chaucer 
tells  us  that  “ vernicles  ” were  sold  by 
palmers  in  his  day. 

VERST,  a Rus-sian  measure  of  length, 
about  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile. 

VERSAILLES,  a city  near  Paris,  with 
a famous  palace,  now  used  as  a museum 
and  picture  gallery,  and  surrounded  by 
handsome  gardens.  Louis  XIV.  made 
the  palace  and  gardens  as  they  are  now. 
Versailles  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
historical  events.  Here  was  signed  the 
Treaty,  in  1783,  which  concluded  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  It  was 
here  that  the  National  Assembly  met,  in 
1789,  and  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands.  On  the  fall  of  the  Bastile, 
a mob  from  Paris  overran  the  Palace  and 
forced  the  king  and  queen  to  accompany 
them  to  Paris.  In  the  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Germans,  1870-71,  Versailles  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  German  army,  and 
in  its  Palace  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  German  Emperor. 

VERTEBRATA,  a term  of  very  wide 
application  denoting  all  the  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  possessing  a backbone. 
It  thus  includes  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  other  sub-classes.  Animals, 
bn  the  other  hand,  such  as  shell-fish, 
worms,  insects,  and  molluscs,  which  have 
no  backbone,  are  classified  under  the  term 

VERULAM,*  the  Roman  name  of  St. 
Albans  (which  see).  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulara,  is  buried  in  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  St.  Albans,  where  a well-known 
effigy  of  the  philosopher  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 

VESPASIAN,  Titus  Flavius,  Emperor 
of  Rome  from  70-79  A.D.,  rose  from  the 
ranks  as  a soldier  to  imperial  power.  In 
his  reign  Jerusalem  fell,  the  Colosseum 
was  begun,  and  Britain  was  efi'ectually 
subdued  to  the  Roman  power  by  Julius 
Agricola. 

VESPUCCI.  AMERIGO.  See  Amerigo. 

VESTA,  a virgin  goddess  of  the  Romans, 
who  typified  the  sanctity  of  ” hearth  and 
home,”  and  the  civic  unity  of  each  city. 
A shrine  to  her  honour  existed  in  every 
home,  and  a sacred  fire  w'as  kept  burning 
in  the  Vestal  temple  of  every  city.  Rome, 
the  centre  of  her  worship,  had  six  Vestal 
virgins  to  keep  alight  the  sacred  fire  and 
perform  the  rites  of  her  worship. 

VESUVIUS,  MOUNT,.  an  active  volcano, 
4,200  feet  in  height,  situated  south-west 
of  Naples  at  a distance  of  10  miles.  Its 
most  destructive  eruption  (79  A.D.)  buried 
Pompeii  in  a deposit  of  mud  and  ashes, 
and  Herculaneum  by  a flow  of  lava.  A 
great  outburst  occurred  in  1871-2,  but 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  district 
was  soon  reoccupied  and  replanted  with 
vineyards,  only  to  be  again  devastated  by 
a mightier  eruption  in  1906. 

VETERmARY  SURGEON,  one  whose 
work  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  diseases 
of  the  larger  domestic  animals — horses, 
cows,  sheep,  etc.  Dogs  and  cats  also 
come  under  his  care.  Until  1881,  practi- 
cally any  one  could  call  himself  a Veteri- 
nary surgeon,  but  in  that  year  an  A ct  was 
passed  requiring  certain  qualifications  to 
entitle  a man  to  practise  as  a “ Vet.” 
Refer  to  “Veterinary  Surgeon”  in  Index. 

VIA  DOLOROSA,  “ the  dolorous  way,” 
the  name  given  by  Christians  to  the  road 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Golgotlia. 

VIA  MEDIA,  ” the  middle  way,”  the 
way  which  at  the  Reformation  w'as 
deliberately  taken  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land between  E,ome  and  Geneva.  “ It 
hath  been  her  wisdom  ever  since  the  first 
compiling  of  her  Public  Liturgy  to  keep 
the  mean  between  two  extremes.” 


VIATICUM,."  provision  for  a journey," 
is  a term  applied  to  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  to  a person  in 
immediate  danger  of  death. 

VICAR  OP  BRAY,  the  parson  of  a 
village  in  Berks,  named  Simon  Alleyn, 
who,  according  to  Fuller,  was  “ twice  a 
Papist  and  twice  a Protestant”  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three 
successors.  He  is  the  subject  of  a humor- 
ous old  EngUsh  ballad. 

VICHY,  a small  town  almost  in  the 
middle  of  Prance,  on  the  river  Allier.  Its 
hot  alkaline  springs  are  very  valuable  in 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
millions  of  bottles  are  annually  exported. 
The  town  is  handsome,  and  the  surround- 
ings beautiful  ; population  20,000, 
VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  b.  1820, 
d.  1878,  was  the  first  king  of  the  recon- 
stituted union  of  Italian  States,  now 
known  as  Italy.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  King  of  Sardinia  in  1849,  and,  by  the 
events  of  the  time  and  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  his  minister.  Count  Cavour, 
became  King  of  Italy  in  1870.  His 
hardihood  and  homeliness  endeared  him 
to  all  his  subjects. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III.,  b.  1869, 
King  of  Italy,  and  grandson  of  the  above, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1900.  An 
heir  to  the  king  was  born  in  1904,  to  the 
great  joy  of  aU  Italy. 

VICTORIA,  QUEEN,  the  only  child  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George 
III,,  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace, 
Ma,y  24th,  1819,  and  died  at  Osborne, 
22nd  January,  1901.  Her  mother,  a 
princess  of  Saxe-Cobnrg,  was  a sister  of 
) King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  When  the 
■ little  princess  was  eight  months  old,  her 
father  died,  but  hei  education  was 
I admirably  cared  for  by  her  mother, 

• Viscount  Melbourne  aiding  in  the  political 
education  of  the  future  queen.  She 
I ascended  the  throne  of  England  in  1837, 
but  the  Hanoverian  kingdom  passed,  by 
the  Salic  law,  to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
[ Cumberland,  and  so  the  connection  of 
} England  and  Hanover  ceased,  to  the 
: great  relief  of  the  nation.  Crowned  in 
1 1838,  Queen  Victoria  married  her  cousin, 

, Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  in  1840, 

[ and  the  royal  household  became  an 
! example  of  all  that  is  best  in  English 
j home  life.  The  queen  had  four  sons  and 
. five  daughters.  The  royal  family  resided 
chiefly  at  Windsor,  at  Osborne  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  at  Balmoral  in  the  High- 
lands. The  queen’s  affection  for  Balmoral 
is  shown  in  the  unpretentious  little  diaries 
which  she  published  in  1868  and  1884, 
under  the  title  of  ” Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  out  Life  in  the  Highlands,” 
and  ” More  Leaves.”  The  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort  in  1861  caused  the  queen 
to  withdraw  from  public  functions  for 
many  years.  She  pei-sonally  supervised 
the  ” Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,”  written 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  The  sympathy 
of  the  queen  with  movements  that  aroused 
the  spirit  of  her  people  was  always 
spontaneous,  and  she  never  failed  to 
associate  herself  with  them  in  a manner 
that  bore  fruit  after  the  excitement  of  the 
time  had  passed.  Thus,  she  instituted 
the  Victoria  Cross”  For  Valour,”  during 
the  Crimean  War ; she  set  her  seal  upon 
the  Volunteer  Movement,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Rifle  Association  by 
founding  the  “ Queen’s  Prize,”  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny  prompted  her  to  e.stablish 
the  order  of  ” The  Star  of  India,”  to 
reward  native  loyalty. 

Two  jubilees  were  held,  one  in  1887 
and  the  other  in  1897,  in  celebration  of 
the  Queen’s  long  and  glorious  reign. 
The  love  and  loyalty  shown  on  these 
occasions  could  hardly  have  been  sur- 
passed. And  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by 
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the  Queen’s  bravo  and  generona  conduct 
during  the  Boer  War  was  unbounded. 
Throughout  her  long  reign  Queen  Victoria 
was  ever  the  centre  of  our  national  life, 
and  the  vital  link  between  all  parts  of  her 
world-wide  empire.  The  purity  of  her 
court,  and  her  impartial  dignity  * end 
homely  sympathy,  commanded  universal 
admiration  and  respect,  and  her  death 
was  regarded  as  a personal  bereavement 
oy  every  class  of  her  numerous  subjects. 
Her  body  was  conveyed  on  the  Albcria 
under  a white  pall,  across  the  Solent, 
through  a solemn  avenue  of  war-ships. 
It  was  borne  in  procession  through  London 
on  a gun  carriage,  followed  by  the  King 
and  the  German  Emperor  as  chief 
mourners,  and  it  now  rests  by  the  side  of 
the  Prince  Consort’s  in  the  royal  mauso- 
leum at  Frogmore,  near  Windsor. 

VICTORIA  (colony),  originally  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  was  constituted  a 
separate  colony  in  1851.  It  lies  south 
of  the  Miurray  River,  occupying  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  continent. 
It  is  the  richest  gold-yielding  state  in 
Australia,  over  £260,000.000  having  been 
raised  there  since  1851.  Wool,  wheat, 
and  butter  are  the  chief  exports,  and 
wine  is  a growing  industry.  Melbourne, 
the  chief  city,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
public  buildings,  and  for  the  fact  that  it 
contains  about  two-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  colony,  namely  500,000  out 
of  1,250,000.  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  are  the 
chief  gold  centres.  Refer  to  “ Victoria  ” 
in  Index. 

VICTORIA  (city),  (1)  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  British  Columbia,  has  a 
population  of  22,000.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  south-east  of  Vancouver 
Island  ; (2)  the  capital  of  Hong  Kong, 
has  a population  of  182,000.  It  lies 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  island, 
facing  the  mainland,  and  overlooking  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The 
port  is  free,  is  well  fortified,  and  has 
excellent  dock  accommodation. 

VICTORIA  (ship),  the  name  of  Sir 
George  Tryon’s  flag-ship;  a battleship 
which  collided  with  the  Camperdoivn  off 
Tripoli,  while  manoeuvring  under  the 
admiral’s  orders,  and  went  down  with  the 
loss  of  the  admiral  and  338  men,  June  22nd, 
1893. 

VICTORIA  BRIDGE,  a tubular,  iron 
bridge  two  miles  long,  built  across  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  by  Robert 
Stephenson,  1854-59.  It  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge, 
opened  in  1898. 

VICTORIA  CROSS,  THE.  Refer  to 

Index. 

VICTORIA  FALLS,  THE,  on  the 

Zambesi  River,  at  a point  900  miles  from 
the  sea,  are  as  great  and  noble  as  those 
of  Niagara.  They  were  discovered  and 
named  in  1855  by  Livingstone.  The 
river,  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide,  falls 
by  five  streams  sheer  into  a ravine  400 
feet  deep,  from  which  it  emerges  by  a 
remarkable  clifl-walled,  winding  channel. 
The  gorge,  700  yards  below  the  Palls,  is 
spanned  by  a railway  bridge,  opened  in 
1905,  650  ft.  long  and  450  ft.  above  the 
river  surface. 

VICTORIA  NYANZA,  a great  lake  in 
Central  Africa,  4.000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  lake,  which  is  drained  by  the  Nile, 
was  visited  by  Speke  and  Burton  in  1853. 
and  proved  by  the  former  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  1860-63, 

VICTORIA  REGIA,  a flowering  water- 
plant  found  in  the  Amazon  and  other 
rivers  in  the  north-east  of  South  America. 
The  leaves  have  a diameter  of  5 to  6 feet, 
and  resemble  our  white  water-lily ; the 
flowers,  a foot  in  diameter,  are  white  and 
roae-centred,  with  a very  fragrant  scent. 
The  Victoria  Regia  is  cultivated  at  Kew. 


VICTORY,  THE,  Nelson’s  flag-ship  at 
Trafalgar.  Struck  on  the  shoulder  by 
a musket-shot  which  pierced  his  lungs, 
the  great  admiral  died  in  the  cock-pit  of 
the  Victory,  while  the  battle  was  raging. 
The  vessel  lies  in  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
and  is  open  to  public  inspection. 

VICUNA,  a South  American  animal  not 
unlike  a deer,  but  allied  to  the  camel.  It 
has  valuable  v/ool  used  for  weavina 
vicuna  cloth.  Its  fleetiiess  is  great,  and 
it  haunts  the  hilly  country  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, much  as  the  chamois  does  the 
Alps. 

VIENNA,  the  capital  of  Austria,  stands 
near  the  Danube  in  Lower  Austria 
The  old  boundaries  of  the  inner  city  are 
marked  by  the  Ringstra.sse,  a series  of 
wide,  handsome  boulevards.  Within  this 
area  are  the  Hof  burg  or  royal  palace,  and 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  Among 
the  many  parks,  the  Prater  is  foremost, 
both  in  extent  and  interest.  The  uiii\er- 
sity  of  Vienna  has  a famous  medical  side, 
and  the  hospitals  are  well-known.  M usicaJ 
and  scientific  instruments,  artistic  goods, 
and  bent  wood  furniture,  are  among  the 
chief  manufactures  of  the  city.  The 
Danube  is  now  rendered  permanently 
navigable  to  Vienna,  and  a great  trade  is 
done  in  grain,  cattle,  and  wines ; popula- 
tion 1,800,000. 

VIENNA,  CONGRESS  OF,  held  at 
Vienna,  September,  I814:-June,  181.5,  to 
settle  the  territories  of  the  various 
European  nations  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  It  w'as  finally  agreed  that  Prance 
should  have  the  limits  existing  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  that 
Austria  should  take  northern  Italy,  that 
Prussia  should  have  a part  of  Saxony  and 
the  Rhenish  Province,  that  Poland  should 
form  a kingdom  under  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
and  that  Britain  should  retain  Malta  and 
Heligoland,  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  Cape 
Colony,  and  a part  of  Guiana  ; w hilst  the 
Swiss  Confederacy  was  reconstituted,  fhe 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  including 
Holland  and  Belgium,  was  established, 
and  the  former  dynasties  in  Spain.  Naples, 
Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Sardinia  were 
restored. 

VIEUXTEMPS.  HENRI,  6.  in  Belgium, 
1820,  d.  1881,  one  of  the  foremost  violinists 
of  his  day,  and  the  composer  of  much 
well-known  violin  masic. 

VIGIL,  the  day  and  night  immediately 
preceding  certain  feasts  in  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Churches,  to  be  observed  as 
fasting  days.  Vigils  are  noted  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  no  special 
service  is  authorised.  Originally  the 
Vigil  was  a public  watch-night  service. 

Vignette,  a small  picture,  engraving, 
or  design,  without  border,  often  placed 
on  the  title  page  of  a book.  The  title 
pages  of  the  “Golden  Treasury’’  series 
e.xemplify  this  uss  of  vignettes.  Orig- 
inally vignettes  w'ere  small,  conventional 
design.s  of  vine  leaves  and  fruit. 

VIGO,  a naval  station  in  Spain.  Off 
the  harbour,  in  1702,  an  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  defeated  the  French. 

VIK-INGS,  dwellers  in  the  viks  or  creeks 
of  Scandinavia,  were  the  Norsemen  or 
Danes  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Northern  France  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries. 

VILLARS,  MARSHAL,  ?>.  1653,  d.  1734, 
one  of  Louis  SIV.’s  great  marshals, 
served  as  a young  man  under  Cond^  and 
Turenne.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succe,ssion,  he  gave  Marlborough  great 
trouble,  but  was  defeated  by  him  at 
Ramillies  (1706),  and  Malplaquet  (1709). 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  the 
militarv  genius  of  France. 

VILLENEUVE,  PIERRE,  6,  1763,  d. 
1806,  Nelson’s  antagonist  at  Trafalgar. 
His  ship,  the  Bucentaure,  was  taken,  and 
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he  was  carried  prisoner  to  England,  On 
his  return  to  France  he  committed  suicide. 

VILLIERS,  GEORGE,  first  Dulce  ol 
Buckingham,  b.  1592,  d.  1028,  the  chief 
favourite  and  advisor  of  Charles  1.  during 
the  early  part  of  bis  reign,  as  he  bad  been 
of  James  I.  for  the  last  nine  years  of  hia 
rule.  His  autocratic  arrogance  w'as  re- 
sented by  the  people  and  the  ParUament, 
and  he  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth 
by  John  Felton,  an  oflScer  who  had  served 
under  him  in  France. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  SAINT,  h.  1576, 
d.  1660,  a Roman  Catholic  Saint  who  did 
much  mis.sioii-work  in  the  i)rison3  and 
among  the  galley-slaves  of  irrauce.  He 
founded  the  Society  of  the  Lazarists, 
raission-prie.<t.s  who  assist  parochial  clergy, 
and  also  the  Foundlinc  Dos])ital  of  Paris. 
He  founded,  too,  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity, 
and  Ls  commemorated  himself  as  Patron 
.■^aiut  of  the  modern  “ Sot^iety  of  Vincent 
de  Paul.’’  a brotherhood  that  assists  the 
poor. 

VINCL  LEONARDO  DA.  See  Leonardo 
da  Vinci 

VINE,  THE  GRAPE,  a hii’hly  cultivated 
species  of  the  wild  vine  which  is  found  in 
Persia  and  Southern  Asia.  It  cannot  be 
raised  from  seed  without  tlie  [probability 
of  a revt-r.sion  to  an  inferior  typo.  The 
French  and  RheiiLsh  vines  are  kept  cut 
back  to  a height  of  3 or  4 feet,  but  Italian 
viiie.s  are  allowed  more  growth  and  are 
trained  on  trellises.  California,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia  are  entering  into  keen 
competition  with  Europe  as  wine-produc- 
ing countries.  In  Lngland,  vine-culture 
is  almost  confined  to  hot-houses,  atul 
among  notable  vines  may  be  meniioncd 
that  at  Hampton  Court. 

VINEGAR  is  a form  of  acetic  acid  u.sed 
for  cooking,  preserving,  and  pickling.  In 
England  it  is  made  from  malt  by 
brewing  a weak  wort,  which  is  treated 
with  yeast,  and  heated  in  a dark 
room  until  fermentation  is  complete. 
Vinegar  is  made  in  P rance  from  w ines  that 
are  sour,  and  from  the  fermentation  of 
grape  skins. 

VINEGAR  HILL,  in  Co.  Wexford, 
Ireland,  is  a low  hill,  which  was  held  for 
a month  as  a camp  by  Irish  rebels  in  1798. 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  General  Lake 
and  utterly  routed. 

VIOLA,  THE,  a violin  intermediate  in 
size  and  compass  betw^een  a ’cello  and 
a violin.  Its  top  string  is  A,  the  others 
being  D,  G,  and  C in  turn  below.  All 
the  strings  are  of  gut,  but  the  G and  0 
strings  are  covered  with  silvered  wire. 

VIOLIN,  THE,  the  most  important  of 
the  stringed  instruments  of  music.  Like 
the  viola,  it  has  four  strings,  the  bass  or 
G string  being  of  gut  covered  with  silvered 
wire,  the  others,  D,  A,  and  E in  ascending 
order,  being  of  gut.  The  bow  is  made  of 
horse-hair.  The  greatest  violins  were 
those  made  at  Cremona  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  by  the  Amati  family, 
and  their  pupil,  Stradivarius.  The  best 
known  modern  makers  are  in  Paris. 

VIOLONCELLO,  a large  instrument  of 
the  violin  class,  held  by  the  performer 
between  his  knees.  Its  strings  are  tuned 
an  octave  below  those  of  the  viola  (which 
see).  It  has  a deep,  sympathetic  tone, 
and  is  wonderfully  effective  in  orchestral 
work. 

VIPER,  the  name  given  to  a genus  of 
venomous  snakes,  of  wKich  the  common 
adder  is  a species.  Other  species  abound 
in  Africa  and  India.  The  adder,  or 
English  viper,  is  seldom  more  than  2 feet 
long  ; it  has  a pair  of  divergent  marks 
behind  the  eyes,  and  its  back  is  covered 
with  diamond-shaped  spots,  the  belly 
being  of  a bluish  colour.  The  bite  of  an 
adder  is  poisonous  and  has  sometimes 
proved  fatal. 
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VIRCHOW,  RUDOLF.  &.  in  Prussia, 
1821,  a leading  German  anatomist,  phy- 
siologist, pathologist,  and  anthropologist, 
who  founded  the  branch  of  medical  research 
imown  as  cellular  pathology.  His  in- 
fluence on  the  improvement  of  asylums 
and  hospitals  has  been  most  beneficent. 
In  October,  1901,  Professor  Virchow’s 
80th  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a 
meeting  of  representative  scientists  from 
every  country,  and  the  Professor  addressed 
his  audience  for  two  hours. 

VIRGIL.  See  Vergil. 

VIRGINIA  WATER,  an  artificial  lake  in 
the  Great  Park  of  Windsor.  It  was  begun 
in  1746  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
various  features  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time  until,  with  its  waterfall, 
ruins,  and  cavern,  it  offers  many  attrac- 
tions to  the  visitor. 

VIRGIN  MARY,  THE,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
her  immaculate  conception,  and  her 
consequent  sinlessness,  was  first  recognised 
by  a Papal  Bull  in  1854. 

VIRGINIA,  (1)  the  daughter  of  a plebeian 
named  Virginius,  who  slew  her  to  save  her 
from  the  lust  of  one  of  the  patrician 
decemvirs,  A.ppius  Claudius.  (2)  The 
first  of  tile  American  colonies,  founded  in 
1607  by  a permanent  settlement  at 
Jamestown.  The  name  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  Elizabeth,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  made  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  colonise  it.  Its 
sea-board  is  largely  occupied  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  its  interior  by  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  Richmond  is 
its  capital.  It  is  the  second  tobacco- 
producing  state,  and  is  rich  in  minerals  and 
agricultural  wealth ; population  1,750,000. 

VISHNU,  the  second  member  of  the 
triad  in  Hindu  mythology,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  the  creating,  preserv- 
ing and  destroying  deities  respectively. 
Buddha  was  regarded  by  many  as  one 
j of  the  ten  avatars,  or  manifestations  in 
[ the  flesh,  of  Vishnu,  each  avatar  being 
< intended  to  deliver  mankind  from  some 
’ evil.  The  Ganges  is  said  to  issue  from 
i Vishnu’s  foot, 
i VISIGOTHS.  See  Ooths. 

E VISION  OP  PIERS  PLOWMAN,  THE, 

an  allegorical  poem  written  in  alliterative 
verse  by  Langland,  a contemporary  of 
Chaucer,  to  show  up  the  abuses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  orders  and  of  the  court,  and 
to  increase  respect  for  the  working  or 
“ plowman  ” class. 

VISTULA,  a river  of  the  central  plain 
of  Europe,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathians, 
flows  through  Poland,  past  Cracow  and 
Warsaw,  and.  after  a course  of  650  miles 
enters  the  sea  by  a delta,  on  which  stands 
the  town  of  Dantzig. 

VITAL  STATISTICS,  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  population  of  a country  as 
to  its  increase  or  decrease,  and  the  causes 
which  have  led,  or  are  leading  to  one  or 
the  other.  Tlie  two  most  important 
points  that  vital  statistics  reveal  to  us  are 
fl)  that  a decrease  of  mortality  has 
accompanied  sanitary  improvements,  and 
(2)  that  the  birth-rate  has  much  declined 
in  the  last  few  years. 

VITRIOL,  or  "sulphuric  acid,  is  known 
as  oil  of  vitriol  when  concentrated.  The 
name  is  variously  applied  to  the  compounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  known  as  sulphates ; 
thus,  blue  vitriol  is  copper  sulphate,  and 
white  vitriol  is  zinc  sulphate. 

VITTORIA,  the  capital  of  a small  Basque 
province  in  northern  Spain,  was  the  scene 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  Wellington’s 
Peninsula  victories,  1813. 

VITUS,  SAINT,  a 4th  century  martyr 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
celebrates  his  festival  on  June  ISth.  The 
practice  of  dancing  before  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Vitus  to  ensure  good  health  for 
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another  year,  has  caused  the  name  of  the 
saint  to  be  connected  with  a nervous 
disorder  commonly  called  St.  Vitus’s 
Dance. 

VIVANDIERE,  a woman  W'ho  accom- 
panies a French  regiment  as  a seller  of 
fruit,  provisions,  and  liquor.  Formerly 
such  women  had  uniforms,  and  their 
vivacity  and  pluck  won  them  a place  of 
honour  in  works  of  fiction,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Donizetti’s  opera,  “ The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment.” 

VIVIEN,  a subtle  enchantress,  whose 
malicious  influence  did  much  to  ruin  the 
success  of  the  Round  Table.  She  became 
the  mistress  of  Merlin,  and,  having  gained 
from  him  his  secret  books,  imprisoned  him 
by  his  own  spells  under  a thorn  bush. 

VIVISECTION,  the  practice  of  experi- 
menting with  the  knife  upon  living 
creatures,  or,  generally,  of  conducting 
experiments  upon  live  creatures.  Anti- 
vivisectionists  maintain  that  no  advance 
in  knowledge  has  been  derived  from 
vivisection,  which  might  not  have  been 
attained  by  more  humane  methods,  but 
most  scientists  deny  this. 

VIZIER,  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
burden- bearer,  and  used  both  in  the 
Persian  and  Ottoman  Empires  to  denote 
the  chief  minister  of  State.  Under  the 
Mogul  emperors  too,  the  title  was  used  in 
the  same  way.  and  Nawab  Vizier  was  the 
title  of  the  rulers  of  Oudh  till  1857. 

VLADIVOSTOCK,  a naval  port,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Russian  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  Founded  in  1861,  it  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  Pacific 
Squadron,  but  it  is  ice-bound  during  the 
winter  months. 

VOICE  is  the  sound  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords  in  the 
larynx,  caused  by  an  emission  of  breath 
from  the  lungs.  The  various  cavities  of 
the  head  and  chest  act  as  resonating 
chambers  increasing  the  volume,  and 
determining  the  quality  of  the  voice. 
Female  voices  are  termed  soprano,  mezzo- 
soprano,  and  contralto,  according  as  the 
range  of  the  dominant  notes  of  the  voice 
is  high,  medium,  or  low.  A similar 
differentiation  exists  in  men’s  voices  under 
the  terms  alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  Boys’ 
voices  are  known  as  trebles. 

VOLAPUK,  the  name  of  what  was 
intended  by  its  author,  Johann  Schleyer. 
a teacher  oif  Constance,  in  Switzerland,  to 
be  a universal  language.  For  some  time 
after  its  invention  in  1879  it  flourished 
exceedingly,  but  then  it  languished,  and 
its  place  is  now  taken  by  Esperanto, 
proposed  by  Dr.  Zamenhot,  of  Warsaw,  in 
1887  fsee  Eaperantu). 

VOLCANO,  primarily,  a conical  hill, 
consisting  of  lava,  ashes,  and  debris, 
emitted  from  a tubular  duct  which  com- 
municates with  a centre  of  heat  activity 
under  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  mouth 
of  the  duct  is  called  the  crater,  and  an 
outburst  of  activity  is  termed  an  ” erup- 
tion.” A volcano  which  shows  no 
discernible  signs  of  further  activity  is 
said  to  be  ” extinct.”  It  is  generally 
considered  that  eruptions  are  caused  by 
the  sudden  generation  and  explosion  of 
steam  near  the  centre  of  beat. 

VOLGA,  THE,  the  longest  river  in 
Europe,  and  the  chief  river  of  Russia, 
rises  in  the  low  Valdai  hills,  and,  after 
a course  of  2,400  miles  enters  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
White,  Baltic,  and  Black  Seas,  and  is  of 
immense  value  as  a means  of  communica- 
tion. Its  sturgeon  fisheries  are  profitable, 
but  the  value  of  the  river  is  best  estimated 
by  considering  the  dependence  of  the 
Great  Fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  a town  on 
its  banks,  upon  the  conveying  power  of 
the  river. 
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VOLT,  the  unit  ol  electro-motive  force 
universally  adopted.  It  was  defined  in 
1893  by  an  International  Electrical 
Congress  in  terms  of  the  ohm  and  ampere. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Volta,  an 
Italian  physicist, 

VOLTA.  ALESSANDRE.  h.  at  Como, 
1745,  d.  1826,  an  eminent  physicist, 
w’hose  discoveries  in  electricity  have  been 
commemorated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
term?  volt  and  voltaic. 

VOLTAIRE,  6.  in  Paris,  1694,  d.  1778, 
a poet,  dramatist,  philosopher,  and 
theological  critic,  is  justly  considered  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
writers.  Educated  in  a Jesuit  College, 
his  earliest  works  were  anti-clerical,  and 
his  subsequent  lampoons  caused  him  to 
become  an  exile  in  England.  He  became 
a great  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  resided  at  hi.?  Prussian  court.  _ He 
was  a keen  and  successful  business 
speculator,  and  became  in  this  way  a man 
of  great  w’ealth.  After  a banishment  of 
thirty-four  years,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
to  be  acclaimed  as  a hero  of  liberalism, 
and  there  he  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
His  chief  works  were  the  “ Henriade,”  an 
epic  of  the  Protestant  king,  Henri  IV.. 
‘‘  Letters  on  the  English,”  ” Caudide,” 
and  ” Irene,”  a tragedy  which  was 
rapturously  received  in  Paris  in  his  last 
years.  He  also  wrote  voluminous  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  works. 

VOLUNTARYISM,  the  system  of  sup- 
porting institutions  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. It  also  is  a term  used  to 
denote  the  principles  of  those  w’ho,  in  the 
interests  of  religious  equality,  demand  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
established  churches,  and  who  insist  that 
religious  liberty  is  dependent  on  the 
voluntary  and  unaided  support  of  the 
members  of  each  cult,  sect,  or  congregation. 

VOLUNTEERS.  The  volunt^r  move- 
ment commenced  spontaneously  in  Great 
Britain  in  1859,  when  the  nation  waa 
troubled  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
French.  No  monetary  assistance  was 
given  by  the  Government,  nor  was  any 
equipment  provided.  In  1861  the  Queen 
reviewed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  Edinburgh, 
two  gatherings  of  volunteers  to  the 
number  of  80,000  men.  Subsequently, 
equipment  and  uniforms  were  provided, 
and  in  1872  the  first  great  volunteer  force 
encamped  and  manoeuvred  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  Since  then,  annual  camps  and 
manoeuvres  have  been  held  all  over 
the  country.  Volunteer  battalions  are 
attached  to  the  line-battalions  of  regulars 
in  their  district,  and  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Colonel  commanding  the 
regulars.  Their  motto  is  Eejence,  not 
Defiance.. 

VORTIGERN,  according  to  Bede,  a 
British  prince  who  invited  the  Jute 
rovers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  to  assist  him 
to  repel  the  Piets.  He  is  further  said  to 
have  married  Roweua,  the  daughter  of 
Hengist. 

VULCAN,  the  Roman  god  of  fire,  and 
the  forge,  to  whom  the  characteristics  of 
the  Greek  god,  Hephfestus,  were  ascribed. 
His  seat  was  fabled  to  be  Mount  Etna, 
which  therefore  received  the  name 
volcano,  a name  afterwards  extended  to 
all  similar  mountains. 

VULCANITE,  or  ebonite,  a dark  brown 
or  black  form  of  india-rubber.  Its  hard- 
ness is  due  to  the  presence  of  more  sulphur 
than  soft  rubber  contains,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  “vulcanised”  at  a higher 
temperature.  It  is  used  for  the  mouth- 
pieces of  pipes,  for  combs,  the  black  keys 
In  cheaper  pianos,  for  screw-stoppers  in 
bottles,  and  largely  as  an  insulator  in 
electrical  instruments. 

VULGATE,  TEE,  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  accepted  as  the 
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authorised  version  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  the  work  of  Jerome,  a 
learned  doctor  of  the  Western  Church. 
He  translated  the  Old  Testament  direct 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  !New  Testament 
from  the  Greek  version  of  Origeu’s 
Hexapla.  The  work  was  completed  405 
A.D.  There  was  a stil!  older  Latin  version, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  many  errors,  was  not 
entirely  superseded  by  Jerome’s  version 
until  the  9th  century. 

VULTURE,  a species  of  carrion-feeding 
bird  found  in  both  the  New  World  and  the 
Old,  the  vulture  of  the  Andes  being  com- 
monly known  as  the  Condor.  They  are 
found  in  inaccessible  Alpine  heights,  and  on 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  whilst  they  also  pick 
up  carrion  or  garbage  in  Eastern  cities. 
Keen-eyed,  with  powerful  beak,  and  long 
powerful  wings,  these  birds  descry  carrion 
from  afar.  They  feed  on  the  ground,  and 
are  unable  to  carry  off  their  prey  by  reason 
of  thecomparative  weakness  of  their  talons. 

WADma  BIRDS,  an  order  of  birds 
distinguished  by  their  long  legs,  which 
enable  them  to  stand  in  water  and  look 
f or  their  prey.  Their  legs  are  not  feathered, 
the  tail  is  short,  beak  long  and  gene- 
rally somewhat  flattened,  wings  fully 
developed.  They  haunt  marshy  ground 
and  shallow  water,  seeking  small  fish, 
worms,  and  insects.  The  stork,  lapwing, 
plover,  bustard,  crane,  and  heron  are 
well-known  waders,  but  there  are  many 
others. 

WADY  HALF  A.  "Wady”  is  an 
Arabic  word  signifying  river  bed,  ravine, 
or  valley.  Wady  Haifa  is  a small  town 
on  the  Nile  just  below  the  second  cataract, 
and  near  the  boundary  line  of  Eg.ypt 
proper  and  Nubia,  For  some  years  after 
the  “Gordon”  disaster,  it  formed  the 
southern  limit  of  Egyptian  rule.  From 
here  Kitchener  made  a railway  across 
the  Nubian  desert  to  Abu  Hamed,  whence 
he  made  the  great  advance  to  Khartoum  ; 
population  about  3,500. 

WAFER,  a small  circular  piece  of  un- 
leavened bread  used  by  Eoman  Catholics 
in  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist, 

WAGER,  a contract  between  two 
persons  that  one  shall  pay  the  other  an 
agreed  sum  of  money  or  some  stated 
object,  according  as  a certain  future  event 
shall  turn  out.  Generally  speaking, 
wagers  are  not  now  enforceable  by  law, 
whence  arose  the  current  term  " debt  of 
honour,”  to  denote  money  lost  in  gaming 
or  racing.  The  old  "wager  of  battle” 
was,  of  course,  a most  illogical  mode  of 
settling  a dispute,  as  the  aggrieved  party 
staked  his  life  that  victory  would  fall  to 
the  right.  It  was  formally  abolished  in 
1819. 

WAGESj-money,  or  other  compensation, 
given  to  a person  in  return  for  his  labour. 
Agreement  between  the  capitalist,  or 
hirer,  and  the  labourer,  has  always  been 
difficult  to  obtain.  Any  sudden  demand 
for  labour,  as  after  the  great  Chicago  fire, 
naturally  increases  wages,  while  a con- 
tinued slackening  of  the  demand  as  surely 
low'ers  them.  In  ignorance  of  this,  many 
laws  were  passed,  from  Edward  III. 
onwards,  to  regulate  wages,  but  in  vain. 
As  a rule,  wages  must  be  paid  in  money, 
and  not  at  a public-house  ; they  are  also 
recoverable  before  other  debts. 

WAGNER,  WILHELM  RICHARD,  5. 
1813,  d.  1883,  the  great  German  composer 
and  musical  revolutionist,  was  born  in 
Leipsic  and  educated  at  Dresden.  His 
early  musical  career  was  not  brilliantly 
successful,  but  after  his  " Rienzi  ” was 
produced  in  1842,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
paining  public  attention.  The  “ Flying 
Dutchman”  and  the  beautiful  " Tann- 
hauser”  saw  him  firmly  esta’olished  as 
a genius.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
proved  a steady  friend,  and  with  others 


assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the  now 
famous  theatre  at  Bayreuth,,  which  was 
opened  in  187G,  where  Wagner  saw  at 
last  his  "Ring  des  Nibelungen”  per- 
formed. His  last  opera,  “ Parsifal,” 
is  perhaps  his  masterpiece. 

WAGRAM,  a village  a few  miles  north- 
east of  Vienna,  where  Napoleon  severely 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  1809.  This 
victory,  followed  by  the  treaty  of  SchOn- 
brunn,  kept  Bonaparte’s  continental 
enemies  quiet  till  his  impolitic  invasion  of 
Rossia  gave  them  their  oi)i)artunity. 

WAITS,  a body  of  musicians  formerly 
kept  by  some  great  person  to  announce 
the  hours  of  the  night.  Many  cities  and 
towus  also  had  their  regular  " waits”  and 
from  them  the  name  was  transferred  to 
persons  who  peranib'olate  the  streets  about 
Ohristmas-time  singing  Christmas  hymns 
and  carols. 

WAKEFIELD,  a handsome  and  flourish- 
ing Yorkshire  town,  on  the  river  Calder, 
9 miles  south  of  Leeds.  In  1888  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  its  hand- 
some parish  church,  now  the  cathedral, 
was  afterwards  restored  and  enlarged  as 
a memorial  to  Bishop  Walsham  How. 
Wakefield  is  an  important  agricultural 
market,  and  has  many  cloth  mills  and 
other  works.  Here  Richard  of  York 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  1460. 

WALCHEREN,  an  island  of  Holland 
et  the  month  of  the  Scheldt,  having  on 
area  of  about  80  square  miles.  On  it  is 
Flushing  (population  10.000),  a seaport  of 
considerable  trade  with  England  and  other 
countries.  The  siege  of  Flushing  proved 
the  destruction  of  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion of  1809,  for  had  Lord  Chatham,  the 
commander,  moved  at  once  on  Antwerp, 
instead  of  staying  to  reduce  W’alohcreu,  he 
might  have  taken  that  important  town, 
and  saved  his  men  from  the  ravages  of 
disease. 

WALDENSES  (Vaudois),  Protestants  of 
France  and  Italy  who  were  much  per- 
secuted in  the  12th  and  succeeding 
centuries.  In  1170,  Ralph  Waldo,  a rich 
merchant  of  Lyons,  who  had  studied  tbe 
Bible  and  the  early  Fathers,  began 
preaching  a simpler  form  of  religion  to  his 
neighbours.  He  soon  had  many  followers, 
who  tried  to  fashion  their  lives  by  the 
pirecepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  separated  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Pe.'^ecntion 
followed,  and  in  time  they  were  almost 
exterminated  in  France,  but  in  Italy  their 
congregations  continued  to  exist. 

WALES,  where  we  may  still  find  tbe 
descendants  of  tbe  Britons  almost  in  their 
ancient  purity  of  race,  has  an  area  of 
7,300  square  miles.  Its  mountains  formed 
a secure  refuge  for  the  Britons  when  the 
dreaded  Saxons  took  all  the  rest  of  their 
land.  They  took  with  them  their  lan- 
guage, their  religion,  and  their  spirit  of 
disunion.  For  centuries  after  England 
was  a united  kingdom  Wales  was  split  up 
between  petty  rival  chiefs,  whom  the 
English  kings  played  one  against  the  other 
till  the  time  came  to  annex  their  country 
to  England.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
Llewellyn,  who  aided  de  Montfort  against 
Henry  III.,  perhaps  spurred  on  Edward  I. 
to  make  greater  efforts  than  he  would  have 
made  to  subdue  Wales,  and  from  his  time 
the  English  were  masters,  though  the  Welsh 
often  struggled  against  the  yoke.  He  made 
his  son  (Edward  II.),  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
from  that  time  this  title  has  always  been 
held  by  the  sovereign’s  eldest  son.  The 
hilly  surface  and  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  render  Wales  more  adapted  for 
pasture  than  for  agriculture.  The  mines 
of  Wales  are  highly  important,  coal,  iron, 
lead,  and  slate  being  widely  distributed. 
The  woollen  industry  of  North  Wales  has 
its  head  quarters  at  Newtowm.  Holyhead 


is  an  important  packet-station  for  com- 
munication with  Ireland.  Milford  Haven, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world.  For  Swansea  and 
Cardiff,  see  under  these  headings.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  working-classes,  are  N onconf ormista, 

WALES,  PRINCE  OF.  From  the  time 
of  Edward  1.  the  sovereign’s  eldest  sou 
has  always  been  styled  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  title  is  not  hereditary,  and  is  usually 
conferred  by  letters  patent.  The  title  of 
Earl  of  Chester  is  usually  conferred  at  the 
same  time,  but  that  of  Duke  of  Cornwall 
belongs  to  the  eldest  son  by  inheritance. 
He  also  inherits  various  Scottish  titles,  as 
well  a.s  that  of  Earl  of  Dublin.  His 
Majesty,  Edward  VU.,  held  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  longer  than  any  before. 
In  that  capacity  be  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1860,  and  India  in 
1875.  See  George,  Prince  of  M aks. 

WALHALLA.  See  Valftalla. 

WALKER,  GEORGE,  the  valiant 
clergyman  who  roused  the  people  of 
Londonderry  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  army  of  James  11.,  when  deaerted 
by  their  governor,  Lundy,  in  D’SS.  The 
siege  lasted  105  days.  Walker  all  ll;e  time 
exhorting  the  citizens  in  the  catl  edral, 
and  leading  them  in  the  field,  lie  fell 
in  the  Rattle  of  the  Boyne,  1690.  Hi.s 
statue  stands  on  the  walls  of  London- 
derry. 

WALLACE.  ALFRED  RUSSEL,  b. 

lit  Usk,  1822,  was  a co-discoverer  w ith 
Darwin  of  the  “ Origin  of  Species  ” and 
devoted  UD  life  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
botanical  and  zoological  knowledge.  He 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Amazon  Valley,  and  the  interior  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  “ Travels  on  the 
Amazon.”  ” The  Malay  Archipelago,” 
and  ” The  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animals,”  are  his  chief  works. 

WALLACE,  SIR  RICHARD,  h.  ISIS, 
d.  1890  ; one  of  the  keenest  art  connois- 
seurs ol  late  years,  was  born  in  London, 
but.  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Paris. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris,  1871,  he  spent 
vast  sums  in  minDtering  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  splendid  collection  of 
pictures  and  " objets  d’art,"  which  he 
received  from  his  putative  father,  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  was  kept  intact  after 
his  death,  and  bequeathed  by  his  widow 
to  the  nation.  [For  “Wallace  Collection  ” 
refer  to  Index.} 

WALLACE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  the 

champion  of  Scottish  freedom  against 
Edward  I.,  was  probably  a son  of  Sir  Mal- 
colm Wallace,  of  Elderslie,  near  Paisley. 
In  1297  be  headed  an  insurrection  against 
the  English,  and  was  for  some  time 
marvellously  successful.  He  defeated  the 
English  army  under  Surrey  and  Cressing- 
ham  near  Stirling,  and  afterwards  raided 
the  north  of  England.  In  1298  Edward 
headed  a great  army  against  him,  defeating 
him  at  Falkirk.  In  1305  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  carried  to  London,  and  put  to 
death  as  a traitor. 

WALLACHIA,  the  southern  half  of 
Roumania  (which  see). 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  6.  at  Coleshill, 
Herts.,  1605,  d.  1687,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  English  poets.  He  was  a 
trusted  member  of  the  popular  party  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  det^ted 
in  plotting  for  Charles.  He  wrote  a fine 
panegyric  on  Cromwell,  and  another  for 
Charles  11.  on  his  restoration.  His  poems, 
chiefly  on  topics  of  the  day,  are  marked 
by  smoothness  and  elegance.  His  verses 
to  " Sacharissa  ” are  his  most  character- 
istic production. 

WALL  OF  CHINA,  GREAT,  a great 
wall,  broken  at  regular  intervals  by  square 
towers,  and  stretching  along  the  north- 
western boundary  of  China,  from  a point 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  to  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  Kan-su  pro- 
vince, a distance  of  nearly  1,600  miles. 
It  varies  considerably  in  height  and  thick- 
ness and  state  of  repair.  Within  easy 
reach  of  Peking  it  is  a splendid  wall,  40 
feet  in  height  and  wide  enough  at  the  top 
for  two  carriages  to  drive  abreast.  But 
in  more  remote  parts  it  is  a miserable 
mud  wall,  not  20  feet  high,  of  no  great 
breadth,  and  with  gaps  here  and  there 
from  a quarter  to  half  a mile  in  width. 
The  wall  was  begun  in  214  B.C.,  and  was 
intended  as  a protection  to  China  from 
Mongol  invasion. 

WALLOONS,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bouth-eastern  part  of  Belgium,  southward 
of  a line  from  Dunkirk  to  Maestricht. 
They  are  almost  pure  descendants  of  the 
old  Belgae,  who  held  their  ground  when 
Gaul  was  overrun  by  the  Germans.  They 
are  steadily  gaining  on  the  other,  or 
Blemish,  part  of  the  Belgian  people. 

WALLSEND,  a small  town  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne.  Here  the  Roman 
wall  constructed  by  Hadrian  had  its 
eastern  termination.  The  famous  AValls- 
end  coal  takes  its  name  from  the  place ; 
population  12,000, 

WALL  STREET,  a street  of  New  York 
City,  famous  as  a financial  centre,  and  the 
scene  of  many  wild  speculations  in  money 
matters. 

WALMER  CASTLE,  in  Kent,  2 miles 
south  of  Deal,  was  till  recently  the  official 
residence  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Thus  many  distinguished 
men  have  resided  here,  including  Pitt  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  room  in 
which  Wellington  died  contains  the  hero's 
furniture,  and  there  are  many  other  relics 
to  be  seen  by  visitors.  The  Castle  is  now 
made  over  entirely  to  the  public, 

WALNUT,  a valuable  and  handsome 
tree,  native  of  Persia  and  India,  but  long 
domesticated  in  Europe.  The  nuts,  when 
fresh  gathered,  are  nutritious  and  digesti- 
ble, but  they  deteriorate  with  keeping. 
The  unripe  nut  makes  excellent  pickles 
and  a good  ketchup.  Walnut  wood  has 
long  been  esteemed  for  its  beautiful  mark- 
ings, its  lightness,  and  its  freedom  from 
liability  to  split  or  warp.  It  makes  an 
excellent  veneer, 

WALPOLE,  HORACE,  h.  in  London, 
1717,  d.  1797,  third  sou  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  was  a voluminous,  rather 
than  a great  writer.  The  Gothic  villa  he 
constructed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  near 
Twickenham,  was  long  one  of  the  sights  of 
London,  and  together  with  its  artistic 
contents,  gives  a cleat  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  owner.  His  “ Letters” 
and  “ Memoirs”  are  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  his  time. 

WALPOLE,  (Sir  Robert,)  EARL  OP 
ORFORD,  &.  at  Houghton,  Norfolk,  1676, 
d.  1745,  a great  English  statesman,  if  we 
look  only  to  results.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  he  entered  Parliament 
at  twenty-five,  was  a minister  before  he 
was  thirty,  and  in  a year  or  two  was  ex- 
yelled  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  almost 
imaginary  charge  ot  corruption.  With  the 
accession  of  George  I.  his  opportunity 
came  again.  The  skill  with  which  he  drew 
the  nation  out  of  the  “ South  Sea  Bubble  *' 
disasters  stamped  him  as  a genius  in 
finance,  and  his  astute  use  of  bribery 
gave  him  a twenty  years’  lease  of  power. 
His  opposition  to  the  War  witn  Spain 
added  to  the  unpopularity  his  reforms 
had  excited,  and  he  retired  in  1742. 

WALPURGIS  NIGHT,  the  eve  of  the 
1st  of  May.  Saint  Walpurgis,  or  Wal- 
purga,  an  English  nun,  went,  in  the  middle 
of  the  8th  century,  as  a missionary  to 
Germany.  She  was  very  successful,  and 
was  held  in  groat  honour.  The  eve  of  her 
festival  was  supposed  to  be  a favourite 


meeting-time  of  witches  and  other  workers 
of  evil,  whence  the  night  of  the  30th  April 
is  known  in  German  legend  as  Walpurgis 
Night. 

WALRUS,  an  animal  allied  to  the  seal, 
and  haunting  the  same  regions,  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Seas.  They  may  attain  a 
length  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  have  con- 
spicuous tusks,  often  a foot  and  a half  in 
length.  These  they  use  as  weapons,  and 
by  them  they  hoist  themselves  out  of  the 
water  on  to  the  ice.  Their  food  consists 
of  fishes,  shell-fish,  etc.  The  tusks  afford 
excellent  ivory,  and.  the  skin  a very  durable 
leather. 

WALSALL,  a town  of  ancient  origin  in 
Staffordshire,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Birming- 
ham. Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  Black 
Country  it  manufactures  a varied  assort- 
ment of  iron  and  brass  utensils,  besides 
various  leather  goods.  In  the  vicinity  are 
numerous  coal-pits  and  lime.stone  quarries. 
(For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

WALSINGHAM,  SIR  FRANCIS,  b.  at 
Chiselhurst,  Kent,  1530,  d.  1590  ; one  of 
the  greatest  of  Elizabeth’s  great  states- 
men. A zealous  protestant,  he  travelled 
abroad  during  Mary’s  reign,  and  thus 
acquired  an  invaluable  knowledge  of 
continental  politics.  He  is  said  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  to  bring  about 
the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
His  administration  of  foreign  affairs  was 
marked  by  sagacity,  acuteness,  and 
diplomatic  deception. 

WALTER,  JOHN,  the  name  of  the  first 
three  managers  of-  the  “Times”  news- 
paper. The  first  John  Walter  started,  on 
January  1st,  1785,  the  “ Universal  Daily 
Register,”  which  in  1788  was  renamed  the 
“ Times.”  The  second  John  Walter  made 
the  “Times”  the  power  it  now  is.  Taking 
up  the  management  in  1803,  till  1810  he 
was  also  editor.  His  management,  lasting 
till  1847,  saw  the  “ Times  ” established  as 
the  greatest  journal  for  news  and  cor- 
respondence in  the  world. 

WALTER,  LUCY,  the  mother  ot  James 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  said  by  many  to 
have  been  married  to  Charles  11.  while  he 
was  in  exile  in  Holland.  Cromwell 
undoubtedly  acted  as  if  fie  believed  her 
to  be  so,  for  on  her  coming  to  England  in 
1656,  he  sent  her  to  the  Tower,  and 
afterwards  banished  her  to  France. 

WALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  Waltham  Holy 
Cross,  is  a market  town  of  Essex,  on  the 
river  Lea,  about  12  miles  from  London. 
It  derives  its  importance  from  being  the 
site  of  a great  gunpowder  factory,  and  its 
interest  from  the  Abbey  and  the  Cross. 
Of  the  Abbey,  founded,  or  rather  rebuilt 
by  Harold  only  the  nave  remains.  TLe 
cross  is  one  of  the  original  ones  erected 
by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  Queen 
Eleanor. 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  b.  at  Stafford, 
1593,  d.  1683,  brother-in-law  of  Bp.  Ken, 
was  a linen-(i:aDer  of  London,  who  amassed 
a modest  fortune  and  retired  earl  7 to 
enjoy  it  in  the  society  of  some  of  the 
most  cultured  men  of  his  time.  His 
great  book,  the  “ Compleat  Angler,”  is 
not  his  only  work,  for  his  ‘‘Lives”  are 
admirable  biographies. 

WALTZ.  This  graceful  dance  origi- 
nated in  Bohemia,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1813.  Musically,  a waltz 
is  a piece  of  music  hi  triple  time  co  accom- 
pany the  dance.  The  term  waltz  is  also’ 
applied  to  a classical  form  of  composition 
in  triple  time. 

WALVISCH  BAY,  or  WALFISH  BAY, 

a bay  and  adjacent  British  territory  with  an 
area  of  about  720  square  miles,  situated  in 
South  Africa,  abouc  420  miles  north  of  the 
Orange  River.  It  is  a favourite  place  of 
call  for  whalers.  Surrounded  by  German 
territory,  its  commercial  value  can  never 
be  very  great ; population  under  2,000. 


WANDERING  JEW,  a Jew  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  told  Jesus  to  get  on  faster 
when  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  and  was  told 
in  return  to  tarry  on  earth  fill  Christ  should 
come  again.  This  story,  so  adapted  to 
romantic  developments,  has  been  used  by 
many  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
and  many  instances  have  been  gravely 
related  of  his  appearance. 

WANDEWASH.  See  Coote. 

WANTAGE,  a market-town  of  Berkshire 
in  the  celebrated  ’White  Horse  Vale,  26 
miles  north-west  of  Reading.  Here  Alfred 
the  Great  was  bom,  and  a handsome 
marble  statue  commemorates  him.  The 
first  steam-tramway  in  England  was 
made  in  1875  to  connect  ’Wantage  with 
its  railway  station,  2^  miles  away  ; 
population  about  3,800. 

WARBECK,  PERKIN,  an  impostor 
tutored  by  the  enemies  of  Henry  VH.  to 
represent  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower.  The 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  the  King  of 
France  affected  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
Duke.  James  lY.  of  Scotland  received 
him,  and  gave  him  the  hand  of  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon.  He  came  to  England 
and  raised  an  army,  but  ran  away  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  to  be  taken  prisoner  and 
eventually  beheaded,  1499. 

WARD,  ARTEMUS.  See  Brmcne,  C.  F. 

WARD,  EDWARD  MATTHEW,  b.  in 
London,  1816,  d.  1879  ; historical  painter, 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  at  Rome, 
and  at  Munich,  His  first  success  was 
" Dr.  Johnson  perusing  the  Manuscript 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  in  1843, 
Subsequently  he  had  a large  share  in 
decorating  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
His  ” Charlotte  Corday  led  to  Execution,” 
“ ’Hie  Last  Sleep  of  Argyll,”  and  other 
historical  pictures  are  much  admired. 
He  died  by  his  own  h ind. 

WARD,  MRS.  HUMPHRY  (Mary 
Augusta  Arnold),  b.  in  Tasmania,  1851, 
granddaughter  of  the  great  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  married  Mr.  Thomas  Humphry 
Ward  in  1872.  and  almost  Immediately 
became  a well-known  writer.  ” Robert 
Elsmere,”  which  remains  her  masterpiece, 
appealed  to  a wide  audience  of  thoughtful 
people. 

■WAR  OF  1812,  a war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
main  cause  of  this  war  was  the  BricLsh 
claim  to  searoli  all  vessels  on  the  higli 
seas  for  deserters,  and  the  fact-  that  as 
a result  many  American  suojects  had  been 
forced  to  serve  on  British  men-of-war. 
Moreover,  the  “ Contineiica!  System”  of 
Napoleon  and  the  British  counter 
measures  were  ruining  American  commerce. 
The  incidents  of  the  war  were  few,  and 
not  of  great  importance.  The  American? 
attempted  an  invasion  of  Canada,  w’hich 
was  repelled,  and  the  English  w'ere  driven 
back  in  an  attack  on  the  States  by  way  of 
New  Orleans,  after  they  had  taken  the 
city  of  Washington  and  destroyed  a great 
part  of  it.  Peace  was  made  in  1814. 

WARRANT-OFFICERS,  the  highest 
class  of  petty  officers  in  the  navy,  and  of 
non-commissioned  ofllcer.s  in  the  army. 

WARRINGTON,  an  historic  town  of 
Lancashire  on  the  Mersey,  J8  miles  from 
Liverpool.  Its  manufactures,  varied  and 
flourishing,  include  soap,  leather,  and 
iron.  (For  population,  etc.,  see  p.  902.) 

WAR,  RUSSO-JAPANESE.  Russia’s 
failure  to  carry  out  the  Manchurian  Con- 
vention, by  which  she  had  agreed  to 
evacuate  Manchuria  in  April,  1903,  was 
considered  a breach  of  faith  by  the 
Japanase ; and  the  establishment  of 
military  posts  in  Korea,  ostensibly  for 
the  protection  of  the  timber  concessions 
along  the  river  Ynlu,  granted  in  1896, 
together  with  the  growing  influence 
exerted  by  Russia  in  Korean  affairs,  led 
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to  lengthy  diplomatic  negotiations  between 
the  two  powers.  Palling  to  obtain 
satisfactory  assurances,  Japan  broke  off 
negotiations  on  February  Gth,  1904,  and 
at  once  commenced  hostilities.  A torpedo 
attack  was  made  on  the  Port  Arthur  fleet 
during  the  nights  of  the  ,8th  and  9th,  and 
several  ships  were  badly  damaged,  and 
the  following  day  two  cruisers  were  sunk 
in  Chemulpo  Harbour.  Port  Arthur  was 
bombarded  from  the  sea,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  “ bottle  up  ” the  fleet  by 
sinking  old  vessels  in  the  channel.  In  a 
sortie  from  the  harbour  on  April  IGth,  the 
battleship  “ Petropavlovsk,”  was  sunk  !)y 
a,  mine,  the  Russian  admiral,  Makaroff, 
smd  the  famous  painter,  Verestchagin, 
going  down  with  her. 

These  successes  gave  Admiral  Togo 
Buflicient  command  of  the  »ea  to  enable 
the  Japanese  to  pour  troops  into  Korea. 
A portion  of  these  under  General  Nogi 
occupied  Kinchau,  and,  from  the  land 
side,  began  the  investment  of  Port  Arthur, 
which  was  defended  by  General  Stoessel. 
Success  at  sea  continued  with  the  Japanese. 
Early  in  August  the  Port  Arthur  fleet 
made  a sortie.  ,In  the  ensuing  battle 
Admiral  Vitoft  was  killed,  several  ships 
were  damaged  and  withdrew  to  the 
protection  of  the  guns  from  the  forts, 
W'hile  others,  including  the  flagship, 
Cesarevitch,  were  dispersed  to  take 
Bhelter  in  neulral  ports.  Admiral  Kami- 
yiura  also  Inflicted  a defeat  on  the  Vladi- 
Fostock  squadron  on  the  idth  of  the  same 
mouth. 

I ha  main  armies  concentrated  in  the 
north-west  of  Korea.  The  first  land 
engagement  took  place  at  Ping-yang,  and 
there  was  serious  fighting  at  the  Talu. 
Admiral  AlexiefE  had  been  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  forces 
by  land  and  sea.  General  Kuropatkiu 
taking  command  of  the  main  army.  The 
Japanese,  under  the  supreme  command 
of  Marshal  Oyama,  with  General  Kuroki 
in  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  General 
Oku  of  the  left,  steadily  pressed  back  the 
Russians.  The  latter  lougbt  wUh  great 
courage  and  determination,  but  were 
frequently  out-generalled  and  compelled 
to  evacuate  strong  positions  and  retreat 
to  previously  prepared  entreuched  and 
fortified  defences  in  the  rear.  Since  the 
Napoleonic  NTars  no  battles  have  been 
witnessed  of  such  magnitude  as  those  of 
Liao-Tang  in  August,  and  the  Sha-ho 
in  October.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
troops  engaged  exceeded  400,000  men.  I 
and  that  the  casualties  in  the  Russian  I 
army  alone  in  the  latter  battle  numbered  | 
45.000,  including  more  than  13,000  killed.  I 
Alexieff  was  recalled,  and  General  Kuro-  ' 


positions  before  Mukden,  24th  February, 
1905.  The  battle  of  Mukden  that  fol- 
lowed is  considered  the  greatest  in  history, 
when  are  taken  into  account  the  number 
of  men  enga,ged,  the  extent  of  the  battle- 
field, the  havoc  wrought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  length  of  time 
over  which  the  fighting  continued.  After 
a struggle  lasting  eleven  days  the  Russians 
began  their  retreat,  and  three  days  later, 
March  10th,  the  victorious  Japanese 
entered  Mukden,  the  capital  of  Man- 
churia. 

On  27th  and  2Sth  May  the  Ru^-^ian 
Admiral  was  attacked  in  the  Strait  of 
Korea  by  Admiral  Togo,  who  succeeded 
ill  taking  or  sinking  nearly  the  whole 
Russian  fleet.  This  decisive  blow  prejiared 
the  way  for  peace,  which  was  practically 
concluded  29ch  August,  1905,  the  Ru.ssians 
agreeing  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  to  cede 
the  southern  half  of  Sughalien  to  the 
Japanese,  to  leave  Korea  under  their  pro- 
tection and  to  leave  them  in  possession  of 
the  Liao-tung  peninsula. 

WARSAW,  once  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  now  the  chief 
city  of  the  Russian  province  of  that  name. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Vistula,  some 
330  miles  cast  of  Berlin,  havinu  a popula- 
tion exceeding  700.000.  one-third  of  whom 
are  Jews.  Altliou'gh  it  has  many  fine  j 
palaces  and  mansions,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  city  by  no  means  corresporuJi 
to  its  impoitauce.  As  a manufacturin 


joined  the  king,  his  brother,  thus  giving 
him  the  victory.  Warwick  was  slain  in 
the  battle. 

WASH,  THE,  a largo  estuary  on  the 
Ea.st  Coast,  between  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Lincoln.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  four  rivers,  the  Witbarn,  Welland, 
Nen,  and  Great  Ouse.  The  greater  part 
of  its  surface  is  uncovered  at  low  water, 
and  one  can  cross  it  with  care,  but 
two  fairly  deep  channels  remain.  t!ie 
Lynn  Deejis,  lc:idiii'_'  to  Lynn  and  Wis- 
I'fcach,  and  the  I’.O'ton  Peeii'.  leadiu'j  to 
Bo-^ton.  It  was  in  attempting  to  < ros.s 
the  Wash  at  low  tide  tliat  tinir  .lohn  lu-,t 
his  ba'_'gaae,  including  his  crown  and 
sceptre.  121G. 

WASHINGTON,  the  capital  of  the 
United  6tate.s,  Is  .situated  in  the  Pistrict 
of  Columbia,  on  the  Potomac  River,  on 
the  east  coa.st  of  the  states.  Marked  out 
by  Wa.'shin.'ton  himself  a-;  the  future  seat 
of  goveniment,  its  development  ha«  been 
guided  so  as  to  leave  ample  open  spaces 
within  the  city.  Almost  in  the  centre  Is 
the  Capitol,  where  Congress  meets,  a 
handsome  building  of  svhite  -tone  and 
marble,  crowned  with  6 nob.e  dome 
-iijiiiorfing  a bronze  figure  of  Litierty. 
'I'he  White  House,  liic  olb'  ul  re-ideuce  of 
the  Presi  lent,  and  other  Go>ernment 

buildings  are  also  bamlsome. 

WASHINGTON.  GEORGE.  6 1732.  d. 
1799,  the  hero  of  Americ.an  independence, 
was  of  Engli-h  parentage,  though  tiorn  in 


town,  a railway  centre,  and  a military  the  New  World.  He  gained  his  kno'i.  I'  dge 


centre,  it  stands  easily  first  in  south- 
western Rus.sia  The  various  revolution-  j 
ary  movements  in  Poland  have  usually  { 
had  their  head-quarters  m Warsaw.  | 

WARS  OF  THE  ROSES.  This  struggle  i 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  tor  the  English  throne  began 
with  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455,  and 
ended  in  1485  with  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  after  Bosworth  Field.  The 
Yorkist  cause  bad  as  adherents  most  of 
the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  the 
Lancastrians  most  of  the  nobles.  A.s  the 
worthlessness  of  Richard  II.  bad  given 
the  throne  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  so  the 
feebleness  of  Henry  VI.  gave  it  to  Edward 
of  York.  That  the  rival  claims  were  to 
.some  e.vtent,  united  in  Henry  Tudor  was 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  England.  The 
Yorkists  gained  the  battles  of  St.  Albans 
(1st),  H55.  Northampton.  1460,  itorti- 
mer’s  Cross,  1461.  Towton,  14G1  Hedgeiey 
Moor  and  Hexham,  14G4.  Barnet.  14  71. 
and  Tewkesbury,  1471  ; and  the  Lancas- 
trians those  of  Wakefield,  1460.  St. 
Albans  (2nd).  1461,  and  Bo.sworth,  1485. 

WARWICK,  an  interesting  town  on  the 
river  Avon,  county  town  of  Warwickshire. 


patkin  left  in  sole  command.  Both  the  j Adjoining  the  town,  and  overlooking  the 


Japanese  and  Russians  now  settled  down 
between  Mukden  and  Liao- Yang  to  await 
reinforcements,  and  prepare  for  another 
battle. 

From  the  first,  the  Japanese  bad  pressed 
forward  the  investment  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  forts  were  protected  by  mines  and 
live  electric  wires,  and  stubbornly  held, 
but  fell  one  after  the  other.  Wolf  Hill 
was  captured  in  July,  the  other  outer 
defences  during  August,  and  Metre  Hill 
in  December.  In  these  assaults  the 
Japanese  sacrificed  whole  regiments, 
25,000  men  falling  in  the  attacks  on 
Metre  Hill.  After  a siege  of  seven  months,  i the 
General  Stoessel  suiTendercd  the  fortress  ' 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  1905,  the  Japanese 
fcecuring  25,000  prisoners  of  war,  59 
permanent  forts,  and  516  guns,  together 
with  a quantity  of  ammunition,  andseveral 
battleships,  cruisers,  and  gunboats  which 
had  been  sunk  in  the  harbour. 

Strengthened  by  the  victorious  army, 
under  General  Nogi,  from  Port  Arthur, 
Oyama  began  his  attack  on  the  Russian 


Avon,  is  the  stately  castle  of  Warwick, 
dating  back  to  the  14tb  century.  The 
present  earldom  was  created  in  1746  for 
Lord  Brooke,  whose  family  had  possessed 
the  ca=tle  since  1605.  Leicester  Hospital, 
an  asvlum  for  aged  soldiers,  is  most  inter- 
esting. as  is  St.  Mary’.s  Chiuch  with  its 
beautiful  Beauchamp* chapel ; population 
12.000. 

WARWICK  (Richard  Nevil),  EARL 
OF.  the  Kingmaker,  I-.  1428.  d.  1471,  was 
tne  eldest  son  of  the.Eari  of  Salisbury. 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  in  her  right  succeeded  to 
Warwick  title  and  estates.  By 
Warwick’s  aid,  Edward  IV.  gained  the 
throne,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  be  the 
puppet  of  his  powerful  subject.  Slighted 
and  thwarted  by  the  king,  Warwick  made 
friends  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  drove 
Edward  out  of  the  country  for  a time. 
When  the  latter  returned  to  do  battle  for 
his  throne  at  Barnet  Field,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  married  Warwick’s 
daughter,  forsook  his  father-in-law  and 


of  war  in  campaigns  again.st  the  Frencb 
during  the  Seven  Year-  War  Thus  he 
was  quite  capable  of  takitic  the  lead  when 
the  States  declared  tficir  in.lepenilenoe  in 
1775.  When  peace  came,  he  did  his 
country  as  good  service  as  he  had  do.ie  in 
war,  and  it  is  largely  to  his  foresight  and 
perseverance  that  the  soundnes'!  of  the 
American  constitution  I-  due.  He  wa-5  the 
first  President,  elected  in  1789,  and  held 
the  office  for  a second  term,  being  re-electcd 
in  1793.  He  left  no  cliUdren. 

WASP,  a family  of  insects  embracing 
a good  many  species  having  marked 
cbaracteristics,  such  a.s  the  possession  of 
a sting,  the  biiildiii'.'  of  a nest,  and  othera 
less  obvious.  Tlie  life  history  of  wasps 
much  resembles  that  ot  beoa.  exc.ept  that 
they  do  not  store  up  food,  and  all  die  at 
the  approach  of  winter  except  a few 
females,  which  hibernate  in  a hole  or 
under  a stone.  As  warm  we  itiier 
approaches,  the  female  revives  and  com- 
mences a nest,  in  which  she  betrin-s  to 
lay  her  eags.  Some  of  the.se  soon  hatch 
and  develop,  and  then  the  mother-wasp 
has  a band  of  workers  to  aid  her  in  en- 
larging the  nest  for  the  eggs  she  continues 
to  lay.' 

WASSAIL  a favourite  beverage  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  made  from  ale.  roasted 
apples,  to.ast,  sugar  and  spices.  It  played 
nn  imporL'int  part  at  all  their  feasts. 

WASTE  PRODUCTS,  UTILISATION  OF. 

See  b>i- Products, 

WATCH,  a timepiece  whose  mechanism 
is  actuated  by  a spring,  and  which  is  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Till 
lately,  every  watch  possessed  a spring, 
a barrel  to  contain  it,  and  a hisee  to 
counteract  the  irregularity  of  the  spring 
action,  but  now  the  fusee  is  often  dispensed 
with  and  a much  longer  spring  used. 
Watches  were  invented  at  Nuremberg 
some  time  before  1500,  aud  called 
“ Nuremberg  eggs.” 

WATCH,  a period  of  four  hours  on 
board  ship,  during  which  the  same  set  of 
men  are  on  duty.  The  grew  being  divided 
into  two  or  three  sets,  also  called  teaicbes, 
take  turn  and  turn  about.  But  to  prevent 
the  same  watch  always  falling  to  the  same 
men,  the  period  from  4 to  8 p.m.  is  sub- 
divided into  two  dog-woiches  of  two  hours 
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each,  which  are  taken  in  turn  with  the 
others. 

WATER.  See  Med,  Did. 

WATER-CLOCK.  See  Clepsydra. 

WATER  COLOURS,  pigments  intended 
to  be  laid  on  through  the  medium  of  water, 
and  not  oil.  The  quickness  of  drying  is 
one  great  advantage  OTer  oil.  Water- 
colour painting,  though  the  more  ancient 
of  the  two,  was  long  practised  as  an 
auxiliary  to,  or  preparation  for  oil-painting, 
but  since  Turner  showed  the  possibilities 
of  water  colours,  this  branch  of  art  has 
grown  more  and  more  into  recognition. 

WATERFORD,  a town  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  county  town  of  Waterford  county. 
It  has  a fine  situation  at  the  point  where 
the  river  Suir  flows  into  Waterford 
Harbour.  It  sends  large  quantities  of 
agricultural  produce  to  England,  com- 
prising bacon,  butter,  eggs,  cattle,  and 
pigs ; population  28,000. 

WATERLOO,  BATTLE  OF,  fought  on 
June  18th,  1815,  practically  ended  the 
career  of  Napoleon.  Wellington,  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  French  from  Brussels, 
had  chosen  his  ground  and  made  sure  of 
assistance  from  Blucher.  The  forces  on 
each  side  were  about  equal  in  number, 
the  French  numbering  72,000,  the  allied 
British,  Dutch,  and  Germans  67,000,  of 
v/hom  23,000  were  British.  The  battle 
consisted  of  heavy  charges  on  the  British 
lines,  preceded  by  severe  cannonading. 
Confident  of  receiving  support  some  time 
or  other  from  Blucher,  Wellington  bore  it 
patiently  until  the  Prussians  appeared. 
Then  having  repelled  Napoleon’s  grand 
attack  by  the  Old  Guard,  he  ordered  the 
advance,  and  Napoleon’s  hopes  were 
crushed.  The  allies  had  22,000  killed  and 
wounded,  the  French  35,000. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE,  across  the 
Tham,es,  joining  Wellinston  Street  to 
Waterloo  Road,  is  one  of  Rennie’s  master- 
pieces. It  is  of  granite,  2,456  feet  long 
with  the  approaches,  it  is  level  from  end 
to  end,  and  crosses  the  river  by  nine 
arches,  each  of  120  feet  span.  It  was 
opened  June  I8th,  1817. 

WATERPROOF.  The  commonest  and 
most  effective  way  of  rendering  cloth 
waterproof  is  to  cover  it  with  a solution 
of  indiarubber.  This  method  was  patented 
by  Charles  Macintosh  of  Glasgow.  The 
indiarubber  is  dissolved  in  naphtha  and 
laid  on  so  thin  that  five  or  six  coats  hardly 
amount  to  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Other  methods  are  to  steep 
the  cloth  In  various  solutions  which 
render  it  impervious  to  water,  but  not  to 
air. 

WATER-SPOUTS  are  due  to  whirlwinds 
which  occur  over  the  sea.  The  resulting 
column  of  water  is  sometimes  carried  over 
the  land,  and  there  discharged,  but  usually 
the  system  disperses  in  a short  time. 
The  rotary  motion  of  the  whirlwind  acting 
on  a cloud  draws  it  downward  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  cone,  and  at  the  same  time 
draws  the  water  up  from  the  sea.  Eventu- 
ally the  column  of  water  thus  formed 
bursts,  sometimes  doing  considerable 
damaire. 

W ATLING  STREET,  a street  in  T.ondon 
runninL'  from  St  Paul’s  to  Cannon  Street. 
It  is  a part  of  the  great  Roman  road 
of  that  name  which  ran  from  Dover  to 
Chester  by  way  of  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
London,  and  Bedford. 

WATSON,  JOHN,  b.  at  Manningtree, 
Essex.  1850,  better  known  to  the  world 
at  larije  by  his  r).om  de  plume  of  Ian 
Maclaren,  was  for  25  years  minister  of 
Sefton  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Liver- 
pool. Educated  at  Olasi'ow  University, 
and  at  TUbingren,  In  Germany,  be  served 
as  a minister  in  Scotland  before  being 
called  to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Liver- 
pool. His  liberality  of  view  at  one  time 


involved  him  in  controversy.  His  best 
knovm  works  are  “Ee.side  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,”  and  “ The  Days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne.” 

WATSON,  WILLIAM,  b.  at  Wharfedale, 
1858,  but  brought  up  in  Liverpool,  where 
his  father  waa  a merchant.  He  early 
began  to  produce  poetry,  but  hardly 
obtained  recognition  til!  his  “ Words- 
worth’s Grave”  was  published  with  other 
poems,  in  1890.  ” The  Year  of  Shame” 
and  the  ” Purple  East  ” voiced  in  1896 
the  feelings  of  those  who  felt  the  horror 
of  the  Turkish  proceedings. 

WATT,  JAMES,  b.  at  Greenock,  1736, 
d.  1819,  was  the  originator  of  the 
modem  steam-engine,  for  his  invention 
of  the  separate  condenser,  together  with 
other  improvements,  made  an  era  in  its 
history,  and  at  once  increased  its  efficiency 
about  four  fold.  Eis  early  training  as 
mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow  stood  him  in  good 
stead  when,  perceiving  the  weak  points  in 
Newcomen’s  engine,  he  set  himself  to 
improve  it.  With  his  partner  Boulton, 
he  carried  on  a successful  business  at  the 
Soho  iron-works,  Birmingham. 

WATTEAU,  JEAN  ANTOINE,  b.  1684, 
d.  1721,  the  painter  of  that  imaginary 
rural  felicity  so  popular  with  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  Born  of  poor  parents,  his 
life  was  a struggle  till  the  last  few  years, 
when  his  merits  gained  him  admission  to 
the  French  Academy.  Ills  pictures  will 
always  be  esteemed  for  their  beautiful 
colouring  and  gracefulness  of  outline, 
despite  the  artificiality  of  the  sub- 
jects. 

WATTS,  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  b.  in 
London,  1820,  d.  1904,  an  eminent  painter 
and  sculptor,  whose  work  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  serio’us  symbolical  teach- 
ing. He  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1837,  and  then  his  life  was  one  steady 
success.  He  was  a great  portrait  painter, 
and  his  work  in  sculpture  is  marked  by 
boldness  and  grace.  He  was  twice  offered 
a baronetcy. 

V/ATTS,  ISAAC,  b.  1674,  d.  1748,  a 
Nonconformist  minister,  will  best  be 
remembered  for  his  hymns,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  best  loved  in  the  English 
language.  His  intense  devotion  to  study 
in  early  life  injured  his  constitution,  and 
he  lived  the  last  half  of  his  life  in  semi- 
retirement  at  Theobald’s.  ” Jesus  shall 
reign  where’er  the  sun,”  “ When  I survey 
the  wondrous  Cros-s,”  and  “ O God,  our 
help  in  aces  past,”  are  by  Watts. 

WATTS,  SIR  PHILIP,  F.R.S.,  b.  1849, 
a great  naval  constructor ; for  sixteen 
years  naval  architect  to  the  great  Elswick 
firm,  designing  many  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  warships,  ilfterwards,  Dii'ector 
of  Naval  Construction  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  designer  of  the  first  Dreadnought. 

WAUGH,  EDWIN,  h.  at  Rochdale,  1817. 
d.  1890  ; the  Lancashire  poet  and  wTiter 
of  short  stories  and  sketches,  was  entirely 
self-educated,  having  to  begin  work  at 
twelve.  After  working  in  various  places 
as  a journeyman  printer,  he  settled  down 
in  Manchester.  In  1885  he  published 
“ Sketches  of  Lancashire  Life.”  and  there- 
after he  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  a 
hearing.  His  .songs  and  stories  in  the 
Lancashire  dialect  are  hio-lily  e.steenied. 

WAVERLEY,  the  first  of  the  famous 
series  of  novels  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  produced  in  1 81 4.  The  secret  of 
its  authorship  was  well  kept  for  years, 
and  though  many  felt  sure  that  none  but 
Scott  could  be  the  author,  not  till  the  crash 
in  his  financial  affah's.  1826,  was  the 
authorship  made  public.  The  book  gives 
a fine  picture  of  the  hopes  and  fear’s  that 
animated  parties  in  1745.  Its  name  Is 
taken  from  Waverley,  near  Hindhead,  in 
Surrey. 


WAVRE,  a town  in  Belgium,  15  miles 
south-east  of  Brussels,  the  scene  of  a battle 
between  the  Frentffi  and  the  Prussians, 
June  18th,  1815.  Napoleon  had  defeated 
Blucher  at  Ligny  on  the  16th,  and  on  the 
17th  he  sent  Grouchy  with  33,000  men  to 
follow  them  while  he  attacked  the  Englis’n. 
But  Blucher  had  already  started  to  join 
Wellington,  and  his  rear-guard  managed 
to  keep  Grouchy  from  returning  to  aid 
Napoleon  ; popidation  8.000. 

WAX,  a fatty  solid  derived  both  from 
animals  and  vegetables.  It  differs  from 
fat  proper  in  containing  no  glycerine.  It 
Ls  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  chief  uses  are  to 
make  candles,  to  polish  floors,  for  modell- 
ing, and  to  serve  the  chemist  as  the  founda- 
tion of  many  ointments.  Sealing-wax  is 
not  a true  wax. 

WAYLAND  SMITH,  a character  in 
Scott’s  ” Kenilworth.”  He  dwelt  in  a 
cave  among  the  hills  in  Berkshire,  and 
shod  travellers’  horses  for  sixpence.  The 
cave  is  stUl  shown,  near  the  While  Horse. 
The  original  “Weland”  was  a mythical 
horse  smith  who  forged  Beowulf’s  armour. 

WEALD  (the  same  as  the  German  wald, 
a forest),  the  name  of  a large  district 
between  the  North  and  South  Downs, 
.stretching  from  Famham  and  PetersHeld 
on  the  west  to  the  sea  on  the  east.  It  wus 
once  a large  forest,  of  which  parts  remain 
here  and  there,  and  make  the  weald  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Ensland. 

WEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  a book  by 
Adam  Smith  (1723-1790),  a philosopher, 
professor,  and  lecturer  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  In  this  work,  which  has  had 
a world-wide  inlluence,  he  points  out  that 
labour  is  the  true  wealth  of  a nation,  and 
proceeds  to  examine  what  are  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  laboiu-  can  be  most 
profitably  employed.  The  book  has 
passed  through  innumerable  editions. 

WEASEL,  a small  animal  allied  to  the 
marten,  polecat,  mink,  and  stoat,  common 
in  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  It  is  about  10  or 
11  inches  long,  brown  in  colour  with 
white  breast.  In  extreme  cold  it  becomes 
white  all  over.  It  feeds  on  rats,  mice, 
moles,  frogs,  etc.,  and  occasionally  devours 
rabbits  and  birds. 

WEAVER  BIRD,  a small  bird  of  which 
there  are  many  species  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia,  none  in  Europe  or  America. 
They  derive  their  name  from  weaving 
togetlier  flexible  materials,  such  as  grass, 
etc.,  to  form  a nest,  and  they  make  these 
materials  adhere  more  closely  with  saliva. 
The  Sociable  Weaver-bird  of  South  Africa 
constructs  a roof  or  shelter,  under  which 
hundreds  of  nests  may  be  found. 

WEAVING,  the  art  of  producing  cloth 
by  the  intersection  of  two  sets  of  fibres 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  those  which 
go  longitudinally  from  end  to  end  being 
called  the  warp,  and  those  at  right  angles 
to  these  being  called  the  weft  or  woof. 
Weaving  has  been  practised  from  the 
earliest  times,  but  the  aid  of  machinery 
dates  only  from  1733,  when  John  Kay,  of 
Bury,  invented  the  Q3'-£huttle,  which 
saved  the  weaver  touching  the  shuttle 
v.'itli  his  hands.  Then,  in  1785,  Edmund 
Cartwrisht  invented  the  power-loom. 
This  relieved  the  weaver  from  the  task  of 
moving  the  shuttle  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  of  moving  the  threads  up  by 
means  of  the  ” reed.”  In  1801,  Josep,b 
Jacquard,  a Frenchman,  invented  a form 
of  loom  which  much  simplified  the  work 
of  weaving  the  patterns. 

WEBER,  KARL,  BARON  VON,  b.  1786, 
d.  1820,  an  eminent  German  musician, 
many  of  whose  works  are  still  produced 
at  intervals.  ” Der  Freischut®,’’  “ Rury- 
an  the,”  and  “ Oberoo,”  retain  their 
popularity,  while  some  of  the  music  in 
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**  Preciosa”  is  very  beautiful.  His  piano 
piece,  “ Concertstiick,”  is  well  known,  and 
his  other  compositions  are  numerous. 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL,  b.  in  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  1782,  d.  1852,  a 
celebrated  statesman,  orator,  and  jurist. 
Educated,  as  a lawyer,  he  soon  entered 
Congress,  and  won  fame  both  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  Assembly.  He  more  than  onc-e 
averted  war  with  Britain,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  negotiating  the  famous 
Ashburton  Treaty,  which  made  Canada 
secure.  On  the  slavery  question  he  was 
unable  to  side  with  the  Northerners,  a 
fact  which  lessened  his  influence. 

WEBSTER,  NOAH,  b.  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  1758,  d.  1843  ; the  author 
of  the  well-known  dictionary,  was  at 
different  times  a lawyer,  a journalist,  and 
a schoolmaster.  But  his  heart  was  in  the 
study  of  English,  and  his  “ Grammatical 
Institute  ” long  enabled  him  to  follow  his 
bent.  His  great  dictionary  took  him 
years  to  prepare,  and  it  is  still  an  authority 
on  the  English  tongue. 

WEBSTER.  RICHARD  EVERARD. 
See  Alverstone. 

WEDGWOOD,  JOSIAH,  b.  1730,  d.  1795, 
the  founder  of  art  pottery  in  England, 
was  a native  of  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire. 
His  skill  in  moulding  soon  brought  him 
custom  when  he  set  up  for  himself,  and 
tried  to  produce  something  better  than 
the  coarse  ware  he  saw  made  around  him. 
Before  long  he  aimed  at  equalling  the  old 
classical  vases,  and  engaged  capable 
artists  to  produce  designs.  The  Etruria 
pottery,  near  Burslem,  was  established  by 
him,  and  here  the  bulk  of  the  celebrated 

Wedgwood”  ware  has  been  produced. 

WEDMORE,  a village  in  Somersetshire, 
8 miles  from  Wells.  Here  Alfred  made 
peace  with  Guthrum  the  Dane,  on  condi- 
tion that  Guthrum  should  be  baptized  and 
should  limit  his  rule  to  England  north  and 
cast  of  Watling  Street. 

WEEK.  The  existence  of  the  week,  as 
we  know  it,  is  bound  up  with  the  recur- 
rence of  the  rest-day,  Sunday  or  Sabbath. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  use  of 
a cycle  of  seven  days,  ending  with  a rest- 
day,  was  strictly  observed  among  the 
Jews.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  same 
practice  prevailed  in  Egypt,  but  when  the 
Egyptians  adopted  it  is  uncertain.  The 
adoption  by  the  Romans  of  this  seven-day 
cycle,  as  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius, 
providentially  preceded  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  thus  saved  Christians 
from  one  source  of  trouble. 

WEI-HAI-WEI,  a small  harbour,  with 
adjacent  territory  some  100  square  miles 
in  extent,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
strait  of  Pe-chi-li,  taken  in  lease  by  the 
English  from  China  in  1898. 

WEIMAR,  the  capital  of  a small  German 
duchy,  is  situated  on  the  river  Hm,  50  miles 
south-west  of  Leipsic.  Its  great  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Goethe  lived  here  from 
1782  till  his  death,  in  1832,  and  here 
produced  the  greater  part  of  his  works. 
Here  also  Schiller  passed  his  last  few  years ; 
population  about  30,000. 

WELBECK  ABBEY,  now  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  is  near  Worksop,  in 
N ottinghamshire.  It  is  a handsome  build- 
ing, much  enlarged,  1860-70,  by  the  then 
diike,  who  spent  enormous  sums  on  his 
underground  picture-gallery,  riding- 
school,  and  ballroom. 

WELLESLEY,  MARQUIS  OF,  6.  1760, 
d.  1842,  the  elder  brother  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Momington.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  he  entered  the  English  Parliament 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  gained 
the  favour  both  of  George  HI.  and  the 
ministry,  and  in  1797  went  out  to  India 
as  Governor-General.  His  talent  for 
administration,  with  his  brother  Arthur’s 


military  genius,  well  maintained  tlie  ; 
British  predominance  despite  the  efforts  ' 
of  the  French  and  Tippoo  Saib.  Return- 
ing from  India,  he  was  twice  made 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

WELLHAUSEN,  JULIUS,  b.  1844,  a 
famous  Oriental  scholar  and  Old  Testa- 
ment critic ; was  educated  at  Gottingen 
University.  He  resigned  the  professor-  j 
sliip  of  theology  at  Greifswald  from 
conscientious  reasons,  and  became  pro-  | 
fessor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Gottingen. 
His  criticisms  and  comments  on  the  boolcs 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  tlieir 
date  and  authorship,  have  given  rise  to 
much  controversy. 

WELLINGTON,  made  from  its  central  i 
situation  the  seat  of  government  of  New  , 
Zealand.  It  .stands  on  Port  Nicliolson, 
a branch  of  Cook  Strait.  It  has  a commo- 
dious harbour,  capable  of  taking  vessels 
of  any  size.  Having  regard  to  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  tiie  town  is  mainly 
built  of  wood.  Its  importance  is  rapidly  ! 
increasing,  both  as  a manufacturing  town 
and  as  a port ; population  50, Oho. 

WELLINGTON,  (Arthur  Welleslev), 
DUKE  OF,  b.  at  Dublin.  1769,  d.  1652, 
tliird  son  of  the  Earl  of  ilornington, 
materially  helped  to  save  Europe 
from  French  domination.  As  a youth 
he  was  not  brilliant,  but  in  the  army 
he  soon  as.serted  himself  a.s  a canalfle 
commander.  From  1797  to  1805  lie 
served  in  India,  first  under  General  Harris, 
and  then  in  chief  command.  In  1808 
he  headed  an  expedition  against  the 
French  in  Portugal,  but  was  soon  super- 
seded. In  1809  he  again  took  command, 
and  never  again  left  the  Peninsula  till  he 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  1814,  driving  the 
French  before  him.  Tlie  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  a series  of  works  stretching  from 
a point  on  the  river  Tagus  to  the  sea, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  I'rench, 
and  kept  Ids  base  secure  at  Li.sbon. 
Called  to  command  the  allied  army 
against  Napoleon  after  the  return 
from  Elba,  ho  concerted  with  Bliichcr 
a plan  of  operations  for  their  common 
safety  in  any  event,  and  then  prepared 
for  his  first  and  last  battle  with  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo.  HLs  life  subsequent  to  the 
Napoleonic  War  is  a long  chapter  of 
English  history.  For  thirty-six  years  he 
was  one  of  the  guiding  hands  in  English 
affairs,  and  though  he  made  some  mistakes 
he  redeemed  them  by  his  honesty  of 
purpose.  All  Europe  mourned  his  loss 
when  he  died,  and  his  funeral  at  St.  Paul’s 
was  attended  by  representatives  from 
nearly  every  country. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE,  4 miles  from 
Wokingham,  in  Berkshire,  was  opened  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1859.  It  was  founded 
by  public  subscription  as  a memorial  to 
the  Great  Duke,  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  officers  in  the  army.  There  are 
about  400  pupils,  100  of  whom  hold 
scholarships  and  pay  £10  a year,  while 
the  rest  pay  from  £95  to  £110. 

WELLS,  a pleasant  city  in  Somerset- 
shire, 20  miles  south-west  of  Bath,  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  Mendip  Hills.  The  cathedral 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  for  beauty  ; 
the  celebrated  west  front,  with  its  host  of 
figures,  being  unsurpassed.  The  bishopric 
has  the  dual  title  of  “ Bath  and  Wells,” 
but  Wells  is  the  seat  of  office  ; population 
4.900. 

WELSBACH  LIGHT,  a light  produced 
by  gas  burnt  with  air  in  a Bunsen  burner, 
the  flame  of  which  impinges  on  a covering 
or  “ mantle  ” made  of  incombustible 
substances  (See  Incandescent  Light). 

WENHAM  LAKE,  a lake  about  a mile 
square,  near  Boston,  U.S.A.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  ice,  the 
harvesting  of  which  is  a winter  sight. 

A good  deal  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  used  to 


come  to  England,  but  we  now  draw 
almost  all  our  foreign  supply  from 
N'  orway. 

WENTWORTH,  THOMAS.  See  Siraj- 
pjrd.  Earl  of. 

WEREGILD,  or  WERGILD  (A.?,  vir 

” mail  ” and  gild  “ comjien-jstion  ”).  a 
payment  customary  among  Ando-Saxon 
and  other  Teutorjic  tribes  in  exi  iation  of 
homicide  or  other  serious  offence  against 
the  person.  The  amount  varied  with  the 
condition  of  both  the  agere^sor  and  the 
person  injured,  but  once  paiil  the  offender 
was  secure  from  furtlier  penaltv. 

WESLEY,  CHARLES,  b.  1708,  d.  1788, 
brother  of  the  great  John  Wesley,  did 
much  good  work  a.s  assistant  to  his  brother 
in  the  great  “ revival.”  Not  fitted  physi- 
cally to  undergo  the  unceasing  labours 
his  brother  undertook,  Charles  worked 
zealously  as  far  a.s  his  powers  went.  As 
a poet  and  hymn  writer  he  excelled. 
“Jc.-JU,  Lover  of  my  .=oul,”  ‘‘  Kejoire, 
the  Lord  i.s  Kin.-,”  are  two  of  tlie  rno.-t 
popular  of  the  5,0oo  hynuis  from  Lis 
pen. 

WESLEY.  JOHN.  b.  170.3,  d.  1701. 
founder  of  th'-  vri'it  Wishyan  Churcli, 
was  son  of  .-^amuel  Wesley,  rector  of 
Epworth,  in  T,incolu.shiro.  From  Charter- 
house .School  he  proceeded  to  C.hri^t 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  attracted 
notice  by  the  extraordinary  strictness  of 
hi'  life.  From  hi;  ordination  in  1725  until 
1735  he  was  a zealous  member  of  tlm 
Church  of  Eneland,  but  uudcrfriking  a 
mi.s.sion  to  Geonda  in  that  year,  ho  fell  in 
with  some  Moravlaus,  by  who.'^e  system 
be  w.as  captivated  for  a time.  In  17;;8 
he  began  hi.s  work  .a.s  a revivaii't  preaclier. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  taken  up  with 
travel  and  preachi'v.’.  intersper.-cd  witn 
literary  work.  'Jhe  We.'U-yan  ( i.urch  is 
a te^timony  to  his  marvellous  powers  of 
organisation. 

WESLEY ANS.  Refer  to  Index. 

WESSEX,  the  kincdora  of  the  West 
Saxons,  founded  early  in  tlie  Cth  century, 
comprised  the  counties  of  Hampshire, 
Dorset,  Wiltshire,  and  .‘-omrrset,  with 
adjacent  di.strict.s.  It  had  varying  fortune 
until  the  time  of  Ina  (088-720),  after 
whose  days  V’es.-ox  became  more  and 
more  powerful  until  the  reign  of  Egbert, 

! who  in  827  was  acknow  ledged  overlord 
j by  Mercia  and  the  other  kiniidoms. 

I Another  century,  however,  had  to  pass 
before  a king  of  Wessex  could  truly  style 
himself  “ King  of  England.” 

WEST,  BENJAMIN,  b.  at  Springfield, 
Pennsylvania,  1738,  d.  in  London,  1820, 
an  historical  painter  of  some  eminence. 
Born  of  poor  parents,  he  had  practically 
no  teaching  until,  in  1760,  some  generous 
friends  sent  him  to  study  in  Italy.  Thence 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  soon  made 
a reputation.  His  ” Death  of  General 
W olfe’  ’ attracted  much  attention  in  his  day. 
For  twenty-eight  years  he  was  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  lies  in 
\Y'estminster  Abbey. 

WEST  AUSTRALIA,  tlie  western  por- 
tion of  the  Australian  continent,  has  an 
area  of  over  1,000,000  square  miles,  or 
about  tw’enty  times  that  of  England.  The 
eastern  half  of  this  Colony  is  almost  one 
great  desert,  scarcely  exiilored  ; but  the 
western  and  northern  districts  are  partially 
settled.  Gold  was  found  in  the  Kimberley 
district  in  1882,  but  the  great  rush  to 
Western  Australia  was  in  1893,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Coolgardie  and  neigh- 
bouring goldfields.  The  supply  of  useful 
timber  inthe  colony  is  immense.  Refer  to 
” West  Australia  ” in  hidex. 

WESTCOTT,  BROOKE  FOSS,  h.  near 
Birmingham,  1825,  d,  1901,  a great 
scholar  and  theologian,  was  educated  at 
King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  and 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  a mosc  dis- 
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tinguisbed  career.  He  was  for  some  years 
a master  at  Harrow  School,  afterwards 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  then 
Bishop  of  Durham.  His  lectures  and 
works  on  the  New  Testament  are  much 
esteemed,  and  he  took  a leading  part  in 
the  last  revision  of  the  Bible. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE,  THE,  When  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  died,  in  395  A.D., 
the  Roman  Empire  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Honorius  taking  the  western 
provinces,  comprising  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain, 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Illyricum,  and  Arcadius 
the  eastern,  with  Constantinople  as  his 
capital.  The  new  Western  Empire  was 
soon  shaken  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  and  in 
less  than  100  years  it  was  dissolved. 

WEST  INDIES,  THE,  a large  and  j 
important  group  of  islands  lying  between  j 
North  and  South  America,  and  separating  | 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  largest  of  the 
islands  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  lately 
ceded  to  the  United  States ; Hayti, 
divided  into  two  negro  republics  ; and 
Jamaica,  a British  colony.  Of  the  smaller 
islands,  a good  many  are  British,  while 
others  belong  to  Prance,  Holland,  or 
Denmark.  Nearly  the  whole  archipelago 
lies  within  the  tropics.  The  principal 
productions  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  bananas.  Refer  to  “West  Indian 
Possessions  ” in  Index, 

WESTMACOTT,  SIR  RICHARD,  &.  in 
London,  1775,  d,  1856,an  eminent  sculptor, 
received  part  of  his  training  in  Rome 
from  the  great  Canova.  Many  of  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
St.  Paul’s  are  by  him,  and  also  the 
“ Achilles"  in  Hyde  Park. 

WESTMINSTER,  a city  now  forming 
part  of  the  great  county  of  London,  while 
retaining  many  important  privileges  of 
self-government,  was  once  a separate 
city,  whose  boundaries  reached  the  city  of 
London  at  Temple  Bar.  Within  it  are 
situated  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Westminster  Hall,  and 
most  of  the  Government  Offices  in  palatial 
buildings.  Near  the  Abbey  is  West- 
minster School,  where  many  eminent 
Englishmen  were  educated. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  the  resting- 
place  of  many  of  England’s  famous  men, 
stands  on  what  was  the  island  of  Thorney, 
in  early  times.  The  early  Saxon  Church 
was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  finished  just  in  time  for  William  the 
Conqueror’s  coronation.  The  present 
building  dates  from  1269,  and  was  finished 
in  1735.  Thirteen  kings,  and  many  of 
our  queens,  are  buried  here,  as  well  as 
numerous  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors. 
Nearly  all  our  monarchs  have  been  crowned 
here,  and  here  is  the  ancient  coronation 
atone  of  Scotland.  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster holds  a unique  position  among 
church  dignitaries,  the  office  conferring 
many  privileges  and  allowing  considerable 
independence  of  action  and  opiiiion. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY,  an  as- 
sembly of  learned  and  pious  men  called 
in  1643  to  consider  the  question  of  Church 
doctrine  and  government.  As  Charles  I. 
had  forbidden  the  holding  of  such  an 
assembly,  the  Church  of  England  was 
practically  unrepresented,  but  the  Presby- 
terians drew  up  statements  of  doctrine 
and  directions  for  worship  that  still  hold 
good  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
chief  results  of  their  labours  were  the 
“Directory  of  Public  Worship,”  the  “Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  and  the  “Shorter” 
and  “ Larger  ’’  Catechisms. 

WESTPHALIA,  THE  KINGDOM  OP, 
was  formed  by  Napoleon  in  1807  for  his 
brother  Jerome.  It  consisted  of  the 
prraent  Westphalia,  with  pa.  cs  of  Hesse, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Saxony.  After 
the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  in  1813,  the  kingdom 


was  dissolved,  and  its  constituent  parts 
reverted  to  their  previous  owners. 

WEST  POINT,  the  site  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  is  situated  about 
50  miles  north  of  New  York.  Standing 
high  above  the  Hudson,  it  commands  a 
view  of  most  picturesque  scenery. 

WEYMAIi  STANLEY  JOHN,  an  histori- 
cal novelist,  was  born  in  1855.  Educated 
at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, he  started  life  as  a barrister.  In 
1889  he  published  “ The  Hoase  of  t’ne 
Wolf,"  and  followed  it  by  others,  until,  in 
1893,  he  achieved  a great  success  with  his 
“ Gentleman  of  France,”  “The  Red 
Cockade,”  “Under  the  Red  Robe”  and 
the  “Abbess  of  Vlaye,"  among  his  other 
works,  show  his  skill  in  writing  historical 
romance. 

WHALE.  See  Cetacea. 

WHALEBONE,  or  BALEEN,  a homy 
substance  found  hanging  in  thin  parallel 
plates  from  the  roof  of  a whale’s  moutli. 
There  are  about  300  or  <100  all  round  the 
mouth,  and  when  the  whale  closes  its 
mouth  after  holding  it  open  some  time, 
the  baleen  plates  act  as  a sieve  to  retain 
the  fislies  and  other  food  while  the  water 
strains  out. 

WHATELY  RIUHARD,  h.  in  London, 
1787,  d.  1863,  son  of  a distinenished 
English  Churchman,  became  Arclibishop 
of  Dublin,  and  did  great  service  to  the 
Church  of  England  and  religion  generally 
by  his  dialectic  skUl  and  readiness  to  meet 
sceptics  in  argument.  He  had  a dis- 
tinguished career  at  Oxford,  w'here  he  was 
some  years  tutor  before  becoming  Arch- 
bishop. Besides  Ins  theological  works, 
he  was  the  author  of  treatises  on  Logic 
and  Rhetoric,  which  went  through  many 
editions. 

WHEAT,  the  most  important  vegetable 
product  of  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
regions,  has  been  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  ci\’ilization.  It  Is  a hardy 
plant,  but  is  not  cultivated  so  far  north  as 
barley  and  rye.  The  history  of  wheat 


treatises  on  physical  science  and 
philosophy. 

WHIGS,  the  name  given  in  derision  to 
the  adherents  of  the  popular  party  in 
Stuart  times,  soon  became  the  common 
title  for  those  who  upheld  the  popular 
cause.  It  came  from  Scotland,  being 
used  there  to  denote  the  Covenanters  who 
defied  the  law.  It  is  now  supplanted  by 
the  term  “ Liberal.’’ 

WHIRLPOOL,  a circular  rush  of  water 
caused  by  two  currents  or  tides  meeting, 
or  by  a strong  wind  opposing  a current. 
The  Maelstrom  and  Charybdis  occasion- 
ally present  striking  examples  of  this 
effect,  but  only  under  special  circum- 
stances. As  a rule  there  is  no  danger  in 
navigating  near  them  in  calm  weather, 

WHIRLWIND,  a circular  rush  of  air 
produced  by  two  opposing  winds  meeting. 
It  rarely  lasts  long,  a few  seconds,  or  a 
minute  at  the  outside,  but  its  effects  aire 
often  most  disastrous.  It  travels  along 
with  more  or  less  rapidity,  tearing  up  and 
carrying  to  a cousiderable  distance  quite 
heavy  objects,  such  as  roofs  and  hayricks, 
and  levellin?  trees  and  bams.  At  sea 
whirlwinds  often  cause  waterspouts. 

WHISKY,  a spirit  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  barley  and  other  grains,  and 
even  from  potatoes  and  other  plants.  The 
best  is  that  obtained  from  barley,  and  in 
the  production  of  this  Scotland  is  justly 
famous.  Pore  whisky  is  quite  colourles.s 
and  transparent,  the  golden  colour  being 
produced  by  various  additions.  WLdsky 
is  improved  by  being  stored  in  wine 
casks,  those  which  have  contained  sherry 
being  the  most  suitable.  Hlicit  dis- 
tillation is  still  carried  on  in  remote 
districts  in  Ireland,  but  is  now  rare  in 
Scotland,  and  almost  unknown  in  England. 

WHISTLER,  JAS.  ABBOTT  McNEILL, 
5.  1834,  d.  1903,  artist,  was  a native  of 
Lowell,  Llass.,  U.S.A.  Coming  to  Paris 
and  to  London,  he  did  much  work  in  both 
places,  exhibiting  in  the  Salon,  the 
Academy,  and  other  galleries.  His  etch- 


cultivation  in  England  is  interesting  ; ! iugs  are  probably  unsurpassed,  while  as 


few  people  would  believe  that  less  than 
200  yeai's  ago  the  poor  never  tasted 
wheaten  bread.  Rye  bread  is  still  a 
common  food  of  the  working-classes  on 
the  continent.  The  spread  of  wheat 
cultivation  during  the  last  century  has 
had  many  important  effects,  one  beirig 
that  the  industi-y  has  much  declined  in 
England,  and  land  values  in  consequence 
have  decreased.  We  now  only  grow  about 


a painter  he  excels  in  originality  ol 
colour  effect  and  in  portraiture.  His 
celebrated  “Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies,”  was  a literary  excursion  that 
will  perpetuate  his  strange,  quarrelsome 
disposition. 

I WHITBY,  a .seaport  and  watering-place 
I in  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire.  Standing 
I amongst  the  bold  cliffs  that  mark  this 
coast,  it  is  fast  becoming  a popular  place 


one-fourth  of  our  supply,  the  rest  coming  | of  resort.  The  jet  manufacture  is  decay- 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  India,  i ing  and  that  of  alum  almost  extinct, 
Russia,  and  Argentina.  , but  fishing  still  flourishes.  'The  ruins 

WHEATSTONE,  SIR  CHARLES,  6.  at ; of  the  ancient  abbey  are  well  worth 
Gloucester,  1802,  d.  1875,  one  of  our  j visiting. 

greatest  scientists,  and  the  pioneer  in  j WHITE,  GILBERT,  ?=.  172G,  at  Selborne, 


England  of  electric  telegraphy.  He  was 
intended  for  business,  but  his  talent  for 
inventing  scientific  instruments  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  scientists.  He  made 
many  original  experiments  in  Sound  and 
Light  as  well  as  in  Electricity,  and  received  | 
recognition  from  most  of  the  European  : 
scientific  bodies.  | 

WHEEL,  BREAKING  ON  TEE,  a mode 
of  punishment  formerly  used  iu  Continen- 
tal countries,  and  not  unknown  in  Britain. 
The  criminal  was  attached  to  a large 
wheel,  his  legs  and  arms  tied  to  the 
spokes,  and  the  bones  of  his  legs  and 
arms  were  broken  us  the  wheel  turned 
round. 

WHEWELL,  WILLIAM,  5.  atLancaster, 
1794,  d.  1866,  a great  mathematician, 
scientist,  and  teacher  iu  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century.  He  had  a distinguished 
career  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
fellow,  tutor,  and  finally  Master  of 
Trinity  College.  II is  text-books  ou  mathe- 
matics and  physics  had  a great  vogue  iu 
their  day,  and  he  wrote  besides  many 


Hants.,  d.  1793,  a distinguished  naturalist. 
He  had  a brilliaut  career  at  Oxford.  His 
taste,  however,  was  for  the  quiet  life  ol 
a country  parish ; and  in  various  places, 
but  lastly  at  Selborue,  he  ministered  as 
curate.  Hie  great  work,  the  “ Natural 
History  of  Selborne,”  appeiired  in  1789, 
four  years  before  bis  death. 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRKE,  5.  1785. 
d.  1806,  was  the  son  of  a butcher  of 
Nottingham.  A volume  of  promising 
poems  published  by  him  in  1803  gained 
the  notice  of  Southey,  who,  with  others, 
aided  him  to  go  to  Cambridge  University. 
Here  his  severe  studies,  acting  on  a feeble 
constitution,  undermiued  his  health,  and 
he  died  young. 

WHITEBAIT,  a small  fish,  probably 
the  young  of  herrings  or  sprat,  caught  in 
the  Thames  and  a few  other  places  io 
early  summer.  It  is  about  2 to  4 inebea 
in  length,  and  when  cooked  soon  after 
being  caught,  has  a most  delicate,  and 
at  the  same  time  distinctive,  flavour. 
The  “ Ministerial  Whitebait  Dinner,"  at 
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Greenwich,  used  to  be  a featxire  of  every 
session  of  Parliament. 

WKITEBOYS,  the  name  of  one  of  ttie 
numerous  secret  associations  that  flour- 
ished in  Ireland  during  the  first  half  of  the 
I9th  century,  and  even  later.  Enraged 
by  their  [)olitical  and  agrarian  grievances, 
the  Irish  peasants  committed  many  out- 
rages on  those  who  were  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  authors  could 
seldom  be  detected. 

WHITEFIELD,  GEORGE,  &.  1714,  d. 
1770,  the  contemporary,  and,  for  some 
years,  the  co-worker  with  the  Wesleys, 
was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  of  Gloucester. 
Obtaining  a servitorship  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  he  went  there  just  when 
the  Methodist  movement  was  in  its  third 
year.  He  joined  heartily  in  it,  and 
travelled  about  preaching  as  much  as 
John  Wesley.  Ejected  from  the  Church 
of  England,  he  had  not  even  the  con- 
solation of  agreeing  in  doctrine  with 
Wesley,  from  whom  he  seceded  in  1741, 
to  form  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
“ Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion.” 
His  teaching  was  distinctly  Calvinistic. 

WHITEHALL,  a district  lying  between 
Trafalgar  Square  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  which  are  situated  the 
Home  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  new  War 
Office,  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  the  India  Office.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  old  palace,  which  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  That  palace,  which  passed  from 
Wolsey  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  except  the  Banqueting  Hall,  in 
1697.  The  window  of  this  Banqueting 
Hall  is  still  shown  from  which  Charles  1. 
stepped  to  his  execution.  The  Hall 
itself  is  now  the  United  Service  Mu- 
seum. 

WHITEHEAD,  ROBERT,  6.  at  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  1823,  d.  1905,  engineer  and 
inventor.  His  first  torpedo  was  finished 
in  1866,  at  Flume,  and  his  invention  was 
adopted  by  the  Austrian  Government, 
1868,  and  three  years  later  by  the  British 
Admiralty.  It  is  now  with  various 
modifications  in  all  navies.  See  Torpedo. 

WHITE  HOUSE.  THE,  See  Washing- 
ton (city). 

WHITE  SEA.  THE,  a large  gulf  in  the 
north  of  Rirssia,  opening  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  50,000 
square  miles,  almost  as  large  as  England 
without  Wales.  At  its  south-eastern 
corner  stands  Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dwina.  long  the  only  port  of  Russia 
and  through  which  trade  commenced  with 
England  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  har- 
bour is  frozen  over  from  September  to 
May,  and  is  not  now  important. 

WHITE  TOWER,  TEE,  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  buildings  comprised 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  built 
about  1078  for  William  I.,  strengthened 
and  added  to  by  various  sovereigns,  and 
used  both  as  a palace  and  as  a state  prison 
till  the  later  Stuart  times.  A menagerie 
existed  here  from  1235  to  1831,  when 
the  animals  were  removed  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  It  contains  a fine  collection  of 
armour. 

WHITE  LEAD,  a carbonate  of  lead, 
known  also  as  ceruse,  much  used  as  a 
pigment  and  in  glazes.  It  occurs 
naturally,  but  the  greater  part  is  made  by 
B most  interesting  process  from  the  metal. 
White  lead  is  often  adulterated  with  chalk 
and  other  substances,  which  diminish  its 
brilliance  but  add  to  its  lasting  qualities. 

WHITMAN,  WALT,  6.  1819,  d.  1892, 
the  most  characteristic  and  original  of 
American  poets,  had  little  formal  educa- 
tion. Till  the  publication  of  his  ” Leaves 
Of  Grass”  in  1865,  he  flitted  from  one 
employment  to  another,  not  tor  the  sake 
ol  gain,  but  of  knowledge.  The  great 


American  War  saw  him  spending  all  his 
strength  and  energy  in  tending  the 
wounded  heroes  of  the  North,  after  which 
he  produced  many  volumes  of  verse. 
His  style,  opinions,  and  choice  of  subjects 
have  often  given  offence. 

WHITNEY,  ELI,  5.  in  Massachusetts, 
1705,  d.  1825  ; the  inventor  of  the  cotton- 
cin  ; was  a teacher  in  Georgia  when  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  cotton  from 
the  seeds  caused  him  to  invent  the  saw- 
gin.  which  does  the  work  rapidly.  He 
made  little  money  out  of  this  invention, 
but  he  got  a patent  for  manufacturing 
firearms,  which  proved  profitable. 

V/HITTIER,  JOHN  GREENLEAF,  b. 
1807,  d.  1892,  an  American  poet,  was  as 
devoid  of  ordinary  education  as  Wliitman. 
But  a natural  love  of  poetry  made  him 
early  master  of  all  the  best  known  poets, 
and  his  own  genius  soon  supplied  him 
with  subjects  for  his  pen.  The  subject 
of  Abolition  then  loomed  large  on  the 
American  horizon,  and  Whittier  devoted 
himself  to  helping  it  forward.  Thus  it  is 
that  many  of  his  poems,  admirable  in 
their  day,  are  now  out  of  date  and  devoid 
of  interest.  But  enough  remain  to  show 
that  Whittier  had  the  true  poetic  insj ora- 
tion, although  less  polished  in  his  cxiircs- 
sion  than  some  otliers.  Of  his  loiii.'er 
poems,  “Snowbound”  is  the  mo.st  popular, 
while  “ The  Eternal  Goodness,”  “ The 
Two  Angels,”  and  “ Invocation,”  are 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  shorter  ones. 

WHITTINGTON,  SIR  RICHARD,  son 
of  Sir  William  de  Whittington,  of  Pauut- 
ley,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  resident  in 
London  in  1379,  when  he  subscribed  to 
a city  loan.  He  was  thrice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  be  restored  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  and  until  his  death,  in  1432, 
he  took  a leading  part  in  London  affairs, 
and  was  knighted  by  Henry  V.  for  bis 
financial  services.  The  part  of  his  story 
relating  to  the  “ Cat,”  probably  took  its 
origin  from  bis  possessing  a ship  of  that 
name. 

WHITWORTH.  SIR  JOSEPH,  b.  at 
Stockport,  1803,  d.  1887,  one  of  the  men 
combining  inventive  genius  with  business 
capacity  who  have  been  the  making  of 
England  as  a manufacturing  country. 
His  discovery  of  the  method  of  producing 
true  planes,  and  other  devices  for  obtaining 
exactness  in  machines  and  tools,  revolu- 
tionised the  engineering  industry.  His 
experiments  largely  paved  the  way  for 
improvements  in  the  modern  rifle.  He 
became  especially  famous  for  his  breech- 
loading guns.  A great  part  of  the 
enormous  fortune  he  amassed  was  left 
for  benevolent  pm-poses,  and  about 
£100,000  of  this  was  devoted  to  estab- 
lishing scholarships  for  young  engineer-. 

WEYMPER,  EDWARD,  b.  in  Lo.  u, 
1840,  a great  mountain  climber  and 
explorer.  His  early  training  in  the  art 
of  wood  engraving  'has  aided  him  greatly 
in  producing  the  fascinating  books  that 
tell  of  his  ascents  and  explorations.  He 
was  the  first  to  climb  the  Matterhorn,  as 
well  as  several  other  Alpine  summits.  He 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  Northern  Greenland  and  of 
the  Andes.  ‘ Scrambles  among  the 
Alps,”  and  “ Travels  among  the  Great 
Andes,”  are  his  chief  works. 

WICLIF.  See  Wyclif. 

WICK,  a busy  little  town  almost  in  the 
extreme  north-east  of  Scotland.  It  stands 
on  a convenient  little  bay,  from  which 
hundreds  of  boats  go  out  to  the  herring 
fishing,  which  is  the  main  support  of  its 
population  of  about  9,000.  It  Is  the 
county  town  of  Caithness. 

WIELICZKA,  a small  town  in  the 
iVustrian  province  of  Galicia,  8 mUes  Rom 
Cracow.  Here  is  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant and  productive  salt-mmes  in  the 


world.  For  centuries  the  mines  Lave  boon 
working,  and  a vi.sit  to  its  galleries  is  one 
of  the  sitrlits  comprised  in  a tour  of 
Austria.  The  annual  output  of  salt  is 
about  50,000  tons  ; population  6,000. 

WIESBADEN,  a liaudsome  town  of 
Germany,  5 miles  north  of  Mainz,  and  20 
west  of  Frankfort.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  waterins-places  in  Europe, 
many  thousands  going  there  annually  to 
visit  its  hot  springs,  the  Inr'est  of  which 
has  a temperature  of  nearly  100°  P.,  ;;;id 
sends  out  enormous  volumes  of  water. 
Tlie  town  has  much  to  attract  vLitors, 
and  there  are  interesting  Roman  remains 
to  be  seen  ; population  86. < ‘00. 

WIG.  The  history  of  wigs  takes  us 
back  to  very  ancient  times.  They  were 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  and  A.^syriaus  as 
well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
the  16th  century  they  became  common 
among  the  ladies  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
next  reicn  men  began  widely  to  a<iopt 
them,  headed  by  Louis  XIII.  and  LotiLs 
XIV.  of  France.  Their  use  br-caii  to  ;iie 
out  in  the  19th  century,  and  now  they  are 
rarely  used  except  by  iudees,  lawyers,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

WIGHT,  ISLE  OF.  See /.*  o/  Win}.!. 

WIGWAM.  the  name  given  by  tiie 
American  Indians  to  tlieir  tents  of  brnx 
or  skins.  Stakes  arc  placed  in  a circle  in 
the  ground,  and  bent  over  so  that  their 
ends  cross  near  the  top,  at  which  point 
they  are  fastened  totrether.  The  bark  or 
skin  covering  is  then  laid  on  so  as  to  leave 
a hole  at  the  top  for  smoke  to  escape. 

WILBERFORCE,  SAMUEL,  b.  at  Clap- 
ham.  1806,  d.  1873,  was  a son  of  William 
Wilberforce,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  great 
anti-slave-trade  movement  in  England- 
Brought  up  with  more  than  usual  care 
by  a pious  father,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  his  college  career  at  Oxford.  Entering 
the  Church,  be  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Oxford 
just  when  the  difficulties  stirred  up  by  the 
Tractarian  movement  were  at  their 
heieht.  The  example  he  set  as  a w orking 
bishop,  and  the  influence  be  exercised  by 
his  eloquent  tongue  bad  a great  effect 
upon  the  men  of  his  time.  For  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life  he  was  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  was  kiUed  on  the  spot  by 
a fall  from  his  horse. 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLIAM,  b.  1759, 
d.  1833.  the  great  champion  of  the  anti- 
slave-trade  movement,  was  the  son  of 
a wealthy  merchant  of  Hull.  Early  in  life 
he  conceived  a detestation  of  the  slave- 
trade  with  its  attendant  evils,  and  the 
possession  of  a large  fortune  enabled  him 
to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  its 
abolition.  Thomas  Clarkson,  Granville 
Sharp,  and  the  Quakers  generally,  gave 
him  efficient  assistance,  and  in  1807  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a law  passed 
to  stop  the  odious  traffic.  He  took  a deep 
interest  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself, 
but  died  just  before  the  Bill  was  passed. 
He  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

WILD  BOAR,  a species  of  pig  widely 
distributed  m the  Old  World,  and  once 
common  in  Britain.  It  is  a large  fierce 
creature,  4 or  6 feet  in  length,  haunting 
the  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  damp  places 
generally.  It  lives  on  vegetable  produce, 
doing  great  harm  to  the  crops  and  young 
trees  In  India,  boar-hunting  (“  pig- 
sticking ”)  is  a favourite  amusement  with 
the  English  officers.  The  boar’s  head  used 
to  be  a favourite  dish  at  ceremonial 
banquets. 

WILDEBEEST.  See  Gtiu. 

WILEELMINA,  Queen  of  Holland,  is 
the  daughter  of  William  m.  of  Holland, 
whom  she  succeeded  on  the  throne.  Her 
father,  whose  sole  surviving  child  shs  was, 
died  in  1890,  when  she  was  but  ten  years 
of  age.  and  till  1898  the  kingdom*  w’aa 
under  the  regency  of  the  queeu-mother. 
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and  many  interesting  stories  are  told  of 
the  devotion  and  Ormness  she  showed  in 
that  trying  capacity.  In  1901,  Qusen 
Wilhelmlna  married  Henry,  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg. 

WILHELMSHAVEN,  the  second  naval 
station  of  Germany,  is  on  the  Gulf  called 
the  Jahde.  just  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser.  Founded  by  King  William  I. 
(■whence  its  name),  in  1869,  it  has  basins, 
docks,  and  workshops,  as  well  as  nautical 
and  engineering  schools,  all  constructed 
at  vast  exi)ense,  out  of  the  indemnity 
exacted  from  France,  1871 ; population 
22.000. 

WILKES,  JOHN,  b.  1727,  d.  1797, 
a vTiter  and  politician,  by  whose  resolute 
conduct  the  freedom  of  the  Press  was 
established.  For  an  article  in  his  paper, 
the  “ North  Briton,”  reflecting  on  the 
government,  he  was  arrested  in  1763  on 
a general  warrant.  But  asserting  that 
such  warrants  were  illegal  he  refused  to 
plead,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
ordered  his  release.  He  was  afterwards 
outlaw'ed  for  printing  an  indecent  poem, 
but  his  outlawry  was  subsequently 
reversed,  and  the  resolutions  that  expelled 
him  from  the  House  of  Commons  rescinded. 
It  is  a pity  that  his  private  life  does  him 
less  credit  than  his  public  services. 

WILKIE,  SIR  DAVID,  b.  1785,  in 
Fifeshire,  d.  1841,  Vv^as  the  son  of  a Scottish 
minister.  He  studied  his  art  in  Edinburgh, 
but  soon  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
scored  a great  success  in  the  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1806  with  his  ” Village 
Politicians.”  From  tliis  time  he  produced 
that  succession  of  homely  pictures,  the 
“ Card  Players,”  etc.,  which  lead  up  to  his 
masterpiece,  the  “ Chelsea  Pensioners.” 
His  later  efforts  were  of  a more  ambitious 
kind,  but  do  not  add  to  his  reputation. 
He  died  at  sea,  in  returning  from  a tour 
in  Palestine  and  the  East. 

WILLIAM  I.,  King  of  England  (1066-87) 
surnamed  the  Conqueror,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  HI.  of  Normandy  and  a tanner’s 
daughter.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
succeeded  to  the  duchy,  and  in  1066 
invaded  England,  to  seize  the  crown  from 
Harold,  who  had  been  elected  king  by  the 
Witenagemote.  Aided  a good  deal  by 
fortune,  William  won  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, and  Harold’s  death  relieved  him 
from  further  serious  opposition.  He  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  Christmas 
Day,  1066.  After  putting  down  a series  of 
rebellions,  he  ruled  England  with  great 
firmness  and  political  wisdom. 

WU.LIAM  II.,  of  England  (1087  1100), 
second  son  of  the  Conqueror,  had  no  easy 
task  to  secure  the  crown  his  father  had 
left  him.  He  had  to  appeal  to  the  English 
for  help  ere  he  could  crush  the  resistance 
of  the  Norman  barons,  who  knew  his 
masterful  character.  William,  with  all 
his  vices,  was  a brave  warrior,  prompt 
and  rapid  in  action.  He  conquered 
Cumberland  from  the  Scots,  and  made 
himself  lord  over  a great  part  of  Wales. 
He  was  accidentally  shot  dead  whilst 
bunting  in  the  New  Forest. 

WILLIAM  HI.,  King  of  England 
(1689-1702),  Prince  of  Orange  in  Holland, 
was  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  James  II., 
whom  he  succeeded.  He  came  to  England 
in  1688,  with  a force  of  13,000  to  deliver 
England  from  the  tyranny  of  her  king, 
James  n.  Inscribed  on  the  flag  of 
William’s  ships  were  the  words,  ” The 
Protestant  Religion  and  the  Liberties  of 
England.”  On  the  flight  of  James,  the 
crown  was  conferred  on  William  and  Mary 
his  wife,  jointly.  After  establishing  his 
authority  m Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  made 
use  of  his  new  power  to  curb  the  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.  His  death,  at  the  age  of 
62,  was  the  result  of  an  accident  while 
riding  in  Hampton  Court  Park,  1702. 


WILLIAM  IV.,  King  of  England 
(1830-1837),  the  ” sailor  king,”  was  the 
third  son  of  George  III.  He  served  for 
some  years  in  the  navy,  but  after  attaining 
the  rank  of  captain  was  never  again  afloat. 
His  reign  saw  some  most  important 
measures  passed,  the  Reform  Act  in  1832, 
and  the  Acts  for  abolishing  slavery  in 
our  colonies  (1833),  for  reform  of  the 
Poor  Laws  (1834),  and  for  Municipal 
Reform  (1835).  In  his  reign  also  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  railway  system. 
He  died  at  Windsor  after  having  shown 
serious  signs  of  lapsing  into  insanity. 

WILLIAM  I.,  seventh  king  of  Prussia, 
and  first  German  Emperor,  b.  1797,  d. 
1888.  He  saw  and  took  part  in  more 
stirring  events  than  almost  any  man  of 
his  time.  He  had  an  active  share  in  the 
last  campaigns  against  Bonaparte,  and 
took  a great  part  in  quelling  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1848-9  in  Prussia. 
In  1861  he  became  king  of  Prussia,  and 
immediately  set  himself  to  consolidate 
his  power.  His  successes  against  Den- 
mark in  1864,  Austria  in  1866,  and  in  the 
great  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71, 
placed  him  on  a pinnacle  of  populariiy  that 
culminated  in  his  being  offered,  and 
accepting,  the  crown  as  German  Emperor. 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  aided  him  in 
his  schemes,  received  the  fitting  reward 
of  his  services,  and  continued  to  be  his 
principal  adviser  until  his  death. 

WILLIAM  IL,  b.  1859,  ninth  king  of 
Prussia,  and  thud  German  Emperor,  is 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  and 
Princess  Victoria  of  England.  Coming 
to  the  throne  in  1888,  after  the  short  reign 
of  his  father,  he  soon  showed  his  intention 
to  rule  as  well  as  reign.  The  dismissal  of 
Bismarck  was  a sign  of  the  new  era.  In 
everything  he  proclaims  the  doctrine  that 
he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  State,  and  as 
such  his  will  must  be  obeyed.  His  deter- 
mination to  make  Germany  a naval  power, 
and  to  promote  colonial  expansion  are  well 
known.  He  is  a born  ruler  of  men,  with 
great  natural  gifts,  including  that  of 
oratory. 

WILLIAM  THE  SILENT,  b.  1533,  d. 
1584.  Count  of  Nassau  and  Prince  of 
Orange,  gained  his  nickname  by  the 
taciturnity  he  maintained  concerning  his 
plans  and  intentions  in  the  great  struggle 
against  Spain.  To  gain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  man,  one 
should  read  Motley’s  ” Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.”  He  guided  the  Netherlands 
in  the  long  struggle  against  Spain  that 
resulted  in  their  freedom,  but  was  after- 
wards assassinated. 

WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY,  an 

English  historian  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  century.  His  chief  work, 
the  ” Gesta  Regum  Anglorum,”  is  a 
valuable  account  of  English  affairs  from 
the  landing  of  the  Saxons  to  his  own  time. 
He  wrote  other  historical  and  biographical 
works. 

WILLIAM  OF  WYKEEAM.  See 

Wykeham. 

WILLIAMS.  SIR  GEORGE,  6.  1821,  d. 
1905  ; was  educated  at  ’Tiverton  School, 
and  entered  the  well-known  business  of 
Hitchcock,  Rogers,  & Co.,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  London,  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  devoted  his  evening  hours 
to  the  religious  and  social  welfare  of  his 
fellow-employees.  Out  of  their  meetings 
for  mutual  improvement  sprang  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He 
married  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  daughter  and 
became  a partner  in  the  firm,  “ Hitchcock 
and  Williams.”  At  the  Jubilee  of  tlie 
Association,  in  1894.  he  was  knighted. 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN,  6.  1796,  d.  1839, 
missionary  and  martyr,  commenced  his 
career  of  devotion  at  the  age  of  twenty 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Mission- 


ary Society.  He  had  great  success  among 
the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific,  not  only  imparting  Christi- 
anity, but  a genuine  love  of  civilization. 
In  1834  he  visited  England,  where  the 
account  he  gave  of  his  labours  excited 
great  interest.  Returning  to  his  labours, 
he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  natives 
of  the  New  Hebrides, 

WILLOUGHBY,  SIR  HUGH,  the  leader 
in  an  expedition  which  resulted  in  our 
first  intercourse  with  Russia  through  the 
port  of  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea.  He 
was  sent,  in  1553,  by  some  London  Mer- 
chants, on  a voyage  of  discovery,  but  a 
storm  separated  the  ships,  and  Willoughby 
and  his  men  were  cast  ashore  in  Lapland. 
Here  they  perished,  but  their  remains  were 
found,  together  with  Willoughby’s  journal. 

WILL-0’  THE-WISP,  same  as  Ignis 
Fatuus.  which  see, 

WILLOW,  a tree  or  shrub  belonging  to 
the  order  of  catkin-bearing  plants.  There 
are  many  species,  most  of  them  valuable 
for  their  timber,  their  branches,  or  their 
bark.  The  largest  may  attain  a heiglit 
of  about  80  feet.  Wfllows,  under  the 
name  of  osiers,  are  much  used  in  basket- 
making,  and  vast  quantities  are  grown  iu 
Holland  for  this  purpo.se. 

WILLS,  WILLIAM  JOHN.  b.  1834, 
d.  1861,  Australian  explorer,  was  trained 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  emigrated 
in  1852  to  Australia.  Here  he  became  a 
surveyor,  and  in  1860  took  part  in  an 
expedition  to  cross  the  Continent  from 
Melbourne  to  the  Gull  of  Carpentaria, 
With  only  three  companions  he  reached 
the  Gulf,  but  perished  wtien  half  the  return 
journey  was  accomplished. 

WILSON,  JOHN  (Christopher  North), 
b.  1785,  d.  1854,  was  the  eldest  sen  ol  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  Paisley.  Edu- 
cated at  Glasgow  and  Oxforc^  Universities, 
he  was  a grand  example  of  the  “ mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano,”  so  often  praised, 
but  too  seldom  seen.  The  lo.ss  of  his 
fortune,  after  he  had  married  and  settled 
down,  turned  him  to  literature,  and  for 
many  years  -he  was  the  main  support  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  His  “ Noctes 
Ambrosianse”  had  an  immense  vogue  in 
their  day. 

WILSON,  RICHARD,  b.  in  Montgomery- 
shh'e,  1714,  d.  1782,  a talented  landscape 
painter,  and  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  as  a portrait  painter, 
but  his  landscapes  never  became  popular, 
and  they  failed  to  secure  him  a com- 
petence. ” Niobe,”  and  the  “ Villa  of 
Maecenas,”  are  his  best  works. 

WINCHESTER,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting towns  in  the  kingdom  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  stands  on  the 
Itchen,  about  14  miles  north  of  South- 
ampton. The  Britons  had  a settlement 
here  ; the  Romans  improved  it ; the  west 
Saxons  made  it  the  capital  of  their  king- 
dom. The  beautiful  cathedral  is  an 
epitome  of  early  English  history,  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  many  Saxon  kings,  of 
William  Rufus,  and  of  many  bishops  and 
celebrated  persons.  The  restored  castle, 
with  its  grand  hall,  also  claims  attention. 
The  college,  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  was  opened  in  1393,  and  now 
provides  education  for  450  boys.  A mile 
away  is  the  hospital  of  Saint  Cross,  dating 
from  Stephen’s  time. 

WINDMILL.  A mill  which  utilizes  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  as  motive  power  for 
performing  mechanical  work,  such  as 
grinding,  pumping,  and  sawing.  The  xvind 
gives  a circular  motion  to  four  vauea 
radiating  fi'om  the  “ wind-shaft,”  which, 
by  bevelled  cog-wheels,  transfers  the 
rotary  movement  to  a vertical  shaft  in  the 
tower  of  the  mill.  Tho  "cap”  which 
carries  the  wind-shaft  ia  free  to  move 
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round  horizontally  so  that  the  sails  may 
take  the  wind,  this  adjustment  being 
automatically  regulated  by  a secondary 
set  of  small  vanes  placed  opposite  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  sweep  of  the  chief 
vanes.  By  checking  the  revolution  of  the 
small  vanes  by  worm-screws,  the  “ cap” 
is  made  to  veer  to  meet  the  wind.  The 
sails  are  skewed  so  as  to  take  a rotary 
motion  even  from  a face  wind,  and  their 
frame-work  is  covered  with  canvas  which 
has  to  be  reefed  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  wind.  In  the  Netherlands  they 
are  used  for  the  ceaseless  work  of  pumping 
and  raising  water,  but  in  England  they 
have  been  replaced  by  the  steam-engine. 
It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  used 
extensively  in  the  future  for  electric 
accumulators. 

WINDS  are  atmospheric  currents  caused 
by  inequalities  in  the  density  of  the 
air.  They  are  usually  due  to  the  flow 
of  cold,  dense  air  towards  heated  areas. 
Thus,  sea-breezes  blow  towards  the  land 
during  the  day  because,  the  land  being 
warmer  than  the  sea,  the  land-air  is  less 
dense  than  the  sea-air.  At  night  the  land 
cools  quickly  and  a land-breeze  sets  in 
towards  the  sea.  The  same  action  is  seen 
on  a larger  scale  in  the  monsoons  which 
blow  over  Southern  Asia  from  April  to 
October  as  rain-bearing  south-west  winds. 
Again,  the  high  temperature  of  the  tropics 
causes  the  constant  wands  known  as  the 
trade-winds.  These  blow  towards  the 
equator  from  the  north  and  south,  but 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to 
east  deflects  them,  so  that  they  occur  as 
north-easterly  winds  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  south-easterly  in  the 
southern.  They  are  felt  for  30*  north 
and  south  of  the  equator,  and  their 
regularity  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
navigation  of  saUing  vessels.  The  dry, 
oppressive  east-wind  that  visits  these 
islands  in  April  and  May  is  part  of  a cold 
current  that  comes  from  the  frozen  plains 
of  northern  Europe  towards  the  warmer 
south.  Many  winds,  such  as  the  simoom, 
sirocco,  harniattan,  are  local  and  depend 
on  local  conditions.  A light  breeze  has 
a velocity  of  about  15  miles  an  hour, 
a wind  of  20  miles  would  be  termed  by 
sailors  a steady  breeze,  40  miles  would 
constitute  a gale,  60  miles  a storm,  and 
anything  more  severe  than  80  miles  would 
be  an  irresistible  hurricane. 

WINDSOR,  a town  in  Berkshire,  on  the 
Thames,  21  miles  west  of  London.  It 
derives  its  importance  chiefly  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Castle,  w'hicb  has  been 
a royal  residence  from  Norman  times.  The 
parks  surrounding  the  castle  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  and  have  a collective 
area  of  over  20  square  miles.  Across  the 
river  is  the  celebrated  Eton  College,  and 
6 miles  south  the  beautiful  lake  called 
Virginia  Water. 

WINE.  See  Med.  Diet. 

WINKELRIED,  ARNOLD  VON.  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  the  struggle  for  Swiss 
independence.  At  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sempach,  near  Lucerne,  in  1386,  the 
Austrians  formed  a dense  mass  of  steel, 
which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Swiss 
failed  to  penetrate.  At  last  Winkelried 
rushed  forward,  grasped  as  many  of  the 
Austrian  spears  as  he  could,  and  bore 
them  to  the  ground  by  sheer  weight,  thus 
making  a path  for  his  comrades  over  his 
pierced  body. 

WINNINGTON-INGRAM.  See  Ingram, 
Winnirujlon. 

WINNIPEG,  the  capital  of  Manitoba, 
a province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Assiniboine 
and  the  Red  River.  Its  history  begins 
only  in  1873^  but  so  rapid  has  been  its 
growth  that  it  had,  in  1905,  a population 


of  70,000,  with  all  the  appliances  of  a 
modern  city. 

WINNIPEG,  LAKE,  to  the  north  of 
Winnipeg,  has  an  area  of  8,500  square 
miles,  about  the  size  of  Wales.  By  the 
Red  River,  the  Winnipeg,  the  Saskat- 
chewan, and  other  rivers,  it  collects  a vast 
quantity  of  water,  which  it  discharges  into 
Hudson  Bay  by  the  Nelson  River. 

WINNIPEG,  RIVER  has  its  origin  in 
the  low  hills  north-west  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  flows,  under  the  names  of  Seine  and 
Rainy  River,  westward  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  Hence  it  flows  as  the  River 
Winnipeg  into  the  lake  of  that  name,  in 
a course  much  interrupted'  by  cascades 
and  falls. 

WIRE,  metal  drawn  out  into  a thread. 
The  metal  must  be  both  ductile  and 
tenacious,  which  limits  the  number  of 
those  available.  The  metal  is  rolled  into 
sheets,  which  are  cut  into  strips  of  J inch 
in  width,  and  then  drawn  through  holes 
of  the  required  size.  The  various  sizes 
are  generally  denoted  by  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  Birmingham 
wire  gauge  (B.W.G.).  Wire  “ropes”  are 
now  largely  used  where  the  strain  is  con- 
tinuous and  severe. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY,  a method 
of  sending  signals  to  a distance  without  the 
aid  of  intervening  wires.  To  M.  Marconi 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  see  how  to  apply  the  isolated  discoveries 
of,  among  others,  such  men  as  Faraday, 
Hertz,  Preece,  and  Lodge  to  the  perfection 
of  such  a system.  Its  working  depends 
on  toe  following  principles.  Any  sharp 
electric  discharge,  as  that  of  a Leyden 
jar  or  an  induction  coil,  sets  up  electrical 
waves  in  the  surrounding  media.  The 
waves  travel  to  great  distances  and  at  au 
enormous  speed,  and  set  up  electric 
disturbances  in  other  bodies  upon  which 
they  impinge,  providing  such  bodies  are 
capable  of  vibrating  at  the  same  rate. 
The  disturbances  in  these  bodies  may  be 
made  evident  to  the  senses  by  the  em- 
ployment of  certain  delicate  instruments. 
Thus,  in  actual  practice,  the  powerful 
electric  discharges  from  the  “ Trans- 
mitter ” set  up  electric  waves  that  travel 
in  all  directions.  In  the  "Receiver” 
a delicate  piece  of  apparatus  known  as 
the  “ Coherer  ” betrays  the  presence  of 
these  waves  by  permitting  to  pass  through 
it  a current  of  electricity  to  the  flow  of 
which  it  offered  effective  resistance  as 
long  as  it  was  unaflected  by  the  electrical 
disturbances.  The  first  practical 
application  of  the  Marconi  system  was 
the  establishment,  in  1898,  of  wireless 
communication  between  the  North  Pore- 
laud  and  the  East  Goodwin  Lightship, 
and  in  the  following  March  messages 
were  exchanged  between  England  and 
France.  Since  that  date  great  advances 
have  been  made.  In  1901  the  first 
wireless  message  was  sent  across  the 
Atlantic,  from  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  The  Marconi 
system  has  been  adopted  by  tbe  British 
and  Italian  navies,  and  installations  have 
been  set  up  on  all  our  battleships  and  on 
many  cruisers.  During  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War  the  Japanese  vessels  employed  it 
with  great  advantage.  It  is  fitted  to 
many  of  the  large  Atlantic  liners.  By  its 
aid,  such  vessels  are  able  to  keep  touch 
with  one  side  or  the  other  throughout  the 
voyage,  and  tbe  large  Cunarders  issue 
a daily  newspaper.  The  United  States 
Navy  Board  have  adopted  the  system 
invented  by  Dr.  de  Forest,  and  are 
installing  it  on  all  their  battleships  and 
cruisers.  Many  stations  for  working  this 
system  have  been  buijt  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Lakes, 
and  the  company  is  erecting  at  Panama 
a mast  that  it  is  estimated  will  be  able 


to  send  messages  from  2,000  to  3.000 
miles. 

V/ISHART,  GEORGE,  a Scottish  re- 
former and  martyr  of  the  IGth  century. 
He  travelled  a good  deal  on  the  Continent 
and  in  England,  where  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1544,  he  roused  the  anger  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  by  his  sermons  against 
Roman  Catholic  corruption.  Put  on  liLs 
trial  for  heresy,  he  was  condemned  and 
burnt  at  St.  Andrews,  1546. 

WITCHCRAFT,  the  supposed  art  of 
producing  supernatural  effects  of  .-i 
malignant  nature  by  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits.  Belief  in  the  reality  of  this  power 
is  very  ancient  and  wide-spread,  and  i.s 
still  prevalent  among  the  ignorant  of 
most  countries.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  considered  a sacred  duty  to  rid  the 
land  of  witches.  It  is  computed  that 
between  1484,  when  Innocent  ^II.  issued 
his  bull  authorising  the  Inquisition  to 
puriLsh  this  crime,  and  1782,  no  less  than 
300.000  women  suffered  death  on  the 
Continent  as  witches.  Nor  was  England 
free  from  this  dread  of  witchcraft,  and 
the  cruel  treatment  of  suspected  women. 
Lancashire  seenw  to  have  been  one  of  tbe 
favourite  haunts  of  witches.  Ainswortli’s 
“ Lancashire  Witches  ” gives  a vivid 
picture  of  the  hold  tbey  had  on  the  popular 
iraagiuation — but  other  counties  shared 
in  the  same  superstitious  belief,  and  in  all 
some  hundreds  were  put  to  death,  mostly 
in  the  17th  century.  The  last  trial  in 
England  was  that  of  a woman  convicted 
at  Hereford,  in  1712,  but  not  exe<nited. 

WTTENAGEMOT,  the  great  council  of 
the  kingdom  in  Saxon  times.  It  consisted 
of  the  king  and  the  great  nobles  and 
churchmen.  The  common  people  were 
allowed  to  be  present,  and  to  expres.s 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  speeches 
by  tlieir  shouts.  The  Witan,  or  Wise-men, 
gave  the  king  their  advice,  but  the  decision 
lay  with  him.  When  the  king  died,  the 
Witan  chose  his  successor  without 
necessarily  having  regard  to  hereditary 
claims. 

WITTENBERG,  a town  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  60  miles  south-west  of  Berlin. 
It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
Continent.  The  Church  where  Luther 
nailed  his  famous  challenge  on  the  door 
was  restored  in  1892,  and  re-opened  with 
much  ceremony. 

WITWATERSRAND,  a low  ridge  of 
hills  extending  about  60  miles  from  east 
to  west,  in  the  south-west  of  the  Transvaal. 
Here  are  the  famous  gold-fields,  and  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Rand  is  Johannesburg. 
Indications  of  gold  were  found  here  in 
1885,  and  the  district  was  “ proclaimed” 

a gold-field  in  1886^ 

WIZARD  OF  THE  NORTH,  THE. 

A name  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

WOAD,  a kind  of  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  cruciferae,  once  much  cultivated 
for  the  blue  dye  obtained  from  its  leaves. 
Tbe  extended  use  of  indigo  has  made  the 
plant  go  almost  out  of  cultivation.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  vitrum  with  which  the 
Britons  stained  their  bodies  according  to 
OJEsar’s  account. 

WODEN,  or  ODIN,  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  source  of  all  movement  and  activity, 
and  the  bestower  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Prom  his  palace  go  daily  his  two 
black  ravens  Huginn  (Thought)  and 
Muninn  (Memory),  to  learn  what  is  doing 
in  the  world,  and  to  his  court  in  Valhalla 
go  the  spirits  of  brave  men  after  death  to 
revel  in  the  feast  and  the  fight  for  ever- 
more. 

WOLCOT,  JOHN  (Peter  Pindar),  b.  near 
Kingsbridge,  Devon,  1738,  d.  1819;  an 
English  satirist.  In  early  life  he  practised 
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as  a physician  in  Jamaica.  Ou  returning 
to  England  he  was  ordained  in  the  Church 
»f  England,  1769,  but  resumed  practice  as 
B physician.  About  1780  he  settled  in 
London,  and  became  noted  for  his  coarse 
but  witty  satires  on  George  III. 

WOLF,  THE,  an  animal  akin  to  the  dog, 
widely  spread  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  It  ceased  to  exist  in  England 
in  the  16th  century,  and  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  about  a century  later.  This 
animal  is  still  common  in  Kussia,  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Germany  and  Hungary. 
In  North  America  it  ranges  from  Green- 
land to  Mexico,  but  is  not  found  in  South 
America.  Ita  appearance  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  countries,  but 
everywhere  its  habits  are  the  same,  every- 
where it  is  known  for  its  havoc  among 
flocks  of  sheep.  In  winter,  wolves  gather 
in  large  packs,  and  dare  to  attack  horses 
and  men.  In  Russia,  as  many  as  200 
deaths  in  a year  are  set  down  to  their 
account,  and  the  damage  to  live  stock 
approaches  one  million  sterling  annually. 

WOLFE,  JAMES,  &.  at  Westerham, 
Kent,  1727,  d.  1759,  commanded  the 
English  at  the  taking  of  Quebec.  Joining 
tlie  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  served  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  1743.  He  took 
part  in  most  of  the  operations  of  succeeding 
years,  and  his  merit  was  soon  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Pitt  when  he  was  looking  out 
for  some  one  to  take  command  against 
the  French  in  North  America.  In  com- 
mand of  about  9,000  men,  he  was  sent  to 
take  Quebec,  but  the  vigilance  of  Montcalm 
long  foiled  all  his  efforts.  At  length  the 
unguarded  path  leading  from  the  river’s 
bank  up  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was 
revealed  to  him,  and  he  succeeded  one 
night  in  getting  his  men  up  unnoticed 
by  the  French.  The  next  morning  saw 
the  decisive  battle  fought,  the  two 
generals  killed,  and  the  cause  of  France 
in  Canada  hopelessly  lost.  Wolfe’s  body 
was  interred  in  Greenwich  Church,  and 
a monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

WOLF,  PRAIRIE,  or  Coyote,  a small 
kind  of  wolf  found  in  Mexico  and  Texas. 
It  is  extremely  cunning  and  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  poisoned  bait.  Its  fur  is 
heavy,  it  feeds  on  any  kind  of  animal  ofial, 
and  it  howls  most  annoyingly  at  night. 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM  HYDE,  b.  at 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  1766,  d.  1828, 
one  of  England’s  great  scientists,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
relinquished  it  for  the  paths  of  scientific 
investigation.  He  made  some  most 
important  discoveries,  the  chief  being  his 
process  for  obtaining  platinum  from  the 
native  ore.  He  also  discovered  two  new 
metals,  palladium  and  rhodium,  and 
added  to  the  existing  knowledge  in  almost 
every  branch  of  science. 

WOLSELEY  (Garnet  Joseph),  VIS- 
COUNT, &.  at  Dublin,  1833,  entered 
the  army  in  1852,  and  soon  saw  active 
service  in  Burma,  and  served  through 
the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  the  China  War  of  1860.  The 
next  ten  years  saw  him  in  Canada, 
where  his  organization  of  the  Red  River 
expedition  brought  him  credit.  But  the 
Ashanti  expedition  of  1873  set  the  seal  on 
his  fame,  for  the  clockwork  precision  of 
the  movements  that  enabled  him  to  land 
his  men  on  the  Gold  Coast,  march  inland 
to  Knmasi,  beat  the  foe,  and  again  embark 
within  the  short  time  av^able,  was 
marvellous.  His  brilliant  operations  in 
Egypt  against  Arabi  Pasha  in  1882, 
ending  in  the  famous  moonlight  charge 
and  battle  of  Tel-el-kebir,  added  still 
further  to  Ms  fame.  He  was  now  made 
Baron  Wolseley,  besides  receiving  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  the  rank  of 
general.  That  he  failed  to  rescue  Gordon 


from  Khartoum  was  not  his  fault,  and 
the  Govermnenb  recognised  this  by 
making  him  a Viscount  for  his  seivicra  in 
the  expedition. 

WOLSEY,  THOMAS,  5.  at  Ipswich, 
1471,  d.  1530,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  became  a Fellow  of  his  College, 
and  in  1506  became  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  visited 
the  Low  Countries  on  a diplomatic  errand 
in  1508,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln.  He  became  the  chief 
adviser  of  Henry  VTII.,  and  in  1514  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1515  he 
w'as  appointed  Chancellor  and  made 
Cardinal.  His  foreign  policy  gave  England 
a high  place  in  European  affairs  ; at  home 
he  fostered  a royal  despotism.  He  dis- 
solved the  smaller  monasteries,  but  founded 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a seat  of  the 
“ new  learning.”  His  reluctance  to  further 
the  king’s  designs  to  procure  a divorce  from 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  led  to  his  loss  of  the 
royal  favour.  He  was  arrested  on  a charge 
of  treason,  but  died  at  Leicester  on  his 
way  to  London,  1530. 

WOLVERINE,  THE,  or  American 
glutton,  is  a fur-bearing  animal  found  in 
the  mountainous  and  northern  parts  of 
North  America.  It  is  gluttonous,  fierce, 
and  cunning,  is  from  2 to  3 feet  in  length, 
and  has  a valuable  pelt. 

WOMAN’S  SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT. 
A movement  for  extending  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise  to  women.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  movement  it  had  the 
support  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  later  of 
D’Israeli  in  1873.  Since  then  it  has  been 
.steadily  growing  in  importance.  The 
National  Union  of  Suffrage  Societies,  com- 
prises over  200  societies  which  hope  to 
achieve  their  end  by  “constitutional” 
methods.  “Militant”  tactics  were  first 
adopted  by  members  of  the  “Women’s 
Social  and  Political  Union”  in  1905,  and 
as  a result  over  300  women  have  suffered 
varying  terms  of  imprisonment.  Protests  at 
meetings  addressed  by  Cabinet  Ministers, 
demonstrations  at  Westminister  and  at 
Downing  Street,  and  opposition  to  liberal 
candidates  at  elections,  have  so  far  been 
the  chief  feature  of  these  militant  methods. 
In  1910.  all  the  Suffrage  Societies  united 
in  support  of  a bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Shackleton,  M.P.,  to  extend  the  vote  to 
those  women  who  now  vote  municipally. 
On  June  18th  a procession  of  10,000 
women  marched  from  the  Embankment 
to  the  Albert  Hall,  where  a meeting  was 
held  in  support  of  the  Bill,  and  on  June 
21st  a deputation  of  women  suffragists 
was  received  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

WOOD  (Field-Marshal),  SIR  EVELYN. 
6.  1838.  at  dressing,  Essex,  joined  the 
navy  at  fourteen,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Naval  Brigade  in  tire 
Crimea.  He  then  joined  the  army,  and 
saw  much  service  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  gaining  the  V.C.  He  did  good 
work  in  the  Ashanti  War,  1874,  the 
Zulu  War  of  1879,  and  the  Transvaal 
War  of  1880-81. 

WOODCOCK,  a bird  allied  to  the  snipes, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  wading  birds. 
In  the  daytime  it  hides  in  the  brushwood, 
and  at  night  feeds  in  the  marshes.  It 
nests  on  the  ground  in  the  woods. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  graving 
“ blocks  ” of  box- wood  so  as  to  form  dies 
for  the  reproduction  of  pictures.  The 
required  drawi^  is  done  upon  the  block, 
and  the  wood  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave 
all  the  lines  of  the  drawing  in  relief.  For 
a large  engraving,  several  blocks  are  used 
and  afterwards  joined.  The  utmost  skill 
and  artistic  ability  are  shown  in  the  relative  , 
delicacy  and  boldness  of  the  lines.  Ger- 
man wood  engravings  of  the  15th  century 


frequently  accompanied  the  texts  of  tlm 
first-printed  books,  and  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  blocks  of  type  before  movable 
type  was  introduced.  Dilrer  advanced 
the  art  of  engraving  in  the  16th  century, 
and  the  genius  of  Bevick  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  gave  it  a great  impetus. 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS,  HIS 
MAJESTY’S.  The  lands  reserved  to  the 
crown  at  the  Conquest  had  for  a long 
time  to  provide  for  all  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  Government.  But  as 
Parliament  as.sumed  more  and  more 
responsibility  for  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration, it  was  felt  that  it  should 
fully  control  all  revenue.  Hence,  in  1810, 
the  crown  surrendered  all  control  of  the 
remaining  crown  property  in  return  for 
a fixed  income,  and  tliese  estates  were 
placed  in  tlie  management  of  a board  of 
Commissioners.  The  annual  revenue  from 
tMs  source  is  about  £470.000. 

WOODSTOCI^  a small  town  near 
Oxford,  adjoining  Blenheim  Park,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The 
Blenheim  estate  was  granted,  in  1705,  to 
the  first  Duke,  as  a reward  for  his  services 
to  the  nation,  and  to  commemorate  his 
victory  at  Blenheim,  1704.  The  title  of 
Scott’s  Cavalier  romance  of  ” Woodstock  ’* 
is  taken  from  this  town. 

WOODVILLE,  ELIZABETH,  1.  1437, 
d.  1492,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville. 
Left  a widow  by  Sir  John  Grey,  she  was 
secretly  married  to  Edward  lY.,  and 
became  the  mother  of  the  “ Two  Princes  ” 
that  perished  in  the  Tower,  and  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  married  to  Henry  TII. 
It  was  Edward’s  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Woodville  that  caused  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
“ The  King-Maker,”  to  make  war  upon 
his  sovereign. 

WOOL,  the  most  valuable  of  clothing 
materials  for  use  in  cold  or  temperate 
climates,  is  got  from  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep.  It  differs  from  hair  or  fur  in  the 
possession  of  rough,  surface  scales  which 
give  it  its  “ felting”  or  binding  property. 
The  lustre  of  certain  wools,  such  as  mohair 
and  alpaca,  is  due  to  the  comparative 
smoothness  of  the  fibre.  The  Australian 
merinos,  and  the  wools  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  Cape,  supply  most  of  the  raw 
niaterial  for  the  good  ” woollens”  manu- 
factured in  Yorkshire.  English  wools, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  used  for  special 
purposes  : Southdown  for  flannel,  Lincoln 
and  Leicester  for  dressy  cloths  of  smooth 
texture,  and  Cheviot  for  the  stout  ” Chev- 
iot” cloth.  Mungo  and  shoddy  are  wool 
substitutes  obtained  by  grinding  up 
clippings,  old  cloth,  old  stockings,  ,and 
blankets.  They  are  used  to  mix  with  new 
wool  to  cheapen  the  material. 

WOOLSACK,  the  seat  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  a kind  of  red,  w'ool-cusMoned 
ottoman,  wMch  is  placed  before  the 
throne.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  seated  on  the 
woolsack,  acts  as  Speaker  to  the  House. 

WOOL^CH,  a township  9 miles  below 
London  Bridge,  is  now  a suburb  of  London. 
The  cMef  port  of  the  borough  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  but  North  Wool- 
wich on  the  Essex  side  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  importance  of  the  tovm  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  Royal  Arsenal,  a Government 
gun-factory,  which  usually  employs  over 
12,000  men.  The  public  are  admitted  to 
the  Ordnance  I'actories  and  Ordnance 
Store  Depot,  on  two  days  in  the  w’eek,  by 
orders  wMch  may  be  obtained  from  the 
War  Office.  There  are  also  extensive 
barracks  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the 
Army  Service  Corps.  Woolwich  is  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  military  education. 
Here  are  situated  the  Ordnance  College 
and  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

WORCESTER,  a cathedral  city  and 
county  town.  Besides  its  Mstorio  and 
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archaological  it  is  a town  of 

commercial  Importancs,  being  tho  seat 
of  the  royal  porcelain  works.  Dent’s 
glove  factory,  and  Lea  and  Perrin’s 
Worcester  Sauce  factory.  Here  Cromwell 
defeated  Charles  II.,  1651.  Birmingham 
and  a populous  district  around  it  were 
withdrawn,  in  1904,  from  the  see  of 
Worcester,  and  formed  into  a separate 
diocese 

WORCESTER,  MARQUIS  OP,  h.  about 
1600,  d.  1667,  a royalist  nobleman,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  Charles  I.  in  his  war  with 
Parliament.  All  his  leisure  time  was 
devoted  to  scientific  and  mechanical 
invention,  and  his  “ Century  of  Inven- 
tions" (1655),  contains  among  other 
things  a description  of  an  engine  worked 
by  steam  and  applied  to  the  construction 
of  fountains.  Worcester’s  Steam-engine 
was  probably  the  first  ever  invented. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHRISTOPHER,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  poet,  b.  1774, 
d.  1846.  His  " Ecclesiastical  Biography’’ 
is  still  read  with  profit  and  interest.  His 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Christopher,  were 
remarkable  for  their  scholarship.  Charles, 
the  author  of  a well-known  Greek  Gram- 
mar, became  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s; 
Christopher  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  left  behind  him  many  learned  theo- 
logical works. 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM,  6. 1770,  at 
Cockermouth,  d.  1850,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  poets.  He  was  educated  at 
Hawkshead.  near  Coniston,  and  at  John’s, 
Cambridge.  He  was  in  France  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aims 
of  the  moderate  republicans — the  Giron- 
dists. His  earliest  poems  were  written 
in  collaboration  with  Coleridge,  and 
published  under  the  title  ‘‘  Lyrical 
Ballads.’’  In  this  as  in  all  his  wo.-k, 
Wordsworth  strove  to  reform  poetical 
taste  by  advocating  simplicity,  minute 
.observation,  and  truth  to  nature.  His 
longer  poems,  thp  “ Excursion  *’  and  the 
“ Prelude"  are  a poetical  history  of  his 
own  mental  growth.  As  he  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  near  Grasmere  and 
Rydal,  he  is  very  properly  included  with 
Southey  and  Coleridge,  under,  the  term 
" Lake-poets." 

WORMS,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Germany,  is  situated  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It 
was  one  of  the  residences  of  Charlemagne, 
and  Wagner  has  made  it  the  scene  of  the 
Nibelungenlied.  Here,  in  1521,  Luther 
defended  his  theolc^ical  position  at  a 
congress  of  German  Princes  known  as  the 
Diet  of  Worms. 

WORMS,  EARTH.  See  Earth-worms. 

WORTH,  a village  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
where  the  Germans  defeated  the  French 
at  the  opening  of  the  great  Franco-German 
War,  1870. 

WOUVERMANS,  PHILIP,  b.  at  Haarlem, 
1612,  d.  1668,  a Dutch  painter  who  excelled 
in  cavalry  and  hunting  subjects. 

WRANGLER,  literally  a disputant  in 
the  schools  (at  Cambridge),  is  a term  now 
applied  to  a man  who  attains  a place  in 
the  first-class  in  the  mathematical  tripos 
at  Cambridge.  The  head  wrangler  used 
to  be  known  as  the  “senior  wrangler,” 
but  that  distinction  is  at  an  end  as 
the  names  are  no  longer  arranged  in  the 
order  of  merit. 

WRECKS,  are  ships  or  cargoes  cast 
ashore  by  the  sea.  All  action  with  regard 
to  wrecks  in  the  United  Kingdom  rests 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  appoint 
receivers  to  take  evidence  as  to  ownership 
and  report  to  the  Board.  If  no  owner  or 
other  claimant  come.-!  forward  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  wreck  go  to  the  N ational 
Exchequer  after  a year.  Salva.ge  may  be 
claimed  aa  recompense  by  private  persons 


who  have  rescued  the  vessel  or  its  cargo. 
Wrecking,  the  Iniquitous  practice  of  re- 
moving beacons  and  misplacing  warning 
lights,  was  at  one  time  common  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  Ships  were  in  this  way  led 
to  follow  false  lights,  and  wrecked  upon 
the  rocky  coast,  and  then  plundered. 

WREN,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER,  b.  in 
Wilts.,  16.32,  d.  1723,  the  architect  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  was  also  a Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society.  Wren 
prepared  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
“ old  St.  Paul’s,"  but  the  fire  of  1666 
rendered  a new  building  absolutely 
necessary.  This  he  designed  after  the 
style  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome.  He  also  presented  plans  for  a 
complete  re-building  of  the  city  which  had 
been  wrecked  by  the  fire,  but  his  work  in 
that  direction  was  confined  to  the  building 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  of  some  fifty 
churches.  Among  his  other  notable  worlm 
are  the  Monument,  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, and  Chelsea  Hospital.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  his  tomb  ia 
marked  by  the  inscription,  ” Si  monu- 
mentum  requiris,  circumspice."  (If  you 
would  find  his  monument,  look  around). 

WRITERS  TO  THE  SIGNET,  the 
principal  class  of  solicitors  in  Scotland. 
They  were  so  called  because  anciently  it 
was  their  business  to  prepare  charters, 
warrants,  etc.,  for  the  King’s  signet. 
They  have  lost  some  of  their  exclusive 
privileges  lately. 

WRITING.  The  oldest  forms  of  writing 
of  which  we  have  any  examples  are 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian.  The  former 
is  cuneiform,  that  is,  the  characters  are 
wedge-shaped  ; they  were  written  on 
clay,  and  the  clay  thus  inscribed,  on  being 
baked  into  bricks,  formed  permanent 
records,  many  of  which  have  in  recent 
times  been  unearthed  and  interpreted. 
The  same  type  of  characters  was  also  used 
in  Babylonian  inscriptions  on  stone. 
Egyptian  v\Titing  is  still  more  ancient 
than  the  Babylonian,  going  as  far  back  as 
3000  B.C.  Until  700  B.C.,  Egyptian 

vTiting  consisted  of  hieroglyphics  on  stone. 
Then  papyrus  came  into  use  as  a writing 
material,  with  a new  style  of  writing, 
known  as  the  hieratic,  a simpler  form  of 
the  hieroglyphic.  About  the  year  200  B.C. 
the  supply  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  to 
Greece  was  stopped,  and  parchment,  a 
costly  material  made  from  sians,  began  to 
take  its  place.  Generally  speaking,  parch- 
ment writing  is  more  careful  than  papyrus 
writing  because  of  the  value  of  the  material, 
and  mediaeval  manuscripts  show  a re- 
markable development  in  the  beauty  of 
even  individual  letters.  Printing  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  introduction  of  paper, 
and  the  current  script  hand  owes  its 
development  to  the  use  of  this  material. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  English 
letters  arrange  themselves  in  three  distinct 
classes : thus  “ A ” is  a chisel  letter 
originally  inscribed  on  stone,  “ a ’’  is  a 
parchment  letter,  and  “ o ” is  a paper 
or  script  form.  Among  Aryan  nations, 
the  usual  direction  of  writing  is  from  left 
to  right,  as  in  English.  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Semitic  writing  generally  take  the 
opposite  direction.  Chinese  is  written  in 
vertical  columns,  which  follow  one  another 
from  right  to  left. 

WURTEMBERG,  a kingdom  of 
Germany,  bounded  by  Lake  Constance 
on  the  south,  Baden  and  the  Black  Forest 
on  the  west,  and  Bavaria  on  the  east. 
Within  its  territory  lies  the  state  of 
Hohenzollern.  Stuttgart  is  the  capital, 
and  Tubingen  is  a university  town. 
Education  there  is  of  a high  standard,  even 
for  Germany.  The  valleys  are  fertile  and 
produce  excellent  wine  and  fruit.  Indus- 


tries, including  metal  work  ot  all  kinds, 
and  the  making  of  scientific  and  musical 
instruments,  occupy  nearly  half  tho  popu- 
lation : population  2,000,000. 

WYATT,'  SIR  THOMAS,  b.  1520,  d.  155 1. 
was  one  of  the  adherents  of  Lady  .Jane 
Grey,  on  who.se  behalf  he  headed  a 
rebellion  in  1554,  and,  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  executed. 

WYCLIF,  JOHN,  b.  near  Richmond, 
Yorksliire,  about  1324,  d.  at  Lutterwortli, 
1384.  He  became  master  of  Balliol  iu 
1360,  and  subsequently  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth. He  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
leading  precursor  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. Having  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  he  organised  a body  of  preachers, 
known  as  " poor  priests,”  to  spread  his 
teaching.  He  combated  the  evils  of 
enforced  confes.sioa  and  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  His  followers,  who 
were  called  Lollards,  combined  loyalty  to 
his  teaching  with  socialistic  sympathies 
with  the  labour  movement  that  followed 
the  Black  Death.  Wyclif  died  in  1384, 
but  his  w’ritings  were  condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  and  his  bones  were 
exhumed  and  burned  as  a mark  of  the 
Church’s  condemnation  of  his  teachmg. 

WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM  OF,  b.  at 
Wykeham,  Hants.,  1324,  d.  1404,  became 
BLshop  of  Winchester  in  1367,  and  Is 
justly  honoured  as  the  founder  of  Winches- 
ter College,  the  most  ancient  of  our 
“ Public  Schools,"  and  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  a great  architect,  and 
one  of  the  inventoi’s  of  the  perpendicular 
style.  He  personally  supervised  the 
restoration  of  Winchester  cathedral,  and 
carried  out  excellent  reforms  at  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 
His  motto,  " Manners  makyth  man,”  ia 
still  the  motto  of  Winchester  College. 

WYVERN,  a serpent  or  viper.  Tlie 
word  is  only  another  form  of  viper  with 
n accidentally  added.  The  word  mostly 
occurs  in  heraldry,  where  it  means  a 
charge,  that  is,  a figure  of  a real  or 
imaginary  animal  depicted  on  a coat-of- 
arms.  It  is  a Vrind  of  dragon  with  wings, 
only  two  legs,  and  a serpent-like  tail. 

XANTBHPPE,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  notorious  as  a scold. 

XAVIER,  ST.  FRANCIS,  b.  1503,  d.  1552, 
assisted  Loyola  in  founding  the  Jesuit 
Society.  In  1541  he  departed  to  the 
Portuguese  East  Indies  and  laboured  there 
among  both  Europeans  and  natives  with 
wonderful  success.  He  preached  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  even  in  Japan,  and  many 
witnesses  attested  to  his  miraculous  power 
of  tongues.  He  died  while  arranging  an 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  society  to 
Ohina. 

XENOPHON,  b.  about  430,  d.  355  B.C.,  a 
great  Greek  historian  and  military  leader. 
In  401  B.C.  he  joined  a body  of  10,000  Greek 
mercenaries  under  Cyrus,  who  aimed  at 
usurping  the  throne  of  Persia.  Cyrus  was 
slain,  and  it  devolved  upon  Xenophon  to 
lead  back  the  Greeks  over  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  through  a hostile  and  ru'^ged 
country  to  the  Black  Sea,  a feat  which  he 
achieved  successfully.  Subsequently  he 
attached  himself  to  Agesilaus,  King  of 
Sparta,a  hero  whom  he  ^eatly  admired, 
and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
recording  his  experiences  in  the  ” Anaba- 
sis," a narrative  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand;  the  “ Agesilaus,"  a memoir  of 
the  Spartan  king  ; the  ‘‘  Memorabilia,” 
or  memorials  of  his  old  master,  Socrates ; 
and  the  " Cyropaedia,"  or  the  education 
of  Cyrus.  The  “ Hellenica,”  his  best 
historical  work,  covers  forty-nine  years  of 
Greek  history. 

XERXES  I.,  king  of  Persia  (485-465 
B.C.  led  a vast  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by 
a bridge  of  boats,  and  cut  a canal  through 
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AJouati  Athos.  LeoaiJas,  king  of  Sparta,  | 
and  Ws  immortal  SOO,  held  the  Persian  host  I 
at  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae  until  I 
e\'ery  mao  of  the  Spartans  was  slain.  The 
Persian  heat  was  destroyed  at  Salamis 
before  rhe  eyes  of  Xerxes,  who  looked  on 
from  a lofty  mound,  and  he  returned 
dismayed  at  the  loss  of  his  great  fleet, 
after  destroying  A^thens.  Xerxes  was 
murderea  by  Artahaaus,  and  succeeded 
by  his  sou. 

YACHT.  It  differs  from  a sailing-boat 
in  de.'Ved  aud  fitted  for  the 

moJation  of  a cruising  party  ; it  may  be 
either  a sailing  or  a steam  vessel.  The 
development  of  the  modern  yacht  dates 
from  the  comraeneement  of  the  19th 
century,  and  the  establishment  of  “ The 
Yacht  Gub  ” at  Cowes.  This  club  now 
holds  the  leading  position  in  Great  Britain, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron. The  New  York  Club  holds  a similar 
position  in  America.  The  A merica^  an 
American  schooner,  visited  Cowes  in  1851, 
and  easily  carried  off  the  R.Y.S.  cup. 
This  cup  was  set  apart  by  the  will  of  the 
winner  as  an  international  prize.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Canada  and 
the  mother  country  to  recover  the  “ Amer- 
ica Cup,”  but  neither  the  three  Valkyries. 
built  by  Lord  Dnnraven,  nor  the  three 
Shamrocks,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
have  succeeded  in  britiuinu  hack  the 
trophy.  The  rules  for  nu'asurements  and 
allowances  in  yacht-raoinu  are  drawn  up 
by  the  Yacht  Racing  Association,  a body 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  final  authority 
in  yachting  questions.  Yachting  is  en- 
couraged and  honoured  by  the  Admiralty 
in  various  ways,  but  especially  in  the  per- 
mission granted  to  various  clubs  to  fly 
the  white,  blue,  or  red  ensign.  King 
Edward  VII.  and  the  German  Emperor 
are  ardent  patrons  of  yachting. 

YAHOOS,  a race  of  debased  human 
beings,  who  are  described  in  Gulliver’s 
Travels  as  being  inferior  to  their  ueighi)ours, 
the  Houhynhmns,  a race  of  enlightened 
horses. 

YAK,  THH,  or  Tibetan  ox,  lives  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  tiie  mountains  of 
Tibet,  where  it  is  domesticated  by  the 
natives.  Its  heavy  coat  of  silky  hair  gives 
it  an  appearance  of  great  size;  it  is  an 
excellent  beast  of  burden,  and  it  yields 
rich  milk.  Yaks  were  used  extensively 
for  transport  work  during  the  British 
Expedition  to  Lhasa  in  1904,  and  they  did 
their  work  excellently  except  in  the  valleys, 
where  they  suffered  from  the  comparative 
heat. 

YAKUTS,  people  of  Semi-Turkish  origin 
who  dwell  in  the  dreary  plain  of  the  Lena 
in  Siberia. 

YAKUTSK,  the  chief  town  of  a province 
of  Russian  Siberia,  Mtuated  near  the  River 
Lena,  it  has  a population  of  over  5,000, 
and  trades  in  furs,  hides,  and  ivory. 

YAM,  THE,  grow’s  plentifully  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  Its  long  tubers 
yield  a sweet  mealy  food,  but,  although 
the  plant  will  thrive  in  England,  the 
summer  heat  is  insufficient  to  develop 
the  tubers.  The  plants  are  propagated 
like  potatoes. 

YANG-TSE-KIANG,  the  longest  and 
most  important  of  the  rivers  of  China, 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and,  after 
a course  of  3,200  miles,  flow's  into  the 
China  Sea  by  an  estuary  on  which  stand.3 
the  port  of  Shanghai.  Its  basin  includes 
the  greater  part  of  China  proper,  and  its 
commercial  importance  is  enormous. 

YANKEE,  a word  that  in  England 
means  a native  of  the  United  States,  but 
in  America  means  s’mnly  a native  of  one 
of  the  New  England  or  Eastern  States. 
The  word  Is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Indian  Yengees,”  the  nearest  tliey  could 
get  to  " English.” 


YARMOUTH,  GREAT,  a seaport  and  | 
an  important  herring  fishery  station,  on  j 
a peninsula  of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  ' 
between  Lowestoft  and  Cromer.  Ita 
magnificent  stretch  of  sands  and  bracing 
climate  attract  many  summer  visitors. 
The  quays,  v/ith  their  quaint  Elizabethan 
houses  and  their  innumerable  “rows” 
or  alleys,  are  a feature  of  interest.  The 
parish  church  is  a magnificent  15th  century 
building  ; population  52,000.  Gorleston, 
a suburb  2 miles  south  of  Yarmouth,  is  a 
favourite  suuiiucr  resort. 

YARRA-YARRA,  a river  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  on  which  stands  Melbourne. 
It  flows  into  Port  Philip  after  a course  of 
150  miles. 

YEAR,  the  period  in  which  the  earth 
accomplbhes  its  journey  round  the  sun  and 
takes  up  the  same  ijO::.iLion  again  in  relation 
to  the  sun.  This  is  Bie  solar  year,  consisting 
of  '1(15  days. 5 hours,  48  minutes, 49  seconds. 
The  sidereal  year,  or  period  it  takes  for 
the  earth  to  come  into  the  same  position 
again  with  regard  to  the  sun  and  a fixed 
star  behind  it,  is  about  20  minutes  longer. 

YEDDO,  now  called  Tokic  (which  see). 

YELLOWPLUSH  PAPERS,  THE, 
written  for  Fraser’s  Magazine  in  1837  by 
Thackeray,  and  published  in  book  form 
in  1841  under  the  title  of  “ Comic  Tales 
and  Sketches.”  They  form  a playful 
satire  upon  flunkeyism.  whether  it  be  the 
flunkeyiam  of  the  wealthy  or  that  of  their 
servants. 

YELLOW  SEA,  THE,  or  Hwang-hai,  is 
a wide  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  isthmus  of  Korea,  and 
terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  The 
command  of  the  Yellow  Sea  by  the  Japan- 
ese and  their  blockade  of  Port  Arthur, 
which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili,  were  the  chief  events  of  the 
naval  struggle  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Russo- 1 apanese  War  of  1904  5. 

YELLOV/STONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  Wyoming,  is 
a wonderful  region  of  canons,  cataracts, 
hot-springs,  geysers,  and  mud  volcanoes. 
The  Yellowstone  River  passes  through 
the  Grand  Canon  (20  miles),  and  near  it, 
towards  the  south  of  the  Park,  stands  a 
calcareous  mass  of  terraces  with  warm, 
many-coloured  pools.  Known  as  the  White 
Mountain.  The  geysers  of  the  Park,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  are  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  wonderful  area. 
Congress  set  apart  this  district  in  1872  as 
a National  Park,  and  a body  of  cavalry  is 
employed  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
forests,  wild  animals,  and  natural  features. 
The  result  of  this  foresight  is  that  numer- 
ous species  of  wild  animals  have  found 
refuge  here,  which  have  elsewhere  been 
exterminated. 

YEOMAI'I,  a small  farmer  or  country- 
man above  t’ne  standing  of  a labourer, 
but  below  that  of  a franklin  or  gentleman- 
farmer.  A corps  known  as  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard  was  formed  by  Henry  VII., 
and  they  still  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
Tudor  period.  They  consist  of  about 
110  officers  and  men,  and  they  are  em- 
ployed on  state  occasions  as  a royal  body- 
guard. The  ” Beef -eaters”  of  the  Tower, 
who  wear  a similar  uniform,  are  a different 
corps,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V I. 

YEOMANRY,  a body  of  volunteers 
formed  during  the  Napoleonic  period, 
and  organised  according  to  counties,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  each  county  being  in 
chief  command.  Each  yeoman  provides 
his  own  horse,  and  in  return  receives  a 
grant  from  Government.  Among  the 
yeomanry  corps  raised  for  service  in  the 
South  African  War,  the  Scottish  Horse 
and  Lovat’s  Scouts  are  still  retained  as 
distinct  yeomanry  regiments,  although 
they  do  not  come  under  a county  qualifica- 
tion. (The  Government  urovides  arms. 


and  the  regiment  must  turn  out  for  train- 
ing once  a year,  besides  holding  drills. 
The  yeomanry  may  be  called  out  to  aid 
the  civil  power  in  quelling  riots  and  other 
serious  disorders  in  the  State. 

YEW,  one  of  the  most  characteristio 
evergreen  trees  of  Britain,  attains  a great 
age,  and  yields  an  exceedingly  hard  timber. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  country  church- 
yards, and  its  occurrence  along  the  old 
Pilgrim’s  way  throu.gh  Surrey  and  Kent 
to  Canterbury  is  a feature  of  striking 
curiosity.  Yew  was  the  favourite  wood 
for  the  old  English  long-bow,  and  its 
extreme  hardness  renders  it  suitable  for 
cabinet  work,  axle-trees,  and  the  like, 
wdiere  strength  and  durability  are  required. 

YIDDISH,  a dialect  composed  of  corrupt 
Hebrew  and  provincial  German,  and 
spoken  a good  deal  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
Jewish  immigrants,  many  of  whom  can 
speak  nothing  else, 

YOKOHAMA,  the  chief  port  of  Japan, 
17  miles  south  of  Tokio,  was  a mere  fishing 
village  before  1850.  The  bay,  an  open 
roadstead,  affords  stood  anchorage,  and  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  Harbour  works,  in- 
cluding the  erection  of  two  piers,  1}  miles 
in  length,  have  prevented  the  danger  of 
silting.  The  town  has  a considerable 
foreign  community,  and  many  British 
merctiants  have  their  head-quarters  there  ; 
population  'JOO.OOO. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  (Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association),  was  founded  in  1844,  ” as 
a society  for  improving  the  spiritual 
condition  of  young  men  engaged  in  the 
drapery  and  other  trades.”  Courses  of 
lectures  were  begun,  suitable  quarters 
were  secured  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and,  in 
1881,  the  growth  of  the  movement  led  to 
the  purchase  of  Exeter  Hall  in  the  Strand. 
There  are  branches  in  over  1,000  districts 
or  towns  in  England,  and  the  work  is 
carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Gymnasiums,  restaurants,  reading-rooms, 
libraries,  Rible-classes,  devotional  meet- 
ings, and  apartment  registration  are  the 
leading  features  in  the  work  of  the  different 
branc&s.  The  society  is  undenomina- 
tional, and  is  greatly  supported  by  the 
Evangelical  or  Low  Chnrch  section  of  the 
English  Church.  A similar  and  excellent 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association.  In  London  alone 
there  are  over  50  establishments  where 
girls  find  their  various  wants  cared  for, 
and  where  the  cost  of  the  various  privileges 
is  remarkablv  low. 

YONGE,  CHARLOTTE  MARY,  b.  at 
Otterbourne,  1823,  d.  1901,  a novelist  and 
writer  of  considerable  ability  and  wide 
range.  Besides  ” The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,” 
” The  Daisy  Chain,”  and  ” The  Dove  in 
the  Eagle’s  Nest,”  she  wrote  a History  of 
Prance,  a Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  and 
a Biography  of  Hannah  More.  In 
addition  to  toanslations  and  her  editorial 
work  in  the  “ Monthly  Packet,”  she 
published  over  110  volum(?s.  Her  works 
are  spirited,  of  high  moral  tone,  and 
interesting. 

YORK.  the  county  town  of  Yorkshire, 
is  a cathedral  city  and  the  seat  of  an 
Archbishop.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  York  (then  called 
Eboracum)  was  the  capital  of  the  north, 
a position  which  it  continued  to  hold  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  minster,  one  of 
the  finest  cathedrals  in  England,  is  of 
noble  proportions.  Its  beautiful  east 
window  preserves  its  medieval  glass,  and 
is  unrivalled  in  richness  of  effect.  The 
city  still  has  its  walls  and  several  of  its  old 
gates  or  ” bars.”  It  is  under  the  juris- 
(iiction  of  a Lord  Mayor;  population 
80.000. 

YORK,  DUKE  OF.  (1)  Hichard,  leader 
of  the  Yorkist  party  in  the  War  of  the 
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Bories,  was  slaia  at  Wakefield,  14C0. 
(2)  Rlohard,  second  son  of  Edward  IV., 
was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  Eichard  III.  (3) 
Frederick,  second  son  of  George  III., 
an  incapable  leader,  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  aid  the  Austrians  against  the  French 
in  1793.  He  was  similarly  unsuccessful 
in  1799.  A handsome  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a statue,  in  a prominent 
position,  near  the  Pall  Mall  end  of 
Regent  Street,  London,  was  raised  to 
Lis  memory. 

YORK,  HOUSE  OF,  a branch  of  the 
English  royal  family  descended  from 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Eichard, 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  third  and  fifth 
sons  of  Edward  III.  The  claim  of  the 
Yorkist  princes  was  therefore  superior  to 
that  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  who  w-ere 
descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward’s 
fourth  son.  The  kings  of  the  House  of 
York  were  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  and 
Richard  III. 

YORKSHIRE,  the  largest  English 
county,  is  divided  into  three  parts  called 
Ridings,  i.e.,  thridings  or  thirds.  The 
North  and  East  Ridings  are  chiefly 
agricultural,  the  West  is  the  seat  of  the 
woollen  industry,  and  a mining  district. 
The  county  is  drained  almost  wholly  by 
the  Ouse  and  its  tributaries  the  Swale, 
Ure,  Nidd,  Wharfe,  Aire,  Don,  and 
Derwent.  Wensleydale,  the  valley  of  the 
Ure,  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  villages, 
but  the  other  valleys  are  almost  equally 
interesting.  These  valleys  contain  the 
ruins  of  more  than  fifty  monasteries, 
formerly  of  great  importance  and  wealth 
in  the  days  when  the  Cistercians  fed  their 
flocks  of*  sheep  on  their  rich  pastures. 
The  Cleveland  Hills  in  the  north-east  of 
the  county,  yield  the  hematite  iron-ore, 
which  is  smelted  at  Middlesborough  and 
Stockton.  York,  the  county  town,  stands 
on  the  Ouse  in  the  centre  of  the  York- 
shire Plain  ; but  the  great  manufacturing 
towns — Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Rother- 
ham, Halifax,  and  Huddersfield — are  on 
the  south  Yorkshire  coal-field ; Hull  is  the 
chief  sea-port. 

YORKTOWK,  on  the  river  York, 
Virginia,  was  the  scene  of  the  surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Washington  in  1781, 
during  the  War  of  American  Independence. 

YORUBA,  a district  in  the  hinterland 
of  Lagos  in  West  Africa.  It  occupies  the 
eastern  half  of  the  slave  coast,  between 
Benin  and  Dahomey,  and  extends  to  the 
north-east  as  far  as  the  Niger.  It  is  now 
included  in  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  a wonderful 
gorge  formed  by  the  river  Merced  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  California.  It  is  6 miles  in 
length,  and  from  ^ to  2 miles  in  width,  with 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  an  average  height 
of  4,000  feet.  The  whole  valley  is  a scene 
of  sublime  grandeur,  and  will  be  preserved 
for  all  time  as  a National  Park.  One  of 
its  most  striking  features  is  the  Yosemite 
Falls.  From  a nan-ow  ledge  the  river 
leaps  in  three  great  falls,  making  a descent 
of  2.500  feet. 

YOUNG.  BRIGHAM,  6.  1801,  d.  1877, 
a leader  of  a religious  sect  in  America, 
known  as  the  Mormons.  He  founded 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah,  as  a Mormon 
colony,  and  devoted  his  energies  to 
furthering  its  commercial  prosperity. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (1851), 
but  subsequently  had  to  resign  much  of 
his  power  when  the  States,  in  1869,  deter- 
mined to  put  down  polygamy,  which 
formed  a leading  feature  of  the  Mormon 
religion.  He  left  a fortune  of  £600,000 
to  his  seventeen  wives  and  numerous 
offspring. 

YOUNG,  EDWARD,  h.  1681,  d.  1765, 
the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,”  spent 


the  first  forty-five  years  of  his  life  in 
literary  work  and  in  attendance  upon  the 
Marquis  of  Wliarton.  He  then  took  holy 
orders,  and  held  the  living  of  Welwyn,  in 
Hertfordshire.  His  “ Night  Thoughts” 
commemorates  the  loss  of  his  v/ife  and 
daugliter,  and  is  still  read  for  its  occa- 
sional excellences  and  its  evident  sin- 
cerity. 

YOUNG,  JAMES,  b.  in  Glasgow,  1811. 
d,  188.1  ; may  be  called  the  discoverer  of 
paraffin.  While  manager  of  a chemic:i! 
works  in  Manchester,  his  attention  was 
called  to  a dark  oily  liquid  found  in  a coal 
mine  in  Derbyshire,  from  which  (and 
afterwards  from  Scotch  cannel  coal)  he 
obtained  paraffin  by  distillation. 

YUKON,  the  chief  river  of  Ala.ska,  flows 
into  the  Behring  Sea  after  a course  of 
2,000  miles.  It  gives  its  name  to  one  of 
the  four  districts  info  which  the  north- 
west territories  are  divided.  The  Klon- 
dyke,  which  flows  into  the  Yukon,  at 
Dawson,  is  celebrated  for  the  gold  mine.s 
in  its  vicinity.  Tlie  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  beds  of  the  streams  of  the  Klcjiidyke 
basin  led  to  a memorable  rush  there  in 
1897. 

ZADKIEL,  the  p?eiidonym  of  Richard 
James  Morrison,  b.  179.5,  d.  1874  ; oni'O 
a Lieutenant  in  tlie  Royal  Navy.  On  hi^ 
retirement  he  Issued  his  celebrated 
almanac,  thousands  of  wliich  sold  annually. 
The  crystal  globe,  whence  he  drew  liis 
predictions,  i.s  said  to  have  liolonged  to 
Doctor  Dee.  a notorious  charlat  m of  the 
16th  century. 

ZAMBESI.  THE,  rises  in  tlie  sourli-west 
of  tho  Congo  Free  State,  and  flows  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  it  reaches  after  a couree  of  nearly 
1,600  miles.  Most  of  its  course  lic.s  in 
British  territory,  but  its  estuary  and  lower 
waters  are  Portuguese.  Navigation  is 
impeded  at  intervals  by  cataracts,  notably 
by  the  Victoria  Falls  (which  see),  900  miles 
from  the  sea. 

ZANGWILL,  ISRAEL,  b.  in  London. 
1864,  was  educated  at  the  Je\^s’  tice 
school  in  Spitalfields,  where  he  taught 
while  studying  for  his  London  Fnivor-ity 
degree.  In  1892  he  produced  ” Children 
of  the  Ghetto,”  which  at  once  made  him 
a man  of  mark.  Hi.s  otlier  works  are 
numerous,  mostly  dealing  with  phases  of 
Jevdsh  life. 

ZANZIBAR,  an  island  ofl'  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  wiUi  an  important  port  of  the 
same  name,  has  been  under  British 
protection  since  1890,  when  a portion  of 
the  mainland,  known  as  the  Zanzibar 
Protectorate,  was  also  ceded  to  Great 
Britain.  The  port  of  Zanzibar  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  is  the  largest  city 
of  East  Africa.  It  exports  ivory,  cloves, 
copra,  rubber,  and  gum-copal,  and  its 
trade  amounts  to  £2.000,000  annually. 
It  was  formerly  the  head -quarters  of  a 
great  export  trade  in  slaves, 

ZEALAND,  0)  the  largest  and  most 
important  island  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  lies  between  theCattegat  and  tbe 
Baltic,  and  is  separated  from  Sweden  by 
the  Sound.  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of 
Denmark,  and  Elsinore,  are  the  chiet 
towns.  (2)  A Flemish  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  low 
lying  islands  at  the  delta  of  the  Scheldt. 
Plushifig,  on  Walcberen  Island,  is  the 
chief  port,  and  Middelberg,  on  the  same 
island,  the  chief  inland  town. 

ZEBRA,  THE,  an  animal  akin  to  the 
horse  and  ass,  but  more  closely  resembling 
the  latter  in  several  characteristics, 
notably  in  the  fulness  of  its  ears.  It  is  ol 
a white  colour  with  striking  stripers  of 
black,  vertical  on  the  body  and  horizontal 
on  the  limbs.  It  is  found  only  in  Africa, 
where  it  inhabits  the  more  fugged  and 
remote  mountain  ranges  of  Abyssinia  and 


central  Africa.  It  ut  of  ujicertain  temper, 
and,  even  though  tr  lined  from  it*  earliest 
days.  It  ia  difflealt  to  domesticate. 

^BU,  THE,  or  Brahmin  Ox,  Is  dosely 
allied  to  the  common  ox,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  a latty  bump  upon  its 
shoulders,  and  by  the  slimnes.'-  of  its  leg'r(. 
It  is  found  throughout  Soutiiem  Asm 
and  in  Madagascar,  in  India,  the  /.<.ou 
is  u:-ied  both  as  a beast  of  draai.;Lit  and  of 
burden, 

ZEMINDARS,  offii-inl.^  in  India  v'  o. 
under  the  Mogul  emperor-,  Inid  to  cohiot 
the  revenue  from  a cert. tin  di-triet.  ct.in- 
prising  so  many  villages.  U/idcr  rlio 
British  tlie  zemindars  1 uve  been  dt-ilt 
with  as  the  actual  land-owners,  and  have 
practically  become  -o. 

ZEMSTVO,  an  a.sseinbly  of  representa- 
tives of  certain  provinces  and  distriets 
in  Russia.  European  Russia  is  divided 
into  fifty  provincee,  and  each  proviuoa 
into  ten  to  twelve  districts.  Of  the'-a 
provinces,  thirty-four  have  the  institution 
of  the  Zemstvo.  This  means  that  in  tlie-e 
provinces  each  district  has  an  assemtdy 
elected  by  all  the  iiiliabitants  for  the 
management  of  local  nutters,  and  ti*r»t 
the  district  a.“eini/ilea  noiuinate  a l'r<- 
viricial  A.-.<emhly  for  adrniiii^ti  ring  tiia 
affair- of  the  pro\ ii.cp. 

ZENANA,  part  of  a hono:;  in 
r<  d for  It  e v.on.tn.  < one.-;  u.'i  wr.g 
wi:.h  the  la'irein  in  'I'l.rki'V.  In  Ip'cJ 
Zi-Ticna  nd.-.-ions  were  stnrieJ  to  u;  int 
the  women  of  India. 

ZEND-AVESTA,  the  .ancient  sacre  I lore 
of  the  Parsees,  confuting,  like  the  ihl;.'-, 
of  a collection  of  sacred  writings  of  in  my 
periods  and  various  character. 

ZENGHIZ-KHAN.  See  Jevghit  Kl.n.x. 

ZENO,  a Greek  philosojihc  r,  h.  in  Cyprus, 
312  u.('.,  who,  after  a long  course  of  stun/ 
in  the  various  schools  of  Creek  piiilosophy, 
founded  the  great  senool  the  tloics, 
about  300  B.C.  (see  Sf'  irisrn). 

ZENOBIA.  Eee  Pahm/ra. 

ZERMATT,  a great  tourist  and  climbing 
centre  in  Switzerland  near  tlio  head  of 
the  VLsp  valley,  a lateral  valley  from  Uia 
left  hank  of  the  Rhone.  The  .^:atterlio:  n, 
I’reithom,  and  Monte  Rosa  are  climbed 
from  Zermatt. 

ZERO,  the  number  0,  especially  iu  it* 
technical  sense  as  a starting  point  in 
measuring  degrees  upon  a .scale,  such  a-  the 
graduated  scale  of  a thermometer  or 
barometer. 

ZERUBBABEL.  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Jews,  who  first  returned  from  Babylon 
under  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Judea  by  Cyru.s, 
and  for  a short  time  took  a leading  pare 
in  tbe  re-building  of  the  Temple  and  in 
the  restoration  of  public  wor^ip.  (See 
the  Book  of  Ezra.) 

ZEUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  chief 
of  the  gods.  (See  Jvpifer.) 

ZEUXIS,  a celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  in  the  portrayal  of  women. 
He  had  a high  opinion  of  his  own  e.xcellenco 
as  a painter,  but  not  without  justification. 
He  flourished  during  the  last  half  of  the 
5th  century  B.C. 

ZINC,  a bluish- white  metal,  which  docs 
not  perish  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
but  assumes  a thin  surface  film,  which 
protects  tbe  metal  beneath  The  metal 
is  mined  in  \Vales,  but  more  extea-sively 
in  Southern  Germany,  and  In  the  United 
States,  It  is  used  for  zinc  roofing,  and  for 
plating  iron  goods,  such  as  coal  scuttles 
and  washing  tins.  Tho  process  is  com- 
monly known  as  galvanising.  It  is  also 
used  as  a substitute  for  bronze  in  cheap 
art  goods.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  as 
a galvanizing  metal  to  prevent  iron  from 
rusting. 

ZIONISTS,  Je\\3  who  aim  at  the  re- 
establi.^hment  of  their  nation  ia  Palestine, 
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For  centuries  only  a dream,  this  idea  has 
begun,  since  the  late  outbreak  of  Anti- 
Semitism,  to  take  practical  form,  and  an 
association  has  been  formed  to  help 
forward  the  movement. 

ZION,  MOUNT,  a hill  on  which  once 
stood  a citadel  of  the  Jebusites,  whiqji 
David  captured,  and  where  he  built  his 
“ City  of  Zion,”  or  Jerusalem. 

ZODIAC,  an  imaginary  band  or  zone 
of  the  celestial  sphere  sutficiently  wide  to 
include  the  apparent  movements  among 
the  fixed  stars  of  the  sun  and  the  five 
planets  which  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  zodiac  was  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  or  “ sigms,”  each  of  which  took  its 
name'  from  a characteristic  constellation 
of  fixed  stars  within  the  division.  These 
signs  were  the  ^am,  the  Bull,  the  Twins, 
the  Crab,  the  Lion,  the  Virgin,  the  Scales, 
the  Scorpion,  the  Archer,  the  Goat,  the 
Water-carrier  and  the  Fishes.  The  central 
line  of  the  Zodiac  is  called  the  “ Ecliptic,” 
because  the  moon  must  be  on  this  line  for 
an  eclipse  to  take  place. 

ZOLA,  EMILE,  b.  1840,  d.  1902,  the 
most  prominent  French  novelist  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  was  the 
leader  of  the  realistic  school  and  did  not 
scruple  to  narrate  the  most  disgusting 
details  of  life  in  devotion  to  his  cult.  Of 
his  many  works,  “ La  Debacle,”  dealing 
with  the  disasters  of  1870,  and  the  trilogy, 
“Lourdes,”  “Rome,”  and  “Paris,”  are 
characteristic  of  his  strict  but  undesirable 
adherence  to  the  unpleasant  side  of  the 
truth. 

ZOLLVEREIN,  a customs-union  of  the 
various  German  States,  founded  in  1819, 
to  enable  all  the  States  to  act  as 
one  in  the  arrangement  of  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  to 
secure  free  trade  among  themselves. 

_ ZOOLOGY  is  the  study  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Much  of  our  zoological  know- 
ledge is  due  to  the  labour  of  the  Greeks, 
but  the  microscope  in  modern  times  has 
given  us  a ^asp  of  the  subject  not  pre- 
viously possible.  In  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life,  as  in  the  microscopic  Amoeba, 
we  find  the  body  composed  of  a speck  of 
living  matter,  of  gelatinous  consistency, 
enclosing  one  specialised  part,  the  nucleus^ 
which  controls  the  activity  of  the  whole. 
Such  a unit  of  living  matter  is  termed  a 
cell ; Amoeba  is  composed  of  a single  cell, 
and  yet  it  eats,  breathes,  moves  and  has 
its  being  like  any  other  animal ; it  thus 
forms  no  link  whatever  between  living  and 
non-hving  matter.  Its  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion is  peculiar;  as  it  gets  old,  instead  of 
dying,  first  the  nucleus  and  then  the 
remainder  of  the  cell  divides  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  in  place  of  one  Amoeba 
we  have  two  new  ones ; thus  Amcnba  only 
dies  naturally,  by  giving  birth  to  two  olf- 
spring.  The  higher  animals,  the  microscope 
shows,  begin  their  life  as  a single  cell, 
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which  soon  divides  into  two,  just  as 
Amcsba  does,  but  these  two  remain  side 
by  side,  and  dividing  again  and  again  pro- 
duce a colony  of  cells  which  together  form 
the  body  of  the  animal.  Amoeba,  we  note, 
has  to  be  a Jack  of  all  trades,  one  cell 
has  to  eat,  breathe,  move,  and  so  on ; but 
in  the  colony  of  cells  w’hich  forms  the 
body  of  a higher  animal,  division  of  labour 
occurs ; the  cells  that  form  the  muscles, 
for  instance,  are  capable  of  movement, 
but  they  are  not  concerned  with  digestion, 
whilst  the  cells  forming  the  d^estive 
system  are  concerned  with  some  special 
part  of  the  digestive  process,  but  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  The  animal  kingdom 
thus  falls  naturally  into  the  follow'ing 
groups  : — 1,  Unicellular  Animals 
Amoeba),  knowm  also  as  Protozoa;  and 
2.  Multicellular  Animals,  known  also  as 
Metazoa.  The  Metazoa  are  divided  further 
into  two  great  groups (1)  the  Coelenterala 
or  Zoophytes,  the  bodies  of  which  are 
composed  of  only  two  layers  of  cells,  viz., 
an  outer,  sensory  and  protective,  and  an 
inner  digestive  layer ; and(2)the  Coelomata, 
the  bodies  of  w’hich  are  composed  of  three 
or  more,  usually  many  more,  layers  of 
cells.  The  Ccelenteraia  are  divided  into 
the  sponges,  the  anemones,  and  the  jelly 
fish.  The  Coelomata  are  divided  into  (a) 
the  worms,  (b)  echinoderms  or  starfish, 
(c)  molluscs,  (d)  arthropods,  animals  with 
jointed  appendages,  e.g.  crustaceous  in- 
sects and  spiders,  and  (e)  vertebrates. 
The  study  of  the  zoology  of  past  ages, 
known  as  palceontology,  has  gained  in 
interest  since  Darwin  published  his 
“Origin  of  Species”  in  1859.  "We  now 
know  that  fish  were  the  first  vertebrates 
to  appear  on  the  earth,  and  that  they  were 
succeeded  by  amphibia  before  the  primary 
geological  period  had  terminated ; in  the 
secondary  geological  period  reptiles  and 
the  lower  mammals  made  their  appearance, 
and  towards  the  close,  birds  also ; the 
higher  mammals  have  only  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  tertiary  period  began,  w hilst 
man  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

ZOOPHYTE;  An  animal  of  the  sea- 
anemone  class.  See  Zoology. 

ZOROASTER,  the  founder  of  the 
religion  of  tlie  Pai-sees,  who  fiourished, 
according  to  Persian  tradition,  in  the 
6th  century  B.O.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a leader  among  an  agricultural  people, 
whom  he  wished  to  establish  in  virtue, 
thrift,  and  industry.  The  Zend-avesta  is 
in  part  attributed  to  his  authorship. 

ZOUAVES,  a body  of  troops  in  the 
French  army,  consisting  of  picked  infantry 
soldiers  of  fine  physique  and  tried  courage, 
whose  uniform  is  a picturesque  Algerian 
dress.  Zouaves  were  originally  a mixed 
Algerian  and  French  body,  the  name  being 
derived  from  that  of  a tilbe  of  mercenaries 
whom  the  French  employed  in  1830, 
when  they  took  over  Algiers. 
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ZULUS,  THE,  a South  African  native 
people,  whose  territory  formerly  included 
Natal,  but  is  now  confined  to  a district  of 
10,460  square  mUes,  with  a sea-board  of 
210  miles,  lying  to  the  north  of  NataL 
The  Zulus  are  physically  a fine  race,  and 
though  prone  to  fighting,  they  are  not 
resentful.  They  govern  themselves  on 
democratic  lines,  and  are  intelligent  and 
liberal-minded.  The  Zulus,  un&r  Chief 
Tshaka,  gained  complete  ascendency  over 
the  tribes  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape 
Colony  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  King  Cetewayo  succeeded  to 
this  kingdom  in  1874,  and  the  English 
declared  war  on  him  because  his  power 
menaced  Natal.  After  a terrible  reverse 
at  Lsandlana  (1879),  and  the  heroic  defence 
of  Rorke’s  Drift,  the  British  columns 
retired  to  the  Tugela  River,  but  Lord 
Chelmsford’s  victory  at  Ulundi,  1879, 
brought  the  war  to  an  end.  Since  then, 
Zululand  has  been  incorporated  partly 
with  the  Transvaal  and  partly  with  Natal. 

Z'URICH,  a beautiful  lake  of  Northern 
Switzerland,  drained  by  the  Limmat,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  lake  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  at  its  lower  end  stands 
the  town  of  Zurich,  the  capital  of  the 
^nton.  The  town  is  quaint  and  interest- 
ing and  of  i^eat  commercial  importance. 
The  population,  1.50,000,  has  been  trebled 
during  the  last  30  years. 

ZUTPHEN,  a Dutch  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guelderland,  about  20  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Arnhem.  Zutphen  is  of  interest 
in  English  history  as  scene  of  the 
battle  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
killed,  1586.  (See  Sidney,  Sir  Philip). 

ZUYDER  ZEE,  a wide,  shallow  gulf  of 
the  North  Sea,  penetrating  60  miles  into 
Holland,  and  formed  in  1282  by  an  inroad 
of  the  sea  which  broke  down  the  protecting 
sand-dunes.  A chain  of  islau'ls,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Texel,  marks  the 
former  coast-line.  A great  draint^e 
scheme  is  proposed,  to  reclaim  a large 
part  of  the  Zee, 

ZWINGER,  a celebrated  museum  at 
Dresden,  with  a picture  gallery  containing 
the  Sistine  Madonna  and  numerous  other 
famous  pictures. 

ZWINGLI,  ULRICH,  b.  1484,  d.  1531, 
a great  Swiss  Protestant  Reformer.  He 
converted  Zurich  to  his  views  while  serving 
in  the  cathedral  as  a preacher,  and  soon 
the  chief  towns  of  Northern  Switzerland 
joined  l;im.  The  Catholic  Cantons,  how- 
ever, formed  a league  against  the  Protes- 
tants, and  Zwingli  was  failed  in  a sudden 
attack  made  upon  Zurich.  ZwingU  was 
more  broad-minded  and  generous  than 
his  contemporaries,  Luther  and  Calvin, 
and  he  laboured  as  a patriot  to  establish 
a broad  Christian  uniou  of  the  Swiss 
people.  Although  his  views  almost  coin- 
cided with  those  of  laither,  there  was  no 
hearty  co-operation  botwesn  them. 
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INTEODDCTION. 

We  venture  to  offer  a few  remarks  to  serve  as  a finger-post  in  directing  the  reader  to  the  right  use  of 
this  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  v/hich  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  doctor,  but  to  indicate  when  he  should 
be  called  in,  and  to  act  as  a guide  in  emergencies  when  he  is  not  immediately  available,  or  in  simple  cases 
when  his  aid  is  not  needed.  Still  more  important  than  a knowledge  of  the  means  of  recovering  health, 
is  that  of  preserving  it.  The  writer  has,  accordingly,  aimed  at  making  this  Dictionary  a Guide  to  Healthy 
by  stating  not  merely  the  treatment  to  be  followed  in  the  various  diseases,  but  by  explaining  their  causes, 
and  the  way  to  avoid  their  incidence,  especially  by  that  most  effective  of  all  preventive  measures,  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  health. 

Instead  of  the  Science  of  Medicine  occupying  ground  forbidden  to  the  laity  (that  is,  the  general  public), 
it  should,  in  our  opinion,  form  part  of  everyone’s  education.  Ignorance  of  its  principles  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  disease  and  the  mainstay  of  the  quack.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  Medicine,  knowledge  must  be  carefully  and  cautiously  applied,  or  we  shall  soon  discover  to 
our  cost  that  sometimes  “ a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.”  But  rightly  applied,  a little  knowledge 
is  highly  valuable,  and  the  purpose  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  supply  such  knowledge  in  a way  that  may  prove 
useful  in  the  home  circle.  Accordingly,  we  have  described  the  symptoms  of  onset  of  the  common  infectious 
diseases,  and  given  full  directions  as  to  the  management  of  common  ailments  and  the  course  to  pursue 
in  emergencies. 

We  would  especially  recommend  any  person  who  refers  to  this  Dictionary  without  any  definite  object 
in  view,  to  read  first  those  articles  which  bear  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene,  and  which  will  be  found  mentioned 
under  that  heading ; and,  then,  those  articles  that  deal  with  the  question  of  personal  health,  such,  for 
instance,  as  relate  to  the  care  of  the  skin,  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  tea,  tobacco,  and  the  different  articles 
of  diet,  the  prevention  of  constipation,  the  use  and  abuse  of  exercise  and  physical  training,  the  value  of 
sleep,  and  the  treatment  of  insomnia,  as  well  as  the  causes  and  prevention  of  insanity,  all  of  which  are 
treated  under  their  respective  headings.  x\nd  it  is  certainly  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  a matter  of 
duty,  that  everyone  should  be  prepared  to  render  efficient  aid  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  emergency. 
To  qualify  oneself  for  such  a duty  can  only  be  satisfactorily  achieved  by  a course  of  practical  training  in 
First  Aid,  but  failing  such  training,  the  article  under  this  heading  will  prove  of  material  service  if  mastered 
before  the  time  of  action  has  come.  Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  subject  of  Nursing.  In  most 
cases,  the  progress  of  the  invalid  towards  recovery  depends  much  upon  the  care  of  the  nurse  and  her  strict 
attention  to  the  directions  of  the  doctor.  In  most  households  the  mother  or  daughter  is  sure  to  be  called 
upon,  sooner  or  later,  to  act  as  nurse  to  some  member  of  the  family  In  the  article  on  the  Sick-room,  she 
will  find  some  hints  that  are  sure  to  prove  useful,  and  she  may  be  glad  of  a few  recipes  for  the  common 
articles  of  invalid  dietary  given  under  Cookery. 

May  we  here  give  a word  of  warning  on  the  question  of  Drugs  ? Their  sparing  use  is  more  and  more 
insisted  on  by  the  medical  profession,  and  certainly  their  constant  use  in  unprofessional  hands  is  to  be 
strongly  deprecated.  Throughout  the  following  pages  we  have  given  drugs  a subordinate  place,  since  we 
regard  them  as  extremely  liaWe  to  misuse.  The  layman  would  do  well  in  the  treatment  of  disease  to  secure 
for  the  patient  in  whom  he  is  interested,  careful  nursing,  rest,  fresh  air,  and  suitable  food,  leaving  drugs, 
as  a rule,  to  the  physician.  At  the  same  time  aU  householders,  especially  those  living  in  the  country,  and 
remote  from  a doctor’s  residence,  would  find  a few  medicines,  kept  under  lock  and  key,  of  great  service 
in  cases  requiring  prompt  attention.  (See  Medicine  Chest.) 

In  the  treatment  of  disease.  Alcohol  should  be  regarded  as  a drug,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Much  of  the  cheap  “ invalid  port  ” used  by  the  public  as  a tonic,  turns  out  on  analysis  to  be  crude  spirit 
coloured  with  elder  wine ; and  also  much  of  the  cheap  sphit  on  the  market  is  baneful  from  its  immature 
condition,  or  from  the  impurities  it  contains.  But  even  when  the  wine  or  spirit  is  pure,  the  risk  of  establish- 
ing a craving  for  alcohol  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  first  resort  to  it  to  relieve  some 
symptom  which  is  likely  to  recur.  This  danger  appears  to  be  more  serious  in  women  than  men.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  many  other  drugs,  and  is  one  great  reason  for  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  physician. 
Unfortunately,  drug  habits  are  too  often  met  with  at  the  present  day  ; morphia,  cocaine,  nerve  tonics, 
sleeping  draughts,  and  even  strong  aperients  play  their  pernicious  part  in  the  lives  of  their  unhappy  slaves. 
A word  of  warning  must  also  be  most  emphatically  given  in  regard  to  many  “ soothing  sjTups  ” and  “ teeth- 
ing powders  ” now  on  the  market,  which  eorjtaio  opium,  a drug  often  fatq,l  to  infants.  We  can  only 
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express  regret  that  any  prexmation  containing  this  drug  can  still  be  sold  T^ithout  the  nature 

of  its  contents  being  stated  on  the  label. 

We  must  also  enter  our  protest  against  the  reckless  way  in  which  infants  are  fed,  and  which  is  responsible 
for  the  very  high  infantile  mortality  that  is  a disgrace  to  our  civilisation.  The  number  of  Infant  Foods 
advertised  is  very  large.  The  law  permits  any  one  to  put  anything  into  a “ tin,”  and  sell  that  as  a “ perfect 
baby  food  ” ; and  this  is  permitted,  whilst  a good  food  like  margarine  can  on  no  pretence  whatever  (and 
quite  rijjfhtly),  be  sold  under  a false  name.  The  contrast  between  the  laxity  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
stringency  on  the  other,  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  disastrous  in  its  results  to  health  and  life, 
and  so  fraught  with  suffering  to  many  thousands  of  helpless  infants.  In  the  first  book  that  comes  to  hand 
we  find  among  the  advertisements  ten  referring  to  baby  foods,  eight  of  which  imply,  or  definitely  state, 
that  they  are  suitable  for  infants  of  all  ages.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these  eight  foods  are  widely  different 
in  composition,  and  certainly  at  times  harmful  when  employed  in  the  indiscriminate  maimer  that  their 
claim  to  be  “ suitable  to  all  ages  ” would  seem  to  justify.  The  physicians  of  our  Children’s  Hospitals 
have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  outcome  of  their  investigations  is  clearly  the 
best  guide  that  can  be  obtained.  And  this  we  have  given  in  the  table  under  Infancy,  in  which  the  more 
valuable  of  these  foods  are  tabulated  according  to  the  latest  results  of  medical  research.  In  the  article 
on  Food  we  have  referred  also  to  many  other  preparations,  often  useful  in  invalid  dietary. 

On  calling  in  a doctor  to  see  a member  of  the  family  who  shows  signs  of  “ sickening  for  something,” 
do  not  expect  him  to  say  right  off  what  the  disease  will  turn  out  to  be.  As  a rule,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
at  the  moment ; few  experts  could  tell  until  time  had  been  given  for  further  symptoms  to  develop.  This 
fact  cannot  be  too  clearly  apprehended,  as  people  often  unreasonably  demand  a diagnosis  from  their  doctor, 
at  the  first  visit,  which  it  is  impossible  to  give.  Many  illnesses  begin  in  the  same  way  ; thus  a bad  cold  in 
a child  may  be  the  beginning  of  measles  or  whooping-cough,  or  be  nothing  more  than  a nasal  catarrh. 
Moreover,  the  same  disease  may  have  many  different  modes  of  onset.  We  find,  for  instance,  amongst 
cases  of  pneumonia  that  have  been  under  our  care,  that,  on  the  first  day  of  iUness — according  to  notes 
made  at  the  time — the  symptoms  were  of  seven  different  varieties  : — 

(1)  shivering,  (2)  shivering  with  pain  in  the  side,  (3)  pain  in  the  side  with  vomiting,  (4)  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
(6)  diarrhcea  and  pain  in  the  limbs,  (6)  vomiting  followed  by  delirium,  (7)  sudden  loss  of  consciousness. 

Again,  we  find  no  less  than  eleven  different  modes  of  onset  in  such  a small  number  as  twenty-five  con- 
secutive cases  of  German  measles,  occurring  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  The  symptoms  before  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  were : — 

(1)  none  whatever,  (2)  a small  lump  noticed  behind  one  ear  due  to  an  enlarged  gland  (3)  large  lumps  complained 
of  at  the  back  of  the  neck  on  both  sides,  also  due  to  enlarged  glands,  (4)  headache,  (5)  headache  and  sore  throat, 
(6)  headache,  cough,  and  malaise,  (7)  shivering,  vomiting,  and  backache,  (8)  severe  backache,  (9)  aching  in  the  limbs  and 
enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  (10)  nausea  and  giddiness,  (11)  malaise  for  a week  without  other  symptoms. 
In  many  of  these  cases  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  German  measles  until  the  appearance  of  the  rash  ; 
and  even  then  English  measles  was  closely  simulated  by  some  of  them,  and  scarlet  fever  by  others,  though 
the  subsequent  course  of  each  case,  and  the  occurrence  of  others  of  more  typical  character  in  the  same  house, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  their  nature.  Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  folly  of  expecting  to  know  the  nature  of  an  illness  in  its  earliest  stage.  Meanwhile  what 
is  to  be  done  ? The  answer  will  be  found  under  Sickening  for  an  Illness. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge, 
most  forms  of  illness  are  preventable.  Any  person  who  studies  the  rules  of  health,  and  steadily  carries 
them  out,  has  a fair  prospect  of  a long  and  healthy  life  ; and  even  when  visited  by  sickness,  nature’s  power 
of  repair  is  so  great  that  recovery,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  may  be  confidently  expected  if  only  the  disease 
be  promptly  treated.  To  ignore  the  danger-signals  at  the  onset  of  an  illness,  is  to  commit  an  offence  nature 
rarely  pardons.  Too  often  the  value  of  health  is  only  realised  when  it  is  lost,  Simonides,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  put  health  first,  beauty  second,  and  wealth  third,  in  their  relative  value  to  man ; and  Bacon  tells 
us  that  “ a healthy  body  is  the  tabernacle,  but  a sickly  one  the-prison  of  the  soul.”  Though  importance 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  is  obvious,  yet  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  our  defective  knowledge, 
the  most  rigid  observance  of  those  laws  will  not  ensure  exemption  from  some  diseases  of  the  utmost 
gravity,  such  as  cancer.  This  fact  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way,  namely,  our  ignorance  of  some 
of  nature’s  laws  concerning  health. 

To  aid  research  work  is  thus  a pressing  duty.  The  rate  at  which  discovery  can  proceed  depends  primarily, 
no  doubt,  on  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  research- workers  themselves,  and  on  the  advance  of  knowledge 
in  allied  fields  of  science,  but  it  depends  as  much  and  possibly  more  on  the  attitude  of  the  general  public. 
There  is  no  lack  of  men  anxious  to  engage  in  research,  but  want  of  private  means  forces  the  majority  into 
other  callings.  It  is  for  the  public  themselves  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  within  their  power 
to  create  an  army  of  research- workers  that  shall  discover  the  secret  of  the  problems  now  awaiting  solution. 
Surely  the  home  of  Jenner,  Lister,  Hunter,  and  Harvey  must  not  fall  behind  her  continental  neighbours, 
nor  must  all  the  triumphs  of  bacteriology  be  left  to  Japam.  When  we  note  the  advances  of  modem 
surgery  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics  and  antiseptics,  and  also  when  we  see  those  great  barriers 
to  colonial  expansion-malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  sleeping-sickness— at  last  in  a fair  way  of  being 
successfully  coped  with,  we  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  conquest  of  such  foes  as  cancer, 
consumption,  and  insanity,  with  which  we  are  still  face  to  face.  In  Medicine,  the  unlmown  is  not 
unknowable,  as  it  may  be  in  some  other  branches  of  hnman  enquiry,  and  hence  no  sacrifice  in  time  or 
talent,  whether  of  gold  or  mental  gifts,  can  be  looked  upon  as  wasted,  if  spent  in  the  cause  of  medical 
research. 
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ABDOMEM.  The  abdomen  or  belly  is  the  largest  cavity 
of  the  body.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  thorax  or  chest 
and  below  by  the  two  pelvic  bones  which  meet  in  front. 
From  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  it  is  separated  by  the  great 
muscle  of  respiration — the  midriff  or  diaphragm.  Later- 
ally and  in  front  it  is  enclosed  by  the  lower  ribs  and  abdom- 
inal muscles.  Behind,  it  is  supported  by  the  spinal  column. 
The  organs  contained  within  the  abdominal  cavity  are  the 
liver,  which  lies  under  the  right  ribs  and  extends  across  to 
the  left  of  the  “ pit  of  the  stomach  ” or  epigastrium  ; the 
gall-bladder  and  gall-ducts  lying  beneath  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver ; the  stomach  lying  under  the  left  ribs  and  extend- 
ing across  to  the  right,  and  having  its  smaller  end  situated 
in  the  epigastrium ; the  intestines  occupying  chiefly  the 
central  portions  of  the  abdominal  cavity ; the  pancreas  or 
sweetbread  lying  behind  the  stomach ; the  spleen  or  milt 
situated  to  the  left  of,  and  in  contact  with  the  large  end  of 
the  stomach ; the  kidneys,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
spinal  column  and  under  the  last  two  ribs  of  either  side ; 
the  bladder,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis ; the 
female  organs  of  generation  consisting  of  the  uterus  or 
womb,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  broad  ligament  and  ovaries. 
These  organs  are  wholly,  or  in  pai't,  covered  by  a membrane 
known  as  the  peritoneum,  which  when  inflamed  gives  rise 
to  the  disease  termed  “ peritonitis.”  The  diagnosis  of 
disease  situated  within  the  abdomen  is  often  more  difficult 
than  that  of  disease  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  non-professional  investigation  wdll  be  of  very  Uttle  use. 
The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  physician  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  abdominal  diseases  are  more  Umited  in  their 
application  than  is  the  case  with  diseases  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  clinical  experience  is  to  a greater  extent  drawn 
upon.  Alteration  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  abdomen ; 
pain,  with  or  without  a rise  of  temperature,  and  especially 
if  the  pain  be  of  a severe,  acute,  or  sickening  character,  or 
of  sudden  onset,  ought  always  to  suggest  the  necessity  of 
prompt  medical  assistance. 

Protrusion  of  some  parts  of  the  abdominal  contents 
through  the  abdominal  walls  gives  rise  to  the  condition 
known  as  rupture  or  hernia.  Accidental  wounds  of  the 
abdominal  walls  with  resulting  protrusion  of  the  intestines 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  application  of  a perfectly  clean 
soft  towel  rung  out  of  hot  water,  which  should  be  kept  in 
position  until  the  arrival  of  the  doctor.  On  no  account 
should  any  attempt  be  made  to  replace  the  intestines  before 
they  have  been  examined  for  punctures  or  other  injury  by 
the  medical  attendant. 

ABORTION.  See  Miscarriage. 

ABRASION.  See  Wounds. 

abscess,  a collection  of  purulent  matter  as  the  result 
of  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  a tissue  may  result  in 
the  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  substance  of  the  tissue  and 
the  formation  of  pus  or  matter,  or  it  may  take  place  slowly. 
In  the  former  case  we  observe  what  is  termed  an  acute 
abscess ; in  the  latter  a chronic  or  cold  abscess.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  tissue  substance  is  effected  by  micro- 
organisms of  which  the  matter  is  fuU.  Abscesses  may 
occur  in  almost  any  tissue  of  the  body,  and  may  discharge 
either  internally  or  on  the  surface.  If  seated  near  the 
surface,  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation  will  be  obsei-ved, 
viz.,  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  If  deeply  seated, 
external  manifestations  are  usually  absent,  pain  of  a deep, 


dull,  throbbing  character  often  being  the  chief  symptom. 
The  pain  is  duo  chiefly  to  the  tension  and  pressure  of  the 
abscess-contents,  relief  being  obtained  as  soon  as  the  abscess 
is  opened  and  the  pus  evacuated.  Acute  abscesses  if  not 
opened  by  the  surgeon  very  soon  discharge  through  an 
opening  in  the  skin  produced  by  ulceration ; but  when 
deeply  seated,  or  situated  beneath  dense  structures,  they 
may  “ diffuse  ” their  contents  along  the  paths  of  least 
resistance,  and  often  by  so  doing  bring  about  considerable 
damage.  As  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  matter  has  formed, 
the  abscess  should  be  opened  by  the  scalpel  of  the  surgeon. 
Waiting  until  the  abscess  “ breaks  ” is,  as  a rule,  the  cause 
of  prolonged  pain,  and  greater  disintegration  of  tissue  and 
constitutional  disturbance.  Until  the  abscess  is  fit  to  bo 
lanced,  the  part  should  be  put  at  rest,  fomentations,  or  the 
moist  heat  of  a bread  or  linseed  meal  poultice  applied  and 
some  mild  aperient  saUne  taken.  Chronic  abscesses  usually 
betoken  some  constitutional  fault  or  failuro  of  health,  and 
require,  besides  local  treatment,  general  or  constitutional 
treatment.  After  an  abscess  has  burst,  or  has  been  opened 
by  the  surgeon,  the  walls  of  the  abscess  fall  together  and 
healing  takes  place  with  rapidity.  In  some  cases,  however, 
heahng  is  not  complete,  and  a small  track  or  sinus  persists 
leading  fiom  the  site  of  the  original  abscess  to  the  skin- 
opening. In  such  cases  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  is  required 
so  that  this  little  canal  may  be  effectively  closed. 

ABSINTHE  is  an  alcoholic  drink  containing  wormwood. 
It  is  largely  used  on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  responsible 
for  much  permanent  damage  to  the  nervous  system  of  its 
devotees. 

ABSTINENCE.  See  AlcoUl. 

ACCLIMATISATION.  See  Climate. 

ACETIC  ACID  in  its  strongest  form  is  known  as  glacial 
acetic  acid.  In  tliis  form  it  acts  as  a caustic  and  is  used 
to  burn  out  warts.  Under  the  name  dilute  acetic  acid 
a watery  solution  is  sold  which  may  be  used  as  a refreshing 
lotion  to  apply  to  the  skin  in  cases  of  headache  or  fever. 

ACIDITY.  This  is  a form  of  indigestion,  which  is  due  to 
an  excessive  formation  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  The 
symptoms  are  heartburn  and  a rising  of  wind  and  of  bitter 
stomach  contents  into  the  mouth.  Relief  is  obtained  by 
taking  a teaspoonfffi  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a tumbler 
of  water. 

ACIDS  are  chemicals  which  combine  with  alkalies 
and  metals  to  form  salts ; they  aU  have  a sour  taste  and 
turn  red  htmus  paper  blue.  See  separate  headings — Acetic 
Acid,  Phosphoric  Acid,  &c. 

ACNE.  This  is  the  name  of  the  skin  disease  which  is 
so  common  in  youth.  The  symptoms  are  pimples  on  the 
face  and  back,  which  have  black  points  in  their  centres 
known  as  “ black-heads.”  If  the  pimple  be  squeezed, 
a little  maggot-hke  body  escapes  from  the  black  point, 
which  is  made  up  of  fatty  material  derived  from  the  oU 
glands  of  the  skin.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  free  use 
of  hot  water  and  soap,  followed  by  rubbing  in  sulphur 
ointment  and  zinc  ointment  in  equal  parts,  twice  daily. 
The  skin  may  be  sprayed  with  a “ vaporiser.”  The  bowels 
should  also  receive  attention.  [See  tilso  Opsonin.'] 

ACNE  ROSACEA  is  the  flushing  of  the  face  and  nose  so 
orten  seen  in  those  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion  or 
alcoholic  intemperance. 

ACONITE,  a drug  only  safe  in  medical  hands.  Se-e  Drugs. 
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ACROMEGALY,  a rare  disease,  the  chief  symptoms  of 
which  are  gradual  enlargement  of  the  face,  jaws,  hands, 
and  feet.  It  is  due  to  disease  of  the  pituitary  body, 
a gland  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

ACUPRESSURE  is  a mode  of  arresting  haemorrhage  by 
passing  a needle  beneath  the  bleeding  point  and  then  out 
through  the  skin,  so  as  to  compress  the  blood  vessel  between 
the  skin  above  and  the  needle  below.  (Acu3=a  needle.) 

ACUPUNCTURE  is  a mode  of  counter-irritation  applied 
by  inserting  needles  deeply  into  the  painful  part.  It  is  used 
in  sciatica. 

ADDISON’S  DISEASE  is  a rare  disease  named  after  its 
discoverer.  Dr.  Addison.  The  cause  is  disease  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules.  The  symptoms  are  weakness  of  the  heart, 
anasmia  and  bronzing  of  the  skin. 

ADENOIDS  is  the  term  applied  to  an  overgrowth  of  the 
third  tonsil  which  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  nose.  This 
is  common  in  childhood.  The  symptoms  are  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, which  compels  the  child  to  breathe  with  the  mouth 
open  ; the  nostrils  are  not  used  and  fail  to  develop,  whilst 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  abnormally  wide,  thus  separating 
the  eyes  more  than  is  usual ; the  mental  vigour  is  impaired 
and  the  child  is  backward  and  inattentive  at  school.  The 
tonsils  are  usually  enlarged  also.  This  condition  runs  in 
families.  The  treatment  is  removal  of  the  adenoids  by 
operation  ; the  tonsils  can  be  cut  at  the  same  time. 

ADIPOCERE  is  a wax-Uke  substance  formed  in  the  corpse 
during  decay. 

ADULTERATION  of  food  and  drink  is  widely  practised. 
The  term  includes  admixture  of  some  other  body  by  way  of 
fraud,  and  sometimes  for  the  preservation  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  flavour  of  the  original  article.  For  instance, 
pure  malt  whiskey  is  largely  blended,  that  is  adulterated 
with  crude  spirit,  in  order  to  produce  an  article  which  the 
public  like.  The  public  are  protected  by  the  “ Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.” 

AERATED  WATERS  are  prepared  by  pumping  carbonic 
acid  gas  into  water  under  pressure.  When  the  water  is 
poured  out  the  pressure  is  relieved  and  an  escape  of  gas 
results,  which  produces  effervescence.  Seltzer  and  “ Soda 
Water  ” are  examples. 

AGE.  In  most  animals  the  average  age  attained  is  five 
times  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  full  development.  If 
we  regard  man  as  grown  up  by  twenty,  this  makes  a hundred 
years  the  natural  age  for  death  to  occur.  Rarely  as  this  is 
attained,  there  seems  no  reason  for  regarding  it  as  abnormal 
under  favourable  conditions.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that 
increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  increased  self- 
control  and  general  prosperity  will  greatly  prolong  life. 
Age  is  a most  important  factor  in  determining  susceptibility 
to  different  forms  of  disease.  Scarlet  fever,  measles, 
whooping  cough  are  in  the  main  diseases  of  childhood ; 
phthisis  of  young  adult  hfe ; gout,  apoplexy,  cancer,  of 
middle  life ; and  chronic  bronchitis  of  old  age.  The  chance 
of  recovery  from  most  diseases  is  less  in  the  very  young  and 
the  very  old  than  in  the  ages  between  these  limits. 

AGRAPHIA  is  inability  to  express  one’s  thoughts  in 
writing. 

AGUE,  or  malaria,  or  intermittent  fever,  is  a fever 
common  in  marshy  districts  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Since  the  fens  have  been  drained  it  has  become  extinct  in 
England,  though  commonly  met  with  in  those  who  have 
retui’ned  from  the  tropics.  The  cause,  which  has  been 
discovered  recently,  is  a microscopic  parasite  living  in  the 
blood.  Infection  is  spread  by  a certain  species  of  mosquito, 
the  Anophdes,  which  sucks  the  blood  of  a man  suffering 
from  malaria,  and  in  doing  so  takes  in  the  parasite  also. 
The  parasite  lives  and  multiplies  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito 
and  produces  spores,  which  pass  into  the  salivary  glands. 
When  the  mosquito  bites  it  discharges  saUva  to  make  the 
blood  flow,  and  in  so  doing  injects  the  spores  of  the  malaria 
parasite  into  the  person  bitten,  who  then  becomes  a victim 
to  malaria.  So  far  as  is  known  infection  is  only  spread  by 
the  AnopheleSj  the  grab  of  which  lives  in  marshes  and  it 
is  from  this  fact  that  marshy  districts  are  malarious,  and 
not,  as  formerly  thought,  because  the  marshes  give  off 
poisonous  gas  which  causes  malaria.  The  prevention  of 


malaria  is  essential,  if  Africa  is  ever  to  be  a white  man’s 
country.  Organised  attempts  to  destroy  the  Anopheles 
are  now  being  made  in  many  places.  They  consist  in  the 
draining  of  all  small  pools  near  the  towns  and  in  pouring  oil 
on  the  surface  of  the  larger  ponds  to  kill  the  Anopheles  in  its 
grub  stage.  The  inhabitants  also  protect  their  windows 
with  fine  netting  to  keep  the  mosquito  out,  and  they  avoid 
being  out  after  sunset  as  much  as  possible,  because  the 
Anopheles  only  feeds  by  night.  The  treatment  of  malaria 
has  long  been  known ; quinine  is  the  drug  used,  it  acts  by 
killing  the  parasite  in  the  blood.  By  returning  to  a temper- 
ate climate  re-infection  with  fresh  supplies  of  parasites  is 
avoided  and  the  original  ones  gradually  die  off  or  are  killed 
by  quinine. 

AIR  is  essential  to  life.  If  withheld  death  results  within 
three  minutes.  Pure  air  is  essential  to  health,  and  inatten- 
tion to  this  elementary  fact  is  responsible  for  more  disease 
than  any  other  cause.  The  air  is  composed  of  a mixtme  of 
gases,  of  which  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas  or  (as  it 
is  now  called)  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  vapem  are  the 
chief.  Animals  in  breathing  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  also  certain  organic  impuri- 
ties. It  is  to  the  last  of  these  that  the  odour  of  a stuffy 
room  is  due,  not  to  the  carbonic  acid, which  is  comparatively 
harmless.  Plants  in  a small  degree  breathe  like  animals, 
taking  oxygen  in  and  giving  carbonic  acid  out,  but  when  the 
sun  shines  their  green  leaves  do  just  the  opposite,  they  take 
in  the  carbon  dioxide  and  break  it  up  into  oxygen,  which  is 
set  free,  and  carbon,  which  is  retained  and  built  up  into 
starch.  By  this  interaction  of  plants  and  animals  the 
composition  of  the  air  is  kept  essentially  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  from  one  year  to  the  next.  The  air 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the  sea-shore  is  rich  in  another 
ingredient,  ozone,  which  is  highly  stimulating,  and  it  is 
largely  to  this  that  mountain  and  sea  owe  their  value  as 
health  restorers.  Ozone  is  produced  everywhere  during 
a thunderstorm,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  are 
appreciated  by  all.  The  air  of  towns  is  often  contaminated 
by  street  dust,  composed  of  dried  horse-dung,  by  smoke, 
and  by  the  acid  emanations  from  certain  factories.  These 
are  sources  of  danger  to  the  public  health.  The  air  of 
workshops  is  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
workers,  especially  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  dust  it 
contains,  as  inhaling  dust  for  hours  every  day  induces  lung 
disease.  Much  good  can  be  done  by  wise  factory  laws  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  [Refer  also  to  Ventilation]. 

ALBUMEN  WATER  is  made  by  dissolving  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  in  a pint  of  water.  This  is  a useful  substitute 
for  milk  in  the  hand  feeding  of  infants  when  they  are 
suffering  from  diarrhoea. 

ALBUMIN  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  muscle  and 
blood.  Many  varieties  are  recognised  by  chemists,  one  of 
them  forming  the  whites  of  eggs  is  known  as  albumen. 

ALBUMINURIA.  Refer  to  BrigMs  Disease. 

ALCOHOL  is  a drag  potent  for  good  or  evil  according  to 
the  way  it  is  used.  As  a food  its  value  is  very  inferior  to 
the  sugar  from  which  it  is  prepared,  but  as  a stimulant  its 
value  is  great.  There  are  times  when  a stimulant  of  some 
kind  is  essential  to  life.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
daily  use  of  alcohol  with  the  meals  in  moderate  quantity 
is  harmful.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  ample  proof  that 
it  is  unnecessary.  Whilst  the  excessive  use  of  tea  or 
coffee  is  injurious  to  health,  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic 
excess  are  incomparably  greater.  Moreover,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  alcohol  often  begets  such  a crav- 
ing for  itself  as  to  deprive  its  victims  of  all  self-control. 
Its  use  as  a beverage,  therefore,  is  always  more  or  less 
dangerous  and  requires  the  greatest  watchfulness.  In 
short,  we  regard  alcohol  as  an  excellent  stimulant,  but  we 
hold  a stimulant  should  be  used  either  seldom,  or,  if  con- 
stantly, only  in  very  moderate  doses. 

The  abuse  of  alcohol  consists  in  using  it  (1)  too  concen- 
trated ; (2)  in  too  largo  amounts ; (3)  between  meals ; 
(4)  as  a substitute  for  a meal ; (5)  to  “ keep  out  the  cold.” 

Instead  of  keeping  out  the  cold  it  increases  the  loss  of  heat 
by  bringing  the  blo^  to  the  surface.  Nauscii  was  aware  of 
this,  and  in  his  Polar  explorations  allowed  his  men  no 
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aloohol,  witli  excellent,  results.  As  a substitute  for  food, 
nothing  could  be  worse,  it  not  only  does  not  feed  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  but  by  stimulating  exhausts  the 
energies,  and  by  its  corrosive  action  on  an  empty  stomach 
leaves  the  appetite  worse  than  before. 

As  a medicine  it  has  this  great  danger — that  it  can  always 
be  obtained  and  taken  without  a medical  prescription  ; 
hence  in  the  case  of  a symptom  like  neuralgia,  that  is  apt 
to  recur,  the  prompt  resort  to  alcohol  in  ever-increasing 
doses  is  apt  to  result  fiom  its  use  on  the  first  occasion. 

We  give  a few  of  the  chief  alcoholic  liquors  with 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  they  usually  contain  : whisky 
and  brandy  fi-om  40  to  50  per  cent. ; gin  about  40  ; port 
and  sherry  about  20 ; claret  about  13  ; cider  and  strong 
ale  about  6 : and  small  beer  about  2. 

ALCOHOLISM  is  the  effect  produced  by  an  overdose  of 
alcohol.  Acute  alcoholism  or  drunkenness  is  produced  by 
an  overdose  recently  taken.  Chronic  alcoholism  by 
repeated  overdoses  in  the  past.  In  women  this  condition 
is  often  acquired  by  secret  drinking  before  it  is  found  out, 
the  grocer’s  licence  being  largely  responsible  for  this.  The 
symptoms  are  loss  of  memory,  deterioration  of  character, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  love  of  truth,  carelessness  in  the 
personal  appearance,  hoarse  voice,  chronic  cough,  tremor 
of  the  hand  on  waking,  morning  sickness,  dilated  veins 
on  the  cheekbones  and  nose,  finally  delirium  tremens 
or  pneumonia,  gout  or  Bright’s  disease  may  occur.  The 
treatment  of  acute  alcoholism  is  easy;  of  chronic,  very 
difficulty  In  acute  alcoholism  the  stomach  should  be 
emptied  by  an  emetic  and  a dose  of  Epsom  salts  given. 
In  the  morning,  two  drops  of  tinctm'e  of  capsicum  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  followed  by  some  soda  water  will 
be  welcomed. 

In  chronic  alcoholism  a habit  has  been  formed  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  victim  to  break  unaided.  The  best  course, 
consequently,  is  to  voluntarily  enter  a Retreat  for  Inebriates 
and  to  undergo  treatment  there  for  a year  or  more. 
TraveUing  with  a medical  attendant  who  is  a total  abstainer 
is  also  recommended.  Hypnotism  is  often  useful  but  the 
results  are  uncertain.  Raisins  have  been  stated  to  relieve 
the  craving  for  alcohol.  Strychnine  and  other  tonics  are 
sometimes  used.  A large  number  of  patent  remedies  are 
on  the  market,  but  as  an  analysis  of  fifty  of  these  has  shown 
alcohol  to  be  often  present  in  amounts  ranging  from 
8 to  47  per  cent.,  they  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL  is  a general  name  for  the  whole 
food  canal  from  mouth  to  anus.  It  is  divided  into  the 
mouth,  the  pharynx  or  throat,  the  oesophagus  or  gullet, 
the  stomach,  the  small  intestine,  the  large  intestine  or  colon, 
and  lastly  the  terminal  portion  or  rectum.  The  opening  of 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  is  the  cardiac  orifice,  and 
that  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  is  the  pylorus.  Where 
the  small  intestine  opens  into  the  large  intestine  there  is  a 
valve — the  ileo-cjecal  valve  guarding  the  orifice  which  only 
permits  fluid  to  pass  onward  towards  the  anus.  The  large 
intestine  presents  an  outgrowth  just  below  the  ileo-csecal 
valve  called  the  csecum,  which  terminates  in  a worm-like 
blind  extremity  knowm  as  the  vermiform  appendix.  [Refer 
to  Abdomen,  Digestion,  Appendicitis.^ 

ALLOPATHY  is  a system  of  treatment  in  wliich  remedies 
are  given  to  counteract  the  morbid  condition  present. 
'J-’hus  constipation  is  treated  by  aperients,  heart  failure  by 
stimulants,  and  so  on.  This  method  is  the  one  in  ordinary 
use  and  is  intended  to  produce  in  the  body  a condition 
contrary  to  that  of  the  disease ; whereas  Homoeopathy  is 
a mode  of  treatment  in  which  the  remedies  used  would 
produce  in  health  the  same  symptoms  as  those  of  the 
disease  they  are  intended  to  cure.  [Refer  to  Homoeopathy. 

ALMOND.  There  are  two  varieties — the  sweet  and  the 
bitter  almond.  The  former  is  edible,  the  latter  poisonous, 
owing  to  the  prussic  acid  it  contains. 

ALOES  is  a resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  certain  species  of  aloe  tree.  The  majority  of  the  patent 
piUs  contain  aloes,  but  it  is  an  undesirable  aperient  to 
use  habitually,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  suffering 
from  piles.  i 

ALTERATIVE  is  a medical  term  becoming  obsolete,  i 
really  used  to  cover  ignorance.  It  was  applied  to  those  ' 


drugs  which,  while  possessing  no  definite  action,  were  yet 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  “ improving  the  consti- 
tution.” 

ALUM  is  a powerful  astringent,  better  not  given 
internally,  but  is  useful  as  a gargle  in  relaxed  throat 
(two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  powdered  alum  with  a little 
honey  to  the  pint  of  hot  water).  Powdered  alum  may  be 
used  to  apply  to  a bleeding  part  to  check  haemorrhage. 

AMAUROSIS,  blindness  due  to  nervous  causes. 

AMBULANCE.  See  First  Aid. 

AMMONIA,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  applied  externally 
in  strong  solution  produces  redness  of  the  skin.  It  is  used 
as  a counter-irritant  in  certain  finiments,  e.g.,  compound 
camphor  liniment.  In  dilute  solution  ammonia  is  soothing 
to  the  skin  and  is  useful  for  insect  stings.  When  inhaled 
it  stimulates  the  heart,  but  it  is  irritating  to  the  air  passages. 
Hence  smelling  salts,  which  consist  mainly  of  ammonia, 
must  not  be  applied  to  the  nose  of  an  unconscious  patient 
for  long.  Taken  internally  in  the  form  of  sal  volatile,  the 
heart  and  stomach  are  stimulated.  It  is  thus  useful  for 
a fainting  fit  or  to  disperse  wind.  The  dose  of  sal  volatile 
is  half  a teaspoonful  in  water  for  an  adult.  [Refer  to 
Poisons. 1 

AN /EMI A,  literally  “without  blood,”  means  poverty  of 
the  blood.  One  form,  common  in  young  girls,  is  named 
chlo7'osis,  from  the  yellowish-green  complexion  it  causes. 
The  cause  may  be  lack  of  iiesh  air  and  exercise,  unsuitable 
diet  and  constipation  or  the  presence  of  some  constitutional 
disease  such  as  phthisis,  rheumatism,  etc.  The  symptoms 
are  pallor  of  the  face,  bps,  and  gums,  lack  of  energj', 
shortness  of  breath,  faintness,  want  of  appetite,  and  often 
indigestion.  The  treatment  consists  in  determining  whether 
any  constitutional  disease  is  the  cause,  and  if  so  treating 
this ; if  not,  much  can  be  done  by  rest,  fresh  air,  attention 
to  the  bowels,  and  by  a course  of  iron.  Iron  is  best 
taken  freely  diluted  by  adding  forty  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  perchloride  of  iron  to  a pint  of  lemonade,  drunk 
during  the  day  after  meals.  The  absence  of  the  monthly 
loss  should  not  be  treated,  as  this  will  become  normal 
when  the  general  health  has  improved. 

ANiESTEETICS  are  drugs  which  produce  insensibility  to 
pain.  General  anaesthetics  are  those  which  produce 
insensibility  of  the  patient,  local  anaesthetics  are  those 
which  when  applied  to  any  one  part  produce  insensibility 
to  pain  in  that  part  without  affecting  the  consciousness  of 
the  patient.  The  chief  general  anaesthetics  are  chloro- 
form, ether  and  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas.  Quite 
recently  a fourth  general  anaesthetic  has  come  into  vogue, 
viz.,  ethyl  chloride.  The  danger  of  a general  anaesthetic 
is  much  reduced  when  it  is  administered  by  a specialist. 
Two  medical  men  or  one  medical  man  and  a dentist  should 
always  be  present.  The  giving  of  gas  by  a dentist  in  the 
absence  of  a medical  man  is  unsafe,  and  should  never  be 
submitted  to.  Gas  is  the  safest,  chloroform  the  least  safe, 
of  the  anaesthetics.  Ether  is  the  most  unpleasant,  but  this 
unpleasantness  can  be  much  reduced  by  taking  gas,  followed 
by  ether,  before  the  effects  of  the  former  have  passed  off. 
After  gas  a patient  is  soon  ready  to  walk  home,  which  is 
not  so  after  either  chloroform  or  ether.  The  local  anaes- 
thetics include  ice  and  salt,  or  the  ethyl  chloride  spray, 
which  produce  numbness  by  freezing  the  part,  and  cocaine 
or  eucaine,  or  novocain,  which  when  injected  under  the 
skin  temporarily  paralyse  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  part. 
These  are  useful  for  minor  operations  of  short  duration. 
Cocaine  has  been  injected  into  the  spinal  canal,  and 
extensive  abdominal  operations  have  then  been  carried  out 
without  causing  pain,  or  abolishing  consciousness,  but  this 
method  must  be  regarded  as  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

ANASARCA.  See  Dropsy. 

ANCHYLOSIS  is  the  adhesion  of  the  two  bones,  which 
form  a joint.  The  adhesion  may  be  of  a bony  or  a fibrous 
nature.  In  the  former  case  movement  of  the  joint  is 
impossible,  in  the  latter  it  is  impaired  and  can  be  increased 
by  massage  and  hot-air  baths. 

ANEURYSM  OR  ANEURISM  is  a tumour  consisting  of 
an  artery  that  has  yielded  to  the  blood  pressure  within  it 
and  dilated.  Aneurysms  contain  blood  and  pulsate  with 
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each  heart-beat.  The  cause  is  prolonged  muscular  strain 
in  sufferers  from  gout,  syphilis  or  intemperance.  Hence  it 
is  common  in  middle-aged  navvies,  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
rare  in  women.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  a wound  of  the 
artery,  and  many  aneurysms  have  been  thus  caused  by 
bullet  wounds  in  the  South  African  war.  The  effects  of  an 
aneurysm  are  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts,  which 
may  cause  much  pain,  and  finally  the  artery  may  burst  and 
cause  sudden  death  from  loss  of  blood.  The  treatment 
should  be  in  medical  hands. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS  is  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  It  is 
most  often  seen  in  middle-aged  men.  The  symptoms  are  a 
sudden  seizure  characterised  by  intense  pain  in  the  chest 
and  down  the  left  arm  and  by  a fear  of  immediate  death. 
The  attack  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  The  treatment 
must  be  begun  before  the  doctor  arrives.  Some  hot  brandy 
and  water  and  sal  volatile  should  be  at  once  administered. 
If  handy,  the  most  effective  is  a glass  capsule  of  amyl 
nitrite  broken  in  a handkerchief,  and  inhaled.  Sufferers 
from  this  disease  carry  these  capsules  in  their  pocket. 
Many  great  men,  including  John  Hunter,  have  died  during 
an  attack. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  See  Hypnotism. 

ANISEED.  Two  preparations  are  in  use : aniseed  water ; 
dose,  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls ; and  oil  of  aniseed ; dose, 
one  to  four  drops  on  sugar.  Aniseed  is  used  to  relieve 
flatulence. 

ANKLES,  WEAK.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  tone  in  the 
mmscles  of  the  leg.  The  treatment  is  to  develop  the  calf 
by  walking  upstairs  on  tiptoe,  by  skipping,  and  by  other 
exercises  combined  with  the  avoidance  of  long  standing 
and  of  such  artificial  supports  as  high-laced  boots. 

ANODYNE  is  a remedy  that  reheves  pain,  e.g.,  opium, 
hyoscvamus,  or  belladonna. 

ANTIDOTES.  Refer  to  Poisons. 

ANTIMONY  is  contained  in  antimony  wine,  tartar 
emetic,  James’  powder  and  Plummer’s  pill.  The  drug  is 
much  less  used  than  formerly,  owing  chiefly  to  its  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  heart.  It  is  not  safe  except  in  medical 
hands.  [Refer  to  Poisons.l 

ANTIPYRETICS  are  means  for  lowering  the  temperature. 
Cold  sponging  and  bathing  do  this  much  more  safely  than 
drugs  do.  The  drugs  which  act  in  this  way  are  antipyrine, 
antifebrin,  phenacetin,  quinine  and  alcohol. 

ANTIPYRINE,  known  also  as  phenazone,  is  a colourless, 
soluble  powder  used  in  doses  of  three  to  twenty  grains 
to  reheve  pain  in  neuralgia  or  to  reduce  high  temperature. 
Phenacetin  is  a safer  preparation  for  general  use. 

ANTISEPTICS  are  chemicals  which  check  the  growth  of 
germs  and  so  protect  a wound  from  infection.  [Refer  to 
Disinfection.^ 

ANTISEPTIC  SURGERY  consists  in  the  use  of  antiseptics 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  This  method,  introduced  by 
Lord  Lister,  has  enabled  surgeons  to  do  much  that  was 
before  impossible.  It  is  now  being  superseded  by  Aseptic 
Surgery,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  sterihse  everything 
before  the  operation,  so  that  no  antiseptics  are  required  for 
the  wound  because  no  germs  reach  it. 

ANTITOXIN  is  the  natural  antidote  to  the  poisons 
produced  by  disease  germs.  These  poisons  are  known  as 
toxins.  In  the  process  of  recovery  the  blood  becomes 
charged  with  antitoxins  produced  by  the  tissues.  In 
certain  cases,  notably  in  diphtheria,  this  fact  has  been  made 
use  of  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Horses  are  dosed  v/ith 
diphtheria  toxin  in  steadily  increasing  doses  until  their 
blood  becomes  highly  charged  with  diphtheria  antitoxin. 
Some  of  the  blood  is  then  withdrawn,  and  from  this  the 
serum  containing  all  the  antitoxin  is  obtained.  This  serum 
is  then  injected  into  a patient  suffering  from  diphtheria  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  disease  has  been  recognised.  By 
this  means  the  patient  is  provided  with  antitoxin  before  he 
has  had  time  to  produce  it  for  himself,  and  thus  much  time 
is  gained  which  often  makes  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  The  mode  of  termination  of  the  very  mild  and  of 
the  very  severe  cases  is  not  altered^  it  is  in  the  cases  inter- 
mechate  in  severity  between  these  that  the  value  of 
antitoxin  is  so  great. 


ANUS  OR  FUNDAMENT  is  the  outlet  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  bowek  This  is  kept  closed  except  during  an  action 
of  the  bowels  by  a ring  of  muscle  known  as  the  sphincter. 
The  anus  is  the  seat  of  many  troublesome  affections,  e.g., 
itchihg,  piles,  fissure,  fistula  and  prolapse.  These  are 
treated  under  their  respective  heads.  Rarely  a child  is 
born  with  the  anus  blocked  by  a membrane ; this  is 
imperforate  anus.  A surgeon  has  then  to  break  through 
the  membrane,  or  death  from  stoppage  of  the  bowels  must 
result.  This  point  should  be  examined  shortly  after  birth. 

AORTA  is  the  largest  artery  in  the  body.  The  outlet 
into  it  from  the  heart  is  guarded  by  valves,  which  in  middle 
life  are  prone  to  become  impregnated  with  lime  salts  and  in 
consequence  to  be  too  rigid  to  act.  Much  extra  work  is 
tlius  thrown  on  the  heart.  This  disease  is  known  as  Aortic 
Regurgitation. 

APERIENTS,  Refer  to  Constipation. 

APHASIA  is  loss  of  speech.  The  most  common  cause  is 
a haemorrhage  into  the  brain  on  the  left  side.  This  injures 
the  speech  centre  and  causes  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of 
the  body. 

APHONIA  is  loss  of  voice  due  to  something  wrong  with 
the  larynx  or  to  hysteria.  [Refer  to  Laryngitis.} 

APHTHA.  See  Thrush. 

APOPLEXY,  OR  STROKE,  is  caused  by  a blood-vessel  in 
the  brain  breaking  and  allowing  the  blood  to  escape  into, 
and  to  destroy,  the  surrounding  brain  substance.  This 
accident  is  only  hkely  in  the  case  of  those  with  arteries  that 
are  brittle  from  chalky  material  deposited  in  their  walls 
and  with  sufliiciently  strong  hearts  to  burst  an  artery  thus 
made  brittle.  Hence,  it  is  most  common  in  middle-aged 
men  who  are  gouty  or  intemperate  and  who  lead  active 
lives.  The  stroke  most  often  happens  after  a full  meal  or 
during  some  fit  of  passion.  The  symptoms  : a sudden  loss 
of  consciousness  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  ; 
the  breathing  is  noisy ; the  motions  or  urine  are  often 
passed  ; the  hmbs  may  be  convulsed  down  one  side  and  are 
usually  limp  on  one  side  and  stiff  on  the  other.  If  recovery 
follows  the  mental  power  is  regained  in  whole  or  part,  but 
one  side  of  the  body  is  partially  paralysed,  the  leg  recovering 
before  the  arm,  and  the  arm  before  the  hand.  The  skilled 
movements  of  the  fingers,  acquired  by  special  training,  are 
the  last  to  be  regained,  if  ever. 

In  strokes  down  the  right  side  the  speech  is  affected. 
The  eyes  still  act  together  after  a stroke  and  the  power  over 
the  bladder  is  retained,  sensation  also  is  retained  even  on 
the  paralysed  side.  In  two  months’  time,  in  most  cases, 
the  invahd  is  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a stick.  The 
treatment  during  the  attack  consists  in  loosening  the  clothing 
round  the  neck  and  propping  up  the  head  and  shoulders. 
Hot  bottles  may  be  apphed  to  the  feet,  but  they  must  be 
well  protected  by  flannel  for  burns  easily  result.  By  turning 
the  patient  on  his  side  the  noisy  breathing  is  often  improved 
No  stimulant  must  be  given;  this  mistake  is  commonly 
made.  Five  grains  of  calomel  should  be  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  tongue. 

The  prevention  of  apoplexy  can  be  effected  by  restriction 
of  the  diet  and  alcohol  during  middle  age,  together  with  the 
avoidance  of  such  forms  of  exercise  as  involve  sudden 
strains  or  great  excitement,  and  by  attention  to  the  bowels. 
[Refer  to  Cerebral  Thrombosis.} 

APPENDICITIS  is  inflammation  of  the  vermiform 
appendix.  The  disease  was  formerly  called  “ peri-typhlitis.” 
There  is  a pocket-hke  protrusion  from  the  large  bowel ; 
the  first  part  of  this  protrusion  is  large  and  called  the 
caecum,  the  terminal  portion  is  narrow  and  round  like  a 
worm,  blind  at  the  far  end,  white  in  colour,  three  inches 
long,  and  containing  a cavity  that  will  only  admit  a stout 
bristle.  This  terminal  portion  is  the  vermiform  appendix. 
(Vermiform  means  worm-hke).  By  placing  the  hand  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  trouser  pocket  the  fingers  are  about 
over  it.  The  cavity  of  the  appendix  secretes  mucus  or  slime. 
If  the  outlet  into  the  csecum  gets  blocked,  the  mucus  is 
pent  up  in  the  appendix  and  dries,  to  form  a body  formerly 
mistaken  for  a cherry-stone.  It  Is  clear  that  a cherry- 
stone cannot  make  its  way  into  the  appendix,  because  it 
only  admits  a stout  bristle.  In  addition  to  the  formation 
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ol  a stone  from  the  dried  mucus,  inflammation  in  the 
appendix  itself  is  set  up  at  the  same  time.  This  may  quiet 
down  in  a few  days  or  it  may  go  on  to  abscess  formation. 
This  abscess  is  apt  to  burst  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity  and  set  up  a fatal  peritonitis.  The  symptoms  at  the 
onset  are  vomiting,  pain  at  the  navel,  shivering  and  a rise 
of  temperature.  There  has  generally  been  constipation 
ofl  and  on  for  some  time.  The  disease  may  occur  in  later 
life,  our  king,  for  instance,  had  it  in  the  year  of  his  corona- 
tion, but  it  is  much  more  common  in  youth.  The  treatment 
is  to  go  to  bed  and  send  for  a doctor ; and  directly  an  abscess 
forms  a surgeon  will  be  required  also.  If  the  attack  passes 
ofi  without  an  abscess  occurring,  the  advisability  of  having 
the  appendix  removed  subsequently  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  prevent  recurrence. 

The  disease  is  not  new,  but  the  advances  of  surgery 
have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  it.  The  majority 
of  cases  of  “ peritonitis  due  to  chill  ” in  the  past  have  been 
cases  of  non -recognised  appendicitis  which  have  gone  on  to 
general  peritonitis.  It  is  this  that  the  surgeon  can  now 
prevent. 

APPETITE,  in  health,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  quality  and 
to  the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  provided  that  this  be  taken 
slowly.  In  disorders  of  the  digestive  system  the  appetite 
is  impaired.  During  the  convalescence  from  fevers,  and  in 
those  suffering  from  tape-worm  or  diabetes,  the  appetite  is 
often  increased.  In  anaemia,  pregnancy,  and  some  forms 
ol  insanity,  the  appetite  is  often  depraved  or  perverted, 
that  is  to  say  there  is  a craving  for  unwholesome  articles, 
like  slate  pencils  or  chalk.  This  depraved  appetite  is  also 
found  amongst  certain  savage  tribes.  The  love  of  sugar, 
sc  common  in  childhood,  should  be  encouraged,  and  the 
loathing  for  fat  tolerated,  as  both  are  results  of  a normal 
appetite,  but  sugar  should  be  allowed  only  at  meals. 

APPLE  WATER  is  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling 
water  over  a couple  of  roasted  apples  and  allowing  the 
same  to  stand  in  a warm  place  for  three  hours ; it  is  then 
strained  and  sweetened  to  taste.  This  is  a pleasant 
beverage  for  the  sick  room.  Baked  apples,  cored,  and 
peeled,  are  also  useful. 

AQUA  FORTIS  is  fuming  nitric  acid.  See  Poisons. 

ARNICA  is  not  used  internally.  Half  a teaspoonful  of 
the  tincture  to  half  a pint  of  cold  water  is  a popular  lotion 
for  relieving  sprains  and  bruises.  Any  virtue  this  lotion 
may  possess  is  due  to  the  water  and  spirit  it  contains, 
and  not  to  the  arnica,  the  latter  having  no  effect. 

AROMATICS  are  vegetable  products  of  the  spice  group, 
which  owe  their  properties  to  a volatile  oil.  Mustard, 
peppermint  and  cloves  are  examples.  They  stimulate 
digestion. 

ARROWROOT  consists  of  pure  starch,  and  therefore 
must  never  be  used  to  feed  infants  before  they  are  six 
months  old.  It  is  often  used  in  convalescence  from  illness, 
especially  in  cases  of  diarrhoea.  It  is  generally  served  in 
the  form  of  gruel  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — a 
teaspoonful  is  made  into  a paste  with  a little  milk,  and  is 
then  slowly  stirred  into  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk  and  kept 
stirred  for  five  minutes. 

ARSENIC  in  the  form  of  “ Fowler’s  Solution  ” is  largely 
used  in  the  treatment  of  anaemia  and  many  nervous 
disorders.  It  is  not  safe  in  non-professional  hands.  [Refer 
to  Poisons.'] 

ARTERY  is  a blood-vessel  that  carries  blood  from  the 
heart.  It  is  only  in  arteries  that  the  pulse  can  be  felt. 
The  name  is  due  to  a former  belief  that  they  carried  air. 
This  error  arose  from  the  fact  that  after  death  the  arteries 
are  found  empty.  And  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
empty  themselves  by  their  own  elasticity  into  the  veins. 

ARTHRITIS  means  inflammation  of  a joint. 

ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION.  [See  First  Aid.] 

ASAFQBTIDA  is  a drug  of  nauseous  taste,  chiefly  used  in 
the  form  of  pills  for  the  relief  of  flatulence.  It  is  contained 
in  the  compound  galbrmum  pill  and  the  aloes  and  asafoetida 
pill  of  the  Pharmacrpoeia. 

ASCITES.  Dropsy. 

ASEPSIS  is  the  absence  of  germs.  The  germs  present 
on  the  skin  and  in  dust  render  a wound  likely  to  fester. 
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Hence  arose  the  autiseplic  treatment,  in  which  the  surgeon, 
when  operating,  washed  the  wound  with  chemicals,  termed 
antiseptics,  to  kill  the  germs  that  gained  entrance.  As 
an  improvement  it  is  now  proposed  to  secure  asepsis  by 
destroying  all  germs  that  can  possibly  come  in  contact 
with  the  wound  before  operating  ; thus  the  skin  of  the 
patient  is  wrapped  in  antiseptic  dressings  the  night  before 
operation,  the  dressings  to  be  applied  are  previously 
sterilised  by  heat,  the  instruments  are  boiled,  and  the 
surgeon’s  hands  are  enclosed  in  sterilised  rubber  gloves. 
During  the  operation  there  is  then  no  need  to  use  antiseptic 
lotions,  sterilised  water  being  alone  used,  and  the  wound 
thus  escapes  the  irritation  which  antiseptics  cause,  and  so 
heals  more  quickly.  [Refer  to  Bacteria,  Antiseptics.] 

ASEPTIC  SURGERY.  See  Antiseptic  Surgery. 

ASPHYXIA,  literally  without  pulse,  is  the  name  of  the 
condition  caused  by  want  of  air.  In  such  a case  the  oxygen 
which  the  blood  contains  is  rapidly  used  up,  leaving  the 
blood  of  a dark  colour.  Hence  the  sufferer  rapidly  turns 
blue  and  then  “ black  in  the  face.”  During  this  stage 
violent  efforts  to  breathe  are  made,  and  the  heart  beats 
violently ; soon  exhaustion  sets  in,  the  heart  fails  and 
blueness  gives  place  to  an  ashy  pallor,  unconsciousness 
comes  on,  convulsions  if  they  have  occurred  cease,  and 
death  results  in  less  than  five  minutes,  unless  the  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration  can  be  removed.  [Refer  to  First  Aid.] 

ASTHMA  is  a disease  characterised  by  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  difficult  breathing.  The  disease  may  begin  in 
childhood,  but  more  often  develops  later  in  Ufe,  and  is 
frequently  associated  with  other  diseases,  e.g.,  chronic 
bronchitis,  Bright’s  disease,  or  heart  disease.  When  no 
other  disease  is  present  there  is  generally  a history  of 
nervous  disorders  in  the  family.  The  symptoms  that 
precede  an  attack  are  variable,  but  often  are  like  those  of 
a bilious  attack.  The  attack  itself  most  often  occurs  at 
night ; the  sufferer  awakes  with  a distressing  sense  of  want 
of  breath,  the  respiratory  movements  become  violent,  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  attack  is  at  its  height ; in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  very  little  air  enters  the  lungs  and 
stiU  less  leaves  them.  Respiration  is  prolonged  and  wheezy ; 
signs  of  insuflicient  oxygenation  of  the  blood  supervene, 
the  face  becomes  hvid  and  bedewed  with  sweat,  the  pulse 
small,  the  extremities  cold.  Finally,  improvement  grad- 
ually occurs  and  with  a fit  of  coughing  relief  is  obtained, 
and  the  patient  sinks  exhausted  to  sleep.  The  duration  of 
an  attack  varies  from  a few  minutes  to  a few  hours,  and 
several  attacks  may  occur  in  the  same  night.  Death 
during  a paroxysm  is  almost  unknown.  The  treatment 
during  the  attack  is  very  varied,  some  remedies  acting  like 
a charm  in  some  cases  but  not  in  all.  A dose  of  sal  volatile, 
the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  burning  nitre  paper,  or  of 
nitre  mixed  wuth  stramonium  powder,  either  burnt  bn  a 
plate  or  made  up  into  cigarettes,  and  the  inhalation  of 
amyl  nitrite,  are  remedies  widely  used.  Morphia  relieves 
most  attacks  but  should  be  avoided,  lobelia  is  too  depressing 
to  be  recommended.  The  prevention  of  asthmatic  attacks 
consists  in  avoiding  those  particular  causes  which  individ- 
ual experience  proves  to  excite  an  attack.  These  causes 
are  most  varied  and  pecuhar.  They  include  a heavy 
supper,  constipation,  anxiety  or  mental  excitement. 

ASTIGMATISM  is  a defect  in  vision  due  to  the  front  of 
the  eye  not  being  of  the  right  shape.  A point  must  be 
focussed  as  such  on  the  back  of  the  eye  to  be  seen  properly. 
In  order  that  this  may  occur  the  curvature  of  the  eye  in  the 
horizontal  plane  must  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  vertical 
plane.  When  the  two  curvatures  are  unequal  astigmatism 
is  present.  Points  are  then  seen  as  lines  unless  the  internal 
muscular  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  capable  of  correcting  the 
error.  Such  correction  commonly  occurs,  but  it  involves  a 
muscular  strain  that  often  induces  headaches  and  bilious 
attacks,  and  when  the  health  is  run  down  the  correction  is 
incomplete  and  the  sight  blun’ed.  The  treatment  consists 
in  measuring  the  difference  between  the  two  curvatures  and 
then  in  ordering  special  glasses  so  made  as  to  compensate 
for  the  error.  All  muscular  strain  within  the  eye  is  thus 
relieved,  though  the  glasses  may  have  to  bo  worn  a few 
days  before  the  eye  loses  the  habit  of  straining,  hence  at  first 
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the  patient  can  often  see  better  without  the  glasses,  and  the 
impression  is  given  that  the  glasses  are  unsuitable.  It  will 
be  seen  that  trying  on  various  spectacles  at  a shop  is  useless 
.or  the  above  defect,  and  that  the  eyes  require  an  accm’ate 
examination  by  an  eye  specialist.  [Refer  to  EyeS^ 

ASTRINGENTS  are  remedies  which  produce  contraction 
of  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Cold, 
alum,  tannin,  and  lead  salts  are  examples.  They  are  used 
to  check  hsemorrhage  and  excessive  secretion. 

ATAXY  means  partial  loss  of  control  over  the  muscles, 
which  renders  movements  irregular  and  unsteady.  The 
symptom  is  well  seen  in-  the  reeling  gait  of  a drunken 
man  and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  See 
Locomotor  Ataxy. 

ATROPHY  means  diminished  nutrition,  which  causes 
wasting,.  All  organs  tend  to  atrophy  if  they  are  not 
sufficiently  used,  or  if  their  connection  with  the  nervous 
system  is  interfered  with  from  any  cause. 

AUTOPLASTY  is  the  method  of  repairing  one  part  of 
the  body  with  tissue  obtained  from  another  part,  as  in 
grafting  skin  from  the  arm  on  to  a wound  in  the  face, 

AUTOPSY  is  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death. 
See  Post-mortem. 

BACILLUS  is  a germ  shaped  like  a long  thin  rod.  See 
Bacteria. 

BACTERIA,  or  germs,  are  microscopic  fungi.  The 
number  of  species  already  known  is  so  great  that  there  are 
probably  as  many  species  hi  nature  as  there  are  different 
kinds  of  flowering  plants.  Just  as  in  flowering  plants  we 
find  some  adapted  to  the  water,  the  mountain,  the  valley, 
the  equator  or  the  poles,  so  amongst  bacteria  we  find  the 
same  range  of  habitat,  the  same  variety  of  usefulness  or 
harmfulness  to  man,  the  same  wide  range  from  extreme 
vitality  to  comparative  delicacy.  Air,  earth  and  water, 
our  skin,  our  clothes,  and  our  mouths  are  all  tenanted  by 
bacteria  of  this  species  or  that.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it 
that  most  of  them  are  harmless,  for  the  few  specially 
adapted  for  preying  on  man  cause  more  suffering  and  pre- 
mature death  than  almost  anything  else.  Boils,  gangrene, 
festering  wounds,  erysipelas,  lockjaw,  consumption,  and 
the  various  infectious  fevers  are  each  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  a particular  species  of  germ.  Indeed  so  great  a danger 
is  only  kept  in  check  by  a most  elaborate  system  of  defence  ; 
the  germs  as  they  gain  entrance  to  the  body  are  attacked 
by  the  white  corpuscles,  and  their  poisons  are  neutralised 
by  the  formation  Avithin  the  body  of  antidotes  specially 
adapted  to  each.  This  means  of  defence  extends  far  down 
the  animal  scale,  becoming  simpler  and  less  efficient  as  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  are  reached.  Plants  enjoy  a 
comparative  immunity  from  the  attack  of  bacteria,  but 
only  to  fall  a ready  prey  to  numberless  parasitic  moulds. 
The  production  of  disease,  however,  is  the  work  of  only  a 
small  section  of  the  bacteria,  of  in  fact  a few  aberrant  forms 
specialised  to  a parasitic  life.  The  chief  work  of  bacteria  is 
to  cause  putrefaction,  without  which  life  would  soon  be 
impossible,  as  w'e  should  be  buried  beneath  the  dead  leaves 
and  the  dead  animals  of  a former  age.  Another  group 
help  to  make  soil  by  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
and  changing  it  to  nitrates,  which  are  a valuable  manure. 
This  kind  live  attached  to  the  roots  of  clover  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  a fact  which  the  farmer  now  turns  to 
account  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  Others  again  tan  leather, 
make  vinegar  and  ripen  cheese,  though  others  turn  milk 
sour  and  butter  rancid,  whilst  yet  others  live  in  our  intestines 
and  aid  in  the  digestion  of  food  and  in  the  removal  of  any 
excess  that  may  be  taken.  In  short,  bacteria  are  good 
servants  but  bad  masters.  [Refer  to  Disinfection.'] 

BALDNESS.  Every  hair  is  being  constantly  formed  in 
health  from  a papilla  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a pit  in  the 
skin  known  as  the  hair  follicle.  The  various  organs  of  the 
body  age  at  different  rates,  and  the  hair  follicle  is  one  of 
those  organs  which  ages  first ; it  then  ceases  to  develop 
hair,  and  when  sufficient  follicles  are  in  this  condition, 
baldness  results.  The  health  of  the  hair  follicle  is  often 
disturbed  by  the  ill-health  of  the  body,  and  in  such  cases 
*he  hair  is  shed  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as  after 
certain  fevers  ; again  the  health  of  the  hair  foUicle  depends 


on  that  of  the  surroundiiig  skin,  and  in  those  who  suffer 
from  dandruff;  unless  this  be  treated,  baldness  follows. 
The  treatment  of  baldness  is  preventive ; once  the  follicles 
have  atrophied  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  from  any  remedy. 
Dandruff  must  be  treated  by  strict  cleanliness  of  the  brush, 
com.b  and  hair.  The  brush  and  comb  should  be  washed 
daily  in  a strong  solution  of  washing  soda  ; the  hair  should 
be  washed  every  night  with  a one  in  five  hundred  solution 
of  perchloride  of  mercury  in  alcohol  and  water  (equal  parts). 
The  hair  should  also  be  thoroughly  dried  after  the  morning 
bath.  The  bowels  and  the  general  health  should  be  attended 
to,  and  heavy  head-gear  and  exposure  to  a hot  gas  flame  just 
over  the  desk  avoided.  When  the  hair  has  aheady  become 
thin,  growth  may  be  stimulated  by  increasing  the  blood 
supply  to  the  scalp  with  Tincture  of  Cantharides,  one  ounce, 
vinegar  and  rose-water,  each  three  and  a half  ounces, 
rubbed  in  night  and  morning ; or  by  Tincture  of  Canthar- 
ides, one  drachm,  ether,  camphor  and  vaseline  of  each  three 
drachms,  rubbed  in  as  an  ointment  at  night.  If  soreness  of 
the  scalp  occurs  the  remedy  should  be  omitted  for  a night 
or  two.  Most  of  the  patent  remedies  contain  cantharides 
or  camphor. 

Bald  Patches  in  children  are  usually  due  to  ring-worm. 

BANDAGES.  See  First  Aid. 

BANDY  LEGS  means  the  bending  outward  of  the  bones, 
both  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  in  contradistinction  to  “ bowed 
legs,”  which  is  the  benffing  of  the  leg  bones  only.  The 
deformity  is  due  to  rickets  making  the  bones  soft,  and  to 
allowing  the  w-eight  of  the  body  to  be  supported  by  these 
soft  bones.  [Refer  to  Rickets.] 

BANTING  is  a method  of  treating  corpulency  by  a special 
diet  consisting  of  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  and  a great 
restriction  of  the  carbohydrates,  that  is,  meat,  eggs  and 
cheese  are  eaten  in  excess  and  bread,  potatoes,  sugar,  beer, 
champagne  and  cocoa  are  taken  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity.  In  many  cases  good  results,  but  in  others  the 
work  thrown  on  the  kidneys  is  too  much  for  them,  and 
serious  harm  ensues.  The  treatment  should  therefore  be 
'in  medical  hands.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of 
a man  who  treated  himself  for  corpulency  with  success  by 
means  of  the  above  method. 

BARBADOES  LEG  is  a form  of  elephantiasis, 
characterised  by  a chronic  enlargement  of  the  leg.  See 
Elephantiasis. 

BARK  is  the  popular  name  for  the  cinchona  bark,  from 
which  quinine  is  prepared.  See  Quinine. 

BARLEY  WATER.  (1)  Clear.  Tavo  ounces  of  pearl 
barley  are  to  be  well  washed  and  then  blanched  by  placing 
in  a saucepan  of  cold  water,  bringing  to  the  boil  and 
straining.  The  blanched  barley  is  then  placed  in  a jug 
and  a pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  it ; when  cold  the 
mixture  is  strained,  flavom’ed  with  vanilla  or  lemon 
and  sugar,  and  used  as  a refreshing  drink.  (2)  Thick.  Two 
good  teaspoonfuls  of  blanched  barley  are  boiled  for  twenty 
minutes  in  a pint  of  water  in  an  enamelled  saucepan  and 
then  strained.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  the  barley  water 
used  for  diluting  milk  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants. 

BARRENNESS  may  often  be  remedied,  and  the  doctor 
should  therefore  be  consulted. 

BATHS  for  domestic  purposes  may  be  made  either  of 
metal  or  earthenware ; earthenware  presents  the  dis- 
advantages that  it  absorbs  a great  deal  of  heat  and  that  it 
is  very  slippery.  Gold  baths  have  a tonic  effect,  hot  ones 
a soothing  influence ; hence  a cold  bath  in  the  morning 
and  a hot  one  at  bedtime  is  the  natural  arrangement.  For 
many  people,  however,  the  cold  bath  is  found  too  severe, 
as  they  do  not  obtain  the  warm  invigorating  after-glow 
that  is  normal,  but  are  chilled  for  some  hours.  In  such 
cases  the  better  method  is  to  sit  in  a warm  bath  and  with 
a large  sponge  douche  the  head  and  back  with  cold  water 
for  a.  few  minutes,  and  to  follow  this  by  a brisk  rub  down. 
In  all  children  this  method  is  found  better  than  the  simple 
cold  bath.  The  hip  bath  used  warm  is  useful  at  the  monthly 
periods,  when  the  cold  bath  for  the  time  should  bo  discon- 
tinued. A salt  bath,  which  is  more  invigorating  than  fresh 
water,  may  be  made  by  adding  four  pounds  of  salt  to 
BArery  sixteen  gallons  of  water  used ; sea-salt  is  on  the 
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market,  but  ordinary  table  salt  is  just  as  efficient.  In 
nursing  the  sick^  diflerent  forms  of  baths  are  widely  used. 
A bath  is  cold  below  70°  P.,  tepid  between  85°  and  92°  F., 
warm  between  92°  and  98°,  and  hot  between  98°  and  110°. 
In  bathing  helpless  patients  they  may  be  lowered  into  the 
bath,  which  has  been  prepared  at  the  temperature  ordered  ; 
for  this  purpose  a blanket  is  much  safer  than  a sheet  as  the 
latter  may  tear.  After  the  bath  they  should  be  dried  with 
towels  previously  warmed,  wrapped  in  warm  blankets  and 
put  back  to  a bed  containing  hot  bottles.  Hot  baths  are 
generally  used  to  promote  perspiration,  for  which  pui'pose 
the  heat  may  be  applied  as  hot  air,  steam,  or  hot  water,  and 
their  efficiency  stands  in  this  order.  To  give  a hot  air  hath, 
the  bed  is  prepared  by  covering  the  mattress  with  a water- 
proof sheet  and  a blanket,  and  the  patient  by  stripping  him 
and  rolling  him  in  a blanket.  A long  bed  cradle  is  then 
placed  over  the  patient,  and  is  used  to  support  more  blankets 
so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  them  and  him.  The  air 
space  is  shut  off  from  the  exterior  except  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  where  the  end  of  a funnel,  heated  over  a special  lamp, 
is  placed.  The  funnel  thus  conveys  the  air  heated  by  the 
lamp  into  the  bed.  The  temperature  is  taken  by  a ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  bed  and  the  heating  continued  until 
the  temperature  ordered  has  been  reached,  it  is  then  kept 
at  this  level  for  the  time  directed  unless  the  patient  becomes 
faint,  when  the  lamp  is  withdrawn  and  a stimulant  admin- 
istered. The  temperature  commonly  used  is  150°  F. ; it  will 
be  found  the  bedclothes  begin  to  scorch  about  180°  F.  To 
give  a valour  hath,  the  same  preparations  are  made,  except 
that  the  funnel  is  replaced  by  a steam  kettle.  The  tem- 
perature that  can  be  borne  is  much  lower,  110°  to  116°  being 
about  the  hmit.  The  time  these  baths  are  used  is  generally 
twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  patient  is  rapidly  rubbed 
dry  and  clad  in  warm  flannel.  Modifications  of  the  vapour 
bath  are  the  hot  and  the  wet  pack.  To  give  a hot  pack  the 
bed  is  prepared  as  above,  and  the  patient  first  stripped  and 
then  rolled  in  a blanket  wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  covered 
with  a mackintosh  sheet  and  one  or  more  blankets  and  left 
for  twenty  minutes.  In  other  words,  a fomentation  is 
applied  to  his  whole  body,  and  the  perspiration  thus  caused 
is  often  great.  A wet  pack  is  given  by  wringing  out  a sheet 
in  cold  water  and  wrapping  the  patient  in  this,  and  again 
covering  with  a mackintosh  and  blankets.  In  this  method 
the  initial  chill  is  followed  by  reaction  and  perspiration. 
The  hot  pack  is  most  often  used  in  disease  of  the 
kidney,  and  the  wet  pack  to  calm  the  nervous  system  and 
secure  sleep  in  St.  Vitus’s  Dance.  Cold  Baths  are  used  in 
lowering  the  temperature  in  certain  fevers,  notably  typhoid. 
The  patient  is  lowered  in  a blanket  into  a bath  at  90°  F., 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  then  reduced  to  70°  F.  by 
the  addition  of  cold  water.  [Refer  to  Typhoid.]  Cold  is 
also  applied  by  tepid  sponging,  and  by  the  cold  pack,  which 
is  given  by  wrapping  the  patient  in  a sheet  wrung  out  of 
tepid  or  cold  water,  leaving  him  without  further  covering, 
and  either  changing  the  sheet  for  a fresh  cold  one  every  few 
minutes  or  chilling  it  by  sprinlcling  it  with  cold  water  from 
the  rose  of  a garden  watering-pot.  The  length  of  time  this 
treatment  is  continued  is  usually  governed  by  the  effect  on 
the  patient’s  temperature,  which  is  taken  at  frequent 
intervals;  if  the  temperature  has  fallen  two  degrees  it  may  be 
expected  to  fall  at  least  two  more  after  the  pack  is  discon- 
tinued. Medicated  Baths,  which  consist  of  water  with  some 
chemical  added,  are  often  used.  Those  most  often  ordered 
are  a mustard  bath  of  a strength  of  twelve  ounces  of  mustard 
to  sixteen  gallons  of  water ; bran  baths,  for  eczema,  made 
by  placing  four  to  eight  large  handfuls  of  bran  in  a mushn 
bag  and  suspending  in  a hot  bath ; if  the  bran  be  not 
enclosed  in  a bag,  the  waste  pipe  will  be  blocked ; oatmeal 
baths  are  prepared  in  the  same  way;  alkaline  baths  by 
adding  tv/o  ounces  of  washing  soda  or  three  of  borax  to  the 
bath  ;°  sulphur  baths  by  adding  three  ounces  of  sulphur 
and  three  of  sulphide  of  calcium  to  the  bath.  Mud  baths 
can  now  be  obtained  at  Brighton  as  well  as  at  Marienbadv 
Turkish  Baths  are  often  useful,  but  as  a substitute  for 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air  they  are  bad  and  some  complaints 
are  unsuited  to  them,  so  that  they  are  not  recommended 
unless  taken  by  medical  advice. 


BATTLSY’S  SOLUTION.  See  Oplwtn. 

BEDROOM  APPLIANCES.  See  the  Sick  Room. 
BED-SORE  is  duo  to  the  death  of  the  skin  at  a point 
exposed  to  prolonged  pre.ssui’e  during  confinement  to  bed. 
The  pressure,  by  hindering  the  blood  supply,  reduces 
nutrition  at  this  spot  and  normally  relieves  itself  by 
causing  a change  of  posture,  but  in  the  paralysed  or  in  those 
exhausted  by  a long  illness  it  does  not  do  so,  and  the  skin 
becomes  first  starved  and  then  killed.  Bed-sores  are  pre- 
ventable by  skilled  nursing.  The  bed  must  be  kept  smooth 
and  free  from  crumbs.  The  patient’s  skin  must  be  kept 
di’y  and  clean,  and  all  parts  exposed  to  pressure  or  to  soiling 
with  discharges,  must  be  washed  frequently  with  oatmeal 
water,  well  dried,  rubbed  w'ith  methylated  spirit  and  then 
dusted  with  a powder  made  of  zinc  oxide  and  starch  in 
equal  parts.  In  very  frequent  diarrhoea  or  incontinence  of 
urine  the  skin  should  be  protected  by  zinc  ointment.  The 
appearance  of  the  bed-sore  is  preceded  by  that  of  a red 
pressure  spot;  this  should  be  constantly  watched  for  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  detected  a water  bed  or  a water  ring  pillow  is 
required  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  spot  should  be  painted  with  collodion.  After  the  sore 
has  formed,  it  should  be  dressed  with  an  ointment  composed 
of  zinc  ointment  and  castor  oil  in  equal  parts,  and  all 
pressure  taken  off  it  by  means  of  a ring  pillow.  If  the 
sore  becomes  gangrenous  the  separation  of  the  dead  part 
should  be  aided  by  boracic  foment :i1  ions  aiiplied  four-hourly. 
BED-WETTING.  See  Bladder. 

BEEF  TEA.  Remove  all  fat  and  skin  from  a pound  of 
shin  of  beef  ; put  it  in  a jar  with  a pint  of  cold  water  and  a 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Then  place  in  a moderate 
oven  and  allow  it  to  simmer  only  for  three  hours  ; strain 
and  skim  off  all  fat  with  paper  and  serve  hot.  A hot  and 
palatable  fluid  is  thus  obtained  which  is  stimulating  but 
not  really  nourishing.  During  convalescence  the  addition 
of  celery,  carrots  ".nd  other  vegetables  to  the  meat  is 
recommended.  Somatose,  or  Brand’s  essence,  may  be 
added,  nourishment  being  thereby  given  as  well  as  a 
stimulant.  The  addition  of  the  juice  of  one  green  and 
rather  sour  grape  to  a bowl  of  beef  tea  alters  tlie  flavour 
pleasantly  when  the  patient  tires  of  the  ordinary  form. 

BEER  is  nominally  prepared  from  malt  by  fermentation, 
and  by  the  addition  of  a solution  of  hops,  but  in  reality 
much  of  the  beer  on  the  market  consists  of  alcohol  prepared 
from  sugar,  which  is  manufactured  from  rags  or  sawdust, 
and  to  which  various  cheap  bitters  have  been  added.  It 
was  in  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
that  the  arsenic  was  accidentally  introduced,  which  caused 
the  outbreak  of  arsenical  poisoning  in  the  Midlands  during 
1901.  Much  of  the  chemical  beer  is  wholesome  enough, 
but  it  seems  only  fair  that  the  public  should  know  when 
they  buy  it.  Beer,  when  light  is  a wholesome  dinner  drink, 
because  the  bitter  it  contains  stimulates  the  stomach,  and 
the  alcohol  is  in  weak  solution,  2 to  4 per  cent ; the  sugar 
it  contains,  however,  is  not  only  fattening  but  disagrees  with 
the  digestion  of  many  people,  while  the  hops  promote  sleep, 
which  makes  beer  unsuitable  for  lunch  in  many  cases. 
Lager  beer  contains  less  alcohol  and  is  often  borne  when  the 
heavier  beers  are  not,  but  the  gouty  and  those  liable  to 
gravel  should  avoid  beer  entirely.  The  stronger  ales 
contain  about  6 per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

BELLADONNA  is  a drug,  containing  the  alkadoid 
atropine,  derived  from  the  deadly  nightshade.  Belladonna 
plasters  or  glycerine  may  be  applied  externally  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  or  to  check  the  secretion  of  milk.  The 
internal  administration  of  the  drug  should  be  left  to 
the  doctor  only.  [Refer  to  Poisons.] 

BELL’S  PARALYSIS  is  a paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve, 
named  after  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  investigated  the  functions 
of  this  nerve. 

BELTS  to  support  the  abdomen  are  valuable  in  preg- 
nancy, corpulency  and  in  rupture  of  the  navel.  Indigestion 
and  constipation  are  at  times  relieved  by  their  use.  They 
should  be  made  of  suitable  material,  perforated  for  ventila- 
tion, and  provided  with  lacing  rather  than  elastic. 

BEEl-BERI  is  a disease  characterised  by  progressive 
paralysis.  According  to  Professor  Osier  it  is  known 
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to  have  occurred  ia  the  Roman  army  in  24  b.c.,  and 
the  Chinese  alluded  to  it  in  the  second  century,  a.d. 
Epidemics  occur  from  time  to  time  in  ships,  gaols 
and  asylums,  and  these  places  are  then  capable  of 
infecting  healthy  persons,  although  direct  infection  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy  scarcely  ever  occurs.  Though  most 
common  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  serious  outbreaks  have 
occurred  in  the  Japanese  navy,  in  the  fishing  fleets  off  New- 
foundland, and  in  the  Richmond  Asylum  of  Dublin.  The 
cause  is  unknown,  but  bad  hygiene,  especially  the  pro- 
longed use  of  bad  rice  and  of  fish,  seems  an  important 
factor. 

BILE  is  produced  by  the  liver,  stored  till  required  in  the 
gall  bladder,  and  poured  into  the  small  intestine  during 
digestion  by  being  forced  down  the  bile  duct  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  gall  bladder.  About  two  and  a half  pints 
are  formed  daily.  Bile  in  carnivorous  animals  is  generally 
golden  and  in  herbivorous  animals  green  in  colour,  whilst  in 
man  it  is  either  yellow,  brown,  or  green.  It  is  alkaline,  and 
its  chief  function  depends  on  this  property,  for  it  neutralises 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  when  these  are  passed 
into  the  small  intestine,  and  thereby  enables  the  pancreatic 
juice  to  act.  Its  colouring  matter  is  derived  from  the  blood, 
and  is  in  part  discharged  in  the  fseces,  and  in  part  reab- 
sorbed and  discharged  in  the  urine.  The  normal  colour  of 
urine  and  fseces  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  bile.  If  the  bile 
duct  be  blocked  the  bile  cannot  escape  and  is  reabsorbed 
into  the  circulation  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
causing  jaundice.  When  the  bile  is  too  thick  and  the 
bile  passages  chronically  inflamed,  the  bile  may  solidify 
and  produce  stones  known  as  gall-stones  or  biliary  calculi. 
[Refer  to  Colic,  Jaundice,  Liver.] 

BILIOUS  ATT  ACKis  apopularnameformi^?'a»?Je.  Migraine 
is  not  really  dependent  on  disorder  of  the  liver.  The 
symptoms  are  headache,  defective  vision  and  vomiting  of 
a few  hours’  duration  only.  The  causes  are  eye-strain 
combined  with  excessive  mental  work  and  lack  of  exercise. 
In  vomiting  the  stomach  contents  are  expelled  first,  and 
then  if  vomiting  is  repeated,  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestine  are  brought  up  and  as  these  are  bile  stained, 
the  liver  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  In 
reality  it  is  a disturbed  circulation  in  the  brain  which 
causes  the  headache,  defective  vision  and  vomiting.  The 
treatment  should  be  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark  and  sip  some 
hot  tea,  and  after  the  vomiting  is  over  to  sleep.  If  attacks 
are  frequent,  the  eyes  should  be  tested  and  suitable  spectacles 
worn  if  any  defect  is  detected,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  exercise, 
and  plain  diet  should  be  secured,  and  reading  in  a bad 
light  or  in  a railway  train  avoided.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  denote  an  attack  of  indigestion,  due  to  disordered  liver. 
Nausea,  headache,  pale  motions,  and  high  coloured  urine 
are  the  chief  symptoms.  The  treatment  is  a free  purge 
and  spare  diet,  followed  by  more  exercise  and  fresh  air. 

BINDER.  See  CMldhirih  and  Infancy. 

BIRTH-MARK  or  nsevus,  is  a patch  of  dilated  veins  and 
capillaries  in  the  skin,  which  produces  a port  wine-like 
stain.  As  they  can  be  destroyed  by  the  surgeon  and  are 
apt  to  spread  if  left,  advice  should  be  sought  early. 

BISMUTH  is  a valuable  remedy  in  certain  cases  of 
dyspepsia.  In  the  form  of  the  carbonate  or  subnitrate,  it 
is  a heavy,  white,  insoluble  powder,  largely  used  in  the 
treatment  of  dyspepsia,  specially  when  due  to  gastritis  or 
gastric  ulcer.  The  oxide  and  the  subnitrate  are  also 
employed  as  dusting  powders  in  the  treatment  of  eczema 
and  similar  conditions  of  the  skin.  The  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  may  be  snuffed  up  the  nose  to  relieve  a cold  in 
the  head. 

BITES  of  insects  should  be  treated  by  the  application  of 
dilute  ammonia,  failing  this,  a strong  solution  of  washing 
soda  or  the  blue  bag  should  be  used ; dog-bites  are  best 
touched  with  silver  nitrate  or  caustic  potash  and  then 
dressed  with  boracio  ointment.  [Refer  to  Snake-Bite.] 

BITTERS  all  stimulate  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  so 
increase  the  digestive  power  at  the  time,  but  their  continued 
use  may  result  in  diminished  digestive  power.  Siome 
bitters  also  act  after  their  absorption  into  the  circulation, 
but  they  then  act  in  ways  peculiar  to  each,  thus  hops 


promote  sleep  and  strychnine  wakefulness.  The  oonunoD 
bitters  are  hops,  quassia,  caluniba  and  gentian. 

BLACK  CURRANT  WATER.  Allow  two  tableyponnuds 
of  black  currant  jam  in  a quart  of  water  to  sinnner  toi  liall 
an  hour,  and  then  strain;  when  cold  it  forms  a most 
refreshing  drink. 

BLACK  DEATH.  See  Plague. 

BLACK  DRAUGHT  is  composed  of  Epsom  salts,  senna, 
liquorice  and  cardamoms.  The  dose  is  1 — 2 fluid  ounces 
for  an  adult.  It  is  a useful  aperient,  taken  before  break- 
fast, but  it  IS  nauseous. 

BLACK  DROP.'  See  Opium. 

BLACK  EYE  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  small  blood-vessels 
of  the  eyelids  and  to  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  escaped  blood  undergoes  chemical  changes 
which  alter  its  colour  and  in  time  it  is  absorbed.  The 
process  may  be  hastened  by  applying  hot  tomentations. 
For  the  first  few  hours,  cold  should  be  applied  tc  check 
the  escape  of  more  blood.  The  beef -steak  sc  often  used 
only  acts  by  virtue  of  its  coldness,  and  a handkerchief 
applied  to  the  eye  and  kept  moist  with  cold  watei  acts 
just  as  well. 

BLACK  HEADS  See  Acne. 

BLACK  VOMIT  is  due  to  a broken  blood-vessel  in  the 
stomach.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a sofa  or  the 
floor  and  kept  as  stiU  as  possible,  w'hile  a doctor  is  sent  for  ; 
all  tight  clothing  round  the  body  should  be  loosened  and 
a bag  of  ice  may  be  placed  over  the  stomach  unless 
the  patient  is  collapsed.  A little  ice  may  be  allowed  to 
suck. 

BLADDER,  GALL,  is  a small  bag  attached  to  the  bile 
duct  to  receive  bile  and  to  store  it  until  required. 

BLADDER,  URINARY,  is  a bag  with  muscular  walls, 
situated  deeply  within  the  pelvis  and  having  three  openings, 
two  above,  which  give  entrance  to  the  two  meters  or  tubes 
connecting  the  kidneys  and  the  bladder,  and  one  below', 
which  gives  exit  to  the  urine  by  opening  into  the  urethra. 
The  function  of  the  bladder  is  to  retain  the  urine  that  it 
receives  from  the  kidneys  continuously,  and  to  discharge 
the  same  at  intervals.  The  exit  from  the  bladder  is  guarded 
by  a sphincter  or  muscular  ring,  which  by  contracting  keeps 
the  urine  pent  up  in  the  bladder.  When  water  is  passed 
the  bladder  contracts  and  the  sphincter  relaxes.  The 
bladder  is  under  the  control  of  the  will  to  some  extent,  but 
when  sufficiently  distended,  involuntary  passage  of  urine 
normally  occurs,  though  in  many  adults  the  urine  can  be 
held  longer  than  is  good  for  the  bladder.  Any  quantity 
above  a pint  overdistends  the  bladder  and  does  harm. 
In  nursing  unconscious  or  delirious  patients  the  bladder 
must  be  constantly  remembered.  If  urine  is  not  passed 
four-hourly,  the  doctor  should  be  summoned,  and  the 
bladder  relieved  by  artificial  means.  Asain,  if  the  urine 
trickle  away  continuously  medical  aid  is  also  required,  as 
this  symptom  is  often  due  to  an  overdistended  bladder 
relieving  itself  imperfectly ; too  often  in  such  a case  the 
doctor  is  told  that  the  patient  is  passing  water  freely,  and 
is  sent  away  with  the  impression  that  all  is  w'ell. 

Bladder,  Irritable,  causes  inability  to  hold  the  water  for 
the  normal  length  of  time,  especially  at  night.  The  causes 
are  numerous  : the  urine  may  be  too  acid,  a stone  may  be 
present  in  the  bladder,  worms  or  polypi  in  the  bowel  may  be 
the  cause,  circumcision  may  be  required,  or  the  nervous 
system  may  be  at  fault  from  over-pressure  at  school,  fear, 
or  at  times  from  epileptic  fits  occurring  at  night.  Parents 
should  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  as  many  of  the  cases  finally 
brought  to  the  doctor  give  a history  of  repeated  punishment 
for  wetting  the  bed,  an  act  over  which  the  wTetebed  child 
had  no  control  whatever. 

Bladder,  ruptured,  is  a rare  accident  generally  due  to  a 
blow  on  the  abdomen  when  the  bladder  is  full,  and  at  times 
due  to  retention  of  urine.  The  chance  of  recovery  is  slights 

Stone  in  bladder  causes  pain  just  after  the  bladder  has 
been  emptied  and  when  the  body  is  jolted  ; blood  and  slime 
in  the  urine ; frequent  passage  of  water,  and  at  times 
stoppage  of  t he  water  owing  to  the  it  one  getting  over  the 
outlet  and  pluggihg  it.  The  treatment  is  surgical. 

Stoppage  of  the  water  ia  a serious  accident  requiring  prompt 
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treatment.  In  childhood  it  is  most  often  due  to  stone,  in 
middle  age  to  stricture ; and  in  advanced  life  to  an  enlarged 
prostate.  Before  the  doctor  comes,  the  patient  should  be 
given  a soap  and  water  enema  and  be  placed  in  a hot  bath, 
when  he  may  either  pass  water  in  the  bath  or  when  the 
bowels  act.  In  the  subjects  of  stricture  or  of  enlarged 
prostate  this  accident  is  best  prevented  by  avoiding  alcoholic 
excess  and  chiU.  [Refer  to  Stricture  and  Prostate.'] 

BLANC-MAN6E.  It  is  useful  during  convalescence. 
To  make  it  take  cornflour  two  ounces,  milk  a pint, 
sugar  one  ounce.  Mix  the  cornflour  into  a paste 
with  a little  cold  mUk  and  when  the  rest  of  the  milk  boils, 
stir  in  the  cornflour  and  boil  until  the  original  quantity  has 
been  reduced  by  two-thirds ; add  the  sugar  and  pour  into 
a mould  and  allow  to  set. 

BLAUD’S  PILLS  contain  carbonate  of  iron,  and  are 
used  in  the  treatment  of  anjcmia.  The  dose  is  one  to  four 
after  each  meal.  They  disagree  with  many  people,  causing 
headache  and  constipation,  and  thus  should  only  be  taken 
by  medical  orders.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  ready- 
made Blaud’s  pills  on  the  market  are  valueless,  as  the 
carbonate  of  iron  rapidly  degenerates  into  insoluble  rust, 
and  the  pills  must,  therefore,  be  freshly  prepared  to  have 
any  medicinal  value.  Some  makers  colour  the  pills  green, 
so  that  however  long  they  are  kept  they  still  look  on 
section  to  contain  the  green  carbonate  of  iron,  which  in 
reahty  has  long  since  changed  to  useless  rust. 

BLEACHING  POWDER,  or  chlorinated  lime,  is  used  as 
a disinfectant  for  drains.  It  owes  its  value  to  the  chlorine 
wliich  it  gives  off.  See  Disinfection. 

BLEEDING  is  now  rarely  performed,  but  is  useful  in 
cases  of  heart  failui-e  with  blueness.  [To  arrest  bleeding 
see  First  Aid.] 

BLINDNESS  is  caused  by  injury  or  disease  of  the  eye,  or 
of  the  optic  nerve  which  puts  the  eye  in  communication 
with  the  brain,  or  of  that  part  of  the  brain  concerned  in 
vision.  The  chief  cause  amongst  diseases  of  the  eye  is 
cataract,  whilst  the  chief  amongst  disorder  or  disease  of  the 
brain  are  migraine,  hysteria  and  cerebral  tumour.  Of  these 
blindness  due  to  migraine  or  hysteria  are  only  temporary. 
Colcnir •blindness  is  due  to  a defect  of  the  nervous  structures 
of  the  eye,  which  causes  inability  to  distinguish  certain 
colours.  The  commonest  form  is  that  in  which  red  and 
green  are  confused.  [Refer  to  Cataract.] 

BLISTER  is  a collection  of  fluid  under  the  superficial 
skin.  Its  causes,  which  are  numerous,  include  pressure, 
heat,  chemical  irritants  and  certain  diseases,  e.g.,  chicken 
pox  and  shingles.  To  raise  a blister  cantharides  is  used 
either  in  the  form  of  a plaster  or  fluid.  The  skin  should 
first  be  washed,  and  if  fluid  is  to  be  used  the  surrounding 
skin  should  be  protected  by  ointment.  The  fluid  is  then 
painted  on  and  covered  by  cotton  wool  secured  by  strapping. 
If  a plaster  be  used  this  is  loosely  strapped  on.  After  an 
hour  the  blistering  plaster  or  fluid  should  be  removed  and 
a poultice  applied  if  the  blister  has  not  risen.  After  a 
blister  has  risen,  whether  its  origin  be  due  to  accident  or 
design,  it  should  be  snipped  with  clean  scissors,  the  fluid 
dried  by  cotton  wool  and  boracic  ointment  applied  on  linen. 
Blisters  should  not  be  applied  over  bony  prominences  or 
acutely  inflamed  skin,  and  are  not  used  as  often  as  foimerly, 
except  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
joints.  Flying  blisters  are  those  in  which  the  plasters  are 
removed  as  soon  as  redness  has  been  produced. 

BLOOD  contains  all  the  bodies  required  by  the  tissues  as 
food  and  all  the  waste  products  which  the  tissues  throw  oS. 
It  consists  of  a fluid  basis,  the  plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis, 
in  which  float  small  microscopic  bodies  of  two  kinds,  the 
red  corpuscles  and  the  white  corpuscles.  The  red  corpuscles 
are  disc  shaped  and  owe  their  colour  to  the  possession  of 
haemoglobin,  a chemical  body  containing  iron,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  combine  with  oxygen  in  the  lungs  and  to 
carry  this  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  colour  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin  is  scarlet,  that  of  haemoglobin  deprived  of  its 
oxygen  is  bluish-purple,  so  that  blood  just  left  the  lungs  is 
scarlet,  while  blood  returned  from  circulating  in  the  body 
elsewhere  is  purple.  The  white  corpuscles  contain  no 
haemoglobin  and  their  function  is  different ; their  use  is  to 
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attack,  to  enclose  and  to  destroy  by  digestion  all  foreign 
bodies  in  the  blood,  especially  disease  germs.  They  possess 
the  power  of  independent  motion  and  can  leave  the  blood- 
vessels and  attack  germs  situated  in  the  surrounding  tissues 
[Refer  to  Inflammation].  The  blood  is  always  alkaline, 
though  in  some  diseases  le.ss  so  than  in  normal  blood,  thus 
the  term  acidity  of  the  blood  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
The  amount  the  human  body  is  estimated  to  hold  is  five 
quarts,  one  half  of  which  can  be  lost  before  death  is  inevit- 
able. On  exposure  to  the  air  or  to  any  rough  surface,  blood 
solidifies  to  a jelly  vdth  a fiquid  residue,  just  as  milk  when 
curdled  tui'ns  to  curds  and  whey.  This  solidification, 
which  is  known  as  clotting  or  coagulation,  is  the  natural 
process  of  stopping  loss  of  blood  from  a wounded  surface. 
Certain  people  suffer  from  a lack  of  this  power  and  are 
known  as  “ bleeders  or  haemophilics  ” because  the  slightest 
wound  gives  rise  to  most  prolonged  bleeding.  This  defect 
is  here^tary,  being  passed  on  from  mother  to  son,  the 
mothers  presenting  no  symptoms  and  yet  transmitting  it 
to  their  sons,  who  suffer  from  the  disorder  all  their  lives. 
The  danger  of  blood  clotting  is  that  when  a blood-vessel 
becomes  rough  in  its  interior  a clot  is  apt  to  form  and  so  to 
block  the  blood  supply  to  the  area  supplied  by  this  vessel ; 
many  strokes  and  also  gangrene  in  old  people  are  thus 
caused. 

BLOOD,  LOSS  OP.  See  First  Aid. 

BLOOD,  POVERTY  OF.  See  Ancemia. 

BLOOD  POISONING  is  a general  term  for  any  of  three 
conditions,  viz.,  sapraemia,  pyaemia,  and  septicaemia.  In 
the  first  the  blood  is  poisoned  by  the  absorption  of  the 
poisons  produced  by  germs  that  have  not  entered  the 
circulation ; in  the  second  by  germs  that  are  carried  to 
some  distant  organ  and  there  deposited,  producing  an 
abscess  in  this  organ,  which  is  usually  a joint,  the  lung  or 
the  liver ; in  the  third  by  germs  that  have  invaded  the 
blood  and  are  actively  multiplying  therein.  In  all  three 
cases  the  source  of  infection  is  some  septic  focus,  such  as 
a festering  wound  or  a suppurating  tonsil.  The  gravity 
of  the  affection  is  in  the  order  stated.  The  treatment  is  to 
support  the  patient’s  strength  with  stimulants  and  easily 
digestible  food,  to  remove  the  septic  focus,  to  promote  the 
discharge  of  the  poison  by  keeping  the  bowels  loose  and  to 
attempt  to  destroy  the  germs  by  the  injection  of  anti- 
streptococcic serum.  Such  treatment  requires  medical 
supervision. 

BLOOD-VESSELS  are  of  three  kinds,  (1)  those  which 
carry  blood  from  the  heart,  which  are  named  arteries  ; 
(2)  those  which  carry  blood  back  to  the  heart,  which  are 
named  veins ; and  (3)  thin  v/alled  and  microscopic  vessels 
connecting  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  called  capillaries. 
In  the  capillaries  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  leaks  into  and 
nourishes  the  surrounding  tissues. 

BLOWS  over  the  stomach  often  produce  shock,  which 
should  be  treated  by  rest,  warmth  and  a stimulant.  Blows 
on  the  head  often  produce  a cut  in  the  scalp  so  clean  and 
straight  as  to  resemble  a knife  cut.  If  severe,  a blow  may 
only  stun  or  may  cause  a fracture  of  the  skull  as  welL  In 
the  latter  case  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a man  dead 
drunk,  and  a mistaken  diagnosis  of  this  nature  is  often 
made.  From  this  condition  of  stupor  the  patient  may 
rally  or  he  may  sink  and  die.  If  he  rallies  he  will  first 
vomit,  then  groan,  and  gradually  regain  cousciousness,  and 
will  be  very  irritable  for  a few  days,  whilst  his  memory 
may  be  disturbed  for  months.  The  treatment  is  to  put  to 
bed  and  stimulate  gently  at  first,  and  after  the  patient 
rallies  to  check  the  subsequent  reaction  by  calomel,  a milk 
diet  and  strict  quiet.  A long  holiday  before  resuming  work 
will  be  requisite. 

BLUE  OINTMENT  is  composed  of  metallic  mercury, 
lard,  and  suet.  When  spread  on  flannel  and  worn  next 
the  skin,  the  mercury  is  absorbed.  Mercury  is  often 
administered  in  this  way.  It  is  also  used  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  inflammatory  swellings  situate  near  the 
surface. 

BLUE  PILL  owes  its  value  to  the  metallio  mercury  it 
contains.  The  dose  is  4 — 8 CTains  for  an  adult.  It  is 
a strong  aperient,  fro  be  used  with  caution.  Calomel  is 
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ti\ore  frequently  used  at  tKe  pit^czit  day.  Either  remedy 
should  be  taken  at  night  and  followed  by  a saline  aperient 
before  breakfast. 

BLUSHING  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  emotions  are 
expressed.  Joy  and  shame  are  most  commonly  attended 
by  it,  anger  usually  causing  pallor.  The  blush  is  due  to 
a temporary  relaxation  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  blood 
vessels  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  whereby  the 
vessels  are  dilated  and  flushed  with  extra  blood.  A similar 
relaxation  of  the  vessels  may  be  produced  by  many  causes, 
e.g.  exposure  to  the  sun,  dyspepsia,  alcohol,  amyl  nitrite, 
and  many  drugs,  the  condition  then  being  termed  flushing. 

BOILS  are  abscesses  in  the  skin.  They  contain  a central 
core  formed  of  a fragment  of  dead  skin.  The  cause  is 
debility  combined  with  some  local  cause,  such  as  the 
chafing  of  a collar.  They  are  best  treated  by  lancing  and 
touching  the  interior  with  pui’e  carbolic  and  not  by  the 
application  of  a linseed  poultice,  as  this  is  apt  to  induce 
a crop  of  boils  in  the  surrounding  area.  The  general  health 
should  also  receive  attention,  especially  in  regard  to  diet, 
fresh  air  and  regularity  of  the  bowels.  The  popular  behef 
that  boils  throw  off  impurities  from  the  blood  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  [See  also  Opsonin.'] 

BONES  are  adapted  to  form  a framework  capable  of 
transmitting  weight,  of  giving  attachment  to  powerful 
muscles  without  bending,  and  in  certain  cases  of  protecting 
the  organs  they  enclose,  e.g.  the  brain  or  the  heart  and 
lungs.  They  develop  either  from  gristle  or  from  mem- 
brane, and  some  bones,  e.g.  the  collar-bone  from  both ; 
and  differ  from  other  organs  of  the  body  chiefly  in  the  high 
percentage  of  mineral  matter  they  contain.  They  consist 
of  about  two-thirds  mineral  matter,  which  is  mai^y  chalk 
and  phosphate  of  calcium,  but  in  advanced  life  the  percen- 
tage of  mineral  matter  is  higher  and  the  bones  in  con- 
sequence more  brittle  at  this  time.  In  certain  cases  the 
bones  are  lightened  by  containing  cavities  full  of  air,  thus 
the  upper  jaw  is  hollow  and  communicates  with  the  nose. 
In  birds  this  arrangement  is  present  in  nearly  all  the  bones. 
The  long  bones,  e.g.,  those  of  the  arm  or  leg,  contain  marrow 
cavities.  These  contain  in  the  child  a red  marrow  that  is 
concerned  in  the  making  of  blood,  but  after  growth  is  over 
the  red  marrow  is  largely  replaced  by  yellow  marrow, 
composed  merely  of  fat.  [Refer  to  Broken  Bone.] 

BONE  DISEASE  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  acute  hone 
disease  the  membrane  which  covers  them,  known  as  the 
periosteum,  becomes  infected  by  a virulent  germ  and  acutely 
inflamed,  and  at  times  this  infection  spreads  through  to  the 
marrow  within,  when  a condition  known  as  osteo-myehtis 
is  present.  The  symptoms  produced  are  those  of  an  acute 
fever  and  of  intense  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  affected  bone. 
The  patient  is  usually  a child.  The  treatment  must  be 
a prompt  resort  to  surgery,  or  death  from  blood-poisoning 
will  follow.  When  death  of  a bone  as  a whole  occurs, 
“ necrosis  ” is  said  to  occur,  but  when  an  exposed  bone  dies 
on  the  surface  only  “ Caries  ” is  the  term  used.  Chronic 
hone  disease  is  most  often  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus;  this  in- 
vades certain  bones,  especially  those  of  the  spine,  ankle,  knee 
and  wrist,  dissolves  away  the  mineral  matter  and  causes  the 
bone  to  be  replaced  by  a spongy  tissue  which  soon  breaks 
down  into  a cold  abscess.  The  bone  then  crumbles  and  the 
cold  abscess  gradually  makes  its  way  to  the  surface ; in  the 
spine  the  deformity  that  results  is  the  familiar  hunch-back. 
[For  treatment  refer  to  Spinal  Disease.] 

BOOTS  should  have  low  heels,  plenty  of  room  at  the  toes, 
a flexible  sole  and  no  elastic  sides.  Boots  need  not  be  made 
with  square  toes  in  order  to  give  the  toes  room,  but  the 
inner  border  should  be  as  nearly  straight  as  possible. 
Bunions,  corns,  hammer-toe  and  flat-foot  are  mainly 
caused  by  unsuitable  boots. 

BORAX  is  chiefly  used  as  a mild  antiseptic.  The 
preparation  known  as  honey  of  borax  is  a useful  appUcation 
to  the  mouth  and  gums  in  thrush  and  allied  conditions. 
Glycerine  of  borax  also  makes  a good  mouth  wash,  if  it 
be  diluted  with  water  seven  times  and  ten  drops  of  tincture 
of  myrrh  are  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  mixture.  An 
ounce  of  borax  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  water  makes 
a lotion  that  often  relieves  itching  of  the  skin. 


BOEIC  ACID  is  a mUd  antiseptic,  A saturated  solution 
of  the  acid  in  water  may  be  used  for  washing  wounds, 
whilst  a teaspoonful  of  the  acid  to  the  pint  of  warm  water 
forms  an  eye  lotion  useful  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  eye-lids. 

BOWELS.  See  Diarrhcm ; Constipation ; Stoppage  of 
the  Bowels  and  Inilammation  of  the  Bovjels. 

BRAIN  is  enclosed  by  the  skull,  between  which  and  the 
brain  are  three  membranes  and  a layer  of  fluid,  so  that  the 
brain  lies  in  a water  bed,  which  protects  it  from  concussion. 
The  weight  of  the  brain  is  about  49  ounces  in  the  male  and 
rather  less  in  the  female,  this  disparity  being  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  average  female  being  less  than  that  of  the 
average  male.  The  relation  of  brain  weight  to  body  weight 
is  in  fish  1 to  5,000,  birds  1 to  220,  lower  mammals  1 to  180, 
in  apes  1 to  120,  in  man  1 to  60.  The  brain  weight  of  dis- 
tinguished men  is  on  the  whole  higher  than  that  of  others, 
whilst  that  of  Europeans  is  above  that  of  savages ; but 
there  are  many  exceptions,  quality  being  of  more  value 
than  quantity.  The  brain  of  the  lunatic  can  often  not  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  normal  man,  nor  can  that  of 
a criminal  be  recognised  as  such.  Of  the  ultimate  connec- 
tion between  brain  and  mind  we  are  ignorant,  but  much 
knowledge  has  been  gained  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  exact  parts  of  the  brain  that  are  concerned  in  particular 
processes.  Certain  parts  are  now  known  to  be  concerned 
in  the  movement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  controlled  by 
the  left  side  of  the  brain ; other  parts  are  concerned  in 
vision,  hearing  and  the  other  senses  ; it  is  thought,  but  it  is 
not  yet  known  for  certain,  that  the  frontal  portion  is  con- 
cerned with  mental  processes  alone.  The  bold  claims  of 
phrenology,  which  labels  almost  every  spot  in  the  skull  with 
the  name  of  a vutue  or  a vice,  have  no  foundation  in  real 
science. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  brain  is  liable  are  numerous. 
Inflammation  of  its  membranes  is  meningitis.  This  is 
commonly  associated  with  water  on  the  hrain,  because  the 
brain  is  hollow  and  contains  fluid,  which  normally  is  con- 
stantly overflowing  through  three  minute  pores  into  the 
space  between  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  when 
inflammation  occurs  the  pores  become  blocked  and  fluid, 
which  is  being  constantly  formed  within  the  brain,  is  locked 
up  there.  Brain-fever  is  a vague  term  in  popular  use  to 
denote  any  condition  accompanied  by  delirium,  especially 
meningitis.  Rupture  of  a blood-vessel  within  the  brain 
causes  apoplexy;  clotting  in  a blood-vessel  cerebral  ihrom- 
boHs.  Softening  of  the  Brain  denotes  the  normal  mental 
decay  of  advanced  life,  which  may  occur  prematurely  in 
certain  cases.  Abscesses  and  tumours  also  occur,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  surgery  has  made  great  strides  of  late. 
[For  Concussion  refer  to  Blows.  Meningitis,  Apoplexy, 
and  Cerebral  Thrombosis  are  treated  under  their  respective 
headings.] 

BRANDY,  Cognac  and  the  best  kinds  are  distilled  from 
wine ; the  cheaper  forms  are  prepared  from  malt.  It 
contains  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  many  ethers 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  the  best  stimulant  for  medical 
purposes  when  a strong  stimulant  is  required.  When 
abused  it  is  said  to  cause  delirium  tremens  more  often  than 
any  other  form  of  alcohol. 

BREAD  consists  of  starch,  gluten  and  salts  chiefly. 
The  finest  flour  consists  of  little  more  than  starch,  so  that 
“ seconds  ” flour  is  preferable  for  bread  making.  If  more 
bran  than  that  in  seconds  flour  is  used  the  bread  is  indi- 
gestible. In  order  that  bread  may  readily  be  digested  it 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  dough  is  made  to  rise  in  bread-making,  either 
by  the  action  of  yeast  or  chemicals,  or,  as  in  “ aerated 
bread,”  by  pumping  into  the  dough  an  aerated  water. 
Bread  made  from  such  dough  is  porous  and  thus  gives 
the  saUva  easy  access  to  all  its  substance.  Again,  bread 
one  day  old  is  much  more  digestible  than  new  bread, 
because  being  drier  it  soaks  up  more  saliva,  whilst  toast  or 
rusk  is  more  digestible  still,  being  still  drier  and  also  more 
brittle  and  therefore  more  easily  masticated.  French 
toast,  on  the  other  hand,  made  by  soaking  bread  in  meltqd 
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butter,  is  indigestible  because  the  fat  prevents  the  saliva 
reaching  the  breach  As  bread  depends  on  saliva  very 
largely  for  digestion,  a baby  cannot  digest  it  before  six 
months  after  birth,  as  the  saliva  does  not  come  till  then. 
In  diabetes  bread  is  used,  made  from  floor  washed  free  of 
starch,  which  is  known  as  gluten  bread. 

BREAST.  Hard  nodules  in  the  breast  in  middle-aged 
women  requme  immeciiate  attention,  as  they  may  be  cancer. 
[See  Child -hirthJ] 

BREAST-PANG.  See  Angina  Pectoris. 

BREATHING  See  Respi'>'ation. 

BREATH,  OFFENSIVE,  may  be  caused  by  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  teeth,  tliroat,  or  stomach,  and  in  children  may 
be  due  to  a piece  of  slate  pencil  or  other  foreign  body  that 
has  been  passed  into  the  nose  and  not  removed.  If  the 
teeth,  gums  or  throat  be  at  fault,  a mouth  wash  such  as  the 
following  will  be  useful  : — Tincture  of  myrrh  twenty  drops, 
glycerine  of  boras  one  drachm,  and  water  to  the  ounce. 

BRIGHT’S  DISEASE,  named  after  the  physician  who 
first  described  it,  includes  all  forms  of  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys.  The  two  chief  forms  are  acute  and  chr  onic 
Bright’s  disease.  The  acute  form  is  caused  by  chill  or  by 
certain  poisons,  e.g.  alcohol  or  that  of  one  of  the  fevers, 
especially  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms  are  dropsy,  scanty 
urine  containing  blood,  vomiting  and  a rise  of- temperature. 
The  treatment  should  be  rest  in  bed  and  rest  of  the  kidneys 
by  throwing  their  work  on  to  the  skin  and  bowels,  which 
when  stimulated  are  capable  of  doing  much  normally 
performed  by  the  kidneys.  The  patient  should  be  clad  in 
flannel  and  the  bed  be  stripped  of  the  sheets,  blankets  alone 
being  used.  The  skin  is  made  to  act  by  copious  draughts 
of  water  followed  by  hot  packs  daily  (see  baths),  and  the 
bowels  are  stimulated  by  the  free  use  of  Epsom  salts. 
Poultices  may  also  be  applied  to  the  loins.  Gin  is  a popular 
remedy,  which  irritates  the  kidneys  and  does  much  harm. 
The  diet  should  be  milk  and  bread  and  butter.  The 
chronic  form  may  result  from  the  acute  form  but  more  often 
appears  without  obvious  cause  in  middle  age.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  gouty  and  those  whose  habits  lead  to  gout. 
The  symptoms  sere  often  for  years  confined  to  the  presence 
of  albumin  in  the  urine,  which  may  be  only  detected  when 
the  sufferer  tries  to  insure  his  life.  In  time,  however,  the 
general  health  suffers,  the  mental  power  is  not  so  good, 
headaches,  attacks  of  vomiting  and  slight  puffiness  of  the 
eyelids  supervene,  the  arteries  become  hard  and  brittle  and 
apoplexy  may  result.  The  treatment  is  to  regulate  the 
daily  habits  so  as  to  reduce  the  work  the  kidneys  have  to 
do  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  taking  meat  only 
once  daily,  by  abstaining  from  alcohol  and  by  making 
the  skin  and  the  bowels  act  freely.  A daily  sweat  should 
be  obtained  and  a daily  bath  taken  ; chill  carefully  avoided. 
Epsom  salts  and  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel  taken, 
flannel  worn  next  the  skin,  and  plenty  of  water  drunk. 
The  best  climate  is  an  equable  one.  No  drugs  will  cure  the 
damaged  kidney. 

BROKEN  BONES.  Simple  fraetures  are  those  in  which 
the  skin  is  intact,  compound  fractures  those  in  which  the 
skin  is  broken  as  well  as  the  bone,  impacted  fractures  are 
those  in  which  one  fragment  is  embedded  in  the  other. 
They  heal  by  throwing  out  much  temporary  tissue,  known 
as  caUus,  to  act  as  scaffolding  to  hold  the  Wo  ends  of  the 
bone  together.  The  less  perfectly  the  affected  limb  is  kept 
at  rest  tbe  greater  the  callus  formation.  In  setting  a broken 
bone  no  attempt  is  made  to  fit  the  fragments  into  each 
other,  as  aU  the  sharp  ends  are  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
repair,  but  the  bones  must  be  brought  as  near  together  as 
possible  and  the  joint  both  above  and  below  prevented  from 
moving  by  suitable  splints.  A great  change  has  come  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures.  Up  till  quite  lately  the  most 
rigid  prevention  of  movement  was  secured  for  many  weeks, 
with  the  result  that  while  the  bone  healed  the  muscles 
wasted  and  the  joints  became  immovable.  Now  the  limb 
as  a whole  is  considered,  massage  and  passive  movement 
are  begun  early  and  splints  soon  discarded.  The  X rays 
and  the  free  use  of  anaesthetics  have  done  much  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures.  An  ansesthetic  is  not  merely  to 
relieve  pain,  it  is  to  relax  the  muscles  which  are  preventing 
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' the  bonea  from  being  brought  together.  [Refer  to  First 
I Aid.] 

BROMIDE  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  arnmoiiia,  is  used 
in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  and  insomnia.  It  ahould 
only  be  taken  by  medical  orders. 

BRONCHI  are  the  two  air  tubes  which  put  the  wind- 
pipe into  communication  vdth  the  lungs.  They  are  liable 
to  inflammation,  a condition  termed  bronchitis. 

BRONCHITIS  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  either  an 
independent  affection  or  due  tosome  other  disease,  especia  lly 
certain  fevers.  The  disease  consists  of  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  which  are  tfie  tubes 
into  which  the  windpipe  opens.  The  symptoms  of  an  acute 
attack  are  a feeling  of  rawness  at  the  top  of  the  che.st, 
hoarseness,  and  cough  which  is  at  first  dry  and  hacking, 
and  later  in  the  attack  loose ; the  expectoration  is  at  first 
scanty,  then  more  copious  and  more  frothy,  and  later 
becomes  yellow  and  again  scanty ; the  temperature  is 
usually  not  much  raised.  The  treatment  should  be 
confinement  to  bed,  in  a room  the  air  of  which  is  moist- 
ened by  a steam  kettle  and  kept  at  an  even  temperature, 
of  60°  in  winter  and  65°  in  summer.  Special  (^are  is 
required  between  two  and  four  in  the  morning  not  to  let  the 
temperature  of  the  room  fall.  The  diet  should  be  light  and 
plenty  of  barley  water  and  imperial  drink  allowed.  Counter 
irritation  over  the  upper  end  of  the  chest  is  at  times  useful, 
which  is  effected  by  the  application  of  mu.stard  leaves  or 
of  turpentine  liniment,  ^iedicitle  is  required  to  make  the 
skin  act  and  to  check  the  useless  cough  in  the  early  stage, 
and  the  best  for  this  purpose  for  an  adult  is  probablj  ten 
grains  of  Dover’s  Powder  at  bed-time.  When  the  cough 
loosens,  medicine  to  aid  expectoration  is  required,  such 
as  sal  volatile  half  a drachm,  spirits  of  chloroform  ten  drops 
and  infusion  of  senega  to  the  ounce  ; to  be  taken  every  four 
hours.  In  severe  attacks  of  bronchitis  the  inflammation 
may  spread  to  the  lung,  or  the  strain  of  coughing  may 
dilate  the  heart  and  cause  increased  shortness  of  breath  and 
blueness  of  the  face;  brandy  and  other  heart  stimulants 
will  then  be  requisite.  Except  in  very  mild  cases  the 
treatment  should  be  in  medical  hands  from  the  outset. 
Chronic  bronchitis  is  common  in  those  of  advanced  years 
who  have  been  much  exposed  to  all  weathers  in  their  work. 
The  treatment  should  be  flannel  garments  next  the  skin, 
especial  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  covered,  avoidance  of  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  of  dusty  or  stuffy  rooms  and  the  use  of  certain  medicines 
when  the  cough  is  tight  to  “ cut  the  phlegm  ” ; for  this 
purpose  syrup  of  squills  is  recommended  in  half-teaspoonful 
doses  in  a small  quantity  of  either  water  or  linseed  tea. 
The  cough  should  not  be  suppressed  by  opium,  especially 
at  night,  as  this  is  dangerous,  and  a word  of  caution  is 
necessary  because  many  patent  cough  cures  contain  opium. 
Chronic  bronchitis  in  youth  should  receive  prompt  attention, 
as  it  may  be  the  onset  of  consumption. 

BROW  AGUE  is  a form  of  neuralgia.  [See  Neuralgia.] 

BRUISE  is  of  the  same  nature  and  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  a black  eye.  [See  Black  Eye.] 

BUBO  is  inflammation  of  a lymphatic  gland.  The 
lymphatic  glands  strain  the  lymph  passing  through  them, 
and  if  germs  be  present  stop  them.  The  germs  then  cause 
inflammation  in  the  gland  instead  of  reaching  the  blood 
and  poisoning  it.  All  the  lymph  from  the  hand  and  arm 
drains  through  the  glands  of  the  arm  pit,  hence  a sore  on  the 
finger  may  cause  a bubo  in  the  arm  pit ; again  the  lymph  in 
the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh  passes  to  the  glands  of  the 
groin,  and  a bubo  here  is  a common  result  of  a sore  heel, 
whilst  a sore  throat  may  cause  a bubo  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  The  treatment  should  be  rest  and  the  local  applica- 
tion of  fomentations ; if  an  abscess  forms  this  should  be 
lanced.  A light  diet  and  a purge  should  also  be 
taken. 

BUNION  is  caused  by  the  prolonged  use  of  pointed  toed 
boots.  By  such  boots  the  big  toe  is  thrust  towards  the 
centre  line  of  the  foot  and  the  base  of  the  toe  exposed  to 
pressure  unduly.  The  frequent  repetition  of  pressure 
always  excites  the  growth  of  the  part  pressed  on,  hence 
the  base  of  the  big  toe  enlarges  and  the  bursa  or  water 
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ouflhion  between  tlie  bona  and  the  skin  also  enlarges.  The 
swelling  thus  caused  is  known  as  a bunion.  It  is  very  apt 
to  become  inflamed.  The  treatment  should  be  preventive, 
but  when  the  bunion  is  present  further  pressure  should  be 
avoided  by  special  boots,  and  in  severe  cases  a surgical 
operation  may  be  resorted  to. 

BURNETT’S  FLUID  is  a useful  disinfectant  for  drains. 
The  chief  ingredient  is  chloride  of  zinc,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
poisonous.  It  is  best  used  undiluted  if  a thorough 
disinfectant  is  required. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS  are  dangerous  when  severe.  The 
depth  to  which  a burn  penetrates  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  area  it  involves ; there  is  always  hope  of  recovery  if 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  skin  is  destroyed.  The 
dangers  of  burns  are  at  first  shock  to  the  nervous  system ; 
later  blood  poisoning,  pneumonia,  or  exhaustion,  and 
finally  deformity  may  result  from  contraction  of  the  scars. 
{ 1 ) Treatment  when  severe.  W rap  the  child  in  a blanket  and 
put  it  to  bed  at  once  without  removal  of  the  burnt  clothes. 
Apply  hot  bottles,  wrapped  in  flannel,  to  the  feet  and  place 
one  on  each  side  of  the  child.  Give  it  brandy  and  hot 
water,  the  right  dose  of  which  is  a teaspoonful  of  brandy 
if  under  two  years  of  age  and  half  a teaspoonful  more  for 
each  year  that  the  child  is  over  two,  until  a dose  of  three 
teaspoonfuls  has  been  reached.  The  brandy  should  be 
given  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water.  Any  part  of 
the  burnt  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  should  be  at 
once  protected  by  clean  rag  or  unstarched  muslin,  spread 
with  vaseline  or  soaked  in  olive  or  carron  oil,  and  failing 
this  by  flour  shaken  from  a dredger.  Nothing  further 
should  be  attempted  till  the  doctor  comes.  Plenty  of  hot 
water  should  be  ready,  as  it  may  be  decided  to  place  the 
! child  in  a hot  bath,  when  the  doctor  arrives,  in  order  to 
I combat  shock  and  soak  o3  the  burnt  clothing.  (2)  Treat- 
! ment  when  slight.  While  remedies  are  being  prepared  the 
^ burnt  part  should  be  plunged  into  cold  water.  Cotton 
wool  and  a bandage  should  be  applied,  or  failing  this  a 
mixtui-0  of  whitening  and  vinegar,  or  flour  or  oil  on  rag  may 
be  used.  Next  day  boric  or  eucalyptus  ointment  spread  on 
clean  linen  should  be  applied,  and  if  the  burnt  surface  is 
caked  with  flour,  a bread  poultice  should  be  applied  first, 
as  this  will  leave  the  surface  clean.  Any  blisters  that  form 
should  be  pricked.  (3)  Treatment  of  scalds  of  mouth  and 
throat.  This  accident  results  from  children  drinking  from 
the  kettle.  The  doctor  should  be  sent  for  and  tracheotomy 
may  become  necessary  owing  to  the  subsequent  swelling 
of  the  thi’oat  obstructing  breathing.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  treat  the  burnt  mouth  before  the  doctor  arrives, 
but  the  child  should  be  wrapped  in  a shawl  and  nursed  by 
the  fire. 

BURSA  is  a natural  water  cushion  for  relieving  pressure. 
It  forms  in  response  to  pressure,  hence  many  are  normally 
present  at  points  where  tendons  pass  over  bones.  The 
followers  of  many  occupations  pj’esent  special  bursae  formed 
as  the  result  of  their  work  ; of  these  trades  bursae  as  they 
are  called,  the  housemaid’s  knee  is  probably  the  best  known. 
Bursae  are  apt  to  become  inflamed,  a condition  known  as 
bursitis.  The  treatment  then  required  is  rest  of  the 
affected  limb,  and  if  an  abscess  forms  free  incision. 

CACHET  consists  of  tw'o  discs  of  wafer  paper  enclosing 
a drug  between  them.  The  cachet  is  swallowed  whole, 
and  the  taste  of  the  drug  is  thus  avoided.  Many  nauseous 
drugs  are  administered  by  this  means. 

CACHEXIA,  literally  “ bad  condition,”  is  a term  used 
to  denote  the  exhausted  state  produced  by  such  a grave 
disease  as  cancer  when  it  has  existed  for  some  time. 

C.ffiCUM  is  a short  piece  of  bowel,  attached  to  the 
Vermiform  Appendix  at  its  lower  end,  opening  into  the 
large  bowel  at  its  upper  end.  [See  Appendicitis.} 

CiESARIAN  SECTION  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen 
and  the  womb  and  then  in  removing  the  child  with  the 
after-birth.  The  operation  is  resorted  to  when  other  means 
of  dehvery  are  ineffectual.  The  name  is  due  to  the  legend 
that  .Julius  Gaeaar  was  brought  into  the  world  in  this  way. 

CAFFEIN  is  the  alkaloid  contained  in  tea  and  coffee. 
Caffein  citrate  is  a white  powder,  devoid  of  smell,  but 
possessing  a slightly  acid  taste.  A five  grain  dose  may 


be  taken  to  relieve  a sick  headache,  and  repeated  twice, 
if  desired,  within  the  next  four  hours,  but  not  more  often. 
Phenacetin  (dose : grains,  five  to  ten)  is  usually  more 
efficacious,  but  both  may  be  often  taken  with  advantage 
at  the  same  time. 

CAJUPUT  OIL  has  a warm  aromatic  taste  and  a strong 
odour  resembling  camphor.  One  to  three  drops  may  be 
taken  on  sugar  to  relieve  flatulence,  or  ten  drops  of  spirits 
of  cajuput  may  be  taken  in  a tablespoonful  of  water. 

CALCULUS  ia  a stone  formed  within  the  body.  It  is 
met  with  most  often  in  the  biliary  or  the  urinary  passages. 
[Refer  to  Bladder^  Gall-stones.} 

CALOMEL,  or  subchloride  of  mercury,  is  an  insoluble, 
tasteless  powder.  A dose  of  two  grains  taken  at  night 
acts  on  the  bowels  freely  next  morning.  It  is  well  to 
follow  it  by  a Seidlitz  powder  before  breakfast,  otherwise 
it  may  act  repeatedly  throughout  the  following  day. 
Calomel  is  too  strong  a purge  to  use  frequently,  and  is 
best  taken  by  medical  advice  only.  It  is  not  suited  for 
administration  to  children. 

CAMOMILE.  See  Chamomile. 

CAMPHOR,  when  applied  externally,  produces  redness 
of  the  skin,  and  acts  as  a mild  counter-iriitant.  For  this 
purpose  camphorated  oil  or  compound  camphor  liniment 
should  be  used.  When  taken  internally,  camphor  reheves 
flatulence  and  acts  as  a heart  stimulant.  It  should  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  spirits  of  camphor  (dose,  ten  drops) 
in  milk  or  on  sugar,  but  not  in  water.  In  large  doses 
camphor  is  poisonous.  Though  so  often  used  in  tooth 
powders,  it  probably  does  harm  by  making  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  crack. 

CANCER  is  a malignant  growth,  having  the  property  of 
giving  rise  to  secondary  growths  exactly  like  itself  in  distant 
organs.  The  tumour  grows  faster  than  the  new  blood- 
vessels required  to  nomish  it,  with  the  result  that  in  time 
the  tumour  mortifies,  the  skin  over  it  breaks  down,  and 
a foul  ulcerating  wound  is  produced  which  gradually  wears 
out  the  sufferer.  The  disease  seems  on  the  increase.  The 
cause  of  cancer  in  spite  of  much  research  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered. Certain  facts  are,  however,  known.  Heredity 
plays  some  part,  though  the  healthiest  may  be  attacked  ; 
age  also  influences  the  hability  to  attack.  One  form  of 
cancer,  known  as  sarcoma,  attacks  specially  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old ; whilst  the  other  form  of  cancer,  car- 
cinoma, is  rare  before  thirty  and  only  common  between 
forty  and  sixty.  (Many  of  the  higher  animals  are  liable 
to  the  disease).  The  disease  is  most  common  in  wooded 
districts  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  like  the  Thames, 
which  flow  through  a clay  district  and  flood  their  banks 
often.  Many  examples  are  now  on  record  of  houses,  in 
which  one  tenant  after  another  has  died  of  cancer,  as 
though  the  houses  were  infected  ; and  recently  a group  of 
cases,  in  which  all  alike  had  frequented  the  same  bar  of 
a village  inn,  has  been  reported.  Again,  a cancer,  at  times, 
gives  rise  to  a second  cancer  in  skin  that  rubs  constantly 
against  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a paralysed  arm  that  lay  on  a 
cancer  of  the  breast ; so  that  there  is  evidence  for  the 
infectivity  of  cancer ; and  this  suggests  a parasite  as  the 
cause.  This  view  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  cancer 
is  apt  to  develop  at  points  that  have  long  been  exposed  to 
injury,  such  as  the  friction  of  a broken  tooth  against  the 
tongue  or  of  the  constant  pressure  of  the  shoemaker’s  last 
against  his  stomach.  Many  observers  have  found  bodies 
that  look  like  parasites  in  cancer,  but  no  one  has  yet  isolated 
the  parasite  and  with  it  caused  undoubted  cancer  in 
animals.  If  not  due  to  a parasite,  cancer  may  be  due  to 
tissue  that  has  remained  latent  since  birth,  and  which  in 
response  to  injury  or  other  cause,  late  in  life  takes  on  an 
abnormal  activity  of  growth.  The  symptoms  of  cancer 
vary  with  the  organ  attacked.  In  women  the  breast  and 
the  womb  and  in  men  the  tongue,  lips,  stomach  and  bowel 
are  the  chief  organs  attacked.  The  presence  of  any  wart 
or  of  hard  lumps  under  the  skin  or  on  the  tongue,  and 
any  offensive  or  blood-stained  discharge  at  any  time 
of  life,  should  receive  prompt  attention,  because  while 
probably  examination  will  prove  it  due  to  nothing  aei'ious, 
yet  it  may  be  cancer,  and  delay  prove  fatal.  If  only  cancer 
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be  recognised  sufficiently  soon  and  the  surgeon  be  sufficiently 
thorough,  cancer  may  be  and  often  is  completely  eradicated. 
The  treatment  of  cancer  by  caustics,  by  radium  and  by 
various  serums  has  so  far  failed,  though  in  the  closely  allied 
rodent  ulcer  the  X rays  and  the  Finsen  Light  treatment 
have  been  of  some  service.  [Refer  to  Rodent  Ulcer. 1 

CANCRUM  ORIS.  See  Noma. 

CANTHARIDES  is  a drug  derived  from  a beetle. 
Though  occasionally  given  in  medicine,  it  is  mainly  used 
externally  to  raise  bhsters,  or  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  hair.  [See  Blister,  Baldness.} 

CAPILLARY  is  a bloodvessel,  microscopic  in  size,  which 
connects  an  artery  to  a vein.  A network  of  capillaries  is 
present  in  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  hair,  the  nails, 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  gristle,  and  the  transparent 
part  of  the  eye-ball.  Capillaries  were  first  demonstrated 
by  Malpighi  in  1661.  The  name  is  derived  from  capilla, 
a hair,  though  capillaries  are  really  of  much  smaller 
diameter. 

CAPSICUM,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  known  as  red 
pepper  or  cayenne.  Three  drops  of  tincture  of  capsicum 
in  a tablespoonful  of  Avater  may  be  taken  to  relieve 
flatulence. 

CAPSULE  is  made  of  gelatine,  and  contains  a dose  of 
some  drug,  the  taste  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 
Capsules  are  taken  like  pills. 

CARBOLIC  ACID.  See  Disinfection,  Toothache. 

CARBUNCLE  is  like  a large  boil,  but  is  more  deeply 
situated  and  it  discharges  through  several  openings  in  the 
skin  instead  of  one.  The  commonest  site  is  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Carbuncles  occur  most  often  in  men  who  are 
gouty,  alcohoUo  or  diabetic.  The  effect  on  the  general 
health  is  always  great  and  may  be  fatal.  The  treatment 
is  to  make  two  incisions  freely  into  the  carbuncle  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  then  to  apply  boric  fomentations 
every  three  hours  until  the  wound  is  clean  and  healthy ; 
the  general  health  requires  ample  support  by  stimulants 
and  nourishing  food  ; the  bowels  also  should  be  attended  to. 

CARCINOMA.  See  Cancer. 

CARIES.  See  Teeth  and  Bone  Disease. 

CARMINATIVES  are  remedies  which  relieve  flatulence. 
Most  of  them  owe  their  value  to  an  essential  oil ; pepper- 
mint, ginger,  cloves,  cardamoms  and  cajuput  are  examples. 

CAROTID  is  the  main  artery  of  the  neck. 

CARRON  OIL  is  composed  of  lime  water  and  linseed  oil 
in  equal  parts.  It  is  a useful  application  for  burns. 

CARTILAGE  is  the  technical  name  for  gristle,  a tissue 
adapted  to  act  as  elastic  padding.  Hence  we  find  a pad 
of  cartilage  between  each  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  spine, 
and  a lining  of  cartilage  in  the  joints.  In  the  knee  joint 
there  are,  in  addition,  two  semicircular  pads  of  cartilage, 
one  of  which  is  apt  to  become  displaced,  an  accident 
common  on  the  football  field.  The  majority  of  the  bones 
exist  first  in  the  form  of  gristle,  changing  to  bone  gradually  ; 
in  old  age  much  of  the  cartilage  becomes  impregnated  with 
chalky  material,  and  thus  loses  its  elasticity. 

CASCARA  is  a drug  of  bitter  taste  and  aperient  action. 
Tablets  containing  two  grains  of  the  dry  extract  of  cascara 
form  a safe  and  useful  laxative  in  cases  of  chronic 
constipation.  They  should  be  taken  at  night.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  eight  grains,  but  two  grains  usually  are 
sufficient ; if  not,  it  may  be  followed  by  a dose  of  salts 
before  breakfast.  The  liquid  extract  (dose,  a half  to  one 
teaspoonful)  is  a rather  more  active  aperient,  but  has 
a nauseous  taste  that  can  be  only  partially  disguised  by 
the  addition  of  liquorice  or  sal  volatile. 

CASEIN  is  the  nitrogenous  part  of  the  curd  of  milk.  It 
is  now  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  and  used  to  increase 
the  nutritive  value  of  other  foods,  e.g.,  soups,  chocolate, 
etc.  [Refer  to  Food.} 

CASTOR  OIL  is  one  of  the  safest  aperients,  but  it  requires 
disguising  not  to  be  nauseous.  Many  ways  have  been 
recommended ; of  these  giving  castor  oil  in  tea,  coffee, 
soup  and  yolk  of  egg  we  do  not  advise;  as  subsequent 
distaste  for  these  artimes  may  result.  We  recommend  that 
the  oil,  the  medicine  glass  and  the  milk  used  to  dilute  the 
oil  be  all  well  warmed,  and  the  glass  then  wetted  found  the 
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margin,  some  warm  nulk  placed  in  the  gla-ss,  then  the  oil  and 
then  some  more  milk  ; the  dose  should  then  be  administered 
without  shaking  the  glass.  The  sense  of  taste  may  bo 
blunted  beforehand  by  a pinch  of  salt  on  the  tongue ; 
after  the  dose,  eating  a raisin  cleans  the  mouth  very  well. 
Instead  of  giving  the  oil  in  milk  it  may  be  given  to  adults 
in  hot  brandy  and  water. 

CATALEPSY  is  a disease  of  the  nervous  system  in  which 
consciousness  is  modified  or  absent,  power  of  motion  and 
sensation  lost,  and  the  limbs  remain  in  whatever  position 
they  are  placed.  The  daily  press  is  always  refeiring  to 
some  one  or  other  alleged  to  have  been  buried  alive  Avdiile 
in  a cataleptic  state,  but  in  reaUty  catalepsy  is  infinitely 
rare. 

CATARACT  is  an  opacity  in  the  lens  of  the  eye.  The 
public  think  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  eye,  whereas  it  is 
really  deeply  placed.  Certain  kinds  of  cataract  occur  in 
ciiildliood,  but  the  most  common  form  is  a disease  of 
advanced  life.  The  symptoms  are  gradual  failing  of  vision, 
not  at  first  so  marked  in  a dim  light.  The  treatment  is 
to  wear  dark  glasses  if  these  are  found  of  service,  and 
to  wait  until  the  cataract  is  ripe  and  then  have  it  removed, 
aftei'wards  the  place  of  the  lens  in  vision  wiU  be  taken  by 
a suitable  spectacle  glass. 

CATARRH,  hterally  “ flowing  down,”  indicates  an 
inflammation  of  a mucous  membrane,  accompanied  by  an 
increased  discharge  of  mucus.  A cold  in  the  head  is 
the  most  familiar  example  of  a catarrh. 

CATHETER  is  an  instrument  for  drawing  off  water  from 
the  bladder.  The  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  either 
metal,  gum  elastic,  or  rubber.  Catheters  for  the  female  are 
also  made  of  glass,  but  these  are  not  recommended.  In  certain 
cases  the  frequent  passage  of  a catheter  may  be  necessary 
for  years,  and  the  sufferer  may  have  to  do  this  himself.  Let 
him  bear  in  mind  the  following  points  : — only  soft  catheters 
are  safe  in  his  hands ; the  catheter  used  must  present  no 
flaws  or  rough  surfaces,  and  it  must  be  sterilised  before  and 
after  use.  The  gum  elastic  kind  are  best  sterilised  by 
keeping  them  in  glycerine  which  contains  perchloride  of 
mercury  of  a strength  of  one  in  two  thousand ; the  rubber 
catheter  should  be  boiled  before  and  after  use. 

CAUSTICS  are  substances  which  destroy  the  tissues  by 
their  chemical  action.  They  are  used  to  remove  warts,  to 
touch  dog-bites  and  to  stimulate  ulceis,  which  heal  slowly. 
Caustics  have  done  much  harm  in  cancer  by  partially 
destroying  it  and  stimulating  it  to  renewed  activity,  but  ia 
the  form  of  secret  remedies  for  cancer  they  are  still  in  use. 
The  chief  caustics  in  use  are  fuming  nitric  acid,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  silver  nitrate  or  lunar  caustic,  caustic  potash, 
pure  carbolic  acid,  and  arsenic. 

CAUTERY  is  a means  of  destroying  tissue  by  heat.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  a white  hot  iron  heated  in  the  fire 
or  more  often  at  the  present  day  of  an  electric-cautery  in 
which  the  heat  is  produced  by  the  electric  current.  The 
electric  cautery  is  of  especial  value  in  operations  in  the  nose, 
as  it  can  be  passed  cold  and  only  made  white  hot  by  turning 
on  the  current  when  the  exact  spot  to  be  burnt  is  in  contact 
with  it.  Another  form  of  cautery  in  wide  use  is  the 
Paquehn’s  benzoline  cautery,  in  which  the  cautery  is  kept 
hot  by  a jet  of  benzoline  vapour. 

CAYENNE.  See  Capsicum. 

cell  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  elements  of  which 
the  body  is  buUt.  AU  living  matter  is  composed  of  cells ; 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  plant  and  animal  fife,  the  organism 
consists  of  one  cell  only,  in  the  higher  forms  of  more  than 
one  cell,  except  at  the  beginning  of  life.  The  beginning  of 
each  individual  is  an  ovum  or  egg,  which  is  a single  cell ; 
but  directly  the  egg  begins  to  develop,  it  divides  so  that 
the  one  cell  becomes  two,  and  the  two  four,  and  so  on,  until 
a mass  of  cells  results  which  differentiate  into  the  various 
organs  of  the  future  animah  In  certain  cases  the  cells 
secrete  material  in  which  they  lie  imbedded ; for  instance 
in  bone,  which  consists  of  few  cells  and  much  intercellular 
chalky  material.  In  other  cases  the  ceils  remain  in  contact 
with  one  another  with  a minimum  of  intercellular  material ; 
in  fact,  only  just  enough  to  cement  the  cells  firmly  together, 
skin  is  an  example  qf  this  form.  In  yet  a third  variety  qf 
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tissue,  the  cells  secrete  fluid  and  produce  a tissue  composed 
of  fluid  with  cells  floating  in  it ; for  example,  blood.  The 
cells,  together  with  the  intercellular  material  they  produce, 
form  a “ tissue.”  Cells  always  arise  by  the  division  into 
two  of  a pre-existing  cell,  and  hence  tumours  always  arise 
by  the  abnormal  activity  of  the  cells  at  the  site  of  the  future 
tumour,  a fact  of  great  import  only  realised  comparatively 
recently  and  first  expressed  by  Virchow  in  the  classic 
phrase,  “ Omnis  cellula  e cellula.” 

CELLULAR  TISSUE  is  a term  used  to  denote  the  loose 
connective  tissue  the  meshes  of  which  form  spaces  that 
contain  lymph. 

CELLULITIS  is  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
most  often  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin. 
The  symptoms  are  high  fever  and  great  swelling,  heat,  pain 
and  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  part  Avith  a marked 
tendency  to  spread  up  the  limb.  The  tension  caused  often 
leads,  if  unrelieved,  to  the  death  of  much  tissue  and  sub- 
sequent abscess  formation ; general  blood-poisoning  is  to 
be  feared.  The  treatment  is  to  make  free  incisions  into  the 
inflamed  area  and  then  to  apply  boracic  fomentations  and 
to  place  the  limb  in  a boracic  bath  for  an  hour  or  two  a day ; 
the  general  condition  requires  free  stimulation  and  nourish- 
ing diet.  A doctor  is  of  course  essential. 

CEREBRAL  THROMBOSIS  is  a clotting  of  a blood-vessel 
in  the  brain.  By  this  accident  the  part  of  the  brain 
supplied  by  the  blood-vessel  is  cut  off  from  the  circulation 
and  its  functions  abolished.  The  causes  are  a sluggish 
cii-culation  combined  with  arteries  that  are  roughened  in 
their  interior.  Such  a condition  most  often  occurs  in  old 
people  with  Bright’s  disease  or  gout,  and  as  the  circulation 
is  feeblest  during  sleep,  cerebral  thrombosis  most  often 
occurs  at  night.  When  the  patient  wakes  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  get  out  of  bed  because  he  has  had  a stroke  down 
one  side,  and  if  this  be  on  the  right  side,  the  speech  is  often 
affected  also.  As  a rule  some  recovery  takes  place,  but  often 
a second  stroke  occurs  due  to  the  clot  spreading  or  forming 
on  the  other  side  of  the  brain.  The  leg  recovers  before  the 
arm  and  the  arm  before  the  hand;  in  two  months,  if  any 
recovery  is  to  be  expected,  signs  of  improvement  should  be 
present.  The  treatment  should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  and  thus  hinder  further  clotting.  The  paralysed 
limbs  should  be  gently  massaged  and  the  joints  moved 
twice  daily  to  prevent  contracture  developing.  [Compare 
with  Apoplexy.^ 

CHAFIKG  is  best  avoided  by  keeping  the  parts  dry  and 
clean.  Oatmeal  water  should  be  used  for  washing  the 
affected  part,  and  after  drjung  by  dabbing  with  a soft  towel, 
a dusting  powder  of  zinc  oxide  and  starch  in  equal  parts 
should  be  applied. 

CHALK,  in  the  form  of  prepared  or  precipitated  chalk, 
may  be  used  to  check  mild  diarrhoea.  The  dose  is  ten  to 
sixty  grains  every  two  hours  till  the  diarrhoea  is  controlled. 
A more  convenient  form  of  this  drug  is  chalk  mixture 
(dose,  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls).  It  may  be  given  to 
children.  Precipitated  chalk  may  be  used  as  a dusting 
powder  for  moist  eczema  or  as  a tooth  powder. 

CHALK  STONE  is  a deposit  of  urate  of  soda,  which  occurs  in 
the  ears  or  fingers  of  the  subjects  of  gout.  [Refer  to  Govt.} 

CHALYBEATE.  Though  chalybeate  waters  contain 
much  iron  in  solution,  they  are  seldom  the  best  means  of 
administering  iron. 

CHAMOMILE.  An  infusion  of  tea  prepared  from  the 
flower  heads  of  this  plant  is  an  old-fashioned  remedy  for 
flatulence  (dose,  two  to  six  tablespoonfuls).  In  larger 
doses  it  often  causes  vomiting.  Poultices  prepared  from 
chamomile  have  no  special  advantage  over  an  ordinary 
linseed  poultice.  To  make  chamomile  tea,  pour  a pint 
of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  dried  flower  beads, 
and  after  allowing  to  stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
strain  through  muslin. 

CHAMPAGNE  contains  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
but  when  effervescing  is  very  stimulating.  It  is  much  used 
in  medicine  in  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting  and  in  pneumonia. 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE,  or  the  climacteric  or  menopause,  is 
the  name  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  menstruation 
normally  ceases.  The  symptoms  most  often  met  with  at 


the  climacteric  are  at  the  outset  uregularities  in  menstru- 
ation, a change  of  weight,  wliich  is  generally  a gain  but 
may  be  a marked  loss  ; troublesome  flashings  often  followed 
by  sweating ; emotional  disturbance  passing  into  insanity 
in  certain  cases.  The  age  is  usually  forty-five  to  fifty,  and 
the  duration  of  the  change  of  fife  often  extends  to  two  years. 
The  only  treatment  required  is  to  avoid  worry  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  live  a quiet,  healthy  life.  The  symptoms 
described,  having  not  been  experienced  before,  often  give  rise 
to  the  belief  that  they  indicate  some  grave  disease,  which 
is  best  combated  by  impressing  hn  the  mind  that  these 
symptoms  are  normal  and  wiU  pass  away  in  time. 

CHAPS  on  the  hands  are  best  avoided  by  washing  in 
cold  water  and  by  the  use  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and 
lotio  rubra  just  before  the  hands  are  dried.  When  present 
chaps  are  best  treated  by  rubbing  in  glycerine  or  glycola, 
and  wearing  clean  cotton  gloves  all  night.  Deep  cracks 
may  be  stimulated  to  heal  by  touching  with  lunar  caustic. 
Cracked  lips  are  best  treated  with  cold  cream.  [For 
Chapped  nipple  see  Child  Birth.} 

CHARCOAL  has  little  or  no  action,  and  is  not 
recommended  either  as  a poultice  or  for  internal  use.  It 
may  be  used  as  a tooth  powder,  but  there  are  many 
powders  which  are  better. 

CHEESE.  See  Food. 

CHEST  is  bounded  above  by  the  root  of  the  neck,  below 
by  the  diaphragm,  in  front  by  the  sternum  or  breast  bone, 
behind  by  the  backbone,  and  on  each  side  by  the  ribs.  The 
chest  contains  the  heart  with  its  great  vessels  enclosed  in  a 
bag — the  pericardium — which  is  attached  below  to  the 
diaphragm ; the  lower  end  of  the  wind-pipe  dividing  into 
the  two  bronchi,  to  each  of  which  a lung  is  attached.  Each 
lung  is  covered  by  a membrane — the  pleura — which  passes 
from  the  root  of  the  lung  over  the  pericardium  to  the  breast 
bone,  and  thence  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall 
to  the  backbone,  and  from  there  back  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  space  between  the  lung  and  the  chest  wall  is  thus  lined 
with  pleura,  and  is  known  as  the  pleural  cavity,  which  is 
normally  very  small,  because  the  lung  remains  in  contact 
with  the  chest  wall.  The  pleural  cavity  contains  a little 
fluid,  and  when  the  pleura  is  inflamed  this  fluid  is  often 
much  increased,  the  lung  is  compressed,  and  the  pleural 
cavity  enlarged.  Lastly,  passing  down  in  front  of  the 
backbone  behind  the  heart  are  the  gullet,  the  descending 
aorta,  the  two  sympathetic  and  vagus  nerves  and  the 
thoracic  duct. 

CHICKEN  POS  is  a highly  infectious  disease  due  to  a 
germ,  which  is  not  yet  discovered.  Usually  there  is  only 
a slight  feehng  of  illness  and  little  or  no  fever.  The  rash 
is  often  the  first  symptom,  and  this  appears  as  red  spots, 
which  rapidly  change  to  blisters,  and  some  of  these  to 
mattery  heads.  The  spots  usually  dry  to  scabs,  which 
separate  in  a few  days,  leaving  at  times  deep  scars.  Infec- 
tiousness is  at  an  end  when  all  the  scabs  have  fallen  off. 
The  treatment  should  be  strict  isolation  till  aU  tbe  scabs  are 
off ; confinement  to  bed  will  only  be  necessary  for  a day 
or  two  while  the  child  is  feverish ; scratching  should  be 
discouraged  and  if  necessary  prevented  by  cutting  the  nails 
short  and  placing  the  hands  in  gloves  without  fingers. 
Warm  baths  are  recommended  as  aids  to  the  separation  of 
the  scabs.  No  medicine  is  required  and  no  complications 
need  be  dreaded,  but  the  toys  and  clothing  used  by  the 
invalid  should  be  disinfected.  [Refer  to  Fevers ; Sick 
Room ; Small  Pox.} 

CHILBLAIN  is  due  to  the  paralysis,  by  cold,  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  affected  part.  The  fingers,  toes,  ears  and 
more  rarely  the  tip  of  the  nose  are  most  often  attacked,  and 
certain  people  with  a sluggish  circulation  are  more  prone 
to  chilblains  than  others;  many  children  grow  out  of 
them.  In  the  first  stage  of  a chilblain  the  pai’t  is  white 
and  cold ; in  the  second  stage  congested,  hot,  red  and 
itching.  The  treatment  should  be  preventive ; in 
cold  weather  loose  woollen  gloves  should  be  worn  and 
tight  boots  avoided,  exercise  encouraged,  and  the  skin 
kept  clean  and  dry.  When  a chilblain  has  formed  it  should 
be  painted  with  collodioii  or  anointed  with  10  per  cent, 
ichthyol  in  lanolin,  or  dusted  with  starch  and  wrapped 
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in  cotton  wool.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  skin  does 
not  break ; but  if  this  happens  the  sore  should  be  treated 
with  boracio  ointment. 

CHILD-BIRTH.  About  a fortnight  before  delivery 
mOTe  ease  in  breathing,  combined  with  greater  difficulty 
with  the  bowels,  occurs.  This  symptom  is  a sign  of 
approaching  labour,  but  the  actual  onset  of  labour  is 
indicated  by  recurrent  abdominal  pains.  It  is  the 
occurrence  of  pains  regularly  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  indicates  the  time  to  send  for  the  doctor.  The 
preparations  necessary  for  labour  comprise  the  preparation 
both  of  the  labour  room  and  of  the  patient.  The  room 
should  be  clean  ; the  bed  narrow  with  a hair  mattress, 
which  should  be  covered  by  a mackintosh,  a blanlcet,  a sheet, 
and  by  a second  mackintosh  and  sheet,  so  that  after  the 
labour  the  top  sheet  and  mackintosh  can  be  removed  and  the 
bed  left  ready  without  further  manipulation.  As  the  life  of 
the  patient  depends  chiefly  on  the  hands  of  the  attendants 
being  clean,  a nail  brush,  soap  and  water  must  be  provided 
and  a bowl  of  strong  Condy’s  fluid.  The  hands  having  been 
washed  thoroughly  are  soaked  in  the  Cohdy’s  fluid,  whilst 
one  hundred  is  counted,  and  are  then  dried  on  clean  towels ; 
furniture,  fireirons,  etc.,  should  be  held  also  in  a clean  towel 
and  not  by  the  naked  hand.  The  following  ai^ticles  are 
requisite : — night  table,  bed  pan,  douche  can,  enema  syringe, 
female  catheter,  medicine  glass,  sal  volatile,  glycerine, 
carbohsed  vaseline,  smelling  salts,  a fan,  plenty  of  clean 
towels  and  diapers,  the  binder  and  safety  pins,  needle  and 
cotton,  the  materials  for  washing  and  clothing  the  child 
and  treating  the  cord ; and  a good  fire  with  a large 
kettle  of  hot  water.  The  patient  should  be  prepared  by  being 
suitably  clothed  and  by  the  administration  of  an  aperient. 
A dressing-gown,  night  dress,  flannel  petticoat,  stockings 
and  slippers  are  recommended  as  the  most  suitable 
clothing.  In  the  management  of  labour,  the  golden  rules 
are  to  be  patient,  clean,  and  prompt  in  detecting  anything 
abnormal.  Only  one  attendant  should  be  present  in  the 
room  whilst  another  should  be  within  call. 

The  mother  should  remain  in  bed  ten  days  and  only 
get  up  on  a sofa  for  the  next  four  or  five  days.  The  temper- 
ature should  be  taken  night  and  morning,  and  whenever 
above  100°  F.  the  doctor  at  once  informed.  The  diet 
should  be  a spoon  one  until  the  bowels  act ; the  latter 
require  to  be  moved  by  an  aperient  as  a rule,  given 
on  the  second  night.  The  milk  does  not  come  freely 
till  the  third  day,  when  the  breasts  become  fuU  and 
tender  and  the  temperature  often  reaches  100°  F. 
It  the  baby  fails  to  relieve  this  fulness,  the  milk  should 
be  drawn  oS  by  a breast  pump,  otherwise  an  abscess  may 
form.  The  nipples  must  be  carefully  dried  every  time 
they  have  been  used,  or  they  will  crack.  Such  cracks  may 
cause  an  abscess  of  the  breast  and  are  best  treated  by 
touching  them  with  lunar  caustic.  Flat  or  badly  formed 
nipples  may  require  the  use  of  a nipple  shield  to  enable 
the  baby  to  suck.  Should  the  baby  be  stillborn,  the 
milk  may  be  dried  up  by  applying  belladonna  plasters  to 
each  breast,  a central  bole  allowing  the  nipple  to  protrude, 
the  diet  taken  should  at  the  same  time  be  dry  and  rather 
scanty  and  a dose  of  Epsom  salts  be  taken.  The  chief 
dangers  are  puerperal  fever,  which  most  often  sets  in  with 
a rigor  on  the  third  or  the  tenth  day ; and  rarely  an 
acute  form  of  insanity  occurs. 

CHILDHOOD.  Infancy,  or  the  first  two  years  of  Ufe,  is 
dealt  with  under  that  heading.  After  this  age  the  diet 
should  be  varied,  and  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  parents. 
Alilk  should  be  used  freely,  plenty  of  water  allowed,  tea  and 
coffee  used  moderately  and  no  food  or  sweets  between 
meals  permitted ; highly  spiced  and  all  smoked  foods 
except  bacon  are  unsuitable ; fat  is  best  given  in  the  form 
of  good  butter  and  of  milk,  sugar  in  puddings,  etc.,  is  good 
food ; buns,  new  bread,  pastry  and  cheese  are  unsuitable ; 
the  last  meal  should  be  light.  The  clothing  should  be 
flannel  next  the  skin  unleas  the  skin  is  irritable,  when  silk  or 
fine  calico  has  to  he  used  and  flannel  worn  over  this ; the 
top  of  the  chest  and  the  legs,  the  feet  and  the  hands  are  the 
parte  that  requiie  keeping  warm ; aU  tight  belts,  hats  and 
garters  are  harmful.  Neither  coddling  nor  hardening 


methods  are  recommended,  but  the  same  common  sense 
should  be  used  in  the  daily  habits  of  the  child  as  the  parents 
employ  for  themselves.  Sleep  should  be  ample  and  regular, 
the  b^time  should  be  early,  the  bed  should  have  a hair 
mattress,  the  covering  should  be  light  and  on  no  account 
should  the  child  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  the  head  under  the 
clothes ; the  bedroom  window  should  be  open  at  the  top ; 
the  best  night-dress  is  flannel  combinations,  as  most  children 
kick  off  the  bed-clothes  during  sleep  ; a fixe  in  the  bedroom 
is  not  recommended.  Restless  sleep  is  probably  due  to 
indigestion.  Mouth  breathing  and  snoring  during  sleep 
may  be  due  to  adenoids,  and  should  be  reported  to  the 
family  doctor.  In  the  day  time  the  minimum  of  restraint 
is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at.  To  laugh,  romp,  make  weird 
noises  and  to  get  spotted  with  dirt  are  essential  to  health 
and  to  normal  growth  both  of  body  and  mind.  A child 
should  be  taken  for  a run  in  the  country  just  as  a dog  is 
taken — not  on  the  chain — he  should  be  kept  in  sight  and 
encouraged  to  poke  about  and  find  for  himself  objects  of 
amusement ; the  bail  should  be  used  early,  as  the  best 
introduction  to  sports,  the  skipping  rope  is  abo  valuable ; 
all  toys  will  be  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  on  this 
account  must  not  be  coloured  with  poisonous  paints. 

A child  should  be  taught  self-control  from  an  early  age. 
Implicit  obedience  should  be  insbted  on,  so  that  thb  becomes 
habitual  before  the  child  b three.  It  should  be  clean  in  its 
habits  by  the  time  it  b two,  and  if  not  so  by  thb  age  either 
the  parents  are  to  blame  or  the  child  b weak-minded.  Book- 
learning should  not  be  pressed  till  the  child  b seven  or 
eight,  but  much  mental  training  can  be  acquired  before  this 
age  from  the  surroundings  in  the  home,  the  street  and  the 
country,  and  the  natural  inqubitiveness  of  the  child’s  roind 
should  be  encouraged.  This  is  best  done  not  by  telling  the 
child  not  to  ask  fooLbh  questions  but  when  necessary  by  the 
frank  statement  that  the  question  cannot  be  answered. 
To  deceive  a child  is  to  lose  hb  confidence  and  to  teach  him 
to  be  untruthful  [Refer  to  QrowthJ] 

CHLORODYNE.  See  Opium. 

CHLOROFORM.  See  Ancestlietics.  CHLOROSIS.  Sea 
Anmmia. 

CHOCOLATE.  See  Cocoa. 

CHOKING  is  best  treated,  if  any  treatment  be  required, 
by  a smart  slap  between  the  shoulders.  Fbh  bones  some- 
times become  fixed  in  the  throat.  They  are  best  dblodged 
by  copious  draughts  of  water  or  by  eating  some  bread  and 
butter.  Rarely  a doctor  may  be  required. 

CHOLERA  b an  infectious  disease  caused  by  a germ,  that 
is  spread  in  water,  and  characterbed  by  profuse  diarrhoea, 
rapid  loss  of  strength  and  by  a fatal  ending  in  most  of  tha 
cases.  Cholera  nostras  or  British  cholera  b the  name  of  the 
epidemic  diarrhoea  that  breaks  out  often  in  the  summer 
months.  The  symptoms  are  similar  but  less  severe. 

CIDER  made  from  apples,  as  well  as  perry  from  pears, 
contains  over  6 per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  both  are  therefora 
stronger  than  small  beer.  They  are  slightly  aperient. 

CIG.'ARETTE.  See  Smoking. 

CIRCULATION  is  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  tha 
heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  back  to  the  heart.  Tha 
blood  is  now  known  to  pass  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  lungs,  and  thence  to  tha 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  sends  it  back  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  by  passing  it  through  the  lungs, 
where  it  b purified.  The  passage  of  the  blood  from  right 
heart  to  left  heart  through  the  lungs  was  discovered  by 
Servetus  in  1563,  but  the  completion  of  the  circuit  was  only 
demonstrated  as  recently  as  1628  by  Harvey.  The  result 
of  this  discovery  was  to  prevent  any  patient  consulting 
Harvey  for  ten  years,  so  absurd  were  hb  views  considered. 
The  actual  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  was 
first  seen  by  Malpighi  in  1661  with  the  aid  of  a lens.  Up 
till  Harvey’s  time  the  chief  arteries  were  thought  to  carry 
air  and  not  blood.  [See  Blood-vessels;  Heart.^ 

CITRIC  ACID  is  a colourless  powder  of  acid  taste, 
readily  soluble  in  water.  ' Two  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water 
inake  a solution  rather  stronger  than  lemon  juice.  The 
dose  of  citric  acid  is  five  to  twenty  grains.  It  is  often 
used  to  produce  an  effervescing  draught , a saltspoonful 
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of  citric  acid  dissolved  in  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water 
may  be  mixed  with  a similar  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  or  potash,  and  the  draught  taken  whilst  it  is 
effervescing.  Such  a draught  forms  a refreshing  summer 
drink,  and  has  a slightly  diuretic  action.  Although  not 
so  effective  as  lemon  juice,  citric  acid  helps  to  ward  off 
scurvy  when  fresh  food  cannot  be  obtained. 

CITRINE  OINTMENT  contains  nitrate  of  mercury.  It 
is  used  to  destroy  the  various  animal  and  vegetable 
parasites  which  infest  the  skin,  and  to  relieve  itching.  It 
should  at  first  be  applied  to  only  a small  part  of  the  skin 
as  it  may  prove  too  strong  for  some  people. 

CLARET  contains  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Its  slightly 
acid  quality  makes  it  very  acceptable  when  the  mouth  is 
parched,  but  like  all  red  wines  it  is  more  astringent  than 
white  wines  like  Hock. 

CLEFT  PALATE  is  due  to  an  imperfect  development 
of  the  palate.  The  defect  can  be  remedied  by  the  surgeon 
most  easily  whilst  the  patient  is  still  an  infant. 

CLERGYMAN’S  SGRE  THROAT  is  a chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat  due  to  over-use  of  the  voice.  An 
astringent  gargle,  such  as  alum,  five  drachms  to  the  pint, 
should  be  used,  the  voice  rested,  and  the  general  health 
toned  up. 

CLIMACTERIC  is  the  change  of  life.  [See  this  heading.] 

CLIMATE.  Various  races  of  man  hve  in  widely  different 
climates  and  maintain  their  health,  nevertheless  climate  has 
a bearing  on  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases.  In  Great 
Britain  those  river  valleys  which  run  south-west  and  north- 
east are  ventilated  freely  b3/  the  prevailing  winds,  and  are 
comparatively  free  from  rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease. 
Gancer  is  most  prevalent  along  those  rivers  which  frequently 
flood  their  banks,  whilst  consumption  is  least  prevalent  in 
-hese  valleys  and  most  prevalent  in  dry  and  exposed  districts 
where  cancer  is  not  common.  During  convalescence  certain 
health  resorts  are  much  more  suitable  than  others.  [See 
Health  Resorts.'] 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE  is  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  bed- 
side, by  the  examination  and  observation  of  individual  cases. 

CLOTElING.  See  Childhood  ; Infancy. 

CLOVES-  One  to  three  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  may  be 
'^aken  on  sugar  to  relieve  flatulence.  Cotton  wool  soaked 
in  the  oil  may  be  placed  in  the  cavity  of  a decayed  tooth 
to  relieve  toothache. 

CLUB-FOOT  is  a mal-position  of  the  foot  either  dating 
from  birth  or  from  some  form  of  paralysis,  especially  infantile 
paralysis.  The  deformity  is  caused  by  the  paralysis  of 
certain  muscles  and  the  over-action  of  others,  which 
normally  antagonise  the  action  of  those  that  are  paralysed. 
In  club-foot  dating  from  birth  it  is  probable  that  abnormal 
position  of  the  chfid  in  the  womb  is  the  cause.  Much  can 
be  done  by  splints,  and  if  necessary  by  operation  to  remedy 
the  condition,  more  especially  if  treatment  be  begun 
as  soon  after  birth  as  possible.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  go 
direct  to  an  instrument  maker,  as  a surgeon  generally 
uses  much  simpler  and  cheaper  appliances. 

CLYSTER.  See  Enema. 

COCAINE  is  an  alkaloid  much  used  in  surgery  to  numb 
the  part  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  Coca 
leaves  are  chewed  by  the  natives  of  Peru  in  order  to  deaden 
the  pangs  of  hunger  during  long  journeys  without  food. 
In  this  country  there  are,  unfortunately,  many  slaves  to 
the  baneful  habit  of  taking  cocaine,  a habit  often  combined 
with  alcoholism.  For  this  reason  cocaine  should  never  be 
used  except  in  obedience  to  medical  orders. 

COCOA  is  more  nutritious  than  tea  or  coffee  and  is  like 
them  a stimulant.  The  stimulating  properties  are  due  to 
theobromine,  whilst  that  of  tea  and  coffee  are  due  to  caffeine. 
Plasmon-cocoa  is  cocoa  to  which  more  nitrogenous  food,  viz. 
the  casein  of  milk,  has  been  added,  and  is  still  more 
nourishing  though  not  so  palatable  to  some  people. 
Chocolate  is  cocoa  and  sugar  worked  up  together,  and  is 
a most  nourishing  food  suitable  for  a walking  tour  and  for 
children.  Milk-chocolate  is  prepared  with  milk,  and  is  both 
aourishing  and  digestible. 

COD-LIVER  OIL  is  one  of  the  most  digestible  forms  of 
tat.  Its  taste  may  be  covered  by  giving  it  as  cod-liver  oil 


and  extract  of  malt  mixture.  A treacle-like  mixture  is 
thus  formed  which  children  take  readily.  God-Liver  oil  is 
also  advantageously  given  as  an  emulsion.  Another  way  of 
giving  cod-liver  oil  is  by  pouring  away  the  oil  from  a tin  of 
sardines  and  substituting  cod-liver  oil.  After  a few  days  the 
sardines  will  have  soaked  up  the  oil  and  be  ready  for  use.  The 
dose  is  from  ono  to  four  teaspoonfuls  twice  daily  after 
food. 

COFFEE  is  a wholesome  stimulant,  which  the  stomach 
tolerates  better  than  tea.  The  active  ingredient  is  caffeine. 
Adulteration  with  chicory  Ls  widely  practised,  which  is  not 
deleterious  though  often  fraudulent. 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD  is  usually  a disease  in  itself,  but 
may  be  the  onset  of  measles  or  influenza.  The  symptoms 
are  too  familiar  to  need  description.  The  old  saying, 
“ three  days  coming,  three  at  its  height,  and  three  going  ” 
is  an  accurate  description,  and  should  it  last  much  longer 
medical  advice  should  be  sought,  as  neglected  colds  may  bo 
the  onset  of  consumption.  The  prevention  of  colds  may  bo 
effected  with  some  success  by  an  open-air  hfe,  cold  bat]^  in 
the  mornings,  plain  diet,  and  by  suitable  clothing  and 
sound  boots  ; the  stuffy  room  is  the  place  in  which  the  cold 
is  caught.  An  attack  should  be  treated  by  inhaling  menthol 
or  eucalyptus,  or  steam,  by  an  aperient  and  by  the  use  of 
cold  cream  locally. 

COLD  ON  THE  CHEST.  See  Bronchitis. 

COLIC  is  a severe  abdominal  pain  due  to  the  irregular 
muscular  contraction  of  some  abdominal  organ.  There  are 
three  chief  forms  (1)  intestinal,  (2)  renal  and  (3)  biliary  colic. 
The  first  form  results  from  irritation  of  an  obstruction  within 
the  bowel ; the  second  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  a stone 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder ; the  third  is  caused  by  the 
passage  of  a gall  stone  from  the  gall  bladder  to  the  intestine. 
The  Symptoms  are  similar  in  all  three  forms.  Intense 
abdominal  pain  of  sud<^en  outset  is  combined  with  sweating, 
coldness  of  the  extremities  and  vomiting.  The  pain  may 
double  the  sufferer  up  or  he  may  roll  on  the  floor  in  agony 
and  unlike  the  pain  of  peritonitis  it  is  relieved  by  pressure. 
The  treatment  should  always  be  in  medical  hands,  more 
especially  as  a small  rapture  may  have  become  nipped  by 
the  abdominal  wall  through  which  it  passes  and  be  the  real 
cause  of  the  colic,  for  in  such  a case  every  hour  of  delay 
diminishes  the  chance  of  recovery.  Before  the  doctor’s 
arrival  an  olive  oil  enema  at  a temperature  of  102°  F.  and 
about  a pint  in  quantity  may  be  injected  and  linseed  poultices 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  A special  form  of  intestinal  coha 
occurs  in  painters  and  other  lead  workers  due  to  the 
irritation  of  a daily  dcse  of  lead  over  long  periods.  The 
malady  can  be  largely  prevented  by  carefully  cleansing  the 
hands  before  meals  and  by  avoiding  the  production  of  an 
atmosphere  laden  in  dried  paint.  [See  Lead  Poisoning.] 
The  treatment  of  an  attack  is  a good  dose  of  castor  oil  con- 
taining ten  drops  of  laudanum,  an  olive  oil  enema  and 
poultices  to  the  abdomen. 

COLLODION  is  made  by  dissolving  gun  cotton  in  ether 
and  alcohol.  Though  not  explosive,  it  is  inflammable,  and 
should  be  kept  in  glass  bottles  with  good  glass  stoppers, 
Gollodion  is  useful  for  clean  cuts,  chilblains,  and  corns. 
[See  Separate  Heads.] 

COLON  is  the  large  intestine,  from  its  origin  at  the 
ileo-C£ecal  valve  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  is  situated 
near  the  termination  of  the  intestine.  Inflammation  of 
the  Golon  is  Colitis,  one  form  of  which  is  dysentery, 

COMA  is  a state  of  unconsciousness,  so  deep  that  the 
patient  cannot  be  roused.  The  breathing  is  usually  slow 
and  the  pulse  also  slow  and  easily  felt,  thus  differing  from 
the  pulse  of  a fainting  fit,  in  which  the  pulse  is  weak  and 
difficult  to  feel.  The  causes  fall  under  two  groups,  (1) 
injury  to  and  (2)  poisoning  of  the  brain.  Injury  may  be  due 
•to  fracture  of  the  skull  or  to  rupture  of  a blood-vessel  within 
the  brain  (that  is  apoplexy) ; poison  may  have  been 
swaUov/^ed  or  injected  under  the  skin,  e.g.,  opium  or  carboho 
acid  or  great  excess  of  alcohol,  or  it  may  be  produced  within 
the  body  by  constitutional  disorders,  e.g.,  Bright’s  disease 
and  diabetes.  Medical  aid  should  be  obtained,  the  head 
and  shoulders  meanwhile  kept  raised,  no  stimulants  given 
and  if  necessary  artificial  respiration  performed.  Any 
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suspicioua  looking  drinking  vessel  or  powder  that  may 
suggest  poison  should  be  carefully  preserved. 

COMMINUTED  FRACTURE  denotes  a bone  splintered 
into  fragments.  Many  people  wrongly  call  such  an  accident 
simply  a fracture,  using  the  term  broken  bone  to  denote 
a bone  broken  in  two  cleanly.  Properly  speaking,  however, 
any  form  of  broken  bone  is  a fracture.  [Refer  to  First 
Aid  A 

COMPLEXION  varies  with  different  races  and  in  different 
phases  of  health.  A good  complexion  is  best  obtained  by 
living  a healthy  life.  A yellow  skin  with  marked  whiteness 
of  the  eyes  is  due  to  a form  of  anaemia,  but  a yellow  skin  with 
yellow  eyes  is  due  to  jaundice ; a muddy  complexion  is 
common  with  indigestion,  worry  and  overwork ; a pasty 
complexion  results  from  an  excess  of  starchy  foods  wnth  a 
deficiency  of  open  air  exercise  ; a bright  flush  on  the  cheeks 
with  prominent  veins  on  the  temples  and  a thin  wasted  form 
is  common  in  consumption ; dilated  veins  over  the  cheek 
bones  with  a sallow  complexion  and  slightly  jaundiced  eye 
are  common  in  sufferers  from  disease  of  the  liver  due  to 
chronic  alcoholism ; an  engorgement  of  all  the  vessels  of  the 
face,  nose  and  eye  with  bluish  ears  is  seen  in  those  liable  to 
apoplexy  ; blueness  of  the  lips  and  at  times  of  the  face  also 
occm’s  in  defective  circulation  due  to  heart  disease  or  other 
cause ; pimples  most  often  indicate  constipation ; freckles 
occur  in  the  thin  skinned.  The  face  may  bo  protected  from 
sunburn  by  a blue-green  veil,  and  in  the  Himalayas  the 
natives  apply  a protective  powder  with  good  results ; pro- 
bably calamine  lotion  would  answ'er  the  purpose.  Freckles 
are  best  not  treated.  Bathing  the  skin  in  lemon  juice  has 
been  widely  recommended  and  probably  does  no  harm, 
though  only  curing  by  giving  the  freckle  time  to  fade. 
More  active  measures  are  not  advised,  as  the  freckle  is  deep 
in  the  skin.  Freckles  may  be  prevented  in  the  same  way 
as  sunburn.  [Refer  to  Acne  and  Acne  Rosacea.'\ 

CONCUSSION.  See  Blows. 

CONDY’S  FLUID  is  a safe  and  useful  antiseptic  for 
domestic  use.  Sufficient  should  be  added  to  water  to 
make  the  mixture  a bright  pink. 

CONFECTION  is  a powdered  drug  made  into  a paste 
with  syrup  ; e,g.  confection  of  senna  (dose,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful), which  forms  a useful  aperient  that  should  be  taken 
at  bedtime. 

CONFECTIONERY  may  be  wholesome  if  properly  made. 
Pastry  made  with  good  butter  often  agrees,  when  if  the 
butter  be  replaced  by  fat  or  bad  butter  it  disagrees.  Sweets 
should  only  be  allowed  at  meals,  and  they  should  be  coloured 
wdth  harmless  material.  The  danger  from  poisonous 
colouring  matter  is  far  less  than  formerly,  owing  to  the 
increased  uses  of  the  aniline  dyes ; carmine,  cochineal  and 
the  juice  of  various  fruits,  e.g.,  cherry,  cm-rant,  etc.,  are 
harmless ; so  also  are  indigo,  saffron,  spinach  juice  and 
Chinese  ink.  The  dangerous  colouring  matters  include 
lead  chromate,  Prussian  blue,  Scheele’s  green,  vermihon 
made  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  white  lead.  The  flavour  of 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  used  in  almond  paste,  etc.,  is  poisonous, 
and  except  in  small  quantities  food  flavoured  with  it  is  not 
wholesome. 

CONGESTION  denotes  an  excess  of  blood  in  any  given 
area.  The  condition  may  be  due  to  some  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  in  the  large  veins  that  carry  off  the  blood 
from  the  part.  This  variety  of  congestion  is  “passive 
congestion.  It  occurs  from  heart  disease,  varicose  veins, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand  the  congestion  may  be  due  to  an 
increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  part.  This  variety  is 
active  congestion.  It  occurs  usually  as  the  first  stage  of 
inflammation,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  some  irritant, 
e.g.,  a chemical,  like  turpentine,  or  a germ.  [Refer  to 
Inflammation . ] 

CONJUNCTIVA  is  the  membrane  which  connects  the  eye 
to  the  eye-lids.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  is  known 
as  conjunctivitis.  [Refer  to  Eye.'] 

CONSTIPATION,  or  Costiveness,  is  present  when  the 
bowels  are  not  relieved  thoroughly  once  a day. 

The  symptoms  this  causes  vary.  In  certain  cases, 
especially  in  women,  no  bad  effects  apjiear  to  result ; in  the 
majority,  however,  very  definite  symptoms  result,  such  as 


bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue,  headache,  pimples 
on  the  face.  Worse  than  these  symptoms  are  the  mental 
effects;  good  temper,  a happy  disposition,  or  a keen 
intellect  are  rarely  possessed  by  those  who  are  constipated. 
The  peevish  child,  the  nagging  woman,  the  irritable  man, 
the  morbidly  rehgious  and  the  would-be  suicide  have  this 
one  fact  in  common,  they  are  all  constipated,  A dose  of 
castor  oil  is,  in  fact,  very  often  the  wisest  form  of  corporal 
punishment  for  a child. 

The  treatment  of  constipation  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — prevention.  Whereas  the  popular  method  is  to 
allow  violent  purging  to  alternate  with  several  days  of 
constipation,  or  to  produce  chronic  dilatation  of  the  large 
bowel  by  frequent  copious  eneraata. 

To  have  to  resort  to  a pill  is  in  itself  a confession  of  failure. 
First  then  acquire  a regular  habit  of  obtaining  relief  for  the 
bowels  at  the  same  time  each  day.  This  should  always  be 
after  a meal,  because  the  taking  of  a meal  is  a natural 
stimulus.  This  stimulus  may  be  increased  by  the  use  of 
tobacco  after  the  meal  in  the  majority  of  men.  The  best 
time  is  after  breakfast,  but  for  the  city  man  who  must  catch 
his  train,  it  is  often  wise  to  substitute  for  this  the  time  after 
his  evening  meal  Otherw’se  he  is  tempted  to  omit  obtain- 
ing relief  whenever  a little  late  ; it  is  thus  that  much  trouble 
begins.  Regular  exercise  must  be  taken  without  profuse 
sweating ; of  the  suitable  forms,  horse  exercise  is  ftar  the 
best,  but  cycling  and  walking  are  also  good.  Fresh  air 
must  be  obtained  as  much  as  possible  to  improve  the 
general  muscular  tone.  It  wiU  be  found,  however,  that  the 
sudden  change  from  a stuffy  dwelling  to  the  cliffs  of  the  sea 
shore  will  cause  constipation  at  first.  This  is  only  temporary, 
and  demands  a mild  aperient.  It  is  not  true  that  the  air 
is  too  strong,  as  is  commonly  said.  A cold  bath  in  the 
morning  and  massage  of  the  abdomen  are  often  useful. 
The  diet  should  contain  sufficient  laxative  materials,  such 
as  honey,  prunes,  wholemeal  bread  and  fruits  that  contain 
seeds.  In  obstinate  constipation,  however,  to  continue  the 
use  of  much  fruit  rich  in  seeds  is  a mistake,  as  it  aggravates 
the  condition.  It  is  when  the  use  of  these  avoids  the 
necessity  for  medicine  that  they  do  good,  W’hen  the  above 
methods  fail,  medicine  will  be  required.  This  medicine 
must  be  as  little  irritating  as  possible ; castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts  and  senna  are  safe  but  nasty.  Cascara  in  tabloid 
form  is  a little  more  irritating  but  is  good  and  widely  used. 
Three  to  six  grains  of  extract  of  cascara  at  night,  followed 
by  two  ounces  of  white  mixture  in  the  morning,  is  good. 
[White  mixture  is  made  by  adding  sixty  grains  cf  Epsom 
salts  to  one  quarter  this  amount  of  carbonate  cf  magnesia 
and  shaking  up  in  an  ounce  of  peppermint  water.] 

This  treatment  should  not  be  applied  once  only  except 
in  the  case  of  very  occasional  constipation.  If  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  constipation,  it  should  be  applied  every 
day  until  a regular  habit  has  been  formed.  As  soon  as  the 
bowels  are  regular  on  this  treatment  the  cascara  is  omitted 
and  the  white  mixture  alone  used.  After  another  week 
this  can  generally  be  omitted  also,  provided  that  it  ia 
resumed  if  the  bowels  do  not  act  regularly  without  it.  A 
pleasant  substitute  for  white  mketure  is  Hunyadi  J anos.  In 
the  event  of  cascara  and  white  mixture  being  ineffectual,  the 
addition  of  nux  vomica,  belladonna  or  aloes  to  the  cascara 
may  be  necessary.  Of  these  aloes  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
especially  if  piles  are  present.  The  majority  of  the  patent 
pills  contain  aloes.  All  strong  aperients  must  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  and  left  off  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
convenience  of  reference  the  following  List  may  be  of 
service : 

Laxatives ; syrup  of  figs,  syrup  of  senna,  sulphur,  fluid 
magnesia,  castor  oil  in  small  doses,  honey,  treacle,  and 
raisins  or  prunes.  Aperients;  liquorice  powder,  Epsom 
salts,  cascara,  senna  or  castor  oil  in  larger  doses,  bella- 
donna, hyoscyamus,  nux  vomica,  aloes,  rhubarb, 
blue  pill,  grey  powder,  calomel,  and  seidlitz  powders. 
Drastic  Purgatives  ; colocynth,  jalap,  scammony, 
asafoetida,  gamboge,  and  croton  oil.  These  drugs  aro 
not  to  be  given  without  medical  orders. 

For  the  approximate  composition  of  the  chief  patent 
pills  see  the  “Lancet”  for  Nov.  28,  1903,  Analysis  by  Dr. 
R.  Hutchison.  In  this  connection  we  may  remember  to 
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advantage  the  epitaph  quoted  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Gheadle, 
namely : 

“ If  I had  stuck  to  Epsom  Salta 

I shouldn’t  be  lying  in  these  here  vaults.” 

“ The  best  tonic  is  three  drachms  of  Epsom  Salts,” 
wrote  Dr.  Hare  in  “ Good  Remedies  out  of  Fashion.” 

Enemata  are  inj ections  into  the  lower  bowel.  These  should 
not  be  used  without  medical  advice.  In  the  same  way  the 
introduction  of  the  tallow  candle  or  the  conical  piece  of  soap 
so  commonly  practised  by  nursemaids  on  the  infants  under 
their  charge  is  not  recommended,  whUst  the  introduction 
of  paper  is  to  be  strongly  condemned.  The  treatment  of 
constipation  in  childhood  consists  in  establishing  regular 
habits,  aided  by  massage,  bathing,  exercise  and  a mixed 
diet.  If  a drug  is  required,  select  one  from  the  heading 
“ laxatives  in  the  above  hst.  Great  pains  mxist  be  taken 
to  establish  regular  habits  as  early  in  life  as  possible,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  a resort  to  drugs. 

CONSUMPTION,  phthisis  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is 
a disease  of  the  lungs  due  to  the  attack  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  discovered  by  Koch  in  1882.  The  causes  which 
enable  the  germ  to  successfully  invade  the  body  are  various  ; 
an  inherited  tendency,  dusty  trades,  indoor  work,  over- 
crowded dwellings,  alcoholic  excess,  insufficient  food, 
rapid  child-bearing  and  prolonged  suckling  are  the  chief 
causes,  and  generally  two  or  more  of  these  are  at  work ; 
thus  a dusty  trade  is  generally  combined  with  alcoholism 
and  insufficient  food  with  an  over-crowded  dwelling.  The 
tendency  to  consumption  is  not  inherited  by  all  the  members 
of  a family  necessarily ; for  instance  there  was  a nurse  at 
the  Brompton  Hospital  for  nearly  thirty  years,  who  retired 
quite  well  and  who  had  lost  all  the  other  members  of  her 
family  from  consumption,  though  none  of  them  had  been 
exposed  to  infection  as  much  as  herself.  The  age  most 
liable  is  youth,  but  all  ages  are  susceptible,  indeed  many 
of  our  aged  paupers  with  chronic  coughs  have  consumption 
of  a slowly  progressive  kind.  The  mode  of  injection  is 
nearly  always  by  means  of  infected  air  or  food ; it  is  very 
rarely  by  durect  transmission  of  the  germ  from  mother  to 
child  during  pregnancy.  Consumptives  infect  the  air 
around  them  only  slightly  by  talking  and  coughing,  but  they 
infect  it  seriously  if  the  expectoration  is  allowed  to  dry  and 
float  in  the  ah'  as  dust,  hence  spitting  in  train  or  tram  cars 
is  a public  danger.  The  other  chief  source  of  infection  is 
infected  milk  ; cows  suffer  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 
and  their  milk  then  contains  the  germ ; such  milk  is  unfit 
for  human  food  unless  thoroughly  boiled.  Koch  has  denied 
that  infection  can  occur  in  this  way,  but  the  work  of  sub- 
sequent observers  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  ours 
points  to  his  being  wrong.  The  mode  of  onset  varies,  the 
chief  forms  are  : — (1)  a cold  on  the  chest  which  does  not  get 
weU,  (2)  a gradual  loss  of  energy  with  indigestion,  anaemia 
and  some  loss  of  weight,  (3)  the  sudden  expectoration  of 
blood  may  be  the  first  symptom,  and  (4)  it  may  follow 
influenza  or  pleurisy,  measles  or  whooping-cough.  The 
symptoms  are  cough,  wasting,  night  sweats,  and  a nocturnal 
rise  of  temperature.  The  illness  may  last  months  or  many 
years,  and  it  may  end  in  recovery  if  taken  in  time,  but  more 
often  temporary  improvement  alternates  with  relapses  ' 
over  a series  of  years ; the  mode  of  death  is  usually  from 
exhaustion,  or  is  sudden  owing  to  a fatal  hiemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  The  prospect  of  recovery  depends  mainly  on 
early  treatment.  The  treatment  should  be  preventive,  and 
as  one-tenth  of  the  total  death  rate  is  due  to  phthisis  public 
money  will  be  well  spent  on  prevention  [See  Fevers'\.  Those 
with  a consumptive  family  history  should  feed  weU,  take 
little  alcohol,  if  any,  and  live  much  in  the  open  air  as  well 
as  sleep  in  well  ventilated  bedrooms ; their  place  of  residence 
should  be  such  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  out-of-door  life 
and  their  occupation  also  selected  from  the  same  point  of 
view ; it  is  noteworthy  that  sailors  are  prone  to  phthisis, 

60  that  the  sea  is  not  recommended  as  a calling.  The 
treatment  of  consumption  has  made  a great  advance  by 
the  introduction  of  the  open-air  method  combined  with  rest, 
abundant  fatty  food,  no  alcohol  and  no  drugs.  The  fat, 
in  England,  is  generally  given  as  milk  and  butter,  four  pints 
of  the  former  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  latter  being  ' 


given  daily  in  addition  to  a full  meat  diet.  As  the  patient 
becomes  convalescent  he  is  allowed  exercise;  which 
is  gradually  increased  as  his  condition  permits.  Cases 
are  now  also  treated  by  Dr.  Wright’s  method.  (See 
Opsonin).  The  treatment  should  be  begun  at  one  of  the 
Sanatoria,  but  when  the  right  habits  have  been  formed 
there  the  treatment  can  be  easily  carried  out  at  home,  even 
though  this  be  in  a large  town ; the  use  of  a night  cap  in 
sleeping  out  is  warmly  recommended,  as  it  both  keeps  the 
ears  wmrm  and  shuts  out  the  noise  of  the  early  morning 
street  traffic.  The  material  coughed  up  should  never  be 
swallowed,  and  it  should  be  received  into  rag,  instead  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  at  once  burnt  or  else  into  a spittoon 
containing  chinosol,  sanitas  or  other  disinfectant ; the 
rooms  occupied  should  be  dusted  with  damp  cloths  daily ; 
the  invalid  should  sleep  in  a room  alone  ; the  consumptive 
mother  should  not  suckle  her  child.  If  these  precautions  be 
adopted,  other  members  of  the  family  can  mix  with  the 
invalid  without  risk,  and  their  doing  so  will  aid  recovery. 
District  visitors  and  aU  workers  amongst  the  poor  might  do 
much  good  by  diffusing  these  simple  rules.  [For  treat- 
ment of  Hcemorrhage  from  the  Lungs,  See  First  Aid.l 
CONTAGION.  See  Disinfection. 

CONTUSION  is  a bruise.  See  Black-eye. 
CONVALESCENT  INSTITUTIONS  are  given  in  fuU  in 
the  Medical  Directory. 

CONVULSIONS  is  the  term  used  to  denote  an  attack  of 
involuntary  muscular  action,  in  which  a stage  of  rigidity  is 
followed  by  one  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 
In  these  attacks  consciousness  is  often  lost.  The  poor  use 
the  term  “ internal  convulsions  ” to  denote  gripes.  The 
cause  of  convulsion'^  is  some  irritation  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  the  brain  from  the  skin  or  bowel, 
or  be  due  to  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  containing  some 
impurity,  or  be  due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  brain  itself. 
Thus  teething,  indigestible  food  or  worms  or  a pin  in  the 
clothing  may  induce  convulsions,  or  the  blood  may  be 
poisoned  by  the  onset  of  pneumonia,  measles  or  other  fever, 
or  the  nervous  system  injured  by  an  attack  of  infantile 
paralysis.  The  treatment  is  to  detect  and  if  possible  remove 
the  cause.  The  cliild  should  be  stripped,  and  then  placed  in 
a hot  bath  containing  mustard  and  kept  in  until  the  arms 
of  the  nurse  begin  to  tingle.  Medical  aid  should  meanwhile 
be  obtained,  but  if  not  obtainable  an  enema  should  be  given 
next  and  a dose  of  grey  powder  placed  on  the  tongue. 

COOKERY.  Recipes  for  the  common  articles  of  invalid 
cookery  such  as  certain  beverages,  meat  extracts,  prepara- 
tions of  milk  and  farinaceous  food  and  jelly  are  given  under 
the  follow'ing  heads  : — 

Albumen  w'ater 
Apple 

Barley  „ 

Black  Currant  water 
Tamarind  water 
Toast  „ 

Rice  „ 

Imperial  drink 
Lemonade 
Linseed  Tea 


Custard 

Eggs 

COEN  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  skin 
caused  by  repeated  pressure,  such  as  that  due  to  a tight  boot 
worn  daily.  Between  the  toes,  where  perspiration  is  often 
copious,  the  soft  variety  develops.  The  treatment  should 
be  preventive  by  seeing  that  the  boots  fit  and  that  the  feet 
are  kept  dry.  When  present  a corn  should  be  destroyed 
by  painting  it  night  and  morning  with  a saturated  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  in  collodion,  and  by  protecting  it,  if  between 
the  toes,  by  a perforated  felt  plaster  having  the  corn  in  the 
centre,  filany  other  remedies  have  been  tried  for  corns, 
such  as  soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  cutting  with 
razors,  the  use  of  a file,  and  the  application  of  galbanum 
plaster,  but  wo  recommend  the  salicylic  collodion. 

CORNFLOUR  may  be  prepared  as  follows: — a table- 
spoonful of  cornflour  is  worked  into  a paste  with  a little 
water  ; a quarter  pint  of  milk  is  then  mixed  with  a quarter 
pint  of  water  and  heated  in  a saucepan  without  boiling ; 


Arrowroot  Gruel 

Blancmange 

Cornflour 


Jelly 

Milk,  including  junket, 
whey,  etc. 


Beef  tea 
Raw  meat  juice 
Mutton  broth 
Veal  broth 
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the  cornflour  paste  is  then  stirred  in  and  the  stirring  is 
continued  for  three  and  a half  minutes  after  the  mixture 
has  thickened,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve.  If  it  is  desired  to 
‘panoreaiise  cornflour,  the  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
to  99°  F.  and  then  a teaspoonful  of  liquor  pancreaticus  and 
enough  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  cover  a threepenny  piece  is 
added;  the  saucepan  lid  is  then  put  on  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  in  a warm  place  tot  twenty  minutes  and  then  is 
ready.  It  will  be  found  much  thinned  by  the  pancreatisa- 
tion.  [Refer  to  Blanc  Mange.^ 

CORPULENCE.  See  Obesity. 

CORYZA  is  a cold  in  the  head.  See  Cold. 

COSMETICS  should  never  be  used ; many  of  them  are 
poisonous,  and  most  of  them  if  used  repeatedly  spoil  the 
complexion  permanently.  The  only  real  cosmetics  are 
the  laws  of  health. 

COUGH  is  a symptom  of  irritation  which  is  generally 
situated  in  some  part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  such  as  the 
throat,  bronchi  or  lung  substance  but  may  be  due  to  irrita- 
tion of  some  distant  organ,  e.g.,  the  heart  and  stomach,  or 
to  disturbance  of  the  Wain,  as  in  hysterical  cough.  The 
folly  of  attempting  to  apply  a cough  cure  for  all  coughs  alike 
is  thus  apparent.  In  the  old  and  yoiing,  suppressing  a 
cough  with  some  soothing  syrup  containing  opium  is  very 
easy  and  very  dangerous  ; a cough  should  not  be  suppressed 
but  treated  by  removal  of  its  cause,  and  if  there  be  some 
tenacious  secretion  in  the  bronchi,  the  secretion  requires 
thinning  by  ipecacuanha  wine,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and 
salines ; the  cough  will  theft  loosen  and  relief  be  obtained. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  source  of  iiTitation  is  in  the  throat, 
the  use  every  three  hours  of  astringent  gargles,  such  as  alum 
of  a strength  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  followed  by  a dose 
of  glycerine  and  lemon  juice,  may  give  relief.  Unless  the 
cough  shows  signs  of  ceasing  within  a few  days,  medical 
advice  is  requisite.  [Asthma  ; Bronchitis ; Consumption  ; 
Bore  Throat  ; Whx)0'ping  Cough.l 

COUNTER-IRRITATION  is  a mode  of  treatment  con- 
sisting in  the  application  of  an  irritant  to  the  skin  over  some 
deeper  organ  affected  by  disease.  The  congestion  in  the 
skin  thus  produced  is  often  accompanied  by  relief  of 
ccwigestion  in  the  deep  organ,  whilst  pain  is  also  much 
relieved.  The  counter-irritation  is  applied  either  as  a 
chemical  irritant  or  as  a burn  by  cautery.  The  three 
chemicals  used  are  eantharides,  mustard  and  turpentine. 
The  mustard  leaf  or  the  mustard  and  linseed  poultice  are 
familiar  remedies.  In  chronic  joint  disease  touching  the 
skin  over  it  with  the  actual  cautery  is  often  most  efficacious, 
though  not  safe  in  non-professional  hands.  [Refer  to 
Blister.'] 

CRADLE  is  better  without  rockers. 

CRAMP  is  a painful  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  most 
commonly  occurring  in  the  calves.  The  condition  may 
result  from  cold,  as  in  bathing,  or  be  due  to  irritation  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  as  in  severe  diarrhoea  or  arsenical 
poisoning.  Cramps  of  the  back  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
also  occur  in  lockjaw  and  strychnine  poisoning.  Cramp  in 
the  hand  is  generally  due  to  strain  of  certain  muscles  over- 
worked in  the  course  of  the  daily  work,  as  in  writer’s  cramp 
and  other  forms  of  trade  cramp.  For  simple  cramp  in  the 
calves  the  best  treatment  is  to  push  forward  the  heel  and 
draw  back  the  toes,  or  brisk  friction  with  the  hands  or  with 
compound  camphor  hniment  also.  Other  forms  of  cramp 
require  medical  aid.  So-called  “Swimmer’s  Cramp”  is 
a spasm  of  the  arteries  by  which  the  circulation  is  seriously 
obstructed  and  heart  failure  induced.  The  treatment  is 
warmth  and  stimulants.  Colic  corresponds  to  cramp,  but 
attacks  the  involuntary  muscles  instead  of  the  voluntarv. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  or  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  is 
a ^tty  powder,  fairly  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a pleasant 
acid  taste.  In  doses  of  twenty  to  sixty  grains,  dhssolved 
in  water,  it  acts  as  a cooling  drink  and  a diuretic,  but  in 
doses  of  a quarter  to  one  ounce  it  is  an  aperient,  which 
acts  within  two  or  three  hours  of  being  taken. 

CREOLIN  is  prepared  from  coal  tar.  It  is  a valuable 
disinfectant,  and  if  added  to  a bath  of  warm  water  till 
the  water  is  just  milky  it  is  useful  for  relieving  itching 
in  netUerash  and  allied  conditions. 


Cus. 

CREOSOTE  is  a yellowish  liquid  with  a strong  odour 
and  burning  taste.  Cotton-wool  soaked  in  creosote  may 
be  placed  in  a hollow  tooth  to  relieve  toothache,  but  some 
dry  wool  should  be  placed  over  it  to  protect  the  tongue, 
for  it  is  a caustic.  It  is  administered  internally  in 
certain  chest  diseases. 

CRETIN.  The  thyroid  gland  in  the  neck  pours  into  the 
blood  a secretion  which  i^uences  nutrition  and  growth. 
Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  produces  the  well  known 
goitre  or  Derbyshire  neck  ; absence  of  the  thyroid  secretion 
produces  cretinism.  The  secretion  may  be  absent  beeause 
the  thyroid  is  absent  from  birth,  or  because  later  in  hfe  the 
thyroid  wastes  away,  or  whilst  enlarging  and  producing 
a goitre  it  yet  fails  to  produce  its  secretion.  The  S3'mptom8 
are  most  marked  in  those  with  no  thyroid  from  birth,  they 
ore  stunted  growth,  the  height  rarely  exceeding  five  feet, 
prominent  abdomen,  coarse  features,  dry  skin,  a slow  pulse, 
sub-normal  temperature,  placid  temper  and  defective 
intellect.  In  cretinism  developing  later  in  life  — or  myxoe- 
dema  as  it  is  called — the  growth  having  been  completed  is 
of  course  unaffected,  but  the  skin  and  mental  changes  are 
prominent.  The  treatment  is  to  replace  the  secretion  by 
th3n’oid  extract  obtained  from  the  sheep,  which  fortunately 
is  not  destroyed  by  digestion  and  so  can  be  given  by  the 
mouth  instead  of  under  the  skin  as  was  done  at  first.  The 
effect  of  this  treatment  is  remarkable,  the  gi’owth  is  stimu- 
lated, the  excessive  weight  lost,  the  temperature  rises  and 
the  mind  improves — a stunted  idiot  being  thus  changed 
into  a comparatively  normal  being.  The  treatment  to  be 
safely  carried  out  should  be  in  m^ical  hands.  This  treat- 
ment is  one  of  the  contributions  to  practical  medicine  which 
experimental  physiology  has  furnished  during  recent  years. 

CRISIS  denotes  the  sudden  termination  of  a fever. 
Many  fevers  terminate  in  this  way,  the  temperature 
falling  five  or  more  degrees  within  a few  hours,  the  fail 
in  the  temperature  being  usually  accompanied  by  sweating 
and  more  or  less  collapse.  If  this  stage  is  passed  through 
in  safety  the  patient  is  usually  out  of  danger.  The  term 
is  also  used  to  denote  sudden  paroxj'ras  of  pain  occurring 
in  the  course  of  locomotor  ataxy  and  other  chronic 
diseases. 

CROTON  OIL  is  an  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the 
croton  oil  plant.  The  oil  is  a powerful  initant,  blistering 
the  skin  if  applied  to  it,  and  producing  violent  purging 
if  swallowed.  Any  dose  greater  than  one  drop  is  poisonous. 
It  is  seldom  used  medicinally. 

CROUP  is  a spasm  in  the  larynx  or  voice  box  due  to 
inflammation.  The  commonest  cause  is  diphtheria,  but  at 
times  the  inflammation  is  only  of  a temporary  character 
and  due  to  a cold  or  the  onset  of  measles.  The  Symptoms 
of  an  attack  are  described  under  diphtheria.  The  treatment 
of  simple  croup  is  to  apply  a hot  sponge  or  fomentations  to 
the  throat  and  to  inhale  steam.  The  use  of  ipecacuanha 
wine  as  an  emetic  is  recommended  by  high  authorities,  but 
as  this  is  dangerous  in  diphtheritic  croup,  and  as  the  two 
forms  of  croup  cannot  be  distinguished  except  by  an  ex- 
perienced eye,  we  advise  this  treatment  to  be  postponed  till 
after  the  doctor’s  arrival.  Seek  medical  aid  at  once. 

CROWING,  or  Spasmodic  Croup,  is  due  to  a spasm  in  the' 
larynx  of  nervous  origin  without  any  inflammation  locally. 
The  affection  is  common  in  rickety  children  at  teething  time. 
The  child  on  being  annoyed  or  on  waking  is  unable  to  catch 
its  breath  for  some  seconds,  until  the  spasm  relaxes,  and  with 
a long  drawn  inspiration  or  crow,  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs 
and  relief  is  obtained.  Between  the  attacks  the  voice  is 
normal  and  the  breathing  easy,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
inflammatory  croup.  The  treatment  should  be  that  of 
rickets ; the  spasms  are  rarely  fatal  though  frequent. 

CUMULATIVE  ACTION  denotes  the  sudden  occurrence 
of  symptoms  of  poisoning  after  certain  drugs  have  been 
taken  without  harm  for  some  time.  Some  drugs  are  not 
excreted  as  fast  as  they  are  taken,  and  thus  accumulate 
within  the  body  till  they  poison  it.  This  effect  is  one 
amongst  many  which  renders  it  wise  to  leave  drugs  to  the 
physician. 

CUSTARD.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  an  ounce 
of  castor  sugar  and  tlnee  quarters  of  a pint  of  milk ; pour 
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into  a jug  and  heat  in  a saucepan  of  water,  stirring  all  the 
time  so  that  the  custard  thickens  without  boiling.  Serve 
cold  in  wineglasses  with  nutmeg  grated  over  the  surface  or 
flavour  with  a little  orange  flower  water.  Baked  Custard 
may  be  prepared  by  pouring  the  above  mixture  into  a pie 
dish  instead  of  a jug  and  baking  in  a moderate  oven  for 
twenty  minutes.  Savoury  Custard  is  made  by  substituting 
chopped  meat,  pepper  and  salt  for  sugar  in  the  above^, 

CYANOSIS,  literally  “ blueness,’'  is  the  blue  colour 
presented  by  the  skin  when  the  respiration  or  circulation 
is  embai’rassed. 

CYCLING  is  a most  healthy  exercise.  The  nature  of  the 
saddle  is  important  to  women,  and  the  handle-bars  are  often 
too  loAV  in  the  men’s  cycles,  so  that  a cychst’s  stoop  is 
developed,  the  chest  cramped  and  the  heart  strained. 
Much  harm  may  be  done  to  the  heart  by  abuse  of  cycling, 
the  strain  of  cycling  uphill  and  against  the  wind  is  very 
great,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  that  the  notice 
boards  of  “ dangerous  to  cyclists  ” would  often  be  more 
truly  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  instead  of  the  top. 
Sfuch  breathlessness,  palpitation  and  faintness  are  danger 
signals  that  no  one  should  ignore. 

CYST,  literally  a bladder,  is  any  tumour  that  contains 
fluid.  The  sebaceous  cyst,  or  wen,  is  the  most  common. 
This  cyst  arises  from  the  mouth  of  an  oil-gland  in  the 
skin  becoming  blocked.  The  gland  continues  to  produce 
oil,  which  can  no  longer  escape.  The  gland  thus  becomes 
distended  with  retained  oil  and  forms  a cyst  in  the  skin. 
It  can  readily  be  removed  under  cocaine  by  the  family 
doctor,  v/ithout  chloroform  or  other  general  anaesthetic 
being  necessary.  [Refer  to  Hydatid,  GystJ] 

DAMPNESS  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  both 
in  the  choice  of  a site  for  a residence  and  still  more  in  the 
dwelling  itself.  Rheumatic,  catarrhal  and  neuralgic 
affections  are  common  in  damp  situations,  and  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  respiratory  tract  may  lead  to  consumption. 

DANDELION  TEA  is  of  some  value  in  stimulating 
digestion,  and  it  has  also  a diuretic  action.  It  may  be 
prepared  as  follows : — Clean  the  dandelion  roots  and  out 
them  into  thin  slices ; place  two  ounces  of  the  sliced  root, 
with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  in  a jug  and 
pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water ; stand  the  jug  under 
a tea-cosy  In  a warm  place  for  an  hour,  and  then  strain. 
The  dose  is  a cupful  before  meals  three  times  a day. 
Personally,  we  think  this  a very  poor  substitute  for 
proper  medicine. 

DANDRUFF  is  the  formation  of  greasy  white  scales  formed 
partly  of  dead  skin  and  partly  of  the  secretion  of  the  oil 
glands  of  the  hair.  The  condition  is  most  common  on  the 
scalp.  It  is  common  in  infancy,  and  is  often  due  to  the  head 
being  kept  too  warm.  In  later  hfe  it  is  often  associated  with 
indigestion  and  with  exposure  to  the  heat  from  a gas  lamp 
just  over  the  head  for  many  hours  a day.  In  infancy  the 
crusts  that  form  may  be  removed  by  applying  rags  soaked 
in  olive  oil,  and  zinc  ointment  should  be  then  applied,  and 
the  head  in  future  clothed  more  lightly.  In  later  life  the 
condition  should  be  attended  to,  or  baldness  may  occur 
prematurely.  The  general  health  should  receive  attention  ; 
the  hair  brushes  and  combs  shoiild  be  washed  daily  in 
washing  soda  and  hot  water ; the  hair  should  be  washed 
daily  with  soap  and  water  and  afterwards  with  an  alcohoKc 
solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
and  then  thoroughly  dried ; this  lotion  must  be  kept 
locked  up  and  be  in  a proper  poison  bottle,  labelled  poison. 
[Refer  to  Baldness.'] 

DANGEROUS  TRADES  include  a large  number  of 
occupations,  which  can  be  rendered  safer  by  an  increase  of 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  their  prevention  amongst  the 
employers  and  the  employed  and  by  wise  factory  regulations. 
Much  has  been  done  already,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done 
yet,  and  the  folly  of  the  workmen  themselves,  who  often  will 
not  take  the  least  trouble  to  protect  themselves,  is  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  progress.  The  second  chief  obstacle 
is  the  increased  cost  to  the  employer  that  precautionary 
measures  so  often  involve,  and  which  handicaps  the  capital- 
ist in  England  in  his  competition  with  those  on  the  ccmti- 
nent,  where  the  factcay  regulations  are  of  the  slightest  or 


are  non-existent.  Many  trades  involve  exposure  to  skust 
which  may  be  metallic,  as  in  knife  grinding,  gritty  as  in 
quarrying,  carbonaceous  as  in  coal  mining  or  chimney 
sweeping,  or  be  of  a variety  of  other  forms  from  which 
millers  and  workers  in  cotton,  hair,  hemp,  and  many  other 
materials  suffer.  The  harder  the  form  of  dust  inhaled  the 
worse  for  the  lungs.  The  three  forms  first  mentioned  are 
the  most  unhealthy,  as  they  cause  a chronic  fibrosis  of  the 
lungs  which  gradually  destroys  them,  and  all  the  dusty 
occupations  predispose  to  consumption.  By  the  intro- 
I duction  of  wet  grinding  and  special  respirators  the  mortality 
amongst  knife  grinders  has  been  much  reduced.  By 
insisting  on  the  men  not  rushing  in  directly  after  blasting 
(a  time  when  the  air  is  laden  with  gritty  dust),  much  might 
be  done  to  lower  the  mortality  at  present  very  high  amongst 
the  diamond  miners.  Various  methods  for  reducing  the 
dust  in  the  air  the  worker  breathes  are  always  followed  by  a 
reduced  mortality ; thus  the  improved  ventilation  of  mines 
has  done  much  for  the  coal  miner.  Many  trades  involve 
exposure  to  'poisons.  Thus  hat  making,  bleaching,  fur 
dyeing  and  other  trades  cause  exposure  to  irritating  fumes, 
and  in  many  trades  some  poisonous  material  has  to  be  used 
which  is  liable  to  be  absorbed  and  to  accumulate  in  the 
system  of  the  worker.  Of  these  lead  is  the  chief.  The 
workers  in  lead  materials  include  house  painters,  plumbers, 
fitters,  accumulator  workers,  iron  plate  enamellers,  white 
lead  makers,  chi-ome  Avorkers,  japanners  and  glaziers,  file 
cutters,  compositors  and  the  cappers  of  bottles.  The 
m'^e  of  absorption  varies,  and  is  either  by  contamination 
of  the  food,  by  inhalation  of  fine  lead  dust,  or  by  absorption 
through  the  skin,  as  the  acid  sweat  dissolves  lead  dust. 
The  burning  of  paint  off  doors  instead  of  scraping  it  off  as 
formerly,  has  done  much  to  remove  one  cause  of  lead 
poisoning  amongst  painters,  but  the  mixing  of  the  paints  still 
causes  some  to  be  inhaled,  and  carelessness  in  not  washing 
before  meals  accounts  for  much  of  the  poisoning.  Coach 
painters,  who  work  all  the  year  round  suffer  more  than 
house  painters,  who  work  only  about  half  the  year.  The 
symptoms  produced  are  painter’s  colie,  and  paralysis  which 
causes  loss  of  the  power  to  grip  or  to  use  the  wr  ist,  and  is 
termed  “dropped  wrist.”  The  sensory  nerves  are  not 
affected.  Another  disease  that  lead  causes  is  Bright’s 
disease  with  gout.  One-third  of  the  hospital  cases  of  geut 
are  in  painters.  The  introduction  of  glaze  free  from  lead 
for  pottery  making  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  best  treatment  to  avoid  lead  poisoning  is  a daily  bath, 
cleansing  the  hands  before  meals,  if  soiled  by  lead  com- 
pounds, with  tm’pentine,  and  the  use  of  Epsom  salts  to 
keep  the  bowels  freely  open.  Arsenical  poisoning  occurs  in 
workers  in  arsenic,  making  emerald-green,  artificial  flowers 
and  bird-stuffing.  By  the  use  of  improved  ventilation  and 
of  the  “ wet  method,”  the  health  of  the  arsenic  makers  has 
been  much  improved.  The  symptoms  produced  are 
anaemia,  lassitude  and  paralysis,  and  in  certain  trades  sores 
on  the  skin  due  to  the  caustic  action  of  arsenical  dust. 
Mercury  may  be  absorbed  by  breathing  it,  or  by  the  skin  or 
by  the  mouth.  In  barometer  making,  bronzing,  skin  and 
fur  dressing,  mercury  or  its  salts  are  used.  F ormerly  gilding 
and  mirror  making  caused  much  mercurial  poisoning,  but 
recently  electro-plating  has  replaced  the  old  methods  and 
mercuriahsm  thus  avoided.  The  symptoms  are  tremor  of 
the  limbs,  diarrhcea  and  wasting.  The  treatment  is  plenty 
of  mfik,  the  use  of  sulphur  baths  and  of  sulphur  internally, 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  good  ventDa- 
tion  of  the  workshop.  Bisulphide  of  Carhon  is  used  in 
vulcanising  india-rubber,  and  the  vapour  is  prone  to  fill 
the  workshop.  The  fumes  are  most  injm’ious;  headache, 
defective  eight,  faintness,  fits,  paralysis  in  wrist  and  ankle, 
madness,  sterility  and  miscarriage  may  occur.  Abundant 
air  space  and  specially  good  ventilation  are  imperative  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  less  deadly  chemical  will  be 
discovered  that  can  replace  carbon  bisulphide.  When 
symptoms  have  begun,  the  only  treatment  is  complete 
removal  of  the  victim  to  healthy  surroundings.  Phosphorus 
formerly  caused  much  suffering  by  producing  necrosis  of  the 
jaw,  or  “ phossy  jaw,”  and  other  grave  symptoms,  but  the 
introduction  of  safety  matches,  in  which  harmless  red 
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pliosphoru3  13  used  iriatcad  of  tlie  dangerous  yellow 
phosphorus,  has  done  much  to  minimise  this  evih  Anthrax 
or  wool  sorters’  disease  attacks  those  who  sort  wool,  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  a fatal  pneumonia,  and  also  attacks  those 
who  carry  raw  hides,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a malignant 
pustule  or  sore,  which  causes  a fatal  blood-poisoning  if  not 
rapidly  treated.  The  disease  is  due  to  a germ  which  attacks 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  their  infected  wool  or  hides  conveys  the 
disease  to  man.  Small-Pox  is  not  very  prone  to  attack 
attendants  on  the  sick,  ambulance  drivers,  etc.,  if  re- 
vaccination is  efficiently  carried  out,  as  is  well  shown  in  the 
Asylum  Board  Reports  for  1903.  Typhus,  on  the  other  hand, 
causes  a heavy  death  rate  among  the  attendants.  Another 
group  of  dangerous  trades  are  those  involving  severe 
muscular  strain,  e.g.  the  army  and  navy  ; in  these  rupture 
and  aneurism  are  common.  The  military  style  of  riding 
causes  rupture  in  a great  number  of  men.  Exposure  to 
all  weathers  promotes  bronchitis  and  alcoholism  as  in 
eab-drivers,  etc.  Exposure  to  extremes  of  temperature,  as 
in  bakers  and  stokers,  also  promotes  bronchitis  and  other 
chest  affections.  Attitude,  as  in  cobblers,  may  be  a cause  of 
disease.  In  this  trade  pressure  is  applied  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  chest  for  hours  together,  with  the  result  that  the  chest 
:s  often  deformed  and  indigestion  and  cancer  of  the  stomach 
are  common.  The  frequent  repetition  of  one  movement 
causes  the  different  craft  palsies,  e.g.  writer’s  cramp,  the 
treadler’s  cramp  of  the  weaver,  telegraphists’  cramp,  etc. 
In  these  affections  the  sufferer  first  becomes  rapidly  tired, 
and  later  loses  the  power  altogether  of  carrying  on  the  skilled 
movements  of  his  trade.  Sedentary  Occupaiiona  cause 
dyspepsia,  nervous  irritability  and  gout.  Lastly,  many 
occupations  promote  alcoholism,  not  only  public  house 
work  but  many  business  pursuits. 

DEAD,  DISPOSAL  OP  THE.  Burial  is  the  almost 
universal  custom  in  civilised  countries.  By  this  method 
decomposition  occurs  inevitablv,  and  aU  attempts  to  delay 
the  process  are  inadvisable,  e.g.  heavy  wood  or  metal  coffins 
and  deep  graves.  Decomposition  is  much  more  rapid 
within  a few  feet  of  thesurface;  because  the  soil  here  contains 
sufficient  air  to  enable  many  active  bacteria  to  live  which 
are  absent  deeper  down ; it  is  much  more  rapid  if  a wicker 
coffin  be  used  instead  of  a wooden  one,  and  if  placed  in  a 
gravel  soil  instead  of  clay.  Burial  in  quicklime  gives  the 
most  rapid  decomposition  of  aU,  a fact  used  in  the  burial  of 
those  who  have  succumbed  to  certain  infectious  diseases. 
Cremation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sanitary  method  and  is 
growing  in  public  favour ; the  method  is,  however,  expen- 
sive, and  it  destroys  the  evidence  of  death  from  poison  which 
burial  often  does  not,  so  that  the  cause  of  death  has  to  be 
certified  by  two  medical  men,  one  of  whom  must  hold  certain 
quahfications,  before  cremation  is  permitted.  The  law 
permits  a body,  that  has  died  of  an  infectious  disease,  e.g. 
diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  to  be  sent  abroad  provided  it  be 
sealed  up  in  a metal  shell  and  a customs  house  official  be 
present  when  the  shell  is  sealed.  The  law  does  not  permit 
a body  to  be  removed  from  a fever  hospital  to  a private 
house  in  England ; it  only  permits  removal  to  a public 
mortuary,  such  as  that  of  the  cemetery.  But  little  is  done 
at  present,  however,  to  remedy  the  evil  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  a corpse  in  the  slums,  where  several  people 
have  to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  On  the  Continent  the 
corpse  is  removed  to  a pubhc  mortuary  within  a few 
hours  in  such  cases. 

DEAFNESS  may  be  due  to  many  causes.  The  ear  is  a 
comphcated  piece  of  mechanism,  and  defect  of  any  part  is 
prone  to  throw  the  whole  out  of  gear  and  cause  deafness. 
We  may,  however,  recognise  four  chief  forms;  (1)  con- 
genital deafness  of  both  ears  due  to  nerve  defect,  (2)  throat 
deafness,  often  also  attacking  both  ears,  due  in  childhood  very 
commonly  to  adenoids,  (3)  wax  in  the  ear  usually  causing 
deafness  more  on  one  side  than  the  other  and  more  frequent 
in  the  elderly  than  in  the  young.  (4)  rupture  of  the  drum 
membrane  from  injury  or  purulent  discharge.  Among 
the  minor  cases,  certain  drugs  such  as  salicylate  and 
quinine  are  worthy  of  note. 

If  deafc.c3s  occur  it  is  always  safe  to  syringe  out  the  ears, 
provided  this  be  done  as  follows  : — warm  ohve  oil  should  be 


poured  into  the  ear  at  night  and  a small  plug  of  cotton  wool 
placed  in  it;  in  the  morning  some  water  should  be  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool  until  it  is  comfortably  warm  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  added  to  each  p int ; a syringe  is  then 
filled  so  that  all  air  is  excluded  from  it,  a towel  is  placed  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  patient  and  a bowl  pressed  firmly 
against  the  head  just  below  the  ear  ; the  ear  is  then  drawn 
upwards  and  backwards  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  syringe 
is  manipulated  with  the  right.  This  treatment  may  be 
repeated  for  three  or  four  days,  and  several  syringefuls  may 
be  injected  each  time,  care  being  taken  that  the  nozzle  of  the 
syringe  is  not  passed  far  into  the  ear.  In  throat-deafness 
any  cold  in  the  nose  or  sore  throat  should  be  attended  to 
and  rehef  may  often  be  obtained  in  mild  cases  by  the 
following  plan : — close  the  mouth,  compress  the  nostrils 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  and  make  an  effort  to  blow  hard, 
and  then  swallow.  By  this  plan  air  is  often  forced  from  the 
back  of  the  nose  into  the  ear  through  a passage  known  as  the 
Eustachian  tube.  This  tube  is  blocked  from  swelling  due  to 
inflammation  that  has  spread  from  the  nose  or  throat,  and 
so  has  cut  off  the  air  in  the  tliroat  from  that  inside  the  ear. 
As  soon  as  the  tube  is  opened  up  again  either  by  the  above 
method  or  with  the  passage  of  an  instrument  by  the  smgeon, 
the  hearing  returns.  The  above  methods  are  the  only  ones  we 
can  safely  recommend.  Ear  trumpets  and  other  artificial  aids 
to  hearing  should  never  be  bought  without  medical  advice, 
as  the  cause  of  the  deafness  may  be  capable  of  removal. 
For  deaf-mutes  much  may  be  done  by  lip-reading,  taught  in 
institutions  devoted  to  the  subject.  [Refer  to  Ear  and 
Ear-acheJ] 

DEATH  of  the  body  as  a whole  occurs  when  the  heart 
ceases  to  beat,  but  the  individual  organs  of  the  body  five  on 
for  varying  lengths  of  time,  ranging  from  a few  moments  to 
a few  hours  after  the  heart  has  ceased ; thus  the  arteries 
empty  themselves  into  the  veins,  the  intestines  continue  to 
work,  and  the  muscles  can  be  thrown  into  action  by  an 
electric  shock.  In  the  lower  animals  the  hfe  of  the  individual 
organs  is  even  less  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  body  as  a 
whole ; thus  the  heart  of  a tortoise  removed  after  the 
tortoise  has  been  killed  by  decapitation,  will  continue  to  beat 
for  a day  or  two,  and  if  cut  into  strips,  each  strip  vdll  go  on 
.working.  Death  generally  begins  with  failure  of  (1)  the 
circulation,  (2)  the  respiration,  or  (3)  the  nervous  system 
which  keeps  the  two  former  functions  working  normally. 
Death  from  syncope,  asphyxia  or  coma  is  said  to  occur 
according  as  (1),  (2)  or  (3)  is  the  mode  of  onset.  The  signs 
of  death  are  cessation  of  the  heart’s  action,  cessation  of  the 
breathing,  the  gradual  coohng  of  the  body  down  to  that  of  the 
room,  the  onset  of  rigidity  or  rigor  mortis  in  the  jaw  and 
limbs,  the  formation  of  a film  on  the  surface  of  the  eyes,  the 
pupil  no  longer  contracting  on  exposure  to  bright  fight,  the 
formation  of  dark  patches,  like  bruises,  on  the  skin  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  due  to  blood  gravitating  there, 
and  finally  the  onset  of  decomposition.  The  cessation  of 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  only  proves  that  the  heart  is  not 
beating  sufficiently  strongly  to  make  itself  felt  there,  but  it 
the  heart  is  beating,  by  placing  the  hand  just  below  the  left 
nipple  it  can  usually  be  felt,  and  by  placing  the  ear  to  the 
same  spot,  heard.  By  placing  a mirror  over  the  mouth  and 
nose  the  presence  of  breathing  can  be  determined  by  the 
formation  or  not  of  a film  of  moisture.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  tests  for  the  layman,  as  it  combines  simplicity  with 
reliability.  Placing  a glass  brimfull  of  water  on  the  chest 
or  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  also  used  to  test  breathing, 

• as  the  slightest  movement  will  spill  the  water,  even  though 
no  movement  appears  definitely  present.  The  other  signs 
of  death  mentioned  above  require  certain  comments.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  rises  after  death  in  certain  cases 
for  a few  hours  before  the  gradual  coohng  down  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  objects  begins.  The  onset  of  rigidity  may 
be  instantaneous,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  soldiers  shot  on 
the  battlefield,  who  have  been  found  rigid  in  the  act  of 
waving  a sword  or  taking  aim  with  a musket  or  even  retain- 
ing a firm  seat  on  a galloping  horse  ; on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  aged  and  those  exhausted  by  a long  illness  the  onset  of 
rigidity  is  delayed,  ill-marked  and  of  short  duration.  The 
usual  time  of  onset  is  three  hours  after  death,  and  the  usual 
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duration  is  from  one  to  two  days.  The  formation  of  a film 
on  the  surface  of  the  eyes  is  delayed  in  death  from  apoplexy, 
asphyxia  and  prussic  acid.  Death  is  simulated  by  cata- 
lepsy or  trance,  by  asphyxia,  and  to  a less  extent  by  fainting. 
The  appropriate  treatment  should  be  applied  for  some  time 
without  waiting  to  determine  whether  life  is  extinct,  or  the 
golden  moment  may  be  let  slip.  Catalepsy  is  infinitely 
rare  and  readily  recognised  by  the  pupil  reacting  to  light 
and  by  the  body  retaining  its  warmth,  so  that  the  dread  of 
being  buried  alive  from  which  so  many  suffer  is  due  chiefly 
to  a sensational  press  and  not  to  any  essential  difficulty,  in 
determining  when  life  is  extinct. 

DEATH-RATE  is  the  number  of  deaths  per  1000  living 
that  would  occur  in  the  course  of  a year  were  the  death-rate 
of  the  week  quoted  to  remain  uniform  during  the  year. 
The  death-rate  is  published  weekly  by  the  Registrar-General, 
compiled  by  him  from  the  death  certificates.  The  returns 
show  a fall  in  the  death-rate  of  consumption,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  and  many  of  the  infectious  diseases  during  recent 
years,  but  a rise  in  that  from  cancer  and  lunacy,  whilst 
infantile  mortality  is  still  disgracefully  high.  The  death- 
rate  is  higher  in  overcrowded  districts  than  elsewhere.  The 
high  infantile  mortality  is  due  largely  to  ignorance  of  the 
way  to  rear  a baby,  but  also  to  over-laying  and  to  the  free 
use  of  soothing  syrups,  many  of  which  are  readily  obtained 
by  the  poor,  though  opium  is  the  chief  ingredient.  In 
Germany  over-laying  is  a criminal  offence.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  many  a death  from  over-laying  and  from 
soothing  syrup  is  deliberate  murder,  a crime  incited  by  the 
disgraceful  system  of  child-insurance,  which  is  still  legal. 
The  comparative  mortality  of  different  occupations  shows 
that  clergy  and  farm  labourers  have  the  lowest  death-rate, 
that  doctors  have  a higher  death-rate  than  most  occupations, 
higher  even  than  coal  miners,  that  the  dusty  trades,  like 
knife  grinders  and  sweeps,  have  a high  death-rate,  and 
that  the  highest  is  that  found  amongst  costers,  general 
labourers  in  large  towns  and  public-house  servants. 

DEBILITY  has  many  causes  which  fall  into  three  main 
groups  (1)  overloading  the  system  with  more  nutriment 
than  can  be  made  use  of,  (2)  lack  of  nutrition,  the  result 
of  defective  teeth  or  disordered  digestion,  unsuitable  diet, 
lack  of  fresh  air,  or  mental  strain,  and  often  to  most  or  all  of 
these  causes  combined,  (3)  the  presence  of  organic  disease, 
e.g.,  typhoid,  consumption,  etc.  The  common  mistake 
made  is  to  forget  group  (1)  entirely  and  to  assume  that 
want  of  energy  demands  extra  nourishment,  port  wine, 
tonics,  cod  liver  oil,  etc.,  when  more  often  than  not  a spare 
diet,  a free  purge  and  more  exercise  in  the  open  air  are 
urgently  needed.  “ Talk  of  champagne,”  said  Byron  in 
one  of  his  letters,  “ there  is  nothing  which  cheers  your 
spirits  up  like  a dose  of  Epsom  salts.”  Group  (1)  is 
the  common  cause  of  debility  amongst  the  middle- 
aged  city  men  and  also,  be  it  noted,  amongst  the 
children  of  the  upper  classes.  Group  (2)  is  more 
common  amongst  the  shop-assistants  and  female  clerks. 
In  debility  we  shall  be  fahly  safe  in  recommending 
more  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  unless  anaemia  be  marked 
or  the  temperature  raised  more  exercise  also.  In  anaemia 
fresh  air  without  exertion,  such  as  can  be  obtained  on  an 
electric  tram,  is  what  is  wanted.  Again,  in  most  cases  of 
debUity  the  bowels  are  irregular  and  require  attention. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  regular  meals,  easily  digestible, 
eaten  slowly  with  nothing  between  meals.  In  group  (2)  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  tea,  butter  and  buns  form  the 
mid-day  meal ; this  should  be  exchanged  for  a hot  dinner  of 
meat  and  two  vegetables,  followed  by  a little  stewed  fruit. 
In  group  (1)  amongst  adults  a heavy  lunch  is  followed  by 
a heavier  dinner  in  the  evening,  so  that  two  substantial  meals 
a day  are  eaten  and  exercise  is  limited  to  one  afternoon 
a week  or  less.  The  prolonged  use  of  tonic  drugs  without 
medical  advice  is  not  recommended,  as  congenial  surround- 
ings, sleep,  exercise,  cold  baths,  fresh  air  and  sunlight  axe 
tonics  beside  which  alcohol,  strychnine  and  other  poisons 
are  worth  httle  indeed,  and  when  debility  fails  to  react  to 
the  natural  tonics  just  mentioned,  the  cause  is  hkely  to 
belong  to  group  (3)  and  medical  examination  be  urgently 
needed.  [Refer  to  A ncemia;  Alcohol;  Constipation;  Oout.] 


DECAY.  See  Teeth  and  Change  of  Life. 

DECLINE.  See  Consumption. 

DEFORMITY.  See  Bandy-legs;  Clvh-foot ; Flat-foot; 
Rickets  ; Spine  ; Wryneck. 

DELIRIUM  is  mental  wandering.  The  symptom  is  a 
common  one  in  the  febrile  disorders  of  childhood,  and  may 
occur  in  any  illness  in  which  the  brain  is  fed  by  impure 
blood.  There  are  two  chief  forms,  active  delirium  and  low 
muttering  delirium.  In  the  former  there  is  excitement 
and  often  violent  struggling  if  resistance  has  to  be  offered  ; 
in  the  latter  the  patient  picks  at  the  bed  clothes  and  mutters 
incessantly,  but,  being  exhausted,  offers  little  resistance. 
In  the  adult  the  condition  is  graver  than  in  the  child.  In 
either  csise  the  patient  must  never  be  left,  and  if  possible  two 
people  should  always  be  present.  The  treatment  will 
necessarily  be  left  to  medical  hands. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS  is  a special  form  of  delirium  due 
to  chronic  alcoholism.  It  is  apt  to  occur  when  pneumonia 
or  a broken  leg  confines  the  patient  to  bed,  and  also  follows 
a specially  severe  drinking  bout.  Distaste  for  drink  is 
often  an  early  symptom,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  erron- 
eous belief  that  witholding  alcohol  induces  delirium  tremens. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  fear,  tremor  and  restlessness  ; the 
patient  always  asks  for  his  trousers  to  get  up  and  do  some 
imaginary  business  round  the  corner,  or  wiU  if  not  restrained 
go  out  without  troubUng  to  dress  and  may  take  the  shortest 
route,  viz.,  through  the  window  ; he  is  in  fact  always  trying 
to  get  away  from  himself.  Next  the  appearance  of  imagin- 
ary objects,  usually  black  and  crawhng,  occurs,  which  inspire 
further  fear.  These  objects  vary  with  the  patient’s  occupa- 
tion : the  miner  just  home  from  the  Cape  picks  up  diamonds 
all  day,  the  soldier  back  from  the  war  sees  Boers  and  shouts 
for  help,  the  potman  incessantly  polishes  imaginary  glasses, 
the  cabdriver  sees  horses  on  the  ceiling,  which  he  directs  in 
stentorian  tones,  wliilst  two  men,  who  both  saw  imaginary 
rats,  and  who  were  confined  in  the  same  ward,  spent  all  night 
looking  for  the  man  who  had  put  the  rats  there,  and  finally 
picked  their  mattresses  to  pieces  to  see  if  he  was  inside. 
For  from  one  to  four  days  the  patient  is  incessantly  moving, 
talking  freely,  refusing  food  and  showing  no  sign  of  sleep, 
nor  do  sleeping  draughts  have  much  effect  unless  danger- 
ously powerful.  Finally  the  sufferer  sinks  exhausted  to 
sleep  and  wakes  up  after  many  hours  sane,  but  he  may  die 
of  exhaustion  before  this  sleep  comes  on.  The  treatment  is 
to  avoid  mechanical  restraint  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
best  of  all  is  to  turn  the  patient  loose  in  a padded  room, 
kept  well  warmed  and  allow  him  to  wander  round  and  round 
until  he  sleeps.  Such  a padded  room  is  to  be  obtained  at 
the  nearest  poor-law  infirmary.  Faihng  this,  sufficient 
nurses  must  be  always  present  to  prevent  him  from  coming 
to  harm.  An  enema  should  be  given  early  in  the  attack,  as 
it  quiets  the  patient  more  than  any  sleeping  draught.  A 
little  beef  tea  and  somatose  is  the  best  nourishment,  which 
can  often  be  administered  by  coaxing  judiciously.  The 
patient  is  rarely  dangerous  to  others. 

DELIVERY.  See  Child  Birth. 

DEMULCENTS  are  remedies  which  give  the  upper  part 
of  the  digestive  canal  a protective  coating.  They  include 
barley  water  and  linseed  tea,  gelatine  and  isinglass,  marsh 
mallow,  liquorice,  gum,  and  raw  white  of  egg,  honey  and 
glycerine.  They  are  safe  remedies  in  sore  throat,  irritable 
stomach  and  after  irritant  poisons.  [See  First  Aid  for 
Foisons.l 

DENTIFRICE.  See  Teeth. 

DEODORANTS  should  never  be  used  to  disguise  an 
offensive  odour  if  this  can  possibly  be  removed  by  free 
ventilation,  but  at  times,  as  for  instance  in  cases  of  a patient 
dying  of  spreading  gangrene,  deodorants  as  well  as  free 
ventilation  may  be  required;  iodoform  is  then  used  in 
dressing  the  gangrene.  The  use  of  trays  of  charcoal,  etc., 
about  a room  do  Uttle  or  no  good.  [Refer  to  Disinfectants  ; 
Bad  Breath. 

DERBYSHIRE  NECK,  See  Goitre. 

DIABETES  is  a disorder  in  which  sugar  is  not  used  up  in 
the  body  as  it  should  be,  but  accumulates  in  the  blood  and 
is  discharged  in  the  urine.  The  causes  are  various.  Over- 
work, overeating  and  lack  of  exercise  combined  seem  an 
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important  cause  in  many  cases ; in  others  heredity,  or 
disease  of  the  pancreas  (or  sweet-bread)  is  the  cause.  The 
last  cause  is  of  interest  as  being  discovered  comparatively 
recently.  Physiologists  have  shown  us  by  experimental 
removal  of  the  pancreas  in  animals  that  one  function  of  the 
pancreas  is  to  pour  into  the  blood  a secretion  which  regulates 
the  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  absence  of  which  causes  the 
sugar  to  be  discharged  in  the  urine.  Attention  was  thus 
directed  to  the  pancreas  in  diabete,s  with  the  result  that  a 
certain  variety  of  this  disease  was  found  associated  with 
pancreatic  disease.  The  symptoms  are  thirst,  the  passage 
of  an  excess  of  urine,  a voracious  appetite,  and  either  loss 
of  flesh  or  obesity.  The  chief  complications  are  carbuncle, 
consumption,  and  nervous  symptoms,  especially  mental 
depression.  The  course  of  the  disease  varies ; in  childhood  it 
is  often  rapidly  fatal,  but  in  middle  age  it  may  last  for  years. 
In  the  cases  due  to  over -eating  the  chance  of  recovery  is  good. 
The  treatment  is  chiefly  dietetic.  All  sugar  and  farinaceous 
food  requires  reduction,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  drunk 
should  equal  the  amount  of  urine  passed  and  no  more. 
Animal  food,  except  oysters  and  liver,  all  sharp  fruits  like 
lemons,  all  vegetables  that  grow  above  ground,  except  peas 
and  beans,  are  suitable.  Thick  soups,  which  are  thickened 
with  flour,  are  not  allowable.  Flour  consists  of  starches 
and  gluten,  the  former  is  not  allowable  but  the  latter  is 
useful,  hence  as  a substitute  for  bread,  flour  from  which  the 
starch  has  been  removed  is  used  and  made  into  a bread 
known  as  gluten  bread  and  almond  bread.  (It  may  be 
obtained  at  Callard’s,  of  Regent  Street.  The  Protene 
Company  also  make  a bread  free  of  starch,  which  they 
prepare  from  milk  and  egg. ) If  any  ordinary  bread  is  allowed, 
it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  toast.  As  substitutes 
for  sugar,  glycerine  and  saccharine  are  used. 

DIACHYLOK  PLASTER.  See  Plaster. 

DIAGNOSIS  is  the  recognition  of  thecause  of  any  ill-health. 
Correct  diagnasis  must  precede  rational  treatment,  and  until 
it  has  been  made  treatment  should  be  of  a simple  and 
cautious  nature.  It  is  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other 
that  medical  aid  is  so  valuable  and  in  the  future  wiU  be  of 
more  and  more  value  according  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
perfection  of  diagnostic  methods  (c/  the  value  of  the  steth- 
oscope, thermometer,  or  X rays).  Disease  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  detection  of  the  cause  and  then  by  methods 
directed  to  the  removal  of  that  cause.  A diagnosis  is  made 
in  the  following  way.  The  symptoms  for  which  the  patient 
seeks  advice  are  first  enquired  for  ; next  the  account  of  the 
illness  given  by  the  relatives  is  often  taken,  this  is  often 
useful,  as  in  the  description  of  a fit  for  instance,  and  then  the 
patient  is  carefuUy  examined,  beginning  with  the  organ 
which  from  the  history  of  the  case  is  apparently  at  fault ; 
for  instance  the  patient  has  a cough,  night  sweats  and  loss 
of  weight,  the  chest  is  then  sounded  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  signs  of  consumption ; or  paralysis,  w'^hen  the 
nervous  system  would  be  taken  first,  but  all  the  organs 
receive  attention,  for  it  is  important  to  know  whether  these 
are  sound  or  not  in  addition  to  knowing  the  state  of  the 
organ  principally  affected.  Questions  relating  to  family 
history,  and  to  personal  habits  in  regard  tn  food,  work, 
tobacco,  alcohol,  regiilarity  of  the  bowels,  monthly  loss  and 
the  like  have  then  often  to  be  asked  or  are  asked  at  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  such  questions 
should  be  answered  fully  and  honestly.  Diagnosis  at  home 
is  necessarily  limited,  because  the  layman  cannot  sound 
a chest  or  test  the  urine,  etc.,  and  the  parent  should  be 
prompt  to  distinguish  ill-healtb  from  laziness  or  temper 
amongst  his  children  rather  than  attempt  to  decide  what 
iUness  his  child  has.  No  one  should  spend  time  in 
attempting  to  diagnose  his  own  condition,  to  do  so  by 
concentrating  attention  on  a symptom  is  to  exaggerate  it 
and  do  harm.  Moreover,  the  possible  causes  of  any  one 
symptom  are  so  great  that  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  except 
by  a broad  view  of  the  patient  his  habits,  his  past  liistory 
and  his  inherited  tendencies.  There  are  at  least  twenty 
distinct  groups  of  causes  of  headache,  each  of  which  are  sub- 
divided further.  There  are  quite  half  as  many  possible 
causes  of  pain  in  the  back,  ranging  from  a strain  to  an 
aneurism  and  so  on.  Hence  the  habit  of  bujdng  so  and  so’s 


tincture,  pills,  pastilles  or  what  not  because  you  are  bi'cath- 
less  on  exertion,  have  a bad  taste  in  the  mouth  on  waking, 
or  suffer  from  pain  in  the  back,  etc.,  is  a custom  only  worthy 
of  the  middle  ages,  if  that,  and  is  as  different  from  the  usual 
way  of  doing  business  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  In 
detecting  illness  from  health  amongst  children  the  following 
points  deserve  attention.  A good  tempered  child  that 
becomes  irritable  or  a mischievous  child  that  is  suddenly 
quiet  is  probably  ill ; a child,  which  not  only  does  not  want 
to  go  to  school  but  also  does  not  want  to  play  is  almost 
always  ill.  Loss  of  appetite,  headache,  vomiting,  diarrhoea 
and  sore  throat  should  receive  prompt  attention,  and  a rash 
in  such  cases  should  be  looked  for  as  any  of  these  symptoms 
may  be  the  onset  of  one  of  the  fevers,  and  if  the  temperature 
is  found  raised,  isolation  for  a day  or  two  is  wise.  The 
attitude  of  a healthy  child  asleep  is  with  the  cheek  in  contact 
with  the  piUow  and  often  with  the  back  up  and  the  abdomen 
in  contact  with  the  bed.  If  the  child  be  on  its  side  with  its 
head  drawn  back  and  the  neck  rigid,  meningitis  has  to  bt 
feared ; if  it  hes  on  its  back  with  its  legs  drawn  up  and  its 
abdomen  distended  and  hard  it  probably  has  colie  due  tc 
wind  or  something  ivrong  in  the  abdomen ; if  it  presses  it- 
forehead  into  the  pillow  persistently,  it  may  be  because 
the  light  is  painful  owing  to  conjunctivitis  or  the  onset  of 
measles.  The  movements  during  sleep  are  normally  absent, 
hence  twitching  or  rolling  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  .are 
signs  of  illness,  the  latter  symptom  may  be  due  to  earache. 
The  expression  is  a valuable  sign,  especially  to  the  parent 
who  knows  the  usual  expression  so  well.  The  cry  is  altered 
in  illness.  It  is  lost  when  the  child  is  very  short  of  breath, 
as  in  bronchopneumonia,  and  in  extreme  weakness,  when 
the  features  look  as  though  the  child  were  crjnng,  but  no 
sound  is  produced ; it  is  often  paroxysmal  in  colic  and 
incessant  with  earache ; a shrill  scream  at  intervals  with 
drowsiness  between  whiles  occurs  at  the  onset  of  meningitis. 
Shortness  of  breath  occurs  at  the  on.set  of  bronchopneumonia 
and  other  chest  affections,  to  detect  this  the  margin  of  th*- 
nostril  should  be  watched,  as  this  does  not  dilate  with  each 
breath,  except  during  shortness  of  breath ; the  breathing 
will  be  at  the  same  time  noticed  to  be  hurried.  The  pulst 
in  an  infant  is  too  fast  to  count,  and  the  slightest  excitemen'k 
sends  up  the  pulse  rate  to  180  even  in  an  older  child; 
irregularity  in  the  pulse  is  common  in  a healthy  child. 
The  gap  between  the  bones  of  the  top  of  the  skull  winch  does 
not  close  till  theend  of  the  second  year,should  be  fcltinstead 
of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  If  the  scalp  here  is  found  sunk  in 
or  bulged  out  the  infant  is  ill.  The  temperature  is  raised  by 
trifling  causes  and  need  not  cause  the  alarm  that  correspond- 
ing rises  of  temperature  would  cause  in  the  adult.  [Refer 
to  Infants  and  the  separate  heading  of  the  disease 
suspected.] 

DIAPHORETICS  are  remedies  which  produce  perspiration. 
They  include  hot  baths  and  packs,  copious  draughts  of  hot 
water  or  tea,  sweet  spiiits  of  nitre,  citrate,  tartrate,  and 
acetate  of  potash,  and  pilocarpine. 

DIAPHRAGM,  or  midriff,  is  the  membranous  partition 
which  separates  the  chest  from  the  abdomen.  It  is  composed 
of  muscle  and  tendon,  and  its  action  is  to  move  downwards 
when  a breath  is  taken  and  upwards  when  the  breath  is 
expfred.  By  these  movements  the  chest  is  first  enlarged 
dovTiwards,  and  so  air  is  sucked  in  and  then  diminished  so 
that  air  is  driven  out.  Spasm  of  the  diaphragm  causes 
hiccough ; paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  is  one  of  the  serious 
complications  of  diphtheria. 

DIAERHCEA  has  many  causes.  These  belong  to  (me  or 
other  of  the  following  groups  ; (1)  irritation  of  the  bowel  by 
its  contents  being  abnormal ; (2)  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system ; (3)  irritation  of  the  skin  by  a chill.  Group  (1) 
includes  the  causes  of  most  importance  to  us : they  are 
errors  in  diet,  intestinal  worms,  hard  faecal  lumps  due  to 
previous  constipation,  and  certain  poisons.  Group  (2) 
includes  fright  or  other  painful  emotion.  Group  (3)  explains 
itself.  In  addition  to  these,  diarrhoea  may  result  from 
disease  of  the  bowel,  e.g.  canew  or  tuberculosis  in  it 
or  from  some  general  disease,  hlte  typboid-fever  or 
blood-poisoning.  Three  forms  of  diarrhoea  deserve 
mention : — 
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(1)  If  babies  are  fed  in  the  wrong  way  and  are  kept  under 
filthy  conditions  a chronic  diarrhtea  is  common  which  the 
ignorant  call  “ consumption  of  the  bowels.”  This  is  nearly 
always  not  tuberculous  ulceration  but  a condition  brought 
on  by  carelessness  which  can  be  prevented. 

(2)  The  diarrhoea  of  teething  is  the  result  of  unsuitable 
food,  together  with  the  irritation  to  the  nervous  system 
which  teething  causes.  The  ignorant  regard  it  as  a safety 
valve,  whereas  it  is  a condition  which  must  be  treated  at  once. 

(3)  Epidemic  diarrhoea  carries  off  large  numbers  of 
infants  every  summer.  It  is  probably  due  to  a germ,  which 
exists  in  filth  and  which  becomes  virulent  whenever  the 
ground  is  warm.  It  reaches  the  intestines  with  the  food  and 
attacks  those  infants  who  have  indigestion  at  the  time. 
It  produces  poisons,  which  cause  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  fever, 
exhaustion  and  death. 

The  prevention  of  diarrhoea  is  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  the  rearing  of  infants.  From  a study  of  the 
causes  given  above  it  is  clear  that  a suitable  diet,  a regular 
action  of  the  bowels,  a pure  water  supply  free  from  the  eggs 
of  worms  and  other  parasites,  an  avoidance  of  fright  and  of 
chill,  especially  of  chill  to  the  abdomen,  are  the  objects  we 
have  to  attain.  [See  Artificial  Feeding  of  Infants.]  In 
addition,  a few  words  of  advice  in  relation  to  epidemic 
diarrhoea  may  be  useful.  This  disease  does  not  attack  the 
breast-fed,  hence  in  weaning  avoid  August  and  September 
as  months  to  begin  doing  so.  It  is  most  prevalent  in 
crowded  cities,  especially  in  the  parts  where  unpaved  couics 
and  badly  swept  roads  are  common  ; therefore  if  you  have 
an  infant  recently  weaned  take  it  if  possible  out  of  town  at 
this  time  of  year.  As  the  germ  is  introduced  with  the  food, 
boil  the  milk  directly  before  use ; avoid  sour  milk  altogether, 
condensed  milk  freely  diluted  is  far  better.  [See  Infants.] 
The  germ  attacks  specially  those  with  indigestion  already, 
therefore  caii  in  the  doctor  for  the  least  indigestion  at 
this  season. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea 
ss  to  take  the  temperature,  and  if  this  is  either 
above  er  below  normal,  whatever  the  age  of  the 
sufferer,  a doctor  is  required  at  once.  Or  if  blood  be 
present  in  the  motions  a doctor  is  required  also.  If  the 
diarrhoea  is  due  to  some  poison  having  been  swallowed, 
refer  to  the  Article  on  Poisons.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea  with 
a.  normal  temperature  treatment  for  a few  hours  can  be 
safely  attempt^.  First  consider  the  cause.  Is  there  ( 1 ) an 
irritant  to  cause  it,  such  as  those  given  above;  or  (2)  has 
there  been  a fright;  or  (3)  a chill  very  recently.  If  the 
answer  is,  (1)  the  removal  of  the  irritant  is  to  be  attempted, 
nature  is  already  doing  so  by  diarrhoea,  we  must  aid  nature 
by  a suitable  purge.  This  must  not  be  of  an  irritating 
character,  as  there  is  some  irritation  already.  The  safest  is 
castor  oil.  If  vomiting  is  present  the  best  is  grey  powder 
for  a child,  or  half  grain  doses  of  calomel  given  hourly  for 
four  to  six  hours  for  an  adult.  If  there  is  much  griping,  in 
the  case  of  adults  it  will  be  safe  to  add  to  the  castor  oil  ten 
minims  of  laudanum.  The  application  of  fomentations  to 
the  abdomen  will  also  be  grateful.  An  enema  of  half  a pint 
cf  warm  olive  oil  may  be  tried.  The  diet  in  infancy  is  to  be 
not  milk  but  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  up  in  a pint  of 
water,  given  every  two  hours  in  quantities  proportionate  to 
age.  In  later  life  the  diet  should  be  spare,  e.g.,  soda  water, 
toast,  arrowroot  and  jelly.  It  is  wise  to  put  the  patient  to 
bed.  If  diarrhoea  is  thought  due  to  cause  (2),  if  the  child 
be  put  to  bed  it  will  soon  be  well.  If  on  the  other  hand 
cause  (3)  is  regarded  as  responsible,  the  sufferer  should  go  to 
bed  with  hot  bottles,  hot  fomentations  or  bran  poultices 
or  turpentine  stupes  to  the  abdomen.  He  should  have  a 
spare  diet  and  some  brandy.  If  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours  improvement  in  these  cases  is  not  occurring,  a doctor 
is  required.  If  he  is  not  obtainable,  two  to  four  bismuth 
lozenges  are  to  be  given  three-hourly,  and  if  necessarj’ 
a starch  enema  [See  Enema.]  If  collapse  occurs  brandy 
is  required. 

DIATHESIS  is  the  constitution,  either  inherited  or 
acquired,  which  renders  the  subject  liable  to  certain 
diseases.  Thus  those  with  a gouty  diathesis  are  liable  to 
gout.  [See  Heredity.] 


DIET.  See  Food. 

DIGESTION  consists  in  rendering  the  food  eaten 
soluble  and  capable  of  absorption  into  the  circulation. 
The  means  by  which  this  is  effected  are  in  part;  mechanical 
and  in  part  chemical.  Food  having  been  rendered  digestible 
by  cooking  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
crushed  by  the  teeth  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva. 
Saliva  is  the  product  of  salivary  glands  which  are 
placed  behind  and  below  the  jaw.  The  saliva  changes 
starch  to  sugar.  If  the  teeth  are  deficient  or  the  food  is 
bolted  this  first  stage  of  digestion  is  prevented  and  harm 
results.  The  food  is  next  rolled  into  a ball  by  the  tongue 
and  swallowed.  It  thus  reaches  the  stomach  which  secrete*' 
from  its  walls  an  acid  juice  called  the  gastric  juice,  which 
dissolves  the  meat  part  ol  the  food  and  puts  an  ecci 
to  the  action  of  saliva.  From  the  stomach  the  food 
passes  into  the  small  intestine. 

Here  three  juices  act  on  it,  viz.,  the  bile,  the 
pancreatic  juice  and  the  intestinal  juice.  All  three  are 
alkahne,  and  thus  neutralise  the  acidity  produced  by  the 
gastric  juice  and  stop  its  further  action.  In  the  small  intes 
tine  the  digestion  of  the  starchy  foods,  like  bread  and  nee, 
which  was  begun  in  the  mouth,  is  completed.  This  digestion 
consists  m changing  tbe  insoluble  starch  into  a sugar,  which 
is  soluble.  The  digestion  of  meat  is  also  completed  here. 
Fat  is  changed  into  minute  drops  of  oil  that  are  capable  of 
absorption.  The  bile  is  produced  by  the  liver,  tbe  pan- 
creatic juice  by  the  pancreas,  or  svzeet  bread,  and  the 
intestinal  juice  by  the  intestinal  wall.  In  the  small  intestine 
the  meat  and  starch  when  digested  are  absorbed  into  the 
circulation,  the  fat  on  the  other  hand  does  not  pass  directly 
into  the  blood  but  into  the  lymphatic  circulation  and  from 
this  into  the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct,  which  opens  mtc 
the  veins  of  the  neck.  The  residue  passes  from  the  small 
intestine  into  the  large  intestine.  Here  it  is  dried  so  that 
the  undigested  residue  is  solid  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
end  of  the  digestive  canal.  The  external  opening  is  to  own 
as  the  anus  and  the  solid  residue  as  the  faeces. 

The  whole  digestive  tube  from  mouth  to  anus  is  called  tbe 
alimen  tary  canal,  the  word  aliment  meani  ng  food.  The  f ood  is 
propelled  through  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  movement  ol 
the  walls  of  t he  canal.  These  are  muscular  for  this  purpose  ; 
their  movement  is  termed  peristalsis.  If  peristalsis  be  toe 
active  the  food  will  pass  through  before  absorption  is  complete 
and  frequent  fluid  motions  must  result;  that  is,  diarrhoea.  It 
too  sluggish,  the  motions  will  be  too  dry  and  will  be  delayed, 
that  is,  constipation  will  be  present.  When  one  remembers 
that  seven  quarts  of  gastric  juice  and  upwards  of  one  qunit 
of  bile  are  produced  normally  in  twenty-four  hours  and  that 
this  production  is  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
and  is  secreted  from  the  blood,  it  is  clear  that  ca  hea  It  h y nervous 
system  and  a pure  blood  supply  are  essential  to  a good 
digestion.  Emotional  disturbances  and  withdrawal  ol 
blood  from  the  digestive  organs  after  a meal  by  imprudent 
exertion  are  potent  causes  of  indigestion.  In  audition  to 
the  digestive  agents  mentioned  above  the  intestine  is  lull  of 
bacteria  or  germs.  The  different  species  of  these  occupy 
different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  smallest  number 
being  in  the  stomach  ; indeed  one  use  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
to  kill  germs  introduced  in  the  food.  The  germs  normally 
present  in  the  intestine  aid  in  digestion  ; their  functions  are 
not  yet  fully  determined,  but  they  are  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  gas,  a certain  amount  of  which  is  normal.  In 
disease  this  gas  formation  may  be  carried  to  excess.  [See 
Indigestion  ; Flatulence  ; Lymph.] 

DILL-WATER  is  useful  for  relieving  griping,  especially 
in  infants.  Tbe  dose  is  two  to  eight  teaspoonfuls,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

DINNER  PILLS  are  pills  taken  regularly  after  each  meal. 
Their  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  treatment  of  chronic 
constipation.  They  should  consist  of  a grain  each  of 
euonymin  and  cascara,  made  into  pill-form  with  soap.  A 
quarter  grain  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  ma}'  be  added  if  the 
former  is  not  strong  enough,  and  aloes  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  The  use  of  dinner  pills  before  meals  to 
stimulate  the  appetite  ia  not  recommended.  [Refer  to 
Constipation,  j 
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DIPHTHERIA  is  a disease  named  from  the  Greek  for  a 
membrane,  that  is  a skin-like  substance.  The  cause  is 
a bacillus  or  germ  which  attacks  the  throat,  nose  or  wind- 
pipe and  multiplies  therein.  It  produces  there  a white 
or  grey  membrane  from  which  poison  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
bacillus  itself  does  not  enter  the  blood.  The  predisposing 
causes  are  those  which  render  the  body  a suitable  soil  for 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  to  grow  on.  They  are  exposure  to 
sewer  gas  from  bad  drains  in  the  house,  or  to  foggy  or 
damp  weather.  Infection  is  conveyed  either  directly 
from  a case  of  diphtheria  or  indirectly  by  means  of  infected 
clothing,  books,  dust,  milk  or  such  domestic  pets  as  cats. 

The  symptoms  at  the  onset  are  slight ; they  are  pain  in 
swallowing,  a feeling  of  languor,  a quickened  pulse,  a rise  of 
temperature  and  often  vomiting.  In  infaney  the  symptoms 
are  different  and  are  described  later.  Within  a few  hours 
of  the  onset  patches  of  grey  membrane  appear  on  one  or 
both  tonsils.  To  see  this  it  is  essential  to  have  a good  light 
and  an  assistant  to  hold  the  head  and  hands  of  the  child. 
If  now  the  child  says  “ Ah ! ” whilst  the  observer  presses 
down  the  tongue  with  the  handle  of  a spoon  or  tooth  brush 
a good  view  of  the  throat  is  obtained.  To  disregard  these 
rules  is  sure  to  result  in  frightening  the  child  without  seeing 
its  throat  at  all. 

In  mild  cases  the  membrane  does  not  spread  much ; it 
separates  within  the  week  and  comes  away  piecemeal ; it  is 
either  coughed  out  or  swallowed.  Recovery  in  these  cases 
is  rapid,  the  temperature  falls,  the  appetite  returns  and  the 
patient  is  convalescent  in  a week.  In  severe  cases  on  the 
other  hand  the  membrane  spreads,  extending  to  the  nose, 
and  often  to  the  windpipe.  This  causes  fcetor,  discharge 
from  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  neck,  great  prostration.  In 
the  worst  cases  the  blood  is  so  badly  poisoned  that  the 
blood-vessels  rupture  and  haemorrhage  occurs  under  the 
skin  or  from  the  stomach  or  throat.  Such  cases  terminate 
in  death  within  the  week,  vomiting  and  gradual  exhaustion 
preceding  this.  The  convalescence  of  the  severe  cases,  and 
less  often  of  the  mild  also,  is  apt  to  be  interrupted  by  certain 
forms  of  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  the  heart,  of  the  palate,  of 
the  eyes,  of  the  lips,  of  the  diaphragm  may  occur  in  this  order 
of  precedence  in  time.  The  &st  is  to  be  feared,  specially  at 
the  ninth  day,  the  last  at  the  thirty-sixth  day.  The  first 
and  last  are  highly  dangerous,  the  others  are  transient. 
Paralysis  of  the  palate  causes  fluids  to  return  through  the 
nose  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  Jelly  and  semi-solids 
of  this  kind  are  then  swallowed  more  easily  than  fluids. 
Paralysis  of  the  eyes  may  cause  either  inability  to  read  or 
else  a squint. 

In  children  under  three  diphtheria  is  prone  to  attack  the 
windpipe,  either  by  spreading  down  from  the  throat  or  by 
beginning  in  the  windpipe.  This  condition  is  known  as 
membranous  croup,  because  it  is  only  recently  that  this 
has  been  proved  to  be  a form  of  diphtheria.  The  symptoms 
are  hoarseness  and  cough,  both  often  having  a metallic  ring 
in  their  sound,  laboured  breathing  and  restlesness. 

Such  an  illness  is  often  mistaken  for  bronchitis  until  it  is 
too  late.  As  the  attack  progresses  paroxsyms  occur  in 
which  the  child  springs  up  and  fights  for  breath.  In  such 
attaxjks  the  colour  of  the  child  changes  to  a dusky  blue,  the 
eyes  start  nearly  out  of  the  head,  the  hands  clutch  at  the 
rails  of  the  cot,  until  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  with  a long 
hissing  inspiration  and  the  ehild  sinks  down  relieved 
temporarily  but  exhausted.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  attacks  rapidly  exhaust  a child  and  make  tracheotomy 
necessary.  This  operation  consists  in  inserting  a tube  into 
the  windjupe  below  the  obstruction.  The  relief  this  affords 
is  immediate  and  complete.  It  is  well  worth  having  it  done, 
even  though  the  attack  of  diphtheria  is  avowedly  too  severe 
for  recovery  to  occur. 

Treatment.  In  a suspected  case  of  diphtheria  carry  the 
child  to  a bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house.  It  is  unsafe  to 
allow  it  to  walk  upstairs.  Put  it  to  bed,  isolated  from  the 
others,  and  keep  the  child  lying  flat.  The  great  danger  of 
diphtheria  is  sudden  failure  of  the  heart,  which  any  sudden 
exertion  may  induce.  Let  the  child  never  be  left  on  this 
ewcount.  Send  at  once  for  the  doctor,  without  waiting  to 


see  how  the  child  is  in  the  morning,  because  every  hour  is  of 
importance.  In  the  event  of  your  suspicions  being  con- 
firmed, a hospital  nurse  will  probably  be  required  in  addition 
to  the  mother.  Failing  this  the  advisability  of  sending 
the  child  to  a fever  hospital  will  have  to  be  faced.  The  life 
of  the  child  must  be  your  only  consideration ; the  grief  of 
parting  with  it  for  a time  must  be  bravely  borne,  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  young  children  settle  down  to  hospital 
fife.  If  nursed  at  home  the  room  must  be  prepared  as 
directed  in  the  article  on  scarlet  fever.  [Read  also  the 
articles  on  Fevers,  on  the  Sick  Room  and  on  Antitoxin.'] 

Except  in  the  very  mildest  cases  antitoxin  must  be  given 
at  once.  On  the  promptness  with  which  this  can  be  done 
the  chance  of  recovery  largely  depends.  The  diet  is  that 
for  scarlet  fever  (which  see).  When  fluids  are  returned 
through  the  nose,  milk  thickened  with  arrowroot  should 
be  given.  Syringing  out  the  throat  will  probably  be 
ordered ; this  requires  a trained  nurse,  the  mother 
may  be  required  to  help ; the  child  is  sure  to  struggle 
for  the  first  few  times  at  least  from  fright  at  this  new 
experience ; this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  nurse.  In  the 
event  of  the  throat  being  blocked  and  swallowing  not 
possible,  the  child  is  fed  through  a soft  indiarubber  tube 
passed  through  the  nostrils  and  down  into  the  throat. 
This  again  requires  a nurse  aided  by  the  mother  ; it  is  wise 
to  pour  down  a little  water  first  to  make  sure  the  tube  is  not 
in  the  windpipe  before  anything  thicker,  like  milk,  is  added. 

The  child  may  cough  membrane  into  the  face  of  the  mother 
while  she  is  engaged  in  the  above  duties.  This  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  but  if  it  does  occur  there  is  reason  for 
prompt  action,  none  for  panic,  as  this  accident  is  common  in 
fever  hospital  life.  The  treatment  in  such  a case  is  to  wash 
the  face  at  once  in  plain  soap  and  water.  If  the  membrane 
be  coughed  into  the  eye,  let  the  nurse  syringe  this  out  for  you 
at  once  with  warm  boric  lotion.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  on 
a few  other  points  in  nursing  this  disease.  The  value  of  fresh 
air  cannot  be  grasped  too  thoroughly,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
patient  and  the  nurses.  The  health  of  the  nurse  must  be 
cared  for  by  two  hours  daily  spent  out  of  the  house ; the 
dress  must  be  changed  first ; a ride  on  the  top  of  an  electrio 
tram  is  better  than  a walk  ; any  soreness  of  the  throat  must 
be  reported  to  the  doctor  at  once ; the  dress  is  to  be  of 
cotton ; over  this  an  apron  and  sleeves  are  to  be  worn ; 
these  are  to  be  clean  daily  and  must  always  be  taken  off 
before  meals ; cracks  in  the  hands  must  be  protected  by 
flexile  collodium ; these  cracks  are  to  be  avoided  by  not 
using  disinfectant  lotions;  plain  soap  and  water  is  all 
sufficient.  The  ordinary  case  is  confined  to  bed  for  two  or 
three  weeks  and  sent  to  the  seaside  in  six  weeks. 

Disinfection  of  the  house  is  then  undertaken  by  the 
sanitary  authority.  The  room  must  be  repapered  and  the 
ceiling  lime  washed.  The  drains  should  be  tested  and 
defects  corrected. 

DIPSOMANIA  is  a form  of  alcoholism  in  which  temperance 
alternates  with  intense  craving  for  alcohoL  The  craving 
may  occur  only  annually,  or  at  even  longer  intervals,  but 
when  present  is  so  strong  that  confinement  in  a home  for 
inebriates  is  generally  essential,  if  the  temptation  is  to  be 
resisted.  [Refer  to  Alcoholism.] 

DISINFECTION  means  the  destruction  of  the  infection 
which  spreads  disease.  The  infection  consists  of  a living 
germ.  These  germs  are  low  forms  of  plant  life  allied  to 
moulds.  We  know  how  a damp  dark  cellar  with  little  or  no 
ventilation  is  the  best  place  for  any  object  to  become  mouldy. 
It  is  clear  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air  destroy  moulds  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  are  found  experimentally  to 
destroy  germs  also.  This  is  Nature’s  method.  This 
method  has  been  supplemented  by  two  artificial  methods ; 
(1)  heat,  (2)  chemicals.  Heat  ‘is  the  chief  method  for 
sterilising  instruments,  dressings,  bedding  and  clothing. 
Fur  and  leather  are  much  damaged  by  heat  and  are  better 
disinfected  by  chemicals  (formalin).  Heat  can  be 
applied  in  the  form  of  hot,  dry  air  or  as  steam.  The  latter 
is  far  more  efficient,  because  the  steam  when  it  con- 
denses gives  out  so  much  heat.  To  prevent  excessive 
condensation,  with  the  resulting  saturation  of  the  goods  to 
be  disinfected,  the  steam  is  applied  under  pressure  in  a 
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Lyon  apparatus.  By  this  means  also  a bulky  object  like 
a mattress  is  penetrated  more  quickly.  The  pressure  must 
not  bo  too  great  to  prevent  some  condensation  of  the  steam, 
or  disinfection  Avill  not  be  nearly  so  thorough.  Hardware 
is  best  sterilised  by  boding.  Chemicals  are  required  to 
sterilise  those  objects  to  which  heat  cannot  be  applied. 

A chemical  may  not  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  the 
germs,  but  it  may  retard  their  growth  ; when  this  is  so  the 
chemical  is  not  a disinfectant  but  an  antiseptic.  A chemical 
may  neither  kill  nor  retard  the  growth  of  germs,  but  may 
deciiorise  their  products,  in  such  cases  the  chemical  is  a 
deodorant  merely.  To  use  a deodorant  or  an  antiseptic 
under  the  belief  that  it  is  a disinfectant  is  a serious  mistake 
commonly  made  by  the  public.  Ignorance  in  this  matter 
is  turned  to  account  by  quack  vendors.  We  mention  as 
examples  of  sham  disinfection  the  wearing  of  camphor,  and 
the  placing  of  a tray  of  disinfectant  in  a room  in  which  a 
patient  is  being  nursed  in  the  hope  of  purifying  the  air. 
Disinfection  has  to  be  much  more  thorough  than  this ; 
such  imperfect  niethods  are  not  equal  to  the  natural  method 
of  free  ventilation  and  abundant  light.  Chemicals  for 
disinfection  are  apphed  in  either  the  hquid  or  the  gaseous 
state.  The  solution  must  be  of  sufficient  strength,  when  it 
falls  below  tins  standard  it  is  not  disinfectant  but  only 
antiseptic.  The  following  table  may  be  of  service. 


Chemical. 

Strength  necessary 
for  tire  solution  to 
be  disinfectant. 

Strength  suitable  for 
use  as  an  antiseptic. 

Carbolic  Acid 

1 in  20 

1 in  60 

Perchloride  of 

1 in  1000 

1 in  2000 

Mercury 

Biniodide  of  Mer- 

1 in  1000 

1 in  4000 

cury 

Zinc  Chloride 

1 in  250 

1 in  500 

Chloride  of  Lime 

1 in  100 

1 in  200 

Creolin 

1 in  60 

1 in  160 

Burning  Sulphur 

3 lbs.  for  each  1000 
cubic  feet  of  air 
space 

Izal  (1  in  200)  and  Ghinosol  (1  m 1000)  are  useful  as 
they  are  active,  without  being  poisonous  to  Man.  Sanitas, 
though  less  powerful,  is  also  non-poisonous.  Jeyes’  fluid, 
like  Creolin,  contains  one  of  the  higher  phenols  and  is 
a strong  disinfectant. 

Iodoform  is  of  only  doubtful  value,  permanganate  of 
potash  in  the  presence  of  much  organic  matter  also  is  of  less 
use  than  commonly  thought.  Boric  acid  in  saturated 
solution  is  a good  antiseptic,  but  not  powerful  enough  to  be 
disinfectant  if  allowed  only  a reasonable  time  to  act.  As 
an  antiseptic,  permanganate  of  potash  should  be  added  to 
water  until  the  latter  is  a bright  pink  and  lysol  be  used  in 
a strength  of  four  teaspoonfuls  to  the  pint  of  water.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  that  a momentary  dip  into  an 
antiseptic  solution  does  not  sterilise  the  hands,  and  that 
pouring  a little  disinfectant  down  a large  drain  is  likewise 
futile ; abundant  flushing  with  plain  water  is  far  more 
usbiul.  To  sterilise  the  hands  they  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  nail  brush  and  soap  and  then  soaked,  whilst 
one  hundred  is  counted,  in  one  in  a thousand  biniodide  of 
mercury  in  alcoholic  solution.  But  even  then  disinfection 
is  not  perfect,  and  many  surgeons  now  avoid  this  difficulty 
by  operating  in  sterflised  gutta  percha  gloves. 

Disinfection  of  a house  after  a case  of  fever  is  usually 
undertaken  by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  if  not  the  following 
rules  are  to  be  carried  out : — Either  roll  sulphur  or  formalin 
must  be  procured  to  use  as  a disinfectant.  The  latter  can 
be  used  in  liquid  form  by  means  of  a special  lamp  sold  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  the  solid  form  known  as  paraform, 
which  is  the  handiest  for  a small  room.  (Two  tablets  to 
each  100  cubic  feet  of  air.)  First  disinfect  all  metal 
work  with  carbolic  lotion,  and  remove  from  the  room 
such  as  is  not  fixed.  The  latter  having  been  disinfected 
may  be  protected  by  vaseline,  as  the  fumes  of  sulphur  corrode 
it.  Over  a large  metal  tray  or  tub  of  water  place  a tripod 
with  an  iron  pan.  On  this  place  the  sulphur  ; allow  tlmee 


pounds  of  sulphur  for  each  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space. 
Then  close  the  window  and  close  all  cracks  with  paper 
pasted  on ; close  the  chimney.  Now  light  the  sulphur  by 
placing  a shovelful  of  red  hot  coal  on  it ; leave  the  room, 
paste  paper  round  the  cracks  of  the  door  quickly.  The 
room  is  left  for  a day.  After  this  the  room  is  freely  venti- 
lated till  all  the  fumes  have  been  swept  out.  It  is  best  to 
destroy  the  bedding,  as  the  fumes  do  not  well  penetrate  it. 
The  room  should  now  be  repapered,  the  ceihng  lime  washed, 
and  the  floor  thoroughly  scrubbed.  The  last  traces  of  the 
odour  of  formahn  may  be  removed  by  ammonia,  if  necessary. 

DISLOCATION.  See  First  Aid. 

DIURETICS  are  remedies  which  promote  the  action  of  the 
kidneys.  They  include  water,  nitre,  spirits  of  sweet  nitre, 
citrate,  tartrate  and  acetate  of  potash,  alcohol,  squill, 
digitalis,  turpentine,  broom  and  oil  of  j uniper ; gin,  which 
is  composed  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  juniper,  is  largely  used  by 
the  public.  Diuretics  are  in  lay  hands  dangerous  remedies, 
because  many  of  the  diuretics,  hke  turpentine  and  gin,  are 
irritating  to  the  kidneys  and  are  the  worst  treatment 
possible  when  inflammation  is  present,  and  a slight  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  is  thus  often  changed  into  an  acute  one. 
The  diuretics  above  mentioned  before  alcohol  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  called  safe  in  lay  hands,  whilst  the  tendency 
in  modern  medical  practice  is  to  use  these  almost  entirely. 

DOCTOR.  In  the  medical  profession  there  are  four  classes 
of  practitioners,  the  family  doctors  or  general  practitioners, 
consulting  physicians,  consulting  surgeons  and  specialists 
on  the  eye,  throat,  etc.,  who,  hke  dentists,  confine  themselves 
to  one  part  of  the  body.  Each  household  should  have  one 
good  family  doctor,  whom  they  always  consult  when  ill,  and 
one  dentist  to  whom  they  pay  at  least  an  annual  visit.  The 
family  doctor  should  decide  when  a consulting  physician 
or  smgeon  is  required,  and  also  whom  to  call  in,  though  the 
patient  or  his  friends  may  if  they  desire  a second  opinion 
teU  the  family  doctor  so,  and  may  also  say  whom  they  prefer. 
It  is  much  better,  however,  to  leave  this  to  the  doctor,  as 
the  fashionable  physician  of  the  day  is  not  always  the  best 
man,  but  merely  the  one  whom  attendance  on  some  celebrity 
has  brought  into  note.  The  family  doctor,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  usually  two  or  three  consultants,  whose  opinion 
he  values  highly  and  whom  he  knows  to  be  good.  It  is 
important  that  no  doctor  bo  consulted  during  the  attend- 
ance of  the  family  doctor  without  his  knowledge,  as  to  do 
so  is  to  commit  a breach  of  confidence  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.  In  the  event  of  the  doctor  not  giving  satisfaction, 
he  may  be  told  that  his  services  are  no  longer  required,  and 
the  patient  is  then  free  to  call  in  any  other  doctor, he  chooses. 
The  hours  of  consultation  for  a family  doctor  at  his  house 
are  usually  up  till  eleven  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the 
evening,  whilst  consultants  may  be  seen  by  appointment 
usually  in  the  mornings  only.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  occupied 
by  going  his  rounds  in  the  case  of  the  doctor,  and  by  work  at 
the  hospitals  and  learned  societies  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
sultant. Consultants  do  not  usually  visit  patients  at  their 
own  houses  except  in  consultation  with  the  family  doctor. 
The  fees  of  the  family  doctor  range  from  half  a crown  to 
half  a guinea  a visit,  according  to  the  house  rent  of  the 
patient,  and  night  visits  are  usually  charged  double.  The 
fee  for  consultation  at  the  doctor’s  house  is  usually  less,  and 
where  two  or  more  invalids  are  present  in  the  same  house 
a reduction  is  made.  Vaccination  is  from  five  shillings 
upwards,  and  midwifery  from  one  guinea  upwards,  two  or 
thi’ee  guineas  being  the  common  fee.  The  consultant’s  fee 
is  usually  arranged  by  the  family  doctor ; at  his  con- 
sulting rooms  it  is  usually  two  guineas  for  the  first  visit  and 
a guinea  afterwards ; for  operations  the  fee  ranges  from 
ten  to  a hundred  guineas,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
operation  and  the  experience  of  the  surgeon.  The  con- 
sultant is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  consultation,  the  doctor 
usually  half  yearly  or  yearly.  For  those  who  cannot  aflord 
medical  advice  or  who  cannot  afford  the  unexpected  expense 
of  an  operation,  the  hospitals  are  open  and  entrance  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  family  doctor  is  readily  obtained, 
but  the  public  as  well  as  the  doctor  ought  to  see  that  this 
charity  is  not  abused.  The  choice  of  a family  doctor  should  be 
made  chiefly  by  the  recommendation  of  friends.  Failing  this 
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the  Medical  Directory  should  be  consulted,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  examinations  that  the  doctor  has  passed  and 
the  posts  he  has  held.  If  he  has  been  house-surgeon,  hoose- 
physician  or  resident  obstetric  officer  to  his  own  hospital, 
he  is  fairly  certain  to  be  a good  man,  as  these  posts  are 
awarded  to  the  more  successful  students  of  the  year  when  they 
are  qualified.  The  examinations  passed  are  of  less  import- 
ance;  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
indicated  by  the  letters  M.R.G.S.,  L.R.G.P.,  respectively,  is 
the  usual  diploma  of  the  family  dootor,  and  is  quite  as  good 
as  many  of  the  provincial,  Scotch,  or  Irish  degrees  of  M.D., 
though  from  at  least  an  academic  point  of  view  is  not  equal 
to  the  M.D.  of  London,  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

DOSE  of  medicine  according  to  age  can  be  roughly  calcu- 
lated by  the  following  fraction.  At  one  year  give  i\r  tho 
adult  dose,  and  for  each  year  above  the  first  add  the  number 
to  the  top  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  fraction  so  that  for  two 
years  of  age  give  A or  L for  four  years  of  age  y\  or  and  so 
on  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Children,  however,  take 
purgatives  and  belladonna  in  relatively  much  larger  doses 
than  adults,  whilst  they  are  poisoned  by  doses  of  opium 
much  smaller  than  the  above  fraction  indicates. 

DOVER’S  POWDER  contains  opium  and  ipecacuanha 
and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  to  an  adult. 
Ten  grains  is  the  common  dose.  It  is  largely  used  in  colds 
in  the  head,  and  in  youth  for  the  early  stages  of  colds  on  the 
chest,  and  in  many  other  cases. 

DOWSING  SYSTEM  of  treatment  is  applied  to  joints 
that  are  stiffened  by  rheumatism,  or  other  cause,  and  often 
yields  very  satisfactory  results.  The  skin  over  the  affected 
joint  is  first  wrapped  in  lint  rendered  fireproof  by  a 
previous  immersion  in  a solution  of  tungstate  of  s<^a, 
and  the  joint  is  then  enclosed  in  a box  fitted  with  electric 
lamps,  prepared  so  as  to  emit  more  heat  than  light  when 
the  current  is  passed.  A high  temperature,  up  to  400°  E., 
can  be  borne  for  twenty  minutes  at  a time. 

DRACHM  is  one-eighth  of  a fluid  ounce,  and  is  composed 
of  sixty  minims  or  drops.  A teaspoonful  is  about  a drachm. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a weight  equal  to  that  of 
sixty  grains. 

DRAINAGE  TUBES  (Surgical),  made  of  indiarubber, 
silver  or  bone,  are  inserted  into  deep  wounds  to  drain 
them  of  pus,  and  thus  promote  their  healing.  Care  mast 
be  taken  to  keep  the  discharging  end  covered  with  anti- 
septic dressing. 

DRAINS  must  be  in  good  order  if  the  house  and  the  town 
are  to  be  healthy.  The  chief  points  in  good  drains  are  that 
they  are  (1)  water  tight,  (2)  well  ventilated,  (3)  without 
direct  connection  between  those  carrying  sewage  and  those 
carrying  waste  from  baths,  washbasins  and  the  Uke,  (4)  well 
flushed.  (1)  In  order  to  be  water-tight  the  drain  pipes 
should  be  made  of  iron,  but  owing  to  the  expense  this 
involves  they  are  generally  made  of  earthenware.  The 
joints  between  the  earthenware  pipes  were  formerly  filled 
only  with  clay,  but  as  this  was  proved  to  cause  leakage  in 
a very  short  time,  they  have  recently  been  generally  filled 
with  cement,  which  is  much  better,  but  which  is  apt  to 
expand  and  produce  leaks  by  bursting  the  joint ; long  iron 
pipes  with  lead  joints  is  the  most  water-tight  system  in- 
vented so  far.  Next  the  bed  in  which  the  pipes  are  laid  must 
not  be  liable  to  sink  or  the  joints  will  give,  even  though 
firmly  cemented.  Eor  this  purpose  care  is  taken  not  to  sink 
the  original  trenches  deeper  than  necessary,  as  any  filling  in 
with  fresh  earth  promotes  subsequent  sagging.  At  times 
drains  are  laid  in  beds  of  concrete,  though,  this  is  not  as 
efficient  as  at  first  hoped,  owing  to  cracMng  often  taking 
place.  (2)  The  ventilation  of  the  drains  must  be  very 
thorough,  or  sewer  gas  will  find  its  way  into  the  house  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  traps  to  prevent  it.  (3)  The  waste 
pipes  from  baths,  etc.,  should  never  open  directly  into  the 
sewer,  even  though  the  connection  is  guarded  by  a trap. 
They  should  pour  their  water  into  an  open  receiver  or  gully 
placed  outside  the  house,  and  the  guUy  should  be  cormected 
with  the  sewer.  Then  if  any  sewer  gas  escapes  from  the 
gully  it  will  pass  off  in  the  open  air  without  being  conducted 
into  the  house.  In  the  same  way  the  water  used  to  flush 


the  water-closet  should  not  come  direct  from  the  chief 
cistern,  but  from  a special  small  cistern,  the  water  of  which 
is  never  used  for  drinking  purposes.  By  this  arrangement 
if  sewer  gas  pass  into  the  small  cistern,  it  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  water  in  it  without  passing  on  to  the  chief  drinkincr 
water  cistern.  (4)  In  order  that  a drain  may  be  well  flushed"! 
not  only  must  an  ample  supply  of  water  pass  down  it,  but 
the  drain  must  be  laid  at  such  an  inchne  that  the  flow  is 
sufficiently  rapid,  and  must  be  fairly  narrow  and  as  straight 
as  possible  for  the  same  reason ; and  again,  friction  must  ba 
reduced  by  making  the  internal  surface  smooth.  By  these 
means  the  accumulation  of  filth  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 
Testing  the  drains  is  best  done  by  plugging  the  outlet  of  the 
suspected  drain  at  the  nearest  man-hole  and  then  filUng  it 
with  water  from  the  water-closet.  If  a leak  is  present,  the 
water  soon  sinks,  and  if  many  leaks  are  present  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  fill  the  drain  at  all.  Suspected  leaks  may 
also  be  tested  by  poiuing  down  strong  oil  of  peppermint  or 
asafoetida  in  hot  water,  whilst  a second  person  in  the  room 
below  determines  whether  the  odour  escapes  or  not,  but 
this  method  is  not  so  thorough  as  the  former  test,  thoujrh 
more  easily  performed  by  the  householder.  [Refer  to 
Typhoid  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Water  Closets — Sewage  Disposal.  ] 

DREAMING  is  mental  action  during  sleep.  It  is  only 
present  in  the  lighter  forms  of  sleep,  which  form  inter- 
mediate steps  between  the  sleeping  and  tho  waking  states. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  mental  action  of  this  kind  is 
the  absolute  faith  possessed  at  the  moment,  the  sense  of 
probability  being  in  abeyance,  whilst  the  imagination  seem  •. 
remarkably  active,  so  that  every  mental  pictun^  L-j,  to  tl. ; 
dreamer,  reality.  Dreaming  is  induced  by  all  causes  that 
disturb  sleep  ; the  chief  of  which  are  unsuitable  food  before 
retiring  to  rest,  unsuitable  bed-clothing,  an  impure  blood- 
eupply  to  the  brain  due  to  heart  disease,  excessive  use  of 
tobacco,  kidney  disease  or  constipation,  or  it  may  be  mental 
strain  arising  from  anxiety  or  study  pursued  till  bed-time. 
The  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Night-mare  i.s 
common  in  nervous  children,  and  is  generally  due  t > 
indigestion  and  to  mental  causes  combined ; school  work, 
ghost  stories,  a visit  to  the  Zoological  gardens  or  to  th  • 
pantomime  will  on  enquiry  be  often  found  to  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  an  attack.  A dose  of  castor  oil,  fresh  air  ami 
mental  rest,  is  the  treatment  that  should  be  adopted. 

D.RESSING3  for  wounds  should  be  clean  and  simple. 
The  dressing  is  not  intended  to  heal  the  wound  but  to  keep 
out  the  dirt  and  to  prevent  friction  which  would  delay  the 
healiug  process.  For  cuts  dry  dressing  is  the  best,  ma^e  of 
a piece  of  clean  linen  or  lint,  the  smooth  side  of  which  goes 
next  the  wound  ; this  should  be  covered  with  a layer  of 
cotton  wool  secured  with  a bandage.  Dry  gauze  soaked 
in  coUodion  and  applied  in  several  layers  one  at  a time  is 
also  a good  dressing  for  clean  cuts.  Friar’s  balsam  and 
lint  is  also  used.  If  a cut  festers,  fomentations  are  required, 
which  are  made  by  wringing  out  lint  or  hnen  rag  in  boiling 
water  containing  as  much  boric  acid  as  it  will  dissolve.  The 
wringing  should  be  done  thoroughly  by  placing  the  lint  in 
a clean  towel,  and  if  possible  two  people  should  wring,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  towel.  The  lint  is  then  covered  by  oiled 
silk  cut  larger  than  the  lint,  and  this  in  turn  is  covered  by 
wool  and  secured  with  a bandage.  The  fomentations 
should  be  applied  every  three  hours.  For  burnt  surfaces 
and  vlcers  ointment  spread  on  lint  is  iisually  the  best 
dressing.  In  such  cases  the  patch  of  ointment  should  be 
no  larger  than  the  wound.  The  best  ointment  is  boracic, 
vaseline,  or  eucalyptus  ointment,  and  when  a more 
stimulating  ointment  is  needed,  as  in  dealing  with 
chronic  ulcers,  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  seven  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  vaseline,  is  useful. 

DRINK.  See  Goohery,  Alcoholism. 

DRIPPING  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter,  best  given 
on  hot  toast  with  salt.  Beef  dripping  is  the  best.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  dripping  dissolves  the  glaze  of  newly 
glazed  earthenware  vessels,  and  can  thus  cause  lead  poison- 
ing. It  also  absorbs  copper  from  copper  vessels  and  pro- 
duces copper  poisoning. 

DROPPED  WRIST.  See  Lead  Poisoning  in  Dangerous 
Trades, 
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DROPSY  is  the  accumulation  of  lymph  at  any  one  part 
of  the  body.  When  the  abdomen  presents  dropsy,  the  term 
“ ascites  ” is  used,  but  when  the  ^opsy  is  beneath  the  skin 
the  term  “ anasarca  ” is  used.  The  causes  of  dropsy  ap 
either  obstruction  to  the  circulation  or  certain  changes  in 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  the  latter  being  produced  most 
often  by  Bright’s  disease  or  anaemia.  When  due  to 
mechanical  obstruction,  the  heart  or  the  liver  is  usually  at 
fault,  and  the  dropsy  in  these  cases  appears  first  in  the 
abdomen  and  the  legs.  When  due  to  impurity  of  the  blood, 
puffiness  of  the  face  on  waking  is  the  commonest  form  for 
j the  dropsy  to  take.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  dropsy  is  a 
symptom  and  not  a disease  in  itself.  The  treatment  varies 
with  the  cause,  and  should  be  in  medical  hands.  The 
indiscriminate  use  of  gin  as  a cure  for  dropsy  can  only  be 
strongly  condemned.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
legs  and  feet,  if  dropsical,  well  clothed  in  loose  stockings, 
garters  should  be  avoided,  and  all  chafing  prevented. 

DROWNING.  See  First  Aid. 

DRUGS  may  be  classified  according  to  their  ©fleets  on 
tbe  difierent  organs  of  the  body,  though  many  drugs, 
which  act  on  more  than  one  organ,  have  to  be  mentioned 
more  than  once. 


I.  Blood. 

To  increase  the 

To  remove  impurities 

To  arrest  bleeding : — 

formation  of 

from  blood : — 

(Hsemostatics). 

blood : — 

Arsenic 

Potassium  iodide 

Adrenalin 

Iron 

Aperients 

Diuretics 

Ergot 

Astringents 

2.  HEAHT. 
Stimulants: — 

Depressants : — 

To  relieve  pain  in 

(which  weaken  the 

the  heart : — 

Digitalis 

heart). 

Amyl  nitrite 

Strophanthus 

Over  doses  of  the 

Ether 

Squill 

stimulants 

Atropine 

Convallaria 

Antimony 

Caffeine 

Aconite 

Ammonia 

Apomorphina 

Alcohol 

Chloral 

Ether 

Hemlock 

Strychnine 

Emetics 

Amyl  nitrite 

3.  Lungs. 

To  loosen 
cough : — 
(Liquefying 
expectorants). 

To  strengthen 
coughi:— (Stimulating 
expectorants). 

To  suppress  cough 

Ipecacuanha 
Salts  of  potash 
and  soda,  the 
sulphates  ex- 
cepted 

Ammonia 

Squills 

Ether 

Senega 

Opium 

Codeine 

Heroin 

Acids 

To  deodorise 
the  phlegm ; — 

To  strengthen  respi- 
ration : — 

To  relax  spasm  in 
asthma,  etc. ; — 

Eucalyptus 

Creosote 

Balsam  of  Tolu 
Benzoin 

Ammonia 

Strychnine 

Ether 

Atropine 

Belladonna 

Stramonium 

Opium 

Nitre 

4.  Stomach. 

To  relieve 
Acidity : — 

To  aid  Digestion : — 

To  counteract 
Flatulence: — 

(After  food) 
Bicarbonate  of 
soda 

Bismutii 

Magnesia 

Ammonia 

(Before 
food) 
Bitters 
Alkahes 
Hot  water 

(After 

food) 

Pepsin 

Hydro- 

chloric 

acid 

(By  dis- 
persing) 
Pepper- 
mint 
Ginger 
Asafoetida, 
etc. 

(By  pre- 
venting) 
Creosote 
Carbolic 

B Naph- 
thol 

To  relieve 
pain : — 

To  cause  vomiting : — 
(Emetics). 

To  stop  vomiting : — 

Bismuth 
Alkalies 
Prussic  acid 
Morphine 

Mustard 

Warm  water 

Salt 

Alum 

White  vitriol 
Carbonate  of 
ammonia 

Tartar  emetic 

Ipecacuanha 

Apomorphina 

Bismuth 

Weak  alkalies 
Soda  water 
Cocaine 

Prussic  acid 
Chloral 

Bromide 

6.  Liver. 

To  increase  the 
bile ; — 

(Cholagogues). 

To  expel  more  bile  in 
the  motions : — 
(Cholagogues). 

Drugs  bad  for  the 
liver : — 

Podophyllin 

Euon3Tnu3 

Aloes 

Jalap 

Nitro  hydro- 
chloric acid 
Colocynth 

Iridin 

Salts  of  soda 

Mercury 

Calomd 

Opium 

Lead 

6.  Kidneys. 

To  increase  the 
mine : — 
(Diuretics). 

1 Drugs  that  diminish 
j the  urine : — 

To  disinfect  the 
urine: — 

Alkalies,  except 
ammonia 
Water 

Juniper 

Caffeine 

Alcohol 

Broom 

Buchu 

1 

1 Opium 

j Fairly  large  doses  of 

1 alcohol,  turpentine 
i Eind  cantharides 

i 

1 

1 

Benzoic  acid 
Sandal  wood 
Urotropin 
Copaiba 

Cubebs 

To  make  urine 
more  acid : — 

To  make  urine  less 
acid : — 

To  relieve  spasm : — 

Benzoic  acid 
Salicylic  acid 

Alkalies,  except 
ammonia 

i 

Hyoscyamus 

Opium 

7.  SKIN. 

To  cause  sweat- 
ing:— 

(Diaphoretics), 

Jaborandi 

Opium 

Many  diuretics 

To  check  sweating : — 

Belladonna 

Piero  toxin 

Zinc  oxide 

To  lower  the 
temperature : — 
(Antipyretics). 

Antefebrin 

Antipyrin 

Qumine 

Antimony 

Aconite 

Alcohol 

8.  Nervous 
System. 

Depressants : — 

Depressants  that  are 

Stimulante : — 

useful  as  sleeping 

Strychnine 

Stimulants  in  larger 

draughts : — 
(Hypnotics). 

Ammonia 

doses 

Bromide 

Valerian 

Chloral 

Chloral 

Opium 

Bromide 

Chloralamida 

Indian  Hemp 

Prussic  Acid 

Veronal 

Alcohol 

Sulphoaal 

Opium 

Ether 

Trional 

TrionM 

Chloroform 

Carbolic  Acid 

Sulphonal 

Cocaine 

Paraldehyde 

Belladonna 

Hyoscine 

9.  Eyes, 

10.  Ears. 

To  dilate  the 

To  constrict  the 

Drugs  that  cause 

pupil : — 

pupil : — 

deafness : — 

Belladonna 

Physostigmine 

Quinine 

Atropine 

Escrine 

Salicylic  acid 

Cocaine 

Opium 
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[For  drugs  acting  on  the  intestines  refer  to  Constipation, 
Diarrhoea  and  Worms.  See  also  Ancesthetics,  Counter- 
irritants.  Disinfectants.']  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above 
table  how  many  different  uses  certain  drugs  can  be  put  to ; 
for  instance,  opium.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  many 
drugs  in  large  doses  have  an  action  just  the  opposite  to 
that  which  they  exert  in  small  doses.  Drugs  having 
similar  actions  are  commonly  given  combined  in  a 
mixture.  Drugs  are  also  combined  to  neutralise  the  bad 
effects  of  one  of  them,  whilst  its  useful  effect  is  left 
unchanged.  Thus  opium  and  belladonna  are  often  given 
together,  for  opium  will  then  relieve  pain,  whilst  its 
depressing  action  on  the  heart  and  respiration,  its  tendency 
to  constipate  and  to  produce  sweating,  are  counter- 
balanced by  the  belladonna.  Drugs  which  mutually 
decompose  each  other  by  then’  chemical  action  are  termed 
“incompatibles,”  e.g.,  chalk  and  an  acid,  and  these  com- 
binations are  carefully  avoided  in  writing  a prescription. 
The  rapidity  with  which  a drug  acts  after  being  swallowed 
varies  greatly  with  its  solubility,  and  this  fact  is  always 
taken  into  account.  When  immediate  action  is  required, 
the  drug  must  be  injected  in  soluble  form  under  the  skin. 
The  dose  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient  [See 
Dose].  It  has  also  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
individual,  as  tolerance  to  different  drugs  varies  widely 
in  different  people,  and  also  varies  with  the  previous 
amount  taken ; thus,  the  amount  of  opium  or  arsenic  that 
can  be  taken  by  those  addicted  to  their  use  would  be 
fatal  to  a healthy  man. 

DRUM.  See  Ear. 

DUCT  is  a tube  that  acts  as  a canal  for  the  passage  of 
a fluid.  Thus  the  bile  duct,  and  lachrymal  duct,  convey 
bile  and  tears  respectively. 

DUMBNESS  is  almost  always  due  to  deafness,  which 
dates  either  from  birth  or  began  before  speech  v/as  acquired. 
Speaking  and  lip-reading  are  now  taught  with  much  success 
in  institutions  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

DUST  is  a potent  cause  of  disease.  All  the  dusty  trades 
have  a high  death  rate,  especially  from  consumption  and 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Street  dust  is  composed  largely 
of  dried  horse-dung,  and  this  settling  on  milk  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  epidemic  diarrhoea,  so  fatal  to  infants 
every  summer.  In  the  workshops  the  dust  is  largely 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  the  more  gritty 
the  nature  of  the  dust  the  worse,  hence  knife-grinding  and 
etone-dressing  are  particularly  deadly.  In  the  country  the 
pollen  of  the  grasses  every  spring  forms  a considerable 
fraction  of  the  total  dust,  and  it  is  the  irritation  of  this 
pollen  which  is  the  cause  of  hay-fever.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  nose  is  the  natural  filter  for  stopping  dust,  and 
breathing  through  the  mouth  is  thus  unhealthy.  But  even 
when  breathing  through  the  nose  is  habitual,  the  lungs  of 
the  town-dweller  receive  sufficient  smoke  and  other  forms 
of  dust  to  change  them  from  pink  to  blackish  grey  in  the 
course  of  a lifetime.  The  microscope  shows  this  discolour- 
ation to  be  due  solely  to  particles  of  dust  deposited  in  the  lung 
substance.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  each  house  should 
consume  its  own  smoke,  and  that  the  motor  car  should  be 
the  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  horse-dung  on  our 
streets,  in  the  near  future. 

DUSTING  POWDERS  are  best  made  of  starch,  combined 
with  some  other  body,  such  as  boric  acid  or  zinc  oxide. 
Starch  20,  boric  acid  3,  zinc  oxide  2 parts  in  25  of  dusting 
powder,  is  an  excellent  preparation.  Fuller’s  earth  is  also 
used.  Dusting  Powders  are  used  to  secure  thorough 
dryness  of  the  skin,  and  are  valuable  in  caring  for  the 
delicate  skin  of  babies,  and  for  placing  inside  the  socks  and 
between  the  toes  in  those  who  are  hable  to  blistered  feet  or 
to  corns.  [Refer  to  Inf  avis.] 

DYSENTERY  is  the  name  of  a group  of  diseases,  not  yet 
fully  understood,  which  present  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  large  bowel  with  diarrhoea  ; and  in  which  blood 
end  slime  are  passed  frequently  and  much  painful  straining 
is  induced-  The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  Tropics, 
but  a form  of  dysentery,  known  as  “ Asylum  dysentery,” 
occurs  in  Europe  from  time  to  time,  when  over-crowding 
and  other  forms  of  bad  hygiene  exist  in  institutions. 


Trojiical  dysentery  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  tropical  abscess 
of  the  liver.  The  treatment  formerly  adopted  was  the  free 
use  of  ipecacuanha,  but  recently  repeated  doses  of  Epsom 
salts  have  been  given,  and  it  is  said  with  benefit,  but  the 
whole  subject  is  still  sub  judice.  Some  forms  of  dysentery 
are  due  to  an  amoeba  or  animal  parasite,  but  other  forms 
are  due  to  a bacillus  or  germ.  Against  the  latter  form 
of  dysentery  the  Jenner  Institute  has  recently  obtained  an 
anti-toxin. 

DYSPEPSIA.  See  Indigestion. 

EAR  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  external  ear  or  visible 
portion,  the  middle  ear  or  drum,  and  the  internal  ear  or 
labyrinth.  Fish  have  the  internal  ear  only,  but  that  they 
hear  is  clear  from  the  possibility  to  teach  carp  to  come  ami 
be  fed  when  a bell  is  rung.  Birds  and  reptiles  have  the 
middle  and  internal  ear.  WTiat  in  them  and  in  mammals 
is  the  middle  ear  corresponds  to  the  first  gill  cleft  in  fish. 
As  they  do  not  breathe  by  gills,  the  gill-clefts,  which  a!) 
appear  in  the  embryo,  close  again  with  the  exception  of  thr- 
first  one,  which  becomes  the  middle  ear  and  is  thus  adapte<i 
to  a different  function.  Mammals  have  the  external  car  in 
addition,  the  purpose  of  wliich  is  to  collect  sound  and  focus 
it  on  the  drum.  It  wall  be  noted  that  in  aquatic  mammals 
e.g.,  seal,  wffiale,  etc.,  the  external  ear  is  small  or  absent, 
whilst  in  many  mammals,  especially  those  much  liable  to  the 
attack  of  carnivora,  the  ears  are  very  large  and  movable  (cf., 
of  rabbit,  deer),  and  that  in  man  the  ear  is  intermediate  iir 
size  between  these  limits  and  can  be  moved  but  httle,  if  at 
all,  though  three  rudiTuentary  ear-muscles  still  exist.  The 
value  of  a large  external  ear  as  an  aid  to  hearing  is  turned  to 
account  in  deafness  by  the  use  of  the  ear  trumpet.  The 
ear-hole  leads  into  the  outer  passage  or  external  auditory 
1 meatus,  a tube  composed  of  gristle  in  the  outer  ]>art  and 
bone  in  the  inner  portion.  The  passage  is  lined  by  hairs 
and  wax.  The  latter  is  secreted  from  special  glands  which 
replace  the  sweat  glands  of  the  skin.  The  purpose  served 
by  hair  and  wax  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  when  they  are 
found  in  plants,  naniel}’,  protection  against  the  entrance  of 
insects  and  moisture.  The  w'ax  gradually  passes  out  of  the 
ear,  and  it  should  not  be  forcibly  removed  by  instruments, 
as  this  Ls  not  safe.  The  end  of  the  outer  passage  is  blocked 
by  the  membrane  of  the  drum  or  tympanic  membrane. 
The  middle  ear  or  drum  is  a cavity  in  the  bony  wall  cf  the 
skull,  shut  off  from  the  exterior  by  the  membrane  of  the 
drum,  but  communicating  with  the  external  air  by  means  of 
a passage  that  opens  into  the  back  of  the  nose,  know  n as 
the  Eustachian  tube.  So  long  as  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
open,  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  drum 
membrane  will  equal  that  on  the  inside,  and  unless  this 
equality  is  maintained  the  membrane  is  sucked  in  or  forced 
out  and  deafness  is  caused.  Extending  across  the  drum 
from  the  membrane  on  the  outer  side  to  the  internal  ear  on 
the  inner  side  is  a chain  of  small  bones.  Vibration,  set  up 
in  the  air  by  ringing  a bell  or  by  other  source  of  sound,  is 
thus  conveyed  to  ^he  external  ear  and  focussed  on  the  drum 
membrane,  which  is  thrown  into  vibration;  the  membrane 
sets  in  vibration  the  chain  of  small  bones,  which  in  turn 
stimulate  the  internal  ear  from  which  impulses  are  carried 
by  the  auditory  nerve  to  that  part  of  the  brain  concerned 
with  hearing.  By  this  series  of  steps  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  is  heard.  When  the  passage  is  blocked,  the  drum 
membrane  disabled,  or  the  chain  of  bones  damaged,  hearing 
can  still  occur  by  conduction  of  the  vibration  by  the  bones 
of  the  skuU  to  the  internal  ear.  Such  a mode  of  conduction 
is  the  only  one  possible  in  fish,  but  in  man  it  is  a poor 
substitute  for  the  normal  mechanism,  unless  the  source  of 
sound  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  skull.  However,  by 
holding  a sound  collector  of  some  kind  between  the  teeth, 
sufficient  vibration  may  be  collected  to  produce  hearing, 
and  fan-shaped  and  other  instruments  are  made  for  this 
purpose.  The  internal  ear,  besides  being  an  organ  of  hearing, 
also  contains  the  three  semicircular  canals,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  give  information  about  the  position  of  the  body. 
Hence  disease  of  the  internal  ear  causes  giddiness  as  well 
as  deafness,  a condition  knovm  as  “ Menibre’s  disease.”’ 

EAR-ACHE  may  be  due  to  a wisdom  tooth  [See  Teethl],  or 
to  inflammation  of  the  middle  or  outer  ear.  If  examinatiou 
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of  the  teeth  shows  nothing  wrong,  warm  olive  oil  containing 
an  eighth  part  of  laudanum  may  be  dropped  into  the  ear 
or  poured  in  from  a teaspoon,  and  a fomentation  applied 
directly  afterwards  every  four  hours.  If  relief  is  not  soon 
obtained,  or  if  though  the  pain  ceases  ear  discharge  begins, 
medical  aid  is  necessary.  Chronic  discharge  from  the  ears 
always  requii'es  medical  attention.  If  from  one  ear  only, 
it  may  be  due  to  a foreign  body  in  the  ear  that  has  been 
neglected.  A foreign  body  in  the  ear  should  receive 
immediate  attention.  Should  a bead  or  other  such  body  be 
introduced,  the  head  should  be  turned  on  one  side  with  the 
affected  ear  downwards  and  a smart  tap  given  to  the  head 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  treatment  may  shake  it  out  but 
will  probably  fail.  Syringing  should  be  tried  next,  directions 
for  which  wiU  be  found  under  “ deafness,”  and  if  this  fails 
nothing  more  must  be  done  till  the  doctor  comes,  as  any 
attempt  to  remove  it  by  a hair  pin  or  other  instrument  will 
ahuost  certainly  drive  it  in  against  the  drum  and  do  much 
harm.  When  a seed  like  a pea  has  been  introduced,  syring- 
ing must  not  be  attempted  till  the  doctor  comes,  because  it 
makes  the  pea  swell  and  great  pain  is  thus  caused  if  the  pea 
is  not  dislodged.  When  a cockroach  or  other  insect  has 
entered  the  ear  it  cannot  of  course  go  further  in  than  the 
membrane  of  the  drum,  but  by  kicking  against  this  great 
pain  is  caused.  As  insects  breathe  air  they  are  readily 
drowned,  and  the  ear  therefore  should  be  fiUed  with  warm 
olive  oil  and  laudanum , and  wool  placed  in  the  outlet.  An  hour 
later  syringing  should  be  practised  to  wash  the  dead  insect 
out,  and  if  this  fails  a doctor  is  required.  Ringing  in  the 
ears  may  be  due  to  some  medicine  which  is  acting  on  the 
auditory  nerve,  e.g.,  quinine  and  salicylates.  If  no  medicine 
is  being  taken  a doctor  should  be  consulted.  In  lunatics 
ringing  in  the  ears  is  often  interpreted  wrongly  and  changed 
in  their  minds  to  the  voices  of  some  familiar  friend  or  enemy, 
or  to  that  of  some  good  or  evil  spirit.  [Refer  to  Deafness.) 

EARTH-CLOSETS-  See  Sewage. 

ECZEMA  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  accompanied  by 
the  discharge  of  a serous  fluid  that  stiffens  linen,  and  by 
itching.  The  term  is  popularly  used  for  any  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  The  causes  of  eczema  probably  vary  in  different 
cases,  for  as  many  as  eighty  different  germs  have  been 
isolated  from  the  skin  in  cases  of  eczema,  and  it  has  not 
been  determined  which  of  them  is  the  actual  cause.  Am  ongst 
the  causes  that  promote  the  occurrence  of  eczema  are  (1) 
irritants  applied  to  the  skin,  e.g.,  friction,  heat,  dried  sweat, 
and  carbolic,  washing  soda,  soap  and  other  chemicals  ; 
(2)  poisons  present  in  the  blood  supplied  to  the  skin  such  as 
occur  in  the  subjects  of  gout,  indigestion  or  nervous  exhaus- 
tion ; (3)  deficient  circulation  in  the  skin  due  to  varicose 
veins,  garters,  etc.  The  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the 
cause  and  the  appUcation  to  the  affected  skin  of  remedies 
which  vary  with  the  stage  the  eczema  is  in.  The 
problem  is  too  involved  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  one  but  the 
doctor.  The  patient  need  have  no  fear  that  curing  the 
eczema  will  injure  his  health.  There  is  a prevalent  myth 
that  a weeping  eczema  is  a safety  valve  by  wliich  impurities 
are  discharged  from  the  system.  This  idea,  though  very 
consoling  to  both  doctor  and  patient  when  a chronic  eczema 
defies  all  treatment,  is  none  the  less  without  foundation  in 
fact.  Another  point  we  would  emphasise  is  that  the 
eczematous  skin  should  be  washed  in  bran  or  barley  water 
and  never  in  soap  and  water.  [Refer  to  Baths.'] 

EDUCATION  in  relation  to  health.  See  Childhood. 

EFFERVESCENCE  is  the  bubbling  of  a liquid  owing  to 
the  rapid  evolution  of  a gas  within  it.  The  usual  way  of 
obtaining  effervescing  medicine  is  to  have  two  powders  or 
solutions,  one  of  which  contains  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  and 
the  other  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  A still  better 
acid  to  use  is  fresh  lemon  juice.  On  mixing  the  two,  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  and  causes  the  effervescence.  Eft'er- 
vescing  drinks  are  refreshing  chiefly  because  they  clean  up 
the  tongue  and  throat  so  well;  the  carbonic  acid  is  also 
sedative  to  the  stomach,  and  after  absorption  into  the 
circulation  the  tartrate  or  citrate  of  soda  or  potash,  which 
•is  formed,  promotes  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  If 
the  dose  of  tartrate  of  soda  besirflicient  it  is  also  purgative, 
as  in  the  familiar  Seidlitz  powder.  Insoluble  powders  may 


be  taken  in  suspension  in  effervescing  mixtures ; thus 
quinine,  which  is  only  soluble  -n  a strongly  acid  medium, 
and  magnesia  and  caffeine  are  often  taken  in  this  way.  In 
mixing  the  bicarbonate  with  the  acid,  the  former  should  be 
in  slight  excess,  twenty  grains  of  the  former  to  fifteen  of  the 
latter  is  a suitable  dose. 

EFFUSION  is  the  pouring  out  of  fluid  into  any  part  of 
the  body  from  some  morbid  cause ; for  example,  pleuritic 
effusion,  and  water  on  the  knee. 

EGGS.  Like  milk,  eggs  contain  all  the  food  that  the 
young  animal  requires  to  Live  on,  and  as  they  are  also  very 
digestible  when  properly  served,  they  form  an  important 
food  for  the  sick.  They  are  most  digestible  when  beaten 
up  raw  and  least  digestible  when  boiled  hard.  Hard  boiled 
eggs  are  too  indigestible  for  invalid  purposes.  The  fresh 
hen’s  egg  is  the  most  suitable.  They  may  be  served  as 
custard,  plain  boiled,  scrambled,  poached  or  fried.  The 
yolks  of  eggs  are  used  to  form  an  emulsion  with  castor  oil 
and  other  oils  that  have  to  be  administered.  The  raw 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  up  in  water  is  a useful  food  in  diarrhoea. 
[Refer  to  Custard,  Albumen  water.] 

ELBOW-JOINT  is  a hinge  joint,  that  is,  one  that  permits 
motion  in  one  direction  only.  Dislocation  and  fractures 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  both  common  and  often 
associated,  so  that  in  cases  of  injury  here  examination  by 
the  X rays  is  well  worth  the  extra  expense  involved. 

ELECTRICITY  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  relation  to  physi- 
ology and  medicine,  as  indeed  probably  to  most  branches  of 
knowledge.  Like  all  powerful  agents  of  which  httle  is 
known,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  ignorant  impostor  in 
his  dealings  with  the  mystery-loving  public  only  too  well, 
but  in  medicine  proper  its  use  as  a curative  agent  is  still 
very  Hmited.  When  Galvani  found  that  the  legs  of  a 
decapitated  frog  could  be  m.ade  to  kick  by  a galvanic 
current,  he  hoped  he  had  grasped  the  secret  of  hfe  itself ; 
but  subsequent  research  has  forced  a far  more  modest  view 
on  the  scientific  world.  We  now  know  that  living  matter 
reacts  to  many  stimuli,  which  include  injury,  heat,  light, 
chemical  irritants,  and  also  electricity.  Further,  we  have 
learnt  that  chemical  activity  is  always  accompanied  by 
electrical  activity,  and  that  living  matter  presents  a con- 
tinuous series  of  chemical  changes,  and  therefore  of  electrical 
changes  also.  Each  beat  of  the  heart,  each  movement  of 
a muscle  or  transmission  of  a nerve  impulse,  and  even  the 
falling  of  light  on  a green  leaf  or  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  has 
been  shown  to  be  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an 
electric  current.  , The  direction  of  these  currents  has  been 
determined,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  most 
active  portion  of  the  organ  under  observation  corresponds 
to  the  zinc  plate  of  the  galvanic  cell.  The  electric  currents 
thus  produced  are  too  weak  to  be  felt,  and  yet  only  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  current  produced  is  permitted  to  flow 
through  the  apparatus  used  to  detect  it,  so  delicate  is  the 
instrument  used.  The  strength  of  the  cm'rents  produced 
during  vital  activity  has  not  been  measured  with  absolute 
accuracy,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  activity  the 
greater  the  current ; thus  fatigue,  the  action  of  anassthetics 
or  the  approach  of  death,  are  all  accompanied  by  marked 
diminution  in  the  electric  activity  of  the  organ  under 
observation.  In  the  medical  practice  of  to-day  all  these 
minute  electric  changes  are  ignored ; but  will  this  always 
be  so  or  will  they  form  a valuable  guide  to  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  morbid  conditions  in  the  future  ? At  present 
electricity  is  used  to  stimulate  organs  over  which  the  patient 
has  lost  control,  and  to  soothe  nerves  suffering  from 
neuralgia.  In  many  affections  of  the  nerves  or  the  spinal 
cord,  temporary  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  occurs, 
and  if  these  muscles  are  not  exercised  they  waste  away. 
To  prevent  such  wasting  the  muscles  should  be  thrown  into 
action  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  daily  by  electrical  stimu- 
lation, and  they  should  be  massaged  also.  Such  treatment 
to  be  effective  and  safe  must  be  in  medical  hands,  a know- 
ledge of  anatomy  as  well  as  of  electricity  being  requisite. 
For  neuralgia  the  passage  of  a continuous  current  along  the 
affected  nerve  for  twenty  minutes  or  so  is  often  tried,  but 
the  results  are  not  very  successful.  For  hysterical  patients 
and  for  malingering  the  sudden  application  of  an  electric 
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shock  often  works  wonders.  This  is  not  due  to  any  hidden 
virtue  in  the  electricity  but  to  the  suddenness,  novelty  and 
unknown  nature  of  the  remedy  applied.  The  writer  has 
seen  cases  of  hysterical  paralysis,  blindness,  duuibness  and 
the  like,  relieved  instantly  but  such  cases  have  often  relapsed 
by  the  time  they  reached  home,  and  although  again  repeat- 
edly relieved,  the  tendency  has  been,  when  the  novelty  of 
the  treatment  wore  off,  for  its  efficacy  to  diminish  greatly. 
The  grave  calamity  of  submitting  a genuine  case  of  blindness 
or  other  serious  condition  to  the  painful  ordeal  of  severe 
electric  shocks,  under  the  impression  that  the  patient  is 
hysterical  or  shamming,  is  one  that  has  not  infrequently 
occurred  and  will  again  occur  so  long  as  the  public  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  quacks.  [For  Animal  Mag- 
netism, See  Hypnotism.  Refer  to  Dowsing  System  and 
X rays.] 

ELEPHANTIASIS  is  a tropical  disease  caused  by  a 
worm,  named  the  Filaria  nocturna.  The  disease  is 
prevalent  in  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  embryo  worm  is  introduced  into  the  blood 
by  the  bite  of  a mosquito.  The  embryo  passes  into 
the  lymphatic  system  and  grows  into  an  adult  in  that 
situation,  feeding  on  the  lymph  with  which  it  is  bathed. 
The  fem^e  worm  normally  discharges  embryo  worms  and 
not  eggs.  The  embryo  worms  make  their  way  into  the 
blood  and  are  removed  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  and 
transferred  to  another  host.  It  is  of  interest  that  the 
embryoes  are  only  found  in  the  blood  at  night,  and  that 
the  species  of  mosquito — the  Anopheles— which  spreads 
the  disease  only  bites  by  night,  which  is  a good  example  of 
the  minute  adaptation  so  often  to  be  found  in  parasites. 
No  great  harm  results  so  long  as  the  process  is  normal. 
When,  however,  the  adult  worm  is  injured,  it  discharges  its 
eggs  before  they  are  hatched,  and  these  block  the  lym- 
phatic circulation.  The  region  from  which  this  lymph  comes 
is  thus  swollen  and  inflammation  often  follows.  Such  a 
condition  frequently  repeated  results  in  a permanent 
enlargement  of  the  affected  organ,  which  may  reach  truly 
gigantic  proportions.  The  legs  and  scrotum  are  most  often 
attacked.  “ Elephantiasis  Grsecorum  ” is  an  obsolete  name 
for  leprosy. 

EMACIATION  or  loss  of  flesh  to  a serious  extent  is  a 
condition  that  requires  attention.  The  causes  fall  into 
three  groups  ; (1)  the  food  taken  is  insufficient,  as  in  star- 
vation and  in  hysterical  loss  of  appetite;  (2)  the  food  taken, 
though  sufficient,  is  not  absorbed  into  the  circulation  owng 
to  indigestion  or  to  the  presence  of  a tape  worm,  which 
absorbs  the  food  itself ; (3)  the  food  taken  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes  and  is  absorbed,  but  the  due  nutrition 
of  the  body  is  prevented  by  poisons  in  the  blood  owing  to 
consumption,  cancer,  matter  pent  up  in  a deep  organ  or 
some  other  serious  condition.  The  treatment  is  the 
removal  of  the  cause. 

EMBOLUS  is  any  body  which  has  got  loose  in  the 
circulation  and  been  carried  into  a blood  vessel  too  narrow 
to  allow  it  to  pass , the  blood  vessel  is  thus  plugged,  and 
the  area  supplied  by  it  is  cut  off  from  the  circulation. 

EMBROCATION.  See  Liniment. 

EMERGENCIES.  See  First  Aid. 

EMETICS  are  remedies  for  the  production  of  vomiting. 
They  include  hot  water  and  mustard,  salt  and  water,  or 
copious  draughts  of  tepid  water,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
tickling  the  tlmoat  with  a feather  or  putting  the  finger  down 
the  throat.  These  act  by  irritating  the  throat  or  stomach. 
The  second  group  act  after  their  absorption  into  the  blood 
by  irritation  of  the  vomiting  centre  in  the  brain,  and  there- 
fore take  longer  to  act  than  the  remedies  in  the  first  group, 
though  they  are  less  unpleasant.  They  include  ipecac- 
uanha in  large  doses  (20grain8of  the  root)  apomorphine,  anti- 
mony or  tartar  emetic.  F or  poisons,  the  beat  emetic  for  house- 
hold purposes  is  a tablespoonful  of  mustard  in  a tumbler  of 
water.  For  unloading  the  stomach  after  an  indigesti  ble  m eal, 
twenty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  of  ipecacuanha  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wine  will  produce  vomiting 
in  twenty  minutes.  [Refer  to  Poisons,  Croup.] 

EMOLLIENTS  are  suhdances  which  soften  the  skin, 
e,".  oil,  ointment,  or  hot  fomentationa. 


EMOTION  has  a remarkable  effect  on  digestion, 
circulation,  and  the  secretion  of  the  various  body  fluids, 
especially  on  milk,  sweat  and  saliva.  Anxiety  often  arrests 
or  prevents  digestion,  intense  joy  or  fear  may  cause  fainting 
or  even  a fatal  stoppage  of  the  heart.  Infants  have  often 
been  poisoned  by  the  milk  from  the  breast  of  a mother  who 
has  just  been  enraged.  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  often  dates  from 
a fright. 

EMPHYSEMA  is  a term  applied  to  tv/o  conditions,  (1) 
surgical  emphysehia  or  bubbles  of  air  under  the  skin,  a 
condition  which  often  follows  tracheotomy,  and  (2)  a dilated 
state  of  the  air-cells  in  the  lungs.  Such  a condition  is  very 
common  in  elderly  men  who  are  the  subjects  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  The  lung  substance  loses  its  elasticity, 
which  is  the  chief  agent  by  which  the  breath  is  expelled, 
hence  the  subject  of  emphysema  suffers  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  air  within  the  lungs,  which  he  has  great  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of.  The  lungs  are  distended  and  the  chest  so 
changes  in  shape  as  to  have  the  maximum  capacity,  that  is  it 
becomes  more  spherical  than  normal;  the  breath  is  short,  and 
the  blood  being  deficiently  aerated,  imparts  a bluish  hue  to 
the  lips  and  ears.  The  over-distention  of  the  lungs  obstructs 
the  circulation  through  them,  which  throws  more  work  on 
the  heart;  a heart  moreover  no  longer  young,  and  symptoms 
of  circulatory  failure  usually  ensue.  The  disease  is  very 
common  in  the  natives  of  the  mountains  and  in  those 
exposed  to  all  weathers  and  irregular  habits,  e.g.,  cabdrivers. 
The  treatment  is  to  avoid  the  causes  of  chronic  bronchitis 
and  to  live  a temperate,  even  life.  [Refer  to  Bronchitis.] 

EMPYEMA  is  matter  in  the  pleural  cavity.  [See  Pleurisy.] 

EMULSION  is  a mixture  in  which  oil  is  suspended  evenly 
throughout  in  the  form  of  microscopic  drops.  Milk  is  the 
natural  emulsion.  In  such  a form  the  oily  feeling  in  the 
mouth  is  abolished  and  the  digestibility  much  increased  as 
the  digestive  fluids  can  act  on  each  drop  separately.  Oil  is 
emulsified  by  yolk  of  egg,  soap,  gum  and  other  bodies. 
God-liver  oil  is  commonly  administered  els  an  emulsion. 

ENAMEL.  See  Teeth. 

ENEMA  or  clyster  is  an  injection  into  the  lower  bowel. 
Such  an  injection  cannot  pass  further  than  the  junction  of 
the  large  and  small  intestine  because  the  ileo-caecal  valve 
prevents  this.  The  purpose  for  which  enemata  are  given 
varies.  They  may  be  classified  thus : — 


Purpose. 

Composition. 

Mode  of 
Administration. 

1.  To  open  the 
bowels. 

(a)  Yellow  soap  and 
one  pint  of  water. 

(b)  Glycerine,  two 
teaspoonfuls. 

(c)  Gruel  or  barley 
water,  starch  muci- 
lage or  olive  oil  one 
pint. 

Injected  at  blood- 
heat  with  a Hig- 
ginson’s  syringe  or 
douche-can. 

Injected  cold  with  a 
small  glass  syringe. 

As  in  1 (a). 

2.  To  lock  up  the 
bowels. 

Laudanum  one  tea- 
spoonful in  starch 
mucilage,  four  or 
five  tablespoonfuis. 

Injected  at  blood- 
heat  with  a glass 
syringe. 

3.  To  expel  wind. 

Oil  of  turpentine  two 
tablespoonfuls  in 
gruel  or  starch 
mucilage,  half  a 
pint. 

As  in  1 (a). 

4.  To  quench 

thirst  when 

water  is  not 
allowed  by  the 
mouth.  To  be 
given  twice 

daily. 

Water  one  pint, 
table  salt  one  tea- 
spoonful. 

As  in  1 (a). 
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5.  To  feed  the 
patient  when 
food  is  not 
given  by  the 
mouth.  (These 
are  nutrient 
enemata  usual- 
ly given  every 
four  hours). 

Peptonized  milk  or 
beef  - tea  eight 

tablespocnfuLs,  or 
beef-tea  and  pep- 
tonized milk,  of 
each  four  table- 
spoonfuls.  The 

above  to  be  thick- 
ened by  the  a ddition 
of  the  yolk  of  an 

egg. 

Beef-tea  eight  tablc- 
spoonfulsand  soma- 
tose  one  half  tea- 
spoonful dissolved 
in  it  is  another 
recipe.  A teaspoon- 
ful of  grape  sugar 
and  of  brandy  is 
often  added  also. 

The  bowel  is  first 
washed  out  and 
the  nutrient  then 
allowed  to  run  in 
slowly  from  a glass 
syringe,  to  which  a 
piece  of  soft  india- 
rubber  tubing  is 
attached.  The 

tubing  should  be 
lubricated  at  the 
tip  with  vaseline, 
not  glycerine.  The 
fluid  should  run  in 
by  its  own  weight ; 
the  piston  of  the 
syringe  should  be 
removed.  The 

teinperatm’e  is 

blood-heat. 

6.  To  stimulate 
a patient  who  is 
too  unconscious 
to  swallow. 

Brandy  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  in  coffee 
six  tablespoonfuls. 

Allo-wed  to  run  in  at 
blood-heat  as  in  5. 

7.  To  kill  thread 
worms. 

Infusion  of  quassia 
chips,  or  a strong 
solution  of  salt  in 
water.  For  a child 
half  a pint. 

As  in  1 (a). 

To  administer  an  enema.  The  enema  is  first  prepared 
and  the  temperature  taken  with  a bath  thermometer.  The 
enema  is  injected  at  99°  F.,  and  therefore  should  be  about 
105°  in  the  jug  to  allow  for  cooling,  the  sm.aller  the  bulk  of 
fluid  the  more  important  this  is.  The  bed  is  prepared  by 
placing  a mackintosh  and  clean  towel  beneath  the  buttocks 
of  the  patient.  The  patient  is  placed  on  the  left  side  and 
the  buttocks  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Stimulants 
should  be  handy  as  occasionally  the  patient  faints,  though 
this  is  very  rare.  The  syringe  is  then  filled  till  all  air  is 
excluded,  as  it  is  important  not  to  inject  air.  In  the  case 
of  the  Higginson’s  sjTinge  this  is  best  done  by  placing  both 
ends  in  the  fluid  and  squeezing  the  ball  until  no  more 
bubbles  appear.  The  nozzle  is  then  softened  in  hot  water, 
lubricated  with  vaseline,  and  gently  inserted.  The  fluid 
to  be  injected  is  generally  put  into  a bowl  and  either  the 
right  amount  only  put  in  or  the  number  of  squeezes  of  the 
ball  of  the  syringe  counted.  Each  squeeze  may  be  con- 
sidered to  inject  two  tablespoonfuls,  and  a pint  contains 
forty  tablespoonfuls.  A douche  can,  raised  two  feet  from 
the  bed,  may  be  used  instead  of  a Higginson,  and  for  self- 
administration  is  better.  If  an  enema  is  to  be  retained  it 
must  be  given  more  slowly  than  when  it  is  not,  but  in  any 
case  there  should  be  a slight  pause  between  each  squeeze  of 
the  syringe.  .By  pressing  the  buttocks  together  with  a 
cloth  and  by  letting  the  patient  lie  still  with  a low  pillow 
or  none  so  that  the  buttocks  are  rather  above  the  level  of 
the  head,  enemata  can  often  be  retained  which  are  otherwise 
rejected. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  enemata  themselves 
directions  for  peptonising  milk  are  given  under  milk,  whilst 
to  make  starch  mucilage  the  following  directions  may  be 
useful ; — Work  up  two  teaspoonfuls  of  starch  into  paste  with 
a Little  cold  water  and  then  add  half  a pint  of  boiling  water 
and  stir.  Next,  to  judge  the  quantity  of  an  aperient  enema 
suitable  for  different  ages,  a rough  guide  is  to  allow  two 
tablespoonfuls  for  each  year  of  life  up  to  twenty  years. 
Nutrient  enemata  should,  however,  not  exceed  eight 
tablespoonfuls,  or  rejection  generally  follows.  Supp  si- 
tories  are  made  of  gelatine  or  cacao  butter,  which  melts  at 
blood  heat,  and  they  contain  nutrient  material  or  drugs. 
Their  use  is  not  recommended,  as  they  are  ant  to  cause 
in’itation  and  to  fail  tq  melt. 
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ENTERIC  FEVER.  See  Typhoid  Fever. 

ENTERITIS.  See  Diarrhoea. 

EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  are  such  as  attack  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  at  about  the  same  time.  Such 
diseases  are  generally  due  to  a germ.  The  causes  at  work 
to  render  so  many  people  susceptible,  who  at  other  times 
are  not  so,  are  various.  Climatic  conditions  are  the  chief 
of  these  causes,  as  is  shown  by  most  of  the  common  fevers 
being  prevalent  at  a particular  time  of  year.  Though 
whether  the  changes  of  the  season  exalt  the  virulence  of  the 
germ  or  depress  the  resistance  of  the  population  is  not  yet 
determined.  The  effect  of  season  on  epidemics  is  well 
shown  in  scarlet  fever,  the  prevalence  of  which  steadily 
rises  from  October  to  the  end  of  December  and  then 
suddenly  diminishes,  although  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  end  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January  cannot 
be  said  to  be  strikingly  different.  Again,  the  closely  allied 
German  measles  is  dormant  all  the  autumn  whilst  scarlet  fever 
is  common,  and  fully  active  from  April  to  the  end  of  June, 
when  scarlet  fever  is  comparatively  rare.  English  measles 
again  is  common  in  the  spring  and  autumn  and  compara- 
tively rare  between  whiles.  Most  epidemics  are  more 
common  in  the  tropics  than  in  the  colder  regions,  but  scarlet 
fever  is  very  rare  in  India  and  never  reaches  epidemic  form, 
though  on  the  same  latitude  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  it 
is  generally  epidemic.  A disease  which  is  epidemic  in 
certain  months  or  in  certain  years  is  prevented  from  dying 
out  by  the  occurrence  between  whiles  of  a few  isolated  cases 
here  and  there.  The  disease  during  this  time  is  said  to  be 
“ endemic.”  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epidemic  is  so 
great  that  practically  no  one  escapes,  as  in  certain  outbreaks 
of  influenza,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  “ pandemic.”  Epi- 
demics not  due  to  a germ  may  be  due  to  some  poison  in  che 
food  supply,  like  the  outbreak  of  arsenical  poisoning  due  to 
bad  beer  that  occurred  in  1901.  Again,  epidemics  of 
nervous  disorder  break  out  from  time  to  time  as  the  result  of 
hyst'wical  mimicry.  The  classical  example  of  this  is  the 
pandemic  chorea  of  the  middle  ages,  when  epidemics  charac- 
terised by  great  excitement,  gesticulation  and  dancing, 
broke  out  several  times  under  the  influence  of  religious 
fervour.  The  fainting  of  nearly  fifty  young  girls  in  a college 
chapel,  the  ventilation  of  which  was  no  different  from  that 
on  any  other  day,  is  an  example  of  hysterical  mimicry  that 
occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  writer.  [Refer  to  Fevers.'] 

EPIGASTRIUM  is  fhe  central  part  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  abdomen.  [See  Abdomen.] 

EPIGLOTTIS  is  the  lid  of  gristle  that  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx  or  upper  end  of  the  wind-pipe.  In  swallowing 
the  larynx  is  drawn  forwards  and  upwards  and  the  epiglottis 
shut  down  over  the  glottis  or  aperture  that  the  larynx 
presents ; food  is  thus  directed  backv/ards  into  the  gullet 
and  is  prevented  from  falling  into  the  wind-pipe. 

EPILEPSY  is  a disorder  characterised  by  fits  in  which  the 
sufferer  is  unconscious  and  may  also  be  convulsed.  In 
minor  epilepsy  or  “ petit  mal,”  there  is  a lapse  of  conscious- 
ness for  a few  minutes,  in  which  unconscious  acts  may  be 
performed  but  in  which  the  sufferer  does  not  usually  fall. 
In  major  epilepsy  or  “ grand  mal,”  the  unconsciousness  is 
accompanied  by  convulsions  and  by  falling,  hence  the  name, 
falling-sickness.  Jacksonian  Epilepsy  is  a disease  in  the 
motor  area  of  the  brain  which  produces  convulsions  without 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  is  distinct  from  true  epilepsy  in 
which  no  disease  of  the  brain  can  be  detected  after  death 
with  any  of  our  present  methods  of  examination.  The 
causes  of  epilepsy  are  heredity,  chronic  alcoholism  in  fhe 
parents,  syphilis,  alcohol,  or  blows  on  the  head.  The  age  of 
onset  is  usually  under  fifteen,  but  may  be  delayed  to  sixty. 

The  symptoms  of  a fit  differ  in  the  different  stages.  A fit 
may  be  divided  into  the  onset,  the  rigid  stage,  the  convul- 
sive stage,  and  the  stage  of  recovery.  At  the  onset  there 
is  in  many  cases  a warning  sensation,  the  duration  of  which 
is  often  long  enough  to  enable  the  patient  to  lie  down,  but  in 
other  cases  the  patient  is  struck  down  unconscious  without 
the  least  warning  and  may  fall  in  the  fire  or  drown  in  his  bath. 
The  nature  of  the  sensation  is  most  frequently  giddiness  or 
an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  stomach,  but  noises  in  the 
' ears,  flashes  of  light  and  other  hailucmations  occur,  and  the 
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patient  may  throw  up  an  arm  and  cry  out,  or  run  backwards, 
or  spin  round.  The  rigid  stage  begins  by  the  patient  falling 
with  every  muscle  strained,  hence  breathing  is  impeded  and 
the  face  turns  blue.  This  stage  which  lasts  only  a few 
seconds  passes  into  the  convulsive  stage,  in  which  the  joints 
are  alternately  bent  and  straightened,  and  the  tongue  thrust 
out  and  in,  whilst  the  mouth  is  alternately  opened  and  shut, 
with  the  result  that  the  tongue  is  often  bitten.  The  water 
and  less  often  the  motions  also  are  passed  in  this  stage. 
The  convulsion  rarely  lasts  more  than  two  minutes.  When 
it  ceases  the  stage  of  recovery  begins,  in  which  the  return  of 
consciousness  occurs  gradually  and  only  after  some  time  ; 
not  infrequently  a second  fit  follows  the  first  before  recovery 
has  occurred,  and  a series  of  fits  may  occur  which  ultimately 
endanger  life.  After  the  fit,  and  also  instead  of  a fit,  the 
patient  may  be  seized  with  temporary  insanity,  in  which  ho 
may  commit  a crime. 

The  treatment  during  the  fit  is  to  prevent  the  convulsion 
injuring  the  patient.  There  is  no  fear  at  this  stage  of  his 
injuring  other  people.  The  clothing  should  be  loosened,  the 
head,  arms  and  legs  pressed  firmly  against  the  ground,  and  a 
cork,  tooth  brush  handle  or  pebble  wrapped  in  a handkerchief 
be  placed  between  the  teeth  to  guard  the  tongue.  Between 
the  fits,  treatment  is  directed  to  the  reduction  of  their 
frequency.  Care,  unfortunately,  is  practically  out  of  the 
question.  Attention  to  the  bowels,  abstinence  from  alcohol, 
a quiet  Ufe  out  of  doors  such  as  the  occupation  of  gardener 
affords,  is  the  treatment  required.  Lack  of  self-control 
being  a prominent  feature  in  epileptics,  the  disciphne  should 
be  strict  from  an  early  age,  and  attendance  at  a well- 
disciphned  school  is  desirable,  though,  of  course,  competitive 
examinations  are  unsuitable.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  epileptic  does  not  ascend  heights,  bend  over  a fire, 
or  otherwise  expose  himself  to  , a sudden  fall  in  a dangerous 
place,  and  he  should  always  have  companions  round  him. 
The  frequency  of  the  fits  can  generally  be  reduced  by 
bromide  given  in  sufficient  doses  under  medical  supervision, 
but  this  treatment  often  reduces  the  patient  to  a drowsy 
state  with  defective  memory,  and  produces  a skin  eruption 
on  the  face,  so  that  if  the  fits  occur  only  once  in  six  months, 
it  is  better  to  have  the  disease  than  the  remedy.  For  the 
imbecility,  which  often  accompanies  epilepsy,  little  can  be 
done  except  perhaps  in  institutions  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Mental  power  is  not  always  affected,  and  in  certain  cases 
amounts  to  genius,  thus  both  Julius  Gsssar  and  Napoleon 
were  epileptics. 

EPSOM  SALTS.  See  Constifaiion. 

ERUCTATIONS  are  small  quantities  of  stomach  contents, 
either  fluid  or  gaseous,  that  rise  into  the  mouth.  [See 
Indigestion.l 

ERYSIPELAS,  or  “ St.  Anthony’s  Fire,”  is  a spreading 
inflammation  of  the  skin  due  to  a germ,  the  streptococcus 
erysipdatia.  This  germ  lives  outside  the  body  in  dirt  and 
gains  entrance  through  a wound  or  even  a mere  scratch,  if 
contaminated  by  dirt.  The  disease  also  spreads  readily  by 
actual  contact  with  infected  clothes  or  patients.  The 
incubation  period  is  one  to  four  days.  The  symptoms  are 
a sudden  rise  of  temperature  to  104°  with  shivering  and  often 
vomiting,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  redness  of  the  skin  is 
visible.  The  region  attacked  is  most  often  around  a wound 
or  on  the  face.  The  red  area  is  remarkable  for  its  well 
defined  margin  and  raised  edge.  Bhsters  frequently  form 
on  it  and  there  is  usually  sufficient  swelling  on  the  face  to 
prevent  the  eye  being  opened,  and  if  the  throat  be  attacked, 
suffocation  may  occur  from  the  swelling.  The  temperature 
remains  high  four  or  five  days  and  then  falls  suddenly. 
The  redness  of  the  skin  fades  in  the  course  of  a week  or  two 
and  is  followed  by  peehng.  If  the  inflammation  spread 
to  the  deeper  tissues,  matter  forms.  In  spite  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  illness,  the  effect  on  the  general  health  is  severe 
and  delu’ium  is  common.  The  treatment  is  to  isolate  the 
patient  and  give  a yjurgc  followed  by  quinine  and  iron  three 
times  a day.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nomishing  and 
given  every  two  hours  by  day.  For  the  thirst,  water  but 
not  milk  may  be  allowed  between  whiles.  Brandy  will  be 
required  in  the  severer  cases.  The  inflamed  skin  should  be 
dusted  with  flour  or  boric  acid  powder  and  be  covered  with 


cotton  wool.  If  matter  forms,  prompt  surgical  treatment 
is  required.  The  case  should  be  in  medical  hands  from  the 
onset  if  possible. 

ERYTHEMA  is  any  abnormal  redness  of  the  skin  which 
disappears  on  pressure.  It  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
capillary  blood-vessels  from  one  of  many  causes,  e.g., 
irritation  by  heat,  cold,  light,  chemical  irritants,  blows,  and 
the  presence  in  the  blood  that  supplies  the  skin  of  some 
poison  such  as  that  of  scarlet  fever,  rheumatic  fever,  etc. 
Sunburn  and  scarlet  fever  have  been  confused  at  times. 
[See  Scarlet  Fever,  Sun  Burn.'\ 

ETHER.  See  Anaesthetics. 

ETHYL  CHLORIDE  is  a colourless  liquid  which 
evaporates  so  rapidly  when  sprayed  on  the  skin  that  it 
freezes  it.  It  has  been  used  to  numb  the  skin  before 
minor  surgical  operations  for  a long  time.  Recently  it 
has  been  administered  like  chloroform  to  produce  general 
anaesthesia  with  very  good  results.  Consciousness  is  lost 
very  rapidly,  without  any  prehminary  struggling,  and  the 
after  effects  are  so  soon  over  that  the  patient  can  walk 
home  a short  time  after  taking  it. 

EUCALYPTUS  OIL  is  useful  for  inhalation  in  catarrh  of 
the  nose  or  bronchi.  It  is  mildly  antiseptic,  and  as  an 
ointment  is  largely  used  in  treating  burns.  It  has  been 
widely  recommended  as  a “ cure  ” for  scarlet  fever  and  for 
influenza,  but  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  false. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  See  Deafness,  Ear. 

EXCRETION  is  the  process  of  separation  from  the  blood 
and  the  expulsion  of  waste  products  from  the  body.  In 
secretion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substance  formed  is  used  up 
within  the  body.  The  chief  excretions  are  urine,  sweat,  and 
carbon  dioxide,  which  are  discharged  by  the  kidney,  skin,  and 
lungs  respectively.  The  excretions  also  include  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  formed  from  worn-out  blood 
corpuscles  and  is  discharged  in  the  motions  and  also  in  the 
urine.  Deficient  excretion  is  a serious  matter.  Death 
results  within  ten  days  if  urine  cannot  escape  from  either 
kidney ; and  bad  health  ending  in  gout,  skin  eruptions  and 
defective  mental  power  results  from  chronic  defects  in 
excretion.  The  skin  and  bowels  should  be  kept  active  if 
the  maximum  health  is  to  be  maintained.  Excretion  is 
promoted  by  diaphoretics,  dim-otics  and  purgatives.  If  the 
skin  is  active,  the  kidneys  usually  excrete  less,  and  vice 
versa,  whilst  by  promoting  watery  motions  from  the  bowel 
some  excretion  can  be  obtained  so  as  to  reheve  if  necessary 
the  work  thrown  on  skin  and  kidneys.  The  term 
“excreta”  is  popularly  used  to  include  the  faeces.  The 
normal  faeces,  however,  arc  not  a waste  product  dis- 
charged from  the  blood,  but  are  merely  those  portions  of 
the  food  which  have  not  been  absorbed.  They  are 
coloured,  however,  by  bile  pigment,  which  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  faeces  that  is  a true  excretion. 

EXERCISE  is  essential  to  the  full  vigour  of  mind  and 
body.  It  promotes  the  circulation,  stimulates  digestion, 
ensures  healthy  sleep,  and  by  making  the  skin  active  relieves 
the  kidneys  from  overwork.  Exercise  of  the  mind  and 
body  together  in  the  open  air  is  the  best  form  obtainable ; 
that  is  to  say,  horse-exercise,  foot-baU,  and  the  hke  are 
better  than  dancing,  and  dancing  better  than  dumb-beUs 
and  Indian  clubs.  Exercise  as  far  as  possible  should  be 
taken  daily  ; too  often  in  business  life  no  exercise  for  five 
or  six  days  alternates  with  a football  match  or  long  cycle 
ride,  whereas  a walk  or  cycle  ride  should  form  part  of  each 
day’s  work,  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  the  office, 
whilst  the  gymnasium,  swimming  bath  and  riding  school 
should  be  borne  in  mind  of  an  evening.  In  childhood, 
exercise  should  be  of  short  duration  and  frequently  repeated. 
In  later  boyhood,  training  for  sports  must  be  watched  with 
care,  as  rapid  growth  often  makes  great  calls  on  the 
strength  at  this  tune.  In  middle  age  the  more  active 
sports  and  gymnastic  feats  of  youth  should  give  place  to 
those  forms  of  exercise  like  golf,  or  country  walks,  in  which 
there  is  little  call  for  sudden  spurts.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  strain  thrown  on  the  heart  and  arteries  during 
any  sudden  exertion  is  great,  and  in  middle  fife  the  arteries 
are  often  older  than  the  muscles  and  unequal  to  the  strain  the 
lattw  ‘*an  cause  them.  In  convalescence  exercise  should 
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be  resumed  gradually,  sitting  up  in  bed  must  precede  sitting 
in  a chair,  and  carriage  exercise  is  often  necessary  before 
much  walking  can  be  undertaken. 

EXHAUSTION  demands  rest,  especially  sleep,  and  not 
alcohol  or  other  stimulants  nor  a large  meal.  At  the  end  of 
a long  day  on  the  mountains  it  is  much  better  to  take  a httle 
soup  and  to  turn  in  early  and  eat  a hearty  breakfast  next 
morning  than  to  eat  a big  dinner,  which  the  stomach  is  too 
exhausted  to  deal  with  and  to  awake  next  morning,  if  not 
before,  with  a bad  attack  of  indigestion. 

EXPECTORANTS  are  reme&es  which  promote  the 
secretion  of  the  air  passages  and  aid  its  expulsion.  Expecto- 
rants fall  into  two  groups,  ( 1 ) those  which  loosen  a cough  by 
liquefying  the  secretion  and  (2)  those  which  do  not  alter  the 
character  of  the  secretion  but  which  stimulate  cough.  At 
the  onset  of  bronchitis  the  secretion  is  scanty  and  tenacious, 
and  though  the  irritable  state  of  the  bronchi  causes  frequent 
cough,  there  is  really  very  little  material  to  be  expelled. 
If  then,  an  expectorant  belonging  to  group  (2)  is  given,  the 
painful  useless  cough  will  be  increased,  but  if  one  from 
group  ( 1 ) is  given  the  seci’etion  will  be  liquefied,  cough  made 
easy  and  much  relief  obtained.  Later  in  the  attack  of 
bronchitis  the  secretion  becomes  copious,  and  further 
increase  is  undeshable,  whilst  remedies  which  stimulate 
cough  and  promote  expectoration  do  good.  Hence  group 
(2)  is  used  at  this  stage.  Group  (1)  includes  ipecacuanha, 
spirits  of  sweet  nitre,  citrate,  and  acetate  of  potash  ; group 
(2)  includes  ammonia,  ether,  and  senega. 

EXTRACTS  are  made  by  steeping  the  raw  material  in 
water,  spirit,  ether  or  other  solvent  until  the  active  principle 
has  been  dissolved  out  and  then  in  filtering  and  evaporating 
down  the  fluid  thus  obtained.  In  some  cases  the  evaporation 
is  continued  until  a solid  residue  is  obtained,  in  others  a 
liquid  extract  of  known  strength  is  produced. 

EXTRAVASATION  is  the  escape  of  a fluid  from  the 
vessels  which  naturally  contain  it  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  When  a blow  is  given  with  a blunt  instrument, 
the  smaller  blood  vessels  beneath  the  skin  are  ruptured, 
and  blood  is  then  extravasated  into  the  surrounding 
parts,  hence  the  colour  of  a bruise  or  black  eye.  Rupture 
of  the  bladder  causes  extravasation  of  urine. 

EYE  is  the  organ  of  vision  placed  in  a socket  in  the  skuU 
known  as  the  orbit.  Between  the  orbit  and  the  eye  is  a 
padding  of  fat  and  certain  muscles  for  the  movement  of  the 
eye  and  the  raising  of  the  eyehd.  The  eye  communicates 
with  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve  which  passes  through  an 
aperture  in  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit  behind  the  eye.  The 
blood  supply  to  the  eye  consists  of  the  ophthalmic  artery 
and  veins.  These  vessels  also  pass  from  within  the  skull 
through  apertures  in  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit  to  the  eye. 
The  eye  consists  of  a transparent  coat  in  front  known  as 
the  cornea  and  of  a tough  opaque  coat  behind,  the  white 
of  the  eye  or  sclerotic.  Dividing  the  eye  into  an  anterior 
and  a posterior  chamber  and  attached  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  is  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
is  a transparent  double  convex  lens,  that  focusses  light  on 
to  the  back  of  the  eye.  Within  the  sclerotic  are  two  inner 
coats,  known  respectively  as  the  choroid  and  the  retina. 
The  choroid  contains  blood-vessels  and  is  black  so  that 
any  light  that  reaches  it  is  not  reflected.  The  retina  con- 
tains the  sensory  organs  which  communicate  with  the  optic 
nerve.  The  space  between  the  lens  and  the  cornea,  known 
as  the  anterior  chamber,  contains  a watery  fluid,  the  aqueous 
fluid,  whilst  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is 
filled  with  a transparent  jelly  known  as  the  vitreous,  which 
gives  the  eye  its  shape  and  elastic  consistency.  In 
front  of  the  lens  is  a circular  muscular  membrane — the 
iris  or  coloured  part  of  the  eye — presenting  in  its  centre 
a circular  hole — the  pupil — which  looks  black  because  the 
interior  of  the  eye  is  visible  through  it.  To  keep  the 
cornea  from  becoming  opaque  by  dust  settling  on  it,  it  is 
continually  washed  by  the  tears  and  by  the  eyelids,  which 
blir^  every  few  seconds  and  thus  polish  the  cornea. 
Vision  is  effected  by  the  following  series  of  steps  : — 

Light  is  focussed  in  passing  through  the  cornea, 
the  aqueous  fluid,  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  vitreous, 
and  finally  is  thrown  on  the  retina,  where  it  forms  an  I 


Inverted  picture  of  the  object  from  which  it  came.  The 
retina  is  stimulated  by  the  light,  and  its  different  parts 
are  stimulated  differently  by  the  different  parts  of  the 
picture  which  is  focus.sed  on  it.  Such  differences  are 
transferred,  not  as  light,  but  as  nerve  impulses  along  the 
optic  nerve  to  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  concerned 
with  vision,  and  although  the  picture  on  the  retina  is 
inverted,  the  mental  impression  produced  is  erect. 

In  focussing  light  the  cornea  is  the  most  powerful  agent. 
The  use  of  the  lens  is  to  enable  objects  at  different  distances 
to  be  accurately  focussed.  Such  focussing  in  the  camera 
is  done  by  altering  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
plate  without  changing  the  lens.  In  the  eye  the  distance 
between  the  lens  and  the  plate  (retina)  is  constant  and  the 
lens  is  altered  in  shape  instead.  The  nearer  an  object 
the  more  convex  the  lens  has  to  be.  Such  alteration  is 
effected  by  a ring  of  little  muscles  placed  round  the  edge 
of  the  lens,  and  the  process  is  termed  “ accommodation.” 
Accommodation  for  objects  nearer  to  the  eye  than  ten 
inches  is  effected  with  difficulty.  The  iris  or  coloured 
part  of  the  eye  regulates  the  size  of  the  hole  in  its  centre 
through  which  light  is  admitted,  and  corresponds  to  the 
diaphragm  of  optical  instruments.  In  strong  light  the 
iris  contracts  the  pupil  and  shuts  off  light  and  vice  versa  in 
faint  light;  and  in  looking  at  a near  object  it  also  shuts  off 
aU  light  except  that  near  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  produce  a more  sharply  focussed 
image  on  the  retina.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  eye  is  an 
optical  instrument  very  similar  in  principle  to  optical 
instruments  of  human  invention,  though  infinitely  more 
perfect  in  its  power  of  rapid  adaptation.  The  healtli  of 
the  eye  is  often  maintained  when  the  general  health  is 
much  disturbed ; there  are,  however,  many  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  eye,  the  chief  of  which  wo  will  now  briefly 
describe. 

Any  foreign  body  in  the  eye  is  best  dealt  with  by  closing 
both  eyes  and  rubbing  the  normal  one,  a flow  of  tears  is 
thus  induced,  which  often  dislodges  the  foreign  body. 
If  this  fails,  the  lower  lid  should  be  drawn  down,  and  if  the 
body  can  be  seen,  it  should  be  touched  with  the  tip  of  a 
clean  handkerchief  or  piece  of  blotting  paper.  Eversion 
of  the  upper  lid,  that  is  turning  it  up  to  expose  the  inner 
surface,  requires  practice  and  is  best  not  attempted. 
Splinters  of  iron,  grit,  etc.,  embedded  in  the  cornea,  should 
not  be  touched  till  a doctor  is  obtained,  but  a drop  of 
castor  oil  should  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid 
drawn  down  for  the  purpose,  and  the  affected  eye  should 
be  bandaged  up  to  prevent  the  sufferer  doing  damage  by 
rubbing  it,  and  in  children  the  hands  should  be  secured 
also.  Lime  in  the  eye  is  best  treated  by  dropping  in  castor 
oil  or  weak  vinegar  and  water.  Water  alone  is  bad  treat- 
ment. Ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  common,  due  either  to  injury 
or  to  constitutional  causes.  In  healing,  ulcers  leave  an 
opacity  on  the  cornea,  which  often  takes  years  to  clear  up. 
By  perseverance,  however,  much  can  be  done.  Special 
spectacles  are  generally  required.  The  treatment  from 
the  first  must  be  in  medical  hands. 

The  membrane  which  lines  the  inner  side  of  the  eye-lids 
and  connects  them  with  the  eye  is  the  conjunctiva,  inflam- 
mation of  which  is  conjunctivitis.  Of  this  there  are  many 
forms,  e.g.  (1)  simple,  (2)  purulent,  and  (3)  granular. 
(1)  The  simple  form  is  set  up  by  many  causes,  such  as  a 
foreign  body  in  the  eye,  a chill,  etc.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced are  smarting  in  the  eye  as  though  something  was  in 
it,  pain  on  looking  at  the  light,  discharge  which  gums  the 
lids  together  during  the  night,  whilst  the  eye  itself  is  blood- 
shot. The  treatment  is  to  syringe  the  eye  twice  daily  with 
warm  boric  lotion  and  to  smear  the  margin  of  the  lids  with 
cold  cream,  the  eyes  should  be  protected  from  strong  light, 
and  in  the  severer  cases  small  pads  of  lint  or  linen  soaked 
in  iced  water  should  be  applied  frequently,  whilst  all  rubbing 
with  the  fingers  should  be  carefully  avoided.  (2)  “ Puru- 
lent ophthalmia,”  or  the  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born 
infant,  causes  many  cases  of  blindness  amongst  the  poor. 
In  such  cases  conjunctivitis  begins  within  five  days  of 
birth.  The  symptoms  are  great  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  a 
mattery  discharge  and  burning  pain ; the  cornea  may  be 
destroyed  by  ulceration  and  blindness  result.  Until  tha 
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doctor’s  arrival  the  treatment  should  be  that  for  simple  oon- 
junctivitis,  except  that  the  syringing  should  be  hourly  and 
greater  care  taken  to  burn  all  linen  soiled  by  the  discharge. 
(3)  Granular  Ophthalmia,  or  conjunctivitis,  is  the  eye- 
trouble  that  is  so  apt  to  break  out  in  epidemic  form  in 
large  institutions,  especially  in  such  as  are  crowded  with  the 
children  of  the  working-classes.  The  affection  is  veiy 
chronic.  It  may  be  recognised  on  drawing  down  the 
lower  lid,  when  instead  of  the  normal  smooth  surface 
a number  of  httle  raised  bodies  the  size  of  a pin’s  head  are 
seen.  These  bodies  scratch  the  cornea  and  produce  ulcera- 
tion and  much  irritation  in  it.  The  discharge  from  the 
eyes  , like  that  in  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  is  highly  contagious. 
The  treatment  is  strict  isolation  and  protection  from  the 
light  until  the  doctor’s  arrival. 

Iritis  is  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  coloured  part  of  tho 
eye.  The  chief  causes  axe  rheumatism  and  syphilis. 
There  is  pain,  dimness  of  vision,  the  iris  becomes  mud- 
coloured  and  the  eye  blood-shot.  The  affection  can  thus 
be  readily  mistaken  for  conjunctivitis  if  the  iris  itself  be  not 
carefully  looked  at.  The  treatment  is  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  light  and  send  for  a doctor.  Optic  neuritis  or 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  retinitis  or  inflammation 
of  the  retina  and  choroiditis  or  inflammation  of  choroid 
also  occur  and  produce  blindness,  partially  or  wholly,  either 
for  the  time  or  permanently.  [Cataract,  Squint,  Blindness, 
Astigmatism  are  discussed  under  their  respective  heads, 
and  long  and  short  sight  under  SightJ] 

EYE-LIDS  are  folds  of  skin  for  protecting  the  eye. 
They  are  lined  with  a vascular  membrane,  the  conjunctiva, 
inflammation  of  which  is  conjunctivitis  [see  the  last  article.] 
An  abscess  round  the  root  of  an  eye-lash  is  a stye.  This 
is  best  treated  by  bathing  it  with  hot  water  till  it  bursts 
and  by  attention  to  the  general  health.  The  eyelid  contains 
a gland  which  secretes  a lubricating  fluid.  If  the  mouth 
of  the  gland  becomes  blocked  the  secretion  which  is  still 
produced  cannot  escape  and  being  pent  up  forms  a cyst 
or  swelling  containing  Quid,  known  as  a meibomian  cyst. 
A stye  is  most  common  in  the  upper  lid  and  a meibo- 
mian cyst  in  the  lower  lid.  The  cyst  requires  an  incision 
by  a surgeon.  A wart  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  may 
be  the  beginning  of  rodent  ulcer.  [Refer  to  Rodent  Ulcer, 
Tearsi] 

FACE-ACHE.  See  Teeth. 

FACE-BURNING,  A symptom  of  indigestion,  which 
if  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time  may  give  rise  to 
aene  rosacea.  [See  Indigestion  and  A.cne  Rosacea.l 

FiECES  are  the  evacuations  from  the  bowel.  [Sec 
Motions.'] 

FAINTING  is  due  to  a deficient  blood  supply  to  the 
brain  usually  caused  by  a temporary  weakness  of  the 
heart’s  action.  The  causes  are  sudden  emotion,  impure 
air,  want  of  food,  loss  of  blood,  disease  of  the  heart,  the 
early  stages  of  pregnancy  and  the  time  of  quickening. 
The  symptoms  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
The  duration  of  the  attack  is  usually  short,  but  it  may 
last  longer  and  in  rare  cases  end  in  death.  The  treatment 
for  a faint  should  be  loosening  the  clothing,  giving  fresh  air, 
putting  the  head  down  and  the  feet  up,  and  applying 
smelling  salts  and  wet  handkerchiefs  or  eau  de  Cologne 
to  the  face ; stimulants  are  rarely  necessary. 

FAITH  in  a remedy  often  has  a remarkable  effect. 
A hypodermic  injection  of  water  will  frequently  induce 
sleep  if  the  patient  thinks  morphia  is  being  given  even 
when  the  patient  Ls  by  no  means  hysterical.  Bread  pills 
have  also  been  often  known  to  produce  purging.  Many 
other  examples  are  on  record.  The  phenomenon  is  allied 
most  likely  to  hypnotism.  It  is  probably  one  factor  in 
the  success  of  homoeopathic  remedies  in  which  the  doses 
of  the  drugs  given  are  infinitesimally  smalL 

FARCY.  See  Glanders. 

FASTING  in  the  literal  sense  of  total  abstinence  from 
food  is  rarely  wise.  Regularity  in  the  time  and  amount 
of  our  meals  is  always  to  be  aimed  at.  The  occasional 
exclusion  of  butcher's  meat  or  other  article  of  diet  is  no 
doubt  harmless,  and  positively  beneficial  to  those  who 
habitually  over-eat  or  shirk  exercise.  On  the  whole, 


1 however,  in  youth  plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  exercise 
are  much  better  than  little  exercise  with  correspondingly 
little  food.  In  middle  life,  when  the  exercise  taken  is  often 
reduced,  the  diet  is  unfortunately  often  increased,  and  it 
is  at  this  time  that  partial  fasting  is  likely  to  be  wise. 
Total  fasting,  even  with  a free  supply  of  water,  usually 
proves  fatal  in  twenty  days,  though  the  time  may  be 
prolonged  in  certain  cases  to  forty  days. 

FAT.  See  Food.  FATNESS.  See  Ohesit;/. 

FATIGUE.  See  Exercise,  Exhaustion,  Debility. 

FAVUS  or  Scaldhead  is  a disease  of  the  scalp  rare  in 
England  but  common  in  Scotland  and  Normandy.  Yellow 
i cup-shaped  masses  form  on  the  scalp  and  the  hair  falls  out. 

1 A mousy  odour  is  usually  present.  The  cause  is  the 
I Achorion  Schonleinii,  a fungus.  The  treatment  is  removal 
of  the  crusts  with  a linseed  poultice  the  surface  of  which 
is  smeared  with  olive  oil,  shaving  the  scalp  or  cutting  aU 
the  hair  short  and  the  repeated  application  of  white  pre- 
cipitate and  sulphur  ointment  mixed  together  in  equal 
parts. 

FEAR  produces  well  marked  effects  on  the  body  as 
pallor,  tremor,  sweating  and  diarrhma  testify.  In  those 
with  unstable  nervous  systems  a fright  may  induce  St. 
Vitus’  Dance  or  epilepsy  or  hysteria.  In  the  management 
j of  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom  these  facts  require  to 
be  borne  in  mind. 

FEBRICULA  denotes  a feverish  attack  of  short  duration 
and  unknown  cau.se.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to 
bod  on  a light  diet  whilst  the  temperature  is  raised,  and 
the  case  watched  to  see  if  further  symptoms  w'ill  develop. 

FEBRIFUGE  is  a remedy  for  relieving  fever.  Some 
febrifuges  act  by  increasing  the  heat  lost  by  the  body,  e.g. 
cold  baths ; others,  known  as  antipyretics,  act  by 
dimini.shing  the  amount  of  heat  produced,  e.g.  quinine  and 
antir)vrine.  [Refer  to  Fever.  Fever  Drinks,  and  Drugs.] 

FEEDING  BOTTLES  should  be  boat-shaped  and  without 
india-rubber  tubing,  as  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  [See  hifards.] 

FEES.  See  Doctor. 

FEET,  CARE  OF.  Tlie  feet  are  often  troublesome, 
owing  to  ill-fitting  boots.  Corns,  bunions,  hammer  toe, 
and  many  other  morbid  conditions  are  the  result.  A boot 
need  not  be  square  toed,  but  the  inner  border  should  be 
straight.  The  boot  in  common  use  thrusts  the  big  too 
towards  the  centre  of  the  foot,  wliich  tends  to  produce 
bunion  at  the  root  of  the  big  toe,  and  hammer  toe  in  the 
one  next  it.  In  the  same  v.’ay  the  pressure  to  which  the 

' other  toes  are  subjected  produces  a hard  corn  on  the  httle 
toe  and  soft  corns  between  the  other  toes.  The  boot 
should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the  toes  to  lie  flat,  and  the 
heel  should  not  be  so  high  that  the  weight  is  thrown  on 
to  the  front  of  the  foot.  Tire  present  fashion  of  allowing 
children  to  wear  sandals  is  doubtless  good,  but  it  must 
be  followed  up  by  suitable  boots,  or  by  the  time  middle 
age  is  reached,  w'hen  the  increasing  weight  of  the  body 
demands  good  feet,  it  will  be  found,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  the  feet  are  hopelessly  crippled. 

Sweating  feet  are  a frequent  source  of  trouble.  In  such 
a case  the  feet  should  be  washed  in  soap  and  water  every 
night  and  then  soaked  in  a saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid.  In  the  daytime  boric  acid  should  be  sprinkled 
inside  the  stockings,  and  a cork  sock  placed  inside  the 
boot.  The  cork  should  be  cleansed  with  boric  acid  solution 
every  few  days. 

Sore  feet  may  be  due  to  sweating  or  to  stockings  that 
are  darned.  For  a walking  tour  good  stockings  are  as 
important  as  good  boots.  Sore  feet  should  be  treated 
every  night  with  borie  ointment  or  benzoated  lard,  to 
either  of  which  ten  grains  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  ounce 
may  be  added. 

Cold  feet  require  thick  stockings  and  boots  that  are  not 
tight  ; the  general  health  should  receive  attention.  Equal 
parts  of  camphor  hniment  and  soap  liniment  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  feet  night  and  morning.  If  cold  feet 
cause  sleeplessness,  bed  socks  should  be  worn.  [Refer  to 
Blister,  Bunion,  Chilblain,  Corn,  Flat  Foot,  Hammer 
Toe.] 
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FERMENTATION  is  chemical  action  induced  by  the 
• presence  of  a ferment.  The  ferment  is  a body  which 
remains  intact  and  apparently  unchanged  yet  capable  of 
producing  chemical  action  in  a suitable  medium  for  an 
indefinite  period,  provided  the  temperature  be  suitable 
and  the  products  of  the  chemical  action  be  removed.  The 
ferments  are  divided  into  organised  and  unorganised 
ferments.  The  former  are  living  plants  like  yeast  or  certain 
bacteria,  the  latter  are  chemical  bodies.  The  distinction 
is,  however,  artificial,  as  the  yeast  and  other  organised 
ferments  only  act  by  producing  a chemical  or  unorganised 
ferment.  The  more  important  varieties  of  fermen- 
tation include  the  change  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide  under  the  influence  of  the  ferment  yeast ; the  forma- 
tion. of  vinegar  from  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  the 
bacterium  aceti ; the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  milk 
sugar  by  the  bacterium  lactis,  a process  that  occurs  when- 
ever milk  turns  sour  either  before  or  after  being  swallowed. 
All  natural  decomposition  is  the  work  of  ferments,  most 
of  them  being  produced  by  various  kinds  of  bacteria. 
The  eating  of  food  already  decomposing  or  sour  is  a common 
cause  of  indigestion  and  diarrhoea,  whilst  in  many  forms  of 
indigestion  food  is  fermented  during  its  passage  through 
the  stomach  and  intestines  and  the  gas  and  acids  thus 
produced  cause  flatulence,  heartburn,  and  other  symptoms. 
Fermentation  is  checked  by  raising  or  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture from  that  at  which  the  process  proceeds  most  actively 
and  can  be  prevented  by  boiling,  a fact  made  use  of  in  making 
jam.  It  is  also  checked  by  allowing  the  products  of  fermen- 
tation to  accumulate,  hence  it  is  that  alcohol  and  vinegar 
are  preservatives.  In  wine  for  instance,  sufficient  sugar 
to  make  it  taste  sweet  is  only  permanent  if  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  be  sufficiently  high,  and  spirit  is  added  to  most 
of  the  sweet  wines  for  this  purpose.  Fermentation  is 
checked  by  all  antiseptics,  e.g.  carbolic,  and  the  less  poison- 
ous of  these  are  used  in  treat^ing  flatulent  dyspepsia.  They 
include  creosote,  y8  naphthol,  sulpho-carbolates  and  bismuth 
salicylate. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS.  See  Alcohol  and  Beer,  Wine,  etc. 

FETOR.  See  Disinfection,  Breath  Bad. 

FEVER  is  a term  used  to  describe  a group  of  symptoms 
of  which  a rise  of  the  temperature  above  normal  is  alwa^iT? 
one.  The  other  symptoms  most  often  present  are  a rise 
of  the  pulse  rate,  a rise  of  the  respiration  rate,  loss  of 
appetite  with  coated  tongue  and  diminished  digestive 
power,  scantiness  of  the  urine  which  is  often  also  high 
coloured,  languor,  headache  and  delirium. 

The  cause  of  fever  is  the  invasion  of  the  body  by  a germ. 
This  multiplies  and  produces  poisons  known  as  toxins. 
These  toxins  are  different  for  different  germs.  Hence 
each  germ  produces  minor  variations  in  the  symptoms 
above  mentioned.  In  addition,  certain  symptoms  are  also 
produced  which  are  peculiar  to  each.  Of  these  the  different 
varieties  of  rash  are  a good  example.  By  means  of  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  each  germ,  we  are  able  to  recognise 
the  different  species  of  fever.  These  species  always  breed 
true ; a case  of  small  pox  gives  rise  to  other  cases  of 
small  pox  but  never  to  measles  or  chicken  pox.  At  the 
present  day  so  far  as  is  known  they  never  arise  de  novo, 
but  always  from  a pre-existing  case  of  the  disease,  although 
the  eomiection  may  be  difficult  to  trace.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  infection  can  be  carried  in  the  case  of  most 
fevers  by  clothing,  air,  water  or  milk.  By  infection  we 
mean  the  germs  in  an  active  state.  If  these  have  the  power 
of  living  outside  the  body  infection  can  be  carried  to  a gi’eat 
distance ; if  not  then  actual  contact  of  the  healthy  with 
the  sick  is  necessary/  to  spread  the  disease.  In  the  former 
case  the  fever  used  to  be  called  infectious,  in  the  latter 
case  contagious,  but  this  distinction  is  dying  out. 

Germs  do  not  cause  symptoms  directly  the  body  is 
attacked,  because  it  is  the  toxins,  not  the  germs  themselves, 
which  produce  the  symptoms.  To  form  a sufficient  dose 
of  toxin  takes  time.  This  time  during  which  the  disease 
develops  before  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  the  incubation 
period.  The  length  of  this  period  varies  within  certain 
limits  for  each  fever.  Exposure  to  infection  thus  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  the  fever  has  been  caught  or  not,  until 


the  longest  possible  time  for  incubation  has  elapsed.  A day 
or  two  ox’er  this  time  is  commonly  taken  as  the  quarantine 
period.  The  quarantine  period  is  the  time  during  which 
one  exposed  to  infection  must  be  isolated  betore  he  can  be 
said  to  be  free  of  all  risk  of  having  the  disease.  For 
convenience  of  reference  we  append  a table  of  these  times. 


Disease. 

Agemest  likely 
to  catch  it. 

Incubation 

Period. 

Quarantine 

Period. 

Chicken-Pox  . . 

Childhood  . . 

12-19  days  . 

20  days 

Diphtheria  . . 

2-15  years  . . 

1-7  days, 

usually  2 . 

8 ,) 

Influenza  . . . 

All  ages . . . 

2-6  davs 

7 „ 

Measles  . . . 

Childhood  . . 

10-14  days  . 

16  „ 

German  Measles 

Youth  . . . 

11-18  days  . 

21  „ 

Mumps.  . . . 

Childhood  . . 

14-23  days  . 

24  „ 

Small  Pox  . . 

All  ages . . . 

12  days  . 

16  „ 

Scarlet  Fever 

5-10  years  • . 

1-7  days, 

usually  3 . 

10  „ 

Typhoid  or 

Enteric  Fever 

Tounv  Adults . 

5-21  davs  . 

— 

Whooping  Cough 

Childhood  . . 

5-18  days  . 

ol 

The  chief  advances  made  in  our  knowledge  of  fever  during 
recent  times  consist  in  the  discovery  of  (1)  the  actual  germs 
which  cause  them,  (2)  the  way  to  treat  them,  (3)  the  part 
played  by  insects  in  the  spread  of  infection. 

With  regard  to  (1)  we  must  admit  much  remains  to 
be  done.  As  to  (2),  we  have  lenriit  to  feed  fevers  instead 
of  starving  them.  Formerly  the  patient  was  starved, 
bled,  and  purged  with  the  object  of  leaving  the  fever  no 
food  to  feed  on.  Now  the  patient’s  strength  Ls  supported 
as  far  as  possible,  to  enable  him  to  produce  the  natural 
antidotes  to  the  poisons  formed  by  the  germs  attacking 
him.  Moreover  we  have  obtained  for  one  fever  at  least, 
diphtheria,  an  antitoxin  that  has  considerably  reduced 
the  percentage  of  fatal  cases.  (See  Antito.xin)  As  to  (S.) 
we  would  mention  tlie  relation  of  the  mosquito  to  the 
spread  of  malaria  and  of  elephantiasis,  the  part  played  by 
flies  in  spreading  enteric  fever  in  the  South  African  War, 
and  the  tsetse  fly  in  producing  the  “ sleeping  sickness.” 

The  prevention  of  fever  still  remains  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  day.  We  have  two  com’ses  open : either 
to  render  the  germ  extinct,  or  to  so  alter  the  constitution 
of  those  exposed  to  attack  that  the  germ  is  harmless  to  them. 
Whether  to  adopt  the  former  or  the  latter  method,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  depends  on  the  fever  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  We  attempt  to  banish  the  ^erm  (1)  by 
the  isolation  of  infected  casas,  (2)  by  the  dismfection  of 
! infected  houses  and  clothing.  In  certain  cases  isolation 
may  serve  the  purpose ; thus  rabies  has  been  stamped 
out  in  England  by  muzzling  all  dogs  for  two  years  and 
quarantining  all  imported  ones.  In  other  cases  isolation 
comes  too  late  to  be  effective ; in  whooping-cough,  for 
instance,  a case  is  infectious  a fortnight  before  it  can  be 
recognised  and  isolated.  In  such  cases  our  only  chance 
of  success  is  to  so  alter  the  constitution  of  those  exposed  that 
the  germ  becomes  innocuous. 

This  can  be  attempted  in  two  ways;  (1)  by  sparing  no 
effort  to  improve  the  general  health  ; (2)  by  inducing  a mild 
or  modified  form  of  the  fever.  The  adult  of  to-day  in 
robust  health  is  infected  with  great  difficulty  by  inost 
germs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lees  heaUh}’  individual, 

! bo  his  resistance  lowered  by  drink,  poverty,  overwork  or 
what  not,  is  infected  far  more  readily.  If  then  we  can 
secure  for  the  masses  temperance,  sanitary  dwellings,  wise 
factory  regulations  and  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health, 
we  shall  go  far  to  stamp  out  many  of  the  fevers.  Already 
in  England  plague,  cholera,  and  typhus  have  gone  ; typhoid 
is  going.  Phthisis  still  stands  out  defiant.  To  attempt  to 
annihilate  this  by  isolation  in  Sanatoria  of  the  infected 
cases,  and  by  the  disinfection  of  infected  houses  is  futile. 
Hundreds  of  cases  will  escape  detection  until  the  later 
stages,  and  these  must  always  keep  the  infection  amongst 
us.  It  must  be  attacked  chiefly*  by  sanitary  dwellings, 
with  more  apace  and  air,  by  more  wholesome  food  and  less 
“ drink.” 

I There  are  certain  fevers,  however,  which  the  healthiest 
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at  the  present  day  chhnot  resist  if  they  are  exposed  to 
infection.  Influenza  and  Small  Pox  are  two  such  fevers. 
Against  the  former  we  have  no  means  of  protection ; against 
the  latter  wo  have  in  vaccination  an  effective  weapon. 
We  want  inoculations,  corresponding  to  vaccination,  in 
the  case  of  certain  other  fevers.  Inoculation  against 
typhoid  was  a failure  in  the  late  war,  but  improved  methods 
may  yet  succeed.  Inoculation  against  cholera  and  snake- 
bite are  both  practised  in  India.  For  protection  against 
influenza  this  method  can  never  be  useful  because  an  attack 
of  influenza  provides  immunity  for  so  brief  a time.  It 
can  only  be  useful  in  such  diseases  as  small  pox  or  typhoid, 
in  which  one  attack  is  rarely  followed  by  a second,  even 
in  the  course  of  a long  life  with  frequent  exposure  to 
infection.  [Refer  to  Disinfection,  Sick  Room,  and  the  in~ 
dividual  fevers.'] 

FEVER  DRINKS.  Suitable  drinks  are  described  under 
the  following  heads; — Aerated  Waters,  Apple  Water,  Black 
Currant  Water,  Glaret,  Imperial  Drink,  Lemonade,  Tama- 
rind Water  and  Toast  Water. 

FILTERS  in  domestic  use  are  not  so  useful  as  the  public 
think  and  are  often  actually  causes  of  disease.  Many  of 
those  in  use  do  not  stop  the  passage  of  germs  although 
they  may  stop  the  eggs  of  intestinal  worms.  Many  stop 
some  of  the  germs,  which  then  flourish  in  the  substance  of 
the  filter  and  infect  all  subsequent  water  that  passes  tlirougli. 
Hence  purification  of  the  water  by  boiling,  although  more 
expensive,  is  a much  safer  method.  Among  th^e  more 
reliable  filters  are  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  and  the 
Berkefeld.  In  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  filter  the  water 
passes  through  a thick  walled  unglazed  earthenware  tube, 
which  stops  germs.  It  has  been  recommended  to  clean  this 
by  brushing  the  outside  with  a stiff  brush ; as,  however,  the 
germs  are  not  only  outside  but  probably  also  distributed 
through  the  substance  of  the  porcelain,  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  it  should  be  boiled  or  a new  tube  substituted. 

FINGERS,  DEAD.  Raynaud's  Disease. 

FIRST  AID.  Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  give 
a few  directions  for  the  management  of  the  commoner 
emergencies.  In  this  subject  a few  practical  lessons  are 
worth  much  theory,  but  a few  words  for  purposes  of 
reference  may  nevertheless  be  of  service.  The  subjectsi 
to  which  we  shall  refer  are ; — Ambulances,  bandaging, 
removal  of  clothing  from  injured  limbs,  fractures,  dis- 
locations, sprains,  fits,  drowning,  suffocation,  and  bleeding. 
Bums,  poisons,  sunstroke  and  injuries  to  the  eye  or 
ear  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads.  . 

AMBULANCES  have  often  to  be  obtained  or  improvised 
for  the  removal  of  the  injured.  In  the  large  towns  the 
police  undertake  this  duty  in  the  case  of  accidents,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  supply  ambulances  both 
within  and  without  the  metropolitan  area  for  the  removal 
of  fever  cases  at  a moderate  charge.  Hand  ambulances  may 
also  be  obta,med  from  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association,, 
St.  John’;  Cate,  Clerkenwell.  Occasions,  however,  must 
often  arisR  when  an  ambulance  has  to  be  constructed  on  the 
spot.  A hurdle  or  shutter  can  be  used  as  a stretcher  and 
a coster’s  barrow  is  also  convenient.  Two  poles  and  two 
coats  may  be  used  as  a stretcher  by  turning  the  sleeves  of 
the  coats  inside  out  and  running  a pole  through  the  two 
sleeves  on  one  side  when  the  two  coats  are  placed  with  the 
lower  margin  of  each  in  contact.  The  pole  will  then  tra- 
verse the  left  sleeve  of  one  coat  and  the  right  sleeve  of  the 
other.  The  two  sleeves  on  the  other  side  receive  the  other 
pole  in  the  same  way  and  the  coats  are  then  buttoned  up^ 
the  row  of  buttons  coming  in  a straight  line,  midway 
between  and  parallel  to  the  two  poles.  Another  method 
is  to  make  a lattice  work  of  rope  or  belts  between  the  two 
poles.  Whatever  method  is  used  it  is  essential  before 
placing  the  patient  on  the  litter  to  test  it  first  to  make  sure 
it  will  stand  the  necessary  weight.  In  carrying  the  stretcher 
the  two  bearers  should  keep  step  but  start  with  opposite 
feet,  and  the  patient  should  travel  feet  foremost  except  in 
going  upstairs  or  up  a steep  hill. 

BANDAGING.  To  learn  to  bandage,  a few  simple 
practical  lessons  are  requisite,  such  as  the  classes  of  the  St. 
John’s  Ambulance  Association  afford.  The  two  chief 
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forms  of  bandage  in  use  are  the  triangular  bandage  and  the 
roller  bandage.  A large  handkerchief  with  two  opposite 
corners  in  contact  forms  a triangular  bandage,  which 
may  be  used  in  its  triangular  form  as  in  making  a sling, 
or  rolled  up  like  a scarf  to  form  a bandage  for  fixing  a splint 
or  covering  a wound. 

To  bandage  an  eye  roll  a handlcerchief  Like  a scarf,  place 
the  centre  of  the  bandage  over  the  eye,  pass  one  end  below 
the  ear  of  the  same  side,  pass  the  other  end  over  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  forehead  of  the  opposite  side  and  tie 
the  two  ends  firmly  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

To  bandage  the  scalp  bring  two  opposite  corners 
of  a very  large  handkerchief  in  contact  so  as  to  make  a 
triomgle,  place  the  triangle  on  the  scalp  with  the  apex 
behind,  bring  the  other  two  angles  round  the  forehead 
just  above  the  brow  till  they  meet  behind,  low  down  and 
covering  the  apex,  tie  them  firmly  and  secure  the  apex  to 
them  with  a j)In.  The  triangular  bandage  recommended 
by  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association  has  a base  four 
feet  long  and  two  sides  of  two  feet  ten  inches  each  and  on 
it  are  printed  figures  showing  the  way  it  may  be  applied. 
The  roller  bandage  is  the  one  chiefly  used  by  medical  men. 
It  must  be  applied  evenly  and  firmly  without  being  tight, 
or  serious  consequences  may  ensue. 

REMOVAL  OF  CLOTHING  from  injured  limbs. 
Always  slip  out  the  sound  arm  first  in  taking  off  the  coat, 
as  it  is  then  easy  to  slip  the  coat  off  the  injured  arm. 
Trousers  may  often  be  drawn  straight  down  after  unbutton- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  but  if  a log  be  broken  or  seriously 
injured  it  is  much  better  to  slit  the  trouser  up  along  the 
seam.  In  putting  clothing  on,  the  injm-ed  limb  is  'tlotbed 
first. 

FRACTURES  may  be  simple  or  compound.  In  the 
former  the  bone  only  is  broken ; in  the  latter  case  the  skin 
is  broken,  so  that  germs  can  reach  the  broken  bone.  Com- 
pound fractures  must  bo  first  treated  as  wounds  (See 
Wounds),  and  then  as  in  simple  fractures  temporary  splints 
applied  to  prevent  movement  until  the  doctor  comes. 
In  fractures  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  after  the  trousers  and  boot 
have  been  removed  by  cutting  them,  the  best  splint  to  use 
is  the  sound  leg.  After  placing  a folded  handkerchief 
between  the  knees  and  another  between  the  ankles,  the 
limbs  may  be  tied  together  by  one  handkerchief  applied 
above  and  a second  just  below  the  knees  whilst  a third  is 
applied  above  the  ankles. 

N.B. — A bandage  must  never  he  applied  over  the  fracture 
itself,  unless  the  skin  is  broken  at  this  spot. 

Fracture  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  is  best  treated 
by  three  slips  of  wood  or  stout  cardboard  secured  above 
and  below  by  handkerchiefs.  The  arm  must  then  be  placed 
in  a sling  with  the  hand  well  raised,  and  the  patient  will 
then  do  well  to  walk  rather  than  ride  to  the  doctor.  Frac- 
ture at  the  ivrist  requires  a splint  that  passes  from  the  root 
of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow.  The  fingers  can  then  bend 
comfortably  over  the  edge  of  the  splint.  A second  splint 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  forearm  is  also  desirable. 

A piece  of  wood  padded  with  wool  or  flannel  or  several 
layers  of  stout  cardboard  may  be  used  and  the  splints 
should  be  secured  by  three  handkerchiefs  placed  round  the 
hand,  just  above  the  wrist  and  below  the  elbow.  The 
arm  is  then  placed  in  a sling.  Fracture  of  one  of  the  bon^ 
in  the  hand  is  best  treated  by  placing  a small  door-handle, 
tennis  or  billiard  ball  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  bandaging 
the  fingers  over  it. 

Fracture  of  the  collar  bone  is  best  treated  by  passing  one 
end  of  a duster  or  large  handkerchief  over  the  shoulder 
and  under  the  arm  and  securing  this  end  to  the  rest  of  the 
handkerchief  with  safety  pins.  A loop  is  thus  formed, 
which  encloses  the  shoulder.  The  other  shoulder  is  treated 
similarly.  Each  handkerchief  thus  presents  a free  end  and 
these  are  now  firmly  knotted  together  over  a third  hand- 
kerchief which  is  folded  and  placed  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
The  shoulders  are  thus  drawn  back  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  arm  of  the  injured  side  is  then  supported  in  a sling. 
Fracture  of  the  jaw  requires  two  handkerchiefs,  one  passing 
from  below  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is 
firmly  tied,  and  the  other  from  just  above  the  chin  to  low 
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down  at  the  back  of  the  head  where  it  is  tied  and  the  two 
handkerchiefs  should  then  be  tied  together. 

DISLOCATION  is  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  bones 
that  forms  a joint,  a condition  which  involves  the  tearing  of 
one  or  more  of  the  ligaments  that  keep  the  bones  in  position. 
Pain,  deformity  and  impaired  movement  result  and  con- 
tinue as  a rule  until  the  dislocation  is  reduced,  though  rarely 
the  displaced  bone  has  been  known  to  hollow  out  for  itself 
a new  socket  and  produce  a joint  in  its  new  situation. 
The  joints  most  liable  to  dislocation  are  the  jaw,  finger  and 
shoulder ; the  knee,  be  it  noted,  is  very  rarely  dislocated, 
and  when  popularly  said  to  be  “ put  out  ” either  the  joint 
is  damaged  internally  or  the  knee  cap  is  broken.  The 
jaw  is  often  dislocated  in  yawning  too  widely,  when  the 
sufferer  finds  he  cannot  close  his  mouth.  Dislocation 
generally  occurs  on  one  side  only.  The  treatment,  after 
protecting  the  operator’s  thumbs  by  wrapping  them  up  well 
in  handkerchiefs,  is  to  press  on  the  back  teeth  of  each  side 
firmly  with  the  thumbs  whilst  the  fingers  are  placed  outside 
the  mouth,  and  below  the  jaw,  and  the  chin  pressed  well 
upwards  by  them.  The  -finger  when  dislocated  may  be 
treated  by  a steady  pull  so  made  as  to  tend  to  straighten 
the  finger. 

N.B. — Dislocation  of  the  thumb,  shoulder  and  other  joints 
should  not  be  treated  beyond  placing  the  affected  limb  in 
a sling*  until  the  doctor  comes. 

SPRAINS  are  the  ill  effects  presented  by  tendons  and 
ligaments,  which  have  undergone  a strain.  The  best 
treatment  is  absolute  rest  at  first  and  cold.  The  latter  is 
usually  applied  by  bandages  soaked  in  some  evaporating 
lotion  such  as  plain  water,  eau  de  Cologne,  or  methylated 
spirit  and  liquor  ammonii  acetatis  of  each  an  ounce,  and 
water  six  ounces,  so  that  the  whole  makes  eight  ounces. 

PITS,  using  the  term  in  the  broad  sense  to  include  loss 
of  consciousness  from  any  abnormal  cause,  require  “ first 
aid.”  The  first  point  to  observe  is  whether  there  are 
convulsions  or  not.  If  convulsions  are  present,  loosen  the 
clothing,  hold  the  patient  firmly  down  by  pressing  on  the 
limbs  and  forehead,  and  not  on  the  chest  or  stomach,  and 
place  some  hard  body  between  the  teeth  to  guard  the 
tongue  from  being  bitten.  In  childhood,  repeated  con- 
vulsions may  be  relieved  by  an  enema,  by  some  grey 
powder  on  the  tongue  and  by  a mustard  or  a simple  hot  bath, 
if  convulsions  are  absent,  the  loss  of  consciousness  may 
be  duo  to  fainting,  to  apoplexy,  to  alcohol  or  other  poison,  or 
to  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  the  odour  of  the  breath  may  help  in  deciding  if  poison 
or  drink  is  the  cause ; examination  may  show  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  mouth  or  ear,  which  would  point  to  fractured 
skull ; in  apoplexy  the  patient  is  usually  a middle-aged, 
weU-nourished  man,  the  face  is  usually  flushed,  the  uncon- 
sciousness prolonged,  the  breathing  snoring  in  character, 
and  the  onset  sudden ; in  fainting  the  patient  is  usually 
a young  girl,  the  face  is  pale,  the  breathing  quiet  and 
shallow,  and  consciousness  is  usually  soon  regained. 

Having  ascertained  the  above  points,  if  the  case  be 
regarded  as  a fainting  fit,  make  sure  that  loss  of  blood  is 
not  the  cause,  as  a burst  varicose  vein  in  the  leg  is  not  rare, 
and  much  bleeding  may  occur  under  a skirt  before  it  is 
noticed.  The  treatment  for  a faint  should  be  loosening 
the  clothing,  giving  fresh  air,  putting  the  head  down  and 
the  feet  up  and  applying  smelling  salts  and  wet  handker- 
chiefs or  eau  de  Cologne  to  the  face ; stimulants  are  rarely 
necessary.  In  fainting  due  to  loss  of  blood,  the  latter 
should  be  treated  first.  In  apoplexy  and  fractured  skull, 
it  is  very  important  to  withhold  all  stimulants,  which 
unfortunately  are  usually  immediately  given ; the  head 
should  be  well  raised,  and  the  patient  turned  on  the  side 
as  breathing  is  then  less  laboured.  In  unconsciousness 
due  to  poisoning  by  alcohol  or  otherwise  the  patient  should 
be  roused  if  possible  and  an  emetic  then  given,  hot  water 
and  mustard  being  the  best.  Artificial  respiration  may 
be  necessary  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient 
warm. 

DROWNING  may  cause  death  after  two  minutes’ 
submersion,  but  life  is  often  retained  for  a much  longer 
time,  and  one  apparently  drowned  may  be  clutched  from 


the  jaws  of  death  by  persevering  treatment  of  the  right 
kind.  The  Royal  Humane  Society  have  issued  most 
valuable  instructions  which  may  often  be  seen  at  riverside 
resorts.  The  instructions  may  be  summed  up  by  saying, 
first,  clear  the  air  passages;  secondly,  perform  artificia] 
respiration  ; thirdly,  restore  the  warmth  of  the  body  whilst 
medical  aid,  blankets,  and  dry  clothes  are  sent  for. 

The  air  passages  are  best  cleared  by  turning  the  patient 
over  on  his  face  with  one  arm  under  his  forehead,  and 
compressing  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  patient 
should  then  be  turned  on  his  back,  a roUed-up  coat  placed 
under  his  shoulders  and  the  tongue  drawn  well  forward, 
and  if  necessary  held  in  a handkerchief  by  an  assistant. 
The  braces  or  stays  are  then  loosened  and  aitificial 
respiration  begun.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  that 
of  Sylvester. 

The  operator  stands  at  the  head  of  his  patient,  grasps 
both  arms  just  below  the  elbow  and  draws  them  up  above 
the  head,  when  he  pulls  on  them,  as  this  often  stimulates 
inspiration.  The  arms  are  kept  in  tiiis  position  while  one, 
two  are  counted.  The  arms  are  next  grasped  just  below 
the  elbow,  and  then  carried  down  against  the  sides  of  the 
chest  and  firmly  pressed  together.  The  chest  is  thus  com- 
pressed and  the  air  expelled.  One,  two  is  again  counted 
and  air  then  drawn  into  the  lungs,  by  drawing  the  arms 
up  over  the  head  as  before. 

The  method  is  a simple  but  fatiguing  one,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  it  without  interruption  for  t.wo 
hours.  Meanwhile,  if  assistance  can  be  obtained,  the 
circulation  should  be  stimulated  by  briskly  rubbing  the 
legs.  As  soon  as  natural  breathing  begins  it  may  bo 
discontinued,  and  treatment  then  dh-ected  to  promoting 
warmth.  Hot  blankets,  dry  clothes  and  hot  bottles  or 
bricks  wrapped  in  flannel  to  the  feet  are  required,  hot 
coffee  or  brandy  are  given  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow 
or,  if  he  cannot,  these  should  be  given  as  an  enema.  Later 
on  injuries  due  to  the  patient  having  struck  against  piles 
or  rocks  may  require  attention,  and  pneumonia  has  to  be 
feared. 

SUFFOCATION,  from  various  causes,  may  require  the 
same  method  of  artificial  respiration,  followed  by  warmth 
and  stimulants,  as  in  the  case  of  Drowning  (which  see). 

HEMORRHAGE  OR  LOSS  OF  BLOOD  may  be  from 
an  artery,  a vein  or  a capillary.  In  arteries  the  blood 
flows  from  the  heart  and  escapes  from  a wound  in  a bright 
scai'let  intermittent  stream  ; in  veins  the  blood  flows  to 
the  heart  and  escapes  in  a dark  continuous  stream  ; in 
capillaries  the  blood  is  flowing  from  arteries  to  veins  and 
escapes  as  a steady  oozing.  Owing  to  these  facts  it  is 
widely  taught  that  arterial  haemorrhage  should  be  arrested 
by  compression  of  the  wounded  artery  at  a spot  nearer 
the  heart,  whilst  venous  haemorrhage  should  be  treated 
by  pressure  over  the  vein  further  from  the  heart  than  the 
wound.  The  writer  has  seen  so  many  amateur  attempts 
at  this  method  sent  to  the  casualty  room,  which  have 
been  complete  failures,  that  he  recommends  pressure  in  all 
cases  to  be  applied  to  the  wound  itself  whenever  possible. 
The  limb  should  always  be  raised,  and  all  tight  clothing, 
garters,  bandages  and  the  like  between  the  wound  and  the 
body  removed.  A firm  pad  can  always  be  improvised 
by  placing  a smooth  pebble  or  cork  in  a clean  handkerchief 
and  folding  it  up.  The  pad  may  then  be  secured  in  position 
by  a second  handkerchief  folded  like  a scarf.  While  the 
pad  is  being  prepared,  the  bleeding  may  be  controlled  by 
pressure  with  the  fingers.  If  pressm’e  on  the  wound 
itself  fails  to  arrest  haemorrhage,  as  happens  at  times, 
additional  pressure  may  be  applied — nearer  to  the  heart 
than  the  wound  for  arterial  hasmoi'rhage,  and  further  from 
the  heart  for  venous  haemorrhage.  Wounds  in  the  palm 
are  best  treated  by  placing  the  pad  in  the  closed  fist,  then 
binding  up  the  fist  firmly,  and  finally  bending  the  elbow 
and  securing  the  hand  to  the  upper  arm. 

When  the  wound  is  too  extensive  to  apply  pressure  to 
it,  and  arterial  hajmorrhage  is  present,  a tourniquet  impro- 
vised as  follows  should  be  applied  higher  up  the  limb.  A 
pad  made  as  above  is  placed  over  the  main  artery  and 
secured  in  position  by  a handkerchief  folded  into  a scarf  and 
firmly  tied.  The  size  of  this  pad  should  bo  about  that  of  half 
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a tennis  ball  and  the  round  side  be  next  the  skin.  A stick 
is  then  inserted  beneath  the  handkerchief  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  pad,  or  it  may  be  included  in  the  knot  of  the 
bandage.  By  twisting  the  stick  round  and  round  the 
bandage  is  steadily  tightened  until  hajrriorrhago  is  arrested, 
when  the  stick  must  be  prevented  from  unwinding  by 
a bandage  at  each  end. 

In  capillary  oozing,  the  application  of  an  astringent  as 
well  as  of  pressure  is  useful.  The  best  is  suprarenal  extract 
or  adrenalin,  or  hainamelis,  sold  also  under  the  name 
hazeline ; perchloride  of  iron  and  alum  should  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  as  they  make  the  wound  very  slow  in  healing. 
Warm  applications  promote  haemorrhage,  but  ice  or  very 
hot  applications  check  it  and  may  be  of  service.  Cobwebs 
check  capillary  oozing,  but  are  a bad  application  becaase 
of  the  dirt  and  germs  they  introduce. 

Bleeding  may  occur  from  a site  to  which  pressure  cannot 
be  applied,  e.g.,  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  rectum,  bladder, 
or  womb.  The  treatment  for  these  must  be  considered 
separately : — 

NOSB  Bleeding.  Do  not  lean  forward  with  the  head 
over  a basin,  but  snuff  up  cold  water  and  then  lean 
back.  The  collar  should  be  loosened  and  cold  may  be 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  in  the  old  fashioned 
method  of  putting  a large  key  down  the  back.  In  severe  | 
cases  a doctor  will  be  required,  to  plug  the  nose  with  gauze 
soaked  in  hamamelis  or  adrenalin. 

Blood  Spitting  may  be  profuse  in  consumption  and 
other  conditions.  The  treatment  is  complete  rest  in 
bed,  talking  in  a whisper  only,  a little  ice  to  suck  and  a 
sponge  bag  containing  ice  may  be  placed  over  the  heart. 
Coughing  should  be  checked  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
the  doctor  comes,  he  wdl]  probably  inject  morphia  for  this 
reason.  No  stimulants  should  be  given. 

Vomiting  blood  may  be  due  to  blood  that  has  come 
from  the  nose  or  the  lungs,  and  been  swallowed,  but 
if  not  it  is  due  to  bleeding  from  the  stomach  and  may  be 
very  severe.  The  patient  should  tlien  be  kept  lying  still, 
a little  ice,  but  very  little,  should  be  given  him  to  suck, 
and  no  medicine  given  by  the  mouth,  as  anything  which 
may  cause  vomiting  will  increase  the  bleeding.  The  doctor 
will  probably  inject  adrenalin  under  the  skin,  as  this  wUl 
circulate  in  the  blood  and  contract  up  the  mouths  of  the 
bleeding  vessels  in  the  stomach. 

STOMACH,  Rectum,  etc.  In  cases  of  bleeding  from  the 
stomach,  rectum,  bladder,  or  womb,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  lying  dovsm  until  the  doctor  arrives. 

FISH.  See  Food. 

FISSURE  of  the  anus  is  a crack  in  it,  difficult  to  heal, 
generally  caused  by  piles.  The  symptoms  caused  are 
great  pain  on  passing  a motion  and  for  an  hour  afterwards. 
The  treatment  is  best  in  medical  hands. 

FISTULA,  literally  a pipe  or  flute,  is  a canal  with  rigid 
walls,  opening  at  one  end  into  a hollow  viscus,  w'hilst  the 
other  end  is  either  blind  or  opens  on  to  the  sm’face  of 
the  body ; it  is  caused  by  disease  and  discharges  slime  or 
matter.  Such  a condition  is  most  often  found  near  the 
anus  or  in  the  lower  bowel.  The  treatment  is  surgical. 

FITS.  See  Apoplexy,  Conwlsions,  Epilepsy,  Fainting, 
F'irst  Aid,  Hysteria. 

FLAT  FOOT  or  Splay  Foot  is  due  to  the  normal  arch 
of  the  foot  giving  way  so  that  the  inner  border  of  the  foot 
comes  in  contact  v/ith  the  ground  and  much  pain  with 
a clumsy  gait  results.  In  the  normal  foot,  the  weight  is 
borne  by  the  heel,  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and  the  toes 
and  ball  of  the  big  toe,  whilst  the  inner  border  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  ground  and  bears  no  pressure.  The 
norma!  condition  of  the  arches  of  the  foot  is  maintained 
by  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  the  muscles  and  Ligaments 
of  the  foot.  All  conditions,  which  debilitate  these,  pre- 
dispose to  flat  foot.  The  chief  of  these  is  prolonged  stand- 
ing. Hence  policemen,  shop  assistants  and  laundry  women 
are  specially  prone  to  suSer.  Other  causes  of  flat  foot 
include  those  w'hich  displace  the  normal  position  of  the 
foot,  such  as  high-heeled  boots  and  knock-knee.  In  ti  e 
latter  the  feet  are  separated,  and  the  soles  turned  outwards, 
and  the  weight  thrust  on  to  the  inner  border  of  the  foot 
instead  of  the  outer  border.  The  treatment  in  most  cases 
is  to  wear  low-heeled,  broad-toed  boots,  to  reduce  the  , 
amount  of  standing,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  exercise  j 
suited  to  strengthen  the  calf  muscles.  Going  upstairs  on  ' 


[ tip-toe,  dancing,  skipping,  and  cyclijig  are  such  exercises. 
If  this  fails,  rest  in  bed  for  a v.'e<:k  sljo.ild  be  tried,  and  the 
above  tieatment  resumed,  and  if  nece.-, -.uy  special 
boots  or  an  operation  may  be  resorted  to  under  medical 
advice. 

FLATULENCE  is  due  to  an  exces'-ive  formation  of  gas 
in  the  stomuch  and  intc- tines.  It  i-  niaiuly  produce. I by 
yeasts  and  bacteria,  which  eiiher  livi:  normally  in  the 
intestine  or  have  be(>ri  introduced  in  the  LockI,  but  is  partly 
due  to  swallowed  air.  As  a certuin  amount  of  gas  format  ion 
is  a normal  [lart  of  digestion,  it  is  n<'i  biupiLsing  that 
indigestion  is  ofUjn  accomj)anie(j  by  an  exe.  ssive  prcKjuetion 
of  gas.  The  f^ltief  are  corL'-tipai  ion  and  certain  .artielea 

of  diet,  e.g.  new  bread,  pastry,  an  e\ei-s-  of  su  rar.  thick 
soup  and  parti.^lly  f‘  rtn<‘nt<d  alenho-ic-  liquors,  but  in  the 
course  of  typhoi<i  fev  r,  f'ciittajUis  and  (••rt,;;:.'  ft.rn.s  of 
hysteria,  an  acute  flatulent  di  tensitm  ■oi) ' tiu',;--'  occurs, 
which  cannot  be  tlius  c\].laini  d.  Tie  tr>-!tr  „i  in  most 
cases  consists  in  taking  u [juiee  conibin<d  wi’ 1.  ./;:e  of  the 
carminatives  recomriiendid  beli)w,  and  in  r>  .luling  the 
diet  by  excluding  the  -articles  named  .al  ovi.  Carmina- 
tives are  reniedie-.  which  expel  wind,  tie-  n.o-t  u-efiil  of 
which  are  [)ei)[)ermin(  wat-T,  qurils  ot  c:m  p>;or,  -cl  volatile 
and  cajuput  oil,  and  in  se  .•re  caases  of  f!  ■iue  rit  du-tention 
the  best  is  a turpentine  enema,  [lb  f t to  l.nf notta.] 

FOMENTATION  is  la-  t made  ns  follows.  Lmt  c>r  t h an 
flannel  is  soaktil  in  boidc  lo»^ion  (a  saturated  jiution  (.f 
boric  acid  in  water),  or  in  curliolie  !'  tion  (1  ir.  lO),  eith.-r  of 
which  are  boiling.  The  lint  is  th-  n wrung  - ut  quite  dry. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  pluciim  tire  lint  folded  ui.  in  a 
wringer — a clean  towel  serves  very  well — and  then  fer-  il.lv 
wringing  the  towel  and  the  i-nclo-ed  lint  untii  noiimr.  fl  ,id 
can  bo  expressed.  As  thi.s  .-.hould  be  done  q :i<  kly,  I i..;.-  the 
lint  has  time  to  get  coltl,  it  i.s  de.'iruble  tor  two  |a  ( :•  to 

work  together,  one  at  e ich  < nil  (.f  the  tow  I.  'Ihe  lii.t  is 
then  applied  to  the  affected  part  and  immediately  covered 
by  oilskin  or  mackintosh  so  cut  that  it  overiaps  the  lint 
conipletel}'.  It  Is  a common  mi-take  to  cui  t'le  oilskin 
too  small,  and  this  s[)oils  the*  foment  a',  ion,  a--  ir  is  our  purpose 
to  shut  in  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  lint  corni'letely, 
or  evaporation  will  occur  and  cold  in.stead  of  warmth 
result.  The  oilskin  is  then  covered  with  a pad  of  wool  or 
tow  and  a bandage  applied  lightly.  Instcivd  of  the  anti- 
septic fomentation  above  mentioned,  which  i-i  the  customary 
treatment  for  a supfiurating  wound  or  v.diitlow,  fomenta- 
tions are  often  used  instead  of  poultices toapplytonnhroken 
skin,  and  may  have  belladonna,  laudanum,  or  turpentine 
sprinkled  on  them  just  before  they  are  v.Tung  dry.  The 
two  former  act  as  pain  soothers,  the  last  as  acountor-in  itant. 
The  term  fomentation  always  refers  to  a hot  apfilieation. 
It  Ls,  therefore,  a mistake  to  talk  of  “ hot  fomentations  ” 
as  though  they  had  to  be  distinguished  from  cold  ones. 

FOOD  is  composed  of  five  classes  of  food  stuff,  viz., 
proteid,  fat,  carbohydrate,  water  and  salts.  The  proteid 
class  includes  lean  meat,  the  gluten  of  bre.ad,  the  legumin 
of  peas,  and  white  of  egg ; the  fats  include  butter, 
cream  and  oil ; the  carbohydrates  include  sugar  and  starch 
(the  latter  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  bread,  potatoes  and 
rice) ; salts  include  in  addition  to  table  salt  or  sodium 
chloride,  phosphates  and  carbonates,  but  not  sulphates. 
Submitted  to  ultimate  analysis  proteid  is  found  to  consist 
of  carbon,  hydj'ogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulpliur,  and  in 
some  cases  of  phosphorus ; fat  and  carl^ohydrates  to  con- 
sist in  different  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  only.  Hence  proteids  are  the  only  nitrogenous 
foods.  It  was  formerly  taught  that  nitrogenous  foods 
were  flesh  formers  and  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  were 
heat  producers,  but  this  view  is  obsolete.  In  round  number 
it  is  found  that  5.000  grains  of  carbon  and  300  grains  of 
nitrogen  are  required  per  diem,  to  maintain  the  health  of 
a man  of  average  weight  doing  average  work. 

These  amounts  are  obtainable  by  a great  variety  of 
different  diets,  but  unless  a certain  quantity  of  food  rich  in 
proteid  be  taken,  a great  excess  of  carbon  mast  be  taken 
to  obtain  the  requisite  nitrogen.  For  instance,  two  pounds 
of  bread  and  threequarters  of  a pound  of  lean  meat  provide 
the  necessary  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  whereas  a 
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dietary  of  bread  alone  necessitates  four  pounds  of  bread  ] 
a day  being  eaten.  This  gives  the  300  grains  of  nitrogen  j 
but  an  excess  of  carbon  to  the  extent  of  4,000  grains.  A 
dietary  in  the  same  way  limited  to  lean  meat  necessitates  I 
»ix  pounds  being  eaten  daily.  This  gives  the  carbon  ! 
necessary  with  an  excess  of  nitrogen  amounting  to  1,000  | 
grains.  It  is  clear  then  a mixed  meat  and  vegetable  diet  j 
is  the  most  suitable.  This  is  so  not  only  because  the 
inclusion  in  the  dietary  of  an  excess  of  nitrogen  or  carbon 
is  wasteful,  but  because  this  excess  has  to  be  got  rid  of, 
and  the  body  may  fail  to  do  this.  The  excess  of  nitrogen 
may  cause  gout,  and  an  excess  of  carbon  may  be  stored  as  fat. 

A GOOD  DIET.  In  selecting  a diet  we  have  to  consider 
how  best  to  combine  palatability,  efficiency  and  economy. 
With  regard  to  economy,  the  cost  of  the  nitrogenous  foods  is 
much  higher  than  the  fats  or  carbohydrates.  Nitrogen 
is  much  cheaper  in  the  form  of  dried  peas  or  beans,  and  of 
eggs  and  cheese,  than  in  the  form  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowL 
The  cost  of  vegetable  oils  is  far  less  than  of  animal  fats. 
With  regard  to  efficiency,  the  cheaper  foods  above  mentioned 
are  equal  to  the  dearer,  provided  they  can  be  digested. 
Unfortunately,  peas,  cheese  and  olive-oi)  are  not  so  easily 
digested  as  good  meat  and  good  butter.  Hence  those 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  do  wisely  to  rely  on 
meat  and  butter,  and  to  leave  cheese  and  peas  in  any 
quantity  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  man,  engaged  in 
healthy  outdoor  work.  Muscular  work  requires  much 
more  food  than  mental  work,  and  fortunately  carries  with 
it  an  increased  appetite  and  greater  digestive  power.  The 
popular  belief  that  fish  is  good  for  the  brain  is  merely  an 
expression  of  the  need  for  easily  digested  food  in  the  case 
of  the  brain  worker.  The  diet  should  include  raw  fruit, 
the  vegetable  acids  of  which  are  good  for  the  health. 
Greens  are  also  desirable,  because  the  green  colouring 
matter  contains  iron,  which  is  required  to  make  blood, 
whilst  the  remainder  forms  an  indigestible  residue  that 
prevents  constipation  by  stimulating  the  intestinal  move- 
ments. 

In  childhood  the  desire  for  sugar  and  the  loathing  for 
fat  is  to  be  respected,  but  the  sugar  should  be  eaten  at 
meals,  and  never  between  them.  The  colouring  used 
must  be  of  a harmless  material.  [See  Confactionerv]. 

INVALID  DIETARY  includes  especially  the  following 
articles  on  which  detailed  information  may  be  required : — 
meat  extracts,  meat  juices,  milk,  casein,  gelatine,  eggs, 
peptonised  foods,  malt  and  farinaceous  food,  easily  digested 
forms  of  fat  and  refreshing  beverages. 

(1)  Meat  Juices  and  Extracts.  Wo  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  “ meat  extract,”  lilte  beef  tea,  from  the 
“ meat  juice,”  like  raw  meat  juice.  The  former  stimulates 
the  appetite  but  contains  far  less  nourishment  than  its 
appearance  suggests.  The  meat  juice  on  the  other  hand 
contains  much  nourishment  in  an  uncoagulated  and  there- 
fore digestible  state.  Whenever  possible  both  beef  tea 
and  raw  meat  juice  should  bo  home  made  and  prepared 
only  a few  hours  before  use.  The  recipes  will  be  found 
under  the  separate  heads.  But  v/hen  such  preparation 
is  not  possible,  the  tinned  extracts  and  juices  will  be  found 

: most  valuable,  provided  care  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  a 
brand,  as  adulteration  with  blood  and  other  undesirable 
bodies  has  been  detected  in  certain  cases.  The  reliable 
! meat  extracts  include  Liebig,  Bovril,  Armour’s  Extract 
and  Brand’s  Essence  amongst  others.  The  meat  juices 
are  prepared  by  forcing  out  the  juice  from  inside  the 
meat  fibres  in  great  presses  and  then  concentrating  this  by 
evaporating  down  in  vacuo  at  a low  temperature  so  as  to 
avoid  the  coagulation  that  heat  would  cause.  Examples 
are  the  meat  juices  prepared  by  Brand,  Armour  and 
Valentine. 

In  most  forms  of  illness  the  above  are  well  borne,  but 
in  gout  and  diseases  of  the  kidney,  all  meat  extracts 
should  be  withheld,  as  they  necessarily  increase  the  work 
of  the  kidneys,  which  in  the  diseases  mentioned  require  rest. 

(2)  Milk  is  invaluable  in  invalid  diet,  though  it  often 
requires  to  be  rendered  more  digestible.  The  subject  is 
discussed  under  Infancy.  One  of  its  nourishing  ingredients, 

‘‘  casein,”  is  now  extracted  on  the  large  scale  and  sold  as 
a soluble  concentrated  food,  w'hich  it  certainly  is.  This  I 


may  be  used  to  advamtago  to  enrich  a fluid  diet.  Casein 
is  prepared  in  different  ways  by  various  makers  and  sold 
under  such  names  as  Casumen,  Eueasin,  Protene,  Plasmon. 
With  the  addition  of  egg,  protene  is  also  made  up  into 
material  like  bread,  which  is  used  eis  a starch-free  substitute 
for  bread  in  diabetes  and  obesity.  Casein  combined  with 
glycero-phosphates  is  a valuable  nourishment,  sold  under 
the  name  sanatogen. 

(3)  Gelatine,  though  not  itself  nourishing,  makes  the 
other  food  taken  more  so,  and  is  of  undoubted  value 
in  the  sick  room,  as  a great  variety  of  jellies  can  be  made 
and  many  forms  of  food  may  be  given  in  it.  [See  J dly.'\ 

(4)  Eggs  beaten  up  raw  are  readily  digested  and  most 
nourishing.  Lightly  cooked  they  axe  suitable  to  con- 
valescence in  most  cases.  The  white  of  the  egg  dissolved  in 
water  is  also  largely  used.  [See  Albumen  Water.'] 

(6)  Peptonised  Foods  are  foods  digested  artificially, 
and  used  to  reduce  the  work  of  the  digestive  organs.  They 
are  often  of  great  use  for  short  periods,  but  their  prolonged 
use  results  in  the  loss  of  digestive  power  from  lack  of 
exercise.  Of  the  many  forms  on  the  market  Somatnse  is 
the  one  chiefly  used  at  present.  This  consists  of  albumoses 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a powder  that  dissolves  in  water, 
milk,  etc.,  and  may  be  added  to  liquid  food  or  to  nutrient 
enemata.  [To  peptonise  milk  or  other  food  see  Peptonised 
Food.] 

(6)  Malt  and  Farinaceous  Foods.  [See  Infants.']  Fari- 
naceous puddings  are  often  used  too  freely  in  sick  cooking ; 
rice,  unless  well  cooked,  cornflour,  arrowroot  and  the  like 
are  not  very  digestible  and  often  cause  flatulence.  Rusks, 
toast,  or  other  material  of  a hard,  dry,  and  brittle 
natui'e  is  often  better,  as  thorough  mastication  then 
brings  the  saliva  into  play.  Malt  extrircts  provide  sugar 
in  a partially  digested  form  that  is  often  usefuL  Honey 
also  provides  predigested  sugar  that  has  been  digested  by 
the  bees,  but  this  disagrees  with  many  invalids,  though 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  during  convalescence. 

(7)  Fat  is  best  given  as  milk,  fresh  cream  and  good  butter. 
Amongst  the  other  ways  in  which  fat  may  be  given,  cod 
liver  oil  is  the  chief,  and  this  may  be  emulsified  to  advantage 
or  given  with  malt  extract.  The  use  of  the  mineral  oils 
has  been  tried,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are  not 
absorbed  into  the  system. 

(8)  Refreshing  Beverages  are  of  much  importance; 
lemonade,  imperial  drink,  aerated  water,  and  black  cuirant 
water  are  the  chief.  [Refer  to  Cookery.] 

The  following  tables  may  be  of  service,  though  the  dietary 
for  such  diseases  as  require  special  care  will  be  found  under 
the  names  of  each. 


Suited  to  Invalids. 

Suited  to  the  Healthy  only. 

Whiting. 

Oily  fish,  e.g., 

Tm-bot. 

Salmon. 

Sole. 

Mackerel. 

Plaice. 

Herring. 

Ood. 

Eel. 

Fresh  Haddock:. 

Preserved  Fish,  e.g.  smoked 

Flounder. 

haddock. 

These  are  more  digestible 

Fish  eaten  whole,  e.g.,  white 

when  boiled  than  when  fried. 

bait. 

Oysters. 

Crab,  lobster  and  shell  fish, 

other  than  oysters. 

Fowl  (wing  and  breast  only). 

Fowl  leg. 

Pheasant  (not  high). 

Duck. 

Pigeon. 

Goose. 

. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Beef. 

Teal. 

Lamb. 

Venison. 

Fried  Bacon. 

Preserved  meat. 

Stewed  Tripe. 

Sausage. 
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Suited  to  Invalids. 

Suited  to  the  Healthy  only. 

Junket. 

Cheese. 

Grapes  free  from  skin  and 
pips. 

Bananas. 

The  juice  only  of  orange, 
lemon  and  currants. 

Baked  apples  without  core  or 
peel. 

Rhubarb. 

Cucumber. 

Melon. 

Stone  Fruit. 

Gooseberry  and  Strawberry. 
Figs. 

Preserved  Fruits. 

N uts. 

Boiled  floury  potato. 

Spinach. 

Mashed,  fried,  baked,  or  new 
potato,  greens  other  than 
spinach. 

Roots,  e.g.,  carrot,  turnip, 
etc. 

Beef-tea  or  Broth. 

Thin  Soups,  not  highly  spiced. 
Jelly. 

^ell  cooked  farinaceous 
puddings. 

Custard. 

Raw  or  lightly  cooked  eggs. 

Highly  spiced  and  thick 
soups. 

Sauces  made  with  melted 
butter. 

Heavy  puddings. 

Pastry. 

Fritters. 

Hard  boiled  eggs. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE  is 

medicine  in  relation  to  law. 

It  deals  with  such  matters  as  the  detection  of  the  cause 
of  death  in  cases  of  alleged  murder  or  suicide ; the  duties 
of  a medical  witness,  and  the  like. 

FRACTURE.  See  Broken  Bones,  First  Aid, 

FRECKLES.  See  Complexion. 

FRIAR’S  BALSAM,  or  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
is  a useful  application  to  cuts  when  clean,  but  should  not 
be  used  when  there  is  dirt  in  the  wound.  A teaspoouful 
of  it  to  the  pint  of  boiling  water  makes  a useful  inhalation 
for  cold  in  the  head  or  on  the  chest. 

FRICTION.  See  Massage. 

FRIEDRICHSHALL  water  contains  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  soda,  and  forms  a useful,  mild  aperient ; 
a wineglassful  should  be  taken  before  breakfast. 

FROST-BITE.  Even  though  the  part  appears  lifeless, 
recovery  can  often  occur  provided  the  temperature  be 
raised  very  gradually.  The  patient  must  not  enter  a warm 
room,  and  the  affected  part  should  be  rubbed,  preferably 
with  snow.  When  the  part  comes  to  life,  inflammation 
should  be  expected,  which  may  be  treated  w ith  fomentations 
or  by  wrapping  up  the  inflamed  organ  in  wooL  The 
awoidance  of  alcohol  or  hot  drinks  in  the  early  stage  is 
also  important. 

FRUIT.  See  Food. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASE  includes  all  disorders  which  are 
not  accompanied  by  any  change  in  the  affected  organ  that 
can  be  detected  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  the  microscope. 
Of  these  diseases  hysteria  is  the  most  common. 

FURUNCLE  is  a boil  [which  see]. 

GALL  BLADDER,  a small  bag  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  hver  and  communicating  with  the  bile  ducts. 
It  receives  the  bile  and  stores  it  until  the  digestive  processes 
require  it,  when  its  muscular  walls  contract  and  discharge 
the  bile  into  the  small  intestine.  Though  present  in 
most  vertebrates  from  fish  upwards,  it  is  absent  in  the 
horse  and  the  deer. 

GALL  STONES  are  stones  developed  within  the  gall 
bladder  or  the  bile  ducts.  There  are  two  kinds,  red  and 
white.  The  former  arise  from  the  bile,  the  latter  from  the 
walls  of  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts.  The  size  varies  from 
that  of  fine  grit  to  that  of  a hen’s  egg.  So  long  as  the  stories 
remain  in  the  gall  bladder  no  symptoms  may  occur,  as 
post-mortems  are  constantly  showing,  but  if  a stone  is 
forced  down  the  bile  duct  acute  pain,  followed  next  day 
by  jaundice,  results.  [Refer  to  Colic.] 


GALVANISM.  See  Electricity. 

GANGLION  in  physiology  means  a collection  of  nerve 
cells,  but  in  surgery  it  denotes  a swelling  due  to  the  sheath 
of  a tendon  having  been  forced  out  into  a little  pouch. 
It  is  most  often  met  wdth  on  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
W'here  it  forms  a little  swelling  like  a marble  under  the 
skin  but  elastic  to  the  touch.  Before  surgery  had  become 
aseptic  these  were  treated  by  smashing  them  with  a blow 
from  a book,  but  such  treatment  is  now  replaced  by  pricking 
them  under  strict  aseptic  conditions.  Before  this  treat- 
ment is  resorted  to  wearing  a disc  of  lead  over  them  sewn 
into  a wrist-band  may  be  tried  if  desired. 

GANGRENE  is  the  death  of  part  of  the  body  from  any 
cause.  Obstruction  to  the  circulation  or  very  severe 
inflammation  are  the  chief  causes.  If  the  obstruction  be 
arterial  the  limb  is  dry  and  shrivels  into  a mummified  con- 
dition known  as  dry  gangrene,  but  if  the  obstruction  be  in 
the  veins,  the  limb  is  engorged  and  active  decomposition 
results ; this  is  moist  gangrene.  The  treatment  adopted 
is  usually  amputation  far  above  the  gangrenous  part,  but 
at  times  the  patient  is  not  considered  capable  of  standing 
such  an  operation.  The  gangrenous  portion  is  then  dried 
up  as  much  as  possible  with  zinc  oxide  and  starch  powder, 
and  if  there  is  much  feetor  iodoform  is  used  also.  The 
part  is  kept  in  wool.  Nature  at  times  succeeds  in  separat- 
ing the  dead  portion,  but  as  a rule  if  the  surgeon  does  not 
do  this,  death  occurs,  though  often  not  for  two  or  three 
months,  especially  in  the  dry  form  of  gangrene. 

GARGLE  is  commonly  thought  to  cleanse  the  tliroat, 
but  in  reality  does  not  in  most  people  get  further  back  than 
the  tonsils  unless  it  is  swallowed.  The  following  may  be 
useful ; — 

To  cleanse  the  tonsils : — Bicarbonate  of  soda,  chlorate 
of  potash,  borax  of  each  half  an  ounce,  white  sugar  one 
ounce.  A teaspoonful  of  the  powder  to  be  added  to  a 
tumbler  of  warm  water ; or,  Bicarbonate  of  soda  a drachm 
and  sixteen  drachms  of  a solution  of  carbolic  acid  of 
a strength  of  1 in  20,  to  be  put  in  a pint  measure  and 
water  added  to  the  pint. 

To  act  as  an  astringent : — Alum  half  an  ounce,  water 
one  pint,  or  port  wine  or  stewed  tea. 

GASTRALGIA  means  neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  The 
treatment  should  be  in  medical  hands. 

GASTRIC  FEVER.  See  Typhoid  Fever. 

GASTRIC  JUICE  is  the  secretion  of  the  glands  in  the 
stomach  wall.  It  is  acid  in  reaction  owing  to  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  contains  two  ferments,  pepsin 
and  rennet,  which  act  on  lean  meat  and  on  milk  respectively. 
The  juice  is  germicidal  and  is  only  poured  out  when  food 
is  tasted,  smelt,  eaten,  or  is  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
Anxiety  and  other  nerve  distimbances  prevent  its  formation. 
Normally  as  much  as  seven  quarts  are  secreted  daily. 

GAS  POISONING  kills  by  asphyxia.  Unconsciousness 
is  rapidly  produced.  [See  Poisons.] 

GASTRITIS.  See  Stomach,  Inflammation  of. 

GELATINE,  a useful  ingredient  in  sick  diet.  [See  Food 
and  Jelly.] 

GENTIAN  is  the  best  of  the  bitter  drugs.  The  dose  of 
the  compound  infusion  for  the  adult  is  one  ounce.  Taken 
shortly  before  meals  it  stimulates  digestion. 

GERMAN  MEASLES.  A disease  distinct  from  English 
measles  and  affording  no  protection  to  an  attack  of  English 
measles.  Although  the  symptoms  are  very  similar, 
the  attack  is  milder.  Young  adults  suffer  from  it  more 
commonly  than  children.  The  patient  himself  is  free  of 
infection  three  weeks  from  the  onset.  There  are  no  com- 
plications ; recovery  is  certain ; the  after  effect  on  the 
general  health  is  trifling.  Treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
a mild  case  of  measles.  [Refer  to  Fevers.] 

GERMS.  See  Bacteria. 

GESTATION.  See  Pregnancy. 

GIDDINESS.  Dizziness,  vertigo,  are  names  for  the  same 
symptoms  which  has  many  possible  causes.  Looking 
down  from  great  heights  and  many  other  causes  are 
familiar  to  all,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  giddiness 
may  be  a symptom  of  indigestion,  anaemia,  Menidre’s 
1 disease,  or  epilepsy  (to  all  of  which  refer). 
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GIN  is  a whisky  to  which  oil  of  juniper  is  added.  It 
contains  45  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  juniper  makes  it 
a diuretic.  It  is  largely  used  by  the  public  whenever  any 
trouble  with  the  urine  occurs.  This  is  a serious  mistake, 
because  juniper  is  irritating  to  the  kidneys  and  so  is  alcohol. 
Diluted  and  sweetened  it  is  known  as  “ Old  Tom.”  No 
improvement  occurs  by  keeping. 

GINGER  may  be  taken  to  relieve  flatulence  and 
stimulate  digestion.  Doses : — powdered  ginger,  ten  to 
twenty  grains  ; tincture  of  ginger,  a half  to  one  teaspoon- 
ful ; syrup  of  ginger,  a half  to  one  teaspoonful.  They 
should  be  taken  in  a little  water. 

GLAND.  The  term  is  applied  to  two  distinct  groups  of 
bodies— lymphatic  glands  and  secreting  glands.  The 
glands  in  the  neck  so  often  enlarged  in  tuberculous  children 
are  the  lymphatic  glands.  Lymphatic  glands  act  as  filters 
to  the  lymph  which  passes  through  them  by  arresting  the 
foreign  bodies,  including  germs,  which  the  lymph  contains. 
NormaUy  the  gland  destroys  any  germs  it  arrests,  but 
abnormally  the  latter  succeed  in  destroying  the  gland. 

Secreting  glands,  e.g.,  the  liver  or  kidney,  produce  some 
fluid  of  a characteristic  nature  like  bile,  called  the  secretion, 
which  is  made  use  of  elsewhere,  or  else  an  excretion,  like 
urine  and  sweat,  which  is  expelled  without  being  used  in 
the  body.  Secretions  are  subdivided  into  external  ones 
that  are  poured  on  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  e.g.,  oil  of  hair  glands,  or  saliva,  and 
internal  ones  that  are  absorbed  into  the  circulation  and 
used  to  alter  the  character  of  the  blood,  e.g.,  the  th3rroid 
secretion  from  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  neck.  It  has  been 
shown  of  recent  years  that  many  glands  formerly  thought 
to  produce  an  external  secretion  only  produce  an  internal 
secretion  also.  Thus  the  pancreas  produces  an  internal 
secretion  the  absence  of  which  causes  diabetes,  the  kidney 
one  that  effects  nutrition,  and  the  absence  of  which  causes 
rapid  wasting ; and  it  is  possible  that  all  glands  may  be 
proved  to  have  internal  secretions.  Professor  Starling 
has  recently  shown  that  the  intestinal  juice  besides  con- 
taining the  body  that  digests  cane  sugar  has  a second  body, 
enterokinase,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  on 
reaching  the  pancreas  stimulates  it  to  activity.  Entero- 
kinase may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  internal  secretion  of 
the  intestinal  glands.  The  subject  has  a great  practical 
bearing,  partly  because  the  defective  action  of  one  gland 
may  be  entirely  due  to  the  failm’e  of  a far  distant  one,  to 
which  treatment  should  be  directed,  and  partly  because 
these  internal  secretions  can  be  isolated  and  used  in  the 
treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  they  are  known  to  be 
deficient. 

GLANDERS  OR  FARCY,  a disease  of  horses,  often 
attacking  also  the  grooms.  The  disease  produces  serious 
ulceration  in  the  skin,  nose,  and  jaws  with  a profuse  yellow 
fetid  discharge.  It  is  often  fatal. 

GLAUBER’S  SALTS  are  sulphate  of  soda,  a useful 
apeiient,  similar  in  action  to  Epsom  salts,  but  less 
nauseous.  The  dose  is  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  dissolved 
in  half  a tumbler  of  water  or  peppermint  water  ; it  should 
be  taken  before  breakfast. 

GLAUCOMA  is  a serious  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  eye-ball,  the 
pressure  of  which  produces  blindness.  It  may  have 
a gradual  or  an  acute  onset.  In  the  acute  form  the  earlier 
symptoms  of  headache  and  vomiting  often  cause  it  to  be 
mistaken  for  a bihous  attack  at  first.  Medical  aid  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

GLUTEN,  the  albumin  of  bread.  [See  Bread.'] 

GLYCERINE,  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  is 
nsed  both  externally  and  internally.  It  protects  the  skin 
from  excessive  drying  and  is  thus  useful  in  chapped  hands, 
lips  or  nipples.  It  may  be  used  either  pure  or  in  the  form 
of  glycerine  of  starch.  Glycerine  of  belladonna  is  largely 
used  for  the  relief  of  pain  by  appHcation  to  the  skin  on 
fomentations  or  otherwise.  Internally  glycerine  is  used 
^ a paint  for  the  throat  in  the  form  of  glycerine  and  lemon 
juice,  or  if  an  astringent  is  required  as  glycerine  and  tannic 
Ac^  Glycerine  of  borax  diluted  seven  times  with  water 
and  a little  tincture  of  myrrh  added  is  a good  mouth-  i 


wash.  In  diabetes,  where  sugar  is  not  allowed,  glycerine 
is  often  used  as  a sweetening  agent,  but  in  taking  glycerine, 
for  a throat  cough  for  instance,  it  is  well  to  acidulate  it  with 
a little  lemon  juice  or  other  acid  to  reduce  the  intense 
sweetness.  As  an  aperient,  glycerine  given  by  the  mouth 
has  but  little  effect,  but  given  as  an  enema,  a couple  of 
drachms  excites  an  action  of  the  bowels  ahnost  directly. 

GODFREY’S  CORDIAL.  See  Opium. 

GOITRE,  or  Derbyshire  neck,  so  called  from  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  Derbyshire,  is  a tumour  of  the  neck 
caused  by  an  overgrowth  of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  the 
common  form  no  symptoms  are  produced  other  than 
pressure  effects  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  but  in 
exophthalmic  goitre  the  secretion  which  the  thyroid  pours 
into  the  blood  is  of  an  abnormal  character  and  produces 
rapid  pulse,  prominence  of  the  eye-balls,  tremor  and 
nervous  excitability.  Recovery  occurs  in  the  exophthal- 
mic form  in  the  com’se  of  some  months,  but  a quiet  life 
and  medical  supervision  are  requisite.  [Refer  to 
Cretin.] 

GOLDEN  OINTMENT  contains  two  per  cent,  of  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  in  vasehne.  It  may  be  apphed  to 
indolent  ulcers. 

GOULARD’S  WATER,  or  lead  lotion,  is  a soothing  and 
astringent  lotion,  which  may  be  applied  to  bruises  or  to 
weeping  eczema. 

GOUT  is  a disorder  in  which  the  blood  is  laden  with  the 
soda  salts  of  uric  acid.  The  consequence  is  that  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda  are  apt  to  occur  wherever  the  circulation 
is  feeble,  and  inflammation  is  often  set  up  around  these 
deposits.  The  causes  of  gout  are  over-eating,  over-drinking, 
lead  poisoning  and  hereditary  tendency.  The  disease  is 
rare  before  thirty  and  occurs  at  an  earlier  age  in  the 
sufferers  from  lead  poisoning  than  in  other  cases.  The 
symptoms  of  acute  gout  usually  begin  in  the  night  as  intense 
pain  in  the  big  toe,  which  feels  as  though  it  were  in  the  grip 
of  a vice.  Next  morning  the  toe  is  hot,  red,  shining  and 
very  tender,  whilst  the  whole  foot  is  swollen.  Other 
joints  are  often  attacked  next  daj^,  especially  the  fingers, 
wrists  and  knees,  whilst  the  elbow  is  more  often  attacked 
in  gout  than  in  rheumatism.  The  mine  either  contains 
gravel  or  deposits  a brick  dust  sediment  when  it  gets  cold. 
The  attack  usually  lasts  ten  days  and  relapses  are  common, 
but  pain  can  be  relieved  within  forty-eight  hours  by  suitable 
treatment.  After  an  attack  the  general  health  is  often 
much  improved.  Before  the  attack  a condition  known 
as  suppressed  gout  often  exists,  in  which  the  system  suffers 
from  being  fed  by  blood  laden  with  uric  acid  and  symptoms 
result,  e.g.,  nervous  depression  or  irritability,  dyspepsia, 
palpitations,  bronchitis,  and  eczema.  Suppressed  gout 
also  is  common  in  the  ghls  of  a family  who  come  of  a gouty 
stock,  the  sons  more  often  presenting  gout  in  the  joints. 
Repeated  attacks  of  acute  gout  at  steadily  diminishing 
intervals  often  produce  chronic  gout  in  which  the  joints 
are  permanently  deformed  and  deposits  of  urate  of  soda 
known  popularly  as  chalk  stones,  persist  both  round  the 
joints  and  in  the  ears.  A sallow  complexion,  rigid  arteries 
and  impaired  digestion  usually  accompany  chronic  gout, 
though  the  mental  power  may  remain  unimpaired.  Apo- 
plexy is  a common  complication  in  these  cases. 

The  treatment  : — Those  who  come  of  a gouty  stock  can 
often  ward  off  the  disease  by  avoidance  of  alcohol  and  of 
excessive  meat  eating  and  by  leading  an  open  air  life  with 
plenty  of  exercise.  Men  engaged  in  the  many  trades 
entailing  exposure  to  lead  poisoning,  must  all  be  liable  to 
gout  so  long  as  this  evil  is  not  remedied.  Those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  gout  should  eat  butcher’s  meat  only  once 
daily,  and  should  take  plenty  of  green  food ; potassium 
chloride  may  take  the  place  in  the  saltcellar  of  the  usual 
table  salt,  or  sodium  chloride.  Such  persons  should  avoid 
rhubarb,  asparagus,  pickles,  smoked  foods,  port,  sherry, 
and  beer.  If  any  alcohol  is  taken,  whisky,  claret  and  hock 
are  the  least  harmful.  An  attack  of  acute  gout  demands 
absolute  rest,  a milk  diet,  local  applications  to  the  affected 
joints  and  special  gout  medicine.  The  best  local  treatment 
is  either  hot  soda  baths  or  fomentations  wrung  out  in  strong 
solution  of  washing  soda,  but  belladonna  and  glycerine. 
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opium,  iodine  and  many  other  remedies  are  used.  The 
best  medicine  in  most  cases  is  : — 

Two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  followed  by  a black 
draught  or  seidlitz  powder  next  morning,  whilst  citrate  of 
potash  one  drachm,  colchicum  wine  twenty  drops,  and 
chloroform  water  seven  drachms,  should  be  taken  every 
hour  for  six  doses,  and  then  every  four  iLOurs. 

On  this  treatment  patients  usually  obtain  sleep  on  tlie 
second  night,  and  obtain  relief  from  acute  pain  by  the 
following  day.  Chronic  gout  may  be  improved  by  hot 
air  baths  applied  to  the  affected  joints  followed  by  massage  ; 
such  a course  of  treatment  is  best  obtained  at  ilath  or 
Buxton,  though  the  Dowsing  radient  heat  treatnumt,  often 
obtainable  near  home,  may  be  of  great  service. 

GEAFTiNG  consists  in  supplying  small  pieces  of  skin 
from  a healthy  part  and  placing  them  on  the  surface  of 
an  open  wound.  The  wound  is  then  covered  with  a 
protective  dressing,  and  in  a few  days  some  of  the  grafts 
grow  and  help  to  cover  the  raw  surface  with  new  skin. 

GRANULATIOHS  are  the  new  tissues  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a wound  prior  to  the  skin  growing  over  it.  [See 
Woundfi.} 

GRAPE  CURE  is  a mode  of  treatment  now  obsolete, 
in  which  grapes  formed  the  chief  article  of  diet,  as  much 
as  eight  pounds  being  taken  daily.  The  teeth  and  digestion 
were  often  injured,  but  obesity  and  other  disorders  are 
said  to  have  been  improved  by  it. 

GRAVEL  present  in  the  urine  when  passed  demands 
treatment,  but  if  only  present  when  the  urine  cools,  and  if 
it  dissolves  again  on  warming,  the  sjmiptorn  is  not  serious. 
A cayenne  pepper-like  deposit  of  uric  acid  is  often  passed 
in  gout.  Phosphates  may  be  passed  and  make  the  urine 
milky,  a condition  often  popularly  confused  with  sperma- 
torrhoea. Oxalates  are  also  present  at  times  as  crystals 
in  the  urine.  For  these  symptoms  medical  advice  should 
be  sought,  or  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidney  may  result. 

GRAVES’  DISEASE  or  Exophthalmio  Goitre.  See 
Goitre. 

GREEN  SICKNESS.  See  Anaemia. 

GREGORY’S  POWDER  is  a most  nauseous  preparation 
of  rhubarb  that  should  never  be  given  now  that  so  many 
more  palatable  and  equally  efficacious  aperients  for  children 
are  obtainable.  [Refer  to  Constipatio7i.] 

GREY  POWDER,  chalk  and  mercury.  A most  valuable 
aperient  especially  for  infants.  Dose : — One  half  to  two 
grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

GRIPES.  See  Colic. 

GRIPPE  is  the  French  name  for  Influenza. 

GROWTH.  The  height  of  an  infant  at  birth  is  usually 
from  18  to  19  inches.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  aver- 
age height  is  27  inches ; of  the  second  year,  30  inches  ; 
of  the  third  year  34  inches ; and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  twice  the  height  at  birth.  After  this  an  annual 
addition  of  rather  more  than  two  inches  is  normal  until  the 
age  of  fourteen  when,  in  the  case  of  boys,  the  growth 
becomes  more  rapid.  Between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
the  rate  of  growth  usually  diminishes,  and  as  a rule  at 
eighteen  the  full  stature  is  reached.  In  girls  the  increase 
in  height  after  fom’teen  years  is  generally  much  less  than 
in  boys. 

An  infant  weighs  as  a rule  about  7 pounds  at  birth.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week  it  has  recovered  the  weight  lost 
during  the  first  three  days  of  life.  During  the  next  five 
months  it  should  gain  on  an  average  an  ounce  a day.  Its 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  is  normally  about  20 
pounds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  about  27  pounds. 
During  the  next  seven  years  the  child  usually  gains  only 
four  pounds  annually,  but  after  ten  years  of  age  the 
increase  rises  to  eight  pounds  annually. 

In  rickets  the  weight  is  often  excessive  and  the  height 
below  the  average.  In  commencing  phthisis  there  is  often 
an  arrest  of  gi-owth  and  in  fever  a sudden  increase  of  height. 
Bad  sanitary  conditions,  v/ant  of  light  or  food,  indigestion, 
overwork  and  tobacco  smoking  all  tend  to  stunt  growth. 

GRUEL.  See  Arroivroot. 

GUAIACUM  is  a drug  now  being  largely  used  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  Joint  diseases. 


GUAR  AN  A is  a drug  formerly  much  used  to  reUeve 
sick  headache,  but  it  has  now  been  supplanted  bv  citrate 
of  caffeine. 

GUINEA- WORK  is  prevalent  on  the  West  coa.st  of  Africa, 
The  adult  worm  lives  beneath  ti,e  ,skiu  of  the  legs  and  feet 
of  human  being  ;,  and  gives  ji.-;e  to  The  worm 

discharges  its  erjgs  through  ih'  ulcer  w!  eni-vT  i<  is  brought 
in  contact  wKii  uati  r,  us  it  o'.' a i-  wi" n it-  Inunau  host 
fords  a stream  or  b;i,the.-:.  Th"  '■•j.'s,  hateh  .-uid  ih.e  young 
worms  attack  small  wat  r-lu.  ■ i,i  v.liich  they 

pass  part  of  their  lite  hi  tniy.  i:  i },'ub;Jjle  that  the 
dtsease  is  conveyc.!  to  inan  bydiinkir.,  watd  containing 
tv.ater-fjeas  or  inic<  led  hy  !ii  ::i.  in.-  n-oi. i - cm-  clever  at 
extracting  tlie  worm;:  throu-ii  the  ui  -.-r  !■  w in.iin;'  up  a few 
inches  a clay  on  a -vick  witii-,;  t bn  , -..ird  tin  woini.  Any 
atternjit  to  pull  the  MOiii;  .'iylii  i in  tie  cniir-"  of  a few 
moments  fails,  a,  the  \\orni  lucaks,  and  much  irritation  to 
the  surrounding  n -ult  . Hen  ; tin-  native  fa-shiou 

of  extracting  a b u inch'  a 'lav  imtji  ibi  i;.  r>  inovcd. 

GULLET  is  il'.,  fool  canal  coiiMt cting  the  throat  to  the 
stomac'h.  D hce  mu.  alar  wai;-  \\l.‘  'h  fc.ree  the  food 
tow.ards  thi  ; heiicc  . iuf  i.'  t ''-sibic'  with 

the  head  below  ill;  stonr  eh.  .a  in  the  e.  . .a  ..  ! ■ iix- ^rra/.ing. 
Tlie  length  of  ;lic  uu!l' t i.-:  nine  inch'  - an  l ti;  • il^tanc;-  trora 
the  front  tccih  to  Ih-.;  - ;(...i  ich  lourt' . .i  in  1;  s.  Ciistruc- 
tion  in  the  guMet  mc.y  ar:-.-  ‘n’  th.-  lo-'g.  <‘t  .a  ii-h-bone, 
spasm  dm  to  hv  ria,  or  sAictm  o otic  to  cancer,  or 
aneurism  of  the  anrta. 

GUiUBOIL.  An  iibsc  ss  b'tw><  n tlic  gam  .nmi  the  jiiw 
due  to  a deciiy; d toot.h.  It  slu.iild  b-  t neou! . erd  to  burst 
intannilly  by  hoMaig  hot  wetm-  in  ihe  moutti  and  should 
be  lanced  a."  .soon  as  matter  lut  ^ fonn>  <l. 

GUM,  SPONGY,  may  be  due  to  seuiw.  The  local  treat- 
ment required  is  an  n.stringcn;  inoutl;  \ca.'ii  such  a.s  tincture 
of  myrrh,  half  a drachm,  in  an  ounce  of  wacer,  or  alum 
gargle. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS.  Sec  Wounds. 

GYMNASTICS.  .Sk-  Kxcrci.r. 

HABIT-SPASM  is  a condition  often  mistaken  for  St. 
Vitus’s  Dance.  'J’he  cause  i.;  uiiknown,  though  apparently 
the  frequent  repetition  of  some  trick  ends  in  it  s performance 
involuntarily  in  inanv  c.-vses.  The  symptoms  are  rapid, 
involuntary  movement ; the  same  movement  is  repeated 
often  every  few  minutes.  Jerking  of  the  head  or  raising 
the  e3’e-brow8  are  common  forms.  Rest,  tonics  and  fresh 
air,  gymnastics  and  avoidance  of  worry  do  good, 

HEMOPHILIA,  a condition  in  which  there  is  a tendency 
to  excessive  bleeding  from  trifling  injuries.  The  cause 
is  a defective  power  of  blood  clotting,  hremorrhage 
being  normally  checked  bv  clotting.  The  disease  is 
hereditary,  the  sons  of  a family  suffering,  whilst  the 
daughters,  though  presenting  no  symptoms,  transmit  the 
disease  more  often  than  the  sons  do.  Chloride  of  calcium 
has  been  recommended. 

HEMORRHAGE.  See  First  Aid. 

HAIR  grows  from  a papilla  at  the  bottom  of  a pit  in  the 
skin  known  as  the  hair  follicle.  When  the  hair  has  reached 
a certain  length  it  is  cast  off  and  replaced  by  a new  one 
formed  from  the  same  papilla.  Should  the  papilla  atrophy, 
no  more  hairs  can  grow  in  that  follicle.  With  advancing 
years  or  prematurely  as  the  result  of  inflammation  such 
atrophy  does  occur  in  a large  number  of  follicles  and 
baldness  results  [See  Baldness\  Each  hair  is  oiled  by  two 
oil  glands  which  pour  their  secretion  into  the  follicle  ; hence 
pomatum  and  the  like  is  uncalled  for  and  the  complete 
removal  of  all  grease  by  shampoo  powders,  containing 
caustic  alkalis,  is  also  unnatural,  and  does  harm  if  frequently 
repeated,  as  it  renders  the  hair  brittle.  Sponging  the  hair 
daily  with  water  only  and  then  rubbing  it  thoroughly  dry 
is  probably  the  best  plan,  and  in  the  case  of  short  hair  does 
not  take  an  inconvenient  time.  The  colouring  matter  of 
the  hair  is  removed  in  advanced  life  by  wandering  cells 
which  make  their  way  in  from  the  skin,  and  the  hair  also 
contains  some  bubbles  of  air  at  this  time.  The  two  causes 
together  produce  the  whiteness  of  the  hair.  This  change 
of  colour  may  occur  as  the  result  of  emotion  within  a few 
hours.  Natural  curling  of  the  hair  is  due  to  the  folhcle 
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having  a spiral  form.  Artificial  methods  are  all  more  or  less 
harmful,  as  they  either  dry  the  ho.ir  too  much  or  drag  on  its 
roots.  Singeing  is  of  no  real  use  whatever.  [Refer  to 
Baldness,  Dandruff.'] 

HAIR-DYES  to  turn  grey  hair  dark  are,  as  a rule, 
objectionable.  They  contain  the  salt  of  a metal,  e.g. 
lead,  silver,  or  bismuth,  the  sulphide  of  which  is  black. 
The  necessary  sulphur  is  either  supplied  by  the  skin  itself 
or  is  contained  in  the  mixture.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
the  metal  is  apt  to  irritate  the  skin,  and  ma^y  be  absorbed 
and  poison  the  system.  Cases  of  lead  poisoning  have 
occurred  in  this  way.  Bismuth  is  safer  than  other  metals. 
To  dye  dark  hair  a golden  colour  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
is  the  chief  dye  used. 

HALLUCINATION  is  a mental  image,  which  has  no 
corresponding  object  to  cause  it.  Hallucinations  occur 
in  many  mental  conditions  of  which  delirium  tremens  is 
the  best  known.  In  this  condition,  rats,  coins,  and  other 
fancied  objects  are  visible  to  the  sufferer,  who  may  even 
pick  up  an  imaginary  coin,  hand  it  to  a second  person  and 
receive  it  back  again  wdthout  doubting  the  reality  of  the 
object  for  a moment.  Hallucinations  are  not  absent  from 
the  healthy  mind;  for  instance,  a clock  may  appear  to 
distinctly  strike  thirteen,  the  last  stroke  being  then  an 
hallucination. 

HAMAMELIS  is  the  witch  hazel  of  America.  The 
tincture  of  hamamelis  may  be  applied  on  lint  to  a bleeding 
surface  to  stop  bleeding.  Hamamelis  ointment  is  useful 
for  chapped  hands  or  piles.  The  drug  is  sold  also  under 
the  name  of  hazeline. 

HAMMER  TOE  is  a deformity  affecting,  as  a rule,  the 
second  toe,  which  becomes  fixed  in  a bent  up  position, 
causing  a corn  to  form  at  the  top  of  the  bend.  It  may 
usually  be  prevented  by  avoiding  pointed  boots.  When 
present  it  may  need  an  operation,  and  at  times  amputation. 

HARE-LIP  is  often  associated  with  cleft  palate.  The 
two  conditions  arise  from  a common  cause,  viz.,  arrested 
development  before  birth.  At  the  eighth  week  of  pregnancy 
hare  lip  and  cleft  palate  is  present  in  the  normal  foetus,  but 
long  before  birth  the  two  halves  of  the  lip  and  palate 
normally  grow  together  and  meet  in  the  mid  line.  Failure 
to  do  so  is  the  cause  of  hare  lip  and  cleft  palate.  Maternal 
impressions,  e.g.,  seeing  a rabbit,  etc.,  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  the  child  are  thus  seen  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  defect,  as  this  arises  from  some  cause  unknown,  before 
the  third  month.  The  surgeon  can  remedy  the  condition. 

HARTSHORN.  See  Ammonia. 

HARVEST  BUG.  The  bites  are  best  treated  by  dilute 
ammonia,  or  by  a strong  solution  of  washing  soda  or  by  the 
blue  bag. 

HAY  FEVER  is  an  affection  of  the  nose,  due  to  the 
irritation  of  the  pollen  of  grasses.  It  attacks  certain  people 
only  and  runs  in  families.  The  symptoms  resemble  a com- 
mon cold ; asthma  may  be  present  as  a complication. 
The  treatment  should  be  the  avoidance  of  the  hay-fields 
when  the  grass  is  ripe,  and  the  use  of  tonics  and  soothing 
applications  to  the  nose  such  as : — 

Friar’s  Balsam  a di’achm  to  the  pint  of  boiling  water  ; 
inhale  the  steam ; or  Creosote  ten  di’ops  to  the  pint  of 
boiling  water  ; inhale  the  steam. 

HAZELINE.  See  Hamamelis. 

HEAD- ACHE  may  be  due  to  the  brain  being  fed  by  poor 
or  poisoned  blood,  or  due  to  congestion  of  the  circulation 
in  the  brain  or  to  inflammation  or  to  tumour  within  the 
skuU.  A very  large  number  of  possible  causes  are  thus 
grouped  together.  The  blood  may  be  poisoned  by  con- 
stipation, by  an  abscess,  scarlet  fever,  or  chronic  Bright’s 
disease,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  headache  must  be  regarded 
as  a symptom  that  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  others  present. 

A cup  of  hot  tea,  sipped  slowly,  a wet  handkerchief  on 
the  forehead,  rest  in  a quiet  dimly  lighted  room  and 
a do«e  of  ten  grains  of  phenacetin  may  always  be  tried. 
[Refer  to  Bilious  Attacks.] 

HEALTH  depends  on  sanitary  surroundings,  e.g,  a 
sandy  soil,  good  drains,  good  ventilation,  a pure  water  and 
milk  supply,  etc.  It  also  depends  on  the  habits  of  the  daily 
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life  which  should  be  regular  in  regard  to  meals,  bowel  action, 
sleep  and  exercise,  but  sufficiently  varied  in  regard  to  work 
and  recreation  to  prevent  monotony.  A hobby,  that 
promotes  out  of  door  occupation,  is  always  good  and  the 
work  should  be  interesting  if  possible.  An  annual  holiday 
is  most  desirable,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  secure 
a complete  change  of  air  and  scene  by  it,  though  it  is  often 
wise  to  have  a few  days  near  home  first  in  order  to  get  fit 
before  going  abroad.  [Refer  to  Childhood,  Dangerous 
Trades,  Death  Rate,  Exercise,  Infants,  Sewage  Disposal, 
V entilation.] 

HEALTH  RESORTS  may  be  divided  into  open  sea,  sea- 
shore, mountain,  desert  and  woodland.  The  open  sea  in 
the  form  of  a long  sea  voyage  is  not  so  often  recommended 
as  formerly,  as  the  chance  of  prolonged  sea-sickness,  stuffy 
cabins  and  monotony  outweigh  many  of  the  advantages, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  early  phthisis.  The  more 
bracing  seaside  resorts  are  suitable  for  scrofula  and  amemia, 
indeed  children  with  consumptive  family  histories  are 
best  sent  to  school  by  the  sea,  especially  to  Margate,  The 
less  bracing  sea-side  places  are  suitable  for  convalescence 
from  acute  illness,  for  advanced  phthisis  and  bronchitis 
in  the  elderly  ; whilst  cases  of  neuralgia,  sleeplessness  and 
nervous  irritability  are  better  away  from  the  sea.  The 
mountains  are  bracing,  more  so  in  Switzerland  than  in 
England,  and  are  useful  for  antemia.  dyspepsia,  mental 
overwork,  early  phthisis,  and  bronchitis  in  the  young. 
They  are  bad  for  chionic  bronchitis  or  emphysema 
in  the  elderly,  for  heart  or  kidney  disease  and  for  old  age. 
The  dry,  even,  and  sunny  climate  of  the  desert  and  of  dry 
plains  suits  gout,  rheumatism,  old  age,  di-ease  of  the  kidney 
and  such  cases  of  bronchitis  as  suffer  from  excessive 
expectoration.  The  woodlands  give  shelter  from  winds, 
a moist  atmosphere,  even  temperature  and  warm  nights, 
and  are  suited  to  early  convalescence,  before  the  more 
bracing  sea  or  mountain  is  thought  desirable;  also  to  the 
elderly,  to  nervous  irritability,  sleeplessness,  and  bronehitis 
accompanied  by  dry  hacking  cough.  Plateaus  suit  heart 
cases  best,  as  they  give  level  walks,  bracing  air,  and  a cool 
temperature.  Places  of  interest,  e.g.,  Athens,  Rome,  etc., 
are  often  invaluable  for  nervous  breakdown,  melancholia, 
and  the  like. 

There  are  many  health  resorts  which  owe  their  value  to 
the  presence  of  mineral  waters  that  may  be  used  either  as 
baths  or  taken  internally.  Such  health  resorts  or  Spas  may 
be  subdivided  thus  : — 

Simple  Waters,  often  hot,  as  in  Bath  and  Buxton, 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  constipa- 
tion. 

Salt  Waters,  as  at  Droitwich,  Woodhall,  Harrogate, 
Kissingen,  Nauheim,  Wiesbaden,  and  Baden-Baden, 
which  are  used  chiefly  as  baths,  being  more  bracing  than 
simple  water.  Cheltenliam  would  come  in  this  group  were 
it  not  that  the  waters  there  contain  sulphate  of  soda,  as 
well  as  sa't,  wliilst  Ems  contains  alkalies  as  well  as  salt. 

Alkaline  V/aters,  as  at  Vichy  and  Mont  Dore.  They 
are  u.sed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  respira- 
tory and  digestive  organs,  and  in  gout,  gall  stones,  and 
acidity. 

Snlphated  Waters,  containing  Epsom  or  dauber  salts 
and  other  sulphates  as  at  Hunyadi  Janos  and  Friedi-ichshall, 
They  are  used  for  obesity  and  piles  when  only  a short 
course  of  treatment  can  be  taken. 

Alkaline  Sulphated  Waters,  containing  a mixture  of 
sulphates  and  alkalies,  are  milder  than  the  former  group 
and  are  used  when  the  patients  are  thinner  or  a longer 
course  of  treatment  is  taken.  They  are  u<ed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout,  gravel,  constipation,  and  obesity.  Carlsbad 
and  Marienbad  are  examples. 

Sulphur  Waters,  containing  sulphides  of  hydrogen, 
calcium  and  other  bodies,  occur  at  Harrogate,  Strathpeffer, 
and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  They  are  used  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  and  many  skin  diseases. 

Iron  Waters,  as  in  certain  Harrogate  springs,  and  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  St.  Moritz,  are  not  so  much  used  in 
the  treatment  of  anivmia  as  formerly.  Those  prone  to 
constipation  are  made  worse  by  these  waters  unless  suitable 
aperients  are  also  taken. 

Of  the  Spas  open  in  the  winter,  Aix-la-Ohapel  e. 
Aix-les-Baius,  Baden-Baden,  and  Wiesbaden  are  tho 
chic.f. 
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HEART  iw  a hollow  muscular  organ  divided  by  a partition 
into  the  I’ight  side  and  the  left  side.  Each  side  is  composed 
of  an  upper  chamber,  the  auricle,  and  a lower  chamber, 
the  ventricle,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  an 
ojjeuing  gui),rded  by  a valve.  The  valve  permits  the  blood 
to  How  in  one  direction  only,  namely  from  auricle  to  ventricle. 
The  right  auricle  receives  the  blood  from  the  veins  and  pours 
it  into  the  right  ventricle.  The  ventrif  le  then  drives  the 
blood  to  the  lungs,  whence  it  passes  to  the  left  auri«  le. 
The  left  auricle  empties  into  the  loft  ventricle,  which  drives 
the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  lungs.  Valves 
guard  the  outlet  from  each  ventricle  in  order  to  i<revent 
blood  being  sucked  back  wh'-n  the  ventricle  dibit « lu  'iftnc. 
of  the  heart  is  either  a defect  in  one  of  tho  valves,  whic-h 
then  permits  blood  to  flow  in  tho  wrong  direction,  or  is 
a disease  of  tho  heart  wall,  which  may  becomo  fatty  or 
fibrous,  and  so  lose  its  muscular  power.  Such  defects  often 
result  in  dilatation  of  tho  heart,  which  causes  drojiay, 
shortness  of  breath,  blueness  of  the  face,  hick  of  sleej)  and  of 
digestive  power.  'J’he  t reatment  is  to  give  rest  and  to  effect 
tho  relief  of  congestion. 

HEART-BURN  is  a symptom  duo  to  acidity  in  tho 
stomach  and  not  to  anything  wrong  with  tho  heart  itself. 
The  treatment  is  a teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
half  a tumbler  of  water,  which  usually  gives  immediato 
relief  for  the  time.  Tho  diet,  however,  rcijuires  regulating, 
now  broad,  farinaceous  and  sweet  food  being  the  eommom  st 
causes  of  this  disorder. 

HECTIC  FEVER  is  an  intermittent  fever,  coming  on 
usually  every  night  and  accompanied  by  Hushing,  sweating, 
and  prostration.  It  occurs  most  olti-n  when  a deep- 
seated  abscess  is  present,  or  in  tho  more  acute  stages  of 
consumption. 

HEMIPLEGIA  is  paralysis  of  ono  side  of  tho  body. 
[Refer  to  Afoplexy.''^ 

HEMP,  or  CANNABIS  INDICA,  is  a drug  used  in  tho 
East  to  pronuco  a form  of  intoxication.  Many  becomo 
tho  slaves  of  this  drug,  just  as  tho  Chineso  do  of  opium, 
with  disastrous  effects  on  the  health. 

HENBANE  or  HYOSCYAMUS.  Seo  Drugs,  Poisons. 

HEREDITY  plays  an  important  rolo  in  tho  causation 
and  tho  prevention  of  disease.  In  most  cases  tho  discaso 
itself  is  not  inherited,  but  tho  tendency  to  it  is.  A 
constitution  with  only  a low  resisting  power  to  the 
invasion  of  certain  germs  is  often  transmitted,  and  tho 
offspiing,  when  exposed  to  infection  later  in  life,  then 
take  the  disease.  Similarly  a constitution  with  a high 
resisting  power  may  be  transmitted  to  tho  offspring,  who 
then  escape  the  disease  though  often  exposed  to  infection. 
Hence  wo  have  some  families  prone  to  consumption,  others 
to  cancer,  and  again  some  races  prone  to  a disease,  whilst 
other  races  living  at  the  same  spot  escape.  For  instance, 
plague  attacks  the  blacks  far  more  frequently  than  the 
whites.  Just  as  we  have  certain  constitutions  that  offer 
a suitable  soil  for  certain  disease  germs,  so  wo  have  inherited 
constitutions  liable  to  become  deranged  in  one  particular 
way ; for  instance,  gout,  diabetes,  and  insanity  frequently 
run  in  families.  In  these  cases  it  is  the  tendency  and  not 
the  disease  which  is  inherited,  and  by  strict  attention  to 
the  laws  of  health  harm  may  be  avoided  as  a rule.  Tho 
unstable  nervous  system  of  those  Avith  insanity  in  the 
family  break  down  under  the  stress  of  many  causes,  e.g. 
overwork,  anxiety,  alcohol,  acute  bodily  disease,  or 
child-birth,  and  insanity  or  hysteria  result.  Hence  the 
regulation  of  the  life  by  medical  guidance  in  such  cases  is 
most  desirable. 

HERNIA.  See  Rupture. 

HERPES  is  commonly  known  as  Shingles,  which  see. 

HICCOUGH  is  caused  by  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  due 
generally  to  irritation  of  the  stomach.  Sipphig  cold  water 
and  also  holding  the  breath  may  relieve  it.  If  these 
methods  fail  a teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a half 
tumbler  of  water  should  be  taken.  Obstmate  hiccup  in 
the  course  of  a serious  illness  requires  medical  care. 

HIP  is  the  joint  formed  by  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
fitting  into  a cup-shaped  socket  in  the  hip  bone.  The 
joint  belongs  to  the  ball  and  socket  class  and  permits 


considerable  r mge  of  movement  though  not  so  mach  M 
the  shoulder  do<‘-).  On  the  other  hand  the  hip  is  diilocated 
far  loss  easily  than  tho  shoulder. 

HIP-DISEASE  is  anotlu-r  example  of  the  ravage*  of 
the  bacillus  of  tub*  ri-ulo-iH.  < on>umption  of  the  bone 
an'l  lining  m*'mbr;.r;>-  within  th*-  joint  o<  ours,  the  dhieaaed 
portions  break  duwn  ii.to  a y How  n at<  riiil  like  matter, 
tho  thigh  is  oh-at  n>  >1,  tho  ri.u.selos  want-  and  linally 
the  inatt*T  ni  .k'H  i*-.  way  to  the  surfa**-,  ami  the  thigh 
becom*  1 fix'-'J,  ol'i<-n  in  u faulty  [</Mt;'>n  with  the  knee 
drawn  U{).  .''ub-' .pn  ntly  inli  i tion  < f the  luiigs  may 

follow  un<l  jihtl.i  <ii  v<  loj).  It  11  t!;iiH  * l<  ar  that  the 

I ri  cognition  of  th"  early  hyrnptoii:*!  i-*  i;  h in/ j <.(tanoe, 

' for  if  tak*  ii  in  tirm-  ri-oovo! y may  b*'  • ih  • ’<  ■!.  '1  In-  dise4i»o 

I is  comm'Jti  in  chialhoi-l  ; a family  bi-t^^ry  ui  < aamumptiun 

' is  fr*  <ju*  nt  ; th  • pui  n oft'-n  nferr*  *1  tu  tl.e  kneecap  at 

; lir'-t  ; lid  ■ .'ilv  lit  • r t . 1:  i.i ; p ;t ' It  ; ' h'  t it  i'!--  n iii.j-or- 

tant,  the  kii- '•  of  tlie  iide  is  h ut  ami  tho  w*  >ght 

is  thrown  on  tu  tli*.*  mpuh'I  1 g;  the  gait  ele'uM  l/«  nole<l 
as  a uligiit  limp  may  I"-  il-t-  .t  d * arly  ; tl."  ih-h  r".iiid 

till-  hij  i olii.uld  h"  m-j.<.t.,l  ai,il  hh-l.t  w . ting  hokeal 

for  on  till*  atii'  f**!  m I*  . M'diial  ad  him. ml  I*"  lulled  in 
if  iiliv  of  th*'  abciN  '*  I!.;  t ' •i.h  ur*-  d*  t' * t< '1.  'I  h«*  tr*'iit- 

im  iit  is  t*i  giv>-  th*'  m:!  i;  ■ 1 j<  .nt  r<-it  umi  the  patunt 
foihl  .anl  fr<'^h  air.  If  matter  f'*rins  an  ipiatoju  will  bo 
ri'*piiri  d. 

HOARSENESS,  ."'e 

; HO  .UEOPATUY  n a a < f treatment  bitJK.il  on  the 

. emp  iiia.l  I ta*  in 'lit  that  ••  :,„*■  • ..i<  s l;,.e.”  J hiii*  vomiting 

' elK  ilki  h*'  t.’p  at  d,  a to  ti.i-*  plan,  liV  an  cm*  tic. 

'I'lii-  sy  t*  ill  w.ip  • ai  . r .*<1  t y ll.il.nemann,  wiio  taught 
' that  tl.i  Mil. ill*  r t..t-  .b.  • ti.<  l<tt*  r.  As  moot  * Sha-a  of 

I illm  -h  t 11*1  to  t W'  .l  wi'h  -uitahl*'  re-t  and  firth 

I air.  th'  p ' in  b hti,  • bt  ti..it  th*-  aildiM  n 'f  muro- 
1 scojiit  *los*s  *>I  till*  iliu.'  I f ttmt  m.i\  ino.-*' * it * ri  than  not 
be  It.’ki'.v *<1  b\’  ! t I ’ . an*!  i’  ' ■ rt ainly  )■;<•:<  r.ibie  to  the 
ov<‘! druggiiu’,  ftp*’  bl.  ■ Img,  an<i  the  like,  whiii:  a eentury 
ago  wiiH  '•'I  mu.  ii  Hi  \"^ii*'. 

HONEY  1-  a nil.  . 1.  M'  , .aa.l  is  thu-.  s.  u-' f.il  arti  !*• 
of  *ii*  t in  distriits  m w In- h tl.  • w .i’-r  m Imr  i.  It  m.iv 
iil;-o  bl'  U-.«  d in  r • tm.'  it,  f.i  r. do  v*-  i*  ujh,  and  aol 

swallowing:  for  tiis  purj it  is  b -t  i.inbin*.]  with 

a little  ae.'tie  u id  .nd  water  < r lemon  j'.u".  (larili**! 
h*m ‘V  eiglit  p.irts,  .oa  ti*'  a«  id  one  p.iit.  waiter  one  Jiart, 
sokl  under  tlie  name  of  oxym-  I ido-",  on  - t . two  t*  a.s;.o<  n- 
ful.'-'i,  IS  the  bi  ht  prep.H  ,.tion  if  l.oii*  y I"-  useil  tor  sure 
throat.  Honey  and  bor.ix  ap[  li'  d to  the  mouth  and 
gums  is  a us.-'ful  reinodv  b r tliai'-h. 

HOOPING  COUGH.  ’ Si  e U iur.ping  Cuugh, 

HORSERADISH  root  cont.iins  the  s-im*-  ingreilient  as 
musiard,  and  may  be  u-p-id  od  a condiment  to  Btiinulato 
digestion. 

HOSPITALS  are  given  in  full  in  the  “ Mcdimal  Directory.” 
Of  the  general  hospital  those  w ith  a medii  al  school  attached 
are  the  best,  and  such  hospitals  have  well  equipped  epiecial 
departments  for  tho  eye,  throat,  ear,  skin,  etc.  Fever 
Hospitals  in  London  are  under  tho  care  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums'  Board,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  which  the 
Loudon  Fever  Hospital  and  the  South  Minims  Smallpox 
Hospital  are  txvo,  and  these  receive  paying  patients. 
Paying  patients  are  also  received  at : — 

Guy’s.  St.  Thomas,  the  German  (Dalston),  Grosvenor 
for  Women  and  Children  (Vincent  Square),  the  Chelsea 
Hospital,  the  Soho  Square  Hospital  an<j  the  New  Hospital 
for  Women  (Marylebone).  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in 
Hospital  (Marylebone).  Queen’s  Square  Hospital  for  the 
I'aralA^ed  and  Epileptic,  Royal  Westminster  and  the 
Western  Eye  Hospitals.  National  Orthopcedic  for  Deform- 
ities (Great  Portland  Street).  Gordon  Hospital  for  Fistula, 
Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  London  Throat 
Hospital.  Golden  Square  Throat  Hospital.  St.  Peter’s 
(Co vent  Garden)  for  Stone.  St.  John’s  (I^ic^ter  Square) 
and  Stamford  Street  (Blackfriars)  for  Skin  Disease. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  many  nursing  homes  that 
receive  paying  patients  only.  [See  Lunatic  Asglums.] 

house'  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  a.spect, 
soil,  site,  drainage,  ventilation,  and  lighting.  A house 
with  windows  on  the  East  and  West  has  the  best  aspect, 
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as  the  early  morning  and  late  evening  sun  is  thus  caught  be  learnt,  and  which  oeeurs  in  auiiual^  a.s  well  as  niC-i.  It 

and  the  intense  sun  of  midday  avoided.  A gravel  soil  was  shown  as  long  ago  as  Ibtd,  tli.it  if  a la-n  is  pla/ ed  ith 

or  chalk  above  the  water  level  is  the  best.  The  nearness  its  beak  to  the  ground  and  a th.i:k  line  drawn  rrom  ii,  lue 

to  neighbouring  houses,  stables,  ymnds  or  a stream  likely  hen  remains  motionless  for  a oondderabie  time  th.* ..  h 

to  overflow  its  banks  should  be  considered,  as  ample  light,  } the  slightest  thing  will  disturb  it.  ilany  other  exampfco 
ventilation  and  absence  of  damp  are  important  to  health.  ; or  hypnotism  have  been  discovered  since,  and  the  phenome- 
Trees  are  desirable  if  not  too  near  the  house,  as  they  aid  non  of  fascination  by  snakes  is  one  of  these.  To  produce 

in  drying  the  soil ; certain  trees,  e.g.  eucalyptus,  plane  the  hypnotic  state  in  man,  the  attention  of  the  patient  n.u-t 

and  poplar  being  specially  useful  The  drains  are  the  be  removed  from  all  estemul  objects  and  concentrated 

commonest  weak  point  and  should  be  tested  by  the  water  on  the  statements  and  wishes  of  the  operator.  So  'Teat 

test  before  they  are  considered  beyond  suspicion.  The  may  this  concentration  become  that  the  patient  onlv'leels 

ventilation  should  be  so  arranged  that  every  room  ventilates  what  the  operator  permits  and  only  beUeves  what  the  ope- 

into  the  outside  air  and  not  into  a passage.  [Refer  to  rator  states.  As  a rule,  however,  hypnotism  cannot  be 

Drains,  Ventilation.^  effected  so  thoroughly  except  bv  a long  course  of  treatment. 

HOUSE-MAID’S  KNEE  is  due  to  pressure  and  may  1j<:  Such  credulity  is  in  reality  onlv  an  eiaieeration  of  the  normal 

avoided  by  using  a cashion  to  kneel  on  instead  of  the  bare  tendency  to  believe  what  one  is  fold.  Statistics  point 
floor.  [Refer  to  Rwrao.]  to  the  majority  of  mankind  being  susceptible  to  hypnotism  ; 

HUNCHBACK.  Sec  Hpinal  Disease.  the  most  difliciilt  to  hypnotise  being  those  who  c..n:-  t 

HUNGER,  Appetite.  : concentrate  their  attention,  vd..  the  imbo«.-ile.  hvst.  ri.  -. 


HUNYADI-JANOS  is  a natural  mineral  water  containing 
the  sulphates  of  i^oda  and  magnesia  and  other  salts.  1 1 
is  a valuable  aperient,  less  nauseous  tlian  Epsom  salts, 
though  similar  in  action.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  a wine- 
glassful  before  breakfast. 

HYDATIDS  are  cysts  or  bags  of  fluid  caused  by  a parasitic 
worm,  the  Tajnia  echinococcus.  The  adult  form  of  this 
worm  lives  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog.  If  the  eggs,  which 
pass  out  with  the  faeces  contaminate  watercress  or  other 
article  of  human  food,  they  gain  entrance  to  the  body  and 
hatch.  The  embryoes  thus  sot  free  are  carried  in  the  blood 
stream  to  the  liver  and  at  times  to  other  parts  and  produce 
cysts  in  the  organs  attaxiked.  Inflamiuation  may  be  set 
up  around  these  and  symptoms  may  also  bo  caused  by 
the  pressure  they  exert.  In  Iceland  and  Australia,  where 
men  and  dogs  live  much  together,  the  disease  is  very  commou 
though  rare  in  England. 

HYDROCEPHALUS  is  water  on  the  brain,  a common 
complication  of  meningitis.  When  sudden  in  onset  it  is 
usually  fatal ; but  if  the  fluid  accumulates  only  slowly 
within  the  brain,  the  skull  and  brain  may  bo  gradually 
expanded  to  accommodate  it,  and  the  ])aticnt  may  then 
live  for  some  years  and  display  fair  intelligence.  In  one 
case  the  skull  became  so  thin,  ow’ing  to  the  pressure 
within  it,  that  in  strong  sunlight  it  was  transparent.  The 
condition  can  sonxotimes  bo  relieved  bv  the  surgeon. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID  or  PRUSSIC  ‘ ACID.  See  Drivgs, 
Poisons. 

HYDROPATHY  is  the  treatment  of  disease  by  water 
used  either  internally  or  externally,  or  both.  Many  of 
the  mineral  waters  owe  their  value  largely  to  the  water 
rather  than  to  the  mineral  they  contain,  though  the  public 
wo  slow  to  take  a course  of  exclusive  water  drinking  unless 
the  water  is  in  a more  or  less  offensive  condition.  Water 
increases  theflow  of  sweat,  urine,  and  bile,  and  thus  promotes 
the  removal  of  waste  bodies,  many  of  which  if  retained  are 
poisonous.  Under  medical  guidance  for  certain  ailments 
hydropathy  may  bo  of  value,  especially  in  gout,  kidney 
disease  and  sluggish  liver.  [See  Baths,  Health  Resorts.] 

HYDROPHOBIA,  a disease  transmitted  to  man  by  the 
bite  of  dogs  suffering  from  rabies.  Rabies  has  been 
stamped  out  by  the  Muzzling  Act,  coupled  with  quarantine 
of  all  imported  dogs.  Hydrophobia  is  thus  extremely 
rare  in  England.  Treatment  can  bo  obtained  if  necessary 
at  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris. 

HYGIENE,  a science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  health. 
[See  Air,  Climate,  Dead,  Drains,  Exercise,  Fevers,  Food, 
House,  Pvldic  Health,  Sewage,  Ventilation,  irrdcr.] 

HYPERTROPHY  denotes  the  cnlargomenfc  of  an  organ 
beyond  the  normal  limits.  Hyportropliy  is  usuallv 
protective  in  its  elToot ; thus  if  one  kidiiev  bo  destroyed 
disease,  the  healthy  kidney  frequently  undergoes 
hypertrophy,  and  is  thus  ona.bltMi  to  do  as  imich  work  as 
that  normallv  porformod  by  both  kidneys  together. 

HYPNOTICS  are  romodios  which  induce  sleeji.  [Refer  to 

HYPNOTISM,  Mesmerism  or  Animal  Magnetism  is  tlio 
name  of  a curious  mental  state,  of  which  much  has  yet  to 


aud  many  of  the  insane.  The  time  r-  quireil  varies  from 
a few  minutes  to  a few  houi  The  v.iluo  of  hvpuotism  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  stUl  uncertain.  It  is  used  by 
: 8ome  j)h3'sician3  intreatitig  dipeomania.and  morphinoinanii  . 
hysteria,  insanity,  obstinate  insomuia,  neura'nia  and 
epilepsy,  but  the  results  ar*-  often  none  too  gool.  The 
danger  of  the  treatment,  hovn-v  r,  is  tated  bv  n «!:v 
authoritirs  to  bo  n-  thing  wh.\tovcr,  th>  ugh  it  is  ah  b%’ 

. others  that  tho  self-control  may  Ik*  weakened  and  kiu  li 
a con'Iition  as  dip  irnania  thus  made  worse. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  hter.illy  ‘ b low  the  ribs."  re!,  rs 
to  a state  of  melancholia,  v.iuseil  by  some  fauei'-d  bodlv 
ailmt-nt.  The  suficrer  himself  is  t -rnii  d a '*  hypochondriac.  ' 
[Refer  to  Insanity.] 

HYPODERMIC  SYRINGE  is  used  to  administer  cert:  in 
drugs  under  tho  skin,  in  order  that  by  entering  the  circula- 
, tion  more  quickly  they  raav  act  soouer  and  also  to  prevent 
I them  from  upsetting  the  digestion.  .Morphia,  strvchnini . 
cocaine,  and  ergotiu  are  the  most  often  eiven  in  this  w.iv. 
A slight  mistake  may  give  fatal  results,  hence  self-admini  s- 
tration or  administration  by  any  one  but  a doi'tor  -r 
hospital  nurse  acting  under  liis  order  Is  to  bo  condomned. 

HYSTERIA  is  a condition  in  which  ideas  react  on  tho 
bodily  functions  to  their  detriment.  Young  girls  at  puberty 
are  most  often  attacked,  but  after  a serious  accident  sucii 
as  a railway  collision  it  may  attack  .adult  men.  The  Latin 
races  uro  more  susioptiblo  than  the  Anulo-Saxon.  Th* 
condition  is  essentially  ono  in  which  tho  emotional  part 
of  tho  mind  is  allowed  to  overbalance  tho  will  and  tho 
judgment.  Tho  effect  on  tho  hotly  is  often  most  curiou?  ; 
for  instance,  tits,  pivralysis,  spasms,  pain,  hiccough,  loss 
of  voice,  frequent  cough,  refusal  of  food,  flatulence,  scanty 
urine,  symptoms  of  joint  disease,  rises  of  temperature,  and 
very  rapid  or  veryslow  pulserateinayeaohbeduetohvstcri.a. 
Tho  affection  may  be  guartiod  against  by  bringing  up 
children  he.althilv  and  properly,  giving  them  abundant 
fresh  air  and  footl,  avoiding  overwork  and  teaching  them 
self-control  from  infancy.  Tho  recognition  of  tho  above 
symptoms  as  hvstericivl  and  their  proper  treatment  require 
medical  skill,  and  so  clasely  aro  real  iliseases  often  simu- 
lated that  great  discrimination  is  ncoessarv. 

ICE  is  frequently  used  as  a means  of  applying  cold  for 
tho  relief  of  pain  or  tho  reduction  of  inflammation  or  tho 
arrest  of  ha'inorrhago.  It  may  bo  broken  into  fragments 
by  means  of  a needlo  and  a hammer,  .and  it  hosts  much 
longer  if  not  allowed  to  stand  in  its  own  water.  Ice  bags 
may  bo  extemporised  by  using  mackintosh  sponge  bags. 
In  applying  them  care  must  be  t.akou  that  they  are  secured 
in  tile  position  the  doctor  orders.  Toe  should  be  used 
internally  with  groat  uKHloration  or  indigestion  and  depres- 
sion of  the  heart  result. 

IDIOCY  is  defective  development  of  the  mind  d.ating 
from  birth.  It  varies  in  extent  from  an  inability  to  .attcml 
even  to  the  calls  of  nature,  to  mental  dolieieney  suflieient. 
to  prev^ont  spcecli  being  acquired.  In  the  m.ajority, 
prolonged  treatment  in  institutions  devoted  to  the  purpose 
improves  tho  condition.  Rodily  as  well  as  mental  defect 
is  generally  present, 
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idiosyncrasy,  literally  “ a peculiar  constitution,” 
denotes  the  exceptional  susceptibility  or  immunity  presented 
by  certain  individuals  to  various  drugs,  foods,  or  mental 
impressions.  Thus  the  presence  of  a cat  in  the  room 
induces  an  attack  of  asthma  in  some  people,  the  sight  of 
blood  induces  fainting,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  sight 
of  beetroot  has  a similar  effect.  Amongst  foods,  shell 
fish  invariably  cause  nettle-rash  in  some  people,  and 
mushrooms  completely  upset  the  digestion  of  others.  In 
administering  medicine,  the  dose  has  often  to  be  much 
altered  to  suit  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient ; thus  most 
children  can  take  large  doses  of  belladonna,  but  often  not 
even  the  smallest  dose  of  opium  ; many  adults  cannot  take 
quinine  without  unpleasant  symptoms  arising,  and  so 
on,  “ One  man’s  meat  being  another  man’s  ])oison.” 

IMITATION  or  mimicry  is  a mode  of  learning,  which  is 
unconsciously  but  extensively  employed,  especially  in  early 
life.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  mother  being  as  far 
as  possible  in  close  touch  with  her  childi’en,  and  of  the 
nursemaids  and  others  being  carefully  chosen.  Certain 
epidemics  of  nervous  disorder  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  by  mimicry  and  many  cases  of  fits,  hysteria,  and  St. 
Vitus’s  Dance  are  said  to  date  from  the  sight  of  a similar 
case.  [See  Epidemics.] 

IMMUNITY  from  infectious  disease  is  either  inherited 
or  acquired.  The  man,  who  is  in  good  health,  inherits 
immunity  from  many  but  not  all  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
From  those  to  which  he  is  susceptible  ho  may  acquire 
immunity  by  having  the  disease  once,  or  by  having  it 
in  a modified  form  through  vaccination,  or  by  tlie  injection 
of  a suitable  antitoxin.  [Refer  to  Fever,  Opsonin,  Anti- 
toxin, V accinalion.] 

IMPERIAL  DRINK.  This  is  an  excellent  drink  in  fever 
and  in  diseases  of  the  kidney.  To  make  it : — 

Add  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to  a quart  of  boiling 
water.  Flavour  with  the  juice  of  four  and  the  peel  of 
two  lemons  from  which  all  the  white  has  been  removed. 
The  mixture  is  then  sweetened  to  taste.  Allow  to  stand 
till  cold  and  then  strain. 

INCONTINENCE  of  Urine.  See  Bladder. 

INCUBATION.  See  Fever. 

INDIGESTION  or  DYSPEPSIA  is  readily  induced  by 
unsuitable  food,  irregular  or  hurried  meals,  imperfect 
mastication  or  mental  worry,  over-eating  or  over-drinking. 
The  symptoms  vary  in  different  cases,  and  include  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  a feeling  of  weight  after  eating 
and  pain.  Pain  is  felt,  in  front,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest ; or  at  the  back,  in  the  left  shoulder  blade ; and  it 
is  usually  increased  by  food.  There  is  often  flatulence 
and  the  food  “repeats,”  causing  a bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth,  sore  throat  and  cough.  The  mental  effects  of 
chronic  dyspepsia  are  even  worse : the  mind  is  gloomy 
and  apt  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  bodily  symptoms, 
thus  aggravating  the  condition.  The  treaiment  should 
be  mainly  preventive.  Let  the  food  be  simply  cooked 
and  well  served,  varied  and  palatable ; let  the  meals 
be  eaten  slowly  and,  if  possible,  amid  pleasant  com- 
panions. After  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  rest  amid 
pleasant  surroundings  is  highly  beneficial ; breakfast 
should  be  a substantial  meal  and  eaten  slowly,  even  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  rise  somewhat  eai’her ; luncheon 
for  most  busy  people  should  be  light.  Between  meals  it 
is  unwise  to  eat  or  drink,  as  the  stomach  requires  rest  like 
every  other  organ.  The  teeth  must  be  seen  to,  regular 
exercise  in  the  open  air  taken,  worry  avoided,  the  bowels 
kept  regular.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  food  to  be  eaten.  “ One  man’s  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison  ” ; experience  is  the  best  guide. 
The  articles  most  commonly  found  indigestible  are  pastry, 
pork,  new  potatoes,  new  bread,  sauces  made  of  melted 
butter,  very  hot  or  very  cold  dishes  or  drinks,  and  malted 
liquors.  An  occasional  attack  of  indigestion  requires  a 
purge,  a spare  diet  for  a few  days,  and  comparative  rest. 
A special  caution  against  alcohol  must  be  given.  The 
sinking  feeling  which  dyspepsia  of  ten  causes  is  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  many  a hopeless  drunkard,  especially  among 
women.  They  have  seldom  plunged  into  this  condition, 
but  have  drifted  into  it,  in  the  course  of  years,  by  steadily  in- 


creasing doses  of  alcohol  at  gradually  decreasing  intervals. 
[See  Digestion,  Flatidence,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea.] 

INEBRIETY.  See  Alcoholism. 

INFANCY.  The  period  which  extends  over  the  first 
two  years  of  life.  Upon  the  wi'^e  manajrement  of  the 
infant  depends  its  future  health  and  well-being. 

1.  The  hath.  Before  the  first  bath  the  infant  should 
be  anointed  with  vaseline  and  then  lathered  all  over  with 
curd  soap,  applied  with  a soft  flannel.  The  vaseline  will 
not  be  required  after  the  first  bath.  In  phicing  the  child 
in  the  bath  support  it  with  the  left  hand  and  arm  and  keep 
the  head  well  out.  The  bath  must  be  comfortably  warm. 
It  is  now  to  be  sponged  with  a soft  8j>ongc,  begirinin"  with 
the  head.  It  is  next  to  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a warm 
soft  towel ; this  is  to  be  done  by  dabbing  rather  than 
rubbing.  All  parts  likely  to  chafe  are  then  dusted  with 
violet  powder.  The  nur.se  should  wear  a flanjjel  apron 
whilst  engaged  in  the  above  dutie.s.  After  the  first  mouth 
the  best  nur.se  is  the  mother  herself.  The  above  mode  of 
bathing  should  be  rep -.ited  every  night  from  the  fir.st 
day  onwards  without  fail. 

The  navel-string  should  bo  dressed  directly  after  the 
bath,  every  day  until  it  drops  off,  whieh  usually  occurs 
from  five  to  fourteen  de.ys  after  birth.  A dusting  powder 
is  to  be  used  consi.sting  of  starch  powder  10  parts,  boric 
powder  U parts  and  zine  o.xide  1 part.  This  Ls  better  than 
the  Fuller’s  earth  so  <itfen  u.^ed.  The  navel-string  is  first 
dried  thoroughly  with  a soft  towel,  then  du-ted  w'ith  the 
dusting  powder  and  finally  wrapped  up  in  a square  of 
clean  muslin  or  linen  rag  with  a hole  in  the  cenrre.  The 
navel-string  is  then  turned  up  towards  the  ( hild’s  hr  ad 
and  secured  there  by  a flannel  binder.  Burnt  rag  is  not 
recommended  and  lint  is  to  be  avoided  for  this  purpose 
because  the  nap  sticks  and  causes  trouble.  If  when  the 
navel  string  comes  away,  the  jiavel  is  sore,  this  requires 
dressing  with  zine  ointment  spread  on  clean  linen.  Bleeding 
from  the  navel  may  occur  shortly  after  birth.  This  requires 
the  navel-string  to  be  re-lied  at  once,  a little  nearer  the 
body  than  the  first  ligature. 

2.  Clothing.  The  flannel  binder,  put  on  after  the  first 
bath,  should  be  u.-ed  for  three  months.  If  after  this  time 
a cough  occurs  or  the  navel  is  prominent,  the  binder  must 
be  resumed.  The  diapers  used  must  be  washed  at  home 
in  the  following  way.  They  should  be  washed  in  prinu'ose 
soap  and  well  boiled  ; next  they  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed, 
dried  if  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  then  well  mangled 
but  not  ironed.  If  sent  to  a laundry  they  run  the  risk 
of  being  soaked  in  soda,  which  renders  them  irritating  to  a 
baby’s  skin.  In  clothing  children  the  legs  and  the  stomach 
require  well  wrapping  up,  but  the  head  should  be  clad  lightly. 
The  reckless  exposure  of  the  legs  is  one  of  the  fashionable 
errors  of  the  day.  No  pins  should  be  used.  A child  should 
be  “ shortened  ” at  two  months  old  in  summer  and  three 
months  in  winter. 

3.  Feeding.  This  should  be  always  carried  out  on  the 
breast  if  possible.  The  whole  mental  and  bodily  vigour 
of  the  future  may  be  sacrificed  by  neglect  to  breast-feed 
the  infant.  The  only  exception  to  the  mother  undertaking 
this  duty  is  when  she  is  physically  unfit  from  consumption 
or  other  cause  stated  by  her  doctor.  When  this  is  so, 
a wet  nurse  is  much  better  than  a feeding  bottle.  The 
infant  should  be  put  to  the  breast  about  three  hours  after 
birth,  and  two  or  three  times  a day  until  the  milk 
begins  to  come  freely.  It  is  to  be  fed  every  two  hours 
and  on  the  breast  alone,  until  it  cuts  some  front  teeth. 
This  is  to  be  expected  about  the  sixth  month.  If  the  child 
is  thriving  it  may  continue  to  be  mainly  breast-fed  until 
the  end  of  the  eighthmonth,  after  which  it  should  be  weaned. 
This  must  be  done  gradually  in  the  course  of  a month. 
August  and  September  should  be  avoided  for  fear  of  diarrhoea 
and  the  child  should  be  fairlywellwhentheweaning  is  begun. 
In  the  event  of  the  mother  not  having  sufficient  milk  to 
suckle  the  child  completely  she  should  supplement  her  own 
with  cow’s  milk  and  barley  water.  The  breasts  should 
be  used  alternately;  and  after  each  feed  both  the  nipple  and 
the  mouth  of  the  child  are  to  be  carefully  wiped.  If  this 
is  neglected  the  nipple  will  crack  and  the  child  get  thrush. 
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If  brought  up  by  hand,  its  diet  should  consist  of  cow’s 
milk  diluted  with  barley  water  for  the  first  six  months. 
No  patent  food,  bread,  biscuit,  or  other  material  whatever 
is  to  be  allowed.  Until  the  teeth  are  cut  and  the  sahva 
appears,  the  child  is  incapable  of  digesting  anything  but 
milk.  The  dilution  required  varies  from  one  tablespoonful 
of  water  to  one  of  milk,  to  three  of  water  to  one  of  milk. 
The  addition  of  a teaspoonful  of  fresh  cream  to  each  feed 
is  desirable.  The  cream  sold  in  brown  jugs  is  unsuited  to 
this  purpose.  The  bottle  used  should  be  boat-shaped;  those 
containing  india-rubber  tubes  are  to  be  shunned.  It  m ust  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  between  each  feed  by  boiling.  If  soda 
water  is  used  in  cleaning  it,  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
trace  of  this  remains  when  the  milk  is  added.  The  cow’s 
milk  used  should  be  boiled  or  sterilised  by  heating  to  180'^  F. 
for  twenty  minutes.  The  slightest  suspicion  of  sourness  of 
the  milk  renders  it  unfit  for  a baby’s  food.  In  such  a case  it 
is  well  to  fall  back  on  condensed  milk,  using  a teaspoonful 
diluted  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Regularity  is 
just  as  important  to  the  infant  as  the  adult,  to  feed  it  every 
time  it  cries  is  to  bribe  it  to  cry,  and  not  only  that,  but  to 
upset  its  digestion  and  cause  endless  trouble.  If  crying, 
between  the  feeds,  is  persistent,  give  a fittle  water,  as  thirst 
is  at  times  the  cause  of  the  fretfulness.  The  appended 
table  may  be  found  useful. 


It  is  a mistake  to  dilute  milk  with  lime-water  in  order 
to  make  bone,  for  there  is  less  lime  in  lime-water  than 
milk.  Barley  water  forms  the  best  diluent  as  a rule, 
though  hme-water  may  be  used  if  diarrhoea  is  present. 
The  food  must  be  given  at  blood  heat,  and  the  child  should 
bo  encouraged  to  suck  slowly  and  steadily ; it  is  on  no 
account  to  be  left  to  suck  an  empty  bottle,  as  the  air  thus 
swallowed  will  cause  indigestion.  If  the  child  sucks  badly 
it  may  be  because  it  has  tlumsh,  is  tongue-tied  or  has  a cleft 
palate ; but  it  may  arise  from  the  holes  in  the  teat  of  the 
bottle  not  being  large  enough;  this  should  always  receive 
attention  first.  After  the  teeth  begin  to  appear  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month  it  is  time  to  add  starchy  food  to 
the  diet,  although  milk  is  still  the  chief  food.  It  is  well 
to  begin  by  adding  one  of  the  partially  digested  starchy 
foods,  marked  B in  the  table  below,  to  the  milk,  and  when 
this  is  well  borne  to  pass  on  to  rusks,  biscuits,  or  one  of  the 
foods  marked  G.  It  is  well  to  add  these  foods  to  alternate 
teeds  and  in  only  small  quantities  at  a time.  After  the 
tenth  month  the  child  may  take  potatoes  and  gravy  and 
it  is  ready  for  meat  when  the  double  teeth  are  out  about 
the  eighteenth  month.  In  the  classified  list  of  patent  foods 
it  will  be  seen  that  only  group  A ought  to  be  diluted  with 
water,  as  both  B and  G consist  of  starchy  food  and  therefore 
must  be  diluted  with  milk  if  the  necessary  fat  and  proteid 
are  to  be  given.  Much  harm  is  caused  by  ignorance  in 
this  matter.  Many  buy  some  food  or  other  consisting 
mainly  of  starch,  and  by  shaking  this  up  with  water  they 
obtain  a white  mixture  not  unlike  milk  in  appearance, 
though  in  reality  only  water  and  starch.  On  this  they 
feed  or  rather  starve  their  infant,  perhaps  only  a few  weeks 
old,  under  the  impression  that  the  food  is  desiccated  milk. 

For  the  information  given  below  on  the  chief  patent 
infant  foods  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  Hutchison’s  book 
on  “ Pood  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.”  Condensed 
milks  are  cow’s  milk  boiled  down,  with  the  addition,  in 


Age. 

Interval 
between 
meals  by 
day. 

Number  of 
meals. 

Average 
quantity  of 
fluid  given. 

By 

By 

day. 

night. 

1st  week 

2 hours 

0 

4 

2 tablespoons 

2nd  week  to 

2 hours 

6 

2 

3 to  4 table- 

2nd  month 

spoons  1 

2nd  month  to 

2 to  3 hours 

4 

2 

6 to  8 table-  j 

4th  month 

spoons  j 

6th  month 

3 hours 

4 

2 

12  tablespoons  j 

many  brands,  of  cane  sugar  as  a preservative.  In  some 
brands  skimmed  milk  is  used.  All  condensed  milk  is 
prepared  with  water  for  use,  and  the  resulting  mixture  is 
often  deficient  in  cream,  especially  when  skimmed  milk 
has  been  used,  or  when  much  cane  sugar  has  been  added, 
as  greater  dilution  is  then  required  to  make  it  palatable. 
The  cost  of  condensed  milk  is  double  that  of  fresh,  and 
yet  500,000  cwt.  are  imported  annually.  Condensed 
milk  has  the  advantage  of  greater  digestibility  in  many 
cases.  Desiccated  Milks  are  condensed  milks  evaporated 
down  stiU  further.  They  are,  as  a rule,  more  deheient  in 
cream,  and  in  some  brands  starch  has  been  added.  The 
condensed  unsweetened  whole  milk  is  thus  the  best  form  of 
preserved  milk  at  present  obtainable. 

INFANTS’  POOD. 


A.  Preserved  Milk 
(used  diluted  with  water). 


Condensed. 

1,  Wliole  milk 
nnsweetened,  e.g. 
Ideal,  First  Swiss, 
Viking,*  HoUandia 
brands. 

2,  Whole  milk 

sweetened  with 

cane-sugar,  e.g.. 
Nestle,  Rose,  Milk- 
maid, Full  weight 
and  Anglo-Swiss 
brands. 

3,  Skimmed  milk 
not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 


Desiccated. 

1.  Without  starch 
and  with  the  exce.ss 
of  casein  removed, 
e.g.  AJlenburyNo.  1. 

2.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  starch  or 
malt,  e.g.  Allenbury 
No.  2,  Horlick’s 
Malted  Milk,  Carn- 
rick’s  Soluble  Food, 
and  NestlAs  Milk 
Food. 


B.  Flour  parti- 
ally digested  arti- 
ficially (used  with 
milk),  e.g.  Mellin’s, 
Benger’s,  Savory 
and  Moore’s.  Allen 
bury  ISo.  3. 


C.  Flour  nor  di- 
gested though  often 
baked  (used  with 
mUk),  e.g.  Ridge’s, 
Neave’s,  Chapman’s 
Whole  Flour,  Frame 
Food. 


In  the  case  of  invalid  infants  humanised  milk  may 
be  required,  that  is,  milk  so  altered  in  composition  as  to 
exactly  resemble  the  human  composition.  This  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  and 
Welford’s.  Ass’s  milk  is  more  like  human  milk  than 
any  other,  but  it  costs  six  shillings  a day  to  feed  an 
infant  on  it.  A most  valuable  food  is  whey  and  cream. 
Curds  and  whey  are  made  with  milk  and  rennet  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  to  the  whey  is  added  a teaspoonful 
of  fresh  cream  for  every  two  ounces  of  w'hey.  Infants 
thrive  on  this  mixture  during  the  first  six  months,  even 
when  milk  and  barley  water  causes  vomiting. 

4.  Teething  often  causes  irritation  of  the  gums.  This 
may  be  reduced  by  allowing  some  hard  body  to  be  used, 
such  as  the  india-rubber  teething  rings  or  the  thumb.  The 
latter  is  the  natural  teething  ring.  If  sucking  the  thumb 
develops  into  a habit,  this  can  readily  be  broken  later  by 
painting  the  thumb  with  aloes  and  water.  If  a gum  is  spongy 
and  the  tooth  can  be  felt  it  may  be  wise  to  relieve  tension  by 
lancing  the  gum  at  this  spot.  “Teething  Powders”  often 
contain  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  must  never  be 
given  without  a doctor’s  orders.  The  results  of  careless  feed- 
ing or  dirty  bottles  cannot  be  explained  away  by  the  magical 
word  “ teething.”  It  is  probable  that  the  well  known 
red  gum  rash  popularly  attributed  to  teething  is  due  to 
indigestion  and  lack  of  cleanliness. 

6.  General  Management.  In  the  management  of  an 
infant,  a mother  cannot  attach  too  much  importance  to 
fresh  air,  exercise,  and  sleep.  After  the  first  few  days 
the  child  should  be  taken  out  when  the  weather  is  fine. 
It  is  well  to  place  the  child  on  a thick  rug  on  the  floor  daily 
and  allow  it  to  kick  freely.  It  may  also  be  danced  up  and 
down  gently  with  advantage.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  child  support  its  whole  weight  on  its  legs  too  soon. 
Sleep  should  be  encoui’aged  as  much  as  possible,  but  not 
allowed  while  feeding.  The  bowels  need  special  attention. 
The  first  few  motions  are  dark  olive  green,  afterwards 
they  should  become  a bright  orange  yellow.  The  presence 
of  a green  colour,  of  curds,  of  slime,  or  of  blood  is  a sign 
of  something  wrong.  After  an  action  of  the  bowels,  the 
diaper  should  be  changed  without  delay,  oatmeal  water, 
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not  soap,  being  used  for  cleaasing  tho  child.  Sore  Luttoeks 
are  best  avoided  by  attention  to  these  details.  VN’heu 
present,  a mixture  of  vaseline  and  Fuller’s  earth  should  be 
applied.  Skm  eruptions  are  best  avoided  by  the  daily 
bath.  Oripes  and  wind  require  a simple  aperient,  e.g. 
castor-oil  or  fluid  magnesia,  and  a restriction  of  tho  diet. 

A baby  weighs  from  six  to  eight  pounds  at  birth.  For  the 
first  three  days  it  Joses  weight,  but  regains  this  by  the  end 
of  a week.  After  this  it  should  gain  about  an  ounce  a day 
tor  the  first  6ve  months.  As  a rule  it  is  ready  for  vaccination 
between  the  age  of  four  and  six  weeks.  [Refer  also  to 
Thrush,  Rupture,  Rickets,  Night  Terrors,  Convulsions.] 

INFECTION.  See  Bacteria,  Disinfection,  Fevers. 

INFLAMMATION  is  the  name  of  a series  of  changes  set 
up  by  an  irritant  acting  on  living  matter.  The  purpose 
served  by  these  changes  is  the  removal  of  the  irritant  and 
the  repair  of  the  injury.  In  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms 
of  life  the  irritant  is  attacked  by  tho  whole  organism,  but 
in  the  higher  forms  certain  portions  of  the  organism  are 
specialised  for  the  duty  of  defence,  and  these  alone  take 
part  in  the  process.  Tho  chief  agents  of  defence  in  the 
higher  animals  are  the  leucocytes,  or  white  blood  crorpusclea 
which  are  present  in  both  blood  and  lym[)h.  When  any 
irritant  attacks  any  spot  of  tho  body,  the  neighbouring 
Jeucocytes  are  attracted  and  surround  the  irritant.  They 
then  pour  out  fluid,  which  kills  the  irritant  if  living,  and 
may  even  enclose  and  digest  the  irritant.  In  animals 
without  highly  organised  circulation,  Ihe  defence  falls 
mainly  on  the  leucocytes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  in  those  with  elaborate  circulatory  organs  tho  blood 
supply  to  the  irritated  spot  is  at  once  increased  ; hence 
the  part  becomes  hot,  red,  and  swollen,  and  the  leucocytes, 
thus  brought,  leave  the  blood-vesselsand  attack  theirnlant. 

If  they  succeed  in  removing  the  irritant  the  leucocytes  pass 
away  in  tho  lymph,  the  outpouring  of  fresh  leucocytes 
ceases,  and  the  blood  supply  to  tho  part  is  reduced  to  the 
normal.  The  inflammation  is  then  said  to  quiet  down, 
tho  redness,  heat,  sweliing  and  the  [lain,  which  the  swelling 
causes,  disappear,  and  the  normal  condition  is  resumed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  leucocytes  are  themselves 
destroyed  by  the  irritant,  more  leucocytes  are  brought  to 
the  spot,  which  add  their  members  to  those  already  preeeut, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  reserves  are  ordered  up  when,  during 
a battle,  there  is  risk  of  defeat.  Tho  dead  leucocytes  are 
tho  pus  or  matter,  which  continues  to  accumulate  until 
the  living  leucocytes,  continually  brought  to  the  spot, 
succeed  in  destroying  the  irritant.  Inflammation  is  most 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  matter  when 
the  irritant  is  a living  body  capable  of  rapid  multiplication. 
Such  is  the  case  when  bacteria  or  germs  are  the  irritant. 
The  treatment  is  to  give  the  inflamed  part  rest,  and  to 
support  the  general  health  by  nourishing  diet,  by  attention 
to  the  bowels,  and  by  securing  sleep.  When  inflammation 
is  slight  and  unlikely  to  end  in  tho  formation  of  matter, 
the  application  of  cold  to  theafl'ceted  spot  is  good  treatment. 
Cold  may  be  applied  by  the  use  of  evaporating  lotions  on 
a bandage  or  by  an  icebag.  When  the  formation  of  matter 
threatens,  heat  is  much  better  than  cold,  applied  as  fomen- 
tations, poultices,  or  as  Japanese  mufl-wannera.  When 
matter  has  formed  it  should  be  let  out  at  once  by  (he 
Burgeon’s  knife,  even  though  it  be  deeply  placed,  when  an 
aiiiesthetic  may  be  required.  Chronic  inflammation  is 
best  treated  by  rest  and  a counter  irritant  over  the  affected 
part,  appliedasablister  orwithtbeoautery.  TbcappUcatiou 
of  continued  slight  pressure  by  strapping  suits  some  cases 
and  massage  others. 

INFLUENZA  is  an  infectious  fever  due  to  a germ — the 
bacillus  inftuenzie.  Infection  is  conveyed  in  the  air  and 
also  by  direct  contact  between  the  sick  and  the  healthy. 
The  incubation  period  is  two  or  three  days.  Tho  symptoms 
begin  suddenly  with  a rise  of  temperature  to  103°  or  more,  I 
prostration,  and  pain  in  the  back  and  bead,  xiftcr  the  onset  I 
the  symptoms  difl’er  in  different  epidemics.  In  some  the 
chief  symptoms  are  bronchitis,  with  running  at  the  eyes 
and  nose,  in  others  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  yet  others 
severe  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium.  The  duration 
of  the  attack  is  short  unless  compUcatiops  occur,  of  which  ■ 
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1 pneumonia  is  i he  noist  serious.  Cwing  to  the  severe  proa- 
tratioM,  conviile'Ciiico  takes  longer  than  in  most  fevern, 
and  other  di  seases  are  apt  to  begin  at  this  time,  esjuxiallv 
consumption.  As  to  the  treatment  reipiired  : 'Ihe  putieni 
should  be  isolated  and  put  to  bed.  Tie  diet,  whieb  fhould 
be  nourishing  and  easily  digestible,  is  L'-st  given  every 
two  hours  by  day  and  every  four  luairs  liy  night,  if 
vomiting  is  severe,  peptonisej  forxl  may  be  rieressory. 
Until  the  teraperature  is  normal  tlie  patient  should  be 
confined  to  bed.  'J'his  point  is  of  more  importance  than 
is  popularly  thought,  many  of  the  s'-rious  after-effects  of 
influenza  being  due  lo  neghet  of  this  simple  preeaution. 
The  medicine  ui-ed  should  be  a mixture  of  ae<t.ite  of 
ammonia,  citrate  of  j)Ota-^h  and  similar  drugs  tb.it  jiroinoto 
the  gentle  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys;  and  aft<r  the 
fever  is  over  a tonie  is  required.  A seaside  holiday 

before  work  is  r>  suni<  d is  strongly  r«  i ornn.<  ndi  d. 

INFUSION  is  made  by  pourir;g  boilin_>  wat<  r over  sotii© 
body  and  allowing  it  to  stand  and  flien  -training.  Tt.i 
Ls  an  infusion.  The  I’h  irmai  > jxeia  eont.iins  t\M  uty-one 
infusion  f.  They  cio  not  kei  p well. 

INGROWING  TOE  NAIL  i-  th  - iujury  of  tb-  ih -h  bv 

the  edge-  ot  th'-  null.  It  i-  c.ium  d by  the  pri  s-ure  cf 
ill-fitting  boots  and  by  Uie  haldtu.il  < utting  of  tl.'-  nailn 
in  the  wrong  way.  Nail-  -li>  ul  l be  cut  -rpiao-,  tie-  sides 
nhould  not  be  |)  ii.d,  or  tin-  eut  <dj'S  n:a\  -ink  into  tbe 
fle  di  and  st.irf  ingrowing  t , -niil.  \\  hi  n ib.n  o- • urs 
a Piirgeuii  --hould  • oii..ulti  d. 

INHALATIONS  are  ri  nndii  s adminr  fend  la  the  form 
of  vapour.  T’liey  ui'  ebii  ||y  u;- d to  aet  on  tin-  air  |>.us.sagen. 
.Soim-  relii  f for  a cold  iu  tie-  In  id.  or  f'c  laryngitis,  may 
be  obt.dued  if  h.ll  au  imuh.-  ot  J-'ri.ki'-  liih.c  i with  half 
a teaspoonful  of  oil  of  eiicalsptu.s  r - .idd' d to  a quart  of 
boiling  wafiT  and  the  sti.nu  luli  il.  d lor  twenty  minutes 
every  throe  hour.. 

INHERITANCE.  Ucredity.  INJECTION.  See 

Enema. 

INOCULATION  is  tin  introdui  ti'>n  of  ( oofagioiis  matter 
liy  applying  it  to  s r.itehe-  made  in  the  skiii.  B<-fore  the 
days  of  v.n  • laatiou  .-iiial!  p 'X  was  fri  quently  irifx  ul.ifed 
in  order  to  induce  a n.ild  att  o k > t this  di  -a-i-,  and  thus 
provide  iiiiuiumtv  lor  the  r* -t  of  the  p ijiiit  - life.  The 
lir  ietieo  lias  b eii  prohibited  by  law  bi.au-e  it  fieijurnfly 
gave  rise  to  serious  epi  leuiiv  s of  mu  dl  |'ox  in  tin- 
iiei'jrlibourhoorl. 

INSANITY  is  comiei  fed  with  .sanity  by  many  forma  of 
mind  lacking  in  balanec.  I- or  praefieal  purpo-eg  a man 
i.s  usuallv  regard'd  as  insnno  onlv  when  the  unsoundnesa 
of  his  mind  prevents  him  from  man.aging  himself  or  bia 
affairs,  or  causes  him  to  he  a source  ot  danger  to  others. 
The  test  applied  is  thus  one  of  conduct,  not  of  beliefs, 
liowevcr  much  the  latter  tnay  differ  from  those  usually 
held,  .\buormal  conduct,  however,  may  be  due  to  vice 
or  crime  and  not  to  insanity.  By  vice  is  meant  self-indul- 
gence at  tbe  cost  of  harm  to  .self.  By  crime  self-indulgence 
at  tbe  cost  of  harm  to  others,  .-\ccording  to  Mcrcier, 
insane  conduct  differs  from  vice  or  crime  amongst  the  sane 

I in  tbe  relationship  of  the  self-gratification  obtained  to  the 
punishment  incurred.  In  insanity,  self-iudulgencc  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  present  is  cvirything, 
tlie  future,  even  the  morrow,  is  nothing.  Whereas  in 
vice  or  crime  amongst  the.  sane  the  gratification  at  the 
moment  bears  some  proportion  to  the  risk  of  punishment 
incurred,  and  especially  to  the  remoteness  or  proximity 
of  the  puui.shmeut.  Tlie  sane  will  incur  severe  punishment, 
if  surticicntlv  remote,  in  order  to  obtain  self-gratification 
for  the  moment,  but  a slight  punishment,  if  certain  and 
immediate,  has  a,  deterrent  effect,  which  it  has  not  on  the 
insane.  Thus  theft  carefully  performed  so  as  to  avoid 
detection  ])oint3  to  satiity,  but  theft  immediately  under 
a policeman's  eye,  with  no  effort  at  concealment,  points 
to  insanity.  Occasional  drunkenness  is  vice  without 
suggesting  insanity,  but  drunkenness  to  the  extent  of 
deliberately  drinking  to  death  in  a few  weeks,  points  to 
insanity;  for  the  punishment  follows  the  self-gratification 
so  quickly,  and  is  also  so  heavy,  that  there  is  no  ration^ 
relation  belweep  them. 
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Different  forms  of  unsoundness  of  mind  are  recognised. 
Defective  mental  development  from  birth  gives  rise  to  the 
idiot,  if  speech  is  not  acquired,  or  to  the  imheciU  if  it  is. 
Many  imbeciles  are  highly  intellectual  in  one  narrow  sphere 
of  knowledge  and  quite  lacking  in  the  simplest  matters 
outside  these  limits.  Lunacy,  or  Insanity  proper,  is 
unsoundness  of  mind  occurring  in  one  whose  mind  has 
fully  developed  before  becoming  disordered. 

Of  the  different  varieties  the  chief  are  : — 

1.  Mania,  exaltation  with  derangement  of  the 
reasoning  power, 

‘2.  Monomania,  disturbance  of  the  mental  balance  in 
one  direction  only,  of  w'hich  kleptomania,  dipsomania,  and 
many  other  forms  are  recognised. 

3.  Melancholia,  or  great  despondency,  which  lias 
two  chief  subdivisions — despondency  due  to  some  fancied 
trouble  in  connection  with  money,  love,  or  religious  matters; 
and  despondency  due  to  some  fancied  bodily  ailment  (the 
latter  variety  is  termed  “ hypochondriasis”). 

4.  Dementia,  or  rrogressive  loss  of  mind,  which 
comes  on  either  independently  or  more  often  follows  (1) 
or  (3).  Such  a condition  when  advanced  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  idiot  or  imbecile.  The  onset  is  usually  with 
loss  of  memory,  jiroper  names  being  forgotten  before 
common  nouns,  nouns  before  adjectives,  verbs  and  inter- 
jections being  the  last  to  be  retained.  hJext  reasoning 
power,  then  ability  to  coTiiprchcnd,  and  lastly  the  will  is 
affected  until  finally  hunger,  cold,  and  the  calls  of  nature 
excite  but  little  if  any  attention. 

Not  infrequently  mania  and  melancholia  alternate. 
The  two  conditions  are  in  many  w'ay.s  the  exact  opiiosite. 
The  maniac  is  keenly  alive  to  every  passing  event,  which 
directs  his  thoughts  this  way  and  that,  and  renders  the  train 
of  thought  very  similar  to  a scries  of  nightmares,  'I'lie 
melancholic  is  so  concentrated  on  his  own  misery  that 
he  can  think  of  nothing  else.  lie  is  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings, and  may  sit  in  one  attitude  for  hours  aiijiarently 
hearing  and  seeing  nothing  and  refusing  food.  Much 
a condition  has  been  mistaken  for  a trance. 

Many  lunatics  suffer  from  hallucinations,  illusions  and 
delusions.  An  hallucination  is  a mental  image  perceived 
as  an  object  which  has  no  real  existence  in  sjiaee.  Examples 
are  the  hearing  of  imaginary  voices  and  the  seeing  of 
imaginary  rats.  .Illusions  are  erroneous  jierceiitions 
derived  from  real  objects.  An  example  is  seeing  a stranger 
and  mistaking  him  for  a near  relative.  Delusions  are 
false  beliefs  which  arise  either  from  reasoning  correctly 
from  hallucinations  or  illusions,  or  more  rarely  arise  by 
correct  perceptions  but  false  reasoning.  A lunatic,  for 
instance,  every  night  hears  an  imaginary  voice  telling  him 
that  he  is  commaiuled  to  sacrifice  his  children,  h'or  some 
time  he  probably  resists  and  doubts  if  the  voice  Ls  not  the 
result  of  fancy;  gi-adually  its  )n'ghtlv  recurrence,  with 
increasing  distinctness,  (mnvinees  him  if.  is  an  angel's  voice  ; 
and  a delusion  thus  arises,  which  may  bo  the  cause  of 
homicide  or  of  suicide  to  esca])0  the  command.  Or  a 
melancholic,  astonished  at  his  own  misery,  sets  to  work 
to  consider  why  ho  is  so  miserable  aiul  builds  up  vaiious 
theories  to  explain  it,  e.g.,  ho  is  being  secretly  attacked 
by  enemies  undermining  his  health  with  wireless  telegraphy, 
mesmerism  or  some  other  occult  agent,  usually  the  one 
most  spoken  of  at  the  time.  Or  he  concludes  that  his 
misery  is  due  to  religious  causes,  that  perchance  he  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  point  we  wish  to 
emphasise  is  that  the  lunatic  has  not  lost  his  reason,  but 
on  the  contrary  often  uses  it  to  excess,  beginning  with 
errors  of  perception  or  abnormal  feelings,  and  from  them 
building  up  delusions,  Avhich  no  argument  shakes.  As 
dementia  develops,  the  hallucinations  and  delusions 
gradually  fade  and  much  anguish  is  thus  relieved. 

The  detection  of  insanity  is  much  more  difficult  than  is 
commonly  thought,  the  mono-maniacs  being  probably 
the  most  difficult.  In  this  class  the  dipsomaniac,  who 
at  intervals  is  afflicted  by  a morbid  craving  for  alcohol 
or  some  drug,  but  who  is  otherwise  sane,  is  well  kiiowti ; 
but  the  variety  known  us  moral  insanity  is  less  familiar. 
In  this  condition  tho  intellect  and  the  lower  emotions  are 
normal,  but  the  sense  of  right  and  w'rong  is  undeveloped, 
and  no  education  succeeds  in  developing  it.  From  child- 
hood, lying,  theft,  and  pinposelcss  cruelty  arc  frequently 


committed,  and  in  adult  life  murder  or  other  "rave  crine 
brings  the  pjerpetrator  to  the  dock.  It  has  then  to  be 
determined  whether  the  man  is  a criminal  or  whether 
his  case  is  one  of  moral  insanity.  The  past  history  is  the 
chief  evidence  used  in  determining  this  point.  The  mur- 
derer of  Terriss  the  actor  was  diarmosed  as  a case  of  moral 
insanity,  and  it  has  to  be  considered  whether  many  habitual 
criminals  are  not,  at  least  in  part,  cases  of  moral  insanity, 
that  is  to  say,  with  moral  faculties  dwarfed,  if  not  absent. 
If  so,  prolonged  treatment  in  the  criminal  asylum  is  required 
insteaid  of  repeated  short  terms  of  punishment  in  prison. 
At  present,  however,  only  the  most  obvious  cases  of  moral 
insanity  are  diagnosed  as  such,  tliose  affected  by  the 
slighter  forms  of  the  malady  being  treated  as  sane  and 
wholly  responsible  for  their  actions. 

Causes  of  Insanity : Disease  of  the  brain,  so  far  as 
present-day  methods  of  examination  can  go.  is  not  always 
found  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  though  certain 
forms  of  lunuey,  like  ” general  paralysis  of  the  insane,”  are 
always  associated  with  it.  It  is  found  that  insanity 
increruses  as  civilisation  advanees,  and  such  an  increase 
is  going  on  now  in  England,  though  probably  not  to  such 
an  alarming  ext<-nt  as  the  statistics  suggest.  Heredity 
of  the  tendency  to  become  in-ane  is  juesent  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases.  (Jhronic  bio  ■ lq..»isoning  is  responsible 
for  a large  number;  the  chief  poL-iuns  being  alcohol  and 
syphilis.  .Mi  ntal  strain  front  overwork,  worry,  or  sudden 
loss  of  fortune,  reputation  or  a near  relative,  is  a potent 
cause.  Injury  to  the  brain  by  blows  on  the  luatl,  or  by 
repeated  epileptic  tits,  cau'^es  a minority  of  the  cases. 
Insanity  is  prone  to  show  itself  at  certain  perioils  of  life 
e.g.,  jtuberty,  jtregnancy,  childbiith.  change  of  life,  and 
oM  age.  'I'he  prospect  of  ri  covery  is  least  hopeful  when 
insanity  begins  in  youth  : it  is  most  hopeful  w hen  the  attack 
has  arisen  from  chiMI»irth.  or  the  change  of  life,  or  as  tho 
result  of  a fever.  The  treatment  is  lust  in  the  hands  of 
trained  attendants  such  as  the  asylums  provide.  Tho 
relatives  will  be  wiso  to  remember  that  a lunatic  should 
never  bo  doi-eived,  for  the  {)ower  to  control  him  will  be 
therohy  much  weakened. 

The  Lunacy  Laio  permits  any  person,  over  twenty-one. 
having  an  interest  in  the  case,  but  i)referal>ly  a near  relative, 
to  sign  an  order  for  the  admission  of  a lunatic  to  an 
a.sylum,  .such  jierson  being  liable  to  ilamages  if  there  prove 
to  have  been  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  order.  Such  an 
order  must  be  uccompauied  by  ono  medical  oertiOcate, 
which  states  th.at  tho  allegiul  lunatic  is  insane  and  requires 
immediate  removal.  'I'his  order  is  know  n as  the  ” Urgency 
Order,”  ami  must  be  reiilaced  within  seven  ilavs  by  a 
” lleception  Order.”  Tin*  [>oor  w ill  lind  the  relieving  officer 
their  best  friend  in  tho  circumstances,  for  he  will  arrange 
the  necessary  formalities.  When  there  is  no  need  for 
immediate  removal,  a petition  from  a near  relative,  .accom- 
panied by  two  medical  certiticates,  hms  to  be  scut  to  a 
magistrate  of  tho  district,  who  may  grant  tho  petition 
either  with  or  without  an  interview  with  the  alleged  lunatic. 
The  jiatient  is  then  removed  on  a ” Reception  Order.” 
which  has  to  be  renewed  if  detention  is  still  rcx|uired,  after 
a year  and  a day.  A lunatic  under  certain  conditions 
can  make  a valid  will,  lie  must  be  able  to  recall  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  property,  and  also  the  persons  who  have 
claims  on  his  bounty,  and  his  wishes  must  not  be  intlueneod 
at  the  time  hy  any  person  or  by  an  insane  delusion.  A 
doctor  should  be  engaged  to  examine  and  certify  to  his 
ability  to  make  a wdll,  and  the  will  shoiiUl  bo  made  in  tho 
presence  of  tlio  doctor  and  some  disinterested  person. 

INSOMNIA.  See  Sleeplessness. 

INTEMPERANCE.  See  Alcoholism. 

INTER-MARRIAGE  tends  to  perpetuate  any  peculiarity, 
whether  advantageous  or  the  reverse,  that  either  parent 
possesses.  Hence  marriage  between  cousins  is  unwise  if 
cither  of  them  has  inherit od  a toudeney  to  consumption, 
iusauitv,  or  othoT  disease. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER.  See  Ayiic. 

INTESTINE.  See  Al{mc7itary  Canal. 

INUNCTION  is  the  iutroduotion  of  drugs  or  footl  by 
rubbing  them  into  tho  skin.  Tho  unbroken  skin  has 
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a slight  absorptive  power.  Wasted  infants,  who  eannot 
keep  food  down,  are  at  times  kept  alive  by  rubbing  cod 
liver  oil  into  the  skin  thrice  daily,  and  by  wrapping  them 
in  flannel  soaked  in  oil.  Mercury  also  is  sometimes 
administered  by  inunction. 

IODINE  is  used  externally  as  a counter-irritant  in  the 
form  of  tincture  of  iodine,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  domestic  use.  If  swallowed,  it  acts  as  an  irritant 
poison,  and  must,  therefore,  always  be  kept  in  a proper 
poison  bottle  and  under  lock  and  key.  Iodine  stains  the 
skin  brown  and  stains  starch  blue.  It  is  thus  useful  to 
detect  starch  when  present  as  an  adulteration  in  bread 
for  diabetics,  and  other  preparations  supposed  to  be  free 
of  starch. 

IPECACUANHA  is  a drug  much  used  to  loosen  a tight 
cough.  Dover’s  powder  is  a preparation  often  used, 
containing  opium  as  well  as  ipecacuanha.  The  dose  of 
this  powder  for  an  adult  is  ten  grains,  and  one  dose  may 
be  taken  at  night  at  the  onset  of  a cold  in  the  head  or 
on  the  chest,  but  must  never  be  given  to  children. 
Ipecacuanha  wine  contains  no  opium,  and  may  be  given 
at  any  age.  The  usual  dose  for  an  adult  is  ten  drops  in 
a little  water  every  four  hours ; and  for  an  infant  three 
drops  in  a teaspoonful  of  water  every  three  hours.  One 
tablespoonful  of  the  wine  for  a child  and  two  for  an 
adult  is  an  emetic  which  acts  about  twenty  minutes  after 
it  is  taken,  and  is  thus  not  sufficiently  ])iom])t  in  cases 
of  poisoning,  though  useful  to  empty  an  overloaded  stomach 
after  an  indigestible  meal. 

IRIS,  the  coloured  part  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

IRON  is  the  most  valuable  drug  we  possess  for  the 
treatment  of  anaemia,  but  it  requires  considerable  skill  to 
so  administer  this  drug  that  the  anaemia  is  cured  without 
the  production  of  dyspepsia,  headache,  and  other  un- 
pleasant effects.  Iron  should,  therefore,  always  be  taken 
under  medical  supervision.  As  iron  blackens  the  teeth, 
fluid  preparations  of  iron  are  best  taken  through  a quill. 
Though  perchloride  of  iron  stops  bleeding  when  applied 
to  a wound,  it  is  an  undesirable  application,  as  it  makes 
the  wound  slow  in  heahng,  and  leaves  a considerable 
scar. 

IRRITABILITY  is  a symptom  of  defective  self-control, 
and  may  be  expected  in  those  convalescent  from  an  acute 
illness,  or  the  victims  of  an  exhausting  chi’onio  one,  as  well 
as  in  those  mentally  defective  or  liable  to  fits.  Persons  in 
health,  as  fatigue  develops,  find  the  temper  becomes 
shorter  from  the  same  deficiency  of  control.  Pain,  lack 
of  sleep,  worry,  or  chronic  blood-poisoning  arising  from 
lack  of  exercise,  over-eating,  constipation,  gout,  Bright’s 
disease,  with  other  causes  besides,  are  all  likely  to 
produce  irritability.  The  treatment  is  the  removal  of 
the  cause,  if  possible,  and  in  any  case  the  reduction  of 
all  sources  of  annoyance. 

IRRITANT  POISONS.  See  Poisons. 

ISINGLASS  is  gelatine  prepared  from  the  air  bladders 
of  certain  fish.  Though  more  expensive  than  calves’  foot 
gelatine,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  of  greater  nutritive  value. 

ISOLATION.  See  Sick  Room,  Fevers. 

ISSUE  is  a sore  artificially  produced  and  prevented  from 
healing.  Though  formerly  much  in  vogue  as  a means  of 
applying  counter-irritation  over  an  inflamed  organ,  an 
issue  is  now  very  seldom  employed. 

ITCH,  or  Scabies,  is  a contagious  disease  due  to  a parasite, 
a spider  or  mite,  the  female  of  which  burrows  in  the  skin 
and  causes  great  irritation.  The  female  selects  the  thinnest 
skin  obtainable  to  burrow  in.  In  the  adult,  this  is  between 
the  fingers  and  toes,  at  the  wrists  and  round  the  navel ; 
but  in  the  infant  the  skin  is  everywhere  sufficiently  thin, 
and  the  above  distribution  is  not  present.  Marks  due  to 
scratching  are  usually  wide-spread,  most  of  the  eruption 
being  due  to  this  cause  rather  than  to  the  burrowing  of 
the  parasite.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  destruction 
of  the  parasite  both  in  the  skin  and  the  clothing.  The 
clothing  requires  baking.  The  patient  is  treated  by 
scrubbing  with  soft  soap  and  nail  brush  so  as  to  open  up 
the  burrows  and  expose  the  parasite.  Sulphur  soap  is 
then  used  freely.  Pulling  tow  to  and  fro  between  the 


closed  fingers  is  also  a good  method  of  opening  the  burrows. 
After  the  bath  the  patient  puts  on  disinfected  clothing, 
and  he  repeats  the  treatment  every  other  night  for  tlirea 
times.  He  is  then  free  of  the  parasites,  unless  he  becomes 
reinfected  from  other  members  of  his  family,  all  of  whom 
should  be  treated  at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  sulphur 
soap,  a sulphur  bath  (see  Baths)  may  be  given,  and  sulphur 
ointment  rubbed  in  afterwards.  He  should  not  continue 
the  sulphur  treatment  too  long,  or  irritation  of  the  skin 
will  be  caused,  which  he  is  apt  to  mistake  for  proof  that 
the  parasite  is  not  yet  destroyed.  Indeed,  calamine  lotion 
is  often  required  to  soothe  the  skin  after  a short  course  of 
sulphur  treatment.  Less  irritating,  though  more  expensive 
than  sulphur  ointment,  is  naphthol,  a drachm  of  which 
should  be  made  up  with  an  ounce  of  lard  and  about  a 
drachm  of  precipitated  chalk. 

ITCHING  is  technically  called  pruritus.  It  may  occur 
on  the  skin  or  at  the  anus.  Itching  of  the  anus  may  result 
from  constipation,  piles,  or  gout.  It  is  best  treated  by 
removing  the  cause  and  by  the  local  ajjplication  of  zinc 
ointment  or  hazeline  cream,  (kmfcction  of  pepper  by  the 
mouth  may  be  tried  also.  Itching  of  the  skin  results  from 
many  causes,  such  as  rough  flannel  next  the  skin,  sweat,  dirt, 
parasites,  eczema  and  other  skin  disea.s(  s.  The  cause  must 
bo  detected  and  removed.  The  skin  can  be  soothed  bv  lead 
lotion  and  by  a drachm  of  creolin  to  the  pint  of  water 
applied  as  a lotion.  Serai 'lung  must  be  avoided  as  much 
as  fjossible.  Pressure  applied  to  the  skin  n-licves  irritation 
quite  03  w'ell  and  does  no  harm.  Th«-  nails  should  be  cut 
short  and  the  hands  enclosed  in  fingerless  gloves  or  socks 
at  night,  to  prevent  scratchiti'g  during  sleep. 

IZAL  is  one  of  the  modern  disinfectant-.  A solution 
of  one  in  two  hundred  of  water  is  a powerful  and  safe 
preparation. 

JALAP  is  a drastic  i)urgalivo,  too  strong  for  domestic 
use. 

JAUNDICE,  or  staining  of  the  skin  by  bile,  is  a symptom 
of  obstruction  in  either  the  main  bile  duct  or  its  finer 
branches.  The  effect  of  such  obstruction  is  to  prevent  or 
hinder  the  outflow  of  bile  from  the  liver,  and  this  pent-up 
bile  is  then  removed  by  absorption  into  the  circulation. 
From  the  blood  the  bile  is  discharged  in  the  urine,  saliva 
and  sweat,  and  it  is  also  deposited  in  the  skin  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  whites  of  the  eyes  are  tinged  early 
in  the  attack,  though  the  interior  of  the  C3'e  is  affected  very 
late,  if  ever.  Putting  on  one  side  many  rare  cases  of 
jaundice,  we  may  say  that  jaundice  is  common  shortly 
after  birth,  and  clears  up  in  a few  days  without  treatment ; 
that  in  youth  jaundice  is  due  to  indigestion,  w'hich  causes 
swelling,  and  therefore  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  bile 
duct,  where  it  opens  into  the  small  intestine;  that  in 
middle  age,  especially  in  women  who  suffer  from  corpu- 
lence, jaundice  is  most  often  due  to  gall  stones ; and  that 
in  old  age,  especially  when  accompanied  by  wasting  and 
dropsy,  jaundice  is  usually  due  to  cancer  of  the  pancreas 
or  liver.  The  effect  of  bile  circulating  in  the  blood  is  not 
often  very  great,  though  the  skin  usually  itches  and  the 
spirits  are  depressed.  The  treatment  of  jaundice  in  youth 
is  a light  diet,  a course  of  laxatives,  avoidance  of  chill,  and 
mental  rest.  The  attack  usually  lasts  from  a fortnight 
to  six  weeks.  Jaundice  due  to  gall  stones  requires  similar' 
treatment,  but  gaU-stone  colic,  so  often  present  in  these 
cases,  requires  the  treatment  given  under  Colic.  Removal 
of  the  stones  by  operation  may  be  advisable  when  the 
jaundice  is  prolonged  for  some  months  or  is  frequently 
recurring  with  attacks  of  cohe.  Itching  of  the  skin  may 
be  relieved  by  lead  lotion,  creolin  lotion  one  drachm  to- 
the  pint,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution,  one  drachm  to 
the  pint. 

JAW,  dislocated  or  fractured.  See  First  Aid. 

JELLY  is  often  required  for  sick  cookery.  Isinglasa^ 
is  a specially  pure  form,  but  dried  gelatine,  e.g.  Cox’s,  or 
“ Galves-foot  jelly  ” may  be  used  if  necessary.  Milk,  egg, 
lemon  and  wine  jellies  are  all  used.  Crape  Jelly  is  much 
appreciated  and  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

li  lbs.  of  rather  sour  but  juicy  white  grapes  are- 
pounded  in  a mortar  or  mashed  with  the  aid  of  a wooden 
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spoon  and  steel  fork,  and  strained,  and  the  Juice  boiled  in 
a saucepan ; ^ oz.  of  Cox’s  or  Nelaton’s  gelatine,  previously 
soaked  for  two  or  three  hours  in  enough  water  to  cover  it, 
is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  then  strained  through 
muslin  previously  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  stand. 
In  warm  weather  1 oz.  of  gelatine  will  be  required  to  make 
it  set. 

JELLY  FISH  STINGS  may  be  received  while  bathing. 
The  application  of  dilute  ammonia  is  the  best  treatment. 

JEYES’  FLUID  is  a strong  disinfectant  containing 
a chemical  allied  to  cai’bolic  acid. 

JIGGER  WORM  is  a burrowing  flea  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  It  most  often  attacks  the  feet, 
and  the  natives  acquire  skill  in  extracting  it  with  a needle. 
The  best  preventive  is  anointing  the  feet  with  eucalyptus 
oil  and  keeping  them  covered. 

JOINTS  are  the  junctions  of  two  or  more  bones.  In 
some  the  junction  is  effected  by  the  one  bone  fitting  immov- 
ably into  the  other,  as  in  the  skull.  In  others  a layer  of 
gristle  intervenes,  as  in  the  joint  between  one  vertebra 
and  the  next.  In  yet  others  free  movement  is  permitted, 
the  bones  being  only  united  by  ligaments  and  muscles. 
The  ball  and  socket  joint  Uke  the  shoulder,  the  hinge  joint 
like  the  knee,  and  the  pivot  joint  hke  that  of  the  atlas  on 
the  axis,  are  examples  of  joints  permitting  free  movement 
in  one  or  more  directions.  The  friction  such  movement 
causes  is  reduced  by  the  secretion  within  the  joint  of  a 
special  lubricating  fluid  known  as  the  synovial  fluid,  and 
also  by  the  ends  of  the  bones  being  covered  with  smooth 
gristle  or  cartilage ; whilst  in  certain  places  special  extra 
pads  of  gristle  are  so  placed  as  to  form  buffers  between 
the  bones  and  thus  lessen  concussion.  These  pads  at 
times  may  become  detached,  and  being  then  loose  in  the 
joint  they  become  nipped  between  the  bones.  Such  an 
accident  causes  great  pain  with  defective  movement  of  the 
joint.  It  is  most  common  in  the  knee-joint,  and  forms  the 
most  common  accident  on  the  football  field. 

The  chief  diseases  from  which  joints  suffer  are  inflam- 
mation caused  by  injury,  gout,  rheumatism,  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  dysentery,  gonorrhoea  and  tuberculosis.  Inflam- 
mation is  accompanied  by  swelling  due  largely  to  an  excess 
of  synovial  fluid,  but  after  a wound  the  swelling  may  be  due 
to  matter. 

The  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint  caused  by  tuber- 
culosis produces  “ white  swelling,”  owing  to  the  disorgan- 
isation of  the  interior  of  the  joint  by  the  growth  of  new 
tissue.  Later,  this  tissue,  which  is  deficient  in  blood-vessels, 
breaks  down  into  dead  liquid  material  like  matter. 

The  treatment  of  joint  disease  varies  with  the  cause. 
An  acute  injury  or  inflammation  requires  absolute  rest, 
but  gentle  movement  must  not  be  delayed  too  long  or 
stiffness  results.  Ghronic  joint  trouble  may  require  pro- 
longed rest,  as  in  tuberculosis,  but  more  often  hot  bath 
treatment,  followed  by  massage,  such  as  Bath,  Buxton, 
DroitAvich  and  many  of  the  Continental  Spas  provide,  are 
the  moat  suitable.  The  local  application  of  heat  may  also 
be  effected  by  bags  of  sand  or  salt  heated  in  the  oven,  and 
of  recent  years  the  “ Dowsing  System  ” has  come  to  the 
front.  In  this  mode  of  treatment  the  joint  is  enclosed  in 
a metal  case  containing  a large  number  of  electric  lamps, 
the  heat  and  light  from  which  act  on  the  joint.  Stiffness 
of  the  joints,  owing  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  within 
them,  is  a common  result  of  chronic  inflammation.  If 
movement  cannot  be  regained  by  hot  baths  and  massage, 
it  may  be  necessary  forcibly  to  bend  the  joint  under  an 
anaesthetic^  and  to  apply  movement  and  massage  subse- 
quently. In  tuberculosis  arrest  of  the  disease,  with  a stiff 
joint,  is  often  the  best  result  that  can  be  hoped  for  ; hence 
the  indiscriminate  bending  of  all  stiff  joints  is  fraught  with 
danger.  The  “ bone-setter  ” is  in  the  habit  of  stating  that 
all  joints  shown  to  him  are  “out,”  and  he  then  treats  them 
by  forcible  and  sudden  bending.  Adhesions  are  thus 
broken  down  and  movement  re-established.  By  breaking 
the  crutches  ho  insures  the  movement  being  continued. 
In  certain  cases  he  thus  achieves  a great  reputation,  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  harm  to  those  in  whom  such  violent  treat- 
ment is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  is  required. 


i JUGULAR  VEIN.  There  are  two  veins,  the  internal 
or  deep  and  important  vein,  and  the  external  or  small  vein 
just  beneath  the  skin.  Hence,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  an 
attempted  suicide  the  jugular  vein  was  severed,  often  only 
the  external  jugular  was  in  reahty  wounded.  Both  veins 
return  blood  from  the  head  to  the  great  veins  at  the  root 
of  the  neck. 

JUNIPER  contains  an  ingredient  which  has  a powerful 
diuretic  action.  Gin,  which  is  prepared  with  juniper 
berries,  contains  this  ingredient.  Either  spirits  of  juniper 
or  gin  are  frequently  taken  by  the  public  when  they 
imagine  their  renal  organs  are  deranged.  If  renal  mischief 
is  really  present,  however,  juniper  and  gin  make  matters 
worse. 

JUNKET.  See  Milk. 

KETTLE.  A steam  kettle  is  provided  with  a long 
spout  so  as  to  discharge  the  steam  well  into  the  room.  In 
cases  of  bronchitis  or  cold  on  the  chest,  a steam  kettle 
will  be  found  valuable  in  the  sick  room.  If  the  kettle  be 
placed  near  the  bed  and  heated  by  a spirit  lamp  it  acts 
with  greater  effect,  but  care  is  of  course  required  to  prevent 
scalding,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  who  are  often 
restless  when  suffering  from  bronchitis,  and  are  apt  to  sit 
up  suddenly. 

KIDNEYS,  THE.  Each  kidney  is  placed  in  the  loin  close 
to  the  back-bone.  Above,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  dia- 
phragm ; on  the  outer  side,  it  is  crossed  by  the  two  lowest 
ribs  which  protect  it ; and  its  lower  border  is  just  above 
the  navel.  Behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  it  is  further  protected  by  lying 
in  a mass  of  fat  and  a fibrous  capsule.  To  the  inner  border 
the  ureter,  the  renal  artery,  renal  vein  and  nerves  are 
attached.  The  ureter,  a kind  of  pipe,  drains  off  the  urine, 
which  the  kidney  produces,  and  pours  it  into  the  bladder. 
The  kidney  serves  a double  purpose : — (1)  to  remove  waste 
matter  from  the  blood  and  discharge  this  in  the  form  of 
urine,  and  (2)  to  pour  into  the  blood  a secretion,  which 
regulates  nutrition,  and  in  default  of  which  rapid  wasting 
occurs.  The  latter  function  has  been  discovered  recently 
by  Rose  Bradford.  At  times  the  two  kidneys  are  fused 
into  one  horse-shoe  shaped  kidney,  and  at  times  only  on© 
kidney  is  present  from  birth. 

Normally  the  kidney  is  so  fixed  that  only  a slight  ascent 
and  descent  occurs  with  each  breath  ; but  often  the  fibrous 
capsule,  enclosing  both  the  kidney  and  the  fat  round  it 
and  anchoring  the  kidney  to  the  back-bone,  becomes  slack, 
and  then  the  kidney  falls  by  its  mvn  weight  until  checked  at 
the  cost  of  severe  pain,  by  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  con- 
nected with  it.  Such  a condition  is.  termed  mocahle  kidney 
and  may  be  brought  on  by  tight  lacing  or  child-birth. 
The  symptoms  caused  are  in  slight  cases  unobserved,  but 
in  more  severe  cases  they  are  pain  in  the  loin  with  dyspepsia; 
and  at  times,  when  the  ui’eter  becomes  kinlced , pain,  vomiting, 
fever  and  collapse  occur.  The  flow  of  water  is  then  checked 
until  the  attack  ends  by  the  passage  of  an  unusual  amount 
due  to  the  ui’eter  becoming  unkinlied.  A suitable  belt 
should  be  worn,  and  if  this  fails,  an  attempt  to  sew  the 
kidney  to  the  abdominal  wall  is  the  treatment  usually 
adopted.  The  disease  is  not  uncommon  in  women. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  treated  under  “ Bright’s 
disease.”  Stone  may  form  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney, 
uric  acid  or  oxalate  being  the  most  common  form.  If  the 
stone  does  not  move  it  may  cause  no  symptoms,  but  move- 
ment causes  severe  pain  in  the  back,  usually  on  the  same 
side,  and  blood  in  the  urine.  If  the  stone  enters  the  ureter, 
unless  very  small,  it  will  only  pass  with  difficulty,  and  its 
passage  will  be  accompanied  by  renal  colic.  Renal  colic  is 
sudden  in  its  onset,  usually  lasts  some  lioui’s,  and  ends  as 
suddenly  as  it  began.  The  symptoms  are  paroxysmal 
pain  shooting  down  into  the  groin  and  thigh,  frequent 
passage  of  a few  di’ops  of  blood-stained  urine,  vomiting, 
sweating,  coldness  of  the  extremities  and*  shivering. 
The  treatment  of  renal  colic  should  be  warm  drinks  and 
a hot  bath,  and  if  ordered  by  the  doctor,  a h\'podermio 
injection  of  morphia. 

Kidney  tumours  may  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
ureter  and  the  consequent  retention  of  the  urine  in  the 
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kidney.  Such  n tumour  is  termed  a liydronephrosis. 
Inflammation  of  the  pelvic  orpans  after  childbirth  is  a 
common  cause  of  this  malady.  Tumours  may  also  bo  due 
to  tuberculosis  or  to  cancer.  RwpUtre  of  the  kidney  occurs 
in  railway-bulfer  jujcidents.  l)ut  seldom  in  other  accidents. 
Complete  rest  till  medical  aid  is  ohtaincfl  is  the  only  treat- 
ment. Disease  of  both  kidneys,  whatever  its  nature,  if 
Bulhcient  to  prevent  the  waste  products  in  the  blood  from 
being  removed,  produces  a form  of  blood-poisoning  known 
as  uroRTTiia.  The  patient  passes  into  a drowsy  state  in 
which  often  occurs  some  delirium  wilh  cramps  or  convul- 
sions. The  face  is  sallow,  the  pupils  contracted  ; vomiting 
and  headache  are  common  ; the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown, 
the  breathing  is  often  irregular  and  attended  with  hissing. 
The  drowsiness  deepens  and  death  as  a rule  supervenes. 
The  treatment  is  to  promote  the  removal  of  the  poisons  by 
the  skin  and  the  bowels.  Copious  draughts  of  warm  drinks, 
hot  baths  and  hot  packs,  and  free  purging  are  recom- 
mended. [See  Baths\.  [Refer  .also  to  Bright's,  Colic,  Gravel, 
Urine.'] 

KING’S  EVIL  is  an  old  name  for  Scrofula,  a form  of 
tuberculosis,  which  it  was  supposed  a king  could  cure  with 
a touch. 

KNEE,  a hinge  joint,  permitting  flexion  and  extension 
with  very  slight  rotation.  Dislocation  is  very  rare,  but 
displacement  of  the  internal  semilunar  tibro-cartilage  is 
a common  accident  on  the  foot-ball  field.  The  c.artilage 
is  a pad  of  gristle  placed  at  the  margin  of  the  joint  to  lessen 
concussion.  When  .torn  from  its  attachments  it  lic'S  loose 
in  the  joint,  and  then  is  apt  to  be  nipped  between  the  bones, 
thus  limiting  movement  and  giving  rise  to  severe  sudden 
pain.  The  knee  is  fixed  in  a bent  position.  It  should  be 
bent  up  still  more  and  then  suddenly  straightened,  whilst 
the  patient  either  holds  the  limb  as  loosely  as  possible  or 
has  his  attention  diverted.  In  the  act  of  straightening, 
the  cartilage  is  forced  back  into  its  normal  position.  The 
joint  may  subsequently  swell,  a condition  termed  synovitis  or 
water  on  the  knee  being  set  up,  and  will  in  any  case  require 
rest.  A special  knee  splint  is  sold  that  permits  the  normal 
flexion  and  extension,  but  prevents  any  rotation  and  thus 
guards  against  a recurrence  of  the  accident.  The  knee 
may  be  attacked  by  rheumatism,  rheumatoid  arthritis  or 
gout,  and  in  childhood  is  liable  to  tuberculosis,  a chronic 
disease  characterised  by  pain,  limitation  of  movement,  and 
swelling  without  redness  of  the  skin.  Hence  the  condition 
is  known  as  “ white  swelling.”  Medical  aid  should  bo 
sought  early.  [Refer  to  House-maid' s Knee.] 

KNEE-CAP  or  Patella,  is  the  disc  of  bone  placed  in  front 
of  the  knee-joint.  Above  it  is  attached  to  the  muscles  of 
the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  below  by  a tendon  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  shin-bone.  Normally  it  moves  over  the  joint 
whenever  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  by  pulling  on  it  move 
the  shin-bone  and  so  straighten  the  leg.  Abnormally  it  may 
snap  across  owing  to  the  muscular  pull  from  above,  and  to 
the  leg  being  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  straighten.  Such  a con- 
dition is  termed  fractured  'patella.,  and  is  one  of  the  accidents 
popularly  called  “ putting  the  knee  out.”  It  is  very  rare 
for  the  knee-cap  to  be  broken  by  blows  applied  directly  to 
it.  The  fracture  is  readily  recognised,  for  the  upper  frag- 
ment is  drawn  up  and  a gap  left  between  it  and  the  lower 
one.  The  joint  is  rapidly  distended  with  blood.  A piece 
of  board  should  be  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  limb  by  hand- 
kerchiefs, placed  at  the  ankle,  just  above  and  just  below 
the  knee  and  near  the  top  of  the  thigh.  The  two  lower 
limbs  should  then  be  fastened  together,  and  the  patient 
taken  home,  a bag  of  ice,  if  possible,  being  placed  over  the 
swollen  knee.  A doctor  of  course  should  be  immediately 
sent  for. 

KOUMISS  is  fermented  milk.  It  was  first  made  in  Tar- 
tary from  mare’s  milk.  It  is  now  supplied,  made  from 
cow’s  mil^,  by  the  “ Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,”  “ Wol- 
ford’s Dairy  Company,”  and  others.  It  is  at  times  better 
borne  by  the  stomach  than  any  other  form  of  milk-food 
and  is  therefore  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate 
vomiting. 

LABURNUM.  The  seeds  are  poisonous  to  children. 
Treatment  is  that  for  Belladonna.  [Refer  to  Potson^.] 


LACTIC  ACID  is  a colourk-'-s  Ijqu.'I  of  arid  properties. 
It  is  produced  when  itiiHc  turns  sour,  and  also  when  the 
food  ferments  in  tie-  hlwn.iuli,  in  cases  of  flatulent 
I dyspepsia,  piving  ri.-c  l.y  it'^  irritatin'.'  propi  rfi(  ^ to  heart- 
! Inn'll,  iience  lii  ■ valu>'  of  a dose  of  l i riLonate  of  eod.a 
in  lioart-lmrn,  f«*r  it  m nt i all -'■«  tk;-  I n tie  a' id. 

LAMELLA  i-i  a ir.all  disc  compox-d  of  gi'latine  and 
glyi'crine,  and  containing  a dosi_-  of  som<'  drui:,  wliieh  it  is 
intended  t<*  inr'-il  betw  ' n lie  lower  < velid  arai  the  < ve. 
d'he  Cocaine  lam  11. i-  of  tla-  Jliiti-h  Pharm  tcopn  ia  are 
valuable  for  ii  li<  viii'_'  pain  v,  hen  splinters  of  < inery  or 
steel  have  iMcome  < ml.' •!'!' d in  tlm  l yehalh  f'ueh  an 
ac'cident  i.r  only  tci  ti  ini  ioii  in  many  fa<  tones,  and  it  h 
a good  jilan  to  insert  om'*  of  th  • hinullie,  together  with 
a drop  of  castor  oil,  into  tin-  eye  before  s<  ii'inij  the  suflcrer 
to  a doctor. 

LANGUOR.  8'-o  IhhUitg. 

LANOLINE  i c or, j,..-.  .]  of  purr  wool  f.it  ai.d  water. 
It  i.s  one  of  tb  be-t  ointment  - that  can  1.  u -ed  f<..r  softening 
rough  dry  skin,  muIi  a-  th:  t «.f  (happ'd  hand-. 

LARYNGITIS  is  inflammation  of  tlw  larynx.  The  chi'-f 
c.ausc.s  are  catarrli  due  to  c(jld,  diphtheria,  tuhcrculosLj  and 
syphilis.  The  symjttoms  are  liu-hiiies'i  or  loss  of  voice, 
dry  cough  and  somo  difliculty  in  hreathing,  wlii' h ni.'iy 
at  intervals  h'-  very  great.  The  trfaimfnt  is  to  give  tho 
inflamed  organ  ri  -t  by  avoiding  ^p'  . king  aho-.-e  a whisper. 
The  air  breathed  should  be  im-ist  and  warm,  and  hot 
flannels  should  he  i i.p'ied  to  the  throat.  Wlien  the 
laryngitis  is  jiirt  of  a i.-  'm  ral  di-'  :«'(■,  e.g.  diphtheria,  the 
treatment  will  be  dirt  t(  d mainly  to  tlie  l.atti  r. 

LARYNGOSCOPE  is  the  upj.aratus  u-cd  for  looking  at 
th«  luryn.x.  A light  is  placed  by  the  patit  nt’s  ear,  a mirror 
is  fixed  to  the  doctor’s  foreheiul,  and  the  light  Ls  reflected 
into  the  patient’s  mouth,  whence  a small  mirror  on  a long 
liandle  directs  it  to  the  larynx,  which  i.s  situat'd  behind 
and  below  the  tongue. 

LARYNX  is  tlie  upper  end  of  tho  wind-pipe,  specially 
adapted  to  act  ns  aguard  totlK-  entram  e and  al-'^toproduee 
the  voice.  On  c.-u  h side  is  a fold  like  a w atch  pOv.'kct,  in 
tho  free  border  of  which  is  an  cla.stic  cord  termed  th« 
vocal  cord.  The  two  vocal  cord.s  can  he  bronglit  in  contact 
80  as  to  close  the  wind-pipe,  or  can  be  widely  separated  so 
as  to  admit  air  freely.  With  each  breath  the  cords  are 
separated,  and  they  are  allowed  to  come  together  partially 
between  each  breath.  In  speaking  or  singing  the  cords 
are  brought  close  together  and  made  to  vibrate  by  the 
stream  of  air  forced  on  to  them  from  below.  In  coughing 
the  cords  are  brought  firmly  together  and  the  wind-pipe 
closed  until  the  prc.ssure  within  the  chest  has  been 
sufiiciently  raised  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  the 
cords  offer.  The  cords  are  then  forced  apart,  and  the  air  in 
escaping  produces  the  noise  of  coughing.  The  walls  of  the 
larynx  are  composed  of  two  rings  of  gristle,  similar  to  those 
of  the  w'iudpipe,  but  much  larger.  Whilst  the  lower  of 
the  two  is  complete,  all  the  other  rings  of  the  wind-pipe 
are  open  at  the  back.  A lid  or  epiglottis  guards  the 
entrance  to  the  larynx  from  above. 

LAUDANUM  is  Tincture  of  Opium ; Dose  for  an 
adult  is  6-15  minims  for  repeated  administration  and 
16-30  minims  for  a single  dose.  [Refer  to  Opium.] 

LAUGHING  GAS  is  mtrous  oxide,  a valuable  anaesthetic 
for  minor  operations  of  short  duration.  The  name  is  due 
to  the  hysterical  symptoms  formerly  often  produced  by 
its  administration.  When  given  properly,  however,  such 
symptoms  are  rare. 

LAXATIVE.  See  Constipation. 

LEAD  POISONING  is  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst 
workers  in  white  or  red  lead  and  also  in  metallic  lead 
[see  Dangerous  Trades].  Lead  has  been  known  to  con- 
taminate drinking  water,  aerated  waters,  food  ■wrapped 
in  tin  foil,  and  cider  or  beer  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
in  lead  pipes.  Lead  salts  have  caused  poisons  by  their 
presence  in  drinking  water  (owing  to  red  lead  used  in 
jointing  the  pipes),  as  also  in  hair  dye,  confectionery  (lead 
chromate  being  used  instead  of  saffron),  dripping  preserved 
in  lead-glazed  vessels,  and  even  in  lead-glazed  lining  in 
hats,  treatment  of  acute  lead-poisoning  is  given  under 
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Poisons,  and  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  under  Dangerous 
Trades. 

LEECHES  are  often  used  as  an  alternative  to  bleeding 
from  a vein.  A leech  withdraws  from  one  to  two  drachms 
of  blood  only,  but  by  fomenting  the  wound  after  the  leech 
has  dropped  off,  nearly  an  ounce  of  blood  is  usually  with- 
drawn before  bleeding  ceases.  The  application  of  six  to 
eight  leeches  in  heart  disease  and  congested  liver  is  often 
most  useful.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  applied 
over  some  bone  if  possible,  in  order  that  pressure  can  be 
readily  applied  to  the  bite  it  necessary.  Loose  tissue  like 
that  round  the  eye  should  be  avoided  and  the  nearest  bony 
point,  which  in  this  case  is  the  temple,  chosen  instead. 
Nor  should  a leech  ever  be  placed  over  a vein.  Leeches 
are  best  applied  in  a test  tube,  which  is  pressed  on  the  spot 
chosen,  or  they  are  apt  to  wander  from  the  spot  and  bite 
elsewhere.  To  get  them  to  bite  is  often  a matter  of  time. 
The  patient’s  skin  should  be  quite  clean,  and  scented  soaps 
avoided  in  cleansing  it ; if  the  leech  still  refuses  to  bite, 
the  application  of  a little  milk  should  be  tried.  To  remove 
a leech  a pinch  of  salt  should  be  applied  to  it.  If  they  are 
pulled  off  their  teeth  will  be  left  in  the  wound  and  cause 
trouble.  To  stop  bleeding  from  a leech  bite  a few  strands 
of  cotton-wool  should  be  applied,  and  then  a j)ad  of  wool 
and  a bandage  so  as  to  secure  some  pressure.  If  necessary, 
the  bites  may  be  touched  with  hamanielis  (sold  also 
under  the  name  of  hazeline),  and  if  this  fails,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  lunar  caustic. 

LEG,  SWOLLEN.  When  both  legs  are  swollen  the  cause 
may  be  tight  garters,  anaemia,  pregnancy,  or  dropsy  in  the 
abdomen,  or  heart  disease.  When  only  one  is  swollen  the 
cause  may  be  varicose  veins,  clotting  in  the  chief  veins  of 
the  leg,  or  pressure  on  them  from  some  swelling  in  the  groin. 
After  childbirth,  if  slight  inflammation  occurs  in  the  womb, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  veins  of  the  womb  to  clot,  and 
for  the  clot  to  spread  to  the  great  veins  of  the  thigh.  First 
one  leg,  and  a few  days  later  the  other  leg  swells,  usually 
a fortnight  or  so  after  childbirth.  This  condition  is  termed 
white  leg.  The  treatment  for  swollen  leg  is  the  removal  of 
its  cause,  and  meanwhile  the  feet  should  be  kept  off  the 
ground.  In  the  more  severe  cases  they  should  bo  wrapped 
in  wool  or  fomentations  of  belladonna  and  glycerine 
applied.  A case  of  “ white  leg  ” usually  takes  from  six 
to  twelve  weeks  to  recover. 

LEMONADE.  To  make  this  useful  drink  for  the  sick- 
room — 

Two  lemons,  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  ami  a junt  of 
boiling  water  are  required.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
lemons,  as  well  as  the  white  and  the  pips,  (all  of  which  are 
bitter),  should  first  be  removed.  G.'lie  lemons  are  then 
squeezed  in  a lemon  squeezer,  the  peel  cut  fine,  the  sugar 
added,  and  lastly  the  boiling  water.  The  whole  is  allowed 
to  stand  till  cold, 

LEMON  JUICE,  in  the  form  of  lemonade,  is  a useful 
summer  drink,  though  if  taken  too  freely  it  may  cause 
dyspepsia.  Lemon  juice  is  a valuable  remedy  for  scurvy. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  lemonade  made  from  lemons 
is  far  better  than  that  prepared  from  citric  acid.  Lemon 
juice  and  water  in  equal  parts  is  used  as  a lotion  in  the 
treatment  of  freckles,  though  seldom  with  much  effect. 

LEMON,  SALTS  OP,  is  potassium  oxalate,  a dangerous 
poison. 

LENS.  See  Eye. 

LEPROSY  is  a chronic  disease  caused  by  a bacillus  or 
germ,  and  characterised  by  the  presence  of  nodular  swellings 
in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  or  in  the  nerves.  The 
disease  is  at  present  chiefly  one  of  the  hot  countries,  though 
in  the  Middle  Ages  it  prevailed  in  Europe,  including  Eng- 
land, as  many  of  our  churches  testify  ; for  they  present  the 
“ squint  holes  ” tlu'ough  which  lepers  were  permitted  to 
Bee  the  mass  without  being  permitted  to  enter  the  church. 
At  the  present  day  leprosy  is  rare  in  Eui’opc,  except  in 
Norway  and  some  parts  of  Russia.  That  the  disease  dates 
from  remote  antiquity  is  clear  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  cause  is  a special  bacillus  conveyed  from  the  disoivsed 
to  the  healthy  by  contact.  It  is  not  highly  contagious ; 
thus  Professor  Osier  says,  “ Not  ono  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  who  have  for  more  than  forty  years  so  faithfully 
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' nursed  the  lepers  at  Tracadie  has  contracted  the  disease.” 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  has  of  late  strongly  urged  hLs 
; “ fish  theory  ” as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  According  to 
this  theoiy,  the  infection  is  either  conveyed  in  rotten  lish, 
I or  else  only  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  in  those  who 
j frequently  cat  it.  Except  in  South  Africa,  the  dis- 
I tribution  of  leprosy  and  of  the  habit  of  eating  flsh 
imperfectly  cured,  or  avowedly  high,  roughly  correspond. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  yet  by  any  n'.eans  certain 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  leprosy  can  be  caught. 
Nevertheless,  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
desirable  to  withdraw  the  Indian  tax  on  salt  in  order  to 
promote  the  more  thorough  curing  of  fish. 

LESION  is  a morbid  change  in  any  organ  produced  by 
injury  or  disease. 

LETHARGY.  See  Debility. 

LEUCOCYTE  is  the  technical  name  of  the  white  corpuscle 
found  in  the  blood  in  large  numbers.  Its  function  is  to 
\ attack  and  destroy  all  disease  germs  wliicli  gain  entrance 
to  the  blood.  The  germs,  in  turn,  .‘accrete  poisons  tc 
destroy  the  leucocytes.  Matter,  or  pus.  is  composed  mainly 
of  dead  leucocytes,  killed  in  their  fight  with  the  germs. 

LICE  lay  eggs  or  nits,  that  are  attached  tc  the  hairs  by 
a ring  of  cement,  which  makes  them  very  difficult  to  remove. 

! The  affection  is  by  no  ni^ans  confined  to  tl.c  children  of 
I the  poor.  The  best  treatment,  .^hort  of  removal  of  the 
hair,  is  the  ajjplication  of  some  lotion,  which  dissolves  the 
cement,  followed  by  the  thorough  use  of  a tine-toothed 
comb.  In  many  hospitals,  a lotion  of  vinegar  and 
methylated  spirit  in  equal  parts  iir  used.  The  hair  is 
thoroughly  soaked  in  this  lotion  and  then  rags  steepcil  in 
it  are  placed  on  the  hair,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a 
I mackintosh  bathing-cap  for  the  night,  t'arbolic  lotion 
I (of  a strength  of  1 in  *20)  is  also  ii>cd  in  the  sante  way,  but 
j though  cflicacious,  it  lias  the  drawback  that  the  absorption 
I of  some  of  the  carbolic  causes  the  uiino  to  be  green 
next  morning.  This,  however,  is  not  serious,  tor  once  or 
twice,  in  n child  otherwise  hcaltliy.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  lotion  out  of  the  eyes.  “ Ixal.”  whicli 
is  non-poisonous,  is  a good  substitute  for  carbolic.  If  the 
odour  can  be  tolerated,  thoroughly  soaking  the  hair  in 
petroleum  will  destroy  the  lice  and  loosen  the  nits.  Sores 
in  the  scalp  should  he  treated  with  white  precipitate 
ointment.  In  hail  cases  w ith  nuiuerou.s  crusts,  after  cutting 
off  the  hair,  a linseed  poultice  smeared  with  olive  oil  should 
be  applied.  This  w ill  remove  the  crusts,  and  w bite  pre- 
cipitate ointment  may  be  then  aqipliod. 

LIFE.  See  Death-Rate. 

LIFTING  is  the  cause  of  many  aeciilents  when  improperly 
performed.  The  trick  termed  ” seeing  London,"  in  whicli 
the  child’s  head  is  grasped  by  the  hands  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  head  and  the  child  then  lifted,  has  caused  death  by 
dislocation  of  the  sjiine.  Again,  the  common  mistake 
of  pulling  a child  by  one  arm  or  even  lifting  it  thus,  often 
produces  a dislocation  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 
No  grooving  limb  should  ever  be  forcibly  pulled.  It  should 
bo  remembered  that  a bone  develops  in  three  pieces — a shaft 
and  a cap  at  each  end.  The  latter  is  readily  detached  by 
a sharp  pull,  an  accident  which  usually  results  in  that 
limb  being  shorter  than  its  fellow^  for  life.  For  lifting 
helpless  patients,  see  Sick  Room. 

LIGHT  is  of  great  value  to  health.  It  kills  germs, 
stimulates  growth,  and  promotes  a cheery  frame  of  mind. 
To  keep  the  blinds  always  down  in  order  to  protect  the 
carpet  from  fading  is  not  the  best  policy  in  the  long  run. 
Light  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.  Fiusen, 
of  Copenhagen,  demonstrated  that  sun-light  passed  through 
green  screens,  to  remove  most  of  its  heat,  and  focussed  on 
skin  affected  with  lupus  had  a curative  effect.  The  treat- 
ment is  now  widely  practised,  its  introduction  into  this 
coimti’Y  being  ku'gely  due  to  Queen  Alexandra.  Instead 
of  sunlight  electric  light  is  utilised.  Sun-baths  are  also 
used  for  many  conditions.  Tliey  consist  of  basking  in  the 
sun  whilst  lightly  clad.  It  is  doubt  ful  if  the  sun  bath  merits 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  | Refer  to  lAipns.] 

LIGHTNING  may  kill  by  burning  or  by  shiKk.  Not 
infrequently,  though  the  horse  is  killed,  the  rider  is  stunned. 
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In  one  case  a man’s  watch-chain  was  fused  and  hurnt 
deeply  into  the  flesh,  yet  the  man  himself  was  not  hurnt, 
and  after  many  weeks  of  unconsciousness  made  a perfect 
recovery.  His  horse  was  killed  and  the  saddle  torn  to 
ribbons.  Recovery  is  often  only  partial,  paralysis  of  some 
kind  being  permanent.  The  treatment  is  warmth,  stimu- 
lants, and  artificial  respiration,  if  necessary. 

LIME  in  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

LIME-WATER  is  often  useful  in  diarrhoea.  It  contains 
less  lime  than  milk  does.  By  using  the  soccharated  lime- 
W'ater  a much  more  concentrated  solution  is  obtained. 
Lime  solutions  do  not  keep. 

LINIMENTS  are  fluids  to  bo  rubbed  or  painted  on  the 
skin.  The  Pharmacopoeia  contains  fifteen.  They  are  used 
either  to  soften  the  skin  and  act  as  a lubricant  in  massage, 
e.g.,  soap  liniment ; to  soothe  the  sensory  nerves,  e.g., 
aconite  and  belladonna  liniment;  or  most  often  to  act  as 
a counter-irritant,  e.g.,  compound  camphor  liniment, 
turpentine  liniment,  or  iodine  liniment. 

LINSEED  TEA  is  good  for  sore-throat.  To  make  it : — 
An  ounce  of  linseed  to  the  pint  of  boiliim  water  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a covered  vessel  in  a warm  place  for 
four  hours ; it  is  then  strained  and  may  be  flavoured  to 
taste  with  lemon  juice. 

LINT  is  a dressing  for  wounds  prepared  from  flax.  It 
presents  a rough  and  a smooth  side,  the  latter  being  the 
one  to  place  next  the  wound.  As  a dressing  should 
contain  some  antise[)tic,  boracic  lint  forms  a better 
dressing  than  plain  lint. 

LIP.  Sores  or  warts  on  the  lips,  especially  after  middle 
age,  should  receive  prompt  attention,  as  they  may,  if 
neglected,  become  cancer.  Cigarettes  and  broken  clay 
pipes  are  common  causes  of  such  sores.  Cracked  Li  pa 
should  be  treated  with  cold  cream  every  night.  If  they 
do  not  heal,  flexile  collodion  should  bo  painted  on  night 
and  morning.  iJerpea  or  Shingles  on  the  lip  consist  of 
a patch  of  small  blisters  on  an  inflamed  base.  They  caueo 
much  burning  and  pricking.  The  ajiplication  of  zinc 
ointment  is  the  best  treatment.  They  tlo  not  last  many 
days.  [Refer  to  Hare-lip.] 

LIQUORICE  is  useful  in  the  form  of  a solid  extract,  sold 
in  sticks,  for  sore  throat.  Liquorice  Powder  owes  its 
aperient  action  chiefly  to  the  sulphur  and  senna  it  contains. 

LISP.  See  Speech. 

LITH^MIA,  literally  “ stone  in  the  blood,”  denotes  the 
gouty  state,  a condition  in  which  the  blood  is  laden  with 
salts  of  uric  acid  ready  to  crystallise  out  in  the  form  of 
chalk  stones  in  the  joints,  cars,  and  elsewhere.  [See 
Gout.] 

LIVER  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body  situated  under 
cover  of  the  ribs,  on  the  right  side,  but  extending  almost 
across  to  the  ribs  of  the  opposite  side.  Its  average  weight 
is  fifty  ounces.  The  blood  supply  is  remarkable,  as  all  the 
blood  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  spleen  has  to  pass 
through  the  liver  to  reach  the  heart.  The  liver  has  many 
functions,  the  chief  of  which  are  these : ( 1 ) the  secretion 
of  bile  ; (2)  the  storage  of  the  sugar  derived  from  digestion, 
until  the  muscles  require  it ; (3)  the  production  of  a body 
easily  removed  by  the  kidneys,  named  urea,  from  the 
waste  products  in  the  blood ; (4)  the  separation  of  any 
poison  from  the  blood  and  the  discharge  of  this  in  the  bile. 
Failure  in  function  (1)  causes  dyspepsia  and  constipation; 
failure  in  (2)  causes  one  form  of  diabetes ; failure  in  (3) 
causes  gout ; and  failure  in  (4)  exposes  the  body  to  many 
poisons  produced  in  the  intestines  by  indigestion  or  to 
poisons  accidentally  swallowed.  The  liver  thus  acts  as  a 
sentinel  guarding  the  entrance  from  the  stomach  and 
intestines  into  the  general  circulation. 

Sluggish  Liver  is  a common  ailment  in  those  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupations.  The  bile  is  produced  at  a much 
lower  pressure  than  is  the  secretion  from  most  glands, 
and  in  order  to  reach  the  intestine  it  has  to  pass  through 
a complex  network  of  ducts,  the  friction  caused  by  which 
is  considerable.  With  each  breath  the  diaphragm  descends 
and  kneads  the  liver  between  the  bowels  below  and  the 
diaphragm  above.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  bile  is  mainly 
expelled.  Hence  all  exercise  promotes  the  flow  of  bile, 


especially  hotse  exerrifie.  The  Eymptoins  of  taignhh  livrr 
I are  irregularity  of  tii<-  IjowiIm,  the  motions  Ix'ing  one  day 
I dark  and  beauty  and  t!i>-  next  j)ale  and  oojiioua  ; a sallow 
; complexion,  bli;:lit  jiiimdico  in  the  white  of  the  eye;  a 
; feeling  of  weight  aft*-r  meals  and  lownehs  of  spirits.  The 
treatment  is  suitable  exercise,  a coui>e  of  mild  a]*erients. 
i avoidance  of  alcohol  ami  ri'  h fotxl,  and  a tonic  composed 
' of  hydrochloric  acid  and  gi-niian. 

Cirrhoaib  of  the  liver  is  a disease  due  to  the  repeated  presence 
I in  the  blood  mipplying  the  liver  of  some  poison,  the  most 
' usual  licint:  al<  i.hol.  Tin-  liver,  at  tir.-t,  irritate-<i  by  iho 
fioisoned  Idood,  be'  ornes  eomjested,  ami,  later,  the  librouH 
framework  of  the  liver  grows  at  the  expeii'C  of  the  more 
important  and  more  delicate  portionn.  Hence  the  hver 
, changes  to  a fibrous  mass  eontaining  but  little  of  the 
! original  live;  bubstariee.  Two  re^-ults  follow;  (1)  the 
i functions  of  tlm  liver  must  be  most  inad'Hjuately  jKTlonne«i, 
(2)  the  librous  tissue  c ontnu  ts  uji  it  grows  and  hinders  the 
circulation  through  the  liver,  and  congestion  of  llio 
Htomaeh,  8pl«-<.‘n,  and  int*  stines  is  thus  cau-ctl.  ."^ucb 
jiatieiits  suffer  from  morning  siekiiess,  h»-s  oI  apiietite, 
jiiles  and  finally  dioji.y  as  the  result  of  the  ( >inje«tion, 
and  from  wasting  and  feeb!'-  health  as  tie-  result  of  a 
lethargic  liver.  '1  lie  disi  ;ise  is  aKn  known  as  “ gin  drinker’* 
liver,”  or  " hob-n  uled  hv<  r,  " idtiiough  there  lue  utiier 
Jioisons  b' sides  all  eh<il  i-apable  cjf  prt*iliieing  it.  I he 
treatment  i-  ilie  reh'  I ot  eongi  sti,,ii  bv  blue  pill  and  Epsom 
Halts,  the  removal  ot  i!:i'p-\  when  nieesnary  by  taoping, 
and  it  there  is  much  wasting,  the  us--  of  j>eploni.sed 

foods. 

Al>^‘'<ss  of  the  l.iver  IS  rare  i xcept  as  a complication  of 
dysentiu  v.  It  cauM  s p:un,  swelling  of  the  lu  eraiui  fever, 
and  i.s  tri  at<  li  by  a surgical  o|ier.ituin.  ( aucL-r  is  of  fr<sjucnt 
occurriTiee,  gein  r;illy  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  bowel. 
It  is  most  freejuent  iM-tween  the  ages  of  4(i  and  tK).  The 
HymptoniH  are  juiin  and  enlargement  of  tlie  liver  (the 
weight  mav  rise  from  Tid  ounces  to  20  pounds)  with  dropsy, 
great  wasting  ;uid  often  j aundu'e.  Heath  is  to  lx-  ex|Kx:ted 
within  two  yi'ars.  Ih/l.iftd  < i/d,  due  toii  par.Lsitic  worm, 
iijon*  often  occurs  in  the  liver  than  m any  other  orgiui. 

Drugs  acting  on  the  hver  iiiehuh'  mimT.il  acids,  pudophy- 
llin.  rhubarh,  euonvrnus.  and  salts  of  bsxia,  e.g.,  those 
in  Vichy  aiul  (’ai  l.sbarl  w it<  r.  'I  hesc  drugs  stimulate  the 
flow  ot  bile.  Calomel  and  blue  pill  promote  tlw  expulsion 
of  bile  that  haa  cnti n d the  iiitistine,  bclore  it  luis  time  to 
be  rc-absorbed,  and  thu.s  indin  ctly  btirnulatc  the  formation 
of  fresh  bile.  It  is  a serious  mistake  to  substitute  pilLs  for 
the  regular  excreise  that  is  the  natural  w;iv  of  promoting 
bile  flow.  [Refer  (o  Gall  Stones,  Hydatid,  Jaundice,  Con- 
sti potion.  Exercise,  Food.] 

LOCK-JAW,  or  Tetanus,  is  an  infectious  disea.se  in  which 
spasm  of  certain  muscles  is  the  chief  symptom  and  which 
is  caused  by  a bacillus  or  germ,  that  lives  in  garden  mould 
and  manure,  and  gains  entrance  as  a rule  tlirough  a scratch 
in  the  skin.  The  old  belief  that  a cut  on  the  thumb  causes 
lock-jaw’  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  wounds 
of  the  hands,  from  their  exposed  position,  are  apt  to  become 
infected  with  dirt.  Gardeners,  stable-hands,  and  the 
bare-footed  children  of  the  poor  are  more  often  attacked 
than  others.  The  poison  produced  by  the  tetanus  germ 
has  been  isolated  and  shown  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  as  poisonous  as  str3'chnine.  The  incubation 
period  is  less  than  a week  in  the  worst  cases,  but  longer 
than  this  in  the  milder  ones.  The  symptoms  are  at  first 
difficulty  in  biting,  with  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  later 
the  abdominal  wall  becomes  hard  and  board  like.  Any 
irritation,  e.g.  a sudden  noise,  brings  on  a most  painfnl 
spasm  of  the  whole  body,  in  which  the  breathing  may  be 
arrested.  The  temperature  rises  in  the  worst  cases.  The 
treatment  consists  in  cauterizing  the  wound,  putting  the 
patient  to  bed  in  a quiet,  dimly-lighted  room,  injecting 
tetanus  antitoxin,  or  failing  this  giving  chloral  and  bromide, 
of  each  ten  grains,  every  three  hours,  and  feeding  the  patient 
through  the  nose,  or  by  the  bowel,  if  it  cannot  be  done 
through  the  mouth.  The  Greeks  taught  that  such  cases 
as  survived  four  days  recovered,  and  Professor  Osier  holds 
this  to  be  true  at  the  present  time.  The  longer  the  incuba* 
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tion  period  the  greater  the  chance  of  recovery,  and  the 
earlier  antitoxin  is  given  the  more  effectual  it  will  prove. 

LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY,  or  Tabes  Liorsalis,  is  a chronic 
and  incurable  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  usually  caused  by 
syphilis  contracted  many  years  before.  That  part  of  the 
cord  is  attacked  which  carries  the  sensory  impulses  from 
the  limbs  to  the  brain.  Hence  there  is  no  lack  of  power, 
but  as  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  unknown  unless  they  are 
seen,  the  normal  control  over  them  is  absent,  and  the  legs 
have  to  be  looked  at  whenever  the  patient  walks.  If  it 
is  dark  or  the  eyes  shut  the  legs  can  no  longer  be  guided 
correctly.  As  the  disease  progresses  more  and  more 
careful  nursing  is  required.  No  known  treatment  cures 
the  disease,  though  temporary  improvements  are  common. 
The  patients  often  live  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

LOGWOOD  contains  haematoxylin,  an  astringent  body 
of  nauseous  taste,  used  to  check  diarrhoea.  The  chief 
preparation  is  the  decoction,  a dose  being  two  to  four 
tablespoonfuls  for  an  adult  every  three  hours  till  the 
diarrhoea  is  cheeked.  It  may  be  combined  with  chalk 
(which  see).  It  colours  the  urine  dark  red,  and  stains  any 
clothing  on  which  it  is  spilt. 

LOSS  OF  BLOOD.  See  First  Aid. 

LOTION  is  a solution  of  some  drug  used  for  bathing  the 
skin,  eye  or  other  part.  A liniment  differs  from  a lotion 
in  being  rubbed  in. 

AnlisejHic  Lotions  for  bathing  wounds,  include  boracic 
lotion  (saturated  solution),  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  40)  ; for 
bathing  an  eye,  boracic  lotion  (a  drachm  to  the  pint,  used 
at  blood  heat). 

Cooling  Lotions  include  methylated  spirit  and  liquor 
ammonii  acetatis  of  each  two  ounces,  and  water  to  the  pint, 
and  vinegar  lotion  (water  and  vinegar  in  e(]ual  parts). 

Soothing  Lotions  include  calamine  lotion  (calamine 
an  ounce,  zinc  oxide  an  ounce,  glycerine  an  ounce,  made 
up  to  the  pint  with  water) ; lead  lotion  (lead  acetate  twenty 
grains,  glycerine  an  ounce,  made  up  to  the  pint  with  water). 

Astringent  Lotions,  red  lotion  (sulphate  of  zinc  a drachm, 
glycerine  three  ounces,  lavender  water  to  the  pint) ; alum 
lotion  (two  drachms  of  alum  to  the  pint). 

LOZENGES  are  widely  used  as  a convenient  method  of 
carrying  and  administering  medicine.  The  riiarmacopa'ia 
contains  seventeen.  Messrs.  Burroughs  and  M'cllcomo 
have  utilised  the  lozenge  extensively  in  prcjuiring 
medicine  for  the  tropics  and  Colonies,  and  have  invented 
a special  mode  of  preparation  which  produces  what  they 
term  a “ tabloid.”  Medicine  in  tabloid  form,  each  of 
known  dose,  is  by  far  the  most  suitable  for  the  domestic 
use  of  the  colonist  and  others  distant  from  homo.  For 
treating  the  throat,  lozenges  slowly  sucked  are  often  used, 
as  most  frequently  gargles  do  not  reach  the  back  of  the 
throat.  Lozenges  are  termed  trochischi  in  the  Fluunia- 
copenia,  thus : — 

Troch.  acidi  tannici  or  troch.  kramerim  et  cocaiuro  are 
useful  for  relaxed  throat ; troch.  ipecac,  et  morphime 
for  a hacking  cough  ; troch.  pot.  chlor.  for  sore  throat  or 
tonsillitis ; and  troch.  bismuthi  co.  is  a cheap  and  convenient 
way  of  taking  bismuth,  which  is  difficult  to  prepare 
satisfactorily  as  a mixture. 

LUMBAGO  is  an  affection  characterised  by  severe  pain 
an  the  muscles  of  the  loins.  The  pain  is  of  sudden  onset, 
and  sufficiently  severe  as  a rule  to  confine  the  sufferer  to 
bed.  It  is  recognised  by  an  increase  of  pain  on  stooping. 
The  cause  is  usually  chill.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  of 
rheumatic  origin  or  not.  Labouring  men  suffer  most  from 
dt.  The  treatment  is  rest,  combined  with  poultices  to  the 
■loins,  and  compound  camphor  liniment  well  rubbed  in  fom* 
times  daily. 

LUNACY.  See  Insanity. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC  is  silver  nitrate.  It  is  used  for 
destroying  “ proud  flesh.”  If  it  comes  in  contact  w'ith 
the  skin  it  will  leave  a dark  brown  stain  unless  iodide  of 
-potassium  is  applied  promptly. 

LUNGS.  Early  in  fcctal  life  an  outgrowth  nppoars  from 
the  top  of  the  gullet,  which  grows  down  in  front  of  the 
gullet  and  bifurcates  into  two.  The  main  stalk  becomes 
the  wind-pipe,  the  root  of  each  of  the  two  divisions  a bron- 
chus, and  each  division  a lung.  The  wind-pipe  remains 
in  front  of  and  in  contact  with  the  gullet  throughout  life.  1 


The  lungs  are  elastic,  so  that  they  tend  to  empty  themselves 
I when  they  are  inflated.  They  are  richly  supplied  with 
blood,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  air  lying  in 
spaces  between  the  blood-vessels.  By  this  means  the  blood 
I is  enabled  to  take  in  oxygen,  and  give  out  water-vapour  and 

■ carbon-dioxide.  The  air  passages  are  lined  with  cilia,  or 
i fine  hairs,  that  keep  up  an  ince-ssant  movement  directing 
' dust  towards  the  mouth.  Sufficient  dust,  however,  is 

absorbed  in  a lifetime  to  change  the  colour  from  pink  to 
grey,  and  if  the  air  breathed  be  specially  dusty,  di^ase  is 
; caused  (see  Dangerous  Trades).  The  air  passages  are 
i moistened  by  the  secretion  of  slime  or  mucus. 

If  the  bronchi  become  inflamed — a condition  termed 
“ bronchitis  ” — the  mucus  is  produced  in  excess,  and  is 
' coughed  up  as  phlegm.  Inflammation  of  the  hmg  substance 
' is  “ pneumonia.”  Loss  of  elasticity  is  apt  to  occur  with 
advancing  age,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  expel  the  air 
I from  the  lungs — a condi'ion  termed  “ emphysema.” 
i Sudden  spasm  of  the  air  passages  combined  with  swelling 

■ of  their  lining  membrane  greatly  impedes  the  passage  of  air 
and  gives  rise  to  “ a.sthma.”  Tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is 
“consumption.”  Cancer  of  the  lung  is  very  rare.  [For 
an  account  of  tlie  diseases  mentioned,  >00  under  their 
respective  headings;  see  also  Breathing  and  C’A€.>(.] 

LUPUS  VULGARIS  is  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  The 
same  germ  which  causes  consumption  when  it  attacks 
the  lung  prcxluccs  lupus  when  it  invades  the  .-.kin.  The 
di.sea.se  nearly  alw.iys  begins  before  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  di.sease  at  first  resembles  a wart  deep  in  tin  skin  of  the 
lij)  or  cheek.  The  skin  around  becomes  red  and  ulceration 
witli  spreading  alternates  with  scarring  and  attempts  at 
repair  for  a great  number  of  years.  Until  recently  scraping, 
burning  and  caustic  ointments  were  in  vogue;  but  Kinsen. 
of  Copenhagen,  showed  that  concentrated  sunlight,  filtered 
through  green  gla^s  to  remove  some  of  its  heat,  has  a curative 
effect  by  killing  the  tubercle  bacilli,  which  are  sufficiently 
near  the  surface  in  this  disease  to  be  reached  by  the  rays. 
The  treatment  is  painless,  but  tedious,  repeated  sittincs 
being  indispensable.  The  treatment  is  now  wide-spread, 
electric  light  being  used  instead  of  sunlight.  Queen 
Alexandra  wa.s  one  of  the  first  to  iutnxiuce  the  treatment 
in  London.  TheX  rays  are  also  useil  for  the  same  purpose. 

I flood  results  have  been  obtained  recently,  by  W right  and 
others,  by  the  injection  of  suitable  doses  of  tubercular 
I vaccine. 

LYMPH,  though  (|uitc  as  important  ns  blood,  is  but 
j little  known  to  the  public,  probably  because  it  is  colourlc'S. 

The  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  containing  much  nourishment, 

I leaks  through  the  walls  of  the  finer  blood-vessels  and  bathes 
the  surrounding  tissues,  which  it  nourishes.  This  escaped 
fluid  is  “ lymph.”  The  excess  of  lymph  is  collected  into 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  ramify  everywhere,  and  converge 
on  larger  vessels  that  finally  unite  to  form  the  right  or  left 
thoracic  duct.  The  thoracic  ducts  open  into  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  of  their  own  side,  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 
The  escape  of  blood  from  the  vein  backwjirds  into  the 
lymphatics  is  prevented  by  valves.  Filters  are  situated 
at  frequent  intervals  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
ve.ssels  in  order  to  purify  the  lymph  from  germs,  etc.  The 
filters  are  termed  “ lymphatic  glands.”  Obstruction  to 
the  circulation  causes  swelling  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
lymph,  and  due  to  the  same  cause  is  dropsy  in  the  abdomen 
or  chest.  The  fluid  contained  in  a blister  is  lymph.  Hence 
lymph,  in  the  public  mind,  means  material  for  vaccination, 
because  the  contents  of  a vaccination  blister  are  used  for 
the  purpose. 

LYSOL  is  a disinfectant  often  used  for  scrubbing 
m.acintosh  sheets  and  the  like.  The  best  strength  is 
four  teaspoonfuls  to  the  pint  of  water. 

MADNESS.  See  Itisanity. 

MAGNESIA.  The  oxide  is  insoluble  and  so  less  pleasant 
to  take  than  either  the  carbonate,  in  the  form  of  fluid 
magnesia,  or  the  citrate,  which  effervesces  when  mixiHl 
with  water.  The  citrate  in  doses  of  one  to  four  tea- 
spoonfuls,  according  to  age,  is  useful  for  d>’spepsia  and 
constipation  with  dryness  of  the  mouth.  It  is.  however, 
too  mild  an  aperient  for  most  people.  The  taste  is  ini- 
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proved  by  the  addition  of  lemon- juice.  The  fluid  magnesia 
in  doses  of  one  to  two  fluid  ounees  is  a pood  aperient  for 
children.  The  oxide  in  ten  grain  doses  is  used  to  correct 
acidity,  though  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  perhaps  better  for 
this  purpose.  As  an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  a mineral 
acid,  oxide  of  magnesia  is  the  best  wo  have.  It  should 
then  be  given  in  largo  doses  in  a little  milk  or  egg  and 
water.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  tlio  same  as  Epsom  salts, 
a valuable  ]:)urgative.  [liefer  to  Constipation.'] 

MALARIA.  Sec  Ague. 

MALT  EXTRACT  is  a trcacle-liko  substance  prepared 
from  malt  which  has  considerable  nutritive  value.  Extract 
of  malt,  combined  with  cod-liver  oil  (dose,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls after  each  meal  for  a child),  is  usehil  in  the  treatment 
of  wasted,  tuberculous,  or  debilitated  children. 

MALTA  FEVER,  till  lecently  so  prevalent  amongst  our 
troops  at  Malta,  has  been  stamped  out  since  the  discovery 
that  the  gerni  is  conveyed  to  man  in  goat’s  milk.  Hence 
at  Malta  avoid  goat’s  milk  and  use  tinned  milk  instead. 

MANIA  is  a form  of  insanity,  characterised  by  excite- 
ment, the  lunatic  himself  being  then  a maniac.  See  also 
Monomania. 

MANNA.  A ])ioce  the  si/.e  of  a him})  of  sugar  may  be 
added  to  the  baby's  boKle  when  a mild  laxative  is  desired. 

MARASMUS.  \See  llW/m/. 

MARRIAGE.  See  Heredity. 

MASSAGE  is  skilled  rubbing.  The  purpose  to  be  served 
is  to  promote  the  circulation  in  tlie  })art  massaged.  It  is 
of  great  service  in  sprains  that  are  slow  in  improving,  in 
chronic  joint  troubles,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  and  for  its  cIToct  on  the  nervous  system. 
A more  general  massage  is  used  in  the  treahnent  of  insomnia, 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  constipation.  The  movements 
used  in  massage  are  divisible  into  stroking,  kneading, 
rubbing  and  striking.  Stroking  should  bo  always  uj)  a limb, 
bony  joints  being  avoided,  and  the  friction  is  usually  Icssenecl 
by  the  use  of  boric  powder  or  soap  liniment.  Kneading 
requires  more  skill.  Tlio  hand  of  the  operator  with  the 
skin  of  the  patient  should  move  together  over  the  muscles 
beneath,  to  which  the  kneading  is  applied.  Rubbing  is 
performed  in  small  circles,  the  finger  tips  and  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  and  the  little  finger  being  alone  used.  Striking 
is  performed  chiefly  with  the  edge  of  the  haiul.  Those 
unskilled  in  massage  should  coniine  themselves  to  stroking 
and  rubbing. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  that  brancli  of  tlio  scieneo  of 
Medicine  which  treats  of  drugs  and  curative  agents,  their 
properties,  uses,  and  elfoets  iqion  the  human  systiun. 

MEASLES,  English,  is  an  infectious  fever  due  to  a germ 
which  has  not  been  discovered  uj)  to  the  present.  Infect  ion 
is  conveyed  by  direct  contact  of  the  sick  with  the  healthy, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  illness  before  the 
rash  appears.  More  rarely,  the  infection  is  carried  in 
infected  clothing  or  toys.  The  season  at  which  the  affection 
is  most  prevalent  is  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  age  most 
liable  to  attack  is  childhood.  Although  one  attack  jtrotects 
from  subsequent  ones  in  most  cases,  second  and  even  third 
attacks  may  occur.  [For  incubation  and  quarantine 
periods  see  Fevers.] 

The  symptoms  are  gradual  in  their  onset.  They  consist 
at  first  in  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  sneezing,  coughing, 
and  pain  on  exposure  to  bright  light.  A faint  lash  may 
be  visible  behind  the  ears  or  at  the  margin  of -the  hair 
during  the  first  three  days,  but  the  real  rash  comes  out  on 
the  fourth  day.  This  rash  is  recognised  by  the  presence 
of  dull,  red,  slightly  raised  blotches  and  pimples  which 
appear  first  on  the  face,  especiallj^  around  the  mouth,  and 
next  day  on  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  blotches  enlarge 
and  unite  with  neighbouring  ones,  so  that  crescent-shaped 
patches  are  formed.  In  a week  the  nxsh  fades,  leaving 
staining  in  the  skin  for  another  week.  The  temperature 
rises  at  the  onset  of  the  cold  in  the  head  to  102°  or  103°  F. 
On  the  second  day  the  temperature  may  fall  and  the  child 
is  thought  to  be  getting  over  its  cold.  On  the  third  day, 
however,  the  temperature  rises  again  and  remains  high 
until  the  rash  is  fully  out,  which  occurs  on  the  fifth  day. 
Within  thirty-six  hours  the  temperature  then  falls  to 
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I normal  and  the  patient  feels  very  mueh  better.  If  th9 

I teinpiratme  is  not  normal  by  the  eighth  day,  sum®  com- 

; plication  is  pres<  nt  and  a do<  tor  is  necessarv. 

The  com  jlirations  include,  broncho-pneumonia,  diarrhu'a 
and  convulisions,  and  in  badly  nouri.‘-ln-d  children  dLschargo 
from  the  eyes  or  ears  is  common.  During  convalcfcccnee 
tuberculosis  of  the  lunirs  or  fli'*  glands  ot  the  neck  may 
occur.  Hroncho-|ineiimoni;k  fioin  the  inflammation 

whi(  h in  an  attack  of  nicaslc- is  nlwavs  jin-scnt  in  the  mouth 
and  nose  extending  to  the  broiu  hi  and  lungs.  It  should  Ui 
Busjtcetcd  when  the  in.-tridns  of  the  no-trils  dilate  witli 
each  breath,  and  the  b.'ealhing  is  hurri<-<i  and  the  voice 
weak.  'The  condition  is  serious  and  a doctor  urgently 
needed. 

'Idle  treatment  of  an  uncoiufilif  at<sl  attack  of  rneaslcH  is 
to  i'olate  the  jiatit  iit  in  a rooni  in  whi  h the  atmosjiln  ro 
is  warn»  but  not  stiifly.  Mu<  li  liarrn  may  be  done  by  over- 
heating, a mist. ike  made.  The  ehi'd  I'hould  be 

conliiied  to  b«-d  while  th'-  tet:.[jirature  is  high  and  for  two 
days  afterwanis.  'I  lie  clothing  used  should  l*e  tlaiinel 
combinations,  as  m arly  all  childre  n kick  oil  the  bed-dothi  s 
during  .sleej),  and  a chill  in  nn  aslcM  may  --tart  a fatal  attack 
of  broncho-juieumonia.  'I'he  diet  sliouhl  eon-i-t  of  milk, 
barh  y-w  ater,  fariii  ie.  .ms  fu<«l,  and  raw  eggs  b' aten  uj). 
Owing  to  the  tendency  to  diarrlm  a,  fruit,  lernon  idi'  .iml 
beef  ti-a  shoiild  be  u e l only  moderately.  l or  the  s-ani** 
reason  aji  l icnt  m<  lieine  should  be  given  w ith  gi<  at  caution, 
d liP  medii  iiie  re(|uiie.l  is  a ( migh  mixture,  e.g.,  c.'.rboriate 
of  ammonia  a dr.t  hn,  and  a half,  i|h  ( acu.inha  wine  une 
oiinco,  gly  erine  lour  ounc<  s,  water  to  twelve  ounces; 
the  dose  lor  a child  under  two  years  is  one  tcaspoonful, 
over  two  veai ' two  to  three  tea.s}.oonfuls,  given  every  four 
hours.  'Ihc  child  sliould  be  guiuded  from  strong  light. 
The  room  should  b • darkeijeil  and  care  ahould  be  taken 
not  to  bring  a candle  iie;ir  tlic  child's  cye.s  at  night.  A 
warm  bath  may  Ik*  given  it  the  fever  is  high.  During 
convalescence,  which  D-gins  when  the  tenqs-rature  is 
normal,  the  child  should  liave  filenty  ot  sunlight  and  fresh 
air,  and  a sea-side  holid.ay,  if  [tossible,  before  returning  to 
school,  .’some  < od  liver  oil  and  m.dt,  hvpojihcs]. lutes, 
or  other  tonic  is  commonly  given.  [ Hdcr  to  (i^rinan 
Measlc.^.] 

MEASLY  MEAT  is  meat  inh  -t  d by  the  ta}M'-werm  in 
an  immature  Bt  igc,  w hieh  cov  rs  it  with  small  bladders 
about  the  size  of  a currant.  If  .such  meat  is  imperfectly 
cooked,  the  blulder  wall  is  digi  st.-d  by  the  htomaeh,  and 
the  young  worm  being  then  --M  free  attaches  itself  to  tie 
inte.stinal  wall  and  grows  into  the  adult  fimu.  Hoth  pork 
and  beef  are  liable  to  be  thus  attiuked. 

MEASURE  GLASSES  should  always  he  us<'d  in  the 
sick  room.  Two  .sizes  should  he  obtained — a minim  glass 
and  an  ounce  mea.sure.  It  must  lx*  borne  in  mind  that  60 
minims  or  “ drops  ” make  a fluid  drachm,  8 drachms  a 
fluid  ounce,  and  *20  fluid  ounces  one  pint.  A drop,  then,  in 
medical  work  means  the  sixtieth  part  of  a drachm  and 
should  always  be  measured.  The  minim  glass  is  graduated 
for  120  minims.  The  ounce  measure  isgraduated  in  drachms, 
and  often  at  the  four-drachm  mark  the  word  tablespoonful 
is  inserted.  Error  may  hence  arise,  for  one  ounce  is  two 
tablespooufiils.  Roughly  speaking,  one  fluid  drachm  h 
a teaspoonful.  For  measuring  urine,  porringers  can  be 
obtained  with  the  half  pint  and  pint  levels  marked  on  the 
inner  surface. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  EXTRACT.  See  Food. 

MEDICINE,  Administration  of.  Accuracy  in  the  dose 
and  time  of  administration  is  important.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  medicine  is  given  should  be  scrupulously  clean 
and  thin-lipped,  a medicine  or  wine  glass  being  preferable 
to  a thick  china  spoon.  If  any  sediment  is  present,  the 
bottle  should  be  well  shaken.  Food  should  seldom  be 
used  to  administer  medicine  in,  for  unpleasant  associ- 
ations are  thus  induced.  Pills  should  be  taken  with 
the  head  upright  or  a little  forward,  and  a little  water 
should  be  used  to  aid  in  swallowing  them.  Powders  are 
best  placed  ou  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  a httle  water 
then  taken.  It  is  the  rule  in  prescribing  to  order  a drug 
at  such  a time  that  it  may  aid  nature  as  much  as  possible ; 
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thua  aperients  are  so  ordered  that  they  would  act  after 
breakfast,  sleeping  draughts  so  that  they  will  induce  sleep 
at  the  natural  time.  Hence  such  aperients  as  castor  oil  or 
calomel,  which  take  some  time  to  act,  should  be  given  at 
bed-time,  and  those,  like  seidlitz  powders  and  Epsom  salts, 
which  act  quickly,  are  best  given  before  breakfast.  Most 
of  the  sleeping  draughts  should  be  given  about  two  hours 
before  the  usual  hour  of  sleep,  though  trional  dissolved  in 
hot  brandy  acta  in  an  hour.  Drugs  that  irritate  the  stomach 
are  given  freely  diluted  after  a full  meal ; and  those  that 
damage  the  teeth,  e.g.,  iron  and  acids,  are  best  given  in  pill 
forrh  or  taken  through  a quill,  or  the  teeth  should  be 
cleaned  directly  afterwards.  Nauseous  medicines  are  best 
taken  in  capsules  or  with  the  nostrils  firmly  pinched,  and 
a little  salt  may  be  placed  on  the  tongue  first.  A raisin 
is  one  of  the  best  things  to  eat  afterwards,  especially  after 
an  oily  medicine.  When  it  is  important  that  a drug  should 
act  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  injected  under  the  skin  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  W'hen  a patient  is  unable  to  swallow, 
medicine  may  be  given  by  the  bowel,  injected  with  a small 
glass  syringe,  or  by  a Higginson’s  or  a douche  can. 

MEDICINE  CHEST.  A small  store  of  drugs  and  medical 
appliances  are  highly  desirable  in  any  home,  and  indispens- 
able when  medical  aid  is  not  easily  procurable.  The 
remedies  to  bo  kept  handy,  which  we  think  desirable  in 
any  case,  are  given  first,  and  afterwards  a list  of  more 
powerful  remedies  to  which  recourse  should  be  had  only 
when  no  doctor  is  obtainable  within  twenty-four  hours.  1 n 
all  cases,  it  is  wise  to  have  two  medicine  chests  or  cupboards 
— one  for  outward  applications,  and  the  other  for  remedies 
to  bo  taken  by  the  mouth. 

Aperients. — Castor  oil,  Epsom  salts  or  a natural 
water  containing  it,  e.g.  Hunyadi  Janos,  cascara  in  pill 
form,  effervescing  citrate  of  magnesia  in  a well-stoppered 
bottle,  and  other  aperients,  if  desired,  provided  they  are  of 
a mild  nature  (see  Constipalmi). 

Antiseptics. — Boric  acid  powder,  and  a stronger 
disinfectant,  e.g.  Jeyes’  fluid,  Izal,  etc.  (see  Bisinfechon). 

Dressings.— -See  Wounds. 

Invalid  Foods. — A tin  of  condensed  milk,  a tin  of 
partially  digested  starchy  food,  e.g.  Bcngcr’s,  and  a tin 
of  meat  extract,  e.g.  Liebig  or  Bovril. 

Materials  for  FoultioeS. — Linseed  meal,  bran, 
flannel,  and  olive  oil. 

Apparatus. — (l)  Measure  glasses,  two  in  miiul'cr, 
one  for  minims,  and  one  for  lluid  ounces.  (2)  An  ear- 
syringe.  (a)  Thermometer  for  taking  the  invahd’s  tem- 
perature. 

Ointments. — Vaseline,  cold  cream,  zinc  ointment. 

Useful  Additions  : — Sal  volatile,  coguac  brandy, 
smelling  salts,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  citric  acid, 
essence  of  peppermint,  dill  water,  glycerine,  chlorate 
of  potash  lozenges,  sticks  of  liquorice,  pbciiacctin  iu  live 
grain  tablets  ; and  for  outward  application  only,  the  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia,  lead  lotion,  camphorated  oil  ; and 
for  inhalation  at  the  onset  of  a cold,  eucalyptus  oil. 

In  addition  to  tho  above,  for  homes  far  from  medical 
aid,  some  more  potent  drugs  are  requisite  : — 

Opium  in  the  form  of  laudanum,  Dover’s  powder,  and 
the  tincture  of  chloroform  and  morphia  ; bromide  of 
potassium,  quinine  in  powder  or  tablets,  ipecacuanha  wine, 
syrup  of  squills,  salicylate  of  soda,  calomel,  coloc'ynth  and 
hyoscyanus  pills ; and  for  outward  applicatiou,  belladonna 
glycerine,  Friar’s  balsam,  tincture  of  hamaniclis  or 
hazeline,  and  a little  pure  carbolic  acid  for  application  to 
the  cavity  of  an  aching  tooth.  [Refer  also  to  iroaud.t]. 

In  tho  case  of  solid  drugs,  tbo  more  ])otcnt  should  be  in 
the  form  of  tablets  of  known  weight  each,  so  that  no  error 
can  arise  as  to  the  dose  taken ; and  for  tho  same  reason, 
the  dose  as  well  as  the  name  of  tho  preparation  should  bo 
plainly  stated  on  tho  label  in  all  cases. 

Travellers  find  the  drugs  provided  in  tabloid  form  by 
Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co,  of  great  sorvico 
on  account  of  their  portability  and  their  rosistatu'O  to  the 
high  temi)craturc  of  the  tropics. 
megrim  or  MIGRAINE.  Sco  Bilious  Attack. 
MELANCHOLIA.  A form  of  insanity  cliaracterisod  by 
lovere  mental  depression.  [See  J nsanih/.] 

MEMORY  is  liable  to  curious  variations.  It  is  diminished 
by  fatigue  and  by  a low  state  of  the  general  health.  It 
varies  at  dilferent  times  of  life,  thus  memory  for  discoiuiocted 
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facts,  pspecially  in  the  form  of  rhymes,  is  greater  in  ohiki- 
hood  than  at  any  other  time.  In  old  age  recent  events  are 
remembered  baidly  and  past  events  are  recalled  with 
unu.sual  clearness,  hence  the  form  of  dotage  aptly  <lcscribeil 
as  “ anec-dotage.”  In  infancy  the  memory  is  very 
rudimentary,  the  second  birthday  being  with  most  people 
the  earliest  event  that  can  be  recalled,  and  it  is  only  after 
this  date  that  the  power  of  learning  the  mother-tongue 
becomes  active.  Memory  depends  mainly  on  tlie  impres- 
sion made  on  the  mind  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  ; it  is 
thus  an  advantage  in  learning  to  call  into  play  two  or  more 
sense-organs  concurrently,  and  if  practicable  some  muscular 
movement  besides.  Hence  note-taking  helps  to  impress 
a lecture,  and  a skilled  movement,  e.g.,  cycling,  once 
acquired  is  rarely  forgotten.  After  an  i.njury  to  the  brain, 
a fever,  or  prolonged  bout  of  intemperance,  loss  of  memory 
is  common.  Abnormal  acuteness  of  meniorv  occurs  in 
tho  course  of  drowning,  Ac.,  and  in  certain  ^tages  of  intox- 
ication with  alcohol,  opium,  cocaine  and  other  drugs. 

It  i.s  from  this  fact  that  m.iny  a genius  has  become  tho 
helpless  viefim  of  a drug  habit.  Jlcmarkable  power  of 
memory  for  a ci  rtuin  class  of  facts  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  is  met  with  in  certain  idiots;  thus,  one  inmate  of 
a large  idiot  home  knew  the  exact  mimljcr  of  articles  .sent 
to  the  wa-li  each  week  for  yc.irs  past,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
hut  knew  imf  liiug  els<*.  'I'lie  chief  jterversion  of  memory  is 
that  iu  wliii  h an  event  uncnmiei  tul  witli  oneself  is  remem- 
bered as  if  one  was  clo->eIy  eoneiTii'd  with  ir.  Such  a 
condition  is  most  often  mer  witli  in  insanity  of  alcoholio 
origin,  and  is  often  the  starting-point  ot  elaborate  delusions. 

.MENIERE’S  DISEASE  is  eharaetei i>ed  by  giddiness 
with  deafness,  and  is  duo  to  disease  of  part  of  the  internal 
ear.  [See  Ear.] 

MENINGITIS  is  inflammation  of  the  membranes  that 
Burround  the  brain.  It  is  the  commonest  form  ot  Brain 
Fever,  a vague  term  in  wide  popular  use.  'I'he  condition 
is  usuallv  <lue  to  f nhereulosi.s  or  to  inflammation  that 
sjireads  from  disease  of  tho  ea.r.  'I'he  chief  nymjifnms  at 
the  (>nsi  t are  lieadaehe.  vomiting,  ft  ver.  . tmstip '.tioii. 
convulsions  ainl  a slii  ill  .iv  in  wlia  li  tli«‘  ehikl  pu?--  i's 
hand  to  its  head  as  though  in  pain.  ’I'liP  child  lies  curled 
uj»  in  a drowsv  state,  hut  i.s  sufiie.ient ly  ci'iiStUcais  to  resint 
tlic  bcd-elotUes  being  drawn  down.  'I'he  heail  is  often 
drawn  hack.  'The  outlook  is  always  grave,  and  the  ease 
should  he  iu  medieal  hands  from  the  outset.  [Reter  to 

MENSTRUATION.  Tho  time  of  ouset  is  from  thirteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  ago  in  tem])crate  climates,  aiul 
before  this  in  tlie  tropics,  especially  amongst  the  natives. 
The  duration  of  eaeli  period  is  about  five  days,  though  it 
varies  from  one  to  ten  days  in  women  apparently  healthy. 
The  period  recurs  every  twenty-eight  days  with  occasional 
exceptions,  for  about  thirty  years  trom  its  onset,  though 
near  the  coinmcnccmeut  and  conclusion  of  tliis  time 
irregularities  are  common.  Menstruation  is  accompanied 
by  certain  ell'eets  on  the  general  health,  eg.  headache, 
backache,  and  languor.  Ahnonnally  it  may  he  suffici- 
ently painful  to  neecssitato  retiring  to  rest.  I’aiuful 
menstruation  is  Ix'st  treated  by  hip  baths,  avoidance  of 
chill,  and  rest.  Alcohol,  imirphia.  and  other  drugs,  in  an 
alTcctiou  of  this  kind  ajit  to  recur,  should  not  heemplovetl, 
for  a drug  habit  is  fonned  iiuieh  more  (luiekly  than  the 
hegiimer  imagines.  Ahseneo  of  menstruation  occurs  in 
aiuvmia,  wasting  iliseases  and  nervous  diseases.  It  will 
right  itself  as  .soon  ns  tho  disease  is  cured.  Irregular 
inonstriiation,  should  he  promptly  reported  to  the  family 
doctor. 

MENTHOL  is  a ervstalliue  material,  allied  to  camphor 
with  tho  odour  and  tasto  of  peppermint,  insoluble  in 
water,  hut  readily  soluble  in  olive  od.  It  should  he  kept 
in  air-tight,  fins,  fs^ili^l  menthol,  when  apjJiod  to  the  skin, 
causes  immbne.ss,  and  is  thus  useful  in  relii'viug  neuralgia 
or  headache.  It  may  also  ho  applied  iu  (he  form  of 
menthol  plaster. 

MERCURY  is  the  active  ingredient  in  blue  pill  and  grey 
powder.  Tho  compounds  of  mercury  inolude  calomel, 
dose  1-6  grains,  a valuable  purgative;  percbloride  of 
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mercury,  a valuable  antiseptic  ; yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
from  which  a stimulating  ointment  is  prepared.  [Refer  | 
to  Dangerous  Trades,  Poisons. | 
MESMERISM.  See  Hypnotism.  j 

MICROBE  is  a disease  germ — a parasitic  plant  belonging 
to  the  class  of  fungi.  [Refer  to  Bacteria.] 

MIDRIFF.  See  Diaphragm. 

MILK  consists  of  water,  proteid,  carl)ohydrate,  fat  and 
salts.  It  thus  contains  the  five  essentials  to  make  a com-  j 
plete  food.  It  is,  however,  not  sufticiently  digestible  to  j 
the  adult  to  constitute  a sole  diet  during  active  work,  ' 
though  two  to  three  pints  a day  will  often  satisfy  an  invalid  | 
at  rest  in  bed.  The  stomach  of  the  infant  is  specially 
adapted  for  its  digestion,  and  it  should  constitute  tbc  only 
diet  of  the  infant  for  the  first  six  months  of  life.  'I'li© 
composition  of  milk  varies  slightly  in  different  animals ; 
that  of  the  ass  most  resembles  the  human  product.  The 
proteid  in  milk  is  in  the  form  of  albumin  and  of  caseinogen  ; 
the  carbohydrate  is  a tasteless  sugar — named  lactose  or  milk 
sugar — and  the  fat  is  the  cream,  which  is  evenly  distributed 
thi’ough  the  milk  in  microscopic  drops,  so  as  to  constitute 
a natural  emulsion.  The  salts  include  .all  the  material  ' 
necessary  for  the  mineral  part  of  bone,  and  as  there  is  more 
lime  in  milk  than  in  lime  water,  there  is  no  need  to  attempt 
to  improve  on  n.ature  by  adding  lime  water  in  order  to 
“ prevent  rickets.”  i 

When  swallowed,  the  rennet  of  the  stomach  Juice  chance 
the  soluble  caseinogen  into  insoluble  shreds  of  casein,  which 
form  a sponge-like  meshwork  that  entangles  the  cream 
in  its  meshes.  The  resulting  mass  is  the  curd.  Ifennet 
prepared  from  the  stomach  of  the  pig  or  calf  is  used  to  make 
curds  and  whey — a process  exactly  the  same  as  the  first 
stage  of  the  digestion  of  milk.  The  curd  is  slowly  dissolved 
by  the  stomach  juice  subsequently.  It  is  owing  to  (his 
fact  that  human  milk  is  so  much  more  digestible  than  cows’ 
milk.  Gows’  milk  contains  a great  deal  more  c.asein  than  | 
human  milk,  and  the  result  is  the  infant  is  usually  unequal 
to  the  task  of  dissolving  the  masses  of  curd  that  form  in  its 
stomach  after  a meal  of  pure  cow’s  milk.  Such  undigested 
curds  turn  sour,  if  not  vomited,  and  poison  the  child. 
For  infant  feeding,  cow’s  milk  should  bo  diluted  with  two 
or  three  times  its  bulk  of  barley-water,  for  a lighter  and 
smaller  em’d  is  thus  obtained  [see  Infancy].  For  invalid 
diet,  similarly,  milk  should  be  diluted,  but  soda  water  in 
that  case  is  the  best  diluent.  It  should,  moreover,  be 
regarded  as  food  and  given  at  regular  intervals  only, 
thirst  being  relieved  between  whiles  by  water,  lemonade, 
etc.,  but  not  by  milk.  When  dilution  docs  not  rcmlcr  the 
milk  suflBciently  digestible,  it  may  be  peptonised,  or  the 
curd  may  be  removed  in  toto,  by  mcaking  curds  and  whey, 
and  using,  instead  of  milk,  whey  with  the  addition  of  cream ; i 
w'e  then  give  all  the  ingredients  of  milk  without  the  casein.  ! 
Appended  are  the  recipes  for  the  above  methods  : — 

To  peptonise  milk.  Take  a pint  of  milk,  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  half  of  it ; add  this  to  the  cold 
milk.  The  resulting  mixtime  i^  roughly  at  blood  heat. 
Add  20  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (a  saltspoonful), 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  liquor  pancreaticus,  and  put  aside 
in  a warm  place  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  arrest  the 
peptonisation  by  boiling  or  by  standing  on  ice,  otherwise 
the  milk  becomes  too  bitter.  It  should  be  kept  in  a cool 
place  and  made  fresh  every  twelve  hours.  Pancreatising 
powders  are  also  used  instead  of  liquor  pancreaticus. 
Fairchild  and  Benger  are  two  reliable  makers.  If  skimmed 
milk  be  used  and  cream  added  after  peptonisation  the 
peptonised  milk  is  rather  more  palatable. 

To  make  whey.  Take  half  a pint  of  milk,  boil  half, 
and  mix  the  hot  and  cold  portions  together.  Add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  rennet,  e.g.,  Benger’s,  and  allow  to  stand 
in  a warm  place.  The  curd  forms,  and  after  some  time 
it  contracts  and  squeezes  out  the  whey.  Decant.  One  tea- 
spoonful of  cream  to  four  tablespoonfuls  of  whey  is  the 
right  proportion  for  infant  feeding. 

To  Humanise  Milk.  Make  whey  as  above ; boil  it, 
and  stir  in  110  grains  of  milk  sugar  for  each  third  of  a pint 
of  whey.  Allow  to  cool,  and  add  twice  as  much  new  milk. 
For  each  pint  of  this  mixtm'e  of  whey  and  milk  add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  and  stir.  The  cream  should  be 
fresh  as  preserved  cream  usually  contains  boric  acid  or 
other  preservative  that  is  harmful.  The  food  should  be 
made  fresh  every  twelve  hours,  kept  slauding  in  a cool 


place,  preferably  on  ice,  and  warmed  as  required.  If  thit 
fails  to  aoree  v. iih  the  infaiit.  cfiual  jjurls  of  whey  and  milk 
should  be  tried,  an  1 linally  an  i iTi  am  oiilv. 

Tf)  J‘ai  IfuriAe  Milk,  'i'hi.s  i-  to  .-leuliM.*  milk  without 
boiling  it.  'i he  null  is  placed  in  a double  bo.ler  and 
Bteamod  for  twenty  miijiitc!,.  It  j,  then  tree  of  all  the 
common  di^ea-e  gi-rm-i  liable  to  coijtaini.'i ate  it  and  at  the 
same  time  n-iauis  t.he  ta.-i<?  ai  d inij  t-rtie-  of  raw  milk. 
Instead  of  a douM>-  b'..;<r,  a bonm  ol  m il.  ma  ,■  be  .-too-i 
on  a draiiKT  in  a l.ir.  i-  - u,.  . j v.at<  r a 1 Ic  i be!o.^  the 

level  of  the  drait:<  r.  Dm  - o..  ' Ij  i j u:  on.  a.nd  ti.o 

whole  j/laced  on  t m-  ; re  u t;  at  the  rm.l  i-  -i-  imei. 

Milk  iii.-mIi-  oiir  w ith  l.i  nl  ,]li  i-  in>\\  b.  us<  d 

ill  the  I I'l  ,i(  iiM’lil  of  ii.anv  I"!::,-  o,  > ! \ - j/i  j ‘ - ’a , th'-'' 

bacilli  <ie.,ti(jy  tin-  li.;'  : Ini  I...  !i  a'.i  i:..  illl  (all 

be  obtain'd  iroin  lia\i-  V f <>..  . n i R.  bi  rl', 

70  N'ew  Rond  Mo'd.  I.oii'i"!),  1 1>  ' a-  to  ii'.. 

MINERAL  WATERS  in  < ('inii.oii  ime  ruc  th.is.-  wLn  h 
contain  caib(jn  tlio.\idc  gas  di'-ndi'l  uii'h  r pri  -'ijic,  c.g.. 
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MOLE  on  the  ';kin  i-  a p.D  li  ot  -kin  ( "'"U:  d brown  and 
often  hairv’  that  dat  s from  birth.  The  best  treatment,  if 
any  is  adopted,  i.-  destruction  by  the  cKxtric  cautery. 
The  hairy  bi'own  pateh  is  tlu  u rcphidJ  by  a scar,  which 
is  loss  conspicuous. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  any  scmi-soIid  body 
discharged  from  the  body,  e.g.  a blood  clot,  etc. 

MONKSHOOD  or  ACONITE,  known  also  as  blue  rocket 
and  wolfsbane,  is  a common  poisonous  plant.  [Refer  to 
Poisonous  Plants.] 

MONOMANIA — madness  on  one  point  only.  [See 
Insaiiity.] 

MORPHIA — the  alkaloid  which  is  the  chief  ingredient 
of  opium.  [See  Opium.] 

MORPHINE  is  the  active  ingredient  in  opium. 

MORPHINOMANIA.  See  Opium-eating. 

MORTIFICATION— local  death.  [See  Gangrene.] 

MOTIONS— the  faeces,  or  discharge  from  the  boweL 
The  following  variations  occur.  The  quantity  is  increased 
by  a vegetable  diet,  by  previous  constipation,  by  deficient 
digestion,  as  in  jaundice,  and  in  many  forms  of  diarrhoea. 
The  colour  is  lighter  on  a milk  diet,  browner  on  a meat  one  ; 
iron  and  bismuth  blacken  the  motions,  and  rhubarb  and 
senna  stain  them  yellow.  Green  “ stools  ” point  to 
fermentation  in  the  intestine  ; very  light  drab  stools  to 
deficiency  of  bile,  very  dark  brown  stools  to  excessive 
discharge  of  bile,  and  tar-like  stools  to  the  admixture  of 
blood  at  some  distance  from  the  anus,  whilst  bright  red 
blood  on  the  motions  points  to  some  source  of  bleeding 
near  the  anus.  A slightly  sour  odour  is  ncrmil  in  an  infant 
on  the  breast,  but  any  odour  strikingly  offensive  points 
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to  indigestion.  In  typhoid  fever  and  in  diseases  of  the 
rectum  the  stools  are  offensive.  Liquid  stools  occur  in  ; 
the  various  forms  of  diarrhoea.  In  the  worst  forms,  e.g.  : 
that  of  cholera  or  arsenical  poisoning,  the  motions  are  hke  ] 
water.  In  typhoid  fever  they  have  the  consistency  of  : 
pea-soup.  Very  hard  and  dry  motions  point  to  constipation, 
even  though  liquid  motions  alternate  with  them,  as  the 
latter  are  then  probably  caused  by  the  irritation  due  to  the 
former.  The  passage  of  motions,  as  narrow  as  a pipe-stem, 
may  be  caused  by  stricture  of  the  rectum.  Abnormal 
ingredients  include  undigested  curds,  slime,  matter,  blood,  , 
worms.  [Refer  to  Worms.] 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  is  the  lining  of  all  internal  , 
passages  that  communicate  with  the  exterior,  e.g.  ’ 
stomach,  windpipe,  or  bladder. 

MUMPS  is  an  infectious  disease  due  to  a germ  which  ' 
has  not  been  discovered  at  present.  Infection  occurs  by 
direct  contact  of  the  sick  with  the  healthy,  but  not  by 
means  of  infected  clothing.  For  the  age  most  liable  to 
attack,  the  incubation  and  quarantine  pteriods,  refer  to  the 
Table  under  Fever.  The  symptoms  begin  with  fever, 
followed  in  a short  time  by  infiammatoiy  swelling  of  the 
salivary  gland,  known  as  the  “ paiotici  ” which  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  ear  and  just  behind  the  jaw.  As  a rule  only 
one  side  is  attacked.  In  opening  the  mouth  pain  is  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  the  jaw  on  the  inflamed  gland.  The  , 
attack  lasts  about  a week  and  recovery  occurs  without 
exception.  The  only  complication  of  importance  is  i 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  in  boys  and  of  the  breast  in  | 
girls.  This  complication  is  rare  but  demands  attention  ' 
if  it  occurs.  The  treatment  is  isolation  from  all  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  confinement  to  Led  while  the 
temperature  is  raised.  The  swollen  face  should  be  wrapped 
in  cotton-wool  or  flannel.  A chlorate  of  potash  gargle 
should  be  used  every  few  hours,  but  no  other  medicine  is  i 
needed.  The  diet  is  necessarily  a spoon  one,  owing  to  the 
pain  of  mastication.  The  complication  above  mentioned  ! 
should  be  watched  for,  and  when  present  at  once  reported  , 
to  the  doctor. 

MUSCLES  are  of  two  kinds.  Those  under  control  of  the  ; 
will,  or  voluntary  muscles,  and  those  not  under  the  control  | 
of  the  will,  or  involuntary.  Muscles  possess  the  power  of  | 
“ contracting,”  that  is  of  shortening  and  at  the  same  time 
widening.  They  contract  in  response  to  a stimulus,  which 
normally  is  a nerve  impulse  transmitted  along  the  nerves 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  force  with  which  a 
muscle  contracts  varies  with  its  bulk  in  cross  section  but 
not  with  its  length.  It  also  varies  with  training  and  state 
of  health,  and  is  widely  different  in  different  people  and 
in  different  animals.  Thus  insect  muscle,  bulk  for  bulk, 
is  much  stronger  than  that  of  most  animals.  Muscles 
may  be  attached  to  bone  at  each  end.  When  they  contract 
the  two  bones  are  di'awn  together.  Usually  one  bone  only  j 
moves,  the  other  being  fixed ; for  instance,  the  biceps 
bends  the  elbow  joint  by  raising  the  forearm  to  the  upper  ' 
arm.  Those  muscles  which  are  not  thus  attached  to  bone 
are  usually  circular,  and  by  contracting  narrow  the  organ 
they  encircle.  Thus  the  chambers  of  the  heart  are  sur- 
rounded by  muscle,  which  by  their  contraction  empty  the 
chambers  of  blood  at  each  beat ; again,  the  intestines  are 
surrounded  by  muscular  walls  which  propel  the  food  along 
them.  [Refer  to  Training.] 

MUSHROOMS  are  dark  brown  on  the  under  side,  the 
upper  side  peels,  and  the  odour  is  pleasant.  Poisonous  ' 
fungi  are  often  mistaken  for  them. 

MUSSELS  are  very  indigestible,  and  if  not  quite  fresh 
are  poisonous. 

MUSTARD  is  a useful  counter-irritant  when  applied 
externally,  though  care  is  required  in  the  case  of  children, 
as  their  sldns  blister  easily.  A mustard  poultice  or  mustard 
leaf,  when  applied  over  the  seat  of  pain  in  pleurisy, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  so  on,  often  gives  relief. 

A mustard  leaf  should  be  dipped  in  tepid  water  and 
applied  with  a layer  of  muslin  between  it  and  the  skin. 
Such  a leaf  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  the  loft 
of  the  midline,  often  chocks  vomiting.  A mustard  poultice 
should  be  piado  in  the  way  described  under  Poultice. 


A mustard  bath  (twelve  ounces  of  mustard  to  sixteen 
gallons  of  water)  may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  common 
colds,  either  the  feet  only  or  the  whole  body  being  immersed 
for  ten  minutes  if  it  can  be  borne,  and  the  patient  then 
dried  rapidly,  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  put  to  bed.  Taken 
internally,  mustard  is  a useful  emetic,  the  best  dose  for 
this  purpose  being  a tablespoonful  of  mustard  in  a tumbler 
of  tepid  water. 

MUTTON  BROTH,  often  nseful  as  an  alternative  to  beef 
tea,  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Ingredients  required — one  pound  scrag  end  of  mutton, 
one  quart  of  water,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  pearl  barley 
or  sago,  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  salt  to  taste. 
Cut  up  the  meat  and  remove  the  fat,  put  in  a saucepan 
with  the  water  and  warm  up  slowly  till  it  boils.  Then 
skim  and  add  the  barley  or  sago  and  allow  to  simmer  for 
three  hours,  again  skim,  and  add  the  parsley.  For  invalid 
purposes  the  skimming  must  be  thorough.  The  addition 
of  carrots,  turnips,  celery  and  other  vegetables  to  the 
meat  is  often  desirable. 

MYOPIA  is  short  sight.  See  Sight. 

MYXCEDEMA.  See  Cretin. 

N.^VUS  is  a l)irth-mark,  which  see. 

NAILS  are  formed  from  the  horny  layer  of  the  skin.  At 
the  root  of  the  nail  the  skin  is  folded  back  on  itself  so  that 
two  layers  are  facing  each  other  with  the  nail  between  them. 
At  this  point  the  nail  grows  by  the  addition  of  horny  matter 
from  above,  below,  and  behind,  and  it  continues  to  receive 
additions  on  its  under  surface  until  the  nail  projects  beyond 
the  finger.  The  nails  should  be  cleansed  by  the  nail  brush 
and  soap  only.  Toe-nails  should  be  cut  square,  finger- 
nails with  the  coiners  slightly  rounded.  If  the  nails  be 
cut  to  any  extent  down  the  sides,  ingrowing  toe-nail  results. 
The  nails  are  curved  in  consumption  and  heart  disease. 
They  are  fissiued  throughout  their  length  in  gout, 
furrowed  across  after  fev<-r,  and  dry.  lustreless,  discoloured, 
and  fissured  when  attacked  by  ring-worm.  [Refer  to 
Ingrowing  Toe-nail.] 

NARCOTICS  are  drugs  which  depress  the  nervous  system 
a.s  a whole.  H^’pnotics,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  sleep 
without  affecting  the  nervous  mechanism  of  respiration, 
circulation  anil  digestion,  and  are  consequently  less 
dangerous.  Chloral,  opium,  hyoscine  are  examples 
of  narcotics.  They  are  used,  under  medical  advice  only, 
to  secure  sleep,  when  the  hypnotics,  e.g.  bromide,  fail. 
[Refer  to  Pofsoas.] 

NASAL-DOUCHE  is  a mode  of  washing  out  the  nose. 
A stream  of  fluid  is  injected  into  one  nostril,  whilst  the 
mouth  is  held  open,  and  the  fluid  returns,  after  a little 
practice,  through  the  opposite  nostril.  The  fluid  may  be 
injected  by  a syringe  or  from  a douche  can  held  about  the 
level  of  the  patient's  eyes.  Much  force  should  be  avoided. 
The  fluid  must  be  at  blood  heat.  The  best  douche  to 
use  as  a rule  is  made  by  adding  a teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the 
pint  of  water,  or  by  using  the  following  powder  : — 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  salt,  of  each  one 
drachm,  white  sugar  two  drachms.  One  toa.spoonial  in 
half  a tumbler  of  warm  water.  If  au  antiseptic  is  required 
boric  lotion  should  alone  be  used. 

NAUSEA  is  the  feeling  which  precedes  vomiting,  which 
see. 

NECK.  See  StifJ  Neck,  Wry  Neck. 

NECROSIS.  Death  of  bone.  [See  Bone  Disease.] 

NEPHRITIS,  the  general  term  for  various  forms  of 
inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

NERVOUS  DISEASE  includes  many  diseases  which  fall 
into  two  main  groups:  (1)  those  due  to  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system  ; (_)  those  due  to  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  action  of  the  nervous  system  without  any 
change  in  structure.  The  prospect  of  recovery  in  the  first 
group  is  necessarily  bad,  though  often  the  functions  of  the 
diseased  part  can  ultimately  bo  undertaken,  partially  at 
least,  by  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The  prospect 
of  recovery  in  the  second  group  is  much  bettor.  Group 
(1)  includes  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  many  forms 
of  idiocy,  strokes,  locomotor  ataxy,  infantile  paralysis, 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  tumours  of  the  brain,  etc. 
Group  (2)  includes  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  habit  spasm,  hysteria, 
writer's  cramp,  many  forms  of  tremor,  many  forms  of 
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insanity  and  epilepsy.  Nervous  disease  is  always  in* 
ereased  by  civilisation.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may 
say  that  the  chief  cause  of  group  (1)  is  intemperance,  using 
that  term  in  its  broadest  possible  sense ; and  of  group 
(2)  is  heredity.  [Refer  to  Brain,  Insanity,  and  the 
separate  headings,'] 

NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  or  Neurasthenia,  is  debility 
in  which  lack  of  vigour  in  the  nervous  system  is  the  cause. 
Nervousness  is  one  of  the  chief  symptoms.  [Refer  to 
Debility.] 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM  consists  of  a brain  and  spinal  cord 
from  which  branches  or  nerves  are  given  off  that  supply 
all  parts  of  the  body.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  form  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  the  nerves  the  peripheral 
nervous  system.  The  central  nervous  system  is  protected 
by  a bony  sheath,  the  skull  and  backbone,  and  further 
within  this  by  a fibrous  sheath  and  a water  bed.  The 
peripheral  nervous  system  is  only  protected  by  the  fibi’ous 
sheath,  though  the  larger  nerves  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
as  little  exposed  to  injmy  as  possible.  The  nerves  are 
composed  of  nerve  fibres,  which  either  transmit  motor 
impulses  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to  the  muscles,  and 
thus  effect  movement,  or  they  transmit  sensory  impulses 
from  the  skin  and  organs  towards  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
and  give  rise  to  sensation.  Thus  nerves  are  distinguished 
as  motor  nerves  and  sensory  nerves.  Most  nerves  contain 
both  kinds  of  fibre,  and  are  thus  “ mixed  nerves.”  [Refer 
to  Brain.] 

NERVOUSNESS  is  a symptom  of  weakness.  In  this 
condition  external  stimuli  produce  more  effect  on  the 
emotional  side  of  the  mind  than  is  normal.  The  causes 
are  numerous.  A highly  strung  nervous  temperament 
is  often  inherited  and,  so  long  as  the  general  health  is  well 
maintained,  is  an  advantage,  for  such  people  are  usually 
clever.  Over  work,  excitement,  lack  of  sleep,  indulgence, 
especially  in  “ the  three  domestic  poisons  ” — tea,  tobacco, 
and  alcohol ; want  of  fresh  air  and  constipation  are  all 
causes  of  nervousness.  The  treatment  is  the  detection  and 
removal  of  the  cause.  Tonics  may  be  requii’ed,  arsenic 
being  often  beneficial,  but  alcohol  should  be  avoided. 

KETTLE  BASH,  or  Urticaria — from  urtica,  a nettle — is 
an  eruption  consisting  of  weals  that  come  and  go,  accom- 
panied by  itching  and  burning  and  often  swelling ; in 
appearance  it  resembles  the  rash  caused  by  the  stinging- 
nettle.  The  cause  is  a disturbance  of  the  nervous  control 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  skin.  Many  people  inherit 
a tendency  to  the  condition  on  the  slightest  irritation. 
The  irritation  of  flannel  garments,  sweat,  orof  aflea-bitemay 
produce  a wide-spread  eruption.  More  often  an  attack  is 
induced  by  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  brought 
on  by  constipation,  and  the  consumption  of  certain 
articles  of  diet,  e.g.,  shell-fish  and  strawberries. 

In  childhood  papular  urticaria  is  common.  The  weals 
in  such  cases  are  scanty  and  easily  overlooked,  and  the 
rash  consists  mainly  of  red,  hard  pimples.  The  disease, 
however,  is  really  the  same.  The  treatment  is  to  detect 
and  remove  the  chief  cause  of  irritation.  Mental  worry, 
stomach  trouble,  and  clothing  should  receive  special 
attention.  Instead  of  flannel  being  worn  next  the  skin, 
it  should  be  worn  over  silk  or  cotton.  A daily  bath  also 
will  prove  beneficial. 

Grey  powder  for  a child,  and  some  mild  aperient  for  an 
older  person,  should  be  taken  and  dietetic  indiscretions 
avoided.  The  itching  caused  by  the  rash  should  be  relieved 
by  lead  lotion,  or  by  creolin  (a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint  of 
water).  The  use  of  a flesh  brush  will  also  be  useful,  scratch- 
ing should  be  avoided,  and  pressure  with  the  finger-tips 
substituted  for  it. 

NEURALGIA,  literally  pain  in  a nerve,  is  a symptom 
of  some  disturliancc,  at  present  unknown,  to  which  sensory 
nerves  are  liable.  The  nerves  most  commonly  attacked 
are  those  of  the  face,  the  ribs,  the  loin.s,  and  the  back  of 
the  thigh.  The  pain  is  of  a most  intense  character ; it 
comes  and  goes,  often  without  apparent  cause,  affecting 
only  one  side  at  a time,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
rise  of  temperature. 

The  cause  may  be  disease  of  the  bone  through  which  a 
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nerve  passe.H ; the  pain  in  such  a case  is  not  felt  at  the  bone, 
|jut  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  Disease 
of  the  back-bone  should  thus  be  borne  in  mind  as  a po.ssible 
cause.  In  facial  neuralgia,  the  ear,  the  eye-sight,  the 
teeth,  and,  especially  the  wisdom  tooth,  require  careful 
examination,  though  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
tooth  after  tooth  has  been  removed  by  a dentist  without 
relief  having  been  obtained.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  consult 
a doctor  before  submitting  to  the  removal  of  sound  teeth. 
Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  often  determine  an  attack. 
Neuralgia  is  also  common  in  the  course  of  certain  diseases, 
e.g.,  malaria,  Bright’s  and  diabetes. 

The  treatment  should  be  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health.  Regular  habits  and  a course  of  tonics,  e.g.,  iron, 
arsenic,  quinine  and  the  hypophosphites  all  do  good  in 
certain  cases.  A country  holiday  is  still  better;  the 
seaside,  however,  is  not  recommended.  Remedies  for  the 
relief  of  the  pain  itself  include  geLsemium,  butyl  chloral 
hydrate,  autipyrin,  phenacetin,  valerian,  ether.  Morphia 
and  alcohol  are  dangerous.  A liniment  may  be  rubbed 
or  painted  on  the  painful  area,  e.g.,  the  Uuiment  of  aconite, 
belladonna  and  chloroform  in  equal  parts  often  termecl 
the  a,  b,  c liniment;  menthol  and  cocaine,  menthol  and 
chloral,  chloral  and  camphor  arc  also  used  as  hniments. 
Fomentations  sprinkled  with  laudanum  or  belladonna 
glycerine  may  bo  tried,  or  a ginger  poultice  or  blister  may 
be  applied.  Galvanism  has  a temporary  soothing  effect. 
Finally,  removal  of  the  roots  of  the  nerve  attacked  may  be 
submitted  to  under  anaesthetic,  or  hypnotism  may  bo 
resorted  to  if  the  above  methods  have  failed. 

NEURASTHENIA,  or  Nervous  Exhaustion.  See 
Debility. 

NEURITIS  is  inflammation  of  a nerve  or  nerves.  It  may 
be  due  to  one  of  many  causes,  e.g.  chill,  injury,  poisons, 
or  germs.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  make  a doctor 
essential. 

NEUROSIS  is  a nervous  disorder  duo  to  a disturbanee 
in  the  normal  working  of  the  nervous  system,  but  not  to 
any  morbid  change  of  its  structure,  so  far  as  present 
methods  of  research  can  discover.  Neuralgia,  hysteria, 
and  some  forms  of  insanity  are  examples. 

NICOTINE  is  the  most  powerful  ingredient  in  tobaceo. 
In  its  pure  form  nicotine  is  a i)oison.  [Refer  to  Smoking 
and  Potsoft5.] 

NIGHT-DRESS.  It  is  best  made  of  a mixture  of  wool 
and  cotton.  It  is  important  to  clothe  young  children, 
most  of  whom  kick  off  the  bed-clothes  at  night,  in  “ com- 
bination sleeping  suits.” 

NIGHT-MARE  and  NIGHT-TERRORS.  See  Dreams. 

NIGHT-SHADE.  The  common  shrub  of  the  hedge-row 
is  not  the  deadly  night-shade,  but  the  woody  night-shade, 
and  the  berries,  though  poisonous,  are  much  less  so  than 
are  those  of  the  rarer  species.  [See  under  Poisons,  Bella- 
donna.] 

NIPPLE-SHIELDS  may  be  used  when  the  flatness  of  the 
nipple  prevents  the  child  from  grasping  it.  They  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

NITROUS  OXIDE.  See  Anassthetics. 

NODE  is  a small  tumour  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum  or  membrane  that  lines  a bone.  The  shin  is 
the  common  position.  Syphilis  or  tuberculosis  are  the 
chief  causes.  The  treatment  should  be  in  medical 
hands. 

NOMA.  Gangrene  of  the  cheek  or  privates,  seen  in 
the  starved  children  of  the  slums  after  measles. 

NOSE  is  a cavity  bounded  below  by  the  palate,  above 
by  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  front  by  the  nasal  bones  and 
cartilages,  whilst  behind  it  opens  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx  or  throat.  The  cavity  is  lined  by  a mucous 
membrane,  which  secretes  mucus  and  thus  keeps  the 
membrane  moist.  The  nose  is  divided  into  a right  and 
a left  half  by  a partition,  the  “ nasal  septum.”  Each  half  is 
occupied  by  the  three  turbiual  bones,  which  run  horizontally 
from  front  to  back,  each  being  rolled  up  like  a scroll. 
Below  each  bone  is  a space,  which  gives  passage  to  the  air. 
The  purpose  served  by  the  turbinal  bones  is  to  increase  the 
surface  of  mucous  membrane  to  which  the  air  is  exposed  in 
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order  that  it  may  be  filtered,  moistened,  and  warmed 
before  reaching  the  lungs.  The  two  upper  turbinals  are 
supplied  with  the  nerve  of  smell,  hence  in  order  to  smell, 
a slight  sniff  is  given  to  draw  the  air  into  the  upper  portion 
of  the  nose.  When  the  lining  membrane  is  swollen  during 
“ a cold,”  the  sense  of  smell  is  impaired,  because  the  air 
does  not  then  readily  gain  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  nose.  The  lachrymal  duct  carries  the  tears  from  the 
eye  to  the  nose,  and  certain  air«space3  in  the  skull  and 
upper  jaw,  termed  the  accessory  sinuses,  also  open  into  it. 
Hence  a “ cold”  may  spread  to  these  and  cause  watering 
of  the  eye,  pain  over  the  brow  or  in  the  upper  jaw. 

In  the  case  of  any  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  as  so  commonly 
happens  with  children,  the  ire,atimnt  is  as  follows : — Blow 
the  nose  with  the  nostril  on  the  unaffected  side  firmly 
closed.  If  this  fails,  sneezing  may  be  induced  by  the 
application  of  snuff  to  the  nostril  of  the  unaffected  side. 
If  these  simple  methods  fail  it  is  advisable  to  consult  the 
doctor.  If  none  is  obtainable,  warm  water  containing 
a teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  pint,  should  be  snuffed  up  the 
nose,  or  it  may  be  injected  from  a 83’'ringe  into  the  nostril 
of  the  unaffected  side,  whilst  the-  mouth  is  held  open. 
Finally,  a hairpin  with  the  round  end  foremost  may  be 
passed  into  the  nose  beyond  the  body,  and  the  two  may 
then  be  withdrawn  together.  In  unskilled  hands,  hbwever, 
this  manoeuvre  usually  results  in  pushing  the  body  further 
in  or  in  making  the  nose  bleed  and  thus  obstructing  the 
field  of  view.  The  patient  should  be  seated,  facing  a good 
light,  with  the  head  well  back,  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  preferably  kept  in  position  by  an  assistant. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  the  air 
passages  in  the  nose  is  towards  the  ear,  and  not  upwards, 
as  commonly  thought.  If  neglected,  a foreign  body  may 
cause  a fetid  discharge  from  one  of  the  nostrils.  Broken 
Nose  is  not  a rare  accident  in  boxing  or  Rugby  football. 
The  symptoms  are  change  in  the  shape  of  the  nose  and 
nose  bleeding.  The  treatment  is  best  in  medical  hands. 
The  deformity  may  be  corrected  in  part  by  the  introduction 
of  a pen-holder,  padded  with  part  of  a clean  handkerchief, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  bone  by  this  instrument, 
aided  by  the  fingers  used  externally. 

Diseases  of  the  nose  include  overgrowth  of  the  turbinal 
bones,  the  gi-owth  of  spurs  from  the  septum,  ulceration  due 
to  syphilis  or  lupus,  the  formation  of  polypi  or  stalked 
tumours  in  the  nose,  and  atrophy  of  the  hning  membrane, 
a condition  termed  atrophic  rhinitis.  Spurs  in  the  septum 
and  enlarged  turbinals  block  the  air  passage  and  promote 
mouth  breathing.  These  defects  can  be  remedied  by 
surgical  means.  [Refer  to  Colds,  Hay  Fevers  Nasal 
Dovche  and  to  N ose- Bleeding  under  First  Aid.'\ 

NURSE.  A hosfital-trained  nurse  is  often  invaluable, 
as  there  are  many  details  of  sick  room  management  which 
require  a practised  hand.  The  reluctance  of  the  public 
to  call  in  a trained  nurse  is  remarkable,  but  once  the  pre- 
judice has  been  overcome,  there  will  be  but  little  hesitation 
in  the  matter  in  future  illnesses.  The  monthly  nurse 
should  be  a certificated  midwife,  preferably  one  who  is  a 
“ Licentiate  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,”  indicated  by  the 
letters  L.O.S.  A ivet  nurse  should  always  be  chosen  by  the 
doctor,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  muse  should  be  in  sound 
health  with  breasts  suited  to  suckling.  The  woman  chosen 
should  have  a healthy  child  a little  older  than  the  baby 
she  is  to  nurse.  She  should  rise  early,  have  a walk  daily, 
and  do  some  housework.  Her  diet  should  be  plain  and 
ample,  and  contain  plenty  of  milk,  whilst  the  taking  of 
stimulants  should  be  discouraged.  There  is  a wide-spread 
belief  in  stout,  which  has  but  little,  if  any,  foundation  in 
fact.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  without  resort 
to  strong  aperients,  which  are  apt  to  affect  the  milk.  The 
temper  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  as  fits  of  passion 
affect  the  milk  seriously.  [Refer  to  Sick  Room,  Child-Birth, 
Infancy.] 

NURSING.  See  Sick  Room. 

nursing  institutions,  a list  is  given  in  the 
“ Medical  Directory.” 

NUTMEG  contains  a volatile  oil  that  stimulates  digestion. 
It  ia  used  La  cooking.  Spirits  of  nutmeg,  the  dose  of  which 
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is  from  a half  to  one  teaspoonful,  is  used  to  treat  flatulence. 
In  large  doses  nutmeg  is  poisonous. 

NUTS  contain  either  starch  or  vegetable  oik  They  are 
nourishing  if  they  can  be  digested. 

NUX  VOMICA  is  the  bean  from  which  the  alkaloid 
strychnine  is  obtained.  [See  Poisons.] 

OATMEAL  is  to  many  people  indigestible,  though  very 
nourishing  if  it  can  be  digested. 

OATMEAL  WATER  is  made  by  placing  a handful  of 
oatmeal  in  a muslin  bag  and  allowing  it  to  soak  in  a gallon 
of  water  for  an  hour  and  then  boiling  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  upper  portion  is  then  poured  off  gently. 
Oatmeal  water  is  useful  for  cleansing  the  skin  in  eczema  or 
infancy. 

OBESITY,  Literally  “ on  account  of  eating  ” — is  the  term 
used  to  denote  an  undue  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  body. 
The  causes  of  obesity  vary : heredity  is  responsible  m 
some  cases,  but  unsuitable  diet  in  most  cases.  Thus  the 
rickety  child  fed  on  a tinned  food  instead  of  on  the  breast 
is  often  very  fat,  and  often  wins  the  prize  at  a baby’s  show, 
as  Dr.  Cheadle  has  pointed  out.  The  anasmic  shop-girl, 
whose  mid-day  meal  is  tea  and  buns  instead  of  meat,  is  often 
fat.  The  heavy  beer  drinker  is  usually  fat.  Many  other 
examples  of  the  relation  of  unsuitable  diet  to  obesity  will 
occur  to  the  reader.  Mental  inactivity  promotes  it,  as  is 
seen  in  many  idiots.  On  the  other  liand,  great  mental 
activity,  as  in  acute  mania,  or  even  in  business  worries,  is 
attended  by  loss  of  flesh. 

To  those  approaching  middle  age  who  incline  to  be  stout, 
our  advice  is  take  it  in  time,  and,  without  resorting  to  any 
violent  treatment  for  reducing  weight,  so  alter  the  daily 
habits  that  gain  in  weight  is  kept  well  in  check.  However 
good  Shakespeare’s  advice  may  be  to  have  men  about  one 
that  are  fat,  it  is  well  to  be  oneself  lean,  for  “ obesitj'  is  not 
only  a disease  in  itself  but  the  harbinger  of  others,”  as 
Hippocrates  taught  long  ago.  The  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  become  embarrassed,  and  the  difficulty  of  taking 
the  exercise  necessary  to  health  is  great,  if  with  advancing 
years,  as  the  muscular  power  declines,  the  weight  steadily 
increases.  The  golden  rules  are  : — 

(1)  Drink  little ; forego  alcohol,  especially  beer  and 
port  and  avoid  cocoa.  Take  a little  hot  water  half-an- 
hour  before  meals,  and  but  little  fluid  at  meals.  (2)  Eat 
less,  avoiding  especially  the  starches  and  sugars  which  are 
more  fattening  than  fat  itself.  Such  articles  of  diet  as 
peas,  potatoes,  pastry,  new  bread,  puddings,  and  marmalade 
should  be  given  up  ; and  greens,  toast,  msks,  biscuits,  and 
fruit  substituted.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  butter  iu 
moderate  quantities  may  be  taken,  but  not  duck,  goose, 
herring,  sardines,  or  tliick  soups.  (3)  Improve  the  general 
health  by  fresh  air,  more  exercise,  cold  baths  with  brisk 
friction  afterwards,  and  attention  to  the  bowels.  Turkish 
baths,  though  useful  in  some  cases,  should  be  taken  by 
medical  advice  only.  (4)  Avoid  all  drags,  vinegar  included. 

Severe  measures,  such  as  banting,  the  Salisbury  treatment, 
and  other  modes  of  reducing  fat  are  only  safe  under  medical 
supervision,  and  are  best  carried  out  at  a Spa,  e.g.,  Carlsbad, 
Marienbad,  or  Homburg,  at  which  regular  courses  of  treat- 
ment are  given,  often  with  much  benefit. 

(EDEMA  is  the  technical  name  for  dropsy  beneath  tha 
skin. 

(ESOPHAGUS  is  the  gullet,  which  see. 

OIL  presents  many  varieties  with  very  different  effects 
on  the  body.  They  are  divided  into  the  fixed  or  non- 
volatile oils,  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils.  The  fixed 
oils  include  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  oils,  of  which  the 
two  former,  with  few  exceptions,  act  as  food,  being  stored 
in  the  body  as  fat  and  used  up  when  required  to  produce 
heat ; whilst  the  last  or  mineral  oil,  e.g.,  petroleum,  has  no 
such  action.  Cod-liver  and  olive  oils  are  examples  of  the 
former  class.  As  a rule  the  animal  oils  are  digested  more 
easily  than  the  vegetable  oils.  In  the  course  of  digestion 
they  are  broken  up  into  minute  droplets,  that  is,  they  are 
emulsified.  Hence  artificially  emulsified  cod-liver  oil  is 
more  suitable  to  those  of  feeble  digestion  than  the  natural 
oil.  Several  oils  contain  additional  ingredients,  which 
possess  actions  of  their  own.  Thus  castor  oil  and  croton 
oil  contain  purgative  agents.  Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best 
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aperients  we  have ; croton  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  the  most 
violent  and  is  only  used  on  rare  occasions  by  medical 
orders. 


The  volatile  oils  include  a large  number  which  give  rise 
to  the  characteristic  odours  of  flowers,  spices,  pinewoods, 
etc.  They  do  not  act  as  food,  but  are  readily  absorbed  into 
the  circulation  and  are  as  readily  expelled  by  the  kidneys 
and  the  lungs.  Hence  they  may  bo  used  either  for  their 
action  on  the  digestive  organs,  or  for  their  action,  after 
absorption,  upon  the  lungs  or  kidneys.  Those  used  for  their 
action  on  digestion  include  oil  of  peppermint,  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  cajuput.  The  pure  oil  v/ould  burn  the 
tongue,  so  that  they  are  either  used  dissolved  in  spirit  or 
are  taken  on  sugar.  Their  chief  use  is  to  aid  digestion  and 
to  dispel  flatulence.  The  volatile  oils  employed  to  disinfect 
the  urine  include  oil  of  sandal  wood  and  cubebs,  and  those 
that  increase  the  blood  supjfly  to  the  kidney  and  promote 
the  formation  of  urine  are  juniper,  turpentine,  and  can- 
tharidcs.  Unfortunately  these  oils  irritate  the  kidneys, 
and  are  thus  not  a wise  remedy  in  kidney  disease.  Juniper 
in  the  form  of  gin  is  widely  used  and  does  much  harm. 
The  oils  used  to  disinfect  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
phlegm  produced  in  the  lungs  and  air  passages  include 
turpentine,  terebene  and  oleum  pini.  Certain  oils  are 
Bufficiently  irritating  to  produce  redness  and  blistering  of 
the  skin,  and  arc  used  as  counter-irritants  to  be  applied  over 
deeply-seated  inflammation ; for  example,  turpentine, 
mustard,  and  cantharides. 

The  volatile  oils  readily  oxidise  to  form  a resin.  The 
solution  of  a resin  in  a volatile  oil  is  an  oleo-rosin.  The  oils 
are  frequently  prepared  from  oleo-resins  by  distillation, 
when  the  oil  distils  over,  and  a residue  consisting  mainly  of 
resin  is  left.  Thus  crude  turpentine  is  the  oleo-resin  from 
which  oil  of  turpentine  and  common  resin  are  prepai’ed  by 


distillation. 

OINTMENT  is  a mixture  of  an  active  substance  with  a 
fatty  basis.  It  is  important  that  the  fat  should  not  turn 
rancid,  as  it  is  then  irritating  and  olTensive.  Some  anti- 
eeptio,  especially  benzoic  acid,  is  combined  with  the  fat  for 
this  reason.  Thus  benzoated  lard  is  very  commonly  used. 
Vaseline,  which  keeps  fresh  without  a preservative,  is  also 
widely  used.  Lanoline,  a purified  fat  obtained  from  wool, 
is  another  useful  one,  though  irritating  to  some  skins, 
whilst  recently  a coooa-nut  fat  sold  under  the  name 
albene  has  been  introduced.  Spermaceti,  a fat  derived  from 
the  whale,  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  though  a com- 
bination of  beeswax,  spermaceti,  almond  oil  and  rosewater 
forms  the  well-known  “ cold  cream.” 

Ointment  is  bad  for  healthy  skins,  os  it  hinders  perspira- 
tion, and  it  should,  on  this  account,  be  applied  strictly  to 
the  affected  region  only.  The  purpose  served  by  the  fat  is 
that  it  softens  and  penkratos  into  the  skin,  carrying  in  also 
the  ingredients  that  are  mixed  with  it.  Ointment  may  be 
applied  by  rubbing  it  in  or  by  spreading  it  on  cloth  or  lint, 
and  binding  this  on.  It  may  be  used  when  : — 

(1)  The  skin  Is  too  dry , as  | goracic  ointment  rubbed  in. 

in  chaps  - - - - ^ 

(2)  The  akin  is  abraded  or  | Zinc  ointment  or  vaseline  on 


raw 


lint. 


(3) 


A chronic 
present  - - - - 

(4)  The  skin  is  inflamed 


of  mercury 


ulcer  is  < Yellow  oxide 
. - . - ( ointment. 

1 Cold  cream  (without  any  band- 
' j age  or  lint). 

(5)  Mattery  heads  are  pre-  i precipitate  ointment, 

sent ) 

(6)  There  are  parasites  ini 

the  skin,  e.g.,  itch  or  / Sulphur  ointment, 
ringworm  - . - - ) 

(7)  There  is  a scaly  rash  - Tar  ointment. 

.ox  . ..  ,. # Carbolic  ointment  or  lead 

(8)  There  is  itching,  of  the  f ointment  diluted  with  zinc 
skin  ------  j ointment  in  equal  parts. 


In  acutely  inflamed  conditions  of  the  skin,  lotions  as  a rule 
act  better  than  ointments.  Gold  cream  is  then  better 
borne  than  most  ointments.  When  the  eruption  is  ac- 
companied by  much  “ weeping  ” of  the  skin,  a paste^  is 
better  than  a pure  ointment.  Pastes  are  made  by  adding 
to  the  ointment  flour,  starch,  or  other  powder  that  can 
absorb  moisturo»  Thus  a paste  is  made  of  zinc  oxide,  starch. 


lanoline  and  vaseline  in  equal  part.;.  In  the  tn  :tfinent  of 
clean  cuts,  clean  linen  rag  is  better  than  oiiitmeut. 

OLIVE  OIL,  known  also  a.s  sala  i or  ewecl  oil,  foi  los  a Uf*e- 
ful  lubricant  in  massage.  It  is  u.-  vl  to  Muear  the  -^urlaeo  of 
a linseed  poultice  to  prevent  ii  sticking,  nlso  to  aj.ply  to 
burns  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  to  d.'-  x*  into  the  « ir  tu 
soften  hardi.ned  wax.  It  i . noi  much  eiv!  h I.’-  the  mouth, 
but  forms  a valuable  eneru  t in  e.-.rw.s  ol  la-r  ino'  -etiou. 

OPHTHALMIA.  Inflammation  of  the  inner  surface  < i 
the  eyelids.  [See  L'yc.} 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE  is  an  optical  in.strumeut  i;->d  tu 
inspect  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

OPIUM  Ls  the  dried  juice  of  the  wliitc  poppy.  It  f niri!:-. 
morphine,  codeine,  rr  sin,  and  othir  liotlh-,.  Th<-  drug  i- 
contained  in  a nuinb  -r  of  pr  p ration  . urh  .x-: 


PRLI'AIUTIO.V. 

DO-K  P-iU  AUt  Li 

WI.'H  Nii.-.J'.L 
i.ivEU  .\:.  a V . 

Powdered  Opium 

Laudanum  o.'  Tincture  of  Opium 

T.,'  , .. 

battley’-'  ^■■!uUou  or  Liquor  Opii 
•Seilativns. 

i>-U'  uiiiiim;  •. 

DoverS  Powder 

1 5 cr j iTis, 

I’aregrt'-jc 

dr-.  ■ m. 

Nepciitlie 

Ii  • 

l.cad  and  Opium  Pill 

*-4  /r  . .. 

(..’omjiound  J^oap  Pili 

l'-4 

Morjjliine  or  morphia,  w'reh  Is  the  boay  to  which  the 
value  of  Of-ium  is  m.'iuly  dii-a  U i-uliit  ;!  from  the  ether 
ingredients  and  u-ed  m the  f<  io*A  !i£!  w>- l-auown 

prep.aration.s  : — 


Puri’.AIUT10N. 

'L  r-iR  AN  Alil’i.r 

wnn  N<  ';mal 
idvi  h \ ;•  LiiiN.  ys. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Chloroform 

2-16  miniins. 

and  .Morphia 

Chlorodvne 

2-15  minini=?. 

Liquor  .Morj'hin® 

Ifi-t  '*  n.iiiiii.s. 

Inject io  .MorpliiniE  ITypodermica 

Fl  1 . 1 1 1 

Morpliia  aud  IpecacuaLha 

1 lozeugc. 

Lozenges 

Monihia  .'rui'po.sitory 

1 suppository. 

From  opium  codeine  is  isolated  and,  in  doses  of  J-2  graias, 
is  used  in  the  treatment  of  diabetc.-*.  llerntn  has  been 
prepared  recently  and  is  of  some  service  in  checking  a dry 
cough.  In  addition  to  the  above  w'ell-known  preparations 
of  opium,  most  of  the  syrups  for  “soothing”  infants 
contain  a certain  amount  of  opium,  and  should  therefore 
be  guarded  against.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  no  preparation  of  opium  should  be  given  to  a child 
except  by  medical  orders.  Infants  arc  readily  poisoned  by 
minute  doses  of  this  drug.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  many  of  the  preparations  of  opium  are  sold  without 
the  nature  of  their  contents  being  plainly  stated  on  the 
label.  Such  preparations  are  largely  used  by  people  of 
the  working  class  to  keep  the  baby  quiet  whilst  the 
mother  goes  out  to  work.  “ There  is  no  doubt  that 
great  numbers  of  infants  perish  every  year  in  this 
country  through  the  improper  u.se  of  quack  remedies  con- 
taining opium,”  says  the  writer  in  Quain’s  Dictionary  of 
Medicine.  And  again,  “ More  than  half  the  deaths  by 
poison  which  occur  in  England  and  W ales  are  due  to 
opium  and  its  preparations  . . • which  are  much  given 

to  infants  and  young  children,”  write  Guy  and  Fcrrier  in 
“ Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine.” 

The  action  of  opium.  It  relieves  pain  slightly  when 
applied  to  the  skin.  On  entering  the  stomach  it  relieves 
pain  there,  but  afterwards  promotes  nausea  and  vomiting. 
In  the  intestine  it  relieves  colic  and  diarrhoea,  but  if  there 
be  no  tendency  to  diarrhoea  it  causes  constipation.  Hence 
the  effect  of  opium  on  the  normal  digestion  is  to  disturb  it, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  morphia  is  eo  often  adniinis* 
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tered  by  hypodermic  injection.  Some  of  the  preparations 
of  opium  and  morphine,  e.g.,  nepenthe,  have  a less  disturbing 
effect  on  the  digestion  than  most  of  them.  After  absorption 
into  the  circulation,  opium  produces  a marked  effect  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  at  first  a soother  of  pain  and  a stimu- 
lant, causing  a feeling  of  well  being  and  a brilliancy  of 
imagination,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  vice  of  opium  eating. 
The  stimulant  effect  soon  passes  off  and  is  succeeded  by 
sleep,  which  may  deepen  if  the  dose  is  sufficient,  into  a 
condition  of  stupor.  In  stupor,  the  patient  cannot  be 
aroused,  the  breathing  is  slow,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the 
pupils  very  small.  Death  may  result  from  failure  of  res- 
piration. The  sleep  produced  by  opium  is  rarely  a natural 
one,  and  on  waking  unpleasant  after  effects,  e.g.,  nausea 
and  headache,  are  frequent.  Hovvever,  when  lack  of  sleep 
is  caused  by  pain,  opium,  in  medical  hands,  is  of  great 
service.  By  soothing  the  nervous  system,  opium  is  also 
useful  in  checking  a dry,  hacking  cough.  It  should  not  bo 
used  when  the  cough  is  loose,  or  the  cough  will  be  checked, 
and  the  phlegm  accumulate  in  the  air  passages  to  a danger- 
ous extent;  but  tor  a dry  cough  it  is  invaluable.  Opium 
also  acts  on  the  skin,  promoting  perspiration,  and  is  thus 
useful  in  the  form  of  Dover’s  Powder  at  the  onset  of  a cold. 
The  action  of  opium  is  due  mainly  to  the  morphia  it  con- 
tains. Codeine  relieves  cough  atid  pain  to  a less  extent 
than  morphia,  but  it  checks  the  excessive  formation  of 
sugar  that  occurs  in  diabetes,  and  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
Morphia  is  often  given  combined  with  atropine,  as  the  latter 
combats  many  of  the  ill  ellects  of  the  former  without 
reducing  its  power  to  reheve  pain. 

N.B. — Old  people  stand  opium  well,  but  the  victims  of 
liver  or  kidney  disease  are  easily  poisoned  by  small  doses, 
and,  like  young  children,  should  never  be  given  opium  or 
morphia  without  medical  orders  [Refer  to  Poisons]. 

OPIUM  EATING  and  rnorpliinoinania  is  a vice  more 
prevalent  than  is  generally  known.  The  craving  for  this 
drug,  though  it  is  often  indulged  for  some  time  before  the 
health  is  seriously  affected,  sooner  or  later  ends  in  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  degeneration.  The  amount  of  the 
drug  taken  is  steadily  increased  till  as  much  as  a pint  of 
laudanum  has  been  known  to  be  taken  daily.  At  present 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  is  a commoii  way 
of  taking  the  drug.  The  danger  of  acquiring  a craving 
for  the  drug  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  resort  to 
it  for  the  relief  of  pain  or  sleeplessness,  and  if  a doctor  can 
possibly  bo  obtained,  it  should  never  bo  taken  except  by 
medical  orders.  Victims  of  the  habit  can  be  cured  if  they 
will  put  themselves  under  medical  care  in  a suitable 
nursing  home,  but  they  can  seldom  bo  treated  successfully 
in  their  own  home. 

OPSONIN  is  a new  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Wright,  who 
has  demonstrated  that  certain  chemicals  are  formed  by  the 
blood  which  so  enfeeble  any  microbes  present  that  they 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  subsequent  attack  of  tho  white 
blood  corpuscles.  These  chemicals  he  has  named  Opsonins, 
literally  “ that  which  cooks  or  prepares  a feast  ” for  tho 
white  corpuscles.  It  is  now  possible  to  measure  the 
amount  of  oj)sonin  that  the  blood  is  producing  at  any 
given  time,  and  thus  one  can  soy  when  there  is  tho  least 
possible  risk  of  an  operation  being  followed  by  blood- 
poisoning.  Some  surgeons  already  have  turned  this  fact 
to  account  in  their  practice.  When  the  opsonins  are  not 
present  in  the  normal  amount,  they  can  be  increased  by 
doses  of  suitable  vaccines.  This  method  is  now  being 
given  an  extensive  trial  in  tho  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
and  many  other  diseases. 

OTORRHZEA  is  a mattery  discharge  from  the  ear, 
a condition  which  it  is  dangerous  to  neglect. 

OXYMEL  is  composed  of  clarified  honey  eight  parts, 
acetic  acid  and  water  of  each  one  part.  Tho  dose  is  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls.  It  is  used  to  relieve  soreness  of  the 
throat. 

PACK.  See  Baths. 

PAIN  is  essential  to  life.  When  the  sensation  of  pain  is 
cut  off  from  any  part  of  tho  body,  by  division  of  tlio  nerves 
coming  from  it,  sores  are  apt  to  form  on  the  skin  in  that 
region,  is  due  to  tho  fact  that  tho  skin,  thus  rendored 


free  from  pain,  is  no  longex  guarded  from  injury  doe  to 
pressure,  friction  and  the  hke,  and  ulceration  results.  In 
the  same  way  ulcers  form  on  the  eye,  if  this  is  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  presence  of  dust,  and  blindness  is  tho 
result.  Again,  in  inflammation,  the  first  essential  to 
recovery  is  rest  of  the  inflamed  part.  There  could  hardly 
be  a more  certain  method  of  securing  rest  than  the  process 
by  which  movement  of  an  inflamefl  organ  causes  pain. 
The  chief  symptom  that  draws  the  sufferer’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  something  Ls  wTong  and  which  compe-is  him  to  seek 
treatment  is,  as  a rule,  pain.  As  so  often  happens  in  nature, 
however,  the  great  benefit  the  majority  of  the  race  r : :civ<^s 
is  coujfied  with  disastrous  consequences  to  a minoiity. 
Pain  that  is  cea.seless,  that  prevents  sleep,  destroys  ■ -.iT  j 
and  renders  hfe  a continuous  burden,  is  in  itself  a distinct- 
menace  to  hfe,  and  calks  for  energetic  measures  to  suppress 
it,  when  its  cause  cannot  be  removed.  As  a rule,  on  t ue  other 
hand,  the  cause  of  the  pain  should  be  removed,  and  not  the 
pain  suppressed  whilst  the  cause  is  ignored.  The  treat- 
ment for  pain  then  varies  widely  with  the  cause,  and  no 
universal  panacea  can  be  here  recommended.  The  drucs 
used  for  suppressing  pain  are  termed  anodynes,  of  these 
morphia  is  the  most  i)utcnt,  and  is  invaluable  in  the  treat- 
ment. of  those  d\  ing  of  a painful  and  inc  urable  di.sease,  but 
it  is  obviou.sly  uot  a drug  for  domestic  use.  j Refer  to 
Anodynes,  Cdic,  Headache,  Luiubajo,  Xeuraly'i,  T-.JJt 
etc.] 

PAINTER’S  COLIC.  Hce  Colic.' 

PALATE,  CLEFT.  Sec  Harelip. 

PALPITATION  of  the  heart  i.s  present  when  the  beating 
of  the  heart  makes  itself  felt.  The  chief  causes  are  mdden 
emotion  and  indigestion,  especially  acidity  with  Hatulencc. 
Tlie  symptoms  are  either  attacks  of  frequent  and  incgular 
action  of  the  heart  with  a feeling  of  flutiering  in  the  chest, 
or  a more  forcible  action  in  whicn  tho  whole  chest  may  feel 
shaken.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  giddiness, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  chest,  and  other  symptoms.  They  arc 
apt  to  come  on  at  night  and  awake  the  sufiorer  from  hi-* 
first  sleep.  The  frea/menf  during  an  attack  should  be  a dose 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  one  to  two  saltspoonfuls  tak:  n in 
some  hot  peppermint  water,  or  a teaspoontul  of  sal  voIa*^iu; 
in  half  a tumbler  of  water.  Between  the  attacks  the. 
causes  of  indigestion  should  be  avoided,  especially  heavy 
and  lato  supper's,  tea,  tobacco,  rich  and  sweet  food,  con- 
stipation, etc.  There  is  no  ground  for  fearing  the  heart 
diseased,  it  is  the  stomach  that  is  out  of  order. 

PALSY.  See  Paralysis. 

PANCREAS,  or  Sweetbread,  is  a digestive  gland,  situated 
behind  tho  stomach,  w'hich  pours  its  secretion,  or  paiicrcatii: 
juice,  into  the  small  intestine.  The  juice  acts  on  meat,  fat, 
and  farinaceous  food,  and  is  n most  important  '.ligestive 
agent.  The  active  ingredient  has  been  extracted  and 
administered  in  those  cases  of  indigestion  in  w hich  bread 
and  farinaceous  foods  disagree.  For  this  purpose  the 
pancreatin  must  bo  protected  from  the  stomach  juices  bv 
administration  in  capsules  coated  with  keratin.  The  keratin 
does  not  dissolve  until  the  small  intestine  is  reached.  In 
the  opinion  of  most  authorities,  however,  it  is  better  in  such 
cases  to  predigest  the  food  by  tho  use  of  liquor  pancreaticus. 
Liquor  pancreaticus  is  a liquid  containing  the  active  ingre- 
dients of  the  fresh  pancreas  of  tho  pig,  and  a small  quantity 
mixed  with  milk,  gruel  or  soup  and  kept  at  blood  heat 
renders  the  food  much  more  easily  digested.  This  method 
Ls  termed  peptonisation  or  pancreatisation  [For  details  see 
Peptonised  Food].  But  little  is  yet  known  of  the  symptoms 
of  pancreatic  disease,  though  knowledge  is  being  gained 
daily.  Tho  pancreas  may  be  the  site  of  cancer  and  of  tho 
formation  of  tumours  that  arc  known  as  pancreatic  cysts. 
In  addition  to  the  formation  of  pancreatic  juice,  the  pancreas 
pours  into  tho  blood  a fluid  that  regulates  the  consumption 
of  sugar  by  the  muscles.  If  the  panci'cas  fail  in  this  duty, 
one  form  of  diabetes  is  tho  result. 

PARALYSIS  may  attack  the  power  of  motion  or  sensa- 
tion, or  both.  Tlio  causes  include  hysteria,  certain  poisons 
(e.g.,  alcohol,  lead,  and  the  poisons  of  certain  fevers),  and 
disease  or  injury  of  tho  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  nerves, 
mid  more  rarely  the  musclos.  Of  tucw,  the  first  two  causes 
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are  the  most  likely  to  cause  only  temporary  paralysis. 
The  treatment  adopted  is  to  prevent  the  paralysed  muscles 
from  wasting  as  much  as  possible,  whilst  the  injured  part 
of  the  nervous  system  is  recovering.  The  methods  in 
rogue  for  effecting  this  purpose  are  electrieity  and  massage. 
A paralysed  limb  must  be  kept  warm  and  scrupulously 
clean.  Care  is  necessary  that  it  is  not  injured  by  the  pres- 
Bure  of  a boot  or  other  article  of  clothing,  and  that  it  is  not 
burnt  by  a hot  bottle,  as  any  sore  that  is  produced  will  heal 
slowly,  if  at  all.  [Refer  to  the  separate  headings  of  the 
Nerve  Diseases.] 

PAREGORIC.  Sec  Opium. 

PATELLA.  The  knee  cap.  See  this  Heading. 

PATENT  MEDICINE  has  to  pay  duty  to  the  Government, 
and  bears  the  Government  stamp  to  show  that  the  duty  has 
been  paid.  The  public  often  mistake  this  stamp  for  a 
guarantee  from  the  Government  that  the  virtues  claimed 
by  the  Patent  medicine  are  genuine.  In  reaUty  it  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  nature  of  the  medicine.  Many 
of  the  Patent  medicines  applied  in  suitable  cases  are  good 
remedies,  others  are  pure  frauds.  A valuable  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  R.  Hutchison,  on  “ Patent  Medicines  and  Patent 
Foods,”  has  been  recently  published,  giving  the  composition 
of  all  the  better  known  patent  remedies,  and  wo  heartily 
recommend  it  to  any  one  interested  in  this  subject. 

PATHOLOGY  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  changes 
which  occur  within  the  body  as  the  result  of  disease.  In 
other  words  it  is  the  Physiology  of  morbid  processes.  It 
is  the  rational  basis  for  scientific  treatment. 

PEPPER  Powdered  black  pepper  may  be  used  to 
relieve  flatulence  and  the  itching  caused  by  piles.  For 
this  purpose  the  dose  is  five  <o  twenty  grains.  It  may 
also  be  taken  in  the  form  of  confection  of  pepper  (dose, 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls).  The  confection  is  i)rcparcd 
from  powdered  pepper  two  parts,  caraway  three  parts, 
clarified  honey  sixteen  parts,  the  three  ingredients  being 
rubbed  up  together.  Cayenne  pepper  is  also  used  to 
relieve  flatulence,  being  most  conveniently  taken  in  the 
form  of  tincture  of  capsicum  (dose,  three  drops). 

PEPPERMINT  is  largely  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of 
other  drugs  and  to  relieve  flatulent  dyspepsia.  There  are 
eeveral  preparations  of  this  drug : — oil  of  peppermint, 
dose,  one  to  four  drops  on  sugar;  peppermint  water,  dose, 
two  to  four  tablespoonfuls  ; essence  of  peppermint,  dose 
ten  to  twenty  drops  in  water  ; and  spirits  of  peppermint, 
dose,  one  quarter  to  half  a tcaspooiiful  in  water. 

PEPSIN  is  the  active  ingredient  of  the  stomach  juice, 
which  digests  meat.  It  is  obtained  from  the  stomach  of 
the  recently  killed  pig  or  calf  as  a glycerine  extract.  This 
extract  is  administered  as  an  aid  to  digestion  in  many  forms 
of  indigestion,  especially  those  associated  with  dilatation 
of  the  stomach.  The  dose  used  is  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  the  glycerine  extract.  Pepsin  lozenges  are  also  used. 

PEPTONE  is  the  body  produced  by  the  digestion  of  meat 
and  other  proteids. 

PEPTONISED  FOODS  are  those  which  have  been  par- 
tially changed  to  peptone  by  artificial  means  before  they  are 
taten.  This  chang.e  renders  them  more  easily  and  quickly 
digested,  and  is  of  great  service  in  many  forms  of  indigestion ; 
it  is  also  of  great  use  in  the  preparation  of  nutrient  enemata, 
as  the  lower  bowel  has  a very  feeble  digestive  power  of  its 
own.  The  active  ingredient  of  the  digestive  juice  of  the 
stomach  — or  pepsin — is  rarely  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
only  acts  on  acid  food,  and  most  food  is  alkaline.  The 
active  ingredient  of  the  pancreas — pancreatin  or  liquor 
pancreaticus — acts  only  on  alkaline  food,  and  is  thus  the 
one  used,  especially  as  this  acts  on  all  kinds  of  food  stuffs. 
To  peptonise  food  - 

The  food  most  be  rather  above  blood  heat.  In  the  case 
of  milk,  by  boiling  half  and  then  adding  the  cold  half  the 
desired  temperature  may  be  obtained.  To  peptonise  corn- 
flour or  beef  tea,  after  they  are  cooked  allow  them  to  cool 
till  they  can  just  be  tolerated  in  the  mouth  ; a salt  spoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Benger’s 
Liquor  Pancreaticus  is  added  to  each  pint  of  food.  The 
whole  is  then  well  stirred,  covered  with  a tea-cosy,  and  put 
•side  in  warm  place  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  it  is  boiled,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  It  should 


be  kept  in  a cool  place,  preferably  on  ice,  as  it  goes  sour 
readily,  and  must  be  made  fresh  every  few  hours.  Instead 
of  Liquor  Pancreaticus  and  bicarbonate  of  ^o  ia,  pancreatis- 
ing  powders,  e.g.,  Fairchild’s,  may  be  u^ej  ; one  powder  is 
required  for  each  pint  of  food. 

PERICARDITIS  is  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or 
mombrane  round  the  heart.  The  chief  causes  are 
rheumatic  fever  and  Bright’s  disease.  The  diagnosis  and 
treatment  require  a doctor. 

PERISTALSIS  is  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  which  the  food  is 
kept  moving  onwards. 

PERITONITIS  is  inflammation  of  the  peritot; -uni,  a 
membrane  lining  the  abdominal  ( ;ivity.  Chill  was  form*  rly 
thought  to  he  the  chief  cause  of  this  grave  disorder,  hut 
it  is  now’  well  known  that  chronic  peuitonitis  is  mainly 
duo  to  tuberculosis  or  cancer,  and  acute  peritonitis  to 
perforation  of  one  of  the  abdondnal  vi.-eera,  e.g.  the 
vermiform  appendix,  the  btomach,  or  the  duodenum. 
Hcncc  the  treatment  of  acute  peiitonitis  is  operation 
without  a moment’s  unneccb  airy  delay.  By  adopting  this 
line  of  treatment  the  mortality  has  been  greatly  reducwl. 
P'ormerly  it  was  the  custom  to  give  opium  and  hope  for 
the  best,  and  only  to  ojjerato  as  a last  resort,  that  is  to 
say,  when  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  iiatient’n  life.  The 
moitality  was  then  exi!Cediiigly  high.  Peritonitis,  like 
many  Ices  serious  alb  etioiis,  u ijally  begins  with  vomiting 
and  Bcvcro  abdominal  pains.  Hence  such  symptoms, 
though  piohably  only  due  to  some  triflinir  cause,  should  ho 
at  once  rcportccl  to  the  family  doctor,  for  if  due  to  peritonitis 
delay  mav  provo  fatal. 

PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH  is  less  useful  as  a 
disinfectant  than  is  popularly  thouglit,  unh  ss  a very  strong 
solution  is  used,  the  nioro  recent ly  introduced  disinfec- 
tants, e.g.,  Izal,  cLinosol,  and  olii'XS  being  better,  [bee 
Disiyijectants.] 

PERSPIRATION.  See  Umai.  PHTHISIS.  See  Coa- 
sumplion. 

PHARMACOLOGY.  See  TJurapiulics. 

PHARMACOPOEIA  is  an  official  list  of  the  drugs  and  their 
preparations  and  doses.  The  eheniLst  is  legally  bound  to 
dispense  prescriptions  in  accordance  with  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. Each  civilised  country  publishes  its  own 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  first  appeared 
in  1618,  and  many  editions  have  since  appeared  in  order 
to  keep  it  up  to  date.  At  first  most  of  the  formulae  were 
of  Greek  or  Arabian  invention,  and  many  worthless 
remedies  were  included ; the  formulae  were  remarkably 
complex,  thus  one  contained  131  ingredients,  and  30  to  50 
ingredients  were  common.  The  tendency  has  been  in  the 
editions  after  1788  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  drugs 
and  to  simplify  the  preparations  made  from  them. 
Digitalis  first  appears  in  1677,  ipecacuanha  in  1721, 
quassia  in  1780,  but  morphia,  quinine  and  strychnine  do 
not  appear  till  after  1820. 

PHENACETIN  is  an  insoluble  crystalline  powder.  It  is 
most  useful  in  relieving  headache,  and  to  a less  extent 
neuralgia.  Five  grains  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  tablet  every  hour  for  four  doses,  if  necessary, 
but  not  more  frequently.  Thirty  grains  in  any  one  daj 
should  be  regarded  as  a maximum. 

PHLEBITIS  is  inflammation  of  a vein.  The  blood  in  the 
vein  clots  and  the  limb  swells.  Rest  is  essential  and 
a doctor  requisite. 

PHOSPHORUS  exists  in  two  forms,  the  red  variety  and 
the  yellow ; the  latter  is  highly  poisonous,  the  former 
inert.  By  the  use  of  red  phosphorus  instead  of  j’ellow  in 
lucifer  match  making,  the  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  which 
formerly  attacked  the  workmen,  has  now  been  practically 
abolished.  In  the  form  of  phosphate  of  soda,  iron,  or 
calcium,  phosphorus  is  largely  used  as  a tonic.  Of  these 
drugs,  syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron  is  one  of  the  best : the 
dose  is  a half  to  one  teaspoonful  in  a little  water  three  times 
a day  after  food.  Children  take  it  readily  in  full  doses. 
Recently  the  glycerophosphates  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  pro-ving  useful.  They  are  taken  as  a syrup  in  the 
same  dose  as  the  above.  In  the  form  of  hypophosphite. 
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also,  phosphorus  acts  as  a tonic,  though  it  is  of  less  value 
than  the  phosphates. 

PHTHISIS.  See  Consumption. 

PICKLES  are  at  times  coloured  with  copper  compounds. 
These,  which  are  poisonous,  may  be  detected  by  inserting 
a bright  steel  knitting  needle  into  the  pickle  jar  fluid.  If 
copper  is  present  it  will  be  deposited  upon  the  needle. 

PILES  OR  HAEMORRHOIDS  are  varicose  veins  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lower  bowel.  They  form  small  tum.ours 
projecting  into  the  bowel,  and  may  gradually  pass  through 
the  anus  and  appear  on  the  exterior.  The  cause  is  chronic 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  this  region.  The  more 
important  causes  of  this  are  constipation,  congestion  of  the 
liver,  and  pregnancy.  Another  cause  of  importance  is  the 
abuse  of  aperient  medicines,  especially  such  as  contain 
aloes,  which  many  of  the  patent  pills  do.  The  symptoms 
to  which  piles  give  rise  may  bo  very  slight.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  cause  troublesome  itching ; they  may 
bleed  freely;  or  they  may  become  inflamed.  Inflamma- 
tion of  piles  is  popularly  known  as  “ an  attack  of  the  piles.” 
This  causes  much  pain  and  irritation,  and  lays  the  sufferer 
up  for  some  days.  The  treatment  should  be  preventive. 
This  consists  in  properly  treating  a tendency  to  chronic 
constipation.  When  present,  constipation  and  the  reckless 
use  of  strong  aperients  is  to  be  avoided  ; all  straining  at 
stool  must  be  avoided,  especially  after  the  motion  has  been 
passed;  there  is  risk  of  this,  because  the  piles  act  like  a 
foreign  body  and  excite  an  effort  to  expel  them.  If  piles 
are  extruded,  they  must  be  washed  and  replaced  by  steady 
pressure  applied  with  the  aid  of  a clean  rag  smeared  with 
vaseline  on  one  side.  When  inflammation  occurs,  bed, 
spare  diet,  and  a course  of  Epsom  salts  are  indicated  ; 
fomentations,  spread  with  belladonna  and  glycerine,  should 
be  applied  locally  three  hourly.  If  piles  bleed,  this  can  be 
checked  by  astringent  injections  or  by  hazelino  ointment 
applied  well  inside.  It  is  unwise  to  check  this  v/ithout 
medical  advice.  For  itching,  confection  of  pepper  is 
recommended  by  the  mouth  daily.  If  piles  are  large  and 
troublesome,  a surgeon  can  remove  them. 

PILLS  are  made  of  some  drug  which  is  combined  with 
a suitable  basis.  The  basis  most  often  used  is  either  syrup 
of  glucose,  soap,  confection  of  roses,  or  extract  of  liquorice. 
The  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  divided  into  equal 
portions,  each  of  which  is  rolled  into  a pill  and  coated. 
Pill-making  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturing  chemist,  who  uses  special  machinery  for  the 
purpose.  The  Pharmaoopceia  contains  nineteen  different 
pills.  Of  the  aperient  pills  the  Plummer’s  pill  containing 
calomel,  blue  pill,  colocynth  and  hyoscyamus  pill,  and 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  the  two  latter  containing  aloes,  are 
most  often  used  [Refer  to  Constipation,  how'cver].  In 
diarrhoea  the  lead  and  opium  pill  is  often  useful,  whilst  the 
compound  soap  pill  also,  be  it  noted,  contains  opium.  In 
ancemia  the  Blaud’s  pill  and  the  aloes  and  iron  pill,  both 
containing  iron  sulphate,  are  largely  used.  Out  of  the  very 
large  number  of  pills  off'erovd  for  sale  by  different  makers, 
the  above  have,  at  any  rate,  stood  the  test  of  time.  To 
swallo7v  a pill  do  not  throw  the  head  too  far  back.  A little 
water  should  be  taken  before  and  afterwards. 

PIMPLES  are  most  often  due  to  acne,  though  at  times 
duo  to  other  causes,  e.g.  measles  or  typhoid  fever.  [Refer 
to  Acne  and  Skin.] 

PINS  are  often  swallowed  owing  to  the  foolish  habit  of 
holding  them  in  the  mouth.  A bowl  of  gruel  should  be 
taken,  and  an  emetic  avoided.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  no  harm  results. 

PLAGUE  is  an  infectious  fever  caused  by  a germ — the 
plague  bacillus — which  was  discovered  by  Kitasato,  a Japan- 
ese, in  1894.  Infection  is  spread  by  contact  of  the  sick  with 
the  healthy,  by  infected  articles,  e.g.,  clothing,  and  by  rats. 
Bad  sanitary  conditions  and  insufficient  food  facilitate  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  white  races  are  less  susceptible 
than  the  black  and  yellow.  The  disease  is  the  same  as  the 
black-death  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  has  gradually  dis- 
appeared from  Europe  since  then.  The  symptoms  are 
fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  delirium  ; buboes  or 
enlarged  glands  appear  in  the  groins  and  armpits  two  or 


three  days  later  ; hsemorrhages  under  the  skin,  common  in 
the  severe  epidemics,  have  given  the  name  of  black-death. 
In  severe  cases  death  may  occur  in  a few  hours.  In  the 
mildest  cases,  slight  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  groin, 
preceded  by  malaise, are  the  only  symptoms,  and  such  cases, 
occurring  amongst  dock  labourers  and  the  like,  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  venereal  disease,  and  an  epidemic  has 
thus  taken  origin. 

PLASMON  is  an  albuminous  food  extracted  from  milk. 
See  Food. 

PLASTER  is  a preparation  that  adheres  when  applied 
to  the  skin.  Plasters  are  made  of  an  active  ingredient 
combined  with  a suitable  basis,  e.g.,  lead  soap,  oil  or  resin, 
which  is  spread  on  linen  or  other  material.  Of  the  twelve 
which  the  Pharmacopoeia  contains,  diachylon  or  lead 
plaster,  belladonna  plaster  and  soap  plaster  are  the  most 
often  used.  Sticking  plaster  is  prepared  from  lead,  resin 
and  soap.  It  is  much  better  not  tc  put  sticking  plaster 
directly  over  a cut,  but  to  first  put  on  some  simple  dressing, 
e.g.,  clean  linen  or  boric  lint,  which  may  then  be  secured  in 
position  by  a strip  or  two  of  sticking  plaster.  This  is 
because  plaster  is  irritating  and  impedes  the  healing  process, 
its  only  value  being  to  keep  out  the  dirt  and  to  draw  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together.  Moreover,  if  the  cut  should 
be  in  the  least  dirty,  the  plaster  shuts  it  in  and  mischief 
will  result.  Corn  plasters  are  prepared  with  salicylic  acid. 
Blistering  plasters  are  composed  of  cantharides.  [Refer 
to  Blisters.] 

PLETHORA  is  a condition  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are 
over-full.  The  term  is  from  the  Greek  “ to  fill.”  Subjects 
of  plethora  are  usually  middle  aged,  bull  necked,  florid, 
heavy,  strong,  active,  and  free  livers.  They  are  liable  to 
apople.xy  and  to  kidney  trouble.  They  should  moderate 
their  diet,  avoid  constipation,  alcohol,  and  sudden  muscular 
strains. 

PLEURA  is  the  membrane  that  lines  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  and  also  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest-wall.  The 
layer  covering  the  lung  is  in  contact  with  that  covering 
the  chest-wall.  [See  Chest.] 

PLEURISY  is  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  There  are 
two  forms,  the  dry  and  the  moist.  In  the  latter  form  fluid 
is  poured  out  by  the  inflamed  pleura,  and  accumulates 
between  the  chest  wall  and  the  lungs,  the  latter  being 
compressed.  The  fluid  may  be  either  a clear  serous  fluid 
or  matter.  In  the  latter  case  an  “ empyema  ” is  said  to  be 
present.  The  cause  of  empyema  is  ..usually  pneumonia  or 
some  fever.  The  cause  of  the  other  forms  of  pleurisy  is 
chill  or  tuberculosis  or  rheumatic  fever.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a large  proportion  of  cases  of  pleurisy  are 
due  to  tuberculosis,  and  arc  often  the  first  symptom  of 
a consumptive  tendency,  which,  taken  in  time,  is  generally 
curable  (in  at  least  two-thirds,  according  to  Osier).  The 
symptoms  of  pleurisy  are  of  sudden  onset ; acute  pain  in  the 
side  with  each  breath,  a rise  of  temperature,  and  a cough. 
If  fluid  accumulates  in  the  chest,  the  inflamed  surfaces  of 
pleura  are  separated  by  it  and  the  pain  thus  relieved,  but 
the  lung  being  compressed  shortness  of  breath  is  increased. 
The  fluid,  if  not  matter,  will  be  reabsorbed,  usually  within 
a fortnight,  though  if  sufficient  in  amount  to  displace  the 
heart  it  may  have  to  be  drawn  off  by  the  doctor  before 
this.  If  matter  forms  it  must  be  let  out  by  a small  opera- 
tion as  it  is  rarely  absorbed  spontaneously,  and  if  neglected 
it  causes  blood-poisoning.  The  treatment  should  be  rest  in 
bed,  a spoon  diet,  a slight  purge,  and  the  application  of 
either  heat  or  cold  to  the  painful  part.  Heat  is  best  applied 
with  a bran  or  linseed  poultice,  cold  is  .applied  with  an  ice- 
bag.  The  former  is  the  most  usual,  though  many  author- 
ities advocate  the  latter.  Mustard,  turpentine,  and  blisters 
are  not  recommended  except  by  medical  orders.  A bella- 
donna plaster  or  belladonna  fomentations  may  be  applied. 
All  sudden  movement  is  dangerous  if  much  fluid  be  present, 
and  until  medical  advice  is  obtained  it  is  wise  to  act  a« 
though  such  fluid  was  present.  Cases  of  sudden  death  due 
to  getting  out  of  bed  to  pass  water  have  been  recordetl  by 
Gheadle  and  others. 

PNEUMONIA  is  a disease  caused  by  a germ— the  pnen- 
nioooccua — which  attacks  the  lungs  of  those  whose  resist- 
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anee  i»  lowerod  by  a aliohol,  typhoid  farw,  or  othor 
caus».  An  acut©  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  6«t  up, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  imprlRonment  of  the  genn  in  the 
lung  in  order  to  prevent  infection  being  carried  in  the  blood 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  certain  cases  such  infection 
does  occur,  and  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  membranes 
of  the  brain,  joints,  etc.,  then  follows.  In  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  lungs  invariably  fail  to  stop  the  entrance 
of  the  germs,  with  the  result  that  a fatal  blocnl. poisoning 
occurs  instead  of  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  we  are 
familiar  with  in  m.an.  The  syrn'ptoms  begin  abruptly  with 
on  attack  of  shivering  followed  by  a rapid  rise  of  temper- 
ature, and  a troublesome  dry  cough.  The  face  is  flushed, 
the  breathing  hurried.  The  pulse,  though  quickened,  is 
not  so  much  inoreaserl  in  rate  as  the  breathing.  Tho 
patient  remains  in  this  condition  for  five,  seven,  or  nine 
days,  when  the  fever  terminates  by  a sudden  fall  or  crisis, 
accompanied  by  sweating  ; the  difficult  breathing  is  relieved 
shortly  afterwards.  The  chief  danger  is  death  from  exhaus- 
tion on  the  day  preceding  what  would  normally  be  tho 
crisis.  In  the  later  part  of  the  attack  expectoration  of  a 
tvyhcal  rusty  colour  oocurs.  Lack  of  sleep  is  common,  and 
delirium  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Tlie  treatment  is  to  put 
the  patient  to  bed  ; give  a spoon  diet  at  regular  intervals 
of  two  hours ; allow  the  thirst  to  be  quenched  between 
whiles  by  water  or  lemonade  ; have  the  room  well  venti- 
lated ; apply  neither  poultice  nor  ice-bag  to  the  chest  unless 
pain  be  severe,  as  any  extra  weight  of  this  kind  hampers 
the  breathing,  which  is  already  much  embarrassed,  and 
also  because  no  attempt  to  “ draw  out  the  inflammation  ” 
by  such  means  will  succeed.  As  tho  pulse  shows  signs  of 
failing  (by  its  rapidity  or  irregularity)  brandy  will  bs 
required  in  half-ounce  doses  given  every  one,  two,  or  three 
hours,  as  the  case  demands.  Besides  alcohol,  drugs  that 
stimulate  the  heart  are  also  used.  Tho  case  should,  of 
course,  be  in  medical  hands,  if  possible,  from  the  outset. 
The  chance  of  recovery  is  very  good  in  those  under  thirty, 
and  becomes  progressively  less  ns  age  advances.  The  risk 
of  relapse,  onoe  the  crisis  is  over,  is  practically  absent. 
Pneumonia  does  not  protect,  like  most  fevers  do,  against 
a subsequent  attack.  [Refer  to  fiick  i?oow.] 

PODAGRA  is  a name  for  gout. 

POISONS  are  divisible  into  two  main  groups  (1)  those 
in  which  an  emetic  is  on  no  account  to  bo  given  ; (2)  those 
in  which  an  emetic  should  bo  given  aa  soon  as  possible. 
Group  (1)  includes  the  corrosive  poisons,  which  from  their 
caustic  action  eat  into  the  stomach  wall  and  may  perforate 
it.  The  corrosive  poisons  ore  the  strong  mineral  acids, 
and  the  caustio  alkalies,  e.g.,  caustic  sckIo,  ammonia,  and 
quick-lime.  Although  so  different  in  most  of  their  chemical 
reactions,  mineral  acids  and  alkalies,  unless  freely  diluted, 
produce  tho  same  corrosive  effect  on  living  tissue.  If 
vomiting  is  induced  in  such  cases,  the  stomach  is  apt  to 
burst  at  one  or  more  of  the  weak  spots  that  the  poison  has 
produced.  Such  an  accident  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 
In  all  other  cases  of  poisoning,  in  which  the  poison  has  been 
swallowed,  an  emetic  should  be  given,  unless  the  patient 
is  unconscious. 


artificial  rrspiratioa,  as  described  under  Pirtt  Aid,  should 
b«  resorted  to  at  onco. 

(c)  Uulei»  a corroive  poison  has  been  taken,  or  the 
patient  is  unconscious,  an  emetic  should  be  a'lministere<l 
promptly,  even  though  the  exact  natiire  of  tliC  poison  U 
unknown.  The  bc^t  emetic  is  a tabh^tpoonful  of  mustarJ 
in  a tumbler  of  tepid  water,  thougli  coploiw  draut^hts  of 
tepid  water  or  salt  and  water  may  be  us^*d  if  necetaarj'. 
The  action  of  the  emciii'  should  be  aided  by  the  lntro«lu<> 
tlon  of  the  finpers  or  a featlier  well  down  into  the  throat. 

(d)  In  all  catf-s  of  poisouinp,  if  tlio  paliorit  can  swallow, 
it  isgood  treatment  to  pive  milk,  or  beaten  up  epps,  or  strong 
tea  or  cofTee,  or  salad  oil.  Tlih  may  be  done  I'oth  I'cfore 
and  after  an  emetic  has  octed.  Tin  se  remedies  act  as 
antidotes  to  many  common  imisons,  ami  sorriC  of  them  aho 
salve  the  irritated  lining  of  the  stomach. 

(«’)  La.stly,  treat  the  .shn*  k,  whicli  iu;it;y  jx.isr.iis  cause, 
with  warmtii  and  stinuilauts,  and  <io  not  let  tl  e patient 
go  to  sleep  until  the  doctor  has  arrived. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  these  rules  aro  best 
expressed  in  tabular  form:  — 


CORROSIVE  POISONS, 

Never  five  an  emetic. 

Poi.'^ON.  'I  Ti:::,'.r‘>i  NT. 

Vitriol  or  .Suljihuric  Acid.  I Magnc-ia,  V.hu-hiier  Soda, 
A()ua  l orlis  or  Nitric  Acid.  I Chalk,  or  \\  Litiii;/  to  be  civeu 
Spirit'-  of  tuit  or  Hydro-  j’  in  milk,  in  email  uuauUtios, 
chloric  Acid.  j frcijueiitly  repeated.  After- 

Burnett's  i'luid.  J wards  salad  oil  and  a Uttlcice. 


( Lime  water  : then  milk 
Carbolic  Acid.  or  ; ilad  oil  ; biter  on 

( (ilautier  o."  Carhbad  salts. 


Salts  of  Sorrel  or  Oxalic 
Acid.  (Tliisi.-  thconly  crv-‘ :il- 
lino  powder  that  is  cor:o'i\  o 
poison). 


Chalk  or  V hitinc  in  milk  or 
water.  ('Hie  pla-ler  behind 
the  wall-p.Tper  \\ill  do.  if 
crushed  and  given  In  water;. 
-\fierwards  give  brandy  and 
warmth.  1‘roinpt  action  is 
es-ontial. 


Amraonia  or  Spirits  of 
Ilart.'iliorn. 

(^austic  Soda  or  Potash. 
Quick-lime. 

Soap  Lees. 


I t/'monade  or  vinegar  in 
' l:ir_’e  do^es  in  plenty  of  water, 
r Afterwards  ice  to  suck  and 
I salad  oil. 


NON-CORROSrVE  POISONS. 

(Tliis  group  includes  any  not  mentioned  above). 

Always  give  an  emetic,  unless  the  patient  is  unconscious. 

If  breathing  is  failing,  resort  toarlilicial  respiration.  After 
the  emetic  administer  the  antidotes  given  belo-v. 

POISON.  Antidote. 

. . ( Brand}' : Warmth;  Castor 

Aconite.  1 nil 


Alcohol.  I Hot  coffee ; Epsom  salta. 


Antimony  contained  in 
tartar  emetic  and  James’ 
powder. 


Tea  or  coffee  or  red  wine. 


HOW  TO  ACT  m A CASE  OF  POISONING. 

(1)  Send  at  once  for  a doctor.  (2)  Preserve  any  poison 
bottle,  medicine,  food  or  vomit  just  as  it  is  till  the  doctor 
arrives,  otherwise  the  most  es.sential  evidence  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Look  quickly  for  a Label  on  any  poison  bottle 
found,  and  note  the  odour  of  the  contents ; prus.sic  acid, 
c<arbolic,  a fuming  mineral  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  may  often 
be  thus  recogni^.  (3)  If  the  nature  of  the  poison  is 
known,  it  is  possible  to  apply  treatment  specially  adapted 
to  it,  as  shown  in  the  table  below.  (4)  If  there  is  no  clue 
to  the  nature  of  the  poison,  follow  these  directions  : — 

(a)  Note  if  the  lips  or  clothing  are  burnt.  If  they  are,  the 
poison  is  a corrosive  one,  and  an  emetic  must  not  be  given. 

(b)  If  the  patient  is  unconscious,  an  emetic  must  not  be 

^v9n.  The  parent  should  be  aroussd  by  speaking 

him,  shakmg  him.  or  flicking  him  wlfti  a wet  t«wel,  but 
not  by  holding  smelling  salts  to  his  nose,  as  these  may  do 
barm  to  the  air  passages  before  the  patient  la  aroused  by 
them.  If  he  is  unconsdous  and  the  breathing  is  weak, 


r)elladoiina.  Deadly  Night- 
shade berries.  Eye  lotions  that 
dilate  the  pupil.  Liniments  of 
a treacle-like  appearance. 


I 

J 


Brandy  ; Hot  coffee ; 
Lemons  to  suck.  (Delirium 
may  occur). 


Conium  or  Hemlock. 


f Brandy,  castor  oU.  Keep 
\ patient  awake. 


Metallic  Poisons,  e.g.,  '' 
arsenic,  copper,  lead,  mercury, 
zinc,  etc.,  and  their  com- 
pounds, red  or  white  precipi- 
tate. corrosive  sublimate,  j 
emerald  green,  blue  vitriol, 
Scheele’a  green, chrome  yellow,  | 
iStmpson’s  rat  paste,  ©to.  J 


Egg  and  Milk;  Brandy. 
Warmth  to  the  abdomen. 


Silver  Salts. 


( Salt  and  Water,  followed 
1 by  warmth  to  ths  abdomen. 
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Nicotine.  (In  cLildi-en  \ _ i 

doe  at  times  to  using  an  f Stimulants.  i 

old  pipe  to  blow  soap  bubbles  ( i 

with.)  ’ 


Opitbi  or  Morphia. — This  ^ 
is  contained  in  : — Battley’s 
Solution,  Black  Drop,  Chil- 
dren’s Quietness,  Chlorodyne, 
Balby’s  Carminative,  Dover’s 
Powder,  Godfrey’s  Cordial, 
Laudanum,  Nepenthe,  Pare- 
goric, Powell’s  Balsam  of 
Aniseed,  Syrup  of  Poppies, 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup. 


Half-a-pint  of  water  made 
bright  red  with  Condy’s  Fluid 
or  Permanganate  of  Potash ; 
Hot  Coffee.  Keep  patient 
e wake,  and  to  do  this  success- 
fully it  may  be  necessary  to 
squirt  cold  water  in  the  face, 
or  to  flick  with  a wet  towel, 
etc. 


Phosphorus:  contained  in 
most  rat  pastes. 


' Condy’s  Fluid  in  water,  j 
sufficient  to  make  a bright  ! 
pink  mixture ; or  Sanitas,  a [ 
tablespoonful  in  water ; then,  ; 
Egg  and  Milk. 


Prussic  Acid  and  1 -^pply  Smelling  Salts ; 

Cyanide  of  Potassium.  ) Artiflcial  Respiration. 


Strychnine  ; contained  in 
Nux  Vomica,  Easton’s  Syrup, 
and  many  Vermin  killers, 
e.g..  Battle’s,  Butler’s  and 
Gibson’s. 


}Keep  patient  very  quiet  in 
a darkened  room.  Any  sudden 
noise  or  light  may  induce  a 
painful  cramp. 


Toadstools  and  other  tuEgi.  j Castor 

POISONOUS  PLANTS.  The  number  of  poisonous  plants 
growing  in  Great  Britain  is  small.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
wise  to  guard  children  from  eating  any  fungus  and  any 
wayside  berry  except  the  blackberry,  rasjiberiy,  and 
bilberry.  The  berries  of  the  yew,  bryonj'  and  cuckoo-pint 
or  arum,  and  the  seeds  of  the  laburnum  are  poisonous,  so 
also  are  the  berries  of  the  deadly,  and  the  woody,  night- 
shade. The  treatment  in  these  cases  should  he  that  for 
Belladonna  [see  Poisons].  The  common  nightshade  of  the 
hedge  row  is  not  the  deadly  nightshade,  as  is  usually 
thought,  but  the  woody  nightshade,  Solanum  dulcamara, 
the  berries  of  which,  though  poisonous,  are  far  less  deadly. 
As  the  name  “ dulcamara  ” indicates,  the  taste  of  the  berry 
is  a sweet-bitter,  and  this  is  sufficiently  nauseous  to  children 
to  prevent  a poisonous  quantity  of  the  berries  being  taken. 
The  deadly  nightshade,  Atropa  belladonna,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  luscious  sweet  black  berries  as  large  as  cherries, 
which  children  eat  greedil3%  Fortunately  the  deadly 
nightshade  is  a rare  plant.  The  treatment  required,  if  any 
of  the  above  berries  have  been  eaten,  is  that  given  under 
Belladonna  in  the  article  on  Poisons.  The  hemlock  tribe 
includes  a great  number  of  harmless  plants,  e.g.,  wild 
carrot,  fool’s  parsley,  etc.,  the  leaves  of  which  are  at  times 
eaten  by  children  in  mistake  for  true  parsley.  Barents  are 
often  much  alarmed  as  they  fear  hemlock,  Conium  macu- 
latum,  which  is  highly  poisonous,  has  been  eaten.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  this  comparatively  rare  plant 
are  given  below.  For  treatment  see  Conium  in  the  article 
on  Poisons.  The  root  of  monkshoorl,  Aconitum  nnpeUus, 
is  at  times  eaten  by  mistake  for  horse-radish.  Both  plants 
are  commonly  grown  in  cottage  gardens.  As  the  monks- 
hood contains  a deadly  poison,  the  distinguishing  points 
given  below  are  woi'thy  of  attention.  Monkshood  is  a 
pretty  blue  flower  not  unlike  larkspur  ; it  is  known  also 
as  wolfsbane  and  bine  rocket.  For  treatment  see  Acojiile 
in  the  ai’tiole  on  Poisons.  The  sap  of  a few  other  plants  is 
poisonous,  e.g.,  that  of  henbane,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  potato,  the  thorn  apple,  foxglove,  meadow  rue  and 
savin.  These  plants,  however,  present  no  part  likely  to 
be  eaten  by  mistake.  A hot-house  plant,  the  Primula 
tbconica,  produces  a rash  on  the  hands  and  face  of  those 
who  handle  it.  The  fungi  that  somewhat  resemble 
mushrooms  are  the  plants  that  most  commonly  cause 
serious  mistakes.  The  distinguishing  features  are  given 
below.  The  treatment  should  be  an  emetic,  followed  by 
warmth  and  stimulants. 


Berries 

Flowers 

i 

1 

j 

1 

Deadly  Nightshade. 

Large ; arranged 
singly;  taste-sweet. 

Arranged  singly ; ; 
bell-shaped;  purple  j 
at  the  border. 

1 

Woody  Nightshade. 

Small ; arrangel  in 
clusters;  taste  sweet 
at  first  then  bitter. 

Arranged  in  cla.=- 
ters  ; star-shaped ; 
violet  with  yellow 
centre. 

i 

Hemlock. 

Harmless  Plants 

1 

1 

allied  to  Hemlook. 

stem 

Smooth  and  spotted 

Rough  and  not 

with  red,  on  the 

spotted. 

larger  stems. 

Flower-head 

Without  bracts 

With  bracts. 

(bracts  are  little 

leaves  like  a calyx) 
at  the  base  of  the 

ilower-head. 

hloaksbood. 

Horse-radish. 

Root 

Short,  tapers  to  a 

Long,  tapers  but 

point;  with  many 

little  and  ends 

little  roots  branching 

abruptly;  with  few 

from  it. 

little  roots  branching 
from  it. 

When  scraped 

Boon  turns  pink. 

Remains  white. 

Taste 

Fungont  at  first. 

Pungent  only. 

then  numbing. 

Poisonous  Fungi- 

i Mushroom. 

Odour 

Often  unpleasant. 

Pleasant. 

Taste 

Often  acrid. 

Pleasant. 

Surface 

Often  moist  and 

Always  dry  and 

rarely  peels  easily. 

■ the  upper  surface 
j peels  readily. 

Colour 

Often  bright  or 

Vdiitish  above. 

intense  white. 

deep  brown  below  in 

I the  larger  specimens, 

! and  a lighter  brown 
i in  the  smaller  ones. 

Where  growing 

Usually  in  damp 

On  dry  open  pas- 

places,  on  or  under 

, tores. 

trees. 

J 

N.B. — Nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  fungus  poisoning  are  due 
to  the  Death  Cup,  Agaricus  phaUoides.  This  fungus  grows  in 
woods ; it  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour  on  the  upper  side  and 
white  on  the  under  side';  its  stem  presents  a loase  white  collar 
near  the  top,  and  a loose  cup-like  sheath  at  tlie  base. 

POLYPUS  is  a growth,  shaped  like  a cherry,  springing 
from  a mucous  membrane.  It  is  most  common  in  the 
interior  of  the  nose.  The  diagnosis  and  ti-catmcut  require 
a doctor. 

POMATUM  is  not  recommended.  When  used,  some 
material  which  does  not  turn  rancid  is  reqnii-cd,  e.g., 
vaseline  or  castor  oil  scented.  [Refer  to  Hair.] 

PORK  See  Food. 

PORT  WINE,  though  largely  used  at  the  present  day 
for  invalid  purposes,  is  not  roeom mended,  unless  selected 
with  special  care,  as  so  much  that  is  on  the  market  is  fiort 
only  in  name.  Cognac  brandy  is  the  best  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant for  the  sick  room.  As  a tonic  the  use  of  wine,  except 
under  medical  supervision,  is  very  unwise  and  as  a rule 
quite  uncalled  for. 

POST  MORTEM  examinations  can  be  made  without 
leaving  anv  traces.  They  arc  invaluable  to  medicine  as 
a whole,  and  also  to  each  individual  doctor  who  makes 
them.  Permission  to  perforTU  one  should  abvays  be  granted. 
There  is  nothing  w'hich  makes  the  opinion  of  tlie  consultant 
worth  more  than  that  of  the  general  practitioner  sc  much  as 
the  fact  that  he  has  frequent  opportunity  in  his  hospital  work 
of  verifying  his  diagnosis  post  mortfin,  whereas  tlie  family 
doctor  rarely  has.  It  is  not  a question  merely  of  seeing  if 
the  patient  viied  of  such  and  such  a disease,  say  consump* 
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tion,  of  that  there  is  often  no  doubt  whatever,  the  question 
is,  does  the  mental  picture  of  the  state  of  the  lungs  forme<i 
during  life  correspond  with  that  actually  found  at  the  post- 
mortem ? It  is  by  a scries  of  such  lessons  over  many  years 
that  the  really  accurate  physician  is  made.  Again,  in 
public  institutions,  e.g.,  asylums  and  workhouse  intirniaries, 
where  the  number  of  patients  is  very  large  in  projmrtion 
to  the  number  of  doctors,  there  is  nothing  which  keeps  each 
member  of  the  staff  up  to  the  mark  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
his  diagnosis  is  liable  to  be  verified  or  the  reverse,  in  the 
presence  of  his  colleagues  in  the  posi -mortem  room,  la 
the  silent  reproach  of  that  cold  corpse  when  a condition 
comes  to  light  which  a prompt  resort  to  sm  gery  might  liavo 
relieved,  there  is  a force  that  no  lunnan  criticism  can  ever 
hope  to  attain.  The  Board  of  an  Institution  by  doing  all 
it  can  to  encourage  a post-mortem  being  performed  on 
every  case  of  death,  especially  if  apparently  of  jio  interest, 
will  do  more  to  promote  efliciency  than  by  almost  any  other 
measure.  Such  post-mortems  are,  of  course,  private. 
We  mention  this  because  we  find  relatives  confuse  a post- 
mortem with  an  inquest,  and  they  often  decline  permission 
at  first  solely  on  this  account. 

POTASH  is  used  in  many  forms.  Caustic  potash,  in  the 
form  of  solid  sticks,  is  used  as  a caustic.  Citrate  of 
potash,  close,  twenty  to  sixty  grains,  is  largely  used  in 
gout  to  clear  the  blood  of  the  uric  acid  salts  with  which 
it  is  laden  ; bicarbonate  of  potash  is  used  to  form  an 
eft'ervescing  draught  when  mixed  with  citric  acid  ; twenty 
grains  of  the  former,  dissolved  in  water,  neutralises  fourteen 
grains  of  the  latter  dissolved  in  water,  forming  citrate  of 
potash,  and  sotting  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  escapes, 
producing  effervescence.  Potash  water  is  very  like  soda 
water,  and  is  composed  of  water  containing  a small  amount 
of  potash  and  a large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution. 
Bitartrato  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  in  doses  of  twenty 
to  sixty  grains  in  water,  is  a cooling  summer  drink,  but 
in  doses  of  a qitarter  to  one  ounce  it  is  an  aperient,  which 
acts  soon  after  it  is  taken. 

POULTICE  is  an  application  which  is  both  soft  and 
moist.  It  is  at  the  present  day  nearly  always  used  liot, 
though  an  ice  poultice  is  occasionally  used  for  applying 
cold.  An  ice-bag  is,  however,  much  more  convenient. 
Poultices  are  not  nowadays  applied  to  wounds  or  boils, 
fomentations  being  used  instead,  as  tJiey  are  antiseptic. 
But  to  apply  heat  to  the  unbroken  skin  the  poultice  is 
the  better,  as  it  retains  its  heat  longer  than  the  fomen- 
tation does.  The  linseed  poultice  is  the  one  we 
recommend,  as  the  bread  poultice  soon  turns  sour. 

To  jrAKE  A Linseed  Poultice. — Get  ready  two  basins, 
two  metal  plates  or  old  soup  plates,  a large  wooden  spoon, 
a clean  cloth,  some  linseed,  preferably  the  crushed  variety, 
olive  or  salad  oil,  and  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Put  the 
two  metal  plates  in  the  oven.  ITeat  the  bowl  by  standing 
boiling  water  in  it,  and  warm  the  spoon  and  linseed  by  the 
fire.  When  all  is  warmed,  put  fresh  boiling  water  in  the 
bowl,  using  less  than  the  beginner  is  inclined  to,  and  stir 
the  linseed  in  a little  at  a time  until  the  mixture  is  suffici- 
ently stiff  to  enable  the  spoon  to  stand  upright  when  thrust 
into  it.  Now  spread  an  even  layer  on  the  cloth ; smear 
the  surface  with  olive  oil,  then  place  the  poultice  between 
the  two  hot  plates  and  carry  it  to  the  bedside. 

The  linseed  poultice  is  useful  for  a whitlow  before  it  comes 
to  a head,  and  for  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  stomach-ache  and 
many  conditions  of  deep-seated  in.fiammation,  though  in 
pneumonia  it  is  becoming  obsolete.  Poultices  are  also 
used  as  counter-irritants  in  bronchitis,  lumbago,  etc.  For 
this  purpose  the  mustard  poultice  or  the  mustard  leaf  is 
the  best. 

To  make  a Mustard  Poultice. — Ma.ke  the  same  prepara- 
tions requisite  for  preparing  a linseed  poultice,  with  the 
mustard  in  addition.  The  poultice  is  then  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  equal  parts  of  mustard  and  linseed 
are  used.  AVhea  required  for  children  one  part  of  mustard 
to  three  of  bnseed  meal  should  be  used. 

The  mustard  poultice  should  only  be  left  on  the  skin  for 
a sufficient  length  of  time  to  produce  redness.  As  a rule,  this 
is  only  so  long  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  bub  with  those 
acoustomed  to  its  application  and  with  school-boys  it  is 
often  borne  long  enough  to  produce  blisters  or  even  serious 
damage  to  the  skin.  Hence  its  effects  should  be  watched. 


DICTIONARY.  Pho. 

The  mustard  leaf  dipped  in  hot  w ater  and  flpi)lie<]  Is  more 
convenient  and  quite  os  efficaciou.s  as  the  mustard  poultice. 
Of  the  many  other  poultices  formerly  in  vogue,  we  recom- 
mend none ; especially  worthy  of  eondeiun.'ition  is  the 
charcoal  poultice,  formerly  supposed  to  have  a healing 
effeet  on  poLsoned  wounds. 

POWDERS  are  useful  for  children  before  they  ore  old 
enough  to  take  a pill.  The  most  useful  is  grey  prnrdtr, 
a mixture  of  mercury  and  chalk,  the  dose  of  which  l*  a half 
to  one  grain  for  a eliild.  For  wind,  or  di'^turbcsl 

bowels,  it  is  ot  great  value  in  the  treutnieut  of  infants,  r.nd 
is  recommended  in  preference  to  the  “ tc<  thing  jamders  * 
that  are  sold,  many  of  which  contain  opium  and  other 
un.-uiifable  ingr<alients.  (Jrcrjnrj/'a  'ponder  is  a n.auseotis 
pre[>iiration  of  rhubarb  which  should  n<  ver  be  given  now 
that  80  many  hs.s  dt'-i.grct  able  aperients  are  obtainable. 
A mixture  of  grey  powder  onegrriir»,  with  rarhoriute  of  soda 
two  grains,  and  [(Owdered  gliig.-r  three  grains,  niakes  a gocxl 
Htoniachic  mixture  for  occasional  iho  for  an  inimt.  For 
adult.s  liquorice  powdrr,  compound  ial.ap  powdir,  aiel 
seidlitz  f)owders  arc  faniiliar  ajierienf.s  ; Dover’ .s  powder 
in  ten  grain  dores  c ontains  oiic  grain  of  opium  arid  is  iHelul 
at  the  on.si  t of  a cold.  Antiniony  powder-',  a -substitute 
for  the  Jiimc.s’  powde-r,  once  inucii  in  vogue,  is  now 
Bcldom  employed. 

PREGNANCY.  MANAGEMENT  OF.  The  ordinary  daily 
dutie.•^  sliould  be  curried  on  as  usual.  Some  exercise  in  the 
open  air  shoultl  be  tukcii  daily,  as  gorxl  imi.seulnr  tone 
greatly  aids  childbirth.  .All  ef rains  and  jolting  should  bo 
avoided,  as  tb»-y  promote  ni’.seairinge.  The  skin  should  bo 
ke|)t  active  by  a daily  b.ifh  and  the  bowels  regulated  bv 
mild  aperients.  Internal  douches  arc,  ua  a rule,  unwise. 
1’ho  mind  should  he  kept  pleasantly  or  (-upie^l,  and  all  anxiety 
and  fright  avoidwl  ns  much  as  jmsrible.  The  dress  should 
bo  fiuch  ns  to  uvoirl  pr<  -'ure,  garters  and  tiglit  stars  being 
unsuitable,  though  itn  abdominal  belt  may  Ik*  u.selul  if  tho 
abdomen  is  lax  and  prominerrt.  The  nipples  must  l>o 
guarded  from  prr  ssurr , and  should  be  hardened  towards 
Ihe  end  ot  jir<  guaney  by  bathing  in  weak  .spirit.  .M.it<  rnal 
impressions  have  no  effect  on  the  infant,  the  sight  of  a negro 
or  a cripjilc,  for  in.  tani-e,  need  cause  no  alarm. 

(1)  Vomiting  requires  rest  in  bed  daily  until  the  u-ual 
time  for  its  occurrence  is  pos-^ed  ; care  in  the  diet  and 
attention  to  the  bowels. 

(2)  Severe  itching  requires  the  application  of  a solu- 
tion of  borax,  three  drachms  to  the  pint,  or  lead  lotion,  and 
cold  cream  should  be  ap[tlied  afterwards. 

(3)  Swelling  of  the  feet  and  of  varicose  veins  should  be 
met  by  resting  with  the  feet  up  as  much  as  possible. 

(4)  Swelling  of  the  face  should  be  reported  promptly  to 
tho  family  doctor. 

(6)  Cramps  iu  the  calves  are  best  relieved  by  friction 
with  the  bands. 

(6)  Piles  may  be  troublesome,  and  should  be  treated  as 
directed  under  tliat  heading. 

(7)  Melancholia  is  not  rare  diuring  the  earlier  part  of  the 
pregnancy.  It  will  cease  ns  the  pregrnancy  advances, 

(8)  Threatened  abortion,  stoppage  of  the  water,  or 
convulsions  require  prompt  medical  aid. 

PRESBYOPIA,  the  long  sight  of  advanced  life.  [See 
Sight.] 

PRICKLY  HEAT.  A condition  of  the  skin  caused  by 
the  formation  of  sweat  faster  than  it  can  escape  from  the 
pores.  It  is  best  treated  by  creolin,  one  teaspoonful 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  water,  the  lotion,  thus  formed,  to  be 
dabbed  on  frequently.  Lead  lotion,  or  a lotion  made  of 
one  part  of  pure  carbolic  acid,  dissolved  in  eighty  jiarls  of 
water,  may  also  be  used.  Light  clotliing.  a daily  bath  and  a 
free  action  of  the  bowels  should  also  be  secured. 

PROLAPSE  is  the  descent  of  an  internal  part  so  that  it 
appears  externally.  The  two  organs  liable  to  this  mal- 
position are  the  uterus  and  the  lower  bowel.  The  latter 
is  most  often  affected  in  this  way  in  childhood.  The  cause 
is  prolonged  straining  at  stool  from  constipation,  or  other 
source  of  bowel  irritation,  or  from  straining  to  pass  water 
due  to  a need  for  circumcision  or  from  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Hence  a careful  medical  examination  is  indicated  to  detect 
and  remove  the  cause.  The  prolapsed  bowel  should  be  at 
once  washed  and  then  gently  squeezed  back  by  grasping 
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it  with  an  oiled  rag.  This  13  best  attempted  with  the 
patient  lying  on  the  side  and  with  the  buttocks  raised. 
After  the  replacement  of  the  bowel  has  been  accomplished, 
a diaper  should  be  folded  and  passed  between  the  legs ; 
this  should  then  be  secured  in  front  and  behind  to  a waist 
belt.  In  future  the  child  should  pass  its  motions  lying 
down,  all  strong  aperients  must  be  avoided,  and  any  pro- 
lapse corrected  directly  after  the  motion. 

PROPHYLACTICS,  literally  “ guarding  beforehand,”  are 
measures  taken  to  prevent  illness.  Thus  a dentist  by 
stopping  carious  teeth  prevents  toothache ; a youth 
with  consumption  in  his  family  may  guard  himself  from 
being  a victim  by  an  open  air  life  and  temperate  habits; 
the  spread  of  epidemics  may  be  checked  by  disinfection 
and  the  prompt  isolation  of  patients  suffering  from  the 
complaint,  and  so  on. 

PROSTATE  is  a gland  which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  in  males  just  at  the  spot  that  the  bladder  opens 
into  the  urethra.  In  later  middle  age  it  often  enlarges, 
and  then  may  cause  difficulty  in  passing  water,  and  fiom 
time  to  time  attacks  of  acute  congestion,  commonly  known 
as  “ an  attack  of  the  prostate,”  may  occur.  In  such  an 
attack  there  is  retention  of  the  urine,  with  local  discomfort 
and  often  slight  fever.  Such  cases  require  prompt  medical 
aid.  These  attacks  may  bo  guarded  against  by  avoiding 
chill  and  alcohol,  especially  the  more  acid  wines.  It  is 
often  while  waiting  for  a hansom  on  a cold  night,  in  evening 
dress,  that  the  chill  to  the  bladder  and  prostate  is  caught. 

PROUD  FLESH  is  the  popular  name  for  the  feebly 
growing  new  tissue  that  forms  on  the  surface  of  a wound 
that  is  not  healing  properly.  It  should  bo  touched  with 
lunar  caustic.  [Refer  to  Wounds.'] 

PRUSSIC  ACID.  ^e>Q  Poisons. 

PSORIASIS  is  a common  skin  disease,  apt  to  recur  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  for  years.  It  is  recognised  by  the 
patches  of  silvery  scales  present  usually  on  the  elbows  and 
knees  and  the  backs  of  the  forearms.  The  scales  are  dry ; 
there  is  nothing  greasy  about  them.  If  removed,  the  skin 
beneath  is  seen  to  be  red.  Some  scaliness  is  often  present 
on  the  head  also.  Itching  is  often  troublesome.  Solution 
of  coal-tar  half  a drachm,  white  precipitate  ten  grains,  oil  of 
cade  a drachm,  worked  up  with  an  ounce  of  vaseline  is 
an  efficient  remedy  if  applied  night  and  morning.  Hot 
baths  with  soft  soap  and  pumice  stone  should  be  used 
frequently  till  the  scales  are  off.  If  the  skin  becomes 
inflamed,  zinc  or  calamine  ointment  should  be  applied  for 
a few  days  and  the  above  ointment  then  resumed.  Medi- 
cines do  little  good.  If  the  head  is  scaly  it  should  bo  treated 
as  for  baldness  [which  see]. 

PUBERTY  is  the  transition  stage  from  childhood  to 
manhood  or  womanhood.  Associated  with  the  development 
of  the  sexual  organs  and  instincts  are  certain  physical 
changes,  such  ns  the  breaking  of  tho  voice,  the  appearance 
of  hair  on  the  face  in  the  boy,  and  the  development  of  the 
breasts  and  tho  establishment  of  menstiaiation  in  the  girl. 
At  no  time  in  later  life  has  the  body  to  undergo  such  marked 
changes.  The  strain  on  the  constitution  is  considerable. 
It  is  a time  of  life  wduch,  in  the  delicate  especially,  requires 
care,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  good  food,  and  absence  of  worrj’. 
The  mind  is  often  unstable  and  is  more  emotional  than 
before.  Unfortunately  it  is  a time  of  life  in  which  school 
examinations  frequently  occur,  and  when  tho  entrance 
examination  for  the  future  professional  career  has  often  to 
be  prepared  for.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
nervous  breakdown  is  common  at  this  tin\e,  especially  in 
those  with  inherited  tendency  to  it.  Such  cases  require 
special  care.  All,  at  this  time,  are  the  better  for  a few 
words  of  advice  from  their  guardians. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH,  or  Preventive  Medicine,  is  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  disease,  wherever  possible.  Wise 
laws,  honestly  carried  out,  can  do  far  more  in  this  matter 
than  is  popularly  supposed.  This  involves,  however, 
interference  with  the  libert}’'  of  the  subject,  and  an  increase 
of  tho  local  rates;  and  hence  tho  present  administration 
of  the  laws  relating  to  public  health  admits  of  much 
improvement.  In  the  interest  of  public  health  the  State 
is  bound  to  take  under  its  jurisdiction  : — Rivers,  to  prevent 


their  pollution  by  factory  refuse  or  sewage ; buildings, 
their  site  and  construction,  sewage  and  scavenging  ; water 
supply ; food,  its  purity  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
buildings  in  which  the  food  is  prepared,  e.g.,  dairies,  bake- 
houses, and  slaughter-houses,  factories  and  workshops, 
especially  in  relation  to  light  and  ventilation ; the  regula- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  ; the  disposal  of  the  dead  ; the 
control  of  infectious  disease  by  vaccination,  isolation 
hospitals,  disinfection  and  compulsory  notiScatiou. 

These  matters,  since  1875,  when  the  Public  Health  Act 
was  first  passed,  have  been  under  the  control  of  one  central 
authority,  the  Local  Government  Board.  Acting  under 
this  central  authority  are  Boards  for  each  district,  the 
Local  Sanitary  Authorities,  who  are  aided  by  permanent 
officials,  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  their  assistants. 
The  matters  of  pressing  public  importance  at  present 
include  the  housing  problem,  river  pollution,  the  smoke 
nuisance,  the  disposal  of  the  dead  before  burial  where 
several  people  occupy  the  same  room,  the  prevention  of 
consuuiption,  and  the  more  efficient  supervision  of  the 
preparation  and  storage  of  food,  especially  sausage  and 
ice  cream  making,  ami  lastly  the  greatest  problem  f)erhaps 
of  all,  tho  drink  que.stinn.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  hou.scs,  and  the  establishment  of  thoroughly  well- 
ventilated  and  cleanly  building?,  in  which  the  sale  of  food 
and  of  temperance  drinks  is  encouraged,  whiL-t  the  alcoholio 
liquor  sold  is  pure  and  good  of  its  kind,  would  m the 
opinion  of  many  constitute  a mo^-t  valuable  reform.  But 
the  whole  quesdon  is  too  comple.x  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  howewr,  that  the  boaiMcd  floor 
covered  in  sawdust,  so  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  public 
house  of  the  day,  is  a potent  meatis  of  spreading  consump- 
tion, as  the  .sawdust  encourages  promiscuous  expectora- 
tion, and  a large  proportion  of  bar-loafers  are  consumptive. 
[Refer  to  Air,  Dead,  Disposal  of.  Drains,  Fticrs,  House 
Seicarjc,  Ventilation,  ll’aier.] 

PUERPERAL  FEVER  is  the  entirely  preventable  fever 
due  to  bad  hygiene,  or  lack  of  antiseptic  precautions,  in 
the  management  of  child-birth.  The  most  deadly  form 
usualK'  sets  in  within  three  days  of  child-birth,  and  begins 
with  an  attack  of  shivering,  drying  up  of  the  milk,  high 
fever,  and  often  delirium.  A less  severe  form  more 
commonly  begins  about  the  tenth  day.  The  treatment 
must  bo  in  medical  hatuls.  [Refer  to  Child-birth.] 

PUERPERAL  INSANITY  is  a form  of  insanity,  usually 
temporary,  that  occurs  at  times  after  chikl-birth.  The 
onset  is  often  sudden,  tho  patient  bccome.s  wild  and  restless, 
and  may  do  injury  to  herself  or  her  child  unless  she  is 
carefullv  watched. 

PULSE  is  a throbbing  in  a blood-vessel,  liniirod  o-s  a rule 
to  the  arteries  aiul  caused  by  the  injection  of  some  four 
ounces  of  blood  at  each  heart-beat  into  a system  of  blocni- 
vessels  already  distended  with  blood.  This  sudden  addition 
to  the  contents  of  an  arterial  system,  already  full,  gives 
rise  to  a pressure  wave,  which  pa.sses  rapidlv  from  tho  main 
artery  at  the  outlet  froiii  the  heart  to  the  arteries  in  all 
parts"  of  the  body.  The  rate  at  which  the  wave  travels  is 
about  30  ft.  per  eecoud.  Hence  with  one  hand  on  tb.o 
heart  and  the  other  feeling  tho  pulse  at  the  wrist,  the  heart- 
beat and  tho  pulse  .appear  to  be  simultaneous.  That  this 
is  not  so  wo  know  by  accurate  measuremoitt  with  apparatus 
devised  for  the  purpose,  which  shows  the  minute  ’.ntcrval 
of  time  really  present  between  them.  It  is  a popular  error 
to  think  tho  pulse  is  only  to  bo  felt  at  tho  wrist.  It  may  he 
felt  in  any  superficial  artery,  e.g.,  at  the  temple,  in  tho  neck, 
front  of  "the  thigh  or  behind  tlic  ankle  on  tho  inner  sine. 
Tho  \vi‘ist  is  the  most  coTiveniont.  The  spot  to  foci  is  just 
above  tho  ball  of  the  thumb,  on  the  outer  side  of  a tendon 
that  is  readilv  feit  there.  The  pulse-rate  in  the  new-born 
is  130  to  M0"per  minute,  in  childhood  about  100,  in  the 
adult  70  to  75.  in  old  ago  80.  Tho  rate  is  slightly  higher 
in  the  female  than  the  male.  In  health  it  is  increased 
by  exertion ; there  sliouKl  be  five  boats  difference  per 
minute  between  lying  and  sitting,  and  five  more 
between  sitting  and  standing,  whilst  a short  run  upst-airs 
raises  it  t.o  After  an  acute  illness,  the  pulse  bocomes 

rapid  in  response  to  any  exertion,  that  in  health  has  but 
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little  effect,  llecco  it  ia  unwise  to  1)^  in  too  much  hurry  ' 
to  ait  up  during  convaleacenoe,  a diffidence  only  of  ten 
bents  per  inirmto  in  the  pulse  rate  means  about  10,(X)0  heats  | 
per  week,  and  the  rest  to  tho  heart  given  by  another  weifk  i 
in  bed  is  thus  apparent.  In  illheuUh  the  pulse  rate  in  ’ 
increased  with  few  exceptions,  in  fever  it  rises  ten  beats  ' 
for  each  degree  the  temperature  is  aboyc.  norm;il,  except  ^ 
in  scarlet  fever,  in  which  theriso  of  pulse-rute  is  i t ill  greater. 

In  exhaustion  and  after  severe  loss  of  blood  the  puise.r;'.to 
is  increased  even  though  the  temperature  has  fallen  to 
below  normal.  Nervousness  and  many  emotional  states 
raise  the  pulse-rate  remarkably,  and  may  give  rise  to  an 
erroneous  belief  that  sornetliing  is  wrong.  ]‘lxce[)t  during 
the  convaiesconco,  from  fevers  the  jjulse-rate  is  P'-ldom 
diminished,  though  in  some  people  it  is  always  low,  thus 
Napoleon  had  a pulso-rate  of  forty,  alore  important  tlian 
tho  rate  is  tho  regularity  of  tho  pulse.  An  iin*gu)ar  pulse  i 
may  indicate  serious  heart  mischief,  but  may  bo  iiw n ly 
due  to  dyspepsia  or  excessive  consumption  of  tobacco.  ! 
It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  tlio  pulse  is  often  irreirukir  , 
in  early  life,  especially  during  sleep,  without  anything  la  ing 
amiss.  Another  point  from  which  tho  do<  tor  gains  much  | 
information  is  tho  “ feel  ” of  the  fiul.se.  From  this  ho  ! 
learns  whether  tho  pressure  within  the  blood-vessels  is  I 
high  or  low,  whether  they  are  full  or  empty  l>clween  the  , 
beats,  and  whether  tho  wall  of  the  artery  is  uornuil  or  not.  j 
From  these  facts  inferences  can  be  drawn  conc<  rning  the  i 
state  of  the  circulation,  the  kidneys  and  other  iin[)iirtaat  j 
organs.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  prominent  place  giv<‘U  to  the 
pulse  in  a medical  examination  is  justified  by  its  imporiauce. 

It  is  also,  we  trust,  eijually  clear  that  amateur  attom|)ts  to 
examine  a pulse  and  draw  inferences  from  it  arc  suiv  to  be 
futile.  To  count  a pulse  accurately  id  soon  learnt,  but  to 
feel  it  requires  an  expert. 

PURGATIVES.  See  Constipation. 

PURPURA,  known  also  as  the  “Purjiles,”  is  the  niimi'  of 
a rash  caused  by  the  rupture  of  small  blood-vessels  and  (ho 
escape  of  blood  beneath  tho  skin.  Purple  patches  are  thus 
caused  which  do  not  disappear  on  tho  application  of  jik  s- 
sure,  and  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a flea-bite  to  (hat 
of  a half-crown  or  more.  The  cause  is  either  ( 1 ) some  change 
in  tho  blood,  which  makes  the  walls  of  the  smaller  vessels 
no  longer  capable  of  withstanding  the  pressure  within  them, 
or  (2)  rupture  of  vessels  from  strain,  e.g.,  whooping  cough 
or  from  absorption  of  the  fat  which  normally  supports  (hem, 
as  in  the  hands  of  old  people,  or  (11)  is  due  to  strong  nervous 
disturbance,  as  in  tho  stigmata  of  the  martyrs,  some  cases 
of  hysteria,  neuralgia,  etc.  Group  (1)  includes  many  grave 
conditions,  e.g.,  the  worst  forms  of  the  infectious  fevers. 
Group  (2)  is  not  serious.  In  all  cases,  however,  send  for  the 
doctor. 

PUS  is  “ matter.’’  See  Inflammation. 

PUSTULE  is  a pimple  that  has  come  to  a head.  A sat- 
urated solution  of  boric  acid  may  be  used  as  a lotion  applied 
frequently.  Malignant  Pustule  is  the  first  symptom  of 
a malignant  fever  formed  “ Anthrax  ” or  Woolsortor’s 
Disease  (which  see). 

PUTREFACTION.  See  Bacteria,  Dead,  Fermentation. 

PYEMIA,  literally  pus  in  the  blood.  See  Blood-poison' 

PYREXIA  is  a condition  in  wliich  tho  temperature  is 
above  normal.  [See  Fevers.] 

PYROSIS,  literally  to  burn,  is  the  technical  name  for 
Water  Brash  (which  seek 

QUACK  is  one  who  lays  claim  to  powers  or  knowdedgo 
that  he  does  not  possess.  The  tendency  to  believe  what 
one  is  told  is  sufficient  to  enable  quacks  to  make  a thriving 
living.  Many  claim  to  be  qualified  doctors,  who  have  been 
struck  off  the  rolls,  because  they  have  refused  to  divulge 
the  nature  of  some  “ wonderful  remedy  ” that  they  have 
discovered.  Others  claim  to  have  been  born  with  a heal- 
ing power,  which  required  no  medical  training  to  develop. 
Quacks  are  not  absent  from  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  surgeon  who  operates  without  cause,  and 
the  doctor  who  gives  an  opinion  which  is  not  based  on 
careful  examination  of  the  patient  and  his  history,  are 
really,  if  not  legally,  quacks. 


QUARANTINE  is  th  j lii..c  da:I;..r  «].'■  h f x;,.  >j*-<l 
('«  inf'cdou  on  a given  d.ite  nn:’?,  w.u:  lurih'r 

i.xpOHun?  to  iutc*  tityu,  b.  fore  it  i-  known  v.  h-  !li«_r  th'  v !;c.\« 
taken  tho  diseun^j  or  not.  The  time  vuri  -a  with  * UK-b  iniw  - 
tious  discaac  [lt«  f<  r to  I'  l rs.] 

QUARTAN  FEVER  on-  bom  o; 

QUININE,  the  act.\e  yirmcipl-  i>;  P-ru\..'n  Park  cr 
Cinchona,  N invaluab’  ■ i . lii-  treat.;..  : • .t  u a iria  or  agu-  . 
us  it  po  ■ < * the  p'.  Atr  of  d.  lro\ui  ' tl  - < ot 

malaria,  which  livci  in  (li-  bl>.'  i.  I..'!'.’'  d-  - or-  u-'  d l<  r 

thi.s  purjK) c.e.. to  gn  -r  •.m-  f.  vir  tir;  < . u .'ny.  J'.  '.;  1.*  iii 

malarious  (list  1. 1 - ...t-  r.  d..h'  r;;,  by  ov-rd. 

Giv-n  during  ih-  h ight  of  ti,--  att.ark  it  oft.-n  in-.--.. —s  th- 
headache  and  doc.i  h.irm.  In  srnidl'  r do.-<  o.-.,  1 to  2 

grains,  (piinine  i.s  la  -■•ly  n-  d as  a ton;-.  It  often  • ■--- 

binod  with  jx  r lilo' idc  ir  tl.<  i 1 re!- 

di.s.solv-s  tli-  qu  nil.  •.  (tuiii:'i-  ; : ry  <>  Lh-  t . ..  n m jci;. 

or  tal>l.-fs  o ; t . nvoi.i  it  ;•  .•».  i..  t.  . It  • ).■  i;  1 ic  t bo 

tuk-u  if  the  -ton. .a  h . • c ,t  ■ f 1 r,  i n 1 1 • ■ ,t  i-t.  i v 

to  d.-afn-  S.  J’a  o-  . --d  d-  'I  j : • 1..  ;.l.  • t t ii-  illg.-- 

tion,  to  c.iu' >•  ringin’  in  th-  - r , .'ir.  1 t.i  j:  ic' - ..  dill 

h-fi  l.l'  he.  1 1 is  II  ■ .1  ;u  t h-  t:  ' .t  • 'lit  ( t t-  ;i.’-  k jia,  bl'  X -1. 

poi  (inirig,  rh'un-..i-m,  lo  1 to  r tu'.'  bun  t-n.iM  i \iur-. 
Owing  t*.  its  iut-n  • bitli  riic  n ■ in:  ;r  .n  <!o  i,  t t .k**  it  well. 

QUIN.Sy,  .s'!|(tly  j.,  :.;j  ab  • <s  in  . in-  tori«ll, 

but  oth-r  f- rii:  of  -o.ri-.thr<  j.--  o ’ ;!  in  ; i in  (he 

t.'rm  wh  '1  u:-- d j.-  r uI  I'w.  I l:.  :■  r t ■ -it  j 

^RABIES,  ht’!..’lv  ri  lie  s.' . - f .-  u, whi-!i. 

wli.  n trail,  l ilt-  i to  ! . . Ir.  tli  1 hit"  ..t  a i:  .d  "io.-,  , .lu.-, 

hydrophobia.  'I'he  (i;  . ■ h.  • b ■ ii  t nr  t 1 c .1  in  Kng- 

laiid  by  the  M'.,’zhn-  \ t,  | ..  //  j 


u'cer  ur.d  r 1 . i;  .I.Ji’  V'  • " ; . l w :iu  ’ -t.or;  irom 
(hi  kin. 

RAILWAY  SPINE  is  a ■ lu;  : iknt  c;t. 
a railway  ac  ni-nt.  r:-  tm:  fd'  r tin  - iid  -t.  -\iiip- 
tom.s  of  qtin  i!  comf-aint  d-v.  loi  . < g.,  w or  -tn’iieHS 

of  the  le-s,  (t-mh  -I-  'S  . v.  ; tb.  , n , * t . Soi.i.-  of  th-'.e 
casis  ate  (hie  tD  (O’  i d n,  .t!  ’-  t-.  -rM.  Tnc 

prospect  el  re('ov  ry  v.n:  ii*8  g!'  •:  v iri  'Ii:;- r- r t e.u-.-s. 

EASU  is  a bn  r.king  out  . n ih-  ;'i.  n-u.  !I;,  - < mpar.s- 
tivcly  sudden  in  o.i:,in.  N-tt!o  i.a  h r.r  1 tr,-  r..  In  s i i ti.e 
infectious  fev-rs  arc  cr»...' .T'I.  s.  F . h te\  . r h is  .a  ra.'-P 
characteristic  of  it'-cP,  tho  in  i t itam  tl.ev  himulate 

one  anotli-r  cl-— -Iv,  thus  i.trm.tn  U'  b « ru'li  in  .y  l*e 
almost  inoi.-tingnishabl.^  from  that  of  s.'-irk  t f-ver.  [Ih.ier 
to  Fer'ers  and  to  the  separate  article  on  each.] 

RAW  MEAT  JUICE  is  the  lest  form  of  concentrated 
meat  food.  It  should  bo  projrared  frcsli  every  twelve  hours, 
according  to  the  following  recipe  : — 

Remove  .all  skin  and  fat  from  raw  shin  of  ^e-f  ; r.d-.oe 
the  lean  and  place  it  in  .a  bowl.  Ad  i a r-i  ich  of  .Jilt  .mi 
just  enou-h  water  to  cover  it.  Allow  to  «tand  f.ir  =oinc  h'.urs 
in  a cool  pbu'e.  prefer  . b!y  on  'c-.  Then  strain  through 
muslin  and  forcibiy  squeeze  tlrf'  ooptne  in  a lemon  squeezer 
until  tiio  last  drop  of  inice  ha--  bt-on  expe!!rd.  Tie  object 
aimed  at  is  to  rupture  the  fibr.^  of  tbo  meat  and  obtain  the 
juice  that  they  contain  nittiin  them.  The  first  straining, 
together  with  the  juice  obtainei  from  the  lemon  squeezer, 
together  constitute  raw  meat  ju’-e. 

It  is  far  more  nourishing  than  beef  tea,  and  most  easily 
digested,  provided  it  is  not  heated.  .An  infant  can  take 
a quarter  of  .a  pint  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  juice 
is  not  very  appetising,  however,  and  children,  curiously 
enough,  often  take  it  much  better  if  a dash  of  port  wine  is 
added,  though  to  the  adult  palate  this  addition  is  not  an 
improvement.  It  may  also  be  disguised  by  giving  a little 
malt  extract  with  it.  In  order  to  dissolve  the  cement 
which  binds  the  meat  fibres  together,  the  ad'Iition  of  a few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  spirits  of  salt  is  often  made 
to  the  salt  and  water  with  which  the  n.ince-meat  is  covered. 
Raw-meat-juioe  is  used  in  practically  all  hospitals  for  giving 
nourishment  in  cases  of  severe  prostration,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  rickets.  .-Although  a little  more  troublesome, 
we  strongly  recommend  it  in  preference  to  the  tinned 
meat-juices,  excellent  though  some  of  these  are. 

RAYNAUD’S  DISEASE  is  a disorder  affecting  the 
circulation  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  in  popular 
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language  “ go  dead,”  or  become  white  and  numbed  ; 
owing  to  the  temporary  lack  of  circulation  in  them.  The  j 
white  stage  is  at  times  follov/ed  by  a blue  stage,  in  which  ! 
the  finger  is  swollen  with  stagnant  blood.  The  disease  is 
not  dangerous,  nor  need  heart  disease,  paralysis,  or  other  | 
grave  condition  be  feared,  as  Kaynaud’s  disease  is  not  ! 
a sign  of  any  of  these.  Daring  an  attack,  warmth  and 
friction  should  be  applied.  Between  the  attacks,  loose 
warm  gloves  and  socks  should  be  worn,  and  contact  with  i 
cold  objects,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided,  whilst  the  general  } 
health  should  receive  attention. 

RECTUM  is  the  last  eight  inches  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Diseases  of  the  rectum  include  (i)  absence  of  any  opening 
from  bii-th,  (2)  fistula,  (3)  cancer,  (4)  piles,  (5)  prolapse, 
(6)  stricture.  [Refer  to  these  headings.] 

RED-GUM  RASH,  technically  known  as  papular  urtica- 
ria, is  a common  skin  disease  of  childhood.  The  rash  is 
a form  of  nettlv-rash,  and  consists  in  red  itching  spots 
scattered  over  the  body,  which  come  and  go  often  for  years.  ; 
The  disease  appears  during  the  first  few’  months  of  fife,  ■ 
and  is  often  wrongly  attributed  to  vaccination,  owing  to  i 
this  being  performed  at  a time  of  life  at  which  the  disease 
usually  begins.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  irri tuition  j 
of  the  gums  from  the  onset  of  teething.  The  treatmetit  , 
should  be  attention  to  all  sources  of  irritation,  both  within  i 
and  without ; errors  of  diet,  indigestion,  constipation,  j 
worms,  and  lack  of  cleanliness,  rough  or  dyed  flannel  next  j 
the  skin,  a flea  or  a badly  placed  pin,  are  all  j)rone  to 
determine  an  outbreak  of  the  rash  in  those  born  with  sensi-  I 
tive  skins.  The  attacks  are  apt  to  recur  again  and  again  ; ' 
each  time,  often  enough,  a new  doctor  is  consulted,  but  the  I 
nature  of  the  complaint  is  such  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  j 
thereby.  Soothing  lotions  such  as  lead  lotion  sliould  bo  j 
dabbed  on,  and  weak  creolin  baths  may  be  tried,  in  w hich  j 
only  sufficient  creolin  is  added  to  make  the  bath  water  j 
slightly  milky.  Scratching  should  bo  checked  as  much  us 
possible,  as  it  aggravates  the  complaint.  At  night  a soc-k 
may  bo  slipped  over  each  hand  and  secured  round  the 
wrist  to  prevent  scratching  during  sleep. 

RED  LOTION  is  a useful  application  to  chapped 
hands.  It  consists  of  sulphate  of  zinc  two  grains,  tineturo  . 
of  lavender  ten  drops,  and  water  one  ounce 

REFLEX  ACTION  is  movement  produced  in  response  j 
to  a stimulus,  without  the  aid  of  tho  will.  By  a stiinuluo  is  i 
meant  anything  capable  of  stirring  a sensory  nerve  to  action, 
e.g.,  a prick,  pinch  or  burn,  or  a dash  of  cold  water  on  tho 
skin,  or  a sudden  noise,  or  flash  of  light,  or  snuff  in  tho 
nostril.  The  impression  thus  made  in  the  nerve  endings 
is  conveyed  by  the  nerve  to  the  spinal  cord,  or  certain 
parts  of  the  brain,  whence  a nerve  impulse  is  scut  or  reflected 
to  tho  muscles,  and  “reflex  movement”  is  the  result. 

A sneeze,  a cough,  or  the  involuntary  passage  of  water 
are  familiar  examples.  The  powei  of  restraining  a reflex 
act  is  usually  present  to  some  degree,  a sneeze,  for  instance, 
or  a cry  of  pain.  This  power  is  less  in  childhood,  in  sleep, 
in  fatigue,  in  old  age,  in  exhausting  illnesses,  and  especially 
in  many  nervous  disorders.  The  comparatively  slight 
control  of  the  will  over  the  bladder  in  childhood  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Disease  of  one  organ  will  often  disturb 
another  by  reflex  irritation.  Thus  pain  may  disturb  tho 
heart  sufficiently  to  cause  fainting;  teething  may  causa 
convulsions,  pregnancy  vomiting,  etc, 

REFRIGERANTS  are  remedies  for  reducing  fever. 
Cold  water  applied  both  externally  and  internally,  and 
acid  drinks,  are  examples.  [Refer  to  Baths,  Cookery, 
Fever.} 

RELAXED  THROAT.  Tho  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
elongated  uvula,  which  is  descrilx'd  under  <S'ore  'Throat. 

REMITTENT  FEVER  is  one  name  for  aijue. 

RENAL  DISEASE,  See  Kidnev- 

RENNET  is  the  active  ingredient  of  tho  digestive  juice 
concerned  in  curdling  milk.  Rennet  is  extracted  from 
the  stomach  wall  of  the  pis;  or  calf,  and  sisod  for  making 
onrdB  and  whey.  Portions  of  tho  stomach  itself  can 
bo  preserved  and  are  used,  but  a glycerine  extract,  is 
preferable.  Sohachfc’a  rennet  is  a reliable  brand.  [Refer 
to  Milk,} 


RESPIRATION  is  the  act  of  breathing.  By  its  means 
oxygen  is  taken  in  and  is  subsequeotiy  given  out  again  in 
the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  a gas  formeriv  termed  carbonic 
acid.  This  exchange  of  gases  or  breathing  is  going  ca 
wherever  living  tissue  Is  to  be  found,  Loth  in  aniuial  and 
plant  life,  with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  buciena. 
In  some  animals  (e.g.,  iasects),  the  air  paisagCT  ramify  all 
over  the  bo;lv,  thus  carrying  air  to  every  part.  But 
in  the  higher  animals  the  air  puss.ages  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  lungs.  Exchange  of  gases  in  these  cases  occurs  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  The  bleod  then 
carries  the  oxygen  to  ail  parts  of  the  body,  and  serves  out 
oxygen  to  any  tissue  recjuiiing  it,  receivuig  carbon  dioxide 
in  exchange.  Hence  breathing,  in  the  popular  mind,  ha? 
come  to  mean  the  movements  of  the  chest  by  which  air  is 
sucked  in  and  forced  out  of  the  luncs.  These  movements 
are  cfl'cctcd  by  a nerve  centre  in  the  base  of  the  brain  just 
at  its  junction  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  though  they  can 
be  altered  at  will,  they  are  in  the  main  carried  out  unccn- 
scioiisly.  Respiration  must  be  thorough  if  health  is  to  he 
maintained.  Everything  should  b**  done  to  aid  it;  tight 
clothing,  faulty  attitudes,  e.g.,  stooping  ovt.r  a desk  or 
a bicycle,  a mumbling  voi--  •,  ciii.'.rgtd  tonsils  ar.  1 n.isrd 
obstruction  should  all  receive  prompt  attention.  Hc.d.tl.y 
sports  compel  deep  breathing ; piugiri;:.  drill  ami  gymnastics 
encourage  it.  hpeciiil  breatliing  exercises  mav  also  h.e 
practised  daily.  H diitual  hroathing  through  the  mouth 
should  never  be  allowed;  \shcn  thi-  is  present  in  childrcu, 
obstruction  in  the  nose  and  throat  is  usually  pro-ent,  au  i 
tho  familj’  doctor  should  bo  consulted.  In  cases  of  sus- 
pended respiration,  artificial  respir'Uion  must  be  resorted 
to  at  once.  This  is  described  under  Fir>t  .ltd.  [Refer  to 
Ventilation.} 

RESPIRATORS  arc  now  obsolete, 

RETENTION  OF  URINE-  SecElaJlr. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT.  See  lih*  umaloid  Arthritis. 

RHEUMATISM  presents  two  chief  forn^-^,  the  acute  an  1 
the  chronic.  .ACL'TE  RHEL’.M.VTISM.  or  rluaimatic 
fever,  most  often  attfleks  young  adults  and  children  over 
ten  years.  Tho  cause  is  probably  a germ — tho  diplootK*.  is 
of  rheumatic  fever — but  tliis  is  not  aoceptoil  by  all  author- 
ities. Cold,  daitip  and  inlieiitcd  tendency  are  factors  in 
the  production  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  not  infectious, 
Tho  sympUvns  arc  fever,  profuse  swe.ats,  .sore  throat, 
inflammation  of  several  joints,  and  in  tln\se  under  twenty 
years  of  ago  the  heart  is  very  commonly  attacked.  Iiuleeri 
rheumatic  fever  is  the  principal  oau<o  of  heart  disease  in 
tho  young.  St.  Vitus's  Daneo  is  common  in  rheumatic 
subjects,  and  is  regardctl  ns  a symptom  of  rheumatism  by 
most  of  tho  authorities  of  the  dav.  Tho  treatment  is  above 
all  to  secure  rest,  in  fact,  rjuite  contrary  to  popular  ideas, 
to  regard  rheumatic  fever  as  first  and  foremost  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  to  spare  no  elYort  to  rest  the  heart 
until  all  inflammation  has  completely  subsided.  The  pain 
is  relieved  by  the  use  of  salicylate  of  sotla  (20  grain  doses 
every  three  hours)  or  of  aspirin  (dose  rather  less),  and  by 
anoilvncs  and  warmth  applied  to  tlic  afl'ectod  joints.  Tho 
treatment  has  to  bo  continued  for  some  time  after  symptoms 
have  subsided,  or  relapses,  which  arc  very  common,  will 
occur.  The  diet  should  be  at  first  a spoon  one.  and  later 
on  fish  and  farinaceous  food.  The  clothing  sliould  be 
flannel,  and  tho  sheets  are  best  romove<.l  from  the  LkhI,  as 
the  profuse  sweating  is  apt  otherwise  to  cause  chill.  [Refer 
to  Anodunes,  Foment  at  ion  •i.  Poultices,  Sick  Rtnym.] 

CH  RONlC  RHEU.M  ATISM  may  follow  rheumatic  fever, 
but  more  often  conies  on  gradually  in  middle-aged  people 
of  previous  good  health.  Tho  symptoms  are  stiffness  and 
pain  without  redness  in  many  joints,  espivinlly  tlie  knees 
and  shouidoi’s.  Tlio  general  health  is  often  impairiai. 
Tho  chance  of  roemvory  is  bad,  but  tho  risk  to  life  is  very 
small.  Tho  treatment  should  be  ohiofiy  applied  directly 
to  the  affected  joints.  The  salicylates,  so  useful  in  rheu- 
matio  fever,  is  of  hut  little  service  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
The  treatment  of  the  joints  themselves  consists  in  the 
afiplication  of  counter  irritants,  e.g..  iodine  and  blisters, 
or  of  anodynes,  e.g.,  laudanum  or  belladonna  ; in  warmth 
applied  by  poultices,  fomentations,  wrapping  the  joint  iu 
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wool,  or  by  hot  bags  of  dry  salt  or  sand ; in  the  corabina- 
tion  of  hot  water  and  massage  used  at  many  of  the  Spas, 
e.g.,  Bath,  Buxton,  Droitwicb,  etc.  [See  Health  lieaorts] ; 
and  perhaps,  best  of  all,  by  the  Dowsing  System  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  DOWSING  SYSTEM  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  The  affected  joint  is  enclosed  in  a metal 
case,  which  is  lined  by  electric  lamps.  The  skin  is  protected 
by  a piece  of  lint  rendered  fire-proof  by  previous  immersion 
in  tungstate  of  soda.  The  lamps  are  then  made  to  glow  by 
turning  on  the  current,  which  raises  the  temperature  inside 
the  case  to  400''  P.  The  enclosed  joint  is  thus  exposed  to 
a high  temperature  for  as  long  as  it  is  thought  advisable. 
The  treatment  is  repeated  daily.  The  whole  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  is  often  treated  instead  of  each 
joint  separately.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  is  to  reduce 
the  stiffness  in  the  joint  and  to  relieve  pain.  The  treatment 
is  suitable  for  stiff  joints  from  other  causes.  It  is  to-day 
easily  obtained  in  almost  any  town,  and  thus  saves  the  need 
for  a journey  to  a Spa. 

EHEUB'lATOm  ARTERITIS,  or  Arthritis  deformans, 
is  a chronic  disease  of  the  joints  distinct  from  both  rheu- 
n)atism  and  gout,  though  formerly  termed  rheumatic  gout. 
Under  the  name  “rheumatic  gout”  the  public  include 
anj'  chronic  joint  disease,  the  majority  of  the  eases  being 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  chronic 
gout  or  rheumatism.  In  rheumatoid  arthritis  the  gristle, 
covering  the  ends  of  the  bones,  wears  aw'ay  and  new  bone 
is  formed  at  the  margins  of  the  joints.  The  joints  are  thus 
fixed  and  distorted.  The  skin  over  them  is  not  red  or 
inflamed.  No  chalk  stones  develop,  as  they  are  peculiar 
to  gout.  There  are  tliree  chief  forms  of  tlie  disease  ; — 

(1)  One  large  joint,  like  the  hip,  is  alone  attacked  ; (2)  a 
great  number  of  joints  are  attacked  so  that  the  patient  is 
a hopeless  cripple,  limbs,  back,  and  jaws  being  all  involved  ; 
(3)  the  fingers  are  alone  attacked. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  at  the  change  of  life,  but  it 
may  begin  in  young  women  wdio  are  suckling.  A rare 
form  also  attacks  children.  The  cause  is  unknown.  The 
disease  is  incurable.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
chronic  rheumatism.  Fortunately  the  pain,  wdiich  is 
often  severe  at  first,  usually  ceases,  and  the  effect  on  the 
general  health  is  little  or  nothing.  [Refer  to  Ehetima- 
tism.] 

RHUBARB  is  not  prepared  from  garden  rhubai’b,  but 
from  the  root  of  an  allied  plant,  a native  of  Tartary.  The 
powdered  root  in  doses  of  l-o  graihs  is  used  for  indigestion, 
and  in  doses  of  1 0-2h  grains  it  is  an  aperient  The  aperient 
action  is  succeeded  by  a costive  action.  The  compound 
rhubarb  pill  of  the  Phurmacopceia  is  a useful  aperient  in 
cases  of  indigestion  with  diarrhoea  due  to  some  error  of 
diet.  Gregory’s  powder  is  a nauseous  mixture  of  rhubarb 
and  magnesia,  w’hich  is  going  out  of  fashion.  For  infants, 
a mixture  of  powdered  rhul>arb,  one  grain,  bicarbonate  of 
soda  two  grains,  and  powdered  ginger  three  grains  is  a 
better  preparation.  For  older  children  two  to  four  times 
this  dose  should  be  given.  Or  it  may  be  given  as  a mixture 
thus  : — bicarbonate  of  soda  two  grains,  tincture  of  rhubarb 
five  minims,  syrup  of  ginger  twenty  minims,  peppermint 
water  one  teaspoonful.  To  be  given  thrice  daily  in  cases 
of  indigestion,  in  infancy,  until  a free  action  of  the  bow^ela 
has  been  produced.  For  older  children,  double  or  treble 
the  dose.  Rhubarb  stains  the  urine  and  motions  yellow. 
Rhubarb  taken  during  suckling  is  apt  to  alter  the  milk  and 
upset  the  infant. 

RHUBARB,  GARDEN,  is  a useful  article  of  diet,  except 
to  those  liable  to  gout  or  gravel. 

RIBS,  BROKEN,  This  injury  may  result  from  a direct 
blow,  or  a crush.  The  symptoms  caused  are  shallow 
breathing,  with  pain  on  drawing  a deep  breath.  Rarely 
the  broken  rib  punctures  the  lung  ; bright  red  frothy  blood 
is  then  coughed  up.  The  treatment  should  be  to  tighten 
the  clothing  so  as  to  give  the  ribs  support.  This  may  be 
effected  in  a man  by  pinning  up  the  back  of  the  waistcoat. 
The  arm  of  the  affected  side  should  then  be  placed  in  a sling, 
and  the  patient  sent  to  the  doctor.  If  he  is  coughing  up 
blood,  the  treatment  must  be  different,  pressure  will  then 


aggravate  the  injury.  The  patient  should  then  lie  down 
till  the  doctor  comes,  or  if  necessary  be  carried  to  him  in 
a stretcher  or  coster’s  barrow. 

RICE  WATER  is  a form  of  broth  that  may  be  used  in 
invalid  dietary. 

Take  an  ounce  ot  rice,  an  ounce  of  S’lg  ^r,  and  a pint  of 
cold  water.  liaving  washed  the  rice  put  ii  in  the  ejcepan 
with  the  sugar  and  allow  it  to  boil  gently  for  one  hour,  thca 
strain  and  sen'C  cold. 

RICKETS  is  a disease  duo  to  unsuitable  food.  It  is  with 
few  exceptions  a disease  of  infancy.  'J'lie  name  is  dcriv' d 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  uriLken,  to  twi.-t  awry,  and  refers 
to  the  deformities  rickets  cause.  Although  only  recognised 
in  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  r<-garded  as  a new  disease, 
rickety  skeletons  dating  from  the  st.me  age  have  been  found 
of  late.  All  young  animals  are  liable  to  rickets  if  they  are 
improperly  fid.  and  esneeiaily  if  tin  y are  also  badly  hou-vd. 
The  disease  in  its  more  severe  forms  is  nio--t  prevalent  in 
the  slums,  hut  slighter  forms  of  rii  kets  are  only  too  jire- 
valent  in  the  nurseries  of  the  well-to-do.  “ 'I  he  fa' t that 
it  is  abundantly  found  amongst  childr  n of  the  \\<11- 
to-do  is  a grave  reflection  u[)on  those  responsible  for  th<  ir 
nurture,’’  writes  a great  authority.  Dr.  ( head’.  -.  In  short, 
rickets  is  wholly  preventable.  'J'wo  main  causes  produce 
it  at  the  present  day.  (1)  The  rich  do  not  bring  up  tlnar 
babies  on  the  breast.  Patent  foods,  BuppfoiC'l  to  be  superior 
to  Nature,  are  substituted.  (2)  The  poor,  un  Icr  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  sucl.ling  prevents  pri  giiancy,  keep  their 
infants  at  the  bread  for  montlr-  aft'T  thty  bliould  bo 
weaii'-xl.  The  milk  in  siieh  cases  is  wati  ry  and  th  • nerd 
for  other  food  is  great,  especially  when,  as  often  h.spjxns, 
tho  mother  is  pregnant  whilst  snekling.  The  poor,  also, 
have  adopted  tho  paten!  food  era/.'-  to  ";o.tie  cTtent.  They 
buy  tinned  farinaceous  foods,  shake  ihc.  • up  with  water, 
and  produce  an  opaque  white  mixture  not  unlike  milk  to 
the  naked  eye  and  very  much  thcape,'-.  This  mixture, 
almost  wholly  indigestible  to  a young  infant,  is  given 
instead  of  milk,  whilst  the  mother  is  nut  at  work. 
Aiding  and  abetting  this  factor  in  tlte  causation  of  rickets 
are  squalor  and  deficient  light.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  “ Physical  Deterioration  ’*  is  a serious  national 
question. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  RICKETS:— The  age  of  onset  is 
usually  betw'een  five  and  nine  months.  The  skin  becomes 
tender,  the  child  is  fretful  when  handled,  it  kicks  off  the 
clothes  at  night,  it  loses  its  energy  and  puts  on  pale,  pasty 
fat.  Its  gain  in  weight  o/ten  gives  the  parents  much 
satisfaction,  and  convinces  them  they  are  feeding  it  pro- 
perly. Indeed,  the  prize  winners  at  “ baby  shows  ’’  afo 
often  cases  of  early  rickets,  as  Dr.  Cheadle  has  shown. 
Soon  after  the  above  symptoms,  sweating  'necoines  promi- 
nent, specially  on  the  head  during  sleep,  so  that  the  pillow 
may  be  soaked  with  perspiration  in  the  morning ; and  the 
hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  worn  away  partly  from  being 
continually  wet  with  perspiration,  and  partly  from  a habit 
the  rickety  infant  acquires  of  rolUng  the  head  from 
side  to  side  whilst  lying  on  its  back.  If  these  symptoms 
attract  no  attention,  and  no  treatment  is  adopted,  the 
disease  develops  apace.  The  legs  are  no  longer  kicked 
vigorously  about,  but  are  drawn  up  tailor  fashion,  and  lie 
there  unmoved.  Errors  of  growth  next  become  apparent, 
the  abdomen  and  the  head  enlarge,  whilst  the  chest  and 
the  limbs  are  remarkably  small.  Thus  in  a marked  case 
the  infant,  as  Trousseau  pointed  out  long  ago,  assumes  a 
figure  of  eight  shape.  The  large  head  is  associated  with 
a small  face,  and  the  stunted  limbs  with  large,  loose  joints. 
The  wrists  usually  are  affected  first.  The  large  abdomen 
is  caused  mainly  by  chronic  distension  with  wind  due  to  the 
improper  food.  The  small  chest  is  due  to  the  softened 
ribs  being  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
All  the  bones  are  lacking  in  mineral  matter,  and  thus  bend 
readily.  The  back  is  often  curved,  the  arms  yield  to  the 
weight  put  on  them  when  the  infant  crawls,  and  the  legs 
also,  if  the  child  is  put  on  its  feet ; thus  bowed  legs  or 
knock-knee  develop.  The  child  is  fortunately  backward 
in  learning  to  walk,  thus  giving  the  legs  time  to  recover ; 
the  anxious  parents,  however,  find  their  neighbour’s  child 
in  advance  of  their  own,  and  insist  on  standing  the  child 
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np,  much  to  its  detriment.  The  teeth  are  cut  late  and 
decay  early.  The  risk  of  diarrhoea,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  convulsions  is  great,  and  death  is  often  due  to 
one  of  these  three  causes.  If  the  child  escapes  these  com- 
plications, the  rickets  usually  passes  off  in  a couple  of  years, 
the  bones  harden,  the  digestion  improves,  and  health  is 
regained,  though  permanent  deformity,  e.g.,  bowed  legs, 
pigeon-breasts,  deformed  hips,  stunted  growth  and  defective 
teeth  are  only  too  common. 

TREATMENT  OF  RICKETS.  The  treatment  is 
two-fold — preventive  and  curative.  1.  Prevention  con- 
sists in  feeding  an  infant  properly  and  giving  it  its  fair 
share  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  There  is  much  need  of 
instruction  of  the  masses  in  this  elementary  matter.  But 
little  good  can  be  done  when  once  a woman  has  become 
a mother  ; it  must  be  done  in  school.  “ Know  how  to  feed 
a baby  ! Haven’t  I buried  eight,”  was  the  retort  of  an 
out-patient  to  a well-known  physician.  And  this  remark 
is  in  the  writer’s  experience  typical  of  motherhood  in  a 
certain  stratum  of  society. 

2.  Curative  treatment  is  in  the  main  a substitution  of 
correct  dietary  for  the  one  that  has  been  used.  Two 
special  articles  of  diet  are  also  requisite,  (a)  raw  meat  juice, 
and  (6)  some  form  of  easily  digested  fat,  e.g.,  fried  bacon  fat, 
cream  or  ccd-liver  oil.  Healthy  surroundings  are  also 
most  desirable.  The  nursery  must  be  airy  and  well  lighted, 
the  house  dry,  and  the  climate,  if  possible,  sunny.  Poor- 
Law  guardians  and  others  will  thus  do  well  to  send  cases  of 
rickets  to  such  surroundings.  The  disease  takes  time  to 
pass  off,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
Drugs  do  little  for  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

The  ansemia  may  be  treated  by  steel  wine ; thus  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  steel  wine  may  be  given  with  the  same 
quantity  of  cod-liver  oil  and  one-eighth  of  a grain  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  to  an  infant  of  one  year,  and  twice  or 
thrice  this  dose  for  older  children,  according  to  age. 
Parrish’s  food,  “ Chemical  food,”  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron, 
syrup  of  lacto-phosphate  of  iron  and  lime  are  also  used. 
Lime  water  itself  is  useless  for  making  bone,  in  spite  of 
popular  belief  to  the  contrary. 

Rubbing  the  back  and  limbs  with  sweet  oil  for  ten 
minutes  daily  is  useful.  Morning  baths  do  good,  and 
a handful  of  table  or  sea  salt  may  be  added  to  the  water 
with  advantage.  The  child  should  sit  in  a warm  bath  and 
tepid  or  cold  water  be  sponged  over  the  back  for  a few 
seconds.  The  child  should  then  be  placed  on  the  hearth- 
rug and  dried  before  the  fire  with  brisk  friction  with 
warmed  towels.  At  night  it  should  sleep  on  a hair  mattress 
and  be  clad  in  a combination  sleeping  suit;  the  latter 
prevents  it  catching  cold  when  it  kicks  off  the  bed  clothes, 
as  it  is  sure  to  do  constantly.  It  must  be  kept  off  its  legs 
until  the  rickets  is  over  or  deformity  will  result.  If  it 
insists  on  trying  to  walk,  which  older  children  do  at  times, 
a piece  of  light  lath  should  be  bandaged  to  each  leg  and 
made  to  project  six  inches  below  the  foot.  By  this  means 
standing  on  the  feet  is  prevented.  Irons  and  all  heavy 
splints  or  any  remedy  designed  to  forcibly  straighten  the  bent 
bones  are  very  bad.  If  the  bones  have  bent  they  tend  to 
grow  straight  of  themselves  as  soon  as  the  child  is  kept 
strictly  oft'  its  feet.  If,  however,  this  precaution  is  neg- 
lected, surgical  operation  or  permanent  deformity  has 
to  be  feared  in  the  future.  [Refer  to  Infant  Feeding, 
Haw  Meat  Juice,  Scurvy-Rickets.] 

RIGOR  MORTIS.  The  stiffness  that  sets  in  after  death. 
[See  Death.] 

RING,  FIXED.  To  remove  a ring  which  is  firmly  fixed 
on  the  finger,  the  latter  must  be  made  smaller  by  expelling 
the  blood  it  contains.  This  may  be  done  first  by  shaking 
the  hand  above  the  head  as  high  as  can  be  reached,  and 
then  by  bandaging  the  finger  as  tightly  as  possible  from 
the  nail  upwards.  By  repeating  this  manoeuvre  several 
times  in  rapid  succession,  the  ring  can  often  be  shpped  off 
■with  a screw-like  motion.  If  not,  some  stout  packing 
thread  should  be  wound  around  the  finger  from  the  nail 
upwards  until  the  ring  is  reached,  one  end  of  the  thread 
IS  then  to  be  passed  under  the  ring  and  brought  out  through 
*t.  The  thread  around  the  finger  is  now  unwound  by  using 
the  end  that  is  through  the  ring  ; by  this  action  the  ring  is 
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slipped  steadily  towards  the  nail.  If  this  method  fails,  the 
file  is  the  only  resort. 

RINGWORM  is  a disease  due  to  a fungus  that  grows  in 
the  hair  or  skin.  The  scalp  is  usually  attacked.  From 
five  to  fifteen  years  is  the  common  age  of  onset,  and  fair 
hair  is  more  prone  to  attack  than  dark  hair.  The  disease 
often  requires  months  and  even  years  to  cure,  though  at 
puberty  it  nearly  always  heals  spontaneously.  It  is 
highly  contagious  to  children,  and  their  attendance  at  school 
is  thus  interfered  with,  so  much  so  that  the  London  Poor- 
Law  authorities  have  special  schools  for  pauper  children 
suffering  from  ringworm.  Domestic  animals  are  very 
liable  to  attack  and  often  spread  the  disease.  Ringworm 
begins  as  a small,  red  scurfy  spot,  which  itches.  It  spreads 
from  the  centre  and  thus  produces  a ring  shaped  patch, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  name.  The  affected  hairs  fall 
out  and  temporary  baldness  results.  As  to  treatment : — 
Most  authorities  shave  the  head  for  some  distance 
round  the  patch,  and  rub  in  for  ten  minutes  twice  daily 
ointments  to  kill  the  fungus,  e.g.,  sulphur  and  carbolic 
ointment  in  equal  parts,  or  white  precipitate  ointment  and 
vaseline  in  equal  parts.  Stronger  remedies,  e.g.,  chry- 
sarobin,  formalin,  or  lunar  caustic  are  also  in  use,  but  the 
inflammation  they  often  cause  renders  them  unsafe,  except 
when  their  effects  are  under  close  medical  examination. 
X rays  cure  more  quickly  than  any  other  remedy,  but  they 
produce  complete  baldness  for  a time. 

Tlie  domestic  remedies  that  have  been  used  are  innumer- 
able ; salt,  vinegar,  ink,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  these  exert 
some  action  in  checking  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  H\'po- 
sulphite  of  soda  a drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water,  applied 
three  times  a day  may  be  tried.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  medical  supervision  is  much  to  be  desired, 
even  though  the  treatment  has  often  to  last  for  two  years. 

Precautions.  The  heads  of  school  children  should  bo 
examined  periodically,  and  any  suspicious  spot  at  once 
reported  to  the  doctor.  A child  affected  with  ringworm 
should  wear  a skull  cap  day  and  night,  which  should  be 
replaced  by  a clean  one  frequently.  He  must  l>e  cautioned 
not  to  scratch  the  affected  spot,  for  by  scratching  he  will 
convey  the  contagion  to  other  parts  of  his  body,  and  start 
a fresh  place.  All  hats,  furs,  and  the  like  which  the  child 
has  been  wearing  shortly  before  the  ringworm  was  detected 
are  infected  and  are  best  destroyed,  the  lining  of  the  hats 
at  any  rate  must  be  burnt.  Brushes  and  combs  should  be 
soaked  in  strong  soda  water.  The  child  should  never  use 
any  brush  or  comb,  towel  or  pillow,  but  its  own,  and  these 
should  be  w'ashed  frequently.  The  disease  often  spreads 
round  a family  from  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution.  It 
is,  by  the  way,  a good  rule  to  insist  on  each  member  of 
a family  having  his  own  brush  and  comb  for  the  same 
reason.  d’he  finger  used  to  rub  the  ointment  into  the 
ringworm  should  be  protected  by  the  finger  of  a clean 
leather  glove,  or  infection  may  occur. 

Ringworm  on  the  body  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  It  can  be  cured  easily,  usually  in  a fortnight. 

RODENT  ULCER  is  a growth  in  the  skin  allied  to  cancer, 
occurring  in  the  elderly.  It  begins  like  a pimple,  and  later 
becomes  a ragged  wound  or  ulcer  with  a thick  edge.  The 
ulcer  is  usually  seen  near  the  eye  or  ear.  It  may  renuiin 
stationary  for  years,  but  it  is  hable  at  any  time  to  spread 
rapidly,  eating  deeply  into  the  tissues  beneath.  Such 
a result  may  arise  from  the  application  of  caustic  ointments. 
The  X rays  have  been  utilised  wdth  some  success  to  promote 
healing,  but  complete  removal  by  the  surgeon  is  usually 
the  best  treatment. 

RONTGEN  RAYS.  See  X rays. 

RUBBING.  See  Massage. 

RUPTURE  is  the  escape  of  an  abdominal  organ  from 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  the  commonest  form  of  Hernia. 
Hernia  is  the  escape  of  any  organ  from  the  cavity  Avhich 
normally  contains  it.  The' most  frequent  form  of  rupture 
is  the  escape  of  a piece  of  gut.  This  may  be  forced  through 
a weak  spot  in  the  abdominal  wall  either  at  the  navel  or 
the  groin.  No  age  is  exempt  from  this  accident.  When 
this  occurs,  a swelling  of  rounded  form  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  navel  or  groin.  The  swelling  disappears  when 
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the  patient  lies  down,  and  returns  when  he  sits  up  ; the 
size  of  the  swelling  is  increased  by  coughing  or  crying. 
The  prevention  of  rupture  consists  in  avoiding  all  causes 
of  strain.  Any  strain  raises  the  pressure  within  the 
abdomen,  and  so  tends  to  expel  a loop  of  gut  thi  ough  any 
weak  spot.  The  commonest  strains  in  early  childhood 
are  straining  at  stool  fiom  constipation  ; stiaining  to  pass 
water  because  a condition  requiiing  circumcision  has  been 
neglected  ; and  straining  by  violent  coughing,  as  in  whoop- 
ing cough.  The  recent  scar  tissue  of  which  the  navel  at 
this  age  consists  is  a weak  spot,  which  readily  permits  the  ! 
formation  of  a rupture,  hence  it  is  here  that  the  rupture  of 
infancy  is  most  frequent.  In  adult  life  to  these  strains 
are  added  the  strain  due  to  the  nature  of  tiie  work,  like 
coal-heaving,  or  of  athletics,  like  riding  or  rowing.  In 
advanced  life  a cluonic  bronchitis  is  responsible  for  many 
a rupture.  In  the  adult,  the  navel  is  not  such  a weak 
spot  as  in  the  infant,  and  groin  rupture  is  more  frcijucnt 
in  consequence.  The  treatment  of  rupture  consists  in 
returning  the  gut  to  the  abdomen  and  of  keeping  it  there  by 
a suitable  truss.  This  must  bo  seen  to  fit  by  the  doctor.  It 
is  unwise  to  rely  on  the  surgical  instrument  salesman  alone. 

The  Truss  must  be  woju  whenever  the  erect  position 
is  assumed.  In  the  event  of  this  being  irksome,  an  attcm|it 
at  a radical  cure  can  be  miuJe  by  the  surgeon  in  suitable 
cases.  The  truss,  however,  is  soon  worn,  like  (he  clollus, 
without  knowing  it.  A second  tru.ss  should  always  be  kept  | 
handy,  so  that  when  one  breaks  a second  can  replace  it.  . 
This  is  of  special  import, ance  on  a holiday  or  voyage.  In  j 
childhood  the  truss  should  be  of  a simpler  description.  ! 
For  a navel  rupture  a flannel  binder  is  [)ut  on,  a cork  bung  I 
or  a disc  of  lead  seivn  into  it  to  be  placed  over  the  navel.  , 
At  the  same  time  the  cause  must  be  deteided  and  removed.  [ 
For  a groin  ruj)ture  in  infancy  a clean  skein  of  wool  put  i 
round  the  thigh  and  then  the  hips  in  a figure  of  eight  : 
fashion  is  used.  | 

Strangulated  Hernia.  The  danger  of  rupture,  if  | 
neglected,  is  not  only  that  it  gets  steadily  larger  but  that 
the  hole  through  which  it  has  come  may  conlract,  and  by 
nipping  the  gut  prevent  its  return.  This  is  the  condition 
known  as  “ Strangulated  Hernia.”  The  symptoms  are 
vomiting,  pain,  prostration,  stoppage  of  (he  bowels ; the 
rupture  is  found  no  longer  to  return  to  the  abdomen  when 
the  patient  lies  down,  nor  does  a cough  now  increase  the 
size  of  the  rupture.  When  this  occurs,  put  the  patient 
into  a hot  bath  and  send  for  a doctor.  No  aperient  is  to  bo 
given,  and  no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  force  the  gut  back, 
as  this  may,  in  unskilled  hands,  end  in  the  rupture  of  the 
gut  and  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  treatment  when 
the  doctor  arrives  wall  consist  in  an  attempt  to  return  the 
gut;  and  if  the  attempt  fails,  an  operation  wiU  bo 
necessary.  If  neglected,  the  condition  is  fatak 

ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE.  See  Erysipelas. 

ST.  VITUS’S  DANCE,  or  Chorea,  is  a disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  characterised  by  : — (1)  sudden  purposeless 
movements  which  the  will  has  little  if  any  power  to  prevent; 
(2)  muscular  weakness ; (3)  a blunting  of  the  intellect 
combined  with  a lessened  control  over  the  emotions.  The 
name  chorea  is  from  the  Greek  “ to  dance.”  The  name  St. 
Vitus’s  Dance  arose  from  a large  number  of  oases  in  the 
year  1418  being  sent  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Vitus  to  be 
cured.  In  the  disease  of  to-day,  however,  wo  can  recognise 
no  symptom  that  resembles  the  rbythmio  movements  of 
a dance,  the  movements  are  of  the  exactly  opposite  nature, 
irregular  to  a degree.  The  disease  is  brought  on  by  eye 
strain,  worry  and  over-work,  such  as  competitive  exami- 
nations too  often  involve.  The  time  of  life  most  liable  to 
attack  is  between  five  and  fifteen  years.  Gh'ls  are  more 
often  attacked  than  boys,  poor  more  often  than  rich, 
whites  more  often  than  coloured  races.  Rheumatism 
plays  its  part  in  the  causation  of  the  disease ; very  often 
the  child  has  rheumatic  fever  either  previously  or  subse- 
quently, and  there  is  often  rheumatism  in  the  family. 
Indeed  there  is  evidence,  as  Dr.  Pojmton  has  shown,  that 
chorea  is  rheumatism  attacking  the  nervous  system.  Girls, 
who  are  keen  at  their  bookwork,  and  who  come  of  a rheu- 
matic strain,  gre  the  most  liable  to  become  choreic,  a.  fact 


the  parents  should  bear  in  mind.  A sudden  fright  finally 
determines  the  ousi^t  of  an  ulta<  k in  many  of  the  caaes. 

The  symiAorns  of  dejiiand  sjK-eial  attention  both 

from  the  parent  and  the  i»choolmu«t*-r.  .At  home  the  child 
often  gets  into  (rouble  lui  beliavmg  ba.llv  at  table.  It 
B[*illH  food  on  il  bib,  <li<;ps  its  ciqi  without  app;ii.-nt  cauKe, 
and  ofti'ij  iiibii  ts  on  twinging  one  leg.  At  hool  il  olttn 
gets  into  trouble  tor  inr.kiijg  faces,  for  iiiittentiou.  for 
bad  writing,  or  for  a sloui  uy  gait.  Amou-  t if.i  plav- 
mates  it  uets  into  trouble  (or  its  alter>.l  oLpo-iitum.  It 
becomes  muio-c,  un.vious  to  be  K-it  and  alinurtnaliv 

emotimml  wheii  in:' i.  red  with  Ji  elnilhd.  Kali' uk  or 
correction  make  rt  ato-i  . tnu' h wor->e;  [iromi't  deteitiou 
of  the  real  Hate  ot  atl.nrs  is  e-  euti.d  it  the  condition  is  to  be 
nipfied  in  the  bud. 

Treat  an  at  : — 'I'lu*  child  should  be  put  to  I"  '1  \i\  iLself  for 
a few  <la\  llle  -ides  of  the  Cot  siio'.dd  be  j,rol'-  t'-d  With 
pillows,  all  books  rl.•movcd,  se '-p  ai.<l  p!' iii  v of  pl  an  (oo<i 
encouraged,  and  the  irree.d.  r ino\ s-im  nt,-.  Rnofi.l.  Manr 
case.-j  thus  treated  r-eovr  in  a d,>s.  \ I rinuhth* 

holiday  is  tlien  r<  (pnred,  w it 'i  ni' nf}  nf  lie-h  .nr  e.iel  Min- 
tliiiie,  but  wilhou!  e ii.-n  i t.  .\if.  i nd-  1 1.  ■ Ini. 1 must 
not  be  pi'e.Trd  uf  cLiol  uT  ih''  I 'lnd  iniii  will  r<  i.ipsi-.  In 
mole  marked  e.  ■ s,  not  cinly  t'..-  io,  t(jr,  hut  a n.irho  is 
reijuisite,  and  tor  the  poor  t’u  hospit.d  is  the  bt -t 
place  to  K<;nd  the  p .ti”nt.  \'.  1.  n thi-  !■-  not  pos-ihle,  the 
u.se  of  some  enaineli.  d iron  i iij.s  and  pin  s i.-  les.ralue  ; 
a pursun’M  w ife,  oi  the  writ'  r’s  .-e  >pi  int  n,i  e,  ke.  p-  su  b a »^et 
for  ii.'-i-  in  the  p.iri..h.  'this  littl  point  muv  U v, . .'lu  be  n- 
iug  in  mind. 

SALICYLIC  ACID,  iu  tie-  f ■.  .n  nt  "alieil  n.  of  sr«!:i.  is 

hvreely  u.sed  Ml  till'  tl'e.itm.  lit  cf  ill  ■U'u:ni'i  1.  It  in  l-t  be 
taken  umler  medical  ip  i\iMo:n 

SALINE  APLKIEI.TS  im  hide  Isi  idl.i/,  poisihr,  Fpsom 

and  ( Il.iuber'a  .salts.  [Ih  fer  to  C<>ii''tip  Amn.] 

SALIVA,  or  spittle,  is  a (lui.l  Mvii  t.  1 by  thief  pairs  of 
salivary  glands  sifii.ated  h'  low  fie  el. in  au'l  in  front  of  lb's 
oar.  Saliva  consist  - of  w .i?  .t,  mi  I;  s,  and  .ni  ai  tive  inui  vdient 
wliich  ehunges  the  stnseh  in  h:.  .d,  potato  s,  et--.,  to  sugar. 
Saliva  is  e.sscntial  both  tor  swallowing  iml  'j"Mking,  owirig 
to  its  lubricating  etiert.  It  is  alk.dine  in  reaction.  The 
salts  are  prone  to  be  depc-ited  on  the  te-.-th  in  the  forui  of 
tartar.  The  quantity  of  .saliva  sei  reted  varie-.  The  ^ight 
or  odour  of  savoury  food  makes  the  mouth  “ water  " ; 
and  the  presence  of  tood  in  the  mouth  caus^-s  a siniilar 
increased  llow.  Acids  increase  tin-  flmv.  Heme  lemonade 
or  an  acid-drop  relieve  a parched  throat.  All  punp.*nt  sub- 
stances, c.g.,  mustard,  ginger  and  tobacco  incna-c  the  flow. 
Certain  drugs  continued  over  long  jieriiKls  may  cause 
trouble.some  salivation,  especially  mercury.  Irritants  in 
the  mouth  act  in  the  same  way  , the  baby  that  is  teething 
is  a familiar  case.  Hence,  tho.se  taking  mercury  should 
pay  special  attention  to  the  teeth  and  abstain  from  strong 
tobacco,  so  as  to  avoid  two  possible  stimulants  to  salivation. 
The  flow  of  saliva  is  checked  by  alkaline  gargles,  by  bella- 
donna, and  by  removal  of  all  sources  of  irritation  from 
mouth  and  stomach.  It  may  also  be  checked  by  fear. 
In  the  East  a thief  is  at  times  said  to  be  detected  by  making 
all  the  suspected  men  eat  a mouthful  of  rice.  The  thief 
is  supposed  to  be  unable  to  swallow  from  lack  of  saliva. 

SALT.  Table  salt  or  sodium  chloride  is  essential  to  life. 
[See  Food.] 

SALT  MEAT.  See  Food. 

SAL  VOLATILE,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  contains 
liquid  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  spirit,  oil  of  nut- 
meg, oil  of  lemon  and  water.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  half 
to  one  teaspoonful  taken  in  a little  water.  It  is  a useful 
remedy  for  faintness  and  for  flatulence,  but  the  alcohol 
it  contains  should  be  borne  in  mind  if  it  is  proposed  to  use 
it  frequently. 

SANATORIUM  is  a home  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
The  term  is  used  at  the  present  time  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption,  the  buildings 
used  being  termed  open-air  or  consumption  sanatoria. 
The  inclusive  terms  at  these  institutions  range  from  two 
to  five  guineas  a week,  though  a few  charities  take  patients 
for  less.  A list  of  them  may  be  obtained  in  a little  pamphlet 
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published  by  Pulman,  entitled  “ The  Doctor’s  Handy 
Keference  List,”  or  by  reference  to  the  Medical  Directory 
or  current  medical  journals.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  a stay  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

S ANITAS  is  a disinfectant  preparc'd  by  the  oxidation  of 
turpentine.  Being  non-poisonous,  it  is  well  suited  to 
domestic  use. 

SANITATION.  See  Public  Health,  Drains,  Sewage 
Disposal. 

SARSAPARILLA  is  a drug  largely  used  by  quacks,  but 
Bo  far  as  is  known  it  has  no  action  whatever. 

SCABIES.  See  Itch. 

SCALD  HEAD.  See  Favus. 

SCALDS.  See  Burns. 

SCALP.  See  Baldness. 

SCAR.  See  Wounds. 

SCARLET  FEVER  is  an  infectious  disease  due  to  a germ 
that  has  not  been  discovered  at  present.  Infection  arises 
from  contact  with,  or  proximity  to,  a case  of  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  retained  in  infected  clothing  for  months 
but  it  is  not  conveyed  by  the  air  to  any  great  dis- 
tance. Hence,  scarlet  fever  may  be  nursed  at  home 
quite  safely,  provided  the  top  floor  of  a hon.se  can  be  re- 
Berved  for  the  purjjose.  The  age  most  liable  to  attack, 
the  incubation  and  the  quarantine  period  are  given  in 
a table  under  Fevers.  The  time  of  3^eax  at  which  the  fever 
is  most  prevalent  is  late  autumn.  The  geogra[)hical 
distribution  is  curious,  as  scarlet  fever  is  never  epidemic 
in  India,  though  on  the  same  latitude  in  the  U'estern 
Hemisphere  it  i.s  rampant.  The  cause  of  this  is  an  enigma 

Symptoms.  At  the  onset,  one  or  all  of  tliree  sjunpioms 
are  nearly  always  present,  viz.,  sore  throat,  headache,  and 
vomiting.  This  gioup  of  symptoms  in  a child  justifies 
isolation  for  a day  or  two  to  see  if  any  rash  appears.  The 
rash  usually  appears  on  the  second  dav  of  illness,  and  is 
first  visible  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  It  consists  of  bright  red  dots  |)laccd  close  to  each 
other.  It  sj)reads  in  a few  hours  to  the  whole  bodv,  and  is 
often  well  marked  near  the  arm-pits  and  groins.  The  face 
is  usually  flushed  with  well-marked  pallor  round  the  mouth. 
There  is  rarely  any  ra.sh  on  the  palms  or  soles.  The  tongue 
is  coated  with  white  fur.  At  the  tip  of  the  tongue  little 
red  points  the  size  of  a pin’s  head  stand  out  through  the 
fur.  The  pulse  is  very  rapid  mid  the  tenipcwature  raised. 
Such  symptoms  demand  strict  isolation  until  tlie  doctor 
can  bo  obtained.  Occasional! v indigestion  with  nettle  rash 
in  a child,  or  German  measles  is  mistaken  for  scarlet  fever 
by  the  layman,  but  in  all  doubtful  cases  no  harm  can  bo 
done  by  isolation  until  the  doctor’s  arrival. 

Period  of  Infection.  The  rash  and  temperature  both 
subside  in  five  or  six  days,  and  peeling  of  the  skin  then 
begins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  on  the  ears,  and  spreads 
elowly  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Peeling  is  completed  in 
about  six  to  seven  weeks,  the  palms  and  soles  taking  the 
longest  time.  It  is  customary  to  regard  the  case  as  infec- 
tious until  the  peeling  is  completed.  There  is  evidoneo 
against  this.  There  is  also  evidence  that  cases  with  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  or  ears  are  infectious  so  long  as  the 
discharge  continues.  The  responsibility  of  stating  a case 
is  no  longer  infectious  can  thus  only  bo  taken  by  a doctor. 
A mild  case  of  scarlet  fever  properly  nursed  causes  but  little 
suffering  and  the  risk  to  life  is  slight.  Severe  cases, 
however,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  troublesome  complica- 
tions, of  which  ulceration  of  the  throat,  discharge  from  the 
ears,  inflamed  gland.s  in  the  neck  and  intlammation  of 
the  kidneys  are  the  chief. 

The  treatment  should  in  all  cases  be  in  medical  hands, 
and  one  hospital  nurse  for  the  first  three  weeks  at  least, 
besides  the  mother,  are  required  to  manage  the  case 
satisfactorily.  If  this  cannot  bo  afforded,  the  hospital 
is  the  beat  place  to  send  the  patient.  The  mother  or 
whoever  takes  her  place  as  assistant  nurse  will  find  in- 
structions for  her  guidance  in  the  article  on  the  Sick  Room. 

When  no  medical  or  nursing  aul  is  obtainable,  the  follow- 
ing points  should  receive  attention  in  {addition  to  those 
^iycn  jii  the  article  just  mentioned 


(1)  Fresh  air  is  the  chief  disinfectant  and  the  chief 
I me'iicine  require*!.  (2)  Confine  the  patient  to  bed  while 

I the  temperature  Ls  up,  malting  use  of  the  bed  pan  when 

necessary.  After  the  temperature  has  fallen  allow  the 
patient  up  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature  and  to  Lave  the 
bed  made,  but  keep  him  in  bed  between  whiles  for  ten  days 
: from  the  onset  of  the  illness,  Every  two  hours  by  day 

j and  every  four  by  night  give  mil’i;  and  .-^jda  water  in  equal 

parts.  Between  whiles  allow  the  thirst  to  be  quenched 
i with  water,  lemonade,  or  other  beverage  menrloned  under 
Cookery,  a-s  often  as  the  patient  likes,  but  never  rrive  milk 
between  the  stated  intervals,  and  only  give  Hloohol  as  a 
last  resort.  After  the  temperature  is  normal  the  diet 
should  be  incre.xsed  by  the  addition  of  ecus,  bread  and 
butter,  and  milk  pudding.s,  and  a few  days  inter  by  bsh, 
and  then  meat.  Oranges  and  grapes  are  useful.  (4)  I:  t!\e 
patient  has  a house  and  garden  to  him.^!f  he  will  be  re.idy 
to  go  out  in  the  sunshine  after  three  weeks  Indoors,  but  if 
he  is  Isolated  at  the  top  of  the  bouse  from  people  living 
beneath  lie  must  remain  there  until  a.l  peeling  bus  ceased. 
(5)  After  the  temperature  ha-s  been  normal  two  days  a warm 
bath  may  be  given  on  alternate  nichts.  It  aid-  p<'H;ling  and 
soothes  the  skin.  Care  must  be  taken  that  chill  is  not 
caught  after  it.  When  tlie  temperature  Ls  above  104”  the 
patient  shoul*!  be  balhe*}  with  tepid  water  for  ten  minutes 
every  four  hours.  fOi  In  .^vere  cases  mop  out  the  throat 
every  two  hours  with  a little  wool  securely  fixed  to  a r*en- 
boldcT.  and  clipped  in  clycxrine  and  water  in  equal  par:.-. 
Use  a fresh  piece  of  wool  each  time,  and  burn  tlie  ^uded 
piece  at  once.  (7)  If  tlic  ucK-k  swells  wT.cp  it  nr»  in  a larce 
pad  of  w ool  that  reaches  from  one  ear  to  the  oii  vr  au*l 
passes  beneath  tlie  cldn.  Tie  tliis  on  with  a handkerchief. 
(8)  If  ear-ache  occnr<  pour  into  the  ear  a few  drops  of  a 
mixture  of  warm  olive  oil  7 parts  and  laudanum  1 part. 
Do  this  every  four  hours  and  keep  the  ears  wTapped  up 
between  whiles.  When  tne  e.tr  d'..siii urges  tlie  l ain  is 
relieved.  A.  pad  of  wool  should  be  kept  over  it.  changed 
twice  daily  so  long  as  discharge  continues.  It  should  l>e 
sjiinced  twice  daily  with  wi\rm  water  containinc  a tea- 
spoonful of  »alt  to  ilio  pint.  This  ear  dL-cliarce  asu.Uly 
lasts  some  weeks.  The  deafness  that  often  accompanies 
it  is  rarely  pennanent. 

Spemal  Precaution.  The  onset  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  must  be  watched  for  even  in  the  mild  cases. 
During  tho  third  and  fourth  weeks  is  the  common  time. 
The  water  should  be  poured  into  a glass  and  held  up  to  the 
light,  daily.  rust-red  deposit  that  has  been  aptly  com- 
p.ared  to  the  dregs  of  beet  tea  is  an  Ciuly  symptom,  la 
more  serious  cases  the  urine  may  be  smoky  or  port  wine 
coloured.  If  such  symptoms  occur  the  patient  must  be 
put  to  bed  at  once,  clad  in  flannel,  aud  must  remain  there 
until  the  urino  has  been  normal  tor  at  least  three  davs. 
The  diet  in  the  mild  cases  should  be  ample,  accompanied 
by  an  increasoil  amount  of  water  to  drink,  and  the  exclusion 
of  alcohol.  In  the  severe  cases,  namely,  ith  scanty  port 
wine  coloured  urine,  the  diet  should  be  chiefly  milk,  with 
plenty  of  water  to  drink  ; and  linseed  poultices  should  bo 
applied  to  the  loins  every  four  hours.  Other  svmptom.s 
to  watch  for  that  maN’  indicate  the  same  condition  are 
pallor,  vomiting,  pufliness  al)Out  the  face,  ankles  or  privates, 
and  sudden  rises  and  falls  of  the  temperature.  They 
demand  the  same  treatment.  If  they  are  ignored,  death 
from  convulsions,  heart  failure  or  sujtprcssion  of  the  urino 
is  likely  to  result.  In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  insist  that 
the  chief  preventive  of  the  complications  of  scarlet  fever 
is  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it.  [Refer  to  Disinfectants, 
Fever,  Sick 

SCIATIC  NERVE  is  the  stoutest  nerve  in  the  body.  It 
runs  from  the  lower  end  of  the  backbone  through  the  pelvis 
to  the  buttock,  and  thence  down  the  back  of  the  thigh, 
where  it  divides  into  branches  that  supply  most  of  the  skin 
and  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot.  At  its  upper  end  it  is 
80  strong  that  it  can  support  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body. 

SCIATICA  is  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve  and  its 
branches.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  middle-aged  mou.  It  is 
caused  by'  exposure  to  cold  or  wet.  or  to  pressure,  as  in 
sitting  on  a hard  sent.  It  is  also  often  duo  to  constitutional 
disorder,  e.g.,  gout,  rheumatism,  debility  or  ague.  As  the 
lower  bowel  is  in  proximity  to  the  nerve  at  one  point, 
constipation  may  cause  sciatica  by  the  pressure  of  tl\e 
overloaded  bowel  on  the  nerve.  The  symptonxs  are  p.ain, 
which  is  made  worse  b\'  anv  act  that  puts  the  nerve  on  the 
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stretch,  such  as  bending  down  to  tic  up  the  shoe,  and  also 
by  an  action  of  the  bowels.  The  pain  cornea  and  goes, 
being  often  present  even  when  the  limb  is  at  rest.  It  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  branches  of  the  sciatic  nerve ; usually  it  is 
felt  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  but  occasionally  in  the  calf, 
ankle,  or  even  in  the  great  toe.  The  skin  may  be  numbed 
in  places  and  tender  elsewhere.  It  is  always  limited  to  one 
side.  It  has  to  be  distinguished  from  muscular  pains,  from 
which  it  differs  in  being  present  when  the  muscles  are  at 
rest.  In  childhood,  symptoms  like  sciatica  are  nearly 
always  due  to  hip  disease,  and  require  immediate  medical 
care.  Pain  resembling  sciatica  at  any  age  when  present 
on  both  sides  is  . generally  due  to  some  serious  condition 
in  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  spinal  cord,  and  also  requires 
medical  care.  The  treatment  for  sciatica  should  be  rest, 
a free  purge,  and  counter-irritation  over  the  painful  region. 

Counter-irritation  may  be  afiplied  by  rubbing  in  cam- 
phorated oil,  compound  camphor  liniment,  or  turpentine 
liidment,  or  by  tlie  application  of  mustard  leaves,  or  by  a 
row  of  small  blisters  wbicli  sliould  be  removed  as  soon  as 
redness  of  the  skin  has  been  produced,  aud  repeated  every 
few  days. 

Another  treatment  is  to  apply  several  folds  of  brown 
paper,  and  then  iron  the  thigh  with  a laundress’  iron  apf)lic(l 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  If  the  patient  is  gouty,  rheu- 
matio  or  the  subject  of  ague,  the  medicine  recommended 
for  these  may  be  tried  also.  The  condition  often  requires 
some  weeks  of  treatment,  and  should  bo  in  medical  hands, 
if  possible,  as  more  powerful  modes  of  treatment  can  then 
be  resorted  to. 

SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  cancer. 

SCOTT’S  OINTMENT  is  composed  of  mercurial  ointment 
with  camphor  oil  and  wax  ; it  is  applied  over  organs  which 
are  the  scat  of  chronic  inflammation,  such  as  enlarged 
glands  in  the  neck,  to  hasten  their  recovery. 

SCROFULA  is  an  old-fashioned  name  for  tho  hereditary 
tendency  to  tuberculous  glands  in  tho  neck.  Until  the 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  1882,  it  was  not  known 
that  consumption  and  chronic  enlarged  glands  in  tho  neck 
were  due  to  the  same  cause.  Hence  some  peo[)lc  were  said 
to  be  consumptive  and  others  scrofulous,  wliereas  both  aio 
alike  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  [which  see]. 

SCURF.  See  Dandruff. 

SCURVY  is  a disease  due  to  a defective  dietary,  charac- 
tized  by  hinmorrhage,  swollen  gums,  affection  of  the  bones, 
ana-mia  and  exhaustion,  with  absence  of  fever.  Lack  of 
fresh  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  tho  cause.  Malaria, 
dysentery,  overcrowding,  and  mental  depression  aid  in 
causing  the  disease.  The  disease  is  now  prevented  on 
long  voyages  by  the  administration  of  lime  juice,  and  the 
use  of  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables  whenever  possible  ; failing 
oranges  and  green  stuff,  the  onion  and  the  potato  are 
specially  valuable  for  this  purpose.  Dried  peas  and  beans 
are  useless. 

SCURVY  RICKETS,  or  infantile  scurvy,  is  scurvy 
attacking  infanta  who  have  been  fed  on  tinned  foods  only 
or  on  boiled  milk.  These  articles  of  diet  lack  tho  ingredient 
which  prevents  scurvy  in  those  fed  on  the  breast  or  on  fresh 
milk.  As  the  name  implies,  rickets  is  often  present 
also,  but  the  disease  is  essentially  scurvy.  The  same 
earthy  complexion,  with  absence  of  fever,  spongy  gums, 
haemorrhages  from  the  mouth,  under  the  skin,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  bones  occurs.  A bone  affected  in  this  way 
is  intensely  tender,  the  child  screams  when  it  is  touched, 
and  the  limb  is  held  as  still  as  if  it  were  paralj'zed.  The 
disease  may  be  prevented  by  feeding  the  infant  properly. 
Humanized  milk  should  not  be  used  over  long  periods. 
Milk  should  be  Pasteurised  to  sterilise  it  instead  of  boiling 
it  thoroughly.  A teaspoonful  of  orange  juice  may  be 
given  occasionally.  After  the  ninth  month  a teaspoonful 
of  well-cooked  floury  potato  passed  through  a sieve  may 
be  added  to  one  or  two  feeds  daily.  The  disease  is 
most  often  met  with  amongst  the  children  of  (be  rich. 
The  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  disease  is  a matter 
for  the  family  doctor.  [Refer  to  Infant  Feeding.l 

SEA  SICKNESS,  or  mal  de  mer,  is  a temporary  disturb- 
ance of  tho  bodily  functions  caused  by  the  motion  of 


a ship.  Those  made  sick  easily  by  other  causes  are  the 
most  prone  to  suffer.  As  a rule,  women  suffer  more  than 
men,  whilst  the  very  young  and  very  old  often  escape. 
The  duration  of  the  attack  ranges  from  three  to  five  duvs, 
though  in  exceptional  cases  it  may'  jK-rsist  for  weeks.  Hje 
eymptoma  consist  at  first  in  pallor,  coldii<  -s  of  the  extr*-mi. 
ties,  an  indisposition  to  he  disturbed,  and  uneasini  jjs  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; these  symptoms  are  soon  followed 
by  headache  and  generally  by  vomiting.  Tho  vomiting 
often  gives  temporary'  relief,  but  it  may  recur  mfljeiently 
often  to  cause  exhaustion.  I’he  risks  of  sea  sii  kneKH  are  not 
great.  Those  with  heart  di.-ease  are  not  spe  ially  eii- 
dungcred  hut  peojile  who  are  ruptured  and  those  of  a 
bodily  habit  suggestirie  tin-  risk  of  ap-jplexv,  slumld  thmk 
twice  before  exposing  themselves  to  the  cll>  els  of  prolonged 
vomiting. 

Tho  treatment.  For  a few  d.'vs  beforehand  attention 
should  he  paid  to  tl’.e  general  health  ; the  di*  t should  b* 
spare  and  tho  bowels  freelv  open.  Three  lioiirs  hefor® 
going  on  hoard,  a jdain  hut  suh-tantial  meal  shwuld  ha 
taken,  at  which  .som>-  alcohol  is  al-o  taken.  < in  going  on 
hoard,  a deck  chair  should  he  .^,cur  1,  pi.  < i-d  as  near 
tiie  centre  of  the  shij)  as  po>"ih!e.  In  ti  ns  t!  • travaUer 
sliould  recline,  with  the  extremities  w<  !1  w raj.pf-d  up, 
and  with  the  eye.s  closed.  He  shoiiKl  breathe  deeply. 
As  soon  as  nausea  i.s  experien>  < d,  a 1<  mrai  may  bo 
sucked  or  a dry  hi.c  uit  or  f lov  s in  ty  he  eaten  wly. 
If  nausea  jicrsiots  w’ivhout  vomiting,  r.  livf  may  he  obtained 
hv  a dose  of  brandy,  a eup  of  t-  .i  or  a drink  of  .a  water, 
v.’hich  act  alike  as  emctic.s  in  litis  c.  hdition,  ami  oft<u 
bring  the  de.sired  relief.  If  voniiting  j>c  rai-fs,  ice  to  suck, 
sips  of  cham|)agno.  or  small  quantit  e of  h m on  jui<  e and 
soda  water  mav  he  tried.  In  slu/rt  le  yond  nibbling 

a biscuit,  it  is  well  to  nljstain  from  too  l.  In  l>  'ig  t<  yage*, 
beef  tea,  jelly  and  harh  v w;.b  r i-ln  uld  b'*  tried,  and  will 
often  he  retained;  and  d termin(.^^  atti  nipfs  to  g t U(*e<l  to 
tho  ship’s  motion  by  walking  uhuut  on  deck,  shouting, 
singing  an<l  tho  like,  should  he  made.  Of  the  drugs 
recommended,  few  are  of  much  use,  and  the  travder  is 
beat  without  them.  In  very  severe  enses  the  shij/'s  d<-<-tor 
may  have  to  resort  to  cocaine  or  opium,  hut  thi--  shculd  he 
left  to  him.  On  landing,  many  jx*ople  fee!  the  motion  of 
the  ship  for  some  time.  Rest  and  food  should  he  first  tried, 
and  then  if  the  sensation  jicr  .i.'ts,  a couple  of  compound 
rhubarb  pills  will  be  found  an  eflieient  reined v, 

SEASIDE,  DANGERS  OF.  In  taking  u holiday  by  tho 
sea  in  a crowded  holiday  resort,  certain  dangers  are  incurred. 
Families  often  crowd  into  lodgings  far  smaller  than  those  they 
are  accustomed  to  at  home,  and  if  the  weather  is  wet.  they 
live  in  an  atmosphere  by  no  means  coriilncive  to  health. 
The  sanitary  arrangement.s  arc  often  priiv.itive  or  out  of 
order.  Tlie  foorl  is  often  prepared  in  insanitary  surround- 
ings. The  lodgings  have  often  just  l>oen  occupied  by  people 
convalescent  from  measles  or  other  infectious  fever,  often 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlady.  Such  people  are 
also  often  present  in  the  shelters  on  the  sea  front.  The 
beds  are  often  imperfc*ctly  aired  and  the  bedroom  may 
have  been  shut  up  for  some  time.  Watercress  and 
shell  fish  are  often  partaken  of  more  freely  than  at 
home.  Both  articles  of  diet  are  apt  to  be  contaminated 
with  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever.  The  sea  air  promotes 
constipation,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  increased  food 
eaten,  often  upsets  the  digestion,  if  suitable  aperients  are 
not  taken.  Children  are  often  allowed  to  paddle  bare- 
headed under  a fierce  sun,  quite  contrary  to  their  custom 
at  home. 

Much  illness  can  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  more  care 
and  common  sense  in  the  choice  of  lodgings.  Instead  of 
merely  finding  out  whether  they  have  a sea  view,  would  it 
not  be  as  well  to  ascertain  if  the  wat<?r  is  pure,  to  see  if  the 
cistern  has  a lid,  and  to  inspect  the  lavatory  ? Is  the 
house  free  from  damp  and  well  ventilated  ? Or  are  the 
window-sashes  fixed  to  save  the  curtains,  and  the  chimney 
register  shut  to  protect  the  decorations  of  the  fire-place  ? 
It  is  desirable,  if  practicable,  to  inspect  the  kitchen  and 
larder  to  see  that  the  food  is  prepared  and  kept  under 
sanitary  conditions.  Lastly,  it  should  he  remembered 
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that  harm  is  often  done  by  a sudden  change  in  the  daily 
habits  ; long  walks  and  large  meals  at  unaccustomed  hours 
not  unnaturally  do  more  harm  than  good.  [Refer  to 
Health  Resorts.^ 

SEASON  at  which  each  fever  is  most  prevalent  is  stated 
under  each. 

SEA  VOYAGE.  See  Health  Resorts. 

SEBACEOUS  CYST,  or  wen,  is  due  to  the  mouth  of  a 
sebaceous  gland  becoming  blocked.  [Refer  to  Cyst.'] 

SEBACEOUS  GLAND  is  an  oil-gland,  two  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  socket  of  each  hair.  [Refer  to  Acne, 
Hair,  Skin.] 

SECRETION.  See  Gland. 

SEDATIVES  are  remedies  which  reduce  the  activity 
of  any  organ.  [See  Baths,  Drugs.] 

SEDENTARY  HABITS  promote  constipation,  torpid  liver, 
piles,  gout,  obesity,  irritabihty  of  temper  and  sleeplessness. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDER.  The  blue  paper  contains  car- 
bonate of  soda  mixed  with  Rochelle  salt,  which  is  a double 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda.  The  white  paper  contains 
tartaric  acid.  On  mixing  the  contents  of  the  two  papers 
in  water  effervescence  occurs.  The  powder  should  be 
taken  before  breakfast,  as  its  aperient  effect  is  soon  pro- 
duced. [Refer  to  Constipation.] 

SENDING  FOR  THE  DOCTOR.  Always  send,  if 
possible,  before  the  doctor  has  started  on  his  round. 
Otherwise  he  may  pass  your  door,  and  on  reaching  home 
find  he  has  to  retrace  his  steps.  Except  in  midwifery 
cases,  the  fee  for  a night  call  is  double  that  for  a day  call. 
In  the  case  of  rashes,  the  sooner  a doctor  sees  them  the 
better,  though  a definite  opinion  must  not  be  expected 
until  the  rash  is  fully  out  and  has  been  seen  in  daylight. 
In  cases  of  accident  send  a written  message,  stating  its 
nature.  The  doctor  will  then  bring  the  necessary  dressings, 
etc.,  with  him,  and  much  valuable  time  will  be  thus  saved. 
In  all  cases  send  a written  message  with  the  name  and 
address  written  in  full.  It  is  quite  common  for  a child  to 
come  and  ask  the  doctor  to  call  at  “mother’s,”  without 
being  able  to  give  any  further  information.  [Refer  to 
Doctor.] 

SENNA  is  a drug  with  an  aperient  action  and  nauseous 
taste.  The  chief  preparations  are  syrup  of  senna,  dose, 
one  half  to  two  teaspoonfuls  ; confection  of  senna,  half  to 
one  teaspoonful ; black  draught,  two  to  four  tablespoon- 
fuls ; and  senna  tea,  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls.  The 
last  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water 
on  two  ounces  of  senna  and  a teaspoonful  of  ginger,  and, 
after  allowing  to  stand  in  a warm  place  for  half  an  hour, 
straining. 

SEROUS  MEMBRANE  is  a membrane  that  secretes  a 
watery  fluid  resembling  serum.  The  purpose  served  by 
this  fluid  is  to  lubricate  the  surfaces  of  organs  which  glide 
over  each  other.  Thus  the  inside  of  the  abdominal  wall 
and  the  outside  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  lined 
with  a serous  membrane — the  peritoneum. 

SERUM  is  a clear  straw-coloured  fluid,  not  unlike 
whey,  which  is  produced  by  the  clotting  of  blood.  Blood 
when  shed  turns  to  a solid  portion  or  clot,  and  a liquid 
portion  or  serum.  The  serum  of  animals  that  have  been 
rendered  immune  to  diphtheria  contains  antidotes  to 
diphtheria  poison  known  as  antitoxin.  It  is  this  serum, 
known  as  antidiphthcritio  serum,  or  more  briefly  as  anti- 
toxin, which  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  patients  suffering 
with  diphtheria,  in  order  to  cut  short  the  attack.  The 
same  mode  of  treatment  is  capable  of  application  to  many 
other  diseases  as  soon  as  research  has  overcome  certain 
difficulties  in  the  technique.  [See  Antitoxin.] 

SETON  is  a bundle  of  silk  threads  passed  through  the 
skin  and  left  in  so  as  to  produce  a festering  sore.  It  is  an 
obsolete  method  of  applying  counter -irritation  over  an 
inflamed  or  painful  region. 

SEWAGE,  DISPOSAL  OF.  In  towns  a system  of  sowers 
for  carrying  off  the  soiled  water  from  bath-rooms  and 
kitchens  is  necessary.  Hence  the  excreta  can  readily  I)o 
removed  by  the  same  sowers,  and  in  towns  there  is  iittlo 
doubt  that  a water-borne  system  of  sewage  disposal  is  the 
best.  Other  metl  ods,  hoAvever,  havo  boon  tried  and  are 


still  in  use  ; of  these  the  pail  system  is  the  chief  in  England. 
By  this  system  the  excreta  are  allowed  to  collect  in  pails, 
which  are  removed  at  regular  intervals  by  the  Sanitary 
Authority.  In  most  varieties  of  this  system  some  powder 
is  added  to  the  pail,  in  order  to  soak  up  tha-  urine  ; of  these 
powders  the  house  ashes  are  a convenient  one,  though  they 
have  the  disadvantage  that  they  destroy  the  value  of  the 
contents  for  manure.  In  rural  districts  the  disposal  of 
excreta  is  in  many  places  still  very  bad.  The  worst  plan 
consists  in  digging  two  holes  in  the  cottage  garden,  one  of 
which  is  the  well,  from  which  the  house  draws  all  its  water, 
and  the  other  is  the  cess-pool.  Yet  this  plan  is  still  wide- 
spread, though  obviously  dangerous.  Probably  the  best 
plan  is  a pail  system,  in  which  dry  earth  is  used  in  the  pails, 
and  each  cottager  empties  the  pail  and  buries  its  contents 
in  his  garden  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  secure  that  this  is  done 
regularly. 

When  a water-borne  system  is  adopted  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  becomes  an  important  problem,  for  if  the  crude 
sewage  is  run  into  the  nearest  river,  serious  pollution  occurs. 
Hence  many  methods  for  treating  the  sewage  have  been 
suggested  so  that  the  effluent  shall  be  rendered  harmless. 
One  method  is  the  distribution  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation 
works  over  farm  land — the  sewage  farm  method.  The 
farm  area  necessary,  however,  to  receive  the  sewage  of  a 
largo  town  is  very  great,  and  the  value  of  the  irrigation  to 
the  land  from  a farmer’s  point  of  view  falls  very  much 
below  the  cost  involved.  Hence  for  large  towns  this 
method  is  too  expensive.  Chemical  Precipitation  is  another 
method.  Here  the  fluid  effluent  discharged  into  the  river 
is  rendered  harmless  by  precipitating  the  offensive  material 
with  lime,  iron  salts,  etc.  The  difficulty  then  is  to  pet  rid 
of  the  precipitate.  Lastly,  the  Liquefaction’  or  Septio 
Tank  process  has  been  introduced.  In  this  method  the 
sewage  is  first  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a closed  tank, 
termed  the  septic  tank,  in  which  active  bacteria  hve,  that 
would  bo  destroyed  by  air  or  light.  The  action  of  these 
bacteria  is  to  liquefy  the  solid  parts  of  the  sewage.  The 
liquid  sewage  then  passes  over  layers  of  coke,  in  which  it  is 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  Here  other  kinds  of  bacteria 
live,  which  oxidise  the  organic  matter  in  solution  and 
produce  from  it  harmless  bodies.  The  sewage  is  then  free 
of  odour  and  harmless  to  fish,  and  may  be  discharged  into 
the  nearest  stream.  The  drawback  to  this  method  is  that 
although  dead  organic  matter  is  rendered  innocuous,  yet 
many  livinc  bacteria,  e.g.,  those  of  typhoid,  if  present  in  the 
original  sewage,  will  pass  through  alive  and  active  and  thus 
pollute  the  stream  and  any  shell  fish  that  may  be  living  in 
it.  The  septic  tank,  then,  though  a great  advance  on 
former  methods,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

SHELL  FISH.  See  Food,  Public  Health,  Typhoid  Fever. 

SHINGLES,  or  HERPES  ZOSTER,  is  a disease  of  the 
skin  characterised  by  a row  of  blisters  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  body,  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  a nerve. 
Around  the  waist  or  chest  is  the  usual  position.  The 
skin  beneath  the  blisters  is  red  and  burning ; neuralgic 
pain  usually  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  rash ; the  rash 
itself  lasts  from  three  to  ten  days.  The  blisters  burst  or 
dry  up  to  form  scabs,  and  the  skin  recovers.  The  cause  is 
uiiknown.  The  treatment  should  be  the  application  of 
zinc  ointment  spread  on  clean  Linen  and  fastened  on.  The 
popular  belief  that  if  shingles  encircle  the  waist  death 
results,  is  merely  another  w'ay  of  saying  that  shingles  always 
affect  one  side  only.  Becovory  is  certain.  I\Icdicine  is  not 
requii'cd.  Herpes  on  the  lips  or  inside  the  mouth  is  a dis- 
tinct disease ; it  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  midline  as 
a patch  of  blisters  on  an  inflamed  base.  This  condition 
is  common  at  the  onset  of  many  fevers,  e.g.,  pneumonia. 
The  treatment,  so  far  as  the  herpes  is  concerned,  is  the 
application  of  zinc  ointment.  Recovery  is  more  rapid 
tha.n  in  herpes  zos.'er. 

SHIVERING  is  duo  to  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  by 
many  different  causes,  some  of  which  are  trivial,  others 
serious.  The  causes  fall  into  three  groups  ; — 

(1)  mental,  e.g.,  fear  ; (U)  irritation  of  tlie  skin  or  niuci'us 
membranes,  as  iu  exposure  to  cold,  or  tlic  passage  of  water 
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— ■which  in  many  healthy  people  is  accompanied  by  a slight 
shiver — or  the  passage  of  a gall  stone  ; (3)  poison  in  the 
blood,  as  in  the  presence  of  matter  pent  up  within  the  body, 
or  at  the  onset  or  in  the  course  of  many  fevers,  especially 
pneumonia  and  ague. 

The  duration  of  shivering  varies  from  a few  seconds  to 
a couple  of  hours,  and  is  often  succeeded  by  sweating  and 
flushing.  The  temperature  of  the  body  as  a whole  is  usually 
rising  during  a shivering  at  tack,  although  the  patient  feels 
cold,  and  it  is  falling  during  the  flushed,  sweating  stage, 
although  tlio  patient  then  f<;els  hot.  In  children  the  more 
serious  causes  which  produce  shivering  in  the  adult  often 
cause  convulsions.  The  treatment  during  the  shivering 
should  be  hot  blankets,  hot  bottles,  hot  drinks,  and  during 
the  subsequent  hot  stage  in  which  the  patient  is  sweating, 
the  skin  should  be  sponged  v/itb  tepid  water,  and  plenty  of 
cooling  drinks  allowed.  The  subsequent  treatment  will 
depend  on  the  cause  of  the  shivering.  Death  never  occurs 
during  a shivering  attack. 

SHOCK  is  a disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  caused 
by  painful  impressions  on  the  bocly  or  the  mind,  which 
affect  specially  the  heart  and  circulation.  The  symptoms 
and  treatment  are  similar  to  those  of  fainting  given  under 
First  Aid. 

SHORT  SIGHT.  See  Sic/ht. 

SICKENING  FOR  AN  ILLNESS,  the  nature  of  which  has 
not  yet  declared  itself,  is  a condition  which  every  parcuit 
is  sure  to  encounter.  The  treatment  in  such  cases  cannot 
be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  illness,  and  we  have  to  adopt, 
therefore,  a course  of  procedure  suited  to  all  illnesses,  and 
one  which  can  in  any  case  do  no  harm.  VVe  recornmeud 
the  following : — 

(1)  Always  inspect  the  throat  in  the  way  described 
under  Sore-throat,  even  though  the  patient  does  not  call 
attention  to  it.  If  anything  is  seen  that  raises  a suspicion 
of  diphtheria,  not  a moment  must  bo  lost  in  consulting 
the  doctor. 

(2)  Take  the  tentperature,  and  it  if  bo  found  above 
normal,  put  the  patient  to  bed  at  once,  though  there  is  no 
need  for  alarm  at  a temperature  of  three  flgures  in  a child, 
as  the  least  ailment  may  present  this  symptom.  When 
the  temperature  is  not  raised,  there  is  no  harm  in  conGning 
the  patient  to  bed,  but  keeping  to  one  room  is,  as  a rule, 
BuflScient.  The  same  evening  the  temperature  should  be 
taken  again,  as  it  may  be  raised  at  this  time,  although  not 
above  normal  in  the  morning.  [See  Teinfcrature.'] 

(3)  In  the  case  of  children,  secure  the  isolation  of  the 
invalid  until  the  illness  is  known  not  to  be  catching. 

(4)  Do  everything  to  secure  rest  ; rest  is  the  great  healer. 
Encourage  sleep,  put  the  mind  at  ease  by  quiet,  though 
cheery  surroundings,  and  discourage  much  reading.  Adopt 
a spare  diet  for  the  same  reason  ; the  digestion  is  sure  to  be 
disturbed  and  requires  a day’s  rest  to  recover. 

Two  pints  of  toilk  and  one  of  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread 
and  butter,  or  toast,  is  all  that  an  adult  requires  for  a day 
or  two,  and  children  may  be  given  the  same  diet  in  rather 
smaller  quantities.  The  milk  should  be  diluted  with 
barley  water  or  aerated  water,  and  food  must  be  given  every 
four  hours  during  the  day  with  nothing  between  meals 
except  water  to  quench  thirst. 

It  is  a common  mistake  to  give  milk  whenever  the  patient 
Is  thirsty,  with  the  result,  as  a rule,  that  any  indigestion 
already  present  is  much  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a strong  popular  prejudice  against  the  free  use  of 
cold  water,  whenever  a child  is  feverish.  A feverish  child 
is  all  the  better  for  frequent  draughts  of  cold  water  in  small 
quantities  at  a time ; a two  ounce  medicine  glass,  holding 
four  tablespoonfuls,  forms  a convenient  drinking  cup, 
which  the  child  may  be  allowed  to  drain  each  time.  Acid 
drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  black  currant  water,  etc.  (see 
Beverages),  are  also  often  grateful  to  the  patient,  but  they 
cannot  be  allowed  with  the  same  freedom. 

(6)  Give  little  medicine,  if  any.  If  there  is  constipation, 
a mild  laxative  should  be  given ; castor  oil  is  the  safest, 
but  the  aperient  to  which  the  patient  is  accustomed  may 
usually  be  administered.  (See  Constipation.)  While  the 
temperature  is  raised,  an  effervescing  draught  may  be 
given  every  four  hours  with  some  benefit,  though  it  is  not 


essential ; such  a draught  may  be  made  of  a saltspooDfuI 
I of  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a little  water  stirred  up 
W'ith  the  sanic  quantity  of  citric  acid,  also  jireviously 
I dissolved  in  a little  water.  Witliin  tbirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours  of  this  trcatrii'-iit,  the  temperature  will  fall  and  con- 
valescence begin  in  the  gnat  majority  of  citses,  and  the 
i attack  will  prove  to  be  a Lise  alarm.  The  diet  should  then 
' bo  increu  ' d by  the  ad<iition  of  lightly-cooked  eggs  and  of 
! fish,  and  if  no  further  symptoms  occur  the  patient  may 
! get  up  on  the  following  day.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
cither  no  improvenu  iit,  or  fresh  symptoms,  e.g.  a rash,  u 
cough,  etc.,  make  their  ajipearance,  medical  aid  should 
[ obtained. 

I SICKNESS.  S.  e .s'.u  l urm.'iny. 

i SICK  ROOM,  MANAGEMENT  OF.  The  room  ►eketed 
fur  most  illnesses  should  bo  well  liglitesl,  the  suniiV  side  of 
the  house  being  tlio  la  .st  excej  t in  very  bot  weather.  In 
^ certain  cases  of  brain  injury  or  cxi  lUiueut,  and  in  many 
oye  troubles,  the  room  will  have  to  he  <larkene<l,  hut  in  prac- 
tically all  other  forms  of  iilii<  ss  lu'*  c h'‘<-.'ini.‘  e{Ti-<  t of  hKht 
should  le  ver  be  forgiAten.  The  ri.  oiii  should  also  be  quiet, 

! a faet  which  may  rie<  rssitate  one  at  the  Lack  of  the  house 
being  chosen.  In  manv  illnesHes  a room  next  door  for  the 
mirso  is  required,  and  tic  proximity  of  a lavatory  is  another 
point  to  bo  considerixl  in  elKK."'iiig  the  room.  Tor  infectious 
disease  the  wholo  top  Uo<jr  i>  nearly  al w ays  re,serve«l  for  tlio 
patient  and  nursew,  whilst  for  ea  rs  o!  jiroiungisj  illnesa,  e.g., 
heart  ilis<*a>e,  in  which  a turn  in  the  g.tnliTi  may  be  allowed 
daily,  but  in  wh:>  h mounting  bt.nr-.  i'^  dauL’erous,  one  of  the 
ground  floor  rooms  will  have  to  be  (onverted  into  u be*!- 
room.  Tup  wall  p.iper  hhoulj  bo  of  .i  -ulxlned  p.Attern, 
the  furniture  .scanty,  and  all  uii!i'.-<.e»ary  curtains,  bod 
hangings,  aiul  otlur  dust  ir..ps  reiuoved.  Frosh  flowera 
without  tou  jironuuruasl  a scent  e.re  Ix-tter  than  picture* 
for  decorative  purpotn  s.  F-Wi-pt  in  infi'clious  ami  certain 
surgical  civses,  tlu  removal  of  tfie  c.irpets  is  unrucessarv. 

1.  THE  llEDlKiU.M  Al’l'El ANCE.S  ne.  t-^«arv  'for 
nursing  the  pick  must  bo  obtained.  Tli<>  btsi  chosen  should, 
if  possible,  be  n;uTow,  so  that  the  patient  can  he  easily 
reachcnl  and  lifted  ; the  mattress  is  bcot  a hair  one,  lying  on 
a wire-spring  frame,  and  in  any  case  a feather- bc<l  should 
never  be  used,  as  the  patient  can  bo  moved  on  this  only 
with  difficulty,  and  it  is  apt  to  cause  bcd-.sore.s.  The  sheets 
should  not  be  linen,  as  this  is  too  chilling.  The  hair-mattress 
should  be  covered  by  ■:  bl.inket  and  sh’et.  and  a draw  sheet 
placed  across  the  bed  with,  if  necessary,  a square  of 
mackintosh  beneath  it,  kept  in  position  by  a safety  pin  at 
each  corner. 

A draw  slieet  is  made  by  folding  a slieet  till  it  is  three  feet 
wide,  and  placin'?  this  across  Use  bed.  so  that  one  end  just 
comes  to  the  right  band  edge  of  tiie  bed.  wlrilst  the  m.aiority  ‘ 
of  the  sfieet  lies  on  the  floor  on  the  left  side.  Tht  free  end 
is  folded  up  and  tucked  in  beneath  the  mattress.  As  tlie 
sheet  becomes  soiled  it  Is  drawn  across  the  bed  towards  the 
right  and  the  soiled  part  tucked  in  on  the  riglit  side.  This 
manoeuvre  is  repeated  each  time  tlie  sheet  is  soiled,  until 
all  the  sheet  has  been  drawn  across  the  bed  to  the  right  side. 

A new  sheet  is  then  substituted,  having  again  the  spare 
portion  at  first  on  the  left  side. 

In  addition  to  the  bed  and  bedding,  hot-water  bottles 
wrapped  in  flannel,  a bed-rest  and  a bed-cradle,  are  often  re- 
quired. Bed-rests  are  usually  made  with  an  adj ustable  back, 
so  that  the  patient  may  recline  at  any  angle  he  Ukes.  A pastry 
board  covered  by  a pillow  may  serve  as  an  extemporary 
bed-rest.  A plank  on  four  legs,  about  eight  inches  high,  is 
useful  to  place  in  front  of  the  patient  for  meals,  toys,  etc. 
Bed-cradles  are  used  to  take  the  weight  of  the  bed  clothes  off 
the  feet  or  some  injured  part,  and  are  usually  made  of  hoops 
of  metal  or  wicker  work  Gxed  in  a frame,  and  can  be  easily 
made  by  any  one  at  all  handy  at  carpentry,  or  might  be 
made  of  stiff  cardboard  bent  into  a half  circle.  Bed-pans, 
night  table,  and  a glass  urinal  with  a wide  mouth  so  as  to 
be  easily  cleaned  should  be  provided.  A thermometer 
should  be  hung  over  the  head  of  the  oed,  and  a clinical 
thermometer  for  taking  the  patient’s  temperature  will  be 
requii-ed.  Medicine  glasses,  feeding  cups,  a small  spirit 
lamp  and  kettle,  wasliing  materials,  and  an  enema  syringe 
should  also  be  handy,  ^^^len  poisonouj  lotions  are  being 
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osed  as  well  as  mediciue,  it  is  much  safer  to  keep  the  former 
locked  up  in  quite  a different  place  to  the  medicine,  as 
mistakes  are  made  more  easily  than  the  beginner  tliinks. 
A note  hook  and  pencil  should  be  provided  in  which  to  keep 
accurate  notes  put  down  at  the  time  and  not  from 
memory. 

2.  THE  NURSE  must  be  clean  and  neat ; she  must  have 
no  rustling  skirt,  creaking  shoes,  or  rattUng  bangles.  She 
must  be  bright,  cheery,  punctual  in  giving  meals  and 
medicines,  and  capable  by  tact  and  quiet  firmness  of  seeing 
that  these  are  taken  properly.  Anxiety  must  not  be  allowed 
to  cause  fussiness.  She  must  carry  out  the  doctor’s 
instructions  faithfully,  and  if  she  does  not  understand  them 
she  must  say  so  at  the  time,  and  she  will  be  wise  to  write 
them  down  at  once,  as  in  the  strain  and  anxiety  of  nursing 
a near  relative,  the  memorj’^  is  rarely  reliable.  She  must 
keep  notes  of  the  pulse  rate,  the  temperature  and  the 
breathing  rate,  if  desired,  and  should  also  note  when  the 
patient  sleeps,  how  he  takes  his  nourishment,  how  often 
the  bowels  and  bladder  act,  and  any  symptom  such  as  pain, 
cough,  vomiting,  or  rash.  A email  portion  of  the  vomit, 
expectoration,  urine,  and  motions  should  be  reserved  for 
the  doctor’s  inspection,  and  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place 
outside  the  sick  room. 

The  nurse  is  responsible  for  the  ventilation  and  warming 
ot  the  sick  room.  Ventilation  must  always  be  into  the 
outside  air,  and  is  best  effected  by  a bright  fire  and  by 
a window  open  at  the  top.  The  wall  thermometer  must  be 
the  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  fire  used.  To  keep  the 
temperature  up  to  the  right  level  by  diminishing  the 
ventilation  is  bad  nursing.  The  usual  temperature  for  the 
sick  room  is  56°  in  winter  and  65°  in  summer  ; but  in  nursing 
bronchitis  the  temperature  may  be  a little  higher,  and  in 
surgical  cases  often  a little  lower  than  the  average.  In 
illness  involving  the  emission  of  sickly  odours  the  room 
must  be  kept  sweet  by  more  abundant  ventilation,  and 
not  by  disguising  the  foetor  by  other  and  stronger  scents. 
This  point  is  essential  to  the  welfare  both  of  nurse  and 
patient.  The  fear  of  draughts,  which  took  so  prominent 
a place  in  the  mind  both  of  relatives  and  doctors  of  the  last 
generation,  is  now  largely  a thing  of  the  past,  except  in 
the  treatment  of  bronchitis  and  some  diseases  of  the 
kidneys.  The  open-air  treatment,  so  beneficial  in  con- 
sumption, is  extending  to  illness  in  general.  The  fire 
should  be  poked  with  a stick  and  coal  put  on  by  hand 
to  avoid  noise ; a pair  of  gloves  are  usually  kept  for  this 
purpose. 

Bed-making  has  often  to  be  done  without  removing  the 
patient  from  the  bed.  The  bed-linen  may  be  changed  in  the 
following  way ; — 

The  patient  is  turned  on  his  side  and  brought  to  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  tiie  part  of  the  under  sheet  and  drawsheet 
thus  exposed  is  rolled  up  lengthwise  till  it  lies  against  the 
patient.  The  clean  sheet  and  drawsheet  are  also  rolled 
lengthwise  for  half  their  w'idth,  and  the  open  half  is  then 
spread  over  that  part  of  the  bed  from  which  the  old 
sheet  has  just  been  removed.  The  rolled  portion  of  the 
new  sheet  is  then  in  contact  with  the  rolled  part  of  the  old 
sheet,  and  the  patient  is  now  lifted  on  to  the  unrolled  portion 
of  the  clean  sheet.  The  old  sheet  is  then  removed  and  the 
remainder  of  the  new  one  unrolled. 

In  removing  body  linen  it  is  well  to  draw  it  over  the 
head,  taking  the  arms  out  last ; but  in  putting  on  fresh 
linen  it  is  better  to  put  the  arms  in  first  and  then  to  slip 
the  shirt  over  the  head  and  down  the  back.  The  prevention 
of  bed  sores  will  depend  largely  on  the  skill  with  which  tho 
bed  is  made,  and  the  bed  and  body  linen  kept  dry.  Crumbs 
must  on  no  account  be  permitted  in  the  bed.  [Refer  to 
Bed-eores.] 

Lifting  patients  is  best  done  in  a blanket,  but  in  fitting 
them  further  up  the  bod  the  best  method  is  for  two  people 
to  pass  their  hands  from  opposite  sides  of  the  bod  under 
the  shoulder  blades  and  buttocks  and  to  lift  simultaneously, 
whilst  a third  assistant,  if  necessary,  supports  the  patient’s 
head. 

Management  of  tho  excreta.  Care  must  bo  taken  that 
thorough  dryness  bo  secured,  which  is  best  done  b}’’  using 
a dusting  powder,  such  as  starch  and  zinc  oside  in  equal 


parts.  The  excreta  should  be  at  onoo  removed  from  tae 
sick  room,  and  not  hidden  under  the  bed  or  emptied  into 
a slop-pail.  In  certain  fevers  the  excreta  require  disin- 
fection before  emptying,  but  as  a rule  they  may  be  emptied 
at  the  water-closet  at  once,  a small  sample  being  reserved 
for  the  doctor’s  inspection.  The  expectoration  in  con- 
i sumption  or  pneumonia  should  be  received  in  a vessel  con- 
taining some  disinfectant,  such  os  sanitas  or  chinosol,  and 
the  lips  wiped  with  a soft  rag,  that  is  subsequently  burnt. 
Any  blood  or  offensive  odour  in  the  expectoration  shoniii 
be  noted.  [Refer  also  to  Baths,  Blisters,  Catheter,  Cooker;/. 
Dressings,  Enemata,  Food,  Infancy,  Leeches,  Poultices.] 

3.  SPECIAL  CASES.  (1)  In  nursing  a case  of  fractured 
leg  or  thigh  the  bed  is  prepared  by  placing  boards  acr  -s  the 
bed  beneath  the  mattress  to  prevent  any  subsequent 
sagging.  The  limb  having  been  set,  subsequent  swcl’ing 
may  cause  the  bandages  to  become  too  tight ; it  will 
then  be  proper  to  give  relief  by  making  a slight  snip  with 
scissors  into  the  edge  of  the  bandage.  Later  in  the  illness 
pain  at  the  heel  or  elsewhere  may  indicate  the  necessity  to 
readjust  the  splints;  this  symptom,  then,  should  always  ba 
! reported  to  the  doctor.  Some  aching  in  the  limbs,  how^  vt  r, 
must  be  expected,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  lyin^r  in  ^ ::o 
attitude.  The  use  of  the  bed  pan  and  the  prevention  of 
bed-sores  require  special  skill  in  these  cases. 

(2)  In  nursing  a case  that  presents  viental  symptoms 
special  care  is  required.  Two  attendants  should  always  ba 
present,  ajid  if  the  patient  be  strong,  more  than  this  nun  her 
may  be  required.  Razors,  knives,  forks,  glass,  fire,  end 
even  bell  ropes  are  all  sources  of  dancer.  In  holding  tha 
patient  when  struggling  his  skin  should  be  protected  by 
holding  him  in  a blanket.  [Refer  to  Ddiri  m Trert'^^ns.'. 

(3)  In  nursing  a case  of  infectious  illness  the  top  floor 
should  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  on  this  floor  p tient 
and  nurses  must  live  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Domestic  pets  must  be  excluded.  Tho  room  should  be 
stripped  of  all  pictures,  carpets,  and  other  furniture  except 
the  barest  necessaries,  which  should  be  of  such  a nature  as 
to  hold  the  dust  ns  little  as  possible-  A sheet  soaked  in 
some  antiseptic,  such  as  p?rchlorido  of  mercury,  1 in  2.r00, 
should  be  nailed  over  the  doorway  and  allowed  to  hang 
down  outside  it.  This  antiseptic,  though  more  expensive, 
is  preferable  to  carbolic,  because  it  is  odourless.  A gown 
should  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  doctor  on  his  visits.  The 
dress  of  the  nurse  should  be  washable.  Ventilation  should 
be  thorough,  but  this  must  not  be  aided  by  opening  the 
door  : the  windows  and  chimney  should  alone  be  used.  AH 
attempts  to  disinfect  the  air  of  the  room  by  trays  of  carbolic 
or  other  chemical  are  futile,  and  only  give  the  room  an 
unpleasant  and  unhealthy  odour.  Crockery  must  be 
Wiished  by  the  nurses  themselves,  and  no  letters  posted. 
Soiled  linen  must  be  soaked  in  a strong  disinfectant  before 
being  sent  to  the  laundry.  Food  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  sick  room,  and  when  once  it  has  been  taken 
into  the  sick  room,  if  not  used,  it  must  be  burnt.  The 
nurse’s  meals  should  be  taken  outride  the  sick  room,  and 
the  bands  should  be  carefully  cleansed  first,  though  the  use 
of  medicated  soaps  is  not  recommended.  Arrangements 
should  bo  made,  if  possible,  for  each  nurse  to  have  at  least 
an  hour  a day  in  tho  open  ah’,  the  clothes  being  completely 
changed  before  going  out.  In  illness  of  this  kind,  as  in  all 
serious  illness,  the  aid  of  at  least  one  hospital  nurse  is  of 
great  value.  Tho  other  members  of  the  household  should 
try  to  work  amicably  with  her,  and  to  take  her  advice  in 
all  cases  of  doubt  when  tho  doctor  is  absent.  When 
fi-ictiou  arises  it  is  usually  the  well-intended  but  highly 
unnecessary  fussiness  of  the  relatives  that  is  at  fault. 
[Rofer  to  Disinfection,  Typhoid,  Scarlet  Fever,  c'c.] 

SIDE,  PAIN  IN,  If  due  to  pleurisy,  this  pain  is  increased 
by  taking  a deep  breath.  If  due  to  indigestion,  it  is  not 
affected  by  bn'atlung,  but  is  worse  after  meals.  It  is  also 
duo  at  times  to  muscular  rheumatism.  [Refer  to  those 
separate  heads.] 

SIGHT.  Normallv  wo  are  able  to  focus  for  near  or 
distant  objects  wit'll  equal  facility  until  middle  age  la 
reached,  when  most  people  require  spectacles  to  enable 
them  to  sse  clearly  •mBll  objeote  at  a short  distHancc.  Such 
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people  are  said  to  be  long-sighted,  as  any  distant  object  is 
seen  as  well  as  ever.  The  time  to  take  to  spectacles  is 
indicated  by  the  position  in  which  a newspaper  has  to  bo 
held  to  read  it.  As  long  sight  develops  the  paper  has  to  be 
held  further  and  fui'ther  from  the  eye,  till  it  is  held  at  arm’s 
length.  Spectacles  should  be  obtained  before  long  sight 
has  advanced  so  far.  Short-sighted  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  see  near  objects  but  not  distant  ones  distinctly. 
Short-sight  may  date  from  birth,  but  is  more  often  j)roduced 
by  too  close  an  application  to  reading,  embroidery,  or  other 
work  that  involves  eye  strain.  It  is  very  rare  in  savages. 
The  defective  sight  is  easily  remedied  by  suitable  glasses, 
which  cannot  be  worn  too  young,  as  the  short  sight  will 
otherwise  increase.  The  commonest  error  of  vision  is  not 
short  sight,  but  astigmatism,  which  is  treated  under  a 
separate  heading.  [Refer  to  Astigmatism,  Blindness,  Eye, 
Squint.'] 

SINKING  SENSATION  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  due 
to  indigestion.  It  is  not  a sign  that  stimulants  are  required. 
It  is  largely  used  as  an  excuse  for  alcoholic  indulgence,  which 
by  increasing  the  indigestion  makes  the  symptom  recur  with 
increased  frequency.  [For  treatment  see  Indigestion.] 

SINUS  ia  a passage,  produced  by  disease,  blind  at  one  end 
and  opening  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body  at  the  other. 
Disease  of  a bone  is  the  most  common  cause ; the  matter 
makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  leaving  a track,  through 
which  discharge  continues  until  the  diseased  bone  has  been 
removed.  The  treatment  is  surgical. 

SKIN  forms  a protective  coating  over  the  whole  body. 
It  is  jjopularly  thought  to  consist  of  three  layers,  but  really 
only  consists  of  two  : — the  cuticle,  scarf-skin,  or  epidermis 
above,  and  the  true  skin  or  dermis  beneath.  The  epidermis 
is  devoid  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  so  that  it  stands  wear 
and  tear  without  bleeding  or  causing  pain.  In  order  to 
withstand  the  constant  wear  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it  is 
formed  of  several  layers  of  scales,  which  are  renewed  be- 
neath as  fast  as  they  are  rubbed  olf  at  the  surface.  The 
greater  the  friction  the  greater  the  scale  formation  ; hence 
arise  the  “ horny  hand  of  toil,”  corns,  etc.  The  dermis  or 
true  skin  is  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
To  the  latter  the  sense  of  touch  is  due.  Deep  in  the  dermis 
are  the  sweat  glands,  which  pour  the  sweat  into  canals  or 
ducts  that  open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin;  the  openings 
of  these  ducts  are  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  are  visible 
through  a strong  magnifying  glass.  The  chief  purpose 
served  by  the  sweat  gland  is  to  aid  in  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  As  the  body  becomes  heated 
the  formation  of  sweat  is  much  increased,  and  this  in 
the  course  of  evaporation  chills  the  skin  and  the  blood 
flowing  through  it.  The  skin  contains  hairs.  These  grow 
in  little  pits  in  the  skin  called  hair-follicles.  As  soon  as  a 
hair  has  attained  a certain  length,  w^hich  varies  with  the 
individual,  it  is  cast  ofi  and  replaced  by  a jmung  hair  that 
grows  up  beneath  it.  From  disease  or  advancing  age  the 
follicles  may  cease  to  produce  new  hairs,  and  baldness 
results.  Opening  into  the  follicle  are  two  oil  glands,  the 
sebaceous  glands,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  oil  the  hair 
and  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Attached  to  each  follicle 
is  a small  muscle,  Avhich,  under  the  influence  of  cold  or 
fright,  makes  the  hair  stand  on  end.  The  condition 
termed  goose-flesh  is  thus  produced.  If  dirt  is  allowed  to 
collect  on  the  surface,  the  mouth  of  the  sweat  glands  and 
the  sebaceous  glands  become  blocked,  and  their  secretions 
are  pent  up. 

1.  GARS  OP  THE  SKIN  is  of  much  importance  to 
health.  The  skin  must  be  kept  clean,  but  harm  can  be 
done  by  over- washing.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above 
that  the  skin  is  provided  with  oil  glands  to  keep  the  skin 
lubricated,  and  while  this  oil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  turn  rancid,  it  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  be  removed  so  frequently  that  the  skin  is  kept  dry  and 
brittle.  Many  of  the  soaps  used  contain  free  allcali,  w'hich 
does  harm  in  this  way.  In  raw  weather  many  people  with 
delicate  skins,  who  have  to  go  out  directly  after  breakfast, 
do  well  to  wash  the  face  at  night  but  not  in  the  morning. 
During  the  night  a protective  coating  of  natural  oil  collects, 
lyhich  pfotecte  the  skin  from  being  chapped.  In  such  cases 


I also  the  use  of  a super-fatted  soap  is  worthy  of  a trial ; that 
I is,  a soap  that  contains  Jin  excr-M.s  of  fat.  SuVh  soaps,  if  kept 
I a long  time  in  warm  weather  are,  however,  apt  to  turn 
: rancid,  and  are  then  very  irritating.  .Mo<t  si  ir.s  stand  the 
morning  cold  bath  without  soap  very  w'  ll,  but  th<-y  will 
not  all  withstand  the  vigorous  rub  down  afterwards  with 
hard,  rough  towelr*.  To  eUanse  very  dirtv,  < oar.-e,  thick 
skin  the  use  of  solt  soap,  turpentine,  and  metl,yi;iti-<i  int 
will  be  found  el:  etive.  In  cold  weather  ih(.-'e  who  have 
to  wash  the  hands  fi-  quently  require  care  in  ord<  r to  avoid 
chaps. 

These  are  b'-  ' u'.oi'lerl  by  ft)  i^l  ine  in  ei,I(!  water 
jnsiead  of  hot,  (2)  i _v  well  ri:  -ii  t:  • : i fr'-e  fr  an  - ip,  <3) 
by  rubl  in;?  in,  ju-t  1 rf,,re  dryl;  the  l.,ii..;s.  a i;  i\l  .re  of 
equal  parts  of  L’i_..e;ii,e  and  Vi  J intii  ii  (<  >-y,  ; i.-.  J of  zinc 
fculpb..te  two  pr.ln-.  li.'ctur"  <.f  ’.Mr.  '>r  ten  e.'irs,  and 
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])Hred  with  potr  -h  ipsti  ..l  of  tie-  .'-r-hv  c.f  i rdin  ’y  soap.) 
The  clothing  worn  m t the  si. in  is  a iimtter  th  ■ inq  ortance 
of  whieh  is  often  forgott  n.  M .nv  .'.ins  (•.■•i,not  .-tand 
rough  flannel  ne.xt  them.  Tlii;  ini ••  is  dm  piarfiv  to 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  rou,  h ti.'.nnel  and  p.-.rt'y 
to  the  persniration  odi-n  indu  <1.  Ih'  ri 'u!t  is  t)o>ilee- 
some  itching  .and  the  iqii  e r:. nee  uf  am  h.  In  -ueh  cases  if 
soft  cotton  or  silk  ma^  ri-  1 b sub-titut*  d and  fl.iiiij  -1  w orn 
over  it  good  result  - are  (.'  '..ined.  The  skin  mu'-t  be  k<  pt 
dry  ; urine,  and  sweat  an  both  highly  irritating  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  witli  the  skin,  especially  in  parts 
exposed  to  friction.  In  hot  we.  then  the  underclothing 
requires  more  frequent  eh.rnging,  and  in  infancy  the  diajiers 
should  be  changed  directly  they  are  soiled  and  the  skin 
cleansed  with  oatmeal  water. 

2.  HEALTH  OF  THE  .‘^KIN.  A h-  althy  skin  covers 
a healthy  body.  The  state  of  the  general  health  has  an 
important  influence  on  the  w h'.uc  of  the  skin.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  “ staring  coat  ” of  a horse  that  is  out  of 
sorts.  In  man  gouty  eczema,  and  the  rashes  of  the 
infectious  fevers  are  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  general 
health  on  the  skin.  It  is  the  digestion,  however,  which 
is  specially  important.  Those  who  desire  a good  coin- 
pilexion  and  sufferers  from  nettlc-ra.=h  or  “ breakings  out  ’ 
should  attend  to  the  bowels  and  restrict  the  diet  to  easily 
digestible  food  ; fatty  and  sweet  food  are  specially  harmful. 

The  skin  may  be  injured  by  unfair  wear  and  tear.  .An 
ill-fitting  boot  is  the  cause  of  a corn  ; the  use  of  cosmetics 
of  a ruined  complexion ; the  repeated  exposure  of  the 
hands  to  strong  chemicals,  as  in  laundry  and  other  trades, 
may  cause  eczema,  and  old  people  who  sit  much  in  front 
of  the  fire  often  have  a similar  eczema  of  the  skin  over  the 
shins. 

The  skin  is  liable  to  a great  number  of  disorders.  This 
is  due  to  its  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  injury, 
germs,  and  other  parasites,  and  also  to  its  complex  structure. 

Gejms  are  x'esponsible  for  boils,  carbuncle,s,  eczema  and 
lupus ; fungi  for  ringworm  and  scaldhead ; animal  parasites 
for  itch,  and  pediculosis,  which  is  due  to  lice.  Disorder  of 
the  nervous  system  is  the  cause  of  nettle-rash,  red  gum  rash, 
shingles,  dead  lingers,  and  the  itching  without  apparent 
cause  so  common  in  the  elderly.  Disorder  of  the  sweat 
glands  causes  profuse  sweating  or  serious  deficiency,  or  an 
altered  character  of  the  sweat,  retention  of  the  sweat  causes 
pricklj’-  beat.  Disorder  of  the  oil  glands  causes  baldness, 
black  heads,  sebaceous  cysts  or  wens,  and  often  gives  rise 
to  eczema.  Disorder  of  the  blood-vessels  causes  birth-mark 
and  purpura.  Lastly,  overgrowth  of  the  epidermis  may 
cause  corns,  warts  or  cancer. 

[Refer  to  Acne  or  Blackheads,  Baldness,  Birth-mark,  Boils, 
Cancer,  Carbuncle,  Chilblain,  Corn,  Cyst,  Dandruff,  Eczema, 
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Hair,  Itch,  Itching,  Lice,  Lupus,  Nails,  Nettlerash,  Psoriasis, 
Ringworm,  Rodent  Ulcer,  Shingles,  Sweat,  W arts.'] 

SKULL,  FRACTURED.  See  Blows. 

SLEEP.  A baby  should  sleep  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four ; at  fifteen  years  of  age  nine  to  ten  hours 
suffice ; at  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  eight  hours,  and 
after  this  age  six  to  seven  hours  until  old  age  is  reached, 
when  more  is  required.  The  amount  of  sleep  required, 
however,  varies  greatly  in  the  case  of  different  individuals, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  same  individual  at  different  ages. 
People  should  have  their  sleep  right  out  as  much  as  possible, 
but  once  fully  awake  it  is  well  to  rise  at  once.  In  order 
that  sleep  may  be  as  refreshing  as  possible  the  surroundings 
must  be  suitable.  The  bedroom  should  be  quiet,  darkened, 
cool,  and  well  ventilated.  Ventilation  is  best  effected  by 
a window  open  at  the  top  and  by  the  chimney  register  being 
never  closed.  The  bed  should  have  a hair  mattress,  not 
feathers.  The  foot  of  the  bed  should  have  extra  covering 
over  it.  The  pillow  should  be  low  in  childhood  and  higher 
as  age  advances.  In  childhood  a sleep  in  the  forenoon 
daily  is  most  beneficial.  Children  should  go  to  bed  not 
later  than  seven  o’clock,  and  they  should  have  a good 
“ romp  ” for  half-an-hour  or  so  before  bed-time.  Babies 
should  sleep  in  cradles  without  rockers.  To  be  rocked  to 
sleep  is  an  acquired  habit  that  is  quite  unnecessary,  if  not 
harmful,  as  hospital  experience  has  abundantly  proved. 

SLEEP,  DISTURBED.  See  Dreams,  Sleep-walking. 

SLEEPLESSNESS  may  arise  from  many  causes  that  may 
bo  summarised  thus : — (1)  Pain  and  other  sources  of 
irritation,  e.g.,  indigestion,  adenoids,  itching,  etc. ; (2) 

I poisons  in  the  blood  which  irritate  the  brain ; these  may 
( arise  from  the  abuse  of  coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  or  other  drug, 

I or  from  some  bodily  disorder,  e.g.,  gout,  Bright’s  disease, 

I etc. ; (3)  mental  disturbance  by  worry,  excitements,  or 
i strange  surroundings,  or  by  insanity.  The  treatment  is 
! largely  a matter  of  the  detection  and  removal  of  the  cause, 

I though  certain  aids  to  sleep  may  often  be  adopted  with 
'benefit.  There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  sleeplessness, 

I (a)  difficulty  in  going  to  sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the 
; night’s  rest,  [h)  a habit  of  waking  in  the  small  hours,  with 
! difficulty  in  dropping  off  to  sleep  again.  Sufferers  from 
I variety  (a)  should  pay  attention  to  the  points  referred  to 
! under  Sleep.  The  hour  of  retiring  should  be  the  same  each 
night.  The  mind  and  body  should  both  be  healthily  tired, 

I without  being  overfatigued.  Hence  those  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupations  often  sleep  better  for  a short 
I evening  walk  each  night.  Study  pursued  till  bedtime  or 
an  exciting  novel  may  cause  a sleepless  night.  Heavy 
suppers  or  strong  coffee  late  at  night  promote  insomnia. 
Fruit  late  at  night  is  also  said  to  be  a cause.  Soothing 
applications  to  the  skin  are  often  of  great  service,  e.g., 
friction  with  a flesh  brush  or  a warm  bath.  Warmth  to 
the  feet  may  be  required  in  the  form  of  extra  covering  or 
a hot  bottle.  The  position  of  the  head  should  be  high  in 
full-blooded  people,  in  heart  disease  or  asthma,  and  low  in 
childhood  and  ansemia.  Monotonous  mental  impressions 
promote  sleep  ; thus  thinking  of  a familiar  rhyme  over  and 
over  again,  counting,  reading  a dull  book,  or,  still  better, 
having  it  read  to  one  in  a monotonous  voice,  picturing  a 
flock  of  sheep  coming  through  a gap  in  a wall  one  by  one 
are  familiar  examples  that  have  their  use.  The  use  of 
alcohol  as  a night  cap  before  retiring  to  bed  is  a habit  that 
cannot  be  recommended.  Sufferers  from  variety  of  in- 
somnia (6)  who  wake  in  the  small  hours  should  take  a little 
food,  preferably  warmed,  e.g.,  milk  or  beef  tea.  A spirit 
lamp  or  special  burner  in  connection  with  the  gas  of  the 
bedroom  should  be  at  hand  tor  the  purpose.  Any 
tendency  tc  flatulence  or  constipation  should  receive 
Appropriate  treatment.  Drugs  used  to  procure  sleep  are 
given  under  Drugs  ; they  are  only  safe  in  medical  hands. 

SLEEPING  SICKNESS,  THE.  This  disease,  known  in 
West  Africa  for  a century,  has  now  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Congo  Protectorate  and  Uganda.  The  sleep  at  first 
is  often  put  down  to  laziness,  but  the  face  becomes  dull  and 
bloated.  The  victim  lies  sleeping  in  his  tent,  and  can 
scarcely  be  roused  to  take  food.  By  degrees  he  wastes  to 
8>  skeleton,  and  within  eight  months  dies.  The  cause  of 


this  disease  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Bruce,  who 
has  proved  that  it  is  due  to  an  animal  parasite  called 
Trypanosoma,  which  is  found  as  a parasite  in  the  body  of 
the  tsetse  fly.  and  transmitted  by  the  fly  to  the  man  or 
animal  it  has  bitten.  The  prevention  and  treatment  are 
problems  calling  for  solution. 

SLEEP-WALKING,  or  SOMNAMBULISM,  has  been 
described  as  a dream  that  is  acted.  At  times  skilled 
muscular  feats  are  accomplished,  e.g.,  climbing  over  roofs, 
and  more  rarely  skilled  mental  acts,  e.g.,  solving  a mathe- 
matical problem.  The  somnambulist  on  waking  has  no 
recollection  of  his  acts.  Sleep-walking  generally  occurs  in 
high-strung  school  children  who  are  over-worked  at  school. 
The  treatment  should  be  in  me-dical  hands,  and  meanwhile, 
the  windows  and  doors  must  be  guarded  and  the  child  not 
left  to  sleep  in  a room  bv  itself. 

SLING.  See  First  Aid. 

SLOUGH  is  a piece  of  dead  tissue,  and  is,  therefore, 
sooner  or  later  separated  from  the  bodv  and  thrown  off. 

SMALL-POX  is  due  to  a germ  not  yet  discovered.  In- 
fection is  spread  both  by  contact  with  infected  persons  or 
clothing,  and  by  the  air.  Few  diseases  spread  their 
infection  by  means  of  the  air  with  such  success.  Hence 
small-pox  cannot  be  safely  treated  either  at  home  or  in  the 
ordinary  fever  hospital ; special  hospitals  far  from  town  are 
required.  The  age  most  liable  to  attack  in  the  unvacci- 
nated is  under  ten  years.  In  the  vaccinated  the  att;vck, 
if  it  occurs  at  all,  is  after  that  age,  with  few  exception^ ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  immunity  conferred  by  successful 
vaccination  lasting  for  ten  years  in  most  cases.  The 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the  winter.  [The  incubation 
and  quarantine  period  will  be  found  in  a table  under 
Fevers.]  One  attack,  with  few  exceptions,  renders  the 
subject  immune  to  future  attacks.  The  symptoms  at  the 
onset  consist  of  shivering,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  back,  and 
a sudden  rise  of  temperature  to  103°.  The  patient  fecN  ill 
for  three  daj's,  when  the  true  rash  of  small-pox  appears  in 
the  form  of  red  spots,  shotty  to  the  feel,  situated  most 
often  at  the  margin  of  the  hair  and  on  the  wrists.  Tffia 
appearance  of  the  rash  is  commonly  accompanied  bv  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  by  a fall  in  the  temperature.  The 
spots  subsequently  undergo  changes  simikix  to  those  of 
vaccination  pocks,  and  they  leave  more  or  less  scaning, 
which  may  be  very  slight.  The  patient  is  ti*ce  of  infection 
when  all  the  scabs  are  off,  usually  in  tliree  weeks  from  the 
onset.  In  the  worst  cases  the  rash  is  general,  and  the  spots 
join  each  other,  the  fever  is  high,  delirium  and  death 
common.  Such  cases  form  the  “ confluent  form  ” of  small- 
pox. By  previous  vaccination  the  symptoms  are  often 
much  reduced.  Hence  a tew  shotty  pimples  appearing  at 
the  wrist  or  forehead,  with  or  without  a feeling  of  illness, 
vomiting  or  fever,  should  always  arouse  suspicion  if  small-pox 
is  about.  The  disease  is  often  confused  with  chickeu-pox, 
measles,  and  influenza.  The  treatment  should  be  strict 
isolation  in  all  suspected  cases  till  the  doctor  arrives,  and 
the  contents  of  the  rooms  last  occupied  should  be  left 
untouched  with  the  dooi's  locked.  The  Metropolitan 
Asylums’  Board  send  suspected  cases  to  the  Wharf  Hospital 
for  observation,  and  only  after  the  disease  has  declared 
itself  are  the  cases  sent  to  the  small-pox  hospital  proper. 
The  ambulances  are  disinfected  before  a new  case  is  fetched. 
Those  who  desire  a private  hospital  can  obtain  it  at  the 
South  Mimms  Small-pox  Hospital,  not  fax  from  Barnet. 
[Refer  to  Vaccination.] 

SMELLING  SALTS  are  prepared  with  ammonium 
carbonate  or  “ lump  ammonia,”  which  is  moistened  with 
lavender  water.  Other  scents  are  also  added  at  times. 

SMOKE  NUISANCE.  The  foot  that  each  house  does  not 
consume  its  own  smoko  is  only  too  obvious.  The  effect  of 
fogs  laden  with  such  smoke  is  disastrous  to  sufferers  from 
consumption  or  bronchitis.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
some  remedy  for  this  danger  to  publio  health  may  be 
found. 

SMOKING  in  moderation  is  harmless  to  the  adidt.  It 
is  used  as  a nerve  sedative  and  as  a stimulus  to  the  bowels. 
The  best  time  is  alter  meals ; as  it  diminishes  hunger  it 
should  npt  bp  indulged  in  shortly  before  meals.  Juvenile 
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smoking  stunts  growth.  In  escess,  tobacco  disturbs  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  may  injure  the  sight.  The  in- 
halation of  cigarette  smoke  is  bad  for  the  air  passages. 
The  use  of  very  strong  tobacco  is  proved  to  cause  chronic 
sore  throat  and  duliing  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Broken  clay 
pipes  used  over  a long  period  may  determine  the  onset  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue  or  lip. 

SNAKE  BITE  kills  by  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system. 
Much  swelling  may  occur  around  the  wound.  A ligature 
should  be  firmly  tied  around  the  limb  between  the  bite  and 
the  heart,  and  close  to  the  former.  The  wound  may  be 
sucked,  though  with  some  risk,  especially  if  the  lips  are 
cracked  ; the  saliva  must  be  spat  out  at  once,  and  the  mouth 
should  then  be  well  rinsed.  The  wound  should  then  be 
bathed  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
warm  and  given  stimulants  freely.  The  sooner  a doctor 
can  be  procured  the  better,  as  the  wound  requires  cauter- 
izing. Galmette  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a curative  serum 
known  as  anti-snake  venom  from  the  blood  of  animals 
rendered  immune  to  snake  venom.  The  serum  retains  its 
healing  power  for  a year,  and  is  of  great  service  in  India 
and  elsewhere.  In  England  the  viper  is  the  only  poisonous 
snake,  and  its  bite  rarely  kills.  The  faintness  it  often 
causes  is  frequently  due  not  to  poison  but  tc  fright. 

SNEEZING  occurs  in  hay-asthma  and  ordinary  colds ; 
it  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  measles  or  influenza.  The 
symptom  may  often  be  allayed  by  inhaling  steam  from  a 
jug  of  boiling  water,  or  from  a pint  of  boiling  water  to  which 
a teaspoonful  of  Friar’s  balsam  has  been  added.  The 
inhalation  of  creosote,  eucalyptus,  or  camphor  may  also  be 
tried,  or  Perrier’s  snufl  may  prove  effective.  At  times 
repeated  sneezing  is  a symptom  of  stomach  disorder ; an 
emetic  then  gives  prompt  relief. 

SNORING  ia  due  to  breathing  with  the  mouth  open 
during  sleep.  In  childhood  it  is  often  due  to  “ adenoids.” 
In  later  life  snoring  may  be  checked  by  lying  on  the  side  or 
by  keeping  the  mouth  closed  with  a bandage  underthe  chin. 

SOAP.  See  Skin,  Care  of. 

SODA  and  its  various  compounds  are  very  similar  to 
potash,  though  not  so  readily  absorbed  into  the  circulation. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  half  teaspoonful  doses,  in  a little 
water,  often  relieves  heart-burn;  two  ounces  of  washing 
soda  to  a,  footbath  of  hot  water  is  useful  in  allaying  the 
pain  of  gout  in  the  foot ; tartrate  of  soda,  in  the  form  of 
a Seidlitz  powder,  is  a useful  aperient. 

SOIL.  See  House. 

SOMN  AMBULIST.  See  Sleep-walking. 

SORE  THROAT,  GUINS¥,  TONSILLITIS,  are  terms  in 
popular  use  to  denote  many  forms  of  throat  affection, 
which  in  Medicine  are  recognised  as  separate  conditions. 

^ When  the  throat  becomes  sore  it  may  be  a symptom  of 
p.  the  onset  of  some  fever,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  childhood.  Hence  a child  with  a sore  t^oat  should  be 
isolated  in  a bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  throat 
should  be  examined  in  a good  light  in  the  way  described 
under  diphtheria,  and  if  anything  can  be  seen  that  makes  on© 
suspect  that  disease,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  summoning 
the  doctor.  If  the  throat  has  been  distinctly  seen  in  a good 
light  and  no  white  patches  are  present  on  the  tonsils  or 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  less  necessary  to  consult  a doctor  at 
once,  but  the  appearance  of  a rash  next  day  should  be 
looked  for  on  the  chest,  as  scarlet  fever  has  to  be  thought 
of,  and  the  joints  should  be  examined,  as  rheumatic  fever 
may  develop.  Meanwhile,  a light  diet  of  milk  and  barley 
water,  egg  and  milk,  blancmange,  jelly,  and  plenty  of 
soothing  drinks,  e.g.  linseed  tea  or  imperial  drink,  should 
be  allowed,  and  a mild  aperient  given  at  night.  In  adults, 
specially  in  domestic  servants,  with  bad  teeth  or  with  a 
plate  of  false  teeth  worn  over  festering  stumps,  as  is  only 
too  often  done  at  the  present  day,  sore  throats  are  very 
common.  These  take  the  form  of  either  tonsillitis,  known 
as  ulcerated  throat,  or  of  quinsy,  that  is  an  abscess  in  one 
tonsil.  The  tongue  becomes  coated,  swallowing  difficult, 
the  temperature  rises  to  102°  F.,  the  limbs  and  head  ache. 
The  attack  lasts  about  a week ; if  an  abscess  forms  it  may 
burst,  but  time  and  suffering  is  saved  by  having  it  lanced. 
The  possibility  of  the  attack  being  the  onset  of  a fever  has 


to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  same  mode  of  isolation  and 
dieting  should  be  employed  as  that  given  above. 

A chlorate  of  x>otash  "argle,  some  port  wine,  and  a quinine 
mixture  should  be  employed  ; the  false  teeth  should  not  be 
worn  during  the  illness  ; the  neck  should  be  wrapped  up  in 
wool. 

1.  CHRONIC  SORE  THROAT  may  be  due  to  over- 
strain of  the  voice,  as  in  the  “ clergyman’s  sore-throat,”  or 
to  indigestion,  to  the  abuse  of  tobacco  or  alcohol,  or  to 
disease  of  the  nose.  The  treatment  should  be  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  aided  by  suitable  applications  to  the  throat. 

The  “ gargle  to  cleanse  the  tonsils,”  mentioned  under 
“ gargle,”  should  be  used  thrice  daily,  and  the  throat  should 
be  sprayed  or  preferably  painted  with  a large  camel’s  hair 
brush  dipped  in  a solution  of  menthol,  in  parolcine,  or  olive 
oil,  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  7.  If  these  give  no  relief  after 
a week’s  treatment,  the  throat  should  be  painted  with 
glycerine  of  tannic  acid,  and  an  alum  gargle  should  be  used. 
The  use  of  black  currant  jelly,  liquorice,  or  a teaspoonful  of 
glycerine,  honey,  or  syrup  of  lemon  will  be  found  to  ea-se 
the  throat  and  improve  the  voice  temporarily. 

Clergyman’s  sore  throat  usually  indicates  the  need  for 
some  lessons  in  elocution. 

2.  ELONGATED  UVULA  is  a common  complication 
of  chronic  sore  throat.  The  enlarged  uvula  excites  a 
constant  tickling  in  the  throat  which  may  be  very  trouble- 
some. The  treatment  should  be  that  for  chronic  sore 
throat.  If  necessary,  the  uvula  can  be  treated  surgically, 
and  with  the  aid  of  cocaine  this  can  be  done  without  much 
pain,  and  without  cnloroform  being  required. 

To  see  one's  own  uvula  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  stand 
in  front  of  the  glass  in  a good  light  and  say  “ Ah,”  when  the 
uvula  is  seen  as  a fleshy  projection  hanging  down  from  the 
edge  of  the  palate  in  the  mid-line.  At  the  word  “ Ah  ” it 
is  drawn  up.  When  elongated  it  hangs  low  enough  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  it  rises  imper- 
fectly at  the  word  “ Ah.” 

SOUP.  See  Food. 

SPANISH  FLY.  See  Cantharides. 

SPASM  is  an  involuntary  contraction  of  a muscle  due  to 
some  abnormal  cause.  The  possible  causes  are  numerous. 
The  spasm  itself  is  usually  painful,  and  may  cause  serious 
results ; thus  spasm  of  the  muscles  around  the  top  of  the 
windpipe  causes  suffocation  by  closure  of  the  windpipe. 
Spasm  of  the  bronchi  causes  the  symptoms  of  an  attack  j 
of  asthma,  and  so  on.  Spasms  may  be  either  continuous,  i 
as  in  lock-jaw,  or  of  short  duration,  but  frequently  repeated, 
as  in  an  epileptic  fit.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  is  known  as  colic.  Hot  applications  help 
to  relieve  spasm  ; and  the  drugs,  which  also  act  in  this 
way,  known  as  antispasmodics,  are  given  under  the  heading 
Drugs. 

SPECTACLES.  See  Sight,  Squint. 

SPEECH  is  effected  by  a complex  mechanism.  Vowel 
sounds  are  produced  in  the  larynx,  or  voice-box,  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe ; consonants  are  produced  by 
the  modification  of  these  primitive  vowel  sounds  by  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  palate.  The  nerve  centre  in  the  brain 
concerned  with  the  production  of  the  necessary  movements 
is  situated  on  the  left  side  only.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  brain  centre  of  hearing,  of  sight,  and  of  writing. 

If  any  part  of  the  above  mechanism  is  out  of  gear,  speech 
ia  imperfect.  The  most  common  injury  to  the  brain  which 
disturbs  the  speech  in  adult  hfe  is  an  apoplectic  stroke  down 
the  right  side  of  the  body.  Such  a stroke  is  due  to  the 
rupture  of  a blood-vessel  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
which  damages  the  speech  centre.  The  speech  is  also 
affected  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  in  idiocy, 
and  a few  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Tem- 
porarily it  is  often  much  disturbed  in  St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  and 
during  alcoholic  intoxication.  Speech  is  not  abolished  by 
removal  of  the  tongue. 

1.  LEARNING  TO  SPEAK.  Speech  is  acquired,  as  a 
rule,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  life,  but  at 
times  it  is  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Speech 
is  learnt  by  hearing  a language  spoken  and  by  learning  to 
associate  objects  and  actions  with  words.  A child  born 
stone  deaf  or  one  who  becomes  so  early  in  life,  is  thus 
necessarily  dumb.  Such  children  can  be  taught  to  speak 
by  the  aid  of  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear,  as  in  the  now  well- 
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known  “ lip  reading  ” method  adopted  in  schools  devoted 
to  the  subject.  A child  picks  up  readily  the  dialect  of 
those  amongst  whom  it  Lives,  hence  care  in  the  choice  of 
a nursemaid  is  of  great  importance.  When  first  beginning 
to  talk  a child  talks  “ baby  talk.”  Many  well -intending 
parents  make  the  mistake  of  talking  to  children  in  this 
same  “ baby  tctik,”  as  though  they  could  not  understand 
plain  English.  It  is  a great  mistake,  for  the  “ baby  talk  ” 
is  simply  the  first  defective  attempt  to  talk  good  English. 
Surely  to  help  the  child  to  talk,  the  worst  thing  possible  is 
to  talk  to  it  in  its  own  imperfect  language ; every  error  is 
thus  encouraged  and  the  task  made  greater. 

2.  LISPING.  Defective  speech  in  the  form  of  a lisp 
not  uncommonly  persists  to  adult  life,  and  is  from  some 
strange  whim  regarded  as  good  style  by  some  people.  A 
lisp  is  the  rule  in  “ baby  talk  ” ; / is  substituted  for  the  th 
sound,  and  w for  r,  because  these  are  easier  sounds  to 
produce.  In  rarer  cases  this  substitution  of  easy  con- 
sonants for  difficult  ones  is  carried  to  such  a pass,  that  the 
child  appears  to  be  talking  a foreign  language.  Thus 
Dr.  Colman  describes  a case  of  his  in  “ Allbutt’s  System  of 
Medicine,”  in  which  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  repeated  thus  : 
“ Due  Tahde  na  ah  in  edde,  anno  de  Di  na,  I tidde  tah,” 
etc.  In  this  case  t,  d,  or  n were  substituted  for  those 
consonants  that  the  child  found  difficult.  In  cases  of  this 
condition,  and  in  ordinary  lisping,  there  may  be  defects 
in  the  air  passages,  e.g.  tongue-tie,  high  or  cleft  palate, 
enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoids,  etc.  Such  defects  should 
be  detected  and  removed,  and  the  child  then  made  to  talk 
properly  by  firmness  and  patience. 

3.  STAMMERING,  or  stuttering,  is  another  speech 
defect  commonly  met  with.  In  this  condition  there  is  an 
occasional  difficulty  to  produce  certain  sounds  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  though  scarcely  ever  in  the  course  of 
singing.  The  condition  occurs  in  nervous  children ; it 
begins  in  childhood,  and  usually  passes  off  with  advancing 
years.  The  efforts  to  produce  the  desired  sound  are  often 
60  great  that  the  sufferer  looks  on  the  verge  of  a fit.  Ridicule 
makes  matters  much  worse.  The  stutterer  should  speak 
slowly,  and  when  about  to  stammer  he  should  raise  his 
voice  and  concentrate  his  effort  on  the^  vowel  portion  of 
the  consonant ; thus  in  h,  really  he,  he  must  say  e and  let 
the  5 go.  Perseverance  is  essential. 

SPHINCTER  is  a muscle  in  the  form  of  a ring.  When 
the  muscle  is  contracted  the  ring  is  closed ; when  relaxed 
it  is  open.  Sphincters  guard  the  outlet  from  the  bladder, 
intestine,  and  elsewhere. 

SPIDER’S  WEB  is  a bad  application  for  cuts  on  account 
of  the  dirt  it  contains. 

SPINA  BIFIDA  is  a condition  in  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  spine  fails  to  develop  properly  before  birth.  A tumour 
is  then  present  at  bu’th,  composed  of  the  distended  spinal 
marrow  and  its  sheath,  which  bulge  thinugh  the  gap  in  the 
spine.  Death  nearlv  always  occurs  within  a few  weeks. 

SPINACH  is  the  most  digestible  of  the  green  stuffs. 
See  Fond. 

SPINE,  backbone,  spinal  or  vertebral  column,  consists 
of  a series  of  separate  bones  or  vertebrte,  which  are  jointed 
into  one  another,  and  are  also  united  by  pads  of  gristle 
placed  between  each  of  them,  and  by  powerful  muscles 
and  Ugaments.  Each  vertebra  is  ring-shaped.  Hence  the 
vertebral  column  as  a whole  contains  a cavity,  the  spinal 
canal.  This  canal  is  connected  to  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  latter  termed'  the  foramen 
magnum.  It  contains  the  spinal  cord. 

SPINAL  CORD  is  part  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  is  really  a continuation  of  the  brain  downwards.  It 
extends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  spine  to  the  middle  of 
the  loins.  It  lies  within  the  spinal  canal,  enclosed  in  a 
protecting  sheath  of  membrane.  Between  each  of  the 
vertebrae  it  gives  off  a pair  of  spinal  nerves  that  leave  the 
spine  and  supply  the  various  parts  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
The  nerve  centres,  which  control  the  bladder  and  anus,  are 
situated  at  its  lower  end,  hence  pressure  on  the  cord  above 
this  level  wiU  cause  paralysis  of  these  organs,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  legs.  Of  the  diseases  to  which  the  spinal 
cord  is  liable,  Locomotor  Ataxy  is  the  chief  [which  see]. 


I SPINAL  CURVATURE.  The  spine  is  normally  curved 
from  before  backwards,  but  not  from  side  to  side.  The 
spine  should  be  curved  forwards  in  the  neck,  backwards  in 
the  back,  fonvards  in  the  loins,  and  backwards  below  this 
level.  To  these  normal  curves  the  term  spinal  curvature 
does  not  apply.  The  most  common  abnormal  curvature  is 
one  from  side  to  side,  lateral  curvature.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  this  deformity,  which  is  common  in  school  girls, 
are  the  growing  out  of  the  right  shoulder  and  hip.  If 
neglected  the  condition  increases  and  becomes  permanent 
after  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the  active  growth  of  the 
spine  ceases.  The  affection  is  wholly  preventable  with  few 
exceptions.  It  is  caused  by  the  habitual  assumption  of 
faulty  attitudes.  Growing  girls  with  weak  muscular 
development  are  easily  tired  if  made  to  sit  on  a stool  or  to 
stand  for  any  length  of  time.  Hence  they  seek  relief  by 
chamge  of  posture,  and  assume  attitudes  which  deflect  the 
spine  from  the  upright.  Such  postures,  when  adopted 
habitually,  produce  permanent  changes  in  the  spine. 
School  girls  should  always  be  provided  with  chairs  with 
backs,  and  they  should  so  sit  on  them  that  the  Avhole  back, 
not  only  the  shoulders,  is  rested  against  them.  Gymnastics 
should  be  encouraged,  especially  swinging  from  a hori- 
zontal bar.  Writing  should  be  performed  with  the  shoulders 
square  with  the  desk.  Standing  should  be  of  short  dura- 
tion only,  and  all  lolling  with  one  knee  bent  should  be 
prohibited.  No  mechanical  supports  for  the  spine  should 
be  employed.  When  lateral  curvatm'e  has  developed  the 
doctor  should  always  be  consulted,  as  it  may  be  due  to 
one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other,  or  to  one  eye  being 
stronger  than  the  other,  and  these  errors  may  need  correc- 
tion, although  most  cases  are  due  to  neglect  of  those 
matters  of  school-room  management  mentioned  above. 

Two  other  forms  of  spinal  curvature  deserve  mention: — 
(1)  The  hollow  hack,  which  is  due  to  an  exaggeration  of 
the  normal  curves.  This  should  be  treated  by  gymnastics 
and  attention  to  the  general  health.  (2'>  The  round  back, 
which  is  due,  like  lateral  curvature  to  a faulty  attitude. 
Usually  stooping  over  a book  or  other  work  is  the  cause, 
Such  stooping  may  be  the  result  of  short  sight,  and  may 
thus  demand  suitable  spectacles,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a 
softened  state  of  the  bones,  the  result  of  rickets. 

SPINAL  DISEASE  is  the  cause  of  the  common  deformity 
known  as  hunch  back.  It  is  also  known  as  angular 
curvature.  It  is  due  to  the  bones  of  the  spine  being  attacked 
by  the  tubercle  bacillus;  in  other  words,  it  is  consumption 
of  the  back  bone.  This  is  a most  serious  disease,  which 
demands  prompt  and  prolonged  treatment.  So  long  as 
active  mischief  is  going  on  in  the  spine,  so  long  must  the 
sufferer  be  kept  lying  down,  for  the  spine  will  not  heal 
unless  completely  rested.  Do  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
if  your  doctor  orders  the  patient  to  be  kept  lying  down  for 
a couple  of  years.  Children  soon  grow  accustomed  to  this 
position,  and  are  quite  happy,  especially  when  they  see 
what  relief  from  pain  it  gives  them.  Spinal  jackets  of 
plaster  of  Paris  or  poro-plastic  are  a poor  substitute  for 
the  complete  rest  obtained  by  lying  down.  A portable 
box,  known  as  Phelp’s  box,  is  used  for  young  children, 
which  can  be  carried  about  so  that  the  child  may  be  brought 
down  into  the  garden.  The  symptoms  of  onset  of  spinal 
disease  are  as  follows: — (1)  The  child  no  longer  cares  to 
play  as  it  did,  but  mopes  about  by  itself ; (2)  it  comes  down- 
stairs with  great  care ; (3)  it  is  constantly  supporting  its 
head  with  its  hands,  with  its  elbows  on  the  table.  These 
symptoms  are  due  to  the  fact  that  any  sudden  jar  to  the 
spine  causes  pain.  (4)  Pain  is  often  felt  along  the  course 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  Thus  pain  may  be  referred  to  the 
stomach  or  limbs,  and  mistakes  may  thus  arise ; stomach 
ache,  or  “ growing  pains,”  may  indicate  disease  of  the 
spine.  Such  symptoms  demand  prompt  medical  aid.  If 
neglected,  hunch  back  or  cold  abscess  may  develop,  and 
the  tuberculous  disease  may  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  prove  fatal. 

SPIRITS,  LOW,  usually  result  from  constipation  [which 
see]. 

SPITTING  BLOOD,  though  it  always  arouses  suspicion 
of  consumption,  may  be  due  to  less  serious  causes.  Hence 
the  symptom  need  not  cause  unnecessary  alarm,  though  it 
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should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  family  doctor.  [For 
treatment  see  First  Aid]. 

SPLEEN,  or  MILT,  is  an  abdominal  organ,  the  function 
of  Avhich  is  to  manufacture  new  blood  anrl  to  remove  the 
old  blood.  In  malaria  it  is  liable  to  undergo  great  enlarge- 
ment, forming  the  so-called  ague-cahe. 

SPLINT.  See  First  Aid. 

SPORADIC  cases  of  disease  are  those  which  occur  here 
and  there  from  time  to  time,  a term  thus  the  opposite  of 
epidemic,  which  denotes  a largo  number  of  cases  occurring 
at  the  same  time  close  together. 

SPOTTED  FEVER,  or  Epidemic  Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis,  is  a disease  of  young  persons,  usually  in 
isolated  cases,  but  at  times  in  epidemics.  The  germ  is 
found  in  the  discharge  from  the  nose  of  patients  sufiering 
from  the  disease,  and  soiled  handkerchiefs  are  thus  a possible 
source  of  infection.  Horses,  which  suffer  from  a similar 
fever,  may  possibly  be  sometimes  the  caase  of  the  epidemic. 
A patient  with  spotted  fever  very  rarely,  if  ever,  infects 
other  patients  in  the  same  ward.  The  sym'ptoms  resemble 
those  of  influenza  at  the  onset,  passing  on  rapidly  to 
delirium,  deafness,  and  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  which  cause  the  head  to  be  drawn  backwards.  The 
skin  becomes  tender  and  haemorrhage  occurring  here  and 
there  beneath  it  produces  the  purple  spots  which  give  the 
disease  its  name.  Post  mortam,  the  membranes  lining  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  found  acutely  inflamed  and 
contain  the  germ. 

SPRAIN.  See  First  Aid. 

SPRAY.  Applications  may  be  made  to  the  throat  in  the 
form  of  a spray,  but  they  have  the  drawback  of  always 
feeling  cold,  even  when  the  fluid  used  is  nearly  boiling.  An 
ether  or  ethyl  chloride  spray  is  most  useful  for  freezing  the 
skin  before  performing  some  minor  operation,  e.g.  opening 
an  abscess.  The  pain  is  thus  almost  abolished,  though 
some  pain  is  felt  afterwards  when  the  skin  thaws. 

SQUILL  is  a drug  used  to  aid  cough  in  the  later  stages  of 
bronchitis.  It  should  never  be  given  until  the  cough  loosens. 

SQUINT  is  present  when  both  eyes  do  not  look  at  the 
same  point.  The  effect  produced  is  “ seeing  double.” 
When,  however,  the  squint  develops  early  in  Hfe,  the 
patient  learns  to  look  with  one  eye  only,  ignoring  the 
squinting  eye  so  that  by  becoming  blind  in  this  eye  he 
does  not  see  double.  In  early  life  the  development  of  the 
slightest  squint  indicates  the  need  of  suitable  spectacles, 
wMch  will  cure  the  squint  without  the  aid  of  an  operation. 
If  a slight  squint  is  ignored,  it  will  get  worse,  and  a condition 
becomes  established  which  only  an  operation  can  remedy. 
In  later  life  the  development  of  a squint  is  usually  due  to 
paralysis  of  one  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eye.  This 
may  be  only  temporary,  as  in  alcohohe  intoxication,  or 
more  permanent,  as  in  tumour  on  the  brain.  Suitable 
medicine  may  relieve  the  condition,  and,  meanwhile,  a 
shade  must  be  worn  over  one  eye,  or  a suitable  prism  eye- 
glass worn  to  prevent  “ seeing  double.”  [Refer  to  Eye.] 

STAMMERING.  See  Speech. 

STARCH.  See  Digestion,  Dusting  Powder,  Food. 

STARVATION,  or  the  absence  of  food,  usually  proves 
fatal  within  twenty  days  if  plenty  of  water  is  obtained. 
Absence  of  water  kills  within  a very  few  days.  The  cause 
of  death  in  starvation  is  usually  a gradually  deepening 
stupor,  due  mainly  to  a steady  faU  in  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  The  treatment  should  be  warmth,  stimulants, 
and  small  quantities  of  easily  digested  nourishment.  Pre- 
digested food,  e.g.  peptonised  foods  or  somatose  are 
specially  suitable.  A large  meal  after  a prolonged  fast  may 
prove  fatal.  [Refer  to  Food,  Fasting.] 

STEEL  WINE.  See  Iron. 

STETHOSCOPE  is  an  instrument  used  to  listen  to  the 
soimds  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs.  The  one  now  used 
consists  of  two  tubes,  one  for  each  ear,  uniting  below  into 
a single  tube,  which  is  applied  to  the  chest. 

STIFF  NECK  is  commonly  due  to  a chill,  but  it  may  be 
a symptom  of  spinal  disease.  Ordinary  stiff  neck  should 
bo  treated  by  rubbing  in  stimulating  liniments,  such  as 
compound  camphor  liniment,  and  by  wrapping  up  the 
neck  in  wool  or  flannel.  If  spinal  disease  is  present,  light 


pressure  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head  when  the  patient 
is  standing  or  sitting  up  causes  j)ain  in  the  neck.  In 
ordinary  stiff  neck  tliis  is  not  so.  [Refer  to  Wry  Neck.] 

STIMULANTS  are  remedies  which  promote  the  activity 
of  any  organ.  Those  v/hich  act  on  the  heart  and  the 
nervous  system  are  the  most  important.  The}'  include 
warmth,  hot  food,  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  strychnine,  ammonia, 
sal  volatile,  etc.  [Refer  to  Alcohol,  Drugs.] 

STINGS.  See  Bites. 

STITCH  is  a sharp  pain  in  the  side.  A stitch  of  only 
short  duration  may  be  caused  by  running,  specially  soon 
after  a meal.  It  may  bo  prevented  by  training,  and 
requires  no  treatment.  Persistent  stitch,  made  worse  by 
taking  a breath,  may  be  due  to  pleurisy  or  pneumonia 
[which  see]. 

STOMACH  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
on  the  left  side,  partially  protected  by  the  ribs.  It  is  lined 
by  a mucous  membrane,  which  secretes  a digestive  juice, 
the  gastric  juice,  and  slime,  or  as  it  is  technically  called, 
mucus.  The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  stimulated  by  the  presence 
of  food  in  the  stomach.  Hence  indigestion  may  arise  from 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  or  from  the  unsuitable 
nature  of  the  food  eaten.  Indigestion,  especially  if  due  to 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  or  tea,  is  prone  to  lead  to  chronic 
inflammation,  or  as  it  is  termed,  chronic  gastritis,  in  which 
much  mucus  and  but  Httle  gastric  juice  is  produced,  and 
the  food  not  being  digested  turns  sour.  Gastritis  requires 
rest ; the  diet  must  be  altered.  Diluted  milk  in  small 
quantities  at  a time  should  be  taken  ; a glass  of  hot  water 
should  be  taken  before  meals,  and  two  to  four  of  the 
bismuth  lozenges  of  the  Pharmacojiceia  should  be  taken 
after  each  meal.  If  neglected,  gastritis  may  lead  on  to 
ulcer  of  the  stomach.  An  ulcer  is  a wound  in  the  stomach, 
and  is,  necessarily,  difficult  to  heal,  owing  to  its  being 
constantly  irritated  by  the  gastric  juice  and  by  food.  It 
causes  most  severe  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  in  front 
or  near  the  angle  of  the  shoulder  blade  at  the  back.  This 
pain  is  usually  felt  twenty  minutes  after  food.  Vomiting 
blood,  if  it  occurs,  is  proof  of  the  presence  of  an  ulcer.  It 
is  most  common  in  domestic  servants.  The  treatment 
should  be  in  medical  hands.  The  stomach  may  become 
dilated,  either  as  the  result  of  chronic  gastritis,  or  from 
constriction  of  the  pylorus,  that  is  its  point  of  outlet  into 
the  intestine.  A dilated  stomach  may  retain  food  for 
several  days,  and  then  it  may  empty  itself  by  vomiting 
several  quarts  of  fermenting  food.  This  condition  is  treated 
by  washing  out  the  stomach  daily,  a procedui'e  not  nearly 
so  unpleasant  as  it  sounds.  The  stomach  is  liable  to 
cancer.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  the  middle-aged.  It  causes 
symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  chronic  indigestion  or  of 
dilated  stomach.  Much  may  be  done  to  gife  rehef  in  such 
cases.  [Refer  to  Abdomen,  Digestion,  Indigestion,  Gastric 
Juice,  Drugs.] 

STONE.  See  Bladder,  Gall  Stone,  Kidney. 

STOOLS.  See  Motions. 

STOUTNESS.  See  Obesity. 

STRANGULATION  is  due,  partly,  to  the  suffocation 
induced  by  pressure  on  the  wind-pipe,  and  partly  to  the 
interference  with  the  circulation  through  the  brain,  due  to 
pressure  on  the  blood  vessels  of  the  neck.  The  constricting 
cord  should  be  removed,  and  artificial  respiration,  warmth, 
and  stimulants  at  once  employed.  [See  First  Aid.] 
STRANGULATED  HERNIA.  See  Rupture. 

STRAPPING.  See  Plaster. 

STRICTURE  is  a contraction  of  any  natural  passage 
or  orifice.  Thus  we  may  have  stricture  of  the  gullet  due 
to  cancer,  or  to  the  pressure  of  an  anemfism,  or  stricture 
of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  passage  from  the  stomach  to 
the  intestine,  and  so  on.  A stricture  is  usually  caused  by 
ulceration  or  cancer. 

STROKE.  See  Apoplexy,  Sunstroke. 

STRYCHNINE  is  the  active  ingredient  in  nux  vomica. 

It  is  a powerful  drug,  much  used  as  a nerve  tonic,  but  of 
course  only  by  medical  prescription,  as  it  is  highly  poisonous 
except  in  minute  doses.  [Refer  to  Poisons!] 

STUPOR.  See  Coma.  ' 
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Stu. 

STUTTERING.  See  5pecc^. 

STYE  is  a miniature  abscess  round  the  root  of  an  eye- 
lash. It  should  be  bathed  with  hot  water  till  it  bursts,  and 
the  general  health  should  be  toned  up. 

STYPTICS  are  remedies  which  arrest  bleeding.  See 
First  Aid. 

SUCKLING.  See  Infant  Feeding. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  may  be  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  disease  of  the  valves  at  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
or  to  rupture  of  the  heart ; to  a clot  becoming  dis- 
lodged and  obstructing  some  vital  part  of  the  circu- 
lation ; to  the  rupture  of  a blood  vessel  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  or  abdomen ; to  rupture  of  the  bladder  or 
other  abdominal  viscus ; to  shock  duo  either  to  great 
mental  emotion,  to  severe  pain,  or  to  the  sudden 
application  of  cold  to  the  stomach,  as  in  eating  a large 
quantity  of  ice  cream,  or  drinking  copiously  of  iced  water 
on  a hot  day ; to  food  or  other  material  becoming  lodged 
in  the  wind-pipe  ; to  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords,  as  in  croup. 
Sudden  death  is  very  rare  during  an  epileptic  fit,  an  attack 
of  asthma,  a fainting  fit,  or  the  various  forms  of  heart 
disease  not  mentioned  above. 

SUDORIFIC S are  remedies  to  promote  sweating.  The 
term  diaphoretics  is  more  often  used,  which  see. 

SUFFOCATION  is  obstruction  to  respiration  caused  by 
any  means  except  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  neck. 
When  the  latter  mode  of  obstruction  occurs,  the  term 
“ strangulation  ” is  used.  Suffocation  is  a common  cause 
of  death  amongst  the  infants  of  the  poor,  owing  to  the 
practice  of  parents  and  infant  sharing  the  same  bed.  This 
is  illegal  in  Germany.  The  effect  of  the  practice  is  to 
expose  the  infant  to  being  suffocated  by  the  parents,  who, 
turning  in  their  sleep,  may  lie  on  their  child.  Many  of 
these  cases  are  deliberate  murder.  [For  treatment  see 
First  Aid.'] 

SUGAR.  See  Food. 

SUICIDE.  It  has  been  said  with  no  little  truth  that  no 
man  ever  committed  suicide  directly  after  a full  meal,  a 
sound  night’s  sleep,  or  a free  action  of  the  bowels.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  would-be-suicide  these  three  points 
should  receive  special  attention. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA.  See  Glauber's  Salts. 

SULPHUR,  or  brimstone,  taken  internally  is  a mild 
laxative,  the  dose  of  flowers  of  sulphur  being  twenty  to 
sixty  grains  ; of  confection  of  sulphur  one  to  two  teaspoon- 
fuls ; and  of  sulphur  lozenges,  one  to  six.  In  the  form  of 
sulphur  ointment  it  is  a useful  remedy  for  ringworm, 
scabies,  and  other  parasitic  affections  of  the  skin,  though 
it  is  wise  to  dilute  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  zinc  oint- 
ment, well  mixed  with  it,  as  sulphur  is  very  irritating  to 
some  skins. 

SUNSTROKE  exists  in  two  forms  : (1)  Heat  Exhaustion, 
(2)  Thermic  Fever.  Heat  exhaustion  may  result  from 
exposure  to  heat  of  any  kind.  The  symptoms  are  collapse, 
pallor,  sweating,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  hurried  breathing,  and 
subnormal  temperature.  Death  may  occur  from  heart 
failure,  though  complete  recovery  is  the  rule.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  stimulants.  Ther- 
Mio  FEVER  rarely  occurs  except  from  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Fatigue,  tight  clothing,  and  alcohol 
increase  the  tendency  to  it.  The  symptoms  are  loss  of 
consciousness,  which  may  become  very  deep.  This  loss  of 
consciousness  may  be  the  first  symptom,  the  victim  falling 
as  though  struck  down,  but  usually  dizziness  and  nausea 
occur  for  a short  time  previously ; the  face  is  flushed,  just 
the  opposite  to  the  pallor  of  heat  exhaustion ; the  temper- 
ature rises  and  may  reach  110°  F.  The  case  may  soon 
terminate  in  death,  or  recovery  may  occur,  the  onset  of 
which  is  indicated  by  a return  of  consciousness  and  a fall 
of  the  temperature.  The  after  effects  may  include  impair- 
ment of  memory  and  intolerance  of  even  the  ordinary 
summer  heat.  The  treatment  should  be  the  loosening  of  all 
tight  clothing  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  whole 
body.  This  may  be  applied  by  sponging  every  few  minutes 
with  well  water,  or  better  by  the  application  of  ice.  A 
•pong©  bag  full  of  ice  should  be  secured  to  the  head. 


SUPPOSITORY  is  a cone-shaped  solid  preparation  con- 
taining food  or  drugs  for  introduction  into  the  lower  bowel. 
They  are  usually  prepared  of  cacao  butter,  beeswax,  or 
gelatine,  in  order  that  they  may  melt  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  As  a rule  their  action  is  less  certain  than 
that  of  enemata. 

SUPPURATION,  or  the  formation  of  matter,  occurs 
when  a pimple  comes  to  a head,  or  when  an  abscess  forms. 
[See  Abscess,  Inflammation.] 

SUPRARENAL  BODIES  are  two  small  glands,  one  of 
which  rests  on  the  upper  end  of  each  kidney,  hence  their 
name.  When  diseased,  Addison’s  disease  results,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  great  debility,  both  of  the  muscular  and 
the  circulatory  systems.  The  function  of  the  suprarenals 
was  not  demonstrated  till  1?95,  when  Schafer  and 
Oliver  obtained  an  extract  from  them  w’nich  they  proved 
had  the  power  of  stimulating  muscular  action,  especially 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  symptoms  oh  Addison’s  disease,  point  to  their 
function  being  the  secretion  of  a material,  which  they  add 
to  the  blood  passing  through  them,  and  which  improves  the 
tone  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  body.  The  extract  known  as 
“ suprarenal  extract,”  or  adrenalin,  is  now  widely  used  by 
the  medical  profession  to  check  haemorrhage,  for  when 
applied  to  a bleeding  surface  it  closes  the  mouths  of  the 
cut  vessels,  by  stimulating  their  muscular  coats  to  con- 
tract. 

SURGEON.  See  Doctor. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION.  See  Drowning  in  the 
article  on  First  Aid. 

SUTURE  is  a stitch.  Horse  hair,  catgut,  silkworm  gut, 
silk,  and  silver  wire  are  used  in  surgery.  In  anatomy  the 
term  denotes  the  line  of  junction  of  two  bones  of  the  skull. 

SWALLOWING  is  an  act  effected  by  the  muscular  action 
of  the  throat  and  gullet.  The  food  does  not  fall  down  into 
the  stomach,  it  is  forced  down.  Hence  an  animal  grazing 
is  able  to  swallow  without  raising  the  head.  Difficulty  in 
swallowing  may  be  due  to  hysteria,  to  stricture  of  the  gullet 
from  cancer,  or  to  pressure  on  it  by  aneurism  or  other 
tumour  within  the  chest. 

SWEAT  is  always  being  poured  out  from  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  As  a rule,  it  dries  as  fast  as  it  appears,  and  so  we  are 
unconscious  of  it.  Perspiration  of  this  kind  has  been  called 
“ insensible  perspiration,”  as  opposed  to  “ sensible  per- 
spiration,” or  sweating  that  is  sufficient  to  be  visible. 
Normally,  perspiration  is  only  sufficient  to  be  visible  when 
the  body  is  heated.  The  sweat  in  dryins:  chills  the  body 
and  thus  checks  the  rise  of  temperature  that  would  other- 
wise occur.  Sweat  is  composed  mainly  of  water,  but  it 
contains  some  waste  products  and  fatty  matter  that  readily 
turn  sour.  When  the  kidneys  are  out  of  order  or  over- 
worked, the  waste  products  are  discharged  in  the  sweat 
to  an  increased  extent.  Absence  of  the  sweat  glands  is 
met  with  in  some  people  from  birth.  Such  people  find 
a hot  room  unbearable,  and  are  unfit  for  life  in  the  tropics. 
Wide  variations  occur  in  different  individuals,  compatible 
with  health,  in  the  amount  of  sweat  discharged  under 
similar  conditions ; but  in  diabetes  and  many  fevers  the 
amount  is  insufficient.  More  common  is  ^ excessive 
PERSPIRATION.  We  aro  all  liable  to  break  into  a cold 
sweat  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion,  but  cases  are 
common  in  which  abnormal  sweating  of  the  hands,  feet, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  occur.  Such  cases  mnge  in 
severity  from  a clammy,  moist  hand  to  conditions  in  which 
the  sweat  pours  off,  making  the  skin  sodden,  and  rendering 
work  of  various  kinds  almost  impossible.  Added  to  this 
annoyance  is  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  sweat  turning 
sour  and  becoming  offensive.  The  treatment  should  be 
strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  use  inside  the  socks  of 
a dusting  powder,  e.g.,  boric  acid  or  borax,  or  these  mixed 
with  zinc  oxide,  and  improvement  of  the  general  health. 
As  a rule  the  fingers  are  bluish  and  cold,  which  points  to 
a sluggish  circulation.  In  such  cases  fresh  air,  food, 
exercise,  tonics,  and  cold  baths  should  bo  tried.  In  others 
the  nerves  aro  overwrought,  and  a holiday  with  more  sleep 
is  requisite.  Special  medicines  for  checking  sweating  are 
available,  but  of  these  the  only  one  for  domestic  use  is  a 
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level  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  milk  twice  a day.  If  this 
purges  too  mueh,  it  must  be  taken  less  often.  It  is  often 
very  effective.  In  stout  people  sweating  at  the  folds  of 
the  armpit  is  often  troublesome.  This  may  be  checked  for 
some  hours  by  applying  a sponge  wrung  out  of  very  hot 
water  for  some  minutes  and  afterwards  bathing  the  part 
with  eau  de  Cologne.  In  rickets  and  consumption  sweating 
is  common  during  sleep.  [Refer  to  Rickets,  Consum'ption, 
Drugs,  Skin.'] 

SWEETBREAD.  The  neck  sweetbread  of  the  butcher  is 
the  thymus  gland.  The  belly  sweetbread  is  the  pancreas, 
a digestive  gland  that  pours  its  secretion,  the  pancreatic 
juice,  into  the  small  intestine.  Pancreas  of  the  sheep  or  calf 
is  well  suited  to  invalid  dietary. 

SWEETMEAT.  See  Confectionery. 

SWELLING  may  be  due  to  dropsy,  to  inflammation,  or 
to  a growth. 

SWISS  MILE.  See  Infant  Feeding. 

SWOON.  See  Fainting. 

SYNCOPE.  See  Fainting. 

SYNOVIAL  FLUID  is  the  lubricating  fluid  poured  into 
the  interior  of  joints  by  the  synovial  membrane;  which  lines 
them. 

SYNOVITIS  is  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining 
a joint.  The  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  due  to 
one  of  many  causes,  injury  being  the  most  common.  The 
knee  is  the  joint  most  often  affected.  The  inflamed  joint 
requires  rest. 

SYRINGE.  See  Ear. 

SYRUP  is  a saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  Hence 
in  cold  weather  the  sugar  is  apt  to  crystallise  out,  and  in 
the  hot  weather  to  ferment.  Syrups  keep  best  when  made 
from  refined  sugar,  and  kept  in  an  even  temperature  in 
well-stoppered  bottles.  The  Pharmacopoeia  contains 
twenty-two  syrups  made  by  adding  different  drugs  to  the 
simple  syrop  just  mentioned.  They  are  specially  useful 
for  administration  to  children. 

The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  or  of  the  phosphate  of  iron 
and  Easton’s  syrup  are  useful  tonics ; syrup  of  orange,  of  i 
ginger,  of  lemon  and  of  Virginian  prune  are  used  as  flavour- 
iiig  agents;  syrup  of  glucose  is  used  for  pill  making;  syi'up 
of  red  poppies  and  syrup  of  roses  are  used  for  coloiuing 
medicine  a pleasant  red  ; syrup  of  squills  and  syrup  of 
tolu  are  used  to  loosen  a hard  dry  cough  ; syrup  of  rhubarb 
and  of  senna  are  aperients.  The  dose  of  the  above  syrups 
is  one  teaspoonful  for  an  adult. 

Golden  syrup  is  a useful  article  of  nursery  diet.  Quack  1 
medicines  sold  as  soothing  syrups  to  quieten  the  baby  are 
to  be  avoided ; some  of  them  contain  opium,  and  are  re- 
sponsible, according  to  high  authorities,  for  many  deaths 
annually.  [See  O'pium.] 

TABES,  literally,  a consumption — is  a term  used  to 
denote  one  of  two  diseases,  viz.,  tabes  dorsalis,  or  locomotor 
ataxy ; and  tabes  mesenterica,  or  consumption  of  the  bowels. 
[See  Locomotor  Ataxy,  Tuibercvlosis]. 

TAMARIND  WATER  is  a refreshing  beverage  that  may 
be  given  in  any  case  of  fever.  It  may  be  prepared  thus  : — 
Two  ounces  of  dried  tamarinds  are  obtained  from  the 
grocer  and  are  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  for  an  hour ; 
the  mixture  is  then  strained  and  served  when  quite  cold. 

TANNIN,  or  tannic  acid,  is  an  organic  acid  that  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  the  power 
of  coagulating  albumin.  Oak-bark  owes  its  value  to  the 
tanner  for  the  tannin  it  contains.  The  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains oak-galls,  logwood,  kino,  catechu  amongst  others 
which  owe  their  value  to  the  presence  of  tannin.  Tannin 
is  an  astringent;  by  coagulating  the  albumin  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  it  cheeks  bleeding  and  diarrhoea. 
Clean  linen  rags  dipped  in  a strong  solution  of  tannin 
freshly  prepared  may  be  applied  to  abrasions  to  check 
hsemorrhage.  Its  internal  administration  is  best  in  medical 
hands,  as  there  are  many  other  drugs  that  check  diarrhoea 
which  upset  the  stomach  less.  Tea  which  has  been  infused 
for  longer  than  three  minutes  beomes  rich  in  tannin  and 
is  a frequent  cause  of  indigestion.  This  risk  may  be  avoided 
by  pouring  the  tea  into  an  empty  teapot  at  the  end  of  three 
minutes ; the  tea  may  then  stand  under  a cosy  for  any  length 
of  time  without  harm.  Tea  is  not  a wise  beverage  to  take 
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I with  a meat  meal,  as  any  tanniu  pre.ient  turns  the  meat 
I eaten  to  a leather-like  substance.  Tannic  acid  glycerine 
and  tannic  acid  lozenges  are  useful  for  relaxed  throats. 
Port  wine  is  used  as  a gargle  for  the  same  na.son,  aa  all 
red  wines  contain  tannin.  Hence  white  wine  is  better 
than  red  in  dyspeptic  conditions  or  if  there  is  a tendency 
to  constipation.  Tanniu  is  an  antidote  to  many  poisone, 
[See  Poisons]. 

TAPE-WORM.  See  Worms. 

TAR  is  now  rarely  used  internally,  but  as  au  ingredient 
in  various  ointments  it  is  valuable  for  all  chronic  and 
scaly  conditions  of  the  skin.  The  tar  ointment  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  rather  hard  and  strong  and  may  be  diluted 
to  advantage  with  almond  oil  in  equal  parts.  Still  more 
useful  is  the  preparation  known  as  Liquor  picia  carbonis, 
or  Solution  of  Coal  Tar,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a drachm 
to  an  ounce  of  vaseline.  A proprietary  preparation  known 
as  Liquor  carbonis  detergena  has  a veiy  similar  action. 
From  coal  tar  creolin,  another  proprietary  preparation,  has 
been  prepared,  and  is  now  sold  by  the  original  makers  under 
the  name  Cyllin.  I'liis  body  is  an  antiseptic,  but  its  chief 
value  is  its  use  in  baths  or  lotions  for  allaying  itching.  For 
a bath,  half  a teaspoonful  to  ten  gallons  should  be  used. 
For  a lotion,  a teaspoonful  to  a pint  may  be  used. 

TARTAR  forms  on  the  ti:eth  a rough  surface  to  which 
the  germs  of  decay  readily  adhere.  Hence  the  tooth- 
brush should  be  in  reg\ilar  use.  [See  Teeth,  Care  of.] 
TARTAR  EMETIC  is  a tartrate  of  antimony.  It  is 
contained  in  antimony  wine.  [See  Antimony.] 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Sec  Potash  and  S,.>la. 

TASTE  is  due  partly  to  the  tongue,  partly  to  the  nose. 
Hence  a cold  in  the  nose  deprives  us  of  rnueh  of  our  sense 
of  taste,  though  the  perception  of  sweet,  arid,  salt  and 
bitter  remains,  for  these  are  due  to  tlie  tongue  alone. 
Holding  the  nose  is  thus  useful  when  taking  nauseous 
medicine  ; and  a pinch  of  salt  or  slice  of  lemon  on  the  tongue 
just  before  the  dose  is  taken  may  disguise  the  taste  also. 
The  palate  does  not  play  as  large  a part  in  taste  as  is  com- 
monly thought.  A body  must  be  in  solution  to  be  tasted, 
hence  the  use  of  pills  and  pow'ders.  A bad  taste  in  the 
mouth  between  meals  is  usually  due  to  constipation  and 
indigestion.  Loss  of  taste  may  bo  induced  by  heavy 
smoking. 

TEA  is  a useful  stimulant,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  hot 
water  and  partly  to  the  caffeine  it  contains.  Tea  infused 
longer  than  three  minutes  takes  up  tannin,  which  causes 
indigestion.  Tea  should,  therefore,  be  poured  off  the  leaves 
into  an  empty  teapot  if  it  has  to  be  kept  warm  for  any 
length  of  time.  Plasmon-tca  is  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
tanniu  by  the  addition  of  plasmon,  a preparation  of  milk. 
The  use  of  milk  with  tea  must  act  in  much  the  same  way 
and  is  desirable,  though  not  essential,  if  the  tea  is  properly 
made  and  poured  out  at  once.  For  migraine,  hot  strong 
tea  without  sugar,  slowly  sipped,  is  a useful  remedy. 

TEARS  are  secreted  by  a gland  situated  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  eye.  The  tears  are  smeared  over  the  surface  of 
the  eye  by  the  eye-lids,  and  the  eye  is  thus  cleansed.  The 
tears  then  escape  through  two  pores  in  the  eye-lids  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye,  and  pass  do^vn  the  lachrymal  duct 
into  the  nose.  If  the  duct  is  blocked  tears  overflow  con- 
tinually, a condition  the  surgeon  can  remedy. 

TEETH  are  made  of  a bony  material,  the  dentine,  and 
covered  by  a modified  skin  which  has  been  so  impregnated 
with  lime  salts  as  to  form  a protective  shell  of  extreme 
hardness  known  as  enamel.  The  teeth  receive  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  which  break  up  into  minute  branches  in  a 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  called  the  pulp  cavity, 
corresponding  to  the  marrow  cavity  of  other  bones.  The 
pulp  cavity  is  highly  sensitive,  whilst  the  other  parts  of 
the  tooth  are  not ; hence  ha;S  arisen  the  popular  custom 
of  calling  the  pulp  cavity  the  nerve  of  the  tooth.  The  roots 
of  a tooth  are  the  fangs ; the  part  of  the  tooth  above  the 
gum  is  the  crown  ; the  junction  of  these  is  the  neck  of  the 
tooth. 

The  first  set,  or  milk  teeth,  consist  of  twenty.  In  health 
the  first  teeth  cut  are  the  central  lower  front  ones ; these 
are  cut  at  the  sixth  moath.  At  twelve  months  there  should 
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be  twelve  teeth,  at  twenty  months  twenty  teeth.  Th« 
child  is  ready  for  farinaceous  food  v/hen  the  teeth  begin  to 
be  cut,  and  is  ready  for  meat  wnen  the  double  teeth  are 
cut,  about  the  eighteenth  month.  The  second  set,  or  perma- 
nent teeth,  have  three  large  double  teeth  or  molars,  m each 
half  jaw  in  addition  to  those  that  replace  the  twenty  milk 
teeth.  Hence  there  are  thirty-two  permanent  teeth. 
They  begin  to  be  cut  at  the  sixth  year.  The  first  to  appear 
is  the  first  molar  or  large  double  tooth.  This  does  not 
displace  a milk  tooth  but  comes  up  behind  it.  It  generally 
begins  to  decay  very  soon,  and  is  often  neglected  because 
it  is  mistaken  for  a first  tooth,  no  first  tooth  having  been 
shed  when  it  appeared.  The  last  teeth  cut  are  the  third 
molars  or  wisdom  teeth,  usually  at  the  twenty-fifth  year, 
but  often  they  fail  to  cut  the  gum  either  entirely  or  partially. 

TEETH,  CARE  OF.  The  permanent  teeth  develop  at 
the  roots  of  the  first  set  during  the  first  year  of  hfe,  before 
the  first  set  have  cut  the  gum.  The  health  of  the  infant  at 
this  time  has  an  important  effect  on  the  subsequent  welfare 
of  the  teeth.  Later  in  life,  also,  attention  to  the  general 
health  tends  to  preserve  the  teeth  ; whilst  the  care  of  the 
teeth  will  amply  be  repaid  by  their  effect  on  the  general 
health.  The  mouth  and  teeth  must  be  kept  clean.  They 
should  be  cleaned  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  morning  by  the 
thorough  use  of  a tooth-brush  with  some  tooth  powder. 
The  tooth  powder  should  be  antiseptic  and  not  too  hard ; 
Calvert’s  Carbolic  tooth  powder  is  a good  example.  Soap 
and  water  and  salt  and  water  are  also  recommended  ; 
precipitated  chalk  is  good,  but  camphorated  chalk  and 
other  preparations  of  camphor  are  bad,  because  they  whiten 
the  teeth  at  the  expense  of  making  the  enamel  crack.  All 
acid  mouth  washes  are  bad  ; and  all  medicines  that  damage 
the  teeth,  like  iron,  should  be  taken  in  pill  form  or  through 
a quill.  Tooth  picks  should  be  of  quill  or  wood,  not  metal. 
During  suckling,  phosphates  should  be  taken  as  medicine 
to  make  up  for  those  lost  in  the  milk,  otherwise  the  teeth 
suffer  for  want  of  this  ingredient.  The  dentist  should 
examine  the  mouth  periodically  and  stop  all  teeth  that 
require  attention.  Plates  of  artificial  teeth  should  not  be 
worn  over  stumps.  The  above  remarks  apply  just  as  much 
to  the  first  set  as  the  second  set.  The  child  should  be  taught 
to  use  a tooth  brush,  and  periodical  visits  to  the  dentist 
should  be  begun  long  before  the  second  teeth  appear.  By 
this  means  much  of  the  toothache,  indigestion  and  tuber- 
culous glands  in  the  neck,  so  common  in  childhood — can 
be  prevented,  and  the  maximum  growth  secured.  [See 
Toothache}. 

TEMPERATURE  of  the  skin  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  varies  widely,  but  the  temperature  of  the  deeper 
organs  remains  remarkably  constant.  This  constancy  is 
maintained  by  the  nervous  system  which  regulates  the 
process  of  heat  formation  and  of  heat  loss.  A rise  of 
temperature  is  generally  due  to  less  heat  being  lost  and 
not,  as  one  would  expect,  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
heat  produced.  A reduction  both  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  the  skin  and  in  the  amount  of  perspiration, 
check  the  loss  of  heat  and  thus  cause  a rise  of  temperature. 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  mouth  or  armpit  is,  on  the 
average,  98 ’6°  F.  In  the  rectum  it  is  half  a degree  higher. 
There  is  a daily  variation  of  temperature ; it  is  lowest  in 
the  early  morning,  highest  in  the  evening ; it  ranges  between 
97*5°  F.  and  99*5°  F.  These  variations  of  temperature 
are  often  mistaken  for  signs  of  illness.  In  illness  the  daily 
variation  is  usually  greater,  and  is  present  even  in  high 
fever.  Illness  more  often  sends  the  temperature  up  than 
down.  In  nervous  people  and  children,  trifling  causes, 
e.g.,  gastric  disturbance  or  emotion,  send  it  up  much  more 
readily  than  in  the  average  man.”  Inflammation  causes 
a rise  of  temperature  unless  it  is  so  intense  that  the  patient 
is  prostrated,  when  death  may  occur  with  a temperature 
that  is  at  or  below  normal.  The  infectious  fevers,  with  rare 
exceptions,  cause  a rise  of  temperature ; diphtheria  is 
unaccompanied  by  a rise  of  temperature  more  often  than 
any  other  infectious  disease.  A temperature  above  106° 
or  below  96°  is  dangerous  to  life  and  requires  active 
treatment.  [See  Baths,  Collapse]. 

To  take  the  temperature  requires  care.  A clinical  ther- 


mometer is  required ; the  mercury  must  be  shaken  down 
till  it  is  well  below  98°  F.  before  the  temperature  is  taken. 
The  thermometer  should  be  left  in  position  rather  longer 
than  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  require ; a quarter  minute 
thermometer  should  be  left  half  a minute,  and  a three 
minute  one  five  minutes.  If  the  temperature  is  taken  in 
the  armpit,  the  skin  must  first  be  dried,  and  after  the 
thermometer  has  been  placed  under  the  arm,  the  elbow 
should  be  drawn  well  across  the  chest  and  kept  there. 
If  the  temperature  is  taken  in  the  mouth,  the  thermometer 
must  be  placed  under  the  tongue  and  be  held  by  the  lips, 
so  that  no  air  can  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  mouth.  In 
children  it  is  unwise  to  take  the  temperature  in  the  mouth  ; 
the  groin  is  with  them  the  most  convenient,  the  thigh  being 
bent  weU  up  on  to  the  abdomen.  The  most  accurate 
results  are  obtained  in  the  rectum,  and  in  most  sanatoria 
for  consumptives  the  temperature  is  taken  in  this  way. 
After  the  temperature  has  been  taken  it  should  be  written 
down  at  once  and  the  thermometer  should  then  be  washed 
in  cold  water  and  placed  in  a disinfectant  for  a few  minutes. 
Malingerers  rub  the  thermometer  between  the  blanket-s 
or  expose  it  to  the  fire ; boys  in  boarding-schools  and 
hysterical  women  also  are  apt  to  do  this  if  not  watched. 

TENDER  FEET.  See  Feet,  Care  of. 

TENDON,  or  leader,  is  the  string  by  which  a muscle  is 
connected  to  the  bone,  on  which  it  pulls.  Thus  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm  move  the  fingers  by  reason  of  their  attach- 
ment by  tendons  to  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  Most  tendons 
are  surrounded  by  synovial  sheaths  that  secrete  a lubricat- 
ing fluid ; rupture  of  a tendon  in  the  leg  is  the  cause  of 
Cricketer's  leg. 

TERTIAN  FEVER  is  a form  of  ague. 

TETANUS  is  Lock-Jaic  [which  see]. 

THERAPEUTICS  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  use 
of  drugs  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Pharmacology,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  action  of 
drugs  on  the  various  organs  of  the  body  when  administered 
during  health. 

THERMOMETER.  See  Temperature. 

THIRST  occurs  whenever  much  fluid  is  lost  from  the 
system,  hence  profuse  sweating,  vomiting,  diarrhcea, 
haemorrhage,  and  frequent  passa.ge  of  water,  as  in  diabetes, 
all  cause  thirst.  In  febrile  conditions  water  is  always 
craved  for  and  should  be  freely  given.  In  indigestion 
a dry  mouth  with  thirst  is  common.  Relief  is  best  given 
by  gargling,  sipping  hot  water,  or  sucking  a slice  of  lemon, 
as  copious  drafts  of  fluid  will  make  the  symptoms  worse. 
When  fluid  cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth  or  when  it  is  at 
once  vomited,  thirst  is  relieved  by  an  enema  of  a pint  of 
water  containing  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  which  should  be 
given  twice  daily  at  blood  heat. 

THORAX  is  the  Chest  [which  see], 

THREAD  WORMS.  See  Worms. 

THROAT.  See  Fare  Throat. 

THRUSH  is  an  affection  of  the  mouth  due  to  the  growth 
of  a parasitic  yeast  which  forms  white  patches  on  the  gums, 
cheeks  and  throat.  The  yeast  may  excite  considerable 
inflammation  of  the  mouth,  though  usually  it  does  not  do  so. 
The  condition  is  most  common  in  hand-fed  infants,  caused 
by  dirty  bottles,  by  dummy  teats,  and  general  bad  manage- 
ment.  Such  infants  usually  have  diarrhoea  and  sore 
buttocks,  which  the  mothers  explain  away  by  saying  it  is 
the  thrush  going  through  the  baby.  Really  it  is  another 
result  of  the  bad  management  which  caused  the  thrush  in 
the  mouth.  The  treatment  should  be  an  improvement  in 
the  general  management  of  the  baby,  and  the  application 
to  the  white  patches  of  a mild  antiseptic  ; honey  and  borax 
is  the  popular  remedy  and  is  good,  though  we  recommend 
glycerine  of  boric  acid  applied  gently  with  a camel’s  hair 
brush  or  swab  of  clean  wool.  Thrush  occurs  in  the  adult 
in  the  course  of  wasting  illnesses,  and  also  from  wearing 
plates  of  false  teeth  over  festering  stumps,  as  is  so  commonly 
done  by  domestic  servants  at  the  present  day.  In  such 
cases  the  servant  usually  gets  sent  to  a fever  hospital  as  a 
case  of  alleged  diphtheria. 

THYROID  is  a gland  situated  around  the  wind  pipe  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  secretes  a fluid  which  is 
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absorbed  by  the  blood  and  regulates  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.  When  enlarged,  the  thyroid  forma  a tumor  known 
as  goitre. 

TIC-DOULOUREUX.  See  Neuralgia. 

TIGHT-LACING  is  now  well  recognised  as  injurious- 
By  this  malpractice  the  lower  ribs  are  forced  inwards,  and 
the  liver  and  spleen,  which  these  ribs  cover,  are  compressed 
and  their  functions  embarrassed ; moreover  the  colon  is 
included  in  the  area  of  pressure,  and  dyspepsia,  constipation 
and  appendicitis  thus  invited ; whilst  the  important 
organs  of  the  chest,  viz.,  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  are  forced 
upwards  and  their  action  impeded.  The  effect  on  the 
general  health  likely  to  result  from  interference  with  so 
many  vital  organs  can  be  readily  imagined. 

TINCTURES  are  solutions  of  the  active  ingredients  of 
drugs  in  rectified  spirit.  The  Pharmacopoeia  contains 
over  60.  They  are  much  stronger  than  infusions,  the  dose 
being  either  6-16  drops  or  a half  to  one  drachm,  according 
to  the  drug. 

TOAST  WATER  may  be  used  freely  in  febrile  conditions. 

It  is  prepared  by  placing  two  slices  of  bread,  well 
toasted,  in  a jug  and  pouring  on  a pint  of  boiling  water. 
The  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  till  cold,  and  tlie  toast 
water  is  then  poured  gently  off. 

TOBACCO.  Smoking. 

TOE.  See  Bunion,  Corn,  Jngroioing  toe-nail. 

TONGUE  is  liable  to  a great  number  of  disorders.  The 
little  band  of  mucous  membrane  that  passes  from  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  to  the  under-surface  of  the  tongue  may  be  too 
tight  from  birth.  The  condition  is  termed  longue-tie,  and 
is  easily  remedied  by  a snip  of  the  doctor’s  scissors.  It  is 
not  present  as  often  as  the  anxious  motlier  imagines.  The 
tongue  becomes  coated  in  many  affections,  e.g.,  indigestion, 
liver  disorder,  constipation,  toothache,  tonsillitis,  gout,  rheu- 
matic fever  and  the  infectious  fevers.  It  is  usually  a bad 
sign  when  in  the  course  of  a severe  illness  a tongue  previously 
coated  with  white  fur  becomes  dr}'  and  brown.  A tongue 
that  is  coated  and  clammy  on  waking  every  morning 
usually  indicates  gastric  disorder,  often  from  the  use  of 
spirits  before  going  to  bed.  Dryness  of  the  tongue  on 
waking  in  people  other-wise  healthy  may  be  due  to  sleeping 
with  the  mouth  open.  A flabby  tongue,  dinted  at  the  margin 
by  the  teeth,  suggests  debility  with  dilated  stomach. 
Soreness  of  the  tongue  may  be  due  to  tobacco'  smoking, 
spirit  drinking,  or  the  friction  of  a broken  carious  tooth. 
Such  a condition  should  never  bo  ignored  ; if  neglected, 
cancer  of  the  tongue  may  possibly  develop.  Tremor  of  the 
tongue  when  it  is  put  out  is  common  in  debility,  especially 
Avhen  due  to  alcoholism.  Difficidty  in  ptdting  out  the  tongue 
is  common  in  St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  and  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system. 

For  cleansing  the  mouth  and  tongue,  the  use  of  an 
aerated  water,  e.g.,  soda  water,  is  valuable.  It  may  be 
used  as  a gargle,  or  a swab  of  wool  wound  round  a glass 
rod  or  stick,  may  be  dipped  in  soda  water  and  used  to 
wipe  the  mouth  with.  The  use  of  glycerine  of  borax  one 
drachm,  tincture  of  myrrh  twenty  minims  and  water  one 
fluid  ounce,  is  also  a most  useful  mouth  was'a,  both  for 
cleansing  the  mouth  and  for  stimulating  a sore  tongue  to 
heal.  Honey  and  borax  is  also  good.  Such  remedies  must 
not  be  used  as  a substitute  for  treatment  directed  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  tongue.  The 
abuse  of  tobacco  or  alcohol,  the  presence  of  carious  teeth, 
constipation,  etc.,  must  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

TONIC  is  a remedy  for  debility  of  either  the  body  as  a 
whole  or  of  any  one  organ.  Thus  we  can  have  general 
tonics,  e.g.,  fresh  air,  or  a gastric  tonic,  e.g.,  gentian,  a 
nerve  tonic,  e.g.,  arsenic  and  so  on.  A tonic  differs  from 
a stimulant ; the  former  promotes  the  recovery  of  the  nor- 
mal strength,  the  latter  whips  up  a flagging  organ  and 
makes  it  work  well  for  the  time  at  the  cost  of  greater  weak- 
ness afterwards.  The  best  tonics  are  not  drugs,  but  fresh 
air,  sunlight,  cold  baths,  exercise,  sleep,  regularity  of  the 
bowels,  and  suitable  food.  The  much-vaunted  port  wine 
is,  be  it  noted,  not  included  among  the  best  tonics.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  quinine  and  iron  and  other 
material  consumed  at  the  present  time  in  an  attempt  to 
Bubetitute  drugs  for  regular  habits;  an  attempt  which 


fails  in  the  long  run.  A free  purge,  a good  sweat,  and  .some 
form  of  regular  and  healthy  exerci-e  in  liic  ojjen  air  is 
usually  the  treatment  required  by  those  wlio  resort  to 
tonics.  [See  Debility,  Drug.f.] 

TONSILLITIS  is  inflammation  of  the  to:.->il.  [See  Sore 
Throat.  | 

TONSILS  arc  rounfhd  bodies  ritnated  one  on  each  side 
at  the  entrance  to  the  throst.  l'li<  ir  funetion  is  r.ot 
certainly  known,  but  they  jirt.bably  aid  in  protecting  i lie 
body  from  infection.  Ton.->illitis,  or  iiiflamm  itmn  ot  the 
tonsils,  is  a common  eonij.laint  fle-cri'ned  undi  i S'itc  7 itroat. 
Chronic  enlargement  oi  the  ton-il.s  is  common  in  children, 
and  often  require.s  surgical  aid. 

TOOTH- ACHE  should,  as  far  ns  pif-'-ible,  be  prove  ntfsi 
by  following  the  advice  given  undi-r  “ Can-  of  tie-  Teeth.” 
When  present,  it  Hhould  be  treated  in  the  foli.-osiiig  way. 
An  aperient  should  be  taken,  the  face  kept  wa.'iu  by  < otten 
wool  or  bran  poultice.s,  and  a spoiai  diet  alone  used.  If 
this  do(es  not  procure  relief,  a ininut#-  piece  of  e<jtton  wfajl 
soaked  in  pure  earholic  may  h--  iieert.d  in'ij  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth,  and  then  eoveri  il  \Nitii  a ^.e,  <iiid  small  jjieee  of 
wool  soaked  in  Friar's  h.l  am.  llns  i;,i;  ; h-  i:is<-rfed 
lightly,  and  must  l>e  smalln-  than  one  waajid  judge,  heeause 
the  tongue  exaggerat -s  the  size  of  a cavity. 

The  jiain  of  tooth-ache  is  often  n fernd  to  the  wrong 
tooth,  'this  is  due  to  the  fact  th.'.t  the  sati.o  nerve  sujiplies 
by  one  hranch  jiart  of  the  ear,  hy  anotluT  jiait  of  the  bocket 
of  the  eye,  by  a third  hraruh  the  fieth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  by  a fourth  those  of  the-  lower  jaw.  It  is  a law  in  the 
physiology  of  nerves  that  irrit  .tion  at  any  part  of  a lu-rvo 
may  be  felt  in  the  area  supplied  by  any  of  its  branches. 
Hence,  not  only  may  tooth-ache  he  b It  in  tlie  wrong  tooth, 
but  car-ache  may  be  duo  to  a wi.-dom  tooih  or  neuralgia 
of  the  eye  to  a decayed  tooth.  Should  p on  he  nuflieient  to 
prevent  sleep,  it  is  much  wiser,  if  the  above  measures  fail, 
to  secure  relief  promptly  by  consulting  a dcP.ti  t. 

TOURNIQUET  is  an  aiiplia.iiee  for  checking  Lajmorrbagc. 
[See  Haemorrhage  under  Fir't  .-li-f.] 

TOXICOLOGY  is  the  ■-i-iciiee  ot  jioisons — their  effects, 
antidotes,  and  detection  within  the  body  or  in  suspc-ctod 
food. 

TRACHEA  is  the  wind-pipe. 

TRACHEOTOMY  is  the  operation  in  whii  h the  wind-pipo 
or  trachea  is  opened.  The  wind-pipe  having  been  oj>cncd, 
a tube  made  for  the  purpose  is  in.sorted  and  through  this 
the  patient  breathes.  The  operation  is  required  whenever 
obstruction  in  the  upper  air  pa.'sagcs  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
satisfactory  respiration,  a condition  most  often  met  with 
in  the  diphtheria  of  infancy.  [See  Diphtheria']. 

TRADES.  See  Death-Rate,  Dangerous  7'rades. 

TRAINING  is  good  for  the  healthy  youth.  Before 
beginning  a course  of  strict  training,  a medical  examination 
is  requisite.  The  training  should  be  gradual.  The 
muscular  w'ork  performed  at  first  should  be  well  within  the 
powers  of  the  future  athlete.  The  point  to  aim  at  is  not 
to  strengthen  the  muscles  so  much  as  to  strengthen  the 
heart.  Most  people  have  muscular  power  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  heart.  Hence,  when  exerting  their  muscles 
to  the  full,  they  put  a strain  on  the  heart  which  is  unequal 
to  it  and  dilated  heart  results,  a condition  that  may  require 
a long  time  of  enforced  rest  to  remedy.  “ Good  wind  ” 
means  a heart  equal  to  the  strain  thrown  on  it ; “ short 
wind  ” a heart  that  is  not  equal  to  it.  Hence  the  great 
aim  of  the  wise  trainer  is  “ to  lengthen  the  wind.”  All 
causes  that  embarrass  the  heart  must  be  avoided,  speciaDy 
during  exertion,  e.g.,  tight  clothing,  a full  stomach  or  a 
stomach  distended  by.  flatulence,  a cold  on  the  chest, 
shallow  breathing,  or  muscular  effort  with  the  breath  held. 
Elaborate  systems  of  dietary  are  obsolete.  AH  that  is 
really  required  is  a diet  easy  to  digest,  so  as  to  prevent 
flatulence  and  constipation,  fattening  articles  of  dietary 
being  cut  down  though  not  excluded.  Tea,  tobacco,  and 
alcohol,  “ the  three  domestic  poisons,”  must  be  excluded 
or  strictly  limited,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  heart.  The 
skin  should  receive  extra  care,  as  much  work  is  thrown  on 
the  sweat  glands.  The  limitation  of  the  amount  of  water 
consumed  is  often  unnecessarily  severe,  though  fluid  should 
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certainly  not  be  taken  between  meals.  Harm  often  results 
from  the  commission  of  a series  of  dietetic  and  other 
indiscretions  directly  the  training  is  over. 

TRANCE.  See  Catalepsy. 

TRANSFUSION  is  the  name  of  the  operation  by  which 
blood  was  transferred  from  the  arm  of  a healthy 
individual  to  that  of  a patient.  This  operation  is  now 
hardly  ever  performed,  for  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  injection  of  water  at  blood  heat,  containing  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  pint,  acts  just  as  well.  The  term 
is  now  used  to  indicate  the  latter  operation.  Transfusion  is 
often  resorted  to  during  an  operation  if  the  patient  is  in 
a state  of  collapse.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  obtainable 
by  the  layman,  is  to  give  the  same  salt  and  hot  water  in  the 
form  of  an  enema.  From  one  to  two  pints  may  be  given 
after  a severe  haemorrhage,  or  in  any  condition  of  collapse, 
the  warm  fluid  thus  given  being  soon  absorbed  into  the 
circulation. 

TRAPS  are  devices  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  gas 
from  the  drain  into  the  house.  Many  of  the  older  traps 
had  the  drawback  that  they  allowed  filth  to  accumulate  in 
them.  Such  traps  as  the  Bell  Trap  have  been  discarded 
on  this  account.  A U or  S shaped  trap  is  the  one  now 
chiefly  used.  By  having  the  drain  pipe  of  this  shape, 
whenever  the  drain  is  flushed  some  water  is  retained  in  the 
bent  part  or  trap,  which  then  prevents  the  passage  of  gas 
through  this  portion  of  the  pipe.  Such  a trap  is  liable  to 
certain  drawbacks  : — 

1.  When  two  closets  one  above  the  other  discharge 
into  the  same  soil  pipe,  flushing  the  lower  one  may  suck 
the  water  out  of  the  trap  of  the  upper  one.  This  is  avoided 
by  putting  the  pipe  between  the  trap  and  the  soil  pipe 
in  communication  with  the  outside  air  by  means  of  a 
small  ventilating  pipe  known  as  the  anti-siphonage  pipe. 

2.  If  the  sewers  are  not  well  ventilated,  sewer  gas  will 
collect  in  them  until  it  is  under  sufficient  pressure,  when 
it  will  force  the  water  out  of  the  trap  and  escape  into  the 
house. 

3.  If  the  trap  is  not  flushed  regularly  the  water  it 
contains  will  dry  up  and  thus  unseal  the  trap. 

4.  Every  trap  introduced  into  a draiiiage  system 
impedes  the  flow  of  the  sewage. 

Traps  should  be  placed  immediately  under  the  pan  of  the 
water-closet,  and  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  soil  pipe 
into  the  main  drain.  There  should  be  no  trap  between 
these  two  points.  Traps  should  also  bo  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  grating  of  all  sinks,  basins  and  baths,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  these  pipes  discharge  over  a gully  without 
any  direct  connection  with  the  soil  pipe.  By  this  means 
bad  odours  due  to  the  accumulation  of  filth  within  the  pipes 
is  excluded,  and  any  sewer  gas  from  the  gully,  which  may 
be  sucked  into  the  waste  pipe  by  reason  of  the  warmth  of  the 
house,  is  excluded  also. 

TRAUMA  means  an  injury. 

TREACLE  soothes  a sore  throat  and  is  slightly  laxative. 

TREMOR  or  TREMBLING  is  common  in  emotional 
states,  in  nervous  debility,  in  old  age,  in  poisoning  by 
mercury  or  alcohol  or  tobacco,  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  and 
certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  e.g.,  the  shaking 
palsy.  In  most  cases  the  hands  suffer  most  and  the  tremor 
is  most  noticeable  during  the  performance  of  any  act  with 
the  hands,  though  in  the  last-mentioned  disease  the  tremor 
is  checked  by  movement  and  occurs  during  rest.  Tremor 
in  all  cases  ceases  during  sleep.  The  treatment  is  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  and  when  this  is  impossible,  some 
improvement  may  be  obtained  by  a quiet,  regular  life  with 
freedom  from  worry  or  excitement. 

TRICHINIASIS  is  a disease  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
body  by  worms  belonging  to  the  species  known  as  Trichina 
spiralis.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  typhoid  fever. 
The  worms  gain  entrance  to  the  body  in  the  meat  obtained 
from  infected  pigs.  The  disease  is  most  common  in 
Germany.  The  disease  may  be  prevented  by  thoroughly 
cooking  the  food.  [See  Worms']. 

TROPICAL  DISEASES  include  many  which  are  rare  in 
more  temperate  climes.  Recently  a School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  has  been  instituted,  largely  owing  to  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  this  school  research  is  carried  on, 
&ad  colonial  surgeons  and  medical  missionaries  receive 


instruction  in  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  The 
occupation  of  the  tropics  by  Europeans  is  in  many  cases 
awaiting  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  certain  tropical  diseases,  so  that  the 
matter  is  one  of  pressing  public  importance.  Among 
tropical  diseases  we  may  mention  more  particularly  ague, 
beri-beri,  cholera,  dysentery,  elephantiasis,  ( mine.n-worm, 
liver  abscess,  sleeping  sickness,  and  yellow  fever.  Informa- 
tion respecting  these  diseases  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

TRUSS  is  a mechanical  support  used  by  those  who  are 
ruptured,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  portion  of  the 
abdominal  contents  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  [See  Rup- 
ture.] 

TUBERCULOSIS  is  disease  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
Although  the  orgaas  in  man  that  are  most  frequently 
attacked  are  the  lungs,  other  parts  of  the  body  are  not 
immune.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  popularly  known 
as  consumption,  and  was  named  by  Hippocrates  phthisis. 
a term  that  means  literally  wasting.  The  other  organs 
most  liable  to  attack  are  (1)  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck,  (2)  the  intestines,  (3)  the  joints,  (4)  the  bones,  (5)  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  brain,  (6)  the  genito-urinary  organs. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  same  germ  by  attacking  different 
parts  of  the  body  may  produce  very  different  symptoms. 

When  (1)  the  lymphatic  glands  are  the  seat  of  disease, 
lumps  appear  in  chains  up  the  sides  of  the  neck — a con- 
dition formerly  termed  scrofula.  These  lumps  are  enlarged 
glands.  They  should  not  be  painted  with  iodine,  but  cod- 
liver  oil  and  fresh  air,  preferably  Margate  air,  should  be 
tried  for  some  months,  and  if  they  do  not  disappear  they 
should  be  removed  by  the  surgeon  whilst  they  are  still  hard. 
If  neglected  they  will  break  down  into  cold  abscesses  and 
burst,  leaving  discharging  wounds  that  heal  very  slowly. 

When  (2)  the  intestines  are  attacked,  consumption  of 
the  bowels  results,  though  this  term  embraces  many  other 
forms  of  infantile  diarrhoja  and  wasting.  In  these  cases 
the  germ  has  been  swallowed.  In  infancy  the  germ  may 
be  introduced  by  the  habit  of  sucking  the  fingers,  which 
have  often  previously  picked  up  dust  from  the  floor,  more 
especially  in  houses  inhabited  by  a sufferer  from  consump- 
tion; but  the  germ  is  more  often  introduced  in  the  milk,  as 
a large  number  of  English  cows  are  tuberculous.  The 
latter  risk  may  be  avoided  by  sterilising  the  milk  (see  M dk). 
Consumption  of  the  bov.'els  is  a common  complication  of 
phthisis,  owing  to  the  phlegm  being  swallowed  instead  of 
being  expectorated  into  a suitable  receiver  as  it  should  be. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  stomach  has  no  power  to  kill 
living  tubercle  bacilli  wdiich  reach  it. 

When  (3)  the  joints  are  attacked,  usually  the  hip  or 
knee,  w'rist  or  ankle  suffer.  Hip  disease  or  White  Swelling 
of  the  knee  is  the  result.  (4)  Tuberculosis  of  the  bones 
most  often  occurs  in  the  spine,  the  familiar  hunch-back 
being  the  deformity  apt  to  result. 

Of  the  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  that  of  the  skin  causing 
lupus  and  that  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  causing  AddiVonks 
disease  are  worthy  of  mention.  Moreover,  a general 
tuberculosis  occims  amongst  children  who  are  debilitated  by 
an  acute  illness  or  who  have  been  starved.  In  this  con- 
dition the  germs  attack  many  parts  of  the  body  at  once  and 
produce  an  acute  fever  not  unlike  typhoid  in  its  symptoms  ; 
such  cases  end  fatally  in  a few  weeks. 

Between  the  years  1881-1890,  one-ninth  of  the  total 
death  rate  in  England  and  Wales  Avas  due  to  tuberculosis. 
Of  these  cases,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  was  far  and  aAvay 
the  chief  cause.  In  142  consecutive  post-mortem  examina- 
tions made  by  the  wan  ter  at  a Workhouse  Infirmary,  42  of 
the  deaths,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  demonstrated  to  be 
due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In  this  class  of  society, 
then,  the  ravages  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  seem  to  be  even 
greater  than  in  sociotj’’  as  a whole.  The  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  different  forms  of  tuberculosis  is  thus  one 
of  the  chief  medical  problems  of  the  day.  The  subject  is 
dealt  with  more  fully  under  Consum ption.  [Refer  also  to 
Fevers,  Hip  Diseastd  Oknid,  Spinal  Disease,  Lupus,  tto.] 

TUMOUR,  literally  a swelling,  may  be  duo  to  a great 
number  of  causes.  It  may  consist  of  fat,  fluid,  cancer,  etc. 
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No  treatment  should  be  adopted  till  after  a thorough 
medical  examination. 

TURPENTINE.  Common  turpentine  or  “ turps,’*  when 
distilled,  breaks  up  into  a distillate  named  oil  of  turpentine 
and  a residue  known  as  resin.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  used  as 
a stimulating  liniment  in  the  form  of  either  turpentine 
liniment  or  acetic  turpentine  liniment.  Both  are  useful ; 
turpentine  and  soap  liniments  in  equal  parts  are  also  good. 
They  are  used  as  counter-irritants  in  pleurisy,  neuralgia, 
and  joint  affections.  Internally  a turpentine  enema  dispels 
flatus.  It  should  not  be  given  by  the  mouth  except  by 
medical  orders. 

TYMPANITES  means  severe  flatulent  distention.  A 
turpentine  enema  is  usually  required. 

TYMPANUM,  the  drum  of  the  ear.  [See  Ear.] 

TYPHLITIS  is  the  old  name  for  appendicitis,  which  see. 

TYPHOID  STATE  is  characterised  by  prostration,  low 
muttering  delirium,  and  picking  at  the  bedclothes.  It  is 
caused  by  many  diseases,  but  always  indicates  a critical 
condition.  The  name  is  due  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
symptoms  to  a severe  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  illness. 

TYPHOID  or  ENTERIC  FEVER  was  formerly  often  j 
called  gastric  or  low  fever.  Having  been  confused  v/ith  ' 
typhus  fever,  which  is  really  altogether  different,  it  received  . 
the  name  of  typhoid  (aid  meaning  “ like  ”),  but  is  now  more  ! 
commonly  called  enteric.  The  cause  is  a germ  which  SAvims 
actively  and  lives  in  water  a long  time.  It  is  known  as  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  The  germs  gain  entrance  to  the  body  in 
water  or  milk  that  has  been  contaminated  with  sewage,  or 
in  shell  fish,  especially  oysters  and  cockles,  which  have 
grown  in  water  thus  contaminated.  In  the  South  African 
war  flies  and  dust  carried  the  infection  more  frequently 
than  happens  at  home. 

This  fever  is  Avholly  preventable.  Improved  drainage  is  j 
always  followed  by  a reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  typhoid,  j 
In  London,  the  drainage  and  the  water  supply  are  now  so  | 
good  that  the  typhoid  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  i 
cases  that  still  occur  are  traceable  to  the  eonsumption  of 
shell  fish,  infected  by  having  been  grown  in  water  con- 
taminated by  sewage,  or  to  milk  that  has  been  diluted 
with  polluted  water.  The  disease  is  most  prevalent  in 
the  autumn. 

The  symptoms  consist  of  the  following : — For  a week, 
the  temperature  each  night  is  a degree  higher  than  the  night 
before  ; there  is  languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  disorder 
of  the  bowels.  During  the  second  week  the  temperature 
remains  continuously  about  103°  F.  The  rash  appears 
during  this  week  ; it  consists  of  rosy  pimples  on  the  trunk, 
which  come  out  in  crops,  last  a few  days  only  and  fade. 
The  abdomen  becomes  distended  ; the  tongue  coated  with 
a red  tip ; the  motions  assume  a liquid  yellow  character ; 
the  mind  becomes  dull.  In  the  third  week  improvement 
occurs  in  the  milder  cases,  but  in  the  severe  cases  the  third 
and  fourth  weeks  are  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  second 
week.  The  patient  wastes,  and  sinks  into  a low  muttering 
delirium  in  which  he  picks  at  the  bed-clothes ; his  tongue 
becomes  dry  and  cracked ; his  teeth  coated  with  a tartar 
that  reforms  as  fast  as  it  is  removed.  Death  from  ex- 
haustion usually  follows. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  thus  summed  up ; — 
germs  of  typhoid  pass  unharmed  through  the  stomach  and 
take  root  along  the  small  intestine.  Here  they  multiply 
and  cause  ulcers.  From  these  ulcers  the  germs  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood  stream  and  circulate  in  it.  The  blood  is 
poisoned  , fever,  wasting,  and  delirium  result.  The  germs 
are  discharged  in  the  motions,  the  urine,  and  the  sweat. 
All  three  therefore  are  highly  infectious.  The  treatment 
requires  a doctor  and  a hospital  nurse.  If  delirium  is 
a marked  feature,  a second  nurse  will  be  required.  The 
room  must  be  prepared  in  the  way  suitable  for  an  infectious 
case.  [See  Sick  Room]. 

Certain  special  points  require  emphasis.  The  bow^els 
are  ulcerated  and  at  these  points  are  as  thin  as  paper ; if 
the  boAvel  gives  way,  death  is  almost  certain.  The  ulcers 
are  not  healed  till  ten  days  after  the  temperature  is  normal. 
Therefore,  from  the  onset  to  the  end  of  this  time  fluid  diet 


alone  is  given.  During  the  ten  days  after  the  temperature 
has  reached  normal,  the  craving  for  solid  food  is  intense  ; 
the  temptation  to  a fond  relative  to  gratify  this  craving  is 
great;  but  such  temptation  will  be  resisted  by  aiivone 
who  bears  in  mind  that  pc-rfoiation  of  the  bowel,  in  the 
condition  of  the  invalid,  is  as  easy  as  it  is  fatal.  The 
death  rate  has  been  much  lowered  of  late  by  the  cold-water 
treatment,  which  is  carried  out  by  lowering  the  patient, 
in  a blanket,  into  a bath  of  cold  water  at  the  bedside. 
Relatives  often  resent  tin.-',  but  it  is  foolish  to  do  so,  as  this 
treatment  calms  delirium,  secures  sleep,  reduces  the  fever, 
and  preserves  the  strength.  Shivering  is  often  caused,  but 
this  is  not  serious.  In  regard  to  the  bowels,  give  no  aperient 
unless  specially  ordered,  but  use  enemata  only.  If  the 
temperature  drops  suddenly  or  bleeding  occurs  from  tlie 
bowel,  keep  the  patient  very  quiet,  avoid  brandy,  apply 
cold  to  the  abdomen,  let  him  pass  his  motions  into  a draw 
sheet  so  as  not  to  disturb  him,  and  send  for  the  doctor  at 
once. 

In  heljiing  to  nurse  the-e  cases  bed  sores  are  to  be 
dreaded  and  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  strictest 
cleanliness  and  thorough  drvinu  after  each  action  of  the 
bowels,  'there  iseonsiuerable  ri.-k  of  contagion  beirii' carried 
by  the  Ciigers  to  the  ino'.ith  of  the  nurse-.  This  accident  is 
to  be  most  carefully  prevented  in  the  following  way. 
Before  attending  to  the  jjatient  sciatcL  a piece  of  soap; 
you  will  tlius  jihiu  each  nail  with  soap  and  preveiit  intec- 
tion  getting  under  the  nails.  After  you  have  attended  to 
tlie  patient  immediately  wash  the  hantLs  tLorou:-’hly  aud 
then  immcr.se  them  iu  water  containing  percbloriJe  of 
mercury  (one  part  in  ‘J.UUU).  lx;ave  them  in  this  while 
you  count  a hundred;  this  takes  much  longer  than  you 
think.  'J’he  motions  and  urine  are  both  to  be  received 
into  ves.sels  tliat  contain  some  disinfectant.  .Ml  soiled 
linen  must  be  .soaked  in  some  di.-.infeclant.  e.t'..  cvarbolic 
lotion  (one  p art  iu  -lO)  for  some  hours  before  troing  to  tho 
laundry.  The  patieut  must  be  kept  lying  down  at 
all  times  tcithoiU  any  exception  tc/iuiever. 

After  recovery,  a long  holiday  is  requisite,  the  conva- 
lescent may  become  very  fat,  but  this  coudition  rectifies 
itself  in  about  a year. 

TYPHUS  FEVER  has  now  been  practically  stamped  out 
in  Groat  Britain  by  improved  sanitation. 

ULCER  is  a discharging  sore.  It  is  most  commonly  met 
with  on  the  leg.  It  is  rare  in  youth,  but  common  in  middle 
age  amongst  those  whose  trades  involve  much  standing, 
e.g.,  laundry  work.  Bad  circulation  usually  produced  by 
varicose  vein.s  is  the  chief  cause.  Our  workhouse  infirm- 
aries contain  a great  number  of  intractable  cases,  as  the 
ulcers  heal  with  rest  in  bed  and  often  break  down  again 
directly  the  patient  resumes  work.  The  treatment  should 
be  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  suitable  antiseptic 
treatment  of  the  sore  [see  Wounds.]  When  the  sore  is  clean 
it  may  be  stimulated  to  heal  with  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
ointment  applied  to  the  sore  only  and  not  to  the  healthy 
skin.  [For  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  see  Eye.] 

UNCONSCIOUSNESS.  See  Fits  under  First  Aid. 

URiEMIA  is  blood  poisoning  due  to  deficiency  of  kidney 
action.  [See  Kidney.] 

URETER  is  the  tube  that  puts  the  kidney  in  communica- 
tion with  the  bladder.  It  is  the  passage  of  a stone  down 
this  tube  which  causes  renal  colic.  There  is  a separate 
ureter  for  each  kidney. 

URETHRA  is  the  canal  by  which  the  blad.der  com- 
municates with  the  exterior. 

URINE  consists  of  w'ater,  salts,  nitrogenous  waste  pro- 
ducts and  colouring  matter.  Normal  urine  is  acid  in 
reaction,  that  is  to  say  it  turns  blue  litmus  red.  In  abnor- 
mal conditions  the  urine  differs  from  the  normal  in  many 
ways,  some  of  which  are  obvious  at  a glance,  whilst  others 
are  only  detected  by  careful  analysis.  The  quantity  passed 
is  much  inci'eased  by  nervous  excitement,  hysteria,  diabetes 
and  chronic  Bright’s  disease  ; it  is  diminished  by  diarrhoea, 
vomiting,  fever,  and  acute  Bright's  disease.  The  colour 
is  higher  the  more  concentrated  the  mine  is ; it  becomes  a 
mahogany  brown  in  jaundice,  green  in  carbolic  acid  poison- 
ing, smoky  when  it  contains  blood  from  the  kidneys, 
blood  red  when  it  contains  blood  from  the  bladder  or 
urethra ; a deep  orange  or  gamboge  yelloAV  may  be  produced 
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by  taking  certain  drugs,  notably  rhubarb  and  senna.  The 
odour  is  altered  by  certain  drugs,  e.g.,  turpentine  and  cer- 
tain articles  of  diet,  e.g.,  garlic,  but  these  are  of  little 
moment ; when,  however,  the  urine  is  offensive  when  first 
passed,  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  present.  The 
reaction  may  be  made  alkahne  by  taking  soda  or  potash 
salts,  but  not  by  taking  ammonia.  It  is  also  alkaline  in 
inflammation  of  the  bladder.  The  presence  of  a sediment 
is  always  worthy  of  notice.  In  cold  weather  or  in  very  hot 
weather  the  urine,  after  standing  some  time,  is  apt  to  form 
a precipitate,  which  has  a brick-dust  colour  and  is  soluble 
in"hot  water.  Such  a sediment  need  give  rise  to  no  alarm, 
but  whenever  a sediment  is  present  in  urine  directly  it  is 
passed,  the  fact  should  be  reported  to  the  doctor.  [Refer 
to  Bladder,  Oravel,  Gout,  Prostate.^ 

URTICARIA.  See  Nettle-Bash. 

UVULA  is  the  fleshy  appendage  of  the  soft  palate  that 
hangs  down  in  the  mid-line  and  is  raised  in  the  act  of 
saying  “ Ah.”  [See  Sore  Throat.'] 

VACCINATION.  This  method  of  protection  against 
small-pox  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  an  Enghshman, 
in  the  year  1798.  Before  this  date  Lady  Montagu  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  inoculation  from  Turkey.  This 
consisted  in  the  inoculation  of  small-pox  matter  during 
robust  health.  By  this  means  an  attack  of  small-pox  was 
induced,  which  was  usually  mild  and  gave  protection  from 
subsequent  attacks.  The  danger  of  this  method  was  that 
not  only  might  the  attack  be  severe,  but  it  often  started  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox.  Vaccination,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  produces  an  attack  of  small-pox  nor  starts  an  epi- 
demic. The  lymph  with  which  vaccination  is  performed 
is  obtained  from  calves  suffering  from  the  disease  known 
as  vaccinia  or  cow-pox.  Jenner  observed  that  the  milk- 
maids escaped  in  ma,ny  epidemics  of  small-pox,  and  found 
that  in  these  cases  the  cows  had  cow-pox.  Thus  in  milking 
them  the  milkers  had  vaccinated  themselves.  Since  this 
discovery  inoculation  has  been  prohibited  by  law,  and 
vaccination  enforced.  So  great  has  been  the  success  of  this 
method  that  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  civihsed 
world  the  disease  has  been  almost  forgotten,  instead  of 
being  a source  of  daily  terror.  The  result  is  the  production 
of  anti-vaccinators.  These  in  various  countries  and  at 
various  times  diminish  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
law  is  enforced.  For  a few  years  all  goes  well,  then  follows 
a terrible  epidemic,  and  the  anti-vaccinators  and  every 
one  else  are  vaccinated.  After  this  outbreak  the  law  is 
enforced  more  rigidly  for  a time,  but  gradually  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  slackens  into  indifference,  and 
history  repeats  itself,  as  it  always  will  under  the  same 
conditions. 

The  Vaccination  Act  of  1898  is  on  its  trial  and  will 
probably  require  modification,  but  it  has  certainly  effected 
one  much-needed  reform,  for  it  abolished  arm-to-arm 
vaccination,  and  permitted  the  public  vaccinators  to  use 
calf-lymph  only,  thus  preventing  the  risk  of  contagion,  as 
the  calf  is  killed  and  proved  to  be  healthy  by  post-mortem 
examination,  before  any  of  the  lymph  obtained  from  it  is 
permitted  to  leave  the  laboratory.  Another  improvement 
effected  by  the  Act  of  1898  is  the  abolition  of  vaccination 
stations,  the  medical  officer  being  by  the  Act  required  to 
attend  each  case  at  its  home.  Epidemics  of  measles, 
whooping  cough  and  the  like,  which  were,  at  times,  started 
by  the  collection  of  infants  together  at  the  vaccination 
stations,  are  thus  no  longer  produced  in  this  way. 

The  most  suitable  aeje  for  vaccination  in  the  healthy 
infant  is  six  weeks,  though  the  law  permits  any  time  up  to 
six  months.  Vaccination  should  be  performed  in  four 
or  five  places,  for  not  only  is  the  protection  afforded  thus 
increased,  but  the  effect  on  the  arm  is  less  severe  than  when 
only  one  point  of  inoculation  is  chosen.  If  desired,  vaccina- 
tion may  be  performed  on  the  leg,  so  that  the  scars  do  not 
show,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  leg  of  an  infant  always 
clean  and  dry,  and  in  the  adult,  if  this  site  is  chosen,  the 
probability  of  being  unable  to  walk  for  a few  days  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  After  vaccination  has  been  performed,  the 
child  becomes  fretful  about  the  fifth  day.  About  the  ninth 
day  the  skin  around  the  vaccination  spots  becomes  red  and 


! swollen,  and  remains  so  for  a few  days.  The  glands  in 
j the  arm-pit  may  swell.  The  scabs  fall  off  between  the 
fourteenth  and  the  twentieth  days,  leaving  red  pitted  scars 
which  become  pale  only  after  some  time. 

The  danger  of  vaccination  with  calf-lymph  is  practically 
limited  to  the  risk  of  the  vaccination  sores  becoming 
poisoned  owing  to  carelessness  after  the  operation.  It  is 
usual  to  protect  the  arm  with  a piece  of  hnt  secured  by 
strapping.  This  must  be  left  undisturbed  and  kept  dry  ; 
the  child  should  have  its  daily  bath  as  usual,  but  the 
vaccinated  arm  must  be  kept  out.  When  the  arm  swells 
the  strapping  may  become  too  tight  and  may  require  a 
slight  snip  with  a pair  of  scissors,  so  as  to  slacken  it  without 
cutting  it  right  across.  The  arm  should  be  guarded  from 
accidental  knocks.  The  diet  should  be  the  same  as 
usual. 

In  working  amongst  the  poor,  district  visitors  and  others 
must  expect  to  hear  of  an  endless  chapter  of  accidents 
attributed  to,  and  dating  from,  vaccination.  The  ignorant, 
like  many  well-informed  people,  fail  to  distinguish  the 
“ post  hoc  ” from  the  “ propter  hoc  ” ; and  thus  skin 
eruptions,  due  to  neglect  or  to  vermin  in  the  scalp,  are 
commonly  laid  at  the  door  of  vaccination. 

RE-VACCIXATIOX.  The  protection  given  by  vaccina- 
tion gradually  diminishes  as  time  goes  on.  Experience 
shows  that  after  ten  years  it  is  time  to  be  vaccinated  again. 
In  Germany  this  is  compulsory,  in  England  it  is  not,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a wise  precaution  to  have  re-vaccination 
performed  before  leaving  school.  During  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox  and  before  going  abroad  it  is  also  wise  to  be 
vaccinated  again.  The  effect  on  the  arm  is  usually  much 
milder  than  after  vaccination  for  the  first  time ; but  if 
no  reaction  occurs  at  all,  it  is  unwise  to  at  once  assume  that 
small-pox  need  not  be  feared,  as  there  are  brands  of  lymph 
on  the  market,  especially  during  a small-pox  epidemic, 
which  are  not  always  reliable.  In  such  cases,  vaccination 
should  be  again  performed  with  another  brand  of  lymph, 
and  only  after  two  or  three  attempts  should  the  assumption 
be  made  that  the  vaccination  will  not  take.  The  public 
vaccinators,  who  alone  can  use  Government  lymph,  return 
a very  much  smaller  number  of  cases  as  immune  to  vaccina- 
tion than  the  private  practitioners  do,  showing  that  the 
quahty  of  the  lymph  used  is  of  much  importance. 

Those  interested  in  the  subject  of  vaccination  and 
anti-vaccination  will  find  an  article  in  the  Encyclopa?dia 
Britannica  giving  evidence  for  anti-vaccination,  and  an 
article  in  Clifford  AJlbutt’s  System  of  Medicine,  Vol.  11., 
p.  657,  giving  abundant  evidence  for  the  utility  of  vaccina- 
tion ; the  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums’ 
Board  for  1902  i.s  a valuable  contribution  to  the  subject, 
as  it  gives  an  analysis  of  the  cases  treated  during  the 
London  epidemic  of  that  year.  The  analysis  is  drawn  up 
so  as  to  show  the  relation  of  severity  of  attack,  not  only 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  vaccination  marks,  but  also 
to  the  size  and  number  of  such  marks  when  present,  and 
to  the  time  since  vaccination  had  been  performed. 

VAPOUR  BATH.  See  Baths. 

VARICELLA.  See  Chicken-pox. 

VARICOSE  VEINS  are  veins  which,  having  been  unequal 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  them,  have  become 
dilated  and  tortuous  in  consequence.  Their  valves  no 
longer  act.  The  condition  is  most  common  in  the  legs, 
especially  of  tall  people  who  have  much  standing.  It  is 
also  produced  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  legs 
or  abdomen,  e.g.  by  tight  garters,  pregnancy,  congestion 
of  the  liver,  etc.  The  tendency  to  the  condition  is  greatest 
in  middle  age,  and  women  are  more  liable  to  it  than  men. 
The  symptoms  produced  are  pain,  numbness  or  stiffness  in 
the  affected  part.  The  nutrition  of  the  skin  often  suffers, 
and  swelhng,  eczema  or  ulcer  of  the  leg  are  then  likely  to 
develop.  The  treatment  should  t.ake  the  form  of  some 
support ; either  an  elastic  stocking  or  an  elastic  bandage 
may  bo  worn.  It  is  important  that  the  pressure  these 
exert  should  bo  greatest  at  the  foot  and  least  at  the  knee ; 
hence  the  stocking  presents  an  advantage  over  the  bandage, 
as  the  latter,  which  is  ap}>iied  from  the  ankle  upwards, 
when  put  on  by  the  patient  himself,  tends  to  be  tighter  with 
each  turn,  mid  so  to  be  loose  at  the  ankle,  tight  at  the  knee, 
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and  thus  worse  than  useless.  In  rare  cases  the  veins  may 
require  removal  by  the  surgeon.  [For  treatment  of  a 
ruptured  varicose  vein  mo  Hcemorrhage  under  Fihst  Aid.] 

VARIOLA.  See  Small-Pox. 

VASELINE  is  prepared  from  petroleum,  and  thus,  uidike 
animal  fats,  it  does  not  turn  rancid.  On  tliis  account  it 
is  valuable  as  an  ointment. 

VEAL.  See  Food. 

VEGETABLES.  See  Food. 

VEGETARIANISM  is  a diet  from  which  animal  food  is 
excluded.  Such  a diet  is  the  common  one  for  the  poor  of 
certain  tropical  countries,  but  is  unusual  in  this  country. 
When  practised  here,  a modified  vegetarian  diet  is  usually 
adopted,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  being  excluded,  but  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  being  admitted.  The  advantage  of 
a vegetarian  diet  of  this  kind  is  cheapness.  Nitrogenous 
food  in  the  form  of  peas,  eggs,  or  cheese  is  cheaper  than  in 
the  form  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  but  it  is  not  so  easily  digested. 
For  the  gouty,  a restriction  of  the  amount  of  meat  eaten  is 
certainly  wise,  but  for  the  average  man  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  ordinary  mixed  diet  is  the  best,  though  perhaps 
it  might  be  eaten  more  slowly  and  in  smaller  quantity  to 
advantage.  The  evidence  against  a strict  vegetarian  diet 
is  as  follows  : — 

1.  A comparison  of  our  teeth  with  tliose  of  purely 
carnivorous  animals  on  the  one  hand  and  with  purely 
herbivorous  on  the  otlier,  points  to  our  teeth  being 
adapted  to  a mixed  diet. 

2.  The  length  of  the  food  canal  of  the  purely  carnivo- 
rous is  relatively  short  and  its  structure  simple ; tlie  length 
of  the  food  canal  of  the  herbivorous  is  relatively  long  and 
its  structure  complex ; the  length  and  the  comple.xity  of 
the  human  food  canal  occupies  a position  midway  between 
these  extremes. 

3.  The  time  herbivorous  animals  spend  in  feeding  is 
far  greater  than  man  can  afford  for  the  purpose. 

VEINS  are  the  blood-vessels  that  retui  n the  blood  to  the 
heart  from  that  network  of  minute  blood-vessels  tciined 
capillaries,  which  occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  veins  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  surface  of  the  body  aa'o 
furnished  with  valves  which  permit  the  flow  of  blood 
towards  the  heart  only.  The  circulation  in  the  veins  is 
slow  and  feeble  compared  to  that  in  the  arteries,  and  is 
readily  retarded  by  the  pressure  of  tight  clothing.  The 
circulation  in  the  veins  is  largely  dependent  on  muscular 
action,  as  the  muscles  compress  the  veins  when  they  act 
and  the  valves  then  come  into  play,  and  only  allow'  the  ' 
blood  to  be  squeezed  onwards.  If  the  valves  become  i 
defective,  circulation  is  much  impeded,  and  “ varicose 
veins  ” usually  result.  The  veins  of  the  viscera,  which  are 
devoid  of  valves,  are  specially  prone  to  engorgement  and  to 
varicosity;  for  instance,  piles  are  varicose  rectal  veins. 
[For  the  treatment  of  a Ru'ptured  Vein  see  Hcemorrhage 
under  Fiest  Aid;  see  also  Varicose  Veins,  Heart,  Blood- 
Vessels.] 

VENISON.  See  Food. 

VENOMOUS  BITES.  See  Bites. 

VENTILATION  is  the  renewal  of  the  air  contained  in 
a room.  The  necessity  for  such  renewal  increases  with  the 
number  of  people  occupying  it,  and  the  number  of  lights 
burning  in  it.  Both  lights  and  people,  alike,  use  up  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  discharge  into  it  a certain  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide ; but  the  human  breath  has  a more 
noxious  effect  than  the  flame  of  an  ordinaiy  lamp  or  gas-jet, 
for  it  emits  a certain  quantity  of  highly  poisonous  organic 
matter,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  which  vitiates  the  air  and  gives 
itthewell-known“  stuffy”  odour.  The  amount  of  the  organic 
matter  in  the  air  of  a room  bears  a constant  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present  as  the  result  of  breathing. 
This  carbon  dioxide  of  human  origin  is  the  most  con- 
venient indicator  that  we  have  for  estimating  the  state 
of  the  air  in  a room,  as  it  is  much  easier  by  chemical 
analysis  to  measure  this  gas  than  to  measure  the  organic 
matter. 

The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in  fresh  country 
air  is  4 parts  in  10,000.  In  a dweUing-room  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  permanently  above  6 in  10,000,  or  the 
air  w'ill  be  harmful.  Though  for  ^ short  tiipe  ye  cap 


tolerate  air  far  more  vitiated  than  that  containing  0 part4 
in  10,000  of  carbon  dioxide,  as  in  a thf-atre  or  underground 
railway,  yet  even  a short  exposure  to  sueii  air,  if  rej>tated 
daily,  has  an  injurious  eff<  < t on  h'-alth.  The  air  of  a 
dwelling-room  can  seldom  bi-  as  pun-  iuj  tlio  air  out^e!<-; 
hence  in  those  forms  of  ilincHs  in  which  pur«-  air  is  a vital 
matter  the  open-air  treatment  has  to  be  lub-ptL-d. 

In  order  to  [»rovent  the  c .rbon  dio.\;  J’  n-.:  e .L  o\».-  C r 
10,000,  3,00'j  cubic  f ' t nl  fre-h  air  per  hour  for  < ,.i  n 
person  is  requisite.  The  air  cannot  hi*  i d ni' ro 
frequently  tlian  three  timt--  an  liour,  witi-out  > . i:  e an 

unplea.‘-aLrit  draupht,  unh  tie-  (r-  -i.  air  L->  v.  .iriued  1 ' fore 
it  is  admitted  ; hence  in  the  oroinary  n.om  an  uir  ■-pace  of 
1,000  cubic  feet  earii  person  i-  required.  'lt.>  j i 
an  air  Bjiace  of  only  300  < uhic  feet  j '-r  he:  1 ;n  i ■ 
lodging  hourt-s,  3'  > in  v.i  rLhoc C-'X)  in  burr  n k ;.nj 
800  in  prison-'  v.nili-t  ■'■•hool  jm!or!r=  u-ually  a the 
1,000  eubic  fi-et  n cornrneiic' J above,  yi m ral  ho-j  i?  . s 
1,200,  aril  fever  h<  p.!  - 2.*  ■ i. 

In  calculating  the  air-Hp.._e,  th--  l.-  iglit  mu'-t  n -t  be 
rcckoneel  above  12  feet,  bu  v<  v*t  lofty  the  room.  'Ihis  is 
a practical  jioint  of  gn  at  im[iort.  :;t  •,  the  r(  .i-(  n for  w i;i<  h 
may  not  be  ch-ur  at  fir^t  i' h».  !'%•  ryono  ns  that 

air  which  ha.s  I * ti  bre,,th<  d is  w.  rm  and  tlint  warm  air 
rLsofl  ; hence  or.>  is  incli!i' d to  think  that  if  tk*-  room  is 
Buflicicntly  lofty  the  had  air  will  uU  aeimnulato  rear  the 
roof  and  the  air  m or  the  floor  will  not  b'-  vitiato-l  for  many 
hour's.  Such  a di  lusion  i.i  rud<-lv  sh  d.<  n by  tb*-  viii  .titl 
atmosphere  so  enmmon  in  chur.  hcs.  TIk-  < \j  iaTMtii.n  is 
that  air  whi*  li  b.  b .-n  I ^ •■;!..  d is  only  li^bn  rtb  vT  fre  h 
air  on  account  i f iti  warmrh  and  n oisturi-.  'lie-  warmth, 
however,  is  s.jon  b-  rnd  th  - U '>i  t :r'-  < ondi  i. i rnning 
the  bad  air  to  Imcoiiu*  hiavi>T  ♦h.in  th*'  fr>  ■.h  ; h'  n-  c tin* 
expired  air  at  lir-t  ri'-i-s  ■ nd  th'-ri  -dnks,  and,  a-s  a ma!t<  r 
of  fact,  it  rarely  biglcr  than  12  b et  b f' r--  it  b- rorne* 
cool  and  di  i-ci-ii'' ■>.  To  - curf  the  vent ilut'dri  o*  a dwi  !Iii  /- 
room,  then,  w i quir*-  no  e*-ilini:  to  be  higher  t)i  n 12  t' . 
but  the  ’.viii'bavs  should  r< . ■ h the  < eiling  and  be  open  at 
the  toj>.  A lire-pl.u'i'  should  always  be  present,  and  th® 
chimney  i'''.;iMter  should  never  b"  clos'  d.  The  window 
and  the  ■,  lummy  are  the  tw"  simpK  st.  .".nd  readi'  st  rneaui 
of  ventilation.  “ Window-  were  mad*’  to  be  openi-d,  doors 
to  be  shut.”  It  is  a common  error  to  ventilat'-  the  room 
into  the  passage  by  leaving  the  door  open  and  the  windr  w 
closed.  Among  the  simplest  aids  to  ventilation  are  the 
following  : — 

(1)  PiTfornnJ  bricks  comii.unicating  with  the  room  by 
grutiners,  winch  serve  to  break  up  the  current  and  thus 
prevent  the  draught  from  being  felt. 

(2)  Jioule’s  fd/.r  inserted  in  the  chimney  nc  ir  tlie  ceiling. 
This  contrivance  coiislst.-  of  an  aperture  leading  into  the 
chimney  with  two  talc  flaps,  forming  a valve,  which  per- 
mits tlic  air  of  the  room  to  enter  the  chimney,  but  prevents 
the  smoke  from  entering  the  room. 

(3)  Louvre  pan  s,  consisting  of  slips  of  gla.ss  placed 
obliquely  in  an  oblong  opening  cut  in  the  window  pane. 
They  arc  commonly  used  in  shop  ’t^indows  that  do  not 
open.  The  Cooper  rose  ventilator  is  on  the  same 
principle. 

Many  have  been  the  attempts,  more  or  less  successful, 
to  admit  fresh  air  without  causing  unpleasant  draughts. 
The  aim  has  been  to  dilute  the  cold  fresh  air  with  that  of 
the  room  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  occupiers 
of  the  room.  The  following  are  among  the  chief  devices 
adopted : — 

(1)  Hinckes-BireCs  method  consists  in  raising  the  lower 
sash  of  a window  a few  inches  and  blocking  up  the  opening 
with  a board,  thus  allowing  the  fresh  air  to  enter  the  room, 
but  only  between  the  two  sashes  and  with  an  upper 
current. 

(2)  A Tobin's  tube  is  a pipe  the  lower  end  of  which 
communicates  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  with  the 
outside  air,  whilst  the  upper  end  opens  into  the  room 
about  six  feet  above  the  floor. 

(3)  A Sherinqham  valve  is  a metal  guard  placed  around 
an  aperture  in  the  wall,  so  arranged  as  to  direct  the  incoming 
air  upwards,  and  made  to  work  on  a hinge  so  as  to  close 
the  opening  when  desired. 

(4)  A Gallon’s  Grate  has  an  air-space  behind  the 
chimney,  communicating  below  with  the  outside  air  and 
above  with  the  interior  of  the  room^.  tlie  heat  of  the  chimney 
beipg  in  this  way  used  to  warm  the  incoming  air. 
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In  most  public  buildings  the  above  methods  are  in- 
BuflScient,  and  have  to  be  supplemented  by  some  contrivance 
for  pumping  fresh  air  in  and  drawing  the  impure  air  out. 
In  such  cases  the  incoming  air  is  usually  warmed  by  passing 
it  over  radiators  composed  of  steam  or  hot-water  pipes. 
It  is  important  that  the  fresh  air  should  not  be  unduly  heated, 
for  otherwise  the  fresh  air  will  rise  directly  it  enters  the 
room,  and  so  not  only  be  of  little  service  to  the  occupants 
but  actually  a detriment  by  checking  the  upv/ard  current 
of  foul  air.  The  extraction  of  the  bad  air  may  be  effected 
(1)  by  the  use  of  Boyle’s  self-acting  air-pump  ventilator, 
or  (2)  by  means  of  shafts  heated  with  gas-jets  or  steam,  or 
(3)  by  the  action  of  electric  fans.  The  relative  positions 
of  the  inlet  and  outlet  shafts  is  important,  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  them  so  placed  that  the  fresh  air  is  drawn  out  as 
soon  as  it  is  admitted. 

One  authority,  Mr.  Kenneth  Gray,  holds  that  the  fresh 
air  should  be  pumped  into  the  upper  part  of  a large  public 
room  and  the  impure  air  extracted  “ at  or  near  the  floor 
level.”  This  view  is  based  on  the  fact  already  mentioned, 
that  foul  air  is  heavier  than  fresh  as  soon  as  it  has  lost  its 
warmth  and  its  moisture  has  condensed. 

Pure  air  is  not  only  essential  to  health  but  to  efficiency. 
If  the  employer  wishes  to  get  the  maximum  work  out  of 
his  men,  if  the  schoolmaster  expects  close  application  on 
the  part  of  his  scholars,  and  if  the  clergyman  desires 
sustained  attention  from  his  congregation,  then  must  they 
each  ensure  efficient  ventilation.  [For  ventilation  of 
Sewers  refer  to  Drains.'\ 

VERMIN.  See  Lice. 

VERTEBRA.  See  Spine. 

VERTIGO.  See  Giddiness. 

VINEGAR  is  a diluted  form  of  acetic  acid.  Meat  soaked 
in  vinegar  becomes  tender  as  the  material  that  cements 
the  fibres  together  becomes  dissolved.  Vinegar  is  also 
used  to  relieve  thirst  and  to  modify  the  taste  of  salad  and 
other  oils.  Equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  may  be  used 
as  a cooling  lotion  with  which  to  bathe  the  forehead  in 
headache,  or  the  skin  generally  in  fever.  Internally  the 
medicinal  use  of  vinegar  is  slight ; as  a gargle,  two  drachms 
of  vinegar  to  the  ounce  of  water  may  be  useful,  but  the 
repeated  use  of  vinegar  as  a cure  for  obesity  is  to  be  con- 
demned, as  it  only  acts  by  setting  up  a gastro-enteritis, 
and  so  checking  the  absorption  of  nutriment.  Aromatic 
Vinegar,  made  by  adding  oil  of  lavender,  cloves,  and  the 
like  to  white  vinegar,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a dis- 
infectant. It  is  now  supplanted  by  efficient  disinfectants, 
e.g.  Jeyes’  fluid,  Izal,  etc.  liaspberry  Vinegar  used  diluted 
with  water  to  quench  thirst  in  fever  is  inferior  in  the 
writer’s  opinion  to  those  drinks  mentioned  under 
Beverages. 

VIS  MEDICATRIX  NATURE  is  the  healing  power  of 
unaided  nature.  Every  living  creature,  be  it  plant  or 
animal,  has  some  power  of  repair  after  the  receipt  of  an 
injury  not  instantly  fatal.  Exposure  to  injury  by  accident, 
changes  of  temperature,  or  the  attack  of  parasites,  is  a part 
of  the  environment,  and  therefore  every  old-established 
race  is  adapted  to  this  part  of  its  environment,  for  were 
it  not  the  race  would  in  all  probability  have  become 
extinct.  Adaptation  to  the  receipt  of  injury  without 
serious  consequences  ensuing  consists  in  the  possession  of 
the  power  of  repair,  which  is  called  into  action  by  the 
injury  itself.  The  thoroughness  of  this  power  of  repair 
varies  in  different  species  and  in  different  individuals, 
and  it  is  a fascinating  study  to  trace  the  vis  medicatrix 
natures  step  by  step  from  the  lower  forms  of  life  to  the 
higher.  If  we  do  so  we  shall  find  the  power  of  repair 
in  certain  organs  much  greater  in  some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  and  at  first  sight  this  may  occasion  surprise.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  a crab  be  able  to  grow  new  limbs, 
»vhilst  a man  can  only  grow  a new  nail  ? It  is  not  because 
the  limb  of  a crab  is  a simple  structure,  for  it  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  complex  as  a human  limls.  In  the  writer’s 
opinion  it  is  because  each  race  is  endowed  with  a power 
of  repair  for  those  accidents  which  most  often  befall  it ; 
the  loss  of  a limb  is  common  in  crab  life,  rare  in  human 
life.  In  the  same  way  tropical  diseases  affect  the  native 


less  severely  than  the  European  visitor ; whilst  measles,  u 
European  disease  of  old  standing,  when  imported  for  the 
first  time  into  the  South  Sea  Islands,  caus^  a mortality 
amongst  the  Aborigines  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which 
it  produces  in  Europe.  Many  other  examples  could  be 
quoted. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  possessed 
by  each  individual  patient,  is  the  secret  of  the  heahng 
art,  and  when  this  power  of  repair  is  thought  to  be  feeble, 
the  surgeon  dare  not  perform  an  operation  except  as  a last 
resource.  In  the  average  individual,  if  an  injured  organ 
can  be  put  at  rest,  nature  will  heal  it  ; hence  the  surgeon 
sews  up  a cut  and  excludes  germs,  or  sets  a broken  bone 
and  keeps  it  in  splints  and  leaves  nature  to  do  the  rest. 
Again,  bowed  legs  caused  by  walking  whilst  suffering  from 
rickets  will  often  grow  straight  if  the  patient  be  kept  off 
his  legs  soon  after  the  deformity  has  arisen.  In  such 
a case,  to  straighten  the  legs,  by  surgical  means,  would  be 
unjustifiable.  It  is  on’y  when  nature  has  failed  th.^t  a 
surgeon  should  operate.  In  fevers,  perhaps,  more  than 
in  any  other  group  of  diseases,  reliance  at  the  present  time 
is  placed  on  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce,  a force  which  we 
have  learnt  to  respect  in  a way  very  different  from  that 
entertained  by  our  fore-fathers,  who  spared  no  effort  to 
exhaust  the  patient  so  as  “ to  leave  the  fever  no  food  to 
feed  on,”  a mode  of  treatment  that  hardly  fulfilled  Hippo- 
crates’ exhortation  ‘‘  to  at  least  do  no  harm.”  In  the 
future,  nature’s  healing  power  will  no  doubt  be  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  antitoxins,  which  will  then  be  available 
for  each  fever  instead  of  only  for  diphtheria  and  for  one  or 
two  others,  as  at  present ; meanwhile  reliance  has  to  be 
placed  mainly  on  nature’s  remedial  force  and  comparatively 
httle  on  drugs. 

To  judge  the  value  of  any  remedy  is  very’  difficult,  owing 
to  the  natural  tendency  to  recovery  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. Hence  much  error  arises  and  recovery  may  be  attri- 
buted to  a remedy,  whilst  in  reality  it  has  been  wrought  by 
nature,  either  quite  independently  of  the  supposed  remedy 
or  even  in  spite  of  it.  The  vast  number  of  quack  medicines 
and  systems  of  cure,  e.g.  the  use  of  ” electric  belts,”  etc., 
which  in  turn  receive  enthu.siastio  support  from  people, 
otherwise  intelligent,  is  familiar  to  everyone,  and  is  an 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  effect  of  a remedy 
from  the  effect  of  nature’s  power  to  heal.  We  are  indecvl 
all  apt  to  resemble  the  fly  in  the  ancient  fable  which, 
perched  on  the  axle,  watched  the  chariot  wheels  revolve 
and  fondly  imagined  itself  the  cause.  The  doctor,  however, 
is  keenly  alive  to  this  tendency,  the  credulous  believer  in 
quackery  is  not. 

VITRIOL  is  sulphuric  acid.  Vitriol-throwiug  may  cause 
blindness  if  any  of  the  fluid  enters  the  eye.  The  best 
treatment  in  such  a case  w’ould  be  at  once  to  bathe  the  eye 
thoroughly  with  a weak  warm  solution  of  washing  soda 
or  with  lime  water,  and  then  to  drop  in  some  castor  oil 
from  the  end  of  a clean  match,  whilst  the  lower  lid  is  drawn 
down  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  skin  may  be 
bathed  in  a strong  solution  of  washing  soda  at  any  part  on 
which  the  acid  has  fallen,  and  should  then  be  protected 
from  the  air  by  rags  smeared  with  vaseline. 

VOICE.  See  Larynx. 

VOMITING,  like  sw.allowing,  is  a muscular  act  controlled 
by  the  nervous  system.  The  nerve  centre  which  controls 
this  act,  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  termed  the 
“ vomiting  centre  ” (see  Brain).  The  act  is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  but  is  produced  whenever  the 
vomiting  centre  is  iiritated.  The  various  causes  of  irrita- 
tion may  bo  classified  thus  : — 

(a)  Causes  acting  directly  on  the  vomiting  centre,  e.g. 

(1) ,  interference  \^ith  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  as  in 
migraine,  concussion,  meningitis,  tumour  on  the  brain,  and 

(2) ,  the  supply  of  impure  blood  to  the  brain  as  in  fever, 
Bright’s  disease  and  many  poisons. 

(b)  Causes  acting  indiredh  on  the  vomiting  centre  from 
irritation  of  other  organs,  e.g.  (1),  mental  distimbance  by 
unpleasant  sights,  sounds,  and  smells,  or  by  severe  pain  : 
(2)  irritation '‘of  the  nerves  of  the  throaty  stomach,  and 
other  viscera,  as  in  tickling  the  throat  with  a feather, 
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prolonged  coughing,  an  irritating  poison  or  indigestible 
meal,  the  pressure  on  the  stomach  due  to  tight  lacing,  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  constipation,  worms,  appendicitis,  or 
strangulated  hernia,  etc. 

Vomiting  is  thus  seen  to  he  a symptom  often  present, 
the  cause  of  which  may  be  trifling  or  very  serious.  When 
due  to  a poison  or  to  indigestion,  it  may  be  a natural 
remedy  of  value,  but  as  a rule  it  is  a symptom  that  may 
be  checked  to  advantage  provided  its  cause  has  been  first 
detected.  Vomiting  accompanied  by  a rise  of  temperature 
is  a common  mode  of  onset  of  one  of  the  fevers,  whilst 
vomiting  accompanied  by  constipation  may  be  caused 
by  intestinal  obstruction.  In  both  cases  medical  aid  is 
essential.  In  infancy,  vomiting  is  especially  common, 
and  is  then  most  often  due  to  over-feeding  or  to  unsuitable 
food  (see  Infants).  In  childhood,  it  is  commonly  due  to 
over-eating,  or  to  a fall  on  the  back  of  the  head.  In  such 
cases  rest,  quiet,  and  some  water  to  drink  are  advisable, 
and  a dose  of  grey  powder  or  the  soda  and  rhubarb  mixture 
recommended  under  Rhubarb  should  be  given.  The  child 
should  be  kept  under  observation,  and  if  any  other  symp- 
toms develop,  the  doctor  should  be  informed.  Repeat^ 
attacks  of  vomiting  may  be  due  to  worms,  but  when 
accompanied  by  headache — the  so-cailcd  “ bilious  attacks” 
— the  symptom  is  usually  due  to  congestion  of  the  brain 
resulting  from  eye-strain,  and  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  use  of  suitable  spectacles  (see  Bilious  Attack). 
Vomiting  in  the  adult  is  not  induced  by  such  slight  causes 
as  in  early  life,  and  unless  definitely  connected  with  an 
indiscretion  in  diet,  it  is  wise  to  regard  it  as  a symptom 
demanding  medical  attention.  The  remedies  to  check 
obstinate  vomiting  to  which  the  layman  may  safely  resort, 
when  no  medical  aid  is  at  hand,  include  : — 

(1)  Sips  of  very  hot  water  ; (2)  small  quantities  of  aerated 
water  or  champagne,  preferably  iced  ; (3)  one  minim  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  in  a teaspoonful  of  hot  water  every  half 
hour  whilst  the  vomiting  persists ; (4)  bismuth  lozenges, 
1 to  6 every  three  hours. 

[Sea-sickness  is  treated  separately  under  that  heading. 
Refer  to  Emetics,  Drugs,  Poisons.'] 

WALKING  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exercise.  [See 
Exercise]. 

WALLS  should  be  dry  and  clean.  Cleanliness  is  pro- 
moted by  smoothness  of  surface,  and  by  material  which 
can  be  cleansed  with  a damp  duster.  In  hospitals  glazed 
brick  is  largely  used  on  this  account,  and  smooth  plaster 
is  also  used  instead  of  paper.  Wall  papers  should  be 
smooth,  coloured  with  aniline  or  other  harmless  dyes, 
arsenic  and  lead  being  eschewed,  and  they  should  be  fixed 
to  the  wall  with  material  that  does  not  turn  sour  ; bad  size 
used  for  this  purpose  is  particularly  noxious.  The  practice 
of  pasting  the  new  paper  over  the  old  one  is  to  be  strongly 
condemned,  and  is  one  cause  of  the  insanitary  nature  of 
many  a poor  man’s  dwelling. 

WARMING  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  ventila- 
tion. The  old-fashioned  open  grate  consumes  a large 
quantity  of  fuel  for  the  heat  it  yields,  as  most  of  the  heat 
goes  up  the  chimney,  but  it  makes  the  chimney  a valuable 
ventilation  shaft,  which  many  more  economical  grates 
and  stoves  do  not.  Slow  combustion  grates  are,  however, 
desirable  if  ventilation  can  be  effected  in  other  ways ; 
thus  the  grates  devised  by  Pridgin  Teale  and  Lionel  Teale 
respectively  may  be  found  useful.  Gas  stoves  should 
never  discharge  their  fumes  into  the  room;  such  stoves 
described  as  self-consuming  are  on  the  market  and  should 
be  eschewed ; nor  should  the  gas  stove  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  and  discharge  its  fumes  through  a small 
pipe,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  chimney  is  blocked 
up,  as  a valuable  aid  to  ventilation  is  thereby  lost ; the 
gas  stove  should  be  placed  in  the  grate  itself  and  the 
chimney  be  just  as  open  as  for  a coal  fire ; when  arranged 
in  this  way  gas  makes  a healthy  and  convenient  form  of 
fuel.  Closed  stoves  greatly  economise  fuel  at  the  expense 
of  ventilation.  They  often  give  the  room  a stuffy  odour, 
probably  from  organic  matter  in  the  air  being  charred  by 
contact  with  the  stove,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  hot 
iron  is  porous  and  permits  the  escape  of  some  of  the  gaseous 
prodnots  of  poipbustion  through  it'»  Trays  of  water  on  or 


around  the  stove  prevent  the  unpleasant  drying  of  the 
air  that  stoves  and  hot-water  pipes  often  cause.  An 
economical  method  for  large  rooms  is  the  use  of  steam 
or  hot-water  pipes.  Another  method  is  to  warm  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  room  by  the  use  of  a Galton  grate  or 
other  means.  Probably  the  healthiest  method  is  to  use 
open  fireplaces  and  also  to  warm  the  incoming  air  slightly 
in  cold  weather  [see  Ventilation]. 

WARTS  are  outgrowths  from  the  skin,  due  to  a cause 
not  yet  known.  They  occur  at  all  ages.  In  youth  thev 
are  exuberant,  in  old  age  flattened.  They  may  occur  in 
crops  or  singly.  When  occurring  in  crops  they  not  infre- 
quently come  out  suddenly  and  disappear  as  suddenly, 
as  though  dependent  on  some  nervous  or  other  constitu- 
tional cause.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  charms  have 
been  used  so  much  in  the  past  to  cure  them.  Single  warts 
usually  last  much  longer,  and  in  later  life  they  may  become 
the  seat  of  cancer.  Warts  are  not  limited  to  the  skin, 
03  they  occur  in  the  throat,  bladder,  and  elsewhere.  The 
treaiw.ent  should  be  attendance  to  cleanliness  and  to  the 
general  health.  The  warts,  unless  present  on  the  face  or 
in  large  numbers,  should  be  destroyed  by  some  caustic. 
Glacial  acetic  acid  painted  on  every  night  till  the  wart  is 
destroyed  completely  is  an  efficient  remedy.  The  skin 
around  the  wart  should  first  be  protected  with  vaseline, 
and  the  acid  should  then  be  applied  on  tlie  end  of  a wooden 
match.  A sore  is  often  left,  which  soon  heals  if  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  air  with  a little  boracic  ointment  spread 
on  linen.  A saturated  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  collodion 
painted  on  every  night  is  also  a good  remedj’.  The  most 
rapid  in  their  action  are  caustic  potash  or  fuming  nitric 
acid,  but  these  remedies  are  not  so  safe  in  lay  hands. 
Whatever  chemical  is  used,  the  treatment  must  be  thorough 
or  the  wart  will  only  be  stimulated  to  grow.  Warts  on 
the  face  should  not  be  touched  except  by  medical  orders, 
as  scarring  will  result  if  the  caustic  is  not  applied  skilfully, 
and  also  because  in  elderly  people  a condition  allied  to 
cancer,  viz.,  rodent  ulcer,  begins  in  a growth  easily  mis- 
taken for  an  ordinary  wart. 

WASHING.  See  Disinfection,  Infancy,  Soap. 

WASTING  may  affect  a part  of  the  body  only,  as  in 
a limb  that  is  paralysed,  or  it  may  affect  the  body  as  a 
whole,  producing  a general  wasting.  A rapid  loss  of  flesh 
should  always  arouse  attention,  though  some  loss  of  weight 
is  normal  at  puberty,  and  often  occurs  also  in  advanced 
life.  The  cause  of  wasting  may  be  starvation,  indigestion, 
the  loss  of  nutriment  through  abnormal  channels,  or  the 
presence  of  poison  in  the  circulation.  In  starvation,  of 
course,  sufficient  food  is  not  taken.  In  indigestion,  though 
sufficient  is  taken,  it  is  not  all  absorbed,  hence  the 
body  suffers  from  lack  of  nourishment. 

Loss  of  nourishment  by  abnormal  channels  occurs  in — 
(1)  diabetes,  in  which  the  food  turns  to  sugar  and  is 
expelled  in  the  urine,  (2)  Bright's  disease,  in  which  albumin 
is  discharged  in  the  urine.  (3)  Sinuses,  which  by  continu- 
ally discharging  matter  waste  nutriment.  (4)  Tape-worm, 
which  consumes  the  food  before  it  can  be  absorbed. 
Examples  of  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  may  be  found 
in  the  majority  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  notable 
amongst  which  are  consumption,  typhoid,  and  cancer. 

Nature’s  power  of  repair  is  well  illustrated  by  wasting. 
The  less  important  organs  waste  more  rapidly  than  the 
others.  They  are  used  as  food  to  support  the  vital  organs, 
for  a starving  animal  feeds  on  its  owm  flesh  ; indeed  many 
animals  that  hibernate  put  on  fat  before  the  winter  sleep, 
and  five  on  this  throughout  the  winter.  Analysis  has 
shown  that  in  starvation  the  fat  and  muscle  waste  rapidly, 
whilst  the  brain  and  heart  waste  very  slowly.  In  disease 
certain  variations  in  the  type  of  wasting  may  occur  ; thus 
in  consumption  the  chest  and  limbs  show  more  change  than 
the  face,  whereas  in  cancer  in  the  abdomen  the  face 
wastes  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  most  common  causes  of  severe  wasting  are : — in 
infancy,  indigestion  due  to  unsuitable  food  or  to  chill ; in 
youth,  phthisis ; in  middle  age,  cancer  or  chronic  in- 
digestion. 

WATER  ranks  next  to  air  in  ministering  to  life,  for  it 
forms  the  chief  ipgre^icnt  ifi  aH  living  and  anisisl 
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Juices,  The  amount  consumed  daily  by  the  adult  should 
be  on  an  average  three  pints,  though  allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  variation  in  the  amount  of  water  lost  in  perspira- 
tion and  other  ways.  The  amount  required  in  childhood 
is  proportionately  greater  than  in  adult  life ; hence  one 
should  be  slow  to  limit  the  quantity  consumed  by  a child. 
In  addition  to  its  value  as  a beverage,  water  is  invaluable 
in  promoting  cleanliness  and  so  in  checking  the  outbreak 
of  infectious  diseases.  Practical  sanitarians  find  that  not 
less  than  17  gallons  per  head  should  be  delivered  to  each 
house,  and  that  JO  more  should  be  allowed  for  trade  and 
municipal  purposes.  The  quantity  supplied  in  London 
greatly  exceeds  this. 

The  dangers  of  water  are  due  to  its  impurities,  which 
include : — 

(1)  Germs,  especially  of  typhoid,  dysentery,  cholera,  and 
some  varieties  of  diarrhoea. 

(2)  Eggs  of  certain  parasitic  worms. 

(3)  Mineral  matter  in  excess,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
promotes  the  formation  of  goitre,  gall-stones,  and  gravel. 

(4)  Lead,  winch  may  cause  lead-poisoning. 

As  to  the  origin  of  impurities  in  water,  it  is  clear  that 
those  marked  (1)  and  (2)  arise  from  pollution  with  sewage, 
that  (3)  is  due  to  the  rocks,  especially  limestone  and  chalk, 
through  which  the  water  percolates ; whilst  (4)  is  caused 
by  the  lead  pipes  tlirough  which  the  water  passes  or  the 
lead  cistern  in  which  it  stands.  Hard  water — which  owes 
its  hardness  to  the  mineral  matter  it  contains — is  not 
nearly  so  easily  tainted  by  lead  as  soft  water.  The  water 
most  seriously  infected  in  its  passage  through  lead  is  soft 
water  from  a peat  district,  such  water  being  rich  in  vege- 
table acids  that  dissolve  the  lead  rapidly. 

In  the  management  of  the  water  supply  of  a town  the 
engineer  is  guided  by  the  facts  above  stated.  The  excessive 
hardness  of  water  is  diminished  by  chemical  means,  and 
when  the  water  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  make  lead-poisoning 
a danger,  it  is  treated  by  filtration  through  beds  of  flint 
and  chalk,  by  which  it  acquires  the  necessary  hardness. 
When  the  water  is  derived  from  a river  into  which  sewage 
has  been  discharged  higher  up  the  stream,  it  is  drawn  off  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  source  of  pollution,  and  filtered 
and  aerated  under  scientific  supervision.  In  all  cases, 
care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  become  polluted 
after  leaving  the  reservoir.  Two  sources  of  danger  have  to 
be  guarded  against : (1)  aqueducts  and  sewers  are  apt  to 
communicate  through  slight  leaks  if  they  are  laid  side  by 
side ; (2)  cisterns  are  liable  to  become  filthy  through 
neglect,  or  to . be  left  uncovered,  with  the  result 
that  a bird  or  some  animal  finds  in  it  a watery  grave. 
Happily,  the  continuous  supply  system  renders  cisterns 
unnecessary. 

Water  derived  from  wells  is  by  no  means  safe  from 
pollution ; if  a well  is  shallow,  the  risk  of  sewage  con- 
tamination is  often  considerable.  A well  should  be  deep, 
and  have  its  sides  protected  by  some  waterproof  material 
to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  entering  it.  The  best 
wells  are  those  driven  right  tlirough  the  first  impervious 
stratum,  so  as  to  tap  the  one  lying  below.  The  water  thus 
obtained  has  travelled  a considerable  distance  in  the  earth, 
and  has  thus  been  thoroughly  filtered.  In  London,  for 
instance,  by  boring  through  the  London  clay  into  the 
chalk  beneath,  water  is  reached  which  has  percolated 
through  the  chalk  of  the  Surrey  downs. 

The  further  purification  of  water  drawn  from  the  tap 
in  our  great  towns  is  unnecessary,  and  is  not  recommended  ; 
indeed  many  of  the  filters  in  domestic  use  are  actual  somnes 
of  danger.  When,  however,  the  only  water  obtainable 
comes  from  an  unknown  or  from  a suspicious  source,  some 
means  of  purification  is  highly  desirable,  as  the  prevalence 
of  enteric  fever,  in  India,  the  South  African  War,  and 
elsewhere  testifies.  Three  remedies  exist : — (1)  filtration, 
(2)  boiling,  (3)  chemicals.  The  only  filter  that  we  recom- 
mend  is  one  on  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  principle  (see 
Filters).  Boiling  is  effective,  but  it  takes  so  long  for  the 
water  to  cool  again,  that  to  a thirsty  man  this  method  is 
nselees,  unless  he  is  prepared,  as  the  wise  traveller  often  is, 
tq  quench  iqa  thU’st>  witll  tPfVf  Tb^  addition  of  cjiemicali  i 


has  been  largely  tried.  Alcohol  has  obvious  drawbacks 
of  its  own,  and  many  of  the  other  chemicals  that  kiU  germs, 
either  make  the  water  poisonous  or  nauseous  ; thus  Condy’s 
fluid  has  been  tried  in  the  army,  but  such  water  was  not 
popular,  as  can  be  readily  understood.  The  best  device 
up  to  the  present  is  one  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Nesfield, 
a surgeon  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

It  consists  of  a small  tablet  made  in  two  halves,  one  of 
which  is  coated  vdth  gelatine  so  that  its  contents  are  not 
dissolved  by  the  water  until  the  gelatine  has  been  first 
absorbed.  On  dropping  the  tablet  into  water  one  half  at 
once  dissolves  and  sets  free  chlorine  that  kills  the  germs ; 
within  a few  minutes  the  gelatine  coating  of  the  other  half 
is  dissolved,  and  this  half  then  acts  on  the  chlorine  and 
changes  it  to  a harmless  chloride.  The  result  is  that 
within  ten  minutes  the  germs  have  been  destroyed,  the 
chlorine  removed,  and  the  water  kept  safe  and  palatable. 
The  soldier  or  traveller  can  thus  protect  himself  if,  whenever 
he  replenishes  his  water-bottle  at  the  wayside,  he  adds  one 
of  these  tablets  at  the  same  time. 

Water  as  a curative  agent  is  largely  used  both  internally 
and  externally.  Externally,  it  is  chiefly  useful  as  a means 
of  applying  heat  or  cold  (see  Baths).  Internally,  pure  water 
is  a valuable  stimulant  to  the  process  of  excretion ; it  is 
the  safest  diuretic  we  possess,  and  is  thus  largely  used  in 
the  treatment  of  gout  and  of  renal  disease.  The  effect 
of  water  on  the  various  parts  of  the  body  differs  according 
to  the  time  of  day  it  is  taken;  thus  (1)  taken  on  rising,  a 
glass  of  cold  water  acts  as  a laxative ; (2)  sipped  before 
meals  it  stimulates  digestion,  especially  if  taken  hot,  and 
is  thus  useful  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia ; (3)  taken 
copiously  with  meals,  however,  it  retards  digestion  by 
diluting  the  gastric  juice.  Aerated  water  is  more  palatable 
than  pure  water  to  many  people,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  Medicinal  waters  are  largely  used  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  in  some  of  which  the  water  itself 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  treatment ; they  are  best 
taken  at  the  Spas  under  medical  supervision  [see  Health 
Resorts). 

WATER-BED  and  Water  Cushions  are  alike  valuable 
to  reheve  pressm’e  when  there  is  risk  of  bed-sores  forming. 
A water-bed  must  be  placed  on  the  bed  empty,  and  then 
filled  with  warm  water,  a task  which  requires  an  hour’s 
hard  work  and  many  gallons  of  hot  water  to  accomplish. 
The  bed  should  be  filled  three-quarters  full  of  water  and 
a little  air  should  be  pumped  in  with  a bicycle  pump. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  water-bed  do 
not  press  on  the  back  or  the  heels  of  the  patient,  and  that 
safety  pins  are  not  inserted  into  it,  which  is  apt  to  happen 
when  Lessings  are  being  changed.  If  such  an  accident 
has  happened,  the  “ repair  outfit  ” for  punctures  of  a 
bicycle  tyre  will  be  found  useful.  The  water-bed  should 
in  all  cases  be  covered  by  the  usual  blanket,  sheet, 
and  draw-sheet ; it  must  not  come  in  contact  w'ith  the 
skin. 

WATER-BRASH,  or  PYROSIS,  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  bringing  up  of  clear  fluid  into  the  mouth.  Such  fluid 
may  be  acid,  bitter,  or  tasteless,  and  is  a symptom  of 
indigestion.  A saltspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
half  a tumbler  of  water  may  be  taken,  and  the  cause  of 
the  indigestion,  which  is  often  an  excess  of  sweet  or  starchy 
food,  should  be  avoided  in  future. 

WATER  ON  THE  BRAIN.  See  Brain. 

WATER-CLOSET  must  be  of  such  a pattern  that  it  is 
(1)  always  clean,  (2)  efficiently  trapped,  (3)  w'ithout  direct 
connection  with  the  di'inking  water  cistern,  and  (4)  flushed 
by  a special  cistern  of  its  own,  wffiich  should  hold  from  two 
to  thi’ee  gallons.  The  “ wash-out  ” closet  and  the  “ valve  ” 
closet  are  two  of  the  best  patterns  in  use  at  present ; a 
“ hopper  ” closet  is  commonly  used,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
if  a short  hopper  is  used ; the  long  hopper  is  to  be  con- 
demned from  its  lack  of  cleanliness.  The  “ pan  ” closet 
is  another  variety  that  should  be  condemned.  The  traps 
must  be  furnished  with  anti-siphouage  pipes  to  prevent 
them  becoming  unsealed  [Refer  to  Traps^  Brains], 

WAX  IN  EAR.  See  Deafness,  Ear, 

WEAKNESS.  See  Debility. 

WHIAWING,  See  Infancy, 


^ ^ 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  avoirdupois  system 
is  employed  in  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
published  in  1898. 

437  grains  = 1 ounce. 

16  ounces  = 1 lb. 

7,000  grains  = 1 lb. 

Comparing  the  avoirdupois  with  the  metric  system  we 
find  : — 

1 gramme=  15.4  grains. 

1 grain  = .065  grammes. 

1 ounce  = 28.35  grammes. 

1 pound  = 453. G grammes. 

Formerly  the  scruple  and  the  drachm  were  recognised 
weights  weighing  20  and  60  grains  respociively,  but  they 
are  excluded  in  the  present  Pharmacoposia. 

The  volume  of  au  ounce  of  distilled  water  at  62*  F.  is  the 
standard  measure,  and  is  termed  a fluid  ounce. 

60  minims  (or  drops)  = 1 fluid  drachm  (a  teaspoonful). 
480  minims  or  8 fluid  drachms  = 1 fluid  ounce  (2  table- 
spoonfuls). 

20  fluid  ounces  = 1 imperial  pint. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  regard  5 grains  dissolved  in  a 
fluid  ounce  as  a one  per  cent,  solution. 

Comparing  the  measures  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  the 
metric  system  : — 

1 minim  — .059  cubic  centimetres. 

1 fluid  drachm  = 3.55  cubic  centimetres. 

1 fluid  ounce  ==  28.4  cubic  centimetres. 

Roughly  speaking,  a litre,  which  is  1,000  cubic  centi- 
metres, is  If  pints. 

WEIR-MITCHELL  TREATMENT  is  a system  of  treat- 
ment  named  after  an  American  doctor  who  introduced  it. 
The  patient  is  put  to  bed,  isolated  from  all  friends, 
thoroughly  massaged  twice  daily,  and  given  from  three 
to  five  pints  of  milk  daily  in  addition  to  three  good  meals 
of  other  food.  The  treatment  is  usually  persevered  in  for 
at  least  a month,  and  is  useful  in  cases  of  hysteria,  nervous 
prostration,  insomnia,  and  similar  conditions,  especially 
when  accompanied  bv  loss  of  weight. 

WELLS.  See  Water. 

WEN.  See  Sebaceous  Cyst. 

WET-PACK.  See  Baths. 

WETTING  THE  BED.  See  Bladder . 

WHEY.  See  3Iilk. 

WHISKY  is  a form  of  spirit,  containing  about  50  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  It  should  be  prepared  from  malt  by 
distillation,  and  coloured  by  storing  it  in  barrels  that  have 
contained  sherry.  At  the  present  day  a great  deal  of 
“ whisky  ” is  prepared  from  grain  which  has  not  been 
first  malted,  and  is  put  on  the  market  without  this  fact 
being  in  any  way  indicated  on  the  bottle.  Such  whisky, 
often  sold  as  blended  whisky,  lacks  many  of  the  ingredients 
present  in  true  malt  whisky  and  contains  others  w’hich 
are  harmful.  New  whisky  always  contains  fusel  oil, 
an  impurity  which  is  harmful  and  highly  intoxicating. 
In  the  process  of  maturing  this  disappears.  Whisky,  if 
of  a good  brand,  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  alcohol  we  have, 
though  taken  neat  or  on  an  empty  stomach  it  is  of  course 
bad,  and  will  in  time  give  rise  to  a hob-nailed  liver ; it  is 
far  less  prone  to  cause  gout  than  beer  or  port  wine,  and 
it  also  less  often  causes  delirium  tremens  than  brandy 
does,  thus  showing  it  is  less  poisonous  to  the  nervous 
system. 

WHITE-SWELLING  is  a term  used  to  indicate  tuber- 
culosis of  a joint  (see  Tuberculosis,  Jointsl. 

WHITLOW  is  an  abscess  or  gathering  in  a finger  or 
thumb.  The  danger  of  this  condition  lies  in  the  risk  that 
the  matter  may  travel  up  the  finger  to  the  wrist,  hence 
the  doctor  should  be  called  in  promptly,  and  the  matter 
let  out  as  soon  as  it  has  formed  ; the  severe  pain  is  thus 
promptly  relieved.  Until  the  abscess  is  opened,  it  should 
be  poulticed  with  a linseed  poultice,  which  retains  the  heat 
longer  than  a fomentation,  and  which  should  be  renewed 
as  soon  as  it  is  cold.  The  poultice  should  be  covered  in 
oil-silk  and  some  wool  and  a bandage.  The  hand  should 
then  be  slung  up  on  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  as  in  this 
osition  there  is  less  throbbing.  The  diet  should  be  light 
ut  nourishing,  and  any  tendency  to  constipation  that 
may  be  present  should  receive  attention. 

WHOOPING  COUGH  is  an  infectious  disease  usually 
attacking  childhood,  and  characterised  by  a distinctive 


cough.  The  symptoms  for  the  first  ten  days  consist  of 
a feverish  cold  which  pi-esenta  nothing  distinctive ; the 
case  is  highly  infectious,  unfortunately,  during  this  stage. 
After  ten  days  to  a fortnight  the  cough  assumes  its  typical 
character,  which  consists  of  a series  of  short  coughs  without 
any  breath  being  taken  between  them,  until  finally  air 
is  drawn  into  the  lungs  with  a " whooping  ' sound,  fre- 
quently vomiting  then  follows.  At  the  onset  the  child  is 
often  frightened  and  runs  to  its  nurse,  clutching  hold  of 
her  dress,  and  during  the  attack  the  face  often  turns  blue, 
the  eyes  start,  and  the  child  looks  suffocating.  The 
complications  arc  convulsions,  broncho-pneumonia,  and 
wasting  from  the  frequent  vomitings.  The  after-effects 
include  the  risk  of  tuberculosis.  The  duration  of  the  attack 
varies,  but  six  weeks  is  an  average  time.  Infection  con- 
tinues until  the  whoop  ceases.  The  treatment  should  be 
confinement  to  bed,  in  the  early  stages,  in  a well- ventilated 
room,  and  strict  isolation  from  all  children.  The  diet 
should  be  light,  and  later,  when  vomiting  is  frequent,  food 
should  be  given  directly  after  it  is  vomit(  d.  No  medicine 
should  be  given,  except  by  medical  orders  ; no  drug  ia 
known  that  has  an  undoubted  beneficial  effect,  though 
numbers  of  patent  ones  aro  on  the  market.  During 
convalescence,  a seaside  holiday  is  very  desirable  [For 
the  incubation  and  quarantine  periods,  see  the  table  given 
under  Fevers]. 

WINDPIPE,  or  TRACHEA,  puts  the  throat  in  com- 
munication with  the  bronchi.  [See  Traclicoiomy, 
Lung]. 

WINE  Is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  In  red  wines 
the  skin  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  juice  while 
fermenting.  This  gives  not  only  the  red  colour,  but  it 
adds  tannin,  which  Ls  astringent.  White  w'inc  is  free  from 
both  the  colour  and  the  tannin,  and  is  in  consequence  le.sa 
likely  to  upset  digestion.  Wines  in  which  all  the  sugar 
has  been  changed  to  alcohol  before  bottling  are  dry  wines, 
those  in  which  the  fermentation  proceeds  after  bottling 
are  effervescing  wines,  like  champagne.  Sweet  wines 
which  are  not  effervescing  have  been  doctored,  that  is, 
the  fermentation  has  been  stopped  by  adding  raw  spirits. 
The  bouquet  or  aroma  of  a wine  is  caused  by  the  compound 
ethers  the  wine  contains.  It  is  these  which  develop  as 
the  wine  matures,  and  it  is  these  far  more  than  the  alcohol 
which  cause  gout.  Hence  the  gouty  often  do  well,  if 
they  drink  wine  at  all,  to  use  a claret  or  hock  that  is  not 
too  old. 

Wines  may  be  classified  thus,  according  to  Sir 
A.  Garrod: — 

(1)  Spirituous  wines,  rich  in  alcohol  and  sugar.  These 
are  port,  sherry,  madeira,  marsala,  containing  about 
15  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

(2)  Liqueur  wines,  rich  in  sugar,  alcohol  between  10  and 
15  per  cent.  These  include  Tokay  and  Malaga. 

(3)  Acid  wines,  rich  in  acid  tartrate  of  potash : alcohol 
about  10  per  cent.  The  red  wines,  with  tannin,  include 
Claret,  Bordeaux,  and  Burgundy.  The  white  wines,  with- 
out tannin,  include  Hock.  Moselle,  and  Chablis. 

(4)  Sparkling  wnes,  rich  in  sugar  and  carbonic  acid, 
include  Champagne  and  sparkling  Hock. 

Much  of  the  port  and  sherry  on  the  market  is  sham 
wine  made  of  crude  spirit  coloured  and  sweetened.  For 
invalid  purposes  we  urge  the  use  of  the  light  white  wines, 
and  when  a strong  stimulant  is  required,  the  use  of  good 
brandy  or  whisky  rather  than  port. 

WOOLSORTER’S  DISEASE  is  a form  of  Anthrax.  [See 
Dangerous  Trades]. 

WORMS.  A great  number  of  species  in  this  group  of 
animals  lead  a parasitic  life,  that  is  to  say,  they  live  in 
the  body  of  some  other  animal,  usually  a vertebrate, 
which  is  technically  known  as  the  “ host.”  Forty-seven 
species  are  known  to  infest  man,  though,  fortunately,  the 
majority  of  these  are  rare.  Those  worms  which  in  structure 
are  specially  adapted  to  a parasitic  existence  often  pass 
their  life  in  two  hosts,  the  earlier  stages  of  development 
being  passed  in  one  host  whilst  the  mature  worm  lives  in 
another  of  an  entirely  different  species.  For  instance, 
the  pork  tape  worm  in  its  immature  condition  lives  in  the 
muscles  of  the  pig,  and  only  develops  into  the  mature 
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worm  when  the  pig’s  flesh,  in  an  imperfectly  cooked  state,  [ 
is  consumed  by  a human  being.  The  mature  tape  worm  ; 
does  not  attack  the  muscles  of  its  human  host,  but  attaches 
itself  to  the  intestinal  wall  by  means  of  four  suckers  with 
which  its  head  is  provided,  and  the  worm  then  remains 
stationary  within  the  small  intestine,  absorbing  the 
nomishment  with  which  it  is  bathed,  and  discharging 
eggs  in  countless  thousands.  The  eggs  do  not  develop 
unless,  after  their  expulsion  from  the  intestine  of  their 
human  host,  they  contaniinate  the  food  of  a pig,  and  so 
gain  access  to  its  stomach,  within  which  they  hatch ; the 
young  worms  thus  set  free  bore  their  way  into  the  stomach 
wall  and  finally  reach  the  muscles  where  they  remain  quies- 
cent until  consumed  by  man.  In  another  species,  the 
Tcenia  echinococcus,  thQ  adult  worm  lives  in  the  intestine 
of  the  dog,  and  the  immature  worm  infests  the  liver,  lungs, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the  ox,  sheep,  pig,  and  occasion- 
ally of  man,  giving  rise  to  the  tumours  known  as  “ hydatid 
cysts  ” (see  Hydatid).  It  is  thus  seen  that  man  acts  as 
a host  to  the  adult  worm  in  the  former  species,  but  to  the 
immature  worm  in  the  latter,  and  the  symptoms  produced 
are  naturally  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  other 
species,  one  host  is  a vertebrate  and  the  other  an  inver- 
tebrate, as  in  the  Guinea-worm,  the  adult  of  which  attacks 
man,  whilst  the  embryo  lives  in  the  water-flea,  gaining 
entrance  to  the  human  being  in  drinking-water. 

The  chief  points  concerning  the  three  common  parasitic 
worms  met  Avith  in  Britain  may  be  summarised  thus;  — 


Thread-worm. 

Round-worm. 

Tape-worm. 

Appearance. 

Appearance. 

Appearance. 

Notunlike  apiece 
of  wet  cotton,  half- 
an-inch  long. 

1 

: 

' 

1 

i 

i 

Not  unlike  the 
earth-worm  in  size 
and  shape,  but  of 
a dirty  white 
colour  and  devoid 
of  rings. 

6-12  feet  long, 
flat,  and  segment- 
ed, ^ inch  broad, 
tapering  towards 
the  head,  which  is 
rather  larger  than 
a pin’s  head  and  is 
armed  with  four 

suckers. 

_ 

Habits. 

Habits. 

Habits. 

In  large  intestine 
In  large  numbers. 

Id  small  intes- 
tine, in  compara- 
tively small  num- 
bers. 

Id  small  intes- 
tine, rarely  more 
than  one. 

Active. 

Active. 

Passive. 

At  night  often 
escapes  from  anus. 

May  escape  from 
mouth  or  nose. 

Fixed  by  head 
to  intestinal  wall ; 
fragments  often 

expelled  per  anum. 

Life-History. 

LIFE-HISTORT. 

Life-History. 

Only  one  host — 
man.  Eggs  are  dis- 
charged in  the 
motions,  and  some 
of  them  may  find 
their  way  into  the 
human  body  by 
polluted  drinking- 
water  or  water- 
cress. 

Only  one  host 
— man.  Life  liis- 
tory,  as  in  the 
thread-worm. 

Two  hosts — (1) 
Man,  (2)  either  ox 
or  pig,  according  to 
the  species  of  tape- 
worm. The  term- 
inal segments  of  the 
adult  worm,  con- 
taining ripe  eggs, 
break  off  and  are 
discharged  per 

anum.  These  are 
harmless  to  human 
beings,  but  develop 
if  swallowed  by  the 
ox  or  pig,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  then 
liable  to  convey  the 
worm  to  the  human 
intestine. 

Thread-worm. 

' Round-worm. 

Tape-worm. 

» 

Precautions. 

Precautions. 

Precautions. 

Water  from  an 
unreliable  source 
should  be  filtered 
or  boiled ; water- 
cress is  best  avoid- 
ed. When  worms 
are  present  fresh 
crops  of  them  are 
frequently  induced 
by  carelessness  in 
regard  to  the  finger- 
nails. 

Treat  water  as 
for  the  eggs  of 
thread-worm. 

Meat  infested 
with  tape-worm, 

; viz.,  measly  meat, 
must  not  be  eaten, 
as  even  il  cooked. 

! all  the  worms  are 
not  killed.  Oxen 
and  swine  must  be 
so  fed  as  to  avoid 
infection. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Symptoms. 

Symptoms. 

Often  slight. 

Local  irritation,  in- 
continence of  urine, 
diarrhoea,  disturbed 
sleep,  and  at  times 
convulsions.  (It  is 
a popular  error  to 
put  every  childish 
ailment  doAvn  to 
“worms,”  and  be 
It  noted  that  irrita- 
tion about  the  nose 
is  usually  due  to 
some  other  cause). 

Usually  none. 
Rarely  a worm 
may  make  its  w^ay 
into  the  nose, 
or  bile  duct,  and 
produce  symptoms 
accordingly. 

Generally  severe. 
Hunger  and  emaci- 
ation due  to  the 
nutriment  absorbed 
by  the  parasite. 

Diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. 

Only  to  be  made 
if  worms  are  found 
in  the  bed  or  the 
motions. 

Only  made  when 
the  worm  is  dis- 
charged. 

Made  by  the 
appearance  of  frag- 
ments of  the  worm, 
per  anum. 

Treatment. 

Treatment. 

Treatment. 

(1)  Avoid  patent 
“ worm  powders.” 

(2)  Prevent  scratch- 
ing during  sleeping, 
enclosing  each  hand 
in  a sock  that  is  tied 
around  the  wrist. 

(3)  Smear  the  skin 
around  the  anus 
with  white  precipi- 
tate ointment.  (4) 
Give  enemata  of  salt 
water  or  quassia 
daily  for  ten  days. 
(See  Enemata). 

Santonin,  given 
under  medical 

supervision. 

Pumpkin  seeds 
three  ounces,  crush- 
ed and  soaked  in 
water  for  twelve 
hours,  should  be 
taken  on  an  empty 
stomach  and  a 
pm’ge  an  hour  later. 
Unless  the  head 
comes  away  tlie 
parasite  will  gi-ow 
again.  Under 

medical  supervision 
male  fern  is  often 
eflficient. 

Certain  other  worms  are  worthy  of  mention.  The 
Trichina  spiralis  gives  rise  to  a disease  in  man  termed 
trichiniasis,  the  symptoms  of  which  resemble  those  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  immature  worm  lives  in  the  muscles 
of  the  pig.  When  pork,  infested  in  this  way,  is  eaten 
without  having  been  very  thoroughly  cooked,  the  worms 
grow,  and  within  a week  each  produces  hundreds  of  young, 
which  bore  tlirough  the  wall  of  the  intestines  and  make 
their  way  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  migration  is 
accompanied  by  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  pains  in  the  limbs, 
which  last  till  the  migration  is  over,  usually  for  a month 
or  so.  When  the  worms  have  settled  down  in  the  muscles 
they  cause  no  further  symptoms.  The  worms  survive 
in  swine  flesh  for  a considerable  time  after  the  pig  is  slaugh- 
tered, and  they  even  withstand  the  process  of  smoking 
by  which  ham  is  made.  Raw  ham  is  thus  liable  to  spread 
the  disease,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  disease  is  prevalent 
only  in  districts  where  sausages  made  of  raw  ham  are 
largely  eaten,  as  in  North  Germany  and  in  the  German 
quarters  of  American  towns.  The  Germans  have  largely 
reduced  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  by  a thorough  system 
of  meat  inspection,  and  by  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
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swine  are  housed  and  fed.  The  uorinal  life  history  of  the 
worm  is  to  use  the  pig  and  the  rat  as  a host  alternately, 
infection  of  man  being  only  an  accidental  occurrence. 

The  tunnel  worm,  Ancliylostomum  duodcnale,  lives  in 
the  small  intestine  in  large  numbers  and  feeds  on  blood 
sucked  from  the  intestinal  wall.  The  symptoms  produced 
are  a severe  anaemia  known  as  Miner’s  Anaemia  or  Egyptian 
Chlorosis.  The  disease  is  prevalent  amongst  miners  and 
others,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Brazil.  It  caused  serious 
consequences  to  many  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel,  and  it  has  appeared  recently  amongst  the 
Cornish  miners.  The  worm  gains  entrance  to  the  body 
in  drinking  water  contaminated  wnth  sewage. 

Bilharzia  hacmatobia  is  common  in  Egypt  and  at  the 
Cape.  It, caused  serious  illness  in  Napoleon’s  Egyptian 
campaign,  but  the  cause  was  not  then  recognised.  It 
attacks  the  male  population  much  more  often  than  the 
female,  and  in  the  Transvaal  is  remarkably  prevalent 
amongst  the  Boers. 

WOUND  is  popularly  understood  to  mean  a breach  in 
the  skin,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  underlying  tissues, 
produced  by  violence.  In  Law,  a wound  is  a wider  term; 
thus  a man  who  breaks  another’s  leg  “ wounds  ” him  even 
though  the  skin  is  not  broken.  In  Medicine,  wound  is 
used  in  its  popular  sense.  Five  varieties  are  recognised, 
viz.,  incised,  punctured,  stab,  lacerated,  and  contused 
wounds.  An  incised  wound  is  one  made  by  a cutting 
instrument ; a punctured  wound  is  one  made  by  the  thrust 
of  a pointed  instrument  devoid  of  cutting  edges,  e.g.  a 
nail ; a stab  is  produced  by  a pointed  instrument  with 
cutting  edges,  e.g.  a dagger,  and  the  wound  thus  produced 
is  really  a combination  of  a punctured  and  an  incised 
wound  ; a lacerated  wound  is  one  produced  by  tearing — 
a common  result  of  machinery  accidents ; a contused 
wound  is  one  in  which  the  tissues  have  been  smashed  by 
a blow,  as  in  a faU  or  the  blow  of  a hammer. 

The  HEALING  OP  WOUNDS  is  favoured  by  attention  to 
the  following  five  rules : — (1)  Arrest  bleeding,  (2)  cleanse 
the  wound,  (3)  bring  the  cut  edges  together  when  this  can 
be  done  with  safety,  (4)  provide  for  the  escape  of  discharges, 
(6)  keep  the  injured  part  at  rest. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  discussed  under  Hcemorrhage  (see 
First  Aid).  The  cleansing  mentioned  in  the  second  rule 
is  necessary,  because  germs  are  the  chief  cause  of  wounds 
not  healing.  It  should  be  carried  out  by  syringing  the 
wound  or  immersing  it  in  a mild  antiseptic  lotion.  (The 
choice  of  an  antiseptic  is  discussed  under  Disinfection.) 
With  respect  to  the  third  rule,  the  question  whether  to 
bring  the  cut  edges  together  or  not  is  often  difficult  to 
answer.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  wound 
open.  In  punctures,  closure  of  the  wound  is  certainly 
the  worst  treatment  possible,  and  in  lacerated  and  con- 
tused wounds,  it  had  better  never  be  attempted  by  the 
layman.  In  clean  cuts,  however,  the  edges  should  be 
brought  together,  preferably  by  the  stitches  of  the  surgeon, 
but  failing  a surgeon,  resort  must  be  made  to  collodion. 
Friar’s  balsam,  or  strapping;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
the  use  of  collodion  or  Friar’s  balsam  is  safe  in  lay  hands, 
as  it  is  essential  that  only  cuts  that  are  entirely  cleansed 
from  germs  should  be  treated  with  either  of  these 
remedies. 

(1)  Collodion  is  best  applied  on  cyanide  gauze,  in  the 
following  way.  Several  layers  of  gauze  should  be  cut, 
rather  larger  than  the  wound.  The  cut  having  been 
cleansed  and  all  bleeding  arrested,  the  surrounding  skin 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  or  the  collodion  will  not  adhere 
to  it.  The  gauze  should  then  be  dipped  in  the  collodion 
and  applied  to  the  wound,  layer  by  layer,  as  any  attempt 
to  apply  several  layers  at  once  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 
In  drying,  the  collodion  contracts  and  draws  the  edges  of 
the  cut  together,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  a protective 
coating  over  it.  This  method  is  well  adapted  to  small, 
clean  cuts. 

(2)  Friar’s  Balsam  is  not  so  good,  though  it  maybe  applied 
if  necessary  either  in  the  same  way  as  collodion  or  by  simply 
pouring  it  over  the  cut,  provided  the  jcut  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  first  and  then  dried. 

(3)  Strapping  may  be  used  to  draw  the  edges  of  a longer 
cut  together,  though  it  is  very  inferior  to  surgical  stitches. 
The  best  material  is  either  rubber-strapping  or 
Leslie’s  hospital  strapping.  A dry  dressing  just  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  cut  should  be  applied  first,  and 


over  these,  strips  of  strapping  should  be  applied  in 
pairs,  each  pair  making  a cross,  the  centre  of  which  is 
over  the  wound.  The  strapping  must  first  be  heated  by 
wrapping  it  round  a metal  jug  of  hot  water  with  the  sticky 
side  outwards.  The  lowest  corner  of  the  wound  should  not 
be  covered  by  strapping,  so  as  to  enable  any  discharge  that 
may  form  to  escape.  Over  the  strapping  a pad  of  wool  is 
placed,  which  is  secured  by  a bandage,  and  the  dressing  is 
then  complete. 

When  it  is  decided  not  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together,  a dry  dressing  should  be  applied,  unless  there  is 
a large  raw  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  many  burns,  when 
vaseline  or  eucalyptus  ointment  spread  on  lint  or  clean 
linen  is  preferable.  The  dry  dressing  should  be  im- 
pregnated with  antiseptics ; boric  lint  or  cyanide  gauze 
are  two  of  the  best  preparations,  but  when  these  are  not 
obtainable,  clean  hnen  rag  may  be  used  and  the  anti- 
septic provided  by  dusting  the  wound  with  boric  powder. 
A pad  of  sterilized  absorbent  wool  should  be  placed  over 
the  dry  dressing,  and  the  whole  enclosed  with  a bandage. 
Rest  must  then  be  secured  for  the  injured  part  by  the  use 
of  splints,  slings,  or  by  confinement  to  bed. 

The  Aftee-tkeatment.  Clean  cuts  should  be  left 
alone  after  the  first  dressing  for  a fortnight,  when  the 
dressing  should  be  removed,  and  the  wound  be  found  to 
have  healed.  Wounds,  the  edges  of  which  have  not  been 
brought  together,  should  be  dressed  daily ; the  wound 
should  be  syringed  with  a mild  antiseptic  at  blood  heat, 
and  then  bandaged  up  as  before.  The  bandage  and  wool, 
if  not  soiled,  may  be  used  again,  but  the  dressing  in  contact 
with  the  wound  should  be  renewed  daily. 

The  indications  for  departure  from  the  above  procedure 
are : — 

(1)  The  appearance  of  blood  or  discharge  on  the  bandage, 
which  demands  immediate  removal  of  the  dressing  and 
an  inspection  of  the  wound.  If  bleeding  is  going  on  it  must 
be  an-ested  (See  First  Aid) ; if  the  discharge  is  copious  the 
dressing  must  be  renewed  each  time  it  soaks  through, 
without  delay. 

(2)  The  occnrrrnce  of  pain  or  throbbing,  accompanied  by 
a rise  of  temperature.  These  symptoms  are  likely  to  occur 
on  the  third  day,  if  the  wound  has  not  been  properly 
treated  or  was  much  bruised  in  the  first  place.  They 
indicate  that  the  wound  is  poisoned  by  the  invasion  of 
germs,  winch  have  caused  the  formation  of  matter,  or  as 
it  is  termed,  pus.  If  the  germs  had  been  excluded,  pus 
would  not  have  formed,  and  if  the  pus  is  not  allowed  free 
means  of  escape  it  will  cause  blood-poisoning.  In  this 
case  the  dressings  must  be  removed,  when  the  wound  will 
be  seen  to  be  “ angry,”  that  is,  inflamed.  Any  strapping 
present  should  be  removed  and  the  wound  should  be  opened 
up  at  its  lower  corner,  and  after  being  thoroughly  bathed 
in  a mild,  warm  antiseptic  it  should  be  treated  with  boracic 
fomentations  every  few  hours  until  the  inflammation  has 
subsided,  when  the  dry  dressing  may  be  resumed.  [See 
Fomenlalion.] 

N.B. — When  the  wound  consists  of  a large  raw  surface 
and  makes  but  little  progress,  stimulating  ointments  may 
be  applied  as  directed  under  Ulcer. 

The  Treatment  of  Special  Cases  : (1)  Wounds  of 
mucous  membrane,  e.g.  a wound  in  the  mouth,  should  be 
treated,  after  the  bleeding  is  checked,  with  mild  antiseptics 
used  as  a gargle  or  spray.  For  this  purpose  Gondy’s  fluid 
answers  well,  and  such  wounds  usually  heal  readily.  (2) 
Wounds  due  to  a foreign  body  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  such 
as  gunshot  wounds  or  needles  in  the  hand,  should  be 
bandaged  up  and  a doctor  sent  for.  When  there  is  no  chance 
of  medical  aid,  the  wound  should  be  fomented  until  it 
heals  or  the  foreign  body  is  discharged,  and  meanwhile 
the  wounded  part  must  be  kept  at  rest,  which  is  best 
secured  in  the  case  of  a limb  by  the  use  of  a splint. 

A fish-hook  may  need  extraction.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  cutting  off  the  dressing,  so  as  to  leave  the  shank 
bare,  and  pushing  the  hook  steadily  onward  through  the 
flesh  till  the  point  appears  and  can  be  seized  with  pincers. 
The  hook  is  then  readily  withdrawn  if  the  shank  be  first 
snipped  off  close  to  the  skin ; or  it  may  be  pushed  on  till 
the  barb  appears,  which  is  then  cut  off  and  the  hook  with- 
drawn. 

(3)  Wounds  with  flaps  of  skin  hanging  by  a small  portion. 
The  wound  should  be  cleansed  and  the  flaps  replaced,  as 
the  probability  is  that  the  latter  will  Uvc.  (4)  Wounds 
caused  by  bites.  (See  Bites  and  Snake-bite.)  The  material 
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for  dressing  wounds,  which  should  be  kept  handy  by  those 
living  far  from  a doctor,  include : — 

Some  antiseptic,  e.g.  Sanitas,  Ghinosol,  Jeyes’,  Oondy’s 
fluid,  etc.,  boric  powder,  boric  ointment  or  eucalyptus 
ointment  or  vaseline,  collodion  and  a paint  brush  for  it, 
scissors,  dressing  forceps,  safety  pins,  bandages  of  sizes  to 
suit  the  finger,  arm,  and  chest,  sterilised  absorbent  wool, 
cyanide  gauze,  boric  lint,  plain  lint,  oil-silk  or  christia 
tissue. 

The  dressings  should  be  bought  sterilised  and  kept  in 
an  air-tight  tin.  They  may  be  sterilised  again  at  any 
time  by  placing  them  in  an  air-tight  tin  in  a brisk  oven  for 
half  an  hour.  Those  who  live  within  easy  reach  of  medical 
aid  may,  nevertheless,  find  the  following  useful  at  times  : 
A little  cyanide  gauze  and  collodion  for  clean  cuts ; some 
antiseptic,  some  boric  lint,  christia  tissue,  absorbent  wool, 
and  a few  bandages. 

WRIST-DROP,  a symptom  of  lead  poisoning;  [See 
Dangerous  Trades.'] 

WRITER’S  CRAMP  is  a condition  in  which  the  writer 
gradually  loses  control  of  his  pen,  until  he  cannot  write 
at  all.  The  sufferer  is  usually  a clerk  or  professional 
writer  of  some  kind,  those  engaged  in  copper-plate  work 
being  specially  liable.  The  symptoms  begin  with  aching 
of  the  hand  after  writing  for  the  usual  time,  in  a few  weeks 
to  this  symptom  is  added  unsteadiness,  which  is  usually 
remedied  at  first  by  grasping  the  pen  more  tightly ; later 
the  pen  is  unsteady,  however  tightly  it  is  held,  and  finally 
cannot  be  grasped  at  all  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  all 
other  movements  the  hand  is  as  useful  as  ever.  The 
treatment  should  be  rest  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  use 
of  a soft  broad  nib  or  pencil  for  such  writing  as  is  performed. 
Still  better  is  the  use  of  a type-writer  of  the  piano-playing 
variety,  and  the  abolition  of  all  writing  for  some  months. 
Massage  and  galvanism  are  also  useful.  Similar  “ occupa- 
tion-cramps ” attack,  though  more  rarely,  the  members  of 
other  occupations,  as  in  violin  playing,  hammering,  and 
even  milking.  In  all  cases  rest  of  the  muscles  involved 
is  imperative. 

WRY-NECK  is  a twisting  of  the  neck  to  one  side.  It 
may  date  from  birth,  but  more  commonly  develops  later. 
Chill  may  cause  muscular  rheumatism  on  one  side  of  the 
neck,  producing  the  well-known  “ stiff  neck  ” ; more 
rarely  the  wry-neck  is  due  to  spinal  disease.  A still  rarer 
form  of  wry-neck  is  spasmodic  wry-neck,  a disease  of 
middle  age  characterised  by  intermittent  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  one  side,  which  forcibly  draw  the  shoulder  up 
and  the  back  of  the  head  down,  till  they  nearly  meet, 
whilst  the  chin  is  thrust  to  the  opposite  side.  Like  many 
spasmodic  affections  it  is  made  worse  by  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  ceases  during  sleep.  The  treatment  should 
be  in  medical  hands  [Refer  to  Stiff  Neck]. 

X RAYS,  or  RONTGEN  RAYS,  are  now  extensively 
used  both  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  They  are  of  great 
service,  not  only  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures,  but  also  in 
detecting  stone  in  the  kidney,  for  seeing  the  part  of  the 
lung  attacked  by  consumption,  for  detecting  aneurysm, 
for  examining  diseased  joints,  and  for  the  localisation  of 
buUets  and  needles  that  are  buried  in  the  flesh.  In  nearly 
^ cases  of  fracture  or  of  injury  to  a Umb  near  a joint,  it 
is  well  worth  resorting  to  the  X rays  before  any  active 
treatment  is  adopted.  In  the  same  way,  a needle  buried 
in  the  hand  or  foot  may  require  very  prolonged  dissection 
to  extract,  unless  the  exact  position  be  first  determined 
by  means  of  the  X rays.  Mr.  Hurry  Fenwick,  in  the 
Medical  Annual  for  1903,  urges  the  importance  of  having 
any  child  examined  by  the  X rays  who  suffers  from 
recurrent  attacks  of  severe  stomach-ache.  Pot  in  such 
a case  stone  in  the  kidney  may  be  detected,  which,  according 
to  this  authority,  is  a more  frequent  cause  of  “ stomach- 
ache ” than  is  commonly  thought.  In  the  detection  of 
early  consumption,  it  is  noteworthy  that  not  only  is  the 
affected  portion  of  the  lung  more  opaque  than  normal,  but 


the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side  moves  less ; and  the 
latter  sign  is  now  regarded  as  important. 

The  use  of  the  X rays  is  restricted  mainly  to  the  cure  of 
rodent  ulcer,  lupus  and  ringworm.  For  advanced  rodent 
ulcer  with  much  ulceration  no  treatment  is  equal  to  the 
X rays,  though  for  the  early  stages  excision  or  the  Finsen 
light  seems  preferable.  The  healthy  part  of  the  face  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  rays  by  tinfoil  or  pre- 
ferably sheet  lead,  and  a hole  is  punched  in  the  lead  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  ulcer.  The  treatment  has 
usually  to  be  repeated  over  many  months,  though  cures  in 
less  than  twelve  sittings  have  been  reported.  In  the' 
treatment  of  lupus,  the  X rays  have  now  largely  supplanted 
the  Finsen  light  method,  as  the  latter  takes  so  much  longer 
to  act ; the  scar,  however,  ultimately  produced  by  the  latter 
is  said  to  be  better  than  that  resulting  from  the  former. 

Such  active  rays  naturally  have  their  dangers.  Cases  of 
severe  burns  have  occurred  from  the  carelessness  or  ignorance 
of  those  who  have  worked  with  them.  Hence  their  use 
should  be  confined  to  thoroughly  trained  experts.  The 
repeated  exposure  of  the  hand  to  the  X rays  merely  to 
show  the  bones  of  the  hand  for  the  amusement  of  others 
at  a conversazione  or  the  like,  is  not  justifiable,  an  acuta 
inflammation  of  the  skin  may  be  thus  caused.  Many 
experts  have  found  to  their  cost,  that  the  repeated  exposure 
to  X rays  has  caused  in  themselves  a chronic  inflammation 
of  the  skin  of  the  hands,  with  the  formation  of  corns  and 
painful  cracks,  that  are  most  difficult  to  heal,  and  in  a few 
eases,  inflammation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye-lids 
has  also  been  reported.  For  an  acute  inflammation,  the 
application  of  lead  lotion  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Hall 
Edwards,  and  for  the  chronic  condition,  an  ointment, 
composed  of  salicylic  acid  and  menthol  of  each  gr.  20, 
cocaine,  gr.  1,  and  lanoline  an  ounce,  has  been  found  a 
useful  application,  whilst  exposure  of  the  injured  parts 
to  X rays  or  bright  sunlight  has  to  be  rigidly  avoided. 
The  use  of  india-rubber  gloves,  whilst  working  with  X rays, 
is  a valuable  preventive  measure  (see  the  British  Medical. 
Journal  of  October  16th,  1904). 

YAWUING  is  a curious  act,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not 
clear.  It  is  readily  induced  by  a condition  of  ennui  or  by 
the  sight  of  another  person  yawning.  It  is  not  produced 
merely  by  fatigue;  for  instance,  it  is  far  more  common 
during  listening  to  a prosy  speech,  even  for  a few  minutes, 
than  it  is  at  the  end  of  a long  day’s  walk  or  after  a football 
match.  Although  more  common  perhaps  in  a stuffy  room, 
it  is  not  one  -of  the  regular  symptoms  of  commencing 
asphyxia.  When  present  to  a marked  extent,  yawning 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  anaemia,  or  nervous  exhaus- 
tion. [See  Anoemia,  Debility.] 

YEAST  was  at  one  time  a fashionable  domestic  remedy 
for  boils,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  more  efficient  remedies. 
It  is  possible  that  the  phosphate  it  contains  has  some 
value  as  a tonic. 

YELLOW  FEVER  is  an  infectious  disease  characterised 
by  jaundice,  haemorrhages,  and  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  actual  parasite  which  causes  it  is  not  yet  known,  but 
it  is  clear  that  mosquitoes  can  convey  the  disease  just  as 
they  convey  malaria  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy.  The 
mosquito  concerned  is  Stegomyia  fasciata,  which  is  one  of 
the  commonest  species  met  with  between  the  30th  parallels. 
Its  grubs  breed  in  water  tubs  and  cess-pools  around  the 
houses.  Attention  to  this  fact  has  had  an  excellent  result, 
in  Havana  the  draining  of  all  yards,  the  covering  of  aU 
exposed  water  near  the  house  with  oil,  and  the  use  of 
mosquito  nets  has  resulted  in  the  stamping  out  of  yellow 
fever  in  that  town  ten  months  later.  Until  these  precau- 
tions were  taken  in  1901,  yellow  fever  had  never  been 
absent  from  Havana  for  140  years  at  least  (see  Colonial 
Medical  Reports  for  1901  and  1902).  Yellow  fever  has 
its  home  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
whence  it  is  at  times  conveyed  by  shipping  to  distant  ports. 

ZYMOTIC  DISEASE.  See  fevers. 


PREFACE. 


rino  this  section  of  the  book  we  must  give  a prefatory  word  as  to  its  object  and  scope, 
-i-  It  consists  of  four  distinct  parts.  The  first  part,  on  “ Parliament  and  Administrative 
Government”  will  we  hope  prove  interesting  to  every  Briton  who  values  the  political 
institutions  of  his  country.  The  second  part,  on  “Local  Government”  will  provide  the 
public-spirited  citizen,  who  wishes  to  render  service  as  a County  or  Borough  Councillor,  or 
in  some  similar  capacity,  with  the  legal  knowledge  that  is  essential  to  him  as  a guide  in 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  The  third  part,  on  the  “ General  Principles  and 
Practice  of  English  Law,”  will  not  only  serve  for  occasional  reference  on  the  part  of 
the  general  reader,  but  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a guide  to  any  one  who  desires  to 
study  the  broad  lines  of  English  law.  The  fourth  part,  on  “ Commercial  Law,”  will 
supply  information  that  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  merchant,  tradesman  and  others 
engaged  in  commercial  business. 

Whilst  venturing  to  hope  that  the  brief  account  of  the  laws  of  England  here  given  • 
win  serve  a useful  purpose  as  a general  guide  in  the  ordinary  run  of  business  and 
practical  life  in  which  law  enters  as  an  important  factor,  we  do  not  pretend  that  it  will  j 
enable  any  one  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a lawyer,  when  it  is  thought  expedient 
to  bring  the  matter  in  dispute  into  a law  court.  It  may,  however,  help  to  discourage 
a hasty  recourse  to  litigation  by  giving  a man  a just  view  of  the  rights  and  Labilities 
of  each  party  in  the  dispute,  and  by  impressing  him  with  the  existence  of  the  many  hidden 
pit-falls  into  which  the  unwise  litigant  is  in  danger  of  falling.  In  fact,  this  little  treatise  on 
the  law  aims  not  a,t  helping  a man  through  the  law  courts  without  professional  assistance, 
but  rather  at  keeping  him  outside  altogether  when  his  case  is  of  doubtful  issue.  Though 
it  would  be  unwise  for  a man  to  presume  upon  his  slight  knowledge  of  the  law  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  or  not  his  case  is  strong  enough  to  bring  into  court,  and  still  more  unwise, 
if  brought  there,  for  him  to  dispense  with  professional  aid  in  conducting  his  case,  yet  he 
might  find  his  “little  learning,”  instead  of  being  “a  dangerous  thing,”  of  great  service  in 
helping  him  rightly  to  appreciate  the  argument  of  his  lawyer  and  the  soundness  of  his 
advice  when  consulted  about  the  expediency  of  “going  to  law.” 

The  arrangement  aimed  at  is  one  that  will  make  reference  easy,  and  present  on  each 
important  subject  the  main  points  in  one  view.  The  attempt  to  attain  the  latter  object 
has  entailed  a certain  amount  of  repetition,  but  in  this  way  has  been  avoided  the  necessity 
of  much  cross  reference.  Many  subjects,  however,  have  been  treated  in  different 
connections,  and  in  various  aspects,  and  therefore  in  different  parts  of  the  book.  When, 
then,  further  information  on  a subject  is  desired  reference  should  be  made  to  that  subject 
in  the  Index,  where  will  be  found  the  different  places  in  which  it  occurs. 
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PART  1. 

PARLIAMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 


INTRODUOTORY. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  government  of  this  country 
is  a limited  monarchy,  or  that  the  British  nation  is  ruled  by 
a sovereign  with  limited  powers.  This  popular  notion  is 
incorrect.  In  reality  the  country  is  governed  by  a sovereign 
Parliament,  consisting  of  three  interdependent  parts — the 
Crown,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  From  a legal  point 
of  view,  it  should  be  remembered,  Parliament  includes 
the  King  as  well  as  the  two  houses. 

Parliament  is  the  supreme,  but  not  the  only  law-making 
body  in  this  country.  It  has  the  right  to  make  or  to  unmake 
any  law  whatever,  and  no  person  or  body  of  persons  in 
this  country  has  a right  to  over-ride  or  to  set  aside  or  to 
dispute  the  validity  of  laws  nlade  by  Parliament.  In  this 
respect  Parhament  differs  from  nearly  every  other  legis- 
lature on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  when  it  is  said  that 
Parliament  is  a sovereign  law-making  body,  and  has  power 
to  make  or  unmake  any  law  it  pleases,  this  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  there  are  not  any  limitations  on  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  What  is  meant  is  that  there  are 
no  legal  limitations  on  the  power  of  Parhament,  that  there 
is  no  law  and  no  person  which  can  call  in  question  the  au- 
thority or  the  vahdity  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  real  limitations  to  its  power.  Parliament  must 
legislate  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  and  the  opinions  of 
the  people.  No  law  passed  by  Parliament  could  be 
enforced  if  it  outraged  the  beliefs  or  the  conscience  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country.  If  Parliament 
were  to  pass  such  a law,  there  would  be  a conflict  between 
Parliament,  the  legal  sovereign,  and  the  electors,  the 
political  sovereign,  and  of  the  issue  of  such  a conflict  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  the  King  has  certain  rights,  powers, 
and  prerogatives  which  enable  him  to  do  certain  things 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
These  rights  are  the  survival  of  a time  when  England 
was  under  the  rule  of  an  absolute  monarchy  and  not  of 
a sovereign  Parliament.  The  constitution  has  developed 
gradually  during  the  last  seven  centuries  and  in  the  course 
of  its  development  certain  prerogatives  have  been  wisely 
left  to  the  Crown,  prerogatives  that  could  not  now  be  con- 
stitutionally abrogated  without  the  king’s  consent. 

Although  the  powers  inherent  in  Parliament  include  not 
only  the  legislative  but  also  the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative functions  of  government,  it  has  been  found 
convenient  in  practice  to  delegate  the  executive  and 
administrative  government  of  the  country  to  other  bodies 
(e.g.,  the  Departments  of  State,  and  the  Courts  of  Law) 
wluch  are  all  subordinate  to,  and  for  the  most  part  derive 
their  authority  from,  the  sovereign  Parliament.  In  the 
pages  that  follow  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  administrative  machinery  of  government, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  personnel  of  the  various 
departments. 

THE  CROWN* 

TITLE  TO  THE  THRONE.  In  Early  English  History 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  was  elected  by  the  Witenagemot, 


a council  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation.  Gradually, 
however,  the  title  by  election  was  supplanted  by  that  of 
inheritance,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  rules  of  primo- 
geniture. But  often,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Yorkist 
and  Lancastrian  kings,  the  right  to  the  throne  was  merely 
a right  gained  by  might  and  conquest ; and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  William  III.  and  Mary,  the  sovereign  was 
chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament 
assembled.  Now,  however,  the  title  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  throne  dates  from  the  Act  of  Settlement,  1701,  which 
provided  that  on  the  death  of  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne  wthout  issue  the  next  in  the  order  of  succession 
should  be  Sophia,  the  Electress  of  Hanover  (grand-daughter 
of  James  I.)  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  l)cing  Protestants. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  the  son  of  the 
Electress  of  Hanover,  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  and  his 
descendants  have  since  continued  to  occupy  it.  The 
occupant  of  the  throne  must  be  a Protestant,  and  may  be 
either  a male  or  a female,  though  among  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  royal  family  each  brother’s  title  to  the  crown  is 
held  superior  to  that  of  any  sister.  In  fact,  the  heir  to 
the  throne  succeeds  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary 
heir-at-law,  except  that  females  do  not  hold  the  title  in 
coparcenary.  (Refer  to  “Coparcenary”  in  Index). 

ACCESSION.  By  various  statutes  it  has  been  enacted 
that  no  oflSce  under  the  Crown  shall  become  vacant  by 
reason  of  a demise  of  the  Crown ; but  that  the  holders  of 
such  offices  arc  to  continue  in  their  duties  for  six  months 
unless  before  that  time  they  have  been  confirmed  in,  or 
removed  from,  their  respective  appointments.  When 
a sovereign  dies  it  is  customary  on  the  following  day  for 
his  successor  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  in  a Proclamation 
issued  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  and 
other  important  personages.  The  new  sovereign  then 
takes  and  subscribes  the  oath  relating  to  the  security  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  which  is  required  by  the  Act  of 
Union.  He  then  usually  issues  a proclamation  confirming 
the  holders  of  offices  in  their  appointments.  Such  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  King  Edward  VII.,  and  the 
new  king  George  V.,  following  the  precedents  estabhshed 
by  their  predecessors.  About  a year  afterwards  when 
the  Court  has  emerged  from  mourning  the  coronation 
takes  place. 

CORONATION.  This  is  a religious  ceremony  which,  in 
the  days  when  kings  were  elected,  showed  the  sanction  of 
the  Church  to  the  choice  of  the  Witenagemot.  The 
coronation  also  confirms  the  sovereign  in  his  position  of 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Defender  of 
the  National  Faith.  The  ceremony  is  full  of  symbolism 
and  takes  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  presence  of 
the  Peers  and  persons  of  distinction.  The  principal 
portions  of  the  service  consist  in 

(1)  The  Recognition  whereby  the  new  sovereign  is 
publicly  presented  to  the  people. 

(2)  The  Oaths  whereby  he  promises  to  govern  according 
to  the  statutes,  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  and  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  rehgion. 
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(3)  The  Aminting  with  oil  whilst  seated  in  the  chair 
which  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  coronation  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

(4)  The  Investiture,  whereby  he  is  invested  with  a 
royal  robe,  a ring,  an  orb  and  other  symbolical  appoint- 
ments. 

(5)  The  Coronation  or  the  crowning  of  the  King  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

( 6)  The  Homage  whereby  the  Peers  of  the  realm  swear 
fealty. 

THE  CIVIL  LIST.  Originally  the  expenses  of  our 
sovereigns  were  paid  from  what  were  called  the  “ Here- 
ditary Revenues  of  the  Crown,”  which  consisted  of  the 
rents  of  Grown  lands  supplemented  by  certain  taxes  and 
excise  duties  voted  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  Now, 
however,  it  has  become  the  custom  for  each  successive 
sovereign  to  surrender  his  hereditary  revenues  to  the 
Commons  in  exchange  for  a Civil  List  paid  from  the 
ordinary  taxation  of  the  nation.  In  accordance  with  this 
custom  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  placed  unreservedly 
his  hereditary  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commons, 
who  by  the  Civil  List  Act,  1901,  directed  them  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exechequer  and  made  part  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  In  return  the  Commons  directed  that  the  King’s 
Civil  List  should  be  £470,000  annually ; and  that  in 
addition  annuities  should  be  granted  of  £20,000  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  £10,000  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
£18,000  to  Trustees  for  the  three  daughters  of  his  Majesty. 

The  Civil  List  of  King  Edward  VII,  was  £470,000  made 


up  as  follows : £ 

(1)  Their  Majesties’  Privy  Purse  . . . . 110,000 

f2)  Salaries  of  His  Majesty’s  Household  and 

retired  allowances  . . . . . . 125,800 

(3)  Expenses  of  His  Majesty’s  Household  . . 193,000 

(4)  Works  20,000 

(5)  PiOyal  bounty,  alms  and  special  services  13,200 

(6)  Unappropriated  . . . . . . . . 8,000 


Total  £470,000 


The  Committee  appointed  to  settle  the  Civil  List  for 
King  George  V.,  recommended  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made.  By  the  death  of  King  Ed^vard  VII.,  the  con- 
tingent provision  of  £70,000  a year  made  for  Queen 
Alexandra  in  1901,  now  becomes  operative.  Provision 
wall  be  made  for  the  King’s  younger  children,  and  for  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  when  the  Prince  marries. 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  The  family  of  a sovereign  has 
no  place  strictly  speaking  in  our  Constitution,  neither  do 
its  members  take  any  part  in  the  political  government  of 
the  country.  When  a Queen  Regnant  marries,  her  consort 
takes  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  State  but  the 
offspring  of  the  marriage  are  nevertheless  considered  to 
be  members  of  his  House  or  Family. 

The  present  Royal  Family  consists  of  the  descendants 
and  first  cousins  of  Queen  Victoria  and  their  respective 
consorts.  By  the  Royal  Marriages  Act,  1772,  no  descen- 
dant of  George  II.  other  than  the  issue  of  princesses 
married  into  foreign  families  may  marry  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  sovereign ; and  if  they  marry 
without  such  consent  the  marriage  will  be  void,  except 
where  the  descendant,  being  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  has  given  twelve  months’  notice  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  his  intention  to  marry  without  the  sovereign’s  consent. 
If  during  the  twelve  months  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  not  expressly  declared  their  disapprobation  of  the 
intended  marriage,  it  may  take  place  and  will  be  perfectly 
valid,  save  that  the  sovereign  is  not  bound  to  accord  any 
rank,  precedence,  or  royal  recognition  on  a person  who 
has  thus  married  a member  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Members  of  the  Royal  Family  are  addressed  as  His  (or 
Her)  Royal  Highness.  The  male  members  on  attaining 
years  of  discretion  are  usually  made  dukes,  but  they  do 
not,  of  course,  thereupon  cease  to  be  Princes,  by  which 
title  they  were  previously  styled.  The  Consort  of  a King 
bears  the  title  of  Queen  and  has  her  own  Household,  though 
she  takes  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  She 
however,  is  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  the 
Coronation,  and  usually  accompanies  the  King  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament  and  other  functions.  But  the 


consort  of  a Queen  Regnant  is  not  called  King.  Queen 
Victoria  conferred  upon  her  husband  Prince  Albert  the 
title  of  Prince  Consort  with  precedence  next  to  the  Queen 
by  Letters  Patent  in  the  exercise  of  her  Royal  Prerogative. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  is  always  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  usually  has  the  additional  titles  of  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  Chester,  or  Duke  of  York,  conferred 
upon  him  by  Letters  Patent.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
a sovereign  is  styled  the  Princess  Royal. 

ROYAL  PREROGATIVES. 

1.  MAKING  TREATIES.  The  right  of  making  treaties 
with  Foreign  Sovereigns  and  States  is  a prerogative  of  the 
Grown.  Being  a royal  prerogative  it  is  not  necessary  for 
any  treaty  made  in  this  country  to  be  submitted  to  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parhament. 
In  this  respect  Great  Britain  differs  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  some  other  countries.  In  practice, 
however,  the  King  never  makes  any  treaty  except  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  and  as  the  latter  are  subject  to 
Parliamentary  control,  the  country’s  interests  are  fully 
safeguarded  against  any  abuse  of  this  prerogative. 

2.  DECLARATION  OF  WAR.  The  Crown  has  also 
the  prerogative  right  of  making  war  on  Foreign  States. 
Here  again,  however,  the  Crown  does  not  now  act  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  its  ministers,  who  are 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  who  may  be  impeached  if 
they  give  wrong  advice.  And  as  the  purse-strings  are  in 
the  hands  of  “ His  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,”  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  of  any  war  ever  being  undertaken 
without  Parliamentary  sanction  and  control. 

3.  TITLES  AND  HONOURS.  The  Crown  as  the 
“ Fountain  of  Honour  ” has  the  prerogative  right  of 
creating  peers  and  regulating  the  order  of  precedence. 
It  confers  the  order  of  knighthood  and  the  various  other 
orders  and  titles  upon  its  distinguished  servants.  So  also 
it  appoints  the  Judges  who  administer  our  law,  and  grants 
commissions  to  officers  in  His  Majesty's  forces.  The  Crown 
also,  in  effect,  appoints  the  bishops ; for  on  a vacancy 
occurring  the  King  grants  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  a 
conge  d’  elire,  which  is  a licence  under  the  Great  Seal  to 
elect  a person  named  in  certain  letters  missive  which 
accompany  the  licence.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  are 
practically  bound  to  elect  the  Crown’s  nominee. 

Although  the  King’s  right  to  confer  honours  and  orders 
is  an  absolute  prerogative,  in  practice  the  appointments 
are  usually  made  after  consultation  with  his  ministers; 
so  that  peerages,  knighthoods,  companionages  and  other 
titles  of  honour  are  conferred  not  only  on  those  who  have 
performed  some  conspicuous  service  of  importance  to  the 
nation,  but  frequently  on  those  who  have  merely  done  good 
service  in  the  interests  of  the  political  party  which  happens 
to  be  in  power  at  the  time. 

4.  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
the  King  is  the  ultimate  owner  of  all  land  in  the  country. 
Or,  as  it  is  said,  “ all  land  is  held  mediately  or  immediately 
from  the  Grown.”  So  when  the  owners  of  land  die  intestate 
and  without  heirs,  the  Crown  succeeds  to  the  property. 
The  Grown  as  ultimate  owner  of  the  soil  has  also  a preroga- 
tive  right  to  gold,  silver,  or  other  treasure  trove  found 
therein,  the  true  owner  whereof  is  unknown  and  cannot 
be  discovered. 

5.  THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  PARDON.  The  Crown 
as  “ Fountain  of  Justice  and  Mercy  ” has  the  right  of 
pardoning  persons  convicted  of  crimes — a right,  however, 
that  is  only  exercised  upon  the  advice  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  A pardon  may  be  granted  before  or  after  trial 
and  sentence.  A free  pardon  from  the  Crown  was,  until 
the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Appeal  Act,  1907  (see  p.  482), 
the  only  way  known  to  the  law  of  releasing  an  innocent 
person  from  prison  after  a miscarriage  of  justice.  Any 
compensation  granted  in  such  a case  is  according  to  our 
laws,  an  act  of  grace,  and  cannot  be  demanded  as  of  right. 
When  a sentence  of  death  is  commuted  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  it  is  in  form  a pardon.  A pardon  cannot  bo 
pleaded  to  an  impeachment  nor  granted  to  one  who 
detains  a subject  outside  the  realm. 
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A LEGAL  GUIDE. 


a.  “THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG.”  This  oft- 
quoted  phrase  requires  some  explanation.  If  a wrongful 
act  be  committed  in  the  name  of  the  King  it  is  assumed 
that  ho  is  not  responsible  for  the  deed  but  his  ministers. 
As  the  “ Fountain  of  Justice,”  it  is  also  assumed  that 
no  injustice  can  be  laid  to  his  charge.  So  it  is  impossible 
to  take  any  proceedings  in  our  Courts  against  the  King  for 
any  crime  or  tort.  If,  therefore,  property  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Crown  which  rightly  belongs  to 
a subject,  the  latter  can  only  proceed  by  way  of  petition. 
The  person  aggrieved  draws  up  a petition  which  is  left 
at  the  Homo  Office  for  His  Majesty’s  fiat  (i.e.,  permission 
to  proceed).  In  due  course,  the  fiat  having  been  granted, 
the  petition  is  heard  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and 
judgment  given  upon  it  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  actions  between  subject  and  subject. 

THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD. 


The  King  and  the  Queen  Consort  have  each  a separate 
household,  some  of  the  officials  whereof  are  honorary 
whilst  others  are  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List.  Most  of  the 
minor  officials  are  permanent,  but  it  is  a peculiarity  of 
our  constitution  with  regard  to  the  greater  officials  of 
the  Household,  that  they  go  out  of  office  with  every  change 
of  government  and  that  they  are  chosen  from  persons  of 
high  rank  among  the  political  party  which  happens  at 
the  moment  to  be  in  power.  This  is  done  to  avoid  friction 
between  the  King  and  his  ministers,  the  latter  of  whom 
might  otherwise  think  that  he  was  wrongly  influenced  by 
the  persons  unfriendly  to  the  ministry  in  liis  entourage. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  COURT. 

1.  THE  LORD  STEWARD.  Ho  is  the  chief  officer  of 
the  royal  household.  Ho  is  a member  of  the  Government 
and  almost  invariably  a peer  of  the  realm.  Ho  presides 
at  the  Board  of  Oreen  Cloth,  a sort  of  court  which  originally 
had  some  jurisdiction  for  the  keeping  of  Iho  peace  in  the 
king’s  palaces  and  which  still  deals  with  all  the  accounts 
of  the  Royal  Household.  He  has  the  selection  and  control 
of  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  household,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  Chapel,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Stable ; he  also  appoints  the  royal  tradesmen.  Under 
him  tire  the  Treasurer  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold, who  also  are  members  of  the  ministry. 

2.  THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  next  great  officer 
of  the  Household  and  a member  of  the  ministry  is  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  He  appoints  the  sovereign’s  private 
attendants  and  manages  the  ceremonial  functions  of  the 
Court.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  none  but  tit  and  proper 
persons  are  permitted  to  attend  these  functions  or  bo 
presented  at  Court.  He  has  also  many  other  duties  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  household.  Thus  he  has 
to  examine  and  license  plays  before  they  can  bo  publicly 
produced  for  hire  in  this  country.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
household  functions  by  the  Vice- Chamberlain. 

3.  MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  the  third  great  officer 
of  the  Court,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  royal 
stables,  with  authority  over  all  equerries  and  grooms,  and 
the  appointment  of  all  saddlers  and  farriers,  &c.,  in  the 
royal  service.  The  office  is  held  in  high  honour,  and  its 
holder  rides  next  to  the  sovereign  on  all  state  occasions. 


4.  OTHER  OFFICIALS.  There  are  besides  certain 


other  officials  who  go  out  of  office  with  the  Government, 
namely,  the  respective  Captains  of  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms 
and  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  the  Lords-in-W aiting, 
whose  number  is  limited  to  seven,  and  whose  functions 
are  ceremonial,  not  administrative. 

Appended  are  the  salaries  of  these  officials : — 


The  Lord  Steward 

Treasurer  of  the  Household 
Comptroller  of  the  Household 
The  Lord  Chamberlain 
Vice-Chamberlain  . . 

Master  of  the  Horse  .. 

Lords  in  Waiting,  each 

Captain  of  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms  . . 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 


£2000  per  annum. 


£900  „ 
£900  „ 
£2000  „ 
£900  „ 
£2500  ,, 
£700  „ 
£1200  „ 
£1200  „ 
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5.  PERSONAL  APPOINTMENTS.  Besides  the  minis- 
terial appointments  mentioned  above,  are  certain  personal 
appointments  made  by  the  King  himself,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Master  of  the  House  hold,  tht 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  the  King’s  Private  Secretary 

6.  THE  POET  LAUREATE,  an  official  attached  to 
the  King’s  household,  was  originally  called  the  “ King’s 
Versifier.”  The  honour  is  usually  conferred  on  a poet 
of  some  distinction  and  is  held  for  life.  He  has  no  com- 
pulsory duties  to  perform,  but  he  is  expected  to  compose 
an  ode  of  honour  on  special  state  occasions. 

GREAT  CEREMONIAL  OFFICERS. 

1.  THE  LORD  GREAT  CHAMBERLAIN.  This  official 
must  not  l)c  confounded  with  th<-  Lord  Chamberlain 
mentioned  above.  His  office  is  hereditary  and  is  <daimcd 
by  the  two  families  of  Cholmondclcy  and  Willoughby  do 
Ercsby,  it  being  usual  for  a member  of  each  family  to  hold 
it  in  turn.  Ho  attends  the  Sovereign  at  his  Coronation 
and  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  and  other  similar  functions, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  Wc-tminster  Hall  and  tho 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  properly  furnished  and  decorated 
on  great  occasions  of  state. 

2.  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  official  again  is  not  to  he  eontouiidcel  with  the  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household.  Tin  .'•e  is  no  j)'  rmanent  High 
Steward  hut  tho  olfice  is  revived  when  o*  casion  requires. 
He  has  ceremonial  duties  to  perform  at  Coronations ; but. 
his  princijial  duty  is  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  Pe.  rs,  ^Vhcn 
tho  proceedings  are  ended  the  High  Steward  snaps  liis 
wand  of  office. 

3.  THE  LORD  HIGH  CONSTABLE  OF  ENGLAND. 
This  is  an  official  appointed  only  occasionally  for  tho 
purpose  of  assisting  at  coronations  and  other  like  cere- 
monies. 

4.  THE  EARL  MARSHAL.  This  great  officer  of 
state  is  head  of  the  College  of  Arms  which  grants  coats  of 
arms  and  crests  to  those  entitled  to  bear  them.  Tho 
office  is  hereditary  and  is  held  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Under  him  are  tho  three  kings  of  Arms — Garter. 
Clarencieux,  and  Xorroy — tho  six  heralds  of  Arms,  .'ind 
the  four  pursuivants  of  Arms. 


PARLIAMENT. 

ORiaiN  OF  PARLIAMENT.  Tho  Groat  CounoU  of  tho 

nation  from  the  time  of  tho  Norman  Conquest  had  usually 
been  composed  only  of  barons,  bishops,  and  greater  abbots, 
although  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  13th  century, 
the  smaller  vassals  of  the  crown  had  been  represented  by 
two  knights  from  each  shire.  But  in  1265  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  at  the  time  was  the  real  ruler  of  England, 
though  Henry  III.  was  nominally  king,  not  only  sum- 
moned to  his  Parliament  two  knights  from  each  shire  but 
also  two  burgesses  from  each  chief  city  and  borough. 
He  was  thus  the  first  to  summon  representatives  of  the 
towns,  and  to  form  a parliament  composed,  as  to-day,  of 
peers,  county  members,  and  borough  members. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  thirty  years  later  that  the 
practice  thus  begun  was  repeated.  It  was  not  till  1295 
that  Edward  I.  summoned  a full  parliament,  consisting 
of  barons,  bishops,  knights  of  the  shire,  and  burgesses 
(or  representatives  of  the  towns),  “ it  being  meet,”  said 
the  king,  “ that  what  touches  all  should  be  approved  by 
aU.”  This  complete  form  of  parliament  met  with  general 
approval,  and  from  that  time  parliament  assumed  its 
permanent  shape.  Though  the  admission  of  the  burgesses 
and  knights  of  the  shire  to  the  assembly  of  1295  completed 
the  fabric  of  our  representative  constitution,  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  the  Commons  (as  the  knights  and  burgesses 
were  styled)  established  the  right  not  offiy  to  take  part  in 
matters  of  taxation — for  wffich  they  were  originally 
called — but  in  the  work  of  legislation,  and  the  control  of 
government. 


PARLIAMENT. 


NOTABLE  DATES  IN  PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 

12G5.  First  Parliament  to  v/hich  were  summoned  repre- 
tatives  of  tbe  chief  towns. 

1295.  The  Model  Parliament,  being  the  first  parliament 
summoned  by  royal  authority  in  which  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm — the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
the  commonalty — were  represented.  All  parlia- 
ments from  this  date  were  composed  of  these 
three  orders. 

1322.  Commons  obtained  recognition  of  their  right  to 
share  in  all  the  deliberations  of  parliament. 

1341.  Commons  sat  apart  from  the  Lords,  the  knights 
and  burgesses  sitting  as  one  body.  From  this 
date,  probably,  parliament  met  as  two  Houses. 

137G.  The  Good  Parliament  attacked  the  king’s  ministers 
by  impeaching  them  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

1430.  Parliamentary  elections  first  regulated  by  statute, 
the  franchise  being  secured  to  all  freeholders, 
whose  lands  were  worth  40s.  a year. 

1509.  Acts  of  Parliament  printed  from  this  time. 

1536.  Wales,  Cheshire,  and  Monmouthshire  now  first 
represented  in  parliament. 

1542.  Members  protected  from  arrest  for  debt. 

1614.  The  Addled  Parliament,  so  called  because  dissolved 
in  anger  by  James  I.  without  passing  a single 
measure. 

1640.  The  Short  Parliament  met  in  April  and  was  dissolved 
in  three  weeks  for  discussing  grievances  instead 
of  voting  supplies. 

1640.  The  Long  Parliament  met  in  November  and  made 
war  on  the  king,  Charles  I. 

1648.  The  Rump  Parliament  composed  w’holly  of  Indepen- 

dents  who  put  King  Charles  on  his  trial,  all  the 
other  members  having  been  excluded  by  the  act 
of  violence  known  as  “ Pride’s  Purge.” 

1649.  House  of  Peers  abolished  but  reinstated  at  the 

Restoration,  1660. 

1653.  Cromwell  forcibly  dismissed  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment. 

1660.  A Convention  Parliament  (that  is,  one  not  summoned 
by  royal  authority),  voted  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. 

1678.  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  parliament. 

1689.  A Convention  Parliament  offered  the  crown  to 
William  and  Mary  on  condition  of  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  From  this  date 
Parliament,  not  the  King,  the  paramount 
power. 

1694.  Triennial  Act  which  limited  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment to  three  years,  security  having  been  already 
taken  for  the  annual  meeting  of  parliament  by 
making  votes  of  supply  for  one  year  only  at 
a time. 

1697.  Each  vote  of  supply  now  limited  to  the  service  for 
which  it  was  granted. 

1707.  First  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

[By  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  countries 
should  have  a single  parliament,  Scotland  being 
represented  by  16  peers  and  45  commoners.] 

1716.  Septennial  Act  which  extended  the  maximum 
duration  of  parliament  from  three  to  seven 
years. 

1771.  Reporting  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
practically  permitted,  but  no  “ Reporters’ 
Gallery  ” before  1835. 

1801.  First  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1801.  Clergymen  prohibited  from  becoming  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

1829.  Roman  Catholics  admitted  to  parliament. 

1832.  First  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  passed. 

1833.  First  Quaker  admitted  as  M.P.  on  his  aflQrmation 

simply. 

1834.  Houses  of  Parliament  destroyed  by  fire. 

1835.  Separate  accommodation  for  reporters  first  pro- 

vided. Previously  reporters  sat  in  the  Strangers’ 
Gallery. 

1840.  M.P.’s  relinquish  the  privilege  of  franking  letters 
(that  is,  of  sending  them  post  free). 

1840.  The  new  “ Palace  of  Westminster,”  as  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  ai-e  called,  now  begun. 

1847.  The  Lords  took  possession  of  their  new  chamber. 

1852.  The  Commoners  met  in  their  new  chamber. 

1858.  First  Jew  admitted  as  M.P. 

1867.  Second  Reform  BUI  passed. 

1868.  Voting  by  proxy  in  the  House  of  Lords  discontinued 

from  this  date,  though  under  certain  conditions 
it  might  be  rewlved. 


1872.  Ballot  Act  passed,  by  which  all  voting  at  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  has  since  been  secret  and  by 
ballot. 

1880.  Members  in  certain  cases  allowed  to  affirm  instead 
of  taking  an  oath. 

1884.  Third  Reform  BUI  passed. 

1006.  A new  party  formed  of  ” Labour  Members.” 

1909.  The  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  puss  the 

Budget  until  a general  election  had  taken  place 
upon  it  raised  the  great  constitutional  question 
whether  the  House  of  Lords  had  the  ri.nt  to 
reject  the  Budget,  which  it  is  claimed  is  a purely 
money  bill,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  sole 
control  of  supplies. 

1910.  A conference  of  representatives  of  the  Government 

and  the  Opposition  met  to  consider  the  question 
so  raised. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.  This  has  been  effected 
by  three  Reform  Bills,  each  of  which  has  lowered  the 
franchise  and  redistributed  the  seats  iu  Parliament. 

First  Reiorm  Bill,  1832.  The  franchise  was  made 
uniform  in  all  boroughs  instead  of  depending,  as  formerly, 
on  custom,  which  varied  with  the  locality.  Now,  in  all 
boroughs,  the  franchise  was  given  to  those  who  occupied 
premises  worth  £10  annually.  In  counties  to  all  free- 
holders of  land  worth  at  least  40s.  per  annum,  to  the  holders 
of  leases  for  sixty  years  to  the  annual  value  of  £10.  and  to 
all  farmers  and  others  who  paid  at  least  £50  a year  as  rent. 
It  disfranchised  fifty-six  boroughs,  each  of  which  had  less 
than  2000  inhabitants,  and  it  took  one  member  from  each 
of  thirty  boroughs  more  that  had  less  than  4000  inhabitants. 
This  gave  143  seats  lor  distribution  among  the  more 
populous  districts. 

Second  Reform  Bill,  1867.  The  franchi-;e  in  boroughs 
was  given  to  householders  occupying  honsps  rated  at 
£5  at  least,  and  to  lodgers  paying  £10  a year.  In  the 
counties  the  franchise  was  lowered  to  £12  annual  rent. 
At  the  same  time  thirty-five  scats  were  taken  away,  partly 
from  corrupt  borouglis,  partly  from  the  less  populous, 
and  given  to  London  and  other  populous  places. 

7'hird  Reform  Bill,  1834-5.  This  bill  extended  to  tlie 
counties  the  household  and  lodger  suffrage  confeiTcd  by 
the  previous  Reform  Bill  on  the  boroughs.  All  boroucli-s 
having  less  than  15,000  inhabitants  were  :o  cease  as  such, 
and  to  form  part  of  the  county  in  which  sitiiatrd  ; and 
those  having  less  than  50,000  inhabitants  were  to  lose  one 
member  if  previously  entitled  to  two.  160  sears  obtained 
in  this  way  were  divided  among  counties  and  boroughs 
with  a large  population.  The  total  number  of  members 
was  also  raised  from  652  to  670. 

SUMMONING  OF  PARLIAMENT.  Parbament  is  sum- 
moned  by  the  Sovereign,  and  its  summoning  or  otherwise 
was  onco  an  absolute  Royal  Prerogative : but  it  is  now 
to  a certain  extent  regulated  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
the  necessities  of  public  business.  By  (he  unrepealed 
sections  of  the  Triennial  Act,  1(594,  it  is  tnovided  that 
“ a parliament  shall  be  holden  once  in  three  years  at  the 
least,”  so  that  after  one  parliament  has  come  to  an  end, 
it  is  legally  incumbent  on  the  sovereign  to  summon  another 
within  three  years.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  taxes 
are  voted  annually  and  that  the  Army  Act  which  authorises 
the  existence  of  the  standing  arm)'  has  to  bo  passed  every 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  now  a practical  impos.sibihty 
for  the  government  of  the  country  to  go  on  for  more  than 
a year  w'ithout  the  assistance  of  parliament.  Parliament 
is  summoned  by  Royal  Writ.  The  King  with  the  advice 
of  the  Privy  Council  by  proclamation  (usually  in  the 
proclamation  whereby  a former  Parliament  is  dissolved) 
directs  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  cause  writs  for  a new  parliament  to  be  issued  returnable 
within  thirty-five  days  and  addressed  to  the  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  Peers,  to  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Ci'own,  and  to  the  Returning 
Officers  of  the  constituencies. 

OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT.  On  the  day  appointed 
in  the  Proclamation,  Parliament  assembles  in  the  two 
Houses  at  Westminster.  The  Commons  are  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  Upper  House  and  directed  to  elect  a Speaker. 
They  then  return  to  their  own  House  and  having  elected 
their  Speaker  proceed  to  take  the  oath  (see  later  under 
House  of  Commons).  A day  or  Hvo  afterwards  the  King 
accompanied  by  his  Consort  attends  in  state  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Black  Rod  (see  under  House  of  Lords)  ia 
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sent  to  summon  the  Speaker  and  the  Commons  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  King  then  reads  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  a speech  which  in  reality  is  drawn  up  by 
the  cabinet,  and  which  comprises  a review  of  the  inter- 
national situation  and  a summary  of  the  legislation 
intended  to  be  introduced  by  the  ministry  during  the  session. 
Those  parts  of  the  King’s  Speech  which  refer  exclusively 
to  finance  and  taxation  are  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  sovereign  is  unable  to 
attend  in  person,  a Royal  Commission  opens  parliament 
in  his  place  and  the  speech  is  read  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  Commons  on  returning  to  their  own  House  usually 
exercise  their  privilege  of  reading  a Bill  for  the  first  time 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  they  are  not  bound  to  confine 
their  attention  exclusively  to  matters  dealt  with  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  The  speech  is  subsequently 
read  again  in  both  Houses  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Speaker  respectively,  and  an  Address  in  reply,  consisting 
practically  in  a repetition  of  the  text  of  the  speech  itself, 
is  moved  and  seconded  in  each  house  by  two  junior  members 
of  the  party  in  power  attired  in  uniform  or  court  dress. 
The  Opposition  usually  moves  ceitain  amendments  to  the 
Address  and  thus  early  in  the  session  has  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  and  criticising  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
When  the  Address  has  been  agreed  to,  it  is  duly  presented 
to  the  sovereign. 

DURATION  OF  PARLIAMENTS.  By  the  Septennial 
Act,  1716,  it  was  enacted  that  parliaments  may  continue 
for  seven  years  and  no  longer  from  the  day  appointed  by 
the  writs  for  their  assembling.  But  in  practice  this  limit 
has  never  been  reached.  The  King  can  dissolve  parlia- 
ment at  any  time,  and  he  usually  does  so  on  the  advice  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  cabinet  when  the  ministry'  find, 
either  that  they  cannot  command  a majority  in  the  Com- 
mons or  that  for  party  and  electioneering  reasons  a dis- 
solution is  desirable. 

There  are  three  ways  of  suspending  the  sittings  of 
Parliament — dissolution,  prorogation,  and  adjournment: — 

(1)  Dissolution.  The  King  dissolves  parliament  by 
means  of  a Proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal  ; and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  same  proclamation  usually  provides  for 
summoning  the  next  parliament. 

(2)  Prorogation.  This  is  a device,  first  adopted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  prolonging  the  life  of  parliament 
from  one  session  to  another.  Parliament  is  said  to  be 
prorogued  when,  by  an  act  of  the  Crown  its  sittings  are 
suspended  either  indefinitely  or  until  a certain  fixed  day. 
This  not  only  occurs  at  the  end  of  a parliamentary  session, 
but  also  as  preliminary  to  a dissolution. 

(3)  Adjournment.  This  is  a temporary  suspension  of 
parliamentary  business  for  a certain  time  in  the  course  of 
a session.  It  takes  place  in  either  House  independently 
of  the  other  and  by  an  act  of  the  House  itself  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Crown.  After  an  adjournment  business 
goes  on  from  the  point  at  which  it  left  off ; but  after  a proro- 
gation or  dissolution,  any  Bill  that  has  not  passed  through 
all  its  stages  and  received  the  royal  assent  must  be  re- 
introduced and  treated  as  a new  Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 

We  shall  state  first  of  all  who  enjoy  the  franchise  or  the 
right  to  vote  for  a Member  of  Parliament ; secondly,  who 
may  be  a candidate  for  election ; thirdly,  how  the  election 
is  to  be  conducted  ; fourthly,  the  method  of  voting ; and, 
lastly,  the  modes  of  disputing  the  results  of  an 
election. 

1.  REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS.  No  one  may  vote 
at  any  Parhamentary  Election  unless  his  name  has  been 
registered  on  the  list  of  voters  of  the  particular  county  or 
borough  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Disqualifications.  Certain  persons  are  absolutely 
disquahfied  from  being  registered.  They  include  (1) 
Women.  (2)  Infants,  i.e.  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  (3)  Aliens  who  have  not  become  British  subjeota. 
(4)  Ooiivioted  felpps,  until  they  hav$  seryecl  tbeir  lentenceg 


or  been  pardoned,  (fi)  Lunatics  and  idiots.  (6)  Peers  of 
the  realm.  (7)  Corporations.  (8)  Persons  paid  to  do  work  at 
elections,  e.g.  election  agents.  (9)  Persons  convicted  of 
“ corrupt  practices,”  for  seven  years  after  their  conviction. 
(10)  Persons  convicted  of  ‘‘  illegal  practices,”  for  five  years 
after  their  conviction.  (11)  Persons  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief,  if  they  have  received  the  relief  within  twelve  montlis 
before  the  loth  July  of  the  year  of  registration ; but 
receipt  of  the  benefits  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  and  certain 
other  kinds  of  medical  relief  do  not  disqualify  the 
recipient. 

Qualificavions.  If  a person  desires  to  have  his  name 
entered  on  the  Register  as  a Parliamentary  voter,  not 
only  must  he  have  none  of  the  above  di.-qualificutions 
but  he  must  also  be  possessed  of  a I’roperty,  Occupation. 
Residential  or  Lodger’s  qualification. 

(а)  Property  Qualification.  In  England,  the  property 
qualification,  which  afiplies  only  in  the  case  of  county 
constituencies,  is  one  of  the  following: — 

(1)  The  beraie  iHl  o>s  nersifip  of  frceliold  heritable 
property  of  tlie  rlear  y.-  irlv  value  of  foriv  fifilfitiL-s.  (2) 
The  beneficial  ownersifip  of  a life  e.'i;ite  of  me  clear  3’early 
valueof  115.  (3)  'I'he owner-iliip  in  cojiyhold  of  an  e.-itate  for 
life,  or  any  trreater  estate  of  the  rloar  yearly  value  of  £5. 

(4)  fi’he  bwiier-liip  of  lea-ehold  propr-ny  i,eld  ori^fitially 
for  a term  of  -ixty  year.-  or  nicre,  of  thf  rlear  yearly 
value  of  £5.  (5)  The  ovcia-rsliip  of  a leasehold  of  the  dear 
yearly  value  of  £50,  held  originally  for  a term  of  twenty 
years  or  more. 

(б)  The  Occupation  Qualification,  which  applies  to  both 
county  and  borough  constituencies,  enlitle.s  a person  to  be 
registered,  if  ho  is  the  occupier  of  land  or  tenements  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  £10,  provided  that  he  has  occupied 
it  for  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  15th 
July  of  the  year  of  registratin  i.  No  one  can  be  registered 
with  the  occupation  qu.ilifi<Mt ion  unless  the  rates  have 
been  paid  on  the  property.  In  the  casi*  of  boroughs  if 
the  occujner  is  not  a resident  in  the  property  (be  it  chambers, 
office,  shop  or  warehouse)  in  lespect  of  which  he  claims 
the  occupation  qualification,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have 
resided,  during  the  half  year  preceding  the  said  15th  July, 
within  seven  miles,  or  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  London, 
within  25  miles,  of  the  boundaries  of  the  borough. 

(c)  The  residential  qualification,  which  applies  to  both 
county  and  borough  constituencies,  enables  the  inhabitant 
occupier  of  a dwelling  house  or  of  any  part  of  a bouse 
occupied  as  a separate  dwelling  (e.g.  a flat)  to  be  registered, 
provided  the  rates  have  been  paid  and  he  has  resided  in 
the  property  for  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  15th  July  of  the  year  of  registration.  If  the  person 
who  occupies  the  dwelling,  does  so  by  virtue  of  any  office, 
service,  or  employment,  and  his  employer  does  not  reside 
therein,  then  he  and  not  the  employer  is  entitled  to  the 
franchise  even  though  the  rates,  rent  and  taxes  are  paid 
by  the  employer.  But  the  fact  that  the  servant  has  thus 
the  occupation  qualification  does  not  exclude  his  master 
from  claiming  some  other  qualification,  e.g.,  the  freehold 
qualification,  in  respect  of  the  same  property. 

(d)  The  lodger’s  qualification  enables  lodgers  who  have 
claimed  the  lodger’s  franchise  and  occupied  lodgings  in 
the  same  house  for  the  said  twelve  months,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  (unfm’nished)  of  £10,  to  be  registered.  The 
lodgings  need  not  have  been  let  unfurnished ; but  if  let 

I furnished  the  unfurnished  value  alone  irj  taken  into  con- 
I sideration  by  the  revising  barrister. 

N.B. — Lodgers,  unlike  ordinary  electors,  have  to  renew 
their  claims  every  year. 

2-  THE  REGISTER.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Overseers 
to  prepare  lists  of  the  electors  in  then.’  constituencies.  The 
lists,  as  prepared  by  the  overseers,  are  pc»sted  up  on  church 
doors  on  the  1st  August  every  year.  If  a quahfied  voter 
finds  his  name  omitted  from  the  hst  he  should  send  in 
particulars  of  his  claim,  before  the  20th  August,  to  the 
overseers.  All  political  parties  in  the  constituencies  have 
agents  and  other  officials  who  are  always  ready  and  wilhng 
to  assist  qualified  voters  of  their  party  with  information 
necessary  for  making  their  claims.  The  statutory  forip 
of  oItIw  consists  of  lour  columnSf  thus 
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Name  of 
Claimant  at 
full  length,  the 
surname  being 
first. 

Place  of 
Abode, 

Nature  of 
Qualification. 

Description 

of 

Qualifying 

Property. 

Browm,  John 

Rose  Cottage, 
Milton 

Residential. 

Have  resided 
at  present 
address 
since  1 Aug., 
1904,  and  paid 
all  rates 

IS  » 

* * As  the  qualification  in  this  case  is  a residential  one 
this  division  would  be  left  blank. 

Any  qualified  voter  may  object  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
person  on  the  list  of  voters,  and  should  send  in  his  objection 
before  the  20th  August.  The  persons  who  usually  make  the 
objections  are  the  parliamentary  agents  of  the  rival  parties. 
On  the  25th  August  the  Overseers  publish  lists  of  claimants 
and  objectors.  Between  the  8th  September  and  the 
12th  October  a Revising  Barrister,  who  must  be  of  not  less 
than  seven  years’  standing  at  the  bar,  holds  a court  and 
decides  on  the  validity  of  the  claims  and  objections.  The 
lists  so  revised  are  then  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council  or  Town  Clerk  (as  the  case  may  be)  and  are  printed 
and  form  the  official  register  of  electors.  The  revised  register 
comes  into  operation  on  the  1st  January  in  each  year. 

8.  THE  CANDIDATES.  There  are  a great  number  of 
cases  in  which  persons  are  disqualified  from  being  candi- 
dates for  election.  The  following  list  includes  the  principal 
persons  disqualified ; — 

(1)  Women.  (2)  Infants  (persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age).  (3)  Lunatics  and  idiots.  (4)  Aliens  who 
have  not  become  naturalised  British  subjects.  (5)  Peers 
of  the  Realm ; but  such  Irish  peers  as  are  not  representa- 
••tive  peers  may  be  elected  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  only  for  constituencies  outside  Ireland. 
(6)  Clergy  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Rome.  (7)  The  holders  of  offices  under  the  Crown, 
which  have  been  created  since  1705,  are  generally  dis- 
qualified. (8)  Bankrupts,  until  five  years  after  their 
discharge,  unless  the  bankruptcy  is  annulled  within  six 
months,  or  unless  it  was  due  entirely  to  misfortune,  and 
not  aggravated  by  misconduct.  (9)  Returning  officers 
for  the  elections  at  which  they  officiate.  (10)  Convicted 
felons,  until  they  have  served  their  sentences,  or  received 
a free  pardon.  (11)  Judges  of  the  High  Court  and 
County  Court  Judges.  (12)  Persons  convicted  of  " cor- 
rupt practices,”  for  ever  with  regard  to  the  constituency 
at  which  these  practices  took  place,  and  for  seven  years 
with  regard  to  other  constituencies. 

Candidates  must  be  nominated  in  writing  (except  in 
University  Elections),  and  their  nomination  papers  must 
be  subscribed  by  ten  registered  electors  of  the  constituency, 
two  of  whom  must  respectively  act  as  proposer  and 
seconder. 

4.  THE  WRITS  FOR  ELECTION.  Before  a general 
election  can  be  held  the  King  issues  a proclamation  order- 
ing the  Lord  Chancellor  to  cause  writs  to  be  issued  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties  and  to  the  returning  officers  of  the 
boroughs.  The  writs  command  these  officials  to  hold  an 
election  in  their  respective  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  In  the  case  of 
a hy-election  the  writ  is  issued  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Sheriff  or  returning  officer  of  the 
district. 

5.  THE  ELECTION.  The  nomination  papers  must  be 
delivered,  during  the  time  appointed  for  the  election,  to 
the  Returning  Officer  by  the  candidate  himself  or  his 
proposer  or  seconder.  If  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour 
after  the  time  appointed  for  the  election  no  more  candidates 
stand  nominated  than  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled, 
the  Returning  Officer  declares  the  nominated  candidate 
elected.  But  if  there  are  more  candidates  than  vacancies, 
the  Returning  Officer  adjourns  the  election.  He  then 
gives  public  notice  of  the  day  on  which  the  poll  will  be 
t^ken,  and  of  tl^e  oandidfttes  fo;:  olectipj’), 


Constituencies,  especially  county  constituencies,  are 
large,  and  were  only  one  place  of  polling  fixed  for  each  con- 
stituency, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  bulk  of  ^he 
electors  to  record  their  votes.  Consequently  constituencies 
are  sub-divided  into  polhng  districts,  and  each  poUing 
district  has  one  or  more  polling  stations  or  polling  booths 
allotted  to  it.  The  polhng  stations  are  opened  at  8 a.m. 
and  closed  at  8 p.m.  on  the  day  of  election. 

At  each  polling  station  there  is  a presiding  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preserve  order,  he  is  appointed  by  the  Return- 
ing Officer  and  assisted  by  polling  clerks.  Each  candidate 
may  be  represented  at  each  polhng  station  by  one  person- 
ation agent  appointed  by  his  election  agent.  The  principal 
duty  of  the  polhng  agent  is  to  watch  the  electors  so  as  to 
see  that  no  one  votes  more  than  once,  and  that  no  one 
personates  another  elector. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  ballot  boxes  are  sealed  by 
the  presiding  officer,  and  also  by  the  candidates’  agents  if 
they  wish  it.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  poll,  the  Return- 
ing Officer  makes  arrangements  for  the  counting.  Each 
candidate  may  appoint  an  agent  to  attend  the  counting  ; 
the  candidates  themselves  may  also  be  present  at  the 
counting.  Ballot  papers  which  are  not  properly  filled  up 
are  rejected.  Questions  as  to  the  validity  of  any  voting 
paper  are  decided  by  the  Returning  Officer ; but  his 
decision  may  be  reversed  on  the  hearing  of  an  election 
petition.  When  the  votes  have  been  counted,  the  Re- 
turning Officer  publicly  declares  the  result  of  the  election 
and  the  number  of  votes  each  candidate  has  received. 

6.  METHOD  OF  VOTING  AT  THE  POLL.  At  Uni- 
versity  elections,  the  voting  may  take  place  by  “ show  of 
hands,”  unless  a poll  is  demanded  ; but  in  all  other  cases  of 
contested  parliamentary  elections  the  voting  is  by  ballot, 
and  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Ballot  Act,  1872. 
Before  the  day  of  polling,  the  Returning  Officer  gives 
pubhc  notice  of  the  situation  of  the  various  polling  stations, 
and  setting  forth  the  description  of  the  voters  who  may 
vote  at  each  station.  No  one,  except  a policeman  on 
duty,  may  vote  in  any  other  than  the  station  allotted 
to  him. 

The  voter  goes  to  his  station  and  receives  a ballot  paper 
showing  the  names  and  description  of  the  candidates. 
Each  ballot  paper  has  a number  printed  on  the  back,  and 
has  attached  a counterfoil  with  the  same  number  printed 
on  the  face.  The  ballot  paper  is  marked  at  the  time  of 
voting  with  an  official  mark  on  both  sides,  and  the  counter- 
foil is  officially  marked  with  the  registered  number  of  the 
voter.  Having  received  his  ballot  paper  the  voter  proceeds 
to  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  polling  station,  where  he 
can  mark  it  unseen.  With  the  pencil  provided  in  the  com- 
partment he  places  a cross  on  the  right-hand  side  opposite 
the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes.  He  must 
then  fold  up  the  ballot  paper  and  in  the  presence  of  tho 
presiding  officer  put  it  in  the  ballot  box,  and  forthwith  quit 
the  polling  station. 

If  the  voter  inadvertently  spoils  a ballot  paper,  he  can 
return  it  to  the  officer,  who  will,  if  satisfied  of  such  inad- 
vertence, give  him  another  paper.  If  the  voter  votes  for 
more  candidates  than  he  is  entitled  to  vote  for,  or  if  ha 
places  any  mark  on  the  paper  by  which  he  may  be  after- 
wards identified,  his  ballot  paper  will  be  void. 

DISPUTING  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ELECTION. 

1.  ELECTION  PETITIONS.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  the  right  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  persons  elected 
as  members  are  legally  disqualified  from  sitting  or  voting, 
and  of  declaring  the  seat  vacant  if  it  decides  that  the 
elected  person  is  disquahfied.  The  only  other  way  in 
which  an  election  can  be  questioned  is  by  Petition.  The 
law  governing  election  petitions  now  depends  on  the 
Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  1868,  and  its  amending  Acts, 
and  on  the  Parliamentary  Election  Petition  Rules.  The 
trial  of  election  petitions  takes  place  before  two  judges 
of  the  King’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which 
au  election  petition  may  be  founded,  though  such  a 
petition  may' DO  presented  in  every  case  where  the  matters 
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alleged  would  be  sufficient,  if  proved,  to  void  the 
eleofcion  : — 

CD  The  coTumisaion  of  **  corrupt  practices  ” by 
candidate  or  his  agents.  (2)  The  commission  of  “ illegal 
practices  ” by  the  same  persons.  (’6)  The  disqualification 
of  a candidate.  (4)  The  fact  that  the  person  declared 
elected  did  not  in  reality  receive  the  majority  of  valid 
votes. 

Where  the  result  of  an  election  is  that  one  of  the  candi- 
dates is  returned  by  a very  small  majority,  a petition  is 
frequently  made  asking  for  a recount  or  a scrutiny.  In  a 
recount  the  ballot  papers  are  merely  counted  again,  but 
in  the  case  of  a scrutiny  the  ballot  papers  are  examined, 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  disappears,  and  it  is  possible  to 
object  to  a vote  on  the  ground  that  the  elector  though  on 
the  register  was  yet  not  qualified  to  vote. 

8.  PARTIES  TO  THE  PETITION.  The  petition  may  be 
presented  either  by  a candidate  at  the  disputed  election, 
or  by  any  person  who  voted  or  who  had  a right  to  vote  at 
the  election.  The  person  who  presents  the  petition  is 
called  the  Petitioner,  and  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
presented  is  the  Iie8f)ondont.  Generally  the  respondent 
is  the  person  whose  election  is  disputed,  but  in  certain 
cases  the  Returning  Officer  may  be  made  a re8j)ondent  if 
he  has  been  guilty  of  wilful  misconduct  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  If  the  petitioner  in  a petition  dies,  any  fierson 
who  might  have  been  a petitioner  may  apply  to  the  Court, 
within  a month  of  the  death,  to  bo  substituted  us  a 
petitioner.  Again,  if  before  the  trial  of  the  petition  the 
respondent  dies,  or  if  he  does  not  intend  to  oppose  the 
petition,  notice  of  the  fact  must  be  given  in  the  j)laco  where 
the  election  took  place,  and  any  one  else  who  would  have 
been  qualified  to  be  a petitioner  may  apply  to  the  Court 
for  permission  to  oppose  the  petition. 

3.  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PETITION.  The  petition 
must  generally  be  presented  within  twenty-one  days  after 
the  return  of  the  person  whose  election  is  disputed  ; but 
if  the  petition  is  based  on  the  payment  by  the  respondent 
or  his  agents,  of  some  reward  in  furtherance  of  some  corrupt 
practice,  which  reward  has  been  paid  since  the  election, 
then  the  petition  may  be  presented  wdthin  twenty-eight 
days  of  the  payment.  The  presentation  of  the  petition  is 
made  by  leaving  it  at  the  office  of  the  Master  of  the  King’s 
Bench  Division,  who  is  nominated  for  the  purpose.  The 
petition  must  state  the  right  of  the  petitioner  to  petition, 
and  must  be  divided  into  numbered  paragraphs,  stating 
the  grounds  of  the  petition,  and  it  must  conclude  with 
a prayer  asking  for  the  election  to  be  declared  void,  or  for 
such  other  relief  as  the  petitioner  may  think  himself 
entitled  to.  All  the  petitioners  must  sign  the  petition.  The 
petitioner  must  give  security  for  the  respondent’s  costs. 

4.  TRIAL  OP  THE  PETITION.  Before  the  actual  trial  of 
the  petition,  the  preliminary  applications,  called  “ inter- 
locutory applications,”  are  generally  heard  by  a judge, 
who  may  allow  a petition  to  be  amended  in  form,  but  he 
will  not  allow  fresh  charges  to  be  introduced  into  it.  The 
judge  may  order  the  petitioner  to  give  particulars  of  the 
allegations  he  has  made.  If  the  only  allegation  is  a mis- 
count, the  judge  may  order  a re-count  to  take  place  before 
the  trial.  An  election  petition  once  presented  cannot  be 
withdrawn  wdthout  the  consent  of  the  two  election  judges. 
The  trial  takes  place  before  the  two  election  judges  of  the 
King’s  Bench  Division,  and  it  is  generally  held  in  the 
constituency  in  which  the  disputed  election  has  taken 
place.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  judges  deliver 
judgment  and  decide  whether  or  not  the  election  is  void, 
or  whether  the  respondent  or  any  other  person  has  been 
duly  elected.  If  the  respondent  has  been  charged  with 
corrupt  or  illegal  practices,  the  judges  must  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  their  finding  as  to 
whether  such  practices  have  been  proved  and,  if  so, 
whether  they  have  taken  place  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidate,  and  whether  the  corrupt  practices  have 
been  extensive  or  not.  The  report,  together  with  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  based,  is  subsequently  laid  before 
the  Attorney  General  with  a view  to  his  instituting 
a prosecution  against  the  guilty  parties,  should  he  think 
the  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a successful  prosecution. 


6.  CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL  PRACTICES  What 

constitutes  the  difl'-r'-ncf  ^u<  !i  and 

what  punishmeni  . fbeyn  ii'l-  r an  nib  i,.!(  r .inb:<,-  to.  are 
fully  statod  in  the  r-h,  pr.-r  < n Local  hlecuo.'is.  (Defer  to 
“Corrupt  PrarTic-d”  in  In'Lx). 
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The  number  of  jieers  who  sit  in  th'  Hou-'-  of  Lor.ls  i-  not 
fixed.  At  present  then-  are  :d  < ut  six  hundr.  d.  IL-pdi- 
tary  peerages  are  continuiilly  b'^coming  extinot  through 
the  death  without  heirs  of  tbi*  holdiT*-.  But  this  c-ontinuitl 
and  gradual  decrease  in  thrir  number  is  more-  than  mode 
up  again  by  the  creation  of  m-w  poors.  As  these  now  poers 
generally  consist  of  sucoossful  politicians,  diplomati.-ts, 
soldiers,  lawyers,  bankers,  brewers,  manufacturers,  land- 
owners,  and  merchant.s,  the  Upper  House  is  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  democratic  in  tone  and  feeUng 
and  less  liable  to  resist  the  strongly  expressed  opinions 
of  the  Lower  House, 

SPIRITUAL  PEERS.  The  Church  of  England  is  the 
Established  Church,  and  as  such  is  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  certain  of  its  bishops.  The  spiritual  peers, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  twenty-four  English  Bishops,  are  not  hereditary 
peers  and  their  wives  are  not  peeresses.  By  the  Bishoprics 
Act,  1878,  it  is  provided  that  the  number  of  Lords  spiritual 
sitting  and  voting  as  Lords  in  parliament  is  not  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  foundation  of  any  new  bishopric.  Of  the 
twenty-six  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  assigned  to  spiritual 
peers,  five  are  always  held  by  the  two  archbishops  and  the 
bishops  of  London,  Durham  and  Winchester.  The  remain- 
ing twenty-one  seats  are  given  according  to  seniority,  that  is, 
to  those  who  have  longest  held  the  appointment  of  bishop  to 
an  English  see.  Formerly  certain  Irish  bishops  had  the  right 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  now  the  right  is  Umited 
to  the  “ diocesan  bishops  ” (not  suffragan  bishops)  of 
England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  bishop  of  Sod  or  and 
!VIan.  When  a bishop  resigns  his  see  he  ceases  to  be  a 
spiritual  peer. 
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In  ordinary  matters  spiiitual  peers  vote  as  do  the 
temporal  peers  ; but  unliko  temporal  peers  they  would  not 
be  tried  by  their  peers,  if  charged  with  any  crime,  but  in 
the  ordinary  courts. 

TEMPORAL  PEERS. 

1.  HEREDITARY  PEERS.  AU  English  dukes,  mar- 
quises, earls,  viscounts  and  Vjarons  who  have  attained  their 
majority  are  entitled  to  bo  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords  They  may  not  sit  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  even  take  part  in  parliamentary  elections. 

Many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  styled 
“ Lord  ” ; but  these  are  either  Irish  Peers  who  have  not 
been  summoned  to  the  Upper  House,  or  else  they  are  the 
sons  of  English  Peers,  frequently  bearing  as  courtesy 
titles  the  secondary  titles  of  their  parents.  Thus  the  sou  of 
the  late  Marquess  of  Salisbu^  before  becoming  himself  a 
peer  sat  in  the  Commons  as  Viscount  Cranborne,  this  being 
one  of  liis  father’s  titles. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  peeresses,  even  peeresses  in 
their  own  right,  are  never  members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  taking  their 
Beats  in  every  parliament  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  is  in  the  following  form  : — 

“ I,  , do  swear  that  I will  be  faithful  and  bear 

true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  according  to  law,  so  help  me  God,” 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  made  and  subscribed  by 
every  member  at  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  House. 
If  any  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  sits  or  votes  ns  a peer 
during  any  debate  without  having  made  and  subscribed 
the  appointed  oath  ho  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £600 
for  each  offence,  under  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act, 
1S66. 

2.  IRISH  PEERS.  By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland, 
1800,  twenty-eight  of  the  Lords  Temporal  of  Ireland, 
elected  for  life  by  the  Peers  of  Ireland,  is  the  number 
appointed  to  represent  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Any  Irish  peer  may  be  elected  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  unless  previously  elected  and  summoned  to  sit 
in  the  Upper  House.  The  Act  of  Union  also  provides  for 
a gradu^  reduction  in  the  number  of  Irish  peerages  by 
enacting  that  only  one  now  one  is  to  be  created  for  every 
three  that  become  vacant,  until  the  total  number  has  been 
reduced  to  one  hundred ; after  which  the  total  is  to  bo 
kept  at  about  that  number. 

The  Irish  Lords  of  Parliament  have  the  same  privileges 
as  the  Lords  of  Great  Bi’itain ; save  that,  whether  among 
the  twenty-eight  or  not,  they  take  precedence  after  peers 
of  like  rank  in  Great  Britain  whose  peerages  date  from 
a time  prior  to  the  union.  But  Irish  peerages  created 
after  the  union  have  rank  and  precedency  with  peerages 
of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
creation. 

3.  SCOTTISH  PEERS.  Those  Scottish  peers  who  are 
elected  by  their  fellow  peers  to  serve  parliament  in  the 
House  of  Lords  are  not  like  the  Irish  peers  elected  for  life  ; 
but  only  for  the  space  of  one  parliament ; though  they 
may  be,  and  generally  are,  re-elected.  The  Act  of  Uuioq 
between  England  and  Scotland,  1706,  provides  that  the 
latter  country  is  to  bo  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  sixteen  representative  Scottish  peers.  Scottish  peers 
have  precedence  after  English  peers  of  the  same  rank, 
but  before  British  peers  created  subsequently  to  the  union. 
It  is  not  the  practice  to  create  new  Scottish  peerages. 
Scotsmen  who  are  now  raised  to  the  peerage  are  granted 
peerages  of  Great  Britain.  Unlike  Irish  peers,  Scottish 
peers,  not  elected  to  servo  among  the  representative  peers 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  have  no  right  to  sit  as  members  of 
the  Lower  House. 

4.  LIFE  PEERS.  Wo  have  already  noticed  the  spiritual 
peers  and  the  elected  Scottish  and  Irish  peers.  A further 
step  in  the  direction  of  Life  Peerages  was  made  by  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Acts,  1876  and  1887.  The  House 
of  Lords  in  addition  to  being  a legislative  body  has  also 
judicial  functions.  Besides  trying  peers  who  commit 
Benous  crimes,  it  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  from 
judgments  of  the  ooui’ta  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


The  Lord  ChanceEor  always,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  generally,  and  sometimes  other  great  lawyers, 
are  create  hereditary  peers  of  the  realm  ; but  in  order  t-o 
BtiU  further  strengthen  the  legal  and  judicial  element  in 
the  Upper  House  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Acts  enable 
the  Crown  to  appoint  persons  who  have  held  high  judicial 
office  as  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  with  life  peerages 
and  the  rank  of  Barons.  The  children  of  these  life  peers 
are  entitled  to  the  courtesy  appellation  of  “ the 
Honourable.” 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

1.  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.  The  position  of 
Speaker  or  Prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  held  by 
the  Lord  Cliancellor.  It  is  not  essential  by  law  that  he 
should  be  a peer,  but  it  has  become  the  established  custom 
for  him  on  attaining  the  position  of  ‘‘  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  ” to  be  created  a peer,  usually  a baron, 
but  sometimes  viscount  or  earl.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  peer  occupying  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  Committees  usually  acts  as  his  deputy  in  the 
office  of  Speaker,  though  not  in  his  other  functions.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  whiLt  acting  as  Speaker  sits  on  the 
ll  oo/safl,  an  ottoman  couch  stuffed  with  wool  to  represent 
the  commodity  which  was  at  one  time  England’s  staple 
export.  Technically  the  woolsack  is  not  now  regarded  as 
being  within  the  House,  {jerhaps  because  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  not  by  law  bound  to  be  a peer  ; so  that  when  a peer 
does  not  desire  to  vote  on  any  question  he  stands  behind 
the  woolsack,  on  the  question  being  put,  and  then  he  is 
regarded  as  not  present  at  the  time.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
being  now  always  a peer,  he  can  address  the  House  as  such. 
If  ho  wishes  to  do  so,  ho  advances  three  steps  forward  into 
the  House. 

Apparently  the  Woolsack  wa«  at  one  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  Parliament  Chamber,  for  by  the  Statute  31  Henry 
Vm.,  c.  10,  it  is  provided  that  die  Lord  Chancellor  and 
other  great  officers  of  state,  if  under  tiie  degree  of  baron, 
should  “ sitt  and  be  placed  at  the  uppermost  parte  of  the 
sakkes  in  the  iniddes  of  the  saide  Parliament  Chamber.” 

Besides  being  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal  which  may  never 
leave  the  realm.  So  that  whilst  in  office  he  cannot,  without 
infringing  the  constitution,  take  a holiday  abroad.  He  is 
also  the  keeper  of  the  King’s  Conscience,  and  so  must 
bo  a member  of  the  Established  Church.  He  has  besides 
many  judicial  and  other  functions.  (Refer  to  “Lord 
Chancellor”  in  Index.) 

2.  BLACK  ROD.  An  office  which  most  people  who  read 
the  newspapers  are  familiar  with  is  that  of  the  “ Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.”  He  is  an  officer  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  also  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  tho  office  usually  being  conferred  on  some 
retired  naval  or  military  officer.  The  black  rod  from  which 
ho  derives  Ids  title  is  a black  staff  surmounted  with  a golden 
lion,  which  ho  carries  as  a symbol  of  office.  One  of  his 
principal  duties  is  that  of  cariying  communications  between 
the  Lords  and  tho  Commons.  Thus  when  the  King  opens 
Parliament,  Black  Rod  is  sent  to  summon  the  Commons  to 
attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the  King'h 
Speech. 

3.  OTHER  OFFICERS.  In  the  service  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a large  staff  of  clerks,  messengers,  doorkeepers, 
etc.,  who  take  records  and  minutes  of  the  proceedings  to 
bo  published  in  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  who  fultU 
many  other  important  and  necessary  functions. 

Among  these  officials  may  bo  mentioned  tho  Yeoman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  who  assists  the  gentleman  usher 
mentioned  above  ; the  Sorgeant-at-.:Vrma  who  has  to  guai-d 
the  approaches  to  tlie  House,  and  arrest  any  person  when 
so  ordered  by  the  House  ; also  the  Deputy  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  tho  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  tho  Reading  Clerk, 
tho  Clerk  of  Public  Bills,  tho  Clerk  for  Standing  Orders, 
Examiners  for  Standing  orders,  the  Clerk  of  the  Journals, 
tho  Principal  Clerk  and  Taxing  Officer  of  the  Judicial 
Department,  the  Principal  Clerk  for  Private  Bills,  and  the 
I.ibrarian  of  the  House. 

DIFFERENCES  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  THE  TWO 
HOUSES.  It  may  be  iutorosting  to  mark  certain  differ- 
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pocoa  in  the  mode  of  jtroccdurc  in  tlio  two  llouaca,  each 
Hoaao,  of  course,  Djakin;^  its  owii  nilea : — 

(1)  Wtisn  a peer  speaks  in  debate  bo  docs  cot  address 
hio  remarks  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  to  the  peers 
collectively,  beginnin,"  with  the  words  “ My  Lords,"  and 
referring  to  the  Hoa^jo  in  ttie  course  of  his  speech  as  " Your 
Ldrdshipg,”  whereas  the  Commons  always  addre.-.s  the 
Chair,  as  it  is  termed,  and  begin  with  the  words  " Mr. 
Speaker.'* 

(2)  'ITio  Upper  Uouso  may  transact  business  when  only 
three  members  are  pr(J^;ent,  nor  is  it  nect^-ary  that  the 
lord  Chancellor  should  bo  ono  of  them,  in  the  Lower 
House  no  business  may  bo  done  wlien  less  than  forty 
members  are  present  should  ono  of  the  members  call 
the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fuel.  In  other  woi<b', 
three  members  in  one  House  constitute  a (juorum,  and  iu 
the  other  House,  forty. 

(2)  Again,  when  tho  que.stlon  is  put  to  the  House,  the 
peers  reply  " Content,”  or  " Not  Content,”  whereas  tiic 
Commons  reply  “ Aye,”  or  " No.” 

(4)  Peers  who  strongly  object  to  tlie  resolution  carried 
by  the  majority  are  entitled  to  enter  their  protrst  in  tlie 
Journals  of  the  House ; not  so  tlie  Commons.  The  Lords 
also  formerly  allowed  voting  by  prunj,  an  absent  ifccr 
being  able  to  authorise  anotlior  to  vote  for  him,  hut  this 
objectionable  practice  has  been  discontinued  since  ISfiM. 

(It)  In  1882  tho  Commons  introduced  (lie  "Closure” 
(five  under  House  of  Covitnons),  but  the  Lords  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  this  inctliod  of  bringing  u 
debate  to  a dose. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ASPECT.  Of  tlio  threo  portioiiH  of 
our  Sbveroign  Parliament,  tho  so-called  Lower  House  i.s 
undoubtedly  constitutionally  tho  most  important.  Tho 
Commons  alone  have  tho  right  to  originate  hills  imposing 
taxation  on  tho  country  and  to  vote  supplie.s  of  money. 
The  Lords  have  no  right  to  modify  a money  bill,  and 
tho  legal  right  to  reject  ono  is  practically  ob.solctc. 
It  is  now  established  beyond  question  that  tho  Commons 
have  tho  exclusive  right  to  tho  management  of  the 
nj^tional  Bnance.  Moreover,  tho  Commons  uro  an  elected 
body,  and  since  tho  electors  are  drawn  from  practically 
every  class  of  the  community,  tho  political  opinions 
of  tho  House  of  Commons  fairly  represent,  .as  a rule,  tho 
opinions  of  tho  majority  of  tho  nation.  In  fact  it  may  bo 
said  that  the  representatives  of  tho  people  in  tho  House  of 
Commons  rule  tho  country  subject  to  tho  power  of  the  Crown 
and  tho  House  of  Lords  to  check  hast}’  and  ill-considered 
action. 

COMPOSITION.  Tho  House  of  Commons  consists  of 
670  members.  The  number  representing  each  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  tho  following  table ; — 


Countries. 

County 

Members. 

Borough 

Members. 

University 

Members. 

Total. 

England 

234 

226 

5 

465 

Wales  . . 

19 

11 

— 

30 

Scotland  . 

39 

31 

O 

72 

Ireland  . . 

85 

16 

o 

103 

Whereas  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  nearly  70,000 
people  to  one  member,  and  in  Scotland  65,000,  iu  Ireland 
there  are  only  43,000.  Thus  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, Ireland  has  considerably  more  members  than  any  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  provided 
for  at  least  one  hundred  Irish  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  one  anticipating  at  the  time  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  would  decrease. 

PRIVILEGES  OP  MEMBERS.  Ordinary  members  of 
parliament  receive  no  remuneration  from  the  State  for  their 
services.  This  would  render  it  impossible  for  poor  though 
able  men  to  enter  parliament  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 


tho  Labour  Hcjireseiilatiuo  Committee,  varioof  Trad* 
Unions  and  other  eocictie*  frequeotly  prorkia  members 
with  a small  salary. 

Tho  greatest  privilege  perhap*  a member  of  parliame&t 
posse.-.scd  is  that  of  freeaom  of  «poech.  He  may  not,  of 
course,  oflend  against  the  standing  rules  and  order*  of  the 
House  ; thus,  his  remarks  must  be  relevant  to  tho  matter 
in  question  before  the  House,  he  must  not  make  personal 
charge's  against  any  member,  and  he  must  not  make  use  ot 
treanonalJe,  seditiou-,  or  " uiiparlinnientarv  ” expreoaioo*. 
'I  he  privilege  of  fn.M-<l(jrii  of  bpeecli  eiijoywl  by  member* 
of  parliament  ni<ain  that  no  member  cun  hold  re- 
j .‘-poiisiblo  in  a cf>iirf  of  law  for  any  i-tttt»'inent,  whether  true 
or  untrin , libellt/tis  or  otlierwuw,  whn  h hr  may  have 
made  in  the  cours*.-  ol  a ilt-bato  in  the  Houae.  Another 
jirivilege  is  that  of  fri‘'dom  from  arreri  on  civil  prtX'e** 
during  the  sittiti.’^  and  for  forty  days  prccerlixig  and 
I Huecei-ding  each  iK.-'ioii,  tlioupb,  aa  a rule,  the  iloiiae 
I not  int<-rfe:<*  it  a iiifiulM  r is  committed  to  prison  for  coii- 
I tempt  of  Lourt.  .Members  are  not  privileged  from  arreit 
i for  crinie. 

i THE  OATH.  The  tiri^t  duty  of  mcmlx-rs  after  the 
1 eli'  tuiii  oi  ll’i-ir  Spi  'ik<  r iH  to  toko  the  outh  of  allegioiicr. 

I .Meiiibirs  who  objeet  to  be  ■uorn,  either  on  the  ground 
I that  they  have  no  religious  belief,  or  that  th*-  taking  ot  an 
I oath  in  contrary  to  their  religious  l*eljef,  mav  make  u 
j boleinn  affirmation  insteiol.  The  form  of  affirmation  being 
similar  to  the  oath,  save  that  the  words  ‘‘  so  help  me  God  ” 
j an*  omittfnl,  and  the  wf>nls  " solemnly,  sincerelv,  and 
truly  (hcl.iri*  .and  aOirm  ” are  substitut'*!  for  the  word 
I ” swear."  .Moreover,  iiieinbers  deairing  to  be  swont  with 
j uplifted  li.ind  in  the  .‘■'cottish  manner  inste.-ul  of  kming 
I the  New  'I'eetumrnt,  are  permitted  to  «lo  ao.  Hr  the 
! Parliamentary  Oaths  .Xct,  IHGO,  if  any  meinl>er  of  tho 
, House  of  Commons  votes  or  sits  during  any  debate,  alter 
the  Speaker  has  Iteen  chosen,  wit  bout  basnng  ma«Je  and 
Knbhcribeil  tin*  o.ath  ot  allegiance,  he  is  liable  to  n j*eiinltT 
! of  £o(>0  lor  t very  olh  nc  , and  in  addition  he  fcrfeil* 
j hi.s  seat. 

I THE  MACE.  Students  of  English  history  will  remember 
that  during  the  ('ommonwealth  Cromwell,  in  exjK*lling 
the  Rump  of  tho  I>ong  Parliament  m 16.')3,  pointed  to  the 
Mace  in  use  at  that  date  and  said,  " Taice  away  that 
bauble.”  The  mace  is  a symbol  of  authority  and  when 
the  Speaker  leaves  or  enters  the  House,  it  is  borne  before 
him  by  tho  Sergeant -at -.\rms.  Prior  to  the  election  of 

a Spe-akor  it  is  placid  under  tho  table,  a |>o«ition  which  it 
also  occupies  when  the  Hou.so  goes  into  Committee.  But 
whilst  the  Hou.se  is  sitting  with  the  Spicakcr  in  the  choir, 
the  maco  lies  on  the  table. 

SEATING  OF  MEMBERS.  The  first  bench  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  Speaker’s  chair  is  called  the  " Treoaury 
Bench,"  and  is  occupied  by  member*  of  the  ministry  ; 
tho  front  bench  on  the  opp>osit6  side  being  usually  occupied 
by  the  leading  member*  of  the  opposition,  and  especially 
by  those  among  them  who  have  held  high  oflSce,  ^hind 
the  Treasury  Bench  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
range  themselves,  and  on  the  opposite  sides  member*  of 
tho  opposite  parties.  Members  have  a great  difficulty  in 
securing  seats  on  account  of  the  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Chamber.  Whilst  there  are  670  member*, 
each  entitled  to  a seat,  there  are  only  306  seats  on  the  floor 
and  124  iu  the  side  galleries,  from  which,  however,  no 
member  may  address  the  House.  According  to  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  of  the  House,  no  member’s  name  may  be  affixed 
to  any  seat  in  the  House  before  the  hour  of  prayer*  (which 
are  read  each  day  immediately  after  the  entry  of  the 
Speaker),  but  anj’  member  having  thus  secured  a seat  is 
entitled  to  retain  it  until  the  rising  of  the  House. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  MEMBERS.  By  ancient  statutes 
which  are  still  unrepealed,  members  are  bound  to  attend 
the  House  on  all  occasions  when  it  is  sitting.  If  a member 
of  a committee  on  an  opposed  private  bill  absents  himself 
without  leave  (which  is  usually  granted  on  the  ground  of 
iUness,  domestic  bereavement,  etc.),  he  is  reported  to  the 
House.  Attendance  on  public  business  though  not  enforced 
by  the  House,  is  not  left  entirely  to  each  member’s  own 
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discretion  and  conveuieuce.  Each  party  appoints  one  or 
more  of  its  number  to  look  after  the  attendance  of  its 
professed  supporters.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  “ Whip,” 
one  of  these  officers  is  styled,  to  remind  members  of  the 
occasions  when  their  attendance  is  particularly  required 
in  the  interests  of  their  party,  to  admonish  those  who  are 
frequently  absent,  and  to  arrange  for  “ pairs.” 

When  a member  of  either  party  desires  to  be  absent 
from  a division  he,  or  the  party  whips,  seek  out  a member 
of  an  opposing  party  v/ho  also  desires  to  be  absent.  The 
two  agree  that  neither  will  attend,  and  are  said  to  be 
faired ; the  balance  of  the  parties  remaining  as  before. 

THE  CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  No  provision  is  made 
in  our  constitutional  system  for  a member  of  parharnent 
to  resign  his  seat.  But  as  a member  who  accepts  office 
under  the  Crown  is  required  to  present  himself  to  his  con- 
stituents for  re-election  before  he  is  entitled  to  resume  his 
seat  in  parliament,  an  easy  way  of  legally  vacating  his 
seat  has  been  devised.  There  is  an  office  known  as  the 
“ Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  ” to  which  neither 
duties  nor  emoluments  are  attached.  When  therefore  a 
member,  whether  on  account  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other 
reason,  is  desirous  of  resigning  his  membership  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  apply  for  this  post. 
The  application  is  always  granted.  He  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  as  ho  does  not  offer  himself  for 
re-election  the  seat  is  declared  vacant  and  a new  member 
elected.  Shortly  afterwards  ho  resigns  liis  steward.ship,  so 
that  any  other  member  may  apply  for  it.  Thus  in  fact, 
though  not  in  theory,  it  is  quite  easy  for  a member  to 
resign  his  seat. 

SITTINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE.  The  House  arranges  its 
own  sittings  and  can  always  alter  the  arrangement.  The 
hours  and  times  for  tho  sittings  of  the  House  are  contained 
in  the  Standing  Orders,  and  it  is  always  within  tho  compe- 
tency of  a minister  of  tho  crown  (though  apparently  not 
of  a private  momber)  to  move  amendments  to  tho  Standing 
Orders.  By  the  Standing  Orders  passed  iu  1906.  the  House 
meets  at  2.45  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays.  Tho  old  dinner  interval  was  abolishetl, 
and  11.30  p.m.  fixed  as  tho  time  for  the  adjournment  of 
tho  business  of  ordinary  sittings.  The  hour  for  terminating 
opposed  business  is  11  o’clock.  On  Fridays  the  House 
meets  at  noou  for  private  business  and  continues  to  sit 
until  5.30  P.M.  unless  previously  adjourned  ; but  after  the 
business  under  consideration  at  5 p.m.  has  been  disposed  of 
no  further  opposed  business  may  bo  taken.  When  tho 
hour  for  terminating  a sitting  has  arrived,  if  the  Speaker 
be  in  the  chair,  he  declares  that  tho  proceedings  stand 
adjourned ; and  if  the  House  be  in  committee,  tho  chair- 
man leaves  the  chair  and  reports  to  tho  House.  If  on 
account  of  tho  importance  of  the  business  under  discussion 
it  is  desired  to  “ suspend  the  eleven  o’clock  rule,”  it  is 
usual  for  a minister  of  the  crown  at  the  commencement  of 
public  business  to  bring  forward  a motion,  which  is  decided 
without  amendment  or  debate,  to  the  effect  that  tho 
proceedings  on  certain  specified  business,  if  under  dis- 
cussion at  eleven  o’clock,  bo  not  interrupted  tlicn,  but 
continue  until  the  House,  at  its  pleasure,  adjourns. 

THE  BALLOT  FOR  PRIVATE  BILLS.  On  tho  opening 
of  a parliamentary  session  there  is  alwaj's  a largo  number 
of  members  who  wish  to  introduce  hills.  Not  very  much 
of  the  time  of  parliament  is  devoted  to  these  private 
members’  bills,  so  that  unless  such  a bill  is  introduced 
early  in  tho  session  it  has  but  a small  cluuico  of  becoming 
law.  Tho  priority  of  private  members’  bills  over  each 
other  is  determined  in  tho  first  instance  b.V  ballot. 

QUESTIONS.  Members  desiring  to  ask  questions  of 
members  of  tho  Government  must  give  written  notice  of 
their  intention  to  do  so  to  the  clerk  at  tho  table.  If  tho 
member  desires  an  oral  answer  to  his  question  he  must 
mark  it  with  an  asterisk,  otherwise  tho  answer  will  bo  only 

?rinted.  Questions  are  taken  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
l^ednesdays,  and  Thursdays  after  private  business  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  as  a general  rule  between  3 and  3.45. 
The  Speaker  calls  successively  upon  each  member  who  has 
put  his  name  down  on  the  question  paper.  There  are 


many  rules  rec'jLrding  the  qucitioas  that  Uiav  ! ’ *. 

Chief  amon;^  them  is  the  rule  that  the  quc£*‘  ' :r.u  = : 
make  himself  personally  responsible  lor  the  uicuracy  i 
any  statement  contained  in  the  question. 

THE  CLOSURE.  Debates  are  sometimes  ernned  :.n  to 
an  inordinate  length,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  :L  t -.r'e-n 
members,  generally  representing  a minoriri',  mile  Uu- 
necessary  speeches  with  the  deUberate  intention  of  1 ;up-:r- 
ing  the  bubiness  of  the  house  in  the  hope  of  pr  •vr  n’.ng  tho 
passing  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  To  ch  .k  this 
abuse,  an  e.xpedient  known  as  the  ‘‘  closure  ” was  adopted 
in  1882.  It  gave  power  to  the  Speaker  or  Ch..ix:..an  of 
committees,  when  it  appeared  that  ” the  evident  - use  of 
the  House”  was  in  favour  of  an  immediate  division, 
forthwith  to  put  the  question  of  closing  the  debat/'.  In 
1887  power  w^-.s  given  to  any  member,  private  or  offici..!, 
to  move  the  closure,  leavine.  however,  to  the  Speaker  or 
Chairman’s  discretion  the  question  of  putting  or  not  putt  ing 
the  motion  from  the  chair.  At  the  same  time  it  wa  - : 

that  a bare  majority  should  suffice  to  carry  the  cicrar  n 
if  it  was  found  that  not  l('»s  than  100  meml  rs  vott^l 
in  support  of  the  motion.  On  tii>^  closure  ’ 'ing  l arried. 
the  question  iu  debate  wes  ordt-rt-d  to  be  forthwith  put. 


This  is  done  iu  tlie  inanni-r  following  : — 

The  epea':  r h-.vi.n^’  ri-  ‘-n  r*  it  tLie  cr! " i!  r : . - i 

the  proposed  .-.mendme  ..n.!  j.  a.  -r  • - t .»:i 
establislied  formula,  he  cent:-  a- -c  “ Ti.o  qe  o:i  i n.vo 
to  put  is  t!.at  the  worHs  to  be  Irf  .-,;t  ^ lae 

question,”  or  •' that  tiiO'C  wor  i be  k-r'  _ . a.”  ae 

Speaker  adds,  ” \ m.  ny  as  -ro  : t ion  y 
‘Aye.’”  Immediately  a ort  vin  m ik,.  r i.  • = rs 

shout  “Aye.”  ITie  Sj>Caker  i ■ n “ many 

are  of  the  contrary  opinion  sy  ‘ No.’  ” ■ ' i h is  r i- 


inply  done,  'i  ho  . r.  iu.i  'i’'  r ir  .ri  t '•>  \ !•  of 

sounvl  r-aV'',  ” I this  k tlm  Ay=  ' ■ i.."  " i i ...  < 

tlie  No.'  have  it.”  the  r;.'..'  m \y  • o.  li  . . .r 

this  aanouni  euiuiit  F follov.  d 1 y .;  “i  kk  ’ i . . 
by  the  meml.  ns  .'-p.ararinr  into  two  p..;.  lo  r •.  1 
their  vot.  in  favour  of  “ .’w-*  ” or  " No.” 

DIVISIONS.  When  a divi.sion  i.s  to  t .ko  pl.a.  c.  the 
Speaker  s “ Clcj.r  the  lobby."  Tho  t lcrk  at  th  • t il  ’o 
immediately  turns  a two-minuto  s and-gb'S  and  the 
division  bells  aro  set  ringing,  ns  a sign.d  to  ni*  iub -rs  m 
tho  library  and  other  parts  of  the  Hoii.'O,  After  tin  lap.^o 
of  two  ininures,  us  measured  by  tho  sand-gl -s,  the 
Speaker  again  puts  the  question,  and,  if  ae  dn  challenged, 
names  the  tellers,  two  for  the  “.Ayes”  and  two  for  tho 
“Noes.”  Tho  lucmbcrs  then  divide  into  two  parties,  the 
“Ayes”  going  into  one  lobby  and  tho  “Noes”  into  the 
other.  In  each  lobby  are  three  clerks  to  record  on  printed 
li.st3  of  names,  arranged  alphabetically,  the  votes  os  the 
members  puss  their  desks.  To  return  to  the  House  the 
“Ayes  ” and  ” Noes”  must  pass  through  different  doonvnys, 
at  which  respectively  stand  the  tellers,  who  count  aloud  us 
each  member  passes  by.  The  tellers  then  give  iu  their 
uumbei's  to  tho  assistant-clerk  at  tho  table,  who  hands  the 
paper  on  which  ho  has  written  tho  result  to  the  chief 
teller  of  the  side  that  has  won.  The  numbers  are  then 
announced,  first  by  tho  teller,  and  thou  by  tho  Speaker  (or 
Chairman  of  Committeos).  If  tho  votes  on  a division  are 
equal,  tho  Speaker  (or  Chairman)  has  a easting-voto. 

QUORUM.  A quorum  of  tho  Upper  House,  as  already 
stated,  consists  of  three  members  only,  but  in  tho  Lower 
House  of  forty.  Consequently,  no  business  cun  be  com- 
menced ill  tho  House  of  Commons  until  forty  members  at. 
least  aro  present,  and  no  business  can  be  continued  when 
a loss  number  is  present  should  any  member  tlraw  tho 
attention  of  tho  Speaker  or  Chairman  to  tho  fact. 

Shortly  before  tho  time  for  beginning  business,  prayers 
aro  read  by  the  Speaker's  Chapraiu,  the  Speaker  occupy- 
ing meanwhile  the  Clerk’s  place  at  the  table.  Nor  does  ho 
take  tho  chair  until  forty  members  are  present.  To  secure 
a quorum  as  soon  a.s  possible  no  member  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  chainbor  until  the  required  number  is  present 
” to  make  a House.”  If  by  a certain  hour,  named  in  tho 
Standing  Orders,  less  than ‘forty  aro  prosenL  tlie  Speaker 
declares  that  there  is  “ No  House.”  and  the  House  sta.Qda 
adjourned  until  the  next  day.  This  is,  of  course,  a rare 
occurrence.  As  soon  as  forty  are  present  the  Speaker 
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r,ak(!S  Mio  cliair  ati'l  huHinoBS  Ijigins.  Jlavini'  lf;4iin,  it  . 
Tiiay  continue  althougli  nearly  all  witlidraw  and  leave  the  ' 
/nember  speaking  to  address  empty  benches.  JJut  if  a i 
member  should  call  the  attention  of  the  Sj)eakfr  to  the  I 
scanty  attendance,  business  is  suspended,  the  sand-glass  j 
is  turned,  the  doors  thrown  open  and  the  bells  set  ringing.  | 
When  the  sand  has  run  out,  the  speaker  rises  and  counts  ' 
those  present.  If  forty,  including  the  Speaker,  are  present  { 
business  is  resumed ; if  not,  ho  leaves  the  chair  and  the  j 
House  adjourns  until  the  next  day  apjx>intcd  for  a sitting,  j 

STRANGERS.  Persons  other  than  members  are  allowed  | 
to  bo  present  during  the  sitting  of  the  House  if  furnished 
with  an  order  signed  by  a member.  A few  visitors  are 
permitted  to  sit  under  the  galleries  behind  the  bar.  .Most, 
however,  arc  seated  in  the  galleries,  one  of  which  is 
reserved  for  the  press,  another  for  the  peers  and  another 
for  ambassadors  and  other  distinguished  persons.  'I  hero 
is  also  a “Ladies*  Gallery”  with  a brass  “ grille  ” in  front 
to  serve  as  a screen.  But  at  any  time  a member  who  I 
objects  to  the  presence  of  strangers  may  say  that  he  spieji  | 
strangers  in  the  galleries.  Whereupon  a diviHion  is  takeu  ; 
and  if  the  motion  is  carried,  the  galleries  are  cleared. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE.  '■ 

1.  THE  SPEAKER.  The  debates  and  mod  of  the  | 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  pn-rtided  over 
by  a Speaker.  He  is  a member  of  j)arliHmi  rit.  and  is  i 
chosen  on  the  assembling  of  a new  j)arliament.  Wlnfj  j 
the  last  8penkor  does  not  seek  re-election,  it  is  usual  to 
elect  some  member  of  the  })arty  in  power  at  the  time.  ' 
special  care  being  taken  to  select  one  who  is  courteous  and  ' 
fair,  and  at  the  same  time  linn  and  dignified,  and  t horoughly  i 
conversant  with  all  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  House.  i 
If,  however,  an  ex-Speaker  is  still  available  it  is  usual  for 
him  to  bo  rc-clectod  even  though  his  political  o|)ponents  j 
are  in  pow'or.  The  Speaker  receives  a salary  of  iTi.OOO  per  j 
annum  under  an  Act  of  IS.'H.  He  is  also  provided  with 

u residence  attached  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mort  over 
on  state  occasions  he  has  an  escort  of  Life  Guards,  and  is 
generally  preceded  by  the  Sorgeant-at-Arms  bearing  tlie 
mace.  One  of  his  most  important  duties  is  to  see  that 
debates  are  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  He  is, 
therefore,  empowered  to  determine  the  onler  in  which  I 
members  desirous  of  addressing  the  House  shall  sjieak,  to  ' 
check  irrelevancy,  and  to  call  members  to  oialcr  who  use 
unparliamentary  language  or  in  any  other  way  transgress 
the  rules  of  the  House.  He  may  order  any  member  whose 
conduct  is  disorderly  to  withdi-aw  from  the  House;  or  it 
lie  deems  such  punishment  inadecpiato  ho  may  “ name  ” 
the  offending  member,  that  is,  call  upon  the  House  to  p;is3 
judgment  on  his  conduct.  Members  of  parliament  w hi  1st 
speaking  address  their  remarks  to  the  Speaker,  and  not, 
as  in  the  Lords,  to  the  House  generally. 

When  a member  speaks  of  another  member  lie  may  not 
refer  to  him  by  name.  If  the  member  referred  to  is  a i’rivy 
Councillor,  he  is  mentioned  as  “the  right  honourable  the 

member  for  or  “ the  right  honourable  tlio 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequei',”  or  other  Minister  os  tlio 
case  may  be.  If  he  be  a lawyer  he  is  referred  to  as  “ the 

honourable  and  learned  member  for or  if  a soldier 

as  “ the  honourable  and  gallant  member  for  

Whereas  if  he  has  no  office  or  distinctive  profession  he  will 
be  “ the  honourable  member  for .” 

The  Speaker’s  duties  are  too  manifold  to  be  dealt  with 
in  detail  here ; but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  whenever 
a seat  in  the  Commons  falls  vacant  it  is  the  Speaker  who 
issues  the  wTit  for  a new  election.  In  the  Speaker  are 
symbolically  embodied  all  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

2.  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES.  When  the 
House  goes  into  Committee  of  supply  for  the  first  time 
after  a General  Election,  it  elects  a Chairman  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Speaker  is  elected.  He  is  called  the 
“ Chairman  of  Committees,”  and  it  is  his  duty  to  preside 
when  the  House  sits  in  committee.  He  is  also  authorised 
to  act  as  Deputy -Speaker  in  the  Speaker’s  absence.  As 
remuneration  he  receives  a salary  of  £2,500  per  annum. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  session  the  Speaker  nomi- 


II  ill  I u panel  of  iibijut  five  mi  riibers,  any  of  whom  tL« 
( 'liairniaii  oi  Coinriiiltec'*  can  call  upon  to  act  as  his  d*»putv. 
'J'ho  Heputy-CliairiiiMii  may  also  in  the  abs<*nc«‘  of  Ijoth 
t he  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Comnuttees  act  os  Ixrputy 
Speaker. 

3.  THE  SERGEANT-AT-ARMS.  Thia  official  ii  ap- 
poiuti'd  bv  111'-  <iuwn  by  I'  tfi  rM  patent  und<  i the  great  aeaJ. 
When  jiailiaim-iit  ii  not  Kitting  he  iii  in  atle;. dance  on  tho 
King;  but  during  u M-K'-ion  it  in  Lin  dulv  to  attend  on  tho 
Speaker,  and  to  ivet  gem-rally  in  the  ki-rvice  of  tho  Houm 
ot  Coinmon-i.  Un  tlio  Sja-aker’s  order  he  takea  diaorderly 
members  into  cuKtixly  : hc’e-i  that  the  di>cri  are  opened  tu 
let  rnember.H  in  for  u divuuoa  and  clo»*  d again  during  lie 
division  ; and  b'-arn  the  mace  Ix-fore  the  Sj.eak.<-r  on  occa- 
aiona  of  Ht  .it/-. 

4.  THE  CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE.  'Huh  it  a very 
iinport.-iMt  (iliieial,  who  attendt  tlie  Kitting<  wlul-t  tho 
Spi-aki-r  in  the  < hair.  On  the  liist  day  oi  a new  j>arlia- 
iiK-nt  he  ri  I l ives  from  tin-  eh  rk  of  the  I'rown  ( ifliceabook 
containing  tlie  n ami  s oi  the  meinbirs  retiirn«-d.  'LLo 
oaths  or  aflirinaf  n .iii  of  illi-giani  e rnoilc  by  the  meml^em 
ufe  adininihterid  b\  theili  tk.  He  alto  tumt  tlu- aund-glaM 
when  tho  houia-  “divides.”  He  m atsitted  in  hit  duliet  Lv 
two  (Mirks  AK-ist.int,  ajipomted  l-y  the  Crown  on  tho 
ri  eommeiidation  of  t he  .'^jn  ;ik»  r.  The  salonot  of  t he  officer* 
of  th'-  Hon  e are  r- giih.ti  d by  t iimmi>.sionrrt  noting  unde  r 
the  llouso  of  (■|•mr^•':.^  (Ofhci*)  .Aif.  iHlg.  Theao 
eomnu’-iioners  ei'i.-i-t  c*l  the  .''jx-aker,  the  S<vretariet  of 
Stiiti*,  the  ( 'haiii  i-llur  oi  the  K\i  he<pu  r.  nnd  the  Atlomev 
ami  Solii-itor  (ii  n r .'.s.  At  priTiit  the  salarv'  of  the  clerk 
of  the  Houki-  is  i'g.iHS)  j„  r annum. 

6.  OTHER  OFFICERS.  m tlje  mte  of  the  Houto 
of  Lords  ro  111  llie  House  oi  ( i (nniiiMs  there  are  inaiiV  other 
olliiials  of  ViUMiig  rank. 

’!  iic.-j-  ill' 111. le  i;  I'rh.  d' d (']irk  Comaiitteot.  tlio 
I'l'T:.  of  tie  Ji'  M l'.-,  ti.e  iTh. (!erk  if  I'e  I'uMlO 
I i.i  ii;!.'i,  th'-  i'.'.M  '.il  < 'lirk  c.'  l.:e  l‘r. rate  l',.ll  (jffloe, 
tie  1.  ri!  in.  t..  I'l-i-utv  ."I  .-ee  .lilt- .it- Arms,  tfi« 
•V--  ist.iiit  .'i-r  •'■.inf,  t e I aiipl.iin.  m..!  the  t'ouriK-J  to  liio 
."I'l  ikir.  'if. in-  .!•-  .,  o t'erks,  mitssergrTW,  iIoi«f- 

k'  l-;  ir-,  con  ta!  ie»  ai.J  otJa-r  ms  ew.s-.’-y  functjotiar.fa. 


LEGISLATION. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  tlie  m.'.king  of  the  laws, 
tho  three  groat  elernent.s  constituting  I'lirlianunt — !h« 
King,  the  Lord.s,  and  the  Commons — must  ail  concur. 
Before  n measure  receives  tho  aasent  of  tho  tLre«  constituent 
elements  of  I’arliament,  it  is  called  a Bill,  and  after  having 
received  the  assent  of  all  three,  it  becomes  an  .Act  of  l’arh.»- 
ment,  and  forms  a part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  describing  tho  process  by  which  bills  become  Acts  of 
Parliament,  it  will  be  well  to  dLstinguish  between  the  threw 
great  classes  of  bills,  viz..,  Public  Bills,  Private  Bills,  and 
Money  Bills.  A Public  Bill  may  be  described  os  a bdl 
whicli  affects  the  King’s  subjects  generally,  a bill  the  objt-ct 
of  which  is  to  further  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large, 
or  to  alter  or  to  modify  the  general  law  of  tho  land,  familiar 
examples  of  which  would  be  the  Married  Women’s  Property 
Acta,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  before  these 
measures  became  law.  A Privale  Bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
affects  the  interest  of  an  individual  or  a group  of  individuals 
only;  or  the  people  li>nng  in  a particular  locality,  the  beet 
examples  of  which  are  bills  promoted  by  municipalities  for 
town  improvements,  railway  bills,  and  the  like.  A Money 
Bill  is  a bUl  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  money  for 
the  public  services,  or  a bill  authorising  the  levying  of 
taxes,  and  the  like. 

Each  of  these  different  classes  of  bills  is  characterised  by 
peculiar  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced 
into  Parliament,  and  the  stages  through  which  it  must  pass 
before  it  becomes  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  stated 
that  any  biU,  save  a Money  Bill,  may  originate  in  either 
House,  and  that  each  House  may  amend  bills  passed  by 
the  other  with  this  exception,  that  the  Lords  cannot  amend 
a Money  BiU,  aU  that  the  Upper  House  can  do  is  to  accept 
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or  to  reject  it.  Every  bill  must  be  read  and  passed  three 
times  by  each  House  before  it  can  receive  the  royal  assent. 

PUBLIC  BILLS. 

1.  INTRODUCTION  AND  FIRST  READING.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  a member  desiring  to  introduce  a public 
measure  must  bring  in  a motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
bilL  On  such  leave  being  granted,  the  House  orders  that 
the  bill  be  prepared  and  brought  in  by  the  mover  and  any 
other  members  named  by  him.  The  introducer  of  the  bill 
then  advances  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  on  the  Speaker 
calling  him  by  name,  ho  replies,  “ a bill.  Sir.”  The 
Speaker  then  commands  him  to  bring  it  up.  The  bill  is 
then  brought  to  the  table  and  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  who  reads  out  the  title  of  the  bill.  Two  questions 
are  now  put  to  the  House,  viz.,  that  the  bill  “ be  now 
read  a first  time,”  and  that  it  be  printed.  These  are  carried 
without  discussion,  as  the  first  reading  is  a purely  formal 
affair,  and  an  order  is  then  made  by  the  House  that  the 
bill  bo  read  a second  time  on  an  appointed  day. 

2.  THE  SECOND  READING.  This  is  the  crucial  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  and  includes  three  distinct  steps ; 
(1)  Debate  on  the  principles  of  the  bill ; (2)  The  Committee 
Stage ; (3)  The  Report  Stage. 

(o)  Debate.  On  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  day, 
a motion  is  put  that  the  bill  “ be  now  read  a second  time.” 
The  putting  of  this  motion  is  the  signal  for  discussion, 
and  it  is  now  that  the  principles  and  the  scope  of  the  bill, 
without  going  into  its  details,  are  criticised.  Opponents 
of  the  measure  have  several  courses  open  to  them — one 
being  to  move  that  the  bill  “ be  read  a second  time  that 
day  sis  months,”  for  of  course,  it  will  generally  happen 
that  the  Parliamentary  session  will  have  ended  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  and  the  bill  will  therefore  bo 
shelved,  and  its  advocates  will  have  to  begin  all  over  again 
in  the  next  session.  Another  course  is  to  move  resolutions 
altering  the  character  of  the  bill. 

(6)  Committee  Stage.  Should  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  bo  carried,  the  bill  is  then  sent  to  be  discussed  in 
detail  by  a committee  of  the  whole  House.  A resolution 
is  put  and  carried  “ that  the  House  resolves  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.”  The  Speaker  then  puts 
to  the  House  “ that  I do  leave  the  Chair,”  and  on  the  House 
assenting,  the  Chairman  of  Committee  then  presides. 
The  bill  is  then  discussed,  clause  by  clause,  line  by  line, 
and  sometimes  word  by  word.  Each  amendment  must 
be  put  and  carried  by  a separate  division.  When  the 
sitting  for  the  day  is  over,  the  Speaker  resumes  the  chair, 
and  the  Chairman  reports  to  the  House  that  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  bill,  and  asks  permission  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  sit  again.  The  House  then  orders  that  the 
Committee  shall  resume  the  discussion  on  an  appointed 
day.  Amendments  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  bill, 
for  if  not  relevant  to  the  main  object  of  the  bill  they 
cannot  bo  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  unless  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  empowered  to  do  so  by  express  instructions 
from  the  House.  New  clauses  cannot  be  added  in 
Committee,  until  the  discussion  on  the  existing  clauses 
is  ended,  that  is,  until  the  ” Report  Stage  ” Las  been 
reached. 

(c)  Report  Stage.  When  the  bill  has  gone  through 
tho  Committee,  and  has  been  discussed  and  amended, 
the  Chairman  makes  his  report  to  that  effect  to  the  House. 
An  order  is  then  made  by  tho  House  that  on  a day  named, 
the  bill  as  amended  shall  be  considered.  This  is  tho 
Report  Stage  in  tho  progress  of  a bill.  The  Speaker  takes 
the  chair  to  hear  the  report  of  tho  Chairman.  Further 
amendments  may  now  bo  made  and  new  clauses  added, 
or  the  bill  may  in  whole  or  in  part  be  sent  back  again  to 
tho  Committee. 

8.  THE  THIRD  READING.  When  tho  amended  biU  has 
been  considered  by  the  House,  a motion  is  then  put  and 
carried  that  the  bill  be  read  a third  time.  Of  course  any 
member  is  at  Uborty  to  oppose  tho  third  reading,  but  it  is 
not  usual  to  do  so.  Tho  crucial  time  in  tho  passing  of  a bill 
being  on  tho  motion  for  the  second  rending,  and  during  ifs 
troafrnont  while  in  Committee.  On  (he  third  reading  Wing 


carrie<l,  an  order  is  ma^le  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
“ carry  the  bill  to  the  Lords  and  desire  their  concurrence.'* 
The  bill  is  endorsed  with  the  Norman-Frenth  words  *.  '1 
bailie  aux  eei'jn^irs — ” let  it  be  dehvered  to  the  Lords.” 

4.  PROCEDURE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

the  bill  is  sent  to  the  Lords  it  is  read  a first  time.  If  then 
during  the  next  twelve  days  no  notice  is  given  of  tho 
second  reading,  it  is  dropped  for  the  .Session.  If,  however, 
a motion  is  put  for  the  second  reading,  the  bill  goes  through 
the  same  procedure  as  in  the  Lower  House.  If  the  Lords 
agree  to  the  bill  substantially  as  it  left  the  Commons, 
a message  to  that  effect  is  sent  to  the  Commons,  but  tho 
bill  is  not  returned.  If,  however,  material  amendments 
have  been  made  by  the  Lords,  the  bill,  after  the  third  read- 
ing, is  sent  to  the  Commons  with  a message  that  the  Lords 
agree  to  tho  bill  with  the  amendments  to  which  they  desire 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commons.  The  bill  is  endorsari 
with  the  words  a ceste  bille  avesque  des  amendemrns  lfi 
seigneurs  sont  assentus — ” to  this  bill  with  amendments 
tho  Lords  have  agree<l.” 

If  the  Commons  aerroe  to  the  Ixjrds’  amendments, 
the  bill  is  endorsed  with  the  words  d ces  amendemens  It* 
Communes  soni  assentus — ” to  tb'  ^e  aunendments  tho 
Commons  have  agrce<i.”  .'^houlJ  the  Commi'n^  reject  tho 
amendments,  tho  bill  is  returned  to  the  Lord-*  with  a 
message  that  the  Commons  cannot  accept  t’l"  an-  ■i;dment'. 
Usually  certain  amendments  are  acf-r  !- ,1  and  other-* 
rejected,  tho  bill  pr-sing  from  one  II  ■"-*■?  to  the  -hr 
until  a final  agreement  is  rcaehe.J. 

5.  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  LORDS  AND  THE 
COMMONS.  When  tho  two  Hou  s cannot  . -r  o : to 
the  amendments  to  a bill,  th-  di-iputo  m v be  -jetthHl  bv 
a conference  between  the  t-.vo  House-;.  Should  tho  two 
Houses  fail  to  come  *o  an  acr^ement  and  the  b'll  is  a 
measure  of  great  n.itional  importance,  tho  u^..al  plan  is 
for  the  Prime  .Mini:;tcr  to  a^lvi-io  tho  King  to  dis^o'.vo 
Parliament,  If  tho  new  cK-ctions  show  a decidc-il  maj-'ritv 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  bill,  tho  Lords 
withdraw  their  opposition. 

8.  THE  ROYAL  ASSENT.  When  tho  bill  pas-s  both 
Houses,  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  royal  assent.  The 
King  gives  his  assent  in  person  when  he  is  able  to  be  present 
in  tho  House  of  Louis  at  tho  prorogation  of  Parliament  ; 
when  he  is  unable  to  be  present,  the  royal  assent  is  given 
by  a commission  of  Peers  appointeii  for  that  purpose. 

In  tho  cose  of  public  bills,  the  royal  assent  is  given  in 
tho  words  le  rot/  It  t'cuU — ” the  King  wills  it.”  Should 
tho  King  refuse  his  assent,  he  does  so  in  the  wonls  le  ny 
s'avisera — ” the  King  will  consider  it.”  The  Crown  has, 
however,  not  exercised  its  right  of  veto  since  170S. 

Tho  royal  assent  in  money  bills  is  given  in  tho  wonls 
le  roy  remercie  ses  bans  sujets,  aceepte  leur  hene*^i(nce  et 
ainsi  le  vcult — ” the  King  thanks  his  good  subjects,  accepts 
thoir  aid,  and  thus  wills  it.” 

Private  bills  are  assented  to  in  the  words  soit  fail  comtnc 
il  est  desire — ” let  it  bo  done  as  is  desireti.” 

MONEY  BILLS. 

A money  bill  must  go  through  precisely  the  same  stages 
ns  an  ordinary  bill.  But  there  are  some  differences 
between  tho  procedure  in  the  passing  of  a money  bill  and 
that  of  an  ordinary  bill.  In  the  first  place,  a money  bill 
must  origijiate  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  after  it  has 
passed  that  House,  the  Lords  cannot  amend  it.  .all  that  the 
Upper  House  can  do  is  to  accept  it  or  reject  it.  Tho 
rejection  of  the  Budget  of  19t*l)  by  the  House  of  Lonls. 
lias  caused  a grave  constitution.al  crisis  which  is  now 
ntritating  the  country.  Again,  by  the  rules  of  tho  House  of 
Commons,  a private  member  c.annot  introtiuco  a bill  having 
for  its  object  the  levying  of  taxes  or  the  appropriation  of 
the  revenue.  Such  bills  can  only  be  introducoil  on  the  re- 
commendation of  tho  Crown  and  by  a responsible  minister, 

PRIVATE  BILLS. 

In  de.aling  with  private  bills,  r.srliamcnt  exercises 
jndieinl  ns  well  ns  legislative  powers,  for  nn  inquiry  is 
made  into  (he  merits  of  (lie  bill,  niul  wi'nrssi's  are  Vesid 
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for  aud  against  tho  mcusurc.  TLe  {jr"- ' ‘J'H'-,  e<i  fz-.r  as 
regards  English  and  Irish  private  bilU,  i.i  as  follows : — 

1.  PaOCBDURE.  (a)  On  or  b-furo  1).  ;(-mb.  r 21-4, 
u petition  on  behalf  of  the  bill  lauKt  bo  (hi]joiitc<i  in  tho 
Private  Bill  Office,  together  with  a copy  ol  th.-  bill,  af.d 
such  dooumeuts  as  may  bo  nf;ce>.3ary  to  cijjhiiu  the  ^co[>« 
and  tho  character  of  tho  bill.  At  this  tiiii:-,  too,  any 
memorial  against  tho  bill  must  be.  pr<  i-nt*  <1. 

{b)  On  Janinxry  18th,  tho  petition  and  tho  memorials 
are  coasidered  by  two  Examiners,  one  of  whom  is  appointed 
by  tho  House  of  Lords,  the  other  by  tho  Spoak<  r.  If  no 
one  appears  in  Support  of  the  petition,  tho  tn'  '''iuro  f,  lla 
through.  Tho  parliamentary  agent  engaged  to  t!;<) 
bill  through  proves  that  tho  .Standing  Orclors  havu  b.  -n 
complied  with,  and  witnesses  may  bo  heard,  to  .hew  that 
the  Standing  Orders  have  not  been  complied  with.  \\  h*  n 
the  hearing  is  finislnsd,  tho  pulifion  is  r'lurncd  by  tho 
Examiners  to  tho  Private  Bill  Ollice. 

(c)  Should  tho  report  of  tho  lOxainincn  be  favourable, 
tho  bill  is  read  a first  time,  and  relcrred  bach  to  the  Bill 
Office  to  bo  examined.  Within  ten  day  of  the  lir-t  rezuJinc, 
any  nicfiibcr  of  tho  jniblio  who  wisln  a to  oj.p..  ■ it  rmii-t 
deposit  a petition  against  the  bill  in  the  I’riv.  t**  Bill  tdlii.'  . 
A first  reading,  according  to  tho  “StandiiiL'  ‘ 'rJer'  ” of 
tho  House,  cannot  take  jilaco  after  Whil  untide.  ( .\  c;  f 
[The  Standing  Orders  aro  tho  rules  rnd  r ■ '.'ation  1 .1 
down  by  each  House  preseriliin*;  in  \>liat  n.  dm.t  it  • 
business  shall  lio  conducted]  in  ti  e e..  <>f  Lund.  ;it'<...nfy 

Oounoil  Bills  for  borrowing  money. 

{d)  On  tho  second  reudine.  Hie  gen  i,  1 | in  ij.I.,  lej 
the  scope  and  tho  merits  of  (he  bill  u.e  di:  ■ u 1.  If  (!  ■■ 
second  reading  bo  carried,  (he  bill  ia  . . nt  (<>  . coinnut'-e 
consisting  of  a number  of  tho  meinhet^  . i the  Hou  --. 
But  beforo  the  bill  goes  to  (he  ('oinmitte  ■,  t!ie  bill  in 
exaininod  by  tho  Chairman  of  Way-  .,ii.l  M iin  on  1 l.ali 
of  the  Commons,  and  by  (ho  Chair. i;:  u ei  •■o:ni  c z 
acting  for  tho  House  of  Lords.  The  t-  two  n y i;  tiudme 
amondments  within  tho  scope  of  the  l-ill. 

(e)  In  Committee,  the  bill  is  di  , d in  det  .il; 
witnesses  aro  heard  for  and  iig.iin^*  the  I,  II  ; raid  . u 1 
aro  employed  on  both  sides,  who  examine  and  . ■ 
examine  tho  witnesses.  Tho  mendiers  of  the  f'omnutt*’ 
take  a very  active  part  in  hearing  and  oxaiuininc  the 
witnesses,  and  inquire  very  closely  into  the  nu-rit''  and 
tho  demerits  of  the  bill,  and  the  needs  which  (ho  bill  is 
intended  to  supply.  Tho  whole  business  is  • erni-judirial. 
Beforo  the  bill  is  discussed  in  detail,  tho  preamble  must  be 
proved.  If  tho  committee  reject  on  tho  ground  that  tho 
preamble  has  not  been  proved,  tho  metvsure  drops  through.  : 
. (/)  After  the  bill  is  discussed  and  amended  in  t.'ommittee  > 
it  is  reported  to  the  House,  and  its  uext  stages  are  exactly  ' 
similar  to  those  of  public  bills.  No  private  bill  can  pass  ■ 
through  two  stages  on  tho  same  day  without  special  leave  j 
of  the  House. 

2.  SCOTCH  PRIVATE  BILLS.  With  a view  to  save  tho  ' 
expense  of  summoning  witnesses  to  London,  a special  | 
procedure  has  been  adopted  since  1899  in  regard  to  private  i 
bills  which  relate  wholly  to  Scotland.  Briefly  tho  pro-  ! 
cedure  is  as  follows.  A draft  order  is  deposited  in  the  , 
Private  Bill  Office,  with  the  Clerks  of  Parliament,  and 
with  the  Treasury.  The  Chairman  of  Committees  and 
the  Chaii'mau  of  Ways  and  Means  examine  the  draft 
order,  and  if  they  report  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  j 
that  the  draft  order  does  not  apply  wholiy  to  Scotland,  j 
the  measure  falls  to  the  ground.  Should  the  report  be 
favoui-able,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  directs  certain 
Oommissioners  to  make  an  inquiry. 

Tho  inquiry  must  be  held  in  Scotland,  and  as  far  as 
convenient  in  the  locality  affected  by  the  bill.  At  this 
inquiry  evidence  is  taken  for  and  against  the  proposed 
measure.  At  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  the  Commissioners 
report  that  the  order  petitioned  for  should  be  granted 
with  whatever  modifications  may  be  necessary,  or  may 
report  that  it  should  be  refused. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  issues  a Provisional 
Order,  which  must  be  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore a bill  for  that  purpose  must  be  introduced.  Such  bill 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

PARTY  GOVERNMENT.  I • i ii  ..  u ..  ;i  , v- . 
stn-iiuth,  ,.nd  orini.  ; ’ ..r-  ( Ti.y  . i.,.0' • 1 i:.t  . !..u^  v.l..  n 
backi-d  by  'tr- n.l  < “ii* -t  m..'-  . M.  i*  ;i.i'  iv.  r brtn 
the  practi.O'  , * t.  l*  v n.  us  ind.v.J  : . ^ ui.  ' . . -.i-'.AwX’-  th<- 
two  Hou-  ' of  rarli..!;;- t !,.  r;.- !\ • . into 
parties  for  th.-  purpo-'t-  .d  m .k  rt;:  thtir  og::  n-  cnfvtivi  . 
There  are  generally  a few  n z-n  l-ra  who  tinu-s  hold 
aloof  from  their  party  and  pref-  r to  expri  -s  t!.(ir  opimoni 
unfettered  by  any  con.-^id.-rations  of  party  int<re*t  or  party 
policy.  There  arc,  in  like  manner,  many  groups  formed  of 
members  who  attach  spt'cial  importance  to  a change  of  the 
law  in  reference  to  some  particular  subject  in  which  they  are 
all  keenly  interested ; but  as  no  such  change  can  be  effected 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  majority,  the  tendency  is 
for  these  smaller  groups  to  attach  thcm^elve*  to  one  of 
the  two  leading  parties  in  the  House.  From  the  larger  of 
these  two  parties  the  executive  government  is  formed, 
the  duty  of  criticising  their  policy  and  administrative  acta 
falling  to  the  smaller  party,  known  as  the  “ oppo'-ition.” 

THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL.  The  history  of  our  constitution 
is  the  history  of  a gradual  change  from  a royal  to  a parUa- 
mentary  executive.  The  sovereign  in  carrymg  out  the 
executive  functions  of  government  was  wont  to  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  certain  privv’  councillors  chosen  by 
himself.  Privy  councillors  are  still  appointed  by  tho 
sovereign,  and  may  be  removed  by  him  at  will,  though 
such  removals  are  exceedingly  rare.  On  being  nominated 
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they  take  the  oath  of  oflBcc,  Lmding  thoinselves  among 
other  things  “ to  keep  the  king’s  counsel  secret,”  Mem- 
bership is  a coveted  distinction,  every  Privy  Councillor 
being  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  ” Pvight  Honourable.” 
The  principal  officer  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
who  is  always  a member  of  the  cabinet. 

It  3 now  understood  that  only  those  members  attend 
a metting  of  council  who  are  specially  summoned.  On 
ordinary  occasions  only  the  ministers,  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Hcusehold,  and  the  Primate  are  summoned  ; but  on 
certain  extraordinary  occasions  the  whole  council  is 
invited  to  attend.  Immc*diately  on  the  dc*ccasc.  of  the 
Sovereifn,  the  Privy  Council  assembles  and  proclaims  his 
Bucceescr.  The  members  then  take  the  oath  of  office,  under 
the  new  Sovereign,  who  forthwith  holds  a meeting  of  his 
council,  )eforo  whom  he  makes  declaration  of  his  purpo-.c 
to  goveri  according  to  the  laws  and  subscribes  the  oath  to 
that  effet.  Thus  King  Edward  in  his  address  to  his 
Privy  CoiQcil  on  the  morning  following  the  Queen’s  death 
made  thissolemn  promise  : — 

“ I I’ed  hardly  Bay  that  my  eonstant  endeavour  will  be 
always  to  walk  in  her  footsteps.  In  undertakiu”  the 
heavy  ^ad  which  now  devolves  upon  me,  I am  Itilly 
determied  to  be  a Consticutional  Sovereign  in  the  .stricl'--t 
sense  olthe  word,  and  os  long  us  there  i.s  bre.ith  in  my 
body  tc  work  for  the  good  and  ainolioration  of  iny 
people.” 

Meetings  f council  are  held  when  required  wliere  the 
King  happen  to  be.  six  councillors  ut  least,  with  ono 
of  the  clerk,  of  council,  constituting  a meeting.  The  i 
attendance  of  the  King  is  optional. 

It  not  hfrc|uently  happens  that  it  is  impracticable  or 
undosirabo  foi  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  contain  coinjjlete 
details  of  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  principles  which 
the  Act  mnundates.  Indeed  in  framing  Acts  it  is  often 
impossibl  to  anticipate  hitches  which  may  occur  wheu 
it  is  Bouglb  to  put  them  into  operation.  The  custom  1ms, 
therefore, arisen  of  statutes  being  passed  which  contain  i 
provisions  enabling  the  Privy  Council,  His  Majesty’s 
Judges,  th  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  other  Ldies,  to  frame  rules  for  the  efficient  carrying 
out  of  8Ui  statutes.  The  Privy  Council  promulgates 
such  rules  y means  of  “ Orders  in  Council.”  .Moreover, 
a Judicial  ommittee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  power  to 
hear  and  tterminc  appeals  from  Indian,  Colonial  ami 
Ecclesiastic  Courts.  (Kefor  to  “Privy  Council”  in 
Index). 

CABINETIND  PREMIER.  The  Cabinet  is  a body  com- 
posed of  theoads  of  the  chief  executive  depart inent.'J,  who 
are  jointly  rponsible  for  the  government  of  the  country. 
In  former  tips  the  Privy'  Council  were  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  but  homing  too  unwieldy  for  ordinary  purposes, 
a small  inforal  body  of  advisers  grew  up  within  it.  Thus 
the  Cabinet-vhich  as  we  know  it  dates  from  tlio  Bevo- 
lution,  1688-\a3  grown  out  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  it 
has  never  bet  legally  recognised  cither  at  Common  Law 
or  by  Act  of  irliamcnt.  The  number  of  its  members  is 
not  fixed,  butas  recently  been  nineteen. 

The  chief  cthe  Cabinet  and  the  head  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Exocive  is  called  the  Prime  Minister  or  Prcmiir. 
The  name  hasten  in  common  use  for  over  a century,  but 
.it  has  only  rently  been  legally  recognised.  On  ‘2nd 
December,  190 the  King  issued  a warrant  under  his  royal 
Bign  mantial,  the  exorcise  of  his  royal  prerogative, 
declaring  thathorcaftor  the  Prime  Minister  shouKl 
liavo  place  andrecedcnco  next  after  the  Archbishop  of 
York. 

When  a ininiy  resigns,  the  sovereign  calls  ujion  some 
other  statosmaniRually  the  leader  of  the  ojiposing  party, 
to  form  anotheadmiiiisiration.  If  he  succeeds  in  the 
attempt,  ho  bo<acs  of  course  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
usually  takes  tl  office  of  h’irst  Lord  of  the  IVensury, 
besides  being  thtiader  of  tho  House  to  which  ho  belongs. 
The  Prime  Minitr  pri3Ridea  at  meetings  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  it  is  hiB  fuium  to  direct  tho  general  policy  of  tho  | 
Government,  oaid  cxcitiso  a general  supervision  over  its  j 
•evernl  departmoi.  While  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  ] 
administers  his  u department  independently  of  his  ! 


C'jlJe.''-gue.',  he  is  expecletl  to  I'ue  Minister 

on  all  matters  of  moment,  ee|/tciilly  in  rcl  .'.oa  to  Poreyra 
Aflairs.  It  is  th<--  duty  oi  th*.-  iVirie  Mi:.;^:s:r,  ui  iik.' 
• manner,  to  keep  the  Bovereign  well  Uiform-.-J  on  all  in.- 
I portant  matters  of  state,  .‘.nd  alter  a n.oe’ing  of  the  Cabinet 
to  send  liim  a rtsumi  of  thvir  thu'  givm^ 

the  sovereign  an  opportunity  of  t x;  .-  L.s  m-. : en 

any  que3tion  whilst  Laving  hin;- li  if  • t-.  act  w.  < riir.g 
^ to  the  decision  of  the  Cabin  Ai.i  th.j  rigLi  i r tlu 
rcspousibility  is  his  and  ihc.r;. 

Though  the  responsibility  if  tr.e  Prcniicr  is  ertat.  t > 
also  i3  his  privih  g'j  of  patron  -_’f.  He  not  only  wltcts  iho-- 
who  bhall  ff'rm  the  mini-try  under  Lis  guidaJ:Cv  anJ 
determinc.s  wbicli  ol  them  be  admitted  to  the  C-dinet, 
but  it  i.s  upon  his  advice  tnit,  as  vacancies  occur,  arch- 
bidiop-,  bishops,  dean-,  arid  the  highest  jnd-es  ar* 
ujjpointcd.  It  is  upm  his  ret, oniiucnd.ition  t’ne  soverelirri 
CoiifiTs  honours  and  diciuties,  -uch  r.s  i Lftroii- 

et  u and  ord’-TS  of  kiu;rht ho<'d.  It  i-  h”  ij‘>  r^allv 
aj'points  to  such  high  p!.;c  -s  a-  tl;  ■ vs  -r-v.  hv  of  Indus, 
C’-iloninl  Governorshi{)s.  and  Aiul>..-- ui.  . d.ij 

.^Ie<  tings  of  thf  Caliuiet  .'sr--  u-u...hv  1.  i i ■ or  twice 
a week  wh<-n  parliament  in  •i*- .n.d  at  : tiruc* 
lu-n  its  mernli'Ts  are  sunii.-oru  .J  t.  ..tt- :.d.  '1  i;  .;_'h  ti 

King  m.iy  ).r<  -Id.-  a?  u rr.-ermg  ..f  tie-  I’nvv  Coun  ih  i' 
would  nil.,  uu't  i»  'It  loiiul  f.'r  him  t .s  he  j.r  - : ‘ .vt  a t j 
of  till'  (..iliiliet.  He  h.i-,  li  u \ ■ r,  as  [.r'\i.U'l%  st  .tixi, 
the  right  tu  be  .if  oiu  e infi>ri:i.  1 < : wii.it  iiA'  p.i  — i th-  n at. 
and  to  expr---  i ho  o-.vii  ojiituoii  on  tie-  result  of  i!..  ir  ih  !iU*r- 
atioio.  \\'ifh  this  exieption  uh.it  o.i--.  - m :!ic  cf'i.:,,t 
is  kept  stru'tly  si-erct,  not  even  an  oilici.t!  ovord  or  riiu  ite 
being  ever  f -keii. 

THE  MINISTRY.  Eornurly  th.  King  appointed  hi-  cun 
niinist<T.s  and  disiui-Msl  a mim-t-  r uiun  lie  cho«-.  Tins 
claim  on  the  part  o;  the  sovereign  w.is  not  u Imllv  abandoned 
until  late  in  the  Isth  century.  His  s ininisfer'* 

are  now  .ilw.ays  appointed  on  tho  aJvu-'  if  tiu'  Premier, 
and  coiisi-t  of  some  forty  or  more  p.  r.-on-.  r..ther  ! ss 
than  half  of  whuiu  form  the  C'abimt.  I'he  miiiistrv 
is  drawn  from  the  pridominaiit  p\rt\'  in  parliament, 

I 1 he  majority  la-ing  i hosi-n  friun  the  lloio,.  Conunons. 
j If  tlu‘  .''eeret.’.ry  of  .s:t„f<.  f,.r  any  of  ibe  great  departments. 

1 e.'g.,  the  Department  for  Poreign  .\tVKurs.  is  a n.emf>er  of 
I the  Hoiist.  of  Lord.-,  it  is  usual  for  tlio  liepartinent  to  !>•' 
representisl  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  correspouding 
Uiuler-Secretary,  wlui-e  duty  it  i-*  to  answer  ip.otions 
respecting  tlie  [lolicv  ot  the  Dep.irt merit. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  MINISTERS.  Ti.e  irrc-poii-i- 
bility  of  the  soven'ign  and  the  rtxs ponsibiUty  i>f  his  ministers 
aro  two  of  tiu*  chief  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

I If  eharginl  with  nn  unconstitutional  act  the  king’s  ministers 
I cannot  pleiul  his  command,  they  cannot  shelter  them.-olves 
behind  his  throne.  They  cannot  even  accept  .a  p.iul  office 
under  tho  Crown  without  submitting  themselves,  if  .a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commems,  to  re-election.  The 
ministry  usually  stands  or  tails  together,  so  that  wheu 
parliament  passes  a vote  of  censure  on  the  act  of  any 
minister,  the  whole  body  gcncraJly  accepts  it  as  a vote  of 
censure  on  itself,  and  resigns.  But  in  addition  to  thi.s 
collecfive  responsibility  there  is  also,  on  tho  part  of  each 
minister,  an  individual  rcspontubility  that  might  possibly 
entail  most  serious  con.scquencos. 

Each  minister  of  tho  Crown  is  individually  legally 
responsible  for  the  advice  which  ho  give.s  to  the  sovereign, 
and  on  which  the  sovereign  acts.  The  Koy.il  U ill  and 
Pleasure  is  usually  expro-saoil  either  by  t)rdors  in  Council, 
i.e,,  with  tho  advice  of  Privy  Councillors  present  on  the 
occlusion  at  which  the  order  is  i.s.siu\l  as  notititHl  in  the 
London  Curette;  or  by  Warrant  under  the  Bova!  Sign 
jManual,  i.e,  a Warrant  i.ssuixl  by  Hi.s  Maje.sty  nnii  signed, 
or  sealed  by  certain  of  his  ministers  ; or  by  IVoelamatious. 
etc.,  issued  niuler  the  Gro.at  So.ul.  a seal  held  by  the  Lonl 
Chancellor.  It  i.s  fhu.s  not  dillicnlt  to  aseerfain  what 
iiiiuister.s  are  inainly  responsible  for  any  pivrtieular  net  ol 
the  sovereign.  The  inetluxl  by  whieh  evil  ndviio  to  a 
sovereign  i.s  most  seventy  punished  is  by  1 
against  whieh  it  is  not  possible  lor  an  ofiending  minisler 
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to  plead  that  he  has  been  pardoned  by  the  Crown.  The 
last  instance  of  impeachment  was  that  of  Henry  Dundas, 
Lord  Melville,  in  1806. 


MINISTERIAL  OFFICES  AND  SALARIES. 


Office. 

Salary. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  COffice  usually  held 

£ 

by  the  Premier) 

5,000 

Lord  High  Chaocellor  of  Great  Britain . . 

10,000 

Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  . . 

2,000 

Lord  Privy  Seal  (whose  duties  as  such  are 

nominal) 

unpaid 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . . 

6,000 

Secretary  of  State  for 

(1^  The  Home  Department 

6,000 

(2)  Foreign  Affairs  . . . . 

6,000 

(3)  The  Colonies  . . 

5,000 

(4)  War  

6,000 

(5)  India 

6,000 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  . . 

4,500 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 

Ireland 

4,425 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland 

2,000 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 

8,000 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 

2,000 

President  of 

(1)  The  Board  of  Trade 

5.000 

(2)  The  Local  Government  Board 

6,000 

(3)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 

2,000 

(4)  The  Board  of  Education 

2,000 

Postmaster  General 

2,500 

Usually  all  of  the  above,  tvith  one  or  two  exceptions. 

form  the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

20,000 

Lord  Chancellor  ot  Ireland 

8.000 

First  Commissioner  of  Works  . . 

2,000 

The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 

2,000 

Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  . . 

2,000 

Three  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  each  . . 

1,000 

Paymaster  General  (an  honorary  title) 

nil 

Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

1,000 

Parliamentary  Under- Secretary  for 

(1)  The  Home  Department 

1,500 

(2)  Foreign  Affairs  . . 

1,500 

(3)  The  Colonies 

1,500 

(4)  War  

1,500 

(5)  India  . . . ; 

1,500 

Financial  Secretary  to  War  Office 

1,.500 

Financial  Secretary  to  Admiralty 

2,000 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to 

(1)  Board  of  Trade  . . 

1,200 

(2)  Local  Government  Board 

1,200 

(3)  Board  of  Education 

1,200 

Vice-President  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  Ireland 

1,350 

Attorney-General  (England)  . . 

7,000 

Solicitor-General  (England) 

G,000 

Lord  Advocate  (Scotland) 

5,000 

Solicitor-General  (Scotland) 

2,000 

Attorney-General  (Ireland) 

6,000 

Solicitor-General  (Ireland) 

2,000 

PENSIONS  TO  EX-MINISTERS.  They  are  intended 
only  for  those  ex-ministers  whose  income  is  comparatively 
small,  and  are  limited  to  those  who  apply  for  them. 
Pensions  are  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
ofiSce  formerly  held,  the  salary  received,  and  the  length 
of  service  rendered.  No  new  pension  is  granted  in  any 
class  while  four  pensions  of  that  class  are  still  running. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  several 
pensions  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  granted : — 


Class  of 
Pension. 

Minimum  Salary 
of  highest  office 
previously  held. 

Minimum  time 
of  service. 

Maximum  pension 
granted. 

1 

£4600 

4 years 

£2000 

2 

£2000 

6 years 

£1200 

3 

£1200 

10  years 

£800 

GREAT  DEPARTMET'TTS  01< 
STATE. 

There  are  many  functions  of  executive  government  which 
Parliament  would  not  have  the  time  or  the  capacity  to 
manage  properly.  These  are  carried  out  by  great  Dfpart- 
ments  of  State,  having  as  their  junior  officials  p?rson3 
not  in  parliament,  whose  appointments  are  usuaDji  per- 
manent ; whilst  parliamentary  control  and  supei’vsion  is 
gained  by  a system  which  requires  the  chief  offidals  to 
be  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  parliament,  and  tieref  >re 
bound  to  change  with  each  new  Government. 

THE  TREASURY. 

1.  COMPOSITION.  This  office  was  at  me  time 
presided  over  by  a Lord  High  Treasurer  ; but  this  idividnal 
no  longer  exists,  his  duties  being  diseharged  by  s board  of 
Commissioners  consisting  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(usually  the  Prime  Minister),  the  Chancellor  d the  Ex- 
chequer and  three  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treaury.  But 
the  three  members  of  parliament  who  have  mist  to  do  in 
respect  of  the  work  of  the  department  are  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treas/ry  and  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The  1st  of  these 
usually  has  charge  of  the  Civil  Seiwice  esimates.  As 
every  one  knows  it  is  the  Chancellor  of  tb  Exchequer 
who  annually  presents  the  Budget  In  adebion  to  these 
there  is  a large  number  of  permanent  offiials  under  a 
Permanent  Secretary.  Though  not  strictl  members  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  ComptroUo  and  Auditor 
General  and  Assistant  Comptroller  and  Aidit?r  may  be 
'conveniently  mentioned  hero.  These  aE  oficials  ap- 
pointed for  life  by  the  Crown,  but  they  nay  le  removed 
upon  an  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  they 
may  not  themselves  be  members  of  either  Houe. 

2.  THE  ESTIMATES.  Shortly  after  parliment  has 
assembled  every  year,  the  Secretary  of  State  fc  War,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  other  beadsof  depart- 
ments present  to  parliament  estimates  of  the  ependiture 
of  their  respective  departments  for  the  eiuing  year. 
When  the  estimates  have  been  laid  before  tl»  House  in 
committee,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brigs  forward 
his  budget ; that  is  to  say,  he  informs  the  HoitJ  os  to  how 
the  money  required  by  the  estimates  is  to  be  rued.  These 
proposals  are  then  embodied  in  Acts  of  Paiament  and 
passed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Acts  usually  consist  of — 

(1)  The  Consolidated  Fund  Acts  whu  enable  the 
Treasury  to  issue  sums  out  of  the  Consolicted  Fund  for 
the  service  of  the  year,  and  to  borrow  mon’  by  the  issue 
of  Treasury  Bills. 

(2)  The  Finance  Act  which  providf  for  general 
taxation. 

(3)  The  Appropriation  Act  which  prides  for  the 
appropriation  of  sums  voted  for  supply  pposes. 

3.  THE  REVENUE.  The  revenue  of  e country  is 

mainly  collected  by  three  great  departmts — the  Post 
Office,  the  Customs,  and  the  Inland  Revenu  The  money 
so  collected  is  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fui  at  the  Banks 
of  England  and  Ireland.  It  can  only  be  aid  out  again 
under  the  authority  of  one  of  the  aboviamed  annual 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  some  permanent  it,  as  the  Civil 
List  Act,  1901,  and  the  National  Debt  al  Local  Loans 
Act,  1887.  The  usual  method  of  procure  for  with- 
drawing money  from  the  bank  is  for  tj  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  apply  to  the  Comptroller  andnditor  General 
for  a credit  on  the  Exchequer  account  athe  banks.  If 
the  Comptroller  is  satisfied  that  the  erd;  ia  authorised 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  he  allows  je  bank  to  pay 
over  the  sums  required.  j 

TlfE  FOREIGN  OFF/- 

1.  COMPOSITION.  The  Departmepk'hich  manages 
our  relations  with  Foreign  Countries  i^esided  over  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  He  is  a Minister 
of  the  Crown  and  as  such  is  response  to  parliament. 
TTie  permanent  officials  are  headed  by  tyrmanent  Under- 
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Secretary.  The  permanent  sta2  of  this  department 
is  more  carefully  selected  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  departments  of  State.  The  examinations  are  not 
entirely  open,  candidates  for  most  of  the  positions  being 
requir^  to  secure  nominations  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  principal  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  lies  in  the  pre- 
paration of  treaties  and  in  negotiation  with  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  powers.  The  right  of  making 
treaties  is  a prerogative  of  the  Grown ; but  in  practice  they 
are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs, 
assisted  by  the  permanent  Under-Secretary,  and  frequently 
also  by  our  diplomatic  representative  in  the  country 
concerned.  Of  course  the  Foreign  Secretary  does  not 
commit  the  country  to  any  important  course  of  action 
without  having  first  submitted  his  proposals  to,  and  gained 
the  sanction  of,  the  Sovereign  and  the  Cabinet. 

2.  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE.  The  Foreign  Office 
is  represented  abroad  by  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
services.  The  officers  of  the  Diplomatic  service  consist  of 
Ambassadors,  Ministers,  Secretaries  and  Attaches.  Am- 
bassadors reside  in  Embassies,  Ministers  in  Legations. 
England  has  Embassies  only  in  the  following  countries : 
Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  Spain, 
Turkey  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a peculiarity  of 
embassies  and  legations  that  they  are  regarded  in  Inter- 
national Law  as  actual  portions  of  the  country  they  re- 
present, and  are  with  their  officials  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situate. 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  the  range  of  salaries  is  very 
wide.  Ambassadors  may  receive  as  much  as  £9,000  per 
annum,  wliilst  Attaches  receive  nothing  at  all. 

3.  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE.  This  _ service  also 
represents  the  Foreign  Office  abroad,  but  in  a different 
way.  Its  mission  is  commercial  rather  than  political, 
though  in  many  countries  the  Consular  Officers  have 
diplomatic  functions.  There  are  three  main  branches  of 
the  service  : the  service  for  the  far  East  (China  and  Siam), 
that  for  the  near  East  (Turkey,  Persia,  the  Levant  and 
Morocco),  and  the  general  consular  service.  In  the  first 
two  the  officials  enter  as  Student  Interpreters.  They  pass 
examinations  in  languages,  law,  and  other  subjects,  and 
then  study  the  languages  of  the  country  where  they  will 
be  employed.  Having  gained  proficiency  they  rise  through 
the  successive  grades  of  consular  assistant,  vice-consul, 
consul,  and  consul-general.  In  many  imperfectly  civihsed 
countries  (hke  China)  British  subjects  have  extra-territorial 
rights,  being  tried  for  offences  by  their  own  consuls,  and 
not  by  native  courts.  In  the  general  consular  service  the 
duties  of  the  officials  are  mainly  commercial.  They  collect 
trade  statistics  and  make  trade  reports.  Formerly,  the 
officials  were  nominated,  but  now  they  enter  by  examina- 
tion. The  salary  of  Student  Interpreters  is  about  £200, 
that  of  Vice-Consuls  varies  from  £300  to  £450,  but  many 
of  the  latter  receive  no  salary,  taking  their  remuneration 
in  fees.  Consuls  receive  from  £600  to  £1,000,  and  Consuls- 
General  about  £1,200. 

THB  WAR  OFFICE. 

1.  THE  ARMY  COUNCIL.  For  years  the  War  Office 
has  been  in  a state  of  chaos.  Almost  every  new  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  has  thought  fit  to  launch  forth  new 
schemes  entirely  subverting  the  whole  systems  of  organisa- 
tion inaugurated  by  his  predecessors.  At  present  the 
affairs  of  the  army  are  administered  by  an  Army  Council 
framed  on  lines  similar  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  At 
the  head  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  is  responsible 
to  His  Majesty  and  Parliament  for  all  the  business  of  the 
Army  Council.  Under  him  and  responsible  to  him  are — 
fl)  The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  whose  principal 
duties  are  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  mobilisation,  the  control  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, and  generally  with  such  work  as  is  usually  under- 
taken by  a general  staff — the  brains  of  an  army. 

(2)  The  Adjatant-Genoral,  the  second  military  member 
of  the  Council,  who  looks  after  the  recruiting  and  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  service. 

fS)  The  Quarter-Master-Gcneral  who  controls  the 
supplies  and  organises  the  transport  service  of  the  army. 


(4)  The  Master-General  ol  Ordnance  vfho  looks  after 
the  armament  of  the  Army  and  supervisee  fortifications, 
military  defences  and  powder  magazines. 

There  is  also  a civil  member  of  the  CounciL  He  is  usually 
the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary,  and  is  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  non-effective  votes  and  for 
so  much  of  the  other  business  of  the  Army  Council  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him.  The  audit  of  accounts  and  financial 
arrangements  are  managed  by  the  Financial  Secretary, 
a member  of  parliament ; whilst  the  clerical  and  general 
work  of  the  War  Office  is  controlled  by  a permanent 
secretary  who  is  also  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat-e. 

2.  LEGALITY  OF  A STANDING  ARMY.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  1G89,  that  great  charter  of  constitutional  liberties, 
declared  “ that  the  raising  or  keeping  a standing  army 
wuthin  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the 
consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law.”  Ever  since  the 
Bill  of  Rights  became  law  the  legality  of  the  sta.nding 
army  has  depended  on  the  passing  of  an  annual  Act  of 
Parliament.  This  Act  is  known  as  the  Mutiny  Act, 
because  it  was  enacted  for  the  securing  of  disciphne  and 
the  prevention  of  desertion  by  empowering  military  officers 
to  deal  with  cases  of  mutiny  or  desertion  according  to 
martial  law.  The  first  Mutiny  Act,  1689,  was  passed  for 
six  months  only,  and  since  then  for  a year  and  no  longer. 
Should  parliament,  therefore,  in  any  year  fail  to  renew  it, 
the  continued  existence  of  the  army  would  be  illegal,  as 
also  the  exercise  of  all  military  authority.  (For  the  legality 
of  billeting  troops,  and  the  charges  that  may  be  made 
therefor  refer  to  “ Billeting  Troops  ” in  Index.) 

THB  ADMIRALTY. 

1.  ADMIRALTY  BOARD  AND  COMMISSIONERS. 

Originally  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  control  of 
our  naval  forces  were  vested  in  a high  officer  of  State  known 
as  the  Lord  High  x\diniral.  The  office  does  not  now  exist ; 
its  duties  being  fulfilled  by  certain  commissioners.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a member 
of  parliament,  but  not  necessarily  a peer.  He  in  fact 
occupies  much  the  same  position  as  a Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  a seat  in  the  Cabinet.  There  are  also  four  Naval 
Lords  and  a Civil  Lord.  The  senior  Naval  Lord  is  the 
First  Lord’s  chief  adviser  on  questions  of  naval  policy, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  strategic  grouping  of  our 
fleets.  The  second  Naval  Lord  looks  after  the  recruiting 
and  personnel  of  the  navy.  The  third  Naval  Lord,  also 
called  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  has  duties  in  connection 
with  the  construction  and  armament  of  the  service  ; whilst 
the  Junior  Naval  Lord  manages  the  pay  and  provisioning 
departments.  The  Civil  Lord,  a member  of  the  govern- 
ment, acts  as  a sort  of  parliamentary  under -secretary  for 
naval  affairs. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  consists  of  the  above  six 
commissioners  assisted  by  a Financial  Secretary  and  by 
a Permanent  Secretary.  The  first  of  these  is  a member  of 
parliament  and  of  the  ministry,  and  so  changes  with  each 
government,  but  he  has  whilst  in  office  the  benefit  of  the 
assistance  of  a permanent  official  known  as  the  accountant 
general. 

2.  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE.  We  have  seen  by  what 
means  parliament  exercises  its  right  to  control  both  the 
land  and  marine  forces  of  the  empire  ; but  for  purposes  of 
efficient  attack  and  defence  some  system  of  co-ordination 
of  naval  and  military  poUcy  is  necessary.  This  is  obtained 
by  the  existence  of  an  “ Imperial  Defence  Committee,” 
presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  obtain  and  collate  information  relating  to 
the  defence  of  the  Empire,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of 
keeping  in  readiness  for  war  so  as  to  strike  promptly  and 
effectively  on  its  outbreak,  and  to  keep  records  of  its 
deliberations  for  the  use  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  and  its 
successors.  The  Committee  is  purely  advisory,  having  no 
executive  function  whatever. 

THB  HOME  OFFICE. 

1.  COMPOSITION.  At  the  head  of  this  great  depart* 
ment  is  the  Home  Secretary.  Under  him  are  a parlia* 
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mentary  and  a permanent  undcr-seeretary,  and  two 
permanent  assistant  under-secretarics,  one  of  whom  is 
a barrister  and  acts  as  a sort  of  legal  adviser  to  the  Homo 
Secretary.  The  department  also  comprises  a number  of 
oierks  of  various  grades,  besides  a whole  army  of  inspectors 
of  factories,  prisons,  etc. 

2.  THE  HOME  SECRETARY.  His  functions  are  too 
multifarious  to  be  mentioned  in  detail.  But  speaking 
broadly  they  relate  especially  to  (a)  Communications 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects  ; (6)  The  administration 
of  the  prison  system  in  England  and  Wales ; (c)  The 
maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  country ; (d)  The 
application  of  the  law  relating  to  the  conditions  of  indus- 
tarial  and  social  life. 

(а)  Thi'ougb  the  Home  Secretary  the  Sovereign  exorcises 
his  royal  prerogative  to  reprieve  or  pardon  criminals  and 
persons  unjustly  convicted,  and  tluough  liim  addresses 
and  petitions  are  presented  to  the  throne  and  answers 
given. 

(б)  The  Home  Secretary  supervises  the  control  and 
management  of  prisons,  reformatories,  and  industrial 
schools ; he  issues  licences  or  “ tickets  of  leave  ” to  weU- 
bchaved  convicts  under  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  by 
which  they  are  conditionally  released  before  the  expiration 
of  their  sentences ; he  has  the  custody  of  aU  criminal 
lunatics  ; and  to  him  falls  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  law 
relating  to  the  extradition  of  criminal  fugitives  to  and 
from  thb  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  expulsion  of  criminal 
aliens. 

(c)  As  the  Homo  Secretary  is  the  minister  to  whom 
parliament  looks  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  he 
has  under  his  direct  control  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force, 
and  he  possesses  extensive  powers  respecting  the  control 
and  management  of  the  police  forces  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

{d)  The  Home  Secretary  has  also  been  given  power  by 
parliament  to  frame  rules  and  to  enforce,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  inspectors  and  otherwise,  the  due  execution  of 
many  Acts  of  Parliament,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
protection  of  health  and  life  in  dangerous  industries  whether 
in  mines,  quarries,  factories,  or  workshops ; also  those 
relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  to 
the  care  of- children  who  have  been  taken  out  of  the  custody 
Of  their  parents  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act.  Moreover,  many  of  the  bye-laws  issued  by  Local 
Authorities,  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  can  only  come  into 
force  on  being  confirmed  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

!•  COMPOSITION.  Ever  since  the  Crimean  War  this 
has  been  a separate  department  presided  over  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  assisted  by  a permanent  and  a parlia- 
mentary under-secretary.  There  are  also  four  assistant 
under-secretaries  and  a'  number  of  clerks  and  other  officials. 
The  Colonial  Office  through  its  Secretary  of  State,  exercises 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  over 
aU  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  except  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Indian  Empire. 

2.  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT.  Different  Colonies  are 
governed  in  different  ways;  all  are  under  the  Crown,  but 
they  are  not  aU  subject  to  the  control  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

Sir  William  Anson  in  his  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Con- 
stitution groups  the  systems  of  government  for  different 
colonies  into  four  great  classes. 

(1)  Colonies  wiili  no  legislature.  For  these  the  Crown 
legislates  by  means  of  Orders  in  Council,  usually  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  executive  powers 
being  vested  in  a governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  on 
the  advice  of  the  ministry.  Gibraltar  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  instance  of  this  class  of  colony. 

(2)  Colonies  with  a nominated  legislature.  In  each  of 
these  there  is  a governor  and  executive  and  legislative 
councils,  all  the  members  of  wliich  are  nominated  either 
by  the  Crovm  or  by  the  governor.  The  best  known 
instance  of  this  class  are  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Singa- 
pore, Penang  and  Malacca. 

(3)  Colonies  with  an  elected  legislature  and  a nominated 
sateeutive.  Even  in  these  colonies,  of  which  the  Bahamas 


I are  an  instance,  a portion  of  the  legislature  is  nominated 
I by  the  Crown. 

I (4)  Colonies  with  responsible  government.  In  these  the 

I Crown  is  represented  by  a governor,  who  Is  assisted  by 

two  chambers  generally  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
j and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  assembly  Ls  whoUj 

i elected  by  the  colonists,  whilst  the  members  of  the  legis- 

lative council  are  in  some  colonies  elected,  and  in  others 
appointed  by  the  governor  on  the  advice  of  the  executive 
council,  a body  nominated  not  by  the  Crown  but  by  him- 
self. To  this  class  of  colonies  belong  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

THE  INDIA  OFFICE. 

1.  THE  HOME  CONTROL.  By  the  Government  of 
India  Act,  1858,  the  Indian  territories  then  in  the  posses- 
sion or  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  East  India  Company, 
were  vested  in  the  Sovereign.  The  Act  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a Secretary  of  State  and  under-secretaries 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  India.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  assisted  in  advising  the  Crown  by  a Council  of 
twelve  members,  none  of  whom  may  sit  or  vote  in  parfia- 
ment.  But  some  measure  of  parliamentary  control  is 
gained  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  president 
of  this  council,  is  always  a member  of  parliament  and  of  the 
ministry.  The  major  part  of  the  council  is  chosen  from 
among  persons  who  have  spent  at  least  ten  years  in  India, 
and  so  have  some  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  local 
opinions  and  feelings.  Each  member  of  the  Council  is 
elected  for  ten  years  and  receives  a yearly  salary  of  £1,200, 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  India. 

2.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL.  The  Secretary  of 
State  acts  as  president  of  the  Council,  and  though  not 
strictly  a member,  he  has  a vote  at  its  meetings  which  are 
held  at  least  once  a week  at  the  India  Office,  Whitehall. 
The  Council  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
conducts  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Indian  Empire ; but 
every  order  or  communication  intended  to  be  sent  to  India 
must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and,  unless  a secret 
or  urgent  despatcli,  must  be  Of>en  to  the  perusal  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,  who  may  record  their  opinions 
with  respect  thereto  in  a minute  book  kept  specially  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  contrary  to 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  majority  he  must  record  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  The  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of 
India  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council. 

3.  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION.  In  India  itself  the 
Crown  is  represented  by  a Viceroy,  or  Governor-General, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  usually  for  a term  of 
five  years.  The  Viceroy  is  assisted  in  his  executive  and 
legislative  duties  by  a council  consisting  of  an  extra- 
ordinary member  (the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
India)  and  about  six  ordinary  members  appointed  partly 
by  the  Crovm  and  partly  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 
But  where  legislation  is  contemplated  the  Viceroy  has 
power  to  nominate  from  ten  to  sixteen  additional  members 
under  the  Indian  Council  Acts,  1861  and  1892.  Some 
of  these  additional  members  are  always  chosen  from 
among  the  natives  of  India. 

The  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  are  in  charge 
of  Governors  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  have 
legislative  and  administrative  councils  of  their  own. 
But  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  other  provinces  and 
territories  of  India  are  appointed  by  the  Viceroy,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Crown. 


LESSER  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
STATE. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  dealt  with  the  seven  great 
permanent  departments,  which  carry  out  under,  parlia- 
mentary  control,  the  administrative  functions  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  besides  a number  of  smaller  ones  framed 
on  similar  lines,  some  of  which  we  propose  to  deal  with 
here. 


LESSER  DEPAKTMEiSiTS  OF  STATE. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

1,  COMPOSITION.  At  tlie  head  of  this  department  is 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a member  of  the 
Government  who  is  now  usually  included  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  is  assisted  in  parliament  by  a parhamentary  secretary, 
and  in  his  departmental  duties  by  a permanent  secretary. 
The  permanent  establishment  is  divided  into  various 
sections : the  Commercial  Labour  and  Statistical  Depart- 
ment under  a Comptroller-General ; the  Companies 
Department  under  a Comptroller  ; the  Bankruptcy  Depart- 
ment under  an  Inspector-General ; and  four  departments 
(the  Railway,  the  Marine,  the  Harbour,  and  the  Finance 
and  General)  under  Assistant  Secretaries.  Under  these 
officers  there  is  a large  staff  of  clerks  and  other  minor 
officials  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  State. 

2.  FUNCTIONS.  We  can  only  state  the  various 
functions  of  these  numerous  departments  in  a general  way  : 

(1)  The  Commercial  Labour  and  Statistical  Department 
has  the  duty  of  preparing  and  issuing  returns,  reports 
and  statistics  dealing  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  condition  of  the  labour  market. 

(2)  The  Companies  Department  controls  and  supeiwlses 
the  liquidators  of  companies  being  wound  up  by  order  of 
the  court,  and  has  various  other  duties  under  the  Companies 
Acts. 

(3)  The  Bankruptcy  Department  appoints  and  controls 
official  receivers  and  fulfils  duties  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Acts. 

(4)  The  Railway  Department  exercises  considerable 
control  over  railways  and  tramways,  especially  in  seeing 
that  the  Companies  concerned  take  the  utmost  precautions 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  passengers.  Indeed  when 
serious  accidents  occur  the  Board  of  Trade  holds  inquiries 
las  to  their  cause.  Moreover,  the  bye-laws  of  such  Com- 
panies and  the  schedules  of  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
merchandise  must  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

(5)  The  Marine  Department  discharges  many  duties 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  an  act  with 
748  sections  and  many  schedules.  Some  of  the  principal 
of  these  duties  are  the  surveying,  measurement  and 
marking  of  British  ships  before  they  are  registered,  the 
granting  of  certificates  of  competency  to  masters,  mates 
and  engineers,  the  granting  of  licences  for  the  supply  of 
seamen,  the  approving  of  forms  of  agreement  between 
masters  and  crew,  the  administration  of  the  effects  of 
deceased  seamen,  etc. 

C6)  The  Harbour  Department  sees  that  harbours  and 
rivers  are  kept  in  a navigable  condition.  It  controls 
receivers  of  wrecks,  and  supervises  Trinity  House  and 
other  pilotage  authorities. 

(7)  The  Finance  and  General  Department  deals  with 
the  finances  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  with  all  the  work 
of  the  Board  not  allotted  to  other  departments.  Thus  it 
supervises  the  Patent  Office. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

1.  COMPOSITION.  This  Board  was  established  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  Act,  1871,  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  into  one  department  the  supervision  of  the 
laws  relating  to  Public  Health,  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
and  Local  Government.  The  Board  consists  of  a President, 
who  Ls  a member  of  the  ministry  and,  as  ex-officio  members, 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  all  the  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  duties  of  the 
ex-officio  members  on  this  and  the  other  great  Government 
Boards  are  for  the  most  part  merely  nominal  and  carry  no 
remuneration.  In  each  case  it  is  on  the  President  of  the 
Board  on  whom  falls  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  pajliament.  The  President  is  assisted  in  his 
executive  duties  by  a parliamentary  and  a permanent 
secretary,  and  a staff  of  secretaries,  assistant  secretaries, 
inspectors,  auditors,  clerks,  messengers,  etc.,  as  in  the 
other  departments  of  State. 

2.  FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  BOARD.  The  Act  of  1871 
transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board 

fl)  The  powers  and  duties  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Home  Secretary  under  the  Acts  relating  to  Registration 
of  Birtlis,  Deaths  and  Marriages  ; Public  Health,  Drainage, 
Sanitary  Matters,  Baths,  Wash-houses  ; Public  Improve- 
ments, Artizans*  and  Labourers’  Dwellinga,  and  Local 
Taxation  returns. 


(2)  The  powers  and  duties  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Priv}'’  Council  under  the  Vaccination  and  other  Acts 
dealing  with  the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  Board  is,  in  fact,  the  central  department  for  Poor 
Law,  Public  Health,  and  other  Local  Government  matters. 
It  supervises  urban  rural  and  district  councils  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  duties  under  the  Public  Health  and 
Local  Government  Acts.  Thus  it  hears  and  determines 
appeals  relating  to  the  summary  recovery  of  private 
improvement  expenses  by  Local  Authorities,  and  exercises 
a certain  amount  of  control  over  the  auditing  of 
accounts  and  financial  transactions  of  such  authorities. 
Its  auditors  have  the  pow’er,  which  they  not  in- 
frequently exercise,  of  surcharging  against  individual 
members  of  local  authorities  items  of  expenditure  which 
ought  not  legally  to  have  been  incurred.  The  Board, 
however,  may  grant  remission  of  such  disallowances  on 
appeal.  The  power  of  the  Local  Government  Board  over 
Boards  of  Guardians  is  so  complete  that  there  is  very  httle 
indeed  that  they  may  do  without  its  authority.  Over 
the  other  authorities  its  power  is  not  so  complete,  but 
County  Councils,  Borough  Councils,  as  weU  as  the  author- 
ities of  urban  and  rural  districts  have  all  to  get  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  to  their  proposals  to  borrow  money  and  to 
the  bye-iaws  they  propose  to  issue.  (Refer  to  “Local 
Government  Board”  in  Index.) 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES. 

1.  COMPOSITION.  An  Act  passed  in  1889  established 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1893 
the  powers  of  the  Board  were  enlarged  so  as  to  include  tlie 
control  of  the  Fisheries,  which  previously  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  consists  of 
a jPresident,  who  is  a member  of  the  ministry,  and  certain 
ex-officio  members,  including  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  all  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland.  The  permanent  staff  is  under  a secretary 
assisted  by  assistant-secretaries,  clerks,  inspectors,  etc. 

2.  FUNCTIONS.  These  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

(1)  To  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  disease 
among  certain  animals.  For  this  purpose  it  is  empowered 
to  make  regulations  for  the  importation  of  animals  from 
abroad,  for  the  slaughtering,  if  need  be,  of  animals  attacked 
by  infectious  disease,  for  the  muzzling  of  dogs,  and  the 
destruction  of  such  as  show  symptoms  of  rabies,  &c. 

(2)  To  collect  and  distribute  information  relating  to 
Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Forestry ; to  promote 
instruction  and  training  in  these  subjects  by  distributing 
the  G overnment  Grant  at  their  disposal  among  such  schools 
and  colleges  as  give  an  efficient  agricultural  education  ; 
to  administer  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  so  fai'  as 
they  concern  agricultural  produce ; and  to  coHect  and 
publish  agricultural  statistics,  such  as  the  average  prices 
of  British  corn  under  the  Corn  Returns  Act,  1882. 

(3)  To  supervise  the  redemption  of  tithe  rent  charge, 
the  enclosure  of  common  land,  the  enfranchisement  of 
copyhold  land,  and,  in  brief,  to  administer  any  Act  under 
which  the  Land  Commissioners  formerly  had  powers  and 
duties. 

(4)  To  administer  the  Acts  relating  to  sea,  freshwater, 
and  salmon  fisheries  in  regard  to  England  and  Wales. 

(5)  To  supervise  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a Director- 
General. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  COMPOSITION.  This  Board  was  established  by 
the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  and  consists  of  ft 
President,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  B’irst  Commissioner  of  the  Treasmy, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  President  is 
nominally  appointed  by  the  C^o^vn  to  hold  office  during 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure ; but  this  reaUy  means  that  ho  is 
a member  of  the  ministry,  chosen  Uke  other  ministers  by 
the  Premier,  and  going  out  of  office  on  a change  of  govern- 
ment. He  is,  of  course,  a member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  has  the  assistance  of  a Parlia- 
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mentary  Secretary.  There  is  also  a permanent  secretary 
in  charge  of  the  permanent  staff  of  clerks,  examiners, 
inspectors,  &c.,  with  three  assistant  secretaries  dealing 
respectively  with  elementary,  secondary,  and  technological 
education.  The  Board  is  assisted  in  its  duties  by  a Con- 
sultation Committee  consisting  of  eighteen  members,  who 
may  be  considered  well  qualified  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education. 

2.  FUNCTIONS.  The  Board  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
Education  Department,  Whitehall,  and  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington,  and  its  duty  is  to 
administer  in  England  and  Wales  the  law  as  to  Education 
contained  in  many  Acts,  commencing  with  the  Act  of  1870. 
(Refer  to  “Education  Law”  in  /nde*).  Moreover,  the  Oowm 
has  power,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  transfer  to  the  Board 
of  Education  any  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners or  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in 
matters  relating  to  education.  One  of  the  Board’s  most 
important  duties  is  to  exercise  control  over  local  Education 
authorities  generally,  hearing  and  determining  appeals 
and  settling  disputes  ; for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
or  otherwise  of  new  public  elementary  schools.  It  has 
also  to  co-ordinate  the  several  schools  and  institutions 
engaged  in  education  so  as  to  prevent  their  work  from 
overlapping  and  themselves  from  injuriously  competing 
with  each  other.  It  frames  and  issues  codes,  laying  down 
the  conditions  on  which  government  grants  are  made ; 
commissions  inspectors  to  visit  the  schools  in  receipt  of 
public  money  to  see  that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled ; 
requires  the  local  authorities  to  submit  all  plans  of  new 
school  buildings  for  its  approval ; supports  in  large  measure 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  regulates  the 
employment  of  pupil-teachers ; and  performs  among  its 
other  duties  that  of  administering  the  Teachers’  Super- 
annuation Fund. 

BOARD  OP  WORKS, 

This  Department  is  presided  over  by  the  First  Gommis- 
sioner  oj  Works,  who  forms  one  of  the  ministry  and  some- 
times one  of  the  Cabinet.  He  has  control  over  public 
works  and  buildings  of  which  the  expenses  are  defrayed 
from  the  public  purse.  He  has  also  the  management  of 
certain  national  parks  and  gardens,  such  as  Richmond 
Park,  Phoenix  Park,  Holyrood  Park,  and  Hampton  Court 
Gardens. 

REVENUE  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  CUSTOMS.  The  Board  of  Customs  consist.a  of  a 
CJhairman,  Deputy  Chairman,  and  one  Commissioner.  It 
collects  the  duties  prescribed  each  year  in  the  Finance 
Act  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  pays  the  proceeds  to  the  Exchequer  Account  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  (Refer  to  “Customs”  in  Index). 

2.  INLAND  REVENUE.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
is  composed  of  a Chairman,  Deputy  Chairman,  and  two 
Commissioners.  Its  oflSces  are  at  Somerset  House,  London. 
The  revenue  it  collects  is  derived  from  four  sources — death 
duties,  income  and  property  tax,  stamp  duties,  and  excise 
duties  and  hcences.  (Refer  to  “Inland  Revenue”  in 
Index). 

3.  POST  OFFICE.  This  is  an  important  source  of 
income,  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  bringing, in  a net 
income  of  over  five  millions.  The  chief  official  is  styled 
the  Postmaster  General,  a member  of  the  government,  and 
frequently  a Cabinet  minister.  (Refer  to  “Post  Office” 
in  Index). 


Besides  these  great  revenue  departments  we  may 
mention  two  others  from  which  the  King  and  Prince  of 
Wales  derive  a substantial  part  of  their  personal  income. 

(1)  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  Crown  lands  in  the 
Ducny  of  Lancaster  have  for  centuries  been  “ held  separ- 
ately from  all  other  hereditaments.”  The  proceeds,  which 
amounted  in  1904  to  £110,000  and  which  are  wholly  exempt 
from  parliamentary  control,  are  paid  into  the  king’s  privy 
purse,  and  are  additional  to  the  sum  allowed  in  the  Civil 
Lost.  The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  is,  nevertheless. 


a political  appointment,  usually  falling  to  a statesman  of 
high  standing  and  carrying  with  it  a seat  in  the  cabinet. 

(2)  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  chief  officer  is  called 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  his  duty  is  to  super- 
intend the  management  of  the  estates  in  the  interests  of  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  (Prince  of  Wales)  to  whom  the  net  profits 
are  paid.  These  in  1904  amounted  to  £77,000. 


ADMINISTRATORS  OF  THE  LAW. 

In  the  chapter  on  Legislation  we  have  been  informed  how 
laws  are  made,  and  in  that  on  the  Law  Courts  will  be  found 
information  as  to  the  various  courts  of  law,  the  methods  of 
procedure  in  them,  and  the  ways  of  enforcing  the  judg- 
ments given  by  them.  We  will,  therefore,  deal  here  only 
with  the  officials  who  are  appointed  to  administer  the  laws 
of  tho  land. 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.  This  official  is  the  highest 
judicial  officer  in  tho  kingdom,  and  has  precedency  above 
aU  temporal  lords.  Owing  to  his  ecclesiastical  patronage 
he  may  not  be  a Roman  Cathohe,  but  this  disabihty  does 
not  apply  to  tho  Irish  Lord  Chancellor.  The  appoint- 
ment is  made  by  the  King  delivering  tho  Great  Seal  into 
his  custody.  It  is  not  essential  that  he  should  be  a peer, 
though  he  is  the  prolocutor  or  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  is  always  a member  of  the  cabinet  and  a privy 
councillor,  and  vacates  his  position  when  the  ministry  go 
out  of  office.  He  advises  the  Crown  as  to  the  appointment 
of  all  judges  (except  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prime  Minister)  and  himself  appoints  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  He  presides 
at  all  the  meetings  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  it  sits  to 
hear  appeals.  Ho  appoints  all  County  Court  Judges 
(except  those  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  exercises  much 
other  judicial  patronage,  is  ex-officio  a member  of  tho 
Court  of  Appeal ; and  after  his  retirement  has  the  right  to 
sit  as  one  of  its  members.  His  remuneration  is  £10,000 
a year,  £6,000  of  which  he  receives  as  a Lord  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary,  and  £4,000  as  Speaker  of  tho  House  of  Lords. 
On  a change  of  government  he  still  sits  as  a Law  Lord 
and  retains,  as  such,  his  salary  of  £6,000,  but  when  he  retii-es 
altogether  his  pension  is  £5,000.  (Refer  to  “Lord 
Chancellor”  in  Index). 

THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND.  When 
the  Queen’s  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer 
Divisions  were  consolidated  in  1881  into  one  division, 
now  called  the  King’s  Bench  Division  of  tho  High  Court 
of  Justice,  the  offices  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  were 
abolished  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
became  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown  by  letters  patent,  and  receives  a salary  of 
£8,000  per  annum.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
he  acts  as  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  He 
must,  unless  prevented  by  Ulness,  be  one  of  the  five  or 
more  judges  of  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  the 
court  which  hears  appeals  on  questions  of  law  arising  at 
criminal  trials.  He  generally  presides  at  the  Divisional 
Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  hearing  of 
appeals  from  Petty  and  Quarter  Sessions  and  from  County 
Courts.  Under  the  Judicature  Act,  1875,  he  is  an 
ex-officio  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  except  when 
one  of  the  ordinary  judges  is  absent  he  does  not  often  sit 
in  that  Court.  Nearly  all  writs  are  tested  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  chancellor,  when  that  office  is  vacant  they  are 
tested  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

THE  MASTER  OP  THE  ROLLS.  This  official  who  ranks 
next  after  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  table  of  precedence 
was  formerly  a judge  of  the  High  Court.  By  the  Judicature 
Act,  1881,  he  is  made  an  ex-officio  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  in  practice  he  nearly  always  presides  in  that 
court.  He  receives  a salary  of  £6,000  per  annum. 
Formerly  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  held  sole  jurisdictioa 
over  the  register  of  patents,  but  much  of  this  has  been 
taken  away  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873.  He  still,  how- 
ever, as  Keeper  of  tho  Records,  has  certain  powers  of 
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emending  iderical  errors  in  specilicalions  filed  at  the  x^atenfc 
otlice.  He  also  has  many  powers  over  solicitors  practising 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  so 
called  because  he  is  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  which  were 
formerly  written  on  rolls  of  parchment.  In  early  times 
the  rolls  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Chancellor,  but  owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  that  official’s  jurisdiction  a separate 
office  was  created  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.  The  principal  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  is  the  Attorney-General.  He  is  a member  of 
the  government  but  is  not  in  the  cabinet.  His  salary  as 
a member  of  the  government  is  £7,000  per  annum,  but  he 
receives  fees  for  actual  litigious  work  done  amounting 
roughly  to  another  £6,000.  His  duties  are  manifold. 
He  is  the  principal  legal  adviser  to  the  ministry  of  wluch 
he  is  himself  a member,  and  being  a member  of  parliament 
he  is  expected  to  defend  in  the  House  the  legahty  of  the 
government’s  actions.  He  also  is  a necessary  party  in  aU. 
legal  actions  where  the  Crown  or  its  royal  prerogatives  are 
in  question.  By  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  criminal 
proceedings  cannot  be  taken  against  a person  unless  the 
fiat  or  sanction  of  the  attorney-general  has  been  first 
obtained.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  injured 
party  would  otherwise  have  two  courses  of  procedure  open 
to  him,  one  criminal  and  the  other  civil.  Thus  fraudulent 
misappropriation  by  a trustee  is  both  a civil  wrong  and 
a criminal  offence.  The  attorney-general’s  fiat  is  necessary 
before  criminal  proceedings  can  be  brought  against  a 
fraudulent  trustee.  The  Attorney-General  has,  moreover, 
the  power  to  stay  and  put  an  end  to  criminal  proceedings 
by  entering  what  is  called  a nolle  prosequi.  Thus  a few 
years  ago  a man  was  tried  for  murder  ; the  jury  disagreed. 
He  was  tried  again  at  the  next  assizes  and  the  new  jury 
also  failed  to  agree.  He  would  have  had  to  be  tried  again 
had  not  the  attorney-general  entered  a nolle  prosequi. 
Whereupon  he  was  discharged  though  not  acquitted. 

THE  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.  He  also  is  a law  officer 
of  the  Crown,  a member  of  parliament  and  of  the  ministry, 
and  not  in  the  cabinet.  He  is  not,  however,  a solicitor. 
Both  he  and  the  attorney-general  are  always  chosen  from 
among  barristers  of  very  high  standing,  and  almost  always 
from  among  the  number  of  King’s  Counsel.  The  office  is 
regarded  as  a stepping  stone  to  that  of  attorney-general, 
and  thence  to  the  post  of  Lord  Chancellor.  His  salary  is 
£6,000  per  annum,  but  with  the  addition  of  fees  for  litigious 
work  it  is  brought  up  to  about  £10,000.  He  acts  as  the 
Attorney-General’s  assistant  and  takes  his  place  whenever 
the  latter  is  unable  to  be  present. 

LORDS  OP  APPEAL  IN  ORDINARY.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  land.  It  hears 
appeals  from  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  Appeal  in  England 
and  from  various  courts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  More- 
over, the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  the 
final  court  of  appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
England  and  from  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Colonies. 
There  are  always  a certain  number  of  high  judicial  person- 
ages, as  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  ex-Lord  Chancellors 
with  peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  legal  element  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Acts,  1876  and  1887,  provide  for  the  appointment  of  four 
Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  with  life  peerages  and  the 
rank  of  Baron  to  aid  the  House  of  Lords  (and  the  Judicial 
Committee  when  they  are  privy  councillors)  in  the  hearing 
of  appeals.  They  receive  salaries  of  £6,000  per  annum 
each,  and  must  at  the  time  of  appointment  either  have 
held  for  not  less  than  two  years  some  high  judicial  office 
or  else  have  been  in  practice  as  a barrister  in  England  or 
an  advocate  in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years. 

LORD  JUSTICES.  The  Court  of  Appeal  which  hears 
appeals  from  the  High  Court  and  from  which  appeals  lie 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  usually  sits  in  two  courts  of  three 
judges  in  each.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  are  ex-officio  judges  in  this  court,  but  seldom  sit. 
In  practice  the  six  judges  who  sit  in  the  court  to  hear  appeals 
are  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  five  liOrd  Justices,  each  of 
whom  receives  a salary  of  £6,000  per  annum,  and  must 
tither  have  been  a judge  of  the  High  Court  for  at  least  one 
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year  or  been  in  practice  as  a banisf/er  for  not  less  than 
fifteen  years. 

JUDGES  OP  THE  HIGH  COURT.  The  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  is  nominally  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  the  actual  work  of  the 
division  is  performed  by  six  puisne  judges.  ( All  those 
judges  of  the  High  Court  who  have  no  distinctive  title  ar» 
called  puisne  judges,  Fr.  puisne  “junior.”)  In  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  there  are  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
fourteen  puisne  judges,  and  in  the  Probate,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  Division  there  ai’e  the  President  of  that  division 
and  one  puisne.  The  President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce 
and  Admiralty  Division  and  the  puisne  judges  of  the 
various  divisions  each  receive  a salary  of  £5,000,  and  the 
King’s  Bench  Judges  who  go  on  Circuit  receive  in  addition 
handsome  travelling  allowances.  Puisne  judges  of  the 
High  Court  must  be  barristers  with  not  less  than  ten  years’ 
experience  at  the  bar.  They  are  addressed  as  “ My 
Lord,”  and  are  styled  “ Mr.  Justice .”  On  appoint- 

ment they  always  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood,  but 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a measure  of  precedence 
on  their  wives,  they  themselves  rank  higher  than  knights. 

We  may  here  mention  an  official  known  as  the  Judge’s 
Marshal.  He  is  usually  some  young  relative  of  a judge  who 
accompanies  him  on  Circuit  and  acts  as  a sort  of  private 
secretary  for  which  he  receives  his  travelling  expenses 
and  two  guineas  a day  whilst  the  judge  is  on  circuit. 

COUNTY  COURT  JUDGES.  These  are  appointed  from 
among  barristers  of  not  less  than  seven  years’  standing. 
Where  the  district  of  their  County  Court  is  situate  within 
the  royal  Duchy  of  Lancaster  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  but  elsewhere  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  same  judge  may  be  appointed 
to  two  different  County  Courts.  Neither  County  Court 
judges,  High  Court  judges,  or  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
are  allowed  to  sit  as  members  of  parliament.  County 
Court  judges  receive  a salary  of  £1,500  per  annum,  and  an 
allowance  for  travelling  expenses.  They  are  addressed  as 

“ Your  Honour,”  and  styled  “ His  Honour  Judge .” 

In  the  case  of  his  illness,  or  unavoidable  absence,  a County 
Court  judge  may  appoint  as  his  deputy  a barrister  of  not 
less  than  seven  years’  standing. 

THE  RECORDER  AND  THE  COMMON  SERGEANT  OF 
LONDON.  The  Recorder  is  the  judge  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  known  familiarly  as  the  “Old  Bailey,”  though 
removed  to  new  quarters  on  the  site  of  Newgate  Prison. 
It  is  his  duty  to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
the  “ Old  Bailey  ” sessions,  held  monthly.  He  receives 
a salary  of  £4,000  per  annum,  and  is  elected  by  the  Alder- 
men of  the  (iity  of  London ; but  he  cannot  exercise  his 
judicial  functions  until  confirmed  in  his  appointment  by 
the  Crown.  Under  him  as  a Judicial  Officer  of  the  City  of 
London  and  also  a judge  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  is 
the  Common  Sergeant  who  was  formerly  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  but  is  now,  by  virtue  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  Common  Sergeant  receives  a salary  of  £2,500  a year. 

RECORDERS  OF  BOROUGHS.  The  County  Quarter 
Sessions  are  presided  over  by  a chairman  and  County 
Justices,  the  Chairman  being  elected  by  the  Justices. 
But  in  boroughs  the  sole  judge  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  is 
a Recorder,  a barrister  of  at  least  five  years’  standing 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  By  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882,  he  receives  such  a salary  (not  exceeding  the 
amount  which  the  borough  council  has,  by  its  petition 
for  a court  of  its  own,  declared  itself  prepared  to  pay)  as 
the  Home  Secretary  may  direct ; but  the  salary  may  be 
increased  by  a resolution  of  the  council  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  some  boroughs  the  Recorder 
receives  nothing,  whilst  in  others  he  receives  a handsome 
sum  for  the  few  days’  work  in  the  year  required  of  him. 

BANKRUPTCY  OFFICERS.  Since  1883  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  has  formed  part  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
though  certain  County  Courts  still  retain  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy.  The  judge  of  the  High  Court  who  deals 
particularly  with  bankruptcy  cases  is  one  of  the  puisnes 
of  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  nominated  for  the  purpose 
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by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Under  hiui  aro  five  Eegisthaes, 
who  are  empowered  to  hear  bankruptcy  petitions,  to 
make  receiving  orders,  and  to  do  many  things  in  con- 
nection therewith,  thus  relieving  the  Judge  of  a consider- 
able amount  of  work.  There  is  also  an  Official 
Receiver  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  each 
bankruptcy  division  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  is,  inter 
alia,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  debtors  and  to  report 
to  the  Court,  stating  whether  there  are  circumstances 
which  would  justify  the  Court  in  refusing,  suspending,  or 
qualifying  an  order  for  a debtor’s  discharge. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE.  By  far  the  larger  amount 
of  the  work  in  connection  with  charges  of  crime  is  done 
by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  familiarly  known  as  magistrates. 
For  over  five  hundred  years  they  have  received  the 
sovereign’s  commission  to  keep  the  peace  in  their  several 
areas.  There  is  a separate  commission  of  the  Peace  for 
each  county,  and  for  many  boroughs.  The  position  is 
one  of  honour.  ‘‘  The  whole  Christian  world,”  said  Lord 
Coke,“  hath  not  the  like  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  if 
duly  executed.”  They  are  of  two  kinds.  County  Justices 
and  Borough  Justices,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  I'he  Chairman  of 
a County  Council  or  of  an  Urban  or  Rural  District  Council 
is  by  virtue  of  his  office  a County  Justice  (women,  of  course, 
are  disqualified).  So,  too,  in  Boroughs  the  Mayor  is  ex- 
officio  a Justice  of  the  Peace  both  during  his  year  of  office 
and  the  succeeding  year.  The  Recorder  of  a borough  is 
also  an  ex-officio  Borough  Justice.  The  old  property 
qualification  for  a county  justice  is  no  longer  required. 
(See  under  “Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,”  p.  663.) 
Under  the  Summar}’  Jurisdiction  Acts  the  work  of  these 
local  magistrates  has  become  very  heavy.  The  office  is 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  by  a special 
writ,  or  by  the  issue  of  a new  commission.  A justice  of 
the  peace  also  vacates  his  office  on  being  made  high  sheriff 
of  the  county,  but  only  during  the  period  in  which  he  serves 
as  high  sheriff. 

STIPENDIARY  MAGISTRATES.  If  a borough  council 
80  desire  they  may,  under  the  provisions  of  45  & 46  Viet., 
c.  61,  s.  161,  petition  the  King,  through  the  Home  Secretary, 
for  the  appointment  of  a Stipendiary  Magistrate.  If  the 
petition  is  granted,  a barrister  of  at  least  seven  years' 
standing  is  appointed,  who  becomes  by  virtue  of  his  office 
a justice  of  the  borough.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  may 
do  alone  all  acts  which  are  authorised  to  be  done  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  paid  magistrates  in  London 
number  twenty-five,  and  they  are  kno^vn  as  Metropolitan 
Magistrates.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  Crown. 
In  the  Metropolis  there  are  daily  sittings  at  fourteen  police 
courts,  excepting  only  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good 
Friday,  or  any  day  appointed  as  a public  fast  or  thanks- 
giving. 
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The  constitutional  aspect  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  Church  Law,  to 
which  reference  should  also  bo  made  for  an  account  of 
church  property,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  position 
of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens,  etc.  The  church  only 
recognises  three  orders  of  clergy,  namely,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  There  are,  however,  among  the  clergy  vary- 
ing degrees  of  dignity  or  office,  and  it  is  of  the  holders  of 
such  dignities  that  we  would  speak  here.  (For  the  mode 
of  addressing  these  different  ^ades  refer  to  Social  Ouide). 

ARCHBISHOPS.  England  is  divided  into  two  provinces 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  each  of  which  has  an  Arcli- 
bishop  as  its  spiritual  head.  Of  these  the  principal  is  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  ranks  as  the  first  subject 
of  His  Majesty,  and  is  placed  in  the  table  of  precedency 
next  to  Ambassadors  and  before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
is  styled  the  Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  aU  England, 
and  has  the  right  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  sovereign’s 
head  at  his  coronation.  The  Archbishop  of  the  province 


of  York  ranks  in  the  tabic  of  precedency  immediately 
aiter  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  before  the  Prime  Minister. 
At  coronations  it  is  his  privilege  to  crown  the  Queen 
Consort.  Each  Archbishop  has  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  and  a measure  of  supervision 
and  control  over  the  bishops  of  the  other  dioceses  in  his 
province.  The  two  archbishops  together  with  the  bishops 
of  London,  Durham  and  Winchester  are  always  entitled 
by  virtue  of  their  office  to  be  spiritual  peers  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  whereas  the  other  diocesan  bishops  have  to  wait 
for  that  honour  until  entitled  by  seniority  (see  “ Spiritual 
Peers  ” under  House  of  Lords.)  Archbishops  and  bishops 
sign  themselves  by  writing  their  Christian  names  (or  the 
initial  thereof)  followed  by  the  ancient  name  of  their  see. 
Thus  Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
.signs  himself  Randall  Cantuar,  and  Dr.  William  Maclaga'n, 
Archbishop  of  York,  signs  himself  Willelm  Ebor  (see 
“ Episcopal  Signatures  ” in  Social  Ouide). 

BISHOPS.  The  province  of  Canterbury  is  divided  into 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury  with  an  Archbishop,  who  receives 
£15,000  per  annum,  and  twenty-six  dioceses  with  Bishops: — 
London  (■£10,000),  Winchester  (£6,500),  Bangor  (£4,200), 
Bath  and  Wells  (£5,000),  Birmingham  (£3,500),  Bristol 
(£3,000),  Chichester  (£4,200),  Ely  (£5,500),  Exeter  (£4,200). 
GlouOester  (£4,300),  Hereford  (£4,200),  Lichfield  (£4,200), 
Lincoln  (£4,500),  LlandafI  (£4,200),  Norwich  (£4,500), 
Oxford  (£5,000),  Peterborough  (£4,500),  Roche.ster  (£3,100), 
St.  Albans  (£3,200),  St.  Asaph  (£4,200),  St.  Davids  (£4,.500), 
Salisbury  (£5,000),  Southwark  (£3,000),  Southwell  (£3,500), 
Truro  (£3,000),  and  Worcester  (£4,200). 

The  prorince  of  York  comprises  the  diocese  of  York 
with  its  Archbishop  (£10,000),  and  nine  other  dioceses  or 
bishoprics : — 

Durham  (£7,000),  Carlisle  (£4,500),  Chester  (£4,200), 
Liverpool  (£4,200).  Manchester  (£4,200),  Newcastle 
(£3,500),  Ripon  (£4,200),  Wakefield  (£3,000)  and  Sodor 
and  Man  (£1,450  net). 

Besides  the  above  diocesan  bishops  there  are  in  the 
Established  Church  in  England  a number  of  other  bishops 
who  are  either  suffragan  or  coadjutor  bishops. 

Suffragan  Bishops  are  appointed  for  certain  towns 
mentioned  in  a statute  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(26  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  14),  and  for  such  other  towns  as  the 
sovereign  may  direct  by  means  of  an  order  in  Council 
under  the  Suffragans  Nomination  Act,  1888  The  duty 
of  a suffragan  bishop  is  to  relieve  his  diocesan  of  a certain 
portion  of  his  work,  especially  in  visiting  the  clergy  and 
their  parishes,  and  in  taking  a large  share  of  the  Confirma- 
tions held  each  year  in  certain  selected  churches  of  the 
diocese.  Suffragans  are  permitted  by  the  Statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  hold  two  benefices  each  “ for  the  better 
meyntenaunce  of  his  dignitie.” 

A Bishop  Coadjutor  is  an  additional  bishop  ap- 
pointed under  the  Bishops  Resignation  Act,  1869,  when 
any  Archbishop  or  bishop  becomes  incapacitated  by 
reason  of  permanent  mental  infirmity  from  the  due  per- 
formance of  his  episcopal  duties.  He  obtains  upon 
consecration  the  spiritualities  of  the  see  and  the  patronage 
of  the  bishop,  but  usually  a third  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  see  is  taken  as  a pension  for  the  late  bishop. 

DEANS.  Next  in  rank  to  the  Bishop  comes  the  Dean. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  chapter  attached  to  the  cathedrals 
of  every  diocese  except  the  newer  ones  of  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southwell  and  Wakefield.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  form  the  governing  body  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  diocese.  They  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  fabric  in  good  repair  and  the  proper  rendering  of 
divine  service  therein.  They  are  nominally  entitled  on 
the  decease  jr  retirement  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to 
elect  a successor.  But  practically  they  are  bound  to  elect 
the  person  named  in  the  letters  missive  which  accompany 
the  cong4  d'4lire  or  licence  to  elect.  By  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  Act,  1840,  every  Dean  of  a cathedral  must 
remain  in  residence  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year. 
No  one  is  eligible  for  the  office  of  Dean  until  he  has  been 
six  years  in  priest’s  orders. 

CANONS.  By  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Act, 
1840,  all  the  members  of  the  chapter,  except  the  dean,  in 
every  cathedral  and  collegiate  church  in  England  and  in 
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the  cathedral  churches  of  St.  Davids  and  Llandaff  are  styled 
Canons,  whereas  formerly  in  some  cathedrals  they  were  styled 
prebendaries,  and  in  others  canons.  The  term  of  residence 
to  be  kept  by  a canon  of  a chapter  ia  at  least  three 
months  in  the  year.  The  act  further  gives  bishops  the 
power  to  confer  an  honorary  canonry  on  leading  clergymen. 
The  Honorary  Canons  are  entitled  to  stalls  and  take  pre- 
cedence in  the  cathedral  churches  next  after  the  canons. 
In  some  cathedrals  these  non-residentiary  canons  are  still 
called  prebendaries.  The  title  oi  Minor  Canon  is  given 
to  the  clerical  members  of  a cathedral  choir  whose  special 
duty  is  to  officiate  at  Afattins  and  Evensong.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  Chapter,  and  generally  owe  their 
appointment  to  a good  voice  and  the  power  of  using  it 
effectively. 

ARCHDEACONS.  They  are  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive bishops  and  are  required  to  have  been  at  least  six 
years  in  holy  orders.  Their  functions  are  indicated  in  the 
designation  of  these  dignitaries  as  oculi  Episcopiy  “ the 
eyes  of  the  bishop.”  It  is  their  duty  to  inspect  the  churches 
and  glebe  houses,  and  to  hold  annual  visitations  of  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens.  It  is  their  privilege  to  present 
candidates  to  the  bishop  for  ordination  after  having  duly 
examined  them,  and  to  induct  the  clergy  into  the  tempo- 
ralities of  their  benefices.  They  are  ex-ofjicio  members  of 
Convocation.  There  are  from  two  to  four  archdeaconries 
in  each  diocese. 

RURAL  DEANS.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
Act,  1836,  gave  power  to  the  Crown  to  issue  Orders  in 
Council  providing  that  every  parish  should  be  within 
a rural  deanery,  and  every  such  deanery  within  an  arch- 
deaconry, and  that  no  archdeaconry  should  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  one  diocese.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
country  is  divided  into  ecclesiastical  provinces,  the  pro- 
vinces into  dioceses,  the  dioceses  into  archdeaconries,  the 
archdeaconries  into  rural  deaneries,  and  the  rural  deaneries 
into  parishes.  At  the  head  of  these  deaneries  is  the  rural 
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dean  who  formerly  was  a dignitary  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  who  now  is  chiefly  concerned  in  assisting 
the  archdeacon  in  inspecting  and  reporting  on  the  clergy 
under  his  charge.  He  is  appointed,  as  a rule,  by  the 
bishop  or  the  archdeacon,  but  in  some  cases  by  the  sumages 
of  the  clergy  of  the  rural  deanery.  He  is  frequently 
requested  by  the  bishop  to  convene  the  clergy  of  his  rural 
deanery  to  discuss  certain  questions  on  which  the  bishop 
desires  to  learn  the  opinions  of  his  clergy. 

RECTORS.  By  the  New  Parishes  Act,  ISoG,  upon  every 
resettlement  of  endowments,  whenever  the  whole  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dues,  consisting  of  any  praedial  or  rectorial 
tithe  arising  within  the  limits  of  any  parish  or  district, 
shall  become  payable  to  the  incumbent,  such  incumbent 
shall  thereupon  become  the  rector.  Generally  speaking 
the  title  rector  is  given  to  the  incumbent  of  parishes 
where  the  tithes  have  not  been  impropriated,  that  is, 
handed  over  to  certain  laymen,  who  are  called,  in  con- 
sequence, lay  rectors  (Refer  to  “Tithes”  in  Index.) 

VICARS.  The  term  vicar  (Latin  vicarius)  simply  means 
tV  deputy,  and  was  first  applied  to  the  clerical  deputies 
appoint^  by  lay  rectors  to  conduct  the  services  in  the 
parish  churches  on  their  behalf ; but  the  term  is  now  used 
in  a larger  sense  to  include  all  incumbents  who  are  not 
rectors. 

CURATES.  Originally  the  term  applied  to  all  clerks  in 
Holy  Orders  who  had  a cure  of  souls  ; but  now  the  word  is 
generally  employed  to  designate  the  clerks  in  Holy  Orders, 
whether  priests  or  deacons,  who  assist  a rector  or  vicar 
in  carrying  out  his  duties  in  his  church  and  parish. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  French  a curi  is  equivalent 
to  a vicar,  and  a vicaire  to  a curate.  The  French  terms 
are  more  strictly  accurate  than  our  own,  inasmuch  as  the 
cure  holds  the  cure  of  souls,  and  the  vicaire  (Latin,  vicarius) 
is  his  assistant. 

Generally  when  the  incumbent  in  charge  of  a parish  is 
maintained,  not  by  rectorial  or  vicarial  tithes,  but  by  an 
annual  stipend,  he  is  styled  a perpetual  curate. 


PART  n. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We  propose  in  this  second  part  of  our  “ Legal  Guide  ” 
to  deal  with  the  laws  affecting  Local  Government,  in 
the  hope  that  our  exposition  may  be  of  service  to  all 
who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  wise  administration 
of  those  laws.  Good  laws  are  valueless  unless  well 
administered.  Whether  the  administration  of  the  laws  in 
any  locality  is  good  or  bad  depends  on  the  kind  of  men 
who  have  been  elected  for  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
It  behoves  every  citizen  to  do  his  best  to  secure  the 
election  of  wise  and  honest  men.  It  is,  therefore,  his 
duty  to  ascertain  the  character  and  fitness  of  the  men  who 
offer  themselves  for  election,  and  to  make  a point  of 
recording  his  vote  on  the  day  of  election.  This  is  obviously 
the  least  that  a good  citizen  is  bound  to  do  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  in  which  he  dwells.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  an  increasing  number  of  citizens,  not  satisfied  with 
taking  this  nunimum  share  of  duty  in  local  matters,  will 
be  gl^  to  gain  such  information  respecting  the  laws  bear- 
ing on  locSi  government  as  will  enable  them  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  the  way  affairs  in  their  locality  are 
wiministered,  and  to  exercise  a salutary  influence  in  effect- 
ing necessary  reforms.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  exposition 
here  offered  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  been  elected 
to  any  such  office  as  Borough  or  County  Councillor, 
helping  them  to  discharge  their  duties  with  a clear  know- 
ledge of  their  rights  and  responsibilities. 


By  local  government  is  meant  the  administration  of  those 
matters  wffioh  directly  concern  the  inhabitants  of  a par- 
ticular place,  and  which  do  not  directly  concern  the 
nation  as  a whole,  however  greatly  they  may  indirectly 
affect  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large.  Such  matter* 
include  sanitation,  police,  relief  of  the  poor,  lighting, 
maintenance  and  control  of  the  highways,  erection  of  free 
libraries,  and  many  other  local  concerns.  For  the  better 
administration  of  these  affairs,  the  country  is  divided  into 
areas,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  an  elective  body  with 
powers  and  duties  well  defined. 

The  largest  administrative  area  is  the  County,  the 
interests  of  which  are  supervised  by  the  County  (jounciL 
The  County  itself  is  divided  into  Rural  Districts  and 
Urban  Districts,  governed  by  District  Councils.  The 
Rural  Districts  are  again  sub-divided  into  Parishes,  the 
interests  of  which  are  attended  to  by  the  Parish  Council 
or  the  Parish  Meeting.  The  Urban  Districts  are  divided 
into  parishes,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  each  having  a 
separate  Council  or  Meeting.  Further,  in  both  Rural  and 
Urban  Districts  the  parishes  are  grouped  together  into 
Unions,  each  of  which  is  for  poor-law  purposes  governed  by 
a Board  of  Guardians,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  Rural  Districts  the  members  of  the  Rural  Distrioi 
Council  are  also  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
that  district.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our  system  of 
local  government  has  for  its  unit  the  Parish ; from  the 
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groupiiig  of  tho  Parishes  comes  the  Districts  and  the 
Unions,  and  the  County  is  built  up  of  the  Districts,  Kural 
and  Urban. 

Tho  County  Council  has  certain  powers  of  controlling 
and  supervising  the  work  of  the  smaller  bodies,  the  District 
and  the  Parish  Councils.  The  District  Council  has  some- 
what similar  powers  of  supervising  the  work  of  the  Parish 
Councils  and  Parish  Meetings. 

There  are,  however,  certain  Urban  Districts  which  are 
exempt  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Councils.  These  are  known  as  boroughs,  which 
in  ancient  times  received  a charter  of  incorporation,  or  at 
the  present  day  have  been  granted  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts.  Some  of 
these  boroughs  are  known  as  County  Boroughs,  and  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  are  uncontrolled  by  the  County  Councils.  This  class 
of  boroughs  was  created  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888.  The  other  boroughs  may  be  described  as  Non- 
County  Boroughs,  and  are  not  entirely  free  from  County 
Council  control,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  tho  mainten- 
ance of  Highways,  Education,  and  the  payments  of  the 
salaries  of  Sanitary  Officials. 

The  City  of  London  is  wholly  unlike  any  other  Municipal 
Corporation,  not  only  as  regards  its  form  of  government, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  Corpora- 
tion. The  Metropolitan  Boroughs  created  in  1899,  while 
they  resemble  other  municipaUties  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, have  somewhat  different  powers  and  occupy  a 
different  position  from  the  provincial  boroughs,  notably 
in  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  County  Council  and  their 
position  in  matters  of  rating. 

These  different  local  bodies  exercise  considerable  powers 
within  the  limits  authorised  by  law,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
their  different  powers  they  are  strictly  controlled  by  tho 
Central  Government  acting  through  its  great  Departments 
— the  Treasury,  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  lastly 
and  chiefly  the  Local  Government  Board.  Their  powers, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  powers  are  exercised,  are 
defined  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  Orders  in  Council 
issued  in  virtue  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  various  local 
bodies  often  feel  that  they  have  cause  to  resent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  central  authorities,  but  there  is  one  important 
matter  in  which  the  latter  might  have  exercised  their 
authority  with  advantage.  They  might  have  checked  the 
zeal  of  local  authorities  when  it  involved  the  raising  of 
excessive  loans  for  local  undertakings,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  municipalities  have  grown  to  some  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  which  are  still  increasing,  threatening  at  no 
distant  date  to  ruin  the  unfortunate  ratepayers. 


LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  different  local  authorities 
will  be  described  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings. 

2.  District  Councils — Urban  and  Eural. 

3.  Boards  of  Guardians. 

4.  County  Councils. 

6.  Municipal  Government. 

(а)  County  Boroughs,  ana  Counties  of  Cities  and 

Counties  of  Towns. 

(б)  Non-County  Boroughs. 

(c)  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

(d)  City  of  London. 

PARISH  COUNCILS  AND  PARISH  AlBBTfNOS. 

Originally  the  ecclesiastical  parish  and  the  civil  parish 
were  one  and  the  same  thing — but  at  the  present  day  there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  nearly  15,000  civil  parishes 
and  14,000  ecclesiastical  parishes,  and  in  only  one- third 
of  these  do  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  boundaries  coincide. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  the  district  to  which  one 
parish  priest  ministered,  the  district  w^hich  paid  tithes  and 


other  church  dues  to  the  same  person.  The  civil  parish 
may  be  defined  as  a place  for  wffich  a separate  poor-rate 
is  or  can  be  made,  or  for  which  a separate  overseer  is  or 
can  be  appointed. 

Down  to  1894  the  duties  of  the  Vestry — that  is,  “ the 
mtepayers  of  the  Parish  in  vestry  assembled  ” — consisted 
in  working  and  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  certain 
‘‘  Adoptive  Acts,”  such  as  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  and 
in  all  Urban  Parishes  (other  than  Metropolitan  parishes) 
the  vestry  still  retains  these  powers  ; but  in  all  rural  parishes 
these  powers  have  been  transferred  to  the  Parish  Council 
or  the  Parish  Meeting,  which  exist  only  in  rural  parishes. 
A rural  parish  is  a parish  which  on  March  5th,  1894,  was 
in  a rural  sanitary  district.  It  is  any  place  which  is  not 
within  an  urban  district,  and  for  which  a separate  poor- 
rate  can  be  made,  or  a separate  overseer  appointed. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  provides  that  every 
rural  parish  shall  have  a Parish  Meeting,  and  that  such 
rural  parishes  as  have  a population  of  300  or  upwards 
shall  have  a Parish  Council. 

THE  PARISH  MEETING.  This  body  must  meet  at 
least  once  a year  on  some  day  between  the  Ist  of  March 
and  the  1st  of  April,  both  days  inclusive.  Tliis  meeting 
elects  the  Parish  Council,  if  there  l>e  one,  and  in  that  case 
the  meeting  will  be  held  on  a day  fixed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Where  there  is  no  Parish  Council,  the 
Parish  Meeting  must  take  place  twice  a year.  The  business 
must  not  begin  before  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  All 
questions  are  decided  by  a majority  of  the  meeting,  unless 
a poll  of  all  the  parochial  electors  is  demanded. 

The  Parish  Meeting  may  adopt  certain  permissive  Acts, 
e.g.  Acts  for  providing  the  parish  with  baths,  wash-houses, 
burial  grounds,  free  libraries,  recreation  grounds,  and  for 
lighting  the  parish.  Where  there  is  no  Parish  Council,  it 
has  certain  of  the  powers  of  that  Council.  It  may  levy 
a rate  not  exceeding  sixpence  in  the  pound  for  all  purposes, 
inclusive  of  the  rate  required  for  carrying  out  the  adoptive 
Acts. 

PARISH  COUNCILS.  Every  parish  with  a population 
of  300  or  more  has  a Parish  Council,  and  every  parish  of 
more  than  100  but  less  than  300  may  have  one  if  the  Parish 
Meeting  so  resolve.  The  County  Council  may  estabUsh 
a Parish  Council  in  a parish  with  a population  of  less  than 
100,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parish  Meeting. 

(1)  Composition.  A Parish  Council  consist-s  of  a chair- 
man and  not  less  than  five  councillors  or  more  than  fifteen, 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  County  Council  Any 
parochial  elector,  man  or  woman,  or  any  person  resident 
for  a year  in  or  within  three  miles  of  the  parish,  is  qualified 
to  be  a Parish  Councillor.  The  councillors  hold  office  for 
three  yeai-s.  The  election  takes  place  at  the  Parish  Meet- 
ing. A poll  of  the  voters  can  be  granted  by  the  chairman, 
or  it  may  be  demanded  by  not  less  than  five  electors  present 
at  the  meeting,  or  by  one-third  of  those  present,  whichever 
number  is  the  least.  The  voting  then  takes  place  by  ballot. 

(2)  Powers.  The  Parish  Council  may  adopt  the 
permissive  Acts  with  the  consent  of  the  Parish  Meeting. 
It  appoints  the  overseers  and  the  assistant  overseers 
All  parish  property,  except  church  property  or  ecclesiastical 
charities,  vests  in  the  Parish  Council  It  may  make  and 
manage  allotments,  and  may  petition  the  County  Council 
to  make  an  order  authorising  the  hiring  or  purchasing 
of  lands  for  that  purpose.  It  deals  with  local  sanitary 
matters,  and  protects  public  rights  of  way.  It  may,  with 
the  consent  both  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  borrow  money  up  to  one  half  of  the 
rateable  value  of  the  parish.  The  Parish  Council  cannot, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Parish  Meeting,  levy  a rate 
exceeding  threepence  in  the  pound.  In  no  case  can  it 
levy  a rate  exceeding  sixpence  in  the  pound,  exclusive  of 
rates  required  for  carrying  out  the  adoptive  Acts. 

The  Parish  Council  and  the  Parish  Meeting  have  a right 
to  meet  in  public  elementary  schools;  but  they  may  not 
meet  in  public  houses,  unless  no  other  suitable  place  can 
be  found.  The  Parish  Accounts  must  bo  made  up  to  the 
end  of  March  in  each  year,  and  are  audited  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  Auditor. 
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DISTRICT  COUNCILS. 

A county  district  may  be  either  urban  or  rcral.  As 
constituted  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  an 
Urban  District  may  be  roughly  defined  as  an  area  which 
has  not  yet  got  a population  large  enough  to  enable  it  to 
obtain  a charter  and  become  a Municipal  Corporation. 
All  other  districts  may  be  classed  as  rural  districts. 

(1)  Composition.  No  person  can  be  an  Urban  District 
Councillor  unless  he  or  she  be  a parochial  elector  of  some 
parish  within  the  district,  or  has  resided  in  the  district 
lor  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  election.  But  a 
rural  district  councillor  may  be  either  a parochial  elector 
in  some  parish  within  the  union  which  is  often  larger  than 
the  district.  Women  are  eligible — but  aliens,  infants, 
bankrupts,  or  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  rehef  are  not. 
Councillors  hold  office  for  three  years.  The  chairman  is, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  a justice  of  the  peace. 

(2)  Powers.  In  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  the  powers 
of  District  Councils  are  ample.  They  superintend  and 
control  the  drainage,  and  the  inspection  and  abatement  of 
nuisances,  the  cleansing  and  scavengering  of  the  streets. 
In  Urban  Districts,  the  Councils  may  build  and  maintain 
hospitals  and  mortuaries,  and  where  the  district  is  not 
already  supplied  with  water  by  a water  company,  the 
District  Council  may  provide  a water  supply.  It  has 
considerable  powers  over  the  highways.  In  Urban  Dis- 
tricts, the  Council  has  many  of  the  powers  possessed  by 
a Municipality. 

A great  difierence  between  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils  is  that  the  members  of  a Rural  District  Council  are 
also  the  poor-law  guardians  of  the  district.  Each  member 
of  a Rural  District  Council  represents  his  own  parish  on 
the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Union  of  which  his  parish 
forms  a part,  though,  of  course,  the  two  bodies  are  quite 
distinct  and  have  difierent  functions.  But  in  an  Urban 
District,  the  members  of  the  Urban  District  Council  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
Thus  in  Rural  Districts  one  election  does  for  the  District 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  in  Urban  Districts 
two  different  elections  are  held,  and  the  persons  elected 
Councillors  may  or  may  not  be  elected  Guardians  of  the 
Poor. 

BOARDS  OP  GUARDIANS. 

A Union,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  usually  of  a group 
of  parishes  united  for  poor-law  purposes,  but  there  are  a 
few  unions  consisting  of  a single  parish.  Each  union  has 
a separate  Board  of  Guardians,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

CONSTITUTION.  Any  person,  male  or  female,  married 
or  single,  who  is  a parochial  elector  of  any  parish  within 
the  union,  or  has  resided  therein  for  twelve  months  preced- 
ing the  election,  is  eligible  as  a Guardian  ; but  paid  poor- 
law  officers,  persons  in  receipt  of  poor-relief,  those  having 
an  interest  in  any  contract  with  the  Board,  persons  who 
have  within  five  years  before  the  election  been  adjudged 
bankrupt,  or  convicted  of  a crime,  are  not  eligible  for 
election. 

Guardians  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  all  retire  at  the 
same  time.  Each  parish  having  a population  of  not  less 
than  300  sends  a member  to  the  Board  ; smaller  parishes 
may  be  grouped  together  for  the  purpose.  Any  guardian 
who  is  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the  Board  for  six  months 
without  good  cause  vacates  his  seat. 

DUTIES.  The  principal  duty  of  the  Guardians  is  to 
reheve  the  poor,  but  they  have  other  functions  besides, 
e.g.  the  enforcement  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  and  the 
appointment  of  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths.  The 
Guardians  do  not  collect  the  poor  rate,  but  merely  issue 
an  order  to  the  overseers  to  collect  so  much  from  each 
parish  in  the  union  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to 
fix  the  amount  which  each  householder  must  pay,  and  to 
collect  the  amount  so  determined.  The  Guardians  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  borrow 
money  for  permanent  works,  such  as  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  workhouses. 


CENTRAL  CONTROL.  There  is  no  local  body  which 
has  80  little  independence  as  a Board  of  Guardians.  It 
cannot  take  the  slightest  initiative  in  anything,  and  every- 
thing done  by  it  is  rigidly  supervised  and  corrected  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Eor  instance,  a Board  of 
Guardians  cannot  alter  the  dietary  of  the  inmates  without 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it  cannot 
even  meet  in  any  room  other  than  the  recognised  board- 
room,  without  the  consent  of  the  same  body. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

The  county  is  an  area  under  a form  of  government  which 
as  far  as  possible,  approximates  to  that  prevailing  in  the 
large  towns.  For  the  purposes  of  this  system  of  local 
government,  England  and  Wales  is  divided  not  into 
fifty-two  counties,  but  into  sixty-two  administrative  areas- 
Each  of  these  areas  is  governed  by  a county  council,  of 
which  the  number  of  the  members  varies  according  to 
the  size  and  the  population  of  the  county — from  28 
for  Rutland  to  120  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  137  for  London.  Every  County  Council  is  a corpora- 
tion, and  may  hold  and  acquire  land  without  a licence  in 
mortmain. 

COMPOSITION.  One-fourth  of  the  members  of  a County 
Council  are  aldermen,  who  hold  office  for  six  years,  one 
half  of  their  number  retiring  every  third  year.  The 
ordinary  councillors  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  at 
their  first  meeting  in  each  period  of  three  years  they  elect 
half  the  number  of  aldermen.  Either  members  of  the 
council  or  outsiders  (provided  they  are  qualified  to  be 
councillors),  may  be  chosen  as  aldermen,  but  if  a councillor 
is  elected  alderman  he  vacates  his  seat  as  a councillor, 
and  the  vacancy  is  filled  up  by  the  county  electors  choosing 
a fresh  councillor.  The  chairman  is  (unless  a woman),  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  countv. 

WHO  MAY  BE  ELECTED  AS  COUNCILLORS.  Every 
persons  who  is  registered  as  a parliamentary  voter  in 
respect  of  property  owned  by  him  in  the  county ; or  who 
is  qualified  as  a municipal  elector  in  any  borough  in  the 
administrative  area,  not  being  a county  borough ; or 
a person  who  would  be  qualified  as  a municipal  elector 
in  such  a borough  but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  non-resident 
therein,  provided  he  resides  within  fifteen  miles  of  such 
borough.  A peer  owninjr  property  in  the  county  is  qualified 
to  be  a councillor,  as  are  clergymen  of  all  denominations. 

No  person  who  holds  any  office  of  emolument  in  the 
gift  of  the  council,  nor  a person  who  has  any  interest  in 
any  contract  with  the  council,  nor  a bankrupt  for  five 
years  after  his  discharge,  is  eligible  for  election  as  a 
councillor.  But  the  disability  of  wmmen  is  now  removed 
by  the  qualification  of  Women  (County  and  Borough 
Councils)  Act,  1907. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES.  The  County  Council  oxercisos 
all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions, 
except  judicial  powers,  e.g.  rating  appeals,  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  are  still  exercised  by 
the  Quarter  Sessions.  The  county  police  are  controlled 
by  a joint  committee  of  the  County  Council  and  the  county 
justices,  but  in  all  other  local  concerns  the  County  Council 
is  the  supreme  body.  They  have  power  to  levy  county 
rates,  and  within  certain  limits  to  borrow  money.  They 
may  oppose  or  promote  bills  in  Parliament.  Under  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  the  County  Councils  have  exten- 
sive powers  in  matters  of  education.  In  fact,  all  education, 
primary  and  secondary,  including  technical  instruction,  is 
under  their  control. 

The  main  functions  of  the  County  Councils  are  to  provide 
and  maintain  Courts  of  Justice,  Highways,  County  Build- 
ings, Lunatic  Asylums,  Reformatories,  Industrial  Schools, 
Bridges,  and  Police.  They  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
and  carry  out  the  laws  relating  to  contagious  diseases  in 
animals  and  to  destructive  insects.  They  appoint  such 
officers  as  the  coroner,  the  county  treasurer,  the  surveyor, 
and  the  public  analyst.  All  Local  Government  elections 
are  under  their  control.  Music  and  dancing  licenses,  and 
licenses  for  race  courses  are  granted  by  them,  and  com- 
pulsmy  purchases  of  land  for  allotments  may  be  authorised 
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by  tliem.  The  use  of  proper  weights  and  measures  by 
shopkeepers  and  others  is  supervised  by  the  County 
Council. 

The  County  Council  supervises  all  the  local  Councils,  such 
as  the  Parish  and  District  Councils  within  its  area.  It 
can  compel  these  bodies  to  do  their  work,  and  if  they  neglect 
it,  may  do  it  for  them.  It  settles  disputes  between  the 
local  councils,  and,  in  short,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  County 
Council  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  local  government  ia 
carried  out  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

To  sum  up,  the  County  Council  must  perform  all  the 
duties  which  are  not  entrusted  to  the  subordinate  local 
authorities,  such  as  the  Town  Councils,  District  Councils, 
and  the  Rural  Councils. 

EXTENT  OF  JURISDICTION.  The  County  Council  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  those  towns  known  as  County  Boroughs. 

FINANCE.  The  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  and 
performing  the  duties  of  the  County  Council  are  derived 
from  various  sources.  It  receives  from  the  Imperial 
Government  a share  of  the  Excise  duties  collected  in  the 
county,  and  a portion  of  the  Probate  Duty  collected 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  These  contributions 
are  paid  into  a separate  account  called  the  “ Exchequer 
Contribution  Account,”  and  are  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  various  officials,  such  as  the  poor-law  officers,  medical 
officers  of  health,  and  registrars  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages.  Any  surplus  left  after  payment  of  these 
officials  may  be  devoted  to  general  purposes,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  promotion  of  technical  education. 

As  the  sums  thus  obtained  are  insufficient  for  local  pur- 
poses, the  County  Council  has  power  to  levy  a County 
Rate.  In  fixing  the  rate,  the  Council  may  employ  the 
poor-law  valuation,  or  may  make  a valuation  of  its  own. 
The  rate  having  been  struck,  the  Oounoil  issues  a precept 
or  order  to  the  poor-law  guardians  of  each  union,  bidding 
them  collect  from  each  parish  in  the  union  an  amount 
fixed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  in  the 
pai’ish.  This  amount  is  collected  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  handed  over  to  the  guardians,  who  in  turn  pay 
it  to  the  county  treasurer.  The  guardians  must  pay  this 
money  within  the  time  named  in  the  precept,  otherwise 
the  Council  may  themselves  order  the  overseers  to  collect 
the  amount  due  from  each  parish. 

Other  sums  are  derived  from  fines  inflicted  for  the 
breach  of  bye-laws  or  certain  statutes,  tolls,  rent  of  county 
property,  and  the  like. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  Council  other  than  those 
contributed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  are  paid  into  the 
County  Fund  Account.  These  moneys  can  only  be  em- 
ployed to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Council  in 
the  exercise  of  its  statutory  powers  and  duties.  The 
county  treasurer  ia  the  only  person  authorised  to  draw 
money  from  the  County  Fund  Account,  and  then  only  on 
an  order  of  the  Council  signed  by  at  least  three  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

When  the  annual  income  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
annual  expenditure,  the  Council  may,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  borrow  money  where 
the  expenditure  is  incurred  on  works  of  permanent  value, 
the  cost  of  which  may  properly  be  spread  over  a number 
of  years,  e.g.  for  purchasing  land  or  erecting  buildings 
which  the  Council  is  by  law  authorised  to  purchase  or 
build.  The  loan  is  raised  on  the  security  of  the  income  of 
the  Council.  No  loan  can,  however,  be  raised  without  the 
express  sanction  of  Parliament,  given  by  a special  Act  for 
that  purpose,  if  the  loan  will  bring  the  total  debt  of  the 
county  above  one-tenth  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  pro- 
perty contained  in  the  county. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL.  It  has  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  County  Councils  of  counties,  with, 
however,  some  differences,  for  it  succeeded  to  the  powers, 
duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  London  County  Council  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Metropolitan  Pohce,  whereas  other  County 
Councils  pay  half  the  cost,  and  share  jointly  with  the 
JasticQs  the  control  of  the  county  police.  Again,  the 


London  County  Council  has  considerable  control  over  the 
raising  of  loans  by  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  for  its 
sanction  is  necessary  to  the  raising  of  such  loans.  It 
consists  of  a chairman,  19  aldermen  and  118  councillors. 
The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  council  but  the  councillors 
are  elected  by  the  parliamentary  voters.  The  City  of 
London  elects  four  but  the  other  London  coustituences 
return  only  two  each. 

MUNICIPAL  QOVBRNMBNT. 

A borough  is  “ any  place  which  for  the  time  being  ia 
subject  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882.”  Such 
places,  before  being  subject  to  that  Act,  must  have  obtaiued 
a charter  of  incorporation. 

MODE  OF  INC9RPORATION.  When  a town  has 
attained  a size  which  in  the  opinion  of  its  inhabitants 
renders  it  worthy  of  possessing  a government  of  its  own, 
a number  of  its  inhabitant  householders  petition  the  King 
in  Council  to  grant  a charter  of  incorporation.  This 
petition  is  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  notice 
of  it  is  sent  to  the  County  Council  of  the  county  in  which 
the  town  is  situated.  The  Privy  Council  then  directs  a 
local  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  at 
this  inquiry,  evidence  for  and  against  the  proposal  is  taken. 
The  Committee  of  the  Council  to  which  the  petition  is 
referred,  and  which  directs  the  inquiry,  may  then  draw  up 
a scheme  by  which  all  the  existing  local  authorities  are 
absorbed  into  the  new  corporation.  If  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  scheme,  an  Order  in  Council  authorises  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme.  Should,  however,  the  local 
authorities  oppose  the  scheme,  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
necessary  before  the  scheme  can  come  into  force.  The 
charter  of  incorporation  fixes  the  number  of  the  councillors 
of  the  borough,  a number  which  varies  according  to  the 
population.  If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  borough  into 
wards,  the  charter  fixes  their  number  and  determines  their 
boundaries.  It  also  appoints  the  first  officers.  On  the 
granting  of  the  charter,  all  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  at  once  apply  to  the  newly  created 
borough.  The  scheme  of  municipal  government  is  the 
same  for  all  boroughs — County  Boroughs,  Counties  of 
Cities,  Counties  of  Towns,  and  Non-County  Boroughs. 
The  main  difference  between  these  different  kinds  of  bodies 
relates  chiefly  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  control 
of  the  police,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  first  three  are  in- 
dependent of  the  County  Council,  whilst  the  last  is  for 
some  purposes  controlled  bv  the  County  CounciL 

THE  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION.  Every  borough 
coming  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  is  a corpora- 
tion consisting  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses. 
Should  the  borough  be  a city,  the  corporation  consists  of 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens.  The  difference 
in  the  two  kinds  of  corporations  is  merely  one  of 
name. 

THE  GOVERNING  BODY  OP  THE  BOROUGH.  The 

government  of  the  borough  is  carried  on  by  the  Borough 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors. 
The  Councillors  are  elected  for  three  yea,rs,  and  every  year 
one-third  of  the  Councillors  retire  in  rotation.  An  out- 
going Councillor  may  be  re-elected. 

The  Aldermen  number  one-third  that  of  the  Councillors, 
and  are  elected  by  the  Council  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
held  on  the  9th  of  November.  Any  person  who  is  a 
Councillor,  or  an  outsider  who  is  qualified  to  be  a Councillor, 
may  be  elected  an  Alderman,  but  if  a Councillor  is  elected 
Alderman,  he  vacates  his  seat  as  Councillor.  Aldermen 
hold  office  for  six  yeai’s,  one-half  of  them  retiring  every 
three  years. 

The  Mayor  is  elected  by  the  Council  from  among  the 
Aldermen  or  Councillors,  but  any  person  who  is  qualified 
to  be  a Councillor  may  be  elected.  He  holds  office  for 
a year,  but  may  be  re-elected,  his  election  being  the  first 
business  transacted  at  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  the 
9th  November.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  the  Mayor  is 
chairman  of  all  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  (unless  a 
woman),  a justice  of  the  peace.  He  is  the  returning 
officer  in  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections. 
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WHO  MAY  BE  COUNCILLORS.  Generally  speaking, 
any  person  entitled  to  vote  at  municipal  elections  may  be 
a Councillor.  But  clergymen  of  all  denominations  (except 
in  Metropolitan  Boroughs),  persons  having  an  interest  in 
any  contract  with  the  Corporation,  and  bankrupts,  may 
not  be  elected  as  Councillors. 

BOROUGH  OFFICERS.  The  chief  officers  in  a borough 
are  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Treasurer  or  Cashier.  The 
Town  Clerk  has  the  custody  of  the  charters  and  other 
documents  of  the  borough.  He  issues  the  summonses  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Council  and  takes  the  minutes  of  the 
Council’s  proceedings.  The  Treasurer  receives  aU  moneys 
and  makes  all  payments  on  behalf  of  the  CounciL  Where 
the  Borough  has  the  organisation  of  a county,  there  will 
also  be  a Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  other  additional  officers. 
Most  boroughs  have,  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  a Pubhc  Analyst. 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  BOROUGH 
COUNCIL.  The  Council  manages  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  maintains  a police  force,  controls  the 
borough  markets  and  the  local  burial  grounds,  levies 
rates,  and  raises  loans  whenever  loans  are  necessary  to 
meet  extraordinary  expenditure  of  a permanent  nature. 
It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  town  is  properly  paved, 
cleaned,  lighted,  and  supplied  with  water,  unless  these 
duties  are  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament  entrusted  to  other 
local  bodies,  in  which  case  such  bodies  may  at  any  time 
hand  over  their  property  and  their  functions  to  the 
Council. 

In  addition  to  these  ordinary  functions,  the  Council 
may  exercise  special  functions.  Certain  Acts  of  Parha- 
ment  may  apply  to  any  borough  which  chooses  to  adopt 
them,  e.g.  the  Public  Libraries  Act  and  the  Baths  and 
Wash-Houses  Act.  Where  these  Acts  are  adopted,  the 
Town  Council  is  the  authority  to  enforce  them,  e.g.  such 
Acts  as  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  the 
Cemeteries  Acts,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts.  Where 
the  Borough  is  a County  Borough,  the  Council  controls 
education,  primary  and  secondary  (including  technical 
education). 

The  Town  Council  has  also  certain  legislative  powers. 
It  can  make  bye-laws  for  the  good  government  of  the 
Borough,  and  for  the  “ prevention  and  suppression  of 
nuisances  not  already  punishable  in  a summary  manner, 
by  virtue  of  any  Act  in  force  in  the  Borough.”  No  bye- 
law can  come  into  force  until  it  has  been  promulgated 
for  forty  days.  It  must  have  been  approved  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  Bye-laws  must  be  reasonable  and  must  not 
conffict  with  the  law  of  the  land.  The  fine  for  breach  of 
such  bye-laws  must  not  exceed  £2. 

The  Council  may  purchase  land,  not  exceeding  five  acres, 
for  borough  buildings,  such  as  the  town  hall,  pohee  stations, 
court  houses,  and  the  like.  Without  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Council  may  not  seU,  mortgage,  or  grant 
long  leases  of  land  belonging  to  the  Borough,  except  such 
long  leases  are  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  workmen’s 
dwellings. 

BOROUGH  FINANCE.  The  sources  of  revenue  and  the 
details  of  expenditure  of  Boroughs  are  usually  grouped 
under  three  heads,  viz..  Borough  Fund,  the  General  District 
Fund,  and  Municipal  Undertakings  (e.g.  Gas,  Tramways, 
and  the  hke). 

The  Borough  Fund  derives  its  supplies  from  rents  of 
corporate  property,  court  fees,  hcenses.  Government  grants 
towards  Education  and  PoUce,  but  the  chief  source  of 
income  is  the  Borough  Rate.  This  rate  is  assessed  by  the 
Council  and  collected  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  In 
London  the  Borough  Councils  are  themselves  the  overseers. 
Out  of  the  Borough  Fund  are  paid  such  items  as  salaries 
of  officers,  expenditure  on  municipal  buildings,  free  libraries, 

F jhce  force.  Elementary  Education ; and  in  the  County 
Boroi^hs,  expenses  on  secondary  and  technical  education, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  industrial  schools. 

The  General  District  Fund  receives  its  main  supplies 
from  the  General  District  Rate,  but  other  sources  of  income 
are  rents,  licenses,  baths  and  wash-house  charges,  and 
grants  from  the  County  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  I 


highways.  The  General  District  Fund  bears  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  highways,  fire  brigade,  pubhc  health 
and  sanitary  measures,  pubhc  lighting  of  streets,  pubUo 
improvements  of  streets,  parks,  and  recreation  grounds. 

Municipal  Undertakings  include  the  supply  of  hght, 
tramcars,  and  other  matters  which  are  usually  supphed 
by  private  enterprise.  On  this  part  of  a Borough  Council’s 
work  there  is  much  dispute  as  to  its  merits  and  demerits. 
The  profits  from  these  undertakings  are  employed  for  local 
purposes,  serving  to  reduce  the  rates  or  to  prevent  their 
increase.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  these  municipal 
enterprises  do  not  show  a profit,  and  thus  additional 
burdens  are  thrust  upon  the  ratepayers. 

Raising  Loans.  Borough  Councils  have  also  large 
powers  of  raising  loans  for  works  of  a more  or  less  permanent 
character.  These  loans  may  be  raised  under  the  authority 
of  general  Acts  of  Parhament  or  under  private  Acts. 
Under  general  Acts,  loans  may  be  raised  for  hbraries, 
baths,  parks,  lunatic  asylums,  sanitary  works,  industrial 
schools,  cemeteries.  Such  loans  must  be  repaid  within 
a certain  number  of  years,  and  the  consent  of  some  Govern- 
ment Department  (in  most  cases  the  Local  Government 
Board)  must  be  obtained  before  the  money  can  be  borrowed. 

In  order  to  raise  loans.  Town  Councils  usually  apply  to 
Parliament  to  pass  a special  Act  for  the  purpose  of  sanction- 
ing the  loan.  But  the  cost  of  promoting  such  a biU  in 
Parliament  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
corporation,  unless  the  proposal  has  been  approved  by 
a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Borough  Council, 
and  also  of  a public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  convened 
for  that  purpose. 

Audit  of  Accounts.  The  accounts  of  the  Borough 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils,  are  not  audited  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  by  three  borough  auditors,  two  elected  by  the  burgesses 
and  one  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor’s  auditor 
must  be  a member  of  the  Council,  the  other  two  must  not, 
but  they  must  be  qualified  to  be  councillors.  The  accounts 
are  audited  twice  a year,  and  after  the  second  audit,  the 
Town  Clerk  furnishes  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year. 
The  audit  of  the  accounts  is  frequently  of  a perfunctory 
character.  It  would  be  a great  improvement  if  each 
Borough  Council  prepared  an  annual  budget  showing  its 
financial  position,  and  giving  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  money  required,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  needed 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS.  A County  Borough  is  a town 
of  such  size  and  importance  as  to  be  independent  of  all 
control  exercised  by  the  County  Council.  It  is  a Municipal 
Borough,  having  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882,  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  various 
other  Acts,  and  has  in  addition  all  the  powers  of  a County 
Council.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a County  Borough 
possesses  greater  powers  than  have  been  given  to  County 
Councils.  In  fact,  the  County  Borough  is  the  highest 
form  of  local  self-government  within  the  British  Isles. 
Its  powers  are,  of  course,  exercisable  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  Borough  boundaries. 

Any  town  with  a population  exceeding  60,000,  may 
apply  to  be  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  a County  Borough ; 
and  the  application  will  be  granted  after  due  inquiry  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  There  are  now  about 
sixty-five  of  these  County  Boroughs. 

A County  Borough  is  governed  by  the  Borough  Council, 
which  is  also  the  County  Council  for  the  area  of  the  Borough. 
For  the  purpose  of  saving  expense,  a County  Borough  may 
agree  with  the  County  Council  to  take  the  benefit  of  and 
to  share  the  expenditure  incurred  for  the  county  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  Police  and  Asylums.  But  apart  from 
this,  a County  Borough  makes  no  contributions  to  the 
expenses  incurred  for  county  purposes,  save  that  if  no 
assizes  be  held  in  the  County  Borough,  it  must  coutributa 
to  the  cost  of  the  assizes. 

COUNTIES  OF  CITIES  OR  OF  TOWNS.  In  addition  to 
these  County  Boroughs  which  have  been  created  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  18S8,  there  are  a few  ancient 
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towns  and  cities,  such  as  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Norwich 
which  have  all  the  organisation  of  a county.  These  are 
knoTvn  as  the  County  of  the  City  of  Norwich  or  the  County 
of  the  Town  of  Nottingham,  according  as  the  place  is  a 
city  or  a town.  These  counties  of  cities  or  counties  of 
towns,  of  which  there  are  nineteen,  are  wholly  independent 
of  the  shire  in  whioh  they  are  situated.  They  have  their 
own  Commissioners  of  the  Peace,  their  own  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  appoint  their  own  Sheriffs. 

NON-COUNTY  BOROUGHS.  They  are  those  towns 
which  possess  a municipal  corporation,  and  which  have  all 
the  powers  of  such  a body,  but  unlike  County  Boroughs, 
are  not  independent  of  the  County  Council  of  the  county 
in  which  they  are  situate.  The  chief  matters  in  which 
Non-County  Boroughs  are  controlled  by  the  County  Council 
are  as  regards  Main  Roads,  the  provision  of  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education,  and  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
Sanitary  Officials.  Most  towns  come  under  the  heading 
of  Non-County  Boroughs. 

METROPOLITAN  BOROUGHS.  By  the  London 
Government  Act  of  1899,  the  Metropolis  was  divided  into 
twenty-eight  boroughs,  each  with  its  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses. 

Powers.  They  took  over  the  powers  of  the  old  vestries, 
but  additional  powers  were  conferred  upon  them.  One 
important  point  in  which  they  differ  from  most  provincial 
boroughs,  is  that  the  councils  of  these  boroughs  are  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  as  such  have  the  power  of  assessing 
and  levying  the  poor  rate,  which  is  now  joined  with  the 
general  district  rate  and  treated  as  one  rate.  This  general 
rate  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  poor  rate,  and  is 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  providing  aU  the  expenses  of  each 
Borough  Council,  and  for  the  expenses  of  other  governing 
bodies  in  London,  such  as  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  London 
County  Council,  Metropolitan  Police.  These  obtain  the 
Bupphes  they  need  by  issuing  precepts  on  the  Borough 
Councils  which  collect  the  amounts  rea^uired  as  part  of  the 
general  rate,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  body  issuing  the 
precept. 

Constitution.  The  Borough  Council  consists  of  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors.  The  total  number  of 
Aldermen  and  Councillors  must  not  exceed  seventy,  of 
whom  one-sixth  are  Aldermen.  Bankrupts  are  not 
entitled  to  sit  on  these  Councils.  Nor  indeed  are  any 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes,  persons  in 
receipt  of  poor  rehef,  or  who  have  an  interest  in  contracts 
with  the  Council.  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are 
eligible  for  seats  in  the  Council. 

THE  CITY  OP  LONDON.  The  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London  is  one  of  the  few  corporations  whose  position  and 
privileges  were  left  untouched  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  of  1834.  It  is,  for  all  purposes  except  main-drainage, 
education,  and  one  or  two  other  matters,  the  sole  local 
authority  within  the  square  mile  of  the  city’s  area.  It 
has  its  own  pohce  and  its  o\vn  courts  of  justice.  It  is  a 
poor-law  union,  and  is  the  sanitary  authority  for  the  port 
of  London.  It  has  a monopoly  of  all  markets  within 
seven  miles  of  its  boundaries. 

The  Corporation  acts  through  three  bodies— the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  the  Court 
of  Common  Hall,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

The  Court  ol  Aldermen  consists  of  26  Aldermen, 
including  the  Lord  Mayor.  These  represent  the  twenty-six 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  and  a twenty-seventh 
ward,  viz.,  that  of  Bridge  Without.  The  Aldermen  are 
elected  for  life,  and  are  magistrates  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  They  elect  the  Recorder,  who  is  a judge  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and  the  presiding  judge  in  the 
Mayor’s  Court. 

The  Court  o!  Common  Council  consists  of  the  26 
Aldermen,  and  206  Common  Councilmen,  elected 
annually  by  the  wards.  It  elects  the  Town  Clerk,  the  City 
Remembrariccr,  the  City  Coroner,  and  the  Secondary  or 
Under-Sheriff.  It  has  the  control  of  the  paving,  lighting, 
and  management  of  the  streets,  and  has  all  the  powers  of 
an  Urban  District  Council. 


The  Court  o!  Common  Hall  consists  of  the  Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  Aldermen  and  all  the  Liverymen  of  the  various 
City  Companies,  to  the  number  of  about  9,000.  It  meets 
on  June  24th  and  September  29th.  On  this  latter  data 
it  elects  the  Sheriff,  the  Chamberlain  (City  Treasurer), 
and  nominates  two  Aldermen  for  the  office  of  Mayor,  one 
of  whom  is  ohoson  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  bo  Lord 
Mayor.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  the  chief  magistrate  and  the 
lord-lieutenant  for  the  city,  and  is  admired  of  the  port  of 
London. 

Formerly  only  the  members  of  the  City  Companies  were 
citizens.  But  now  any  ratepayer  in  the  City,  or  any 
person  on  the  parliamentary  register  for  the  City,  may, 
on  payment  of  a guinea  and  by  application  at  the 
Chamberlain’s  Court,  Guildhall,  become  a freeman  of  the 
City  of  London. 
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We  have  already  stated  the  law  in  regard  to  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  (Refer  to  Index).  We  have  now  a 
similar  duty  to  perform  in  regard  to  Local  Elections. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 

The  procedure  at  Municipal  Elections  is  regulated  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  which  defines  a 
Municipal  Election  as  “ an  election  to  a corporate  office.” 
A “ corporate  office  ” means  the  office  of  mayor,  alderman, 
councillor,  or  elective  auditor. 

1.  THE  ELECTION  OP  COUNCILLORS.  GouncUlors 
are  elected  by  the  burgesses  of  the  borough.  No  one  is 
qualified  for  election  aA  a councillor  unless — 

(1)  He  is  entitled  as  a burgess,  or,  being  entitled  to 
be  so  enrolled  in  all  respects  except  that  of  residence,  is 
resident  beyond  seven  miles  but  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  borough,  and  is  entered  on  a separate  non-resident 
fist  kept  for  the  purpose ; and  (2)  is  possessed  of  property  to 
the  v^ue,  in  the  case  of  a borough  having  four  or  more 
wards,  of  £1,000,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  borough, 
of  £500  ; or  is  rated  to  the  poor  rate  in  the  borough  on  the 
annual  value  of  £30,  in  the  case  of  a borough  with  four  or 
more  wards,  or  £15  in  the  case  of  other  boroughs. 

There  is,  however,  an  additional  proviso  in  the  Act, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  any  person  to  be  elected  as 
councillor,  if  at  the  time  of  his  election  he  is  qualified  to 
elect  to  the  office  of  councillor.  This  qualification  is 
alternative  to  the  two  mentioned  above ; but  the  qualifi- 
cation is  lost  in  this  case  if  the  person  ceases  for  six  months 
to  reside  in  the  borough. 

Certain  persons  are  disqualified  from  becoming  council- 
lors ; chief  among  them  are  clergymen  and  dissenting 
ministers  (except  in  Metropohtan  Boroughs),  persons 
holding  an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Council  (other  than  that 
of  mayor  or  sheriff),  and  persons  having  an  interest  in 
a contract  with,  or  employment  by,  the  CounciL 

The  term  of  office  of  a councillor  is  three  years.  On  the 
1st  November  in  every  year,  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
for  a borough  or  ward  go  out  of  office,  their  places  being 
filled  by  election.  In  London,  however,  all  retire  at  the 
same  time,  namely,  on  the  1st  November  every  third  year. 
On  the  occuiTenco  of  a casual  vacancy  in  a corporate  office, 
an  election  is  held  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  election  to  fill  an  ordinary  vacancy,  and  the 
person  so  elected  holds  the  office  untU  the  time  when  the 
person  in  whose  place  he  is  elected  would  regularly  have 
gone  out  of  office. 

8.  THE  VOTERS.  It  has  been  said  that  councillors  are 
elected  by  the  burgesses  of  the  borough.  No  one  can  vote 
as  a burgess  unless  he  has  been  enrolled  as  a burgess,  and 
he  cannot  be  enrolled  unless 

(1)  He  is  of  full  age.  (2)  Has  been  in  occupation  of  a 
house  in  the  borough  during  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  15th  July  of  the  year  of  enrolment.  (3) 
Has  during  the  said  twelve  months  resided  v^ithin  seven 
miles  of  the  borough,  and  (4)  Has  been  rated  to  the  poor 
rate  and  paid  aU  his  rates, 
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i'tU’fcber,  no  one  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a burgess  , 
if  be  (1)  is  an  alien  who  has  not  been  naturalised  a British  ■ 
subject,  or  (2)  has  within  the  said  twelve  months  received  | 
union  or  parochial  relief  or  other  alms,  or  (3)  is  disentitled  i 
under  any  Act  of  Parliament.  : 

Where  the  borough  has  no  wards,  one  burgess  roll  is  i 
made  for  the  whole  borough,  but  if  there  are  wards,  a I 
separate  roll  is  made  for  each  ward.  No  burgess  may  be  ^ 
enrolled  in  more  than  one  ward  roll.  Where  there  are  | 
wards  a separate  election  of  councillors  takes  place  for  j 
each  ward.  The  returning  officer  for  the  whole  borough  j 
is  the  mayor,  and  each  ward  has  an  alderman  assigned  to  | 
it  to  perform  the  duties  of  returning  officer.  | 

Nine  days’  public  notice  of  election  must  be  given  by 
the  town  clerk.  If  the  election  is  not  contested,  the  j 
returning  officer  publishes  a list  of  the  persons  elected  not 
later  than  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of  the 
election.  If  the  election  is  contested,  a poll  is  taken  by 
ballot  in  a way  very  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  in  which  the  procedure 
at  Municipal  Elections  diSera  from  that  at  Parliamentary 
Elections : — 

(1)  If  one  hour  elapses  'during  wluich  no  vote  is 
tendered,  the  returning  officer  may,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
except  in  the  case  of  a riot,  close  the  poll  before  8 p.m. 
(2)  In  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  returning 
officer  always  has  a casting  vote. 

3.  ELECTION  OF  ALDERMEN.  Aldermen  are  elected 
by  the  Council.  The  number  of  aldermen  in  each  council 
must  be  one-third  of  the  number  of  councillors.  No  one 
may  be  elected  an  alderman  unless  he  is  qualified  to  be  a 
councillor.  If  a councillor  is  elected  to,  and  accepts,  the 
office  of  alderman,  he  vacates  his  office  of  councillor. 

The  term  of  office  of  an  alderman  is  six  years.  On  the 
9th  November  in  every  third  year,  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  aldermen  go  out  of  office,  and  their  places  ai'e 
filled  by  election.  The  half  to  go  out  are  those  who  have 
been  aldermen  for  the  longest  time  without  re-election. 

The  election  takes  place  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  council  on  the  9th  November.  The  outgoing  aldermen 
are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Each  voter  may  vote  for  any 
number  of  persons  not  exceeding  the  number  of  vacancies. 
The  method  of  voting  is  for  the  voter  to  sign  and  personally 
deliver  to  the  chairman  at  the  meeting  a voting  paper 
containing  the  names,  descriptions,  and  addresses  of  the 
persons  for  whom  he  votes.  The  chairman  announces  the 
result  of  the  voting,  and  then  gives  the  voting  papers  to 
the  town  clerk  to  be  kept  for  twelve  months.  In  case  of 
equality,  the  chairman  always  has  a casting  vote. 

4.  ELECTION  OF  THE  MAYOR.  The  Mayor  is  elected 
by  the  council  from  among  the  aldermen  or  councillors, 
or  persons  qualified  to  be  such;  an  outgoing  alderman  is 
eligible.  The  term  of  office  of  the  mayor  is  one  year. 
He  may  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  council  thinks 
reasonable.  The  election  usually  takes  place  on  the 
9th  November,  and  it  is  the  first  business  transacted  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  council.  Outgoing  aldermen 
are  entitled  to  vote-  In  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the 
chairman  has  a casting  vote. 

The  deputy  mayor  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
appointment  must  be  signified  to  the  council  in  writing 
and  recorded  in  the  minutes.  The  powers  of  a deputy 
mayor,  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  mayor  himself,  except  (1)  that  the  deputy  may  not 
take  the  chair  at  a council  meeting,  unless  specially  ap- 
pointed by  the  meeting  to  do  so ; and  (2)  that  the  deputy 
may  not  act  as  a justice  of  the  peace  unless  ho  is  a justice. 

5.  ELECTION  OP  AUDITORS.  The  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  1882,  provides  for  the  election  of  auditors  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  municipal  councils.  As  a rule  there 
are  three,  but  only  two  are  elected,  the  other  one  being 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  ordinary  day  for  electing 
the  two  “ elective  auditors  ” is  the  1st  March,  but  the 
Municipal  council  may  appoint  some  other  day  instead, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
electors  are  the  burgesses  of  the  borough.  No  elector  may 
vote  for  more  than  one  elective  auditor.  The  elections 
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are  generally  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  but  the  mayor  may 
appoint  some  other  suitable  place.  In  other  respects  the 
nomination  and  election  by  ballot  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  councillors.  In  the 
Metropolitan  boroughs  the  auditors  are  not  elected,  but 
are  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS. 

1.  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 
County  Council  Elections  are  chiefly  governed  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  and  the  County  Councils  (Elections) 
Act,  1891.  In  most  respects  the  members  of  County 
Councils  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  Borough 
Councils,  but  there  are  certain  differences. 

(а)  As  respects  the  Aldermen  or  Councillors.  Clerks  in 
Holy  Orders  and  other  ministers  of  religion  are  not  dis- 
qualified from  election.  Peers  owning  property  in  the 
county,  or  persons  registered  as  parliamentary  voters  in 
respect  of  the  ownership  of  property  in  the  county,  are 
qualified  to  be  aldermen  and  councillors,  though  not 
qualified  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882. 
County  aldermen  may  not  vote  in  the  election  of  other 
county  aldermen.  County  councillors  are  elected  for  three 
years  and  then  retire  together,  their  places  being  filled  by 
a new  election.  The  county  is  divided  into  “ electoral 
divisions  ” instead  of  wards,  and  one  county  councillor 
only  may  be  elected  for  each  electoral  division  except  in 
the  County  of  London. 

(б)  As  respeota  the  Electors.  In  boroughs  the  electors 
are  the  burgesses  enrolled  in  pursuance  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882,  and  its  amending  Acts ; but  in 
other  places  the  electors  are  the  persons  registered  as  county 
electors  under  the  County  Electors  Act,  1888,  which  Act 
enables  any  person  possessing,  in  any  part  of  a county 
outside  a borough,  any  property  which  if  situate  within 
the  borough  would  give  him  a burgess  qualification,  to 
be  registered  as  a county  elector  in  the  parish  in  wMch 
the  qualifying  property  is  situate.  Moreover,  a “ ten 
pounds  occupation  qualification  ” will  also  entitle  a person 
to  be  registered  as  a county  elector. 

(c)  As  respects  the  Chairman.  In  county  councils  he  is 
called  the  “ Chairman,”  instead  of  the  “ Mayor,”  The 
vice-chairman  is  appointed  by  the  council.  The  Chairman 
is  by  virtue  of  his  office  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county. 

2.  THE  ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  COUNCILLORS.  The 
ordinary  day  for  the  election  of  county  councillors  in  each 
county  is  such  day  between  the  Ist  and  8th  of  March  as 
tlie  County  Council  may  fix ; and  if  no  date  is  fixed,  it  must 
be  on  the  8th  March  in  every  third  year.  Beturning  Officers 
may  not  hold  an  election  for  a county  councillor  to  fill  a 
casual  vacancy  which  occurs  within  six  months  before  the 
ordinary  day  of  retirement  of  county  councillors.  The 
county  register  must  be  completed  before  the  20th  Decem- 
ber in  every  year,  and  it  comes  into  operation  on  the 
Ist  January  following.  The  County  Council  Chairman  and 
Aldermen  are  usually  elected  on  the  16th  March  instead 
of  the  9tb  November  as  in  Borough  Councils.  In  other 
respects  the  rules  governing  the  elections  are  practically 
the  same. 

DISTRICT  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS. 

1.  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  DISTRICT  COUNCILLORS. 

District  Councils  are  of  two  kinds ; (1)  Urban.  (2)  Rural. 
Candidates  for  election  as  Urban  District  Councillors  must 
either  have  resided  in  the  district  for  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  election,  or  else  they  must  be 
parochial  electors  of  some  parish  within  the  district. 

Candidates  for  election  as  Rural  District  Councillors  are 
only  required  to  have  resided  for  the  said  period  of  twelve 
months  or  to  be  parochial  electors  of  some  parish  within 
the  union.  As  a union  is  often  larger  than  a rural  district, 
it  win  be  seen  that  a person  may  be  elected  as  a Rural 
District  Councillor  for  a district  to  w’hich  he  does  not  belong. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  a provision  in  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  which  gives  to  the  members  of 
Rural  District  Councils  the  powers  and  duties  of  Guardian* 
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of  the  Poor,  so  that  Guardians  and  Rural  District  Council- 
lors have  not  to  be  separately  elected. 

N.B. — Boards  of  Guardians  and  District  Councils  are 
separate  bodies  with  separate  duties  and  powers.  The 
Local  Government  Act  does  not  change  this.  It  merely 
provides  that  the  same  individuals  in  rural  districts  shall 
serve  on  both  bodies. 

Women,  whether  married  or  single,  are  qualified  for 
election  as  District  Councillors ; but  infanta,  aliens,  bank- 
rupts, etc.,  are  disqualified  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they 
were  candidates  for  election  as  Guardians  (see  Election 
cf  Chiardians).  Moreover,  no  paid  poor  law  officer  may 
be  elected  as  a Rural  District  Councillor ; but  this  rule 
does  not  apply  to  Urban  District  Councillors. 

S.  ELECTORS  AND  THE  ELECTIONS.  The  electors  of 
the  councillors  are  the  parochial  electors  of  the  constituent 
parishes  or  of  the  various  wards  if  the  parishes  are  divided 
into  wards  for  the  purpose  of  such  elections.  Women  as 
well  as  men  are  qualified  to  vote.  The  voting  takes  place 
by  ballot,  and  is  subject  to  the  rules  and  orders  made  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  pursuance  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894. 

The  chairman  is  elected  by  the  councillors,  and,  unless 
a woman  or  disqualified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  is  by 
virtue  of  his  office  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Returning  Officer  at  an  election  for 
District  Councillors  to  see  that  the  nomination  papers  are 
in  the  correct  form  according  to  the  Local  Government 
Board’s  rules ; but  it  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  enquire 
whether  any  candidate  is  qualified  for  election.  If  an 
unqualified  candidate  is  elected,  he  may  be  unseated  on 
petition,  and  he  is  also  liable  to  penalties.  The  clerk  of 
the  particular  District  Council  is  the  person  usually 
appointed  returning  officer  for  the  elections. 

PARISH  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS. 

1.  PAPJSH  COUNCILS.  The  Parish  Council  of  a rural 
parish  is  elected  from  among  the  parochial  electors  or 
persons  who  have  entered  into  residence  in,  or  within  three 
miles  of,  the  parish,  on  or  before  the  26th  March  of  the  year 
previous  to  the  election.  The  Council  consists  of  a chair- 
man and  councillors.  The  number  of  councillors  is  fixed 
by  the  County  Council,  but  it  is  not  to  be  less  than  five  or 
more  than  fifteen.  Women,  whether  married  or  single,  are 
eligible  for  election  and  to  elect ; but  a husband  and  wife 
may  not  both  be  qualified  in  respect  of  the  same  property. 
The  councillors  are  ordinarily  elected  for  one  year,  from 
loth  April,  and  are  elected  by  the  parochial  electors.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a person,  if  duly  qualified,  from  being 
registered  in  more  than  one  register  of  parochial  electors. 
Th^e  following  persona  are  disqualified  from  being  elected 
to  a parish  council ; — 

(1)  Infants.  (2)  Aliens  who  have  not  been  naturalised 
British  subjects.  (S)  Persons  who  have  been  in  receipt 
of  parochial  or  union  relief  within  twelve  months  of  their 
election.  (4)  Persons  who  have  within  five  years  of  their 
election  been  sentenced  to  hard  labour  without  the  option 
of  a fine,  or  to  penal  servitude,  unless  they  have  been  par- 
doned. (5)  Persons  who  have  within  five  years  of  their 
election  been  adjudged  bankrupt  or  made  a composition 
or  arrangement  with  their  oreditors,  unless  they  have  paid 
their  creditors  in  full  or  had  the  bankruptcy  annulled,  or 
obtained  a discharge  with  a certificate  that  the  bankruptcy 
was  caused  by  misfortune.  (6)  Persons  who  hold  any  paid 
office  under  the  parish  council.  (7)  Persons  (subject  to 
a few  minor  exceptions)  who  are  concerned  in  contracts 
with  the  Council. 

2.  PROCEDURE  AT  THE  ELECTIONS.  The  procedure 
at  elections  for  parish  councillors  is  regulated  by  rules 
framed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  provide, 
amongst  other  things : — 

(1)  For  every  candidate  being  nominated  in  writing 
by  two  parochial  electors  as  proposer  and  seconder,  and 
no  more.  (2)  Foi  preventing  an  elector  at  an  election 
'lor  a union  or  for  a district  not  a borough,  from  subscribing 
a nomination  paper,  at  voting  in  more  than  one  parish  or 
j other  area  in  the  union  or  district.  (3)  For  preventing 
an  elector  at  an  election  for  a parish  divided  into  wards 
from  subscribing  a nomination  paper,  or  voting  for  more 
than  one  ward.  (4)  For  fixing  the  day  of  the  poll,  and 
the  hours  during  which  the  poll  is  to  be  kept  open,  so. 


however,  that  the  poll  shall  always  be  open  between 
the  hours  of  six  and  eight  in  the  evening.  (5)  For  the 
polls  at  elections  held  at  the  same  date  and  in  the  same 
area  being  taken  together  wherever  practicable.  (6)  For 
the  appointment  of  returning  officers. 

The  elections  take  place  by  ballot  in  a way  similar  to 
that  of  municipal  elections. 

ELECTION  OP  GUARDIANS. 

1.  QU  ALIFIC  ATIONS.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  ex-officio  or  nominated 
Guardians,  and  tha^t  all  Guardians  must  be  elected.  No 
one  is  qualified  to  be  elected  unless 

(1)  He  is  a parochial  elector  of  some  parish  within  the 
Union  ; or  (2)  has  during  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  election  resided  in  the  Union  ; or  (3)  in 
the  case  of  a guardian  for  a parish,  wholly  or  partly  situate 
within  the  area  of  a borough,  is  qualified  to  be  elected 
a councillor  for  that  borough. 

No  one  is  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage  from  being 
elected  as  a Guardian,  so  that  women,  both  married  and 
single,  are  eligible.  The  term  of  office  is  three  years,  but 
one-third  of  the  Guardians  must  retire  on  15th  April  in 
each  year,  unless  the  County  Council  orders  that  they  shall 
all  retire  together  on  that  date  in  the  third  year  of  their 
office. 

2.  DISQUALIFICATIONS.  The  following  persons  are 
dlisqualified  from  election  as  Guardians : — 

(1)  Infants.  (2)  Aliens,  who  have  not  been  natur- 
alised. (3)  Persons  v/ho  have  been  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  within  twelve  months  of  the  election.  (4)  Persons 
who  within  five  years  of  the  election  have  been  sentenced  to 
hard  labour,  without  the  option  of  a fine,  or  to  any  greater 
punishment.  (5)  Persons  holding  a paid  office  under 
the  particular  Board  of  Guardians  to  which  they  desire 
to  be  elected.  ( 6)  Persons  concerned  in  certain  contracts 
with  the  Guardians.  (7)  Persons  who  within  five  years 
of  their  election  have  made  a composition  with  their 
creditors,  or  been  made  bankrupt. 

This  last  disqualification  does  not  apply  if  the  debts 
have  afterwards  been  paid  in  full,  or  if  the  adjudication 
has  been  annulled,  or  if  the  bankrupt  has  obtained  a dis- 
charge showing  the  bankruptcy  to  be  due  to  misfortune 
without  misconduct. 

3.  BY  WHOM  ELECTED.  The  parochial  electors 
of  the  various  parishes  elect  most  of  their  own  Guardians, 
and  if  the  parishes  are  divided  into  wards,  the  electors  in 
each  ward  are  those  of  the  parochial  electors  who  are 
registered  in  respect  of  qualifications  within  the  ward. 
Each  elector  may  give  one  vote  and  no  more  for  each  of 
any  number  of  persons  not  exceeding  the  number  to  be 
elected.  The  actual  procedure  at  the  election  is  regulated 
by  rules  and  orders  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  voting  takes  place  by  ballot  as  in 
the  case  of  other  elections.  When  the  parochial  electors 
have  duly  elected  a Board  of  Guardians,  such  board  has 
power  to  elect  two  additional  members  and  a chairman 
and  vice-chairman  from  outside  its  own  body,  provided 
that  such  persons  are  qualified  to  act  as  guardians ; but 
generally  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  are  chosen  from 
within  the  body. 

The  County  Councils  have  the  power  to  fix  the  number 
of  Guardians  which  each  parish  may  elect,  and  they  also 
have  the  power  of  adding  small  parishes  together  or  divid- 
ing large  parishes  into  wards  for  the  purpose  of  the  election 
of  Guardians. 

The  elections  of  Guardians  as  such  only  take  place  in 
Urban  Districts ; for  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
provides  that  in  Rural  Districts  the  members  of  the  Rural 
District  Councils  shall  also  be  Guardians. 

DISPUTING  THE  RESULT  OF  ELECTIONS. 

1.  ELECTION  PETITIONS.  The  procedure  to  upset  the 
return  in  Municipal  and  other  elections  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  elections.  The  procedure  in 
these  cases  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  1882,  the  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1884,  the  Local  Government  Acts, 
and  the  Rules  made  under  these  Acts.  The  trial  of  the 
petition  takes  place  in  an  Election  Court,  before  a Com- 
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miasioner,  who  must  be  a barrister  of  at  least  fifteen  years 
standing.  Where  corrupt  or  illegal  practices  have  been 
alleged,  instead  of  reporting  to  the  Speaker,  as  in  the 
case  with  Parliamentary  electors,  the  Commissioner  must 
make  a report  to  the  High  Court. 

2.  CORRUPT  PRACTICES.  The  proceedings  relating  to 
corrupt  practices  at  municipal  and  local  elections  are 
similar  to  those  for  parliamentary  elections,  but  they  are 
governed  by  different  Acts.  The  expression  “ corrupt 
practice,”  includes  bribery,  treating,  undue  influence, 
personation,  or  a false  declaration  as  to  election  expenses. 
But  the  offence  must  be  committed  with  a corrupt  motive, 
or  it  will  be  an  “ illegal  ” practice  and  not  a corrupt  one. 
The  commission  of  corrupt  practices  by  a candidate  or  his 
agents  makes  the  election  void.  Moreover,  the  election 
may  be  declared  void  if  such  corruption  has  been  generally 
prevalent  at  an  election,  without  the  proved  connivance  of 
the  candidates  or  their  agents. 

The  commission  of  corrupt  practices  before,  during,  or 
after  an  election  is  visited  with  very  severe  punishment. 
The  punishment  includes  disfranchisement  and  incapacity 
of  being  elected  for  a number  of  years,  and  also  fine  and 
imprisonment.  In  the  case  of  bribery  and  treating,  both 
the  giver  and  the  recipient  are  equally  guilty.  Moreover, 
the  bribe,  promise,  or  refreshment  need  not  have  been 
given  directly.  A man  is  generally  responsible  in  law  for 
the  action  of  his  agents  acting  in  his  supposed  interests. 

A person  is  said  to  be  guilty  of  “ Personation  ” if  (1)  he 
apphes  for  a ballot  paper  in  the  name  of  some  other  person, 
or  (2)  having  voted  once  he  attempts  to  vote  again  at  the 
same  election.  Those  who  counsel  or  abet  others  to  com- 
mit this  offence  are  also  guilty  of  corrupt  practices.  The 
withdrawal  of  custom  from  a tradesman,  or  a threat  to 
withdraw  it,  or  a threat  to  dismiss  an  employee,  would 
amount  to  “ undue  influence,”  if  it  were  done  with  the 
intention  of  causing  the  voter  to  vote  in  a particular 
way. 

3.  ILLEGAL  PRACTICES.  The  commission  of  " Illegal 
Practices  ” at  an  election  means  the  doing  of  any  act 
which  has  been  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  illegal.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  or  not  there  was  an  illegal  motive 
in  the  commission  of  the  act.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  “ illegal  practices  ” : — 

(1)  Making  and  publishing  false  statements  as  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  a candidate.  (2)  Paying  or 
contracting  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  electors  to  or 
from  the  poll,  whether  for  the  hiring  of  horses  or  carriages, 
or  for  railway  fares  or  ^otherwise.  (3)  Paying  or  con- 
tracting to  pay  an  elector  for  the  use  of  any  land  or  premises 
for  the  exhibition  of  any  address,  bill,  or  notice,  unless  the 
elector  receives  such  payment  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business  as  an  advertising  agent.  (4)  Paying  or  con- 
tracting to  pay  for  more  committee  rooms  than  are  legally 
allowaWe.  (5)  The  incurring  by  a candidate  or  his 
election  agent  of  an  expense  greater  than  is  legally  allow- 
able, provided  that  the  candidate  knows  of  the  fact. 
(6)  Knowingly  inducing  a person  to  vote  who  is  prohibited 
from  voting  by  any  Act  of  Parliament.  (7)  Knowingly 
publishing  a false  statement  of  the  withdrawal  of  a candi- 
date. 

The  commission  of  illegal  practices  is  visited  with  heavy 
penalties,  and  generally  makes  the  election  void. 

In  addition  to  the  above  offences  there  are  other  offences 
under  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act, 
1883,  which  involve  penalties,  but  which  do  not  make  the 
election  void  unless  they  are  committed  by  the  candidate 
himself  or  his  election  agent  or  sub-agents.  These 
offences  include 

(1)  Providing  money  for  illegal  practices.  (2)  Em- 
ploying, even  gratuitously,  public  stage  or  hackney  carriages 
(but  not  private  vehicle)  or  horses  kept  for  the  purposes 
of  hire,  to  convey  electors  to  or  from  the  poll ; but  the 
voters  themselves  may  hire  such  a conveyance  for  taking 
themselves  to  the  poll.  (3)  Corruptly  paying  a candidate 
to  withdraw  from  the  election.  (4)  Paying  for  bands, 
torches,  flags,  banners,  cockades,  ribbons,  or  other  marks 
of  distinction.  (5)  Publishing  posters  relating  to  the 
election  without  the  adflress  of  the  printer  and  publisher. 
(6)  Using  a house  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
. liquor,  or  a refreshment  house,  or  an  elementary  school  as 
a committee  room. 


THEIR  KATURS.  The  expression  “rate”  means 
(1)  a contribution  levied  by  some  local  authority  either  for 
local  government  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  poor ; or  (2)  a charge  made  by  a public  company 
(e.g.  a water  company),  for  services  rendered.  Rates  ^ffer 
from  Taxes  in  that  they  are  not  of  general  application, 
each  locahty  has  its  own  rates  according  to  its  needs. 
In  fact,  a rate  may  be  defined  as  a local  tax,  or  a tax  for 
local  purposes.  The  principles  which  govern  the  law  and 
practice  of  rating  as  we  find  them  to-day  date  from  the 
Statute  43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  which  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  who  were  to  make  the  poor  rate, 
and  which  provided  a means  for  appealing  against  the 
rate.  This  Statute  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  has  been  modified 
slightly  by  subsequent  legislation,  but  it  is  still  the  principal 
Act  dealing  with  the  subject. 

VARIETIES  OP  RATES. 

1.  THE  POOR  RATE.  The  most  ancient  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  rates  is  the  Poor  Rate.  There 
is  in  law  a duty  imposed  on  every  parish  to  make  provision 
for  its  own  poor,  though  in  certain  cases  two  or  more 
parishes  are  allowed  to  unite  in  forming  a Union  for  that 
purpose.  The  expense  incurred  by  each  parish  in  providing 
for  its  poor  is  defrayed  from  the  Poor  Rate,  which  ia  a rate 
levied  on  the  occupiers  of  certain  kinds  of  property.  The 
rate  is  made  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  are  given 
that  power  by  the  above-mentioned  Statute  of  Elizabeth. 
Properly  the  only  duty  of  the  overseers  is  to  make  and  to 
levy  the  poor  rate,  the  various  other  local  authorities 
having  power  to  make  rates  for  other  purposes ; but 
the  overseers  are  called  upon  by  the  local  authorities  to 
levy  those  other  rates  by  using  their  poor  rate  machinery. 
The  advantage  of  this  course  of  procedure  is  that  the  ex- 
pense of  a double  levy  is  saved  to  the  community. 

2.  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  RATE.  The  rating  of 
occupiers  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Public  Libraries 
in  various  districts  is  governed  chiefly  by  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts,  1892  to  1901. 

(1)  Where  the  library  district  is  situate  in  a municipal 
borough,  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is  defrayed  either 
out  of  the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate,  or  out  of  a separate 
Library  rate,  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  borough  rate. 

(2)  Where  the  library  district  is  in  an  urban  district 
other  than  a borough,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  defrayed 
either  out  of  the  rate  applicable  to  general  purposes 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  Public  Health  Acte,  or 
out  of  a separate  rate  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in  like 
manner. 

(3)  Where  the  library  district  is  in  a parish,  ite  expenses 
are  defrayed  out  of  a rate  raised  with  and  as  part  of  the 
poor  rate,  subject,  however,  to  this  qualification,  that 
every  person  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  of  the  parish  in 
respect  of  lands  used  as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  ground 
only,  or  as  woodlands  or  market  gardens,  or  nursery 
grounds,  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  assessed  upon  him  in  respect  of  those  lands,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  library  rate. 

(4)  In  London,  the  expenses  of  the  Public  Libraries 
are  paid  either  out  of  the  consolidated  rate  levied  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  or  by  a separate  rate  made, 
assessed,  and  levied  in  like  manner. 

3.  TEE  GENERAL  DISTRICT  RATE.  The  Pubhc 
Health  Acts  provide  for  the  payment  of  most  of  the 
expenses  of  urban  authorities  out  of  the  district  fund. 
Where  that  fund  is  insufficient  to  meet  these  expenses,  it 
is  provided  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  that  the  urban 
authority  may  from  time  to  time,  as  the  occasion  may 
require,  make  and  levy  a rate  or  rates  called  “ general 
district  rates.”  Such  rate  may  be  either  prospective 
(i.e.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  future  expenses),  or  retro- 
spective (i.e.  for  the  payment  of  expenses  already  incurred) ; 
but  if  retrospective,  the  rate  must  be  made  within  six 
months  of  the  time  when  the  expenses  were  incurred. 
Public  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  any  such  rate,  and 
of  the  time  when  it  is  intended  to  make  it,  and  of  the  place 
where  a statement  of  the  proposed  rate  is  deposited  for 
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iaspection,  must  bo  given  by  the  urban  authority  in  the 
week  immediately  before  the  day  on  which  the  rate  is 
intended  to  be  made,  and  at  least  seven  days  previously 
thereto. 

4.  PRIVATE  IMPROVEMENT  RATE.  The  Public 
Health  Acts  provide  that  whenever  an  urban  authority 
has  incurred  certain  expenses  called  “ private  improvement 
expenses,”  such  authority  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  make  and 
levy  on  the  occupier  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which 
the  expenses  have  been  incurred,  in  addition  to  all  other 
rates,  a rate  or  rates  called  “ private  improvement  rates,” 
of  such  amount  as  will  be  sufficient  to  discharge  such 
expenses,  together  with  interest  thereon,  at  a rate  not 
exceeding  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  in  such  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  years,  as  the  urban  authority  may  in 
each  case  determine.  But  if  any  person  considers  himself 
aggrieved  by  any  such  decision  of  the  local  authority,  he 
may,  within  twenty-one  days  after  notice  of  such  decision, 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principal  “ private  improvement  expenses.” 

(1)  Expenses  incurred  in  providing  houses  with  proper 
and  effective  drainage  in  cases  where  the  owner  or  occupier 
has  nob  provided  it.  (2)  Expenses  incurred  in  providing 
houses  with  proper  privies  and  ashpits.  (3)  Expenses 
incurred  in  supplying  a house  with  water.  f4)  Expenses 
incurred  in  seweiing,  levelling,  paving,  metalling,  (lagging, 
channelling,  lighting,  or  making  good  any  street  which  Ls 
not  a highway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Section  232  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876,  gives  a 
similar  power  of  making  private  improvement  rates  to 
rural  authorities. 

5.  THE  HIGHWAY  RATE.  The  expenses  incurred  in 
repairing  and  keeping  up  Highways  are  frequently  included 
in  the  General  District  Rates,  but  sometimes  a special 
Highway  Rate  is  levied. 

(а)  For  urban  districts  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876, 
provides  (1)  where  the  whole  of  the  district  is  rated  for 
works  of  paving,  water  supply,  and  sewerage,  or  for  works 
for  such  of  these  purposes  as  are  provided  for  in  the  district, 
the  cost  of  repair  of  highways  must  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
General  District  Rate  ; (2)  where  parts  of  the  district  are  not 
rated  for  such  works,  the  cost  of  repair  of  highways  in  those 
parts  must  be  defrayed  out  of  a Highway  Rate  to  be 
separately  assessed  and  levied  in  those  parts  by  the  urban 
authority,  and  the  cost  of  such  repair  in  the  residue  of  the 
district  must  be  defrayed  out  of  the  General  District  Rate  ; 
(3)  where  no  such  works  are  established  in  the  district,  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  highways  must  be  defrayed  out  of 
a highway  rate  to  be  levied  throughout  the  whole  district 
by  urban  authority. 

(б)  The  expenses  incurred  by  rural  district  councils  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  are  divided  into  general  expenses 
and  special  expenses ; the  former  are  generally  paid  by  the 
district  as  a whole,  whereas  the  latter  are  incurred  in  respect 
of  certain  contributory  places  within  the  district.  The 
general  expenses  are  payable  out  of  a common  fund, 
whereas  the  special  expenses  fall  on  the  contributory  place 
for  which  they  are  incurred.  The  expenses  incurred  for 
the  repair  of  highways  are  usually  treated  as  general 
expenses,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the  district  council  has 
the  power  to  charge  them  on  a contributory  place.  The 
common  fund  out  of  which  the  general  expenses  are  paid 
is  raised  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  parishes  in  the  district, 
according  to  the  rateable  value  of  each  contributory  place. 

6.  SEWERS  RATE.  The  Public  Health  and  other 
Acts  give  to  the  various  local  authorities  the  power  to 
make  and  maintain  sewers.  Generally  speaking,  the  main 
difference  between  a sewer  and  a drain  is  that  the  former 
serves  two  or  more  houses,  whereas  the  latter  serves  only 
one.  In  order  to  properly  make  and  maintain  their  sewers, 
the  various  authorities  are  empowered  to  levy  sewers  rates. 
This  rate  is  frequently  combined  with  the  general  rate  of 
the  various  districts.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  local 
authorities  are  given  the  power  to  recover  the  expenses 
from  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  property  immediately 
affected  by  the  particular  sewer. 

7.  BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES’  EXPENSES.  The 
Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts,  1846  to  1899,  provide  for  the 


establishment  and  control  of  public  baths  and  wash-houaei 
in  various  places  which  adopt  the  Acts.  If  the  baths  and 
wash-houses  are  situate  within  a borough,  so  much  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  as  is  not  covered  Ijy  the  income  of  tho 
establishment  is  defrayed  out  of  the  Borough  Fund.  But 
where  they  are  established  in  a parish  which  is  not  witbi® 
a borough,  the  expenses  not  covered  by  the  income  are 
chargeable  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  moneys  to  be  raised 
or  applicable  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

8.  THE  BURIAL  RATE.  The  law  relating  to  Burial 
Grounds  is  contained  in  the  Burial  Acts,  1852  to  1900. 
They  provide  that  the  income  arising  from  the  Burial 
Grounds  (except  the  fees  to  the  incumbent,  clerk,  sexton, 
etc.),  are  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  defra5'ing  expenses; 
but  where  such  income  is  insullicient  for  that  purpose, 
the  difference  is  charged  on  the  rate,^.  The  rate  may  either 
take  the  form  of  a sefiarate  Burial  Rate,  or  it  may  be  raised 
with  or  as  part  of  some  other  rate,  as  the  Poor  P.ate,  tha 
Borough  Rate,  or  the  General  District  Rate. 

9-  BOROUGH  RATE.  This  rate  is  dealt  with  in  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  18S2,  which  provides  for  tha 
payments  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  corporate  land, 
and  of  all  sums  and  fines  jiayable  to  the  corporation, 
to  a ‘‘  borough  lurid.”  'J'he  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
borough  is  to  be  paid  out  of  this  fund  ; hut  where  the  fund 
proves  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  difference  is  defrayed 
by  a Borough  Rato,  which  is  a.-  cssed  by  the  municipal 
council  but  collected  by  the  overscci-g. 

10.  COUNTY  RATE.  Tho  income  received  by  the 
various  county  Coniudls  is  geiUTally  cjuite  inadequate  lor 
the  purpose  of  defraying  their  expenses.  The  balance 
is  paid  out  of  a county  rate  levied  under  the  County  Ratee 
Act,  1862.  The  assessment  valuations  for  this  rate  are 
not  always  the  same  as  those  for  the  poor  rate,  though  the 
poor  rate  valuations  are  often  adojitcd  by  the  county  rate 
assessment  committees  for  convenience. 

11.  GENERAL  RATE.  The  London  Government  Act, 
1899,  provides  for  all  the  expenses  of  London  Borough 
Councils  being  paid  out  of  one  general  rate,  to  be  called 
“ the  general  rate,”  and  for  the  discontinuance  of  a separate 
poor  rate,  sewers  rate,  lighting  rate,  etc.  The  general 
rate  is  assessed,  made  and  levied  by  the  Borough  Council 
a.s  if  it  were  the  Poor  Rate.  The  act  further  provides  that 
all  tha  rates  collected  in  a Metropolitan  borough  from  any 
person  must,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  be  levied  on  one 
demand  note,  and  the  demand  note  shall  state 

(1)  Tlie  rateable  value  of  tlie  premises  in  respect  of 
which  the  rate  Is  levied.  (2)  The  rate  in  the  pound. 
(3)  The  period  for  which  the  rate  Ls  made.  (4)  The 
several  purposes  for  which  the  rate  Is  levied.  (5)  The 
approximate  amount  In  the  pound  required  for  each  pur- 
pose (including,  a.s  far  as  is  practicable,  the  proportionate 
amount  of  the  e<5timat€d  costs  of  and  loss  in  collection) ; 
and  (C)  The  equalisation  charges  and  other  contribution* 
to  the  County  (Council  under  the  London  (Equalisation  of 
Rates)  Act,  1894,  and  other  enactments. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  a tenant  is  generally  entitled  to 
deduct  the  amount  paid  in  sewers  rate  from  his  rent.  The 
London  Government  Act,  1899,  does  not  deprive  him  of 
this  right ; where  the  right  exists,  he  is  still  entitled  to 
deduct  from  his  rent  such  portion  of  the  general  rate  as 
represents  the  sewers  rate. 

12.  POLICE  RATE.  The  expenses  of  the  police  force 
in  the  Metropolitan  police  district  is  met  by  a police  rate 
levied  over  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  police  district. 
The  rate  must  not  exceed  ninepence  in  the  pound. 
In  Boroughs,  these  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  Borough 
Fuad,  which  is  augmented  by  the  Borough  Rate  and  by 
Watch  Rates.  In  counties  the  expenses  of  keeping  up 
the  police  are  defrayed  by  a police  rate  levied  by  the 
County  Councils. 

13.  WATCH  RATE.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1882,  provides  that  where  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  any  rate  might  be  levied  in  a borough  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  by  day  or  by  night,  the  council  may  from  time 
to  time  make  and  levy  a watch  rate  on  the  occupiers  of  all 

j hereditaments  within  such  parts  of  the  borough  as  are 
I watched  by  day  and  by  night.  The  watch  rate  may  be 
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made  either  yearly  or  half-yearly.  The  rate  is  made, 
levied,  and  collected  in  the  same  way  as  the  Borough  Rate  ; 
but  it  must  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  eightpence  in  the 
pound  on  the  net  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  thereto. 
A.11  the  money  raised  by  the  watch  rate  goes  to  the  borough 
fund. 

14.  LIGHTING  RATE.  The  cost  of  lighting  the  streets 
in  London  and  in  Urban  Districts,  and  in  those  Rural  Dis- 
tricts the  councils  of  which  have  urban  powers,  are  borne 
by  the  various  local  authorities  and  paid  out  of  the  general 
rates  for  the  particular  district ; but  in  the  case  of  rural 
parishes  not  situate  within  a district  the  council  whereof 
has  urban  powers,  the  parochial  electors  may  at  a parish 
meeting  adopt  the  adoptive  Lighting  and  Watching  Act, 
1833.  Where  it  has  been  adopted  the  amount  to  be 
raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  is  fixed  by  the  ratepayers 
at  the  annual  parish  meeting.  It  is  levied  by  the  overseers 
under  order  of  the  parish  meeting  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  poor  rate  is  levied. 

15.  EDUCATION  RATE.  By  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
it  is  provided  that  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  i 
that  Act  by  the  various  councils  having  powers  under 
that  Act  should  be  defrayed  : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  counties,  out  of  the  county  fund. 
(2)  In  the  case  of  boroughs,  out  of  the  borough  fund  or 
borough  rate,  or  out  of  a separate  education  rate  to  be 
made,  assessed,  and  levied  in  like  manner  as  the  Borough 
Rate.  (.3)  In  the  case  of  an  Urban  District,  other  than 
a borough,  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  parish  or  parishes 
comprised  in  the  district. 

16.  GAS  AND  WATER  RATES.  The  rates  dealt  with 
above  are  all  rates  in  the  first  of  the  two  meanings  of  the 
word  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  gas 
rates  and  water  rates  have  the  second  meaning  in  that 
they  are  usually  a charge  made  by  a public  company  for 
services  rendered.  Gas  is  usually  paid  for  according  to  the 
quantity  consumed  as  measured  by  the  meter.  The  private 
Acts  of  most  gas  companies  have  provisions  dealing  with  the 
testing  of  gas  meters  and  the  recovery  of  over-charges  if  the 
meters  do  not  register  correctly,  but  mo,ny  of  the  Acts 
provide  that  allowances  for  the  incorrectness  of  meters  can 
only  be  made  on  the  current  quarter’s  account.  Water  rates, 
however,  are  generally  assessed  and  are  payable  on  the 
rateable  value  of  the  premises,  though  it  is  not  unusual 
for  an  extra  charge  to  be  made  where  garden  hoses  are 
employed  or  where  there  is  otherwise  reason  to  believe 
that  an  abnormal  supply  of  water  will  be  used. 

TOTAL  EXEMPTION  PROM  RATING. 

Certain  property  is  exempt  from  being  rated ; — 

1.  CROWN  PROPERTY,  which  has  been  held  to  include 
royal  palaces,  dockyards,  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Horse  Guards,  Post 
Offices,  Assize  Courts,  etc.,  and  even  the  judges’  lodgings 
in  the  various  Assize  Towns.  Where,  however,  property 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Government  under  the  Defence 
Act,  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  country,  the 
Act  provides  that  where  before  the  Act  the  land  was  charged 
with  rates,  it  shall  continue  to  be  so  chargeable,  but  that 
it  must  not  be  assessed  to  a higher  value  than  that  at 
which  it  stood  at  the  time  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Government. 

2.  PERSON  AL  PROPERTY,  also,  is  exempt  from  rating. 
This  has  not  always  been  so.  Indeed,  the  Statute  43  Eliz., 
c.  2,  which  established  the  present  system  of  rating,  ex- 
pressly provided  for  the  rating  of  such  property.  However, 
the  practice  of  rating  personal  property  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  until  it  was  abolished  in  1840. 

3.  TURNPIKE  TOLLS.  These  are  exempted  from 
assessment  to  the  rates  by  virtue  of  the  Turnpike  Roads  Act, 
1822,  which  also  exempts  the  toll-houses  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  tolls. 

4 CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS.  Churches,  chapels, 
and  premises  exclusively  appropriated  to  public  religious 
worship  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates  by  the 
Poor  Rato  Exemption  Act,  1833.  There  is  a proviso 
in  the  Act  which  exempts  such  buildings  from  being  rated, 
if  the  only  other  use  to  which  they  are  put,  besides  that  for 


public  religious  worship,  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
Sunday  School,  or  an  infant  school,  or  for  the  charitable 
education  of  the  poor. 

5.  SCIENTiriC,  LITERARY,  AND  FINE  ARTS 
SOCIETIES.  The  Scientific  Societies  Act,  1843,  provides 
that  societies  established  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
science,  literature,  or  the  fine  arts  shall  be  exempt  from 
rates  in  respect  of  land  and  buildings  occupied  by  them 
for  the  transaction  of  their  business  and  for  carrying  into 
effect  their  purposes ; but  before  any  such  society  can 
claim  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  it  must  cause  three  copies 
of  ail  its  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  signed  by  its  principal 
officers,  to  be  submitted  to  the  barrister  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  certifying  the  rules  of  friendly  societies.  If 
this  barrister  decides  that  any  such  scientific,  bterary,  or 
fine  arts  society  is  entitled  to  exemption,  he  grants  it 
a certificate  to  that  effect.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Religious,  Educational,  and  other  societies  cannot  claim 
any  exemption  from  rating  under  this  Act. 

6.  LIGHTHOUSES.  BUOYS,  BEACONS,  etc.  These, 
i and  also  all  the  premises  and  property  belonging  thereto, 

or  occupied  by  lighthouse  authorities,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
the  lighthouse  services,  are  exempted  from  rates  of  every 
kind  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

7.  VOLUNTEER  STOREHOUSES.  Storehouses 
appointed  for  the  depositing  and  safe  keeping  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores  of  volunteer  corps  are  exempted 
from  rates  by  the  Volunteer  Act,  1863. 

8.  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 
These  cannot  themselves  claim  to  be  exempt  from  the 
incidence  of  the  rates  ; but  the  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools 
(Exemption  from  Rating)  Act,  1869,  gives  to  all  rating 
authorities  the  power  to  exempt  such  schools  from  the 
rates  if  they  think  fit.  Moreover,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
if  the  school  is  a Sunday  School,  infant  school  or  school  for 
the  charitable  education  of  the  poor  held  in  a church  or 
chapel,  it  is  exempted  from  rates  by  the  Poor  Rate 
Exemption  Act,  1833. 

PARTIAL  EXEMPTION  FROM  RATING. 

Certain  other  property  is  entitled  to  partial  relief  fron2 
rating : — 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  LAND.  By  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act,  1896,  it  is  provided  that  the  occupiers  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  England  shall  be  liable  to  pay  one-half  only 
of  the  rate  in  the  pound  payable  in  respect  of  buildings 
and  other  hereditaments.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to 
rates  assessed  under  any  commission  of  sewers  or  in  respect 
of  any  drainage,  wall,  embankment,  or  other  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  land ; nor  does  it  apply  to  those  rates  with 
which  agricultural  land  was  already  assessed  at  a half  or 
less  than  a half,  as  compared  with  other  property.  In 
this  Act  the  expression  “ Agricultural  Land  ” is  defined 
as  meaning  “ any  land  used  as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture 
ground  only,  cottage  gardens  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an 
acre,  market  gardens,  nursery  grounds,  orchards,  cr 
allotments  ” ; but  it  does  not  include  “ land  occupied 
together  with  a house  as  a park,  gardens,  other  than  as? 
aforesaid,  pleasure  grounds,  or  any  land  kept  or  preserved 
mainly  or  exclusively  for  purposes  of  sport  or  recreation,  o? 
land  used  as  a racecourse.” 

Persons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  often  occupy 
cottages  in  the  country ; they  cannot  claim  to  be  rated  at 
one-half  only  in  respect  of  their  gardens,  for  the  Act  goes 
on  to  define  a “ cottage  ” as  “ a house  occupied  as  a dwelliug 
house  by  a person  of  the  labouring  classes.” 

S.  TITHES.  By  the  Tithe  Rentcharge  (Rates)  Act, 
1899,  it  is  provided  that  the  owner  of  a tithe  rent-charge 
attached  to  a benefice  shall  be  liable  to  pay  only  one-half 
of  the  amount  which  he  would  have  to  pay  if  it  were 
ordinary  rateable  property.  The  Act  does  not  apply  in 
those  cases  where  the  property  is  already  assessed  at  ono- 
half  or  less  than  one-half  as  compared  with  other  rateable 
property.  Thus  it  is  provided  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1876,  that  “ the  owner  of  any  tithes,  or  of  any  tithe  com- 
mutation rent-charge,  or  the  occupier  of  any  land  used  as 
arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  ground  only,  or  as  woodlands. 
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market  gardeiis,  or  nursery  grounds.  Or  used  only  as  a 
railway  constructed  under  the  powers  of  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  public  conveyance,  shall  be  assessed  in  respect 
of  the  same  in  the  proportion  of  oke-fourth  only  of  its  net 
annuU.1  value.” 

'hf.B. — Allotments,  towing  paths,  and  land  covered  with 
water,  can  also  generally  be  treated  as  liable  only  to  one- 
ifourth  of  their  net  annual  value. 

iLrIGHT  RAILWAYS.  By  the  Light  Railways  Act, 

' 1896^  i?t  is  provided  that  where  the  Treasury  agree  to  make 
any  ag^cia;]  advance  as  a free  grant,  the  order  authorising 
the  raStivay  may  make  provision  as  regards  any  parish 
that,  during  a period  not  exceeding  ten  years  to  be  fixed 
by  the  order,  so  much  of  the  railway  as  is  in  that  parish 
shall  not  be  assessed  to  any  local  rate  at  a higher  value  than 
that  at  which  the  land  occupied  by  the  railway  would  have 
been  assessed  if  it  had  remained  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  immediately  before  it  was  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  the  railway. 

4.  BURIAL  GROUNDS.  It  is  provided  by  the  Burial 
Act,  1855,  that  land  acquired  under  the  Burial  Acts  to  be 
used  as  Burial  Grounds  shall  not  be  assessed  at  a higHhr 
value  than  that  at  which  the  property  was  assessed  at  the 
time  of  its  acquisition. 

5.  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Voluntary  >School8 
Act,  1897,  it  is  provided  that  no  person  slialJ  be  assessed 
or  rated  to  or  for  any  local  rate  in  respect  of  any  land  or 
buildings  used  exclusively  or  mainly  for  the  purposes  of 
the  schoolrooms,  offices,  or  playground  of  a voluntary 
school,  except  to  the  extent  of  any  profit  derived  by  the 
managers  of  the  school  for  the  letting  thereof. 

THE  RATEPAYER. 

1.  WHO  PAYS  THE  RATES  ? The  Statute  of  Elizabeth 
makes  the  rates  payable  by  the  occupier  of  the  property, 
whether  he  be  the  owner  of  the  land  or  not.  But 
certain  later  Statutes  have  made  the  rates  payable  by  the 
owner  in  certain  cases.  Again,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  occupier  has  to  pay  in  the  first  instance,  he  may  some- 
times, if  he  is  a tenant,  deduct  from  his  next  rent  the  amount 
he  has  paid  in  rates,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  Questions 
often  arise  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  “ occupier  ” and 
’*  occupation  ” in  rating  cases.  No  really  satisfactory 
definition  has  ever  been  given.  A person  may  be  said  to 
be  in  ” occupation  ” for  rating  purposes  if  he  is  in  possession 
of  the  property  and  derives  some  tangible  benefit  from 
it. 

The  owner  of  a vacant  house  is  not  rateable  for  it  as  an 
occupier,  as  long  as  he  keeps  it  vacant ; if,  however,  he 
furnishes  it  and  keeps  it  ready  for  habitation,  he  is  an 
occupier  even  if  he  does  not  actually  reside  in  it  at  all. 
If  a person  occupies  only  certain  rooms  in  his  house,  and 
does  not  use  certain  other  rooms,  he  is  yet  liable  to  be  rated 
for  the  whole.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  those 
cases  where  each  suite  is  to  be  regarded  as  a separate  piece 
nf  rateable  property,  as  in  the  case  of  flats. 

Where  a house  is  occupied  by  servants  on  behalf  of  their 
master,  the  master  is  usually  rated  and  not  the  servants. 
Again,  where  a house  which  is  to  be  let  unfurnished  is 
merely  in  the  custody  of  a care-taker  for  the  purposes  of 
protecting  it,  it  is  generally  not  liable  to  be  rated  ; but  if 
the  owner  also  at  the  same  time  uses  it  as  a store-house  for 
bifl  furniture,  he  is  liable  to  be  rated  as  the  occupier.  The 
occupation  of  a room  or  rooms  by  a lodger  does  not  maie 
him  rateable  as  the  occupier  thereof ; as  his  landlord  is 
rated  in  respect  of  the  whole  house. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collec- 
tion Act,  1869,  Amendment  Act,  1882,  that  an  outgoing 
occupier  shall  only  be  liable  to  pay  so  much  of  the  rate  as 
shall  be  proportionate  to  the  time  of  his  occupation, 
notwithstanding  he  may  not  be  at  once  succeeded  in  his 
occupation  by  an  incoming  tenant.  In  like  manner  the 
hicoming  tenant  is  only  liable  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  his  occupation. 

2.  WHERS  OWNER  IS  RATED  INSTEAD  OF 
OCCUPIER.  As  has  been  seen,  the  occupier  and  not  the 
owner  is  generally  the  person  who  is  primarily  liable  for 


the  payment  of  the  rates  ; though,  in  the  case  of  a landlord 
and  tenant,  the  parties  frequently  agree  between  themselves 
that  the  liability  shall  ultimately  fall  on  the  landlord. 
Certain  Acts  have,  however,  made  the  landlord  primarily 
liable,  either  in  substitution  for  or  in  addition  to  the 
occupier. 

{a)  By  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1829,  it  is  provided 
that  where  any  property  within  the  Metropolitan  police 
district  is  occupied  by  an  ambassador,  agent,  or  other 
public  minister  of  any  foreign  state,  or  by  any  other  person 
not  liable  to  the  poor  rate,  all  money  payable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  police  by  the  occupier  of  such  property  shall 
be  paid  by  and  recoverable  from  the  landlord  or  owner, 
who  shall  for  this  purpose  be  deemed  the  occupier. 

(6)  Under  the  Allotments  Act,  1887,  and  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  where  urban  and  rural  district 
councils  and  parish  councils  acquire  land  under  those  Acts, 
such  councils  shall  for  the  purposes  of  all  rates,  etc.,  be 
deemed  to  be  the  occupiers  of  all  the  allotments  which 
are'  let. 

(c)  By  the  Advertising  Stations  (Rating)  Act,  1889, 
it  is  provided  that  where  any  land  is  used  for  the  exhibition 
of  advertisements,  but  not  otherwise  occupied,  the  person 
who  shall  permit  the  same  to  be  so  used,  or  (if  he  cannot 
be  ascertained ) the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
occupation  thereof,  and  shall  be  rateable  therefor. 

(d)  By  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  , 

18G9,  it  is  provided  that  in  the  case  of  property  of  which 
the  rateable  value  does  not  exceed  £20  in  London,  or  £13  , 

in  Liverpool,  or  £10  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  or 
£8  elsewhere,  if  the  owner  is  willing  he  may  enter  into  an  , 
agreement  with  the  overseers  by  which  he  agrees  to  pay 
the  poor  rates  on  the  property,  whether  occupied  or  not, 
and  in  exchange  he  is  allowed  a commission  not  exceeding 
25  per  cent,  on  the  amount. 

(e)  By  the  same  Act  the  local  authority  may  order 
that  the  owners  of  such  property  shall  be  rated  instead  of 
the  occupiers,  and  that  they  shall  be  allowed  an  abatement 
of  16  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  rate.  In  this  case 
the  owner  is  only  rated  so  long  as  the  premises  remain 
occupied.  If  he  desires  to  be  rated,  whether  they  are 
occupied  or  not,  he  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
overseers  whereby  he  can  get  a further  abatement  not 
exceeding  16  per  cent.  So  that  an  owner  who  desires  to 
compound  for  the  rates,  whether  the  property  is  occupied 
or  not,  should  wait  until  the  local  authority  orders  him  to 
be  rated  instead  of  the  occupier,  for  in  that  case  he  can 
get  a total  abatement  of  thirty  per  cent,  instead  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

(/)  By  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876,  the  Urban  Authority 
is  given  the  option,  if  it  think  fit,  to  rate  the  owner  instead 
of  the  occupier,  where  the  rateable  value  of  the  premises 
does  not  exceed  £10,  or  where  the  premises  are  let  to  weekly 
or  monthly  tenants,  or  in  apartments.  The  owner  in  this 
case  does  not  get  a commission  or  deduction  as  under 
the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869. 

{g)  In  the  case  of  Flats  under  one  roof,  the  landlord  is 
usually  rated  in  respect  to  each  of  the  flats  which  is  let. 

Again,  by  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act, 
1869,  the  occupier  of  any  rateable  property  let  to  him 
for  a term  not  exceeding  three  months  is  entitled  to  deduct 
the  amount  paid  by  him  in  respect  of  the  poor  rate  from 
the  next  rent  he  pays  to  his  landlord. 

By  the  Rating  Act,  1874,  the  tenant  may  generally 
deduct  from  the  next  rent  the  whole  of  the  amount  he  has 
spent  in  rates  in  respect  of  land  used  for  a plantation  or 
a wood,  or  for  the  growth  of  saleable  underwood  ; and  hall 
the  amount  he  has  spent  in  rates  in  respect  of  a tin,  lead, 
or  copper  mine. 

Though  the  tenant  usually  has  to  pay  tlie  rates,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  him  to  enter  into  an  agreement  ■with  his 
landlord  by  which  the  latter  has  to  pay  them.  This  is 
generally  the  case  where  property  is  let  in  flats. 

N.B. — When  the  landlord  agrees  to  pay  “ aU  the  rates,” 
it  does  not  mean  that  he  can  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  gas 
rate,  for  this  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a payment  for  goods 
supplied  to  the  tenant. 
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3.  WHEN  RATES  CAN  BE  DEDUCTED  PROM  RENT. 
WTtii  the  exception  of  the  rates  dealt  with  above.  aD  rates 
fall  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  tenant.  In  some  cases, 
by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  his  landlord,  there  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  they,  or  some  of  them,  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  landlord.  Where  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  rates  in  the  contract  of  tenancy,  the  tenant  is  entitled 
to  deduct  from  the  next  rent  due  to  his  landlord  the 
amount  he  has  spent  in  paying  the  tithe  rent-charge  and 
the  sewers  rate.  (He  can  also  deduct  the  Property  Tax 
and  Land  Tax,  but  not  the  House  Duty).  The  landlord 
must  always  ultimately  pay  the  tithe  rent-charge,  for  it  is 
provided  by  the  Tithe  Act,  1891,  that  any  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  the  effect  that  the  tenant  must  bear 
it  is  void. 

VALUATIONS  OUTSIDE}  THE  METROPOLIS. 

1.  PREPARATION  OP  VALUATION  LISTS.  It  is 
provided  by  the  Union  Assessment  Committee  Act,  1862, 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  every  union  shall,  in  every 
year,  at  their  first  meeting  appoint  an  assessment  committee 
from  among  themselves.  Where  the  union  has  the  same 
bounds  as  a borough,  the  names  of  the  committee  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  tovm  council,  which  may  appoint 
additional  members.  Within  three  calendar  months  after 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  the  overseers  ol  each 
parish  make  a list  of  all  the  rateable  property  in  the  parish, 
with  the  annual  value  thereof.  Eloreover,  unless  the 
overseers  think  that  the  valuation  last  acted  upon  correctly 
■hows  the  full  annual  rateable  value  of  all  the  property, 
they  must  revise  such  valuation.  The  overseers  must  sign 
all  the  valuation  lists.  The  valuation  lists  contain  : — 

(1)  The  name  of  the  occupier.  (2)  The  name  of  the 
owner.  (.3)  The  description  of  the  property.  (4)  The 
name  or  situation  of  the  property.  (5)  The  estimated 
extent.  (6)  The  gross  estimated  rental.  (7)  The 
rateable  value. 

The  “ gross  estimated  rental  ” for  this  purpose  is  the 
rent  at  which  the  property  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  let  from  year  to  year  tree  of  all  usual  tenants’  rates 
and  taxes.  The  overseers  must  deposit  their  valuation 
lists  in  the  place  where  the  parish  rate  books  are  usually 
kept,  and  must  give  pubhc  notice  of  such  deposit  on  the 
following  Sunday.  All  persons  assessed  to  the  poor  rates 
have  the  right  to  inspect  and  take  extracts  from  the  lists 
at  reasonable  times.  At  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days 
from  the  Sunday  on  which  the  public  notice  of  the  deposit 
was  given,  the  overseers  must  transmit  the  lists  to  the 
assessment  com.mittee ; but  the  ratepayers  still  have  the 
right  to  inspect  and  take  copies  or  extracts  from  the  lists 
so  transmitted. 

2.  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  VALUATION  LISTS.  Any 
person  who  may  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  any  valuation 
fist  on  the  ground  of  unfairness  or  incorrectness  in  the 
valuation  of  any  property  included  therein  may,  at  any 
time  after  the  deposit  and  before  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
eight  days  after  the  notice  of  the  deposit,  give  to  the  assess- 
ment committee  and  to  the  overseers  a notice  in  writing 
of  his  objection,  specifying  the  grounds  thereof. 

The  assessment  committee  holds  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  objections  after  giving  twenty-eight  days’ 
notice  of  such  meetings  ; but  such  notice  is  not  necessary 
where  a meeting  is  merely  an  adjournment  of  a previous 
meeting. 

The  committee  may,  whether  any  objection  be  made  or 
not,  make  such  alterations  in  the  valuation  lists  as  they 
think  right.  Where  they  have  made  any  such  alteration, 
the  Ust  must  again  be  deposited  for  inspection  as  above. 
If  a ratepayer  appeals  to  the  special  or  quarter  sessions 
and  the  result  of  the  appeal  is  to  amend  the  rate,  the 
committee  must  amend  the  valuation  hst  in  conformity 
thereto.  When  the  valuation  lists  have  been  approved 
oy  the  assessment  committee  they  are  deUvered  to  the 
overseers  for  safe  custody. 

When  any  property  not  included  in  a valuation  list 
becomes  rateable,  the  overseers  have  the  power  to  make 
supplemental  valuation  lists.  The  same  rules  as  to  deposit. 


] notice,  objections,^  ete.f  apply  to  thg  snppiemental  lists 
j as  to  the  original  fists. 

I The  assessment  committee  must  cause  a copy  of  the 
I valuation  hsts  for  the  parishes  of  the  union  to  be  deposited 
! ip  the  board  room  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  suck 
I lists  shall  be  open  at  seasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of 
{ any  of  the  guardians  or  overseers  of  the  union  tree  of  charge, 
j and  of  any  ratepayer  on  payment  of  one  shilling. 

3.  APPEAL  AGAINST  VALUATION  LISTS.  If  an 
aggrieved  ratepayer  does  not  receive  the  satisfaction  he 
desires  at  the  hands  of  the  assessment  committee,  he  must 
j give  twenty-one  days’  notice  to  the  assessment  committee, 
and  fourteen  days’  notice  to  the  overseers  of  his  intention 
j to  appeal  to  the  next  practicable  sessions.  W'bere  the 
j only  objection  is  the  inequahty,  unfairness,  or  incorrectness 
j of  the  valuation,  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Special 
! Sessions  of  the  Justices;  but  if  other  questions  (e.g.  the 
j liability  to  be  rated)  are  to  be  raised,  the  appeal  must  be 
j to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Sessions  have  power  to 
j amend  or  quash  the  assessment.  If  both  parties  consent 
to  the  course,  the  dispute  may  be  referred  to  arbitration 
under  the  Quarter  Sessions  Act,  1849.  If  the  Court  of 
Sessions  thinks  the  case  one  of  great  difficulty,  it  may  state 
a case  tor  the  opinion  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  that 
is,  to  the  Divisional  Court,  the  decision  of  which  is  final 
unless  it  gives  leave  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  AppeaL 


VALUATIONS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

1.  THE  VALUATION  LISTS.  The  principal  Act  dealing 
with  the  assessment  of  property  within  the  Metropolis 
is  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869.  This  Act  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  an  assessment  committee  by  the 
Guardians.  But  where  the  whole  of  a poor  law  union  is 
I within  one  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  it  is  provided  by 
the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  that  the  Borough 
Council  shall  appoint  the  Assessment  Committee  instead 
of  the  Guardians.  The  overseers  of  every  parish  must 
make,  sign,  and  deposit  a valuation  list,  in  duplicate, 
before  the  first  of  June  in  every  year.  The  oversfcer.s  must 
send  one  duplicate  of  the  valuation  list  tc  the  surveyor 
of  taxes  of  the  district  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  ia 
deposited  by  them.  The  surveyor  of  taxes  inserts  in  the 
duplicate  sent  to  him  his  estimate  of  the  gross  value  of 
the  property,  if  such  amount  differs  from  the  amount 
inserted  by  the  overseers,  and  transmits  the  duplicate  to 
the  Assessment  Committee. 

The  overseers  having  deposited  the  valuation  list  in  the 
place  where  the  rate  books  are  usually  kept,  must  give 
public  notice  of  the  fact  on  the  following  Sunday.  Not 
less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  seventeen  days  after  the 
notice  the  overseers  must  transmit  their  hst  tc  the  assess- 
ment committee.  Any  person  who  feels  himself  aggrieved 
by  anything  in  the  valuation  list  may,  within  twenty-five 
days  after  the  notice  of  the  deposit,  give  to  the  Assessment 
Committee  and  to  the  overseers  a written  notice  of  his 
objection.  The  committee  holds  meetings  to  hear  and 
determine  the  objections  as  in  the  case  of  proceedings 
outside  the  Metropolis.  The  notice  of  objection  must 
specify  the  alteration  in  the  fist  which  the  o’ojector  desires 
to  be  made.  Ratepayers  have  the  right  to  inspect  and 
take  copies  from  the  lists. 

The  valuation  fists,  as  approved  by  the  Assessment 
Committee  and  as  altered  by  the  session  on  appeal  (if 
any),  comes  into  force  on  the  6th  April  of  the  year  following 
that  on  which  it  was  made,  and  lasts  for  five  years  subject 
to  any  alterations  that  may  be  made  by  any  supplemental 
or  provisional  Ust. 

The  rate  is  levied  notwithstanding  that  there  may 
an  appeal  pending,  but  if  the  Court  alters  the  fist  the  differ- 
ence is  paid,  repaid,  or  allowed,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ror 
the  purpose  of  calculating  the  rateable  value,  certain 
deductions  are  made  from  the  gross  value,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  rateable  property  is  divided  into  eleven  classes. 
The  maximum  deduction  varies  according  to  the  clasti, 
from  one  quarter  to  one-twentieth. 
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2.  ■kVmkt,  AGAINST  VALUATION  LISTS.  For  the 
purpose  of  hearing  appeals  under  the  Valuation  (Metropolis) 
Act,  1869,  proceedings  should  be  taken  before  the  London 
Quarter  Sessions.  The  persons  entitled  to  appeal  to  these 
sessions  include  surveyors  of  taxes,  overseers,  and  any  rate- 
jfcayer  who  may  feel  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  the 
Assessment  Committee,  or  an  objection  to  which  he  was 
a party,  or  by  any  decision  of  special  sessions,  whether  he 
were  a party  or  not.  The  Act  also  provides  for  appeals 
being  made  to  special  sessions  in  respect  to  the  valuation 
lists  ; but  the  right  to  appeal  to  special  sessions  does  not 
deprive  a person  of  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  If  the  appellant  is  a ratepayer,  he  must  within 
seven  days  after  giving  notice  of  appeal  enter  into  recog- 
nizances (i.e.  a bond)  with  two  sureties,  or  make  a £60 
deposit,  as  security  for  costs. 

MAKING  AND  COLLECTION  OF  RATES.  The  amount 
of  the  poor  rate  is  fixed  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
to  them  belongs  the  task  of  collecting  it.  The  rate  is 
usually  made  half-yearly,  in  the  months  of  April  and 
October,  the  overseers  calculating  what  amount  will 
probably  be  required  in  the  ensuing  six  months.  When 
the  overseers  have  fixed  the  amount  due  from  each 
ratepayer  that  amount  is  due  immediately,  so  that 
roughly  speaking  rates  are  and  ought  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  In  some  cases  the  overseers  agree  to  accept 
payments  by  instalments. 

Other  rates  are  assessed  and  determined  by  the  various 
local  bodies  which  issue  a precept  or  order  to  the  over- 
seers empowering  them  to  collect  these  rates  at  the 
same  time  as  the  poor  rate  is  collected.  The  overseers 
collect  the  rates  and  then  hand  them  over  to  the  body 
issuing  the  precept.  In  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
the  Borough  Councils  are  themselves  the  overseers,  and 
they  collect  not  only  tlie  local  rates  needed  for  their  own 
purposes,  but  also  for  the  purposes  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Receiver  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  and  other  bodies. 

ENFORCEMENT  OP  THE  PAYMENT  OP  RATES.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  collect  the  rates  from  the 
ratepayers.  If  the  ratepayer  refuses  to  pay  his  rates, 
no  action  can  be  brought  for  their  recovery  ; but  a distress 
may  be  levied  on  the  goods  of  the  offender.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  this  power  of  distress  given  to  the  over- 
seers is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  that  given  to  landlords 
for  the  non-payment  of  rent.  The  goods  of  a stranger  or 
of  a lodger  cannot  be  distrained  upon  for  the  non-payment 
of  rates.  The  distress  levied  on  the  offenders’  goods  need 
not  take  place  on  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  he  is 
rated,  the  overseers  may  distrain  upon  his  goods  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  Where  a tenant  leaves  the  premises 
without  paying  his  rates,  they  cannot  be  recovered  from 
a tenant  who  succeeds  him.  The  offender  cannot  avoid 
a distress  by  means  of  a bill  of  sale,  for  by  the  Bills  of 
Sale  Act  (1878)  Amendment  Act,  1882,  a bill  of  sale  is 
declared  to  be  no  protection  in  respect  of  personal  chattels 
included  in  such  bill  of  sale,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  liable  to  distress  under  a warrant  for  the  recovery  of 
taxes,  and  poor  and  other  parochial  rates.  When  the 
person  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  rate  refuses  or  negieota 
to  pay  it,  the  overseers  should  make  a complaint  before 
the  local  justices,  and  take  out  a summons  against  the 
offender  calling  on  him  to  show  cause  why  he  has  not  paid 
the  rate.  On  the  hearing  of  the  summons,  if  the  rate  is 
regular  and  legally  imposed,  the  magistrates  cannot  pay 
heed  to  such  arguments  as  are  often  raised  by  Passive 
Resisters.  The  magistrates’  duty  is  to  issue  a distress 
warrant.  If  the  offender  tenders  part  of  the  rate,  the 
magistrates  may,  if  they  think  fit,  accept  it  and  issue  a 
distress  warrant  for  the  balance,  or  they  may  issue  a warrant 
in  respect  of  the  whole  amount.  An  appeal  against  the 
issue  of  a distress  waiTant  lies  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions ; but  not  before  the  distress  has  been  levied. 

When  the  constable  or  other  person  having  the  execution 
of  the  distress  warrant  makes  a return  that  he  could  not 
find  sufficient  goods  or  chattels  of  the  offender’s  whereon 
^0  levy  the  sum  due  together  with  the  costs  of  the  levy. 


two  or  more  justices,  acting  together,  may  issue  a warrant 
committing  the  offender  to  prison  for  any  time  not  exceeds 
ing  three  calendar  months,  unless  the  sum  due  be  sooner 
paid. 


THE  POOR  LAW. 

AH  experience  proves  that  blind  and  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  is  an  evil  in  disguise.  Unless  it  is  regulated 
and  carefully  administered,  it  has  only  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging indolence  and  vagrancy.  The  State  for  several 
centuries  has  recognised  the  duty  of  its  citizens  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  means  to  the  support  of  the  indigent : 
and  it  has  also  recognised  the  wisdom  of  regulating  the 
disposal  of  the  funds  contributed  so  as  to  obviate  abuses. 
The  Legislature  has  accordingly,  from  time  to  time,  passed 
various  enactments,  known  generally  as  the  “ Poor  Laws.” 

POOR  LAW  LEGISLATION. 

1.  SKETCH  OF  ITS  HISTORY.  It  was  not  tiU  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  any  organised  attempt  was 
made  at  poor  law  administration.  Even  then  the  arrange- 
ments were  devised  merely  with  a view  to  collecting  and 
administering  alms,  the  payment  of  which  by  the  rich 
still  remained  purely  voluntary. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  brought  matters  a step  further. 
Though  in  general  the  gifts  remained  voluntary,  yet  if 
a wealthy  person  bestowed  in  alms  a grossly  inadequate 
amount,  having  regard  to  his  wealth,  complaint  might  bo 
made  to  the  justices,  who  had  power  to  order  the  defaulter 
to  pay  a reasonable  sum. 

The  next  advance  came  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  when,  in 
1601,  the  foundations  of  the  present  poor  law  system  were 
laid.  The  Act  passed  in  this  year  (43  Eliz.  c.  2) 
provided 

(1)  That  the  needs  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor 
should  be  attended  to.  (2)  That  work  sliould  be  provided 
for  the  able-t)odied  poor.  (3)  That  each  parish  should 
look  after  its  own  poor.  (4)  That  “ overseers  of  the  poor  ” 
should  be  appointed  in  each  parish  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  poor.  (5)  That  the  overseers  should  have 
power  to  levy  a compulsory  Poor  Rate.  fC)  That  the  over- 
seers should  have  power  to  build  workhouses  in  certain 
places.  (7)  That  the  parents,  grandparents  and  children 
of  the  poor  and  Impotent  should,  if  able  to  do  so,  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  relatives. 

The  main  principles  of  this  Statute  are  still  law.  In 
1782-3,  “Gilbert’s  Act”  was  passed,  authorising  the 
appointment  of  guardians  in  the  place  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  in  certain  cases,  and  providing  for  the  creation 
of  unions  and  the  establishment  of  workhouses.  In 
1819  the  Select  Vestry  Act  was  passed,  permitting  the 
formation  of  Select  Vestries  to  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws.  In  1824  the  Statute  6 Geo.  TV.,  c.  83, 
provided  for  the  punishment  on  summary  conviction  of 
those  able-bodied  persons  who  run  away  leaving  their 
families  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

In  1834  the  Poor^  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed^ 
providing  for : — 

(1)  The  appointment  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
superintend  the  Guardians  and  Vestries,  and  to  regulate 
the  management  of  workhouses  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions. (2)  The  formation  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  that  is, 
the  union  of  several  parishes  for  the  better  administration 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  respective  parishes.  (3)  The 
building  of  workhouses,  etc.  (4)  The  removal  of  paupers 
to  their  place  of  settlement.  (5)  The  creation  of  the 
so-called  “ workhouse  test.” 

The  principle  of  the  “ workhouse  test  ” was  that  out- 
door rehef  was  withdrawn  from  the  able-bodied,  who  would 
thenceforward  have  to  enter  the  workhouse  to  obtain 
assistance. 

In  1847  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  replaced  by 
a Poor  Law  Board.  In  1871  the  Poor  Law  Board  was 
replaced  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  now 
supervises  the  various  authorities  which  deal  with  Poof 
I»aw,  Public  Health,  and  Local  Government  matters. 


THE  POOR  LAW. 
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2-  A PAUPER’S  “ SETTLEMENT.”  Reference  has 
been  made  above  to  the  removal  of  paupers  to  their  place 
of  settlement.  The  law  relating  to  “ settlement  ” is  and 
has  been  most  important  for  those  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law.  Able-bodied  paupers, 
with  no  intention  of  working,  were  in  the  habit  of  migrating 
to  those  parishes  where  they  would  meet  with  better 
treatment  than  at  home  ; so  that  parishes  striving  to  carry 
out  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  were  often  saddled  with  the  maintenance  of  paupers 
who  ought  rightfully  to  be  chargeable  to  another  parish. 
The  abuses  that  this  state  of  affairs  brought  about  led  to 
the  passing  of  a Statute  in  1662,  which  provided  for  the 
removal  of  paupers  either  to  the  parish  in  which  they  were 
born,  or  to  the  one  in  which  they  had  acquired  a “ settle- 
ment.” The  effect  of  this  law  was  that  it  tied  people  to 
the  soil,  for  it  prevented  poor  persons  from  travelling  in 
search  of  work.  Subsequent  legislation  has  somewhat 
altered  the  law  relating  to  the  places  of  settlement  of 
paupers. 

When  a pauper  acquires  a settlement,  he  has  a right  to 
relief  under  the  poor  laws  in  that  particular  place.  Gener- 
ally the  settlement  is  in  the  parish  in  which  the  particular 
pauper  was  born.  But  a new  settlement  may  be  acquired 
by  residence  or  otherwise. 

A legitimate  child  under  the  ago  of  sixteen  has  the  same 
settlement  that  his  father  has  ; or  if  his  mother  be  a widow 
he  has  her  settlement.  Bastards  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
derive  their  settlement  from  their  mother.  After  attaining 
that  age,  children  have  a settlement  in  the  place  of  their 
birth  until  they  acquire  another.  Married  women  always 
have  their  husband’s  settlement. 

The  commonest  way  in  which  a settlement  in  any  place, 
other  than  the  place  of  birth,  is  acquired  by  paupers,  is  by 
continuous  residence  in  a parish  for  three  years ; but  a 
settlement  may  also  be  acquired  by  renting  and  occupying 
a house  for  a year,  at  a rent  of  at  least  £10,  or  by  the  pay- 
ment of  rates,  or  by  owning  an  estate,  or  by  being  bound 
apprentice  in  a parish  and  residing  therein  for  at  least 
forty  days. 

3.  REMOVAL  OB  PAUPERS.  Where  a pauper 
! becomes  chargeable  to  the  rates,  the  Guardians  have  the 

power  to  apply  to  the  local  magistrates  to  have  him  removed 
to  his  place  of  settlement.  But  they  have  no  power  to 
remove  him  if  he  has  resided  in  the  district  for  a year 
before  the  warrant  for  his  removal  is  issued.  Time  spent 
in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  prison,  or  in  a hospital  or  lunatic 
asylum  is  not  counted  in  reckoning  the  year  of  residence. 
Moreover,  the  Guardians  cannot  have  a person  removed  to 
his  place  of  settlement  if  the  fact  of  his  becoming  chargeable 
to  the  rates  was  duo  to  sickness  or  accident,  unless  the 
justices  who  grant  the  warrant  for  removal  are  satisfied 
that  the  disability  resulting  therefrom  is  permanent. 
A foreigner,  having  no  place  of  settlement,  cannot  be 
removed,  but  if  he  acquires  a place  of  settlement  he  may 
be  removed  there.  Persons  bom  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
the  Channel  Islands,  etc.,  are  not  ” foreigners,”  so  that 
they  are  liable  to  removal  unless  they  have  acquired  rights 
to  remain,  by  a year’s  residence  as  above.  On  the  hearing 
by  the  justices  of  the  application  for  the  removal  of  a 
pauper,  the  man  himself  is  often  the  most  important 
witness  as  to  what  is  his  real  place  of  settlement.  He  may 
be  compelled  to  attend  and  give  evidence. 

Appeals  against  an  order  for  the  removal  of  a pauper 
to  the  place  of  his  settlement  are  generally  made  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  borough  or  county  of 
the  place  where  the  order  is  made.  But  if  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  interested  in  the  question  prefer  it,  they  may 
submit  the  dispute  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Paupers  returning  to  the  places  from  whence  they  have 
been  removed  and  becoming  chargeable  to  the  rates,  are 
liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  “ idle  and  disorderly  persons.” 

4.  VAGRANTS  AND  DISORDERLY  PAUPERS.  The 
poor  law  system  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  alleviating  all  cases  of  genuine  want.  Therefore,  begging 
and  similar  forms  of  imposture  are  not  tolerated  by  the  law, 


For  the  purpose  of  properly  suppressing  imposture  and 
rascality,  offenders  are  divided  into  three  main  classes : — 

(a)  Idle  and  disorderly  persons.  These  include  (^1)  Able- 
bodied  paupers  who  have  become  chargeable  to  the  rates 
through  refusing  to  work.  (2)  Paupers  returning  and 
becoming  chargeable  to  parishes  from  which  they  have 
been  “removed.”  (3)  Paupers  who  leave  casual  wards 
or  workhouses  before  they  are  entitled  to  be  discharged 
therefrom.  (4)  Paupers  who  refuse  to  be  discharged  from 
such  places  at  the  proper  time,  (d)  Paupers  who  refuse  to 
do  their  allotted  tasks,  off  to  obey  the  regulations  of  the 
institution  in  which  they  are  placed.  f6)  Persons  who 
wilfuUy  give  false  names  or  addresses  or  who  otherwise 
make  false  statements  with  a view  to  obtaining  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  law.  (7)  Beggars,  disorderly  prostitutes,  and 
unlicensed  hawkers. 

Idle  and  disorderly  persons  are  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a month’s  hard  labour.  Appeal  against 
a conviction  lies  to  a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

(b)  Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  These  include  (1)  Persona 
who  commit  a similar  offence  after  having  been  previously 
convicted  as  idle  and  disorderly  persons.  (2)  Persons 
who  ran  away  leaving  their  wives  and  children  chargeable 
to  the  parish.  (3)  Persons  found  wandering  _ about 
without  any  home  or  other  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
who  cannot  give  a good  account  of  themselves.  (4) 
Paupers  who  ^fuUy  destroy  their  clothes  or  who  injure 
the  property  of  the  guardians.  (5)  Persons  who  expose 
wounds  or  other  deformities,  or  who  make  false  statements 
of  fact  with  a view  to  obtaining  alms.  (C)  Persons  who 
violently  make  resistance  when  they  are  arrested  as  idle 
and  disorderly  persons. 

Various  other  persons,  as  persons  who  bet  or  game  in 
public  places,  persons  who  expose  indecent  pictures, 
persons  who  live  on  the  immoral  earnings  of  others,  and 
suspected  persons  found  under  certain  suspicious  circum- 
stances, are  also  classed  as  revues  and  vagabonds. 

The  maximum  punishment  for  a rogue  and  vagabond 
on  summary  conviction  is  tbree  months’  hard  labour. 
Appeals  lie  to  a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

(c)  Incorrigible  rogues.  These  include  ("1)  Rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  who  escape 
from  confinement  before  the  expiration  of  the  terra  of 
thek  imprisonment.  (2)  Persons  who  are  convicted  again 
of  a similar  offence  after  a previous  conviction  as  a rogue 
and  vagabond. 

The  treatment  awarded  to  incorrigible  rogues  is  that  on 
conviction  by  a magistrate  they  are  committed  to  the 
next  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  are  meantime  kept 
at  hard  labour.  The  said  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  may 
order  that  the  offender  be  imprisoned  for  a further  period 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  and  in  addition  the  incorrigible 
rogue  is  liable,  if  a male,  to  be  whipped. 

POOR  LAW  AUTHORITIES. 

1.  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD.  The 
principal  authority  for  the  administration  of  the  poor  law 
is  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  consists  of  a President, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  certain  high  officers  of  state  as 
ex  oflicio  members,  and  a permanent  staff  with  a principal 
Secretary  at  its  head. 

The  Board  has  power  to  make  special  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  the  various 
unions ; but  copies  of  such  rules  and  regulations  must  first 
be  sent  to  tbe  Guardians,  Overseers,  and  Local  Justices, 
and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  local  ratepayers  before 
they  can  be  enforced.  Similarly,  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  power  to  revoke  rules  and  regulations  already 
made.  No  rule*,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  Board  will  be 
valid  unless  it  bears  the  signatures  of  the  President  and 
Seoretaiy,  together  with  the  seal  of  the  Board. 

Every  year  the  Board  must  present  a general  report  to 
Parliament ; and  all  new  orders,  rules,  and  regulations 
must  also  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  publioation. 

Workhouses  cannot  be  built,  altered,  or  substantially 
repaired  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  which  consent 
is  also  required  for  the  formation  or  alteration  of  unions. 

The  chief  poor  law  function  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  the  supervision  of  the  acts  of  tbe  Guardians. 
The  control  the  Board  exercises  is  so  extremely  stringent, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  step  which  the  Guardians  may  take 
without  its  approval  or  sanction,  e.g.  the  Guardians 
cannot  hold  a board  meeting  in  any  room  other  than  that 
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prescribed  for  the  purpose,  without  the  previous  permis- 
sion of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

2.  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS.  _ The  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  are  elected  bodies  representing  the  electors  in  the 
various  Unions.  In  urban  districts  the  Guardians  are  a 
separate  body  from  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  con- 
sequently require  a separate  election.  But  in  the  case  of 
rural  districts,  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  provides 
that  the  Rural  District  Councils  shall  also  have  the  duties 
and  powers  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor ; so  that  Guardians 
are  not  separately  elected  in  such  districts. 

Nearly  all  Guardians  are  elected  by  the  parochial 
electors ; but  when  the  body  has  been  dected  it  has  the 
power  to  add  two  additional  members  and  a chairman 
to  its  number,  who  though  not  elected  by  the  Parish  must 
yet  be  qualified  in  other  respects  to  act  as  Guardians.  No 
Guardian  may  represent  more  than  one  electoral  parish  on 
the  board.  If  elected  for  more  than  one,  he  may  choose 
which  he  will  represent.  The  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  County  Council  of  the  district  in  which  the  Union 
is  situate  have  power  to  regulate  the  number  of  Guardians 
which  each  Parish  or  “ ward  ” (i.e.  an  electoral  sub-division 
of  a large  parish)  may  elect.  Both  men  and  women  are 
eligible  as  Guardians.  Every  elector  may  cast  one  vote 
for  each  vacancy,  but  not  more  than  one  for  any  single 
candidate.  The  voting  is  by  ballot. 

Boards  of  Guardians  must  meet  to  transact  business  at 
least  once  a month  ; and  they  must  also  have  an  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  a chairman  and  vice-chairman, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  committees.  Their  meetings 
must  not  take  place  on  licensed  premises  if  other  suitable 
premises  are  available.  Questions  at  the  meetings  are 
decided  by  a majority  of  votes,  the  chairman  being  entitled 
to  vote.  He  also  has  a casting  vote  if  the  voting  is  equal. 
The  necessary  quorum  at  a meeting  of  the  Guardians  is 
seven  members  or  a third  of  the  total  number,  whichever  is 
the  least.  The  transactions  and  resolutions  of  the 
Guardians  at  their  meetings  are  recorded  in  their  minutes. 
The  meetings  themselves  may  be  held  in  private,  should 
the  Guardians  deem  it  advisable. 

The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  the  Poor  Rate,  but  on  the  Guardians 
is  imposed  the  duty  of  administering  it  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  see  that 
the  inmates  of  workhouses  and  other  similar  institutions 
are  proy^erly  fed  and  clothed.  They  must  also  see  that 
the  inmates  obey  the  rules  of  the  institutions  in  which 
they  are  sheltered,  and  that  they  perform  their  allotted 
tasks. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  appoint  officials,  as 
masters  and  matrons  of  workhouses,  medical  officers, 
porters,  nurses,  and  relieving  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  administering  relief  to  the  poor.  But  all  such 
appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  These  officials  cannot  be  dismissed  by  the 
Guardians,  but  only  by  the  Local  Government  Board; 
the  Guardians  may,  however,  suspend  them.  Indeed,  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  needed  for 
every  important  act  of  the  Guardians. 

Though  the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  Poor  Rate 
is  primarily  the  work  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  yet 
the  Guardians  have  some  voice  in  the  matter,  for  the  valua- 
tion list  prepared  by  the  Overseers  is  revised  by  the 
Assessment  Committee  of  the  Guardians,  which  committee 
has  power  to  hear  objections  to  the  assessment.  Appeals 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Assessment  Committee  are 
heard  by  a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Assessment 
Committees  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  appointed  at 
the  annual  meeting,  and  must  consist  of  at  least  six  and 
not  more  than  twelve  members  of  the  Board.  A quorum 
generally  consists  of  three  members,  but  the  Board  may 
fix  a different  number. 

Guardians  also  have  duties  connected  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  the  appointment  of  Registrars 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  certain  educational  and  other 
duties  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Poor  Law. 

The  Account  of  Boards  of  Guardians  have  to  bo  ex- 


amined  half-yearly  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  For  a week  before  the  audit  the 
accounts  must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  ratepayers, 
who  may  attend  the  audit  and  raise  objections  to  the 
accounts.  The  auditor  disallows  any  expenditure  which 
has  been  imjiroperly  made,  the  difference  being  surcharged 
to  the  Guardians  or  any  of  them.  Appeals  against  sur- 
charging are  generally  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  in  certain  cases  the  auditor’s  order  may  b» 
quashed  by  a Divisional  Court. 

8.  OVERSEERS  OP  TEE  POOR.  In  addition  to  the 
Guardians,  poor  law  matters  are  also  looked  after  by 
Overseers  of  the  Poor.  These  overseers  are  generally 
appointed,  not  elected.  In  urban  districts  the  overseers 
are  generally  appointed  by  the  local  justices,  who,  however, 
usually  appoint  the  nominees  of  the  parish  vestries.  The 
Local  Government  Board  may,  however,  make  an  order 
conferring  on  Urban  District  Councils  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing overseers.  In  rural  districts  the  overseers  are  generally 
appointed  by  the  Parish  Councils.  Both  men  and  women 
may  be  appointed  overseers ; they  must,  however,  be 
householders.  Usually  three  or  four  overseers  are  ap- 
pointed, but  in  certain  cases  the  number  may  be  increased. 
In  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  the  Borough  Councils  are 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Certain  persons  are  disqualified  from  appointment. 
They  include  undischarged  bankrupts,  persons  convicted 
of  fraud,  felony,  or  perjury,  and  those  engaged  in  supplying 
goods  to  workhouses,  etc.  Masters  of  Workhouses  and 
Relieving  Officers  may  only  be  appointed  with  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  A person  appointed  as 
overseer  is  generally  bound  to  serve,  but  certain  persons 
are  exempt  from  service.  They  include  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, judicial  and  magisterial  officers,  clerks  in  Holy 
Orders,  practising  barristers,  solicitors,  doctors,  surgeons, 
dentists  and  apothecaries,  civil  servants,  soldiers,  sailors, 
etc. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  overseers  is  the  levying  of  the 
poor  rate  for  the  parish  they  represent.  The  rates  they 
make  must  receive  the  formal  assent  of  the  local  justices, 
which  assent  the  justices  are  bound  to  give.  The  overseers 
must  see  to  the  collection  of  the  rate,  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Guardians  for  its  collection.  If  a person 
refuses  to  pay  his  rates  after  receiving  a demand  note,  the 
overseers  may  take  proceedings  before  the  local  magistrates 
to  enforce  it.  Overseers  also  have  many  other  duties  and 
powers  which  are  not  directly  connected  with  poor  law 
matters. 

Generally  all  the  overseers  are  jointly  liable  for  their 
contracts,  but  if  an  overseer  borrows  money  for  the  purposes 
of  the  parish,  he  alone  is  liable,  as  overseers  have  no  power 
to  contract  loans  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  An 
overseer  is  not  generally  liable  for  the  criminal  acts  of  his 
co-overseers,  unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross  negligenca 
contributing  to  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  cannot  give  relief  to  paupers 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  for  the  giving  of  relief 
is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians. 

4.  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE.  Local  Justices  have 
not  very  many  powers  in  respect  of  giving  rehef  to  paupers. 
Their  principal  functions  are  judicial.  Consequently  their 
poor  law  duties  are  ohiefly  confined  to  dealing  with  re- 
fractory paupers  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  persons. 
Any  two  local  justices  have,  however,  the  power  of  directing 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  impotent  paupers  without 
requiring  them  to  enter  the  workhouse.  The  justices  have 
also  the  power  to  inspect  workhouses.  Applica^'ions  for 
the  removal  of  paupers  to  their  places  of  settlement  are 
heard  by  the  justices. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  the  parents,  grandparents, 
and  children  of  impotent  paupers  are  bound  to  maintain 
them.  The  local  justices  have  the  power  to  assess  the 
amount  which  such  persons  must  contribute.  Such  persons 
are,  however,  only  bound  to  support  their  legitimate  blood 
relations.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  on  to  support 
their  relations  by  marriage,  or  illegitimate  relations.  If 
a womo,D  commits  adultery  and  her  husband  does  not  con- 
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done  it,  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for  her  maintenance. 
Continuing  to  live  with  her  would  generally  amount  to 
condonation.  Otherwise  a man  is  liable  for  the  support 
of  his  wife,  and  if  he  runs  away,  leaving  her  or  his  children 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  he  ma,y  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Justices  as  a rogue  and  a vagabond. 

5.  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES.  The  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  1905,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  distress 
committees  in  and  out  of  London  : — 

(a)  la  London.  By  order  of  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  distress  committees  are  formed  in  every  Metropolitan 
Borough,  consisting  partly  of  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  partly  of  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
and  of  persons  experienced  in  the  relief  of  distress.  There 
is  also  a central  body  for  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
county  of  London,  consisting  partly  of  members  of,  and 
selected  by,  the  distress  committees  and  of  members  of, 
and  selected  by,  the  London  County  Council,  and  partly 
of  persons  co-opted  to  be  additional  members  of  the  body, 
and  partly,  if  the  order  so  provides,  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  the  number  of  persons 
so  co-opted  and  nominated  must  not  exceed  one  fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  the  body  and  one  member  at  least 
of  each  committee  must  be  a woman. 

(i)  Outside  London.  By  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  every  municipal  borough  and  urban 
district  with  a population  of  over  50,000  (and  for  such 
municipal  boroughs  and  urban  districts  with  populations 
between  10,000  and  50,000  as  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Board)  distress  committees  are  formed,  partly  consisting 
of  members  of  the  council,  and  partly  of  co-opted  and 
additional  members. 

DUTIES  OP  DISTRESS  COMMITTERS.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  various  distress  committees  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  labour  within  their 
area,  and  when  so  required  by  the  central  body,  to  receive, 
inquire  into  and  discriminate  between  any  applications 
made  to  them  by  unemployed  persons.  If  the  committee 
be  satisfied  that  an  apphcant  is  honestly  desirous  of 
obtaining  work  and  consider  that  the  case  is  more  suitable 
for  treatment  under  the  Act  than  under  the  Poor  Law, 
they  may  endeavour  to  obtain  work  for  the  applicant  or 
they  may  refer  the  case  to  the  central  body.  But  the 
distress  committee  has  no  power  to  provide  the  work 
themselves  or  contribute  towards  its  provision. 

EXPENSES  OP  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES.  The  expenses 
of  the  central  body  and  such  of  the  expenses  of  distress 
committees  as  have  been  incurred  with  the  consent  of  the 
central  body,  are  defrayed  out  of  a central  fund,  which  is 
supplied  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  contributions 
made  on  demand  of  the  central  body  by  the  councils  out 
of  the  borough  and  county  funds. 

REGULATIONS  OP  TEE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
BOARD.  The  Act  gives  the  Board  power  to  make  regula- 
tions providing  inter  alia  for  the  establishment  of  farm 
colonies,  for  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
a central  body  may  aid  emigration  or  removal,  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  distress  committees, 
for  the  audit  of  accounts  and  for  the  holding  of  local 
inquiries. 

MODES  OF  RELIEF. 

1.  THE  WORKHOUSE.  The  establishment  and  chief 
control  of  workhouses  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board ; but  locally  they  are  supervised  by  the 
Guardians.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  see  that 
the  workhouses  are  supplied  with  furniture  and  other 
necessaries.  The  visiting  committee  of  the  Guardians 
must  visit  and  inspect  their  workhouse  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  make  entries  from  time  to  time  in  the  visitors’ 
book.  All  guardians  and  local  justices  may  visit  the 
workhouse  at  reasonable  times ; but  ratepayers  cannot 
claim  a similar  right  without  the  permission  of  the 
Guardians.  The  person  in  the  actual  immediate  charge 
of  the  workhouse  is  the  master,  and  the  matron  is  usually 
his  wife.  The  master  and  matron  are  appointed  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Guardians,  but  the  appointment  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  cases 
of  argent  necessity,  the  master  may  admit  a pauper  on  his 
«rwn  responsibility ; but  except  in  such  cases,  he  may  only 


I admit  them  on  the  order  of  the  Guardians,  the  relieving 
officer,  an  overseer,  or  the  justices. 

Paupers  must  be  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  day 
or  night,  and  also  on  Sundays.  On  admission,  adult 
male  paupers  are  searched  by  the  master  and  females 
and  children  by  the  matron.  They  are  supplied  with 
workhouse  garments,  their  own  clothes  being  taken  away. 
The  pauper’s  property  is  returned  to  him  when  he  leaves. 
If  he  has  money  he  may  be  compelled  to  maintain  himself. 
Paupers  are  liable  to  be  washed  on  admission,  but  the 
Guardians  cannot  compel  them  to  submit  to  having  their 
hair  cut,  unless  it  is  necessary  for  sanitary  reasons.  On 
admission,  paupers  are  examined  by  the  medical  officer. 
If  they  are  found  to  be  diseased  they  are  placed  apart  in 
special  wards.  It  is  proposed  from  January  1st,  1911, 
that  paupers  who  have  attained  the  Old  Age  Pension  age, 
should  be  qualified  to  receive  and  shall  receive  their 
pensions,  the  local  authorities  contributing  to  the  cost 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  save  by  the  removal  of 
the  persons  concerned  from  the  pauper  to  the  pension  listj 

2.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PAUPERS.  Healthy  paupers 
are  divided  into  seven  main  classes,  but  sub-divisions  of 
these  classes  may  be  made.  The  classes  are ; — 

(1)  Infirm  adult  males.  (2)  Able-bodied  males  oves 
fifteen  years  of  age.  (3)  Boys  between  the  ages  of  sevem 
and  fifteen.  (4)  Infirm  adult  women.  (5)  Able-bodiedi 
females  over  fifteen.  (6)  Girls  between  seven  and  fifteen.. 
(7)  Children  under  seven. 

Each  class  is  kept  in  separate  wards,  with  the  exception^ 
that  infirm  married  couples  need  not  be  separated  fromi 
each  other,  they  may  be  given  accommodation  separate  from  i 
the  other  paupers.  The  Guardians  may  permit  various  s 
members  of  a family  in  a workhouse  to  see  each  other. , 
Paupers  must  go  to  bed  and  rise  at  the  times  appointed  i, 
for  their  class,  they  must  have  their  meals  in  the  prescribed  1 
manner,  and  must  conform  generally  to  the  rules  and  i 
regulations  of  the  house  or  ward  in  which  they  are  placed.  . 

The  health  of  the  members  of  the  various  classes  is  > 
looked  after  by  the  medical  officer,  who  may  change  the  - 
diet  of  a pauper  if  he  thinks  it  necessary  on  medical  grounds,  , 
but  such  change  must  be  reported  to  the  Guardians  at  • 
their  next  meeting.  Paupers  cannot  be  compelled  to  > 
attend  any  service  of  a religion  other  than  their  own. 

Paupers  may  quit  the  workhouse  on  giving  reasonable  ■ 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so.  They  must,  however,  , 
take  their  families  with  them,  unless  the  Guardians  consent 
to  their  being  left  behind.  But  the  Guardians  may  prevent  • 
orphan  children  under  sixteen  leaving  if  they  think  it  ^ 
desirable. 

3.  CASUAL  WARDS.  Provision  is  made  by  the  Poor 
Laws  not  only  for  the  parochial  poor,  bat  also  for  destitute  ■ 
tramps  who  apply  for  shelter  at  night.  Special  wards  are  ■ 
generally  provided  for  such  persons,  so  as  to  keep  them 
apart  from  the  ordinary  inmates  of  a workhouse.  In  cases  - 
of  urgent  necessity,  the  master  may  admit  casuals  to  the 
ward  without  an  order,  but  except  in  such  cases  they  must 
always  have  an  order.  The  proper  person  to  give  an  order 
is  the  relieving  officer,  but  an  overseer  may  give  one  in  an 
urgent  case.  If  the  casual  ward  is  fuU,  the  master  must 
refer  the  applicant  to  the  relieving  officer.  Casuals  are 
washed  and  cleansed  on  admission.  Their  clothes  are 
taken  from  them,  but  returned  in  the  morning,  special 
attire  being  provided  for  their  use  during  the  nig’nt.  Any 
money  found  on  a casual  is  liable  to  be  taken  away  and 
devoted  to  the  common  fund  of  the  Union. 

Casuals  generally  are  not  entitled  to  be  discharged  before 
9 a.m.  on  the  second  day  after  their  admission,  and  even 
then  they  are  only  entitied  to  be  discharged  if  they  have 
performed  their  allotted  tasks.  They  may,  however,  be 
discharged  at  5.30  a.m.  in  summer  and  at  6.30  a.m. 
in  winter.  Tasks  are  provided  for  the  casuals  to  per- 
form, and  if  they  do  not  perform  them,  or  if  they 
otherwise  disobey  the  regulations  of  the  ward,  they 
liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  idle  and  disorderly  persons,. 

4.  OUT-DOOR  RELIEF.  The  Local  Government  Board 
evidently  leans  strongly  against  the  giving  of  out-door 
relief  and  towards  the  imposition  of  the  workliouse  test. 
For  though  it  is  cheaper  to  give  a family  oqt-dpor  relief* 
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than  to  support  it  in  the  workhouse,  yet  there  are  so  many 
that  would  accept  such  relief  who  would  not  go  into  the 
workhouse,  that  the  giving  of  out-door  relief  becomes 
dearer  in  the  long  run.  There  are  eight  principal  cases  in 
which  the  Guardians  may  give  out-door  relief  instead  of 
imposing  the  workhouse  test : — 

(1)  In  cases  of  sudden  and  m-gont  necessity.  (2)  In 
cases  of  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity.  (3)  For 
funeral  expenses.  (4)  To  widows  in  the  first  six  months 
of  their  widowhood.  (5)  To  widows  with  legitimate 
children  dependent  on  them.  (6)  To  the  wives  and 
children  of  persons  in  prison,  or  abroad,  or  in  an  asylum. 
(7)  To  the.  wives  and  children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  on  service.  (8)  To  the  wives  and  children 
residing  within  the  Union  of  men  residing  elsewhere. 

Out-door  relief  should  be  given  to  able-bodied  men  only 
'■ander  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

5.  LABOUR  TESTS.  When  there  is  no  room  in  the 
workhouse,  and  also  in  those  cases  where  the  Guardians 
think  it  undesirable  to  impose  the  workhouse  test  or  to 
give  ordinary  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers,  they 
may  provide  a labour  test,  so  that  on  completing  a pre- 
scribed task  the  pauper  may  receive  some  out-door  relief. 
The  test  is  generally  stone  breaking  or  oakum  picking, 
but  other  tasks  may  be  imposed  instead. 

6.  IfSEDICAL  RELIEF.  Sick  wards  and  infirmaries 
are  attached  to  most  workhouses,  and  medical  attendance 
may  be  obtained  in  these  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
shelter  in  the  workhouse.  But  paupers  permanently  sick 
or  disabled,  residing  within  a Union  and  receiving  poor  law 
relief,  are  generally  given  a ticket  by  the  Guardians  which 
will  enable  them  to  obtain  medical  assistance,  attendance, 
and  medicines  from  the  medical  officer. 

7.  PAUPER  LUNATICS,  When  the  medical  officer  of 
a Union  learns  that  a pauper  resident  in  the  district  it 
a lunatic,  he  must  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  relieving 
officer  within  three  days.  If  there  is  no  relieving  officer, 
the  notice  must  be  given  to  an  overseer.  Within  three 
days  of  receiving  the  notice  the  relieving  officer  or  overseer 
must  give  notice  to  a magistrate  of  the  district.  The 
magistrate  may  order  the  temporary  removal  of  the  lunatic 
to  the  workhouse.  Dangerous  lunatics  must  not  be  kept 
in  a workhouse  for  more  than  fourteen  days.  They  should 
be  sent  to  an  asylum.  Lunatics  in  an  asylum  who  are  not 
dangerous  may  be  removed  to  and  detained  at  a workhouse 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 

S.  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  PAUPER  CHILDREN.  The 
Guardians  have  certain  powers  of  apprenticing  pauper 
children  in  workhouses.  They  must  not  apprentice  any 
child  for  more  than  eight  years,  nor  any  child  under  the 
age  of  nine,  nor  any  child  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
No  child  under  fourteen  may  be  bound  as  an  apprentice 
without  his  own  consent,  and  no  child  under  sixteen  may 
be  bound  against  the  consent  of  his  father.  The  consent 
of  the  mother  is  required  in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child 
under  sixteen.  The  Guardians  should  exercise  great  care 
in  the  children’s  interest  when  they  are  binding  them  to 
serve  as  apprentices.  They  should  not  bind  them  to  infants 
or  married  women,  or  journeymen,  or  chimney-sweeps. 
They  should  also  keep  a register  of  their  apprentices,  and 
see  that  thev  are  visited  at  least  once  a year. 

9.  MAINTENANCE  OP  RELATIVES.  The  Statute  of 
Elizabeth  provided  that  the  parents,  grand-parents  and 
children  and  grand-children  of  the  poor  and  impotent 
should,  if  able  to  do  so,  be  compelled  to  support  them. 
By  other  Acts  a husband  is  compelled  to  support  his  wife. 
The  guardians  also  have  power  to  make  an  order  against 
a putative  father  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
of  his  offspring,  though  primarily  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  support  it.  The  liability 
to  support  pauper  relatives  does  not  extend  to  brothers, 
sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  or  other  collateral  relations. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH* 

HEALTH  LEGISLATION.  It  is  little  more  than  half 
a century  since  the  legislature  began  to  take  a serious 
interest  in  the  health  of  the  community  as  a whole.  Prior 


to  1846  the  law  of  the  country  on  this  subject  was  in 
a very  anomalous  condition.  Different  places  would  from 
time  to  time  apply  to  Parliament  for  Improvement  Acts 
to  regulate  theii'  water  supply,  drainage,  etc.  The  powers 
conferred  by  these  Acts  varied  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  localities  concerned.  The  incon- 
sistency and  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  affairs  brought 
about  the  passing  of  various  “ clauses  ” Acts. 

These  Acts  contained  clauses  which  the  various  localities 
might  incorporate,  either  whoUy  or  in  part,  in  their  Private 
Local  Acts.  Amongst  these  Acts  may  be  mentioned  the 
Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act,  the  Gasworks  Clauses  Act, 
the  Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  the  Waterworks  Clauses 
Act,  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  and  the 
Cemeteries  Glauses  Act — all  passed  in  1847.  In  the 
following  year  was  passed  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848, 
and  although  it  has  been  repealed  by  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1876,  it  is  historically  important  as  being  the  basis 
of  the  present  law  on  the  subject. 

The  year  1875  is  by  far  the  most  imp^tant  year  in  the 
history  of  Public  Health.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1876, 
is  a vast  and  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation,  setting 
forth  in  code  form  the  bulk  of  the  law  ou  the  subject,  lu 
sundry  respects,  dealing  chiefly  with  administration,  it 
has  suffered  amendment  by  subsequent  Acts  ; but  generally 
speaking  it  contains  the  law  of  Public  Health  as  we  find 
it  to-day.  It  docs  not  apply,  however,  except  in  a few 
minor  details,  to  the  Metropolis. 

Until  recently  the  sanitary  affairs  of  London  were 
governed  by  various  “ Metropolis  Management  Acts  ” ; 
but  in  1891  a codifying  Act,  known  as  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  was  passed.  It  does  not,  however, 
enthely  supersede  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts. 
The  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  ore  very  similar  to  those 
conferred  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  Acta 
amending  it.  It  has  been  itself  amended  by  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Acts,  1893  and  1896.  It  deals  with 
Nuisances,  Offensive  Trades,  Smoke,  Refuse  Pwemoval, 
Closets,  Infectious  and  Epidemic  Diseases,  Hospitals, 
Mortuaries,  etc. 

SANITARY  AUTHORITIES. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876,  all  England,  except 
the  Metropolis,  was  divided  into  districts  of  two  kinds, 
called  respectiveij’^  Urban  Sanitary  Districts  and  Rural 
Sanitary  Districts,  or  more  shortly.  Urban  Districts  and 
Rural  Districts.  These  districts  are  subject,  respectively, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities.  The  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  are  now 
(under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894)  divided  into 
Urban  District  Councils  and  Borough  Goimcils. 

1.  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCILS  consist  of  a chairman 
and  councillors.  The  Chaieman  of  a district  council 
(whether  Urban  or  Rural)  is,  unless  a woman  or  personally 
disqualified,  by  virtue  of  his  office  a justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  in  which  the  district  is  situate.  A woman, 
though  not  eligible  as  justice  of  the  peace,  may  be  elected 
either  as  councillor  or  chairman.  Amongst  thosejpersonally 
disqualified  from  becoming  justices  of  the  peace  are  undis- 
charged bankrupts,  sheriffs,  and  practising  solicitors. 

CoimciLLORS  to  be  elected  must  themselves  be  parochial 
electors,  or  have  resided  in  the  district  for  twelve  months 
previously.  They  are  elected  by  the  parochial  electors 
for  a term  of  three  years,  but,  unless  the  County  Council 
otherwise  orders,  one-third  of  their  number  must  go  out 
of  office  every  year,  their  places  being  taken  by  newly 
elected  councillors. 

2.  BOROUGH  COUNCILS.  In  boroughs  the  control  of 
sanitary  affairs  is  vested  in  the  Borough  Councils  by  virtue 
of  Section  6 of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876.  The  Urban 
Authority  in  the  Boroughs  being  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Burgesses  acting  by  tho  Council.  TTie  Local  Government 
Act,  1894:,  did  not  alter  this  in  any  way. 

3.  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCILS.  The  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities,  now  (since  the  Local  Goverriment  Act,  1894)- 
called  Rural  District  Councils,  consist  of  a chaii’man  and 
councillors,  the  councillors  being  elected  by  the  parishes 
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or  other  areas  for  the  election  of  Guardians  in  the  district. 
These  Rural  District  Councillors  also  act  as  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  in  their  respective  parishes.  No  person  is  qualified 
for  election  unless  he  is  a parochial  elector  of  some  parish 
within  the  Union,  or  has  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
preceding  his  election  resided  within  the  Union.  No  person 
IS  disquahfied  from  election  by  ses  or  marriage.  The  term 
of  office  is  three  years,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Urban  District 
Councillors,  one-third  of  their  number  must  retire  annually. 

POWERS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

1.  BYE-LAWS.  Local  authorities  have,  under  the  Public 

Health  Acta,  the  power  to  make  bye-laws  for  a vast  number 
of  different  purposes.  Under  the  principal  Act  they  have 
power  to  make  bye-laws  regulating  the  cleansing  of  pave- 
ments, the  removal  of  refuse,  the  well-ordering  of  common 
lodging  houses,  the  conduct  of  offensive  trades,  the  manage- 
ment of  mortuaries  and  the  construction  of  new  streets 
and  buildings.  They  also  have  power  to  make  bye-laws 
for  the  proper  management  of  pleasure  grounds,  markets, 
slaughter-houses,  etc.  Urban  authorities  can  also  make 
bye-laws  in  respect  of  the  stands  for  hackney  carriages 
and  the  rates  of  hire.  But  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  no  local  authority  has  any  power  to  make  a bye-law 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  under  which  it  is  made.  The  local  authorities 
may  attach  to  these  bye-laws  such  penalties  as  they  may 
think  reasonable ; but  these  penalties  must  not  exceed  £6  ! 
for  each  offence,  or,  in  the  case  of  a continuing  offence, 
forty  shillings  for  each  day  after  written  notice  of  the 
offence  from  the  local  authority.  1 

The  Bye-laws  made  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  do 
not  take  effect  until  they  have  been  submitted  to  and 
confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  has 
power  to  allow  or  disallow  them  as  it  thinks  fit.  It  will 
not  confirm  any  bye-law  unless  notice  of  the  intention  to 
apply  for  confirmation  has  been  given  in  a local  newspaper 
at  least  one  month  before  the  making  of  the  application, 
and  unless  a copy  of  the  proposed  bye-laws  has  been  open 
for  inspection  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  distinct  during  office 
hours  for  a whole  month  before  the  application.  If  any 
ratepayer,  after  having  perused  the  proposed  bye-laws, 
objects  to  them,  ho  should  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  a view  to  prevent  their  confirmation.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  consider  both 
the  legality  of  and  the  policy  underlying  the  proposed 
bye-laws ; but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Local 
Government  Board’s  confirmation  can  make  valid  any 
bye-law  which  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

All  bye-laws  made  by  a local  authority  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  must  be  printed  and  hung  up  in  the  office  of 
such  authority  and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  ratepayers 
at  all  reasonable  houi’s.  In  all  legal  proceedings  the  mere 
production  of  a copy  of  the  bye-laws  made  by  urban  or 
rural  district  councils  and  signed  and  certified  by  the  clerk 
of  the  council  is,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  due  making,  confirmation,  and  existence 
of  the  bye-laws. 

2.  PROTECTION  OF  LOCAL  AUTEORITIES.  It  would 
i be  manifestly  unjust  that  any  person,  who  acting  in  a hma 
i f.de  manner  endeavours  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  the 

Public  Health  Acts,  should  be  personally  responsible  for 
his  actions  in  such  a way  that  legal  proceedings  may  be 
taken  against  him  for  any  illegality  he  may  have  committed. 
Accordingly,  it  is  provided  in  Section  265  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1876,  that  no  member  or  officer  of  a local 
authority,  or  person  acting  under  the  direction  of  such 
authority,  is  under  any  personal  liability  for  anything 
done  by  him  hma  fide  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 
Act.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  a local  authority 
can  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  wrongful  acts  of  itself 
or  its  servants,  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

It  merely  means  that  the  local  authority  is  responsible 
as  a whole  and  not  individually.  It  should  be  sued  in  its 
corporate  name.  The  exemption  from  individual  responsi- 
bility even  extends  to  contractors  who  have  hona  fide 
conliaoted  with  the  local  authority  to  carry  out  some  work 


under  its  direction.  But  a member,  officer,  or  servant  of 
a local  authority  is  not  exempted  from  personal  liability 
if  he  acts  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority. 

Moreover,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Public  Authorities  Pro- 
tection Act,  1893,  that  no  legal  proceedings  can  be  brought 
against  any  person  for  any  act  done  in  pursuance  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament  or  any  public  duty  or  authority,  in 
respect  of  any  alleged  neglect  or  default  in  the  execution 
of  any  such  Act,  duty,  or  authority,  unless  the  proceedings 
are  commenced  within  six  months  after  the  wrongful  act 
or  omission  complained  of. 

Further,  where  the  proceeding  is  an  action  for  damages, 
the  defendant  is  allowed  to  tender  amends  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  the  plaintiff  has  not  given  the  defendant  a sufficient 
opportunity  for  tendering  amends  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  the  Court  may  award  to  the  defendant 
costs  to  be  taxed  as  between  solicitor  and  client. 

8.  POWERS  OF  EATING.  The  powers  given  by  the 
Public  Health  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  local  authorities  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
under  the  Acts  are  not  the  same  for  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Ueban  Authoeities,  aU  expenses  not 
otheiTvise  provided  for  are  defrayed  out  of  the  district 
fund  and  general  district  rate,  except  in  the  case  of  borough 
councils  where,  if  before  1875  they  were  payable  out  of 
the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate,  they  must  continue  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  same  fund  or  rate.  Before  the  general 
district  rate  can  be  made,  a week’s  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  make  it  must  be  publicly  given,  and  a state- 
ment of  the  proposed  rate  must  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  ratepayers. 

General  district  rates  are  levied  on  the  occupiers  of  aU 
kinds  of  property  assessable  to  the  Poor  Rate ; but  the 
urban  authority  may  at  its  option  levy  a reduced  rate 
on  the  owner  instead  of  the  occupier  where  the  rateable 
value  of  the  premises  is  under  £10,  or  where  the  premises 
are  let  to  weekly  or  monthly  tenants  or  in  apartments. 
Certain  kinds  of  property,  too,  are  to  be  assessed  at  only 
one  quarter  of  their  net  annual  value ; these  include 
allotments,  tithes,  tithe  rent  charges,  arable,  meadow, 
pasture  or  woodlands,  market  gardens  and  land  covered 
with  water,  towing  paths  and  railways. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Rueal  Authorities,  the  expenses 
incurred  are  divided  into  general  expenses  and  special 
expenses.  The  former  being  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment and  officers  of  the  rural  authority,  the  expenses  in 
relation  to  disinfection  and,  generally,  all  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  benefit  of  the  district  as  a whole.  Special 
expenses  are  those  incurred  in  respect  of  any  particular 
contributory  place  within  the  district,  and  include  the 
cleansing  of  the  sewers  and  providing  and  maintaining  the 
water  supply  of  such  places.  General  expenses  are  payable 
out  of  a common  fund  to  be  raised  out  of  the  Poor  Rate 
of  the  parishes  in  the  district  according  to  the  rateable 
value  of  each  contributory  place ; but  Special  expenses  are 
a separate  charge  on  each  contributory  place.  Where, 
however,  the  expenses  are  incurred  for  the  common  benefit 
of  any  two  or  more  contributory  places,  the  local  authority 
may  apportion  the  expenses  between  them. 

(c)  Again,  where  the  expenses  have  been  incurred  in 
respect  of  some  private  improvement,  local  authorities, 
whether  urban  or  rural,  have  power  to  levy  a private 
improvement  rate.  If  a person  fails  to  pay  any  rate, 
levied  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  for  a space  of  fourteen 
days  after  it  has  been  lawfully  demanded  in  writing,  an 
order  for  its  payment  may  be  obtained  from  a court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  and  in  default  of  compliance  with 
such  order,  a distress  wai*rant  may  be  issued. 

REMOVAL  OP  NUISANCES. 

1-  WHAT  IS  A NUISANCE  ? Nuisances  generally  are 
either  public  or  private.  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley,  in 
the  leading  case  of  Soltau  v.  de  Held  (21  L.J.  Cli.  153), 
declared  that  “ to  constitute  a public  nuisance  the  thing 
must  be  such  as  in  its  nature  or  in  its  consequences  ia 
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a nuisance — an  injury  or  a damage  to  all  persons  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation.” 

A Public  Nuisance  is  dealt  with  by  indictment  er 
information  and  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
but  if  an  individual  can  show  that  he  has  suffered  some 
special  damage  in  consequence  of  the  nuisance,  he  can 
bring  an  action  for  damages. 

A Peivatb  Nuisance  is  one  which  does  not  affect  the 
public  generally,  but  only  some  particular  individual  or 
individuals.  These  nuisances  are  not  subject  to  the 
criminal  law.  Civil  actions  may  be  brought  to  restrain 
them  or  to  obtain  compensation  for  any  substantial 
damage  they  may  have  caused. 

The  Public  Health  Acts  have  declared  a number  of 
things  to  be  nuisances,  and  have  provided  for  their  being 
dealt  with  summarily.  Amongst  these  statutory  nuisances 
are  fireplaces  which  do  not  as  far  as  practicable  consume 
the  smoke  arising  therefrom,  and  factory  chimneys  which 
emit  volumes  of  black  smoke.  Again,  such  things  as 
pools,  ditches,  privies,  urinals,  cesspools,  drains,  and 
ashpits  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  into  a condition  which 
is  offensive  or  injurious  to  health,  for  if  they  do  they  will 
be  treated  as  nuisances. 

2.  KEEPING  SWINE.  Section  47  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  makes  it  an  offence  to  keep  swine  or  pigstyes 
in  any  dwelling-house,  or  so  as  to  be  a nuisance  to  any 
person,  in  any  urban  district.  There  is  a similar  provision 
with  heavier  penalties  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891. 

3.  OFFENSIVE  TRADES.  The  Act  of  1875  declares 
certain  trades  to  be  offensive  and  forbids  their  being 
established  in  any  urban  district  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  urban  authority.  The  trades  specified  are 
those  of  blood,  bone,  soap,  or  tripe  boilers,  fellmongers 
and  tallow  melters.  The  penalties  imposed  are  very 
heavy. 

4.  REFUSE  REMOVAL.  Local  authorities  have  power 
to  undertake  or  contract  for  the  removal  of  house  refuse 
from  private  premises ; and  where  they  have  exercised 
this  power  it  is  an  offence  for  any  one  else  to  remove,  or 
to  obstruct  authorised  persons  from  removing,  such  refuse. 
But  there  is  a provision  exempting  occupiers  of  houses 
from  liability  in  respect  of  such  refuse  as  is  produced  on 
their  own  premises  and  intended  to  be  removed  for  sale 
or  for  the  occupier’s  own  use  if  it  is  meantime  kept  so  as 
not  to  be  a nuisance.  If  the  local  authority,  after  having 
undertaken  or  contracted  for  the  removal  of  the  refuse, 
unreasonably  neglects  to  have  it  removed  within  seven 
days  of  being  requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  the  occupier 
of  the  premises,  it  renders  itself  liable  to  penalties. 

5.  STREET  MUSIC.  This  objectionable  practice  may 
frequently  be  treated  as  a public  nuisance  and  punishable 
aa  such  ; but  there  are  other  remedies,  thus  : — 

(a)  In  Loudon.  By  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1839, 
every  person,  except  the  guards  and  postmen  belonging 
to  the  Post  Office  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  who 
blows  a horn  or  uses  any  other  noisy  instrument  in  any 
thoroughfare  or  pubUe  place  is  liable  to  a penalty  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings.  Again,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act,  1864,  any  householder  may  require  any  street 
musician  or  street  singer  to  depart  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  house  on  account  of  the  illness,  or  on  account  of  the 
interruption  of  the  ordinary  occupations  or  pursuits  of  any 
inmate  of  the  house,  or  for  other  reasonable  or  sufficient 
cause.  Penalty  tor  refusing  to  go  away  when  so  requested, 
a fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  days. 

(b)  Outside  London.  The  above  Acts  do  not  apply 
outside  the  Metropolis,  but  in  most  populous  districts 
the  playing  of  street  music  and  other  nuisances  are 
sufficiently  regulated  by  bye-laws  issued  by  the  various 
local  authorities  under  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Local  Government  and  other  Acts. 

DISBASB  PREVENTION.  ! 
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the  space  at  our  command  to  deal  with  more  than  a very 
few  of  them. 

1.  VACCINATION.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1867  and  its  amending 
Acts,  in  the  Vaccination  Act,  1898,  and  in  the  Local 
Government  Board’s  Vaccination  Order,  1S98,  und  in  the 
Vaccination  Act,  1907. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Guardians  toap'point  public  vaccinators, 
who  must  be  properly  qualified  medical  men.  Parents 
are  required  under  a penalty  of  twenty  shi  bngs  to  have 
their  children  vaccinated  before  they  are  six  months  old, 
either  by  the  Public  V’accinator  or  by  some  medical 
practioner.  If,  however,  the  patent  wiibin  four  inoinhs 
from  the  birth  of  the  child  make.-;  ;t  statutoi y declaration 
that  he  conscientiously  b<  lioves  that  v.teein.iiion  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  child,  he  will  h--  exempt 
from  the  penalty.  But  he  niu.-^t  di  liver  th  deci  ii  aiion 
to  the  vaccinating  officer  wilhin  seven  days  after  making 
it. 

Though  the  cost  of  public  vaccinations  is  paid  from  the 
Poor  Rate,  yet  it  is  expre.^-^ly  provided  that  the  acceptance 
of  it  does  not  amount  to  Parochial  Relief  or  subject  the 
parent  to  any  disability  or  disqualification. 

2.  EPIDEMIC,  ENDE.alC,  AND  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES.  Under  the  Epidemic  and  other  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1SS3,  whenever  any  part  of  England 
appears  to  be  tlireatened  with  or  affected  by  any  formidable 
epidemic,  endemic,  or  infectious  disea-ie,  the  Local  (iovern- 
ment  Board  may  make  regulatioms  for  the  s})i*edy  interment 
of  the  dead,  for  house  to  hou.se  visitation,  for  tlie  |irovision 
of  medical  aid  and  hospital  accommo  lation,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  cleansing,  ventilation,  and  disinfection,  and  for 
guarding  against  the  spread  of  diseruse. 

The  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  which 
apf)lies  to  London  and  to  such  Urban  or  Rur.al  Satiitary 
Districts  as  adopt  it,  deals  with  the  inspection  of  dairies 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  .sale  of  niila  in  certain  cases. 
It  also  deals  with  the  cleansint?  and  di--inteeting  of  premises, 
bedding,  etc.,  and  regulates  the  dispo.sal  of  the  botlies  of 
persons  who  have  died  from  infectious  diseases.  It  is  an 
offence  under  this  Act  to  knowingly  cast  infected  refuse 
into  anv  ash  bin  or  receptacle  for  refu.se. 

3.  NOTIFICATION  OF  DISEASE.  Under  the  In- 
fectious  Disease  (Notification)  Acts,  iS89  and  1899,  where 
a person  in  any  house,  other  than  a hospital,  is  suffering 
from  small  pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup, 
erysipelas,  scarlatina,  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  typhoid, 
enteric,  or  relapsing,  continued  or  puerperal  fever,  or  from 
such  other  infectious  disease  as  the  local  authority  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  direct, 
the  head  of  the  house  and  the  medical  practitioner  in 
attendance  must  notify  the  fact  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  district. 

4.  SEWAGE  AND  DRAINAGE.  Generally  speaking,  the 
difference  between  a sewer  and  a drain  is  that  the  latter 
is  one  which  receives  the  drainage  of  a single  house, 
whilst  the  former  receives  that  of  two  or  more  houses. 

By  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  all  sewers  within 
the  ffistriot  of  a local  authority  are  vested  in  that  authority, 
unless  they  are  sewers  made  by  any  person  or  company 
for  profit,  or  under  the  authority  of  a private  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

6.  SANITARY  POWERS.  Local  authorities  are  given 
the  following  powers  ; — 

(1)  They  may  purchase,  make,  and  maintain  sewers 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  draining  their 
districts. 

(2)  They  may  carry  any  sewer  through,  across,  or  under 
any  street,  or  under  any  cellar  or  vault  situated  under  the 
pavement  or  carriage-way  of  any  street. 

(3)  They  may  even  carry  their  .sewere  into,  through,  or 
under  any  lands  whatever  within  their  di.-strict,  after  sivmg 
reasonable  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  or  occupier. 

(4)  They  may  alter  and  improve  sewers  in  any  way 
that  may  be  found  desirable,  and  should  the  local  author- 
ities deem  it  necessary,  they  can  diseontiaue  the  use  of 
R sewer,  If  they  provide  an  equally  effective  one  for  any 
person  who  may  have  been  deprived  of  its  use. 
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to  construct  works  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  but  they 
must  be  careful  to  create  no  nuisance  in  th®  exercise  of 
these  powers.  They  are  not  allowed  to  pollute  with  their 
sewage  any  natural  stream,  watercourse,  canal,  pond,  or 
lake ; and  they  must  keep  their  sewers  properly  cleansed 
and  ventilated. 

The  owners  and  occupiers  of  premises  within  the  district 
of  a local  authority  are  entitled  to  empty  their  drains  into 
the  sewers  of  that  authority  ; but  before  doing  so  they  must 
give  notice  of  their  intention,  and  they  must  also  have  the 
connections  made  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
local  authority.  Where  any  house  is  without  a drain 
sufficient  for  its  effectual  drainage,  the  local  authority 
must,  by  written  notice,  require  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  the  house,  within  a reasonable  time,  to  make  a covered 
drain  emptying  into  the  local  authority’s  sewers  or  cess- 
pools, under  the  direction  of  the  authority.  It  is  an  offence 
to  build  a house  without  proper  and  effectual  drainage  in 
any  urban  district. 

SALE  OP  FOOD,  DRUGS,  POISONS,  AND  COAL. 

1.  UNSOUND  FOOD.  Under  Section  116  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1876,  as  amended  by  Section  28  of  the  adoptive 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  have  power 
to  inspect  any  articles  intended  for  human  food  sold  or 
exposed  for  sale  within  their  districts ; and  if  such  food 
appears  to  be  diseased,  unsound,  unwholesome,  or  unfit 
for  human  food,  they  may  seize  it  and  take  it  before 
a magistrate,  who,  if  satisfied  as  to  the  justness  of  the 
complaint,  may  order  the  destruction  of  the  unsound  food 
and  inflict  a penalty  of  £20  or,  in  his  discretion,  he  may 
send  the  offender  to  prison  for  tliree  months.  It  is  also 
an  offence  to  hinder  the  inspectors  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duty. 

5.  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS.  Under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and  its  amending 
Acts  (1879  and  1899)  it  is  an  offence  to  knowingly  adulterate 
any  article  of  food,  intended  for  sale,  with  any  ingredient 
or  material  that  would  render  it  injurious  to  health,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a drug,  that  would  affect  its  quality  or 
potency. 

It  is  likewise  an  offence  to  sell  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
purchaser  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of 
the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  ; 
but  in  the  ease  of  spirits  adulterated  only  with  water,  it  is 
a good  defence  to  prove  that  the  spirit  is  not  thereby 
reduced  more  than  twenty-five  degrees  below  proof  in 
brandy,  whisky,  or  rum  or  thirty-five  degrees  in  the  case 
of  gin.  Again,  in  the  case  of  compound  articles  and 
compound  drugs  containing  ingredients  other  than  those 
asked  for,  it  is  a good  defence  to  show  that  a label  has 
been  attached  to  the  article  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a mixture, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  added  ingredients  are  not 
injurious  to  health  or  intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its 
bulk,  weight,  or  measure,  or  to  conceal  its  inferior  quality. 

8.  SALE  OF  MARGARINE.  The  sale  of  this  substance 
is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  Margarine  Act,  1887,  and  the 
Sale  of  Foc^  and  Drugs  Act,  1899.  Every  package  of 
this  substance  must  be  branded  on  its  top,  bottom,  and 
sides  with  the  word  “ Margarine  ” in  capital  letters  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square.  If  exposed  for 
sale  by  retail  it  must  bear  a label  with  letters  at  least  an 
inch  and  a half  square ; and  it  must  be  delivered  to  the 
customer  in  a paper  wrapper  on  which  the  word  is  printed 
in  capital  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  long.  Margarine 
manufactories  are  required  by  law  to  be  registered. 

4.  SALE  OF  HORSEFLESH.  Under  the  Sale  of  Horse- 
flesh, etc.,  Regulation  Act,  1889,  horseflesh,  which  term 
includes  the  flesh  of  asses  and  mules,  must  not  be  sold  in 
any  shop  which  does  not  bear  a conspicuous  sign  with 
letters  at  least  four  inches  in  length  to  the  effect  that  such 
flesh  is  sold  there.  Again,  horseflesh  must  not  be  sold  for 
human  food  under  the  guise  of  some  other  kind  of  food. 

6,  SALE  OF  POISONS,  By  the  Arsenic  Act,  1861, 
every  psrison  who  ^eila  araenis  must  enter  full  partioukra  of 
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be  signed  by  both  the  purchase?  and  the  vendor.  No 
one  may  sell  arsenic  to  any  one  unknown  to  him,  unless  the 
sale  is  made  in  the  presence  of  a witness  known  to  both 
parties.  Arsenic  must  not  be  sold  to  a minor.  The  Act 
does  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  arsenic  made  up  as  medicine 
in  accordance  with  a doctor’s  prescription,  nor  to  the 
sals  of  arsenic  by  wholesale  to  retail  dealers.  Offences 
against  the  Act  are  punishable  with  a penalty  not 
exceeding  £20. 

The  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Act,  1863,  imposes 
a penalty  not  exceeding  £10  on  every  person  who  offers 
or  exposes  for  sale  or  s^s  any  grain,  seed,  or  meal  which 
has  been  so  steeped  or  dipped  in  poison,  or  with  which 
any  ingredient  has  been  so  mixed  as  thereby  to  render  it 
poisonous  and  calculated  to  destroy  life.  The  Act  does 
not,  however,  apply  to  the  selling  of  any  solution  or 
infusion,  or  any  material  or  ingredient  for  dressing, 
protecting,  or  preparing  any  grain  or  seed  for  hona  fide 
use  in  agriculture  only. 

By  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  persons  are  forbidden  to 
retail  poisons  unless  they  are  pharmaoeutioal  chemists, 
or  chemists  and  druggists  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
and  duly  registered  as  such,  or  unless  they  are  legally 
qualified  apothecaries,  veterinary  surgeons,  or  dealers  in 
patent  medicines.  Moreover,  every  compound  containing 
any  poison,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868, 
which  is  prepared  or  sold  for  the  destruction  of  vermin 
is  treated  as  a poison  under  that  Act.  The  Act  makes  it 
unlawful  to  sell  any  of  the  poisons  to  which  the  Act  refers, 
either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  unless  the  bottle  or  box 
containing  it  is  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
article  and  the  word  “ poison,”  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  seller.  The  other  regulations  respecting  the  sale 
of  poisons  in  general  are  similar  to  those  relating  to  arseuio 
(See  above). 

6.  SALE  OP  BREAD.  By  the  Bread  Act,  1836,  and 
other  Acts  it  is  provided  that,  with  the  exception  of  fancy 
bread  and  rolls,  all  bread  sold  must  be  sold  by  weight. 
The  penalty  for  selling  bread  otherwise  than  by  weight  is 
a sum  not  exceeding  £2.  Bread  must  be  sold  b}'^  avoirdupois 
weight  under  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5  nor  less  than  £2. 
Sellers  of  bread  must  provide  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  their  shops,  on  or  near  the  counter,  a beam  and  scales 
with  proper  weights  in  order  that  all  bread  there  sold 
may  be  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  purchasers  under 
a penalty  not  exceeding  £6.  AU  carts  used  by  bakers  or 
sellers  of  bread  must  be  provided  with  proper  weights  and 
scales  under  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5. 

7.  SALE  OF  COAL,  The  Weighs  and  Measures  Act, 
1899,  provides  that  all  coal  is  to  be  sold  by  weight  unless 
sent  by  boat-load  or  railway-truck  direct  from  the  colliery 
to  the  purchaser.  Local  authorities  have  power  under 
this  Act  to  make  bye-laws  regulating  the  sale  of  coal,  and 
many  of  such  bye-laws  provide  inter  alia  for  the  carrying 
of  proper  scales  and  weights  by  carts  delivering  coal. 


PUBLIC  PROTECTION. 

1.  POLICE. 

The  London  policeman  dates  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Act,  1829,  by  which  a Metropolitan  Police  force  was 
created.  This  was  followed,  in  1836,  by  the  institution  of 
a police  force  in  boroughs,  and  in  1839  in  counties. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  POLICE  CONSTABLES. 

1.  TAKING  INTO  CUSTODY.  A policeman  may 
arrest  without  warrant  in  vai-ious  cases - 

(1)  When  on  reasonable  grounds  he  suspects  a person 
of  having  committed  a felony. 

(2)  To  prevent  a breach  of  the  pea<^  or  whenever  a 
breach  of  the  peace  has  been  committed  in  his  presence. 

(3)  Under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  persons  guilty  of  street 
gaining  and  other  offences. 

(4)  Undet  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  any  person  **  on 
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It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  a policeman  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  if  called  upon  by  a policeman 
to  assist  him  in  effecting  an  arrest,  the  citizen  must  give 
every  assistance  in  hia  power,  otherwise  such  citizen  will 
bo  guilty  of  a crime. 

2.  DEALING  WITH  CONFESSIONS.  In  regard  to 
confessions  by  a prisoner,  it  is  the  duty  of  a policeman  to 
warn  him  that  anything  he  may  say  may  be  given  in 
evidence  against  him.  Further,  ho  muat  not  compel,  or 
induce,  or  persuade  a prisoner  to  confess.  The  confession 
must  be  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  him. 

3.  DISCIPLINARY  REGULATIONS.  Generally  speak- 
ing,  policemen  may  vote,  but  must  not  canvass  or  take 
part  in  parhamentary  or  municipal  elections.  For  neglect 
of  duty,  resigning  without  permission,  refusing  to  give  up 
accoutrements  on  discharge,  a policeman  may  be  convicted 
summarily  in  a Police  Court  or  Court  of  Petty  Sessions, 
or  may  bo  suspended,  fined,  or  reduced  in  rank.  It  is  an 
offence  to  harbour,  on  licensed  premises,  constables  on 
duty. 

4.  DISPOSAL  OP  PROPERTY  (stolen  or  lost).  Pro- 
perty  in  the  possession  of  the  police  in  connexion  with  a 
criminal  charge  may  bo  recovered  by  the  owner  of  such 
property  on  his  applying  to  a Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction.  The  Court  will  order  the  dehvery  of  the  projicrty 
to  him.  Any  person  who  claims  to  have  a better  right  to 
such  property  may  take  legal  proceedings  at  any  time 
within  six  months  of  such  order,  but  not  afterwards. 

Unclaimed  property  in  the  possession  of  the  police  may 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  payment  of  necessary 
expenses,  payment  of  compensation  to  tho  person  who  has 
delivered  the  property  to  the  police,  making  payments 
for  the  benefit  of  discharged  prisoners,  or  such  other  pur- 
poses as  the  Homo  Seoretaiy  may  think  fit. 

5.  OBSTRUCTING  THE  POLICE.  Assaulting  or 
obstructing  the  police  in  tho  execution  of  tlieir  duties  is 
a criminal  offence  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Where  the  obstruction  is  with  a view  to  assisting  tho 
escape  of  a criminal,  the  person  so  assisting  him  is  regarded 
as  an  accessory  to  tho  crime  if  it  ho  a felony,  and  as  a 
principal  if  it  be  a misdemeanour.  It  is  also  a crime  to 
refuse  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  a police  officer  when 
called  upon  by  him  to  do  so. 

CONTROL  AND  MAINTENANCB  OF  THE  POLICE. 

The  police  forces  of  England  and  Wales  may  be  dealt 
with  under  the  headings  of  MetropoUtan  Pohoe,  Goanty 
Police,  and  Borough  Police. 

1.  METROPOLITAN  POLICE.  London  County  (ex- 
cluding the  City,  which  bos  its  own  police  force),  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles  from  Charing  Gross,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the  MetropoUs.  There 
is  a Chief  C3omm!ssioner  with  three  Assistant  Commissioners, 
who  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  London,  Middlesex, 
Hertford,  Kent,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Bucks,  and  on  the 
river  Thames.  Thej^  nave  power  to  issue  warrants  for 
the  purpose  of  raiding  gaming  houses  and  for  searching 
for  stolen  goods.  They  grant  licenses  for  hackney  and 
stage  carriages.  They  cannot  sit  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  police  force  are  met  by 
a police  rate  not  exceeding  ninepenco  in  the  pound.  This 
rate  is  collected  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils, 
and  handed  over  to  the  receiver  of  police. 

The  whole  force  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  not,  as  in  other  cases,  under  that  of  the  local 
authorities. 

2.  COUNTY  POLICE.  The  county  police  are  controlled 
by  a joint  committee  appointed  annually  by  the  County 
Council  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  from  each  body. 
They  appoint  the  chief  constable,  divide  the  county  into 
police  districts,  and  fix  the  total  number  of  police,  and  the 
number  for  each  district,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Secretary. 

There  is  an  annual  inspection  of  the  police,  and  if  the 
report  be  unsatisfactory,  the  Home  Secretary  will  refuse 
a certificate,  and  thereupon  the  county  will  lose  the  oontxi^ 


bution  from  the  Exchequer,  which  amounU  to  half  the 
cost  of  the  pay  and  clothi/ig  for  tho  year. 

The  chief  constable  appoints  his  subordinates,  and 
decides  on  the  promotion  of  the  officers. 

8.  BOROUGH  POLICE.  In  tlie  umnicipul  corporations 
the  police  are  under  tho  control  of  the  iccal  Watch  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  'J  own  Council,  arul  consisting  of 
the  mayor  and  one-tli.nl  of  the  Council.  This  ( oium'ttce 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  nf  the  f.,:cc,  and  may 
appoint,  dismis  j,  or  suspe  nd  coustable.i.  Quarterly 
returns  concerning  the  borough  force  must  be  Oiode  to 
the  Homo  Secretary. 

The  force  is  annually  insjx'cfed  and  rcport<*d  upon  hv 
Inspectors  of  Con^itabulurv.  If  the  rejajrt  be  unsatii- 
factory,  tho  Home  Seeretarv  r<  fii'^e.'i  to  grant  a certificate 
of  efficiency.  Thereupon  the  borough  lo^es  the  -ontri. 
bution  paid  by  the  county  frcii'iirer  nut  ot  the  grunts  nsode 
by  tho  Exchequer.  'I  bis  contribution  aumunt  ' to  half  the 
cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  force. 

The  expenm-s  of  the  borough  police  are  met  bv  a rate 
not  exce.-ding  eightpenco  in  the  pound,  and  by  a grant  of 
half  the  cost  of  tho  pay  and  clothing  mude  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  PBOTECTION  FROItl  FIRE. 

THE  LONDON  FIRE  BRIGADE.  In  the  Meti..pf,li.  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  ( ounty  Couiu  il  in  p.  ovi'l-'  i.n  efiieic  nt 
fire  brig;uie.  'i'hc  .Mc-trojiolit  iu  I'li'  li-i  j:id(  v.  .is  furnnil 
under  an  A'  t p . ^ 1 in  1774.  In  b'Oij  liji-  Mi  tropiJitan 
Board  ot  Works  tt  ck  ovr  the  bn.  li:ip;,<!e,  j.ad  hv  the 
Locfd  Government  .Vet,  the  l.-mdon  ( « i.tif y Cnuiieil 

assumed  its  f-ontrol.  In  l‘,Kt4  tin  rtle  of  tie-  ! ■ '..ie 

altered  from  “ M'!  rupolit-.n  liio  iJ.igodi-"  tn  ‘•London 
Fire  Brigade.”  The  bri;.  ■ le  i-  under  t!."  ( oinmand  i f 
a chief  ofll.-er  who  is  usually  a re‘,  d navi.'  olhcer.  The 
presen'  cliii  f officer  is  Lieutenant  Sampson  Sladen,  R.N., 
salary  ilftOO.  On  the  occasion  of  a fire  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  reguhir  firemen  may  a!:-o  take  con-rnaiid  of  any 
volunteer  fire  brigade  or  of  any  pc  suns  who  voluntarily 
place  theirsorvices  at  hi.®  disposal,  and  may  remove,  or  order 
any  fireman  to  remove,  any  ja  r ons  who  interfere  by  their 
jtrcsinco  with  tlic  operations  of  the  firo  brigade.  The 
fire  brigade  officers  have  power  to  t.ike  .any  me.usurc^  that 
may  appear  expedient  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
even  to  the  extent  of  breaking  into  or  pulling  down  prenciscs, 
but  they  muat  bo  careful  to  do  as  htth  divrnaire  us  po-ssible. 
Pohee  constables  are  expected  to  assist  tho  fire  brigade  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties.  They  may  close  any  street 
in  or  near  which  there  is  a fire.  All  damage  done  by  the 
firo  brigade  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  is,  by  virtue  of 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  186,5,  to  be  deemed 
“ damage  by  fire  ” within  the  meaning  of  any  fire  insurance 
poUcy  ; so  that  a policy  holder  could  recover  such  damage 
from  the  insurance  company. 

SALVAGE  CORPS.  All  insurance  companies  insuring 
property  in  the  Metropolis  against  firo  are  bound  by  law 
to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  London  Firo 
Brigade.  These  insurance  companies  have  power  to 
establish  a salvage  corps,  that  is,  a body  of  men  charged 
■with  the  duty  of  attending  fires  and  saving  insured  property. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Fire  Brig.ade,  subject  to  its  regulations, 
to  afford  the  necessary  assistance  to  the  salv.age  corps, 
and  upon  the  application  of  an  officer  of  the  corps  to  hand 
over  the  custody  of  any  property  that  may  be  saved  from 
the  fire. 

FIRE  BRIGADES  OUTSIDE  THE  METROPOLIS.  Under 
tho  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  in  urban  districts  and  in 
those  rural  districts  where  the  council  has  acquired  urban 
powers,  the  district  council  may  provide  such  engines, 
horses,  water-buckets,  pipes  and  other  implements  for 
protection  from  fire  as  they  may  think  fit.  They  may 
also  employ  fire-men,  build  fire-stations  and  generally 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  think 
necessary  or  proper. 

In  boroughs  the  council  may  by  resolution  delegate  to 
the  watch  committee  its  powers  for  the  establishment  of 
a fire  brigade. 
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la  rural  diatricts  tlie  parish  oonnciia  and  meetings  have 
under  different  Acta  similar  powers  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  fire  engines  and  &e-raen. 

LETTING  OFF  FIREWORKS.  By  the  Explosives  Act, 
1875,  if  any  person  throws  or  lets  off  any  fireworks  in  any 
highway,  street,  thoroughfare,  or  pubhc  place,  he  is  liable 
to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5.  Moreover,  if  a person 
wilfully  or  negligently  throws  fireworks  or  other  dangerous 
substances  about,  ho  is  responsible  for  any  damage  that 
may  ensue,  and  tha  burden  of  proof  will  be  upon  him  to 
show  that  ho  took  all  proper  precautions  to  avoid 
accidents. 

CHIMNEYS  ON  FIRE.  If  a person  wilfuUy^  sets  a 
chimney  on  fire,  or  causes  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  ho  is  liable 
to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5.  It  should  bo  noted  this 
provision  will  not  prevent  the  offender  being  indicted  for 
the  felony  of  a.rson  for  which  the  maximum  punishment  is 
penal  servitude  for  life  (except  in  the  case  of  His  Majesty’s 
arsenals,  etc.,  where  it  is  death). 

If  a chimney  accidentally  catches  fire  (except  in  London), 
the  person  occupying  or  using  the  premises  is  liable  to 
a penalty  not  exceeding  ten  shillings,  unless  ho  can  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  fire  was  in  nowise 
due  to  the  omission,  neglect,  or  carelessness  of  himself  or 
his  servant. 

The  law  relating  to  accidental  chimney  fires  in  London 
is  somewhat  different.  By  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
Act,  1865,  if  the  chimney  of  any  house  or  other  building 
within  the  Metropolis  gets  on  fire  (whether  any  one  has 
been  guilty  of  negligence  or  not)  the  occupier  is  liable  to 
a penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  ; but  if  the  occupier 
can  prove  that  he  has  incurred  the  penalty  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  of  any  other  person,  he  may  recover  summarily 
from  such  person  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  penalty. 
It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  though  no  one  is  bound  by  law 
to  have  his  chimneys  periodically  swept,  he  is  liable  to 
a penalty  if  a fire  results  from  his  neglect. 

3.  LUISrACY. 

In  this  article  the  word  lunatic  will  bo  used  in  its  widest 
sense  to  include  idiots  and  all  persons  who  are  non  compos 
mentis,  whether  their  infirmity  takes  the  form  of  mere 
delusions  or  renders  them  dangerous  or  incapable  of 
managing  their  affairs.  Prima  facie  the  law  presumes 
everyone  to  bo  sane,  so  that  it  would  be  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  opening  the  way  for  manifold 
abuses  were  people  to  have  an  unrestricted  power  of 
detaining  those  whom  they  regarded  as  lunatics. 

DETENTION  OF  LUNATICS. 

There  are  only  five  ways  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  detain 
a lunatic  against  his  will : — 

1.  AFTER  INQUISITION.  The  inquisition  is  a legal 
inquiry  as  to  whether  a person  is  of  unsound  mind  and 
incapable  of  controlling  himself  and  his  affairs.  He  can 
demand  a trial  by  jury  if  he  wishes  it.  If  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  is  that  he  is  found  incapable  as  above,  ho  is 
called  a lunatic,  “ so  found  by  inquisition,”  and  a person 
called  a “ committee  ” is  usually  appointed  as  a sort  of 
guardian  for  him.  By  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  a lunatic 
so  found  by  inquisition  may  be  received  in  an  institution 
for  lunatics,  or  as  a single  patient,  upon  an  order  signed 
by  his  “ committee.” 

2.  AFTER  PETITION.  Except  in  the  case  of  pauper 
lunatics,  and  lunatics  so  found  by  inquisition,  the  ordinary 
way  for  a person  to  be  detained  is  under  a reception  order 
made  by  a judicial  authority  under  the  Lunacy  Acts, 
1890  and  1891.  The  judicial  authority  is  either  a justice 
of  the  peace  especially  appointed  for  lunacy  matters,  or  a 
county  court  judge  or  a magistrate.  The  course  of 

f)rocedure  is  for  someone  connected  with  the  alleged 
unatio,  and  preferably  the  husband  or  wife,  to  present 
a petition  to  the  judioial  authority,  together  with  a state- 
ment of  particulars,  signed  by  the  petitioner,  and  two 
medical  certificates.  The  judioial  authority  hears  the 
petition,  and  if  satisfied  makes  the  reception  order. 


3.  UNDER  AN  URGENCY  ORDER.  In  cases  of 
urgency,  where  it  is  expedient  either  for  the  welfare  of 
a person  (not  a pauper)  alleged  to  be  a lunatic,  or  for  the 
pubhc  safety,  to  place  such  person  under  restraint,  ho 
may  be  detained  upon  an  urgency  order  made  (if  possible) 
by  the  husband  or  wife,  or  by  a relative,  and  accompanied 
by  a medical  certificate. 

4.  UNDER  A SUMMARY  RECEPTION  ORDER.  If 
any  constable,  relieving  officer,  or  overseer  has  knowledge 
that  any  person  (whether  a pauper  or  not)  is  a lunatio 
wandering  at  large,  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  gives  him  power 
to  immediately  apprehend  and  take  the  alleged  lunatio 
before  a justice,  who  must  call  in  a medical  practitioner 
to  make  an  examination,  and  who  wiU,  if  satisfied,  moke 
a summary  reception  order. 

5.  UNDER  A COMMISSIONERS’  ORDER.  Under  the 
Act  of  1890  any  two  or  more  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  may  visit  a pauper  lunatic  or  alleged  lunatic  not 
in  an  institution  for  Innatics  or  workhouse,  and  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  call  in  a medical  practitioner.  If  finally 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  pauper  is  a lunatic,  they  have 
power  to  make  a reception  order. 

N.B. — All  reception  orders  expire  at  the  end  of  a year 
from  their  date  of  Issue  ; but  in  the  case  of  any  institution 
for  lunatics,  the  Commissioners  may,  by  order,  direct  that 
it  be  continued. 

An  Act  passed  December,  1909,  specially  provided  for 
the  Superannuation  allowances  to  officers  and  servants 
employed  in  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

ASYLUMS. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  command  to  give 
more  than  a very  brief  outline  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
care  and  management  of  lunatics.  Those  who  desire 
to  have  the  care  and  control  of  persons  thus  unhappily 
afflicted,  should  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  the 
Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1801,  and  of  the  rules  made  under 
these  Acts  for  their  guidance. 

1.  LUNATICS  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  If  it  cornea 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners  that  any  person 
appears  to  be,  without  an  order  and  certificates,  detained 
or  treated  as  a lunatio  by  any  person  receiving  no  payment 
for  the  charge,  they  may  require  such  person  to  send  them 
a report  or  periotlical  reports,  by  a medical  practitioner, 
of  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  Commissioners  may 
at  any  time  visit  the  patient  and  report  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

2.  LICENSED  HOUSES.  In  and  around  London  tha 
lioensing  of  houses  ^or  the  reception  of  lunatics  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  ; but  elsewhere 
the  county  and  borough  justices  hold  sessions  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  lioences.  Before  the  justices  may 
grant  a new  licence  the  house  must  be  inspected  and 
reported  on  by  one  or  more  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
licensee,  or  one  of  them,  must  in  all  cases  undertake  to 
reside  in  the  house.  Xo  alterations  may  be  made  in 
a licensed  house  without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners. 
If  the  licensee  dies  or  becomes  incapable,  the  Commissioners 
or  justices  may  transfer  the  licence  to  someone  else  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  same. 

8.  HOSPITALS.  Every  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics  must  have  a resident  medical  attendant,  as  must 
also  those  houses  which  are  licensed  for  a hundred  or  more 
patients.  Hospitals  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  require 
to  be  registered.  If  the  superintendent  of  a registered 
hospital  knowingly  permits  any  lunatio  to  be  detained 
or  lodged  in  any  building  not  shown  on  the  plans  of  the 
hospital  sent  to  the  Gommissionexs,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour. 

4.  COUNTY  AND  BOROUGH  ASYLUMS.  The  Act 
of  1890  requires  all  local  authorities  to  provide  and 
maintain  asylums  for  the  accommodation  of  pauper 
lunatics.  The  local  authorities  may  pro\'ide  asylum 
accommodation  for  pauper  and  private  patients,  together 
or  in  separate  asylums,  and  they  may  provide  separata 
asylums  for  idiots  or  for  persons  suffering  from  any  par- 
tioular  class  of  mental  disorder. 

Local  authorities  are  given  power  to  unite  with  each 
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other  for  the  parpctse  of  providing  and  maintaining 
district  asylums. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  LUNACY  ACTS.  Every 
person  who,  except  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy 
Acts,  1890  and  1891,  (1)  receives  or  detains  a lunatic  or 
alleged  lunatic  in  an  institution  for  lunatics,  or  who  (2) 
/cr  payment  takes  charge  of,  receives  to  board  or  lodge, 
or  detains  a lunatic  or  an  alleged  lunatic  in  an  unlicenned 
house,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour,  and  in  the  latter  ease  is 
also  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £50.  It  is  also 
a misdemeanour  (1)  to  neglect  to  send  to  the  Commissioners 
the  notices  prescribed  by  the  Act  on  the  removal,  discharge, 
or  death  of  a patient;  or  (2)  to  make  wilful  misstatements 
of  any  material  fact  in  any  petition,  reception  order, 
certificate,  or  report ; or  (3)  to  omit  to  send  to  the  corom  r 
notice  of  the  death  of  a lunatic  ; or  (4)  to  obstruct  any 
visitor  or  Commissioner  exercising  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Lunacy  Acts,  or  (6)  to  iiltreat  or  wilfully 
neglect  a patient. 

The  usual  punishment  for  misdemeanours  is  fine  or 
imprisonment,  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  breach  of  other  rules  and  regulations 
is  punished  by  the  infliction  of  heavy  fines, 

4.  TBEATHEUT  OF  OPFENDEKS. 

Imprisonment  of  criminals  is  punitive,  remedial  and 
protective.  It  is  the  aim  or  our  prison  authorities  to 
punish  criminals  for  their  wrong-doing,  to  reform  them  if 
possible,  and  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  become  a source 
of  danger  to  the  public  at  large. 

PENAL  SERVITUDE.  This  form  of  detention  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Penal  Servitude  Act,  1853,  in 
substitution  for  transportation,  which  was  finally  abolished 
in  1857.  Wherever  by  an  Act  passed  before  1853,  a person 
might  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  ho  may  now  be  sent 
to  penal  servitude.  Where  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  a 
court  has  power  to  award  a sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
the  sentence  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  for 
any  period  not  less  than  three  years.  The  greatest  amount 
of  penal  servitude  authorised  by  any  Act  is  a life  sentence  ; 
but  where  the  Act  authorising  penal  servitude  does  not 
state  a maximum  the  courts  have  no  power  to  order  more 
than  five  years,  under  the  Penal  Servitude  Act,  1891. 
Persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  are  detained  in 
convict  prisons,  and  are  liable  to  be  removed  from  one 
such  prison  to  another’.  By  the  Prisons  Act,  1898,  the 
Prison  Commissioners  and  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  have  many  duties  in  respect  of  the 
inspection  and  regulation  of  convict  prisons.  The  mode 
in  which  sentences  of  penal  servitude  are  to  be  carried  out 
is  regulated  by  prison  rules  (made  by  the  Home  Secretary) ; 
in  making  such  rules  regard  is  paid  to  the  sex,  age,  health, 
industry,  and  conduct  of  the  prisoner.  No  prison  rule 
may  come  into  force  until  a draft  thereof  has  lain  before 
each  House  of  Parliament  for  not  less  than  thirty  days. 
Corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  persons  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  who  break  the  prison  rules.  Various  acts 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to  release  on  licence 
(ticket-of-leave)  prisoners  before  the  completion  of  their 
term  of  penal  servitude.  Conditions  are  appended  to 
the  licences  whereby  the  prisoners  are  required  to  notify 
the  police  if  they  change  their  address.  \Wiere  a prisoner 
on  ticket-of-leave  is  convicted  of  an  offence,  he  forfeits 
his  licence,  and  must  complete  his  original  term  besides 
being  punished  for  the  second  offence. 

HARD  LABOUR.  In  every  case  where  a court  has 
power  to  award  a sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and  in  the 
case  of  nearly  every  serious  crime,  a prisoner  may  be 
sentenced  instead  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
But  in  no  case  may  a court  now  sentence  a criminal  to 
more  than  two  years’  hard  labour.  Hard  labour  generally 
•onsist®  in  tr»ad.mill,  crank  turning,  shot-drill,  oakum 
picking,  and  other  forme  of  unprc^uctlv®  and  useless 
kbour  authorised  by  the  prison  rulea.  Tho  very  fact 
that  the  labour  is  unproductive  ia  a part  of  the  punishment, 


and,  as  many  tliink,  makes  two  years  of  hard  labour  a 
severer  punishment  th^.u  nervitude  for  seven  years. 

IMPRISONInENT  IVITUOUT  HARD  LABOUR.  All  but 
the  least  serious  of  crinivs  may  be  punijhi.d  with  ordinarv 
imprisonment.  Such  iiu jji  isoriment  with  very  few 
exceptions  may  not  be  for  a lougcr  pi-rio'l  than  two  years. 
By  the  Prim:;'  A't,  1898,  prtJVi  ion  i-  made  for  per.'jons 
sentenced  to  iinpri  ooaieiit  v.ithout  iimJ  labour  boing 
divided  into  thr  o di-.  iaions,  according  to  the  gravity  of 
their  offence,  and  the  cirr  uKi-tanc'  s of  tliv  ca  c.  .More- 
over, the  A<  t.  civi  l 's  lla't  \\h'  re  n !>■  r on  is  im- 

prisoned in  d*  bai’!'  nj.-  fill-  pawiicut  oi  a fi'-b’,  bf*  is  to  ba 
placed  in  a eepar.-'o  divl  '.on  and  ticati  d ui  i.  r spia  ial 
prison  rules,  aa  I nol  plac-d  in  u -oi  iation  wiiu  ciinunal 
prisoners  nor  conio' Ib-d  to  m ar  pri^iai  di' -s,  utdvs-;  his 
own  clothing  is  unlit  l.^r  ui  Pi  ovi  ion  is  u u .ilv  made 
in  tho  prison  ruh-s  for  ( ii ab'ii.g  jtn-onor  ti  iit'  need  to 
imprisonment  to  (-.'irn  l>y  . j-  i.J  in  lustry  ami  good  conduct 
a remission  of  part  of  la-  nti-nce. 

RELEASE  ON  PR0;.A:i0:i.  i'.y  the  Pif.hation  of 
Offenders  Act,  I'.luT,  winie  tin-  laiuii  bv  wliich  a jai^oner 
is  tried  is  of  opiiiioii  (b.  t,  Inxin-j  r-a'a!'!  lo  i!i'-  < l,ara"tcr, 
antecediMits,  in  'tlj,  (,r  n '-nt  d enn  ioi  .n  i.i  tb'-  inr-oix 

charged,  or  to  tm-  tsivi  ■!  i:  'm'S'  c.i  tb.-  oimh  '-,  or  to  tlio 
e.vtenualine  ci.'-mr,  aa.--'-  u.al  r 'a ! ' !i  it  u as  i (iii!n,;t:i  d, 
it  is  inc.'ip’  dient  to  iadat  a.  v f a.i  'a.,.-;  t or  any  otlu-r 
than  a tiomin.d  puni'lnio  la , it  i.a  y in  li  ii  ot  impo-mg 
a senteiH-e  of  imiiri  om- . at,  ti  : !.'-  an  o:d'T  di  ■ haiging 
the  ollellder  coaUUlon:  My  u;i  hi-  cnl'iinL'  into  a rcco)j- 
niziinci-  to  be  ol  1 ! M,  n,  .ad  to  ap''.-,a-  n.;-  ■cntcncc, 
if  called  on,  tor  any  imi..  1 m.t  ('.(s'-di:  ; tbr'-  - year.-. 
The  Court  may,  if  it  .naak  li‘,  a-!d  lomdilion-  to  ihc  recog- 
nizance providing  lor  ibe  .-•.mu  i \ i-i.ai  oi  ttu  fiilcmh  r,  or 
prohibiting  him  tioin  a i lat ina'  with  thi'-ws  or  iin- 
desirables,  or  is  (j  lirMig  bini  to  , b t iiri  Irom  intovicaiting 
hquor,  urul,  generally,  n r ss  curing  that  he  .slitnaiu  lead  an 
honest  and  iudii.strious  life. 

HABITUAL  CRIMINALS.  By  the  Paevintion  of  Crime 
Act,  19U8,  where  a p i on  is  et  n.vii  t. d iiali<  l nn  nt  of 
a crime  committed  a t.-r  the  21't  I).  a- ml a-r,  ll'ns.  aiid 
subsequently  pleads  or  is  fonml  euilty  of  I.  ing  a haiiitual 
criminal,  and  the  court  pa-sr  . ;i  sentence  ot  pi  na!  si  rvitude, 
if  the  court  is  of  ojiinion  tliat  by  iva.so.i  of  his  criminal 
habits  and  mode  of  life  it  is  exjiedient  for  the  proftetion 
of  the  public  that  he  should  be  dttained  for  a lengthened 
period  of  years,  it  may  pass  a further  sentence  ordering 
that,  onthedeterminationof  the  serif cnce  of  p i nal  servitude, 
he  be  detained  for  such  period  not  exeeeding  ten  years  or 
less  than  five  as  the  Court  may  determine.  Such  detention 
will  be  called  “ preventive  detention,”  and  the  discipline 
during  the  period  of  preventive  detention  will  be  less 
severe  than  that  for  ordinary  prisoners.  Before  a man 
can  be  found  guilty  of  being  a habirua)  criminal  he  must, 
since  the  age  of  sixteen,  have  been  at  least  three  times 
convicted  of  crime,  and  be  leading  persistently  a dishonest 
or  criminal  life. 

BORSTAL  SYSTEM.  Where  a person  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  is  convicted  on  indictment,  and 
it  appears  that,  by  reason  of  his  habits  or  tendencies  or 
association  with  persons  of  bad  character,  it  is  expedient 
to  do  so,  the  Court  may,  in  lieu  of  ordinary  sentence,  order 
him  to  be  detained  in  a “Borstal  Institution”  (i.e.,  a place 
where  young  offenders  may  be  given  such  industrial 
training  and  be  subject  to  such  influences  as  will  conduce 
to  reformation).  The  term  is  from  one  to  three  years, 
but  after  six  (or  in  the  case  of  females  three)  months  the 
offenders  may  be  released  on  licence. 

N.B. — A person,  placed  by  a judere  under  police 
supervision,  must  keep  the  police  informed  of  his 
v.’hereabouts,  and  on  failure  to  do  so  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  twelve  months. 

S.  BEGiSTRATIOlSr  OF  BIRTHS 
AHB  DEATHS. 

Bv  tho  Births  and  Deaths  Kogjstration  Acts,  1836  to 
190i,  provision  is  made  for  keeping  a register  o?  ail  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in  tho 
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United  Kingdom.  Every  Registrar  must  at  all  reasonable 
times  allow  searches  to  be  made  in  his  registers  and  grant 
certified  copies  of  any  entries  on  payment  of  a fixed  fee. 
The  fee  for  searching  is  Is.  for  any  year,  and  6d.  for  each 
additional  year.  The  fee  for  a certificate  is  2s.  fid.  and  a 
penny  for  the  stamp. 

Severe  penalties  are  attached  to  the  giving  of  false 
information  in  respect  of  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths. 

BIRTHS.  In  the  case  of  every  child  born  alive,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child,  and  in 
default  of  them,  of  the  occupier  of  the  house  where  the 
child  is  born,  and  of  each  person  present  at  the  birth,  and 
of  the  person  having  charge  of  the  child,  to  give  to  the 
Registrar  information  of  the  birth  within  forty-two  days 
thereof.  In  those  cases  where  living  new-born  children 
are  found  exposed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  finder  and  of  the 
persons  into  whose  charge  such  children  are  placed  to 
give  information  to  the  Registrar  within  seven  days. 
In  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the  father  is  not  required 
to  give  the  information,  and,  indeed,  ho  will  only  be 
registered  as  the  father  on  the  joint  request  of  himself 
and  of  the  mother.  Illegitimate  children  are  usually 
registered  in  the  mother’s  name.  If  the  Notification  of 
Births  Act,  1907,  is  adopted  by  a local  authority,  notice 
of  a birth  must  be  given  in  writing,  by  post  or  otherwise, 
within  .36  hours  after  the  birth,  at  the  office  or  residence 
of  the  medicai  officer  of  health. 

No  charge  is  made  for  registering  a child  within  three 
months  of  its  birth,  unless  the  Registrar  goes  to  the 
informant  at  his  request.  For  registering  a birth  between 
three  and  twelve  months  the  fee  is  2s.  fid. ; after  twelve 
months  6s. 

When  the  birth  of  any  child  has  been  registered,  and 
the  name  by  which  it  was  registered  is  altered,  or  if  it  is 
registered  without  a name,  when  a name  is  given  to  it 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  may  within  twelve 
months  after  the  registration  deliver  to  the  Registrar 
a certificate  containing  the  new  name,  which  the  Registrar 
must  add  to  the  original  entry  without  any  erasure.  If 
the  name  is  changed  in  baptism,  the  certificate  must  be 
signed  by  the  minister  who  performed  the  rite.  Still-born 
children  are  not  registered.  If  a child  is  born  at  sea  in 
a British  ship,  or  in  any  ship  carrying  passengers  to  or 
from  a port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master  of  the 
ship  must  record  the  particulars  thereof  in  his  log.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master 
must  make  a return  of  the  facts  to  the  Registrar  General 
of  Shipping  and  Seamen.  If  the  child  is  born  on  one  of 
His  Majesty’s  ships,  the  captain  makes  the  return  to  the 
Registrar  General  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

DEATHS.  The  death  of  every  person  dying  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  cause  of  such  death,  must  be 
registered.  When^a  person  dies  in  a house  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased  present  at  the 
death,  or  in  attendance  during  the  last  illness,  to  give 
notice  to  the  Registrar  within  five  days  after  the  death. 
In  default  of  such  relatives,  the  duty  of  informing  the 
Registrar  devolves  upon  the  relatives  who  reside  in  the 
same  district  as  the  deceased,  and  in  default  of  them, 
upon  the  occupier  and  inmates  of  the  house  where  the 
death  occurred,  and  upon  the  person  causing  the  body  to 
be  buried. 

Where  a person  dies  in  a place  which  is  not  a house, 
the  duty  of  informing  the  Registrar  falls  primarily  on  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  in  default  of  them  it  falls 
on  every  person  present  at  the  death,  and  on  every  person 
finding  or  taking  charge  of  the  body  or  causing  it  to  be 
buried. 

The  deaths  of  still-born  children  are  not  registered, 
but  such  a child  may  not  be  buried  until  the  person 
having  control  of  the  burial  ground  has  received  a certificate 
that  the  child  was  still-born.  The  certificate  in  this  case 
must  be  signed  by  a medical  practitioner,  or  if  such  cannot 
be  obtained,  by  one  of  the  persons  who  would  have  to  give 
notice  of  the  death  or  by  the  coroner. 
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PERSONS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  BURIAL.  The  persona 
whose  primary  duty  it  is  to  cause  a dead  body  to  be  buried 
are  his  executors.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  executors  to  give 
the  deceased  a decent  burial,  according  to  bis  wealth  and 
station,  and  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  estate.  But  though 
the  executors  are  primarily  liable,  it  is  also  the  duty 
imposed  by  law  on  the  householder  of  any  house  where 
a death  occurs  to  give  the  body  a decent  buriaL  If, 
however,  the  deceased  was  a pauper,  the  guardians  or 
overseers  have  power  to  bury  the  body  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish  to  which  the  pauper  rightfully  belonged.  In 
the  case  of  bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea  or  found  in  rivers, 
they  must  be  buried  by  tbe  parish  where  they  are 
found. 

CREMATION.  The  Cremation  Act,  1902,  gives  to 
burial  boards  and  other  burial  authorities  the  power  to 
provide  and  maintain  crematoria  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  human  remains  instead  of  burying  them.  But 
no  crematorium  may  be  constructed  nearer  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  any  dwelling-house,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner,  lessee,  and  occupier,  nor 
within  fifty  yards  of  a public  highway,  nor  in  the  consecrated 
part  of  a burial  ground. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  make  regulations 
prescribing  in  what  cases  and  tinder  what  conditions  the 
homing  of  any  human  remains  may  take  place,  and 
directing  the  disposition  or  interment  of  the  ashes.  The 
breach  of  these  regulations  involves  the  offender  in  heavy 
penalties,  and  in  certain  cases  in  imprisonment.  The 
incumbent  of  any  ecclesiastical  parish  is  not  under  any 
obligation  to  perform  a funeral  service  at  a cremation, 
but  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop  any  clerk  in  Holy 
Orders  may  perform  such  service. 

CHRISTIAN  BURIAL.  Every  baptised  Christian  has 
the  right  of  being  buried  in  consecrated  ground  if  he  haa 
not  “ laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.”  A verdict  of 
suicide  (/g/o  de  ae)  would  formerly  have  disentitled  him 
to  the  privilege,  and  that  is  why  coroner's  juries  are  so 
fond  of  adding  to  their  verdicts  a rider  denoting  that  the 
act  was  committed  during  temporary  insanity.  The  rider 
has  lost  some  of  its  force,  for  a suicide  may  now,  by  virtue 
of  the  Interments  {Fdo  de  se)  Act,  1882,  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground,  but  no  clergyman  can  be  compelled 
to  take  the  service.  Moreover,  interments  may  by  virtue 
of  the  Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1880,  take  place  in 
consecrated  ground  without  any  service  or  with  a service 
other  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England  if  forty-eight 
hours’  notice  in  writing  is  given  to  the  incumbent. 

DI.SORDERLY  CONDUCT  AT  FUNERALS.  By  the 
Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1880,  all  burials,  whether 
with  or  without  a religious  service,  must  be  conducted 
in  a decent  and  orderly  manner ; and  every  person  guilty 
of  any  riotous,  violent,  or  indecent  behaviour  at  a burial, 
or  wilfully  obstructing  such  burial  or  any  such  service, 
or  delivering  an  address  not  being  part  of  a religious 
service,  or  otherwise  permitted  by  lawful  authority,  or 
wilfully  endeavouring  to  bring  into  obloquy  or  contempt 
the  Christian  religion,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour. 

THE  BURIAL  ACTS,  1852—1900.  These  Acta 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Burial  Boards  by  parishes. 
In  Urban  Districts  the  functions  of  a Burial  Board  are 
usually  performed  by  the  District  Council-  In  other 
cases  the  Burial  Board  is  a body  elected  from  and  by 
the  parochial  ratepayers,  and  consists  of  from  t’nree  to 
nine  persons,  of  whom  a third  retire  annually.  The 
expenses  of  an  ordinary  parish  Burial  Board  are  defrayed 
out  of  the  Poor  Rate,  but  where  the  functions  are  exercised 
by  an  Urban  Di'^trict  Council  they  are  paid  either  out  of 
the  General  District  Rate  or  out  of  a separate  Burial 
Rate.  Burial  Boards  manage,  subject  to  tiie  control  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  burial  grounds  under 
their  care.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  power  to 
make  a compulsory  order  for  District  Councils  to  provide 
cemeteries  where  they  are  needed  in  the  interests  of 
public  health. 
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BURIAL  CERTIFICATES,  By  the  Registration  of 
Births  and  Deaths  Act,  1874,  the  Registrar  of  Births  and 
Deaths  is  required  to  give,  without  fee  or  reward,  either  to 
the  person  giving  information  of  the  death  or  to  the  under- 
taker, a certificate  for  burial.  But  a Coroner  upon  holding 
an  Inquest  may  give  the  undertaker  an  order  for  burial 
before  registration  of  the  death.  The  person  who  buries 
or  performs  any  funeral  or  religious  service  for  the  burial 
of  a dead  body  without  having  such  an  order  or  certificate, 
must  within  seven  days  give  notice  of  the  fact  in  writing 
to  the  Registrar  ; if  he  fail  to  do  so  he  is  liable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  £10. 


EDUCATION  LAW. 

THE  CENTRAL  AUTHORITIES.  English  Education 
Authorities  may  be  placed  in  two  groups,  “central”  and 
“ local.”  The  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Home  Office,  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  are  the  Central 
Authorities,  all  having  jurisdiction  in  matters  educational. 
Of  the  six  authorities  named,  the  Board  of  Education 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  other  five  have  a very 
limited  jurisdiction,  restricted  to  a few  institutions  main- 
tained for  special  purposes.  The  Local  Government 
Board  deals  with  Poor  Law  Schools,  the  Home  Office  with 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  tho  War  Office  with 
Army  Schools,  the  Admiralty  with  Naval  Schools,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  distributes  certain  grants  made  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  education  in  agriculture. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  The  Board  of 
Education  was  constituted  by  an  Act  passed  in  1899.  For 
more  than  half  a century  preceding  that  date  there  existed 
a body  known  as  the  Education  Department.  This 
Department  dealt  only  with  Elementary  Education,  but 
the  Board  of  Education  has  cognizance  of  Elementary 
and  Higher  Education,  and  speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  has  to  guide  and  control  ^e  local  educational 
authorities,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
and  mainlining  educational  facilities. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  a President,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  His  Majesty’s 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  ClianceUor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
President  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  may  receive 
a salary  of  not  more  than  £2,000  a year.  The  Board  is 
assisted  in  its  duties  by  a Consultative  Committee  con- 
sisting of  18  members. 

LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES.  The  Education 
Act,  1902,  created  local  education  authorities  as  they  now 
exist.  There  is  no  part  of  England  which  is  not  included 
in  an  area  under  the  control  of  a local  education  authority, 
and  some  parts  are,  for  certain  purposes,  within  the  area 
of  two  authorities.  The  counties  may  be  taken  as  the 
principal  areas,  but  out  of  these  are  carved  portions  which 
are  either  entirely  or  partly  outside  the  control  of  the 
County  Councils  acting  as  local  education  authorities. 
All  County  Boroughs,  certain  nOn-County  Boroughs,  and 
Urban  districts  have  their  own  local  education  authorities, 
but  their  powers  differ  in  their  respective  areas. 

On  November  26th,  1909,  an  Act  was  passed  in  respect 
of  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  containing  provisions 
that  receipts  or  payments  to  Managers  for  Education 
other  than  elementary,  should  be  accounts  of  the  local 
Council,  under  the  Act  of  1902,  enabling  a council  to  unite 
with  other  councils  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
schools  and  colleges ; defining  the  validity  of  undertakings 
by  students  on  entering  training  colleges. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  LOCAL  EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 

(1)  County  Councils.  The  powers  and  duties  of  these 
Councils  include  the  provision  of  Higher  and  Elementary 
Education  within  their  respective  areas. 

(2)  County  Borough  Councils.  Their  powers  and  duties 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  enjoyed  by  County  Councils. 


(3)  Councils  ol  Non-County  Boroughs  with  popolationa 
of  over  10,000.  These  are  the  Councils  of  the  old  boroughs, 
which  existed  long  before  County  Councils  came  into  being, 
many  of  these  being  of  most  ancient  character.  These 
Councils  control  Elementary  Education,  but  in  the  matter 
of  Higher  Education,  the  County  Councils  have  concurrent 
powers, 

(4)  Councils  o!  Urban  Districts  with  a population  over 
20,000.  Their  powers  and  duties  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Councils  of  Non-County  boronglos  with  like 
populations. 

(5)  Koa-County  Boroughs  with  a iwpulation  ol  10,000 
and  less,  and  Councils  of  Urban  Districts  with  population 
of  20,000  and  less.  These  Councils  have  powers  in  Higher 
Education  only.  The  provision  of  Elementary  Education 
is  a duty  wliich  falls  upon  tho  CouncU  covering  the  area, 
and  even  in  Higher  Education  the  County  Councils  have 
powers  concurrent  with  those  of  these  Borough  and  Urban 
District  Councils.  The  Councils  of  these  10,000  and 
under’’  districts  are  not  local  education  authorities  in  the 
statutory  meaning  of  the  term,  although  they  have  powers 
in  respect  of  Higher  Educa=,ion. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEES.  Local  education  au- 
thorities must  establish  education  committees.  The 
Education  Act,  1902,  clearly  sets  forth  what  functions 
must  bo  performed  by  these  committees,  and  also  those 
which  may  be  so  performed.  The  Act  says : — 

“ All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council 
of  their  powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising 
a rate  or  borrowing  money,  s/iaU  stand  referred  to  the 
Education  Committee,  and  the  Council  before  exercising 
any  such  powers  shall,  unless  in  their  opinion  the  matter 
is  urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the  Education 
Committ^  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question.  The 
Council  may  also  delegate  to  the  Education  Committee, 
with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  they 
think  fit,  any  of  their  powers  under  this  Act,  except  the 
power  of  rairing  a rate  or  borrowing  money.’’ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a local  education  authority 
may  divest  itself  duriaii  pleasure  or  for  a fixed  period  of 
all  its  powers  (except  tnat  of  raising  a rate  or  borrowing 
money),  and  confer  them  on  an  education  committee. 
The  members  of  this  committee  may  include  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  council,  but  more  than  half  the 
members  must  1^  councillors,  excejit  in  the  case  of  the 
committee  of  a County  Council.  In  that  case  a majority 
of  councillors  is  not  a statutory  condition.  The  committees 
are  constituted  in  accordance  with  schemes  framed  by 
the  various  councils  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

WHAT  ARE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  ? An 

Elementary  School,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  one  in  which 
elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education 
given,  but  with  the  prefix  “ public  ” a new  factor  is 
introduced.  A public  elementary  school  is  one  which 
receives  grants  from  funds  voted  by  ParUament  for  tho 
purposes  of  education,  and  such  grants  cannot  be  mado 
unless  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled : — 

G)  No  scholar  must  be  compelled  to  attend  or  to 
abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  School  or  place  of 
religions  worship. 

(2)  Any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from 
attendance  at  any  reli^ous  observance  or  instruction  in 
the  schooL 

(3)  Religious  instruction,  if  given,  must  be  given  either 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school  meeting,  and  then 
only.  The  times  of  the  giving  of  such  instruction  must 
be  set  forth  in  a Time  Table,  which  Time  Table  must  be 
approved  by  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspectors. 

(4)  No  scholar  shall  be  examined  by  His  Majesty’s 
Inspector  in  religious  knowledge,  nor  shall  His  Majesty’s 
Inspector  inquire  into  any  instruction  which  may  be  given 
in  religious  subjects. 

These  conditions  are  contained  in  the  famous 
“ Conscience  Clause,”  which  was  made  law  in  1870,  and 
has  remained  so  since  that  date  without  modification  of 
any  kind. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  The  statutory 
definition  of  higher  education  is  exclusive  rather  than 
inclusive.  “ ^^ucation  other  than  elementary  ” is  the 
definition  given  in  Section  2 of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 
Elementary  education  is  also  statutorily  defined  as 
“ instruction  given  in  a public  elementary  day  school 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  scholars. 
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who  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  will  not  be  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age”  (Sec.  22  (1)  v (2)  Education  Act,  1902). 
AU  local  education  authorities  have  cast  upon  them  the 
duty  of  considering  the  educational  needs  of  their  respec- 
tive areas  and  of  taking  such  steps  as  seem  to  them 
desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  Higher  Education-  Thera 
is  a Umit  as  to  the  annual  expenditure  which  a Council 
may  incur  on  this  form  of  ^ucation.  The  education 
limit  is  the  sum  of  the  amount  handed  to  the  Council 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890  (commonly  called  the  “ Whisky  Money”), 
and  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  produced  by  a twopenny 
rate.  The  smaller  non-county  borough  Councils  and  the 
Councils  of  the  smaller  Urban  districts,  although  not 
local  education  authorities,  may  spend  annually  in  the 
promotion  of  Higher  Education  a sum  not  greater  than 
that  produced  by  a penny  rate. 

DEFAULTING  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  to  maintain 
and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within 
their  area  (Sec.  7 Education  Act,  1902).  If  the  local 
education  authority  fail  to  perform  their  duty,  then  the 
Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding  a public  enquiry, 
make  such  order  as  they  may  tbink  necessary,  and  any 
such  order  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

SOURCES  OP  INCOME.  From  whence  does  the  money 
come  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? In  the  case  of 
Higher  Education  there  are  three  sources  of  income : 

(1)  The  “ Whisky  Money  ” paid  to  the  Local  Authorities 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890. 

(2)  Parliamentary  grant  for  instruction  in  Science  and  Art, 
subject  to  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  The  County  rate.  This  rate  must  not  exceed  twopence  in 
the  £ in  the  case  of  County  Councils  (unless  with  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board),  and  must  not  exceed 
one  penny  in  the  £ in  the  case  of  Councils  of  Boroughs  or 
Urban  Districts.  A Council  of  a County  borough  is  not 
limited  as  to  its  expenditure  from  the  rate  fund. 

To  meet  the  expenditure  on  Elementary  Education, 
sums  are  drawn  from  the  following  three  sources:  (1) 
Parliamentary  Grants ; (2)  School  Fees,  where  the  local 
education  authority  allow  them  to  be  charged ; (3) 
The  local  rate.  As  to  the  amount  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  local  rate,  there  is  no  restriction,  as  in  the  case  of 
! Higher  Education. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  TEACHERS— HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION. In  institutions  providing  Higher  Education,  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  is  vested  in  the 
Council,  if  the  institution  is  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  Council.  By  far  the  larger  number,  however,  of  places 
of  Higher  Education  are  of  a private  or  semi-private 
nature.  Many  are  governed  by  schemes  formulated 
either  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  These  Schemes  constitute  bodies  of 
■governors,  and  prescribe  the  powers  of  these  bodies,  which 
include  that  of  appointing  the  head  teacher,  and  sometimes 
that  of  appointing  the  assistant  teachers.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  power  of  appointing  the  assistant 
teacher,  is  vested  in  the  head  teacher.  So  far  as  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  binding  rule.  The  bodies  of  governors  and  the 
councils  usually  have  an  unfettered  discretion  in  making 
their  choice. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  TEACHERS— ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  Teachers  in  these  schools  cannot  be 
recognised  except  under  certain  conditions  and  qualifi- 
cations. These  condition’s  and  qualifications  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Education  and  embodied  in  a 
“Code  of  Regulations  for  Public  Elementary  Schools,” 
a public  document  which  is  published  annually  by  the  king’s 
printers.  The  power  of  appointment  of  teachers  for  Council 
schools  is  in  the  Council,  as  is  also  the  power  of  dismissal. 
The  teachers  hold  office  “ during  the  pleasure  ” of  the 
Council,  and  have  no  vested  interest  in  the  office  beyond 
that  which  accrues  as  a result  of  the  contract  of  hiring 
and  service  made  between  the  Council  and  the  teachers. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION— HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

We  have  stated  that  a council  may  either  aid  or  provide 
a place  of  Higher  Education.  In  the  case  of  an  institution 
which  is  “ aided  ” only,  the  Council  cannot  intervene  in 
any  way  in  the  matter  of  religious  worship  or  instruction. 
With  regard  to  an  institution  provided  and  maintained 
by  the  CouncO  it  is  imperative  that  “no  pupil  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  religious  belief,  bo  excluded  from  or  placed 
in  an  inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
provided  by  the  Council,  and  no  cat^hism  or  formulary 
distinctive  of  any  particular  religious  denomination  shall 
be  taught  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  so  provided  ” 
(Sec.  4 Education  Act,  1902).  But  at  the  request  of 
parents  the  buildings  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  any  religious  instruction,  provided  no  cost  is  de- 
frayed by  the  Council 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION— ELEMENTARY  EDUCA- 
TION. The  State  entirely  dissociated  itself  from  religious 
instruction  in  1870.  Before  that  date  the  State  Inspector 
examined  in  religious  subjects,  and  no  school  could 
receive  a Parliamentary  Grant  unless  the  Inspector 
reported  on  the  religious  instruction.  But  the  Education 
Act,  1870,  provided  that  no  grant  should  be  given  for 
religious  instruction,  and  further,  that  a school  might 
receive  parliamentary  aid,  even  although  no  religious 
instruction  was  given  in  that  school.  But  this  same  Act 
went  much  furtlier,  for  it  brought  into  being  the  famous 
“ Conscience  Clause,”  the  purport  of  which  we  have 
given  under  the  heading,  “ What  are  Public  Elementary 
Schools  ? ” Accordingly,  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn 
by  his  parents  from  religious  instruction  without  forfeiting 
any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school. 

THE  “ COWPER-TEMPLE  » CLAUSE.  “ No  religious 
Catechism  or  rehgious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of 
any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school  ” 
(Education  Act,  1870,  Sec.  14  (2).  This  is  the  famous 
Cowper-Temple  Clause,  which  now  applies  to  aU  Council 
Schoob,  as  it  formerly  did  to  all  Board  Schools.  A local 
education  authority  may  determine  that  there  shall  not 
be  given  any  religious  instruction  in  its  schools,  but  if 
religious  instruction  is  given  the  character  must  be  such 
as  not  to  infringe  the  clause  quoted  above.  Of  course. 
Biblical  instruction  may  be  given,  but  no  part  of  the  Church 
Catechism  other  than  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Decalogue 
can  be  taught  in  a Council  School. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL.  One  of 
the  duties  of  local  education  authorities  is  that  of  enforcing 
the  law  as  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  If 
a child  of  school  age  is  not  attending  school  or  is  attending 
irregularly,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  local  education 
authority  (after  having  made  investigation)  to  summon 
the  parent  of  the  child  before  a court  of  summary  juris- 
diction. If  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  the  child  ought  to 
attend  and  does  not  do  so,  then  a penalty  not  exceeding 
20s.  with  the  costs  may  be  inflicted  for  each  offence.  If 
the  child  is  employed  by  any  person,  that  person  also  is 
liable  to  a penalty  of  an  amount  not  exce^ing  403.  for 
each  offence. 

NO  PENALTY  IN  CERTAIN  CASES.  If  on  being 
summoned  the  parent  can  bring  himself  within  any  one  of 
the  following  exceptions,  then  no  penalty  can  be  inflicted : 

Exception  1.  That  there  is  no  Public  Elementary 
School  open  which  the  child  can  attend  within  three  miles 
of  the  child’s  residence.  Exception  2.  That  the  child 
is  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness  or  other 
imavoidable  cause.  As  to  what  is  an  “ unavoidable 
cause  ” much  discussion  has  arisen,  and  no  general  rule 
can  be  stated,  but  one  or  two  decided  cases  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  view  of  the  Court. 

(1)  The  parents  of  a child  were  in  poverty,  but  in  no 
degree  as  a result  of  their  own  idleness  or  misconduct. 
Their  child  had  received  an  elementai-y  education  and  was 
twelve  years  old.  Without  the  child’s  earnings  the  parents 
could  not  provide  food  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
Magistrates  held  (and  on  appeal,  the  High  Court  upheld 
them)  that  the  circumstances  constituted  good  “ cause" 
for  non-attendance  (London  School  Board  t>.  Duggan). 

(2)  A child  of  ten  years  presented  himself  at  a voluntary 
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school  for  admit^sion,  which  was  refused  by  the  Managers. 
The  local  education  authority  iafonned  the  parent  that 
the  child  must  attend  another  school.  There  were  other 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  with  vacant  places,  but  the 
parent  would  not  send  the  child  to  one  of  them.  The 
Board  of  Education  held  that  the  Managers  of  the  first 
School  were  justified  in  refusing  to  admit  the  child.  On 
being  summoned,  the  parent  pleaded  the  above  circum* 
stances  as  a reasonable  “ cause”  for  the  non-attendance, 
but  the  magistrates  did  not  allow  the  plea,  and  a penalty 
was  inflicted.  On  appeal,  the  decision  of  the  justices  was 
upheld  (Jones  v.  Eowland). 

Exception  3.  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  in- 
struction in  some  other  manner.  The  parent  may  be 
instructing  the  child  at  home,  and  if  the  local  education 
authority  are  satisfied  that  such  instruction  is  efficient, 
then  no  proceedings  should  be  commenced.  If  the  parent 
will  not  allow  the  local  education  authority  to  satisfy 
themselves  by  examining  the  child  or  some  other  means 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  education  being  given,  then  the 
issue  of  a summons  is  justifiable,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
magistrates  to  decide  as  to  the  question  of  the  ” efficiency  ” 
of  the  instruction  being  given. 

WHEN  A CHILD  MUST  ATTEND  SCHOOL.  The 
provisions  respecting  this  are  contained  in  several  Acts  of 
Parliament.  They  are  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

(1)  A child  between  the  ages  pi  five  and  twelve.  Such 
a child  must  attend  school  full  time.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  relates  to  a child  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
then  only  if  the  local  education  authority  have  made 
special  provisions  in  their  bye-laws.  If  the  bye-laws 
contain  no  special  provision,  the  general  rule  applies.  The 
local  bye-laws  may  provide  for  the  partial  exemption  from 
school  attendance  of  a child  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and  who  fulfils  the  following  conditions 


(a)  The  parent  must  give  notice  to  the  local  education 
authority  that  the  child  is  to  be  employed  in  agriculture. 
(?>)  The  child  must  have  reached  the  Standard  named  in 
the  bye-laws  as  qualifying  for  partial  exemption,  (c)  The 
child  cannot  claim  total  exemption  until  the  age  of  thirteen 
is  reached  ; and  (d)  The  ctuld  must  attend  school  250  times 
in  each  year,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen. 

(2)  A child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen. 
Such  a child  must  attend  school  full  time,  unless  he  has 
reached  the  Standard  fixed  by  the  local  bye-laws  for 
either  partial  or  total  exemption.  If  the  bye-laws  do  not 
provide  for  partial  exemption,  then  full  time  attendance  is 
compulsory  until  the  total  exemption  Standard  has  been 
reached.  No  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen  can  be 
employed  full  time  in  a Factory,  Workshop,  or  Laundry. 
If  so  employed,  the  child  must  attend  school  half-time, 
although  that  child  may  have  reached  the  total  exemption 
Standard.  No  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen  can  be 
employed  below  ground  in  a mine,  nor  must  employment 
above  ground  exceed  half-time. 

(3)  A child  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen. 
In  localities  where  bye-laws  extern?  to  a child  of  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  then  a child  between  these  ages  must 
attend  school  until  either  partially  or  totally  exempted  by 
the  bye-laws.  If  the  bye-laws  do  not  so  extend,  then  the 
child  must  attend  school  until  he  has  either  passed  Standard 
IV.  or  has  obtained  a certificate  of  having  made  350 
attendances  after  five  years  of  age,  in  not  more  than  two 
schools  during  each  year  for  five  years.  Tliese  years  need 
not  be  consecutive.  If  the  bye-laws  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  age  of  thirteen,  then  such  a child  may  be  employed 
half-time  in  a Factory,  Workshop,  or  Laundry  without 
educational  test,  provided  it  attend  school  half-time ; 
but  full  time  employment  is  illegal  unless  the  cliild  has 
either  passed  Standard  V.  or  has  obtained  an  attenfianca 
certificate  as  set  forth  in  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph. 
A girl  between  these  ages  cannot  be  employed  below 
ground,  but  a boy  may  be  so  employed  pirovided  he  ia 
either  partially  or  totally  exempted  from  school  attendance. 


PART  m. 

GENERAL  PRINaPLES  & PRACTICE  OF  ENGLISH  LAW. 


SOURCES  OF  THE  LAW. 

There  is  no  one  book,  or  series  of  books,  in  which 
the  Law  of  England  is  authoritatively  given.  We  have 
no  complete  code  of  law  such  as  Napoleon  gave  to  France, 
or  such  as  exists  in  some  of  our  dependencies.  The  law 
as  we  have  it  to-day  has  come  to  us  from  the  customary  law 
of  our  remote  forefathers,  from  Statute  Law  and  from  the 
Canon  Law.  Jurists  have  sometimes  divided  our  laws 
into  the  two  divisions;  (1)  the  written  law;  (2)  the  unwritten 
law.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  spoke  of  these  divisior^  as  the 
lex  scrifta  and  the  lex  non  scripta.  The  former  consists 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  were,  course,  reduced  to 
writing  when  drafted  and  passed,  and  are  still  to  be  found 
in  their  original  form.  The  unvmtten  law,  or  lex  non 
scripta,  includes  all  the  general  customs  relating  to  law 
known  as  the  Common  Law,  and  also  some  particular  laws 
relating  to  certain  places  and  classes  of  persons.  “ And,” 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  “ when  I call  those  parts  of  our 
laws  leges  non  scriptoe,  I do  not  mean  as  if  those  laws  were 
only  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former  ages  to  the 
later  merely  by  word ; for  all  those  laws  have  their 
several  monuments  in  writing,  whereby  they  are  transferred 
from  one  age  to  another,  and  without  which  they  would 
soon  lose  all  kinds  of  certainty ; the  laws  of  England  which 
are  not  comprised  under  the  title  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
for  the  most  part  extant  in  retxH-ds  of  pleas,  proceedings, 
and  judgments  ; in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decisions. 
But  I style  those  parts  of  the  laws  leges  non  scriptoi  because 
their  authoritative  and  original  institutions  are  not  set 
down  in  writing  in  that  manner,  or  with  that  authority 


that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  ; but  they  are  grown  into  use 
and  have  acquired  their  binding  power  and  the  force  of 
laws  by  a long  and  immemorial  usage,  and  by  the  strength 
of  custom  and  reception  in  this  kingdom. 

1.  THE  COMMON  LAW  may  be  defined  then  as  the 
body  of  English  customary  law  as  distinct  from  that 
embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  derived  from  the 
three  great  bodies  of  Customary  Law  which  prevailed^  in 
various  parts  of  England  during  the  Saxon  times,  viz., 
the  Dane  Law,  the  Mercian  Law,  and  the  Wessex  Law. 
Dining  the  Norman  period,  the  King’s  Court  selected  such 
of  these  customs  as  were  generally  applicable  to  the  whole 
country,  and  rejected  the  rest.  The  customs  which  were 
retained  may  be  described  as  the  custom  of  the  King’s 
Court,  and  formed  what  we  now  know  as  the  Common 
Law. 

Few  Englishmen  realise  how  many  rights,  privileges, 
and  liabilities  they  have  which  have  never  been  the 
subject  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Some  of  this 
common  law  is  as  ancient  as  the  Early  Britons, 
and  Blackstone  has  pointed  out  that  “ however  com- 
pounded, and  from  vi^hatever  fountains  derived,  it  has 
subsisted  immemorially  in  this  kingdom ; and,  though 
somewhat  altered  and  impaired  by  the  violence  of  tne 
times,  in  great  measure  it  weathered  the  rude  shock  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  This  endeared  it  to  the  people  in  general, 
as  well  because  its  decisions  were  universally  known,  as 
because  it  was  found  to  be  excellently  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  knowledge  of  this 
law  consisted  great  part  of  the  learning  of  the  dark  ages.  * 
Our  judges  have  always  sought  to  apply  to  new  combiua- 
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tions  of  circumstances,  as  they  arose,  the  rules  of  law  which 
were  found  in  these  ancient  legal  principles  and  judicial 
precedents. 

8.  THE  STATUTE  LAW  is,  of  course,  to  be  found 
in  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Parlia- 
ment (King,  Lords  and  Commons)  has  power  to  alter  any 
law  or  to  make  any  new  one.  The  dream  of  the  reformer 
is  to  see  our  multitudinous  statutes  consolidated,  but  in  tho 
meantime  a great  reform  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  Acts,  which  have  removed  from  the  Statute 
book  a host  of  provisions  which  had  become  obsolete,  and 
is  still  pursuing  its  useful  work. 

3.  THE  OLD  CANON  LAW  is  of  no  force  in  England, 
though  our  modern  law  in  some  particulars  has  doubtless 
been  influenced  by  it.  The  term  is  now  often  applied  to 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  which  are  Ecclesiastical  laws 
ratified  after  the  Reformation  by  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19,  so 
far  as  they  were  not  repugnant  to  English  law.  They 
were  revised  in  1603,  and  are  still  binding  on  the  clergy. 


THE  LAW  COURTS. 

THE  CROWN.  All  judges  and  other  executive  oflBcerg 
of  the  law  derive  their  power  from  the  Crown;  in  other 
and  familiar  v/ords,  the  King  is  the  fountain  of  justice. 
“All  jurisdiction  exercised  in  these  kingdoms  that  are  in 
obedience  to  our  King,”  wrote  Matthew  Bacon,  whose 
Abridgment  of  the  Law  has  been  a standard  work  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  “ is  derived  from  the  Crown ; and 
the  laws,  whether  of  a temporal,  ecclesiastical,  or  military 
nature  are  called  his  laws ; and  it  is  his  prerogative  to 
take  care  of  the  due  execution  of  them.  Hence,  all  judges 
must  derive  their  authority  from  tho  CroAvn,  by  some 
commission  warranted  by  law ; and  must  exercise  it  in 
a lawful  manner,  and  without  any  the  least  deviation  from 
the  known  and  stated  forms.” 

One  of  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Grown  is  the  porver 
a/  pardoning  offenders,  and  it  is  a power  which  cannot 
be  delegated  in  this  country  to  a subject.  In  practice, 
the  power  is  always  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  But  colonial  governors  are  often  empowered 
by  their  commissions  to  grant  pardons,  as  the  Act  of 
Parliament  (27  Henry  VIII,  c.  24,  s.  1),  limiting  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  the  King  personally  does  not  apply  to  the 
colonies.  There  are  certain  technical  limitations  to  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  pardon  which  will  be  found  explained 
at  length  in  works  like  Hawkins’  Pleas  of  the  Grown. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS : — The  highest  court  of 
appeal  in  England  is  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  an  appeal 
lies  from  any  order  or  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
Appeals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  also  go  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  while  those  from  India  or  the  Colonies  go 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
history  of  the  judicial  functions  of  parliament  is  one  of 
great  interest,  but  cannot  be  detailed  here  (consult  Hallara’s 
Constitutional  History  and  Taswell  Langmead’s  Consti- 
tutional History).  The  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876, 
sec.  5,  provides  that  an  appeal  shall  not  be  heard  and 
determined  unless  there  are  present  not  less  than  three  of 
the  following  persons:  (1)  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (2)  the 
ordinary  Lords  of  Appeal  as  appointed  by  the  Act,  and 
(3)  such  Peers  of  Parliament  as  are,  for  the  time  being, 
holding  or  have  held  any  high  judicial  office.  It  is  thus 
ensured  by  Statute,  as  was  already  a rule  regularly  followed, 
that  some  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  trained  and 
experienced  lawyers.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  peers, 
not  lawyers  by  training,  take  any  part  in  appeals,  but  they 
are  not  disqualified  from  attending,  and  the  late  Lord 
Denman  sat  and  voted  in  the  appeal  of  Bradlaugh  v.  Clarke. 
AU  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  must  begin  by  petition, 
which  prays  “ that  the  order  or  judgment  appealed  against 
may  be  reviewed  before  His  Majesty  the  King  in  his  Court 
of  Parliament,  in  order  that  the  said  Court  may  determine 
what  of  right  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  this  realm 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  subject  matter  of  such  appeal.” 


The  House  of  Lords  has  poiver  to  sit  and  hear  appeals 
during  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  also  during 
dissolution,  if  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  King  under  his 
sign  manual. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  TEE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 
This  judicial  body  was  created  by  3 & 4 William  IV., 
mainly  to  hear  appeals  from  India  and  the  Colonies,  though 
it  has  other  functions,  especially  the  hearing  of  ecclesiastical 
appeals  under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Acts,  and  with  regard 
to  “ Patents.”  The  Court  is  constituted  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords 
Justices,  members  of  the  Privy  Council  who  have  held  high 
judicial  office,  amd  others  whose  qualification  is  given  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  chief  of  these  are  lords 
ordinary  of  appeal,  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1876. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE. 

At  a time  well  within  the  memory  of  most  adults,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  A’-arious  kinds  of  Common  Law 
Courts  v/ere  existing  side  by  side,  each  having  its  own 
separate  jurisdiction,  to  the  annoyance  and  bewilderment 
of  litigants.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a common 
law  court  to  order  a litigant  to  do  some  special  act  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  at  once  forbade  him  to  do.  The  more 
reasonable  system  which  now  prevails  was  introduced 
by  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875.  Under  these  acts 
all  the  Courts  which  now  sit  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice 
in  the  Strand  were  united  and  consolidated  into  one 
Supreme  Coui-t  of  Judicature,  consisting  of  two  permanent 
Divisions,  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 

1.  THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL  consists  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  tho 
Master  of  the  Rolls  as  ex-officio  judges,  and  of  five  ordinary 
judges  whose  title  is  that  of  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  Each 
judge  must  be  a barrister  of  at  least  fifteen  years’  standing, 
or  have  had  at  least  one  year’s  experience  as  a judge  of  the 
High  Court.  It  hears  and  determines  appeals  from  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  or  from  any  of  its  judges. 

2.  THE  HIGH  COURT  OP  JUSTICE  is  subdivided 
into  the  following  three  divisions — (1)  the  Chancery 
Division,  (2)  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  in  which  tho 
jurisdiction  formerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  now 
vested,  and  (3)  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
Division. 

THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

1.  CHANCERY  DIVISION.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Chancery  Court,  of  which  the  present  Chancery 
Division  is  the  successor,  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  arose 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  as  a member  of 
the  King’s  Council.  But  his  001114;,  known  as  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  competent  to  give  relief  to  suitors,  and  to  over- 
ride the  common  law  where  it  was  thought  equitable  (hence 
the  name  Court  of  Equity)  to  do  so,  had  an  independent 
existence  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  up  to  1875.  The 
Chancery  Division  has  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  its  President, 
and  its  active  judicial  staff  consists  of  six  judges,  the 
number  having  been  increased  by  one  a few  years  ago. 
One  result  has  been  to  do  away  with  the  old  and  often  well- 
founded  complaint  of  delays  in  chancery.  There  is  now 
no  di\asion  of  the  High  Court  where  cases  are  so  promptly 
heard,  and  the  only  one  where  there  are  practically  no 
arrears.  The  business  with  which  the  Chancery  Division 
deals  is  regulated  by  section  34  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873, 
and  is  mainly  as  follows: — (1)  the  administration  of 
the  estates  of  dead  persons;  (2)  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
ships and  the  taking  of  partnership  and  other  accounts; 
(3)  mortgages,  with  their  redemption  and  preclosure ; (4) 
the  raising  of  portions  or  other  charges  on  land ; (5)  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  perocoeds  of  property,  subject 
to  any  lien  or  charge;  (6)  trusts,  both  charitable  and  private, 
and  their  execution ; (7)  the  rectification  ot  setting  aside 
or  caaceUation  of  deeds  or  other  written  instruments ; 
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(8)  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  between  vendors 
and  purchasers  of  real  estate,  including  contracts  for 
leases;  (9)  the  partition  or  sale  of  real  estates;  ^10)  the 
wardship  of  infants  and  the  care  of  infants’  estates.  Differ- 
ing from  the  practice  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  every 
case  commenced  in  the  Chancery  Division  must  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  judges.  The  name  of  the 
judge  is  ascertained  by  a system  of  rotation,  and  the  litigant 
is  not  at  liberty  to  select  the  judge  before  whom  the  cause 
shall  be  tried- 

2.  KING’S  BENCH  DIVISION.  It  is  so  called 
because,  in  former  times,  the  King  frequently  sat  there  in 
person.  Its  judicial  staff  consists  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  fourteen  puisne  judges.  Its  powers  are  very  great. 
They  include  the  hearing  of  almost  all  kinds  of  actions, 
and  the  restraining  of  inferior  courts  by  means  of  writs  of 
certiorari,  prohibition,  and  mandamus.  It  orders  by  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  the  immediate  bringing  up  to  the 
Court  of  any  persons  wrongly  deprived  of  their  liberty. 
Most  of  its  sittings  for  the  trial  of  actions  are  known  as 
sittings  in  nisi  jyrius.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  formerly  all  questions  in  dispute  were  ordered 
to  be  tried  at  Westminster  (where  the  Courts  were  then 
situated),  in  some  Easter  or  Michaelmas  term,  before  a 
jury,  nisi  prnis  (unless  before)  the  day  fixed  judges  of 
assize  should  come  into  the  county  where  the  action  arose. 
A good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  judges  in  this  Division 
consists  in  going  on  circuit  through  the  county  towns  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  holding  assizes  for  the  trial  of 
civil  and  criminal  oases.  The  judges  of  the  Division  also 
sit  in  rotation  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  formerly 
known  as  the  Old  Bailey. 

3.  COURT  FOR  CROWN  CASES  RESERVED. 
The  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division  may  sit  together 
(five  forming  a quorum,  of  whom  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
must  be  one)  aa  a Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  known 
as  the  Court  for  Grown  Cases  Reserved.  Here  they  can 
deal  only  with  questions  of  la,w,  for  we  have  no  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  for  ro-hearing  questions  of  fact.  The 
questions  of  law  are  usually  reserved  for  their  consideration 
by  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions. 

4.  PROBATE,  DIVORCE,  AND  ADMIRALTY 
DIVISION.  The  third  division  of  the  High  Court  is  the 
Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division.  It  has  two 
judges,  the  first  of  whom  is  known  as  the  President  of  the 
Division.  The  matters  with  which  the  division  deals  is 
indicated  in  the  title.  In  the  Admiralty  Division  the 
judge  is  often  assisted  by  two  assessors,  who  are  usually 
officers  or  past  officers  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

5.  DIVISIONAL  COURTS.  Each  Division  of  the 
High  Court  may  sit  in  what  are  known  as  Divisional  Courts. 
In  the  Chancery  Division  this  power  isvery  seldom  exercised. 
In  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  the  two 
judges  occasionally  sit  together  to  hear  cases  in  which  some 
ab.struse  point  of  law  arises.  It  is,  however,  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  that  Divisional  Courts  are  brought  most 
into  use.  There  they  hear  appeals  from  County  Courts 
and  inferior  courts  of  record,  decide  cases  stated  by  Courts 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Recorders  and  Stipendiary 
Magistrates,  hear  applications  for  mandamus  and  certio- 
rari against  judges  of  inferior  courts,  magistrates  and  others, 
and  transact  much  important  business  affecting  local 
government. 

VARIOUS  OTHER  COURTS. 

1.  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS,  which  formerly 
had  extensive  jurisdiction  concerning  wills  relating  to 
personal  property,  divorces  and  other  matters,  are  still 
of  importance  with  regard  to  church  matters.  The 
Archdeacon’s  Court  has  existed  certainly  from  before 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  When  the  arch- 
deacon does  not  himself  ait  as  judge,  his  place  is  taken 
by  a person  known  as  the  OfficiaL  Since  the  Church 
Discipline  Act  of  1840,  no  criminal  suit  in  regard  to  ecclesi- 
astical offences  or  offences  against  good  morals  can  be  begun 
e^gainst  a clergyman  in  this  Court.  The  Court  of  Arches 
ia  a Court  of  which  the  judge  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury, whose  place  is  usually  taken  by  the  Dean  of  Arches. 
TheCourt  takes  its  title  from  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
the  steeple  of  which  is  on  pillars  arranged  like  arches 
{Sancta  Maria  de  arcvhua),  where  the  sittings  formerly  took 
place.  This  Court  has  important,  though  seldom  utiUsed, 
powers  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  The 
Consistory  Court  is  the  Court  of  each  bishop  for  the  trial  of 
Ecclesiastical  causes  in  his  diocese.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  usually  presides,  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Archbishop.  The  Provincial  Courts  are  the  Courts  of  either 
of  the  archbishops.  They  are  generally  presided  over  by 
a judge,  who  is  appointed  jointly  by  the  ai-chbishops,  and 
who  is  usually  the  same  person  as  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
and  ho  has  extensive  powers.  For  a full  statement  con- 
cerning the  whole  of  the  Ecolesiastical  Courts,  reference 
should  be  made  to  Phillimore’s  Ecolesiastical  Law. 

2.  THE  COUNTY  COURT  is  one  of  great  and  growing 
popularity.  Its  jurisdiction  has  been  much  extended  by 
the  County  Courts  Act,  1903,  which  came  into  operation 
on  Ist  January,  1905.  Hitherto,  in  most  cases,  its  juris- 
diction had  been  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  amount 
claimed  did  not  exceed  £50.  But  now  the  County 
Court  may  deal  with  all  personal  actions  where  the  debt, 
demand,  or  damage  claimed  is  not  more  than  £100,  or  where 
the  debt  or  demand  claimed  is  reduced  by  an  admitted 
set-off  to  £100.  Further  information  as  to  the  actions 
which  may  be  brought  iu  the  County  Court  will  be  found 
in  the  section  relating  to  Procedure.  There  are  fifty-four 
County  Court  Circuits  in  England  and  Wales,  each  having 
its  judge,  who  must  be  a barrister  of  at  least  seven  years’ 
standing. 

3.  OTHER  CIVIL  COURTS.  There  are  numerous 
other  Courts  in  England,  the  majority  of  which  are  now 
of  sh'ght  importance.  Pi-ominent  among  the  exceptions  is 
the  Mayoe’s  Court  of  London,  an  ancient  court  of  record, 
that  is  a court  “ the  reoords  of  which  are  absolutely  authori- 
tative, as  distinguished  from  courts  not  of  record,  the  acts 
of  which  may  be  evidenced  by  rolls  and  records,  but  ara 
not  absolutely  established  thereby.”  It  has  unlimited 
jurisdiction  in  personal  actions,  if  the  cause  of  action  arises 
wholly  or  in  part  within  the  city.  Another  important 
court  is  the  Passage  Court  of  Liverpool,  which  has  its 
special  judges,  and  extensive  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
the  defendant  resides  within  the  borough,  or  the  cause  of 
action  arose  there.  The  Court  has  important  Admiralty 
jm-isdiction.  Among  the  Local  Courts  of  Record, 
about  forty  in  number,  there  are  many  which  have  had  no 
sittings  for  many  years.  The  two  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  each  a University  Court,  in  which 
the  Chancellor  may  exercise  considerable  authority  in 
ecclesiastical,  criminal  and  civil  matters  affecting  its 
members,  and  especially  as  regards  its  undergraduates. 
There  are  also  throughout  the  country  various  j^noria* 
Courts,  whose  powers  are  now  of  little  more  than  academia 
interest. 

4.  ASSIZE  COURTS.  Coming  now  to  courts  exercis- 
ing Criminal  Jurisdiction,  we  must  mention  first  the 
Assize  Courts  held  several  times  each  year  in  every  county. 
The  King’s  Commission  to  hold  the  assize  is  issued  to  His 
Majesty’s  judges,  one  of  whom  usually  presides,  but  it 
may  be  direc^d  also  to  some  King’s  Counsel  or  other 
barrister,  who  then,  if  need  be,  takes  the  place  of  the  judge. 
The  commission  is  in  several  parts,  the  united  effect  of  which 
is  to  empower  the  judge  to  try  treasons  and  felonies,  to 
clear  the  gaols  of  aU  prisoners,  and  to  try  all  civil  causes. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Assizes  the  country  is 
divided  into  eight  circuits : 

(1)  The  Western : Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Hants, 

Somerset,  and  Wilts. 

(2)  The  Northern;  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  West- 

moreland. 

(3)  The  Midland : Bedford,  Buckingham,  Derby, 

Leicester,  Lincoln,  Northants,  Notts,  Rutland, 

and  Warwick. 

(4)  The  Oxford : Berks,  Gloucester,  Hereford.  Monmouth, 

Oxford,  Stafford,  Salop,  and  Worcester. 

(5)  North  Eastern : Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumber- 

land. 
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C6)  South  Eastern : Cambridge,  Essex,  Herts,  Huntingdon. 

Kent,  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 

(7)  North  Wales.  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Chester,  Denbigh, 
Flint.  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery. 

C8)  South  Wales : Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor. 

London  and  Middlesex  are  not  included  in  the  Circuit 
System.  Civil  cases  are  tried  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  the  Strand,  and  criminal  cases,  which  in  the  country 
would  be  sent  to  the  Assizes,  are  tried  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  formerly  known  as  the  “ Old  Bailey.” 

5.  QUARTER  SESSIONS.  By  far  the  larger  amount 
of  the  work  in  connection  with  charges  of  crime  is  done 
by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  familiarly  known  as  magistrates, 
some  of  whom  are  SHpendiary  Magistrates.  (Their 
appointment  and  duties  have  been  already  described. 
Refer  to  “ Magistrates  ” in  Index.)  The  assemblies  in  which 
justices  of  the  peace  have  their  highest  criminal  jurisdiction 
ai'e  known  as  Quarter  Sessions.  In  counties,  these  sessions 
are  held  quarterly,  and,  excepting  treasons,  murders, 
capital  felonies,  and  some  other  serious  crimes  (such  as 
those  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life),  all  manner 
of  offences  may  be  tried  there.  Quarter  Sessions  may, 
however,  try  burglary,  but  the  maximum  punishment 
which  they  can  inflict  is  penal  servitude  for  fourteen 
years.  The  chairman  is  elected  by  the  magistrates  them- 
selves. The  Court  has  also  wide  jurisdiction  with  regard 
to  vagrancy,  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  and 
highways.  In  boroughs  having  a separate  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  the  Recorder  presides. 

8.  PETTY  SESSIONS.  The  ordinary  sittings  of 
justices  of  the  peace  are  known  as  Petty  Sessions.  A petty 
sessional  court  is  defined  by  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889, 
as  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  that  is,  one  em- 
powered to  deal  with  various  offences  and  complaints 
without  the  intervention  of  a jury.  It  consists  of  two  or 
more  justices,  or  of  a borough  police  magistrate  sitting  in 
a court  house  or  place  at  which  they  or  he  are  accustomed 
to  sit  for  holding  special  or  petty  sessions.  The  justices 
have  the  assistance  of  a clerk,  who  is  always  a man  with 
some  legal  training  and  frequently  a solicitor.  They 
can  hear  and  deal  with  a very  large  number  of  offences. 


PROCEDURE  IN  THE  COURTS. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  an  account  of  the  procedure 
in  all  the  Courts — a course  that  would  be  tedious  and 
profitless  to  the  general  reader — but  only  in  the  Courts 
where  cases  are  tried  of  most  concern  to  the  general 
public. 

1.  THE  HIGH  COURT— KING’S 
BENCH  DIVISION. 

WRIT  OP  SUMMONS  (Issue  of).  The  commencement 
of  every  action  in  the  High  Court  is  by  the  issue  of 
a writ  of  summons.  It  may  be  issued  in  London  or 
(except  in  Probate  cases)  in  a District  Registry.  District 
Registries  are  established  in  provincial  towns  in  order  to 
facilitate  proceedings  in  cases  which  arise  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area.  These  Registries  are  under  the  direc- 
tion and  charge  of  an  official  known  as  the  District  Registrar. 
Writs  are  issued  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  himself, 
or  on  that  of  a solicitor  acting  for  the  plaintiff.  In  London, 
the  place  of  issue  is  the  Writ  Department,  at  the  Central 
Office  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  fee  is  ten  shillings. 
It  is  issued  in  duplicate,  the  duplicate  being  filed  by  the 
Court  officials,  while  the  original  is  handed  to  the  person 
issuing. 

FORM  OP  THE  WRIT.  The  form  of  the  Writ  is  pre- 
Bcribed,  and  after  stating  the  name  of  the  plaintiff  (or 
plaintiffs),  and  the  defendant  (or  defendants),  and  the 
Division  of  the  High  Court  to  wluch  the  action  is  assigned, 
it  runs  as  follows  ; — 

“ Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  etc.,  to  A.  B.  (the 
name  of  the  defendant).  We  command  you  that  within 


eight  days  after  the  service  of  this  Writ  on  you,  inclasive 
of  the  day  of  such  service,  you  do  cause  an  appearance  to 
be  entered  for  you  in  an  action  at  the  suit  of  0.  D.  (the 
name  of  the  plaintiff).  And  take  notice,  that  in  default  of 
your  doing  so,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  therein,  ahd  judg- 
ment may  be  given  in  your  absence. 

Witness,  etc. ” 

In  certain  rare  cases,  such  as  actions  against  justices, 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  customs,  and  excise  in 
their  official  capacity,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a month’s 
notice  before  issuing  a writ;  but  in  aU  other  cases  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  give  any  notice  to  the 
defendant  before  doing  so. 

ENDORSEMENT  OP  WRIT.  On  the  back  of  the  Writ 
there  must  be  an  endorsement  setting  forth  the  ground  of 
complaint  or  the  nature  of  the  relief  which  the  plaintiff 
seeks,  also  the  name  and  address  of  the  plaintiff  and  his 
solicitor  (if  he  brings  his  action  by  a solicitor),  and  an 
address  for  service  within  three  miles  of  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice,  Strand.  The  endorsement  is  usually  very 
succinct  and  gives  no  particulars.  The  plaintiff  claims 
damages  for  slander  ” ; “ The  plaintiff  claims  £120,  arrears 
of  salary  ” ; “ The  plaintiff’s  claim  is  for  the  price  of  goods 
sold  and  delivered,”  are  common  forms.  In  the  case  of 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  libel,  the  endorsement 
must  indicate  the  book,  newspaper,  or  document  in  which 
the  libel  was  published.  In  actions  for  a debt  or  a liqui- 
dated demand  (i.e.  for  a sum  certain  or  capable  of  being 
made  certain)  arising  out  of  a simple  contract  or  on  a 
statutory  debt,  or  for  the  recovery  of  land,  there  may  ba 
an  endorsement  giving  fuller  particulars.  The  writ  is 
then  said  to  be  specially  endorsed.  If  a writ  has  been  so 
endorsed  and  the  defendant  does  not  appear  within  the 
eight  specified  days,  final  judgment  may  be  signed  and 
execution  issued,  three  days  after  the  close  of  the  period 
for  appearance. 

SERVICE  OP  WRIT.  A true  copy  of  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons must  bo  served  personally  on  each  defendant,  and 
may  be  served  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  except  on 
Sundays.  Within  three  days  of  service,  the  person  serving 
must  endorse  on  the  original  writ  the  date  of  service.  If 
the  action  is  against  a firm,  then  service  on  a partner,  or 
on  a person  in  control  of  the  business  is  valid.  If  a Limited 
Company  are  the  defendants,  then  service  may  be  per- 
formed by  sending  a copy  of  the  writ  through  the  post  to 
the  Registered  Office  of  the  Company.  If  husband  and 
wife  are  sued  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  action  for  defama- 
tion when  the  wife  is  the  actual  defamer),  then  both  must 
bo  served.  An  infant  (a  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age)  is  effectively  served  by  the  delivery  of  a copy  to  his 
father  or  other  legal  guardian.  In  many  coses  the  defen- 
dant’s solicitor  will  accept  service  and  undertake  to  appear. 

When  the  defendant  has  not  named  any  solicitor,  and 
personal  service  cannot  be  effected,  an  order  for  substituted 
service  will  be  made.  Such  substituted  service  may  be 
made  on  some  person  connected  with  the  defendant,  or  by 
sending  a copy  through  the  post  to  the  defendant  or  by 
advertisement.  An  order  for  substituted  service  is  only 
made  after  a Judge  (Chancery  Division)  or  a “ Master  ” 
(King’s  Bench  Division)  has  been  satisfied  by  means  of 
an  affidavit  that  personal  service  cannot  be  promptly 
effected. 

ENTERING  APPEARANCE.  The  Writ  commands  the 
defendant  to  “ cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  ” within 
eight  days.  Appearance  must  be  entered  either  at  the 
Central  Office  or  the  District  Registry.  The  command 
may  be  obeyed  either  by  the  defendant  himself  or  his 
solicitor,  and  it  is  done  by  handing  in  to  the  proper  officer 
two  copies  of  a memorandum  containing  an  address  for 
service  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  defendant’s 
solicitor,  or  stating  that  the  defendant  appears  in  person. 
Two  shillings  must  be  paid  for  each  defendant  appearing. 
One  copy  is  returned  to  the  defendant  “ sealed  ” with  the 
official  stamp,  and  he  thus  has  evidence  that  he  has 
appeared,  and  the  other  copy  is  filed  by  the  official.  Notice 
of  appearance  should  be  given  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff  or  to  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor.  In  the  case  of  either 
party  to  the  action  (piaintiff  or  defendant)  having  given 
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the  name  of  a solicitor  at  the  beginning  or  at  any  subsequent 
Stage  of  the  proceedings,  all  further  notices  and  documents 
are  thereafter  delivered  to  the  solicitor. 

DEFAULT  OF  APPEARANCE.  As  stated  in  a previous 
paragraph,  judgment  may  be  very  promptly  obtained  by 
the  plaintiff  if  a writ  is  specially  endorsed  and  if  no  appear- 
ance is  entered  within  eight  days.  If  the  claim  is  for  a 
liquidated  demand,  for  liquidated  damages,  or  for  recovery 
of  land,  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed,  or  relief  sought, 
may  be  at  once  entered,  whether  the  writ  be  specially 
endorsed  or  not.  But  in  some  cases,  e.g.  where  the  claim 
is  for  an  injunction,  judgment  cannot  immediately  be 
entered  on  detault  of  appearance  by  the  defendants.  In 
these  cases,  the  plaintiff  must  file  at  the  Writ  Department, 
Central  Office,  an  affidavit  of  service  of  the  writ,  and  also 
at  the  Filing  Department  a statement  of  claim.  The 
action  will  then  proceed  as  though  the  defendant  had 
appeared.  The  plaintiff  need  not  endeavour  to  actually 
serve  the  Statement  of  Claim, for  technical  service  iseflected 
by  filing  a copy  of  the  Statement  of  Claim  at  the  Filing 
Department.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  days,  if  no  defence 
has  been  entered,  the  plaintiff  may  serve  notice  of  motion 
for  judgment.  In  due  course  the  motion  is  set  down  for 
hearing,  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  entered,  unless 
the  defendant  puts  in  an  appearance,  and  shows  good  cause 
why  the  final  step  should  not  be  taken. 

Again,  where  the  claim  is  for  unliquidated  damages 
(e.g.  damages  for  personal  injuries)  or  for  the  detention 
of  chattels,  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sign  final  judg- 
ment, should  the  defendant  fail  to  enter  an  appearance. 
The  piaiutifl  can  only  obtain  an  interlocutory  judgment, 
that  is,  a judgment  in  his  favour  but  not  stating  the  amount 
of  damages  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  damages  or  the 
value  of  the  chattels  are  subsequently  assessed  by  a jury  or 
by  an  Official  Referee.  When  the  damages  are  assessed,  the 
plaintiff  mav  sign  final  judgment  for  the  amount  so  assessed. 

SUIilMONS  FOR  DIRECTIONS.  If  within  the  “ eight 
days  ” named  in  the  Writ  the  defendant  enters  an  appear- 
ance, the  plaintiff  has  to  take  the  next  step,  by  making 
application  for  a Summons  for  Directions.  In  Admiralty 
Actions,  in  Trials  without  Pleadings,  and  in  proceedings 
under  what  is  known  as  “ Order  14,”  (which  deals  with 
cases  where  the  writ  has  been  specially  endorsed,) 
this  summons  is  not  necessary.  As  its  name  implies, 
the  object  of  this  step  in  an  action  is  to  obtain  from 
the  Court  directions  as  to  the  future  course  of  the 
action.  The  plaintiff  must  issue  the  summons  within 
fourteen  days  of  the  date  upon  which  the  defendant 
enters  an  appearance.  In  default  of  this  being  done, 
the  defendant  may  apply  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
action.  Four  days  before  the  summons  is  to  be  heard, 
the  defendant  must  be  served  with  it.  At  the  hearing  of 
the  summons,  the  officer  of  the  Court  decides,  after  having 
heard  the  parties  or  their  solicitors  upon  such  details  as 
pleadings,  the  place  of  trial,  whether  the  action  shall  be 
tried  by  special  or  common  jury,  the  discovery  (i.e.  pro- 
duction) of  documents,  etc.  Formerly  these  details  were 
decided  by  a number  of  summonses,  and  this  general 
summons  was  introduced  with  the  view  to  saving  expense 
to  the  parties. 

PLEADINGS. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  certain  documents  which  have 
to  be  prepared  by  the  parties  to  an  action  before  the  trial. 
Usually  they  are  two  in  number : (1)  Statement  of  Claim  ; 
(2)  Defence.  These  are  the  only  pleadings  which  can  be 
dehvered  without  special  leave. 

1.  OBJECT  OF  PLEADINGS.  The  following  are  the 
purposes  which  pleadings  serve : — 

(1)  They  enable  the  parties  to  know  exactly  what  are 
the  matters  in  dispute,  and  to  know  what  facts  they  must 
prove  at  the  trial.  Neither  party  can.  at  the  trial,  give 
evidence  of  matter  not  contained  in  the  pleading  except 
by  leave  of  the  Court.  This  prevents  either  side  from 
being  taken  by  surjirise. 

(2)  Further,  pleadings  are  useful  in  determining  tba 

proper  mode  of  trial.  It  the  matter  ih  issue  la  a pute 
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a series  of  involved  accounts,  which  should  be  dealt  with 
by  an  official  referee,  or  it  may  be  question  of  fact  to  be 
decided  by  a jury. 

(3)  Lastly,  pleadings  serve  as  a record  of  the  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  parties.  It  is  most  imjiortant 
that  there  should  be  certainty  as  to  these  matters,  for 
decisions  on  them  made  by  a final  Court  cannot  be  upset 
or  even  re-opened  by  any  subsequent  proceedings. 

8.  STATEMENT  OF  CLAIM.  The  first  step  in  the 
pleading  is  the  Statement  of  Claim.  As  we  have  already 
said,  there  must  be  endorsed  on  the  Writ  of  Summons 
a short  statement  indicating  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff’s 
claim,  but  except  when  the  Writ  is  specially  endorsed  with 
precise  particulars,  this  “ short  statement  ” must  be 
elaborated,  and  in  his  Statement  of  Claim  the  plaintiff 
must  give  the  material  facts  upon  which  he  relies  and  the 
specific  relief  which  he  claims.  But  the  evidence  by  which 
the  plaintiff  propose  to  prove  his  case  must  not  be  stated. 
Usually  the  time  within  which  the  Statement  of  Claim 
must  be  delivered  to  the  defendant  or  his  solicitor  is  fixed 
by  an  order  made  when  the  Summons  for  Directions  (see 
above)  is  heard  ; but  if  no  time  is  fixed,  then  the  delivery 
must  take  place  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of 
the  order  for  directions.  If  the  Statement  of  Claim  is 
not  delivered  within  the  time  specified,  then  the  defendant 
may  apply  to  have  the  action  dismissed.  Frequently, 
however,  the  time  for  delivery  is  extended  on  the  applica- 
tion of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Court. 

3.  THE  DEFENCE.  The  Writ,  Summons  for  Directions 
and  Statement  of  Claim  are  documents  which  must  be 
served  or  delivered  by  the  plaintiff.  The  Defence  is  the 
first  document  (in  the  ordinary  course)  which  is  delivered  by 
the  defendant.  In  it  he  states  whether  he  admits  or 
denies  the  various  allegations  in  the  plaintiff’s  Statement 
of  Claim.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  defendant  should 
specifically  admit  any  statement,  as  omission  to  deny 
is  construed  as  admission.  With  regard  to  denials, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  a defendant  may  succeed  in  an  action 
and  yet  be  ordered  to  pay  part  of  the  costs,  if  the  Court  or 
Judge  is  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  unnecessarily 
compelled  the  plaintiff  to  prove  facts  which  ou'.'ht  to  have 
been  admitted.  If  the  Writ  was  specially  endorsed  with 
particulars  of  claim,  then  the  defence  must  be  delivered 
within  eighteen  days  from  the  date  of  service  of  the  Writ, 
the  day  of  service  included  ; but  if  a Statement  of  Claim  has 
been  delivered,  then  within  ten  days  of  such  delivery  or 
within  such  shorter  period  as  may  have  been  fixed  by  the 
Order  for  Directions. 

4.  REPLY.  Until  recent  years,  a “ Reply  ” by  the 
plaintiff  always  formed  part  of  the  pleadings,  but  now’, 
except  in  Admiralty  Actions,  no  reply  may  be  delivered 
unless  ordered  by  the  Court.  Leave  is  not  given  to  deliver 
a reply  unless  the  defendant  sets  up  a ease  in  his  Defence 
to  which  the  plaintiff  wishes  to  reply,  or  unless  the  defen- 
dant sets  up  a definite  counter-claim,  or  unless  the  plaintiff 
wishes  to  allege  new  facts. 

PAYMENT  INTO  COURT.  A defendant  may,  before 
or  at  the  time  of  delivering  his  defence  in  an  action  for 
debt  or  damages,  pay  into  Court  a sum  of  money  to  meet 
the  plaintiff’s  claim.  A defendant  may  admit  liability  on 
part  of  the  claim,  and  it  is  then  a question  for  the  plaintiff 
to  decide  whether  he  will  take  the  money  out  of  Court 
and  close  the  matter  or  proceed  further.  Should  the 
plaintiff  continue  the  action  and  not  recover  more  than  the 
amount  paid  into  Court,  the  defendant  will  be  entitled  to 
the  whole  costs  of  the  action.  If  the  claim  is  one  for 
unliquidated  damages  (i.e.  damages  not  certain  in  amount), 
such  as  the  general  damages  claimed  in  an  action  for 
personal  injuries,  then  the  defendant  may  pay  into  Court 
any  sum,  at  the  same  time  denying  liability.  In  this  case, 
should  the  plaintiff  succeed  in  his  action,  even  though  he 
may  recover  less  than  the  amount  paid  in,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  all  costs  down  to  the  date  of  payment  into  Court,  and 
the  subsequent  costa  entailed  by  the  proving  of  the  liability 
of  tbs  defendant. 

A gpsaking  gensraliy,  it  may  be 
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with  a jury.  Tl^ere  are  excoptioaa,  however.  In  the 
Chancery  Division,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court, 
actions  are  tried  without  juries,  neither  party  being  entitled 
to  claim  a jury  as  a matter  of  right.  In  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  any  matter  requiring  long  examination  of  docu- 
ments, accounts,  or  local  investigation  may  be  tried 
without  a jury.  Further,  the  Court  may,  if  it  shall  appear  j 
desirable,  direct  a trial  without  a jury  under  certain 
circumstances.  Either  party,  when  entitled  to  a jury, 
may  have  a special  jury  on  giving  notice  to  that  effect. 

TUB  TRIAL. 

1.  NOTICE  OF  TRIAL.  Notice  of  trial  has  to  be  given 
by  the  plaintiff  within  sis  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  plead- 
ings. Ten  days  is  the  usual  notice  given,  but  shorter 
notice  may  be  given  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  by 
Order  of  the  Court.  This  does  not  in  any  way  indicate 
that  the  action  will  be  heard  on  the  tenth  day,  but  merely 
that  it  will  not  be  heard  before  that  day.  The  action  is 
set  down  in  the  list  and  takes  its  turn,  unless  a special 
day  for  the  hearing  is  fixed  by  the  Court. 

2.  NON-APPEARANCE  AT  THE  TRIAL. _ Should 
neither  party  appear  at  the  hearing,  the  action  is  struck 
out.  If  the  plaintiff  appear  and  not  the  defendant,  then 
the  plaintiff  may  proceed  to  prove  his  case  and  judgment 
may  be  given.  If  the  defendant  appear  and  not  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  dismissal  of  the 
action  with  costs.  “ Appearance  ” does  not  necessarily 
mean  appearance  in  person  of  the  parties.  In  fact  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  the  parties  appear  by  counsel. 

3.  COURSE  FOLLOWED  AT  THE  TRIAL.^  The 
following  are  the  steps  taken  in  the  conduct  of  the  Trial : — 

(1)  The  plaintiff  (or  his  counsel)  opens  his  case  with 
a speech  and  then  calls  his  witnesses.  Bach  of  them  is 
examined  by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  and  may  be  subjected 
to  cross-examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  If, 
during  the  cross-examination,  new  matter  is  introduced, 
the  plaintiff’s  counsel  may  re-examine,  but  not  otherwise. 

(2)  After  the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  evidence,  if  the  de- 
fendant (or  his  counsel)  intends  to  call  evidence,  he  opens 
his  case  with  a speech,  then  calls  his  witnesses,  and  makes 
a second  speech,  to  v/hich  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  has  the 
right  of  reply. 

(3)  If,  however,  defendant’s  counsel  does  not  intend 
to  call  any  witness,  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  sums  up  the 
evidence  he  has  called  before  the  defendant’s  counsel 
begins.  Afterwards,  defendant’s  counsel  addresses  the 
Court  on  the  whole  case,  and  has  thus  the  advantage  of 
the  last  word. 

4.  JUDGMENT.  If  the  trial  be  with  a jury,  the  judge 
then  addresses  the  jury,  and  tells  them  the  points  upon 
which  they  have  to  make  a decision,  at  the  same  time 
summarizing  and  commenting  on  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced.  Often,  the  judge  submits  to  the  jury 
a series  of  questions  to  which  they  have  to  give  replies, 
and  based  on  these  replies  the  judge  gives  a decision  or 
judgment. 

APPEALS.  An.  appeal  from  a decision  of  a judge  or 
a judge  and  jury,  provided  that  decision  be  a final 
judgment,  may  be  entered  within  three  months  from  the 
time  when  the  judgment  or  order  was  signed.  All  appeals 
are  by  notice  of  motion,  and  the  apf>ellant  must  at  least 
one  week  before  the  appeal  is  likely  to  come  on  leave  three 
copies  of  the  notice  of  appeal,  three  copies  of  the  judgment, 
and  three  copies  of  the  pleadings.  The  respondent  to 
the  appeal  (i.e.  the  party  to  the  action  who  has  won  in  the 
Court  below)  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  security 
for  costs,  and  this  is  usually  granted  if  the  appellant  is 
poor  or  the  appeal  is  of  a frivolous  nature.  If  the  security 
ordered  is  not  given  within  fourteen  days,  the  appeal  is 
struck  out. 

A party  dissatisfied  with  a judgment  or  order  may 
apply  for  a new  trial  within  eight  days  after  the  trial,  if 
it  took  place  in  London  or  Middlesex.  If  the  trial  took 
place  elsewhere,  notice  of  motion  for  a new  trial  must 
be  served  within  seven  day-s  after  the  end  of  the  circuit 
ia  which  the  trial  took  place.  The  grounde  for  which  aa 
for  a trial  may  bB  s®? 


(1)  That  the  judge  misdirected  the  jury. 

( 2)  That  the  judge  wi’ongly  rejected  or  wrongly  received 
certain  evidence. 

(3)  That  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury. 

(4)  That  fresh  evidence  has  been  discovered. 

(5)  That  the  jury  found  a verdict  against  the  weight  of 
evidence. 

(6)  That  the  damages  were  excessive  or  inadequate. 

(7)  That  the  defeated  party  was  taken  by  surprise. 

ENFORCBMBNT  OP  JUDGMENT. 

1.  FIERI  FACIAS.  A judgment  for  the  recovery  of 
money  is  usually  enforced  by  the  issue  of  a command  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  party  has  goods 
and  chattels.  The  sheriff  is  commanded  “ quod  fieri 
facias  de  bonis,  etc.”  The  document  sent  to  the  sheriff 
is  called  a writ  of  “ Fi  Fa,”  and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  make 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  the  amount  of  the 
judgment  debt.  The  sheriff  may  sell  the  goods,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions.  One  of  these  restrictions  is  that 
the  goods  cannot  lav/fully  be  sold  unless  the  landlord  be 
first  paid  any  rent  due  before  execution.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  sheriff  cannot  break  open  of  any  in- 
habited house  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  writ, 
nor  can  the  writ  be  executed  on  a Sunday.  Wearing 
apparel,  bedding,  tools,  and  implements,  not  exceeding 
£5  in  value,  are  protected  from  seizure. 

2.  WRIT  OF  ELEGIT.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  debtor’s  land  in  order  to  satisfy  a judgment,  then  a 
writ  of  Elegit  must  be  issued.  As  in  the  case  of  “ Fi  Fa,” 
this  writ  is  issued  to  the  sheriff,  who,  on  its  receipt,  must 
empanel  a jury  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  as  to  the 
location  and  value  of  the  lauds  of  the  debtor.  Having 
made  this  enquiry,  the  sheriff  makes  what  is  known  as 
a “ return  ” to  the  writ,  and  this  “ return  ” vests  the  legal 
estate  of  the  lands  in  question  in  the  judgment  creditor, 
who  is  thenceforward  known  as  the  tenant  in  elegit.  The 
lands  are  held  by  him  until  the  full  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment debt  has  been  satisfied  out  of  the  rents. 

3.  WRIT  OF  SEQUESTRATION.  A writ  of  seques- 
tration is  usually  used  to  enforce  the  judgments  or  orders 
of  the  Chancery  Division.  The  following  are  instances  in 
which  this  procedure  has  to  be  employed ; — 

(1)  Enforcing  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money  to  the 
credit  of  an  action  pending.  (2)  Enforcing  judgment 
pronounced  for  the  recovery  of  title-deeds  or  heir-looms. 
(3)  Enforcing  an  order  to  a person  to  execute  a certain  deed. 

Although  these  writs  are  usually  issued  in  connexion 
with  Chancery  Division  actions,  they  may  be  used  when 
occasion  arises  in  connexion  with  actions  in  which  the 
proceedings  have  been  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division. 

4.  ATTACHMENT  OF  DEBTS.  Any  person  who  has 
obtained  a judgment  or  order  for  the  recovery  or  payment 
of  money  may  apply  to  a Court  or  a judge  for  an  order  that 
all  debts  owing  or  aocruing  to  the  judgment  debtor  shall 
be  attached  to  answer  the  judgment  or  order.  If  the  Court 
makes  such  an  order,  then  the  person  who  owes  the  judg- 
ment debtor  any  sum  is  called  the  “ garnishee.”  The 
garnishee  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Court  or  judge 
or  an  officer  of  the  Court  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
pay  the  money  owing  to  the  judgment  creditor  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  judgment  debt.  The  garnishee 
may  either  admit  or  dispute  the  debt,  but  even  if  he  admits 
it  he  should  not  pay  the  money  to  the  judgment  creditor 
until  he  has  received  the  order  of  the  Court. 

5.  WRIT  OF  ATTACHMENT.  We  have  already  dealt 
with  attachment  of  debt.  In  certain  cases  judgments  or 
orders  of  Courts  can  be  enforced  by  attachment  of  the 
person.  A writ  is  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him 
to  attach  the  defendant,  in  other  words,  to  arrest  him 
and  lodge  him  in  gaol. 

This  writ  may  be  Issued  for  the  piupase  of  (1)  Enforcing 
a judgment  for  the  recovery  of  anv  property  other  than 
land  or  money.  (2)  Enforcing  a judgment  or  order  against 
a corporation  w’hich  has  been  wilfully  disobeyed.  In  this 
the  officers  or  members  (or  both)  of  the  corporation  are 
attached.  (3)  Enforcing  an  order  to  anv  person  to  pro- 
duce documents  required  for  ths  purposes  of  an  action. 

@.  OOMMITTALii  Thera  is  not  a great  differanc© 
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proper  remedy  when  the  offender  has  committed  contempt 
of  Court  by  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  while  attach* 
ment  is  the  remedy  when  the  contempt  consists  of  not 
doing  what  he  has  been  ordered  to  do.  The  writ  of  attach- 
ment is  addressed  to  the  sheriff.  No  writ  is  issued  in  a case 
of  committal,  but  a warrant  wliich  is  handed  to  the  tipstaff 
of  the  Court  for  execution.  Release  from  prison  can  only  | 
be  obtained  from  an  order  of  the  Court  for  discharge,  ' 
except  in  certain  cases  under  the  Debtors’  Act,  1869.  In 
these  cases,  at  the  end  of  a year,  the  prisoner  is  entitled 
to  discharge. 

2.  COUNTY  COURTS. 

THEIR  JURISDICTIOW.  All  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London,  is  divided  into  Districts  for  County  Court 
purposes,  and  each  District  has  its  Court.  A Registrar  is 
appointed  to  each  Court,  who  must  be  a solicitor  of  at  least 
five  years  standing.  Ho  deals  with  the  routine  work  of 
the  Court  and  makes  decisions  in  undefended  cases.  Each 
Court  is  under  the  care  of  a judge,  who  must  be  a barrister 
of  at  least  seven  years  standing.  Ho  is  entitled  to  the 
prefix  “ His  Honour.” 

The  County  Courts  can  deal  with  all  personal  actions 
where  the  debt,  demand,  or  damage  claimed  is  not  more 
than  £100,  whether  as  a balance  of  account  or  otherwise. 
Personal  actions  include  those  of  contract  and  tort.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  actions 
for  libel  and  slander  cannot  be  tried  in  the  County  Court, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  unless  the  case 
has  been  remitted  from  the  High  Court  on  its  being  shown 
by  the  defendant  to  the  satisfaetion  of  the  Court  that  the 
plaintiff  has  no  visible  means  of  paying  his  costs.  The 
same  rule  applies  in  actions  for  seduction  and  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage. 

This  Court  also  has  jurisdiction  in  actions  for  ejectment, 
where  neither  the  value  of  the  land,  etc.,  claimed  nor  the 
rent  thereof  exceeds  £100  per  year;  but  if  the  title  to  other 
land  is  affected,  then  the  defendant  or  his  landlord  may 
apply  to  have  the  action  tried  in  the  High  Court. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  ACTION.  Action  in  the  County 
Court  is  commenced  by  the  entry  of  a plaint.  This  is 
entered  in  the  plaint  book  by  the  officials  of  the  Court, 
after  the  person  desiring  to  sue  has  filled  in  a form  (called 
a prcecipe)  giving  the  particulars  required  as  to  the  plaintiff, 
his  address,  the  defendant,  his  address,  the  amount  claimed, 
ete.  If  the  plaintiff  is  illiterate,  the  Registrar’s  clerk  must 
fill  up  the  prcscipe.  On  the  entry  of  the  plaint,  the  plaintiff 
has  to  pay  certain  fees,  which  vary  in  amount  with  the 
amount  of  the  debt  or  claim. 

A summons  is  then  issued  to  the  defendant  calling  on 
him  to  appear  at  the  Court  on  a certain  day  to  show  cause 
why  judgment  should  not  be  entered  against  him.  The 
summons  may  be  served  on  the  defendant  personally,  or 
on  any  person  apparently  not  less  than  sixteen  years  old, 
at  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  defendant.  If 
the  defendant  admit  the  claim  before  the  hearing  day,  he 
may  save  half  the  hearing  fee  and  subsequent  costs.  If  the 
defendant  dispute  the  claim,  he  need  not  give  notice  of 
his  intention  to  do  so,  unless  the  summons  is  a default 
summons,  in  which  case  he  must  within  eight  days  give  a 
written  notice  of  his  intention  to  defend,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  he  appear  at  the  Court  (either  personally  or 
by  solicitor  or  counsel)  on  the  hearing  day.  If  the  claim 
exceeds  £5,  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  may  claim 
trial  by  a jury  of  eight  persons. 

COUNTY  COURT  TRIALS.  The  procedure  in  the  actual 
trial  of  the  action  is  similar  to  that  already  described  in 
an  action  in  the  High  Court. 

APPEALS.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  High  Court 
against  any  determination  or  direction  of  a County  Court 
Judge  in  point  of  law  or  equity,  or  upon  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  any  evidence,  provided  at  the  trial  the  judge 
is  asked  to  take  a note  of  the  question  of  law  raised,  of  the 
facts  relating  thereto,  and  of  his  decision  thereon.  Thus 
litigants  have  the  right  of  appeal  on  a question  of  law, 
whatever  may  bo  the  amount  of  the  debt  or  the  nature  cf 
the  elaim. 


Tliere  Is  also  a rigid  of  appeal  (1)  in  all  equity  actions  or 
matters;  (2)  in  all  actions  of  ejectment:  (3)  in  all  actions 
resj)ecting  title  : (4)  in  all  actions  where  tlje  debt  or  damage 
claimed  exceeds  £20  ; (5)  in  all  actions  for  the  recoTery  of 
tenements  where  the  rent  or  value  of  the  premises  exceeds 
£20. 

Although  the  parties  have  no  rig/il  of  appeal  in  other 
matters,  yet  the  judge  may  give  leave  to  appeal  in  any 
matter  or  action  upon  which  he  has  given  a decision. 

NEW  TRIAL.  A County  Court  Judge  may  order  a new 
trial  ou  grounds  wliich  would  be  sufficient  for  granting 
a new  trial  in  the  High  Court.  The  order  may  be  l.•,ad© 
upon  such  terms  as  the  judge  shall  think  reasonable,  and 
pending  the  re-hearing  he  can  stay  all  proceedings. 

ENFORCING  JUDGMENT  OR  ORDER.  A judgment 
or  order  for  the  payment  of  money  must  bo  ])repared  by 
the  registrar  and  delivered  to  the  bailiff,  who  must  serve  it 
by  post  or  otherwise  on  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  For  a sum  not  exceeding  £20, 
exclusive  of  costs,  the  order  may  be  for  payment  by 
instalments,  the  time  of  payment  and  the  amount  of  such 
instalments  being  fixed  by  the  Court.  Should  the  debtor 
make  default  in  the  payment  of  any  one  instalment,  execu- 
tion may  issue  for  the  whole  sum  remaining  due,  including 
costs.  Where  judgment  has  been  given  for  a sum  exceeding 
£20,  the  judge  has  no  power  to  order  payment  by  instal- 
ments, except  with  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff.  On  the 
issue  of  execution,  the  bailiff  or  bis  officers  may  seize  and 
take  any  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor,  excepting 
the  wearing  apparel  and  bedding  of  such  debtor  or  his  family 
and  the  tools  and  implements  of  his  trade  to  the  value  '.f  £5. 

JUDGMENT  SUMMONS.  If  a creditor  thinks  fit,  ho 
may  proceed  against  his  debtor  (after  judgment)  by  means 
of  a judgment  summons.  If  it  is  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Court  that  the  debtor  has,  or  has  had,  since 
the  date  of  the  judgment  or  order  made  against  him,  the 
means  to  pay  his  debt,  and  has  refused  or  neglected  to  do 
so,  such  debtor  may  be  committed  to  prison  for  a t-erm 
not  exceeding  six  weeks. 

COURT  FEES.  For  every  plaint  a fee  of  one  shilling 
in  the  pound.  W’hen  the  claim  exceeds  forty  shillings, 
and  an  ordinary  summons  is  to  be  served  by  a bailiff,  an 
additional  fee  of  one  shilling;  and  if  there  are  mc-re  than 
three  defendants  to  be  served  with  the  summons,  an  ad- 
ditional fee  of  one  shilling  for  each  defirndant  above  three. 
The  fee  for  trying  the  case  is  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

For  every  default  summons  to  be  served  by  a bailiff  the 
feo  is  one  shilling,  and  where  there  are  more  defendants 
than  one,  a fee  of  one  shilling  for  each  defendant  who 
has  to  be  served  with  the  summons  by  a bailiff. 

The  Treasury  has  power  to  make,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  orders  as  to  the  fees  to  be  made  on 
any  proceedings  Ln  the  courts.  A table  of  all  fees  must 
be  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  every  court  house 
and  in  every  registrar’s  office.  Want  of  space  makes  it 
impossible  to  set  them  out  at  length  here  and  summaries 
are  dangerous.  The  table.?  which  are  pa-=ted  are  divided 
into  two  schedules.  Schedule  A for  court  fees  and  schedule 
B for  oflScers’  fees. 

3.  PROCEDURE  IN  CRIMINAL 
MATTERS. 

ARREST.  An  offence  has  been  committed  and  an 
individual  is  suspected  of  having  committed  that  offence. 
How  is  he  to  be  brought  before  the  proper  authority  ? 
This  may  be  done  either  by  arrest  or  by  summons.  Only 
in  certain  cases  is  arrest  permissible,  the  right  of  the 
subject  to  personal  liberty  being  jealously  guarded.  Usually 
an  arrest  is  not  made  without  the  authority  of  a warrant, 
a “ warrant  ” being  an  order  in  writing  instructing  an 
officer  (constable  or  other)  to  bring  the  suspected  person 
before  a Court.  Warrants  may  be  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council,  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  Coroners. 

A constable  may  arrest  without  a warrant 

(1)  Anyone  whom  he  suspects  of  having  committed 
a felony. 

(2)  Anyone  committing  a breach  of  the  peace  in  hia 
presence,  or  about  to  commit  a breach  of  the  peace,  or 
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eommltting  an  indictable  offence  by  night,  or  doing 
malicious  injury  to  property. 

A private  person  may  arrest  without  a -warrant 

(1)  Anyone  whom  he  suspects  of  ha-ving  committed 
a felony,  provided  that  a felony  has  actually  been  com- 
mitted. 

(2)  Anyone  whose  freedom  will  lead  to  a breach  of  the 
peace. 

(3)  Anyone  committing  treason  or  about  to  commit 
treason. 

f4)  Anyone  committing  offences  under  the  Vagrancy 
Acts,  e.g.  street  gaming  and  the  like. 

(6)  Anyone  for  whom  he  has  become  bail  in  order  to 
give  him  up  so  that  he  (the  bailor)  may  be  discharged  from 
his  liability. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  where  a private  person  may 
arrest  without  a warrant,  so  also  can  a constable. 

SUMMONS.  A Justice  of  the  Peace,  a Stip^idiary 
Magistrate,  or  a Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  has  the 
power  to  issue  a summons  on  an  information  being  laid 
before  him,  or  on  a complaint  being  made  to  him. 

An  information  is  required  if  the  charge  is  one  which 
renders  the  person  liable  to  imprisonment  or  fine,  but  a 
complaint  only  is  necessary  if  all  that  is  desired  by  the 
applicant  is  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money. 
An  information  must  always  be  in  ^vriting,  unless 
it  is  laid  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  but  a complaint 
(as  a rule)  may  be  made  orally.  The  summons  calls  on 
the  person  named  therein  to  appear  at  a certain  time  or 
place,  and  states  succinctly  the  nature  of  the  information 
or  complaint.  If  the  person  named  does  not  obey  the 
summons,  then  the  Court  may  issue  a warrant  for  arrest, 
after  the  proper  serving  of  the  summons  has  been  proved 
and  the  information  or  complaint  has  been  made  on  oath. 
No  warrant,  however,  can  be  issued,  if  the  summons  had 
been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  civil  debt. 

SUBPOENA.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of.  a Court  to 
issue  a summons  ordering  a person  to  attend  and  give 
evidence  in  any  case,  and  if  such  witness  fail  to  appear, 
he  may  be  arrested  bv  authority  of  a warrant.  Such 
a summons  is  called  a tiubpcena,  but  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  served  is  not  bound  to  obey  it,  unless  he  has  been 
offered  a sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  in  attending  the  Court. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTION.  If  the  offence  specified  in 
the  information  is  one  which  can  be  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  magistrates,  or  if  an  order  for  payment  is  asked  for, 
the  following  is  the  procedure  at  the  hearing.  The  defen- 
dant is  told  the  nature  of  the  charge  or  the  claim,  and  is 
asked  whether  he  pleads  “ guilty  ” or  “ not  guilty  ” in 
the  case  of  an  offence,  and  in  the  ease  of  a claim  whether  he 
wishes  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  made. 
If  he  pleads  “ guilty,”  or  shows  no  cause,  then  ho  is  con- 
victed or  an  order  made,  but  otherwise,  the  prosecutor  or 
complainant  states  his  case  and  calls  his  -witnesses.  The 
defendant  has  the  right  to  cross-examine  each  witness, 
and  to  state  his  defence  and  call  his  witnesses  after  the 
prosecutor  has  completed  his  case.  Both  prosecutor  and 
defendant  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  solicitor 
or  counsel,  and  if  so  represented  the  statements  are  made 
and  the  witnesses  examined  and  cross-examined  by  the 
advocates  instead  of  by  the  parties. 

ADJOURNMENT.—RECOGNIZANCE.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Court  to  adjourn  the  hearing,  and  pending 
the  adjourned  hearing  they  may  order  that  the  defendant 
be  kept  in  custody.  It  is  not  usual  for  this  to  be  done, 
as  in  ordinary  cases  the  defendant’s  freedom  is  un- 
fettered, and  he  simply  has  to  obey  the  summons  to 
appear  at  the  adjourned  hearing  as  on  the  first  occasion. 
In  some  cases,  before  being  allowed  freedom,  recognizances 
(with  or  without  sureties)  are  required  from  the  defendant 
to  appear  on  the  day  named.  A recognizance  is  really 
a contract,  whereby  the  defendant  and  his  sureties  (if  any) 
bind  themselves  to  pay  to  the  king  a certain  sum  of  money, 
if  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  adjourned  hearing  the  defendant 
does  not  appear.  If  recognizances  have  been  taken  and 
the  defendant  or  witness  (for  witnesses  may  be  bound 
over  by  recognizance  to  appear)  does  not  put  in  au 
appearance  when  required  to  do  so,  the  recognizance  is 


said  to  be  “ estreated  ” ; because  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  extract  the  recognizance  or  bond  from  the 
records  of  the  Court  where  it  had  been  filed  and  to 
forward  it  to  the  Exchequer  Court  which  took  proceed- 
ings to  enforce  the  penalty. 

PROBATION  OF  OFFENDERS  ACT,  1907.  A court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  before  whom  an  offender  has  been 
brought  and  proved  guilty,  may  dismiss  the  charge,  or 
discharge  the  offender  conditionally  on  his  entering  into 
a recognizance  to  be  of  good  behaviour  and  to  appear  for 
conviction  if  called  on.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  “ Probationary  Officers,”  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  offender  observes  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
cognizance, and  to  ad-vise,  assist,  and  befriend  him,  and,  -when 
necessary,  to  endeavour  to  find  him  suitable  employment. 

COMMITTAL  FOR  TRIAL.  With  some  offences, 
magistrates  cannot  finally  deal.  In  such  cases  if  unrefuted 
evidence  is  given,  which  leads  the  magistrates  to  form 
the  opinion  that  the  accused  may  have  committed 
the  offence,  then  the  magistrates  must  send  the  case  for 
trial  by  jury.  The  procedure  before  the  magistrates  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  described  under  the  heading 
“ Summary  Conviction.”  There  is,  however,  one  very 
important  difference.  The  evidence  of  each  -witness  is 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  when  complete  is  read  over 
to  the  witness,  who  signs  the  document  or  “ deposition  ” as 
it  is  technically  called.  The  deposition  is  also  signed  by 
the  magistrates.  If  the  magistrates  decide  to  commit, 
then  the  accused  is  either  sent  to  prison  to  await  trial  at 
the  next  quarter  sessions  or  assizes,  or  he  is  released  on  bail. 

BAIL.  A person  who  is  “ bailed  out  ” is  delivered  to 
his  sureties,  who  undertake  to  produce  him  at  the  sessions 
or  assizes.  The  justices  have  power  to  grant  or  allow  bail 
in  cdl  oases  except  treason.  In  serious  cases,  however,  it 
is  seldom  allowed.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  misdemeanour 
the  magistrates  must  allow  bail,  but  they  have  discretion 
as  to  the  amount  in  which  the  accused  and  his  sureties 
shall  be  bound.  If  the  accused  fail  to  find  sureties  in  the 
amount  fixed,  ho  must  await  trial  in  prison.  Before 
accepting  the  sureties  tendered  by  the  accused,  it  is  usual 
for  the  police  to  make  enquiries  as  to  whether  the  parties 
named  as  sureties  have  the  means  to  pay  the  sum  fixed, 
if  the  prisoner  should  not  appear  at  the  trial.  The  sureties 
obtain  discharge  from  their  bail  if  they  either  deliver  the 
accused  up  at  the  trial  or  before  the  time  of  trial.  This 
latter  course  is  only  justifiable  if  there  is  cause  to  beheve 
that  the  accused  contemplates  non-appearance. 

A BILL  OP  INDICTMENT.  After  a person  has  been 
committed  for  trial,  the  next  step  is  to  prefer  a “ bill  of 
indictment  ” against  him.  This  preferment  is  made  before 
the  grand  jury  of  the  Court  to  which  the  accused  has  been 
committed.  A “ bill  of  indictment  ” is  a written  state- 
ment of  the  offence  with  which  the  person  is  charged. 
The  grand  jury  sit  in  private  and  they  examine  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  (whose  names  are  on  the  back  of  the 
bill)  or  some  of  them.  The  defendant  does  not  appear 
before  the  grand  jury  nor  is  he  permitted  to  be  represented 
in  any  way.  If  the  grand  jury  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
a wima  facie  case  against  the  accused,  they  find  a “ true 
bill,”  but  if  they  are  not  so  satisfied  then  they  find  ” not 
a true  bill,”  and  the  accused  is  at  once  a free  man,  but 
he  may  be  afterwards  arrested  on  the  same  charge  if  fresh 
evidence  is  forthcoming ; whereas  if  the  prisoner  had  been 
found  “ not  guilty  ” by  the  petty  jury,  he  could  not  after- 
wards be  arrested  and  tried  on  the  same  charge. 

ARRAIGNMENT  OP  PRISONER.  A “true  biU  ” 
having  been  found,  the  defendant  is  brought  into  open 
court  by  the  poUce  officers  if  already  in  custody,  or  sot- 
renders  himself,  and  is  then  arraigned.  His  name  is  called 
and  the  indictment  (no  longer  called  a bill  of  indictment) 
read  over  to  him.  He  is  then  asked  whether  he  pleads 
“ guilty  ” or  “ not  guilty.”  On  a plea  of  guilty,  the  Court 
may  at  once  pass  sentence  or  order  him  to  be  detained  in 
custody  until  a later  time  during  the  same  sessions  or 
assizes,  when  sentence  is  given.  If  “ not  guilty  ” is 
pleaded,  it  puts  on  the  prosecution  the  onus  of  proving 
all  they  allege  against  the  prisoner.  If  the  defendant 
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refuses  to  plead,  then  the  Court  may  order  the  plea  of  i 
“ not  guilty  ” to  be  entered,  and  the  trial  will  then  proceed  | 
just  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  prisoner  himself  pleaded.  I 

THE  HEARING.  The  trial  of  a defendant  who  has  | 
pleaded  “ not  guilty  ” takes  place  before  a judge  (at  the  i 
assizes)  and  a jury,  or  before  a chairman  or  recorder 
(quarter  sessions)  and  a jury.  The  course  followed  at  the 
trial  is  the  same  as  that  already  described  in  Civil  Cases 
before  the  High  Court  (see  p.  479). 

VERDICT  AND  SENTENCE.  After  the  witnesses  have 
been  examined  and  the  speeches  of  counsel  made,  the  judge 
sums  up  the  whole  case  to  the  jury,  and  explains  the  law 
as  it  affects  the  matter  before  the  Court.  If  the  jury  can 
agree  upon  their  verdict  (which  must  bo  unanimous) 
without  retiring  they  do  so,  but  if  not,  they  are  placed 
in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Court,  who  takes  them 
to  a private  room  for  consultation.  If  they  cannot 
agree  on  a verdict,  then  the  judge  may  discharge  them 
and  the  defendant  may  bo  put  on  his  trial  before  a new 
jury.  If  a verdict  of  “ guilty  ” be  returned,  the  judge 
proceeds  to  pass  sentence. 

CRIMINAL  APPEAL.  A person  convicted  on  indict- 
ment, criminal  information  or  Coroner’s  inquisition,  or  as  ^ 
an  incorrigible  rogue,  has  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  i 
Criminal  Appeal  on  any  ground  which  involves  a question 
of  law  alone.  If  the  ground  of  comjjl.iint  involves 
a question  of  fact  alone,  or  a question  of  iiiixed  law  and 
fact,  or  is  directed  against  the  severity  of  the  sentenee,  i 
the  leave  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  or  a certificato 
frcun  the  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner  that  it  i-"  a lit  ease 
foi-  appeal,  is  necessary  before  an  appeal  can  bo  lu'ard. 
Notice  of  ajjpeal,  or  of  an  application  for  leave  to  a))peiil, 
must  be  given  within  ton  days  of  conviction.  The  court 
has  power  to  quash  a conviction  or  to  vary  a sentence. 

It  has  power  even  to  impose  a sentence  of  greater  severity 
than  that  imposed  by  the  judge  at  the  trial — a power 
which  is  necessary  as  a check  to  frivolous  appeals. 
Though  the  Court  has  no  power  to  order  a new  trial  it  can 
affirm  a conviction  whore  it  is  of  oj)inion  that,  although 
the  point  raised  in  the  appeal  might  technically  be  in 
favour  of  the  appellant,  no  substantial  miscarriage  of  justice 
has  actually  occurred.  I’he  court  is  independent  of  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  Pardon  ("-ee 
p.  427). 


4.  SPECIAL  PROCEDURE  FOR 
PAUPERS. 

ADVICE.  There  are  many  people,  especially  in  our 
large  towns,  who  are  quite  unable  to  afford  the  means  of 
procuring  legal  advice  on  matters  of  every-day  occurrence. 
Such  people  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  their  local 
stipendiary  magistrate  for  advice.  There  is  no  legal  duty 
imposed  on  the  magistrate  to  give  any  such  advice ; but 
in  practice  he  almost  invariably  does  so ; especially  if  the 
facts  disclosed  show  that  some  one  is  endeavouring  to 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  person's  iguoran'ee  or 
poverty. 

SUING  IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS.  The  presence  of 
solicitors  or  counsel  is  not  essential  in  any  case  that  comes 
before  our  courts.  A litigant,  be  he  plaintiff'  or  defendant, 
may  always  appear  and  conduct  his  case  in  person,  pajdug 
the  court  fees,  and  acting  generally  as  his  legal  representa- 
tives would  have  done  had  they  been  employed.  But 
some  persons  are  too  poor  even  to  pay  the  court  fees. 
Such  persons  are  allowed  to  sue  or  defend  in  forma  pan  peris, 
‘‘  as  a pauper.”  They  must  first  submit  their  case  to  a 
barrister  for  his  opinion.  If  the  barrister’s  opinion  be 
favourable,  the  pauper  must  make  an  affidavit  (i.e.,  a 
statement  on  oath  duly  sworn  before  a Commissioner  for 
Oaths)  which  must  declare : 

(1)  That  the  litigant  is  not  worth  £25,  his  wearing 
apparel  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  dispute  only  ex- 
cepted ; and  (2)  that  the  case  submitted  to  counsel  contains 
a full  and  true  statement  of  all  the  material  facts  to  tlio 
best  of  the  pauper  litigant’s  knowledge  and  belief. 


He  should  also  prejiare  a written  petition  to  the  court 
applying  for  leave  to  nue  or  defend  in  fr/nrid  pauptrin.  If 
tlie  leave  is  granted,  a counsel  and  a solicitfir  will  I'C  assigne*! 
to  the  pauper.  I\o  court  fees  will  bo  pavahie  and  the 
services  of  the  coun.-:' 1 and  solioitoi  u;!l  \><-  gialuitou'*, 
except  for  the  solicitor's  out-ol-po^-bot  < ,\i/onv-s. 

POOR  PRISONERS.  In  criminal  cc. ^ .t  ollon  hapj/ons 
that  a prisoner  or  bis  fn-  nds  while  able-  to  raise  a guuiia 
or  so  for  iho  pijr|ioso  of  his  di  f<-:ice  urc-  V'-f  uiiabli  to  afford 
to  pay  both  .^oliciteir  and  counsel.  Tlu'  in-ral  rule  n 
that  counsed  (i.e.,  barristers)  can  only  L'  in  lim  t-  d ihioiigh 
a solicitor  ; and  as  solicitors  have  nut  the  nglit  oi  <i',idi<  neo 
in  criminal  evr  > ; ut  c|iMifcr  .-e-.-ions  or  ns-i/.'-s,  it  nri,:;.t. 
appear  th;it  both  a so;i(  it.jr  and  a h u ri  f r w-ald  have  to 
he  empluved  hv  ici-orier.  Ihu  tin-,  i-  imt  so.  for  there 
is  an  e;,c(-|.'i ion  fo  tho  le  ral  nilo,  uImtcI/n  for  the  fee  rff 
£1  3s.  (id.  It  is  pfis.sihle  for  a le  i.  lO'  r t o f!;'-  -f-i  viecM 

of  any  he.rrister  |)re-,t.-;ii  in  tlo  cf'.ii',  .'.irlsd  th'*  inter- 
vention ot  a olieitor. 


JURIES. 

A .lury  i:-  a hodN  ol  men  s'dect'-d  aeecjiding  to  law, 
whose  function  it  is  to  (h-cide,  inah  r th<  guidanrr  oi  .a  Judge, 
what  is  the  truth  in  qiu  --tions  of  f.i'  t arising  in  the  conrtse 
of  a trial,  whelher  in  a civil  or  a criminal  ca  -e.  It  will  be 
seen  in  tho  following  c > ouut  of  our  Ju'  v that 

there  are  variou-  kinds  ,,f  juries  differing  in  the  niinih*  r of 
men  composing  them,  in  lb  ir  qualdic ations,  and  in  tho 
pre ' ise  part  they  are  t ah-  d upon  to  periorm. 

CIML  CASES. 

1.  WEEN  THE  TRIAL  MAY  BE  BY  JURY.  Not  in  all 
Civil  Ciuses  docs  there  » \ist  a right  lo  trial  by  Jury,  hut  in 
actions  of  blander,  lib' 1,  fu!-"  inquisonrnent,  maln  ious 
prosecution,  b«duction,  breach  of  proniiso  of  marriage, 
and  generally  where  the  claim  i for  diiinag' s,  cither 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  may  siemiy  his  desire 
to  have  tho  issue"<  of  faei  tried  by  a judge  with  a jury, 
lu  all  High  Court  a lions  the  mo-le  of  tri  d is  by  a judge 

I without  a jury,  unless  one  of  the  parties  to  th»-  action 
insists  on  exercising  his  right  to  trial  by  jury.  A court 
or  a judge  may,  however,  at  any  timt  order  any  cause 
to  bo  tried  b\’  a judge  with  a jurv. 

2.  COMMON  AND  SPECIAL  JURIES.  A trial  may 
, be  either  by  a judge  and  a common  jury  or  by  a judge  and 
1 a special  jury.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  forn.cr  is  the 
j method,  but  w’hen  the  action  is  one  in  which  either  the 
> plaintiff  or  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  have  a jury,  then 

cither  party  may  claim  a special  jury.  If  the  plaintiff 
desire  a special  jury  he  must  give  notice  to  the  defendant 
at  the  time  he  gives  notice  of  trial.  In  the  case  of  the 
defendant  he  must  give  notice  not  less  than  six  clear  days 
before  the  day  for  which  notice  of  trial  has  been  given. 
Whichever  party  appUes  for  a special  jury,  that  party  is 
in  any  event  liable  to  the  costs  over  and  above  those  which 
would  have  been  incurred  had  a common  jury  been  en- 
gaged, unless  the  judge  specially  certifies  for  a special  jury. 
If  he  so  certifies,  theu  the  costs  of  the  special  jury  fall  in  the 
ordinary  way  upon  the  loser  in  the  action. 

8.  COMMON  JURYMEN.  Every  man  not  disqualified 
or  exempted,  in  England  or  Wales,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  sixty,  is  liable  to  serve  as  a juryman  in 
the  county  in  wliich  he  resides,  if  he  has  in  that  county 
freehold  ol-  copyhold  property  of  the  annual  value  of  £10 ; 
or  if  he  has  leasehold  property  to  the  annual  value  of  £20  ; 
or  is  a householder  assessed  to  the  Poor  Rate  on  a value 
of  not  less  than  £30  (Middlesex),  or  £20  (other  counties). 
In  the  City  of  London  there  is  a special  qualification  to 
the  effect  that  the  juror  must  be  an  occupier  of  premises 
within  the  city,  and  be  possessor  of  property  of  not  less 
value  than  £100.  Women  cannot  act  on  a jury  except 
to  determine  v/hether  a woman  convicted  of  murder  is 
pregnant.  For  that  purpose  a jury  of  matrons  is  empan- 
nelled,  for  no  woman  is  hanged  while  pregnant. 


JURIES. 
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4.  SPECIAL  JURYMEN.  Certain  of  those  who  are 

liable  to  serve  as  common  jurymen  are  also  liable  to  serve 
as  special  jurymen.  These  are  (1)  persons  legally  entitled 
to  be  called  Esquires ; (2)  persons  of  higher  degree 

(Knights,  Baronets,  etc.) ; (3)  bankers  or  merchants ; 
(4)  occupiers  of  private  dwelling  houses  assessed  to  the 
poor  rate  or  inhabited  house  duty  at  a value  of  not  less 
than  £100  in  a town  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 
In  the  case  of  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas,  the  value  is 
£60  and  upwards,  unless  the  occupier  happened  to  be  a 
farmer,  when  the  value  remains  at  £100 ; (5)  all  farmers 
occupying  lands  and  premises  rated  at  a value  of  not  less 
than  £300. 

5.  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  OP  JURYMEN. 

If  a juror  is  duly  summoned  to  attend  a Court  and  fails 
to  do  so,  he  is  liable  to  a fine,  unless  reasonable  cause  is 
shown  for  his  non-attendance.  Reasonable  causes  include  : 
absence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  illness,  or  permanent 
residence  in  another  part  of  the  country.  No  person  is 
liable  to  be  summoned  to  serve  on  any  jury  or  inquest 
more  than  once  in  any  one  yea^r,  provided  there  remain  on 
the  jurors’  list  persons  who  have  not  already  served  in  that 
year.  Exemption  from  serving  as  a common  juryman 
cannot  bo  claimed  either  by  special  jurors  or  grand  jurors. 

6.  MODE  OP  SUMMONING  A JURY.  Seven  days 
before  what  is  known  as  Commission  Day  (the  first  day  of 
each  sitting  of  the  Court)  the  Sheriff  makes  up  his  “ panel” 
of  jurors.  This  “ panel  ” is  a slip  of  parchment  bearing 
the  names  of  those  jurors  summoned  to  attend.  The 
summons  may  be  issued  by  post.  The  names  of  the  jurors 
are  written  on  slips  of  paper  and  placed  in  a box.  Twelve 
slips  are  drawn  out  and  the  persons  whose  names  are  there- 
on are  called,  and  if  all  reply  they  form  the  first  jury, 
unless  a “ challenge  ” is  made.  Should  one  or  more  fail  to 
answer  the  call  or  be  challenged,  then  other  slips  are  drawn 
until  the  number  of  twelve  is  completed.  The  other  jury- 
men on  the  panoJ  may  either  be  discharged  from  further 
attendance,  or  called  upon  to  form  another  jury,  or  ordered 
to  remain  during  the  sitting  of  the  Court  so  as  to  bo  avail- 
able should  necessity  arise. 

7.  CHALLENGE,  Before  the  jurors  are  sworn,  either 
party  may  “ challenge.”  To  “ challenge  ” is  to  raise  an 
objection  either  against  all  the  jurors  on  the  panel  or  to 
individual  jurors.  Objection  to  the  whole  panel  may  be 
taken  on  the  ground  that  the  summoning  officer  has  failed 
in  his  duty  from  partiality  to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  action 
or  other  cause.  Such  a challenge  is  very  unusual,  but  if  it 
be  made  its  validity  is  determined  by  the  Court  or  by  two 
persons  (called  “triers”)  appointed  by  the  Court. 

An  individual  juror  may  be  challenged  on  various 
grounds,  such  as  infancy,  old  age,  alienage,  conviction  of 
crime,  partiality.  If  such  a challenge  be  made,  the  place 
of  the  challenged  juror  is  taken  by  another  juror,  or  two 
“triers”  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  vahdity  of  the  objection  raised.  The  right  of  chal- 
lenge is  rarely  exercised  in  England,  but  it  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  Ireland,  but  only  in  criminal  cases. 

8.  MODES  OF  SWEARING  JURORS.  There  are 
three  modes  of  swearing  jurors.  The  first  and  most 
general  is  that  of  kissing  the  New  Testament  held  in  the 
right  hand  after  the  oath  has  been  taken.  The  second 
is  that  practised  by  members  of  the  Hebrew  faith  ; instead 
of  the  New  Testament  the  book  used  is  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  oath  is  taken  with  the  head  covered.  The  Oaths 
Act  of  1888  prescribes  a third  method,  which  may  bo  used 
by  any  person  who  desires  to  affirm  instead  of  taking  the 
oath.  This  affirmation  is  made  in  the  Scotch  form  without 
any  kissing  of  the  book  and  with  uplifted  hand.  Such  an 
affirmation  is  usually  made  by  a juror  who  has  no  religious 
belief,  or  whose  religious  persuasion  enjoins  him  not  to 
take  an  oath.  Believers  in  any  creed  can  be  sworn  in  any 
manner  which  they  consider  binding. 

9.  VERDICT  - WITHDRAWAL  OF  JUROR.  The  ver- 
diet  of  a jury  must  be  unanimous,  unless  both  parties  in 
the  case  agree  to  accept  a verdict  of  the  majority.  In  some 
eases,  after  the  trial  has  commenced  a juror  is  withdrawn. 
This  is  done  when  neither  party  wishes  that  the  case  should 


I proceed.  Usually  such  a course  is  pursued  on  the  Sug- 
j gestion  of  the  judge,  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  agree- 
ing thereto.  When  this  is  done  the  action  is  at  an  end, 
and  any  further  proceedings  to  try  the  same  i ae 
cannot  be  taken,  and  each  party  pays  his  own  costs. 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

1.  THE  GRAND  JURY.  A grand  jury  consists  of  not 
more  than  twenty-three  persons  nor  less  than  twelve^ 

j In  the  case  of  every  person  committed  for  trial  to  an 
j assize  or  sessions,  there  must  be  presented  to  the  grand 
I jury  a bill  of  indictment.  This  bill  informs  the  accused 
! as  to  the  charge  against  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  erand 
jury  to  satisfy  themselves  that  there  is  a prima  facie  case 
for  submission  to  the  petty  jury  (i.e.  the  ordinary  jury  of 
twelve  men).  The  grand  jury  sits  in  private  and  ht  vs 
some  of  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  petty 
jury  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  If  the  evidence  is 
satisfactory,  then  the  grand  jury  find  that  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment is  true. 

2.  CASES  FOR  THE  GRAND  JURY.  Nearly  all  the 
accused  who  appear  for  trial  by  a grand  jury  have  been 
committed  by  an  inferior  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  or 
a coroner’s  jury.  This  process  is,  however,  not  an  essential 
preliminary  to  a presentment  to  a grand  jury.  A supposed 
criminal  may  be  arrested  and  brought  before  a grand 
jury  under  the  authority  of  a warrant  issued  by  the  Priv>' 
Council  or  a Secretary  of  State,  or  on  an  information  file  1 
by  the  Attorney  General  with  leave  from  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  such  leave  being  granted  at  the  instance  of  an 
individual.  A private  person  still  has  the  right  (although 
now  almost  obsolete  from  disuse)  to  prefer  a bill  to  the  grand 
jury  against  an  absent  party  and  without  giving  any 
preliminary  notice.  This,  however,  is  a dangerous  pro- 
cedure, as  it  renders  the  prosecutor  liable  to  costs  should 
the  accused  be  acquitted. 

8.  SPECIAL  AND  PETTY  JURIES.  With  regard  to 
petty  juries,  the  statements  already  made  respecting 
common  juries  in  civil  oases  apply  generally.  It  is 
for  the  petty  jury  to  decide  whether  the  accused  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  obtaining  of  a special 
jury  is  not  so  simple  a procedure  in  criminal  cases 
as  it  is  in  civil  cases.  Application  must  be  made  to 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  by  way  of  motion.  This  motion 
can  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  C^o^vn  or  of  any  prosecutor 
or  defendant,  but  no  special  jury  can  be  claimed  if  the 
alleged  offence  is  a misdi^meanour  to  be  tried  on  the  Crown 
side  of  a court  ot  assize  or  at  a sessions. 

4.  THE  RIGHT  OF  CHALLENGE.  Under  the  heading 
Civil  Cases  we  dealt  with  this  right.  The  rights  there 
stated  also  obtain  in  criminal  cases,  but  in  addition  to 
these  which  are  for  cause  shown,  a defendant  in  certain 
criminal  cases  can  challenge  peremptorily  individual  jurors, 
and  need  not  show  any  cause.  If  the  accused  is  charged 
with  murder  or  any  other  felony,  the  number  of  his  challenge 
is  limited  to  twenty,  if  with  treason  to  thirty-five,  if  with  an 
attempt  to  injure  the  person  of  the  monarch  to  twenty. 
There  is  no  right  of  challenge  by  the  defendant  without 
cause  shown,  if  the  charge  is  one  of  misdemeanour. 

JURY. — COUNTY  COURT.  In  every  action  tried  by 
a County  Court  in  which  the  claim  exceeds  £5,  either  party 
has  the  right  to  demand  trial  by  jury,  and  even  in  cases 
where  the  claim  is  under  £6,  the  judge  may  order  a jury  to 
be  summoned.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  general 
rule  which  prevents  trial  by  jury  if  the  action  is  of  such 
a nature  as  would  assign  it  to  the  Chancery  Division  were 
it  tried  in  the  High  Court.  The  jury  consists  of  eight 
persons,  and  is  selected  from  among  the  jm-ors  who  are 
qualified  and  liable  to  serve  at  the  assizes.  The  party 
requiring  a jury  to  be  summoned  must  give  notice  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Court  and  pay  the  sum  of  8s.,  which  sum 
is  considered  as  costs  in  the  action  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  judg» 

JURY.— CORONER’S  COURT.  A coroner’s  jury  consists 
of  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty ‘thre©  “ good 
and  lawful  men.”  In  contradistinction  to  one  of  the  rules 
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respecting  other  juries  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  age  limit 
for  service  on  a coroner’s  jury.  Generally,  however,  it 
may  be  taken  that  the  persons  qualified  and  liable  to 
sei^e  as  jurymen  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  are  also  liable 
lo  service  on  coroner’s  juries.  A person  who  has  been 
duly  summoned  to  serve  on  a coroner’s  jury  and  does  not 
appear,  may  be  fined  a sum  not  exceeding  £5. 

REMUNERATI9N  OF  JURYMEN.  A common  juryman 
is  not  legally  entitled  to  any  payment,  but  in  the  High 
Court  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  give  a fee  of  Is.  if  the  trial 
is  in  London,  and  8d.  if  in  the  country,  in  respect  of  each 
case  in  which  he  is  sworn.  This  applies  to  civil  cases  only, 
as  no  foe  is  allowed  under  any  circumstances  in  a criminal 
case.  A special  juror  is  allowed  for  his  services  a sum  not 
exceeding  one  guinea  for  each  case,  however  long  it  may 
last.  As  a matter  of  practice  the  full  guinea  is  usually 
paid,  although  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to 
allow  a smaller  sum. 

FUNCTIONS  OP  JUDGE  AND  JURY.  Broadly  8i>eaking, 
in  any  trial,  questions  of  fact  must  be  decided  by  the  jury, 
and  questions  of  law  by  the  judge.  It  is  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  judge  to  prevent  vexatious  and  irrelevant 
cross-examination,  to  decide  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  to  allow  amendments,  to  postpone  or  adjourn 
the  trial,  and  to  rule  as  to  any  questions  of  law  which 
present  themselves.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
summarize  the  evidence  and  to  put  before  the  jury  the 
issues  of  fact  upon  which  they  have  to  decide.  If  the 
evidence  as  to  fact  is  conflicting,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  he  must  leave  it  for  the  decision  of  the 
jury. 

The  jury  may  persist  in  finding  a verdict  contrary  to 
the  opinion  and  direction  of  the  judge.  If,  however,  it 
can  be  shown  to  another  Court  that  the  verdict  is  against 
the  weight  of  evidence,  or  that  evidence  has  been  improperly 
admitted  or  rejected,  then  a new  trial  may  be  ordered. 

PERSONS  EXEMPT  FROM  SERVING  ON  JURIES. 
AU  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty ; Peers ; Members 
of  Parliament  and  officers  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons ; judges ; clergymen  and  ministers  not  following 
any  secular  employment  except  that  of  schoolmaster ; prac- 
tising barristers ; practising  solicitors  and  their  managing 
clerks ; officers  of  the  courts  of  law  and  the  clerks  of  the 
peace  or  their  deputies  ; coroners  ; keepers  in  public  lunatic 
asylums  and  houses  of  correction,  and  all  subordinate 
officers  of  the  same ; medical  men  and  pharmaceutical 
chemists ; officers  of  the  navy,  army,  militia,  and  yeo- 
manry, while  on  full  pay ; licensed  pilots  and  masters  of 
vessels  in  the  buoy  and  light  service ; household  servants 
of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors;  officers  of  the  post 
office,  officers  and  officials  connected  with  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Service ; pohee  officers,  magistrates 
of  the  Metropolitan  police  courts,  their  clerks,  ushers, 
doorkeepers  and  messengers;  members  of  the  Loudon 
County  Council  or  of  any  municipal  borough,  and  every 
justice  of  the  peace  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  therein. 

TO  SECURE  EXEMPTION.  It  is  advisable  to  inspect 
the  jury  list  posted  early  in  September  each  year  at  the 
entrance  to  places  of  worahip,  and  in  the  case  of  yom’  name 
appearing  there  to  state  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish, 
or  other  local  authority  preparing  the  jury  list,  the  grounds 
on  which  exemption  is  claimed.  This  should  be  done  with- 
out delay,  as  the  lists  are  revised  and  confirmed  by  the 
justices,  each  year,  in  the  last  week  of  September.  Re- 
member it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  entitled  to  exemption,  it 
is  necessary  to  claim  exemption,  and  to  do  so  before  the 
justices  have  confirmed  the  list.  You  may,  for  instance, 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  but  that  fact  will  not  be 
operative  until  you  have  taken  steps  to  make  it  known 
in  the  right  quarter. 


COROMERS  AND  INQUESTS. 

THE  CORONER  AND  HIS  DUTIES.  Every  part  of 
the  British  Isles,  with  the  exception  of  Scotland,  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a Goroiaer.  He  is  the  most  important  ) 


civil  officer  in  the  country,  and  ranks  next  to  the  sheriff, 
whose  duty  he  performs,  when  the  eh<'riff  is  prevented 
from  fl'  );g  so.  Hin  mo^t  iiiinortant  duty  s that  of 
inquiring  into  the  cause  <j{  the  dcatli  <<(  a,ny  person  whose 
dead  body  is  lying  within  the  area  of  his  j irwlifticjn,  if 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  su^'pect  tli  it  Bu<-ij  p<.-rson  Las 
died  either  a violent  or  unnatorul  death,  ll**  mu-t  also 
make  inquiry  if  the  cau-e  of  death  is  unknown  i.r  if  the 
person  has  died  in  pnson.  (itln-r  duties  are  ttniiosed 
upon  Coroners,  the  two  prin<  ioul  of  wlm  h are  rel.-rred 
to  in  8ubs'  <|ucnt  paragraphs,  wui  h deal  with  T reinsure 
Trove  and  Fire  Inquests. 

WHO  MAY  BE  A CORONER.  Although  it  u 
generally  conceded  tl;  t at’ororier  >li<  old  b«*  a inolKal  man, 
yet  there  is  no  binding  rul'j  on  th;i  point.  He  mu-t  l>e 
a “fit  person,’’  but  e .nnot  be  eidur  a couin  illor  or  an 
alderman.  This  prohii  iiion  is  neu'  - irv,  Ir  e luse  the 
election  of  a (’orcuier  now  re-t-,  with  tin.  County  and 
borough  Gonm  ils.  Conn,  ils  having  ele.  t.-d  a < 'oroia-r, 
have  no  power  to  dismi-s  him  from  his  on.  <■.  H<-  hoMs 

office  for  life,  e>;.  ‘ jit  that  in  i is<-s  of  extr.  rue  rei.-.  onduct 
or  incapacity  he  may  I..  (ii'U.  > d l.y  thi-  l.i.rd  t ii  iin  ellor. 
In  early  times  tb--  . i' . • of  ( "rtn.r  was  Iciioiary,  but 
later  and  down  to  l''i;o  f’oron  r w<  :'e  [-aid  by  fees  for 
each  iiKjiiest  h<  !d.  No>a,  however,  the  (.'(yroners  for 
coiintii  s are  paid  fixed  s i!  iri- s,  r\  hi.  h are  suhj  -ct  to 
revision  every  five  x.  ar,.  lu  For-rirhs  they  are  still 
[laid  by  fees.  F,\';y  1 '•  roaer  inud  appoint  a deputy, 
who  must  b>'  a lit  p<  r-<n  and  a pj ■'■<*%■( d by  tin-  ('hairnuin 
of  the  t'ounly  ('nun.  il  or  the  .Mayor  <A  tin*  borough,  as 
the  ca.so  may  he.  'I'lie  ju-ti  ■ s of  tin-  High  f.-urt  are 
coroners  ex  ojpriu,  and  there  are  eert.iin  bo-ln  s which  have 
the  power  of  elci  ti;  g tie  ir  o,,n  eoioie  r.  These  bcKlies 
include  tie-  L'niv'-rsit;.  of  ti\fi.r»l,  the  .Aiimiralty,  the  City 
of  London,  and  the  1»  n and  Chanter  of  Westminster. 

INQUEST  AND  JURORS.  A'  formal  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  a Coroner  is  call'  d an  Inquest.  Tht  inquiry 
is  made  by  a jury  of  not  le^s  th  .n  twelve  nor  more  than 
twenty-three  “good  and  lawful  men.”  Tin  se  jurors  are 
summoned  by  the  Coroner  to  d.-termine  who  the  decca-sed 
was,  and  how,  when,  and  where  ho  came  by  his  death. 
Any  male  householder  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years 
is  liable  to  be  summoned  as  a juror,  unless  be  is  specially 
exempted  by  Statute.  There  is  no  ave  limit  above  which 
exemption  from  service  m.y  bo  claimed,  but  certain 
classes  are  exempt-  d by  various  Acts  Parliament. 
Among  the  exempted  are  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  army, 
dentists,  income  tax  commissioners,  and  practising 
barristers.  If  a person  fails  to  answer  a summons  to 
appear  as  a juror,  or  if  he  appear  and  refuse  to  serve 
without  reasonable  excuse,  then  the  Coroner  may  inflict 
a fine  not  exceeding  £d,  or  he  may  issue  a warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  ofl-mdcr,  and  on  his  being 
brought  to  the  Coimt  commit  him  to  prison  for  contempt 
in  not  obeying  the  Coroner’s  summons, 

WHEN  AN  INQUEST  MUST  BE  HELD.  The 
Coroner  hold  an  inquest  if  there  is  lying  within  his 
district  the  dead  body  of  a person  as  to  whose  death  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  naturaL 
An  inquest  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  a still-born 
infant,  but  in  some  instances  an  inquest  is  held  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a cliild  was  still- bom, 
and  if  not  still-bora,  how  it  came  by  its  death.  No  stiU-bora 
child  can  be  buried  lawfully  without  a written  certificate 
signed  by  a medical  practitioner  to  the  effect  that  the 
child  was  still-bom.  If  no  medical  practitioner  was  present 
at  the  birth,  then  a declaration  to  that  effect  must  be 
made,  and  also  that  the  child  was  stiU-bora.  Liabihty 
to  a penalty  of  £10  is  incurred  by  any  person  who  disobe3-s 
the  law  in  this  respect. 

Whenever  there  exists  any  reasonable  suspicion  as  to 
the  cause  of  death,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  entertaining 
that  suspicion  to  give  information  to  the  Coroner’s  officer 
or  to  the  police.  The  information  given  need  not  be  upon 
oath.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Coroner’s  officer  to  make 
enquiries  and  to  coUect  information  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  death.  This  ioformation  he  conveys  to  the  Coroner, 
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who  decides  whether  it  is  necessary  to  hold  an  inquest  or 
not.  The  information  collected  by  the  Coroner’s  officer 
may  be  inaiccurate,  but  if  that  information  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  raise  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  then 
it  is  the  positive  duty  of  the  Coroner  to  bold  s.n  inquest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Coroner  has  no  absolute  right 
to  hold  inquests  in  every  case  in  which  he  chooses  to  do 
so.  “ It  would  be  intolerable,”  said  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
“ if  he  (the  Coroner)  had  power  to  intrude  without  adequate 
cause  upon  the  privacy  of  a family  in  distress,  and  to 
interfere  with  their  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  Nothing 
can  justify  such  interference,  except  a reasonable  sus- 
picion that  there  may  have  been  something  peculiar  in 
the  death,  that  it  may  have  been  due  to  other  causes  than 
common  illness.  In  such  cases  the  Coroner  not  only  may, 
but  ought  to  hold  an  inquest.” 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  DEATH  OCCURS.  Every 
death  should  be  registered  and  a Certificate  of  Registry 
obtained  before  the  funeral.  This  certificate  is  given  by 
the  Registrar  for  the  District,  but  before  he  can  give  it, 
personal  information  respecting  the  death  must  be  given 
by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  present  at  the  death 
or  in  attendance  during  the  illness.  In  default  of  any 
relative,  then  any  person  present  at  the  death,  or  the 
occupier  of  the  house  in  which  the  death  occurred,  may 
give  the  information  and  sign  the  Register.  Written 
information  may  be  substituted  for  personal  if  accompanied 
by  a certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  signed  by  a registered 
medical  practitioner,  and  sent  within  five  days  of  the 
death.  In  this  case  the  time  for  signing  the  register  is 
extended  to  fourteen  days,  but  in  every  other  case  the 
information  must  be  given  and  the  register  signed  within 
five  days.  No  fee  can  bo  demanded  by  the  Registrar  for 
giving  the  necessary  certificate. 

SUDDEN  DEATH.  The  law  assumes  that  in  every 
case  of  sudden  death  an  inquiry  is  necessary;  but  an 
inquest  may  be  unnecessary  if  a doctor  familiar  v/ith  the 
case  will  give  a certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  natural.  If  no  such  certificate  is  obtainable, 
information  should  be  at  once  given  to  the  Coroner’s 
officer,  as  otherwise  delay  in  the  burial  may  be  occasioned. 
The  burial  cannot  take  place  until  the  death  has  been 
registered,  and  the  Registrar  cannot  register  in  the  case 
of  a sudden  death  until  he  has  had  produced  to  him  either 
a doctor’s  certificate  or  a certificate  of  the  finding  of  the 
Coroner’s  Jury.  In  the  case  of  a prolonged  enquiry  by 
a jury,  the  Coroner  may  make  an  order  for  burial,  before 
the  registry  of  death,  but  this  procedure  is  exceptional. 

PROCEDURE  AT  AN  INQUEST. 

1.  OPENING  OF  THE  COURT.  The  Court  is  opened 
and  not  less  than  twelve  of  the  persons  summoned  are 
called  into  the  jury  box.  They  appoint  a foreman,  and 
after  having  been  sworn  diligently  to  inquire  concerning 
the  death  in  question,  and  to  give  a true  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence,  they  proceed  to  view  the  body.  This 
“ view  ” cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Under  all  ordinary 
circumstances  the  Coroner’s  Court  is  open  to  the  public, 
but  it  is  within  the  Coroner’s  sole  discretion  to  order  the 
Court  to  be  cleared  of  the  general  public,  or  to  exclude 
from  the  room  in  which  the  enquiry  is  being  held  any 
particular  person  or  persons.  If  during  the  progress  of  the 
enquiiy  any  person  obstructs  or  hinders  the  enquiry,  the 
Coroner  can  either  fine  that  person  or  commit  him  to  prison. 

2.  WITNESSES.  All  persons  who  have  any  knowledge 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  death  should  attend 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence,  but  usually  the  evidence 
is  given  by  witnesses  who  have  been  summoned  by  the 
Coroner’s  officer.  The  non-appearance  of  a witness  who 
has  been  summoned  by  the  Coroner’s  officers  is  a serious 
matter,  for  disobedience  to  the  summons  may  be  followed 
by  apprehension  or  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  Coroner. 
The  Coroner  swears  and  examines  each  witness,  and  then 
asks  the  jury  if  they  desire  to  put  any  questions.  The 
Coroner  may  then  permit  persons  interested,  or  their 
representatives,  to  ask  questions,  but  they  have  no  right 
to  do  BO.  This  applies  to  counsel  and  solicitors  who  may 


[ appear  on  behalf  of  interested  parties,  for  it  b entirely 
! wit’nin  the  discretion  of  the  Coroner  to  allow  or  not  to 
i allow  any  person  to  examine  a witness  or  to  address  the  j ury. 
' The  function  of  a Coroner’s  Court  is  that  of  inquiry 
; and  not  that  of  trial,  and  hence  statements  are  often 
! permitted  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which  would  not 
I be  evidence  at  the  trial  of  a person  charged  with  causing 
I the  death  of  the  deceased  person.  A Coroner  is  not 
! prohibited  from  receiving  unsworn  statements,  but  such 
■ statements  are  rarely  received,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
; to  influence  the  jury  when  arriving  at  their  verdict. 

3.  VERDICT.  After  the  evidence  has  been  heard, 
the  Coroner  usually  addresses  the  jury,  stating  the  question 
or  questions  which  they  have  to  answer.  He  summarizes 
the  evidence,  and  tells  the  jury  what  their  verdict  should 
be  if  they  find  certain  facts.  If,  for  instance,  they  find 
as  a fact  that  the  deceased  died  from  injuries  caused  by 
a fall  down  a chff,  the  verdict  may  be  “ accidental  death.” 
“ manslaughter,”  or  “ murder.”  It  is  the  Coroner’s  duty 
to  instruct  the  jury  what  verdict  to  give  on  their  findings 
as  to  facts. 

4,  MURDER  OR  MANSLAUGHTER.  If  the  verdict 
bo  either  murder  or  manslaughter  by  a known  person, 
then  the  Coroner  must  issue  his  warrant  lor  the  arrest  of 
that  person.  In  the  case  of  a verdict  of  manslaughter, 
the  accused  may  be  admitted  to  bail  by  the  Coroner,  but 
he  has  no  power  to  accept  bail  if  a verdict  of  murder  has 
been  found.  In  a ctise  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  the 

j evidence  of  all  witnesses  must  be  put  into  writing  by  the 
! Coroner,  signed  by  each  witness  and  by  the  Coroner. 

, The  statements  are  called  ‘‘  depositions,”  and  copies  of 
these  must  be  supplied  to  the  person  charged,  on  his 
demand  and  payment  of  the  usual  fees. 

6.  A MAJORITY  VERDICT.  The  verdict  of  the 
majority  of  a Coroner’s  jury,  provided  that  majority 
consist  of  not  less  than  twelve,  may  be  accepted.  If 
at  least  twelve  of  the  jiuy  cannot  agree  on  a verdict,  then 
the  Coroner  has  power  to  detain  them  as  long  as  he  may 
think  fit,  or  he  may  adjourn  the  enquiry  until  the  next 
assizes,  when  they  may  be  charged  by  the  judge.  If 
after  being  charged  by  a judge  they  cannot  agree,  then 
they  may  be  discharged. 

EXHUMATION  OF  A BODY.  A Coroner  has 
power  to  order  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  a 
parish  where  a body  is  buried  to  permit  its  disinterment 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  inquest  upon  it.  Exhu- 
mation is  now,  however,  usually  carried  out  by  order  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  issued  either  by  his  own  motion  or 
at  the  instance  of  the  Coroner.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  High  Court  of  Justice  may  order  exhumation, 
as  for  instance  where  a Coroner  has  neglected  to  hold  an 
inquest  which  should  have  been  held,  or  where  the  interests 
of  justice  demand  that  a second  inquest  be  held. 

TREASURE-TROVE  INQUESTS.  “ Treasure-trove 
is  where  any  money,  coin,  gold,  silver,  plate,  or  buUiou 
is  found  hidden  in  the  earth  or  other  private  place,  the 
owner  thereof  being  unknown.  And  m such  case  the 
treasure  found  belongs  to  the  Crown ; but  if  he  that  hid 
it  be  known,  or  aftemards  found  out,  the  owner  and  not 
the  Sovereign  is  entitled  to  it.”  (Stephen’s  Commentaries, 
ii.  655).  From  a very  early  date  a Coroner  has  had 
jurisdiction  to  inquire  as  to  found  treasure,  and  this 
jurisdiction  has  been  continued  by  recent  legislation. 
The  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Coroner’s  Act,  1S87,  and 
which  govern  the  procedure  in  enquiries  by  Coroners  into 
causes  of  deaths,  apply  also  to  enquiries  respecting  treasure- 
trove. 

FIRE  INQUESTS.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  Coroners  held  enquiries  respecting 
alleged  arson,  and  in  lSo9  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  practice.  With  one  exception,  however,  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  Coroners  to  make  enquiry  as  to  fires, 
unless  arising  in  connection  with  an  enquiry  respecting 
deaths.  The  solitary  exception  is  that  of  the  City  Coroner, 
who  is  authorized  to  hold  Fire  Inquests,  as  such,  by  the 
City  of  London  Fire  Inquests  Act,  1S8S. 
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A LEGAL  GUTLE. 


LAW  OF  EVIDENCE. 

In  a Court  of  Justice  the  ordinary  man  is  frequently 
Kurprised  to  hear  evidence  rejected,  which  to  his  mind 
Boems  perfectly  good  evidence  and  material  to  the  case  . 
which  is  being  tried.  In  a court  of  law  the  “best”  j 
evidence  only  is  admissible,  and  therefore  a copy  of  . 
a letter  will  not  be  admitted  in  evidence,  if  the  original 
can  be  obtained.  Similarly  a witness  must  tell  what  he  ' 
himself  knows,  and  not  what  some  one  ehe  has  told  him, 
except  in  certain  cases  when  what  is  called  “hearsay” 
evidence  is  accepted.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  | 
rule,  that  only  such  matters  will  bo  admitted  in  evidence  . 
as  are  relevaxit  to  the  issue  in  dispute,  i.e.  which  tends 
to  prove  or  to  disprove  the  main  fact  in  dispute  (which  is  j 
called  the  fact  in  issue). 

WHAT  EVIDBNCB  IS  ADMISSIBLE.  ' 

1.  MATTERS  USUALLY  ADMITTED  AS  RELEVANT. 

Anything  that  a party  to  a lawsuit  or  a prosecution  said  1 
or  wrote  is  admissible  in  evidence,  if  it  is  aqaimt  the  I 
interests  of  that  party,  and  if  it  throws  light  on  the  ' 
matter  in  dispute,  but  it  will  not  usually  l>o  admitted  if  it 
is  in  his  favour.  Again,  anything  which  a jiarty  has  done 
in  the  matter  which  is  in  dispute,  or  anything  which 
explains  the  matter  in  dispute,  will  be  admitted  in  evidence 
both  for  and  against  that  party. 

So,  too,  anjdhing  said  or  writt^in  by  an  outsider  to,  or  in 
the  presence  of,  a party  to  a lawsuit,  is  admitted  in 
evidence  if  it  throws  any  lij^ht  on  that  party’s  aubseciuent  | 
conduct.  Moreover,  anything  said  or  done  by  an  outsider 
the  moment  that  a material  act  was  done,  or  so  shortly 
before  or  after  it,  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  form  part 
of  the  transaction  in  question,  will  bo  admittwl  in  evidence, 
even  though  it  was  not  said  or  done  in  the  hearing  or 
jiresence  of  either  party  to  the  lawsuit  or  the  prosecution.  : 

J<’or  example,  the  fact  in  issue  was,  whether  A.  niurJend 
B.  by  shooting  him.  Tlie  fact  tliat  a witness  in  the  room 
with  B.  when  he  was  shot  saw  a man  with  a gun  in  his 
hand  pass  a window  of  the  room  in  which  B.  was  sliot,  and 
thereupon  exclaimed,  “there’s  butrlier”  (a  nickname  of 
A.),  was  admitted  as  evidence  against  A.  ' 

Of  course  such  evidence  would  not  conclusively  prove 
that  A.  was  the  murderer,  because  the  witness  might  bo 
mistaken,  but  it  w'ould  be  aclinittt'd  as  tending  to  show  at 
the  time  the  occurrence  took  place,  the  witness’s  impression  , 
as  to  who  the  murderer  was. 

Lastly,  when  it  is  important  to  know  the  state  of  .a 
man’s  mind  when  he  did  an  act,  anylliiiig  ho  said  or  did 
while  accomplishing  the  act,  or  anything  wliitdi  he  did  or 
said  in  other  transactions,  if  it  throws  light  on  the  state 
of  his  mind  when  he  did  the  act  is  admissible  in  evidence. 
This  is  often  done  when  it  is  sought  to  prove  that  a man 
is  insane  when  he  committed  a murder. 

8.  MATTERS  USUALLY  NOT  ADMITTED  IN 
EVIDENCE.  Anyone’s  opinion  on  the  matter  in  issue, 
unless  professional  or  expert  opinion,  and  what  other 
people  said  or  did  behind  the  back  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  evidence  is  tendered,  are  not  allowed  to  be 
given  in  evidence. 

N.B.  The  word  “party”  means  in  a civil  case  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant.  In  a criminal  case  it  means  the 
prisoner  but  not  the  prosecutor. 

3.  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE.  As  opposed  to 
direct  evidence  which  goes  straight  to  prove  the  matter  in 
dispute,  circumstantial  evidence  merely  proves  surround- 
ing cii’cumstances  from  which  the  fact  in  issue  may  be 
inferred.  For  example,  a passer-by  sees  a man  emerging 
from  a public  house  and  wiping  his  mouth,  the  passer-by 
would  naturally  infer  that  the  man  had  been  taking 
a drink,  though  he  had  not  actually  seen  the  man  doing 
so.  In  mui’der  trials  this  is  frequently  the  only  evidence 
that  is  given  to  prove  the  murderer’s  guilt. 

4.  SECONDARY  EVIDENCE.^  Sometimes  first  hand 
evidence  is  not  available,  as  for  instance  the  statements 
made  by  the  victim  of  a murder.  In  that  case  the  dying 
declaration  of  the  victim  will  be  allowed  in  evidence  (see 
Hearsay  Evidence).  In  other  cases  the  original  of  a docu- 
ment may  bo  lost  or  destroyed,  and  so  therefore  the 


document  itself  canrio'  be  put  in  evidf-nee,  but  erideoee 
uf  its  contents  fiiay  l>e  giv-n,  as  for  cxamj.le  a copy  of  the 
document  c m I>*-  [ajt  in.  or  u [jcr  on  may  elate  frooa 
mem<-rv  wlmt  thi-  > ont<  f.i.  of  tii-  •l<<ufi.»-nl 

6.  WH^N  VKRBAL  EVTDE.NCt  IS  NOT  ADMITTED. 
It  is  a general  lulc  oi  tbe  law  that  \iL*re  tbe  t»-rn,s  of  a 
conlr/y;t  have  bi  < n r'  lncf  ] to  wr.’i-  no  vtrij.il  evidence 
of  tliO'tt  t(  rni-  r ■ V given  ; r > r win  .my  verbal  evidence 
be  adniUt'  1 v.  b..b  t'n  is  to  alicr,  ad  1 to,  <j  contradict 
those  t rrns. 
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7.  DECLAP.ATlO’iS  Of  DECEASED  PERSONS.  The 
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a staferm  nt  in  tl.o  oi  ii!  ,-irv  four  >•  i f 1.  b'  >.  ouih 
Btati-nient  i.<  .idnii-  ti.lc.  And  w iiorc  tin-  d' ..d  perton, 
knowing  tl.o  f.i  i ■>  of  the  o:>  •.  h.iH  n.ade  .i  d'  cUration 
which  is  .Tgain  t hii  { (vuni.irv  inti  rot,  the  d'\. kvration 
may  b - given  in  evid'-noe.  .'^o,  too,  where  .a  will  h.'ia  been 
lost  or  stolen,  aiiv  dukirations  of  the  testator  aa  to  hie 
testamentary  int'-ntions  arc  evidence  of  those  intention*. 
Pedigrees  inscrib<xl  in  Family  Bibles  and  other  similar 
records  are  also  ailinitte^l  as  eviilrnee  of  relationahip. 
In  cases  of  murder  and  rnan'']Aughtor,  a declaration  a*  to 
the  cause  of  death  madi-  by  the  victim  after  giving  up  all 
hope  of  recovery  and  in  immediate  fear  of  death  i* 
admissible  .ag-vin-t  the  prisoner. 

8.  CONFESSIONS.  I\  rsons  guilty  of  crime  may  make 
confessions,  and  such  confessions  are  admissible  os  evidence 
against  them,  but  not  against  their  accomplices  cr  any 
one  else.  But  such  confessions  will  not  be  admissible 
unless  they  are  voluntary,  and  they  will  not  be  deemed 
voluntary  if  they  are  made  in  consequence  of  any  threat 
or  inducement  held  out  by  a person  in  authority.  The 
prosecutor  is  deemed  a person  in  authority  for  such  a 
purpose  ; so,  too,  are  judges,  magistrates,  constables,  and 
other  officers  of  justice. 

It  lies  with  the  prosecution  t-o  show  that  a confession  i* 
voluntary;  but  a confession  does  not  become  involuntary 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  made  whilst  the  accused  was  drunk, 
though  obviously  this  fact  would  diminish  its  value  : nor 
is  it  involuntary  when  made  under  promise  of  secrecy. 

COMPETENCY  OF  WITNESSES. 

1.  INFANTS,  LUNATICS,  ETC.  An  infant  (a  person 
under  twenty-on©  years  of  age)  is  not  by  reason  of  his 
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infancy  precluded  from  giving  evidence.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judwe,  the  infant  is  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  oath  and  the  necessity  for 
telling  the  truth,  his  evidence  is  perfectly  admissible. 
There  is  no  legal  limit  of  age  in  this  respect. 

It  would  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  reliability. 
Generally  not  much  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  evi- 
dence of  a child  of  extremely  tender  age,  though  in 
some  cases  the  evidence  of  a child  is  better  and  less  liable 
to  be  corrupted  by  evil  motives  than  that  of  a crown 
person.  Monomaniacs  and  other  lunatics  are  competent 
witnesses  during  their  lucid  intervals,  if  they  are  capable 
of  comprehending  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  oath, 
though  little  weight  v/ill,  of  course,  be  attached  to  their 
evidence.  Generally  speaking,  however,  lunatics  and 
idiots  are  not  allowed  to  give  evidence.  Drunkenness, 
again,  whether  occasional  or  habitual,  is  no  bar  to  the 
competency  of  a witness  who  understands  the  necessity 
for  speaking  the  truth. 

2.  ACCUSED  PERSONS  Except  in  certain  revenue 
cases  and  in  trials  for  the  non-repair  of,  or  nuisances  in 
connection  with,  public  highways,  briflges  and  rivers, 
or  in  proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
purely  civil  rights,  a person  accused  of  a criminal  offence 
cannot  be  called  as  a witness  for  the  prosecution. 

He  may,  however,  by  virtue  of  tlie  Criminal  Evidence 
Act,  I89S,  be  called  as  a witness  for  the  defence.  I^ut 
only  if  he  wishes  to  be  called.  lie  is  not  bound  to  give 
evidence,  and  if  he  prefers  not  to  go  into  the  witness-box, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  must  not  make  any  comment 
to  the  jury  on  the  fact  that  the  piisoncr  could  have  given 
evidence  to  clear  himself  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so. 

If,  however,  he  does  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  give  evidence  on  oath,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  bo 
cross-examined.  Hut  the  cross-examining  counsel  must  not 
ask  him  any  question  sliowitig  him  to  be  a bad  characrer, 
unless  the  prisoner  relies  for  his  defence  on  his  own  gorxl 
character  or  on  the  bad  character  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution. 

If  the  accused  does  not  care  to  be  sworn,  he  will  generally 
be  allowed  to  make  a statement  in  his  own  defence  {always, 
if  he  is  undefended),  and  on  this  statement  ho  will  not  bo 
cross-exaininod. 

3.  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.  The  consort  of  an  accused 
person  can,  at  common  law,  be  compelled  to  appear  us 
a witness  for  the  prosecution  in  cases  of  treason  and  in 
cases  where  the  husband  is  indicted  for  personal  injuries 
to  the  wife.  By  et.atute  the  consort  may  bo  called  in 
many  more  cases.  Thus  the  consort  may  bo  called  (1) 
Where  the  offence  is  connected  with  the  non-repair  of 
highways,  or  a nuisance  to  highways,  briilgea,  and  rivers, 
or,  (2)  Where  the  proceedings  are  to  enforce  a purely 
civil  right,  or  (3)  In  cases  of  desertion  or  neglect  to  maintain 
his  family,  or  (4)  In  cases  of  rape,  indecent  assault,  and 
abduction,  or  (5)  for  offences  under  the  Married  Womefi’s 
Property  Act,  1882,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1886,  and  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904. 
The  principal  statutes  which  have  effected  this  change 
in  the  common  law  are  the  Evidence  Act,  1877,  and  the 
Criminal  Evidence  Act,  1898.  The  husbands  or  wives 
of  the  accused  can  bo  called  as  witnesses  for  the  defence 
in  all  cases.  They  are  liable  to  cross-examination,  but 
they  cannot  be  compelled  to  disclose  any  confidential 
communication  made  to  them  by  their  consorts  during 
marriage. 

BURDEN  OP  PROOF.  PRESUMPTIONS.  The  burden 
of  proving  any  given  fact  lies  in  law  on  the  person  whoso 
case  depends  on  the  existence  of  that  particular  fact,  not 
on  the  person  who  denies  it.  This  is  tho  general  rule, 
though  there  ore  exceptions,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  generally  oi^  the  plaintiff  in  civil 
oases,  and  almost  invariably  on  tho  prosecution  in  oriminnl 
oases.  But  while  the  burden  may,  at  the  outset,  lie  on  tho 
plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  as  the  case  goes  on,  it  is  frequently 
shifted  to  tho  defendant  or  accused.  Thus  in  a libel  action 


the  plaintiff  muit  prove  that  the  words  are  ubeJons,  that 
they  refer  to  him,  and  that  they  have  raeen  published. 
When  he  has  done  this,  the  burden  h?  shifted  to  the  de- 
fendant, who  to  succeed  in  the  action  mu<t  rrove  that  the 
words  are  true  (but  in  cTiminai  trial;  for  .1.  mere  truth 
is  not  a sufficient  defence,  the  pubiicatii-n  of  the  words 
must  also  be  for  the  public  ^ooii,  or  to  it  they  are  fair 
and  bona  fiAti  comment  on  a matter  of  tjolie  interest,  or 
that  thr-y  are  privilegcM.  or,  in  the  case  of  a newspaper 
libel,  that  they  were  published  without  maiice  and  that 
an  apology  has  been  pubUcly  made. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  often  affected  by  prMumzjtioJu  ; 
some  of  thc-se  legal  presumptions  are  so  potent  that  no 
amount  of  proc'i  will  be  allowed  to  shift  or  contradict 
them,  while  others  again  are  only  prirr.a  jacU  and  will 
be  shifted  by  a very  little  evidence.  Thus  the  local 
presumptions  thut  “ a child  under  the  age  of  seven  cannot 
commit  a felony,”  and  that  “ everyone  knows  the  law  ” 
(which  means  thi.t  ignorance  of  the  law  is  net  any  excuse 
for  a crime  1,  arc  pn-j-iiniptions  whi  -h  no  amount  of  evidence 
will  be  allowfil  to  rf-hut.  But  the  presumption  that 
” a child  between  the  age?  of  seven  and  fourteen  is  incapable 
of  committing  a crir.v  ” may  be  rebutte^l  on  proof  that 
thf  child  is  [)0'‘^c3Se  i of  a wicked  and  mischievous  nature, 
.Again,  a person  is  “ prcoumed  to  l>e  inncK-ent.”  but  only 
until  his  guilt  has  ben  prove!  to  the  satbfa.ticn  of  the 
jury. 

Where  a defendant  ['leads  the  statute  of  limitations, 
the  burden  of  {)r<^vi:.g  that  the  .acti'  n i?  not  barred  by 
the  statute  lies  on  tlw  [ilaiutiff.  This  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  given  above.  .\.:ain,  in  an  action  for 
maliciou.s  pi,-'euiion  thwe  is  .a  presumption  that  there 
was  reasonable  anil  (>rob.ib!e  cause  fc'r  the  prosecution, 
80  tliat  the  plaintiff  mii-t  p-bv.t  this  presumption  by 
proviri't  the  ab  i ikc  of  rueh  eaii-e. 

Tho  burden  of  is  imr  always  on  the  party  whe 

brings  the  action.  Whi  re  a pi, .intiff  heir-at-haw  seeks 
to  upset  a will  proved  in  common  lo.-in,  the  burden  of 
proving  tlm  will  in  solemn  fonn  lies  on  ilie  lieleiuhaiit. 

COMPELLING  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  WITNESSES. 
In  civil  cases,  where  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  atti  uiance 
of  a particular  witne-^s  he  should  bo  served  with  a fubp^txa 
ad  tfstiCicandnm  which  is  is-*uoil  by  the  Court.  The  original 
.yu’ijniua  nui'-l  be  .'I'.ow  n ti>  the  witius-.;  but  only  a eojiy 
need  be  given  to  him.  It  should  bo  served  a sufficient 
time  before  hi.?  attendaiuo  is  required,  to  enable  him  to 
put  lii?  more  pressing  aiTairs  in  order  and  to  cancel  his 
appointments  ; but  domestic  troubles  or  business  arrange- 
ments are  no  excuse  lor  disobeying  the  siiby.cei'.'i.  The 
witne.ss  in  a civil  c.ase  is  not  bound  to  attend  unless  his 
reasonable  travelling  and  other  expenses  are  tendered  to 
him.  What  his  reasonable  expenses  are  dejxmd?  to  a great 
extent  on  the  position  of  the  particular  witness. 

It  the  witness  is  called  to  give  evidence  on  a matter  of 
personal  opinion  or  professional  skill,  and  not  as  a more 
witness  to  tho  facts  of  the  ease,  he  L?  entitle.l  to  reasonable 
compensation  for  his  loss  of  time. 

If  a person  is  not  required  to  give  evidence,  but  merely 
to  produce  a document  in  his  possession,  he  should  be 
served  with  a si:bpoena  duces  tecum. 

lu  cases  of  felony  or  inisdeme.nnour  tho  committing 
magistrates  are  in  tho  habit  of  binding  over  by  recog- 
nizances (i.e.,  a bond  with  a penalty  which  is  estreated  or 
forfeited  if  the  witness  tails  to  appear)  the  witnesses  that 
appear  before  them,  commanding  them  to  appear  at  the 
trial.  In  other  cases  their  attendance  is  secured  by 
subpatna. 

If  tho  witness  is  in  critniiuU  custody,  tho  person  who 
desires  his  attendance  should  apply  by  ailidavit  to  one 
of  tho  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  or  to  tho 
Homo  Secretary,  for  an  order  for  him  to  be  brought  up 
and  examined  at  the  trial ; and  if  he  is  in  civil  custody, 
an  applioation,  supported  by  an  alfidavit,  should  bo  made 
to  a judge  in  chambers.  Another  way  of  securing  hia 
attendance  is  by  a writ  of  h(2beas  corpus  ad  testificandum. 

Tho  offence  of  refusing  to  api>oar  as  a witness  when 
properly  suminonod  to  do  so  is  usually  rog.srded  as  eon- 
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tempt  of  court  and  may,  as  such,  be  visited  with  imprison- 
ment. Occasionally  it  is  subject  to  indictment.  Where 
the  defaulting  witness  has  been  bound  over  to  appear, 
his  recognizances  are  liable  to  be  estreated.  A witness 
attending  a trial  cannot  be  arrested  on  any  civil  process 
while  there,  or  on  his  way  there  or  back. 

PERSONS  PRIVILEGED  TO  WITHHOLD  EVIDENCE. 
Not  every  kind  of  person  can  be  called  as  a witness,  and 
those  called  on  to  give  evidence  cannot  be  compelled  to 
answer  every  question  that  may  bo  put  to  them.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  give  an  answer 
to  a question  which  would  render  him  liable  to  criminal 
proceedings.  The  law  will  not  allow  the  powers  of  courts 
of  justice  to  be  employed  as  a means  of  extorting  confessions 
of  crime. 

The  law,  too,  with  a high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
married  life,  regards  communications  which  pass  between 
married  couples  as  privileged.  No  husband  or  wife  can 
be  compelled  to  disclose  any  such  communication.  Of 
a somewhat  similar  nature  are  the  communications  which 
pass  between  a person  and  his  legal  advisers.  No  barrister 
or  solicitor  can,  without  his  client’s  consent,  be  called  upon 
to  disclose  any  communication  that  his  client  may  have 
made  to  him  in  his  professional  capacity.  But  such 
communication  must  not  have  been  made  in  the  further- 
ance of  some  criminal  object,  or  the  privilege  lapses. 

The  law  is  not  on  the  same  footing  v/ith  regard  to 
confidential  communications  to  medical  men  and  confes- 
sions to  priests.  Medical  men  can  be  compelled  to  disclose 
such  communications.  With  regard  to  priests,  the  au- 
thorities are  somewhat  conflicting.  The  better  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  while  the  priest  may,  if  ho  likes,  disclose 
such  a communication,  it  would  be  contrary  to  good  feeling 
to  compel  him  to  do  so,  and  that  judges  would  not  counten- 
ance any  such  compulsion. 

Jurymen,  again,  cannot  be  called  upon  to  disclose  in- 
formation they  have  obtained  in  their  capacity  of  jurors  ; 
nor  can  any  question  be  asked  as  to  what  may  have 
happened  during  their  consultations.  Similarly,  judges 
cannot  be  called  on  to  disclose  anything  which  has  come 
to  their  knowledge  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  ; 
barristers  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  ns  to  any 
remarks  they  may  have  made  in  Court  in  their  legal  capacity. 
Nor  can  Members  of  Parliament  be  compollod  to  testify, 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  as  to  what  has  occurr^ 
in  debate. 

Under  the  Bankers’  Books  Evidence  Act,  1879,  no 
officer  of  a bank  can  be  compelled,  in  any  action  in  which 
the  bank  is  not  a jiarty,  to  give  any  evidence  of  the  bank’s 
transactions,  or  to  produce  the  books  of  the  bank  without 
an  order  from  the  judge.  So  when  a party  desires  evidence 
of  such  a nature,  ho  must  apply  to  a judge  for  an  order  to 
inspect  and  take  copies  of  such  entries  in  the  banker’s 
books  as  he  may  require.  For  reasons  of  pubhc  policy, 
civil  servants  and  other  state  officials  cannot  be  compelled 
to  disclose  communications  they  have  received  in  their 
official  capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the  heads  of 
their  respective  departments. 

THE  OATH.  The  general  rule  is  that  evidence  is  not 
admissible  imless  it  is  given  on  oath,  or  by  some  form  of 
affirmation  which  the  law  regards  as  equivalent  to  an  oath. 
If  a person  objects  to  taking  the  oath  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  no  religious  belief,  or  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  is 
contrary  to  lus  religious  belief,  he  may  make  a solemn 
afiirmation  which  has  in  law  the  same  effect  as  an 
oath. 

There  is  no  particular  compulsory  form  for  the  oath. 
The  witness  may  adopt  any  form  which  would  be  binding 
on  his  conscience  or  employ  any  ceremonies  required  by 
his  religion.  In  the  case  of  a Christian,  the  usual  ceremony 
is  for  the  witness  to  hold  a copy  of  the  New  Testament  or 
Gospels  in  his  naked  right  hand  and  listen  attentively 
whilst  the  officer  of  the  court  says ; “ The  evidence  which 
you  shall  give  between  the  parties  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God.” 
After  which  the  witness  must  kiss  the  book. 

In  the  case  of  an  affirmation,  the  witness  must  say : 


“ I,  John  Jones  for  whatever  his  name  may  be),  do 
solemnly,  sincerfly,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm,  that  the 
evidence  1 shall  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  Scottish  witnesses  usually 
swear  with  uplifted  band,  instead  of  touching  or  kissing 
the  book.  Jews  are  sworn  on  the  Pentateuch,  with  their 
heads  covered.  And  Mohammedans  are  sworn  on  the 
Koran. 

The  ceremony  in  the  case  of  a Chinaman  is  peculiar. 
The  v/itness  kneels  down  and  brealts  a saucer,  wheieupon 
the  officer  of  the  court  says : ‘‘  You  shall  tell  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth  ; the  saucer  is  crack'd,  and  if  you  do 
not  tell  the  truth,  your  ■ oul  will  be  crack'd  like  the  saucer.” 

If  a witness,  contrary  to  his  oath  or  affirmation,  wihully 
gives  false  evidence,  either  by  stating  a thing  to  be  true, 
W'hen  he  knows  it  to  b*;  untrue,  or  by  stating  a thing  to  bo 
true  when  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  its  truth  or 
falseness,  he  is  guilty  of  [HTjury,  which  is  a misdemeanour 
punishable  with  penal  F<  rvitudo  for  seven  m ars. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  cx'  lu  ling 
evidence  not  given  on  oath,  in  addition  to  tin  < already 
mentioned,  where  the  accused  mikcs  an  un-worn  st.ite- 
meut.  These  exceptions  were  made  by  the  ('rimin:d  L,iw 
Amendment  Act,  Is.sfi,  and  the  Prevention  of  Cru<-!iy  to 
Children  Act,  1!H(4.  I'ndcr  the  lir^t  oi  thc'e  acts,  ■ndi' re 
a person  is  charged  with  defiling  a girl  under  thirteen  years 
of  age,  the  girl  may  make  an  unsworn  statement,  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  she  understands  the  duty  oi  speak- 
ing the  truth.  Under  the  second  Act  there  is  n similnr 
provision  which  extends  not  only  to  the  child  cruelly  treated, 
but  also  to  other  children,  witn'-s-S'-'  of  the  cruelty.  The 
unsworn  evidence  of  children  ia  not,  however,  to  be  aecept^<i 
without  corroboration. 

AN  AFFIDAVIT.  Thi-  is  vrilt'-n  statement  on  oath 
sworn  before  a Commi  doner  for  Oath',  and  used  in  ras' s 
where  oral  evidence  is  not  required  ; for  instance,  in 
support  of  an  application  for  un  injunction.  Affidavita 
usually  require  to  be  stamped  with  a 'Js.  tVi.  .stamp. 


CRIMINAL  LAW. 

WHAT  IS  A CRIME  P A crime  is  an  eu:t  of  commisaion 
or  omis.sion  which  is  punishable  by  law.  As  an  example 
of  a crime  by  simple  omission,  may  be  mentioned  the 
neglect  of  children  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  For  an 
act  to  be  a crime  it  is  necessary  that  the  doer  of  the  act 
shall  have  a genuine  intention  to  do  the  act ; that  is,  bo 
must  so  fix  his  mind  upon  the  act  os  to  knmv  that  it  will 
be  the  actual  one  done  by  him  when  the  moment  for  doing 
it  comes.  This  criminal  intention  is  generally  referred  to 
as  “ the  guilty  state  of  mind,”  and  unless  this  is  present 
the  law  does  not  regard  the  act  as  a crime,  except  in 
certain  cases  where  the  law'  says  that  the  doing  of  an  act 
is  a crime  irrespective  of  the  intention  of  the  wrong-doer, 
e.g.  offences  against  the  licensing  laws,  committing 
nuisances,  and  the  like.  When  a criminal  intention  is 
present,  we  say  the  person  is  actuated  by  malice. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A CRIME  AND  A TpRT. 
A crime,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  act  committed  or  omitted 
which  is  unlawful,  and  for  which  the  law  provides  a definite 
punishment.  A tort,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a wrong  which 
arises,  according  to  that  celebrated  jurist.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Bart-,  from  either  of  the  following  circumstances  : 

(1)  It  may  be  an  act  not  justified  or  excused  by 
law,  and  intended  by  the  doer  to  cause  harm,  and  which 
actually  does  cause  harm. 

(2)  It  may  be  an  act  contrary  to  law  which  causes 
harm  not  intended  by  the  doer. 

(3)  It  may  be  an  act  or  an  omission  which  causes 
harm  not  intended,  but  which  should  have  beeu  foreseen 
and  prevented. 

(4)  It  may  consist  in  not  preventing  harm  which  the 
party  was  bound  within  certain  limits  to  prevent. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  a tort  is  a breach  of 
duty  fixed  by  law,  and  for  which  redress  can  be  obtained 
by  a lawsuit.  In  other  cases,  a tort  has  been  defined  at 
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a Wfotig  independent  of  contract,  because  in  a contract 
the  wrongs  which  arise  are  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  Torts  embrace  wrongs,  some  of  which  are  of 
a personal  character;  some  affect  property,  whilst  others 
affect  persons  and  property,  either  or  both.  Certain  acts 
may  be  either  a crime  or  a tort;  i.e.  the  injured  party 
may  bring  a criminal  prosecution  against  the  wrong-doer  or 
may  bring  an  action  for  damages,  e.g.  libel. 

SUMMARY  AND  INDICTABLE  OFFENCES.  Breaches 
of  the  criminal  law  are  divisible  into  (1)  offences  punish- 
able upon  summary  conviction,  that  is,  wnthout  the 
intervention  of  a jury,  and  (2)  indictable  offences,  that  is, 
such  crimes  as  can  only  be  adequately  punished  after  trial 
by  jury.  Such  crimes  are  called  indictable  because  the 
accusation  must  be  formally  set  down  in  writing  as  pre- 
liminary to  a trial  before  a jury.  The  charges  thus 
preferred  in  writing  constitute  an  indvtment,  and  the 
counts  of  an  indictment  are  its  several  parts,  charging 
distinct  offences.  Indictable  offences  are  triable  at  quarter 
sessions,  or  at  the  assizes  (in  London,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court),  or  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court. 

_ LIMITS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  for  doing  what  in  ordinary 
circumstances  would  constitute  a crime : — 

1.  Children  under  seven  years  of  age  are  held  incapable 
of  committing  a crime. 

2.  Children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age ; — 
No  act  done  by  a child  betv/een  these  ages  is  hpld  to  be 
a crime  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  child  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  know  t’nat  the  act  is  wrong.  The  law  presumes 
that  between  these  ages  innocence  still  continues,  but  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  malice,  revenge,  craft,  cunning,  and 
such  Uke  exist,  then  the  doer  of  the  act  is  held  responsible. 

3.  Lunatics.  No  act  committed  by  a lunatic  is  a crime 
if  at  the  time  when  the  act  is  done  the  doer,  in  consequence 
of  a defective  mental  power  or  of  any  disease  of  the  mind, 
is  incapable  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  from 
knowing  that  the  act  is  wrong,  or  from  being  unable  to 
control  his  own  conduct,  unless  such  inability  to  control 
himself  has  been  produced  by  his  own  default. 

Thus,  if  A kills  B under  ttie  dehision  that  ho  is  breaking 
a jar,  A’s  act  is  not  a crime.  But  if  A allows  his  mind  to 
dwell  upon  and  desire  B’s  death,  and  then,  under  the 
influence  of  mental  disease,  this  desire  becomes  uncontroll- 
able, and  A kills  B,  the  act  of  A would  be  a crime. 

The  law  presumes  every  person  to  be  sane  and  responsible 
for  his  acts  until  the  contrary  be  proved. 

4-  Persons  acting  under  fear.  A person  who  acts  in  com- 
pany with  others  under  threat  of  being  killed,  or  instantly 
of  receiving  grievous  bodily  harm  if  he  refuses  to  act  witn 
them,  ia  in  one  case  not  held  to  bo  guilty  of  the  crime 
committed.  This  is  where  the  threats  have  been  applied 
by  rebels  or  rioters.  But  threats  of  future  injury,  or  the 
command  of  another,  does  not  excuse  any  offence.  Thus 
a man  may  be  forced  to  serve  in  a rebel  army  under 
threat  of  immediate  death  if  he  refused.  He  would  not, 
in  this  case,  be  guilty  of  a crime. 

5.  Married  women  are  held  to  be  innocent  of  a crime 
if  they  commit  acts  of  theft,  or  if  they  knowingly  receive 
stolen  goods  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands.  It  is 

resumed  that  they  act  under  the  coercion  of  their 
usbands  ; but  this  presumption  may  be  set  aside  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  as  a matter  of  fact  they  were  not  coerced 
by  their  husbands.  This  presumption  of  innocence  does  not 
apply  to  high  treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  or  robbery. 

6.  Acts  done  nnder  the  anthority  of  law  are  not  crimes 
unless  it  can  bo  shown  that  undue  force  or  undue  liberty 
was  exercised  in  the  doing  of  such  acts. 

7.  Acts  in  self-defence.  The  law  does  not  regard  it  as 
a crime  if  a person  kills  or  grievously  wounds  another, 
if  that  person  has  to  kill  or  wound  in  order  to  save 
himself  from  death  or  grievous  wounding,  and  provided 
also  that  ho  does  not  use  more  force  than  he  believes 
to  bo  really  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  Thus 
a householder  may  kill  a burglar  if  he  has  good  reason  to 
know  that  his  own  life  or  the  lives  of  members  of  his  family 
are  in  point  of  fact  in  immediate  danger. 

8-  Drunkenness.  As  a rule,  drunkenness  is  no  excuse 


I for  a crime,  but  if  the  dronkenness  be  not  voluntary,  as 
may  be  the  case  when  brougut  about  by  ^he  contrivance 
of  others,  the  prisoner  wiD  not  be  held  re^ponsiMe  for  bis 
conduct  whilst  under  the  influence  of  drink.  Again,  where 
a person’s  drunken  habits  cause  insanity,  or  a temporary 
fit  of  madness  like  delirium  tremens,  so  as  to  make  him 
incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  he  will  not 
be  accountable  whilst  acting  in  that  state  of  his  mind. 

ACCESSORIES  OF  CRIMES.  Accessories  are  those  who 
are  not  actually  present  at  the  commission  of  a felony, 
and  who  arc  not  the  chief  actors  in  it,  but  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  it.  These  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  An  accessory  “ before  the  fact  ” is  one  who 
directly  or  indirectly  counsels,  commands,  or  influences 
any  person  to  commit  a crime,  which  is  really  commiriad 
in  consequence  of  such  counselling,  commanding,  or 
influence. 

(2)  An  accessory  " after  the  fact  ” Is  one  who 
knows  that  a crime  has  been  committed,  and  does  such 
acts  as  are  calculated  to  enable  the  doer  of  the  crime  to 
escape  from  punishment.  Tliis  does  not  apply  to  a m-iiried 
woman  who  does  such  acts  on  behalf  of  her  husband. 

Any  person  who  shall  become  an  accessory  before  tha 
fact  to  any  felony  may  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and 
punished  in  all  respects  as  if  he  were  a principal 
felon  ; and  any  person  who  becomes  an  accessory  after 
the  fact  to  any  felony,  may  be  indictcvl  and  convicted 
either  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  with  the  principal 
felon,  or  he  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a substantive 
felony.  In  order  to  substantiate  the  charge  of  harbouring 
a felon,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  party  charged  did  some 
act  to  assist  the  felon  personally. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ‘FELONIES  AND  MIS- 
DEMEANOURS. In  English  law,  crimes  are  divided  into 
“ Felonies  ” and  “ Misdemeanours.”  The  difference 
between  them  does  not  depend  upon  their  gravity  or 
seriousness,  it  is  purely  historical.  Before  the  Felony  Act  of 
1870,  certain  crimes  at  Common  Law  brought  with  them 
the  loss  or  forfeiture  of  goods.  Felony  was  in  past  times 
an  act  for  which  a man  lost  or  gave  np  his  ” fee”  or  estate. 
The  only  practical  distinction  between  felony  and  mis- 
demeanour is  that  for  felony  arrests  may  be  made  by  privats 
persons  acting  without  judicial  authority.  The  chief 
felonies  are  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  theft.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  word  “ misdemeanour  ” is  applied  to 
all  those  crimes  and  offences  for  which  the  law  has  not 
provided  a particular  name, 

CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  PUBLIC. 

1.  TREASON.  Every  one  commits  high  treason  who 
forms  and  displays  by  any  overt  act,  or  by  publishing  any 
printing  or  writing,  an  intention  to  kill  or  destroy  the  king, 
or  to  do  him  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruc- 
tion, maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint.  The 
foregoing  includes  such  acts  as  attempts  to  depose  the 
monarch,  to  levy  war  against  the  monarch,  or  to  instigate 
any  foreigner  to  invade  the  realm  or  any  of  the  British 
dominions.  Treason  is  a capital  offence. 

2.  MISPRISION  OF  TREASON.  Misprision  of  treason 
consists  in  knowing  that  some  other  person  has  committed 
high  treason,  and  refraining  from  giving  information 
thereof  to  a judge  of  assize  or  a justice  of  the  peace.  Any 
person  convicted  of  this  offence  is  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  forfeits  all  bis  goods  and  the  profits  of 
his  lands  for  life. 

3.  ATTEMPTS  TO  ALARM  OR  INJURE  THE 
SOVEREIGN.  The  following  are  regarded  by  the  law 
as  attempts  to  alarm  or  injure  the  Sovereign : — 

fl)  To  point,  aim,  present  at  or  near  the  person  of  the 
king,  any  firearm,  loaded  or  not,  or  any  otlier  kind  of  arm. 
(”2)  To  discharge  at  or  near  the  person  of  the  king,  any 
loaded  arm  or  explosive  material.  (S)  To  strike,  or  to 
strike  at,  the  person  of  the  king  in  any  way  whatever,  or 
to  throw  anything  at  or  upon  tJie  king.  (4)  To  attempt 
to  do  any  of  tliese  acts,  or  to  produce  or  have  near  the 
person  of  the  king,  any  arm  or  destructive  or  dangerous 
thing,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  to  injure  or  alarm  tlie 
king. 

Upon  conviction  for  any  of  the  above,  the  punishment 
is  imprisonment  and  whipping. 
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4.  TREASON  FELONY.  Tho  crime  of  Treason  Felony 
moans  the  general  defianco  of  public  government,  and 
includes  any  attempts  or  acts  which  have  for  their  pur^joco 
tho  overthrow  by  means  of  force  of  the  exifting  svstem 
of  government.  Tho  Treason  Felony  Act  was  pu.ss(<l  in 
1848.  The  use  of  explosives  by  the  ri  nia.ns,  Callagher 
and  others,  in  1888,  arnountcfl  to  Treason  Felony.  Intr  nd- 
ing  to  depose  the  king,  intending  to  levy  war,  inciling  to 
mutiny  or  to  invasion  of  the  realm  are  treason  felonioH,  the 
maximum  punishment  for  which  is  penal  servitudf  for  hie. 

5.  SEDITION.  A seditious  intention  is  an  intt-nfiffii  to 
bring  into  hatred  or  contcm[)t,  or  to  incite  disatfection 
against  the  King,  the  Houses  of  Farliamenf,  (he  utl minis- 
tration of  justice,  or  to  incite  His  Maj<-  ty’  - 8iibj<  < t 
otherwise  than  by  lawful  means, to  alter  the  modi  of  govi-rn- 
ment,  or  to  incite  any  person  to  distuib  tho  peace,  or  to 
raise  discontent,  or  to  promote  feelings  of  ill-will  and 
hostility  between  different  classes  of  His  Mnje.-ty’s  snbji  i ts. 
There  is  no  such  offence  as  “ sedition”  itself  known  to  the  i 
law.  There  are  seditious  libels,  seditiou  i con.spiracii  h, 
and  seditious  rnei-tings. 

Unlawful  Oaths.  It  is  unlawful  to  administer,  to  came 
to  be  administered,  to  assist  in  adininisteriiu'.  to  l:<-  pr-  ent 
at  and  to  consent  to  the  admiiiistcrint!  or  t •kiiig  ni  any 
oath  or  oblitiation  which  is  intended  to  lie  t/iii<iini'  ufiori  lic'  , 
person  taking  the  same,  when  such  oatti  has  reb  r*  lici  to  I 
mutinous  or  seditious  purjioscs,  or  to  tho  di^tiu  huf!  e of 
the  [leace.  It  is  further  unlawful  to  obey  Da-  orders  or  | 
commands  of  any  body  of  men  not  lawfully  conniitut'  d ; 

,it  is  also  unlawful  not  to  inform  or  t'ivi*  evidi  iae  i -aiiot 
any  associate,  confederate,  or  other  person.  I’lmh'imt  nt 
upon  conviction,  varies  from  penal  servitude  for  life  to 
-three  years’  imi)rLsonment.  ; 

Unlawful  Societies.  Any  club  or  society  is  unlawful  if  ; 
its  members  are  required,  or  permitted  to  do  any  unlawful  I 
act  or  undertaking,  or  to  take  any  oath  not  retpiiri  d or 
authorised  by  law.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ^ 

various  monastic  orders  now  existing  in  llrntlanii  and  id.^o  ^ 
the  Jesuits  are  unlawful  societies  within  tiie  nn  nning  of  . 
this  term. 

Unlawful  Drilling.  All  .assemblies  which  are  he  ld  in  ^ 
order  that  those  assembled  may  train  or  drill  thomseh  i*s,  ' 
or  be  trained  or  drilled  in  tlie  use  of  arnw.  or  for  praetb-ing  j 
military  movements  are  nnlawfiil  unless  duly  nuiliori--‘ed.  ( 
Punishment  on  conviction — seven  years’  penal  •Jorvitude.  i 

6.  FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACT.  Any  person  com-  ‘ 
mits  a misdoincanour  wlio,W'ithin  tho  limits  of  Ilis  Ma  jesty’s  | 
dominions,  prepares  or  fits  out  any  n.aval  or  military 
expedition  to  proceed  against  any  friendly  state,  or  is 
engaged  in  such  preparation  or  fitting  out,  or  assists 
therein,  or  is  employed  in  any  capacity  iu  such  expedition  ; 
or  who,  being  a British  subject,  accepts  or  agrees  to  accept 
commission  in  any  foreign  state  at  war  with  any  friendly 
state ; or  who,  if  he  be  a mast  cr  of  a ship,  takes  or  has  on  . 
board  within  His  Majesty’s  dominions  any  illegally  enliste<i 
person.  Punishment  is  fine  and  imprisonment  and  ' 
forfeiture  of  ships. 

7-  MUTINY.  Mutiny  is  a felony  for  which  tho  maxi-  ; 
mum  punishment  is  penal  servitude  for  life.  It  includes 
any  malicious  endeavour  to  seduce  any  person  serving  in 
His  Majesty’s  forces  from  duty  and  allegiance,  or  to  incite 
or  stir  up  any  person  to  commit  any  act  of  mutiny. 

8.  COINING.  Every  person  commits  a felony  who 

makes,  gilds  or  silvers  any  current  counterfeit  coin  ; or 
who  files,  clips,  or  alters  any  coin  with  intent  to  make  it 
pass  for  current  gold  or  silver  coin ; or  who  buys,  sells, 
receives  pays,  or  puts  oS  any  counterfeit  gold  or  silver 
coin  at  a lower  rate  than  it  imports,  or  was  apparently 
intended  to  import,  or  oft’ers  to  do  any  such  thing  whether 
or  not  such  coin  was  in  a fit  state  to  be  uttered,  or  whether 
or  not  the  counterfeiting  was  finished  ; or  who  imports  any 
counterfeit  coin  from  beyond  the  seas,  knowing  it  to  be 
counterfeit ; or  who  makes,  or  mends,  or  has  in  his  posses- 
sion any  puncheon,  matrix,  stamp,  or  die  pattern  or 
mould  adapted  and  intended  to  be  used  in  the  making  of 
counterfeit  coins.  It  should  be  remembered  that  coining 
good  money  without  the  permission  of  the  Crown  is  also  a j 
crime.  I 

9.  BLASPHEMY  includes  the  publishing  of  matter  I 
relating  to  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bible,  or  the  Book  of  i 
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OFFESCES  AGAIjWST  PUBLIC  JUSTICE. 

1.  PERJURY  means  false  swearin  •.  kix  w lag  it  to  1-*' 
false.  In  oi  hr,  however,  for  aueh  f.il-'-  swi-anng  to  I*' 
perjury,  it  must  take  ol  tc'  in  (•  jiiilioial  proceo<ling,  ami 
before  a coinpi  ti  nt  TkU'.  I.:  i i;y : the  loKe  -wrarirjg  must 
also  be  material  to  tho  issue  being  tried  ; that  ia  to  say, 
it  is  perjury  to  swear  r i.soly  iu  any  circumstances  which 
conduce  to  tho  expLanation  of  the  case. 

Procuring  a person  to  commit  a perjury,  which  he 
actually  commits  in  consequence  of  such  procurement, 
is  fubornation  of  perjury.  The  maximum  punishment  for 
either  of  these  offences  is  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 

2.  BRIBERY.  Every  one  who  gives  or  offers  to  any 
person  holding  any  judicial  office,  and  every  person  holding 
any  judicial  office  who  accepts  any  bribe,  commits  a mis- 
demeanour. This  crime  is  now  very  rare.  Bribery  of 
voters  includes  a series  of  acts  such  as  giving,  lending,  or 
promising  money  or  any  valuable  consideration,  or  accept- 
ing the  same  with  a view  to  procure  the  return  of  any 
person  in  anv  election. 

8-  INTERFERENCE  WITH  SUITS,  The  following 
are  the  chief  forms  of  such  interference : — 

(a)  Common  Barratry  implies  moving,  exciting,  or 
maintaining  suits  or  quarrels  either  at  law  or  otlierwise. 

(b)  Maintenance  implies  assisting  the  plaintiff  in  any 
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legal  proceeding  in  which  the  person  giving  the  assistance 
has  no  valuable  interest,  or  in  which  ho  acta  from  anj 
ur,’'ro{Kjr  motive. 

■)  Champerty  Implies  that  the  motive  ol  the  main- 
tauior  is  an  agreement  that  if  the  suit  maintained  by  him  . 
Bucceeds,  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  shall  be  divided  j 
between  himself  and  the  plaintiff. 

4.  INTERFERENCE  WITH  THE  COURSE  OF  . 
JUSTICE.  Of  the  other  ways  of  interference  with  the 
oourse  of  justice,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — I 

(a)  Embracery.  Any  one  who  by  any  means  whatever,  j 
except  the  production  of  evidence  and  argument  in  open 
coimt,  attempts  to  influence  or  imstruct  any  juryman,  or 
to  incline  iiim  to  be  more  favourable  to  one  side  than  the 
other,  commits  the  rnisdemeanoui  of  embracery. 

(t>)  Compounding  Offences.  The  c-rirue  of  compounding  ; 
an  offence  is  the  taking  of  any  reward  for  refraining  from  j 
prosecuting  a person  for  felony.  The  punishment  on  ' 
conviction  Includes  One  and  imprisonment.  t 

(c)  Misprision  of  Felony  consists  in  tlie  concealment  ! 
of  felony,  whether  such  felony  be  at  Common  T.aw  or  by 
Statute.  If  a man  silently  observes  the  commis.'ion  of  a 
felony  without  using  any  en<leavour  to  appreiiend  tl.e 
offender,  or  without  giving  information  as  to  the  offender, 
he  is  guilty  of  “ mLs()rision  of  felony.” 

(d)  Contempt  of  Court  is  an  insult  to  a Court  of  Justice, 
or  any  defiance  or  re:sLst:mce  to  its  authority.  " If  the 
attempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of  the  Court,  the  offender 
may  be  instantly  apprehended  and  imprisoned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges,  without  any  further  proof  or 
exarriiriatiou.”  Doing  anything  calculated  to  prejudice 
a fair  trial  of  any  case,  or  the  disobedience  ol  a judii  i.J 
order,  or  the  interference  with  the  due  course  of  just!  «•  , 
amounts  to  contempt  of  court.  Commenting  in  a n>  ’.  - 
paper  on  the  facts  of  a erase  which  is  jirocccilii-.g  ■ 'ib 
judice)  at  the  time,  especially  if  it  be  in  a way  (■alclllu^  d 
to  influence  the  jury,  and  writing  letters  about  siudi 

a case  to  the  judge  and  jury  wlio  are  trying  it,  are 
instances  of  gross  contcrai)t  of  court. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PUBLIC  PEACE.  1 

1.  A RIOT  is  an  unlawful  assembly  which  has  actually  j 

begun  to  execute  the  purpose  for  which  it  ussemhlcd  by  | 
a breach  of  the  peace  and  to  the  terror  of  the  fiublic.  j 
A lawful  assembly  may  become  a riot  if  those  a8seml)lctl 
proceed  to  execute  an  unlawful  purj)ose,  and  to  terrorise  ' 
the  people,  although  the  assembly  had  not  that  purpose  * 
when  it  as8eml)lod.  Tho  punishment  is  imprisonment  i 

with  hard  labour.  j 

Wherever  twol  ve  or  more  persona  are  unlawfully  and  tumul-  ; 
tuously  assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  tho  public  peace,  (he 
magistrate  must  read  a proclamation  calling  upon  them  to  ! 
disperse  in  tho  King’s  name.  This  is  popularly  known  as  , 
“Reading  tho  Riot  Act.”  Any  person  obstructing  tho  ' 
reading  of  this  proclamation,  or  remaining  for  one  hour  , 
after  it  has  been  road,  is  guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to  penal  j 
servitude  for  life.  j 

If  tho  mob  is  aotually  committing  crime,  it  is  lawful 
to  disperse  them  by  force  without  reading  the  Riot  Act, 
and  if  in  so  doing  any  member  of  the  mob  is  killed,  such 
killing  is  not  murder. 

Tho  proclamation  runs: — “Our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  chargeth  and  commandoth  all  persons  being  assembled 
immediately  to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart 
to  their  habitations  or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon  tho 
pains  contained  in  tho  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  King 
George  for  preventing  tumultuous  and  riotous  assemblies. 
God  savr  the  King.” 

2.  PRIZE  FIGHTS.  Not  only  are  tho  combatants  in 
a prize  tight  guilty  of  a breach  of  tho  peace,  but  nil 
persona  who  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  (he 
fight  are  principals  in  tho  broach  of  the  peace,  and  are 
indictable  for  an  assault  us  well  as  tho  actual  com- 
batants. All  prize  fights  are  illegal,  and  all  persons  engaged 
in  them  are  punishable  by  law.  If  one  of  the  combatants 
kill  the  other,  not  only  is  ho  guilty  of  manslaughter,  but 
also  the  seconds,  promoters,  and  everybody  present  and 
approving.  Sparring  as  an  exhihition  of  skill  is  not 
unlawful  unless  the  fighting  continue  so  ns  to  endanger 
tho  lives  of  the  exhibitors. 

3.  DUELLING.  If  two  persons  deliberately  engage  in 
« duel,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a felony  oven  if  no  injury  is 


done  to  either  party.  The  pc.5:ib;'.ity  of  its  Ir-.rg  c'-  is.fied 
as  a heinous  offence  arises  from  the  l .ct  tea:  h:_  ..y  it  is 
an  attempt  tc  murder.  Shoold  --.ti.- r { l 

such  killing  is  murder.  Both  seoonii  ti«  w.-.j  as  ’.i.  - iiv::  g 
principal  are  liable  to  be  punished  as  murderers  in  tLe  f.  e:.t 
of  a duel  proving  fatal. 

4.  SENDING  THREATENING  LETTERS.  Any  i r--  n 
who  maliciously  sends  or  deLiv^T-,  . r 'v  o:  ;r,  . • • v, 
or  causes  tc  be  receive^!,  knowing  ■ ■ ' * nt-  'i.  r-  of.  any 
letter  or  writing  threatening  t>;  kiil  au\  r " i-  ^ 'y 


of  a felony.  So  also  is  any  p^r-ou  \>]...  -ir.  ■.*  • ■ ■ n- 

tents  thereof,  sends  or  c.'.  ;-v^  to  be  --iif  any  . tt  : ■ w-  ’.ng 
threatening  to  bum  or  dv-roy  any  li<  , I .-n.  or  t 
or  any  r'ck  of  hay,  grain,  or  straw,  or  '-ny  vgr.-,  . to-.n 
pro'Juce,  or  any  shin  or  ve  • •!,  or  to  kill,  in  .ir'  . cr  v.  '.r.i 


any  cattle.  .Maximum  puni-hm  nt  is  t<  n y j.-n..l 
servitude. 
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6.  FORCIBLE  E.NTRY  AND  DETAINER.  I r il'* 
entry  means  . :it<  ring  u:  ;i  ;v  la-  . ■ ? • ■ at 

order  to  t.tke  po.-.-  iii  oi  no.  , in  i v'  ' • ; n ; 

arul  it  is  imru  .t  ri  d r . 1.  vi  ; • ! in 

actual  force  ap] Jit  d to  -any  o* la  r - cr  m t : ^ or  in 
bri- Cling  oj-’  n any  1 tta  •,  or  in  t u,.  t g-  ti  t n u;  - 

U'Uial  nuuii'tT  of  ji'T-ons  for  tl.c  purj  -■  f u .r,  ’.g 
entry.  l’or<"ihlo  dei  iiUT  in  h»vo_-  .-in.'-  y 

enter''!  upon  any  li’iids  or  t-iuii-eni't,  oid  tJ'ii  d'  t...;..ng 
such  lands  or  ten  ri  '-nts  in  su'  h a waV  ns  would  ne  d 
forcible  moans  to  n po-t-ess  thonu 


OFFENCES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  TP  \nU. 

1.  COMBINATIONS  TO  INTERFERE  V.TTH  TRADE. 
Any  conspira  ■y  betw  cn  two  or  tnoie  p-  r'^  'ii'*  f > oo  . r 'o 
procure  to  be  done  any  ui  t to  r.^'i  .m  trad,  B puni-i  .b  .< 
bv  law. 

*2.  COUNTERFEITING  TRADE  MARKS.  T:  is  r 'v 
be  done  in  a variety  of  ways,  such  as  by  forguig  or  count c'- 
feiting  any  trade  murk,  applying  any  forgtxl  or  counter!,  t 
tr.tde  mark  to  any  article  ; euciosing  iny  nrti'  in  -uiv  c.tsfl 
or  vessel  bearing  a forged  trade  mark  ; attaching  any  art't  Ic 
to  any  case,  cover,  reel,  ticket,  or  l.ib'd  ti  which  iny  trade 
mark  has  been  falsely  applieil.  ruiiishrnent  for  this  mis- 
demeanour iuoluiles  fine  auil  imprisonment. 

3.  ABSCONDING  DEBTORS,  lyv  the  D. door  s .\ot. 
ISGO,  if  any  person  who  isadjud)L.ed  c.  bankrupt,  or  has  liis 
affairs  liquidated  by  arrangement  after  tho  priv'cntctiou 
of  a bankruptcy  petition  against  him  or  the  commence- 
ment of  a Uquiiliition.  or  within  four  months  before  such 
presentation  or  commencement,  makes  preparation  for 
quitting  England  and  tor  t;ikin>g  with  him  any  of  his 
property  amounting  to  £‘20  or  upwards,  w'lieh  ought 
by  la IV  to  be  divided  amongst  liis  eivtlitors.  he  commit .s 
a felony  and  is  liable  on  conviction  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  .^Ioreover  by  the  s.amo 
Act,  where  the  plaintiff"  in  a snjvrior  court  proves,  at  .any 
time  heforo  final  judgment,  on  oath  to  tho  satisfaction  of 
the  judge,  that  he  has  a goixl  cause  of  action  to  tho  amoniit 
of  £o0  and  upwards,  and  that  there  is  a prohablo  eanso  lor 
belioviiig  that  tho  dofendant  is  about  to  quit  England,  tho 
Judge  may  order  tho  arrest  and  detention  of  tho  dofendant. 
for  a period  not  exceeding  six  months,  unless  he  gives 
security  that  he  will  not  go  out  of  England  without  tho 
leave  of  the  court. 

4.  FRAUDULENT  DEBTORS.  Those  are  persons 
adjudged  bankrupt  who  fraudulently  fail  to  fully  end 
truly  discover  to  the  trustees  all  their  property,  to  deliver 
up  to  the  trustee  such  property  ixs  is  in  their  custody  or 
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under  their  control,  to  deliver  up  as  the  trustee  directs  all 
books,  papers,  documents,  and  writings  relating  to  their 
property.  The  maximum  punishment  is  two  years’  im- 
prisonment. 

5.  UNDISCHARGED  BANKRUPT  OBTAINING 

CREDIT.  Any  undischarged  bankrupt  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  of  1883  who  obtains  credit  to  the  estent  of 
£20  or  upwards  from  any  person  without  informing  such 
person  that  he  is  an  undischarged  bankrupt,  commits 
a misdemeanour,  and  is  liable  to  two  years’  imprisonment. 

6.  FALSE  CLAIMS  ON  A BANKRUPT’S  ESTATE. 
Any  person  is  liable,  upon  conviction,  to  one  year’s  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  who,  being  a creditor,  wilfully 
and  with  intent  to  defraud,  makes  any  false  claim,  or  any 
proof,  declaration,  or  statement  of  account,  which  is 
untrue  in  any  material  particular. 

7.  SMUGGLING.  The  law  punishes  persons  by  fine 
varying  from  £100  to  £600,  who  assemble  together  in  order 
to  smuggle,  or  who  actually  do  unship,  land,  run,  carry, 
convey,  or  conceal  any  spirits,  tobacco,  or  prohibited 
goods.  Likewise  any  person  who  in  any  way  resists  or 
obstructs  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  marines,  coast- 
guard, customs,  or  any  other  person  lawfully  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  is  liable  to  a fine  of  £100. 

OFFBNCBS  AGAINST  PUBLIC  MORALS  AND 
HBALTH. 

1.  NUISANCES.  A nuisance  is  an  act  which  is  not 
warranted  by  law,  or  an  omission  to  discharge  a legal  duty, 
which  act  or  omission  obstructs  or  causes  inconvenience 
or  damage  to  other  persons  in  the  exercise  of  rights  common 
to  all  His  Majesty’s  subjects.  Thus  the  failure  to  repair 
a public  highway  is  a common  nuisance.  Every  one  who 
commits  a common  nuisance  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour. 

2.  DRIVING  TO  THE  PUBLIC  DANGER.  Any  person 
having  charge  of  any  carriage  or  vehicle,  who  by  careless 
or  furious  driving  or  racing  does  or  causes  to  be  done  any 
bodily  harm  to  any  person,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour 
and  liable  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  (Refer  to  Motor 
Cars  and  Motor  Cydes.) 

3.  VAGRANCY.  There  are  three  classes  of  vagrants 
recognised  by  law:  (1)  Idle  and  disorderly  persons;  (2) 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds ; (3)  Incorrigible  rogues.  For  a 
statement  of  the  law  respecting  these  three  classes  of 
vagrants,  see  “Punishment  of  Vagrants,’’  under  Poor 
Law  Administration. 

4.  INDECENCY.  The  leading  idea  with  reference  to 
indecent  conduct  is  that  whatever  outrages  decency  and 
is  injurious  to  public  morals  is  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  and  is  a misdemeanour.  As  examples  of  such  criminal 
conduct  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  Undressing  on  the  beach 
and  bathing  near  inhabited  houses.  (2)  The  publication 
of  any  obscene  books  or  pictures.  (3)  Any  obscene 
exhibition  to  which  spectators  are  admitted  on  payment. 

5.  BIGAMY  means  marrying  again  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  first  wife  or  husband.  If,  however,  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  person  charged  really  believed  and  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  or  her  wife  or  husband  was 
dead  at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage,  then  the  charge 
fails.  Likewise  if  the  person  charged  has  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  or  from  the  first  wife  or  husband  for  seven  years 
immediately  preceding  the  second  marriage,  the  charge 
also  fails.  The  maximum  punishment  is  seven  years’ 
penal  servitude. 

6.  UNWHOLESOME  FOOD.  The  law  forbids  any 
person  to  wilfully  expose,  or  cause  to  be  exposed  for  sale 
articles  of  food  unfit  for  consumption,  or  to  knowingly 
permit  unwholesome  ingredients  to  be  mixed  in  articleei 
of  food.  Such  acts  are  held  to  bo  dangerous  to  the  health 
or  life  of  the  pubHo. 

7.  GAMING  AND  GAMING  HOUSES.  Gaming  means 
playing  at  games  either  of  chance  or  of  mixed  chance  and 
skill.  The  keeper  of  a gaming-house  may  be  fined  up  to 
£60  and  costs,  or  in  default  may  be  sent  to  gaol  for  twelve 
months.  An  Act  of  1863  makes  it  a specific  offence  to 
publish  advertisements,  handbills,  placards,  etc.,  showing 


that  any  house  is  kept  or  opened  fo:  the  purpose  of  betting. 
The  Vagrant  Act  of  1873  contains  the  following  clause 
respecting  gambling : 

Every  person  playing  or  betting  by  way  of  wagering  or 
gaming  on  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  other  open  and 
public  space,  or  in  any  open  place  to  which  the  public 
have  or  are  permitted  to  have  access,  at  or  with  any  table 
or  instrument  of  gaming,  or  any  coin,  card,  token,  or  other 
article  used  as  an  instrument  or  means  of  gaming,  at  any 
game  or  pretended  game  of  chance,  shall  be  deemed  a rogue 
and  a vagabond. 

The  aim  of  the  legislature  in  recent  times  has  been  to 
reduce  the  opportunities  of  gambling  by  poor  people. 
It  has  prohibited,  under  a penalty  not  exceeding  £30  and 
costs,  or  two  months’  imprisonment,  the  sending  or  pub- 
lishing in  any  way  of  any  letter,  telegram,  or  advertisement, 
whereby  it  is  made  to  appear  that  any  person  will  give 
information  or  advice  as  to  any  bet  or  wager  relating  to 
a horse-race  or  any  other  sport,  or  will  make  on  behalf  of 
any  other  person  any  such  bet  or  wager.  By  the  Betting 
and  Loans  (Infants)  Act,  1892,  the  sending  of  any  such 
letter  or  advertisement  to  an  infant  (i.e.,  any  one  under 
twenty  one  years  of  age),  is  made  a misdemeanour  to 
which  imprisonment  and  heavy  fines  are  attached. 

It  should  be  noted  that  gaming  and  wagering  trans- 
actions being  void  in  law,  no  action  can  be  brought  to 
recover  any  money  alleged  to  have  been  won  in  any  .such 
transaction.  (Refer  to  “Illegal  Agreements”  in  Index.) 

8.  STREET  BETTING.  By  the  Street  Betting  Act, 
1906,  “any  person  frequenting  or  loitering  in  streets  or 
public  places,  on  behalf  either  of  himself  or  of  any  other 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  bookmaking,  or  betting,  or 
wagering,  or  agreeing  to  bet  or  wager,  or  paying,  or  re- 
ceiving, or  settling  bets,”  shall  be  liable  to  a maximum 
fine  of  £10;  for  a second  offence,  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
£20;  and  for  a third  or  subsequent  offence,  on  conviction 
on  indictment,  to  a fine  of  £60  or  six  months’  imprison- 
ment, or,  on  summiiry  conviction,  to  a fine  of  £30  or  three 
months’  imprisonment.  The  penalties  incurred  by  a third 
offence  are  also  incurred  whenever  a bookmaker  has  any 
betting  transaction  in  a public  place  with  a person  under 
16  years  of  age.  A constable  is  authorised  by  this  Act  to 
take  into  custody  without  warrant  any  person  found  com- 
mitting an  offence  under  this  Act. 

9.  HOUSES  OP  ILL  FAME.  A house  of  ill  fame  is 
a house  or  room  or  set  of  rooms  in  any  house,  kept  for 
purposes  of  prostitution.  It  is  immaterial  whether  indecent 
or  disorderly  conduct  is  or  is  not  perceptible  from  the 
outside.  Persons  keeping  such  houses  are  liable  to  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labour. 

By  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1898,  every  male  person  who 
knowingly  lives  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  earnings  of 
prostitution,  or  who  in  any  public  place  persistently 
solicits  or  importunes  for  immoral  purposes,  may  be  dealt 
with  as  a rogue  and  a vagabond.  (Refer  to  “ Rogues  and 
Vagabonds  ” in  Index.)  Again  under  the  Vagrancy  Act, 
1824,  prostitutes  behaving  in  a riotous  or  indecent  manner 
in  a place  of  public  resort  are  liable  to  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  one  calendar  month. 

10.  FORTUNE  TELLING.  It  is  an  offence  against  the 
Vagrancy  Acts  to  pretend  or  profess  to  tell  fortunes,  or  to 
use  any  subtle  craft,  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or 
otherwise  to  deceive  or  impose  on  any  of  His  Majesty’s 
subjects. 

11.  RAFFLES  AND  LOTTERIES.  By  the  Gaming  Act, 
1802,  the  keeping  of  an  office  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  any  lottery  not  authorised  by  Parliament  is  punishable 
with  a penalty  of  £600,  and  imprisonment  as  a rogue  and 
a vagabond.  By  the  Lotteries  Act,  1823,  the  selling  of 
tickets  or  chances  in  any  lottery  (including  Foreign  State 
Lotteries)  not  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  the 
publishing  of  any  scheme  for  the  sale  of  such  tickets  or 
chances  involves  a penalty  of  £50  and  punishment  as  a rogue 
and  a vagabond.  Whether  or  not  a prize  competition  in 
a newspaper  amounts  to  a lottery  depends  on  whether 
the  prizes  are  to  be  won  by  the  skill  of  the  competitors 
or  by  chance. 

Raffles  often  take  place  at  bazaars.  They  are  quite 
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illegal,  being  lotteries,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
conducted  on  behalf  of  a Charity  makes  no  difference 
whatever.  Certain  lotteries,  however,  are  authorised  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  chief  among  them  are  those  carried 
on  by  Art  Unions  under  a Royal  Charter  or  under  a Con- 
ititution  and  rules  approved  by  the  Privy  Council. 

12.  ALIENS.  The  Ahens  Act,  1905,  makes  it  possible 
for  immigration  officers  to  prevent  the  landing  in  this 
country  of  undesirable  alien  immigrants  if  they  be  lunatics, 
idiots,  or  persons  sufiering  from  any  disease  or  infirmity 
which  renders  them  hkely  to  become  a charge  on  the 
rates  or  otherwise  a detriment  to  the  public.  They  may 
also  be  excluded  if  they  cannot  show  that  they  have  in 
their  possession,  or  are  in  a position  to  obtain,  means  of 
decently  supporting  themselves  and  their  dependants;  or 
if  they  have  been  sentenced  for  an  extraditable  crime  in 
a foreign  country ; or  if  they  have  already  been  expelled 
from  this  country  under  an  Expulsion  Order.  Alien 
Immigrants  are  not,  however,  to  be  excluded  merely  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  means,  if  they  are  seeking  a refuge 
in  this  country  to  avoid  religious  or  pohtical  persecution. 
If  an  alien  is  convicted  of  any  serious  offence,  the  Secretary 
of  State  may,  on  the  certificate  of  the  court  which  tried 
the  case,  order  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  country,  either 
in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary  sentence. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
THEIR  PROPERTY. 

1.  HOMICIDE,  that  is,  the  killing  of  a human  being  by 
a human  being,  whether  by  an  act  or  by  an  omission ; 
whenever,  in  fact,  the  death  of  a person  can  be  proved  to 
be  the  result  of  such  act  or  omission.  Unlawful  homicide 
with  malice  aforethought  is  murder. 

2.  SUICIDE.  When  a person  kills  himself  in  a manner 
which  in  the  case  of  another  person  would  amount  to 
murder,  he  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  every  person  who  aids 
and  abets  any  person  in  so  killing  himself  is  an  accessory 
before  the  fact,  or  a principal  in  the  second  degree  in  such 
murder. 

3.  MANSLAUGHTER  is  unlawful  homicide  without 
malice  aforethought.  Thus,  if  a man  strikes  another  not 
intending  to  kill  him,  or  to  do  him  grievous  bodily  harm, 
and  the  blow  causes  death,  the  crime  is  manslaughter, 
not  murder.  Every  person  who  kiUs  another  is  presumed 
to  have  wilfuUy  murdered  him,  unless  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  raise  a contrary  presumption.  In  the  case 
of  three  men  who  were  firing  at  a target,  and  the  shot  from 
one  of  their  rifles  killed  a boy  who  was  on  a tree,  it  was  held 
that  all  three  were  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge  said : 

“ If  a person  will,  without  taking  proper  precautions, 
do  an  act  which  is  in  itself  dangerous,  even  though  not  an 
unlawful  act  in  itself,  and  if  in  the  course  of  it  he  H11a 
another  person,  he  does  a criminal  act  which  in  law  con- 
stitutes manslaughter.” 

To  reduce  murder  to  manslaughter,  the  “ provocation  ’* 
must  be  such  as  would  upset  not  merely  a hasty  and  hot- 
tempered  person,  but  one  of  ordinary  sense  and  calmness. 
A person  convicted  of  manslaughter  is  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  Hfe. 

4.  ATTEMPT  TO  MURDER.  Any  one  who  attempts 
to  commit  murder  is  guilty  of  felony  and  is  liable  on  con- 
viction to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  following  are 
among  the  things  which  are  looked  upon  as  attempts  to 
commit  murder : administering  poison  or  any  other 
destructive  thing ; wounding  or  causing  serious  bodily 
harm ; shooting  at  any  person ; attempting  to  drown, 
suffocate,  or  strangle  any  person ; destroying  or  damaging 
any  building  by  means  of  explosive  substances.  The 
punishment  is  the  same  as  for  manslaughter. 

6.  ABORTION  is  any  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
miscarriage  of  any  woman  whether  she  be  pregnant  or 
not,  and  any  person  who  administers  or  causes  to  be  taken 
by  the  woman  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  who 
unlawfully  uses  any  other  instrument  or  any  means  what- 
soever with  the  like  intent,  is  liable  on  conviction  to  penal 
servitude  for  life. 


6.  ABDUCTION.  Any  person  who  from  motives  of 
takes  away  or  detains  against  her  will  a woman  of  any  age 
who  has  expectations  of  a fortune  with  intent  to  marry 
her  is  guilty  of  felony  and  is  liable  to  penal  servitude 
for  fourteen  years.  The  same  punishment  applies  to  the 
taking  away  by  force,  or  detaining  against  her  will  of  a 
woman  of  any  age  with  intent  to  marry  her.  Any  person 
who  for  immoral  piuposes  takes  any  unmarried  girl  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  out  of  the  custody  of  her  parents 
or  guardians  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  Any 
person  who  unlawfully  takes  or  causes  to  be  taken  any 
unmarried  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  out  of  the 
possession  and  against  the  will  of  her  parents  or  guardians, 
is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  abduction,  and  is  hable  to  two 
years’  imprisonment.  It  matters  not  whether  the  girl 
consents  or  not,  or  whether  the  prisoner  believed  that  the 
girl  was  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

7.  OFFENCES  AGAINST  CHILDREN.  Any  person 
who  by  force  or  fraud  steals  or  decoys  away  or  detains 
a child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  the  intention 
of  withdrawing  or  withholding  such  child  from  the  posses- 
sion of  its  parents  or  guardians,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  is 
liable  on  conviction  to  a punishment  of  seven  years’ 
penal  servitude.  And  any  person  who  receives  or  harbours 
any  such  child,  knowing  it  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  is  liable 
to  the  same  punishment. 

Unlawfully  to  abandon  or  to  expose  any  child  under 
the  age  of  two  years  so  as  to  endanger  its  life  or  its 
health,  or  to  injure  it  permanently,  is  an  offence  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  for  five  years.  Any  person  convicted 
of  concealing  the  birth  of  a child  is  liable  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment.  (See  under  Children's  Charter,  p.  563a.). 

8.  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.  It  is  an  offence  under 
the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1849,  punishable  with  a penalty 
not  exceeding  £5,  or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  not  exceeding  three  months,  to  cruelly  beat,  ill- 
treat,  over-drive,  over-ride,  abuse  or  torture  any  animal. 
Similar  punishment  is  awarded  under  the  Wild  Animals 
in  Captivity  Protection  Act,  1900,  to  those  who  infuriate, 
tease  or  terrify  animals  or  who  cause  them  unnecessary 
suffering.  Moreover,  no  unlicensed  person  may  perform 
any  experiment  calculated  to  cause  pain  upon  any  living 
vertebrate  animal  under  penalty  of  fifty  pounds.  The 
vivisection  of  such  animal  is  only  permitted  in  the  case  of 
those  who  hold  special  hcences  from  the  Home  Secretary. 
Even  in  such  cases  the  conduct  of  the  experiments  is 
subject  to  restrictions  imposed  with  the  view  to  obviating, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  infliction  of  pain. 

9.  ASSAULTS.  An  assault  is  an  attempt  unlawfully 
to  apply  the  least  actual  force  to  the  person  of  another, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  also  the  act  of  using 
a gesture  towards  another,  so  as  to  give  him  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  using  such  gesture 
meant  to  use  actual  force  upon  him.  It  includes  also  the 
act  of  depriving  another  person  of  his  liberty.  Common 
assaults  are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  When 
the  assault  occasions  actual  bodily  harm,  then  it  is  punish- 
able by  a maximum  punishment  of  five  years’  penal  servi- 
tude. When  the  assault  is  with  intent  to  maim  or  to 
disfigure  or  disable,  the  crime  is  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

Any  person  who  assaults,  resists,  or  wilfully  obstructs 
any  peace  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  any  person 
aiding  such  officer,  is  liable  upon  conviction  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

10  LARCENY,  or  theft,  is  the  act  of  dealing  unlawfully 
with  anything  capable  of  being  stolen,  with  the  intention  of 
permanently  converting  the  thing  to  the  use  of  any  person 
other  than  the  owner. 

Thus,  if  a carter  converts  his  master’s  cart  to  his  own 
use,  or  if  a man  finds  l(»t  property  and  knowing  the  owner 
converts  it  to  his  own  use ; or  if  a man  finds  money  in  a 
bureau  sent  to  him  for  repairs,  and  appropriates  it ; or  if 
a post  office  clerk  destroys  two  letters  to  hide  his  mistake 
in  sorting — all  these  acts  amount  to  theft. 

11.  RECEIVING  STOLEN  GOODS  OR  MONEY,  knowing 
them  to  have  been  stolen,  or  unlawfully  obtained,  is  a 
crime.  It  is  also  a crime  to  take  any  money  or  reward 
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directly  or  indirectly  on  the  pretence  of  helping  any  person 
to  recover  any  stolen  property,  unless  the  receiver  uses  due 
diligence  to  cause  the  offender  to  be  brought  to  trial. 

12.  EMBEZZLEMENT.  This  crime  is  theft  by  a clerk 
or  servant,  or  any  other  person  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  or  servant,  when  such  person  converts  to  his  own 
use  anything  received  by  him  from  another  person  for  his 
master  or  employer.  The  test  to  establish  the  crime  of 
embezzlement  is  this,  viz.,  “ whether  the  person  charged 
is  under  the  control  and  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
master.  He  may  be  so  without  being  bound  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  his  master.”  A person  indicted  for  embezzle- 
ment must  be  shown  either  to  have  been  “ a clerk  or 
servant,”  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  “ employed  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  the  capacity  of,  a clerk  or  servant.” 
The  maximum  punishment  is  fourteen  years’  penal  servi- 
tude. 

13.  OBTAINING  GOODS  BY  FALSE  PRETENCES. 
When  goods  are  obtained  by  false  pretences,  it  means 
that  they  are  obtained  by  false  representation  made  either 
verbally,  by  writing,  or  by  conduct,  and  such  a representa- 
tion may  amount  to  a false  pretence,  although  a person  of 
common  prudence  might  easily  have  detected  its  falsehood. 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  if  a particular  idea  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  and  it  really  is  conveyed,  and  if  such  idea 
be  false,  then  the  conduct  amounts  to  a “ false  pretence.” 
But  the  false  representation  must  be  of  an  existing  fact, 
otherwise  there  is  no  crime.  For  example,  a single  man 
induces  a woman  to  part  with  her  money  on  the  pretence 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  her  and  to  furnish  a home  for 
her.  Here  the  false  statement  is  made  with  regard  to  a 
future  event,  and  therefore  there  is  no  crime.  Had  a 
married  man  done  the  same  thing,  he  would  by  his 
conduct  have  led  the  woman  to  believe  that  ho  was  a 
single  man,  and  therefore  he  would  have  made  a false 
representation  of  an  existing  fact,  and  hence  would  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  false  pretences.  The  maximum 
punishment  for  false  pretences  is  five  years’  penal 
servitude. 

14.  BURGLARY  is  the  breaking  and  entering  a dwelling 
house  between  9 p.m.  and  6 a.m.,  with  intent  to  commit 
a felony,  or  the  breaking  out  after  having  committed  one 
inside,  or  after  having  gone  in  with  the  intention  of  com- 
mitting one.  “Breaking”  means  the  breaking  of  any 
part,  internal  or  external,  of  the  building  itself,  or  the  open- 
ing by  any  means  whatever  of  any  door,  window,  shutter, 
cellar-flap,  or  any  other  thing  intended  to  cover  openings 
to  the  house,  or  to  give  passage  from  one  part  to  another. 
“ Entering  ” means  the  entrance  into  the  house  of  any  part 
of  the  offender’s  body,  or  of  any  instrument  held  in  his 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  any  person  in  the 
house,  or  of  removing  goods.  Persons  convicted  of 
bm’glary  are  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  fife. 

15.  HOUSEBREAKING  differs  from  burglary  in  two 
important  particulars  ; ( 1 ) It  is  not  material  between  what 
hours  it  is  committed.  (2)  It  is  not  confined  to  dwelling 
houses  alone,  but  extends  to  out-houses,  shops,  school 
houses,  etc.  The  maximum  punishment  for  housebreaking 
is  fourteen  years’  penal  servitude. 

18.  FORGERY  means  making  a false  document  with 
intent  to  defi-aud.  And  this  may  be  done  by  alteration  of 
its  contents,  by  adding  to  its  contents,  or  by  signing  it  in 
the  name  of  any  other  person  with  the  intention  to  defraud. 
The  punishment  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  the  maximum  being  penal  servitude  for  life. 

17.  OFFENCES  AS  TO  DOCUMENTS.  The  law  is 
very  severe  in  the  case  of  any  person  fraudulently  destroy- 
ing, cancelling,  or  obliterating  documents  relating  to 
property  : — 

(а)  Wills.  Any  person  who  either  during  the  life  of 
the  testator,  or  after  his  death,  steals,  or  for  any  fraudulent 
purpose  destroys,  cancels,  obliterates,  alters,  or  conceals 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  will  or  testamentary  instru- 
ment, commits  a felony,  and  is  liable,  upon  conviction,  to 
penal  servitude  for  life. 

(б)  Registers.  Any  person  who  destroys,  defaces, 
injures,  or  fraudulently  alters  any  register  of  births,  deaths, 


i baptisms,  or  burials  required  by  law  to  be  kept,  or  who  does 
j any  of  the  above  things  to  a certified  copy  of  such  regiiters  ; 
or  who  inserts  or  causes  to  be  inserted  false  entries  ; or 
who  forges  the  seal  belonging  to  any  register  ofiice  or 
burial  board,  is  bable,  on  conviction,  to  a minimum  punish- 
ment of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

(c)  Title  Deeds.  Auy  person  who  steals,  destroys, 
cancels,  obliterates,  or  conceals,  with  fraudulent  intent, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  document  of  title  to  lands, 
Commits  a felony  and  is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  five  years’ 
penal  servitude. 

{<!)  Judicial  Documents.  Any  person  is  liable  to  five 
years’  penal  servitude  who  steals  or  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  cancels,  obUterates,  injures,  or  d'  ^troys  any 
original  document  belonging  to  anv  Court  of  Record,  or 
in  any  way  relating  to  the  business  of  auy  ofiice  or  emplo}’- 
ment  under  His  Majesty. 

(e)  Disclosure  of  Official  Documents.  Any  ijcr.son  who 
wrongfully  obtains  possession  of  such  documents  (including 
plans  of  any  fortress,  arsenal,  etc.),  or  wrongfully  communi- 
cates such  documents  or  information  themee  derived,  will 
be  held  guilty  of  a misdemeanour  ; and  where  such  com- 
munication is  made  to  the  agent  of  a Foreign  Power,  will 
be  held  guilty  of  felony  and  bo  Uable  to  penal  servitude  for 

18.  RECOVERY  OF  STOLEN  PROPERTY.  If  goods 

have  been  stolen  and  Inve  not  been  sold  again  in  murket 
overt,  the  owner  may  retake  them  wherever  he  finds  them, 
provided  he  do  so  w lihout  a breach  of  the  peace.  If  he 
fears  committing  such  a breach,  be  should  bring  a civil 
action  for  thiur  rt  tuin.  If  tho  stolen  good.s  have  been 
bought  by  a bon  i fide  purebaser  in  mark*  t overt,  the  owner 
must  first  prosecute  tho  thief  to  conviction,  upon  which  he 
may  either  apply  to  the  courf  for  an  order  for  their 
restitution  or  bring  a civil  action  for  their  return. 

If  tho  property  stolen  has  hei  n pcawnod,  the  ccurt  has 
power  to  make  the  restitution  order  on  such  terms  as  it 
may  think  just,  usually  on  payment  to  the  pawnbroker  of 
the  amount  he  has  advanced.  In  cases  where  the  property 
has  not  been  stolen  but  has  been  obtained  by  fohe 
pretences,  or  some  other  misdemeanour,  the  owner  cannot 
as  a rule  recover  it  from  a bona  fide  purchaser. 


CONTRACTS. 

No  branch  of  English  law  is  so  important  as  that 
relating  to  contracts.  All  the  business  of  every-day  life 
is  based  on  contract,  and  probably  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  litigation  which  arises  is  owing  to  some  breach,  real  or 
supposed,  of  contract.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  form 
a correct  idea  as  to 

WHAT  IS  A CONTRACT?  It  is  often  said  that  a 
contract  is  an  agreement  between  parties,  but  that  defini- 
tion is  not  enough.  It  must  be  an  agreement  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  be  recognised  and  enforced  by  law.  A con- 
tract has  been  defin^  as  “ an  agreement  entered  into 
between  tw'o  or  more  persons  sanctioned  by  the  law,  by 
which  agreement  each  undertakes  to  do,  or  to  abstain  from 
doing,  a specified  act  or  acts,  in  consideration  of  the  other 
or  others  doing,  or  abstaining  from  doing,  some  other  act 
or  acts.”  It  is  true  that  every  contract  is  an  agreement, 
but  not  every  agreement  is  a contract.  The  law  requires 
before  an  agreement  becomes  an  enforceable  contract,  that 
certain  requirements  shall  be  fulfilled,  such  as  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  parties,  the  legality  of  the  object  aimed  at, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  way  in  which  the  contract  is  evi- 
denced. Before  proceeding  further  with  contracts,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  explain  w'hat  is  meant  by  a Deed. 

WHAT  IS  A DEED  ? Most  people  have  had  occasion 
at  some  time  or  other  to  sign  or  witness  a deed,  as 
they  are  always  used  in  the  transfer  of  houses  and  land. 
A deed  is  a written  instrument,  sealed  and  delivered,  and 
Coke  says  it  must  be  written  on  paper  or  parchment. 
In  practice  it  is  always  signed,  but  there  have  often  been 
long  arguments  as  to  signature  being  necessary.  By  the 
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common  law  signature  was  not  necessary  ; but  in  certain  | 
oases  the  Statute  law  makes  it  obligatory.  The  seal  in 
olden  times  was  always  that  of  the  person  signing  ; now  it  ; 
generally  takes  the  form  of  an  ordinarj^  red  wafer.  The 
document  must  be  “ delivered,”  which  is  simply  the  handing 
over  of  the  writing  by  the  person  to  be  bound  thereunder. 
But  in  modem  practice,  the  delivery  is  done  by  the  person 
signing  placing  his  finger  on  the  seal  and  saying,  “ I deliver 
this  as  my  act  and  deed.”  Deeds  have  always  been  most 
seriously  regarded  by  the  law.  “ It  is  called  a deed,”  says 
Blackstone,  “ because  it  is  the  most  solemn  and  authentic 
act  that  a man  can  possibly  perform  with  relation  to  the 
disposal  of  his  property  ; and  therefore  a man  shall  always 
be  estopped  by  bis  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or 
prove  anything  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has  once  so 
solemnly  and  deliberately  avowed.”  In  the  present  day, 
a deed  may  be  either  written,  printed,  type-written,  or 
lithographed.  When  a deed  is  m^e  by  one  person  only,  it 
is  called  a deed  poll  ; when  by  two  or  more  persons,  it  is  an 
indenture.  Formerly,  when  deeds  were  made  between  two 
or  more  persons,  it  was  usual  to  write  the  copy  for  each  on  the 
same  piece  of  parchment,  with  some  words  or  letters  written 
between  them.  The  parchment  was  then  cut  with  a saw- 
like edge,  a.nd  it  was  always  easy  to  see  by  these  indentations 
that  the  one  piece  had  been  cut  from  the  other.  Hence  the 
name  indenture.  By  the  Real  Property  Act,  1845,  it  is 
provided  that  a deed  purporting  to  be  an  indenture  shall 
have  the  eSect  of  an  indenture  though  not  actually 
indented.  An  escrow  is  an  instrument,  executed  as  a deed 
in  favour  of  one  person,  but  delivered  to  a third  person,  to 
be  held  by  him  till  the  beneficiary  does  something  stipulated 
for,  when  this  condition  is  performed  the  escrow  becomes 
a deed. 

FORMS  OF  CONTRACT. 

Contracts  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — contracts 
by  matter  of  record,  contracts  under  seal,  that  is  by  deed, 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  specialties,  and  contracts 
not  under  seal  which  are  called  simple  contracts  and 
sometimes  parole  contracts. 

1.  CONTRACTS  OF  RECORD  are  contracts  which  are 
founded  on  the  authority  of  a court  of  record.  Their 
main  feature  is  that  they  prove  themselves;  in  other 
words,  the  mere  production  of  the  record  of  tlxe  court  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  contract. 
Further,  they  require  no  consideration  to  render  them 
binding.  A judgment  of  a Court  ordering  a person  to  pay 
a sum  of  money  to  another  is  a contract  of  record,  but 
such  contracts  are  not  really  contracts,  as  they  lack  the 
essential  ingredient  of  agreement  between  the  parties. 

2.  CONTRACTS  UNDER  SEAL.  Such  contracts  are 
those  made  by  deed,  and  speaking  generally,  they  require 
no  consideration  to  support  them.  It  is,  however, 
allowable  in  disputing  the  validity  of  a deed  to  show  that 
the  consideration  was  illegal  or  immoral,  or  that  the  deed 
was  obtained  by  duress  or  fraud.  If  the  contract  be  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  it  is  made  without  consideration, 
although  under  seal,  it  will  be  held  to  be  void. 

3.  CONTRACTS  NOT  UNDER  SEAL,  or  simple 
contracts,  may  be  made  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  law  requires  writing  in  various  cases,  including 
assignments  of  copyright,  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory 
Notes,  contracts  of  Marine  Insurance,  acceptance  and 
transfer  of  shares,  acknowledgment  of  a debt  barred  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  all  contracts  coming  under 
section  4 of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  or  section  4 of  the  Sale 
of  Goods  Act,  1893. 

The  latter  requirements  as  to  Contracts  which  must 
be  in  Writing  are  so  important,  especially  to  tradesmen, 
that  special  reference  must  be  made  to  them.  The  Statute 
of  Frauds  enacts  by  the  fourth  section  : — 

That  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any 
executor  or  administrator  upon  any  special  promise  to 
answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate ; or  whereby  to 
charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  for  the  debt, 
default  or  naiscarriage  of  another  person  ; or  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of 
marriage  ; or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements 
or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them 


or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within 
the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof  ; unless  the 
agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought  or 
some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some 
other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorise-d. 

Tbe  Sale  of  Goods  Act  by  section  4 enacts  : — 

A contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods  of  the  value  of  ten 
! pounds  or  upwards  shall  not  be  enforceable  by  action  unless 
! the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually 
I receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the 

' contract,  or  in  part  payment,  or  unless  some  note  or 

memorandum  in  writing  of  the  contract  be  made  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  or  his  agent  in  that 
behalf. 

If  these  requirements  are  not  rigidly  complied  with,  tbe 
agreement  is  unenforceable,  and  no  action  against  tba 
! party  can  be  successful  simply  for  the  want  of  proper 
I evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  tbe  contract.  More 
i upon  the  subject  will  be  found  in  tbe  section  relating  to 
“Sale”  in  Commercial  Guide. 

In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  there  are  numerous  trans- 
actions where  no  formal  declaration  of  intention  to  pay  is 
made.  The  man  who,  rushing  to  his  train  past  a bookstall 
to  the  keeper  of  which  he  is  well  known,  seizes  a newspaper, 
is  under  an  obligation  to  pay.  This  is  an  Implied  Contract. 
In  such  matters  the  law  is  always  ready  to  imply  intention 
from  conduct. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A CONTRACT. 

There  are  certain  features  common  to  all  simple  con- 
tracts.  They  ai'e  offer,  acceptance  and  consideration. 

1.  OFFER  Fii'st  there  must  be  an  offer  by  one  of  the 
parties.  It  need  not  be,  and  frequently  is  not,  made 
in  words.  For  mstance,  the  penny  omnibus  passing 
along  the  street  makes  an  offer  to  carry  passengers, 
though  the  conductor  may  not  have  said  a word.  Persona 
entering  the  omnibus  are  deemed  to  have  accepted  the 
offer  and  to  have  agreed  to  pay  the  proper  fare.  Another 
familiar  form  of  offer  is  the  one  which  appears  in  advertise- 
ments offering  rewards  for  lost  articles.  A offers  a reward 
of  £1  to  any  one  who  wull  find  and  return  to  him  his  lost 
dog ; when  B,  in  answer  to  the  advertisement,  retiu'ns  the 
dog  he  is  entitled  to  the  £1.  The  danger  of  making 
general  offers  by  advertisement  was  showm  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Smoke-ball  Case.  CarhU  v.  Carbolic  Smoke 
BaU  Co.  [1893],  1 Q.  B.  ‘256. 

The  Company  issued  an  advertisement  in  which  they 
said  “ £100  reward  will  be  paid  by  the  Carbolic  Smoke  Ball 
I Company  to  any  person  who  contracts  the  increasing 
epidemic,  inlluenza,  after  having  used  the  ball  three  times 
daily  for  two  weeks,  according  to  the  printed  directions 
supplied  with  each  baU.  £100  is  deposited  with  the  Alliance 
Bank,  Regent  Street,  showing  om-  sincerity  in  the  matter,” 
A Mrs.  Caiiill,  on  the  faith  of  tliis  advertisement,  bought 
I a Carbolic  Smoke  Ball,  used  it  as  directed,  for  the  stipulated 
j period,  but  afterwards  was  attacked  by  influenza.  She 
brought  an  action  to  recover  the  £100,  and  iir.  Justice 
} Hawkins  gave  judgment  in  her  favour.  The  Company 

i appealed,  it  being  contended  that  the  words  in  the  adver- 

j tisement  expressed  an  intention  but  did  not  amount  to  a 
promise.  Further,  that  the  plaintiff  had  never  intimated 
her  acceptance  of  tlie  offer,  if  one  had  been  made.  But 
the  Oom't  held  there  had  been  an  offer  and  a valid  accept- 
ance, and  the  Company  had  to  pay  the  £100. 

2.  ACCEPTANCE.  The  second  essential  of  a contract 
is  acceptance.  This  may  be  given  in  several  ways,  but  is 
usually  by  assent,  either  verbal  or  written.  A writes  to  B, 
“ I will  sell  you  100  tons  of  coal  for  £50,  if  I get  a letter  by 
return  of  post.”  B accepts  tbe  offer  by  return,  and  the 
contract  is  complete.  The  acceptance  maj’^  be  by  a promise, 
as  w'here  an  employer  promises  wages  for  services  offered. 
It  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  made  by  the  doing  of  an  act, 
as  the  return  of  a dog  advertised  for.  As  a rule  the  accept- 
ance, like  the  offer,  must  be  communicated  to  the  other 
party  to  the  contract,  but  the  necessity  of  communicating 
the  acceptance  may  be  waived  by  the  terms  of  the  offer, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Smoke  Ball  Case,  where  Lord  Bindley 
said,  “ The  true  view  in  a case  of  this  kind  is,  that  the 
person  who  makes  the  offer  shows  by  his  language  and  by 
tbe  nature  of  the  transaction  that  he  does  not  expect  and 
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does  not  require  notice  of  the  acceptance  apart  from  ■ 
notice  of  the  performance.”  Another  rule  with  re;^ard  to  j 
acceptance  is  that  it  must  be  to  an  oiler  which  was  intendo<l  ! 
to,  and  was  capable  of,  creating  legal  relations.  The  I 
acceptance  must  also  bo  in  the  identical  terms  of  the  offer.  ; 
Thus,  if  A offers  to  B a tnick  loa<J  of  potatoes  free  on  rail  at  ! 
Canterbury,  and  B re[)lie3,  “ I accept  your  offer  carriage 
paid  to  London,”  there  is  no  contract,  for  Ji  has  intro<]uccd  ' 
a new  condition.  It  must  be  noticed  that  an  offer  may  be  ‘ 
withdrawn  or  varied  at  any  time  before  acceptance,  and  ■ 
that  it  may  bo  deter/nined  by  the  effluxion  of  the  prcacribed 
or  of  a reasonable  time,  or  by  the  death  of  either  of  the  ! 
parties  before  acceptance.  (See  “Offer”  and  “Accept-  ! 
auce”  under  Sale  m Commercial  Guide.) 

3.  CONSIDERATION.  The  third  essential  in  all  simple  i 
contracts  is  that  there  must  bo  what  the  lawyers  call  con-  j 
Bideration.  Familiar  as  the  term  is,  the  exact  definition  1 
is  not  so  easy.  It  is  not  by  any  moans  necessary  that  it  j 
should  consist  of  money.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  ].,ush  said,  ' 
“ a valuable  consideration,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  may 
consist  either  in  some  right,  interest,  profit  or  benefit 
accruing  to  the  one  partj’,  or  some  forbearance,  detriment, 
loss,  or  responsibility,  given,  suffered,  or  un<iertaken  by 
the  other.”  It  may,  therefore,  l>e  cither  a i)r<  sent  act, 
forbearance  or  sufferance,  or  a promise  to  do,  forbear,  or 
suffer.  The  Courts  will  never  enquire  into  the  ade(|uacy 
of  the  consideiation,  as  was  shown  in  a c.'uso  whieh  hrn  j 
become  historic.  It  is  known  as  Thoruborow  v.  Whitncrc,  j 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Raymond’s  Reports,  p.  1 1 04- 

Mr.  Thornborow,  one  day  early  In  the  reijm  of  Queen 
Anne,  said  to  Mr.  Wbitacre,  “If  I give  ytai  I’S  down,  will 
you  give  me  two  rye  corns  next  Monday,  four  tmiins  on 
Monday  week,  eight  grains  on  the  following  Mond:.y,  and 
BO  on  in  proportion  each  Monday  for  a year.”  There  wf'io 
no  Board  Schools  in  those  days,  and  Mr.  Whit-acro  r<  ;.dily 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  He  took  the  £3,  and  act  ub-.ut 
fulfilling  the  contract.  But  ho  found  it  iinpoKiiblc  for  all 
the  rye  grown  in  England  tliat  year  would  not  ha\e  been 
Bufifleient.  Mr.  Thornborow  brought  an  notion,  >'r. 
Wbitacre  urged  there  wna  no  adequate  con.sideration.  But 
the  Court  held  there  was  consideration,  and  the  defence 
foiled. 

The  importance  of  consideration  may  bo  shown  from  fhe  i 
other  examples.  A says  to  B,  “ Will  you  give  me  I'ut)  a 
year  for  life?”  B agrees,  but  the  ngreoment  cannot  le  j 
enforced  because  there  is  no  consideration.  But  it  is  other-  ■ 
wise  if  A,  a gentleman,  says  to  B,  a lady,  “ Will  you  man  y ; 
me  ? ” and  B replies  ” I will,”  for  hero  the  mere  promise  j 
of  the  one  is  the  consideration  for  the  promise  of  tlie 
other.  Agreements  which  lack  any  of  tho  essentials,  offer, 
acceptance  or  consideration,  are  therefore  not  enforceable 
contracts.  An  agreement  made  w'ithout  consideration  is 
sometimes  called  nudum  'pactum — a naked  agreement. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  consideration  must  be  a legal 
one,  and  it  must  not  be  immoral.  Nor  will  a past  con- 
sideration make  the  agreement  enforceable,  unless  it 
consists  of  services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  defen- 
dant’s request. 

WHO  MAY  CONTRACT? 

With  regard  to  the  capacity  of  parties,  it  may  be 
generally  stated  that  all  persons  of  adult  ago  may  enter 
into  contracts.  But  the  following  points  must  bo  noticed . 

1.  CONTRACTS  OF  INFANTS.  First  as  regard.s  infani^i 
that  is,  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  old 
rule  of  Common  Law  was  that  contracts  entered  into  by  an 
infant  were  not  enforceable  against  him  unless  they  were 
for  necessaries.  If  the  contract  were  for  his  benefit, 
however,  he  could  enforce  it  as  against  the  other  party, 
and  the  other  party  could  in  certain  cases  enforce  it 
against  the  infant,  e.g.  a contract  of  apprenticeship. 
After  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  could  ratify  any 
contract  he  had  made.  Two  recent  Acts  have  materially 
modified  the  former  law.  The  Infants’  Relief  Act,  1874, 
provides  that  all  contracts  entered  into  by  infants  for  the 
payment  of  money  lent  or  for  goods  supplied  (other  than 
necessaries),  and  all  accounts  stated  with  infants  are 
absolutely  void.  It  further  provides  that  even  if  the  infant 
on  reaching  full  ago  shaU  ratify  tho  contract,  it  shall  not 
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be  enforceable.  The  he<oud  Statute,  the  Betting  and 
Loams  (Infant)  Aft,  iH'tj,  uLo  providf-s  in  »ex:t]oii  3,  that 
it  an  infant  who  lits  contru'  ti-d  u void  loan  aj^rve'j,  after 
he  conifs  of  to  r<-p  y it,  ti.'-  > LTr'-nM-nt,  and  aiiv  inatru- 
merit,  neg</ti.it  !'•  or  other  .s  ix-,  in  piir»uan':e  of  tucL 

agrecm'rnt,  HhalJ  l>e  void  it"!  rii^viinst  all  [»er»ona 

whatsoever.  'I'he  lu.v,  th<-i'  fof,  !•,  that,  ex-  '-pt  with  regard 
to  nece-isarif no  iul  .nt  can  be  sn.-d  on  a C(<ntra-  t,  though 
tho  infant  may  sue  t *p|  ' Uig  the  other  contracting  parly 
is  an  arliiiw 

An  inf  .lit' .1  n- - - i ..ne-:  at'-  n-^t  merely  b-oi  an-i  clothing, 
but  all  th-i  '•  tli.-i'yi  whi'h,  faking  into  c'lnMdfration  his 
station  in  life,  it  w c^-'  fitiril  for  him  to  hav-.*.  In  the  case 
of  I’ct-  rs  * . l ifrni’.g,  fh--  ir  fitnt  was  nn  uii  Icr-gi  tduate  at 
Cambridge.  Hi  - f.'.’ii  T w:.-  a M-nde-r  <jf  I'arli  irnenl,  and 
a man  of  - on  '.t- n.b!  - n '.-.r-**.  '1 /i<-  jury  foun-l  lhat  four 

rings,  i gol-J  w,.t.  h ch  liri,  .■  -.-l  a pair  of  lir<-.v*t  pun*  wrr« 
noces.sar''  -,  i n-i  a c--<  ;;t  of  f.  ,,r  ju-1;.’-  '*  refu»«J  to  di.-torb 
the  V‘-fili>  1 i-*  an  ill;  J-' rt  inf  ['rovi-i-':!  in  the. ''ale  of 

Goods  \- t,  1 w hi' h ^ ivs,  “ wli- re  nf -•-•-  iri-  s are  eold 
and  dfln  ' n 1 loan  i.  nt  ...  h<-  must  p.i\  a re-.»->n«ble 
price  l!;<  : .'’■.r;  ‘ ;*t  in  th  M<  'if«n  n.'.m  g-^od* 

811  itablc  t <j  t iif . .n  -it  h ’ ■ - : .,u>  n iid  ni t . . . and  to 

his  a- til.  I rc  rc  • :.ts  .*  ti,  - fn:i<-  oi  -.ile  an-I  ddivi  rv.” 
’1  ra<b  -11  ■ to- \u.  't'ri'.v  " to 

a minor  -!-)  ■ .-.t  - t r.:,  ti  • gent b-n.aii  may 

bIiow  th.»t  li'  ■ • i,‘''  . 1\‘  .1  r'.'  [ !.i-l,  iii.ij  in  tl.r»ac  cir- 

cumstanc*  J t'..'  t;  i n o:  . .in:,  t r >\rr.  Tlic  chief 

nutlionty  f-'r  thi-  [r  it.  n tti-  . v-.-  of  .li.hr.-tonc  r. 
.Marl:  In  ih  ■ t ■ . , M • . .1.1  :i  ■ t ■ - • - , a t.-, . r.  bs-l  •■u jq  lied 

cloth-  . s to  y.  u'l  ' N!-.  .V.  • . Wh.  ri  h-«  ho--l  f- r ti.« 
ninoiiiit,  t !i'  f'l  ! '.s  - r . i-- !!..*>!  r.  M.ir  - w .it  an  ii.fsni. 

“ That  i:  y 1 • - ’ i-  i J-  hr.  *-  “ 1 :t  - lotlir* 

W'TO  n- - i i-  .”  “.'so  th'  ” we  -'  I’n',.''  H u-1 

“ for  ihh  ’ h y-:ii  di-I  m t ki.^w  n,  1 ) id  f ’-  ntv  of  cloth*  s 

ahicwly.’  'o  .'-'r.  .lohr  t-.r,--  I ' h i imt  r*<:Kjvtr.  Lord 

K.sher.  or,  t-  i •*■"  - --ming  h-  h r*-  lii-n,  sai-l  ; — 

■ ' ; I'T-  n f‘;'-  r.  .in*  ^ to  j-r.--.  «■,  i.i  t uhnt  t.'.r  ..-oo-ls 

.sntqi  1 t t"  f!  •'  I .»•  , I.I  M UJ  t . T:Jruir!,ol 

from  ( .:  of  1. is. ■ ! .t  th^t  t .e  i.ui  j'h*  d,  »i.ca 

Mrgpln  !.  \M. r-  ne-  iD'*'  t i t!.-*  .-.fant.  r;.c  clrcum- 
sf'-.n  " t.'i  it  t .c  in.'unt  i-.itl'. »t  It.e 

(O..,,  ,,f  , : i iitior.al  mil'’-;;*'  w o'n vio,'.-.: v ma'xxial,  u 

11  n-i  f it.,1  t • t .f  ;oi.t*':  1 ■•!!  of  lb*-  pla  i.i.fl.” 

There  are  still  aora**  contra-  ts  naidc  by  inf.ints  u{*on 
wlii-'ii  an  int.  nt  n. -y  L-  -ind  fn  r h-  l.v-  *,tt..ini'd  i.;* 
majority.  Wlure  infants  acquire  an  int-rc-t  i'l  prrmaneut 
property  to  whi  h obhi’-itii-n-  are  attaclo  d us  r.g.  under 
a lease,  or  m ih*-  a cont  ...  t which  involves  continuous 
rights  and  li;ibihtie«  and  L.ave  taken  fi.mo  benefit  under 
such  contract,  as  e.g.  a conti..-;t  under  which  they  became 
pos-sc.^-^ed  of  shares  in  a C'mj  i.-;y:  such  iiff  ints  will  be 
bound  unle.^s  they  expre.sNiy  di  - Laim  cr  repudiate  the 
contract  within  a reasonable  time  alter  they  h.ive  attained 
their  m.^h-irity. 

2.  CONTRACTS  OF  MARRIED  WOKEN.  Under 
the  Common  Law,  any  contract  catered  into  by  a rr.arried 
woman  was  void,  and  that  remained  the  law  until  the 
passing  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Act  of  IS ■>2.  There  were  a few 
exceptions  to  the  Common  Laxc  Rule  os  to  the  contracte  of 
married  women  being  void;  (1)  a married  woman  might 
have  contractual  righte  concerning  a chote  in  action  assigned 
to  her,  or  with  regoni  to  her  own  personal  services  ; (2)  the 
wife  of  the  king  could  also  make  contracts  as  a femme  sole 
(i.e.,  an  unmarried  woman) ; (3)  so  could  the  wife  of  a man 
who  had  been  outlawed  ; (4)  by  custom  of  the  City  of 
London,  a married  woman  might  trade  there,  and  make 
the  necessary  contracts  ; (5)  and  a divorced  woman  reverted 
to  her  former  position  as  femme  eole.  Under  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  a married  woman  may  sue 
and  be  sued  with  regard  to  her  separate  property.  [Refer 
to  section  relating  to  the  law  of  Husband  and  Wife.) 

3.  CONTRACTS  OP  LUNATICS  AND  DRUNKEN 
PERSONS.  Lunatics,  like  infants,  are  liable  for  contracts  for 
necessaries,  even  though  the  other  contracting  party  knew 
of  the  lunacy.  As  regards  other  contracts,  provided  they 
be  fair,  the  lunatic  is  liable  unless  he  can  prove  that  the 
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other  party  knew  of  his  condition.  “ When  a person  enters 
into  a contract  and  afterwards  alleges  that  he  was  so  insane 
at  the  time  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  and 
proves  the  allegation,  the  contract  is  as  binding  on  him  in  ’ 
every  respect  as  if  he  had  been  sane  when  he  made  it,  unless  ^ 
he  can  prove  further  that  the  person  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted knew  him  to  be  so  insane  as  not  to  be  able  of  under-  j 
standing  what  he  was  about.”  (Lord  Esher).  The  con- 
tracts of  intoxicated  'persona  follow  the  same  rules.  It  must  ' 
bo  noticed,  too,  that  though  a contract  entered  into  by  a 
drunken  person  may  be  avoided  by  him  if  he  can  show  that  | 
the  other  party  to  the  contract  knew  of  his  condition,  yet  I 
if  he  ratify  his  contract  after  becoming  sober,  ho  will  be  . 
held  liable  for  it.  It  is  never  open  to  one  party  to  a con- 
tract to  avoid  it  on  the  ground  that  the  other  party  was 
intoxicated  when  it  was  entered  into. 

4.  CONTRACTS  OF  CORPORATIONS.  A corporation 
can  contract  only  through  an  authorised  agent.  A non- 
trading corporation,  such  as  a borough  council,  must 
contract  under  seal,  unless  the  contract  be  of  triQing  ' 
importance,  like  the  hire  of  a porter.  Trading  corporations, 
of  which  the  most  familiar  examples  are  Limited  Companies, 
can  contract  like  a private  person  in  regard  to  all  matters  , 
within  the  scope  of  their  powers  as  defined  by  the  : 
Memorandum  of  Association-  Thus,  where  the  law  requires 
a private  person  to  contract  by  deed,  so  must  a Limited 
Company ; and  where  a private  person  can  enter  into 
a contract  by  a simple  writing  or  by  word  of  month,  so 
also  can  a Limited  Company. 

Certain  statutes,  like  the  Public  Health  Acts,  have  made 
it  imperative  that  the  contracts  of  corporations  should 
be  under  seal.  Thus,  where  the  sanitary  authority  of 
a locality  enter  into  a contract  for  the  execution  of  janitary 
works,  the  contract  must  bo  under  seal,  otherwise  the 
party  executing  the  works  will  not  bo  able  to  sue  either 
for  the  contract  price  or  for  the  value  of  the  work  he  has 
actually  done. 

6.  CONTRACTS  OF  ALIENS.  With  few  exceptions, 
an  alien  has  the  same  contractual  capacity  as  a Itritish 
subject.  It  is  provided  in  the  Naturalization  Act  that  no 
alien  can  become  owner  of  a British  ship.  As  regards 
aliens  who  are  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  they  cannot  i 
contract  withotit  licence  from  the  Crown,  nor,  during  war,  . 
can  they  enforce  any  existing  contract.  But  on  peace  i 
being  restored,  all  their  rights  under  existing  contracts  are  i 
restored.  Foreign  States,  and  their  representatives  here, 
as  well  as  the  officials  and  household  of  the  latter,  cannot 
be  sued  here  unless  they  care  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
jurisdiction. 

6.  SOME  SPECIAL  DISABILITIES.  No  convict 
whoso  offence  has  been  either  treason  or  felony  can  make 
a valid  contract,  nor  enforce  one  already  made,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  punishment.  A barrister  cannot  sue 
for  his  fees.  Mediced  men  were  under  much  the  same 
disability  until  1858,  but  now  they  can  sue  for  their  pro- 
fessional fees.  The  College  of  Physicians  has  power  to 
make  bye-laws  prohibiting  their  Fellows  from  exercising 
the  privilege. 

AORBBMBNTS  WHICH  ARB  VOID  OR  VOIDABLB. 

If  there  be  certain  flaws  in  an  agreement,  they  may  | 
render  it  “ void,”  that  is,  destitute  of  legal  effect ; or  | 
they  may  only  make  it  “ voidable,”  which  means  that  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  has  the  option  of  affirming 
or  rejecting  the  agreement.  Sir  William  Anson  explains  the 
difference  in  this  way  r — 

A void  contract,  when  shown  to  bo  void,  can  create  no 
legal  rights,  the  whole  transaction  is  null  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  A voidable  contnoct  is  a contract  with  a flaw,  of 
which  one  of  tlie  parties  may,  if  ho  please,  take  advautnsre. 

If  ho  do  not  exorcise  this  right  within  a reasonable  time, 
so  that  the  position  of  parties  is  altered,  or  if  he  take 
benefit  nmior  tlie  contract,  or  if  third  pei’sons  acquire  rights 
under  it,  his  power  of  avoidance  ceases,  and  he  is  bound  by 
the  contract. 

1.  MISTAKE  IN  CONTRACTS.  A mistake  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  parties  does  not  vitiate  a contract. 
But  where  there  is  a genuine  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of 


the  transaction,  or  as  to  the  person  with  whom  the  contract 
is  made  or  (in  some  cases)  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
contract,  the  contract  will  be  void,  m fact  there  is  no 
contract.  The  following  cases  give  apt  illustrations. 

G)  Mackinnon,  a very  old  man,  was  iii-luce..  to  indor^ 
a bill  for  £3,000.  He  was  told  it  was  a guarantee  ; in  fa-.t 
it  was  an  orilinary  bill  of  exchange.  It  afTerworJ-  came 
into  tlie  poasession  of  one  foster,  for  value,  who  sued 
Mackinnon  for  the  amount.  The  jury  found  there  was 
no  negligence  on  the  part  of  Mackinnon,  and  it  was  Leli 
that  foster  could  not  recover.  Such  a procee-iu.g, 
Mr.  .7u.<5tice  Bvles  said,  ” was  invalid,  not  merely  on  tl-e 
ground  of  fraud,  where  frand  exists,  but  on  the  ground  that 
the  mind  of  the  signer  did  not  aocompany  the  signature  ; 
In  other  words,  that  he  never  intended  to  sign,  and  there- 
fore in  contemplation  of  law  never  did  ocu  the  contract 
to  which  his  name  is  appended  ; and  therefore  there  was 
no  contract.” 

(2)  One  Jones  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  leather 
piping  from  a Mr.  Brocklehurst.  He  sent  to  him  an  order 
for  some  piping,  which  was  received  by  a Mr.  Bolton,  who 
Lad  just  purchased  Brocklehurst's  business.  Bolton 
executed  the  order  without  advising  Jones  of  any  change 
In  the  business.  Jones  sometime  aft'.Twanls  learned  that 
the  goods  had  not  come  from  Brocklelnirst,  and  refusei  to 
pay  for  thiin.  It  was  held  Uiat  Bolton  could  not  recover, 
because  there  was  no  contr.ici  made  with  him. 

(3)  A contract  was  made  for  the  sale  of  a ca.rgo  of 
com,  the  contracting  parties  believin?  that  it  w*a 
then  on  its  way  from  Salonica  to  England.  But  the  corn 
bad  got  damai^,  and  at  tlie  time  the  contract  was  made 
it  had  been  unloaded  and  sold  at  Tunis.  The  cootract  was 
held  to  l>c  void,  one  of  tlio  ju-ige:*  remarking  tl:at  it  clearly 
Implied  ” that  U.^re  wm  liomcthing  to  be  Void  and  Fome- 
thirig  to  bo  purchased,  whereas  tl.e  object  of  the  mIs  ha  t 
ccascii  to  exint.” 

2.  MONEY  PAID  BY  MISTAKE-  The  general  rule 
is  that  if  money  has  been  paid  under  a mBtake  of  fact?  it  is 
recoverable,  but  that  money  paid  under  a mistake  as  totlio 
law  is  not.  This  is  in  acconlonoe  with  the  old  legal  maxim. 
Ignorantin  faeti  txcusat ; ignorantici  juris  non  excusai 
(i^^noranre  of  the  f .f't  cxcusea  ; ignorance  of  the  law  does 
not  excuse).  Every  Enulishinan  is  p^resumed  to  know  the 
law.  ” Every  man,”  said  lx)i-d  Ellenborough,  “ mu.^t  be 
taken  to  be  cognisant  of  tho  law  : otherwise  there  is  no 
6. lying  to  what  extent  the  excuse  of  ignorance  might  not 
be  carrietl.  It  would  bo  urged  in  almost  every  case.” 

3.  ?JISREPRESENTATION.  Each  party  to  a contract 
is  cxj>ecte<l  to  exercise  ordinarycare  and  to  make  due  inv€«ti- 
g dions  and  enquiries.  But  where  one  of  the  parties  is  at 
tho  mercy  of  the  representations  of  the  other,  and  cannot 
make  enquiries  for  himself,  any  misrepresentations  bv  tho 
other,  though  made  innocently,  will  render  the  contract 
voidable.  In  contracts  of  insurance  and  the  sale  of  land 
(as  to  both  of  which  more  will  bo  said  heroaft^r),  any 
material  misrepresentation,  though  innocent,  may  causa 
the  contract  to  be  sot  aside. 

4.  CONCEALMENT.  But  in  certain  oootracta  it  is 
not  enough  that  there  should  bo  no  material  misrepreseu- 
tation  ; there  must  also  be  a full  disclosure  of  material 
matters.  ‘‘The.se,”  says  Sir  \V.  Anson,  ‘‘ ore  contracts  iti 
which  one  of  the  parties  is  pircsumed  t-o  have  means  of 
knowledge  which  ai’e  not  accessible  to  the  other,  and  is 
then  bound  to  tell  him  everx’thing  which  may  be  supposed 
likely  to  affect  his  judgment.  In  other  worxls,  every 
contract  may  bo  invalidated  by  material  misrepre.seutation. 
and  some  contracts  even  by  non-disclosure  of  a material 
fact.  Contracts  of  inoxine,  fire,  and  life  insurance,  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  land,  for  family  settlements,  and  for 
tho  allotment  of  shares  in  compnxoies,  are  of  the  sp>ecial 
class  affected  by  non-disclosure. 

6.  FRAUD.  Fraud  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parties 
will  vitiate  any  contract.  There  has  always  been  a reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  judges  to  define  fraud,  but  from  a 
consideration  of  tho  cases  it  may  bo  said  to  be  a fabo 
representation  of  fact,  made  with  tho  knowledge  that  it  is 
false,  or  with  a reckless  disreganl  as  to  whether  it  is  true 
or  false,  with  tho  intention  that  tho  piarty  to  wliom  it  is 
made  should  act  upon  it,  ami  which  does  actually  induoti 
him  to  act  upon  it.  Not  every  misrepresentation  is  a 
fraud,  for  a misropwesentation  may  be  made  innocently. 
Caveat  emptor  (let  tho  buyer  beware),  has  long  becu  .a 
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maxim  of  the  law ; and  a seller  is  not  obliged  to  make  known  } 
ihe  existence  of  defects  in  the  articles  lie  sells,  but  the  ' 
law  will  not  allow  him  to  state  such  defects  do  not  exist.  ■ 
Where  there  has  been  a misrepresentation,  the  only  remedy  j 
of  the  party  aggrieved  is  an  action  to  set  aside  the  cont  ract ; i 
where  there  has  been  fraud  he  may  bring  an  action  for  the 
wrong  committed.  “No  action,”  Lord  .Justice  Lramwcll 
once  said,  “ is  maintainable  for  a mere  statement,  although 
untrue,  and  although  acted  on  to  the  darnagi;  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  made,  unless  that  statement  is  false  to  the  1 
knowledge  of  the  person  making  it.”  But  under  the 
Directors’  Liability  Act,  directors  are  liable  to  pijrsons 
who  have  taken  shares  on  the  faith  of  a prospectus  which  I 
contains  false  statements  that  the  directors  honestly  | 
believe,  unless  they  had  reasonable  grounds  for  such  | 
belief,  or  unless  they  made  the  statements  on  the  report  ; 
of  an  expert  whom  they  honestly  and  reasonably  bedieved  i 
to  be  competent,  or  unless  the  statements  were  a correct  1 
version  of  an  official  document.  ! 

6.  DURESS  AND  UNDUE  INFLUENCE.  A contract  i 

made  under  duress  or  undue  inlluence  is  also  void.ible.  ! 
Duresa  consists  in  actual  or  threatened  violence  or  unlawful  1 
imprisonment  to  the  contracting  party  or  his  wife,  cluld,  j 
or  parent.  It  must  he  inflicted  or  threateneti  by  Ihc  other 
party  to  the  contract,  or  by  some  one  acting  under  him. 
Undue  influence  is  often  presumed  from  the  relation' bip  j 
®f  the  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  transactions  bctw< cu 
fiolicitor  and  client,  guardian  and  ward,  parent  and  child,  . 
trustee  and  cestui-quo  trust  (that  is  the  person  po-cssing  j 
the  equitable  right  to  property  vested  in  the  trustee).  : 
In  these  cases  the  burden  of  proving  the  validity  of  the  j 
transaction  hes  upon  the  person  obtaining  the  benelit  under  I 
it.  1 

7.  CONTRACTS  WHICH  BIUST  BE  IN  WRITING.  ' 

It  is  a common  error  to  suppose  that  v(‘rbal  conirncts  i 
•annot  bo  enforced  in  a Court  of  Law.  The  true  rule  is  I 
that  any  legal  contract,  whether  verbal  or  othorwis'',  can  I 
be  enforced  unless  there  is  in  existence  some  /\<  i of  I'ailia-  ! 
ment  which  requires  such  a contract  to  be  in  writing.  , 
There  are  many  such  Acts.  The  Statute  of  Fraiuls,  IdTT. 
provides  that  the  following  contracts  cannot  b cnforci  l j 
unless  they  bo  in  writing,  or  unless  some  note  or  n. i 
rsjid’jjim  thereof  in  writiilg  has  been  signed  by  the  del  , nil.;:, t ; 
or  his  authorised  agent.  I 

(1)  Promises  by  an  executor  or  administntor  to  answer  ' 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate.  (2)  Promises  to  !ii!s\\(,r  , 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  misenniages  of  another  person.  ! 

(3)  Agreements  made  in  consideration  of  m;irriage  (i.e, 
promises  to  pay  a person  money  if  he  will  marry  some  one'). 

(4)  Contracts  concerning  land.s.  tenements,  or  hcroilit;i- 
ments,  or  interests  therein,  (o)  Agreements  incapalde 
of  being  performed  within  the  space  of  one  j-car  from  tiie 
making  tlieroof. 

Lord  Tenterden’s  Act,  1828,  provides  that  no  action 
may  bo  brought  v/hereby  to  charge  any  person  by  reason 
of  any  representation  or  assurance  made  concerning  the 
character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings  of 
any  other  person,  unless  such  represcnt.ation  or  assurance 
is  in  writing  signed  by  the  party  to  bo  charged.  The 
Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  provides  that  contracts  for  tlie 
»ale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  £10  or  upw^ards,  cannot  be 
enforced  by  action  unless  the  buyer  accepts  part  of  the 
goods  so  actually  sold  and  actually  receives  the  same  or 
jives  something  in  earnest,  or  part  payment,  or  unless 
lome  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  contract  be 
made  by  the  party  to  be  charged  or  his  agent. 

Other  Statutes  require  that  leases  must  be  by  deed, 
unless  they  be  leases  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  years, 
upon  which  the  rent  reserved  amounts  to  two -thirds  at 
least  of  the  full  annual  value  of  the  property.  Moreover, 
by  other  Acts,  acknowledgments  of  debts  barred  by  the 
Statutes  of  Limitations,  Assignments  of  Copyright, 
Contracts  of  Marine  Insurance,  Assignments  of  choses  in 
metion  (i.e.,  proprietary  rights  enforceable  by  action).  Bills 
of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Acceptances  and  Transfer 
•f  Shares  in  Companies,  and  certain  contracts  ma,de  between 
Bolicitors  and  their  clients,  ar#  pot  enforceable  unless  they 
he  in  writing. 


ILLEGAL  AGREEMENTS 

1.  GAMING.  'J  h'-r  ■ arc  toioo  a;.T«-eiiient3  whic-h  from 
f h<‘ir  very  nature  arc  illegal,  .and  v.hifh  therefore  caxmot 
lie  ome  ciito; ccabl'-  coniracti.  \\  a;.'' ring  and  ga ruing 
contracts  arc  pr-iubitei  by  statute,  '-ec.  Is  of  the  8 <k  ft 
Viet.  c.  lo9  provides: — 

Jij.it  .'ill  < (jiiiract ' r,r  ai'TwtneiiUi  ul.ctlicr  bv  parol  or 
in  ril ii.t-',  IjV  ^^.ly  ijI  or  '.\a-eric:',  -u  ill  null  sfid 

vuid  : and  t!..il  ijo  jj.iit,  sliull  Lc  hr'  u.-  i ,,r  tmiiiilained 
in  any  f,[  l,i'.\  or  jor  n-.  . cni,.'  any  suin  ol 

moijc . or  \ ilti;il  Jib'  jc  l to  (><•  '..o:.  iij";]  a.ny  wat'er, 

or  whi.  n -i..:i  I,..'."  U-..;,  iicj.o-r.  'l  in  tic-  >.uu>U  ol  any 
I'cr-oi.  to  ;il  Ujc  event  upon  v.  l,.,  ;.  , v, -i.-cr  .-iuUj  have 

been  i;,  ■ . 

TIjc  iiiatter  ii-  ciirriei!  farther  by  .<ec.  1 of  the  Carii’Hg  Act. 

I&'JX,  ubieli  S,1\H  : — 

‘•-'.ny  i'r.,n,i-e,  c.vprc-j  cr  iiop  uj  [,  .y  :.nr  per-o.a 
niiV  -Mil  ol  ii.ofi'-y  p li  1 hy  Iji.'ij  iiii  ut,  or  in  re  |‘<vi  any 
e ..  ir.il  or  .I'r-.;:.'  t r<-'..!,  r.-J  i re..!  I.y  th<.  Act 

of  > and 't  \ . i.,  c.  lo-.j  !o  ,.,iy  ..uy  -;;in  of  nio:  - y by  way 

of  < oliJi  1 i'>; I,  fi  e T'  '.V . . r. . , I r i ' er'.v  .»i',  j c ri  ■-  f-"  t ol  an  T 

sue),  ."J'lr.i  !,  or  of  V 1',-  r,  fl.r  . •,  ij,'.  reto  or  in 

‘ 'leCi  II  or, ,.  ^,,1;  ^ ^ yolij  J;!.  acliotj 

I ! ...1  1 '•  I'TO-J'.'.,  .M  J t-j  .••■•o\er  an.'  '-ii' ..  i-i.in 

I’l  1 " .ey.” 

T b • el  <•  I ol  tlio.so -tatuti-H  j,^  (o  innke  all  w a_'ei  s end  all 
transact ioriH  eoP  t'  r..l  fb-Teto  null  .uol  void.  \\  ith  ro;..ird 
to  Hpecnl.'if  ivi  1 1 . ;i -.1,'  t ."ii>  111  vb'.ili  (ortaiM  out-idi - 

brokers  « rio.ig  •.  ii  it  app  -.irs  ii  . l.ii.g  at  the 

t r;i  11'  jot  i' il.s  • a V.bo!'-,  liie  coat.'a*  1'  not  I lie  fir  the 

hi  nd  /itlf  fiuT' I'.i  ' or  - of  shar- -.  but  im-p  ly  a gatnbie 
i'l  d i lb 'roiu'i'>,  it  ii  vj.id  a-  u r.  Mon*  v or  stx'uriti' s 
tjofii) -1?  Cl  1 “to  covir  o.i.'T'iKo,  ' iii.'iv  I'l'  p covered  bv 
the  (hpo'iitor  evil  in  .»  \i;;;iring  fraii'-.n  tion. 

(lanibhiiv  oil  lo  - li\  .^I..lltlrl  ' I*,  rill  w :ik  di-.ali  with  bv 
an  .Aot  I . ^(d  ill  (i  to',,  r,  tic-  ri’,  •.■vurc  b'  lng  an 

outeoiii'  of  a niov-ru'iit  to  pii  \tijt  tl.c  < vl  roii'.eijueni  « s 
whii  h Wi'i'o  boh.  ,o.!  to  nr:  '•  froj  i p- r-o:;-.  ij'  iivjiig 
pe  uni  iry  b'  li.  fiorii  di-.i  t. T'  at  rt-a.  wliieh  it  wa-r 
b'-lieved  wen-  f;<  'iio  t’v  a;j'.i  (!•  !'b(  r.itely  bruu;.’bt  about. 
( For  p i' ticuhir'  <■:  .M  .i.t;;;,  l.i'ur.moe  ((.kiuibhiig  Policies) 
A' t ol  it.  I'l.d.) 

2.  AGRLEInF’iTS  AGAINST  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

A contrai  t wliieli  i-  tor  tin  ) i-ne!.t  of  an  eij'-mv,  or  which  is 
an  affront  to  u f;jemlly  fop  ijn  po\ier,  will  nut  be  enforced 
by  the  eoiirts.  Nor  will  contracts  bf  enforcisl  wluch  have 
for  fliiir  olijcct  the  sale  of  fuiblic  ollice.t,  tlic  a^'igtiinent  of 
the  palariea  or  p • atta  Ijing  to  such  onice»»,  the 

securing  of  votis  of  m-  inberi  of  Parliament,  confraets  to 
pro.-ent  to  Fci  i.'-iastii  a!  benefices  in  consideration  of 
money  or  other  jiiivment  aUo  come  iintlcr  the  same  head. 
Agricinents  to  commit  a crime  or  a wrong  .-’.re  aUo  illegal. 

3.  INTERFETiING  WITH  THE  COURSE  OF  JUSTICE. 
Any  contract  which  tends  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
justice  will  not  be  enforced.  Any  agreement  which  haa 
for  its  object  the  stifling  of  a prosecution  or  the  compound- 
ing of  ofTences  b illegal  and  void.  “ You  shall  not,"  said 
Lord  Westbnr}’,  “ make  a tnide  of  a felony.  If  you  are 
aware  that  a crime  has  been  committed  you  shall  not 
convert  that  crime  into  a source  of  proflt  or  benefit  to  your- 
self.” There  is  an  exception,  however,  in  those  cases  where 
civil  and  criminal  remedies  exist  side  bv  side.  A com- 
promise of  a prosecution  is  then  permissible.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Denman  expressed  the  rule  thus  : — 

We  sliall  probably  be  safe  in  laving  it  down  that  the  law 
will  permit  a compromise  of  all  offences,  though  made  the 
subject  of  a criminal  prosecution,  for  which  offence  the 
injured  party  might  sue  and  recover  damages  in  an  action. 
It  is  often  the  only  manner  in  which  he  can  obtain  redress. 
But  if  the  offence  is  of  a public  nature,  no  agreement  can  be 
valid  that  b foimded  on  the  consideration  of  stifling  a 
prosecution  for  it. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  MArs'XEyAKCE,  which 
is  defined  as  “ the  offence  of  intermeddling  in  a suit  that 
in  no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  assisting 
either  party,  with  money  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or 
defend  it.  It  is  an  offence  against  justice,  as  it  keeps  alive 
strife  and  contention,  and  perverts  the  remedial  powers 
of  the  law  into  an  engine  of  oppression.  A man  mar, 
however,  maintain  the  suit  of  his  near  kinsman,  servant. 
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or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  and  compassion,  with 
impunity ; or  he  may  maintain  a suit  in  which  he  has  any 
interest,  actual  or  contingent.”  Champerty,  which  is  an 
agreement  between  a plaintiff  or  a defendant  in  a suit  and 
a third  person  to  share  in  the  profits  of  a suit  is  also  illegal,  i 

4.  RESTRAINT  OF  MARRIAGE.  Any  agreements  ; 
restricting  freedom  of  marriage  are  discouraged  by  the 
courts  as  being  injurious  to  the  moral  weU-being  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Newsham  Peers,  a gentleman  who  lived  a century  and 
a half  ago,  gave  a document  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Lowe,  which 
eaid,  “ I do  hereby  promise  Mrs.  Catherine  Lov.'e  that  I will 
not  marry  with  any  person  beside  herself ; if  I do  I agree  to 
pay  to  the  said  Catherine  Lowe  £1,000  within  three  months 
next  after  I shall  marry  any  one  else.”  Ten  years  later  the 
gentleman  altered  his  mind  and  married  another  lady. 
Mrs.  Lowe,  therefore  brought  an  action  to  recover  the 
£1,000,  but  it  was  decided  the  agreement  was  void  as  being 
in  restraint  of  marriage. 

But  the  cases  show  that  conditions  are  valid  which 
prohibit  a person  marrying  before  reaching  the  age  of  j 
twenty-one,  or  with  a named  person,  or  with  a person  of  I 
a particular  nationality  or  religion  or  calling  in  life.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  to  be  the  law  that  a condition  is 
good  if  it  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  “ import  an 
absolute  injunction  to  celibacy.”  Marriage  brokerage  con- 
tracts or  agreements  to  pay  money  for  bringing  about  a 
marriage  are  also  illegal. 

5.  RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE.  Formerly  it  was  held 
tliat  contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade  were  voirl,  but 
that  contracts  in  partial  restraint  of  trade  were  good. 
Nowadays  the  distinction  between  general  restraint  and 
partial  restraint  is  no  longer  of  importance.  The  true 
test  is,  is  the  restraint  reasonable,  does  it  only  do  what 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  party  for  whose 
benefit  the  covenant  not  to  carry  on  the  trade  was  given. 

If  it  does  this  and  nothing  more  the  restraint,  whether 
general  or  partial,  is  reasonable  and  perfectly  good. 

A restraint  upon  the  pujiil  of  a dentist  not  to  practise 
dentistry  after  his  apprenticeship  within  200  miles  of  his 
master  has  been  held  to  be  unreasonable,  but  a restraint 
upon  a linen  draper’s  assistant  not  to  carry  on  that  business 
within  half  a mile  of  her  employer  has  been  held  reason- 
able. So  long  as  a restraint  is  reasonable  as  to  space,  it 
does  not  matter  for  bow  long  a time  the  condition  is 
imposed. 

What  is  reasonable  as  to  space  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  What  would  formerly  have  been 
regarded  unreasonable  as  to  space  would  now,  under 
modern  industrial  conditions,  be  hold  perfectly  reasonable. 
Thus,  Nordenfelt  was  a maker  of  guns,  which  he  supplied 
to  every  civilised  government.  He  sold  his  business  to 
a company,  and  agreed  that  for  twenty-five  years  ho  would 
cease  to  make  guns  or  to  carry  on  any  busine.ss  likely  to 
compete  with  such  business  as  the  company  was  carrying 
on  for  the  time  being.  It  was  held  that  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  the  restriction  was  reasonable 
though  unlimited  in  point  of  space,  and  was  therefore 
perfectly  good. 

ASSIGNMENT. 

1.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CONTRACTS.  As  wo  have 
Been,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  only  persons  who  can  be 
affected  by  a contract  are  those  who  are  parties  to  it. 
And  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  certain  contracts  are  ended 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  thereto.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  for  some  of  the  parties  to  a contract 
to  drop  out  and  for  others  to  take  their  place,  and  this  may 
be  done  either  by  tlio  voluntary  act  of  the  contracting 
parties  or  by  operation  of  law.  At  common  law  ” a chose 
in  action  ” (that  is,  a right  to  demand  by  action  a debt 
or  sum  of  money  or  other  right)  was  not  assignable  unless 
by  agreement  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  except  in  the 
case  of  negotiable  instruments  (bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  as  to 
which  reference  should  be  made  to  the  special  section 
dealing  with  that  matter),  which  were  excepted  for  the 
Bake  of  mercantile  convenience.  There  was  another  excep- 
tion, for  it  is  a prerogative  of  the  Crown  that  a chose  in 
action  vested  in  it  may  paes  undo^  the  sign  manual.  The  ' 


courts  of  equity,  however,  always  gave  relief  the 

common  law  rule,  and  a!lowe<l  si-«-;i?r.r  • r.t  of  all  rights  of 
action  where  they  thought  it  equiiable  to  do  -to,  Bv  a 
statute  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  common  law  ruie 
was  modified,  as  the  assignee  was  enable  to  sue  in  the 
name  of  the  assignor.  This  remained  the  law  dcAm  to 
IS73,  when  the  Judicature  Act  provided  that  any 
absolute  assignment  in  writing  by  the  a.ssignor  should  at 
law,  conditionally  on  express  notice  being  given  to  the 
debtor,  effectually  transfer  the  chose  in  action,  always 
provided  that  such  assignment  should  not  purport  to  be  by 
way  of  charge  only.  Any  ri  ,'ht  to  a debt  trerofere  may 
now  he  OLsnyned.  An  apt  illustration  is  found  in  one  of  the 
first  cases  to  come  before  the  Courts  after  the  framing  of  the 
Judicature  Acta. 

Ur.  Gough  was  a shipbuilder,  and  he  was  building  a ship 
for  Mr.  Bannister  for  which  be  was  to  be  paid  £1.375.  But 
Ur.  Gough  owed  some  money  to  Mr.  Brice,  a solicitor,  and 
gave  to  him  a writiuc  addressed  to  Mr.  Bannister  in  these 
words : — ••  I do  hereby  order,  authorise  and  request  vou  to 
pay  to  Mr.  Willi.-xm  Brice,  solicitor.  Bridtrwater,  the  sum  of 
£100  out  of  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  from  you  to  me, 
and  his  receipt  for  same  shall  be  a eood  dis«'harge.”  On  the 
day  he  received  this  Mr.  Brice  served  a wTitten  notice  on 
Mr.  Bannister,  informing  him  of  the  assi^ment.  But  Mr. 
Bannister  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Brice,  and 
paid  the  shipbuilder  (lire«  t.  Then  Mr.  Brice  sued  Mr. 
Bannister  for  the  £100.  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridije 
gave  judimient  for  the  plaintiff.  The  case  was  then  taken 
to  the  Court  of  .\pj>eal.  and  the  judkrmcnt  was  upheld. 
Being  so  soon  after  tlie  pa-^sing  of  the  Jiniicaiure  Act  it  was 
new  law.  and  the  relui  tar.ce  of  the  judires  to  find  as  thev  did 
wa.s  sliown  by  Lord  Justu'e  Bramwell.  who  said  : — ‘‘  I have 
reluctantly  come  to  tlte  coiicladon  that  this  judgment 
ehould  be  atlinned  . . . It  does  seem  to  me  a .strange  tiling, 
and  hard  on  a man.  tliai  he  should  enter  into  a contract 
with  another  and  then  find  that  le.  i-e  that  other  has 
entered  into  some  contract  with  a third,  he.  the  fir>t  man. 
is  unable  to  do  that  which  it  Is  reasonable  and  just  tiiat  ho 
Bhould  do  for  liis  own  gooil.  But  tlie  law  seems  to  be  so; 
and  any  one  who  enters  into  a contract  with  A must 
do  so  with  the  understanding  that  B may  be  Uie  person 
with  whom  he  will  liave  to  reckon.” 

Ill  order  that  the  assignment  of  a chose  in  action  (other 
than  a negotiable  instrument ) should  be  v.nUd.  the  assign- 
ment must  be  in  writing,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
person  liable,  and  the  assignee  must  have  given  some 
consideration  for  the  assignment.  Further,  the  assignee 
takes  the  chose  in  action  subject  to  all  the  equities,  that 
is,  whatever  defence  the  debtor  might  have  if  sued  by 
the  assignor,  will  be  equally  good  against  the  assignee. 
In  the  case  of  negotiable  instruments  the  assignment  is 
by  simple  delivery  of  the  instrument,  notice  need  not  be 
given  to  the  person  liable  on  it,  and  the  assignee  who  takes 
it  fn  good  faith  and  for  value  takes  it  free  from  the  equities  ; 
that  is,  he  is  tho  absolute  owner  of  the  amount  of  the 
instrument,  and  whatever  defences  the  debtor  might 
have  had  against  the  assignor  will  he  of  no  avail  against 
the  assignee. 

2.  ASSIGNMENT  OP  LIABILITIES.  But  a person 
cannot  assign  his  liabilities  except  by  permission  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  is  liable,  and  of  the  assignee.  This  is 
really  the  formation  of  a new  contract,  and  is  called  a 
Novation.  That  a person  should  not  be  able  to  transfer 
his  liabilities  is  only  reasonable,  for  as  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman  once  said,  ‘‘You  have  a right  to  tho  benefit  you 
contemplate  from  tho  character,  credit  and  substance  of 
the  party  with  whom  you  contract.” 

Mr.  ShaiTie,  a coachmatcer,  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  furnish  Mr.  Dninunond  with  a carriage  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  at  seventy-five  guinc.as  a year.  At  the  time  of 
making  the  contract  a Mr.  Robson  was  a partner  with 
Mr.  Sharpe,  but  tliis  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Drummond,  tlie 
business  being  carried  on  in  tho  name  of  Mr.  Shaiqie  only. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  three  years  tlie  partnership 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  left  it  altogether.  Mr. 
Drummond  was  informed  of  tho  dissolution,  and  that 
Mr.  Robson  was  now  tho  owner  of  the  carriage  and  would 
look  to  Mr.  Dnmunond  for  the  hire.  Jlr.  Drummond 
said  under  tliese  circumstances  he  would  not  keep 
the  carriage,  and  returned  it.  The  Court  held  that  he 
was  entitled  to  do  so.  Tlie  defendanL”  said  Lord 
Tenterden,  *'  mav  have  been  inducoil  to  enter  into  thki 
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contract  by  reason  of  the  personal  confidence  which  be 
reposed  in  Sharpe,  and  therefore  have  agreed  to  pay  money 
In  advance.  The  latter,  therefore,  having  aaid  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  perform  the  contract,  the  defendant  had 
a right  to  object  to  its  being  performed  by  any  other 
person,  and  to  say  that  he  contracted  with  Sharpe  alone, 
and  not  with  any  other  person.” 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  liabilities  may  bo 
assigned  by  consent  of  all  the  parties.  And  it  might  bo 
provided  in  the  original  contract  that  the  assignees  and 
heirs  of  the  promisor  should  be  bound  if  the  contract  relates 
to  the  sale  of  land.  In  cases  also  where  the  contract  is  to 
do  work  which  may  be  done  by  any  ordinary  workman, 
the  Court  will  not  avoid  the  contract  because  the  w-ork  is 
not  done  by  the  contracting  person  himself.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  in  one  judgment,  and  referring  to  the 
case  of  carriage  hire  just  quoted,  said  : 

“ When  a person  contracts  with  another  to  do  work  or 
perform  service,  and  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  person 
employed  has  been  selected  with  reference  to  his  individual 
skill,  competency,  or  other  personal  qualification,  the  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  of  the  party  so  employed  to  execute 
the  work  or  perform  the  service  is  a sufliclent  answer  to  any 
demand  by  a stranger  to  the  original  contractof  the  perform- 
ance of  it  by  the  other  party,  and  entitles  the  latter  to 
treat  the  contract  as  at  an  end,  notwitlistandiug  that 
the  person  tendered  to  take  the  place  of  the  contracting 
party  may  bo  equally  well  qualified  to  do  the  service. 
Personal  performance  is  in  such  a case  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract,  which,  consequently,  cannot  in  its  absence  be 
enforced  against  an  unwilling  party.  But  this  principle 
appears  to  us  inapplicable  in  the  present  i nstanoe  (tlio  repair 
of  railway  waggons),  inasmuch  as  wc  cannot  suppose  that 
in  stipulating  for  the  repair  of  these  waggons  by  tlie  com- 
pany— a rough  description  of  work  which  ordinary  workmen 
conversant  with  the  business  would  be  perfectly  able  to 
execute — the  defendants  attached  any  importance  to 
whether  the  repairs  were  done  by  the  company,  or  by  any 
one  with  whom  the  company  might  enter  into  a subsidiary 
contract  to  do  the  work.” 

3.  ASSIGNMENT  BY  STATUTE.  In  addition  to 
the  provision  of  the  Judicature  Act  with  regard  to  assign- 
ment (see  above),  there  are  a few  special  statutory  excep- 
tions to  the  Common  Law  rule:  (1)  With  regard  to  Tufe 
Insurance  Policies  it  is  provided  by  30  and  31  Viet., 
c.  144,  that  they  may  be  assigned  in  a forni  prescribed  by 
the  Act,  and  that  when  this  is  done  the  assignee  may  sue 
in  his  own  name.  (2)  Policies  op  Marine  Insurance 
are  somewhat  similarly  assignable  by  reason  of  31  and  32 
Viet.,  c.  80,  but  the  statute  contains  no  provision  as  to 
notice.  In  both  cases  the  assignee  takes  the  policy  subject 
to  all  such  defences  as  would  have  been  available  against 
the  assignor.  (3)  Shares  in  Public  Companies  are 
assignable  under  the  Companies’  Acts ; indeed,  as  Lord 
Blackburn  said  in  one  case,  “ the  great  object  when  joint 
stock  companies  were  established  was  that  the  shares 
should  be  easily  transferred.”  (4)  Also  Mortgage 
Debentures  issued  by  companies  under  the  Mortgage 
Debenture  Act  are  assignable  in  the  form  prescribed  in 
the  Act. 

DISCHARGE  OF  CONTRACT. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  means  by  which  the 
obligations  created  by  a contract  are  discharged.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties, 
by  the  performance  of  the  contract,  by  a breach  of  the 
contract  (which  gives  a right  of  action  to  the  aggrieved 
party  to  the  contract),  by  circumstances  arising  which 
make  the  performance  of  the  contract  impossible,  and, 
in  some  oases,  by  operation  of  law. 

1.  BY  MUTUAL  AGREEMENT  OF  THE  PARTIES. 
While  a simple  contract  is  still  executory  (an  executory 
contract  is  one  which  is  not  completed ; an  executed 
contract  which  is  completed  or  performed),  it  may  before 
breach  be  discharged  by  parol  agreement.  But  the  consent 
of  both  parties  is  necessary.  This  is  called  waiver  or 
release,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  agreement  should 
be  in  writing.  But  if  the  contract  has  been  executed  on 
one  side,  it  cannot  be  discharged  by  a parol  waiver  without 
consideration  or  deed.  As  to  contracts  under  seal,  the 
old  Common  Law  rule  was  that  it  could  only  be  discharged 
by  agreement  expressed  under  seal ; or  as  it  was  sometimes 


expressed,  ‘‘a  contract  must  be  discharged  in  the  larao 
form  as  that  in  which  it  is  made.”  This  is  still  the  rule, 
excepting  tliat  it  has  hr  cm  somewhat  modifi<*d  by  the 
Judicature  Act.  The  Equity  Courts  were  accustomed  to 
grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  action  upon  a dee<l  in 
breach  of  a subsequent  parol  agreement,  and  the  same 
principle  is  now  recognis(‘d  in  all  the  Courts.  I'arol  or 
simple  contracts  may  be  set  aside  eith<T  by  writing  or 
word  of  mouth,  except  in  the  cases  wln-re  by  law  the 
original  contract  must  be  in  writing.  In  these  cases  a 
total  recession  may  be  by  word  of  mouth,  but  if  a new 
contract  is  being  substituted  for  the  old,  then  this  must  be 
in  writing. 

2.  BY  SUBSTITUTED  AGREEMENT.  When  the  original 
contract  is  so  alhred  by  agr^'cment  between  the  parties 
that  a new  contract  is  created,  the  old  one  is  di-eliarged. 
The  same  result  follows  when  a new  party  is  introdueed  by 
agreement.  These  rules  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
cases ; — 

Mr.  Neats  entered  into  a contract  wherf  by  Mr.  ^')lornhill 
was  to  build  for  him  rix  hou-.e?5  and  co-nnl'-te  them  bv  % 
given  date  or  pay  a penalty.  But  wl.ih  Uie  work  \v;ia  in 
proer.  it  wa;^  mutually  that  '1  .(jr-ihid  >.i..  il  i do 

other  Work  at  the  huu  ''.,  and  it  wx-s  iini'o.»dbi«  if  this  work 
Wius  to  be  done  to  e,,;iipir-U3  the  s in  the  s’.ipul.ated 

time.  It  wa-  la'ld  that  tlie  ii-'f-eiu'-nt  w;i>,  ••o  ineou- 

sistent  wdn  tlie  inst  tliat  it  nruoui.t'- 1 t<>  a w.iiver  of  the 
undertHking  th  .t  a sum  .-bould  L"  p.ii  l fur  the  delav. 

Mr.  H.iri,  an  ofli-'i.-r inc  in  f.e  KJngV  fu.o-e^  in  In  lia. 
dcpov^iie  l money  wiUi  a firm  of  b uikei  rt  tra  line  a-i  .Vlex under 
A to.  Henry  Al*  ».and«T,  ono  of  tl.o  jmr-.mjrs,  n tired. 
Hurt  continued  to  t'^ndc  \vith  the  linn,  an  1 bad  notice  of 
tiic  reliromont  of  tlm  partner  mf  dione  j.  borne  years  later 
Alft.aniler  A rio.  failed.  Thf.'eupici  Hart  sued  Henry 
Alexander  for  the  ‘-uin  of  i.mvh  y duo  to  Inra  by  t!io  Iirm. 
It  v.a.s  held  tlrnt  ho  r.iiiid  ina  re-'over.  1 he  fact  tliat  he 
had  continued  to  bunk  with  tii  - Iirm  after  notice  of  the 
defendant’''  reiiremriit  amount'd  to  a ro'»^ion  of  tiie 
original  oontr'u  t and  to  the  foi  in  ition  of  a new  one. 
Baron  I'urkcs.dJ,  ” If  o‘.c  p .rtner  coos  out  of  a firm  and 
another  come  in,  tiie  'H  i ts  of  ti.-'  old  firm  may,  by  the 
conseiit  of  all  tin'  ti'r<*c  j irtii-' — toe  cri-  liter,  tiic  old  firm, 
and  tlie  new  fir*.;-- lie  to  tiie  nc  ■ firm.” 

The  waiver  of  tlic  old  contr  .cf  may  be  ti'i.i-r  cxprcjisly 
stated,  or,  a - it  w.o  lu  thia  case,  implied  from  tlie  conduct 
of  the  parting'. 

3.  BY  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  PERFORMANCE-  Circum- 
stances sometimes  arise,  after  the  formation  of  a contract, 
which  make  its  performance  an  impos-sibility.  As  a rule 
such  imiiossibility  docs  not  exempt  the  promisor  from 
hability,  for  he  might  have  guarded  himself  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  Thus,  if  n man  enters  into  a covenant  to 
keep  a house  iu  good  repair,  and  the  house  be  accidentally 
burnt  dow'n,  he  is  liable;  or  if  a merchant  undertakes  to 
deliver  a cargo  on  a certain  quay  by  a given  date,  and  is 
hindered  by  a dock  labourers’  strike,  he  is  liable.  But  in 
each  case  the  contracting  paity  may  protect  himself  by  a 
clause  in  the  contract.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  these  may  be  treated  under  the  headings 
Act  of  God  and  Legal  Impossibilities. 

4.  BY  ACT  OF  GOD.  Act  of  God  is  a phrase  used  by 
lawyers  to  indicate  ” a direct,  violent,  sudden,  and  irresis- 
tible act  of  nature,  w'hich  could  not,  by  any  reasonable  care, 
have  been  foreseen  or  resisted,”  such  as  sudden  severe 
storms,  tempests  and  lightning.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
defences  open  to  a common  carrier  who  fails  to  safely  deliver 
goods  ; he  is  always  freed  from  UabiUty  if  he  can  show  that 
an  act  of  God,  as  here  defined,  proved  the  sole,  direct  and 
Irresistible  cause  of  the  loss.  But  the  carrier  must  show 
that  the  loss  could  by  no  reasonable  precaution  under  the 
circumstances  have  been  prevented.  It  has  been  held  that 
fire  and  fog  do  not  come  under  the  definition  “ Act  of  God.” 
In  all  contracts  for  personal  service  the  Act  of  God  is  taken 
to  excuse  the  promisor  unless  the  exact  contrary  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  contract.  Thus  in  a contract  between 
master  and  servant,  the  contract  is  ended  by  the  death  of  the 
master,  though  that  occur  before  the  end  of  the  specified 
period.  So  if  an  actor,  or  pubhc  singer,  or  lecturer  be  taken 
suddenly  ill,  his  non-appearance  would  not  give  rise  to  an 
action,  but  his  negligence  in  not  giving  the  earliest  possible 
notice  of  his  illness  would  do  so.  And  such  an  illness  as 
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•endera  a person  unfit  to  do  the  public  work  he  has 
sontracted  to  do,  givea  to  the  other  party  the  right  of 
teacinding  the  contract. 

Messrs.  Siuers  and  Pond,  in  the  year  1874,  engaged 
Madame  Poussard  to  sing  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  She 
was  to  take  an  important  part  in  a new  French  opera,  and 
the  engagement  was  for  three  months.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  fixed  for  November  28th,  and  Madame  Poussard 
attended  some  rehearsals.  But  she  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  illness  and  could  not  attend  any  of  the  rehearsals  in 
the  final  week,  when  alone  all  the  music  had  been  received 
from  the  composer.  N or  could  she  attend  on  the  first  f o'xr 
days  of  the  performance,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  another 
lady.  On  the  fifth  day  Madame  Poussard  tendered  her 
services,  but  they  were  refused.  She  brought  an  action,  but 
it  was  held  that  she  could  not  recover. 

In  many  theatrical,  and  in  nearly  all  music  hall  con- 
tracts between  owners  or  managers  and  artistes,  there  is 
a “no  play  no  pay”  clause,  wliich  means  that  if  the 
artiste  is  unable  to  perform,  for  any  reason,  no  payment 
is  due  in  respect  of  that  performance. 

6.  BY  LEGAL  IMPOSSIBILITIES.  The  rule  is  that 
where  the  impossibiUty  is  caused  by  some  change  in  the 
law  occurring  after  the  formation  of  the  contract,  the 
promisor  is  discharged.  In  one  case  a Mr.  Bailey  had 
leased  from  a Mr.  de  Crespigny,  at  Gamberwell,  a piece  of 
land  for  eighty-nine  years.  Mr.  de  Crespigny  was  also  the 
owner  of  an  adjoining  piece  of  land,  and  he  had  covenanted 
that  neither  he  nor  his  assignees  would  put  up  any  buildings 
thereon.  But  soon  afterwards  the  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Company  obtained  an  Act  of  Parha- 
ment  authorising  them  to  put  up  buildings  on  that  piece 
of  land,  which  they  proceeded  to  do.  Mi*.  Bailey  thereupon 
brought  an  action  for  damage  against  Mr.  de  Crespigny, 
but  he  failed.  It  was  held  tliat  the  defendant  was 
discharged  from  his  covenant  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  compelled  him  to  assign  to  the  railway 
company,  and  so  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  perform  the 
covenant.  “ The  legislature,  by  compelling  the  defendant 
to  part  with  his  land  to  a railway  company,”  said 
Mr.  Justice  Hanuon,  “ whom  ho  oould  not  bind  by  any 
stipulation,  as  he  oould  an  assignee  chosen  by  himself,  has 
created  a new  kind  of  assign,  such  as  was  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  parties  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into. 

8.  BY  DESTRUCTIOM  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  OBJECT. 
In  contracts  where  the  continued  existence  of  a particular 
thing  is  essential  to  the  performance,  its  destruction,  if 
owing  to  fault  of  neither  party,  is  a discharge.  In  1861 
Mr.  Caldwell,  the  proprietor  of  the  Surrey  Gardens  and 
Music  Hall  in  South  London,  let  them  for  four  nights  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  desired  to  give  entertainments  there. 
Before  the  date  arrived  an  accidental  fire  occurred  and  the 
place  was  quite  destroyed.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  incurred 
a good  deal  of  expense  in  making  the  necessary  preparation, 
thought  Mr.  Caldwell  ought  to  pay  damages,  and  sued  him. 
The  decision,  however,  was  in  Mr.  Caldwell’s  favour,  the 
Court  saying,  that  “ in  the  absence  of  any  express  or  imphed 
warranty  that  the  thing  shall  exist,  the  contract  is  not  to  bo 
construed  as  a positive  contract,  but  as  subject  to  an  implied 
condition  that  the  parties  shall  be  excused  in  case,  before 
breach,  performance  becomes  impossible  from  the  perishing 
of  the  thing  without  default  of  the  contractor.” 

Another  example  of  tliis  rule  of  law  may  be  found 
useful.  A firm,  Appleby  & Co,,  contracted  to  erect 
certain  machinery  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Myers,  the 
price  to  be  paid  on  completion  of  the  work.  When  some 
of  the  work  had  been  completed  and  the  remainder  was  in 
progress,  the  premises,  with  all  the  machinery  and  materials 
thereon,  were  destroyed  by  accidental  fire.  It  was  held 
that  both  parties  were  excused  from  further  pcrfonnance  of 
the  contract,  and  that  no  liability  attached  to  either  side. 

7.  BY  PERFORMANCE.  Every  contract  is  fully 
discharged  when  all  parties  thereto  have  fulfilled  their 
obligations.  But  one  or  two  points  have  to  be  noticed. 
The  performance  must  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
goods,  a seller  does  not  perform  the  contract  by  delivering 
either  a larger  or  a smaller  quantity  of  goods  than  that 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  Mr.  Mills  ordered  four  dozen 


bottles  of  wine  from  2klr.  Hart,  who  sent  eight  dozen.  Mr. 
Mills  refused  to  keep  the  lot,  but  retained  thirteen  bottles, 
sending  the  remainder  back.  ilr.  Hart  thereupon  sued  Mr. 
Mills  for  the  price  of  four  dozen.  It  was  held  that  the  defen- 
dant, by  retaining  the  thirteen  bottles,  had  not  acquiesced  in 
the  misperformance  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  plaintifi 
could  not  compel  Mr.  Mills  to  carry  out  the  original  contract. 
The  defendant  paid  the  price  of  the  thirteen  bottles,  and  this 
of  course  went  to  the  plaintiff,  the  Court  saying,  “ The 
defendant  orders  two  dozens  of  each  wine  and  you  send 
four  ; then  he  had  a right  to  send  back  all ; he  sends  back 
part.  What  is  it  but  a new  contract  as  to  the  part 
he  keeps  ? ” 

8.  BY  PAYMENT.  Where  a contract  depends  upon 
the  payment  of  a sum  of  money,  the  payment  of  such 
sum  is,  of  course,  a good  discharge,  or  in  other  words  is 
accord  and  satisfaction.  So  if  in  substitution  of  a contract 
a new  contract  is  entere<l  into  which  stipulates  for  the 
payment  of  a certain  sum,  the  payment  of  that  sum  is 
a good  discharge.  Or  if  a person  agrees  with  another 
that  he  wiU  forgo  a right  of  action  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  a specified  sum,  the  payment  of  that  sum 

j Ls  again  a good  discharge- 

But  the  ■payment  of  a smaller  sum  in  satisfaction  of  a 
larger  is  not  discharge  of  a debt.  This  is  an  important 
point  for  business  people  to  consider,  and  it  is  one  that  is 
often  overlooked.  Thus,  If  A owes  B a sum  of  £8,  and  B,  in 
a moment  of  generosity,  accepts  £5  in  settlement,  and  give,s 
a receipt  for  £5,  saying  it  is  in  full  discharge,  this  does  not 
prevent  B at  some  future  time,  or  his  personal  representa- 
tive in  the  case  of  his  death,  suing  for  the  other  £3.  This 
is  because  there  is  no  consideration  for  rhe  acceptance  of  the 
smaller  amount,  and  therefore  it  is  a nudum  pactum  (“  a bare 
agreement”).  But  if  there  bo  any  benefit  to  tbe  creditor 
thrown  in,  that  will  turn  the  scale,  and  ^ive  sufficient 
consideration  to  support  the  agreement.  So  if  any  new 
agreement  is  substituted,  as  for  instance  the  handing  over 
of  a book,  or  piece  of  funiiture,  irrespective  of  its  value,  in 
settlement  of  a debt,  and  it  is  handed  over,  that  will  bo 
a good  discharge ; or  the  acceptance  of  a negotiable  instru- 
ment— a cheque  or  bill  of  exchange — in  settlement  of  a 
debt,  although  it  be  for  a less  sum  than  the  original  debt, 
is  a good  discharge,  for  that  sets  np  a new  contract  between 
the  parties.  It  may  be  notioe<l,  too,  that  the  payment  of 
a smaller  sum  may  bo  discharge  for  a larger  one,  will  be 
a good  discharge  if  the  receipt  in  full  satisfaction  is  given 
under  seal,  for  as  we  have  seen  a contract  under  seal 
needs  no  consideration.  (See  Debt.) 

9.  BY  TENDER.  A proinbor  in  a contract  may 
be  quite  ready  and  willing  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  but  may 
be  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  the  other  party.  In  such 
a case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  promisor  to  offer  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  which  is  called  a tender.  Thus  one  Startup 
contracted  to  deliver  to  Mr,  Macdonald  ten  tons  of 
linseed  oil  w'ithin  the  last  fourteen  days  of  March.  He 
tendered  them  on  the  evening  of  March  31st,  and  they  were 
refused  on  the  ground  that  this  w'as  an  unreasonable  hour. 
Mr,  Startup  tlien  brought  an  action  and  succeeded,  it 
being  held  that  he  had  tendered  the  oil  within  the  period 
specified  in  the  contract.  If  the  obligation  consists  in  the 
payment  of  money,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  promisor  to  tender 
the  exact  ajnount  in 

Legal  tender.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  legal  tender 
for  any  amount  above  £5  (except  in  tlie  case  of  the  Bank 
of  England  itself,  which  must  on  request  pay  in  gold). 
Gold  coins  are  also  legal  tender  to  any  amount ; silver 
coins  are  legal  tender  up  to  forty  shillings ; bronze  coins 
up  to  twelve  pence. 

The  money  must  be  nctuallj'  produced  unless  the  creditor 
expressly  dispenses  with  the  tender.  The  tender  must 
also  be  unconditional,  but  tender  under  protest  is  a valid 
tender.  Mdien  a promisor  has  made  a tender  and  it  has 
been  refused,  there  is  not  a discharge  of  the  debt,  but  it 
puts  the  creditor  in  the  wTong.  No  interest  is  recoverable 
after  such  a tender,  even  though  the  contract  provides  for  it. 
If  tho  creditor  sues  and  the  amount  tendered  is  paid  into 
court,  not  only  can  he  get  no  costs,  but  will  have  to  pay 
those  incurred  by  the  debtor. 
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10.  By  BREACH.  It  is  not  cvry  breach  of  a 
contract  uhich  ojjeratcu  aa  a (]i^f■harJ<o.  Jiut  if  one 
of  the  particB  to  a contract  given  rjotice  that  he  (ioen  not 
intend  to  fulfil  hia  ol>ligation,  that  di)«cliarg**a  the  other, 
and  gives  him  the  irniue<liate  right  of  action.  A Mi. 
Dclutour  engaged  Mr.  ll<x;hat«r  to  act  uji  his  courier  up.jn 
a long  tour.  'J'he  services  were  to  begin  on  June  Ixt,  but 
before  that  date  Mr.  Delatour  .dtered  his  mind  and  inloriinvi 
Mr.  llochster  that  ho  would  not  require  his  servu  s. 
Mr.  Hochster  at  once  began  an  action,  though  tlie  |»t  at 
Juno  had  not  arrived,  and  thedourt  said  he  w ceritit! -d  to 
do  so,  and  said,  “ Where  there  is  a contno  t to  (lo  mi  act 
on  a future  day,  there  is  a n-lutiori  eonstitutisl  l/.-twcrn 
the  parties  in  tlio  meantime  by  the  eontra<  t,  and  lln-y 
implied  hy  [ironiise  that  in  the  meuritinie  neither  will  do 
anything  to  the  preju<lieo  of  tho  otlu-r  inc<»nuistciil  with 
that  relation.”  A similar  concliiKiiJii  was  arrive<l  at  wh<-n 
.Miss  Krostsued  .Mr.  K night  for  brenodi  of  hi  > [jroini  e t om  *.  i y. 
'I’lio  promise  had  heeii  to  nniiry  ttie  pliiiutill  on  the  death  of 
tho  defendant’s  father,  luit  before  that  event  (iccurr<Hl, 
Mr.  Knight  had  announced  his  intention  of  not  fultilliiig 
his  proniiso,  and  liad  broken  off  tin*  engagemnit.  .Mms 
Krost  at  once  began  an  action,  and  >die  n c(jvere'i  damage*. 
‘‘The  promisee,”  saiil  Lord  (Uiief  Jiistiec  (.'o‘kburn.  ” 

an  inchoate  right  to  the  performanee  <.f  the  barg:  in,  whn  ii 
beoornos  complete  when  the  time  for  tho  performuru’c  lo  i 
arrived.  In  the  meantimu  he  has  a right  to  have  the  c-iii- 
tract  kept  open  as  a Hiihsisting  ami  elle«  live  eontraet.  Jfi 
unimpaired  and  iinimpeaelied  enieaey  may  be  r i.t  iit..  I to 
all  his  interests.  His  right  aequinsl  under  it  may  d*  . !t 
with  hy  him  in  various  ways  for  his  hei.elit  and  advantage.” 
But  in  all  such  eases  tlie  remuneration  imist  have  rcl  -i.-nco 
tothc  entirecontraet  and  md  topart  of  it, ami  if  th«-|-iKmiM  r 
still  insists  on  a performanee,  he  (••snnot  take  the  refutal 
as  a discharge.  Another  br*‘ach  whudi  acts  as  a ili  - h irgc 
is  where  one  of  tho  parties  hy  his  a*  t or  tieed  muk<  s the 
performance  of  the  contract  impossible.  I'nmiliar  < xnm|ilei 
are  where  a man  has  promised  marriage  to  a woman  ot  a 
certain  date,  hut  before  that  time  Inis  nmrried  some  one 
else;  or  whore  a man  has  contracted  lo  give  a leu  e of 
certain  property,  hut  before  comjileting  the  lease  hae  sold 
the  property. 

11.  BY  OPERATION  OF  LAW.  A conlraet  isdis. 
charged  by  the  judgment  of  a court  of  law.  A i-imple 
oontraot  is  discharged  by  a contract  under  deed, 
between  tho  same  parties  on  the  same  subj*Ht  mutter. 
Where  a contract  in  writing  has  hei  n altcrcil  by  one  of  tlie 
parties  without  the  consent  of  the  others,  tho#:*'  ('th*rs 
are  diseharged  from  their  liabilities.  When  a bankrupt 
has  obtained  an  onlcr  of  tliseharge  he  is  discharged  from 
liability  on  contracts  existing  at  the  time  of  his  hank- 
ruptoy,  ns  to  which  see  the  special  section  of  this  work 
relating  to  bankruptcy. 

REMEDIES  FOR  BREACH  OF  COS  TRACT. 

1.  ACTION  FOR  DAMAGES  is  the  most  usual  remedy 
forbreach  of  contract.  As  to  tbemo*.ioof  starting  such  action, 
reference  should  be  made  to  “I'rcxjedurc  in  the  Courts.” 
p.  477.  The  damages  claimed  should  he  those  which 
represent  the  loss  sustained,  for,  as  Baron  I’nrke  expressed 
it,  “ the  rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  where  a party 
sustains  a loss  by  reason  of  a breach  of  contract,  he  is,  so  . 
far  as  money  can  do  it,  to  be  placer!  in  the  same  situation,  } 
with  respect  to  damages,  as  if  tlie  contract  had  been  per- 
formed.” But  there  is,  as  the  same  learned  judge  pointed 
out,  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  real  property. 

“ Contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  are  merely  on  con-  i 
dition  that  the  vendor  has  a good  title  : sc  that,  when  a ^ 
person  contracts  to  sell  real  property,  there  is  an  implied  ' 
understanding  that,  if  he  fail  to  make  a good  title,  the  only  i 
damages  recoverable  are  tlie  expenses  which  the  vendee 
may  be  put  to  in  investigating  the  title.”  Damages 
cannot  be  recovered  if  they  are  too  remote,  that  is,  only 
such  loss  can  be  recovered  as  may  be  rea^jonably  supposed 
to  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  when  i 
the  contract  was  entered  into.  Nor  must  they  be  based  I 
on  tho  intention  of  punishing  the  party  who  has  committed  i 


the  brea/'h.  But  ii.  . the  dau.ig  *,  may 

p kid  to  f*ru'p<  ’IT**  *k  j iiig  li' 111  th«  rrfiuai  c4  lb* 

defend  ant  t - 1 (>*'!•  -i;  hi-  ■ 'u:  t r t, 

2.  SFEClklC  FF-Rf -jRMA.SCE  of  • rotMwet  will 

•Orri»*t 111 ir-  f.-!  < r .i  !•  1 1-v  t r J'f’i.rrlv  tf.jt 

reiiM  c.uld  im  v i lu  ii.r  f.  .•**  (j  Fquitv, 

but  ' ;m‘  e tfjC  J u 1 ’ If'  * it  1 - 1 • r ifj  f, , (.  ijuri*. 

.Sp*--ilie  jk'-rfi  ri  j • • -l  ■ i \ f-*  rt.-j  Si.  1 

mu-it  rc  ••h  V i I . t.l'r- tii.g 

the  B l!f1  ‘A  I I,  ■ 1 ■ ' , - ' t . • ' I • ■ r.  J t L • U : ll 

the  Jj-i.vi*  i . ? t'  .T  '«••!(  r : •.  I .'-c-n  ri.'ul.'v 

com;;!i>  Iwi'h.  1 • i • v • Irj'  | uf' i.bh* r 

may  .b  »»<  ' < i ,;.vr 

pr.'j  -fy,  . ■ <t  • > ( f 

n»  igUb'-Ui  d.  . I . 1-.  h » ' iw-, 

darn-i  • ■ .t  • , . ' • ■ . ' . v r-  i <-!  •*'. 


uf  r .r  . 

I . ' . , . , ; : . •. 

nd.  .ju,.'  r.  - k.  . ' . • • : 'I 

III  ;!!.D  : 1 . ' t • t 

b-  ' . ' : oc',  . . • I r I ' ! . ' ' .1  ■ 
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3.  I.NTU.NCTIOS.  I t!  . . r . .-.I 

tile  p I!  Iv  p(  I ■ . I ■ r . * .»  ' i.'i 

CIS  1;  r«' t ' I • t . I . • ■ * ' - ; ' . i 

I'i-p'ui.:.  1-  u '•  ’ . t j .t.vB 

covtn.ii'i.  v . » » ■ ^ ' 1 : t \ c ^rrf 

on  t!  tru!'  <4  . r • , - * , t-d  an 

iir’iii  fc>  r ■ I ;•  ''  • i^nufkil 

will  b :jr  i;  ' 1 t : ii  * / v <■  * -d « :r,  » t . n- 

tract  the  p I-.;  iv?- <'!i\ '*'■  • * i • ■ ,•  : «'j  by 

HjHH'ilic  p- -f.  An  » \ < .trl  iu  the 

cti-se  of  a*  t(  r"  .-'s  1 j .bl^u  ■ - v ' ■ ■ *r..  !4-l  to 

sot  or  -dng  at  a ( rt.-fi!!  r'  ice  1 h^v.  ■ \ - --!y  ^g'<-pd 

not  to  act  IT  i:  ,-  ' ;-'  whi  rr. 

Til*'  I'-i-  t U'  s ex--/'  t.*i  tt  in  • r '.;.1 

arn’icd  with  Mr  ! • ; . u l.'is  ..  t ■ .*•  ' .•  Bt 

ti!'  H = r ■•'i f bifi  • . -s  ' t • • ,,.1 

of  ti’uf.  iti.il  l’  rf.t  i'irs!..'  t’  ; ;:ne  ' r - .•  < ■.r-'- 

wlu'O'.  ^’i.e  aft*'":'  r»  ; !ct  • i'-'-  Br.d 

aiTio  : ‘ ii  with  atiiiTiiCr  tis  ..sn  ; a p-. 

Mr.  1 tia-t)  s',  a.-:,.  ’ •'•*■!  1,'tI 

Chniii  ellor  .-t.  onf  <<  r '■  r <•(  me 

pcrfoniiit’ >'0.  for  it  cou  ii  rot  nift'K*  * v..*  -t  av  i'.r-'t 
iier  will,  lait  ertnted  sn  ujiutaiion  . ui.r " ner  Izom 
sinihnc  t l~.  whi  rr. 

The  Lord  ('hantailor  stid.  ‘‘Whenever  thi-  court  has 
not  proper  jurisdiction  to  enforce  tpto'ific  {k rfcrni.ance, 
it  operates  to  binil  men’s  i -ii' -icnci  •*.  as  far  they  can 
be  bound,  to  a true  and  hb*  r.d  pt  rferman.’e  of  th-  ir  agree- 
ments ; and  it  will  not  -tuih  r th;  m to  dep.-rt  from  their 
contracts  at  their  pdeasure.  leavine  the  party  with  whom 
they  have  contractei!  to  the  mere  chance  of  any  damacrt 
which  a jury  mav  give.  The  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
has,  I believe,  had  a wholesome  tendency  towards  the 
maintenance  of  that  good  faith  which  exists  in  this  country 
to  a much  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other." 


THE  LAW  OF  TORTS. 
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THE  STAMPINH  CP  DOCUMENTS.  Althouch  not  I 
Btrictly  a portion  of  the  law  of  contracts,  it  is  dcniratle  ‘ 
to  say  something  here  concerning  the  stamping  of  docu- 
ments. Elsewhere  in  this  work  will  be  found  a list  of 
the  chief  drxjuments  which  require  stamping,  the  value  of 
the  stamps  to  be  attached,  and  wh<‘ther  such  stamping 
may  or  may  not  be  by  a/dhesive  stamps  (see  pp. 
and  682.  The  important  point  to  rememl>cr  here  is,  that  ■ 
if  a document  needs  stamping  (as,  for  instance,  oil  aureo-  i 
merits  do),  it  cannot  bo  prryluccd  ;n  court  for  any  purpose 
(other  than  to  prove  fraud  or  a criminal  offence),  until 
it  has  been  properly  stamped,  and  the  pf.Tialty  for  stamp- 
ing a document  after  date  is  the  substantial  one  of  £1U. 
There  is  also  in  such  cases  another  fee  of  £1  to  go  to  the 
oflicer  of  the  court,  and  it  not  unusually  haprwns  that  the 
subject  matter  in  dispute  is  of  less  value  than  the  . 
penalty  for  stamping  amounts  to.  Ik-iides,  certain  in-  | 
struments  cannot  legally  bo  stamp  d after  execution.  ; 
(Refer  to  “ Unstamped  Documents’*  p.  684).  When  an  ; 
adhesive  Btum[)  is  irred,  the  person  who  stamps  the  docu-  ' 
merit  must  cancel  the  stamp  by  writing  citiier  his  nonid  | 
or  initials  across  it.  i 


THE  LAW  OF  TORTS. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  TORTS  ? A tort  (from  tlm 

Latin  word  tortus — twisted,  tcrliircd)  means  a wrong  to 
person  or  properly,  for  which  darnagi-s  may  be  rccovtrtxJ 
in  a civil  Court.  I’lic  word  as  used  by  the  lawyers  has 
receiv<*d  many  d^finilions.  One  is  that  it  is  a wrong 
independent  of  oontraet,  ami  that  is  tlie  dclinilion  adopftsl 
in  the  Common  Law  I’roeediiie  Act,  IS.V2.  Sir  Frislt-rick 
Pollock  takes  up  twenty  pages  of  his  ailmiriihle  work  ou 
Torts,  in  delriiing,  or  rather  in  in<lii  utiiig,  wliat  « tort  is. 
But  the  dehiiilion  already  quoted  is  Hutlicient  for  our 
present  piirposc.  \ tort  may  ho  a harmful,  unhiwful  ait, 
an  onUHsion  of  sfiecifio  diiry,  a violation  of  aruither  rik’ht, 
or  an  act  of  omisiion  causing  harm  which  might  with  due 
diligence  have  hcon  fon'secn  and  firovonted  ; it  may  consint 
in  “ not  avoiding  or  preventing  li.irin  which  the  party  wan  i 
bound,  absolutely  or  within  limits,  to  avoid  or  prevent."  ; 
It  is  quite  possible  for  the  same  act  to  constitute  a breach 
of  ooutraot,  a tort  and  a eriiiio.  S familiar  instance  is 
whore  a railway  uccirlent  hapjiens,  say,  through  the  eriiuinal 
negligotico  of  u sigmilman.  Here  the  sigmiliimn  is  himself 
guilty  of  a eriine,  and  may  be  indicted  for  manslaughter, 
■whilo  a pa.ssetig<'r  has  two  rights  of  action  ni:aiu>t  the 
Railway  Oompaiiy,  one  for  not.  fulfilling  their  coutrai't  to 
carry  him  safely,  and  one  for  a tort.  .\nd  in  the  ease  of 
libel,  to  take  another  example,  the  person  aggrieveti  may 
often  proeeed  either  in  the  criminal  or  civil  cooits. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  TORT.  It  is  sometimes  thought  by 
laymen  that  the  mere  doing  of  an  not  which  l auses  another 
person  to  suffer  darmige  will  enable  the  injured  party  to 
bring  an  action  for  damages.  But  this  is  not  the  ease. 
No  action  may  be  brought  unless  some  right  belonging 
to  the  plaintilf  bus  been  invaded  hv  a wrongful  act  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  or  of  some  person 
for  whom  the  defendant  is  legally  responsible,  'rhis  may 
be  shown  best  by  three  examples. 

(1)  In  the  reiiTii  of  liiuiry  IV.  a worthy  schoolmaster 
at  Cllmu'pstor  hud  been  carrying  on  his  work  for  romo  time 
wlien  a rival  apjieured  nml  started  another  school  next 
door.  'I’lio  result  was  tliat  the  master  of  the  eriirinal 
school  found  his  prolit  diminishing,  he  got  only  twclva 
pence  a (piarter  from  each  pupil  instead  of  forty  peneo 
as  formiTly,  and  he  hronglit  an  aetion  against  the  new 
coiner  to  rei'over  ihimages.  But  lie  failed. 

(•J)  A (’('rt.iin  miller  was  liepemiont  on  a good  flow  of 
water  to  keep  his  millwlieels  turning.  The  local  hoard  of 
health  sank  a well  for  tlio  purpase  of  sunplylng  the 
inhahitaut-i  of  llie  disiriet  with  svater.  They  luid  a 
perfect  right  to  do  this,  though  the  unfortunate  miller 
Bull'cred  eonsldorably.  It  was  hold  that  he  could  not 
recover  anything. 

(3)  At  a e('rbaiu  election  the  returning  oiUv'or  wrongfully 
rofuseil  to  rix'oi'd  tho  voUi  of  the  plaintilf.  a legally 
quulitiod  votor.  The  candidate  for  whom  he  had  in  loaded 


to  vote  was  rer^rthtlese  I:;  tie 

deferidant,  iL«  reiurumg  oSi  ler,  p.  j '—a.-.  m 

t;;e  ro-nlr  of  t' e poU  •o.-d  mx*.  liie 

pUicMfl  had  -Siffered  ao  d*rr.a_-e  by  iLe  ct  Uii 

vote.  Nererthel^-»  the  plaiciiC  won  iho  muocl 
The  first  two  of  tht~^e  CKs'-a  e-talh-h  the  rule  that  iLvre 
or  d&m<Age  to  the  plaiotifl,  onar'^ooipa/ued  tv  any 
vrronjjid  act  or  omui-i'*.u,  is  never  a for  aa 

The  third  case  c&tablich*^  a role,  who  h h subject  tc  a icw 
exceptions,  tha»  even  when  do  damu^je  t>^n  our'''‘~l 
an  action  may  be  brought  by  a jerson  wh;  -<• 
lyen  wrongfully  invaded.  The  few  ex  ?iua  r-ie 

are  called  by  lawyer^,  " eaves  where  damase  u tBr  £.»'  cf 
the  action."  1 hey  inclodc  action*  fo.*  ouidMaoe,  n-: 
and  deceit,  and  most  actions  for  -Laaber. 

TRESPASS. 

1.  TRESPASS  TO  REAL  PEOPERTY.  A famiHiu 
form  of  tort  is  that  known  as  tre-j  i-i.  T.-e.ipa--5  miv  be 
eithei  to  land,  or  projerty,  or  to  the  perioa.  A trr*paiM 
on  I md  “ is  an  entry  on  aiju’her  man  * ground  withuot  a 
Lawful  authfrt’.ly,  and  doing  aome  dAm  tge,  however  incoo- 
eidcrabU-,  to  his  real  prop'^rty.  For  the  n*:l.t  of  v.ruiw 

\ and  fuum,  or  prof»erty  in  lamia,  bring  once  <*lab' "hrd, 

! it  foiicws  os  a necc.'*.»ry  con^-njU'-m^u*  that  this  right  must 
rxeliisive;  that  is,  »h.d  tl'.r  ov»ii«r  may  rewlram  to  h:::is''lf 
the  sole  u M.'  r.nd  occupation  a:  aoil ; every  entry,  th  rw- 

fore,  ‘herecn,  without  the  owr.i-r’s  l«-«vr,  and  especially  if 
i contrary  to  his  express  orders,  is  a trrsj  ivs  or  t:ati*gTrr.*ion*’ 
( Blaekstone). 

j The  pro;*or  person  to  bring  an  •-  ttoo  (or  tre«r.v»s  :• 
I the  piT-on  who  is  citbef  in  ('0*s«;A-«ion  of  the  pro'-irty  at 
! the  tinm,  or  the  (irrsoo  ••ntit!e«l  to  the  immc<d:ste  p<  asioo 
j there. if.  This,  v*heie  the  property  is  in  the  hiixls  of  a 
I teQaiit,  h*.  and  not  his  Lindlo^,  mu->t  bring  the  ai-tioa. 

But  if  It  H in  the  h .nd*  of  a . .refaker,  his  n. aster  can  bririg 
j the  ai  te  n.  Wi*  he  is  entitlcil  to  the  inimediat«  pos»a;;cn 
j of  th*  firopi  rty.  To  \ certain  eitent  the  pi  '-■v-s-or  of  tl.a 
pro|HTty  anti  his  servants  .are  allowed  fo  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  They  may  eject  the  treapa-s-  r ; but 
they  must  not  use  mcro  force  than  is  reasonably  oecees.vry 
for  the  purpose,  a.nd  they  must  give  him  the  opportu.nity 
of  retiring  licfi're  th'*y  em|iloy  any  force.  Otherwise  they 
will  be  giiiity  cf  an  a>-ault,  whi  b is  a treT«p.ass  tv’  the  ptraon 
that  may  bo  treated  both  os  an  actiouablo  tort  and  as 
a . nine. 

2.  ••  TRESPASSERS  WILL  BE  PROSECUTED."  Every 
ono  is  faniili.u*  with  the  noti.'e  boarvls  often  eroct«'ii  by 
the  side  of  apparently  well-vrnrn  roads  cautioning  peoj  lo 
against  using  them.  They  may  read  simply  “ Bnv.ite, 
no  road,"  as  to  which  a recently  retired  judge  .said  he  always 
went  on  thiso  roads  with  the  utmost  confidence,  for  ha 
eonelu.loil  that  some  one  was  endeavouring  to  stop  an 
old  right  of  footway.  Or  they  may  read  " Tresspass.' ra 

I will  be  proaccufed,"  which  FTofeeoor  .Maitland  sav*  is 
1 a “ woo<lcn  faL'ii’hoovl,"  for  mere  treojvaasing  on  land  L* 
a criminal  otTencts  and  therefore  a treepivsser  cannot  !*• 
proaocutcvl,  though  he  may  bo  li.able  to  a civil  iictiou. 
Therefore  the  only  meaning  of  the  latter  form  of  notic* 
is  that  tho  man  in  po-vsession  may  begin  an  a^'tion  against 
him.  There  are.  however,  two  forma  of  trespass  in  which 
j tho  oflcnder  may  l>o  pruaocuttxl.  The  first  is  trespassing 
I in  aoareh  of  game.  The  second  is  doing  wilful  damage  in 
oonnoi'tion  with  trtxspa.sa.  Thus,  when  Mr.  G.,  desiring  to 
make  a short  cut,  walkovl  across  .Mr.  CL's  grass  field  for  a 
distance  of  130  ynnls,  pn.s.sing  warning  notice  board,*  on  tho 
j way,  and  pcrsistixi  in  going  on  after  Mr.  0.  h.sd  asked  him 
to  retire,  and  did  d.amivgo  (a.s  tho  juatioc.s  estimatodl  to  tba 
' value  of  sixpence,  he  was  fin  vl  ,snd  the  High  Court  upheld 
I tho  conviction.  In  such  enstvs  the  evidence  of  wilful  intent 
to  do  damage  do.vi  not  need  to  be  strong,  for  as  Lonl  Justice 
Blackburn  once  s.aid,  " malice  may  bo  deennvl  to  exist 
whore  any  person  does  .an  set  injurious  to  another  without 
Lawful  excuse."  But  it  should  Ih»  noliced  that  there  must 
in  such  oases  be  iujurv  to  the  land  or  fo  cultivate-I  crojva,  or 
to  the  fencing  or  other  property.  For  instance,  d.amage  to 
nui.shrooms  (unless  they  ai'P  cultiva-tod)  will  not  be  a 
oriiuinal  olTuuco. 
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3.  REMEDIES  FOR  TRESPASS.  It  does  not  follow, 
ho%yever,  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  trespass.  Just  as 
every  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle,  so  every  man 
has  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  own  close, 
and  for  any  entry  upon  it  an  action  will  lie.  “ By  the  laws 
of  England,”  said  a body  of  judges  many  years  ago,  “ every 
invasion  of  private  property,  be  it  over  so  minute,  is  a 
trespass.  No  man  can  set  his  foot  upon  my  ground  without 
my  license,  but  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  though  the  damage 
be  nothing.”  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  any  action 
is  started  against  a person  for  trespass  upon  a private  road 
or  footpath,  unless  it  be  done  wilfully  to  annoy  the  possessor, 
for  damages  would  be  strictly  nominal  if  awarded  at  all. 
In  connection  with  trespass,  it  should  be  noticed  that  a 
man  is  liable  for  damages  if  he  allows  his  cattle  to  stray 
on  the  lands  of  another.  As  a rule,  a man  is  bound  to  so 
fence  his  own  land  that  his  cattle  cannot  escape,  but  he 
need  not  fence  against  bis  neighbour’s  cattle.  Usage  and 
local  customs  may  alter  this  rule,  and  all  railway  companies 
must  fence  their  own  lands,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  and 
cattle  stray  from  rightful  custody  upon  the  line,  and  are 
injured,  damages  may  be  claimed. 

4.  TRESPASS  TO  PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  What  are 
known  as  the  trespass  and  conversion  of  personal  property 
occur  when  a person  wrongfully  interferes  with  and  exercises 
dominion  over  the  goods  of  another,  thereby  wrongfully 
depriving  him  of  their  use  and  enjoyment.  Here  again 
the  action  must  be  brought  by  the  person  entitled  to  the 
immediate  possessidn  of  the  property,  who  need  not  be 
the  true  owner.  When  a person  finds  lost  property,  other 
than  treasure  trove^  he  must  give  it  up  to  the  true  owner ; 
but  he  has  the  right  to  its  possession  as  against  every  one 
except  the  true  owner. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Ai-mo^  v.  Delamirie,  a chimney-sweep 
found  a jewel.  He  took  it  to  a pawnbroker,  who  offered 
him  three  half-pence  for  it.  The  offer  being  refused,  the 
defendant  Delamirie  refused  to  give  up  the  jewel.  It  was 
held  that  the  finder,  i.e.  the  possessor,  had  a remedy 
against  all  but  the  true  owner,  for  the  finder  is  the  owner 
until  the  true  owner  makes  his  appearance,  and  that,  on 
non-production,  the  jewels  abstracted  must  be  presumed 
to  bo  of  the  finest  water,  because  it  is  a maxim  of  the 
law  that  every  presumption  is  made  against  a wrong  doer. 
In  this  case  the  pawnbroker  was  guilty  of  conversion. 

A person  is  liable  for  conversion  of  goods  if,  dealing  with 
them  at  the  request  of  the  apparent  owner,  his  deafing 
purports  to  involve  a transfer  of  the  supposed  property  in 
the  goods.  For  instance,  if  a maid  stole  some  silk  from 
her  mistress  and  sent  it  to  her  dressmaker  to  be  made  into 
a dress,  afterwards  to  be  returned  to  her,  the  dressmaker 
would  not  be  liable  in  conversion;  if,  however,  the  maid 
directed  a third  person  to  sell  the  silk,  that  third  person 
would  be  liable  in  conversion,  even  though  she  believed  the 
silk  to  belong  to  the  maid.  An  auctioneer  is  liable  in 
conversion,  when  he  sells  the  goods  of  another,  even  though 
he  hod  no  notice  of  the  apparent  owner’s  want  of  title. 
It  has  been  held  that  an  auctioneer  selling  the  goods  which 
had  been  assigned  under  a Bill  of  Sale  by  the  instructions 
of  the  assignee  was  liable  in  conversion,  where  the  eissignee 
had  no  legal  right  to  give  such  instructions, 

WHEN  CAN  A WRONG-DOER  GIVE  A TITLE  P 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  the  legal  rule,  that  no  person 
can  give  a better  title  to  property  than  he  himself  possesses. 
But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  in  two  cases  a 
transferor  can  give  a better  title  to  an  article  than  he 
himself  possesses.  They  are  the  cases  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments and  sale  in  market  overt.  Where  a person  has  given 
value  for  a Bill  of  Exchange  or  other  negotiable  instrument, 
and  is  unaware  that  it  has  been  stolen,  he  obtains  a good 
title  to  it  and  may  sue  upon  it,  although,  of  course,  the 
thief  or  anyone  aware  of  the  theft  could  not  do  so.  This 
only  applies  to  negotiable  instruments,  so  that  where  a 
cheque  has  been  marked  “ not  negotiable,”  a bona  fide 
holder  for  value  would  have  no  more  right  to  sue  on  it 
than  the  thief  had.  (See  under  “ Cheques  ” in  Com- 
mercial  Guide.) 

SALE  IN  MARKET  OVERT.  The  second  excep- 
tion is  in  the  case  of  goods  sold  in  market  overt.  If  a 


purchaser  buys  goods  in  market  overt,  Iona  fide,  and 
without  notice  of  any  defect  or  want  of  title  on  the  part  of 
the  seller,  he  acquires  a good  title  to  that  which  he  buys. 
There  is,  however,  a hmitotion  to  the  a[)plicat!on  of  the  rule, 
as  it  is  provided  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  that  if  the 
goods  have  been  stolen,  and  the  thief  has  been  prosecuted 
to  conviction,  the  title  to  the  goods  reverts  to  the  original 
owner. 

“ Market  overt,”  or  open  market,  is  a name  given  to 
certain  markets  and  shops  which  have  acquired  the 
privilege  by  grant  or  custom.  All  shops  in  the  City  of 
London  are  markets  overt  for  the  sale  of  the  class  of  goods 
usually  dealt  with  by  them,  but  not  for  the  sale  of  other 
kinds  of  goods.  Outside  the  city  few,  if  any,  shops  have 
the  privilege,  though  country  market  places  usually  have. 
The  sale  in  the  market  overt  must  be  a genuine  and  open 
sale,  othenrise  the  privilege  is  lost. 

Where  goods  have  been  obtained  by  fraudulent  means, 
amounting  to  larceny,  the  thief  has  no  title,  and  can  give 
none  except  by  selling  in  market  overt ; but  where  goods 
have  been  obtained  by  fraud,  the  person  who  has  so  obtained 
them  may  either  have  no  title  at  all,  or  a voidable  title, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  If  the  nature 
of  the  fraud  be  such  that  there  never  was  a contract  between 
the  parties,  as  for  instance,  if  A obtains  goods  from  B by 
falsely  pretending  to  be  X,  then  the  person  who  so  obtains 
the  goods  has  no  title  at  all  and  can  give  none.  But  if  the 
person  defrauded  really  intended  to  part  with  the  property 
in,  and  possession  of,  the  goods,  although  induced  to  do  so 
by  fraud,  there  is  a contract  which  he  may  affirm  or  dis- 
affirm at  his  election.  Hence  the  person  who  obtains  the 
goods  has  a voidable  title,  and  can  give  a good  title  to  an 
innocent  purchaser  while  the  matter  is  in  suspense,  that  is, 
where  the  sale  takes  place  before  the  defrauded  person 
repudiates  the  contract  or  takes  steps  to  recover  the 
goods. 

“ If,”  says  Lord  Cairns,  “ the  chattel  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  professed  to  sell  it,  by  a cfe  jaao 
contract,  that  is  to  say,  a contract  which  is  purported  to 
pass  the  property  to  him  from  the  owner  of  the  property, 
then  the  purcliaser  will  obtain  a good  title,  even  although 
afterwards  it  should  appear  that  the  true  circumstancea 
connected  with  that  contract  would  enable  the  original 
owner  of  the  goods  to  reduce  it  and  set  it  a.side.” 

SALE  OF  HORSES  IN  MARKET  OVERT.  Where 
a horse  is  stolen  and  is  afterwards  sold  in  market 
overt,  even  to  a bona  fide  purchaser  for  value,  the 
property  will  not  pass  unless  certain  formalities  are  com- 
plied w'ith.  The  horse  must  be  exposed  in  open  market 
for  one  hour  between  10  a.m.  and  sunset,  and  an  exact 
description  of  buyer, . seller,  horse  and  terms  of  contract 
must  be  entered  in  the  book-keeper’s  book.  If  these 
formalities  have  been  duly  observed,  the  rightful  owner 
cannot  recover  the  horse  from  a bona  fide  purchaser  unless 
he,  within  six  months  of  the  sale,  refunds  to  the  purchaser 
the  sum  the  latter  has  paid. 

RE-CAPTION  AND  REPLEVIN.  Where  a person  has 
been  wrongfully  deprived  of  goods,  other  than  negotiable 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  a bona  fide  holder  for  value, 
provided  they  have  not  meantime  been  sold  to  an  innocent 
purchaser  in  market  overt,  he  is  not  always  bound  to  go 
to  law  to  recover  them.  He  may  take  possession  of  them 
wherever  he  finds  them  if  he  can  manage  to  do  so  without 
creating  a disturbance  or  breach  of  the  peace ; this  is  the 
right  of  re-caption. 

The  action  of  replevin  is  one  for  the  return  or  replevying 
of  goods  unlawfully  distrained  or  seized  under  colour  of 
distress  or  otherwise.  The  owner  obtains  the  return  of  his 
goods  on  giving  security  to  the  Registrar  of  the  District 
County  Court,  to  prosecute  an  action  of  replevin  forthwith, 
and  to  return  the  goods  if  a return  be  ordered  by  the  Court. 
The  action  must  be  brought  within  one  week  in  the  High 
Court,  but  a period  of  one  month  is  allowed  before  action 
brought  in  the  County  Court.  (See  under  Landlord  and 
Tenant.) 

OTHER  WRONGS  AND  LIMITATION  OP  ACTIONS. 

Other  wrongs  to  personal  property  are  the  infringe- 
ment of  trade  marks,  the  infringement  of  copyright,  and 
the  infringement  of  patents,  as  to  each  of  which  see  the 
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different  sections  dealing  with  these  matters.  There  axe 
certain  limitations  as  to  the  period  in  which  actions  may  be 
brought.  Actions  for  slander  must  be  brought  within  two 
years,  injuries  to  the  person  within  four  years,  all  other 
wrongs  within  six  years.  Actions  against  magistrates  and 
constables  or  others  in  the  execution  of  their  public  duty 
must  be  brought  within  six  mouths.  The  Statute  does 
not  begin  to  run  “ until  the  time  when  such  fraud  shall  or 
with  reasonable  diligence  might  have  been  first  known  or 
discovered.”  Claimants  who  are  infants,  under  coverture 
or  of  unsound  mind,  may  bring  their  actions  within  six 
years  after  their  disability  has  ceased.  But  in  no  case  can 
any  such  action  be  brought  after  thirty  years,  except  in 
the  case  of  concealed  fraud. 

DEFAMATION  OP  CHARACTER. 

No  branch  of  the  law  of  torts  is  more  interesting  or  more 
often  of  practical  importance  than  that  relating  to  libel  and 
slander,  or  defamation  of  character.  Every  person  has 
a legal  right  to  earn  the  good-will  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men.  If,  therefore,  someone  publishes  concerning  him 
a defamatory  statement  which  causes  him  to  be  shunned 
by  others,  such  publication  is  an  invasion  of  his  legal  right, 
and  generally  a cause  for  action. 

1.  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  LIBEL  AND  SLANDER. 
If  in  writing,  printing,  or  in  other  more  or  less  permanent 
form  the  defamation  is  a libel;  if  in  spoken  words  or 
meaning  gestures,  it  is  slander. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  libel  and  slander  in 
the  matter  of  the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  making 
of  the  defamatory  statement.  Libel  may  be  treated  as 
a tort  or  as  a crime,  generally  at  the  option  of  the  person 
Hballed ; whereas  slander  is  only  a tort,  unless  perchance 
it  happens  to  be  obscene  or  blasphemous.  Moreover,  in  an 
action  for  slander,  the  plaintiff  must  generally  prove  that 
he  has  suffered  some  special  damage  by  reason  of  the 
defamatory  statement.  This  is  not  the  oaae  in  an  action 
the  libel. 

8.  PUBLICATION  ESSENTIAL.  No  action  will  lie  for 
libel  or  slander  unless  there  be  publication.  Publication  is 
a communication  of  the  libellous  or  slanderous  words  to  some 
one  other  than  the  plaintiff.  To  write  a defamatory  letter 
and  send  it  enclosed  in  an  envelope  to  the  person  himself 
would  not  be  publication,  and  if  the  second  person  himself 
received  the  letter  and  no  one  else  saw  it,  no  action  would  be 
maintainable,  but  the  person  writing  and  sending  the 
letter  might  bo  prosecuted  criminally,  as  such  a letter 
tends  to  a breach  of  the  peace.  It  would  be  different  if 
the  letter  was  dictated  and  then  forwarded.  The  letter 
would  necessarily  have  been  published,  and  its  contents 
communicated  to  the  dictatee.  So  again,  it  would  be  libel 
if  a defamatory  letter  were  written  and  posted  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  probably  be  opened  by  plaintiff’s 
clerk  or  secretary.  The  defamatory  statement  would  be 
a libel  also  if  written  on  a post-card,  and  this  is  a point 
which  irate  correspondents  who  use  post-cards  should  bear 
in  mind.  A husband  and  wife  are  “one;”  therefore  the 
statement  made  orally  or  in  writing  by  a husband  to 
hia  wife,  defamatory  of  X,  is  not  libel  or  slander,  as  there 
is  no  publication.  There  is  publication,  however,  if  a 
defamatory  letter  be  sent  to  a wife  about  her  husband. 

3.  WHAT  THE  PLAINTIFF  MUST  PROVE.  The 
plaintiff  must  prove  that  the  defamatory  publication  was 
aimed  at  him  individually,  or  as  determined  December 
6th,  1909,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Artemus 
Jones  V.  the  proprietors  of  the  “Manchester  Sunday 
Chronicle,”  that  persons  understood  him  or  her  to 
be  the  person  meant.  Thus,  in  a certain  case  a person 
said  to  three  of  the  witnesses : “ One  of  you  three  is 
perjured.”  It  was  held  that  none  of  the  three  could  bring 
an  action,  as  the  defamatory  statement  admittedly  only 
referred  to  one  of  th^m,  and  there  was  no  evidence  available 
to  show  which  one  that  was.  Moreover,  a person  is  at 
absolute  liberty  to  publish  a defamatory  statement  con- 
cerning any  considerable  class  of  persons.  Thus,  if  you 
said  or  wrote  “ All  old  women  are  liars.”  No  old  woman 
could  bring  an  action  against  you.  But  if  the  class  is  such 


a small  one  that  all  its  members  can  be  easily  ascertained 
or  identified,  any  of  them  can  bring  the  action.  Thus,  if 
the  words  in  the  first  example  given  had  been  “ AIL  you 
three  are  perjured,”  the  defamatory  statement  would 
undoubtedly  be  actionable. 

You  cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  action  for  libel 
or  slander  by  disguising  or  omitting  the  plaintiff  s name. 
If  he  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  he  is 
the  individual  aimed  at,  he  has  a right  of  action  against 
you.  Even  words  of  praise,  used  ironically,  are  actionable 
if  their  hidden  meaning  is  defamatory  ; but  in  such  case 
the  plaintiff  must  set  forth  in  his  statement  of  claim,  the 
special  meaning  complained  of,  with  an  averment  that 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  published  ha-d  knowledge  of 
facts  which  would  lead  them  to  understand  it  in  its  defama- 
tory sense;  for  unless  he  does  this  the  judge  will  have  to 
decide  whether  the  words  complained  of  are  defamatory 
in  their  ordinary  and  natural  meaning,  and  if  he  thinks 
they  are  not,  the  action  will  fail.  Generally  speaking, 
the  judge  has  first  to  decide  whether  the  words  are  of 
such  a character  that  an  ordinary  reasonable  person  would 
consider  them  defamatory  ; and  if  so,  the  jury  has  to  decide 
whether  in  the  particular  circumstances  they  actually 
bore  that  meaning. 

4.  WHEN  SPECIAL  DAMAGE  MUST  BE  PROVED. 
In  libel,  an  action  lies  on  mere  proof  of  publication  and 
without  proof  of  special  damage  ; in  slander,  with  four  ex- 
ceptions, noticed  hereafter,  special  damages  are  essential 
to  an  action.  Libel  has  always  been  regarded  as  a greater 
injury  than  oral  defamation.  “ Oral  slander  is  sudden  ond 
fleeting,  whereas  libel  is  deliberate,  permanent,  and  in 
general  propagated  further.  Hence  a vague  imputation 
of  dishonesty,  if  oral,  is  not  actionable,  unless  the  imputo- 
tion  had  reference  to  the  business  of  the  person  defamed, 
and  had  the  effect  of  damaging  him  in  it.  But  such  an 
imputation,  if  published  in  writing  or  in  print,  even  without 
reference  to  his  business,  and  without  proof  of  any  evil 
resulting  from  it,  is  actionable.”  (J.  W.  Smith.) 

The  four  kinds  of  slander  in  which  proof  of  this  special 
damage  is  not  necessary  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Where  the  words  accuse  plaintiff  of  having  committed 
n criminal  offence.  (2)  Where  the  words  allege  that  the 
plaintiff  is  suffering  from  certain  disgraceful  diseases  or 
the  plague.  (3)  WTiere  the  words  affect  the  plaintiff 
in  his  trade  or  profession ; for  instance,  to  say  that  a 
surgeon  is  unskilful.  (4)  ^Vhere,  the  plaintiff  being  a woman 
or  a girl,  the  words  impute  unchpvStity.  This  latter 
exception  is  the  creation  of  a statute — " The  Slander  of 
Women  Act,  1891.” 

As  regards  the  first  exception,  it  must  be  noticed  th.at  the 
allegation  of  any  criminal  offence  comes  within  it,  it  need 
not  be  an  offence  indictable  at  assizes.  As  regards  the 
second,  the  allegation  must  be,  that  the  person  is,  at  the 
time,  suffering  from  a certain  kind  of  disease ; an  allegation 
that  he  did,  at  some  previous  time,  suffer  from  it  is  not 
sufficient.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  plain,  as  in  one 
case  the  imputation  causes  a person  to  be  shunned  by 
society,  but  not  so  in  the  other.  As  regards  the  third 
exception,  the  test  seems  to  be  “ will  the  words  spoken 
hinder  the  man  in  his  means  of  livelihood  ? ” but  the 
words  must  affect  the  man  in  his  calling  and  be  spoken 
in  relation  thereto. 

6.  REPETITION  OF  LIBEL.  A person  who  repeats 
a libel  or  a slander  is  liable.  So  a news-agent  who  sells  a 
paper  containing  a libel  is  prima  facie  liable.  But  both 
Lord  Esher  and  Lord  Justice  BoAven  agreed  in  the  case  of 
Emmens  v.  Pottle  that  a news-vendor  Avould  not  be  so  liable 
if  he  did  not  know  that  the  newspaper  contained  a libel  ; 
that  his  ignorance  was  not  due  to  any  negligeTice  on  his 
part ; and  that  he  did  not  know,  and  had  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  newspaper  was  lilcely  to  contain  libellous 
matter.  The  same  applies  to  the  owner  of  a circulating 
library,  when  one  of  the  book.s  he  circulates  contains  ^ libel. 

8.  DEFENCES:  JUSTIFICATION.  The  following 
defences  are  available  to  a libel  action  : — (1)  Justification. 
(2)  Fair  comment.  (3)  Privilege.  (4)  Apology — where  the 
libel  is  contained  in  a newspaper  or  other  periodical  publica- 
tion. As  to  the  first.  Justification,  if  the  defendant  can 
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Srove  that  the  words  complained  of  are  true,  ho  has  a good 
efence  to  a civil  action.  But  the  words  must  be  sub- 
stantially true.  For  instance,  in  Bishop  v.  Latimer,  a 
newspaper  published  a report  with  the  heading  “ How 
Lawyer  Bishop  treats  his  Clients.”  The  report  did  furnish 
an  instance  where  one  client  of  Lawyer  Bishop  had  been 
ill-served  by  him,  and  the  case  was  accurately  reported, 
but  it  was  held  that  the  title  was  not  justified  by  the 
facts,  and  Lawyer  Bishop  was  held  to  be  entitled  to 
damages.  The  report  would  be  privileged,  but  the  headline 
was  the  libel.  This  is  a point  not  always  sutliciently  w’cll 
borne  in  mind  by  the  conductors  of  journals  prone  to  give 
sensational  headlines  to  their  paragraphs. 

So,  again,  the  plea  of  justification  will  not  avail  the 
defendant  if  gross  exaggeration  be  proved.  If  X,  a journal- 
ist, libels  Z,  and  Z stigmatises  X as  “ a libellous  journalist,” 
he  cannot  successfully  plead  justification  from  this  isolated 
offence.  Nor  if  A accuses  B of  having  been  a bankrupt 
three  times,  the  plea  of  justification  will  not  avail  him,  if 
he  can  prove  that  B failed  on  one  occasion  only.  If, 
however,  the  gist  of  the  libel  is  proved  to  be  in  Bubstanr:e 
correct,  and  that  the  inaccuracies  produced  no  different 
effect  on  the  mind  than  the  strict  truth  would  do,  the 
plea  of  justification  will  succeed.  In  a criminal  prosecution 
for  libel,  the  defence  of  justification  is  of  no  avail  unless 
the  accused  can  prove  that  the  publication  of  the  defama- 
tory words  is  for  the  f ublic  benefit,  for  “ the  greater  the 
tJTuth,  the  greater  the  libel,”  uidcss  it  is  for  the  public 
benefit  that  the  truth  should  be  made  known. 

7.  FAIR  COMMENT.  If  the  defendant  can  prove 
that  the  words  complained  of  are  a fair  and  bona  fide  com- 
ment as  a matter  of  public  interest,  no  action  of  libel  will 
be  maintainable,  because  fair  comment  is  not  defamaturv, 
is  not  libellous.  The  judge  decides  whether  the  matter 
is  one  of  public  interest,  and  the  jury  find  whether  the 
comment  is  in  fact  unfair,  if  the  judge  holds  that  there  is 
some  evidence  of  the  unfairness  of  the  comment.  ” It  is 
only  when  the  writer  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  criticism,” 
said  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  “ that  his  criticism  passes  into 
the  region  of  libel  at  all.”  There  must  be  an  attack  whii  h 
touches  the  character  of  the  plaintifl  to  constitute  libel. 
You  might  say  with  safety  that  a play  is  immoral,  and  be 
within  the  limits  of  fair  criticism  ; a different  consequence 
might  ensue  if  you  said  the  actor  was  immoral.  The  right 
of  comment  on  matters  of  public  interest  affords  the  wTiter 
on  such  matters  a great  deal  of  freedom.  “ Every  latitude,” 
said  Lord  Esher,  “ must  be  given  to  opinion  and  to  pre- 
judice, and  then  an  ordinary  set  of  men,  with  ordinary 
judgment,  must  say  whether  any  fair  man  would  have  made 
such  a comment.  Mere  exaggeration  or  even  gross  exageer- 
ation  would  not  make  the  comment  unfair.  However 
wrong  the  opinion  expressed  may  be  in  point  of  tnith,  or 
however  prejudiced  the  writer,  it  may  still  be  within  the 
prescribed  limit.  The  question  which  the  jury  must 
consider  is  this  : would  any  fair  man,  however  prejudiced 
he  may  be,  however  exaggerated  or  obstinate  his  views, 
have  said  that  which  this  criticism  has  said  ? ” On  the 
other  hand,  no  criticism  is  fair  which  imputes  dishonourable 
conduct,  and  justification  will  not  avail  a defendant  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  plaintiff  w^as  in  fact  guilty  of  such 
conduct.  For  instance,  an  action  would  lie  against  a journal 
which  accused  a witness  in  a case  as  being  guilty  of 
perjury. 

8.  ABSOLUTE  PRIVILEGE.  The  defendant  in  an  action 
for  libel  or  slander  may  also  plead  privilege  as  a defence. 
This  means  that  the  defamatory  words  were  published  in 
a place  or  on  an  occasion  of  such  a nature  that  no  action 
will  lie.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  privilege  is  of  two 
kinds.  It  may  be  absolute  or  qualified.  In  a case  of  absolute 
privilege  it  is  not  material  whether  there  may  be  malice  as 
well.  All  state,  parliamentary,  and  judicial  proceedings 
are  absolutely  privileged.  A member  of  Parliament  m 
the  House  of  Commons,  a judge,  counsel,  jury,  and  a 
witness  in  the  High  Court,  may  utter  slanderous 
statements  about  the  plaintiff,  and  even  if  actuated  by 
malicious  motives  in  doing  so,  no  action  would  lie,  though 
the  observations  be  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue  or  be 


I untrue.  This  aj/uiii  i to  High  Courts,  but  it  would  not  b« 
j so  altogether  in  th'  luf.-rioi-  Court*.  The  j.iivilege  extend. a 
to  the  Judge  of  an  Lii.  mot  ('<jurt,  p^o^■idld  he  has  juria* 

! diction  in  the  n!att<  i'.  'Ihe  f-tatementh  of  u Justice  of  th® 
I Peace  made  in  office  ere  [uivileged  unl'.>s  the  words  or® 
j not  connected  with  lie  matter  in  issue.  Jhi-  jirivileg® 
does  not  extend  to  the  Ji.ea.tre  and  Mu'U-  Hall  Licen.5iug 
Committees  oi  the  Lote’,,n  Corndy  Coum  .1,  ai  wa-»  shown 
in  the  well-known  cu'-e  of  the  \\  eslminsu-r  Aqui..''iiiin  r. 
Parkinson.  J’he  proet a ding.-.,  to  secure  protection,  must  l»e 
judicial  proceedings.  In  the  eume  way  public  puliev 
requires  that  everything  Hai<l  in  naval  and  rinlitj.rv  and 
state  proceedings,  and  b.  tweer.  eouiisel,  sf.licitor,  undeh'  ut, 
should  be  ab'diitely  privilec-ed. 

0.  QUALIIIED  PRIVILl  t E,  The  di-linetion  between 
I absolute  [irivil'  ge  and  queiiiied  jirivil.  . e that  in  t 
. case  of  qualified  [.iivii.  g<‘,  if  malice  be  proNcd,  the  Ubel 
i or  slander  is  ai-tionable. 

“ An  oce."  -.ioii  i-  r i . i !,”  ■ u 1 Lord  P i er."  wl  r ri  tb® 
person  wlio  mal  . .s  t.ie  . uii.':  nr,.'  iiiou  ha-  a i;m  -al  diitv  to 
I make  it  to  the  per  ''n  to  vi,.  :',  i e ...k-s  u ake  it.  uuii  the 

pptbon  who  T'  •*  :\i  ■,  .t  i a-  an  ii:tet.,.-t  in  licarim’  it.  P.f.th 
these  c>  ..lit ion-  nju,-t  e\l.  t in  o-der  that  the  occ.c-ioo  may 
be  privilcee.J.” 

i It  is  not  the  legal  duty  (J  the  tiu  stiT  to  give  u character 
I to  his  servant,  but  it  i.-  hi-  moral  dii  y *o  do  so,  nnd  the 
) person  who  r e .-ives  tlm  cl  a:  ,i'  ter  1,  i.s  an  int'  rc-t  in  hearing 
1 it.  Such  coiiiriiunieation.®  .",.-e  |>ri vilegcd,  hut  if  it  c;  n b® 
j shown  that  the  person  wlio  made  the  coi.’ mnnication  .-u  ted 
i maliciously  tt.wairds  the  servant,  then  the  tnatUT  wimkl  be 
actionable.  Fair  and  iniparti.d  reports  of  proc'csslingH  in 
Parliament  or  in  any  ( otirt  ( t Ju  ti.  e,  or  < ven  on  <'jr  parte 

■ matters,  when  the  i>L  'riev  d party  is  not  pia  .scnt  or  ropre- 
I eented,  are  uLso  pm.  1,  and  atiy  juihli  j meetings  and 

certain  nieetings  of  certaiu  p ili'i'-  hcKlivs  (if  they  are  open 
I to  the  public)  are  iil-o  priviJegrd. 

10.  PRIVILEGED  OCCASIONS.  The  om  st ion  whether 
' “occasion  is  privileged”  is  a qm  lion  of  Uixr,  and  always 
a matter  for  the  judge.  J’he  occ  a-ion  is  privileges!  if  tho 

■ duty  is  legal,  social,  c^r  moral.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
confer  privilege  on  the  j.erson  n.akinc  the  cotiimunirntioo 

I that  he  believed  he  owed  the  duty.  At  the  same  time  thcr® 
I may  he  privilege  even^hen  the  communication  is  volun- 
I teered. 

I For  instnn.'e.  I give  a servant  a good  ehanurter.  I discover 

uftcrwar'l.s  she  is  a tl  ' f.  T make  a -eoond  eornniunioation. 
The  second  < ommirei  d-on  is  privi’.  go'i  if  made  without 
malice.  It  U so  ".l.<o  if  a master  ili-.'harcing  one  of  bis 
servants  tells  others  his  re.ason  for  doing  so. 

Bona  fide  communications  mode  on  reasonable  grounds 
are  privileged  (1)  “ When  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
cast  on  the  defendant  the  duty  of  making  the  communica- 
tion to  a third  party  ” (Lord  Lopes),  or  (2)  \Mien  there  is 
a common  interest  between  the  person  who  makes  the 
statement  and  the  one  to  whom  it  is  made.  Examples  of 
I the  former  privilege  may  be  found  in  communications 
j made  by  a father  to  his  child,  a master  to  his  servant,  or 
a servant  to  his  master,  a patient  to  bis  doctor,  or  a client 
I to  his  solicitor.  Examples  of  the  second  arc  to  be  found  in 
I communications  to  relatives  concerning  family  matters, 
or  by  a ratepayer  to  the  local  authority  upon  some  question 
affecting  the  rates,  or  by  a schoolmaster  or  college  tutor 
to  a parent  concerning  a son.  But  such  communications 
must  be  made  reasonably,  without  exaggeration,  and  to  the 
person  directly  affected.  Yet  the  presence  of  a third 
party  will  not  necessarily  destroy  the  privilege.  Thus, 
at  a meeting  of  poor  law  guardians,  one  member  mside  a 
communication  to  the  others  which,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  be  privileged  ; reporters  were  present,  but 
it  was  held  that  their  presence  did  not  destroy  the  privilege, 
as  it  was  a matter  over  w-hich  the  guardian  had  no  controL 
Communications  may  be  made  in  self-defence,  and  in 
reply  to  an  attack  from'another,  but  the  privilege  would  be 
lost  if  the  publication  was  excessive  or  disproportionate  to 
the  matter  iu  issue.  Such  excessive  publication  would  be 
evidence  of  malice,  which  would  destroy  the  qualified 
privilege. 

Bona  fide,  accurate,  and  impartial  reports  of  proceedings 
in  Courts  of  Justice,  Parliament,  and  public  meetings  are 
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privileged  if  they  are  “ substantially  a fair  account  of  what  I 
took  place  ” in  court.  Privilege  will  be  lost  if  the  publica-  j 
tioa  of  proceedings  are  prohibited  by  order  of  the  couxt,  j 
or  are  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  immoral.  No  comment  j 
is  privileged  until  the  proceedings  terminate.  As  to  | 
privilege  in  reporting  Parliamentary  proceedings  the  law  j 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  i 
Judicial  proceedings.  | 

11.  APOLOGY.  An  apology,  however  ample,  is  no 

defence  to  an  ordinary  action  for  libel ; but  if  the  libel  has 
been  published  in  a mvs'pa'per  and  an  action  is  brought 
against  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  it,  provided  the 
defendants  have  not  been  guilty  of  malice  or  gross  negli- 
gence, they  are  allowed  to  insert  a full  apology  in  the 
paper  and  to  tender  pecuniary  compensation  to  the 
plainti£l ; and  if  they  do  this  they  can  plead  it  as  a good 
defence  to  the  action.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
where  a libel  appears  in  a neAvspaper  or  other  periodical  , 
the  injured  party  may  sue  the  original  writer,  the  editor,  ! 
the  proprietor,  the  printer,  the  publisher,  the  newsvendor,  j 
and  indeed  any  one  who  assists  in  disseminating  it.  j 
Where  an  apology  has  been  made  it  is  usually  taken  ; 
into  consideration  in  mitigation  of  damages ; if  such 
be  awarded.  ! 

12.  MALICE.  It  is  necessary  to  say  a word  as  to  j 
what  is  meant  by  malice  in  actions  for  libel.  In  practically  | 
every  pleading  in  cases  of  libel,  the  lawyers  allege  that  the 
defendant  used  the  words  complained  of  maliciously.  By 
this  they  mean  that  he  used  the  words  without  legal  excuse. 
But  this  is  not  the  malice  which  is  alluded  to  as  doing  away 
with  qualified  privilege.  This  malice,  is  malice  in  fact, 
that  is  a disposition  to  injure  another  in  a spirit  of  revenge, 
spite  or  ill-will.  “ If,”  said  Lord  Justice  Brett,  (afterwards 
I^rd  Esher),  “ a defendant  uses  a privileged  occasion  to  | 
gratify  his  anger  or  Ids  malice  he  uses  the  occasion  not  for 
the  reason  which  makes  the  occasion  privileged,  but  for  an 
indirect  and  wrong  motive.  . . . There  are  certain  tests 
of  malice.  Malice  does  not  mean  malice  in  law,  a term  in 
pleading,  but  actual  malice,  that  which  is  popularly  called 
malice.  If  a man  is  proved  to  have  stated  that  w'hich  he 
knew  to  be  false,  no  one  need  enquire  further.  Everj’body 
assumes  thenceforth  that  he  was  malicious,  that  he  did 

a wrong  thing  for  some  wrong  motive.  So  if  it  be  proved 
that  out  of  anger,  or  for  some  other  wrong  motive,  the 
defendant  has  stated  as  true  that  which  he  does  not  know 
to  be  true,  and  he  stated  it  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  reck- 
lessly, by  reason  of  his  anger  or  other  motive,  the  jury  may 
infer  that  ho  used  the  occasion,  not  for  the  reason  which 
justifies  it,  but  for  the  gratification  of  his  anger  or  other 
wrong  motive.” 

13.  ” THE  GREATER  THE  TRUTH,  THE  GREATER 
THE  LIBEL  ” Necessarily,  but  briefly,  this  old  and  mis- 
leading maxim  must  be  noticed.  “ In  a civil  trial,”  says 
Dr.  Blake  Odgers,  “ the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  a 
libel  is  and  always  was  a perfect  answer  to  the  action ; the 
plaintiff  was  never  allowed  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury 
done  to  a reputation  to  which  he  had  no  right.  But  in  all 
criminal  proceedings,  the  truth  of  the  libel  by  the  common 
law  constituted  no  defence.  The  maxim  used  to  be  ‘ the 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,’  meaning  that  the 
injudicious  publication  of  the  truth  about  A would  be 
more  likely  to  provoke  him  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  than 
if  some  falsehood  were  invented  about  him,  which  he  could 
easily  and  completely  refute.  Accordingly,  on  a criminal 
trial,  whether  of  an  indictment  or  an  information,  no 
evidence  could  be  received  of  the  truth  nf  the  matters 
charged,  not  even  in  mitigation  of  punishment.”  This 
rule  has  been  modified  by  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  18J3,  under 
which  it  is  a defence  to  a criminal  action  to  show  that  the 
words  published  were  true,  if  it  can  also  be  shown  that  it 
was  for  the  public  benefit  they  should  be  published.  The 
statute  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  blasphemous,  obscene, 
or  seditious  words,  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  raise  the 
defence  by  a si)ecial  plea  of  justification. 

14.  SLANDER  OF  TITLE  AND  SLANDER  OP  GOODS. 
False  statements  made  maliciously  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  any  person’s  title  to  property,  or  of  disparaging 


his  goods,  are  actionable  if  they  cause  him  ."peeial  diimage. 
Special  damage  means  any  pecuniary  loss  or  the  loss  of 
soma  temporal  advantage,  not  a mere  injury  to  the 
feelings. 

FRAUD. 

In  considering  contracts  we  have  seen  that  fraud 
makea  any  agreement  of  no  effect.  We  have  now  to 
see  that  fraud  of  itself  gives  a right  of  action  against  the 
person  guilty  of  it.  The  jurist  Pothier  defined  fraud  as 
“ any  kind  of  artifice  by  which  one  deceives  another,”  and 
Professor  Holland  says  it  is  “ the  intentional  determination 
of  the  will  of  another  to  a decision  harmful  to  his  inter'  sts, 
by  means  of  a representation  which  is  neither  true  nor  believed 
to  be  true  by  the  person  making  it.”  It  may  be  said  to  be 
a false  representation  of  an  existing  fact  made  v hh  a 
knowledge  of  the  falsehood,  or  without  belief  in  its 
truth,  or  in  reckless  disregard  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  acted  upon 
by  the  complaining  party.  No  action,  however,  lies  unless 
damage  is  the  gist  of  the  action  ; that  is  to  say,  there  ■ -st 
bo  fraud  and  actual  damage,  and  this  damage  must  be 
the  natural  and  probable  cause  of  plaintiff’s  action  on 
the  faith  of  the  defendant’s  statement  or  representa- 
tion. 

1.  PROOF  OF  FRAUD.  Fraud  is  proved  wlien  it 
is  shown  that  a false  representation  of  an  existing  f;ict  (not 
of  something  to  be  done  in  the  future)  has  been  maide  (1) 
knowingly,  or  (2)  without  belief  in  its  truth,  or  (3:  reck- 
lessly careless  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  In  the  leading 
case  of  Derry  f.  Peek,  Lord  HerschcU  said,  “ in  my  ipiuion 
making  a false  statement  through  want  of  care  falls  f;  r 
short  of,  and  i.s  a very  different  thing  from  fraud.  ui  •’  * le 
same  may  be  said  of  a false  represeutution  honestly  bclic%  rd 
though  on  insufficient  grounds.”  Thus,  in  the  ca.se  of 
Angus  V.  Chfford,  it  was  held  not  to  be  fraud  to  make  a 
false  statement  carelessly,  though  not  recklessly.  In  this 
case  the  false  statement  relied  on  was  inserted  in  a prospec- 
tus. It  stated  that  the  reports  of  certain  engineers  were 
“ prepared  for  the  directors,”  while  as  a matter  of  fact 
they  were  prepared  for  the  vendors  of  the  property  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  the  Company.  There  was,  hov - 
ever  no  evidence  that  these  reports  were  exaggerated  or 
incorrect. 

2.  MISTAKE  IS  NOT  FRAUD.  A mere  statement 
of  opinion,  though  erroneous,  docs  not  constitute  fraud. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  maker  of  a false  statement  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  it,  is  not  a sufficient  defence.  There 
must  be  a misrepresentation  of  fact,  false  in  itself,  or 
misleading,  because  combined  with  a suppression  of  the 
truth.  Thus  an  action  of  deceit  lay  where  the  vendor  of 
a house  knowing  of  a defect  in  the  wall,  plastered  it  up 
and  papered  it  over,  but  it  must  be  shown  that  the  plaintiff 
was  actually  deceived  by  the  defendant’s  eouduet.  If 
the  plaintiff  did  not  examine  the  wall  which  contained  the 
crack,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  deceived  by  the 
defendant,  and  in  that  ease  an  action  would  net  he. 
Again,  an  action  will  lie  when  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
opinion  was  not  held.  Lord  Justice  Bowen  once  said, 
“ that  the  state  of  a man’s  mind  was  trs  much  a fact  as  the 
state  of  his  indigestion.”  But  where  there  is  no  duty  to 
disclose,  non-disclosure  is  not  fraud.  Defendant  once  lot 
a house  for  a term  of  years,  knowing  it  to  be  required  for 
immediate  occupation,  M-ithout  disclosing  to  plaintiff  that 
it  was  in  a ruinous  condition.  It  was  held  that  no  action 
for  fraud  lay.  A news  agency  once  transmitted  by  mistake 
a piece  of  news  which  caused  plaintiff  to  ship  large  quantities 
of  corn,  which  resulted  in  heavy'  loss.  The  defendants  wore 
adjudged  not  liable,  as  they  were  unaware  that  the  repre- 
sentation in  their  telegram  was  false.  An  aetioTi  of  deceit 
will  not,  therefore,  !io  for  a representation  which  tha 
defendant  honestly  believed  to  be  true.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind.  But  it  is  believed  that  a defemlant 
would  be  liable  in  an  action  of  fraud  if,  after  making  a 
representation,  he  discovered  previous  to  the  plaintiff  acting 
upon  it  that  it  was  false,  and  yet  did  not  apprise  him  of  tha 
faot. 
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3.  MISREPRESENTATION  TO  A THIRD  PARTY. 

He  who  knowingly  makes  a false  etatement,  intending 
others  to  act  upon  it,  is  liable  for  any  damage  rcswlfing 
to  any  one  to  wliom  it  may  have  been  intended  to  be  com- 
municated, and  who  has  in  fact  acted  upon  it.  So  in  the 
leading  case  of  Langridge  t;.  Levy.  Levy  sold  a gun  to  the 
father  of  the  plaintiff  with  this  advertisement  tied  round 
its  muzzle : — “ Warranted,  this  elegant  twist  gun  by 
Nock,  with  case  completf,',  made  for  his  late  Majesty 
George  IV.,  cost  sixty  guineas  ; can  be  had  for  twenty- 
five.”  Ltivy  also  represented  that  the  gun  was  sound. 
The  warranty  was  false  to  Levy’s  knowleclge,  and  shortly 
after  one  of  the  sons  (the  plaintiff)  usetl  the  gun  in  a fair 
manner,  when  it  exploded  and  injured  his  hand.  Levy 
WM  held  liable. 

4.  FRAUDS  BY  COMPANY  PROMOTERS.  Owing  to 
the  injury  which  the  public  suffered  by  reason  ot  the 
insertion  of  untrue  statements  in  the  prospectuses  of 
various  companies,  the  Directors  Liability  Act,  JS9u,  was 
passed,  providing  that  whore  a prospectus  or  notice  invites 
persons  to  subscribe  lor  shares,  debentures,  or  debenture 
stock  of  a company,  every  person  wha  is,  or  has  agreed 
to  become  a director  of  the  company  at  the  lime  of  the 
issue  of  the  prospectus  or  notice,  and  every  promoter  of 
the  company,  and  every  person  who  has  authorised  the 
issue  of  the  prospectus  or  notice,  is  liable  to  pay  comiiensa- 
tion  to  all  persons  who  subscribe  lor  any  shares,  debentures, 
or  debenture  stock,  on  tho  faith  of  such  pro3[)e(;tiis  or 
notice,  for  any  loss  or  damago  they  may  have  thereby 
sustained,  unless  it  is  proved. 

(1)  That  the  statement  was  made  on  the  aniJiority  of 
an  expert,  and  that  tho  dofendunt  Imd  rciusoiiablo  ground 
for  believing  the  expert  to  be  competent ; or  (U)  'J'hat  the 
statement  was  made  on  the  authority  of  a public  ollicial 
document  or  statement;  or  (3)  Tfiac  tho  defendant  had 
reasonable  ground  to  believe,  and  did  up  to  the  time  of 
the  allotment  continue  to  believe  that  the  st  atement  was  true.  ' 
The  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1900,  renders  any  i 
person  liable  to  a fine  or  imprisonment,  if  any  account,  j 
balance  sheet,  abstract,  sttitcmont  or  other  document 
required  by  the  Act  is  false  in  any  particular  to  the  | 
kuowlodgo  of  tho  person  who  signs  it.  > 

6.  MISREPRESENTATION  BY  AGENTS.  Agency 
plays  such  a large  part  in  modern  mercantile  life  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  liabilities  of  both  principals  and 
agents  for  the  misrepresentation  of  frauds  of  agents,  Jl  an  ' 
agent  makes  misrepresentations,  the  broad  principle  is  that  i 
the  principal  is  liable,  except  when  both  be  and  the  agent 
believe  the  agent’s  misrepresentations  to  be  the  truth.  ; 
It  follows  that  the  principal  is  liable  when  ho  authorises  ■ 
the  making  of  a false  representation.  It  does  not  affect  the 
principal’s  liability  whether  tho  agent  knows  it  to  be  false 
or  thinks  it  to  be  time.  The  principal  is  also  liable  when  I 
the  agent  makes  a repiresentatinn  knowing  it  to  be  false,  ' 
if  the  false  representation  is  made  by  the  agent  m the  | 
general  course  of  his  engagement,  even  without  any  specific  ; 
authorisation  from  his  principal,  and  if  made  in  tho  : 
interests  of  the  principal ; for  if  the  agent  made  the  false  | 
representation  solely  in  his  own  interests,  the  principal  | 
w'ould  not  be  liable.  If  an  agent  makes  a false  represen-  I 
tation  thinking  it  to  be  true,  the  contract  can  be  rescinded. 

If  a principal  knowingly  keeps  the  knowledge  from  his 
agent,  the  principal  is  liable,  but  where  the  information  is 
held  back  by  the  principal  tlu’ough  inadvertence  the  : 
liability  of  the  principal  must  still  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

Formerly  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  the  principal’s 
liability,  but  in  view  of  the  decision  in  Derry  v.  Peek  the 
orisrinal  view  must  be  modified. 

In  Angus  v.  Clifford  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that 
there  was  no  actionable  fraud  where  the  defendant  care- 
lessly made  a false  statement  without  appreciating  the 
importance  and  significance  of  the  words  used,  unless  in- 
difl'erence  to  their  truth  were  proved.  With  greater  reason 
it  must  be  supposed  that  a principal  would  not  be  liable  for 
an  inadvertent  holding  back  of  knowledge.  The  law,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  £o  be  unsettled  on  this  point,  as  the 
decisions  are  contradictory. 

The  fact  that  the  principal  is  liable  in  many  cases  does 
not  exculpate  the  agent.  He,  too,  may  be  sued  in  all  cases 
where  he  was  a party  to  the  fraud. 


I iSEQLIOESCe. 

I The  igreat  ma'ority  of  cases  arising  In  tort  are  based 
I upon  some  alhgrd  negligence  of  the  party  [irooeedcxl 
I gainst.  It  is  thi*  duty  of  every  man  to  ezercise  due  cars 
in  his  every  act,  and  any  damage  arising  trom  bis  neglect 
of  this  rule  Ls  u tort. 

1.  WHAT  IS  NEGLIGENCE?  Negligence  u defi.ned 
by  Mr.  Justice  W ilh  n us  “ the  abseme  of  «ucb  csre,  skdl 

' anil  diligi'Ui'e  hh  it  is  the  duty  of  a fierson  tu  bring  to  the 
pcrfomiHfH’c  ot  a work.”  If  a fa-r'-on  ii>  i.’"iltv  of  negligence, 

I find  the  natural  and  probuli-e  re:«!ilt  of  that  negligence  Ls 
that  another  [h  rson  suffers  damage,  iL©  injured  parly 
j may  brin;/  an  set  f,n  for  tort. 

( Thus.  If  A lljrn'.'.  ft  li.'htcil  wiuib  Into  a itowJ,  and  the 

I per<ii.‘-  ID  li.e  irov.  ..  to  avoid  ii.iun.-,  'h'ov,  it  fio.M  Land 

to  ur.'i  it  l i!._v  iniure*  C,  li.e  OTiintial  llirijwer  A is 

1 liuble.  ( Ti  tLe  < t.i  r fja'.  j,  h's  scrvani  wa^l.i-J  a \ 

I in  the  fiutuic  !<*ri-ii  IV. Lali  v. 'Ll  coMravciition  of 

' Ulan  An  ' on  a verv'  fro^^7  daT.  w.iL  u.e  resnlt 

j tliht  1 1 <■  V.  :i!<  r t urn  .i  in T. . in-  and  did  n<'l  down  ilis 

I gudv  u-  1'  Would  fju''e  ili.ji  (•  on  itii  orduiury  day.  ur.d 

I tio;  • -'lipl  e.J  on  IL"  1 '<•  u'.d  wias  inj.ired,  .t  was  held  lliat 

I A W'l'  e .1  li  i'iiO,  as  t.Le  .ic<  'ije.nt  v>U)  not  tli©  r.ulural  coa- 

H’uui  '*  ol  t - t. 

^ ” Where,”  huid  C’i  n f Ju  li'e  liovili,  ” there  is  no  know- 

I ledge  in  the  person  d-  mg  the  wronirful  act,  that  such  a state  , 

of  ihin.’s  exl^;.^  ri->  to  render  the  darn  ig'*  probab!'*,  if  injury  ■ 

does  result  to  H third  js-rson,  it  ii  generally  corisidernl  that  ] 

Iho  wrongful  uet  ia  not  the  pioTinuite  cause  of  the  injury,  i 

30  i:s  to  render  flic  wrong  dc>er  Imhlc  in  an  arr;on."  \ 

2.  WHAT  THE  I’LAI.NTII'F  MUST  PROVE.  Tho  1 

pl.iintifl  riitist  iierully  ; rov  that  the  dcfend.ant  h.as  bcy-ri  * 

negligent.  '1  hiis,  if  m cros  orig  n road  a p-erson  la  run  over  j 

by  a ban.Hom,  the  lainirn  vcill  in  the  finst  instanee  bo  1 

on  tho  plaintiff  to  nruve  that  the  defendant  was  driving  ] 

recklessly,  not  on  tne  d'  fends.nt  to  prove  that  it  was  an  i 

accident,  .fnd  this  is  tlie  gecrrul  ml-,  though  in  a few  jj 

CH^'e.s  where  the  cause  of  the  nii*ehief  is  e.ntirrly  und«  r the  j 

defendant’s  cc  ntrol,  his  negligence  M.ill  be  presumed.  Thus, 

if  a workman  is  carrying  some  hiricks  on  the  top  of  a building  | 

and  ho  lets  one  f ill  on  the  plaintiff's  head,  he  will  be  prr-  ] 

Bumc<l  to  have  bwn  currying  it  cegligeotly,  and  the  burden  f 

of  rebutting  thi.^  firesumption  will  Im?  on  him. 

3.  CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE.  It  semetimea  ; 

happens  that  both  a person  suffering  damage  and  the  j^ersou  ! 

canning  it  have  bivm  n'^gligcnt.  In  such  a case,  the  |>ersoii 
suffering  tho  damago  is  oaid  to  bo  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence.  As  a gonend  rule,  sueb  a person  cannot  recover 
damages  from  the  other  party,  but  he  may  iccovcr  if  tho 
defendant,  by  the  exorcise  of  ordinary  care,  might  have 
avoided  the  accident.  Thus,  whore  a plaintiff  loft  his 
donkey  lying  in  the  public  rou<l.  with  its  legs  tic-d,  and  tho  J 
defendant,  driving  carolor^ly.  drove  over  the  donkey  and 
killed  it,  he  wa«  held  to  bo  liable. 

” Although,”  raid  Baron  I’urke,  ” iLc  ass  may  have  been 
wrongfully  there,  Ptill  die  defendant  wa.-*  bound  to  go  along 
the  road  at  such  a pace  a.s  would  be  likely  to  prevent  mis- 
chief. Were  this  not  so,  a man  mierht  justify  the  driving 
over  goods  left  on  a public  highway,  or  even  over  a mau 
lying  asleep  there,  or  the  purposely  running  against  a 
carriage  going  on  tho  wrong  side  of  the  road.” 

In  cases  of  contributory  negligence  of  children  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  they  will  exercise  the  same  amount  of  ] 
care  as  persons  of  mature  years.  Yet  if  a child  gets  into 
mischief,  by  doing  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  he  will  f>o 
guilty  of  contributory'  negligence.  If  the  child  is  under  tho 
control  of  an  adult  and  such  adult  is  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence,  the  child  will  not  be  able  to  recover  damages 
for  an  injury  received  through  the  defendant's  negligence.  ; 

LIABILITIES  OF  CARRIERS  AND  OTHERS.  Carriers  , 
of  goods  are  insurers  as  well  as  carriers  ; railway  com-  j 
panics  in  carrying  passengers  are  not  insurers,  and  their 
duty  is  only  to  take  due  care.  They  do  not  warrant  tho 
safety  of  their  carriages,  and  are  not  responsible  for  a 
latent  defect  which  it  was  impossible  to  discover.  In  the  . 
case  of  the  sale  of  a chattel  for  a specific  purpose,  there  is 
an  implied  warranty  of  its  fitness,  and  the  vendor  is  liable 
for  an  accident,  though  it  be  caused  by  a latent  defect  in 
the  chatteL 
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Thus,  If  a person  purchased  a bun,  and  inside  that  bun 
there  was  a stone.  If  the  purchaser  broke  a tooth  in 
biting  the  bun,  he  could  bring  an  action  against  the  vendor 
even  if  the  jury  found  that  the  latter  had  not  been 
negligent.  For  the  vendor  mast  have  known  that  the  bun 
was  sold  to  be  eaten,  and  the  law  says  that  he  therefore 
impliedly  warranted  that  it  vraa  fit  to  be  eaten,  which  it 
was  not. 

The  law  which  makes  carriers  of  goods  responsible  for 
any  damage  that  may  result  thereto,  even  when  not  caused 
by  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  or  his  servants 
is  peculiar.  At  common  law  if  goods  were  entrusted  to  a 
carrier  there  were  only  three  defences  that  he  could  raise 
to  an  action  brought  in  consequence  of  damage  to  or  loss 
of  the  goods. 

Cl)  That  the  loss  or  damage  arose  from  an  “ Act  of  God  ” ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  loss  was  sustained  by  lightning  or 
other  natural  cause  that  no  amount  of  human  foresight  or 
care  could  possibly  have  prevented  it.  (2)  That  the  loss 
was  due  to  the  “ King’s  Enemies.”  i.c.,  that  they  had 
been  seized  by  an  enemy  to  the  Crown.  (3)  That  the 
damage  was  due  to  ” Proper  Vice,”  or  an  inherent  defect 
in  the  goods  themselves,  such  as  the  natural  deterioration 
of  perishable  articles,  or  the  natural  consequences  of  bad 
packing,  or  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  goods  themselves. 

This  common  law  liability  of  a carrier  has  been  somewhat 
narrowed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Carriers  Act,  1830, 
which  allows  carriers  to  make  special  contracts  with 
their  customers  relating  to  the  carriage  of  thoir  goods 
and  wliich  provides  that  land  carriers  are  not  to  bo 
held  responsible  for  the  loss  of,  or  injury  to,  certain  specified 
articles  of  a value  exceeding  £10,  unless  the  customer,  on 
delivering  thorn  to  the  carrier,  declares  their  value  and 
agrees  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  their  carriage. 

The  articles  specified  by  the  Act  are  gold  or  silver  coin, 
gold  or  silver  in  a manufactured  or  unmanufactured  state, 
precious  stones,  jewellery,  watche.s,  clocks  or  time-pieces 
of  any  description,  trinkets,  bills,  bank  notes,  orders, 
notes  or  securities  for  the  payment  of  money,  English  or 
foreign  stamps,  maps,  writings,  title-deeds,  paintings, 
engravings,  pictures,  gold  or  silver  plate,  or  plated  articles, 
glass,  china,  silks  in  a manufactured  or  unmanufactured 
state,  whether  wiT)ueht  up  with  other  materials  or  not, 
furs,  and  real  lace, 

FALSE  IMPRISONMENT  is  unlawful  detention  of 
the  person,  and  this  always  gives  right  of  action.  It  may 
be  actual  by  laying  hands  on  the  person,  or  it  may  bo 
constructive,  that  is  to  say,  without  actual  application  of 
force,  e.g.  by  a bailiff  telling  some  one  that  ho  is  wanted 
and  making  him  accompiiny  him.  If  the  party  is  under 
restraint,  and  the  olfioer  manifests  an  intention  to  make 
a caption,  it  is  not  necessary  there  should  be  actual  contact. 
If  there  is  a resignation  of  personal  liberty  induced  bv  the 
exercise  of  another,  it  is  imprisonment.  There  nee^  not 
necessarily  be  incarceration.  On  the  other  hand,  partial 
restraint  is  not  sufficiont;  it  must  be  total.  “Imprison- 
ment is  a total  restraint  of  liberty  of  person  ” (Patteson  J.). 
A man  is  not  imprisoned  who  has  an  escape  opened  to  him, 
that  is,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  apprehends,  a means  of 
escape  which  a man  of  ordinary  ability  can  use  without 
peril  of  life  or  hmb.  The  verge  of  a cliff,  or  the  foot  of 
an  apparently  impracticable  wall  of  rock,  would  in  law  be 
a sufficient  boundary,  though  peradventure  not  suffioient 
in  fact  to  restrain  an  expert  diver  or  mountaineer.  All 
that  plaintiff  has  to  do  is  to  prove  the  imprisonment.  It 
is  for  defendant  to  justify  it  if  he  can. 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION.  If  a person  takes  criminal 
or  bankruptcy  proceedings  against  another,  maliciously 
and  without  reasonable  probable  cause,  and  the  case  ends 
in  the  defendant’s  favour,  his  action  may  be  treated  ah 
malicious  prosecution.  But  the  aggrieved  person  must 
prove  that  he  has  sustained  damage  in  pocket  or  reputa- 
tion or  health. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  CHAMPERTY.  Both  offences 
give  the  right  of  action  for  damages.  MaivtenancG 
13  the  wrong  of  jiiding  a party  in  litigation  without 
interest  in  the  suit  or  lawful  cause  of  kindred,  affection 
or  charity.  Actions  for  maintenance  in  modern 
tunes  are  rare.  That  an  action  for  maintenance  can  be 
brought  successfully  was  proved  in  Alabaster  and  others 


i’.  Harness  and  others.  C)-tamperty  is  a species  cf  main- 
tenance. It  is  mELintenance  in  corxsideration  or  an  ia'  . reit 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  action  to  be  mair.tr-.inid. 
Champertous  bargains  are  forbidden  and  void,  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  transaction  should  “ savo-r  cf  cham- 
perty,” and  accorrlingly  be  “ against  the  policy  of  the  law.” 

NUISANCES.  It  is  a principle  cf  the  EnglLh  Law 
that  every  person  is  bound  to  avoid  using  his  property  in 
such  a way  as  to  avoid  injuring  other  person’?,  neither  must 
he  do  anything  to  the  hurt  of  the  property  of  his  neiirhbtur. 
“ Nuisance,”  says  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  is  the  wrong  done 
to  a man  by  unlawfully  disturbing  bLm  in  the  enjo\Tnent 
of  his  property,  or  in  some  cases  in  the  exercise  of  a common 
right.”  A nuisance  may  be  public  or  private.  A public 
: nuisance  is  an  act  affecting  the  public  at  lar^e,  or  some 
considerable  portion  of  them.  A private  nuisance  is  an  act 
affecting  some  particular  individual  or  indjviduels  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  public  at  large.  In  the  case  of  a public 
nuisance,  the  remedy  is  by  indictment  or  information. 
Where  the  public  nuisance  injures  a private  person  more 
than  it  injures  the  public  at  large,  the  aegrioved  person 
has  also  the  remedies  given  in  cases  of  private  nuisance. 

REMEDY  FOR  PRIVATE  NUISANCE.  The  remedy 
I in  a private  nuisance  is  an  action  fer  damages,  or 
an  injunction,  or  both,  or  by  abatirr.er.i.  Abatement  may 
bo  the  removal  of  the  nuisance  by  the  injured  party  after 
I notice  to  remove  the  same,  if  it  bo  unsafe  to  wait  for  legal 
process.  Where  it  is  noccssary  to  enter  another's  land  to 
abate  the  nuisance,  the  removal  must  be  peaceable, 
without  danger  to  life  or  limb.  A nui-^ance  causing 
personal  discomfort  to  maintain  an  action  muot  interfere 
with  “ the  physical  comfort  of  human  existence  ’’  ; it  is 
not  sufficient,  if  temporary  annoyance  be  caused  bv  the 
execution  of  lawful  works.  A nuisance  causing  damage 
to  property  will  maintain  an  action  for  daniagt-s.  In  the 
case  of  St.  Helen’s  Smelting  Company  r.  Tippintr.  it 
•was  held  that  the  fumes  from  plaintiff's  works  which 
killed  plaintiff’s  shnibs  were  sufficient  cause  of  action  for 
nuisance  against  the  defendants.  Neither  docs  it  make 
any  difference  that  t’ue  very  nuisance  complained  of 
existed  before  the  plaintiff  became  outut  or  occupier. 

INJURY  TO  A MAN’S  MODE  OP  LIVELIHOOD. 
It  used  to  bo  held  that  a special  cause  of  action  existtxi 
“ where  a violent  or  malicious  act  i'»  done  to  a man’s 
occupation,  prpfession  or  way  of  gaining  a livelihood." 
Tliere  aro  now,  however,  several  decisions  going  to  prove 
thiit  such  actions  to  bo  maintained  ruust  bo  ba?c^  on 
damage  to  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  trespass,  nuisance, 
or  some  act  of  the  defendant  which  is  otherwise  unlawful 
in  itself,  and  that  in  no  such  case  is  the  cause  of  action 
determined  by  " malico^”  In  the  fauious  action  of  Allen 
V.  Flood  the  facta  were  as  follow's  : — The  defendants,  Flooti 
and  Taylor,  were  6hip^v^igbts  employed  “ for  the  job  ’’ 
on  the  repairs  to  the  woodwork  of  a ship,  but  ware  liable  to 
be  disoharged  at  any  time.  Some  iron-workers  who  were 
employed  on  the  iron-work  of  the  ship  objected  to  the 
respondents  being  employed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
respondents  had  previously  worked  at  iron-work  on  a ship 
for  another  firm,  the  practice  of  shipwrights  working  on 
iron-work  being  resisted  by  the  trade  union  of  which  the 
iron-workers  were  members.  The  appellant,  Allen,  who 
was  a delegate  of  the  union,  was  sent  for  by  the  irou-'workers 
and  informed  that  they  intended  to  leave  off  working. 
The  appellant  informed  the  employers  that  unless  the 
respondents  were  discharged  all  iron-workers  would  bo 
called  out  or  knock  off  work  (it  was  doubtful  which  expres- 
sion was  used) ; that  the  employers  had  no  option  ; that 
the  iron-workers  wore  doing  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  shipwrights  doing  iron-work,  nud  that  wherever 
the  respondents  were  employed  the  iron-workers  would  cease 
work,  lliero  was  also  some  evidence  that  this  act  was 
done  in  order  to  punish  the  respondents.  Flood  and  Taylor, 
for  what  they  had  done  in  the  past.  The  employers,  in 
fear  of  this  threat  being  carried  out,  which,  as  they  were 
awiixe,  would  have  stopped  their  business,  disohai'ged  the 
respondents  and  refused  to  employ  them  again. 

The  respondents  brought  an  action  against  Alien,  and 
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the  jury  found  that  he  had  malicioubly  induced  the  employ- 
era  to  discharge  the  respondents  and  not  to  engage  them 
again  and  gave  t he  resjjondents  a verdict  for  daniagtfs.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  upheld  this  decision,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  (Lord  llalsbury  and  Lords  Ashbourne  and  Morris 
dissenting)  reversed  the  decision,  holding  that  Allen  had 
violated  no  legal  right  of  Flood  and  Taylor,  done  no  iiidaw- 
ful  act,  and  used  no  utilawful  means  in  procuring  the 
respondents’  dismissal  ; his  conduct,  theielore,  was  not 
actionable,  however  malicious  his  motive  might  be,  and 
the  apfrcllant  was  entitled  to  judgment. 

'f'he  clTrct  of  this  far-roacliiug  juilemcnt  Ls  therefore,  that 
an  act  lawful  in  itself  is  not  converted  by  a malicious  or 
bad  motive  into  an  unlawful  act  so  lu-  to  make  tlie  doer  of 
the  act  liable  to  civil  arlion. 

In  the  later  case  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern  it  wan  di fidud  by 
the  House  of  Lords  that  a conrbinalion  of  two  or  moi'  , 
without  justilieaticai  or  excuse,  to  injure  u man  in  hi:  trade 
by  inducing  his  customers  or  servants  to  break  their  con- 
tracts with  him  or  crriitinue  in  his  employment,  is,  if  it 
results  in  damage  to  him,  actionable.  Jn  tlji~  same  ciiso 
Lord  Lindley  said,  “Coercion  or  thi'cats,  open  or  di:  gui'^ed, 
not  only  of  bodily  harm  hut  of  serious  untnjy;i;iee  and 
darnagt',  is  pritna  facie,  at  all  events,  a wrong  infiieterl  on 
the  jjcrsons  coerced;  and  in  ecftisidei iiig  wlethir  coercion 
has  been  a[)plied  or  not,  nnmlrers  cannot  be  di:  r'  Luir  led.” 
Lord  Lindley,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  ex- 
pressly said  that  the  deeision  in  Allen  r.  Flood  “ may  be 
easily  misunderstood  and  carried  too  far."  'I  la  -e  words 
illustrate  the  difliculty  whicli  many  law3'iTs  find  in  neon- 
eili)ig  the  dcci.sior)  in  Qviiiin  v.  Leatham  and  Alh-n  f>.  Floo<l. 

ACTION  FOR  SEDUCTION.  The  action  for  Bcdm  tion  in 
brought  by  the  plaiutilf  for  the  loss  of  the  woman’s  yervii  i s 
by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  defendant,  her  seducer.  Jt 
must  be  brought  by  the  woman’s  master  or  mistress.  If 
she  has  no  master  or  mistress,  the  action  cu  mot  be  brought  ; 
but  if  she  is  living  at  home,  assisting  in  the  lionsewotk  and 
generally  making  herself  useful  to  her  {»arents,  thi'V  will 
bo  oousidored  to  be  her  masters,  even  though  she  receive 
no  wages.  It  follows  from  this  that  a master  cannot  ho 
sued  for  the  seduction  of  his  own  servant.  The  oidv 
exception  being  where  he  has  engaged  her  for  the  purpose 
of  seducing  her,  and  not  bona  fide  to  act  as  his  servant. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  woman  should  have  been  in  tin* 
service  of  the  same  master  both  at  the  time  of  tho  seduction 
and  at  the  time  of  her  subsi'ipicnt  illness. 

For  example,  wlten  a girl  was  sedueed  when  In  the  serrieo 
of  A and  proved  pregnant  during  lier  service  with  H,  it  wa.< 
held  tliat  the  seducer  wa.s  not  liable.  Nor  can  (lie  plaint  iff 
maintain  an  action  if  lie  has  allowed  prolligate  persou-s  to 
obtain  the  society  of  the  gill,  or  in  other  v.  ays  c iuscd  his 
own  injury. 

The  damages  recoverable  are  not  nicrelj'  for  tho 
actual  damage  sustained,  but  for  the  anxiety,  distre.ss  of 
mind,  loss  of  society  and  comfort,  as  well  as  dishonour 
sulfercd  by  pla.intitf.  “ I am  of  opinion,”  says  Lord  Eldon, 
“ that  the  jury  may  take  into  their  consideration  all  she  (the 
mother)  can  feel  from  the  nature  of  the  loss.  They  inav 
look  upon  her  as  a parent  losing  the  comfort  ns  well  a.s  the 
service  of  her  daughter,  in  whose  virtue  she  can  feel  no 
consolation,  and  as  the  parent  of  other  children  whoso 
morals  may  be  corrupted  by  her  example.” 

ENTICING  A’WAY  A SERVANT.  An  action  also 
lies  for  enticing  away  a servant,  that  is,  for  wilfully’ 
inducing  a servant  to  commit  a breach  of  his  contract 
of  service  whereby  his  employer  suffers  damage.  If 
there  is  a proof  of  a relationship  of  master  and  servant,  any 
fraud  whereby  the  servant  is  induced  to  absent  himself  or 
herself  affords  a ground  of  action,  “ when  once  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  at  the  time  of  the  acts  complained 
of  is  established.”  A married  woman  living  apart  from  her 
husband  in  her  father’s  house  may  for  the  purpose  of 
this  action  be  a servant,  even  though  the  relation  nught  be 
determined  by  the  will  of  the  husband. 

LIABILITY  FOR  THE  WRONGS  OF  OTHERS.  It  is 
a peeuliarity  of  English  law  that  not  only  is  a man  always 
responsible  for  his  own  torts,  but  that  he  is  also  frequently 
responsible  for  torts  committed  by  those  in  his  employ. 
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of  th  'r  iiut  li.  irif  y .-1  m f ! • n t-  : ■ - i f t n-  r.  p-pi  .rat  ion. 

INFA.NX'S  TORTS.  1.,-  r ;!•'  th.t  .m  mr.iut  vannot 
gi-mr.i‘l'.  hf-  m.id!-  n r i - I for  in-  l ontr  u ts  haji  no 
application  in  flu  cu  ■ o-  ti.rtH.  .\n  ii  f.ir  t is  p*-r-..innlly 
r'-poimi'-lo  f.or  I.:-  tort-,  i-.  d may  I r-  tor  d imau'-  re- 

K'lliitu:  from  tlmm.  Souk  ■ vi  r,  may  h'-  treated 

as  both  tort--  .uid  Lr<  ..  lies  of  <•  .it;  « t,  and  in  th—*©  the 

infant  is  allow-d  to  di-rive  the  b iii  f t of  t:  ating  them  .as 

contracts.  Thus  in  a ccrf.itn  ca-*  .tn  infant  enntrat-ted 
for  the  hire  of  a hors--,  and  riwle  it  lime.  Thi-  being  a 
breach  of  contra  t,  the  di-t-  rubint  wa^  held  not  liable.  If 
he  had  taken  the  hor.se  without  p<-rmiAsior..  there  would 
have  been  no  contract,  so  in  th.it  case  he  would  have 
been  liable. 

THE  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD.  Tbr re  is  no  law  which 
compels  a person  to  keen  to  any  sjvecial  side  of  the 
road  ; there  is.  however,  a well-known  custom  which  riders 
and  drivers  recognise,  and  which  Ls  so  far  recognist'd  by  the 
courts,  that  a man  will  be  presumed  to  have  bwn  negligent 
who  ignores  it.  The  rules  as  to  driving  are,  that  in  meeting 
other  vehicles,  each  party  shall  keep  to  the  left,  and  the 
left  side  is  called  the  ne.sr  side  ; that  in  passing  another 
vehicle  the  driver  shall  keep  to  the  right  or  off  side .-  and 
that  in  crossing  the  driver  coming  transverse  shall  bear  to 
the  left  hand,  so  as  to  pass  behind  the  other  carriage.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  duty  of  every  driver  to  keep  to  hia 
near  side  of  the  road,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so.  If  he 
were  it  would,  for  instance,  be  impossible  for  a cab  to  set 
down  a passenger  on  the  off  side  of  the  road,  or  for  a van 
to  draw  up  to  deliver  goods  there.  But  if  a driver 
departs  from  his  usual  side,  he  must  exercise  the  utmost 
caje,  At  night  the  rule  ought  to  be  adhered  to  as  strictly^ 
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es  possible.  Where  there  are  trarncars,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  observe  the  rule  as  to  passing  on  the  off  side, 
and  in  Scotland  this  impossibility  has  b^cn  recognised. 
Foot  passengers  have  a right  to  walk  in  the  carriage  way. 
though  it  would  be  very  negligent  for  them  to  do  so  in  some 
circumstances.  A driver  or  cyclist  can  not  excuse  himself 
from  the  result  of  his  negligence  by  saying  that  a foot  pas- 
senger should  have  got  out  of  the  v/ay.  The  rule  for  foot 
passengers  on  pavements  is  to  keep  to  the  right,  the  direct 
contrary  to  the  rule  for  vehicles. 

FEROCIOUS  ANIMALS.  The  owner  of  a ferocious 
animal  (e.g.  a lion  in  captivity)  is  answerable  for  any 
damage  or  injury  it  may  do,  although  he  maf  have  done 
his  best  to  keep  it  in  safety.  He  who  keeps  a ferocious 
animal,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  does  it  at  his  peril.  But  in 
the  case  of  a dog  or  other  domestic  animal,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  owner  knew  of  its  ferocious  disposition 
before  damages  can  be  recovered  by  a person  who  has  been 
bitten  by  it.  Such  knowledge  is  called  scienter.  It  is 
Bometirnes  said  that  “every  dog  is  entitled  to  a first  Lite,” 
but  this  is  not  quite  correct,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  firove  that 
the  owner  knew  the  dog  had  evinced  a savage  disposition, 
though  it  had  not  bitten  any  other  person  before  it  Lit  the 
person  suing.  By  statute  scienter  of  a dog’s  ferocious 
disposition  need  not  be  proved,  where  injury  has  be<*n  done 
to  sheep  or  cattle  (including  horses).  if  a person  crf!--.'-- 
ing  a field  over  which  there  is  a right  of  way,  is  attackfd 
and  injured  by  a ferocious  bull,  ho  would  be  cniitl<-d  to 
Ijring  an  action  for  damages  against  the  owner  or  the 
bull;  but  if  there  bo  no  right  of  way,  he  would  be  a 
trespasser  and,  as  such,  disentitled  to  comjiensution. 

DANGEROUS  MACHINERY  AND  SUBSTANCES.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  impose  8{)ecial  duties  in  special 
cases.  As  Justice  Blackburn  said,  F’letchert;.  Hylands  (1..  It., 
1866,  i.  Ex.  279),  “ the  true  rule  of  law  is  that  tlie  person 
who  for  his  own  purposes  brings  on  his  land  and  eollect.s 
and  keeps  there  anything  likely  to  do  mischief  if  it  escajies, 
must  keep  it  in  fit  his  ffcril,  and,  if  he  does  not  so,  is  jiririui 
facie  answerable  for  all  the  damage  which  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  escape.”  In  this  case  the  defendants  con- 
structed a reservoir  on  their  own  land  adjoining  land  of  the 
plaintiffs.  There  wore  certain  old  mine  shafts  on  the  land 
which  were  discovered  and  filled  in  unknown  to  the  defen- 
dants. The  water  in  the  reservoir  escaped  through  the 
shafts  and  injured  plaintiff’s  colliery.  Defendant  was 
held  liable,  though  defendants  were  not  personally  guilty  of 
negligence.  The  defendant,  however,  is  not  liable  for  “ an 
act  of  God,”  which  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any 
amount  of  foresight  and  pains  and  care  reasonably  to  bo 
expected.  Nor  is  defendant  liable  for  the  conseciuenees  of 
an  act  due  to  the  fault  of  the  plaintiff,  the  wrongful  act  of 
a third  party,  or  an  act  authorised  by  statute.  It  is  to  be 
pre8um^,of  course,  that  the  defendants  had  not  contributed 
to  it  by  a breach  of  duty.  By  section  86  of  the  Building 
Act  of  1774,  a man  is  not  liable  for  damage  cau.sed  by  a tire 
which  commenced  in  his  house  or  on  his  land  if  it 
originated  by  accident  and  without  negligence  on  the  part 
of  himself  or  his  servants. 

STEAM  AND  TRACTION  ENGINES.  One  who  runs 
a traction  engine  or  a locomotive  on  a roadway  does 
so  at  his  peril.  Should  a spark  be  emitted  from  the  engine 
and  it  damaged  another  person’s  property,  the  owner  of  the 
locomotive  might  bo  held  liable.  It  used  to  be  otherwise 
if  the  spark  proceeded  from  the  engine  of  a railway  com- 
pany running  under  statutory  powers.  In  Rex  i>.  Pease 
it  was  held  that  where  the  legislature  has  authorised  a 
railway  company  to  construot  a railway  alongside  a public 
highway,  it  must  be  presumed  to  have  contemplated  the 
probability  that  the  railway  will  be  a nuisance  to  persons 
using  the  highway,  and  that  such  persons  must  submit  to 
the  inoonvonience  arising  ; and  in  t he  case  of  Vaughan  v. 
Tall  Vale  Railway  Company,  the  defendants  were  held  not 
liable  for  damage  caused  by  sparks  from  their  engines 
Betting  fire  to  the  adjoining  property  of  the  plaiutilf.  as 
they  had  adopted  every  precaution  that  science  could 
suggest  to  prevent  injury.  In  the  ease  of  Smith  t’.  London 
fend  South  Western  Railway  Ooinpany,  however,  the 


j defendants’  workmen  left  some  cut  grass  Iving  for  a rort- 
night  in  the  Lot  weather.  'Ihe  crass  caught  lire  from  a 
spark  from  an  engine,  and  spre..d:;;g  bun.:  gc  wt!  plai.iin's 
cottage.  It  was  held  that  the  u-.-ica  b -;:.g  guhty  o; 

ncglig'-nce  in  allowing  the  gr-ass  to  rem  .i;j  -o  lei  g m the 
hoc  weather,  were  iiub’e.  But  v.h-n  the  d f :.ce  i.p-n  is 
on  statutory  powers,  the  statute  mu-t  d;r<c:  ih-  thiug 
, to  be  done;  it  mu-t  not  be  m-  r*  ly  a cxic  ci  di-cr nonary 
I power,  as  wl.err-  it  w is  d‘ c:d  d that  the  ji  trof»c<litau 
} Asylum  Di-trict  Board  ceuid  net  suc;<  s-lu!ly  j j thxt 
! a statute  bad  given  them  power  to  erect  a uospit  d which 
! became  a nuisance,  so  as  to  freveiii  an  injunction  i»uing 
j to  restrain  the  Board  from  est.^blishing  the  Loepttal. 
i But  though  the  deienco  that  a nuisja.ce  w.i^  imp.iedly 
authorised  by  the  st  .tutory  powers  is  s»i‘;j  available  in  the 
, caoP  of  nio.st  nui.s.’.nce.s,  it  wiil  sh'  rtly  Lh?  abolished 
j in  respi;  t of  fire.s  caused  by  cinJ*  rs  aiid  spark-  'rom 
I railway  engines.  By  the  R;.ilv.ay  Fires  Act,  11*05.  which 
j docs  not  rome  into  ojieration  uniii  th-.-  1 t .l.inuary.  IC'C'".  it 
1 is  providcil  that  wiit-n  aiivr  th.if  date  damaLre  is  causeii  to 
.'igrirultur.d  land  or  erof<s  by  hr<-  from  -p,.rks  or  tinders 
emitti-d  from  a railway  lo  iunutiw,  the  latt  that  the 
engine  w.-.s  usctl  under  statui-  ry  [lowtrs  shall  ntd  atreot 
the  liability  of  the  Railwjiv  ( o’l.oauv. 

I CO.VSE.NT  AND  NECESSITY!  No  action  Ls  main- 
! tainalJe  for  d.anuige  anting  trom  ait  - sufTertsl  by  ronsr-iit, 
I if  such  acts  w.-re  not  likely  nor  intendtii  to  cau.se  btHlily 
harm.  This  woukl  not  a (ply  to  a -urgical  oper.ition. 
A cricket  matcdi  is  law  ful,  and  a footb  d!  match  is  presumed 
not  to  be  likely  to  n-suit  in  injury,  tiiouL'h  a ki  king  umteh 
would.  It  is  also  fx-lievtil  that  it  would  be  -n  excusckble 
act  to  [lull  down  houses  to  prevent  tire  snreadmg. 

DEATH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PARTIES  IN  TORI.  The 
okl  rule  of  law  w lus  nr/i  i p<»  <.  mi.b.s  mt  'itur  cum  prrjcn  i 
(a  personal  ri_dit  of  .attif>n  te;.st‘s  at  denth),  but  even  in  the 
old  days  it  did  not  apply  g ■luTilly  to  contr.'.ets.  It  -till 
a})[)lies,  as  we  have  .si-en.  to  contr.uts  of  [xr-omd  service 
(muster  and  servant  i,  and  it  a!-o  applies  with  some  excep- 
I tions  in  ca.-es  of  tort.  .An  ordinary  action  lor  breai  b of 
promise  of  marriage  dies  with  the  defendant,  hut  it  is  ofher- 
! wise  it  8}ieoial  damage  has  l>een  caused  tc  the  nrojKTty  of 
j the  pliiintifT.  “ The  only  cases,”  said  Lord  Ju-tice  Bowen, 
“ in  which,  apart  from  questions  of  breach  ut  contract, 
express  or  imp'iinl.  a reimdy  fur  a wrongful  act  can  be 
pursiuHl  against  the  estate  of  a dereasetl  poison,  who 
has  done  the  aet,  are  those  in  which  pro[ierty,  or 
j the  proceeds  or  value  of  pro[ierty  belonging  tc  another, 
I have  been  nppropriatt'il  by  the  dtH-ea.sed  person, 
and  adiled  to  hi.s  own  estate  or  moiuvs.  In  such 
cases  the  action,  though  arising  out  of  a wrongful 
act,  is  in  substance  brought  to  rivovcr  projH'rty  or  its 
proceeds  or  value,  and  does  not  die  with  the  [lorson.’ 

Where  an  injury  has  ber*!)  done  to  the  gorxJs  and 
chntteks  of  a pi  rson  who  aft  rwards  dies,  his  executors  or 
administrators  may  sue  (ho  wrong-doer.  8inii|arly.  if  an 
injury  has  bei-ii  done  to  his  real  pro[>erty,  the  exiH  utors  or 
administrators  may  sue  the  wrong-doer,  but  in  this  ca.se 
the  injury  must  have  been  committed  within  six  months 
prior  to  the  owner's  death,  and  the  action  must  be  brought 
within  one  year  after  death.  Should  the  wrong-do^'r  die 
within  six  months  after  oornmitting  the  wrong,  his  executors 
or  administrators  can  be  sued  at  any  time  within  six 
months  after  their  appointment. 

By  Lord  CnuipbeH’s  .Act,  IS-t6.  “where  a person’s  death 
is  caused  by  the  wrongful  act.  neglect  or  default  of  another, 
and  the  injured  person,  if  he  had  lived.  couKl  have  main- 
tained an  action,  and  rtx'ovoroil  damages  in  respt'ct  thereof, 
the  person  who  would  have  been  liable  in  such  case  shall  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  the  injured  person,  and  although  the  death  shall  have  been 
caused  under  such  circumstances  ns  amount  in  law  to  a 
felony.”  The  action  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  husband, 

I parent  (which  includes  grandparent  and  step-parenti,  and 
child  (which  includes  grandchild  and  steji-child)  of  the 
person  whose  death  has  been  cau.sed,  and  the  jury  must 
apportion  the  damages  awanlod  amongst  those  for  whose 
I benefit  the  action  is  brought.  The  action  must  bo  brought 
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by  the  executor  or  administrator  within  one  year  after 
death,  and  only  one  action  can  be  brought  for  the  same 
cause  of  complaint.  The  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  action 
may  be  brought  can  themselves  bring  the  action  in  case 
the  executor  or  administrator  does  not  bring  the  action 
within  six  months  after  death. 


PERSONAL  RIGHTS. 

For  a people  to  bo  free  the  law  must  be  supreme,  all 
must  stand  equal  before  the  law,  and  the  people  them* 
selves  must  have  the  right  to  legislate  through  their 
representatives.  Such  is  the  foundation  on  which  rest  our 
personal  rights  and  liberties. 

RIGHT  TO  PERSONAL  LIBERTY.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  law. 
One  of  the  clauses  of  Magna  Charta  itself  declares  that 
right  and  justice  must  not  be  delayed  or  denied  to  any 
one.  Of  course  the  law  ordains  imprisonment  for  certain 
offences,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  alleged 
criminals  in  safe  custody  until  their  trial.  To  prevent 
any  serious  abuses  arising  from  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  in  1679,  providing  for 
applications  being  made  on  behalf  of  prisoners  for  a writ 
of  Habms  Corpus,  which  entitles  them  to  be  brought  before 
a judge  within  two  days.  Later  statutes  have  extended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  remedy  to  non-criminal  charges. 

In  practice,  prisoners  in  custody  are  always  brought 
before  a magistrate  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrest.  The 
magistrate  enquires  into  the  charge,  and  if  satisfied  that 
there  is  a prima  facie  case  against  him,  commits  the 
prisoner  for  trial.  If  the  investigation  is  not  complete  in 
a single  hearing,  the  accused  may  be  remanded  for  not  more 
than  eight  days,  after  which  he  may  be  again  remanded. 
If  the  magistrate  thinks  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  the  accused,  he  orders  him  to  be  discharged. 

In  certain  minor  cases  the  magistrate  has  power  to  deal 
with  the  offender  summarily,  but  if  he  commits  him  for 
trial,  he  may  either  admit  the  accused  to  bail  or  commit 
him  in  custody.  Bail  is  never  granted  in  murder  cases, 
and  in  other  cases  it  generally  lies  in  the  magistrate’s 
discretion.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  1689,  provided  that  the 
bail  must  not  be  excessive. 

A constable  may  arrest  any  person  without  a warrant 
on  reasonable  suspicion  that  a felony  has  been  committed, 
or  is  about  to  be  committed,  but  he  may  not  arrest  a 
person  without  a warrant  for  a misdemeanour,  except  to 
prevent  a breach  of  the  peace,  or  where  the  misdemeanour 
is  committed  in  his  presence.  As  for  arrest  by  private 
persons,  they  are  bound  to  arrest  anyone  whom  they  see 
committing  a felony,  and  they  are  also  bound  to  assist 
a constable  if  called  upon.  There  are  other  cases  in 
which  a*  private  person  may  arrest  an  offender,  but  it 
is  a risky  proceeding,  as  they  may  find  themselves 
landed  in  an  action  for  damages  if  the  arrest  turns  out 
unjustifiable. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT.  The  right  of  the  citizen 
to  his  personal  liberty  is  protected  by  two  safeguards,  (1) 
by  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  (2)  by  an  action  for 
damages  for  false  imprisonment.  Where  a person  is 
detained  on  a criminal  charge  without  being  brought  to 
trial,  or  where  he  is  unla^ully  detained  by  private 
individuals,  any  one  may  on  his  behalf  apply  to  a judge  of 
the  High  Court  praying  the  judge  to  issue  a writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  commanding  the  governor  of  the  gaol  or 
the  person  detaining  the  individual  on  whose  behalf  the 
request  is  made  to  bring  the  body  of  such  individual 
before  the  Court  in  order  that  the  Court  may  investigate 
the  reason  why  he  is  kept  in  custody,  and  if  there  be  no 
sufficient  reason,  the  Court  will  order  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  or  if  he  is  a child  will  order  him  to  be  given  up  to 
his  lav^l  guardians.  This  writ  or  order  must  be  issued 
by  the  judge  on  good  reason  being  shown,  and  if  the  judge 


in  that  case  refuses  to  issue  the  writ,  such  judge  will  forfeit 
to  the  aggrieved  person  a sum  of  £600. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  (“That  you  have  the  body.”) 

Edward,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

To  John  Smith,  keeper  of  our  gaol  of  Bedford,  greeting. 
We  command  you  that  you  have  the  body  of  William 
Styles,  detained  in  our  prison  under  your  custody,  as  it  is 
said,  together  with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  being  taken 
and  detained,  by  whatsoever  name  he  may  be  called  or 
known,  in  our  Court  before  us,  at  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  London,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  writ, 
to  undergo  and  reexiive  all  and  singular  such  matters  and 
things  which  our  said  Court  shad  then  and  there  coasider 
of  him  in  this  behalf ; and  have  then  there  this  writ. 
Witness  (here  follows  the  judge’s  name  with  the  date  of 
the  writ). 

SUSPENSION  OF  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 
At  various  times  of  national  peril  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
has  been  suspended  by  Parliament.  The  effect  of  the 
suspension  is  that  a person  who  is  detained  in  custody  has 
no  means  of  procuring  a speedy  trial,  because  he  cannot 
demand  that  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  should  be  issued  on 
his  behalf.  A person  might  therefore  be  unjustly  detained 
ou  mere  suspicion  for  a considerable  period.  Of  course, 
on  his  release,  he  could  bring  an  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment. The  same  thing  could  occur  where  a person 
was  detained  on  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion,  but 
against  whom  no  legal  proof  of  criminality  is  available. 
To  prevent  the  bringing  of  these  actions  after  the  period 
of  suspension  L-as  exj)ired.  Parliament,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period,  passes  an  Act  of  Indemm'ty  protecting 
all  officials  and  others  who  have  acted  under  the  powers 
given  to  the  Government  during  the  period  of  suspension. 
The  effect  of  this  Act  of  Indemnity  is  to  deprive  all  those 
who  have  been  imprisoned  of  their  right  to  bring  actions 
for  false  imprisonment. 

RIGHT  OF  SELF-DEFENCE.  Every  British  subject 
has  the  right,  in  defending  his  person  and  property,  to 
use  such  an  amount,  of  force  as  is  both  necessary  and 
reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  his  object.  He 
must  not  inflict  on  the  attacker  an  injury  out  of  all  doe 
proportion  to  the  harm  he  himself  is  suffering.  So  that 
if  a bigger  man  than  himself  punches  his  head,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  shoot  the  aggressor.  If  his  life  is  in  imminent 

Eeril  he  is  entitled  to  kill  the  attacker,  but  if  he  can  protect 
imself  by  merely  maiming  him  or  by  threatening  to  fire 
he  must  choose  the  milder  course.  The  right  of  self- 
defence  should  be  employed  sparingly.  The  proper  place 
for  the  punishment  of  an  aggressor  is  a legal  tribunal, 
and  the  courts  will  not  be  so  prone  as  the  injured  party 
to  regard  the  counter  attack  as  necessary. 

A person  who  by  killing  his  aggressor  takes  a course 
which  is  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  will  be  liable  to  be 
convicted  of  manslaughter.  Cases  sometimes  arise  where 
persons  are  shipwrecked,  and  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  starvation  they  draw  lots  to  kill  and  eat  one  of  their 
number.  Persons  who  do  this  are  guilty  of  murder,  and  it  is 
no  defence  to  show  that  the  victim  consented  to  the  course. 

LIBERTY  OF  SPEECH.  People  in  Englamd  have  the 
right  of  holding  any  opinions  they  please,  and  on  any 
subject  under  the  sun.  They  have  also,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  which  will  be  mentioned,  the  right  of  airing 
those  opinions  for  the  benefit  or  otherwise  of  aU  who  care 
to  listen.  Persons  are  not,  however,  permitted  to 
shock  the  ears  of  their  hearers  with  outrageously  obscene 
and  blasphemous  utterances,  nor  again  must  they  act  in 
such  a way  as  to  be  a nuisance  to  others,  as  by  causing 
crowds  to  gather  and  obstruct  public  highways.  So,  too, 
they  must  not  make  statements  concerning  any  person 
which  would  expose  him  to  hatred,  ridicule,  or  contempt, 
or  which  would  cause  him  to  be  shunned  or  avoided,  for 
that  would  be  slander.  Again,  they  must  not  use  ex- 
pressions inciting  their  hearers  to  commit  a crime. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS.  Closely  akin  to  the  right 
of  free  speech  is  the  liberty  of  the  press.  There  is  no 
particular  magic  in  the  words  “ liberty  of  the  press.”  All 
that  the  phrase  means  is  that  a man  is  at  liberty  to  write 
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what  he  pleases,  provided  that  he  does  not  break  the  law 
of  the  land  or  infringe  the  legal  rights  of  other  people ; he 
must  not,  for  example,  write  blasphemous  or  seditious  or 
treasonable  matter  or  commit  a libel  on  others.  Whether 
he  has  committed  any  of  these  offences  is  decided  by  a jury 
of  his  countrymen.  To  put  it  shortly,  “ liberty  of  the 
press”  is  simply  the  right  of  the  private  individual  to 
write  or  say  what  he  pleases,  provided  that  a jury  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  so  wi'iting  or  speaking  he  has 
not  broken  the  law  of  the  land  or  infringed  the  rights  of 
others.  The  press  in  England  has  not  always  been  free  to 
discuss  all  matters  at  will.  Indeed,  a system  of  press 
censorship  and  licensing  existed  until  the  year  1695,  and 
down  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a great 
check  was  placed  on  any  political  comment  by  prosecu- 
tions for  seditious  libel.  But  all  this  was  practically 
swept  away  by  Lord  Campbell’s  Libel  Act,  1843,  which 
allowed  a defendant  indicted  for  criminal  libel  to  urge 
as  a sufficient  defence  that  the  libel  was  true  and  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Even  now,  however, 
newspapers,  etc.,  must  not  publish  libels  on  individuals 
(subject  to  the  above  defence)  or  matters  which  are 
obscene  or  grossly  blasphemous.  They  are,  however, 
allowed  the  greatest  latitude  in  discussing  affairs  of 
public  interest,  such  as  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 

RIGHT  OP  PUBLIC  MEETING.  The  so-called  right 
of  public  meeting  is  simply  the  right  of  private  individuals 
to  assemble  and  meet  together  in  any  place  they  think  fit, 
provided  that  they  are  not  trespassing  on  other  people’s 
property  or  obstructing  the  public  highway.  While  there 
assembled  they  may  say  what  they  please,  provided  they 
do  not  break  the  law  of  the  land  or  infringe  the  rights  of 
others,  e.g.  as  by  slandering  a person  or  by  stirring  up  riots 
or  tumults  or  by  inciting  people  to  the  commission  of 
crimes.  And  in  this  case,  also,  the  test  of  their  so  doing 
is  the  verdict  of  a jury. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY,  As  the  law  now  stands 
persons  are  entitled  to  hold  whatever  religious  opinions 
they  choose,  and  to  observe  whatever  form  of  religious 
worship  they  like,  provided  they  do  not,  in  such  observance, 
act  so  as  to  be  a nuisance  to  others,  or  commit  some  offence 
against  the  Criminal  Law.  Thus  a man  may  be  a Mormon 
if  he  chooses,  but  if  he  marries  more  than  one  wife  he  will 
be  punished  for  bigamy.  At  one  time  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Established  Church  were  subject  to 
all  sorts  of  disabilities,  and  even  to  penalties ; but  nearly 
aU  these  have  now  been  swept  away ; indeed,  the  only 
civil  offices  which  are  now  by  law  confined  exclusively 
to  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  those  of 
Sovereign  and  Lord  Chancellor. 

ENFORCEMENT  OP  PERSONAL  RIGHTS.  Mention 
has  been  made  above  of  the  habeas  corpus  procedure,  by 
which  that  most  sacred  of  rights,  the  right  to  personal 
liberty,  is  safeguarded.  But  all  other  legal  rights  have 
likewise  their  remedies.  It  is  a legal  maxim  that  for  the 
infringement  of  every  legal  right  there  exists  a legal 
remedy ; and  indeed  if  this  were  not  so  the  rights  would 
be  worthless. 

Thus  in  the  famous  Aylesbury  election  case  an  elector 
was  held  entitled  to  bring  a civil  action  against  the  return- 
ing officer  who  wrongfully  rejected  his  vote,  even  though 
the  acceptance  of  the  -^  ote  would  not  have  affected  the 
result  of  the  election. 

Most  legal  rights  are  enforceable  by  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  person  or  persons  who  infringe 
them.  Sometimes  a claim  for  an  injunction  is  a more  ap- 
propriate remedy,  as  the  injunction  would  restrain  the 
wrongdoer  from  a further  invasion  of  the  right  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court.  Where  there 
has  been  an  infringement  of  a legal  right  of  a public  nature, 
and  no  effectual  relief  can  be  obtained  by  an  action 
for  damages,  or  by  a,  claim  for  an  injunction,  the  evil 
may  frequently  be  remedied  by  the  issuing  of  a mandamus 
from  the  King’s  Bench  Division  requiring  in  the  king’s 
name  the  person,  corporation  or  court,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  to  do  some  particular  thing.  Further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  methods  of  enforcing  legal  rights  will  be 
found  under  " Procedure  in  the  Courts,”  p.  477. 
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ESTABLISHMENT.  The  Church  of  England  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  “ Established  Church,”  a phrase  commonly 
used  to  express  in  a general  way  the  legal  position  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  State,  as  being  in  some  sense  the 
National  Church.  As  such  it  enables  the  nation  to  recognize 
on  special  occasions  its  obligations,  as  a nation,  to  Almighty 
God,  and  it  entitles  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  if  so  minded, 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy,  each  in  his  own  parish. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  gives  it  exceptional  advantages  seems  iUusory. 
It  is  true  that  a certain  number  of  bishops  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  spiritual  peers,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  bishops 
thus  privileged  are  nominated  and  practically  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  whilst  the  clergy  are  precluded  from  sitting 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  So  far  from  having 
exceptional  advantages,  the  Church  of  England  by  her 
connection  with  the  State  is  greatly  restricted  in  her 
liberty  of  action.  Take,  for  instance,  the  provincial  synods 
of  the  Church,  known  as  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  which  are  entitled  to  meet  in  London  and  York 
respectively  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  Convocation 
can  only  be  assembled  by  the  King’s  Writ;  when  assembled, 
it  cannot  proceed  to  make  new  Canons  without  a royal 
license ; and  when  new  Canons  have  been  agreed  to  by 
Convocation,  in  each  province,  they  have  no  legal  force 
until  confirmed  by  the  sovereign.  And  even  then  they 
require  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  if  in  any  respect  they 
depart  from  established  law  and  custom. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  the  Church  of  England  was  a 
privileged  body  compared  with  the  other  religious  bodies, 
who  were  subject  to  pains  and  penalties  and  laboured  under 
many  disabilities.  But  that  unhappy  time  has  passed, 
and  now  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  phraso  “ as  by  law 
established  ” does  not  apply  to  the  dissenting  bodies  as 
well  as  to  the  Church  of  England.  Acts  of  Parliament 
recognize  and  legalise  their  existence  as  organised  religious 
bodies,  protect  their  property  and  their  worship,  and  give 
the  same  privileges  to  their  ministers  and  places  of  worship 
as  to  the  clergy  and  the  parish  churches.  The  same 
exemptions  from  service  on  juries  or  in  the  militia  apply 
to  all  alike,  whether  clergy  or  ministers,  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  secular  business  other  than  that  of  schoolmaster  ; 
the  same  exemptions  from  the  payment  of  rates  apply  to 
aU  places  of  worship. 

Again,  aU  religious  bodies,  without  distinction,  are  liable 
to  State  control.  The  king  is  the  supreme  ruler  in  all 
matters,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  And  the  civil 
courts  take  cognizance  of  all  disputes  relative  to  property 
and  the  rights  of  individuals,  whether  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England  or  any  other  religious  body. 

THE  CHURCH  BUILDING.  The  freehold  of  the  church 
building  and  that  of  the  churchyard  is  vested  in  the 
incumbent,  whether  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  keep  the  build- 
ing in  good  repair,  and  the  churchyard  in  decent  order. 
The  ancient  method  of  raising  funds  for  this  purpose  waa 
by  a Church  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  parishioners  at  a 
vestry  meeting.  But  as  payment  of  a rate  so  made 
cannot  be  enforced  since  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Rates  Abolition  Act,  1868,  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
fabric  in  repair  is  usually  defrayed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  church  collections. 

The  law  in  regard  to  church  ornaments,  and  what  are 
described  as  Ritualistic  practices  is  very  abstruse,  and  is 
open  to  many  interpretations,  leading  at  times  to  strong 
divergence  of  opinion  and  serious  disputes  betw(‘en 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Those  especially 
concerned  in  these  matters  should  refer  to  the  case  “ Reid 
V.  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,”  tried  before  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1890,  and  the  appeal  on  the  same  case 
heard  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
1891. 

Prefixed  to  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
is  a rubric,  commonly  called  the  ‘ Ornaments  Rubric.” 
It  reads — ‘f  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  tiiat  such  Ornaments 
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of  the  Church  and  of  the  Ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of 
their  ministration,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were 
in  this  Church  of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.” 

The  word  “ ornaments,”  as  here  used,  has  not  the  modem 
meaning  of  articles  for  decorative  purposes,  but  includes 
the  articles  used  in  thy  performance  of  Divine  Service, 
such  as  the  Communion  Table,  the  Font,  the  Credence 
Table,  the  Surplice  and  other  vestments  worn  by  the 
officiating  clergy.  At  different  times  various  ornaments 
have  been  declared  illegal,  but  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  this  famous  rubric. 
According  to  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  ecclesiastical 
cases,  it  appears  that  a cross  is  a legal  decoration,  but  a 
crucifix  (an  image  of  Christ  on  the  Cross)  is  not ; that 
a cross  may  not  be  carried  in  procession;  that  images  may 
be  lawful  if  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  only ; and 
that  a baldachino  (or  altar  canopy)  is  illegal. 

ALTERATIONS  and  ADDITIONS  to  the  CHURCH 
FABRIC  or  FURNITURE.  No  alterations  or  additions 
may  be  made  to  the  structure,  furniture,  and  ornaments 
of  a church  without  a faculty.  A faculty  is  a licence  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop’s  Court.  This  rule 
applies  to  all  alterations,  however  small,  whether  in  the 
church  or  churchyard,  but  it  is  not  enforced  unless  such 
alterations  are  of  some  importance. 

An  ornament  in  a church  cannot  be  removed  without 
a faculty  even  when,  in  the  first  instance,  it  has  been 
illegally  placed  there.  Where  an  ornament  has  been 
placed  without  legal  authority  in  a church,  a confirmatory 
faculty  may  sometimes  be  obtained  for  its  retention. 
Faculties  are  occasionally  granted  on  sanitary  grounds 
tor  the  removal  of  bodies  buried  in  a church  or  churchyard ; 
they  are  also  granted  for  the  sale  of  disused  ornaments, 
as  old  church  bells. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  for  or 
against  any  proposed  alteration  or  addition  is  entitled  to 
gi’eat  weight,  but  the  Court  is  not  bound  to  respect  and 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  such  a majority.  The  High  Court 
of  Justice  has  power  to  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain 
alterations  in  the  fabric  of  churches  unless  and  until  a 
faculty  is  granted,  and  by  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  1874,  the  archdeacon,  a churchwarden,  or  any  three 
parishioners  may  make  a representation  to  the  bishop  in 
cases  where  an  unauthorised  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  fabric,  ornaments,  or  furniture,  and  on  such  represen- 
tation proceedings  may  be  taken. 

CHURCH  PEWS.  All  pews  in  a church  are  'prima  facie 
at  the  disposal  of  the  churchwardens,  except  the  chief 
seat  in  the  chancel,  which  by  custom  belongs  to  the  rector, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay.  But  a faculty  granted  by 
the  ordinary  may  give  to  persons  inhabiting  a particular 
house  in  the  parish  an  exclusive  right  to  sit  in  a particular 
pew.  This  right  cannot  be  granted  to  a man  and  his  heirs, 
but  is  one  annexed  to  a house  and  passes  with  the  house 
in  the  case  of  transfer.  Saving  these  private  rights  the 
seats  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  churchwardens,  who  can 
seat  the  worshippers  at  their  (the  churchwardens’)  discre- 
tion. If  a man  occupy  a seat  either  by  the  direction  or  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  churchwardens,  he  can  claim  and 
maintain  the  right  to  undisturbed  possession  against  aU 
comers  other  than  the  churchwardens  themselves.  They 
may  at  any  time  displace  the  occupant  by  revoking  their 
leave  to  occupy,  but  in  every  case  they  should  take  care  not 
to  act  unnecessarily  or  capriciously. 

PEW  RENTS.  No  pew  rents  can  be  legally  charged 
in  many  churches,  but  in  some,  especially  the  newer  ones, 
a charge  foi  sittings  may  be  made.  The  authority  for  such 
a charge  is  contained  in  various  Church  Building  Acta. 
The  duty  of  collecting  and  distributing  the  pew  rents  falls 
upon  the  churchwardens.  The  first  schedule  fixing  the 
scale  of  rents  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  no  alteration  in  the  scale  must  be 
made  without  their  assent.  Pew  rents  may  be  recovered 
by  the  churchwardens  in  the  case  of  non-payment,  and 
in  the  event  of  such  rent  being  in  arrear  for  a period 
of  three  months,  the  churchwardens  may  enter  upon 


possession  of  the  seat  or  pew  and  let  it  to  another 
person. 

CHURCHWARDENS.  The  mode  of  election  of  these 
officers  is  governed  by  the  custom  of  the  parish.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  one  is  elected  by  the  parishioners  and 
the  other  appointed  by  the  incumbent.  If  no  recognised 
custom  exist,  then  the  joint  consent  of  the  incumbent 
and  parishioners  is  required  before  an  appointment  can 
be  made,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  incumbent  is  to 
choose  one  and  the  parishioners  another.  The  election 
is  annual,  and  should  take  place  at  Easter,  but  though 
chosen  for  one  year  only,  the  existing  churchwardens 
may  be  re-elected.  The  persons  elected  are,  on  due 
summons,  to  attend  a visitation  of  the  Archdeacon,  and 
before  him  take  the  oath  of  office,  that  they  will  serve 
the  office  faithfully.  All  parishioners  are  eligible,  except 
aliens,  Jews,  minors,  lunatics,  and  felons.  It  would  appear 
that  a woman  is  not  ineligible,  nor  is  a Roman  Catholic. 
In  many  parishes  there  exists  an  immemorial  custom  to 
have  but  one  churchwarden — a custom  which  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Courts.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a 
parish  in  which  “ custom  ” was  pleaded  as  a reason  for 
having  no  churchwarden,  the  custom  was  not  upheld. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  these  officers  are  many  and 
various.  The  furniture  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
church  are  in  their  care,  and  the  fabric  itself  is  in  their 
special  charge  for  them  to  maintain  in  good  repair.  It  is 
their  duty  to  see  that  everything  required  for  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  service  is  provided  and  in  proper  order. 
They  are  responsible  for  maintaining  order  during  the 
performance  of  Divine  Service,  and  have  the  right  to  remove 
any  disorderly  person  from  the  building.  They  have  to 
arrange  the  distribution  of  seats  in  the  church  and  to 
collect  the  alms  during  the  reading  of  the  offertory  sentences. 
They  have  also  to  see  that  the  churchyard  is  kept  properly 
fenced  and  in  suitable  condition. 

BRAWLING.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1860,  it  is  provided 
that  summary  proceedings  before  two  justices  of  the  peace 
may  be  taken  against  any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
riotous,  violent,  or  indecent  behaviour  in  any  cathedral, 
church,  or  chapel,  whether  during  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service  or  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  churchyard 
or  burial  ground.  Any  offender  under  this  section  is 
made  liable  to  a penalty  of  not  more  than  £5  for  every 
such  offence,  or  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  two  months.  Power  to  apprehend  a brawler 
and  to  take  him  before  the  justices  is  given  not  only  to 
any  police  constable  but  also  to  any  churchwarden  of  the 
parish.  It  has  been  held  that  a clergyman  who  uses 
violent  language  in  the  pulpit  is  guilty  of  “ brawling,” 
and  also  if  he  preaches  against  individual  members  of  the 
congregation.  Another  form  of  brawling  is  the  publica- 
tion by  words  during  church  time  of  any  notices,  if  such 
publication  is  made  by  a private  parishioner. 

TUB  CLERGY. 

HOLY  ORDERS.  There  are  in  the  Church  officers  of 
different  degrees  of  dignity,  such  as  archbishop,  bishop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  rector,  etc.,  but  there  are  only  three 
different  orders — bishop,  priest,  and  deacon.  The  canoni- 
cal ages  for  admission  into  the  three  orders  are — in  the 
case  of  a deacon,  twenty-three ; of  a priest,  twenty-four ; 
of  a bishop,  thirty.  The  rite  of  making  a priest  or  deacon 
is  called  ordination,  that  of  making  a bishop  consecration. 

The  following  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  anyone 
desiring  to  enter  Holy  Orders : — 

(1)  He  must  present  to  the  bishop  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character  and  conduct  from  three  beneficed  clergy- 
men ; (2)  He  must  publish  in  his  parish  church  a notice 
(called  a Siquis)  of  his  intention  to  become  a candidate  for 
Holy  Orders ; (3)  He  must  obtain  a title,  i.e.  find  sorne 
beneficed  clergyman  willing  to  accept  him  as  a curate  in 
his  parish,  and  pay  him  a suitable  stipend ; for  the  bishop 
is  foriiidden  by  the  canons  (rules  of  the  Church)  to  ordain 
any  man  unless  he  has  such  a title ; (4)  He  must  pass  the 
bishop’s  examination. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  been  possible  for 
ft  clergyman  to  relinquish  orders.  In  1870  the  Clerical 
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Disabilities  Act  was  passed  with  a view  to  allowing  a 
priest  or  deacon  to  relieve  himself  from  the  disabilities 
attaching  to  him  as  a Clerk  in  Holy  Orders.  By  this  Act, 
it  is  provided  that  any  clergyman  may,  after  having 
resign^  any  preferment  held  by  him,  execute  a deed  of 
reUnquishment.  Six  months  after  completing  the  neces- 
sary formalities,  he  becomes  incapable  of  acting  in  any 
way  as  a minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  freed 
from  all  disabilities  and  disqualifications  to  which,  as  a 
Clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  he  was  subject. 

DISABILITIES  OF  THE  CLERGY.  No  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  can  be  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  is  he  eligible  for  election  to  the  post  of 
alderman  or  councillor  of  any  borough  outside  the 
County  of  London,  but  he  may  be  an  alderman  of 
a County  Council  or  one  of  its  members.  The  magistracy 
is  also  open  to  him.  He  cannot  take,  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  any  land  exceeding  80  acres,  unless  he 
first  obtains  the  written  permission  of  his  bishop.  As  to 
trading  or  dealing  for  gain  or  profit,  he  is  absolutely  with- 
held from  doing  so  unless  he  is  in  partnership  with  at  least 
six  others.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  if  the  business 
has  devolved  upon  him  as  a bequest  or  by  inheritance, 
a marriage  settlement,  or  bankruptcy.  He  may  also 
trade  as  a schoolmaster,  may  sell  books  to  or  through 
a publisher,  and  may  be  a director,  manager,  or  partner 
in  any  hfe  or  fire  insurance  company,  or  in  a benefit  society. 
Disobedience  to  these  rules  involves  liability  to  suspension, 
and  in  the  case  of  a third  ofl'ence,  deprivation  may  be 
inflicted.  The  penalty  for  farming  more  than  the  specified 
number  (80)  of  acres  is  40s.  per  annum  per  acre. 

PLURALITIES  AND  RESIDENCE.  A Clergyman  can- 
not hold  more  than  one  benefice,  except  with  the  licence 
of  the  Archbishop  who  may  grant  permission  where  the 
two  churches  of  the  benefices  are  within  four  miles  of  each 
other  and  the  annual  value  of  one  does  not  exceed  £200. 
Further,  if  the  population  of  one  benefice  is  more  than  3,000, 
another  cannot  be  held  with  it  unless  the  population  of 
the  second  is  600  or  less  according  to  the  last  census. 

Every  incumbent  (rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate) 
must  reside  within  his  benefice  and  in  the  house  of  residence 
(if  any)  belonging  thereto,  unless  the  bishop  has  granted 
him  a licence  of  non-residence.  But  he  is  permitted  to  be 
absent  for  three  months  in  the  course  of  the  year,  such 
absence  being  either  continuous  or  not.  The  rules  aSecting 
residence  do  not  apply  to  assistant  curates. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  PENSIONS.  If  an  incumbent 
has  held  a benefice  for  at  least  seven  years,  he  may  apply 
to  the  bishop  for  release  from  his  duties  on  the  ground  of 
incapacity  from  old  age  or  permanent  illness.  The  bishop 
may  then  appoint  a commission  consisting  of  five  persons 
to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  matter,  the  selection 
of  such  persons  being  made  as  prescribed  by  the  Incum- 
bents Resignation  Act,  1871.  The  Commissioners  are 
empowered  to  allow  a pension  to  the  retiring  clergyman 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  benefice,  with  the  limitation 
that  it  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  net  annual  value 
of  the  benefice.  Every  pensioned  clergyman  remains 
subject  to  Church  discipline,  and  his  pension  becomes 
forfeited  if  he  is  found  guilty  of  any  offence  which  would 
have  resulted  in  deprivation  of  his  benefice  had  he  re- 
mained in  occupation. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  JURISDICTION. 

The  chief  objects  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  may  be  summed  up  as  the  due  maintenance  of 
discipline,  doctrine,  and  ritual.  The  person  who  has 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  called  the  Ordinary, 
and  in  most  cases  this  is  the  Bishop.  The  punishments 
(theoretically  at  least)  at  his  command  are  suspension, 
deprivation,  and  degradation.  Suspension  is  when  a 
clergyman  is  forbidden  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  for  a certain  time,  and  is  mulcted  of  such  a propor- 
tion of  the  profits  of  his  benefice  as  is  necessary  to  pay 
a clergyman  in  his  place.  Deprivation  means  ejectment 
from  his  benefice,  and  his  suspension  from  the  performance 
of  aU  clerical  functions  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 


Degradation  is  oftMi  called  “ unfrocking,”  and  means  the 
reducing  of  a clergyman  to  the  status  of  a layman.  This 
extreme  course  can  only  be  taken  after  the  clergyman 
has  been  convicted  under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  1892. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  The  Church  once  claimed 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  clerks,  and  in  many  cases 
over  the  laity  also.  Thus  it  claimed  and  exercised  juris- 
diction in  matrimonial  causes,  and  in  the  administration  and 
the  testamentary  disposition  of  property.  It  also  claimed 
the  right  to  try  laymen  for  offences  against  religion  and 
morality.  Now,  however,  it  has  lost  nearly  ail  its  juris- 
diction over  the  laity  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  to  try 
its  own  clerks.  But  it  still  exercises  its  right  to  try  and 
punish  its  clerks  for  ecclesiastical  offences.  The  three 
principal  courts  for  the  trial  of  such  offences  are  the 
Bishop’s  Court,  the  Archbishop’s  Court,  and  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Bishop’s  Consistory  Court  is  presided  over  by  the 
bishop  or  a chancellor  appointed  by  him,  who  is  variously 
called  the  Official  Principal  or  the  Vicar  General.  The 
Archbishop’s  Court  or  Provincial  Court,  called  in  Canter- 
bury the  Court  of  Arches,  and  in  York  the  Chancery  Court, 
is  presided  over  by  an  Official  Principal,  Dean  of  Arches 
or  Chancellor.  In  Canterbury  it  corresponds  to  the 
Bishop’s  Court,  with  the  additional  jurisdiction  of  being 
a court  of  appeal  from  the  Consistory  Court.  The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  hears  appeals  under  the 
Clergy  Discipline  Acts.  It  consists  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
certain  high  judicial  officers,  and  two  privy  councillors, 
with  three  bishops  as  assessors. 

THE  CLERGY  DISCIPLINE  ACT,  1892.  Under  this 
Act  if  a clergyman  is  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  grave 
misdemeanour  by  a temporal  court,  or  if  he  has  been  found 
to  have  committed  adultery,  or  if  a bastardy  order,  or  an 
order  for  judicial  separation  has  been  made  against  him, 
the  bishop  must  declare  his  preferment  vacant,  and  he 
becomes  incapable  of  holding  preferment  unless  he  is 
pardoned  by  the  Crown.  Further,  if  a clergyman  is 
found  by  a temporal  court  to  have  committed  any  act 
constituting  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  or  if  it  is  alleged 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  immoral  conduct  or  an  offence 
against  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  not  being  a question  of 
doctrine  or  ritual,  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  the  diocese,  by  any  of  his  parishioners,  or  by 
his  bishop,  or  by  any  person  approved  by  the  bishop. 
If  the  complaint  appears  to  the  bishop  to  be  too  vague  or 
frivolous  to  justify  proceedings,  he  may  veto  the  pro- 
secution. Should  he  sanction  the  trial,  it  takes  place  in 
the  Consistory  Court  of  the  diocese. 

The  Chancellor  presides  at  the  trial  and  decides  all 
questions  of  law,  but  if  facts  are  to  be  determined,  and 
either  party  desires  it,  five  assessors  must  be  chosen,  of 
whom  three  must  be  clergymen  and  two  laymen.  Ques- 
tions of  fact  can  only  be  determined  either  by  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  assessors  or  by  the  decision  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  at  least  a majority  of  the  assessors.  If 
no  such  decision  is  arrived  at,  either  party  may  insist  on 
a new  trial  with  fresh  assessors.  If  found  guilty,  the 
accused  may  be  sentenced  to  deprivation  or  suspension. 
Appeals  on  questions  of  law  may  be  made  to  the  Provincial 
Court  or  to  the  Privy  Council  at  the  option  of  the  appellant, 
but  on  questions  of  fact  leave  to  appeal  must  first  be 
obtained  by  petition  to  the  appellate  court,  and  the  leave 
will  not  be  granted  unless  the  court  is  satisfied  that  there 
is  a prima  facie  case  for  appeal.  In  addition  to  the  sentence 
of  the  Consistory  Court,  the  bishop  may  depose  the  con- 
victed clergyman  from  Holy  Orders. 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  ACT,  1840.  The  Clergy  Discipline 
Act,  1892,  does  not  apply  to  questions  of  ritual  or  doctrine; 
these  questions  are  dealt  with  under  the  Act  of  1840. 
Under  this  Act,  where  the  clergyman  is  charged  with  any 
offence  against  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  the  bishop  may 
issue  a commission  of  five  persons  to  make  enquiry  as  to 
the  grounds  of  the  charge.  The  accused  may  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  commission  and  examine  the  witnesses. 
At  the  close  of  their  proceedings  the  commissioners  must 
transmit  to  the  bishop  (1)  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses, 
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and  (2)  a report  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  sufficient  prima  facie  ground  for  instituting 
proceedings.  The  accused  is  allowed  to  have  a copy  of 
the  report  and  depositions. 

If  both  parties  agree  in  writing  to  the  course,  the  bishop 
may  forthwith  proceed  to  pass  sentence ; otherwise,  if 
the  commission  has  reported  that  there  is  sufficient  prima 
facie  evidence,  articles  must  be  drawn  up  and  filed,  and 
a copy  of  them  must  be  served  on  the  accused.  A fortnight 
after  the  filing,  the  bishop  may  command  the  accused  to 
appear  before  him  and  make  answer  to  the  articles.  If 
the  accused  admits  the  truth  of  the  articles,  the  bishop 
may  forthwith  proceed  to  pass  sentence ; but  if  he  does 
not  make  an  unqualified  admission  of  thorn,  or  if  he  does 
not  appear,  the  bishop  must  hear  the  cause  with  the  assist- 
ance of  three  assessors.  If  the  decision  is  unfavourable 
to  the  accused,  the  bishop  passes  sentence.  Whilst  the 
case  is  under  investigation,  the  bishop  has  power  to  inhibit 
the  accused  from  performing  the  services  of  the  church, 
and  the  Act  of  1892  gives  the  bishop  a similar  power  when 
a clergyman  is  accused  before  a temporal  court  of  any 
criminal  or  ecclesiastical  offence. 

Before  the  fihng  of  the  articles,  the  bishop  may,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  send  the  case  to  the  Provincial  Court  for  triaL 
With  regard  to  appeals,  if  the  case  has  been  first  heard 
in  the  Bishop’s  Court,  the  appeal  is  heard  in  the  Provincial 
Court,  but  if  tried  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Provincial 
Court,  the  appeal  must  be  heard  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP  REGULATION  ACT,  1874.  This 
Act  provides  an  alternative  form  of  procedure  for  offences 
against  doctrine  and  ritual,  to  the  procedure  under  the 
Church  Discipline  Act,  1840.  It  provides  that  if  the 
archdeacon,  a churchwarden,  or  any  three  of  the  parish- 
ioners of  a clergyman  be  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  any  unauthorised  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  fabric,  ornaments,  or  furniture  of  the  Church  within 
the  preceding  five  years,  or  (2)  That  the  incumbent  has 
within  the  preceding  twelve  months  made  use  of  unlawful 
ornaments,  or  neglected  to  use  the  prescribed  ornaments, 
or  (3)  That  the  incumbent  had  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months  failed  to  observe  the  directions  as  to  services,  rites 
and  ceremonies  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book,  or  has  made 
any  unlawful  addition  to,  alteration  of,  or  omission  from 
such  services,  etc., 

he  or  they  may  make  a representation  to  the  bishop,  who, 
if  he  is  of  opinion  that  proceedings  should  be  taken,  must 
transmit  a copy  of  the  representation  to  tho  accused,  and 
must  ask  both  the  parties  to  state  in  writing  if  they  are 
willing  to  submit  to  his  directions  without  appeal.  If 
both  parties  agree  to  this  course,  the  bishop  proceeds  to 
try  the  case  and  pronounce  judgment ; but  if  they  do  not, 
the  bishop  must  transmit  the  representation  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  case  must  bo  tried  in  the  Provincial  Court. 
Appeals  are  heard  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Where  the  bishop  is  the  patron  of  the  incumbent’ s 
benefice,  or  if  he  is  imable  through  illness  to  act,  the 
Archbishop  acts  in  his  place. 

CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

TITHES.  These  form  a considerable  portion  of  the 
so-called  endowments  of  the  Church.  Originally  they 
were  a voluntary  payment,  being  the  tenth  part  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  land  and  stock.  As  time  went  on  tho 
State  made  them  compulsory,  but  they  are  now  commuted 
into  rent  charges,  which  vary  from  year  to  year  according 
to  the  average  price  of  corn.  Tithes  were  originally 
intended  to  be  the  stipend  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish, 
but  at  the  Reformation  about  one-third  of  the  tithe,  then 
in  the  possession  of  monasteries,  was  seized  by  the  Crown 
and  impropriated,  that  is,  handed  over  to  certain  laymen, 
who  are  called,  in  consequence,  lay  rectors. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  tithes,  great  and  small ; the 
great  tithes  being  the  tithes  on  corn,  hay,  and  wood,  and 
the  small  tithes  on  various  other  products.  The  incum- 
bents of  parishes  entitled  to  the  payment  of  tho  great 
tithes  are  called  rectors,  those  who  have  charge  of  other 
paxishes  are  called  vicars. 


The  tithe  rent  charge  may  be  redeemed,  usually  at 
about  twenty-five  times  its  average  annual  value.  Since 
the  Tithe  Act,  1891,  tithes  are  in  all  cases  payable  by  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  not  by  the  tenant.  Any  contract 
to  the  contrary  cannot  be  enforced. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS  were  con- 
stituted by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1836  a perpetual 
corporation,  for  the  purpose  more  particularly  of  seeing 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  better  administered 
and  more  wisely  distributed.  One  of  their  principal  duties 
is  the  management  and  administration  of  episcopal  and 
cathedral  estates  and  revenues,  the  surplus  revenues 
forming  a fund  which  Ls  applied  to  tho  endowment  and 
augmentation  of  new  and  poor  livings.  As  an  e.vample 
of  tho  income  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpo.se,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  1905  it  amounted  to  £250,000.  By 
their  benefactions  they  do  a great  and  valuable  work  in 
promoting  Church  extension  and  Church  buiMinc.  The 
Development  and  Road  Iir.provemcnt  Fund.-^  Act,  1909, 
provides  for  the  payment  to  the.  Ecclesi.;  ticul  Com- 
missioners of  compensation  for  gU-bo  lands  taken  over 
under  tho  Act,  to  be  applied  by  th-  m as  mc.iu  y paid  to 
them  upon  a sale  under  tho  provii-.ions  of  tho  Keel'  sia.  tk\".l 
Leasing  Act,  of  land  belonging  to  a benefice. 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  BOUNTY  is  the  name  given  to  a fund 
which  dates  from  the  reign  of  that  queen.  I’rior  to  the 
Reformation,  the  Pope  had  exacted  from  tlie  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  church  c.’ertain  dues  called  tenths  and 
first  fruits.  After  the  Reformation  these  dues  became 
payable  to  the  Crown  until  Queen  Anno  restored  them  to 
the  Church,  Tho  clergy  still  continue  to  pay  the  dues, 
but  instead  of  being  paid  to  the  Crown  thoy  go  to  form 
a fund,  which  is  aciministered  by  Governors,  for  various 
purposes  u.scful  to  the  Church,  chief  among  which  are 
loans  for  vicarages,  etc.,  and  the  augmentation  of  poor 
benefices. 

PATRONAGE.  Tho  right  to  mako  presentations  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices  is  a right  of  property.  The  per- 
petual right  of  making  a presentation  is  called  an  advoicson. 
\^Tien  a benefice  becomes  vacant,  tho  patron  has  the  right 
of  nominating  a successor.  If  the  person  nominated  is 
a fit  and  proper  person,  the  bishop  is  bound  to  institute 
him  to  the  cure  of  souls,  and  to  induct  him  to  the  profits  of 
the  benefice. 

Tho  Legislature  has  from  time  to  time  made  various 
enactments  with  a view  to  preventing  such  abuses  as  might 
arise  from  an  unfettered  sv’stem  of  patronage.  Thus,  by 
the  Benefices  Act,  1898,  transfers  of  rights  of  patronage 
must  be  registered,  and  no  transfer  may  be  made  less  than 
a year  after  the  last  institution  or  admission  to  a benefice. 
Again,  rights  of  patronage  must  not  be  sold  by  auction, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  advowson  being  sold  in  conjunction 
with  a manor  or  large  estate.  Agreements  for  the  exercise 
of  a right  of  patronage  in  favour  of  any  particular  person 
are  invalid  in  law.  The  bishop  may  refuse  to  institute  or 
induct  a presentee  to  a living  on  the  ground  that  not  more 
than  a year  has  elapsed  since  the  last  transfer  of  the  right 
of  patronage,  or  that  the  presentee  is  unfit ; but  an  appeal 
lies  from  this  refusal  to  a court  consisting  of  the  ALTchbishop 
and  a Judge  of  the  High  Court.  An  advowson  may  be 
sold  during  a vacancy,  but  not  the  right  of  making  the 
next  presentation.  Such  a sale  constitutes  the  offence 
of  simony.  Further,  a clergyman  would  be  guilty  of  this 
offence  if  he  entered  into  any  contract  by  which  he  might 
obtain  ecclesiastical  preferment  for  valuable  consideration, 
as  by  the  purchase  of  the  next  presentation  for  himself. 
He  may,  however,  purchase  the  advowson  itself. 


•REAL  PROPERTY. 

Property  in  English  law  was  originally  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  “ Realty  ” and  “ Personalty.”  The  division 
did  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  property  itself,  but  on 
the  procedure  employed  in  its  recovery  if  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  someone  who  was  not  its  true  owner.  If,  under 
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the  old  law,  the  thing  itself  (Latin : Res)  could  be  re-  | 
covered,  it  was  “ Realty  ” ; but  if  only  damages  were 
recoverable,  it  was  “ Personalty.”  Freehold  estates  in 
land  are  realty;  whereas  leaseholds  are  only  personalty 
or  chattels ; but  they  are  frequently  called  “ chattels 
real,”  because  they  affect  land.  For  convenience  sake, 
the  old  divisions  are  still  adhered  to,  though  the  reason 
for  them  is  fast  disappearing.  Thus  by  the  present  law  j 
the  thing  itself  may  in  many  cases  be  recovered  even  if 
the  property  is  personalty. 

ESTATES  IN  LAND. 

1.  FEE  SIMPLE  (Freehold).  The  greatest  estate  in  land 
which  a person  can  hold  is  the  fee  simple,  and  it  arises 
where  land  is  given  “ to  a person  and  his  heirs.”  In  the 
strict  eye  of  the  law,  all  land  in  England  is  held  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Crown ; but  the  owner  of  i 
the  fee  simple  may  be  looked  upon  for  aU  practical  intents 
and  purposes  as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  property.  He  is 
entitled  to  hold  it  for  ever,  for  it  is  a legal  maxim  that 

“ there  can  be  no  reversion  on  a fee  simple.”  In  certain 
cases,  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land  grants  to  another 
person  the  fee  simple  in  that  land,  subject  to  the  reservation 
to  himself  of  a certain  rent.  These  grants  are  called  grants 
in  “ fee  farm.”  This  method  is  chiefly  employed  as  being 
somewhat  equivalent  to  a building  lease. 

As  the  owner  of  a fee  simple  is  practically  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  property,  he  may  use  it  almost  exactly  as 
he  pleases.  He  may  build  upon  it,  or  destroy  buildings 
already  on  it,  he  may  sell  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  outright, 
or  he  may  lease  it  for  a term  of  years  to  someone  else,  and 
he  may  mortgage  it,  or  dispose  of  it  by  will  at  his  death. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  ho  may  not  do.  He 
may  not  use  the  property  in  such  a way  as  to  be  a nuisance 
to  his  neighbours.  Thus  he  may  not  deprive  his  neighbours 
of  their  rights  to  light  in  those  cases  where  they  have 
acqiiired  such  rights  (see  below : EasemerUs),  nor  may  he 
carry  on  an  offensive  trade  or  an  occupation  which  will 
endanger  his  neighbours’  health  or  prosperity,  or  seriously  j 
interfere  with  their  personal  comfort. 

2.  ESTATE  TAIL.  Where  land  is  granted  “ to 
a person  and  the  heirs  of  hia  body,”  he  does  not  obtain 
the  fee  simple  in  the  property.  The  property  passes  on 
the  grantee’s  death  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  (i.e.  his  actual 
descendants)  in  perpetuity,  so  long  as  such  heirs  exist ; 
but  on  the  failure  of  such  heirs,  the  property  will  revert, 
after  the  death  of  the  grantee,  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs, 
who  need  not  necessarily  be  “ heii-s  of  the  body.”  Where, 
therefore,  an  estate  is  granted  with  such  a limitation,  it 
is  called  an  “ estate  tail,”  and  the  property  is  said  to  be 
” entailed.” 

Estates  tail  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  special.  An 
estate  limited  “ to  the  grantee  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  ” 
is  an  estate  tail  general,  whereas  an  estate  limited  “ to 
the  grantee  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  a particular  named 
wife,”  would  be  an  estate  tail  special.  Other  examples  of 
special  tail,  are  estates  in  tail  male,”  where  the  land  can 
only  devolve  on  males  who  are  descended  from  the  male 
line,  and  estates  “ in  tail  female,”  where  the  land  devolves 
on  females  who  trace  their  descent  from  females. 

When  such  estates  were  first  created,  the  intention 
probably  was  that  the  property  should  be  given  to  the 
grantee  absolutely,  subject  to  the  condition  that  if  ever 
the  property  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grantee’s 
family,  it  should  revert  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs.  But 
though  such  might  be  the  original  intention,  the  practical 
result  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  that  the  grantee  is 
a sort  of  tenant  for  hfe  of  the  property,  though  he  may 
generally  “waste”  the  property  by  felling  timber  or  other- 
wise. 

There  is  a way,  however,  in  which  the  entail  may  gener- 
ally be  barred  so  that  a tenant  in  tail  in  possession  or 
entitled  to  the  reversion  can  frequently  convert  the  estate 
tail  into  a fee  simple.  Thus  by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries 
Act,  1833,  the  tenant  in  tail  has  power  to  change  the  fee 
tail  into  a fee  simple  by  executing  a disentailing  deed, 
which  he  must  have  enrolled  with  the  Court  within  six 


I months  of  its  execution.  Where  the  tenant  in  tail  is  not 
in  actual  possession  he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  a person 
called  “ the  protector  of  the  settlement,”  who  is  usually 
the  person  who  is  in  possession  of  the  land.  If  in  such  a 
case  the  tenant  bars  the  entail  without  the  consent  of 
the  protector,  his  own  issue  are  barred,  but  not  the  heirs 
of  the  original  grantor,  so  that  the  new  estate  created 
! instead  of  being  a fee  simple  will  be  what  is  called  “ a 
base  fee.”  But  by  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874, 
if  a person  holds  a base  fee  for  twelve  years,  the  estate 
then  becomes  a fee  simple.  Where  a tenant  in  tail 
is  a “ tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,”  he 
loses  a great  many  of  his  powers  over  the  estate.  Thus 
he  may  not  bar  the  entail.  An  example  of  a tenant  in 
tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct  is  where  an  estate  has 
been  given  to  a man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  a 
j particular  wife,  and  such  wife  dies  without  leaving  any 
issue.  Here  such  a man  is  a tenant  in  tail  after  possibility 
of  issue  extinct,  because  any  issue  he  might  have  by  any 
other  wife  would  not  be  capable  of  inheriting. 

3.  ESTATE  FOR  LIFE.  Another  kind  of  freehold 
estate  in  land  is  an  estate  for  life.  Life  estates  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  estates  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  grantee; 
(2)  estates  pur  autre  vie,  which  are  to  endure  during  the 
lifetime  of  someone  else. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  where  a person  wishes 
to  grant  to  another  by  deed  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  he 
must  state  in  the  deed  that  he  is  granting  it  to  such  a person 
and  his  heirs  or  to  that  person  in  fee  simple.  For  if  he 
merely  grants  it  to  such  person  without  the  additional 
words  of  limitation,  the  grantee  would  only  take  a hfe 
estate  in  the  property.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  a gift  of  the  property  by  will,  for  if  in  a will  words  of 
limitation  are  not  used,  then  the  devisee  will  take  the 
whole  of  the  interest  which  the  testator  had  power  to 
dispose  of.  Sometimes  an  estate  for  life  may  be  granted 
subject  to  a condition  that  it  shall  be  terminated  on  the 
happening  of  an  event  which  may  never  occur.  Thus  it  is 
j quite  common  to  grant  to  a widow  a life  estete  to 
terminate  on  her  re-marriage. 

Originally  the  powers  and  rights  which  a tenant  for  life 
could  exercise  over  the  property  were  not  veiy  great ; 
but  tenants  for  hie  have,  in  recent  years,  been  given  very 
extensive  powers  by  a number  of  Acts  knovm  as  the 
Settled  Land  Acts.  Of  course  the  grantor  in  creating  an 
estate  for  hfe  can  grant  in  the  terms  of  the  deed  any  powers 
he  likes  to  the  tenant  for  life ; but  the  powers  given  by  the 
Settled  Land  Acts  are  additional  powers  given  to  all 
tenants  for  life,  and  no  grantor  is  entitled  to  deprive  a 
tenant  for  life  of  any  of  them. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  powers  given  to 
tenants  for  life  by  the  above  Acts  : — 

(1)  The  power  of  selling  the  property  or  any  part  of  it ; 
but  the  tenant  must  not  sell  the  mansion  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement. 

(2)  Power  to  exchange  the  property  for  other  property. 

(3)  Power  to  grant  leases  of  the  property;  but  the 
/building  leases  granted  may  not  exceed  ninety-nine  years, 
" or  the  mining  leases  sixty  years,  or  ordinary  leases  twenty- 

one  years,  but  if  the  locality  is  such  that  people  won’t 
accept  leases  on  these  terms,  then  the  tenant  for  life  may 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  grant  leases  for  longer 
periods  even  in  perpetuity. 

(4)  Power  to  cut  timber  ripe  for  cutting,  provided  he 
obtains  the  consent  of  the  Court. 

(5)  Power  to  mortgage  the  property  for  certain  specific 
purposes. 

Before  exercising  any  of  these  powers,  the  tenant  for 
life  must  give  a month’s  notice  in  wTiting  to  at  least  two 
of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  and  their  solicitors. 
Moreover,  tenants  for  Life  may  only  sell  or  exchange  the 
property  on  the  best  terms  that  may  reasonably  be  ex 
pected,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  powers 
given  them  by  the  Acts  for  their  own  personal  benefit ; 
they  must  have  regard  for  the  interests  of  other  persons 
under  the  settlement.  Whatever  money  the  tenant  for 
life  may  obtain  from  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  called 
“ capital  money,”  and  he  must  either  pay  it  into  Court  or 
else  hand  it  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  settlement.  The 
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capital  money  is  usually  invested  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
persons  entitled  under  the  settlement. 

Apart  from  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  tenants  for  life  were 
and  are  entitled  to  have  the  ordinary  proper  use  and  en* 
joyment  of  the  property  duiing  their  lives.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  yearly  produce  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  but 
they  may  not  destroy  or  “ waste  ” the  property  by  pulling 
down  buildings  or  felling  timber,  or  by  opening  mines  on 
the  property.  They  have  even  been  held  to  be  “ wasting  ” 
the  property  if  they  have  improved  it  by  buildings  or  other- 
wise, in  such  a way  as  to  alter  the  general  character  of 
the  property. 

4.  ESTATE  FOR  A TERM  OF  YEARS  (Leasehold). 
An  estate  for  a definite  period  of  time,  or  leasehold,  is 
not  strictly  realty.  The  law,  for  historical  reasons,  regards  : 
such  estates  as  personalty  or  chattels,  but  inasmuch  as  ; 
land  is  usually  affected  by  leaseholds,  they  may  be  regarded  i 
as  being  in  the  nature  of  realty,  and  so  they  are  called  , 
“ chattels  real.”  For  the  same  historical  reasons,  the  ; 
law  does  not  regard  a contract  for  the  hire  of  land  as 
conveying  a legal  estate  in  the  land  until  the  lessee  has  | 
entered  into  possession.  In  one  case,  however,  entry 
into  possession  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  lessee’s  | 
title.  This  case  arises  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  1636,  | 
when  the  contract  takes  the  form  of  a bargain  and  sale.  ' 

Tenancies  for  a term  of  years  may  bo  roughly  divided 
into  two  kinds:  (1)  specific  lettings;  (2)  general  lettings. 

A specific  letting  is  a letting  for  a definite  fixed  time,  ' 
and  it  therefore  expires  when  that  period  of  time  has  been 
accomplished.  A general  letting  is  also  a letting  for  a 
definite  period  (e.g.  a yearly  tenancy),  but  wlun  that 
period  has  been  accomplished  it  does  not  cease,  but  con-  ' 
tinues  until  it  has  been  terminated  by  the  requisite  amount  i 
of  notice. 

The  requisite  notice  for  a yearly  tenancy  is  six  months,  ! 
expiring  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  tenancy  began,  unless  it  be  for  a tenancy  of  agri- 
cultural land,  in  which  case  the  notice  has  been  fixed 
at  one  year  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883. 
Monthly  and  weekly  tenancies  are  also  general  lettings, 
and  can  only  be  rightly  determined  by  a month’s  or  n 
week’s  notice  respectively.  The  law  further  holds 
that  even  such  a notice  will  not  be  valid  unless  it 
expires  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  definite  periods  of  the  I 
tenancy.  Thus  where  a tenant  holds  a weekly  tenancy  1 
which  has  commenced  on  a Saturday  morning,  should  he  : 
desire  to  terminate  it,  he  should  give  a week’s  notice,  I 
expiring  on  a Friday  night.  He  cannot  leave  on  a Wednes-  j 
day  by  giving  a week’s  notice  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  | 
of  the  previous  week. 

Specific  lettings  may  be  for  any  definite  period  of  time, 
however  long  or  short,  but  generally  they  are  for  a number 
of  years,  except  in  the  case  of  hotels,  where  tenants  fre- 
quently hire  a room  for  one  night  only.  There  being  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  years  for  which  a specific  letting 
may  be  made,  they  are  in  practice  sometimes  made  for 
a very  long  period  indeed.  Though  a building  lease  is 
usually  for  ninety-nine  years,  it  is  sometimes  granted  for 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  Such  a long  tenancy 
is  practically  equivalent  to  a freehold,  and,  indeed,  a lease 
of  over  three  hundred  years,  of  which  at  least  two  hundred 
are  unexpired,  may  be  converted  into  a fee  simple  by  the 
execution  of  a deed  under  the  Conveyancing  Acts,  1881  and 
1882.  The  powers  of  a lessee  are  usually  provided  for  in  the 
terms  of  the  lease ; but  in  the  absence  of  such  terms,  he 
may  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  property  or  destroy  it, 
though  he  may  keep  the  yearly  profit  arising  from  its  crops. 

5.  COPYHOLD  TENURE.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
dominion  in  England,  villeins  used  under  the  Feudal  system 
to  hold  land  at  the  will  of  their  lords  in  return  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  services  (see  “ Tenancies  at  Will,” 
under  Landlord  and  Tenant).  As  the  villeins  were  merely 
tenants  at  will,  their  lords  could  turn  them  out  at  any 
moment,  but  in  practice  the  lords  did  not  often  exercise 
their  right,  so  that  on  the  death  of  a villein  tenant  the  pro- 
perty would  generally  pass  to  his  family.  Thus  a custom 
gradually  arose  giving  to  the  tenants  a fixity  of  tenure,  I 


or  a certain  estate  in  the  land,  as  long  as  they  continued 
to  perform  the  serviees  retjuireri  of  them.  The  amount  and 
the  kind  of  these  services  were  enrolled  in  the  |>archmeDt 
rolls  of  the  manor,  and  a copy  of  this  entry  was  given  to 
the  tenant.  This  f <jpy  was  in  a sense  the  proof  of  the 
tenant’s  title  to  the  land,  and  hence  he  came  to  Le  called 
a copyholder.  The  old  manorial  courts  fame  to  recogniao 
this  custom,  and  the  Common  Law  Courts  of  the  country 
have  also  finally  recognised  and  enforced  it. 

Copyhold  is,  therefore,  a customary  tenure  in  which  the 
copyholder  is  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duti>*8.  The  rights  and  duties  of 
copyholders  vary  according  to  the  lo<  al  r ustom  of  the 
particular  manor  to  which  they  ar*'  alt.u  hcd.  The  owners 
can  generally  dispose  of  th'  ir  prop.-rty  by  w ill,  and  if  they 
die  intestate,  it  de.-ciju'ls  to  ihi-  (-ii ^toniarv  heir,  who  may 
or  may  not  bo  the  same  as  tii*-  In  ir  at  law. 

Thu.-i,  in  iho-f  few  p!  u '*-  \' !.i  re  th<-  . .-t'irn  of  borough- 
english  -till  tti<- ••a  -’ li-  ir  i-  ihi-  voiinrej-t  son 

of  the  (Joe.  • .1  a.n.J  not  t • M.-t  with  the 

custom  of  all  t!..-  of  a ijt'-o  i.-e.l  t eraon  ore 

his  cu-'tomary  heirs. 

On  the  death  of  a copyhold,  r intestate,  arid  without  heirs, 
the  })roperty  eschrata,  not  to  the  (Town  but  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  So  also  the  [)ro{)i  rfy  • !i'-.ats  or  is  forfeited  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  if  the  l opvholdcr  wr.ini'fullv  refuaea 
or  neglects  to  perform  tie-  > u-lornary  dutu  s. 

Copyliold'.T.s  frcqucritly  have  pf.wer  to  cr)ti\ert  their 
copyholds  into  frci-hol-ds.  Then*  are  two  waav-*  in  which 
this  rnr.y  l.e  d.  . ■ : (l  i by  e.\tln  a.  fifi.ent  ; (2)  bv  en- 
franchi' enient.  \\  Ic  the  copyin  ld  and  th(>  freehold  of 
the  sat;io  land  arc  le  Id  by  th.-  sHfue  pei'on,  the  cof.vhold 
as  the  Ics-.  p I tut"  becoiii.  s n.ere.  d in  or  ext  inguidied  by 
the  freehold.  Lntraiu  his.  nient  (>  r freem;,.  the  tenure  from 
all  customary  duti.  may  t ik'-  p!  v >•  either  bv  agreement 
between  th©  copyholder  and  his  lord,  or  by  virtue  of  the 
Copyhold  Act,  181*4. 

6.  TENANCY  BY  MORE  THAN  ONE  PERSON.  So 

far  we  have  dealt  w:t)i  tenan.  i -s  in  . ? . rn//y,  as  they  are 
called,  that  is  to  ^av,  ten  in-  ies  wl:i.  h are  h gaily  held  by 
one  person  only.  Th.  law  us(  s the  word  “ person  ” in 
a wider  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  popularly  employed. 
Thus  a corporation  or  a comp  uiy  n: ay,  ukI  gener.-lly  does, 
consist  of  a number  of  separate  individuals,  though  legally 
it  is  only  one  person.  There  are,  howc'. cr,  cases  in  which 
several  distinct  legal  persoiss  are  entitled  to  the  concurrent 
ownership  of  property.  There  are  four  principal  cases  in 
which  such  a concurrent  ownership  arises. 

(a)  Joint  Tenancy.  Property  is  frequently  granted  to 
two  or  more  persons  as  joint  tx-nants.  They  do  not  then 
each  owui  a particular  part  of  the  property,  for  if  they  did 
they  would  be  tenants  in  severalty  of  their  respective  parts. 
Joint  tenants  are  all  equally  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the 
property  during  their  lives.  Each  joint  tenant  has  an 
equal  right  with  the  others  to  the  posses.sion  of  the  property, 
and  by  law  all  must  have  an  identical  interest  in  it.  Legally 
no  joint  tenancy  may  be  created  unless  the  interests  of  all 
the  joint  tenants  come  into  existence  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  deed  or  other  instrument. 

The  great  characteristic  of  joint  tenancies  is  the  right 
of  survivorship.  When  a joint  tenant  dies,  his  interest  in 
the  property  goes  to  the  surviving  joint  tenants  until  one 
only  is  left,  who  then  becomes  the  owner  in  severalty. 
A joint  tenant  may  alienate  his  interest  in  his  own  life- 
time, or  he  may  insist  on  a partition  of  the  estate.  If  | 
either  of  these  things  is  done,  the  right  of  survivorship  is , 
extinguished  so  far  as  his  interest  is  concerned. 

(&)  Tenancy  in  Common.  Like  joint  tenancies, 
tenancies  in  common  are  created  by  deed  or  some  other 
instrument.  Tenants  in  common,  too,  like  joint  tenants,  are 
during  their  fives  all  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  property ; 
but  their  common  interests  in  the  whole  need  not  be  equal, 
nor  need  their  interests  arise  at  the  same  time  or  under 
the  same  instrument.  There  is  no  right  of  survivorship] 
for  tenancies  in  common.  If  a tenant  in  common  dies,  hia 
interest  passes  to  his  devisee  or  heir. 

(c)  Tenancy  by  Entireties.  The  common  law  doctrine 
of  marriage  is  that  a husband  and  wife  must  be  regarded  aij 
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one  person.  Where,  therefore,  property  is  granted  to 
a husband  and  wife,  as  joint  tenants,  they  could  not  in  law, 
before  the  Married  VVomen’s  Property  Act,  1882,  be 
regarded  as  joint  tenants.  They  were  therefore  regarded 
as  tenants  by  entireties  so  long  as  the  marriage  lasted. 
Neither  of  the  tenants  by  entireties  can  dispose  of  the 
property  or  any  pa,rt  thereof  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other.  Such  a tenancy  cannot  be  created  now. 

(d)  Tenancy  in  Coparcenary.  The  heir  at  law  of  a 
person  is  usually  his  eldest  son,  but  as  there  is  no  rule  of 
primogeniture  for  females,  if  he  only  leaves  daughters, 
they  all  take  the  property  as  coparceners,  their  estate 
being  a species  of  tenancy  in  common.  All  coparceners 
have  a common  right  to  the  whole  of  the  property,  but  the 
interests  they  hold  in  it  need  not  be  equal.  Thus,  if  a man 
dies  leaving  a daughter  surviving,  and  also  a couple  of 
grand-daughters,  the  children  of  a deceased  daughter, 
the  grand-daughters  would  only  take  their  deceased 
mother’s  share  in  coparcenary  with  their  surviving  aunt. 

7.  DESCENT  OF  ESTATES.  Prior  to  the  Land  Transfer 
Act,  1897,  the  technical  difference  between  realty  and 
personalty  was  of  greater  importance  than  it  is  to-day, 
though  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy,  realty  still  descends  to 
the  heir  at  law,  and  personalty  to  the  next  of  kin.  Before 
the  Act,  the  realty  of  a deceased  person  vested  immediately 
in  his  heir,  whereas  his  personalty  vested  in  his  executors 
and  administrators.  The  Act  puts  realty  and  personalty 
on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect,  so  that  now  on  the 
death  of  an  owner  his  property  vests  in  his  executors  and 
administrators,  who  transfer  it  to  whoever  is  entitled  to 
obtain  it. 

The  owner  of  land  in  fee  simple  is  entitled  to  do  exactly 
what  he  likes  with  it,  so  that  he  may  dispose  of  it  by  his 
will  as  he  pleases.  If  he  dies  intestate,  that  is,  without 
making  a valid  will,  for  invalid  wills  are  of  no  effect,  the 
person  entitled  to  the  property  is  his  heir  at  law. 

The  owner  of  entailed  [)roperty,  property  in  fee  tail, 
cannot  dispose  of  it  by  his  will.  On  his  death,  therefore, 
the  person  entitled  to  his  property  is  his  heir  of  the  body 
begotten,  or  if  it  is  entailed  in  tail  special  by  a particular 
wife,  the  person  entitled  is  the  heir  of  his  body  begotten 
by  that  particular  wife.  If  he  has  no  such  heirs,  the  pro- 
perty reverts  to  the  original  grantor  and  his  heirs. 

On  the  death  of  a tenant  for  life,  the  person  entitled  to 
the  property  is  the  person  designated  as  holding  the 
succeeding  estate  in  the  settlement  which  created  the  life 
estate. 

Descent  in  copyholds  is  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the 
particular  manor  to  which  the  copyhold  is  attached. 
And  here  should  be  mentioned  a peculiar  customary  tenure 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  is  called 
gavelkind.  The  customary  heir  to  gavelkind  land  is  not, 
as  is  usual,  the  eldest  son.  All  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
tenant  are  entitled  to  the  gavelkind  property  equally; 
in  default  of  sons,  all  the  daughters  take  the  property 
equally ; and  in  default  of  sons  or  daughters,  the  brothers 
of  the  deceased  tenant  take  equally.  Another  peculiar 
customary  tenure  is  that  of  Borough  English  w’hereby  the 
property  descends  to  the  youngest  son  instead  of  the 
eldest. 

Where  property  is  held  in  joint  tenancy,  and  one  of  the 
joint  tenants  dies,  the  property  goes  to  the  surviving  joint 
tenants,  and  not  to  the  heir  of  the  deceased  tenant.  On 
the  death,  however,  of  a tenant  in  common,  his  interest  in 
the  common  estate  passes  to  the  person  to  whom  he  has 
devised  or  bequeathed  it  by  his  will,  and  if  he  dies  intestate, 
it  goes  to  his  heir  at  law  if  it  is  realty,  and  to  his  next  of  kin 
if  it  is  personalty  or  a chattel  real. 

On  the  death  of  a tenant  in  coparcenary,  or  of  one  of 
the  several  persons  owning  a common  interest  in  gavel- 
kind, the  interest  does  not  go  to  the  survivors  as  in  joint 
tenancy,  but  it  devolves  on  the  deceased  person’s  heir  at 
law  or  customary  heir  if  he  dies  intestate,  and  on  his 
devisee  if  he  loaves  a valid  v/ill  disposing  of  it. 

The  owner  of  a chattel  real,  as  a leasehold,  can  dispose 
of  it  in  his  will,  though,  of  course,  he  may  not  dispose  of 
a greater  interest  in  the  property  than  ho  himself  possesses. 


If  he  dies  intestate,  liis  interest  does  not  pass  to  Lis  ’neir 
at  law,  because  strictly  speaking  the  property  is  not  realty 
but  merely  a chattel.  The  person,  therei jre.  who  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  the  interest  from  the  deceased’s 
administrator  would  be  his  next  of  kin  under  the  .titatute 
of  Distributions.  (The  rules  tor  finding  the  heirs  at  law 
and  next  of  kin  are  dealt  with  later  in  this  work.  See  p.  630.) 

RIGHTS  OVER  PROPERTY. 

1.  UNDERLYING  MINES  AND  MINERALS.  Where 
a pjerson  owns  the  absolute  tee  simple  in  a property,  he  is 
nearly  always  entitled  to  not  only  the  surface  of  the  land 
but  also  to  all  mines  and  minerals  lying  beneath  the  surface. 
Sometimes,  however,  a grant  in  fee  simple  is  made  of  the 
surface  alone.  In  such  case  the  purchaser  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  mines  and  minerals  underlying  the  surface. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  mines  which,  however,  do  not  beiong 
to  the  owner  of  the  fee  simple,  they  are  gold  mines  and 
silver  mines,  which  strictly  belong  to  the  Crown,  but  the 
owner  is  usually  entitled  to  work  them  on  payment  of  a 
royalty. 

A tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  is 
practically  in  the  position  of  a tenant  for  life ; but  an 
ordinary  ^nant  in  tail  with  power  to  bar  the  entail  is  in 
much  the  same  position  as  an  owner  in  fee  simple  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  mines  and  minerals  under- 
lying  the  property  ; but  he  must  not  sell  or  give  to  other 
persons  the  right  of  working  such  mines  and  minerals 
before  he  has  barred  the  entail,  for  then  he  would  be  parting 
with  a portion  of  the  entailed  property  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  heirs  of  his  body. 

Apart  from  the  powers  given  to  tenants  for  life  by  the 
Settled  Land  Acts,  such  tenants  have  the  right  to  work 
all  such  mines  and  mincruls  on  the  property  as  were  origin- 
ally opened  and  worked  before  the  commencement  of  their 
life  estate  ; but  they  are  not  allowed  to  open  fresh  mines 
or  quarries  on  the  projx  rty,  for  the  law  wo.dd  regard  such 
an  opening  as  “ waste.”  The  Settled  Land  Acts,  1882- 
1890,  have  given  tenants  for  life  addition^  powers,  so  that 
under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  a tenant  for  life  may 
grant  rights  and  privileges  over  the  property  which  would 
otherwise  be  regarded  as  “ waste  ” ; and  they  may  even 
grant  mining  leases  of  sixty  years.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Court,  such  mining  leases  may  sometimes  be  extended 
indefinitely. 

The  powers  of  a lessee,  owner  of  a chattel  real,  over  the 
mines  and  quarries  situate  in  and  under  the  leasehold 
property,  almost  always  depend  on  the  terms  of  his  lease. 
If  he  has  taken  a lease  of  the  surface  only,  he  would  not 
be  entitled  to  the  underlying  minerals.  If  he  has  acquired 
the  right  of  working  the  minerals  only  without  the  use 
and  occupation  of  the  surface,  he  is  entitled  to  use  only  so 
much  of  the  surface  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  mines  and  minerals.  If  his  lease  of  the 
whole  property  is  silent  on  the  point,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  open  fresh  mines,  as  that  would  be  altering  the  nature 
of  the  property  in  such  a way  as  to  amount  to  “ waste.” 

The  Finance  Act,  1910,  imposes  an  annual  tax  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  in  the  £ on  the  rental  value  of  all  rights  to 
work  minerals,  and  of  all  mineral  wayleaves,  excepting 
brick,  clay,  earth,  sand,  chalk,  limestone  and  gravel. 

2.  EASEMENTS.  The  owners  of  land  or  other  property 
frequently  own  rights  over  the  property  of  others,  such 
rights  are  called  easements,  and  arise  in  one  of  three  ways  : 
(1)  by  express  or  implied  grant  of  the  owner  of  the 
property  over  which  they  are  held  ; (2)  by  virtue  of  the 
doctrine  of  lost  grant,  whereby  if  the  right  is  exercised 
for  such  a long  period,  “ that  the  memory  of  man  runs  not 
to  the  contrary,”  the  law  infers  that  the  right  has  been 
granted,  and  that  the  grant  has  been  lost ; (3)  by  virtue 
of  the  Prescription  Act,  1832. 

(a)  Easements  ol  Light.  By  the  Pre.scription  Act, 
where  a person  has  enjoyed  a right  to  the  free  and  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  light  over  his  neighbour’s  land  for  a period 
of  twenty  years,  unless  he  has  obtained  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  owner  of  such  property  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  light,  h®  obtains  a perpetual  right  to  enjoy 
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that  light,  so  that  ho  can  by  injunction  restrain  his  neigh- 
bour from  building  on  his  land  in  such  a way  as  to  seriously 
mterfere  with  his  use  of  the  light,  or  ho  may  bring  an  action 
for  damages.  Where  a person  having  acquired  an  ease- 
ment of  Ught  fears  that  the  building  operations  of  his 
neighbour  will  seriously  interfere  with  his  rights,  he  should 
apj>ly  promptly  for  an  injunction.  If  he  calmly  waits  till 
the  structure  is  finished,  ho  will  not  find  the  courts  very 
eager  to  order  its  demolition.  Moreover,  merely  hanging 
up  a notice,  bearing  the  words  “ Ancient  Lights,”  will  be 
of  little  service. 

The  law  on  this  subject  has  very  recently  been  laid  down 
in  a decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  the  neighbour  may  build  in  such  a way  as  to  interfere 
with  the  free  access  of  light,  provided  ho  leaves  a reasonable 
amount  of  light  for  the  proper  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
promises,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  premises  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  Rights  of  light  can, 
however,  only  be  acquired  in  respect  of  buildings,  they  do 
not  attach  to  open  gi’ound.  Where  a person  wishes  to 
prevent  a neighbour  from  acquiring  a right  of  light  over  I 
ms  property,  he  should  put  up  a hoarding  or  in  some  other 
manner  interrupt  the  light  during  a full  year  before  the 
twenty  years  has  expired,  or  he  will  lose  the  right  to  make 
an  interruption  under  the  Act. 

Easements  of  light  may  be  acquired  by  implied  grant. 
Thus,  where  a man  sells  a house  and  keeps  the  land 
adjoining,  he  impliedly  grants  to  the  purchaser  the  same 
rights  of  light  to  the  house  as  it  enjoyed  when  both  the 
house  and  the  land  belonged  to  the  same  owner.  The 
seller,  therefore,  cannot  build  on  the  land  which  he  retains, 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  access  of  light  to  the  house,  unless 
in  the  contract  of  sale  he  expressly  stipulated  that  ho 
should  be  allowed  so  to  build.  But  had  he  kept  the  house 
and  sold  the  land  adjoining,  ho  could  not  have  prevented 
the  purchaser  from  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the  access  of 
light  to  the  house,  unless  he  the  seller  had  stipulated  in 
the  contract  of  sal©  that  the  purchaser  should  not  so 
build. 

(b)  Easement  of  Way.  What  are  commonly  known 
as  ‘‘  rights  of  way  ” over  the  property  of  others  are  also 
provided  for  by  the  Prescription  Act.  The  period  of  un- 
interrupted enjoyment,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  owner,  is  m such  cases  forty  years.  A certain  right  of 
way  may,  however,  be  acquired  by  only  twenty  years’ 
uninterrupted  enjoyment,  though  the  right  would  in  that 
case  be  liable  to  bo  defeated.  The  owner  of  the  land  would 
not,  however,  be  entitled  to  defeat  a twenty  years’  title 
by  merely  proving  the  date  prior  to  that  period  on  which 
the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  fii-st  exercised. 

There  are  certain  other  rights  of  way,  sometimes  called 
“ private  rights  ” and  sometimes  “ rights  of  way  of 
necessity.”  They  arise  in  consequence  of  the  legal  doctrine 
that  “ a man  is  not  entitled  to  derogate  from  his  own 
grant.”  So  that  if  a person  grants  to  another  the  right 
to  work  a quarry  on  his  property,  the  law  infers  that  he 
has  also  granted  him  a right  of  access  to  the  quarry.  So, 
too,  where  a tenant  hires  a room  in  a house,  he  has  a right 
of  free  access  to  his  room,  and  also  a right  to  use  the 
necessary  conveniences  nearest  to  his  room. 

(c)  Rights  oi  Support.  Every  owner  of  land  has  a 
natural  common  law  right  to  have  that  land  supported  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  his  neighbour’s  land ; so  that  the 
neighbour  must  not  dig  in  bis  land  in  such  a way  that  the 
adjoining  property  caves  in  for  want  of  support.  So  also, 
where  a person  has  a right  to  excavate  for  minerals  on  his 
own  land  or  on  that  of  another,  he  must  not  exercise  his 
right  in  such  a way  as  to  endanger  the  neighbouring 
property.  Similarly,  where  a person  takes  a flat  or  a house 
in  a terrace,  the  ^joining  houses  or  flats  must  not  be 
destroyed  in  such  a manner  as  to  endanger  his  property. 

{d)  Rights  of  Air  and  Water.  Rights  to  the  free  and 
uninterrupted  flow  of  air  over  a neighbour’s  land  cannot 
be  acquired  under  the  Prescription  Act.  Indeed  it  is 
very  difficult  to  establish  such  a right  at  all,  unless  it 
depends  on  an  express  grant.  If,  however,  the  air  passes 
thi'ough  a distinct  channel,  as  a ventila,ting  shaft  opening 


( in  the  neighbour’s  land,  a right  to  the  free  flow  of  air  may 
be  acquired  by  the  doctrine  of  grant. 

Persons  may  acquire  a prescriptive  right  to  the  free 
and  uninterrupted  flow  over  their  neighbour’s  land  into 
theirs,  of  water  flowing  in  a defined  permanent  channel, 
even  if  it  is  underground  ; so  that  a neighbour  may  not 
divert  such  a stream  ; but  there  can  be  no  prescriptive  right 
to  water  percolating  through  undefined  channels. 

Lastly,  the  law  does  not  admit  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  a prescriptive  ” right  of  view,”  so  that  a person  must  not 
complain  if  a neighbour  spoils  his  view  by  interfering  with 
the  landscape. 

3.  RIGHTS  OF  COMMON.  There  are  four  principal 
rights  of  common,  called  sometimes  ■profits a 'prendre,  because 
they  are  rights  of  taking  some  of  the  profits  of  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  rights. 

They  are; — (1)  the  common  oj  pasture  or  the  right  of 
allowing  one’s  sheep  and  cattle  to  graze  on  the  common 
propierty  ; (2)  the  a/mmon  oj  pisrary  or  the  right  of  angling 
for  fish  in  the  common  water«;  (3)  the  common  oj  turbary 
or  the  right  of  taking  turf  or  peat  for  fuel,  sometime* 
called  firebote ; and  (4)  the  a-iumi'n  oj  estoiers  or  the  right 
to  take  timber  or  hay,  etc.,  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
bouse  with  fuel  and  the  cattle  with  fodder. 

Commons  were  originally  attached  to  all  village 
communities.  Ka'  h family  owned  its  own  plot  of  land, 
and  there  was  in  addition  the  common  property  which 
they  were  nil  entitled  to  participate  in.  They  used  it  for 
grazing  tlieir  bheep,  cattle  and  horses,  and  for  collecting 
housebote,  i.e.  fut  1 and  such  things  as  were  necessary  to 
keep  their  hou.ses  duly  provid<-d.  With  the  advent, 
however,  of  the  Norman  rule  in  Kn  ; .nd,  the  freehold  in 
commons  gradually  becarne  vested  in  the  lords  of  the 
manor  of  the  various  di.stricts.  They  le-ld  it  subject  to 
whatever  jiruscriptive  rights  the  villagers  may  have 
obtained  over  it. 

Of  all  the  four  rights  of  common,  the  common  of  pasture 
is  the  one  most  usually  met  with.  Sometimes  the  number 
of  cattle  which  may  be  allowed  to  pasture  on  the  common 
land  is  regulated  by  custom,  but  geticrally  it  is  the  number 
levmii  atid  couchant  on  the  Land,  which  means  the  number 
which  the  land  would  be  able  to  support  in  winter. 

Rights  of  Common  may  be  acquired  by  prescription. 
Such  rights  will  become  absolute  where  they  have  been 
enjoyed  without  interruption  for  sixty  years,  unless  they 
have  been  exercised  by  the  consent  in  w’riting  of  the  owner 
of  the  land. 

4.  EMBLEMENTS.  The  right  to  emblements  is  the 
right  to  the  yearly  produce  of  the  soil,  as  the  right  to  reap 
and  keep  the  crops  which  a tenant  may  have  sown. 

If  a tenant  for  life  dies  between  seed  time  and  harvest, 
though  his  life  estate  terminates  on  his  death,  yet  hi* 
executors  and  administrators  are  entitled  to  reap  the  crops 
at  harvest ; and  for  such  purpose  the  law  gives  them  a right 
of  way  of  necessity,  which  will  enable  them  to  enter  the 
land  and  take  its  yearly  produce. 

But  if  the  tenant  for  life  terminates  the  life  estate  by 
his  own  wilful  deliberate  act,  he  is  not  entitled  to  emble- 
ments. Thus,  where  a widow  has  a life  estate  to  determine 
on  her  re-marriage.  If  she  marries  she  forfeits  the  right 
to  emblements. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  a tenancy  par  autre  vie,  if  the 
“ other  life  ” determines  between  seed  time  and  harvest, 
the  original  tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to  emblements. 

In  the  case  of  sub-tenants  of  a tenant  for  life,  the  Em- 
blements Act,  1851,  provides  that  if  they  hold  the  property 
at  a rack-rent  (i.e.  a rent  equal  to  the  full  annual  value  of 
the  property),  and  the  tenant  for  life  dies  between  seed 
time  and  harvest,  then  they  shall  continue  in  their  tenancy, 
paying  to  the  new  landlord  the  same  rent  as  they  paid  to 
the  old,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  tenancy  expires 
without  notice.  Thus  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  collect 
the  harvest  and  do  not  suffer  by  the  death  of  the  tenant 
for  life. 

5.  FISHING  RIGHTS.  The  public  generaUy  has  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  sea  and  in  such  rivers  as  are  tidal 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  tidal,  but  there  is  no  such 
right  in  tlie  case  of  rivers,  whether  navigable  or  not,  which 
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are  not  tidal.  In  these  cases  the  right  of  fishing  belongs 
to  the  owners  of  the  bed  of  the  rivers  or  to  such  persona 
as  have  been  granted  the  right  by  them.  The  public  has 
the  right  to  use  a highway  only  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
along  it.  A person  has  no  right,  therefore,  to  fish  in  a 
private  fishery  from  a bridge  or  other  public  highway. 

6.  TITLE  BY  POSSESSION.  It  is  a well-known  saying, 
that  “ possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.”  The  meaning 
of  this  saying  is  that  the  mere  possession  of  land  confers 
a certain  qualified  title  on  the  possessor.  He  can  bring 
an  action  for  trespass  against  anyone  who  wrongfully  does 
an  injury  to  his  property,  or  who  infringes  his  proprietory 
rights,  for  actual  damage  to  the  property  is  not  needed  to 
found  an  action  for  trespass.  Where  a person  commits 
a trespass  to  land  in  the  possession  of  another,  it  is  no 
defence  in  law  for  him  to  show  merely  that  the  possessor 
is  not  the  real  owner.  He  must  go  further  than  that  by 
also  showing  either  that  he  himself  is  the  true  owner,  or 
that  the  person  on  whose  authority  be  acts  is  the  true  owner. 
He  must  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  not  on  the 
weakness  of  the  possessor’s.  If  a person,  therefore,  has 
possession  of  a property,  he  has  a good  title  as  against 
everyone  except  the  true  owner.  He  may  even  acquire 
a good  title  against  the  true  owner  by  continuing  in  the 
possession  of  the  property  during  the  period  of  limitation 
(see  below)  without  paying  rent  or  doing  anything  else 
which  might  be  taken  as  a recognition  that  someone  else 
has  a better  title  than  himself ; provided  that  during  the 
same  period  the  true  owner  does  not  actively  assert  his 
right  to  the  property  by  claiming  rent  or  otherwise. 

The  periods  fixed  by  the  various  Limitation  Acts  for 
the  recovery  of  land  are  not  the  same  as  those  for  goods. 
Land  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  of  more  importance  than 
goods  or  chattels,  requires  a longer  period  of  limitation. 
It  is  generally  twelve  years,  though  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  extended  for  a further  period  of  six  years.  If,  however, 
the  land  belongs  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  Royal  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  the  period  of  limitation  sot  to  an  action  for  its 
recovery  is  sixty  years. 

The  person  who  holds  land  for  twelve  years  without 
acknowledging  any  other  person’s  right  to  the  land  becomes 
its  absolute  owner,  but  he  must  have  taken  possession  of 
the  land  in  some  lawful  manner,  and  not  by  fraud  or 
violence,  for  if  he  does  so,  no  length . of  time  will  make 
him  the  owner  of  the  land.  Thus,  if  a person  enters  into 
possession  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  as  for  example 
under  a tenancy,  or  if  he  enters  into  possession  in  pur- 
suance of  his  lawful  rights,  as  where  a mortgagee  enters 
into  possession,  then  if  the  person  entering  does  not 
acknowledge  his  landlord’s  right  in  the  one  case  (as  by 
paying  him  rent)  or  the  mortgagor’s  right  in  the  other  case 
(as  by  accoimting  to  him  for  the  rents  and  profits),  such 
person  becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land.  The 
rights  of  the  landlord  or  of  the  mortgagor  are  completely 
extinguished. 

7.  THE  LAW  OP  BOUNDARIES  AND  PENCES. 

Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  which  of  two  owners  of 
adjoining  plots  of  land  is  the  owner  of  the  fence,  hedge, 
wall,  or  ditch  which  separates  them.  If  the  fence  is 
wholly  on  the  ground  of  one  of  them,  it  clearly  belongs  to 
him,  but  it  is  often  hard  to  say  exactly  where  the  boundary 
comes.  The  title  deeds  of  property  frequently  do,  and 
always  ought  to,  show  whether  the  fence  is  included  in  the 
property.  If  land  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  property 
by  both  a hedge  and  a ditch,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  there  is  generally  in  law  a pre- 
sumption that  they  both  belong  to  the  same  person. 

Sometimes  a wall  or  fence  belongs  to  both  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  properties ; and  this  is  especially  the  case 
where  their  properties  originally  formed  part  of  a single 
estate.  Such  a wall  is  called  a party-wall,  and  it  may  be 
owned  in  severalty  or  in  common.  Thus  it  may  be  divided 
longitudinally  into  halves,  each  of  the  proprietors  owning 
one-half,  either  absolutely  or  subject  to  an  easement  or 
support  in  favour  of  his  neighbour,  or  they  may  both  own 
the  whole  wall  as  tenants  in  common. 

A person  is  not  always  bound  to  see  that  his  land  is 


j properly  fenced  in  ; but  if  he  owns  animals,  he  is  bound  to 
! prevent  them  straying  off  his  land  and  doing  damage  to 
j his  neighbour’s  property.  If,  owing  to  his  not  keeping 
his  land  properly  fenced,  his  cattle  break  into  :.nd  damage 
I his  neighbour’s  land,  he  is  liable  to  pay  for  the  damage  they 
{ do;  but  he  is  not  so  liable,  in  the  absence  of  negligence, 
j if  he  is  driving  his  beasts  along  a highroad  and,  getting  out 
of  control,  they  escape  into,  and  do  damage  to,  someone 
else’s  property. 

By  the  Quarries  Fencing  Act,  1887,  the  owners  of  quarries 
in  unenclosed  land,  within  fifty  yards  of  a pubUc  highway, 
are  bound  to  surround  them  with  proper  fencing  to  prevent 
accidents.  Apart  from  this  Act,  the  o^vner  in  possession 
of  any  land  containing  unfenced  holes  and  other  dangers 
wiU  be  liable  if  any  person  coming  on  lawful  business 
(i.e.  not  a mere  trespasser)  sustains  an  injury  in  con- 
sequence of  their  unguarded  condition.  By  the  Barbed 
Wire  Act,  1893,  local  authorities  may  require  the  owner 
of  land  adjoining  a highway  to  remove  barbed  wire  fences 
which  are  a nuisance  to  the  highway. 

8.  OVERHANGINa  TREES,  ETC.  A person  who 
owns  the  surface  of  a piece  of  property  is  jrrim  '-  facie 
presumed  in  law  to  be  entitled  to  the  space  above  it  as 
well  as  to  the  earth  beneath  it ; so  that  if  the  branches  of 
his  neighbour’s  trees  overhang  his  property,  he  may  regard 
it  as  a trespass  and  to’ae  steps  to  remove  it,  by  cutting 
down  the  offending  portion  or  otherwise.  He  must  not-, 
however,  himself  commit  a trespass  by  going  into  his 
neighbour’s  land  for  the  purpose.  Similarly,  if  the  caves 
of  a neighbour’s  house  overhang  his  property  'a  such  a 
way  that  the  rain-water  flows  off  on  to  his  property,  this 
would  constitute  a trespass  and  a nuisance.  He  should 
not,  however,  in  this  case  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
The  best  course  for  him  to  pursue  is  to  bring  an  action  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  or  remove  the  nuisance,  and  for 
any  damages  that  may  have  been  incurred  thereby.  If 
the  fruit,  etc.,  from  a person’s  trees  falls  on  to  his 
neighboiu-’s  land,  the  neighbour  is  not  entitled  to  keep  it, 
he  must  give  it  up  on  the  owner  demanding  it ; and  if  he 
refuses  to  do  so,  an  action  for  damages  for  conversion 
would  lie  against  him. 

TUB  TRANSFER  OF  LAND. 

1.  FORMALITIES  PRIOR  TO  CONVEYANCE.  The 

law  has  always  regarded  laud  as  of  much  greater  importance 
than  goods ; indeed,  at  one  time  an  alien  could  not  hold 
land  in  England,  though  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Much 
more  formality  is,  therefore,  required  in  the  case  of  a sale 
of  land  than  is  necessary  for  the  sale  of  goods.  In  the  case 
of  a sale  of  goods,  the  ownership  is  usually  transferred 
by  simple  delivery  of  the  goods,  whereas  the  ownership  of 
land  must  be  transferred  by  a deed,  called  a conveyance. 

Before  a conveyance  of  land  is  executed,  there  is  usually 
an  agreement  to  purchase  and  convey  the  property  entered 
into  between  the  parties.  This  agreement  must  be  made 
for  a valuable  consideration,  and  it  must  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  bo  charged.  Therefore  both  parties 
should  sign  it. 

Again,  before  the  conveyance  is  executed,  the  purchaser 
has  a right  to  inquire  into  the  title  of  the  vendor,  to  assure 
himself  that  the  title  is  a good  one.  He  can,  therefore, 
demand  an  “ abstract  of  title  ” from  the  vendor,  which  is 
a document  setting  forth  all  the  deeds  and  wills  affecting 
the  title  to  the  property  for  a number  of  years.  The 
Vendor  and  Purcliaser  Act,  1874,  provides  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary  in  the  agree- 
ment or  contract  of  sale,  the  purcliaser  can  demand  that 
the  abstract  shall  show  all  the  dealings  with  the  property 
for  the  previous  forty  years.  In  practice,  however, 
a twenty  years’  title  is  usually  sufficient  to  protect  the 
purchaser’s  right. 

To  further  protect  him,  the  purchaser  usually  has  a right 
to  insist  on  the  inclusion  in  the  conveyanoo  of  certain 
“ covenants  of  title,”  which  will  enable  him  to  sue  the 
vendor  for  damages  if  they  are  broken.  These  covenants 
need  not  always  bo  expressly  set  forth ; for  by  the  Con- 
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veyancing  Act,  1881,  if  the  vendor  exprcascs  that  he  is 
conveying  in  the  capacity  of  beneficial  owner,  he  impliedly 
•covenants ; — 

Cl)  That  he  has  a rit'lit  to  convey  the  property. 

(2)  That  the  purchaser  shall  have  the  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  the  property  conve3’e(i. 

(3)  That  the  i)roperty  is  not  subject  to  any  morteatre  or 
other  charj'e,  other  than  those  whieli  have  been  disclosed 
to  the  fiurcliaser  in  tlie  abstract  of  title. 

(4)  That  the  vendor  will  execute  any  farther  deeds  and 
instruments,  in  addition  to  the  conveyance,  \vhi('h  may 
prove  to  Ijc  reasonably  necessary  for  the  further  us.'-uriu'^ 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  land  conveyed. 

(6)  'that,  if  the  projicrty  conveyed  Ls  leasehold,  the  lease 
Is  a valid  one. 

If,  however,  the  vendor  does  not  sell  in  the  capacity  of 
beneficial  owner,  but  a.s  a mortgagee  or  trustr-e,  the  only 
implied  covenant  that  can  be  inleried  ap  .lnst  him  is  that 
there  are  no  uiKliscloseiJ  mortgages  or  olln  r encumbranct  s 
of  his  own  creation.  And  if  he  sells  in  the  cujiacity  ot  a 
“ settlor  ” (i.e.  the  creator  of  a settlement ; e.g.  a marriage 
settlement),  the  only  inij)lied  covenant  ugain.st  him  is 
number  (4)  above. 

3.  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND.  There  were  s.-yeral 
ways  in  which  freehold  land  might  be  conveyed,  but  since 
the  Real  Proptuty  Act,  1845,  the  usual  m<  tho<l  is  the 
conveyance  by  deed  of  grant.  'I'he  deed  must  be  “ signeil, 
sealed,  and  delivered  ” by  the  [larties  to  the  conveyiinee. 
The  “ seal  ” is  frecjuently  nothing  more  than  a wafer  stuck 
on  to  the  deed  ; and  to  elTect  “ delivery,”  all  a party  m ed 
do  is  to  touch  the  seal  with  one  of  his  fillers,  and  sav, 
“ I deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed.”  Witiies  i-s  art  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  attest  Hit'  signatures  of  the  partu.s, 
but  it  is  generally  better  to  have  (licni.  The  deed  must 
bear  a stamp  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  181)1.  The  value  of  the  stump  will  vary  in 
ttccordanco  with  the  price  or  other  consideration  given  for 
the  property. 

The  deed  itself  is  a very  important  and  formal  document, 
and  under  no  circumstance's  can  a layman  be  advised  to 
draw  it  up.  It  is  usually  divided  into  several  purt<j,  setting 
forth : — 

(1)  The  date  of  delivery,  for  a deed  becomes  ofTci'tivo 
only  on  “delivery;”  (2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  tlie 
respective  parties;  (3)  the  eonsideration  or  sum  paid  for 
the  purchase;  (4)  the  aekriowledgiuent  by  die  vendor  of 
the  receipt  of  the  purchase  money  or  other  eonsiiieration  ; 

(5)  the  capacity  in  which  the  vemlor  acts  (e.>T.  as  benelicial 
owner) ; (6)  words  importing  that  the  property  is  oonve\-ed 
to  the  purchaser;  (7)  a descriptiem  of  the  property:  (8) 
words  setting  forth  the  interest  in  the  property  which  the 
purchaser  thereafter  shall  hold  (e.g.  un  estate  in  fee  simple')  • 
(9)  the  express  covenants  which  the  respective  p.irtiea 
bind  themselves  to  perfoiTU. 

If  the  property  transferred  is  leasehold,  it  should  also 
generally  be  conveyed  by  deed,  but  in  this  case  the  deed 
is  called  a “lease”  or  an  “ assignment  of  lease,”  according 
to  the  circumstances.  No  layman  ought  to  try  to  draw 
up  any  lease  or  assignment  without  legal  assistance.  (For 
further  remarks  on  Leases  see  Landlord  and  Tenant). 

The  mode  of  transferring  copyhold  property  depends 
on  the  custom  of  the  manor  to  wliich  the  pai  ticular  copy- 
hold  is  attached.  It  is  usually  by  surrender  and  admittance, 
whereby  the  copyholder  surrenders  the  property  to  the 
lord,  who  is  bound  to  admit  the  purchaser  to  the  property 
on  the  payment  of  a fine. 

3.  REGISTRATION  OF  TITLE.  The  Laud  Transfer 
Acts,  1876  and  1897,  have  been  passed  with  a view  to  the 
simplification  of  the  process  of  transferring  land  in  England. 
The  Acts  have  established  registers  in  which  particulars 
of  the  ownership  of  freehold  and  long  leasehold  property 
in  England  may,  and  in  the  County  of  London  must,  be 
entered.  The  Acts  do  not  apply  to  copyholds.  The  leases 
which  require  registration  are  leases  for  forty  years  and 
upwards.  The  owner  of  property  wishing  to  register  his 
title  to  it  should  take  his  title  deeds  (it  is  generally  better 
to  employ  a solicitor  for  the  purpose)  to  the  Land  Registry. 
Particulars  of  the  property  and  the  ownership  of  it  will 
there  be  entered  in  the  register,  his  deeds  will  be  stamped 
with  a record  of  the  registration,  and  he  will  be  given  a tond 
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4.  MOKT.M  AI.N.  \N  : ' ni  i . 1 1 1 v a i i ryciration, 

it  IS  said  t'.  I.i-  !;•  I't  1:1  n,  .r.’fi,  itfi  (iif.  '*  ib  fi  1 hand 

1 II  f'-ii'l.il  t I ' I • - -’1'  '1  I ■ .1  I !■  r - 1 ; ) . » - 1 V,  J . !i  with 

gr'  .it  !i  'f.i  I I . , lli  ■ .1 II- i-  w !i.  !|  I.I  ad  w . • 1..  ,1  Ia  II,  ii\  id  U.'ils, 

the  fi'Uti.il  b'rd-  ■ I ti  ii I ].•. i di;i-s  oii  the  .■  .ii.h  Of  mamaga 
j of  the  ti’llHIlt.-,  wl.'-r-M-  -mb  du'--  iiui.l  o t b<-  i 
I from  a rorpor  it  h 'n,  w !. / b • .inm  ? dm  or  n.arrv . ')  l;> n fi tr*», 

from  fill-  ''t  .tute  of  ^!  1 rt  main  in  fl.'-  ri  .'i  •:  1 iwurd  I. 

to  the  lattt  r |.art  > f ti  ■ r<  ii.!i  <'f  \ , f.  • i,  ii.any 

mortmain  A' t-,  v»<re  pi  -«d  with  a \i>w  to  restmlmg  th” 
holding  of  lain!  l>%'  I • rpi -rat io:;s.  Jklo-t  of  the  laiv  ori  the 
«ubjtM.'t  is  now  eontairi-il  in  the  Jklortmain  aiicl  ( harifahle 
I'ses  Ai't,  Issis.  Ify  tins  Al  t fh'-  Crown  has  pow.-r  to 
give  to  a eorporatiun  a h'  < -e  <•  in  e • rtmain  to  hold  land 
suhjei  t to  tin  te-rms  and  i c uditions  contaiiic,.!  in  tlie  li.^nee. 

If  land  IS  convey<*d  to  a 1 ■•rpf-iit  n.n  » lui  h has  no 
authority  to  hold  it.  the  land  is  forfi  it<*d  to  thr  siijiericr 
lord,  if  thi'ie  is  one,  and  if  not,  t"-  the  Crown.  .Authority 
to  hold  land  may  be  given  to  a corporation  latln  r by  the 
aforesaid  licence  from  tlie  Crown,  or  by  on  .Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nearly  all  irnj  i>rtant  corporations  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament  have  been  given  by  their  inoorjiorating 
Act  the  power  to  hold  such  land  as  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  incorporat<  d.  By  the 
Companies  Acts,  1882.  registered  companies  ebtriMi-ih'-d  for 
purposes  of  gain  are  empowered  to  hold  land,  but  if  they 
are  formed  Gr  the  purpose  of  promoting  art,  science,  or 
any  other  object  not  involving  the  acquisition  of  gain, 
they  cannot  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bo.\rd  of  Trade 
hold  more  than  two  acres.  If  they  wish  t-o  hold  more, 
they  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  law  relating  to  the  holding  of  land  by  Ciharities  and 
other  similar  institutions  is  contained  in  the  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses  Acts,  1888  to  189*2,  which  provide 
that  land  may  be  validly  left  by  will  for  charitable  uses, 
provided  it  is  sold  within  a year  of  the  death  of  the  testator. 

Where  land  is  granted  to  a charitable  use,  it  must 
generally  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  attesting 
•witnesses.  To  be  effective  it  must  have  been  executed 
at  least  a year  before  the  grantor’s  death,  and  it  must  be 
registered  in  the  High  Court  within  six  months  of  its 
execution.  The  Acts,  however,  place  certain  semi- 
charitable  institutions  on  a slightly  different  footing ; 
these  include  parks,  schools,  colleges,  museums,  etc. 
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MORTGAGES. 

WHAT  IS  A MORTGAGE  ? A mortgage  arises  when 
a person  transfers  the  general  property  in  his  land  or  goods 
to  another  as  security  for  a loan.  As  a rule,  the  man  who 
borrows  the  money — the  mortgagor — does  not  hand  over 
the  possession  of  the  land  or  goods  to  the  man  who  lends — 
the  mortgagee — but  remains  in  possession  himself.  A 
mortgage,  therefore,  differs  from  a pledge,  in  which  the 
possession  of  the  property  is  always  handed  over  to  the 
pledgee.  Moreover,  there  cannot  be  a pledge  of  land, 
but  a mortgage  may  be  either  of  land  or  goods.  Mortgages 
of  chattels  are  termed  conditional  bills  of  sale,  and  are 
treated  of  in  another  section  of  this  book  [see  section  on 
Bills  of  Sale].  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  mortgagor 
transfers  the  “ general  property  ” in  the  land  or  goods  to 
tho  mortgagee.  This  term  requires  explanation,  and  the 
matter  can  best  be  made  clear  by  a reference  to  the  two 
forms  of  mortgage — lejjal  and  equitable. 

A LEGAL  MORTGAGE.  A legal  mortgage  arises  when 
a person  who  has  himself  the  legal  ownership  of  property 
transfers  that  ownership  to  the  mortgagee  as  security  for 
the  loan.  Legal  ownership  means  that  form  of  ownership 
recognised  by  the  common  law,  as  distinguished  from  equit- 
able ownership,  which  was,  at  one  time,  recognised  only  by 
tho  Court  of  Equity  or  Chancery.  A legal  mortgage  must 
hohy  deed  ; and  the  effect  of  the  mortgage  is  that  tho  mort- 
gagee becomes  tho  legal  owner  of  tho  i)roperty  subject  to 
the  mortgagor’s  right  to  redeem  tho  land,  i.e.  to  have  it 
reoonveyed  to  hi)n,  on  payment  off  of  the  loan,  with  interest 
agreed  upon,  on  the  exact  date  fixed  in  the  mortgage  deed. 
This  data  is,  by  custom,  usually  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  execution  of  the  deed.  Up  to  that  time  the  mort- 
gagor has  a right  of  redemption.  After  that  pcrio<i  has 
elapsed,  he  has  an  equity  of  redemption,  i.e.  a claim,  formerly 
recognised  only  by  tho  Court  of  Chancery,  to  get  his  pro- 
perty back  by  payment  of  loan  and  interest.  According 
to  the  old  doctrines  of  the  common  law,  the  mortgagor 
forfeited  all  his  rights  in  the  land  if  ho  did  not  pay  olT  the 
loan  on  the  exact  day  fixed  in  tho  deed  ; but  the  Court  of 
Equity,  looking  to  the  intention  rather  than  the  form  of 
the  deed,  allowed  him  to  redeem  at  a later  date,  and  since 
the  Judicature  Act,  187.3,  the  rules  of  eejuity,  where  they 
conflict  with  those  of  common  law,  prevail  in  all  the  Courts. 
It  is,  however,  still  necessary  to  remember  this  old  ilistinc- 
tion  between  the  views  of  common  law  and  equity,  for 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  meaning  of  an 
equitable  mortgage. 

.AN  EQUITABLE  MORTGAGE.  An  equitable  mortgage 
may  be  created  in  anyone  of  three  ways.  (1)  The  mort- 
gagor may  have  already  conveyed  property  by  way  of  legal 
mortgage  to  A.  Ho  is  now  desirous  of  borrowing  further 
moneys  on  tho  same  security  from  B.  Idicre  can,  however, 
be  only  one  legal  mortgage  on  any  one  piece  of  property, 
for,  as  has  been  stated,  tho  legal  ownership  in  the  property 
is  transferred  to  the  mortgagee  when  a legal  mortgage  is 
executed.  In  tho  eyes  of  equity,  notwithstanding,  the 
mortgagor,  even  if  tho  period  fixed  in  the  mortgage  deed 
for  redemption  has  passed,  is  looked  upon  as  the  equitable 
owner  of  the  property,  subject,  of  course,  to  tho  charge 
he  has  created.  Ho  can,  therefore,  mortgage  the 
property  to  others,  who  thereby  acquire  equitable  mort- 
gages. (2)  The  mortgagor  may  not  have  executed  a 
legal  mortgage,  and  yet  he  may  be  only  an  equitable  owner. 
For  instance,  land,  or  money,  or  goods  may  have  been 
granted  to  trustees  in  trust  for  A.  In  this  case,  A has  the 
equitable  ownership  only,  and  any  mortgage  by  him  of  his 
property  is  an  equitable  mortgage.  (.3)  A legal  mortgage 
is  a conveyance  by  the  mortgagor  of  the  legal  estate  in 
the  property  to  tho  mortgagee,  and  a deed  is  required.  If 
tho  mortgagor  merely  executes  a memorandum  in  writing, 
charging  his  property  with  repayment  of  a loan,  or  if  ho 
deposits  his  title  deeds,  with  or  without  a memorandum  in 
writing,  with  the  mortgagee,  he  creates  only  an  equitable 
mortgage.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  money  quickly,  without 
the  time  and  formality  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  a 
deed,  such  a mode  of  mortgaging  one’s  property  is  very 


I convenient.  It  will  be  eh  own  hter,  howevef,  tL.it  an 
equitable  mortgage  is,  in  many  respect?,  not  a r-'.^IIv 
I satisfactory  security,  and  those  who  are  alHjut  to  End 
! money  on  mortgage  should,  if  possible,  obtain  a local 
j mortgage. 

j FORM  OP  A MORTGAGE  OF  LAND.  The  Lrm  cf 
■ a mortgage  of  Ir.nd  dififera  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
I property  mortgaged,  and  according  to  whether  the  mort- 
I gage  is  legal  or  equitable.  A leeal  mcrtcige  of  freeholi 
: is  by  deed  and  contains  a covenant  by  the  mcirt,:a:cr  to 
repay  the  money  lent,  with  interest,  on  a fixed  date,  and 
in  default  of  repayment  on  that  day  to  continue  to  ; ay 
interest  at  the  rate  agreed,  by  equal  half-yearly  paymeiit-. 
Then  in  the  same  de^  follows  the  conveyance  of  the  la.nJ 
to  the  mortgagee,  with  a proviso  that  if  the  money  with 
interest  be  paid  oil  on  the  fixed  date,  the  mortgagee  sh.jll 
' reconvey  the  property  to  the  mortgacor.  A legal  mortcaco 
! of  copyhold  is  by  conditional  surrender,  i.e.  the  mortescor 
j surrenders  the  copyhold  to  the  mortcacre  on  the  conditHin 
j that  if  the  morteage  is  paid  off  on  the  date  fixol,  tho 
surrender  shall  be  void.  This  conditional  '-urreLider  is 
! entered  on  the  roll-  of  the  Manor  Court.  In  the  case  of 
a mortgage  of  copyhold,  it  is  u.^ual  abo  to  h.avc  a separate 
deed,  termed  a cnen-mt  to  surrender,  ex  ‘ ntej  b-.fore  tlie 
conditional  surrendfr.  Thb  is  btKrau^-*  a t on  iitional 
surrend- T is  not,  t..ihnicaliy.  a deo.i,  and  lo.;t 

for  the  oovcn.iiit  to  surrend'-r,  the  inutgagi-e  womI  1 not 
have  the  beneiit-s  whii  h,  as  will  b*r  shown  later,  are  conft  rro.! 
by  .Statute  on  mortu-tcees  whose  mortiTMit  s art'  by  ihcd. 
i A legal  mortgage  of  li  .i...!  hiild  is  tithe..-  by  -n... ” - t..'.  in 
which  the  lessee  convi  v.s  tl.  • whole  Ita.-;.'  to  the  inert  ja_'te, 

' or  by  sub-leti^e,  in  which  h*  ■.•<*;ivey^  l!'.  the  reinaindtr  cf 
; the  least,  Save  one  day,  to  tin-  rno: : j In  one  resiiect 

, a 8ub-li-.f.t  is  more  ndviii.t  to  tin*  niort^acet  than 

; an  lussignmi-nt,  for  in  a mort2.  g - l>y  aib-ltast  the  tiiort  j 
I is  not  dire  -tly  liable  to  tin-  Ian  ll.  rd  of  tii'*  nu>rtga,;or  on 
' the  covenants  in  the  lease,  e.cr.  e''Ven;'.nt,s  to  pay  nut,  to 
' repair,  nml  to  insure.  Equitable  nuTteages  of  frecliold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  rimy  Ik*  by  detKl  (i.e.  wh-  n tho 
1 mortgagor  has  not  the  b'L'al  estatoh  by  mere  memorandinn, 

1 or  by  deposit  of  title  ilee..l.s.  If  the  land  is  registered  in 
the  County  of  London,  the  land  certificate,  and  not  tho 
title  deeds,  should  he  dopositinl. 

KHMEDIES  OF  A MORTOAGEE  OF  LA\D. 

If  a mortgagee  is  not  repaid  his  lo.in  with  due  inf-.^st 
thereon,  he  has  certain  romcvlies.  Tho  mo.st  important 
I of  these  are:  (1)  he  can  take  possession  of  the  property  ; 

‘ (2)  he  can  foreclose ; (3)  he  can  sell  the  mortgaged  proj'crty  ; 

! (4)  ho  can  sue  on  the  covenant,  if  the  mortgage  is  by  deed 
I and  contains,  ivs  would  almost  certainly  lie  the  ea.-H*.  a 
i covenant  to  pav  the  debt ; (o)  He  cun  .apjioint  a receiver. 

1.  taking’  possession,  a legal  mortgagee  hius.  in 
theory,  a right  to  take  pc'ssossion  of  the  jiropertyat  once, 
unless  the  mortgage  deeel  forbids  him  to  do  so  ; but  as, 
after  all,  what  the  mortgagee  wants  is  a security  for  his 
money  and  not  tho  management  of  an  estate,  he  would 
not,  in  practice,  take  possession  unless  his  interest  is  in 
arrear,  or  ho  has  not  been  repaid  his  capital  after  notice 
given  to  tho  mortgagor.  An  equitable  mortgagee  can  only 
take  possession  with  leave  of  the  Court.  A mortgagee 
taking  possession  is  under  certain  disadvantages,  lor  ho 
must  account  for  all  rents  and  profits,  must  collect  rents, 
and  is  liable  for  occupation  rent  for  any  house  on  the  land 
he  himself  occupies,  and  ho  cannot  charge  for  his  time  and 
trouble  in  managing  the  proj^K'rty.  He  should  keep  tho 
premises  in  repair  out  of  any  surplus  rents  and  profits 
there  may  be  after  paying  his  interest.  Moreover,  .a  mort- 
gagee who  goes  into  possession  cannot  quit  without  tho 
consent  of  the  mortgagor.  If  he  does  so,  he  may  be  liable 
for  any  damages  that  may  ensue. 

2.  FORECLOSURE.  At  any  time  after  tho  mortgagor 
has  made  default  in  paying  off  the  mortgage  debt,  the 
mortgagee  can  apply  to  (he  Court  of  Chancery  for  a 
foreclosure  decree.  This  decree  orders  an  account  to  l'*e 
taken  before  a Master  (i.e.  an  official  of  tho  Court  of 
Chancery),  of  the  amount  due  to  the  mortgagee,  and 
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directs  that  if  tlie  amoimt  found  due  ia  not  paid  within  six  I 
mouths  of  tho  taking  of  tho  account,  the  mortgagor  is  to  be  | 
“ foreclosed  of  his  equity  of  redemption,”  or,  in  other  | 
words,  the  mortgagee  is  to  bfjcome  the  absolute  owner  of 
the  property.  In  foreclosure  proceedings,  the  mortgagee 
coming  to  the  Court  must  make  parties  to  his  action  not  i 
only  the  mortgagor  but  also  any  mortgagees  subsequent  j 
to  himself,  and  he  usually  makes  parties  to  the  action  ! 
any  prior  mortgagees,  and  offers  to  redeem  them,  i.e.  to 
pay  ofi  their  charges.  Henco  a well-known  saying, 

“ Redeem  up,  foreclose  down,”  i.e.  a person  can  ledi  crn 
any  mortgagee  ]jrior,  and  foreclose  any  mortgagee  sub-  ■ 
sequent,  to  himself.  The  foreclosure  must  be  askeri  for  1 
within  twelve  years  since  tho  mortgagor’s  last  payment 
of  interest  or  written  ricknowledgment  of  tho  mortgage  1 
debt.  It  should  bo  noted  that  there  ia  not  much  chance  i 
that  tho  mortgagee,  by  foreclosure,  will  secure  h property  | 
worth  more  than  his  debt  and  interest,  for,  if  tho  mortgagor 
in  the  course  of  the  foreclosure  proceedings  can  find  any  i 
one  else  to  lend  him  the  money,  he  can  compel  the  mortgagee  ■ 
to  transfer  the  mortgage  to  such  person.  Moreover,  if  I 
there  are  mortgages,  subsequent  to  tho  mortgagee  appl_\nng  , 
for  a foreclosure,  they  would  presumably  pay  him  oft  before  i 
tho  foreclosure  became  absolute,  which  takes  place  six  j 
moritlis  after  tho  Muster  has  made  a Certilicato  of  the 
result  of  tho  account.  It  is  also  specially  provided  by  j 
Statute,  that  any  ono  interested  in  tho  mortgage  money  j 
or  in  tho  equity  of  redemption  may  apjjly  to  the  Court  | 
to  direct  a sale  of  tho  property  instead  of  a foreclosure.  : 

3.  SALE  A mortgagee  can  sell  tho  mortgaged  pro-  ! 
perty  (1)  if  there  is  an  express  agreement  in  the  mortgage  ! 
allowing  him  to  do  so ; or  (2)  if  the  Court  gives  him  leave  , 
to  sell ; or  (3)  if  his  mortgage  is  by  deed,  and  three  months 
have  elapsed  since  a notice  given  by  him  for  repayment  . 
of  his  principal,  or  tho  interest  is  two  months  in  orrear, 
or  there  has  been  a breach  by  the  mortgagor  of  some 
covenant  in  the  mortgage  deed  other  than  a covenant  to  ■ 
pay  tho  principal  debt  and  interest.  In  case  (3)  tho 
power  of  sale  is  implied  and  is  given  by  the  Conveyancing  | 
Act,  1881.  On  a sale,  tho  purchase  money  is  used  to  pay 
oil  prior  charges,  if  any,  tho  costs  of  the  sale,  and  tho 
mortgage  debt  and  interest  of  the  seller.  Tho  surplus  is 
held  by  the  mortgagee  who  sells  in  trust  for  subsequent 
mortgagees  and  the  mortgagor.  The  persons  entitled  to 
the  surplus  must  take  steps  to  recover  it  withiu  six  years 
of  the  sale,  otherwise  their  claims  will  be  barred. 

4.  ACTION  ON  THE  COVENANT.  If  the  mortgage 
does  not  contain  an  exproas  covenant  to  pay  tho  mortgage 
debt,  a promise  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor  is  nevertheless 
implied.  But  the  action  on  this  implied  promise  will  be 
barred  by  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  the  last  payment  of 
interest,  or  from  any  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  the 
debt.  If  there  is  a covenant  to  pay  in  the  deed,  an  action 
can  be  brought  upon  it  until  twelve  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  payment,  of  interest  or  ^v^itten  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  debt. 

5.  APPOINTMENT  OP  RECEIVER.  The  mortgagee, 
if  his  mortgage  is  by  deed  and  if  bis  power  to  sell  has  arisen 
(see  above),  has  an  implied  power,  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
veyancing Act,  1881,  to  appoint  a receiver.  Such  receiver 
collects  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land,  and  thereout, 
after  paying  outgoings,  interest  on  prior  mortgages,  if 
any,  and  his  own  commission,  pays  the  interest  due  on 
the  mortgage  of  the  person  appointing  him,  and  holds  the 
surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  land 
subject  to  the  mortgage.  Although  the  receiver  is 
appointed  by  the  mortgagee,  he  is  considered  to  bo  the 
agent  of  the  mortgagor,  and  therefore  the  mortgagee  is  not 
responsible  for  his  negligence.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  it  is  more  advantageous  for  a mortgagee,  in  this 
respect,  to  appoint  a receiver  than  to  go  into  possession 
himself. 

CONVEYANCING  ACT,  1881.  This  Act  conferred 
numerous  powers  on  mortgagees  of  land,  whose  mortgages 
are  by  deed.  The  powers  are  implied,  and  need  not  be 
set  out  in  the  mortgage  deed.  The  right  to  sell  and  the  richt 
to  appoint  a receiver  have  been  already  referred  to.  The 


mortgagee  wj's  also  ; .vm  a to  the  lourtgaged 

property  up  to  two-tliii  ^s  ol  its  value.  By  ta-  Act, 

a mortgagi.r  in  |.o -ion  or  a mort^'o^.-e  in  j»os».«-.-wi<.!i 

(whether  the  m.  itge'.'e  w js  by  deiid  or  not  , onl' ->8  tho 
mortgage  do' d or  :rei-rn' r^t  exi.n-'.'Iy  ex.  lud' o tl.*-  power, 
can  grant  Ic;;®.- . wb..  h will  b--  1. in  ling  on  tti*-  Uiortgageo 
or  mortgagor  r- -(.• ' tiv.-ly.  'i  b<- Statute  d>  < l ir.-s  that  an 
agricultural  or  oceupation  l.-a-*"  mn  L • gr  int<-J  f jr  a pi.r»od 
not  exceeding  tu<  oty-onc  iri,  ;.nd  u buiiiiine  1- n-.-  for  a 
term  not  c.\c' eding  ni'i'  ty-mne  y<  ais,  but  not  mii.ir.g 
leas^js.  'J'!;.- (’onve\ an-  ng  A' t,  1 Bol,  i.i.o  fbut, 

on  tho  death  of  a mortg  hi-  f -tat*-  in  Ir--.  bold  1 .nd  u 

to  go,  as  jx  r ionolty,  to  h.  - • x.  - uto.'^  or  i.  Iri  irH->t  r .t/  r,  w l.o,  if 
the  rnort  ee'e  d.'bt  is  [.aid  o;;,  would  b<-  lb'*  prope.'  ]..«.•  r.- 
to  r*'C-o:,vev  tin-  L-.nd  to  ti.  • n, ' rtg  igor. 

HOW  MORTGAGEE  MAY  PURSUE  HIS  REMEDIES. 
A mortg  iw'-'  m iV  [mi' :e  al!  b.i  r*na'<iies  . . n-  .rr-iitly, 
i.e.  h.-  mav  ^u.-on  tli  • ovn  ’..’.f  nn't  fer  tb'  bi.laia  r, 

if  any,  b it  due  ; or  ’ t . • ..i » ; e; '.y  and 'i,' on  1 1,.  . '..iai.t 

if  the  lalid'  do.  te  t f'  '•  Mu'  u;nount  bin  1 ■n.  Bui 
if  he  for<  1<  o .‘.’  d th'ii  “u*  ••  (ill  the  eov-ii  ,nt,  th-'  fore- 
closure is  ” r'  -oj!.  • J O I hos  r>:,.  ria  re 

the  right  to  . n th  ■ \i  p^rfy  by  nf.>ir;g  o!T  lie  b.  .ti  a:.d 
inte'-  st.  It  f.  oai,  tb  r tlu\l  li  tiic?  m>  rtj  ig'  li^i 

for.vlo  i-d  .itid  tli'  .i  "old  the  j»rc}i'’'ty,  be  < ..i.i.ot  eue 

for  any  d.fi.  iiii.  v,  f.e,  I.  .ving  pa.rt  'd  w.th  fh'-  la:.!,  be 
cannot  r<  •;  nvt  y it  t . t .•  t rtgiisg.jr,  and,  tb<refof,  'he 
fon  clo  uro  1 nnot  L.  t | ni  -i. 

PRIORITIES.  It  th f ..r-  / veral  mortgM.».s  ..n  the 

same  prop.  ■ y,  the  «iuet'.  .n  of  priority  If  th'' 

mortgagf.^  are  on  hmd,  tie-  e.-nersl  r :1-  is  t .sat  th?'  'nertgag-  > 
rank  in  order  of  date,  but  tbut  a l-s  ■ .1  n.  rtgag.  e h juionty 
if  at  tho  time  of  h's  iio>.-tgrief  1 . bt.d  no  n ui -o  ol  4.ny 
prior  equitiiblc  rriortiF:. gs  f;.  It  hfu?  h • :»  -tatrd  nbovo 
that  there  .^.an  only  br  one  b-gal  nn  e 1 1.'';."-  n su  v < n*-  e-tate. 
If,  therefore,  X nicjEtgae,-.,  bis  bu  d to  A hv  i-j  iitst  !o 
mortgage,  aixl  tin  ri  f .,-  B by  b-gal  inert yng.-,  aa  1 B n<> 
notice  of  A's  inortgrtgo  wh*:?  he  lent  his  n.'.r.y,  B h .i 
priority  over  A.  .As  r.-gar  Is  vi iiitaLhe  niortg  - > n tne 
Siune  (vstate,  tleyv  mnk  in  onler  of  U.itf,  t-ubjitt  to  the 
po.ssible  operation  of  the  doctrine  of 

TACKING.  This  do.trine  is  upon  th<-  pdonty 

which  is  given  to  the  holder  of  the  b.  g. J . But 

shortly,  it  is  the  right  of  a mortgagee  who  bi  l ls  a b gal 
mortgage,  together  with  of  licr  ehargcjs  on  the  p?snie  props  rty, 
to  tack  them  together  and  squeeze  out  any  intermediate 
! mortgages  of  whose  charges  he  had  no  neti-e  when  he 
i advanced  his  money.  It  nmy  arise  in  two  ways. 

(1)  A advanc.'S  monev  to  B.  and  gets  a I?.;' d mor'i’a-'e 
on  B’s  laud  ; afterwards  Ip  raises  further  l.y  e.iuitaMe 
mortgages  from  0 and  D,  etc.  B then  rai;"S  another 
advance  from  A on  the  same  security.  If  A had  no 
knowledge  of  the  charges  of  G and  D when  he  mode  hla 
furtlier  advance,  he  ctxn  Gick  his  further  advance  to  hU 
legal  mortgage,  and  claim  to  be  ji  id  oC  both  tef  -re  G and 
dT  If,  however.  A knew  of  the  prior  charges  of  C and  D 
when  he  made  his  second  advance,  he  cannot  tack  even 
though  his  original  mortgage  was  expressly  declared  to 
extend  to  any  furtlier  advances. 

(2)  B borrows  monev  from  A by  legal  mortgage,  and 
afterwards  from  C and  b successively  by  equitable  mort- 
gages on  the  some  land.  If  D.  when  he  lent  liis  money, 
did  not  know  of  C’s  char:!e.  he  e.an  by  luiyins  up  A’s  legal 
mo^tg.^c■e  tack  his  equitable  inortc’  ce  to  it  and  get  priority 
for  both  mortgages  over  C.  It  does  not  m.art.^r  that 
D knew  of  C’.s  di.arge  when  he  acquired  the  legal  mortgage, 
so  long  as  he  did  not  know  of  it  when  he  made  his  original 
advance. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  an  equitable  mortgagee  has 
a right  to  redeem  any  prior  mortgage  if  he  is  prepared  to 
pay  oil  the  capital  sum  and  interest.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  given,  C might  have  gone  to  A before  D did  so,  and 
redeemed  A’s  mortgage,  and  then  he  would  have  been 
safe. 

NEGLIGENCE  OR  FRAUD  OF  MORTGAGEE.  It 

should  be  stated  that  a mortgagee  may  lose  the  priority 
he  otherwise  would  enjoy  if  he  is  guilty  of  fraud  or  negli- 
gence. 

Thus,  if  B deposits  his  title  deeds  with  A by  way  of 
equitable  mortgage,  and  A afterwards  allows  B to  take 
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back  the  title  deeds,  and  B deposits  them  with  C as  security 
for  an  allowance,  0,  if  he  did  not  know  of  A’s  charge  at 
the  time,  will  have  priority  over  A. 

A legal  mortgagee,  however,  will  not  lose  his  priority 
merely  on  the  ground  of  carelessness,  but  only  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  or  gross  negligence. 

Thus,  where  B executed  a legal  mortgage  in  favour  of 
A,  but  made  excuses  for  non-production  of  the  title  deeds 
(which  are  usually  handed  over  to  the  legal  mortgagee), 
and  afterwards  executed  a mortgage  in  favour  of  C,  and 
deposited  the  title  deeds  with  C,  it  was  held  that  A was 
not  postponed  to  C. 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION.  It  has  been  stated  above 
that,  after  the  period  for  redemption  fixed  in  the  mortgage 
deed  has  elapsed,  the  mortgagor  has  left  in  him  an  “ equity 
of  redemption.”  It  has  been  decided  that  an  equity  of 
redemption  is  an  estate  in  the  property  and  therefore  can 
itself  be  mortgaged.  If  the  mortgage  is  on  real  property, 
the  equity  of  redemption,  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagee,  | 
will  descend  like  real  property.  Any  clause  in  the  mortgage  j 
deed,  or  any  contract  made  between  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
the  mortgagor  of  this  equity  of  redemption,  is  void.  Any 
attempt  even  to  “ clog  ” or  fetter  its  exorcise  has  been  held 
to  bo  void.  Thus,  where  a publican  mortgaged  the  lease 
of  his  public-house  to  a brewer,  and  agreed  to  buy  beer 
only  of  that  brewer  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease, 
it  was  held  that,  on  payment  off  of  the  mortgage,  his  ' 
obligation  to  buy  beer  of  that  brewer  came  to  an  end.  | 
A mortgagor  may,  however,  lawfully  bind  himself  not  to 
redeem  for  a certain  period,  say  for  five  years.  In  this  I 
case,  of  course,  the  mortgagee  cannot  foreclose  or  sell  ; 
during  the  same  period  so  long  as  interest  is  paid.  The  | 
equity  of  redemption  can  be  exercised  not  only  by  the  | 
mortgagor,  but  also  by  any  subsequent  mortgagee  on  the  i 
same  property,  or  by  a purchaser  of  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, or,  in  fact,  by  any  one  interested  in  the  equity  of  | 
redemption.  It  may  bo  well  to  add  that  any  advantage  | 
secured  to  a mortgagee  over  and  above  his  principal  and  | 
interest  is  called  a ‘‘collateral”  advantage.  Where  a 
collateral  advantage  affects  the  value  of  the  property 
mortgaged  it  cannot  bo  enforced  after  the  mortgage  is 
paid  off;  but  if  it  affects  the  mortgagor  personally  it  can 
bo  enforced,  provided  it  is  not  oppressive  or  unconscion- 
able. 

TIME  FOR  REDEMPTION.  A mortgagor  can  redeem 
on  tho  date  fixed  in  the  mortgage  deed  without  giving 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  but  if  ho  exercises  his  equity 
of  redemption  after  that  date  has  passed,  ho  must  give  six 
months’  notice  or  pay  six  months’  interest  in  lieu  of  notice. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  where  the  mortgagee  has 
demanded  repayment  or  taken  possession  of  the  property  ; 
nor  does  it  apply  to  an  equitable  mortgage  by  deposit  of 
title  deeds.  In  such  cases  tho  mortgagor  can  redeem 
without  notice.  If  the  mortgagee  refuses  to  recon vcy 
the  property  when  the  mortgagor  offers  to  redeem,  the 
mortgagor  should  bring  an  action  in  Chancery. 

HOW  IS  EQUITY  OP  REDEMPTION  LOST?  The 
mortgagor  will  lose  his  equity  of  redenijition  if  the  mort- 
gagee forecloses  (see  above) ; or  if  ho  sells  (but  in  this  case 
the  mortgagor  will  be  entitled  to  any  surplus) ; or  if  tho 
mortgagee  enters  into  possession  of  the  land  and  holds  it 
for  twelve  years  without  acknowledging  in  writing  the 
mortgagor’s  right  to  redeem  ; or  if  the  mortgagor  executes 
a second  mortgage  by  deed  and  fraudulently  conceals  the 
first  mortgage.  Hence  the  statement  ” Once  a mortgage 
always  a mortgage  ” is  not  to  bo  taken  quite  literally. 

CONSOLIDATION.  If  a mortgagor  mortgaged  different 
properties  by  separate  mortgages,  and  (ho  period  fixed  in 
the  different  mortgages  for  repayment  had  elapsed,  and 
the  mortgages  had  all  got  into  the  hands  of  one  person, 
that  person  was  entitled  to  refuse  to  allow  tho  mortgagor, 
or  any  subsequent  assignee  of  tho  equity  of  redemption, 
to  redeem  one  of  the  mortgages  without  redeeming  (he 
other  or  others  at  the  same  time.  By  the  Conveyancing 
Act,  1881,  sec.  17,  this  right  of  consolidation,  as  it  is  termed, 
was  abolished,  unless  the  mortgage  deeds  or  one  of  them 
WproBsly  excludes  the  operation  of  section  17. 


REAL  ESTATE  CHARGES  ACTS.  By  a series  of  Acts 
known  by  this  name,  if  an  owmer  of  freehold,  copyhold, 
or  leasehold  prop>erty,  which  Is  subject  to  a mortgage,  dies, 
the  person  who  gets  the  land  takes  it  subject  to  the 
mortgage ; i.e.  he  cannot  call  on  the  deceas^  person's 
executor  or  administrator  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  out  of 
the  general  personrJ  estate  of  the  deceased. 

MORTGAGES  OF  REGISTERED  LAND.  In  Yorksbire, 
registered  charges  take  priority  according  to  date  of 
registration,  except  in  cose  of  actual  fraud,  and  the  doctrine 
of  tacking  does  not  apply.  In  the  County  of  London 
compulsory  registration  of  certain  interests  in  land  apphes. 
and,  subject  to  any  entry  on  the  register  to  the  coutrara*. 
registered  charges  rank  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  arc  entered  on  the  register,  and  not  according  the 
order  in  which  they  are  created. 


WILLS, 

WHAT  MAY  BE  LEFT  BY  WILL.  A Wn'l  or  Tost'.m.. n' 
is  the  declaration  h}'  u joersou  < f liLs  wishes  with  ro’ard  u) 
the  disposal  of  bis  property  aft-.-r  death.  A Codiril 
supplement  to  a Will-  Tho  pers‘'n  who  makes  a Will  o.* 
Codicil  is  called  a testator,  or,  it  a woman,  a testatrix. 
Originally,  valid  Wills  could  be  mo'le  by  word  of  nu'uth, 
but  this  can  no  longer  lie  done,  except  in  the  cr--e  of  si'ldi*'.'-’ 
and  sailors’  Wills.  With  this  exception,  all  Wills  i.nd 
Codicils  rmiet  now  be  written  or  printi-d,  signed  by  the 
tcbt.itor,  and  attested  by  two  witne>>es. 

A person  can  now  dispose  of  by  Will  all  the  projxriy  to 
which  he  is  entitled  at  the  time  ol  his  death.  But  of  course 
he  cannot  give  /iway  more  (baa  he  is  I’lititlcd  to.  Where, 
for  instance,  he  pov'^ess*  s property  which  is  morf 
and  he  dispos  s of  it  by  his  Will,  the  berKficiary  will  have 
to  take  it  subject  to  the  me-: .ra_-o,  unless  tlic  t-. ."tator  ) as 
provided  for  the  clearing  off  of  t!  e mortgage  in  some  t :Lcr 
way,  as  by  directing  that  it  hh  ill  be  paid  off  out  of  the 
residue  of  Ills  j>er8onal  ostaie. 

In  former  times,  property  dispisid  of  by  Will  was 
divideii  under  two  heads,  rf<d  property  and  p-rsonal 
property.  Until  the  Wills  Act,  1S.87,  the  number  of 
witnesses  nml  other  formalities  to  bo  observed  in  the 
execution  of  Wills  variivi  according  as  the  property  w.as 
Realty  or  Personalty.  Again,  until  the  I.and  Transfer 
Act,  1897,  real  and  personal  property  did  not  pass  in  the 
same  way.  Now,  however,  this  distinction  between  Real 
and  Personal  property  is  not  of  great  importance  to  laymen, 
though  it  still  accounts  for  the  use  of  certain  technical 
expressions.  Thus  “ real  property  ” is  devised,  and  goes 
to  a devisee,  whilst  “ ptTsonal  property  ” Is  bequeathed,  and 
goes  to  a legatee.  Gift  is  a word  w hich  covers  both  devises 
and  bequests,  and  the  word  beneficiary  covers  both  devisees 
and  legatees. 

WHO  CAN  MAKE  A VALID  WILL.  The  law  is  (hat 
anv  adult  person  can  make  a valid  Will,  providcvl  ho  is 
of  sound  mind,  but  that  infanta  (persons  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age)  cannot  dispose  of  their  property  by  Will. 
Soldiers,  on  actual  militarv-  service,  and  seamen  at  sea  may 
dispose  of  their  goods  by  verbal  declaration  in  the 
presence  of  witne.ases. 

Whether  or  not  a married  woman  can  make  .a  valid  Will 
depends  on  tho  date  of  her  marriage.  If  she  was  married 
since  the  Hist  December,  ISS‘2,  she  can  make  a Will  dis- 
posing of  her  property  as  she  Ukes.  If  she  w.aa  married 
before  that  date  she  can  vahdly  dispose  of  by  Will  all  tho 
property  which  she  has  acquiroil  since  that  date,  and  also 
such  property  as  has  been  settled  to  her  separate  use  or 
made  her  property  by  tho  Marrieil  Women’s  Property 
Act,  1870.  But  sine  cannot  make  a valid  \\  ill  disposing 
of  any  other  property,  except  by  merely  exvTcising  a power 
of  appointment,  without  tho  express  permission  of  her 
husband.  Furthermore,  the  husband  in  such  oases  can 
withdraw  his  permission  at  any  time  before  the  \^  ill  is 
proved.  Again,  if  the  wife  in  such  a cavsc  survives  her 
husband,  she  must  re-exi'cnte  the  Will  or  it  will  bivoms 
iuvaUd. 
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Outlaws  cannot  make  a valid  Will.  This  is  partly 
because  they  have  no  property  to  leave,  their  property 
having  been  foi’leited  by  the  Crown,  and  also  because  they 
have  no  legal  rights  whatever.  Nor  can  the  subjects  of 
countries  at  war  with  Great  Britain  make  valid  Wills 
disposing  of  any  of  their  property  in  this  country. 

With  regard  to  idiots  and  other  insane  persons,  they 
cannot  generally  make  valid  Wills  whilst  they  are  insane, 
but  they  can  make  them  during  a lucid  interval.  So,  also, 
they  can  make  valid  Wills  if  the  insanity  is  of  such  a nature 
that  it  does  not  prevent  thorn  profrerly  transacting  their 
business  or  controlling  their  general  affairs.  In  other 
words,  the  Courts  are  always  loth  to  upset  a Will,  nor  will 
they  do  so  merely  because  the  testator  happened  to  bo 
eccentric,  even  if  his  eccentricity  took  such  an  abnormal 
form  that  it  would  bo  regarded  by  ordinary  persons  os 
insanity.  If  a person  makes  a Will  whilst  perfectly  sane, 
it  is  not  rendered  invalid  by  bis  subsequently  becoming 
insane. 

N.B. — When  a person  executes  a Will  without  approving 
of  its  contents,  wliether  he  has  been  indufcd  to  do  so  )ij 
the  state  of  his  mind,  drunkenness,  force,  or  undue  InQu- 
ence  the  Will  is  invalid. 

HOW  A WILL  IS  MADE. 

1.  SIGNATURE.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
soldiers  and  sailors’  Wills,  which  will  bo  dealt  with  later, 
all  Wills  must  bo  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  testator  at 
the  foot  or  end.  It  is  not  absolutely  neceHsary  for  him  to 
sign  it  himself.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  someone  else  signs 
it  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction.  But  it  is  better 
that  he  should  himself  sign  it  unless  he  is  too  ill  to  do  so. 
If  he  cannot  sign  his  name  he  may  make  his  mark.  If 
the  signature  is  not  at  the  foot  or  end  of  the  Will,  the  part 
that  follows  the  signature  will  not  be  valid.  The  \Vill 
need  not  nil  be  contained  on  a single  sheet  of  pu{)er  ; but 
if  on  several  sheets  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should 
be  connected  together  in  some  way.  No  alterations  must 
be  made  in  a Will  after  signature,  and  those  mmle  before 
signature  must  be  initial!^  by  the  testator  and  by  both 
witnesses. 

2.  ATTESTATION.  No  Will  will  be  valid  unless  the 
testator’s  signature  is  attested  by  two  witnesses  in  his 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  The  witnesses 
must  sign  their  names  to  the  WiU.  It  is  usual  to  insert 
between  the  testator’s  signature  and  the  signatures  of 
the  witnesses  a short  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  latter 
have  attested  the  testator’s  signature  in  his  presence,  and 
in  the  presence  of  each  other.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  clause  should  be  inserted,  but  its  presence  makes 
it  very  much  easier  for  the  executors  to  obtain  probate 
of  the  Will.  The  witnesses  should  not  be  persons  who  in 
any  way  benefit  by  the  Will,  nor  the  waves  or  husbc.mis 
of  such  persons.  For  though  the  Will  will  in  all  other 
respects  be  valid,  the  witnesses  and  their  consorts  will  not 
be  able  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it ; but  if  a codicil  is 
subsequently  executed,  and  attested  by  other  wdtnesses, 
the  witnesses  to  the  will  are  entitled  to  their  gifts. 

Any  person  who  is  competent  to  give  evidence  is  a good 
witness  to  a will,  even  though  such  person  be  under  age. 
Of  comse  it  is  best  to  have  witnesses  of  manifest  under- 
standing and  of  good  credibility. 

3.  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  WILLS.  Under  the 
Wills  Act,  1837,  soldiers  in  actual  military  service  and 
sailors  actually  at  sea  are  not  bound  by  the  formalities 
which  other  testators  have  to  observe.  T’ney  may  even, 
subject  to  the  following  exceptions,  make  Wills  without 
writing,  by  merely  informing  witnesses  of  their  testa- 
mentary wishes.  Under  the  Navy  and  Marines  (Wills) 
Acts,  1865  and  1897,  which  apply  to  petty  officers,  seamen, 
marines,  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  marines  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Wills  of  such  persons  to  pass 
wages,  prize-money  and  effects  in  the  possession  of  the 
Admiralty  must  be  written  and  executed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  Acts  further  require  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
shall  be,  if  possible,  a superior  officer  or  chaplain,  and 
where  this  is  impossible,  that  he  should  be  some  responsible 


I person,  as  a BriusL  Consul  or  the  eurgeoo  of  a naval 
I hospital.  There  ia  a somewhat  similar  provision  In  the 
Merchant  .‘^hipping  .Act,  l8U4,  ks  to  rl,i.  di>i..,.fi!  of  a sea- 
man’s property  in  the  j)0".-^‘ion  of  the  lb  ;.:  i of  Trade, 
except  that  if  the  Will  if>  tiiiolc  on  b'l^ril  i-i.ip  only  oos 
witnesa  U rwjuirexl,  but  this  one  mubt  l>e  either  the  master 
or  the  first  mate. 

I 4-  WILLS  MADE  ABROAD.  Where  load  is  disprMw-<l 
of  by  Will,  the  Will  mu  t b'  exi  < uted  in  u '•ordiincs  with 
the  law  of  the  pl.vc<-  where  th'-  lu'i.i  !■,  Kit uiit<*<l ; but  ahero 
I goods  are  ho  dispo-i-d  of,  th.-  Will  i-  n.-n.-rallv  cun»tru*xi 
j in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  pliu-e  wliere  the  testator 
is  domicilcil.  A p‘*rs(»n  is  said  to  be  clom.  il*-.!  m a par- 
ticular country  when  he  has  miule  his  j-rrimtnfnt  koina 
there.  Th  us  u person  riMv  a-quire  a iornirn  domi.ila 
! whilst  still  remaining  u British  subjest.  It  ib  frequently 
' a ditfieult  m..lt<-r  to  a-  .-rt^un  a t<  st<tfor  H dortii.  ile.  To 
j obviate  th»  -ic  diflicultn  s,  Lord  K in^rxlow n'*  A.  t was  paaoed 
' in  IhGl  (hM  A Vn  f.,  c.  Il4j.  By  this  A.  t.  where  a 
I liritish  subject  inakcs  m a f.  ri  i;,-ii  country  a W ill  .ii't.osing 
j of  his  [lersonal  [.rop.-rty,  it  h to  Im?  < -l  i-  rr.l  a ruli  l Will 
I if  ex»cut<xl  cither  ac  . .b:.;/  to  the  1 .w  of  that  f'Veiim 

j country,  or  oi-eordini;  to  the  law  of  the  phvoe  where  the 

j test  ator  was  d< ‘micih  <1,  or  aci'i.rduiir  to  the  law  i f that 
part  of  the  British  l^mp>re  friim  >vhi'  h he  orieinallv  came. 

I 6.  HINTS  ON  WILL-MAKI.NO.  W i. -n  .i  je-rKon  desirea 
I to  make  his  W ill,  h .>  i,;lit  lir-t  to  t<.  two  or  thr<.e  of  his 

I friends  .'iiid  get  th.  ir  < . ■ - :.t  t*.  n.  t as  ex*-,  utor*.  He  is 

• not  hound  to  ilo  no,  hut  if  tie  ir  < .-ii  ent  has  previously 
' been  obtiiiiHsl  th.  y ur*-  !>  --s  lik*  Iv  t..  rrnouii.'e  probate. 

I He  should  then  m.»k>’  a v h«du' • of  dl  1 ;■>  prop.  rty.  This 

j will  be  uicful  to  his  h.  f.  r or  f..  him  self  m the  pr*- para  lion 

of  the  Will,  .i:..!  it  will  rd  .•  i..*  of  jr  vt  *.  rv  ■ e t..  1,  s rie.'U. 
tors  Hft<*r  he  is  d.  i.i.  H.i\  u .»  io;;.  t'.:  h.  -h".!!.!  instruct 
a solicitor  to  pr.  j ir.-  the  W:  1.  It  W'.  .l.l  be  verv  unwise 

of  him  to  prep  ir.  it  hims  -lf,  h ;t  if  he  pn  f.-r*  to  take  tho 

risk  the  following  hints  m i\-  I*.-  of  si-rvic.s  to  him. 

He  should  nvoi.l  all  altciii|.t8  at  (.•<  Imu -J  expressicsis 
and  state  his  int<*nti..n  in  the  plain. --t  an.l  simplest 
language  possible.  He  sliouM  not  .i*t' mpt  to  .lualify  th® 
gifts  in  any  way,  ainl  In-  should  av.'  <1  th-  rr.-.vtioii  of  any 
trust,  as  such  creation  r>  lui.'cs  try-hiiu  .'il  skill  of  a high 
order. 

The  following  direction-,  should  lx*  « arefully  followed  : — 

(1)  Hecin  with  a dc  ! nr  aioo  that  it  L-  j'-'ir  ia-t  Will, 
giving  vour  full  name  and  jM-rraunfut  ir.s-.-  :*na  date  i f 
the  Will. 

(‘J)  Kxprc  -ly  revoke  ail  previ  -i  WiiN  arid  l odicils.  if 
any.  [If  thLs  1-  not  d.>tie  t cy  wi  i ri  in.k  -.  ir.  f.  roc  so  far 
as  they  are  consi-t-:it  v-itli  the  la'.'f  W.!l,  and  bo  a 
probable  c.-iuse  of  liTi-’ation.] 

(3)  .Appoint  executors,  two  being  tiie  mot  convcriiont 
number. 

(-1)  Dires  t the  eie.  it.irs  to  iniii.c  i!  ileiy  pay  a cer- 
tain sum  out  of  the  estate  to  tiie  or  r.-nie  other 

suitable  person  .so  as  to  obviate  pc.  un'  .:y  diilicultu's 
while  the  extx-utors  are  windine  up  the  -^tate. 

(5)  Set  forth  such  eifts  a«  you  inte-,  i to  make,  stating 
clearly  who  the  reciiuentp  are  to  be,  and  il  the  gifto  are  to 
be  free  from  legacy  duty,  say  so  clearly. 

(6)  Lastly,  designate  tlie  person  to  whom  you  da-ire 
to  leave  the  rcsi-iiie  of  your  proi.erty 

Having  completed  the  Will,  summon  two  persons  who 
not  only  do  not  derive  any  benefit  from  the  Will,  but  whose 
wives  or  husbands  do  not  derive  any  benefit  either. 

You  must  then  sign  your  name  at  the  foot  or  end  of  tlie 
Will  (and  not  auvwhero  else)  in  the  presence  of  both  the 
witnesses,  who  must  then  sign  in  your  presence  and  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  a clause  being  inserted  to  this 
effect  between  your  signature  and  theirs. 

N.B. — If  any  words  are  scratched  out,  or  inserted 
between  the  lines,  or  if  there  are  any  other  alterations  in 
the  Will,  both  the  testator  and  the  witnesses  must  initial 
them, 

6.  SOME  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION.  Courts  of  law  in 
construing  a Will  will  interpret  it  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  testator  as  expressed  by  the  Will.  Thus,  if  the  Will 
says:  “I  leave  my  property  in  Kent  to  John  Brown,” 
when  the  testator  has  no  property  in  Kent,  evidence  will 
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not  be  admitted  to  show  that  the  word  “ Kent  ” has  been 
inadvertently  substituted  for  “ Sussex.”  But  where  the 
Will  says,  “ I leave  my  property  to  my  friend  Brown,” 
and  he  has  two  friends  named  Brown,  evidence  will  be 
admitted  to  enable  the  Court  to  draw  an  inference  as  to 
which  Brown  was  meant.  But  evidence  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  explain  what  are  called  jpalent  ambiguities,  as 
where  a blanik  has  been  left  in  place  of  the  name  of  a 
beneficiary. 

Wills  are  generally  construed  as  speaking  from  the 
death  of  the  testator,  especially  when  the  gifts  are  described 
in  general  terms.  Thus,  “ I leave  all  my  money  at  Lloyd’s 
Bank  to  my  son,”  will  mean  all  the  money  the  testator 
has  at  that  Bank  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  merely 
such  money  as  he  had  there  at  the  date  of  his  Will.  But 
where  a contrary  intention  is  expressed  by  the  Will,  the 
Courts  are  bound  by  the  intention.  Thus,  “ the  land 
I now  own  in  Somerset,”  would  mean  the  land  owned  at 
the  date  of  the  Will. 

Where  a general  gift  made  by  W'ill  has  lapsed  or  become 
void,  the  gift  goes  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  residue 
of  the  estate.  Gifts  lapse  when  the  beneficiary  dies  before 
the  testator ; but  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  children,  or  other 
issue  of  the  testator,  the  gifts  would  go  to  the  person 
entitled  to  the  dead  child’s  property,  provided  that  such 
child  or  other  issue  left  issue  living  at  the  testator’s  death. 
And  there  is  a similar  exception  where  the  testator  haa 
given  property  “ in  fee  tail  ” to  a person  who  dies  before 
him.  The  property  would  then  go  to  the  person  entitled 
to  succeed  under  the  entail. 

As  Wills,  unlike  deeds,  are  not  infrequently  drawn  by 
persons  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  techni- 
cal expressions,  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  not  bo 
constnied  with  the  same  strictness  as  deeds.  I’herefore, 
when  a testator  makes  a gift  of  certain  lands  to  a person, 
without  attaching  to  the  gift  “ words  of  lirnitatioti,”  as 
they  are  called,  that  is  to  say,  words  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  estate  wliioh  the  testator  means  to  jjass  (as  whether 
it  is  to  be  the  fee  simple  or  merely  an  estate  for  life),  the 
beneficiary  will  get  the  greatest  estate  in  those  lauds  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  testator  to  give. 

7.  IP/IPORTANCE  OF  TECHNICAL  WORDS.  Testators 
desiring  to  make  a gift  to  a person  would  do  well  to  add 
the  word  “ absolutely,”  in  case  any  litigation  should 
afterwards  ensue  as  to  whether  a trust  has  been  createnl. 
A testator  is  advised  to  trust  to  the  integrity  of  the  benefici- 
ary in  disposing  of  the  property,  and  not  to  express  the 
hope,  in  his  Will,  that  the  property  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a particular  way,  unless  he  wishes  a trust  to  be  created. 

As  for  technical  expressions  ho  should  eschew  them, 
but  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  apparently 
every-day  expressions  often  have  in  law  a highly  technical 
meaning.  Thus  “brother”  includes  a half-brother,  but 
not  a step-brother  or  brother-in-law,  for  these  are  not 
blood  relations.  Again,  “ children  ” means  legitimate 
children  only.  So  if  a testator  desires  by  his  Will  to  confer 
a benefit  on  illegitimate  children,  ho  should  bo  careful  to 
Bpecify  them  by  name.  As  marriages  with  a deceased 
wife’s  sister  and  bigamous  maiTiagos  are  not  legal,  the 
children  of  such  marriages  are  illegitimate.  Again,  a 
divorced  wife  would  not  come  under  the  description  ” my 
wife.”  She  is  no  longer  the  testator’s  wife,  though  she 
has  the  right  to  use  his  name.  Questions  do  not  now  arise 
as  to  whether  a gift  “ to  my  wife  ” would  apply  to  a wife 
whom  the  testator  has  married  after  making  his  Will,  for 
the  marriage  would  revoke  the  Will. 

As  “ worldly  goods  ” does  not  include  real  property, 
unless  a contrary  intention  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Will, 
it  is  better  to  say  ” All  my  property  whatsoever,”  than  “ all 
my  worldly  goods.” 

_ The  word  “ money  ” includes  all  the  money  in  the  posscs- 
fiion  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  death,  whether  in 
the  hank  or  in  the  house,  and  also  all  money  to  which  he 
is  actually  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  <leath,  but  it  does 
not  include  money  due  on  notes  of  hand  or  other  debts 
due  to  the  testator.  ” Cash  ” is  not  in  law  such  a com- 
prehenaive  term  as  “money,”  but  it  includes  Bank  of 


England  notes.  The  words  “ my  family  ’’  only  apply  to 
the  testator’s  children,  not  to  hLe  wife  or  grand-chlidren. 
“ Furniture  ” includes  pictures  and  plate,  bat  not  wines 
or  a library  of  books. 

N.B. — There  are  hundreds  of  other  technical  expressiocLe 
differing  widely  from  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
terms ; but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  persuade  an 
untrained  person  not  to  venture  to  prepare  hi»  own  Will, 
or  at  any  rate  to  convince  him  of  the  hsk  be  runs  in  so 
venturing. 

8.  FORM  OF  A SIMPLE  WILL.  A Will  need  not 
assume  any  particular  form.  Any  writing  duly  signed 
and  attested  by  two  witn-^sses  is  suflacient.  But  the 
following  form  of  a very  simple  Will  creating  no  truet* 
may  prove  of  assi-tance  to  those  unwise  and  reckless 
enough  to  attempt  to  WTite  a Will  without  the  assistance 
of  a lawyer. 

I,  John  Jones,  of  103,  Alpha  Road,  Whitechapel,  make 
and  execute  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  on  the  Uiird 
day  of  April,  19(t5.  I hereby  revoke  ail  my  former  Wilis,. 
Codicils  and  Testamentary  Di.'posiiion.s.  I appoint  my 
brother  Alfred  Jones  and  my  broUier-in-law  James  Smita 
executors  of  this  my  Will,  and  I give  to  each  of  them  who 
shall  accept  the  ortice  tlie  sum  of  fifty  pounds  fer  their 
trouble.  I cive  to  my  de.ar  wife  Klit.shfth  .iones  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pountB  for  her  immediate  use.  and  I 
direct  my  executors  to  pay  tlie  .same  to  her  out  cf  the 
first  monies  that  come  into  their  hands.  I give  to  my 
said  wife  all  the  liquors,  wines,  fuel,  house-keeping  stor<^ 
and  provisions  in  my  hou.-e  at  the  time  of  m.v  death. 
I give  to  e.icli  of  my  daughters,  ilary  Jones  and  Janet 
.Tone*}  tlie  sum  of  two.  hundred  pounds.  I ihve  to  my  son 
Robert  Jones,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds.  I give 
to  my  old  nurse  and  foster-mother,  .'^arah  Jenkins,  o< 
43,  I’urbeck  Road,  I'nllnuu,  the  sum  of  thirty  pouuih.  free 
of  legacy  duty.  I irive  to  my  sister  Marua  Smitli,  the 
wife  of  James  Smith,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds.  1 giv® 
the  residue  of  all  my  pro|>erty  whatsoever  to  my  said 
dear  wife  Elizabeth  Jones  iil  solntoly.  In  witness  whereof 
I the  above-named  testator  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
the  day  and  year  first  atxove  written. 

John 

Signed  by  Uie  testator  as  his  l.i-t  Will  and  Testament 
In  tlio  pn*sence  of  us.  who  tauli  beinc  tiresent  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  presence  and  in  the  prc'.  nce  of  each  other 
have  hereunto  snhsi’ribed  our  names  as  wiale^*es. 

M Ai/e, 

Housemaid. 

li'3.  Alpha  Road,  Whitechapel. 

Scunuel  Squters, 

Accountant, 

7,  Alpha  Road,  WhitechapeL 

REVOCATION  OF  WILLS.  A testator  can  always 
revoke  a previous  Will,  sometimes  even  unconsciously. 
Thus,  where  a Will  is  miule  by  a person  who  is  single 
(whether  bachelor,  spinster,  willow,  or  widower)  if  the 
person  subsequently  marries,  the  Will  is  automatically 
revoked. 

Again,  where  a testator  has  bequeathed  certain  property 
to  a person  and  has  afterwards  parteil  with  the  property 
before  his  death,  the  bequest  becomes  void.  So  where 
he  parts  with  all  the  property  disposed  of  by  the  Will,  the 
whole  Will  becomes  ineffectual. 

But  with  the  above  exceptions  no  person  can,  in  law, 
be  presumed  to  have  altereil  his  intentions  as  expressed 
in  his  Will  merely  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  by  any  alteration 
in  the  circumstmices  of  the  testator  between  the  date  of 
his  Will  and  the  date  of  his  deiith. 

Where  a testator  having  made  a Will  subsequently 
makes  another  Will  or  Cixlioil  which  is  not  consistent 
with  it,  but  which  does  not  expressly  revoke  it,  the  first 
Will  is  valid  in  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  later 
Will  or  Codicil,  but  the  later  Will  is  aloue  valid  as  to  the 
parts  where  they  are  not  consistent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  onlv  three  ways  in 
wliioh  a testator  may  deliberately  revoke  a Will  : 

(1)  He  may  make  a subsequent  Will  or  Codicil  which 
exiwessly  revokes  the  former  Will.  (‘Jl  He  may  exei'ute 
some  writing  which  declan's  the  Will  to  be  n'voked.  But 
sueh  writing  inu.st  be  e.xeciited  with  a'l  the  formalities 
(two  witnessi's,  etc.,)  of  a Will : or  He  niav  burn,  tear, 
or  otherwise  desUoy  the  Will  with  the  luteutiou  of 
revoking  it. 
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These  rules  are  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Courts  when 
they  come  to  consider  whether  or  not  a Will  has  been 
revoked.  The  testator  cannot  therefore  revoke  a Will  by 
declaring  to  a number  of  witnesses  that  he  considers  it 
revoked.  Nor  can  ho  cancel  it  by  striking  it  through  with 
a pen,  or  by  w'liting  the  word  “ cancelled  ” across  its  face, 
or  by  crossing  out  his  own  signature  and  those  of  the 
witnesses.  But  where  he  completely  obliterates  the  sig- 
nature the  Will  will  be  invalid,  as  also  will  those  parts  of 
the  Will  be  which  have  been  so  completely  obliterated 
that  the  words  cannot  be  reaxl.  If  ho  “ burns,  tears,  or 
otherv/ise  desti-oys  ” tho  Will  without  intending  to  revoke 
it,  it  will  still  be  valid. 

REVIVAL  OF  V/ILLS.  A Will  which  bos  bcim  revoked 
is  not  revived  by  revoking  the  Will  or  other  instrument 
by  w'tiich  it  was  revoke^l.  Nor  can  a revoked  Will  be  re- 
vived by  destroying  tho  subsecjuciit  Will  wliich  revoked  it, 
or  by  mere  implication  in  any  otiier  way.  There  are 
indeed  only  two  ways  in  which  a Will  may  he  revived 
after  it  has  been  revoked.  The  first  is  by  re-exeoution 
of  the  Will  itself,  n-nd  the  second  is  by  the  duo  execution 
of  a Codicil  expressing  the  intention  of  reviving  the  Will. 

The  Codicil  must  be  exeeutod  with  all  the  formalities 
of  a Will,  and  the  intention  of  reviving  the  Will  must  be 
clearly  expressed  on  the  face  of  it.  Merely  describing  it 
as  a Codicil  to  tho  revoked  Will  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
revive  the  Will.  Again,  where  a Will  has  been  partially 
revoked  and  then  wholly  revoked,  if  a Co<liciI  to  revive  it 
has  subsequently  been  executed,  tbo  revival  will  not  extend 
to  the  partial  revocation  unloss  the  Co<licil  expressly 
declares  that  it  shall  extend  to  such  revocation. 

Whore  a testator  revives  a Will  by  re-cxecution,  ho 
should  remember  to  put  tho  dato  of  the  re-execution  on 
the  Will,  and  also  to  execute  it  in  tho  presence  of  two 
attesting  w'itncssos  in  the  same  way  as  ho  executed  tho 
original  Will. 

Sometimes  a Will  is  invalid  because  it  has  not  been 
duly  executed.  Again,  as  has  been  already  seen,  a per- 
fectly valid  Will  becomes  invalid  on  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  testator.  These  invalid  Wills  may  also 
be  rendered  valid  by  re-execution  or  by  a Codicil 
expressing  the  intention  to  revive  them. 


EXECUTORS  & ADMINISTRATORS 

WHO  MAY  BE  APPOINTED.  An  executor  is  the  person 
whom  a testator  appoints  by  his  Will  to  wind  up  his  estate 
and  to  distribute  the  assets  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Will.  An  important  innovation  was  made  by  tho 
Public  Trustee  Act,  1906,  which  camo  into  operation  on 
January  1st,  1908,  and  which  is  being  used  for  tho 
administration  of  many  estates.  This  Act  provides  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  a Public 
Trustee,  who  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  act  either  alone  or 
jointly  with  any  person  or  body  of  persons,  (a)  in  the 
administration  of  estates  of  small  value;  (6)  as  custodian 
trustee;  (c)  as  an  ordinary  trustee;  or  (d)  be  appointed 
to  be  a judicial  trustee;  or  (e)  be  appointed  to  bo  admini- 
strator of  the  property  of  a convict  under  the  Forfeiture 
Act,  1870.  The  Act  applies  to  executorships  and  ad  mini- 
stratorships  as  well  as  tho  execution  of  trusts  under 
settlements  and  wills.  Under  the  Act,  trusts  must  not  be 
accepted  which  involve  the  management  or  carrying  on 
of  a business.  Where  the  deceased  has  left  no  Will  there 
can  be  no  executors  and  no  probate.  Tho  property,  if 
fealty,  will  go  to  his  heir-at-law,  and  if  personalty  to  his  next 
of  kin.  But  as  it  is  desirable  that  some  one  should  wind 
up  the  estate  and  distribute  it  among  those  entitled  to  it, 
the  Court  will  appoint  a person  called  an  Administrator, 
and  grant  him  “ Letters  of  Administration.”  If  the  testator 
has  named  no  executor  in  his  Will,  no  Probate  will  be 
granted,  but  an  administrator  will  be  appointed  with  a 
grant  of  “ Letters  of  Administration  with  the  Will  annexed.” 
He  will  be  in  practically  the  same  position  as  an  executor. 

When  an  executor  dies,  the  office  is  continued  by  the 
surviving  executor ; but  when  a sole  or  last  executor  dies, 
the  executorship  goes  to  that  executor's  executor.  If  he 


has  not  named  an  executor,  the  Court  appoinfaB  an 
Administrator  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  general  rule  is  that  anyone  mav  be  appointed  and 
act  as  an  executor;  but  infants,  lunatics,  and  bankrupts 
(where  the  testator  has  net  been  aware  of  the  bankruptcy), 
eannot  as  a rule  fs  rsonally  act  os  h whilst  they  are  under 
di.sabihty.  The  Court  may  also  relieve  of  his  duti*^  an 
executor  resident  ubrooxi.  The  jxTson  whom  the  Court 
appoints  ns  administrator  is  usually  the  husband,  wife,  or 
one  of  the  next-of-kin  of  tbo  deceased,  or  some  person 
interested  in  tho  estate  s):''h  as  tho  re-iduory  legatee.  A 
I creditor  would  not  generrdlv  b*-  ap;K.int«'«i. 

I HOW  APPOINTED  AND  REMUNERATED.  Cenerally 
speaking,  an  erc'  utor  can  only  be  appointed  by  u Will  or 
CcKiicil.  H I-  can  be  appointee!  either  expressly  or  by 
implication.  Cut  if  appointfxl  by  imj  lication,  the  i’it«  rition 
I to  appoint  him  must  gatln-r'd  Iruin  th--  terms  of  ih*-  \\  ill. 
i ere  aro  two  way  in  whu  h a [>er«<'n  nut  iq  [rented  an 
executor  by  a \\  ;!1  may  be  appointed  an  exi-eutor.  (1) 

! The  Will  i!.-.y  give  f»ow<T  to  a sn-viving  executor  to  appoint 
I a new  one  in  plr.'-e  of  his  deceased  co->*xecutor.  (2;  When 
I n sole  or  Inst  surviving  executor  dies,  his  executor  bi-cofuea 
the  executor  of  tho  original  WilL 
j An  Administrator  is  a])pninted  by  the  Court,  and  his 
rights  date  frum  the  appointment.  A person  doeiring  to 
he  niudo  an  administrator  •^bouM  apply  to  the  Court  (Tho 
i wonl  “ Court  ” hero  includes  the  Probate  Begistrv  at 
I Somerset  Houne  and  the  various  Ilntriet  Bs'^istra#.) 

I The  Court  will  appoint  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  decunfud, 
in  preference  to  others.  If  there  is  no  husL-and  or  wife, 
one  of  the  next-of  kin  in  generally  appoint*-'!,  preference 
i being  usually  giv'-n  to  that  one  of  the  next-of-kin  who  U 
entitled  to  rnoet  of  th*-  profx  rtv. 

There  L*  snol;  er  lurid  of  eiiv  utor  cake  1 an  *‘exc«cntor 
de  son  tnri.”  'lliu.-  if  a per^n  who  ls  not  an  eierutor 
nietldles  V. ith  the  d* ''cHse  !‘f  rropertr,  as  t'T  demandiog 
the  payiae.it  of  dcf.tc  din-  to  the  eotaie.  he  w.'.l  l*e  r'V-vdel 
I as  an  cxisnilor  and  in'  ar  tlie  dwtn-'  aiel  b-.l  ilitiw  of  ci*-. 

I But  he  will  not  be  so  rtenr  :o'l  if  h<  inerelv  provul***  out 

I of  the  (vtato  for  the  luner.d  of  the  de-  • or  for  "oj  ;>,jr- 
i ing  tb.c  dccerii'.c  l‘n  family  witfi  U.e  no  it— anivi  of  life, 
j Executors  and  Administrators  are  not  entitled  to  any 
I roniuneration  for  their  trouble  or  loss  of  time,  unl<«ss  the 
j Will  provides  for  their  remuneration.  But  they  are 
! ontitlc<l  to  their  re.-isonahle  out-of-pocket  exfx  nsej*  incurred 
I in  the  course  of  their  duties.  They  can  re-indiur.se  them- 
j selves  for  the  fees  paid  in  obtaining  Probate  or  Letters  of 
j Adminiiitration,  before  fhey  pay  taxes  or  debts,  but  not 
before  thev  have  paid  tho  funeral  exju-nsen.  No  one  can 
bo  compelled  to  act  as  a trustee,  and  if  .a  p<-i>on 
appoint<-d  does  not  wish  to  act,  he  can  dischiim  the  trust. 

DUTIES  OF  TUB  EXECUTOR. 

1.  FIRST  DUTIES.  The  property  of  a testator  ve>ta 
in  his  executors  immediati  ly  after  his  death,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  wind  up  the  estate.  First  of  all  they  must  give 
the  deceased  a docent  burial,  according  to  his  wealth  and 
station,  and  pay  the  funeral  expenses.  They  must  next 
proceed  to  prove  the  Will,  that  is,  obtain  Probate. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVE  THE  WILL.  Probate  cannot  bo 
taken  out  till  a week  after  the  testator’s  death  ; but  it 
must  be  taken  out  within  six  months,  or  the  executors  will 
be  liable  to  penalties.  An  executor  may  always  renounce 
probate,  that  is  to  say,  he  may  decline  to  act  as  executor, 
provided  he  do  so  before  dealing  with  the  testator’s 
property. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Will  may  be  proved — 
in  common  form  and  in  solemn  form.  Where  the  Will  is 
not  likely  to  be  disputed,  it  is  simpler  and  cheaper  to  prove 
it  in  common  form  at  Somerset  House.  Proving  it  in 
common  form  will  not  prevent  it  from  being  afterwards 
proved  in  solemn  form  in  open  Court,  if  it  is  found  necessary 
to  do  so.  To  prove  the  Will  in  solemn  form  legal  assistance 
is  indispensable,  but  to  do  so  in  common  form  such  assist- 
ance is  not  essential,  though  very  desirable. 

The  following  is  the  way  an  executor  should  proceed  in 
order  to  prove  the  Will  without  employing  a solicitor : — 
(T)  Obtain  from  a law  stationer  or  from  Somerset  House 
the  forms  of  affidavit  for  estate  duty  and  also  a form  frf 
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affidavit  declaring  that  you  are  the  executor  of  the  Will 
and  prepared  to  carry  out  your  duties  as  such,  and  stating 
the  value  of  the  estate. 

(2)  Attach  the  executor’s  affidavit  to  the  WDl  and  take 
it  with  the  other  affidavits  duly  filled  up,  but  not  sworn, 
to  a Il^istrar  at  Somerset  House  and  swear  tliem  before 
him. 

(3)  When  the  affidavits  have  been  sworn  all  the  papers 
will  be  returned  to  you,  together  with  a parchment  form, 
which  you  must  not  fill  up  or  meddle  with. 

(4)  Take  all  these  documents  to  the  “ Personal  Applica- 
tion Department”  in  the  same  building  and  pay  the  fees. 

(5)  If  the  officials  are  satisfied  that  the  Will  is  genuine 
they  will  proceed  to  have  it  engrossed,  and  when  this  is 
done  you  will  obtain  a document  (not  the  original  Will) 
from  the  seal  office.  Tills  document  Is  the  probate. 

If  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  a fixed  place 
of  abode  in  a place  to  which  a District  Registry  is  attached, 
the  executor  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  apply  there 
instead  of  at  Somerset  House.  The  form  of  procedure 
at  a District  Registry  is  practically  the  same  as  at  Somerset 
House. 

3.  COLLECTING  AND  PAYING  DEBTS.  After  proving 
the  Will,theexecutors  should  collect  thedeceased’s  property, 
calling  in  all  debts  due  to  the  estate.  But  the  Trustee  Act, 
1893,  enables  them  to  compound  or  compromise  such  debts 
or  allow  time  for  their  payment.  Then,  if  the  testator 
is  at  all  likely  to  have  incurred  debts,  they  should  advertise 
for  creditors  in  one  London  and  two  local  papers. 
For  if  this  is  done,  they  are  protected  by  tlie  Law  of 
Property  Amendment  Act  (2‘2  and  23  Viet.,  c.  35)  from  an 
action  by  a creditor,  if  they  distribute  the  property  a 
reasonable  stated  time  (usually  about  six  weeks)  after 
the  appearance  of  the  advertisement. 

Executors  should  pay  the  testator’s  debts  in  the 
following  order,  in  cases  where  the  estate  is  not  likely 
to  be  large  enough  to  pay  them  in  full ; first,  the  funeral 
expenses,  then  taxes,  then  rates,  then  Judgment  debts, 
and  lastly  all  other  debts.  The  general  nile  is  that  all 
the  debts  of  any  one  of  the  above  classes  are  to  be  paid  in 
full  before  the  f)ayment  of  any  of  the  debts  in  the  succeeding 
classes;  and  if  there  are  not  sufficient  assets  to  pay  the 
debts  of  a particular  class  in  full,  the  creditors  of  that  class 
usually  take  a [)ei  centage  ; but  the  executor  hiis  the  right  to 
give  any  creditor  a preference  over  other  creditors  of  the 
same  class.  This  usually  happens  when  the  executor  is 
himself  a creditor,  he  then  exercises  his  right  to  payment  in 
fuU  in  priority  to  other  creditors  of  the  same  class.  This 
right  is  called  the  executor’s  right  of  retainer.  Executors 
have  also  the  right  of  paying  a debt  which  is  barred  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations ; but  no  executor  is  justified 
in  paying  any  debt  in  priority  to  the  debts  of  a preceding 
class. 

4.  FURTHER  DUTIES  OF  EXECUTORS.  Having 
buried  the  testator,  proved  the  Will,  paid  the  testator’s 
debts,  and  called  in  the  moneys  owing  to  the  estate,  the 
executors’  next  duty  is  to  distribute  the  assets  among 
the  beneficiaries  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the 
WiU.  ^ 

As  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  testator  has  not  left 
sufficient  property  to  pay  the  legacies  in  full,  after  the 
payment  of  the  debts,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  legacies 
have  priority.  And  in  order  to  see  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  divide  them  into  two  classes,  spccifio  and  general. 
A specific  legacy  is  the  gift  of  a certain  specified  thing, 
as  “ my  gold  watch,”  whereas  a general  legacy  is  one  which 
can  be  satisfied  out  of  any  part  of  the  personal  estate,  as 

a legacy  of  £100.” 

Now,  debts  should  first  be  paid  out  of  the  residuary 
personal  estate  and  out  of  that  part  of  the  real  property 
charged  with  the  payment  of  debts ; but  if  not  enough  is 
obtained  from  these  sources,  the  executors  must  look  to 
the  gifts  in  the  following  order: — 

Try  to  pay  it  out  of  that  part  of  the  property  which 
goes  in  general  legacies ; (2)  Then  out  of  the  specific 
legacies ; (3)  Then  out  of  the  devises,  that  is  to  say,  gifts 
of  real  property ; (4)  After  tliat  out  of  property  appointed 
under  a general  power  of  appointment;  (5)  And,  last  of 
all,  out  of  the  widow’s  paraphernalia— tlio  jewels  and 
personal  oruainentB  givan  her  by  the 


Those  entitled  to  property  in  any  one  of  the  above  clashes 
are  entitled  to  their  gifts  in  full  if  the  prop>erty  passing 
under  the  preceding  classes  b sufficient  to  pay  the  debts, 
but  as  between  members  of  the  same  class  their  gifts  abate 
rateably.  After  the  debts  have  been  paid  in  full,  the 
executors  should  proceed  to  hand  over  the  devises  and 
bequests,  or  so  much  of  them  as  remains  after  the  payment 
of  the  debts.  But  the  executors  have  a year’s  grace  before 
they  can  be  compelled  to  hand  them  over. 

LAPSED  AND  VOID  LEGACIES.  Executors  cannot 
always  carry  out  the  terms  of  a Will  as  they  etand.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  value  of  the  gifts  may  have  been  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  time  the  debts  have  been  paid 
in  full.  Again,  gifts  for  certain  purposes  are  void  in  law 
and  must  not  bo  carried  out.  And.  lastly,  the  te»tator 
may,  in  his  life-time,  have  parted  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  gift  so  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out. 

Gifts  that  the  law  regards  as  void  naturally  fall  into  three 
classes,  according  as  they  are  illegal,  immoral,  or  contrary 
to  public  policy.  All  gifts  for  an  illegal  or  criminal  purpose 
are,  of  course,  absolutely  void.  As  to  gifts  relating  to 
immorality,  if  given  for  an  immoral  purpose  they  are  void  ; 
but  not  if  given  where  the  immo-:!’  Jy  b past.  Thus, 
a gift  “to  anyone  who  will  U .ome  th>  mlstnss  of  B,” 
would  be  void  a.s  setting  a premium  on  immorality  ; but 
a man  may  provide  in  his  Will  for  a gift  tb  his  mistress, 
as  the  immoralil y would  be  past,  and  so  far  from  b«'ing 
an  encouragement  to  immorality,  the  gift,  if  substantial, 
would  probably  check  it. 

It  is  contrary  to  public  policy  that  a person  who  attests 
the  testator’s  signature  should  be  a beneficiary  under  the 
Will.  The  atU'sfing  witness  is  often  called  u;)on  to  prove 
the  due  execution  of  the  Will.  Is  it  lik.ly,  then,  that  his 
evidence  would  be  impartial  if  hi.s  pocket  would  suffer 
through  the  upsetting  of  the  Will  ? So  the  law  provides 
th.at  if  .such  a person  attests  the  Will,  the  Will  remains 
valid  in  other  respects,  but  the  gift  to  the  ittesting  witness 
is  void.  It  is  also  contrary  to  public  policy  that  a foreigner 
should  have  a share  in  a British  ship  ; such  gifts  axe, 
therefore,  void. 

LETTERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  When  a person 
dies  intestate  or  leaves  a Will  without  hiving  appointed 
any  executors,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  one 
of  the  noxt-of-kin,  or  of  some  other  person  interested 
in  the  estate,  as  a creilitor,  to  apply  for  Letters  of  Adminis- 
tration, or  for  Letters  of  Administration  with  the  Will 
annexed.  An  .Administrator  with  the  Will  annexed  has 
practically  the  same  duties  as  an  executor — he  must  carry 
out  the  directions  given  in  the  Will.  But  an  ordinary 
Administrator  must  distribute  the  property  among  those 
entitled  to  an  intestate’s  estate. 

The  method  of  applying  for  Letters  of  Administration 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  applying  for  probate.  The 
applicant  must  make  an  Affidavit  stating  that  he  is  entitled 
and  prepared  to  act,  and  setting  forth  the  value  of  the 
estate  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 
He  must  also  fill  up  an  Inland  Revenue  Affidavit  which 
he  will  get  at  Somerset  House.  He  must  give  a bond  to 
double  the  value  of  the  estate  with  two  sureties  for  the 
due  performance  of  his  duties.  He  must  swear  the  Affi- 
davit, and  sign  and  seal  the  bond  in  the  presence  of  the 
Registrar  at  Somerfict  House.  He  must  then  leave  these 
documents  at  the  Registry ; and  in  due  course  he  will 
receive  a document  calUxi  the  “ Letters  of  Administration,” 
and  this  document  is  his  authority  to  act. 

His  office  dates  from  the  grant,  not  as  in  the  case  of  an 
executor  from  the  date  of  the  death,  though  before  getting 
it  he  may  provide  for  the  funeral.  Having  obtainetl  this 
authority,  it  is  his  duty  to  collect  the  property  and  p.ay 
the  funeral  expenses  and  debto,  as  in  the  ease  of  an  executor. 
He  should  then  distribute  the  residue  among  those  entitled 
to  an  intestate’s  estate.  These  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
section,  but,  shortly,  the  real  property  goes  to  the  heir-at- 
law,  and  the  personal  property  is  divided  among  the  next- 
of-kin.  For  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, see  under  Imw  of  Real  Pr^psriy,  p.  616. 
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A LEGAL  GUIDE. 


POOR  PERSONS  DYING  INTESTATE.  By  tlio  Intestates 
Acts,  1873,  and  1875,  where  the  whole  estate  and  elleeta 
of  a poor  person  dying,  without  having  made  a will,  do  not 
exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the 
widow  or  any  of  the  children  of  such  }jcr.son,  provided  such 
widow  or  children  reside  at  a distance  exceeding  3 miles 
from  the  Registry  of  the  Probate  Court  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  nmtter,  may  apjily  to  the  registrar  of  the  County 
Court  within  the  distiict  of  which  the  intestate  ha<l  his 
fixed  place  of  abode  at  the  time  of  his  death.  'J'he 
Registrar  will  give  the  applicant  assistance  in  filling  up  the 
usual  papers  required  by  the  Court  of  Probate  before  the 
grant  of  Letters  of  Administration,  will  send  these  pajiers 
to  the  Court  of  Profjate,  and  will  in  due  course  supply 
the  applicant  with  the  sealed  letters  of  administra- 
tion. 

THE  HEIR-AT-LAW  AND  THE  NEXT-OF-KIN. 

To  find  the  heir-at-law  (who  is  entitled  to  the  real  property 
of  the  estate),  the  following  rules  should  bo  remerniiered  : 

(1)  Descent  is  traced  from  the  hist  person  entitled  to 
the  property  otherwise  than  by  inheritance.  (2)  If  such 
person  has  no  heirs,  descent  is  traced  from  the  liist  person 
entitled  to  tlie  [iroperty.  (3)  The  property  descends  to  the 
issue  of  such  person  ad  infi/iitum.  (4)  In  default  of  issue 
it  goes  to  his  nearest  lineal  ancestor,  and  thence  back  to 
his  descendants.  (5)  Males  are  preferred  to  females  of  the 
same  degree.  (0)  Elder  males  are  preferred  to  younger 
males  of  the  same  degree ; but  females  of  the  same  degree 
take  equally.  (7)  Where  the  comnion  ancestor  is  male, 
relatives  of  the  half-blood  inherit  after  relatives  of  the 
whole  blood  of  the  same  degree ; but  where  the  common 
ancestor  is  female  they  inherit  after  the  common  ancestor. 
(8)  Among  ancestors  the  paternal  line  is  preferred  to  the 
maternal. 

As  for  the  personal  property  : 

(1)  If  a husband  survives  he  takes  it  all.  (2)  If  a wife 
and  no  descendants,  she  takes  it  all  if  the  value  Ls  under 
£500 ; if  over  that  value  she  takes  .C500  with  intenst  at 
four  per  cent,  and  half  the  residue,  the  other  half  going  to 
the  next  of  kin.  (3)  If  a wife  and  descendants,  she 
takes  a third  and  the  descendants  two-thiriLs.  (4)  If  there 
is  no  wife  or  husband  the  property  goes  to  the  next  of 
kin,  and  if  there  are  none  to  the  Crown,  which  is  the  ultimas 
hceres,  tlio  last  or  remotest  heir  to  everyone.  (5)  Children 
take  before  grand-children,  but  the  chiUlrcn  of  a dei'ciiscd 
child  and  the  children  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  are 
entitled  to  their  parents’  share.  (6)  In  default  of 
descendants  the  property  will  go  to  the  father  of  the 
intestate.  (7)  Except  for  the  father  as  above,  there  is  no 
preference  for  the  male  over  the  female  or  the  elder  over 
the  younger,  they  all  take  equally,  if  of  the  same  degree. 
In  otlier  words,  failing  a h\isband,  wife  or  descendants 
surviving,  the  property  would  be  divided  among  the 
members  of  any  one  of  the  following  classes  on  the  failure 
of  the  class  preceding  it  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  class 
that  follows  it ; (1)  Father.  (2)  Mother,  brothers,  sisters 
and  the  children  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  (taking 
their  parent’s  share).  (3)  Grandfathers  and  Grandmothers. 

(4)  Uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces  and  great  grand  parents. 

(5)  First  cousins ; and  so  forth. 

HOTCHPOT.  By  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  1670,  it 
is  provided  that  in  case  any  child  (other  than  the  heir-at- 
law)  of  an  intestate  (1)  shall  have  any  estate  by  settlement 
from  the  said  intestate ; or  (2)  shall  have  had  advanced  to 
him,  by  the  said  intestate  during  his  lifetime,  a portion 
or  advancement ; then,  instead  of  an  equal  division  of  the 
intestate’s  effects  being  made  among  his  children,  the 
administrator  is  to  take  the  advancement  or  settlement 
into  consideration,  and  must  only  give  to  such  child  a sum 
sufficient  to  make  his  total  share  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
children.  This  is  called  bringing  an  advancement  or 
settlement  into  hotchpot.  Of  com’se  if  the  advancement 
obtained  by  the  lucky  clnld  is  greater  than  what  he  would 
get  by  bringing  it  into  hotchpot,  he  need  not  bring  it  in ; 
but  in  that  case  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  a share  in 
the  Intestate’s  effects.  But  as  regards  the  heir-at-law,  the 
fact  that  he  obtains  land  by  descent  or  otherwise  from  the 
intestate  does  not  bar  him  in  any  way  from  claiming  an 
equal  share  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  intestate’s 
personal  property. 

Many  wills  and  settlements  contain  a " Hotchpot 
clause  ” providing  for  the  bringing  of  property  into 
hotchpot  under  circumstances  qf  a like  nature. 


I LIABILITIES  OF  EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINIS- 
! TEATORS.  An  executor  U bound  to  pay  th®  just  debt* 
j of  the  testator  before  he  distributes  the  pi  operty  according 
! to  the  instructions  contaimd  in  the  Will.  He  will,  there- 
fore,  be  Liable,  even  aft'-r  Ins  year  of  odico,  for  not  paving 
the  debt-  in  priority  to  the  legiei.-^  uul<  '-  he  has  dulv 
' advertised  for  creditors  according  f.,  the  { .'i.vi-ions  of  the 
1 Law  of  Bro;  erty  Am-mdinent  Act  (22  aii.l  2:1  Vict.,  c.  35). 
j The  protection  affordc-d  by  this  Act  to  e\>',utors  doc*i  not 
prevent  the  creditors  following  the  a v-e',  • and  cjuig  the 
beneficiaries.  Where  the  ts  are  not  -ufiicient  t j pay 
the  debts,  the  executor-  im  ur  no  personal  h.ibilitv  f<>r  the 
deficiency.  Executr.rs  should  not  ( ar.'-v  on  tti<-  t<  Btat(>r’« 
business  ex<  ppt  und'-r  tic  prut  i tion  oi  ili  - Uourt,  for  if 
I they  do  so  tln-y  must  persouaily  bear  the  Id-H  if  it  does  not 
pay,  whereas  if  it  do*-H  jiav  they  ri:i|i  no  b'-ni-fft. 
j Under  the  ’rrust.i-«-  Act,  1 exfs  ulors  ari-  in  t le-  position 
of  trusties  for  the  i iirfio.ie  oi  c.-irrying  out  tluir  dutu-n, 

; they  ar>-,  therefore,  liable  a-  trust.-.  tor  hr.  ...  hes  of  their 
, trust.  '1  bey  must  not  w .-te  or  squander  tli.-  as.si-ts  of 
the  testator  by  selbng  proj..  r>v  at  a e.in-i  1<  rabl<*  under- 
valuation, or  by  jirovidnig  for  an.  uod  il\  . ..-tlv  lum-ral. 
But  the  Judi.  ial  Trust..  - A<  t,  I'.'JT,  gi^'•s  ih-  ('...iri  pc.wer 
to  r.-lieve  tli.-in  .-f  personal  li  il.dity  wii.  re  th*  v h.iv  actcxl 
in  goixi  faith  an.J  with  rc.i.-o:;  .hie  pia.i.  i>'.-  m the  d.-charg® 
of  th  ir  (lui i.  .. 

(lencrally  Hp.-.:.king,  « :%.  ■ ut.>rs  n.u  t no*  rii.ik.*  any  pav- 
meiit  they  are  iio'  l).'.i..d  to  ti.'..i-..h  tb.y  mav  pay 

Statute-barred  .1' I.: ..n  1 r.  fi.it  lien.  - bound  to 
plead  til.  .'strdiit-  ot  IJ  iii!  ti..r,,.  'i  hc\  ar-  n- t r.-sj.oh-ibl© 

, if  the  .as  ets  ar-  I t or  -to,.  un!  tin  \ h,.v'  Ic  ■ n guilty 

I of  some  wiliul  kl- f .lit  or  n«  ■ f.  T r.  n.  .rl. ai.out 

I executors  ap(i!y  .aL  ..  to  adi.-in  -'r  .t  r ..  \\  le  r--  ex»  . uiors 

! and  ailmin:.  trator-  hnd  it  diri  • ui  to  . .iry  ..ui  th.-  r duties, 

they  ought  to  pay  th  .■  t-  int..  ( .■  t and  act  a.s  the  G'.jurt 

direct-,  them. 

FURTHER  LIABILITIES  OF  EXECUTORS  AND 
AD.iilNISTP. ATORS.  .An  i x.  - lor  i-.  not  g.-n- r.illy 
resfioiisilil.  lor  tl..  defaults  of  ; i-  . - utor  un!.-s->  ho 

has  coiitrihiif  d to  tie  rn  ir.  ..ni  w..y.  It  h“  si-ei,  his  co- 
executor  coini-t  : l.re.uh  (>■  tru'f,  I rn.i-f  stop  it  at  .aice. 
or  he  will  be  h<  1.1  pel -'Oil. illy  li.it.!.-.  li-  !'  u-<t  n..t  wilfully 
and  grO"ly  negle.'-t  tin  dis -h  irg**  ..f  hi  - dut:.--,  ar.  1 th  is  lot 
hi.s  co-exeeutor  commit  bre  -qu-s  of  trust,  fur  ho  would 
then  be  personally  r'  :bl  . 

Executors  and  aelmini-r  r ators  are  bound  to  i arry  out 
the  contnicts  enterci  into  by  the  dr.  eas.-d  ; except,  of 
course,  contr.acts  of  a purely  personal  nature,  as  a contract 
to  sing  at  a certain  concert.  They  . annot,  us  a rule,  b® 
held  responsible  for  the  tort'  of  the  de.  • as.-d  ; but  where 
the  deceased  has  committ.-d  some  injury  to  property  within 
six  months  of  his  death,  his  executors  or  udministratora 
may  bo  sued  for  damages  within  six  mouths  of  the  com- 
mencement of  their  term  of  office.  .-Vny  damages  that  are 
recovered  are  looked  upon  not  as  judgment  debts,  but  a® 
simple  contract  debts,  so  they  would  not  have  to  be  paid 
until  after  the  judgment  debts. 

Where  the  deceased  has  been  killed  in  consequence  of 
the  wrongful  act  of  another,  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  bring  an  action  for  damage* 
if  he  had  lived,  the  executors  or  ^ministrators  may  bring 
the  action,  within  a year  of  the  death,  on  behalf  of  the 
wife,  husband,  parent,  or  child  of  the  deceased. 

Note. — When  executors  and  administrators  have  ful- 
filled their  duties  they  are  generally  given  a formal  release 
by  the  persons  interested  in  the  estate. 


TRUSTS  AJND  TRUSTEES. 

CREATION  OF  A TRUST.  Trusts  may  be  created  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  and  there  is  a third  kind  of 
trust  known  as  a constructive  trust,  which  is  created  by 
Courts  of  Equity  to  meet  the  justice  of  particular  cases. 
A trustee  is  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  a trust. 
Trusts  of  personal  property  may  be  created  by  word  of 
mouth ; but  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  trusts  of  land  or  of 
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intereets  in  land  must  be  created  by  writing,  unless  they 
are  constructive  trusts. 

There  is  no  particular  form  required  by  the  law ; but 
anyone  desiring  to  create  a trust  without  legal  assistance 
should  be  careful  to  state  clearly  in  writing  who  the  trustees 
are  to  be,  what  property  they  are  to  deal  with,  how  they 
are  to  deal  with  it,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  to  act. 

VOID  TRUSTS.  Certain  trusts  are  void  in  law.  Thus 
the  carrying  out  of  a trust  must  not  involve  any  breach 
of  the  law,  nor  tend  to  the  promotion  of  immorality. 
Again,  trusts  which  are  not  made  for  some  valuable  con- 
sideration— voluntary  trusts  as  they  are  called — may  be 
set  aside  under  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  trusts  or 
eettlements  are  by  ancient  statute  (13  Eliz.,  c.  .5)  void  as 
against  creditors  unless  they  are  made  bona  fide  for 
valuable  consideration  to  persons  having  no  notice  of  any 
intention  to  defraud  the  creditors. 

Again,  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  voluntary  settle- 
ments are  void  against  the  trustee  in  Bankruptcy  if  made 
less  than  two  years  before  the  Bankruptcy,  and  even 
within  ten  years  of  the  making,  unless  the  parties  claiming 
under  it  can  prove  that  the  settlor  was  solvent  at  the  date 
of  the  settlement  without  the  aid  of  the  property  com- 
prised in  the  settlement,  and  that  the  settlor  ceased  to 
have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  property.  (It  should 
be  noticed  that  a settlement  made  in  consideration  of 
marriage  is  not  a voluntary  settlement.)  Lastly,  super- 
stitious trusts,  as  trusts  for  saying  masses  for  the  dead, 
are  void  in  England. 

CY  PRES.  As  a gift  to  superstitious  uses  is  illegal,  so 
a gift  for  benevolent  and  philanthropic  purposes  is  void 
for  uncertainty.  If,  however,  the  donor  indicates  in  a 
general  way  the  charitable  object  of  his  gift,  although  the 
object  specified  cannot  be  carried  out,  the  gift  does  not 
fail,  but  is  applied  cy  pres,  i.e.,  “ as  nearly  as  possible  ” 
to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  donor.  Cy  pres  is, 
therefore,  an  equitable  doctrine  by  which  the  Courts  of 
Chancery,  where  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  e.vactly  tho 
terras  of  a trust,  make  an  order  whereby  it  is  to  be  caiTied 
out  as  nearly  as  possible. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TRUSTEES.  Trustees  are  usually 
appointed  by  the  instrument  which  creates  the  trust ; 
but  where  there  has  been  an  omission  to  appoint  trustees, 
the  Court  will  always  appoint  them.  (It  is  the  Chancery 
division  which  controls  trust  matters,  therefore  in  this 
article  the  word  Court  means  a Chancery  Court.)  The 
Court  will  also  appoint  trustees  where  those  originally 
appointed  have  refused  to  act,  or  desire  to  be  discharged, 
or  have  become  unfit  to  act  or  incapable  of  acting.  Again, 
the  instrument  which  creates  the  trust  may  give  to  tho 
trustees  it  appoints  the  power  to  appoint  other  trustees 
in  certain  cases,  as  for  instance,  a surviving  tinisteo  may 
be  given  power  to  appoint  a person  in  tho  place  of  his 
deceased  co-trustee. 

A person  appointed  a trustee  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
osition ; but  he  must  refuse  it  before  he  takes  up  his 
uties  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  escape  unless  he  can  obtain 
a release,  which  frequently  involves  an  application  to  the 
Court,  the  cost  of  which  he  is  sometimes  called  upon  to 
i bear.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  trustees  that 
I may  be  appointed,  but  in  cases  where  the  control  and 
disposal  of  money  is  concerned,  it  is  seldom  safe  to  appoint 
only  one.  Two  is  the  usual  number.  The  Court  will 
sometimes  order  the  removal  of  a trustee  if  ho  becomes 
unfit  or  incapable,  or  if  he  remains  out  of  tho  Hnited 
Kingdom  for  more  than  a year.  Tho  Public  Trustee 
whose  office  was  inaugurated  on  January  1st,  1908,  is 
dealt  with  on  p.  628. 

REMUNERATION  OP  TRUSTEES.  The  only  re- 
muneration which  a trustee,  other  than  a Judicial  trustee, 
is  entitled  to  receive,  is  such  as  has  been  expressly  awarded 
to  him  by  the  insWment  creating  the  trust.  Even  a 
solicitor  trustee  is  not  entitled  to  charge  for  the  profits  of 
non-contentious  work  done  by  him.  Judicial  trustees 
(see  below)  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Coiu't  which 
appoints  them  may  see  fit  to  order. 

A trustee  is  entitled  to  the  actual  out-of-pooket  expenses 


properly  incurred  by  him  in  carrying  out  his  duties.  He 
is  not  only  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration,  he  cannot 
even  keep  any  profit  that  has  been  made  through  his  skill 
and  diligence  whilst  he  has  the  control  of  the  trust  property. 
Though  he  cannot  keep  the  profits,  he  may  sometimes  io 
called  on  to  personally  bear  the  losses.  Indeed  his  eflfice 
I is  one  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken,  the  hardships  it  involves 
I are  numerous,  and  there  are  no  compensating  advantaees. 
: It  is,  therefore,  very  seldom  that  a person  who  is  not  a 
I relation  or  great  friend  of  the  settlor  and  beneficiaries  cun 
j be  induced  to  undertake  the  position  of  trustee  unless  aon.a 
, provision  for  reasonable  remuneration  is  made  by 
instrument  creating  the  trust. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rule  that  a trustee  cannot  derive 
any  personal  advantage  from  the  property  under  his  con- 
trol, it  may  be  said  that  he  may  not  either  direcrly  or 
indirectly  purchase  the  trust  property  from  himself  or 
from  his  co- trustees,  even  if  the  transaction  is  periecriy 
fair  and  above-board,  and  the  price  paid  adequate  or  more 
than  adequate,  unless  the  settlement  expressly  allows  it  or 
the  permission  of  the  Court  is  obtained. 

DUTIES  OF  TRUSTEES.  It  is  the  duty  of  trustees  to 
carry  out  the  directions  given  them  by  the  instrument 
which  creates  the  trust,  and  also  any  directions  which 
may  be  given  by  the  Court.  Their  first  duty  is  to  get 
control  of  all  the  property  which  is  subject  to  the  trust. 
This  involves  the  calling  in  of  all  debts  that  may  be  owing. 
Unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating 
the  trust,  they  may,  in  dealing  with  the  debtors,  compound 
i or  allow  time  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  abandon, 

; submit  to  arbitration,  or  otherwise  settle  any  debt,  account, 
or  claim  relating  to  the  trust  if  they  think  it  expedient 
to  do  80.  But  a trustee  must  not  shirk  his  duties  by 
compounding  or  abandoning  debts  which  an  ordinary 
reasonable  man  would  have  sought  to  recover.  In  fact, 
he  is  generally  expected  to  act  as  an  ordinary  prudent 
man  would  have  acted  under  similar  circurastanc<  :i. 
Having  called  in  the  debts,  ho  should  proceed  to  iavest  tuo 
trust  property  in  some  authorised  security  (see  below 
under  Investments). 

Where  the  trust  is  to  be  of  long  duration,  it  is  ijcncrally 
the  duty  of  trustees  to  convert  such  part  of  the  trust 
property  as  is  of  a wasting  nature,  as  property  held  on  a 
short  lease,  and  convert  it  into  property  of  a more  per- 
manent character.  And  lastly,  it  is  the  duty  of  trustees 
to  keep  careful  accounts  and  to  give  the  beneficiaries  full 
information  of  all  their  transactions. 

DEATH  OP  A TRUSTEE.  NEW  TRUSTEES.  When 
a trustee  dies,  his  duties  are  performed  by  his  surviving 
co-trustees,  if  there  are  any.  On  the  death  of  a sole  or 
last  surviving  trustee,  tho  obligations  imposed  by  the  trust 
must  be  discharged  by  that  trustee’s  executors,  if  he  has 
appointed  any,  and  if  he  has  not,  then  by  his  administrator. 
It  frequently  happens  that  provisions  are  contained  in 
trust  deeds  which  give  power  to  surviving  trustees  to 
appoint  new  trustees  in  the  place  of  those  who  have  died 
or  become  unfit  to  discharge  their  duties.  And  now,  by 
the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  even  where  there  is  no  such  provision 
in  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  the  surviving  or 
continuing  trustees  may  by  writing  appoint  new  trustees 
in  the  place  of  any  who  have  died,  or  who  have  remained 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
or  who  desire  to  be  discharged,  or  who  have  refused  to 
carry  out  their  duties,  or  who  have  become  unfit  or  in- 
capable of  acting.  It  wiU  thus  bo  seen  that,  whore  it  is 
desirable  to  appoint  a new  trustee,  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  secure  the  intervention  of  the  Court.  Where,  however, 
it  is  expedient  to  obtain  tho  assistance  of  the  Court,  pro- 
ceedings are  generally  taken  on  what  is  called  an 
“ originating  summons.” 

As  has  been  seen  above,  a new  trustee  may  be  appointed 
in  place  of  one  desiring  to  be  discharged.  If,  however, 
the  other  parties  do  not  concur  in  the  discharge,  this  person 
can  only  be  relieved  of  his  duties  by  making  an  application 
to  tho  Court,  and  unless  he  gives  good  reason  for  wishing 
to  be  discharged,  ho  will  probably  fail  in  his  .application 
I and  hav«  ulso  to  bear  the  coart-s. 
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' UABILITIES  OP  TRUSTEES.  A trustee  is  not  liable 
for  the  wrongful  acts  of  his  co-trustees ; but  ho  must  not 
be  negligent  and  allow  his  co-trustees  to  do  things  which 
he  ought  to  do  himself,  or  he  will  bo  held  liable.  He  is, 
indeed,  expected  to  take  the  same  amount  of  caro  of  the 
trust  property  that  he  would,  as  a reasonably  prudent 
man,  take  of  his  own  property. 

As  a general  rule,  a mere  majority  of  the  trustees  cannot 
give  valid  receipts  or  carry  out  any  important  transaction  ; 
it  is  necessary  for  them  all  to  join.  Is  a trustee,  then,  liable 
for  the  wrongful  acts  of  a co-trustee  when  he  has  only 
joined  in  the  transaction  as  a matter  of  form  ? The 
answer  is  that  he  is  not  liable  in  such  a case,  unless  the 
loss  resulting  to  the  trust  property  has  been  occasioned 
by  his  own  wilful  default. 

! A trustee  is  expected  to  make  use  of  his  own  skill  and 
judgment  in  can'ying  out  a trust  and  not  to  employ  any- 
one else  to  carry  it  out  for  him.  Ho  may,  however, 
employ  an  agent  in  a proper  case.  Thus  ho  may  employ 
a solicitor  or  banker  as  his  agent  to  receive  or  give  a dis- 
charge for  trust  money,  by  permitting  the  agent  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  necessary  documents.  But  ho  must 
not  leave  the  money  in  the  agent’s  control  for  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  fact  that  he  has  acted 
on  the  advice  of  counsel  or  a solicitor  will  not  excuse  the 
trustee,  if  the  act  turns  out  to  be  a bretich  of  trust. 

A trustee  is  not  liable  for  the  loss  of  money  temporarily 
left  at  a bank  pending  investment ; but  he  must  not  leave 
it  there  longer  than  is  necessary,  nor  may  he  invest  it  in 
other  than  authorised  investments-  Where  a trustee  is 
in  doubt  or  dijficulty  as  to  how  best  to  carry  out  his  trust, 
he  may  apply  by  originating  summons,  on  a written 
statement  signed  by  counsel,  to  a judge  in  chambers,  for 
advice. 

INVESTMENTS.  Where  the  instrument  which  creates 
a trust  gives  express  directions  as  to  how  a trustee  is  to 
invest  the  property,  he  must  carry  out  the  directions  given ; 
but  where  he  has  not  been  so  directed,  the  legislature  has 
come  to  his  aid  by  giving  a list  of  investments  in  which  he 
may  safely  place  the  property.  The  principal  list  is 
contained  in  section  one  of  the  Trustees  Act,  1893,  and 
comprises — 

(1)  All  the  parliamentaiy  stocks,  public  funds,  and 
Groverument  securities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (2)  Real 
or  heritable  securities  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (this 
means  that  trustees  may  invest  on  first  mortgages ; but 
they  may  not  invest  in  the  purchase  of  land).  (3)  Bank  ' 
of  England  or  Bank  of  Ireland  stock.  (4)  India  3 % and 
India  3^  stock.  (6)  Any  security  the  interest  on  which  is 
guaranteed  by  Parliament.  (6)  Metiopolitan  Board  of 
Works’  or  London  County  Council’s  consolidated  stock, 
or  Metropolitan  Police  District  debenture  stock.  (7) 
Debenture,  guaranteed,  or  preference  stock  of  such  British 
or  Irish  Railways,  incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  have  paid  at  least  3 % annual  dividend  on  their 
ordinary  stock  for  ten  years  previously.  (8)  The  stock  of 
any  Railway  or  Canal  Company  which  is  leased  for  a term 
of  not  less  ttian  200  years  to  any  such  company  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  last  sub-section.  (9)  Debenture  stock  of 
Indian  Railways  raaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council.  (10)  Certain  other  specified  Indian  Railway 
stock.  (11)  Debenture,  guaranteed,  or  preference  stock 
of  such  water-supply  companies,  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter  or  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  as  have  paid  at 
least  5 °/o  annual  dividend  for  ten  years  previously.  (12) 
Nominal  or  inscribed  stock  issued  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  towns  with  over  50,000  inhabitants  at  the 
last  census,  or  nominal  or  inscribed  stock  issued  by  any 
County  Council  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  a Provisional  Order.  (13)  Nominal  or  inscribed 
stock  of  such  Water-Supply  Commissioners,  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  have  compulsory  power  to  levy 
rates  over  an  area  with  a population  of  over  50,000 ; 
provided  that  the  rates  levied  for  each  of  the  previous 
ten  years  have  not  exceeded  80  of  the  full  authorised 
rate.  And  (14)  such  other  stocks,  funds,  and  other  securities 
as  may  be  authorised  for  the  investment  of  monies  under 
the  control  of  the  Court. 

In  regard  to  mortgages,  a trustee  should  lend  money 
only  on  a first  legal  mortgage  of  freehold  or  copyhold  land 
which  is  not  of  a wasting  character  (e.g,  neither  brick 
fields  nor  mines).  He  should  never  join  with  others,  not 


being  his  co-trustees,  in  lending  money  on  mortgage. 
Lastly,  he  should  obtain  a report  on  the  value  of  the 
property  from  a competent  surveyor  acting  indef>endently 
of  the  owner,  and  should  not  advance  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  stated  in  the  report. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  command  to  give 
further  particulars  as  to  what  invostinf-nts  a trustee  may 
safely  make ; but,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  can  always 
apply  by  “ originating  summons  ” to  a judge  for  advice 
whenever  he  b in  doubt  or  difficulty. 

FRAUDS  AND  BREACHES  OF  TRUST.  By  section 
80  of  the  Larceny  Act,  1801,  which  replaced  the  Fraudulent 
Trustees  Act  of  1857,  if  a trustee  fraudulently  converts 
and  appropriates  to  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  to  the  use  or 
benefit  of  any  other  person,  any  trust  property,  or  if  he 
fraudulently  disposes  of  or  destroys  such  property,  he  is 
guilty  of  a misdemeanour  and  liable  to  s-  ven  years’  penal 
servitude  or  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  two  years.  But  no  prosecution  may  be  commenced 
under  this  section  without  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  judge  before  whom 
civil  proceedings  have  been  taken,  if  indeed  they  have  been 
taken.  So  much  for  the  Oriuiinal  Law. 

But  there  are  many  breaches  of  trust  whiv^h  a trustee 
may  commit  without  any  intent  to  drfraud.  U n Jer  section 
throe  of  th(  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1890,  a trustee  will  not 
be  held  liable  for  a breach  of  trust  in  cases  where  be  has 
acted  honestly  and  reasonably,  and  ought  fairly  to  be 
oioused.  But  except  for  such  protectiou  as  is  afforded 
by  this  Act,  a trustee  would  be  personally  liable  to  a civil 
action  for  any  breach  of  trust  he  may  commit ; for  example, 
the  making  of  an  improper  investment,  and  this  even 
where  he  has  acted  with  the  ooncurrenoe  of,  and  uuder 
jjressure  from,  the  beneficiaries.  In  all  ca'^es  of  breach 
of  trust,  except  where  the  tru.-tee  has  been  tiuilty  of  fraud, 
or  has  misappropriated  the  property  to  his  tiwn  use,  or 
where  he  still  retains  the  trust  property,  time  runs  in 
favour  of  the  trustee.  In  other  words  he  cannet  after  a 
certain  period  of  time  be  sued  for  an  innocent  or  honest 
breach  of  trust.  The  period  is  six  years  where  the 
property  is  personal  property,  and  twelve  years  where  the 
property  consists  of  lend.  Where  a tini-steo  has  wrong- 
fully disposed  of  trust  property,  the  beneficiaries  may 
recover  the  property  from  the  person  into  whose  haude 
the  property  has  passed,  unless  such  person  has  pur- 
chased it  bona  fide  for  value  and  without  notice  of  the 
breach  of  trust. 

Where  a trustee  has  committed  a breach  of  trust  he  is 
bound  to  make  good  the  loss,  and  in  some  cases  he  will  in 
addition  have  to  pay  interest,  e.g.  where  he  committed 
the  breach  for  his  own  personal  advantage  he  will  be 
liable  to  pay  three  per  cent,  simple  interest.  Where  he 
has  traded  or  speculated  with  trust  property  he  will  be 
liable  to  pay  five  per  cent,  compound  interest  or  to 
account  for  all  the  profits.  Where  a breach  of  trust  not 
amounting  to  actual  fraud  has  been  committed,  the 
trustees  must  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  loss.  But  where 
one  of  the  trustees  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  and  the  others 
are  innocent,  or  where  he  is  the  confidential  solicitor  of 
his  co-trusteos,  ho  may  have  to  bear  the  whole  loss 
himself.  When  a breach  of  trust  is  committed  with  the 
consent  in  uniting,  or  at  the  instigation  or  the  request  of  a 
beneficiary,  the  Court  may  compel  such  beneficiary  to  j 
surrender  his  share  of  the  trust  property  to  indemnify  the  | 
trustee. 

JUDICIAL  TRUSTEES.  The  Judicial  Trustees  Act, 
1896,  gives  the  Court  the  power  to  appoint  a person  called 
a “ judicial  trustee  ” either  to  act  as  a sole  trustee  or  to  act 
jointly  w'ith  any  existing  trustee.  His  office  differs  from 
that  of  an  ordinary  trustee  in  that  he  generally  receives 
remuneration  for  his  time  and  trouble.  The  Act  makes 
it  possible  for  any  person  creating  or  intending  to 
create  a trust,  or  for  any  trustee  or  beneficiary  to  a trust, 
to  apply  to  the  Court  to  appoint  as  a Judicial  Trustee 
any  fit  and  proper  person  nominated  for  the  purpose 
in  the  application.  In  the  absence  of  such  nomination, 
or  if  the  Court  is  not  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the  person 
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go  nominated,  an  official  of  the  Court  may  be  appointed. 
The  judicial  trustee,  whether  he  be  an  official  or  not,  is 
subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Court,  and 
once  a year  his  accounts  must  be  audited  and  reported 
on  to  the  Court.  The  Public  Trustee  under  the  Act  of 
1908,  is  a Government  official. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  TRUST.  When  a trustee  has 
done  aU  required  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust, 
he  should  present  his  accounts  to  the  beneficiaries  (indeed 
he  should  allow  them  to  inspect  his  accounts  at  all  times 
during  the  continuance  of  the  trust),  and  then  distribute 
the  property  among  those  who  are  entitled  to  it.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  doing  this,  for  the  trustee  is  held 
personally  responsible  if  payment  be  made  to  a wrong 
person,  but  if  he  pays  the  fund  to  the  beneficiary  and 
some  one  else  is  really  entitled,  the  trustee  is  not 
personally  liable,  e.g.  if  the  beneficiary  had  mortgaged  his 
rights  and  the  mortgagee  had  not  given  notice  of  the 
mortgage  to  the  trustee,  the  trustee  would  not  be  liable  if 
he  paid  the  money  to  the  beneficiary.  It  is  wise,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  persons  to  whom  he  hands  over  the 
property  to  give  him  an  indemnity  to  protect  him 
against  a possible  claim  by  some  one  else.  It  is  possible 
that  the  individual  entitled  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
property  may  have  gone  abroad,  and  given  a power  of 
attorney  to  some  person  to  receive  monies  on  his  behalf. 
If  a tnistee  hands  over  the  money  to  such  a person  in  good 
faith  he  is  protected,  by  section  23  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893, 
from  liability  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  giver  of  the 
power  of  attorney  had  died  or  revoked  the  power.  Where, 
however,  a trustee  is  in  doubt  as  to  whom  to  hand  the 
money  or  other  property,  the  best  plan  is  to  pay  it  into 
Court  and  leave  it  to  the  Court  to  dispose  of  it. 

Trustees  on  relinquishing  the  trust  should  generally 
obtain  a formal  release  from  the  beneficiaries,  as  this  would 
protect  them  from  possible  actions  for  small  breaches  of 
trust  during  their  term  of  office,  as  for  instanoe,  for  a w'rong 
investment. 


SOLICITOR  AND  CLIENT. 

SOLICITORS  AND  THEIR  QUALIFICATIONS.  In 

order  to  practice  as  a soUcitor,  a person  must  (1)  serve 
a term  of  from  three  to  five  years,  according  whether 
he  has  passed  certain  examinations  as  articled  clerk  with 
a practising  solicitor ; (2)  pass  certain  examinations ; (3) 
be  duly  admitted  and  enrolled  as  a solicitor ; (4)  obtain 
a certificate  to  practise.  A solicitor,  though  admitted, 
cannot  practise  unless  he  takes  out  from  the  Registrar  of 
Solicitors  an  annual  stamped  certificate.  The  stamp  duty 
varies  in  the  case  of  London  and  Country  certificates  ; the 
maximum  duty  is  £9.  (See  under  “ Certificate  ” p.  683 
and  “ Solicitors  ” p.  752.) 

UNQUALIFIED  PRACTITIONERS.  By  various  Acts, 
persons  who  act  as  solicitors,  when  not  duly  admitted  and 
enrolled  and  otherwise  qualified  to  act,  are  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court,  cannot  recover  fees  for  any  work  done, 
and  are  liable  to  a penalty  of  £50  for  every  offence  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Law  Society  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Attorney  General.  If  a qualified  solicitor  wilfully 
and  knowingly  acts  as  agent  for  an  unqualified  person, 
he  will  be  struck  off  the  Rolls  and  cannot  be  re-admitted, 
and  the  unqualified  person  may  be  committed  to  prison 
for  a term  not  exceeding  one  year.  It  has  been  held  that 
these  Statutes  do  not  prevent  a solicitor  acting  for  a cor- 
poration at  a fixed  salary.  Unquahfied  persons  who 
pretend  to  be  solicitors  are  liable  to  a penalty  of  £10. 
Thus  a debt  collector  who  demands  payment  of  a debt  in 
terms  which  would  lead  the  person  he  addresses  to  suppose 
he  is  a solicitor,  is  liable  to  a penalty  under  this  law.  There 
are  certain  exemptions  from  these  penalties,  e.g.  local 
authorities  may  appear  before  any  court  by  their  clerks 
or  authorised  officers.  The  rules  stated  above  do  not, 
speaking  generally,  prevent  a person  bringing  or  defending 
an  action  in  person ; but  there  are  some  cases  where 
employment  of  a solicitor  and  counsel  is  necessary,  e.g. 
an  application  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  must  generally 
be  made  by  counsel. 


SOLICITOR’S  DUTY  TO  mS  CLIENT.  A solicitor, 
when  retained  by  a cheat,  imphedly  undertakes  to  exercise 
due  diligence  on  his  behalf,  and,  if  he  fails  to  show  such 
dihgence,  he  will  be  hable  to  an  action  for  neghgence.  It 
is  a question  of  fact  in  each  particular  case  whether  the 
eoheitor  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  or  not.  Tindal,  G.  J., 
stated  the  general  rule  to  be  that  a solicitor  would  be  hable 
for  the  consequences  of  ignorance  on  his  part  of  the  rules 
of  practice,  or  want  of  due  care  in  preparation  of  a cause 
for  trial,  or  mismanaging  so  much  of  the  conduct  of  a 
cause  as  is  usually  allott^  to  his  branch  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession ; but  that  a solicitor  would  not  be  answerable  for 
an  error  in  judgment  on  some  new  or  difficult  point  of  law, 
or  on  some  point  such  as  is  usually  entrusted  to  a barrister. 

In  regard  to  contentious  business,  i.e.  actions  brought 
in  court,  a soheitor  would  be  hable — 

(1)  If  he  allowed  his  client  to  bring  a case  that  had  no 
chance  of  sucxiess,  unless  he  warned  him  beforehand;  (2) 
if  he  abandoned  a cause  without  reasonable  notice;  (3) 
if  he  took  proceedings  in  the  wrong  Court ; (4)  if  he  failed 
to  give  proper  instructions  to  counsel ; (5)  if  he  did  nor 
prepare  the  case  properly  for  trial,  e.g.  if  he  failed  to 
subpoena  witnesses ; (6)  if  he  compromised  an  action 
against  the  directions  of  his  client. 

In  regard  to  non-contentious  business,  such  as  the 
drawing  up  of  legal  documents,  advice  on  legal  points, 
and  so  forth,  a soheitor  would  be  hable  for  any  loss  caused 
by  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  law,  e.g.  if  he  advised  trustees 
to  invest  trust  money  in  unauthorised  securities. 

A solicitor  is  not  always  protected  because  he  has  acted 
under  advice  of  counsel,  for  the  case  may  not  have  been 
properly  laid  before  counseL  A soheitor  who  is  guilty 
of  neghgence  cannot  recover  his  costs  from  his  client. 
Moreover,  the  client  c.on,  as  has  been  stated,  sue  his  soheitor 
for  damages ; but  the  action  wiU  be  barred  in  six  years, 
unless  there  has  been  fraud  on  the  solicitor's  part. 

In  the  course  of  their  busines.<«,  soheitors  often  receive 
money  from  their  chenta-  Such  money  should  not  be 
mixed  by  the  solicitor  with  money  of  his  own  at  his  bank. 
If  the  money  is  retained  after  it  ought  to  be  paid  over,  the 
soheitor  is  liable  to  pay  interest  at  five  per  cent.  Some- 
times a soheitor  will  be  held  to  be  a trustee  of  money 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  chent ; but  as  a rule  he  holds  such 
money  as  agent  only,  and  an  action  against  him  for  its 
recovery  must  be  brought  within  six  years  from  the  receipt 
of  the  money,  or  from  the  last  written  acknowledgment  by 
him  in  part  payment.  A soheitor,  under  various  Acts, 
such  as  the  Larceny  Act,  1901,  may  be  prosecute  and 
imprisoned  for  misappropriation  of  money  entrusted  to  him 
by  his  chent.  He  may  also  be  struck  off  the  Rolls  for  the 
same  offence. 

SOLICITOR’S  COSTS.  It  is  provided  by  Statute  that 
a soheitor  cannot  sue  for  his  costs  unless  he  had  a certificate 
to  practise  during  the  period  within  which  the  work  was 
done.  The  amount  of  a solicitor’s  remuneration  may 
either  be  fixed  by  special  agreement  or  by  the  usual  charges 
included  in  a sign^  biU  of  costs.  By  the  Solicitor’s  Act, 
1870,  soheitors  may  make  agreements  in  writing  as  to 
their  remuneration  for  contentious  business,  but  the 
agreement  must  be  submitted  to  a Taxing  Master  for 
approval  before  anything  can  be  received  under  it.  By 
an  x\ct  of  1881,  soheitors  may  also  make  written  agreements 
as  to  their  remuneration  in  conveyancing  and  other  non- 
contentious  business,  but  if  the  client  afterwards  objects 
that  the  agreement  is  not  fair  and  reasonable,  the  Taxing 
Master  may  enquire  into  it  and  certify  the  Court,  who  can 
then  reduce  the  amount  or  cancel  the  agreement. 

A written  agreement  may  provide  that  the  solicitor  shall 
be  remunerated  by  a gross  sum,  a percentage  (in  the  case 
of  non-contentious  business),  or  a salary.  An  agreement 
for  payment  only  in  the  event  of  success  in  an  action  is  void. 
If  there  is  no  special  agreement,  the  solicitor’s  charges  must, 
in  contentious  business,  be  made  out  according  to  a scale 
fixed  by  Rules  of  Court,  and  must,  in  non-contentious  busi- 
ness, conform  to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the  Sohoitor’s 
Remuneration  Order,  made  under  the  Solicitor’s  Remunera- 
tion Act,  1881.  In  contentious  business,  if  the  opponent 
is  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action,  the  solicitor  will 
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receive  a great  part  of  liia  bill  from  the  opponent,  but  the 
balance,  in  any  case,  and  all  if  the  opponent  is  not  ordered 
to  pay  costs,  is  payable  by  the  client. 

TAXATION  OP  BILL  OF  COSTS.  An  action  cannot 
be  brought  by  a solicitor  for  the  recovery  of  his  charges  or 
disbursements  until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the 
delivery  of  a properly  signed  bill.  The  biU  must  show 
whom  it  is  desired  to  charge,  specify  the  items,  and  state 
when  and  where  the  work  was  done.  Within  a month  of 
the  delivery  of  the  bill,  the  client  may  obtain  an  order  of 
the  Court  for  taxation  as  a matter  of  course.  If  no  appli- 
cation to  tax  be  made  within  the  month,  the  bill  may 
still  be  taxed,  except  after  payment  or  after  the  solicitor 
has  recovered  a verdict  for  the  amount  claimed.  But 
after  twelve  months,  or  after  payment,  the  client  can  only 
obtain  an  order  to  tax  on  showing  special  circumstances, 
e.g.  fraud  or  gross  overcharge.  If  on  taxation  less  than 
one-sixth  is  taxed  off,  the  client  has  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  taxation ; if  one-sixth  is  taxed  off,  the  solicitor  has  to 
pay  such  costs. 

ACTION  FOR  COSTS.  If  a solicitor  sues  on  his  bill 
and  succeeds,  the  judgment  is  for  such  amount  as  may  bo 
shown  to  be  due  after  taxation  by  the  Taxing  Master. 
A solicitor  may  sometimes,  on  the  ground  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  misconduct,  be  ordered  by  the  Court  to  repay  to 
his  client  costs  which  the  latter  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  to  his  opponent.  A solicitor  who,  without  good  cause 
or  reasonable  notice  to  his  client,  declines  to  act  further 
in  an  action  for  him,  is  not  entitled  to  sue  for  his  costs. 
Good  cause  for  discontinuance  would  be  the  refusal  of 
the  client  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  disburse- 
ments. 

LAWYER’S  LETTER  (Demands  for  pa3.'ment  with  costs). 
It  sometimes  happens  that  after  a person  has  been  dunned 
persistently  by  a tradesman  anxious  to  secure  the  settle- 
ment of  an  account,  ho  receives  a letter  from  a solicitor 
demanding  the  payment  of  the  debt  q)his  a further  sum 
to  cover  the  solicitor’s  costs.  The  debtor  should  pay  the 
debt,  but  ho  need  not  pay  the  solicitor’s  costs ; these 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  creditor  who  emploA’ed 
him.  If,  however,  a Avrit  or  summons  has  been  issued  in 
the  action,  all  costs  properly  incurred  subsequent  to  the 
issue  must  be  paid  by  the  debtor. 

SOLICITOR’S  LIEN.  A solicitor  has  a general  lien  on 
the  papers  of  his  client  for  all  costs  for  the  time  being  due 
to  him.  The  lien  entitles  the  solicitor  to  retain  the  papers 
till  payment  of  his  biU.  The  lien  attaches  to  all  deeds  and 
papers  which  come  into  the  solicitor’s  possession  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  in  his  professional  character, 
but  a solicitor  has  no  lien  on  his  client’s  wiU,  and  the  lien 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  client’s  interest;  e.g.  if  a 
tenant  for  life  of  land  leaves  title  deeds  with  his  solicitor, 
the  latter  could  not  claim  a lien  as  against  those  entitled 
to  the  land  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life. 

If  a town  agent  of  a country  solicitor  is  in  possession 
of  papers  of  a client  of  the  latter,  he  has  a lien  to  the  extent 
to  Avhich  the  client  is  indebted  to  the  country  solicitor, 
but  no  further.  The  solicitor  must  produce  the  documents 
over  which  he  has  a lien  in  certain  cases,  e.g.  if  the  client 
receives  a subpoena  from  a third  party  calling  on  him  to 
produce  the  document  in  an  action.  A lien  is  discharged 
if  the  solicitor  takes  a security  from  his  client  for  the 
amount  due  to  him,  or  if  he  gives  up  possession  of  the  papers 
to  his  client.  A solicitor  has  also  a particular  lien  on 
property  recovered  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  client,  and  the 
Gourt,  by  Statute,  has  power  to  order  the  solicitor’s  costs 
to  be  made  a cliMge  on  and  be  raised  and  paid  out  of 
such  property. 

GIFTS  BETWEEN  SOLICITOR  AND  CLIENT.  A 

solicitor  is  said  to  be  in  a “ fiduciary  position,”  i.e.  one 
of  trust,  towards  his  client,  and  he  rhust  not  take  advantage 
of  that  infiuence  over  his  client  which  his  position  naturally 
affords  him.  Thus  when  a solicitor  buys  property  from 
Ids  client,  or  sells  his  OAvn  property  to  his  client,  it  is  for 
the  solicitor  to  show  the  transaction  was  for  the  client’s 
advantage.  In  regard  to  gifts  by  a client  to  his  solicitor 
the  rule  is  more  strict.  The  gift,  unless  of  trifling  im- 


portance, can  be  set  aside  and  the  money  reclaimed  by  tha 
client,  or  by  his  personal  representatives  after  his  death. 
The  rule  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  gifts  made  by  the 
client  to  the  solicitor’s  wife.  If,  after  the  relationship  of 
solicitor  and  client  has  ceased,  the  gift  is  confirmed,  the 
gift  wiU  hold  good.  If  a client  leaves  property  to  his 
solicitor  by  will,  the  solicitor  can  take  the  ben('fit  if  the 
will  was  drawn  up  by  another  solicitor  ; but  if  the  solicitor 
who  benefits  draAvs  up  the  will,  that  fact  may  give  rise 
to  a suspicion  that  undue  influence  was  us^  and  the 
will  may  be  set  aside  on  that  ground. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

VARIETIES  OF  TENANCY.  The  word  “tenancy”  is 
usually  understood  to  mean  the  bolding  of  i property  lor 
a certain  limited  period,  subject,  inter  alia,  to  the  payment 
of  rent.  There  are  various  kinds  of  tenancy. 

(а)  A tenancy  at  will  is  a tenancy  which  either  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant  may  terminate  at  any  moment 
without  notice.  They  are  not  very  common.  Where  a 
tenant  enters  into  possession  in  pursuance  of  an  invalid 
lease,  ho  is  in  the  position  of  a t<‘uant  at  will  until  ho 
pays  rent. 

(б)  A tenancy  at  sufferance  ai  s where  a tenant  con- 
tinues in  iiossession  after  the  expiration  of  his  teuanev. 
Ho  cannot  be  regarded  as  a tresp  i-  't  ; but  be  i-t  liable  to  be 
turned  out  by  the  landlord  at  any  moment.  If  he  retains 
possession  after  receiving  from  the  landlord  a proper 
notice,  in  writing,  to  quit,  lie  is  iiable  to  be  sued  for  doublo 
the  yearly  value  of  the  property  lor  the  time  he  po  remains 
in  possession  ; and  if  he  bolds  over  after  hini'^elf  giving 
notice  of  his  intention  to  quit,  he  m.ay  be  sued  for  double 
rent. 

(c)  A tenancy  from  year  to  year.  The  law  does  not  look 
with  favour  on  tenancies  at  will  ; therelore  w ben  a tenant 
at  AA’ill  has  paid  rent  or  done  anything  else  which  may 
be  fairly  taken  to  show  an  intention  tn  create  a yearly 
tenancy,  the  tenancy  becomes  automatically  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year.  Tenants  ought,  therefore,  before 
entering  into  their  tenancies,  if  they  wish  the  tenancy 
to  bo  for  less  than  a year,  to  make  the  agreement  quite 
clear  with  the  landlord  ; for  though  if  no  term  is  specified 
the  tenancy  will  in  the  first  instance  be  a tenancy  at  will, 
the  mere  payment  of  rent  will  convert  it  into  a yearly 
tenancy,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  weekly  tenants. 

HOW  A TENANCY  IS  CREATED.  At  Common  Law 
leases  could  be  created  by  word  of  mouth  ; but  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  altered  this 
by  providing  that  all  leases  must  be  in  writing,  unless  they 
were  leases  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  fuU  rent  is  agreed  to  bo 
paid. 

Even  this  was  not  found  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  legis- 
lature, for  by  the  Real  Property  Act,  184r),  it  is  provided 
that  leases  which  previously  had  to  be  in  writing  must 
now  be  by  deed.  Therefore,  if  a tenancy  of  more  than 
three  years  is  created  otherwise  than  by  deed,  the  lease 
will  be  void  and  the  tenancy  wiU  only  be  a tenancy  at  will, 
which  may,  however,  be  changed  into  a yearly  tenancy 
by  the  payment  of  rent. 

People  often  prefer  to  have  an  agreement  instead  of 
a more  formal  lease  in  the  case  of  tenancies  for  less  than 
three  years  ; but,  except  for  very  short  terms,  it  is  generally 
better  to  have  a lease  stating  clearly  all  the  conditions 
under  which  the  tenancy  is  held.  By  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  no  action  may  be  brought  upon  any  contract  for 
the  sale  of  any  interest  in  lands,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments, unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  is 
brought,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof,  is  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  or  his  authorised 
agent. 

COVENANTS.  AU  leases  contain  a number  of  covenants 
or  conditions  which  the  landlord  and  tenant  respectively 
bind  themselves  to  observe.  The  very  employment  in 
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a lease  of  oortain  taehnical  expr&ssiona  implies  the  creation 
of  certain  covenants.  Thus  the  use  of  the  word  “ demise  ” 
implies  a covenant  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  that  the 
tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  premises,  unless  there  is  any  express  covenant 
in  the  lease  with  a contrary  effect. 

There  are  in  most  leases  what  are  called  “ usual  cove- 
nants,” being  covenants  on  which  the  landlord  can  insist 
when  there  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  in  the  agreement 
for  the  lease.  They  are  four  in  number  : — 

(1)  Tenant  to  pay  rent.  (2)  Tenant  to  pay  rates 
and  taxes,  except  the  landlord's  property  tax  and  tithe 
rent-charge.  (3)  Tenant  to  allow  the  landlord  to  enter 
the  premises  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  are  in 
a proper  state  of  repair.  (4)  Tenant  to  keep  the  premises 
in  a proper  state  of  repair  throughout  the  tenancy,  and  to 
deliver  them  up  in  such  a state  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  covenants  there  are  a large 
number  of  special  covenants  to  be  found  in  all  leases  ; 
for  the  respective  landlords  and  tenants  cam  always  agree 
to  whatever  additional  covenants  they  please.  These 
additional  covenants  fall  into  two  general  classes — ( 1 ) 
personal  covenants ; (2)  covenants  “ running  with  the 
land.”  The  latter  kind  are  binding  on  all  those  to  whom 
the  tenant  assigns  the  property,  whereas  the  former  are, 
in  general,  only  operative  between  the  respective  parties 
to  the  lease. 

BENT.  The  principal  duty  of  every  tenant  is  to  pay 
rent,  whether  thei*e  is  a covenant  to  pay  it  or  not ; for  if 
there  is  no  agreement  between  the  parties  stipulating  as 
to  the  exact  sum  payable,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  a 
reasonable  sum  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  premises  ; 
unless,  of  course,  there  is  an  agreement  that  tlae  tenant 
shall  have  the  premises  rent  free,  as  might  well  happen  if 
he  is  in  the  employment  of  the  landlord  and  having  the 
right  to  occupy  the  premises  as  part  of  his  remuneration. 

The  amount  of  rent  payable  in  any  particular  case  is 
usually  arranged  for  in  the  lease  or  agreement,  which  may 
also  appoint  times  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.  But  in 
the  cases  where  there  is  no  stipulation  as  to  when  the 
payment  is  to  be  made,  the  law  presumes  that  it  is  due  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  of  the  tenancy,  if  the  tenancy  be 
for  a year  or  more,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  tenancy  if 
it  be  for  less  than  a year. 

Though  the  rent  becomes  due  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  it  ought  to  be  paid,  it  cannot  legallv  be  considered 
in  arrear  until  midnight  on  that  day  ; so  that  the  landlord 
would  not  be  entitled  to  distrain  till  the  next  day.  Where 
no  place  of  payment  is  agreed  upon,  the  rent  is  payable 
on  the  premises  let ; but  where  the  tenant  has  expressly 
bound  himself  to  pay  rent  he  must  seek  out  his  landlord 
and  pay  him.  The  rent  should  be  paid  in  cash  or  Bank 
of  England  notes,  unless  the  landlord  agrees  to  accept 
payment  by  cheque  or  otherwise. 

VARIETIES  OF  RENT.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  rent  mentioned  in  legal  documents,  and  some 
explanation  of  their  meaning  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
layman. 

A rack  rent  is  a rent  equal  to  the  full  annual  value  of 
the  property  demised.  A royalty  is  a term  usually  found 
in  mining  leases,  and  denotes  a proportionate  part  of  the 
profits  of  working  the  mine  to  be  paid  as  rent.  If  a fixed 
minimum  rent  is  reserved  in  such  leases  it  is  called  a dead 
rent.  In  building  leases  it  is  customary  to  reserve  a 
nominal  rent  to  be  paid  while  the  buildings  are  in  course 
of  erection,  such  nominal  rent  is  called  a peppercorn  rent. 
A ground  rent  is  the  rent  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  freehold 
in  the  ground.  Net  rent  is  the  rent  payable  to  the  landlord 
clear  of  all  deductions.  In  feudal  times,  when  land  was 
granted  in  fee  simple  by  a lord  to  his  tenant,  a small  rent 
called  a quit  rent  was  frequently  reserved  to  the  lord, 
which  would  entitle  the  tenant  to  be  quit  or  hee  from 
rendering  the  usual  services  to  the  lord.  By  the  Con- 
veyancing Act.  1881,  quit  rents,  where  they  exist,  may  be 
compulsorily  redeemed  by  the  tenant. 

DISTRESS.  This  is  a very  common  remedy  employed 
by  landlords  when  rent  is  in  arrear,  as  it  saves  them  the 
expense  of  legal  proceedings.  The  right  to  distrain  is  a 
right  peculiar  to  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  is 
one  which  enables  a landlord,  when  the  rent  is  in  arrear. 


I to  seize  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  tenant's  g .jds  to 
I satisfy  the  debt.  There  are,  however,  certain  of  the 
i tenant’s  goods  which  may  not  be  distrained  at  all,  and 
j others  which  may  only  be  distrained  under  certain 
I circumstances.  Thus  the  following  things  are  absolutely 
privileged  from  distress  : — 

(1)  Things  in  actual  use  at  the  time.  (2)  All  fixtures 
except  growing  crops  which  are  ripe  for  reaping.  (3)  Goods 
delivered  to  the  tenant  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  including 
agricultural  machinery  and  live  stock  which  is  not  the 
property  of  the  tenant.  (4)  The  property  of  the 
ambassador  of  a foreien  power.  (.5)  Wild  animals.  f6) 
Loose  coin  of  the  realm.  (7)  Perishable  goods.  (8)  Pro- 
perty in  the  custody  of  the  law.  (9)  Looms  used  in  silk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  manufactures.  (10)  Gas  meters, 
fll)  Railway  rolling  stock  not  belonging  to  the  tenant. 
(12)  The  goods  of  a lodger,  where  the  lodger  has  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  Lodger’s  Goods  Protection  Act 
(vide  infra),  and  (12)  Tlie  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  and 
trade  implements  of  the  tenant  if  under  £o  in  value. 

Whereas  the  above  goods  are  absolutely  privileged  from 
distress,  certain  other  gootis  are  privileged  only  if  there 
are  other  goods  on  the  premises  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
debt.  They  comprise  sheep  and  beasts  of  the  plough 
belonging  to  the  tenant,  and  the  tools  and  implements  of 
the  tenant’s  trade. 

If  the  landlord  distrains  where  no  rent  is  due,  the  owner 
may  sue  him  for  double  the  value  of  the  goods.  The 
better  remedy  for  the  tenant  is  the  action  of  replevin,  for 
the  tenant  gets  his  goods  b;vck,  or  prevents  their  being 
taken  away,  and  also  recovers  damages  for  any  loss  or 
inconvenience  to  which  he  may  have  been  put  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distress.  If  any  rent  whatever  is  in  arrear, 
and  of  which  no  tender  has  been  made,  the  action  cannot 
be  brought,  nor  can  it  be  brought  to  recover  fixtures  or  to 
get  damages  for  their  seizure.  The  action  must  be 
brought  within  five  da3's  of  the  levying  of  ‘^he  disrress.  or 
at  any  time  before  the  goods  have  been  sold. 

If  a tenant  fraudulently  and  clandestinely  removes  goods 
after  the  rent  is  due,  the  landlord  may  follow  them 
during  the  next  thirty  days,  but  he  cannot  recover  them 
from  a bona-fide  purchaser  for  value  without  knowledge 
of  their  being  distrainable.  No  distress  may  be  legallv 
levied  at  night  (i.e.  between  sunset  and  sunrise),  or  on 
any  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  any  day 
appointed  for  a public  thanksgiving. 

SCALE  OF  FEES  FOR  LEVYING  DISTRESS. 

(а)  Where  the  rent  demanded  and  due  exceeds  £20. 

(1)  Tliree  per  cent,  on  any  sum  exceeding  £20  and  not 
exceeding  £r)0.  Two  and  a haif  per  cent,  on  any  sum 
exceeding  £50  and  not  exceeding  £200  : and  one  per  cent, 
on  any  additional  sum. 

(2)  For  man  in  possession,  6s.  per  day,  to  provide  his 
own  board  and  lodging. 

(3)  For  advertisements,  the  sum  actually  and  properly 
paid. 

(4)  Auctioneer’s  commission — seven  and  a Iialf  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  realised  not  exceeding  £100  ; five  per  cent,  on 
the  next  £200 ; four  per  cent,  on  the  next  £200 ; three  per 
cent,  on  any  sum  exceeding  £500  and  not  exceeding  £1.000; 
and  two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  any  sum  exceeding  £1,000. 

(б)  Where  the  rent  demanded  and  due  dees  not  exceed 

£20. 

For  levying  the  distress — Ss. ; for  man  in  possession, 
4s.  6d.  per  day,  to  provide  his  own  board.  Expenses  of 
advertisement  (if  any).  lOs.  Auctioneer’s  fees  Is.  in  the 
pound  on  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

RATES  AND  TAXES.  Income  tax  on  the  annual  value 
of  the  property  is  in  the  first  instance  usually  paid  by  the 
tenant ; but  he  is  entitled  to  deduct  the  amount  so  paid 
from  the  rent,  so  that  it  eventually  alwavs  falls  on  the  land- 
lord. Similarly  the  tithe  rent  charge  must  in  all  cases 
eventually  be  paid  by  the  landlord.  There  are  also  certain 
other  rates  and  taxes  which  the  landlord  will  have  to  pa\’, 
unless  there  is  a special  agreement  by  which  the  tenant 
binds  himself  to  pay  them.  They  include  the  sewers  rate  for 
permanent  improvement-s  to  the  sewers,  the  land  tax  and 
the  poor  rates  on  property  let  for  less  than  three  months. 
Whenever  the  tenant  is  called  upon  to  pay  any  of  those 
rates  or  taxes  he  must  do  so,  but,  unless  he  has  agreed  to 
pay  them,  he  may  deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  rent. 
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Thero  aro,  however,  certain  rates  and  taxes  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary  between 
tJie  landlord  and  the  tenant,  must  l>o  borne  by  the  tenant. 
They  include  the  water  rate,  the  county,  borough,  highway, 
and  general  district  rates,  poor  rates  on  iiroperty  let  for 
more  than  three  months  (unless  the  tenant  is  merely  a 
lo<Jger),  and  the  ordinary  assessed  taxes. 

'J'he  owners  of  unoccupied  houses  are  not  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  poor  rate  ; but  if  a tenant  corned  into  poBses- 
siou  after  the  levying  of  the  rate  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a proportionate  part  of  it,  according  tf)  the  leUL-tli  of 
the  period  of  his  occupation. 

REPAIRS.  As  a general  rule,  fho  landlord  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  onccuIo  repairs  unless  ho  has  agrrs/l  to 
execute  them.  As  for  the  t'siunt,  where  tin  re  is  no 
express  agreement  as  to  n)[)airs.  ho  is  bound  to  use 
(he  premisoH  in  u tenantlike  manner.  '1  lius  ho  must 
not  do  damage  to  the  f»reniise/r,  and  bo  can  gonerally  bo 
compelled  to  do  siicli  repairs  as  uro  n<<  i-Msarv  to  keep  the 
premises  wind  and  water  tight ; but  utiioss  he  has  agreed 
to  do  so,  a yearly  tenant  cannot  bo  cidletl  njion  toexi  culo 
any  substantial  repairs,  though  a tenant  under  a li  us<) 
would  in  such  a case  bo  comjxjllcd  to  ex'ciito  sub.itaiitiul 
rejiairs. 

Tho  Housing  Town  Planning  Act  of  l‘»u'.»,  proviiles  th  t 
in  any  contract  mado  lor  letting  lor  li.ibit.iiiv>ii  u luni  m or 
|)art  of  a liouso  at  a rc'iit  not  exi  ecdiu  ; 

('e)  in  the  e^isc  of  it  house  sllimto  in  the  u lii,;'  ' ♦r.,;. . 
eounty  of  Ijorulon,  £10;  (d)  in  tin-  enw  of  a ho  ; ••  s.iu  ■ 
ill  a borough  or  urhim  district  with  a ticroruin,' 

to  tho  last  census  for  the  time  hi-liig  of  oOUi'i)  or  lu  ir  :•«. 
£2(1 ; (c)  in  the  enso  of  a housn  sifuati*  ei-j  w :,.  r.'. 
the-ro  shall  bo  imjilied  a condition  that  the  lioii 
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lot  for  a term  of  not  less  than  three  years, 
terms  that  it  ho  put  by  tlio  hassoe  into  n 
reasonably  lit  for  occupation,  and  tl'.i>  h i 
detorininablc  at  tho  0]ition  of  cither  jiarty 
expiration  of  tlio  term. 

'rho  last  foregoing  section  shall  us  r<\sjHK'ti 
to  which  that  section  applies,  take  olh'ot  as  jf  the  con. 
tlition  implied  hy  that  seclion  included  nn  umle;  l.  t.,; 
that  tho  house  shall,  during  tho  holding,  lie  kept  hy  (he 
landlord  in  all  rospeots  roasonahly  (it  tor  human  habitation. 
Tho  landlord  or  tlio  local  authority,  or  any  person  ai:fh<a- 
ized  by  him  or  thoiu  in  writing,  may  at  rcasonahl  ' (in.i  x 
of  the  day  on  giving  24  hours’  notice  in  writing  to  the 
tenant  or  occujiior,  enter  any  house,  promises,  or  huiKiing. 
to  which  tho  section  applies,  for  tho  purpose  of  vu  wing 
tlie  state  and  condition  thereof. 

ASSIGNMENT.  Tho  property  which  is  subject  to  a lease 
frequently  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  landlord 
or  original  tenant.  Thus,  when  either  of  them  dies,  it 
generally  passes  to  his  executors  and  ivdministrators.  It 
can  also  pass  during  the  lifetime  of  either  party  by  assign- 
ment to  someone  else.  In  order  that  an  assignment  may  be 
valid  it  must  be  made  by  deed  ; but  where  an  assignee 
under  an  invalid  assignment  enters  into  possession  and 
pays  rent,  a valid  yearly  tenancy  is  automatically  created 
in  his  favour. 

Generally  where  the  original  tenant  has  assigned  his 
lease,  he  still  remains  liable  to  his  landlord  if  the  assignee 
makes  default ; this  is  because  there  is  no  privity  of  con- 
tract between  the  landlord  and  the  assignee.  The 
assignee,  however,  is  liable  only  duiing  the  time  he  is  in 
possession,  and  his  liability  ceases  when  he  assigns  to 
another.  Of  course  the  original  tenant  may  have  bound 
himself  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  either  not  to  assign  at  all 
or  only  to  assign  under  certain  conditions.  Thus  it  is 
extremely  common  to  find  in  leases  a covenant  to  the 
effect  that  the  tenant  will  not  under-let  or  assign  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  landlord.  The  main  difference 
between  an  underlease  atd  an  assignment  is  that  the  latter 
is  for  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  term,  whereas  the 
former  would  only  be  for  part  of  the  term. 
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.Kl<;  I purt  OI  the  tTound). 

Norcari  he  d'l..  iv.  1 i nn,j'-;,H.>rii.ti  frci.i  the  l.indlord  for 
the  anp'i'veir.' Ufa  h'-  h ai  r:  wl*-  ;4>  tl,*-  propi-rty. 

(r)  Trade  Fixturef.  With  regard  to  general  tradi 
fixtures,  sucli  as  i . e hiurrv,  h-  c -,  •'to.,  the  ml®  i*  thal 
they  bi'lo'ig  In  lU  he  u-ir  rally  j it  tlrm  up;  and  aro 


reinovalilc  hv  the  t*  u 


U!..e- 


th-v  are  so  affixed  to  tbo 


T the  dealracUoa 


rega.'^d  tn  thoM 
to  the  property 


Hvtil  tli  it  they  c.aur.ct  be  remori'd  t-x^'  { 
of  tho  liuildmgs  in  whiofi  ti.i-y  are  pl-xv  1. 

(i)  Domestic  Fixtures.  I.ix’v,  w.th 
fixtures  whicii  the  ter.  i:.ts  have  af  x*  <! 
for  their  own  r‘>uv»  i’.:ence.  I he  til  p.ilo  wax  (hat  eTery- 
thing  attached  to  the  prop'-rf y belonrtd  to  the  landlord, 
but  this  has  b<  ui  alt«-red  slightly.  The  prr»ctiral  effect  of 
the  present  rule,  which  is  deduced  from  a large  number  of 
cases,  is  that  the  landlord  may  claim  all  buildinge  and  other 
permanent  improvements  to  the  property;  but  the  tenant 
may  remove  ornamental  and  purely  domestic  ffxtorai 
belonging  to  him,  as  such  tilings  as  tapestries  and  gas 
brackets  merely  6xed  in  onicr  tb.at  he  may  the  more 
readily  enjoy  their  use.  But  he  i.s  only  etititlid  to  them  if 
they  can  be  easily  removed  without  material  injury  to  the 
propertv. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  TENANCY.  A tenancy  may 
come  to  an  end  in  a number  of  ways.  If  it  ix  for  a definite 
fixed  period  it  terminate-s  naturally  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
terminated  before  the  fixed  fvriod  is  completed.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  principial  in.xtancea  : — 

(a)  By  surrender.  Where  both  parties  agree  to  nut 
an  end  to  the  tenancy  before  the  completion  of  the  terra, 
the  tenant  must  make  a surrender  to  the  land'ord, 
which  must  in  all  cases  be  in  writing  and  generally  by 
deed. 

(b)  By  forfeiture.  Most  leases  give  the  landlord  tho 


\There  t^ianU  agree  cot  to  onderdot  or  MaigB  trithoal 
thn  cousent  of  the  kudlonl,  it  io  adviaable  they  aboold 
iriKiat  on  the  following  additional  words  being  add^  io 
covenant  : but  such  conaer.t  ia  not  to  b®  onraaaooablT 
withheld  in  t(<-  cum.  of  re«{>ectable  and  reoponolbb  ' 
fx-rsun.”  If  t}i*-n  the  < onsent  is  anr«  aacn.>blv  refuaed,  tbo 
tenant  may  asugn  wuiiou*.  incurring  tho  Jorleiture  of  Uio 
leas'-. 

PIXTURES.  Th»Te  ar®  two  kinds  of  fixtures,  landlord's 

■ lit  t f. xf’i'<*s.  'I'he  tenant's  fixtures  aro 
■nant  i'  •'ritit!*x<l  ’o  r^unove  and  take  awaT 

■ iig  up  ■ l.c  tmar.c y.  ui.li^js,  of  cou.'se,  tbor 
y !►•  !"•  g t<j  him  ; wb<  rrsx  iho  fixtures  ho 
■I'l,  w'l.’hcr  hr  has  p it  lirm  up  bimself 
1 Ian  li.  r I s fixtures.  1 h®  law  with  regard 

1 imng'sl  consid'TaMv  during  reewnt 
il  il  ®:I<-ct  <jf  tlj  xe  changes  bemg  that 
. rio’.r  1—  regnr.lf.!  oa  tenant's  fixtoroO 
'■r.  v l".n  ll'ird  s Lituri'S. 

Agr. cultural  Fixlur®*.  I'.y  il»*  Agricultural  Iloldingo 
Mark®!  ^lardenrr's  Gompenaa- 
>f  any  aunculluraJ  !/vnd  or  markot 
■ any  m.-»rhin®rv.  fencing,  or 
'•  at  tb»*  end  o!  th®  tenancy, 
Tak''  It  at  a valuation  ; but 
!••  tM  t th.i.gs;  fli  He  most 
I all  t't.®  <uhr-r  cbiigatinns  of 
Tc  hi«  Ian  hord  a c.iit-odar 
<ti  to  rciiKor  the  fixture. 
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rijijht  to  re-enter  the  premises  and  terminate  the  leaao  on  . 
the  breach  by  the  tenant  of  any  one  of  the  important  ' 
covenants  of  the  lease.  Where  such  a ri-zht  of  re-entry  is 
reserved  to  the  landlord  ho  may,  nevertheless,  waive  the  ' 
right ; and  he  will  be  presumed  by  law  to  have  waived  it  i 
if  he  accepts  the  payment  of  rent  after  he  has  gained  ! 
knowledge  of  the  breach  of  the  covenant.  ! 

(c)  By  notice.  Where  the  tenancy  is  held  for  a definite  , 
fixed  period  of  time,  no  notice  is  required  to  terminate  it.  ^ 
Similarly,  no  notice  is  refjuire^l  to  terminate  a tenancy  at  : 
will  or  at  sufferance.  But  where  the  tenancy  is  a yearly 
tenancy,  or  a monthly  or  quarterly  one,  notice  is  required,  i 
For  a yearly  tenancy  does  not  mean  a tenancy  for  one  | 
year,  but  a continuing  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

Where  the  parties  have  not  como  to  any  special  agree- 
ment, the  amount  of  notice  proper  for  a yearly  tenancy  is 
half  a year  (except  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land,  when  it 
IS  a year),  and  for  a quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly  tenancy 
it  is  a quarter,  or  a month,  or  a week  respectively. 

The  law  further  provides  that  a yearly,  quarterly,  ; 
monthly  or  weekly  tenancy  can  only  bo  properly  deter-  i 
mined  at  the  erul  of  the  year,  quarter,  month,  or  week  of 
the  tenancy;  ho  that  tho  tenant  must  give  his  notice  the 
requisite  amount  of  months  or  v/eeks  before  tho  erui  of 
the  period  of  the  tenancy.  Thus  he  cannot  terminate  j 
a yearly  tenancy  at  any  time  by  merely  givin,'  six  months’ 
notice.  A yearly  tenancy  commencing  on  tho  Ist  of  ; 
January  can  only  bo  legally  terminated  on  tho  31st 
December,  ro  that  the  half  year’s  notice  should  be  given  by 
tho  Ist  of  July.  Tho  tenant  may  not,  by  giving  the  notice 
at  the  end  of  August,  terminate  it  at  the  end  of  t ho  following  ; 
February.  | 

N.B. — Hio  half  year’s  notice  required  to  terminato  a i 
yearly  tenancy  does  not  necessarily  moan  six  calrndar 
months.  Tlio  notico  should  be  for  at  lcu.‘»t  UaK-a-ycjwr,  | 
' that  is.  183  days. 

FORM  OF  NOTICE  TO  QUIT.  Unless  tho  l^aso  or 
agroomont  requires  tho  notico  to  quit  to  bo  in  writing,  it 
need  not  bo  so  ; but  it  is  generally  better  to  give  it  in  I 
writing  as  this  will  save  possiblo  disputes  and  litigation.  | 
If  in  writing  tho  notico  should  ho  signetl  by  tho  party  giving 
it.  Thorc  is  no  magic  in  tho  form  of  tho  notico,  but  tho 
following  forms  may  prove  of  sorvico. 

(a)  From  the  Landlord. 

To  Jolin  IJoo,  ICsq. 

Sir, — I hereby  give  yon  notice  to  quit  and  deliver  up 
to  ino,  or  to  iny  uutlinri.sed  ugont.s.  on  t!\e  Ist,  duy  of 
f .Tnniiary  next,  tlio  liouso  and  {)ronii.scs  .situato  at  7 Aljib  i 

i Road,  Whitechapel,  which  you  now  hold  of  ino  as 

tenant. 

RICHARD  RON. 

I Dated  tills  OOth  day  of  June,  1900. 

■ (6)  From  the  Teuant. 

, To  Riciiard  Roc,  Ms(i. 

; Sir, — I licrcby  give  you  notico  of  my  intention  to  quit 

and  deliver  up  to  you  tlio  liouse  and  promises  fituate  at 
''  7 Alplia  Road,  Wiiitecliapcl,  on  tlio  1st  day  of  Jiuumry 

)'  next. 

■;  JOHN  DOE. 

Dated  this  30tli  day  of  Juno.  1900. 

RECOVERY  OF  THE  PREMISES.  When  a tenancy  has 
come  to  an  end  the  landlord  has  a right  to  outer  tho  pro- 
perty ; but  ho  ought  never  to  do  so  by  force.  If,  therefore, 
his  right  of  entry  is  contested,  he  should  take  proceedings 
, for  tho  rocovery  of  the  firo[)ortv. 

' (o)  By  action.  If  the  annual  value  of  tho  property 

claimed  or  the  rent  fiayable  is  over  .Cl 00,  tho  proceedings 
must  bo  taken  in  the  High  Court.  But  if  m'ither  the  annual 
value  of  the  property  nor  the  rent  payable  exceeds  that 
amount,  then,  by  tho  County  Courts  Acts,  188S  ami  1003, 
the  action  may  be  brought  in  tho  County  Court  of  tho 
district  in  wliich  the  property  is  situate.  But  if  questions 
t)f  title  alToeting  lands  of  a greater  total  annual  value  than 
£100  are  likely  to  bo  raised,  tho  action  may  he  removed 
into  the  High  Court  for  trial. 

Landlonls  usually  prefer  to  bring  the  action  in  the  County 
Court,  as  the  expense  is  less  than  in  tho  High  Court;  but 
if  the  luition  is  improperly  brought  in  the  County  Court, 
when  either  the  reasonable  annual  value  or  the  actual 
rent,  including  ground  rent  (if  any),  exceeds  £100,  tho 


action  will  complet#*!T  fsH  oolees  the  agrees  n 

submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Appeals 

from  the  County  Court  ere  heard  by  the  Diri^ionol  Court ; 
but  appeals  are  only  permissible  on  questicas  of  law,  got 
on  questions  of  fact. 

(h)  By  sammary  proceedings.  In  cert-.in  cs5«  it  is 
not  neces=iry  that  the  prccts'dings  ?hcj!  1 
either  in  the  High  Court  or  in  the  County  Court.  By  thg 
Small  Tenements  Recovery  Act,  1“".^,  w.,i  h a:  pbes 
only  to  tenancies  at  will  and  to  tenanci*  - i t v'^xrs 

or  less  at  an  annual  rent  not  exceeding  , if  tr."  trn.sn; 
on  the  termination  of  the  temvney  refufr-*  *o  i-- .v- r up 
poss-.-sriion  after  receiving  from  the  landlord  - ven  l»-ar 
days’  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  f ra'*'.-  J e^nd'-r 
the  Act,  the  landlord  may  apply  to  a Petty  Seaii.  r.  J Court 
of  the  district  in  which  the  pren.ist'-*  are  •'ituste  for  a 
warrant  to  empower  its  constables  to  forcib  y enter  the 
premisea  and  give  { os-es»ion  t •»  the  landlo*d. 

Again,  by  the  Distress  for  R'^nt  .Act,  17J7,  as  am^ni-^l 
by  th"  L>eserted  Tenenn-nts  Act,  l*'17.  if  a t-uiat::  of 
prop'r\vl' t at  a rent  of  fu'.iy  thr—-fourths  itiy-  .r!y  % i ..  . 
deserts  the  premises,  leaving:  ha  f a yar’s  p-nt  in  .rreur 
and  no  sufficient  distr.n.u.ablc  pro(»erty,  t.ne  !.\nd’  '*i  luuv 
apply  to  two  or  more  local  ju-tice.s  to  view  the  [cev  arid 
to  affix  thereto  a notice.  After  a fort.'.ig'i*.  h p i-— i,  ti.e 
magintrates  must  take  a second  view  of  t!  >•  j r-i;  s and 
if  no  one  has  appearol  to  pay  th**  rent  du-,  .n  1 .t  ti.'  re  is 
not  sutTicient  u.itrainab'e  prop<  rty  on  tfie  jtr<  the 

m igistrates  have  fx-w-T  to  put  the  '..xndloni  into  povs»-aaioc 
and  declare  the  leas#-  void. 

FURNISHED  HOUSES  AND  LODGINGS.  Where  a 
tenant  takes  ,i  fumi'h»-d  hous-  or  hxlging  there  is  an  inip'.i-.st 
warranty  in  l.iiv  on  the  p vrt  of  Hie  lar.dlor  I th.\r  the 
premises  are  re  i-oi:.»;iIy  fit  for  huruan  ix'cup.itio:'..  >0  ;f 
bv  reason  iJ  bad  drains  or  bv  res-on  of  the  premix's  being 
infcstol  with  bugs,  the  lunusljed  proyrtv  let  is  rm  !''resl 
unfit  for  hubitation,  the  tenant  is  ei.litleil  to  ternun.'ita 
the  tonancN  foithwith  and  without  notic-v  If.  b"weve.', 
the  landlord  h.is  covenant--d  to  kesqt  the  premises  in  .a  stat •• 
of  repair,  he  is  entitl'-vl  to  notice  of  want  » f rep  nr  .mJ  n’l 
opportunity  to  put  it  rigiit  before  the  timint  is  Justuied 
in  leaving. 

N.B. — Tills  Impliel  wsrr.r.ty  to  r'tue'S  f - ‘ . n 

oeeup  ition  only  e\i>ts  w ere  ti  e i 'c;  erty  i'  0!  i.-  i<  'J. 

If  tiie  property  Is  let  ur  fur:  cvl  the  ten  1/  is  r.et  e:  ’..lie  i 

to  terminate  tl.i'  tin.incy  i>n  lin  imu  ti.e  dr  .ins  in  .»  f s t 
■•■tate.  or  t ' e ho  unrit  for  <>•  ■ur  itio.n. 

UNDER-TEN.ANT  AND  LODGER.  The  goevls  of  .an 
under-tenant  or  lotlgcr  are  prot<vteel  from  a distress  !•  vitsl 
on  the  iinmeiiiate  landlord  if  they  observe  tlic  con.iit-ons 
of  the  Distress  An'.tv.drr.ent  .1'.'.  IbOs.  By  thi.s  .\ct  it  th' 
superior  landloril  endeaivours  to  ilistrain  on  the  proyrty 
of  either  under-tenant  or  linlger  for  re’it  due  to  the  iiunn  - 
diato  landlord,  such  under-tenant  or  K>»lger: 

• (1)  .Must  siTve  on  the  superior  l.indiorvi  or  i is  b.dlitT 
a written  decl.ir.ition.  scttiiiu  fer*'i  th.st  t!  e pronerty  is 
his;  stilting  what  rent,  if  any.  is  due  to  l.is  imme  li.ue 

• landlord;  and  undertaking  to  pay  to  the  superior  l.ivdlord 
any  rent  so  due.  or  to  beconv'  due  until  tho  «rroiirs  of 
rent  due  to  tlio  superivr  I mdlor.i  h.ive  been  p.iid  ofT. 
(•.')  Must  annex  to  such  <i»vlar.r.ion  a corroet  inventory 
of  ttie  property. 

This  Act  eloe.s  not  apply  to  good.s  belonging  to  tha 
husband  or  wife  of  tho  tenant  who.se  rent  is  in  arre.ir.  net 
to  goods  conii'rised  in  any  bill  of  sale,  hire  pureh.uso 
agreement,  or  settlement  made  by  such  ten.ant.  Nor  does 
it  applv  to  any  under-tenant  when  the  fenaney  has  been 
created  in  breach  of  anv  written  agri'cnient  between  tlie 
laUillord  and  his  immeiliate  tenant,  or  where  (he  under 
tenanev  has  been  created  contrary  to  tho  wish  of  the  land- 
lord in'  that  behalf,  expressed  in  writing  and  deliveri\l  ;it 
tho  premises  within  a reasonable  time  after  the  eireum- 
stances  have  come,  or  with  duo  diligence  wouKl  h.avo 
come,  to  his  knowledge. 

Moreover  “ in  eases  where  the  rent  of  the  immoli.xto 
tenant  of  the  superior  landlord  is  in  .arrear  it  sh.dl  be  Inwful 
for  such  superior  landlord  to  serve  upon  any  under-tenant 
or  lodger  a notice  (by  rcgistennl  post,  addressed,  whether 
by  naine  or  not,  to  such  under-toniuit  or  Kxlgor  u)>on  tho 
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premisoA)  stating  tile  amount  ol  such  arroais  ot  rpnt,  and 
requiring  all  future  payments  of  rent,  whether  the  sama 
has  already  accrued  due  or  not,  b\’  such  under-tenant  or 
'odger  to  bo  made  diro<!t  to  the  superior  landlord  giving 
nuch  notice  until  such  arrears  have  been  duly  paid,  and 
such  notice  shall  ojjerate  to  transfer  to  the  t,u{>eri(>r  l.-md- 
lord  the  right  to  recover,  rc*ooive,  and  give  a discharge 
for  such  rent.” 

N.B. — This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Pcotland,  and  -hall 
only  apply  in  Ireland  to  a rent  b'^uing  out  of  hmui  or 
tenements  situate  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
municipality  or  a township  having  town  comrnl-  -ioners. 
LIABILITY  OP  THE  LANDLORD  OR  THE  TENANT 
TO  THIRD  PARTIES.  Frima  facie,  the  tenant  is  liable 
for  injuries  to  third  parties  caused  hy  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  the  premises.  There  is  a stiitutory  duty  impos<*d 
on  the  owner  or  the  occupier  to  fence  in  or  cover  over  all 
dangerous  places  or  holes  abutting  on  the  highway,  e.g.  to 
keep  in  good  repair  the  area  railings  and  coal-cellar  covers  on 
the  pavement.  When,  therefore,  a passer-by  is  injured  by 
reason  of  these  things  being  in  a (fangorous  condition,  ho 
has  usually  a right  of  action  against  the  tenant  and  not 
against  the  landlord.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the 
condition  of  the  premises  themselves  is  the  cause  of  injury 
to  other  people  or  to  their  property.  The  landlord  and 
not  the  tenant  will,  however,  bo  liable  (1)  where  ho  (the 
landlord)  has  agreed  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  or  (2) 
whore  he  has  let  the  premises  in  a dilapidates!  condition. 
Of  course  if  the  injured  party  is  a trespasser  ho  has  no 
remedy  whatever. 


MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

CONTRACT  OP  SBRVICB. 

1.  THE  PARTIES.  Generally  speaking,  anyone  may  bo 
a master  and  anyone  a servant ; but  this  is  a rule  which 
requires  some  qualification  : 

(a)  Infants.  In  the  case  of  infants,  the  law  will  not 
permit  them  to  bo  bound  by  contracts  of  service  which  are 
not  for  their  benefit  or  in  the  nature  of  necessaries.  But 
if  a contract  is  on  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  an  ir»tant 
party,  as  a reasonable  contract  of  apprenticesliip  would  be, 
ho  will  be  bound  by  it.  Although  an  infant  party  may 
avoid  a contra, ot  which  is  not  necessary  or  to  his  advantage, 
yet  if  he  is  prepared  to  carry  it  out  ho  can  make  it  binding 
on  the  other  party. 

(b)  Lunatics  are  generally  incapable  of  contracting  ; 
but  if  they  have  entered  into  a reasonably  fair  contract 
and  the  other  party  has  performed  his  part  of  it  witliout 
knowing  of  the  lunacy,  the  lunatic  would  not  be  able  to 
escape  from  the  obligation  incurred  unless  the  parties 
could  in  some  way  be  restored  to  their  original  position. 

(c)  Married  Women  can  now,  since  the  Married  Women’s 
Property  Act,  1882,  as  amended  by  the  Married  Women’s 
Property  Act,  1893,  be  bound  by  all  contracts  entered 
into  by  them  otherwise  than  as  agents  for  someone  else. 
Where  they  act  as  agents,  the  person  who  expressly  or 
Impliedly  authorises  them  to  enter  into  the  contract 
would  be  liable.  Where  a husband  and  wife  are  living 
together  and  she  keeps  house  for  him,  there  is  a prima  facie 
presumption  that  she  has  authority  to  pledge  his  credit 
for  the  hire  of  such  servants  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  people  of  their  station  in  life ; but  such  a presumption 
may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  wife  has  been  forbidden 
to  hire  servants  or  that  she  has  been  given  a sufficient 
allowance  for  that  purpose. 

{d)  Corporations  cannot  as  a rule  bo  bound  by  contracts 
of  service  which  are  not  made  under  the  corporate  seal ; 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  the  corporation 
would  be  bound  by  a simple  contract  for  the  performance 
of  trifling  matters  or  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  such  as 
engaging  a porter,  or  in  cases  which  are  urgent,  especially 
if  the  other  party  has  performed  his  part  of  the  contract. 

(e)  Partners  generally  are  not  only  bound  by  their 
own  contracts,  they  are  also  bound  by  such  contracts  of 
their  co-partners  as  are  entered  into  for  partnership  pur- 


poses ; therefore  any  parto'^r  Las  a rigL'  to  dismuM  a aerraot 
of  tha  firm,  en^agi  <i  by  anuther  partoer,  uoleas  the  other 
partner  authorises  him  to  r*rmaiu. 

2.  FORMALITIES.  If  a cortract  of  tervice  is  by  it* 
terms  incapable  of  beioif  uhollv  perlurrnesi  bv  either  party 
within  a year  from  the  date  on  uIik  ii  il  was  invJe,  tha 
iStatuto  of  i r.in'is  re  piir*  ,;  that  il  hhall  in  writiiig,  or, 
if  not  in  writing,  that  at  .any  r.ite  tliere  shall  be  a tioto  or 
lacmorandum  of  it  m wntin/,  Mgu  -d  by  th*-  party  a'.'  imst 
whom  it  is  sought  to  be  irilurcid,  or  by  his  autlioru*e<l 
agent.  Such  a n<<t^  or  n < ri,i,raf;durn  ne<.*<i  not  be  in  ..uy 
particular  form,  nor  nc<-d  it  rout, am  all  the  terms  auil 
conditions  of  th<-  c(<ntra<  I <A  eervice,  but  it  must  cont^un 
the  e.s  -'itiiil  t<Tms,  such  .as  the  names  of  the  f»artir*8,  tha 
Kalarv  to  lx-  paid,  and  the  n.tturt-  nf  th-  ernj.lovrnent. 

It  is  not  n<  Cl  -■  iry  th.»t  the  n<fti*  or  incinorandum  fihooH 

be  intend'  1 os  such,  rn  r turd  it  be  mad'  i>rfore  tha 

contract  of  hervic  > is  enti  r-  1 into.  The  .'-t  itute  doe* 

not  say  th  d if  fu'  -e*  fi  ri.i  ilifici  are  not  ub-rryt-d  tbs 

contrict  will  be  ill' j.al  or  void.  It  merely  d'  l hires  that 

in  the  .ib-cm-e  ot  ih'  se  io'malitii-s  sui  h a ontract 

cannot  be  enforced  in  a court  "f  I t .v.  (Joritra'  ts  of  ecrvio* 
which  cun  be  I t-il  b_\'  citiicr  parlx'  within  a vr«r, 
oven  if  they  arc  not  m lu' t i o:iiplef«-«l  within  that 

time,  arc  m-t  utici’ti-d  by  the  ''tatotr.  Th' \'  rnav  there- 
fore be  ni.vde  by  word  of  mouth  or  it*  .any  oihei  tuMnner. 
Wlicre  in  a ciiiitr.cT  for  g'lc  r il  e<-rvi<'*-  uutning  is  said 
' H 'Out  the  time  ot  it  - diirvtiori.  tlurr  « pr«i.ufriplion  lA 
law  tluit  it  IS  to  ii.ilaic  f'.r  u \i-ar,  otil  iis  i bi-re  u a well 
known  cuHtoni  to  lie-  c«.tit.’-;iry.  u i i < .v-e  uf  dutncktjo 
H'TV  mt  1 ! ks  a-  <1  of  hi  r - 

Wii'tlicr  or  not  a 'ortro-t  rr  . r* cf  -erric* 
requires  .a  ft  in.ii,  'I'  jr  ii  ] . n.  unly  oi,  t;,'!  pruvisirm^  of 
the  .Stamp  .A'*,  I'''.*!,  liy  t!;i«*  .A  t ni.et  airrecnierit#.  c-r 
memoranda  of  a^n  > ui' ut-,  for  ^ rvioe  rt-qiiirc  a aixprnny 
btaiiip,  unh  ^ 

fll  'niey  arc  for  Dr  f ire  of  sr.T  lal-ourer,  sjtifioef, 
maraifricturcr  rir  n ■ . . i'  i r%  .•  t.  ( r j i t .-'r  t-i  tvie*'!  tha 
L.  ist.T  aiul  11:  .n'.c-r-  of  .ir.v  -.•c;  ■•r  \i~-c4  lor  wi..‘rs  ti!i  .ij,y 
TOTii,*e  i taiff w ii^  from  rori  to  ; ■•n  •.  liie  I '.ite.!  K inc'loni. 

Rut  the  s-ime  A ‘t  firovidos  that  in  th  • case  vi  ati  iii-'tro- 
ment  of  uriprcriticcf«hii>,  a staia;'  « i fw.,  siiii.m.'s  and 
sixpence  is  riqmrisl  ; unl*as  app'*  ati.  r ,v  } '*<)r  child 
apprentieisj  a the  sole  • h urge  oi  any  piiri-h,  town-hip, 
or  public  charity,  or  purs.iant  to  ruiy  Act  tor  the  recu'.ition 
of  parish  apprentices.  (.Sec  “ Stamp  Dutic  , ’ n.  o82.j 

DUTIES  OF  TUB  MASTER. 

1.  FOOD.  CLOTHINQ,  AND  MEDICINE.  By  tha 

OfT-nccs  .igaiuft  the  I'crmn  Act,  if  a n..>-’,er  is 

liable  to  provide  necessarv  (•>  si.  clot  1. in::,  or  Icnl'^-ng  for 
a servant,  and  wilfully  and  without  lawful  cxc  ii-o  tefuscs 
or  neglects  to  provide  the  s.a'ae.  so  tb.d  the  lit-  of  the  ser- 
vant is  ondaneered.  or  bis  hr  alt  h permanently  injured, 
the  master  is  guilty  of  a mi- demt .anour,  and  li.ahle  on 
conviction  to  three  years’  penal  -w-rvitude.  If  the  servanl 
died  in  such  a case,  the  master  would  l»e  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. The  Con.spiracy  »,nd  Protection  of  ProfKirty 
Act,  187o,  has  a sirnilar  provi.sion,  but  it  goes  further; 
for  under  it  the  m.aster  would  be  liable  if  the  health  of  the 
servant  is  “ seriously  ” injured,  not  nece.'<arily  ‘‘  per- 
manently.” The  proceedings  taken  under  this  last  .Act 
would  be  before  a Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  tho 
maximum  punishment  would  be  £20  fine  or  six  months’ 
hard  labour.  Neither  Act  compels  masters  to  supply  food 
for  their  servants.  They  merely  make  it  an  ofience  to  fail 
to  supply  it  in  those  cases  where  they  are  leg.ally  bound. 
A master  is  legally  bound  to  supply  an  apprentice  or 
servant  of  tender  years  with  food  and  necessaries  ; but  in 
other  cases  it  entirely  depends  on  the  contract  between 
the  parties  and  the  custom  applying  to  the  particular 
kind  of  service.  With  regard  to  med.ical  attendance  and 
medicine,  the  master  is  bound  to  supply  it  for  an  apprentice, 
but  not  for  a servant,  unless  he  sends  for  the  doctor  or 
medicine  without  the  concurrence  of  the  servant. 

2.  WAGES.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  duty  of  a master 
to  pay  wages  to  a servant  generally  depends  on  whether 
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fch«r«  is  a contract,  ciprasa  or  implisKi,  to  pay  them. 
If  there  has  been  no  such  contract,  the  mere  fact  that 
services  have  been  performed  will  not  entitle  the  servant 
to  wages.  Whether  or  not  in  any  case  such  a contract 
may  be  implied  from  the  circumstances,  will  be  a question 
of  fact  for  the  jury  to  decide.  There  is  no  legal  limit  to 
the  amount  of  wages  which  the  parties  may  agree  between 
them.  Wages  are  payable  during  temporary  illness. 

By  the  Truck  Acts,  1831  to  1896,  in  cases  of  contracts 
for  the  hire  of  “ artificers,”  their  wages  must  be  paid  in 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  there  must  not  be  any 
restrictions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wages  are  to 
be  expended.  Neither  the  whole  nor  any  part  of  the  wages 
may  bo  paid  in  goods.  These  Acts  do  not  apply  to 
domestic  or  menial  servants.  The  expression  “ artificer  ” 
includes  labourers,  servants  in  husbandr}’,  joumeymen, 
handicraftsmen,  miners,  and  persons  otherwise  engaged 
in  manual  labour.  By  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1872,  the  Payment  of  Wages  in  Public  Houses  Act, 
1883,  and  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  wages 
must  not  be  paid  in  public  houses  to  miners  or  workmen. 

3.  CHARACTER.  A master  is  not  legally  bound  to 
give  a character  to  a servant ; but  if  he  gives  one  it  must 
be  tme.  If  a master  makes  a statement  without  malice 
in  a character  he  is  protected,  in  an  action  for  libel,  by 
the  plea  of  privilege.  And  the  plea  of  privilege  will  protect 
the  master  even  where  the  words  complained  of  are  untrue, 
provided  that  the  master  wrote  them  without  malice, 
reasonably  believing  that  they  were  true.  If  the  words 
are  defamatory  and  were  written  maliciously,  the  plea  of 
privilege  is  no  defence. 

By  the  Servants’  Characters  Act,  1792,  criminal  pro- 
ceedings may  be  taken  against  persons  personating  the 
masters  of  servants  and  giving  them  false  characters,  and 
also  against  servants  who  give  false  characters  or  who, 
having  been  in  service  before,  pretend  that  they  have  not 
been  in  service. 

Moreover,  civil  proceedings  may  be  taken  against  a 
master  for  damages  for  deceit  if  he  knowingly  gives  a false 
character  respecting  a servant  to  a person  about  to  employ 
that  servant. 

4.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  YOUNG 
PERSONS.  By  the  Shops  Regulation  Acts,  1892  to  1904, 
no  young  person  under  the  ago  of  eighteen  may  Ije  em- 
ployed in  or  about  a shop  lor  more  than  seventy-four 
hours,  including  meal  times,  in  any  one  week.  Moreover, 
in  all  retail  shops  where  female  assistants  are  employetl 

, the  employer  must  provide  seats  for  the  use  of  such 
V assistants  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  sent  to  every 
■ three  assistants. 

By  the  Dangerous  Perjormances  Acts,  1879  and  1S97, 
any  person  who  causes  any  male  person  under  the  .sge  of 
sixteen,  or  female  under  eightecti,  to  take  part  in  any 
public  performance,  whereby  in  the  opinion  of  a Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  the  life  or  limbs  of  such  young 
person  may  be  endangered,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty 
. not  exceeding  ton  pounds.  And  if  the  young  person 
actually  has  an  accident  causing  bodily  harm,  the  employer 
will  be  liable  to  proceedings  for  assault  as  well  as  haviiig 
to  pay  compensation. 

By  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  power  is 
given  to  local  authorities  to  make  bye-laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  in  any  and  all  occupations. 
The  same  Act  also  provides  that 

(1)  No  child  under  eleven  may  be  employed  in  street 
hawkinf::.  f2)  No  child  under  fourteen  maybe  employed 
between  the  hours  of  9 p.in.  and  <*  a.m.,  uiilass  there  Ls  a 
bye-law  permitting  it.  (.3)  No  child  under  fourteen  may 
bo  employed  in  any  occupation  Likely  to  bo  iujurlous  to 
his  life,  limb,  health,  or  education. 

By  the  Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Children  Act,  1904, 
penalties  are  im|)osed  on  those  who  employ  childrt'U  under 
sixteen  to  be  traineil  as  acrobats,  etc.,  or  chihlrcn  under 
eleven  to  perform  in  public.  But  petty  sessional  courts 
May  grant  licences  for  the  above  in  cases  where  the  child 
is  over  ton. 

By  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,  the 
Goal  Minos  Regulation  Act,  1887,  and  tho  Mines  (Prohibi- 


I fcion  of  Child  Labour  Underground)  A t,  1C""',  rssirctiofM 
j are  placed  on  tho  employment  of  women  and  children  m 
! mines. 

' Tho  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  lOjl,  contains  a Ij-rge 
I number  of  provisions  regulating  the  * rnployrr  rnt  of 
I women,  children  under  fourteen,  and  young  persons  under 
1 eighteen  in  such  e.-^tablishment?.  Thus  they  may  not  be 
! employed  in  cleaning  the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  in 
motion,  nor  indeed  may  a child  be  employed  at  all  in  the 
cleaning  of  macliincry. 

The  hours  also  are  fixed  during  which  women,  children, 
i and  young  persons  may  be  emplojej  in  toxtlie  a:.J  aor.- 

! textile  factorVs,  in  print  works  and  blcac'dug  t.na  Jye:n,g 

j works,  in  women’s  work-hops,  in  lace  factories,  in  bxke- 

{ bouses,  in  laundries,  and  i.ndeed  in  many  other  trades  an  J 

J employments.  Meal  times  and  holidays  are  likewise  fiel 

and  overtime  and  r.h'ht  work  are  jro\idefi  for.  In  no 
! case  m'c-'t  the  work  co'iti:;;;-'  after  tea  o’c  o«:k  at  night, 

I Overtime  is  not  allowed  in  t.-xi.le  f.c;or.<-,  ana  Cue 

number  of  working  h.  ;rs  mu-t  rn>t  exc*  c i OC  per  w.s:k. 

An  employer  must  not  knowingly  ix*nuit  a woman  cr 
' girl  to  be  employed  in  a t o t .ry  or  wo.'k-hop  within  foil" 
' weeks  after  she  hiw»  given  Sirtli  to  a child;  and  children 
j and  young  f*ersons  m'l.-t  not  lx*  crufJoyed  in  cert  .in  trades 
1 injurious  to  health,  in  the  mauuiicturc  of  wliite  lead  or 
; tho  process  of  .silvering  nnrror.s. 

DUTIES  OF  TME  SER\'A.\T, 

1.  TO  BE  HONEST  AND  OBEDIENT.  A servant 
i must  :\ct  with  hon«  sty  in  hi.s  eiaiJoyno-nt.  He  must  not 
steal  or  embczxle  his  ma-ter’s  property,  nor  indeed  may 
he  receive  any  secret  couiini.-'sion  or  scen  t protit  on  .any 
; transaction  performed  by  him  in  tlv  cuur.se  i>:  his  duty. 
I If  he  makes  such  a commi.ssion  or  profit  he  tnn<t  hand  it 
over  to  his  PKii-fer.  In  case  of  'iisp.ct  -1  theft  by  a 
servant,  the  mast.' r should  not  t ike  it  apon  hi:r.s<  li  to 
search  his  or  lu-r  bo.xe.s,  but  pul  the  n after  into  tlie  h.inds 
' of  the  police  or  apply  to  a tnagistraf  • t^r  a s«  areli  warrant. 

I It  is  the  duty  of  all  servants  to  ol»ey  all  lawful  onier-  of 
; tlunr  uuxsters,  the  carrying  out  o which  would  conic  within 
I the  ordinary  scope  of  the  dutii^  they  h.ivc  expre--ly  or 
' impliedly  contracted  to  |>crform.  But  they  inu.  t not  obey 
I orders  which  require  them  to  perform  some  unlawful  act. 
j Where  a servant  comrnit.s  an  unlawful  act,  he  will  bo 
I person.illy  responsible  fi>r  it  whether  he  luus  been  onicred 
! to  do  it  or  not  ; but  if  ho  did  it  in  obis.licnce  to  onlcrs 
I which  he  hi  lievcsl  to  be  lawful,  he  can  call  upon  tho 
I master  to  indemnify  him  tor  any  damage  he  may  sustain. 

I Tile  servant  must  treat  his  master  with  the  defcreuco 
1 and  respect  due  to  his  oosition  ; he  must  not  bo  impertinent 
, nor  behave  in  an  unseemly  l.ishion. 

I 2.  TO  SERVE  well' AND  FAITHFULLY.  It  is  tho 
i duty  of  a servant  to  eontinue  in  his  master’s  service  during 
tho  whole  of  the  time  he  has  contraetixl  for.  Whero  tho 
' contract  does  not  express  or  imply  any  time  for  its  duration, 
the  law  will  inter  that  it  is  a yoiirly  hiring,  and  as  such  it 
can  only  bo  projicrly  detcrminetl  at  the  end  of  iho  year  of 
service,  except  where  a custom  exists  regulating  the  ter- 
mination of  the  service  by  notice,  or  where  the  lu.aster  or 
servant  ia  justified  in  terminal ing  the  contract  (sco 
below). 

A .servant  must  not  nbuso  tho  eonfidenco  imposed  on  him 
by  his  nia.ster,  tuul  there  is  in  law  an  implied  term  or  eou- 
dition  in  contracts  of  service  whereby  the  servant  or  em- 
ployee is  forbidden  to  reveal  trade  secrets  learnt  by  him 
in  the  course  of  his  empUyvinent. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  servant  to  take  care  of  tho  property 
of  his  master,  and  he  will  be  held  personally  liable  for  any 
loss  or  dnmngo  to  property  entrustcvl  to  his  keeping, 
occasioned  through  his  own  gross  and  culpable  negligence. 
The  mastor,  however,  is  not  entitUxl  to  diHlucf  from  (ho 
wages  of  a servant  the  cost  of  any  article  tliat  ha.s  bia-u 
accidontally  broken  by  such  servant.  It  sliould  also  bo 
noted  th  it  the  law  expects  a m:in  emploviHl  in  a certain 
capacity  to  display  the  skill  that  may  re-asonably  bo 
expected  from  a person  in  that  oainieity.  Thus  a J river 
will  bo  expected  to  know  how  to  drive,  and  a farrier  to 
know  how  to  shoo  horses.  But  a groom  will  not  bo 
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expected  to  know  how  to  drive  a motor  oar  unless  he 
holds  himself  out  as  a qualified  chauffeur. 

3.  DUTIES  OF  THIRD  PERSONS  TO  THE  MASTER. 
The  master  has  an  action  against  third  persons  who  entice 
his  servant  away  or  induce  the  wjrvant  to  break  his  con- 
tract with  his  master,  or  who  harboui-s  or  continues  to 
employ  after  notice  his  servant,  even  though  the  second 
master  at  the  time  of  engaging  the  servant  did  not  know 
that  ho  was  hiring  another  man’s  servant;  and  where  the 
servant  has  been  entice^l  away  the  master  may  sue  for  the 
earnings  of  bis  servant  in  the  new  employment  instead  of 
suing  for  damages. 

The  master  may  sue  for  personal  injuries  to  his  servant, 
but  ho  has  no  right  of  action  should  the  servant  tli«.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  cases  where  a maidservant  has  been 
seduced ; the  master  can  suo  for  the  loss  of  her  s.-rvice 
during  her  illness  and  for  the  expenses  to  which  ho  may 
have  been  put. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  CONTRACT. 

1.  WHEN  CONTRACT  UNCOMPLETED.  Generally 
speaking,  a contract  of  service  can  only  be  rightfully 
terminated  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  by  mutual 
consent,  or  on  completion.  If  a servant  is  employed  to 
do  any  particular  piece  of  work  he  must  complete  it,  and 
if  he  wrongfully  terminates  the  contract  before  corn  plot  ion 
he  will  generally  not  only  have  to  [lay  liarnagcs  to  his 
master  for  wrongfully  terminating  the  contract,  but  he 
may  also  have  to  go  without  j)ayment  for  the  part  of  the 
contract  which  he  has  performed. 

Thus  in  the  leading  case  of  Cutter  v.  Powell,  a person 
was  engaged  as  mate  of  a sliip  for  the  whole  of  a voyage 
from  .Jamaica  to  Liverpool.  He  was  to  be  paid  in  a lump  sum 
on  the  completion  of  the  voyage  ; but,  unfortunately,  he 
died  when  about  two- thirds  of  the  voyage  w:is  accomplislied. 
It  was  held  that,  inasmuch  as  It  was  an  entire  contract 
and  one  which  could  not  bo  apportioned,  bis  executors 
could  not  recover  anything  from  his  employers,  even  for 
the  work  he  had  done. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employment  is  one  which  falls 
naturally  into  sections,  arrears  of  wages  can  bo  recovered 
on  all  those  sections  which  have  been  completed  ; but 
nothing  can  be  recovered  for  work  already  done  on  an 
incomplete  section,  unless  the  servant  has  been  prevented 
from  completing  the  section  or  the  remainder  of  the 
contract  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  master.  The  same 
rule  applies  in  time  contracts. 

Thus  if  a servant  is  engaged  quarterly  or  monthly,  he  can 
always  recover  arroors  on  every  compleled  quarter  or 
month,  as  the  case  may  be ; but  he  cannot  recover  arrears 
on  a quarter  or  month  which  is  incomplete,  unless  he  bus 
been  wrongfally  dismissed. 

If  the  master  tcrongfully  prevents  the  servant  completing 
the  term,  the  servant  may  recover  damage.3  for  the  lo.ss 
he  has  thereby  sustained.  The  measure  of  damages  in 
such  a case  is  frequently  regulated  by  custom. 

2.  DISMISSAL  WITHOUT  NOTICE.  There  are  many 
circumstances  under  which  a master  may  rightfnUy  dismiss 
a servant  without  notice  before  the  torm  is  completed. 
Thus  a master  would  be  justified  in  discharging  a servant 
who  wilfully  disobeyed,  or  refused  to  obey,  a lawful  order 
to  do,  or  refrain  from  doing,  anything  which  comes  within 
the  scope  of  his  duties  as  servant.  A mere  casual  neglect, 
brought  about  by  forgetfulness,  to  obey  a general  order 
would  not,  however,  as  a rule,  justify  instant  dismissal 
in  the  middle  of  the  term  ; but  a servant  may  be  instantly 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  obey  a specific  lawful  order. 
Thus  where  a servant  asks  for  permission  to  go  and  see  a 
friend  who  is  about  to  emigrate,  and  on  receiving  a refusal 
of  leave  of  absence,  nevertheless  goes,  he  may  be  instantly 
dismissed.  Again,  a master  may  rightfully  dismiss  a 
servant  for  gross  misconduct  or  dishonesty.  But  whether 
the  misconduct  is  in  any  case  sufficiently  gross  to  justify 
instant  dismissal  will  depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  the 
employment. 

An  unmarried  female  domestic  servant  may  be  dis- 
missed for  being  with  child  ; so,  too,  may  a manservant  be 
dismissed  for  seducing  a fellow-servant.  Indeed,  a master 
can  recover  damages  for  loss  of  service  from  any  person 


who  seduces  ore  of  liLs  female  servants,  if  the  coQseqncst 
illness  takes  plu^'e  wLi'.-jI  -he  is  h'.iil  iu  Juj  tn^rvice, 

A servant  may  also  l>e  rightfully  disn.isaed  for  conduct 
which  might  reasonably  be  calculate^*]  to  cause  acrioue 
' injury  to  hi-  masL-r’s  bu-iiie-s  ; or  if  he  f;w!i  to  give  pro|>«  r 
I attention  to  his  duii*  « ; ..r  if  he  do<-s  n>A  the  hLiU 

reasonably  necf-saty  for  a person  in  his  po-itiou. 
i 3.  DISMISSAL  WITH  NOTICE,  'i  h- re  i,  no  rule  of 
' law  as  to  iho  t ern  illation  eff  a contract  bv  tif.'tice. 

The  parti<  i may,  of  cour-'-,  a^rc-e  to  an\  te-'n.-  as'to  notice 
I that  tin  y may  think  ht.  .Apart  fr.e  i sij.  h ug-' vra.-nt, 
where  not  ice  can  be  righttully  clu;rm-d  it  n i-.  on  eii^tom. 

I The  general  rule  is  li.  e wl..  r-  a i .intr.ict  ba-  b.  eti  teimi- 
I iiated,  without  ju  tilii-ai i-ui,  it  is  cf.r:i|.le't-(i,  the 

j person  injured  may  claim  di.rnn-i-s  lur  tiif-  su-tame*! 
j l>y  reason  of  the  lailuru  to  i i.iapli-te  it,  wlie  li  fritpo-nlly 
I would  iii'-an  the  puvrm  rit  .u  wa.  i--  until  the-  *-ii  1 <d  ti  e t*-rtn. 

But  cuuitorn  has  modilj>  d t;..-  rule.  W here  a lUi-'nm  aj 
I to  notice  ex'-fs,  a eejutra*  t of  si-ivae  may  l>c  trri*. mated 
j by  either  i» arty  on  givine  tin  i •..■.ton  ..rv  mai.  i-,  c-r  1.-.  the 
I nin-'ter,  on  tiie  pc  yuieut  ol  i • » in  heu  of  the  customary 
I notice. 

In  the  case  of  d imc^ti'’  or  m< uial  -•  i-vante,  custom 
ordains  thc.t  cith'T  party  rnav  terii.  n .'*•  tiji-  contract  at 
; any  time  by  giving  a calej;  lar  mont!/s  m-tue.  If  the 
nia-.ter  chof»fce  to  di-lrir..'  th  - t-erv-iiit  without  notioe, 

I he  must,  uiilt-s  th  di -iiiis'.i!  i->  ju  ».;;.ib]e  (-*.■  nlMivr;,  pav 
to  the  tervunt  o <a!tii'iar  luonth’i  » .ig<  t m s<l<lititin  to  the 
. wages  up  to  tho  diiV  of  di  ri  '1  he  payable 

i in  such  a c:u‘i‘-  wedd  b--  tiic  aetu.il  n.rr.i-v  and  no 

alliiwunco  need  be  nu  de  for  buiro  -iii-l  There 

is  no  corrcspiiiidiiig  i-„ht  o'  tb"  p .-t  o;  the  w-rvant  which 
I entitle-!  him  to  t-  rm  flm  i<  rPra  t by  givitig  a month’i 
' wages  in  li‘  ii  cd  noti- 

If  the  servant  urongfully  depurls  without  notice,  the 
i niftsfer  may  r*  < <,ver  d .n  aj---.  f.-r  the  br*  :-.*  h <>i  the  contract, 

I up  to  tbu'  end  of  th<-  f<:m,  .md  abo  the  vant  wonUl  bo 

j disenfiiltd  to  any  am  ars  »!  w.  gci  for  work  alrcadv  done 
I on  the  uncompl«t<.d  contr  ■ t.  If  tlie  servant  is  not  a 
dome  tic  or  m**nial  aervaut,  end  it  has  b-.n  held  that  a 
I tutor  or  goverru  -s  is  ru-t  sm  li  a iM-rv..rit,  Ha*  tjucstion  will 
' arise  us  t • Nshefher  there  is  niiy  cu-toin  as  to  tiotnc  upplic- 
j able  to  the  particular  ca-.e.  If  ru-t,  damages  to  the  end 
of  the  term  may  be  recoveri-<l  for  the  wrongful  breach  of 
the  contract.  Weekly -ervants  wi.uld  never  be  entitUd  to 
more  than  a week’s  m tiie  ; but  th--  rm  re  fa«’t  that  wag»*s 
are  paid  wi  ekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  does  nf»t  nis  essnrily 
constitute  the  employee  a weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly 
aorvant. 

LIABILITY  OF  MASTER. 

I I.  FOR  TEE  NEGLIGENCE  OF  HIS  SERVANTS. 

I Masters  arc  responsible  for  the  injuries  caused  to  other 
persons  by  the  wrongful  or  negligent  acta  of  their  servants, 
if  such  servants  are  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  ordinary 
•duties  and  within  the  general  scope  of  their  authority. 
Id  other  words,  masters  are  expected  t-o  employ  competent 
servants.  The  above  rule  places  the  master  in  the  same 
position  03  if  he  himself  and  not  the  servant  had  caused 
the  injury.  But  it  does  not  make  the  master  liable  in 
cases  w’here  he  would  not  have  been  hable  if  he  himself 
had  been  the  negligent  one.  For  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  where  a person  is  injured  through  the 
negligence  of  another,  it  does  not  neces8.arily  follow  that 
he  would  have  any  remedy. 

Negligence  alone  is  not  a sufficient  cause  of  action  ; 
there  must  also  be  a breach  of  a legal  duty  t-o  take  care. 
Again,  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a breach  of  the  legal 
duty  to  take  care  as  well  as  negligence,  the  master  may 
raise  the  plea  of  “ contributory  negligence,”  if  indeed 
there  has  been  any  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  can 
also  plead  “ inevitable  accident.” 

The  rule  that  makes  the  master  liable  does  not  exculpate 
the  servant ; the  action  may  be  brought  against  either 
of  them. 

2.  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT,  1880.  At  common 
law  a master  owes  a duty  to  his  servants  to  employ  reason* , 
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ably  competent  fellow  servants,  and  to  provide  reasonably 
safe  machinery  in  his  works.  If  he  had  done  this,  and  an 
employee  was  nevertheless  injured  through  the  negligence  of 
a fellow  servant,  such  employee  could  not  formerly  recover 
damages  from  the  master  ; because  by  reason  of  the  doctrine 
of  “ common  employment,”  a servant  entering  any  em- 
ployment was  presumed  by  law  to  have  contemplated 
risk  of  injury  by  the  negligence  of  a fellow,  and  to  have 
voluntarily  incurred  the  risk. 

This  rule  worked  considerable  hardship  on  the  employee, 
so  the  Employer’s  Liability  Act,  1880,  was  passed  to 
modify  it.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  domestic  or  menial 
servants,  nor  to  seamen  or  marine  apprentices  ; but  it 
does  apply  to  railway  servants,  labourers,  servants  in 
husbandry,  journeymen,  artiGcers,  handicraftsmen,  miners, 
and  others  ewjaged  in  manwal  labour.  It  has  been  held 
not  to  apply  to  a railway  guard  or  to  an  omnibus  driver 
or  conductor. 

The  Act  enables  an  injured  employee  to  obtain  redress 
from  his  employer  if  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of — 

fl)  Any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works, 
machinery,  or  plant ; if  such  defect  arose  or  remained 
undiscovered  through  the  negligence  of  the  emi)loyer  or 
of  some  person  entrusted  by  him  to  look  after  such  matters. 

(2)  The  negligence  of  a person  superintending  the  work. 

(3)  Tim  negligence  of  any  person  to  whose  directions 
the  employee  would  be  bound  to  conform. 

(4)  Anything  done  in  obedience  to  defective  rules, 
instnictions,  or  bye-laws  of  tlie  employer  ; unless  they  are 
bye-laws  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  other  Govern- 
ment Department. 

(5)  The  negligence  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  signal, 
points,  locomotive,  or  train,  on  any  railway. 

But  even  in  these  five  cases  the  employee  will  not  recover 
anything  if  he  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  and  volun- 
tarily took  the  risk  without  complaint.  The  maximum 
amount  of  damages  recoverable  under  the  act  would  be 
a sum  equal  to  the  estimated  earnings  of  a person  in  the 
employee’s  position  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
injury.  Actions  under  this  Act  must  bo  brought  in  the 
County  Court  within  six  months  of  the  injury;  or  if  the 
employee  is  killed,  then  within  a year  of  his  death.  No 
action  may  bo  brought  if  notice  in  writing  giving  particulars 
of  the  injury  has  not  been  given  to  the  employer  within  six 
weeks  of  the  injury,  unless  r,he  judge  thinks  fit  to  excuse  the 
want  of  notice.  Lastly,  an  employee  may  deprive  himself 
of  his  right  under  this  Act  by  entering  into  a special  contract 
with  his  emplover. 

3.  THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT,  1906. 
Radical  changes-  in  the  law  affecting  a master’s  liability 
for  injuries  to  his  servants,  wore  made  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Acts  of  1897  and  1900,  which  have  been 
superseded  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1900. 
The  master  is  placed  thereby  virtually  in  the  position  of 
an  insurer  against  accident;  so  that  he  will  be  liable  to 
pay  compensation  for  injuries  to  his  workmen,  by  any 
accident  arising  out  of,  and  in  the  course  of,  the  employ- 
ment, unless  such  injury  does  not  disable  the  workmen 
for  at  least  a week  from  earning  full  wages,  or  unless  the 
injury  is  attributable  to  the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct 
of  the  workman  in  question.  Even  in  this  latter  case 
compensation  will  have  to  bo  paid  if  the  injury  results  in 
death  or  permanent  disablement. 

Under  the  Act  of  1906,  the  term  “workmen”  includes, 
with  certain  definite  exceptions,  any  person  who  works 
under  a contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship  with  an 
employer,  whether  by  way  of  manual  labour,  clerical 
work,  or  otherwise  and  whether  the  contract  is  express 
or  implied.  It  does  noi  include  (1)  a person  employed 
otherwise  than  at  manual  labour  whoso  remuneration 
exceeds  £260  per  annum ; or  (2)  a joereon  whose  employ- 
ment is  ot  a casual  nature  and  who  is  employed  otherwise 
than  for  the  purposes  of  the  employer’s  trade  or  business; 
or  (3)  a member  of  a police  fproo;  or  (4)  an  outworker; 
or  (5)  a member  of  the  employer’s  family  dwelling  in  his 
house ; or  (6)  a person  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of 
the  Crown.  Therefore,  under  this  Act  the  term  does  apply 
to  domestic  servants  and  to  merchant  seainen,  marine 
apprentioea,  railway  guards  and  omnibus  conductors. 


An  injured  workman  may  not  recover  both  damages 
under  the  Employer’s  Liability  Act  and  compensation 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts;  but  he  may 
choose  either  remedy.  Moreover,  if  he  claims  damage* 
and  the  judge  decides  that  he  can  only  recover  on  a claim 
for  compensation,  the  judge  may  award  him  the  compete a- 
tion. 

Claims  for  compensation  must  be  made  within  six 
months  of  the  accident,  or,  if  the  workman  dies,  within 
six  months  of  the  death.  In  the  latter  case  the  claim  is 
brought  by  the  dependents  of  the  dead  employee. 

Notice  of  the  accident  must  be  given  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  happiening  thereof,  and  bero.-e  the 
workman  has  voluntarily  left  the  employment.  An 
employee  cannot  by  agreement  with  his  master  deprive 
himself  of  any  compensation  which  may  be  claimed  under 
the  Act,  unless  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  appro,  .-s 
the  agreement  after  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  employc-r 
and  workmen  concerned.  The  amount  of  the  compensation 
must  bo  settled  by  agreement  or  arbitration  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Acts,  and  is  calculated  on  the  employee’s 
weekly  earnings  : but  in  no  case  may  it  exceed  £3(h'i,  in 
the  cu.se  of  death,  or  £1  per  week,  for  disablement.  Where 
the  workman  leaves  no  one  depending  on  him,  the  com- 
pensation for  his  death  does  not  exceed  £10. 

DISPUTES  BETWEHiS’  EMPLOYERS  A.\D 
EMPLOYED. 

MODES  OP  ADJUSTMENT.  Disputes  between  masters 
and  domestic  servants  generally  arise  over  questions  of 
dismissal  without  notice,  or  wages  in  lieu  thereof.  Such 
actions  are  usually  brought  in  the  County  Court,  which 
now,  since  the  County  Court  .Act,  19u3.  haa  jurisdiction 
to  try  cases  in  contract  up  to  £1<X).  If  the  amount  in 
di.sputo  exceeds  that  sum,  action  must  bo  brought  in  the 
High  Court, 

Under  the  Emjtloyers  and  Workmen  Act,  1876,  disputes 
between  employers  luul  workmen  arising  out  of  the  contract 
of  service  may  bo  heard  and  determines!  in  a court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  if  the  amount  claimed  and  recoverable 
does  not  exceed  £10.  If  it  exceeds  that  amount,  procee<l- 
ings  should  be  taken  in  the  County  Court  or  High  Court, 
as  the  civse  may  be.  This  Act  applies  to  di,s{)ute.s  between 
mivsters  ami  their  ajiprentices  where  the  premium  (if  any) 
paid  does  not  exceed  £26  ; but  it  does  not  apply  to  domestio 
or  menial  serv'snts,  Tho  word  ” workmen  ” u.sed  in  the 
Act  includes  a labouror,  servant  in  husbandry,  journe^^nan 
artificer,  hanJicr.vftsnmn,  miner,  or  person  otherwise 
eug.aged  in  manual  labour. 

By  the  Conspiracy  nn<l  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1S75, 
an  agreement  or  combination  of  two  or  mere  persons  to 
do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  a trade  dispute  between  employers  and 
workmen,  will  not  ho  indictable  os  a conspiracy  if  such  act 
committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as 
a crime. 

There  is  a further  provision  of  this  Act  by  which  if  a 
servant  of  a gas  or  water  company  wilfully  and  maliciously 
breaks  his  contract  of  service,  knowing  that  tho  probable 
consequences  will  be  to  deprive  the  community  of  gas  or 
water,  he  may  bo  dealt  with  in  a court  of  summary  juris- 
diction, and  is  liable  to  three  months’  hard  labour. 
Similarly,  am/  servant  may  be  punished  in  like  manner 
if  he  knows  that  the  probable  consequences  of  his  broach 
of  tho  contract  would  be  to  endanger  human  life  or  to 
cause  serious  injury  to  persons  or  property. 

By  tho  Conciliation  Act,  1896,  Conciliation  Boards  may 
bo  established,  and  registered  w'ith  the  Board  of  3'radc, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  between  employers 
and  workmen  by  conciliation  or  arbitration.  Where 
differences  exist  or  arc  apprehended,  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  power  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  and  to  take 
steps  for  bringing  together  the  representatives  of  either 
party  with  a view  to  the  amicable  settleniout  of  the  dispute. 
Moreover,  if  either  party  desires  it,  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
appoint  a Conciliation  Board  ; and  if  both  portico  desire 
it,  an  arbitrator  may  bo  appointed. 
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HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

BREACH  OF  PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE.  Either  a man 
or  wornaii  can  laintr  an  action  for  br'*ach  of  promise  of 
marriaj^o  provided  he  or  hIjc  has  entered  into  a valid 
contract  to  marry.  'I’he  offer  must  have  Ij<  < n tinule  by  one 
of  the  parties  and  definitely  accepted  by  the  other,  and 
the  acce[»tance  must  have  been  within  a rea -<^rial>le  time 
of  the  offer.  liaron  llramwell  laid  it  down  that  *'  to 
constitute  a contract  of  marriaire  it  must  b*  mutual,  and 
bind  both  parties.  It  was  not  enough  th  tt  the  deteridant 
was  willing  and  desirous  to  marry  the  lady  unless  she  had 

bound  herstdf  to  marry  him and  if  the  jury  thtmght 

there  had  been  no  such  final  assent  until  so  long  sft<  r the 
defendant’s  olfe.r,  tliat  he  might  faiily  Ijc  deemed  to  have 
retracted,  and  if  she  had  held  back,  in  fact,  until  then, 
she  was  too  late  ....  A man  was  not  to  bn  bound  for  evr, 
and  the  lady  to  have  him  or  not  at  any  future  tiiiie.  It 
was  not  ncccMsary  that  tlic*  mutual  assent  should  bo  con- 
curiont,  but  it  must  at  all  events  be  within  a reasonable 
time.” 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  a jiromise  to  ii'urry 
may  be  made  without  words.  'I'hi;  conduet,  demejaiour, 
and  behaviour  of  persons  towards  each  otlu  r may  eon- 
stitute  proof  ot  the  contract  ; liut  htronger  evidence 
of  the  promise  by  the  man  w«juld  be  t aiuind  than  of 
that  by  the  woman,  and  the  inference  of  a [iromise  on  bis 
part  will  not,  in  an  equal  degree,  lie  deduct  d from  eomlut  t 
only. 

'J’he  action  cannot  bo  brought  against  a person  under 
full  ago,  though  an  infant  may  sue  an  adult.  Nor  will  an 
action  lie  against  one  who  has  ratified  a promise  rnatlc 
during  infancy.  It  would  bo  otherwise  if  it  W'-re  a new 
and  independent  jiromise  ipiito  apart  from  the  one  imule 
during  infancy,  but  this  would  nsjuire  eonelusivi'  proof, 
as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  prot- ft  infant.s  us 
much  as  possible  from  the  consequences  of  inexjterienct*. 

The  damages  which  tint  law  will  allow  a suceosful 
plaintiff  to  recover  are  nuieh  greater  than  tho-.i‘  rts  ov  r- 
able  for  moat  breaches  of  contnuit.  They  include  what 
are  known  as  “sentimental  damages,’’  bucIi  as  eompens;i. 
lion  for  wounded  pride,  injury  l.o  the  alTeetions  and  fe«*lin>.’s. 
Loss  of  a homo  and  a share  in  the  defendant’s  wealth  aral 
position  are  also  taken  into  consideration;  and,  wlmr*- 
Boductiou  is  averred,  a elaiin  can  be  joined  for  special 
damages. 

WHAT  IS  MARRIAGE  P Marriage  luus  been  vari- 
ously regarded  as  a contract,  a status,  n;id  trom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Divorce  Court  as  “ the  voluntary 
union  for  life  of  one  man  and  one  woman  to  llu  exclusion 
of  all  others.’’  By  marriage,  husband  and  wife,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  are  regarded  as  one  person,  hence  marriage 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  a status  in  that  the  personality 
of  the  wife  is  merged  in  that  of  Her  hushand,  o.g.  should 
the  wdfe  assist  her  husband  in  the  perpetration  of  some 
minor  crime  she  is  regarded  ns  acting  under  his  coercion, 
and  as  wo  point  out  in  the  law  of  libel,  a statement 
made  orally  or  in  writing  by  a husband  to  his  wife, 
defamatory  of  X,  is  not  libel  or  slander,  as  there  is  no 
publication.  The  policy  of  modern  statutory  enactment, 
however,  is  to  look  upon  the  wife,  as  regards  her 
property  and  legal  obligations,  in  the  light  of  a femme  sole 
or  single  woman. 

MARRIAGE  AS  A CONTRACT.  From  the  perusal 
of  the  rules  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  completion  and 
discharge  of  an  ordinary  contract,  it  wdll  be  at  once  apparent 
that  marriage  differs  in  many  ways  from  the  usual  con- 
tractual relationship.  In  the  first  place  it  is  entered  into 
for  life  and  cannot  be  rescinded  at  the  will  of  either  party ; 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a sacrament  and  can  only  be 
dissolved  under  circumstances  and  with  formalities  here- 
after to  be  explained.  Again,  minors  can  legally  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  at  14  years  for  males  and 
12  years  for  females ; nor  does  the  absence  of  the  parents’ 
consent  void  the  marriage,  though  the  parents  may 
publicly  forbid  the  banns,  in  which  event  the  pu)>lication 
is  void,  and  therefore  the  marriage  will  be  void  if  it  takes 
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misstates  the  name  of  the  other  party,  tbien  that  other 
party  ailojits  the  fr  .ud  it  he  sijrui  the  reg’  *pj.  ijj  the 
wrong  name  after  hciiring  hin.seU  m.iftl escribed  in  the 
miuriage  ceremony. 

Neither  Uie  nibrie  nor  the  re<suins  a Btatement  of 
occiiji.itiou  or  coH'otioii.  so  that  it  b im:.'i.at*  rial  if  a widow 
shoiilil  t e dcsi  nl  I ! as  u siiinster.  but  tue  j artaes  mmit  stale 
till  ;r  rlaeos  of  ri'i’t'U'Mce  cottis'IIt 

In  the  Citse  of  a minor,  the  jiareiit  or  puardidn  con 
publicly  forbid  the  banns,  and  then  tbe  publication  of 
the  banns  is  void. 

Tlie  marri.age  must  be  solemnised  in  one  of  the  churches 
where  the  bums  were  pulilish'  d,  and  the  clertymriii  of  the 
other  church  must  give  a certilic:i*e  of  sueii  l ubiie  uion  to  he 
delivered  to  the  ch'ievnian  about  to  p -rform  tb  c remony. 

2.  IN  CHURCH  'by  ORDINARY  LICENCE.  The 
ancient  right  of  the  bishops  to  grant  lii'ences  for  marnage 
is  confirmed  by  a Statute  of  Henry  VIII.  Marriage  by 
licence  is  a convenient  alternative  to  the  publication  of 
banns.  In  London  application  should  be  made  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  be  married  at  the  Vicar  General’s  OflBcrf 
at  the  Court  of  Faculties,  or  at  tbe  Bishop  of  London’s 
Registry.  In  the  country  it  is  usual  to  apply  to  a clergy- 
man, who  is  also  a surrogate,  and  he  will  obtain  the  licence 
by  return  post  from  the  Bishop’s  Registrar.  The  fee  in 
London  is  £2  23.  fid.  inclusive  of  Stamp  Duty,  and  vanes 
in  the  country  from  £1  ios.  to  £2  i2a.  fid.,  according  to 
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tho  diocese.  The  licence  is  granted  without  previous 
notice,  and  is  available  as  soon  as  issued,  but  one  of  the 
parties  must  declare  on  oath  that  there  is  no  legal  im- 
pediment to  the  marriage ; and  also  that  one  of  such 
parties  has  had  his  or  her  usual  place  of  abode  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  days  immediately  preceding  the  issuing  of  the 
Kcenco  within  the  boundary  of  the  parish  church  in  which 
the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized. 

3.  MARRIAGE  BY  SPECIAL  LICENCE.  A special 
licence  can  be  obtained  at  an  average  cost  of  £29  Ss.  by 
approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  is 
available  at  any  time  or  place  without  residential  qualifi- 
cation. 

4.  MARRIAGE  BY  THE  REGISTRAR.  Tlie  Registrar 
of  Marriages  in  any  district  will  grant  certificates  or 
licences  to  marry  twenty-one  days  after  the  time  of  entry 
of  notice.  The  full  names,  condition,  rank,  age,  and 
address  of  the  parties  is  required.  A declaration  muat 
also  be  made  that  they  have  resided  for  not  less  than 
seven  days  within  the  district  of  the  Su{»erinten<h*nt 
Registrar,  or  if  the  parties  dwell  in  different  districts  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  liegistrar  of  each 
district.  The  fee  for  entry  of  the  notice  is  Is.,  and  for 
issue  of  the  certificate  Is.  The  fee  for  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  fis.  Od. 

In  the  case  of  a licence,  fifteen  days  previous  residence 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parties  only,  and  the 
licence,  with  its  accompanying  certificate,  is  granted  on  the 
expiration  of  one  whole  day  next  after  the  day  of  entry 
of  such  notice  of  the  marriage,  and  need  not  be  8U8pende<l 
in  the  office  of  the  registrar,  os  is  the  case  when  a certificate 
is  applied  for.  The  coat  of  a licence  is  £1  lOs.,  and  besides 
small  fees  for  entries  and  certificate  of  notice,  lO.s.  stamp 
duty.  Tho  fee  for  performing  the  marriage;  ccremonv  is  10s. 

5.  IN  CHURCH  BY  REGISTRAR’S  CERTIFICATE. 
By  permission  of  the  minister  of  the  church,  tlie  marriage 
can  be  solemnized  by  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  registrar’s  certificate,  which  takes  tho  phvco  of  banns, 
being  handed  to  the  officiating  minister.  l>ut  a marriage 
by  licence  of  tho  Registrar  cannot  be  solemnized  Jiccording 
to  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  IN  ANY  REGISTERED  BUILDING  WITH  THE 
REGISTRAR’S  CERTIFICATE.  Tho  partie.s  can  be 
married  in  a registered  place  of  worship  according  to 
Nonconformist  rite.s  by  permission  of  tho  minister  or  one 
of  tho  trustees  or  other  person  in  authority  in  either  of 
two  ways : 

(1)  In  the  presence  of  the  Registrar.  If  the  presence 
of  tlie  Registrar  Ls  deshed,  tiie  certificate  or  licence  is 
banded  to  him,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a fee  of  ten  shillings 
for  marriage  by  licence,  and  live  shilliug.s  for  marriage  by 
certificate. 

(U)  The  Marriage  Act,  1898,  provides  for  the  presence 
of  an  “authorised  person”  at  the  ceremony,  iiLstead  of 
the  Registrar  if  the  partias  do  not  specially  desire  his 
attendance.  Tlie  ‘‘authorised  person”  is  a persou 
certified  as  having  been  duly  autliorised  by  the  trustees 
of  the  building  to  attend  marriages  in  that  capacity.  It 
is  under  tills  provision  tliat  marriage  cau  now  bo  legally 
solemnized  by  a Noiieonformlst  minister. 

7.  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
After  notioo  has  been  given  in  tho  manner  already  described, 
the  parties  may  bo  married  in  a ]'’riends’  Meeting  House, 
and  tho  registering  officer  of  tho  Society  must  register  the 
marriage  as  soon  us  possible  after  it.8  celebration.  Tho 
presence  of  tho  registrar  is  not  necessary,  and  ( ho  provisions 
of  the  Marriage  Act,  1898,  do  not  apply  (See  10  and  11 
Viet.  c.  58). 

8.  OF  JEWS.  Parties  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  can 
be  married  in  a Synagogue  or  in  a private  dwelling  house, 
and  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  provided  notice  is  given  as 
prescribed.  The  provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act,  1898,  do 
not  apply,  the  presence  of  tho  registrar  not  being  required. 
The  marriage  must  bo  registered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bynagoguo  to  which  the  husband  belongs. 

9.  OP  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  ABROAD.  British 

subjects  can  be  married  at  an  embassy,  legation,  or 
consulate  on  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
JJIarriugo  A^fjj,  .1892,  with  ^ residoutiaJ  qualification, 

^ ' ' ' .t 


payment  of  fees  and  notice.  The  proKenee  of  the  Mirriage 
Officer  authorised  by  the  Act  is  nc-ce«iary,  but  a r ■. 
ceremony  may  be  dlipensed  u ta.  t..oj_-h  luc  r .arnage 
can  l>e  celebrate  i in  a*.eordiLiiCe-  wiiu  ti.e  crorti  ui  th* 
parties. 

10.  ON  MAN  OP  WAR.  The  Forr-ign  Marria-e  Act, 
1S92,  also  provides  for  the  solemnizalicn  of  marricij*; 
before  the  commanding  officers  of  any  of  Ha>  Majvaly  s 
ships  on  a forf-ign  btalion. 

n.  TIME  OP  SOLEMNIZATION  OF  MARRIAGES. 
With  the  exception  of  Jewish  marriages,  all  m.irri..j  -i  in 
England  must  L^e  celebrated  between  t’..^  L.-urs  oi 
eight  in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the 

12.  MARRIAGES  WITH  FOREIG.N'ERS.  The  le- 
gali*y  of  a nuirriafre  usually  den - luis  on  wli-thtr  it  was 
celebrated  in  aceord.vnce  with  the  1 .w  of  the  hu'b.ind's 
domicile,  so  th;.t  girls  marrying  for.  iirn*  r^,  evi-u  in 
England,  should  be  c.ir'-ful  to  . •i.:ertain  Is-forchond  from 
the  consul  of  th'*  country  to  which  the  p.vrtuular 
foreigner  belongs  wh‘-thvr  all  the  requirements  nf  the 
for  egn  law  hav  • been  fuhille<l ; us  otlu  rwise  ti.-y  may 
find  that  the  husbaiul  may  repudiate  the  m -.rn  tge 
when  he  returns  honi*'.  M ;ny  unfortunate  English  girls 
are  trapped  and  ruintnl  in  this  way. 

PROCEHUlSaS  IS  DIVORCE  COURT. 

Before  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  7,  divorces  were  of 
two  kinds:  (li  from  ’*  U-d  tuid  baird,”  o mrasi  ri  .'Aoro, 
o-s  it  was  culled,  ..nd  whi<  h w -us  r.-ally  ,a  jiciteial  s<*paration 
grant<.<I  by  the  Ecel.'-Hiu^ticul  (’’ourts.  A dissolution 

of  lu.arriagc,  t.-nued  a divorce,  ii  an-ulo  mu,  which 

could  only  be  obtained  by  the  tedious  an  1 costly 
method  of  on  Act  of  I’arUuiaeut.  The  con.s.,queuce  was 
that  only  persons  of  alTlueuee  could  obtain  a divorce  in 
tho  true  seiiw,  and  so  the  Divore.-  Act  w.as  pas«evl  to 
place  a Court  for  tho  trial  of  inutnmoniol  caus-*  «ithin 
the  reach  of  all.  A Royal  ('oriimi-siun  to  . -:dir  the 
Divorce  L.uvs  was  apj)oiMt»sl  in  th  * ^pring  > : ItUU. 

The  most  important  uork  eaxru  J on  in  refe  rence  to 
matrimoniul  suits  in  the  I’rob.ite  and  Divorce  Division  of 
the  High  Court  is  with  regard  to  d.vnes  for  Divorce, 
Judicial  Sejiaratioii,  Nullity  of  .M.irriage,  uud  Restitution 
of  Conjugal  Rights.  Other  work  of  the  Court  deals  with 
the  custody,  access,  niaiuteuiuiee.  and  cdue.'.tioii  of  tl.e 
children  of  suiti>rs.  Also  the  allotment  of  uliinouy,  the 
settlement  of  projH*rty  and  application  of  damages. 

1.  DIVORCE.  Tho  following  are  the  grounds  on  which 
pt*rsons  may  apply  to  the  Court  tor  dissolution  of  iiiurri..ge: 
The  husbt'.iul  may  present  u petition  on  account  of  his 
wife’s  adultery.  The  wife  may  present  a petition  on  any 
of  the  following  grounds : 

That  since  tlie  celebration  of  the  niarriaire,  her  husband 
has  been  cuiltv  tD  of  iuoestuous  adultery,  that  Is,  adultery 
by  Uie  liiisbaiid  with  a woman  witli  whom,  if  Iils  wife 
were  dead,  he  could  not  lawfully  contract  m:»rria*re,  by 
reason  of  her  beimj  within  tlie  proliibited  de.;rees  of  eon- 
sancuinity,  or  (l’>  of  bi.’  uiiy  with  adultery,  or  |3>  of  ivrt.ain 
criminal  otTenees,  or  (1)  of  adultery  and  cruelty,  or  (,5)  of 
adultery  with  desertion,  without  n'asonable  excuse,  for  two 
years  and  upwards. 

On  the  pronouncement  of  a decree  absolute  (the  nature 
of  which  is  explained  below),  tho  parties  are  at  liberty 
to  marry  again.  A clergy  man  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  cannot  be  eoiiipelled  to  solemnize 
the  marriage  of  any  person  whose  former  marriage  may 
have  been  dissolvixi  on  the  ground  of  his  or  her  ailultery. 
Divorced  wives  in.ay  keep  their  married  names  if  they 
wish. 

2.  JUDICIAL  SEPARATION.  This  is  the  mcKiern 
form  of  the  old  separation  granttHl  by  the  Eoolesia-sfioal 
Courts,  alrtmdy  mentioned  under  the  name  of  dit'orce  ti 
rnejtsd  pi  thoro.  A dwree  of  judicial  separation  does  not 
entitle  either  party  to  marry  any  one  else.  \ divrt'e  is 
granrini  to  either  husband  or  wife  on  the  ground  of 
adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  without  o.ause  for  two 
years  or  upwanls. 

(a)  What  13  Ckobltv  T Legal  cruelty,  as  defintyj 
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by  Lord  Justice  Lopes  in  Russell  v.  Russell,  is  such 
that  “ there  must  be  danger  to  life,  Umb,  or  health, 
bodily  or  mental,  or  a reasonable  apprehension  of 
it.”  The  surrounding  circumstances  are  always  taken 
into  account,  and  in  certain  cases  the  following  have 
been  deemed  acts  of  cruelty : Insanity  of  the  husband, 
drunkenness,  thi’eats,  enforcing  the  wife’s  prostitution, 
communication  of  a venereal  or  of  a cutaneous  disease, 
and  insults  and  violent  temper  causing  mental  anguish. 

(&)  What  is  Desertion  ? A wife  who  can  prove 
desertion  and  adultery  ia  entitled  to  a dissolution  of 
marriage,  but  if  she  can  only  prove  desertion  a judicial 
separation  is  her  remedy.  To  constitute  desertion  the 
wife  must  show  that  her  husband  has  wilfully  absented 
himself  from  her  society  and  in  spite  of  her  wish,  she  not 
being  a consenting  party.  It  is  not  desertion  for  a husband 
to  leave  his  wife  to  follow  some  occupation  or  calling,  e.g. 
if  he  goes  long  voyages  ais  a sailor,  or  if  his  position  as 
a soldier  calls  him  abroad.  But  it  would  be  otherwise 
if  at  the  end  of  his  duty  he  wilfully  stayed  away  from  his 
country  and  his  wife. 

If  a wife  is  obliged  to  leave  the  home  owing  to  her 
husband’s  misconduct,  she  may  nevertheless  make  out 
a case  of  desertion  against  him  if  he  continues  his  improper 
conduct  so  that  she  cannot  live  with  him. 

A wife  who  deserted  her  husband  before  he  had  com- 
mitted adultery,  but  which  she  subsequently  proved  against 
him,  was  successful  in  obtaining  a judicial  separation. 

3.  SEPARATION  ORDER.  Under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  (Married  Women'  Act,  1895  and  the  Licensing 
Act,  1902,  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  have  power  to 
make  in  favour  of  a married  woman  an  order  equivalent 
to  a judicial  separation: — 

(1)  On  the  conviction  of  a husband  for  aggravated 
assault  on  his  wife  ; or  (2)  on  the  conviction  of  a husband 
upon  indictment  for  an  assault  on  the  wife  involving  a fine 
of  over  £5  or  over  two  months’  imprisonment ; or  (Z)  on 
the  desertion  of  a wife  by  her  husband  ; or  (4)  after  the 
husband’s  persistent  cruelty  ; or  (o)  after  his  wilful  neglect 
to  maintain  her.  causing  her  to  live  apart  from  him  ; or 
("6)  where  the  husband  is  a habitual  drunkard. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  desertion,  this  is  a question  of 
fact  for  the  justices.  If  the  conduct  of  the  husband  be 
such  that  the  wife  is  compelled  to  leave  him,  it  is  neverthe- 
less held  to  be  desertion  on  liis  part.  Before  the  order 
would  be  granted  for  wilful  neglect  to  maintain  the  wife, 
some  evidence  must  be  given  that  the  husband  has  means 
to  maintain  her  or  that  he  has  refused  work.  A habitual 
drunkard  is  a person,  who,  not  being  amenable  to  any 
jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  is,  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to 
himself  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of  managing  himself  or 
his  affairs. 

4.  NULLITY  OF  MARRIAGE.  Suits  for  nullity  may 
be  brought  on  four  grounds : — 

(1)  Impotence.  The  incapacity  must  have  arisen  before 
the  marriage,  and  have  continued  permanently.  (2)  Absence 
oi  Consent  This  arises  where  there  has  been  duress  or 
fraud  in  obtaining  consent,  or  from  the  insanity  of  one  of 
the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  who,  on 
.regaining  his  or  her  reason,  may  have  the  marriage  set 
‘aside.  (.3)  Breach  of  Sfeltute.  Oases  under  this  head 
arise  where  persons  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  consanguinity,  or  by  a party  to  a divorce  suit  marrying 
after  the  decree  nisi  but  before  the  decree  dissolute,  or 
some  breach  of  the  Marriage  Acts.  (4)  Bigamy.  To 
obtain  relief,  the  complaining  party  of  the  second  marriage 
must  prove  the  validity  of  the  drst. 

5.  RESTITUTION  OF  CONJUGAL  RIGHTS.  Whore 
one  of  the  parties  has  withdrawn  from  cohabitation  without 
lawful  cause,  the  other  may  petition  for  the  “ restitution 
of  conjugal  rights.”  If  the  Court,  grants  a decree  and  the 
respondent  disobeys  it,  the  petitioner  can  then  obtain 
a decree  of  judical  separation  on  the  ground  of  desertion. 

6.  PETITION  IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS.  A poor  person 
who  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  he  or 
she  has  neither  means  nor  credit  will  be  allowed  to  sue 
in  formd  paup-iris,  that  is,  without  the  payment  of  fees. 
Counsel’s  opinion  should  first  be  obtained  through  a 
soheitor  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  petitionor  has  a good 


ground  to  sue.  This  is  annexed  to  an  affidavit  stating 
that  petitioner  is  not  worth  £25,  exclusive  of  wearing 
apparel,  after  payment  of  his  debts. 

7.  CUSTODY  OF  THE  CHILDREN.  In  aU  divorce 
proceedings  the  Comt  may  make  an  order,  before  or  after 
the  decree,  relating  to  the  custody,  access,  maintenance, 
and  education  of  the  children  of  the  marriage.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  lasts  until  the  children  attain  the 
age  of  21  years,  and,  in  its  discretion,  it  may  give  them  the 
protection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Pending  a suit,  the 
father  usually  has  the  custody  of  his  children,  but  the  order 
may  be  varied  in  favour  of  the  mother  if  they  are  very 
young  and  her  health  suffers  in  consequence  of  their 
absence  from  her. 

8.  ABSOLUTE  BARS  TO  DIVORCE.  Ears  to  divorce 
are  either  Absolute  or  Discretionary.  Absolute  bars 
include  (1)  Adultery  not  proved  (2)  Connivance,  which 
means  that  the  petitioner  actually  knew  that  adultery 
was  going  on  and  took  no  means  to  stop  it.  There  is  no 
connivance  where  the  injured  party  discovers  past  adultery 
and  takes  no  notice  of  the  matter  or  lets  it  go  unpunished  ; 
but  otherwise,  if  the  adultery  is  allowed  to  continue  with 
his  or  her  knowledge.  (3)  Condonation.  Adultery  is 
said  to  be  condoned,  when,  with  a full  knowledge  of  all 
the  adulterous  connection,  the  guilty  party  is  forgiven. 
If  a condition  is  attached  that  the  adultery  shall  not  be 
repeated,  the  condonation  comes  to  an  end  on  the  breaking 
of  the  condition. 

Lord  Justice  Lopes  laid  it  down  in  Bernstein  c.  Berastein, 
p.  1893,  p.  303,  that  condonation  “ means  the  complete 
forgivenes‘=  and  blotting  out  of  a conjnaal  offence,  followed 
by  cohabitation,  tlic  whole  being  done  with  Oil!  knov^  ledge 
of  all  the  circiunstances  of  the  particular  offence  forgiven 
. . . . it  does  not  operate,  as  a forgiveness  of  oilier 

unknown  adulteries.” 

(4)  Collusion.  This  occurs  where  the  petitioner  and 
respondent  or  co-respondent  arrange  between  themselves 
that  no  obstttole  shall  be  })!aced  in  the  way  of  petitioner’s 
suit,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  facts  are  not  placed  before 
the  Court,  as  where  the  respondent  for  a money  con- 
sideration promises  not  to  disclose  anything  adverse  to 
the  petitioner's  case.  Another  instance  is  where  the  parties 
arrange  that  one  of  them  shah  commit  adultery,  or  appear 
to  commit  adultery,  in  order  to  present  a false  case  to  the 
Court,  or  the  arranging  of  evidence  for  thi-  purpo.se. 

9.  DISCRETIONARY  BARS  TO  DIVORCE.  The 
following  bars  to  a divorce  suit  are  called  “ discretionary,” 
because  when  proved  the  Court  may,  in  its  discretion, 
dismiss  the  petition  ; adultery  or  cruelty  of  the  petitioner, 
desertion  without  reasonable  excuses  before  the  adultery 
complained  of,  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  conducing  to 
adultery,  and  unreasonable  delay  in  presenting  the 
petition. 

10.  THE  DECREE  NISI  AND  THE  DECREE 
ABSOLUTE.  When  the  petitioner  has  proved  his  case, 
the  Court  grants  a decree  nisi.  That  is,  a dissolution  of 
the  marriage  provisional  upon  his  or  her  good  conduct  for 
a period,  usually  six  months,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court, 
and  also  that  no  person  in  the  meantime  shows  that  the 
decree  was  obtained  by  collusion  or  the  withholding  of 
any  material  fact.  At  any  time  during  the  cause  or  before 
the  decree  absolute  any  person  may  give  information  to 
the  King’s  Proctor  of  any  fact  material  to  the  case.  The 
Attorney-General  is  then  consulted  as  to  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  On  good  cause  being 
shown,  the  decree  nisi  may  be  reversed,  or  further  enquiry 
may  be  required.  Otherwise,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months, 
or  other  period,  the  decree  is  made  absolute.  Between 
the  decree  nisi  and  the  decree  absolute  the  marriage  is  not 
actually  dissolved,  and  any  adultery  by  the  parties  in  the 
meantime  is  matter  for  the  cognisance  of  the  Court. 
Neither  party  is  entitled  to  marry  during  the  period 
before  the  decree  is  made  absolute.  If  either  does  so,  the 
decree  will  be  rescinded  and  the  party  doing  so  is  guilty 
of  bigamy. 

11.  COSTS  IN  A DIVORCE  SUIT.  The  question  of 
costs  is  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Court,  an  order 
being  made  after  all  the  circumstancea  of  the  caae  hav# 
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been  considered.  To  enable  a wife  who  is  without  separate 
estate  to  place  her  case  fully  before  the  Court,  she  is 
always  entitled  to  costs  provided  by  the  husband  up  to 
an  amount  fixed  by  the  registrar,  and  this  whether  she  is 
innocent  or  guilty.  The  co-respondent  is  never  condemned 
in  costs  if  he  did  not  know  the  respondent  was  a married 
woman,  but  he  will  not  escape  if  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  ought  to  have  aroused  his  suspicions  and  caused 
him  to  make  enquiries.  Otherwise,  on  the  adultery  being 
proved,  the  co-respondent  may  be  ordered  to  pay  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  costs. 

12.  EFFECT  OP  THE  DECREE  UPON  SETTLED 
PROPERTY.  After  pronouncement  of  the  decree  absolute, 
the  Court  can  by  Statutory  power  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  any  ante-nuptial  or  post-nuptial  Settlement  made  on  the 
parties  to  the  divorce,  and  may  make  such  orders  as  it 
deems  fit,  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  whole 
or  a portion  of  the  settled  property,  either  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  or  of  the  parents.  In  a 
decree  for  judicial  separation  the  Court  has  not  the  power 
to  vary  a settlement,  but  it  can  make  a settlement  of  the 
wife’s  property  if  she  is  in  the  wrong,  and  can  order  the 
payment  of  alimony. 

13.  ALIMONY.  On  the  commencement  of  divorce 
proceedings,  it  is  usual  for  the  wife  to  apply  for  an  order 
on  her  husband  for  maintenance  during  and  after  the  suit. 
The  former  is  called  alimony  pendente  lite,  and  continues 
until  the  decree  absolute,  the  latter  permanent  alimony. 
An  order  will  not  be  made  where  the  husband  has  little 
or  no  means,  and  if  he  is  destitute  and  his  wife  has  means, 
he  may  apply  for  an  order  on  her. 

WIPERS  RIGHTS  IN  RESPECT  TO  PROPERTY. 

1.  WIFE’S  RIGHTS  IN  HER  OWN  PROPERTY.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act, 
1882,  has  been  to  place  a woman  married  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  as  regards  her  own  property  in  the  position  of 
a femme  sole  or  unmarried  woman.  That  is  to  say,  any 
real  or  personal  property  belonging  to  her  at  the  time 
the  Act  came  into  operation — January  1,  1883 — or 
acquired  after  that  date,  is  her  own  tof  hold  and  dispose 
of  in  any  manner  she  likes.  A woman  married  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Act  is  in  the  same  position  as 
she  was  before  as  regards  property  belonging  to  her  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  or  acquired  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act;  but  as  regards  property  acquired  after 
January  1,  1883,  she  is  in  the  position  of  a femme  sole.  All 
these  provisions  include  any  wages,  earnings,  money,  and 
property  gained  by  her  in  the  course  of  any  employment, 
trade,  or  occupation  in  which  she  is  engaged,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  any  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  skill.  An 
Act  of  1893  provides  that  any  contract  entered  into  by 
a married  woman  binds  her  separate  estate  acquired  after 
the  making  of  the  contract,  although  she  possessed  none 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  made. 

2.  WIFE’S  RIGHTS  IN  HUSBAND’S  PROPERTY. 
{a)  Downs.  At  Common  Law,  a wife  was  entitled  on 
her  husband’s  death  to  an  estate  for  life  in  one-third 
of  his  lands,  provided  the  estate  of  the  husband  is  a legal 
estate  of  inheritance,  and  that  the  husband  has  been 
solely  seized  at  any  time  during  coverture.  Further,  that 
issue  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  might  by  possibility  have 
inherited,  actual  birth  of  issue  not  being  necessary.  By 
the  Dower  Act,  3 and  4 Will.  IV.,  c.  106,  the  right  of  the 
wife  to  dower  is  extended  to  equitable  estates  and  estates 
^ which  the  husband  had  only  a right  of  action.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  dower  to  be  barred  by  the  husband. 

(6)  Personal  Estate.  Under  the  Intestates’  Estate 
Act,  1880,  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  a husband 
dying  intestate  after  the  1st  of  September,  1890,  leaving 
a widow,  but  no  issue,  shall,  if  it  does  not  exceed  £500  in 
net  value,  belong  to  her  absolutely.  If  it  exceeds  that 
amount,  it  is  subject  to  a charge  in  her  favour  of  £500, 
with  interest  at  four  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  death 
until  the  money  is  paid  to  her.  If  there  are  issue  of 
the  marriage,  the  share  of  the  wife  is  reduced  to  one-third, 
the  other  two-thirds  being  divided  amongst  the  issue. 
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1.  BEAL  ESTATE.  At  Common  Law,  the  husband 
on  marriage  became  entitled  to  the  rente  and  profits 
derived  from  his  wife’s  lands  and  acquired  a free- 
hold estate  therein  during  coverture.  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1882,  a married 
woman  is  capable  of  holding  and  disposing  of  real  property 
as  if  she  were  a femme  sole,  and  every  woman  married  after 
the  Act  is  to  hold  as  her  separate  property  aU  her  property 
which  belongs  to  her  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  devolves 
on  her  subsequently.  Every  woman  married  before  the 
Act  is  to  hold  as  her  separate  property,  all  property  to 
which  her  title  shall  accrue  after  the  Act. 

2.  PERSONAL  CHATTELS.  At  Common  Law,  the 
husband  acquired  an  absolute  property  in  the  chattels, 
personal  or  movable  goods,  belonging  to  bis  wife.  He 
could  dispose  of  them  during  his  life  or  by  his  wiU,  and  if 
he  died  intestate  his  wife  had  no  claim  to  them. 

3.  CHOSES  IN  ACTION.  These  were  of  two  kinds : 
(1)  Legal  Choses  in  Action.  The  husband  had  a right  to 
receive  payment  of  any  debts  due  to  his  wife,  and  he  could 
sue  on  them  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  wife.  If 
they  accrued  after  the  marriage  he  could  sue  either  in 
their  joint  names  or  in  his  name  alone;  but  if  the  wife 
died  and  left  outstanding  debts  due  to  her,  they  belonged 
to  her  personal  estate,  and  before  her  husband  could  recover 
them  he  had  to  take  out  letters  of  administration  to  her 
effects.  (2)  Equitable  Choses  in  Action.  Legacies, 
money  in  the  funds,  personal  property  vested  in  trustees, 
and  other  equitable  choses  in  action  were  recoverable  only  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  husband  was  not  allowed 
to  bring  an  action  with  regard  to  them  unless  he  settled 
a proportion — usually  one  half — on  his  wife  and  children. 
This  provision  made  by  the  Court  was  called  the  Wife's 
Equity  for  a Settlement. 

4.  AFTER  WIFE’S  DEATH.  At  Common  Law  the 
husband  was  entitled  to  a life  estate,  called  curtesy,  in  t’ne 
freehold  lands  of  his  wife,  of  which  she  had  been  solely 
seized  in  possession,  provided  he  survived  her  and  that 
issue  of  the  marriage  had  been  born  alive  during  the 
marriage  and  capable  of  inheriting.  We  have  seen  how 
the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1882,  has  affected 
the  position  of  the  husband  with  regard  to  his  wife’s 
estate,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  intestate  the  husband 
is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  her  effects,  including  any  personal 
property  to  which  she  had  acquired  a title  under  the  Act 
of  1882,  and  is  still  entitled  to  curtesy  in  her  freehold  lands 
of  inheritance.  For  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Act,  1907, 
see  page  588b. 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT  (Provision  in).  The  wife 
being  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  husband,  has  some- 
times lost  the  whole  of  her  property  in  an  effort  to  pay  his 
creditors ; consequently,  in  order  that  she  may  continue 
through  life  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  income  settled  upon  her 
at  marriage  unrestrained  by  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  her  husband,  it  is  usual  to  insert  a clause  in  the  settle- 
ment called  a restraint  upon  anticipation.  Not  only  does 
this  provision  protect  the  wife  from  the  influence  of  her 
husband,  but  it  is  also  a safeguard  against  extravagance 
on  her  own  part,  for  she  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  selling, 
mortgaging,  or  charging  her  property  in  any  way. 

GIFTS  BETWEEN  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.  Husband 
and  wife  could  not  make  valid  gifts  at  Common  Law, 
but  were  subsequently  allowed  to  do  so  owing  to  the 
more  favourable  way  in  which  they  were  regarded  in 
equity.  Eventually  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  gave 
husband  and  wife  power  to  convey  real  property  and  things 
in  action  to  each  other,  and  now  by  the  Married  Women’s 
Property  Act,  1882,  a wife  may  give  to  and  receive  from 
her  husband  property  of  every  description.  If  necessary 
evidence  should  be  forthcoming  that  there  has  actually 
been  a gift  between  them,  and  this  mostly  occurs  when 
the  gift  has  never  left  the  possession  of  the  donor  and  the 
donee  has  subsequently  died,  or  where  a thing  has  been 
delivered  for  the  convenience  of  one  of  the  parties.  The 
uncorroborated  word  of  the  donee  would  no  doubt  be 
accepted  in  such  a case,  though  the  Court  would  closely 
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examine  the  evidence  before  it  was  accepted,  and  make 
a searching  enquiry  into  all  the  circamstancos  of  the 
case.  Where  money  is  deposited  or  stock  is  purchased 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  parties, 
there  is  a presumption  that  a gift  is  intended,  but  this  may 
be  rebutted,  as  for  instance,  where  a -wife  who  had  paid 
moqey  into  her  husband’s  banking  account  showed  after 
his  death  that  it  was  merely  paid  in  for  her  convenience, 
and  she  was  held  entitled  to  recover  the  sum  from  his 
executors  as  her  separate  property. 

HUSBAND’S  LIABILITY  FOR  WIFE’S  CONTRACTS 
AND  TORTS.  (1)  Antb-nuvtial.  Prior  to  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act,  1870,  the  husband  was  jointly 
liable  with  his  wife  for  debts  owing  by  her  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage.  A further  Act  of  1874,  the  provisions 
of  which  under  this  head  have  been  re-enacted  by  the 
Act  of  1882,  provides  that  the  husband  is  only  liable 
for  his  wife’s  debts  contracted  before  marriage  to  the  extent 
of  the  assets  he  receives  with  her.  And  this  is  the  extent 
of  his  liability  as  regards  any  tort  committed  by  his 
wife  before  marriage.  (2)  After  marriage.  It  is  a 
principle  of  law  that  a wife  can  only  pledge  her  husband’s 
credit  in  so  far  as  she  is  acting  as  his  agent  for  the  purpose. 
The  liability  of  the  husband  for  the  debts  of  his  wife  in  this 
respect  vary  according  to  whether  they  are  cohabiting  or 
not.  If  husband  and  wife  are  living  together,  and  the 
wife  is  in  the  habit  of  ordering  goods  for  which  the 
husband  pays,  he  will  be  considered  as  holding  her  out  as 
his  agent  to  pledge  his  credit,  and  will  be  bound  to  pay 
debts  incurred  by  her.  If,  however,  he  warns  the  trades- 
men not  to  supply  her  with  goods,  or  if  he  gives  her  a 
sufficient  allowance  with  which  to  pay  the  bills,  he  will 
not  be  liable.  If  they  are  living  apart  owing  to  his  mis- 
conduct, the  wife  can  pledge  his  credit  for  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  herself. 

In  respect  of  torts  committed  by  the  wife  after 
marriage,  the  husband  is  liable,  e.g.  if  the  wife  publishes  a 
libel  upon  a person,  the  injured  party  may  sue  the  wife 
alone,  or  the  husband  and  wife  jointly,  or  the  husband 
alone. 


PARENT  AND  CHILD. 

PARENTAL  POSITION.  The  parents  of  a child  are 

said  to  be  its  natural  guardians,  that  is  to  say  they  have 
the  right  to  control  it  until  such  time  as  the  child  attains 
the  age  of  twenty-one  or  marries,  if  the  ceremony  takes 
place  before  that  age  is  reached.  The  primary  right  as 
guardian  resides  in  the  father,  and  he  may  by  his  will 
appoint  a testamentary  guardian  for  his  children.  Should 
he  do  so,  this  delegated  guardianship  wiU  override  the 
rights  of  the  mother.  If,  however,  no  such  guardian  is 
appointed,  the  mother,  who  during  the  father’s  lifetime 
is  not  strictly  entitled  to  any  power  over  the  child,  but 
only,  as  Blackstone  said,  “ to  reverence  and  respect,” 
takes  the  father’s  place  as  regards  the  guardianship  of 
her  children.  She  may,  however,  be  removed  should  her 
conduct,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  unfit  her  to  act  as 
guardian,  and  a substitute  may  be  appointed  in  her 
place. 

CUSTODY  OP  CHILDREN.  Apart  from  Statute,  a 
father  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  his  infant  children 
as  against  all  persons,  not  excluding  their  mother,  but 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  have  modified  this  absolute 
right  on  his  part,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  Divorce 
Acts,  The  Infants’  Custody  Act,  1873,  and  the  Guardian- 
ship of  Infants  Act,  1866,  the  Court  is  empowered  to  grant 
the  custody  and  control  of  a child  to  its  mother  when  it 
is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  child 
that  this  should  be  done. 

INFRINGEMENT  OP  RIGHT  OP  CUSTODY.  If  the 
right  of  the  father,  mother,  or  properly  appointed  guardian 
to  the  custody  of  a child  is  infringed,  two  remedies  are 
open  to  the  person  alleging  a legal  right  to  the  control 
of  the  child ; (1)  A writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  sued 


out  calling  upon  the  person  detaining  the  child  to  prodaee 
it,  and  the  Court  will  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  custody, 
or  (2)  appUcation  may  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
either  by  a writ  of  liobeoa  corpus  or  by  petition.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  has  also  under  its  general  and  statutory 
jurisdiction  wide  powers  to  interfere  with  the  control  and 
custody  of  children,  more  especially  so  when  they  aw 
wards  of  the  Court,  and  in  deciding  questions  relating  to 
them  will  have  regard  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the 
children.  The  right  to  the  custody  of  the  children  of 
parents  between  whom  proceedings  for  divorce,  judicial 
separation,  or  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  are  pending, 
is  provided  for  by  the  various  Divorce  Acts,  and  under 
these  the  Court  is  empowered  to  make  such  orders  as  it 
may  deem  just  and  proper  for  the  cu.-icody,  maintenance, 
and  education  of  the  children. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CERLDREN.  Children  born  out  of 
lawful  wedlock  stand  in  a different  position  in  many 
respects  from  those  lawfully  begotten.  I'or  instance, 
the  mother  of  a bastard  child  is  entitled  to  its  caro  and 
custody  while  it  is  of  tender  years,  and  if  a pauper  until 
it  is  sixteen,  or  if  a female  until  married.  During 
this  period,  if  the  mother  is  unmarrU*tl,  or  a widow,  she 
must  maintain  the  child  as  part  of  her  family,  the 
liability  in  case  of  her  own  marriage  devolving  upon  her 
hu.-^band.  If  the  father  of  an  illegitiin.'ite  child  obtains 
the  custody  of  it  by  force  or  fraud,  the  Courts  may  deprive 
him  of  its  po.ssession  upon  hahras  corpus,  but  apart  from 
these  circumstances  they  will  not  do  so,  particularly  if 
it  appears  that  it  is  in  the  child’s  interest  to  be  with  its 
father.  Upon  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  putative 
father  will  usually  be  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  child. 
The  obligation  of  the  father  for  the  support  of  his  illegiti- 
mate children  is  not  a direct  obligation  to  the  latter,  but 
he  is  compelled  to  afford  relief  to  the  mother  until  the 
child  is  thirteen  years  old,  a period  which  i.s  occasionally 
extended  to  sixteen  years.  Even  if  the  father  pays  a lump 
Bun»  to  the  mother  for  the  support  of  the  child,  and  in 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  upon  liim.  he  can  still  be  sued, 
by  moans  of  an  affiliation  summons  in  a court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  for  the  weekly  payments  for  the  child’s 
maintenance.  Tlie  roaximiun  amount  is  five  shilbngs  per 
week.  If  a father  expressly  or  impliedly  contracts  to 
support  his  illegitimate  children,  the  contract  will  be 
enforceable  at  law.  The  domicile  of  origin  of  an 
iUecritimate  child  follows  the  domicile  of  its  mother 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  a subsequent  change  in  the 
domicile  of  the  mother  will  alter  the  domicile  of  the 
child. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  CHILDREN.  The  duty  of  a father 
to  maintain  his  children  until  such  time  sa  they  can  support 
themselves  i.s  a natural  one,  and  unless  the  neglect  to  do 
so  would  bring  the  case  within  the  criminal  law,  there  ia 
no  legal  obligation  upon  him.  A number  of  statutes, 
however,  deal  with  the  subject.  First  of  these  was  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  which  cast  upon  parente 
“of  sufficient  abihty  ” the  duty  of  maintaining  their 
children  under  a penalty,  and  this  was  extended  by  a later 
Act  to  the  case  of  a man’s  stepchildren.  The  Act  of  67 
and  68  Viet.,  c.  41,  imposes  on  parents  the  duty  of  providing 
adequate  food,  clothing,  medical  aid,  and  lodging  for 
children  in  their  custody  until  the  boys  attain  14  years 
and  the  girls  16.  The  liability  on  the  parents  under  the 
first  statute  ceases  when  the  children  attain  the  age  of 
sixteen,  unless  they  are  from  infirmity  incapable  of  support- 
ing themselves;  but  if  the  parents,  retain  the  children  in 
their  custody,  they  are  hable  for  their  maintenance  until 
they  come  of  age. 

LIABILITY  OF  PARENTS  FOR  NECESSARIES  The 

law  on  this  point  is  well  summed  up  by  Lord  Abinger  in 
the  case  of  Mortimore  v.  Wright,  6 M & W,  482,  where  he 
says : “ In  point  of  law,  a father  who  gives  no  authority, 
and  enters  into  no  contract,  is  no  more  liable  for  goods 
supplied  to  his  son  than  a brother  or  an  uncle  or  a mere 
stranger  would  be  ....  if  a father  does  any  specific  act 
from  which  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  he  has 
authorized  his  son  to  contract  a debt,  he  may  be  liable  in 
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respect  of  a debt  so  contracted,  but  the  mere  moral 
obligation  on  the  father  to  maintain  his  child  affords  no 
inference  of  a legal  promise  to  pay  his  debts.” 

LIABILITY  FOR  TORTS.  A father  will  be  Uable  for 
torts  committed  by  his  child  only  in  those  cases  where 
(1)  he  has  authorized  the  tort,  (2)  has  ratified  it  after  it 
was  done,  or  (3)  ho  has  employed  his  child  and  the  tort 
was  committed  by  the  child  in  the  course  of  that  employ- 
ment. 

EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

1.  SECULAR.  Originally  a moral  obligation  only, 

this  important  duty  on  the  part  of  a child’s  parents  is 
now  regulated  by  the  various  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1876  “ it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to 
receive  efficient  elementary  education  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.”  Non-compHance  with  this  provision 
exposes  the  parents  to  the  penalties  provided  by  the  Act. 
The  child  whose  education  is  not  provided  for  at  home 
must  remain  at  school  from  the  age  of  five  to  fourteen, 
nnless  he  fulfils  the  conditions  for  earlier  release  from 
compulsory  attendance.  (See  under  Education  Law.) 
Apart  from  this  elementary  instruction  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion upon  a parent  to  provide  his  child  with  an  education 
suitable  to  his  rank;  but  the  case  is  otherwise  where  a 
child  is  under  the  care  of  guardians,  for  they  are  compelled 
to  educate  their  wards  in  a proper  manner,  according  to 
their  condition  in  life.  The  Court  of  Chancery  exercises 
control  over  the  education  of  its  wards,  and  though  as 
a rule  it  will  leave  the  decision  of  the  question  to  the 
guardians  of  the  child,  it  may,  if  it  think  fit,  decline  to 
be  guided  by  their  wishes.  i 

2.  RELIGIOUS.  The  law  allows  to  parents  a perfectly  I 
free  hand  with  regard  to  the  religious  education  of  their 
children,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  inculcate  in  them  the 
principles  of  any  faith  they  like,  or  to  leave  them  without 
religious  instruction  at  ah.  Where,  however,  the  parents 
have  a religious  belief  of  their  own,  and  particularly  in 
cases  where  the  father  and  mother  are  adherents  of  different 
faiths,  questions  of  difficulty  occur  for  the  decision  of  the 
Court.  The  guiding  principle  is  that  tbo  father  has  the 
right  to  choose  his  cbildi’en’s  religion.  Upon  his  death,  ho 
cannot  indeed  by  will  direct  that  his  children  are  to  be 
brought  up  in  a particular  belief,  but  he  may  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  object  by  appointing  as 
guardian  an  adherent  of  the  views  he  wishes  the  children  to 
be  taught.  If  the  father  dies  without  giving  any  in- 
structions as  to  the  matter,  or  without  appointing  a suitable 
guardian,  the  Court  will  presume  that  the  children  are  to 
be  brought  up  in  his  own  faith,  but  if  he  has  forfeited 
and  abandoned  openly  his  right  of  control  over  the 
religious  education  of  his  children,  and  the  latter  have  been 
reared  in  a different  faith  from  his  own,  the  Court  in 
deciding  the  question  will  be  guided  only  by  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  children.  In  such  cases  the  Court  may,  if 
necessary,  examine  each  child  as  to  his  beliefs,  and  if  he 
is  of  an  age  to  have  intelligent  views  on  the  subject,  it 
will  take  these  into  consideration. 

3.  RIGHT  TO  INFLICT  CHASTISEMENT.  For  the 
benefit  of  his  child,  and  in  order  to  inculcate  habits  of  order 
and  obedience,  a parent  is  entitled  to  apply  a moderate 
amount  of  physical  correction  to  his  children,  provided  they 
are  under  age  and  the  punishment  inflicted  is  a reasonable 
one.  Any  excess  or  cruelty  on  his  part  will  be  severely 
dealt  with  by  the  Courts,  and  should  the  death  of  the  child 
result  from  excessive  punishment,  the  parent  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  tried  for  murder.  The  reasonableness 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  would  be  a question  for  the 
Court,  after  considering  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  would  vary  with  the  sex,  age,  and  condition  of  health 
of  the  child. 

RIGHTS  OP  PARENTS  OVER  CHILDREN'S 
PROPERTY. 

1.  REAL  PROPERTY.  The  father,  as  the  natural 
guardian  of  his  child,  will  usually  control  and  manage 
real  property  belonging  to  the  latter,  but  he  does  not 


enjoy  any  personal  benefit  from  such  management.  He 
is  regarded  as  entering  upon  the  land  in  the  capacity  of 
a bailiff,  and  must  account  for  the  profits  when  the  child 
comes  of  age.  Should  a child  possessed  of  real  estate 
die  intestate  and  v/ithout  children  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  the  latter  will  inherit  the  property.  With 
regard  to  real  estate,  a mother  entering  upon  the  infant’s 
land  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  a father ; but  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  child  in  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  she  would  only  inherit  the  property  in  the  absence 
of  any  paternal  heirs. 

2.  PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  Generally  speaking,  a 
parent  has  no  rights  in  his  children’s  personal  property, 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  child,  unless  it  has  been  made 
over  to  guardians  for  him,  and  a parent  who  holds  possession 
of  such  property  will  be  in  the  position  of  a trustee,  and 
subject  to  the  rules  ordinarily  applicable  to  that 
relationship.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  rights  of  parents 
to  money  earned  by  their  children,  but  it  is  clear  that 
a father  cannot  claim  their  earnings  after  the  child  is 
sixteen  years  old.  Before  that  age  he  may  be  entitled  to 
do  so,  as  he  is  bound  to  maintain  them ; and  the  same  role 
would  apply  to  the  case  of  a widowed  mother  with  children 
of  a similar  age.  When  a child  dies,  whatever  his  or  her 
age,  if  unmarried  and  intestate,  the  father  takes  the 
whole  cf  its  property.  The  rights  of  a mother  in  such 
a case  are  provided  for  by  the  Statute  of  Distributions, 
and  ai'o  of  a somewhat  complicated  character.  (See 
Executors  and  Administrators.) 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTH.  In  view  of  the  important 
consequences  which  may  ensue  from  a person  being  unable 
to  state  accurately  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  the 
law  casts  upon  parents  the  obligation  of  registering  the 
birth  of  their  children,  and  imposes  penalties  for  non- 
compliance  with  this  provision.  Personal  notification  of 
the  birth  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  within  forty-two 
days  by  the  father  or  mother  of  the  child,  or  if  not  by  them, 
then  by  the  occupier  of  the  house  where  the  biith  occurred, 
a person  present  at  the  birth,  or  a person  having  charge 
of  the  child,  and  the  register  must  be  signed  in  the 
Registrar’s  presence  by  the  person  giving  the  notificatiou- 
If  the  birth  is  not  registered  within  three  months,  additional 
formalities  and  fees  are  imposed,  and  after  twelve  months 
a birth  can  only  be  registered  by  the  Registrar  General’s 
express  authority. 

LEGITIMACY*^  OP  CHILD.  According  to  English  law. 
legitimacy  on  the  part  of  a child  can  only  bo  acquired 
by  its  birih  in  lawful  wedlock.  The  law  presumes  that 
the  child  of  a married  woman  is  legitimate.  This  pre- 
sumption, however,  is  not  what  is  called  a presumption 
“ juris  et  do  jure,”  that  is  to  say,  one  which  cannot  be 
rebutted,  but  it  is  a presumption  of  fact  rebuttable  by 
the  production  of  clear  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  , was 
impossible  on  physical  grounds,  or  because  of  lack  of 
access  to  the  mether,  that  the  husband  could  be  father  cf 
the  child.  Evidence  which  merely  raises  doubts  on  the 
point  will  not  be  sufficient  for  this,  and  the  onus  of  proof 
is  upon  the  person  contesting  the  legitimacy.  The  law- 
givers of  England  have  steadily,  from  the  earliest  times, 
refused  to  recognize  the  practice  in  vogue  in  many  countries 
of  the  Icgitimatiou  of  a child  bora  before  wedlock  by  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  its  pai'ents,  as  far  at  least  as 
succession  on  an  intestacy  to  real  property  in  this  country 
is  concerned.  As  regards  personal  property,  however,  the 
rule  is  not  so  absolute,  the  law  recognizing  the  effect  of 
the  subsequent  marriage  to  legitimise  the  childi’cn  or  not 
according  as  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  parents 
have  their  domicile  of  origin  sanction  or  forbid  the 
practice. 

LIABILITY  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OP  PARENT. 
Children  are  not  bound  by  law  to  support  their  parents, 
except  under  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
43  Elizabeth,  which  provides  that  the  children  of 
every  poor,  old,  blind,  and  impotent  person,  being 
of  sufficient  ability,  shall  at  their  own  charges  relieve 
and  maintain  overj'^  such  poor  pei’son.  This  obli- 
gation, however,  does  not  arise  until  an  order  has 
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been  made  upon  the  children  by  the  justices,  until 
which  time  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a millionaire 
son  leaving  his  parents  to  starve,  nor  would  he  commit 
any  legal  offence  in  doing  so.  The  failure  of  a child  to 
support  his  parents  is,  except  under  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
not  punishable;  but  parents  who  fail  to  support  and 
maintain  children  under  their  charge  render  themselves 
liable  to  a prosecution,  whether  an  order  for  the  support 
of  the  children  has  been  made  against  them  by  the 
justices  under  the  Poor  Law  or  not. 


HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS  AND 
BOARDING-HOUSES. 

DEFINITIONS.  Hotels  are  for  the  most  part  Inna  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  an  “ Inn  ” being  defined  as 
‘‘  a house,  the  owner  of  which  holds  out  that  he  will 
receive  all  travellers  and  sojourners  who  are  willing  to 
pay  a prico  adequate  to  the  sort  of  accommodation 
provided.”  It  differs  from  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  which 
is  a mere  drinking  or  refreshment  house.  Again,  a fully- 
licensed  public-house  need  not,  necessarily,  be  an  inn. 
Further,  an  inn  must  bo  distinguished  from  a boarding- 
house. The  keeper  of  the  latter  receives  his  boarders  by 
special  agreement,  making  such  bargain  with  them  as  ho 
chooses.  Coffee-houses  and  Restaurants  also  have  been 
held  not  to  be  “ Inns.” 

The  importance  of  these  distinctions  will  be  appreciated 
when  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  innkeeper  arc 
compared  with  those  of  tlie  proprietors  of  boarding  estab- 
lishments, taverns,  and  restaurants. 

INNKEEPER’S  DUTY  TO  EIS  GUESTS.  The  keeper 
of  an  inn,  as  distinguished  from  tho  keepers  of  the  other 
establishments  mentioned  above,  and  apart  from  his 
duties  as  a licence  holder,  is  bouiul  by  law  to  receive  and 
afford  proper  entertainment  to  every  one  who  offers  him- 
self as  a guest,  if  there  be  sufficient  room  for  him  in  tho 
inn  and  no  good  reason  for  refusing  him,  as  there  would 
be  if  he  were  in  such  a condition  or  to  conduct  himself  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  other  guests. 
The  innkeeper  must,  also,  if  he  has  room,  put  up  the 
guest’s  horse  and  take  in  his  luggage,  if  the  latter  is  of 
such  a kind  as  is  usually  taken  in  by  innkeepers.  But 
the  guest  must  conform  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  hotel.  He  cannot  compel  the  landlord  to  give  him 
any  particular  room,  nor  indeed,  if  all  the  rooms  are  full, 
can  he  insist  on  being  allowed  to  sleep  on  a sofa  in  the 
coffee  room.  The  intending  guest  must  also  tender  pre- 
payment if  required  by  the  landlord  to  do  so.  Should 
the  guest  have  cause  to  complain  of  neglect  or  non-fulfilment 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper,  proceedings  should 
be  taken  against  the  person  who  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
keeper  of  the  inn,  even  though  the  inn  may  be  in  the 
charge  of  a fully  licensed  manager  whose  name  is  written 
over  the  door.  The  innkeeper’s  liability  in  this  respect 
is  criminal  as  well  as  civil. 

INNKEEPER’S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  HIS  GUEST’S 
PROPERTY.  Apart  altogether  from  his  duties  as  a licence- 
holder,  an  itmkeeper — in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  term 
— is  to  a certain  extent  the  assurer  of  his  guest’s  property. 
His  position  in  this  respect  was  at  common  law  an  extremely 
unpleasant  one ; but  it  has  been  somewhat  improved  by 
statute. 

(a)  At  Common  Law.  The  innkeeper  is  responsible  for 
any  loss  or  damage  that  may  happen  to  the  goods  of  his 
guest,  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  or  not. 
But  this  only  happens  where  the  relationship  of  an  inn- 
keeper and  guest  exists.  Thus  an  innkeeper  would  not 
be  liable,  apart  from  negligence,  for  loss  or  damage  to 
goods  that  had  been  left  at  his  inn  to  wait  till  called  for. 
However,  to  establish  the  legal  relationship  of  innkeeper 
and  guest,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  latter  to  be  staying 
the  night.  Thus,  if  a traveller  goes  to  an  hotel  for  break- 
fast and  is  allowed  the  use  of  a bedroom  to  wash  in,  he 
would  be  able  to  sue  the  proprietor  for  the  loss  of  his 


overcoat.  The  only  defence  that  would  be  open  to  the 
innkeeper  in  such  an  action  at  common  law  would  be  that 
the  loss  or  damage  was  caused  by  the  Act  of  God,  or  of 
the  King’s  enemies,  or  of  the  guest  himself. 

(6)  Bv  Statute.  But  by  the  Innkeeper’s  Liability  Act, 
1863,  the  innkeeper’s  common  law  hability  has,  in  certain 
circumstances,  been  limited  to  i3ij,  but  only  if  he  e.\hibita 
in  a conspicuous  part  of  the  hall  or  entrance  of  the  inn 
a complete  copy,  printed  in  plain  tyi>e,  of  settion  1 of 
the  Act. 

INNKEEPER’S  LIABILITY  ACT  (.''V-c.  I),  “No 

innkeeper  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  he  liable  to 
make  good  to  any  guest  of  such  innkeep-  r any  loss  of  or 
injury  to  goods  or  property  brought  to  his  inn,  not 
being  a horse  or  other  live  aruinnl,  or  any  gear  app.Ttaining 
thereto,  or  any  carriage,  to  a greater  amount  than  the 
sum  of  thirty  pounds,  except  in  tho  following  ca-ses  (that 
is  to  say) : — 

(1)  ^Vhe^e  such  goods  or  property  shall  have  been 
stolen,  lost,  or  injured  through  the  wilful  act,  default,  or 
neglect  of  such  iniikei  per  or  any  servant  in  his  eruplov. 

(2)  Where  such  troods  or  property  shall  liavi'  been 
deposited  e.xpres.sly  for  safe  ci’.' tody  with  -h  inrikeeper. 

Provided  always  that  in  tho  case  of  such  deposit  it  .shall 
be  lawful  for  such  innkc<  p<T,  if  he  think  fit,  to  require  as 
a condition  of  tho  liability,  that  such  goo<ls  or  property 
shall  be  deposited  in  a box  or  other  reci-ptiule,  fastened 
and  sealed  by  the  person  d;  [lO.siting  the  s.imc.” 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  A LOARDING-HOUSE  KEEPER. 
The  proprietor  of  a Ijoarding  c.-tah!;  liinont  i.s  in  a much 
better  position  than  tho  innkeeju  r.  Ho  is  not  an  a-surer 
of  his  guest’s  property.  Ho  would  not  be  r-snonsihla 
unless  the  loss  or  d.^n-ago  were  oc-ca.'ion«  <1  by  his  ow  n gross 
negligence  or  wilful  wrong-doing.  For  in-stance,  if  ho 
wilfully  engaged  as  servant  a notorious  ex-conviet  with 
predilections  towards  th<  it,  and  that  servant  walked  off 
with  the  property  of  a gU(  -t,  the  projirietor  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  liable.  He  i.a  not,  however,  bound  to  take 
active  steps  to  protect  his  gue.'rt’s  property.  H'-  is  not 
bound  to  keep  his  guest’s  goods  continually  guanied. 

INNKEEPER’S  LIEN.  Tho  keeper  of  an  inn  has  one 
great  advantage  over  the  proprietors  of  boardiiig-hou:  es 
and  restaurants,  inasmuch  as  he  has  a lien  on  the  property 
of  his  guest  until  his  charges  have  been  paid.  This  lien 
gives  him  the  power  of  doi.aining  his  cu<  at's  luggage  or 
goods  until  his  account  has  been  settled,  but  it  does  not 
extend  to  the  person  of  the  guest,  nor  to  the  clothes  on 
his  back,  nor  to  the  goods  in  his  hands,  nor,  indeed,  to  such 
goods  as  have  been  sent  by  a third  party  for  the  convenience 
of  the  guest. 

Tims  in  the  case  of  Broadwood  and  others  r.  Granara, 
the  plaintiffs  lent  a grand  piano  to  a professional  pianist 
staying  as  a guest  at  the  defendant’s  hotel.  The  defendant 
knew  that  the  piano  belonged  to  the  plaintiffs,  yet  he  sought 
to  detain  it,  his  bill  not  having  been  paid.  It  was,  how- 
ever, held  that  he  could  not  do  so. 

But  if  the  guest  has  brought  the  property  with  him  to 
the  hotel,  the  landlord  has  a right  to  detain  it,  even  if  it 
does  in  fact  belong  to  some  one  else.  Moreover,  the  lien 
or  right  of  detention  is  not  lost  if  the  guest  leaves^  tem- 
porarily meaning  to  return.  If,  however,  the  guest 
departs  with  his  goods,  but  without  paying  his  bill,  and 
afterwards  comes  to  the  hotel  with  his  goods,  on  a second 
visit,  the  landlord  cannot  claim  to  exercise  his  right  of 
detention  in  respect  of  the  bill  for  the  first  visit. 

RIGHT  OF  SALE.  At  Common  Law  the  innkeeper 
had  no  right  to  sell  his  guest’s  goods  to  defray  his  expenses  ; 
but  this  has  been  altered  by  the  Innkeeper’s  Act,  1878, 
which  provides  that : — 

“ The  landlord,  proprietor,  keeper,  or  manager  of  any 
hotel,  inn,  or  licen-ed  public-house  shall,  in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  lien,  have  the  right  absolutely  to  sell  and  dispose 
by  public  auction  of  any  goods,  chattels,  carriages,  horses, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  which  may  have  been  deposited 
with  him,  or  left  in  the  house  he  keeps,  or  in  the  coach- 
house, stable-yard  or  other  premises  appurtenant  _ or 
belonging  thereunto,  where  the  person  depositing  or  leaving 
such  goods,  chattels,  carriages,  horses,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise shall  be  or  become  indebted  to  the  said  innkeeper, 
either  for  any  board  or  lodging,  or  for  the  keep  and  expenses 
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of  any  horse  or  other  animals  left  with  or  standing  at  livery 
in  the  stables  or  fields  occupied  by  such  innkeeper,” 

But  this  power  of  sale  is  not  absolute ; before  be  ca.n 
exercise  it,  the  landlord  has  to  fulfil  the  following  conditions : 
(1)  He  cannot  sefi  until  the  said  goods,  etc.,  have  been  in 
his  custody  six  weeks  without  the  debt  being  paid  or 
satisfied.  (2)  The  debt  for  the  payment  of  which  a sale 
is  made  shall  not  be  any  other  or  greater  debt  than  the 
debt  for  which  the  goods  or  otlier  articles  could  have  been 
retained  by  the  innkeeper  under  his  lien.  (3)  At  least 
one  month  before  the  sale  the  landlord  must  insert  in  one 
London  and  in  one  local  newspaper  a notice  of  the  intended 
sals,  with  a description  of  the  goods  and  the  name  of  the 
owner,  if  known.  If  the  innkeeper  finds,  after  pa3dng  the 
debt  with  costs  and  expenses,  that  there  is  anything  left 
over  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  he  must,  on  demand, 
hand  over  such  surplus  to  the  owner  or  depositor  of  the 
goods. 

PROPRIETOR’S  DUTY  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876,  any  person 
who  knowingly  lets  for  hire  any  house,  room,  or  part  of 
a house,  in  which  any  person  has  been  suffering  from  any 
dangerous  disorder,  without  having  such  house,  room,  or 
part  of  a house,  and  all  the  articles  therein  liable  to  retain 
infection,  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  as  testified  by  a certificate  signed  by 
him,  shall  be  hable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £20.  There 
is  a similar  provision  in  the  PubUo  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891.  It  should  bo  noted  that  these  provisions  apply 
equally  to  innkeepers,  boarding-house  proprietors, 
restaurateurs,  publicans,  and  others. 

BILLETING  TROOPS.  Billeting,  only  legal  when 
exercised  in  conformity  with  certain  Acts  of  Parliament, 
is  now  rarely  resorted  to  except  when  His  Majesty’s  forces 
are  actually  moving.  Under  the  Army  Act  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  is  empowered  to  issue  statements  speci- 
fjdng  the  routes  over  which  troops  will  march,  the  forces 
to  be  moved  and  the  number  of  oflScers,  soldiers,  and 
horses  requiring  quarters.  On  production  of  this  statement 
(or  “ route  ” as  it  is  called)  by  the  commanding  officer, 
the  constable  in  charge  at  any  place  mentioned  in  the 
route  must  billet  the  forces  on  the  occupiers  of  victualling 
houses  in  that  place.  The  term  “ victualling  houses  ” 
used  in  the  Act  includes  all  inns,  hotels,  hvery  stables, 
alehouses,  the  houses  of  retail  sellers  of  wine,  to  he  drunlc 
on  the  premises,  and  all  houses  of  persons  selling  brandy, 
spirits,  strong  waters,  cider,  or  metheglin  by  retail.  The 
keepers  of  victualling  houses,  as  thus  defined,  are  bound 
to  receive  all  officers,  soldiers,  and  theii-  horses,  and  to 
furnish  the  officers  with  lodging  and  attendance,  the  men 
with  lodging,  attendance,  and  food,  and  the  horses  with 
stable  room  and  forage.  Where  the  keeper  of  the  victualling 
house  has  not  sufficient  accommodation  in  his  own  house, 
he  may  provide  such  accommodation  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  as  may  be  approved  by  the  constable 
issuing  the  billets.  If  the  keeper  of  the  victualling  house 
attempts  to  shirk  his  liability  by  refusing  to  take  in  the 
officers,  troops,  or  horses  billeted  on  him,  or  by  bribing  the 
constable  or  any  of  the  officers  or  men,  he  is  liable  on 
summary  conviction  to  a fine  of  not  less  than  forty  shillings, 
or  more  than  £5. 

The  charges  for  billeting  soldiers  must  not  exceed  the 
following  amounts: — 

Lodging  and  attendance  for  each  soldier 

where  hot  meal  is  furnished 

Hot  meal  as  specified  in  the  Army  Act . . 

Breakfast  . 

Where  no  hot  meal  furnished,  lodgings  and 
attendance,  candles  and  vinegar,  salt  and 
use  of  fire  and  necessary  utensils  for 
dressing  and  eating  liis  meat  .... 

Ten  pounds  oats,  twelve  pounds  hay  and 
eight  pounds  straw  per  day  for  each 

horse 1/9  per  day. 

Lodging  and  attendance  for  officer  ...  2/  per  night. 

Note. — An  officer  pays  for  his  food. 
INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  NOT  TO  BE  SOLD  WITHOUT 
A LICENCE.  Any  person  selling  or  exposing  for  sale  by 
retail  any  intoxicating  liquor  without  being  duly  licenced 


4d.  per  night. 
1/3^  each. 
IJd.  each. 


4d.  per  day. 


to  sell  the  same,  or  at  any  place  where  he  is  not  authorised 
by  his  licence  to  sell  the  same,  is,  under  the  Licensing  Act, 
1872,  liable  to  a penalty  of  £50  or  to  imprisonment  (with 
or  without  hard  labour)  for  one  month  ; and,  in  addition, 
if  the  court  thinks  fit,  aU  intoxicating  hquor  found  in  his 
possession  may  be  forfeited.  In  the  case  of  a second  or 
subsequent  offence,  the  penalties  and  imprisonment  are 
substantially  increased,  and  the  offender  may  be  dis- 
qualified for  a number  of  years  from  holding  a licence. 

DUTIES  OF  LICENCE  HOLDERS. 

1.  DISORDERLY  CONDUCT.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt 
with  those  duties  of  hotel  proprietors  and  others  which 
are  quite  unconnected  with  their  licences.  There  are, 
however,  a considerable  number  of  duties  wlncli  devolve 
upon  them  as  hcence-holders.  One  of  these  duties  is  tc 
take  steps  to  prevent  drunkenness  on  the  premises.  The 
hcence  holder  must  not  permit  any  one  to  behave  in  a 
violent,  quarrelsome,  or  riotous  manner,  nor  may  he  seU 
any  intoxicating  hquor  to  any  drunken  person.  He  must 
not  allow  women  of  questionable  character  to  remain 
longer  on  the  premises  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  reasonable  refre.shraent,  nor  may  he  permit  his 
premises  to  be  used  as  a house  of  ill  fame- 

He  can  refuse  to  admit  to  his  premises  any  person  who 
is  drunken,  violent,  quarrelsome,  or  disorderly,  ;md,  indeed, 
any  ])erson  whose  presence  would  subject  him  to  penalties 
under  the  Licensing  Acts.  If  such  person  refuses  or  fails 
to  quit  the  premises,  when  requested  to  do  so,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  licence-holder,  or  his  servants,  to  call  a constable 
to  expel  him.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  refuse  to  serve  or  to 
supply  with  intoxicating  hquor  any  person  on  ” the  black 
list”  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  bis  couviition; 
but  as  a person  cannot  be  put  on  the  black  fist”  without 
his  own  consent,  this  provision  is  a dead  letter, 

2.  SALE  OF  DRINK  TO  CHILDREN.  The  Legislature 
has  recently  taken  steps  to  prevent  ciiildren  and  young 
persons  succumbing  to  the  temptations  of  public-houses. 
Thus,  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  every  holder  of  a 
licence  who  sells  or  allows  any  person  to  sell,  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises,  any  description  of  spirits  to  any 
person  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  yo;rrs,  shall  be 
liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  the 
first  offence,  and  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  the 
second  and  any  subsequent  offence.  Again,  under  the 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Sale  to  Children)  Act,  1901,  every 
holder  of  a licence  who  knorvingly  sells  or  dehvers  or  allows 
any  person  to  sell  or  deliver,  save  at  the  residence  or 
working  place  of  the  purchaser,  any  description  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  for  consumption  by  any  person  on  or  off'  the  premises, 
is  liable  to  a penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  the  fii-st  offence, 
and  £6  for  a subsequent  offence,  unless  the  Lk^^uot  is  sold 
or  delivered  in  corked  and  sealed  vessels  in  quantities  not 
less  than  one  reputed  pint  for  consumption  off  the  premises. 

The  term  ” corked  ” used  in  the  Act  means  closed 
with  a plug  or  stopper,  wbetlier  made  of  cork  or  wood  or 
glass  or  some  other  material.  The  expression  ” sealed  ’* 
means  secured  with  any  substance  without  the  destruction 
of  which  the  cork,  plug  or  stopper  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

By  the  Children’s  Act,  1908,  all  cluldrcn  under  the  ago 
of  14  are  excluded  from  public-house  bars. 

3.  CLOSING  HOURS.  There  are  in  the  Licensing  Acts 
stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  times  when  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  carried  on.  The 
principal  Act  dealing  with  the  subject  is  the  Licensing 
Act,  1874.  The  times  at  which  premises  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  retail  shall  be  closed  are 
as  follows : — 

(1)  If  the  premises  are  within  the  Metropi>Utan  distrioL 

On  Sunday  : All  day,  except  from  1 p.m.  till  3 p.m., 

and  from  6 p.m.  till  11  p.m. 

On  Saturday  night : midnight. 

Other  days : From  half  an  hour  after  midnight  till 
6 a.m. 

(2)  If  the  premises  are  situate  beyond  tlie  AietropoHtau 
district,  but  in  the  Metropolitan  police  district,  or  in  any 
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towQ  or  •*  populous  place  ’*  with  a populatioa  of  over 
one  thousand. 

On  Sunday : All  day,  except  from  12.30  p.m.  till 
2.30  p.ra.,  and  from  6 p.m.  tQl  10  p.m. 

On  Sa  turday  night : 11  p.m. 

On  other  days  : from  11  p.m.  till  6 a.m. 

(3)  If  the  premises  are  situated  elsewhere. 

On  Sunday : All  day  except  from  12.30  p.m.  till  2.30 
p.m.,  and  from  6 p.m.  till  10  p.m. 

On  Saturday  night : 10  p.m. 

On  other  days  from  10  p.m.  tUl  6 a.m. 

Except  whore  Christmas  Day  immediately  precedes 
or  succeeds  Sunday,  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  are 
looked  upon  as  Sundays,  and  Christmas  Eve  and  the 
Thursday  before  Good  Friday  as  Saturday.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  licence  holder  and  his  servants,  during  these  hours, 
to  keep  his  premises  closed,  to  refrain  from  selling  or 
exposing  for  sale  any  intoxicating  liquor,  and  to  prevent 
any  such  liquor  being  consumed  on  the  premises,  even 
when  actually  sold  before  closing  time.  The  penalty  for 
the  first  offence  is  a sum  not  exceeding  £10,  and  for  a sub- 
sequent offence  £20.  But  the  law  as  to  the  sale  of  drink 
after  closing  hours  does  not  apply  if  the  liquor  be  supplied 
to  a bona  fid^  traveller,  or  to  persons  lodging  in  the  house, 
or  (in  the  case  of  a Bailway  Station)  to  persons  arriving 
at  or  departing  from  such  station  by  rail. 

A bona  fide  traveller  is  defined  by  the  Act  to  be  one  who 
has  lodged  during  the  preceding  night  at  a place  at  least 
three  miles  distant  (by  road,  not  as  the  crow  flics')  from 
the  place  where  he  demands  to  be  supplied  with  tlie  liquor. 
In  the  case  of  persons  arriving  at  or  departing  from  a 
railway  station,  the  distance  which  they  have  travelled  or  i 
are  about  to  travel  is  immaterial.  j 

4.  GAMIKG  AND  BETTING  ON  LICENSED  PREMISES,  j 
Under  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  if  any  licensed  person  (1) 
suffers  any  gaming  or  any  unlawful  game  to  be  carried 
on  on  his  premises,  or  (2)  opens,  keeps,  or  uses,  or  suffers 
his  house  to  be  opened,  kept,  or  used  in  coutraventioa  of 
the  Betting  Act,  186?.,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not 
exceeding  £10  for  the  first  offence  and  £20  for  any  sub- 
sequent offence. 

The  expression  “ gaming  ” means  the  playing  at  any  ; 
game  for  money  or  mone,^>^8  worth.  Therefore,  a licensed  , 
person  may  be  convicted  for  allowing  his  own  private  j 
friends  to  play  cards  for  money  on  his  licensed  premises.  | 
Again,  the  playing  of  dominoes  for  money,  or  of  skittles  1 
or  “ shove -halfpenny  ” for  beer  is  equally  illegal.  J 

Aa  “ unlavidul  game  ” is  one  which  has  been  declared  by  i 
statnte  to  be  unlawful.  At  Common  Law  no  game  is  iir  j 
itself  unlawful.  The  unlawful  games  now  are ; Ace  of  j 
Hearts,  Pharoah,  Basset,  Hazard,  Passage,  Roulet,  every  i 
game  of  dice  (except  Backgammon),  and  every  game  of 
cards  whicii  is  not  a game  of  mere  skill ; and,  in  fact,  all  ! 
other  games  of  mere  chance,  of  which  Baccarat  is  cer-  i 
tainly  one.  . ' 

The  Betting  Act,  1853,  forbids  that  any  house,  oflSce, 
room,  or  other  place  shall  be  opened,  kept,  or  used  for  the 
purpose  of  any  person  betting  with  other  persons  resorting 
thereto ; it  forbids  the  exhibiting  or  publishing  of  any 
placard,  hand  bill,  or  advertisement  announcing  that  any  j 
house,  office,  room,  or  other  place  is  opened,  kept,  or  used  j 
for  the  purpose  of  making  bets  or  wagers ; and  it  also  { 
forbids  any  person,  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  any  such  | 
place,  inviting  other  persons  to  resort  thereto  for  the 
puroose  of  making  bets  or  wagers. 

s!'  SALE  TO  BE  BY  STANDARD  MEASURE.  The 
retailer  of  intoxicating  liquor  selling  it  in  quantities  of  half 
a pint  or  more,  except  when  it  is  being  sold  by  the  cask  or  j 
bottle,  is  bound  by  law  to  sell  it  in  measures  marked  i 
according  to  the  Imperial  Standards.  The  penalty  for 
the  first  offence  is  a fine  not  exceeding  £10,  and  for  a 
second  or  any  subsequent  offence  £20. 

6.  INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION  between  licensed 
premises  and  houses  of  public  resort.  Under  the 
Licensing  Act,  1872,  every  person  who  makes  or  uses, 
or  allows  to  be  made  or  used,  any  internal  communication 
between  any  licensed  premises  and  any  unlicensed  premises 
which  are  used  for  public  entertainment  or  resort,  or  as 
a refreshment  house,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not 
exceeding  £10  for  every  day  during  which  such  communi- 
cation remains  open,  and,  in  addition  to  the  penalty,  if 


the  person  convicted  is  the  holder  of  a L'ceuce,  he  will 
forfeit  his  licence. 

7 HARBOURING  TE^EVES.  Licence-holders  must 
take  care  not  to  harbour  thieves  on  their  premises,  for  under 
the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  every  person  who 
occupies  or  keeps  any  lodging-house,  beer-hou.se,  public- 
house,  or  other  house  or  place  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold,  or  any  place  of  public  entertainment  or  public 
resort,  and  knowingly  lodges  or  harbours  thieves  or  reputed 
thieves,  or  knowingly  permits  them  to  meet  therein,  or 
knowdngly  allows  the  deposit  of  goods  therein,  having 
reasonable  cause  for  beliL  ving  tlv  :n  to  be  st-oU  n,  Khali  be 
guilty  of  an  offence,  and  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding 
£10,  or  in  default  four  months’  iinpri.sonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour.  He  wall  also  be  Uable  to  have  his 
licence  forfeited. 

8.  HARBOURING  OR  BRIBING  CONSTABLES.  Con- 
stables on  duty  are  forbidden  to  enter  licensed  premises  or  to 
obtain  refreshment  there  unless  thity  do  so  for  the  purpo;  ^ 
of  keeping  or  remoriug  order,  or  in  tho  execution  of  their 
duty,  if  any  licen.sf-d  perEon  knowingly  harbour.^  any 
such  constable,  or  know::'  ;ly  suffors  him  to  remain  on  the 
premises,  or  supplie.s  hir.  v,  r.  h any  liiiuor  or  refreshment, 
whether  by  way  ol  gif.  or  sale  (except  by  the  e.uthority 
of  a superior  tfiictr  of  the  con  fahh-),  the  said  hcensed 
person  coin.iiit.s  an  ctleac-,  end  is  liahl*-  for  the  first  ofleiico 
to  a penally  not  rxce''liiig  £10,  and  lor  i.  subswjuent 
offence  to  a penaltv  not  e\.  cciing  £20. 

9.  NAMES  OF  LICENSED  PERSONS  TO  EE  AFFIXED 
TO  PREMISES.  Every  iicen.-' d jM-r^ua  rnu.Tt  cause  hi  i 
name  with  tho  w'ord  “licetU'id”  ff.Mowiug  it  to  be  [.aiuted 
or  fixed  on  his  hoen.scd  pieuiis.  .in  a conspicuous  phtc.g 
and  in  such  form  and  niai.uei  .u-i  fhe  licensing  )u.stic*  s may 
direct.  He  must  also  add  vvOaL  sufficient  to  exj.lain  the 
kind  of  hcen.se  he  hold.-'.  Thus,  if  he  is  licensed  to  Heii 
intoxicating  liquor=,  ir  must  he  BtaO  d tleuiriv  whether 
the  licjuDr  is  to  be  consumed  ■ n or  off  the  premt^es. 


LAW  RELATING  TO  CLUES, 

REGISTRATION  OF  CLUBS.  By  the  Licend.ig  Ar\ 
1902,  the  secret  ,ry  . t < v ry  clnb  \»  !.ich  ocrup’eH  . hrm-.', 
or  part  of  a hou-e,  orot).  preici  -os  which  are  habitually 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a club,  and  in  which  any 
intoxicating  liquor  is  supplied  to  members  or  tluir  guests, 
must  cause  the  club  to  be  regLtered  amiually  in  the 
following  manner.  Every  January  the  secretary  must 
furnish  to  the  clerk  to  the  justices  a return  signed  by 
himself  giving  the  following  particulars  of  the  Club : — 

(1)  Tlie  name  and  objects  of  the  club  ; (2)  the  address 
of  the  club  ; (3)  fue  name  of  the  secretary  ; (4)  the  number 
of  members  ; and  (5)  tVie  rules  of  the  club  relating  to 

(а)  The  election  of  members  and  the  admission 

of  temporary  and  honorary  members  and 
guests. 

(б)  The  terms  of  subscription  and  entrance  fee, 

if  any. 

(c)  The  cessation  of  membership. 

(d)  The  hours  of  opening  and  closing. 

(e)  The  mode  of  altering  the  rules. 

The  secretary  must  at  the  same  time  also  furnish  tho 
clerk  to  the  justices  with  a signed  statement  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  kept  upon  the  club  premises  a register  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  club  members  and  a record  of 
the  latest  payment  of  their  sub-scriptions.  In  the  case  of 
a new  club  about  to  be  opened,  the  secretary  must  not 
wait  till  tlie  following  January,  but  must  furnish  the  return 
before  it  is  opened. 

The  fee  payable  by  the  secretary  on  each  return  is  five 
shillings ; and  any  person  may  inspect  the  register  on 
payment  of  a fee  not  exceeding  one  shilling.  Police 
officers  and  inland  revenue  officers  may  inspect  it  without 
f60, 

PENALTY  FOR  FALSE  RETURNS.  The  secretary  (or, 
if  there  is  no  secretary,  the  proprietor  or  any  other  person 
performing  the  duties  of  secretary)  must  take  care  to  maka 
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his  returns  accurate  and  complete.  If  he  omits  to  make 
any  return  required  by  the  Act  he  is  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £20,  and  in  case  of  a 
second  or  subsequent  offence,  to  imprisonment  vrith  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  a terra  not  exceeding  one  month, 
ir  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £60,  or  to  both  the  imprisonment 
and  the  fine.  Moreover  if  the  secretary  knowingly  makes 
a return  which  is  false  in  any  material  particular,  he  is 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  a terra  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £60,  or  to  both. 

STRIKING  A CLUB  OFF  THE  REGISTER.  Where 
a club  has  been  duly  registered,  a Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  has  power,  on  the  written  complaint  of  any 
person,  to  make  an  order  directing  the  club  to  be  struck 
off  the  register  on  all  or  any  of  the  following  grounds : — 

("1)  That  the  club  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  the 
number  of  its  members  is  less  than  twenty-five. 

(2)  That  it  is  not  conducted  honcL  fide  as  a club,  or 
that  it  is  kept  or  habitually  used  for  any  unla'ndul  purpose. 

(3)  ITiat  there  is  frequent  drunkenness  on  the  club 
premises. 

(4)  That  illegal  sales  of  intoxicating  liquor  have  taken 
place  on  the  club  premises. 

(5)  That  persons  who  are  not  members  are  habitually 
admitted  to  the  club  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
intoxicating  liquor. 

(Q)  That  persons  are  habitually  admitted  as  members 
without  an  interval  of  at  least  forty-eight  houi’s  between 
their  nomination  and  admission. 

(7)  That  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  club 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  members  or  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  members. 

V ARIETIES  OP  CLUBS.  Ordinary  clubs  are  of  two  kinds, 
proprietary  clubs  and  members’  clubs.  The  members  of 
a “ Members’  ” Club  are  co-owners  therein ; not  so  the 
members  of  a proprietary  club,  who  are  merely  the  paying 
guests  (or  licensees  as  they  are  legally  called)  of  the  pro- 
prietors. Both  kinds  of  clubs  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  company  under  the 
Companies  Acts,  and  if  the  j^rofits  of  the  club  are  to  be 
devoted  to  promoting  the  objects  of  the  club  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  pa3dng  dividends  to  shareholders  the 
word  “Limited”  may  be  dispensed  mth,  and  the  words 
“ Club,”  “ Association,”  or  “ Societj’’  ” may  be  used  in- 
stead of  “ Company.”  As  for  Working  Men’s  Clubs 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse,  mutual 
helpfulness,  moral  improvement,  or  rational  recreation, 
these  are  treated  as  Friendly  Societies  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  .1896,  and  are  subject  to  the  laws  regulating 
such  societies.  (Refer  to  “ Friendly  Societies  ” in  Index.) 

EXPULSION  OF  MEMBERS.  Nearly  every  club  is 
constituted,  regulated  and  governed  by  rules,  which 
provide  for  the  admission  of  members,  the  subscriptions 
payable,  the  conduct  of  the  club,  and  the  provisions  for 
the  retirement  or  expulsion  of  members.  No  person 
should  be  expelled  from  a club,  otherwise  than  in  accord- 
ance v/ith  the  rules,  unless  a majority  of  the  club  has 
passed  a resolution  requiring  his  expulsion.  Even  then 
every  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  offender  to 
answer  the  charges  brought  against  him ; and  he  should 
on  no  account  be  expelled  on  trivial  grounds.  Otherwise, 
the  members  who  have  brought  about  his  expulsion  may 
be  called  upon  to  defend  in  an  action  for  damages  for 
wrongful  expulsion. 

SUPPLY  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS.  Where  liquor 
is  sold  to  members  of  a proprietary  club  a licence  for  its 
sale  is  required.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  a members’ 
club,  the  members  of  whieh  are  regarded  in  law  not  as 
retail  purchasers  of  the  liquor,  but  as  co-owners  of  all 
the  club’s  stock  of  liquors.  But,  as  has  been  seen  above, 
a club  may  be  struck  off  the  register  if  it  is  not  conducted 
in  a hand  fide  manner,  but  merely  as  a place  where  intoxi- 
cating liquor  may  be  had  at  all  times  and  without  a licence. 

By  the  Licensing  Act,  1902,  it  is  provided  tliat 
intoxicating  liquor  must  not  be  supplied  in  a club  for 
consumption  off  the  premises,  except  to  a member  on  the 
premises,  under  penalty  of  £10.  A member  is  tliereforo 
entitled  to  purchase  intoxicating  drink  at  his  club  and  to 
carry  it  away  for  consumption  at  home. 


Of  course  the  supply  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  an 
unregistered  club  is  attended  by  serious  consequences, 
the  offender  being  hable  on  .summary  conviction  to  im- 
prisonment with,  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a term  not 
exceeding  a month,  or  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £50,  or  to 
both  fine  and  impii-sonment 
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The  Game  Laws  are  a series  of  Statutes  which  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
the  old  rule  of  the  Common  Law  wMch  did  not  recognize 
any  property  in  wild  animals  and  birds  until  they  had 
been  reduced  into  possession  by  being  taken  or  reclaimed, 
although  it  recognized  the  exclusive  right  of  the  owner 
of  land  to  reduce  the  animals  and  birds  upon  it  into 
possession.  The  Statutes  passed  have  not  had  the  effect 
of  giving  the  landlord  property  in  the  animals  and  bir(^ 
on  his  land  whilst  they  are  still  ferae  naturae  (in  their 
wild  state),  and  his  property  in  them  is  still  dependent 
upon  their  reduction  into  his  possession.  Hence  a person 
who  unlawfully  takes  game  on  the  land  of  another  cannot 
be  indicted  for  larceny,  but  can  only  be  prosecuted  for  an 
offence  against  the  game  laws.  At  the  same  time  the  law 
recognises  his  exclusive  right  to  kill  animals  upon  hia 
land  by  imposing  penalties  upon  tresp.assers  in  pursuit 
of  game.  The  Acts  also  restrict  the  kilhng  of  game  by 
the  landlord  or  any  one  else  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  forbids  the  destruction  of  game  by  improper 
means  and  by  unlicensed  persons. 

DEFINITION  OF  GAME.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
give  a definition  of  game  which  will  prove  satisfactory, 
for  not  only  does  the  definition  vary  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  but  it  also  varies  in  the  Acts  relating  to 
different  offences  in  connection  with  game.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  state  in  a concise  way  what  animals  and  birds 
constitute  game  under  the  various  Acts  in  force  for  England 
and  Wales,  without  attempting  to  deal  with  the  law 
applicable  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  which  a fuller 
treatise  than  the  present  should  be  consulted.  Briefly  put, 
as  defined  in  the  Night  Poaching  Act  of  1828  and  the  Gama 
Act  of  1831,  game  includes  hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
grouse,  heath  or  moor  game,  black  game,  and  bust^ds. 
The  Poaching  Prevention  Act,  1862,  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  woodcocks,  snipe,  and  rabbits,  and  the  eggs 
of  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  and  black  or  moor  game. 
The  Game  Licence  Act,  1860,  requires  a hceuce  to  be 
obtained  for  killing  the  birds  and  beasts  defined  as  game 
in  the  Game  Act,  1831,  and  extends  the  definition  by  in- 
cluding deer,  woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  landrail,  and  rabbits. 

CLOSE  TIME.  The  sportsman,  though  possessed  of 
every  requisite  quahfication  in  the  way  of  hcence  or 
permission  to  shoot,  is  not  entitled  to  kill  or  take  game 
at  ail  times.  Firstly,  he  may  not  do  so  either  upon 
Sundays  throughout  the  year,  or  upon  Christmas  Day, 
under  a penalty  of  £5 ; and,  secondly,  the  law  has  set  apart 
certain  periods  of  the  year  when  game  is  not  to  be  taken. 
These  latter  provisions,  so  far  as  relate  to  England  and 
Wales,  are  contained  in  the  Game  Act,  1831,  and,  slightly 
abbreviated,  are  as  follows  : — 

And  if  any  person  whatsoever  shall  kill  or  take  any 
partridge  between  the  1st  day  of  February  and  the  1st  day 
of  September  in  any  5’’ear,  or  any  pheasant  between  the 
1st  day  of  February  and  the  1st  day  of  October  in  any  year, 
or  any  black  game  (except  in  tire  county  of  Sonrerset  or 
Devon,  or  in  the  New  Forest  in  tire  county  of  Southampton) 
between  the  10th  clay  of  December  in  any  year  and  the 
20th  day  of  August  in  the  succeedmg  year,  or  in  the 
excepted  district  between  the  10th  day  of  Dec'emher  and 
the  Isb  day  of  September;  or  any  grouse  between  the 
10th  day  of  December  and  the  12tlr  day  of  August ; or  any 
bustard  between  March  1st  and  September  1st,  every  such 
person  shall,  on  conviction,  pay  for  every  head  of  game 
BO  taken  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceediirg  one  pound,  as 
to  the  justices  seems  meet,  together  with  the  coats  of  th« 
conviction. 
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There  is  no  close  time  for  hares  except  Sunday  and 
Christmas  Day,  and  rabbits  may  bo  killed  all  the  year 
round.  Hares,  however,  under  the  terms  of  the  Hares 
Preservation  Act,  1892,  may  not  bo  sold  in  March,  April, 
May,  June,  or  July.  Rabbits  and  hares  may  not  be  killed 
on  moorlands  and  unenclosed  lands  between  March  31st 
and  December  11th.  This  docs  not  apply  to  arable  lands. 

CLOSE  TIME  FOR  WILD  BIRDS.  The  various  Wild 
Birds  Protection  Acts  contain  provisions  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  slaughter  or  sale  of  birds  between 
March  1st  and  August  Ist.  The  original  Act  of  1880 
contains  the  names  of  a large  number  of  birds  in  a sche<lulo 
attached  to  it,  and  if  the  offence  is  committed  in  relation 
to  a bird,  the  name  of  which  appears  in  the  schedule, 
a penalty  not  exceeding  £1  is  imposed.  In  the  case  of 
any  other  wild  bird,  the  ollejidor  on  a first  offence  is  to 
be  reprimanded  and  discharged  on  payment  of  costs,  and 
for  every  subsequent  offence  he  is  to  forfeit  fis.  for  every 
bird  and  costs.  An  owner  or  occupier  of  land,  or  a person 
authorized  by  the  owner  or  occupier,  is  not  affected  by 
this  provision  so  far  as  it  relates  to  birds  not  included  in 
the  schedule. 

Upon  the  application  of  a County  Council,  or  the  Council 
of  a County  Borough,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  extend 
or  vary  the  time  during  which  the  killing  of  wild  birds 
is  prohibited,  and  may  also,  on  a proper  representation 
being  made,  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  any  bird 
not  mentioned  in  the  vSchedule,  and  may  further  i\strict 
as  regards  time,  place,  and  species,  the  taking  of  wild 
birds’  eggs,  under  a penalty  of  a sum  not  exceeding  £1 
for  every  egg  taken. 

SHOOTING  RIGHTS  OF  LANDLORD  AND  OCCUPIER. 
If  a landlord  who  has  let  his  land  to  a tenant  desires  to 
reserve  the  right  to  kill  the  game  upon  the  land,  he  must 
expressly  reserve  it  to  himself  in  the  deed  creating  the 
tenancy.  If  this  has  been  done,  he  is  entitled  to  take 
proceedings  against  the  occu[)ier  or  any  person  claiming 
permission  from  him  if  they  destroy  the  game  on  the  land. 
Although  the  shooting  may  bo  reserved  by  the  landlord, 
the  Ground  Game  Act,  1880,  gives  to  the  occupier  of  land, 
and  persons  authorized  by  him,  the  right  to  shoot  hares 
and  rabbits  upon  the  land,  concurrently  with  the  right 
of  the  landlord. 

NIGHT  POACHING.  A series  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
commencing  with  the  Night  Poaching  Act  of  1829,  have 
constituted  a number  of  offences  in  connection  with  the 
unauthorized  taking  of  game.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : — 

1.  It  is  an  offence  (punishable  on  summary  conviction 
by  a fine,  and  if  committed  three  times,  a misdemeiinour, 
punishable  by  seven  3’^ears’  penal  servitude)  for  any  person 
by  night  (i.e.  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after 
sunset  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise) 
to  take  or  destroy  any  game  (see  definition  under  Game 
Act  above)  or  rabbits  in  any  land  open  or  enclosed,  or 
on  any  public  road,  highway,  or  path,  or  the  sides  thereof, 
or  at  the  openings,  outlets,  or  gates  from  any  such  land 
into  any  such  public  road,  highway,  or  path. 

2.  It  is  an  offence  similarly  punishable  to  enter  or 
be  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  places  with  any  gun, 
net,  engine,  or  other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
or  destroying  game.  The  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land, 
or  a person  in  the  possession  of  a right  of  free  warren,  or 
free  chase,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  the  gamekeeper 
or  the  servants  of  the  persons  mentioned,  or  anybody 
assisting  them  is  entitled  to  arrest  a person  committing 
the  above  mentioned  offences.  Violent  resistance  by 
a poacher  using  a weapon  of  offence  is  a misdemeanour 
punishable  with  seven  years’  penal  servitude. 

3.  It  is  a misdemeanour  punishable  with  fourteen  years’ 
penal  servitude  for  three  or  more  persons  at  night  to  enter 
or  be  in  any  land  as  above  described  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  or  destroying  game  or  rabbits,  if  any  of  them  is 
armed  with  any  gun,  cross-bow,  firearm,  bludgeon,  or 
other  offensive  weapon.  The  arrest  in  this  case  may  be 
made  by  any  one. 

4.  It  is  a misdemeanour  unlawfully  and  wilfully  at 


I night  to  take  or  kill  any  hare  or  rabbit  in  any  warren  or 
ground  lawfully  used  for  keeping  or  breeding  Lares  or 
rabbits,  whether  the  same  bo  enclosed  or  nut.  The 
punishment  for  a first  offence  is  three  months  hard  labour, 
for  a second  offence  six  months,  and  in  default  of  sureties 
not  to  offend  again,  to  twelve  montlis  add-fijiiil.  For 
the  third  offence  the  punishment  n)a\’  be  f^even  years’ 
penal  servitude.  If  committed  by  day,  this  is  an  offence 
punishablo  on  summary  convietfijn  with  .1  fine  of  i"». 
Setting  or  using  a snare  or  engine  for  taki;.g  harej^  <jc 
j rabbits  in  such  a place  at  any  time  is  an  ciffenco  puiuau- 
: able  in  the  same  wav  as  th.it  last  ini-ntiune  1. 

I TRESPASS  BY  DAY  IN  PURSUIT  OF  GAME  OR 
I RABBITS.  Anv  [I'-r-  in  cuniniiti ur_'  a tic-ni"  Lv 
or  being  in  tin;  day  time  ujton  any  land  in  s'  ..n  ii  1 r j uisnit 
' of  game,  or  woi.deoi  ks,  snipe.s,  quails,  landrails,  or  <oniet*, 
is  lialile  on  sunirnar}’  convietioa  to  a lin<-  ik-I  eii  >-ed;ug  12. 

I If  five  or  more  [»ersonH  together  coinnnt  the  offence,  they 
■ are  each  liable  to  a fine  of  £.n. 

! If  anv  piTson  is  found  on  any  land  in  8e.,n.h  cr  pursuit 
, of  game,  etc.,  be  may  b'*  directed  by  tlie  oAuer  of  the 
j shooting,  the  occupier  of  tlio  land,  or  tln  ir  gam*  keefx-i s 
or  servants,  to  quit  the  land,  and  al>u  to  give  Ins  (JiirLstian 
: name,  surname,  and  place  (J  abide.  If  h*  f.iH  to  cum  ply 
willi  this  direction  and  r<-oue-t  ho  rn.iv  be  arre-Ntl  and 
brought  tieftae  a justice  of  the  jeaci-,  wl.u  i!.:.v  inipo'-o 
a peiialtv  of  £d  and  costs.  If  the  offend- r caiin  I bo 
brought  l)ef(*re  tho  rii agi-trite  within  tweUe  hours  of 
arrest  ho  must  bo  difcliai  ge.J,  but  inav  be  pro-,  ceded  agan  -t 
upon  a summons  or  warrant.  Where  any  jM-r-ons  to  llio 
I number  of  five  or  more  are  iqinn  land  for  the  ]>irpoM*  of 
! committing  the  olTeneo  mentioned  above,  ai.v  of  th*  ni 
: being  armed  with  a gun,  and  any  of  them  by  vioh-nc*  , 

; intimidation,  or  monaee  prevents  or  atti-n.pts  to  prevent 
; anv  luif bori/.evl  jM-rson  from  n-tjuiring  them  to  quit  tho 
land  or  to  give  their  names  and  addre-ses,  every  jx-rbon 
80  offending  ami  cverv'  person  aidiug  or  abetting  such 
offender  is  liable  to  a [xuialtj’  of  £0. 

TAKING  EGGS.  If  any  person,  not  having  tl.e  right  of 
killing  the  game  on  anv  land,  nor  having  permi-sion  from 
the  jierson  having  such  right,  wilfullv  takes  out  of  the 
nest,  or  destroys  iu  the  nest  upon  such  land  the  ( ggs  of 
anv  bird  of  game,  or  of  any  swan,  wild  duck,  teal,  or 
widgeon,  or  knowingly  baa  such  eggs  in  his  possession, 
he  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  58.  for  each  egg. 

USE  OF  TRAPS.  To  protect  his  land  and  game  an 
owner  or  occupier  may  adopt  reasonable  ami  innocent 
means,  but  it  is  an  offence  punishable  with  five  years’  jx-nal 
servitude  to  set  spring  guns  or  mantraps  or  similar  enginca 
calculated  to  kill  or  injure. 

USE  OF  POISON.  The  Game  Act,  1831.  prohibit^, 
under  a penalty  of  £10,  the  putting  of  any  poison  on  any 
ground  where  game  u.sually  resort,  or  on  a highway. 
Any  person,  including  the  proprietor  of  the  game  cr  the 
occupier  of  the  ground,  may  be  proceeded  against  for  the 
offence. 

LICENCES.  Tho  licences  which  must  be  taken  out 
before  game  can  be  killed  or  sold  are  regulated,  not  by 
the  Game  Laws,  but  by  tho  Revenue  Laws.  [Refer  to 
“Game  and  Gun  Licences’’  in  Index.] 


FISHING  RIGHTS  AND 
PENALTIES* 

WHERE  THE  PUBLIC  MAY  FISH.  The  right  of  fishing 
in  the  territorial  seas  (that  is,  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore),  in  creeks,  in  arms  of  the  sea,  and  in  tidal  rivers 
belongs  in  general  to  the  Crown  as  owner  of  the  soil  covered 
with  water.  In  ancient  times  the  Crown  occasionally 
made  grants  of  the  exclusive  right  to  fish  in  certain  waters  ; 
but  by  Magna  Charta  the  further  making  of  such  grants 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  was  declared  illegal.  There- 
fore in  nearly  every  tidal  river,  and  in  the  sea  generally, 
the  pubUc  has  a right  to  fish.  In  non-tidal  rivers  and 
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lakes  the  right  to  fish  generally  belongs  to  the  owners  of 
the  land  on  each  side  thereof.  Where  the  land  is  leased, 
the  right  passes  to  the  tenant  unless  the  fishing  rights 
have  been  leased  separately,  or  are  expressly  reserved. 
If  the  right  is  leased  separately  from  the  land  it  must  be 
by  deed,  or  the  lease  will  not  be  binding.  In  many  cases, 
public  highways  and  bridges  pass  over  private  rivers. 
The  public  have  no  right  to  fish  therefrom. 

PENALTIES.  For  the  protection  of  fish  and  fisheries 
a large  number  of  Acts  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature, 
many  of  them  being  local  Acts  which  have  appheation  to 
certain  rivers  only  (as  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Medway),  whilst  others,  as  the  Salmon  Acts  and  the 
Freshwater  Fish  Acts  apply  to  the  whole  country.  These 
Acts  proride  for  a close  time  for  freshwater  fish  (Refer 
to  Close  Times  in  Index),  and  provide  for  the  infliction  on 
offenders  of  a fine  not  exceeding  £2  (£5  on  a subsequent 
conviction),  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  fish  caught  and  of 
the  tackle  used  in  catching  it. 

By  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  the  unlawful  or  wilful  taking 
or  destroying  of  any  fish  in  any  water  running  through 
or  situate  in  any  land  adjoining  or  belonging  to  the  dwelhng 
house  of  any  person  being  the  owner  of  such  water,  or 
having  a right  of  fishery  therein,  constitutes  a misdemeanour 
punishable  by  two  years  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour  if  committed  at  night-time,  or  to  a penalty 
of  £5  if  done  in  the  day-time.  The  taking  or  destroring 
of  fish  on  private  property  other  than  as  above,  involves 
a fine  of  £5  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  fish  if  done 
at  night,  and  £2  if  done  by  day. 

If  the  owner  of  any  private  fishery  or  ins  servant  finds 
an  unauthorised  person  fishing  in  the  private  waters  he  is 
entitled  to  seize  his  tackle ; but  if  this  is  done,  in  the  case 
of  an  unauthorised  angler  fishing  by  day-time,  then  the 
angler  will  not  have  to  submit  to  the  further  penalty. 
The  stealing  or  dredging  for  Oysters  in  Oyster  Fisheries 
is  a felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  five  years. 

By  the  Maheious  Injuries  to  Property  Act,  1861,  who- 
soever unlawfully  and  maliciously  cuts  through,  breaks 
down,  or  otherwise  destroys  the  dam,  floodgate,  or  sluice 
of  any  fishpond,  or  of  any  private  fishery,  with  intent 
thereby  to  take  or  destroy  any  of  the  fish  ; or  who  unlaw- 
fully and  maliciously  puts  any  lime  or  other  noxious 
material  in  any  such  place  with  intent  to  destroy  lish,  is 
guilty  of  a misdemeanour  and  liable  to  seven  years'  penal 
servitude. 

FISHERY  BOARDS.  Various  Acts  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  Boards  of  Conservators  having  juris- 
diction over  various  rivers  with  powers  to  make  byc-law’s 
regulating  the  modes  of  fishing  in  such  places.  Such  bye- 
laws provide  for  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  catching 
of  fish,  the  instruments  and  tackle  to  be  used,  the  size  of 
the  mesh  in  nets,  and  the  return  to  the  water  of  fish  below 
a certain  minimum  size.  Penalties  not  exceeding  £5 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  tackle  may  be  imposed  for  the 
breach  of  these  bye- laws. 


LAW  RELATING  TO  DOGS. 

Every  owner  of  a dog  over  the  age  of  six  months,  with 
certain  exceptions  mentioned  below,  is  required  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  obtain  from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  a licence  authorizing  him  to  keep  it,  and  in 
default  of  obtaining  such  Ucence,  or  having  such  licence 
and  refusing  to  produce  it  for  inspection  when  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  a proper  authority,  ho  renders  himself  liable 
to  a fine  of  £5.  The  duty  payable  in  respect  of  each  dog 
kept  is  73.  6d.  The  licence  cannot  be  transferred  to  any 
person  to  whom  the  dog  is  transferred. 

DURATION  OF  LICENCE.  The  prescribed  licence 
(which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office)  commences 
to  run  on  the  day  upon  which  it  is  granted,  and  expires 
upon  the  Slst  day  of  December  following.  A dog  owmer, 
who  when  visited  by  an  excise  officer  has  no  licence  in 
his  possession,  cannot  escape  the  penalty  imposed  by  taking 


out  a licence  later  in  the  day,  because  the  licence  only 
operates  from  the  hour  at  which  it  was  granted. 

DOGS  EXCEPTED  FROM  PAYMENT  OF  DUTY.  No 
licence  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a dog  kept  and  used 
solely  by  a blind  person  for  his  or  her  guidance,  emd, 
consequently,  such  person  cannot  be  rendered  hable  to 
any  penalty  for  not  having  a Ucence.  Dogs  which  are 
kept  and  solely  used  for  the  purpose  of  tending  sheep  or 
cattle  on  a farm  or  in  the  exercise  or  occupation  of  a 
shepherd  may,  to  the  number  of  two,  be  exempted  from 
duty.  But  a certificate  of  exemption  cannot  be  granted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  until  the  api.li- 
cant  has  obridned  the  consent  of  a Petty  Sessional  C urt 
(Dogs  Act,  1906).  Upon  very  large  sheep  farms  a further 
exemption  may  be  obtained  for  additional  does  according 
to  the  number  of  sheep  kept,  provided  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances can  exemption  be  obtained  for  more  than  eight 
dogs  on  the  farm. 

LIABILITY  OF  OWNER  FOR  ACTS  OF  DOG.  The 
most  important  question  with  regard  to  docs,  and  that 
which  most  frequently  brings  their  doings  before  a court 
of  justice,  is  concerned  with  the  responsibihty  attaching 
to  an  owner  for  acts  committed  by  his  pet.  The  rule  of 
law  applicable  to  such  a case  used  to  be  summarized  in 
popular  form  by  saving  that  a dog  was  allowed  one  bite. 
This  statement,  though  not  entirely  accurate,  gives  a rough 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Courts  have  acted. 
In  order  to  make  an  owner  liable  for  the  assault  committed 
by  a dog  upon  a person,  the  law  demands  that  there  shall 
be  some  evidence  of  what  is  called  scienter  on  the  part  of 
its  master,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  dog  had  a disposition  to  bite  people, 
although  it  may  not  actually  have  bitten  any  one. 

But  such  previous  knowledge  is  not  requiri-d  in  the 
case  of  an  attack  upon  cattle.  By  the  D.  gs  Act,  1006. 
it  is  enacted  that  the  owner  of  a dog  shall  be  liable  in 
damages  for  injury  done  to  any  cattle  by  that  dog, 
whether  he  was  aware  of  the  mischievous  propensity  of 
the  dog  or  not.  And  the  expression  "cattle”  in  the  Act 
includes  horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine. 

DAMAGE  TO  DOGS.  A person  is  entitled  to  kill  a dog 
in  self  defence,  and  in  certain  circumstances  in  defence 
of  his  property.  Thus,  a laudowuer  may  kill  a dog  which 
is  £ictually  chasing  sheep  or  rabbits  in  a warren,  if  the  act 
is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  property,  but  not  other- 
wise ; and  a dog  in  pursuit  of  game  may  also  be  shot  by 
the  owner  of  the  game,  but  not  if  the  bird  or  animal 
pursued  is  out  of  danger.  "All  dogs  will  be  shot”  is 
thoreforo  a threatening  notice  that  requires  considerable 
limitation  in  practice. 

DOGS,  STRAY  AND  LOOSE.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture may  prescribe  the  wearing  by  dogs,  while  in  a 
highway  or  place  of  public  resort,  of  a collar  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  inscribed  on  it.  Where 
a police  officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  dog  found 
in  a highway  or  place  of  public  resort  is  a stray  dog,  be 
may  seize  the  dog  and  retain  it  until  the  owner  has  efiumed 
it  and  paid  all  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  its  detention. 
But  the  owner,  if  known,  is  entitled  to  a notice  that  the 
dog  has  been  so  seized  and  will  be  liable  to  be  sold  or 
destroyed  if  not  claimed  within  seven  clear  days  after 
the  service  of  the  notice. 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND  DOGS.  Questions  of 
some  nicety  occasionally  arise  between  Railway  Companies 
and  dog  owners,  particularly  when  dogs  are  sent  from  one 
place  to  another  unacoornpanied  by  their  masters.  At 
Common  Law  Railway  Companies  are  not  common  carriers 
of  dogs,  which  means  that  ni\less  disposed  to  do  so  they 
could  not  be  compelled  to  carry  them,  and  if  they  did  so 
they  would  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  ininrv,  unless  such 
injury  arose  from  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
company’s  servants.  By  Statute,  however,  a railway 
company  is  bound  to  carry  dogs  if  it  h;vs  facilities  for 
doing  so.  The  law,  nevertheless,  does  not  impase  on  the 
company  the  obligation  of  an  insurer  with  regard  to  the 
animals,  and  as  a consequence  the  company  will  only  be 
hable  to  the  owner  when  a dog  is  killed  or  injured  as  a 
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result  of  the  negligence  or  default  of  the  servants  of  the 
company. 

The  latter  is,  in  addition,  permitted  to  make  conditions 
limiting  the  liability  it  is  prepared  to  assume  ; but  in  order 
to  make  them  binding  upon  the  public  it  is  necessary, 
first,  that  the  conditions  should  be  reasonable;  and, 
secondly,  there  must  be  a memorandum  of  the  contract 
between  the  parties,  signed  by  the  consignor  of  the  dog 
or  an  agent  acting  for  him.  A very  usual  form  of  such 
condition  is  one  wliich  Umits  the  liability  of  the  company 
to  a small  fixed  sum  in  respect  of  the  dog,  unless  the  full 
value  of  the  dog  is  declared  and  a certain  percentage  paid 
upon  the  excess  value  over  the  sum  fixed.  If  the  railway 
company’s  officials  are  so  unwary  as  to  allow  the  dog  to 
be  despatched  without  the  condition  being  signed,  the 
owner  can  recover  the  whole  amount  of  his  loss,  whether 
he  has  paid  an  additional  percentage  or  not. 


LAW  RELATING  TO  HORSES* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  horse  has  provided  more 
employment  for  lawyers  than  any  other  quadruped.  The 
majority  of  the  questions  which  come  before  the  Court 
arise  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  horses,  and  usually 
arise  from  the  disparity  between  the  dealer’s  description 
and  the  purchaser’s  experience  of  the  horse’s  merits. 

SALE  OF  HOUSES.  The  regulations  governing  the 
contract  for  the  sale  of  a horse  are  comprised  in  the  Sale 
of  Goods  Act,  1893,  and  may  be  brieily  summarized  as 
follows:  If  the  value  of  the  horse  is  under  £10  and  the 
sale  is  completed  at  the  time,  the  contrjvot  may  bo  made 
verbally.  If  the  horse  is  of  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards, 
then  to  make  the  contract  binding  the  buyer  must  either 
actually  receive  and  accept  it ; give  something  in  earnest 
to  bind  the  bargain  or  in  part  payment  of  the  price ; or 
the  parties  to  bo  charged  under  the  contract  must  either 
themselves,  or  by  their  agents,  make  and  sign  some  note 
or  memorandum  in  writing. 

Where  the  vendor  of  a horse  has  done  all  that  has  to 
be  done  between  himself  and  the  purchaser,  and  the 
contract  is  for  an  immediate  sale,  the  property  in  the 
animal  at  once  vests  in  the  vendee,  the  consequence  being 
that  if  the  horse  is  destroyed  or  injured  without  the  fault 
of  the  vendor,  the  loss  falls  upon  the  purchaser. 

WARRANTIES  ON  THE  SALE  OF  A HORSE.  A com- 
mon  incident  in  a contract  for  the  sale  of  a horse  is  the 
giving  of  a warranty  by  the  vendor  as  to  its  health, 
character,  age,  and  the  like ; and  it  is  in  connection  with 
such  warranties  that  questions  of  some  difficulty  frequently 
arise.  In  law,  there  is  an  implied  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  seller  that  he  has  a right  to  sell  the  goods  he  is 
offering  for  sale ; but  in  the  case  of  a horse  there  is,  in 
default  of  arrangement  between  the  parties,  no  other 
warranty  implied.  It  may  be  stated  as  a wise  general 
principle  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  the  seller  of  a horse  to 
make  any  warranty  regarding  it  at  all  if  he  can  avoid 
doing  so.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter  as  a rule,  because 
a prudent  purchaser  will  do  his  best  to  extract  from  the 
vendor  a definite  warranty,  the  breach  of  which  will  give 
him  a cause  of  action.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  is  for  the  vendor  to  refrain  from  giving 
a warranty  and  for  the  purchaser  to  have  the  horse 
examined  by  a veterinary  surgeon  before  he  agrees  to 
accept  him.  Of  coarse,  if  the  purchaser  can  secure 
a warranty  with  the  animal  it  is  so  much  the  better  for 
him,  for  as  a learned  authority  says  : “ A man  should  have 
a much  more  perfect  knowledge  of  horses  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  most  of  men,  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
vendor  too,  who  ventures  to  buy  a horse  without  a 
warranty.”  A vendor  who  desires  to  protect  himself 
should  definitely  profess  not  to  warrant,  and  should  not 
be  betrayed,  in  his  desire  to  bring  about  a bargain,  into 
making  statements  which  may  be  construed  into  a warranty. 
A verbal  warranty  will  be  good  unless  the  contract  is 
reduced  to  writing,  but  if  this  is  done,  nothing  which  is 
not  found  in  the  contract  will  be  held  to  be  a part  of  it. 


WARRANTY  OF  SOUNDNESS  AND  FREEDOM  FROM 
VICE.  This  is  the  moat  common  form  of  warranly  on 
the  sale  of  a horse,  and  many  hundreds  of  caaea  Lavo  been 
decided  on  the  questions  of  what  con8titut<-3  L!i'?(  aKdri'.>a 
and  vice  respectively.  A minute  examination  <A  thi  -a 
decisions  is  impossible  in  a limiUd  8pa<:e,  1 ut  the  jjriiK  i}.] - 
upon  which  the  Courts  have  pr<8  <.-4  d-  i is  ^wl.i.ir.ibly 
summed  up  by  Earon  Parke  in  an  old  cu-mj.  With  rtgard 
to  unsounduesa,  ho  Hays  : 

“ Tlie  rule  a-S  to  u ■ioundno'-fi  is  tli  ;t  at  • tir;.**  of  the 
Bale  the  horse  ha-  any  n;  < . e whirb  eiU^  r a.  t s-illy  < .y-s 
diminish  the  natural  UM  f-.lin-  of  th"  afiirn  il.  m a.-  to 
make  him  capat'le  of  v.oik  of  any  >;(--< /ij., i<  or  i 
in  its  ordinary  prot’r-  \sill  uluiini-  i tl.i  n itorci  i.- 
of  the  animal  ; or  ii  tlu-  t .r  ■ ■ u-  "ii’ii  r If.-rn  or 

accident  undi  r/oiie  iny  ait-  fahon  of  . tr...  t ,r.-  i).  it 
either  nctually  d-.  at  i;.'-  I nu-,  or  in  cj-  re,  i :T-  • , 
will  dimiiii  h tlie  natnril  u-.  of  tin-  nor.,  r . .. 

a horse  is  Ui.  round.” 

The  same  leani<*d  jud.^e  in  di-yu-'sing  tlv  q ;.--'.;  -n  of 
vice  in  a horse  said  th  .t  vn  '•  mieht  eitij.  r L**  h!i  .an  is  th  j 
temper  of  the  Huitnal  (i  .g.  biting  or  k'  kingi,  or  i 
a habit  dotrul'  dly  injurio  ! « to  it  h b<  alth  ('-.g.  . rfi;  i 
and  tending  to  impair  its  u-'-fiilin  -i.  \N  In  tl..  . ..  r.  o • t;  .r 
horse  is  sound  and  frf  o tr  im  vno  is  a qu  -t;  o ...r  t ;. 
decision  of  tho  jury  und<  r the  dire.-tion  ' . ttn  judj-.  (s-.a 
“Warranty”  under 

HIRING  OF  HORSES.  In  conmvtion  v^rth  the  hiring 
of  horses  certain  liabilities  ar‘  in  urre^d:  — 

(o)  Liability  o!  Owner  to  Hirer,  If  a prr».,n  hir*-8 
a horse  from  it.s  owner,  tie  latt-T  impliedly  wr.:r.nti 
that  it  i.s  fit  for  the  pu;  po-.  lor  w Ineh  it  i.~  nqu.r  J,  e._'.  .i 
horse  hired  to  iimke  u f)  irtieuliir  jourie  v « .rr.  nte  i 1 y 
the  owner  to  be  tit  niid  ' oiujm  tent  to  undertok  • it. 

(f>)  Liability  ol  Hirer  to  Owner.  Th'*  g*  ner  d 
principle  may  be  stat'd  u-  follows  : A hirer  of  a h -r-  wh  > 
treats  tho  aninml  and  nionngts  it  as  a man  • rair  . y 
prudence  would  treat  and  m iur-gc  Iut  own  horse  w'ai  i.<e, 
bo  responsible  for  any  damag.i  which  th'*  bor®*’s  may  r. 
If,  however,  a person  who  hir.  s a horse  for  a {.arlkuiar 
purpose  uses  it  without  the  owner’s  comsent  for  »orr.ft  other 
purpose,  and  injury  to  the  horso  cnsui  s.  h;  will  l e liable  ; 
and  the  same  applii  s it  he  hires  it  for  a particular  t me  and 
keeps  it  beyond  that  p>eriod  and  the  horse  b injure  d-  If 
a horse  i.s  stolen  when  in  the  hirer’s  posse.-t-iion.  and  owing 
to  his  negligence,  he  will  ho  liable  for  its  valu  • to  th  • ewner. 
The  latter,  however,  mu.ct  bear  the  lo.>i=.  c c:.-.:  .ic  d by  any 
accident  to  tho  horse  while  it  i.s  being  properly  uieJ  by 
the  iiirer. 

(r)  Liability  of  Owner  to  Third  Parties.  C i‘=e3  of 
difficulty  frequently  arise  as  to  the  ineidenco  of  li.ibilify 
when  injury  is  done  to  third  parties  by  a horiv  or 
horse  and  carriage  let  by  iis  owner  to  some  one  ekic. 
In  such  cases  it  is  always  a question  for  the  jury  wheth''‘r 
tho  driver  of  the  carriage  is  acting  as  the  ^c-rvant  c.f  the 
hirer  or  of  the  owner.  If,  for  instance,  the  owner  of 
a carriage  hires  horses  from  a jobmaster,  who  also  provides 
a driver,  the  jobmaster  would  be  liable  for  any  accidents 
resulting  from  the  driver's  negligence,  because  he  is  the 
jobmaster’s  servant;  but  if  the  driver  were  the  servant  of 
the  hirer,  then  the  hirer  would  be  li;.bl  '. 

BORROWING  HORSES.  The  contract  of  borrowing 
being  usually  entered  into  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
borrower,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cure  is  exacted  from 
him  by  the  law,  and,  consequently,  he  is  responsible  if 
injury  results  from  a very  slight  amount  of  negligence  on 
his  part.  The  contract  is  personal  to  the  borrower,  and 
so  he  is  not  permitted  to  allow  any  one  else  to  use  the 
thing  lent.  If  loss  ensue  when  the  thing  lent  is  being  used 
in  the  way  contemplated  when  the  loan  was  made,  the 
owner  must  bear  the  loss ; but  if  the  borrower  uses  it  in 
a different  way,  he  is  responsible.  If  a borrowed  horse 
dies  of  disease,  the  borrower  is  not  liable. 

STOLEN  HORSES.  Horse  stealing  is  a felony  punishable 
by  penal  servitude  for  a period  not  exceeding  14  years. 
As  a general  rule,  the  purchaser  of  stolen  goods  acquires 
a good  title  to  them  if  they  were  purchased  in  market 
overt,  but  in  the  case  of  a stolen  horse  a somewhat  stricter 
practice  prevails.  A bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  of  a 
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atolen  horse  sold  at  a fair  or  in  market  overt  will  not  acquire 
property  in  the  horse  unless  certain  statutory  fomudities 
have  been  complied  with.  The  horse  must  be  exposed 
in  open,  market  for  one  hour  between  10  a.m.  and  sunset, 
and  an  accurate  description  of  the  vendor,  buyer,  horse, 
and  terms  of  the  contract  must  be  entered  in  the  book 
of  the  bookkeeper  of  the  market.  Even  if  these  form- 
alities are  complied  with,  the  owner  is  not  dive.sted  of  his 
right  of  possession,  and  upon  proof  that  the  horse  has 
been  stolen,  he  can  recover  it  within  six  months  by 
proceedings  before  a magistrate,  and  after  tendering  to 
the  person  in  whose  possession  it  is  the  price  he  paid  for 
it  in  market  overt.  If  the  horse  has  been  sold  not  in 
market  overt,  the  owner  may  resume  possession  of  it 
wherever  he  finds  it. 

ILL-TREATING  HORSES.  The  offence  of  killing, 
maiming,  or  wounding  a horse,  if  mahciously  committed, 
constitutes  a felony  punishable  by  not  more  than  14  years’ 
penal  servitude.  The  administering  of  poisonous  drugs  to 
a horse  by  unqualified  persons  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  owner  is  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  By  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1849,  any 
person  cruelly  beating,  ill-treating,  over-driving,  over- 
riding, abusing,  or  torturing  a horse  or  other  animal,  is 
liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £5  or  imprisonment. 

SLAUGHTERING  HORSES.  It  is  provided  by  the  Act 
last  mentioned  that  a horse  brought  to  a knacker’s  yard 
to  be  slaughtered  must  be  killed  within  three  days,  and 
in  the  meantime  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  food 
and  water  under  a penalty  of  £5.  Any  person  keeping 
or  using  or  acting  in  the  management  of  such  yard  who 
uses  such  a horse,  or  allows  it  to  be  used  for  any  work, 
or  any  person  found  using  it,  or  in  possession  of  it  while 
being  worked,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  403.  a day. 

N.B. — No  person  licensed  to  slaughter  horses  is  permitted 
to  be  a dealer. 


MOTOR  CARS  AND  MOTOR 
CYCLES. 

The  law  relating  to  motor  cars  and  motor  cycle.s  is 
governed  by  the  Motor  Car  Acts,  1896  and  1909.  The 
latter  Act  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  motorists,  and  expires 
at  the  end  of  1909,  unless  renewed  by  Parliament. 

SPEED  LIMITS.  Any  person  driving  a motor  car  to 
the  public  danger  is  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  a fine 
not  exceeding  £20,  and  for  a subsequent  offence  to  a fine 
not  exceeding  £50,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thieo 
months.  If  a person  so  driving  refuses  to  give  his  name 
and  address,  or  gives  a false  name  and  address,  he  is  liable 
to  the  same  punishment. 

In  no  case  must  the  speed  on  a highway  exceed  20  miles 
an  hour,  and  in  certain  specified  places  10  miles  an  hour. 
The  penalty  for  a first  offouco  is  a fine  not  exceeding  £20, 
and  for  a subsequent  offence  not  exceeding  £60.  A person 
carmot  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness  be  convicted  for 
exceeding  20  miles  an  hour.  At  the  time  of  committing 
the  offence,  or  within  twenty-one  days  afterwards,  the 
offender  must  be  notified  that  it  is  intended  to  prosecuto 
him,  othemise  ho  cannot  be  convicted. 

DUTY  IN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENT.  If  a motor  car  causes 
an  accident  to  any  person,  or  to  any  horse  or  vehicle,  the 
driver  of  the  motor  oar  must  stop,  and,  if  required,  give  his 
name  and  address,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner. 
Failure  to  do  this  involves  for  the  first  offence  a penalty 
not  exceeding  £10,  for  a second  offence  a fine  not  exceeding 
1120,  and  for  a subsequent  offence  a fine  not  exceeding 
£20  or  a month’s  imprisonment. 

REGISTRATION  OP  MOTOR  CARS  AND  MOTOR 
CYCLES.  Every  car  must  be  registered,  and  must  bear 
a mark  indicating  its  number  and  the  County  Council  with 
which  it  is  registered.  The  fee  for  registration  is  £1,  but 
in  the  case  of  motor  cycles  it  is  five  shillings.  The  penalty 
tor  using  a car  without  being  registered,  or  using  a car 


the  mark  on  which  is  obscured  or  defaced,  is  for  a fir^^ 
offence  a fine  not  exceeding  £20,  and  for  a subsequen; 
offence  a penalty  not  exceeding  £50  or  three  months' 
imprisonment.  It  is  a good  defence  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  has  taken  all  steps  reasonably  practicable  to 
prevent  the  mark  being  obscured. 

LICENCE  OF  DRIVERS.  Every  person  driving  a motor 
car  must  have  a licence,  the  fee  for  which  is  five  shillings. 
The  licence  is  good  for  twelve  months,  and  must  be  produced 
by  the  driver  when  demanded  by  a pulico  constable, 
otherwise  the  driver  is  hable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £5. 
No  person  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  can  obtain 
a hcence,  but  in  the  case  of  motor  cycles  the  age  limit  i? 
fourteen  years. 

Any  person  who,  without  being  licensed,  drives  a motor 
car,  is  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £20  fi-r  a first  offence, 
and  for  a subsequent  offence  to  a penalty  not  exceeding 
£50  or  three  months’  imprisonment. 

For  any  offence  for  which  the  punishment  may  be  three 
months’  imprisonment,  a driver  may  have  his  hcenca 
suspended  for  such  time  as  the  Court  thinks  fit,  and  if  the 
driver  does  not  hold  a licence,  may  declare  him  disqnalified 
for  obtaining  a licence.  The  same  rule  applies  to  any 
offence  in  connection  with  the  driving  of  a motor  car. 
except  where  it  is  a first  or  second  offence  in  exceeding  the 
speed  limits.  If  any 'person  applie.s  for  or  obtains  a licence 
during  the  period  of  bis  disqualification,  ho  is  hable  for 
the  first  offence  to  a fine  not  exceeding  and  for  a sub- 
sequent offence  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £50  or  three 
mouths’  imprisonment.  Any  person  whose  lii  cnce  has  been 
suspended  must  wilhiu  a reasonable  time  pro<.luce  his 
licence  to  have  th-.d  frvet  indorsed  on  it,  other'  ise  he  shall 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  meutioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  LIGHTS,  BELLS  AND  HORNS. 
During  the  perioil  between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  one 
hour  before  sunrise,  liio  person  in  charge  of  a motor  car 
must  carry  attached  thereto  lamps  so  constructed  and 
l)laced  as  to  exhibit  lights  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Local  Goveniment  Be  .rd.  Moreover,  all 
motor  cars  must  carry  bells  or  other  iIl^i ; imients  capable 
of  giving  audible  and  sufficient  warning  of  .heir  approach. 
The  penalty  is  a fine  not  exceeding  £lu. 

FORGERY  OF  IDENTIFICATION  MARK  OK  OP 
LICENCE.  For  the  first  offence  a fine  not  exceeding  £20, 
and  for  a subsequent  offcuco  a penalty  not  exceeding  £50 
or  three  months'  imprisonment. 

APPEALS.  A person  who  has  been  fined  more  than 
twenty  shillings,  or  who  has  been  declared  disqualified  for 
obtaining  a licence,  may  appeal  against  the  conviction  to 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

EXCISE  DUTIES.  A person  employed  to  drive  a motor 
car  is  a “ malo  servant,”  and  the  employer  is  liable  to  an 
annual  duty  of  ten  shillings  in  respect  of  such  driver. 

For  rates  of  duty  on  Victor  Cars,  sco  page  6S1, 


TAXES,  DUTIES  AND  LICENCES. 

1.— DSATH  DUTIES. 

In  dealing  with  these  duties,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  same  property  docs  not  pay  both  succession  duty 
and  legacy  duty.  The  succession  duty  was  created  to 
meet  cases  where  legacy  duty  could  not  be  levied.  In  soma 
cases  it  is  a very  difficult  question  as  to  when  succession 
duty  is  payable.  Estate  duty  is  payable  when  property 
passes  on  the  death  of  a person,  hut  where  under  a settle- 
ment of  propf'fty  estate  duty  has  boon  once  paid,  that  duty 
cannot  be  again  levied  until  the  property  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a person  who  is  competent  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases,  a power  which  a person  taking  under  the  settlement 
does  not  possess.  A special  duty  called  “ settlemout  ” 
duty  ia  charged  on  estates  which  escape  death  duties 
during  the  continuauco  of  a scttloiuont.  By  the  I'imvnee 
Act,  1909-10  this  duty  has  been  rjiised  from  1 to  2 per  ceuU 
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This  duty,  since  1894,  is  leviable  on  both  real  and  personal 
property,  and  so  far  as  personal  property  is  concerned, 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  old  probate  duty.  It  is  levied  on 
all  property  in  which  some  person’s  interest  ceases  on  that 
person’s  death,  or  on  the  death  of  some  other  person.  In 
the  case  of  a person  domiciled  in  this  country,  all  hia 
personal  property,  wherever  situate,  is  liable  to  estate 
duty,  but  his  realty  and  leaseholds  situated  abroad  are 
not  liable  to  the  duty.  Where  a person  is  domiciled  abroad, 
ail  bis  realty  and  personalty  in  this  country  is  liable  to 
estate  duty. 

PROPERTY  LIABLE  TO  ESTATE  DUTY.  The  property 
of  the  deceased  which  is  liable  to  duty  consists  of  (I) 
property  of  which  he  had  full  power  to  dispose,  and  (2) 
property  over  which  he  had  no  power  of  disposition,  of 
which  the  best  example  is  settled  estates.  In  order  to 
prevent  evasions  of  estate  duty,  gifts  made  by  the  deceased 
within  three  years  before  his  death  will  be  liable  to  the  duty. 
'This  period  was  extended  from  one  to  three  years  by  the 
Finance  Act,  1909-10,  but  the  nev/  rule  does  not  apply  to 
gifts  made  before  April  30th,  1909.  (lifts  made  for  public 
or  charitable  purposes,  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or 
which  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners 
to  have  been  part  of  the  normal  expenditure  of  the  deceased 
to  bo  exempted,  also  those  of  less  than  £100  in  value. 
In  the  case  of  gifts  made  more  than  three  years  before 
death,  they  will  also  be  liable  to  duty  if  the  giver  retained 
any  interest  or  benefit  out  of  the  property  given. 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  ESTATE  DUTY.  In  the  case  of 
settled  property,  if  the  duty  has  once  been  paid,  then  no 
further  estate  duty  is  payable  until  the  property  comes 
into  the  hands  of  a person  who  is  competent  to  dispose 
of  it.  Suppose  A,  by  his  will,  settles  property  on  B for 
life,  then  to  G for  his  life,  and  then  on  the  death  of  C the 
whole  property  is  to  go  to  D.  Here  estate  duty  will  be 
paid  on  A’s  death,  and  will  not  again  be  payable  until 
D’s  death.  There  is  also  exemption  from  estate  duty  in 
the  following  cases  : — 

(1)  Where  the  deceased  held  the  property  as  trustee. 

(2)  Property  which  has  been  sold  by  the  deceased  for 
a full  money  consideration. 

(3)  Property  of  common  seamen,  soldiers,  and  marines 
dying  in  the  King’s  service. 

(4)  Estates  under  £100. 

(5)  Advowsons  and  church  patronage. 

(6)  Annuities  not  exceeding  £25  purchased  by  the 
deceased,  and  payable  on  his  death  to  some  other  person. 

(7)  Pensions  payable  by  the  Indian  Grovemment  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  persons  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
India. 

(8)  Property  settled  by  a husband  on  his  wife,  or  tnce 
versa,  which  reverts  to  the  donor  for  his  or  her  life,  on  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  the  property  was  given. 

(9)  Pictures,  prints,  books,  manuscripts,  works  of  art 
or  scientific  collections  as  appear  to  the  Treasury  to  be  of 
national,  scientific,  or  historic  interest,  and  to  be  given  or 
bequeathed  for  national  purposes,  or  to  any  university, 
or  to  any  county  council  or  municipal  corporation.  This 
exemption  holds  good  only  so  long  as  the  property  remains 
unsold,  or  until  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  a person  com- 
petent to  dispose  of  it. 

VALUATION  FOR  PURPOSE  OF  DUTY.  The  value  at 
which  the  property  is  valued  is  its  market  value ; but  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  property,  the  value  is  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  years’  purchase.  From  this  value  may  be 
deducted  a reasonable  amount  for  funeral  expenses,  and 
if  the  personal  property  is  situate  abroad,  the  expenses 
of  administering  it,  or  realising  it  up  to  five  per  cent., 
may  be  deducted.  Again,  if  duty  on  the  property  has 
been  paid  in  a foreign  country,  such  duty  may  be 
deducted. 

RATE  OF  DUTY.  The  rate  at  which  estate  duty  is 
charged  is  a rate  increasing  according  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  whole  estate,  and  is  as  follows.  Where  the 
principal  value  of  the  estate  exceeds 

£100  and  does  not  exceed  £500  the  rate  is  1 per  cent 
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£20,000  and  does  not  exceed  £40,000  the  rate  is  6 per  cent 
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PAYMENT  BY  TRANSFER  OF  LAND.  By  the  l uianco 
Act,  1909,  estate,  succchsion  or  sctLlerncnt  otalc  duty  on 
land  may  be  paid  wholly  or  partly  by  land  upon  arreement 
with  the  Commissionf-i's.  No  atarnp  duty  will  be  pay- 
able on  any  convfyunce  or  tiaiitfcr  of  land  to  tlio 
Commissioners  in  tliis  way.  The  Commisdoners  may 
hold  any  j)ropcrty  so  transferred  to  them  and  deal 
with  it  in  such  manner  as  I’arlianicnt  may  hereafter 
determine. 

BY  WHOM  THE  DUTY  IS  PAYABLE.  In  regard  to 
personal  property,  the  duty  must  be  paid  by  the  legal 
personal  representative,  i.c.  by  the  executor,  where  there 
is  a will,  or  if  the  deceased  has  died  intestate,  by  his 
administrator.  The  executor  may  pay  duty  on  any 
property  which  by  the  will  is  under  his  control,  and  as  all 
freehold  property  now  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  legal 
personal  representative  (i.e.  the  executor  or  the  adminis- 
trator),  the  duty  on  freeholds  may  be  paid  by  him.  The 
legal  personal  rci)re8cntative  may  also  pay  duty  on  property 
not  under  his  control  where  the  persons  responsible  for 
payment  of  the  duty  ask  him  to  do  so.  The  duty  on  the 
personal  estate  is  pa5’able  out  of  the  residuary  personal 
estate,  but  in  the  case  of  lands  left  by  will,  though  the  duty 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  residuary  personal  estate  as 
a matter  of  convenience,  yet  the  amount  so  paid  is  recover- 
able out  of  the  lands. 

The  legal  personal  representative  of  the  deceased  has 
to  pay  the  duty  for  w’hich  he  is  accountable  when  he  baa 
delivered  his  accounts  with  the  affidavit  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  Authorities,  or  at  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  death  of  the  deceased,  whichever  happens  first. 
Until  the  duty  is  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
cent,  will  be  charged  on  the  amount  of  the  duty.  In  the 
case  of  real  property,  the  duty  may  be  j)aid  in  eight  equal 
yearly  instalments,  or  sixteen  half-yearly  instalments, 
with  interest  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date 
at  which  the  first  instalment  is  due.  And  the  first  instal- 
ment is  due  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  t’ne 
death. 

In  cases  where  the  legal  personal  representative  is  not 
responsible  for  payment  of  the  duty,  e.g.  where  the 
property  is  not  personal  property  of  w'hich  the  deceased 
had  power  to  dispose,  the  persons  responsible  for  payment 
of  the  duty  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  beneficial  interest 
in  the  property  passes;  or  trustees  of  such  property,  or 
others  who  have  an  interest  in  or  who  manage  the  property  ; 
but  a person  who  has  purchased  the  property  for  value 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  duty. 

PROPERTY  LIABLE  TO  LEGACY  DUTY.  This  duty 
is  only  leviable  on  property  coming  to  a legatee  claiming 
under  a will,  or  on  the  share  of  the  personal  property 
which  goes  to  the  next  of  kin  where  the  deceased  has  died 
intestate.  Legacy  duty  is  also  payable  on  a donatio 
mortis  causa,  i.e.  a gift  made  by  the  deceased  in  contem- 
plation of  his  death.  Legacy  duty  is  payable  only  in 
regard  to  personal  property,  and  not  even  on  all  kinds  of 
personal  property.  The  personal  property  which  is 
subject  to  legacy  duty  comprises  the  following : — 

G)  Money,  chattels,  investments,  and  the  like. 

(2)  Real  property,  which  at  the  time  of  death  is  regarded 
by  equity  as  personal  property,  e.g.  real  property  belonging 
to  a partnership  in  which  the  deceased  had  an  interest. 

(3)  Money  directed  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
real  property,  until  such  purchase  is  actually  made. 

PROPERTY  NOT  LIABLE  TO  LEGACY  DUTY.  In  the 

two  following  cases,  personal  property  will  not  pay  legacy 
duty,  but  w3l  be  subject  to  succession  duty : (1)  Lease- 
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holds,  (2)  Moneys  arising  from  a sale  of  the  real  property 
where  the  sale  is  ordered  by  the  will,  or  moneys  charged 
by  will  upon  real  estate,  but  only  where  the  testator 
died  on  or  after  1st  July,  1888. 

RATE  OP  LEGACY  DUTY.  The  doty  is  a percentage 
on  the  value  of  the  legacy  given  under  the  will,  or  on  the 
amount  coming  to  the  next-of-kin  in  case  the  deceased 
died  intestate.  The  percentage  depends  on  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  deceased  and  the  person  who 
takes  as  his  legatee  or  as  his  next-of-kin. 

(1)  Where  the  legatee  or  the  next  of  kin  is 
a lineal  ancestor  or  descendant  of  the 

deceased  . . . . . . . . 1 per  cent. 

(2)  Where  the  legatee  or  the  next  of  kin  is 
a brother  or  a sister,  or  a descendant 

of  a brother  or  sister  . . . , . . 5 „ „ 

(3)  Uncles  and  aunts  of  the  deceased,  or 

their  descendants  . . . . . . 10  „ „ 

(4)  Great-uncles  and  great-aunts  of  the 

deceased,  and  their  descendants  ..  10  ,,  „ 

(5)  All  other  persons  . . . . . . 10  „ „ 

Where  a legatee  has  before  the  testator’s  death  married 

a person  whose  relationship  to  the  deceased  is  nearer  than 
his  or  her  own,  the  rate  is  reduced  to  that  which  the  person 
of  such  nearer  relationship  would  have  been  charged  had 
be  or  she  been  the  legatee. 

EXEMPTIONS.  In  the  following  cases  no  legacy  duty 
is  payable : — 

(1 ) Legacies  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Family. 

(2)  Legacies  of  books,  x)rints,  and  other  specific  articles, 
given  to  a public  body  for  preservation  and  not  for  sale. 

(3)  Specific  legacies  (e.g.  a horse,  a ring,  a chair,  and 
the  like,  but  not  money)  under  the  value  of  £20. 

(i)  Where  the  value  of  the  personalty  does  not  amount 
to  £100. 

(5)  Plate,  furniture,  pictures,  and  the  like,  not  yielding 
income,  given  to  different  persons  in  succession,  are  not 
liable  to  duty  until  they  come  into  the  hands  of  a person 
who  has  power  to  dispose  of  them. 

(6)  Legacies  to  lineal  ancestors  or  descendants,  if  the 
property  is  such  that  it  is  liable  for  estate  duty.  Nor  is 
legacy  duty  payable  in  respect  of  settled  property  wfiiich 
has  paid  estate  duty  since  the  date  of  the  settlement. 

(7)  Where  the  net  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  deceased  (exclusive  of  property  settled 
otherwise  than  by  will)  does  not  exceed  £1,000,  if  the 
property  is  such  that  it  is  liable  for  estate  duty. 

Note. — The  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  of  1 per  cent, 
payable  by  lineal  heirs  under  earlier  Acts,  but  which  was  since 
repealed,  has  been  restored  by  the  Finance  Act,  1909 — 10,  and 
is  now  also  payable  by  the  husband  or  the  w'ife  of  the  deceased. 
Exemptions  are  granted  wRen  the  principal  value  of  tiie 
property  chargeable  with  duty  does  not  exceed  £15.000,  on 
legacies  not  exceeding  £1000,  or  £2000  in  the  case  of  a widow 
or  child  under  21  years  of  age, 

DUTY,  WHEN  PAYABLE.  The  duty  is  duo  at  death, 
but  is  payable  on  the  value  of  the  gift  at  the  time  when 
the  duty  is  paid ; thus,  a legacy  of  shares  in  a company 
which  are  worth  £4  per  share  on  the  death  of  the  testator, 
if  they  rise,  say  to  £5  per  share  at  the  time  the  duty  is 
actually  paid,  such  duty  will  be  paid  on  the  increased 
value.  Where  the  legatee  is  absolutely  and  immediately 
entitled  to  the  legacy,  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  executors 
prior  to  paying  the  legatee,  and  is  deducted  from  the 
legacy. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POINTS.  The  executor  is  primarily 
liable  for  the  duty,  except  in  the  cases  where  a legacy  is 
settled  on  certain  persons  in  succession,  so  that  the  legacy 
passes  out  of  the  control  of  the  executor.  In  these  and 
in  some  other  cases  the  legacy  duty  is  paid  by  the  trustees 
to  whom  the  legacy  is  transferred. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  personal  property, 
devolving  under  a will,  will  be  liable  to  legacy  duty  if  it 
eomes  to  the  person  receiving  it  as  an  act  of  bounty  on 
the  part  of  the  testator.  Thus,  if  a testator  by  his  wiU 
releases  a debt  due  to  him,  such  debtor  is  liable  to  legacy 
duty  on  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Where  through  mistake  the  proper  amount  of  duty  has 
not  been  paid,  the  executor  must  pay  the  proper  amount 
with  interest,  and  will  receive  in  return  the  amount 
originally  paid  as  duty.  If  too  much  duty  has  been  paid. 
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the  Revenue  Authorities  wiU  repay  fhe  difference  between 
the  amount  paid  and  the  amount  actuaUy  due. 

PROPERTY  LIABLE  TO  SUCCESSION  DUTY.  This 
is  a duty  payable  by  a person  who  gratuitously  acquires 
property  by  reason  of  the  death  of  another  person.  Such 
property  includes  real  and  leasehold  property  situate  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  personal  property  which  is  not 
subject  to  legacy  duty. 

RA.TE  OF  Succession  Duty,  same  as  for  Legacy  Duty. 

EXEMPTIONS.  No  succession  duty  is  payable  under 
tho  following  circumstances  : — 

(1)  Where  the  whole  value  of  the  property  does  not 
exceed  £100. 

(2)  Where  the  net  value  of  the  property  does  not 
exceed  £1,000,  and  the  estate  duty  or  the  legacy  duty  has 
been  paid. 

(3)  Policies  of  life  insurance. 

(4)  Where  legacy  duty  has  been  paid. 

(See  also  note  on  Legacy  and  Succession  LiUy  o/  1 per  cent.) 

2.  LAND  TAX. 

ITS  NATURE  AND  INCIDENCE.  The  Land  Tax  in  its 
present  form  dates  from  1689.  It  was  imposed  in  place 
of  a number  of  ancient  taxes  which  have  become  obsolete. 
It  is  levied  on  manors,  houses,  land,  quarries,  mines,  iron- 
works, parks,  woods,  fishings,  tithes,  tolls,  annuities, 
etc. 

In  the  case  of  houses  let  to  tenants,  the  tenant  pays  the 
tax  in  the  first  instance ; but  he  is  entitled  to  deduct  the 
amount  so  paid  from  his  rent,  unless  he  has,  by  the 
terms  of  his  lease  or  agreement,  agreed  to  bear  the 
charge  himself,  or  unless  he  has  agreed  to  pay  “ all  rates 
and  taxes  ” without  excepting  the  land-tax.  The  tenant 
should  remember  to  deduct  the  tax  from  the  very 
next  payment  of  his  rent ; for  ho  will  not  bo  entitled 
to  deduct  it  from  any  rent  other  than  the  current 
rent.  If  the  tenant  by  paying  a premium  gets  the 
property  at  less  than  a rack-rent  (i.e.  a rent  equal  to 
the  full  annual  value  of  the  property),  he  will  have  to 
bear  a portion  of  the  tax  with  his  landlord.  Whore  there 
is  a dispute  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  deduction,  or  as  to  the  share  of  the  tax  to 
bo  borne  by  each,  the  matter  should  be  referred  vto  the 
Land  Tax  Commissioners.  The  Finance  Act,  1896,  pro- 
vides that  the  tax  shall  be  at  a rate  not  exceeding  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  the  property. 
There  exist  certain  exemptions  from  the  payment  of  Land 
Tax  : Thus  by  tho  Finance  Act,  1898,  persons  whose  incomes 
do  not  exceed  £160  are  exempt  from  the  whole  of  the  tax, 
and  those  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  £400  are  exempt  to 
the  extent  of  one-half.  Again,  Crown  property,  universities, 
and  certain  schools,  hospitals,  and  charities  are  also  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  land  tax. 

REDEMPTION  OP  LAND  TAS.  Several  Acts  provide 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Land  Tax  by  the  owner  of  the 
property  which  is  subject  to  tho  tax.  Tenants  holding  at 
a rack-rent  and  tenants  holding  under  the  Crown,  may 
not  redeem  the  tax,  but  all  other  persons  who  have  a legal 
estate  br  interest  in  the  property  may  contract  for  its 
relemption. 

LAND  VALUES  DUTIES, 

1.  INCREMENT  VALUE.  The  Finance  Act,  1909-10, 
imposes  an  increment  value  duty  on  land.  Increment 
value  is  defined  as  the  amount  by  which  the  site  value  of 
the  land  on  the  occasion  on  which  increment  value  duty 
is  to  be  collected  as  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the 
Act,  exceeds  the  original  site  value  of  the  land  as  ascertained 
in  accordance  with  the  general  provisions  of  the  same  Act 
as  to  valuation.  The  duty  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
for  every  complete  five  pounds  on  increase  in  the  site 
value  of  land  accruing  after  April  30th,  1909.  It  is 
payable  whenever  land  is  sold  or  let  on  lease  for  more  than 
14  years,  and  whenever  the  property  changes  hands 
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upon"  the  death  of  the  owner.  Increment  values  on 
land  held  by  Corporations,  which  is  not  liable  to 
death  duties  must  be  paid  every  fifteen  years  beginning 
from  1914. 

Exemptions. — Agi'icultural  Land  v/hile  that  land  has  no 
higher  value  than  its  market  value  at  the  time  for 
agricultural  purposes  only.  Small  bouses  or  properties, 
o^ers,  occupations,  or  holders  of  50  years’  leases,  wliere 
the  annual  value  of  tbe  bouse  does  not  exceed  in  London 
£40,  in  a borough  or  urban  district  with  a population  of 
50,000  or  upw  ards,  £26 ; in  the  case  of  a house  situated 
el^where,  £16. 

Agricultural  land  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  owner 
where  tlie  total  amount  together  with  any  otiier  land 
belonging  to  the  same  owner  does  not  exceed  50  acres,  and 
the  total  value  does  not  exceed  £75  per  acre;  Recreation 
grounds  held  by  any  body,  corporate  or  incorporate,  with- 
out any  view  of  profit;  Crown  lands;  Flats  and  separate 
tenements. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  the  collection  of  increment 
duty,  a reduction  of  the  increment  value  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  original  site  value  of  the 
land  will  be  allowed,  and  on  any  subsequent  occasion 
a redaction  by  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  last 
site  value,  but  these  reductions  not  to  amount  to  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  site  value  in  any  period  of  five 
years. 

2.  REVERSIOH  DUTY  is  a duty  payable  by  tho  lessor 
on  the  determination  of  a lease  of  land  in  the  form  of  a tax 
of  £1  for  eveiy  £10  on  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
accruing  to  the  lessor  at  the  time  of  the  determination  over 
and  above  its  value  at  tho  time  of  the  original  grant  of  the 
lease,  subject  to  the  deduction  of  any  part  of  the  total 
value,  which  is  attributable  to  any  works  executed  or 
expenditure  of  a capital  nature  incurred  by  the  lessor 
during  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  of  all  compensation 
payable  by  such  lessor  at  the  termination  of  tho 
lease. 

Exemptions. — E.eversions  purchased  before  April  30th, 
1909,  under  leases  which  determine  within  40  years  of  that 
date.  Leases  of  agricultural  land ; Leases  not  exceeding 
21  years ; When  a fresh  lease  is  granted  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  lease,  by  agreement  between  the  lessor 
and  lessee,  which  extends  at  least  21  years  beyond  tbe 
date  on  which  the  original  lease  will  have  expired.  An 
allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  of  duty  for  each  unexpired  year 
is  made  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  duty.  Allowance 
IS  also  made  where  Increment  Value  duty  has  been  paid 
for  the  same  benefit. 

3.  DUTY  ON  UNDEVELOPED  LAND.  The  Finance 
Act,  1909-10,  imposes  a tax  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  £ on 
the  site  value  of  undeveloped  land  payable  by  the  owner 
of  any  land  which  has  not  beeh  developed  by  the  erection 
of  dwelling-houses  or  of  buildings  for  the  pui^ose  of  any 
business,  trade,  or  industry  other  than  agriculture  but 
including  glass  houses  or  greenhouses,  or  is  not  otherwise 
used  bona  fide  for  any  business,  trade  or  industry  other  than 
agriculture. 

Exemptions. — Where  the  site  value  of  the  land  does  not 
exceed  £50  an  acre,  (in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  of 
which  the  site  value  exceeds  £50  an  acre,  duty  is  only 
charged  on  the  amount  by  which  the  site  value  of  the  land 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes); 
Public  parks,  gardens  or  open  spaces;  Woodlands,  parks, 
gardens,  or  open  spaces  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  have  reasonable  access,  wherein  the  opinion  of  &e 
Commissioners  that  access  is  of  public  benefit;  Land  which 
is  kept  free  of  buildings  in  pursuance  of  a definite  scheme 
of  development  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Commissioners; 
Land  used  as  recreation  grounds  under  not  less  than  a five 
years’  aersement;  Land  not  exceeding  one  acre  with 
dwelling-house,  and  garden  up  to  five  acres  with  dwelling- 
house  when  tlie  site  value  of  grounds  and  house  does  not 
exceed  twenty  times  its  annual  value.  Agricultural  land 
held  under  lease  or  agreement  before  April  SOtb,  1909, 
until  tenancy  ends ; Agricultural  land  occupied  and 
cultivated  by  the  owner,  if  total  value  of  all  land  owned 
by  him  does  not  exceed  £500. 

4.  MINERAL  RIGHTS  DUTY.  By  the  Finance  Bill, 
i909-10,  an  annual  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  £ is  charged 
on  the  rental  value  of  aU  rights  to  work  Minerals  and  of 
all  Mineral  Way-leaves,  excepting  Common  Clay,  Common 
Brick  Clay,  Common  Brick  Earth,  Sand,  Chalk,  Limestone 
and  Gravel. 


3.  INCOME  TAX. 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
in  1798,  and  affects  a much  larger  number  of  persons  than 
any  other  direct  tax.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  insti- 
tuted the  tax  was  entitled  “ An  Act  for  granting  to  his 
Majesty  an  aid  and  contribution  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.”  Thus  it  is  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  that 
Parliament  that  the  new  levy  was  to  be  regarded  as  a War 
Tax  and  not  as  a permanent  source  of  revenue.  Even 
now  the  tax  depends  for  its  continued  existence  upon 
an  annual  statute.  Faihng  the  passing  of  a new  Act  in 
any  year,  the  Income  Tax  payer  would  escape  for  that  year. 
From  1798  to  1816  (with  the  exception  of  one  year)  {ht>  . 
tax  was  levied  annually,  but  in  that  year  it  ceased  and 
was  not  re-imposed  until  1842.  At  that  time  Parliament 
did  not  regard  it  as  a War  Tax,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  the  revenue  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  on  reforms,  which  were  initiated  with 
a view  to  benefiting  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom.  In  1853  a raorc  comprehensive  view  of 
the  financial  question  involved  w'.s  taken,  and  Parliament 
imposed  the  tax  for  seven  years,  the  rate  during  this  perioii 
to  be  decreased  from  7d.  to  6d.  in  the  £,  and  then  to  cease 
altogether.  But  in  1854  war  with  Russia  broke  out  and 
tho  tax  was  doubled,  so  that  when  1860  came  (the  yeaur  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  tax)  a charge  of 
lOd.  in  the  £ was  made.  Since  that  year  the  tax  has  beeu 
annually  levied,  the  rates  and  incidence  varying  from 
time  to  time.  The  Finance  Act,  1909-10,  makes  impoitnnt 
changes,  raising  the  rate  on  unearned  incomes  and  i u 
earned  incomes  of  over  £3,000  to  Is.  2d.  in  the  £,  imposii  g 
a super  Tax  on  incomes  e.vcecding  £5,000,  and  grant iiig 
abatement  to  parents  ^vith  incomes  not  exceeding  £500  in 
respect  of  each  child  under  16  years  of  age. 

THE  INCIDENCE  OF  THE  TAX.  For  the  purposes  of  j 
tho  Income  Tax  Acts  and  various  kinds  of  profits  are  ! 
classified  under  Schedules,  and  these  Schedules  are  di.'--  | 

tinguished  one  from  tho  other  by  the  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  j 
and  E.  W’hat  is  commonly  known  as  “ Property  Tax  ” 
is  really  Income  Tax,  levied  under  the  authority  of  tho  i 
Income  Tax  Acts  on  incomes  arising  from  lands  and  houses, 
and  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Schedule, 

A and  B. 

SCHEDULE  A.— LANDS  AND  HOUSES.— A LAND- 
LORD’S  TAX.  Under  this  Schedule  the  otvntr  of  land  or  I 
houses  is  taxed.  Ownership,  irrespective  of  occupation, 
is  the  test  of  Liability,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  Act  is  con- 
cerned. The  occupier  of  the  property  unless  the  aimual 
value  is  less  than  £10)  is  liable  to  pay  the  tax  in  the  first 
instance ; but  if  the  occupier  is  not  the  owner,  then  the 
tax  can  be  recovered  from  the  owner  by  the  occupier,  who 
is  authorised  by  law  to  deduct  the  amount  paid  as  tax  from 
the  next  rent  which  falls  due  to  the  owner.  The  basis 
of  the  assessment  for  the  purposes  of  this  Schedule  is 
the  gross  annual  value,  but  deductions  are  allowed  from 
this  value  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  in  the  case  of  tene- 
ments and  houses,  and  to  the  extent  of  ^one-eighth  in 
the  case  of  lands.  Owners  can  obtain  entire  relief  from 
the  payment  of  this  tax  if  the  taxable  property  (land 
or  tenements)  is  untenanted.  Further,  it  is  permitted 
to  grant  to  an  owner  an  abatement  in  respect  of  tax,  if 
he  has  for  any  period  abated  a portion  of  the  rent.  Crown 
property,  landed  property  in  the  occupation  of  servants 
of  the  Grown  for  the  purposes  of  the  Crown,  buildings  used 
as  Courts  of  Justice,  property  held  in  trust  for  charitable 
purposes,  hospitals,  public  schools,  almshouses,  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  public  libraries.  University 
buildings,  and  property  belonging  to  registered  Trade  Unions 
are  not  taxable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Schedule. 

SCHEDULE  B.— OCCUPATION  OP  LANDS.— AN 
OCCUPIER’S  TAX.  For  the  Tax  under  Schedule  A,  the 
landlord  is  eventually  liable,  although  in  the  first  instance 
it  is  paid  by  the  occupier,  but  the  tax  levied  under  this 
Schedule  (B)  is  an  occupier’s  tax,  and  is  a charge  made  upon 
any  profits  accruing  to  him  and  arising  out  of  his  occupation 
of  the  land.  Thus  the  same  person,  if  he  own  as  well  as 
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occupy  a farm,  will  be  liable  to  pay  tax  in  connection  with 
that  farm  under  this  Schedule  as  well  as  under  Schedule 
A.  The  profits  made  by  a nurseryman  or  market  gardener 
are  assessed  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  actual  profits 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  farms,  the  tax  may  be  assessed 
in  the  same  way,  provided  the  farmer  gives  notice  to  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  on  or  before  the  6th  of  June.  Else 
the  gross  annual  value  of  the  land  is  ascertained,  and  one- 
third  of  that  value  is  regarded  as  the  amount  of  profit, 
and  upon  this  the  tax  is  levied.  If  the  occupier’s 
profits  fall  below  one-third  of  the  annual  value,  he  can 
appeal  (for  the  method,  see  Appeals  below)  and  pay  only 
on  the  profits  actually  realised. 

SCHEDULE  C.— INTEREST,  DIVIDENDS,  ETC.  Under 
this  Schedule,  Income  Tax  is  claimed  upon  all  profits 
arising  from  interest,  dividends,  annuities  and  shares  of 
annuities  payable  to  any  person,  body  corporation, 
company,  or  society  out  of  any  public  revenue.  This 
includes  any  sum  payable  out  of  the  revenue  of  any  colonial 
or  foreign  government.  The  mode  of  assessing  and 
collecting  this  tax  fliers  from  that  under  the  other 
Schedules.  Instead  of  being  collected  from  the  taxpayer, 
it  is  deducted  from  the  amount  payable  by  the  person  or 
body  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  the  interest,  dividend  or 
annuity.  That  person  or  body  pays  to  the  Exchequer 
the  amount  so  deducted. 

Take  the  common  instance  of  Consols,  interest  on  which 
is  paid  (quarterly)  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
ordinary  holder  of  consols  is  never  paid  a full  year’s 
interest,  but  always  less  the  tax,  except  when  the  half- 
yearly  dividend  does  not  amount  to  50s.  Many  a small 
holder  pays  this  tax  unnecessarily,  for  if  his  income  is 
below  £160,  he  can  obtain  repayment  of  the  amount 
deducted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  any  case 
he  should  reckon  the  amount  of  tax  paid  on  his  divi- 
dends, and  deduct  it  from  the  amount  payable  on  the 
total  income. 

SCHEDULE  D.— SALARIES,  WAGES.  AND  ALL 
OTHER  PROFITS.  This  Schedule  is  most  comprehensive 
in  its  terms  and  effect.  The  amount  upon  which  tax  is 
leviable  is  ascertained  in  the  first  instance  by  a return 
made  by  the  taxpayer.  This  return  has  to  be  made  annu- 
ally, and  default  in  so  doing  renders  the  defaulter  liable 
to  a penalty  of  £20  and  treWe  the  duty  chargeable,  or  to 
be  surcharged.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, the  average  profits  for  the  last  three  years  form 
the  basis  of  the  assessment ; if  the  business  is  new,  then 
the  average  yearly  profit  since  its  commencement,  or 
the  calculated  profit  for  the  year.  Mining  profits  are 
based  on  a five-yearly  average.  Allowance  can  be  claimed 
for  repairs  of  premises,  bad  debts  actually  written  off,  cost 
of  renewing  tools,  and  diminished  value  of  plant,  and  for 
the  rent  of  premises  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on, 
but  if  the  person  making  the  return  lives  on  the  premises 
then  at  most  wily  two-thirds  of  the  rent  would  bo  allowed. 

SCHEDULE  E.— SALARIES  OF  PUBLIC  SERVANTS. 
This  tax  is  deducted  from  salaries,  pensions,  or  annuities 
payable  in  respect  of  all  public  offices  or  employments. 
It  includes  the  salaries  paid  to  CiAril  Servants,  Army  and 
Navy  Officials,  Officials  of  Limited  Companies,  Municipal 
and  other  public  officers. 

EXEMPTIONS  AND  ABATEMENTS.  Charities  pay  no 
income  tax.  All  persons  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
£160  are  entirely  exempted  from  payment,  and  persons 
whose  income  does  exceed  £160  but  not  £700  are  entitled 
to  abatement : amount  of  tax  on  £160  when  income 
less  than  £400 ; £150  when  less  than  £500 ; £120  when 
less  than  £600 ; £70  when  less  than  £700.  In  1907  dis- 
tinction was  first  made  between  earned  and  unearned 
incomes,  an  abatement  of  3d.  in  the  £ being  allov/ed  on 
all  earned  incomes  up  to  £2,000  (rate  9d.  in  the  £),  Is.  in 
the  £ being  the  rate  on  earned  incomes  between  £2,000 
and  £3,000.  By  the  Finance  Act,  1909-10,  these  rates 
remain  unchanged  and  a special  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  income  tax  upon  £10  is  allowed  to  income 
tax  payers  whose  income  does  not  exceed  £500,  in  respect 
of  every  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  certain  cases 
special  deductions  are  made  to  owners  of  lands  or  houses 
on  account  of  expenditure  for  keeping  up  the  property. 


SUPER  TAX.  The  Finance  Act,  1909-10,  imposes  a 
Super  Tax  of  6d.  in  the  £ on  persons  whose  total  incomes 
exceeds  £5,000  for  every  £1  of  income  above  £3,000. 

INCOME  OP  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  tax,  and  despite  the  effect  of  the  Married  Women’s 
Property  Act,  the  profits  of  any  married  woman  living 
with  her  husband  are  deemed  the  profits  of  the  husband. 
(This  involves  a great  hardship.  Suppose  the  wife's 
income  is  £360  and  the  husband’s  £380.  Their  joint 
income  exceeds  £700,  and  no  abatement  is  allowed.  Had 
they  been  assessed  separately,  the  wife  would  pay  income 
tax  on  £360  less  £160,  that  is,  £200,  and  the  husband 
similarly  would  pay  tax  on  £220.  In  that  case  the  two 
would  pay  tax  on  £420  instead  of  £740).  There  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  when  the  total  joint  income 
of  husband  and  wife  does  not  exceed  £500  per  annum. 

Then  if  the  Income  Tax  Authorities  are  satisfied  that 
“ such  total  income  includes  profits  of  the  wife  from  any 
business  carried  on  or  exercised  by  means  of  her  own 
personal  labour,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  total  income,  or 
any  part  thereof,  arises  or  accrues  from  profits  of  a busi- 
ness carried  on  or  exercised  by  means  of  the  husband’s 
own  personal  labour,  and  unconnected  with  the  business 
of  the  wife,  they  shall  deal  with  such  claim  as  if  it  were  a 
claim  in  respect  of  the  said  profits  of  the  wife,  and  a 
separate  claim  on  the  part  of  the  husband  in  respect  of 
the  rest  of  the  total  income,  but  they  shall  deal  with  any 
income  of  the  husband  arising  or  accruing  fi-om  the 
business  of  his  wife  or  from  any  source  connected  there- 
with as  if  it  were  part  of  the  income  of  the  wife.  In  this 
section  ‘business’  means  any  profession,  trade,  employ- 
ment, orvocation,  or  any  office  or  employment  of  profit.’  ’ 

N.B. — The  same  rule  applies  to  a wife’s  pension  granted 
in  respect  of  past  services  as  to  profits  from  business 
carried  on  by  her  own  personal  labour.  The  concession  was 
first  granted  in  1907. 

INSURANCE  PREMIUMS.  In  computing  Tax  under 
Schedules  D and  E,  premiums  of  life  insurance  or  deferred 
annuities  are  deducted,  whether  the  insurance  be  on  the 
life  of  the  taxpayer  or  his  wife.  But  a deduction  cannot 
be  made  on  this  account  for  a sura  greater  than  one-sixth 
of  the  income. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSIONERS  These  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  Treasury,  and  if  a taxpayer  so  desire,  he 
may  claim  that  his  profits  under  Schedule  I)  be  assessed  by 
the  Special  Commissioners  instead  of  by  the  General  Com- 
missioners. Appeals  from  assessments  may  also  be  heard 
by  them,  if  the  appellant  wishes.  These  facilities  enable 
assessments  to  be  made  and  appeals  heard  without  the 
necessity  for  revealing  trade  accounts,  etc.,  to  persons 
resident  in  the  locaUty,  and  who  might  possibly  use  the 
information  thus  obtained  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayer. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  PAYMENT.  Rigorous  measures 
can  be  taken  to  enforce  payment.  If  the  collector  meets 
with  a refusal  to  pay,  distraint  and  sale  may  follow.  Such 
a distraint  takes  priority  of  the  landlord’s  rent.  If  dis- 
traint reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  not  sufficient  goods 
to  meet  the  claim,  then  the  General  Commissioners  can 
commit  the  defaulter  to  prison  until  bail  is  obtained  or 
security  to  pay  not  only  the  tax  but  the  cost  incurred  by 
his  apprehension. 

APPEALS.  Any  person  who  thiulvs  his  assessment  is 
too  high  may  appeal.  He  must  first  give  ten  days’  notice 
of  objection  in  writing  to  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  within  the 
time  limited  for  hearing  appeals.  He  is  then  entitled  to 
appeal  either  to  the  District  or  Special  Commissioners 
(if  assessed  by  the  latter  to  them  only)  against  the 
assessment.  The  Commissioners  fix  a day  for  hearing 
appeals,  notice  of  which  is  given  to  the  appellant.  At  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal,  the  surveyor  and  assessor  may  attend 
and  give  reasons  in  support  of  the  assessment.  Until 
recently  no  lawyer  could  appear  before  the  Commissioners 
on  behalf  of  any  party,  but  the  prohibition  has  been  re- 
moved by  a recent  Act  (61  & 62  Viet.,  c.  10,  Sec.  16).  The 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  on  appeal  is  final,  and  no 
alteration  can  be  made  except  by  the  High  Court,  when 
a “ case  upon  a point  of  law  ” has  been  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  and  heard  and  determined  by  such  High 
Court. 
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TO  CLAIM  REPAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAX.  Over-paid 
tax,  whether  paid  direct  by  the  taxpayer  or  by  way  of 
deduction  from  his  rents,  interest,  or  annuity,  can  be 
recovered  if  the  claim  for  recovery  is  made  within  three 
years.  Forms  upon  which  claims  for  repayment  must  be 
made  are  supplied  (on  application  by  post)  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  whose  oflScial  ad- 
dress is  Somerset  House,  London,  W.O. 

4.  HOUSE  DUTY. 

ON  WHAT  PROPERTY  IS  IT  LEVIED.  This  charge 
is  known  by  the  names  House  Tax,  House  Duty,  and 
Inhabited  House  Duty.  The  last  name  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which  this  Duty  is 
chargeable.  All  inhabited  dwelling  houses  of  an  annual 
value  of  £20  and  upwards  are  taxaWe.  In  calculating  the 
annual  value,  every  coach  house,  dairy,  stable,  laundry, 
and  out-house,  as  well  as  yards,  gardens,  and  pleasure 
grounds  are  included.  The  general  test  as  to  whether  or 
not  a house  is  liable  to  this  tax  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Does  anyone  sleep  on  the  premises  ? If  the  reply  is  in 
the  affirmative,  then  the  tax  may  be  levied,  but  if  in  the 
negative,  no  tax  is  payable.  This  is  the  general  rule, 
which  is  subject,  however,  to  the  exceptions  stated  here- 
after. Shops  attached  to  a dwelling  house,  or  communi- 
cating with  the  dwelling  house,  are  included  in  the 
valuation.  The  same  rule  applies  to  premises  used  for 
any  business,  such  as  Banking,  Insurance,  or  that  of  an 
Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  TAX?  Liability  to  pay  this  tax 
falls  upon  the  occupier  and  not  the  owner.  It  is  restricted 
to  properties  in  Great  Britain.  The  tax  is  payable  on 
January  1st  of  each  year,  and  the  demand  for  payment  is 
usually  made  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  the  payment  of 
the  Income  or  Property  Tax  on  the  same  house. 

If  a dwelling  house  is  inhabited  by  two  or  more  families, 
the  landlord  is  regarded  as  the  occupier,  even  although  he 
may  not  live  in  the  house.  Should  he  reside  out  of  the 
district,  then  the  tax  is  collected  from  the  residents,  who 
are  by  law  entitled  to  deduct  the  amount  paid  from  the 
next  payment  of  their  rent.  This  must  be  regarded  as 

special  case,  for  in  no  other  case  is  the  resident  entitled 
to  deduct  the  amount  paid  from  the  rent  unless  it  is  specially 
provided  in  the  tenancy  agreement  that  such  deduction 
may  be  made. 

HOUSES  NOT  ASSESSABLE,  (a)  Royal  palaces  and 
houses  belonging  to  the  Monarch  or  any  of  the  Royal 
Family.  (6)  Buildings  used  as  Government  Offices, 
(c)  Hospitals,  unless  entirely  maintained  by  the  fees  of 
patients,  (d)  Charity  Schools,  but  not  such  as  are 
partly  maintained  by  fees.  If,  however,  any  premises 
are  used  solel?/  for  the  purposes  of  education  (no  person 
sleeping  on  such  premises),  then  the  tax  is  not  payable, 
(c)  Dwelling  houses  of  a less  annual  value  than  £20. 
(/)  Houses  used  solely  for  business  or  trade  purposes, 
provided  that  no  person  sleeps  on  the  premises  other  than 
a mere  caretaker,  (ff)  Unoccupied  dwelling  houses. 

N.B. — Of  course  places  of  public  worship  are  exempt, 
not  being  inhabited  houses. 

THE  DUTY  PAYABLE.  The  rate  of  duty  varies  with 
the  annual  value  of  the  house  as  well  as  with  the  use  to 
which  the  house  is  put,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table, 
which  sets  out  the  existing  statutory  scale. 


Kind  of  House. 

Annual  Value. 

Rate. 

Farm-houses, public-houses,'^ 
coffee-houses,  lodging-  ( 
houses,  warehouses  and  f 
shops.  ) 

£20  and  not  ex- 
ceeding £40  . . 
exceeding  £40  but 

not  £60 

exceeding  £60  . . 

2d.  in  the  £ 

4d.  „ „ 
6d.  „ „ 

\ 

Ordmary  dwellmg-houses.  > 

£20  and  not  ex- 
ceeding £40  . . 
exceeding  £40  but 

not  £60 

exceeding  £60  . . 

3d.  in  the  £ 

Gd.  „ „ 
^d.  „ „ 

5.  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

CUSTOMS— WHAT  ARE  THEY  ? “ Customs  ” is  th« 
name  given  to  those  charges  and  duties  which  become 
payable  to  the  Government  of  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  exportation  and  importation  of  goods.  The 
amount  of  these  charges  varies  considerably  from  year  to 
year,  and  not  only  the  amount  but  to  some  extent  also 
the  articles  which  become  chargeable.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  our  customs  tariff  included  lofX) 
articles,  a century  later  only  between  20  and  30.  The 
customs  duty  is  now  levied  only  on  imported  articles,  and 
these  fall  into  two  classess:  (1)  articles  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  country,  (2)  articles  which  are  produced 
here,  but  upon  the  manufacture  of  which  excise  duties  are 
imposed.  The  following  imported  articles  are  dutiable  ; 
Beer,  chicory,  cocoa,  coffee,  currants,  dried  plums,  tigs, 
prunes,  molasses,  raisins,  spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
wine.  (Refer  to  “ Customs  Tariff  ” in  Index.) 

COLLECTION  OF  CUSTOMS.  It  is  illegal  to  land  or 
ship  any  goods  except  at  certain  specified  places  and 
within  certain  specified  hours.  This  must  be  carried  out 
under  official  supervision.  The  usual  places  for  lading  and 
landing  are  the  wharves,  quays,  and  docks  authorized  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  There  are  other  places 
which  have  prescriptive  rights  or  have  been  specially 
authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  powers  of  the 
Custom  House  officers  in  the  matter  of  search  (both  as  to 
vessels  and  houses)  are  very  drastic.  Any  “ Customs  ” 
officer  in  uniform  has  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  search 
a vessel  at  any  time,  but  with  regard  to  houses  he  must 
obtain  a warrant  from  a justice  of  the  peace  or  an  autliority 
from  the  High  Court  before  making  a search.  Vehicles  of 
any  kind  may  be  stopped  and  searched  by  any  officer, 
provided  he  has  reasonable  cause  for  suspicion  that  the 
articles  in  the  vehicle  have  not  been  “ customed.” 

PENALTIES.  Ofiences  against  the  Customs  Laws  are 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  magistrates.  They  decide 
upon  the  amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  an  offender, 
and  the  length  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  he  is  to  undergo 
in  default  of  payment  or  distress.  In  “ Customs  ” cases 
the  magistrates’  powers  respecting  imprisonment  are 
extended  beyond  those  which  they  possess  in  ordinary 
cases,  for  where  the  penalty  exceeds  £50,  the  magistrates 
may  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  a period  not  exceeding 
six  months,  the  limit  in  ordinary  cases  being  three  months. 
In  very  serious  cases,  another  process  is  adopted,  and  the 
High  Court  passes  judgment.  The  High  Court  has  the 
power  to  imprison  until  the  penalty  is  paid,  or  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown. 

GOODS  IN  BOND.  “Goods  in  Bond”  or  “Bonded 
Goods,”  are  those  deposited  in  approved  warehouses  until 
the  “Customs”  duties  thereon  are  paid.  The  payment 
of  duties  on  goods  thus  bonded  is  not  enforced  on  landing, 
but  only  before  the  goods  are  taken  “ out  of  bond  ” for 
home  consumption.  If  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  and 
re-exported,  then  the  duty  is  not  payable.  All  these 
bonded  warehouses  are  under  supervision  at  all  times, 
such  supervision  being  exercised  by  the  Custom  House 
officers.  Before  “ bonding  ” was  permitted,  difficulties 
and  delay  occurred  in  connection  with  the  repayment  of 
duty  on  articles  which  were  re-exported.  This  repayment 
of  duty  was  known  as  “ draw  back.”  Even  now  “ draw 
back  ” is  paid,  but  mainly  in  cases  where  a dutiable  raw 
material  has  paid  duty  on  importation  into  the  United 
IHngdom  and  that  same  material  in  a manufactured  state 
is  exported.  (Refer  to  “Customs  Tariff  of  United 
Kingdom”  in  Index.) 

6,  EXCISE  LICENCES. 

MALE  SERVANT.  Every  person  who  employs  mala 
servants  must  obtain  a licence,  paying  for  such  licence 
163.  for  each  servant  employed.  The  licence  is  annual 
and  expires  on  December  3lst  of  each  year.  The  term 
“servant”  in  this  connection  applies  only  to  what  may 
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be  described  as  a personal  servant,  not  to  a workman  or 
a labourer  employed  in  any  handicraft  or  trade.  But 
if  a farm  labourer  is  employed  daily  to  drive  a pony 
carriage,  then  a licence  is  necessary.  It  is  also  necessary 
in  the  case  of  a tradesman  who  employs  a man  to  attend 
to  a vehicle  solely  used  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure. 

A gardener  employed  at  a weekly  wage,  and  who  works 
for  his  employer  a number  of  hours  each  day  (in  the 
particular  case  decided  the  number  was  “seven”),  but  is 
at  liberty  to  work  for  others,  cannot  be  employed  without 
a licence,  but  a gardener’s  labourer  is  not  a servant.  Trade 
servants,  inclu&ng  those  engaged  in  hotels  and  refresh- 
ment houses,  game  watchers  and  persons  not  residing  in 
employer’s  house  engaged  for  a portion  only  of  each  day, 
are  not  servants  in  this  sense. 

It  is  the  duty  of  any  person  liable  to  a duty  to  deliver 
a declaration  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities  in  the 
month  of  January  each  year.  The  penalty  for  neglecting 
to  deliver  or  refusing  to  deliver  such  declaration  is  £20, 
and  for  employing  a male  servant  without  a proper  licence, 
or  employing  more  male  servants  than  authorized  by  the 
hcence,  is  also  £20. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS.  The  general  regulations 
and  penalties  affecting  the  use  of  Armorial  Bearings 
are  the  same  as  those  which  apply  in  the  case  of  “ Male 
Servants.”  The  licence  must  be  taken  out  annually,  and 
the  duty  payable  is  £1  Is.,  but  if  used  on  any  carriage  the 
amount  is  increased  to  £2  23.  Any  person  wearing  or 
using  armorial  bearings,  even  as  an  ornament,  is  bound 
to  t^e  out  a licence.  The  wearing  of  a signet  ring  with 
a lion  rampant  engraved  thereon  renders  the  wearer 
Uable  to  duty,  so  is  the  user  of  note-paper  with  a similar 
device  printed  on  his  note-paper. 

Certain  persons  are  exempted  from  making  declarations, 
or  taking  out  licences,  either  for  the  employment  of  male 
servants  or  the  use  of  armorial  bearings.  These  are 

(1)  Members  of  the  Royal  Family.  (2)  Sheriffs  and 
Mayors  of  Corporations  serving  an  annual  ofBce  therein 
in  respect  of  any  servants  or  carriages  kept  for  the  purposes 
of  office  during  the  year  of  service.  (3)  Persons  wearing 
by  right  of  office  any  arms  or  insignia  of  members  .of  the 
Royal  Family,  or  of  any  corporation  or  royal  burgh  in 
respect  of  the  use  of  any  such  arms  or  insignia.  (4)  Any 
person  ordinarily  resident  in  Ireland,  who  is  representative 
peer  on  the  part  of  Ireland  or  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  residing  in  Great  Britain  longer  than 
forty  days  before  and  forty  days  after  such  session. 

CARRIAGES  AND  MOTORS.  For  every  carriage,  if  such 
carriage  has  four  or  more  wheels,  and  shall  be  fitted  to  be 
drawn  by  two  or  more  horses  or  mules,  a licence  must  be 
taken  out  by  the  owner,  the  cost  of  such  licence  being  £2  2s. 

If  a four-wheeled  carriage  is  fitted  to  he  drawn  by  one  horse 
only,  then  the  cost  of  the  licence  is  £1  Is.  This  amount  is 
reduced  to  ISs.  if  the  one-horse  carriage  has  less  than  four 
wheels.  The  cost  of  the  licence  for  all  kinds  of  hackney 
carriages  is  15s.  The  statutory  definition  of  a “ hackney 
carriage  ” is  one  standing  or  plying  for  hire,  and  includes 
any  carriage  let  for  hire  by  a coach-maker  or  other  person 
whose  trade  or  business  it  is  to  sell  carriages  or  let  them 
for  hire.  A wagon,  cart,  or  other  vehicle  constructed  and 
used  solely  for  conveyance  of  goods  of  trade  or  husbandry, 
and  whereon  the  Christian  name  and  surname  and  address 
of  the  o-wner  is  painted  in  letters  of  not  less  than  one  inch 
in  length,  does  not  require  to  be  licensed ; nor  do  any 
carriages  which  are  kept  but  not  used  at  any  time  within 
the  year.  But  if  a tradesman  uses  his  trade  vehicle  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  friends  or  his  family  pleasurable 
jaunts,  and  not  solely  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  he  will 
be  required  to  take  out  a licence.  Moreover,  the  vehicle 
must  be  solely  constructed  or  adapted  for  trade  purposes. 

It  is  not  enough  that  it  is  in  fact  used  solely  for  such 
purposes  if  it  is  constructed  or  adapted  for  other  purposes 
also.  Therefore  a wardrobe  dealer  cannot  avoid  the  duty 
ff  he  conveys  goods  in  a governess  cart ; even  if  he  has 
his  name  and  address  properly  painted  thereon,  and  does 
not  use  it  for  pleasure  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  in 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  calling.  By  the  Finance 
Act  of  1910,  the  rate  of  duties  on  motor  cars  is  reckoned 
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upon  the  horse  power  instead  of  upon  the  weight  of  the 
vehicles,  and  the  number  of  their  wheels.  (See  “ Excise 
Licenses,  page  681). 

KEEPING  DOGS.  No  person,  with  the  exceptions  given 
below,  is  entitled  to  keep  dogs  unless  he  has  obtained  an 
annual  licence  for  each  dog.  The  cost  of  such  licence  is 
7s.  6d.  These  licences  are  issued  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  who  use  as  their  agents  for  the  purposes  of 
issue  the  postmasters  at  the  various  post  offices.  A register 
of  the  persons  licensed,  and  the  number  of  dogs  in  respect 
whereof  they  are  licensed,  is  kept,  and  is  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  police  constables  and  justices  of  the  peace.  All 
dog  licences  expire  on  December  31st,  irrespective  of  the 
date  of  issue.  No  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  licence  is  opera- 
tive for  less  than  a year.  The  licence  does  not  apply  to  a 
particular  dog,  it  is  the  owner  who  is  licensed  to  keep  a dog, 
and  he  cannot  transfer  the  licence  to  another  person,  even 
if  that  other  person  should  become  the  owner  of  the  dog. 

In  the  following  cases  no  licence  is  required ; — 

(1)  Dogs  under  six  months  old.  (2)  Hound  puppies 
under  twelve  months  old  not  entered  in  or  used  with  a 
pack  of  hounds.  (3)  One  dog  kept  and  used  solely  by 
a blind  person  for  his  guidance.  (4)  Dogs  kept  and  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  tending  sheep  or  cattle.  This 
last  exemption  is  only  allowed  on  a certificate  issued  by 
the  Inland  Revenue,  and  is  limited  to  two  dogs  unless  the 
farmer  owns  over  400  sheep,  in  which  case  a third  dog  is 
allowed ; a fourth  if  the  sheep  amount  to  1,000  ; and  an 
additional  dog  up  to  eight  dogs  for  every  500  above  1,000. 

Penalties.  A person  keeping  a dog  without  a licence, 
or  keeping  more  dogs  than  he  is  licensed  to  keep,  or 
refusing  to  produce  a hcence  on  the  demand  of  an  Excise 
officer  or  constable,  renders  himself  hable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  £5,  or  to  imprisonment  in  default  of  distress. 
The  magistrates  have  power  to  mitigate  the  penalty,  and 
in  the  case  of  a first  offence  the  amount  imposed  may  be 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  full  penalty.  The  person  in 
whose  possession  the  dog  is,  or  on  whose  premises  it  is 
found,  is  deemed  the  owner,  unless  he  can  prove  the 
contrary.  (Refer  to  “ Excise  Licences”  in  Index.) 

GAME  AND  GUN  LICENCES. 

1.  WHAT  IS  GAME  ? Two  forms  of  hcence  are  granted 
in  respect  of  game,  the  one  is  a hcence  to  kill  and  the  other 
to  deal.  The  statutory  definitions  of  game  includes  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  heath  or  moor  game,  black 
game,  bustards,  deer,  woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  landrail, 
and  rabbits. 

2.  LICENCE  TO  KILL  GAME.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1 860, 
it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  kill  or  take  game  unless 
he  has  a hcence  to  do  so.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  does 
not  apply  only  to  the  shooting  of  game,  but  also  to  killing 
or  capturing  it  by  any  method.  Licences  may  be  obtained 
from  the  local  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

The  cost  of  the  licence  if  taken  out  after  July  31st  and 
before  Nov.  1st,  to  expire  on  July  31st  following,  is  £3  : If 
taken  out  after  July  31st  to  expire  Oct.  31st,  £2 : if  taken 
out  after  Oct.  31st  to  expire  July  31st,  £2.  Game-keepers’ 
licences  are  annual,  expiring  on  July  31st,  and  are  issued 
at  £2.  For  a short  period  of  fourteen  days,  a licence  may 
be  obtained  for  £1. 

Beaters  and  other  assistants  are  not  required  to  hold  a 
licence,  nor  are  persons  who  are  authorized  to  kih  hares 
under  the  Hares  Act,  1842.  The  same  Act  exempts  from 
the  necessity  for  a hcence  any  person  coursing  hares  with 
greyhounds  or  hunting  them  with  beagles.  Taking  hares 
or  rabbits  is  permitted  by  an  Act  of  1880  to  the 
tenant  of  lands  or  persons  acting  under  his  direction  or 
permission.  The  penalty  for  kilhng  or  taking  game  without 
a hcence  is  £6.  The  possession  of  a game  hcence  gives  no 
authority  to  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  to  kiU  or  take 
game  if  the  hcencee  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  kiU  or 
take ; nor  may  he  use  a gun  without  a gun  hcence. 

3.  LICENCE  TO  DEAL  IN  GAME.  Before  any  person  can 
deal  in  game,  he  must  possess  two  hcences  (one  granted  by 
the  Local  Authority,  District  or  Town  Council)  and  the 
other  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities.  The  latter 
is  granted  only  on  production  of  the  former  and  costs  £2. 
No  person  can  obtain  a hcence  unless  he  is  a householder. 
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shopkeeper  or  stallkeeper  within  the  district.  Only  a 
licencee  can  deal  in  hares,  pheasants,  grouse,  partridges, 
and  black  game  whether  alive  or  dead,  or  whether  killed  in 
a foreign  country  or  at  home.  The  licencee  must  have  a 
board  fixed  up  on  the  licensed  premises  with  the  words 
“ Licensed  to  Deal  in  Game  ” inscribed  thereon,  or  incur 
a penalty  of  £10.  For  selling  game  without  an  excise 
licence  the  penalty  is  £20,  and  for  buying  game  except 
from  a licensed  dealer  the  penalty  is  £1  per  head  of  the 
game  bought. 

4.  GUN  LICENCE.  An  Act  passed  in  1870  provides  that 
every  person  using  or  carrying  a gun,  except  in  a house  or 
the  curtilage  thereof,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £10  unless  he 
possesses  a licence  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Inland 
Revenue.  The  cost  of  such  licence  is  ten  shillings,  and  it 
expires  on  the  31st  July  next  following  the  date  of  issue. 
Rifles,  pistols,  revolvers,  and  air  guns  fall  within  the  same 
provision.  A licence  is  not  required  by  any  person  in 
the  Naval,  Military,  or  Police  Service,  provided  the  weapon 
is  neither  used  nor  carried  except  in  the  performance  of 
duty  or  when  on  target  practice.  Other  exemptions  are — 
Gunsmiths  and  their  servants,  common  carriers  (where 
carrying  a gun  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  business), 
persons  holding  game  certiflcates  and  occupiers  of  land 
who  use  the  weapon  only  for  the  purpose  of  killing  vermin 
or  scaring  birds.  [Refer  to  “ Excise  Licences  ” in  Index^. 


TOBACCO  LICENCE. 

1.  LICENCE  FOR  MANUFACTURING  TOBACCO.  The 

manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  and  snuS  is  per- 
mitted by  a licence  granted  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
authority.  The  licence  gives  permission  to  manufacture 
tobacco  in  specified  premises  Avhich  must  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  excise  officers,  and  no  manufactured  tobacco 
can  be  removed  from  the  premises  without  their  permission. 
The  amount  of  the  licence  duty  varies  with  the  amount  of 
tobacco  manufactured  upon  the  particular  premises  for 
which  the  licence  is  granted.  The  following  table  shows 
the  scale  of  duty  which  is  at  present  in  force ; — 

£ s.  d. 

Not  exceeding  20,000  lbs.  ..  ..  ..  6 6 0 

Exceeding  20,000  lbs.  and 

40.000  lbs. 

Exceeding  40,000  lbs.  and 

60.000  lbs. 

Exceeding  60,000  lbs.  and 

80.000  lbs. 

Exceeding  80,000  lbs.  and 

100.000  lbs. 

Exceeding  100,000  lbs. 

2.  LICENCE  FOR  SELLING  TOBACCO.  No  person  is 
permitted  to  seU  tobacco  in  any  form  (including  snuff, 
cigars,  cigarettes),  unless  the  place  of  sale  is  licensed. 
The  only  exceptions  are  sale  in  bond  and  in  a customs 
warehouse.  A traveller  for  a licence  holder  may  solicit 
orders,  but  no  other  person  can  legally  solicit  orders  for 
tobacco  unless  duly  licensed.  The  licencee  must  notify  by 
a sign  over  his  doorway  the  fact  that  he  possesses  a licence, 
and  he  must  permit  entrance  to  excise  officers.  The 
cost  of  a licence  is  6s.  3d. 
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10 

10 
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15 

16 
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26 
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31 

10 
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LICENCES  RELATING  TO  INTOXICANTS. 

The  licences  granted  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  many  and  various. 
To  give  a detailed  list  would  occupy  much  space,  hence 
we  can  here  only  deal  with  the  more  important. 

1.  BREWING  OF  BEER  FOR  SALE.  No  person  may 
brew  beer  without  a licence  under  a penalty  of  £100  and 
forfeiture  of  all  brewing  plant  and  materials  which  may 
be  found  in  his  possession.  For  cost  of  license,  see 
page  681. 

2.  HOME  BREWED  BEER.  Beer  may  be  brewed  for 
private  consumption  by  persons  who  have  obtained  a 
licence,  the  cost  of  such  licence  being  4s.  if  the  annual 
value  of  the  premises  iu  which  the  brewing  is  done  exceeds 


£8  but  does  not  exceed  £10.  Should  such  annua)  value 
exceed  £10  but  not  exceed  £16,  then  the  cost  of  the  licence 
is  9s.  If  above  £15  the  cost  of  the  hcence  only  43.  ; 
but  a duty  is  charged  upon  all  beer  brewed  in  premises 
above  the  annual  value  of  £16,  and  this  duty  is  payable 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  licence  (see  table  of  “ Excise 
Duties  ” p.  682).  Persons  who  brew  beer  for  home  con- 
sumption must  apply  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  for 
a form  upon  which  must  be  entered  the  quantities  of  the 
materials  intended  to  be  used.  This  must  be  done  before 
beginning  to  brew. 

3.  SALE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS.— “ ON  ” AND 
“ OFF”  LICENCES.  A retailer’s  “on”  license  authorizes 
sale  by  retail  of  the  hquor  to  which  the  Hcense  extends  for 
consumption  on  or  off  the  premises.  A retailer’s  “off” 
license  authorises  the  sale  by  retail  of  the  liquor  to  which 
the  Uceuse  extends  “ off  ” the  premises  only. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  licencee  has  to  obtain  a certificate 
from  the  Justices  before  he  can  take  out  an  excise  licence. 
The  cost  of  a full  hcence  varies  considerably  and  increases 
with  the  annual  value  of  the  premises.  For  cost  of  hcenses, 
see  Excise  Tables,  page  681. 

4.  PEN  ALTIES.  The  penalties  for  seUing  or  exposing  for 
sale  by  retail  any  intoxicating  liquor  without  being  duly 
licensed  are  extremely  severe.  And  even  if  the  person 
possesses  a hcence  and  he  seUs  or  exposes  for  sale  in  a place 
not  authorized  by  his  hcence  (say  in  a tent  in  a field),  he 
is  penalized.  For  a first  offence  the  penalty  may  be  £50 
or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a month  ; 
for  a second  offence  a sum  not  exceeding  £100  or  three 
months’  imprisonment ; for  a third  or  subsequent  offence 
a penalty  of  hke  amount,  or  six  months’  imprisonment. 

in  addition  to  the  above-named  punishments,  ah  in- 
toxicating hquor  found  in  the  possession  of  the  offender 
and  the  vessel  containing  such  hquor  may  be  forfeited  on 
a second  or  any  subsequent  conviction. 

N.B. — Licences  are  necessary  in  many  instances  before 
a particular  trade  or  caUing  can  be  entered  upon.  For  the 
cost  of  each  hcence  see  table  of  “Excise  Licences,”  p.  681. 

7.  STAMP  DUTIES. 

STAMP  DUTIES  are  taxes  levied  on  deeds  and  other 
written  instruments  by  means  of  affixing  stamps  to  the 
paper  or  parchment,  or  by  having  the  paper  or  parchment 
impressed  with  stamps  of  the  proper  value.  Unstamped 
documents,  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  stamped, 
are  in  some  cases  void,  e.g.  policy  of  sea  insurance,  and 
in  any  case  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  any  lawsuit 
regarding  a matter  to  which  the  documents  refer,  and  in 
which,  had  they  been  stamped,  they  could  have  been  given 
in  evidence.  Provision,  however,  is  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  unstamped  documents  in  evidence  on  payment 
of  the  unpaid  stamp  duty,  and  the  penalty  for  not  having 
had  it  stamped,  with  a further  sum  of  £1 ; but  this  provisiop 
only  applies  to  such  documents  as  may  legally  be  stamped 
after  the  execution  thereof. 

Further,  apart  from  lawsuits,  in  many  cases  an  unstamped 
or  insufficiently  stamped  document  may  be  stamped  after 
the  execution  thereof  on  payment  of  the  unpaid  duty 
and  a penalty  of  £10,  and  in  cases  where  the  unpaid  duty 
exceeds  £10,  there  must  be  paid,  as  a further  penalty, 
interest  on  the  duty  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  the 
amount  of  interest  must  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
unpaid  duty. 

The  following  documents  cannot  be  stamped  after 
execution : Inland  bills  of  exchange  (but  foreign  bills 
may  be  stamped  after  execution),  bills  of  lading,  pohcies 
of  marine  insurance  executed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
proxies.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  a policy  of  marine 
insurance  may  be  stamped  after  execution : (1)  Where 

a mutual  policy  already  bears  an  impressed  stamp,  and 
an  additional  stamp  is  required  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  insured,  provided  that  at  the  time  when  the 
additional  stamp  is  required  the  impressed  stamp  covered 
the  amount  originally  insured.  (2)  A policy  executed  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  is  enforceable  in  tb<? 
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United  Kingdom  may  be  stamped  within  ten  days  after 
it  has  been  received  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  payment 
of  the  duty  only. 

ADHESIVE  STAMPS.  Adhesive  stamps  may  be  used 
on  the  following  instruments,  but  in  all  other  cases  an 
impressed  stamp  is  necessary ; — 

(1)  Agreements  liable  only  to  a duty  of  6d.  (2)  Bills 
of  Exchange  payable  on  demand,  and  foreign  bills  of 
exchange.  (3)  Bills  of  Lading.  (4)  Certihed  copies  or 
extracts  from  registers  of  births,  etc.  (5)  Charter-parties. 
(6)  Cheques.  (7)  Contract  notes  liable  to  the  duty  of  one 
shilling.  (8)  Contract  notes  where  the  amount  is  less 
than  £100.  (9)  Delivery  orders.  (10)  Dock  Warrants. 
(11)  Leases  of  dwelling-houses  or  parts  thereof  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  a year,  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed 
£10  a year.  (12)  Leases  of  furnished  houses  or  apart- 
ments for  a period  less  than  a year.  (13)  Letters  of 
renunciation.  (14)  Notarial  Acts.  (15)  Policies  of  in- 
surance where  the  duty  is  one  penny,  but  not  policies  of 
marine  or  of  life  insurance.  (16)  Protests  of  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes.  (17)  Proxies  where  the 
duty  is  one  penny  oi^ly.  (18)  Eeceipts,  (19)  Voting 
papers  where  the  duty  is  one  penny  only.  (20)  Warrants 
for  goods. 

CANCELLATION  OP  STAMPS.  The  person  required 
by  law  to  cancel  an  adhesive  stamp  must  do  so  by  wi'iting 
his  name  or  initials  across  it  with  the  true  date  of  his  so 
doing.  In  thq  case  of  impressed  stamps,  the  person 
selling  the  document  containing  the  document,  will 
cancel  it  in  like  manner. 

SPOILED  OR  MIS-USED  STAMPS.  An  aUowance  is 
made  for  these  in  certain  cases.  When  a person  has  an 
unused  stamp  which  he  does  not  want,  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  I’epurchase  it  from  him.  (See  table  of 
“Stamp  Duties”  p.  682.) 

SOME 

RECENT  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

1.  IjABOUE  EXCHAISTG-ES. 

By  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  a system  of 
Labour  Exchanges  has  been  inaugurated  throughout 
the  country.  Each  of  these  exchanges  is  intended  to 
form  a reliable  intelligence  bureau  for  those  seeldng 
employment.  The  entire  system  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  organisation  is  such 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  enabled  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute information  as  to  employers  requiring  workpeople, 
and  workpeople  seeking  employment.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  effective  working  of  these  exchanges,  the  whole 
country  is  divided  into  ten  divisions,  each  with  a clearing 
house  presided  over  by  a divisional  chief,  and  all  co- 
ordinated with  the  central  clearing  house  in  London.  In 
towns  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  30  or  40  first 
class  exchanges  are  being  established  ; in  towns  of  betw'een 
50,000  and  100,000,  there  will  be  46  second  class  exchanges, 
and  a number  of  sub-offices  in  smaller  towns.  A joint 
advisory  committee  is  to  be  estabhshed  in  every  principal 
centre,  on  which  workmen  and  employers  will  meet  in 
equal  numbers  under  the  chairmanship  of  a permanent 
official.  By  the  authority  of  the  committee  loans  towards 
travelling  expenses  may  be  made  to  workmen  travelling  to 
posts  procured  for  them  through  the  exchanges.  The 
system  of  Labour  Exchanges  v/as  inaugurated  in  1910. 

2.  SMALL  HOLDINGS  AND 
ALLOTMENTS. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS.  By  the  SmaU  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Act,  1908,  County  Councils  are  empowered  to 
provide  “ small  holdings  ” (i.e.,  agricultural  holdings 
which  exceed  one  acre  and  either  do  not  exceed  fifty  acres, 
or,  if  they  do  exceed  that  area,  are  of  an  annual  value  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds)  for  persons  who  desire  to  buy  or 
lease  them  for  cultivation.  For  this  purpose  County 
Councils  may  buy  or  lease  land,  and,  if  necessary,  they  can 
acquire  it  compulsorily,  and  adapt  it  for  small  holdings. 
The  Council  can  then  apportion  the  total  cost  of  the  land 
and  its  adaptation  among  the  several  holdings  os  it  seems 
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just,  and  can  then  offer  for  sale,  or  letting,  one  or  more 
small  holdings ; 

(a)  To  a number  of  persons  working  on  a co-operative 
system  approved  by  the  council ; or  (6)  with  the  consent 
of  _ the  Board  of  Apiculture  and  Fisheries,  to  any  associ- 
ation formed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  or  promoting  the 
creation  of  small  holdings,  and  so  constituted  that  the 
pvision  of  profits  amongst  the  members  of  the  association 
is  prohibited  or  restricted. 

On  completion  of  purchase  the  purchasers  must  pay 
at  least  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money.  A portion 
representing  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  purchase- 
money  may,  if  the  Council  think  fit,  be  secured  by  a 
redeemable  perpetual  rent-charge.  The  residue  (if  any) 
of  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  secured  by  a charge  on  the 
holding,  and  is  repayable  either  by  half-yearly  insta,lments 
of  principal  and  interest  within  such  term  not  exceeding 
fifty  years  as  may  be  agreed,  or,  if  the  purchaser  so  requir  ed, 
by  a terminable  annuity  payable  by  equal  half-yearly 
instalments.  The  purchaser  can  discharge  his  instalments, 
or  redeem  the  annuity,  at  any  time,  if  he  so  desires.  Where 
the  tenant  of  a small  holding  has  agreed  with  his  landlord 
for  the  purchase  of  the  holding  the  County  Council  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  advance  to  the  tenant,  on  the  security  of 
the  holding,  an  amount  not  exceeding  four-fifths  of  the 
purchaae-money. 

ALLOTMENTS.  Tho  Act  also  gives  power  to  Borough 
Urban  District,  or  Parish  Councils,  and  in  certain  cases  to 
County  Councils,  where  they  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
a demand  for  allotments  (i.e.,  field  gardens  not  exceeding 
five  acres)  for  the  labouring  population  in  the  district,  and 
that  such  allotments  cannot  be  obtained  at  a reasonable 
rent  by  voluntary  agi'eement,  to  provide  such  allotments. 
For  this  purpose  the  Councils  are  empowered  to  take  land 
on  lease  or  purchase,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory. 
The  rents  of  the  allotments  are  to  be  fixed  at  an  amount 
not  less  than  such  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  ensure 
the  Council  from  loss  (excluding  loss  incurred  in  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  acquire  land  for  allotments).  In  no  case 
can  the  Council  require  more  than  one  quarter’s  rent  to  be 
paid  in  advance.  Allotments  must  not  be  sublet. 

3.  TEBBITORIAL  AND  BESEBVE 
EOBCES. 

TERRITORIAL  AND  RESERVE  FORCES  ACT,  1907. 

This  Act  entirely  re-organised  the  reserve  forces  of  the 
country.  It  established  “ county  associations  ” for  the 
piu’pose  of  advising  and  assisting  the  Army  Council, 
particularly  in  organising  and  maintaining  units  of  the 
territorial  force,  in  recruiting  for  that  force,  in  providing 
facilities  for  rifle  ranges  and  manoeuvre  areas,  in  arranging 
with  employers  of  labour  as  to  holidays  for  training,  in 
establishing  cadet  battalions  and  rifle  clubs,  in  providing 
horses  for  the  peace  requirements  of  the  Territorial  force 
and  accommodation  for  the  safe  custody  of  arms  and 
equipment,  in  the  payment  of  separation  and  other 
allowances  to  the  families  of  men  of  the  Territorial  Force 
when  embodied  or  called  out  on  actual  military  service, 
and  in  the  care  of  reservists  and  discharged  soldiers.  It 
provided  for  the  raising  and  maintenance  of  a force  called 
tho  “ Territorial  Force,”  in  place  of  the  volunteers  and 
yeomaniy  and  it  established  a “ Special  Reseiwe,”  which 
took  the  place  of  the  old  militia. 

COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS.  These  associations  are 
constituted  in  accordance  with  schemes  made  by  the 
Army  Council  (see  p.  441),  which  have  been  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  necessary  expenditure 
incurred  by  County  Associations  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  are  paid  by  the  Army  Council  out  of  money  voted 
by  Parliament  for  army  services.  The  members  of  these 
associations  are  exempted  from  pecuniary  hability  for  any 
act  done  by  them  in  their  capacity  as  members  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

TERRITORIAL  FORCE.  Men  who  enlist  in  this  force 
are  appointed  to  serve  in  such  corps,  or  unit  of  a corps, 
as  they  may  select.  Tliey  ore  enlisted  to  serve  for  such 
period  as  may  be  proscribed,  not  exceeding  four  years 
reckoned  from  tho  date  of  attestation.  But  a man  may 
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be  re-engaged  at  the  end  of  his  term  for  a period  not 
exceeding  a further  four  years.  Men  in  this  force,  except 
when  a proclamation  ordering  the  army  reserve  to  bo  called 
out  on  permanent  service  is  in  force,  are  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged before  the  end  of  their  term  of  service  if  they 

(1)  Give  their  commanding  officer  three  months’  notice 
in  writing ; (2)  pay  to  their  county  association  a prescribed 
sum  not  exceeding  £5 ; and  (3)  deliver  up  in  good  order, 
or  pay  the  value  of,  such  arms,  clothing  and  appoint- 
ments, being  public  property,  as  may  have  been  issued  to 
them. 

These  conditions  of  discharge  may  be  relaxed  or  dispensed 
with  if  the  County  Association  thinks  fit.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  any  member  of  the  force  can  be  discharged  by 
his  commanding  officer  for  misconduct,  disobedience  or 
neglect  of  duty ; but  men  so  discharged  are  entitled  to 
appeal  to  the  Army  Council.  Where  the  time  at  which 
a member  of  the  force  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  be 
discharged  occurs  while  a proclamation  ordering  the  Army 
Reserve  to  be  called  out  on  permanent  service  is  in  force 
he  may  bo  required  to  prolong  his  service  for  such  further 
period,  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  as  the  competent 
military  authority  may  order.  Members  of  the  force  are 
liable  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
they  cannot  be  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  Kingdom  unless 
they  have  voluntarily  offered  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  a preliminary  training  during  their  first 
year  of  service,  members  of  the  force  must,  under  hability 
to  forfeit  a sum  of  money  not  exceeding  £5,  unless  they  get 
a dispensation  from  their  commanding  officer 

(1)  Be  trained  for  not  less  than  eight  or  more  than 
fifteen  or  in  the  case  of  the  mountod  branch  eighteen,  days 
in  each  year;  and  (2)  attend  the  number  of  drills  and 
fulfil  the  other  conditions  relating  to  training  prescribed 
for  their  arm  or  branch  of  the  service. 

N.B. — Members  of  the  force  are  exempt  from  serving  on 
juries. 

ARMY  RESERVE.  The  Act  extended  the  power  of 
enhsting  men  in  the  first  class  of  the  army  reserve  to 
the  enlistment  of  men  who  had  not  previously  served  in 
the  regular  forces.  Such  mefi  are  called  “ special 
reservists.”  The  Act  further  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Militia  to  this  Reserve  Force.  A special  reservist,  if 
he  consents  in  writing  to  be  so  called  out,  is  liable  to  be 
called  out  on  permanent  active  service  without  the  issue 
of  the  proclamation  mentioned  in  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
1882.  The  acceptance  of  a Commission  as  officer  in  either 
the  Territorial  or  Reserve  Forces  does  not  vacate  the  seat 
of  any  member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

4.  THE  CHILDREN’S  CHARTER 
(Act  1908). 

Reference  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents  towards 
their  children  are  dealt  with  under  the  heading  “ Parent 
and  Child,”  (pp.  646-8).  This  article  deals  with  what  has 
been  call^  “ The  Children’s  Charter,”  an  Act  which 
affects  all  (not  merely  parents)  who  have  dealings  with 
children,  and  which  generally  consolidates  and  amends 
the  law  with  respect  to  “ children  ” (i.e.,  persons  under 
fourteen  years  of  age)  and  young  persons'"  (i.e.,  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen). 

INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION.  Where  a person  other 
than  a relative  or  legal  guardian  or  properly  conducted 
religious  or  charitable  home,  school,  hospital,  &c.,  under- 
takes, for  reward,  the  nursing  and  maintenance  for  more 
than  48  hours  of  one  or  more  infants  under  the  age  of  seven 
years,  apart  from  their  parents,  or  having  no  parents,  he 
or  she  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  local  authority. 
The  “ local  authority  ” for  the  City  is  the  Common  Council, 
for  the  rest  of  London  the  County  Council,  and  for  else- 
where the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  The  notice  must  state 
the  name,  sex,  date,  and  place  of  birth  of  the  infant,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  recipient  and  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  child  is  received.  Similar  notices  have  to 
be  given  when  the  recipient  changes  his  or  her  address,  or 
if  the  child  dies,  or  is  removed.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  such  an  infant  the  recipient  must  give  notice 
in  writing  to  the  Coroner  within  twenty-four  hours.  If  the 


notices  are  sent  by  post  they  must  be  in  a registered  cover. 
Persons  who  offend  against  this  portion  of  the  Act  are 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
to  a fine  not  exceeding  £25,  and  they  are  also  liable  to 
forfeit  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  lump  sum  they  may 
have  received  for  maintaining  the  infant.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  children  so  received  for  maintenance  must 
not  exceed  the  number  allowed  by  the  local  authority,  and 
the  children  must  not  bo  kept  in  any  premises  which  are 
overcrowded,  dangerous,  or  insanitary ; or  by  any  person 
who  by  reason  of  negligence,  ignorance,  inebriety,  im- 
morality, criminal  conduct,  or  other  similar  cause,  is  unfit 
to  have  care  of  them. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY.  If  any  person  having 
charge  of  a child  or  young  person  wilfully  assaults,  ill- 
treats,  neglects,  abandons,  or  exposes  it  in  a manner  hkely 
to  cause  it  unnecessary  suffering,  injury  to  its  health,  or 
mental  derangement,  he  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour  and 
liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £100  and  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years.  But  if  it  is  proved  that  the 
person  convicted  would  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
child’s  death,  the  fine  may  be  increased  to  £200,  or  the 
offender  may  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  a term  not 
exceeding  five  years.  Persons  who,  going  to  bed  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  over-lie  and  kill  by  suffocation  an 
infant  under  three  years  of  age  may  be  sentenced  for 
“ neglect  ’’  under  this  part  of  the  Act.  It  is  also  an  offence 
punishable  wit’n  fine  and  imprisonment  to  allow  children 
or  young  persons  to  beg,  whether  or  not  the  begging  is 
cloaked  by  any  pretence  of  singing,  playing,  performing, 
or  offering  anything  for  sale ; or  to  allow  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  to  reside  in  or  frequent  houses 
of  ill-fame ; or  to  allow  girls  under  sixteen  to  consort  with 
persons  of  known  immoral  character.  Provision  is  made 
by  the  Act  for  removing  cliildren  and  young  persons,  in 
respect  of  whom  such  offences  have  been  committed,  to 
“ Ijlaces  of  safety,”  which  means  any  workhouse,  police 
station,  hospital,  surgery,  or  other  suitable  place,  the 
occupier  of  which  is  willing  temporaril}'  to  receive  them. 

JUVENILE  SMOKING.  Any  person  who  sells  to  a person 
apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  any  cigarettes,  cigarette 
paper  or  cigars,  “ whether  for  his  own  use  or  not,”  or 
tobacco  for  his  own  use  is  hable  to  a fine  of  £2  for  the  first 
offence,  £6  for  the  second,  and  £10  for  the  third  or  sub- 
sequent offence.  Constables  and  Park  Keepers  may  seize 
the  cigarettes,  &c.,  found  on  young  persons  (other  than 
those  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business)  and  may  search 
boys  but  not  girls. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  Where 
a youthful  offender  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  is 
between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  convicted  of  an 
offence  ordinarily  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment,  the  court  may  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
sentence  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a certified  reformatory 
school ; and  in  a similar  case  if  the  child  be  under  twelve 
he  may  be  sent  to  a certified  industrial  school.  Children 
under  fourteen  may  also  be  sent  to  certified  industrial 
schools  if  they  are  found  begging,  or  destitute,  or  in  the 
care  of  persons  who  by  reason  of  their  criminal  or  immoral 
or  drunken  habits  are  unfit  to  have  care  of  them.  Young 
persons  may  not  be  kept  in  a reformatory  after  they  are 
nineteen,  or  in  an  industrial  school  after  they  are  si^een, 
but  in  the  latter  case  they  remain  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Managers  of  the  school  until  they  are  eighteen. 

JUVENILE  COURTS.  A court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
when  hearing  charges  against  children  or  young  persons, 
or  when  hearing  applications  for  orders  or  licences  relating 
to  such  persons  where  their  attendance  is  necessary,  must, 
unless  the  child  is  charged  jointly  with  an  adult,  sit  in 
a special  juvenile  court ; and  persons  other  than  newspaper 
representatives  and  those  directly  concerned  in  the  case 
are  to  be  excluded  from  such  courts. 

TREATMENT  OP  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  Sentence 
of  death  in  the  case  of  young  children  and  young  persons 
is  abolished.  Those  found  guilty  will  henceforward  be 
ordered  to  be  detained  during  His  Majesty’s  pleasure. 
Special  places  for  the  detention  of  youthful  offenders  are 
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get  aside  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  those  convicted  of 
murder,  manslaughter,  or  wounding  may  be  sent  there. 
In  less  serious  cases  the  court  may  deal  with  the  case ; — 

(a)  By  dismissing  the  charge ; or 

lb)  By  discharging  the  offender  on  his  entering  into  a 
recognisance;  or 

(c)  By  so  discharging  the  offender  and  placing  him  under 
the  supervision  of  a probation  officer ; or 

(d)  By  committing  the  offender  to  the  aare  of  a relative 
or  other  fit  person ; or 

(e)  By  sending  the  offender  to  an  industrial  school ; or 

(/)  By  sending  the  offender  to  a reformatory  school ; or 

(y)  By  ordering  the  offender  to  be  whipped ; or 

(7»)  By  ordering  the  offender  to  pay  a fine,  damages,  or 
costs;  or 

(i)  By  ordering  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  offender 
to  pay  a fine,  damages,  or  costs ; or 

(f)  By  ordering  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  offender 
to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour ; or 

(/;:)  By  committing  the  offender  to  custody  in  a place 
of  detention  provided  under  this  part  of  tins  Act ; or 

(Z)  Where  the  offender  is  a young  person,  by  sentencing 
him  to  imprisonment ; or 

(m)  By  dealing  with  the  case  in  any  other  manner  in 
wliich  it  may  be  legally  dealt  with. 

5.  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 


THE  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  ACT,  1908.  By  this  Act 
Parliament  and  the  nation  for  the  first  time  recognise  that 
it  is  a duty  imposed  on  all  good  citizens  to  support  the 
aged  without  subjecting  them  to  the  disabilities  of  paupers. 
It  provides  for  the  payment  of  weekly  pensions  to  persona 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy  and  who  have 
satisfied  the  pension  authorities  that  for  the  previous 
twenty  years  they  have  been  British  subjects  having  their 
residence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  their  means 
as  calculated  under  the  Act  do  not  exceed  £31  lOs.  Od.  per 
annum.  But  such  persons  are  disqualified  if 

(a)  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  they  have  been  in 
receipt  of  poor  relief,  other  than  medical  or  surgical  relief 
(including  home  comforts  and  food),  supplied  on  the 
recommendation  of  a medical  officer,  or  (b)  if  before 
becoming  entitled  to  the  pension  they  have  habitually 
failed  to  work  according  to  their  abilty  for  themselves 
and  their  dependants,  or  (c)  for  a period  of  ten  yeai-s 
after  their  release  in  cases  where  they  have  been  im- 
prisoned vdthout  the  option  of  a fine. 

In  calculating  the  means  of  a person  account  is  taken  of 
(a)  The  income  he  or  she  may  reasonably  expect  to 
receive  in  cash  during  the  year  (excluding  sums  received 
as  pension  under  the  Act),  (h)  the  yearly  advantage 
accruing  to  him  or  her  from  the  use  or  enjoyment  of 
property,  (c)  the  yearly  income  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  profitable  investment  of  property,  not  so  invested 
and  (d)  the  yearly  value  of  any  benefit  or  privilege 
enjoyed  by  such  person. 

In  calculating  the  means  of  a married  couple  living 
together  the  means  of  each  is  taken  at  half  the  total  means 
of  both.  The  pensions  granted  under  this  Act  are  inalien- 
able, even  in  bankruptcy,  and  any  assignment  of  them  is 
void.  Intending  claimants  of  Old  Age  Pensions  can  obtain 
information  from  their  local  Post  Office,  and  it  is  through 
the  Post  Office  that  the  pensions  are  paid  by  the  Treasury. 
AH  claims  are  considered  by  local  pension  committees,  but 
persons  aggrieved  by  their  decisions  may  appeal  to  the 
central  pension  authority  (that  is,  the  Local  Government 
Board)  whose  decision  is  final.  Those  who  knowingly 
make  false  representations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
or  continuing  an  old  age  pension  are  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  six  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 


It  should  be  noted  that  where  an  Englishwoman 
marries  an  alien,  she  becomes  an  alien  in  law,  and  as 
such  she  is  disqualified  from  receiving  a pension ; even 
if  she  be  a widow  (unless  by  re-marrying  a &itish  subject, 
she  becomes  again  a British  subject). 

The  amount  of  the  weekly  pension  depends  on  the 
yearly  means  of  the  pensioner,  being 

5s.  when  the  yearly  income  do^  not  exceed  £21  0 
„ » n „ £23  13 

V „ „ „ „ £26  5 

-3-  M „ „ „ £28  17 


£31  0 


0 

6 

0 

6 

0 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME.  A divorced  woman  has  a right 
to  retain  the  name  of  her  husband  should  she  desire  to 
do  so.  And  generally,  any  person  is  entitled  to  call 
himself  by  any  name  he  pleases,  and  he  need  not 
adopt  any  formality  in  making  a change.  Of  course  he 
must  not  adopt  another  person’s  name  as  a cloak  to  fraud 
or  even  make  use  of  his  own  name  in  such  a way  that 
other  persons  are  thereby  defrauded.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  a person  claims  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  world 
bearing  a particular  name  will  not  of  itself  entitle  him  to 
restrain  any  one  else  from  adopting  that  name. 

Though  no  formality  need  necessarily  be  observed  in 
changing  one’s  name,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  do  some 
public  act,  as  confusion  might  arise.  The  most  usual  way  of 
ch9,nging  one’s  name  is  to  execute  a deed  poll  (stamp  duty 
10s.),  and  to  publicly  advertise  the  change  of  name. 
Another  and  more  costly  way  is  to  apply  for  a Roj’al 
Licence  to  adopt  a particular  name.  If  the  licence  is 
applied  for  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  terms  of 
some  Will  or  Settlement  require  the  applicant  to  adopt 
the  name,  the  stamp  duty  is  £60 ; but  if  the  Licence  is 
applied  for  merely  voluntarily,  then  the  duty  is  only  £10. 

DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER.  The  Colonial  Marriages 
(Deceased  Wife’s  Sister)  Act,  1906,  renders  vaUd  for  all 
purposes  whatever  marriages  with  a decease^  wife’s  sister 
performed  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  where  such 
marriages  are  legal  and  between  parties  domiciled  therein. 
And  by  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Act,  1907,  marriage 
with  a decea-sed  wife’s  sister  is  rendered  legal  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a man  to 
marry  the  sister  of  his  divorced  wife,  or  of  his  wife  by 
whom  he  has  been  divorced,  during  the  Ufetime  of 
such  wife. 

COMMON  CARRIER.  A common  carrier  is  a person 
who  is  engaged  in  carrying  goods  as  his  regular  business, 
and  who  undertakes  to  carry  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 
employ  him ; but  the  term  does  not  include  a person  or 
company  that  conveys  passengers  only.  He  is  bound  to 
take  any  goods  brought  to  him  by  any  person,  provided 
ha  has  room,  and  that  they  are  of  a class  which  he  under- 
takes to  carry,  and  &ve  not  of  such  a nature  as  to  subject 
him  to  unusual  risks.  He  must  charge  a reasonable  rate, 
and  must  not  impose  unreasonable  conditions.  For  his 
liabilities,  &c.,  refer  to  “Common  Carrier”  in  Index, 
Persons  who  for  hire  undertake  the  removal  of  furniture 
from  one  house  to  another  are  under  the  same  general 
liability  as  a common  carrier,  and  are  therefore  liable  for 
any  loss,  breakage  or  damage  occurring  in  the  course  of 
removal,  unless  a special  contract  be  entered  into  by 
both  parties  relieving  the  furniture  remover  of  his 
liability  or  setting  a limit  to  his  pecuniary  risk. 

JUSTICES  OP  THE  PEACE  ACT,  1906.  This  Act 
abolishes  the  qualification  by  astate  previously  required 
for  county  justices,  and  allows  persons  who  reside  within 
seven  miles  of  a county  to  be  appointed  justices  for  that 
county  if  they  are  qualified  in  other  respects.  The  Act 
also  allows  solicitors  to  be  appointed  county  justices  pro- 
viding neither  they  nor  their  partners  practise  directly  or 
indirectly  before  the  justices  of  that  county  or  of  any 
borough  within  the  county.  The  Chairman  of  a County 
Council  or  Mayor  of  a boroffgh  is  by  the  Act  ex  ofpcio  • 
a justice  of  the  peace.  With  regard  to  women,  when 
holding  one  of  these  offices,  see  p.  462. 

UNIFORM.  It  is  illegal  for  any  person,  other  than 
a soldier,  except  when  taking  part  in  a performance  at 
a theatre,  music-hall,  or  circus  to  wear  a military  uniform, 
under  a penalty  of  £5.  And  any  person,  other  than 
a soldier  or  sailor,  who  wears  a naval  or  military  uniform, 
or  the  semblance  of  one,  so  as  “to  bo  likely  to  bring 
contempt”  upon  such  uniform  is  liable  to  a fine  of  £10  or 
a month’s  imprisonment. 

LIGHTS  ON  VEHICLES.  It  is  compulsory  for  rehiele* 
to  carry  a white  light  on  the  off  side  at  night,  and  if  the 
load  projects  more  than  six  feet  to  the  rear  a red  light 
must  also  be  displayed  ia  th«  roar. 
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PART  IV. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 


NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS. 

NEGOTIABILITY.  A negotiable  instrument  is  such 
tliat  whoever  takes  it  in  good  faith,  and  gives  value 
for  it,  becomes  its  absolute  owner,  and  can  enforce 
payment  of  it,  provided  the  instrument  was  in  such 
a condition  that  the  true  owner  oould,  by  simple 
delivery,  transfer  the  ownership  of  it.  Such  instruments 
are  exactly  on  the  footing  of  coined  money.  If  money 
is  stolen  by  a thief,  and  the  thief  subsequently  parts 
with  the  money  to  a person  who  takes  the  money  not 
knowing  that  it  was  stolen,  and  gives  value  for  it,  such 
person  becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  the  money,  and  the 
person  from  whom  the  money  was  stolen  cannot  recover 
it  from  him.  Among  the  most  famiUar  examples  of 
negotiable  instruments  are  bills  of  exchange,  cheques, 
promissory  notes,  bank-notes,  exchequer  bills,  dividend 
warrants.  East  India  bonds,  and  in  some  cases  foreign 
bonds.  But  if  a foreign  bond  shows  on  the  face  of  it  that 
the  transferee  is  not  by  mere  delivery  to  become  the  owner 
until  some  further  act  is  done,  e.g.,  a railroad  bond  which 
states  that  the  transferee  does  not  become  the  owner  of  the 
bond  until  his  name  is  registered  on  the  Company’s  books, 
such  bond  is  not  negotiable.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
with  regard  to  bilk  of  exchange,  cheques,  promissory  notes 
and  bonds,  that  in  order  to  be  negotiable  they  must  be  m 
such  a condition  that  the  true  owner  could  by  simple 
delivery  transfer  the  ownership  of  them.  For  example, 
the  ownership  of  a bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  bearer,  can 
without  further  formality  be  transferred  by  simple  delivery. 
Such  a bill,  if  stolen,  and  transferred  by  the  thief  to  a 
person  who  takes  it  in  good  faith  and  who  gives  value  for 
it,  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  that  person.  He 
can  enforce  payment  of  it,  though  the  thief  from  whom  he 
took  it  had  no  title  to  it,  and  could  not  enforce  payment 
of  it.  But  a bill  or  a cheque  payable  to  order  is  not  in 
a negotiable  condition  until  it  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  payable,  and  until  it  is  indorsed,  the 
ownership  of  it  cannot  be  transferred  by  simple  dehvery. 
Hence,  if  a bill  or  cheque  payable  to  order  is  obtained  by 
fraud,  and  the  person  so  obtaining  it  transfers  it  without 
indorsing  it  to  a person  who  takes  it  in  good  faith  and  who 
gives  value  for  it,  such  transferee  has  no  title  to  the  bill  or 
the  cheque,  and  cannot  enforce  payment  of  it. 

LOST  BANK  NOTES.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  bank- 
notes. It  may,  therefore,  be  asked  what  is  the  object  of 
stopping  payment  of  cheques  or  bank-notes  which  have 
been  lost  or  stolen,  since  in  either  case  a bona  fide  holder  for 
value  can  enforce  payment  of  them.  The  reason  for 
stopping  payment  is  merely  to  trace  through  whose  hands 
such  cheque  or  bank-note  has  passed.  In  one  case  bank- 
notes, the  numbers  of  which  were  known,  had  been  stolen. 
The  numbers  were  advertised.  Eventually  the  notes  came 
into  the  hands  of  a person  who  took  them  in  exchange  for 
gold.  He  knew  of  these  numbers.  In  fact  the  numbers 
were  suspended  in  his  oflBoe  at  the  time,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten aU  about  the  matter.  It  was  held  that  the  bank 
could  not  refuse  payment  of  them,  because  he  had  taken 
the  notes  in  good  faith  and  had  given  value  for  them. 

WHEN  NOT  NEGOTIABLE.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  above  considerations  only  apply  so  long  as  these 
instruments  are  in  a negotiable  condition.  The  negotiability 
of  a bill  of  exchange  is  destroyed  when  it  is  over-due  and 
dishonoured,  or  when  it  has  been  restrictively  indorsed,  or 
when  it  has  been  discharged.  (See  below  under  Indorse^ 
merit).  The  negotiability  of  a cheque  is  destroyed  by 


writing  across  the  face  of  it  the  words  “ not  negotiable.” 
When,  therefore,  a person  takes  any  of  these  instruments 
in  these  circumstances,  he  can  have  no  better  title  to  them 
than  the  person  who  gave  it  to  him  had  ; and  if  the  trans- 
feror could  not  enforce  payment,  neither  can  the  transferee. 
The  above  explanation  shows  what  is  implied  by  the  words 
“negotiable”  and  “not  negotiable.”  With  this  preface, 
the  more  familiar  examples  of  negotiable  instruments,  viz., 
bills  of  exchange,  cheques  and  promissory  notes,  will  now 
be  dealt  with  in  some  detail. 

1.  BILLS  OP  EXCHANGE. 

A bill  of  exchange  is  an  order  in  writing  addressed  by 
one  person  to  another,  in  favour  of  a specified  person 
or  of  bearer,  for  payment  of  a sura  certain  in  money 
at  a certain  time.  The  order  must  be  unconditional. 
The  time  of  payment  must  bo  either  on  demand  or 
at  a fixed  or  determinable  future  time.  The  sum  of 
money  must  be  certain,  and  the  order  must  not 
require  any  other  act  to  be  done  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  money.  For  example,  “ a bill  for  such  sum 
as  W.  Jones  shall  find  to  be  a fair  price  for  goods  sold  by 
J.  Smith  to  R.  Brown  on  July  25th,  1904.”  is  not  a bill  of 
exchange,  because  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  is  not  in 
express  terms  mentioned  on  the  face  of  the  instrument. 
So  again,  a bill  for  say  £100  payable  “ on  the  marriage 
of  X,”  or  a bill  for  say  £100  payable  “ on  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  ‘Teutonic’  at  Southampton,”  is  not  a bill  of  exchange, 
because  not  only  is  the  time  of  the  event  incapable  of 
being  determined,  but  the  event  itself  is  uncertain.  The 
marriage  may  never  take  place,  or  the  ship  may  never 
arrive  in  port.  But  a bill  say  for  £100  payable  “ on  the 
death  of  X,”  is  a good  bill  of  exchange,  for  though  the  time 
of  the  death  is  uncertain,  yet  the  event  itself  must  take 
place.  A bill  may  be  made  payable  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

AN  INLAND  BILL  OP  EXCHANGE  is  a bill  drawn  and 
payable  within  the  British  Isles,  or  drawn  within  the  British 
Isles,  upon  some  person  resident  therein.  All  other  bilk 
are  foreign.  The  following  is  an  example  of  an  inland  bill ; 

“ London,  June  1904. 

£200. 

Two  months  after  date  pay  to  Mr.  W.  J ones,  or  order,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  value  received. 

JOHN  BROWN. 

To  Mb.  James  Roberts, 

Belfast.” 

Here  John  Brown  is  called  the  “ drawer,”  James  Roberts 
the  “drawee,”  and  W.  Jones  the  “payee.”  As  soon  as 
the  “ drawee  ” writes  across  the  face  of  the  bill  his  signature 
with  or  without  the  word  “ accepted,”  he  k called  the 
“ acceptor.”  By  so  doing  he  signifies  that  he  has  agreed 
to  the  order  of  the  drawer  t but  he  k not  liable  on  the  bill 
until  he  has  done  so  and  has  delivered  the  bill  to  the  person 
who  k entitled  to  it.  As  the  bill  k payable  to  order,  the 
payee  must  write  his  signature  on  the  back  of  the  bill  before 
ho  can  obtain  payment  of  it,  or  transfer  it  to  a third  party. 
When  he  writes  hk  name  on  the  back  the  payee  is  call^ 
the  “ indorser,”  and  if  he  writes  on  the  back  of  the  bill  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  transfers  it,  and  expresses 
it  to  be  payable,  such  person  is  called  the  “indorsee.” 
Such  indorsee  may  in  turn  become  an  indorser.  All 
persons  thus  affixing  their  signature  to  a bill  are  called 
“ parties  to  the  bill,”  and  are  each  liable  to  the  holder 
in  due  course,  that  is  to  the  person  who  takes  the  bill 
from  any  one  in  good  faith,  and  who  gives  value  for  it, 
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It  will,  therefore,  be  easily  understood  that  the  more 
signatures  are  attached  to  a bill,  the  greater  is  the  holder’s 
security.  For  if  the  acceptor  is  unable  to  meet  the  bill,  the 
holder  can  call  upon  the  drawer  to  pay  it,  and  failing  the 
drawer,  he  can  demand  payment  from  each  of  the  indorsers, 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  indorsements,  but  notice 
of  dishonour  must  be  promptly  given  to  the  drawer  and 
all  the  indorsers.  (See  “Dishonour”  below.) 

Where  the  amount  expressed  in  words  on  the  bill  differs 
from  the  amount  expressed  in  figures,  the  amount  expressed 
in  words  will  be  taken  as  the  real  amount  for  which  the 
bill  is  drawn.  This  also  applies  to  cheques.  A bill  is  not 
invalid  by  reason  only  of  its  not  being  dated,  being  ante- 
dated, post-dated  or  dated  on  a Sunday.  The  words  “ for 
value  received  ” are  unnecessary,  as  it  is  always  presumed 
that  value  has  been  given,  until  the  contrary  is  proved. 

Bills  may  be  drawn  payable  “ at  sight  ” or  “ on  demand  ” 
or  “ so  many  days  after  sight,”  or  “on  a specified  day,” 
or  “ so  many  days  or  months  after  date.”  The  payee  may 
be  the  drawer  himself;  and  the  bill  may  be  made  payable  to 
bearer  or  to  order.  As  has  been  already  explained,  in  the 
case  of  a bill  payable  to  bearer,  no  indorsement  is  necessary 
to  make  the  bill  negotiable,  though  for  the  sake  of  security 
it  is  wise  to  obtain  the  payee's  indorsement.  In  the  case 
of  a bill  payable  to  order,  the  property  in  the  bill  cannot 
be  transferred  until  the  payee  has  indorsed  it. 

A FOREIGN  BILL  OP  EXCHANGE  is  usually  drawn  in 
three  copies  or  sets,  exactly  similar,  but  each  is  expressed 
to  be  payable  only  in  cose  that  each  of  the  other  two  has 
not  been  paid.  This  is  done  to  lessen  the  danger  of  being 
lost  in  transmission.  The  “ first  of  Exchange  ” only 
need  be  drawn  on  stamped  paper. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a foreign  bill : 

“ London,  July  2lilh,  1904. 

£100. 

At  sixty  days  after  sight  of  this  first  of  exchange  (second 
and  third  unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of  J.  Brown,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  value  received,  and  place  the  same 
to  account  as  advised. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

To  Mr.  Eobt.  Harvev, 

Melbourne.” 

RIGHTS  AND  LIABILITIES.  A bill  of  exchange  is  a 
good  payment  for  a debt  unless  and  until  it  has  been 
dishonoured,  when  the  debt  revives.  The  creditor,  how- 
ever, is  not  bound  to  accept  payment  by  cheque  or  other 
bill  of  exchange,  he  can  demand  payment  in  legal  tender 
(i.e.  coin  or  Bank  of  England  notes),  and  he  is  not 
bound  to  give  change.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  where  a creditor  has  been  paid  by  a bill,  and  then 
transfers  the  bill  to  a third  party,  the  bill  being  subse- 
quently dishonoured,  he  (the  creditor)  cannot  sue  for  the 
debt  until  he  takes  up  the  bill,  or  gets  it  back  into  his 
possession. 

No  person  can  be  made  liable  on  a bill  of  exchange  unless 
he  has  affixed  his  signature  to  it  and  has  capacity  to  contract; 
e.g.  an  infant  cannot  be  made  liable  on  a bill  of  exchange, 
even  if  he  has  given  the  bill  in  payment  for  necessaries, 
though  he  can  be  sued  for  the  price  of  the  necessaries. 
A lunatic  or  a drunken  person  who  accepts  a bill  of  exchange 
cannet  be  sued  by  a person  who  was  aware  of  the  lunacy 
or  drunkenness,  but  he  could  be  sued  by  a holder  in  due 
course,  that  is  a person  who  gave  value  for  it,  and  who  was 
unaware  that  the  bill  was  accepted  by  the  acceptor  when  in 
a state  of  intoxication  or  lunacy.  Again,  where  a person 
signs  as  servant  or  agent  of  another,  he  is  not  personally 
liable  thereon,  provided  he  acts  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority,  and  makes  it  clear  on  the  face  of  the  bill  that 
he  is  signing  merely  in  his  capacity  as  servant  or  agent  of 
that  other.  He  should,  however,  be  careful  to  insert  the 
name  of  his  principal,  for  the  mere  addition  to  his  own 
name  of  words  describing  himself  as  an  agent  does  not 
exempt  him  from  personal  liability. 

Where  a bill  is  given  for  an  illegal  consideration,  e.g.  in 
payment  of  a bet,  the  person  who  took  the  bill  in  payment 
of  the  bet  cannot  enforce  payment  from  the  person  who 
gave  it  to  him  in  payment ; but  a holder  in  due  course  could, 
because  he  was  not  aware  that  the  bill  was  founded  («a  an 


illegal  consideration,  and  because  he  gave  value  for  it. 
Where  the  drawer  has  given  no  consideration  (value)  to 
the  acceptor,  he  cannot  sue  the  acceptor ; but  a holder  in 
due  course  can  enforce  payment  of  it.  The  liability  of  all 
parties  to  the  bUl  exists  for  six  years  from  the  maturity  of 
the  bill,  during  which  period  they  may  be  sued  by  a holder 
in  due  course.  The  special  features  of  bills  of  exchange 
will  now  be  dealt  with. 

ACCEPTANCE  of  a bill  of  exchange  signifies  that  the 
drawee  agrees  to  the  order  of  the  drawer.  It  must  be 
wi’itten  on  the  biU  and  signed  by  the  drawee,  who  must 
perform  his  promise  by  the  payment  of  money  only.  The 
drawee  may  accept  the  bill  before  it  has  been  signed  by  the 
drawer,  but  the  bill  is  not  a bill  really  until  the  drawer  puts 
his  name  to  it.  And  when  a bill  has  been  accepted  without 
a drawer’s  name  to  it,  the  date  of  the  bill  is  reckoned  from 
the  time  when  he  puts  his  name  to  it.  A bill  may  also  be 
accepted  when  it  is  over  due  or  after  being  dishonoured. 

Acceptances  are  either  general  or  qualified.  A general 
acceptance  agrees  without  any  qualification  to  the  order  of 
the  drawer.  ^ A qualified  accept^ce  states  in  express  terms 
some  variation  of  the  drawer’s  order.  For  example,  the 
acceptor  may  agree  to  pay  part  only  of  the  sum  for  which 
the  bill  is  drawn,  or  to  pay  it  at  a particular  place  only,  or 
may  vary  the  time  at  which  the  bill  shall  be  paid,  or  may 
make  payment  depend  on  some  condition  being  fulfilled. 
A holder  may  refuse  to  take  a qualified  acceptance,  and 
may  then  treat  the  bill  as  dishonoured  by  non-acceptance. 
If  a holder  takes  a qualified  acceptance  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  drawer  or  an  indorser,  such  drawer  or 
indorser  will  be  no  longer  liable  on  the  bill. 

ACCEPTOR,  that  is,  the  person  who  agrees  to  the  oMer 
of  the  drawer.  Until  he  accepts  and  delivers  the  bill  to  the 
party  entitled  to  it,  he  is  not  liable  on  the  bill.  So  that 
if  the  bill  is  stolen  from  his  desk  and  gets  into  circulation, 
he  cannot  be  made  to  pay  it.  An  acceptor  cannot  turn 
round  and  say  to  a holder  in  due  course  that  the  drawer 
had  no  right  to  draw,  or  that  the  drawer’s  signature  is  a 
forgery,  for  he  is  presumed  to  know  his  signature.  The 
acceptor  is  the  person  primarily  liable  on  the  bilL 

An  acceptor  is  not  liable  for  any  fraudulent  alterations 
that  may  be  made  after  acceptance.  In  one  case,  a bill 
for  £500  was  presented  for  acceptance,  with  a stamp  to 
cover  an  amount  of  £3,500,  and  the  drawer  had  designedly 
left  spaces  to  insert  this  larger  amount.  The  acceptor 
could  easily  have  seen  this,  but  he  wrote  his  acceptance 
and  handed  th>.bill  to  the  drawer,  who  fraudulently  turned 
it  into  a bill  for  £3,500.  Subsequently  the  drawer  dis- 
counted the  biU,  and  got  cash  for  it.  It  was  held  that  the 
discounter  could  only  recover  £500  from  the  acceptor. 

DAYS  OF  GRACE.  A bill  must  be  paid  when  it  falls 
due.  The  time  when  it  falls  due  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  country  in  which  the  bill  is  payal)le.  In  this  country, 
to  determine  the  day  on  which  the  biU  falls  due,  three  days, 
called  “ days  of  grace,”  are  added  to  tke  time  mentioned 
on  the  bill  as  the  date  for  payment,  and  the  bill  is  due  and 
payable  on  the  last  day  of  grace.  If  the  last  day  of  grace 
falls  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  a public 
fast  day  or  thanksgiving  day,  the  bill  is  due  on  the  preceding 
business  day.  When  the  last  day  of  grace  is  a bank  holiday ; 
or  when  the  last  day  of  grace  is  a Sunday,  and  the  second 
day  of  grace  is  a bank  holiday;  the  bill  is  due  and  is  payable 
on  the  succeeding  business  day.  The  term  month  in  a bill 
means  a calendar  month. 

DISCHARGE  OF  A BILL.  A bill  is  discharged  by 
payment ; or  when  the  acceptor  is  or  becomes  the  holder  of 
it  in  due  course,  at  or  after  the  time  when  payment  is  duo, 
or  when  the  holder  of  a biU  at  or  after  payment  is  due ; 
renounces  his  right  of  payment  against  the  acceptor,  either 
in  writing  or  by  delivering  up  the  bill  to  the  acceptor. 

For  example,  if  the  holder  of  a bill  of  exchange,  say  for 
£100,  gave  a receipt  for  that  amount  to  the  acceptor  that 
receipt  would  not  free  the  acceptor  from  his  liability  on 
the  bill.  In  order  to  free  the  acceptor  from  liability  on  the 
biU,  the  biU  must  be  given  up  to  the  acceptor;  or  the  holder 
must  at  or  after  its  maturity  expressly  state  in  writing 
that  the  acceptor  is  free  from  liability  on  the  biU*  Again, 
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suppose  B lends  A £500  and  A gives  B a promissory  note 
for  that  amount.  Subsequently  B,  in  order  to  relieve 
A from  liability,  gives  him  a receipt  for  that  amount.  A 
is  still  liable  on  the  note,  and  should  B die,  his  executors 
could  sue  A on  the  note  for  £500.  The  proper  course 
would  have  been  for  B to  have  given  back  the  note  to  A. 

When  the  holder  intentionally  cancels  a bill,  and  the  can- 
cellation is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it,  the  bill  is  discharged. 
Material  alterations,  e.g.  of  the  date,  sum  payable,  time 
and  place  of  payment,  without  the  assent  of  all  parties 
liable  on  the  bill,  will  discharge  it  except  as  against  the 
party  who  has  himself  made  the  alteration,  and  subsequent 
indorsers.  But  if  the  alteration  is  not  apparent,  the  bill 
is  not  discharged,  for  the  holder  in  due  course  can  enforce 
payment  of  it  according  to  its  original  tenor. 

DISHONOUR.  A bill  is  said  to  be  dishonoured  when 
the  drawee  refuses  to  accept  it  on  its  being  presented  for 
acceptance,  or  having  accepted,  refuses  to  pay  it  when  it 
falls  due.  When  a bill  is  dishonoured  by  non-acceptance, 
the  holder  cannot  sue  the  drawee,  but  he  can  at  once  sue 
the  drawer  and  any  indorser,  provided  he  gives  within  a 
reasonable  time  notice  of  dishonour  to  the  drawer  and  the 
indorsers.  If  notice  of  dishonour  is  not  given,  the  drawer 
and  the  indorsers  will  not  be  liable  on  the  bill.  The  notice 
must  be  sent  off  to  reach  the  party  receiving  the  notice 
on  the  day  after  the  dishonour,  where  such  person 
receiving  the  notice  resides  in  the  same  place  as  the  person 
giving  the  notice.  Where  they  reside  in  different  places, 
the  notice  must  be  sent  off  on  the  day  after  the  dishonour 
of  the  bill,  and  if  there  is  no  convenient  post,  then  by  the 
next  post  thereafter. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  dishonour  by  non-payment. 
But  of  course  if  a bill  is  dishonoured  by  non-pa3mient,  the 
holder  can  sue  the  acceptor  as  well  as  the  drawer  and  the 
indorsers.  Notice  of  dishonour  need  not  be  given  to  the 
acceptor. 

Delay  in  giving  notice  of  dishonour  is  excused  where  the 
delay  is  caused  by  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  party  giving  notice,  and  not  imputable  to  his  default, 
misconduct  or  negligence.  When  the  cause  of  delay 
ceases  to  operate,  the  notice  must  be  given  with  reasonable 
diligence. 

DRAWEE,  that  is,  the  person  upon  whom  a bill  of 
exchange  is  drawn.  He  must  be  named  or  indicated  on 
the  bill  with  reasonable  certainty,  e.g.  the  bill  may  be 
addressed  to  a particular  place  or  house,  and  the  person 
living  there  may  accept  it.  The  only  person  who  can  sue 
the  drawee  for  non-acceptance  is  the  ^awer,  and  he  cannot 
sue  unless  the  drawee  has  agreed  to  accept,  which  agree- 
ment may  be  express,  or  understood  by  the  usual  course 
of  business  between  the  parties. 

FORGERY.  A forged  or  unauthorised  signature  is 
wholly  inoperative,  and  no  right  to  retain  the  bill  or  to 
enforce  payment  of  it  against  any  party  to  the  bill  can  be 
acquired  through  that  signature,  unless  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  sought  to  retain  or  enforce  payment  of  the  bill 
is  precluded  from  setting  up  the  forgery  or  want  of  authority. 
An  unauthorised  signature  not  amounting  to  forgery  may 
be  ratified,  and  the  party  whose  signature  in  the  first 
place  was  unauthorised,  may  render  himself  liable  on  the  j 
bill.  A few  examples  will  make  this  clear: — 

(1)  A bill  payable  to  the  order  of  John  Smith  gets  into 
the  possession  of  another,  who  forges  Smith’s  indorsement 
and  hands  the  bill  over  to  Brown,  who  takes  it  in  good 
faith  and  gives  value  for  it.  Brown  acquires  no  title  to  the 
bill,  and  cannot  compel  the  acceptor  to  pay  it. 

(2)  A clerk  forges  his  employer’s  name  as  a drawer  to  a 
bill  of  exchange,  gets  D to  accept  it,  and  then  indorses  it  ! 
over  to  0,  who  takes  it  in  good  faith  and  gives  value  for  it. 
Here  C can  compel  the  acceptor  to  pay  the  bill,  because  the 
acceptor  is  precluded  from  denying  the  drawer’s  signature, 
as  he  is  presumed  to  know  that  signature.  Of  course,  if 
the  acceptor  is  unable  to  pay,  the  supposed  drawer  is  in  no 
way  liable  because  his  signature  had  bean  forged,  though, 
ha,d  it  not  been  forged,  he  would  have  been  liable  to  pay 
it,  in  case  the  acceptor  was  unable  to  meet  the  bill. 

(3)  A bill  is  payable  to  G’s  order.  His  clerk  forges  his 


indorsement,  and  transfers  the  bill  to  D,  who  takes  it  in 
good  faith  and  gives  value  for  it.  D then  presents 
the  bill  to  the  drawee  for  acceptance.  The  drawee  accepts 
the  bin  and  makes  it  payable  at  his  bankers.  The  bankers 
pay  D.  The  bankers  must  bear  the  loss,  they  cannot  debit 
the  acceptor  with  this  payment.  Hence  baiters  as  a rule 
make  a special  agreement  with  their  customers,  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  pay  bills,  accepted  by  their  customers,  the 
customers  will  in  such  cases  bear  the  loss. 

HOLDER  IN  DUE  COURSE  is  the  person  who  has 
taken  a bill  complete  and  regular  on  the  face  of  it  before 
the  bill  was  overdue,  and  without  notice  of  its  having  been 
dishonoured.  He  must  have  taken  the  bill  in  good  faith 
and  for  value,  and  he  must  be  unaware  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  negotiated  to  him  of  any  defect  in  the  title  of 
the  person  who  negotiated  it  to  him.  That  is,  he  must  not 
be  aware  that  the  person  who  negotiated  the  bill  to  him 
obtained  it  or  the  acceptance  thereof  by  fraud,  duress, 
force  or  fear  or  other  unlawful  means,  or  for  an  illegal 
consideration. 

Any  person  who  derives  his  title  to  a bill  through  a holder 
in  due  course,  and  is  not  himself  a party  to  any  fraud  or 
illegality  affecting  it,  has  all  the  rights  of  a holder  in  duo 
course,  and  may  enforce  payment  agaiust  all  parties 
liable  on  the  bill. 

When  a bill  payable  after  siglit  is  negotiated  the 
holder  must  either  present  the  bill  for  acceptance  or 
negotiate  it  within  a reasonable  time.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  drawer  and  all  indorsers  prior  to  that  holder  are  dis- 
charged. When  accepted,  the  holder  must  present  it  for 
payment  on  the  day  it  falls  due,  otherwise  the  drawer  and 
the  indorsers  will  be  discharged  from  all  liability  on  the  bill. 

A holder  in  due  course  holds  the  bill  free  from  any  defects 
of  title  of  prior  parties.  He  is  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
bill,  and  can  enforce  payment  of  it,  and  if  he  obtains  pay- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  person  who  pays  him  in  due  course 
gets  a valid  discharge  for  the  bill. 

INDORSEE  is  the  person  to  whom  a bill  of  exchange  is 
assigned,  by  the  holder  w'riting  above  his  signature  a 
direction  to  pay  the  bill  to,  or  to  the  order  of,  such 
person.  Upon  delivery  of  the  bill  to  the  indorsee  he 
becomes  the  owner  of  it. 

INDORSEMENT  is  the  signature  on  the  back  of  a bill, 
whereby  the  person  so  signing  and  dehvering  the  bill 
transfers  to  another  the  property  in  it.  An  indorsement 
may  be  in  blank,  or  special,  or  restrictive,  or  it  may  be 
conditional. 

(1)  An  indorsement  in  blank  ccusisls  of  the  simple  signa- 
ture of  the  person  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable.  It  specifies 
no  indorsee,  and  a bill  so  indorsed  becomes  payable  to  bearer. 
The  holder  may  convert  a blank  indorsement  into  a special 
indorsement  by  writing  above  the  indorser’s  signature 
a direction  to  pay  the  bill  to  himself,  or  to  his  order,  or  to 
some  other  person. 

(2)  A special  indorsement  specifies  the  person  to  whom 
or  to  whose  order  a bill  is  payable,  e.g.  Pay  J.  Day  or  order, 
W.  Brown.  In  this  case  the  bill  is  assigned  by  W.  Brown 
to  J.  Day,  and  before  the  latter  can  assign  the  bill  he 
must  indorse  it  with  his  signature. 

(3)  A restrictive  indorsement  is  one  which  prohibits 
further  negotiation  of  the  biU,  or  which  expresses  that  it  ivS 
a mere  authority  to  deal  with  the  bill  as  thereby  directed, 
and  that  it  does  not  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  bill.  For 
example,  a bill  is  payable  to  D or  his  order.  Before  D can 
negotiate  the  biU  he  must  write  his  signature  on  the  back, 
and  if  he  wishes  to  restrictively  indorse  it,  he  must  prefix 
some  such  words  as  “ Pay  X only,”  or  “ Pay  X for 
the  account  of  Z,”  or  “ Pay  X or  order  for  coUection.’* 
When  a bill  is  restrictively  indorsed  it  ceases  to  be 
transferable,  unless  the  indorsement  authorises  transfer. 
If  the  restrictive  indorsement  authorises  transfer,  the  biU 
has  nevertheless  ceased  to  be  a negotiable  instrument. 
AU  subsequent  indorsees  take  the  bill  with  the  same  rights 
and  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as  the  first  indorsee 
under  the  restrictive  indorsement.  A holder  cannot  get 
a better  title  to  the  bill  than  the  person  from  whom  he 
took  it  had. 
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(4)  A coaditional  indorsement.  Where  a bill  is  indorsed 
eonditionally,  the  condition  may  be  disregarded  by  the 
payer,  and  payment  by  him  to  the  indorsee  is  valid  whether 
the  condition  has  been  fulfilled  or  not.  Though  of  course, 
as  between  the  indorser  and  the  indorsee,  the  condition  is 
binding. 

When  the  holder  of  a bill  payable  to  his  order  transfers 
it  for  value  without  indorsing  it,  the  transferee  gets  no 
better  title  than  the  transferor  had  in  the  bill.  In  fact, 
the  bill  is  not  in  a negotiable  condition  until  the  holder  has 
indorsed  it,  and  accordingly,  if  the  holder  had  obtained  the 
bill  by  fraud,  and  transferred  it  for  value  without  indorsing 
it,  the  transferee  would  have  no  title  to  the  bill  and  could 
not  enforce  payment  of  it.  The  transferee  could  compel 
the  transferor  to  indorse  the  bill,  and  if  this  were  done 
before  the  transferee  discovered  that  the  bill  was  tainted 
with  fraud,  the  transferee  could  then  enforce  payment  of 
the  bill.  The  indorsement  must  not  be  partial.  A partial 
indorsement  is  one  which  purports  to  transfer  to  the 
indorsee  a part  only  of  the  amount  payable.  Where  in 
a bill  payable  to  order  the  payee  or  indorsee  is  wrongly 
designated  or  his  name  is  mis-spelt,  he  may  indorse  the  bill 
as  therein  described,  adding,  if  he  thinks  fit,  his  proper 
signature.  This  of  course  applies  to  cheques  (which  see). 

ISSUING  A BILL.  Every  contract  on  a bill,  whether 
it  be  the  drawer's,  acceptor’s,  or  indorser’s,  is  incomplete 
and  may  be  revoked  until  the  bill  has  been  delivered,  that 
is,  until  its  possession  has  been  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another.  Suppose  a bill  is  sent  to  the  drawee  for  accept- 
ance, and  he  writes  his  acceptance  on  it,  but  that  before  the 
drawee  returns  the  bill  he  hears  that  the  drawer  has  failed 
— then  in  this  case  the  drawee  can  cancel  his  acceptance 
and  return  the  bill  dishonoured  to  the  holder. 

LOST  BILLS.  When  a bill  is  lost  before  it  is  overdue, 
the  holder  may  compel  the  drawer  to  give  him  another 
bill  of  the  same  tenor.  He  must,  however,  give  to  the 
drawer  security  to  indemnify  him  in  case  the  lost  bill 
shall  be  found  again. 

PRESENTMENT  is  the  bringing  of  a bill  to  the  drawee 
for  hia  acceptance,  or  if  he  has  already  accepted  it,  pre- 
senting it  for  payment  at  the  proper  place. 

Where  a bill  is  payable  after  sight  presentment  for 
acceptance  as  soon  as  possible  is  of  importance  in  order 
to  fix  the  maturity  of  it.  It  is  well  in  every  case  to 
obtain  acceptance  of  a bill  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
make  the  drawee  liable.  When  a bill  is  duly  presented 
and  is  not  accepted  within  twenty- four  hours,  the  person 
presenting  it  must  treat  it  as  dishonoured  by  non-accept- 
ance. It  must  be  left  with  the  drawee  if  required,  who 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  must  re-deliver  it  to 
the  holder. 

Presentment  for  payment  must  be  made  at  the  place 
where  the  bill  is  payable  at  the  time  when  it  falls  due, 
otherwise  the  drawer  and  indorsers  will  be  discharged  from 
liability.  Even  though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bill  will  be  dishonoured,  it  must  be  presented  for 
payment  in  order  to  charge  the  drawer  and  indorsers,  and 
even  then  notice  must  be  sent  to  them  that  the  bill  is 
dishonoured. 

Presentment  for  payment  Ls  not  necessary  where  a bill 
has  been  dishonoured  by  non-acceptance.  Presentment 
for  payment  is  excused,  where,  after  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence,  it  cannot  be  effected,  and  in  various 
other  cases. 

NOTING  or  PROTEST  is  a de-claration  attested  by  a 
notary  public  that  a biU  has  not  been  accepted  or  has  not  ! 
been  paid.  Inland  bills  need  not  be  noted,  but  if  a foreign 
bill  is  not  noted,  the  drawer  and  the  indorsers  are  no 
longer  liable  on  the  bill.  The  noting  must  be  made  on  the 
day  of  its  dishonour,  but  it  may  be  protested  for  better 
security  against  the  drawer  and  indorsers  at  a future  date, 
provided  it  has  been  noted  by  a notary  at  the  due  date. 

A bill  must  be  protested  at  the  place  where  it  is  dishonoured ; 
but  when  a bill  is  presented  by  post  and  returned  dis- 
aonoured  by  post,  it  may  be  protested  at  the  place  to  wlaich 
t is  returned,  and  on  the  day  of  its  return,  if  received 
during  business  hours,  and  if  not  received  during  business 
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hours,  then  on  the  next  business  day.  W'hsn  a bill  payable 
at  the  address  of  some  person  other  than  the  drawee  has 
been  dishonoured  by  non-acceptance,  it  must  be  protested 
at  the  place  where  it  is  expressed  to  be  payable,  and  no 
further  presentment  to  the  drawee  is  necessary. 

A protest  must  contain  a copy  of  the  bill,  and  must  be 
signed  by  the  notary  making  it,  and  must  specify  the  person 
at  whose  request  the  bill  is  protested,  the  place  and 
date  of  protest,  the  reason  for  protesting  the  bill,  the 
demand  for  acceptance  and  payment  made  by  the  notary, 
the  answer  given,  if  any,  or  the  fact  that  the  drawee  or 
acceptor  could  not  be  found. 

Where  the  services  of  a notary  cannot  be  obtained, 
protest  may  be  made  by  any  respectable  householder  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  following  is  the  form 
to  be  used  in  such  oeises : — 

“ Know  all  men  that  I,  A,  B.  (householder),  of 
in  the  county  of  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  at  the  request  of  0.  D.,  there  being  no  notary 
public  available,  did  on  the  day  of 

19  at  demand  pairment  (or  acceptance)  of  the 
bill  of  exchange  hereunder  written,  from  E.  P.,  to  which 
demand  he  made  answer  ("state  answer,  if  any),  wherefore 
I now,  in  the  presence  of  G.  H.  and  J.  K.,  do  protest  the 
said  bin  of  exchange. 

(Signed)  A.  B. 
j*  I Witnesses 
Here  follows  a copy  of  the  bill. 

Where  a bill  is  lost  or  destroyed,  or  is  wrongfully  detained 
from  the  person  entitled  to  hold  it,  protest  may  be  made 
on  a copy  or  written  particulars  thereof. 

The  stamp  on  a protest  may  be  adhesive,  to  ba  cancelled 
by  the  notary.  Where  the  duty  on  a bill  does  not  exc^d 
one  shilling,  the  stamp  on  the  protest  must  be  of  the  same 
value  as  the  stamp  on  the  bill.  In  any  other  case  the  stamp 
on  a protest  is  one  shilling. 

STAMPS.  The  stamp  may  be  adhesive  on  a bill  drawn 
on  demand.  In  aU  other  cases  the  bill  must  be  written 
on  paper  bearin®  an  impressed  stamp,  excepting  bills 
drawn  abroad.  (See  below.) 

Inland  Bills  must  be  stamped  as  follows 


When  payable 

on 

demand,  or  on  presentation,  or 

at  sight,  or  within  three  days  after  sight,  or  when 

s. 

d. 

the  amount  does  not  exceed  £5 

• • • • 

0 

1 

Exceeds  £6  and  does  not  exceed  £10 

0 

2 

« £10 

99 

£26  . . 

0 

3 

„ £26 

99  99 

£50  . . 

0 

6 

„ £60 

99  99 

£76  . . 

0 

9 

„ £76 

99  99 

£100  . . 

1 

0 

For  every  £100,  and  also  for  any  fractional  part  of 
£100  of  such  amount  or  value  . . . . 10 

Foreign  Bills  must  be  stamped  as  follows : — 

(а)  A bill  drawn  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  payable 
abroad  is  stamped  as  an  inland  bill. 

(б)  The  same  scale  of  stamping  applies  to  bills  drawn 
abroad  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  A bill  drawn  abroad  and  payable  abroad,  if  in  any 
way  negotiated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  must  be  stamped 
on  the  same  scale  as  an  inland  bill,  except  that  where 
the  amount  exceeds  £50  and  does  not  exceed  £100  a 6d. 
stamp  only  is  required.  And  when  the  amount  exceeds 
£100  a 6d.  stamp  must  be  affixed  for  every  £100  or 
fractional  part  of  £100. 

N.B. — In  cases  (6)  and  (c)  the  duties  are  to  be  denoted 
by  adhesive  stamps.  Bills  drawn  abroad  on  demand 
require  a penny  postage  and  inland  revenue  stamp.  In 
other  cases  the  ad  valoTevn  duties  must  be  denoted  by 
adhesive  “ Foreign  Bill  Stamps  ” of  sufficient  amount. 
The  penalty  for  dealing  with  bills  which  are  not  stamped, 
or  which  are  improperly  stamped,  or  for  neglecting  the 
requirements  as  to  cancelling  stamps  is  £10.  [Refer  to 
“Cancellation  of  Stamps”  in  Index.'] 


2.  CHEQUES. 

NATURE  OP  A CHEQUE.  A cheque  is  a bill  of  exchange 
drawn  on  a banker  payable  on  demand.  The  relation 
between  a banker  and  his  customer  is  that  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  The  customer  lends  his  money  to  the  banker, 
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who  undertakes  to  discharge  the  debt,  by  honouring  the 
cheques  of  hia  customer,  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  lent 
to  the  banker.  Consequently  if  a banker  refuses  to  honour 
the  cheques  of  his  customer,  when  the  customer  has 
sufBcient  funds  in  the  bank  to  meet  them,  the  banker 
commits  a breach  of  contract,  and  the  customer  may  sue 
him  for  damages,  but  the  holder  of  a cheque  may  not. 

PAYMENT  OP  CHEQUES.  The  authority  of  a banker 
to  pay  a cheque  drawn  on  him  by  his  customer  is  revoked 
by  countermand  of  payment  or  by  notice  of  the  customer’s 
death.  A banker  also  must  not  pay  cheques  drawn  on 
him  by  his  customer  if  he  has  receiv^  notice  of  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  or  has  had  a garnishee  order  served  upon  him, 
forbidding  him  to  honour  cheques  drawn  by  the  customer 
on  his  funds  in  the  bank. 

A cheque  should  be  presented  for  payment  within 
a reasonable  time.  But  the  drawer  is  liable  on  the  cheque 
for  six  years  from  its  date.  If,  however,  through  delay 
in  presenting  the  cheque  the  drawer  has  suffered  actual 
damage,  e.g.  by  failure  of  the  bank,  he  is  no  longer  Uabla 
on  the  cheque  ; but  the  holder  can  prove  as  a creditor  for 
the  amount  of  the  cheque  in  the  bankruptey  or  winding 
up  of  the  bank. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  filling  up  a cheque,  for  if  the 
drawer  negligently  writes  it  in  such  a way  that  the  amount 
can  bo  altered,  and  the  bank  pays  such  altered  amount, 
the  loss  will  not  fall  on  the  bank  but  upon  the  drawer. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  of  leaving  spaxjes  which  could  be 
utilised  for  forgery  would  not  constitute  such  negligence 
as  to  render  the  drawer  responsible. 

Cheques  are  either  payable  to  “ bearer  ” or  “ order.” 
If  neither  of  these  words  is  written  on  the  face  of  the 
cheque,  it  is  held  payable  to  order.  A cheque  payable 
to  bearer  need  not  be  indorsed  by  the  payee,  but  a cheque 
payable  to  order  must  be  indorsed  by  the  payee  before  it 
can  be  cashed.  A cheque  payable  to  bearer  may  be 
altered  to  order  either  by  the  drawer  of  ^he  cheque  or  the 
payee,  but  a cheque  payable  to  order  cannot  be  altered 
to  bearer  except  by  the  drawer  of  the  cheque,  who  must 
sign  his  name  or  initials  to  the  alteration. 

HOW  TO  ENDORSE  A CHEQUE.  The  payee  should 
write  his  name  exactly  as  it  is  written  on  the  face  of  the 
cheque,  omitting,  of  course,  Mr.,  Esquire,  or  other  title. 
Where  the  name  is  incorrectly  spelled  or  incorrectly  given, 
the  endorsement  should  agree  exactly  with  the  name  as 
given,  the  usual  signature  being  written  underneath.  If 
the  cheque  be  payj^le  to  Mr.  Smith  (without  the  mention 
of  his  first  name  or  initials)  he  should  endorse  his  usual 
signature.  If  payable  to  Mrs.  Smith  it  should  be  en- 
dorsed Ellen  Smith,  or  whatever  the  usual  signature  may 
be.  If  made  out  to  Mrs.  John  Smith,  she  ought  to  endorse 
it  as  Ellen  Smith,  wife  of  John  Smith. 

Firms  and  companies  doing  regular  business  with  a bank 
will  of  course  ask  their  banker  how  they  wish  cheques 
endorsed.  But  the  following  directions  may  be  found 
useful.  If  a cheque  be  payable  to  Messrs.  Smith  it  should 
be  endorsed  Smith  and  Son,  or  John  and  James  Smith,  or 
in  some  such  way,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  endorsed  on 
behalf  of  a firm  of  that  name.  In  the  case  of  a limited 
company,  say  Harrod's  Stores,  the  endorsement  should  be 
made  by  a person  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  he  should  endorse  as  follows : per  pro.  or  p.p. 
Harrod’s  Stores,  Ltd.’,  writing  underneath  his  name  and 
position,  e.g.  John  Jones,  Secretary.  (See  “ per  pro- 
curation” in  Commercial  Dictionary.) 

CROSSED  CHEQUES.  For  the  purpose  of  tracing 
cheques  and  seeing  that  they  do  not  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  wrong  party,  it  is  usual  to  cross  them.  The  crossing 
is  done  by  drawing  two  parallel  transverse  lines,  with  or 
without  the  words  “ and  Go.”  across  the  face  of  the  cheque, 
when  the  crossing  is  said  to  be  “ general.”  Cheques  so 
crossed  can  be  paid  only  through  a bank,  and  if  paid 
across  the  counter  by  a banker,  such  banker  will  have  to 
bear  the  loss  if  payment  has  been  made  to  the  wrong  party. 
Sometimes  a cheque  is  crossed  “ specially,”  and  this  is 
done  by  (1)  inserting  the  name  of  the  bank,  through  which 
payment  is  to  be  made,  in  the  crossing ; or  by  (2)  inserting 


there  the  name  of  the  person  to  whose  account  the  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made ; or  by  (3)  inserting  both  the  name  of 
the  bank  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whose  account 
it  is  to  be  credited.  Examples  of  special  crossing : — 


(1)  (2)  (3) 


(1)  Means  that  the  cheque  can  only  be  cashed  through 
Parr’s  Bank. 

(2)  Means  that  only  the  payee  can  get  cash  for  the 
cheque,  and  only  from  the  bank  where  he  has  an  account. 

(3)  Specifies  not  only  the  account  to  which  the  cheque 
is  to  be  paid,  but  the  bank  where  such  account  is  kept. 

The  crossing  of  a cheque  does  not  affect  its  negotiability, 
and  if  a crossed  cheque  has  been  stolen  after  being  en- 
dorsed, the  person  who  takes  it  from  the  thief  in  good 
faith  and  gives  value  for  it  can  enforce  payment  of  it, 
even  though  the  cheque  has  been  stopped.  The  loss  will 
fall  upon  the  payee.  In  order  to  destroy  the  negotiability 
of  a cheque,  the  words,  ‘‘  not  negotiable  ” must  form  part 
of  the  crossing.  Whoever  then  takes  the  cheque  can 
have  no  better  title  to  it  than  the  person  who  gave  it  to 
him  had. 

A cheque  must  bear  a penny  stamp.  Bankers  prefer 
that  cheques  drawn  on  them  should  be  written  on  forms 
supplied  by  the  bank,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
cheque  being  written  on  an  ordinary  piece  of  paper,  pro- 
vided that  the  stamp  is  affixed. 

Should  a cheque  be  inadvertently  crossed,  and  it  is 
desired  to  cancel  the  crossing,  the  drawer  alone  can  do 
this,  by  writing  on  the  face  of  the  cheque  the  words 
“ pay  cash  ” and  adding  his  signature  thereto. 

NOT  NEGOTIABLE.  A crossed  cheque  with  these  words 
forming  part  of  the  crossing  is  no  longer  a negotiable 
instrument,  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  on  the  footing  of 
coined  money.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  coined  money  that 
whoever  takes  it  in  good  faith  and  gives  value  for  it 
becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  the  money.  The  same  is 
true  of  negotiable  instruments.  But  when  a cheque 
bears  the  words  “ not  negotiable,”  then  the  person  taking 
it  must  be  on  his  guard.  He  can  have  no  better  title  to 
it  than  the  person  transferring  it  to  him  had.  For 
example,  a person  comes  dishonestly  by  a cheque  marked 
“ not  negotiable  ” and  gets  his  grocer  to  cash  it.  The 
grocer,  even  though  he  takes  it  innocently  and  gives  value 
for  it,  is  not  entitled  to  the  cheque,  and  cannot  compel 
the  drawer  of  the  cheque  or  the  drawer’s  banker  to  pay 
it.  These  words,  then,  provide  an  absolute  safeguard  to 
the  danger  of  having  crossed  cheques  lost  or  stolen. 

A POST-DATED  CHEQUE  is  merely  an  ordinary  bill  of 
exchange,  not  payable  on  demand,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  negotiated  before  the  date  mentioned  on  it,  otherwise 
a penalty  may  be  incurred  if  it  is  insufficiently  stamped  as 
an  ordinai’y  bill  of  exchange. 

FORGED  SIGNATURES.  If  a banker  pays  a cheque 
upon  which  the  drawer’s  signature  has  been  forged,  the 
banker  himself  must  bear  the  loss,  for  the  banker  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  his  customer’s  signature.  But  if  the 
endorsement  of  the  payee  is  forged,  the  banker  wiU  not 
be  liable  if  he  pays  the  cheque,  for  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  the  endorser’s  signature.  The  loss  will  faU  either 
on  the  drawer  or  the  payee,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

LOST  CHEQUES.  In  sending  cheques  through  the  post, 
the  loss  will  fall  on  the  drawer,  if  such  cheque  is  lost  in 
transmission,  unless  the  drawer  of  the  cheque  has  been 
authorised  by  the  payee  to  send  the  cheque  through  the 
post,  either  by  express  permission  or  by  the  usual  course 
of  dealing  between  the  parties.  The  payee  can  compel  th« 
drawer  to  give  him  a fresh  cheque  upon  the  payee  under' 
taking  to  indemnify  him  against  loss  and  giving  secm’ity, 
if  required.  The  drawer  should  stop  payment  of  tbf 
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original  ohetjae,  but  tbia  mil  be  of  no  avail  if  the  cheque 
should  get  into  the  hands  of  a bona  fide  holder  for  value, 
unless  the  lost  cheque  had  been  marked  “ not  negotiable.” 

STALE  CHEQUE.  A cheque  which  has  been  in 
circulation  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  is  overdue, 
and  a banker  would  refuse  to  cash  a cheque  which  is  six 
months  old,  though  the  drawer  is  liable  on  it  for  six  years. 
Where  the  receiving  banker  and  the  paying  banker  reside  in 
the  same  town,  the  cheque  should  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment before  the  closing  hour  of  the  bank  on  the  day  after 
it  has  been  received.  Where  they  reside  in  different  places, 
the  receiving  banker  should  post  it  to  the  paying  banker 
not  later  than  two  days  after  he  received  it.  In  all  cases 
cheques  should  be  cashed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

BACKING  A CHEQUE.  Sometimes  a person  to  oblige 
a friend  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a cheque  belonging 
to  his  friend.  By  so  doing  he  guarantees  the  cheque 
will  be  met  on  presentation,  and,  therefore,  it  is  unwise 
to  back  a cheque,  because  if  the  cheque  is  not  honoured, 
the  person  lending  his  name  may  have  to  meet  it. 

N.B. — A cheque  may  be  drawn  for  any  amount  from 
Id.  upwards. 

3.  PBOMISSORY  HOTES. 

A promissory  note  is  an  unconditional  promise  in  writing 
made  by  one  person  to  another,  signed  by  the  maker, 
engaging  to  pay  on  demand  or  at  a fixed  or  determinable 
future  time,  a sum  certain  in  money  to,  or  to  the  order  of, 
a specified  person  or  to  bearer.  A bank-note  is  a promis- 
sory note  issued  by  a banker,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  a bank-note  and  a 
promissory  note,  that  a bank-note  may  be  re-issued  after 
payment. 

If  made  payable  to  the  maker’s  order  it  does  not 
become  a promissory  note  until  it  is  indorsed  by  the 
maker.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a promissory 
note : — 

“ London,  27th  July,  1904. 

£60. 

On  demand,  I promise  to  pay  Mr.  John  Brown  or  order 
the  sum  of  sixty  pounds,  value  received. 

JAMES  GREEN.” 

Here  James  Green  is  the  maker  and  John  Brown  is  the 
payee. 

The  note,  of  course,  might  be  made  payable  not  on 
demand,  but  at  any  time  after  date,  and  might  be  made 
payable  to  bearer.  Where  a note  runs  “ I promise  to 
pay,”  and  is  signed  by  two  or  more  makers,  each  is 
liable  for  the  whole  amount,  in  case  the  others  make 
default  in  payment. 

Where  a note  payable  on  demand  has  been  indorsed, 
it  must  be  presented  within  a reasonable  time  for  pay- 
ment, otherwise  the  indorser  will  not  be  liable  if  it  is  not 
paid.  Where  a promissory  note  is  made  payable  at  a 
particular  place,  it  must  be  presented  for  payment  at  that 
place,  in  order  to  render  the  maker  liable.  In  any  other 
case  presentment  for  payment  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  render  the  maker  liable. 

A promissory  note  is  negotiable  in  the  same  manner 
as  a bill  of  exchange  or  a cheque.  Its  negotiability  may 
be  destroyed  by  making  it  payable  to  a particular  person 
only.  The  maker  is  the  person  primarily  liable,  and  if  he 
does  not  pay,  notice  of  dishonour  must  be  given  to  prior 
indorsers,  each  of  whom  then  becomes  liable  according  to 
the  priority  of  his  indorsement.  But  an  indorser  Ls  not 
liable  until  the  note  has  been  presented  to  the  maker 
for  payment  and  payment  has  been  refused.  An  instru- 
ment which  purports  to  be  a promissory  note,  and 
yob  is  invalid,  may  be  good  evidence  of  an  agreement 
between  the  peirties. 

Promissory  notes  must  bear  a stamp  according  to  their 
amount.  The  duty  is  the  same  as  that  for  a bill  of  exchange. 
See  ” Stamps  ” under  Bills  of  Exchange. 

N.B.  An  I.O.U.  is  not  a negotiable  instrument,  and 
does  not  require  a stamp. 
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In  treating  of  this  subject,  we  shall  first  deal  with 
Contracts  of  Sale  in  general,  and  then  Avith  contracts 
relating  to  the  Sale  of  Goods  in  particular. 

1.  CONTBAGTS  OE  SALE. 

In  making  a contract  of  sale,  there  must  be  an  offer  on  the 
one  side  and  an  acceptance  of  that  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  The  acceptance  must  correspond  exactly  to  the 
offer,  for  if  it  is  wider  or  narrower,  there  is  no  contract. 
Suppose  A offers  to  sell  B a horse  for  £50.  B,  in  reply,  says 
that  he  will  take  the  horse  provided  that  it  is  warranted 
sound  and  free  from  vice,  or  that  he  will  give  £45  for  it. 
Here  B has  not  accepted  A’s  offer.  He  has  merely  made 
a counter-offer,  and  unless  and  until  A accepts  the  counter- 
offer, there  is  no  contract  between  the  parties.  The  price 
must  be  mentioned,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  sale 
of  goods,  where,  in  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  price, 
the  law  presumes  a reasonable  price.  If  the  contract  is  in 
writing,  the  parties  must  be  described,  usually  but  not 
necessarily  by  name,  else  there  is  no  contract. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  OFFER  AND  ACCEPTANCE. 
An  offer  can  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  it  is  accepted, 
but  after  it  has  been  accepted  it  cannot  be  withdrawn, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  party.  This  principle, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  law  will  not,  as  a rule,  enforce 
a gratuitous  promise,  gives  rise  to  a very  peculiar  position, 
with  regard  to  the  case  of  a person  who  offers  to  sell  some- 
thing and  agrees  that  the  offer  shall  remain  open  until  a 
certain  time,  for  in  spite  of  such  an  agreement,  the  offerer 
can  at  any  time  withdraw  his  offer  before  it  has  been 
accepted. 

For  example,  A on  Aucust  10th  writes  to  B offering  to 
sell  to  B the  pictures  in  his  house  for  £1,000,  the  offer  to 
remain  open  until  October  1st.  In  such  -a  case,  the  law 
allows  A to  withdraw  his  offer  at  any  time  before  October 
1st,  unless  in  the  meantime  B ha?  accepted  the  offer,  or 
has  given  A some  consideration  or  value  for  beeping  it  open. 
It  is  not  quite  settled  whether  A must  formally  withdraw 
his  offer,  or  whether  selling  the  pictures  without  giving 
notice  to  B would  be  a sufficient  revocation  of  the  offer. 
It  would  be  safer  for  him  to  inform  B of  the  withdrawal. 

Similarly,  an  applicant  for  shares  in  a company  may 
at  any  time  before  the  letters  of  allotment  have  been  posted 
to  him,  withdraw  his  proposal  to  take  up  the  shares. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  acceptance  once  communicated 
to  the  offerer  cannot  be  withdrawn.  It  must  be  com- 
municate/! by  words  or  conduct,  and  the  acceptance  is 
communicated  when  it  is  made  in  the  manner  indicated  or 
requested  by  the  offerer ; e.g.,  A writes  through  the  post  to 
B,  offering  to  sell  to  him  his  house  for  £2,000.  Here  A,  by 
his  mode  of  making  the  offer,  indicates  that  he  expects  an 
answer  through  the  post,  though,  of  course,  B can  give  the 
answer  by  word  of  mouth.  If  B,  therefore,  writes  a letter 
accepting  the  offer  and  posts  it,  the  moment  the  letter  is 
dropped  in  the  pillar-box  it  is  communicated  to  A,  and  B 
cannot  withdraw  his  acceptance,  without  A’s  consent. 
Suppose  B had  changed  his  mind  after  he  had  posted  his 
acceptance,  and  then  sent  a telegram  to  A withdi’awing 
the  acceptance,  and  the  Avire  reached  A before  the  letter. 
This  would  make  no  difference.  B wouid  still  be  bound 
to  pa}^  the  purchase-money,  and  could  not  get  out  of  his 
contract  unless  A consent^.  But  if,  after  posting  the 
original  offer,  A changed  his  mind,  he  could  revoke  the 
offer  at  any  time  up  to  the  moment  when  B posted  his 
acceptance,  provided  B received  the  revocation  before 
posting  his  acceptance. 

FORM  OP  THE  CONTRACT.  A contract  of  sale  (i.o. 
an  agreement  to  sell  and  to  buy)  may  be  made  in  writing 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  conduct : 

1.  When  the  contract  must  be  in  writing.  As  regards 
agreements  to  sell  certain  kinds  of  property,  the  law  requires 
that  such  agreements  must  be  in  writing,  or  that  some  note 
or  memorandum  thereof  should  be  made  in  writing.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud,  and  also  that  there 
may  be  evidence  as  to  what  tho  terms  of  the  contract  really 
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are.  Thus  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  a contract  for  the  sale 
of  land  or  of  interests  in  land  (e.g.  a house  or  a lease) 
will  not  be  enforced  by  the  Courts,  unless  such  contract  is 
in  writing,  or  some  note  in  writing  is  made  thereof  and 
signed  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  sought  to  enforce 
the  contract,  or  by  his  agent.  If  the  agreement  is  made 
by  word  of  mouth,  neither  party  could  compel  the  other  to 
carry  it  out,  unless  there  has  been  a part  performance  of 
the  contract.  What  is  a part  performance  of  the  contract 
is  sometimes  diflBcuIt  to  determine,  but  generally  speaking, 
letting  the  purchaser  into  possession  is  sufficient.  Strange 
to  say,  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  would  not  of 
itself  be  a part  performance  of  the  verbal  agreement 
sufficient  to  make  it  enforceable. 

Again,  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  no  contract 
for  t^he  sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards  is 
enforceable,  unless  the  buyer  accept  part  of  the  goods  so 
sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in 
earnest  to  bind  the  bargain  or  in  part  payment,  or  unless 
“ some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  contract  be 
made  and  signed  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  sought 
to  enforce  the  contract,  or  by  his  agent.”  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  case  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land,  or 
of  interests  in  land,  or  of  goods  to  the  value  of  £10  or 
upwards,  there  should,  as  a rule,  be  made  some  note  in 
writing  of  the  contract. 

2 What  the  Memorandum  must  contain.  The  note 
or  memorandum  in  writing  must  sufficiently  describe  or 
identify  the  property  to  be  sold.  The  price  or  consideration 
for  the  property  must  always  be  mentioned,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  goods,  where  if  the  price  is  not  mentioned, 
a reasonable  price  will  be  presumed.  The  parties,  i.e.  the 
intending  seller  and  the  intending  buyer,  must  be  described, 
usually  by  inserting  their  names.  Finally,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  compel  a party  to  carry  out  the  contract,  the  note 
must  be  signed  by  him  or  his  agent.  The  following  will 
serve  as  an  example.  Brown  wishes  to  buy  Robinson’s 
house,  and  makes  him  an  offer  in  writing  after  this 
fashion. 

“ London,  August  IQth,  1904. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I offer  you  £1,000  for  your  freehold  house,  No.  319 
Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

“ Faithfully  yours, 

“ J.  BROWN. 

“ W.  Robinson,  Esq.” 

In  this  example  aU  the  conditions  of  a sufficient  memo- 
randum are  satisfied — the  price,  the  description,  or  identifi- 
cation of  the  property,  and  the  names  of  the  parties.  Even 
if  Robinson’s  name  did  not  appear  in  the  letter  itself,  but 
the  letter  was  contained  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  him, 
that  would  be  sufficient,  for  the  envelope  and  the  letter 
would  be  regarded  as  one  document.  If,  now,  Robinson 
accepts  Brown’s  offer  the  contract  is  complete.  He  may 
accept  verbally  or  in  writing.  If  he  accepts  by  letter  signed 
by  himself  or  his  agent,  each  party  can  compel  the  other  to 
carry  out  the  contract,  because  each  has  put  his  signature 
to  it.  But  if  Robinson  accepts  verbally.  Brown  could  not 
compel  him  to  carry  out  the  contract  because  his  signature 
has  not  been  obtained,  and  the  law  requires  that  the  agree- 
ment must  Ijear  the  signature  of  the  party  against  whom 
it  is  sought  to  enforce  the  contract.  Though  Brown,  in 
that  case,  could  not  force  Robinson  to  sell  the  house, 
Robinson  could  compel  Brown  to  buy  it,  because  Brown 
has  affixed  his  signature  to  the  note. 

3.  When  Letters  serve  as  a Memorandum  o!  Agree- 
ment. It  may  be  mentioned  that  a contract  of  sale 
(agreement  to  sell)  may  be  gathered  from  a series  ol  letters 
in  a correspondence  between  the  parties,  provided  that  they 
are  so  connected  as  to  indicate,  without  the  necessity  of 
bringing  in  extraneous  evidence,  a clear  offer  on  one  side, 
and  a definite  acceptance  of  that  offer  on  the  other. 

^Vhere  an  agreement  is  contained  in  correspondence  and 
requires  a stamp,  the  letters  containing  it  should  be 
fastened  together  and  taken  to  Somerset  House  to  be 
stamped ; but  by  the  Stamp  Act,  1891,  certain  agreements 
do  not  require  to  be  stamped.  They  include  (1)  Agree- 
ments or  memoranda  the  matter  whereof  is  hot  of  the 


value  of  £5 ; and  (2)  Agreements  or  memoranda  relating 
to  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise. 

2,  SALE  OP  GOODS. 

The  term  “ contract  of  sale  ” includes  both  actual  sales 
and  agreements  to  sell,  between  which  there  are  several 
differences.  An  agreement  to  sell  is  a contract  pure  and 
simple,  and  it  deals  wirh  something  that  has  yet  to  be 
carried  out.  A sale  is  a contract  and  something  else  besides, 
for  it  acts  as  a conveyance  of  the  property  from  the  seller 
to  the  buyer.  Where  goods  have  been  sold  and  the  buyer 
does  not  pay  up,  the  seller  may  sue  for  the  price;  but  where 
an  agreement  to  sell  is  broken,  by  the  buyer  refusing  to 
take  the  g(X)ds,  the  seller  cannot  sue  for  the  price,  all  that  he 
can  obtain  is  damages  for  breach  of  contract.  If  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  is  broken  by  the  seller,  the  only  remedy  that 
the  buyer  has  is  to  sue  for  damages.  He  cannot  claim  the 
goods,  for  they  still  belong  to  the  seller,  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  them.  But  if  there  has  been  an  actual  sale,  and  the 
seller  fails  to  deliver  the  goods,  not  only  can  the  buyer 
obtain  damages  from  him  for  breach  of  contract,  but  in 
some  cases  he  can  actually  claim  the  goods.  Lastly,  if 
there  is  an  agreement  to  sell,  and  the  goods  are  destroyed 
before  the  actual  sale  is  accomplished,  the  loss  as  a rule 
falls  on  the  seller ; whereas,  if  there  has  been  a sale,  and 
the  goods  are  destroyed  while  in  the  possession  of  the  seller 
and  before  they  come  into  the  possession  of  the  buyer, 
the  loss  falls  on  the  buyer,  for  they  are  his  property. 

FORMALITIES  TO  BE  OBSERVED.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the 
value  of  £10  or  upwards  must  be  in  writing,  unless  tho 
buyer  has  accepted  part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actually 
received  the  same,  or  given  something  in  earnest  to  bind 
the  bargain  or  in  part  payment.  This,  of  course,  refers 
only  to  agreements  to  sell,  and  not  to  actual  sales. 

The  word  “ accept  ” in  this  connection  is  not  used  in  its 
ordinary  meaning.  It  docs  not  mean  that  the  buyer  has 
accepted  the  goods  definitely  in  fulfilment  of  the  contract, 
but  merely  that  he  has  done  some  act  which  recognises  the 
agreement  that  he  had  previously  entered  into.  For 
example.  Brown  verbally  orders  Robinson  to  make  him 
a motor  car  according  to  a certain  pattern  for  the  price 
of  £500.  Robinson  makes  the  car  and  di^ivers  it  to  Brown, 
who  examines  it,  makes  a trial  run  on  it,  and  then  returns 
it  to  Robinson,  saying  that  it  is  not  up  to  the  required 
standard.  Here  Brown,  by  examining  and  testing  it,  shows 
that  there  had  been  an  agreement  between  him  and 
Robinson  for  the  sale  of  a motor  car,  and  in  that  sense  he  has 
accepted  it,  though  of  course  he  has  not  accepted  it  in  the 
sense  that  the  contract  has  been  performed  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. This  recognition  by  Brown  of  the  agreement  between 
him  and  Robinson  is  aU  that  the  law  requii'es,  and  obviates 
the  necessity  of  a written  agreement.  Hence,  although 
not  in  wi’iting,  the  contract  is  enforceable,  and  Robinson 
can  sue  Brown  for  the  price,  but  if  Brown  can  show  that 
the  car  was  not  according  to  instructions,  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  pay. 

SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  THE  CONTRACT.  Where 
there  is  a contract  for  the  sale  of  specific  goods  which, 
unknown  to  the  seller,  have  perished  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
the  contract  is  void.  The  same  thing  happens  where  there 
is  an  agreement  to  seU  specific  goods,  and  subsequently 
the  goods,  without  any  fault  on  the  piirt  of  the  seller  or 
buyer,  perish  before  the  risk  passes  to  the  buyer. 

TEE  PRICE.  The  price  in  a contract  of  sale  may  be 
fixed  by  the  contract,  or  may  bo  left  to  be  fixed  in  a manner 
thereby  agreed,  or  may  be  determined  by  the  course  of 
dealing  between  the  parties,  and  in  other  cases  a reasonable 
price  must  be  paid.  Again,  the  price  may  be  left  for  a 
third  party  to  fix,  and  if  such,  third  party  does  not  make 
a valuation,  the  agreement  ceases  to  have  any  force.  If 
such  third  party  is  prevented  from  making  a valuation  by 
the  fault  of  the  seller  or  the  buyer,  the  party  in  fault  will 
be  liable  to  pay  damages  to  the  other. 

CAPACITY  TO  CONTRACT.  An  infant  cannot  contract, 
neither  can  a person  who  is  incapably  drunk  or  who  is  a 
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lunatic.  But  if  necessaries  are  supplied  to  these  persons 
they  must  pay  a reasonable  price  for  them. 

A husband  is  in  some  cases  liable  for  necessaries  supplied 
to  his  wife.  If,  when  they  are  living  together,  he  in  any 
way  allows  tradesmen  and  others  to  regard  her  as  his  agent 
for  the  supply  of  necessaries,  he  will  be  liable.  If,  however, 
they  sue  him  they  must  prove  that  he  did  either  by  his 
conduct  or  by  his  express  authority  hold  her  out  as  his 
agent.  In  order  that  the  husband  should  not  be  liable,  he 
ought  to  warn  the  tradespeople  with  whom  his  wife  deals, 
but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously allowed  her  to  pledge  his  credit  at  their  shops. 
Advertising  the  warning  in  the  papers  is  of  little  or  no  use, 
for  how  can  it  be  proved  that  the  tradespeople  have  seen 
the  advertisement.  If  husband  and  wife  are  living  apart 
owing  to  the  husband’s  misconduct,  and  he  does  not  make 
proper  provision  for  her,  he  will  be  liable  for  the  price  of 
necessaries  supplied  to  her.  If  the  husband  and  wife  are 
living  together,  the  Court  will  usually  presume  that  she 
had  authority  from  her  husband  to  pledge  his  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  ordinary  household  neces- 
saries. In  order  to  escape  liability  in  such  a case  the 
husband  must  prove  either  that  he  had  expressly  forbidden 
her  to  pledge  his  credit,  or  that  he  has  provided  her  with 
an  ample  allowance  for  the  purpose. 

RIGHTS  OP  THB  BUYER. 

The  buyer  is  entitled  to  have  the  goods  delivered  to 
him,  and  to  have  any  conditions  or  wan-anties  made  in 
respect  of  the  goods  properly  observed. 

1.  DELIVERY  OF  THE  GOODS.  Delivery  means  trans- 
fer of  the  possession,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  require 
the  actual  handing  over  of  the  goods.  If  a man  sells  the 
grain  in  his  warehouse,  there  is  delivery  of  the  grain  if  the 
key  of  the  warehouse  is  handed  to  the  buyer,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  have  access  to  the  place  where  the  grain  is 
stored.  Unless  the  contract  says  so,  it  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  seller  to  send  or  carry  the  goods  to  the  buyer, 
but  he  must  give  the  buyer  proper  facilities  for  obtaining 
possession  of  the  goods,  and  in  that  case  the  place  of  delivery 
is  the  seller’s  place  of  business,  and  if  he  has  no  place  of 
business,  his  residence.  Where  the  goods  are  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  in  the  possession  of  a third  party,  there  is  no 
delivery  unless  and  until  such  third  person  acknowledges  to 
the  buyer  that  he  holds  the  goods  for  him. 

Where  the  goods  are  sent  through  a carrier,  the  seller 
ought  to  make  terms  with  the  carrier  on  behalf  of  the  buyer, 
otherwise  if  the  goods  are  lost  or  damaged  in  transit,  the 
buyer  may  refuse  to  regard  delivery  to  the  canier  as  delivery 
to  himself,  or  he  may  take  the  damaged  goods  and  sue  the 
seller  for  damages.  If  the  goods  are  sent  by  sea,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  seller  to  give  notice  to  the  buyer  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  insure  them,  otherwise  the  goods  are  at  the  seller’s 
risk  during  the  voyage. 

2.  ACCEPTANCE  OP  GOODS.  Except  where  trade 
usage  or  the  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties  allows  it, 
a buyer  is  not  bound  to  accept  a quantity  of  goods  greater 
or  less  than  he  ordered,  but  if  he  accepts  at  all,  he  must  pay 
the  contract  price.  The  same  is  the  case  where  the  seller 
delivers  to  the  buyer  the  goods  he  contracted  to  sell,  mixed 
with  other  goods.  The  buyer  may  accept  the  goods  that 
are  in  accordance  with  what  he  ordered,  and  reject  the 
rest,  or  he  may  reject  the  whole. 

Unless  it  has  been  so  agreed,  a buyer  is  not  bound  to  take 
delivery  by  instalments.  The  buyer  is  not  bound  to  return 
rejected  goods,  but  he  must  inform  the  seller  that  he  has 
rejected  them.  But  if  he  wrongfully  refuses  to  take 
dehvery,  he  is  liable  to  the  seller  for  any  loss  that  may  ensue, 
and  for  a reasonable  sum  of  money  for  his  taking  care  of 
the  goods.  Where  the  buyer  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  goods  before  delivery,  he  is  not  deemed  to 
have  accepted  them  unless  and  until  he  has  had  a reasonable 
opportunity  of  examining  them  to  see  if  they  are  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  ordered. 

The  term  “ accept  ” is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  mean- 
ing, viz.,  that  the  buyer  takes  the  goods  in  fulfilment  of  the 
contract.  The  buyer  is  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  goods 


when  he  intimates  this  fact  to  the  seller,  or  when  he  does 
any  act  which  shows  that  he  regards  himself  and  not  the 
seller  as  the  owner  of  the  goods,  e.g.,  if  he  uses  the  goods 
or  sells  them,  or  transfers  them  to  another.  If  after  the 
lapse  of  a reasonable  time  he  retains  the  goods  without 
intimating  that  he  has  rejected  them,  he  will  be  deemed  to 
have  accepted  them. 

3.  CAVEAT  EMPTOR.  Formerly  a seller  was  under  no 
ha’oiUty  if  the  goods  were  net  what  they  pretended  to  be, 
unless  he  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  deceit,  or  unless  he 
had  expressly  warranted  that  the  goods  were  of  a suitable 
quality  and  reasonably  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended.  There  was  no  implied  warranty  of  this 
nature,  and  this  is  still  the  law,  except  where  it  has  been 
altered  by  statute.  These  alterations  will  be  dealt  with 
subsequently.  Apart  from  these  statutory  exceptions,  the 
maxim  is  caveat  emptor,  “ the  purchaser  must  be  on  his 
guard,”  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Courts  to 
make  bargains  for  a man.  The  seller  is  not  bound  t*^ 
disclose  secret  faults.  His  place  is  to  stand  by  and  let 
the  purchaser  find  out  for  himself.  If,  however,  the  seller 
does  anything  to  conceal  these  defects,  or  makes  a false 
representation,  either  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  con- 
cerning the  goods,  the  contract  may  be  rescinded  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  an  action  for  damages  may  be  brought 
against  the  seller. 

4.  CONDITIONS  AND  WARRANTIES.  Before  dealing 
with  the  warranties  and  conditions  which  the  law  says 
that  a seller  shall  be  understood  to  make  regarding  the 
goods  he  sells,  it  will  be  advisable  to  distinguish  between 
a warranty  and  a condition. 

A CoxoTTiON  is  something  on  which  the  contract  depends, 
and  which,  if  broken  or  not  fulfilled,  will  entitle  the  party 
not  in  fault  to  repudiate  the  contract,  though  if  he  likes  ho 
can  go  on  with  the  contract  and  sue  the  other  party  as  for 
a breach  of  warranty. 

A Warranty,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  contract ; it  merely  entitles  the  person  injured  by 
its  breach  to  obtain  damages,  and  does  not  permit  him  to 
repudiate  the  contract.  A warranty  is  merely  a promise, 
express  or  implied,  that  in  case  there  is  a failure  to  perform 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  party  injured  by  such 
failure  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation.  Whether  a 
representation  amounts  to  a condition  or  a warranty  is  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  what  the  parties  really 
intended  it  to  be,  indeed,  a stipulation  may  be  a condition 
though  called  a warranty  in  the  contract,  and  vice  versd. 
An  example  or  two  will  make  the  distinction  clear. 

A offers  to  sell  his  horse  to  B for  £100.  B replies  that  he 
will  take  it  provided  that  A warrants  the  horse  sound  and 
free  horn  vice,  but  if  A cannot  do  so  he  will  not  buy  the  horse. 
A gives  the  required  warranty,  and  B buys  the' horse.  The 
warranty  is  the  condition  on  which  B bought  the  horse,  and 
if  the  home  turns  out  unsound,  the  condition  which  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  contract  is  broken.  B can  repudiate  the 
contract  and  compel  A to  take  back  the  horse  and  retmrn 
the  purchase-money.  If  B likes,  he  can  keep  the  horse  and 
sue  A for  damages,  which  may  take  the  shape  of  a reduction 
in  the  price.  Suppose,  in  the  example  already  quoted,  B 
had  agreed  to  buy  the  horse,  without  stating  that  he  made 
it  a condition  of  liis  buying  the  home  that  the  animal  should 
be  sound,  but  in  the  course  of  the  bargaining  he  asked  and 
obtained  a warranty  from  A.  This  is  a warranty  pure  and 
simple,  and  if  the  horse  proved  unsound,  B could  only  sue 
for  damages.  He  would  not  be  entitled  to  demand  bis 
money  back  and  to  return  the  horse. 

As  has  been  said,  the  law  now  implies  that  in  the  cases 
to  be  mentioned,  the  seller,  without  saying  a word  on  the 
matter,  undertakes  that  certain  things  shall  be  guaranteed. 
The  seller  undertakes  that  he  has  a right  to  sell  the  goods, 
and  that  the  buyer  shall  have  quiet  possession  of  them. 
Where  goods  are  sold  by  description,  the  goods  must 
correspond  with  the  description.  Where  they  are  sold  by 
sample,  the  bulk  must  correspond  in  quality  with  the 
sample,  and  the  buyer  must  be  allowed  to  compare  the 
bulk  with  the  sample.  The  goods  must  be  free  from  any 
defect,  rendering  them  unmerchantable,  which  would  not 
be  apparent  on  examination  of  the  sample.  Where  the 
buyer  relies  on  the  seller’s  skill  or  knowledge,  and  the  goods 
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are  of  a de3cri{)tion  which  it  is  the  seller’s  business  to  supply, 
the  goods  must  be  fit  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
the  buyer  requires  them.  Where  goods  are  bought  by 
description  from  a seller  who  deals  in  that  class  of  goods, 
the  goods  must  be  of  a merchantable  quality ; but  if  the 
buyer  has  examined  the  goods,  there  shall  be  no  implied 
condition  as  to  defects  which  such  examination  ought  to 
have  revealed. 


RIGHTS  OP  THB  SELLER. 

1.  SELLER’S  REMEDIES  WHEN  UNPAID.  The 
seller  has  a personal  remedy  against  the  buyer  for  the 
price.  When  the  buyer  wrongfully  neglects  or  refuses  to 
pay,  the  unpaid  seller  can  sue  for  the  price  of  the  goods, 
even  though  the  goods  have  not  been  delivered  to  the 
buyer,  if  the  time  for  payment  was  fixed  in  the 
contract,  without  anytliing  being  said  as  to  the  time  for 
delivery.  But  the  refusal  to  pay  the  price  must  be 
wrongful ; for  it  is  obvious  that  should  circumstances, 
such  as  bankruptcy,  render  the  seller  unable  to  deliver 
the  goods,  he  could  not  recover  the  price.  When  the 
buyer  wrongfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  tako  delivery 
of  the  goods,  the  seller  may  sue  him  for  damages  lor  non- 
aoceptance,  and  may  charge  him  a reasonable  sum  for 
taking  care  of  the  goods.  Apart  from  those  remedies,  an 
unpaid  seller  has  certain  rights  against  the  goods  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  that  the  ownership  of  the  goods 
may  have  passed  to  the  buyer. 

(1)  While  in  possession  of  the  goods  he  has  a lien  on 
the  goods,  or  right  to  retain  them  for  the  price. 

(2)  After  he  has  parted  with  the  possession  of  the  goods, 
he  has,  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  buyer,  a right  of 
stopping  the  goods  in  transit. 

(3)  In  certain  cases  he  has  a right  of  re-sale. 

2.  SELLER’S  LIEN.  An  unpaid  seller  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  goods  can  keep  them  until  he  is  paid,  if  the  goods 
have  been  sold  without  any  stipulation  as  to  credit ; or  if 
the  goods  have  been  sold  on  credit  but  the  time  of  credit 
has  expired;  or,  if  the  buyer  becomes  insolvent.  A buyer 
is  insolvent  when  he  ceases  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  or  cannot  pay  his  debts  as  they  become 
due,  or  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  unpaid  seller  loses  his  lien  when  he  delivers  the  goods 
to  a carrier  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  goods  to  the 
buyer,  unless  he  reserves  his  right  of  disposal  of  the  goods. 
When  the  buyer  or  his  agent  lawfully  obtains  possession 
of  the  goods,  the  seller  loses  his  right  of  detaining  them. 

The  seller’s  lien  is  defeated  if  the  buyer  transfers  a doou-  ' 
ment  of  title  to  the  goods  to  a bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  : | 
e.g.,  a bill  of  lading  is  sent  to  the  buyer,  who  transfers  the  ^ 
bill  of  lading  to  a bona  fide  pm-chaser  for  value,  while  they  I 
are  still  in  the  seller’s  possession.  Such  purchaser  is  en-  ! 
titled  to  the  goods,  and  the  seller  cannot  retain  them.  j 

3.  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU.  When  the  buyer  becomes  ' 
insolvent,  the  unpaid  seller  who  has  parted  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  goods  has  the  right  of  stopping  them  in  transitu, 
that  is,  he  may  resume  possession  of  the  goods  as  long  as 
they  are  in  course  of  transit  between  himself  and  the 
buyer,  and  may  keep  them  until  he  is  paid.  The  great 
dilficulty  is  to  determine  when  the  transit  is  at  on  end. 
The  law  on  the  subject  is  summed  up  in  a few  words. 

“ When"  the  goods  have  arrived  at  their  destination,  and 
have  been  delivered  to  the  purchaser  or  his  agent,  or 
where  the  carrier  holds  them  not  merely  as  carrier 
but  as  agent  for  the  buyer,  as  w’hen  he  warehouses 
them,  the  transit  is  at  an  end.”  Wliere,  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  goods  are  to  be  despatched  to  a particular 
destination  and  no  other,  the  buyer  may  not  intercept  the 
goods  on  their  way  thither,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  transit, 
and  defeat  the  seller’s  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  ; but  in 
other  cases  he  may.  Observe  also  : — 

(1)  That  delivery  of  goods  on  board  a ship  chartered  by 
the  buyer  puts  an  end  to  the  transit  only  if  the  buyer  has 
complete  control  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  master  and  crew 
are  his  servants  and  bound  to  carry  out  his  iastructions.  ? 

(2)  That  delivery  of  goods  to  a carrier  for  the  sole  pur-  1 

pose  of  their  being  carried  to  their  destination  does  not  put  [j 
an  end  to  the  transit,  even  though  the  carrier  be  named  I 
&Dd  paid  by  the  buyer.  li 


(3)  When  the  carrier  wrongfully  refasea  (o  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  buyer  the  transit  Is  at  an  end,  au  J in  that  case 
the  seller  can  no  longer  exercise  Lis  right  of  stoppage  in 
transitu  and  resume  possession  of  the  goods. 

Stoppage  is  effected  by  the  seller  or  his  acent  taking 
actual  pos-session  of  the  goods,  or  by  giving  notice  to  the 
carrier  or  other  person  who  has  the  immediate  custody  of 
the  goods,  not  to  deliver  them.  Notice  to  a sLip-owner  is 
notice  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  which  the  goods  are, 
only  if  the  ship-owner  has  sent  the  notice  to  the  captain, 
and  the  captain  has  received  such  notice.  Tin  carrier  to 
whom  such  notice  is  given  must  re-deliver  the  gooda  to  or 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  sc  ilcr,  at  the  seller’s 
expense. 

The  right  of  rtoppage  is  defe:-fed  ;f  b(  f.  re  the  goods 
reach  tlieir  destination  the  buyer  Iran*-;'  rs  .lo<  ument  of 
title  to  the  goods  (e.g.,  a bill  of  Indin?)  to  a bona  fUie 
purchaser  for  value,  .‘^uch  pun!, user  is  en’:'.;*  d to  obtain 
possession  of  the  goods,  and  tho  seller  < . nnot  resume 
possession  of  them. 

When  the  .seller  stop.s  the  goo.ls  1j.  dr- a not  regain  the 
ownership  of  them,  nor  is  tlx-  Rule  n .eiiuli  :l.  He  merely 
recovers  the  right  to  hold  posReH.-ioD  until  he  paid.  If, 
however,  the  goods  arc  perishable,  be  cm  re-scH  them. 

4.  RIGHT  OF  RE-SALE.  Wbt  r * an  unp  aid  - dler,  who 
has  exerci.scd  hi.s  right  of  lien  or  his  right  cf  stoppey*  in 
transitu,  re-sells  the  goods,  the  biiv'-r  acijuirry  a good  title 
to  them,  and  the  original  buyer  can  no?  cl.iirn  tix-m  frotn 
him.  Though  it  must  be  r'-rnemben  d l)i  d the  unpaid 
seller  had  n ally  no  right  to  r*-!)  (hern,  and  for  so  doing  nmy 
have  to  pay  damage  ■ t o the  origin;  1 buy-  r. 

.\n  unp.aid  seller  can  exercise  his  power  of  re-sale  in 
three  crt'  es  : — 

(l‘i  Wiioro  the  goo-l-  , re  r ri-'. able. 

(2.!  Where  tfic  selN-r  gives  roti.  .-  to  the  buyer  of  !iii 
Intention  to  re-sell,  and  the  buy>T  not  witiiin  a rex-un- 
able time  pay  or  i under  the  prieo. 

(3)  Where  In  the  conlnwt  tlie  seller  exp.'-u-.sly  i 

j to  himself  the  right  to  re-rcll  i;i  c ^se  the  buyer  makes 

I default. 

I TRANSFER  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  GOODS, 

i Where  goods  urc  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  lo rs  falls  upou 
the  owner.  It  is  therefore  a matter  of  gn  at  importance  to 
determine  when  the  ownership  of  the  goods  pas-es  to  the 
buyer.  The  rule  is  that  the  ownership  pas-u-R  at  such  time 
as  the  parties  intended  that  it  should  pass.  In  the  absunce 
of  any  express  stipulation  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the 
following  rules  determine  when  the  ownership  passee  to  the 
buyer. 

(1)  Wliere  the  contr.ict  is  for  the  sale  of  specified  goods 
in  a deliverable  condition,  the  ownership  p.iss'^s  to  the  buyer 
at  the  moment  tlie  contract  Is  made,  even  though  the  time 
of  delivery  or  of  payment  is  postponed.  For  example, 

A orders  a particular  piano  worth  £50  from  B.  B agrees 
to  sell  it.  A is  now  the  ovmer  of  that  piano,  though  B can 
keep  it  until  he  is  paid,  unless  they  have  otherwise  agreed. 

If  the  piano  while  in  B’s  care  should  be  accidentally  injured 
or  destroyed  through  no  fault  of  B’s,  the  loss  will  fall  on  A, 
for  he  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the  purchase-money. 

(2)  ^Vhere  there  is  a contract  for  the  sale  of  specified 
goods,  and  the  seller  has  to  do  sometliing  to  them  before 
they  are  fit  for  delivery,  the  ownership  does  not  pass  to  the 
buyer  until  such  thing  be  done,  ana  the  buyer  has  been 
told  that  it  is  done  : e.g.,  a man  buys  cloth  from  a tailor, 
and  .a-ks  the  tailor  to  make  it  into  a suit  of  clothes.  The 
ownership  of  the  suit  does  not  pass  to  the  buyer  until  it 
has  been  made,  and  until  tlie  buyer  has  word  that  the  suit 
is  ready  for  him.  If,  therefore,  the  suit  were  destroyed  in 
the  meantime,  the  loss  would  fall  on  the  tailor.  The  same 
is  the  case  where  the  goods  have  to  be  measured,  weighed, 
or  tested  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  price. 

(3)  Goods  “ on  sale  or  return,”  of  which  a very  common 
example  is  newspapers  and  magazines  snpplied  to  a news- 
agent, who,  if  he  cannot  sell  them,  returns  them  to  the 
publi^er.  The  ownership  of  these  goods  passes  to  the 
liuyer  if  he  accepts  them,  or  if  he  does  something  which 
shows  that  he  has  accepted  them,  or  if  he  does  not  return 
them  within  a reasonable  time,  or  at  the  time  agreed  upon 
for  returning  them. 

TRANSFER  OP  TITLE.  Wliere  goods  are  sold  by  a 
person  other  than  the  real  owner  or  his  agent,  the  buyer 
cannot  as  a rule  acquire  a better  title  to  the  goods  than  thf 
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celler  had.  A thief  steals  a watch  or  other  article  and  sells 
it ; the  buyer  has  in  this  case  no  right  to  the  watch.  If, 
however,  the  thief  hod  sold  the  watch  in  market  overt  to 
a bona  fide  purchaser,  the  buyer  would  have  a good  title 
to  it,  until  the  thief  had  been  prosecuted  and  convicted, 
in  which  case  the  watch  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the 
true  owner  ; but  if  the  thief  were  not  convicted,  the  buyer 
could  retain  the  watch. 

By  “ market  overt  ” is  meant  any  place  which  is  by  law 
or  usage  set  apart  as  a public  market  for  the  sale  of  goods 
commonly  sold  there,  e.g.,  a market  overt  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  would  not  necessarily  be  a market  overt  for  the  sale 
of  watches.  The  term  also  includes  any  shop  in  the  City 
of  London,  on  week-days  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  shop 
meaning  that  part  of  the  building  to  which  the  public 
have  free  access  for  the  purpose  of  buying  goods  usually 
sold  there.  It  slrould  be  noticed  that  the  protection 
afforded  to  a bond-fide  purchaser  in  a market  overt  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a horse  unless  certain 
statutory  formalities  have  been  observed. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  a purchaser  in  good  faith  can 
obtain  a good  title  from  a person  who  is  not  the  lawful 
owner,  or  who  is  not  the  agent  of  the  lawful  owner.  (1) 
For  example,  A obtains  from  B goods  by  means  of  a false 
pretence,  and  before  B tries  to  recover  them  A sells  them 
to  a person  who  does  not  know  that  they  have  been  obtained 
by  fraud.  Such  purchaser  acquires  an  absolute  title  to  the 
goods  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  them.  (2)  Again,  where 
the  seller  is  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  goods, 
and  sells  or  pledges  them  to  another,  that  other,  if  he  takes 
them  in  good  faith,  and  without  notice  of  the  previous  sale, 
acquires  a good  title,  and  the  original  buyer  cannot  deprive 
him  of  these  goods.  (3)  Similarly,  where  the  buyer  with 
the  consent  oi  the  seller  obtains  possession  of  the  goods, 
even  though  the  ownership  has  not  passed  to  such  buyer, 
and  then  sella  or  pledges  them,  the  person  to  whom  ho 
sells  or  pledges  the  goods  has  a good  title  to  the  goods. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION.  When  goods  are  put  up  for  sale 
by  auction  in  lots,  each  lot  is  the  subject  of  a separate 
contract.  The  sale  is  complete  by  the  fall  of  the  hammer. 
Before  that  happens,  any  bidder  may  retract  his  bid,  but 
not  afterwards.  Unless  the  seller  notifies  that  he  reserves 
the  right  to  bid  at  the  auction,  he  cannot  do  so,  for  such 
bidding  will  be  regarded  as  a fraud  upon  the  buyer. 


DEBT. 

A DEBT  is  a sum  certain  in  money  owed  by  one  person 
to  another.  Debts  are  divided  into  simple  contract  debts, 
specialty  debts,  and  judgment  debts. 

(1)  Simple  Contact  Debt  is  a debt  due  under  a simple 
contract,  i.e.,  a contract  made  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
conduct,  or  by  a simple  wTiting.  Such  for  example  are 
debts  due  for  goods  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
a tradesman  to  his  customers,  or  a debt  duo  on  a dis- 
honoured bill  of  exchange  and  the  like. 

(2)  Specialty  Debts.  These  are  debts  due  upon  a bond 
or  other  instrument  under  seal.  Mortgage  debts  and  debts 
duo  under  a Bill  of  Sale  are  also  of  this  class, 

(3)  Judgment  Debts.  Debts  due  under  the  judgment  of 
a court  of  record  like  the  High  Court,  or  the  various 
county  courts,  are  called  judgment  debts.  If,  for  example, 
an  action  is  brought  against  a man  for  libel  or  otoer 
wrong  comnaitted  by  him,  the  damages  and  costs  which 
he  may  be  ordered  to  pay  will  constitute  a judgment 
debt,  and  the  man  himself  will  be  “a  judgment  debtor.” 

A JUDGMENT  DEBTOR.  Ho  can  be  called  upon  to 
make  immediate  payment  by  the  judgment  creditor,  who 
can  at  once  enforce  the  judgment  against  the  debtor  by 
levying  an  execution  against  the  debtor’s  lands  or  goods, 
that  is,  ho  can  seize  them  unless  the  court  has  allowed  a 
stay  of  execution,  or  has  given  the  debtor  time  to  pay.  If 
the  debtor  has  no  property  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  but 
afterwards  acquires  property,  such  property  may  at  any 
time  be  seized  under  the  judgment.  A judgment  debtor 
is  not  allowed  to  dispute  his  liabihty  for  a ju^ment  debt. 

DUTY  OP  A DEBTOR.  A debtor  must  be  always 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  hia  creditor ; he  is  even  bound  to 
Heek  out  his  creditor  for  that  purpose.  The  payment  must 
be  in  legal  tender,  otherwise  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  refuse 
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it.  The  creditor  need  not  make  any  demand  for  payment 
before  suing  the  debtor. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  DEBT.  If  a creditor  wishes  to  assign 
the  debt,  he  must  do  so  in  writing,  and  notice  in  writing  of 
such  assignment  must  be  sent  to  the  debtor.  If  notice  is 
not  sent  to  the  debtor,  then  if  he  pays  the  original  cre-oitor, 
the  assignee  of  the  creditor  has  no  claim  upon  the  debtor. 
Further,  the  assignee  of  a debt  takes  it  subject  to  the 
equities,  that  is,  whatever  defence  the  debtor  may  have 
to  the  claim  if  it  had  been  brought  by  the  original  cre-iitor, 
will  be  equally  good  against  the  assignee  of  such  creditor. 
For  example,  Jones  owes  Brown  £500,  but  Jones  has  dona 
work  for  Brown  to  the  value  of  £150.  If,  now.  Brown  sued 
Jones  for  £500,  Jones  would  be  entitled  to  set-off  the  £150 
against  Brown’s  claim,  and  had  Brown  transferre-d  the 
debt  of  £500  to  Robinson,  Jones  could  set-off  his  ci.iim 
of  £150  for  work  done,  so  that  Robinson  is  only  entitled 
to  £350,  though  he  may  have  given  Brown  full  value  for 
the  assignment  of  the  debt  of  £500. 

WHEN  INTEREST  MAY  BE  CHARGED  ON  DEBTS. 
As  a general  rule,  unless  there  is  an  agreement  express  or 
implied  to  pay  interest,  nothing  more  than  the  sum  due 
can  be  recovered.  A promise  to  pay  interest  is  imphed  in 
cases  where  banks  lend  money,  or  where  interest  has  been 
paid  by  the  debtor  in  similar  previous  transactions.  The 
law  bolds  that  even  in  the  absence  of  any  promise,  express 
or  implied,  to  pay  interest,  interest  can  be  recovered  where 
the  debt  is  due  under  an  instrument  in  writinc.  e.g.,  a bul 
of  exchange  or  a cheque.  So,  too,  the  creditor  will  be 
entitled  to  interest  it  he  in  writing  demands  payment  of  the 
debt,  with  notice  that  in  case  the  debt  is  not  paid,  interest 
at  the  current  rate  will  be  charged  from  the  date  of  the 
demand.  Sums  due  under  a judgment  of  the  High  Cou.t 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  ; but 
county  court  judgments  do  not  carry  interest. 

EXPENSE  OF  COLLECTING  A DEBT.  If  a creditor 
employs  an  agent  or  a solicitor  to  collect  a debt  for  him, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  charge  the  debtor  with  the  expenses 
of  collection.  This  extra  payment  is,  however,  frequently 
charged,  especially  in  cases  where  solicitors  are  employed 
to  collect  debts.  In  such  a cose,  the  debtor  should  tender 
the  exact  amount  of  the  debt,  and  should  refuse  to  pay  the 
extra  charge,  for  if  a creditor  chooses  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  collecting  debts  in  this  way,  that  is  hia  affiur.  Of  course, 
if  the  debtor  delays  payment,  and  the  creditor  has  to  bring 
an  action  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  debt,  he  (the  debtor) 
may  have  to  pay  the  creditor’s  costs  of  the  action. 

DISCHARGE  OF  DEBT.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a debtor  asks  his  creditor  to  take  a smaller  sum  than  is 
owing,  and  give  him  a full  discharge  from  the  debt.  If  the 
creditor  accepts  this  smaller  sum  in  full  discharge,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  suing  for  the  balance,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a man  cannot  discharge  his  debt 
by  paying  a smaller  sum.  He  is  legally  bound  to  pay  the 
whole  sum,  and  he  caunot  discharge  his  obligation  by  doing 
something  less  than  he  was  bound  to  do.  In  such  a case, 
the  law  bolds  that  the  debtor  has  given  the  creditor  no 
consideration  for  being  let  off  the  balance,  and  therefore 
the  creditor  is  not  bound  by  his  promise  to  let  him  off. 
But  the  law  docs  not  look  to  the  adequacy  of  the  considera- 
tion, and  therefore  if  a debtor  paid  a debt  of  say,  £20  by 
giving  his  creditor  £15  in  gold,  and  in  addition  a lead  pencil, 
or  a tom-tit,  or  an  old  hat,  that  would  be  good  enough  to 
discharge  the  debtor  completely.  The  law  also  says,  that 
if  the  debtor  in  the  above  case  had  given  his  creditor  a 
cheque,  say  for  £15  or  a bill  of  exchange  or  bank  notes 
(other  than  Bank  of  England  notes)  for  that  amount,  and 
the  creditor  agreed  to  accept  this  payment  in  fuU  discharge 
of  the  debt,  then  the  debtor  is  under  no  further  liability, 
the  reason  being  that  the  creditor  agreed  to  take  something 
different  from  what  he  was  legally  entitled  to  demand,  viz., 
gold  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

LIMITATION  OP  ACTIONS  FOR  DEBT.  Actions  to 
recover  simple  contract  debts  must  be  brought  v^dthin  six 
years  from  the  time  when  they  became  due,  or  within  six 
years  of  the  last  payment  of  any  part  of  the  principal  or 
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interest,  or  within  six  years  of  the  last  acknowledgment  in 
writing  of  the  debt,  which  acknowledgment  must  uncon- 
ditionally import  a promise  to  pay.  8o  if  the  d<‘btor  says 

it  is  my  intention  to  pay  whcii  I am  in  a poHttion  to  do 
«o;”  the  promise  being  conditional  will  cause  it  to  be 
invo,lid  as  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  case  of  specialty 
debts,  the  time  limit  is  twenty  years.  In  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  money  charged  on  land,  or  for  the 
recovery  of  the  land  itself,  the  period  of  limitation 
Is  twelve  years.  If  the  action  is  not  brought  within 
these  periods,  the  creditor  cannot  afterwards  sue 
for  the  debt.  The  debt  becomes  what  is  known  as 
statute-barred;  but  a debt  which  has  become  statute- 
barred  may  bo  revived  so  as  to  enable  the  creditor  to  sue 
for  it,  provided  that  the  debtor  acknowledges  in  writing 
that  ho  owes  the  debt.  The  acknowlo<Jgment  must  be 
signed  by  the  debtor,  and  must  contain  a promise  to  repay 
the  debt,  or  bo  so  worded  that  a jirorni.so  to  repay  can  be 
gathered  from  it.  Again,  it  must  be  remembirred  that  th" 
debt  itself  is  not  oxtinguislied  by  lapse  of  time,  but  only 
the  creditor’s  right  to  sue  for  it.  Ilcnoe  if,  at  any  time, 
there  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  any 
money  belonging  to  the  debtor,  the  creditor  may  fiuy 
himself  out  of  that  money. 

Where  a debtor  is  out  of  the  country  so  that  an  action 
cannot  easily  bo  brought  against  him,  it  may  bo  a^iktxl, 
when  does  the  time  begin  to  run  for  barring  tlio  debt,  ll 
the  debtor  left  the  country  before  the  debt  became  leeclly 
due,  the  time  does  not  begin  to  run  until  lie  returns.  Ihit 
if  after  the  debt  had  liecomo  due,  or  after  ho  had  paid  iuiy 
pai’t  of  it,  or  had  acknowledged  it  in  writing,  the  debtor 
left  the  country,  the  time  begins  to  run  from  the  moment 
the  debt  could  have  been  legally  demanded,  or  from  the 
date  of  the  acknowledgment,  or  tho  last  payment,  and 
should  tho  debtor  remain  awny  for  tho  statutoi-y  jteriod  (six, 
twelve  or  twenty  years  as  the  case  may  be)  tho  debt  becomes 
barred,  and  tho  creditor  cannot  sue  tho  debtor  on  his  return. 
In  such  a case,  while  the  debtor  is  away,  the  creditor  ouL'bt 
to  begin  proceedings  by  taking  out  a writ  again-st  t he  debtor, 
before  the  statutory  period  expires,  l^’or  though  tho  writ 
cannot  be  served  on  tho  debtor,  it  cun  bo  nmowed  every 
year,  and  in  this  way  the  debt  may  be  kept  alive  until  tho 
debtor’s  return,  when  he  can  bo  served  with  the  writ. 

WHERE  TO  SUE  FOR  A DEBT.  If  the  debt  is  loss 
than  £20,  tho  creditor  must  bring  his  action  in  the  county 
court.  Where  tho  debt  is  between  £20  and  £iO0,  the  creditor 
otight  to  bring  his  action  in  the  county  court,  unless  he  is 
certain  that  the  debtor  has  no  defence  to  the  claim,  in 
which  case  he  may  bring  it  in  tho  High  Court,  and  obtain 
summary  judgment  against  the  debtor,  a more  expeditious 
way  than  the  process  of  the  county  court.  Where  the  debt 
exceeds  £100,  proceedings  must  first  be  instituted  in  tho 
High  Court,  though  in  some  cases  the  High  Court  will  remit 
the  action  for  hearing  in  the  county  court.  [Refer  to 
“County  Court”  in  Index.] 

ATTACHMENT  OF  DEBTOR’S  ASSETS.  Any  person 
who  has  obtained  a judgment  or  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  may  get  the  Court  to  serve  what  is  called  a 
“Garnishee  Order,”  by  which  are  attached  any  debts  due 
to  the  judgment  debtor  or  any  money  standing  to  his 
credit  at  a banlc.  [Refer  in  Index  to  “Garnishee  Order  ” 
and  “Attachment  of  Debts.”] 

PUNISHMENT  OF  DEBTORS.  Since  1870,  imprison- 
ment  for  debt  has  been  abolished,  but  in  certain  cases 
debtors  are  still  liable  to  be  imprisoned.  In  the  case  of  a 
judgment  debt,  where  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  debtor  has,  or  has  had,  since  the  date  of 
judgment,  the  means  to  pay  and  has  neglected  or  refused 
to  pay,  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  six  weeks,  on  tho  ground 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  in  disobeying 
its  order  to  pay  when  he  had  the  means  to  pay.  If  the 
judgment  debt  is  ordered  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  then 
the  debtor  may  be  imprisoned  every  time  he  makes  default 
in  the  payment  of  any  instalment.  Imprisonment  does 
not  extinguish  the  debt,  for  the  creditor  may  seize  any 
property  of  the  debtor  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  In  the 
following  cases,  if  the  debtor  fails  to  pay,  he  may  be  im- 


prisoned for  a period  not  exceeding  a ye&r,  but  he  OMinot 
j be  imprUon<vi  a eecomi  time  for  the  same  debt : — 

I (1)  to  pay  a penalty,  other  than  a petiaHy  doe 

on  a contract. 

I (2)  Failini?  to  pay  a sum  which  he  has  been  ordered  to 

pay,  OD  bein:;  COD  vi'.-ted  in  a court  of  ituinniiiry  jun-hienuti, 
I (3)  Wln-re  u tru-tc«*  fHilh  to  puy  money  iu  Lia  poMesaion, 

' when  orderi'  ] by  id';  < ourl  to  do  ao. 

(4)  Where  u laib  to  pay  coeis  which  he  has 

I be<  ri  ord'Ti  d by  11. e court  to  p.»y,  on  account  of  Lia 

j mi  •Ot:')iJCl. 

! (5)  Where  u 1 .;D’.r  ly.t  fui’.-i  to  pay  to  his  creditoni  any 

j p(at;<)n  ol  liii  i o.'u''  or  eamiD:."^  wLicli  the  court  Las 

I orde.'cd  h ri.  to  i . . 

I In  all  c.'UM.-a  wiji-re  n debtor  has  be-*  n imprisoned  for 
failing  to  ob^'y  the  o;  the  cuurt,  he  can  oblniu  hie 

freedom  by  puymg  tb'-  d-  id. 

A fraudulent  debtor  ii  under  the  bankrupt-  y Uws  liable 
to  irii[)ri-iunni"i!t  for  t a ■)  v if  !i  or  witbout  hard  lal  'our. 

if  with  intent  to  d'-f’-m  1 ik.-  <1-  s anv  of  th*-  folluwin;’  a>  t« 

(1)  fa  lire’  to  ■ .1  d;i  to  t.'.''  m t‘xr.kni]it.  y 

the  whole  r'  ) > T J"  rtr  and  all  h)**  1 and  do-umeuM 
ro'  itinff  to  :t. 

(-)  1 ‘.--irovl"  • f hook  1 or  in.iki'ut  f.kl'«  entrioB  in 

(3j  ( )i 'UlUii DC  < .'V  .IT  o;j  p’Cte!j*'<-s. 

H)  Concf.ili:  c or  o ri'c.  j r .-i  r'  v to  U.e  value  of 
£lu  or  niOM-,  ot;. - D-.tDiD.r  Liatcrial  in  his 
hla’crncDt  <=;  ik''...  - , 

It  Li  a crime  punD'htlji  ’ uith  a vear'a  impri'ionmcnt  foe 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

The  law  of  bankrupt  y aflurds  rch  f to  inaolycnt  debtors, 
J who  by  sunendenng  their  {mojK-rty  for  tl  <•  benefit  of  their 
; creditor.^,  lire  in  return  relu-vcd  froni  hubihty  in  regard  to 
j their  debts.  Crf-ditors  are  nrote  icil  ugamst  one  another, 
for  one  creditor  in  prevented  from  uldaiiiini;  undue  adrao- 
tago  over  his  fullow-cnHlitors,  either  Ly  making  a aecret 
' nrraiicernent  with  tho  debtor,  or  by  his  own  fraud.  While 
I the  debtor  is  protected  against  his  credifurs  he  is  preventexl 
j from  taking  impro|H  r advantage  of  them,  and  w punishid 
I if  lie  is  guilty  of  fraud.  Tiie  administration  of  the  bank- 
rupt’s estate,  until  the  tru^tc^  i«  appointed,  is  carried  oot 
under  tho  supervision  of  an  " ofBoiaJ  receiyer  " appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Only  those  who  are  capable  of  making  a binding  contract 
can  bo  made  bankrupt,  and  in  order  th.at  bankruptcy 
proceedings  may  be  comincncrxl,  there  must  be  a sufficient 
debt  due  to  tlie  pc-titioning  creditor  or  creditors,  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  committed  by  the  debtor,  and  a proper  petition- 
ing cretlitor.  If  the  Court  is  not  satisfied  with  the  proof  of 
these  matters,  or  is  sati.sfied  that  for  any  other  reason  no 
order  ought  to  be  made,  the  petition  will  be  dismissed. 

MODE  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  BANKRUPTCY.  Pro- 
oeediugs  in  bankruptcy  are  commenced  by  a creditor,  or 
by  the  debtor  himself  prasenting  a petition  to  the  Court, 
which  on  being  satisfied  as  to  the  matters  alleged  in  the 
petition,  issues  a “receiving  order.”  The  official  receiver 
thereby  becomes  the  receiver  or  protector  of  the  property 
until  a trustee  has  been  appointed  by  the  creditors.  Within 
seven  days  of  the  receiving  order  being  made,  the  debtor 
must  furnish  to  the  official  receiver  his  statement  of  affairs, 
and  after  he  has  furnished  his  statement  of  affairs, 
the  debtor  must  attend  for  public  examination,  on  which 
occasion  he  must  answer  questions  on  oath.  The  official 
receiver  makes  a report  on  the  debtor’s  statement  of  his 
affairs,  and  to  a great  extent  the  debtor’s  discharge  depends 
on  the  nature  of  this  report.  At  the  public  examination 
the  Registrar  inquires  into  the  facts  alleged  by  the  creditors, 
and  into  the  debtor’s  statement  of  his  affairs,  and  whether 
he  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  in  conducting  his  affairs. 

Within  fourteen  days  after  the  receiving  order,  a general 
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meeting  of  the  creditors  is  held,  and  this  meeting  decides 
whether  the  debtor  shall  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  or  whether 
a composition  or  an  arrangement  shall  be  accepted  from 
him.  If  the  debtor  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  the  creditors 
then  appoint  a trustee  to  wind  up  the  bankrupt’s  estate, 
or  failing  them,  the  Board  of  Trade  appoints  a trustee. 
On  the  appointment  of  the  trustee,  the  property  of  the 
bankrupt  passes  to  him,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  realise  the 
property  and  to  divide  the  proceeds  amongst  the  creditors. 

At  any  time  after  ho  has  been  adjudged  bankrupt,  but  | 
not  until  his  public  exarhination  has  been  concluded,  the  ; 
bankrupt  may  apply  for  his  discharge.  In  dcaUng  with  : 
the  application,  the  Court  pays  special  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  official  receiver,  and  on  taking  into  account  | 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  may  grant,  refuse  or  suspend  i 
the  discharge,  or  may  grant  it  conditionally.  The 
Court  will,  as  a rule,  grant  the  disch/arge,  provided  that 
a good  dividend  has  been  paid,  that  the  banknipt  shows  t 
that  his  accounts  have  been  properly  kept,  that  he  has  not 
been  recklessly  extravagant,  or  ind  ulged  in  rash  or  hazardous 
speculation,  or  been  guilty  of  misdemeanour  in  his  businesf:. 
But  until  he  does  got  his  discharge  he  labours  under  certain 
disabilities,  one  of  which  is  that  any  person  being  an 
undischarged  bankrupt  who  obtains  crerlit  for  £20  or  up- 
wards, without  disclosing  the  fact  that  he  is  an  undischargi  d 
bankrupt,  is  guilty  of  a criminal  offence,  and  is  liable  to 
imprisonment.  j 

In  London,  banlcruptcy  business  is  administered  by  the  ' 
High  Oourt ; in  the  provinces  by  the  local  County  Courts. 
The  registrars  of  these  courts  hear  petitions  und  issue 
receiving  orders,  hold  public  examinations  of  debtors, 
approve  schemes  of  composition  or  arrangement,  and  grant 
discharges.  But  in  the  local  County  Courts  the  registrars 
can  grant  orders  of  discharge,  or  approve  Bchemcs  of 
composition,  only  where  such  matters  are  unopposed. 

The  petition  must  be  presented  to  the  High  Court  when  : 
the  debtor  resided  or  had  his  place  of  business  within  the  | 
metropolitan  district  for  the  greater  part  of  the  six  months  : 
immediately  j)receding  the  presentation  of  the  petition, 
or  when  he  is  not  resident  in  England,  or  when  his  address  ; 
is  not  known.  In  other  cases,  the  petition  must  he  pro-  : 
sented  to  the  County  Court  of  the  district  in  which  the 
debtor  has  reside^l,  or  has  carried  on  business  for  the  ^ 
longest  period  during  the  six  months  prior  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  tlie  petition. 

The  leading  topics  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  will  be  ■ 
dealt  with  in  the  following  order; — 

(1)  Wlio  may  be  made  bankrupt. 

(2)  The  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  an  insolvent 
debtor  may  be  made  bankrupt. 

(n)  An  act  of  banki-uptcy. 

(ft)  Tlie  amount  of  debt  due  to  the  creditor. 

(3)  The  Petition. 

(4)  The  Receiving  Order. 

(5)  The  Oflicial  Receiver. 

(C)  The  events  ocoun-ing  between  the  appoinhnent  of  the 
official  receiver  and  the  appointment  of  the  trustee. 

(a)  Debtor’s  statement  of  affaii'S. 

(ft)  The  public  examination  of  the  debtor. 

(c)  The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  in  which  the 
debtor  may  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  and  in  which  the 
trustee  Is  appointed. 

(7)  The  debts  provable  In  bankruptcy. 

(8)  The  property  divisible  amongst  the  creditors. 

(9)  The  Trustee. 

(10)  Preferential  Payments  and  the  Distribution  of  the 
Property  among  the  Creditors. 

(11)  Dischai'ge  of  the  Bankrupt. 

(12)  Small  bankruptcies. 

WHO  MAY  BE  MADE  BANKRUPT.  Generally 
speaking,  only  those  w’ho  are  capable  of  making  a binding 
contract  are  liable  to  be  made  bankrupt.  (1)  An  infant 
cannot  bo  made  bankrupt.  (2)  A lunatic  may  bo  made 
bankrupt  for  debts  ooutraoted  whilst  sane,  or  if  the  act  of 
bankruptcy  was  committed  during  a lucid  interval.  He 
may  also  be  made  bankrupt  if  it  is  for  his  benefit,  provided 
that  the  oourt  or  his  committee  (that  is,  the  person  w'ho 
takes  care  of  the  lunatic’s  estate)  consents  to  his  being 
made  bankrupt.  (3)  A married  woman  carrying  on  a trade 
oeparately  from  her  husband  can  bo  made  bankrupt. 


(4)  An  alien  may  be  made  bankrupt  provided  that  he  is 
domiciled  in  England,  or  haa  within  a year  before  tCB 
presentation  of  the  petition,  ordinarily  resided  or  had  a 
dwelling-houae  or  place  of  business  m Eri^land.  {Z)  A 
dead  man  cannot  be  made  bankrupt,  but  his  C3t_i.te  can  bo 
administered  in  bankruptcy. 

ACT  OF  BANKRUPTCY.  Any  act  of  the  debtor  which 
indicates  that  he  is  in-solvent,  and  upK>n  his  doing  any  of 
these  acts,  a petition  in  bankruptcy  may  be  presented 
against  him.  Acts  of  bankruptcy  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  If  with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors  he 
leaves  England,  or  remains  out  of  England,  or  adopts  ,iny 
plan  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  creditors,  e.g.,  absentmg 
himself  from  hia  dwelling-house,  or  shutting  himself  up 
in  his  dwelling-house. 

2.  If  he  as.sign3  his  property  to  a trustee  for  the  benefit 
of  hi.s  creditors ; or  if  he  makes  any  fraudulent  gift  or 
transfer  of  his  property  or  any  part  of  it ; or  if  he  haudu- 
Icntly  prefers  one  creditor  to  another. 

3.  If  he  Glee  a declaration  of  his  inability  to  pay  his 
debts,  or  gives  notice,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  to  his 
creiiitors  that  he  has  su-spended  or  is  about  to  susp:ud 
payment,  or  if  his  goods  have  lx -n  sei2:ed  to  satisfy  a 
judgment  obtained  ' ^-ain.-^  him,  and  such  -oods  have  been 
Bold  or  have  been  held  by  the  sherid  for  twenty-one  days  ; 
or  if  he  fails  to  satisfy  a final  judgment  against  hiii-.^'b’. 
after  a creditor  b « w-rved  a bankruptcy  notice  upon  him 
requiring  him  to  pay  the  judgment  debt. 

It  must  kc  re  ri-omlxTC  i tfiat  in  tlie  c-osc  of  tnarri'*! 
wom.iD  currying  ou  bi;  ;ine,'S  n irat.'ly  fr  Lcr  hu-bit  . I, 
faiiup-  tosatb.fy  a juda'-nen-.  ift^r  a b v.krupt 'v  not; 
ha.s  b'-ca  serve  1 on  h- r will  '■  fC  coi.'titutc  .la  ace  o;  bank- 
ruptcy. 

THE  PETITION.  When  an  act  of  bankruptcy  h.vs 
been  committLsl  by  n dfliTor,  a bankruptcy  fx  titiou  may 
be  presented  by  a qualilletl  crixiit-r.  and  a receiving  onitr 
will  be  made  agains:  such  debtor  pro\  ilcd  that — 

(1)  The  debt  is  not  1^:%'  th.ui  libb.  Two  or  m-re 
creditors  mfv  join  in  a petiuoa  if  iLo  tot.il  amount  duo  -.o 
them  Ls  r : 1p>s  thn.n  li.'O. 

'b!)  The  debt  i'  ;•  i vuilte  sum  of  mrrioy.  or  is  a stru 
capable  of  being  dcii  litcly  o^.vrt.aine  1,  .and  is  paya b.e 
immediately  or  at  a ■ Tt  an  fuiurc  time. 

; •'> ! 'IbiP  act  of  ba’.krupn-y  >>vVuiTed  w illiin  lirrcc  moui! .s 
of  th--  pre neidation  of  the  petition. 

■ 4)  The  bt  is  not  cuiTd,  i.c.,  a debt  charged  on  soru* 
portion  of  the  bankrupt’s  proneny,  e.g.,  a inert  :.ige  or  % 
bill  of  sale. 

(5)  The  debtor  is  domiciled  in  England,  or  within  a year 
before  the  presentation  of  the  petition  has  ordinarily  re- 
sided or  had  a place  of  business  in  England. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  petition,  which  takes  place  within 
eight  days  alter  a copy  of  the  petition  has  been  served  on 
the  debtor,  the  creditor  must  prove  the  debt  due  to  him, 
the  service  of  the  petition,  and  the  act  of  bankruptcy. 
The  petitioning  creditor  should  attend  the  hearing,  other- 
wise the  petition  may  bo  dismisseni.  If  the  Court  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  proof  of  any  of  these  matters,  or  is 
satisfied  that  for  any  other  reason  uo  receiving  order  ought 
to  be  made,  the  petition  will  be  dismissed.  If  a debtor 
present  a petition  against  himself,  his  petition  must  state 
that  he  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  the  Court  may  there- 
upon make  a receiving  order,  and  if  so  the  debtor  is  at  once 
adjudged  bankrupt.  On  presenting  the  petition  the 
petitioning  cretiitor  must  pay  the  stamp  duty  of  £o,  and 
must  pay  the  necessary  deposit  into  Court. 

THE  RECEIVING  ORDER.  The  receiving  order  does 
not  deprive  the  debtor  of  his  property  but  protects  it,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  wasted  or  diminished  by  any  act  of  the 
debtor  or  of  any  creditor.  It  is  made,  if  hi  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  the  facts  set  out  in  the  petition  are  proved. 
This  receiving  order  is  advertised  in  the  local  paper  and 
in  the  Qaccite,  and  a copy  is  served  on  debtor  by  the  official 
receiver. 

The  official  receiver  now  becomes  the  protector  of  the 
debtor’s  property.  Ordinary  creditors  cannot  from  the 
date  of  the  receiving  order  sue  the  debtor,  aud  all  legal 
proceedings  brought  by  ertniitors  against  him  are  sCaviHl. 
But,  notwithstanding'  the  receiving  order,  a secured 
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creditor  can  realise  his  security,  e.g.,  a creditor  having 
a bill  of  sale  on  the  debtor’s  goods  may  seize  them, 
BO  also  can  a landlord  distrain  for  rent.  Again,  the  receiv- 
ing order  does  not  affect  a creditor  whose  debt  is  not 
provable  in  bankruptcy.  A judgment  creditor  who  has 
levied  execution  upon  the  debtor’s  estate  must,  in  order 
to  retain  the  benefit  of  such  execution,  have  done  so  before 
the  date  of  the  receiving  order  and  before  ho  had  any 
notice  of  the  act  of  banlcruptcy  or  of  the  petition. 

The  receiving  order  may  be  rescinded,  if  ail  the  creditors 
are  paid  in  full  and  the  petitioning  creditor  assents;  or 
if  the  creditors  accept  a composition  approved  by  the  Court, 
or  if  the  interests  of  the  creditors  and  public  policy  require 
it ; or  if  a majority  in  number  and  in  value  of  the  creditors 
reside  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  the  estate  ought  to  be 
administered  there. 

CONTROL  EXERCISED  OVER  THE  DEBTOR.  From 
the  date  of  the  receiving  order  a strict  control  is 
kept  upon  the  debtor.  He  must  submit  to  the  official 
receiver  a statement  of  his  affairs,  and  at  his  public  exam- 
ination give  every  information  in  his  power.  If  adjudged 
bankrupt,  he  must  do  all  that  he  can  to  assist  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  estate  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
amongst  the  creditors.  The  Court  may  order  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  three  months  that  the  debtor’s  letters  shall 
be  delivered  not  to  the  debtor  but  to  the  official  receiver. 
The  debtor  may  be  arrested  in  any  of  the  following  cases. 
If  after  a banlcruptcy  notice  has  been  served  upon  him,  or 
after  presentation  of  a bankruptcy  petition,  or  after  the 
receiving  order  has  been  made — 

(1)  He  absconds  or  is  about  to  abscond. 

(2)  He  removes  or  is  about  to  remove  his  goods  with  the 
view  of  preventing  or  delaying  possession  being  taken  of 
them  by  the  official  receiver  or  the  trustee,  or  if  he  conceals 
or  destroys  any  of  his  goods,  or  any  of  his  books  or  papers 
that  might  be  of  use  to  his  creditors. 

(3)  Without  the  leave  of  the  official  receiver  or  the 
trustee  he  removes  any  goods  in  his  possession  above  the 
value  of  £5. 

(4)  Without  good  cause  he  fails  to  attend  any  exami- 
nation ordered  by  the  Court. 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECEIVER.  This  official  is  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  investigates  into  the  conduct 
of  the  debtor,  and  into  his  statement  of  affahs.  And  he 
reports  particularly  in  regard  to  any  act  of  the  debtor  which 
amounts  to  a criminal  offence,  or  which  would  justify 
the  Court  in  refusing  or  suspending  the  bankrupt’s  dis- 
charge. 

The  official  receiver  acts  as  protector  of  the  debtor’s 
estate  until  the  appointment  of  the  trustee.  He  acts  as 
trustee  during  any  vacancy  in  that  office.  It  is  his  duty 
to  advertise  the  receiving  order,  to  summon  and  to  preside 
at  the  first  meeting  of  creditors,  to  issue  proxies  for  meetings, 
to  report  to  the  creditors  any  proposal  which  the  debtor 
may  make  to  satisfy  their  claims. 

STATEMENT  OF  AFFAIRS.  Within  three  days  of 
the  receiving  order  the  debtor  must  furnish  to  the  official 
receiver  a clear  and  accurate  statement  of  his  affairs.  This 
statement  must  be  in  a form  laid  down  by  the  law.  If  the 
petition  is  made  by  himself,  the  statement  of  affairs  must 
be  furnished  within  seven  days  of  the  receiving  order. 
Any  material  omission  or  error  in  the  statement  of 
affairs,  if  made  fraudulently  by  the  debtor,  renders  him 
liable  to  imprisonment. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATION.  After  the  debtor  has  fur- 
nished his  statement  of  affairs,  he  must  attend  his  public 
examination,  on  a date  fixed  by  the  official  receiver.  The 
date  is  fixed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  debtor  has  fur- 
nished his  statement  of  affairs.  The  examination  will  not 
be  concluded  until  the  affairs  of  the  debtor  have  been 
sufficiently  investigated,  and  not  until  after  the  day 
appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  creditors.  If  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors  is  adjourned,  the  public  examination 
will  not  be  closed  until  the  first  adjourned  meeting  is  over. 

The  examination  is  held  in  open  court.  The  debtor  may 
be  questioned  by  the  official  receiver  or  by  any  creditor 
who  has  proved  his  debt.  These  questions  deal  with  the 
'^ay  in  which  the  debtor  has  conducted  his  business,  and 


his  dealings  with  his  property,  to  which  questions  he  must 
answer  on  oath,  and  his  answers  may  afterwards  be  used 
in  evidence  against  him. 

The  pubhc  examination  may  be  dispensed  with  when 
there  is  a proposal  for  a composition  by  joint  debtors  (e.g., 
partners),  and  one  of  them  is  unable  to  attend  through 
iUness  or  other  good  cause ; or  when  the  debtor  is  a lunatic, 
or  is  unfitted  mentally  or  physically  to  attend. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  CREDITORS.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  creditors  is  held  not  later  than  fourteen  days  after 
the  date  of  the  receiving  order,  unless  the  Court  extends  the 
time.  The  debtor  must  attend  and  give  every  information 
in  his  power,  unless  ho  is  prevented  by  illness  or  other  good 
cause.  Every  creditor  who  has  prov^  his  debt  can  attend 
and  vote  either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  affairs  of  the 
debtor  and  the  causes  of  his  failure  are  discussed,  together 
with  the  comments  of  the  official  receiver  upon  the  debtor’s 
conduct,  a copy  of  these  matters  having  been  previously 
sent  to  each  creditor  mentioned  in  the  debtor’s  statement 
of  affairs. 

This  meeting  decides  whether  the  debtor  shall  be  ad- 
judged banknipt,  or  whether  a composition  or  a scheme 
of  ari’angemcnt  shall  be  accepted  from  him,  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  debtor’s  property.  A com- 
position or  a scheme  of  aiTungcment  must  be  passed  by 
a majority  in  number  representing  three- fourths  in  value 
of  all  the  creditors  who  have  proved  their  debts.  The 
debtor  may  bo  adjudged  bankrupt  by  a majority  in  valire 
of  the  creditors.  After  a debtor  has  been  adjudged  bank- 
rupt, a trustee  is  appointed  by  the  creditors  to  take  charge 
and  manage  the  estate  during  the  bankruptcy.  AU  these 
matters  must,  however,  be  approved  of  by  the  Court. 

At  the  vaiious  meetings  of  the  creditors,  such  matters 
as  the  appointment,  removal,  and  remuneration  of  the 
trustee,  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  inspection, 
and  whether  an  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  bankrupt 
are  also  decided. 

The  order  adjudging  a debtor  a bankrupt  may  be  annulled 
if  a composition  is  afterwards  eurcepted,  or  if  the  bankrupt 
has  paid  all  his  debts  in  full,  or  if  tlie  Court  thinks  tiiat  the 
debtor  ought  not  to  have  been  adjudged  bankrupt. 

DEBTS  PROVABLE  IN  BANKRUPTCY.  A creditor 
may  give  proof  of  any  debt  or  habihty  to  which  the  debtor 
is  subject  at  the  date  of  the  receiving  order,  or  to  which  the 
debtor  may  be  subject  before  his  discharge  by  reason  of  any 
obligation  incurred  before  the  date  of  the  receiving  order. 
But  a creditor  can  not  give  proof  of  the  following : — 

(1)  Demands  in  the  nature  of  unliquidated  damages, 
unless  they  arise  by  reason  of  a contract,  promise,  or  breach 
of  trust. 

(2)  Debts  contracted  by  the  debtor  with  any  person 
after  that  person  has  had  notice  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

(3)  Contingent  debts,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
fairly  estimated. 

Every  creditor  should  prove  his  debt  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  receiving  order.  He  must  make  an  affidavit 
verifying  the  debt,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  debt,  and 
the  proofs  by  which  it  can  be  substantiated.  This  affi- 
davit may  be  sent  through  the  post  to  the  official  receiver. 
The  creditor  must  deduct  from  his  debt  all  trade  discounts, 
but  if  he  agreed  to  allow  discount  for  ready  cash  he  need 
not  deduct  more  than  five  per  cent. 

A secured  creditor  may  reaUse  his  security,  and  if  the 
security  does  not  realise  sufficient  to  pay  him  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  he  can  prove  for  the  balance.  A secured 
creditor  may  surrender  his  security  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  creditors,  and  may  then  prove  for  the  whole  amount 
of  his  debt. 

The  trustee  must  examine  every  proof,  and  in  writing 
admit  it  or  reject  it.  If  he  rejects  a proof  he  must  state 
in  writing  the  grounds  of  rejection.  For  these  purposes 
the  trustee  may  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits.  Until 
the  appointment  of  a trustee,  tke  official  receiver  possesses 
all  these  powers. 

N.B. — Any  person  wilfully  making  a false  claim  in  bank- 
ruptcy is  guilty  of  a criminal  offence. 

THE  PROPERTY  DIVISIBLE  AMONG  THE  CREDITORS. 
The  creditors  can  claim  all  property  which  may  belong  to 
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the  bankrupt  at  the  commencement  of  his  bankruptcy, 
or  of  which  he  may  become  the  owner  before  he  obtains 
his  discharge,  except  money  earned  wholly  by  the  personal 
labour  of  the  banKnipt.  So,  too,  all  goods  belonging  to 
other  persons,  which  are  at  the  commencement  of  the 
bankruptcy,  in  the  possession,  order,  or  disposition  of  the 
bankrupt  in  the  course  of  his  trade  or  business  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  true  owner,  can  be  claimed  by  the  creditors. 
Of  course  these  goods  must  be  under  the  bankrupt’s  control 
in  such  circumstances  os  to  lead  others  to  believe  that  he  is 
the  owner  of  them.  Further,  if  a debtor  has  conveyed  his 
property  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  delaying,  defeating, 
or  hindering  his  creditors,  such  conveyance  will  be  void,  and 
the  property  will  be  divisible  among  the  creditors.  Again,  if 
the  person  who  is  adjudged  bankrupt  has  made  a volun- 
tary settlement  of  his  property  on  another,  such  settlement 
will  be  void  and  the  property  will  be  deemed  divisible 
amongst  the  creditors,  if  the  settlement  was  made  within 
two  years  of  the  bankruptcy.  And  if  the  settlement  was 
made  within  ten  years  of  the  bankruptcy,  it  will  be  void 
unless  the  bankrupt  can  prove  that  at  the  time  the  settle- 
ment was  made  he  was  able  to  pay  all  his  debts  in  full 
without  the  aid  of  the  property  comprised  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  that  all  his  interest  in  the  property  then  passed 
completely  from  him. 

For  example,  suppose  a man  after  his  marriage  volun- 
tarily and  gratuitously  settles  property  on  his  wife  or 
children,  and  becomes  bankrupt  within  two  years,  the 
creditors  can  claim  the  property.  And  if  he  becomes 
bankrupt  within  ten  years,  they  can  also  claim  the  property, 
unless  he  can  show  that  at  the  time  the  settlement 
was  made  he  was  able  to  pay  all  his  debts  in  full  without 
the  aid  of  that  property,  and  that  he  ceased  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  property  after  he  had  transferred  it  to  the 
wife  or  children. 

A “voluntary”  settlement  is  one  that  is  not  made  for 
a good  consideration  Marriage  is  a good  consideration, 
so  that  the  creditors  could  not  take  the  property  if  he 
had  made  the  settlement  on  his  wife  or  children  before, 
and  in  consideration  of,  his  marriage.  The  same  is  the 
case  if  he  had  sold  the  property  to  a bona  fide  purchaser 
who  gave  value  for  it;  or  if  after  marriage  he  had  made 
the  settlement  on  his  wife  or  children  of  property  which 
accrued  to  him  after  marriage  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Moreover,  a fraudulent  preference  of  one  creditor  over 
another  will  be  set  aside,  if  made  within  three  months 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  receiving  order.  The  preferred 
creditor  will  be  compelled  to  surrender  the  property  or  the 
payment  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors.  But  the  payment  to  be  set  aside  must  have 
been  made  with  the  intention  of  preferring  one  creditor 
to  another,  e.g.,  if  made  under  threats,  or  if  the  debtor  had 
paid  his  creditor  to  save  himself  from  exposure,  or  from 
a criminal  prosecution,  such  payment  would  not  be  a 
fraudulent  preference,  and  could  not  be  set  aside.  Lastly, 
property  over  which  the  ba.nknipt  has  a “ general  power 
of  appointment,”  that  is,  property  which  he  can  appoint  or 
give  to  any  one,  including  himself,  is  divisible  amongst  the 
creditors. 

The  following  kinds  of  property  belonging  to  the 
bankrupt  wiU  not  pass  to  his  creditors  : — 

(1)  Property  which  he  holds  as  trustee, 

(2)  The  tools  of  his  trade,  and  the  bedding  and  wearing 
apparel  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  not  exceeding 
in  value  £20. 

(3)  Money  earned  wholly  by  the  personal  labour  of  the 
bankrupt  during  his  bankruptcy,  if  such  money  is  not  more 
than  is  reasonably  sufficient  for  his  support. 

(4)  Any  money  which  he  may  have  obtained  as  damages 
for  mental  or  bodily  injuries  inflicted  on  him,  e.g.,  damages 
for  libel  damages  for  injuries  sustained  in  an  accident,  and 
the  like. 

(5)  Property  settled  on  the  bankrupt  until  he  shall  be- 
come bankrupt.  Of  course  this  property  must  have  been 
settled  on  toe  banlmipt  by  some  person  other  than  himself. 

THE  TRUSTEE.  After  tbe  debtor  has  been  adjudicated 
bankrupt,  the  trustee  is  appointed  by  the  creditors.  All 
the  property  of  the  bankrupt  at  once  vests  in  the  trustee, 


whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  and  manage  the  estate 
during  the  bankruptcy.  He  is  often  assisted  by  a com- 
mittee of  inspection,  which  sees  that  everything  is  carried 
out  in  the  general  interest  of  the  creditors.  The  Board  of 
Trade  requires  the  trustee  to  give  security  for  the  proper 
performance  of  his  duties.  His  remuneration  is  fixed  by 
the  creditors  or  by  the  committee  of  inspection,  and  is 
a commission  payable  partly  on  the  amount  realised  by 
the  trustee  out  of  the  estate,  and  partly  on  the  amount 
distributed  as  dividends.  If  one-fourth  in  number  or  in 
value  of  the  creditors,  or  if  the  bankrupt  himself  think  the 
remuneration  too  great,  the  amount  wiU  be  settled  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

All  money  received  by  the  trustee  must  be  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  allows  it  to  be 
paid  into  a local  bank.  If  a trustee  retains  in  his  own  hands 
for  more  than  ten  days  a sum  exceeding  £50,  he  is  liable 
to  pay  twenty  per  cent,  interest  on  the  excess,  and  may  be 
removed  from  his  office,  and  receive  no  remuneration. 

The  duties  of  a trustee  are  to  realise  the  estate  and  get  in 
all  the  assets  possible.  For  this  purpose  : — 

(1)  He  may,  with  toe  consent  of  toe  committee  of 
inspection,  carry  on  toe  business  of  toe  bankrupt,  or  permit 
toe  bankrupt  to  do  so,  and  bring  and  defend  actions  regard- 
ing toe  property  of  toe  bankrupt, 

(2)  He  must  keep  clear  and  accurate  accounts,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  toe  committee  of  insi)ection  at  least  once  in 
three  months  ; and  he  must  furnish  at  least  once  a year  to 
toe  Board  of  Trade  a statement  showing  toe  proceedings  in 
toe  bankruptcy  up  to  toe  date  of  toe  statement. 

(3)  He  may  disclaim  all  property  of  toe  bankrupt  which 
is  subject  to  burdensome  covenants,  or  all  contracts  of  the 
bankrupt  which  would  be  Ukely  to  diminish  the  assets 
available  for  toe  creditors. 

Having  reaUsed  the  assets,  he  must  distribute  the 
dividends  to  the  creditors.  When  all  these  things  are  done 
he  may  be  released  from  his  office  on  satisfying  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  he  has  satisfactorily  performed  his 
duties. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  PROPERTY  AMONG  THE 
CREDITORS.  Generally  speaking,  all  debts  provable  in 
the  bankruptcy  are  paid  part  fossa  ; but  there  are  certain 
debts  which  will  be  paid  before  the  others.  These  Pre- 
ferential Payments  are ; — 

(1)  The  expenses  of  toe  bankruptcy  proceedings,  which 
must  be  paid  in  full. 

(2)  All  rates  and  taxes  due  and  payable  within  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  bankruptcy,  but  not  exceed- 
ing on  tbe* whole  one  year’s  assessment. 

(3)  All  wages  or  salary  of  any  clerk  or  servant  for 
services  rendered  to  the  bankrupt  witliin  four  months  before 
toe  date  of  toe  receiving  order,  and  not  exceeding  £50. 

(4)  All  wages  of  any  workman  not  exceeding  £25,  for 
services  rendered  to  toe  bankrupt  during  two  months  before 
toe  date  of  toe  receiving  order. 

(5)  Where  an  agricultural  labourer  has  entered  into  a 
contract  for  toe  payment  of  a portion  of  his  wages  in  a lump 
sum  at  toe  end  of  toe  year  of  hiring,  that  sum  shall  have 
priority. 

(6)  Where  a landlord,  after  toe  commencement  of  toe 
bankruptcy,  distrains  upon  toe  goods  of  a bankrupt  for  rent 
due,  toe  distress  will  be  available  only  for  six  months’  rent 
due  prior  to  toe  adjudication  order.  But  toe  landlord  may 
prove  for  any  surplus  which  may  be  due,  and  if  he 
distrains  before  toe  filing  of  the  petition  the  whole  of  the 
rent  has  a prior  claim. 

DISCHARGE  OP  THE  BANKRUPT.  At  any  time 
after  he  has  been  adjudged  bankrupt,  but  not  until  his 
public  examination  is  concluded,  a bankrupt  may  apply 
for  his  discharge,  but  the  application  wiU  not  be  heard 
until  the  public  examination  is  closed.  In  dealing  with 
the  application,  the  Court  takes  into  special  account  the 
report  of  the  official  receiver,  and  may  either  grant  or 
refuse  the  discharge,  or  suspend  the  discharge  or  grant  it, 
subject  to  some  condition  with  regard  to  any  earnings 
which  may  afterwards  become  due  to  the  bankrupt,  or 
with  respect  to  his  after-acquired  property.  But  tha 
Court  must  refuse  the  discharge  if  the  bankrupt  has  been 
guilty  of  any  criminal  offence  against  the  bankruptcy  laws, 
or  any  other  misdemeanour  connected  with  his  bankruptcy. 

The  Court  must  suspend  the  discharge  for  two  yeara^at 
least  in  the  following  cases : — 
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(1)  Wlien  the  estate  has  not  paid  a dividend  of  ten 
Bblllings  In  the  pound  to  the  oidlnary  creditors,  unless  this 
is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  debtor. 

(2)  When  the  bankrupt  has  not  kept  proper  books  of 
account  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  bankruptcy. 

(3)  When  the  bankrupt  has  continued  to  trade  after 
knowing  himself  to  bo  insolvent. 

(4)  When  he  has  contracted  debts  with  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them. 

(5)  When  the  bankrupt  has  failed  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  a loss  or  a deficiency  of  assets. 

(6)  When  the  bankrupt  has  brought  about  his  bank- 
ruptcy by  rash  and  hazardous  speculations,  or  by  unjusti- 
fiable extravagance,  or  by  gambling,  or  by  gross  neglect  of 
his  business. 

(7)  When  the  bankrupt  has  put  any  of  his  creditors  to 
unnecessary  expense  by  a frivolous  or  vexatious  defence  to 
an  action  properly  brought  against  iiim. 

(8)  Where  the  bankrupt  has  within  three  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  receiving  order  incurred  unnecessary 
expense  by  bringing  a frivolous  or  vexatious  action. 

(9)  Where  undue  preference  has  been  given  to  any 
creditor  within  three  months  preceding  the  receiving  order, 
the  bankrupt  not  being  then  able  to  pay  his  debts  as  they 
became  due. 

(10)  When  the  bankrupt  has  on  any  previous  occasion 
been  adjudged  bankrupt,  or  made  a compasitiou  or  arrange- 
ment with  his  creditors. 

(11)  When  tine  bankrupt  has  been  guilty  of  any  fraud 
or  a fraudulent  breach  of  trust. 

The  order  of  discharge  frees  the  bankrupt  from  all  his 
past  debts,  except  when  the  liability  is  incurred  through  his 
own  fraud.  But  he  is  not  relieved  from  debts  due  by  him 
to  the  Grown,  or  debts  due  as  a penalty  for  infringing  the 
revenue  laws,  or  debts  due  under  a judgment  against  him 
in  an  action  for  seduction,  or  under  an  aflQliation  order,  or 
under  a judgment  against  him  as  a co-respondent  in  a matri- 
monial cause. 

An  undischarged  bankrupt  labours  under  many  dis- 
abilities. If  he  obtains  credit  to  the  extent  of  £20  or  up- 
wards, without  disclosing  that  he  is  undischarged,  he  is 
liable  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  All  property  to  which 
be  may  become  entitled  until  he  receives  his  discharge 
will  go  to  his  creditors.  Moreover,  ho  cannot  sit  or  vote 
in  either  House  of  Parliament ; or  act  as  a justice  of  the 
peace,  or  fill  the  office  of  county  or  borough  councillor, 
or  sit  on  various  other  local  boards. 

SMALL  BANKRUPTCIES.  Where  the  estate  of  the 
debtor  is  not  likely  to  exceed  £300,  the  Court  may  order 
it  to  be  summarily  administered  with  the  object  of  saving 
time  and  expense.  The  procedure  is  the  same  as  in 
ordinary  bankruptcies,  with  these  differences  : — 

There  is  no  committee  of  inspection,  and  the  oflicial 
receiver  has  all  the  powers  of  a trustee.  Notices  of  sittings 
of  the  Courts  other  than  first  meetings  are  not  sent  to 
creditors  whose  debts  do  not  exceed  £2.  Six  months  are 
allowed  for  the  distribution  of  a dividend,  which,  if  possible, 
ought  to  be  a final  dividend. 

If  a debtor  against  whom  a judgment  has  been  obtained 
in  a County  Court  is  unable  to  pay  the  amount  forthwith, 
and  it  appears  his  whole  indebtedness  does  not  exceed  £60, 
the  County  Court  may  make  an  order  for  the  administration 
of  his  estate  and  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  instal- 
ments or  otherwise. 

AVOIDANCE  OP  BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS. 

To  avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings, so  that  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor  may 
be  paid  a greater  proportion  of  the  money  owing  to  them, 
and  to  avoid  the  disgrace  and  the  disabilities  attaching  to 
a person  who  is  adjudicated  bankrupt,  a deed  of  arrange- 
ment is  sometimes  agreed  to  between  the  two  parties. 

DEEDS  OF  ARRANGEMENT  take  various  forms,  the 
most  common  of  which  are: — (1)  Deeds  of  Assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  (2)  Deeds  of  Composition  and 
(3)  Deeds  of  Inspectorship.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a debtor  in  entering  into  any  of  these  schemes  should 
obtain  the  consent  of  aU  his  creditors,  for  if  any  one  of 
them  refuses  his  assent,  he  may,  within  three  months,  file 
a petition  in  bankruptcy  against  the  debtor,  as  such  a pro- 
ceeding is  an  act  of  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  the  debtor. 


! After  the  expiration  of  three  months,  a dissenting  creditor 
will  not  he  permitted  to  take  bankrup^tcy  prooeedings 
against  the  debtor. 

(1)  Deed  ol  Assienment.  A deed  by  which  an  insolvent 
debtxMT  transfers  the  whole  of  his  property  to  a trostee, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  realise  the  estate,  and  after  paying 
expenses  to  distribute  the  proceeds  amongst  the  creditors, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  debu. 

(2)  Deed  of  Composition.  By  a deed  of  composition 
the  debtor  agrees  to  pay  so  mneb  in  the  £,  either  in  a 
lump  sum  or  by  instalments,  the  creditors  in  retoru 
releasing  him  absolutely  from  all  their  claims  upon 

or  giving  him  a release  conditional  on  bis  performing  hia 
agreement. 

(3)  Deed  of  Inspectorship.  By  a deed  of  m^)ector9hip 
a debtor  is  allowed  to  carry  on  his  l.iisinesa  under  the 
supervision  of  inspectors  or  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
general  body  of  cr^itora. 

A deed  of  arrangement  must  be  registered  as  a Bill  of 
Sale  in  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  of  the  High  Ck)urt,  otherwise 
it  will  be  void.  A deed  of  arrangement  may  also  he  set 
aside  if  it  is  designed  to  defraud  cresiitora,  or  if  within  throe 
months  of  its  execution  a creditor  who  has  not  assented 
to  the  scheme  files  a bankruptcy  petition  against  the 
debtor,  and  obtains  a receiving  order  against  him. 

A trustee  under  a deed  of  arrangement  must  transmit 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  month  of  January’  of  every 
year,  accurate  accounts  of  what  he  has  received  and  paid 
out  on  behalf  of  the  estate.  If  ho  carries  on  the  busine-os 
of  the  debtor,  he  will  ho  personally  liable  on  any  contract 
ho  may  have  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  business,  unless 
he  makes  the  contract  in  the  debtor’s  name. 

Every  deed  of  arrangement  must  bear  a stamp  of  ten 
sbilliugs,  and  in  addition  a stump  of  one  shilling  for  every 
£100  or  part  of  £1(X)  upon  the  value  of  the  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  trustee,  or  on  the  amount  of  the  composition 
to  ho  paid. 


LIMITED  LIABILITY  COMPANIES. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY.  A joint  stock  company  is 
an  association  of  seven  or  more  persons  who  contribute 
a certain  amount  of  capital,  in  the*  same  or  different 
proportions,  for  carrying  on  a certain  business  or  under- 
taking with  a view  to  profit.  Joint  stock  companies  are 
either  limited  or  unlimited : — 

UNLIMITED  COMPANIES.  In  these  companies  the 
liability  of  the  members  is  unhmited,  each  shareholder 
being  hable,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  property,  for  debts 
incurred  by  the  company.  Moreover,  should  any  ihare- 
holders  prove  unable  to  pay  their  fair  proportion  of  the 
loss,  the  other  shareholders  are  bound  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  so  long  as  any  property  remains  to  them.  The 
liability,  however,  of  each  member  ceases  at  the  end  of 
a twelvemonth  fi'ora  the  time  he  withdrew  trom  the 
company.  Such  companies  are  now  extremely  rare. 

LIMITED  COMPANIES.  These  are  limit^  either  by 
(a)  guarantee  or  (b)  shares.  In  (a)  each  member  of  the 
association  makes  himself  responsible  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  a certain  fixed  sum.  In  (6)  the  liability  of  each 
shareholder  is  limited  to  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares 
that  he  holds.  When  his  shares  are  once  fully  paid  up,  he 
has  no  further  liability. 

NATURE  OP  A LIMITED  COMPANY.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation differs  from  a partnership  in  various  ways: — 

1.  A limited  company  is  a being  or  person  distinct  from 
the  persons  composing  it.  The  property  of  the  company  is 
the  property  of  the  members  only  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  after  the  discharge  of  aU  liabilities,  and  their  goods 
cannot  be  seized  for  the  debts  of  the  company.  While  in 
a partnership  firm,  the  property  of  the  firm  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  partners  in  common,  and  their  private 
property  can  be  seized  for  the  debts  of  the  firm. 

2.  A shareholder  in  a limited  company  is  not  an  agent 
of  the  company  which  is  in  no  way  liable  for  the  acts 
of  the  shareholder ; but  a partner  is  the  agent  of  his  fellow 
partners,  and  they  are  liable  for  his  contracts  or  for  his 
fraud  or  other  wrongs  done  by  him  in  the  scope  of  the 
partnership  business. 
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3.  Sharei  in  a Kmited  company  are  as  a rule  transferable, 
unless  the  regulations  of  the  company  restrict  transfer; 
but  a partner  cannot  transfer  his  share  without  the  consent 
of  his  fellow  partners. 

4.  On  the  death  of  a partner  the  partnership  is  dis- 
solved, but  the  death  of  a shareholder  does  not  terminate 
the  existence  of  a limited  company. 

5.  In  a partnership,  the  liability  of  each  partner  for 
the  partnership  debts  is  unlimited,  and  the  whole  of  a 
partner’s  private  property  can,  if  necessary,  be  seized  to 
satisfy  the  “ firm’s  ” creditors ; but  in  a limited  company, 
the  liability  of  a shareholder  is  usually  limited  to  the  amount 
unpaid  on  his  shares,  and  if  these  are  fully  paid  up,  he  is 
under  no  further  liability.  In  a very  few  companies 
the  liability  of  the  shareholders  is  limited  by  guarantee. 
Each  shareholder  agrees  that  he  will  contribute  a sum  up 
to  a certain  amount  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  company 
so  long  as  he  remains  a member,  and  for  twelve  months 
after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a member. 

6.  Lastly,  the  number  of  persons  forming  a partner- 
ship must  not  exceed  twenty,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
banking  partnership,  ten  persons,  whereas  in  a limited 
company  the  number  of  members  must  never  be  less 
than  seven,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  share- 
holders beyond  this  figure;  they  cannot,  however, 
exceed  the  number  of  the  shares  into  which  the  capital 
of  the  company  is  divided. 

ONE  MAN  COMPANY.  What  is  known  as  “ a one  man 
company  ” shows  that  a limited  company  is  a very  different 
person  from  the  members  composing  it.  In  such  a company 
one  man  holds  practically  all  the  shares,  except  those  that 
are  allotted  to  the  six  other  persons  necessary  to  form 
the  company.  Such  companies  may  be  very  useful, 
possessing  as  they  do  all  the  advantages  of  private  enter- 
prise, while  at  the  same  time  the  liability  of  the  virtual 
controller  of  the  company  is  limited.  His  rights  and  lia- 
bilities are  totally  different  from  what  they  would  be 
were  his  business  not  a company,  and  hence  it  may  lead 
to  sharp  practices,  by  which  the  creditors  of  the  company, 
who  are  virtually  his  creditors,  do  not  receive  a single 
penny  piece. 

For  example,  S sold  his  business  to  a company  consisting 
of  himself  and  six  members  of  his  family,  who  took  one 
£1  share  each,  while  he  took  20,000  shares.  The  price 
paid  to  him  for  his  business  was  £30,000,  the  payment 
being  not  in  cash  but  in  20,000  fully  paid  up  shares,  and 
£10,000  in  debentures,  that  is,  he  lent  the  balance  of  his 
purchase  money,  £10,000,  to  the  company  on  a mortgage 
of  the  property  of  the  company.  This  gave  him  priority 
over  any  other  creditors  of  the  company.  The  company 
did  not  succeed,  and  was  wound  up,  the  assets  realising 
£6,000  out  of  which  to  pay  the  £10,000  due  to  S ("which 
was  secured  by  debentures),  and  an  additional  sum  of 
£7,000  due  to  unsecured  creditors. 

The  ordinary  creditors  claimed  that  S and  Oo.  was 
really  the  same"  person  as  S himself ; that  he  could  not  owe 
the  £10,000  to  himself,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  then* 
claims  first  out  of  the  £6,000.  It  was  held  that  S and  Co. 
was  a different  person  from  S himself,  and  that  he  could 
keep  the  £6,000,  as  part  paymentof  his  loan  to  thecompany. 
The  ordinary  creditors  got  nothing. 

The  following  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  companies 
in  which  the  liability  of  the  members  is  limited  by  shares. 
This  is  the  class  of  limited  company,  public  or  private, 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar. 

FORMATION  OP  A LIMITED  COMPANY.  Suppose 
that  it  is  desired  to  convert  a private  business  into  a limited 
company.  A “ Promoter”  comes  along  and  offers  to  buy 
the  business  and  goodwill  at  an  agre^  price,  or  under- 
takes to  Hnd  a purchaser  for  it.  In  the  latter  case  he 
will  obtain  a contract  for  sale — a “ preliminary  agreement  ” 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  owner  of  the  business  and 
some  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  intendeil  company. 
This  he  does  so  as  to  prevent  the  owner  or  vendor  of  the 
business  from  afterwards  backing  out.  Having  done  this, 
he  induces  at  least  six  other  people  to  assist  him  in  forming 
the  company.  They  decide  upon  five  things,  which  are 
embodied  in  a document  known  as  the  “ Memorandum  of 
Association.’* 


The  five  points  are  ; (1  the  objects  which  the  compaaj 
is  formed  to  carry  out ; (2)  the  aame  of  the  company ; 
("3)  the  address  where  the  business  s to  be  carried  on  ; 
(4)  how  far  each  member  is  to  be  haole  for  losses  , (■  > tne 
amount  of  capital  which  is  needed  for  acquiring  and 
carrying  on  the  business. 

The  Memorandum  of  Association  is  then  signed  by  the 
seven  persons,  who  must  each  agree  to  take  one  share  at 
least  in  the  company,  and  their  signatures  to  the  document 
must  be  attested  by  a witness.  The  people  who  -igu  the 
Memorandum  have  to  arrange  how  the  business  is  to  be 
carried  on. 

This  is  set  out  at  length  in  a document  called  the 
“ Articles  of  Association,”  which  is  signed  by  the  seven 
people  who  subscribed  to  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 
The  articles  describe  how  the  whole  internal  management 
of  the  company  is  to  be  conducted,  and,  among  other 
things,  the  duties  and  remuneration  of  the  directors,  the 
division  of  the  capital,  meetings  of  members,  and  the  like. 

The  Memorandum,  the  Articles,  and  certain  other  docu- 
ments, on  being  duly  signed  and  stamped,  are  taken  to 
Somerset  House  and  delivered  to  the  ‘‘Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies,”  who,  on  payment  of  certain  fees,  enters 
the  company  on  the  Register  and  gives  a ‘‘  Certificate  of 
Incorporation.” 

FLOTATION  OF  THE  COMPANY.  The  persons  forming 
the  company  may  not  have  sufficient  capital  necessary  foT 
the  successful  carrying  on  the  company’s  business,  or  thej 
may  desire  to  allow  others  to  share  in  their  good  fortune 
In  either  case  they  will  invite  the  public  to  join  them  iii 
sharing  the  burdens  and  the  profits  of  the  business.  They 
will  invite  the  public  to  contribute  the  capital  by  sub- 
scribing for  shares.  This  is  done  by  issuing  a circular 
called  a “prospectus,”  describing  the  nature  of  tbebusiness, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  taking  shares  in  the 
company,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  capital  to  Im> 
subscribed  before  proceeding  to  allotment. 

Before  issuing  the  prospectus,  the  vendors  or  promoters, 
if  at  all  doubtful  tliat  the  public  will  subscribe  capital 
sufficient  to  wan-ant  their  going  to  allotment,  take  care  to 
have  all  or  a part  of  tlio  shares  which  they  are  issuing  to 
the  public  “ underwritten  ” or  guaranteed.  This  means 
that  they  procure  a person  (underwriter)  who  tor  an  agreed 
commission  undertakes  that  in  case  the  public  do  not  take 
up  the  shares,  he  himself  will  take  tliem  up. 

Accompanying  the  prospectus  is  a “ form  of  applica- 
tion ” to  be  tilled  up  by  those  applying  for  shares,  stating 
the  number  of  shares  for  which  they  wish  to  subscribe, 
and  enclosing  a sum  by  way  of  deposit.  This  form  of 
application  is  forwarded  to  the  company’s  bankers,  and 
on  an  appointed  day  the  lists  are  closed,  after  which  no 
application  for  shares  is  entertained. 

The  next  step  is  to  “ allot  ” the  shares  among  the 
applicants,  and  a “letter  of  allotment”  is  sent  to  those 
applicants  whose  offers  to  subscribe  for  shares  have  been 
accepted.  The  letter  of  allotment  states  the  number  of 
shares  granted  to  the  applicant,  w'hich  may  or  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  number  for  which  he  applied.  On  thf 
allotment  of  all  the  shares,  or  as  many  as  represent  the 
minimum  amount  of  capital  required  before  commencing 
business  (as  stated  in  the  prospectus),  the  company  is 
said  to  have  been  successfully  floated. 

Following  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  subject  of 
Limited  Companies  is  dealt  with  under  the  following 
heads : — 


1. 

Memorandum  of  Associa- 

9. 

Members. 

tion. 

10. 

Shares. 

2. 

Articles  of  Association. 

11. 

Dividends. 

n* 

Incorporation. 

12. 

Accounts  and  Auditors. 

4. 

Underwriting  and  Placing 

13. 

Meetingaand  Resolutions. 

Shares. 

14. 

Borrowing  Powers. 

5. 

Prospectus. 

15. 

Debentures. 

6. 

Promoters. 

16. 

Winding  np. 

7. 

Directors. 

17. 

Readjustment  Schemes. 

8. 

Capital. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

This  document  must  contain  : (a)  I he  name  of  the  com- 
pany, ending  with  the  word  “ Limited.”  (b)  The  address 
of  the  registered  oflice  of  the  company,  (c)  The  objects 
and  powers  of  the  company,  (d)  How  the  liability  of  the 
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members  is  limited,  (e)  The  amuimt  ol  the  capital  and 
the  number  of  tbe  eliaxes  into  which  It  le  divided. 

(a)  THE  NAME.  The  name  of  the  company  with  the 
word  “ limited  ” must  be  shown  oonspicuously  on  the 
outside  of  every  building  in  which  the  company  carries  on 
its  business,  and  all  notices,  advertisements,  bills,  and 
other  documents  of  the  company.  In  this  way  every 
person  dealing  with  the  company  may  know  that  the 
liability  of  its  members  is  limited.  The  words  “ royal  ” 
and  “ imperial  ” must  not  form  part  of  the  name  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Homo  Secretary. 

A company  may  change  its  name,  cither  by  special 
resolution  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  'I’rade,  or  if  it 
has  inadvertently  adopted  a name  similar  to  that  of  an 
existing  company,  the  name  may  bo  changed  by  sjiecial 
resolution  with  the  consent  of  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Societies. 

(b)  THE  REGISTERED  OFFICE.  The  address  of  the 
company  fixes  the  domieile  or  place  of  abodeof  the  company 
— the  country  to  whoso  laws  the  company  is  subject.  This 
domicile  cannot  bo  changed  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  of  course,  the  address  may  be  changed  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  another  by  giving  notice  to  t he  Hegist  rar. 
The  registered  oflice  is  the  place  where  the  register  of 
members  is  kept,  and  at  which  writs  or  other  notices  must 
be  served  on  the  company. 

(c)  THE  OBJECTS  AND  POWERS.  The  objects  and 
powers  of  the  company  should  bo  made  os  wide  as  possible, 
and  should  include  everything  connected,  however  re- 
motely, with  the  main  objects  of  the  company’s  busine"<. 
The  reason  for  so  doing  is  because  the  company  cannot  do 
anything  outside  the  objects  and  powers  given  in  the 
Memorandum.  Anything  done  outside  the  scope  of  tho 
Memoranduju  is  tiltra  vires  and  is  void,  and  cannot  be 
ratified  by  the  company,  oven  though  every  shareholder 
agreed  to  it.  The  shareholders  cannot  ratify  or  make 
valid  any  act  which  is  ultra  vires  the  Mcmorand>im,  for 
they  cannot  do  that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Memorandum  itself  cannot  bo  changed  without 
the  leave  of  the  Court,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  making 
its  scope  as  wide  as  possible,  so  ns  to  save  tho  trouble  and 
expense  of  resorting  to  the  Court.  Hence  the  greatest  cure 
should  be  taken  in  framing  the  Memorandum. 

The  objects  of  the  company  must  not  be  illegal,  and  if 
tbe  main  objects  of  a company  are  gone,  the  company  must 
be  wound  up. 

A company  may  alter  or  extend  its  Memorandum  by 
special  resolution  confirmed  by  the  Court,  if  tho  alteration 
is  to  enable  the  company  to  carry  on  its  business  more 
economically  or  efficiently ; or  to  attain  its  main  purpose 
by  new  or  improved  means ; or  to  enlarge  or  change  the 
local  area  of  its  operations ; or  to  carry  on  some  other 
business  which  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  its 
own ; or  to  restrict  or  abandon  any  of  its  objects. 

id)  THE  LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY.  The  liability 
may  be  limited  by  shares  or  by  guarantee.  If  a simple 
statement  is  made  that  the  liability  of  members  is  limited 
without  any  further  words,  it  will  be  taken  to  mean 
“ limited  by  shares,”  i.e.  that  no  shareholder,  in  the  event 
of  the  company  being  wound  up,  can  be  called  on  to  pay 
more  than  the  nominal  value  of  his  shares,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  remains  unpaid,  and  if  the  shares  are  fully  paid  up 
he  is  under  no  further  liability. 

(e)  CAPITAL  AND  SHARES.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  or  the  amount  of  each  share.  The 
Memorandum  ends  with  the  “ Association  Clause,”  which 
runs  as  follows  : — 

“ We,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  subscribed,  are  desirous  of  being  formed  into  a company 
in  pursuance  of  this  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  we 
respectively  agree  to  take  the  number  of  shares  in  tho 
capital  of  the  company  set  opposite  to  our  respective 
names.” 

There  must  be  at  least  seven  persons  each  taking  at 
least  one  share  to  sign  this  document.  Their  full  names 
and  description  must  be  given.  One  witness  to  all  the 
signatures  is  sufficient.  An  infant  may  subscribe  his 
name.  All  the  subscribers  may  be  aliens,  provided  that 


I tho  business  is  carried  on  or  is  managed  in  FngUnrl 
subscribers  must  pay  for  the  sbarai  set  out  against  their 
I names,  must  sign  the  Artifles  of  Amoc-iation,  and  must 
j appoint  the  hr.-!^  <i:;<*ctor3.  L'nlil  the  diriy)tors  oro 
' appointed  the  sub-v  ribers  act  as  dife^'tors. 

I 

I 

I THE  ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION  OR 
i REGULATIONS. 

(a)  THE  ARTICLES.  T he  are  th<.‘  rules  which 

dei*cril>e  tho  mode  of  carrying  on  the  of  u lunitod 

i company.  Th'.y  dual  with  tlie  uppomlmont,  dutie*, 
; qualification,  and  r'-mun'-rution  of  dirooturs,  the  division 
of  capital  into  ah-r*  the  i^''Jc  and  trunaler  of  shares, 
culls,  forfeiture  of  (-huri'S  for  non-[in%'rnerit,  borrowing 
powers,  ine<'tiiig<,  vot.«  H,  and  rcsolu’ .»>ii ,,  the  pavment  w 
I tlividends,  accounts,  audit,  and  such  other  matters  as  may 
be  ru-L*-  -try  ording  to  the  nature  of  tbe  coii.p^'.ny's 
• busino'^s. 

I A comp  my  not  draw  op  Artl'lcs,  for  If  there  are 

1 none,  form  kio^.v,  n i.s  'i  sl  li*  A in  t;.6  :.j>l  f^ieduie 

of  U.i"  .\<'t  of  I.'”'  Ik-  I 1 tii<?  Art;  It*’  of  t;  <•  ('«jT!.peny. 

! The  Arti'  h i inui-t  prinftd  in  nurnber»-«l  para^-raphs, 
. and  inurit  hf  by  the  hanie  persons  who  Mib»x.ribeii 

j to  tho  .M>  mor.iridurn.  J here  must  be  a witness  to  tho 
eigriatures.  'I'he  r.rt;  1.  s must  he  ir  it  Ids.  stamp 

uiui  a f»s.  regi .f r,.f .on  s'.iint'. 

'I'ho  " Ri-gul.itii.iii  ” (if  tl.e  rnr;.|  nny  ar»*  the  Articles 
■ and  any  i<pc(  :al  r'  -i  lutnins  ;i!f<  r;r  th(»  .^rt;  l-  ji  p.w*s«xJ  by 
th''  company,  ’rhew"  r<. -uhjit-i'.i  fr:u  .f  be  j rint(xl  and 
append*  1 to  the  or.g;n:i.l  .Xni.  !■  *,  nr.  1 i%  r<ipy  mu^t  be  filed 
‘ with  the  Ib-gi  trur  of  Jcuit  b'l  inpan.  s,  t'igetber 

w ith  a registr  dion  fee  i.A 

{i)  ALTERATIO.N  OF  ARTICLES.  I!  *'  Articles  may 
b<  ulf'Tid  by  a ^p|  i i il  r(  ''iiati<>n  m a yi  i < ral  mectiog, 
i.e.  a r*  'Olution  [i  -'-i'd  liv  a mnjf  rity  oi  f hrii  -fo'irths  of 
thoi'*  j)r«  '»*'rit  nt  It  rii*  ' fine’  <■/  w!.;  ii  du<»  e h.\j  been 

I pivi  ii,  and  e*  nl*rm“d  by  r.  I n . i‘rity  at  anotlu  r ii.r-eting 
; held  from  two  wf*  kH  to  u ini-nth  1 .f<-r. 

The  alteration  munt  b*-  within  tlie  [‘ow*  rs  given  in  the 
.M  '•m'*r  tndurn,  otleTw  i •*  it  will  b*-  invalei,  but  anv  altera- 
' tion  which  •.'icri;;i'<  s the  irit<  rt-iti  < i a minnntv  of  the 
shar'diolderK  wiil  not  I •*  al!owe«l  unlcHS  the  alteration  is 
j for  the  good  of  the  comp.'.ny  n-s  a who!*-. 

I A company  cannot  d«  j)rive  its<'!f  ui  the  power  to  alter 
itn  articles.  An  ulteratinn  rut  mniie  in  tho  prnp<-r  way 
I is  not  n( e*'‘Jsnrily  bid.  It  ni'iv  be  ref ros^iective. 

! (c)  EFFECT  OF  THE  ARTICLES.  The  Articles  bind 

j each  member  to  the  comp.'^iiv  and  to  llio  other  raembers- 
Thufl  where  the  Articles  pronded  th;.t  if  any  member 
j should  b*  com©  bankrupt,  bis  shares  should  be  sold  to 
certain  other  members  at  a n rtaiu  price,  it  was  held  that 
such  an  arrangement  was  good. 

The  Articles  cannot  authorise  any  net  outside  the  scope 
and  powers  of  the  Memorandum.  Such  an  act  would  bo 
ultra  vires  and  could  not  be  ratified  even  if  all  the  share- 
j holders  agreed  to  it.  Whereas  an  act  not  authorised 
j by  the  Articles,  but  within  the  powers  of  the  Memorandum, 

; may  be  ratified. 

j Shareholders  are  entitled  to  have  a copy  of  th©  Memor- 
I andum  and  the  Articles  on  payment  of  a shilling  to  the 
, company.  Any  one  may  inspect  these  docameota  at 
! Somerset  House.  Hence  if  any  one  deals  with  the  company 
j in  any  matter  outside  the  scope  of  the  Memorandum  and 
I the  Articles,  he  may  not  be  able  to  enforce  the  contract, 
for  he  could  easily  have  ascertained  that  the  matter  was 
beyond  the  powers  of  tbe  company. 

But  if  the  matter  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Memorandum 
and  the  Articles,  a stranger  is  not  bound  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  directors  have  taken  all  the  necessary  steps. 
Thus  in  a certain  company  the  directors  had  power  to 
borrow  money  on  bonds  if  authorised  to  do  so  by  special 
resolution.  TTiey  issued  bonds  without  a special  resolu- 
tion having  been  passed.  It  was  held  that  the  bond 
holders  could  enforce  the  bond.  If  the  bond  holders, 
when  they  lent  their  money,  had  been  aware  of  the 
irregularity,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  enforce 
the  bonds. 
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INCORPORATION. 

{a)  DOCUMENTS  AND  STAMPS.  Before  the  comnany 
can  be  registered  and  incorporated,  the  following  docu- 
ments, duly  stamped  and  signed,  must  be  deposited  with 
the  Ilegistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

(1)  The  Memorandum  of  Association,  bearing  a deed 
stamp  of  lOs.  and  (if  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company 
does  nob  exceed  £2,000)  a fee  stamp  of  £2.  If  the  nominal 
capital  exceeds  £2,000,  then  the  above  fee  of  £2  and  the 
following  additional  fees  ; — 

Por  every  £1,000  or  part  of  £1,000,  after  the 

first  £2,000  up  to  £0,000  £10  0 

For  every  £1,000  or  part  of  £1,000,  after  the 

first  £5,000  up  to  £100,000  0 5 0 

For  every  £1,000  or  part  of  £1,000,  after  the 

first  £100,000  010 

But  the  total  fees  shall  not  exceed  £50. 

(2)  Articles  of  Association,  bearing  a deed  stamp  of 
10s.  and  a fee  stamp  of  53. 

(3)  List  of  persons  who  have  consented  to  be  Directors, 
with  a stamp  of  5s. 

(4)  A Statutory  Declaration  of  compliance  with  the 
Companies  Acts,  with  a stamp  of  5.s. 

(6)  Statement  of  the  Nominal  Share  Capital,  w-ith  an 
cul  valorem  stamp  duty  of  Os.  on  every  £100  or  part  of  £100 
of  such  capital. 

(6)  FORM  9P  CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION. 

“I  hereby  certify  that  the Company,  Limited,  is 

this  day  duly  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1900,  and  that  the  company  is  limited. 

Given  under  my  hand  this day  of 

(Signature)  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

This  certificate  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  company 
is  duly  registered,  and  that  all  matters  necessary  for 
registration  have  been  complied  with. 

UNDERWRITING  AND  PLACING  SHARES. 

An  underwriting  agreement  is  one  entered  into  before 
the  shares  are  brought  before  the  public,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  public  not  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  shares,  or  the 
number  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  the  underwriter  will, 
for  an  agreed  commission,  take  an  allotment  of  such  part 
of  the  shares  as  the  public  has  not  applied  for.  The 
commission  may  be  for  any  amount,  if  (1)  the  Articles 
authoriso  payment;  (2)  the  prospectus  discloses  this  fact; 
and  (3)  the  shares  are  offered  to  the  public. 

Underwriting  differs  from  Placing  Shares,  in  this,  that 
the  person  who  agrees  to  “place”  shares,  does  not  agree 
to  take  the  shares,  but  to  find  others  who  will  take  them. 
For  his  services  ho  is  entitled  to  a commission. 

THE  PROSPECTUS. 

{a)  WHAT  IT  IS.  The  prospectus  is  a circular  issued 
by  the  promoters  after  the  company  has  been  formed, 
inviting  the  public  to  take  shares  in  the  company.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  framing  the  prospectus, 
for  although  some  colouring  and  exaggeration  may  bo 
permissible,  yet  it  must  not  contain  any  untrue  statements 
of  fact.  It  must  not  conceal  any  material  facts,  and  it 
must  disclose  everything  required  by  the  Companies  Con- 
solidation Act  of  1908,  and  it  must  be  dated  and  filed  w’ith 
the  Registrar. 

Companies  are  not  bound  to  issue  a prospectus,  but  if  they 
do  not  do  so  they  may  not  allot  any  shares  or  debentures 
unless  before  the  first  allotment  there  has  been  filed  with 
the  Registrar  a statement  in  lieu  of  prospectus  signed  by 
all  the  Directors,  or  proposed  Directors,  according  to  a form 
set  out  in  the  Companies  Act,  1908,  and  giving  particulars 
similar  to  those  necessary  for  a prospectus. 

(6)  FALSE  STATEMENTS  IN  PROSPECTUS.  Where 
the  false  statements  are  made  knowingly,  in  other  w'ords 
fraudulently,  a shareholder  who  has  been  induced  to  take 
shares  on  the  strength  of  such  false  statements  may  have 
his  contract  rescinded,  that  is,  he  may  get  his  money  back, 
and  ho  may  also  recover  damages  u he  has  actually 
sustained  dama^?o. 

Where  the  false  statements  have  been  made  unwittingly, 
that  is  made  honestly,  the  shareholder  who  has  applied 


for  and  has  obtained  sharea  can  get  his  contract  rescinde-i, 
but  he  must  apply  to  the  Court  for  rescission  of  the  contract 
as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has  chscovered  the  misrepre- 
sentation, and  before  the  company  is  wound  up.  He  may 
also  get  damages  against  the  directors  or  the  promoters 
for  the  false  statements,  unless : — 

(1)  They  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  the 
false  statements  to  be  true  : or 

(2)  They  made  the  statements  upon  the  authority  of 
an  expert  whom  they  had  reasonable  grounh-  for  believii^ 
to  be  competent : or 

(3)  The  statements  were  a correct  copy  of  an  oClcial 
document. 

I Concealment,  which  implies  falsehood,  amounts  to 
I fraud,  and  such  concealment  will  render  the  directors 
liable. 

(c)  THE  PROSPECTUS  must  state  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

(1)  The  contents  of  the  Memorandum. 

(2)  The  number  of  shares  as  the  qualification  of 
directors  and  their  remuneration,  and  their  names  and 
addresses. 

(3)  The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  directors 
may  proceed  to  allotment.  This  means  the  minimom 
amonnt  of  capital  which  must  be  subscribed  by  the  public 
before  shares  will  be  allotte-l. 

(4)  The  number  of  Bh.arc3  and  debentures  issued  for 
other  than  a cash  payment. 

(3)  Tlie  names  of  the  vendors  and  the  amount  payable 
to  each,  and  whether  in  cash,  sliares,  or  debentures,  and 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  mouey  specifying  the  amount 
paid  for  goodwill. 

(0)  The  amount  payable  as  underwriting  coomlsdon 
(if  any). 

(7)  An  estimate  of  the  preliminary  expenses. 

(8)  Promoters’  fees. 

(0)  The  date  of  and  the  parties  to  any  material  con- 
tract— but  not  if  m-tde  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  the 
company’s  business,  or  if  made  more  than  three  years  before 
the  Issue  of  the  prospectus. 

(10)  Names  and  adi-Ircsseg  of  the  auditors. 

(11)  'The  interest  of  every  director  or  promoter  In  the 
promotion  of  or  in  the  property  proposed  to  be  aaiuired 
by  the  company. 

(I’J)  'Ibe  names,  descriptions  and  addresses  of  the 
directors  or  proposed  directors. 

(13)  The  amount  payable  as  purchivse  money  in  cjsb. 
shares,  or  debentures,  specifying  the  amount  (if  any) 
payable  for  goodwill. 

(11)  If  the  shares  are  of  more  tlian  one  cliiss,  the 
right  of  voting  at  meetings  conferred  by  the  several  cla-'scs 
of  shares  respectively. 

If  any  of  the  above  items  bo  omitted  in  the  prospectus, 
a director  or  a promoter  will  be  liable  in  damages  to  any 
ehareboldor  who  sustains  damage  by  reason  of  such 
omission,  unless  he  did  not  know  of  the  matter  omitted, 
or  the  omission  arose  from  an  honest  mistake  of  fact  on 
his  part.  But  a shareholder  cannot  repudiate  his  shares 
by  reason  of  the  above  matters  being  omitted  in  the 
prospectus. 

PROMOTERS. 

(а)  WHO  THEY  ARE.  A promoter  is  one  who  under- 
takes to  form  a company  and  to  set  it  going,  and  who 
takes  the  necessary  steps  for  that  purpose.  The  term  is 
simply  a business  one,  and  implies  a person  who  “floats” 
the  company.  A promoter  is  not  a trustee  or  an  agent  of 
the  company,  for  it  is  not  yet  in  existence,  but  he  is  practi- 
cally in  the  position  of  a trustee  towards  the  company 
which  he  promotes  and  towards  the  persons  whom  ha 
induces  to  become  shareholders. 

The  promoter  makes  the  prospectus  as  attr.active  as 
possible,  but  bo  must  take  the  greatest  care  to  disclose 
all  material  matters,  and  not  to  make  false  or  fraudulent 
statements  in  it  (see  above). 

(б)  FIDUCIARY  POSITION.  A promoter  must  not 
make  any  secret  profits.  If  ho  secretly  receives  .any  com- 
mission or  profit  from  the  vendors  or  any  one  else,  ho 
can  be  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the  company. 

Further,  a promoter  is  not  allowed  to  derive  a profit 
from  the  sale  of  his  owni  uroporty  to  the  company,  unless 
all  material  facts  aro  disclosed.  Ho  ought  to  disclose  the 
amount  of  bis  profit  ou  the  sale.  Ho  ought  to  disclose 
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this  either  in  the  prospectus,  or  the  Articles  of  Association, 
or  to  an  independent  board  of  direotora. 

DIRECTORS. 

Directors  are  the  persons  managing  a trading  concera 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  all  other  shareholders, 

(а)  WHO  MAY  BE  DIRECTORS.  Any  one,  except 
a clergyman  licensed  or  allowed  to  perform  the  duties  of 
an  ecclesiastical  office,  may  be  the  director  of  a limited 
company. 

(б)  POSITION  OP  DIRECTORS.  A director  is  in  a 
sense  both  an  agent  of  and  a trustee  for  the  company.  He 
must  act  faithfully  as  a trustee  of  all  the  property  of  the 
company  which  comes  into  his  hands,  and  he  must  exercise 
bona  fide  all  the  powers  which  the  company  may  have  con- 
ferred upon  him.  But  directors  are  not  trustees  for 
individual  shareholders;  thus  directors  while  negotiating 
for  the  sale  of  the  company  at  a very  high  price,  bought 
shares  from  a shareholder  without  disclosing  this  fact  to 
him,  and  it  was  held  that  the  sale  was  good.  Had  they 
been  trustees  for  him,  they  would  have  been  bound  to 
return  him  the  shares.  A director  cannot,  without  the 
consent  of  the  company,mako  a secret  profitat  its  expense; 
nor  can  ho  contract  with  the  company  unless  the  Artich  s 
permit  him  to  do  so,  otherwise  the  company  may  repudiate 
such  a contract. 

Directors  are  agents  of  the  company.  Hence  any  con- 
tract made  by  them  for  the  comi)any  binds  tlic  comf)any, 
provided  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  com[)nriy’‘^  bubiIl.^^s 
as  defined  in  the  Memorandum,  and  they  them;  • Ives  are 
not  personally  liable  on  sucha  contract,  y>rovided  they  make 
it  clear  that  they  are  acting  merely  in  their  capacity  of 
directors. 

If  the  directors  do  an  act  beyond  their  powers  ns  laid 
down  in  the  Articles,  but  not  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
company  as  defined  in  the  Memorandum,  such  an  act 
may  be  made  valid  by  the  consent  of  every  shareholdi-r. 
And  in  the  same  circumstances,  if  they  make  n contract 
on  behalf  of  the  company  with  an  outsider  who  hn^  no 
knowledge  of  their  want  of  powers,  the  comptiny  will  bo 
bound  by  the  contract. 

If  the  directors^  as  agents  of  the  company,  commit  a 
fraud  or  other  wrong  upon  an  outsider,  the  company  will 
be  liable  provided  that  the  act  done  was  in  the  scope  of 
their  authority,  and  was  in  the  company’s  interests. 

(c)  APPOINTMENT  OF  FIRST  DIRECTORS.  First 
directors  may  be  appointed  by  the  Articles,  or  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  Memorandum. 

If  appointed  by  the  Articles,  every  such  proposed  director 
must  have  signed  and  filed  with  the  Registrar  his  consent 
to  act  as  director,  and  must  either  have  signed  the  Memor- 
andum for  his  qualification  shares,  or  have  signed  and 
filed  with  the  Registrar  a contract  to  takefrom  thecompany 
and  to  pay  for  his  qualification  shares  (if  any). 

If  appointed  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Memorandum, 
the  appointment  must  be  made  either  by  the  majority 
at  a meeting  of  subscribers  to  which  all  of  them  have  been 
properly  summoned,  or  by  a writing  signed  by  all  the 
eubsoribers. 

(d)  QUALIFICATION.  A share  qualification  for 
directors  is  not  essential,  unless  the  company  desires  that 
its  securities  may  obtain  official  quotation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  Articles  usually  provide  that  no  one  may 
be  a director  unless  he  holds  a certain  number  of  shares, 
in  which  case  the  qualification  must — (1)  be  disclosed  in 
the  prospectus ; (2)  each  director  must  obtain  his  qualifi- 
cation shares  within  two  months  of  his  appointment, 
otherwise  he  will  be  liable  to  a fine  of  £6  for  every  day  that 
he  acts  as  director  from  the  expiration  of  the  two  months ; 
and  (3)  the  company  cannot  commence  business  until  every 
director  has  taken  up  his  qualification  shares  and  paid  on 
them,  if  payable  in  cash,  the  same  proportion  as  has  been 
paid  by  the  public  on  application  and  allotment.  And 
the  same  rule  applies  to  all  shares  taken  or  contracted 
to  be  token  by  Directors  before  the  Company  can  begin 
business. 

(e)  DISQUALIFICATION.  If  a director  parts  with  his 


! qualification  shares  be  is  di^quahlied.  The  Artklcs 
' usually  specify  what  acts  will  disqualify  a dir»<'tor.  eug. 

holding  a paid  office  under  the  company,  t^uch  as  Mrcretarv, 

I making  secret  profits,  or  voluntarily  absenting  himUlf 
from  meetings.  W'hi  n di'^'ju.ihfie  1 he  cunnot  act,  and  the 
I company  may  obt  fin  an  n.j  imiK'n  to  rc-tra.n  him  from 
acting  ; but  an  individu.il  h ir*'hold<-r  c innot  take  pro- 
i ceeding.s against  him,  unh  ijs  t h<*  dir^  • t<jr  hoM-  f :,e  majoril? 
of  the  shares,  and  so  pr<-v<  nts  th'-  < or:.i  :.rr.  'run  hriiii:mg 
the  action.  Even  tlnm  tho  -Ijar- h'  :•  r can  ( tilv  bring 
proceedings  if  the  i!ir>*c-t<jr  is  p<  rp<  t rating  a fraud  or  u 
I acting  ultra  virtu  the  < <>mpanv. 

'J  he  Arti'  !'-s  may  -u,  .1  it  • tV  d a ts  i-M-  > v di-qiiaaied 
dirt. • tor  , or  by  -ur.-  o-r-  lut  \T>>v>  :.y  i ’.--(J,  tn*.!  be 
valid  in  p.  '•  (if  t (■  1. •■(U  i.. 

(/)  REMUNERATION.  Di:  • ici')  cannot  (laim  any 

rcinunt  1 ati'Ci  lor  tin  ;r  < r \ . ■ ■ .n  ■ - - t .\r  to  !'•’?  aut!ior;>>« 
jjiiynicnt;  \s  h'  n tin  is  no  'p(nal  | .d.i-ion  in  i lie  Art  k Us, 
paynn  nt  to  the  dir'<  f<.r.s  is  m tu-  ii.it.irH  of  a gr.atuitv, 
and  caiiiio;  hu  bin  d for.  If  th  ■ A'^tn  h s pru\iijc  for  ro- 
mun-Tation,  the  dii-  t'irs  may  i.c  for  it,  winth-r  the 
company  is  rn  .l.itijr  an;,  p.-onf  - t r m 

If  tin  Art.'  lo-  t r 'Vid"  th  (t  f',.-  i;.r  t.  r-  •-hall  be  paid 
a fixc'l  a.n  jjcr  ar:iiiirn,  or  a y.  .r;;.  ■ i"  . u .tor  who 

r<  tiros  bcIo;''i  the  < nd  of  .i  • ..r  > . i ■.  ;■  ••  ( ar.iiot  ( ia;m 

anything.  It  i.st;th  'i  il  . i - ytov  i.  that  the 

i.ir(-t(;rs  ‘’  ill  h p I ' • t;  r,  t.  ' r.  j.-t 

anniim. 

'Inoli'  t tl;  .*  o I;.'  r rv.  ' > or..t.u'.lou  ly 

do' s not  1-  'lit'..,  ' 1.1  \ . 

{'J ' QUORUM,  in.-  i-  tin  n r tf  (!;'■  tir  m’.o 

must,  be  j.'  ■ a-  to  ■ n .bii  tin  ni  to  .O  t a-  a I ..:d  uiid  to 

• •.‘■reiin  th'-  {n.-.M  ; V ’od  ;:i  tl.'  a .k  b iy.  li  the 

roquisitf  number  i'  n-'t  I n • . t . - • ' i a.-  i ■ .-ular  and 

e inriot  tram- e t bu  it  -.  1 ii  * Ar.  h,-.  i r !;■  . a' itions 

usmally  fix  tin-  qu"  . if  , ,,  .,,1  is  tit-  1.  tinu  the 

numla-r  who  u •u..''y  re  t w : 1 hn  j-  . n nt.  l.verv  dTortor 
min  t i • -u!i:';..o.  d to  tl  Proy..  r unnuts-s 

must  111  1 I j.t  Hi  th-  ir  ['T'  ' • i.t.  ■ 

(/i)  POWERS,  'i'h  juM  's  ,f  foil  (1;: n f ns  are  jiveo 
by  tie'  Art.  1>  .,  but  in  ;.'i  iiti- n t-i  tii-  < .a  i o\ki  r« 

! ivi  a th- m fle.’-e  i-  in  u.iily  a t m-'-  .-f  .tain  that  tlie 

dir' eforr  in  -.y  ev.  ail  t’.--  p.,-.\(  r.s  oi  r:.['anv 

wliieii  ;in-  not  otli  .i:  •--  r*  'Ouii-d  to  ln>  i-xi  ,'*. i-ed  bv  the 
comp-.nv  in  i* -H' r.d  nn  - 'in.. 

Diiif'lur^  mIio  n t 11  I M i -s  of  tl.i  s mav  lo 

personally  liabh-  t.>  tV  ->•  ivi'h  vie  to  tie-,  h av  to  (le.-d. 
on  the  grouml  th.'t  th- y .mrit- -1  th  .t  t!  ' v j < ssrsl 
authority  so  to  act.  W h'-re  th*-  t d(  rn-  by  ti,'-  >iire  tors 
i.s  in  cxce-(  ctf  tlu-ir  {tow  r-,  ih--  si  .reholdt  r-  may  rutiiy  it, 
jtrovided  the  act  is  within  the  pov.ers  of  the  c-onij-any,  as 
defined  in  the  Memorc.ndum. 

Directors  cannot,  ns  .a  rule,  make  contr.'ic'H  with  their 
company.  Such  contr.i.  t-i  n : y be  s.-t  ; yi,  , whether  there 
is  fraud  or  not.  Of  course  this  rule  docs  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  a director  taking  bharcs  or  debentures  in  the 
company.  Again,  the  Articles  may  permit  a director  to 
make  a contract  or  be  interested  in  a contract  with  the 
company  on  certain  conditions,  e.g.  that  he  is  to  disclose 
the  nature  of  his  interest  in  the  contract,  and  is  not  to 
vote  in  the  matter. 

The  directors  exercise  their  powers  by  resolutions 
passed  at  a board  meeting,  of  which  due  notice  is  given 
to  every  director,  and  at  which  the  requisite  quorum 
is  present.  The  Articles  may  give  them  power  to  act 
otherwise.  Directors  cannot  delegate  their  powers  unless 
expressly  autliorised  by  the  Articles  to  do  so.  The  powers 
of  directors  cease  as  soon  as  winding-np  proceedings  have 
commenced.  Unless  the  Articles  contain  a power  t* 
remove  directors,  a director  cannot  be  removed  until  the 
Articles  have  been  altered  by  special  resolution.  If  it 
happens  that  a director  cannot  be  removed,  and  a dead-lock 
ensues,  the  only  thing  that  con  bo  done  is  to  obtain  a wind- 
ing-up order. 

{k)  LIABILITIES.  In  regard  to  false  statements  con- 
tained in  a prospectus,  the  civil  liability  of  directors  has 
been  already  dealt  with.  But  they  may  also  be  criminally 
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liable  for  false  statements  which  are  fraudulent,  if  made 
with  intent  to  deceive  any  member,  or  with  intent  to 
induce  persons  to  become  shareholders,  or  to  intrust  their 
property  to  the  company — the  punishment  being  imprison* 
ment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  penal  servitude  not 
exceeding  seven  years. 

Further,  directors  are  liable  in  heavy  penalties  for 
breaches  of  the  Companies  Acts.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  offences  are — acting  without  qualification, 
allotting  shares  irregularly,  not  fiUng  report  of  statutory 
meeting,  not  registering  mortgages  and  charges,  making 
false  statements  in  documents,  and  commencing  business 
improperly. 

Where  directors  apply  the  funds  of  the  company  to 
purposes  which  are  ultra  vires  the  company  (that  is  to 
purposes  outside  the  powers  given  in  the  Memorandum,) 
they  are  personally  liable  to  replace  the  funds,  no  matter 
how  honestly  they  may  have  acted.  Directors  who  are 
guilty  of  constant  non-attendance  and  leave  the  manage- 
ment to  others  may  be  liable  for  the  breaches  of  trust 
committed  by  others;  in  other  words,  they  may  be  liable 
for  negligence.  In  case  directors  are  made  liable  for 
wrong  doing,  then  any  one  who  has  to  pay  the  damages 
may  be  entitled  to  call  on  the  others  who  are  equally 
blameworthy  to  contribute  their  pro2)cr  share  to  the 
amount. 

CAPITAL. 

(a)  VARIETIES.  The  capital  of  the  company  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  Preference  Shares,  Ordinary 
Shares,  and  Deferi’cd  Shares. 

(1)  Preference  Shares  may  entitle  the  holders  either 
to  priority  in  respect  of  dividends,  or  to  priority  in  respect 
of  return  of  capital  in  the  event  of  the  company’s 
being  wound  up.  The  holder  of  preference  shares  of  the 
first  kind  is  entitled  to  a fixed  annual  dividend  before  any 
dividend  can  be  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares,  but  ho  is  not 
entitled  to  anything  more,  no  matter  how  great  the  profits 
maybe.  Such  shares  are  either  “cumulative”  or  “ non- 
cumulative.”  In  the  case  of  cumulative  shares,  if  the 
profits  in  any  one  year  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  fixed 
dividend,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  good  out  of  the 
profits  of  subsequent  years. 

Preference  shares  are  cumulative  unless  they  are  ex- 
pressly made  non-cumulative,  or  language  is  employed  to 
show  that  they  are  not  cumulative,  e.g.  where  the  Articles 
provide  that  the  holders  of  the  preference  shares  shall  be 
entitled  “ out  of  the  not  profits  of  each  year”  to  a prefer- 
ence dividend  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
this  case  the  shares  would  not  be  cumulative. 

(2)  Ordinary  Shares.  These  receive  dividends  after 
the  preference  shares  have  been  paid  their  fixed  dividend. 

(3)  Deferred  Shares  or  Founders’  Shares.  The  holders 
of  these  shares  are  entitled  to  the  surplus  profits,  or  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  profits  after  the  payment  of  a certain 
dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares.  They  are  usually  very 
few  in  number,  and  hence,  if  the  company  is  successful, 
they  will  be  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  ordinary 
shares.  The  public  do  not  like  these  shares,  which  are 
now  seldom  created.  Founders’  shares  are  allotted  to 
persons  who  have  borne  the  chief  burden  and  expense  in 
forming  the  company. 

(h)  RESERVE  CAPITAL  is  capital  which  has  not  yet 
been  called  up,  and  which  the  company  by  special  resolution 
decides  shall  not  be  called  up  except  in  the  event  of  the 
winding-up  of  the  company.  In  a recent  case  it  was  decided 
that  a company  has  no  power  to  mortgage  its  reserve 
capital. 

(c)  STOCK.  When  the  shareholders  have  fully  paid 
up  to  the  company  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares,  the 
shares  may  be  turned  into  stock.  The  difference  between 
Itook  and  shares  is  that  stock  may  be  divided  into  fractional 
nmounts,  whereas  shares  cannot  be  subdivided,  unless 
authorised  bv  the  regulations  or  by  special  resolutions. 
But  the  holders  of  the  stock  ore  members  and  have  the 
same  rights  as  they  enjoyed  when  holding  shares  of  the 


' same  value  as  the  stock.  One  great  convenience  of  stock 
is  that  in  transferring  it,  it  b not  necessary  to  sp>ecify  a.! 
the  numbers,  as  would  be  the  case  in  transferring 
A transfer  of  stock  is  merely  one  of  so  many  p>ouiid.^’ 
worth  of  stock. 

(d)  INCREASE  OP  CAPITAL.  When  a company  ha^ 
issued  all  its  share  capital,  and  requires  further  lunds  for 
carrying  on  its  business,  it  may  bane  new  shares  to  the 
public.  This  power  to  increase  capital  is  usually  given  in 
the  Articles  which  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  per- 

, mission  to  increase  is  given,  whether  by  special  resoluricra, 
extraordinary  resolution,  by  the  directors  with  the  sanction 
of  a general  meeting,  or  by  the  directors  alone.  If  the 
Articles  are  silent  as  to  the  increase  of  capital,  the  capital 
may  be  increased  by  special  resolution.  The  new  shares 
may  be  preference,  or  ordinary  or  deferred,  provided  that 
there  b nothing  in  the  Memorandum  to  prevent  it.  Any 
increase  of  capital  must  be  notified  to  the  Ilcgbtxar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies. 

(e)  ALTERATION.  Capital  may  be  altered  by  “con- 
solidating” existing  shares,  c.g.  by  changing  every  four 
£5  shares  into  one  £20  share;  or,  as  is  more  fi  quently 
done,  by  “subdividing”  them,  e.g.  by  changing  every 
£.">  share  into  five  shares  of  £1  each;  or  by  turning  fully 

; paid-up  shares  into  sto^k. 

i The  method  bj’  which  an  alteration  of  capital  is  effi  cted 
' b the  same  as  that  for  effecting  an  increase  of  capital. 
! Notice  of  the  increase  must  be  sent  to  th--  r.e-zistrar  within 
fifteen  days,  under  a penalty  of  £5  per  day  on  every  director 
of  the  companv. 

(/)  REDUCTION  or  CAPITAL.  Where  a part  of  the 
' capital  has  been  lost,  dividends  oucht  not  to  be  paid 
: without  making  some  jirovision  out  of  the  profits  tor 
repairing  the  loss.  The  loss  may  be  so  great  as,  e.g.  v.here 
j a shipping  company  loses  part  of  its  fieet  by  a storm,  or 
where  a new  invention  makes  articles  unsaleable  that  it 
I would  be  impossible  to  pay  any  dividends  at  all,  for  any 
j profits  would  be  employed  in  restoring  the  lost  capital, 
in  such  cases  the  company  may,  by  leave  of  the  Court, 
write  off  this  lost  capital  and  pay  dividends  on  the 
remaining  capital. 

In  all  cases  where  tho  rights  of  creditors  would  bo 
jeopardised,  the  reduction  cannot  be  effected  without  the 
leave  of  the  Court,  for  the  creditors  look  to  this  capital  as 
tho  fund  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid.  It  b on  tha 
strength  of  this  fund,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  shareholders 
are  liable  for  the  amounts  unpaid  on  their  shares,  that 
creditors  deal  with  the  company.  If  then  this  capital  were 
reduced,  and  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  to  pay  up  ou 
their  unpaid  shares  consetjuently  disappeared,  the  position 
of  the  creditors  would  bo  altered  for  the  worse.  The  same 
would  be  the  case  were  a portion  of  the  paid-up  capital 
returned  to  the  shareholders.  Hence  before  a reduction 
of  capital  can  bo  effected,  the  sanction  of  the  Court  must  ho 
obtained,  so  that  the  rights  of  creditors  may  be  safe- 
guarded. But  in  cases  where  the  rights  of  creditors  ore 
not  endangered,  reduction  of  capital  can  be  effected 
without  leave  of  the  Court. 

The  company  can,  without  leave  of  tho  Court,  reduce 
its  capital : — 

(1)  By  forfeiting  shares  for  non-payment  of  calb  or 
otlier  liabilitios. 

(2)  By  paying  off  p:ud-up  capital  out  of  accumulated 
profits,  on  the  understauding  that  it  may  be  oiUed  up 
again. 

(3)  By  cancelling  shares  which  have  not  been  taken  up. 

The  following  rootles  of  reduction  require  the  leave  of 

the  Court : — 

(1)  Reducing  the  liability  of  members  for  nnoanoelled 
or  unpaid  c;\pital,  e.g.  where  the  shares  are  £2  each,  witli 
£1  paid  up,  reducing  them  to  £1  fully  paid-up  shares,  and 
thus  relieving  the  shareherfders  of  a liability  of  £L 

(2)  Returning  to  tlie  shareholders,  paid-up  capital  not 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  company,  e.v.  where  tho 
shares  ore  £2  fully  paid  up,  reducing  them  to  10s.,  and 
giving  buck  lOs.  bn  each  share. 

(3)  Paying  off  paid-un  capital  out  of  capital  on  tho 
footing  that  it  may  bo  cmlod  up  again, 

(4)  Cancelling  or  writing  off  capit.Hl  which  has  been 
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lost  or  which  is  not  represented  by  available  assete,  e.g. 
where  uninsured  property  has  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  most  common  form  of  reduction  is  an  “ all  round 
rcduotion,”  i.e.  the  nominal  value  of  ail  the  shares  is 
proportionately  reduced.  Tlie  redaction  may  be  written 
off  one  class  of  shares  and  not  off  others,  as  e.g.  where 
the  ordinary  shares  and  not  tlie  y)rcfercnco  shares  are 
reduced.  But  no  reduction  will  bo  permitted  that  is 
unfair  to  any  class  of  shareholders. 

In  order  to  effect  a reduction  of  capital,  the  Articles 
must  give  a power  to  reduce.  If  there  is  no  j)ower  in  the 
Articles,  the  Articles  must  bo  altered  by  special  resolution 
BO  as  to  give  the  power  to  reduce.  Subsequently  a special 
resolution  is  passed  to  reduce  the  capital.  The  company 
then  petitions  the  Court  to  confirni  the  resolution.  An 
inquiry  is  ordered  by  the  Court  as  to  the  debts  and  liabilities 
of  the  company.  The  creditors  must  consent  or  must  be 
paid  off,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  months  the  Court  hears 
the  petition,  and  confirms  or  refuses  it  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  petition  is  confirmed,  and  the  Court  sanctions  the 
reduction,  (the  words  “and  reduced”  must  bo  added  to 
the  name  of  the  company,  e.g.  The  X.  Company,  Limited 
and  Ileduced.  The  words  are  added  only  for  a short 
, period,  about  a month  from  the  time  the  Court  sanctions 
the  reduction. 

MEMBERS. 

(а)  WHO  ARE  MEMBERS.  (1)  Persons  who  sign  the 
Memorandum  become  members  when  the  company  is 
incorporated.  (2)  Persons  who  agree  to  bexjome  members 
by  applying  for  an  allotment  of  shares  or  by  taking  a trans- 
fer of  shares  from  a member  and  have  been  placed  on  the 
register  of  members.  (3)  Persons  who  are  registered  as 
members  in  succession  to  a deceased  or  a bankrupt  member. 
(4)  Persons  who  allow  their  names  to  bo  on  the  register 
of  members. 

A subscriber  to  the  Memorandum  must  take  and  pay 
for  the  shares  which  he  agreed  to  take  unless  all  the  shares 
have  been  taken  up  by  others,  and  ho  must  take  the  shares 
direct  from  the  company ; he  cannot  take  them  from 
another  subscriber.  A subscriber  should  be  careful  in 
this  matter.  Supposing  a vendor  agrees  to  take  shares 
as  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  sigus  the  Memorandum 
for  those  shares,  ho  will  have  to  take  them  twice  over, 
once  as  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  once  for  having 
signed  the  Memorandum  for  that  number  of  shares. 

Those  who  agree  to  take  'shares  are  not  deemed  to  bo 
members  until  their  name  is  put  on  the  register.  But  if 
A person  has  shares  allotted  to  him  he  can  insist  on  his 
name  being  put  on  the  register,  and  if  a member’s  name 
is  wrongfully  struck  off,  he  is  still  a member.  Further,  if 
a person  who  has  not  agreed  to  take  shares  is  put  on  the 
register,  he  is  not  a member  at  all. 

An  infant  may  be  a member,  but  he  can  repudiate  his 
shares  on  his  coming  of  ago,  unless  in  the  meantime  he  has 
received  some  benefit  from  them,  e.g.  dividends.  If  a 
person  lends  money  to  the  company  on  a mortgage  of  its 
shares,  he  is  in  the  position  of  a member  in  respect  of  those 
uhares.  A company  may  be  a shareholder  in  another 
company,  if  its  Memorandum  gives  it  power  to  do  so,  or  if 
it  takes  the  shares  in  payment  of  a debt  due  to  it  by  the 
other  company.  A person  who  agrees  to  “ place  ” shares  is 
not  a member,  because  he  does  not  agree  to  take  the  shares. 

(б)  A PERSON  CEASES  TO  BE  A MEMBER 

(1)  By  transferring  his  shares  to  another,  but  for  a year 
he  still  remains  liable  to  be  put  on  the  “ B list  ” of  con- 
tributories. (See  under  “Winding  up.”)  (2)  By  his  shares 
being  forfeited.  (3)  By  his  shares  being  sold  by  the 
company  in  order  to  enforce  its  lien  on  the  shares.  (4) 
By  death;  but  his  shares  pass  to  his  executor  or 
administrator.  (5)  By  the  trustee  in  banlrruptcy  of  a 
bankrupt  member  disclaiming  his  shares.  (6)  By  having 
his  contract  of  membership  rescinded  on  the  ground  of 
mistake,  or  of  a misrepresentation  in  the  prospectus. 

(c)  LIABILITY  OP  MEMBERS.  A shareholder  is 
liable  to  pay  to  the  company  the  whole  of  the  nominal 
value  of  his  share  in  cash.  Otherwise  he  will  be  liable  in 


the  event  of  the  winding-up  for  the  amount  remaining 
unpaid.  'This  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  price  be  hiineell 
may  have  paid  for  the  shares.  For  exainjfie,  the  shares 
of  a company  may  be  of  the  nominal  value  of  Ho,  on  which 
only  £2  has  been  paid  up.  Tl.o  market  price  of  those 
shares  may  bo  anything.  In  i act,  if  the  company  is  very 
prosperous,  a person  buying  the  shares  in  the  market 
might  have  to  [lay  £20  for  each  share,  and  yet  he  would  l>e 
liable  for  £3,  the  amount  still  remaining  unpaid.  If,  then, 
tlie  company  afterwards  tell  on  evil  times,  the  position  of 
Bucli  a purchaser  would  bo  serious. 

The  payment  for  shares  must  he  in  cash,  but  suppose  the 
company  owed  a person,  say  £300,  and  he  agreed  to  take 
300  £1  shares  in  sati  faction  of  th'-  debt,  such  a ijenuo 
would  be  deemed  to  have  p.ud  cash  for  his  shares.  Pay- 
ment for  Bliarcs  may  also  be  made  not  merely  in  cash,  but  in 
money’s  worth,  e.g.  by  giving  property  or  wrvices  in 
return  for  the  shares.  In  this  case,  however,  the  contract 
to  take  the  share-s  must,  within  one  month,  he  registered 
with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stoek  Comijanies.  This 
contract  must  show  what  consideration  the  |>erson  gave  for 
his  shares,  as  e.g.  prop'-rty  or  services.  .Apart  from  cir- 
cuni'^tances  of  fraud,  it  h iu  t necessary  that  the  prof>erty  or 
theservicefl  should  be  worth  the  sharrs  given  for  them. 

In  ordinary  cuse.s,  the  ehares  must  ! paid  for  in  cosh, 
and  the  shareholder  remains  liable  until  the  whole  nominal 
value  of  the  ehaies  i.s  paid  uj).  Hence  the  company 
cannot  “ issue  shares  at  a discount,”  that  is,  the  company 
cannot  issue  shares  say  of  £1  caeli.  to  a person  for  15h.  a 
piece,  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  deemed 
fully  i»a.id  up.  If  the  conqiany  does  i.ssue  the  shares  on 
thoao  terms,  tho  person  taking  the  shares  will  l>e  liable  to 
pay  tho  remaining  os.  on  each  share  in  the  event  of  winding- 
uj).  It  is  uftra  vires  the  company  to  issue  its  shares  at 
a discount,  and  neither  the  Memorandum,  nor  the  Articles, 
nor  a unanimous  vote  of  the  ebareholders  can  make  it 
lawful. 

N.B. — Even  after  a ricmber  ha-s  1 "itli  his  eharea 
be  remains  liable  (or  a year  f-ee  “ Wmdinp  up 

(d)  REGISTER  OF  MEMBERS.  The  register  contains 
tho  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  each  member, 
tho  amount  and  tho  numbers  of  his  shares  (each  share 
boars  a number),  the  date  of  his  acquiring  them,  nd  the 
amount  paid  up  on  each  share.  It  must  bo  re  ” mbercsJ 
that  the  amount  paid  up  on  the  shares  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  tho  price  which  tho  member  may  h tve  paid  for 
his  shares. 

Outsiders  may  inspect  this  register  on  paying  a shilling, 
members  may  in.spcct  it  gratis.  Extracts  may  not  bo 
made,  but  a member  may  obtain  a copy  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
per  100  words.  The  company  may  close  the  register  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days  in  each  year.  The  closing  must 
bo  advertised. 

No  notice  of  any  trust  shall  be  put  on  the  register. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  a person  cannot  hold  nhares  in 
trust  for  another,  but  it  does  mean  that  so  far  as  the 
company  is  concerned,  it  will  regard  the  holder  of  the  shares 
not  as  a trustee  of,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  shares,  and 
therefore  personally  Liable  for  calls  upon  the  eharea. 

SHARES. 

(d)  ALLOTMENT.  When  a person  applies  for  ghares 
he  makes  an  offer  to  take  shares.  The  allotment  is  the 
acceptance  of  his  offer.  It  is  “ the  appropriation  of  a 
certain  number  of  shares  to  a person  by  a resolution  of 
the  directors.”  To  constitute  a valid  allotment  there 
must  bo  a duly  constituted  board  of  directors.  The  rules 
governing  allotment  are  the  same  as  those  governing 
ordinary  contracts,  together  with  certain  rules  made  by 
the  Companies  Acts. 

An  application  to  take  shares  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  before  notice  of  allotment  has  been  'posted  to  the 
applicant.  The  moment  the  letter  of  allotment  has  been 
posted,  the  applicant  is  bound  to  take  the  shares,  even 
though  the  letter  never  reaches  him.  But  if  there  is 
unreasonable  delay  in  allotting  shares  to  an  applicant,  he 
may  refuse  to  take  them  when  allotted.  Again,  if  he 
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diAkes  a conditional  application,  and  the  condition  is  no  t 
fulfilled,  he  is  not  bound  to  take  the  shares.  For  example, 
B offered  to  take  100  shares  if  he  were  appointed  manager. 
Ho  was  not  appointed,  and  therefore  he  was  not  bound  to 
accept  the  shares.  Further,  the  directors  in  allotting 
shares  must  do  so  unconditionally,  e.g.  if  in  allotting  they 
introduce  a new  term  stating  that  the  shares  must  be  paid 
up  at  once  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  this  is  not  binding 
on  the  apphcant,  who  can,  if  he  likes,  refuse  the  shares. 
The  company  cannot  proceed  to  allotment  unless  at  least 
the  amount  of  shares  (if  any)  fixed  by  the  Memorandum 
or  the  Articles  as  the  minimum  amount,  upon  which  the 
directors  may  proceed  to  allotment,  has  been  appUed  for, 
and  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  shares 
has  been  paid. 

Tliis  is  to  prevent  directors  going  to  allotment  when 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  getting  sufficient  capital  to 
carry  on  the  company.  Frequently  they  used  to  go  to 
allotment  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  pre- 
liminary expenses. 

If  the  minimum  subscription  is  not  subscribed  within 
forty  days  from  the  issue  of  the  prospectus,  the  money 
paid  by  the  applicants  must  be  returned  within  the  next 
eight  days ; otherwise  the  directors  will  be  liable  to  pay 
in  addition  five  per  cent,  interest  from  the  end  of  the  forty- 
eight  days. 

(6)  SHARE  CERTIFICATE.  The  document  issued  to 
a shareholder  by  the  company  stating  that  he  is  the 
holder  of  so  many  shares,  with  their  numbers,  and  the 
amount  which  has  been  paid  up  on  each  share. 

Shareholders  very  often  raise  money  by  pledging  the 
share  certificate.  Persona  who  lend  money  on  these 
pledges  run  some  risk,  for  a shareholder  can  nearly  always 
get  a new  certificate  by  declaring  that  the  old  one  is  lost 
or  destroyed. 

(c)  TRANSFER.  A transfer  of  shares  must  be  in  writing. 
It  need  not  be  by  deed  unless  the  Articles  require  it.  Tlie 
transfer  is  not  complete  until  the  transferee  is  entered  on 
the  register.  The  stamp  duty  is  10s.  per  cent,  on  the 
price  paid  for  the  shares.  If  the  shares  are  transferred  for 
a nominal  consideration,  the  stamp  duty  is  lOs.,  w'hatovcr 
the  actual  value  of  the  shares. 

Where  a shareholder  transfers  his  shares  to  a man-of- 
straw  in  order  to  escape  liability  on  the  shares,  the  transfer 
is  good,  and  the  transferor  is  released  from  his  liability 
provided  he  retains  no  right  or  interest  in  the  shares. 
Usually,  however,  the  Articles  restrain  the  right  of  transfer 
by  empowering  the  directors  to  refuse  to  register  the 
transferee  if  calls  are  in  arrear.  In  some  cases  they  are 
empowered  to  refuse  a transfer  without  assigning  reasons, 
but  in  this  case  the  directors  must  act  hona  fide.  Again, 
the  Articles  may  stipulate  that  before  the  shares  can  be 
offered  to  outsiders,  the  other  shareholders  may  have  tlie 
right  to  buy  them  at  a fixed  price.  This  is  often  done  in 
the  case  of  private  companies. 

In  the  case  of  “ blank  transfers,”  i.e.  transfers  where 
the  name  of  the  transferee  is  not  inserted  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer,  the  name  of  the  transferee  may  be  subsequently 
filled  in.  But  if  the  transfer  is  to  be  by  deed,  this  cannot 
be  done  unless  the  transferor  gives  the  transferee  a power 
of  attorney  to  do  so,  and  if  this  power  is  not  given  the 
transfer  is  void.  Blank  transfers  are  employed  when  a 
shareholder  mortgages  his  shares,  and  in  case  he  does  not 
repay  the  loan,  the  mortgagee  can  fiU  in  his  own  name, 
and  get  himself  put  on  the  register  of  members. 

Where  a shareholder  sells  part  only  of  his  shares,  two 
new  share  certificates  must  be  issued  by  the  company — 
one  for  the  shares  not  sold,  which  is  given  in  place  of  the 
old  certificate,  and  one  issued  to  the  purchaser  of  the  sold 
shares. 

(d)  FORGED  TRANSFERS.  Whore  a transfer  is  forged, 
and  the  innocent  transferee  obtains  a new  certificate  from 
the  company,  the  true  owner  can  nevertheless  claim  the 
shares,  and  have  his  name  restored  to  the  register.  The 
transferee  has  no  remedy  against  the  company,  but  only 
against  the  person  who  transferred  the  shores,  who  la,  of 
course,  a criminal.  Bat  if  the  transferee  has  acted  on  the 
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faith  of  the  certificate,  and  has,  for  example,  ?Oid  the 
shares,  then  he  or  the  bova  fide  purchaser  from  him  may 
sue  the  company.  Hence  a company,  when  a transfer  has 
to  be  registered,  usaaUy  writes  to  the  transferor  informing 
him  of  the  deposit  of  the  transfer  form,  and  stating  that  it 
will  be  registered  unless,  by  return  of  post,  he  objects. 
He  need  not  reply,  and  if  in  fact  the  transfer  is  forged,  his 
not  replying  will  not  prevent  him  from  claiming  the  shares. 

Where  a transfer  is  invalid,  the  transferor  is  still  liable 
for  calls  on  the  shares.  Upon  a vahd  transfer  of  shares, 
the  transferee  is  bound  to  pay  subsequent  caUs  on  the  shares, 
and  to  indemnify  the  transferor  against  any  calls  or 
liability  which  may  arise  after  the  transfer.  The  transferor, 
however,  remains  liable  for  a year,  in  case  the  transferee 
is  unable  to  meet  caUs. 

Transfers  made  during  a compulsory  winding-up  or 
during  a winding-up  under  supervision  of  the  Court,  are 
void  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Court.  If  made  during 
a voluntary  ^^undiug-up,  they  are  void  nnless  sanctioned 
by  the  liquidator.  If  a transfer  is  incomplete  at  the 
commencement  of  the  winding-up  because  of  not  being 
registered,  the  Court  wUl  not  put  the  buyer  on  the  register, 
and  he  will  thus  not  be  liable  on  the  shares.  Where  the 
same  shares  have  been  transferred  to  different  persons  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  transferor’s  dishonesty  in  so  doing, 
the  transferee  who  is  the  first  to  get  himself  registered  as 
a member  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  shares. 

(e)  TRANSMISSION.  When  a shareholder  dies  his 
shares  vest  in  his  executor  or  administrator,  and  his  estate 
remains  hable  for  calls.  The  executor  can  bo  put  ou  the 
register,  but  this  will  make  him  personally  liable  for  calls, 
but  he  can  recoup  himself  out  of  the  estate.  The  executor 
can  sell  tlie  shares  without  being  put  on  the  register. 

When  a shareholder  becomes  bankrupt,  his  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  can  sell  tho  shares  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
The  trustee  can  repudiate  the  shares  if  they  are  worthless, 
or  if  there  is  any  liability  on  them  as  for  calls.  In  that  case, 
the  company  can  prove  in  the  bankruptcy  for  tho  calls. 

(/)  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER.  When  shares 
are  fully  paid  up,  the  company,  if  allowed  by  the  Articles, 
may,  on  their  giving  up  their  share  certificates,  issue  to 
its  shareholders  share  warrants  to  bearer,  stating  that 
the  bearer  is  entitled  to  the  shares  mentioned  therein.  The 
shares  can  then  be  transferred  by  simple  delivery  of  the 
share  warrant,  and  no  stamp  duty  is  required  for  the 
transfer,  but  the  share  warrant  bears  a stamp  of  SOs.  for 
every  £100.  These  documents,  though  under  seal,  aro 
held  to  be  negotiable  instruments. 

When  a share  warrant  is  issued  to  a shareholder  hia 
name  is  struck  off  the  register,  because,  as  the  holder  of 
the  warrant  is  for  the  time  being  tho  shareholder,  the  com- 
pany has  no  means  of  knowing  who  be  may  be.  Hence 
“ coupons  ” are  attached  to  these  warrants,  entitling  tho 
holder  to  dividends  on  tho  dates  mentioned  in  the  coupons. 
When  the  dividend  is  due,  the  appropriate  coupon  is  t-om 
off  and  presented  to  tho  company  for  payment. 

The  holder  of  a share  warrant  has  all  the  rights  of  a 
member,  though  his  name  is  not  ou  the  register.  Before 
ho  can  attend  a meeting  or  vote  he  must  produce  his  share 
warrant. 

{ij)  CALLS.  Calls  are  instabneuts  of  the  amount  unpaid 
on  shares,  payable  “ w’hcn  called  for  ” bv  the  directors  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Articles.  Instalments 
payable  by  the  terms  of  tho  prospectus  aro  not  calls,  e.g. 
£1  shares  may  bo  issued  on  the  terms  of  5s.  payable  on 
application,  2s.  fid.  on  allotinent,  and  28.  fid.  within  three 
months  of  allotment,  the  remaining  10s.  when  called  for. 
Tho  first  three  payments  are  not  calls.  Tho  remaining 
10a.  is  paid  by  means  of  calls. 

Calls  must  be  made  by  the  directors  in  the  manner 
specified  iu  the  Articles,  otherwise  thev  are  invalid,  and 
the  shareholder  need  not  pay.  The  coil  must  specify  the 
time  and  tho  place  of  payment. 

Th®  company  can  sue  shareholders  who  refuse  to  jvay 
calk.  Interest  may  be  ohargod  on  calk  in  amear.  The 
direotors  must  take  all  necessary  steps  to  enforce  payment 
of  calk,  otherwise  they  will  bo  guilty  of  a broach  of  duty. 
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Tlie  power  of  making  caLIa  mu;?t  ba  exeroised  by  tb . 
directors  bona  fide,  and  for  tho  benefit  of  the  company. 

(A)  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  OF  CALLS.  Tho  Articles 
may  empower  directors  to  receive  from  a member  money 
due  on  their  shares  before  any  call  has  been  made,  and 
may  pay  interest  on  the  amount  so  paid.  But  tho  directors 
can  only  receive  such  “ payments  in  atlvanco  of  calls  ” 
when  it  is  for  tho  benefit  of  the  company,  and  the  interest 
paid  must  not  bo  excessive.  In  one  case  a company  was 
insolvent.  There  was  no  money  to  pay  tho  directors’  fees. 
They  accordingly  paid  up  tho  amount  duo  on  their  shares, 
and  then  out  of  this  money  paid  themselves  their  fees. 
It  was  held  that  the  directors  were  still  liable  on  their 
shares.  Where  a shareholder  pays  in  advance  of  calls,  he 
is  to  that  extent  a creditor  of  tho  company,  and  s entitled 
to  his  interest  on  the  amount  so  |)aid,  even  though  tliero 
are  no  profits.  Tho  interest  will  in  that  case  bo  paid  out  of 
capital. 

Calls  must  bo  paid  in  cash.  Money  due  from  1 ho  company 
to  a shareholder  can  bo  sot-olT  against  a call,  and  reckoned 
as  a payment  of  the  call. 

Where  a call  is  made  before  transfer,  but  payable  after 
the  transfer,  the  transferor  is  tho  person  who  ha.s  to  pay 
the  call. 

(A)  FORFEITURE.  Shares  may  be  forfeited  if  a share- 
holder  does  not  i)ay  calls,  Imt  only  if  tho  Artiedes  give  tho 
directors  this  power.  Tho  forfeiture  must  not  he  collusive, 
i.e.  it  must  not  bo  made  for  tho  pur|)ose  of  enabling  a shari  - 
holder  to  escape  from  his  liabilities.  Forfeited  shares  are 
the  property  of  the  company,  and  may  bo  sold  for  whatever 
price  they  will  fetch.  In  other  words,  forfeited  shares  may 
bo  “ issued  at  a discount.” 

When  shares  are  forfeited,  tho  shareholder  cannot  bo 
sued  for  past  calls,  unless  tho  Articles  expressly  provide  tor 
this ; but  in  the  event  of  tho  company  being  wound  up 
within  a year  from  the  forfeiture,  he  would  still  bo  liable 
as  a past  member. 

(0  LIEN.  Tho  company  has  a lien  on  the  shares  of 
a member  for  his  debts  and  liabilities  to  I he  company.  This 
lion  may  be  enforced  by  tho  company  selling  the  shares, 
provided  that  the  Articles  give  tho  company  power  to  do  so. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Tho  Articles  usually  determine  in  what  proportion  the 
profits  shall  be  divided  amongst  the  various  clauses  of 
shares.  If  not,  tho  profits  are  paid  on  each  share  in 
proportion  to  its  nominal  value,  quite  irrespective  of  tho 
amount  paid  up  on  the  shares.  I 

On  tho  declaration  of  a dividend,  it  becomes  a debt  duo 
from  the  company  to  the  shareholder  for  which  he  can  sue 
at  any  tinie  within  ticerUy  years  from  the  date  of  tho  ; 
dividend.  It  must  bo  paid  in  cash,  unless  tho  Articles  ; 
expressly  authorise  payment  in  some  other  manner.  j 

Dividends  can  be  paid  only  out  of  profits.  I'hey  must  I 
not  be  paid  out  of  capital.  To  pay  them  out  of  capital  is  j 
absolutely  illegal;  but  in  this  connection  a distinction  is 
made  between  “ Circulating  Capital  ” and  “ Fixed  Capital.”  I 
Circulating  capital  is  property  which  is  acquired  or  I 
produced  with  the  view  of  sailing  at  a profit ; and  the  law  1 
and  the  practice  is,  that  any  loss  of  such  capital  must  be  I 
repaired  out  of  the  profits  before  a dividend  can  be  declared,  j 
Fixed  Capital  is  property  not  intended  for  sale  but  to  be  ' 
used  in  producing  goods,  e.g.  the  buildings,  plant,  and 
machinery  of  a business. 

Where  a loss  or  depreciation  of  fixed  capital  occurs,  the 
directors  should  make  some  provision  out  of  the  profits 
for  repairing  such  loss  before  declaring  a dividend.  Any 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  assets  or  capital  may  be  dis-  ; 
tributed  as  dividend. 

If  the  directors  pay  dividend  out  of  capital  they  are 
liable  for  tho  amount  so  paid  out,  but  they  can  recover 
from  the  shareholders  the  amounts  so  paid  to  each  share- 
holder, if  the  shareholder  knew  that  the  dividend  was  paid 
out  of  capital.  Further,  directors  who  pay  a fictitious 
dividend  when  there  are  no  profits,  with  a view  of  raising 
the  price  of  the  company’s  shares,  may  be  criminally  Uable 
for  oonspira  y.  Profits  which  have  been  set  apart  as 
% “ reserve  fund  ” are  not  capital,  and  may  be  distributed 


: os  dividend  though  there  are  no  profits  i -r  the  correot  T*ar, 
and  though  there  may  be  a loas  of  capiUil.  * ’ 

A transfer  of  hares  does  not  give  lh<-  pLirrha-«*f  the  right 
to  the  dividend  then  a*:cruing,  unless  the  lr.ih>lr.*r  n u.ipJe 
” cum  dividend.”  If  the  transfer  is  made  " • x dividend,” 
tho  seller  claime  the  dividend  accruing,  in  th-  aUence 
of  anything  to  tho  contrary,  the  buyer  is  entji..  i i . all 
dividends  declared  after  the  date  he  -r  to  buy 

tho  shares,  evi  n though  the  sb.  r-^  have  n'<t  vet  Ix-en 
transferred  to  him. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  AUDITORS. 

Directors  mutt  k.  ■ p jirnp^  r fw  ■ unte,  arii,  h are  u-’ially 
ma/Jo  out  annu  ally,  and  t-opu  ; r«-  • nt  U-  tbe  f rt. 
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amount  of  bad  di  b(  a"d  other  i?i  r-  ■».  On  tii  o’!  - r s.de 
will  be  -hown  the  of  iji  • a < r th  fh<'  D<v<-.ry 

di-du.  tions  for  dep  - > iutii-n.  'I'li**  diii  b«-tw>-«iQ  the 

two  iid>-  will  ^liow  tho  [ " ‘ • t!  • !■  s f..r  l;,.'  y ar.  1 he 

same  dilT- r nco  will  I - h*  .vn  in  t;  I’.ot;*/  and  Li"%s 
Account. 

The  auditor  mu:  t be  ; rt  d t f*-,  ri  r .1  n.  ’ n:’. 
If  tlii-H  Is  net  d.  , th-  J 1 of  '1.  . :u  .v  p.  .at 
A i.lir  t -r  c n.'iot  1.  ■ ;i  , 

Thi  duty  of  tie  auditor  to  .•  tn  it  the  b 1 w the 
fruo  fin:,ri.  i,.l  jio  lii  n <>f  f,  ■ ; p . 
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j of  .»  coinji  iiiv  is  • oiidiii  ; <1  prud-  n*!y  »r  in  |eud-  nf!v. 

! The  .uditeif  shall  h..V"  .:a'j  -is  to  the  b*  -fca  ar  J pajars 
of  the  company,  and  *h.  .11  _ i n c rt.'  • ■ f the  foot  of 
the  b dance  .h  i t i-t  ti!  , th  t .1  thiif  r * d ■:  nt  ni\-> 
I been  compli'd  with,  nd  d-  i m-.ke  a r*-[  ■ t ■ t)iO 
I sharehold-Ts  to  the  a.  in*  nd  b .Ii  t laid 

before  them,  and  ! 1)  • .!  -h  fba-r  the  hah’  o -hiet 

1 exhibits  a true  and  < t vn  .*  of  the  ,f  'if,  rotn- 
pauv’s  iTai— . Ill  I of. i . to  th  b t ■!  tie  ' in  rion 

* and  the  exph  n t ai- j^iv  n th  m,  . : J i-i  le  n in  ti  e 
! books  of  ■:!•■  coinp-  iv. 

MEETINGS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

(a)  STATUTORY  MEETING.  I .e  gi  i.  r 1 meeting, 
which  must  be  h -!d  not  li  th..n  one  month  and  not  m re 
than  three  months  from  the  date  at  which  it  is  entitled  to 
commence  business.  Seven  days  before  this  meeting 
a report  must  be  sent  to  all  tl,.  shnreholders.  showing: — 

(1)  The  number  of  ehsn  s allottel,  and  Hie  unwaat 
paid  on  each,  or  other  comidcration  for  which  they  have 
been  allotted. 

(2)  The  cajih  received  for  those  shares. 

(3)  An  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the 
company,  and  an  estimate  of  the  preliminarr  expense. 

(4)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  directors,  auditors, 
managea*  and  secretary. 

C5^  If  any  contract  requiring  modification  i3  to  be 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  tho  particulars  of  the  contract 
and  the  modifications. 

(5)  ORDINARY  MEETING.  The  annual  general  meet- 
ing,  which  is  usually  held  at  some  specified  date  iu  the  year. 
This  must  be  held  in  addition  to  the  statutory  meeting. 

(c)  EXTRAORDINARY  MEETING.  A meeting  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  which  must 
be  done  before  the  next  ordinary  meeting.  An  extra- 
ordinary meeting  must  be  called  if  the  holders  of  one-tenth 
of  the  issued  capital  of  the  company  demand  it. 

(d)  MODE  OF  PROCEDURE:— (1)  Notice.  Every 
member  is  entitled  to  notice  of  oil  these  various  meetings. 
The  notice  must  specify  any  special  business  tJiat  is  to  ba 
transacted. 

(2)  Quorum.  Two  members  may  form  a quorum, 
unless  the  Articles  specify  the  number. 

(3)  Chairman.  Unless  appointed  by  the  Articles,  the 
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chairman  ig  elected  by  the  meeting.  Should  he  close  the  ! 
meeting  capriciously,  another  chairman  may  be  elected. 

(4)  Voting.  Each  shareholder  has  one  vote,  unless  the 
Articles  state  that  the  voting  power  shall  depend  on  the 
number  of  shares  held.  The  voting  is  first  done  by  a show 
of  hands.  At  this  state  of  the  proceedings,  proxies  are 
not  counted,  and  each  member  has  but  one  vote.  Any  ; 
five  members  may  demand  a poll,  which  may  be  taken  then 
and  there.  At  the  poll,  each  person  signs  a paper  “ for  ” 
or  “ against,”  and  proxies  are  counted. 

(5)  Proxy.  A written  paper  bearing  a penny  stamp,  ; 
authorising  a person  to  vote  for  a shareholder  at  a certain 
meeting.  If  it  authorises  him  to  vote  at  a series  of  meetings, 
it  must  be  stamped  as  a power  of  attorney  with  a stamp 
of  lOs.  Voting  by  proxy  is  permitted  only  when  the 
Articles  expressly  provide  for  it.  The  proxy  holder  is  not  • 
bound  to  produce  his  proxy  paper  at  the  meeting. 

(e)  RESOLUTIONS.  Resolutions  are  of  throve  kinds — 
ordinary,  special,  and  extraordinary. 

(1)  Ordinary.  A resolution  passed  by  the  majority  at 
a general  meeting. 

(2)  Special.  A resolution  passed  by  a three-quarters’ 
majority  at  a meeting  convened  for  that  purjiosc,  and 
confirmed  by  a majority  at  a second  meeting  held  not  less  ! 
than  fourteen  days  and  not  moro  than  a month  after  the 
first.  Special  resolutions  are  required  for  various  purposes, 
e.g.' 

i.  To  alter  the  Memorandum  or  the  Articles. 

ii.  To  increase,  alter,  or  reduce  the  capital  of  the 
company. 

iii.  To  wind-up  the  company  voluntarily. 

(3)  Extraordinary  Resolution.  This  is  the  same  as 
a special  resolution,  except  that  it  does  not  require  con- 
firmation at  a second  meeting.  When  it  is  expedient  to 
wind  up  a company  voluntarily,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  carry  on  its  business  by  reason  of  its  liabilities,  an 
extraordinary  resolution  is  passed. 


BORROWING  POWERS. 

Every  trading  company  has  power  to  borrow  money  for 
the  purposes  of  its  trading,  but  other  companies  have  no 
such  power  unless  provided  for  by  the  Rleinorandum,  or 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  creating  the  compan}'.  The 
borrowing  powers  of  a trading  company  are  usually 
exercised  by  the  directors. 

(а)  ULTRA  VIRES  BORROIVING.  Whore  the  lilcm- 
orandum  fixes  the  limit  to  the  borrowing  powers,  any 
borrowing  in  excess  of  this  limit  is  ultra  vires  the  company, 
and  is  absolutely  void,  and  the  securities  given  for  the  loan 
are  void.  Such  borrowing  cannot  bo  ratified  by  the 
shareholders.  The  lender  cannot  sue  the  company  for 
repayment ; but  if  the  money  has  not  been  spent  he  can 
obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  company  from  parting 
with  it ; or  if  the  money  has  been  employed  in  paying  off 
just  debts  owing  to  creditors  of  the  company,  he  is  entitled 
to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  those  creditors,  and  can  sue  the 
company  for  the  amount  owing  to  them.  The  lender,  too, 
may  in  some  oases  bo  able  to  sue  the  directors  for  breach 
of  an  implied  warranty  that  they  had  power  so  to  borrow. 

If  the  company  has  unlimited  powers  of  borrowing 
money,  but  the  directors  have  only  limited  powers  and 
exceed  them,  the  borrowing  is  ultra  vires  the  directors, 
and  is  void,  and  the  lender  cannot  sue  the  company  unless 
the  shareholders  ratify  the  borrowing. 

(б)  SECURITY.  When  a company  has  power  to  borrow, 
it  may  borrow  on  the  security  of  all  or  any  of  its  property, 
real  or  personal,  present  or  future.  It  may  mortgage 
uncancollod  capital  if  there  is  a power  in  the  Memorandum 
so  to  do,  or  if  there  is  power  in  the  Articles,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  the  contrary  in  the  Memorandum.  The 
Company  may  not,  however,  borrow  on  the  security  of  its 
reserve  capital,  nor  can  it  borrow  on  the  security  of  its 
books,  for  these  must  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  company 
and  bo  open  for  inspection.  Hence  the  liquidator  in  a 
winding-up  has  a better  right  to  the  books  than  a receiver 
appointed  by  the  debenture  holders. 


(c)  MODE  OF  EORROWING.  Money  may  be  rai-J 
by  any  one  or  by  several  of  the  following  securities  : — 

(1)  By  a legal  mortgage  of  specific  parts  of  its  pro;  erty, 
or  by  an  equitable  mortgage,  e.g.  by  deposit  of  title  ceei. 

(2)  By  a fioating  charge  on  the  whole  property  of  the 
company. 

(o)  By  bonds,  or  by  promissory  notes. 

(4)  By  debentures,  or  by  debenture  stock. 

The  method  of  raising  money  by  the  issue  of  debentures, 
or  of  debenture  stock,  will  now  be  dealt  with. 

DEBENTURES  AND  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

(а)  THEIR  NATURE.  A debenture  is  a writing  promis- 
ing to  repay  a specified  sum  at  a given  date,  with  interest 
in  the  meantime  half-yearly.  It  usually  gives  “ a floating 
charge”  on  the  assets  of  the  company,  as  security  for  the 
loan.  A floating  charge  means  that  the  whole  of  the 
company’s  property,  present  and  future,  is  security  fur 
the  loan,  but  that  the  company,  until  the  charge  becomes 
a fixed  charge,  has  power  to  deal  with  any  specific  part  of 
its  assets  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business.  It  is  a 
charge  that  is  not  enforced  until  the  undertaking  ceases 
to  be  a going  concern,  or  until  the  person  in  whose  favour 
the  charge  is  created  finds  that  default  has  been  made 
in  paying  him  his  interest  or  principaL  Until  the  debenture 
holders  enforce  their  rights,  the  company  has  a free  hand 
to  deal  with  its  assets  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bui^iaess, 
i.e.  may  soil,  lease,  mortgage,  or  exchange  its  pr  .porfy  as 
it  thinks  expedient. 

A floating  charge  is  liable  to  bo  pcs^tponeJ  to  the  rights 
of  the  following  |)er30us,  it  they  euforeo  their  rights  bftore 
the  debenture  holders  proceed  to  cDfon!e  theirs, 
fl)  I.andlord  distraining  for  rent. 

(2)  A creditor  who  obl.air.s  .»  e.r  '-;’'  c erficr, 
fo)  Persons,  such  as  a dork  or  a su-rv  ui:,  entitled  to 
preferential  payments  under  the  Pankrupicy  Acts. 

f-l)  A judgment  creditor,  if  the  rrec  is  ;ire  seizi.  J ar  1 
sold  before  the  debenture  holders  caforee  t'aoir  ndiu>. 

Debentures  which  give  a charge  ou  the  company’': 
property  are  sometimes  called  “ mortgigo  debentur' ...” 
but  in  th  -t  case  a trust  deed  is  drawn  up  givincr  to  trusP  ;s 
! power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  debenture  lu  d.  rs. 

The  difference  between  debentur-  s and  debenture  sto'  k 
is  chiefly  one  of  name;  the  holdi-rs  of  the  debenture  stock 
are  in  much  tho  same  position  as  debenture  holders. 
Debentures  are  either  payable  to  bean  r or  payable  to 
registered  holder. 

Debentures  payable  to  be.arer  are  negotiable  instruments. 
Hence  they  may  be  transferred  by  simple  delivery  without 
paying  a stamp  duty  on  the  transfer,  and  without  notifying 
the  transfer  to  tho  company,  and  further,  the  transferee 
who  takes  it  in  good  faith  and  for  value  gets  an  absolutely 
good  title,  no  matter  what  title  his  transferor  had. 

(б)  REGISTRATION.  Every  debentm-o  created,  i.e. 
“sealed  and  issued”  after  January  1st,  1901,  must  bo 
registered  with  tho  Kegistrar  v.  ithin  twenty-one  days  of  its 
issue,  otherwise  it  will  bo  null  nud  void  as  against  tho 
liquidator  aud  tho  creditors  of  the  company.  This  means 
that  tho  debenture  holders  cannot  enforce  their  security, 
but  the  company  is  still  bound  to  repay  the  loan.  The 
Court  may  extend  the  time  for  registration.  Debentures 
created  before  1901  wore  merely  registered  in  the  company’s 
register.  Tho  penalty  for  non-registration  was  only  foO, 
and  registration  might  bo  made  at  any  time.  Before  1901, 
intending  creditors  had  -no  power  of  seeing  what  previous 
securities  a company  had  given,  but  now  any  one  on 
paying  a shilling  can  inspect  the  register  at  Somerset 
House. 

(c)  TRANSFER.  Debentures  payable  to  bearer  are 
transferred  by  simple  delivery ; debentures  payable  to  the 
registered  holder  are  transferred  in  tho  manner  laid  down 
in  tho  conditions  on  the  back  of  the  instrument.  If  tho 
instrument  is  silent  on  the  point,  they  can  bo  assigned  by 
a simple  writing,  with  notice  to  the  company. 

(d)  REMEDIES  OF  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS.  A 
debentuio  holder  wdio  wishes  to  rooovex  payment  of  his 
loan  may  employ  any  or  all  of  the  following  remedies 

(1)  He  may  exorcise  such  means  as  are  given  to  him 
by  the  securities  thomsclves,  e.g.  ho  may  sell  tlie  company’^ 
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property,  or  have  a receiver  appointed  if  tbo  conditiorui  on 
the  debentures  give  him  these  powers. 

(2)  He  may  petition  for  the  winding-up  of  the  company. 

(Z)  He  may  obtain  from  the  Court  an  order  for  fore- 
closure, i.e.  ho  may  become  the  owner  of  the  property 
of  thio  company. 

(4)  He  may  sue  for  the  debt,  and  the  Court  will  appoint 
a receiver. 

WINDINQ-UP. 

If  a company  bocomea  insolvent,  or  if  there  in  goo<l  reason 
that  the  company  should  come  to  an  ond,  the  company 
is  wouikI  up.  It  cannot  bo  made  bankrupt.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  winding-up : (o)  Compulsory  winding-up  by 
the  Court;  {b)  Voluntary  winding-up;  and  (c)  Winding-up 
under  the  euporvisiou  of  the  Court,  a mode  of  proc*x-ding 
seldom  resorted  to. 

In  tho  winding-up  a liquidator  is  appointed,  whoso  duty 
is  to  realLso  tho  assets  and  apply  them  in  jjaying  the  credi- 
tors, and  to  distributo  tho  residue,  if  there  is  any,  amongst 
the  shareholders.  In  a compul.sory  winding-up  by  the 
Court,  after  tho  winding-up  order  has  been  made,  all 
proceedings  against  tho  company  must  cease,  unKsn  tlm 
Court  orders  otherwise.  On  a voluntary  winding-up  the 
Court  tnai/  stay  proceedings.  Any  disposition  of  its 
property  made  by  a conij)any  after  tlio  co/iimeneoment  of 
the  winding-up  is  void,  as  aro  all  transfers  of  iihares,  mile  s 
the  Court  other  wise  orders.  Jn  tho  co-so  of  a volunt/uy 
winding-up,  transfers  made  during  tho  winding-up  muet  be 
sanctioned  by  tho  liquiilator,  otherwise  they  aro  void. 

(а)  WINDING-UP  BY  THE  COURT.  A company  may 
bo  compulsorily  wound  up  by  tho  Coui  t — 

(1)  When  the  company  hud  passed  a upcciul  rcsolatloQ 
to  tliat  cfTcct ; or 

(2)  When  tlio  company  docfl  not  commence  I'lislne  s 
within  a yciu:  from  itd  incorporation,  or  if  it  suhiieiciu 
buflincas  for  a year  ; or 

(3)  When  the  number  of  its  members  fulls  below 
seven  ; or 

(4)  When  the  company  is  unable  to  pay  it^  debts  ; tir 

(5)  When  tlio  Court  is  of  opiuiori  that  it  Ls  just  or 
equitable  that  tho  comiiany  Bhould  bo  wound  uji. 

Winding-up  for  any  of  tho  first  three  causes  seldom  takes 
place.  It  usually  arises  from  tho  inability  of  tho  company 
to  pay  its  debts.  A company  is  accounted  insolvent : — 

(1)  If  a creditor  to  whom  tho  company  owes  £■'•<)  or 
more  demands  payment,  end  tlio  debt  is  not  imiJ  withiu 
three  weeks ; or 

(2)  If  a judgment  debt  or  an  e.\ecuUou  reinaius  un- 
satisfied ; or 

(3)  If  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
the  company  cannot  pay  its  debts. 

The  first  step  in  tho  compulsory  winding-up  of  a company 
is  usually  taken  by  a creditor  presenting  a petition  to  the 
Court  to  give  a winding-up  order.  A creditor  may  petition 
if  there  is  nn  undisputed  debt  of  £60  or  more  duo  to  him, 
and  any  of  the  things  mentioned  above  have  happened.  But 
the  Coui’t  may  refuse  a winding-up  order  if  there  ore  no 
assets,  or  if  the  majority  of  the  creditors  do  not  w-ish  it, 
or  if  the  order  will  do  no  good.  The  winding-np  dates  from 
the  presentation  of  the  successful  petition.  UTien  the 
affairs  of  the  company  are  fully  wound  up,  tho  Court  makes 
an  order  that  the  company  be  dissolved,  and  this  order  is 
entered  in  the  register  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

(б)  VOLUNTARY  WINDING-UP.  This  is  the  most 
usual  way  of  winding-up  a company.  It  can  be  wound  up 
voluntarily : — 

(1)  By  an  ordinary  resolution,  if  the  period  fixed  for 
the  duration  of  the  company  has  come  to  an  end,  or  if  au 
event  upon  w'hich  the  company  is  to  be  wound  up  has 
happened. 

(2)  If  for  any  cause  whatever  the  company  has  passed 
a special  resolution  to  wind  up. 

(3)  If  the  company  passes  an  extraordinary  resolution 
that  it  cannot  by  reason  of  its  liabilities  caiTy  on  its  busi- 
ness, and  that,  therefore,  the  company  should  be  wound  up. 

A voluntary  winding-up  dates  from  the  passing  of  the 
resolution  to  wind  up.  Tho  company  then  ceases  to  carry 
on  its  bu3ln»33  except  for  the  purpose  of  winding-up ; and 
transfers  of  shares  are  void  except  with  the  peemiesloa  of 
the  liquidator. 

When  the  aflaira  of  the  company  are  wound  up,  the 


I liquidator  calls  a general  meeting,  and  lays  bis  accounts 
! before  it,  and  after  thiee  months  the  company  is  deemed 
; to  be  diNMolved  and  < to  exut. 

I (c)  THE  LIQUIDATOR.  In  compuLaory  winding-up, 
, the  liquidator  is  appointed  by  the  Court,  arnl  is  a truiii<fl 
for  the  creditors  ; in  volunli.ry  windiug-u^'j  ho  is  appointed 
by  the  8har*-hol'I' fa  and  ii  u tjuat*-o  for  Inrru.  He  u j md 
: a aalaiy,  and  n.  ist  give  unty  in  l lo  inal.e  with  the 

1 aaaots,  and  he  < ..n  be  r'  riio'.  *-■1  by  the  authority  which 
appointoil  bi;.:.  ']'h“  liir.idafor  in.ty  b«:  iij>s;B!»d  by  m 
“ < oriiiiiitt.  e of  in-p'  fn  ri,  " i on.;  < -•«■  1 of  i ontributori'S 
I and  cnxliUu  i,  who  n.  i-t  i'  « <•*  al  l<  a>l  on  e .»  month. 

tin  hii  apjjolntinf*r.t,  a. I the  j i.{.xrt\  of  iba  cotnjiany 
I v^-'ts  in  him,  and  b'-  hao  cr>risid>-r.ibl-  j>o\»«  r8  veste*!  in  tuin. 

He  can  bring  and  def'-nd  ai  tions  on  b*  half  of  the  company. 

I He  cairi'  s on  tho  husiin  -s  of  th*'  corn]  -kriy  oa  far  as  la 
n<-«  1 a-aiy  for  lti  V.  itiding-uji.  He  i...iy  eefi  tho  prot>ert  y 
of  the  conqiaiiy,  df.iw  b.'Ii  of  n ban,*-,  at.  ! do  all  tnmgs 

that  m .y  h«’  t.-  ■ - rv  ( r the  w m . f the  coUjI  any 

and  tbo  ill  - t I lb  tit  I of  I o|  it  - a-s-r  t>.  } i r fi(v>  j o’.i  er  to  » .III  ti.on 

meetings  of  coiitnl  uti  ; i ■*.  to  tlm  h»>ts  of  rontnbu- 

torit  1,  f'l  Irak''  cal!*  on  ti.' m for  ti.e  j.urpoa/-  of  paying 

I the  drills  of  the  I I !n|  ..i  v,  ; •.  i to  f s t!.e  I t whn  h 

; cndito.i-'  niu  t [I'ovo  th' ir  • . oi..i  or  d'pri\*>l  of  all 
rcniedv  fo.’  ,,_';-'t  the  ( <■'!,•  v'i\. 
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PL  A DJLS  TML\ T SCHLM  LS. 

(а)  ARRANGEilE.STS  WITH  CREDITORS.  A com- 
1 anv  may  enter  into  a eeberne  of  arrangement  writh  its 
creditorB.  Application  is  made  to  the  Court  to  direct 
meetings  of  the  creditors  and  contributories  to  coniidir 
the  scheme.  The  rt?olulion  approving  the  acLenie  must 
be  carried  by  a thre<*-i]uart<r»  majority  of  those  present 
ill  person  or  by  proxy  at  tho  meeting.  A petition  is  then 
made  to  the  Court  to  saiv  tirin  the  scheme.  The  moet 
usual  kind  of  scheme  provides  for  the  formatinn  of  a new 
company,  that  tl.e  debenture  holders  in  tho  old  company 
shall  take  debentures  or  preference  shares  in  the  new  com- 
pany, that  the  ordinary  creditors  cf  tho  old  company  shall 
take  a composition  of  so  much  in  the  pound,  payable  partly 
in  cash  and  partly  in  shares  or  dobenturee,  and  that  tho 
shareholders  in  the  old  company  shall  take  shares  in  tbo 
new  company  on  which  a certain  amount  only  shall  bo 
deemed  to  be  paid  up. 

(б)  RECONSTRUCTION.  A company  may  be  unable 
to  alter  or  extend  its  objects  as  defined  in  the  Memorandum, 
or  it  may  be  emb.arrassed  by  the  rights  of  preference  sharoa 
or  of  founders’  shares,  which  being  given  by  the  Memoran- 
dum cannot  be  altered,  or  it  may  wont  new  capital  which 
it  cannot  get  from  the  existing  shareholders  or  from  the 
public.  In  these  cases,  tho  company,  instead  of  being 
wound  up,  may  be  reconstruct©^  To  do  this  a new 
company  is  formed,  and  the  old  company  sells  its  under- 
takings  to  the  now  company,  on  the  footing  that  each 
shareholder  In  the  old  company  shall  receive  a certain 
number  of  partly  paid  up  snares  in  the  now.  The  sale 


PARTNERS  AND  PAPvTNERSHIPS. 


may  be  efiected  by  passing  a rcaolution  to  wind  up  the  old 
company  and  appointing  liquid atora  with  a power  to  sell 
to  the  new  company.  Sut  If  a member  dissents  from  the 
Bale,  he  may  obtain  payment  in  cash  of  the  value  of  his 
interest. 

The  sale  may  be  under  a power  in  the  Memorandum 
giving  the  company  the  right  to  sell  its  undertaking  to 
a new  company  for  shares  in  the  new  cornpanv,  and  to 
distribute  these  shares  among  the  old  shareholders.  In 
this  case  the  Memorandum  may  deprive  the  shareholders 
of  their  right  to  dissent. 

(c)  AMALGAMATION.  Where  two  or  more  companies 
wish  to  amalgamate  their  undertakings,  they  may  do  so 
by  the  formation  of  a new  company  which  takes  over  the 
undertakings  of  the  existing  companies ; or  one  of  the 
existing  companies  may  take  over  the  others  provided  its 
Memorandum  gives  it  power  to  acquire  the  undertakings 
of  other  companies. 


PARTNERS  AND  PARTNERSHIPS. 

WHAT  !3  A PARTNEBSHIP?  The  Rreater  part  of 

the  law  of  partnership  is  consolidated  in  the  Partnership 
Act,  1890.  In  that  Act,  partnership  is  defined  as  “ the 
relation  which  subsists  between  persons  cariynug  on  a 
business  in  common  with  a view  of  profit.”  The  relation 
between  members  of  any  company  registered  uuder  the 
Companies  Acta  or  formed  by  Royal  Charter,  etc.,  is  not 
a partnership  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Common 
ownership  of  property,  sharing  gross  returns,  or  even  the 
receipt  by  a person  of  a share  of  profits  from  a business, 
does  not  of  itself  create  a partnersliip.  Thus  it  has  been 
held  an  aOTcement  between  two  joint  owmers  of  a house  that 
one  should  put  it  in  repair,  manage  the  house,  and  let  it 
if  possible,  and  that  the  rent  should  be  divided  ecjiially, 
did  not  constitute  a partnership.  An  agreement  between 
the  owner  of  a theatre  and  a manager  that  the  latter 
should  provide  a company  to  act,  and  that  the  gross  receipts 
should  bo  divided  between  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre 
and  the  manager,  was  held  not  to  bo  a partnership.  On 
the  other  bond,  the  receipt  by  n person  of  a share  in  tlio 
not  profits  of  a business  will  generally  be  hold  to  make 
him  a partner  in  the  business,  though  it  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  to  that  effect.  The  Partnership  Act,  1890, 
specially  provides  that  in  the  following  cases  receipt  of 
a share  of  profits  does  not  of  itself  make  a person 
a partner. 

(1)  Where  a debt  Is  received  by  iiLstnliuents  out  of  the 
profits  of  a business. 

(2)  Where  a servant  or  agent  is  remunerated  by  a share 
of  the  profits  of  a busiue-ss. 

(8)  Where  a widow  or  child  of  a deceased  partner 
receives  by  way  of  annuity  a portion  of  the  profits  made 
in  the  business. 

(4)  Where  a person,  under  a contract  in  wTiting,  Im.s 
lent  money  to  another  and  receives  a rate  cf  interest  varying 
with  the  profits  of  that  other’s  business,  or  a share  of  the 
profits. 

(5)  Where  a person  receives  by  way  of  annuity  or 
otherwise,  a portion  of  the  profits  of  a business  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sale  by  him  of  the  goodwill  of  the  busiiu'ss. 

But  in  oases  (4)  and  (6)  if  the  owner  of  the  business 
becomes  bankrupt,  or  dies  insolvent,  or  makes  an  arrange- 
ment with  his  creditors  to  pay  them  less  than  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound,  the  lender  of  the  loan  or  seller  of 
the  goodwill  is  postponed  to  the  other  creditors  of  the 
borrower  or  buyer. 

WHO  MAY ‘be  partners.  Each  of  the  partners 
must  be  competent  to  contract ; and,  therefore,  if  an 
infant  enters  into  a contract  of  partnership,  ho  is  not 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  he  may  repudiate 
the  partnership  before  or  when  lie  comes  of  ago.  A married 
woman  can  bo  a partner,  but  she  cannot  always  bo  made 
a bankrupt  with  the  rest  of  the  firm  [See  under  lianlruptcy]. 
Certain  professions  cannot  bo  carried  on  in  partnership, 
e.g.  the  profession  of  a barrister. 

CONTRACT  OP  PARTNERSHIP.  Persons  who  have 
entered  into  partnership  with  one  another  are  called 


I collectively  a firm,  and  the  name  under  which  their  bueh. 
j l3  carried  on  is  called  the  firm-nama.  The  partnership 
contract  need  not  be  in  writing,  bet  may  be  entered  Into 
verbally.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a partnership  is  inferred 
from  the  mere  fact  that  persons  carry  on  ba«inee«  tC'getner 
and  share  the  profits.  A partnership  may  be  at  wi’d,  i.e. 
determinable  by  any  one  of  the  partners  by  notice  to  the 
others,  or  it  may  be  for  a fixed  pieriod  cf  time.  If  a partner- 
eliip  is  to  extend  beyond  a year,  or  an  agreement  is  made 
■ that  a partnership  shall  be  entered  ii.to  at  seme  date 
. more  than  a year  after  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
there  must  be  some  evidence  in  writinz  of  the  contract. 
An  agreement  in  writing  for  a partnership  is  termed 
” Articles  of  Partnersliip. ’’  A p*  nion  may  be  a ” dormant 
or  sleeping  partner,”  i.c.,  he  may  participate  in  the  prcut.s 
without  taking  any  active  shar-^  in  the  management,  and 
I without  appearing  to  the  world  as  a partner.  Si:ch  a 
partner,  like  any  other,  is  r-.-ponrible  for  the  debts  c:  the 
firm  unless  he  i.s  p-'/i-t- red  r.s  a “limited  partner”  (see 
p.  590  under  Liability  of  P-irtmr  f'fr  Ikhts  cf  thf  firm'. 
.Sometimes  a ni.'-.n  who  is  not  a p.artn'  r may  be  held  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  firm  on  the  gruunl  th  it  he  has  induced 
f»ther3  to  give  credit  to  t)..-  firm  under  the  bebef  that  he 
is  a ji.-irtm  r thcr-.in.  per  in^tanee.  if  a piirtn-m.  other  than 
j a dormant  p:irtn>T.  r-  tir-  ^ from  tlv  fir:;:,  and  d U'  t give 
, any  notice  to  the  firm'-*'  r ■■•iitor'.  !.•  n.  .y  be  li.iMe  for  delta 
I fontractfd  aft<  r his  r-tir-  rr-  nt. 

i ILLEGAL  PARTNERSHIPS.  A jrivate  partnership 
cannot  Im>  formed  of  more  than  t-  n persons  fiT  banking, 
or  twenty  for  any  f ther  business.  If  it  exceeds  that  number, 
the  mcml«  rs,  while  individually  li.able  for  debts  incurred 
. to  tho-Hj  who  had  no  notice  of  the  illegaLty  of  the  bosines*, 
cannot  enforce  any  claim  ari-mg  out  of  tlio  partnership 
dialings.  If  a nuinl>er  of  iH-r^ons  exceoJing  the  above 
dfsire  to  c;  rra’  on  bu.sincss  l.a«  fully  toci  th'^r,  they  mQ«t 
i:et  thciiis*  lv<  s re^isferi-d  as  a I'onipany.  A partnership 
H aim  ille-;;.!  if  the  businesi  inti-nde^I  to  carried  i.>n  is, 
or  afterwards  b*  cone  ■<,  contr.iry  to  law,  niorahty,  or  public 
{loliey. 

DURATION  OF  PARTNERSHIP.  A p.artnorship  may 
I bo  at  will,  or  it  m.ay  In*  tor  a definite  porics.!.  If  a partner- 
I ship,  entered  into  for  a fixinl  term,  is  continuexl  after  the 
term  has  expires;!,  it  becomes  a {i.irtnership  at  will,  if  no 
expreas  new  agreement  is  made,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  tlio  partners  remain  the  s.imo  a.s  they  were  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fixe<l  term  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a partnership  at  will ; thus  the  terms  of  the 
original  agreement  ns  to  share  of  profits,  arbitr.ition 
between  the  partners  in  the  event  of  dispute,  and  so  forth, 
would  he  still  binding  ; but  a clause  in  the  articles  pro- 
viding that  a partner  wishing  to  retire  mu.st  give  a certjun 
length  of  notice  would  bo  no  longer  applicable,  for  a 
partnership  at  will  c.an  bo  dissolviv.!  by  notice  at  anytime. 
If  the  partnership  was  originally  const ituttvl  by  deed,  and 
has  been  continued  as  a p.vrtncrsbip  at  will,  such  notice 
must  bo  in  writing. 

EXTENT  OF  PARTNER'S  AUTHORITY.  Every  partner 
is  an  agent  of  the  finn  and  his  other  partners  for  the  purpose 
of  the  business  of  the  partnership,  and  the  acts  of  any  part- 
ner who  does  any  act  within  the  usual  course  of  the  firm’s 
business,  binds  the  firm  and  his  p.artners,  unless  the  person 
with  whom  he  dealt  knew  tli.^.t  in  f.act  the  jwrtncr  so  acting 
had  no  authority,  or  did  not  know  or  believe  him  to  be 
a partner.  The  question  in  such  case  is,  ” What  is 
the  usual  course  of  the  business  ? ” Accordingly,  this 
implied  nutliorify  of  each  partner  is  more  extensive  in 
trading  than  in  other  kinds  of  p:irtnersliip.  Thus  in  every 
]i;irtnership,  a partner  has  an  implied  authority  to  sell  or 
buy  goods,  give  rt'ccipts  for  debts,  and  engage  servants  ; 
and  in  trading  partnerships  lie  may  also  bind  the  firm  by 
borrowing  money,  negotiating  promissory  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange,  and  plctlging  the  firm’s  property.  A 
p-ortner  cannot,  however,  bind  tho  firm  by  exei'uting  a 
eleoil  unless  authorised  by  deed  to  do  so : and  .a  guaranty* 
given  by  one  partner  in  the  name  of  the  firm  docs  not  bind 
the  firm  unless  there  is  some  agreement  to  that  effect  among 
the  partners. 
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LIABILITY  OP  PARTNER  FOR  DEBTS  OF  THE 
FIRM.  By  the  Partnership  Act,  1890,  it  is  provided  that 
“ Every  partner  in  a firm  is  liable  jointly  with  the  other 
partners  for  all  debts  and  obligations  of  the  firm  incurred 
while  he  is  a partner ; and  after  his  death  his  estate  is 
also  severally  liable  for  such  debts,  subject  to  prior  payment 
of  his  separate  debts”  and  this  is  the  general  rule  of 
Partnership  Law ; but  certain  modifications  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Limited  Partnerships  Act,  1907,  which 
permits  the  formation  and  registration  of  “ limited 
partnerships  ” which  must  consist  of  one  or  more  persons 
called  general  farlners,  who  are  liable  for  all  dcbis  and  j 
obligations  of  the  firm,  and  one  or  more  jjersons  called  I 
limited  partners,  who  are  not  liable  for  the  debts  or  obliga-  ! 
tions  of  the  firm  beyond  the  amount  of  the  sum  they  have  \ 
contributed  towards  its  capital.  Limited  partners  may  ; 
take  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  (except  ' 
to  advise  with  the  other  partners  as  to  its  state  and  ^ 
prospects),  otherwise  they  will  lose  the  i)roteetion  afforded 
by  the  Act.  A limited  partnership  is  not  dissolved  by  the 
death  or  bankruptcy  of  a limited  partner.  The  registration 
of  a limited  partnership  is  effected  by  sending  to  the  I 
registrar  at  the  register  office,  in  that  jiart  of  the  I'nibd 
Kngdom  in  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  , 
limited  partnership  is  situated,  a statement  signed  by  the 
partners  giving  particulars  of  the  business,  the  nanuM  of 
the  partners  and  the  sum  contributed  (whether  in  cash  or 
otherwise)  by  each  limited  partner. 

LIABILITY  OP  RETIRED  PARTNER.  An  ordinary 
partner  who  retires  from  the  firm  is  liable  for  debts  incurred 
before  he  retired  unless  he  is  discharged  by  an  ugrci  incnt 
between  the  new  firm  and  the  old  creditors.  9’his  agree, 
ment  may  be  express,  or  implied  from  the  conduct  of  th“ 
partners.  A retired  partner  may  sometimes  bo  liable 
for  debts  incurred  after  his  retirement,  i.e.,  if  his  name 
remains  in  the  business,  and  persons  give  credit  to  the  firm 
under  the  belief  that  he  is  still  a member.  The  c.-tale  «;/ 
a deceased  partner,  however,  is  not  liable  merely  because, 
after  his  death,  the  partnership  business  is  continued  in 
the  old  firm-name. 

An  incoming  partner  is  not  liable  for  debts  incurred 
before  he  became  a partner,  unless  there  is  some  express 
or  implied  agreement  between  the  new  firm  and  tlie  old 
creditors,  by  which  the  creditors  discharge  the  old  partner- 
ship from  liability  and  agree  to  accept  tlie  liability  of  the  ' 
new  firm  instead.  i 

LIABILITY  OF  PARTNERS  FOR  TORTS.  The  firm  is  1 
liable  for  the  tort  of  any  partner  committed  in  the  ordinary  ' 
course  of  the  business  of  the  firm,  or  with  the  authority  ; 
of_  his  co-partners.  The  liability  of  partners  for  tort  is 
joint  and  several.  In  particular,  it  is  laid  down  by  the 
Partnership  Act,  1890,  that  if  one  partner,  actii.g  within 
the  scope  of  his  apparent  authority,  receives  the  money  or 
property  of  a third  person  and  misapphes  it;  or  if  the 
firm  in  the  course  of  its  business  receives  property  of  a 
third  person,  and  the  property  is  misapplied  by  one  or 
more  of  the  partners  while  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the  firm, 
the  firm  is  liable  to  make  good  the  loss.  If  a partner  is 
a trustee,  and  improperly  employs  trust  money  in  the 
business,  the  other  partners  are  not  liable  for  the  trust 
property  unless  they  had  notice  of  the  breach  of  trust. 

In  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  firm  for  a tort,  or  wron", 
of  any  partner,  the  test  is  whether  or  not  the  act  was 
committed  by  the  partner  acting  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  business  of  the  firm. 

Thus,  where  A and  B were  a firm  of  solicitors,  and  A 
received  money  from  X to  invest  in  a security  specified 
by  X,  and  A misapplied  the  money,  B was  held  liable  as 
well  as  A ; but  where  A received  money  from  X with 
general  directions  to  invest  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  firm, 
and  A misapplied  it,  B was  held  not  liable,  because  to 
receive  money  for  general  investment  is  not  part  of  the 
business  of  solicitors, 

RELATIONS  OF  PARTNERS  ONE  TO  ANOTHER. 

The  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  partners  may  be  varied 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  partners.  The  subsequent  rules, 
therefore,  only  apply  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement 
to  the  contrary.  ; 


1.  PARTNERSHIP  PROPERTY  consiaU  ot  all  property 

brought  into  the  partnership  stock  or  afterwards  acquired 
on  account  of  the  firm.  Such  property,  even  when  it 
consists  of  land,  is  to  be  treated,  m between  the  partners 
and  their  representatives,  as  personal  estate.  If  A and  B 
take  a lease  of  a colhery  to  work  it  in  partnership,  the 
colliery  is  jjartnerehip  pro|>erty.  So,  too,  if  A and  B are 
left  land,  and  carry  on  the  businf^-ss  of  tiursi-ryni'-u  already 
established  thereon,  the  land  devi»<jd  to  A and  B h*  partner- 
ship property.  But  in  a c.iee  where  A and  B were  tenants 
in  common  of  a colliery  and  be:.;.*n  to  work  it  in  partru  r-hip, 
it  was  held  that  thia  did  uot  by  itself  make  th'^  colliery 
partnership  property.  The  fourt  can  mr.ke  an  order 
on  the  -application  of  any  sep^N'.te  ere<iiior  of  a partner 
who  has  obtained  a judgment  for  his  d‘  ht,  chargi;.;:  such 
partner’s  interest  in  the  prop'  rty  with  pavinent 

of  the  amount  of  the  judgment  u-.-bt,  and  may  airjjoint  a 
receiver  of  that  partner’s  share  of  profits.  The  other 
partners  have  power  to  redeem  the  interest  so  charged. 

2.  PARTNER’S  SHARE.  In  the  absence  vi  axiy 
contrary  agreement,  all  the  partners  axe  entitled  to 
sliare  <(ju.a)ly  in  the  capitd  d |r  lit-  -f  ti  • |i;-ii.'o-, 
and  muit  coiitributo  eq  i..l!y  t<  v,,.r!d  tlic  1"-  -s  if  the 
firm. 

9 ; . : A,  B,  ar  d C '.\ue  p.r;:.'rs  ni.drtr  arti'-fs  wMrh 
pr  -vii.<  d li.:  i [irofits  and  lo—'  , o ild  1 >>  hhiri  1 e ioally. 

brni),-!jt  iu  u ripitil  of  £ "(ill.  li  >.  < ' no’.hing. 

‘ >n  til'-  p r !:i|>  be;' di--..  ed.  the  ssscis  re-diaed 
£10,(H)O  iiii'l  1.  <■  d‘ 1 t ' t'  j t-i  }!i  : ce  the 

M l : t-  W.je  J ti.t-  I -pi'.ii  (,{  li-e  Cr:n 

or't'irmlly  ;nt.  d to  th-re  v.  . n t .tsi  locw  of 

L , p I'-tr.e- t . I<.e  i."  r..  ‘•j.  As 

' t in  no  e.iint  d he  vuJl  ha'.  ■ f < -.  .tx;'  i''  a 8(1., 

''I'  il  ' ill  bf  B'.di  '1  Jo  ti'iC*  l:<-f  ''  ? . t:  it  ti.'Ti-  V.;ii  bs 

£.s, 0-..  b'i.  avai  ij  f..r  W.  I ' < ' .’j  .\  ur.d  H. 

Of  till..,  Biiin  A w .!  r.  -iV'-  Jl',:.' i.i',  r ..  1 t,'-^  .-o  the 

sh.tr"  of  enpit  d v.i.,  h he  put  r.t  ■ t"  j ..r  r i.,;*  was 

£lo,oi  0 .^'1  mu  t I c..  t.*.  i.»r  t!.c  exiuo 

re  , 'I  i;  \s,il  T'  1 o £l,ii(:t5  I.’  . 4d. 

3.  INDEMNITY.  The  firm  mui-t  indcn.nity  every 

partner  for  any  propi-r  payiiu-rit  made  or  li  ihility  i',  urn^i 
by  him  in  the  ordin.uqi  co  of  buain-  -•<,  or  in  {'re- 

serving the  pro{)crtv  of  tlj.'  firm. 

4.  INTEREST  ON  ADVANCES  AND  CAPITAL.  If  a 
partner  makes  any  actual  advam  >•  beyond  tiie  aino.ir.t  of 
Cfijiital  he  agreed  to  subscribe,  is  entitl'  d to  i:;terest 
at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent.  A partner  i;  not  entitled, 
before  the  ascertainment  of  prciits,  to  interest  on  the 
capital  subscribed  bv  him. 

6.  CONDUCT  OF  PARTNERSHIP  BUSINESS.  Every 
partner  may  take  part  in  themanacement  of  the  partnership 
business,  but  no  partner  shall  be  entitled  to  remuner.atioa 
for  acting  in  the  business.  No  person  may  be  introduced 
as  a partner  without  the  consent  of  all  the  existing  partners. 
The  majority  of  the  partners  may  decide  differences  as 
to  ordinary  matters,  e.g.  of  management ; but  no  change 
in  the  place  or  scope  of  the  business  can  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  parties.  No  majority  ot  the  partners 
can  expel  any  partner  unless  a power  to  do  so  has  been 
conferred  by  express  agreement  between  the  partners. 

6.  DUTY  TO  OBSERVE  GOOD  FAITH.  Partners  are 
bound  to  render  true  accounts  and  full  information  of  all 
things  affecting  the  partnership,  to  any  partner  or  his  legal 
representative.  A partner  must  not  make  a private  profit 
out  of  the  partnership  property  or  by  use  of  the  firm  name. 
If  a partner,  without  the  consent  ot  the  other  partners, 
carries  on  any  business  competing  with  that  of  the  firm, 
he  must  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  firm  all  profits 
made  by  him  in  that  business.  Any  partner  has  a right 
to  inspect  the  books  of  the  firm  ; but  if  he  is  about  to  retire 
from  the  firm  and  has  sold  thegoodwill  to  the  other  partners, 
he  must  not  extract  from  the  books  the  names  of  the  cus- 
tomers with  a view  to  soliciting  them  in  the  event  of  his 
starting  a new  business  for  himself. 

7.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PARTNERSHIP  SHARE.  Where 
a partner  assigns  his  share  of  the  partnership  to  an  out- 
sider, the  assignee  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  business,  or  to  inspect  the  partnership  ac- 
counts. The  assignee  is,  however,  entitled  t-o  the  share 
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of  the  profits  to  which  the  assigning  partner  would  other- 
wise be  entitled-  Should  the  partnership  be  dissolved, 
the  assignee  is  entitled  to  receive  that  share  of  the  part- 
nership assets  to  which  the  assigning  partner  ia  entitled, 

DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP.  A partnership  is 
(pao  facto  dissolved : 

(1)  by  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  any  partner. 

(2)  by  becoming  unlawful. 

(3)  by  effluxion  of  time,  if  it  was  a partnership  for  a 
fixed  term. 

(4)  by  notice,  if  it  was  a partnership  at  will. 

(6)  at  option  of  the  other  partners,  if  any  partner  allows 
his  share  to  be  charged  for  his  separate  debt. 

A partnership  can  be  dissolved  by  the  Court  on  applica- 
tion by  a partner. 

(11  If  a partner  becomes  lunatic. 

(2)  If  a partner,  other  than  the  partner  suing,  becomes 
permanently  incapable. 

(3)  If  a partner,  other  than  the  partner  suing,  is  guilty 
of  such  misconduct  or  breaches  of  the  partnership  agree- 
ment as  injure  the  business  or  render  it  impossible  to  go 
on  with  him. 

(4)  If  the  business  of  the  partnership  can  only  be  carried 
on  at  a loss. 

(5)  If  the  Court  thinks  it  just  and  equitable  that  the 
partnership  should  be  dissolved. 

RIGHTS  OP  PARTNERS  AFTER  DISSOLUTION. 
After  dissolution,  the  authority  of  each  partner  to  bind 
the  firm  continues  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  the  partnership.  Each  partner,  in  the  absence 
of  contrary  agreement,  has  a right  to  have  the  firm’s 
property  sold,  including  the  goodwill,  and  to  have  the 
surplus  divided.  If  a partner  has  paid  a premium  to 
enter  a partnership  for  a fixed  term,  and  dissolution 
occurs  before  the  term  expires,  the  Court  will  order  repay- 
ment of  the  premium,  usually  in  proportion  to  the  unexpired 
part  of  the  term,  unless  the  dissolution  was  due  to  the 
fault  of  the  partner  who  paid  the  premium,  or  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  by  an  agreement  containing  no  provision 
for  return  of  any  part  of  the  premium.  If  a member  of 
a firm  dies  or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  a partner,  and  the 
remaining  partners  carry  on  the  business  without  pa)dng 
him  out  his  share  of  the  partnership  assets,  he,  or  his 
representatives,  can  claim  such  part  of  tlie  profits  made 
after  dissolution  as  the  Court  considers  due  to  the  use  of 
his  share,  or  interest  at  6 per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  his  share.  If  the  Court  rescinds  a partnership  contract 
on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  the  party 
entitled  to  rescind  has  a right,  out  of  the  surplus  assets,  after 
debts  have  been  paid,  to  the  return  of  his  capital  and  any 
Bum  paid  by  him  for  the  purchase  of  a share  in  the  partner- 
Bhip,  and  to  be  indemnified  by  the  person  guilty  of  the 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  against  all  the  debts  of  the 
firm. 

FINAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ASSETS.  Losses,  including 
losses  of  capital,  are  paid  first  out  of  profits,  next  out  of 
capital,  and  then  by  the  partners  individually  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  were  entitled  to  share  profits. 
The  assets  of  the  firm,  including  the  sums,  if  any,  contri- 
buted by  the  partners  to  make  up  losses  of  capital,  are 
then  applied. 

(1)  in  paying  debts  and  liabilities  to  third  persons. 

(2)  in  repaying  advances  made  to  the  firm  by  any 
partner. 

(3)  in  repaying  capital  put  in  by  the  partners. 

(4)  the  residue  is  then  divided  between  the  partners 
in  the  proportion  in  which  profits  are  divisible,  i.e.  equally 
unless  the  Partnership  Articles  provide  to  the  contrary. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ESTATES  OF  DECEASED 
PARTNERS  AND  OP  BANKRUPT  PARTNERS.  Where 
the  Court  administers  the  estates  of  deceased  partners 
and  of  bankrupt  and  insolvent  partners,  the  partnership 
property  is  applied  as  joint  estate  in  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  firm,  and  the  separate  property  of  each  partner  is 
applied  as  separate  estate  in  payment  of  his  separate  debts. 
The  surplus,  if  any,  of  the  joint  estate  is  applied  in  payment 
of  the  separate  debts  of  the  partners,  or  the  surplus,  if 
any  of  the  separate  estate  is  applied  in  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  firm.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  in  some 


cases  a firm’s  creditor  may  prove  his  debt  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  separate  estate  of  a partner,  e,g.  ii 
the  debt  was  incurred  by  fraud  of  the  partner. 
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THE  PARTIES.  In  some  respects  the  relationship  cf 
principal  and  agent  resembles  the  relationship  between 
a master  and  servant,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  servants  are 
also  the  agents  of  their  masters ; but  the  main  character- 
istic of  agency  is  that,  in  general,  an  agent  is  a mere 
connecting  Unk  between  the  principjJ  and  the  third  party. 
The  agent,  except  in  a few  cases,  which  will  be  noticed  later, 
does  not  enter  into  contracts  on  his  own  behalf ; he  is 
merely  the  representative  of  his  principal,  and  therefore 
the  latter  alone  is  usually  bound  by  his  acts,  while  the 
agent  himself  does  not,  in  general,  incur  any  liability 
towards  the  third  party. 

The  general  rule  is  that  anyone  may  be  an  agent,  whether 
he  or  she  be  a minor,  a married  woman,  or  a bankrupt ; 
but  it  is  not  every  one  who  may  be  a principaL  As  it  is 
the  principal  who  is  usually  bound  by  the  agent's  conti-acts, 
only  those  persons  can  be  principals  who  have  themselves 
power  to  make  the  contracts  which  they  employ  the  agents 
to  effect.  Thus  infants  cannot  be  bound  by  contracts 
that  are  not  for  necessaries  ; therefore  they  can  only  employ 
agents  to  effect  contracts  which  are  in  the  nature  of  necc,- 
sities.  If  an  infant  employs  an  agent  for  another  purpose, 
the  agency  will  be  void. 

In  those  few  cases  in  which  an  agent  is  personally 
responsible  (see  below)  he  must  have  capacity  to  contract 
personally,  or  he  will  not  bo  bound. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AGENT.  A person  may  be  appointcil 
an  agent  either  expressly  or  by  implication.  Certain 
express  agencies  can  only  be  created  by  dtiMj,  whilst  others 
may  be  made  verbally,  the  rule  being  : if  the  agent’s  duties 
require  him  to  execute  a deed  he  must  bo  appointed  by 
deed.  Deeds  appointing  agents  and  giving  them  power 
to  execute  deeds  are  called  “ Powers  of  Attorney.”  The 
only  other  case  in  which  the  appointment  of  the  agent  must 
be  by  deed,  is  where  the  appointment  is  made  by  a cor- 
poration, for  corporations  cannot  be  bound  by  any  im- 
portant contract  which  is  not  executed  under  their  corporate 
seal. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  unimportant  cases,  all  other 
appointments  may  be  made  verbally.  Principals  and 
agents,  however,  cannot  be  advised,  except  in  trivial 
cases,  to  content  themselves  with  a verbal  appointment. 
It  is  alwaj's  best  that  the  parties  should  draw  up  a written 
instrument  stating  clearly  the  nature  of  all  the  duties  which 
the  agent  may  bo  called  upon  to  perform.  This  course  of 
procedure  w’ould  obviate  many  of  the  questions  wliich 
frequently  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  an  agent  in  a par- 
tioiilar  transaction  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  authority. 
An  agency  may  be  created  without  any  words  at  all,  and 
sometimes  even  unintentionally.  Tliere  are  many  cases 
where  the  law  will  infer  an  agency.  Thus  a wife  living  with 
her  husband  is  his  implied  agent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  ordinary  housekeeping  stores  and  necessaries,  unless  he 
has  expressly  forbidden  her  to  pledge  his  credit  or  given 
her  an  ample  allowance  for  such  purposes. 

Lastly,  there  is  a species  of  agency  known  as  an  “ agency 
of  necessity,”  where  the  principal  will  be  presumed  to  have 
authorised  the  agent  to  act  in  a certain  manner.  Thus 
the  master  of  a ship  has  an  implied  authority  to  pledge 
the  owners’  credit  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  voyage, 
if  he  is  unable  to  communicate  with  the  owners.  So,  too, 
is  a w'ife  living  apart  from  her  husband,  owing  to  his 
misconduct,  an  agent  of  that  husband  for  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  her,  and  he  is  bound  to  pay  for  those 
necessaries. 

VARIETIES  OP  AGENTS.  A principal  can  expressly 
authorise  an  agent  to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  provided 
it  be  for  a lawful  object,  and  the  agent  consents  to  perform 
it.  But  in  oases  of  implied  authority,  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
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cult  to  know  what  the  agent  can  lawfully  do,  so  as  to  bind 
the  prinoipaL  The  general  rule  ia  that  where  an  agent  of 
a particular  kind  is  appointed,  he  has  implied  authority 
to  do  the  things  usuaDy  done  by  agents  of  a similar  kind. 
Hence  we  come  to  consider  some  of  the  various  kinds  of 
agents : — 

A Commission  Agent  is  usually  one  who  acts  as  agent  in 
England  for  a foreign  principal.  The  person  in  England 
with  whom  he  deals  looks  upon  him  as  the  principal  in 
the  transactions.  TTie  term  is  also  used  loosely  for  all 
those  who  buy  and  sell  on  commission. 

A “ Del  credere  ” Agent  is  an  agent  employed  to  sell 
goods  for  his  principal  and  who  gets  an  extra  commission 
for  guaranteeing  to  the  seller  the  solvency  of  the  buyer. 
In  other  words  he  guarantees  that  no  bad  debts  will  be 
incurred. 

A Factor  is  an  agent  entrusted  with  the  possession  of 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  on  commission.  He 
has,  under  the  Factor’s  Act,  1889,  an  implied  authority  to 
dispose  of  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business,  and 
can  bind  his  principal  on  a bonCi.  fide  sale,  even  where  he 
has  no  express  authority  to  sell. 

An  Auctioneer  is  an  agent  both  for  the  buyer  and  seller, 
but  it  is  the  seller  who  usually  pays  his  commission.  Where 
he  advertises  a sale  by  auction  “ without  reserve  ” he  has 
implied  authority,  and  is  indeed  bound,  to  sell  to  the 
^hest  bidder.  Being  an  agent  of  both  parties  he  has  an 
implied  anthority  to  make  the  necessary  signed  memor- 
andum on  behalf  of  either  party  which  is  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893.  Wliere  he  has 
possession  of  the  goods  for  the  purposes  of  their  sale  by 
auction  he  has  a lien  for  his  charges. 

A Broker  is  an  agent  employed  to  perfonn  commercial 
transactions,  and  is  usually  paid  by  commissions  called 
“ brokerage.”  His  implied  authority  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  particular  trade  with  which  it  is 
his  business  to  deal.  Thus  a stock  exchange  broker  has 
implied  authority  to  deal  according  to  the  rules  and 
customs  of  the  stock  exchange. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL.  The  chief  duty  of  the 
principal  is  to  pay  the  agent  the  proper  remuneration  for 
his  services.  Such  remuneration  may  take  the  form  of 
salary  or  commission,  or  both.  Where  the  remuneration 
ia  by  way  of  commission,  the  agent  is  only  entitled  to 
it  if  the  transaction  is  completed,  unless  the  principal 
has  acted  wrongfully  in  preventing  the  transaction  from 
being  completed.  The  other  great  duty  of  the  principal 
is  to  indemnify  the  agent  against  such  expenses  and 
losses  as  he  may  have  incurred  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  duty  to  indemnify  need  not  be 
expressed  in  the  agency  agreement;  for  when  the 
principal  has  requested  his  agent  to  do  anything  which 
involves  expense,  the  law  will  usually  infer  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  to  reimburse  the  agent  for 
his  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  AGENT.  The  most  important  of  aU 
the  duties  which  an  agent  has  to  perform  is  that  which 
requires  him  to  account  for,  and  hand  over  to  his  principal, 
all  the  commissions  and  profits  he  may  obtain  in  his  agency 
transactions  other  than  the  remunerations  which  the 
principal  has  expressly  or  impliedly  agreed  to  pay  him. 
On  no  account  may  he  keep  any  secret  profit  or  commission; 
if  he  does  so,  the  principal  has  the  option  of  sning  him  for 
the  secret  profit,  or  suing  him  for  damages  for  fraud,  or 
treating  the  transaction  in  which  the  secret  profit  was 
made  as  void.  Those  who  have  business  transactions 
with  the  agents  of  others  must  be  careful  not  to  give  to 
such  agents  any  secret  profit,  or  they,  too,  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  damages  for  fraud.  And  by  the  Prevention 
of  Corruption  Act,  1906,  such  corrupt  practices,  on  the 
part  either  of  an  agent  or  the  person  who  transacts  busi- 
ness with  him,  entail  consequences  still  more  serious 
(see  below). 

The  next  important  duty  of  the  agent  is  to  carry  out 
the  agency  transactions  himself,  and  not  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  someone  else.  This  is  the  general  rale,  but 
there  are  a few  exceptions  to  it.  Thus  an  agent  may  dele- 
gate his  authority  whenever  his  principal  expressly  or 
impliedly  permits  him  to  do  so,  or  where  from  the  nature 
of  the  business  or  other  unforeseen  circumstances  it  is 
necessary  or  customary  to  delegate  the  authority.  The 
agent  cannot  Wnd  his  principal  on  a contract  made  by  | 


a sub-agent,  if  be  has  merely  employed  the  sub-agent  to 
save  himself  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  be  diligent  and 
skilful  in  carrying  out  the  transactions  which  he  has  been 
appointed  to  perform.  The  amount  of  diligence  and  skill 
required  of  him  would,  of  course,  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  employment  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus, 
if  the  agent  were  a stock-broker,  he  would  be  expected  to 
display  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  regulating  stock- 
exchange  transactions  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  functions ; whereas  a less  amount  of  skill  would  bo 
required  from  a person  who  does  not  hold  himself  out  as 
being  conversant  with  business  transactions. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  CORRUPT  TRANSACTIONS.  By 
the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906,  any  agent  who 
corruptly  accepts  any  gift  or  consideration  as  an  induce- 
ment (1)  to  do  or  forbear  to  do  any  act  in  relation  to  his 
principal’s  affairs  or  (2)  to  show  favour  or  disfavour  to  any 
person  in  relation  to  his  principal’s  affairs,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanour  and  liable  on  conviction  on  indictment 
to  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  to 
a fine  not  exceeding  £500,  or  to  both  such  imprisonment 
and  such  fine,  or  on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  four  months,  or  to  a maximum  fine  of  £50, 
or  to  both  such  imprisonment  and  such  fine.  The  same 
penalties  and  punishment  are  incurred  by  any  person  who 
is  proved  guilty  of  corruptly  giving  a bribe  to  the  agent. 

LIABILITY  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOR  AGENT’S  ACTS. 
The  general  rale  is  that  the  principal  and  ho  alone  ia 
responsible  for  the  contracts  entered  into  on  his  behalf  by 
the  agent.  The  agent  is  generally  in  the  position  of  a mere 
conduit  pipe  connecting  the  principal  with  the  third  party, 
and  so  he  assumes  no  personal  liability.  The  cases  where 
the  agent  is  personally  responsible  are  exceptions  from  tbo 
general  rule.  They  arise  where  the  agent  has  acted  beyond 
the  scope  of  his  express  or  implied  authority.  In  such 
cases  the  principal  would  not  be  liable  on  the  contract 
unless  he  has  ratified  it. 

The  liability  of  the  principal  for  the  acts  of  his  agent 
within  the  scope  of  his  express  or  implied  authority  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  bond  fide  transactions.  The 
principal  is  also  liable  for  the  fraud  of  his  agent.  If  the 
agent,  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  express  or 
implied,  is  guilty  of  any  fraud,  not  only  wiU  the  principal 
and  agent  be  prevented  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  the 
fraud,  the  injured  party  may  also  recover  damages  for  the 
fraud  against  both  the  principal  and  the  agent,  for  “ the 
fraud  of  the  agent  is  the  fraud  of  the  principal.” 

If  the  agent  acts  beyond  the  scope  of  his  express  or 
implied  authority,  the  principal  would  not  be  liable. 
But  where  an  agent  of  a particular  kind  is  employed,  he  is 
presumed  by  law  to  have  the  authority  usu^ly  given  to 
agents  of  that  kind. 

Thus  the  servant  of  a private  gentleman  ordered  to  sell 
a horse  has  no  implied  authority  to  give  a warranty ; bat 
it  would  be  otherwise  if  he  were  the  servant  of  a horse 
dealer. 

So  if  an  agent  has  authority  to  do  a thing,  and  exercises 
that  anthority  fraudulently,  the  principal  wiU  be  liable 
if  the  fraud  were  committed  for  hLs  benefit  or  if  he  had 
received  any  benefit  from  it ; but  the  principal  would  not 
be  liable  if  the  agent  committed  the  fraud  solely  for  his 
own  benefit. 

RATIFICATION.  In  certain  cases  a principal  will  be 
liable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent  where  such  acts  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  agent’ s authority.  Thus  if  the  agent 
performs  a contract  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  which  he  has 
no  express  or  implied  authority  to  perform,  the  principal 
may  make  himself  liable  on  the  contract  by  ratifying  the 
act  of  the  agent,  a subsequent  ratification  being  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a prior  command.  It  is  not,  however, 
every  act  of  an  agent  which  the  principal  is  legally  allowed 
to  ratify.  At  the  time  when  the  agent  performed  the  pax- 
tioxilar  act  or  contract,  he  must  have  represented  himself 
to  be  an  agent  for  some  particular  person  (whose  identity 
he  need  not,  however,  disclose),  or  the  principal  will  not 
be  allowed  to  ratify  it.  Again,  the  principal  must  be  actn- 
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ally  existing  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
or  the  subsequent  ratification  would  not  be  effective. 

Thus  In  the  well  known  case  of  Kelner  v.  Baxter  an 
agent  purported  to  act  as  agent  for  a company  which  was 
not  yet  formed,  and  which  consequently  had  no  legal 
existence.  It  was  held  that  the  company  when  it  was 
afterwards  formed  could  not  ratify  the  previous  trans- 
action. 

Persona,  therefore,  who  enter  into  contracts  with  agents 
purporting  to  act  on  behalf  of  companies  about  to  be  formed 
should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  agent  is  personally  bound 
on  the  contract,  and  that  he  is  a person  of  sufficient  sub- 
stance to  be  worth  suing,  should  the  contract  be  broken ; 
for  in  law  such  an  agent  would  be  regarded  not  as  agent, 
but  as  principal  in  the  transaction. 

WHOM  TO  SUE  ON  AN  AGENT’S  CONTRACT.  We 
now  come  to  consider  the  rules  which  indicate  whether 
in  any  particular  case  the  agent  or  the  principal  is  the 
proper  person  to  be  sued  for  the  breach  or  non-performanca 
of  a contract  entered  into  by  the  agent. 

(1)  If  th»  agent  falsely  purports  to  act  on  the  express 
or  implied  authority  of  a named  existing  principal,  when 
in  fact  he  has  no  such  authority,  the  principal  is  liable  if 
he  ratifies  the  agent’s  act. 

(2)  If  in  the  above  case  the  principal  does  not  ratify 
the  agent’s  act  or  if,  being  non-existent  at  the  time  of  the 
act,  the  law  will  not  permit  him  to  ratify  it ; the  agent  is 
the  person  liable.  II  he  knew  he  had  no  authority,  the 
proceedings  would  take  the  form  oi  an  action  for  damages 
for  fraud ; and  if  he  honestly  believed  that  he  had  the 
authority,  the  action  would  be  for  damages  for  the  breach 
ol  an  express  oi  implied  warranty  oi  authority. 

(3)  If  the  agent  rightfully  purports  to  act, for  a principal 
whose  name  he  discloses,  the  principal  alone  is  liable  on 
the  contract ; unless  the  third  party,  knowing  who  the 
principal  is,  deliberately  elects  to  give  credit  to  the  agent 
only. 

(4)  If  the  agent  rightfully  purports  to  act  as  agent  on 
behalf  of  a principal  whose  name  he  does  not  disclose, 
both  the  principal  and  the  agent  are  liable  on  the  contract. 
In  such  a case  the  agent  is  in  the  first  instance  the  proper 
person  to  be  sued,  as  it  is  impossible  to  sue  an  unknown 
person ; but  if  the  principal’s  identity  is  afterwards  dis- 
covered, the  third  party  may  sue  him  instead  of  the  agent. 

(5)  If  the  agent  in  England  rightfully  purports  to  act 
on  behalf  ol  a principal  abroad  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  has  been  authorised  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the 
foreign  principal,  the  proper  person  to  be  held  liable  is  the 
agent  and  not  the  principal.  This  rule  has  become  estab- 
lished, not  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  law,  but  because,  being  a rule  of  public 

^convenience  and  long  recognised  as  customary,  usual  and 
right  among  mercantile  persons,  it  has  eventually  received 
a legal  sanction. 

(6)  Where  the  agent  signs  a bill  ol  exchange  as  an  agent, 
he  must  be  careful  to  disclose  the  identity  of  his  principal, 
or  he  will  be  personally  liable ; for  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act,  1882,  where  a person  signs  a bill  as  drawer,  indorser, 
or  acceptor  and  adds  words  to  his  signature  indicating 
that  he  signs  on  behalf  of  a principal,  he  is  not  personally 
hable;  but  the  mere  addition  to  his  signature  of  words 
describing  him  'as  an  agent  does  not  exempt  him  from 
personal  liability. 

TERMINATION  OF  AGENCY.  An  agency  contract  is 
brought  to  an  end  in  a number  of  ways.  The  simplest 
way  is  by  agreement  between  the  principal  and  agent ; 
but  of  course  they  must  not  enter  into  any  agreement 
which  would  prejudice  the  third  parties  on  contracts 
already  arranged.  Secondly,  the  agency  comes  to  an  end 
when  the  object  has  been  accomplished  for  which  the  agency 
was  formed.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  an  agent  has 
been  appointed  to  do  any  one  particular  thing  ; as  where 
he  has  been  entrusted  to  sell  a horse,  the  agency  terminates 
when  the  horse  is  sold  and  the  price  paid  to  the  principal. 
Similarly,  where  an  agent  has  been  appointed  to  act  tor 
a certain  specified  time,  or  where  the  custom  ot  the 
particular  business  fixes  a definite  period  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties,  the  agency  terminates  at  the  end 
of  that  period. 

Moreover,  a principal  has  power  to  terminate  the  agency 
by  revoking  the  authority  ho  has  given  to  the  agent. 
But  he  must  not  revoke  the  agent’s  authority,  without 
the  agent’s  consent,  if  the  agent  has  an  interest  coupled 
tlie  authority,  of  such  a nature  that  the  revocation 
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would  bring  him  into  discredit.  But  a principal  can  always 
dismiss  a fraudulent  agent  or  one  who  makes  a secret  profit 
or  commission.  Again,  the  principal  must  not  revoke  the 
authority  to  the  prejudice  of  an  innocent  paxty  who  has 
acted  on  the  authority  whilst  it  existed. 

Lastly,  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  either  the  principal 
or  the  agent  usually  has  the  effect  of  terminating  the 
agency.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  chiefly 
statutory,  and  have  the  effect  of  protecting  innocent 
persons  who  have  acted  in  good  faith  without  notice  of  the 
death  or  bankruptcy. 


GUARANTOR  & GUARANTEE, 

A GUARANTEE.  This  is  a promise  by  one  person  to 
be  answerable  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of 
another.  Originally  at  Common  Law  it  need  not  be  iu 
writing,  but  the  Statute  of  Frauds  provided  that  “ no 
action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  the  defendant 
upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default, 
or  miscarriages  of  another  person,  unless  the  agreement 
upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought  or  such  memor- 
andum or  note  thereof  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
thereunto  lawfully  authorized.” 

Upon  this  section,  it  was  held  for  many  years  that  the 
note  or  memorandum  of  the  agreement,  to  comply  with 
the  Statute,  must  set  forth  the  consideration  for  the  con- 
tract, but  eventually  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act 
provided  that  such  a memorandum  was  not  to  be  considered 
invahd  to  support  an  action  merely  by  reason  that  the 
consideration  did  not  appear  in  writing  or  by  necessary 
inference  from  a written  agreement. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  GUARANTEE  AND  INDEM- 
NITY. In  point  of  form,  the  distinction  between  these 
two  contracts  is,  that  a guarantee  must  be  in  writing, 
whilst  an  indemnity  may  be  given  verbally.  As  far  as 
the  substance  of  the  two  is  concerned,  in  order  to  constitute 
a guarantee  there  must  be  an  actual  or  prospective  liability 
by  a person  to  a third  party  for  which  the  guarantor 
becomes  collaterally  liable,  whilst  an  indemnity  is  a pro- 
mise by  one  person  to  save  another  harmless  from  loss 
resulting  from  a transaction  into  which  he  enters  at  the 
instance  of  the  person  giving  the  indemnity. 

LIABILITY  OF  GUARANTOR  OR  SURETY.  After 
the  debt  has  become  due,  the  creditor  may  sue  the 
guarantor  without  its  being  necessary  to  sue  the  principal 
debtor  first.  The  surety  or  guarantor  then  has,  as  agsin.st 
the  principal  debtor,  the  same  rights  as  the  creditor  had. 
In  fact  ho  stands  in  the  creditor’s  shoes. 

DISCHARGB  OF  GUARANTOR. 

A guarantee  being  a contract  in  which  the  surety  is 
strictly  held  to  the  terms  of  his  agreement,  a corresponding 
strictness  is  exercised  in  his  favour,  and  he  may  be  released 
from  his  engagement,  not  only  in  the  usual  course  by 
the  ordinary  and  legal  termination  of  the  contract,  i.e.  by 
satisfaction,  discharge,  etc.,  but^  in  many  other  ways, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are  dealt  with  below. 

1.  CHANGE  OF  PARTIES.  A variation  of  the  parties 
to  or  tor  whom  the  guarantee  is  given  will  sometimes 
discharge  the  guarantor.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  mainly 
arisen  in  connection  with  guarantees  given  to  or  for  firrns 
consisting  ot  several  partners,  and  the  law  on  this  head  is 
laid  down  by  section  4 of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment 
Act,  which  provides  as  follows : — 

“No  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,^  default,  or  mis- 
carriage ot  another  made  to  a firm  consisting  of  two  or 
more  persons  or  to  a single  person  trading  under  the  name 
of  a firm,  and  no  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default, 
or  miscarriage  of  a firm  consisting  ot  two  or  more  persons, 
or  of  a single  person  trading  under  the  name  of  a firm, 
shall  be  binding  on  the  person  making  such  promise  in 
respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  after  a 
change  shall  ha^v  e taken  place  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
persons  constituting  the  firm,  or  in  the  person  tradi^ 
under  the  name  of  a firm,  unless  the  intention  of  the 
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parties  that  euch  pramisc  shall  roiitmuo  to  be  binding, 
notwithstanding  such  changes  t.hall  appear  either  by 
ex))res3  stipulatiou  or  by  necessary  implication  from  the 
nature  of  the  firm  or  otherwise.” 

2.  GIVING  TIME  TO  A DEBTOR.  It  is  the  general 
rulo  that  if  a creditor,  without  obtaining  the  consent  of 
a guarantor,  enters  into  an  agreement  for  valuable  con- 
sideration with  the  principal  debtor  which  would  be  enforce- 
able by  the  latter,  to  give  him  fm'ther  time  for  payment,  the 
guarantor  will  be  discharged  from  liability,  whether  or 
not  the  arrangement  made  between  the  creditor  and  the 
debtor  was  for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the 
guarantor.  The  reason  for  releasing  the  latter  is  that  the 
arrangement  is  an  interference  with  his  right  to  pay  the 
debt  at  any  time  and  then  sue  the  principal  debtor  himself. 
The  case  of  the  Oriental  Financial  Corporation  v.  Overend, 
Gurney  and  Co.,  is  an  authority  for  the  further  proposition 
that  an  agreement  by  the  creditor  with  the  principal 
debtor  to  give  time  to  a guarantor  may  discharge  the 
latter  from  further  liability. 

3.  CHANGE  IN  THE  TERMS  OF  TEE  AGREEMENT. 
A guarantor  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  if  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  under  which  ho  agreed  to  become  liable 
are  varied  in  any  way.  Lord  Hatherly  summed  up  the 
law  on  this  point  as  follows : “ Now  it  must  always  be  re- 
collected in  what  manner  a surety  is  bound.  You  bind 
him  to  the  letter  of  his  engagement.  Beyond  the  proper 
interpretation  of  that  engagement  you  have  no  hold  upon 
him.  He  receives  no  benefit  and  no  consideration.  He 
is  bound,  therefore,  merely  according  to  the  proper  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  written  engagement  that  he  has  entered 
into.  If  that  written  engagement  is  altered  in  a single 
line,  no  matter  whether  it  be  altered  for  his  benefit,  no 
matter  whether  the  alteration  be  innocently  made,  he  has 
a right  to  say,  ‘ The  contract  is  no  longer  that  for  which 
I engaged  to  he  a surety.  You  have  put  an  end  to  the 
contract  that  I guaranteed,  and  my  obligation  therefore 
is  at  an  end.’  ” 

In  addition  to  being  discharged,  if  a variation  is  made 
in  the  terms  of  his  own  contract,  a surety  will  be  discharged 
by  a variation  in  the  contract  made  between  the  creditor 
and  the  principal  debtor  if  (o)  the  alteration  is  a material 
one,  or  (6)  although  immaterial  the  guarantor  entered 
into  the  contract  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract  made 
betv/een  the  creditor  and  the  principal  debtor. 

4.  CREDITOR  DEALING  V/ITH  SECURITIES.  A 
guarantor  who  is  called  upon  to  pay  is  entitled  to  aU  the 
securities  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  whether  he  was 
aware  of  their  existence  or  not,  and  no  matter  whether 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  creditor  before  or  after 
the  contract  of  suretyship  was  entered  into.  This  being 
the  case,  if  the  creditor  does  any  act  in  connection  with 
such  securities,  or  omits  to  do  anything  which  renders 
them  inefiectual,  the  surety  will  be  relieved  pro  tanto  to 
the  extent  of  the  security  in  question.  A surety,  however, 
will  not  be  discharged  merely  because  a security  becomes 
wortbless,  unless  the  creditor  was  directly  responsible. 

6.  RELEASE  OP  TEH  PRINCIPAL.  As  a general 
rule,  if  the  principal  debtor  is  released  by  the  creditor, 
such  a release  will  operate  as  a discharge  of  the  guarantor 
or  guarantors  also.  In  order  that  the  sureties  should  be 
discharged,  however,  the  release  of  the  debtor  must  be  an 
actual  legal  release,  and  one  obtained  from  the  creditor 
by  fraud  will  not  have  the  effect  of  discharging  the  sureties. 
A surety  may,  if  he  please,  contract  to  remain  liable, 
although  the  principal  debtor  is  discharged,  and  in  such 
a case  he  will  not  be  affected  by  the  release  of  the  latter. 
The  terms  of  the  release  of  the  debtor  may  also  contain 
a reservation  of  the  creditors’  rights  against  the  sureties. 
If  the  release  is  so  worded  as  to  be  an  absolute  discharge 
of  the  debtor,  the  debt  being  extinguished,  no  rights  could 
be  reserved  against  the  sureties,  but  where  words  of  reser- 
vation are  found,  and  the  release  does  not  purport  to 
extinguish  the  debt  absolutely,  the  release  wiU  often  be 
construed  not  as  putting  an  end  to  the  debt  entirely,  but 
os  a covenant  not  to  sue,  in  which  case  the  rights  against 
the  sureties  would  rerpain  in  existence. 


6.  PAYMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CREDITOR.  It  is 

almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  if  the  debt  owing  to  the 
principal  creditor  is  paid  in  full,  the  guarantor  will  be 
discharged  from  further  liability,  and  if  the  debt  is  partially 
paid  off,  he  will  bo  discharged  to  that  extent.  The  pay 
ment,  however,  must  be  a valid  one.  No  unusual  con- 
siderations affecting  the  validity  of  a payment  are 
introduced  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a guarantor,  and  as  a consequence  the  ordinary  rules 
of  law  which  determine  the  vaUdity  of  a payment  in 
other  cases  hold  good  in  a contract  of  suretyship. 

Not  only  is  a surety  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  voluntary 
payments  by  the  debtor  to  the  principal  creditor,  but  also 
to  the  benefit  of  aU  payments  the  debtor  may  be  compelled 
to  make  as  a consequence  of  legal  proceedings  taken  against 
him,  and  to  any  sums  which  may  be  realised  by  the  creditor 
upon  securities  given  to  him  by  the  debtor. 

7.  RETENTION  OP  A GUARANTEED  CLERK  OR 
SERVANT  AFTER  DISHONESTY.  A very  common  form 
of  the  contract  of  suretyship  is  that  in  which  one  person 
guarantees  the  honesty  of  a servant  entering  the  employ- 
ment of  another.  Where  such  a continuing  guarantee  is 
given,  if  the  master  discovers  that  the  servant  has  been 
guilty  of  dishonesty  in  the  course  of  the  service,  and 
instead  of  dismissing  the  servant  he  chooses  to  continue 
him  in  his  employ  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  surety,  express  or  imphed,  he  cannot  afterwards  have 
recourse  to  the  surety  to  make  good  any  loss  which  rnay 
arise  from  the  dishonesty  of  the  servant  during  the  eubso- 
quent  service. 

GUARANTOR’S  RIGHT  TO  CONTRIBUTION  FROM 
CO-SURETIES.  Where  there  are  several  guarantors  of 
one  debt,  if  one  of  them  has  been  compelled  by  the  creditor 
to  pay  the  whole  amount,  or  more  than  his  fair  proportion 
of  it,  he  has  the  right  to  compel  the  other  sureties  to  con- 
tribute a fair  proportion  of  the  amount  so  paid.  This 
right  to  contribution  usually  arises  only  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned  above,  but  it  may  also  bo  put  in  force  before 
an  actual  payment  has  been  made  by  the  surety.  For 
instance,  it  is  now  established  that  if  a guarantor  is  called 
upon  to  pay  part  of  a debt  due  to  the  creditor,  he  may, 
before  making  any  payment,  take  proceedings  against 
his  fellow  sureties  to  enforce  his  right  of  contribution. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  debt  to  be  paid 
by  the  various  sureties,  the  general  rule  is  that  they  must 
contribute  in  equal  shares  if  each  is  a surety  to  an  equal 
amount,  and  if  they  are  not  equally  bound,  then  proportion- 
ally to  the  amount  for  which  each  is  a surety.  The  right 
of  contribution  by  a surety  cannot  be  enforced  against 
his  co-sureties  if  a fraud  would  be  committed  by  insisting 
upon  it,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  principal 
creditor  has  given  the  surety  time  for  payment. 

The  method  of  enforcing  the  right  is  either  by  action, 
or  in  the  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  co-surety,  by  the 
institution  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  against  him.  Like 
other  rights,  a guarantor’s  right  to  contribution  may  be 
barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  time  beginning 
to  run  against  him  when  (o)  he  has  actually  paid  more 
than  the  amount  for  which  he  is  liable,  or  (6)  when  the 
liability  of  the  surety  is  ascertained,  i.e.  when  the  claim 
of  the  principal  creditor  has  been  established  against  him, 
and  this  is  the  case  although  at  the  time  of  the  action  for 
contribution  the  statute  may  have  run  as  between  the 
principal  debtor  and  the  co -surety. 


MONEY-LENDERS  AND 
PAWNBROKERS, 

REGISTRATION  OF  MONEY-LENDERS.  Under  the 
Money-lenders  Act,  1900,  the  expression  “ money-lender  ” 
includes  every  person  whose  business  is  that  of  money- 
lending,  or  who  advertises  or  announces  himself,  or  holds 
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liimeolf  out  in  any  way,  as  carrying  on  that  business, 
except  pawn-brokers,  registered  Friendly,  Loan,  or 
Building  Societies,  bond  fide  Banks  and  Insurance  offices, 
such  Corporations  as  may  be  authorized  to  lend  money  by 
epecial  Acts  of  Parliament  or  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
persons  bond  fi^  carrying  on  any  business  not  having  for 
its  primary  object  the  lending  of  money.  It  is,  however, 
safer  for  a person  who  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  is  a 
“money-lender”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  to 
register  himself  as  such ; for  it  has  recently  been  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  an  unregistered  money- 
lender cannot  enforce  his  bargain  against  a borrower  in 
a court  of  law. 

The  Act  requires  a money-lender  to  register  himself  as 
such,  at  an  office  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  under  his  own  or  usual 
trade  name,  and  in  no  other  name,  and  with  the  address, 
or  all  the  addresses,  if  more  than  one,  at  which  he  carries 
on  his  money-lending  business.  By  the  Act  he  is  forbidden 
to  carry  on  his  business  in  any  name  other  than  his 
registered  name,  or  in  any  place  other  than  at  his  registered 
address  or  addresses. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  have  power, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  to  make  regulations 
respecting  the  registration  of  money-lenders,  the  form  of 
register,  the  particulars  to  be  entered  therein,  and  the 
fees  to  be  paid  on  registration  or  renewal,  which  must  not, 
however,  exceed  one  pound. 

The  registration  ceases  to  have  eSect  after  three  years ; 
but  it  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  if  renewed 
it  has  effect  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  renewal. 

If  a money-lender  fails  to  register  himself,  as  required 
by  the  Act,  or  carries  on  business  otherwise  than  in  his 
registered  name,  or  elsewhere  than  at  his  registered  address, 
he  is  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
£100,  and  in  the  case  of  a second  or  subsequent  conviction, 
to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
£100,  or  to  both.  But  inasmuch  as  a corporation  cannot 
conveniently  be  imprisoned,  it  is  provided  that  in  the  case 
of  the  second  or  subsequent  conviction  of  a corporation, 
the  penalty  is  a fine  not  exceeding  £600. 

By  these  provisions  as  to  the  registration  of  money- 
lenders the  Legislature  has  been  able  to  stamp  out  an 
undesirable  practice  by  which  a money-lender  would, 
under  another  name,  lend  money  to  extricate  one  of  his 
own  victims  from  his  difficulties,  thus  getting  him  still 
further  enmeshed  within  his  toils. 

PENALTIES  FOR  FALSE  STATEMENTS  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATIONS. Under  the  Money-lenders  Act,  1900,  if 
a money-lender,  by  any  false,  misleading,  or  deceptive 
statement,  representation,  or  promise,  or  by  any  dishonest 
concealment  of  material  facts,  fraudulently  induces  or 
attempts  to  induce  any  person  to  borrow  money,  or  to 
agree  to  the  terms  on  which  money  is  to  be  borrowed,  he 
is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour  and  liable  on  indictment  to 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £600,  or 
to  both.  The  offence  and  punishment  are  the  same  where 
the  offender  is  not  a money-lender  himself,  but  the  manager, 
agent,  or  clerk  of  a money-lender. 

Again,  under  Section  90  of  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  if 
a person,  with  intent  to  defraud  or  injure  any  other 
person,  by  any  false  pretence  fraudulently  causes  or 
induces  any  other  person  to  execute  any  valuable  security, 
or  to  affix  his  name  to  any  document,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  afterwards  converted  into  or  used  as  a 
valuable  security,  he  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour  and 
liable  to  three  years’  penal  servitude,  or  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  sohtary 
confinement. 

The  above  provisions,  and  especially  the  former,  are 
aimed  at  money-lenders  more  than  borrowers.  But  there 
is  in  addition  the  offence  known  as  false  'pretences^  which 
applies  equally  to  money-lenders  and  borrowers.  There 
is  a great  difference  between  the  crime  of  obtaining  money 
by  false  pretences  and  the  crime  referred  to  above  under' 
the  Money-lenders  Act,  In  false  pretences  the  false 
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statement  or  pretence  which  induces  the  other  person  to 
part  with  hia  property  must  be  a statement  as  to  an 
existing  fact.  Therefore,  a mere  fraudulent  promisf-  to 
do  any  particular  thing  is  not  a false  pretence  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Larceny  Act,  though  it  is  an  offence  under 
the  Money-lenders  Act.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  law 
leaves  a fraudulent  borrower  in  a more  favourable  position 
than  a fraudulent  money-lender. 

The  false  pretences  by  which  money  may  be  obtained 
or  loans  effected  need  not,  however,  be  expressed  in  words. 
It  is  sufficient  if  the  offender’s  action  or  conduct  is  such 
as  to  constitute  a false  pretence  as  to  some  existing  fact. 

ThiB,  if  the  borrower  fraudulently  disguises  himself  as 
a policeman  and  thereby  induces  the  money-lender  to 
enter  into  a transaction  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  undertaken,  the  law  holds  that  he  has  by  his  conduct 
made  the  false  pretence  that  he  is  in  fact  a policeman,  to 
obtain  the  credit  due  to  a person  in  such  a position. 

RELIEF  GIVEN  TO  BORROWERS.  Where  legal 
proceedings  are  taken  by  the  money-lender  for  the  recovery 
of  money  lent,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  any  agreement 
or  security  made  or  taken  in  respect  of  money  lent,  and 
the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  interest  charged  in  respect 
of  the  sum  actually  lent  is  excessive,  or  that  the  amounts 
charged  for  expenses,  inquiries,  fines,  bonus,  premium, 
renewals,  etc.,  are  excessive,  and  that  in  either  case  the 
transaction  is  harsh  and  unconscionable,  or  is  of  such 
a nature  that  Courts  of  Equity  would  give  relief,  the  Court 
may,  under  the  Money-lenders  Act,  1900,  re-open  any 
account  already  made  and  reheve  the  person  sued  from 
payment  of  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  sum  adjudged  by 
the  Court  to  be  fairly  due. 

In  ascertaining  what  is  fairly  due,  the  Court  must  take 
into  consideration  the  risk  and  all  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case.  And  when  the  debtor  has  paid  over  more 
than  is  fairly  due,  the  Court  may  order  the  creditor  to 
refund  the  excess.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
debtor  to  wait  for  the  money-lender  to  take  proceedings. 
He  may  himself  apply  to  the  Court,  even  before  the  time 
for  repayment  has  arrived. 

Money-lenders  cannot,  by  any  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
deprive  borrowers  of  these  rights  to  rehef.  Again,  a 
creditor  cannot  deprive  the  borrower  of  the  relief  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  by  making  the  transaction  take  any  particular 
form.  Whatever  its  form,  if  the  transaction  is  substantially 
one  of  money-lending  by  a money-lender  the  creditor  is 
entitled  to  the  rehef  given  by  the  Act. 

Again,  Courts  of  Equity  wiU  always  give  relief  to  heirs, 
reversioners,  and  expectants  who  have  made  bargains 
unfair  to  themselves,  especially  in  the  case  of  post  obit 
bonds,  that  is,  bonds  by  which  a person  binds  himself  to 
pay  a certain  sum  on  the  death,  or  at  a fixed  period  after 
the  death,  of  a person  from  whom  he  hopes  to  inherit 
property. 

Sometimes  a money-lender  will  try  to  mask  his  trans- 
action by  supplying  the  improvident  with  goods  instead 
of  money,  knowing  well  that  the  borrower  will  speedily 
convert  these  goods  into  cash.  Equity  will  give  rehef  in 
these  cases,  by  setting  aside  the  transaction  upon  repayment 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  resale  with  interest. 

MONEY  LENT  TO  INFANTS.  Infants  are,  in  law, 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Under  the  Betting 
and  Loans  (Infants)  Act,  1892,  if  any  one,  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  interest,  commission,  reward,  or  other  profit, 
sends  or  causes  to  be  sent  to  a person  whom  he  knows  to 
be  an  infant,  any  circular,  notice,  advertisement,  letter, 
telegram,  or  other  document  which  invites,  or  may 
reasonably  be  imphed  to  invite,  the  person  recei-ving  it  to 
borrow  money,  or  to  apply  to  any  person  or  at  any  place 
with  a view  to  obtaining  information  or  ad'vice  as  to 
borrowing  money,  he  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour,  and 
liable,  if  convicted  on  inffictment,  to  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  a term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £100,  or  to  both  the 
imprisonment  and  the  fine.  If  he  is  convicted  summarilv, 
the  imprisonment  is  limited  to  one  month  and  the  fine  to 
£20 ; and  where  any  such  document  sent  to  an  infant 
purports  to  bo  issued  from  any  address  or  indicates  any 
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address  where  any  business  connected  with  loans  is  carried 
on,  every  person  who  attends  at  that  address  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  such  business  is  deemed  to  have 
caused  the  document  to  be  sent,  unless  he  can  prove  that 
he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  despatch  of  the  document. 

Again,  under  the  Money-lenders  Act,  1900,  where  it  is 
proved  that  the  person  to  whom  the  document  is  sent  is 
an  infant,  the  person  charged  will  be  deemed  to  have 
known  that  he  was  an  infant,  unless  he  proves  that  he  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  the  contrary.  And  this 
is  especially  so  under  the  Betting  and  Loans  (Infants) 
Act,  1892,  when  the  document  is  sent  to  a university, 
college,  school,  or  other  place  of  education. 

Under  the  Infants  Relief  Act,  1874,  all  contracts 
entered  into  by  infants  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent 
or  to  be  lent  are  absolutely  void ; and  the  Betting  and 
Loans  (Infants)  Act,  1892,  makes  void  any  agreement 
made  by  the  infant  after  he  comes  of  ago  to  repay  loans 
advanced  during  infancy.  But  where  an  infant  has 
obtained  a benefit  by  falsely  representing  himself  to  be 
of  full  age,  he  is  bound  in  equity  to  restore  any  advantage 
he  may  have  obtained  through  his  false  representation. 

RECOVERY  OP  MONEY  LENT._  Generally  speaking, 
money  lent  can  be  recovered  by  action ; but  the  Law  will 
not  give  its  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  money  in  cases 
where  it  has  been  lent  for  an  illegal  or  immoral  purpose. 
In  other  words,  the  law  declines  to  put  a premium  on  crime, 
illegality  or  immorality. 

For  instance,  certain  games  are  considered  by  law  to  be 
■ ‘ unlawful  ” games.  They  include  every  game  of  cards 
which  is  not  a game  of  mere  skill,  and  all  games  of  dice 
except  backgammon.  Money  lent  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  the  playing  of  such  games  cannot  be 
recovered.  Similarly,  money  cannot  be  recovered  which 
has  been  lent  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  borrower’s 
losses  on  illegal  stock- jobbing  transactions,  even  in  cases 
where  the  lender  has  not  been  a party  to  the  illegal 
transactions.  So,  too,  where  money  or  goods  have  been 
lent  for  an  immoral  purpose  they  cannot  be  recovered. 
Mere  immorality  is  not  illegal,  but  the  law  will  not  assist 
those  who  traffic  in  it. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Pearce  w.  Brooks  (1866  L.R.  1 Ex. 
213.),  where  a firm  of  coach-builders  had  supplied  a 
carriage  on  credit  terms  to  a person  who,  as  they  knew, 
wanted  it  for  an  immoral  purpose ; it  was  held  that  no 
action  would  lie  for  the  price  of  the  carriage. 

If  a borrower  refuses  to  carry  out  his  agreement  to 
borrow,  the  money-lender  cannot  as  a rule  obtain  from 
the  Courts  a decree  for  the  specific  performance  of  the 
contract.  The  proper  remedy  for  the  breach  of  such 
a contract  is  an  action  for  damages.  The  amount  that 
the  money-lender  will  recover  by  way  of  damages  wiU  not, 
however,  in  any  way  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  sum 
agreed  to  be  lent.  He  will  recover  by  way  of  damages  any 
loss  which  he  has  actually  sustained  through  the  breach 
of  the  contract,  but  no  more.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  where  the  lender  refuses  to  carry  out  his  contract 
to  lend. 

INTEREST  GENERALLY.  It  has  long  been  decided 
that  no  action  lies  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  interest  on 
money  lent  unless  the  lender  and  borrower  have  come  to 
some  special  agreement  that  interest  shall  be  paid,  or 
unless  such  an  agreement  may  be  implied  from  the  usage 
of  trade  or  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Thus,  if  A obliges  his  friend  B with  a temporary  loan 
and  nothing  is  said  about  interest,  he  cannot  expect  B 
to  repay  more  than  the  actual  amount  of  the  loan.  But 
with  the  exception  of  such  temporary  loans  between 
friends,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  money  is  ever  lent  except 
on  terms  as  to  interest. 

With  certain  Statutory  exceptions  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  interest  that  may  be  charged,  and  the  rate  frequently 
imposed  by  money-lenders  is  very  high  indeed.  The 
Statutory  provisions  fixing  the  amount  of  interest  charge- 
able on  small  advances  by  pawnbrokers  on  the  security 
of  goods  pledged  are  dealt  with  in  the  next  section. 
Generally  speaking,  therefore,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Usury  Laws  in  1854,  borrowers  have  been,  and  stiU  are, 
liable  for  tb?  payment  of  siK-h  interest  as  they  may  have 


agreed  to  pay.  Though,  as  will  bo  seen  below.  Courts  of 
Equity  and  courts  acting  under  the  Money-lenders  Act, 
1900,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  relief  to  borrowers  who 
have  agreed  to  excessive  and  unconscionable  rates  of 
interest. 

Money  is  usually  lent  in  one  or  two  ways,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  generally  varies  accordingly.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  lending  of  the  money  on  goal  security,  and  the 
second  is  when  it  is  lent  on  merely  personal  security,  as 
on  a promissory  note.  Where  the  security  is  good  the 
competition  of  the  money  marl:et  brings  the  interest  down 
to  a very  low  level,  generally  as  low  as  six,  five,  or  four  per 
cent.,  and  occasionally  lower.  But  where  the  money  is 
obtained  from  a money-lender  on  merely  personal  security, 
the  rate  charged  is  generally  enormous. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  even  persons  who 

5)osses3  good  and  valuable  security  will  go  to  a raoncy- 
ender  instead  of  to  a banker.  Sometimes  they  are  in- 
duced to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  secrecy,  but  generally 
because  they  are  unversed  in  business  matters  and  unable 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  security  in  the  open 
market.  Borrowers  should  bo  warned  against  accepting 
the  apparently  easy  terms  offered  by  money-lenders  on 
merely  personal  security.  A money-lender  will  frequently 
make  a preliminary  loan  on  comparatively  easy  terms. 
When  the  time  for  payment  arrives  the  borrower  may  bo 
in  difficulties ; the  only  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  bo 
done  is  to  obtain  a renewal  of  the  loan,  and  it  is  on  these 
renewals  that  money-lenders  charge  such  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest. 

INTEREST  ON  SMALL  ADVANCES  BY  PAWN- 
BROKERS. Borrowers  frequently  raise  money  by 
pawning  their  goods.  The  Legislature  has  protected  their 
interests  in  the  case  of  small  loans  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Pawnbrokers  Act,  1872.  The  interest  fixed  by  the  Act 
only  applies  to  loans  of  ten  pounds  and  under.  In  assessing 
the  interest  the  Act  divides  these  loans  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

(1)  i'or  loans  of  ten  shillings  or  under  the  pawnbroker 
is  entitled  to  chartre  a halfpenny  for  the  ticket,  and  by  way 
of  interest  a fuither  sura  of  one  halfpenny  per  calendar 
month  on  each  florin  or  part  of  a florin  lent.  But  after 
the  first  calendar  month  any  time  not  exceeding  fourteen 
days  is  to  be  reckoned  as  half  a month  only. 

(2)  Bor  loans  of  more  than  ten  shillings,  but  not  more 
than  forty  shillinus,  the  pawnbroker  Ls  entitled  to  charge 
a penny  for  the  ticket,  and  by  way  of  interest  a further 
sum  of  one  halfpenny  per  florin  per  calendar  month. 
After  the  first  calendar  month,  a fortnight  or  less  is  reckoned 
as  half  a month  only. 

(3)  For  loans  above  forty  shillings  and  under  ten  pounds 
the  authorised  charge  for  the  ticket  is  one  penny,  and 
the  authorised  interest  is  a halfpenny  on  every  half-crown 
per  month. 

PAWNBROKER’S  OBLIGATIONS.  A pawnbroker  is 
defined  by  the  Pawnbrokers  Act,  1872,  as  including 
“every  person  who  cames  on  the  business  of  taking 
goods  and  chattels  in  pawn.”  The  Act  regulates  very 
effectively  the  transactions  of  pa-wnbrokers,  particularly 
with  regard  to  loans  of  under  £10.  The  pawnbroker 
must  take  out  an  annual  licence  (which  expires  on  the 
31st  July  in  every  year)  for  each  shop  in  which  he  carries 
on  the  business.  The  excise  duty  on  each  licence  is 
£7  10s.  If  he  acts  as  a pawnbroker  without  having  a 
proper  licence  in  force  ho  is  liable  to  a maximum  penalty 
of  £50.  On  conviction  of  fraud  or  criminal  receiving  the 
court  may  direct  that  the  licence  bo  cancelled. 

No  person  may  establish  a new  pawn-broking  business, 
or  receive  a licence  to  carry  it  on,  unles  be  has  obtained 
a certificate  from  the  justices  of  petty  sessions  or  from 
a stipendiary  magistrate.  This  certificate  is  not  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  executors,  administrators,  assigns,  or 
.successors  to  an  existing  business. 

A pawnbroker  must  exhibit  his  full  name  with  the  word 
“pawnbroker”  in  conspicuous  letters  on  the  outer  door 
of  his  shop,  and  must  always  keep  in  a conspicuous  part 
of  his  shop  the  same  information  as  is  required  by  the 
third  schedule  of  the  Act  to  be  printed  on  pawn  tickets. 
Ho  must  also  keep  the  proper  books  as  reqmred  by  the 
Actj  and  fairly  and  legibly  enter  his  transactions  therein. 
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'M^NGS  a pawnbroker  must  not  do.  a pawn- 
broker must  not ; — 

(1)  Receive  a pledge  in  pawn  unless  he  gives  in  return 
a proper  pawn-tic';:et  in  the  form  required  by  the  Act. 

(2)  Take  a larger  profit  on  a loan  on  pledge  than  is 
allowed  by  the  Act  (see  above). 

(3)  Take  an  article  in  pawn  from  a person  appearing 
to  be  intoxicated  or  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (the 
Children’s  Act,  1908). 

(4)  Purchase,  take  in  pawn  or  exchange  a pawn-ticket 
issued  by  another  pawnbroker. 

(5)  Employ  any  servant  under  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
take  pledges  in  pawn. 

(6)  Pm'chase,  except  at  public  auction,  any  pledge  while 
in  pawn  with  him,  or  allow  any  pledge  while  in  pawn  with 
him  to  be  redeemed  with  a view  to  his  purchasing  it. 

(7)  Dispose  of  property  pledged,  save  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  is  allowed  by  the  Act.  The  fine  for 
infringement  of  these  regulations  is  a sum  not  exceeding  £10. 

REDEMPTION  OP  THE  PROPERTY  PAWNED.— 
Pledges  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  within  a year  and 
seven  days  from  the  day  of  pawning.  The  holder  for  the 
time  being  of  a pawn-ticket  is  presumed  by  law  to  be 
the  person  entitled  to  redeem  the  pledge,  so  that  the  pawn- 
broker is  bound  to  return  the  pledge  to  any  one  who,  within 
the  year  and  seven  days,  produces  the  ticket  and  pays 
the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  proper  interest  thereon. 

If  a person  claims  to  have  been  entitled  to  a pawn-ticket, 
but  alleges  that  the  same  has  been  lost,  destroyed  or 
stolen,  ho  must  apply  to  the  pawnbroker  for  a printed 
form  of  declaration,  which  the  pawnbroker  must  supply. 
The  applicant,  and  some  one  to  identify  him,  must  then 
duly  make  the  declaration  before  a justice  and  ^vithin 
three  days  return  it  to  the  pawnbroker.  During  the 
three  days  the  pawnbroker  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  give 
the  pledge  to  any  one  producing  the  ticket,  and  after  the 
declaration  has  been  returned  he  is  indemnified  by  the  Act 
for  handing  it  over  to  the  applicant  producing  the 
declaration.  The  making  of  a false  declaration  is 
punishable  as  perjury. 

DISPOSAL  OP  THE  PROPERTY  PAWNED.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  year  and  seven  days  the  disposal  of  the 
pledge  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  original  loan.  If 
the  loan  was  for  less  than  lOs.  the  article  becomes  the 
absolute  property  of  the  pawnbroker.  If  the  loan 
was  for  more  than  lOs.  the  pawnbroker  can,  after  the 
year  and  seven  days,  either  allow  the  pledge  to  continue 
or  dispose  of  it  by  'public  auction.  In  this  case  the  holder 
of  the  ticket  can  always  redeem  until  the  sale.  Before 
the  sale  the  auctioneer  must  expose  the  pledges  to  public 
view,  and  publish  catalogues  and  advertisements  of  the 
sale  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act.  The  pawnbroker 
may  bid  for  himself  at  the  auction,  but  on  knocking  dowm 
any  article  to  a pawnbroker  the  auctioneer  must  audibly 
declare  his  name.  The  pawnbroker  must  keep  for  three 
years  a copy  of  every  catalogue  relating  to  pledges  sold 
by  him,  filled  up  with  the  amounts  they  fetched,  duly 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  auctioneer.  At 
any  time  within  the  three  years  the  holder  of  the  pawn- 
ticket  may  inspect  the  entry  of  the  sale  in  the  pawnbroker's 
books  and  in  the  fiUed-up  catalogue;  and  if  the  pledge 
has  been  sold  for  more  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
interest,  the  pawnbroker  must  on  demand  pay  over  the 
surplus,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  to  the 
holder  of  the  ticket.  If  the  sale  results  in  a deficit  the 
pawnbroker  can  sue  for  the  balance,  or  set  off  tho  amount 
of  the  deficit  against  a surplus  on  another  article  pledged 
by  the  same  person;  but  in  this  case  the  two  sales  must 
be  within  twelve  months  of  each  other. 

PAWNBROKER’S  LIABILITIES.  These  refer  espcciaUy 
to  pledges  stolen,  damaged,  or  destroyed  by  fire : — 

(a)  Damage  by  Fire.  Where  a pledge  is  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  lire  tho  pawnbroker  must  pay  the  pawner  the 
ralue  of  the  pledge,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
loan  and  profit.  Tho  value  of  a pledge  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  .amount  of  the  loan  and  profit,  plus  25  7,  on  the 
amount  of  the  loan. 

(i>)  Compensation  for  Depreciation.  If  the  pawner  or 
bolder  of  the  ticket  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction  that  tlie  pledge  lias  de- 
preciated in  value  through  the  default,  neglect  or  wilful  ! 
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misbehaviour  of  the  pawnbroker,  the  court  may  award 
him  reasonable  compensation.  This  applies  only  to 
chattels  pledged  for  less  than  £10.  For  pledges  of  a 
higher  amount,  if  the  pawner  is  able  to  prove  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  pawnbroker  or  his  servants,  he  can 
obtain  damages  in  a civil  court. 

(c)  Loss  by  Theft.  The  pawnbroker  is  not  expected  to 
guarantee  against  theft,  but  if  .he  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence,  or  omitted  to  take  reasonable  care  in  looking 
after  the  property  he  will  be  liable  to  make  good  the  loss. 

PAWNING  OF  STOLEN  GOODS.  Pawnbrokers  run  great 
risk  of  being  regarded  as  the  receivers  of  stolen  property. 
If  they  take  in  goods,  knowing  that  they  have  been  stolen, 
they  are  punished  as  receivers.  In  all  cases  where  they 
have  acted  innocently  they  are  expected  to  give  the  pohee 
every  possible  assistance,  and  the  court  which  tries  tho 
thief  has  a discretion  to  allow  the  pawnbroker  to  retain 
the  goods  or  to  compel  him  to  return  them  to  the  true 
owner,  according  to  the  view  it  takes  of  the  conduct  of 
the  owner  and  pawnbroker  respectively.  Most  frequently 
it  orders  a return  of  the  goods,  on  the  terms  that  the 
owner  pays  the  pawnbroker  half  the  amount  originally 
advanced  on  the  pledge. 

LANDLORD  AND  PAWNBROKER.  If  an  ordinary 
pledgee  (see  “Pawn  or  Pledge”  in  Commercial  Diction^ 
ary)  falls  into  arrears  with  his  rent,  his  landlord  may 
distrain  upon  the  pledged  goods  found  on  his  premises ; 
but  in  tho  case  of  a pawnbroker  ho  takes  in  pledges  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  trade,  his  landlord  cannot  seize 
the  pledged  goods  for  arrears  of  rent. 


BILLS  OF  SALE, 

A bill  of  sale  is  a grant  by  deed,  by  which  the  ownership 
of  personal  chattels,  but  not  the  possession  thereof,  is 
transferred  from  one  person  called  the  grantor  to  another 
person  called  the  grantee.  Tho  grant  may  be  absolute, 
that  is,  the  goods  and  chattels  are  sold  outright  to  the 
grantee,  though  the  seller  is  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 
them ; or  the  grant  may  be  conditional,  in  which  case  it  is 
usually  made  as  a security  for  the  repayment  of  money 
lent  by  the  grantee  to  tho  grantor.  If  the  money  is  repaid 
the  grant  ceases  to  have  any  ellect,  that  is,  the  grantee 
has  no  longer  any  claim  upon  the  chattels ; but'  if  the 
money  is  not  repaid,  the  grantee  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, take  possession  of  the  goods,  and  being  already 
the  owner  of  them,  may  dispose  of  the  goods  as  he 
pleases. 

As  a bill  of  sale  can  only  be  given  in  regard  to  personal 
chattels,  it  is  well  to  know  what  are  included  under  this 
term.  Personal  chatteU  include  goods,  furniture  and 
other  articles,  tho  ownership  of  which  can  be  transferred 
by  simple  delivery.  The  terra  includes  trade  machinery, 
and  also  fixtureM  and  growing  crops,  when  assigned  sepa- 
rately from  the  buildings  or  land  to  which  they  are  attached. 
But  shares  or  securities  in  Government  stock,  or  shares 
and  stock  in  public  funds,  or  things  in  action  (e.g.,  bills  of 
exchange,  book-debts  and  the  like),  are  not  personal 
chattels  on  which  a bill  of  sale  can  bo  given. 

For  oKliiiary  purposes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
what  instruments  aro  bills  of  sale,  and  what  are  not.  But 
among  familiar  examples,  it  is  well  to  note  that  a hire 
purchase  agreement,  whereby  tho  owner  of  the  goods 
reserves  to  himself  the  power  to  resume  possession  of  the 
goods  in  case  there  is  default  in  making  the  periodical 
payments  as  they  become  due,  is  not  a bill  of  sale,  because 
it  is  not  a license  or  permission  given  to  him  to  take  the 
goods.  Tho  goods  are  his,  and  he  reserves  to  himself  tho 
right  to  resume  possession,  in  case  the  payments  are  not 
kept  up. 

ABSOLUTE  BILLS  OF  SALE  must  be  attested  by  a 
solicitor,  and  the  attestation  clause  must  state  that  before 
tho  execution  of  the  bill  of  sale  its  effect  has  been  explained 
to  the  grantor  by  the  attesting  ao'lieitor.  The  bill  of  sala 
must  truly  set  forth  tho  consideration  (value)  for  which  it 
! was  given,  and  must  be  registered  in  the  High  Oourt  witbjq 
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seven  days  after  its  execution.  In  applying  for  registration 
a true  copy  of  the  bill  is  filed,  with  an  affidavit  stating  the 
date  of  the  bill,  its  due  attestation  and  execution,  the 
residence  and  occupation  of  the  grantor  and  of  the  attesting 
witnesses.  The  registration  must  be  renewed  every  five 
years.  The  renewal  is  effected  by  filing  with  the  Registrar 
in  the  High  Court  an  affidavit  stating  the  date  of  the  bill, 
the  names,  residences  and  occupations  of  the  parties  to  the 
biU,  and  that  the  bill  of  sale  is  still  in  force  as  a security. 
If  there  is  any  material  error  in  the  affidavit,  the  registration 
will  be  void. 

CONDITIONAL  BILLS  OF  SALE  are  more  commonly 
met  with  than  are  absolute  bills  of  sale.  They  are  usually 
given  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed 
by  the  grantor  of  the  bill  of  sale,  and  are  somewhat  like 
mortgages  of  land.  With  this  difference,  that  a legal 
mortgagee  of  land  is  entitled  to  go  into  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  though  as  a matter  of  fact  he  rarely  does 
BO ; while  the  grantee  of  a bill  of  sale  cannot  take  possession 
of  the  chattels  except  under  certain  circumstances  which 
will  be  mentioned  subsequently.  Under  a conditional  bill 
of  sale,  a person  who  borrows  money  remains  in  possession 
of  the  goods,  but  the  goods  belong  to  the  person  who  lent 
the  money,  subject  to  this  condition,  that  when  the  debt 
is  paid  off,  the  ownership  of  the  chattels  reverts  to  the 
person  who  has  given  the  bill  of  sale  (i.e.,  the  borrower). 

Those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  credit  should  never 
resort  to  this  method  of  raising  money.  It  is  the  last 
resource  of  the  needy,  the  reckless,  or  the  unscrupulous. 
Persons  in  a position  of  trust,  such  as  bank  clerks,  cashiers, 
and  the  like,  should  never  under  any  circumstances  borrow 
money  by  giving  a bill  of  sale  on  their  furniture  or  other 
goods,  because  every  bill  of  sale  has  to  be  registered  in  the 
High  Court.  The  register  may  be  examined  by  any  one,  and 
lists  of  these  registered  bills  of  sale  are  regularly  published 
by  certain  trade  protection  agencies.  Hence  it  is  easy  for 
employers  and  others  to  obtain  information  as  to  whether 
those  in  their  employ  have  resorted  to  this  method  of  raising 
money.  Accordingly,  if  employees  in  positions  of  trust  do 
so  their  employers  will  get  to  learn  of  it,  and  will  think  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  such  employees  are  living  beyond 
their  means,  and  therefore  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
helping  themselves  to  the  money  belonging  to  their  em- 
ployers. Indeed,  many  banks  have  adopted  the  rule  of 
dismissing  any  of  their  clerks  who  borrow  money  in  this 
way. 

la  order  to  constitute  a valid  bill  of  sale,  it  must  be  duly 
attested,  duly  registered,  and  must  truly  state  the  considera- 
tion (value)  for  which  it  is  given,  which  consideration  must 
aot  be  less  than  £30.  The  bill  m ust  also  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  form  laid  down  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1882. 
If  every  one  of  these  things  is  not  observed  the  bill  of  sale 
is  absolutely  void,  not  only  as  against  other  creditors,  but 
as  between  the  grantor  and  grantee.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  though  in  these  cases  the  bill  of  sale  will  be 
void  as  between  the  grantor  and  the  grantee,  so  that  the 
grantee  has  no  right  whatever  to  the  chattels  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  sale,  still  he  can  recover  the  money  which  he 
actually  advanced  to  the  grantor. 

It  wiU  bo  seen  from  the  above,  a bill  of  sale  on  one’s 
furniture  cannot  be  given  unless  the  money  borrowed  on 
it  is  not  less  than  £30. 

FORM  OP  A BILL  OF  SALE.  The  BiUs  of  Sale  Act 
lays  down  a form,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
follow  that  form  in  every  detail.  But  the  form  must 
comply  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that  given  in  the 
Act.  The  bill  of  sale  must  be  by  deed,  that  is,  it  must  be 
in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  grantor.  It  must 
state  the  names  and  residences  of  the  grantor  (borrower), 
and  of  the  grantee  (lender),  and  the  consideration  for  which 
the  bill  is  given,  i.e.  the  amount  borrowed  by  the  grantor. 
It  must  state  that  the  grantor,  by  way  of  security  for  the 
money  lent,  assigns  to  the  grantee  the  chattels  mentioned 
in  the  inventory  attached  to  the  bill.  The  bill  must  also 
state  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  for  the  loan,  and  contain 
a covenant  by  the  grantor  that  he  will  repay  the  loan  with 
the  stipulated  interest  on  a given  day,  and  a further 
covenant  by  the  grantor  that  he  will  insure  the  goods, 
and  pay  all  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  due  on  the  premises  in 
wbich  the  goods  and  chattels  aJee.  The  bill  of  sale  must 


also  contain  a clause  that  the  goods  so  asoigned  shall  not 
be  seized  or  taken  possession  of,  except  for  any  cause 
mentioned  in  section  7 of  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of  1882. 
The  causes  for  which  the  lender  may  seize  the  chattel* 
are — 

(1)  If  the  grantor  makes  default  in  payment  of  the 
money  due,  or  in  the  performance  of  the  other  covenants 
contained  in  the  bill  of  sale. 

(2)  If  the  grantor  becomes  bankrupt,  or  has  bis  goods 
distrained  for  non-payment  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes. 

(3)  If  the  grantor  fraudulently  removes  or  suffers  the 
goods  to  be  removed  from  the  premises  in  which  they  were 
at  the  date  of  the  bill. 

(4)  If  the  grantor  unreasonably  refuses  to  produce  his 
last  receipts  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  when  asked  in  writing 
by  the  grantee. 

(5)  If  execution  is  levied  against  the  goods  under  any 
judgment  in  law. 

ATTESTATION.  The  bill  of  sale  must  be  attested  by 
one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  who  are  not  parties  to  the 
bill,  i.e.  who  are  neither  the  grantor  nor  the  grantee,  but 
an  agent  of  the  grantee  may  be  an  attesting  witness.  The 
address  and  occupation  of  an  attesting  witness  must  be 
accurately  given,  and  if  he  has  no  occupation,  that  fact 
should  be  stated. 

REGISTRATION.  A bill  of  sale  must  be  registered 
within  seven  days  of  its  execution.  If  there  are  several 
bills  of  sale  on  the  same  chattels,  they  take  priority  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  registration.  The  registration  must  bo 
renewed  every  five  years. 

GRANTEE’S  RIGHTS.  The  grantee  has  a right  in 
the  circumstances  already  stated,  to  seize  the  chattels 
mentioned  in  the  bill  of  sale,  and  at  the  expiration  of  five 
clear  days  to  remove  and  sell  them. 

GRANTOR’S  RIGHTS.  A grantor  may  have  the  bill  of 
sale  set  aside  if  it  has  been  obtained  by  misrepresentation 
or  fraud.  He  can,  if  the  seizure  is  irregular,  or  if  the  bill 
is  invalid,  apply  to  the  High  Court  to  restrain  the  grantee 
from  removing  and  selling  the  goods ; but  he  must  make 
the  apphcation  within  five  days  of  the  seizure.  If  the  goods 
have  been  wrongfully  seized  and  sold,  he  can  bring  an 
action  for  damages. 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  OTHER  CREDITORS  OF  THE 
GRANTOR.  The  landlord  can,  for  non-payment  of  his 
rent,  distrain  upon  goods  comprised  in  a bill  of  sale,  and 
so  defeat  the  rights  of  the  grantee.  So  also  goods  upon 
which  a bill  of  sale  has  been  given  can  be  seized  for  unpaid 
rates  and  taxes.  But  a judgment  creditor,  i.e.  a creditor 
who  has  obtained  in  a court  of  law  a judgment  against  the 
debtor,  ordering  the  debt  to  be  paid,  cannot  seize  goods 
upon  which  a bill  of  sale  has  been  given.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  an  unscrupulous  debtor  defeats  his 
creditors.  He  gives  a pretended  biU  of  sale  on  his  furniture 
to  a friend,  who  is  in  the  know.  No  money  need  pass 
between  them.  The  biU  is  duly  registered  and  aU  the 
formalities  complied  with.  Then  when  a creditor  obtains 
a judgment  against  the  debtor,  and  proceeds  to  seize  the 
goods  in  accordance  with  the  judgment,  he  is  met  by  the 
bill  of  sale,  and  so  cannot  seize  the  goods. 

STAMPS  AND  FEES.  The  fees  payable  are ; — 

On  filing  a bill  of  sale  and  the  affidavit  where 
the  amount  advanced,  including  further  £ s.  d. 


advances,  does  not  exceed  £100  ..  ..  0 5 0 

Above  £100  but  not  exceeding  £200  . . . . 0 10  0 

Above  £200  100 

Affidavit  of  re-registration  . . . . . . 0 10  0 

Fiat  of  satisfaction  . , . . . . . . 0 5 0 

Request  for  search  ..  026 

Certificate ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  026 

Special  or  official  search  with  affidavit  . . 0 5 6 

Warrant  of  attorney  with  affidavit  ..  ..  0 5 0 

Office  copies — ^per  folio  . . . . . . . . 0 0 6 

These  fees  are  to  be  paid  by  means  of  impressed  stamps 
The  stamp  duty  on  a conditional  bill  of  sale  is  an  aa 
valorem  duty,  that  is  where  the  loan  s.  d. 

exceeds  £30  and  does  not  exceed  £50  . . ,,13 

exceeds  £50  and  does  not  exceed  £100  , . .,26 

exceeds  £100  and  does  not  exceed  £150  . . ..39 

exceeds  £150  and  does  not  exceed  £200  . , . . 5 0 

exceeds  £200  and  does  not  exceed  £250  . , ..  6 3 

exceeds  £250  and  does  not  exceed  £300  . . . - 7 6 


exceeds  £300,  then  for  every  £100  or  fraction  of  £100  2 6 
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DURATION  OP  COPYRIGHT.  A BiU  to  amend  the  law 
of  copyright  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  July,  1910,  with  an  intimation  from  the  Government 
that  feaUties  to  proceed  with  it  wiU  be  afforded  later. 
Copyright,  or  the  solo  and  exclusive  liberty  of  printing 
or  otherwise  multiplying  copies  of  an  original  work,  is  not 
a right  which  endures  for  ever.  The  general  policy  of  the 
law  is  against  monopolies;  at  the  same  time  if  no  such 
thing  as  copyright  existed,  authors,  artists,  and  inventors 
would  be  seriously  handicapped,  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  would  be  snatched  from  them  ere  they 
could  reap  an  adequate  renrard.  The  result  of  these  two 
conflicting  principles  is  a compromise  which  enables  the 
proprietor  of  a copyright  to  enjoy  a monopoly  for  a certain 
fixed  or  limited  period. 

The  following  gives  the  duration  of  copyright  for  the 
different  classes  of  work  ; — 

(1)  For  books,  dramatic  pieces,  and  musical  composi- 
tions whichever  is  the  longer  of  these  two  periods : (a) 
The  author’s  lifetime  and  seven  years  after  his  death; 
(6)  Forty-two  years  from  the  first  publication. 

(2)  For  engravings  and  prints,  twenty-eight  years. 

(3)  For  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs,  the  life 
of  the  author  and  seven  years  afterwards. 

(4)  For  sculpture,  fourteen  years,  but  if  the  sculptor  is 
alive  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  copyright  holds  good 
for  another  fourteen  years. 

REGISTRATION  OP  COPYRIGHT.  The  proprietor  of 
the  copyright  in  any  book  or  musical  composition  should 
register  it  at  Stationers’  Halh  The  entry  in  the  register 
should  state  correctly  the  title  of  the  book,  the  time  of  its 
first  publication,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright.  In  the  case  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  the  first  number  only 
need  be  registered.  Where  an  author  registers  the  copy- 
right of  a painting,  drawing,  or  photograph  the  entry 
should  contain  his  name  and  address,  with  a short  descrip- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  picture.  He  may,  if  he  likes, 
supplement  this  with  a photogi’aph  or  sketch  of  the 
registered  picture.  In  the  case  of  dramatic  works,  registra- 
tion is  not  necessary  to  secure  the  right  of  performance 
or  “ playright,”  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  books,  the  " copy- 
right,” or  right  of  multiplying  copies,  should  be  registered. 
Engravings  do  not  require  registration;  but  by  the  En- 
gravmg  Copyright  Act,  1734,  the  proprietor’s  name  must 
be  printed  on  each  print  to  preserve  the  copyright. 

The  registration  at  Stationers’  Hall  does  not  confer 
Q copjTight.  The  only  effect  of  registration  being  that  an 
action  cannot  be  brought  for  infringement  of  copyright 
until  registration  has  taken  place ; but  the  registration 
may  be  made  even  after  the  alleged  infringement,  and 
indeed  at  any  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
Where  a copyright  is  assigned,  the  assignment  should  be 
registered  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  case  of  an 
infringement. 

COMPULSORY  PRESENTATION  OP  COPIES.  By  the 

Copyright  Act,  1842,  a complete  printed  copy  of  every 
book  pubUshed  (and  copies  of  subsequent  editions  con- 
taining additions  or  alterations),  must  within  one  month 
of  publication,  if  published  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
and  within  three  months  if  published  elsewhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  be  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  publisher 
thereof  at  the  British  Museum.  By  the  same  Act  the 
publishers  must,  if  required  to  do  so  by  the  authorities 
at  Stationers’  HaU,  or  the  librarians  of  any  of  the  following 
libraries,  deliver  copies  within  twelve  months  of  publica- 
tion to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Public  Library 
at  Camoridge,  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Library  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  near  Dublin.  The 
penalty  for  neglecting  to  furnish  these  presentation  copies  is 
a sum  not  exceeding  £0  in  adtlition  to  the  value  of  rhe  book. 

INPR1NGEMF.NT  OF  COPYRIGHT.  The  copyright  of 
a work  may  be  infringed  in  a variety  of  ways,  as  by  the 
unauthorised  publication  or  sale  of  an  exact  and  complete 
copy  of  the  original  work,  or  by  a colourable  imitation  of 
or  indeed,  % making  excerpts  from  it.  There  is  no 


copyright  in  an  idea  and  none  in  news ; but  forms  of  ex- 
pression used  to  describe  the  idea  or  news  are  capable  of 
copyright.  Again,  there  can  be  no  copyright  in  the  title 
of  a work ; but  if  any  one  uses  for  his  own  work  a title 
calculated  to  lead  other  people  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
work  of  some  one  else  who  ha.3  published  something  under 
the  same  name,  he  might  be  liable  to  an  action  for  fraud.i 

Thpe  are  many  things  which  are  incapable  of  copyright ; 
thus  immoral,  indecent,  and  blasphemous  works  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  legal  copjnright ; so,  too,  works  possessing  no 
originality  whatever  are  generally  incapable  of  copyright. 
There  is  no  copyright  in  facts  nor  is  there  any  in  law; 
but  if  originaUty  of  statement  or  treatment  is  accorded  to 
the  facts  or  the  law  in  any  work,  such  originality  of  state- 
ment or  treatment  is  capable  of  copyright. 

An  author  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  infringe- 
ment by  the  mere  fact  that  in  his  work  there  is  some 
original  matter  in  addition  to  the  matter  which  has  been 
copied.  An  abridgment  of  a copyright  work  need  not 
necessarily  be  an  infringement,  inde^  it  generally  is  not ; 
it  would,  however,  be  an  infringement  if  it  were  a mere 
colourable  imitation  of  the  original  work  and  calculated 
to  injure  the  sale  of  such  work.  Quotations,  again,  from 
a copyright  work  may  or  may  not  constitute  infringement. 
They  would  be  looked  upon  as  infringements  if  used  merely 
as  a cloak  to  the  utilisation  of  the  labours  of  another. 

Where  a statute  has  assigned  penalties  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  a copyright,  the  appropriate  remedy  is  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  the  penalties ; in  other  cases  the  proper 
remedy  is  an  action  for  damages  for  the  infringement, 
which  may  or  may  not,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  be  coupled  with  a clmm  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  further  infringement.  An  injunction  alone  may 
be  sought,  or,  indeed,  aU  or  any  of  the  three  methods  of 
procedure  may  be  employed.  The  Courts  will  not  grant 
injunctions  where  the  infringements  are  trivial  in  character, 
and,  of  course,  the  amount  of  damages  recoverable  would 
depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  the  plaintiff  had  been 
injured  by  the  infringement. 

PROPRIETOR  OP  THE  COPYRIGHT.  Generally  speak- 
ing,  the  copyright  of  an  original  work  belongs  to  the  author  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  Moreover,  questions  sometimes  arise  as  to 
who  is  the  person  who  ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
the  author. 

Thus  it  has  been  held  in  the  case  of  a photograph,  that  the 
assistant  who  arranged  the  group  and  took  the  picture 
was  the  author,  and  not  the  actual  proprietor  of  the 
business.  But  it  should  be  remembered  here  that  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act,  1862,  it  is  provided  that  where 
any  painting,  drawing,  or  negative  of  a photograph  is  sold 
to,  or  executed  for  or  on  behalf  of,  any  other  person  for  a 
good  and  valuable  consideration,  the  person  executing  the 
same  does  not  retain  the  copyright,  urdess  the  other  person 
agrees  in  vmting  that  he  shall  retain  it,  but  the  copyright 
goes  to  the  other  person.  It  has  even  been  held  that  where 
a person  orders  and  pays  for  a photograph  of  himself  in 
the  usual  way,  he  can  by  injunction  restrain  the  photo- 
grapher from  selling,  or  even  from  exhibiting  as  an  adver- 
tisement, copies  of  the  photograph. 

With  regard  to  the  copyright  in  artidea  appearing  in 
Encyclopedias,  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  provides  that,; 
where  the  proprietor  of  an  Encyclopaedia  employs  persons 
to  write  articles  for  it  and  pays  them  for  the  work  on  the 
terms  that  he  shall  have  the  copyright,  the  copyright 
belongs  to  the  proprietor ; but  he  may  not  publish  the 
articles  or  any  of  them  separately  without  the  author’s 
consent.  The  same  Act  contains  a similar  provision  with 
regard  to  articles  written  for  reviews,  magazines,  or  other 
periodicals  of  a like  nature,  with  this  difference,  that,  after 
the  term  of  twentji’-eight  years  from  the  first  publication, 
the  right  of  pubhshing  the  articles  separately  reverts  to 
the  author. 

Copyright  in  ledures  is  dealt  with  in  the  Lectures  Copy- 
right  Act,  1835,  which  provides  that  the  sole  rig’ut  of  print- 
ing or  publishing  them  belongs  to  tlio  author,  car  the 
person  to  whom  he  has  sold  the  copyright.  But  the  Act 
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does  not  apply  unless  two  days’  notice  of  the  intention  to 
give  the  lecture  has  been  given  to  two  local  magistrates ; 
nor  does  it  apply  to  lectures  given  in  universities,  colleges, 
or  public  schools,  or  on  any  public  foundation.  But 
apart  from  the  Act,  where  a lecture  is  not  delivered  to  the 
Ijiiblic  generally,  the  lecturer  can  restrain  by  injunction  any 
publication  of  it,  though  members  of  the  audience  may 
makeuse  of  theirnotea  of  the  lecture  for  their  own  instruction. 

The  law  as  to  copyright  in  a public  speech  was  recently 
laid  down  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Walter  v.  Lane,  wherein 
it  was  held  that  a reporter  of  the  “ Times  ” who  took 
down  verbatim  a speech  by  Lord  Rosebery,  acquired  a 
cop3nright  in  his  report. 

Lastly,  registered  proprietors  of  copyright  works  may 
assign  or  transfer  their  rights  to  other  persons  by  entering 
particulars  of  the  assignment  in  the  register  at  Stationers’ 
Hall.  The  assignment  of  the  copyright  in  a dramatic 
piece  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  representation. 
All  assignments  must  be  in  writing,  and  licenses  to  copy 
given  by  the  proprietor  to  any  person  should  also  bo  in 
writing. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  ART.  The  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act, 
1862,  gives  to  the  “ author  ” of  every  original  painting, 
drawing,  and  photograph  the  copyright  of  such  work  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life  and  seven  years  after  his  death. 
But  if  at  any  time  he  sells  or  disposes  of  the  work  for  a good 
and  valuable  consideration,  ho  loses  the  copyright,  unless 
it  is  expressly  reserved  to  him  at  the  time  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sold.  If  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  the  seller  transfers  the  copyright  to  the  buyer, 
he  must  do  so  in  writing.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the 
copyright  in  a work  of  art  may  easily  be  lost. 

Sculpture  is  on  a somewhat  different  footing.  By  the 
Sculpture  Copyright  Act,  1814,  the  copyright  is  given  to 
the  proprietor,  who  is  generally  the  artist,  for  fourteen 
years  from  the  date  of  “ publication.”  Questions  some- 
times arise  as  to  what  is  the  date  of  publication.  It 
generally  means  the  time  from  which  the  public  eye  is  first 
allowed  to  rest  on  it,  as  where  it  has  been  unveiled  in  a 
public  place.  The  proprietor  must  cause  his  name  and 
the  date  to  be  put  on  the  sculptured  work  before  publica- 
tion. After  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years,  if  the 
original  proprietor  is  still  aHve,  the  copyright  returns  to  him 
for  a further  fourteen  years. 

With  regard  tp  the  copyright  in  engravings,  by  the 
Engraving  Copyright  Acts,  1734  and  1766,  the  copyright 
in  engravings  is  given  to  the  proprietor  or  engraver  for 
twenty-eight  years,  but  the  name  of  the  proprietor  must 
appear  on  every  engraving.  By  the  International  Copy- 
right Act,  1852,  the  protection  is  extended  to  prints  taken 
by  lithography  or  any  other  mechanical  process,  by  which 
prints  or  impressions  of  drawings  or  designs  are  capable 
of  being  multiplied  indefinitely. 

DRAMATIC  COPYRIGHT.  By  the  Dramatic  Copyright 
Act,  1833,  as  amended  by  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  the 
author  of  any  tragedy,  comedy,  play,  opera,  farce,  or  any 
other  dramatic  piece  or  entertainment,  or  any  musical 
composition,  has  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  such 
production  in  places  of  dramatic  entertainment  for  forty- 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication,  or  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life  and  seven  years  more,  whichever 
is  the  longer. 

Such  a production  is  deemed  to  bo  published  on  the 
occasion  of  its  first  public  representation  or  performance. 
Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  what  is  a “ place  of  dra- 
matic entertainment.”  It  need  not  be  a place  habitually 
or  even  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  such  entertain- 
ments ; but  to  constitute  an  infringement  the  performance 
must  be  open  to  the  public  generally,  and  not  be  a purely 
private  function.  The  fact  that  no  charge  is  made  for 
admission  will  not  necessarily  save  it  from  being  an  in- 
fringement, but  such  a fact  will  be  strong  evidence  of  its 
purely  private  character.  The  fact  that  the  performance 
is  given  for  the  benefit  of  a charity  or  other  worthy  or 
meritorious  object  will  in  no  way  prevent  its  being  an 
infringement,  if  otherwise  it  is  an  infringement.  A person 
is  none  the  less  the  ‘‘  author  ” of  a dramatic  piece  if  he 


employs  assistants  in  carrying  out  portions  of  the  work 
which  he  has  devised. 

The  right  of  producing  and  pubhcly  representing  a 
dramatic  work,  which  is  sometimes  conveniently  called 
” playright,”  must  be  distinguished  from  “ copyright,” 
strictly  so  called,  which  is  the  right  of  printing  or 
multiplying  copies  of  the  original  work.  T he  two  rights 
are  closely  akin,  and  cannot  be  treated  separately,  though 
it  is  provided  by  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  that  the 
assignment  of  the  “ copyright  ” of  a dramatic  piece  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  ” playright,”  unless  the  intention  to 
convey  such  a right  is  expressly  entered  in  the  register 
at  Stationers’  Hall. 

A person  may  generally  without  infringement  of  copy- 
right dramatise  a novel  written  by  someone  else ; but  if 
the  author  of  the  novel  has  also  dramatised  it,  the  other 
person  may  be  liable  for  infringement  of  the  play  though 
not  of  the  novel,  unless  his  play  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  author  of  the  novel.  The  proprietor  of  the 
‘‘  playright  ” need  not  have  his  right  registered  to  enable 
him  to  sue  in  the  case  of  an  infringement. 

By  the  Tiieatres  Act.  1843.  no  new  plays  or  additions 
to  old  ones  may  be  acted  in  any  theatre  until  they  have 
been  submitted  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
The  fee  charged  for  this  examination  must  not  exceed 
two  guineas.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  power  to  forbid 
the  presentation  of  any  play  whenever  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  good  manners,  decorum,  or 
the  public  peace,  so  to  forbid  it.  A penalty  not  exceeding 
£50  is  incurred  by  every  person  who  presents  or  causes  to 
be  acted  for  hire  any  play  which  has  not  been  sanctioned, 
or  wliich  has  been  disallowed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

MUSICAL  COPYRIGHT.  Musical  compositions  are 
generally  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  dramatio 
works,  but  there  are  certain  statutes  which  apply  to  them 
and  not  to  other  dramatic  works.  Musical  compositions 
are  capable  of  both  playright  and  copyright.  Indeed, 
many  musical  compositions,  os  operas,  are  frequently 
indistinguishable  from  dramatic  pieces.  A mere  song  will 
not  generally  constitute  a “ dramatic  piece,”  even  when  it 
is  intended  to  be  sung  in  costume,  but  the  authorities  are 
somewhat  conflicting  on  this  point.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Dramatic  Copyright  Act,  1833,  does  not  apply  to  musical 
compositions,  the  playright  of  such  compositions  may  be 
infringed  by  a public  performance  which  is  not  “ in  a place 
of  dramatio  entertainment.”  A sheet  of  music  is  a “ book  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  so  before 
an  action  for  infringement  of  “ copyright  ” can  be  brought, 
it  must  be  registered. 

By  the  Copyright  (Musical  Compositions)  Act,  1882,  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  of  any  such  composition  who 
desires  to  retain  the  playright,  must  have  printed  on  the 
title  page  of  every  copy  a notice  to  the  effect  that  the  right 
of  public  representation  or  performance  is  reserved  ; and 
if  the  owners  of  the  copyright  and  playright  are  different 
persons,  the  owner  of  the  playright  must  give  to  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  a notice  in  writing  requiring  him  to  print 
the  announcement  on  the  title  pages. 

By  the  Musical  Copyright  Act,  1906,  every  person  who 
prints,  reproduces,  or  sells,  or  exposes,  offers  or  has  in  his 
possession  for  sale  any  pirated  copies  of  any  musical  work, 
or  who  has  in  his  possession  plates  for  the  purpose  of 
reproducing  the  same,  is  liable  on  summary  conviction  to 
a fine  not  exceeding  £5.  A subsequent  conviction  involves 
a fine  of  £10  or  two  rponths’  imprisonment. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  DESIGNS  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 
Designs  may  be  registered  in  the  register  of  designs  at  the 
Patent  Office.  The  comptroller  may,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
refuse  to  register  a design  presented  for  registration,  but 
an  appeal  lies  from  his  decision  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
When  a design  is  registered,  the  registered  proprietor  has 
a copyright  in  it  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  registration. 
On  the  sale  of  any  article  to  which  a registered  design  hM 
been  applied,  the  proprietor  must,  before  delivery,  mark  it 
with  such  figures  and  words  to  denote  that  the  design  is 
registered  as  may  be  prescribed,  otherwise  the  copyright 
will  be  lost.  The  copyright  given  by  the  Patents, 
Designs,  and  Trade-mark  Acts  only  applies  to  the  right 
to  use  the  design  in  connection  with  articles  registered  ia 
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tho  same  class  in  the  registeri  Moreover,  the  designs  must 
be  new  and  originaL 

Trade-marka  may  be  registered  in  the  Patent  Office. 
If  the  comptroller  refuses  to  register  a trade  mark,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  may,  however, 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  (See  “ Registra- 
tion ” under  Trade  Marks.) 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT.  By  the  International 
Copyright  Acts,  1844,  1852,  and  1876,  the  Sovereign  may, 
by  Order  in  Council,  direct  that  copyright  may  be 
granted  in  respect  of  foreign  works  in  cases  where  the 
foreign  country  has  made  provision  for  the  copyright  of 
British  works.  Prior  to  these  Acts  no  protection  was 
given  to  the  works  of  foreigners  resident  abroad. 

In  1886  a conference  on  the  subject  was  held  at  Berne, 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  consequence  of  that  conference,  the 
International  Copyright  Act,  1886,  was  passed,  the  Berne 
Convention,  1887,  was  signed,  and  the  Order  in  Council 
of  November,  1887,  was  issued.  The  countries  concerned 
in  these  enactments  are  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Hayti, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  Montenegro,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  Tunis.*  The  authors  of  works  first  produced  in 
any  of  these  countries  have  the  same  copyright  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  if  the  works  were  first  published  here,  except 
that  they  are  not  to  have  a longer  copyright  than  they 
would  have  in  their  own  country. 

Austria  and  Hungary  have  eSected  with  Great  Britain 
a convention  similar  to  the  Berne  Convention.  With 
regard  to  the  United  States,  to  secure  a copyright  there, 
a British  author  must  not  only  publish  his  work  simul- 
taneously in  both  countries,  but  the  books  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  must  be  printed  there  and  from  type  set  up 
there.  There  is  no  similar  protection  for  pubU^ers  and 
printers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PATENTS. 

The  law  on  this  subject  was  consolidated  by  the  Patents 
and  Designs  Act,  1907.  A patent  may  be  described  as 
a grant  from  the  Crown  by  letters  patent  to  the  true  and 
first  inventor  of  some  manner  of  new  manufacture,  con- 
ferring on  him  the  sole  right  or  monopoly  of  making,  using, 
or  selling  it  during  the  period  for  which  the  patent  is  granted 
The  term  “inventor  ” includes  a person  who  first  introduces 
an  invention  from  abroad;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  foreign 
inventors  have  certain  rights  under  the  International 
Convention  referred  to  below.  A patent  may  be  granted 
to  two  or  more  persons  jointly,  and  of  these  only  one  need 
be  the  true  and  first  inventor. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  PATENT.  The  essentials  of 
the  subject  matter  of  a valid  patent  are  that  it  shall  be 
(a)  an  invention,  (6)  new,  (c)  usefuL 

(a)  An  Invention.  An  invention  may  be  something 
entirely  new,  as  for  example  the  telephone,  or  it  may  be 
a new  method  of  carrying  out  an  old  process,  as  for  example 
the  employment  of  machinery  to  perform  what  has 
previously  been  done  by  hand ; or  it  may  be  an  improve- 
ment of  some  existing  process  or  manufacture.  Some 
ingenuity  must  be  shown ; thus  a mere  combination  of 
two  existing  machines  is  not  good  subject  matter  of  a 
patent  unless  the  means  used  to  connect  them  require 
invention.  It  has  been  said  that  “ you  cannot  take  out 
a patent  for  a principle,  but  you  may  take  out  a patent 
for  a principle  coupled  with  a mode  of  carrying  the 
principle  into  effect.”  Thus  the  discoverer  of  electricity 
could  not  have  patented  his  discovery  ; but  any  new  mode 
of  utilising  in  a practical  way  the  force  of  electricity  is 
good  subject  matter  for  a patent.  The  discovery  of  a new 
use  for  a process  or  apparatus  formerly  used  for  other 
purposes  is  not  an  invention ; thus  there  is  no  invention 
in  applying  an  ordinary  water  tap  to  a beer  bottle.  A new 
and  useful  product,  for  example  a new  dye,  can  be  patented ; 
but  a product  is  not  new  merely  because  it  is  produced  by 
machinery  instead  of  by  hand  labour,  although  in  this 
case  the  new  machinery  itself  would  be  good  subject 
matter  for  a patent. 


(6)  Kovelfy.  If  the  invention  has  become  known  in 
this  country  by  prior  use  or  publication,  even  by  the  in- 
ventor himself,  no  patent  can  be  afterwards  granted  for 
it.  This,  however,  does  not  apply : — 

(1)  Where  the  prior  use  was  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment by  the  patentee  to  test  the  utility  of  hii 
invention,  and  not  for  profit. 

(2)  Where  the  patentee  disclosed  the  matter  only  to 
those  in  confidential  relationship  with  him,  as  for  instance, 
to  an  assistant  whom  he  employed. 

(3)  Where  the  prior  use  was  by  others  who  failed  to 
carry  out  what  the  subsequent  invention  afterwards  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

In  these  cases  the  patent  will  be  sustained,  notwith- 
standing its  prior  publication.  A patent  may,  however, 
be  held  invalid  for  want  of  novelty  by  reason  of  prior 
publication,  although  the  prior  publication  has  never 
been  put  to  any  practical  use.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
person  who  opposes  the  patent  to  show  that  the  prior 
publication  was  clear  enough  to  enable  any  one  who  had 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  carryout  the  invention. 

(c)  Utility.  The  patent  to  be  vahd  must  bo  useful. 
This  does  not  necessarily  moan  commercially  profitable. 
A patent  is  considered  to  be  useful  if  it  fulfils  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  patentee.  A small 
amount  of  utility  is  sufficient  to  support  the  patent.  Thus 
an  invention  is  useful  by  which  an  article,  good,  though 
not  so  good  as  one  of  the  same  kind  previously  known, 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  by  a different  process. 

GRANT  OP  PATENT. 

1.  APPLICATION.  The  first  step  in  the  application 
for  a patent  is  to  fill  in  a declaration,  obtainable  at 
any  postal  money-order  office,  in  which  the  applicant 
states  his  full  name,  address,  and  occupation,  and 
gives  the  title  of  the  invention.  He  must  declare  that 
he  is  the  true  and  first  inventor,  and  that  to  the  beat 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  invention  is  not  in  use  by 
any  other  person.  The  applicant  then  signs  the  declaration 
and  sends  it  to  the  Comptroller  General  at  the  Patent 
Office,  together  with  his  Provisional  Specification  or  Com- 
plete Specification.  Forms  of  these  can  also  be  obtained 
at  a post  office.  The  Provisional  Specification  sets  out 
shortly  the  nature  of  the  invention,  but  does  not  enter 
into  details.  The  Complete  Specification,  if  not  forwarded 
with  the  application,  must  be  sent  within  six  mouths 
thereof  (or  seven,  if  the  comptroller  grants  an  extension), 
or  the  appheation  will  be  deemed  to  bo  abandoned.  It 
must  describe  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  invention  and 
must  state  distinctly  the  features  of  novelty  claimed. 
The  Comptroller  refers  every  application  to  an  examiner 
who  makes  a report  thereon  to  the  Comptroller,  whereupon 
the  latter  may  refuse  to  accept  the  application  or  may 
require  that  it  or  the  specification  be  amended.  If  the 
Comptroller  thinks  fit  he  may  require  the  supply  of  suitable 
drawings,  samples  or  specimens  before  the  acceptance  of 
the  complete  specification. 

If  the  Comptroller  is  satisfied  that  no  objection  exists 
to  the  specification  on  the  ground  that  the  invention  claimed 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or  described  in  the 
complete  specification  of  a former  applicant,  or  on  any 
other  lawful  ground  of  objection,  he  accepts  the  specifi- 
cation. If  he  is  not  so  satisfied  he  hears  the  applicant  and 
then,  if  his  objections  are  not  removed,  he  may  require 
that  references  should  be  made  in  the  specification  to  the 
prior  specifications,  by  way  of  notice  to  the  public,  or  he 
may  refuse  to  accept  the  appheation. 

On  the  acceptance  of  a complete  specification  the 
Comptroller  advertises  the  acceptance  and  the  application 
and  specifications  with  the  drawings  (if  any)  become  open 
to  public  inspection. 

If  the  Comptroller  refuses  to  accept  an  appheation,  or 
requires  an  amendment  the  applicant  may  appeal  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

2.  PROVISIONAL  PROTECTION.  After  the  apph- 
eation has  been  accepted  and  up  to  the  date  of  sealing  the 
invention  may  bo  used  and  published  without  prejudicing 
the  letters  patent  to  be  granted,  and  the  applicant  is  given 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  a patentee,  save  that  ho  cannc4 
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institute  proceedings  for  infringement  until  the  patent 
has  been  granted. 

3.  OPPOSITION  TO  GRANT.  Any  person  interested 
may  at  any  time  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the 
advertisement  of  the  acceptance  of  a Complete  Specification 
give  notice  at  the  Patent  Office  of  opposition  to  the  grant 
of  the  patent.  Such  opposition  may  be  entered  on  the 
ground  that  the  apphcant  obtained  the  invention  from 
the  person  opposing  or  from  a person  of  whom  he  is  the 
legal  representative,  or  that  the  invention  has  already 
been  patented  in  this  country,  or  that  the  Complete 
Specification  claims  an  invention  other  than  that  described 
in  the  Provisional  Specification,  and  that  such  other 
invention  forms  the  subject  of  an  application  made  by 
the  opponent  in  the  interval  between  the  leaving  of  the 
Provisional  Specification  and  the  leaving  of  the  Complete 
Specification.  The  Comptroller  hears  the  parties  and  decides 
the  case,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  law  officer  (i.e.  the 
Attorney  or  Solicitor  General). 

4.  SEALING  PATENT.  If  no  opposition  be  entered,  or 
if,  in  case  of  opposition,  the  matter  is  decided  in  favour 
of  the  applicant,  the  Comptroller  causes  a patent  to  be 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  issued  to  the 
applicant.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  investigations  and 
reports  of  the  officials  at  the  Patent  Office  must  not  be 
held  in  any  way  to  guarantee  the  validity  of  a patent. 

DURATION  OP  PATENT.  A patent  is  granted  for 
fourteen  years,  and  is  maintained  in  force  by  payment  of 
annual  renewal  fees  after  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  A 
patentee  may,  however,  after  advertising  his  intention  to 
do  so,  present  a petition  to  the  High  Court  praying  for  an 
extension.  Such  petition  must  be  presented  at  least  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  patent.  If  it  appears 
to  the  Court  that  the  patentee  has  been  inadequately 
remunerated  by  his  patent,  the  term  may  be  extended 
for  a further  period  of  seven,  or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
fourteen  years. 

INFRINGEMENT  OP  PATENT.  During  the  term  of 
patent  right,  the  privilege  of  using,  selling,  or  otherwise 
exercising  the  patent  belongs  exclusively  to  the  patentee 
or  his  representatives,  and  any  one  who  interferes  with 
his  rights  in  this  respect  is  liable  to  an  action  for  infringe- 
ment. But  he  will  not  be  able  to  recover  damages  from 
any  defendant  who  can  prove  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  patent.  Marking  the  article  “ patent  ” 
will  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  notice  of  the  existence  of 
the  patent  unless  the  word  is  accompanied  by  the  year 
and  number  of  the  patent.  But  even  an  innocent  infringer 
can  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  continuing  in  his 
infringement.  The  mere  offering  for  sale,  although  no 
sale  is  effected,  and  the  importing  of  the  patented  article 
from  abroad  will  constitute  an  infringement. 

REMEDY  FOR  INFRINGEMENT.  The  remedy  of  a 
patentee  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent  is  to  bring  an 
action  claiming  an  injunction,  i.e.  an  order  from  the 
Court  stopping  further  infringement,  and  damages.  The 
party  against  whom  the  action  is  brought  can  plead  that 
he  has  not  infringed  the  patent,  or  that  the  patentee  was 
not  the  true  or  first  inventor  (in  which  case  the  defendant 
must  show  who  was  the  true  or  first  inventor),  or  that  the 
patent  is  invalid  from  want  of  novelty  or  utility,  or  is 
otherwise  not  proper  subject-matter  for  a patent. 

ACTION  FOR  THREATS.  A patentee  must  remember 
that  if  he  threatens  alleged  infringers  of  his  patent  with 
legal  proceedings,  he  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
threats  if  necessary ; for  it  is  provided  by  Statute  that  if 
a person,  claiming  to  be  a patentee,  threatens  any  other 
person  with  legal  proceedings,  any  one  aggrieved  by  such 
threats,  if  the  person  making  the  threats  does  not  take 
action,  may  bring  an  action  against  the  patentee  on  the 
ground  that  no  infringement  has  been  caused,  and  may 
obtain  an  injunction  to  put  a stop  to  such  threats,  and 
damages,  if  any,  caused  thereby. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  PATENT.  Letters  patent  are  freely 
assignable,  and  the  assignee  may  bring  in  his  ov/n  name 
the  same  actions  against  those  who  have  infringed  the 


patent  as  the  patentee  himself  might  have  done.  An 
assignment  of  a patent  must  be  by  deed  and  should  be 
registered. 

CO-OWNERS.  Either  of  two  joint  patentees  may  use 
the  patent  without  being  liable  to  account  to  the  other 
for  profits,  unless  there  has  been  an  agreement  between 
them  to  the  contrary ; but  neither  may  dispose  of  tho 
right  of  the  other ; nor  can  one  co-owner  release  a person 
who  has  infringed  the  patent  from  UabiUty  to  damages 
to  the  other  co-owner. 

LICENCES,  A patentee  may  grant  licences  to  in- 
dividuals or  to  firms  to  use  his  patent.  Such  licences  n ay 
be  restricted,  i.e.  they  may  give  the  right  to  a part  ot  the 
invention  only,  or  the  right  to  use  or  sell  the  patent  only 
in  a certain  district.  If  a man  is  given  a hcenco  to  sell 
patented  articles,  a purchaser  from  him  can  resell  without 
direct  authority  from  the  licensee. 

COMPULSORY  LICENCES.  On  petition  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  any  person  interested,  the  Board,  if  satisfied, 
that  a prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out,  shall  refer  the 
petition  to  the  Court,  who  may  order  that  the  patentee 
shall  grant  licences,  or  in  default  have  his  patent  revoked, 
if  he  has  not  satisfied  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
public ; but  no  order  of  revocation  shall  be  made  before 
the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  tho  patent,  or  if 
the  patentee  gives  satisfaetory  reasons  for  his  default. 

A government  department  may  use  an  invention  for 
the  services  of  the  Crown  on  terms  to  be  agreed  on  witli 
approval  of  the  Treasury  between  the  department  and 
tlie  patentee,  or  if  they  cannot  agree,  on  such  terms  as 
shall  be  settled  by  the  Treasury  after  hearing  all  parties 
interested. 

INTERNATIONAL  AND  COLONIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  International  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property,  1902,  provides  that  applicants  for  a 
patent  in  any  one  of  the  countries  of  the  Union  (to  which 
Great  Britain  and  most  of  the  other  important  States 
belong)  shall  enjoy  twelve  months  within  which  to  apply 
to  the  other  countries,  and  the  right  of  priority  is  established 
by  applying  for  the  patent.  Foreign  appheations  when 
made  in  this  country  must  be  accompanied  by  a Complete 
Specification. 

REGISTRATION.  A register  of  patents  is  kept  at  the 
Patent  Office.  The  patent  is  registered  here  after  it  has 
been  sealed.  The  register  also  contains  entries  of  assign- 
ments, licences,  amendments,  revocation,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  patent.  If  the  patentee  borrows 
money  on  the  security  of  his  patent,  the  lender  should 
see  that  the  fact  of  his  charge  is  entered  on  the  register 
as  a notice  to  others. 

REVOCATION.  A petition  to  the  Court  may  be  pre- 
sented asking  that  a patent  shall  be  revoked.  Such 
petition  may  be  presented  by  the  Attorney  General,  or 
any  person  authorised  by  him,  or  by  any  person  who 
alleges  that  the  patent  was  obtained  in  fraud  of  his  rights, 
or  that  he  waa  the  true  inventor  and  actually  published 
the  invention,  or  that  he  publicly  manufactured,  used, 
or  sold,  before  the  date  of  the  patent,  anything  claimed 
by  the  patentee.  If  a patent  is  revoked  on  the  ground 
of  fraud,  the  successful  petitioner,  if  he  is  the  true  inventor, 
may  have  the  patent,  for  the  remainder  of  its  term, 
transferred  to  himself. 

At  any  time  not  later  than  four  years  after  the  date  of 
a patent,  any  person  may  apply  to  the  Comptroller  for 
therevocation  of  the  patent  on  the  ground  that  the  patented 
article  or  process  is  manufactured  or  carried  on  exclusively 
or  mainly  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  Comptroller 
is  satisfied  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  application 
are  correct,  then,  unless  the  patentee  proves  that  the 
patented  article  or  process  is  manufactured  or  canued  out 
to  an  adequate  extent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  gives 
satisfaetory  reasons  why  it  is  not  so  done,  the  Comp- 
troller may  make  an  order  revoking  the  patent,  either 
forthwith,  or  after  such  reasonable  interval  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  order,  unless  in  the  meantime  it  is  shown 
to  his  satisfaction  that  his  requirements  have  been 
complied  with. 
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fALSE  REPRESENTATION.  It  is  an  oSence,  punish- 
able on  summary  conviction  by  a fine  of  £6,  for  a person 
to  represent  that  an  article  sold  by  him  is  a patented 
article  when  no  patent  has  in  fact  been  granted  to  him. 
If  an  invention  has  been  provisionally  protected  only,  it 
is  an  offence  to  mark  it  as  “ patented.”  If  marked  at  all 
it  should  be  marked  “ Patent  applied  for.”  It  is  also  an 
offence,  punishable  with  a fine  of  £20,  for  a person  to 
describe  himself  as  a Patent  Agent  when  he  is  not  duly 
registered  as  such. 


TRADE  MARKS. 

WHAT  IS  A TF.ADE  IHARK?  A trade  mark  is 

defined  by  statute  as  “ a mark  used  or  proposed  to  be 
used  upon  or  in  connection  with  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  that  they  are  the  goods  of  the  proprietor  of 
such  trade  mark  by  virtue  of  manufacture,  selection, 
certification,  dealing  with,  or  offering  for  sale.”  By  the 
Trade  Marks  Act,  1905,  a registrable  trade  mark  must 
contain  or  consist  of  at  least  one  of  the  following 
essential  particulars : — 

(1)  The  name  of  a company,  individual,  or  firm, 
represented  in  a special  or  particular  manner. 

(2)  The  signature  of  the  applicant  for  registration,  or 
some  predecessor  in  his  business. 

(3)  An  invented  word  or  invented  words. 

(4)  A word  or  words  having  no  direct  reference  to  the 
character  or  quality  of  the  goods,  and  not  being  according 
to  its  ordinary  signification  a geographical  name  or 
a surname. 

(5)  Any  other  distinctive  mark  ; but  a name,  signature, 
or  word  or  words,  other  than  such  as  fall  within  the 
descriptions  in  the  above  paragraphs,  will  not,  except  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Court,  be  deemed 
a distinctive  mark. 

INVENTED  WORD.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  has 
caused  some  difficulty.  The  House  of  Lords  has  recently 
decided  that  an  invented  word  may  be  registered  as  a trade 
mark,  although  it  may  bear  some  remote  reference  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  goods.  Thus  the  word 
“ Soho,”  as  a trade  mark  for  photographic  paper,  was  held 
good.  But  the  word  must  really  be  an  invented  word, 
not  a mere  corruption  of,  or  addition  to,  a word  in  common 
use ; nor  is  it  vahd  if  it  is  merely  a word,  or  number  of 
words,  spelt  wrongly,  but  conveying  to  the  ear  the  sound 
of  the  aotual  words,  such  as  the  word  “ Uneeda.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL  NAME.  A geographical  name  cannot 
be  registered  as  a trade  mark.  It  has,  however,  been  held 
that  a trade  mark  is  not  invalid  merely  because  the  word 
selected  is  also,  by  some  chance,  the  name  of  some  obscure 
place  or  locahty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  goods  are 
named  after  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  such  name 
cannot  be  registered  as  a trade  mark,  even  if  it  be  some 
very  out-of-the-way  or  unknown  locality.  It  will  be  shown 
later  that  there  are  certain  unregistered  trade  names, 
some  of  them  geographical,  which  are  upheld  as  good  at 
common  law,  quite  apart  from  registration  under  the 
Statute. 

REGISTRATION.  At  one  time,  if  a trade  mark  came 
by  use  to  be  recognised  in  trade  as  the  mark  of  the  goods 
of  a particular  manufacturer  or  trader,  he  acquired  an 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  trade  mark  in  connection  with 
goods  of  the  same  kind  ; but  now,  by  Statute,  no  infringe- 
ment of  a registrable  trade  mark  can  be  restrained  unless 
the  trade  mark  has  been  registered.  An  appUcation  form 
can  be  obtained  at  all  the  chief  post  offices  for  the  sum  of 
ten  shiUings.  On  this  form  a representation  of  the  mark 
should  be  mounted,  and  the  essential  particulars  of  the 
trade  mark  be  set  out.  By  the  Trade  Mark  Rules  goods 
are  divided  into  fifty  classes,  and  the  applicant  must  state 
under  which  class  he  desires  to  register  his  mark.  He,  or 
his  agent,  then  signs  the  apphcation  form  and  forwards  it 
to  the  Comptroller  at  the  Patent  Office.  The  Comptroller 
signifies  to  the  applicant  his  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the 
trade  mark.  If  accepted,  the  mark  is  advertised  in  the 
Official  Trade  Mark  J^oumal.  If  no  opposition  is  offered 


within  one  month,  the  applicant  is  called  upon  to  pay 
a fee  of  £1,  and  the  certificate  of  registration  is  issued. 
The  Comptroller  may  refuse  a trade  mark  on  the  ground 
that  it  does  not  conform  to  the  rules,  or  that  it  resembles 
an  existing  mark.  In  such  a case  the  apphcant  may 
appeal  from  the  Comptroller’s  decision  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  may  decide  the  matter  themselves,  or — a 
course  usually  adopted — refer  the  appeal  to  the  Court. 

OPPOSITION.  The  trade  mark  may  be  opposed  by 
some  interested  person,  for  example,  another  trader. 
The  notice  of  opposition  should  be  given  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  advertisement  in  the  Journal;  the 
applicant  must  then,  within  one  month,  send  to  the 
Comptroller  a counter  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  relies  to  support  his  application.  Otherwise  he  is  held 
to  have  abandoned  his  apphcation.  Declarations  are  then 
made  by  the  opponent  and  by  the  apphcant  in  support 
of  their  respective  cases,  and  the  Comptroller  hears  and 
decides  the  matter.  From  his  decision  an  appeal  hes  to 
the  Court  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

EFFECT  OP  REGISTRATION.  Apphcation  for  regis- 
tration of  a trade  mark  is  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to 
pubhc  use  of  the  trade  mark  ; and  registration  of  a person 
as  proprietor  of  a trade  mark  is  'prima  facie  evidence  of 
his  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  trade  mark,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  registration 
it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  his  right,  unless  the  person 
opposing  it  apphes  successfully  to  have  the  register 
rectified  by  expunging  the  mark  on  the  ground  that  it 
ought  never  to  have  been  registered,  as,  for  example,  if 
it  was  not  a trade  mark  at  ah.  A person  cannot  sue  for 
damages  for  infringement  of  his  trade  mark  until  it  has 
been  registered,  except  in  the  case  of  trade  marks  in  use 
before  August  13th,  1875,  in  which  case,  if  he  has  applied 
for  registration  and  it  has  been  refused  on  the  ground  that 
his  trade  mark  is  not  registrable,  he  can  sue  upon  producing 
a certificate  from  the  Comptroller  that  registration  was  so 
refused. 

PERIOD  OP  PROTECTION.  The  period  of  protection 
for  a registered  trade  mark  lasts  for  fourteen  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  registration  may  be  kept  in  force 
for  another  fourteen  years  upon  payment  of  a renewal 
fee  of  £1,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time  at  the  expiration 
of  every  period  of  fourteen  years. 

RECTIFICATION  OF  REGISTER.  A person  aggrieved, 
i.e.  a person  who  may  probably  suffer  any  loss  from  the 
use  of  the  trade  mark  claimed  (as,  for  example,  a person 
who  is  sued  for  infringement  of  a mark  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  registered),  may  apply  to  the  Court  to  have 
the  mark  struck  off  the  register,  or  varied,  on  such  grounds 
as  that  the  mark  is  common  to  the  trade,  or  that  the 
goods  distinguished  by  the  trade  mark  are  not  traded  in, 
or  that  it  is  similar  to  a trade  mark  of  his  own  already 
registered.  The  registered  proprietor,  also,  may  apply  to 
the  Court  to  alter  the  register  in  any  non-essential  par- 
ticular, as,  for  instance,  to  add  the  word  “ Limited  ” to 
the  name  of  a Company. 

IDENTICAL  TRADE  MARKS.  Except  by  order  of 
the  Court  or  in  the  case  of  trade  marks  in  use  prior  to 
the  13th  August,  1875,  no  trade  mark  will  be  registered 
in  respect  of  any  goods  if  it  is  identical  with  one  belonging 
to  a different  proprietor  already  on  the  register  in  respect 
of  goods  of  the  same  nature.  Registration  will  also  be 
refused  if  the  second  trade  mark  so  nearly  resembles  the 
one  first  registered  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive.  Where 
each  of  several  persons  claims  to  be  proprietor  of  the  same 
trade  mark  or  nearly  identical  trade  marks  in  respect  of 
the  same  description  of  goods,  the  Registrar  may  refuse 
to  register  any  of  them  until  their  rights  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Court.  In  the  case  of  an  honest  and  con- 
current user  of  a trade  mark,  or  of  other  special  circum- 
stances the  Court  may,  if  it  think  proper,  permit  the 
registration  of  the  same  or  similar  marks  by  different 
proprietors  in  respect  of  the  same  description  of  goods, 
subject,  how^ever,  to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as 
it  may  think  fit  to  impose. 
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MARKS  REGSSTilREi)  ABROAD.  A subject  of  a 
foreign  State,  which  has  become  a party  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  protection  of  Industrial  Property,  can 
apply  to  have  any  trade  mark  registered  by  him  in  his 
country  registered  in  this  country  in  priority  to  other 
applicants  coming  after  the  date  of  foreigii  registration, 
provided  he  files  the  apphcation  within  four  months  of 
registration  abroad.  The  trade  mark  must  conform  to 
the  requisites  of  English  law. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  TRADE  MARK.  A person  entitled 
to  a trade  mark  cannot  transfer  the  trade  mark  except 
in  connection  with  the  goodwill  of  the  business.  A person 
cannot  grant  licences  to  others  to  use  his  trade  mark ; to 
do  so  would  be  to  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  mark.  If  a 
business,  with  the  trade  mark,  is  assigned,  the  assignee 
should  apply  to  the  Comptroller  to  alter  the  legister. 

If  in  any  case,  whether  by  reason  of  a dissolution  of 
partnership  or  otherwise  a person  ceases  to  carry  on 
business  and  the  goodwill  of  such  person  does  not  ]jass  to 
one  successor  but  is  divided,  the  Registrar  may  permit 
an  apportionment  of  the  registered  trade  marks  of  the 
person  among  the  persons  in  fact  continuing  the  business. 

An  appeal  lies  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  decision  of 
the  Registrar. 

TRADE  NAME.  If  the  goods  of  a particular  trader 
have,  by  long  use,  become  known  in  the  market  by  an 
Tinregistered  or  unregistrable  trade  name,  i.c.  one  not 
capable  of  registration  as  a trade  mark,  he  acquires  a right 
to  prevent  any  other  person  from  using  the  same  name 
in  connection  with  the  same  kind  of  goods  for  trade 
purposes  in  such  a way  as  is  hkely  to  deceive  the  public. 
Thus  the  words  “ Yorkshme  Relish,”  though  unregistrable 
as  a trade  mark,  because  geographical  in  nature,  were  held 
to  be  a trade  name  only  usable  by  those  who  had  the 
secret  of  the  manufacture.  In  some  cases  the  use  of 
a man’s  own  name  may  be  such  as  to  deceive  ; for  example, 
if  there  is  a well-known  firm  of  a certain  name,  and  another 
person  of  that  name  starts  trading  in  the  same  articles. 
Where  this  is  so,  the  person  aggrieved  can  obtain  an 
injunction  against  such  use  of  the  name,  but,  as  a rule, 
he  must  prove  fraudulent  intent. 

SHEFFIELD  MARKS.  The  Trade  Marks  Act,  1905, 
makes  special  provision  for  the  registration  at  Shcfiield  by 
the  Cutler’s  Company,  in  a register  termed  the  SheflBeld 
Register,  of  trade  marks  used  on  metal  goods.  In  the 
case  of  persons  carrying  on  business  in  Hallamshire,  or 
within  six  miles  thereof,  the  application  for  registration 
must  be  made  to  the  Cutler’s  Companv  direct. 

COTTON  MARKS.  The  Trade  jMaiks  Act,  1905,  also 
provides  for  the  continuance  of  a branch  registry  at 
Manchester  for  the  registration  of  Cotton  Marks,  the 
registrar  thereof  being  styled  the  “ Keeper  of  Cotton 
Marks.” 

REMEDY  FOR  INFRINGEMENT.  The  remedy  for 
infringement  of  a trade  mark  is  an  action  for  damages 
and  an  injunction.  Where  the  trade  mark  has  been  used 
with  knowledge  that  it  belongs  to  another  manufacturer, 
the  Court  will  order  an  account  to  be  taken  of  any  profits 
made,  and  give  compensation  accordingly ; but  if  the 
person  infringing  acted  innocently  and  without  the 
intention  of  defrauding  any  one,  he  usually  has  only  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  action  and  submit  to  an  injunction 
against  him,  preventing  any  further  infringement. 

CpUNTERFEITING.  The  forgery  of  a trade  mark 
(which  includes  the  making  of  a spurious  trade  mark  so 
nearly  resembling  an  existing  mark  as  to  be  likely  to 
deceive)  is  a criminal  offence,  punishable  with  fine  or 
imprisonment.  It  is  for  the  person  charged  to  prove  that 
he  acted  without  intent  to  defraud.  Persons  who  sell, 
or  use  in  trade,  g'oods  with  forged  trade  marks  are  also 
guilty  of  an  offence,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  acted 
without  guilty  knowledge,  and  that  on  demand  they  gave 
all  the  information  they  could  as  to  the  persons  from 
whom  they  obtained  such  goods. 

WARRANTY.  On  the  sale  of  goods  to  which  a trade 
mark  or  trade  description  has  been  applied,  the  vendor 
ia  held,  by  Statute,  impliedly  to  warrant  that  the  trade  I 
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mark  or  trade  description  Are  genuine.  Any  person  whfj 
represents  a trade  mark  as  registered  which  is  not  so 
is  Uable  for  every  offence  on  summary  conviction  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

UNAUTHORISED  ASSUMPTION  OF  ROYAL  ARMS. 

By  the  Act  of  1905  if  any  person,  without  the  authority 
of  His  Majesty,  uses  in  connection  with  any  trade,  business, 
calling,  or  profession,  the  Royal  Arms  (or  arms  so  closely 
resembhng  the  same  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive)  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  calculated  to  lead  to  the  beUef 
that  he  is  duly  authorised  so  to  use  the  Royal  Arms,  or 
if  any  person  wnthout  the  authority  of  His  Majesty  or  of 
a member  of  the  Royal  Family  uses  in  connection  with 
any  trade,  etc.,  any  device,  emblem  or  title  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  calculated  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  he 
is  employed  by  or  supplies  goods  to  His  Majesty  or  such 
member  of  the  Royal  Family,  ho  may  be  restrained  by 
injunction  from  continuing  to  use  the  same  at  the  suit  of 
any  person  authorised  to  use  such  arms,  emblems,  etc., 
or  at  the  suit  of  any  person  authorised  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  take  proceedings. 


THRIFT  AND 
TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

1.  TRADE  UNIONS. 

OBJECTS  OP  TRADE  UNIONS.  A Trade  Union  i? 
a combination  of  a number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
trade  for  certain  purposes  described  more  or  less  generally 
in  the  “ Objects  and  Rules  ” of  the  Union.  The  following 
are  two  typical  descriptions : 

(1)  A systematic  organization,  formed  with  desire  of 
creating  a bond  of  brotherhood  and  sympathy  throughout 
the  trade,  in  order  that  those  who  by  honest  labour  obtain  a 
liveliliood  in  this  particular  branch  of  industry  may  in 
their  combined  capacity  compete  more  effectively  against 
the  undue  and  unfair  eucroachments  of  capital  than  could 
possibly  be  the  case  by  any  number  of  workmen  when 
acting  individually. 

(2)  Any  organization  to  secure  to  all  its  members  the 
fair  reward  of  their  labour : to  provide  for  the  settlement 
in  a conciliatory  manner  of  oisputes  between  employer 
and  employed,  so  that  a cessation  of  work  may  be  avoided : 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  Factory  Acte  or  other 
legislative  enactments  for  the  protection  of  labour:  to 
afford  pecuniary  assistance  to  any  member  who  may  be 
victimised  or  without  employment  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  or  lock-out  or  when  disabled  by  accident. 

The  above  descriptions  by  no  means  exhaust  the  objects 
of  Trade  Unions,  for  those  of  other  Unions  include  (1)  the 
.abolition  of  piece  work,  (2)  the  obtaining  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the  worker,  (3)  the 
exercising  of  a control  over  the  supply  of  apprentices, 
(4)  the  provision  of  sick,  accident,  and  burial  funds,  (6) 
the  establishment  of  healthy  workshops,  etc. 

THE  ANCIENT  GUILDS.  Less  than  a century  ago 
trade  unions,  as  we  now  know  them,  were  non-existent. 
Long  before  that  tin»e  there  were  combinations  of  work- 
men, or  as  they  were  then  termed,  craftsmen.  These 
ancient  combinations  were  called  “ Guilds.”  In  the  City 
of  London  they  were  styled  “ Companies,”  a name  under 
which  these  corporations  stiU  exist,  although  their  rights 
and  powers  are  now  vastly  different  from  those  enjoyed 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  At  that  time,  some  of 
these  Guilds  were  empowered  to  seek  out  and  prosecute 
any  person  practising  their  trade,  if  that  person  was  not 
an  admitted  member  of  the  Guild.  The  members  of  the 
Guild  were  master  craftsmen  employing  and  training 
apprentices  who  in  due  time,  having  fulfilled  certain  strin- 
gent conditions,  became  themselves  master  craftsmen  and 
members  of  the  Guild.  Each  member  of  the  Guild  worked 
at  his  trade,  and  only  in  very  rare  instances  did  he  employ 
another  master  craftsman,  so  that  the  modern  relation- 
ship of  employer  and  employed  was  almost  unknown. 
Economic  conditions  changed  with  the  years,  machinery 
was  introduced,  crafts  were  sectionized,  the  capitalist 
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became  necessary  to  the  workmen,  and  now  we  have  the 
employing  few  and  the  employed  many.  The  employed 
finding  that  they  as  individuals  could  not  effectively  resist 
any  tyrannous  acts  of  the  employers,  formed  themselves 
into  Trade  Unions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  combine  to  protect  their  interests 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Unions;  so  that  to-day  there  exist 
the  Workmen’s  Unions  and  the  Employers’  Associations. 

TRADE  UNION  STATISTICS.  Trade  Unionism  to-day 
is  a mighty  force.  In  1906  there  were  more  than  1100 
trade  unions  with  a membership  exceeding  2,100,000. 
And  since  then  there  has  been  a great  increase.  The 
metal-workers,  in  particular, have  grown  immensely,  having 
in  1904-8  doubled  their  numbers.  The  financial  returns 
from  100  unions,  which  include  over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  unions,  give  over  £5,000,000  as 
their  accumulated  funds. 

TRADE  UNION  ACT,  1871.  By  the  Common  Law  of 
England  (as  distinguished  from  the  Statute  Law)  it  is  illegal 
to  restrain  any  person,  master  or  v/orkman,  from  carrying 
on  his  trade  according  to  his  discretion,  for  his  own  best 
advantage.  This  general  Common  Law  rule  was  in  full 
force  prior  to  1871,  and  rendered  illegal  all  the  combina- 
tions which  included  among  their  objects  any  restraint  of 
the  individual  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  what  was  the  effect  of  this  illegality.  There  was 
no  power  which  had  authority  to  compel  the  dissolution  of 
the  combination  or  Union,  but  such  combination  or  Union 
could  not  be  recognised  for  any  purpose  as  legal  entity. 
For  instance,  the  Unions  could  not  be  recognized  as 
property-owners,  their  officers  could  embezzle  funds  with 
impunity,  and  generally  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
management  and  organization  of  these  bodies  were  so 
great  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  them  on 
successfully.  In  1871,  the  Legislature  determined  to 
legalize  Trade  Unions  under  certain  conditions,  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

REGISTRATION  OP  TRADE  UNIONS.  The  Act  of 
1871  applies  only  to  such  Unions  as  are  registered,  so  that 
an  unregistered  Union  is  still  an  illegal  combination. 
Any  seven  persons  can  apply  for  registration  as  a Union. 
The  application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  upon  a Form  which  can  bo  obtained  from 
the  Registrar.  This  form  must  be  signed  by  seven  members 
of  the  Union  and  be  accompanied  by  a copy  of  the  rules, 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  officers,  and  (if  the  Union  is 
already  in  existence)  a memorandum  stating  generally 
its  position  respecting  membership,  funds,  etc. 

COMPULSORY  RULES.  The  Statute  is  very  explicit 
as  to  what  the  rules  must  include,  before  any  Union  can 
be  recognised  as  a legal  body.  The  rules  must  include 
statements  as  to  : — 

(1)  The  location  of  the  office  of  the  Union  and  place 
where  its  business  meetings  are  to  be  held.  (2)  The 
objects  of  the  Union,  and  a limitation  preventing  the  dis- 
bursement of  any  funds  of  the  Union  except  in  furtherance 
of  such  objects.  (This  limitation  will  be  enforced  by  the 
Courts,  if  necessity  arise).  (3)  The  conditions  under 
which  members  become  entitled  to  benefit,  and  also  the 
condition  affecting  fines  and  forfeiture  of  membership. 
(4)  The  mode  of  making  or  amending  the  rules.  (5) 
The  method  of  appointing  the  officers,  committees  and 
trustees.  (6)  The  mode  of  investing  the  funds.  (7)  The 
conditions  under  which  all  persons  interested  in  the  funds 
of  the  Union  may  inspect  the  books  and  the  membership  roll. 

If  the  Registrar  is  satisfied  with  the  rules,  he  will  issue 
the  Certificate  of  Registry  on  the  payment  of  his  fee  (£1), 
and  so  long  as  that  certificate  is  not  withdrawn,  any  Court 
is  bound  to  recognize  the  Union  as  a body  entitled  to  sue 
or  prosecute  and  also  as  liable  to  legal  process  which  may 
be  brought  against  it.  Should  there  be  any  change  in 
the  Rules  or  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers,  such  changes 
must  be  notified  to  the  Registrar  before  the  1st  June  in 
each  year.  Annual  returns  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar 
before  the  same  date,  and  must  comprise  the  following 
particulars : — 

(1)  The  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  date  of  the  return. 
(2)  The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year.  (3)  The 
expenditure  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Union  work. 
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Every  officer  of  a Union  not  making  this  return  is  liable 

to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  each  offence. 

DISABILITIES  OP  TRADE  UNIONS.  Although  the 
Act  of  1871  legalized  Trade  Unions  for  certain  purposes, 
it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  Act  had  not  the  effect  of 
placing  a Trade  Union  in  the  same  legal  position  as  a body 
which  does  not  include  among  its  purposes  the  “ restraint 
of  trade.”  Section  3 of  the  Act  says : — “ The  purposes 
of  any  Trade  Union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they 
are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  void 
any  agreement  or  trust.” 

LIMITED  POWERS.  The  rules  of  aU  Trade  Unions 
have  provisions  affecting  subscriptions  and  benefits.  An 
agreement  by  a member  to  pay  his  subscription  is  not 
enforceable  in  a court  of  law,  so  that  in  this  respect  the 
Union  stands  where  it  did  before  the  Act  of  1871.  Nor 
can  a member  compel  (by  action-at-law)  his  Union  to  pay 
him  benefits  under  the  Rules.  This  rule  applies  not  only 
to  pecuniary  help  during  strikes,  but  also  to  sick,  accident, 
funeral,  tool  and  other  benefits.  The  Courts  cannot  in  any- 
way assist  a Trade  Union  in  enforcing  any  rule  or  order 
which  prescribes  hours  of  labour,  rates  of  wages,  or  place 
of  employment.  The  Appeal  Court  decided,  in  1908.  that 
it  is  not  competent  for  a Trade  Union  to  provide  for 
Parhameutary  representation  by  means  of  a compulsory 
levy.  This  decision  was  upheld  by  the  House  of  Lords 
when  the  matter  came  up  on  appeal  in  1909. 

TRADE  DISPUTES.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Taff 
Vale  case,  a Railway  Company  sued  a Union  and  its  secre- 
taries for  “ instigating  and  conducting  a strike  of  the 
railway  workmen  in  August,  1900,  in  the  course  of  which 
contracts  were  broken,  violence  and  intimidation  took 
place,  and  great  loss  was  occasioned.”  The  jury  found 
a verdict  in  favour  of  the  Company,  and  the  Union  funds 
were  mulct  in  damages  and  costs.  The  House  of  Lords 
upheld  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  their  judgment 
has  practically  been  reversed  by  the  Trade  Disputes  Act, 
1906.  This  Act  exempts  Trade  Unions,  whether  of  work- 
men or  masters,  from  actions  against  them  in  respect  of 
“tortious”  acts  (see  Torts)  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  them  or  on  their  behalf  “ in  contemplation  or 
in  furtherance  of  a trade  dispute.” 

STRIKES.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  by  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  that : “ An  agreement  or 
combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be 
done  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a trade 
dispute  between  employers  and  workmen,  shall  not  be 
indictable  as  a conspiracy  if  such  an  act  by  one  person 
would  not  be  punishable  as  a crime.”  Prior  to  1875, 
a strike  usually  brought  its  participators  within  the  meshes 
of  the  criminal  law  by  rendering  them  liable  to  indictment 
for  conspiracy.  In  1867  Baron  Bramwell,  in  Regina  v. 
Druitt,  said ; — “ An  agreement  for  co-operation  against 
liberty  of  mind  and  freedom  of  will,  irrespective  of  any 
intimidation  or  physical  coercion,  is  a criminal  conspiracy.” 
A comprehensive  dictum  which  ably  summarised  the  law  as 
it  then  existed,  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
mission, the  report  of  which  brought  about  amendments  of 
the  law,  which  as  shown  by  the  extract  from  the  Act  of 
1876  (quoted  above)  exempted  peaceably  conducted  strikes 
from  the  operations  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

FIOKETING.  In  the  course  of  a strike  or  a lock-out, 
the  workmen  usually  endeavour  to  further  their  aims  by 
preventing  their  employers  from  obtaining  the  services  of 
other  persons.  One  of  the  means  employed  is  picketing, 
that  is,  a watching  of  the  premises  of  the  employer  with  a 
view  to  dissuading  any  person  from  accepting  service  in 
the  “ picketed  ” premises.  By  the  Conspiracy  Act,  1876, 
it  is  an  offence,  rendering  the  offender  liable  to  a fine  not 
exceeding  £20,  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  three 
months,  if  he  endeavour  to  compel  any  other  person  to 
do  any  act  which  he  has  a right  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to 
abstain  from  any  act  which  he  has  a legal  right  to  do. 
But  it  is  specially  provided  that  it  is  not  an  offence  to 
picket  a place  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate 
information.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  pickets  do  not  intimidate, 
annoy,  or  use  any  physical  force,  they  are  acting  within 
their  rights,  and  not  creating  grounds  upon  which  can  ho 
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(>ased  successful  criminal  proceedings.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  “ intimidation  ” in  this  connection  has  been 
held  to  mean  a threat  or  threats  of  physical  violence. 

2.  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

THEIE  NATURE.  A “ Friendly  Society  ” is  a voluntary 
association  formed  by  its  members  with  a view  to  helping 
each  other  in  old  age,  sickness,  etc.,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes.  The  Legislature  has  passed  from  time  to  time 
many  enactments  dealing  with  these  societies,  but  these 
have  been  finally  consoUdated  into  the  Friendly  Societies, 

Act,  1896,  which,  with  the  Collecting  Societies  and 
Industrial  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1896,  contains  the 
bulk  of  the  law  on  the  subject. 

REGISTRATION.  The  Friendly  Societies’  Act,  1896, 
allows  the  following  societies  to  be  registered  with  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  is  a paid  oflScial  of 
the  Treasury ; 

(a)  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  providing  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  their  members,  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  donations,  for ; — 

(1)  The  relief  or  maintenance  of  tlje  members  and 
their  families  during  sickness,  old  age,  or  widowhood,  or 
for  maintaining  their  orphan  children. 

(2)  Insuring  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a mem- 
ber’s chUd,  or  on  the  death  of  a member,  or  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  his  family, 

(3)  The  relief  or  maintenance  of  members  in  search  of 
employment,  or  when  in  distressed  circumstances. 

(4)  The  endowment  of  members  or  their  nominees  at 
any  age. 

(5)  The  insurance  against  fire  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding £15  of  the  implements  of  a member’s  trade. 

(5)  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  insurance  to  any  amount 
against  loss  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  swine,  horses,  or 
other  animals. 

(c)  Societies  for  any  benevolent  or  charitable  purpose, 
or  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness, 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  and  rational  recreation. 

But  no  society  will  be  registered  unless  it  consists  of 
seven  persons  or  more,  nor  will  any  friendly  society  be 
registered  which  contracts  for  the  assurance  of  any  annuity 
exceeding  £62  per  annum  or  of  a gross  sum  exceeding 
£300. 

CONDITIONS  OP  REGISTRATION  The  method  of 
registration  is  for  an  application  for  registration  to  be 
sent  to  the  Registrar,  signed  by  seven  members  and  the 
secretary,  together  with  copies  of  the  rules  and  a list  of 
the  names  of  the  secretary  and  of  aU  the  trustees  and 
authorised  officers  of  the  society.  A society  cannot  be 
registered  under  a name  which  is  either  identical  with 
that  of  another  registered  society,  or  so  similar  thereto 
as  to  be  Ukely  to  deceive  the  public.  If  the  Registrar 
refuses  to  register  a society,  an  appeal  will  lie  to  the  High 
Court.  If  a society  has  branches,  a list  of  the  branches, 
with  their  responsible  officials,  must  accompany  the 
application  for  registration.  Again,  notice  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  every  new  branch  must  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar. 

DUTIES  OP  REGISTERED  SOCIETIES.  Every 
registered  society  and  branch  must  have  a registered 
office  and  one  or  more  trustees.  The  trustees  are 
appointed  by  the  resolution  of  a majority  of  the  members 
present,  and  entitled  to  vote  at  a meeting  of  the  society. 

A copy  of  such  resolution,  signed  by  the  secretary  and  by 
the  trustees  appointed,  must  be  seat  to  the  Registrar. 

The  accounts  of  every  registered  society  must  be  audited 
annually,  and  a return  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
funds  and  effects  of  the  society  or  branch,  as  audited, 
must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  before  the  1st  of  June  in 
every  year.  Every  five  years  the  assets  and  liabilities 
must  be  valued,  and  a return  made,  of  every  registered 
society  other  than  a benevolent  society,  working  men’s 
club,  cattle  insurance  society,  or  authorised  society. 

RULES  OP  THE  SOCIETIES.  The  rules  of  registered 
societies  must  set  forth : — 

(D  The  name  and  situation  of  the  society.  (2)  The 
whole  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  the  conditions  of  member- 
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ship,  the  fine.<3  which  may  be  imposed  on  the  moinbcrs,  and 
the  consequences  of  not  paying  fines  or  subscriptions, 
fS)  The  mode  of  holding  meetings  the  right  of  votine  and 
the  manner  of  making  or  altering  the  rules.  (4)  Theappoinfci 
ment  and  removal  of  the  oflicers  of  the  society  and,  in  the 
case  of  a branch,  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  secede 
from  the  parent  society.  (6)  The  investment  of  the  funds, 
the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  and  the  annual  audit.  (6) 
The  annual  returns  of  the  accounts  to  the  Registrar.  (7) 
The  inspection  of  the  books  by  every  person  having  an 
interest  in  the  society’s  funds.  f8)  The  manner  of  settling 
disputes.  f9)  The  keeping  of  separate  accounts  of  aU 
moneys  received  or  paid  in  respect  of  funds,  benefits, 
expenses  of  management,  and  contributioas.  flO)  A 
quinquennial  valuation,  with  the  exceptions  already 
mentioned  under  Duties  of  Registered  Societies. 

There  must  be  rules  also  relating  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  society,  and  to  an  application  to  the  Registrar  for  an 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  or  for  winding 
up  the  same. 

RIGHTS  OP  MEMBERS.  Any  person  is  entitled  to 
a copy  of  the  rules  of  any  society  on  payment  of  a sum 
not  exceeding  one  shilling.  Every  member  and  every 
person  interested  in  the  funds  of  a society  or  branch  is 
entitled  to  be  supplied  gratuitously  with  a copy  of  the 
last  annual  return  or  a balance  sheet  duly  audited. 
Members  and  persons  interested  in  the  funds  may  at  all 
reasonable  times  inspect  the  books  of  the  society ; but 
they  may  not  inspect  the  loan  account  of  another  member 
without  his  consent,  unless  they  are  officers  of  the  society 
or  specially  authorised  by  a resolution  of  the  society. 
Militiamen,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  members  of 
Friendly  societies,  cannot  be  fined  for  uon-atteudance  at 
meetings  where  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES.  In  the  event  of  disputes 
arising  between  members,  or  persons  claiming  under  the 
rules  of  a society,  and  the  society,  such  disputes  are 
generally  decided  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  rules  of 
the  society.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  such  a decision, 
and  if  disobeyed  the  decision  may  be  enforced  on  an 
application  being  made  to  a County  Court.  But  unless 
the  rules  expressly  forbid  it,  the  parties  to  a dispute  may 
by  consent  refer  the  matter  to  the  Registrar..  Where  the 
rules  contain  no  directions  as  to  disputes,  or  where  no 
decision  is  made  within  forty  days,  the  person  aggrieved 
may  apply  either  to  the  County  Court  or  to  a Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

3.  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

THEIR  NATURE.  The  Building  Societies’  Act,  1874, 
permits  any  number  of  persons  to  establish  under  that 
.Act  a society,  either  terminating  or  permanent,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  by  the  subscriptions  of  its  members 
a stock  or  fund  for  making  advances  to  members  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  society  upon  security  of  freehold,  copyhold, 
or  leasehold  estate,  by  way  of  mortgage.  These  societies 
are  called  Building  Societies,  and  have  the  power  of 
holding  land  and  of  raising  funds  by  the  issue  of  shares. 

THE  MEMBERS.  The  members  of  a Building  Society 
fall  naturally  into  two  great  classes,  those  who  lend  and 
those  who  borrow.  The  Act  of  1874  provides  that  the 
liability  of  any  member  of  a building  society  under  that 
Act,  in  respect  of  any  share  upon  which  no  advance  has 
been  made,  is  limited  to  the  amount  payable  thereon 
under  any  mortgage  or  other  security,  or  under  the  rules 
of  the  society. 

The  several  members  of  a Building  Society,  and  all 
persons  claiming  on  account  of  such  members,  are  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  society,  and  the  law  will  presume 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  them. 

OFFICERS  OP  A SOCIETY.  Every  officer  of  a Building 
Society  having  the  receipt  or  charge  of  any  money  belonging 
to  the  society  must,  before  taking  upon  himself  the 
execution  of  his  office,  become  bound  with  at  least  one 
surety,  or  give  the  security  of  a guarantee  society,  or  such 
other  security  as  the  Building  Society  may  direct,  binding 
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Itim  and  bis  eicimidrs  or  adniinistratora  to  account  for 
all  the  society’s  money  passing  through  his  hands. 

RULES.  The  rules  of  every  Building  Society  established 
since  1874  must  set  forth : — 

(1)  The  name  and  chief  office  or  place  of  meeting  of  the 
society.  (2)  The  purposes  to  which  the  funds  are  to  be 
applied,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  invested. 
fS)  The  manner  of  making,  altering,  or  rescinding  the  rules. 
f4)  The  manner  of  appointing,  remunerating,  and  removing 
the  board  of  directors  or  committee  of  management, 
auditors,  and  other  officers.  (5)  The  manner  of  calling 
meetings.  (6)  Provision  for  an  annual  or  more  frequent 
audit.  (7)  Whether  disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  reference 
to  the  court,  or  to  the  Registrar,  or  to  arbitration. 
(8)  Provision  for  the  custody  and  use  of  the  seal  of  the 
society,  which  in  all  cases  must  bear  the  registered  name 
thereof.  (9)  Provision  for  the  custody  of  the  mortgage 
deeds  and  other  securities  of  the  society.  (10)  The  powers 
and  duties  of  the  board  of  directors  or  committee  of 
management,  and  other  officers.  (11)  The  fines  and  for- 
feitures which  may  be  imposed  on  members.  (12)  The 
manner  in  which  the  society,  whether  terminating  or 
permanent,  may  be  dissolved.  (13)  The  manner  in  which 
the  stock  or  funds  of  the  society  are  to  be  raised.  (14) 
The  terms  upon  which  shares  are  to  be  issued  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  contributions  are  to  be  paid  and  withdrawn, 
with  separate  tables  for  principal  and  interest.  (15)  The 
limits  within  which  preferential  shares  may  be  issued. 
(16)  The  manner  of  making  and  repa3ring  advances,  the 
deductions  for  premiums,  and  the  conditions  of  redemption, 
with  tables.  (17)  The  manner  of  ascertaining  and  pro- 
viding for  losses.  (18)  The  manner  in  which  membership 
is  to  cease.  (19)  Within  what  limits  the  society  intends 
to  borrow,  if  at  all. 

REGISTRATION.  All  societies  formed  under  the 
Building  Societies’  Acts,  1874  to  1894,  must  obtain  a 
certificate  of  incorporation  from  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  whose  duty  it  also  is  to  act-  as  registrar  to 
Building  Societies.  If  any  society  commences  business 
without  first  obtaining  a certificate  of  incorporation,  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  will  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £6  for  every  day 
business  is  carried  on.  Provision  is  made  by  the  Act  of 
1874  for  granting  certificates  of  incorporation  to  Building 
Societies  founded  before  that  date. 

Persons  intending  to  estabhsh  a Building  Society  must 
transmit  to  the  Registrar  two  copies  of  the  rules  signed 
by  three  of  such  persons  and  the  intended  secretary. 
If  the  Registrar  approves  the  rules,  he  returns  one  copy 
to  the  secretary,  with  a certificate  of  incorporation,  and 
retains  the  other  copy.  Every  society  on  receiving 
a certificate  of  incorporation  becomes  a body  corporate, 
with  a registered  name,  a common  seal,  and  perpetual 
succession  until  it  is  dissolved. 

POWER  TO  BORROW  MONEY.  Building  Societies 
may  receive  deposits  or  loans  at  interest  from  the  members 
or  other  persons,  or  from  corporate  bodies,  joint  stock 
companies,  or  from  any  terminating  building  society,  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
established.  In  a permanent  society  the  total  amount 
BO  received  on  deposit  or  loan,  and  not  repaid  by  the 
society,  must  not  at  any  time  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  for  the  time  being  secured  to  the  society  by 
mortgages  from  its  members.  In  a terminating  society 
the  total  amount  so  received  and  not  repaid  may  either 
be  a sum  not  exceeding  such  two-thirds  as  above,  or  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twelve  months’  subscriptions  on  the 
shares  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

TERMINATION  OF  A SOCIETY.  There  are  four 
principal  ways  in  which  a building  society  may  come  to 
an  end ; — 

(1)  By  dissolution  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  its  rules. 
(2)  By  dissolution  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  tlie 
members  holding  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number 


of  shares  in  the  society.  (3)  By  winding  up  either  volun- 
tarily or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court,  or  by  the  order 
of  the  Court,  on  the  petition  of  any  member  authorised  by 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  a general  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  or  on  the  petition  of  any  judgment 
creditor  for  not  less  than  fifty  pounds.  (4)  On  an  award 
of  dissolution  made  by  the  Registrar  after  investigation. 

4.  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

A Savings  Bank  may  not  receive  any  deposit  which 
makes  the  sum  standing  in  the  name  of  any  depositor 
exceed  £200,  and  when  that  sum  is  reached  no  interest  is 
to  be  allowed  on  the  excess.  (Such  excess  may  arise  from 
the  accumulation  of  interest  on  the  moneys  deposited). 
The  maximum  amount  which  a person  may  deposit  in 
one  year  is  £50.  If  any  person  has  a deposit  in  more  ^han 
one  savings  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  has  more 
than  one  deposit  in  the  same  savings  bank  (as  is  possible 
by  entering  a second  deposit  under  another  name),  he  is 
liable  to  forfeit  the  amount  illegally  deposited.  There 
are  two  principal  classes  of  Savings  Banks  ; (1)  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks,  (2)  Trustee  Savings  Banks. 

_ POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANES.  These  were  estab- 
lished  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Act,  1861,  to  grant 
facilities  for  the  deposit  of  small  savings,  to  make  the 
General  Post  Office  available  for  the  purpose,  and  to  give 
the  direct  security  of  the  State  to  every  depositor. 
Depositors  are  entitled  to  repayments  not  later  than  ten 
days  after  they  have  demanded  it.  The  moneys  deposited 
are  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  The 
rate  of  interest  payable  to  depositors  is  2^  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  every  complete  pound,  that  is  to  say,  sixpence 
on  every  pound  left  on  deposit  for  a complete  year.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  interest  is  paid  only  on  the 
pounds  (not  the  odd  shillings),  and  that  it  is  reckoned 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  day  of 
deposit,  and  ceases  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
withdrawal. 

TRUSTEE  SAVINGS  BANKS.  These  banks  cannot  now 
bo  formed  except  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners.  The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  banks  must  provide  : — 

(1)  That  none  of  its  trustees  or  managers  shall  receive 
any  remuneration  beyond  their  actual  expenses,  and  that 
the  other  officers  shall  only  receive  such  remuneration  as 
is  fixed  by  the  rules.  (2)  That  at  least  two  trustees, 
managers  or  officials,  shall  be  parties  to  the  bank’s  trans- 
actions, so  as  to  form  a double  check.  (3)  That  the 
depositors’  pass  book  must  be  compared  with  the  ledger  on 
every  transaction  of  repayment,  and  on  its  first  production 
at  the  bank  after  each  20th  November.  (4)  That  de- 
positors must  produce  their  deposit  books  for  the  above 
purpose  at  least  once  a year.  (5)  That  no  money  be  paid 
to  or  received  from  depositors  except  at  the  office  and 
during  business  hours.  (6)  That  there  be  a half-yearly 
audit,  and  at  least  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  management, 
and  that  minutes  thereof  be  kept. 

Trustee  Savings  Banks  must  make  weekly  returns  to 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  The  officers  of  these 
banks  entrusted  with  the  receipt  and  custody  of  money 
must  give  security  for  the  just  and  faithful  execution  of 
their  duties.  No  trustee  or  manager  is  personally  liabU 
except  for  moneys  actually  received  by  him  and  not 
paid  over,  or  for  neglect  or  omission  in  complying  with 
the  rules  and  regulations,  or  for  neglecting  to  take  security 
from  the  officers  of  the  bank.  Trustees  must  invest  all 
the  money  belonging  to  the  savings  bank  in  the  Bank 
of  England  or  of  Ireland  only.  No  trustee  savings  bank 
may  be  designated  or  described  in  any  manner  whirh 
imports  that  the  Government  is  responsible  or  liable  to 
depositors  for  money  placed  in  the  safe  keeping  ot  the 
bank. 
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S a glance  at  the  next  page  will  suffice  to  show  the  full  scope  of  this  Comraercii;i 


Guide,  when  taken  in  connection  with  that  part  of  the  Legal  Guide  which  deals 
with  - Commercial  Law,  wo  need  only  point  out  here  the  purposes  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

In  this  Guide  we  have  kept  especially  in  view  the  wants  of  the  man  of  business,  who, 
though  an  expert  in  his  own  particular  calling,  is  sure  at  various  times  to  require  inform- 
ation on  matters  that  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  special  occupation.  In  the  section 
on  Commercial  Law  (pp.  5C4-G07)  the  business  man  will  find  a clear  statement  of  the  law 
in  its  bearing  on  commercial  matters.  In  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  wliicli  immediately 
follows,  he  will  find  a concise  explanation  of  every  important  commercial  term  current  in 
any  branch  of  trade.  And  in  the  articles  on  Banking  and  other  forms  of  financial  business, 
as  well  as  in  those  relating  to  the  carriage  of  merchandise  hy  means  of  Shipping  and 
Railways,  ho  will  find  a well-arranged  stock  of  information  on  a variety  of  commercial 
topics  ready  to  his  hand.  The  remaining  portion,  also,  wo  believe,  will  prove  extremely 
useful  to  men  of  affairs  in  their  correspondence  and  accounts,  containing,  among  other 
matters,  postal  regulations,  a long  list  of  commercial  terms  in  four  languages,  and  a variety 
of  tables,  some  as  aids  to  calculation,  and  others  (such  as  those  of  Excise  Licences  and 
Stamp  Duties)  which  are  sure  to  be  in  constant  requisition  for  instant  reference. 

Whilst  providing  especially  for  the  requirements  of  men  in  business,  we  aim  also  in  this 
Guide  at  being  of  service  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  occupations,  since  all  alike  have 
constant  dealings,  either  as  buyer  or  seller,  in  some  form  or  other.  Even  those  who 
derive  their  income  mainly  from  dividends,  and  have  no  definite  business  to  attend  to, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  possess  a little  sound  knowledge  on  business  matters. 
Many  of  the  subjects  here  treated  of — for  instance.  Insurance,  Banking,  Stock  Exchange,  and 
the  Money  Market — are  such  as  closely  concern  all  persons  who  have  money  to  invest.  And 
in  the  Commercial  Dictionarjq  which  comes  first  in  this  Guide,  all  such  persons  can  easily 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  commercial  term  or  transaction  in  which  they  may  happen 
to  take  an  interest.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  this  section  will  also  be  found  of  much 
service  to  the  youth  entering  on  a business  career,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  gain  a general 
acquaintance  with  commercial  subjects,  and  thus  to  take  a more  intelligent  view  of  his 
own  particular  business  by  viewing  it  in  relation  to  many  others. 
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ABANDONMENT.  Where  an  in.sured 
ship  has  sustained  such  dama(?e  that  it 
would  not  pay  a prudent  owner,  even  if 
uninsured,  to  repair  it,  the  vessel,  thou(?h 
it  may  still  be  in  existence,  is  said  to  have 
become  a " constructive  total  loss.”  So, 
too,  the  cargo  may  be  in  such  a damaged 
condition  as  to  be  practically  valueless. 
In  such  a case  the  ownw  abandons  the 
adventure  to  the  underwriters,  or  to  the 
company  in  which  the  vessel  is  insured, 
that  is,  he  transfers  to  them  the  whole  of 
his  interest  in  the  cargo  or  the  ship  with 
all  the  profits  that  may  possibly  arise  from 
It,  in  return  for  which  the  owner  demands 
payment  of  the  whole  amount  for  which 
the  venture  was  insured. 

ABOVE  PAR.  When  the  price  of  stocks 
or  shares  is  above  their  nominal  value,  they 
are  said  to  be  at  a premium  or  above  par. 

ABRASION  OF  COIN.  The  loss  in 
weight  which  takes  place  in  coined  money, 
and  which  is  due  to  its  being  in  circulation 
for  a length  of  time.  It  is  reckoned  that 
in  eighteen  years  a sovereign  loses  so  much 
in  weight  as  to  make  it  fall  below  the 
standard  required  by  law,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
A coin  which  is  below  the  standard  weight 
and  which  is  given  in  payment  to  any 
erson,  may  be  cut,  broken  or  defaced  by 
im,  the  loss  falling  on  the  person  tender- 
ing it  in  payment. 

ACCEPTANCE  of  a bill  of  exchange 
signifies  that  the  drawee  agrees  to  the 
order  of  the  drawer.  After  it  has  been 
accepted  the  bill  is  called  an  Acceptance. 

ACCEPTANCE  FOR  HONOUR.  Where 
a bill  of  exchange  has  been  dishonoured 
for  non-acceptance,  or  or  better  security, 
and  is  not  overdue,  an  outsider  may 
intervene  and  accept  the  bill  for  the  honour 
of  any  person  liable  on  it.  (See  under 
Negotiable  Instruments.') 

ACCEPTANCE,  GENERAL.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  a bill  of  exchange  is  said  to 
be  general  when  the  acceptor  writes  his 
signature  across  It  without  any  qualifica- 
tion as  to  the  time,  place,  or  amount  of 
payment.  (See  “ Acceptance  ” under  Bills 
o1  Exchange.) 

ACCEPTANCE,  QUALIFIED.  In  regard 
to  a bill  of  exchange,  a drawee  may  not 
be  willing  to  comply  with  the  exact  terms 
of  the  drawer's  request.  He  may  choose 
to  alter  or  vary  those  terms  and  to  accept 
the  bill  thus  altered.  (See  “ Acceptance  ” 
under  Rills  of  Exchange.) 

ACCOMMODATION  BILL.  An  accom- 
modation bill  is  one  to  which  a person 
puts  his  name  to  oblige  another  without 
receiving  any  consideration  or  value  for 
BO  doing.  For  instance,  A is  in  want  of 
money  and  he  draws  a bill  of  exchange  on 
his  friend  B,  who,  though  be  has  received 
no  consideration  for  doing  so,  accepts  the 
bill  on  the  understanding  that  when  the 
bill  falls  due  A will  meet  it.  A having 
obtained  B's  acceptance,  gets  the  bill 
discounted,  and  thus  obtains  the  cash  of 
which  he  is  in  need.  Wlien  the  bill  falls 
due,  A pays  its  amount  to  the  discounter, 
but  ^ula  be  not  do  so,  B,  who  received 


nothing,  will  have  to  pay.  It  Is  tlierefore 
unv/ise  to  lend  one’s  name  to  a “ fictitious 
bill.”  No  one  is,  however,  liable  on  the 
bill,  until  value  has  been  given  for  it,  which 
is,  usually  speaking,  when  the  bill  is 
discounted.  This  method  of  raising 
money  is  known  as  “ kite-flying.” 

ACCOUNT.  A statement  relating  to 
goods  supplied  or  to  services  rendered,  or 
to  pecuniary  transactions,  showing  the 
amount  due  from  one  person  to  another. 

ACCOUNT,  CAPITAL.  An  account 
which  shows  the  amount  of  capital 
embarked  In  any  business  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  expended. 

ACCOUNT,  CURRENT.  An  open  or 
running  account  wliich  shows  how  persons 
between  whom  business  transactions  are 
being  can’ied  on  for  a definite  period  stand 
to  one  another. 

ACCOUNT,  PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  An 

account  which  shows  on  tlie  debit  side  all 
moneys,  charges  and  expenses  paid  out, 
and  all  losses  incurred  through  bad  debts, 
depreciation  of  property  and  the  like. 
The  credit  side  shows  all  moneys  received. 
If  the  amount  on  the  credit  side  exceeds 
that  on  the  debit  side,  there  is  a nett  gain, 
but  if  the  debit  exceeds  the  credit  there  is 
a loss.  Thus  a business  man  is  enabled  to 
see  how  his  affairs  stand. 

ACCOUNT,  SALES.  An  account  fur- 
nished to  a principal  by  his  agent,  giving 
details  of  the  sale  of  a consignment  of 
goods.  It  states  the  quantities  sold,  the 
price  paid  for  each  lot,  the  total  proceeds, 
the  deductions  made  for  the  agent’s 
commission,  and  for  expenses  incurred  by 
him  for  freight,  insurance  and  the  like, 
and,  lastly,  the  nett  proceeds. 

ACCOUNT,  STATED.  Where  parties 
dispute  or  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
amount  owing  from  one  to  the  other,  they 
may  agree  that  a certain  sum  shall  be 
settled  as  the  amount  actually  owing. 
Prom  this  admission  that  the  money  is 
due,  the  law  implies  a promise  to  pay  the 
amount. 

ACCOUNT,  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  The 
settlement  of  the  transactions  between 
buyers  and  sellers  which  takes  place 
periodically,  or  the  period  between  one 
settlement  and  the  next.  It  takes  place 
twice  a month,  but  in  the  case  of  consols 
once  a month.  The  settlement  extends 
over  three  days,  in  the  mining  market  four 
days.  The  first  day  is  the  “ carrying- 
over  ” or  making-up  day  ; the  second  is 
the  “ ticket  day.”  The  last  day  is  the 
“pay  day”  or  settling  day,  when  the 
stock  has  to  be  delivered,  or  the  “ differ- 
ences ” have  to  be  paid.  (See  Backwarda- 
tion and  Contango.) 

ACCOUNT.  SUSPENSE.  An  account  to 
which  items  witii  which  it  is  not  proposed 
to  deal  at  the  moment  are  transferred. 
For  example,  where  a payment  Ls  made 
which  through  some  legal  or  other  difficulty 
may  have  to  be  refunded,  the  person  to 
whom  the  payment  is  made  enters  in  it 
his  suspense  account  until  the  matter  is 
finally  adjusted,  and  it  Is  ascertained 
whether  the  money  ie  to  be  refunded  or 


not.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  books  in 
case  the  money  had  to  be  refunded  would 
show  a fictitious  gain. 

ACCOUNTABLE  RECEIPT.  A written 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  money 
or  of  goods  which  have  to  be  accounted 
for  afterwards,  e.g.,  pawnbroker’s  ticket, 
an  entry  in  a bank  pass-book. 

ACCOUNTANT.  The  chief  work  of 
accountants  is  in  preparing,  investigating 
and  auditing  accounts.  'They  are  fre- 
quently employed  as  trustees,  liquidators, 
and  receivers  in  bankruptcy,  and  In  the 
winding  up  of  limited  companies.  When 
a business  is  to  be  sold,  or  turned  into 
a limited  company,  the  services  of  an 
accountant  are  engaged  to  ascertain  the 
profits  or  earning  capacity  of  the  business 
in  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  it.  Any  one  may  call  himself 
an  accountant,  but  the  name  is  usually' 
applied  to  a cla.-3  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  to  the  work,  and  who  have  a special 
knowledge  of  business  affairs.  These 
belong  to  one  of  two  great  bodies,  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  and 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Accountants 
and  Auditors.  These  iiold  periodic,al 
examinations  for  admission  to  their 
membership. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a release  or  discharge 
from  any  legal  liability. 

ACTI^  BONDS,  bonds  on  wliich  inter- 
est Ls  paid  in  full  from  the  date  of  issue. 

ACTIVE  CIRCULATION,  the  notes  of 
a bank  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
(See  ‘‘  Bank  Return  ” in  Index.) 

ACT  OF  BANKRUPTCY.  An  act  which 
if  committed  by  a debtor  will  render  him 
liable  to  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

ACT  OF  GOD.  Any  event  which  arises 
from  natural  causes  outside  human  control 
and  which  could  not  reasonably  be  foreseen 
and  provided  against,  e.g.,  tempest, 
lightning,  sudden  and  severe  frost.  No  one 
can  be  made  liable  for  loss  arising  through 
an  act  of  God. 

ACT  OF  HONOUR.  Where  a bUl  Ls 
dishonoured  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment, a person  not  liable  on  it  may 
accept  it  or  pay  it  to  save  the  honour  or 
reputation  of  the  drawer  or  some  other 
person  liable  on  the  bill. 

ACTUARY.  A person  skilled  in  calcu- 
lating the  value  of  life  interests,  annuities 
and  life  insurances.  The  manager  of  an 
insurance  company  is  often  called  an 
actuaiy.  The  Institute  of  Actuaries  is 
composed  of  Fellows,  Associates,  Students, 
Honorary  Members  and  Corresponding 
Members.  (Refer  to  “ Actuary  ” in  / ndex.) 

ADJUDICATION  ORDER.  An  order 
made  by  the  Court,  when  bankruptcy 
proceedings  have  been  taken  against  an 
insolvent  debtor,  by  which  he  is  adjudged 
bankrupt  and  his  property  vested  in  a 
trustee.  (See  under  Bankruptcy.) 

ADJUSTMENT.  In  marine  insurance 
average  adjustment  consists  in  determin- 
ing, when  a general  average  has  occurred, 
what  amount  of  contribution  must  be 
paid  by  those  whose  interests  have  been 
benefited  by  a sacrifice  of  some  interest 
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on  behalf  of  all  so  aa  to  moke  good  the 
loss  of  the  persons  whose  property  has 
been  sacrificed.  This  is  determined  when 
the  vessel  has  reached  her  destination. 
\\  hen  a particular  average  occurs  the 
work  <rf  adjustment  determines  what  items 
of  loss  or  of  expense  should  be  borne  by 
the  shipowner  and  the  merchant,  and 
what  should  be  borne  by  the  underwriter. 
This  work  is  done  by  a class  of  professional 
men  known  as  * average  adjusters  ” or 
“ average  staters,”  and  it  involves  a great 
amount  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

AD  VALOREM.  In  proportion  to 
value.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  a duty  of  so 
much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods. 
Such  duties  are  not  levied  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  all  duties  on  goods  are 
according  to  their  weight  or  quantity. 
Ad  valorem  stamp  duties  are  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
document,  e.g.,  the  stamp  duty  on  bills  of 
exchange,  bills  of  sale  and  the  like. 

ADVANCE.  Money  paid  before  it  is 
legally  due : especially  used  to  denote 
money  paid  to  the  consignor  of  goods,  on 
receipt  by  the  consignee  of  the  bill  of 
lading  or  the  invoice. 

ADVANCE  FREIGHT,  payment  made 
in  advance  for  carriage  of  goods  by  sea. 
It  is  due  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  shipped, 
and  cannot  be  recovered  should  the  goods 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  the  ship  lost,  and 
the  sroods.  consequently,  not  delivered. 

ADVANCE  NOTE.  A master  on  en- 
gaging a .seaman  at  a port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  advance  him  not  more 
than  a month’s  wages  when  he  signs  the 
articles  of  agreement.  It  is  illegal  to 
advance  more  than  this  sum,  but  this 
re.striction  does  not  apply  where  the  master 
engages  tlie  seaman  at  a foreign  port. 

ADVENTURE.  BILL  OF.  A writing, 
signed  by  a person  to  the  effect  that  goods 
shipped  on  board  in  his  name  really  belong 
to  another,  and  are  at  that  otlier’s  risk, 
the  person  signing  the  document  being 
liable  to  account  only  for  their  produce, 
i.e.,  for  the  price  which  they  realise  after 
deducting  expenses. 

ADVICE.  Information  or  instructions 
on  some  business  matter,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  drawing  of  bills  or  the  for- 
warding of  goods.  Thus,  if  a merchant 
wishes  to  draw  a bill  upon  a person,  he 
writes  a ” letter  of  advice,”  advising  that 
person  of  the  fact,  giving  full  particulars 
as  to  the  amount,  the  date,  the  time  wliich 
the  bill  has  to  run,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable.  If 
the  advice  is  not  sent,  the  bill  on  being 

resented  for  payment  or  acceptance  may 

e dishonoured  for  want  of  advice. 

AFFIDAVIT.  A written  statement  on 
oath  sworn  before  a Commissioner  for 
Oaths,  and  used  in  cases  where  oral 
evidence  is  not  required ; e.g.  in  support 
of  an  application  for  injunction.  It 
usually  requires  to  be  stamped  with  a 
half-crown  stamp. 

AFFREIGHTMENT.  The  contract  of 
a ship  owner  to  carry  goods  for  payment 
called  the  freight.  This  contract  may  be 
embodied  either  in  a bill  of  lading  or  a 
charter  party. 

AFTER  DATE.  When  this  phrase  is 
written  on  a bill  of  exchange  or  a pro- 
missory note,  it  means  after  the  date  of 
the  bill. 

AFTER  SIGHT.  When  a bill  is  drawn 
at  so  many  days  after  siglit,  it  means  that 
the  bill  will  fall  due  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  reckoning  from  the  date  when 
the  bill  was  first  presented  to  the  drawee 
for  his  acceptance.  The  acceptor  inserts 
on  the  bill  the  date  of  his  acceptance,  in 
order  that  the  holder  of  the  bill  may  know 
when  to  present  it  for  payment. 

AGE  ADMITTED,  an  indorsement  on 
a Ufa  policy  stating  that  the  insurance 


company  is  satisfied  with  the  proof  of  age 
furnished  by  the  person  insuring. 

AGENDA.  The  programme  of  business 
to  be  gone  through  at  a meeting. 

AGIO.  The  term  agio  is  used  to  express 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  the 
metallic  and  the  paper  money  of  a country, 
or  between  one  sort  of  metallic  money 
and  another. 

ALLONGE.  A slip  attached  to  a bill 
of  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
space  for  additional  indorsements,  when 
there  is  no  further  room  on  the  bill  itself. 
It  forms  part  of  the  bill  and  requires  no 
additional  stamp. 

ALLOTMENT.  The  distribution  of 
shares  in  a limited  company  to  those  who 
have  applied  for  them  on  the  invitation 
contained  in  the  prospectus. 

ALLOTMENT  NOTE.  A note  by  which 
a seaman  authorises  the  ship  owner  to  pay 
over  a part  of  his  wages,  not  exceeding 
one-half,  to  some  near  relative  or  to  a 
savings  bank.  The  payment  to  the 
relative  cannot  be  made  until  the  expira- 
tion of  a month  from  the  date  of  the  agree- 
ment ; if  to  a savings  bank,  the  payment 
cannot  be  made  for  three  months.  The 
note  must  be  in  the  form  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  term  near  relative 
includes  wife,  parents,  grandparents,  child, 
grandchild,  brother  or  sister. 

ALLOTTEE.  The  person  to  whom 
shares  in  a limited  company  have  been 
allotted,  in  response  to  his  application 
for  shares  based  on  the  invitation  con- 
tained in  the  prospectus. 

ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.  A phrase 
used  to  denote  tliat  the  copyright  in  a 
book  must  not  be  infringed  without  the 
permis.sion  of  the  person  possessing  the 
copyright,  otherwise  proceedings  will  be 
taken  against  the  person  so  infringing. 

ALLROUND  PRICE.  Same  as  “ Over- 
head 

A^'ORTISATION,  the  method  of  ex- 
tinguishing  loans  by  a gradual  repayment 
spread  over  a specified  number  of  years. 
This  is  done  by  setting  aside  at  stated 
intervals  a specific  sum  to  pay  the  interest 
on  outstanding  bonds,  and  to  pay  off  a 
certain  number  of  the  bonds  themselves, 
the  bonds  to  be  paid  ofl’  being  determined 
by  the  numbers  drawn  at  the  times  fixed 
for  the  purpose. 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS.  Refer  to  Index. 

ANNUITY.  An  annual  payment  made 
during  the  life  of  an  individual,  or  for  a 
given  time,  or  in  perpetuity.  Persons  who 
are  unable  to  give  security  frequently 
borrow  money,  in  return  for  which  they 
give  the  lender  an  annual  payment. 
Again,  a person  who  has  no  relatives  or 
others  whom  he  may  wish  to  benefit,  may 
desire  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
enjoyment  out  of  what  capital  he  possesses. 
In  that  case  he  will  sink  his  capital  in 
purchasing  an  annuity,  either  from  an 
Insurance  Company  or  from  Government. 

ANTE-DATE,  to  date  a document  before 
the  proper  time. 

APPRAISER.  A person  who  values 
goods  and  property  of  all  kinds,  repairs, 
labour  and  the  like.  He  must  take  but 
an  annual  license,  for  which  the  payment 
is  £2.  For  the  duty  on  valuations  refer 
to  “Stfimp  Duties”  in  Index. 

APPRENTICE.  One  who  by  a deed 
called  indentures  agrees  to  serve  for  a 
number  of  years  a master  who  is  bound  to 
instruct  him  and  make  h'm  a master  of  his 
craft.  The  master  must  provide  his 
apprentice  with  food  and  clothing,  failure 
to  do  which  is  a criminal  offence.  If  the 
apprentice  leaves  his  master  without 
permission  he  may  be  Imprisoned  for 
fourteen  days  without  hard  labour.  Tbe 
apprenticeship  ends  cm  the  death  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  master,  or  if  he  abandons  his 
trade.  It  may  alao  terminate  by  mutual 
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consent,  and  in  some  Ca.se3  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  apprentice.  The  master 
may  not  deduct  anything  from  the  wagea 
of  the  apprentice  unless  the  indentures 
penult  it.  [The  stamp  duty  on  tiaa 
indentures  is  2s.  6d.] 

ARBITRAGE  is  the  system  of  equalising 
prices  in  different  markets  by  buying  in  the 
cheaper  and  selling  in  the  dearer  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
stocks  and  shares,  bullion  and  foreign 
exchanges.  It  is  carried  on  between 
London  and  New  York  and  the  varioua 
Continental  capitals.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  same  stock  is  quoted  at 
slightly  different  prices  at  the  same  time 
in  two  different  places,  say  London  and 
Paris.  If  a slightly  higher  price  rules  in 
Paris,  the  operator  buys  in  London  as 
much  of  the  stock  as  he  can,  and  at  the 
^me  time  telegraphs  to  his  correspondent 
in  Paris  to  sell  the  same  quantity  of  stock. 
In  this  way,  if  the  difference  in  the  prices 
permit,  the  two  operators  contrive  to  make 
a profit  after  deducting  the  necassary 
expenses.  If  prices  were  higher  in  London 
than  in  Paris,  the  operator  would  sell  in 
London  and  buy  in  Paris.  This  traffic  in 
stocks  and  shares  is  known  as”  arbitrage.’* 
It  manifestly  tends  to  equalise  prices,  and 
thus  to  promote  stability  of  the  market. 

ARBITRATION.  Where  a matter  is  in 
dispute  between  two  or  more  persons,  they 
may  agree  not  to  go  to  law  about  it,  but  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  some  competent  person 
for  his  decision.  (See  Aivard.) 

ARBITRATION  OP  EXCHANGE. 
Sometimes  a merchant  finds  it  to  his 
advantage  to  pay  his  debts  due  in  one 
country  by  a bill  of  exchange  payable  in 
another.  For  example,  A wants  to  remit 
money  to  his  creditor  in  Paris,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  others  wish  to  do 
the  same,  the  price  of  bills  payable  in  Paris 
is  slightly  higher  than  their  face  value. 
A,  however,  finds  that  for  the  opposite 
reason  the  price  of  bills  m Berlin  is 
slightly  lower  than  their  face  value.  A 
therefore  finds  it  chea.per  to  pay  his  debt 
due  in  Paris,  by  a bill  payable  in  Berlin. 
This  is  called  ” arbitration  of  exchange," 
and  is  analogous  to  ai'bitrage  in  stocia 
and  shares. 

ARREARS.  Money  unpaid  after  the 
proper  time  of  payment. 

ARTICLES  OP  ASSOCIATION.  The 
rules  and  regulations  for  can-ying  on  the 
business  of  a limited  company.  They  are 
the  terms  on  which  the  shareholders  agree 
amongst  them'^elves  as  to  how  the  business 
shall  be  carried  on. 

AS  PER  ADVICEf  in  accordance  with 
a previous  letter  giving  information  or 
instructiorus. 

ASSETS.  The  term  may  mean  the 
property  of  a deceased  or  of  an  insolvent 
person,  or  the  property  of  a deceased 
person  which  is  available  to  pay  his  debts, 
or  the  entire  property  of  every  sort  belong- 
ing to  a trading  concern. 

ASSIGNEE.  The  person  to  whom  any 
property  or  any  right  is  assigned. 

ASSIGNMENT.  The  transfer  of  any 
rigiit  or  property.  Liabilities  cannot,  as 
a rule,  be  a.ssigned  without  the  consent  of 
the  party  for  whom  the  contract  is  to  be 
performed.  Land  is  assigned  by  means  of 
a deed  known  as  a conveyance.  Choses 
in  pos.'iessinn,  e.g.,  ordinary  chattels  and 
goods,  can  be  assigned  by  mere  delivery. 
Choses  of  action,  that  is  rights  to  a thing, 
e.g.,  a debt,  must  be  assigned  in  writing, 
and  notice  must  be  given  to  the  debtor 
or  other  person  from  whom  performance 
is  due. 

“ A ” STOCK,  deferred  stock  of  a rail- 
way company. 

AT  SIGHT.  Thase  words  written  on 
bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes 
signify  that  they  are  payable  on  demand, 
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Dajrs  of  grace  axe  not  allowed  in  the  case 
of  bills  payable  at  sight. 

ATTACHMENT.  A writ  of  attachment 
anthorises  the  seizure  of  a person’s  goods 
and  chattels  in  order  to  compel  liim  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  court. 

ATTESTATION  CLAUSE.  A clause  in 
a will  or  other  legal  document,  stating 
that  the  witnesses  necessary  to  its  validity 
have  duly  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
document,  and  appended  their  signatures. 

ATTORNEY,  POWER  OP.  A deed 
whereby  one  person  authorises  another  to 
act  on  his  behalf.  A general  power  of 
attorney  is  one  by  which  the  agent  has 
power  to  act  for  him  in  all  matters,  or  in 
all  matters  of  a particular  business.  A 
special  power  of  attorney  is  an  authority 
to  do  some  particular  act. 

AUCTION.  A public  sale  of  property 
by  biddings  which  increase  the  price. 
T^ere  land  is  sold  by  auction,  the  par- 
ticulars of  sale  should  state  whether  the 
1 and  is  to  be  sold  without  reserve,  or  subject 
to  a reserve  price,  or  that  a right  to  bid  is 
reserved.  If  sold  without  reserve,  the 
seller  or  any  one  on  his  behalf  is  not 
allowed  to  bid.  This  also  applies  to  goods 
sold  by  auction.  ' 

AUDIT,  an  examination  of  the  accounts 
of  any  concern  to  see  if  they  truly  represent 
its  position. 

AUDITOR.  A person  who  examines 
the  accounts  of  a business  so  as  to  ascertain 
its  exact  financial  position.  He  must  not 
certify  what  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true. 
The  law  now  requires  that  the  accounts 
of  local  governing  bodies  must  be  audited, 
as  must  also  be  the  accounts  of  all  bodies 
entrusted  with  public  funds.  The  mere 
fact  that  an  auditor  certifies  the  accounts 
to  be  correct,  and  that  the  books  have  been 
properly  kept,  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
business  has  been  prudently  managed,  or 
that  its  funds  have  been  judiciously 
expended  or  invested.  It  is  only  in  the 
case  of  local  authorities  that  the  auditor’s 
certificate  is  a guarantee  that  the  funds 
have  not  been  improperly  expended. 

AVEIiAGE.  In  marine  insurance  the 
word  average  means  loss.  In  the  phrase 
‘ ‘ general  average  ” it  means  (a)  the  loss 
to  be  borne  in  common  by  aU  tiie  interests 
benefited  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  interest 
for  the  good  of  all,  as  when  the  masts  are 
cut  away  to  save  the  ship  and  the  cargo, 
or  when  a part  of  the  cargo  is  jettisoned 
to  save  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo  ; 
and  (&)  the  coniribution  to  be  paid  by  each 
party  concerned,  towards  making  good  the- 
sacrifice  incurred  for'  the  benefit  of  all. 
(Refer  to  “Average”  in  Index.) 

AVERAGE  BOND.  Where  the  owner 
of  a ship  has  iucuiTed  a loss  or  has  been 
put  to  expense  in  order  to  save  the  ship 
and  the  cargo  from  destruction  he  is 
entitled  to  a contribution  from  the  cargo- 
owners.  This  contribution  is  known  as 
average  : and  he  may  enforce  it  by  getting 
the  consignees  of  the  cargo  to  enter  into  a 
bond  for  the  due  payment  of  their  share 
of  the  contaribution  when  ascertained. 

AVERAGE  CLAUSE.  In  fire  irusurance, 
where  a policy  contains  an  average  clause, 
the  effect  is  that  if  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty at  the  time  of  the  fire  exceeds  the 
sum  for  which  the  property  is  insured,  the 
owner,  unless  the  property  is  totally 
destroyed,  will  only  receive  a fraction  of 
the  insurance  money  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  which  the  sum  insured  bears 
to  the  value  of  the  property.  Tor  instance 
X>roperty  worth  £4,000  is  insured  for  £1,000 
A fire  causes  damage  to  the  extent  of 
£1,800.  The  owner  will  not  recover  the 
whole  of  the  insurance  money,  but  only 
one-quarter  of  the  loss  actually  incurred, 
that  is,  £450,  tliis  being  the  ratio  which  the 
amount  for  which  the  property  is  insured 
bears  to  the  value  of  the  property. 
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In  a policy  of  marine  Insurance,  the 
average  clause  states  that  in  regard  to 
certain  commodities  the  underwriters  will 
not  be  liable  for  any  loss  unless  the  loss  be 
total,  or  the  ship  be  stranded.  Other 
commodities  are  free  from  average,  that  is, 
the  underwriters  will  not  be  liable  for  any 
loss  which  does  not  amount  to  a certain 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  goods  insured, 
unless  the  ship  be  stranded,  sunk  or  burnt. 

AVERAGE,  GENERAL.  “ All  loss 
which  arises  in  consequence  of  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  made,  or  expenses 
incurred,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship 
and  cargo,  and  must  be  borne  proportion- 
ally by  all  who  are  interested.”  Tlie 
amount  of  the  contributions  is  determined 
by  0.  class  of  men  called >average  adjusters. 
See  under  Shipping. 

AVERAGE,  PARTICULAR.  A loss 
which  happens  tlirough  an  accident,  as 
when  goods  are  damaged  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  or  when  the  masts  are  blown 
overboard.  The  lass  falls  on  the  person 
whose  property  has  been  Injured,  and  he 
cannot  claim  contributions  from  the  otlier 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  ship 
or  the  rest  of  the  cargo.  Of  course,  if  he 
is  insured,  the  underwriters  will  bear  the 
loss  when  its  amount  has  been  ascertained. 
It  is  the  business  of  an  average  adjuster 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  loss.  When 
a person  puts  in  a claim  for  particular 
average,  the  underwriter  requires  him  to 
give  full  details  of  the  actual  cash  value  of 
the  goods  in  their  damaged  state,  the 
policy  of  insurance,  the  bills  of  lading  and 
various  other  matters.  (See  under  Ship- 
ping.) 

AVERAGE  STATER  OR  AVERAGE 
ADJUSTER.  A person  whose  business  it 
is  to  settle  the  amount  of  contributions  to 
be  paid  in  connection  with  marine  losses. 
(See  Adjustment.) 

AWARD.  The  decision  of  an  arbitrator 
on  a disputed  matter  which  is  referred  to 
him  for  decision.  Where  the  parties  agree 
in  writing  to  submit  their  dispute  to 
arbiteation,  the  agreement  must  bear 
a 6d.  stamp,  except  where  the  matter  in 
dispute  does  not  exceed  in  value  £5.  The 
award  must  be  in  writing  and  must  be 
given  within  three  months  from  the  time 
that  the  matter  was  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. It  must  be  final  and  unconditional 
on  all  the  matters  submitted,  or  else  it  is 
void.  Where  an  award  is  painbly  good  and 
partly  bad,  the  good  part  will  be  valid  if  it 
can  be  separated  from  the  bad.  The 
arbitrator  must  be  impartial,  and  must 
exercise  all  the  care  and  skill  which  he  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  exercise,  though 
he  is  not  liable  for  want  of  skill  or  for 
negligence.  He  cannot  sue  for  his  fees, 
but  he  can  withhold  his  award  until  his 
fees  are  paid.  As  a general  rule  the  finding 
of  an  arbitrator  is  final  and  conclusive, 
and  the  courts  will  not  alter  or  amend  it, 
but  the  court  will  set  aside  an  award  for 
any  of  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  If  there  is  corruption  or  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  arbitrator,  or  if  he  makes 
a mistake  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

(2)  If  any  of  the  parties  is  guilty  of 
fraud  or  conceals  facts,  or  wilfully  deceives 
the  arbitrator. 

(3)  If  fresh  facts  are  discovered  throw- 
ing new  light  on  the  matter  in  dispute. 

(4)  If  the  award  is  uncertain  or  incon- 
clusive, or  is  in  excess  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  arbitrator. 

Formerly  the  value  of  the  stamp  ranged 
from  3d.  to  £1  153.  Od.,  according  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  award.  But  by 
the  Finance  Act,  1906.  a uniform  duty 
of  lOs.  has  been  substituted  for  the  ad 
valorem  duty  formerly  chargeable.  (See 
“Stamp  Duiies,”  p.  082.) 
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BACK-BOND.  A deed  by  whicli  the 
owner  of  property  constitutes  himself  a 
trustee  of  the  property.  It  may  be  given 
for  a loan,  and  when  this  Ls  paid  off,  the 
owner  is  restored  to  his  former  position. 

BACKED  NOTE,  a note  issued  by  a ship- 
broker  authorising  goods  to  be  received 
from  a barge  and  put  on  board  ship. 

BACK-FREIGHT.  Where  goods  cannot 
be  delivered  at  their  port  of  destination 
owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
ship  owner,  the  master  may  carry  the 
goods  back  to  the  place  from  which  they 
were  shipped,  if  such  a course  is  really  the 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  owner  of  the 
goods.  The  owner  of  the  goods  must  in 
that  case  pay  freight  for  the  retiun  voyage, 
which  is  called  return  freight  or  back- 
freight. 

BACKING  A BILL.  A phrase  usually 
but  not  necessarilyemployed  with  reference 
to  accommodation  bills.  Where  a person 
pre.senta  such  a bill  to  a bill-discounter, 
the  discounter  may  not  put  much  faith 
in  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
bill,  and  will,  therefore,  not  ca.sh  it,  unless 
some  person  of  known  solvency  writes  his 
name  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  thereby 
making  himself  liable  if  the  bill  is  not  met 
at  maturity. 

BACKWARDATION.  When  a dealer 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  agrees  to  sell  a 
certain  quantity  of  stock  which  he  does 
not  possess,  he  may,  if  the  price  of  the 
stock  rises  before  account  day,  find  that 
he  will  sustain  a serious  loss.  The  bargain 
is  not  really  to  deliver  stock,  but  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  price  at  which 
he  agreed  to  sell  and  the  price  to  which 
the  stock  has  risen.  In  the  hope,  tlierefore, 
that  the  price  of  the  stock  will  fall  before 
the  next  account  day,  he  pays  to  the 
purchaser  a certain  rate  of  interest  on  the 
amount  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  defer  the 
delivery  of  stock  (or  rather  to  defer  the 
payment  of  the  difference).  This  payment 
of  the  interest  is  called  backwardation, 
and  is  paid  by  the  “ bears.”  The  proceaa 
of  deferring  delivery  is  called  “ carrying 
over.”  fSee  Bear.) 

BAILIFF.  (1)  One  in  charge  of  the 
management  of  an  e.state,  a land-steward ; 
(2)  a legal  officer  who  acts  as  the  sheriff’s 
agent  in  levying  an  execution  or  distraining 
for  rent. 

BAILMENT.  Goods  or  chattels  are  said 
to  be  bailed,  when  they  are  delivered  by 
one  person  to  another  for  some  specific 
purpose  or  object;  as  v/here  goods  are 
lent,  or  pawned,  or  deposited  with  a person 
for  safe  custody,  or  let  on  hire,  or  delivered 
to  a carrier  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
veyed, or  where  they  are  entrusted  to  a 
person  for  the  purpose  of  having  some 
work  done  to  them.  The  person  who 
delivers  the  goods  is  called  the  bailor : the 
person  to  whom  they  are  delivered  is 
called  the  bailee.  The  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  different  kinds  of  bailees  are  dis- 
cussed in  their  appropriate  places,  under 
the  headings  of  Carriers,  Innkeepers,  Pawn, 
brokers,  and  Warehousemen  or  Whar- 
fingers. It  may,  however,  be  said  that 
where  goods  have  been  deposited  for  safe 
custody  with  a person  who  receives  no 
reward  for  his  services,  such  person  will 
be  liable  only  for  damage  arising  from  his 
gross  negligence  or  wilful  misconduct.  In 
the  case  of  a hirer  he  must  take  reasonable 
care  of  the  thing  hired,  and  will  be  liable 
for  ordinary  negligence  but  not  for  un- 
avoidable accident. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE.  A phrase 
which  denotes  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  a 
country.  The  balance  is  said  to  be  against 
a country  when  the  imports  exce^  the 
exports,  for  then  the  country  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  more  to  other  countries  than 
is  due  from  those  countries  to  it.  The 
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conntry  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  position  of 
ii  debtor,  and  if  the  balance  of  trade  persist 
in  remadnlng  against  tliat  country,  it 
would,  if  this  theory  were  true,  be  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

■fhat  this  is  not  the  case  may  be  seen 
from  the  position  of  England.  For  years 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  have  very  greatly  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  exporte,  and  yet  this  country 
is  very  far  from  being  impoverished.  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  a country  really  pay  for  its  foreign 
liabilities,  and  if  the  imports  exceed  the 
exports,  the  reason  is  that  other  countries 
owe  more  to  it  than  it  owes  to  foreign 
countries.  This  is  the  position  of  England. 
On  account  of  the  large  amounts  of  English 
capital  invested  abroad,  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  shape  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends are  due  to  this  country.  Again, 
most  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  world 
Is  carried  by  British  ships,  and  so  a large 
amount  of  money  is  due  to  England  for 
freight.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  foreign  loans  are  contracted  through 
the  agency  of  London  Banks,  and  the 
work  done  by  them  in  this  connection 
must  be  paid  for. 

What  the  balance  of  trade  chiefly  affects 
Is  the  foreign  exchanges,  i.e.,  the  rate  at 
which  foreign  bills  of  exchange  can  be 
bought  and  sold  in  this  country.  If  more 
money  is  due  to  a country  than  is  owing 
by  it,  the  price  in  that  country  of  bills 
payable  abroad  will  be  slightly  less  than 
their  face  value.  Such  bills  are  said  to  be 
at  a discount.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
merchants  of  a country  have  to  remit 
more  money  abroad  than  is  due  to  them 
from  foreign  countries,  the  price  of  foreign 
bills  will  1^  slightly  higher  than  their  face 
value,  and  they  are  then  said  to  be  at  a 
premium.  (See  Bill  Broker.') 

BALANCE  SHEET.  A document  show- 
ing the  accounts  of  a business.  It  is  the 
same  as  a statement  of  affairs,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  books 
being  balanced.  A proper  balance  sheet 
should  show 

1.  On  the  Dr.  side : (1)  Capital  of  the 
businesfs.  (2)  The  debts  and  liabilities. 
(3)  The  reserve  fund  set  aside  to  meet 
contingencies.  (4)  The  profit  and  loss. 

2.  On  the  Or.  side : (1)  The  property 
owned  by  the  business,  stock  in  trade, 
plant,  buildings,  etc.  (2)  The  debts 
owing  to  the  business.  (3)  The  cash 
and  investments  (if  any). 

BALANCING  BOOKS.  The  reckoning 
np  of  the  accounts  in  the  ledger  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  a business  stands, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  gain  made  or  the 
loss  sustained  in  a given  period. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  See  Index. 

BANK  BILL.  A bill  of  exchange  drawn 
by  one  bank  on  another  bank. 

BANK  CREDIT.  The  cr,edit  given  by 
a bank  to  a person,  who  gives  security  to 
the  bant  The  bank  allows  the  person  to 
draw  on  it  up  to  a certain  amount  agreed 
upon.  If  the  person  does  not  repay  the 
loan,  the  bank  may  realise  the  security,  or 
have  recourse  to  tiie  person  (if  any)  who 
has  agreed  to  become  responsible  for  the 
loan. 

BANK  OP  DEPOSIT.  A bank  which 
receives  money  and  pays  interest  on  it, 
on  condition  that  the  money  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  notice. 

BANK  OF  ISSUE.  A bank  that  issues 
its  own  notes. 

BANK  HOLIDAYS.  In  England  and 
Ireland  they  are  Easter  Monday,  Whit 
Monday,  the  first  Monday  in  August  and 
Boxing  Day,  the  26th  December,  but  if 
Boxing  Day  falls  on  a Sunday,  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  In  Scotland,  the  Bank 
Holidays  are  New  Year’s  Day,  Good 
Friday,  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  in 


August,  Christmas  Day.  If  New  Year’s 
Day  or  Christmas  Day  falls  on  a Sunday, 
then  the  Monday  following  is  a bank 
holiday.  In  addition  to  these,  other  days 
may  be  appointed  by  royal  proclamation 
as  bank  holidays. 

BANK,  JOINT  STOCK.  A bank,  of 
which  the  capital  is  subscribed  by  the 
shareholders,  who  are  members  of  a 
company,  usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
with  limited  liability.  If  a joint  stock 
bank  has  the  power  to  issue  notes,  the 
liability  of  the  shareholders  in  respect  to 
such  notes  is  unlimited.  (Refer  to  “ Banks, 
Joint  Stock”  in  Index.) 

BANK  NOTES.  Bank  notes  are  pro- 
missory notes  issued  by  a bank,  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand.  They  differ  from 
ordinary  promissory  notes,  in  that  after 
being  met,  they  may  be  re-issued,  a 
practice  very  common  with  Scotch  and 
Irish  Banks,  but  not  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  never  re-issues  notes  once 
they  have  been  returned  to  it.  Bank 
notes  of  less  than  £5  cannot  be  issued  or 
circulated  in  England,  though  Scotland 
and  Ireland  seem  to  thrive  on  one-pound 
notes.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  legal 
tender  for  all  sums  above  £5,  except  by  the 
bank  itself  or  its  branches.  This  means 
that  debts  may  be  lawfully  discharged  by 
the  payment  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
and  if  a creditor  refuses  them  and  after- 
wards sues  the  debtor,  he  will  probably 
lose  the  costs  of  his  action  ; but  the  Bank 
itself  cannot  compel  its  creators  to  accept 
its  notes  in  discharge  of  its  liabilities. 
Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  exactly 
on  the  same  footing  as  coined  money. 
Notes  of  other  banks  are  not  legal  tender, 
but  they  are  good  tender  if  not  objected 
to  at  the  time  of  tender. 

People  in  sending  notes  through  the 
post  often,  for  the  sake  of  security,  cut 
them  in  half,  sending  on  onel  half  first, 
and  then  the  second  half.  The  property 
in  the  whole  note  remains  in  the  sender 
until  he  sends  on  the  second  half,  and  if 
he  changes  his  mind  and  refuses  to  post 
the  second  half,  he  can  recover  the  first 
half  back.  If  a note  is  lost,  the  bank 
cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  it  unless  an 
indemnity  is  given. 

Bank  notes  are  negotiable  instruments, 
and  therefore  whoever  takes  them  in  good 
faith  and  gives  value  for  them  becomes 
the  absolute  owner  of  them,  even  If  the 
person  transferring  them  is  not  the  owner. 
If  notes  are  lost  or  stolen,  and  the  finder 
or  the  thief  pays  them  away  say  to  a shop- 
keeper, in  order  to  discharge  a debt,  and 
the  shopkeeper  takes  the  notes  in  good 
faith  not  knowing  they  were  lost  or  stolen, 
such  shopkeeper  becomes  their  owner,  and 
the  bank  cannot  refuse  to  cash  the  notes 
for  him. 

BANK  PAPER,  bills  accepted  or  en- 
dorsed by  a bank  (same  as  "Bank  Bills  ”). 

BANK  POST  BILL.  A bill  of  exchange 
which  can  be  purchased  from  a bank,  for 
the  purpose  of  remitting  money  to  a 
^stance.  The  bank  is  itself  the  acceptor 
of  the  bill,  which  is  usually  payable  so 
many  days  after  sight ; in  the  case  of  Bank 
of  England  post  bills,  the  period  is  seven 
da3rs.  It  is  said  that  no  days  of  grace  are 
allowed.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
such  a bill. 

“ Union  Bank  Post  Bill.” 

London,  1st  October,  1904. 

No. 

At  seven  days  after  sight,  I promise 
to  pay  this  my  Sola  Bill  of  Exchange  to 
John  Green,  or  order,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  value  received 
of  William  Bro’ivm. 

A.  B. 

Director  of  the  Union  Bank  of  England, 
£150. 
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In  this  example,  William  Brown  wished 
to  remit  £150  to  John  Green.  He  there- 
fore deposited  that  sum  with  the  Union 
Bank,  and  received  in  return  the  bill 
payable  by  the  bank  to  John  Green.  Of 
course,  if  William  Brown  had  an  account 
at  the  Union  Bank,  he  would  simply  have 
drawn  a cheque  on  the  bank,  and  post- 
dated it.  The  word  “ sola”  means  that 
the  bill  is  single,  and  is  not  one  of  a " set.’* 

BANK,  PRIVATE.  A private  bank  is 
a bank  carried  on  either  by  a single  owner, 
or  by  several  persons,  not  exceeding  ten 
in  number,  forming  an  ordinary  partner- 
ship. Most  of  the  old  private  banks  have 
been  amalgamated  with  modem  joint 
stock  banks. 

BANK  RATE.  This  is  the  advertised 
minimum  rate  per  cent,  of  discount 
charged  by  the  Bank  of  England.  (Refer 
to  “ Bank  Rate”  in  Index.) 

BANK  RETURN.  A report  issned 
weekly  by  the  Bank  of  England,  showing 
its  financial  condition.  (Refer  to  “ Bank 
Return  ” in  Index.) 

BANK  STOCK.  The  capital  of  a bank. 

BANipiR’S  CHEQUES.  A banker’s 
cheque  is  a cheque  dra^m  by  one  bank  on 
another  bank. 

BANKRUPT.  A person  who  is  insolvent, 
that  is,  unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  or  as  they 
become  dne.  Strictly  speaking,  the  terui 
should  only  be  applied  to  an  insolvent 
debtor  who  has  been  adjudged  bankrupt 
by  the  court. 

BANKRUPTCY.  Refer  to  Index. 

BARGAIN  AND  SALE.  The  phrase 
is  by  legal  usage  restricted  to  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  lands,  though  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  phrase  should  not  be 
applied  to  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods 
or  other  personal  property. 

BARRATRY.  The  term  comes  from 
an  Italian  word  signifying  to  cheat. 
Common  barratry  consists  in  habit ii ail t/ 
stiiTing  up  or  maintaining  quarrels  or  law 
suits,  or  in  continually  disturbing  the  peace 
by  brawls,  or  in  taking  or  detaining 
possession  of  property  the  right  to  which 
is  in  dispute.  Habitually  breeding  discord 
between  neighbours  is  also  barratry.  It 
is  a crime  punishable  with  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. A common  barrator  may  also  be  re- 
quired to  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour. 

In  marine  insurance  and  in  contracts 
relating  to  shipping  generally,  the  term 
barratry  means  any  fraud  or  knavery  or 
wilful  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the 
master  or  the  crew,  by  which  the  interests 
of  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  cargo  are 
injured,  e.g.,  scuttling  the  sldp,  or  abandon- 
ing it  without  just  cause,  pilfering  the 
cargo  and  the  like.  In  contracts  of  sea- 
carriage,  the  ship  owner  is  liable  to  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  if  any  loss  happens  to 
their  property  from  this  cause,  unless  the 
ship  owner  expressly  inserts  in  the  contract 
a clause  exempting  himself  from  this 
liability.  (See  Bill  of  Lading  and  Charter 
Party.) 

BEAR.  A stock  exchange  dealer,  who, 
having  agreed  to  deliver  stock  'which  he 
does  not  possess,  at  a certain  price,  hopes 
that  the  price  will  fall  before  the  next 
account,  for  then  he  will  be  able  to  buy 
the  stock  at  the  lower  price  and  sell  it  at 
the  agreed  price,  thereby  making  a profit. 
As  the  contract  is  frequently  not  one  to 
deliver  stock,  but  to  pay  " difference,’* 
the  seller  would  in  this  case  receive  from 
the  purchaser  the  difference  between  the 
actual  price  and  the  agreed  price.  Had 
the  stock  risen  in  price,  the  seller  would 
have  had  to  purchase  the  stock  and  deliver 
it  at  the  agreed  price  which  is  lower,  or  to 
pay  the  difference  in  price  to  the  purchaser. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  a person 
who  has  agreed  to  deliver  at  a certain  price 
stock  which  he  does  not  possess,  that  thfl 
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Btocksf  should  fall.  Eenfte  be  is  called 
a " bear,”  because  ho  endeavcnirs  to  puH 
ilowu  prices.  (See  Backwardation  and  Bull  > 

BEAR  ACCOUNT.  Where  a ” bear 
account  ” exists  in  any  stock,  the  amount 
of  stock  sold  for  the  settlement  is  greater 
than  the  .sellers  are  able  to  deliver,  and  if 
the  bear  is  not  able  to  find  the  stock  which 
be  h^  agreed  to  deliver,  he  may  have  to 
pay  ” backwardation  ” so  as  to  be  allowed 
to  “carry  over”  to  the  next  account,  in 
other  words,  he  may  have  to  pay  interest 
for  postponing  delivery  of  the  stock. 

BEARER  BOND.  A bond  for  the 
repayment  of  money  borrowed.  The 
ownership  of  it  can  be  transferred  by 
simple  delivery,  and  the  bearer  or  holder 
of  the  bond  becomes  entitled  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  the  principal 
guaranteed  by  the  bond. 

BELOW  PAR.  When  the  nominal  or 
par  value  as  it  is  called  of  shares  exceeds 
their  seliing  price,  tlie  shares  are  said  to 
be  at  a discount  or  below  par. 

BENEFICIAL  INTEREST,  an  interest 
giving  a person  the  right  to  enjoy  property 
or  to  derive  some  benefit  from  it,  in  cases 
where  such  person  may  not  be  the  legal 
owner  of  the  property,  e.g.  a mortgagor 
has  a beneficial  interest  in  the  property 
mortgaged,  though  in  law  he  is  not  the 
owner,  the  legal  ownership  being  vested  in 
the  mortgagee. 

BEQUEST  the  name  given  to  personal 

f>roperty,  such  as  goods  and  chattels,  and 
easehoids  bestowed  by  will  on  a person. 

BILL  BOOK.  In  practice,  bill  books 
are  merely  used  as  memorandum  books, 
and  do  not  form  part  of  the  book- 
keeping system  of  a firm.  They  contain 
Information  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
payable  to  the  firm  (bills  receivable),  and 
of  the  bills  payable  by  the  firm,  bills  which 
they  have  to  meet.  Tlie  following  items 
are  entered  • (1)  Date  of  the  bill  and  the 
length  of  time  it  has  to  run.  (2)  Name  of 
the  acceptor  (if  it  is  a bill  receivable)  and 
the  name  of  the  drawer  (if  it.  is  a bill 
payable).  (3)  Amount  of  bill  and  where 
payable.  (4)  Date  when  it  becomes 
due.  

BILL  BROKER.  A person  whose 
business  it  is  to  buy  and  to  sell  bills  of 
exchange.  Those  who  wish  to  remit 
money  to  a foreign  country  purchase  from 
the  broker  bills  payable  in  that  country, 
the  broker  having  previously  purchased 
the  bills  from  persons  who  have  to  receive 
money  from  the  country  in  question. 
Should  it  happen  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remit  more  money  to  a country  than  is  to 
be  received  from  it.  the  price  which  the 
broker  will  charge  for  bills  on  that  country 
win  be  slightly  higher  than  their  face  value, 
because  more  bills  are  wanted  than  are  in 
the  market,  and  the  bills  are  then  said  to 
be  at  a premium.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  to  be  received  from  a country 
more  money  than  has  to  be  remitted,  the 
price  charged  will  be  slightly  less  than 
the  face  value  of  the  bills,  which  are  then 
said  to  be  at  a discount.  The  price, 
however,  cannot  rise  above  or  fall  below 
a certain  point  called  the  “ specie  point.” 
If  the  price  of  bills  went  too  high,  persons 
wishing  to  remit  money  would  not  buy  the 
bills,  they  would  send  specie  (gold  or 
silver)  instead.  If  the  price  of  the  bills 
fell  too  low,  they  would  not  sell  bills  to  the 
broker,  they  would  prefer  to  wait  and 
have  the  specie  transmitted  to  them. 
The  specie  point  is  therefore  determined 
by  the  cost  of  transmitting  gold,  and  the 
expense  of  insuring  it  in  transit. 

N.B. — Bill  brokers  must  not  be  confused 
with  bill  discounters,  that  is,  persons  who 
cash  bills  (less  discount)  and  hold  the  bills 
until  they  mature,  when  they  receive  an 
amount  oorr^pondlng  to  the  face  value  of 
the  bilL 


BILL  OF  CREDIT.  A letter  frequently 
termed  a “ letter  of  credit  ” written  to 
a person  requesting  him  to  advance  to 
a tl.ird  person  named  tlierein,  money  up 
to  a certain  amount.  The  person  making 
the  request  undertakes  to  re-iraburse  the 
person  making  the  advance.  (See  Circular 
Note.) 

BILL  OF  ENTRY.  A certificate  de- 
livered to  the  Customs  authorities  by 
merchants  who  are  exporting  of  importing 
goods,  giving  particulars  of  tlie  nature, 
amount  and  value  of  the  goods,  and  tlie 
port  or  place  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be 
exported,  or  from  which  they  have  been  I 
imported.  When  tins  certificate  has  been  • 
signed  by  the  collector  of  customs,  the  • 
goods  can  then  be  sliipped  or  unlo.aded, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Good®  exported  are  ! 
“ entered  outwards,”  goods  imported  are  ■ 
“ entered  inwards  ” (See  also  DW-  oj  : 
Sir/ Ilf.) 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.  A bill  of ; 
exchange  is  a WTitten  order  addre  ed  by  ; 
one  person  to  another  reque..siing  him  to  ^ 
pay  to  a specified  person  or  bei^rer  a sum  ' 
curtain  at  a specified  time,  t Refer  to* 
“ Rills  of  Exchange’’  in  ItuhT.) 

BILL  OF  HEALTH.  A boeu merit  given 
to  the  master  of  a ship  by  the  autiK;' il u - 
of  the  port  from  which  the  sbij)  r : --s.  It 
describes  the  liealth  and  sanitary  condi-  ■ 
tions  of  the  port,  and  according  .<'•  r|  c;.-  i>  ' 
no  contagious  or  infectious  dise;;--!-  eyi-tinc  i 
or  is  feared  toe.\isi..  or  is  actually  e\i!  i?:  - 
at  the  time  of  the  sliip’s  deiiarture.  tin  bill 
i.s  clean  suspected  or  foul.  If  Lne  liill  i- 
clean,  the  pas.sengers  and  gootls  are  noi 
quarantined,  but  if  the  bill  is  suspected 
or  is  foul,  tliey  may  be  .subj-rcted  to 
quarantine.  (Refer  to  “Chip’s  I'apers’’. 
ill  Index.) 

BILL  OF  LADING.  A document  which  : 
is  given  by  tlie  miuster  or  the  ship’s  agent  ‘ 
stating  that  the  good.s  sent  by  a con.siu-nor 
have  been  received  on  board  ship,  and  tlie 
terms  on  wliich  the  goods  will  be  carried. 
It  also  serves  as  a document  of  title  to  the 
goods.  (Refer  to  ” Bill  of  Lading  ” in  i 
Index.)  \ 

BILL  OF  PARCELS.  An  account  given  ' 
by  tlie  seller  to  tlie  buyer,  containing 
particulars  of  the  goods  bought  and  their 
price. 

BILL  OF  SALE.  A grant  by  deed,  by  i 
w'hich  the  ownership  of  personal  chattels.  I 
but  not  the  pos,session  thereof,  is  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  (Refer  to 
“ Bills  of  Sale”  in  Index.) 

BILL  OF  SIGHT.  When  the  Importer 
of  goods  Ls  not  able  for  want  of  information 
to  make  a perfect  entry  of  the  goods,  i.e., 
to  fill  up  a bill  of  entry,  he  signs  a docu- 
ment called  a bill  of  sight,  giving  the  best 
description  of  the  goods  that  he  can.  Tlie 
goods  are  then  allowed  to  be  landed,  but 
before  they  can  be  actually  delivered  to 
the  importer  a perfect  entry  must  be  made. 

BILL  OF  STORE.  When  goods  of 
British  origin  have  been  exported  and  are 
afterwards  re-imported  witiiin  five  years 
of  exportation,  they  are  entered  by  a bill 
of  store,  which  gives  full  particulars 
regarding  them.  This  document  permits 
them  to  be  lauded  free  of  duty,  though 
they  would  be  liable  to  duty  if  of  foreign 
origin. 

BILL  OP  SUFFERANCE.  A permit 
authorising  coasting  vessels  to  trade  from 
one  English  port  to  another  without  paying 
customs  dues,  even  though  there  are 
dutiable  articles  on  board.  Of  course, 
these  goods  cannot  be  landed  until  the 
duty  is  paid,  unless  they  are  stored  in  a 
bonded  warehouse. 

BILL.  VICTUALLING.  Goods  carried 
on  board  ship  for  the  necessai’y  purposes 
of  the  voyage  are  exempted  from  customs 
due,  by  means  of  a peimit  called  the 
victualling  bill. 


BIMETALLISM.  The  py^tem  of  cur 
rency  in  which  there  are  two  nricrals  gold 
and  silver,  which  are  hotti  stamlards  of 
value  and  both  legal  tender,  and  in  whioh 
the  values  of  the  two  mr-Tril-  urn  -t-Ml<-d 
in  a fixed  ratio  one  to  afjnfluT  i he 
advo<‘ates  of  thL  »>y-tein  say  tiiat  if  a tfi- 
metallic  currency  were  < -t  i'  'i-i,ed.  'liere 
woulii  be  a greater  -ta*  i*  in  pries. 
The  great  difficulty,  hov  e- nr  [k  h.  lerer- 
miniiig  the  relative  vdi  c to  be  given  to 
gold  and  sil  ver.  At  the  - re-^ent  rime  i Inoq) 
pure  gold  is  about  t:  wr  v--.  -. . times 
the  value  of  .sil\>-r.  t u the  -ui.i  nrUT-  of 
the  birnetilllc  theory  would  i.ot  adi  ,pt 
tills  pro), nr* ion.  Emu  ^ufii-o-e  they  .iid, 
and  B liiiiHtillic  currenev  were  to  be 
e-tatilislii  d there  L no  gn arantee  that  the 
two  metr'-  would  remain  lived  in  value, 
'fhere  tiiiL'ht  be  di-'  o-.  eperi  emjrmouv-iy 
rich  gold  niines.  'Ihe  -uriply  of  gold 
might  be  so  great  that  W'-'d  wouirl  fall 
greatly  in  value  and  yet  in  a biinetallic 
currency  provi.'-ion  could  not  t e made  for 
t’iis.  -‘ii)  I'frie  a hi*  ii  r., ill'  i irr  ■ ' V were 
c^:  ahlished,  and  that  one  go)  ; i i-ce  stiould 
he  equal  In  value  to  ti  ;-ty-rwo  -ilver 
pier-cs.  each  of  ti.i  -ame  weig  .t.  Iri  pro'  ens 
of  time  it  mi;- ,i  tiaop' n t*  at  owing  to 
a .iiniinnf 'on  in  the  -ui'p  ; fp'.iti  lue  n.lnc.s, 
gold  '•  oulii  Is  Co;-:'-  V • V tl.at 

as  buhii'U.  01  > pi<  v of  gi)’.;  woum  be 
eoual  to  f-  r".  '.O  f-  of  -d  < r.  U ii.it 

would  liHi'pen  i.-  't  o p • p!e  v,  . ref  ise 
to  bring  '’oM  t<i  the  n >-(  to  be  coii  ed, 
h' ca  ;-e  a-  coin  it  v !.uh.  be  W'.nti  i.-—  in 
; « >■  ti'  .n  u-'  I u.  'on  For  rhe  -ame 
re  -on.  |i'  "I  ’ • • 1 ! lu'  It  'iowi,  iht-ir  gold 

coin  into  buiu-  u.  hu  au-p  in  tin  -'inpe  of 
I ullion  it  vould  buy  mo'-e  lOan  it 

would  ,s  miu,  and  v-  iion  eicli  <nge  It 
in  the  ofien  martni  f,>r  sbver.  Tlmn  they 
would  bring  the  -ilver  to  ine  rrJ'.t  to  be 
coined.  And  a ■ umier  a hinieta  lie  sy-tem 
both  met,'!'  would  he  legal  teiider  every 
debtor  would  pay  tiis  deht-  In  silver,  the 
cheaper  metal.  Tliu.s  the  hiinet  .lUc 
currency  would  become  practically  a mono- 
metallic currency. 

BLACK  LIST.  A list  of  persons  against 
whom  it  is  neces.sary  to  warn  tiie  puhlie, 
becau5^  their  credit  i.c  so  bad  that  it  U 
unwise  to  enter  into  contracts  with  them. 
Such  lists  are  pubfishe-t  by  tlie  various 
trade  protection  ageiu-jes  to  ft.fir  .sub- 
scribers for  their  private  infoni.  ition,  in 
order  to  protect  them  H orn  the  risk  of  bad 
debts.  The  list  contains  the  names  of 
persons  who  are  bankrupt,  or  have 
suspended  payment,  or  who  have  rai-ed 
money  on  their  goods  and  cliattels  by 
means  of  bilD  of  sale,  or  who  have  a 
number  of  unsatisiied  County  Court 
judgments  against  rliem 

BLANK  ACCEPTANCE.  Inhere  a per- 
son affixes  his  signature  to  a stamped  bill 
as  acceptor  without  mentioning  tiie  amount 
for  which  it  is  drawn.  Tlie  drawer  can 
afterwards  fill  up  the  bill  for  any  amount 
that  the  stamp  will  cover. 

BLANK  INDORSEMENT.  Where  a 
person  indorse®  his  name  on  a bill  of 
exchange  or  a bill  of  lading  or  other 
document,  without  inserting  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  document  is 
given.  A bill  of  exchange  indorsed  in 
blank  is  payable  to  bearer.  (See  under 
Billx  of  Exrhatuie.) 

BLANK  TRANSFER.  A document 
transferring  the  stock  or  shares  in  a Com- 
pany without  the  name  of  the  transferee 
being  filled  in.  It  is  resorted  to  when  the 
holder  of  the  shares  wishes  to  raise  money 
on  them,  and  it  empowers  the  lender  to 
deal  with  them  as  he  thinks  fit.  in  case  the 
money  is  not  repaid.  Tiie  borrower 
remains  on  the  list  of  shareholders  until 
the  lender  realises  them,  to  do  wliich.  he, 
the  lender,  must  have  his  name  entered 
on  tfae  register  of  shareholders.  A blank 
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transfer  cannot  be  by  deed,  for  a deed  that 
doe's  not  specify  both  the  name  of  the 
transferor  and  the  transferee  of  the  shares 
is  void. 

BOARD  OP  TRADE.  The  Board  of 
Trade  was  originally,  and  still  is  in  theory, 
a committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the 
consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to 
trade  and  foreign  plantations.  Its  work 
was  at  first  to  give  information  and 
advice  to  the  other  government  depart- 
ments when  they  required  it  in  matters  of 
trade.  It  also  collected  and  revised 
statistics  relating  to  trade.  The  name 
**  Board  of  Trade  ” was  first  officially 
recognised  in  the  Harbour  Transfer  Act, 
1862.  Since  1872,  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  become  almost  purely  administrative, 
regulating  and  supervising  all  matters 
concerning  the  mercantile  marine,  trade, 
navigation,  railways,  bankruptcy,  the 
registration  and  the  winding  up  of  com- 
panies, patents,  copyright  and  trade 
marks.  Tffie  work  of  the  Board  is  conducted 
through  the  following  departments : — 

1.  Marine.  This  department  adminis- 
ters the  Mercantile  Shipping  list  which 
deals  with  the  engagement  and  discharge 
of  seamen,  the  examination  of  masters, 
mates  and  engineers,  regulations  for  the 
health  of  the  crews,  survey  of  ships, 
inquiries  into  wrecks,  and  into  misconduct 
of  officers  and  engineers. 

2.  Statistical,  Commercial  and  Labour. 
The  duty  of  this  department  is  to  supply 
other  offices  with  Information  when  asked. 
It  prepares  returns  relating  to  shipping 
and  navigation,  and  compiles  statistics  re- 
lating to  railways,  emigration,  and  labour, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  the  hours  of  labour,  wages, 
the  condition  of  the  workers,  trades  onions 
and  strikes  and  the  price  of  commodities. 
It  edits  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
dealing  with  information  likely  to  be 
useful  to  business  men.  This  department 
administers  the  Conciliation  Act,  which 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  and 
of  preventing  disputes  between  employers 
and  employed. 

3.  Railway.  This  department  inspects 
railways  and  tramw^ays  before  they  are 
opened  for  traffic,  and  inquires  into 
accidents  when  they  occur.  It  reports 
on  tolls  and  rates  proposed  in  railway  and 
dock  bills.  Bye-laws  of  railway  and 
tramway  companies  have  to  obtain  its 
approval ; and  it  has  power  to  revise  the 
maximum  rates  charged  by  railways  for 
goods  traffic.  In  regard  to  electric  lighting 
it  has  power  to  make  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public.  It  supervises  the 
registration  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
and  deals  with  cop3nright,  trade  marks 
and  patents. 

4.  Bankruptcy.  The  bead  of  this 
department  is  the  Inspector-General  in 
Bankruptcy.  Its  work  is  to  see  that 
trustees  and  liquidators  who  administer 
bankrupt  estates,  or  who  deal  with  the 
winding  up  of  companies,  discharge  their 
duties  honestly  and  efficiently. 

6.  Finance.  This  department  deals 
with  the  accounts  of  lighthouses,  of  the 
superintendents  of  marine  offices  and  of 
receivers  of  wrecks.  It  administers  the 
merchant  seaman’s  fund,  seamen’s  savings 
banks,  seamen’s  money  orders,  wages  and 
effects  of  deceased  seamen,  and  relief  to 
distressed  seamen,  etc.  It  examines  the 
accounts  of  Life  Insurance  Offices  and  lays 
them  before  Parliament. 

All  moneys  produced  by  the  realisation 
of  bankrupt  estates  and  the  compulsory 
liquidation  of  limited  companies  are  in  the 
custody  of  this  department. 

6.  The  Harbour  and  Fineries  Depart- 
ment have  the  bare  of  the  foreshores 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  see  that  no 
Infory  Is  done  to  navigable  harbours  and 


channels ; the  registration  of  British  Ships 
and  the  preservation  of  fisheries  are  also 
in  their  hands. 

BONA  FIDE.  In  good  faith,  without 
fraud,  deceit  or  non-disclosure  of  the  truth. 

BOND.  A bond  is  a writing  signed  and 
sealed  by  a peraon  who  is  called  the  obligor, 
by  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
a certain  sum  of  money  to  another,  or  that 
he  is  bound  to  do  some  act  for  the  benefit 
of  that  other,  who  is  called  the  obligee. 

A bond  usually  contains  a condition 
that  if  the  obligor  pays  so  much  money, 
or  does  a specified  act,  the  contract  will  be 
void.  The  condition  is  that  if  the  debtor 
performs  the  specified  act  or  pays  the 
creditor  on  a given  day  a sum  of  money 
(usually  half  the  amount  which  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  owes,  and  which  is  called 
the  penalty),  the  bond  shall  be  void,  and 
the  debtor  be  released  from  his  obligation. 
The  law  will  not,  however,  compel  the 
payment  of  the  whole  penalty,  on  failure 
of  the  debtor  to  perform  the  condition. 
All  that  the  creditor  can  recover  is  the 
amount  really  owing ; and  if  the  arrears 
of  interest,  together  with  the  money 
actually  borrowed,  exceed  the  penalty, 
then  in  that  case  the  creditor  can  recover 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  only. 

Where  a person  gives  his  bond  not  to  do 
a certain  thing  under  a penalty,  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  do  the  thing  and  pay  the 
penalty.  The  Court  may  not  only  compel 
him  to  pay  the  penalty,  but  will  issue  an 
injunction  to  restrain  him  from  doing  the 
act  which  he  undertook  not  to  do.  Thus 
where  a bank  manager  gave  a bond  to  his 
employer  that  he  would  not  under  a 
penalty  of  £1,000  enter  the  service  of  any 
rival  bank  in  the  same  district  within  two 
years  after  leaving  his  service,  it  was  held 
that  the  bank  manager  could  not  by 
paying  the  £1,000  to  his  employer  claim 
the  liberty  of  entering  the  service  of  a rival 
bank.  And  as  he  had  become  engaged 
to  another  employer,  the  Com't  compelled 
the  bank  manager  to  quit  his  service. 

Money  due  under  a bond  can  be  re- 
covered within  twenty  years  after  it  has 
become  due,  whereas  in  the  case  of  simple 
contract  debts,  the  right  to  recover  is 
barred  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  the 
last  acknowledgment  in  uTiting  of  the 
debt,  or  the  last  payment  of  any  portion 
of  the  principal  or  interest. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a common 
money  bond  for  the  repayment  of  £1,000 : — 

“ Know  All  Men  by  these  presents  that 
I,  William  Brown,  of  409  Cheapside,  in  the 
City  of  London,  am  bound  to  Henry  Green, 
of  761  Wallbrook,  in  the  City  of  London, 
in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Henry  Green,  his  executors, 
administrators  or  assigns,  or  to  his  or  their 
attorney  or  attorneys,  for  which  payment 
I bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and 
administrators  by  these  presents.  Sealed 
with  my  seal. 

Dated  this  lat  day  of  October,  1904. 
Signed,  sealed  and  WILLIAM  BROWN, 
delivered  by  the 
said  William  Brown 
in  the  presence  of 
Thomas  Jones, 

628  Cheapside,  City  of  London. 

Merchant.” 

Now  the  Condition  of  the  above-written 
bond  is  such  that  if  the  above-bounden 
William  Brown,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators  should  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1905,  pay  to  the  above-named 
Henry  Green,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, or  a^gns  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  with  interest  for  the 
same,  from  the  date  of  the  above-written 
bond  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cant,  per 
annum,  without  any  deduction.  Then 
the  above-written  bond  shall  be  void. 


I otherwise  the  same  shall  remain  in  full 
I force  and  virtue. 

I Bonds  for  the  repavHient  of  money  are 
stamped  as  follows 


Not  exceeding  £10 
„ £25 


£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


d. 

3 

8 

3 

6 

9 

0 


, „ £50 

j £100 

I ,,  £150 

£200 
£250 

£300  ..  ..076 

Exceeding  £300,  then  for  every 

£100  or  part  of  £100  ..0  2 6 

I BOITDED  DEBT.  The  money  owing  by 
I a corporation  for  the  repayment  of  which 
] it  has  given  bonds. 

i bonded  goods.  Goods  liable  to 
j duty  are  not  required  to  pay  the  duty  so 
i long  as  they  are  not  intended  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Until  such 
i time  they  are  stored  in  bonded  warehonses, 
i which  are  under  the  control  of  Customs 
: or  Excise  Officers,  and  cannot  be  removed 
j until  the  duty  has  been  paid,  unless  they 
are  removed  for  exportation.  These  goods 
j are  “ in  bond  ” because  the  owners  enter 
I into  a bond  for  the  payment  of  the  duty 
I when  the  goods  are  removed  for  consump- 
i tion. 

; BONDED  WAREHOUSE.  A building 
where  dutiable  goods  can  be  stored  free 
of  duty,  until  removed  for  consumption, 
when  the  duty  on  them  is  paid.*  The 
warehouse  is  under  the  absolute  control 
of  revenue  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  taxes  on  the  goods  are  paid  before 
they  are  removed  for  consumption. 

In  order  to  obtain  permission  to  keep 
a bonded  warehouse,  a person  mnst  satisfy 
the  Customs  Authorities  that  the  ware- 
house is  necessary  for  the  locality,  and 
j must  enter  into  a bond  for  the  'proper 
keeping  of  the  warehouse.  After  the 
permission  has  been  obtained,  the  revenue 
officers  have  charge  of  the  warehouse,  and 
no  goods  can  be  removed  or  dealt  with  in 
any  way  except  by  the  permission  and  in 
the  presence  of  th'ese  officers. 

BOND  NOTE.  A permit  to  remove 
goods  from  a bonded  store  for  exporta- 
tion, or  for  removal  from  one  store  to 
another. 

BOOK  DEBTS.  Debts  due  to  a trader 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business,  and 
which  are  entered  in  his  account  books. 
These  debts  can  be  assigned,  but  the 
assignment  must  be  in  writing,  the  assignee 
must  give  consideration  or  value  for  the 
debt  being  assigned  to  him,  and  notice 
of  the  assignment  must  be  given  to  the 
debtor.  If  notice  is  not  given  to  the 
debtor,  be  may  pay  the  debt  to  the 
original  creditor,  and  in  that  case  the 
assignee  can  not  make  him  pay  over  again. 
Any  defence  which  the  debtor  may  have 
to  the  creditor’s  claim  will  be  equally  good 
against  the  assignee  of  the  creditor.  If 
a trader  becomes  bankrupt,  his  book  debts 
can  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  his  creditors, 
unless  prior  to  the  bankruptcy  he  had 
validly  assigned  them  to  another. 

BOTTOM.  In  commercial  language  the 
term  bottom  signifies  a ship. 

BOTTOMRY  BOND.  " A contract  by 
w'hich  in  consideration  of  a loan  of  money 
advanced  for  the  necessities  of  a ship  to 
enable  it  to  proceed  on  its  voyage,  the 
ship  is  made  liable  for  the  repayment  of 
the  money  in  the  event  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  its  destination.”  (Refer  to 
“Bottomry  Bond”  in  Index.) 

BOUGHT  DAY  BOOK,  the  book  In  which 
credit  purchases  are  entered  from  day  to 
dav. 

jBOUGHT  NOTES  AND  SOLD  NOTES. 

Not^  exchanged  between  two  merdiantB, 
embodying  the  terms  of  a contrao*  of  sale 
enterea  into  between  them.  The  bongUt 
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note  (bought  of  you)  is  given  to  the  seller 
the  sold  note  (sold  to  you)  is  given  to  the 
buyer ; but  where  a broker  is  employed, 
the  bought  note  is  given  to  the  buyer,  and 
the  sold  note  to  the  seller.  (See  Broker's 
Contract  Notes.) 

BOUNTIES.  When  the  government  of 
a country  wishes  to  foster  the  manufacture 
and  export  of  goods,  it  sometimes  pays 
money  to  the  manufacturers  or  the 
expor^rs,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell 
their  commodities  cheaply  to  foreign 
customers,  and  thus  undersell  their 
foreign  rivals.  These  payments  are  called 
bounties,  and  are  paid  according  to  the 
quantities  exported. 

BOURSE.  An  exchange  where  mer- 
chants meet  for  business,  but  the  term  is 
most  commonly  applied  to  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

BRAND,  a mark  indicating  the  quality 
of  goods,  or  the  manufacturer  by  whom 
they  are  made. 

BRITISH  SHIP  is  a ship  which  is 
registered  as  such,  and  which  is  entirely 
owned  by  British  subjects,  unless  registered 
as  the  property  of  a limited  company. 
(See  under  Shipping.) 

BROKER.  A broker  is  " an  agent 
employed  to  make  bargains  in  matters 
of  trade  or  navigation,  for  other  people 
in  return  for  a compensation  called 
brokerage.”  He  is  in  short  a mercantile 
agent.  A broker  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
contract.  He  cannot  as  a rule  buy  or 
sell  in  his  own  name,  when  acting  for  other 
people,  and  he  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  on 
the  contract  which  he  enters  into  on  behalf 
of  others,  unless  he  appears  on  the  contract 
to  be  a principal.  When  a broker  makes 
a contract  for  others,  he  enters  the  terms 
of  the  contract  in  his  own  book,  and  then 
sends  a copy  of  the  entry  to  both  parties. 
Tlie  bought  note  (bought  for  you)  is  sent 
to  the  buyer,  tlie  sold  note  (sold  for 
you),  is  sent  to  the  seller.  These  notes 
should  be  identical  in  terms,  otherwise 
there  may  be  no  contract  at  all,  especially, 
as  often  happens,  when  the  broker  has  not 
entered  the  terms  in  his  book. 

Insurance  Brokers  are  employed  to 
effect  policies  of  insurance.  The  under- 
writer is  paid  the  premium  by  them,  and 
they  in  turn  look  to  the  insured  for  the 
premium.  He  receives  the  policy  of 
insurance  from  the  underwriter,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  see  that  the  policy  is  drawn  up. 
He  must  use  all  diligence  in  obtaining 
adjustment  and  recovering  the  loss  for  the 
insured.  If  the  broker  pays  the  full  loss 
to  the  insured,  not  knowing  one  of  the 
underwriters  to  be  bankrupt,  he  is  pre- 
vented by  trade  custom  from  recovering 
it  back. 

A Ship  Broker  is  employed  to  effect 
the  charter  of  a ship.  He  is  usually  paid 
a commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
freight  by  the  ship-owner.  (Refer  to 
‘‘  Charter  Party  ” in  Index.) 

A broker  must  act  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  else  he  will  lose  his  right 
to  brokerage.  If  he  makes  any  secret 
profits  over  and  above  the  agreed  remu- 
neration, he  can  be  compelled  to  hand 
them  over  to  his  principal. 

BROKERAGE.  The  payment  made  to 
a broker  for  canning  out  the  sale  or  the 
purchase  of  property. 

BROKER’S  COOTRACT  NOTES.  The 
records  of  a transaction  which  a broker 
sends  to  his  principaL  The  bought  note 
(bought  for  you)  is  sent  to  the  buyer,  the 
sold  note  (sold  for  you)  to  the  seller. 
Both  notes  are  Identical  in  terms.  Where 
the  notes  refer  to  the  aale  of  stock  or  other 
eecurities  from  the  value  of  £6  to  £100, 
they  must  bear  a penny  stamp,  over  £100 
the  stamp  is  a shilling,  "toie  penalty  for  not 
stamping  or  for  not  transmitting  the  notes 
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is  £20.  If  the  broker  transmits  an  un- 
stamped note  he  cannot  recover  his 
commission,  but  if  he  transmit  no  note 
at  all,  he  can  recover  his  commission. 
Contract  notes  for  the  sale  of  goods  do 


the  stock,  pays  the  difference  to  the 
purchaser,  who  thus  makes  a profit.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  interest  of  ” bulls”  that 
the  price  of  stocks  should  rise,  and  their 
energies  are  directed  towards  keeping  up 
j not  require  a stamp,  but  contract  notes  prices.  (See  Bear,  Backwardation  and 
I for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  stock  or  market-  Contango.) 

abl^e  seemiti^  must  be  stamped  as  foUows  : BULL  ACCOUNT.  Where  buyers  have 
When  the  stock  is  of  the  value  bought  more  stock  for  the  settlement  than 

of  £5  and  under  the  value  £ b*  d.  they  are  able  to  take  up,  they  pay  interest 
of  £100  . . the  stamp — 0 0 1 to  be  allowed  to  postpone  the  taking  up 

When  the  value  exceeds  £100  of  the  stock  until  the  next  account.  This 

the  stamp — 0 1 0 payment  made  by  the”  bulls  ” for  carrying 
The  stamps  used  are  adhesive,  and  when  over  is  called  contango, 
the  stamp  is  one  shilling,  a Special  Stamp  BULLION.  Uncoined  gold  and  silver  • 
used  only  for  contract  notes  must  be  the  precious  metals  viewed  solely  as 
purchased.  The  penalty  for  evading  this  merchandise  and  not  as  money, 
duty  is  £20 ; and  if  a broker  transmits  an  BUREAU  DE  CHANGE.  A monc^-. 
unstamped  contract  note,  he  forfeits  his  changer’s  place  of  business. 

BUYERS  OVER,  a phrase  indicating 
BROKER  S ^ ORDER,  the  same  as  that  in  a given  market  there  are  no  sellers, 

Backed  Note." or  that  there  are  more  buyers  llian  sellers. 

BROKER’S  RETURNS,  lists  supplied  to  BUYING  IN.  When  a seller  does  not 
ship  brokers  showing  all  the  goods  which  deliver  the  stock  to  a purchaser  at  the 
have  been  received  as  cargo  on  board  ship,  appointed  time,  the  purchaser  may  buy 
These  lists  afford  proof  as  to  whether  the  the  stock  in  the  market  and  charge  any 
goods  have  been  received  on  board  or  not,  extra  expenses  incurred  to  tlie  seller, 
and  are  available  where  a mate’s  receipt  I Usually  certain  “ days  of  grace”  ere 
has  not  been  given.  j allowed  the  seller  in  which  to  make 

“ B ” STOCK,  a name  fpven  to  the  pre-  delivery,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  period 
ference  stock  of  certain  railway  companies,  i delivery  has  not  been  made,  the  nun  ha'^^r 


BUCKET  SHOP.  A name  given  to  the 
offices  of  brokers  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  These  outside 
brokers  are  not  allowed  to  carry  out  the 
sale  or  the  purchase  of  stocks  and  shares,  i 


may  instruct  tlie  oilicials  of  the  Buying-in 
and  Selling-out  Department  to  buy  tiio 
stock  for  him,  any  extra  expense  incuned 
being  charged  to  the  seller. 

BYELAWS.  Originally  tlie  word  bje- 


For  this  purple  they  must^mploy  brokers  I law  meant  a law  made  by  the  local 


who  are  members  of  the  ” House,”  a name 
given  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.  A building 


authority  for  the  regulation  of  a town. 
Now-a-days  it  moans  any  law,  rale  or 
regulation  affecting  the  public,  made  by 


society  advances  to  its  members  loans  for  any  corporation  or  company  in  pursuan*  e 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  houses,  or  of  I of  powers  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliameric. 
acquiring  land  for  building  purposes.  | These  bye-laws  must  not  contravene  the 
In  return  for  the  loan,  the  house  or  land  j law  of  the  land,  and  in  making  them  the 
so  acquired  is  mortgaged  to  the  society.  ■ corporation  or  the  company  must  not 
When  the  loan  is  repaid,  the  house  becomes  j exceed  the  powers  conferred  on  it  by 
the  absolute  property  of  the  member.  The  ■ Parliament. 

fund  out  of  which  the  society  grants  the  CALL  MONEY,  a money-market  term 
loans  is  provided  by  the  subscription  of  to  signify  loans  made  by  a bank  to  bill- 


the  members  themselves.  The  membei-s 
may  be  investing  members,  who  merely  pay 
subscriptions  to  the  societ}^  receiving 
interest  on  their  subscriptions;  or  they 
may  be  borrowing  members,  who  obtain 
from  the  society  loans  on  mortgage. 

Building  Societies  are  of  two  kinds — 
Terminating  and  Permanent. 

1.  In  a terminating  society  each 
member  takes  a share,  for  which  he  usually 
pays  by  instalments.  Out  of  the  fund  thus 
provided,  loans  are  made  to  the  members 
up  to  the  value  of  the  share.  The  members 
ballot^  among  themselves  as  to  the  order 
in  which  each  shall  obtain  his  loan,  and 
when  he  receives  bis  advance  he  mortgages 
to  the  society  the  property  which  he  has 
purchased  with  the  loan,  as  a security 
that  he  will  pay  all  the  instalments. 
^\Tien  the  last  member  receives  his  share, 
by  which  time  all  the  instalments  due  by 
him  and  the  other  members  will  have  been 
paid,  the  society  terminates. 

2.  In  a permanent  society,  which  may 
last  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  members 
take  shares  for  which  they  can  pay  either 
in  a lump  sum  or  by  instalments,  receiving 
interest  on  their  payments.  Advances 
are  made  to  members  on  mortgage  of  the 
property  purchased  with  the  advance. 
These  loans  are  paid  off  by  instalments 
'which  cover  both  principal  and  interest. 
(Refer  to  “Building  Societies”  in  Index.) 

BULL.  A person  who  agrees  to  buy 
at  a certain  price  stocks  and  shares  which 
he  does  not  want,  in  the  hope  that  before 
the  account  the  price  will  rise.  The 
seller  will  then  have  to  buy  them  at  the 
higher  price  and  sell  them  at  the  lower, 
and  as  tlie  contract  is  usually  a contract 
to  pay  differences,  he,  instead  of  delivering 


brokers  and  others,  repayable  on  demand. 

CALLS.  1.  The  instalments  by  which 
the  capital  of  a limited  company  is  paid  up. 
Usually  the  shares  are  is.sued  on  the  terats 
that  so  much  of  the  value  of  the  shares 
shall  be  paid  on  allotment,  the  remainder 
to  be  paid  by  instalments  at  stated  in- 
tervals, or  when  the  directors  shall  think 
fit.  It  is  the  payments  made  when 
“called  for”  by  the  directors  that  are 
termed  calls. 

2.  In  stock  exchange  transactions,  a 
“ call  ” gives  one  dealer  the  option  of 
calling  or  buying  from  another  a certain 
amount  of  securities  or  shares  at  a fixed 
price  within  a certain  period.  For  this 
option  of  buying  or  not  as  he  thinks  fit, 
he  pays  a price  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties.  (See  Options.) 

CALLED  BO^.  See  Brawn  Bond. 

CALL  OPTION.  See  Options. 

CAMBIST.  A money-changer  ; a person 
who  buys  and  sells  bills  of  exchange. 

CAPITAL.  Capital  is  defined  by  Adam 
Smith  as  ” that  part  of  a man’s  stock 
which  he  expects  to  afford  him  a revenue.” 
Another  view  is  that  capital  is  wealth  in 
process  of  exchange,  before  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  Thus  the  loaf 
which  a family  eats  is  not  capital,  but  the 
same  loaf  in  the  baker’s  shop  forms  part 
of  the  baker’s  capital,  because  out  of  the 
sale  of  it  he  expects  to  make  a profit. 
Again,  the  jewels  which  a lady  wears 
cannot  be  said  to  be  capital,  but  the  jewels 
in  a jeweller’s  shop  are  capital.  Whether 
wealth  is  or  is  not  capital  de^nds  on  the 
use  to  which  it  Is  put.  If  wealth  is 
intended  for  consamption  It  Is  not  capital, 
but  if  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a profit  it  is  capital.  The  true 
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I'ancUona  of  capital  in  an  econoroic  sense 
are  to  assist  the  labourer  with  tools  and 
materiitls,  and  to  enable  the  capitalist 
to  accumulate  a stock  which  he  can 
dispose  of  at  a time  when  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  him.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  functions  of  capital  is  not 
to  maintain  the  labourer ; in  short,  wages 
are  not  paid  out  of  capital,  but  out  of  the 
product  which  the  labourer  has  himself 
been  employed  to  make. 

Capital  is  sometimes  described  as  being 
either  fixed  capital  or  circulating  capital. 
Fixed  capital  is  in  a more  or  less  permanent 
form,  and  it  means  such  wealth  as  is  not 
exhausted  by  a single  act  of  production, 

! e.g.,  buildings,  machinery,  railways,  and 

I the  like.  Circulating  capital  consists  of 
such  things  as  raw  materials  which  have 
not  reached  their  final  stage,  and  which 
are  intended  to  be  worked  up  into  new 
forms.  The  distinction,  though  somewhat 
convenient,  is  based  on  an  erroneous  idea, 
and  has  led  to  many  wrong  conclusions 
in  the  theory  of  the  production  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth. 

In  commerce,  capital  is  regarded  as  the 
entire  property  of  a businass  undertaking 
which  is  devoted  to  the  carrying  on  of  its 
affairs  for  the  purpose  of  earning  profits 
and  of  liquidating  its  liabilities.  In  a 
Limited  Company,  the  capital  is  that  sum 
subscribed  by  the  shareholders  for  carrying 
on  the  undertaking.  The  sum  authorised 
to  be  raised  by  the  Memorandum  of 
Association  of  a limited  company  is  called 
the  “ nominal  ” or  “ authorised  ” or 
“registered”  capital  of  the  company. 
The  sum  actually  subscribed  in  return 
for  the  allotment  of  the  shares  is  called 
the  ‘ ' subscribed  ” capital,  and  is  frequently 
far  smaller  in  amount  than  the  authorised 
capital.  The  portion  unpaid  is  called  the 
" mipaid  ” or  “ uncalled  ” capital,  and 
may  afterwards  be  demanded  in  the  shape 
of  “ calls  ” from  the  shareholders,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business 
or  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the 
liabilities  of  the  company. 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT.  The  account 
which  in  great  industrial  undertakings, 
like  railways,  deals  with  the  capital  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  the  undertaking. 
It  is  kept  quite  separate  from  the  revenue 
account,  which  deals  with  the  earnings 
of  the  enterprise. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  the  share  capital 
contributed  by  the  shareholders  of  a 
limited  company, 

CARR]^.  A common  carrier  is  one 
who  carries  goods  as  his  regular  business, 
and  who  holds  himself  out  as  ready  and 
willing  to  do  so  for  any  person  who  may 
wish  to  engage  him.  (For  his  liabilities 
refer  in  Index  to  “ Common  Carrier,” 
“Ship-Owner  as  Carrier,”  and  “Railway 
Company  as  Carrier.”) 

CARRYING  OVER.  When  a person 
has  agreed  to  sell  at  a stated  price  stock 
which  he  does  not  possess,  he  may  find  it 
inconvenient  to  deliver  the  stock  on  settling 
day.  He  accordingly  pays  interest  on  the 
amount  of  stock  which  he  agreed  to  deliver 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  defer  the  delivery 
to  the  next  settlement.  This  pa3Tnent 
is  called  backwardation,  and  the  process 
of  deferring  delivery  is  called  ” carrying 
over.”  Similarly  when  a dealer  has 
agreed  to  buy  at  a stated  price  stock 
which  he  does  not  w’ant,  he  makes  a pay- 
ment called  contango,  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  defer  acceptance  of  the  stock 
until  the  next  settlement ; in  other  words 
to  have  his  account  “ carried  over  ” until 
the  next  account  day.  (See  Backwarda- 
tion and  Contango.) 

CART  NOTE.  When  dutiable  goods 
which  are  not  Intended  for  Immediate 
consumption  in  the  country  itself,  or  are 
Intended  for  exportation,  are  carried  from 


one  bonded  warehouse  to  another,  or  from 
the  bonded  warehouse  to  the  docks  for 
shipment  abroad,  they  must  be  carried 
in  bonded  carts,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
tampered  with.  Permission  to  carry 
them  in  this  way  is  given  by  a document 
called  a cart  note, 

CASE  OF  NEED.  Sometime  a drawer 
or  an  indorser  may  insert  in  a bill  of 
exchange  the  name  of  a person  to  whom 
the  holder  of  the  bill  may  resort  in  case  of 
need,  i.e.,  if  the  bill  is  dishonoured  by 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment.  Such 
person,  who  is  called  the  referee,  in  case 
of  need  will  meet  the  biU  if  it  is  dis- 
honoured. The  holder  may  resort  to  him 
or  not,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

CASH.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term 
cash  means  coined  money  or  any  other 
medium  which  is  legal  tender,  such  as 
Bank  of  England  notes ; but  the  term  is 
frequently  used  with  reference  to  things 
which  can  be  readily  converted  into 
money,  e.g.,  bank  notes,  cheques,  bills  of 
exchange,  exchequer  bills,  and  the  like. 

CASH  ACCOUNT.  An  account  in 
which  all  the  cash  received  is  entered  on 
the  debit  side,  and  all  the  cash  paid  out  is 
entered  on  the  credit  side.  When  the 
debit  side  exceeds  the  credit,  there  is  a 
balance  of  cash  in  hand ; when  the  credit 
side  exceeds  the  debit,  there  is  a de- 
ficiency of  cash. 

GASH  BOOK.  Where  a cash  accoimt 
is  not  kept,  the  Cash  Book  is  used  instead 
and  serves  precisely  the  same  functions. 
The  Cash  Book  and  not  the  Cash  Account 
is  adopted  in  modern  book-keeping.  A 
petty  cash  book  is  kept  for  small  payments, 
the  totals  of  which  are  afterwards  entered 
in  the  Cash  Book. 

CASH  CREDIT.  See  Bank  Credit. 

CASTING  VOTE.  A vote  given  by 
a chairman  of  a public  meeting,  when  tlie 
meeting  is  equally  divided,  so  that  a 
decision  may  be  made  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  usual  to  confer  this  power  on  a chair- 
man, otherwise  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
a casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
vote. 

CAVEAT  E3MPTOR.  See  under  Sale. 

CERTIFICATED  BANKRUPT.  A bank- 
rupt who  has  obtained  his  discharge. 

CERTIFIED  CHEQUE  OR  MARKED 
CHEQUE.  A cheque  recognised  by  a 
banker  and  marked  by  him,  that  it  is 
a valid  cheque,  and  will  be  paid  on  presen- 
tation. Where  a banker  certifies  a cheque, 
he  is  bound  to  meet  it,  and  the  drawer  of 
the  cheque  is  no  longer  liable  in  it,  after 
it  has  been  certified  at  the  request 
of  the  holder.  Most  of  the  legal  decisions 
on  marked  cheques  are  American,  for  in 
that  part  of  the  world  they  are  frequently 
met  with,  but  in  this  country  the  practice 
of  certifying  cheques  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION. 
A certificate  granted  by  the  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  showing  that 
a company  has  been  duly  registered. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN.  A docu- 
ment showing  the  place  of  origin  of  goods, 
where  tliey  have  grown  or  have  been 
manufactured. 

CERTIFIED  TRANSFER.  See  Marked 
Transfer. 

CHAhlBER  OF  COMMERCE.  An 
association  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
financiers  and  others  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
fostering  trade  interests  in  general,  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  its  own  district  in 
particular.  For  this  purpose  these  associa- 
tions collect  information  relating  to  all 
matters  affecting  trade  and  di.scuss  such 
measures  as  are  likely  to  promote  their 
Interests,  Legislative  measures  tending 
to  affect  commercial  interests  are  keenly 
debated,  and  united  action  is  taken 
regarding  them,  either  by  petitaoning 


Parliament,  or  by  putting  pressure  on 
private  members.  In  addition,  they  play 
an  important  part  in  trade  and  lebouT 
disputes. 

For  the  most  part,  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  sprung  into  existence  during 
the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years ; but  several 
were  founded  during  the  lart  quarter  of 
the  18th  century,  the  earliest  being  that 
of  Glasgow,  founded  in  1782,  followed  at 
short  intervals  by  Dublin,  Manchester, 
Belfast  and  Birmingham.  The  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  founded  in 
1851,  that  of  London  being  the  latest, 
1881.  There  are  now  over  100  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  ten  of  which  are  in 
Scotland  and  ten  in  Ireland.  Two  or 
three  of  these  bodies,  notably  that  of 
Glasgow,  are  incorporated  under  Royal 
Charter,  but  the  greater  number  are 
incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acte, 
and  as  they  are  not  formed  for  purposes 
of  gain,  they  are  entitled  by  a license  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  omit  the  word 
“ limited  ” after  their  names. 

A new  development,  which  has  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
is  the  formation  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  founded  in  1860. 
The  Association  holds  an  annual  congress, 
usually  during  the  month  of  September, 
at  one  or  other  of  the  provincial  towns. 
To  this  congress  are  invited  delegates  from 
foreign  chambers,  and  officials  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  discuss  and  promote 
measures  likely  to  further  the  interests 
of  trade  and  commerce. 

CHAMPERTY,  A criminal  transaction 
in  which  one  person  lends  money  to 
another  in  order  to  carry  on  a lawsuit  for 
the  recovery  of  property,  on  the  under- 
standing that  should  the  lawsuit  be 
successful,  the  party  lending  the  money 
shall  share  in  the  proceeds. 

CHARGES  FORWARD  OR  CARRIAGE 
FORWARD.  A term  which  means  that 
the  person  to  whom  goods  are  sent  will 
pay  the  cost  of  carriage  on  delivery  of  the 
goods. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT.  A per- 

son  who  holds  a certificate  from  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  able  to  do  accountancy 
business.  The  certificate  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  the  examinations  held  by  the 
Institute. 

CHARTERED  COMPANY.  A company 
which  has  been  granted  a charter  from 
the  Crown,  authorising  it  to  carry  on 
a certain  business  or  undertaking.  Com- 
panies of  this  nature  have  in  some  cases 
had  considerable  governing  powers  granted 
them  under  their  charter,  by  which  they 
were  able  to  conquer  and  rule  vast  terri- 
tories. Such  for  instance  was  the  old 
East  India  Company,  and  the  Chartered 
Company  which  rules  Rhodesia. 

CHARTER-PARTY.  A contract  by 
which  a ship  owner  places  a ship  or  a part 
of  a ship  at  the  disposal  of  a merchant 
for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea.  In 
return  the  merchant,  who  is  called  the 
charterer,  agrees  to  pay  a sura  of  money 
called  freight.  (See  under  Shipping.) 
CHATTELS.  See  under  Bills  of  Sale. 
CHEAP  MONEY.  Money  is  said  to  be 
cheap  when  it  can  be  obtained  easily  and 
at  a low  rate  of  interest ; in  other  words, 
when  the  bank  rate  is  low  so  that  bills  of 
exchange  are  discounted  at  a price  a little 
less  than  their  face  value,  and  loans  on 
stocks  and  other  securities  are  secured  on 
very  favourable  terms. 

CHEQUE.  A bill  of  exchange  drawn 
on  a banker  payable  on  demand.  (Refer 
to  “ Cheques  " in  Index.) 

CHEQUE-BOOK.  A book  containing 
blank  cheques  supplied  by  a bank  to  Ite 
customers,  that  Is,  to  those  who  have  an 
account  at  the  bank. 
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CHEQUES,  CROSSED.  Refer  io 
“Cheques”  in  Index. 

CH^UE  TO  BEARER.  A cheque 
which  is  payable  without  the  necessity 
of  indorsement  by  the  payee. 

CHEQUE  TO  ORDER.  A cheque 
which  has  to  be  Indorsed  by  the  payee 
before  payment  of  it  can  be  obtained. 

CHOP.  A term  used  in  the  China  trade 
as  equivalent  to  brand. 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION,  the  right  to  a thing, 
as  distinct  from  the  thing  itself.  The 
term  include  all  rights  arising  out  of 
contracts,  e.g.  debts,  negotiable  instru- 
ments, policies  of  insurance,  and  the  like. 
The  term  is  also  used  in  a wider  sense  to 
include  personal  property  of  an  intangible 
nature,  e.g.  copyright. 

A chose  in  action  can  be  assigned  only 
in  writing  signed  by  the  assignor,  and 
where  the  chose  in  action  is  a right  arising 
out  of  a contract,  notice  must  be  sent  to 
the  person  liable  on  the  contract.  Con- 
sideration or  value  in  return  for  the  assign- 
ment must  also  be  given  to  the  assignor, 
except  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments, where  consideration  Ls  presumed. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  assignment  is  made 
by  simple  delivery  of  the  instrument,  and 
need  not  be  in  writing. 

The  assignee  of  a chose  in  action  pother 
than  a negotiable  instrument)  can  have 
no  better  title  to  it  than  the  assignor  had, 
and  any  defence  which  the  party  liable  on 
the  contract  might  have  had  against  the 
assignor  will  be  equally  good  against  the 
assignee. 

CHOSE  m POSSESSION,  a term  em- 
ployed to  denote  goods  and  chattels.  It 
i.s  equivalent  to  a thing  actually  in  one’s 
possession. 

CIRCULAE  NOTE.  When  a person 
going  abroad  wishes  to  avoid  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  carrying  large  sums  of  money,  he 
obtains  from  his  banker  "circular  notes,” 
in  each  of  which  the  banker  requests  his 
foreign  correspondents  to  pay  to  the 
person  named  in  an  accompanying  letter 
a certain  sum.  This  letter  is  called  " a 
letter  of  indication,”  and  is  signed  by 
the  banker  and  by  the  payee,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  risks  of  personation  and  of 
forgery.  It  contains  a list  of  the  foreign 
banks  at  which  the  circular  notes  can  be 
cashed.  These  notes  are  of  no  value 
without  the  letter  of  indication  and  vice 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM.  Anything 
which  serves  the  purposes  of  coined  money 
in  effecting  sales  and  purchases,  and  in 
discharging  debts  and  other  obligations. 

CLEAN  BILL.  A clean  bill  of  health 
is  a bill  which  states  that  the  place  from 
which  a ship  comes  is  free  from  infections 
or  contagious  diseases. 

A clean  bill  of  lading  is  one  where  the 
captain  states  that  the  goods  were  received 
in  good  order  and  condition,  without  any 
qualification  whatever.  As  between  the 
Shipowner  and  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
the  phrase  indicates  that  the  shipowner 
has  no  claim  against  the  goods,  except 
for  freight. 

CLEARANCE.  The  permission  to  sail 
given  to  the  master  of  a ship  by  the  officers 
of  customs  on  his  complying  with  the 
necessary  formalities  and  paying  port 
dues,  light  dues,  and  other  charges. 

In  regard  to  goods,  clearance  means 
that  the  necessary  formalities  have  been 
complied  with,  and  the  duties  (if  any) 
have  been  paid,  in  order  to  have  the  goods 
passed  by  the  customs  officers. 

CLEARING  A BILL,  to  get  cash  for  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

CLEARING  BANS.  A bank  which  ia 
a member  of  the  London  Bankers’  Clearing 
House. 

CLEARING  HOUSE  (Banking).  The 
house  in  which  bankers  meet  in  order  to 


settle  their  obligations  to  one  another. 
By  means  of  this  institution,  cheques  and 
drafts  which  the  customers  of  the  van  one 
banks  have  drawn  on  their  respective 
banks,  and  which  have  been  paid  into 
banks  other  than  their  own,  are  set-off 
against  one  another,  so  that  on  the  whole 
very  little  gold  passes  between  the  banks. 
For  instance,  at  the  close  of  the  day’s 
business,  bank  A may  have  paid  into  it 
cheques  to  the  value  of  £10,000  drawn  on 
bank  B.  If  now,  bank  B has  an  equal 
amount  of  cheques  drawn  on  bank  A,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  two  banks  will  not  have 
to  transfer  any  gold  to  each  other.  The 
transfer  of  the  cheques  will  do  equally  well. 
(Refer  to  “Clearing  House”  in  Index.) 

CLEARING  HOUSE  (Railways).  An 
association  of  which  nearly  all  the  railways 
in  England  and  Scotland  are  members. 
It  deals  with  through  traffic,  that  i.s,  where 
passengers  and  goods  are  carried  in  one 
journey  over  lines  belonging  to  two  or 
more  companies.  It  settles  what  portion 
of  the  fares  and  charges  should  be  allotted 
to  each  of  the  companies  over  whose  lines 
the  goods  and  passengers  are  carried. 
The  Clearing  House  also  deals  with 
inquiries  as  to  lost  luggage  and  goods. 
(Refer  to  “Clearing  House”  in  Index.) 

CLOSING  PRICES.  The  prices  which 
prevail  in  a market  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
operations. 

COASTING  TRADE.  All  trade  carried 
on  by  sea  from  any  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  any  other  part  thereof.  No 
goods  can  be  carried  in  a coasting  ship 
except  such  as  shall  be  laden  to  be  carried 
coast-v,'ise  at  some  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  master  of  a coasting  ship 
is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £100  if,  when  at 
sea,  he  takes  in  or  puts  out  goods,  or  if  he 
deviates  from  the  voyage,  nSess  forced  by 
unavoidable  circumstances,  or  if,  having 
touched  at  some  place  over  sea,  he  does 
not  make  known  this  fact  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  the  first  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  the  vessel  arrives.  The 
master  must  keep  a proper  cargo  book, 
stating  his  name,  the  port  of  destination, 
and  the  port  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 
Before  leaving  the  port  of  lading,  a copy 
of  a “ transire  ” or  pass  for  the  goods 
must  be  furnished  to  the  Customs  author- 
ities, and  tins  transire  must  be  given  up 
to  the  proper  Customs  Officer  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  ship’s  arrival  at 
the  port  of  discharge. 

N.B. — Coasting  vessels  are  exempt 
from  compulsory  pilotage. 

COINA(}E.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  standard  of  value  is  the  sovereign, 
which  when  issued  from  the  Mint  must 
not  exceed  123‘47447  grains  in  weight, 
or  be  less  than  123‘27447  grains,  this 
allowance  for  variations  in  the  weight 
being  known  as  the  “ remedy  ” or  margin 
within  which  the  coin  will  be  regarded  as 
of  correct  weight.  The  gold  of  which 
sovereigns  are  made  (standard  gold) 
consists  of  eleven-twelfths  pure  gold  and 
one-twelfth  alloy  (copper).  This  admix- 
ture of  alloy  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  coin  more  durable.  Twenty  pounds 
weight  troy  of  standard  gold  are  coined 
into  934  sovereigns  and  one  half-sovereign. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign  is  the 
standard  money,  it  is  meant  that  the  value 
of  the  sovereign  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  value  of  the  material  of  which  It  is 
made.  The  silver  and  the  copper  coins 
are  token  money,  that  is,  the  nominal  value 
of  a silver  or  a copper  coin  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Token  money  is  in  this  oountey  legal 
tender  bo  a lirnited  amount — fcaty  shillings 
in  the  case  of  silver,  and  twelve  pence  for 
copper.  That  ia  to  say,  a debt  of  more 
than  forty  shillings  cannot  be  discharged 
by  a payment  in  silver,  and  a debt  of 


more  than  a shilling  cannot  be  paid  la 
copper  money,  unles?  the  creditor  agrees  to 
accept  the  payment.  The  amount  of  silver 
and  copper  coinage  to  be  issued  is  arranged 
by  consultation  between  the  Mint  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

A pound  troy  of  silver  Is  coined  into 
sixty-six  shillings,  and  as  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  silver  is  considerably  less  than 
£1  10s.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mint  makes 
a considerable  profit  on  the  coinage  of 
silver  ; in  the  case  of  the  copper  coinage 
the  profit  is  even  greater. 

COSIBmATION  or  COMBINE.  The 
term  “ combine  ” is  applied  to  a union  of 
^e  leading  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  any 
line  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  trade  interests,  which  nsually 
means  the  keeping  up  of  prices,  and  the 
doing  away  of  competition  amongst  them- 
selves, at  the  expense  of  the  community 
at  large.  (See  Trusts.) 

COMMANDITE.  Strictly  speaking, 
(pmmandite  Is  a loan  to  a person  engaged 
in  business,  but  in  its  ordinary  sense  It  is 
equivalent  to  a share  in  a partnership 
business,  the  liability  on  which  Is  limited 
in  amount.  In  French  commandite 
companies  there  are  two  kinds  of  partners, 
one  called  assocics  en  nom  colleriij,  who  are 
like  partners  in  English  law,  and  whose 
liability  for  the  debts  of  the  firm  i.s  un- 
limited. The  other  called  commaridi'aires^ 
who  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  business, 
but  embark  their  money  in  it,  and  whose 
liability  is  limited  like  the  members  of 
a limited  company  in  England. 

CO  FEPCIAL  BILL,  fee  Trade  Bill. 
COMMERCIAL  CRISIS  or  PANIC. 
When  a great  number  of  trading  concerns 
suspend  payment,  a feeling  of  distrust 
prevails  amongst  bankers  and  others 
whose  business  it  is  to  lend  money  to  those 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
accordingly  they  refuse  to  advance  loans, 
except  at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  on 
securities  that  can  be  quickly  realised. 
The  result  is  that  many  undoubtedly 
solvent  concerns  are  unable  to  procure 
the  advances  necessary  to  meet  their 
current  liabilities,  though,  if  given  time, 
they  could  pay  more  than  twenty  shillings 
in  the  £.  Hence  these  businesses  come 
to  grief,  and  involve  many  others  in  their 
fall,  and  in  the  end  there  is  panic  all  round. 
This  sudden  contraction  of  credit  which 
precipitates  tlie  crisis  generally  follows  an 
undue  expansion  of  credit.  When  trade 
is  brisk  and  prices  high,  banks  are  only  too 
ready  to  make  advances  to  traders,  either 
by  allowing  them  to  over-draw,  or  by 
discounting  bills  drawn  against  the  pro- 
ceeds of  consignments  of  goods,  which 
proceeds  are  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the 
high  prices  prevailing.  This  easiness  of 
obtaining  credit  in  the  shape  of  loans 
enables  traders  and  mauufacturerB  to 
enlarge  their  business.  Goods  are  produced 
for  which  there  is  no  market,  and  prices 
therefore  fall.  Through  the  sudden  fall  in 
prices,  the  more  shaky  firms  are  unable 
to  repay  their  over-drafts  or  to  meet  as 
they  become  due  the  bills  drawn  against 
consignments  of  goods  when  prices  were 
high.  Accordingly  the  banks  which  before 
were  only  too  ready  to  give  credit,  now 
refuse  to  give  credit  except  under  stringent 
conditions,  with  the  result  that  reputable 
finns  cannot  get  the  necessary  advances 
and  so  have  to  suspend  payment. 

To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence 
of  these  crises,  the  Legislature  has  consider- 
ably restricted  the  power  of  banks  to  issue 
notes  (see  under  Banking).  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  restriction  does  not  go 
to  the  root  erf  the  evil.  For  while  ban^ 
are  limited  in  their  power  of  making  loans 
by  the  Issue  of  paper  money,  there  is  no 
limit  to  their  power  of  making  advances 
In  the  shape  of  over-drafts,  or  of  discoont- 
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ing  bills  on  easy  terns ; and  it  is  in  tbia 
latter  manner  that  banks  do  make  advances 
to  their  customers.  Tliis  branch  of  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  full  detail  in  the 
article  on  Ranking. 

COMMISSION  AGENT.  A person  who 
is  employed  as  his  regular  business  to  buy 
or  to  sell  property  on  behalf  of  others. 
He  is  entitled  to  a commission,  usually  of 
so  much  per  cent.,  on  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty which  he  is  employed  to  buy  or  to 
sell. 

The  relations  of  commission  agents  to 
their  employers  and  others  ai'e  governed 
by  the  law  of  agency.  (Refer  to  ‘‘  Princi- 
pal and  Agent”  in  Index.)  But  a word 
or  two  may  be  said  in  regard  to  their 
remuneration,  which  is  often  the  subject 
of  dispute  between  them  and  their 
principals,  these  disputes  relating  to  such 
paints  as,  whether  the  agent  has  earned 
his  commission,  or  where  several  agents 
are  employed  to  negotiate  a sale  or  a 
purchase  of  the  same  property,  wliich  of 
them  is  entitled  to  be  paid  commission. 
A few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  disputes,  and  the  law 
as  to  the  points  involved. 

The  agent  must  do  the  work  himself, 
and  the  work  must  be  done  properly.  If 
the  transaction  is  completed  by  another 
who  is  not  his  sub-agent,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  receive  commission.  Thus,  where  an 
agent  introduced  a purchaser  who  did  not 
come  to  terms,  but  afterwards  bought  the 
same  property  at  an  auction  conducted  by 
another  agent,  it  was  held  that  the  first 
agent  could  not  claim  commission.  The 
work  must  be  done  in  a reasonable  time. 
For  instance,  an  agent  was  employed  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  a public-house,  the 
terms  stating  that  commission  should  be 
paid  him  on  a sale  at  “ any  future  time.” 
Nearly  two  years  later  the  house  was  sold, 
but  not  through  his  agency,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  could  not  reco  ver  anything. 
Where  the  contract  of  agency  expressly 
stipulates  the  amount  of  remuneration, 
the  agent  is  not  entitled  to  commission 
if  the  work  is  only  partially  done.  Thus, 
where  an  agent  was  employed  to  negotiate 
a sale  of  property  on  the  terms  that  he 
would  receive  2-J  per  cent,  if  he  procured 
a purchaser  for  £19,000.  The  purchaser 
whom  he  introduced  failed  to  carry  out 
the  purchase,  and  a part  of  the  property 
was  afterwards  sold  at  £7,000.  In  this 
case  the  agent  was  not  entitled  to  any 
payment.  If,  through  the  fault  of  his 
principal,  the  sale  falls  through,  the  agent 
is  entitled  to  damages  amounting  usually 
to  the  commission  he  would  have  earned 
had  the  transaction  been  completed. 
Where  several  agents  have  been  employed 
to  carry  out  a sale,  the  agent  through 
whose  introduction  the  sale  was  effected 
will  alone  be  entitled  to  payment.  To 
prove  this,  the  purchaser  must  be  called 
upon  to  show  through  which  agent  he 
made  his  offer. 

COMMITTEE  OF  INSPECTION.  In 

bankruptcy,  the  committee  of  inspection 
consists  of  a number  of  the  creditors 
appointed  by  the  rest,  to  watch  over  and 
supervise  the  proceedings  of  the  trustee. 
In  the  winding-up  of  a limited  company, 
the  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
creditors  and  the  contributories  to  look 
after  the  li(iuidator. 

COViPANY,  LI’^ITED  LIABILITY. 
A company,  the  capital  of  which  is  divided 
into  shares.  The  liability  of  the  share- 
holders is  limited  to  the  amount  unpaid 
on  their  shares.  If  these  are  fully  paid  up, 
the  shareholders  are  under  no  further 
liability  should  the  company  come  to 
grief 

COMPOUND  OPTIONS.  (See  “Call 
Option,”  the  “ Put  of  Mora,”  and  the 
■ ‘ Put  and  Call,”  under  Options.) 


COMPOUNDmG  WITH  CREDITORS. 
An  agreement  by  which  all  the  creditors 
of  an  Insolvent  person  agree  to  accept  so 
much  in  the  £,  and  to  give  to  the  debtor 
a full  discharge  from  all  his  liabilities  to 
them. 

COMPROBIISS.  Where  a matter  is  in 
dispute  and  the  parties  agree  not  to  go  to 
law  about  it,  but  to  settle  it  between  them- 
selves by  a give  and  take  arrangement. 

COMPULSORY  WINDING  UP.  Where 
the  Court  has  decreed  that  the  Company 
shall  be  wound  ud  by  the  Court  itself. 

COMPUTmG  A BILL,  reckoning  the 
date  upon  which  a biU  of  exchange  falls 
due. 

CONCESSION.  A term  used  to  describe 
a grant  of  land  made  by  a public  authority 
to  a company  or  to  a private  person,  for 
the  purpose  of  using  the  land  for  railways 
and  the  like,  or  for  working  mines. 

CONDITIONAL  ADVANCE  NOTE.  A 
note  given  by  a master  of  ^ ship  promising 
to  pay  to  the  order  of  a seaman  named 
therein,  a sum  of  money  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a certain  number  of  days  from  the 
time  the  ship  has  sailed,  upon  the  condition 
that  the  seaman  goes  to  sea  in  the  ship. 
If  the  seaman  is  shipped  in  a port  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  advance  must  be 
for  not  more  than  a month’s  wages,  but 
if  he  is  shipped  in  a foreign  port  there  is 
no  Unfit  to  the  amount  of  the  advance. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE.  These  state 
the  terms  of  sale  when  property  is  to  be 
sold  by  auction,  e.g.,  the  property  to  be 
sold  with  or  without  reserve,  the  mode  of 
bidding,  the  payment  of  deposit,  auction- 
eer’s fees,  the  date  and  place  of  completing 
the  contract. 

CONFIRM.  To  set  out  in  writing  the 
particulars  of  a verbal  agreement,  or  to 
refer  to  a letter  previously  sent. 

CONSIDERATION.  See  under  " Con- 
tracts ” in  Legal  Guide. 

CONSIGNMENT.  The  sending  of  goods 
from  one  town  to  another,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  person  sending  the  goods 
is  called  the  consignor  and  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sent  is  called  the  consignee. 
The  term  is  often  applied  to  the  goods 
themsel  ves. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND.  Formerly, 
when  Government  raised  a loan,  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  revenue  was  assigned 
for  its  repayment.  This  part  of  the 
revenue  was  called  the  ‘‘  fund  ” for  that 
loan,  and  every  loan  had  its  appropriate 
fund.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  these  funds  were  consolidated, 
and  the  total  debts  were  payable  out  of  the 
total  revenue.  The  consolidated  fund  is, 
therefore,  the  account  of  the  Exchequer 
kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  into  which 
all  the  revenue  collected  Is  paid,  and  out 
of  which  all  payments  of  Interest  on  the 
National  Debt,  and  pa3nnents  for  can-ying 
on  the  government,  and  for  maintaining 
the  army  and  the  navy  are  made.  This 
revenue  consists  of  customs,  excise  stamps, 
income  tax.  property  tax,  receipts  fi'om 
the  Post  Office.  Crown  lands,  and  a host 
of  miscellaneous  taxes.  It  is  paid  into  the 
Bank  mainly  through  the  Inland  Revenue 
office. 

CONSOLS.  A term  first  applied  to  the 
various  government  loans  w’hich  in  1751 
were  consolidated  into  one,  bearing  interest 
at  three  per  cent.  Prior  to  that  date, 
there  were  nine  different  government  loans 
at  different  rates  of  interest.  The  interest 
on  consols  was  reduced  in  1888  from  3 per 
cent,  to  *2f,  and  in  1902  it  was  further 
reduced  to  2^  per  cent.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  the  lowest  price 
Consols  has  reached  was  in  1797,  when, 
owing  to  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  the 
price  fell  to  47|,  The  highest  price  was 
a few  years  ago,  when  it  rose  to  114.  During  j 
the  Boer  war  the  price  fell  considerably, 


and  since  then  it  has  never  risen  to  par, 
seldom  indeed  going  above  86  or  87. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TOTAL  LOSS.  In 
marine  insurance  “ constructive  total 
loss  ” means  a los  which  entitles  the 
insured  to  claim  the  whole  of  the  insurance 
money,  on  abandoning  the  ship  and  its 
contents  to  the  underwriters.  The  ship 
may  still  be  in  existence,  but  in  such  a 
damaged  condition  that  it  would  not  pay 
a prudent  owner,  even  though  uninsured, 
to  repair  it ; or  the  ship  may  be  in  such 
a position  as  to  make  its  total  destruction 
highly  probable.  (See  Abandonment.) 

CONSUL.  An  official  appointed  by  the 
government  of  a country  to  reside  at  some 
place  abroad,  in  order  to  protect  its  com- 
mercial interests,  and  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  its  subjects  residing  there.  He 
may  be  a subject  of  the  State  appointing 
him  or  a subject  of  the  State  in  which  he 
exercises  hus  functions,  or  a domiciled 
foreigner  residing  in  that  country.  Before 
taking  up  his  duties  he  must  receive  an 
“ exequatur  ” from  the  government  of  the 
count^  In  which  he  is  to  act.  This 
exequatur  is  the  recognition  of  his  official 
position,  without  which  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  State 
appointing  him. 

To  the  end  that  he  may  efficiently 
perform  his  duties,  a consul  enjoys  certain 
immunities  and  privileges  which,  however, 
fall  far  short  of  those  granted  to  ambassa- 
dors and  othei'3  engaged  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  If  arrested  for  a crime,  he  ought, 
pending  the  trial,  to  be  admitted  to  bail, 
or  confined  to  his  residence,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  perform  his  consular  duties. 
His  official  residence,  the  consulate  as  it  is 
called  in  most  countries,  is,  though  not  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  and  taxes.  For  some  pur- 
poses it  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  State  which  the  consul  represents, 
e.g.  registering  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 
subjects  of  that  State,  and  of  recording 
certain  contracts  entered  into  between  its 
subjects.  In  time  of  war,  the  troops  of 
a belUgercnt  must  not,  except  in  case  of 
urgent  military  necessity,  molest  the 
consulate,  for  Hiat  would  be  regarded  as 
a grievous  insult  to  the  State  whose  agent 
the  consul  is,  and  its  archives,  i.e.  the 
official  papers,  must  be  kept  inviolate. 
In  countries  exposed  to  frequent  revolu- 
tions like  the  South  American  Republics, 
the  foreign  consulates  are  a refuge  for 
foreigners  dmdng  troublous  times. 

In  Mohammedan  and  other  non- 
Christian  states,  consuls,  by  vhtue  of 
treaties  concluded  with  those  States,  enjoy 
a quasi-diplomatic  position.  Their  powers 
are  much  wider  than  in  Christian  countries, 
for  the  consular  courts  have  sole  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  disputes,  civil  or  criminal,  in 
which  Europeans  are  involved.  The 
reason  for  this  peculiar  power  is  that  the 
evstem  of  morality  and  the  laws  prevailing 
in  those  countries  differ  widely  in  many 
material  respects  from  those  prevailing 
in  European  States.  Further,  there  is  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  impartiality 
and  integrity  of  the  native  officials  to 
permit  of  their  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
Europeans.  One  Eastern  country,  Japan, 
has  made  such  strides  in  recent  years,  that 
the  various  European  States  possessing 
consular  courts  there,  agreed  to  withdraw 
them  a few  years  ago. 

The  various  grades  in  the  consular 
service  are  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice- 
consuls,  and  consular  agents,  some  of 
whom  are  wholly  engaged  in  the  consular 
service,  whilst  others  are  principally 
engaged  in  trade  on  their  own  account, 
and  give  only  a limited  time  to  their 
public  duties. 

A British  consul  watches  over  the  rights 
of  British  subjects  who  may  be  in  his 
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district.  He  Is  required  to  assist  them 
If  tried  for  offences,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  not  inhumanly  treated  on  being  con- 
victed. He  has  power  to  make  Inquii^ 
apon  oath  concerning  all  offences  commit- 
ted fay  British  seamen  on  the  -high  seas, 
and  to  assist  shipwrecked  and  unem- 
ployed seamen  and  other  destitute  persons, 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
returning  home.  He  issues  passports  to 
British  subjects,  celebrates  marriages 
between  them,  and  generally  does  his  best 
to  further  British  interests.  Some  of  his 
most  important  work  consists  in  collecting 
information  regarding  the  trade  and  the 
commercial  needs  of  his  district,  so  that 
British  traders  may  be  able  to  develop 
trade  with  that  district.  In  business 
transactions  he  has  the  powers  of  a notary 
public  and  of  a commissioner  for 
oaths. 

CONSULAGE.  The  fees  which  ajconsul 
receives  for  discharging  his  official  duties. 

CONSULAR  INVOICES.  Certain  coun- 
tries, notably  the  United  States,  require 
that  goods  exported  to  them  shall  be 
accompanied  by  an  invoice  describing  the 
quantity,  quality  and  the  nature  of  the 
goods,  in  order  that  the  custonas  duties 
should  not  be  evaded.  The  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  in  the  invoice  must 
be  sworn  to  by  the  merchant  exporting 
them. 

CONTANGO.  When  a dealer  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  agrees  to  buy  at  a stated 
price  stock  which  he  does  not  really  want, 
he  does  so  in  the  hope  that  the  price  will 
rise  before  the  “ settling  day.”  If  the 
price  should  rise  he  will  make  a profit, 
because  the  stock  has  to  be  delivered  to 
him  at  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  he  can 
then  sell  it  at  the  higher  price.  The 
contract  is,  however,  usually  not  one  for 
the  delivery  of  stock,  but  for  payment  of 
the  “ difference  ” between  the  contract 
price  and  the  market  price,  and  in  this 
case  this  difference  woffid  be  paid  to  the 
buyer.  Should,  however,  the  price  of  the 
stock  fall  before  the  settling  day,  the 
buyer  will  lose,  for  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
contract  price  for  the  stock  which  is  higher 
than  the  market  price,  and  consequently, 
if  he  desired  to  sell,  he  would  suffer  a loss. 
If  he  does  not  want  the  stock,  he  will  have 
to  pay  the  “ difference.”  This,  however, 
may  be  inconvenient,  and  accordingly 
he  asks  the  seller  to  postpone  to  the  next 
settlement  the  delivery  of  the  stock 
for  which  he  (the  buyer)  bargained,  or  the 
payment  of  the  difference  for  which  he  is 
Liable.  For  postponing  or  ” carrying 
over  ” this  settlement  the  buyer  will  have 
to  pay  interest,  and  this  payment  is  called 
contango.  (See  Backwardation,  Bear  and 
Bull.) 

CONTANGK)  DAY.  Accounts  between 
buyers  and  sellers  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  settled  twice  a month,  except  in  the 
case  of  Consols  and  one  or  two  other 
securities,  where  the  settlement  is  monthly. 
The  settlement  usually  extends  over  three 
days,  the  first  day  of  which  is  known  as 
*•  contango  day,”  “ making-up  day,”  or 
tiie  ” carrying-over  day.”  It  is  on  this 
day  that  the  transactions  for  delivery  of 
stock  or  for  payment  of  differences  are 
adjusted.  (See  Ticket  Day  or  Name  Day, 
and  Pay  Day.)  

CONTINGENT  ANNUITY,  an  annuity 
payable  on  the  happening  of  a given  event. 

CONTINUATION,  the  same  as  ” Carry- 
ing Over.’’ 

CONTINUATION  RATES,  the  rates 
charged  for  carrying  over  bargains.  (See 
Backwardation  and  Contango.) 

CONTRABAND.  Any  forei^  trade  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  a State.  The  term 
is  usually  applied  to  the  smuggling  trade, 
whldh  seeks  to  evade  the  customs  regula- 
tions. 


CONTRABAND  OP  WAR.  Any  articles 
supplied  by  a neutral  to  a belligerent  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Some  commodities  are  absolutely 
contraband,  because  in  themselves  they 
are  of  direct  use  in  warlike  operations, 
e.g.,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  machinery 
for  making  them,  military  and  naval 
stores  of  all  kinds,  ships  and  parts  of  ships, 
and  the  like.  Other  articles  which  are 
innocent  in  themselves,  but  which  may  be 
employed  in  military  or  naval  warfare, 
are  said  to  be  conditionally  contraband. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  contraband, 
depends  upon  the  use  for  which  they  are 
destined.  Provisions,  liquor,  money, 
telegraph  materials,  coal,  timber  and  the 
like  are  contraband  if  destined  for  the  use 
of  the  fighting  forces,  but  are  not  contra- 
band if  intended  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
civil  population. 

CONTRIBUTOEIES.  Those  persons  who 
have  to  contribute  to  the  assets  of  a limited 
company  on  its  being  wound  up.  The 
sums  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  are  limited  to  the  amount  which 
is  unpaid  on  the  shares.  The  contribu- 
tories are  either  those  who  are  shareholders 
at  the  time  of  the  winding  up,  or  those 
who  have  been  shareholders  within  a year 
of  the  winding  up. 

CONVERTIBLE  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

A currency  that  can  be  exchanged  on 
demand  for  its  full  value  in  coin  when 
presented  to  the  bank  or  the  authority 
which  iSvSued  it.  Bank  notes  are  a good 
example. 

CONVERTIBLE  SECURITIES.  Securi- 
ties which  find  a ready  market,  and 
therefore  can  be  easily  sold  and  turned  into 
ready  money,  e.g.,  government  securities 
of  all  kinds. 

CO-OPERATION.  The  term  co-opera- 
tion embraces  two  distinct  ideas,  co- 
operation in  consumption  and  co-operation 
in  production. 

(1)  Co-operatioa  in  Consumption  is 
more  familiar  to  ordinary  people,  and  is 
the  system  by  which  the  worker  seeks  to 
spend  his  income  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  system  in  which  the  proprietors  of 
a shop  are  its  customers,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  middle-man  and  enabling  the 
consumer  to  get  his  commodities  cheaper. 
This  kind  of  co-operation  has  met  with 
a fair  amount  of  success. 

(2)  Co-operation  in  Production,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  an  almost  unqualified 
failure.  Under  this  system,  the  agents 
in  production — capital  and  labour — are 
united  in  such  a way  that  the  employer 
is  got  rid  of.  The  workers,  either  by  means 
of  their  own  or  of  borrowed  capital,  are 
their  own  employers.  The  profits  which 
would  otherwise  be  annexed  by  the 
employer  go  to  swell  the  wages  of  the 
labourer,  who  is  thus  stimulated  to  exert 
himself  to  his  utmost.  Further,  it  is 
contended  that  co-operation  would  make 
emploxrment  more  stable,  because  where  an 
employer  ceases  to  carry  on  his  business 
as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  profitable,  if  the 
labourers  were  their  own  employers  they 
would  still  go  on  producing,  and  sell  their 
product  for  what  it  would  fetch.  In  spite 
of  these  apparent  advantages,  co-operation 
in  production  has  never  been  a success, 
not  merely  because  of  the  selfishness  and 
laziness  inherent  in  human  beings,  but 
because  an  industrial  undertaking  carried 
on  under  one  head  is  more  likely  to  be  well 
managed  than  where  each  worker  has  a 
voice  in  the  management.  Moreover, 
a large  body  of  men  wonld  be  quite 
incapable  of  gauging  the  wants  of  far 
dLstent  markets,  or  of  markets  where  the 
demand  was  constantly  fluctuating,  and 
consequently  would  never  be  able  to  make 
the  supply  of  a commodity  correspond  with 
the  demand  for  it ; so  that  the  conditions 
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of  production  would  be  more  unstable  than 
ever.  Co-operation  in  production  is 
possible  only  in  an  industry  which  can  be 
carried  on  by  a small  body  of  workmen 
who  are  on  a level  of  strength  and  skill, 
and  in  which  the  initial  expenditure  for 
tools  and  materials  is  small,  and  the 
manufactured  articles  are  produced  merely 
for  a local  market.  In  these  days  of 
Combinations  and  of  Trusts  these  condi- 
tions are  not,  however,  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

COPYRIGHT,  the  sole  right  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  work  of  an  author. 
(Refer  to  “Copyright”  in  Index.) 

CORNER.  The  process  of  what  is 
known  as  “ cornering  ” can  only  take 
place  when  people  speculate  in  “ futures,” 
i.e.,  agree  to  buy  or  sell  commodities 
which  they  don’t  possess,  and  probably 
don’t  want  to  possess,  and  which  are  not 
yet  in  existence.  Take  for  Instance 
wheat  or  cotton,  or  any  similar  pr<ffiuct 
in  general  demand.  Before  the  harvest 
has  been  gathered  in,  speculators  begin  to 
study  the  harvest  prospects.  Their 
calculations  may  lead  them  to  think  that 
there  will  be  an  abundant  harvest. 
Accordingly  they  determine  to  sell. 
They  contract  with  other  speculators  to 
sell  to  them  at  a fixed  price  any  agreed 
quantity  of  the  commodity  at  a future 
(late,  say  when  the  harvest  is  gathered  in. 
This  they  do  in  the  hope  that  the  harvest 
will  be  abundant,  and  that  therefore  prices 
will  fall.  If  this  calculation  turns  out 
correct,  they  will  reap  a profit,  because 
they  can  get  the  wheat  at  market  price  and 
sell  it  at  the  agi’eed  price,  which  is  much 
higher.  It  may  happen  that  they  mis- 
calculated the  prospects  of  a good  harvest. 
The  harvest  may  turn  out  scanty,  and 
prices  will  therefore  rule  high,  and  so  those 
who  agreed  to  sell  at  the  fixed  price  will 
have  a bad  time. 

But  they  will  have  a still  worse  time  if 
any  of  the  other  speculators  to  whom  they 
agreed  to  sell  passess  a large  capital  and 
buy  up  as  much  of  the  forthcoming  supply 
of  wheat  as  they  can,  for  by  so  getting  hold 
of  or  “ cornering  ” the  available  supply, 
they  force  the  unhappy  speculators  into  a 
tight  place.  The  sellers  cannot  in  that  case 
get  the  commodity  which  they  agreed  to 
sell,  except  by  buying  it  from  those  to 
whom  they  had  agreed  to  sell  it,  and  these 
having  the  advantage  will  naturally 
exact  high  terms,  with  the  result  that  the 
unfortunates  who  agreed  to  deliver  the 
commodity  at  a fixed  price  will  have  t® 
pay  huge  stuns  to  be  freed  from  their 
bargains,  for  frequently  the  contract  to 
deliver  the  wheat  is  like  the  contract  to 
deliver  stock  and  shares  on  the  St<x:k 
Exchange,  a contract  to  pay”  differences  '* 
only,  viz.,  the  difference  between  the 
agreed  price  and  the  market  price.  It  is 
the  old  game  of  “ bulls  ” and  ” bears  ” 
over  again,  and  is  nothing  but  gambling. 

The  evils  inflicted  on  the  producer,  on 
the  consumer,  and  on  trade  generally  by 
this  system  of  gambling  in  ” futures  ” can 
hardly  be  estimated.  When  men  deal  in 
futures  they  are  really  betting  on  future 
fluctuations  in  prices,  and  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  desired  rise  or  fall  in 
prices,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  influence 
the  market  so  as  to  bring  about  the  rise 
or  the  fall  on  which  they  have  made  their 
bets.  If  the  bears  succeed  in  pulling  down 
the  pricses  of  grain  or  cotton  or  other 
commodity  below  what  they  would 
have  been  had  the  markets  not  been 
influenced,  the  producer  ma;^  be  badl^  hit, 
the  bulls  may  be  ruined,  while  toe  gain  to 
the  consumer  may  be  inappreciable.  On 
toe  other  hand,  if  the  bulls  succeed  in 
forcing  up  prices,  toe  consumer  has  to  pay 
toe  increase,  while  too  producer,  if  he 
agreed  to  sell  his  crop  before  it  came  to 
maturity,  will  not  participate  in  the  rise 
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In  price.  The  whole  gain  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  successful  speculator. 

COST  AND  FREIGHT.  The  phrase 
denotes  that  the  price  quoted  will  cover 
the  cost  of  the  goods  and  carriage. 

COST  BOOK  MINING  COMPANIES. 
A cost  book  mining  company  consists  of 
several  men  called  “ adventurers,”  who 
form  themselves  into  a partnership  for 
working  a mine.  They  receive  permission 
from  a landowner  to  search  for  ore,  and  if 
successful  they  take  a lease  of  the  gi’ound, 
paying  to  the  landowner  a certain  share 
of  the  output.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment amongst  the  members  are  entered  in 
the  “cost  book,”  which  contains,  among 
other  items,  particulars  of  all  moneys 
received  ana  paid  out  and  a list  of  the 
members.  Any  member  can  be  sued  by 
a creditor  who  has  supplied  necessaries  for 
working  the  mine,  and  this  whether  the 
creditor  knew  or  did  not  know  at  the  time 
of  supplying  the  necessaries  that  he  was 
a shareholder.  Members  are  liable  for 
unpaid  calls  on  the  winding  up  of  the 
company,  unless  they  had  ceased  to  be 
members  two  years  previously. 

COST,  FREIGHT  AND  INSURANCE. 
The  price  charged  for  goods  when  it  covers 
not  only  the  cost  but  the  expense  of 
insuring  and  of  carrying  them. 

COUNCIL  BILL  or  DRAFT,  a bill  or 
draft  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  upon  the  Government  of  India, 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Such 
bills  are  negotiable  instruments. 

COUNSEL’S  OPINION,  an  opinion  in 
writing  given  by  a barrister  on  a case  or 
a point  of  law  submitted  to  him  by  a 
solicitor,  for  the  guidance  and  information 
of  a client  of  the  solicitor  or  of  the  solicitor 
himself.  The  value  of  such  an  opinion 
depends  entirely  on  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  counsel  giving  it.  It  has  no  binding 
force,  and  is  not  in  any  way  recognised  by 
the  Courts,  save  in  this  respect,  that 
a solicitor  acting  in  accordance  with 
counsel’s  opinion  cannot  be  sued  by  a 
client  who  accuses  him  of  negligence  or 
incompetence  in  the  matter  in  question. 

COUNTRY  CLEARING.  The  system 
by  which  each  country  bank  sends  to  its 
London  agent  the  cheques  and  drafts  on 
other  banfe  which  have  been  paid  into  it 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  various 
London  agents  present  to  each  other  the 
cheques  so  received,  which  are  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  hanks  on  which  they  have 
been  drawn.  (See  under  Banking.) 

COUPON.  Debenture  bonds  or  other 
documents  for  the  repayment  of  money, 
with  interest  at  stated  intervals,  have 
a slip  attached  to  them  stating  that  a 
certain  amount  by  way  of  interest  will  be 
paid  at  a specified  time.  When  pa3rment 
of  interest  is  due,  the  slip  is  cut  off  and 
delivered  to  the  payer.  Such  coupons, 
when  attached  to  a debenture  bond,  are 
called  “ dividend  warrants.”  There  is  no 
stamp  duty  on  a coupon,  which  is  one  of 
a set  of  coupons,  whether  issued  with  the 
security  or  subsequently  issued  in  a 
“ sheet  of  eoapons,”  But  a coupon 
attached  to  a scrip  certificate  must  be 
stamped. 

COVER.  Security  given  for  a loan  so 
as  to  ensure  that  the  lender  shaU  not  lose 
in  case  the  borrower  makes  default.  Stock 
brokers  frequently  require  their  clients 
to  deposit  “ cover,”  that  is,  money  or 
securities,  when  undertaking  speculative 
ventures  for  them,  because  in  Stock 
Exchange  transactions  the  brokers  are 
personally  liable  on  any  engagements 
entered  into  by  them  on  behalf  of  their 
clients,  and  the  “ cover  ” protects  them  in 
ca.=e  the  clients  fail  to  pay. 

CRANAGE.  The  charge  for  using 
cranes  for  loading  or  unloading  goods  on 
board  vessels. 


CREDIT.  LliTTER  OF.  A letter 
addressed  by  a bank  or  a firm  to  another, 
requesting  that  other  to  pay  to  a person 
named  in  the  letter  a specified  sum  of 
money,  for  the  repayment  of  which  the 
bank  or  the  firm  malring  the  request 
becomes  responsible.  (See  Circular  Note.) 

CREDIT  NOTE.  When  a purchaser 
receives  goods  which  are  defective  in 
quality  or  quantity,  or  has  been  over- 
charged. the  seller  grants  him  a reduction 
in  the  price,  and  this  redaction  is  embodied 
in  a credit  note. 

CREDIT  SLIP.  Same  as  Paying-in  Slip. 

CUM  DIVIDEND.  The  word  cum 
means  “ with  ” or  “ together.”  When 
stocks  and  shares  are  sold  “cum  dividend," 
the  buyer  not  only  gets  the  stock  or  the 
shares,  but  also  the  dividend  that  is 
accruing  or  which  may  then  be  due. 

CUM  DRAWING.  When  bonds  for  the 
repayment  of  money  borrowed  with 
interest  are  sold  at  a time  when  the  draw- 
ing of  the  bonds  is  near,  the  buyer,  if  the 
bonds  are  sold  “ cum  drawing,”  takes  any 
profit  which  may  accrue  at  toe  dravring. 

CUM  NEW.  When  a company  increases 
its  capital,  it  very  often  gives  to  its  share- 
holders a right  to  take  up  toe  new  issue 
of  shares  on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  are  offered  to  toe  public.  If,  when 
this  is  about  to  take  place,  the  shares  are 
sold  “ cum  new,”  the  buyer  participates 
in  these  advantages. 

CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES. 
These  are  shares  upon  which  a dividend 
is  guaranteed,  and  if  the  dividend  remains 
unpaid  in  any  one  year,  or  any  number  of 
years,  it  accumulates  until  it  can  be  paid. 
Dividends  on  such  shares  must  be  paid 
before  any  other  dividends  can  be  paid, 
though  of  course,  they  are  postponed  to 
interest  on  debentures,  for  that  is  interest 
on  money  bon’owed,  and  not  interest  on 
capital  invested  in  toe  company,  and  toe 
creditors  must  be  paid  before  the  share- 
holders will  be  allowed  to  receive  dividends. 

CURRENCY.  The  currency  of  a country 
consists  of  anything  which  is  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  in  effecting  sales  and 
purchases,  and  in  discharging  debts  and 
otoer  obligations. 

CURRENCY  QUESTION.  The  question 
whether  the  present  single-standard 
countries  such  as  toe  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  should  adopt  a double- 
standard currency  of  gold  and  silver, 
making  silver  as  well  as  gold  legal  tender 
to  any  amount.  (See  Bi-metallism.) 

CURRENCY  BONDS.  Bonds  for  toe 
repayment  of  money  borrowed,  together 
with  interest,  and  which  repayment  is 
made  in  toe  currency  of  toe  country  in 
which  toe  loan  is  raised, 

CURRENCY  OF  A BILL.  The  period 
which  a bill  has  to  run  before  it  becomes 
due  for  payment.  When  a bill  is  drawn 
payable  at  so  many  days  after  date,  the 
currency  of  toe  bill  is  toe  time  between 
toe  date  of  toe  bill  and  toe  date  on  which 
it  has  to  be  met.  In  toe  case  of  a bill 
payable  after  sight,  the  acceptor,  when  he 
puts  his  signature  on  toe  bill,  must  also 
put  toe  date  of  his  acceptance ; the 
currency  of  toe  bill  is  in  that  case  toe 
time  between  the  date  of  acceptance  and 
toe  date  for  payment. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT.  A current 
account  at  a bank  is  an  account  of  money 
deposited  by  a person  at  a bank.  It  is  the 
account  on  which  a customer  draws 
cheques.  He  can  add  to  this  account,  or 
withdraw  toe  whole  or  part  of  the  amount 
without  giving  any  notice.  As  a rule, 
banks  give  little  or  no  interest  on  a current 
account. 

CUSTOM,  a usage  prevailing  in  a par- 
ticular trade  or  a p^icular  locality,  or 
common  throughout  the  community. 
The  custom  of  a particular  trade  does  not 


form  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  bat  may 
be  given  In  evidence  in  legal  proceedings. 
A general  custom,  i.e.  a custom  prevailing 
throughout  toe  community,  becomes  law 
the  moment  that  it  is  recognised  and 
enforced  by  toe  Courts.  The  Law  Mer- 
chant, which  affects  commercial  contracts, 
e.g.  in  regard  to  toe  negotiability  of  bills 
of  exchange  and  other  written  instruments, 
had  its  origin  in  toe  customs  prevailing 
in  commercial  circles. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE.  This  institution 
supervises  toe  export  and  too  import 
trade  of  a country,  and  collects  the  duti^ 
which  toe  government  may  impose  on  the 
importation  or  toe  exportation  of  com- 
modities. It  sees  that  nothing  is  admitted 
which  the  law  forbids,  or  allows  only  on 
certain  conditions  being  fulfilled,  e.g., 
false  coins,  obscene  literature,  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  which  infringe  foreign 
copyright,  explosives,  and  other  dangerous 
materials,  and  animals  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases.  To  the  customs 
officers  are  entrusted  also  toe  duty  of 
inquiring  into  toe  health  of  every  ship 
which  arrives  at  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

CUSTOMS  BILLS  OP  ENTRY.  These 
are  published  daily  by  toe  Customs 
authorities,  giving  information  of  toe 
different  kinds  of  goods  imported  and 
exported,  and  of  toe  ships  arriving  and 
leaving  English  ports  and  of  those  loading 
there. 

CUSTOMS  DEBENTURE.  A certificate 
issued  by  the  cu.^toms  authorities  entitling 
a person  to  receive  drawback  of  duty  on 
the  exportation  of  certain  goods  on  which 
duty  had  been  previously  paid.  Where 
goods  which  have  paid  duty  on  importation 
are  exported  within  a certain  time,  the 
government  pays  back  the  duty  to  toe  real 
owner  of  toe  goods.  Tliis  payment  is 
called  “ drawback  ” ; and  the  customs 
debenture  is  a document  entitling  the 
owner  to  receive  payment  of  toe  drawback 
(see  Drawback).  The  stamp  dut  on  such 
a certificate  is  one  shilling  where  the 
amount  to  be  returned  does  not  exceed  £10. 
If  it  does  not  exceed  £50,  the  stamp  duty 
is  2s.  6d.  In  all  otoer  cases  the  stamp 
duty  is  5s. 

CUSTOMS  DECLARATION.  When 
parcels  are  posted  to  any  place  outside  the 
United  Kingdom,  toe  sender  must  make 
a written  declaration  of  toe  nature, 
value  and  weight  of  the  parcel,  for  toe 
information  of  toe  customs  authorities 
of  the  place  to  which  the  parcel  is  posted. 

CUSTOMS  ENTRY.  Written  particulars 
of  the  nature,  weight  and  value  of  goods 
imported  or  exported,  furnished  to  toe 
customs  authorities  by  the  importer  or 
the  exporter  of  the  goods,  or  by  toe  ship 
owner. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  CUSTOMS 
TARIFF.  The  customs  duties  are  toe 
taxes  levied  on  goods  imported  into  a 
country.  The  list  of  articles  that  are 
liable  to  pay  duty,  and  toe  scale  of  duties 
is  known  as  toe  tariff. 

In  this  country,  toe  collection  of  toe 
customs  duties  is  entrusted  to  a Board 
of  Commissioners.  These  duties  are 
imposed  solely  for  revenue  purposes,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  homo 
manufactures,  ^ey  are  levied  solely  on 
goods  which  cannot  be  produced  or  whicli 
are  not  allowed  to  be  produced  in  this 
country,  or  on  imported  goods,  which  if 
manufactured  here  are  taxed  for  revenue 
purposes,  so  as  to  put  toese  goods  on  toe 
same  level  as  the  home-produced  article. 
An  example  of  this  class  is  spirits  and 
other  liquids  containing  alcohol. 

Prior  to  1840  there  were  about  1,200 
articles  liable  to  import  duty.  In  that 
year  Sir  Robert  Peel  cx)nsiderably  reduced 
toe  list,  and  in  18  GO  toe  list  was  still 
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farther  uedaoed  to  14fi  artfolas.  Now-a- 
days  the  list  consists  of  about  a dozen 
divisions,  embracing,  roughly  speaking, 
about  fifty  articles,  the  more  important 
being  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  fruits, 
alcohol  in  every  shape,  and  tobacco  in  its 
various  forms. 

The  duties  on  these  articles  are  not  ad 
valorem^  but  according  to  quantity  or 
weight,  and  are  due  the  moment  they  are 
landed  here ; but  as  a matter  of  conveni- 
ence, and  for  the  purpose  of  not  restricting 
trade,  the  duty  is  not  paid  immediately 
unless  the  articles  are  destined  for  imme- 
diate consumption.  Where  the  goods  are 
not  so  intended,  they  can  be  stored  in 
bonded  warehouses,  duty  free,  and  the 
duties  are  not  payable  until  the  goods  are 
removed  for  home  consumption.  If 
removed  for  exportation,  the  duty  is  not 
paid  at  all. 

DANDY  NOTE.  A delivery  order 
authorising  the  removal  of  goods  from 
a bonded  warehouse,  when  intended  for 
exportation  or  to  be  used  as  ship’s  stores. 
The  document  is  filled  in  by  the  exporter 
and  sent  to  the  Controller  of  Accounts. 
(See  Prickiv^  Note.) 

DAY  BOOK.  In  book-keeping,  mast 
business  concerns  keep  two  books  for 
entering  credit  transactions  as  they  occur. 
One  book,  called  the  Bought  Day 
Book.”  is  devoted  to  purchases  on  credit, 
the  other,  called  the  “ Sales  Day  Book,” 
to  sales  on  credit. 

DAY  TO  DAY  LOANS.  Money  lent  by 
banks  to  stockbrokers  and  others  for  one 
day  at  an  agreed  rate  of  interest.  These 
loans  can  be  renewed  from  day  to  day. 
If  both  parties  asree  to  this  course. 

DAYS  OF  GRACE.  The  three  days 
added  to  the  period  which  a bill  or  a 
promissory  note  has  to  run,  so  as  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment  (see  under  Bills  oj 
Exchange).  In  insurance  it  is  the  time 
allowed  for  payment  of  the  premiums 
after  they  have  become  due.  In  stock- 
exchange  transactions,  bargains  for  the 
delivery  of  stock  must  be  settled  at  the 
appointed  day,  but  u.sually  an  extended 
period,  called  days  of  grace,  is  allowed  in 
order  for  the  delivery  to  be  completed. 

DEAD  ACCOUNT.  An  account  of 
money,  stocks,  etc.,  .standing  in  the  name 
of  a deceased  person. 

DEAD  FREIGHT.  The  rate  charged 
for  the  empty  space  when  the  charterer 
of  a ship  having  undertaken  to  load  a 
full  cargo  fails  to  do  so. 

DEAD  RENT.  A fixed  annual  rent 
payable  on  a mining  lease  whether  the 
mine  is  worked  or  not.  It  differs  from 
a royalty  rent,  in  that  the  latter  is  paid 
according  to  the  quantity  of  minerals  or 
ore  extracted. 

DEAD  WEIGHT.  Cargo  such  as  coal 
or  minerals  which  pays  freight  according 
to  its  weight,  and  not  according  to  the 
gpac^  which  it  occupies. 

DEAR  MONEY.  Money  is  said  to  be 
dear  when  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
loans  is  high  even  when  good  security  is 
given  for  repayment. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  The  taxes  levied  on 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  paid 
by  those  who  benefit  by  their  death. 
They  include  Probate  Duty,  Legacy  Duty, 
Account  Duty,  Succession  Duty,  and 
Estate  Duty,  f Refer  to  Index.) 

DEBENTURE.  A written  promise, 
usually  under  seal,  given  by  a company 
to  repay  with  interest  at  a specified  time, 
money  lent  to  the  company.  Debentures 
are  of  two  kinds  (a)  mortgaire  debentures, 
which  gives  a charge  on  a!l  or  a part  of  the 
company’s  assets,  or  (h)  debentures  which 
merely  promise  to  repay  the  money 
advanced  to  the  company 

DEBENTURE  BONDS.  Bonds  issued 
by  a company,  qr  a government,  or  a 


aorporafeion  for  th«  ropayment  of  monoy 
at  a specified  time. 

DIBENITJRH  STOCK  Stock  issued 
by  a company  in  return  for  a loan.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  debenture  stock  is  fixed 
and  perpetual.  Such  interest  is  paid  after 
the  interest  on  mortgages  and  bonds 
created  prior  to  the  Issue  of  the  debenture 
stock  has  been  paid,  but  must  be  paid 
before  any  dividends  can  be  paid  on  any 
shares  or  stock  of  the  company,  whether 
such  stock  or  shares  are  ordinary,  pre- 
ferred. or  guaranteed. 

DEBIT  NOTE.  When  goods  sent  to 
a purchaser  are  defective  in  quality  or 
quantity,  or  when  the  purchaser  has  been 
overcharged,  he  sends  a debit  note  to  the 
seller  claiming  a reduction  from  the 
contract  price. 

DEBT.  Refer  to  Index. 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM.  The  system  by 
w'hich  numbers,  weights,  measurements, 
and  quantities  are  calculated  by  divisions 
of  ten.  The  best  example  of  the  decimal 
system  is  that  adopted  by  Prance,  which 
has  been  followed  by  many  European 
countries  (see  Metric  System).  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  system  has  many 
advantages,  notably  that  of  easiness  of 
calculation,  and  w'Cre  the  system  univer- 
sally adopted  it  would  facilitate  the  course 
of  business  in  international  trade,  and 
would  enable  England  to  compete  more 
sncce.s.sfully  with  her  foreign  rivals  in 
commerce. 

In  regard  to  coinage,  the  Decimal 
system  has  made  more  headway  than  in 
regard  to  weights  and  mea.sures.  for  great 
commercial  countries  like  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  practically  a 
decimal  coinage,  while  still  adhering  to 
the  system  of  w’cights  and  measures 
prevailing  in  England  ’The  dollar,  equal 
to  4s.  2d.  of  English  money,  is  the  standard 
coin,  and  is  divided  into  ten  dines  and 
the  dine  is  equal  to  ten  cents.,  so  that  a 
cent,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
halfpenny.  Many  schemes  have  been 
suggested  for  placing  the  English  coinage 
on  a decimal  basis,  the  mo.st  feasible  being 
to  make  the  sovereign  the  standard, 
retaining  the  florin  as  its  tenth  part,  and 
sub-dividing  the  florin  into  ten  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  would  as  nearly  as  possible 
be  the  equivalent  of  2|d.  Other  coins 
could  be  made  either  multiples  or  sub- 
multiples of  2M. 

DECK  CARGO.  Cargo  stowed  on  deck. 
The  ship-owner  is  not  liable  for  damage 
re.sulting  to  goods  stored  on  deck,  unless 
he  has  expressly  agreed  to  be  liable. 
Similarly  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  for 
average  when  deck  cargo  has  been  iniimed 
or  lost  unles-s  in  the  policy  of  insurance 
he  agrees  to  be  liable.  Prima  jade,  the 
deck  is  not  the  place  for  cargo,  which  ought 
to  be  otowed  below  deck. 

DEEDS  OF  ARRANGEMENT  take 
various  forms,  the  most  common  of  which 
are  (1)  Deeds  of  Assignment,  (2)  Deeds  of 
Composition,  (3)  Deeds  of  Inspectorship. 
(See  ufider  Bankrup'ey.) 

DEFAULTER.  On  the  Stock  Exchange, 
when  a member  is  unable  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  other  members,  or 
becomes  bankrupt,  or  is  notoriously 
in.solvent,  he  is  said  to  be  a defaulter. 
Insolvency  means  “ inability  to  pay  debts 
in  the  ordinary  commercial  sense,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.”  When 
a member  is  in  this  position,  notice  of  the 
fact  is  given,  by  the  waiter  striking  the 
rostrum  three  times  with  a wooden 
hammer  to  cail  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  announcfri?  to  the  members  that  the 
person  m default  is  unable  to  comply  with 
his  bargains  The  defaulter  who  is  thus 
” hammered  ” ceases  to  be  a member. 
Provided  he  has  no  creditors  outside  the 
Stock  Exchange,  his  estate  is  taken  over 
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by  crffialtil  asaigneea  'ivho  are  membsES  ot 
the  Hotw®.  Thase  official  assignees  call 
in  what  debt*  may  be  owing  to  the 
defaulter  from  other  members  and  when 
the  estate  is  realised,  distribute  *^he  assets 
among  the  creditors.  In  this  way  the 
defaulter  is  saved  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  an  ordinary  bankrupt  laboute; 
but  if  he  has  creditors  who  are  not  members 
of  the  House,  the  ordinary  bankruptcy 
law  applies  to  his  case  and  the  above 
procedure  cannot  be  resorted  to. 

A defaulter  may  be  re-admitted  as 
a member  if  he  pays  6s.  Hd.  in  the  pound, 
provided  his  conduct  is  approved  of  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Rtoek  Exchange,’  but 
he  is  in  no  way  relieved  from  Lis  liabilities 
to  his  fellow-members  by  bis  bfing  re- 
admitted. In  fact  be  is  bound  to  discharge 
his  debts  to  them,  if  bis  means  permit,  and 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  furnish  an  annual 
statement  of  his  affairs  until  his  debts  are 
discharged.  A member  is  not  allowed  to 
deal  with  a defaulter  or  to  carry  on  any 
business  for  his  benefit  before  he  is  re- 
admitted, unless  the  permission  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  obtained. 

DEFERRED  ANNUITY.  An  annuity 
payable  after  the  expiration  of  a certain 
agreed  period.  Such  annuities  may  be 
purchased  from  the  government  at  any 
Post  Ofifice.  Should  the  person  for  whom 
the  annuity  is  purchased  die  before  the 
expiration  of  the  agreed  period,  the 
purchase-money  is  not  refunded. 

DEFERRED  BONDS.  Bonds  Issued  by 
a company  or  a corporation  or  by  govern- 
ment, entitling  the  holder  to  a gradually 
increasing  rate  of  interest,  until  a certain 
rate  is  attained,  when  they  are  converted 
into  active  bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate  of 
interest. 

DEFERRED  STOCK  OR  SHARES. 

The  holders  of  these  stocks  and  shares  are 
not  entitled  to  any  dividends  until  tiie 
preference,  guaranteed  and  ordinary  share- 
holders have  received  a fixed  rate  of 
dividend. 

DEFICIENCY.  In  the  customs  and 
excise  a certain  percentage  of  the  total 
measurement  or  we'ght  of  dutiable  goods 
is  not  subject  to  the  duty,  so  as  to  allow 
for  wastage.  This  allowance  is  called 
deficiency. 

DEFICIEHCY  BILL.  When  the  ex- 
penditure temporarily  exceeds  the  revenue, 
the  deficiency  is  met  by  the  government 
borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
giving  in  return  bills  for  short  periods. 

DEIL  CREDERE  AGENT.  A del  credere 
agent  is  a mercantile  agent,  who  in  return 
for  an  extra  commission  undertakes  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  sells  goods  will  pay 
his  employer  for  them.  In  effect  he 
guarantees  his  principal  against  losses 
through  the  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of 
the  persons  to  whom  he  sells  his  employer’s 
goods.  Apart  from  tills  his  position  is 
determined  by  the  ordinary  law  of  agency 
(see  Agency). 

DELIVERY  BOOK.  When  goods  are 
sent  by  railway  or  by  carrier,  particulars 
of  them  are  entered  in  a book.  These 
entries  are  signed  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  goods  are  delivered,  thus  serving  as 
receipts  to  show  that  the  goods  have  been 
received  by  the  persona  to  whom  they 
were  consigned. 

DELIVERY  ORDER.  An  order  written 
by  the  owner  of  goods  requesting  the 
person  who  has  charge  of  them  to  deliver 
the  goods  to  the  person  named  in  the  order. 
The  term  sometimes  means  that  the  person 
(warehouseman,  dock-owner,  or  wliarfln- 
ger)  who  has  the  custody  of  the  goods 
undertake.s  that  he  himself  will  deliver 
them.  A delivery  order  like  a bill  of 
lading,  or  a dock- warrant,  is  not  really 
a negotiable  instrument,  for  the  person 
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who  takes  it  haa  oo  better  title  to  the 
goods  mentioned  in  it  than  his  transferor 
had.  It  is,  however,  a “ document  of 
title  *’  to  goods,  and  is  therefore  frequently 
used  as  a means  of  raising  money.  Where 
the  goods  are  of  the  value  of  £2  or  upwards, 
the  order  must  bear  a penny  stamp,  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  to  whom  the  order  is 
delivered,  A delivery  order  is  not 
rendered  invalid  by  being  unstamped 
unless  the  holder  of  it  was  trying  to  evade 
the  duty. 

DEMAND  DRAFT.  A bill  of  exchange 
payable  on  demand, 

DEMISE,  a term  employed  to  denote 
the  granting  of  a lease. 

DEMONETIZE.  To  remove  coins  from 
the  rank  of  standard  money. 

DEMURRAGE.  (1 ) Tne  payment  made 
by  the  shipper  of  goods  to  the  ship-owner, 
as  compensation  for  delay  in  loading  or 
unloading  a ship.  It  is  the  converse  of 
despatch  money,  (2)  A charge  made  by 
railway  companies  for  delay  in  removing 
goods  carried  by  them, 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT.  An  account  of 
money  lodged  at  interest  with  a banker, 
and  which,  as  a rule,  cannot  be  withdrawn 
without  notice  to  the  banker.  Such 
monevLs  described, as  “money  on  deposit,” 
and  the  receipt  given  for  it  by  the  banker 
is  called  a “ deposit  note.”  If  the  deposi- 
tor is  a easterner  of  the  bank,  payments 
made  into  the  deposit  account  are  not 
entered  in  his  pass  book,  which  refers  to 
his  current  account.  The  deposit  account 
must  be  kept  separate  from  the  current 
account.  No  stamp  is  required  for  the 
“ deposit  note  ” or  receipt. 

DEPOSIT  NOTE  or  DEPOSIT  RECEIPT. 
(See  Deposit  Account.) 

DEPRECIATION.  The  amount  by 
which  property  has  been  diminished  in 
value.  In  every  well-conducted  business 
a certain  amount  is  allowed  for  deprecia- 
tion of  the  buildings,  plant  and  stock, 
80  that  when  the  books  are  made  up,  the 
balance  sheet  will  show  the  real  value  of 
the  property  at  the  moment, 

DERELICT.  A ship  abandoned  at 
sea  by  those  in  charge  of  it,  who  have 
^ven  up  all  hope  of  returning  to  it  or  of 
recovering  it.  Every  master  of  a ship 
who  has  seen  a derelict  on  the  high  seas 
must  report  it  to  the  Lloyd’s  agent  at  his 
next  port  of  call,  or  if  there  is  no  Lloyd’s 
agent  there,  he  must  report  to  Lloyd’s 
direct.  Persons  bringing  derelicts  into 
Bafety  are  entitled  to  salvage  amounting, 
as  a rule,  to  not  leas  than  one- third  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  not  more  than 
one-half. 

DESPATCH  MONEY.  In  chartering 
a ship  a certain  number  of  days  called 
working  days  is  allowed  for  the  loading  or 
unloading  of  a ship.  Should  the  charterer 
load  or  unload  in  a .shorter  time,  he  is 
given  by  the  ship-owner  a sum  of  money 
f^or  every  hour  less  than  the  allotted  time. 
Despatch  money  is  the  converse  of 
demurrage. 

DESPATCH  or  DESPATCH  NOTE 

A Customs  document  which  is  sent  with 
goods  liable  to  duty  at  their  place  of  des- 
tination, and  must  be  produced  to  the 
customs  officers  at  that  place. 

DEVIATION.  A mercantile  term  sig- 
nifying that  the  vessel  has  deviated  from 
the  course  usually  followed,  or  from  the 
route  expressly  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 
Conditions  as  to  deviation  are  found  in 
policies  of  marine  insurance,  in  bottomry 
bonds,  and  in  contracts  of  affreightment, 
Le.  in  bills  of  lading  and  charter  parties. 
The  only  deviations  allowed  in  these 
various  contracts  are  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  perils  of  the  sea,  capture,  getting 
provisions,  etc.,  and  saving  life. 

DEVISEE.  The  persoa  to  whom  lands 
are  given  by  will. 


DEVISOR.  The  person  Vi^ho  makes 
a will  of  lands. 

DIES  NON.  A phrase  signifying  a day 
on  which  business  cannot  be  transacted. 

DIFFERENCES,  An  agreement  to  pay 
“ differences  ” is  nominally  a contract  for 
the  sale  of  stock  or  commodities  at  some 
future  date  at  a fixed  price.  At  the  time 
the  contract  is  made,  the  seller  does  not 
possess  the  stock,  nor  doas  the  buyer  want 
it.  In  fact  the  parties  do  not  intend  that 
there  shall  be  any  transfer  of  the  stock 
from  one  to  another.  The  buyer  merely 
agrees  that  if  the  price  of  the  stock  should 
fail  by  the  time  the  account  is  to  be 
settled,  that  he  will  pay  to  the  seller  a sum 
of  money  equal  to  the  difference  between 
tiie  price  agreed  upon  and  the  actual 
market  price.  Hence  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  seller  that  the  price  should  fall,  and 
as  he  does  his  utmost  to  pull  down  prices, 
he  is  called  a “ bear.”  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  price  should  rise  by  “ settling  day,” 
the  seller  agrees  to  pay  to  the  buyer  the 
difference  between  the  contract  price  and 
the  market  price.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  buyer  that  prices  should  go  up,  and 
therefore  he  does  his  best  to  force  up 
prices,  hence  he  is  called  a “ bull.”  An 
example  will  make  this  clear.  A,  a dealer 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  agrees  to  buy  for 
the  next  account  (which  takes  place  twice 
a month)  100  shares  at  £1  per  share  from 
B,  another  dealer.  If,  when  the  settle- 
ment takes  place,  the  price  of  the  shares 
has  risen  to  21s.  per  share,  the  seller  will 
hand  to  the  buyer  100  shillings.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  price  falls  to  173.  6d. 
per  share,  the  buyer  will  hand  to  the 
seller  100  half-crowns,  £12  10s.  in  all. 

Contracts  to  pay  “ differences  ” are 
purely  gambling  contracts  unenforceable 
by  law. 

DIRECTOR.  The  person  who  manages 
the  business  of  a limited  company. 

DISCLAIMER,  A renunciation  of 
rights  and  liabilities.  (See  “Trustee” 
under  Bankruptcy.) 

DISCHARGE.  In  legal  phraseology 
the  term  “ discharge  ” means  a release  from 
liabilitv. 

DISCOUNTING  A BILL.  The  price 
which  a banker  or  a money-lender  gives 
for  a bill  of  exchange  which  has  yet  some 
time  to  run  is  something  less  than  the 
face  value  of  the  bill.  The  deduction 
thus  made  is  called  discount,  and  represents 
the  banker’s  profit  on  the  transaction. 
The  amount  of  the  discount  depends  on 
three  things,  the  length  of  time  the  bill 
has  to  run  before  it  becomes  due,  the 
bank  rate,  and  the  financial  standing  of 
the  parties  to  the  bill.  Suppose  it  is 
desired  to  discount  a bill  for  £648  payable 
three  months  hence,  that  the  parties  to  the 
bill  are  all  of  good  credit,  and  that  the 
bank  rate  is  five  per  cent.  The  banker 
will  in  that  case  calculate  the  interest  on 
£648  for  three  months  at  five  per  cent,, 
which  comes  to  £8  2s.  and  deducts  the 
£8  2s.  from  the  amount  of  the  bill,  giving 
the  holder  £639  18s.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  three  months  the  banker  presents 
the  bill  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  and 
receives  from  him  £648,  making  a profit 
of  £8  2s.  on  the  transaction.  It  is  by 
transactions  such  as  these  that  banks 
derive  a great  part  of  their  profits.  (See 
under  Banking.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  discount 
thas  calculated  is  not  true  discount ; it  is 
really  interest  on  the  amount  actually 
advanced  by  the  banker,  and  is  greater 
than  the  rate  nominally  charged  by  him. 
An  example  will  make  tliis  more  striking 
Suppose  the  bill  is  for  £100,  payable  a year 
lienee,  and  that  the  parties  to  the  bilf  are 
of  somewhat  shaky  credit.  In  this  case  a 
money-lender  may  charge  a very  heavy 
rate,  say  forty  per  cent.  This  he  deducts 


from  the  amount  of  the  bill,  giving  the 
holder  £60,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  money-lender  will  reodve  £100  for 
the  £80  which  he  advanced,  making  a 
profit  not  of  40  per  cent,  but  of  665  per 
cent,  on  the  loan.  This  helps  to  explain 
the  enormous  profits  which  money-lenders 
realise  on  the  advances  made  by  them. 
In  the  foregoing  case  the  true  discount 
would  be  arrived  at  by  reckoning  what 
sum  would  amount  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  £100  when  the  rate  charged  i?  40  per 
cent.  £1  at  40  per  cent,  would  at  the 
end  of  a year  amount  to  £1  8s..  and 
therefore  the  calculation  is  worked  out 
as  a sum  in  simple  proportion,  in  this 
way  ; — £1  83.  : £100  : : £1  : x.  Tffie  result 
being  £71  8s.  6d.,  which  represents  what 
the  borrower  ought  to  have  received 
instead  of  the  £60  advanced  to  him. 

DISHONOUR.  The  refusal  to  accept 
a bill  when  presented  for  acceptance,  or 
the  refusal  to  pay  it  when  it  falls  due. 

DISSECTION.  The  separation  of 
accounts  and  invoice  in  order  that  the 
varioas  items  of  sales  and  purchases  may 
be  entered  to  the  account  of  the  special 
department  of  the  business  to  which  they 
belong. 

DISTRESS  or  DISTRAINT.  Seizing 
goods  and  chattels  for  rent  or  payments 
due.  (Refer  to  “ Landlord  and  Tenant  ” 
in  Index.) 

DISTRINGAS.  A notice  served  upon 
a bank  or  a company,  forbidding  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  shares  or  stock  in  that 
company  or  bank,  or  the  payment  of  any 
di\aden^  on  the  same.  The  oblect  is  to 
prevent  certain  persons  from  dealing  with 
these  shares  or  receiving  interest  on  them, 
because  others  have  a claim  on  the  stock  or 
the  shares. 

DIVIDEND  WARRANTS.  A written 
order  to  a banker  requesting  him  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  dividend  to  the  person 
named  therein.  Dividend  warrants  are 
negotiable  instruments  and  must  be 
stamped  as  bills  of  exchange. 

DOCK  DUES.  Payments  made  to  the 
owners  of  docks  by  the  owners  of  ships 
using  them,  according  to  the  tonnaee  of 
the  siiips.  The  term  includes  payments 
made  by  the  shippers  of  goods  to  the  dock 
owners. 

DOCKET.  A summary  of  the  contents 
of  a document. 

DOCK  MASTER.  The  person  who  has 
authority  to  control  the  movements  of  aU 
ves.sels  entering,  using,  or  leaving  the 
docks  owned  by  his  employers. 

DOCK  WARRANTS.  Warrants  issued 
by  a dock  company  entitling  the  person 
named  therein  to  take  possession  of  goods 
in  the  custody  of  the  company.  The 
warrants  are  delivered  by  the  dock  com- 
pany to  any  person  named  by  the  owner 
of  the  goods.  A dock  warrant  is  a 
“ document  of  title”  to  goods,  and  a pledge 
of  it  is  deemed  to  be  a pledge  of  the  goodSj 
and  its  lawful  transfer  to  a buyer  who 
takes  it  in  good  faith  puts  an  end  to  the 
sellers’  lien,  or  the  sellers’  right  of  stoppage 
in  transitu  (see  under  Sale).  It  is  not, 
however,  a negotiable  instrument,  for  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  transferred  cannot 
have  a better  title  to  the  goods  than  hia 
transferor  had. 

Persons  who  own  goods  stored  with  a 
dock  company  can  easily  raise  money  on 
them,  by  causing  the  company  to  issue 
a dock-warrant  in  favour  of  the  lender. 
Dock  warrants  must  bear  a 3d  stamp. 

DOCUMENTARY  BILLS.  A bill  of 
exchange  to  which  are  attached  certain 
documents,  such  as  the  bill  of  lading  and 
a copy  of  the  policy  of  insurance  The  bill 
of  lading  and  the  policy  of  insurance  relate 
to  the  goods  for  which  the  bill  of  exchange 
is  given  in  payment.  In  the  event  of  the 
bill  of  exchange  being  dishonoured^  the 
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Belief  of  goodA  having  the  bill  of  lading 
in  hl3  possee^oo  con  claim  the  goods. 

DOCUMENTS  OF  TITLE.  Documents 
which  serve  as  proof  that  the  person 
named  therein  is  the  owner  of  the  goods 
to  which  tiie  documents  refer.  The 
foilowing  is  the  list  given  by  the  Factors’ 
Act— bills  of  lading,  dock  warrants,  ware- 
house-keepers’ certificates,  delivery  orders 
or  other  warrants  for  the  delivery  of  goods. 

DOMICILED  BILL  A bill  of  exchange 
made  payable  at  a place  other  than  the 
place  of  business  or  residence  of  the  drawee 
is  said  to  be  domiciled  at  the  place  where 
it  is  payable.  Where  a bill  accepted 
generally  and  without  any  qualification  as 
to  the  place  of  payment,  has  the  place  of 
payment  inserted  u'ithout  the  consent  of 
the  acceptor,  the  bill  becomes  void,  for 
Buch  an  Insertion  is  a material  alteration 
of  the  bill. 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  A gift 
made  in  contemplation  of  death. 

DOUBLE  ENTRY.  The  system  of 
book-keeping  invented  by  the  Italians, 
in  which  every  transaction  is  entered  in 
two  different  accounts,  one  relating  to  the 
giver  or  creditor,  the  other  to  the  receiver 
or  debtor.  In  one  account  the  transaction 
is  entered  on  the  debit  side,  and  in  the 
other  account  it  is  entered  on  the  credit 
side,  thus  ensuring  greater  accuracy,  in 
which  respect  it  is  greatly  superior  to 
book-keeping  by  single  entry. 

DRAFT.  A name  often  given  to  a bill 
of  exchange,  but  the  term  has  various 
other  meanings,  especially  an  order  on  a 
bank,  and  the  first  rough  copy  of  a 
document. 

DRAIN  OF  BULLION.  The  term  is 
applied  to  a diminution  in  the  reserves  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  having  to  make  foreign 
payments,  which,  if  it  went  on  unchecked, 
would  seriously  hamper  the  trade  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  check  this  flowing 
away  of  the  reserves,  the  Bank  authorities 
usually  raise  the  Bank  rate.  (See  under 
Banking.) 

DRAWBACK.  When  goods  which  on 
importation  have  paid  duty  are  intended 
for  exportation,  and  not  for  use  in  the 
country  levying  the  duties,  the  whole  or 
a part  of  the  duty  is  returned  to  their 
owner  when  the  goods  are  re-exported. 
In  England  the  payment  of  drawback  is 
largely  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
warehousing  system  (wluch  see).  There 
is  only  one  case  now  in  which  payment  of 
drawback  is  made,  and  that  is  where  raw 
materials  subject  to  duty  are  imported  to 
this  country  to  be  worked  up  in  the  manu- 
facturer’s own  premises,  and  when  finished 
the  product  is  exported  to  other  countries, 
as  for  instance,  tobacco  leaf  manufactured 
into  tobacco  or  cigars,  coffee  berries 
converted  into  coffee,  and  the  like. 

DRAWEE.  The  person  upon  whom 
a bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  and  who,  when 
be  has  signed  it,  will  have  to  pay  it.  He 
is  not  liable  to  pay  until  he  has  put  his 
signature  to  it,  when  he  is  called  the 
acceptor.  (See  under  Bills  of  Exchange.) 

DRAWER.  The  person  who  draws 
a bill  of  exchange  upon  another. 

DRAWN  BONDS.  Sometimes  a cor- 
poration or  other  governing  body  when 
borrowing  money,  issues  bonds  of  its 
repayment,  on  the  understanding  that 
every  year  a certain  number  of  the  bonds 
will  be  paid  off,  until  all  are  redeemed. 
The  order  in  which  the  bonds  are  redeemed 
is  determined  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  and 
the  holders  of  the  bonds  so  drawn  are 
entitled  to  Immediate  payment,  but  are 
not  entitled  to  the  payment  of  any  further 
interest  on  the  bonds, 

DRUG  IN  THE  MARKET.  Goods 
which  are  practically  unsaleable,  because 
the  supply  greatly  exceeds  the  demand. 


DUE  DATE,  date  when  Bills  of  Ex- 
change and  Promissory  Notes  are  due. 

DUNNAGE.  Mats,  planking,  and  the 
like,  used  in  the  stowage  of  cargo  for  the  1 
purpose  of  protecting  it. 

DUTCH  AUCTION.  In  a Dutch  auction 
the  article  is  put  up  at  a certain  price, 
which  the  auctioneer  gradually  lowers 
until  a purchaser  is  found. 

DUTY.  A tax  levied  on  the  exportation 
or  the  importation  or  the  manufacture 
of  goods.  A duty  levied  on  the  imiiorta- 
tion  or  the  exportation  of  merchandise 
is  called  a customs  duty.  An  excise  duty 
is  a tax  levied  on  manufactures  in  the 
home  country. 

EARNEST.  A sraall  sum  of  money 
given  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  to  bind 
the  bargain  between  them.  It  may  be 
the  most  insignificant  coin  of  the  realm. 
In  the  case  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
goods  of  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards, 
the  giving  of  earnest  money  obviates 
the  necessity  of  liaving  the  contract  in 
writing. 

EASEMENT,  a right  enjoyed  by  a 
person  over  land  or  a tenement  of  which 
he  is  not  the  owner,  in  virtue  of  hLs  owner- 
ship of  other  lands  or  tenements.  The 
most  common  examples  are  rights  of  way 
and  rights  to  light.  (See  Ancient  Lights.) 

EJECTMENT.  Befer  to  “ Landlord 
and  Tenant  ” in  Index. 

EMBARGO.  The  detention  by  a state 
of  vessels  within  its  ports,  or  tlie  prohibi- 
tion of  trade  between  certain  porta.  The 
detaining  of  ships  is  usually  an  act  of 
hostility  adopted  by  a belligerent  in  time 
of  war,  but  it  may  be  a measure  adopted  i 
in  the  public  interest  in  time  of  peace,  ; 
as  when  a government  lays  an  embargo ; 
on  vessels  belonging  to  its  own  citizens ' 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  carrying 
certain  products  out  of  the  country,  e.g., 
on  all  vessels  carrying  coal.  In  this ! 
country  it  is  illegal  for  the  government  to 
lay  an  embargo  ou  vessels  laden  with 
wheat. 

EMBLEMENTS,  gro\ring  crops  which 
may  be  produced  within  a year.  An 
outgoing  tenant  lias  in  most  cases  a richt 
to  these  emblements,  when  he  is  compelled 
to  quit  his  holding,  or  in  lieu  thereof  he  is  . 
entitled  to  a year’s  notice  expiring  with 
a current  year  of  his  tenancy.  i 

ENDORSEMENT.  See  Indorsement.  \ 

ENDOWMENT  POLICY.  See  “Va- 
rieties of  Poliev  ’’  under  Life  Insurance. 

ENFACED  RUPEE  PAPER.  Promis- 
sory notes  Issued  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment as  a means  of  borrow’ing  money. 
On  the  face  of  these  notes  is  written  a 
notification  tba,t  intere.st  on  them  is 
payable  in  London  by  draft  on  Calcutta. 
Persons  wishing  to  remit  money  to  India 
purchase  the.se  notes  readilv. 

ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS'  HALL. 
These  words  appearing  on  the  title-page 
of  a book  mean  that  the  book  has  been 
registered  at  Stationers’  Hall,  for  copyright 
purposes.  Any  person  pirating  the  book 
will  be  liable  to  legal  proceedings.  Before 
a book  can  be  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall 
it  must  be  printed  and  published.  (Refer 
to  “ Copyright  ’’  in  Index.) 

ENTRY.  Written  particulars  of  goods 
exported  or  imported,  supphed  by  the 
ship-owner  to  the  Customs’  authorities. 
These  particulars  have  to  be  furnished 
whether  the  goods  are  liable  to  duty  or' 
not. 

ENTRY  FOR  WAREHOUSING,  When 
dutiable  goods  are  imported  not  for 
immediate  consumption,  but  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  being  stored  in  a bonded  ware- 
ouse,  written  particulars  of  the  goods 
must  be  furnished  to  the  Customs’ 
authorities. 

EQUITY  OP  REDEMPTION,  a phrase 
which  denotes  the  rights  remaixiing  in  a 


mortgagor  when  he  has  mortgaged  hia 
property. 

ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  EXCEPTED. 

The  letters  E.  & O.E.  arc  placed  at  the  foot 
of  accounts  to  denote  that  the  pc-rsoQ 
sending  the  account  or  the  invoice  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  omis.'jions  or  errors, 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  correct  them. 

ESTATE  DUTY.  Refer  to  Indrz. 

EVEN.  A stock  exchange  term  to 
denote  that  an  account  is  carried  over  to 
the  next  settlement,  v.ithout  any  payment 
of  contango  or  of  backwardation. 

EX  ALL.  When  securities  are  sold 
“ ex  all,”  the  seller  retains  the  rights  to 
any  dividend  or  bonus  that  may  be  due, 
and  the  right  to  claim  any  new  stock  or 
shares  that  may  be  offered  on  advantageous 
terms  to  the  holders  of  the  old  stock  or 
shares. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS.  Bills  ksued  by 
the  Trea.sury  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of  I^arlia- 
ment  authorising  such  isfiie.  liiey  are 
for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  for 
temporary  emergencies,  when  it  is  not 
desired  to  add  to  the  National  Debt.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  so  much  per  cent,  per 
day,  but  it  must  not  exceed  per  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.  They 
may  be  paid  off  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  may  be  renewed,  but  they  cannot  be 
current  for  more  than  five  years. 

Exchequer  Bills  form  a very  convenient 
way  for  locking  up  money,  because  they 
bear  interest,  ani  becauje  when  the  holder 
Is  in  want  of  ready  casli  he  can  quickly 
turn  them  into  money.  Tliey  are  negoti- 
able instrumenfa,  and  are  received  by  the 
revenue  authorities  in  payment  of  the 
taxes.  The  following  is  the  form  of  an 
Exchequer  Bill. 

No. £.  By  virtue  of  an  Act 

for  raiding  the  sum  of  by 

Exchequer  Biii.-  for  the  service  of  the 
year  ihLa  Bill  entitles  or 

order  to  one  thousand  pounds,  after  the 
rate  of  threepence  per  cent,  jter  diem  out 
of  the  and  this  BilJ 

is  to  be  current  and  pas-o  in  any  of  the 
public  revenues,  aids,  taxes,  or  supr  lies, 
or  to  the  account  of  Hi.s  Majesty’s  Ex- 
chequer at  the  Bank  of  England  after 
the  day  of 

Dated  at  the  Exchequer  this  day  of 
If  the  blank  is  not  filled  up 
this  Bill  will  be  paid  to  bearer.  The 
cheques  must  not  be  cut  off, 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS  are  bonds 
issued  by  the  Treasury  for  the  repayment 
of  money  borrowed  by  the  government. 
They  are  issued  by  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  also  states  when 
they  are  to  be  redeemed.  Exchequer 
bonds  are  payable  to  bearer,  and  are  cot 
received  in  payment  of  taxes. 

EXCISE.  Duties  in  commodities  manu- 
factured and  consumed  in  the  country 
(Refer  to  ” Excise  ” in  Index.) 

EX-DIVEDEND.  Wben  stocks  and 
shares  on  which  a dividend  is  just  due  are 
sold  “ ex  dividend.”  the  buyer  is  not 
entitled  to  the  dividend.  (See  Cum 
Dividend.)  

EX-DRAWING.  When  bonds  which 
are  about  to  be  drawn  are  sold  “ ex- 
drawing,”  the  piorchaser  does  not  get 
any  benefit  accruing  from  the  drawing. 

EXEQUATUR.  The  recognition  by  the 
government  of  a state  of  the  official 
position  of  a consul  appointed  to  take  up 
Ids  duties  in  that  state.  Until  he  receives 
his  exequatur  he  is  not  allowed  to  perform 
his  consular  duties.  In  England,  the 
exequatur  is  given  to  consuls  and  consuls- 
general,  but  very  seldom  to  vice-consuls ; 
it  takes  the  form  of  a Letter  Patent  issued 
by  the  Foreign  Office  and  signed  by  the 
King,  and  the  grant  of  the  exequatur  is 
advertised  in  the  Gazette.  In  Austria, 
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tho  word  “ exequatur  ’’  is  merely  stamped 
on  the  consul’s  commission  in  token  of 
recognition  of  his  position.  The  Russian 
and  Danish  Governments  merely  notify 
to  the  consul  that  he  is  duly  recognised. 

EX  NEW.  When  a company  wishes 
to  increase  its  capital  it  does  so  by  issuing 
new  shares,  which  are  sometimes  allotted 
to  the  old  shareholders  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  shares  they  hold. 
But  such  shareholders  must  claim  them 
within  a reasonable  time,  after  which  the 
old  shares  are  quoted  “ ex  new,”  that  is, 
the  purchaser  of  the  old  shares  is  not 
entitled  to  claim  in  virtue  of  such  purchase, 
any  right  to  the  new  shares  issued.  The 
phrase  also  means  that  if,  when  the  new 
shares  are  to  be  issued,  the  old  shares  are 
sold  " ex  new,”  the  seller  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  of  taking  up  his  propor- 
tion of  the  new  issue. 

EX-OFFICIO.  “ By  virtue  of  his  office,” 
The  mayor  of  a city  is  frequently,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  a member  of  the  various  local 
governing  bodies  of  the  city. 

EX  PARTE.  An  ex  parte  proceeding 
is  in  legal  matters  a proceeding  taken  in 
the  Court  by  one  party  when  the  other 
party  is  not  present,  and  has  not  received 
notice  of  the  proceeffing. 

EXPECTED  TO  BANK.  In  bankruptcy 
proceedings  a debtor  is  required  to  make 
out  a statement  of  his  affairs  which  amongst 
other  things  contains  the  amount  of  his 
liabilities  which  it  is  expected  will  rank 
against  the  estate  for  dividend ; in  other 
words,  the  amount  owing  by  tlie  debtor, 
and  which  can  be  proved  against  his  estate. 

EXPECTATION  OP  LIFE.  In  in- 
surance, the  term  denotes  the  number 
of  years  which  a person  of  any  given  age 
may  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
expect  to  live.  For  example,  a man  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age  may  expect  to 
live  to  a triile  under  sixty  years  of  age, 
a woman  under  similar  circumstances,  may 
expect  to  live  nearly  a couple  of  years 
longer,  (See  p.  704.) 

EX  SETP.  When  goods  are  sold  “ ex 
ship,”  the  purchaser  has  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  removal,  after  they  have  been 
unloaded  from  the  ship. 

EX  WAREHOUSE.  Goods  sold  “ ex 
warehouse  ” must  be  removed  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser. 

FACE  VALUK  Tlie  nominal  amount 
for  which  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  and 
the  like  are  issued,  or  the  amount  for  which 
a bill  of  exchange  is  drawn.  This  amount 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  document,  and 
tn  many  cases  differs  from  its  real  value. 
"When  the  real  value  is  above  the  nominal 
or  par  value,  the  property  which  the  docu- 
ment represents  is  said  to  be  at  a premium ; 
when  the  real  value  is  below  the  face  value, 
the  property  i&  said  to  be  at  a discount. 

FACTOR.  An  agent  employed  to  buy 
or  sell  goods  on  behalf  of  a principal,  but 
acting  as  if  he  were  himself  the  principal. 

FAIR  TRADE.  In  regard  to  inter- 
national trade,  the  phrase  means  treating 
other  countries  as  they  do  our  own  country. 
Where  foreign  countries  levy  duties  on 
English  products,  we  ought  in  “ fair 
trade  ” to  tax  theirs,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, admit  their  products  on  the  same 
terms  as  they  admit  ours. 

FAVOUR.  In'business  correspondence, 
the  term  favour  is  used  for  a letter  received. 
The  payee  of  a cheque,  or  of  a bill  of  ex- 
change, is  described  as  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  cheque  or  the  bill  is  drawn. 

FIDELITY  GUARANTEE.  See  under 
Insurance. 

FIDUCIARY  LOAN.  A loan  granted 
without  security  being  required  from  the 
borrower. 

FIDUCIARY  NOTE  ISSUE.  A paper 
currency  depending  for  its  value  not  on 
gold  or  silver,  but  on  securities  or  on  the 


confidence  of  tho  public  that  the  notes 
will  be  met  by  the  authority  or  the  bank 
issuing  them. 

FI.  FA.  An  abbreviation  of  Fieri 
Facias.  The  writ  of  Fieri  Facias  enables 
a judgment  creditor  to  seize  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  his  judgment  debtor  in  satis- 
faction of  the  judgment. 

FINANCE.  The  term  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  raising  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  revenues  of  a state,  and  also  to  the 
business  of  getting  the  public  to  subscribe 
money  for  loans  to  governing  bodies,  or 
for  industrial  and  commercial  undertak- 
ings. The  persons  who  are  skilled  in  such 
matters  are  described  as  financiers. 

FIRE  INSURANCE.  Refer  to  Index. 

FI^.  Another  name  for  an  ordinary 
partnership  business.  A partnership  must 
not  consist  of  more  than  twenty  persons, 
and  in  the  case  of  a banking  partnerstiip 
the  number  must  not  exceed  ten.  (For 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  partners,  refer 
to  ” Partners,”  in  Index.) 

FIRM  OFFER.  An  offer  made  by  a 
person  who  has  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
increase  it. 

FIRST  CLASS  PAPER.  A name  given 
to  negotiable  instruments  of  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  met  when 
they  become  due.  Such  for  example  as 
bills  which  have  been  accepted  or  indorsed 
by  men  whose  financial  stability  is  unques- 
tioned, or  exchequer  bills  and  exchequer 
bonds  the  payment  of  which  is  guaranteed 
by  government. 

FIRST  OF  EXCHANGE.  One  of  the 
copies  of  a bill  which  is  drawn  in  a set. 
(See  under  Bills  of  Exchange!) 

FIRST  OPEN  WATER.  This  phrase  is 
used  in  charter  parties  with  reference  to 
ships  trading  with  the  Baltic  ports,  to 
mean  “ immediately  after  the  ice  breaks 
np  ” ; for  during  the  winter  this  sea  is 
fi'ozen  over. 

FITTER.  In  the  north  of  England, 
a fitter  is  an  agent  who  sells  and  ships 
coals  on  behalf  of  a particular  mine.  His 
commission  is  known  as  fittage. 

FIXTURES.  The  term  denotes  chattels 
permanently  attached  to  land  or  to  build- 
ings on  tho  land. 

FLASH  POINT.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  vapour  of  an  oil  will  ignite.  In 
this  country  oil  must  not  bo  sold  if  it 
bursts  into  flame  on  being  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  7."°,  bvxt  in  some  other 
countries,  the  ‘’flashing  point”  is  much 
higher.  It  is  a question  whether  the 
numerous  lamp  explosions  which  take 
place  are  due  to  the  low  flash  point 
adopted  in  tliis  country,  or  are  due  to  the 
defective  nature  of  the  lamps  used. 

FLOATERS,  a term  in  the  money- 
market  signifying  Bearer  securities  on 
wMch  loans  are  raised  by  bill-brokers, 
e.g.  bonds  of  the  London  County  Council, 
Consol  certificates,  and  other  securities  of 
the  highest  class.  They  are  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  they  float  from  bank  to  bank, 
as  one  bank  calls  in  its  loans  on  these 
securities  and  another  lends  on  them. 

FLOATING  CAPITAL.  That  portion  of 
a trader’s  capital  which  is  not  locked  up 
in  a permanent  investment,  but  which  is 
actually  available  for  ^carrying  on  his 
business, 

FLOATING  POLICY.  In  marine  in- 
surance, a floating  policy  is  one  in  which 
the  vessel  is  not  named,  but  which  covers 
the  goods  by  whatsoever  ship  they  may 
be  carried.  (Refer  to  " Marine  In- 
surance” \n  Index!) 

FLOATING  SECURITY  or  FLOATING 
CHARGE.  It  is  usual  when  a limited 
company  obtains  a loan  to  give  as  security 
for  its  repayment  a charge  on  the  assets 
of  the  company.  This  charge  is  not 
enforced  so  long  as  the  company  continues 
to  be  a woriring  concern,  so  that  the 


company  can  deal  with  the  property  just 
as  if  there  were  no  charge  upon  it,  oniess, 
indeed  there  is  default  made  In  payment 
of  the  principal  or  interest,  or  the  oompany 
is  wound  up,  in  which  case  the  person 
having  the  security  can  seize  the  property. 

FLOTSAM.  When  a ship  is  sunk  or 
wrecked  and  the  goods  float  upon  the  sea, 
they  are  called  flotsam. 

FOLIO.  A sheet  of  paper  doubled. 
In  law  writing  a folio  means  seventy-two 
words,  in  parliamentary  writing  a folio 
means  ninety  words.  In  printing  folio 
means  the  number  appended  to  each  page, 
and  in  book-keeping  two  opposite  pages. 

FOOLSCAP.  A sheet  of  paper  having 
formerly  for  its  water  mark  the  device  of 
a fool’s  cap  and  bells.  Foolscap  is  of 
varying  size : in  printing  it  is  17  inches 
by  185  inches ; in  writing  paper,  16^ 
inches  by  13|  inches. 

FORECLOSE.  An  action  of  fore- 
closure is  brought  to  compel  a mortgagor 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  debt  or  be  deprived 
for  ever  of  his  right  to  redeem  the  mort- 
gaged property.  The  Court  then  fixes 
a day  for  re-payment,  and  if  the  mortgagor 
fails  to  pay  up  at  the  appointed  rime,  the 
mortgagee  becomes  the  absolute  owner 
of  the  property. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION.  When  the 
public  is  invited  to  take  shares  in  a limited 
company,  each  applicant  for  shares  must 
fill  up  a form,  stating  the  number  of  shares 
he  desires  and  the  amount  he  has  deposited 
with  the  company’s  bankers  as  proof  of  his 
hona  fldes.  Attached  to  this  form  of 
application  there  is  a form  of  receipt, 
wlflch,  when  the  applicant  takes  the  form 
to  the  company’s  bankers  and  pays  the 
deposit,  is  filled  up  by  the  bank  as  a receipt 
for  the  deposit  paid.  This  receipt  does 
not  require  a stamp. 

FOR  MONEY.  On  the  Stock  Exchange, 
sales  of  securities  and  shares  are  either 
“ for  money  ” or  ” for  the  account.”  In 
a sale  “ for  money”  the  securities  are  at 
once  delivered  by  the  selling  broker  and 
paid  for  immediately  by  the  broker  for 
the  buyer.  Transactions  of  this  kind  are 
chiefly  confined  to  consols. 

FOR  THE  ACCOUNT.  Most  trans- 
actions on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  for 
“ the  account,”  that  is,  the  seller  agrees  to 
deliver  and  the  buyer  agrees  to  pay  for 
the  securities  on  the  next  settling  day. 
The  settling  day  occurs  every  fortnight, 
except  in  the  case  of  consols,  when  it  takes 
place  once  a month.  (See  “Account” 
under  Stock  Exchange.) 

FORWARDING  AGENT.  A person 
who  is  employed  to  collect  and  deliver 
goods  on  behalf  of  others. 

FOUL  BTTL.  A document  granted  to 
the  master  of  a ship  by  the  authorities  of 
a port  from  which  a ship  has  come,  showing 
that  the  port  in  question  has  an  infectious 
or  contagious  disease  prevailing  there, 
(See  “ Ship’s  Papers  ” imder  Shipping.) 

FOUNDERS’  SHARES,  Shares  issued 
as  fully  paid  up  to  pereons  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  preliminary  expenses  of 
forming  the  company,  or  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  its  formation  as  a 
remuneration  for  their  services.  These 
shares  sometimes  entitle  their  holders  to 
divide  among  themselves  an  aliquot  por- 
tion, such  as  one-sixth  or  one-third  of  the 
profits  ; but  in  many  cases  the  holders  of 
founders’  shares  are  entitled  to  the  surplus 
profits  after  a certain  fixed  rate  of  divi- 
dend has  been  paid  on  all  the  other  shares, 
ordinary,  preferred,  and  guaranteed. 

FREE  ALONGSIDE  SHIP.  Goods 
delivered  free  alongside  a ship  or  wharf 
must  be  carried  there  at  the  expense  of 
the  seller,  and  are  at  his  risk  untfi  arrival 

alongside  the  ship.  

FREE  OP  ALL  AVERAGE  (F.A.A.). 
This  clause  inserted  In  a policy  of  marine 
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iosomnoA  soeaQS  timi  tlie  underwriter  is 
liable  only  In  case  the  thing  insured  suffers 
a total  loss.  He  ia  not  liable  either  for 

S articular  average,  i.e.,  a partial  loss  or 
eterioration  of  the  things  insured,  or  for 
general  average,  i.e.,  where  the  interest 
insured  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  some  other  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  venture. 

FREE  OF  CAPTURE  AND  SEIZURE 
(P.  C.  & S.).  This  signifies  that  the  under- 
writer is  not  liable  for  any  loss  arising  from 
the  capture  and  seizure  of  the  thing 
insured. 

FREE  OF  EXPENSE  TO  SHIP.  This 
clause  in  a charter-party  makes  the  char- 
terer and  not  the  ship-owner  liable  for 
loading  and  unloading  the  ship. 

FREE  OP  GENERAL  AVERAGE.  In 
marine  insurance,  where  a policy  contains 
this  clause,  the  underwriter  is  not  liable 
for  general  average  contributions  due 
from  the  tiling  insured  to  some  other 
interest  insured,  where  that  other  interest 
has  sustained  some  loss  or  incurred  some 
Bacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

FREE  OP  particular  AVERAGE. 
This  clause  is  an  extension  of  the  Memo- 
randum in  Lloyd’s  Policy  (g.  v.  under 
Insurance),  and  was  adopted  in  its  present 
shape  by  marine  insurers  in  1883.  Its 
effect  is  that  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for 
any  partial  loss  sustained  by  the  thing 
insured,  unless  such  partial  loss  arises 
from  the  ship  being  stranded,  sunk,  burnt, 
or  in  collision  with  another  ship. 

FREE  ON  BOARD  (P.  O.  B.).  This 
means  that  goods  are  sold  at  a price  which 
includes  the  cost  of  delivery  on  board  ship. 
The  moment  they  are  shipped  they  are  at 
the  buyer’s  risk,  and  he  must  pay  the  cost 
of  freight  and  the  insurance. 

FREE  OVERSIDE.  This  signifies  that 
the  moment  the  goods  are  unshipped  they 
are  at  the  buyer’s  risk,  and  he  must  pay 
the  cost  of  their  removal. 

FREE  TRADE.  By  free  trade  is  meant 
that  a country  does  not  tax  imports  in 
order  to  protect  or  foster  home  industries. 
The  phrase  does  not  imply  that  no  duties 
are  levied  on  imports,  but  if  levied  they 
are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a revenue  only,  and  on  goods  which  the 
country  is  itself  incapable  of  producing, 
or  on  goods  which,  if  produced  at  home, 
would  be  liable  to  taxation. 

The  policy  of  taxing  imports  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  only  was  initiated  by  Pitt, 
who  derived  his  ideas  from  Adam  Smith’s 
“ Wealth  of  Nations,”  but  this  policy  was 
completely  put  an  end  to  by  the  war  with 
Revolutionary  Prance,  and  by  the  pro- 
hibitory Corn  Laws  passed  during  the 
period  1791-1815. 

A revival  of  free  trade  principles  took 
place  on  Huskisson’s  accession  to  ofidce, 
1823.  That  statesman  greatly  modified  the 
Navigation  Acts,  and  reduced  the  duties 
on  raw  materials,  such  as  silk  and  wool. 
A further  step  towards  a free  trade  policy 
was  taken  by  Peel  in  his  budget  of  1842, 
when  the  import  duties  on  hundreds  of 
articles  were  abolished  or  reduced,  and  in 
1846  he  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Lawrs,  reduced  the  duties  on  silk,  cotton 
manufactures,  and  foreign  spirits,  and 
withdrew  the  protective  duty  on  sugar, 
while  the  duties  on  meat,  live  stock,  and 
vegetables  were  abolished.  The  reduction 
or  the  abolition  of  import  duties  on  many 
other  articles  during  the  period  1846-1860 
made  England  a free  trade  country. 

FREIGHT.  Originally  the  term  freight 
meant  the  load  or  cargo,  but  now  it  means 
the  payment  for  carriage  of  goods  by  sea. 
(Refer  to  “ Pretoht”  in  Index.) 

FREIGHT  NOTE.  A note  embodying 
the  paymentfl  due  tor  freight. 

FREIGHT  RELEASE,  an  order  authoris- 
ing the  master  of  a ship  to  give  up  posses- 


sion of  a consignment  of  goods,  the  freight 
having  been  paid.  A freight  release  is 
necessary  only  when  goods  have  been 
shipped  frdght  forward,  Le.  when  the 
consignee  is  supposed  to  pay  the  freight. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  A friendly 
society  is  one  formed  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  its  members,  who  subscribe  to  its  funds, 
and  are  relieved  when  in  distress.  Usually 
their  objects  are  to  afford  relief  or  give 
maintenance  to  members  in  sickness  or 
bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  or  in  old  age 
(i.e.,  after  fifty),  or  when  out  of  employ- 
ment. These  societies  also  make  pay- 
ments on  the  birth  of  a member’s  child 
or  on  the  death  of  a member  or  of  any  of 
his  family.  Payments  are  also  made  when 
a member  loses  by  fire  his  tools  or  imple- 
ments of  trade,  not  exceeding  in  value 
£16. 

Where  a friendly  society  grants  annuities 
to  its  members,  the  amount  of  each  annuity 
must  not  exceed  £50,  or  if  a lump  sum  is 
paid  to  a member,  it  must  not  exceed  £200. 

The  term  “ friendly  society  ” is  now 
extended  to  Working  Men's  Clubs  formed 
for  the  recreation  or  the  improvement 
of  their  members.  Prefer  in  Index  to 
“ Clubs”  and  “ Friendly  Societies.” 

FUNDED  DEBT.  The  debt  of  the 
Government  which  it  is  not  bound  to 
repay,  or  which  is  repayable  only  after 
a long  period  from  the  date  when  the  loan 
wras  raised,  e.g.,  consols.  It  is  contrasted 
with  the  unfunded  debt,  i.e.,  money  bor- 
rowed by  Government  for  short  periods 
on  Exchequer  Bills,  and  the  like. 

FUNDS.  Bee  Co7isolidaled  Fund  and 
Consols. 

FUTURES.  See  Corner. 

GARNISHEE  ORDER,  This  is  a 
notice  sent  by  the  Court  to  persons  who 
have  in  their  custody  money  or  goods 
belonging  to  judgment  debtors,  or  who 
owe  money  to  such  debtors,  ordering  them 
not  to  part  with  such  money  or  goods. 
The  object  of  this  notice  is  to  prevent 
the  judgment  debtor  from  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  money  or  the  goods  and 
applying  them  to  his  own  purposes, 
instead  of  paying  his  judgment  creditors. 
Such  notices  are  frequently  served  on 
banks  which  have  funds  belonging  to 
those  of  their  customers  who  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Court  to  pay  money  either 
by  way  of  debt,  or  as  damages  to  others. 
The  person  on  whom  the  order  is  served 
is  called  the  “ garnishee.”  (Refer  'to 
“Attachment  of  Debts”  and  “Garnishee 
Order”  in  .Index.) 

GAZETTE.  The  “ London  Gazette  ” is 
a government  newspaper  published  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  All  royal  procla- 
mations, government  notices,  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  and  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  State,  are  published  in  the  Gazette, 
as  well  as  such  public  matters  as  bank- 
ruptcies, wiudiag-up  of  companies, 
dissolution  of  partnerships,  and  the 
administration  of  the  estate  of  deceased 
persons.  In  lawsuits,  a copy  of  the 
Gazette  is  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
any  government  or  official  notice,  but  in 
such  actions  the  whole  copy  of  the 
Gazette,  and  not  a mere  cutting  from  it, 
must  be  furnished  to  the  Court. 

GENERAL  ACCEPTANCE.  See  Accept- 
ance. General. 

GENERAL  AVERAGE.  See  Average, 
General. 

GILT-EDGED.  In  commercial  slang 
the  phrase  is  applied  to  paper,  i.e.  to  bilfi 
or  securities  of  exceptionally  high  value. 
Securities  which  are  described  as  gilt- 
edged  being  of  high  price,  are  considered 
as  absolutely  safe  investments.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  stock,  shares,  and 
securities  of  any  of  the  great  British 
railways. 


GLUT  EN  THE  MARKET.  A market  is 
said  to  be  glutted  when  the  supply  of  any 
commodity  is  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

GODOWN,  a name  given  to  a warehouse 
or  store  for  goods  in  India  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Par  East. 

GOLD  BONDS.  Bonds  which  are  pay- 
able in  gold. 

GOOD  MERCHANTABLE  QUALITY. 

In  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods,  the 
phrase  denotes  that  the  goods  are  in  a 
sound  condition  and  up  to  the  average 
quality. 

GOODWILL,  every  advantage  or  benefit 
that  has  been  derived  from  the  reputation 
that  a firm  or  a business  has  acquired 
through  being  established  for  a length  of 
time.  Such  goodwill  may  be  a very 
valuable  asset,  and  may  be  sold  or  trans- 
ferred, but  only  if  the  premises  in  which 
the  business  is  carried  on  are  sold  or 
transferred  at  the  same  time.  The  person 
who  acquires  the  goodwill  of  a business 
is  entitled  to  represent  himself  as  the 
person  carrying  on  that  business,  and  to 
restrict  the  competition  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  has  acquired  the  goodwill.  'This 
competition  may  be  restrained  by  an 
agreement  between  the  parties,  and 
provided  the  restraint  is  reasonable,  and 
is  just  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  goodwill  is 
transferred,  the  law  will  enforce  it.  In 
the  absence  of  an  express  agreement,  the 
person  transferring  the  goodwill  vill  be 
restrained  from  soliciting  the  patronage 
of  the  old  customers. 

When  a partnership  is  dissolved,  it  is 
usual  to  transfer  the  goodwill  of  the 
partnership  business  to  one  or  more  of  the 
partners  of  the  old  firm.  When  this  is 
done,  the  other  members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
customers  of  the  old  finn.  If,  however, 
no  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  matter  is 
arrived  at,  each  member  who  carries  on 
a business  similar  to  that  carried  on  by  the 
old  firm  can  invite  the  customers  of  the 
old  firm  to  do  basiness  with  him. 

GREENBACKS,  legal  tender  notes  of 
the  United  States,  first  issued  in  1862, 
during  the  Civil  War.  They  were  so 
called  from  the  devices  printed  in  green 
ink  on  the  back.  The  term  is  now  applied 
to  notes  issued  by  a National  Bank  in  the 
United  States. 

GROUNDAGE,  dues  paid  by  ships  for 
being  allowed  to  occupy  space  in  a port. 

GROUiro  RENT.  When  land  is  leased 
for  building  purposes,  the  owner  of  the 
ground  is  entitled  to  a rent  during  the 
period  which  the  lease  has  to  ruu.  'At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  bull  clings  erected  on 
the  land  become  the  property  of  tiia 
person  who  owns  the  land. 

GUARANTEE  SOCIETY,  a company 
which,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a 
premium,  undertakes  to  make  good  to  an 
employer  any  losses  which  he  may  sustain 
through  the  dishonesty  of  those  he  em- 
ploys. (See  ” Fidelity  Guarantee,”  under 
Insurance.) 

GUARANTEED  STOCK  is  stock  the 
interest  on  which  is  guaranteed.  Some- 
times not  only  the  interest  but  the  principal 
also  is  guaranteed.  The  interest  may  be 
guaranteed  by  government  or  by  the 
company  issuing  the  stock,  or  by  another 
company. 

GUILD,  an  association  or  a company  of 
men  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
commercial  interests  of  its  members. 
Prior  to  the  Reformation  these  guilds 
were  numerous  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  addition  to  looking  after  trade 
interests,  attended  to  their  spiritual  and 
material  needs.  At  the  Reformation 
these  guilds  were  swept  away,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Guilds  of  t^e  City  of 
London. 
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HALL  MARK,  the  mark  placed  on  gold 
or  silver  artioles  to  indicate  the  quality  of 
the  a-old  or  silver  contained  therein  ; for 
example,  in  the  case  of  gold,  a crown  and 
the  number  22  indicates  that  the  article 
is  22  carat  gold  that  is,  that  the  article 
contains  22  parts  of  pure  gold  out  of  24. 
Eiirhteen  carat  gold  is  marked  with  a 
crown  and  the  figure  18.  On  silver  ware 
the  marks  of  Britannia  and  a lion  pasmnt 
indicate  respectively  that  the  articles  are 
of  11  oz.  10  dwts.  and  11  oz.  2 dwts. 
finenes.s,  these  weights  showing  the 
proportion  of  pure  silver  in  1 lb.  (=12  oz.) 
of  the  metals  thus  marked. 

HAMMERED,  a term  used  on  the  Stock 
Bxchansre  to  denote  a defaulter.  i.e.  a 
member  who  is  unable  to  fulfil  his  contracts 
or  to  nied  his  liabilities  towards  his 
fellow  members.  Such  a member  is  then 
expelled,,  or  is  suspended  for  a period  of 
time,  during  which  he  is  not  allowed  to 
transact  business  with  other  members  of 
fche“  House,”  If,  however,  the  member  is 
able  to  pay  63.  8d.  in  the  £ he  may  be 
re-admitted,  provided  his  conduct  in 
business  has  been  satisfactory  in  other 
respects.  Re-admission  does  not  free  him 
from  liis  liabilities ; and  if  at  any  time  he  is 
in  a position  to  pay  in  full  his  liabilities  to 
his  fellow-members,  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  so.  (See  Defaulter.) 

HANSE  TOWNS,  a league  of  the  great 
commercial  towns  in  north  Germany  and 
adjacent  countries,  formed  in  the  ISth 
century,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
piracy  and  of  protecting  trade  and 
commerce.  During  the  15th  century  the 
league  decayed,  and  in  recent  times  the 
only  survivors  were  the  towns  of  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  These  have 
now  been  deprived  of  their  distinctive 
privileses. 

HAWI5ER,  a person  travelling  about 
with  a horse  or  other  animal  drawing 
merchandise  or  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them  in  a place  in  which  he  does 
not  usually  reside  or  carry  on  business. 
Annual  licence  £2. 

HEREDITAMENT,  any  property  what- 
soever which  descends  to  the  heir,  as 
distinguished  from  property  which  devolves 
on  the  next  of  kin,  e.g.  lands  descend  to 
the  heir,  but  personal  property,  such  as 
money,  stocks  and  shares,  and  leaseholds 
go  to  the  next  of  kin, 

HIGH  SEAS,  that  part  of  the  sea  which 
is  outside  the  three-mile  limit  from  the 
shore.  Inside  that  limit  the  sea  belongs 
to,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of,  the 
country  on  which  it  borders. 

HIRE  PURCHASE.  When  goods  are 
purchased  on  the  hire  system,  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  goods  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  person  who  hires  them  on 
his  making  a specified  number  of  payments 
periodically.  Until  all  the  payments  have 
been  made,  the  goods  belong  to  the  person 
who  lets  them  out,  though,  of  couree, 
possession  of  the  goods  is  given  to  the 
person  hiring  them.  Should  default  be 
made  in  the  payments,  the  owner  of  the 
goods  may  resume  possession  of  them. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  drawing  up 
a hire-purchase  agreement,  otherwise  the 
owner  may  find  himself  deprived  of  his 
right  to  re-take  the  goods.  In  such 
agreements  it  is  usual,  therefore,  to  state 
that  when  the  payments  have  been 
completed,  the  hirer  shall  have  the  option 
of  purchasing  the  goods  on  payment  of 
a further  sum,  usually  a sum  equal  in 
amount  to  one  instalment.  A condition 
should  be  inserted  that  the  hiring  agree- 
ment should  be  capable  of  being  terminated 
at  the  option  of  either  party,  or  in  the 
breach  of  any  of  the  terms  of  the  ag^- 
ment.  The  object  of  these  various 
provisioiK  is  to  prevent  the  ownership 
of  the  goods  from  passing  to  the  hirer  until 


tb«  whole  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  have 
been  fulfilled.  The  hirer  has  merely  an 
option  to  purchase,  and  is  not  a purchaser 
until  the  period  of  hiring  is  at  an  end. 
Consequently  he  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
goods  during  the  period  of  hiring,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  sell  them  or  pledge 
them.  Should  he  sell  or  otherwise  deal 
with  them,  the  owner  can  recover  them 
from  any  person  into  whose  hands  they 
may  have  come.  Were  these  provisions 
not  inserted  in  the  agreement,  the  hirer 
would  be  the  purchaser  from  the  moment 
the  hiring  agreement  was  signed,  and 
when  the  hirer  came  into  posses.sion  he 
could  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleased,  and 
the  true  owner  could  not  recover  the  goods 
from  any  person  to  whom  the  hirer  had 
sold  or  pledged  them,  provided  that  such 
person  had  received  them  in  good  faith. 
Goods  let  on  the  hire-purchase  system 
may  be  seized  by  a landlord  for  arrears  of 
rent,  but  the  owner  of  the  goods  can 
recover  their  value  from  the  person  who 
has  hired  them. 

A properly  drawn  hire  purchase  agree- 
ment should  contain  the  amount  of  each 
instalment,  and  the  date  on  which  it  is 
payable.  The  number  of  instalments 
should  be  stated.  There  should  be 
inserted  a stipulation  that  at  the  end  of 
the  agreed  period  of  hiring  the  hirer 
should  have  the  option  of  purchasing  the 
thing  hu’ed,  on  payment  of  a further  sum, 
with  a proviso  that  the  article  shall  not 
become  the  property  of  the  hirer  until  such 
purchase  and  payment  be  made.  Provision 
should  be  made  that  in  case  the  hirer  make 
default  in  paying  any  one  of  the  instal- 
ments, the  hirer  shall  on  demand  return 
to  the  owner  the  thing  hired,  and  that  the 
latter  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  on  the 
premises  of  the  hirer,  and  seize  and  re-take 
the  thing  hired. 

HOLDER  IN  DUE  COURSE.  See  under 
Bills  of  Exchange. 

HOLDER  OF  A BILL  OF  EXCHANGE, 
the  person  to  whom  a bill  of  exchange  or 
a cheque  has  been  transferred. 

HOLDING  OVER,  a phrase  denoting 
that  a tenant  refuses  to  give  up  possession 
of  premises  after  he  has  himself  given 
notice  to  quit,  or,  in  the  case  of  a lease, 
after  the  landlord  has  given  him  notice  to 
quit  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  In  the 
former  case  the  tenant  is  liable  to  pay 
double  rent ; in  the  latter,  he  is  liable  for 
double  the  yearly  value. 

HOME  USE  ENTRY,  a document  which 
has  to  be  filled  up  when  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  from  a bonded  warehouse  goods 
liable  to  duty,  where  such  goods  are  to  be 
consumed  within  the  country,  and  are  not 
intended  for  export. 

HONOUR,  a term  denoting  the  duly 
fulfilling  of  a monetary  obligation,  e.g. 
to  honour  a bill  is  to  accept  the  bill  on 
presentation,  or  after  being  accepted,  to 
pay  it  when  it  becomes  due. 

HORSE  POWER,  the  standard  employed 
for  indicating  the  driving  power  of  a 
steam  engine.  It  is  reckoned  that  a horse 
is  capable  of  raising  33,000  lbs.  weight 
through  one  foot  in  a minute,  or  550  lbs. 
through  one  foot  in  a second.  In  reality 
this  is  about  1^  times  the  power  of  an 
ordinary  horse.** 

HOTCHPOT.  “ A term  signifying  the 
mingling  of  property  in  certain  cases,  in 
which  a person  claiming  to  share  in  a com- 
mon fund  is  bound  as  a condition  of  so 
doing  to  bring  into  the  fund  other  property 
deemed  in  law  to  have  been  previously 
advanced  to  him  in  anticipation  of  his 
final  share  in  the  fund.” 

HYPOTHEC.  In  Scots  law,  a hypothM 
corresponds  roughly  to  a mortgage  in 
English  law,  with  this  difference,  that 
mortgages  deal  with  lands  or  interests 
in  lands,  whereas  a hypothec  may  relate 


to  goods  and  chattels.  The  term  signifies 
a security  given  to  a credited  over  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor  while 
they  are  allowed  to  renoain  in  the  poss^ 
sion  of  the  debtor. 

IMPERSONAL  ACCOUNTS,  in  book- 
keeping, accounts  which  deal  with  goods 
and  not  with  persons,  as  e.g.  wine  account. 
Sales  to  a person  are  put  to  the  debit  side 
of  the  buyer’s  account  and  are  put  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  seller’s  goods  acconnt. 
When  the  personal  and  impersonal 
accounts  tally,  the  accounts  are  correct. 

IN  ADVANCE  OP  CALLS,  payments 
made  by  shareholders  on  the  amount  due 
upon  their  shares  before  any  call  on  the 
shares  has  been  made.  Such  payments 
in  advance  can  be  made  only  if  the  re- 
gulations of  the  company  permit  them, 
and  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  company 
that  they  should  be  made.  Interest  may 
be  paid  on  such  advances,  even  though 
no  profits  have  been  made  by  the  company. 

INCOME  TAX.  Refer  to  Index. 

INCONVERTIBLE  PAPER  CURRENCY, 
paper  money  for  which  the  holder  cannot 
demand  coin  from  the  Bank  or  the 
Government  issuing  such  notes.  Bank  of 
England  notes  were  from  1797  to  1820 
inconvertible,  that  is,  the  holders  of  such 
notes  could  not  compel  the  Bank  to  give 
gold  in  exchange  for  them. 

The  great  danger  of  an  inconvertibla 
paper  currency  is  its  tendency  to  de- 
preciate in  value  as  a consequence  of  the 
temptation  to  a government  to  increase 
the  issue  of  paper  money  as  an  easy 
w'ay  of  paying  ite  debts  and  obligations. 
People  cannot  be  certain  that  the  govern- 
ment will  ultimately  redeem  such  notes, 
and  hence  they  exhibit  an  increasing 
reluctance  to  accept  the  paper  from  their 
debtors,  or  in  exchange  for  goods.  The 
real  value  of  inconvertible  paper  rnoney, 
therefore,  may  fall  to  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  its  nominal  value. 

INDENT.  An  order  for  goods  received 
from  abroad  by  a merchant. 

INDENTURE.  A deed  between  two 
or  more  parties.  Formerly  the  dupheatea 
of  the  agreement  were  written  on  one 
parchment.  The  parchment  was  then  cut 
by  a zig-zag  or  indented  line,  so  that  the 
duplicates  could  be  fitted  into  one  another, 
and  thus  proof  was  furnished  that  they 
were  counterparts  of  the  same  agreement. 

INDORSEE,  the  person  to  whom  a bill 
of  exchange  is  transferred  by  the  holder 
writing  not  only  his  own  name  on  the  back, 
but  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
bill  is  transferred.  (See  under  Bills  o 
Exchange). 

INDORSEMENT,  INDORSER.  Sea 
under  Cheques,  and  Bills  of  Exchange. 

IN  FORMA  PAUPEMS.  Where  a 
person  who  is  very  poor  wishes  to  embark 
on  a lawsuit,  he  may  be  allowed  to  sue  as 
a pauper,  provided  he  can  swear  (make 
, an  affidavit)  that  his  possessions  are  not 
worth  £25,  not  including  his  wearing 
apparel  and  the  subject  matter  of  tha 
action.  He  must  satisfy  the  Court  that 
he  has  a good  cause  of  action,  and  this  ia 
done  by  obtaining  a written  and  signed 
opinion  from  a barrister  that  the  cause  of 
action  is  prima  facie  good.  On  being 
allowed  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis,  he  ia 
excused  the  payment  of  court  fees,  and 
the  Court  may  assign  him  a solicitor  and 
counsel  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  hia 
case.  These  are  not  permitted  to  charge 
for  their  services,  but  they  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  out  of  pocket  expenses. 

INLAND  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.  A 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  and  payable  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  drawn  within  the 
United  Kingdom  upon  some  person 
resident  in  it.  AU  other  bills  are  foreign. 

INLAND  REVENUE.  Refer  to  Jmte. 

RE.  Ia  the  matter  of. 
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INSORIBED  STOCK  or  REGISTERED 
STOCK . Where  a loan  is  raised  by  a State 
or  a Company, and  bonds  for  its  repayment 
are  not  issued,  but  the  lenders  are  allotted 
shares  or  stoolr,  and  have  their  names 
registered  or  entered  in  a list  at  the  head 
office  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  seat  of 
eovemment  of  the  State  issuing  the  stock, 
such  stock  is  called  Inscribed  or  Registered 
Stock,  and  can  only  be  transferred  by  the 
owner,  or  his  agent,  signing  an  entry  to 
that  effect  in  the  said  register. 

INSPECTING  ORDER,  an  order  per- 
mitting an  intending  buyer  to  inspect 
the  goods  of  the  seller,  where  such  goods 
are  stored  at  a dock  or  a bonded  ware- 
house. 

INSURABLE  INTEREST,  a pecuniary 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
insurance. 

INSURANCE.  Refer  to  Index. 

INTER  ALIA.  Among  other  things. 

INTERBOURSE  SECURITIES.  Where 
a State  raises  a loan  simultaneously  in 
several  countries,  as  e.g.  Russian  Loans, 
the  bonds  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans, 
if  they  are  transferred  from  a person  in 
one  of  the  lending  countries  to  a person 
in  another  lending  country,  are  negotiated 
at  a fixed  rate  of  exchange. 

INTEREST  WARRANTS.  See  Dividend 
Warrants. 

INTERIM  DIVIDEND,  a dividend  paid 
on  shares  before  the  whole  amount  of  the 
nett  profits  of  an  undertaking  for  a given 
period  has  been  ascertained. 

IN  TRANSITU.  On  the  way ; in 
course  of  transit. 

INVENTORY,  a list  or  schedule  con- 
taining a true  description  of  goods, 
chattels,  furniture,  and  the  like. 

I.  0.  U.,  an  abbreviation  of  the  words 
**  I owe  you,"  This  is  a document  of  very 
little  value  save  as  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness between  the  parties,  though  it  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  actual  amount 
owing  by  one  party  to  the  other.  It  is 
not  an  agreement,  or  a receipt,  or  a 
negotiable  instrument,  and  therefore  a 
person  cannot  sue  upon  it.  It  does  not 
require  a stamp,  and  the  affixing  of  a 
stamp  to  lit  does  not  increase  its  value 
or  importance.  The  following  is  an 
ordinary  form  of  an  I.  O.  U. 

October  12th,  1904. 

I.  O.  U.  £67  (sixty-seven  pounds). 

JAMES  Smith. 

To  R.  OVfEN. 

D^OICE,  a written  account  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  prices  of  goods  sent  to  a purchaser. 

JETSABL  Where  a ship  is  in  danger  of 
being  sunk,  and  to  lighten  the  ship  goods 
are  cast  into  the  sea  and  remain  under 
water,  such  goods  are  jetsam  (cf.  Flotsam). 

JETTISON,  casting  goods  or  the  ship’s 
tackle  overboard  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  ship  or  the  rest  of  the  cargo.  (See 
under  Marine  Insurance.) 

JOBBER.  The  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
brokers  and  jobbers,  or  dealers.  These 
latter  deal  in  securities  which  they  buy 
from  or  sell  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  brokers.  (Refer  to 
“ Jobbers  " in  Index.) 

JOINT  ACCOUNT.  Where  two  or  more 
persons  subscribe  the  money  for  carrying 
on  a particular  undertaking,  the  account 
of  the  transactions  is  kept  in  their  joint 
names.  The  profits  are  shared  and  the 
losses  borne  in  a proportion  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  themselves. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES,  companies 
whose  liability  may  be  either  limited  or 
unlimited,  and  whose  capital  is  subscribed 
by  more  than  20  persons  (the  maximum 
number  allow’ed  by  law  for  a partnership). 

JOINT  STOCK  BANK.  A bank  owned 
by  a corporate  body.  (Refer  to  Ind^.) 


JOURNAL.  In  book-keeping,  the  iteme 
from  the  Waste  Book  are  posted  into  tliis 
book,  in  which  the  position  of  the  parties 
as  debtor  or  creditors  is  clearly  shown, 
from  thence  the  items  are  traa^erred  to 
the  ledger. 

JUDGMENT  CREDITOR,  a person  who 
brings  an  action  in  a court  of  law  for  a debt 
due  to  him,  or  for  damages  for  some  wrong 
done  to  him,  and  obtains  judgment  in  his 
favour. 

JUDGMENT  DEBTOR,  a person  against 
whom  a judgment  in  a court  of  law  in  an 
action  for  debt  or  for  damages  has  been 
obtained,  and  who  has  not  satisfied  the 
judgment.  A judgment  debtor  is  liable  to 
be  made  bankrupt  if  the  amount  of  the 
debt  is  not  less  than  £50,  or  he  may  be 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt  In  not 
obeying  the  order  to  pay,  no  matter  what 
the  amount  of  the  debt  may  be. 

KEELAGE,  charges  that  have  to  be  paid 
for  permission  to  keep  a ship  in  port, 

KEEPING  HOUSE,  confining  oneself  at 
home  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  or 
defeating  creditors.  The  debtor  must 
deny  himself  to  a creditor  when  the 
creditor  calls  for  payment  and  asks  to 
see  him  personally,  otherwise  the  debtor 
cannot  be  said  ‘‘  to  keep  house,"  and 
thereby  render  himself  liable  to  be  made 
bankrupt. 

KENTLEDGE,  permanent  ballast  such 
as  pig-iron  or  other  weighty  material 
which  on  accoimt  of  its  superior  cleanii- 
ness  is  preferred  to  ordinary  ballast. 

KITE,  the  same  as  AccommodoUion  BtU. 

KNOCK-OUT.  A number  of  dealers 
agree  among  themselves  that  they  will 
not  bid  against  each  other  at  a particular 
sale,  and  that  one  of  their  number  shall 
bid  for  the  whole  body.  After  the  sale 
they  meet  and  hold  an  auction  between 
themselves.  If,  for  instance,  a lot  has 
been  bought  for  £20,  and  one  of  the  party 
is  willing  to  give  £30  for  it,  the  advance  of 
£10  on  the  sale  price  is  then  divided 
among  the  dealers. 

KNOT,  a nautical  mUe,  equal  roughly 
to  2,027  yards. 

LAC,  a term  signifying  100,000  rupees, 
equal  to  £6,666  13s,  4d. 

LAGAN,  goods  thrown  overboard  from 
a ship  which  is  sinking,  and  being  w'eighty, 
are  buoyed  so  that  they  may  be  recovered. 

LAME  DUCK,  a defaulter  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  A member  who  is  not  able  to 
meet  his  liabilities  to  his  fellow-members. 
(See  Defaulter.) 

LAND  V/AITER  or  SEARCHER,  an 

officer  of  customs  whose  duty  it  is  upon 
the  landing  of  merchandise,  to  examine, 
weigh,  and  measure  it,  and  to  keep  an 
account  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid 
on  it. 

LANDING  ACCOUNT,  a document 
stating  information  regarding  goods 
landed  at  a wharf,  and  the  charges  for 
warehousing  them. 

LANDING  ORDER,  a permit  authorising 
goods  to  be  landed  from  a ship,  after  the 
duty,  if  any,  has  been  paid. 

LAW  MERCHANT  that  part  of  the 
law  which  deals  with  commercial  trans- 
actions. It  was  originally  founded  on  the 
general  customs  of  merchaints  of  all  nations, 
and  gradually  was  incorporated  into  the 
common  law.  The  law  relating  to  nego- 
tiable instruments  and  to  partnerships 
is  derived  largely  from  the  custom  of 
traders. 

LAY  DAYS,  the  time  allowed  in  charter- 
parties  to  ships  for  the  purpose  of  loading 
or  unloading  while  stasriW  at  a port. 
(See  " Demurrage,"  under  Snipping.) 

LEAKAGE,  an  allowance  made  to 
merchants  for  the  leakage  of  casks,  or  the 
wasting  of  liquors. 

LEAI^AGE  MD  BREAKAGE. 


Let. 

words  " leakage  and  breakage  excepted  " 
when  Inserted  in  a charter-party  or  a blU 
of  lading,  renders  the  ship  owner  free  from 
liability  for  any  damage  caused  in  this 
way  to  the  goods  which  he  has  agreed  to 
carry.  If,  however,  the  damage  has  been 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  crew  in 
handling  or  stowing  the  goods,  the  ship 
owner  will  be  liable. 

LEDGER.  In  book-keeping  this  is  the 
book  of  accounts  into  which  the  entries 
from  the  other  books  are  finally  posted, 
so  as  to  show  at  a glance  the  state  of  the 
trader’s  affairs. 

LEEMAN’S  ACT,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1867  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  sale  of  shares  in  banks  by  persona 
who  did  not  possess  the  shares.  It  pro- 
vides that  contracts  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  bank  shares  shall  be  void  unless  the 
numbers  by  which  such  shares  are  dis- 
tinguished or  set  forth  in  the  contract, 
or  unless  the  name  of  the  register<Ki 
holders  of  such  shares  is  inserted.  This 
Act  is  evaded  by  the  rules  of  the 
Exchange,  whicn  compels  its  members  to 
fulfil  contracts  for  the  sale  of  bank 
stock  or  shares,  even  though  the  numbeca 
of  such  shares,  or  the  names  of  the 
holders  of  such  shares,  are  not  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

LEGACY  DUTY.  Refer  to  Index. 

LEGAL  DAY.  Twenty-four  hours, 
reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnight.  If, 
therefore,  a payment  is  due  on  a given 
day,  there  cannot  be  any  default  in  paying 
until  the  end  of  that  day,  which  expires 
at  midnight. 

LEGAL  TENDER,  any  currency  or 
money  by  which  a debtor  can  legally 
discharge  his  debh  or  which  a creditor  is 
bound  to  receive  in  final  discharge  of  an 
obligation  to  him.  Gold  is  legal  tender 
for  debts  np  to  any  amount ; silver  where 
the  debt  is  two  pounds  or  under  ; and 
copper  up  to  one  shilling.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land not^  are  legal  tender  except  so  far 
as  the  bank  itself  and  its  branches  are 
concerned.  This  means  that  the  Bank 
cannot  compel  its  creditors  to  take  pay- 
ment in  its  own  notes. 

LBISSOR,  the  person  who  grants  a lease 
of  land  or  premises  to  another. 

LESSEE,  the  person  to  whom  a lease  i 
is  granted. 

LETTER  OF  ALLOTMENT.  'WT.en 
invitations  are  Issued  to  the  public  asking 
them  to  apply  for  shares  hi  a company,  | 
those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  the  share? 
are  informed  by  a letter  of  allotment 
stating  the  number  of  shares  which  have 
been  allotted  them.  The  stamp  duty  is 
a penny  where  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  £5.  Over  £5  the  stamp  duty  is 
sixpence. 

LETTER  OF  ATTORNEY,  the  same  aa 

Power  of  Attorney.  (See  Attorney,  Power  of.) 

LETTER  OF  CREDENCE,  the  letter 
given  to  an  ambassador  by  1^  sovereign, 
which  he  delivers  to  the  sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  sent.  This  letter  requests  the 
sovereign  to  whom  the  ambassador  is 
accredited,  to  give  credence  to  any  com- 
munications which  the  ambassador  may 
make  on  behalf  of  his  government. 

LEHTER  OF  CREDIT  or  BILL  OF 
CREDIT,  an  open  letter  or  request  whereby 
a merchant  or  a banker  requests  some 
other  person  to  advance  money,  or  to  give 
credit  to  a third  person  named  therein, 
and  promising  that  he  will  repay  the  same 
to  the  person  advancing  the  money,  or 
that  he  will  accept  bills  drawn  upem  him- 
self for  an  equal  amount.  A letter  of 
credit  is  not  a negotiable  instrument,  and 
therefore  only  the  person  named  in  it  is 
entitled  to  the  amount.  Letters  of  credit, 
except  those  payable  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  must  be  stamped  on  the  same 
scale  M BOJs  of  Exchange. 
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LETTER  OF  DTDEMmTy,  a letter 
guaranteeing  a person  against  any  claim 
or  loss.  , 

LETTER  OF  LICENCE,  a document  by 
which  creditors  allow  an  insolvent  debtor 
a longer  time  for  the  payment  of  bis  debts, 
romislng  not  to  take  any  steps  against 
im  or  his  property  until  the  expiration 
of  that  time. 

LETTER  OP  REGRET,  a letter  sent  to 
a person  who  has  applied  for  shares  in 
a public  company,  stating  that  shares 
cannot  be  allotted  to  him. 

LETTER  OP  RENUNCIATION,  a docu- 
ment attached  to  a letter  of  allotment, 
which  on  being  signed  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  shares  have  been  allotted, 
enables  him,  on  sending  it  to  the  directors, 
to  renounce  his  right  to  take  up  the  shares. 
He  is  then  in  no  way  liable  on  the  shares 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him. 

LETTERS  OP  ADMINISTRATION, 
authority  given  to  a person  to  administer 
the  estate  of  one  who  has  died  intestate. 
This  authority  is  usually  given  to  the  next 
of  kin,  and  in  some  cases  to  a creditor  of 
the  deceased.  The  duties  of  an  adminis- 
trator is  to  call  in  the  e.state  and  collect 
the  assets  of  the  deceased,  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  distribute  the 
residue  among  the  next  of  kin. 

LETTERS  OP  MARQUE,  permission 
given  in  time  of  war  by  a State  to  its 
subjects,  authorising  them  to  fit  out  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy. 

LETTERS  PATENT,  a document,  issued 
by  the  government  granting  to  a subject 
some"  dignity,  office,  privilege,  monopoly, 
or  the  like."  It  is  addressed  “ to  all  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come,"  and  are 
not  sealed  up  but  are  left  open,  and  are 
recorded  in  the  Patent  Rolls,  so  that  all 
subjects  of  the  realm  may  read  them, 
and  be  bound  by  their  contents.  Being 
left  open  they  are  called  letters  patent 
patere,  to  be  open).  Letters  patent  for 
inventions  are  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Patent  Office. 

LIEN,  the  right  which  a person  has  of 
retaining  property  in  his  possession  which 
belongs  to  another,  until  certain  demands 
of  his  are  satisfied  ; e.g.  a pawnbroker  has 
a lien  on  goo^  pledged  to  him,  that  is,  he 
is  entitled  to  retain  ttiem  until  the  pledgor 
1 repays  the  loan  with  interest.  Similarly, 
: an  unpaid  seller  has  in  certain  cases  a lien 
on  the  goods  sold,  so  long  as  such  goods 
remain  in  bis  possession.  But  the  term 
lien  has  been  extended  to  cases  where  the 
person  having  the  lien  has  not  got  posses- 
sion of  the  property  over  which  the  lien 
is  exercised.  The  unpaid  seller  of  land 
has  a hen  on  the  land  even  though  the  land 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  purchaser.  So, 
too,  where  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  land 
falb  through,  the  intending  purchaser  has 
a lien  on  the  land,  for  the  amount  of  any 
deposit  he  may  have  paid  to  the  vendor. 
Such  liens  are  described  as  “ equitable 
liens,”  to  distinguish  them  from  ” posses- 
sory liens,”  in  which  the  person  exercising 
the  lien  has  possession  of  the  property. 
There  is  a third  class  of  liens  called 

maritime  liens,”  e.g.  the  seaman’s  lien 
for  unpaid  wages.  Such  a hen  can  be 
enforced  by  arrest  of  the  ship  under  an 
order  of  the  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

LIGHTERAGE,  a charge  made  for  con- 
^ying  goods  ina  barge  or  a lighter. 

LIFE  ANNUITY,  an  annuity  that  tenni- 
nabes  at  the  death  of  the  recipient. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.  Refer  to  Index. 

LIGHT  DUES,  dues  levied  on  ships  for 
me  purpose  of  maintaining  the  lighthouses, 
beacons,  and  the  like,  necessary  to  warn 
^d  to  guide  those  who  are  navigatiag 
^ps  round  the  British  coa^B.  These 
dues  are  levied  by  Triutty  House. 


LIMITED  AND  REDUCED,  a phrase 
apphed  to  a limited  company  whose 
capital  has  be«i  reduced  by  pennission 
of  the  Court. 

LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES.  When  the 
amount  claimed  by  a plaintiff  in  an  action 
c^n  be  definitely  ascertained  by  calculation 
or  in  accordance  with  a fixed  scale  of 
charges,  it  is  said  to  be  liquidated  or 
“ made  clear.”  Thus  in  an  action  to 
recover  arrears  of  rent,  or  the  amount  of 
a cheque,  such  amount  can  be  reckoned 
up,  and  the  plaintiff,  should  he  succeed  in 
the  action,  is  entitled  to  that  amount. 
He  cannot  be  awarded  a smaller  sum. 
When,  however,  the  amount  depends  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  has 
to  be  estimated  by  the  jury,  the  damages 
are  said  to  be  unliquidated.  Thus  in  an 
action  for  libel  or  for  personal  injuries, 
the  jury  may  award  the  plaintifi  any 
or  nothing  at  all.  No  one  can  determine 
beforehand  what  amount  the  jury  wiU 
award. 

In  a contract,  the  parties  frequently  fix 
the  amount  which  is  to  be  paid  on  breach 
of  the  contract.  Where  tMs  is  the  case, 
such  amount  will  be  regarded  as  liquidated 
damages.  Thus  in  building  contracts, 
a penalty  is  often  exacted  for  delay  in 
completion,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per 
day  or  per  week.  Such  a penalty  for 
delay  is  in  the  nature  of  liquidated 
damages, 

LIQUIDATED  DEBT,  a debt,  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  which  is  capable  of  being 
calculated.  ("See  Liquidated  Damages.) 

LIQUID ATO^"  the  person  appointed  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  a limited  company, 
which  is  being  w'ound  up. 

LLOYD’S,  an  a ssociation  of  underwriters 
and  other  persons  engaged  in  marine 
insurance.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  members  formerly  met  at 
Lloyd’s  Coffee-house  in  Lombard  Street. 
The  Society  was  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1871, which  states  the  objects 
of  the  Society  to  be  “ the  carrying  on  of 
the  business  of  marine  insurance  by 
members  of  the  Society,  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
in  respect  of  shipping,  and  cargoes  and 
freight;  the  collection,  publication,  and 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  mformation 
with  respect  to  shipping." 

Members  must  deposit  with  the  com- 
mittee (1)  gilt-edged  securities  to  the  value 
of  £6,000,  or  (2)  a guarantee  policy  of 
£5,000.  (See  " Lloyd’s  Form  of  Policy" 
under  Marine  Insurance.) 

LLOYD’S  BOND,  a device  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  railway  companies 
and  other  corporations  to  borrow  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  law  allows  them. 
Thus,  though  the  Company  may  not 
borrow  in  excess  of  its  powers,  it  may  incur 
debts  for  work  done  or  materials  supplied, 
and  give  a bond  for  its  due  repayment. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  such  a 
bond ; — 

The  X Railway  Company. 

No.  Bond  for  £. 

The  X Railway  Company  do  hereby 
acknowledge  that  they  stand  indebted 
to  in  the  sum  of  £ 

for  money  due  and  owing  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the  said  And 

the  Company  for  themselves,  their 
successors  and  assigns,  covenant  with 
the  said  his  executors,  adminis- 

trators and  assigns,  to  pay  the  said  sum 
of  with  interest  thereon,  at  the 

rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the 
date  hereof,  until  payment.  Such  interest 
to  be  payable  half-yearly  upon  the  day 
of  and  the  day  of  in 

each  year.  Given  under  the  common  seal 
of  the  Company,  the  day  of 

A.  B.,  Secretary. 


N.B. — On  the  production  of  this  bond, 
the  interest  will  be  paid  at  the  office  of 
the  Company. 

LLOYD’S  REGISTER,  an  association 
established  in  1843  to  compile  an  accurate 
classification  of  the  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  foreign  vessels  trading  to 
this  country.  The  register  issued  annually 
contains  the  names  of  vessels  arranged  and 
classified  according  to  their  construction, 
nature  of  materials,  state  of  repair,  and 
the  Uke.  These  statistics  are  obtained  by 
the  surveyors.  When  a vessel  is  registered 
A1  at  Lloyd’s,  the  A denotes  that  the 
ship  is  built  in  the  very  best  manner. 
The  1 indicates  the  first-rate  condition  of 
the  stores,  tackle,  and  the  like.  A ship 
may  remain  in  this  class  for  fiiteen  years, 
and  if  she  remains  in  a completely  efficient 
state,  her  registration  as  A1  may  be 
renewed. 

LOCK-OUT.  When  an  employer  shuts 
the  gate  of  his  factory  or  place  of  business 
so  as  to  prevent  his  workmen  entering 
and  continuing  their  work,  he  is  said  to 
“ lock  out  ” bis  workmen. 

LOCOMOTIVE  CHARGES,  charges  made 
by  a railway  company  for  the  use  of  an 
engine  and  of  the  line  in  conveying  a 
trader’s  trucks  from  the  line  into  the 
trader’s  private  siding.  These  charges  do 
not  cover  the  cost  of  loading  or  unloading 
the  trucks. 

LOCUM  TENENS,  holding  a place  or 
doing  duty  for  another. 

LOCUS  STANDI,  the  right  of  a party  to 
appear  and  be  heard  on  the  question 
under  discussion  before  a tribunal  or  at  a 
meeting. 

LOG-BOOK.  Tlie  book  in  which  the 
master  of  a ship  enters  all  the  events  of 
any  importance  occurriug  during  the 
voyage.  

LONGr-DATED  BILL,  a bill  of  exchange 
which  has  a long  time  to  run  before  it 
falls  due. 

LONG-EXCHANGE.  A money  market 
term  meaning  the  rates  of  exchange 
quoted  for  bills  having  three  months  to 
run. 

LONG  OP  STOCK,  an  American  term 
signifying  that  a person  holds  stock  in 
the  expectation  of  a rise  in  its  price. 
Such  a person  is  in  the  same  position  as 
a ” bull  ” on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
(See  Bull.) 

MADE  BILL.  A bill  of  exchange 
payable  abroad  and  negotiated  in  the  first 
place  in  England. 

MAINTENANCE,  the  act  of  giving 
assistance  to  a person  who  is  instituting 
legal  proceedings  in  which  the  person 
giving  the  assistance  has  no  valuable 
interest,  or  in  which  he  acts  from  an 
improper  motive.  Maintenance  is  a 
crime.  " Champerty  ” is  maintenance  in 
which  the  motive  for  giving  the  assistance 
is  that  in  case  the  action  be  successful,  the 
plaintiff  shall  divide  the  proceeds  of  the 
action  with  the  person  giving  the  assist- 
ance. This  is  also  a crime. 

MAKING  A MARKET.  Refer  to  Index. 

MAKING  A PRICE,  the  two  prices  of 
any  given  security  which  the  jobber  quotes 
to  the  broker,  one  at  which  he  will  sell, 
the  other  at  which  he  will  buy. 

MAKING-UP  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the 
fortnightly  or  monthly  settlement  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  (See  Contango  Day.) 

MAKING-UP  PRICE,  the  price  at  which 
the  various  securities  which  are  the  subject 
of  Stock  Exchange  transactions  is  fixed 
at  eadi  settlement.  Usually  it  is  the 
actual  market  price  at  a given  mo- 
ment. This  price  is  fixed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  members  to  settle 
tiieir  contracts,  or  to  "carry  over”  in 
C3He  they  wish  to  postpone  taking  op  or 
delivering  stock.  (See  under  Stoch 
cliange.) 
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MALUM  IN  BE,  an  act  wliich  is  wrong- 
fnl  in  itself ; one  which  violates  not  only 
the  law  of  the  land  but  the  moral  law, 
e.g.  murder,  theft,  and  the  like. 

MALUM  PROHIBITUM,  an  act  which 
Is  wrongful  because  it  violates  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  which  is  not  generally 
recognised  as  a breach  of  the  moral  law, 
e.g.,  refusing  to  pay  the  education  rate, 
breaches  of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and  the 
like. 

MANIFEST,  a document  which  describes 
in  detail  the  various  packages  and  con- 
signments constituting  the  ship’s  cargo. 
(See  “ Ship’s  Papers,”  under  Shipping.) 

MARGIN,  in  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions, a feum  of  money  or  securities 
deposited  by  a speculator  with  his  broker 
against  loss  on  speculations.  In  this 
sense  it  is  equivalent  to  ” cover.”  The 
margin  is  usually  reckoned  at  ten  per  cent, 
©f  the  par  value  of  the  stocks. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  Refer  to  Index. 

MARKED  CHEQUE.  See  Certified 
Cheque. 

MARKED  TRANSFER  or  CERTIFIED 
TRANSFER.  Where  a shareholder  sells 
part  only  of  the  stock  or  the  shares  which 
he  holds  in  a company,  the  transfer  is 
indorsed  by  the  secretary  of  the  company 
with  a statement  that  a share  certificate 
to  meet  the  transfer  has  been  deposited 
at  the  offices  of  the  company. 

MARKET  OVERT,  an  open  market ; 
a place  recognised  by  law  or  custom  as 
a public  market  for  the  sale  of  articles 
nsually  sold  there.  The  term  also 
includes  a shop  in  the  City  of  London. 
By  shop  is  meant  any  part  of  a building 
to  which  the  public  have  free  access  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  articles  usually 
Bold  there,  but  not,  of  course,  the  counting 
house  or  any  other  room  to  which  the 
public  have  not  free  access. 

MARKET  RATE  OF  DISCOUNT,  the 
rate  charged  by  bankers  for  discounting 
bills,  and  the  rate  charged  by  bill  brokers 
when  buying  bills.  The  market  rate  is 
usually  lower  than  the  bank  rate  (the  rate 
fixed  at  short  intervals  by  the  Bank  of 
England.)  (See  under  Money  Market.) 

MARISING  PRICES.  On  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  prices  at  which  securities 
have  been  bought  and  sold  are  supposed 
to  be  recorded  on  a board  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  transaction.  This  is  seldom 
done,  owing  to  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
business. 

MATE’S  RECEIPT.  Wlien  goods  are 
brought  alongside  a ship  to  be  placed  on 
board,  the  mate  gives  a receipt  for  them. 
(See  under  Shipping.) 

MATURITY.  A bill  is  said  to  mature 
when  the  day  has  arrived  on  which  it 
becomes  payable. 

MEMORANDUM  OP  ASSOCIATION. 

The  document  which  sets  out  the  objects 
for  which  a limited  company  is  formed, 
the  amount  of  capital,  the  shares  into 
which  it  is  divided,  and  one  or  two  other 
matters.  It  defines  the  scope  of  the 
company’s  business,  and  outside  that  scope 
the  company  cannot  undertake  any  other 
business  without  the  leave  of  the  Court. 

METALLING  CLAUSE,  a clause  in  a 
policy  of  marine  insurance  stating  that 
the  underwriter  is  not  liable  for  loss  arising 
from  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  to  which 
a steamer  is  subjected  during  the  course 
of  the  voyage. 

MIDDLE  PRICE,  the  price  mid-way 
between  the  prices  at  which  a dealer  or 
a jobber  offers  to  buy  or  sell ; e.g.  a dealer 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  when  asked  the 

Srice  of  a certain  security  may  state 
§ — 3 1,  meaning  that  he  will  buy  the 
Becurity  at  SJ  and  sell  at  3J.  The  middle 
price  will  in  that  case  be  3|-,  and  afJer 
a little  haggling  the  bargain  may  be 
arranged  on  those  terms. 


liUNUTE  BOOK,  the  book  containing  i they  are  in  one  great  respect  exactly 


a summary  of  the  transactions  taking  place 
at  a meeting  of  any  society. 

MIXED  POLICY,  a policy  under  which 
a ship  is  insured  for  a fixed  period  of  time 
in  its  voyages  from  a certain  place  to  a 
certain  place.  (See  under  Marine  Insur- 
diftcs ) 

MONEY  MARKET.  All  dealings  in 
money,  such  as  the  rate  of  discouni,  the 
I business  of  bankers,  bill-brokers,  money 
t changers,  and  the  like,  are  included  under 
I this  term.  (See  Money  Market.,  p.  655.) 

MONOMETALLISM,  the  system  pre- 
vailing ’n  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
other  countries  of  having  a single  metal 
as  the  standard  of  value,  and  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  in  making  bargains, 
and  in  fulfilling  obligations.  (See  Bi- 
Metallism.) 

MONTH.  In  mercantile  transactions, 
the  term  month  means  calendar  month, 
unless  otherwise  stated.  In  regard  to 
bills  of  exchange,  half  a month  is  reckoned 
as  fifteen  days. 

MORTGAfJE.  a means  of  raising  a loan 
on  the  security  of  land  or  of  interests  iu 
land. 

MORTGAGEE,  the  person  who  lends 
money  on  the  security  of  land. 

MORTGAGOR,  the  person  who  borrows 
monev  on  the  security  of  land. 

MORTMAIN,  a contraction  for 
mortua  manu,  “ in  the  dead  hand.” 
When  land  was  given  to  a monastery  or 
other  corporation,  it  was  said  to  come 
into  the  dead  hand,  because,  as  a corponi- 
tion  is  perpetual,  the  King  lost  liLs  rij.  l c- 
of  escheat,  wardship,  marriage,  and  the 
other  rights  incident  to  land  owned  by  an 
ordinary  person. 

MUSTER,  a pattern  or  sample  scrv’ncr 
as  a specimen  of  the  whole  biilk.  1;  is 


on  the  same  footing  as  coined  money,  viz. 
that  whoever  take?  them  in  cood  f.aith  and 
gives  value  for  theni.  become'-'  their  abso- 
lute owner.  provided  tliat  they  are  Lj  .such 
a condition  that  the  true  owner  could,  bv 
simple  delivery  of  them,  transfer  the 
ownership  of  them.  (Refer  to  “ Kecoii- 
able  Instrument-:  ” in  Index.) 

NET,  the  clear  amount  ot  anytliirc  after 
making  all  allowances  or  deduction-. 

NET  WEIGHT,  the  actual  weicht  of 
anything  without  reckoning  tlie  weigijt 
of  the  packinc  or  the  wrapper  in  which  it 
is  enclosed  ; or  the  actual  weittlit  after 
allowing  a deduction  for  waste  and  the  like. 

NEXT  FRIEND.  When  an  inlant  is 
sued  in  a court  of  law,  or  when  he  brines 
an  action,  be  mu.'^t  have  a per-on  v bo  will 
.“^ue  and  be  sued  in  hi.-  name.  'J  hi.?  perjon 
is  called  the  next  friend.  The  father  of 


■ an  infant  Ls  a«ually  the  ne:;t  frit  nd. 

! NISI  PRIUS,  a name  eiven  to  civil  cases 
i t'-Led  in  the  King’s  Bench  Jdvl.-ion  of  the 
fiigh  Court.  In  former  day-,  all  civil 
: ca-ses,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  had  to 
j be  tried  at  Westminster,  unlc-s'-  before 
(nisi  prius)  the  date  of  the  trial  the  judge 
^ went  down  to  the  a--i7.es  in  the  locality 
to  try  tl t c. 

NO  FUNDS.  In  conrr-ctlon '.',  ilh  c'/cnuc-s, 
the  pi.r.'.-c  nutans  that  rlie  dr  iv.cr  of  tiie 
in  \ cheque  ha.s  no  fund-:  at  his  b.'.nl.  to  meet  it. 
NOMINAL  PRICE.  A term  employed 
on  the  J-tCK  k !;ge  witli  refc-renoe  to 

securitie.s  in  which  bu.-ine-?  is  seldom  clone. 
In  regard  to  such  securitir-s,  it  i-  difficult 
to  -TAte  what  is  the  actual  market  price, 
Init  r,n  estimate  may  be  given  at  which 
busim.-s  njig!:t  or  micht  not  be  done  in 
the  security  in  que.-tion. 

NON-SU'lT.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is 
I now-a-days  no  such  thing  non-saiting 


used  in  this  sense  in  the  phrase  ” to  p 1 a plaintiff  in  a law  -?'nil.  luit  the  ienj| 
muster”  (to  pass  inspection).  j is  sometimes  u.-'fd  wlicn  the  judge  witn- 

MUSTER  ROLL.  A register  containing  i draws  a ca.se  from  the  jury  auJ  directs 
full  particulars  of  the  members  of  a ship’.s  | judgment  for  the  defendant. 

company.  i NCT.4RY  PUBLIC.  In  England,  the 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY.  ! chief  duties  of  a notary  public  con-sists  in 
An  insurance  company  in  which  there  are  j the  notiug,  presenting,  and  protesting  of 
no  shareholders  to  annex  the  profits,  | dishonoured  bills  of  exchange,  certifying 
which  are  divided  amongst  the  persons  | acts  of  honour  in  regard  to  such  bilLs,’and 
insured,  {^ee  under  Life  I ns^trancc.)  .in  authei.ricating  copies  of  documenta 

NAME  DAY  or  TICKET  DAY.  the  going  abroiul. 
second  day  of  the  settlement  on  the  I NOTE  OF  HAND,  a promis.sory  note 
Stock  Exchange.  ■ (whicli  see). 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  the  money  owing  NOTING  A 


by  a government.  During  a war,  a State 
often  finds  it  inconvenient  to  meet  the 
expenses  out  of  the  cun'ent  taxes.  It 
therefore  resorts  to  borrowing  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  pledging 
the  revenue  as  security  for  the  due  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  In  England,  the 
National  Debt,  in  1906.  amounted  to  743 
millions.  It  is  composed  of  the  funded  debt, 
amounting  to  634  millions,  which  is  not 
bound  to  be  repaid  at  any  fixed  time  ; 
terminable  annuities,  amounting  to  over  43 
millions ; and  the  unfunded  debt,  which 
consists  of  loans  for  short  periods  to  meet 
temporary  deficiencies,  and  is  raised  by 
means  of  Exchequer  Bills  and  Treasury 
Bills.  The  unfunded  debt,  in  1906,  reached 
nearly  66  millions. 

NAVY  BILLS,  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
on  by  officers  in  the  navy  against  pay  due 
to  them.  Formerly,  navy  bills  were 
drawn  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  payment 
of  contractors  who  had  supplied  stores 
and  provisions  for  the  navy.  This  latter 
kind  of  navy  bill  is  now  no  longer  used. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
NEGOTIABLE  PAPER.  The  commonest 
examples  of  the.se  instruments  are  bills  of 
exchange,  cheques,  promissory  notes, 
dividend  warrants,  exchequer  bonds,  and 
other  documents  which  by  the  usage  of 
teade  are  regarded  as  negotiable.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  documents  is  that 


BILL.  Where  a bill  of 
exchange  has  been  dDhououred  by  non- 
acceptance  or  by  non-payment,  such  facta 
are  recorded  on  the  face  of  the  bill.  In 
these  circumstances  the  holder  requests 
a notary  public  to  present  the  bUl  a second 
time,  and  if  it  is  then  dishonoured,  the 
notary  notes  the  facts  upon  the  bill  ; then 
if  the  bill  be  a foreign  bill,  the  notary 
protests  it.  In  the  case  of  an  inland  bill, 
protest  is  not  necessary.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  noted  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing acceptance  or  payment  for  honour. 
(See  under  Bills  of  Exchange.) 

NOT  NEGOTIABLE.  These  words 
written  across  the  face  of  a cheque  or  a 
bill  or  other  negotiable  instrument 
seriously  affect  the  position  of  a holder 
for  value.  They  imply  that  the  holder 
can  have  no  better  right  to  the  instrument 
than  the  person  from  whom  he  took  it  had. 
Thus,  suppose  a cheque  bearing  these 
words  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  and 
the  wrong-doer  transfers  it  to  a person  who 
takes  it  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  such 
person  has  no  better  right  to  the  cheque 
than  the  wrong-doer  had.  In  other  words, 
he  canifot  compel  the  drawer  of  the  cheque 
to  meet  (Refer  to  “Cheques” 
Index.) 

NOVATION,  the  substitution  of  a new 
debtor  in  place  of  the  old.  Though  a man  I 
may  assign  his  rights  to  another,  he  cannot 
assign  his  liabilities  without  the  consent 
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of  all  tlic  parties  to  tlie  origiual  contract. 
A good  example  of  novation  is  where  a Life 
Insurance  Society  transfers  its  business 
to,  or  becomes  merged  in,  another  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

NUDUM  PACTUM,  an  agreement  ^ or 
a promise  made  without  any  consideration 
being  given  for  it.  Such  an  agreement  or 
promise  is  not  enforceable  in  English  law, 
unless  it  is  made  by  deed. 

NURSE  AN  ACCOUNT.  A banker 
sometimes  keeps  a customer’s  account 
going  when  the  customer  has  overdrawn 
it.  For  the  banker  realises  that  were  the 
account  to  be  closed,  the  customer  might 
never  be  in  a position  to  meet  his  liabilities. 
Whereas  by  giving  him  an  extension  of 
credit,  and  allowing  him  further  to  over- 
draw, he  may  be  able  to  tide  over  his 
difficulties  and  to  pay  his  debts  to  the 
banker  with  interest. 

OBSCURATION,  the  difference  between 
the  actual  and  the  apparent  strength  of 
spirits. 

OFFICIAL  ASSIGNEE  OF  THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE,  a member  of  the  House, 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  to  wind  up  the  business  of  a 
defaulter. 

OFFICIAL  BROKER,  a broker  nomi- 
nated by  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  effect  the  buying  in  and  the 
selling  out  of  securities.  (See  Buying  in 
and  Selling  out.) 

OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  PRICES,  the  list  of 
prices  of  securities  and  of  business  done 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  issued  daily  under 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

OFFICIAL  RECEIVER.  He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take 
charge  of  an  insolvent  debtor’s  estate 
from  the  time  a receiving  order  has  been 
made  against  the  debtor  until  the  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  is  appointed.  An  official 
receiver  is  also  appointed  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  winding-up  of  a 
limited  company.  (See  under  Bankruptcy.) 

OFFICIAL  REFEREE,  an  official  of  the 
High  Court  whose  duty  it  is,  among  other 
things,  to  hear  and  to  decide  actions  in 
regard  to  accounts,  the  amount  of  which 
or  the  items  in  which  are  disputed. 

OMNIUM  STOCK,  a stock  which  can  at 
a certain  time  be  divided  into  proportional 
parts  of  two  or  more  other  stocks.  Thus 
where  a loan  has  been  raised  by  a Com- 
pany on  the  security  of  certain  stock 
issued  by  the  Company,  it  may  have  been 
raised  on  the  condition  that  when  the 
stock  is  fully  paid  up,  the  holders  of  the 
stock  may  divide  their  holding  into  pro- 
portionate parts  of  Preference  Stock  and 
Ordinary  Stock.  The  stock  thus  capable 
of  division  is  called  omnium  stock. 

ON  APPRO,  on  approbation ; a term 
used  in  the  jewelry  and  other  trades  with 
reference  to  goods  left  on  approval.  The 
whole  or  any  part  can  be  returned,  if  so 
desired. 

ON  CALL  or  AT  CALL.  Money  lent 
“ on  call,”  or  at  short  notice,  is  repayable 
on  demand,  or  at  a few  days’  notice. 
Such  money  is  lent  by  the  banks  to  bill- 
brokers  who  deposit  as  security  for  such 
loans,  first  class  trade  bills,  or  " floaters,” 
i.e.  Consol  certificates,  bonds  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  bonds  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  like. 
(See  Floaters.) 

ON  DEMAND.  These  words  written 
on  a bill  of  exchange  imply  that  the  bill 
will  be  paid  on  presentation.  A bill 
drawn  in  this  way  requires  no  acceptance. 

ONE  MAN  COMPANY.  A limited 
company  in  which  all  or  the  bulk  of  the 
shares  are  held  by  one  man,  save  the  one 
necessauy  share  held  by  each  of  the  other 
six  members  of  the  company. 

ONE  MAN  MARKET.  Where  the  shares 


or  stock  of  a business  is  held  by  a group 
outside  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  this 
group  transacts  dealings  in  the  shares 
through  one  jobber  to  the  exclusion  of  aU 
other  jobbers. 

OPFiN  ACCOUNT,  an  account  which  is 
not  settled  or  closed.  Sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  a running  account. 

OPEN  CREDIT.  See  Letter  of  Credit. 

OPEN  POLICY.  In  marine  insurance, 
an  open  policy  is  one  in  which  the  value 
of  the  thing,  or  the  amount  at  which  it  is 
insured,  is  not  definitely  stated.  In  case 
of  loss,  such  value  has  subsequently  to  be 
determined.  It  is  a policy  in  which  the 
insured  may  insert  the  amount  as  soon  as 
he  learns  that  property  of  the  kind  insured 
is  in  transit,  whether  such  property  is  at 
the  time  lost  or  not.  Of  course,  he  must 
not  be  aware  that  it  is  actually  lost. 

OPTION.  An  option  is  the  right  which 
a person  has  of  either  buying  or  selling 
a certain  amount  of  stock  or  of  shares  at 
a fixed  price  on  a certain  day.  For  this 
option  the  person  has  to  pay  a price. 
Options  are  of  three  kinds.  A “put” 
option  is  the  right  to  sell ; a “ caU  ’ ’ 
option  is  the  right  to  buy  the  stock  or 
shares;  a “put  and  call”  option  or  a 
“ double”  option,  is  the  right  to  buy  or 
to  sell  so  much  stock  or  shares  at  a fixed 
price  on  a certain  day.  (Refer  to 
“Options”  in  Index.) 

ORDINARY  STOCK  OR  SHARES, 
stock  or  shares  on  which  is  paid  the 
residue  of  the  profits  after  interest  has  been 
paid  on  the  debentures  and  preference 
shares,  and  after  providing  for  the  amount 
to  be  set  aside  towards  the  reserve  fund. 

ORIGINAL  BILL.  Foreign  Bills  are 
usually  drawn  in  duplicate  or  in  a set  of 
three,  to  ensure  that  one  at  least,  if  not 
all,  will  reach  its  destination.  The  first 
one  drawn  is  called  the  original  bill,  but 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  does  not 
reach  its  destination,  then  whichever  does 
arrive  first,  and  is,  of  course,  negotiable, 
is  called  the  original  bill. 

OUTSIDE  BROKERS.  Stock  Brokei-s 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

OVER-CAPITALISED.  In  the  case  of 
a limited  company,  it  is  said  to  be  over- 
capitalised when  the  company  has  paid 
for  the  business  which  it  undertakes  more 
than  the  real  value  of  such  business. 
Many  genuine  businesses  which,  if  bought 
for  their  real  value,  would  yield  fair 
dividends  to  the  shareholders,  are  in  this 
way  over-capitalised,  with  the  result  that 
the  earnings  of  the  business  yield  no 
appreciable  dividends  to  the  shareholder. 

OVERDUE  BILL,  a bill  of  exchange 
remaining  unpaid  after  it  becomes  due. 

OVERSQEAD  PRICE,  a price  including 
all  items  usually  charged  as  trade  extras. 
It  is  sometimes  called  All  Round  Price. 

OVERTRADING,  purchasing  goods  that 
cannot  be  advantageously  disposed  of,  or 
beyond  a trader’s  power  of  paying. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  the  actual  cash 
paid  on  the  shares  or  stock  of  a limited 
company.  Frequently  when  a company  is 
floated,  the  terms  are  that  so  much  of  the 
nominal  value  of  the  shares  shall  be  paid 
on  allotment,  the  balance  to  be  paid  at 
stated  intervals  if  called  up.  Very  often 
in  prosperous  undertakings  this  unpaid 
balance  is  never  called  up,  except  perhaps 
to  extend  the  business  of  the  company. 

PAID-UP  SHARES,  the  shares  of  a 
company  upon  which  the  full  nominal 
value  has  been  paid. 

PANIC,  A COMMERCIAL,  is  said  to 
occur  when  traders  and  the  public  lose 
confidence  in  the  banks,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  money  therefrom. 

PAPER  CREDFT,  credit  given  on  the 
strength  of  written  acknowled^enta  of 
indebtedness,  where  such  acknowledg- 


; menta  answer  the  purpose  of  money ; 
for  instance,  where  goods  are  sold  and 
payment  is  made  by  bills  of  exchange,  or 
promissory  notes  and  the  like. 

PAPER  CURRENCY,  legal  tender  paper, 
i.e.  paper  which  can  be  used  in  full  pay- 
ment of  debts,  and  in  final  discharge  of 
obligations.  It  is  not  quite  identical  with 
paper  money,  for  many  kinds  of  paper, 
e.g.  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  fulfil  the  purjioses 
of  coined  money  without  being  legal 
tender.  Where  a paper  currency  is 
convertible,  that  is  where  coin  can  be 
obtained  for  it  on  demand,  its  face  value 
always  is  the  same  as  its  purchasing  power. 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  currency.  But  where  the 
paper  currency  is  inconvertible,  there  is 
always  a tendency  for  its  purchasing 
power,  or  its  power  to  discharge  obliga- 
tions, to  fall  considerably  below  its  face 
value. 

PAR,  the  market  price  of  shares  or 
stocks  when  it  is  equal  to  the  nominal 
value, 

PAR  OF  EXCHANGE,  equality  of 
exchange.  The  amount  of  currency  of 
one  country  which  is  equal  in  value  to 
a certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  another 
country,  reckoning  the  currencies  of  both 
countries  to  be  of  the  same  fineness  of  the 
precious  metal.  Thus  an  English  sov- 
ereign is  of  the  same  value  as  25*22  francs. 

PAROL  EVIDENCE,  evidence  given  by 
word  of  mouth  as  opposed  to  documentary 
evidence. 

PARTICULAR  AVERAGE.  See  Arirayf, 
Particular. 

PASS  BOOK.  In  banking,  the  pass- 
book shows  usually  on  the  left-hand  side 
the  amount  paid  into  the  bank  by  the 
customer,  and  on  the  right-hand  side 
the  amounts  paid  out  by  the  bank  on 
behalf  of  the  customer,  who  has  drawn 
cheques  against  the  money  which  he  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  banker. 

PASSING  A NAME.  When  stocks  or 
shares  are  sold,  then  for  the  purpose  of  the 
transfer  at  the  settlement  the  name  of 
the  purchaser  must  be  given  by  his  broker 
to  the  various  other  people  in  the  traJis- 
action.  (See  under  Stock  Exchange.) 

PASSIVE  BONDS,  bonds  which  do  not 
entitle  the  owner  to  any  interest. 

PASSPORT,  a document  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
requesting  forei^  governments  to  afford 
aid  and  protection  to  its  holder.  Pass- 
ports are  granted  to  all  persons  known  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  recommended 
by  some  person  known  to  him ; or  upon 
the  application  of  any  banking  firm  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ; or  upon  the  production 
of  a certificate  of  identity  signed  by  a 
mayor,  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace, 
minister  of  religion,  physician,  surgeon, 
solicitor,  or  notary  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  naturalized 
British  subjects,  the  certificate  of  natural- 
ization must  accompany  the  letter  of 
recommendation. 

Applications  for  passports  must  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Passport  Depart- 
ment, Foreign  Office,  London.  The 
charge  is  2s,,  however  few  or  many  the 
persons  named  in  it.  If  the  applicant  does 
not  reside  in  London,  the  passport  may 
be  sent  by  post,  but  in  that  case  a postal 
order  for  two  shillings  must  accompany 
the  application. 

The  passport  should  be  signed  by  its 
holder  as  soon  as  he  receives  it.  British 
subjects  entering  most  of  the  European 
countries  do  not  require  a passport,  but 
it  is  always  well  to  have  one,  as  a ready 
means  of  Identification  Persons  wishing 
to  enter  Russia,  Turkey,  or  Roumania 
must  have  a pas^ort,  and  before  leaving 
London  are  required  to  have  their  pass- 
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ports  endorsed  at  the  Eussian  Consulate 
General,  17  Great  Winchester  Sti’eet, 
London,  B.O. ; the  Consulate  General  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  29  Mincing  Lane, 
London,  E.O. ; the  Koumanian  Consulate 
General,  65  London  Wall,  E.O. ; or  at  the 
various  consulates  throughout  the  kingdom 
respectively. 

Passports  for  Venezuela,  Persia,  and 
Hayti  must  be  endorsed  at  the  Venezuelan 
Consulate,  Finsbury  House,  Finsbury 
]?avement,  London,  E.O. ; the  Persian 
Consulate  General,  120  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W. ; the  Haytian  Consulate, 
32  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.O., 
respectively;  or  at  any  of  the  various 
consulates  throughout  the  kingdom. 

PAWN  or  PLEDGE.  This  name  is 
applied  to  goods  or  chattels  delivered  by 
one  person  to  another  as  a security  that 
the.transferor  will  repay  a debt  to  the  trans- 
feree, or  fulfil  some  obligation  to  him. 
The  person  transferring  the  goods  is  called 
the  pawner  or  pledger;  the  person  to 
whom  the  goods  are  delivered  is  called  the 
pawnee  or  pledgee.  The  property  is 
retained  by  tiie  pledgee  until  the  debt  is 
discharged,  or  the  engagement  is  fulfilled. 

PAV^’BROKER.  A pawnbroker  is  a 
person  who  is  licensed  to  lend  money  on 
goods  pledged  with  him.  (liefer  to 
“ Pavmbrokers  " in  Index.') 

PAY  DAY.  Account  Day  or  Settling 
Day.  The  last  day  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  when  stocks  and 
shares  bargained  for  must  be  delivered 
and  paid  for,  or  the  differences  pavl. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  the  stocks  and  shares 
may  be  “ carried  over.”  (See  Carrying 
Over.) 

PAYEE,  the  person  to  whom  a cheque 
or  a bill  of  exchange  is  payable. 

PAYING  DIFFERENCES.  Contracts 
to  pay  “ differences  ” are  purely  gambling 
contracts  unenforceable  by  law.  (See 
Differences.) 

PAYING-IN  SLIP,  the  document  which 
contains  particulars  of  the  amount  of 
money  in  cash,  notes,  and  cheques  which 
a customer  pays  into  bis  account  at  a 
bank.  These  slips  are  usually  contained 
in  a book,  each  page  of  which  is  perforated 
with  a dotted  line  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  particulars  are  entered  on  each  half — 
one  part  being  tom  off  and  handed  to  the 
cashier,  the  other  half  being  initialled  by 
the  cashier  and  retained  by  the  customer. 

PEDLAR,  a petty  dealer  that  carries 
his  wares  with  him.  He  is  required  to 
obtain  a certificate  costing  5s.,  from  the 
chief  police  oflicer  of  the  district  in  which 
he  has  resided  during  one  month  previous 
to  application ; and  this  he  is  required,  on 
demand,  to  show  to  any  officer  of  police 
or  to  any  person  to  whom  he  offers  goods 
for  sale. 

PEPPERCORN  RENT,  a rent  of  no 
money  value ; a merely  nominal  rent. 

PER  CONTRA.  On  the  other  side. 
The  term  is  used  in  book-keeping. 

PERMIT,  a permission  given  by  a 
revenue  officer  to  remove  goods  on  which 
the  duty  has  been  paid,  or  to  remove 
dutiable  goods  from  one  specified  place  to 
another  specified  place. 

PER  PROCURATION.  A person 
having  a power  of  attorney  from  a firm 
signs  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  writing  per 
pro.  or  p.p.  before  the  name  of  the  firm, 
and  then  signing  his  own  name  and  po- 
sition ; thus,  per  pro.  The  Patent 
Leather  Co.  James  Smith,  Cashier. 

PERSONAL  ACCOUNTS,  in  book- 
keeping, the  accounts  headed  by  the  names 
of  the  persons  or  firms  with  whom  a 
merchant  has  dealings,  and  which  show 
their  financial  position  towards  him. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  or  PERSON- 
ALTY. Under  this  term  are  included 
goods  and  chattels,  and  movable  property 


of  every  kind,  choses  in  action  such  as 
bills  of  exchange,  debts,  and  the  like ; 
leases  of  land  or  houses  are  regarded  as 
personalty,  though  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  movable  property. 

PERSONAL  SECURITY,'  a term  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  a person  becomes 
security  for  the  payment  to  another  of 
a certain  sum  of  money.  The  payment 
of  the  money  is  not  secured  on  property, 
but  merely  on  the  personal  undertaking 
of  the  individual  guaranteeing  the  pay- 
ment. Where  money  is  lent  on  a person’s 
note  of  hand,  the  security  is  merely 
personal,  and  does  not  give  the  lender  any 
rights  over  the  borrower’s  property. 

PETITIONING  CREDITOR.  The  credi- 
tor who  petitions  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
to  make  his  debtor  a bankrupt.  (See  under 
Bankruptcy.) 

PETTY  CASH  BOOK,  a book  containing 
an  account  of  small  payments,  the  totals 
of  which  are  afterwards  entered  in  the 
cash  book. 

PIECE  GOODS,  textile  fabrics,  which 
are  sold  by  the  piece. 

PLACING  SHARES.  Where  a broker 
employed  by  a company  to  get  its  shares 
quoted  in  the  official  list  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  procures  persons  to  take  shares 
in  the  company  so  about  to  be  formed,  the 
shares  so  taken  are  said  to  be  placed  by 
him. 

PLANT,  a name  given  to  the  machinery, 
tools,  and  other  appliances  in  a manu- 
factory for  the  carrying  on  of  its  business. 

POLICY,  the  document  containing  tlie 
terms  of  a contract  of  insurance  between 
the  insurer  and  the  insured.  The  term 
policy  is  derived  from  an  Italian  word 
signifying  a promise.  The  policy  holder 
is  the  person  possessing  the  policy,  and 
he  may  be  the  person  who  effecta  the 
insurance,  or  a person  to  whom  ho  has 
assigned  the  policy. 

POLICY  PROOF  OP  INTEREST.  In 

marine  insm-ance  the  insured  must  possess 
an  insurable  interest  in  the  thing  insured, 
not  only  at  the  time  the  insurance  is 
effected,  but  also  at  the  time  that  the 
insurance  is  claimed,  but  where  this 
clause  is  inserted,  the  production  of  the 
policy  will  be  recognised  by  the  imder- 
writers  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  interest, 
without  calling  for  the  production  of  any 
further  proof. 

FOOL.  Sometimes  several  persons  com- 
bine to  deal  in  a large  number  of  shares, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  profits  or 
the  losses  will  be  divided  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  they  subscribe  ; forming  such 
a combination  is  termed  making  a pool. 

POST  DATE,  to  insert  in  a document 
a date  subsequent  to  the  time  on  which 
the  document  was  drawn  up.  Cheques 
are  frequently  post-dated,  as  a protection 
against  loss  in  transmisiion  through  the 
post,  or  because  the  drawer  of  the  cheque 
hopes  to  have  sufficient  funds  in  the  bank 
to  his  credit  when  the  cheque  is  duly 
presented.  To  negotiate  a post-date 
cheque  before  the  proper  time  may  render 
the  drawer  liable  to  a penalty  for  evading 
the  stamp  duty  ; for  such  a cheque  is  not 
a bill  of  exchange  payable  on  demand, 
and  if,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the 
cheque  exceeds  £5,  the  duty  is  more  than 
one  penny,  which  is  the  duty  on  a bill 
payable  on  demand. 

POST  ENTRY.  Where  an  importer  of 
goods  has  wrongly  entered  them  at  the 
Custom  House,  by  misdescribing  them,  or 
erroneously  stating  their  quantities,  a post 
entry  must  be  made  for  the  necessary 
corrections. 

POST  NOTE,  a bank  note  made  payable 
not  to  bearer  but  to  order.  Such  notes 
must,  therefore,  be  endorsed  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  payable.  They 
are  intended  for  transmission  to  a distance. 


TOST  OBIT  BOND,  a money  bond  by 
which  a person  binds  himself  to  pay  a 
certoin  sum  on  the  death,  or  at  a fixed 
period  after  the  deaths  of  a person  from 
whom  he  has  expectations.  Improvident 
and  reckless  persons  who  have  expecta- 
tions often  borrow  money  in  this  way, 
and,  of  course,  the  amount  of  the  bond 
covers  the  loan  with  a high,  if  not  ex- 
tortionate, rate  of  interest.  Sometimes 
the  Court  will,  if  there  has  been  ancon - 
scionablo  over-reaching,  set  aside  the 
bond,  and  allow  the  lender  only  the  actual 
amount  of  the  loan  with  a reasonable 
rate  of  interest. 

POSTE  RESTANTE.  When  letters  or 
packages  bearing  these  words  are  sent 
through  the  post,  they  remain  at  the  po.-c 
office  of  the  town  to  which  they  are  sent 
until  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  calls  for  them. 

POSTING,  transferring  entries  from  the 
Journal  into  the  ledger. 

POUNDAGE,  a charge  or  an  allowance 
of  so  mneh  in  the  £.  

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY.  See  A ttorn  cy , 
Power  of. 

PRATIQUE,  a licence  to  the  mister  of 
a ship  to  traffic  in  certain  ports  upon  i 
certificate  that  the  place  he  came  from 
is  not  suffering  from  infectious  disease. 

PRE'CIS,  a summary  of  the  contents  of 
a document  or  a series  of  documents.  It 
should  contain  all  that  is  important  in  tlie 
documents  or  letters,  and  nothing  that  is 
unimportant,  and  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a brief  but  complete  narrative. 

PREFERENCE  BONDS.  See  Preference 
Shares. 

PREFERENCE  STOCK  AND  PRE- 
FERENCE  SHARES,  stock  or  shares  which 
receive  a fixed  dividend  before  any  divi- 
dend is  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares. 
Sometimes  these  shares  give  a preferential 
right  to  the  assets  of  the  company  in  the 
event  of  its  being  wound  up.  (See 
Cumulative  Preference  Shares.) 

PREFERENTIAL  PAYMENTS  IN 
BANKRUPTCY.  In  the  bankruptcy  of 
a person,  or  in  ^e  winding-up  of  a limited 
company,  certain  creditors  must  be  paid 
before  the  ordinary  creditors  can  receive 
a penny.  (See  under  Bankruptcy.) 

PREJUDICE,  WITHOUT.  Sometimes 
when  parties  are  in  dispute,  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  to  settle  the  dispute,  one 
party  makes  to  the  other  statements 
“ without  prejudice,”  relating  to  the 
matter  in  dispute.  Then  if  the  matter 
is  not  settled  amicably,  and  the  parties 
have  to  resort  to  litigation,  such  state- 
ments cannot  be  put  in  evidence  against 
the  person  making  them. 

PREMIUM,  an  additional  rise  above  par 
value,  e.g.  if  shares  of  the  nominal  value 
of  £5  are  bought  and  sold  for  £6,  they  are 
said  to  be  at  a premium  of  £1. 

PRESENTMEOT,  the  formal  act  of 
bringing  a bill  of  exchange  to  the  notice 
of  the  drawee  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
him  to  accept  it,  or  having  been  accepted 
by  him.,  to  obtain  payment  from  him. 
(See  under  Bills  of  ExcMnge.) 

PRICE,  CURRENT,  lists  of  goods  and 
merchandise  with  their  prices. 

PRICKING  NOTE,  a document  obtained 
from  the  Custom  House  by  the  shipper 
of  goods  and  dffivered  by  him  to  the  eluef 
officer  of  a ship  authorising  him  to  receive 
the  good^  on  board.  It  was  so  called 
from  the  practice  of  pricking  holes  in  the 
paper  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
packages  received  on  board.  (See  Dandy 
Note.) 

PRIMAGE,  a small  payment  formerly 
paid  to  the  master  of  a ship  by  those  who 
shipped  goods  on  board.  By  arrangement 
with  the  master,  the  ship  owner  now 
receives  this  payment,  which  is  in  addition 
to  the  freight. 
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PRIMAGE  AOT)  AVERAGE  ACCUS- 
TOMED. In  bills  o£  lading  this  phrase 
means,  that  in  addition  to  the  freight,  a 
charge  wiU  be  made  for  primage  (which 
see).  The  fee  for  average  is  not  now 
separately  assessed,  but  included  in  the 
charge  for  primage. 

PRIVATE  ARRANGEMElfr,  an  agree- 
ment between  an  insolvent  debtor  and  his 
creditors,  by  which  they  agree  to  accept 
a composition  from  him,  or  to  allow  him 
to  carry  on  his  business  under  certain 
conditions.  The  debtor  is  thus  spared  the 
publicity,  and  the  creditors  are  saved  the 
expense  of  bankruptcy  proceedings.  The 
agreement  must  be  by  deed  and  must  be 
registered.  (See  “ Deeds  of  Arrangement,” 
imder  Bankruptcy.') 

PRIVATE  COMPANY,  a limited  com- 
pany composed  of  a small  number  of 
persons,  who  subscribe  the  necessary 
capital  among  themselves,  without  in- 
viting the  public  to  take  shares  in  the 
enterprise. 

PROBATE,  the  proof  of  a deceased 
person’s  will. 

PROBATE  DUTY.  Refer  to  “Death 
Duties  ” in  Index. 

PROCURATION,  allowing  one  person 
to  act  on  behalf  of  another,  and  to  sign 
documents  in  his  name.  The  person  who 
thus  signs  prefixes  the  words  “ per  ijro.” 
or  ” p.p.”  

PROCURATION  FEE,  a commission 
usually  paid  to  solicitors  for  effecting  or 
procuring  loans  for  others. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  an 
account  which  shows  on  the  debit  side  all 
moneys,  charges,  and  expenses  paid  out, 
and  all  losses  incurred  through  bad  debts, 
depreciation  of  property,  and  the  like. 
The  credit  side  shows  all  moneys  received. 
If  the  amount  on  the  credit  side  exceeds 
that  on  the  debit  side,  there  is  a net  gain ; 
but  if  the  debit  exceeds  the  credit  there 
is  a loss.  Tlius  a business  man  is  able  to 
sec  how  his  affairs  stand. 

PRO  FORMA,  for  form’s  sake. 

PROHIBITED  GOODS,  goods  which  by 
law  must  not  be  imported  into,  or  exported 
from,  a country. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE,  an  imconditional 
written  promise  made  and  si^ed  by  a 
person,  to  pay  at  a certain  time  a sum 
certain  in  money  to,  or  to  the  order  of 
a specified  person,  or  to  bearer.  (Refer  to 
“Promissory  Notes”  in  Index.') 

PROMOTER,  the  person  who  does  all 
the  preliminary  work  necessary  to  form 
a limited  company.  He  engineers  the 
flotation  of  the  company. 

PROMPT,  a limit  of  time  given  for 
payment  of  merchandise  purchased.  The 
time  given  for  payment  is  fixed  by  a 
prompt-note,  and  the  length  of  credit 
varias,  of  course,  in  different  trades. 

PROOF  OP  DEBTS  DI  BANKRUPTCY. 
In  bankruptcy  proceedings,  every  creditor 
must  bring  sufficient  evidence  of  the  debt 
which  he  alleges  that  the  bankrupt  owes 
him. 

PROPERTY  ACCOUNT.  See  Impersonal 

C.C'D'it.'fit. 

PROPRIETARY  COMPANY.  Where  a 
company  owns  mining  lands  which  it  does 
not  work  itself,  or  of  which  it  works  only 
a part,  it  frequently  leases  or  sells  the  part 
not  worked  to  other  companies.  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  these  proprietary 
companies  in  the  South  African  Gold 
Fields. 

PRO  RATA.  At  a cextain  rate ; accord- 
ing to  scalo 

PROSPECTUS.  The  document  issued 
to  the  public  by  those  who  are  interested 
the  formation  of  a limited  company, 
inviting  the  public  to  take  shares  in  the 
company. 

PROJECTION,  that  commercial  system 
by  which  a country  seeks  to  foster  its 


home  industries  either  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  the  products  of  similar 
industries,  or  by  levying  very  high  duties 
upon  them  so  that  the  home  manufacturer 
may  be  able  to  undersell  his  foreign 
competitor  (cf.  Free  Trade). 

PROTEST.  Where  a foreign  bill  of 
exchange  has  been  dishonoured  by  non- 
acceptance  or  by  being  unpaid,  a notary 
public,  on  being  requested  by  the  holder, 
makes  a formal  attestation  of  the  fact  of 
dishonour.  (See  under  Bills  of  Exchange.) 

PROXIMO.  The  next ; with  reference 
to  dates  it  means  the  next  month. 

PROXY,  one  who  acta  for  another. 
The  document  by  which  a person  is 
appointed  to  act  for  another,  w’here  the 
proxy  authorises  a person  to  do  one  act, 
must  bear  a penny  stamp : if  to  act 
generally,  a ten  shillii^  stamp. 

PUBLIC  COMPANY,  a Umited  company, 
the  shares  of  which  can  be  sold  by  their 
owners  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
shareholders. 

PUT.  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  a put 
option  is  the  right  to  sell  at  a ^ed  price 
so  much  stock  on  a certain  day.  The 
person  having  the  option  must  pay  to  the 
person  who  has  agreed  to  buy  from  him 
a certain  premium.  (See  Option  and 
Calls.) 

PUT  AND  CALL,  the  same  as  double 
option.  (See  Options.) 

PUT  OP  MORE,  a single  option  which 
gives  a person  the  right  to  sell  a given 
amount  of  stock  at  a fixed  price  at  a fixed 
date,  with  the  fiudher  privilege  of  selling 
double  that  quantity.  (See  Opti  ns). 

PYX,  a box  in  which  specimen  coins 
of  the  Mint  are  deposited.  These  coins 
are  annually  tested  by  a jury  of  gold- 
smiths, in  order  to  see  if  they  are  of  the 
requisite  weight  and  fineness.  This  is 
known  as  the  “ trial  of  the  pyx.” 

QUALIFIED  ACCEPTANCE.  See  Ac- 
ceptance, Qualified. 

QUANTUM  MERUIT,  so  much  as’he  has 
earned.  The  term  is  employed  to  signify 
what  a plaintiff  recovers  as  the  worth  of 
Ids  work,  when  he  brings  an  action  on  an 
express  contract  to  pay  him  a specific 
sum,  and  fails  to  obtain  that  specific 
sum. 

QUARANTINE,  the  period  of  forty  days 
or  less  during  which  the  crew,  passengers, 
and  cargo  of  a ship  coming  from  a place 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  tire 
reqmred  to  remain  on  board  after  their 
arrival,  before  they  can  be  permitted  to 
land.  Quarantine  is  derived  from  a Latin 
word  signifying  forty,  because  originally 
that  was  the  period  of  isolation  ; but  the 
period  now-a-days  is  regulated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whose  orders  are  carried 
out  by  the  various  medical  officers  at  the 
ports. 

QUARTER  DAYS.  The  English  Quar- 
ter Days  are — Lady  Day  (March  25th)  ; 
Midsummer  Day  (June  24th) ; Michael- 
mas (September  29th) ; Christmas  Day 
(December  25th). 

The  Scotch  Quarter  Days  are — Candle- 
mas (February  2nd) ; Whitsun  (May  15th) ; 
Lammas  (August  1st) ; Martinmas  (No- 
vember 11th). 

QUIT  RENT,  a rent  paid  by  a tenant 
to  a lord  of  the  manor,  in  substitution  for 
all  other  services. 

QUORUM,  the  number  of  members 
of  an  administrative  body  whose  presence 
is  necessary  at  any  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  business. 

QUOTATION,  a list  of  prices  at  which 
dealings  in  goods  or  in  stocks  and  shares 
can  be  effected. 

RAGE  RENT,  the  utmost  rent  attain- 
able. 

RAILWAY  ADVICE,  a document  sent 
by  a railway  company  to  a consignee, 
steiting  that  goods  cous-gned  to  him  are 


in  the  company’s  warehouse,  and  are 
awaiting  his  disposal.  If  the  goods  are 
not  taken  away  within  a given  time,  a 
charge  for  demurrage  is  made, 

RAILWAY  CLEARING  HOUSE.  Refer 

to  Index. 

RATEABLE  VALUE.  The  value  at 
which  property  is  assessed  for  the  levying 
of  rates.  It  is  the  supposed  ordinary 
yearly  rent  of  property  less  the  cost  of 
repairs,  insurance,  and  the  like,  necessary 
to  keep  the  premises  in  a fit  condition  to 
command  the  rent. 

RATE  OF  EXCHANGE  or  COURSE  OP 
EXCHANGE.  The  price  at  which  a bill 
of  exchange  drawn  in  one  country  upon 
another  may  be  sold  in  the  former 
country.  The  amount  of  the  currency 
of  one  country  which  on  any  given  date 
is  required  to  obtain  a certain  amount 
of  the  money  of  another  country. 

RE,  in  the  matter  or  the  affair  of. 

REAL  ESTATE  or  REALTY,  land  and 
freehold  property  generally.  Leases  of 
land  or  houses  are,  however,  regarded  as 
personal  property. 

REAL  SECURITIES.  Mortgages  of  real 
property. 

REBATE,  an  allowance  or  discount 
made  in  consideration  of  prompt  payment, 
or  because  the  goods  sold  are  deficient  in 
quantity  or  qu^ty. 

RECEIPT,  a written  acknowledgment 
of  having  received  a sum  of  money.  A 
receipt  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  payment, 
but  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence.  The 
mere  fact  that  a person  has  signed  a 
receipt  for  money  which,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  he  has  not  received,  will  not  prevent 
his  suing  for  the  money  in  a court  of  law. 
So  if  a man  has  received  payment  by 
cheque,  he  need  not  insert  on  the  receipt 
the  words  “ received  by  cheque,”  for  if  the 
cheque  be  dishonoured,  he  can  legally 
recover  the  amount,  notwithstanding  h'e 
has  signed  the  receipt  without  the  words 
“ received  by  cheque.”  Again,  a receipt 
which  has  been  given  in  mistake,  or  has 
been  obtained  by  fraud  or  by  misrepre- 
sentation, will  not  debar  the  person  giving 
the  receipt  from  suing  for  the  money  for 
which  he  has  given  the  receipt. 

Where  the  sum  paid  is  £2  or  more,  it 
most  bear  a penny  stamp,  which  must  be 
cancelled  at  the  date  of  the  receipt.  If 
a receipt  for  £2  or  more  is  not  duly  stamped, 
the  person  giving  the  receipt  is  liable  to 
a penalty  of  £10.  It  is,  moreover,  of  no 
legal  value,  i.e.  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given,  if  afterwards  sued  for  the  amount 
cannot  put  in  evidence  the  unstamped 
receipt  to  prove  that  he  actually  did  pay 
the  money.  But  where  money  is  paid  to 
a person  otherwise  than  in  payment  of 
a debt,  e.g.  where  it  is  paid  as  a voluntary 
contribution,  the  receipt  need  not  be 
stamped. 

An  unstamped  receipt  may  be  stamped 
with  an  impressed  stamp — (1)  within 
fourteen  days  after  it  was  given,  on  paying 
a penalty  of  £5.  (2)  After  fourteen  days 
and  within  a month,  on  paying  a penalty 
of  £10.  It  cannot  in  any  other  case  ha 
stamped  with  an  impressed  stamp. 

If  any  person,  where  the  sum  paid  is  £2 
or  more,  gives  a receipt  for  less,  or  divides 
the  amount  so  as  to  evade  the  duty,  he  is 
liable  to  a penalty  of  £10.  Where  a receipt 
would  be  liable  to  duty,  and  the  payee  re- 
fuses to  give  a receipt  duly  stamped,  he  is 
liable  to  a penalty  of  £10.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  apart  from  this 
provision  of  the  law,  no  one  can  be  com- 
pelled to  give  a receipt,  and  in  the  case  of 
a payment  of  less  than  £2,  there  Is  no 
power  to  compel  a payee  to  give  a receipt. 

RECEIVER,  a person  appointed  to 
take  caxe  of  property  and  to  control  it 
pending  litigation  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty. 
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EECEIVING  NOTES,  written  requests 
from  a shipper  to  the  officer  In  charge  of 
a ship,  desiring  him  to  take  on  board 
goods  specified  in  the  notes. 

RECEIVING  ORDER.  When  a creditor 
petitions  the  Court  to  make  his  debtor 
a bankrupt,  the  Court,  if  satisfied  with  the 
petition  and  the  other  matters  necessary, 
will  make  a receiving  order  against  the 
debtor  whose  property  is  then  taken  care 
of  by  the  Official  Receiver.  (See  under 
Bankruptcy.) 

RECOGNISANCE,  an  acknowledgment 
of  a debt  due  to  the  Crown,  with  a condi- 
tion that  the  debt  shall  be  cancelled  if  the 
person  acknowledging  the  debt  (entering 
into  the  recognisance)  shall  do  some 
particular  act,  as,  e.g.  appear  for  judg- 
ment when  called  upon. 

REDEMPTION  OP  A MORTGAGE, 
paying  off  the  loan  for  which  the  mortgage 
was  created. 

RE-DRAFT.  Where  a bill  has  been 
protested,  the  holder  may  draw  a new  bill 
on  the  person  liable  for  the  amount  of  the 
bill  and  costs  incurred  on  protesting  it. 
(See  Re-Exchange.) 

RE-EXCHANGE,  the  loss  arising  from 
the  dishonour  of  a bill  in  a country  other 
than  the  country  in  which  it  was  drawn  or 
indorsed. 

REDUCING  INTO  POSSESSION,  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  convert  a chose  in 
action  into  a chose  in  possession.  For 
instance,  a promissory  note  is  a chose  in 
action,  but  when  the  holder  has  obtained 
the  money  due  on  the  note  or  has  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  recover  the  money,  he 
is  said  to  have  reduced  the  chose  into 
possession  (see  Chose  in  Action  and  Chose 
in  Possession).  Similarly,  when  the  holder 
of  a bill  of  sale  enforces  his  security,  he 
is  said  to  have  reduced  it  into  possession. 
(See  under  Bills  of  Sale.) 

REGISTERED  BOND,  a bond  on  which 
is  written  that  it  belongs  to  a particular 
person,  and  which  is  registered  in  that 
person’s  name  at  the  head  office  of  the 
company,  or  at  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment issuing  the  bond.  As  the  bond  is 
thus  rendered  not-negotiable,  the  holder 
of  the  bond  is  protected  against  loss  or 
theft. 

REGISTERED  STOCIC,  stock  of  which 
the  name  of  the  holder  is  entered  in  a 
register  at  the  head  office  of  the  company 
issuing  the  stock.  Such  stock  c,an  be 
transferred  only  by  the  holder  ehtering 
in  the  register  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  has  assigned  the  stock. 

RE-INSURE.  When  an  insurer  finds 
that  the  thing  insured  is  likely  to  be  a total 
loss,  he  tries  to  insure  himself  against  that 
loss,  by  insuring  with  other  persons,  who 
in  consideration  of  a greatly  enhanced 
premium,  consent  to  bear  the  whole  risk 
or  to  share  it  with  him.  In  this  way  the 
original  insurer  minimises  the  loss  on  the 
risk  which  he  has  undertaken.  But  he  is 
still  liable  to  the  person  originally  insured 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance. 
(See  under  Marine  Insurance.) 

REMEDY,  the  greatest  variation  in 
weight  of  a coin  from  the  fixed  standard 
that  is  allowed  at  the  mint  without  the 
coin  being  condemned  as  unfit  for  circula- 
tion. 

RENEWAL  OP  A BILL.  .When  an 
acceptor  is  unable  to  meet  a bill  when  it 
falls  due,  he  may  accept  a new  bill  in 
favour  of  the  holder,  and  thus  obtain  a 
further  extension  of  time  in  which  to  meet 
his  obligation.  Unless  all  the  parties— 
drawer,  and  indorsers — Uable  on  the  bill 
in  case  of  the  acceptor’s  default,  assent  to 
the  renewal  of  the  bill,  they  will  be  freed 
from  all  liability  on  the  previous  bill. 
(See  under  Bills  of  Exchange.) 

RENTES,  the  French  Government 
Funds,  corresponding  to  English  Consols. 


A rentier  is  a person  who  is  a fund-holder, 
or  who  has  an  income  from  personal 
property. 

REPLEVIN,  an  action  taken  to  recover 
possession  of  goods  wrongfully  seized 
under  a distraint  for  arrears  of  rent. 
The  owner  of  the  goods  may  have  the 
goods  re- delivered  to  him  by  the  Registrar 
of  the  local  County  Court,  on  his  giving 
security  that  he  will  bring  an  action  to 
try  the  validity  of  the  distress.  Although 
this  action  is  usually  confined  to  good- 
seized  under  a distress,  it  may  be  brought 
for  all  goods  unlawfully  taken. 

REPUTED  OWNERSHIP.  When  a 
person  is  made  bankrupt,  all  property  of 
which  he  is  at  the  commencement  of  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  the  real  owner, 
and  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  owner,  whi 
go  to  his  creditors.  He  is  the  reputed 
owner  of  all  goods  which  are  in  his  posses- 
sion, order,  or  disposition  in  his  trade  or 
business  by  the  consent  and  permission 
of  the  true  owner  under  such  cbcumstance.s 
as  lead  others  to  believe  that  he  is  the 
owner  thereof.  (See  under  Bankruptcy.) 

REQUEST  NOTE.  Where  an  importer 
v^ishes  to  remove  dutiable  goods  from 
oAe  place  to  another,  he  fills  up  a“  request 
no\e,”  giving  particulars  of  the  goods, 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  removed,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  customs  authorities  require. 

REQUISITIONS  ON  TITLE,  questions 
and  inquiries  made  by  an  intending 
purchaser  of  laud  regarding  the  title  of 
the  vendor. 

RESERVE  CAPITAL,  unpaid  capihd  of 
a limited  company  which  cannot  be  called 
in  except  in  the  event  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  winding  up.  A limited  company 
may  by  special  resolution  declare  any 
portion  of  its  capital,  which  has  not  been 
abeady  called  up,  to  be  reserve  capital. 

RESERVE  FUND.  That  portion  of  the 
profits  of  a business  not  divided  amongst 
the  partners  or  shareholder.?,  but  set  aside 
to  meet  contingencies. 

RESPONDENTIA,  a means  of  borrow- 
ing money  on  the  security  of  the  cargo  of 
a ship,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
ship  to  reach  its  destination.  If  the  ship 
fails  to  arrive  safely,  the  money  is  not 
repaid.  (See  under  Shipping.) 

REST.  In  the  weekly  returns  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  rest  signifies  the 
balance  of  assets  over  liabilities. 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE.  When  a 
person  sells  his  business  to  another,  and 
the  buyer  insists  that  the  seller  shall  cove- 
nant not  to  carry  on  a similar  business 
within  a certain  radius  or  for  a specified 
time.  The  restraint  must  be  reasonable 
and  just,  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  purchaser;  otherwise  it  will  be 
wholly  void,  and  the  seller  will  be  allowed 
to  trade  as  he  pleases. 

RESTRICTIVE  INDORSEMENT.  An 
indorsement  which  renders  a bill  of  ex- 
change not-negotiable  either  by  prohibiting 
its  transfer  or  by  authorising  the  indorsee 
to  deal  with  it  in  a particular  way  only. 
(See  under  Bills  of  Exchange.) 

RETAINER,  the  fee  given  to  counsel  by 
solicitor,  in  order  to  retain  his  services  in 
a particular  action.  Also  the  right  of  an 
executor  to  retain  out  of  the  property  of 
a deceased  person  a debt  due  to  him  from 
the  deceased. 

RETIR^G  A BILL.  When  an  acceptor 
meets  a bill  when  it  falls  due,  he  is  said  to 
retire  it,  in  other  words,  to  pay  it,  and  no 
one  is  any  longer  liable  on  the  bill.  But 
when  any  party  to  the  bill — drawer  or 
indorser — other  than  the  acceptor,  meets 
the  bill  at  maturity,  though  the  bill  is 
said  to  be  retired  (withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion), such  person  can  sue  aU  parties  prior 
to  him  on  the  bill,  for  the  amount  of  such 
bill. 


REVENUE  ACCOUNT,  the  account  of 
a business  which  shows  on  one  side  the 
total  income  for  a given  period,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  expenditure  which  Is 
properly  chargeable  against  that  income, 
what  is  left  after  meeting  this  expenditure 
being  nett  profit.  8ucb  expenditure 
covers  wages,  expenses  of  manaj^emeut, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  buildings 
and  plant  of  the  business,  rates,  and  other 
expenses. 

REVERSION,  the  residue  of  an  estate 
left  in  a man  after  he  has  granted  a certain 
interest  out  of  that  estate,  e.g.  where  the 
owner  of  land  grants  a lease  of  it  for  a 
term  of  years,  what  is  left  in  him  is  called 
his  reversion.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  years,  the  possession  of  the  land 
reverts  to  the  person  granting  the  lease. 

REVERSIONARY  INTEREST,  an  in- 
terest that  does  not  come  into  possession 
until  after  a certain  period,  or  till  tlie 
decease  of  a person,  or  some  other  future 
event.  The  term  is  usually  but  not 
necessarily,  applied  to  interests  in  money 
or  other  personal  property,  e.g.  rever- 
sionary or  deferred  annuities. 

RIDER,  a clause  added  to  a resolution 
or  a verdict. 

> RIGGING  THE  MARKET.  Tin?  i-  a 
phrase  used  to  indicate  a pro<.-ess  by  waic  h 
an  artificial  rise  in  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity, or  of  stocks  and  shares,  is  effected. 
On  the  Stock  Exchange,  those  wishing  to 
rig  the  market  buy  the  securities  secretly, 
thus  causing  the  demand  to  exceed 
the  supply,  thereby  forcing  up  prices. 

I The  public  thus  imagine  that  these 
' securities  are  worth  buying,  and  accord- 
i ingly  buy  the  securities  fr'om  those  who 
, have  rigged  the  market,  and  who  tliereby 
realise  a profit.  The  term  denotes  thuc 
the  rise  in  prices  is  not  caused  by  u genuine 
public  demand. 

RING,  a combination  of  speculators  for 
the  purpose  of  obtoining  the  control  of 
any  given  commodity.  Having  got  the 
available  supply  in  their  own  h tnd.s,  they 
hope  to  exact  what  price  they  please  : for 
‘ by  withholding  a part  of  the  supply  from 
the  market  they  are  able  to  force  up 
! prices. 

ROYALTY,  the  price  paid  to  the  owner 
of  a patent  by  a person  who  u-es  the 
patent,  the  payment  being  at  a rate  of  so 
much  for  each  article  manufactured. 

' The  word  is  also  used  to  denote  a payment 
1 on  sales,  as  where  a publisher  pays  an 
I author  a payment  at  a certain  rate  on 
I each  copy  sold. 

j ROLLING  STOCK,  the  engines,  carriage?, 
j waggons,  trucks,  and  the  like  belonging 
I to  railway  and  tramway  companies, 
j RUMMAGING  A SHIP,  searching  a 
1 vessel  to  see  whether  it  contains  prohibited 
goods  or  goods  liable  to  duty. 

RUNNER,  a person  who  brings  clients 
to  a stock-broker’s  office.  He  receives 
a share  of  the  profits  on  the  business  he 
introduces,  and  has  to  bear  a share  of 
whatever  losses  may  be  incurred. 

RUNNING  DAYS,  days  counted  in 
succession  without  any  allowance  for 
holidays.  The  phrase  is  used  in  bills_  of 
lading  and  charter-parties  in  reckoning 
the  demurrage. 

RUN  ON  A BANK,  an  unusual  rush  by 
people  on  a bank  to  withdraw  their 
deposits,  or  to  have  gold  in  return  for  the 
notes  of  the  bank.  This  rush  is  caused  by 
the  fear  that  the  bank  is  likely  to  suspend 
payment. 

RUN  WITH  THE  LAND.  In  a lease, 
a covenant  is  said  to  “ run  with  the  land,” 
when  the  lessee  or  his  assigns  are  bound 
to  perform  it,  or  can  take  advantage  of  it. 
A covenant  is  said  ” to  run  with  the 
reversion  ” when  the  lessor  or  his  assigns 
are  bound  to  perform  it,  or  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  Both  classes  of  covenanta 
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are  covenants  affeciiing  the  Land  itseUi,  or 
something  in  existence  on  the  land. 

RUPEE  PAPER.  Notes  issued  by  the 
Indian  Government  payable  in  rupees 
(See  En faced  Rupee  Paper.) 

SAGGING  MARKET,  a market  in  which 
the  pricas  keep  dropping  or  falling. 

SALE.  Refer  to  Index. 

SALE  FOR  THE  COMING  OUT,  dealings 
in  the  shares  of  a company  which  is  being 
floated,  the  sale  not  being  effected  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a quotation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  for  the  time  when 
the  share  certificates  shall  be  issued. 

SALE  OR  RETURN,  goods  sold  on  this 
principle  can  be  returned  to  the  seller 
in  case  the  purchaser  himself  does  not 
re-sell  them.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
most  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
ordered  by  the  news-agent  from  the 
publisher. 

SALES  DAY  BOOK.  In  book-keeping 
it  is  the  book  in  which  sales  on  credit  are 
entered  from  day  to  day,  as  they  occur. 

SALVAGE,  the  reward  paid  for  saving 
a ship  or  its  cargo  from  shipwreck,  capture  . 
or  other  similar  danger.  The  salvor  must 
not  have  been  under  any  duty  to  save  the 
ship,  but  must  have  acted  voluntarily  ; 
he  must  have  shown  skill,  and  but  for  his 
services  the  ship  would  have  been  lost. 
There  is  no  salvage  for  saving  life.  (Refer 
to  “ Salvage  ” in  Index.) 

SALVAGE  LOSS.  Where  insured  goods 
have  been  saved  from  total  destruction, 
the  value  which  they  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  money,  the  difference  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  the  loss  which  the 
underwriters  will  have  to  bear. 

SAMPLING  ORDERS,  orders  given  by 
a merchant  to  a warehouse  keeper  authoriz- 
ing him  to  give  samples  of  the  merchant's 
goods  stored  at  the  warehouse. 

SANS  RECOURS.  Without  recourse. 
When  an  indorser  affixes  these  words 
to  his  indorsement  on  a bill  of  exchange, 
he  cannot  be  sued  on  the  bill. 

SCRIP,  a provisional  certificate  issued 
by  a government,  or  a company  or  cor- 
poration, to  those  who  have  lent  money  to 
such  government  or  company.  It  entitles 
the  holder  to  the  bonds  or  the  shares 
when  they  are  issued.  The  term  also 
applies  to  any  Certificate  of  Shares. 

SEA  LETTER  or  SEA  BRIEF,  a passport 
granted  by  a State  in  time  of  war,  declaring 
that  a ship  sails  under  the  flag  of  such 
State. 

SEARCHER,  a customs  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  search  ships,  baggage, 
and  goods  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
prohibited  goods,  or  goods  liable  to 
duty. 

SEARCH  WARRANT,  a written  au- 
thority issued  by  a magistrate  to  a police 
officer  permittins  him  to  search  a house 
for  stolen  property,  or  for  property 
unlawfully  concealed  by  a bankrupt. 

SEAWORTHY,  the  fitness  of  a vessel  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage.  “ She  must  be 
fit  in  design,  structure,  condition,  and 
equipment  to  encounter  the  ordinary 
perils  of  the  voyage,  and  have  a competent 
master,  and  a sufficient  and  complete 
crew.”  In  contracts  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
ship  owner,  an  implied  and  absolute 
warranty  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy  ; 
this  warranty  only  refers  to  the  condition 
of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  loading  and  the 
time  the  ship  sails.  In  contracts  of  marine 
insurance  tliere  is  also  an  implied  warranty 
that  at  the  time  the  ship  starts  on  her 
voyage  she  is  seaw'orthy. 

Second  class  paper,  bais  of 

Exchange  and  the  like  documents,  where 
the  parties  to  such  documents  and  who 
are  liable  on  them  are  not  of  the  highest 
credit  in  financial  matters. 


SECURED  CPiiSDi'i'OH.,  a creditor  who 
holds  a security  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  debt  due  to  him,  e.g. 
mortgagees,  grantees  of  bills  of  sale,  persons 
with  whom  stocks  and  shares  have  been 
deposited  in  return  for  a loan. 

SECURITIES,  a term  employed  in 
business  to  signify  written  documents 
wiiich  entitle  the  holder  to  money  or 
goods,  e.g.  stocks,  shares,  dock  warrants, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like. 

SEIGNIORAGE,  the  charge  made  for 
coining  bullion  into  money. 

SELLERS  OVER,  a term  meaning  that 
in  a market  there  are  more  sellers  than 
buyers,  or  that  there  are  no  buyers. 

SELLING  OUT.  Where  at  the  ‘‘  settle- 
ment” on  the  Stock  Exchange  a pur- 
chaser does  not  take  up  the  securities 
which  he  agreed  to  buy,  tne  seller  may 
instruct  the  ‘ ‘ official  broker  ’ ’ to  sell  such 
securities.  Any  loss  or  expense  which 
may  result  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
defaulting  purchaser  (cf.  Buying  In). 

SEQUESTRATION,  the  taking  posses- 
sion of  goods  and  chattels,  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  lands  of  a person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  contempt  by  disobeying  an  order 
or  a judgment  of  the  Court. 

The  estate  of  a bankrupt  is  sequestered 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  i.e.  his 
entire  property  is  taken  over  by  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  and  realised,  and 
the  proceeds  divided  amongst  the  creditors. 

SETTLEMENT.  On  the  Stock  Exchange 
the  term  means  the  last  three  days  of  the 
“ account.”  In  the  mining  market  the 
settlement  extends  over  four  days. 

SETTLING  DAY.  See  Pay  Day. 

SHARES,  the  equal  portions  into  which 
the  capital  of  a limited  company  is  divided. 
The  shares  held  by  a shareholder  represent 
the  proportion  of  the  company’s  assets  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  of  the  company’s 
liabilities  which  be  may  have  to  bear. 

SHARE  CERTIFICATE,  a document, 
usually  under  seal,  issued  by  a public 
company  to  a shareholder,  stating  that  the 
person  named  therein  is  the  registered 
owner  of  so  many  shares.  The  numbers 
of  the  shares,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
fully  paid  up,  and  if  not  fully  paid  up. 
the  amount  that  has  been  so  paid  are  set 
forth.  The  following  is  a common  form 
of  a share  certificate  : — 

The  X Company,  Limited. 

This  is  to  certify  that  V^T'illiam  Jones, 
of  689  Cheapside,  is  the  holder  of  fifty 
shares  of  £5  each,  numbered  100  to  149 
inclusive,  and  that  upon  each  of  the  said 
shares  the  full  amount  of  £6  has  been  paid 
up.  Given  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
said  company,  this  24th  day  of  January, 
1905. 

SHARE  WARRANT,  a document  under 
seal  issued  by  a limited  company,  stating 
that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  the  shares 
mentioned  therein.  Such  a document  can 
be  issued  only  when  the  shares  are  fully 
paid  up.  The  holder  of  a share  warrant 
can  transfer  his  rights  by  simple  delivery 
of  the  warrant,  that  is,  a share  warrant  is 
a negotiable  instrument.  The  stamp 
duty  on  a share  warrant  is  30s.  per  £100  ; 
but  no  further  duty  is  payable  on  a transfer 
of  shares  specified  in  a share  warrant. 

When  a share  warrant  is  issued  to  a 
shareholder,  his  name  is  struck  off  the  list 
of  shareholders,  because  the  person 
(whoever  he  may  be)  who  holds  the 
warrant  is  entitled  to  the  dividends,  and 
the  company  has  no  means  of  knowing 
who  that  person  is.  Accordingly,  when 
a share  warrant  is  issued,  coupons  ” 
are  attached  to  it.  These  coupons  bear 
the  dates  on  which  the  dividends  are  pay- 
able during  a given  number  of  years 
subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  warrant. 
The  dividend  for  a given  date  is  payable 
to  the  person  presenting  the  coupon 


bearing  that  date.  When  all  the  coupons 
on  the  sheet  have  been  presented,  a fresh 
sheet  of  coupons  is  Ls.sued  to  the  person 
holding  the  share  warrant. 

The  holder  of  a share  warrant  is  usually 
entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  meetings 
of  the  company,  but  before  doing  so,  he 
must  produce  his  share  warrant  to  the 
company.  He  is  not,  however,  a member 
of  the  company,  for  his  name  is  not  on  the 
register  of  shareholders. 

SHIP  BROKER.  The  person  who 
transacts  business  between  the  owners  of 
vessels  and  the  merchants  who  send 
cargoes. 

SHIP  CHANDLER,  a merchant  who 
deals  in  ropes,  cordage,  and  other  articles 
neces.sary  for  the  furnishing  of  ships. 

SHIPPING.  Refer  to  IMex. 

SHIPPING  ARTICLES.  An  agreement 
in  writing  between  the  master  of  a ship  and 
the  seamen,  setting  out  the  wages,  the 
scale  of  provisions,  the  duration  of  the 
voyage,  and  various  other  things. 

SHIPPING  BILLS.  Invoices  or  mani- 
fests of  goods  put  on  board  ship. 

SHIPPING  NOTE.  A delivery  note  or 
a receipt  note  of  particulars  'of  goods 
forw'arded  to  a wharf  for  shipment. 

SHIP’S  CLEARANCE  INWARDS.  When 
a ship  is  unloaded  after  the  performance  of 
the  necessary  customs  formalities,  a 
certificate  of  clearance  inwards  is  given  by 
the  customs  authorities. 

SHIP’S  CLEARANCE  OUTWARDS, 
a certificate  issued  by  the  customs, 
showing  that  the  vessel  in  it  has  complied 
with  the  customs  requirements,  and  is 
authorised  to  proceed  to  sea.  This 
permission  is  given  only  when  all  dues  and 
charges  have  been  paid. 

S^’S  MANIFEST,  the  document  con- 
taining full  particulars  of  the  cargo  and 
the  destination  of  the  ship.  It  is  one  of 
the  ship’s  papers. 

SHIP’S  PAPERS,  the  papers  which  a 
ship  is  bound  to  carry,  and  which  show  her 
nationality,  and  the  nature  and  the 
destination  of  her  cargo.  They  consist 
of  (1)  The  Ship’s  Certificate  of  Registry, 

(2)  the  A^eement  with  the  Seamen, 

(3)  the  Charter  Party  or  the  Bills  of  Lading, 

(4)  the  Manifest,  (5)  the  Official  Log.  (6) 
'he  Bill  of  Health. 

SHIP’S  PASSPORT.  See  Sea  Letter. 

SHIP’S  PROTEST,  a sworn  declaration 
made  before  a notary,  giving  pai’ticulars 
of  injuries  to  the  ship  or  the  cargo, 

SHIP’S  STORES  BOND,  a bond  given 
by  the  owner  of  a ship,  where  dutiable 
goods  like  wine  and  spirits  are  placed  on 
board  ship  for  consumption  thereon,  that 
the  goods  vriU  not  be  used  in  any  other 
way. 

SHIP’S  STORES,  articles  used  on  board 
ship,  which  if  used  on  land  would  be  liable 
to  duty,  e.g.  wines,  tobacco,  spirits,  and 
the  like.  In  a wider  sense  it  means  the 
entire  provisioning  of  a ship,  and  the 
goods  necessary  to  make  repairs. 

SHORT  BILLS,  Bills  of  Exchange  which 
have  but  a short  tune  (ten  da^)  before 
they  mature.  They  include  bilis  at  sight 
or  payable  on  demand,  bills  drawn  for 
less  than  ten  days,  and  bills  drawn  for  any 
length  of  time  when  within  ten  days  of 
becoming  paynble.  Such  bills  will  not, 
as  a rule,  go  to  the  banker’s  creditors  in 
case  he  is  adjudged  bankrapt,  but  will 
remain  the  property  of  the  person  who  has 
deposited  them  with  the  banker,  for  the 
banker  to  collect  the  proceeds  of  the  bills 
from  the  parties  liable  on  them.  Much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  case, 

SHORT  EXCHANGE,  the  rates  of 
exchange  quoted  in  the  Money  Market 
for  cheques,  and  for  bills  on  sight  or  within 
ten  days. 

SHORT  LOANS,  loans  tor  short  periods. 
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SHORT  OF  STOCK.  Dealers  oa  tUe 
Stock  Exchange  when  they  sell  for  a fall, 
often  seU  what  they  do  not  possess.  In 
such  a case  they  are  said  to  be  “ short  of 
Btock."  (See  Bear.) 

SHORT  SEHPMENT,  a ptirase  signifying 
that  goods  have  been  shut  ont  of  a ship, 
i.e,  have  not  been  received  on  board  either 
through  accident  or  want  of  room. 

SHUNTING,  same  as  Arbitrage  (which 
see).  

SHUT  FOR  DIVIDEND.  This  phrase 
indicates  that  the  transfer  books  of  limited 
companies  are  closed,  during  which  peiiod 
transfers  of  shares  or  of  stock  in  the 
company  cannot  be  registered.  This 
closing  of  the  transfer  books  is  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  the  dividend  warrants. 

SIGHT  BILLS,  bills  payable  on  presen- 
tation to  the  drawee.  No  days  of  grace 
are  allowed  on  sight  bills. 

SINE  DIE.  “ Without  a day,”  I.e. 
postponed  indefinitely. 

SIMPLE  AVERAGE,  same  as  Particular 
Average.  (See  Average,  Particular.') 

SINKING  FUND,  a fund  collected  by 
setting  aside  a certain  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  a government,  corporation 
or  business  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
certain  debts  already  incurred. 

SLANDER  OF  TITLE  OR  OP  GOODS, 
defamatory  words  which  deny  a man’s 
title  to  certain  property,  or  which  dis- 
parage the  goods  that  he  makes  or  sells, 
without  casting  any  slur  on  his  moral 
character.  But  in  certain  cases  slander 
of  goods  may  amount  to  a slur  on  a man’s 
character,  e.g.  to  say  of  a fish-monger 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  decom- 
posed fish.  A slander  of  this  character  is 
actionable  without  its  being  necessary  for 
the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  he  has  sustained 
actual  damage  through  the  defamation. 

SLEEPING  PARTNER,  one  who  invests 
his  money  in  a partnership  firm,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  working  of  the 
business. 

SLIDING  SCALE,  a method  of  fixing 
the  wages  of  workmen  according  to  the 
rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  the  commodities 
which  they  produce.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose a miner  agrees  to  receive  58.  for  every 
ton  of  coal  he  extracts  when  the  price  of 
coal  is  16s.  per  ton,  then  if  the  price  of  coal 
were  to  rise  to  20s.  per  ton,  his  wages  would 
be  increased  to  Gs.  Sd.  per  ton.  If  the 
price  fell  to  14s.  per  ton,  his  wages  would 
be  reduced  to  4s.  4id.  per  ton. 

SLIP.  When  a ship  owner  wishes  to 
insure  his  ship,  he  employs  a broker,  who 
writes  on  a printed  form  short  particulars 
of  the  ship  and  the  natme  of  her  voyage. 
He  then  brings  the  slip  to  an  underwriter, 
who,  if  he  agrees  to  accept  the  risk, 
initials  the  slip.  (See  under  Marine  In- 
surance.) 

SOFT  GOODS,  textile  fabrics,  such  as 
woollen  goods,  flannels,  sfiks,  cotton,  and 
the  like. 

SOLA.  When  this  word  appears  on  a 
bill  of  exchange,  it  denotes  that  there  is 
only  one  copy  in  existence,  as  distinguished 
from  a bill  drawn  in  a set. 

SPECIAL  ACCEPTANCE,  same  as 
Qualified  Acceptance  (which  see). 

SPECIAL  DAMAGE,  a particular  loss 
arising  from  the  commission  of  a wTongful 
act  for  which  a jury  wiU  award  extra 
damages  apart  from  the  general  damages 
given  to  remedy  the  wrongful  act  itself. 

SPECIAL  INDORSEMENT,  an  indorse- 
ment on  a bfil  of  exchange  stating  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  indorser 
has  transferred  the  bill  (see  under  BiUs 
of  Eoccfiange). 

SPECIFIO  PERFORMANCE.  As  ap- 
plied to  contracts,  the  phrase  means  the 
literal  carrylig  out  of  the  terms  of  a 
eoutract.  Gknarolly  speaking,  the  CJocrts 
wUl  not  enforce  a specific  performance  of 


a contract,  except  in  cases  where,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  contract,  damages 
would  not  be  an  adequate  remedy  for  its 
breach,  e.g.  contracts  relating  to  the  sale 
of  land  or  of  interests  in  land,  contrewits 
for  the  sale  of  shares  in  private  but  not  in 
public  companies,  and  con  tracts  relating 
to  rare  and  curious  articles.  As  a rule, 
the  Courts  will  not  specifically  enforce 
commercial  contracts,  or  contracts  for 
personal  services,  because  in  these  cases 
damages  is  the  only  possible  remedy,  or 
is  an  adeqnate  remedy.  But  in  the  case 
of  contracts  for  personal  services,  where 
a person  enters  the  emplo3rment  of  another 


and  expressly  agrees  that  for  u certain  a promise  to  repay  has  been  made  during 


CTANDARD  SILVER.  Emrlhh  silver 
coins  pjo  maile  from  an  alloy  consisting 
of  87  porta  of  pore  silver  and  3 parts  of 
copper. 

STAPLE  TRADE,  the  chief  articles 
manufactured  in  a given  district,  or  ♦he 
chief  articles  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  trade  of  a district. 

STATUTE  BARRED,  a term  applied  to 
debts  when,  after  a certain  period,  pay- 
ment of  them  cannot  be  recovered  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  In  the  case  of  a simple  con- 
tract debt,  such  as  an  ordinary  trade  debt, 
if  no  paj^ent  has  been  made  for  six  yeart  , 
or  no  written  acknowledgment  containing 


period  he  will  not  work  for  any  one  else, 
the  Courts  will  prevent  him  from  working 
for  any  one  else  during  that  period. 

SPECIAL  SEITLEMENT.  When  it  is 
desired  to  place  the  shares  and  securities 
of  a limited  company  on  the  official  list  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Committee 


that  period,  the  creditor  cannot  bring  au 
action  for  payment.  'The  creditor  docs 
not  lose  his  right  to  receive  payment,  but 
he  does  lose  bis  remedy  for  enforcing 
payment.  In  the  case  of  a debt  due 
under  a bond  or  other  deed,  the  period  la 
twenty  y iir-.  A judgment  debt  la 


appoint  a day  by  which  all  previous  statuto-b'arrod  after  twelve  years.  Btatutc- 


dealings  or  bargains  in  its  shares  are  to  be 
completed. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS,  payments  made 
in  bullion  or  in  coin,  and  not  by  means  of 
paper  money.  

SPECIE  POINT,  THE,  is  the  point 
above  which  the  price  of  lirst-class  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  cannot  rise  or  the  price 
below  which  they  cannot  fall.  For  if  the 
price  rose  above  this,  tlio  person  who 
wished  to  make  payments  abroad  would 
not  buy  such  bills,  he  would  prefer  to  send 
bnlliou,  and  pay  the  cost  of  transmission 
and  the  cost  of  insuring  it.  On  the  other 


barred  debts  may  bo  revived  by  the 
i debtor’s  giving  a written  acknowledgment 
I of  the  debt,  coupled  with  an  uncondUional 
promise  to  repay,  lienee  a written  pro- 
^ raise  to  pay  if  and  when  I can,”  would 
i not  be  suffidcnt  to  revive  a statute-barred 
debt.  Part  payment  will  also  revive 
‘ a debt  which  Ls  Btatute-barred. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS.  Acta  of 
I Parliament  which  have  been  passed  by 
Uio  Legislature  in  Its  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  litigation,  so  that  a person  shall  not  be 
under  continnal  fear  of  being  threatened 
wiUi  a lawsuit  in  regard  to  dL'puted  righta 


hand,  if  the  price  fell  below  this  point,  the  . or  liabilities,  or  of  having  a criminal 


person  who  had  to  receive  money  from 
abroad  would  not  sell  his  bills  payable 
in  a foreign  country,  he  would  prefer  to 
wait  for  the  gold  to  be  sent  to  him. 
The  cost  of  transmitting  gold  and  insuring 
it  in  transit  determines  tlie  specie  point. 

SPOT  GOODS.  Goods  available  for 
delivery.  ” For  spot,”  for  immediate 
delivery. 

SPREAD  EAGLE.  See  Straddle. 
SQUEEZING  THE  BEARS.  When 


prosecution  hanging  over  his  head. 

Actions  for  debt  or  the  recovery  of 
money  for  arrears  of  rent,  trespass,  and 
libel,  must  be  brought  within  six  years 
from  the  time  the  cause  of  actiou  tre-r. 
or  from  the  time  of  the  last  payment  of 
any  portion  of  the  debt,  or  a written 
acknowledgment  was  given.  Actions  of 
slander  must  bo  brought  wit.hin  two  years. 
Actions  to  recover  compensation  foe 
assault  must  be  brought  within  four  years. 


‘‘ bears  ” are  unable  to  deliver  stock  which  j Where  the  money  is  doe  under  a bond 
they  have  agreed  to  deliver  at  a certain 
price,  because  the  buyers  have  them- 
selves got  hold  of  the  stock,  the  buyers  will 


time 


or  other  document  under  seal,  the 
limit  is  twenty  years. 

Actions  for  the  recovery  of  land  most  bo 
compel  the  bears  to  deliver,  which  they  ; brought  within  twelve  year?.  If  a person 
can  do,  only  by  buying  the  stock  from  the  j enters  into  possession  of  land,  say  under 

"a  lease,  and  remains  in  possession  for 
twelve  years  without  acknowledging  hi? 
landlord’s  right,  or  without  paying  him 
any  rent,  he  (the  tenant)  will  become  ttia 
absolute  owner  of  the  property. 

It  should  be  remember^  that  in  the 
case  of  debts,  the  right  to  receive  payment 
is  not  destroyed  by  lapse  of  time,  It  is 
merely  the  remedy  for  recovering  the  debt 
is  taken  awav.  Thus  a creditor  whose 
debt  has  become  statute-barred,  if  at  any 
time  any  money  belonging  to  the  debtor 
should  come  into  his  hands,  may  pay  him- 
self out  of  that  money.  But  in  the  case 
of  land,  not  merely  does  lapse  of  time 
destroy  the  remedy,  it  destroys  the  right 
itself.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
tenant  mentioned  above,  the  tenant 
becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  should  his  former  landlord  be 
allowed  to  take  possession  as  tenant,  he 
will  not  become  the  owner  of  the  property 
once  more. 

STATUTORY  MEETING,  a general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  a limited 
company  which  must  be  held  within  not 
lees  than  one  month  and  not  more  than 
three  months  from  the  date  at  which  the 
company  is  entitled  to  ctwomence  business. 
A report  enabling  the  shareholders  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  com- 
pany must  be  sent  to  all  the  shareholders 
seven  dasrs  before  this  meetine.  If  the 
proper  notices  ore  not  sent  out  Deforo  the 


persons  to  whom  they  had  agreed  to  sell 
it.  They  are,  of  course,  compelled  to  buy 
at  an  enhanced  price.  This  operation 
is  known  as  **  squeezing  the  bears.” 

STAG,  a person  who  applies  for  shares 
in  a new  company  which  is  being  floated, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  investment,  but 
with  the  sole  object  that  after  allotment 
the  shares  should  go  to  a premium,  and 
then  he  will  be  able  to  sell  out  at  ja  profit. 
This  explains  that  when  a government 
loan  is  raised,  the  price  of  the  loan,  though 
it  may  be  at  a premium  when  it  was 
issued,  steadily  falls  in  price  during  the 
few  months  following.  The  fall  is  caused 
by  the  selling  of  the  Stags. 

STALE  CHEQUE,  a dieque  that  has 
remained  unpaid  for  a considerable  time. 
Most  banks  will  refuse  to  cash  a cheque 
that  is  six  months  old.  If  a holder  of  a 
cheque  does  not  present  it  for  payment 
within  a reasonable  time,  and  the  banker 
in  the  meantime  becomes  bankrupt,  the 
drawer  of  the  cheque  is  no  longer  Liable ; 
for  instance,  if  he  had  paid  a debt  by 
means  of  the  cheque,  he  could  not  in  that 
case  be  sued  for  the  debt.  The  holder, 
however,  can  prove  in  bankruptcy  for  the 
amount  of  the  cheque  against  the  banker’s 
estate. 

STAMP  DUTIES.  Refer  to  Index. 

STANDARD  GOLD.  English  gold  coliis 
are  made  from  aaa  aUoy  constating  of 
22  parts  of  pure  gold  and  2 parts  «£  copper. 


A picncaJAJav  of  comhebcial  tebsis.  ten.  cst 


Sta. 

Btatatory  tneetirrg»  tiie  coiapany  id  liable 
to  be  wonnd  up. 

STAY  OP  EXECUTION,  a period  during 
which  a judgment  of  the  Court  will  not  be 
executed.  As  a rule,  when  judgment  in 
an  action  is  given  to  a plaintiff,  he  can 
immediately  carry  it  into  effect  by  seizing 
the  property  of  the  defendant  and  keeping 
it  until  the  judgment  of  the  Court  has  been 
satisfied.  But  in  cases  where  the 
defendant  is  desirous  of  appealing,  or  for 
other  sufficient  cause,  the  execution  of 
the  judgment  may  be  stayed. 

STEELING,  a name  applied  to  standard 
English  money. 

STERLING  BONDS,  Bonds  which  are 
payable,  both  interest  and  principal,  in 
English  currency  only. 

STET.  Let  it  stand.  When  a writing 
has  been  crossed  out  in  mistake,  the  word 
" stet  ’*  denotes  that  the  writing  should 
be  read  as  originally  written. 

STEVEDORE,  one  who  is  experienced 
in  the  loading  or  unloading  of  ships.  The 
stowage  of  cargo  requires  skilful  handling 
lest  there  should  be  a shifting  of  the  cargo 
during  the  voyage,  thus  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  ship.  Hence  stevedores  are 
employed  to  superintend  the  loading  of 
vessels. 

STIFFENING  ORDER,  an  order  made 
by  the  customs  authorities  permitting 
ballast  or  heavy  cargo  to  be  taken  on 
board  ship  before  the  whole  of  the  inward 
cargo  is  discharged.  This  is  to  prevent 
the  ship  being  too  light. 

STOCK.  TTiere  are  certain  differences 
between  stock  and  shares  of  a company. 
Stock  is  always  fully  paid  up,  shares  need 
not  be.  Stock  can  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts,  a share  cannot  be. 

STOCK-BROKER,  a broker  who  nego- 
tiates for  the  purchase  or  the  sale  of 
Bccurities  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  When 
any  person  wishes  to  buy  or  to  sell  shares  or 
stock,  he  employe  a broker,  who  in  turn 
sells  the  shares  to,  or  buys  the  shares  from 
a stock-jobber. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE,  the  place  where 
stock  and  shares  are  bought  and 
sold.  (Refer  to  “Stock  Exchange”  in 
Index.) 

STOCK  JOBBER.  A member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  who  deals  in  securities 
on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

STOCK-TAKING,  a valuation  of  aU  the 
goods  and  stock-in-trade  and  the  machin- 
ery and  plant  of  a basiness,  so  that  the 
owner’s  assets  may  be  correctly  ascertained 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  tiie  periodical 
balance  sheet. 

STOPPING  A CHEQUE  OR  NOTE. 

This  is  done  by  giAring  an  order  to  the 
banker  not  to  pay  a cheque,  note  or  other 
instrument  in  cases  where  such  instrnment 
has  been  lost  or  stolen.  The  stopping  of 
a bank  note  may  be  of  little  use  save 
for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  persons 
through  whose  hands  the  instrument  has 
passed,  for  a banker  cannot  refuse  pay- 
ment of  one  of  his  own  bank  notes  to  a 
hona  fide  holder  for  value.  Should  a lost 
cheque  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  a holder, 
stopping  payment  would  be  of  no  avail 
unless  the  lost  cheque  had  been  marked 
“Not  Negotiable.’*  The  Bank  of  England 
charges  a fee  of  23.  6d.  for  recording  the 
numbers  of  lost  notes. 

STOP  ORDER.  A stop  order  authorises 
a broker  to  sell  out  stocks  or  shares  when 
they  reach  a certain  price,  but  the  price 
must  be  made  by  a third  person,  and  the 
broker  himself  cannot  offer  that  price  for 
them.  If,  however,  when  the  stock  reaches 
that  price,  the  broker  is  unable  to  find  a 
buyer  he  may,  by  the  custom  of  the 
Amerioan  marketB,  sell  at  the  next  figure 
below  that  price.  A stop  order  may  also 
direct  a bimer  to  buy  certain  stuck  wljen 
it  reaches  a certain  price. 


STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU.  This  b the 
right  of  an  unpaid  seller  of  goods  on 
hearing  of  the  ink)lvency  of  the  buyer,  to 
stop  the  goods  on  their  way  to  the  buyer, 
before  they  reach  the  buyer  or  his  agent 
(see  under  Sale). 

STRADDLE  or  SPREAD  EAGLE,  a 
“put  and  call"  option,  i.e.  an  option 
which  gives  its  holder  the  right  either  to 
buy  or  to  sell  a given  quantity  of  stock 
at  a fixed  price  on  a given  date. 

SUBPfENA,  “under  a penalty.”  A 
writ  ordering  a person  to  attend  a Court 
on  pain  of  pairing  a penalty  for  non- 
attendance. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  that  part  of 
the  authorised  capital  for  which  shares 
have  been  taken  up,  that  is,  the  amount 
for  which  the  shareholders  are  responsible, 
though  not  called  upon,  at  present,  to  pay 
up  in  full. 

SUCCESSION  DUTY.  Refer  to  Index. 

SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  a wharf  on 
which  goods  may  be  landed  before  any 
doty  on  them  is  paid.  Such  wharf  is 
licensed  by  the  customs  authorities. 

SUPERCARGO,  an  official  in  a merchant 
ship  whose  business  it  is  to  superintend 
all  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  voyage, 
such  as  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
bringing  back  of  a fresh  cargo.  Super- 
cargoes are  seldom  employed  now-a-days. 

SURRENDER  VALUE.  When  a person 
has  effected  an  insurance  on  his  life,  it  may 
happen  that  after  a few  years  he  may  be 
unable  to  continue  paying  the  premiums. 
In  that  case,  most  Life  Offices  will  pay 
him  a lump  sum  down,  in  retnm  for  his 
giving  up  the  policy  and  having  no 
further  claim  upon  them.  This  lump  sum 
is  known  as  the  surrender  value  of  the 
policy.  The  longer  the  policy  has  been 
in  force  the  greater  will  be  its  surrender 
value.  Insurance  Ckimpanies  will  not,  as 
a rule,  give  any  surrender  value  for  a 
policy  that  has  not  been  three  years  in 
force.  A number  of  offices  publish  a 
surrender  value  of  their  policies. 

SUSPENSE  ACCOL^NT.  See  Account, 

SxiS^€7XSB 

SUSPENSION  OF  PAYMENT.  When 
traders  and  others  engaged  in  business 
find  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  tbeir 
debts  as  they  become  due,  they  cease  to 
pay  any  of  their  debts,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
“ suspend  payment  ” as  a preliminary  to 
having  their  business  wound  up  in 
bankraptcy. 

SWEATiNG  COINS,  the  practice  of 
shaking  gold  coins  in  a bag  until  some 
portion  of  the  metal  is  worn  off.  In  this 
way  a considerable  amount  of  gold  dust 
can  be  collected. 

TAKE  IN,  to  receive  backwardation. 

TAKING  IN  SHARES.  When  a specu- 
lator  for  a rise  has  bought  more  shares 
than  he  is  able  to  take  up  at  the  settle- 
ment, he  endeavours  to  get  some  one  who, 
for  a price,  will  take  up  the  shares  for  him, 
paying  for  them  and  holding  them  until 
a subsequent  settlement. 

TAKING  UP  A BILL.  A person  is  said 
to  take  up  a bill  of  exchange  or  to  retire  it 
when  he  meets  the  bill.  Should  it  be  the 
acceptor  who  takes  up  the  bill,  the  bill  is 
discharged,  and  no  one  has  any  further 
liability  on  it ; but  should  it  be  taken  up 
by  an  indorser,  he  can  sue  any  party  prior 
to  himself  on  the  bill  for  the  amount  of 
the  bUl. 

TALE  QUALE,  a term  in  the  grain 
trade,  signifying  that  the  goods  as  sold 
are  of  the  same  quality  as  the  sample, 
but  f^at  the  ri.  k of  damage  to  them  during 
the  voyage  Is  to  be  borne  by  the  buyer. 

TALLY  TRADE,  a system  of  selling 
goods  on  creffit,  the  customers  agreeing 
to  pay  weekly  or  montlily. 

TALON,  a document  attached  to  the 
coupon  sheet  of  a beju'®  bond,  entitling 


the  holder,  when  the  last  ooupen.  has  been 
presented  and  paid,  to  a fr^  sheet  of 
coupons.  (See  Share  Warrants.) 

TAPE  PRICES,  the  prices  of  stocks  and 
shares  received  through  the  medium  of  the 
Exchange  Telegraph  Company,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

TARE.  A deduction  on  the  grojs 
weight  of  goods  sold  in  boxes,  barrels, 
bags,  or  packages  for  the  weight  of  the 
box  or  other  material  enclosing  the  goods. 
Tare  is  said  to  be  real  when  the  true  weight 
of  box  or  wrapper  is  known  and  deducted. 
Average  tare  is  when  the  deduction  is 
estimated  from  similar  instances.  Cus- 
tomary tare  is  reckoned  at  a uniform 
rate.  

TARIFF,  a list  of  fixed  charges.  A list 
ol  dutiable  articles  issued  by  the  customs 
authorities,  with  the  scale  of  duties  charged 
upon  them. 

TASTING  ORDER.  When  an  intending 
buyer  of  wines  or  spirits  wishes  to  see 
what  the  goods  are  hke,  he  receives  an 
order  from  the  owner  of  the  wines,  re- 
questing the  warehouse  keeper  to  permit 
^e  bearer  of  the  order  to  taste  the  wines 
or  spirits  mentioned  therein. 

TELEGRAPHIC  MONEY  ORDERS. 
Refer  to  Post  Office”  in  Index. 

TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFER.  By 
means  of  T.T’s,  as  they  are  called,  a 
person  in  London  is  able  to  pay  a house 
say  in  Bombay,  a certain  amount  in 
rupees  an  any  particular  day ; for  on  las 
paying  to  his  Banker  an  equivalent  in 
gold,  at  the  transfer  rate  of  the  day,  the 
Bank  would  cable  to  their  branch  in 
Bombay  to  pay  the  nominee  the  sum 
specified. 

TELLER,  the  cashier  in  a bank  wlio 
receives  and  pays  out  money  over  the 
counter. 

TENANT’S  FIXTURES,  fixtures  at- 
tached to  property  by  a tenant.  If  these 
fixtures  are  put  up  solely  for  ornament 
or  convenience,  the  tenant  may  at  the 
expiration  of  his  tenancy  remove  them, 
provided  that  the  removal  does  not 
iniure  the  landlord’s  property. 

'TERMINAL  CHARGE^  charges  which 
a toader  has  to  pay  a Railway  Company 
on  whose  lines  gooos  belonging  to  or  con- 
signed to  the  trader  have  been  carried. 
These  charges  are  quite  distinct  from  tlie 
ohaiges  made  for  carrying  the  goods,  and 
are  made  in  respect  of  loading,  unloading, 
covering  and  uncovering,  the  merchandise. 
They  include  the  cost  of  labour,  machinery, 
plant,  stores  and  sheets.  "Vtliere  the 
trader  is  not  permitted  by  the  Company 
to  perform  for  himself  these  services,  and 
a dispute  arises  as  to  the  amount  chaigecL, 
the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

TENDER.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  here,  tender  is  an  offer  by  a debtor 
to  pay  the  debt,  such  payment  being 
refused  by  the  creditor.  Wlien  tender  has 
been  refused,  the  debtor  must  still  remain 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  debt,  for  the 
debt  is  not  extini^ished.  After  tender  the 
creditor  cannot  claim  any  interest  from 
that  time ; and  if  he  sues  for  the  debt, 
and  the  debtor  pays  the  money  into  court 
and  proves  that  he  had  previouriy  tendered 
the  money,  the  creditor  will  have  to  pay  all 
the  costs  of  bringing  the  action. 

A tender,  in  order  to  be  valid,  mast 
fulfil  ail  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  It  must  be  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm  or  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  money  must  bo  actii.-il'y 
produced  and  shown  to  the  creditor, 
unless  the  creditor  dispenses  with 
production. 

(2)  It  ought  to  be  the  exact  ronount  due, 
for  an  offer  to  pay  a smaller  sura  is  not 
a valid  tender.  Tender  of  a iart^r 
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Emonnt  is  valid,  provided  that  uo 
change  is  demanded ; suppose,  for 
instance,  a person  who  wishes  to 
buy  postal  orders  to  the  value  of, 
say  £4  17s.  6d.,  tenders  to  the  post 
office  clerk  a £5  Bank  of  England  note, 
the  clerk  may  demur  to  receive  the 
note,  or  may  ask  the  purchaser  to 
write  his  name  on  the  note.  The 
cu.stomer  may,  however,  refuse  to 
write  his  name,  and  he  can  compel  the 
clerk  to  receive  the  note  in  exchance, 
because  the  note  is  legal  tender,  but 
he  cannot  insist  on  getting  his  change. 

(3)  It  must  be  unconditional.  Thus,  if 
a debtor  offers  to  pay  a certain  sum 
provided  that  the  creditor  admits  that 
no  more  is  due,  and  will  cive  him  a 
receipt  in  full,  the  offer  is  not  a valid 
tender. 

(4)  The  tender  must  be  made  before  the 
creditor  brings  an  action  for  the  debt, 
for  if  not  made  before  action,  the 
debtor  will  have  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  suit. 

(5)  The  tender  must  be  made  to  the 
creditor  himself,  or  to  his  agent  duly 
authorised  to  receive  payment.  Where 
a bailiff  distrains  for  rent,  a tender  of 
the  rent  and  the  costs  is  valid  if  made 
either  to  the  landlord  or  the  bailiff, 
for  the  bailiff,  the  distress  warrant 
being  addressed  to  him,  is  duly 
authorised  to  receive  payment. 
But  tender  to  a man  left  in  posses.sion 
by  the  bailiff  is  not  a valid  tender, 
unless  such  man  in  possession  has  been 
expressly  authorised  to  receive  pay- 
ment. (Refer  to  “ Legal  Tender  ” 
in  Index.) 

TERM  OF  A BILL,  the  length  of  time 
for  which  a bill  is  drawn,  as  sixty  days 
after  date. 

TERBIWABLE  ANNUITIES,  annuities 
given  by  a government  or  by  a life  in- 
surance office  in  return  for  a lump  sum 
down.  These  annuities  may  be  for  life, 
or  for  a period  of  year.'*. 

THIRD  CLASS  PAPER.  Bills  of  Ex- 
change the  parties  to  which  are  of  an 
inferior  financial  standing. 

TICKETS,  the  document  prepared  by 
the  purchaser’s  broker,  setting  forth  the 
number  of  the  shares,  the  price,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  purchaser.  On 
the  ticket  is  written  the  name  of  the  paying 
broker  and  the  name  of  the  jobber  to 
whom  he  gives  it.  The  jobber  endorses 
on  the  ticket  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  delivers  it,  and  the  name  of 
every  person  through  whose  hands  it 
passes  is  indorsed  until  it  reaches  the 
seller’s  broker.  In  this  way  persons  who 
own  shares  and  desire  to  sell  them  are 
brought  into  touch  with  people  who  wish 
to  buy  them.  (See  under  Stock  Exchange.) 

TICKET  DAY  or  NAME  DAY,  the 
second  day  of  the  settlement  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  day  on  which  the  name 
of  the  purchaser  of  shares  is  passed  to  the 
seller  by  means  of  a “ ticket,’  ’ in  order  that 
the  purchaser’s  name  may  be  inserted  in 
the  deed  of.  transfer. 

TIDE  WAITER  or  TIDESMAN,  an 
officer  of  the  customs  who  boards  ships 
on  their  arrival,  and  remains  on  board 
until  the  cargo  is  discharged  and  the 
duties  have  been  paid. 

TIME  BARGAIN,  a contract  to  buy  and 
to  sell  a given  quantity  of  stocks  or 
merchandise  at  a fixed  price  at  some 
future  date.  Usually  the  contract  really 
means  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  thing  when  the  bargain  is 
made,  and  the  price  at  the  time  fixed  for 
delivery.  (See  Differences.) 

Such  a contract  to  pay  differences  is 
really  a wagering  contract,  and  is  therefore 
void.  It  sometime  means,  however, 
a contract  to  sell  something,  the  amount 


or  value  of  which  cannot  at  the  time  be 
ascertained,  to  be  delivered  at  a future 
date.  Such  a contract  is  not  a wagering 
contract,  and  is,  therefore,  not  void. 

TIME  POLICY,  in  marine  insurance, 
a policy  in  which  property  in  transit  is 
insured  for  a certain  period  of  time. 

TOKEN  MONEY,  coins  of  which  the 
value  marked  on  them  is  greater  than  the 
real  value  of  the  metal  composing  them 
but  which  can  legally  be  exchanged  at 
their  nominal  value  for  standard  money. 

TONNAGE.  The  “register  tonnage” 
of  a ship  is  that  on  which  dock,  harbour, 
light,  and  other  dues  are  based.  A 
“ gross  register  ton  ” is  100  c.  ft.  of 
internal  volume.  The  ” net  register 
tonnage.”  which  is  that  actually  inscribed 
on  the  register  of  British  Shipping,  is 
obtained  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
register  tonnage  the  space  for  the  crew’s 
quarters,  engine  room.  etc.  This  re- 
gistered tonnage  does  not  represent  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  ship,  for  of 
course  all  above  the  load-line  inur.t  for 
tills  purpose  be  excluded.  What  is  called 
“ Freight  Tonnage  ” is  taken  as  two-fifths 
of  register  tonnage. 

TONTINE,  a term  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  Italian  v\ho  invented  the 
system  of  borrowing  money,  the  lenders 
receiving  an  anuuity  from  the  borrowin'? 
State.  On  one  annuitant  dvinc.  his 
annuity  goes  to  the  survivors,  and  so  on 
to  the  last  survivor,  who  receivt's  until  his 
death  the  whole  amount  of  the  finnuities 
that  had  been  payable  to  his  fellow.j. 

TRADE  BILL,  a I'.ill  of  E.xchange 
founded  on  a real  transaciion,  the  lirawcr 
of  the  bill  having  previously  sent  cood.s  or 
given  credit  to  the  person  on  whom  he 
has  drawn  the  hill. 

TRADE  FIXTURES,  fixtures  attached 
to  property  by  a tenant  for  the  puriiosc.s 
of  ills  trade  or  business.  The.se  may  be  ' 
removed  at  the  expiration  ol  the  tenancy,  j 
under  the  same  conditions  as  tenant’s  | 
fixtures. 

TRADE  MARK.  A device,  svmbol, 
word,  label,  picture,  or  the  like  affixed  or 
attached  to  manufactured  goods  by  a 
trader  or  a manufacturer,  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  goods  of  a similar 
nature  dealt  in  or  manufactured  by  other 
persons.  (Refer  to  ” Trade  Marks  ” in 
Index.) 

TRADE  PRICE,  the  price  at  which  goods 
are  sold  by  the  wholesale  trader  or  the 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer. 

TRADES  UNION.  A combination  of 
workmen  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  masters  and  workmen,  or  between 
workmen  and  workmen.  (Refer  to  ” Trade 
Union  ” in  Index.) 

TRAFFIC  RETURNS,  the  weekly  or 
monthly  statements  issued  by  railway 
and  other  carrying  companies. 

TRANSFER,  the  document  prepared  by 
the  seller’s  broker  transferring  to  the 
purchaser  the  shares  or  stock  in  considera- 
tion of  the  money  paid  for  such  shares. 
On  transfers  of  stock,  the  Bank  of  England 
charges  a fee  of  9s.  where  the  transfer  is 
less  than  £25  stock,  and  123.  if  the  value 
of  the  stock  exceeds  £25. 

TRANSFER  DAY,  the  days  on  which 
the  Bank  of  England  enters  transfers  of 
stock  in  their  books. 

TRANSIRE,  a waiTant  from  the  Custom 
House  to  let  goods  pass.  A permission 
given  to  a ship  to  proceed  on  her  voyage, 
given  by  the  customs  authorities  on  theii’ 
requirements  being  complied  with. 

TREASURS-TROVS,  money,  gold  and 
silver  plate  or  bullion  found  hidden  in  the 
earth  or  other  private  place,  the  owner 
thereof  being  unknown  or  unfound. 
Treasure- trove  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and 
any  person  concealing  it  commits  a crime. 
In  order  to  constitute  treasure-trore,  the 


yaluAblw  mu«t  orl^fhMi’ly  have  bten  Uddtn 
by  their  owner.  If  they  had  been  merely 
abandoned  by  him  or  had  been  lost,  they 
would  become  th  property  o the 
finder. 

TREASURY  BILLS.  When  the  Govem- 
mont  wants  money  to  meet  a temporary 
deficiency,  it  borrows  money  for  short 
periods,  triiin'.'  tlie  lenders  trea-nry 
i hills,  payable  in  three,  six.  or  tweKe 
months.  'i'hc~.e  liills  are  necotiaftle  instru- 
ments. The  following  is  the  form  of  such 
a bUl 

B.  0901.  Due  April  25th,  1905.  B,  0901. 
£ 

By  virtue  of  an  Act,  49  Vic.,  c.  2. 

London,  January  25ih,  1905. 

Tills  'Treasury  Hill  entitles*  or 

order,  to  payment  of  pounds  at 

the  Bank  of  Eni?l.ind  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1905. 

PL'ned,  A.  H., 

Comptroller  ainJ  Auditor  General. 

•If  this  blank  is  not  filled  up,  the  bill 
! will  be  ii  d i to  bearer. 

' TREASURY  BOND.  See  Exchequer 
\ Bond. 

j TRET.  An  allowance  formerly  n,a.ie 
; to  purch;i,-f  r.s  of  cert.-dn  kind'*  of  cood.'*  on 
account  of  their  bci:  _'  oMiced  to  traii‘*]iort 
: their  p'lrcha-r-s.  It  is  now  never  allowed, 
i TRINITY  HOUSE,  Thu  is  a corpora- 
tion \\hose  dutic-  are  the  licensinc  and 
appointing  of  pilots,  the  ere  tion  and 
re':?ulition  of  liclithou-ses,  buoys,  and 
beacons  around  the  coa.*t,  for  which  they 
are  empov<  rod  to  levy  dues  on  men  lian^ 
ships.  Any  siirjilus  of  revenue  is  distri- 
buted in  pcT.sious  to  old  and  decayed 
merchant  scaincn  and  those  dependent 
upon  them,  'riiey  also  act  a-s  nautical 
advisers  to  t;ie  Hich  Court  of  Admiralty. 

The  Corponiiion  of  tlie  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  Holy  and  Endivided  Trinity  consists 
of  thirteen  dier  brethren  elected  by  the 
youncer  breihren.  Of  the  elder  brethren, 
two  are  taken  from  the  Royal  Navy  and 
eleven  from  the  Merch-nit  Service,  and 
consist  of  men  who  have  had  a great 
experience  Ln  the  naval  and  merchant 
service,  and  it  Is  they  alone  who  discharge 
tlie  duties  of  the  corporation.  There  are 
also  honorary  elder  brethren  admitted 
on  account  of  their  eminence  in  the  State, 
The  address  of  the  Corporation  is  Trinity 
House.  Tov?er  Hill,  E.C. 

TRUCK  SYSTEJ>I,  the  system  of  paying 
workmen  their  wages  not  in  money  but  in 
goods.  It  is  now  illegal. 

TRUST.  In  a commercial  sense,  a trust 
is  formed  when  a number  of  firms  or 
trading  corporations  in  the  same  kind  of 
business  combine  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
away  with  competition  amongst  them- 
selves, and  of  getting  control  of  the  market 
so  that  they  may  dictate  what  prices  they 
will  for  their  wares.  The  method  of 
combining  is  for  the  various  fiuxns  to  ba 
valued,  and  then  their  property  and 
goodwill  transferred  to  trustees  who 
control  the  combination.  In  return,  each 
firm  that  joins  has  a right  to  a share  of  the 
earnings  of  the  combine,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  business  which  it  brought. 

Where  the  trust  is  strong  enough,  it 
speedily  wipes  out  its  rivals.  For  owing 
to  underselling,  their  rivals  have  to  retire 
from  busine^.  Then  the  trust  advances 
its  prices  and  so  levies  an  exorbitant  tax 
on  the  community.  The  United  States 
affords  many  examples  of  this  iniquitous 
method  of  carrving  on  trade. 

TRUSTEE  IN  BANKRUPTCY,  the 
person  appointed  by  the  creditors  of  a 
debtor  who  has  been  adjudged  bankrupt. 
The  trustee  takes  over  the  property  ot 
the  bankrupt  and  realises  it  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  (See  under  Bankruptcy.) 

TURN  OF  THE  MARKET,  the  diffCTenee 
between  the  selling  price  and  the  buyhiS 
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price  of  stoclRi  and  Bhares  afc  the  sama 
time.  When  a jobber  ia  asked  to  name 
a price,  he  mentions  two — one  the  price 
at  which  he  will  buy,  the  other  the  price 
at  which  he  will  sell.  The  difference 
between  the  two  prices  is  called  the  “ turn 
of  the  market,”  and  represents  the  jobber’s 
profit.  For  instance,  if  the  jobber  names 
a price  for  Canadian  Pacifies  of  135,  135|. 
The  difference  between  the  two  prices  Is 
half  a sovereign  on  each  share,  and  is  the 
**  turn  of  the  market,” 

TURN  OVER,  the  value  of  the  trade 
done  by  any  firm  or  business  during  a 
given  period. 

UBERRIMAE  FIDEL  A name  given 
to  contracts  like  that  of  insurance,  in 
which  both  parties  must  exercise  the  ut- 
most goou  faith  toward  each  other.  (See 
under  ( n uTance.) 

ULLAGE,  leakage,  waste. 

ULTRA  VIRES,  a phrase  applied  to 
corporations,  trading  or  otherwise,  when 
they  exceed  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
by  law.  Anything  done  “ultra  vires” 
is  absolutely  void. 

UNDER  PROTEST.  Money  may  be 
paid  under  protest  when  it  is  illegally 
demanded  or  more  is  demanded  than  is 
lawfully  due,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
some  penalty  that  is  threatened. 

UNDERWRITER.  The  name  in  marine 
insurance  of  the  person  Vt'ho  subscribes  or 
writes  his  name  at  the  foot  of  a policy, 
thereby  guaranteeing  that  in  return  for  a 
share  of  the  premium  he  will  be  answer- 
able  for  a proportionate  share  of  any  loss 
that  may  occur  to  the  property  insured. 
(See  under  Marine  Insurance.) 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  a person  who, 
in  return  for  a certain  commission, 
undertakes  that  if  the  public  do  not 
take  up  shares  in  a company  that  is 
being  floated,  he  himself  will  take  up 
and  pay  for  a certain  number  of  the 
shares,  fSee  under  Limited  Liability 
Companies.) 

UNCLAIMED  DIVIDENDS.  Govern- 
ment Stock  on  which  no  dividend  has  been 
claimed  for  ten  years  is  transferred, 
together  with  the  dividends,  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners. 

UNFUNDED  DEBT  or  FLOATING 
DEBT,  loans  contracted  by  Government 
for  short  periods.  In  1905,  for  example, 
these  loans  exceeded  70  millions.  They 
are  raised  by  means  of  Exchequer  Bills, 
Exchequer  Bonds,  and  Treasury  Bills, 
which  have  to  be  paid  off  at  a given 
date, 

UNIFIED  STOCK.  Where  a company 
has  raised  loans  at  varying  rates  of  interest 
and  has  issued  stock  representing  such 
loans,  when  these  different  kinds  of  stock 
are  united  into  one  bearing  a uniform  rate 
of  interest,  the  amalgamated  stocks  are 
described  as  “ unified  stock.” 

UNMERCHANTABLE  QUALITY,  a term 
applied  to  goods  which  are  not  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  or  which  on  account  of 
inferiority  cannot  be  sold  except  at  a 
sacrifice. 

UNSEAWORTHY,  the  condition  of  a 
ship  which  it  is  unsafe  to  load  with 
a cargo  and  send  on  a voyage.  This 
condition  may  arise  from  various  causes, 
such  as  insufficiency  or  incompetency  of 
the  crew,  incompetency  of  the  master,  or 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  repair  of  the 
ship. 

UPSET  PRICE,  the  lowest  price  at  which 
property  can  be  started  at  a sale  by 
auction.  If  the  bidding  cannot  be  made 
to  start  at  this  figure,  tho  property  is 
withdrawn.  If  the  bidding  starts  at  this 
figure  and  no  higher  b'd  can  be  obtained, 
the  property  must  be  sold  to  the  person 
making  the  bid.  Upset  price  Is  a re- 
serve price  disclosed  before  tho  bidding 
begins. 


USANCE,  the  time  allowed  by  custom 
in  certain  countries  for  the  payment  of 
a bill  of  exchange.  It  applies  to  foreign 
bills.  When  the  time  is  a month,  half 
usance  is  reckoned  as  fifteen  days.  But 
the  term  is  hardly  ever  employed  at  the 
present  day. 

USURY,  an  excessive  and  unconscion- 
able rate  of  interest  charged  by  money- 
lenders on  loans.  After  the  abolition  of 
the  Usury  Laws  in  1854,  which  punished 
severely  money-lenders  and  others  who 
exacted  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  many 
poor  and  ignorant  borrowers  were  harshly 
dealt  with  and  robbed  by  money-lenders. 
Accordingly,  in  1900,  the  Money-Lenders 
Act  was  passed,  and  came  into  operation 
in  the  November  of  that  year.  (Refer  to 
“ Money  Lenders  ” in  Index.) 

VALUE,  a term  used  in  transactions 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  e.g.  “ we 
have  valued  upon  you  at  three  months,” 
meaning  that  they  had  drawn  a bill  for 
three  months  on  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed. 

VALUE  RECEIVED,  a term  written  on 
bills  of  exchange  implying  that  the  drawee 
has  received  from  the  drawer  either  money 
or  money’s  worth.  It  is  not  really 
neces.sary'to  write  these  words,  as  the  law 
presumes  that  value  has  been  given  for 
the  bill. 

VALUED  POLICY,  a policy  of  marine 
insurance,  in  which  the  amount  for  which 
the  property  is  insured  is  stated. 

VENDOR’S  SHARES  are  shares  in  a 
company  allotted  to  a person  who  sells 
his  business  to  that  company. 

VENTURE, goods  sent  at  the  consignor’s 
risk  to  be  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch 
at  the  place  of  destination. 

VICTUALLING  BILL,  a customs  docu- 
ment authorising  the  master  of  a ship  to 
take  on  board  bonded  goods  as  stores  for 
the  outward  bound  voyage. 

VOUCHER,  a document  stating  the  fact 
that  a money  payment  has  been  made. 

VOYAGE  POLICY,  a policy  insuring 
a ship  during  its  voyage  from  a specified 
place  to  a specified  place. 

WAGES,  the  weekly  payment  made  to 
a workman.  In  the  case  of  tlie  bankruptcy 
of  an  employer  or  of  the  windiug-up  of 
a company,  the  labourers  and  workmen 
must  be  paid  before  any  other  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  can  be  paid.  The  amount 
so  paid  must  not  exceed  two  months’ 
wages  up  to  £25.  Further,  the  wages 
earned  by  the  personal  labour  of  a bank- 
rupt will  not  go  to  his  creditors.  Wages 
must  be  paid  only  in  money. 

WALL  STREET,  the  name  given  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  from  the 
street  in  which  it  is  situated, 

WAREHOUSE  KEEPER  or  WARE- 
HOUSEMAN, one  whose  business  it  is  to 
receive  goods  for  the  purpose  of  storage, 
and  for  which  he  charges  a rate.  He  is 
bound  to  use  reasonable  diligence  in 
preserving  the  goods,  and  has  a lien  on 
the  goods  until  his  charges  are  paid,  i.e. 
he  can  keep  the  goods  until  he  receives 
payment  for  warehousing  them, 

WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM,  the  system 
by  which  goods  liable  to  duty  may  be 
stored  in  bonded  warehouses,  and  are  not 
made  to  pay  the  duty  until  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  warehouse  for  home  consump- 
tion. If  taken  out  for  exportation  no 
duty  is  paid.  Such  goods,  when  in  the 
warehouse,  are  said  to  be  in  “ bond.” 

WARRANT,  a written  authority  issued 
by  a magistrate  to  a police  officer  com- 
manding him  to  arrest  an  offender.  In 
commerce,  a warrant  is  a document 
entitling  its  holder  to  certain  rights  or 
to  money  or  other  property,  e.g.  dock 
warrants,  share  warrants,  and  the  like. 

WARRANT  OF  ATT’ORNEY,  an  instru- 
Kient  in  vrritiDg  given  by  a client  to  an 


attorney,  empoweriiig  him  to  app«jr  on 
behalf  of  the  client  in  an  actio^  or  to 
suffer  judgment  to  be  given  against  the 
person  giving  him  the  authority. 

WARRANTY,  a promise  that  in  case 
there  is  a failure  to  perform  any  of  the 
terms  of  a contract,  the  party  injured  by 
such  failure  shall  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion. The  breach  of  warranty  does  not 
entitle  the  party  injured  to  repudiate  the 
contract ; damages  are  all  that  he  is 
entitled  to.  (Refer  in  Index  to  “Caveat 
Emptor”  and  “ Warranty.”) 

WASTE  BOOK.  In  book-keeping,  this 
is  a book  in  wnicb  all  business  transactions 
are  entered  as  they  occur.  Thence  they 
are  transferred  to  the  Journal,  and  from 
that  they  are  entered  into  their  proper 
accounts  in  the  Ledger. 

WATERING  STOCK,  the  practice  of 
increasing  the  nominal  capital  of  a 
company,  for  the  purpose,  among  others, 
of  keeping  down  the  apparent  rate  of 
interest  on  the  stock  and  sharra  of  the 
company. 

WATER-LOGGED,  a term  applied  to 
a ship  when  through  a leak  or  a collision 
she  receives  so  much  water  in  her  hold 
as  to  become  unmanageable,  though  still 
keeping  afloat. 

WAY-BILL,  a list  of  the  passengers  who 
are  carried  in  a pub  ic  conveyance,  or  the 
description  of  goods  sent  with  a common 
carrier  by  land. 

WET  GOODS,  liquids  such  as  wines, 
oils,  paints,  and  the  like. 

WHARFAGE,  the  charge  for  accom- 
modating goods  at  a wharf. 

wharfinger,  the  person  who  owns 
or  keeps  a wharf  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  shipping  merchandise.  His 
position  is  analogous  to  that  of  a tcare~ 
houseman  (which  see). 

WHARFINGER’S  RECEIPT,  a receipt 
given  by  a wharfinger  for  goods  received 
at  his  wharf  tor  shipment. 

WINDING  UP,  the  process  by  which 
the  business  of  a limited  company  is 
brought  to  an  end.  The  winding  up  may 
be  voluntary,  in  which  c.ase  the  company 
may  not  be  insolvent,  or  winding  up  under 
the*  supervision  of  the  Court,  or  com- 
pulsory winding  up  bv  the  Court. 

WITHOUT  ^ENGAGEMENT,  without 
binding  force. 

VHTHOUT  PREJUDICE.  See  Prejudice, 
Without. 

WITHOUT  RECOURSE  (The  same  as 
Sans  Recours,  which  see). 

WITHOUT  RESERVE.  When  property 
is  to  be  sold  without  reserve,  it  means  that 
the  property  will  be  knocked  down  to  the 
Mghest  bidder,  and  that  neither  the 
seller  nor  any  person  in  his  behalf  shall 
bid  at  the  auction. 

WORKING  PARTNER,  a partner  who 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  firm. 

WRIT,  a written  order  issued  by  the 
authority  and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
of  a State,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  person  named  therein  to  attend  at 
a certain  place,  or  to  do  some  act  named 
therein. 

YEAR’S  PURCHASE,  a term  denoting 
that  property  is  worth  so  many  times  its 
annual  rent. 

ZOLLVEREIN,  a customs  union  of  the 
German  States,  of  which  Prussia  was  the 
head,  founded  in  1S19.  By  this  union  the 
different  States  were  regarded  as  one  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  customs  dues, 
instead  of  dutiable  goods  paying  these 
dues  at  the  borders  of  each  State  through 
which  the  goods  had  to  be  transported. 
This  union  ^vas  superseded  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire,  the  Federal 
Council  of  which  has  taken  the  place  cf 
the  Zollverein. 
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COMMERCIAL  TERMS  IN  FOUR  LANGUAGES. 


Engllflb. 


Frencbu 


German. 


Spanish. 


AbaDdoniDcn<; 

(Marine  Insurance) 

Above  Far 

Acceptance 

(of  Bill  of  Exchange) 

Acceptor 

Accommodation  Bill  . . . 

Account  

Account,  Capital* 

Account,  Current 

Account,  Profit  and  Loss  . , 

Account  Sales 

Account  Stated  ..... 
Account,  Stock  Exchange  . . 
Account,  Suspense  .... 

Accountimt 

Act  of  Bankruptcy  .... 

Act  of  Cod 

Active  Partner 

Adjustment 

(Marine  Insurance) 

Advance 

Advance  Note 

Adventure,  Bill  of  .... 

Advice 

Affrei^itment 

After  Date 

After  Sight 

Agent  

Allonge  ..Mb*..  . 

Allotment  ....... 

Allotment  Note 

Allottee 

All  Eights  Eeservcd  .... 

Annuity 

Arbitrage 

As  per  Advice 

Assets 

Assignment 

At  sight 

Attorney,  Power  of  . . . . 

Auction 

Audit 

Auditor 

Average  fin  Marine  Insurance) 
Average  Bond  „ 

Average  Clause  „ 

Average,  General  „ 

Average,  Particular 
Average  Stater  or  Adjuster  . 

Award 

Balance  of  Trade 

Balance  Sheet 

Bank  BiU 

Bank  Credit 

Bank  of  Deposit 

Bank  of  Issue 

Bank,  Joint  Stock  .... 

Bank  Notes 

Bank,  Private 

Bank  Rate 

Bank  Stock 

Banker’s  Cheque  ..... 

Bankrupt 

Barratry 

Bear  (on  Stock  Exchange) 

Below  Par 

Bill  Book 

Bill  Broker 

Bill  of  Credit 

Bill  of  Entry 

BUI  of  Exchange  ..... 

Bill  of  Lading 

Bimetallism  ...... 

Blank  Acceptance  .... 

Blank  Indorsement  .... 

Blank  Transfer 

Bond 

Bonded  Debt 

Bonded  Goods  ..... 
Bonded  Warehouse  .... 
Bottomry  Bond  ..... 


Abandon,  ddlalsseraent , . . 

Audessus  du  pair  .... 
Acceptation 

Accepteur 

BUlet  de  Complaisance  . . . 

Compte 

Compte  de  Capital  .... 

Compte  couraut 

Compte  dea  Profits  et  Pertes  . 
Comptes  dea  ventes  .... 

lielevd 

Compte  Liquidation  . . . . . 
Compte  on  suspens  .... 

Comptable 

Acte  de  Paillite 

Force  Majeure 

Aasocid  gdrant 

DLspacbe 

Avance,  hausse 

Bordereau  d 'avance  .... 
Compte  de  spdculation  . . . 

Avis 

Affretement 

A (3  molb)  d'dchdance  . . . 

„ de  vue 

Agent,  commissionnaire.  . . 

Allonge  (appendice  d’un 
cheque) 

Repartition 

Avis  ou  lottro  de  rdpartltlon  . 

Souscripteur 

Tous  droits  rdservds  .... 
Annuity,  rente  viagero  . . . 

Arbitrage 

Suivant  avis 

Actif 

Cession,  abandon 

A vue 

Procuration,  Pouvoir.  . . . 

Vente  aux  Enchdres  .... 
verification  des  comptes  . . 
Vdrifleateur  des  conipie.  . . 

Avarie 

Garantie  d’avarie 

Clause  d’avarie 

Avarie  moyenne 

Avarie  particuliere  .... 

Dispacheur 

Jugement  arbitral 

Balance  Commercialo  . . . 

Bilan 

Effet  de  banque 

Credit  en  Banque 

Banque  de  ddpots 

Banque  d 'emission  .... 
Banque  par  actions  .... 

Billets  de  Banque 

Banque  privee 

Taux  officiel  de  I'Escompte  . 
Actions  do  Banque  .... 
Cheque  de  Banque  .... 

Failli,  en  faillite 

Baraterie 

Baissier  (a  la  Bourse)  . . . 
Au-dessous  du  pair  .... 

Livre  de  traites 

Courtier  de  change  .... 

BiUet  de  credit 

Declaration  d 'entree.  ... 

Lettre  de  change 

Connaissement 

BimetaUisme 

Acceptation  en  blanc.  , . , 

Endos  en  blanc 

Transfert  en  blanc  .... 

Obligation 

Detto  d 'entrepot 

klarchandise  en  entrepot  , . 

Entrepot 

Contrat  a la  grosse  .... 


Abtretung 

Ueber  Pari 
Annahmo 


Acceptant 

GeliilUgkeitswcoliB^l  . . . . 

Conto 

Kapital  Conto 

Couto-Corrent 

Oewinn-und  Verlustconto  . . 
Kommissions  Abrechnung  . . 
Vereinbarte  Abrechnung  . . 
Eorsendiflercnzabrechuung 

Interimscoiito 

Bilcherrovisor 

Konkurs-Vergehen  . . . . 

Naturereigniss 

Aktiver  Theilhaber  .... 
Aufmachung  ciner  Havarie  . 

Vorschusa 

Vorsebussquittung  . . . . 

Spekul:itlons-<^outo  . . . . 

AvUo 

BefrachtuDgftcontract  . . . 

Ab  Dato 

Naf'h  Siolit 

Agout,  Koinnalislonur,  Ycr- 

tret^r 

Allonge 


Antheil 

Antheil  Vonnerkiing.  . . 

Aiitlioil  BesiUer  . . . . 

Alle  Rechte  vorbehaltea  . 
Jahresrente 


Arbitrage 

Laut  Bericht  

^Vktiva  (Guthaben)  . . . 
Uebertragung 


Nach  Sicht 

Vollmacht 

Versteigorung 

Untersuchung 

Auditor  (RecuDungsrevlsor) 

Havarie 

Havarie  Verschreibung  . . 
Havarie  Elaiisel  .... 
AUgemeine  Havarie  . . . 

Havarie  des  Einzcln  . . . 
Dispache  (Dispacheur)  . . 

FchadenersaU 

Umsatz-Saldo 

BUanzbogen  

Bankwechsel 

Bankkredit 

Depositenbauk  .... 


Zettelbank  . 
Vereinsbank 
Banknoten  . 
Privatbank  . 
Bankzinsfoss 


Bankvermogen 
Bankanweisung 
Bankerott  . . 
Baratterie  . . 


Baissiers  (Borsen-)  . . . 

TJnter  Pari 

Wechselbuch 

Wechselmaklec  . . . . 

Kreditbrlef 

Einfulirdeklaration  . . . 

Wechsel 

Connoissement . . . . . 

Bimetallismus 

Blanco  accept  . . . . . 

Blanco-Qiro 

Blanco  Uebertragung  . . 

Verschrelbung 

Obligations-Schuld  . . . 
UnverzoUte  Waaren . . .. 
Entrepot  . . . • « u 

Bodmerei  Brief  . . « 6 


Aban  looo. 

Arrib  i la  par. 

Aceptadon. 

Aceptante. 

Letra  de  acomodad^n. 
CucQta. 

Cuenta  de  capital. 

Cuenta  corriente. 

Cuenta  de  gananclaa  y p^rdida. 
Cuenta  de  ventoa. 

Cuenta  cerrada. 

Liquldacidn. 

Cuenta  en  suspeoso. 

Contador. 

Acto  de  quiebra. 

Fuerx.a  mayor. 

Sodo  iodostriaL 
Ajuste. 

Antidpo. 

Vale  da  adelaoto. 

Redbo  proviaorio. 

Aviso. 

I'letamento. 

Despu^  da  la  fecha. 

A’  vista. 

Ageote. 

Allonge. 

Deere  to. 

Distribuddn. 

Suscrlptor. 

Dereclioe  de  propledad. 
Anualidad. 

Arbitrajo. 

FegCin  aviso. 

Actiro,  PondoatMtameotarioa, 
Aaignaeioa. 

A la  vbta. 

Poder. 

Fubasta. 

Ajuste  de  cnentaa. 

CoQtadex'  Pfiblico. 

Averi.i. 

Obligaddn  de  arerL'i. 

ClaCisuia  de  averuu 
Averia  general. 

Averia  parcial. 

Gomisionado  de  averias. 
DedsitSn. 

Balance  de  Importaddo. 
Balance. 

Letra  de  cambio. 

Cr6dito  bancario. 

Banco  de  Depusito. 

Banco  de  Emisioiu 
Banco  Anunlmo. 

Billctes  de  Banco. 

Banco  local. 

Tipo  bancario. 

FegTiridades  bancarias. 
Talonarios  de  Banco. 

Fallido. 

Barateria. 

BaiLsta. 

Abajo  la  par. 

Talonario  de  Letras, 

Corredor  de  Letras. 

Letra  de  cr6dito. 

Dedaracidn. 

Letra  de  cambio. 

Conocimiento. 

Bimetallsmo. 

Aceptacidn  en  bianco. 

Endoso  en  bianco. 
Transferencia  en  bianco. 

Recon ocimiento  de  deada. 
Deuda  recon  odda, 

Mo'caderias  eu  depdslto. 
Depdsito  de  almaceuaje, 
Eipoteca  del  bueme. 
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English. 


French. 


German. 


Bought  Notes  and  Sold  Notes 

Bounties 

Broker 

Brokerage 

Broker’s  Contract  N ote  . . 
Bucket  Shop  (Stock  Exchange) 
Bull  ...  „ 

Bullion 

Buying  In 

Calls 

Capital 

Capital  Account 

Case  of  Need 

Cash 

Cash  Account 

Cash  Book 

Certified  Cheque 

Certificate  of  Origin  . . . . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  . . . 

Cheap  Money 

Cheque  

Cheque  Book  

Cheque,  Cro^d 

Cheque  to  Bearer  .... 

Cheque  to  Order 

Clean  Bill 

Clearance  (in  shipping)  . . . 

Clearing  House 

Closing  Prices 

Combine  (in  business)  . . . 

Commercial  Crisis  .... 
Commission  Agent  .... 
Company,  Limited  Liability  . 

Consignment 

Consols 

Consular  Invoice 

Contango • 

Contraband  of  War  . . . . 
Convertible  Paper  Currency  . 
Corner  (in  commerce)  . . . 

Cost,  Freight  and  Insurance  . 
Cover  (Stock  Exchange)  . . 

Credit,  Letter  of 

Credit  Note 

Cum  Dividend 

Cum  New 

Cumulative  Preference  Shares 

Currency 

Currency  of  a Bill  .... 

Custom  House 

Customs  Declaration  . . . 

Customs  Entry 

Customs  Tariff 

Day  Book  

Day  to  Day  Loan  .... 

Days  of  Grace 

Dead  Account 

Dead  Freight 

Debenture 

Debenture  Bonds 

Debentm-e  Stock 

Debit  Note 

Debt 

Deck  Cargo 

Defaulter 

Deferred  Bond  . , ^ . 

Deferred  Stock 

Delivery  Order 

Demurrage 

Deposit  Account 

Deposit  Note 

Depreciation  ...... 

Despatch  Money 

Despatch  Note 

Deviation 

Differences 


Contrats  de  vente  et  d 'achat  . 
Primes  d 'exportation  . . . 

Courtier 

Courtage 

Contrat  du  courtier  .... 
Maison  de  bourse  suspecte . . 

Haussier 

Especes  m^talliques  . . . . 
Acheter,  Racheter  .... 
Appels  de  versement .... 

Capital 

Compte  du  capital  .... 

Cas  de  besoin 

Comptant,  en  esp&ces  . . . 
Compte  au  comptant  . . . 

Livre  de  caisse 

Cheque  certifie 

Oertificat  d'origine  . . . . 
Chambre  de  commerce  . . . 

Argent  bon  March6  . . . . 

Cheque  

Carnet  de  cheques 

Cheque  barr6 

Cheque  au  porteur  .... 

Cheque  a I'ordre  . i , . . 

Une  patents  nette 

Passer  en  douane 

Chambre  de  reglement  . . . 

Cours  de  cloture 

Fusion 

Orise  commerciale 

Bernisier 

Soci(I;t6  anonyme,  a responsa- 

bilit6  limits 

Consignation  ...... 

Consolid6s 

Facture  consulaii'e  .... 

Taux  de  report. 

Contrebande  de  guerre  . . . 

Papier-monnaie  convertible  . 

Accaparement 

Cofft,  fr6t  et  assurance  . . . 

Couverture 

Lettre  do  credit 

Note  de  credit 

Dividende  inclus 

Emissions  indues 

Actions  privil6gidies,  cumula- 

tives 

Monnaie  Courants  .... 
Cours  d'une  traite  .... 

Douane  

Declaration  en  douane  . . . 

Entree  a la  douane  .... 

Tarif  douanicr 

Journal 

Emprunt  ou  pret  au  jour  lo 

jour 

Jours  de  grace 

Compte  dormant  ..... 

Fret  sur  vide 

Obligation  hypothecaire.  . . 

Titre  obligation  ....*. 

Titre  nominatif 

Note  de  debit 

Dette 

Chargement  sur  le  pout  d'lm 

navire 

D6faillant 

Obligation  diffdrde  .... 

Action  differ^e 

Ordre  de  livraison  .... 
Indemnity  pour  surestarie  . . 

Compte  de  depot 

Note  de  d6p6t 

Depreciation 

Argent  d 'expedition  .... 

Note  d 'expedition 

(Deviation)  Bgarement  on 

ecart  

Differences 


Kauf  und  Verkaufa  Vertrag  t 

Ausfuhrpramien 

Makler 

Courtage 

Makler’s  Abrechnung  . . . 
Winkelbankgeschait . . . . 

Bull  (Haussier) 

MetaLlvorrath  ...... 

Aufkauf 

Option  der  Einzahlungen  . . 

Kapital . 

Kapital  Conto 

Zahler  im  EedarfefaHe  . . . 

Kassa,  Eaar 

Kassa  Conto 

Kassenbuch 

Attestirter  Cheque  . . . . 
Ursprungszeogniss  . . . . 

Handelskammer 

W ohlfeiles  Geld 

Clieque  (BankanweLsung)  . . 

Chequebuch  

Durchkreuzter  Cheque  . . . 
Auf  den  Inhaber  lantender 

Clieque 

An  die  Ordre  des  . . . laoten- 
der  Cheque. 

Gesundheitszeugnias  . . . . 

Clarirung 

Clearing  bouse 

BchlussprcLse 

Vereini-'ung 

Handelskrise 

Provisionsagent 

GcselLschaft  niit  besohrankter 
Haftung,  G.  m.  b.  H.  . . 

Consignation 

Kons^ 

Konsular  Faktnra  .... 
Contango  (Friststundung)  . . 
Kriegskontrebande  .... 

Voile  Bankwert 

Spekulationsring 

Kost,  Fracht  und  A’ crsicherung 
Deckung  (Borseudeciiung) . . 

Kreditbrief 

Naclilassnote 

Unter  Hinzurechaong  der 

Dividenden 

Unter  den  neuen  Eedingungea 
Kumulative  Prioricaten  . . 


Valuta  (Wiihrung)  . . . . 
Valuta  eines  Wechsels  . . . 

Z oil  amt 

Zolldeklaration 

liingangszoll 

Zolltarif 

Kladde  or  Strazze  .... 

Darlehen  auf  unbestimmte 
Zeit  ....... 

Respakttage  (Lanftage)  . . 

Todtes  Conto 

Fautfracht 

Debentur  (RCickzolls-Certi- 

fikat) 

Debeutur-Obligation  . . . 
Debentur- Effektea  . . . . 

Debetnote 

Schuld 

Deckladung 

Wortbrecher  (worth  riichig 

Gewordener) 

Hinausgeschobeno  Vcrschrei- 

bung 

Hinausgeschobene  Effokten  . 
Ablieferungsordre  .... 

Li^egeld 

Depositen  Conto 

Depositen  Note 

Eutwerthung 

Ausfertigungsgeld  .... 
Ausfertigungsschein  .... 
Abtrifft  (Versegolung)  ... 

Zaliluogen  im  Diffierenzge- 
schiift 


Spanish. 

Notas  de  contrato. 
Bonificacion  de  export  aciozu 
Corredor. 

Corretaje. 

Certtficado  de  Corredor, 

Eolsim 

Alcista, 

Oro  y plata  sin  acunar. 
Comprar. 

Dere^oa  de  compra. 

Capital. 

Cnenta  de  capitaL 
En  caso  necesario, 

Caja. 

Cuenta  de  caja. 

Libro  de  Caja. 

Cheques  visados. 

Certificado  de  origen. 

Camara  de  Comercio. 

Moneda  barata. 

Cheqne. 

Libro  Talonario. 

Cheque  cmaado. 

Cheque  al  portaJor. 

Cheqne  a la  orden. 

Patente  de  Sanidad, 
Despachos. 

Casa  de  liqnidacion. 

Precios  de  ultima  hoca. 
Asociacion. 

Crisis  comercial. 

Agente  comisionista. 
tiociedad  AnJninia. 

Consign  acion. 

Cons  oli  dados. 

1'  acturas  consularea. 
Contango,  Reporte. 
Contrabando  de  guerra. 

I’apel  convertible. 
Acapuramiento. 

Costo,  flete  y seguro. 

F.a  cubierto. 

Carta  de  cr^to. 

Nota  de  cr^dito. 

Divideudo  inoiuso. 

Nueva  eniLsion  inclosa. 
Acciones  de  preferoacia  acu- 
muli^iivas. 

Moneda  Legal. 

Transcurso  de  una  Letra. 
Adnana. 

Declaracion  de  Adnan. 
De«.'laraci6Q  de  entrad. 

Aranccl  aduanero. 

Libro  Diario. 

Prfotamos  de  dia  en  dia. 

Dias  de  graria. 

Cuenta  imaginaria, 

Flete  muerto. 

Obligaciba. 

Obligaciones  amortizables. 
Obligaciones  irredimibles. 

Nota  de  ddbito. 

Deuda. 

Cargamento  dal  Puente, 

Rebelde. 

Titulos  diferidos. 

Capital  diferido. 

Orden  de  entrega, 

Estadias. 

Dep6aito  en  cnenta. 

Nota  de  deposito. 

Depreciaciou. 

Dinero  de  expedicioo, 

Nota  de  expedicioo. 
Absolvencia. 

Diferenclas. 
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Englisb* 


French. 


German. 


Spaadjih. 


Director ^ . 

Discounting  a BUI  .... 

Dishonour 

Dissolution  of  Partnership  . 

Dividend  Warrants.  , . . 
Dock  Warrant 

Domiciled  Bill  * , ii  . . 

Double  Entry 

Draft  ........ 

Drawback 

Drawee  ...iii... 
Drawer  ........ 

Drawn  Bonds  ...... 

Drug  in  the  Market  .... 

Dry  Goods 

Duty  

Earnest  (money) 

Endowment  Policy  .... 
Entry  for  Warehousing  . . 

Errors  and  Omissions 

Excepted 

Ex  All 

Exchequer  Bill 

Exchequer  P.ond 

Excise . . 

Ex  Dividend 

Ex  Drawing  ...... 

■j3x  Now 

Ex  Ship 

Ex  Warehouse 

Pace  Value 

Eactor 

Favour  

Firm  Offer 

First  Class  Paper 

First  of  Exchange  .... 
First  Open  Water  .... 

Floating  Capital 

Floating  Policy 

Forgery 

For  Money 

Forwarding  Agent  .... 

Foul  Bill 

Foundei's’  Shares 

Free  on  Board 

Free  Overside 

Free  Trade 

Freight 

Funds 

Garnishee  Order 

Glut  in  the  Market  .... 
Good  Mercliantable  Quality  . 

Goodwill 

Guarantee  Fund 

Guarantee  Society  .... 

Guaranteed  Stock 

Hall  Alark 

Hammered 

High  Seas 

Hire  Purchase  ...... 

Holder  of  a Bill  of  Exchange. 

Horse  Power 

Hypothec 

Impersonal  Accounts  . . . 
Inconvertible  Paper  Currenoy. 

Indorsee . h « . e v s . 

Indorsement  

Indorser 

Inscribed  or  E,egistered  Stock. 

Insurable  Interest  . . . . 
Interest  Warrant , . , . . 

Interim  Dividend  . . . . 

Jettison  

Jobber 

Joint  Account . , i * t . 
Joint  Stock  Bank  . . ; * 

Joint  Stock  Company  : : . 
Journal  . ^ : . . . r . 
Lay  Days 

XiCakagQ  « • • . w . 


Adininistrateur 

Kscompte  d'un  efiet  - . . . 

Dishonorer  une  traite  . . . 

Dissolution  d'one  association  . 

Coupons  de  dividende  . . . 

Certificat  do  marchandiscs  en 

docks  

Traite  domiciliio 

Eri  partie  doable 

Ikaite 

Drawback,  Prime  d 'exporta- 
tion  

Le  Tir6  ; 

Tireur 

Obligations  sorties  an  tinge  . 
Drogue  sur  lo  march^  . . . 

NouveautA?,  lingerie .... 

Droits 

Garantie,  Arrhes 

Police  au  b<Sn6fioo  d’un  ti»rra  . 
Enr6gistrement  pour  I'emma- 

gasinagti 

Sauf  erreurs  et  omissions  . . 


Direktor 

Eiaen  Wechsel  disconticren 
Zar(lnkgewie.sen  .... 
Auflilmng  der  Tbeilhuber 

HChaft 

Dividenden-Coupon  . . . 

Dock  Aualieferungsschein  . 

Domicilirto  Tr.atte  . . . 

Doj'pel  BticlifCUjrung  . . 
Trutte  (pezogenc) .... 
llUckzoU 

Dcr  Bezogene  eincr  Trattc . 
Der  Auasteller  eincr  Trattc 
Gezogeno  Obligationen  . . 

MarktUberfQUung 
''ana!.,  tnrwaare 
Zoll  .... 

A tK’cld  . . . 

Im  L;kg'j'li;»as  verbucht 

Irrthum  vorbehaltcn 


Director. 

Desoontar  on  pi^are. 
Deshonrar. 

Dkolucidn  de  Sociedad. 

CAdula  de  diridendoe. 
Warrante  de  dique. 


Letra  domiciliado. 
Par'.i  la  Doble. 
Llbranza, 

Bebaju. 

Aceptador. 

riLrudof. 

1km  os  Horteadoe. 

Cosa  in  vendible. 
G^neros. 

Impuesto. 

Sena. 

I'olira  de  dote. 

Uulas  de  alinacena}e. 

Salvo  Error  u Omleiin. 


Ex  de  tons  privileges 
Bon  sur  le  Trisor 
Obligation  du  Trisor 
Accise  (octroi)  . 

Ex  dividende  . 

Ex  tirago  . . 

Ex  nouvcllo  omis.'-ion 
Ex  navire  . . . 

Ex  magasin-M  . . 

A'aleur  nouiinalo  . 

I’acteur  .... 

Paveiir  .... 

Olire  fenno  . . . 

Dovbx)  do  premier  or 
Premiere  de  change 
Port  ouvert.,  pl:ioc:<  d 
Capital  llottant  . 

Police  flottiiuto  ou  coiir.into 


re 


fP 


n 


Alle  Bechto  vorbehaltcn 
'rrojorschcln  . . . . 

Tr'-;<»  obligation  . . . 

\i<-irte 

( li.r.o  Dividende  . . . 

Oij(,‘  Ziehung  . . . . 

l x •*  N^ue  Emission  ” . 

Ex  f^liiff 

Kx  La+ieriiaa^  . . . . 

Fonnwertli 

I'aktor  (Vfrtretcr)  . . 

"OcehricH'*  (Schreiben) 
F'str . Ancrbleton  . . 

I’riniapapior  . . . . 

Prima\\‘o<'hscl  . 

Sobald  die  See  cUfrei  is. 

KapiUl  . . . 

Bl.mco-Pcllce  . . . . 


Fin  rc-erva. 

Vulc  do  Tfi'orena. 
Ikmos  de  Tesorcria. 
Siif*, 

f'ui  v'.n  snelbo. 

Fin  sortco. 

Fii!  j^rivilcgio. 

L\.  re  paertc. 

Er.  almacuD. 

V..h  r nominal. 

A--,  nto. 
r.irU..  • 

i flnnc. 

I'aT  '•!  c’.v  pnmere. 
Ikimora  do  cambio. 
1*ri:n*T  a^ruan  raursaiw 
t llotanlc. 

Pii.ir  k I'.uLinte. 


Faux 

Au  cojnptaut 

Exp^diteur 

Traito  sans  valcnr  .... 
’’’arts  de  fondateur  .... 

Franoo-bord 

Franco-soas  palaris  .... 

Libre  4'change 

Fret 

Fonds 

Haisie-arret 

Siirabondancc  sur  un  nnirehO  . 
Bonne  valeur  inarchandc  . . 

Bon  vouloir.  Clientele  . . . 

Fonds  de  garantie 

Soci6tA  do  givrantio  .... 
Actions  ou  valeura  garanties  . 

Poin^on 

D^:clar6  en  faillite  en  bourse  • 

Haute  mer 

Achat  a temperaments  . . . 

Porteur  d 'une  traite . . . . 

Cheval-vapeur 

Cr6ancier  hypotli^caire  . . . 

Oomptes  impcrsonnels  . . . 
Papler-monnaie  inconvertible . 

Porteur  (b^n^Qciaire  par 

endcs) 

Endos 

Endosseur 

Actions  ou  valeurs  nominatives 

IntAret  assurable 

Bordereau  d'intAret  . . . . 

Dividende  int.6rimaire  . . . 

Jet  a la  mer  (du  cargo)  . ■.  . 

Agioteur : . 

Compte  commun  . . . . , 

Banque  par  actions  en  com- 
mandite   

Soci^tA  anonyme  . . . . . 

Journal  . 

Jours  de  planche 

Ooulage 


FfiLchung 

Zu  b;iar 

Spedltenr 

( ■ nreiner  rT€s;aiidheitsp.asj  . 
GrPndor  Akticn  .... 

Prx  i au  Bord 

Frei  nach  dem  Aosladcn  . 

Pn-ibandcl 

Ikacht  

Fonds 

Bc.-vhlagnahiDe  .... 
FoherfuUuM  dea  Platzcs  . 
Gut  vcrkiiuuiche  Quiilitiit  . 

Kundschaft 

Garantie  Fonda  .... 
Garantie  Gesellschaft  . . 

Qarantirte  Effekten  . . . 

Sterapcl  der  Qold.<!chiniode . 
Zahlungsunfiihig  erklart  . 

Die  offene  See 

Ankanf  mittelst  Miethe  . ; 

Der  Inhaber  (eines  Wechsels) 
Pferdekraft  (Pf.  St)  . . . 

Hypotheko 

Sachen  Conto 

Nichtverwerthbare  Papier 

Valnta t 

Dcr  Indosat  . . . . ^ . 

Das  Giro 

Der  Gtrant 

Eingeschriebene  or  registrirto 

Effekten 

Yersicherbare  Zinsen.  . . . 

Zinscoupon 

Interimsdividende  . . ; . 

Seewurf  von  Deckladung  . . 

Jobber  . • 

Gemeinschaftliches  Conto  . . 

Commandit  Bank  auf  Aitien 
Common dit  Gesellschaft  auf 

Aktien 

Journal 

Liege  Tage  . 

Abgango 


; .»M;.  -ki'idn. 

A1 

( x{wsii-ionario. 
briila. 

A vici.-iis  ilv  fundadoree. 

3 o u L'oroo. 

! ; o fucra  do  buqoe. 

1 . 3 ; c-kmbio. 

] U t/*. 

Fondos. 

Onion  de  socuestro. 
Ahuiiii.incia  en  phiza. 

I' or  -..ikrios  de  buena  ealidri I, 
Cll'iitcl.u  [Vendiblea, 

3'ordo  de  reserva, 

Fc-nedad  de  garantia. 

V’alores  carantidca. 

51  area  do  Gremio. 

Insolvente. 

Alta  mar. 

Compra  & plazos. 

Tenedor  de  ana  Letra  d« 
Caballos  de  fuerxa.  [cambio. 
Hipoteca. 

Cuentas  flcticias. 

Papel  Moneda  in  convertible. 

Portador. 

Endoso. 

Endosante. 

Valores  inscrites. 

Ingres  asecnrable. 

Warr.'mts  de  interns. 
Dividendos  provisorios. 
Echado  a la  mar. 

Corredor  de  Bolsa. 

Cuenta  de  Sociedad. 

Banco  Anonimo. 

Compama  Aconima. 

Libro  del  Diario. 

Dias  de  plancha, 

Merma. 
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Ledger 

Grand  Livre  . • . . 

Haoptbuch 

Libro  Mayor. 

Leg^  Tender 

Monnaie  16gale,  cours  Iteal 

Qesetzmaasige  Valnta  . 

• 

* 

iloneda  Legal. 

letter  of  Allotment . . . 

• 

Lettre  de  repartition.  . 

• • 

Antheikbrief  .... 

Carta  de  repartidom 

Ijetfcer  of  Credit  .... 

Lettre  de  Credit  . . ; 

Kreditbrief 

Carta  de  credito. 

Letter  of  Beiranciation 

• 

Lettre  de  renoncia-tion  . 

• • 

Verzichtechreiben  . . 

• 

Carta  de  renonciadon. 

Letters  Patent  . . : . 

Brevet  d 'invention  . . 

• • 

Patent  (Erfindungspatent) . 

• 

Patentee,  Ejeentoria, 

Life  Insurance  . . ; . 

Assurance  sur  la  vie  . . 

• 

Lebensversichemng  . . 

Seguros  sobre  la  vida. 

Light  Dues 

Droits  de  phare  . . . 

Leuchtthnrm  Abgaben  . 

Derechos  de  Faro. 

Limited  and  Reduced  . . 

Limite  et  redoit  . . . 

Limitirt  nnd  reduzirt  . 

• 

Limitado. 

Loconaotive  Charges  . . . 

Prais  de  locomotion  ' . 

• • 

Lokomotive  Abgaben  . 

• 

Gastos  de  locomodcn. 

Lc^-Book  . . . i . . 

Livre  du  lock  .... 

Logbuch  (Schiffisjoumal) 

• 

• 

Diario  de  navegadoc. 

Making-up  Day  . : . . 

Jour  des  compensations. 

• • 

fichluss-Tag  .... 

Dia  de  arregio. 

Making-up  Price  .... 

Cours  de  compensation  . 

* . 

Schluss-Preia  .... 

Curso  de  la  liqcidaddn. 

Manifest . ; 

Manifeste 

LadungsverzeichnLss . . 

• 

• 

Manifiosto. 

Margin  . . . 9 : i . 

* 

Marge,  agiotage  . . . 

Margin  . .... 

• 

• 

Morgen. 

Marked  Cheque  , . ; . 

Cheqne  certiCe  . . . 

Attestirter  cheqne  . . 

Cheqnes  visadoe. 

Market  Bate  of  Discount  . 

Tanx  du  marche  d'escompte  . 

Markt  Disconto  Zinsfass 

• 

Tipo  de  desenento. 

Maturity  . . i i . . 

L'Echeance 

Falligkeit 

Veacimiento. 

Minute  Book 

BegLstre  des  Proces  verbatrx  . 

Kladde  

Libro  de  minntas. 

Mixed  Policy  . . i ; . 

Police  mixte  .... 

Gemischto  Police  . . . 

Poliza  de  doble  im. 

Money  Market  .... 

Marche  mon6taire.  . . 

Geldmarkt 

BoL?a. 

National  Debt  . . . . 

Dette  publique.  . . . 

Nationalschnld  . . . 

Denda  Publics, 

Negotiable  Instruments 

or 

Documents  ou  papiers 

nego- 

Yeransscrliche  Dokumente 

Instrument  0 u papel  negociable 

Paper 

ciables 

(WcrtJipapiere) . . . 

No  Funds 

• 

Sans  fends 

Ohne  Ponds  .... 

No  tiene  fondoa. 

Notary  Public  . . . i . 

Notaire 

Notar 

Notario  piiblioo. 

Not  Negotiable  . . . . 

Non-negociable  . ; . 

Nicht  verausserlich  . . 

No  negociable. 

Note  of  Hand . . . w . 

Billet  a ordre  .... 

Schnldschein  .... 

Pagar^ 

Of&cial  Broker  ; , . . 

Courtier  ofliciel.  . , . 

Angestellter  Borsenmakler 

Corredor  ofidah 

On  Demand  ; , . . . 

A presentation.  . . . 

Auf  Begehr 

A presentacion. 

Open  Account  ....  4 

Compte  ouvert.  . . . 

Gffenes  Conto  .... 

Cuenta  en  descublcrto. 

Open  Credit  . . ; . * 

• 

Credit  a.  decouvert  . . 

OCfener  Krcdit .... 

CrWito  abierto. 

Open  Policy  . . i . 9 

• 

Police  Couranto  . . . 

OBcno  Police  .... 

I’oliza  abierta. 

Option 

Option,  prime  .... 

Option 

Privilegios. 

Ordinary  Stock  or  Share.g  ; 

• 

Actions  ordinaircs.  . . 

QewGhnhche  Effekten  (Aktien) 

Acdones  comuncs. 

Original  Bill  . ; . . . 

Premiere  de  change  . . 

• • 

Originalwecbsel  . . . 

Letra  original. 

OvCT  Capitalise  . * a . 

• 

Sur-capitaliser  . . . . 

Uebermiissig  Kapitalisirt 

• 

• 

Demasiado  capitaliiada. 

Overdue  Bill 

Traite  en  souHranco  . . 

DcberfjiUiger  W'echscl  . 

* 

Pacar^  venddo. 

Paid-up  Capital  . . ; ^ 

Capital  verse  .... 

Tolleingezahltes  Kapital 

Capital  pagado. 

Paid-up  Shares  . i . 

Actions  libereea  . . . 

Volleingezalilte  Aktien  . 

Acdones  libradas. 

Panic,  Commercial  , : : 

• 

Panique 

nandelspanik  .... 

Pinico  comercial. 

Paper  Credit  ; ; i ; . 

Credit  en  papier  . . . 

• • 

OUener  (Wechsclkredit). 

• 

• 

Efectos  de  erWito, 

Paper  Currency  . : ; . 

Papier-monnaie  . . . 

I'apier  Valuta  .... 

Papel  Moneda. 

Par 

An  pair  . ...  i i 

Alpari  or  Pari  .... 

• 

• 

A la  par. 

Par  of  .Exchange  . : . ; 

Parite 

Gleicher  Gegenwerth . . 

• 

• 

Par  de  cambio. 

Pass  Book  i . . ; i . 

- 

Livre  de  Banque  . ; i 

Contobuch 

Libro  bancario. 

Passing  a Name  . . . i 

Enregistroment  . . . 

1 

Einen  Namen  verbnehen 

• 

Mencionor  los  nombres. 

Passport 

Passeporb  . . . . . 

• • 

Pass  (Geleitsbrief)  . . 

• 

• 

Pasaporte. 

Pawn  or  Pledge  .... 

Gage  . . . . i . , 

• 

P/and  

I’rtistamo. 

Pawnbroker 

Mont  de  Piete  .... 

6 • 

Pfandleiher 

• 

Prestamista. 

Pay  Day 

Jour  de  roglement  ^ . 

* 

Zahltag 

Tercer  dia  de  liqoidaciun. 

Payee 

Porteur 

luhabcr  

Portador. 

Payer 1 . . . 

Payeur 

Einzalilcr 

Pagador. 

Perils  of  the  Sea  . . . 

Perils  de  la  mer  . . . 

Die  Gefahren  auf  hoher  See 

• 

Riesgos  de  fuerza  m.ajor. 

Permit  . 

Permis  : . . . ; 

Permit 

Vales  persouales. 

Personal  Account .... 

Oompto  personnel.  . . 

• • 

Personliclics  Conto  . . 

• 

G;vstos  personales. 

Personal  Property  ... 

• 

Propriete  mobilitTO  . . 

• • 

Personlichcs  EigentJnira. 

Securidades  personales. 

Petty  Cash  Book  .... 

Livre  de  petite  caisse  . 

• • 

Kassenbuch  filr  kleine 

A us- 

Libro  de  gastos  meuores. 

gaben  

Piece  Goods  . . a u & 

Marchandises  en  pieces  . 

• 1 

StftckgTuter 

G^neroa  vendidos  por  pieza. 

Placing  Shares.  . , . r 

Placements  d 'actions.  . 

• • 

Aktien  placieren  . . . 

Coloear  acciones. 

Policy  ....... 

Police ....... 

Police 

Pdliza. 

Pool 

Syndicat  de  speculants  . 

• • 

Bing  (melirerer  Speknlanten) 

Coloo;rr  fondos  en  coEuin. 

Post  Date 

Post-date 

Spateres  Datum  . . . 

Posdata. 

Poste  Note 

Declaration  suppiementaire  . 

Ajiweisung  auf  Sicht . , 

• 

Ixjtra  de  Banco. 

Poste  Bestante  .... 

Poste  Bestante.  . . . 

Postlagemd 

Poste  Bestante. 

Preference  Bonds .... 

Obligations  priviiegiees  . 

• • 

Preferenz-Obligationen  . 

• 

Bonos  do  preferencia. 

Preference  Stock  or  Shares 

Actions  priviiegiees  . . 

• * 

Preferenz-Effekteu  . . 

Acciones  privilegiaJas, 

Prejudice,  Without  . . . 

Sana  prejudice  .... 

Ohne  Prejudiz  .... 

Sin  perjuido. 

Premium 

Prime 

Priimie 

Preniio. 

Presentment 

Presentation  . . . . 

Priisentieren  .... 

Presentacion. 

Pressure  on  the  Money  Market 

Pi’cssion  sur  le  march6  mone- 

Pressioa  auf  dem  Geldmarkt 

• 

Presion  ea  el  mcrcado  Cnan- 

taire 

ciero. 

Price,  Current 

Prix  courant  .... 

Lanfender  Preis  . . . 

Prccio  corriente. 

Primage 

Chapeau  

Primage 

Prima  6 Capa. 

Procuration  . . . . ; 

Procuration 

Procura  

Procuracidn. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  ; 

Compte  des  Profits  et  Pertes  . 

Geniun  und  Verlust  Conto 

• 

Gucuta  de  ganancias  y 

Prohibited  Goods  , ; ; 

Marchandises  prohibecs. 

0 • 

Vebotene  Waaren  . . 

• 

• 

Gdneros  prohibidos.  [didiis. 

Promissory  Note  . ; : , 

BiUet 

Schnldschein,  Solaweehsel 

• 

• 

Pagard. 

Promoter  i . i . , ^ 

Promoteur 

XJuternebmer,  Gr finder  . 

• 

Promotor. 

Prompt  . . ; i ; j ; 

Prompt,  imm6diat  . . 

« • 

Prompt 

Tiempo  dc  pago. 

Prospectus 

Prospectus  

Prospek 

Prospectos. 

Protection  . i ; * ; . 

Protection 

Schutz,  Schntzzoll  . . 

• 

Proteocidu. 

Protest  . 

- 

Ptotet  ou  protestation  . 

• • 

Protest,  Eiusprnch  . . 

• 

Ihrotesto. 

Proxy 

Procuration,  Fondti  de  ponvoir 

Stellvcrtreter,  Vollmacht 

• 

• 

Podcr,  Apodoxado. 

Qualified  Acceptance  . . 

• 

Acceptation  sous  reserve 

• • 

Bodingte  Annahme  . . 

• 

• 

Aceptaddn  cspociCoada. 

Quarantine 

Qnarantaine  . . . . 

• • 

Quarantiine 

« 

• 

Cuitreuteoa. 

Quarter  Days  .... 

Tcrme 

Quartalstog 

Trimestrales. 

2x2 
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Quotation  , . . 

Cote 

Geldkurszettel 

Cotizacion. 

Railway  Oltetring  House 

Bureau  central  de  chemins  da 

Eisenbahn  Abrecbnungsstelle . 

Insi>ecci<ju  de  liquldacidn. 

Rate  of  Exchange 

Lc  Cours. 

WechseDcurs 

Tipo  do  Cambio. 

Real  Estate  . . 

It'ortunc  immobiliiire . . . 

Grundeigenthum 

Bienes  InmuebleB. 

Real  Securities 

Carantie  on  Irnraeubles.  . 

Garantie  durch  Grundbesitz  . 

Fianza  tlectira. 

Receipt  .... 

Pv.e9u,  Uf‘C<'!pLss6  .... 

EmpfangHschein 

Recibo. 

Re-Draft  . . . 

Traite  do  retraite  .... 

Riicktratte 

Giro  renovado. 

Registered  I'-ond  . 

Obligation  nominative  . . 

Ihngetrageue  Obligation  . . 

Obligaciones  oertificadAi. 

Regiatercd  Stock  . 

Action  Normnativc,  caintul 
rioininatif 

Eingetragene  Effekteu  . . . 

Valores  oerUficadots. 

Re-insure  . . . 

R6as;:iurer 

r.uckversicherung  .... 

Asegurar  nuevamente. 

Renewal  of  a Bill 

Benouvellement  d'uno  traite 

Wecksel-Erneuerung.  . . . 

I’rolongacluti  de  una  Letra. 

Reserve  Capital  . 

Capital  do  r6scrve.  . . . 

Reserve  Kapital 

Capital  de  r<aM5rva. 

Reserve  Fund  . . 

Bonds  de  rteerve  .... 

P.eserve  Fonds 

Fondas  de  reserva. 

R,estraint  of  Trade 

Restriction  cn  commerce  . 

JlandeLsbescliriinkung  . . . 

Coiitratoe  Iconinos. 

Restrictive  rndorsement 

Endos  linjit6 

Eingeschriinktes  Giro  . . . 

Endoso  resLringido. 

Retiring  a Bill 

Retirement  d'un  efTet  . . 

Eine  'I'ratte  einlo.sen .... 

Rctir  ar  un  a Letra. 

Revenue  Account 

(lotriptc  de.s  revenus  . . . 

Einnaliine  Conto 

lienta  I’uhlica. 

Rigging  the  Market 

Agitation  des  coiirs  a la  bourse 

Kurstreiberei 

Jugar  al  alzar  y baia. 

Ring  . ... 

Croupe  (ropf-rateui-s . . . 

Liga. 

Rolling  Stock  ; . 

Materiel  de  roulemcat  . . 

Wagenpark 

ilatcrial  de  expIotaci«ic. 

Royalty  . ; . ; 

I’rinie  

Abgabe  (Lizens) 

Dcroclios  de  aulor  6 inventor. 

R-unning  Days  ; 

Jours  de  Coins 

Dias  do  Lrabajo  y do  ficBta. 

Run  on  a Bank  . 

Panique 

Bestiirmung  der  P 1 .k  . . . 

Betiro  dc*  (ondob  en  caao  de 

Rupee  I'aper  . . 

i’lpier-roupie 

P.upien  I’apiergeld  .... 

Paear<!a  dc  luJia.  Q .luico. 

Sale  or  Return 

Ell  df'pAt,  vente  a condii-ion 

Verkauf 

Cousi  'iiaoioo. 

Salvage  .... 

Le  sauvfttage 

Bergegeld 

Salvage  Loss  . . 

; 

Porte  de  suuvetage  . . . 

Bergeverliist 

IV-rdida  ntta. 

Sans  Rccours  . . 

Sans  rccours 

Ohrio  weitere  Vcqillichtung  . 

Sin  rocuTKOs. 

Scrip  . . . 

Certificaks  provisoites  . . 

Interimsaktie 

CcrtiQcado  provlsorio. 

Sea  Letter  . . . 

Lottre  maritime  .... 

S'-hiffspass 

Permiso  de  uav%'aciJa. 

Seaworthy  . . . 

Capable  de  prendre  la  mcr. 

.''C'Otachtig 

N avwable. 

Second  Class  I’aper 

Devise  de  second  ordro  . . 

Efiekten  zweiter  Ghtc  . . . 

Yalorcs  de  segnnda  clase. 

Secured  Creditor  . 

Crf-diteur  convert .... 

AiTe'vlor  garautizado. 

Seignorage  . . . 

Soigiieuriage 

Das  Regal 

Svnorcaje. 

Selling  Out  . . . 

Vente  u tout  prix  .... 

Zwangsverkanf 

DeJj'KrerbC. 

Settling  Day  , . 

Dernier  jour  de  la  liquidation 

Schlusstag  (ultimo)  .... 

Dili  de  liquidadun. 

Shares  .... 

Actions 

Ahtien 

Acciones. 

Share  Certificate  . 

0 

Ccrtificat  d 'act  ions  . . . 

AkLlen-Bescheinigung  • . . 

Ccrtiticado  de  tituloa. 

Share  Warrant 

Craipons  d 'actions  . . . 

Akticn-Couiion 

Aivioii  rmr.anlida. 

Ship  Broker  . . 

Courtier  Maritime.  . . . 

S'ditlsmakler 

Corredor  maritano. 

Ship  Master  . . 

Ca{)itaine 

SchiJIskapitain 

('apitiiii. 

Shipping  Bills  . . 

Fiais  de  chargement . . . 

Verzoiclmiss  der  amgcladenen 
Waaron 

Mauiiicsto  do  embarq'i?. 

Shipping  Note 

Note  d 'expedition.  . . . 

Note  fiber  die  vcrschifltcn 
Waaren 

Vales  do  buque. 

'Sldp’s  Papers 

lios  papiers  d'eml)arqucment 

Schiflspapiore 

Documenticidn  de  buque. 

Ship’s  Protest  . . 

I'rotestation  ..... 

SchilLsprotest 

Protesta. 

Ship’s  Stores  . . 

I’rovisions  do  marine.  , . 

ScldllsAorrath 

Yivon-s  snjetoB  i impucstx). 

Short  Bills  . . . 

Devises  a courte  ^clnianre  . 

Wcchsel  uuf  kurze  ."iclit  . . 

I>  Lr:LS  a olazo  corto. 

Short  Loans  . . 

Emprunts  ou  prets  a courte 
6ch6.ance 

Darlehen  auf  kurze  Zcht  , . 

I'rcstamoe  a plazu  corto. 

Sight  Bill  . . . 

Traite  a vuo 

Siohtwochsel 

Tjetra  a la  vista. 

Sinldng  Fund  . . 

Fonds  d'amortlssement . . 

Sohuldentiluungfonds  . . . 

Caja  dc  amortizaddx 

Sleeping  Partner  . 

Commanditaire  .... 

Stiller  Theilhaber 

Socio  comanditario. 

Special  Acceptance 

Acceptation  sp^ciale . . . 

• 

Bedlngte  Annahme  cines 
Wechsels 

Aceptacion  especial. 

Specie  Payments  . 

Paiements  en  especes  . . 

• 

Zahlungen  in  kliogender 
Mfinze  

Pagos  en  Especias. 

Stale  Cheque  . . 

Cheque  sans  valeur  . . ; 

• 

Werthloser  Cheque  .... 

Cheque  caducado. 

Stock  

Fonds  publics,  Rente.  . . 

• 

Eilekten 

Capital. 

Stock  Broker  . . 

Agent  de  change  .... 

Maklcr  der  Effektenborse  . . 

Bolsista. 

Stock  Exchange  . 

Bourse 

EfEektenborso 

Bolsa. 

Stock  Jobber  . . 

Agioteur . . . i . i , 

Elfektenjobber 

Negociante  de  aodoncs. 

Stock-taking  . . 

Inventaire 

Inventur  (Inventur-Auf- 
nahme) 

laventario. 

Stopping  a Cheque 

Arr^ter  un  cheque  ... 

• 

Einen  Cheque  sperren  . . . 

Suspender  el  pago  de  an 

Subscribed  Orpital 

Capital  souscrit  .... 

Gezeichnetes  Kapital  . ; . 

Capital  suscrito.  [cheque. 

Surrender  Value  . 

La  valeur  d 'abandon  . . 

• 

Ruckkaufs-Wertli  einer  Ver- 
sicherungs  Police  .... 

V alor  de  renuncio. 

Taking  in  Shares  . 

Prendre  en  Report  i . . 

Spekulations-Zeichnung  von 
Aktien 

Tomar  acciones. 

Taking  up  a Bill  , 

Honorer  une  traite  . . . 

• 

Einen  Wechsel  honorieren  . . 

Satisfacer  una  Letra. 

Tally  Trade  . . 

Commerce  a temperaments 

Abzahlungsgeschaft  .... 

Comercio  temporario. 

Tape  Prices  . . 

Cours  t616graphiques.  i . 

Telegrapluschgemeldete  Preise 

Precioa  teJegr^cos. 

Tariff  .... 

Tarif 

Tai-if 

Tarifa. 

Teller  .... 

Caissier  . . . j • . . 

. 

Kassirer 

Cajero. 

Terminal  Charges 

Bilan  final 

Schlussforderung 

Gastos  convenidoa. 

Tender  .... 

Soumission 

Submission 

Apuesta. 

Term  of  a Bill 

Ech6ance  d'un  effefe  ... 

• 

Falllgkeits-Termin  (eines 

Wechsels) 

Duracion  de  una  Letra. 

Terminable  Annuity 

Annuity  H,  termes  .... 

Annuitat  auf  bestimmte  Zeit . 

Anualidades  terminables. 

Time  Bargain  . . 

line  opferation  a terme  . . 

Zeitgeschaft  ...... 

Mercado  de  t6rmino. 

Time  Policy  . . 

Police  a termes 

Marques  mon6taire3  . . . 

• 

Zeitpolice 

Verkehrsmfinzen 

Pdliza  de  t6rmino. 

Tonnage  Dues 

• 

Droits  de  tonnage,  i . . 

SchiffstonnagenzoU  .... 

Tonelaje  registrado. 

Trade  Bill  , . . 

Traite  de  fabrique,  . . . 

• 

Tratte  ......... 

Letfa  comerdal. 
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English. 

French. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Trade  Mark  . . . 

Marque  de  fabrique  .... 

HandeLsmarke,  W aarenzeichen 

ilarca  de  fabrioa. 

Trade  Price  ... 

Prix  de  fabrique 

Engros  Preis 

Precio  arrecrlauo. 

Trades  Union  . . . 

Syndicat  ouvrier 

Gewerkverein 

Union  Obrera. 

Traffic  Returns  . . 

Rapport  p^riodique  desrecettes 

Eetriebsbericht 

Estadisticas  de  trifico. 

pour  transports 

Transfer  .... 

Transfert 

Uebertragung 

Transferencia.  [forencias. 

Transfer  Day  . , . 

Jour  des  transferta  .... 

Uebertragungst^  .... 

Dias  de  reristro  de  uans- 

Treasury  Bill  . . . 

Schatzbon 

Cedulas  de  Tesoreria, 

Treasury  Bond  . . 

Obligation  du  Trteor.  . . . 

Schatzamtsschein 

Bonos  de  Tesorena. 

Truck  System  . . . 

Systeme  du  Truck  .... 

Trucksystem 

Pago  de  mercancias. 

Trustee  in  Bankruptcy 

, 

• 

• 

Syndic 

Konkuisverwalter  .... 

Sfndico  de  la  quiebra. 

Turn  of  the  Market  . 

* 

• 

Revirement  du  march6  . , . 

Kauf  und  Verkaufs-Preise 

Diferencia. 

Turn  Over  .... 

Chiffre  d'affaires  faites  . . . 

Umsatz 

Total. 

Under  Protest . . . 

Sous  protet 

Unter  Protest 

Bajo  protesta. 

UndarwTiter  . . . 

Assureur 

Versicherer 

Asegurador. 

Unclaimed  Dividends 

Dividendes  non  rtelamfis  . . 

Nicht  behobene  Dividende 

Dividendos  no  reclamaJos. 

Unfunded  or  Floating 

Debt 

Dette  flottante 

Schwebende  Schuld  .... 

Deuda  Uotante. 

Unified  Stock  . . . 

; 

Rente  uriifh^ 

F.inheitliche  Effekten  . . . 

Denda  Unificada. 

Unmerchantable  Quality 

• 

Qualite  non-vendable  . . . 

Unverkaufliche-Qualitiit  . . 

Mercaderias  de  mala  calidad 

Unsea  worthy  . . . 

Incapable  de  prendre  la  mer  . 

Seeuniilchtig 

En  mal  estado.  rinvenditles. 

Usance  ..... 

Usance  . 

Usance 

Usanza. 

Usury  . ...  i 

Usure 

AVucher  

Usura. 

Value  Received  . . 

Valeur  re^ue 

AVertli  erhalten 

Valor  reoibido. 

Valued  Policy  . . ; 

. 

• 

• 

Police  6valu<!:e 

Abgeschiitzte  Police  . . . 

Pdliza  fija. 

Vendor's  Shares  . . 

Part  de  fondateur 

Verkiiufer  Aktieu 

Acciones  del  vendedor. 

Venture  . : . . 

• 

• 

• 

Entreprise,  Speculation . . . 

Spekulations-A'erkauf  . . . 

Oonsignacidn. 

Victualling  Bill  . , 

• 

Le  compte  de  ravitaillemcnt 

Zolldeklaration  fur  Schiffs- 

Lista  de  ptrovisionea  Eojetas  a 

d'un  navire 

proviant  

impuesto. 

Voucher  .... 

m 

• 

Preuve,  Piece  jnstificative  . . 

Quittung 

Curaprobante. 

Voyage  Policy  . . 

Police  de  voyage 

Schiffsversichem  ngspolizzc 

Pdliza  de  viaje. 

Warehouse  Keeper  . 

• 

* 

Gardien  de  magasin  .... 

Lagerhaus-AuLseher  .... 

Guarda  Almac^n. 

Warranty  .... 

Cautionnement 

G arantie 

Garantia. 

Waste  Book  : 

Brouillon 

Kladde  

Libro  Borrador. 

Wharfinger  . . . 

Gardien  du  quai 

AVerftbesitzer 

Eno.argado  del  muelic. 

Winding-up  . . . 

Dissolution,  Liijuidation  . . 

GeselLschafts-Auflosung . . , 

I.iquidacidn. 

Without  Engagement 

* 

Sans  engagement 

Ohne  Verpflichtung  .... 

Desocupado. 

Without  Prejudice  . 

Sans  prejudice 

Ohne  Verbindlichkeit  . . . 

Sin  perjuicio. 

Without  P.ecourse 

Sans  recours  

Ohne  Rekurs 

Sin  recur.sos. 

Without  Reserve  . . 

Sans  reserve 

Ohne  Reserve 

Sin  reserva. 

Working  Partner  . . 

Associe  gerant  d 'u  ne  entreprise 

Aktiver  Theilhaber  .... 

Socio  aciivo. 
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A 1 — A mark  indicating  a first-class  vessel 
(see  p.  629  under  “ Lloyd’s  Eegister  ”). 
@ — At. 

a.a,r. — Against  all  risks  (insurance). 

A/C— Account  current, 
o/c — Account, 
a/d — After  date. 

a.m. — Ante-meridiem  (before  mid-day), 
a/o — Account  of. 

A/S — Account  sales. 

B/E — Bill  of  Exchange. 

B/L — Bill  of  Lading. 

B/P — Bills  of  Exchange  which  have  to 
be  met. 

B/R — Buis  of  Exchange  of  which  payment 
has  to  be  received. 

B/S— BUI  of  Sale. 

0/A — Capital  Account. 

C/P — Charter  party, 
c.  & f. — Cost  and  freight. 
c.i.f. — Cost,  insurance,  and  freight  (aU 
these  charges  are  included  in  the  ] 

, quoted). 

I O.P. — Charter  Party, 
i O.O.D. — Cash  on  delivery. 

' c/o — Care  of. 

cp.  or  cf. — Compare, 
cr. — Creditor, 
c/s— Oases. 

cum  div. — With  dividend, 
current — The  present  year  or  month, 
d/d — Days  after  date, 
dft. — Draft  (Bill  of  Exchange), 
div. — Dividend, 
do. — Ditto, 
dr. — ^Debtor, 
d/s — Days  after  sight, 
d/y — Delivery. 

E.  B. — Errors  excepted. 


E.  & O.  E. — Errors  and  omissions  ex- 
cepted. 

e. g. — For  example. 

ex — Out  of  or  without, 
ex  div. — AVithout  dividend. 

f. a.a. — Free  of  all  average  (insurance), 
f.a.q. — Fair  average  quality. 

f.g.a. — Free  of  general  average  (see  In- 
surance and  Shipping), 
f.o.b. — Free  on  board  (the  price  quoted 
to  include  all  the  expenses  of  putting 
goods  on  board  ship), 
f.o.r. — Free  on  raU. 
f.o. — Folio. 

f.o.w. — First  open  water  (Baltic  Trade). 

f.p.a. — Free  of  particular  average, 

ib. — In  the  same  place. 

id. — ^The  same. 

i.e. — That  is. 

inst. — The  present  month, 
inv. — Invoice. 

I.O.U. — I owe  you. 

J/A — Joint  Account. 

£E. — Pounds  Egyptian. 

£T. — Pounds  Turkish. 

Ltd. — Limited. 

M/0 — MetalUng  Clause  (in  policy 
Marine  Insurance), 
m/d — Montlis  after  date, 
m/s — Months  after  sight. 

MS — ilanuscript. 

N/A — No  advice, 
n/a — N on-acceptance. 

N.B. — Take  note. 

N.E. — No  effects  (banking). 

N.F. — No  funds  (do.). 

No. — ^Number. 

N.S. — Not  sufficient  (banking). 

N.S. — New  Stylo  (calendar). 


O/a — On  account. 

O/d — On  demand. 

% — per  cent. 

O. S. — Old  Style  (Calendar  as  used  in 
Russia). 

p. m. — Post-meridiem  (after  mid-day). 

I7N — Promissory  Note. 

P. O. — Postal  Order. 

P.0.0. — Post  Office  Order. 

P.p.  ) — Per  Procuration  (which 
P.  pro.  > see  in  Commerciid  Dictian- 

per  pro. ) ury). 

P.P.I. — Policy  ikoof  of  Interest. 

Pro  tern. — Pro  tempore — for  the  time 
being. 

prox. — Proximo  (next  month). 

P.S. — Postscript  to  a letter. 

q. v. — Which  .see. 

R. — Rupee  : plural  Rs. 

R.D. — Referred  to  drawer  (of  a cheque). 

R. M.S. — Royal  MaU  Steamer. 

^ — Dollars. 

S. N. — Shipping  note. 

S.P. — Supra  protest. 

S. S. — Steamship. 

T. L.O. — Total  loss  only  (insurance). 

T. T. — Telegraphic  transfer. 

U. K. — United  Kingdom, 
ult — Ultimo  (last  month). 

U.S.A. — United  States  of  America. 

U - w — ^U  nderwriter. 

v. — versus — against, 
via. — ^by  way  of,  through, 
viz. — Namely. 

X.c — Ex  coupon. 

X.d — Ex  dividend. 

X.  ink — Ex  interest. 

X.  new — Ex  new. 
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rim  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

The  Stock  Exctiango  is  “ the  market  for  Btocka  and 
nl»are3.”  Mo.-it  commercial  citien  of  imjjortance  hav  : now 
tlioir  stock  cxi;liaiv/(!,  and  in  (ho  main  fhcir  fcatun-;  an- 
alike.  1'he  principal  of  the.sc-,  the  liomlon  Htock  ICxi-hiinu  •, 
in  situated  in  Thro/'jjiorton  Stn-cl,  near  the  Hank  <d 
England.  Here  aie  bought  <ind  Hold  ntrx;ka  and  ebaren  in 
public  comjjanie.H,  hucIi  as  railway,  mining,  and  tho  gn  at 
industrial  undertakings,  df  bentures,  consols,  and  all  the 
flccuritios  for  the  fci)a ynient  of  loams  issued  by  gov-rnments, 
Tiiunicipai  corpotations,  and  trading  esuporations.  To 
show  the  extent  and  varioty  of  the  busiutvs  done  in  tho 
“ Mouse,”  n.'j  tho  institution  is  familiarly  culled  in  wld-  h 
it  is  carried  on,  it  may  bo  inentioncsj  tliut  th'-re  ar  ; about 
four  tlionsaud  different  kinds  of  stocky  hliar-s,  ujid  moiiev 
Hocurities  of  the  nominal  value  of  about  nine  thoi'-uod 
millions  nt,<Mlmg  generally  (piote<l  in  tin-  Offieial  I'riee  1 ; t 
of  tiift  tStock  1‘lxchange.  The  dealers  it)  tlii-se  E<curitii 

i.e.  those  whose  busin  -ss  it  is  to  buy  from  atul  • <•11  them 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  brokers,  < online  their 
operation.s  to  a small  Hcotion  or  group  of  tie  it  curiti 
and  do  not  deal  in  an}'  others.  lOacli  wi  lion  . on  jtif  ut<  -; 
“a  market,”  and  it  is  to  the  market  for  unv  j‘  riieul.-.r 
class  of  Hecurities  that  ti  broker  w ho  d*  als  on  b<  half  of 
u client  v/bo  wishes  to  jtiirclis  ic  or  to  di-fM  • o!  anv  baren 
or  NiictJfitics  of  this  ebass  resoi'ts.  Among  the  jiiiti'-Ije'd 
markeks  may  be  mentioned  the  Consol  M.ir!. -t,  l-  r tiie 
sale  of  securities  issued  by  the  government,  the  .\mi  ric  n 
Railroad  Market,  the  I'oreign  Market,  whii  li  eoiu  erns 
itself  v/ith  foreign  securities,  the  ” Kaffir  Cireufi,”  for  tl)-> 
tran3;iction  of  busine.ss  relating  to  the  South  .\i;i*  n 
mines,  tlx*  “Jungle,”  where  the  dealers  in  Africiii 

securities  do  bTisiiicsH,  and  the  Jndiistriid  MurI.et  inr  tlm 
sale  of  shares  and  stocks  in  iiulustriu!  imdet  tui.in;’  . 

THE  HOUSE. 

1.  THE  PROPRIETORS.  The  building  in  wK-.  ii  tli  -o 
various  operations  are  o.irried  on  bclong.s  to  tin  hare- 
holders  or  proprietors,  who  are  not  neecN  tuiilv  nu mo  r 
but  as  time  goes  on  tlie  jirojiricl ors  and  the  nieiiib! 
will  become  one  and  the  same  hotly,  for  aft  >r  the  'Jllnl 
Kovembor,  11)04.  every  new'  member  mu^'t  b-re,rn(>  a 
proprietor  by  acquiring  a certain  number  ot  shates;  •md. 
except  in  the  case  of  a lew  proprietors  who  nctpiir' d Mi.  r 
shares  botoro  1876,  the  shares  must  be  in  the  h ads  fd 
mouibcra,  for  where  shares  come  into  tlie  hands  <1  persons 
who  are  not  members,  or  when  they  are  in  the  leuids  ^ 

a person  who  Las  ooiisod  to  be  a member,  tlu  v mu.'.t 
within  twelve  mouths  be  transferred  to  a memlK-r.' 

2.  TRUSTEES  OR  MANAGERS.  Tho  propri.  lurs  dr:  w 
their  income  from  the  entrance  foes  and  annual  Kub- 
scriptions  of  the  members  and  their  clerks,  aud  from  tlm 
rent  of  offices  in  tho  building.  Their  interests  are  l.a.kc  1 
after  by  a body  of  nine  Trustees  or  .Managers,  eueh  ^f 
whom  must  have  been  a proprietor  for  at  least  live  yo  .r.s 
before  his  appointment,  aud  must  hold  at  least  Ion 
shares.  Their  duty  is  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
merubers,  to  look  after  everything  that  relates  to  the 
building,  and  to  fix  the  rates  of  admission  aud  subscriptions 
of  members  and  their  clerks. 

3.  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES.  The 
comraitteo  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  members,  and 
in  general  regulates  and  deals  with  the  professional  conduct 
of  the  members.  It  decides  disputes  between  members, 
fixes  the  days  of  settlement,  i.e.  the  days  on  which  tho 
various  market  transactions  must  bo  completed,  and 
declares  what  securities  shall  appear  in  the  Official  Price 
List.  Its  powers  are  practically  absolute,  for  it  can  inquire 
into  the  conduct  and  the  books  of  every  member,  and 
suspend  or  expel  any  member  guilty  of  unprofessional 
dealings. 

The  committee  consists  of  thirty  members  elected 
annually,  seven  of  whom  may  form  a quorum ; and  in 
order  to  be  elected  to  the  committee,  a person  must  have 
been  a member  for  five  years.  Its  principal  officers, 
besides  the  secretaries,  are  the  Official  Assignee,  the 
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Manager  of  the  .S.*ttl>  rnent  Ih-nartment  or  Clearing  House, 
and  the  Manager  of  the  14uyiag-iu  and  SeLluig-out  Depart* 
raent. 
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5 RE-ELECTIOH  OF  MEMBERS.  M<  n h ws  arc  electc.1 
for  a y -.IT  only,  aud  in  tiie  u.onth  ot  .M.Ti.h  must  applr 
for  rc-clectiou.  lii  the  cusc  of  a foruuT  rm  inlxT,  who  is 
not  a default  :r,  bankrupt,  or  iii«>!vont,  liavu.g  di -continued 
his  subscription  for  more  than  a y ar.  he  niu-t  have  two 
recommeuders  should  he  apply  for  re-election,  hut  Mscurity 
is  not  required.  Should  ho  h ive  discontuiucd  his  sub- 
scription for  two  years,  he  is  in  the  same  position  os  an 
applicant  for  admission. 

6.  RE-ADMISSION.  A dcmultcr  may  be  re-admitted 
who  has  paid  to  his  creditors  out  of  his  own  resources,  inde- 
pendently of  wh.at  mtiy  have  been  paid  by  his  sun  ties,  6s.  Sd. 
in  the  £.  Where  a defaulter  knew  at  the  time  of  his  passing 
or  retaining  a ticket  that  he  was  insolvent,  then  if  loss  was 
incurred  by  his  so  passing  or  retaining  the  ticket,  and  be  was 
declared  a defaulter  on  that  account,  he  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  re-admission  for  at  least  one  year  from  the  date  of 
such  default.  His  re-admission  in  any  case  depends  upon 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  if  his  conduct  has  not 
been  satisfactory,  or  if  he  has  not  done  all  in  his  power 
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to  assist  the  official  assignees,  he  will  not  be  re-admitted. 
Although  a defaulter  may  be  re-admitted  if  he  has  dis- 
charged one-third  of  his  liabilities,  he  is  not,  therefore, 
freed  from  those  liabilities.  He  is  expected  to  pay  the 
remaining  two-thirds  as  soon  as  he  can  ; and  every  year 
the  committee  inquires  into  the  state  of  his  affairs  until 
he  has  paid  his  creditors  203.  in  the  £. 

7.  CLERKS.  Every  member  on  his  applicatio.i  for 
admission  or  re-election  must  state  the  names  of  the  clerks, 
not  exceeding  five  in  number,  whom  he  intends  to  employ. 
This  docs  not  refer  to  the  clerks  whom  he  may  employ  in 
his  office,  but  to  the  clerks  who  have  admission  to  the 
House.  There  are  three  kinds  of  clerks : — 

fl)  An  authorised  clerk,  so  called  because  he  can  trans- 
act business  and  make  the  same  bargains  just  in  Uie  sa-ue 
way  aa  liLs  employer,  who  is  bound  by  the  contra/.t'^  m:.  ie 
by  the  clerk  on  his  behalf.  Each  member  is  allowed  ore 
such  authorised  clerk,  v/ho  cannot  deal  in  any  securities 
except  tfiose  in  which  his  emyiloyer  deals. 

(2)  Unauthorised  clerks,  of  whom  a member  may  employ 
two.  These  have  no  authority  to  deal  in  securitie?,  and 
are  employed  for  runuin;.'  messages  and  the  like  serwlc/is. 

(3)  Settling  Room  clerks,  who  check  bargains  and  do 
the  cAerical  v/ork  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  bar- 
gains. Of  these,  a member  may  cmi)Ioy  two.  A firm 
consisting  of  two  or  more  members  may  liave  nine  clcr!-_» — 
two  authorised,  tJiree  unauthorised,  and  four  Settling  lloom 
clerks.  As  members  now  have  to  be  clerks  for  two  ye  as 
before  they  can  be  admitted  as  members,  it  is  in  the  capacity 
of  one  of  these  clerks  they  must  servo  their  time.  No 
one  can  bo  a clerk  until  ho  is  seventeen  years  of  age,  nor 
can  he  bo  authorised  to  transact  business  until  ho  U 
twenty  years  of  age. 

The  entrance  fee  for  an  authorised  dork  is  60  guincae, 
fttid  the  annual  subscription  30  guineas  ; for  an  unauthorised 
clerk  the  entrance  fee  is  10  guineas  and  the  annual  sub- 
scription  12  guineas.  Settling  room  clerks  pay  rai  annual 
Bul).scription  of  8 guineas. 

8.  BROKERS  AND  JOBBERS.  Tho  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  must  not  carry  on  any  busine. is  outside 
the  Stock  Exchange.  They  fall  into  two  groujAS-  brokers 
and  jobbers,  or  dealers,  a division  wliich  is  pcvuiiar  to  the 
London  Stock  I'lxchange.  Tho  broker  acts  us  agent  on 
behalf  of  any  person  who  wishes  to  employ  him,  eith;  i-  to 
buy  sharas  on  his  account  or  to  sell  shares,  in  leturn  for 
wliich  tho  broker  receives  a coinniission  varying  in  amount, 
according  to  tho  nature  of  tho  sccurilie^s  bought  or  sold. 
Tho  jobber  is  always  ready  cither  to  buy  sliares  from  or 
to  sell  sb.ares  to  the  outside  public,  the  broker  acting  a < 
tho  go-between.  Tho  outsider  buys  from  or  sells  to  tlio 
jobber  through  tho  inedium  of  tho  brokt'r  (see  below). 
member  cannot  act  as  broker  and  jobber  at  the  same 
time,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  bis  changing  from 
one  class  to  tho  other. 

9.  PARTNERSHIP.  A broker  may  not  have  a jobber  as 
I partner,  nor  can  a member  of  the  Stock  Excliange  bt'  a 

partner  with  an  outsider;  but  there  is  no  partnership 
existing  when  a broker  agrees  with  an  outsitler  who 
sntroducoH  business  to  him  to  give  such  outsider,  wlio  is 
called  n “ ninaor,”  a bIuito  of  tho  commission  earned  on 
the  buaines.s  introduced,  on  tho  understamling  that  tho 
vuuner  shall  bear  a corresponding  proportion  of  any  losses 
that  may  ensue.  Accordingly,  ouch  agreoinents  are  very 
frequetit.  A “ runner  ” is  more  usually  describotl  as 
a “haif-com.  man,”  or  as  having  “a  seat  in  the  broker’s 
offioo.” 

10.  FAILURES  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  When 
a momber  of  tho  Stock  E-xchange  is  unablo  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  to  his  fellow-momhcrs,  he  is  “ hammered,” 
or  declared  a defaulter,  and  ceases  to  bo  a membex.  If 
ho  becomes  a bankrupt,  or  is  prove<l  to  bo  insolvent,  oven 
though  ho  may  not  bo  a defaulter  on  tho  Stock  Exchange, 
ho  coast>o  to  1)0  a member.  As,  liowever,  a member  is  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  other  business,  it  is  seldom  that  ho 
is  made  bankrupt,  because,  generally  speaking,  tho  bulk  of 
his  debts  is  duo  to  his  t'ollow-inembors,  who,  of  course,  a,ro 
forbidden  l)y  tho  rules  of  tho  Stock  Exchange  to  talto 
bankruptcy  proceedings  against  him.  Nor  ore  his  foUow- 
inombors  allowed  to  tide  him  over  his  dinionlties.  It  is 
the  duty  of  his  creditors  (to  whom  ho  cannot  fulfil  his 


: Stock  Exchange  engagements)  to  inform  ih.-  — ^ 

) at  once,  and  the  insolvent  member  is  thereupi-n 
I a defaulter. 

’ The  meinbcr  who  is  deeLir<.-d  a c rfauiter  u.  > hli  : ' - - 
; Exchange  a^^ta  takc-a  over  by  tho  OffitLil  A 
j All  his  barg.vias  which  have  n.-t  b.  .n  cv  c ii  '.  id  ar  - 
■ reversed  at  tu-  pricee  cuiTcat  b for-  the  r^^ 

. <i  :elaxeij  as  a defaulter,  the  priuu  being  ki.o.va  as  the 
t “hammer-price”  ml  is  fixei  by  t’ne  Oft.  . i A. -i 
i Thus,  suppose  the  defaulter  had  agr^pi  to  deiiTcr  ri.C'ti 
I of  stock  to  A at  iSa  per  tltd  of  st-ivik,  and  the  — mev 

j price  was  £85,  A would  hive  to  soil  the  -tock  b.'ick  ^t  e_‘, 

! and  would  claim  a.i  a creditor  for  the  di2crfr.ee  if  ilC’ 

i againsr  the  c ti  te  of  the  defaulter.  If,  on  the  other  band, 

! i.he  defaulter  hiui  bought  from  A 

I and  the  hamm  u price  is  Ho,  A ni'n*  luy  bik  tb"  .-r  cL 
I .at  82  and  hand  over  ‘he  vinJer-rice  i-f  tbJ  to  fh--  UfficAal 
i amount  of  *’ni*  ! .imj.  .‘'houli  the  defacKrr's 

j rcali.vf  a eo-  d div;  ; v’,  he-  nuy  be  re-adiiiitud  tc  t..c-  h* '-;k 
^ Exeiiange  ( ••  o •(. 

A Jobber  in  dcIaulL  tThere  a ;>>hter  is  i;i  jef.iult,  (oi* 

. liihiii'iesi  ro  -an  outsiuer  are  iisiiailj  mot  by  tlic 

' brekrr.  T'.  5Uppc»*e  « jotlnr  hj  i .'wrri'-d  to  bar  from 

i a memb-i  of  f:;''  p iMk'  £ltif  nI  ?'>.  11.,  tr  . .'ACtiou, 

of  cocTtir.  rr  . t I e done  thro  ich  a ( .'■■'■•i.-t.  At  the  time  the 
j jobber  is  lie  •: "i’’-  i a drf I’.'.t.'r  tho  vri  i*  Here  the 

, jol'bcr  o’AP-s  tb  • n .'--i  ler  the  cf  1 thL-.  dkebt. 

will  [irobabiy  le  h im'-l  by  ti.i’  o Lrokcr  with 
I whom  the  joi  L'-r  ra.iJo  ilis  bjr/.. . fer  tl.oa-.x  the 

broker  is  in  no  way  iubio,  lie  n.ay  prclfr  t.j  dw  li  ircc  the 
; debt  rather  l-.jci.'E  n r’,;.'  u :’.-:  ii.r  thus 

1 la-es  an  ! i:i  itt.y  - -•  jU  li'.a;  he  di.'.  - L)  the 

I lose,  oi  h:.<  biiri-.ii:..  'or  he  si  i'  l-rr;  the  j.tork  f jf  wliich  the 

j defaulter  v-ro;  uii  ibl:-  ;o  p.sj. 

! A BrD'csr  in  drkulh  W ipTo  a breker  a defatilter. 

; tli6  biirc'i-iii-''  i>et.\s?ca  th?  acd  thf  btx'fcer’^  rlient 

i are  ci  rnyb-  < b ‘Hi--  I'l, i-.  liinii-..e',f  in  n tc  l-r® 

! d»'-(.')!;.tii  ’ ' reV'T.  T.'.e  r.:  nt  nn  ' .i  ^•^rsor)tlly 

j comj'li-'  ! I’u'  b .r-)ii:i,  -.r  anutl-cr  orokcr  nuy  Iv*  employed 

to  do  AO. 


I COSDLCT  or  STOCK  EKCIIASOE  BLSISESS. 

■ 1.  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  PRICES.  I’hir  is  the  pocorri  of  tba 

j priero  of  s-vuiiues  ruls'.g  -in  tn-:  St<vk  I'.x  h.in:<  . li  ii 
j is.siKvl  twice  a day  uiiucr  t);.*  authority  of  tii  • C onmiittc'-r, 
and  no  njemb'’'  is  .ailowrd  to  j ubnsl.  .a  list  lurarilf.  The 
list  rontrins  the  n.iiiu'ti  of  over  scvs.rities.  ihe 

first  edition  apjearu  af  o!io  o’clcKk,  atid  the  "vrond  at 
threo  o'clock  ; l.’n»:  i iuch  bmiiricv-  :e  transacted  .after  the 
latter  hour,  and.  therefore,  ihe  oh.ci.al  iist  is  not  to  ba 
depeiuhxi  upon  ic  I'lve  the  lu^ual  market  pneo  of  a par- 
ticular .security  a?  a given  moment.  At  Lot  it  gives  tho 
public  a rough  id  a (aymeti: -■■s  Eccuratel  of  ihe  nnv-kcC 
prices,  and  en  ■hh  3 ait  cutiidcr  to  ciu'ck  bar.^  iius  dens 
for  him  wit’a  othfr  b.<xgai:',.-=;  in  tho  .iirne  seeurity  done  for 
others  on  tho  - rr-’  day.  h'-om  tho  offioi.yl  ii->r  one  may 
see  whi'tl'.or  th.''  s.'-eiirily  is  a }it>‘miu:n  or  ..t  a diseoimt, 
or  at  par.  i -no  pound  share's  quoted  at  1^1 4 * 

premium  of  from  12s.  6\1.  to  17s.  fii!.— £1  12<.  fid.  bt'Uig 
tlio  jobber’s  biivint  {uic.*  and  £l  ITs.  fid.  bis  selling  price. 
AVliero  tho  quotation  is  tJio  s.aino  as  the  nominal  value  of 
tho  share.s,  tho  price  is  at  par;  when  it  is  below  tho  nominal 
value,  tho  shan'^  are  .at  a discount. 

Sometimes  the  letters  x.-i.  appear  in  the  quotation.  In 
that  case  tho  dealings  in  th.e  shares  or  st'ourilies  are  “ex 
dividend.”  that  is.  the  price  iloos  not  entitle  tlie  buyer  to 
the  dividend  that  has  just  Ih'ou  di'clare^l  or  is  about  to 
be  paiii  on  the  .securities.  Where  tlie.se  letters  do  not 
ap[)eax  tho  securilv  is  sold  “cum  dividend.’  that  is,  the 
prioo  paid  for  the  stock  enables  the  buyer  to  claim  any 
dividend  which  is  about  to  be  p;ud  on  thorn. 

Similarly  the  shares  may  be  quoted  “ ex  now."  " ex 
rights,”  ” ox  all.”  In  tfiat'ciise  the  seller  n'taiiis  whatever 
ritfiits  or  priv ilw’tv  are  iuoliided  under  these  t erms — • • new  '* 
geuenvlly  means  the  rLcht  of  a shavohoUier  to  subscribe 
ou  favourable  U'rms  for  now  sliaros  in  his  company,  when 
tlio  cjipitsd  i-s  being  increased.  " Rieht-s  ” raiiy  mean  the 
privilege  of  a shareholder  of  subscribing  for  .Shan's  in  .a  new 
comp.any,  of  which  his  own  company  is  the  parent.  “ .Ml  ” 
iucludes  those  rights,  and  the  right  to  an  aocruiug  dividend. 
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2.  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A QUOTATION.  In  order  that  the 
stocks  and  shares  of  a company,  or  that  any  othcT  security 
should  obtain  a quotation  on  the  official  list,  it  must 
possess  certain  features,  and  the  pei-sons  who  wish  the 
security  to  obtain  the  quotation  must  observe  certain 
rules.  If  it  is  the  shares  of  a company,  the  company  must 
be  hona  fide,  and  of  sufficient  magnitude,  usually  £50,000 
is  the  minimum  capital  required  for  an  oQicial  quotation. 
Two-thirds  of  the  nominal  capital  must  have  bfxn  un<’on. 
ditionally  allotted  to  the  public,  that  is,  the  jjublio  must 
get  two-thirds  of  the  shares,  while  the  vendor  and  others 
cannot  get  more  than  one-third.  The  following  documer>t  s 
amongst  others  must  be  deposited  with  the  committee — tijo 
prospectus,  the  articles  of  association,  the  allotment  bofjl:, 
certified  copies  of  contracts  and  agreements,  the  banker’s 
pass-book,  and  a certificate  from  the  bankers  stating  t;  o 
amount  of  deposits  received.  It  will  be  seen  that  cotnpaiii.-s 
which  do  not  issue  a prospectus  may  not  bo  able  to  obtain 
a quotation  on  the  official  list,  and,  as  owing  to  the 
stringency  of  the  Companies  Act  of  IIKJO,  many  cotnpMiies 
do  not  issue  a prospectus,  they  might  find  a difficuliy  in 
getting  the  j>ublio  to  take  up  shaies  but  for  the  {)roi‘e^.s 
known  as  “ making  a market.” 

3.  MAKING  A MARKET.  This  operation  i i ca-ri.tjJ  out 
before  the  shares  have  been  allotted  to  the  publi  -.  'J  ho 
promoters  of  the  company  instruct  brokers  to  buy,  the 
shares  on  the  market,  bidding  a price  a little  above  tic  ir 
nominal  value,  in  return  for  which  ho  r<  ( < iv<  H his  com- 
mission. The  promoters  who  hold  the  shares  arrange  with 
a jobber  to  sell  them,  and  the  jobber,  knowing  thrit  he 
can  get  from  the  promoters  any  number  of  the  Kh.arcs  at 
a fixed  price,  carries  out  the  deal,  because  any  price  w hif-h 
he  can  get  for  them  above  the  fi.Kcd  price  is  ho  much  profit 
to  him.  Other  brokers  are  then  instnictcd  to  buy  from 
and  to  sell  to  the  jobber  or  jobbers,  and  the  price  is 
artificially  stimulated,  so  that  the  shares  arc  boon  at  a 
premium.  Then  the  outside  public,  thinking  that  tlio 
deal  is  good,  apply  for  shares  to  bo  allotted  them,  thinking 
that  after  allotment  they  will  bo  able  to  sell  them  at  u 
premium.  Of  course,  if  they  rush  to  sell,  a slump  in  the 
price  ensues,  and  their  loss  may  bo  heavy,  hut  the  i)romoters 
have  gained  a large  amount  at  their  expense. 

4.  SPECIAL  SETTLEMENT.  With  the  object  of  get  { ing 
a quotation  on  the  official  list  the  Committee  appoints 
a special  sottlomont  with  regard  to  the  dealings  in  tie’ 
stocks  and  shares  of  a now  company.  B^irgains  made 
concerning  the  securities  and  shares  of  a new  conqiany 
are  not  enforced  by  the  Stock  E-tchango  until  a npi  ci.Il 
settlement  has  been  made.  Until  that  time  memher-! 
who  have  agreed  to  sell  and  to  buy  such  securities  cannot 
so  far  as  the  Stock  Exchange  is  concerned  bo  com  pell -'d 
to  pay  for  the  securities  or  to  deliver  such  securities.  '!'o 
meet  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Committee  appoints  a spci  ial 
settling  day,  but  before  fixing  this  day,  the  Committee 
have  to  be  satisfied  that  certain  conditions  have  been 
complied  with.  These  conditions  are  practically  the  same 
as  for  obtaining  a quotation  on  the  official  list. 

6.  BUSINESS  OP  A BROKER.  Members  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  are  divided  into  brokers  and 
jobbers.  By  this  arrangement  an  outsidor  can  employ 
the  skill  and  experience  of  a broker,  who  is  triviued  in  all 
the  ways  of  Stock  Exchange  transactions,  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  his  dealings  with  the  jobber.  Ho  is  thus 
enabled  to  get  better  terms  from  the  jobber  than  ha  other- 
wise would.  Further,  the  broker  has  to  do  many  other 
things  besides  the  mere  negotiation  of  sales  and  purchases. 
He  gives  advice  as  to  the  best  investments,  informs  his 
clients  when  they  can  buy  or  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  sees 
to  the  transfers  of  stocks,  obtains  share  certificates  for 
his  clients -who  have  bought  shares,  and  where  the  client 
is  unable  to  take  up  stock  or  shares  -which  he  has  agreed 
to  buy  and  to  pay  for  them  at  the  settlement,  arranges  for 
the  “ carrying  over  ” of  the  shares  to  the  next  settlement. 
The  commission  which  he  receives  covers  the  payment  for 
all  these  services.  The  amount  of  this  commission  varies, 
and  frequently  on  the  same  class  of  busine^  different 
clients  are  charged  different  rates  : — 
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' It  in,  therefore,  a ruk-,  wi-or  f.>r  .)  j>  -rM  ii  \tk"  w.  bo.s  to 
; deal  in  stock  or  .sli.ir'-s  to  >.  > > llit'-u  -h  .t  i ii mbr-r  of  the 
I Stock  E.veh.inye.  Wo  do  not.  1:  -w -v*  r.  i « an  to  imply 
that  all  outside  brokers  arc  to  If  a\o;di*l.  There  are 
many  who  do  a mo-t  reputable  bu>in«  ''.  .-^nd  who  serve 
a most  u-setul  puriKXs-e  as  a connecting  link  between  the 
inside  broker  and  clients  dealing  only  occ.i.sionaily  in 
shares,  and  also  as  a medium  for  the  tr.insu-renoe  of 
unquoted  shares,  wlfich  the  regular  broker  knows  little  or 
nothing  about,  and  in  -which  he  takes  httle  or  no  interest. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  provinces,  where  the  outside 
broker  deals  largely  in  local  shares,  and  may  practically 
be  the  only  medium  for  dealings  in  them.  A client  should 
be  most  careful  in  selecting  Es  man  of  business,  whether 
he  employ's  an  inside  or  an  outside  broker,  but  especially 
so  in  the  latter  case,  as  the  calling  has  become  the  happy- 
hunting  ground  of  many  men  of  unscrupulous  character, 

8.  BROKER  AND  CLIENT.  A broker  usually  requires 
from  a client  a reference  as  to  the  client’s  ability  to  meet 
his  engagements.  In  other  cases  the  client  must  deposit 
money  or  securities  as  “ cover  ” in  order  that  the  broker 
may  not  suffer  in  case  there  is  a loss  on  the  transaction 
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•which  the  client  might  not  be  able  to  meet.  A broker  is  ; 
not  permitted  to  transact  business  for  an  employee  -without  i 
the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  j 
‘‘  carry  over  for  such  a client,  where  the  client  is  unable  : 
to  take  up  stock  which  he  has  agreed  to  buy,  or  to  deliver 
stock  which  he  has  agreed  to  sell. 

The  broker  must  obtain  the  best  bargain  that  he  can 
for  his  client,  and  must  not  sell  at  a lower  rate  to,  or  buy  | 
at  a higher  rate  from,  a jobber  than  could  be  obtained 
from  other  dealers  in  the  same  market.  He  is  only  an  | 
agent,  and,  therefore,  cannot  act  as  principal,  and,  there- 
fore, if  a client  instructs  him  to  purchase  securities  in  the  j 
market,  the  broker  must  not  sell  his  own  securities  to  the  j 
client.  Wherever,  however,  a broker  receives  instructions  j 
from  a client  to  sell  a security,  and  at  the  same  time 
receives  an  order  from  another  client  to  buy  the  same 
security,  he  may  transact  what  is  called  a “ cross  beu-gain,”  ! 

i.e.  transfer  the  security  directly  from  the  seller  to  the  ; 
buyer,  receiving  a commission  from  each.  In  such  a case  ■ 
he  ia  supposed,  before  making  such  a bargain,  to  inform 
his  principals,  i.e.  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  i 

As  the  broker  is  bound  to  meet  his  engagements  with  : 
the  jobber  -with  whom  he  deals,  on  pain  of  being  declared  i 
a defaulter,  ho  has  to  look  to  his  client  to  be  reimbursed,  ; 
and  to  be  indemnified  for  all  liabilities  arising  out  of  the  ' 
business  which  ho  transacts  for  his  client.  The  Stock 
Exchange,  however,  does  not  recognise  the  outsider,  and  ' 
looks  to  tho  broker  to  meet  all  his  engagements.  Hence, 
where  brokers  transact  speculative  business  for  cUents, 
they  have  to  bo  very  careful  us  to  the  character  and  the 
financial  standing  of  their  clients. 

STOCK'  EXCHANGE  TRANSACTIONS.  j 

1.  A TYPICAL  CASE  EXPLAINED.  In  order  to  mrd.e  i 
an  ordinary  deal  for  buying  and  selling  securities  easily  j 
intelligible,  a very  simple  example  will  be  given.  A,  the  I 
holder  of  stock,  instructs  his  broker  to  sell  out,  und  B 
instructs  his  broker  to  buy  a similar  quantity  of  the  sau)o  ; 
stock. 

(«)  B’s  broker,  acting  on  instructions,  goes  to  tho  jobber  | 
with  whom  be  usually  deals  in  that  class  of  business,  and  , 
asks  him  to  name  a price  for  that  stock  without  stating  j 
whether  he  wishes  to  buy  from  the  jobber  or  to  sell  to  him.  I 
Had  the  broker  stated  that  he  wished  to  buy,  tho  jobber  | 
might  be  tempted  to  name  a slightlj'  higher  price,  in  the  1 
hope  of  securing  an  extra  profit ; on  tlve  other  hand,  if 
the  broker  stated  that  he  wished  to  sell  to  the  jobber,  tho 
jobber  would  have  named  a lower  y)rice.  Accordingly, 
the  jobber  names  two  prices,  say  78|-78^,  the  lower  price 
being  the  amount  the  jobber  will  give  for  £100  of  the  stock, 
tho  higher  price  being  the  one  at  which  he  will  st^ll  the  same 
quantity.  Of  course,  it  must  bo  understood  that,  unless 
expressly  stated,  the  jobber  does  not  undcrt^\ko  to  buy 
or  to  sell  any  quantity  of  the  stock  at  tho  pi  iccs  iiame<l. 

It  is  only  a limited  amount  (settled  by  the  rules)  to  which 
he  binds  himself.  B’s  broker,  being  satisficxi  with  tho  ^ 
price  name<l,  buys  from  tho  jobber  the  amount  which  his  | 
client  has  instructed  him  to  buy.  The  jobber  and  tho  j 
broker  each  make  a note  of  the  bargain,  which  is  the  next  ! 
morning  cheeked  by  their  dorks  to  see  iif  the  entries  made 
by  each  are  identical. 

(6)  B’a  broker  next  makes  out  a contract  note  and 
sends  it  to  B,  to  inform  him  that  liis  instnictions  have  been 
carried  out.  1’he  note  contains  the  date  of  the  transaction, 
the  name  of  the  broker,  the  name  of  tho  buyer  for  whom 
he  has  bought  the  stock,  and  the  amount  and  tho  price  of 
tho  stock,  to  which  is  added  tho  brokerage  (broker’s 
commission),  the  amount  of  tho  stamp  duties,  and  tho 
fee  for  registering  the  buyer’s  name  in  the  books  of  the 
compaiw  whoso  stocks  or  shares  are  being  dealt  in, 

(o)  IS^ome  time,  however,  lias  to  elapse  liofore  the  shares 
are  actually  transferred  to  B,  the  purcliaser.  Tho  time 
for  settlement  on  tho  Stock  Exchange  occurs,  in  the 
I majority  of  cases,  twice  a month.  Tho  settlement  time 
lasts  tlireo  days  in  the  case  of  ordinary  securities,  and  four 
days  in  that  of  mining  securities.  On  the  second  day, 
called  Ticket  Day,  B’s  broker  will  pass  to  the  jobber  from 


whom  he  agreed  to  buy  the  stock  a ticket  bearing  tbo 
name  of  his  client  who  has  bought  the  stock,  and  to  ■-hoiu 
it  is  to  be  transferred,  and  the  name  of  the  broker  himself 
who  is  responsible  for  the  payment.  The  jobber,  mean- 
while, has  procured  the  stock,  which  he  has  agreed  to 
deliver.  This  stock  he  Las  obtained  from  some  broker 
who  has  been  instructed  by  a client  to  s -il  it,  it  may 
he  from  A’s  broker  who,  as  has  been  said,  was  instructoi 
to  selh 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  ticket  wf.l  pa«  throaeh 
many  hands,  and  have  a correspon  Jinj  nunn^er  of  names  oi. 
it  before  it  reaches  the  broker  of  the  ultim-ite  seller  cf  t';  e 
stoek,  who  in  the  example  given  is  A.  Lj  means  of 
ticket,  A and  B are  brought  together. 

(d)  The  seller  or  Lis  broker  now  prepares  the  transfer 
deed,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  seller,  in  which  the  seller  A 
agrees  to  transfer  the  stock  to  the  buyer  B,  in  considerati-  . 
of  tho  price  which  i.-«  stated  in  the  transfer  form,  and  tu- 
buyer  agrees  to  take  the  stock  subject  to  the  same  conditi . 
uniier  which  the  seller  held  them.  This  transfer  form, 
together  with  tlie  seller’s  stock  certificate,  is  sent  on  to  B’s 
broker,  who  obtai.us  B's  seal  and  signature  to  the  deed, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  settlement,  which  is  cai-tU 
SeUling  Day.  the  buyer  bands  over  the  purchase-money. 

(e)  The  b."oker  for  B thea  sends  the  transfer  dc^  d and 
tho  stock  certificat’c  the  company  whose  stc.k  jr  sh  ri>» 
have  been  bought  and  sold.  The  company  then  registers 
the  buyer’s  nauic  in  their  books  as  the  hold'-r  of  such  stock 
or  shares,  and  in  due  course  sends  a stock  or  share  certificate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  buyer’s  broker,  intimating  that 
the  buyer’s  name  has  been  registered  as  that  of  the  owner 
of  the  stoc  k or  shares.  The  broker  then  sends  the  certificate 
to  the  buyer. 

seller  of  tho  stock  may  observe  that  the  price  state  1 
in  the  triasfiT  fonn,  which  tlie  buyer  h.cs  to  pay,  l-  not- 
the  same  as  he  (the  seller  ri'-  civcs.  iliis  Ls  acc  ounted  (or 
by  the  fact  that  tho  Bcller  cold  his  stock  at  tlie  price  wbicii 
his  broker  could  obtain  from  tliO  jobber  who  boiicht  tl.c 
stock,  and  as  the  stock  may  have  been  sold  several  time  i 
over  before  it  reaches  tlie  ultimate  buyer’s  broker,  tbor 
will  naturally  be  a diUerence  between  the  price  which  ti: 
ultimate  seller  receives  and  which  the  ultimate  buyer 
to  pay. 

2.  THE  SETTLEMENT.  Mention  h.as  boon  made  of  the 
“Settlement”  ns  the  time  at  which  stock  exchange 
transactions  are  arrange<i  and  settled.  (.Icnerolly  speaking, 
tlie  larger  portion  of  business  is  done,  not  for  ready  cash 
but  for  the  account.  The  length  of  an  account  is  about 
a fortnight,  such  account  ending  on  tho  first  of  the  three 
days  of  tho  settlement.  In  tho  case  of  consob  and  other 
English  and  Indian  Government  securities,  the  account 
is  for  n month. 

3.  CONTANGO  DAY.  Tho  first  day  of  tho  settlement  is 
Contango  or  Mnking-u p Day,  on  which  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  wish  to  postpone  settlement  of  their 
accounts  enrry  them  over  to  the  next  fortnightly  accocii-, 
and  for  so  doing  they  ni.av  or  may  not  have  to  pay  a price. 
The  carrying  over  postpones  payment  of  the  purchas«'. 
money  for  the  stock,  and,  of  course,  delivery  of  the  stock. 
If  the  security  is  abundant,  and  the  seller  will  have  no 
difliculty  in  delivering  the  stock,  he  will  make  the  purchaser 
pay  a certain  rato  of  interest  if  the  purchaser  is  unable  to 
take  up  the  stock  and  to  pay  for  it  until  the  next  settlement. 
If,  however,  the  seller  finds  a dillioulty  in  deUvering  the 
stock,  owing  to  its  scarcity  or  some  other  cause,  he  will 
pay  to  the  purchaser  as  an  allowance  for  postponing  de- 
livery, a sum  of  money.  This  payment  is  called  ” b.ack- 
wardation.”  But  suppose  the  st'llors  have  a dilhcuh.y  in 
procuring  the  stock,  and  tho  purchasers  are  themselves  at 
the  same  time  anxious  to  postpone  settlement,  neither 
party  has  to  pay  anything  for  the  carry  over.  When  this 
is  the  state  of  affairs,  the  rate  is  said  to  bo  even.  In  the 
mining  market  there  are  two  contango  days,  making  the 
period  over  which  the  .settlement  extends  four  d.aa’-s. 

4.  TICKET  DAY.  The  second  day  of  the  sottleinent  is 
Ticket  Day  or  Name  Day.  On  that  day  a member  (broker) 
who  has  bought  securities  for  the  Recount,  htvnds  to  the 
member  (jobber)  from  whom  he  purchased  the  securities, 
a ticket  l^aring  tho  amount  tuid  the  description  of  the 
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security.  The  ticket  also  bears  the  name  of  the  member 
to  whom  the  ticket  is  issued,  i.c*.  to  the  selling  member 
(jobber),  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  security 
is  to  bo  transferred,  and  who,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate 
purchaser  of  the  security.  He  is  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  the  buying  member  has  acted.  As  usually  happens, 
the  member  (jobber)  to  whom  the  ticket  is  given  has 
himself  not  got  the  security,  but  has  during  the  account 
agreed  to  buy  them  from  another.  Accordingly,  he  passes 
tlie  ticket  on  to  that  other  member,  and  endorses  that 
member’s  name  on  it.  He,  in  turn,  may  hand  it  to  another, 
and  in  the  case  of  securities  that  are  the  subject  of  much 
speculative  business,  there  may  be  a score  of  names 
endorsed  on  it.  Thus  the  ticket  is  passed  from  hand  to  j 
hand  until  it  roadies  the  broker  of  the  ultimatfi  seller  who  I 
has  actuallj/^  got  the  security.  In  this  way  the  ultimate  I 
buyer  and  the  ultimate  seller  are  brought  together,  and 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  security  conijdctcd.  I 

5.  SETTLING  DAY.  The  last  day  of  tiro  settlement  is  I 
called  Settling  Day  or  Pay  Day.  On  tliis  day  payment  j 
must  be  made  for  securities  agreed  to  be  bought,  and  the  ■ 
aecuritieo,  if  payable  to  bearer  or  order,  nmst  then  bo  : 
handed  over.  In  the  case  of  registered  securities,  a further  ' 
period  of  ton  days  is  allowed  in  which  to  co/iiplete  the  | 
liolivcry.  If  the  bargain  has  been  one  not  for  the  actual  ' 
Halo  and  delivery  of  seciiritics,  but  merely  one  to  pay  ' 
“ dificronces,”  then  the  dil'l'eronce  must  bo  paid  on  the 
settling  day.  (Sec  “Dift'crcnccs”  in  Commercial  J}ictionari/.) 

0.  BULLS  AND  BEARS.  These  two  classes  ol  operators 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  assist  in  making  business  lively. 

A BuLii  is  one  who  agrees  to  buy  stock  at  a lixed  price 
which  he  docs  not  w’ant,  in  the  hope  that  when  the  settle- 
ment arrives  the  price  will  have  gone  up,  and  that  by 
Helling  the  stock  which  ho  agreed  to  buy  lie  will  bo  able  to 
realise  a profit.  That  profit  being  tho  dificrcnco  bctwe«-n 
the  price  at  which  he  agreed  to  buy  and  tho  price  to  which  ' 
the  stock  has  risen.  Practically  the  profit  is  represented 
by  the  difference  between  the  buying  price  and  the  , 
“ making-up  price.”  This  price  is,  in  the  case  of  govern-  ' 
ment  securities  and  corporation  stocks,  tho  uvernge  prii-e  j 
of  such  securities  between  11  o’clock  and  12. ‘15  o’clwl;  ; 
on  tho  settling  day  ; in  the  case  of  other  securities,  it  is 
the  average  dining  the  two  days  preceding  tho  settlement. 

A Beak  is,  on  tlic  other  hand,  a person  who  has  agrcKl 
to  sell  at  a fixed  price  stock  which  he  does  not  possess,  in 
the  hope  that  before  tho  settlement  arrives  the  price  will 
have  fallen,  and  then  ho  can  buy  the  stock  at  the  lower  price 
and  deliver  it  at  the  agreed  price,  which  Ls  higher,  thereby 
securing  a profit.  His  profit  will  bo  the  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  making-\ip  price. 

Naturally  the  interests  of  tlio  bulls  and  the  bears  are 
antagonistic — the  one  anxious  that  prices  should  go  up, 
the  other  desirous  that  prices  should  'fall.  Hence  each 
class  employs  every  means  in  their  power,  either  to  elevate 
or  to  depress  prices  according  to  their  interests.  Should 
the  bears  succeed,  they  very  often  depress  prices  much 
lower  than  they  ordinarily  would  fall,  but  the  decreased 
price  tends  to  stimulate  buying,  and  so  prices  tend  to  rise. 

If  the  bears  then  are  called  upon  to  deliver  the  stock  which 
they  had  agreed  to  deliver,  they  may  find  themselves  in 
a tight  corner,  because  they  may  not  bo  able  to  secure  the 
stock  except  at  greatly  euchanced  prices ; in  fact,  they 
may  bo  forced  to  procure  the  stock  from  the  very  operators 
to  whom  they  had  agreed  to  sell.  Needless  to  say,  a stiff 
price  is  exacted  from  them  by  this  process,  known  as 
“ squeezing  the  bears.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bulls 
have  succeeded  in  forcing  up  prices,  they  may  find  that 
this  will  lessen  the  demand  for  the  stock,  and  when  they 
come  to  re-sell  they  may  have  great  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  their  stock,  except  at  greatly  diminished  prices. 

7.  OPTIONS,  DEALING  IN.  An  option  is  the  right  to 
buy  from  a certain  person  stock  at  a certain  price  at  a given 
future  time,  in  which  case  it  is  described  as  a “ call  ” 
option ; or  it  may  be  the  right  to  sell  to  a certain  person 
a given  stock  at  a certain  price  at  a stated  future  time,  in 
which  case  it  is  described  as  a “ put  option ; ” or  it  may  be 
a double  or  straddle,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  described,  “ a put 


and  call  option,”  that  is  one  which  gives  its  holder  a right 
either  to  buy  or  to  sell  to  tho  same  person  a given  quaotitv 
of  stock  at  a fixed  price  at  a certain  future  time.  TIm 
option  may  bo  exereijed  at  any  time  v.-ithiu  the  period 
specified,  v/liich  may  be  citla  r a day  or  six  weeks,  the  Umit 
recognised  by  tho  rules  of  the  Stex^k  Exchange,  though  in 
practice  a longer  p( -ifKi  i;  frequently  allow txi  for  its 
exercise.  The  price  j Ad  fi>r  the  jirivilege  ol  t-'xercibing  an 
option  i:-;  a liercentaire,  (ju  the  value  of  th<i  htock. 

Suppose  A givei  li  1 p'-r  cent,  for  the  coll  trf  some  stock 
at  90.  If  then  ti.e  nto  k should  rise,  say  to  '.hi,  A will 
exorcise  his  option,  for  in  that  case  he  will  make  a profit 
of  1 per  cent.,  becuiiso  after  paying  for  the  stock  and  the 
option,  he  v/ill  be  able  to  sell  the  at  92.  If,  however, 

the  stock  doea  not  iie  “nlucieritlv  to  give  Lini  a jirout,  or 
if  it  falls  in  value,  Ir  will  th*-  option.  His  loss 

in  that  ca.'^e  being  nu  rdy  the  jiri.  j pain  for  the  option. 
It  will  thu^i  1)!'  SI  "11  tl.at  it  “('.ill  “ option  is  bought  bv  a 
person  \vh<>  is  in  til'- '.nil  ji.iuliu;.  i-  a “ huJJ.'  Co;ivon»elv, 
a person  wli-j  has  u “ pu;  ’ optn.ii  l.<,p.‘.i  that  tho  w'curity 
will  full  in  [>  'ii  e,  ui.  1 fluii  li"  re.-'i-iiilikv)  I “ bear.”  Tho 
gambling  eli  ruent,  t!io  i_'.i  it  i urn'-s  in  ui  tiie  exercising 
of  the  binglc  oj  iion,  is  nmi  h eas.'-r  sc-i-n  in  the  “ double' 
option.  In  tii  Kiiig!,i  iipli.ni,  a ji  r • -n  rr.iv  h ave  good 
re'uson  to  bi-lieve  th.it  tii'-  [irke  ol  a (“rtain  i ‘.o  k will  rise; 
ho  will  i,lun  jmrehi-'-  a ‘ (■  ill'’  option,  '>r  Ik-  niav  have 
equally  good  n-.u-wii  (..r  llnnkin.'  th  a tin-  pre  e will  faU. 
luid,  eeeordingly,  w-  mM  uctjui.o  a “ pat  " option.  But 
in  a doubh-  option,  u h n in.iti.  r oi  indillereMee  to  him 
whether  the  k or  falls,  j roval'  ‘1  il  riv.,  sufficiently 
high  or  falls  uutlii-i 'otly  h-w  to  iikik'-  it  wortli  his  while  to 
( .verciso  tho  option.  It  ii,  tkei.  t<(re,  with  him  a pure 
matter  of  ch  uice. 


BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

KINDS  OF  BANKS.  According  to  their  functioni 
liunlcs  arc  either  b.  iik.s  of  (leposit  c.r  banks  of  issue.  A 
bank  of  deposit  h.ei  imi  !y  ih  - right  to  rtxeive  inonev 
from  depasitor.s,  but  han  no  power  to  i-vue  notce.  A bank 
of  iusue  ha-;,  «3  its  n.inic  implies,  tlic  right  to  receive 
depa-lit■^  and  tho  pow  -r  to  i.-  ue  lank  not<-s.  In  England 
and  WaleH  V(  : v few  b.uik.H  are  baiik-  (<f  i."*-!!!',  the  right  to 
issue  uoti.s  being  coulni  d chiclly  to  the  Hunk  ot  England, 
which  cannot  issue  not  -s  of  a less  fiu  (’  vain.-  than  £5.  But 
in  Ireland  mid  in  Seotlaii  !.  most  of  the  banks  have  power 
to  issue  note-:,  and  tlk-y  aic  not  r'-strictovl  to  the  issue  of 
five  pound  notes,  but  m.i)'  issue  uotea  for  any  number  of 
pounds,  from  one  pound  and  ujnvards. 

According  as  tho  banks  are  owned  by  a private 
individual  or  a number  cf  individuals  (not  being  in- 
corporated), or  by  a corponate  body,  banks  are  said  to  be 
private  banks  or  joint-stock  banks.  Of  these  a brief 
description  will  be  given  presently,  but  before  doing  so,  an 
account  wiU  be  furnished  of  the  Bank  of  Encland,  os  it 
occupies  a position  somewhat  different  from  that  cf  aii 
other  banks 

THE  BASK  OF  BSGLAND. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  not  a State  Bank,  but  it  is  the 
bank  in  which  the  revenue  collected  by  the  Government 
from  all  parts  of  the  countiy  Ls  deposited,  and  it  is  the 
agent  for  the  government  in  transacting  all  such  financial 
business  as  relates  to  tho  r<u;5iag  of  government  loans, 
whether  for  permanent  or  for  temporary  purposes.  On 
account  of  its  peculiar  business,  other  banks  have  found 
it  convenient  to  deposit  a certain  amount  of  their  cash 
with  it,  and  every  bank  which  is  a member  of  the  Clearing 
House  (q.v.)  must  keep  an  account  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
Apart  from  these  circumstances,  the  Bank  of  England  is 
in  the  same  position  as  all  other  banks,  and  conducts  its 
business  like  other  banks  with  a view  of  earning  dividends 
for  its  proprietors,  or  holders  of  Bank  of  England  stock 
as  they  are  called. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Bank  was  £1,200,000,  but 
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!rom  time  to  time  it  was  increased,  till  in  1810  it  amounted 
to  £14,553,000,  at  which  figure  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

1.  THE  BANK  CHARTER  ACT.  Owing  to  the  fre- 
quency and  the  gravity  of  commercial  crises  due  to  the 
great  number  of  banks  that  suspended  payment  during 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
was  passed  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Bank  of 
England  on  a sounder  basis,  and  of  regulating  the  issue 
of  bank  notes  by  the  various  banks  throughout  England 
and  Wales.  By  this  Act  the  Issue  Department  and  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  com- 
pletely separated.  The  Bank  was  prohibited  by  this  Act 
from  issuing  notes  exceeding  £14,000,000  in  value  unless 
it  had  an  equivalent  in  gold  coin  or  bullion  for  the  amount 
of  such  excess.  But  where  a bank  having  the  power  of 
issuing  notes  should  relinquish  the  right  to  issue,  the  Act 
empowered  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  increase  its  issue  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
issue  relinquished.  In  consequence  of  this  provision 
the  total  “fiduciary  issue”  of  the  Bank’s  notes  has 
gradually  grown,  and  on  February  8th,  1905,  amounted 
to  £18,450,000.  For  every  note  issued  in  excess  of  this 
amount  an  equal  amount  of  gold  coin  or  bullion  must  bo 
kept  in  reserve  in  its  coSers.  Moreover,  the  Bank  is 
bound  to  publish  every  week  a statement  showing  the 
position  of  the  Banking  and  the  Issue  Departments. 
This  report  is  known  as  the  “ Bank  Return  ” (sec  below). 

By  the  Bank  Charter  Act  it  was  enacted  that  if  any 
bank  ceased  issuing  notes  it  could  not  afterwards  claim 
the  right  to  issue,  and  any  bank  not  having  the  right  to 
issue  notes  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  could  not  in 
the  future  acquire  the  right  to  issue  notes.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  so  many  country  banks  that  previously 
issued  notes  have  ceased  to  do  so  that  at  the  present  time 
the  issue  of  notes  by  English  Banks,  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  is  practically  unimportant.  There  are  still 
thirty-eight  provincial  English  banks  that  issue  notes,  but 
the  average  amount  of  .«uch  notes  in  circulation  does  not 
exceed  £750,000.  So  seldom,  indeed,  do  these  “ courrtry  ” 
notes  come  into  the  hands  of  most  men,  that  the  term 
“Bank  Note”  is  with  most  people  synorrymous  with 
“ Bank  of  England  Note.” 

How  far  the  Act  of  1844  has  preverrted  losses  to  the  public 
through  the  banks  suspeirding  payment  is  a moot  point. 
The  fact  remains  that  on  three  occasions,  1847,  1857,  and 
I 1866,  the  Act  has  had  to  be  suspeirded,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  empowered  to  issue  notes  to  any  amount. 
Farther,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  issue  of 
notes  is  only  one  form  of  a banker’s  indebtedness  to 
i the  public,  and  if  he  is  forbidden  to  issue  credit  or 
loans  in  that  shape,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
' from  making  his  loans  or  issuing  his  credit  in  another. 
This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done.  Since  the  growth 
of  the  system  of  making  payments  by  cheque,  payments 
by  means  of  notes  are  not  made  to  anytliing  like  the 
extent  of  earlier  days.  In  fact,  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  can  hardly  bo  said  to  circulate  at  all.  They  are 
issued  by  the  Bank,  and  in  a very  short  time  find  their 
way  back  again,  and  it  is  a rule  of  the  Bank  not  to  re-issue 
such  notes.  Accordingly,  when  an  ordinary  banker  makes 
an  advance  to  a customer,  he  does  not  lend  the  customer 
notes  and  gold,  what  he  does  is  to  place  the  amount  so 
lent  to  the  customer’s  credit,  and  the  customer,  in  order 
to  make  payments  or  to  discharge  his  obligations,  can  draw 
cheques  against  that  amount.  Of  course  the  customer 
may  draw  all  the  amount  in  notes  or  gold,  but  in  practice 
this  is  not  done  to  any  great  extent.  Now  the  law  places 
no  restriction  on  the  amount  which  the  banker  so  lends, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  real  need  for  placing  any 
restriction  on  his  power  of  lending  in  the  shape  of  bank 
notes.  The  only  safe  rule  to  guide  a banker  in  such 
matters  is  one  derived  from  experience,  viz.,  not  to  make 
advances  out  of  the  money  of  his  depositors  unless  the 
advances  are  on  good  security  and  the  security  is  one 
which  can  be  quickly  realised  and  turned  into  cash ; and  not 
to  discount  bills,  unless  they  are  first-class  trade  bills 
which  have  not  too  long  a time  to  run.  The  length  of 


time  in  such  cases  should  be  governed  by  the  length  ' 
credit  which  it  is  customary  in  the  locality  in  which  tbe 
bank  is  situated,  or  the  length  of  credit  wLui,h  it  is  customary 
to  give  in  the  trades  or  industries  to  which  the  bills  relate. 

For  example,  if  in  a particular  tm  ie  or  a particular 
locality  it  is  customary  for  manufacturers  to  give  tiu  -e 
months  credit  to  the  wholesale  or  the  retail  people  whom 
they  supply  with  goods,  then  a bank  should  be  reluctant 
to  discount  a bill  which  had  foiar  or  six  months  to  run. 
even  though  the  names  on  the  bill  were  first-clasii.  And 
in  any  case  the  bank  ought  to  see  that  the  bulk  of  the 
bills  which  it  discoimted  had  a shorter  period  than  three 
months  to  run. 

2,  THE  BANK  RETURN.  Every  week  the  Bank  of 
England  issues  a report  as  to  its  financial  position.  This 
report  is  in  times  of  financial  pressure  read  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  money  matters.  In  order  to  explaia 
its  meaning,  the  report  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 
February  8th,  1905,  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Is.SUE  DEPXhTilEXT. 

Dr.  £ Cr.  £ 

Notes  issued  52,454,885  j Government  debt  11,015,100 

I Other  secuiitios  7,434,000 
j Gold  coin  and 

bullion  34,004,885 


£52,454,885 


£52,454,865 


Proprietors’ 

capital 

Rest 

Public  deposits 
Other  deposits 
Soven-day  and 
other  bills 


BxKKixa  Depa.;tmext. 


14,653,u00 
3,495,8"  » 
9,4o9,079 
39,443,004 

120,401 


Government 
securities 
Other  securities 
Notes 

Cold  and  river 
coin 


15,603,.' '-5 
24.127,7 'c 
25,143,14.“' 


1,901, ce<3 


£67,076,323 


£d7,076,o:;J 


From  the  report  of  the  I sue  Depart  uni  it  cun  bo 
ascertained  that  the  Bank  issued  notes  to  the  value  of 
£52,454,886,  which  are  secured  by  the  Government  debt 
of  £11,015,100,  and  other  e;  curiiies  worth  £7,43-i,lKH'. 
together  with  gold  coin  and  bullion  worth  £34,004, St  5. 
The  Government  debt  is  the  amount  actually  owing  to 
the  Bank  from  the  Government.  The  items  on  the  credit 
side  thus  show  what  provision  the  Bank  hits  made  ts 
seouro  the  stability  of  its  note  issue.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  whole  of  these  notes  are  in  “ activi 
circulation.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  report  shows  that 
the  Banking  Departuient  holds  £25,143,145,  leaving, 
therefore,  £27,311,740  worth  of  notes  in  active  circulation. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  except  for  special 
purpo3e.s,  notes  are  not  now  used  in  England,  most  pay- 
ments being  made  by  cheques.  Indeed,  the  notes  in  activ. 
circulation  are  really  for  the  most  part  in  the  cash  tiUs 
of  the  various  banks  throughout  the  country,  aud  are  used 
by  the  banks  as  coin. 

(1)  “The  Rest”  Tlie  first  item  in  the  return  of  the 
Banking  Departmeut  explains  itself.  The  Rest  corresponds 
to  the  reserve  fund  of  other  banks,  and  is  tlie  result  of 
accumulating  profits  which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
to  tlie  proprietors  or  shareholdei's.  It  is  not  so  much 
a fund  to  eke  out  profits  in  bad  years,  but  a fund  wliich 
can  be  draw'n  upon  ro  assist  the  Bank  to  meet  its  liabilities 
in  times  of  financial  stress.  Taking  tlie  proprietors’ 
capital  and  the  “ rest”  together,  the  Bard:  has  a working 
capital  of  over  £18,000,000.  In  tliis  respect  the  Bank  is 
far  ahead  of  all  other  banks,  not  only  as  to  its  actual  aniqunt 
but  as  to  the  ratio  which  this  capital  bears  to  the  liabilities 
of  the  Bank. 

(2)  “ Public  Deposits  ” consist  of  the  moneys  lodged 
in  the  Bank  by  the  Goveniiiient  Departments,  and  include 
the  taxes  paid  to  the  account  of  His  Majesty’s  Exchequer, 
and  deposits  made  by  the  Savings  Bank  Department  of  the 
Post  Office.  This  item  fluotuates,  being  at  its  greatest 
amount  towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the  financial  year 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  comes  to  an  end. 

(3)  “Other  Deposits”  refer  to  the  deposits  made  by 
the  ordinary  customers  of  the  Bank,  and  to  the  balauccs 
kept  by  other  banker's  witii  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is 
these  bankers’  balances  which  constitute  their  reserve  oa 
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which  they  may  fall  back  in  times  of  panic.  No  informa- 
tion is  given  as  to  the  amount  of  these  balances,  bat  doubt- 
less tiiey  form  a good  proportion  of  " other  deposits.” 
In  ordinal^  times  these  deposits  are  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  the  Money  Market,  for  if  tliey  rise  above  the 
average,  money  must  be  abundant  and  therefore  the  rate 
for  loans  ^1  be  low.  If  they  fall  below  the  average,  it 
indicates  that  money  is  scarce,  and  therefore  the  rate 
charged  for  loans  will  rise. 

(4)  “ Seven-day  Bills  ” are  Bank  Post  Bills,  and  are 
bills  of  exchange  payable  by  the  Bank  of  England.  They 
were  used  first  in  1738,  in  consequence  of  the  mails  being 
so  frequently  robbed,  and  were  payable  seven  days  after 
sight. 

The  credit  side  of  the  Banking  Department  shows  how 
the  funds  of  the  Bank  are  invested.  Over  £15,000,000  are 
invested  in  government  securities.  More  than  £24,000,000 
are  invested  in  other  securities,  e.g.  debentures,  mortgages, 
bills  discounted,  loans  to  bill-brokers,  etc.  The  notes, 
coin,  and  bullion  constitute  the  “ Keserve  ” of  the  Bank, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  convertibility  of  its 
notes,  but  a reserve  which  can  bo  calle<i  upon  for  loans 
to  the  Money  Market. 

The  Reserve.  It  is  tliis  " reserve  ” wdiich  is  so  anxiously 
watched  in  financial  circles.  If  gold  is  coming  into  the 
country,  the  ” reserve  ” will  improve,  money  will  be  abun- 
dant, and  accordingly  banks  will  lend  money  at  cheaper 
rates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  gold  is  going  out,  the  “ re- 
serve ” will  fall,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  gold  from  being 
drained  away,  the  Bank  will  increase  the  rate  for  loans, 
and,  of  course,  other  banks  will  follow  suit,  for  it  is  to  their 
interest  that  the  ” reserve”  should  bo  maintained. 

3.  THE  BANE  RATE,  This  is  the  advertised  minimum 
rate  per  cent,  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  is  usually  higher  than  the  rate  know'n  os  the  market 
rate,  charg^  by  other  banlis  for  short  loans.  At  present 
(February,  1906)  the  Bank  rate  is  3 per  cent,,  and  has 
remained  unchanged  since  April  21st,  1904.  For  the 
connection  between  tbe  Bank  rate  and  the  Foreign 
Exchanges,  see  under  Money  Market. 

JOEJT  STOCK  BANKS.  The  legislation  of  1826  pro- 
hibited the  issue  of  notes  for  less  than  £5  in  England 
and  Wales ; but  it  expressly  permitted,  outside  a radius 
of  65  miles  from  London,  the  establislunent  of  Joint  Stock 
Banks  with  the  right  to  issue  notes;  and  withheld  this 
right  from  all  Banks  wdthin  the  radius,  excepting  the 
Bank  of  England.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1833  definitely 
permitting  Joint  Stock  Banks  to  carry  on  a Deposit 
business  in  London.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of 
1826  and  1833,  the  business  of  Deposit  Banks  in  England 
and  Wales  has  gradually  increas^  until  it  has  reached 
its  present  gigantic  proportions.  This  progress  has  no 
doubt  been  greatly  facilitated  by  tbe  Companies  Acts  of 
1858  and  1862,  which  Acts  allowed  the  limitation  of  the 
Mability  of  shareholders. 

PRIVATE  BANKS.  Little  need  be  said  about  private 
banks.  Their  number  is  diminishing  ye^ir  by  year.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  a private  bank  cannot 
ccmsist  of  more  than  ten  partners,  whose  liability  is,  of 
course,  unlimited. 

THE  CLEARING  HOUSE.  Were  it  not  for  tbe  ex- 
istence of  the  Clearing  House,  a banker  who  received 
cheques  from  his  customers  to  place  to  their  credit, 
would  have  to  send  clerks  to  every  one  of  the  banks  on 
which  tbe  cheques  bad  been  drawn,  and  receive  cash 
or  notes  for  them.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  a 
number  of  the  London  private  bankers  arranged,  in 
1775,  a scheme  by  which  the  representatives  of  each  bank 
met  daily,  and  exchanged  tbe  cheques  which  each  held 
on  the  other.  The  accounts  so  exchanged  were  added 
up,  and  the  differences  in  the  amounts  only  were  handed 
over  in  cash.  Thus,  if  bank  A held  cheques  and  bills  to 
the  amount  of  £1,100  on  bank  B,  and  bank  B held  cheques 
and  notes  on  bank  A to  the  amount  of  £1,200,  then  the 
representative  of  bank  A would  hand  £100  in  cash  to  the 
representative  of  bank  B.  A great  saving  in  the  actual 
use  of  cash  was  effected,  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  means 
of  this  arrangement  each  bank  would  not  be  required  to 


keep  so  large  an  amount  of  cash  on  hand  to  meet  cheques 
and  bills  which  had  been  drawn  on  them. 

For  many  years  the  private  banks  bad  a monopoly  of 
the  Clearing  House,  but  in  1854  the  joint-stock  banks  in 
London  were  allowed  to  join.  There  are  still,  however, 
only  seventeen  banka  entitled  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Clearing  House.  All  other  banks  must,  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction, do  all  their  clearing  business  through  tbe 
agency  of  a bank  which  is  a member  of  the  Clearing  House. 

A further  development  of  the  system  avoids  the  actual 
transfer  in  cash  of  any  balance  due  on  the  day’s  trans- 
actions from  one  bank  to  another.  For  all  the  clearing 
banks  must  keep  an  account  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
where  a bank  has  to  pay  a balance,  its  account  is  debited 
with  the  amount.  Where  it  has  to  receive  a balance,  its 
account  is  credited  with  the  amount.  Accordingly,  tbe 
balance  need  not  be  paid  every  day,  but  at  tbe  end  of 
a given  period,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  amount 
to  be  transferred  from  one  bank  to  another  is  very  small 
indeed. 

By  the  system  of  “ Country  Clearing,”  cheques  held 
by  country  banka  on  other  banks  are  sent  to  the  Clearing 
House,  and  from  thence  are  passed  on  to  the  Ix)ndon 
agents  of  the  banks  on  which  tbe  cheques  are  drawn. 
The  London  agent  then  sends  every  night  these  cheques 
to  his  principals  in  the  provinces.  In  this  way  each 
country  bank  ascertains  what  amount  may  be  due  by  it 
to  all  other  banks  and  what  it  may  be  entitlcnl  to  receive. 
The  difference,  if  any,  is  then  sent  on  to  its  London  agent. 
Thus  each  bank  has  but  one  remittance  to  deal  with  each 
day,  instead  of  having  to  make  remittances  to  or  to  receive 
remittances  from  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

NATURE  OF  A BANKER’S  BUSINESS. 

1.  MONEY  AT  A BANKER’S  DISPOSAL.  A bank  is  an 
institution  into  wliich  people  deposit  money  on  tbe  under- 
standing that  the  money  shall  he  repaid  on  demand,  or  after 
an  agreed  length  of  notice  shall  have  been  given.  As  the 
money  which  may  be  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  by 
depositors  is  usually  very  much  less  in  amount  than  the 
sums  paid  in  (except  in  times  of  commercial  panic  or  when 
there  is  a run  on  the  bank),  it  will  be  seen  that  in  addition 
to  his  o\7n  capital,  a hanker  will  have  a considerable 
amount  at  his  disposal.  He,  therefore,  seeks  a means  of 
investing  this  large  amount,  and  as  the  interest  which  he 
pays  to  depositors  is  generally  much  less  than  that  which 
he  receives  from  his  investments,  his  profits  are  con- 
siderable. He  must,  however,  always  keep  a certain 
amount  of  cash  in  his  till,  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary 
demands  or  withdrawals  made  upon  him.  The  amount 
of  these  ordinary  demands  can  be  determined  to  a nicety, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  make  provision  for  them.  But 
the  banker  must  also  be  prepared  for  contingencies,  he 
must  be  ready  to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  him,  and 
he,  therefore,  keeps  a further  supply  of  ready  cash  either 
in  his  own  strong  room,  or  as  it  usually  happens  in  this 
countrv,  to  his  credit  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

2.  A BANKER’S  INVESTMENTS.  AU  the  rest  of  the 
money  he  invests  so  as  to  earn  profits,  hut  he  must  take 
care  that  his  investments  are  of  such  a nature  that  they 
can  be  quickly  realised  and  turned  into  cash,  in  case  there 
is  an  unexpected  run  on  the  bank. 

(1)  First  and  foremost  of  these  investments  is  money 
lent  on  call  or  on  short  notice.  This  money  is  lent  to  bill 
brokers  and  discount  houses,  and  though  the  rate  charged 
is  not  very  high,  it  exceeds  the  rate  which  the  banker  pays 
to  his  depositors,  so  tliat  he  makes  a profit.  Further,  as 
this  money  is  lent  on  the  condition  that  it  must  be  repaid 
when  demanded,  or  at  very  short  notice,  the  banker  has 
this  to  fall  back  upon,  in  case  large  and  unexpected  de- 
mands are  made  upon  himself. 

(2)  Of  investments  in  securities,  a ^eat  proportion  is 

represented  by  Consols,  which  at  all  times  can  be  easily 
converted  into  cash,  though  it  may  be  at  a loss,  and  in  any 
ease  the  Bank  of  England,  which  holds  the  only  large  stock 
of  gold  in  the  country,  would  advance  gold  on  these 
securities  to  any  bank  which  stood  in  great  need  of  ready 
cash.  . . 

(3)  Other  securities  in  which  the  banks  invest  their 
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surplus  funds  are  securities  guaranteed  by  G-ovemment, 
debentures  of  sound  and  prosperous  railway  companies, 
mortgages,  and  the  like. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  securities 
might  be  quite  unrealisable  in  times  of  panic,  and  therefore 
a banker  should  not  have  too  much  of  his  money  locked 
up  in  these  investments.  This  remark  applies,  however, 
with  varying  degrees  of  force  to  the  whole  of  a banker’s 
investments.  After  providing  for  cash  in  tiU,  balances 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  call  money,  investments  in  recog- 
nised and  high-class  secmities,  a banker  has  stiU  a surplus 
to  work  with.  This  surplus  he  employs  in  discounting 
bills,  buying  bills,  and  in  making  advances  to  his  customers. 

3.  A BANKER’S  CHIEF  MEANS  OF  PROFIT.  It  is  in 
discounting  and  buying  bills  and  in  making  advances  to 
his  customers  that  the  greater  part  of  a banker’s  profits 
are  made.  For  in  discounting  bills  or  in  making  advances 
he  not  only  earns  the  market  rate  of  interest,  but  he  reaps 
a large  additional  profit  from  the  fact  that  when  making 
these  advances  or  discounting  bills  he  does  not  as  a rule 
part  with  gold.  What  he  does  lend  is  not  gold  but  credit, 
and  this  credit  costs  him  nothing,  and  yet  he  earns  the 
same  rate  for  lending  it  as  for  lending  gold.  Suppose  he 
discounts  a bill  for  a customer.  He  does  not  give  the 
customer  gold,  though  of  course  he  could  do  so,  if  required. 
What  the  banker  does  is  to  place  the  amount  to  the 
customer’s  credit,  against  which  the  customer  can  draw 
cheques  in  order  to  meet  his  obligations.  Then,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Clearing  House,  these  cheques  on  the 
customer’s  bank  are  set  off  by  cheques  held  by  this  bank 
against  other  banks,  and  so  very  little  or  no  actual  gold 
need  be  transferred. 

The  process  is  even  easier  to  understand  where  the  bank 
has  power  to  issue  notes  of  any  amount,  no  matter  how 
small.  A manufacturer  draw's  a bill  on  the  tradesmen  to 
whom  he  supplies  goods  on  credit.  His  bank  discounts  the 
bills  and  lets  him  draw  notes  and  coin  to  the  amount  of  the 
bills  less  discount.  With  the  notes  and  coin  he  pays  his 
work-people  and  his  creditors.  The  workpeople  and  the 
creditors  spend  the  money  in  buying  goods  from  the 
tradesmen.  Thus  the  notes  and  the  coin  find  their  way  to 
the  tradesmen  on  whom  the  bills  had  been  drawn,  and  who 
are  bound  to  meet  the  bills.  These,  when  the  bills  mature, 
go  to  the  bank  which  holds  the  bills,  and  there  meet  the 
bills  with  the  notes  and  coin  which  the  bank  had  issued  in 
discounting  the  bills. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  his  ovfu  notes  are  used  and 
the  less  coin  is  used  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  of  the 
banker,  because  notes  cost  little  to  ymoduce,  and  yet  the 
banker  gets  the  same  rate  of  profit  in  lending  them  as  he 
would  in  lending  gold,  which  is  costly.  The  above  is 
actually  what  takes  place  in  viewing  commercial  trans- 
actions as  a whole. 

4.  PART  PLAYED  BY  “ CREDIT  ” IN  BANKING. 
Banking  companies  earn  their  enormous  dividends  of  15  to 
20  per  cent,  not  so  much  by  lending  money,  as  by  lending 
credit.  This  credit  is,  however,  based  on  gold,  for  a banker 
must  always  be  prepared  to  discharge  his  liabihties  by 
gold  payments,  though  it  is  evident  were  ail  the  banks 
be  called  on  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  meet  their 
liabilities  in  gold,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  gold  to 
discharge  them,  and  the  whole  country  would  be  involved 
in  financial  ruin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  scientifically  true 
to  say  that  the  credit  of  the  banks  is  based  on  their 
raserves  of  gold,  it  is  based  on  the  fact  and  on  the  belief 
that  the  mercantile  community  will  discharge  its  obli- 
gations. In  other  words,  that  trade  is  on  a sound  basis, 
and  that  loans  made  or  bills  discounted  are  based  cn  real 
commercial  transactions  for  which  value  is  given  and 
received.  Hence,  when  there  is  a collapse  of  credit  due 
to  rash  and  hazardous  speculation,  or  to  over  trading, 
what  is  wanted  to  restore  equihbrium  is  not  merely  gold, 
but  confidence  ; in  other  words,  credit. 

5.  BANKER’S  LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS.  From  the 
foregoing  it  wiU  be  seen  that  a banker’s  liabilities  are  to 
those  who  have  deposited  money  with  him,  either  on 
current  accounts,  from  which  the  money  can  be  withdrawn 
at  any  moment,  or  on  deposit,  properly  so  called,  in  which 
ease  the  money  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  notice,  and 


in  the  case  where  a bank  has  power  to  issue  notes,  he  is 
under  liability  to  pay  coin  on  demand  for  those  notes. 
In  other  words,  he  incurs  liabilities  to  specific  individuals, 
and  where  he  issues  notes  he  incurs  liabilities  to  all  those 
who  come  into  possession  of  his  notes.  To  meet  these 
liabilities,  he  possesses  cash  in  his  tlU  and  keeps  in  addition 
a balance  to  his  credit  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Of  the 
other  moneys  which  he  receives  from  the  public  he  lends 
a part  on  short  loans  or  on  loans  which  can  be  called  in 
at  once,  a part  is  invested  in  government  or  other  safe 
securities,  the  remainder  is  employed  in  discounting  bills 
and  in  making  advances  to  his  customers.  These  loans 
and  investments  can  be  more  or  less  quickly  realised  and 
turned  into  cash  in  case  there  is  a heavy  and  unexpected 
demand  for  gold  made  upon  the  bank.  The  more  easily 
a bank  can  call  in  its  loans,  or  realise  its  investments,  the 
stronger  and  the  safer  is  the  position  of  that  bank. 

Cash  in  the  till  and  money  lodged  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
money  lent  at  call  or  for  very  short  periods,  investments 
in  securities,  constitute  a banker’s  “ liquid  assets,”  because 
they  are  either  available  at  once  to  meet  the  banker’s 
liabilities,  or  may  easily  be  converted  into  cash  and  so 
made  available.  The  other  assets  not  being  so  readily 
available  are  known  as  “ non-hquid  assets.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  where  a bank  lends  money  on 
” short  loans”  to  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  such 
loans  are  really  renewed  from  settlement  to  settlement, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  ” short  loans,”  but  loans  for  length- 
ened periods.  Were  the  banks  to  call  in  these  so-called 
short  loans,  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  would  be 
unable  to  pay  them.  The  banks  would  then  be  forced  to 
realise  the  securities  which  such  borrowers  had  deposited 
w'ith  them  as  guarantees  for  repayment.  Needless  to  say 
that  in  such  circumstances  the  securities  would  become 
sadly  depreciated,  and  the  banks  would  obtain  only  a 
fraction  of  the  nominal  value  of  such  securities.  This,  of 
course,  would  mean  not  only  ruin  to  the  members  concerned 
but  would  entail  a very  heavy  loss  upon  the  banks  them- 
selves, which  would  thus  be  crippled,  if  not  compelled 
to  suspend  payment. 

6.  DANGER  OF  TEE  PRESENT  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

The  weakness  of  the  present  system  of  banking  is  that  the 
banks  have  not  a sufficiently  high  proportion  of  “ liquid 
assets.”  Of  these  assets  gold  is  the  essential  one,  and  when 
it  is  considered  the  amount  of  gold  which  a bank  possesses 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  HabiUties,  the  comparison 
is  indeed  striking.  The  ratio  of  cash  in  hand  and  balances 
at  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  amount  of  the  liabilities 
to  the  public  is  in  the  case  of  the  London  banks  about 
16  per  cent.  That  is,  for  every  £100  due  to  the  public,  the 
banks  have  got  only  about  £15  in  ready  cash  to  meet  it. 
Moreover,  a certain  part  of  this  cash  is  not  kept  in  the 
banker’s  own  tiU  or  strong  room,  but  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  where,  much  of  it  does  not  actually  exist  in 
the  shape  of  gold,  but  of  credit ; so  that  if  a crisis  were  to 
overtake  the  Bank  of  England,  the  so-called  balances  held 
there  by  other  banks  might  easily  disappear,  and  with  then’ 
disappearance,  many  banks  probably  would  coUapse. 

This  smallness  of  the  gold  reserve,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  it  is  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  is  the 
great  weakness  of  our  financial  system,  and  is  a potential 
danger  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  It 
explains,  too,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Money  Market. 
Some  banks,  anticipating  the  danger,  are  increasing  their 
stock  of  gold  held  by  themselves.  And  what  prevents 
other  banks  from  following  their  example  is  merely  the 
desire  to  earn  big  dividends. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a banker  keeps  a 
large  reserve  of  gold,  it  is  not  earning  any  interest.  The 
more  he  employs  in  lending,  the  greater  is  his  dividend. 
His  own  capital  is  small  compared  with  the  large  amounts 
entrusted  to  him,  and  the  more  he  employs  the  money 
deposited  with  him,  the  greater  is  the  actual  dividend 
on  his  own  capital. 

It  is  a surprising  fact  that  the  banks  as  a whole  do  not 
earn  two  per  cent-  net  interest  on  the  moneys  employed 
by  them ; and  yet  they  pay  dividends  of  16  to  20  per 
cent,  to  their  shareholders.  The  explanation  is  that 
where  the  capital  of  a bank  is,  say,  £1,000,000,  and  its 
liabilities  to  the  public,  say,  £7,000,000,  this  means  that  it 
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caB  trade  safely  with  over  £7,000,000,  earning,  say,  2 per 
cent.,  which  would  be  equal  to  £140,000.  A profit  of 
£140,000  on  a capital  of  £1,000,000  would  be  equivalent 
to  a dividend  of  14  per  cent. 

1.  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  YOUR  BANKER.  In  selecting 
a bank  in  which  to  open  a cuixent  account,  or  in  which  to 
deposit  money,  care  should  be  taken  in  ascertaining  the 
real  financial  position  of  the  bank.  An  intending  customer 
should  look  at  the  amount  of  working  capital,  which  can 
be  easily  ascertained  by  adding  together  the  paid-up 
capital  and  the  reserve.  The  proportion  which  this 
working  capital  bears  to  the  total  liabilities  of  the  bank 
should  be  determined,  and  if  the  ratio  be  very  small, 
then  the  intending  customer  should  be  on  his  guard. 
Above  all,  the  nature  of  the  bank’s  investments  should 
be  closely  criticised,  and  if  it  is  seen  that  the  investments 
are  such  as  cannot  easily  bo  realised,  in  other  v/ords,  if 
the  assets  are  “ non-liquid,”  the  bank  should  be  avoided. 
As  a general  rule,  the  “ liquid  assets  ” should  never  bo 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the  bank’s  liabilities  to  the  public. 
In  particular,  an  intending  customer  should  be  guided  by 
that  portion  of  the  “ liquid  assets  ” which  consists  of  ready 
cash  or  bullion,  and  where  the  ready  cash  does  not  amount 
to  at  least  16  per  cent,  of  the  bank’s  liabilities  to  the 
public,  an  intending  customer  should  take  his  money 
elsewhere. 

BANKBR  AND  CUSTOMER. 

l._  RELATION  OF  BANKER  AMD  CUSTOMER."  The 
relation  of  banker  and  customer  is  that  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  The  customer  lends  money  to  or  deposits  money 
with  the  banker,  who  thereby  becomes  the  owner  of  it, 
but  undertakes  to  repay  the  loan  in  a particular  way, 
either  by  honouring  the  customer’s  cheques  or  by  repaying 
the  whole  or  the  part  after  receiving  due  notice.  That 
the  banker  becomes  the  owner  of  his  customer’s  money 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  banker  trades  with  it  and 
keeps  any  profit  arising  out  of  it.  Again,  were  the  bank 
to  stop  payment,  the  moment  that  a customer  had  placed 
his  money  on  the  bank  counter  in  such  a way  that  the 
bank  cashier  had  control  of  it,  the  customer  could  not 
demand  his  money  back.  All  he  could  do  would  be  to 
rank  as  an  ordinary  creditor  of  the  banker,  entitled,  like 
the  other  creditors,  to  receive  a dividend  out  of  the  banker’s 
assets  when  realised  in  the  bankruptcy-  Lastly,  if  a 
customer  has  not  operated  on  his  account  for  six  years 
or  more,  the  banker,  as  he  is  merely  the  debtor  of  his 
customer,  would  be  under  no  legal  obligation  to  refund  him 
any  money  which  stood  to  his  credit,  though,  of  course, 
no  banker  would  refuse  payment  in  such  circumstances. 
But  in  the  case  of  unclaimed  balances  of  deceased  or 
of  inissing  persons,  the  banker  makes  a nice  little  profit  by 
using  such  balances  in  the  coui'se  of  his  business. 

Should  a banker  refuse  to  honour  the  cheque  of  a 
customer  who  has  sufficient  funds  to  his  credit  in  the  bank, 
suc’n  customer  is  entitled  to  damages,  and  can  bring  an 
action  for  damages  against  Ms  banker  for  breach  of 
contract.  But  the  person  to  whom  the  cheque  is  payable 
has  no  such  right  of  action  against  the  banker- 

In  the  case  of  valuables  deposited  with  a banker  for 
safe  custody,  the  banker  does  not  receive  them  as  banker, 
but  as  warehouseman,  and,  therefore,  unlike  money  which 
is  banked  with  him,  such  valuables  do  not  become  his 
property,  and,  therefore,  would  not  pass  to  the  banker’s 
creditors  in  the  event  of  his  bankruptcy.  Moreover,  as 
in  this  case  the  relation  of  the  banker  to  his  customer  is 
not  that  of  debtor  and  creditor,  the  customer  could  reclaim 
the  valuables  after  the  lapse  of  any  length  of  time.  Should 
the  valuables  be  lost  or  damaged,  or  be  given  to  a wrong 
person,  the  banker  will  be  liable  to  the  customer.  Further, 
if  the  banker  pledges  such  valuables,  or  otherwise  mis- 
appropriate them,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a criminal  offence. 

A banker’s  authority  to  pay  cheques  drawn  by  a customer 
may  be  revoked  by  the  customer’s  own  order,  or  may  be 
put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  the  customer,  or  by  notice 
of  bis  bankruptcy,  or  by  the  banker  having  a garnishee 
order  served  upon  him,  in  which  case  the  customer  will 


not  bo  allowed  to  operate  on  any  money  which  he  may 
have  in  the  bank. 

2.  BANKER’S  LIEN.  Where  a customer  deposits 
securities  with  his  banker,  not  for  safe  custody,  but  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  repaj^ment  of  a loan  made  by  the  banker 
to  the  customer,  the  banker  has  a hen  on  the  securities,  that 
is,  a right  to  retain  them  until  the  loan  has  been  repaid. 
And,  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  banker,  when  the  lien  has 
once  arisen,  has  a right  to  sell  such  securities  and  pay 
himself  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  securities  which  the 
banker  can  thus  sell  are  those  in  which  the  propert\ 
passes  by  simple  delivery  to  a bona-fide  holder  for  value, 
e.g.  bills  of  exchange,  shares  and  bonds  payable  to  bearer, 
and  the  like  (see  “ Negotiability  ” under  Bills  of  Exchange). 

Where  a customer  has  deposited  securities  as  a guaranri  < 
for  a particular  loan,  the  hanker  must  return  them  when 
the  loan  is  repaid,  and  has  no  further  lien  on  them,  even 
though  the  banker  may  have  made  other  adveances  to 
him  which  have  not  been  rej)aid.  Of  course,  where  tlr 
securities  have  been  deposited  to  cover  advances  mad< 
by  the  banker  generally,  the  banker  has  a hen  on  them 
until  the  whole  amount  has  been  repaid. 

3.  PARTNERSHIP  ACCOUNT.  Where  partners  have  an 
account  at  a bank,  each  partner  may  in  the  firm-name  draw 
cheques  upon  that  account,  and  endorse  them,  and  may 
accept  or  endorse  bills  of  exchange  against  or  in  favour  oi 
that  account.  The  firm  may,  however,  give  inatractions 
not  to  honour  cheques  or  bills  unless  signed  by  all  the 
partners.  Usually,  however,  where  a partnership  consists 
of  several  members,  say  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson, 
trading  as  Brown  & Co.,  then,  if  each  of  them  is  to  draw 
cheques  or  to  accept  bills,  each  of  them  will  sign  a printed 
slip  thus : — 

James  Brown  will  sign  Brown  A;  Co- 

Robert  Jones  will  sign  Brown  & Co. 

Henry  Robinson  will  sign  Brown  & Co. 

Thus  the  banker  will  recognise  each  partner’s  signature 
when  signing  the  firm-naine. 

4.  JOINT  ACCOUNT.  WTien  two  or  more  persons,  not 
being  partners,  open  an  account  in  their  joint  names, 
then,  cn  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  them,  the  money 
standing  in  the  joint  names  will  belong  to  the  survivors, 
unless  at  the  time  of  opening  the  account  a written  agree- 
ment is  lodged  with  the  banker  that  the  money  shall  not 
go  to  the  survivors.  This  also  applies  where  a husband 
and  wife  bank  in  their  joint  names.  In  the  case  of  a joint 
account,  unless  express  instructions  have  been  given  to 
the  banlcer  he  will  not  honour  cheques  unless  signed  by 
all  the  persons  in  whose  names  the  account  stands. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties,  and 
instructions  to  the  banker  accordingly  given  as  to  which 
of  them  is  to  sign  cheques. 

5.  GARNISHEE  ORDER.  Where  a person  has  obtained 
judgment  in  a court  of  law  against  another  (who  is  then 
called  a judgment  debtor)  he  may  get  the  Court  to  servo 
what  is  called  a garnishee  order  on  persons  who  have 
money  belonging  to  or  who  owe  money  to  the  judgment 
debtor,  forbidding  such  persons  to  hand  over  the  money 
to  the  judgment  debtor.  Should  the  judgment  debtor 
keep  a banking  account,  then  the  banker  upon  being  served 
with  a garnishee  order  by  the  judgment  creditor  must 
not  part  with  any  of  his  customer’s  money,  and  must  not, 
therefore,  honour  his  cheques,  even  though  the  judgment 
debtor  had  an  amount  standing  to  Ms  credit  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  judgment  debt. 

6.  ADVANCES  TO  CUSTOMERS.  In  making  loans  to 
customers,  sometimes  banks  in  London  adopt  a different 
method  from  that  of  most  banks  in  the  provinces.  Where 
a bank  in  London  advances  money  to  a customer,  it  opens 
a loan  account  in  his  name.  Suppose  the  customer  had 
bargained  for  an  overdraft  for  £1,000,  the  Bank  would 
debit  a loan  account  in  his  name  with  that  amount,  and 
lodge  it  to  the  credit  of  his  current  account,  against 
wMch  he  draws  to  make  Ms  ordinary  payments.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  he  may  not  use  all  the  money  with 
which  he  is  credited  in  his  current  account.  There  may 
be  a balance  on  any  given  day  of  £300,  and,  therefore. 
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on  that  day  he  has  employed  only  £700  of  the  loan, 
but  he  has  to  pay  interest  on  the  full  amount  to 
which  he  is  entitle  to  overdraw.  In  the  country,  how- 
ever, it  is  managed  somewhat  differently.  There  the 
customer  has  to  pay  interest,  each  day,  on  the  actual 
amount  overdrawn,  but  he  has  in  addition  to  pay  a certain 
sum  to  the  Bank  as  commission  for  its  services. 

Another  method  is  sometimes  adopted  by  bankers  to 
secure  remimeration  for  their  services.  A customer  wants 
to  be  allowed  to  overdraw  to  the  extent  of  £1,000.  The 
banker  then  debits  a loan  account  in  his  name  with 
£1,100,  and  places  that  amount  to  the  credit  of  his 
current  account.  He  must  agree  to  keep  not  less  than 
£100  to  his  credit  in  the  current  account,  that  is,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  draw  out  altogether  more  than  £1,000.  Ho 
has,  therefore,  to  interest  on  the  full  amount 

borrowed — that  is,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  £1,100 
—whilst  employing  only  £1,000. 

As  regards  the  rate  of  interest  charged  for  advances, 
the  customer  must  make  the  best  bargain  he  can.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  charge  1 per  cent,  more  than  the 
“ Bank  rate,”  with  a minimum  rate  to  be  agreed  upon. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a bank  will  not  as  a rule 
allow  a customer  to  overdraw  unless  he  deposits  ample 
securities  with  the  bank.  Whenever  a customer  thinks 
that  his  banker  is  not  treating  him  fairly  in  the  way 
of  charges  or  regards  the  amount  of  interest  allowed 
him  on  his  deposits  to  be  too  small,  he  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  transferring  his  account  to  another  banker 
who  will  allow  him  better  terms.  The  fact  that  a customer 
changes  his  banker  does  not  as  formerly  prejudice  him  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellows. 

7.  DEPOSITS  AND  UNCLAIMED  BALANCES.  On 
current  accounts  interest  is  not  usu8,lly  given.  On  deposit 
accounts  the  interest  allowed  depends,  to  a certain  extent, 
on  the  length  of  notice  required  for  withdrawal.  The  shorter 
the  notice  the  lower  the  rate  of  interest  must  necessarily 
be ; for  in  the  event  of  a panic,  the  bank  might  find  itself 
in  difficulties  if  obliged  to  repay  all  its  deposits  at 
call.  When  the  money  on  deposit  is  payable  at  short 
notice,  say  seven  or  fourteen  days,  banks  usually  allow 
interest  at  a rate  1 J per  cent,  below  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  loans  on  marketable 
securities,  or  for  discounting  bills  of  exchange.  Where  the 
interest  is  payable  haK-yeariy,  or  at  any  other  interval, 
the  customer  should  draw  his  interest,  or  else  add  it  to 
his  deposit,  so  that  he  may  earn  interest  on  the  interest. 
If  he  neglects  to  do  either  of  these  things,  he  may  possibly 
find  that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  when  he  comes 
to  claim  the  interest,  that  his  banker,  insteaxi  of  giving 
him  compound  interest,  wiU  give  him  simple  interest  only 
on  his  deposit. 

A deposit  receipt  being  merely  a slip  cf  paper  is  liable 
to  be  lost.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  deceased  or  missing 
persons  who  are  known  to  have  a banking  account, 
inquiries  should  be  made  from  the  banks  as  to  whether 
such  persons  had  money  on  deposit  there.  A banker  is 
bound  to  answer  such  questions,  but  he  is  not  bound 
to  volunteer  information,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
“unclaimed  balances”  often  amount  to  a considerable 
sum.  Nevertheless,  bankers,  as  a rule,  are  always  ready 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  money  left  by  the 
deceased  in  their  hands  to  the  persons  legally  entitled  to  it. 
It  should  be  remembered,  liov/ever,  that  where  money  has 
be^  left  in  a banker’s  hands  unclaimed,  or  not  drawn  upon, 
for  six  years,  actions  for  its  recovery  are  statute-barred. 
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WHAT  THE  HONES  MARKET  IS.  The  expression 
Money  Market  ” is  merely  a name ; for  the  dealers  by 
whom  money  is  bought  and  sold — or  rather  borrowed  and 
lent — ^have  no  local  habitation,  such  as  is  possessed  by 
the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  by  the  members 
of  Lloyds.  And,  further,  it  is  not  money  that  is  borrowed 
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and  lent  ^ much  as  credit ; credit  based  on  gold.  The 
money  dealers  who  thus  buy  and  sell  credit,  are  the  bankers, 
bill-brokers,  and  discount  houses.  These  two  classes, 
those  who  borrow  and  those  who  lend,  are  not  divided 
by  a hard  and  fast  line,  for  both  are  ready  to  buy  the  use 
of  money  at  one  price  and  to  sell  the  use  of  money  a* 
another.  Take  the  banks  which  are  the  chief  lenders. 
They  are  in  one  sense  borrowers,  for  their  capital  is  bat 
a small  fraction  of  the  total  amount  which  they  lend,  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds  which  they  employ  in  lending 
being  obtained  from  those  who  deposit  money  with  them, 
or  who  keep  current  accounts  with  them.  Thus  the 
greater  part  of  the  capital  which  the  banks  employ  for 
making  advances  is  borrowed  capital 

It  is  evident  that  the  rate  charged  for  the  use  of  money 
wiU  depend  to  a large  extent  upon  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  money.  What  hsis  got  to  be  ascertained  is  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  demand  for  money,  and 
which  regulate  the  supply  of  it.  In  short,  who  are  the 
chief  lenders,  and  from  what  do  they  derive  their  resources, 
and  who  are  the  chief  borrowers,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions governing  their  needs. 

THE  LENDERS.  The  banks  are  the  chief  agents  in 
collecting  the  funds  to  be  utilised  for  loans,  and  are,  ci 
course,  the  principal  lenders.  All  the  capital  of  tho 
country,  all  the  money  for  which  the  owners  are  seeking 
a profitable  investment,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers. 
All  this  capital,  amounting  to  nearly  £900,000,000,  except 
the  portion  in  actual  cash  kept  by  each  bank  to  meet  its 
current  liabilities,  together  with  a balance  kept  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  either  invested  in  securities  or  is 
used  in  lending  to  those  who  require  capital  for  the  ex- 
tension or  the  needs  of  their  business.  Some  of  the  money 
so  lent  is  advanced  to  the  customers  of  the  bank  either 
in  the  shape  of  direct  loans,  or  by  allowing  them  to  over- 
draw their  accounts,  or  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange 
held  by  the  customers.  The  remainder  is  used  in  the 
Money  Market,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  Short 
Loan  Market.  From  other  sources,  too,  the  Money  Market 
is  supplied  with  money.  Frequently  the  Government, 
cf  India  has  large  sums  of  money  lying  idle,  and 
these  sums  are  utilised  in  lending  money  to  those  who 
want  large  amounts  (not  less  than  £50,000)  for  short 
periods  of  a fortnight  or  a month.  Of  course,  those  who 
borrow  the  money  must,  as  a.  guarantee  of  repayment, 
deposit  securities  with  the  agents  of  the  lending  govern- 
ment, such  securities  being  of  the  first  rank,  e.g.  Consols, 
and  the  debentures  of  a few  Indian  Eailways.  The 
foreign  and  colonial  banks,  which  have  branches  in  London, 
frequently  supply  funds  for  the  money  market,  as  do  also 
the  great  insurance  companies,  when  they  cannot  find 
a more  profitable  method  cf  investing  their  money. 
Wealthy  trading  companies,  when  business  is  slack,  allow  a 
portion  of  their  capital  to  find  its  way  to  the  Money  Market. 

THB  BORROWERS. 

The  people  who  want  loans  on  undoubted  security  for 
short  periods  are  bill-brokers  and  discount  houses  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  bills  of  exchange,  bills  that  actually 
represent  value,  that  represent  one  trader’s  indebtedness 
to  another  for  goods  or  other  commodities  with  which 
that  other  has  supplied  him  on  credit. 

1.  BUSINESS  MEN  AS  BORROWERS.  In  trade  and 
commerce  conducted  on  a large  scale,  the  business  is 
seldom  carried  on  on  a cash  basis.  The  manufacturer 
sells  Ms  products  to  the  trader  on  credit  for  a month,  two 
months,  three  months,  or  a longer  period,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  particular  trade.  Now  the  manufacturer 
cannot  wait  so  long  for  payment.  He  has  to  pay  his  work- 
people, and  obtain  many  things  for  which  hard  cash  must 
be  paid.  He  therefore,  in  order  to  pay  himself,  draws 
a bill  on  the  tradesman  to  whom  he  supplied  the  goods, 
for  the  amount  in  value  of  these  goods.  The  tradesman 
accepts  the  bill,  engaging  himself  to  pay  the  amount  at 
the  end  of  the  period  for  which  credit  was  given  him. 
The  manufacturer,  having  got  this  bill  with  the  trades- 
man’s acceptance  written  on  it,  goes  to  a banker  or  to  a 
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bill  discounter,  who,  if  satisfied  as  to  the  financial  standing 
of  the  parties  whose  names  are  on  the  bill,  will  give  him 
cash  for  it,  or  if  the  manufacturer  who  gets  the  bill  dis* 
counted  is  a customer  of  the  bank,  the  amount  will  be 
placed  to  his  credit,  and,  of  course,  he  can  then  draw  out 
whatever  cash  is  required  for  the  immediate  needs  of  his 
business.  The  banker  or  the  bill-broker  will  not  give  the 
manufacturer  the  full  amount  of  the  bill,  but  will  deduct 
a certain  amount  by  way  of  discount,  which  constitutes 
his  profit  on  the  transaction.  This  amount  depends  on 
the  market  rate  of  interest,  and  how  that  market  rate  is 
affected  will  be  afterwards  discussed. 

2.  THE  BILL-BROKER  AS  BORROWER.  It  may  be 
a matter  of  surprise  that  a trader  will  piefer  to  have  a bill 
discounted  by  a biU-brokcr  rather  than  go  to  his  own 
banker,  and  that  a banker,  who  in  tliis  respect  has  the 
bill-broker  for  his  rival,  lends  money  to  that  rival  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  trader  prefers 
the  bill-broker  because  the  bill-broker  charges  him  less 
for  discounting  his  bill,  and  because  the  bill-broker  is 
more  ready  to  discount  good  bills.  The  banks,  too,  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  finance  the  bill-broker,  who  is  to 
some  extent  their  rival.  Owing  to  his  special  training, 
they  find  it  safer  to  buy  bills  from  the  bill-broker  rather 
than  discount  the  bills  themselves.  This  is  because  the 
bill-broker  has  better  means  of  knowing  what  bills  are 
first-class  and  which  will  be  met  when  they  fall  due  ; 
further,  bills  bought  by  a banker  from  a bill-broker  are 
additionally  secured  by  the  broker’s  guarantee  that  they 
wiU  be  met  at  maturity.  Lastly,  from  the  bill-brokers 
the  banks  know  that  they  can  obtain  bills  to  any  desired 
amount,  and  bills  of  any  required  length  of  time  to  run 
— thirty  days,  sixty  days,  and  so  on.  The  banker  then 
having  bought  bills  in  this  way  is  able  to  utilise  his 
loanable  capital  in  the  best  way,  because  he  is  not 
inundated  with  bills  when  he  does  not  want  too  many 
of  them  on  his  hands,  and  if  he  wants  a greater  number 
ho  knows  v/here  to  obtain  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  drawing,  accepting,  and 
discounting  of  bills  is  based  on  trade,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  goods,  services,  and  the  like  have  been  supplied 
by  the  drawers  of  the  bills  to  the  acceptors.  When  trade 
is  in  a soimd  condition,  when  there  is  no  rash  or  hazardous 
speculation,  the  bill  business  proceeds  automatically, 
^hase  who  supply  goods  draw  bills  on  those  who  have 
bought  them.  The  buyers  of  the  goods  sell  them  in  turn 
to  the  community,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  are 
able  to  meet  the  bills  as  they  fall  due,  and  also  to  uet  a 
profit  for  themselves.  In  a sense  it  is  almost  like  barter, 
and  very  little  actual  gold  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
multitudinous  mercantile  transactions  of  a trading  people. 

3.  THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  BORROWER.  As  has 
been  explained,  the  chief  borrowers  in  the  short  loan 
market  or  money  market  are  bill-brokers  and  discount 
•bouses.  But  the  Government,  when  it  wants  to  raise 
a temporary  loan  by  means  of  Treasury  Bills,  payable  in 
three,  six^  nine,  or  twelve  months,  has  recourse  to  this 
market  for  its  supplies. 

4.  TEE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AS  BORROWER. 
Another  borrower  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  rather  those 
who  transact  Stock  Exchange  business.  Loans  raised  by 
members  of  the  House  are  for  the  purpose  of  “ carrying 
over  ” bargains  from  one  settlement  to  the  next — a period 
of  a fortnight.  But  as  these  loans,  although  made  for  a 
fortnight,  are  frequently  renewed  from  settlement  to 
settlement,  they  can  hardly  be  called  short  loans.  Indeed, 
were  the  banks  to  “ call  in  ” these  so-called  short  loans, 
the  brokers  would  fail,  and  the  securities  which  they  had 
deposited  with  the  banks  as  guarantee  for  repayment  of 
.the  loans  would  fall  in  value. 

THE  BILL-BROKER.  The  bill-broker  carries  on  his 
'•business  largely  with  borrowed  capital,  as  bis  own  would 
be  quite  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  transactions  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  perform  ; for  he  must  always  be  prepared 
to  buy  good  bills  to  any  amount,  lest  his  rivals  should 
supplant  him.  Every  morning  the  bill-broker,  or  bis 
representative,  calls  on  the  banks  ■with  which  he  does 
business,  and  ascertains  whether  they  wish  to  lend  money 


or  to  call  in  what  they  have  already  lent,  or  if  they  want 
to  buy  bills  from  him.  If  the  banks  are  willing  to  lend 
money  to  him,  they  charge  a smaller  rate  for  loans  which 
can  be  called  up  at  a moment’s  notice  than  the  bill-broker 
himself  charges  for  discounting  bills.  Thus,  when  th-j 
rate  charged  for  loams  on  call  is  2 per  cent.,  th  - rate  which 
the  broker  charges  for  goo<i  sight  bills  (i.e.  biils  pa\abl'3 
on  sight  or  on  demand)  may  be  2J  per  cent.  Hence  the 
bill-broker  will  make  a profit  of  J per  cent,  on  t.'ie  meufy 
lent  to  him. 

Should  the  bank  wish  to  buy  bills  from  him  thev  will  buv 
them  from  him  at  a prie.-  a litti.j  more  than  he  gav.  f«r 
them.  Thus,  suppoco  the  rate  for  a g;>od  trade  Li.i. 
payable  in  three  mouths  Ls  2 - p<  r cent.,  tlie  broker  will  in 
that  cast)  give  £07  12.s.  Gd.  for  a bill  for  iH  u,  c.nd  if  be  ■ iii 
the  bill  to  the  bank,  the  baiJ;  will  pri  1 alyly  cLarg-  bii'i 
a rate  of  2J  f>er  cent.  ; that  is,  th-  v will  give  him  £07  i7s.  r^J. 
for  Ills  £ltK)  bill,  .-,0  that  the  brek'  r makes  a profit  oi  il . i 
abilliugs  on  the  transaction. 

Should  the  bank  wish  to  c 11  in  the  money  whioh  L ■.  1 
been  lent  to  the  brf<kt  r,  he  withdrawn  from  tlic  bat.k  tii’ 
securities  which  he  had  dejio  it  d there,  and  arraiigi'S  !•  - 
a fresh  loan  from  another  b nl:,  v,ith  which  to  pav  ofl  th  • 
loan  which  tho  fornic-r  b bad  ' ai!  1 in.  \Wu  n,  as  it 
sometimes  ha[.'j‘ens,  the  banl.s  have  tk- ms -Ivi. s to  u.ak  • 
heavy  payment.s,  nil  tbeir  abort  lo  .ns  are  i ;.il  -1  m,  arid  tLa 
bill-brokers  and  tbs  ount  hou-' s rnu.t  tie  n Lav  r' course 
to  the  Bank  c ‘ l.ngl'.nd  to  e ; Iv  th<  ir  iiei  d-t. 

BANK  RATE.  As  the  I’.i.k  of  Tn.land  charges  a 
higher  rate  for  bhort  l-.m-i  tliau  do  other  banks,  ti.e  Lil!- 
brokers  ri'tiort  to  it  oi:ij  in  t iu-e  <.i  .ibsiMute  le-  e-Ait v,  tin  i 
as  soon  as  poosibli-  fiy  to  reden  i tln-ir  liabilita  n to  tk  i 
Bank.  Uf  court-*,  flua  i.s  dura  wL’  n th<-ie  ih  a scarcity  (if 
ready  money.  If  the  bc.i'.  ity  fiiould  < r.tinue,  tin-  bank 
rate  riiies.  Other  banks  rai.'-  tie  ir  r.t<-s  too,  bicaas<* 
their  resK'rvcs  are  f.Iac*  d in  the  Ikn.k  of  Engkuid,  ar.  i 
becau.so  they  h .v  to  ; low  a In-'h.  r r .o*  i.f  inVii-.t  cn 
iJeposit  Accounts.  Tnis  in.-rca'id  r.  t'*  of  uiijount, 
how'ever,  uttruets  foreign  I'.nl.eis  who  have  Lmnen 
establishments  in  Lond>  n to  invest  tl.  ir  gold  in  buyir  g 
bills,  and  accordingly  an  inlio  .v  of  gold  take  .s  plai  ••  i:  i > 
London.  Money  ou-  e more  la  comes  plentiful,  and  tuj 
Bank  rate,  and  wit’i  it  t li  ■ roarki  t rate,  tends  to  i dk 

CAUSES  OF  TIGOTNUSS  IN  THE  MARKET.  At 
certain  periods  of  the  yciir  the  banas,  having  to  make 
heavy  payments,  must  call  in  their  short  loams,  or  wh  n 
a large  government  loan  is  tlo..t  d,  a great  amount  of 
money  is  drawn  from  the  short  loan  market,  and  tci.us 
to  make  money  dearer  there.  Again,  too,  the  India 
Government  lias  at  stated  times  to  withdraw  from  the 
money  market  the  loan.s  mode  to  it,  for  the  India  Govern- 
ment has  to  make  payments  of  its  owm.  So,  also,  if  the 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  borrow  largely  from  the 
banks  in  order  to  carry  over  from  one  settlement  to  the 
next,  there  is  less  loanable  capital  available  for  the  short 
loan  market.  Lastly,  if  heavy’  foreign  payments  have  to 
bo  made,  there  is  a great  outflow  of  gold.  This  outflow 
of  gold  diminishes  the  amount  available  for  the  money 
market.  Bill-brokers  have,  therefore,  a difficulty  in 
finding  the  money  necessary  to  be  sent  to  them  for  carrying 
on  their  business.  There  is  said  to  be  a “ pressure  ou  the 
money  market,”  and  borrowers  must  resort  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  has  the  only  reserve  of  gold  in  the 
country.  To  check  the  outflow  of  gold  the  Bank,  as  has 
been  said,  raises  the  rat-a  of  discount,  the  market  rate 
follows  suit ; foreign  capitalists  are  tempted  to  buy  good 
bUis  in  London  because  of  the  increased  rate,  and  the 
outflow  of  gold  is  checked,  and  the  money  market  cnce 
more  breathes  freely.  This  will  be  more  clearly  seea  in 
discussing  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  which  is  the  next  topic 
to  be  dealt  with 

THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES. 

1.  HOW  FOREIGN  CREDITORS  ARE  PAID.  In 

international  trade  it  is  seldom  that  the  traders  of  a country 
have  to  transmit  gold  in  payment  of  their  debts  to  their 
foreign  creditors.  Gold  costa  eomething  in  the  shape  of 
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freight ; there  is  a risk  that  the  ship  carrying  it  may  founder, 
flo  that  insurance  charges  have  to  be  paid,  and  in  former 
times  there  was  a considerable  risk  from  pirates  and 
privateers.  These  considerations  led  traders  to  adopt 
a simple  expedient  for  avoiding  the  risk,  trouble,  and  cost 
of  transmitting  gold  in  payment  of  their  debts  and  obli- 
gations due  to  their  creditors  abroad. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A,  a merchant  in  London,  owes 
£100  to  a trader,  B,  in  Paris.  A does  not  actually  send 
£100  in  gold  across  the  channel.  He  tries  to  find  some  one, 
pay  0,  in  England,  to  whom  £100  is  due  from  a person, 
D,  in  Paris.  A then  buys  from  0 the  right  to  receive  that 
money,  and  transmits  that  right  to  B,  in  Paris,  who  can 
then  go  and  collect  the  money  from  D.  In  this  way  A 
discharges  his  debt  to  B,  and  D discharges  his  debt  to  0, 
without  the  necessity  of  a single  coin  having  to  be  sent 
from  one  country  to  the  other. 

The  way  in  which  these  rights  of  the  creditors  are 
transferred  from  one  country  to  the  other  is  by  means  of 
bills  of  exchange.  G,  having  the  right  to  receive  money 
from  D,  draws  a bill  of  exchange  on  D,  which  D agrees  to 
pay  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  C,  having  got  this  bill, 
sells  it  to  A,  who  wishes  to  pay  his  creditor  B,  A then  sends 
the  bill  of  exchange  to  his  creditor  B,  who  thereupon 
presents  it  to  D for  payment,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  D fulfils  his  obligations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  transactions  can  be  carried 
through  in  this  simple  manner.  A,  in  ordinary  business, 
would  have  a difficulty  in  finding  0 were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  bill-broker.  0 and  other  persons  who 
have  to  receive  payments  from  abroad,  and  have  drawn 
bills  on  their  foreign  debtors,  sell  those  bills  to  the  biU- 
brokers.  When  A and  others  who  have  to  make  foreign 
payments  desire  to  discharge  their  obligations,  they  resort 
to  the  bill-brokers  and  buy  from  them  the  bills  which 
those  brokers  had  previously  purchased  from  0 and  the 
other  people  who  were  entitled  to  receive  money  from 
abroad.  The  prices  which  C and  his  fellows  obtain  for 
their  bills,  and  the  prices  which  A and  his  kind  have  to 
pay  for  them,  in  other  words,  the  selling  price  and  the 
buying  price  of  such  bills,  depend  upon  a variety  of  causes 
which  will  now  be  explained. 

2.  PRICE  OP  FOREIGN  BILLS  OP  EXCHANGE.  The 
price  given  or  obtained  for  a foreign  bill  of  exchange  is 
hardly  ever  the  same  as  the  nominal  value  of  the  bill.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  sometimes  we  owe  more  to  foreign 
countries  than  they  owe  to  us,  and  sometimes  we  have  to 
receive  from  foreign  countries  payments  in  excess  of  what 
we  have  to  make  to  them.  In  the  former  case  persons 
wishing  to  transmit  gold  abroad  will  have  a difficulty  in 
buying  bills  payable  abroad — the  demand  will  exceed  the 
supply,  and,  therefore,  such  persons  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  such  bills.  In  fact,  in  that  case,  the  price  paid  for 
such  a bill  will  exceed  the  amount  express^  on  the  face 
of  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  if  other  nations  are 
indebted  to  us  to  a greater  amount  than  is  owing  by  us  to 
them,  there  will  bo  an  abundance  of  bills  drawn  on  foreign 
traders,  and,  of  course,  the  persons  wishing  to  transmit 
gold  will  be  n.ble  to  buy  such  bills  cheaply ; in  fact,  the 
price  of  a bill  payable  in  a foreign  country  will  be  less 
than  its  face  value. 

3.  THE  “SPECIE  POINT.”  The  price  of  a foreign 
bin  of  exchange  cannot,  as  a rule,  rise  above  a certain  point 
or  fall  below  a certain  point.  This  point  is  known  as  the 

specie  point.”  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  If  the  price 
of  a bill  rose  beyond  this  point,  persons  wishing  to  transmit 
gold  would  prefer  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  sending 
the  gold  itself ; and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  of  a bill 
fell  below  this  point,  persons  who  have  got  to  receive  money 
from  abroad  would  not  sell  their  bills.  They  would  prefer 
to  wait  for  the  gold.  An  example  will  make  this  clear. 
An  English  sovereign  contains  as  much  gold  as  there  is 
in  25.22  francs  (that  is,  25  francs  22  centimes).  Therefore, 
H person  in  England  who  has  to  pay  £100  to  a French 
creditor  could  discharge  his  debt  by  a payment  of  2,522 
francs  when  the  exchange  is  at  par.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  cost  of  sending  gold  to  France,  including  expenses  of 
freight  and  insurance,  is  at  the  rate  of  10  francs  for  every 


£100,  then  it  would  cost  the  debtor  in  England  tin 
equivalent  of  10  francs  more  than  £100  to  discharge  b:- 
debt  (£100)  by  sending  gold,  that  is,  it  would  cost 
£100  Ts.  11^  Beyond  this  amount  the  price  of  a b:.i 
for  £100  payable  in  France  could  not  in  the  supposed, 
circumstances  rise,  for  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  th^ 
actual  gold  than  to  pay  a higher  price  for  the  biU.  Tm? 
maximum  price  is  known  as  the  “Export  Specie  Point.'’ 
or  the  “ Export  Gold  Point.” 

Similarly,  the  price  of  a bill  for  £100  payable  in  Franca 
cannot  fall  (as  a rule)  below  £100,  less  the  cost  of  sending 
the  gold  (7s.  ll^d.),  that  is,  below  £99  12?.  Old.,  or  elsa 
the  gold  would  l>e  imported.  This  point  is  known  as  tha 
“ Import  Specie  Point,”  or  the  “ Import  Gold  Point.” 

To  put  it  shortly,  an  Enghsh  sovereign,  which  is  worth 
25  francs  22  centimes,  cannot,  as  a rule,  exchange  for  less 
than  25  francs  12  centimes,  or  for  more  than  25  francs 
32  centimes.  When  the  exchange  is  between  25  francs 
22  centimes  and  25  francs  12  centimes,  it  is  because  there 
is,  as  has  been  said,  a tendency  for  gold  to  leave  this 
country,  and,  therefore,  the  exchanges  are  said  to  be 
“ unfavourable  ” or  “ again.st  ” us. 

The  use  of  this  latter  phrase  is  a survival  from  the  times 
when  the  precious  metals  were  looked  upon  as  the  only 
form  of  wealth,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a bad  thing 
that  these  should  leave  the  country.  When  a sovereign 
exchanges  at  a figure  between  25  francs  22  centimes  and 
25  francs  32  centimes,  the  exchanges  are  said  to  be  in  “ our 
favour,”  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  tendency  is 
for  gold  to  be  i'nported,  which  in  former  times  was  regarded 
as  eminently  favourable  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 

4.  HOW  THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES  AFFECT  THE 
BANK  RATE.  When  the  rate  of  discount  for  bills  is 
higher  in  London  than  it  is,  say,  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  it  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a scarcity  of  money  in  the  market, 
probably  because  heavy  foreign  payments  have  to  be 
made.  In  other  words,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  outflow  of 
gold  from  England.  That,  again,  indicates  that  ths 
exchanges  are  ” against  us  ” ; in  other  words,  English 
gold  exchanges  for  less  quantity  of  francs  or  of  marks,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  sc.ircity  of  gold  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  bank  rate  and  the  market  rate,  tempt 
foreign  bankers  to  invest  their  money  in  London  by  buying 
up  first-class  English  bills.  They  do  so,  not  only  because 
of  the  higher  rate  of  interest  prevailing  in  London,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  a turn  of  the  exchanges  in  our 
favour  may  occur  before  the  bills  which  they  have  bought 
reach  maturity.  In  other  words,  not  only  will  they  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  higher  rate  of  interest,  but  there  is  also 
the  chance  that  before  the  bills  mature  the  exchanges  wik 
rise,  and  the  hills  which  they  have  bought  will  exchange 
for  a greater  quantity  of  French  or  German  currency  when 
the  foreign  bankers  come  to  receive  payment  for  them, 
than  the  bills  would  have  done  at  the  time  they  came  into 
the  foreign  bankers’  hands.  In  this  way  the  foreign 
investor  reaps  a two-fold  profit.  Thus  the  increase  of 
the  Bank  rate  and  the  market  rate  at  a time  when  monev 
is  scarce,  and  the  exchanges  are  against  us,  and  when 
money  is  thus  likely  to  be  drained  from  the  country, 
attracts  an  influx  of  foreign  gold.  The  money  market  is 
made  easier,  the  outflow  of  gold  is  checked,  and  the  ex- 
changes once  more  rise  in  our  favour. 

SENSITIVENESS  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET.  The 

reason  why  the  money  market  is  so  easily  influenced  by 
every  turn  of  the  exchanges  is  because  there  is  so  little 
gold  in  this  country,  compared  with  the  volume  of  trade 
done  and  the  amount  of  liabilities  incurred.  In  fact, 
the  whole  machinery  of  trade  is  worked  on  a credit  basis. 
What  gold  is  held  in  reserve  is  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
Ordinary  banks  also  keep  their  reserves  of  gold  there  with 
the  exception  of  the  actual  coin  which  they  need  for  every 
day  transactions.  The  Bank  of  England,  therefore,  pos 
sesses  the  only  large  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Accordingly,  when  gold  threatens  to  leave  the  country, 
the  Bank  of  England  must  increase  the  rate  it  charges  foe 
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p.hort  loans,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  will  discount  bills. 
This,  of  course,  tempts  foreign  capitalists  to  send  gold 
here,  and  checks  the  outflow  of  gold,  as  has  been  previously 
explained.  Other  banks,  too,  must  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  increase  their  rate  (the  market  rate) 
for  the  same  transactions.  For  having  their  gold  reserves 
in  the  Bank  of  England  they  must  support  that  institution 
in  checking  the  outflow  of  gold.  Otherwise  they  might 
find  themselves  unable  to  meet  the  demands  for  gold,  and 
were  a “ run  for  gold  ” to  set  in  on  the  banks,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  every  one  would  collapse,  and  the  entire  trade 
of  the  country  would  bo  paralysed.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  article  on  “ Banking.” 

TUB  MONEY  ARTICLE  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

To  the  reader  who  desires  information  as  to  the  financial 
and  trading  position  of  the  country,  the  money  article 
in  his  daily  paper  gives  him  all  the  necessary  details.  In 
the  Friday  issues  he  will  see  the  Bank  Return,  with  the 
remarks  of  the  city  editor,  and  on  that  day,  too,  there 
also  appears  a report  of  the  operations  of  the  Ihinkers’ 
<J!learing  House.  On  the  Sth  day  of  every  month  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  appear,  giving  the  volume  and 
the  values  of  the  import  and  export  trade.  J taring  the 
middle  of  each  week  the  various  railways  publish  their 
trafiio  receipts.  From  these  various  returns  the  student 
of  statistics  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  finances  of  the  count ly. 

1.  CONDITION  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET.  The  article 
usually  begins  with  a report  of  tlie  condition  of  the  ” inoncy^ 
market.”  The  rates  charged  by  the  Bank  of  ICngland  for 
discounting  bills  and  for  short  loans,  together  with  the 
rate  given  by  banks  and  discount  houses  for  «lcposits  made 
with  them  cither  on  call  or  on  short  notice,  arc  given  in  ; 
a tabular  form.  In  this  table  the  rates  charcrccl  in  the 
“open  market”  for  discounting  bank  bills  and  first-class  I 
trade  bills  are  stated.  By  the  “ open  7narkct  ” is  meant  ' 
the  bill-brokers,  discount  house<a,  and  banks  other  than  | 
the  Bank  of  England,  fl’he  city  editor  also  suppli('s 
information  as  to  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  | 
and  the  demand  for  money  in  the  market. 

Thus,  when  certain  people  have  at  certain  periods  of  tlic  i 
year  to  pay  tlreir  taxes,  large  amounts  have  to  bo  drawn 
from  the  banJvS.  Hence  the  amount  available  for  loans  is 
reduced,  and  consequently  bankers  call  in  tUo  short  loans  ' 
which  they  have  already  made,  and  charge  higher  rates  , 
to  would-be  borrowers.  Again,  when  tho  Treasury  wishes  j 
to  borrow  money  for  short  periods,  by  issuing  Treasury  | 
Bills,  this  again  will  reduce  the  amount  available  for  other  ^ 
borrowers,  and  therefore,  banks  will  sigain  raise  their  rates.  ! 
On  the  other  band,  when  tbo  time  comes  for  repaying  these 
Treasury  Bills,  the  market  will  be  flooded  with  ready  cash, 
and  therefore  borrowers  will  bo  able  to  secure  loans  on 
easier  terms.  SimLlaiiy,  when  tho  India  Council  has 
money  to  lend,  or  wishes  to  call  in  money  already  lent, 
the  market  will  be  affected. 

Whenever  from  any  cause  tho  market  has  a less  supply 
of  money  than  is  usual  or  than  is  needed,  borrowers  must 
have  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consi^uently 
there  is  then  a tendency  for  the  Bank  to  raise  its  rate, 
particularly  if  the  state  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  points 
to  a drain  of  gold  from  the  country.  All  this  information 
the  city  editor  supplies  in  a few  brief  sentences. 

Having  dealt  with  the  “ money  market  ” proper,  the 
article  then  treats  of  the  movements  of  bullion,  stating 
how  much  the  Bank  may  have  bought,  or  may  have  had 
to  export.  It  then  usually  deals  with  w^hatever  official 
report  may  have  been  issued,  e.g.  the  Bank  Return,  the 
Traffic  Receipts,  and  the  like,  and  comparison  is  made 
with  previous  returns. 

2.  BANK  RETURN.  In  dealing  with  the  Bank  Return, 
if  there  is  a serious  reduction  in  “ Other  Deposits,”  a 
comment  will  appear  to  the  effect  that  money  is  scarce 
or  becoming  scarce,  and  that,  therefore,  the  rate  charged 
for  loans  will  tend  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
an  increase  in  these  deposits,  it  indicates  that  money  is 
abundant,  and  that  borrowers  will  be  able  to  secure  loans 
on  easier  terms.  How  the  reduction  or  the  increase  in 
the  V Other  Deposits  ’*  has  been  caused  is  also  briefly 


indicated.  Tlie  “ Reserve  ” ia  also  epccially  noticed, 
because  the  state  of  tho  “ Reserve  ” shows  whMher  goH 
is  leaving  the  country  or  coming  into  it.  If  th<  r>'  w a heavy 
foreign  demand  for  gold,  the  Bank  rate  is  alir.o^t  certain 
to  rise,  and  the  increase  <jf  this  rate  scriou-lv  afJe<.ts  the 
position  of  borrowers  in  the  money  m;uket. 

«.  THE  FOREIGN  MARKET.  Some  paj,  pub’S'i  a 
table  relating  to  the  rat<  s of  interest  chcirg*'d  m io;iri'  ;m 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  the  other  continental  .m-l  i ' li.!*' 

relating  to  the  rat<  s of  <-.Teh;ui:;e  prevailing  in  '•<  r t-i  s 

for  bills  and  cheques  on  I>ond<:n.  'I’ht'  fir-t  tab!'  iri  1 .*'  < 

whether  the  rate  in  London  i‘  Li.’h**r  or  low-r  :i. an  ..  •(.> 
foreign  centres,  and,  thi f fot' , the  hkeliho'.-i  m f'  . ri 
bank-  investing  Ih'  ir  mo:;  y in  buying  Fngli-b  b . ■ -■ 
withdrawing  the  money  alie.i  iy  inv  -tf'cj.  ; , 

it  indient'  - th<-  likf  lihor,d  < f iH  ii:fi'jx  of  gold  mi"  Lo-.  , i:. 
or  of  a drain  of  gold  from  th  ■ ■"•intry.  In  • iti,'  r ' i)  • 
Bank  Ifate  is  lik<  I3'  to  i d. 

The  S'  i-or  d f abh*  uff'*.  r-i  t'e  • ,vlio  have  to  rt  < \ j - 
menfs  from  or  make  r‘ ioiM  , to  f"r':.'j  o'.i]]:i:.  . 

Where  the  rx'hingi’s  .0  : o.  ■ . 

of  l.ngli-!i  r:"ld  will  C"'i.  ..in  1 n.  .;'  <:  f"-' ijn  eurri-ucs, 
and,  1 iir.-i  ior<-,  th'"'-  who  ha-,  • * i n.  !.<•  j ■ it-i  abrt  a ; 
can  do  M)  '1  1 1-.  mir.'.bie  t'ln  • t!."-.-  vi...  Iiavj  *• 

receive  remitt auces  abm  . ! a '!  : 1.  ■-  I nyi;-!, 

in  !-atarn  for  tin  ir  < l,iii.  <.  \\  1 -i  t!i.  « 1.  a''  “ nn- 

favour  blr-,”  the  r'  v-  i • t il  - ; i n 1 ' ■ , .■  ■ 1.  i '.b 

oi  “ 1'  ' b-  M I ; f . I ' \ . I 

4.  BIJ'>’:nESS  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  Th- moi..  v 
article  th«n  'h  als  with  tli*  p i'l'  1 «.(  ii  ■ v .n  m-.ri.-t 
on  tho  Stock  K\<  h mge.  ('■  1 1 r 1.  0 li  v rr.rri'  i 

Bond-^,  Hone  Rnlway-,  A;,  -n  m K av-,  I’.nl:  . 
Indni-t!  i.-i!.',  end  Mi'< '•!!  lU' 'a .ad  i.'ii-  win  .1  ii-t  •• 
“closing  prif'-s  ” anil  “li  n ' ■'  M'- ” ; ' 

These  “ li.hii'g  [iriees  ” -ir'  r.'.;  o’!  ■ d,  1 nt  r.re  11,' :t!y 

based  on  the  ' ['inions  and  c !i  .*  - 1 .rmsia.l  t,y  (ij^'rti- 

in  the  various  m irk'  ts.  In  ' ■ n Hi  - n n o-  j a;-"  n • v 

or  silv-T  i P'lf  i'-,eliiy  I 'ji.',' ' : ' i .r  ‘ o'.-o"!  .!  w..!i,i. 

int  > ”"!  1,  the  '-xahmy  r..r  • \ .0  • . 


EXCHANGE  RATES. 

(fl4th  Si  1 i ; T'o-;.  i 


J'l 

Gsi't  it  i'.n. 

Hat'"' 

n. 

' 

Ip-  . 

ran.'-,  ei.-  n - 

' '' 

--I'H  , 

i Bruss<  l:J,  . h'-i;  ,.  .... 

1! . » . L • » 

^ . 'J  ■ » 

1 Ccrminv.  . . . . 

•A).  42 

-*'.42 

Ditto,  sight 

20.4 

20.44 ’r 

Vienna,  sight 

24.<Hy 

24."*ii 

.Amsterdam 

12.'>9t 

J2.!('-  1 

Italy,  sight 

25.105 

25.10  5 

Madrid,  sight 

27.97 

27.97 

Lisbon,  si-ght 

o2^,d. 

.5270.  , 

St.  Petersburc,  3in  . . . 

94.10 

•.•:!.70 

Bombaj’,  T.  T 

Is.  4,‘.d. 

Is.  4,'  d. 

Calcutta,  T.  T 

Is.  4,bd. 

1^.  4 1 d. 

Hong  Kong,  T.  T.  . . . 

2s.  2,^d. 

2-^.  2,-.d.  . 

Shanghai.  T.  T 

2s.  ii:<l. 

2s.  1 1 -d. 

Singapore,  T.  T 

2 s.  4vl. 

23.  4d. 

Yokohama.  T.  T 

2s.  0;,d. 

2s.  O^'-d. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  90  days’  sight 

Is.  Tjjd. 

Is.  3^1. 

Valparaiso,  90  days’  com. . 

Is.  2,^d. 

Is.  2 yd.  I 

Buenos  Ayres  ) . . . . 

127.27. V 

127.27i  ; 

Gold  prem.  ) . . . . 

p.c. 

p.c. 

EXPLAiNATORY  NOTES. 

Paris  25.195- 25.19 J-  francs  per  £1. 

Brussels  25725  =25.25  francs  per  £1. 

Germany  20.42  . . . . =20.42  marks  per  £1. 

Vienna  24.00^ 24.00t  kroners  or  crowns  per  £1, 

Amsterdam  12.09  J . . . =12.09|  guldens  or  florins  per  £1. 

Italy  25.16^ =25.16^  lire  per  £1. 

Madrid  27.97  =27.97  pesetas  per  £i: 

Lisbon  52fd 52f  pence  per  milrers. 

St.  Petersburg  94.10.  . . =94.10  roubles  per  £10. 
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Bombay  and  Calcutta  Is.  4i'.,d.  =16/^  pence  per  rupee. 

Houg  Kong  2s.  2/^d.  . . . =20^5  pence  per  dollar. 

Shanghai  23.  llx’gd =3.5/8  pence  per  tael. 

Singapore  2s.  4d =28  pence  per  dollar. 

Yokohama  2s.  =24/jr  pence  per  yen. 

liio  de  Janeiro  Is.  3 { gd.  . . =15f'j  pence  per  (paper)  milreis 

Valparaiso  Is.  2/8d =14/8PeiiceP®’^  P&so. 

Buenos  Ayres  > 127.27J,  p.c.,  that  is,  100  pesos  (gold) 

Gold  prem.  S —221. 21  \ pesos  (paper). 

As  to  abbreviation-s  in  the  above  table  of  Exchange  Rates : — 
“ Sight  ”= at  sight,  or  on  demand. 

*‘3  m.”=payable  3 months  after  sight. 

“ T.T  ”=Telegraphic Transfer.  (See  Commercial  Dictiormry.) 
“90  days’ sight ”=payable  in  90  days  after  “sighted”  or 
received  and  accepted. 

“90  days’  com.” = Commercial  bills  payable  in  London  90 
days  after  “ sighted.” 

(Refer  to  “ Eoreign  Coinage  ” in  hvlex). 


INSURANCE* 

Insurance  may  be  defined  as  “ a contract  by  -which  a 
person  (called  the  insurer  or  assurer)  in  consideration  of 
a lumpsum  of  money,  or  of  a periodical  payment,  undertakes 
to  pay  to  another  (called  the  insured  or  assured)  a larger  sum 
on  the  happening  of  a particular  event.”  The  instrument 
in  which  the  contract  of  insurance  is  contained  is  called 
the  “ policy  of  insurance,”  the  term  policy  being  derived 
from  an  Italian  word  signifying  a promise. 

Nearly  every  risk  to  which  a man  is  liable  may  be  insured 
against.  Unusual  or  extraordinary  risks  arc  not  as  a rule 
undertaken  by  the  ordinary  insurance  offices,  but  by  mem- 
bers of  Lloyds  or  by  those  companies  which  transact  the 
same  kind  of  business  as  is  done  by  members  of  Lloyds.  In 
return  for  the  payment  of  a premium,  a man  may  be  insured 
against  loss  in  case  debts  duo  to  him  are  not  paid,  or  in  case 
bills  of  exchange  of  which  he  is  the  holder  or  the  payee  are 
not  met.  Again,  the  risk  of  taking  an  epidemic  disease 
like  small-pox  can  be  insured  against.  Football  and 
cricket  clubs  frequently  insure  against  loss  in  the  receipts 
from  the  season’s  play.  Organisers  of  bazaars  and  other 
entertainments  do  the  like.  And  merchants  and  others 
in  a large  way  of  business  insure  themselves  against  loss, 
when  they  apprehend  that  there  is  likely  to  bo  ;in  increase 
in  the  duties  or  taxes  levied  on  the  goods  in  which  they 
traffic.  These  people,  of  course,  do  not  as  a rule  go  direct 
to  the  underwriters.  They  employ  a broker,  whoso  business 
it  is  to  know  the  underwriters  or  insurers  lilicly  to  undertake 
this  kind  of  insurance,  and  through  the  broker  the  insurance 
is  effected  with  the  under-writer. 

The  more  common  forms  of  Insurance  are  Life,  Fire, 
and  Marine,  to  which  may  be  added  Accident  and  Burglary 
Insurance  and  Fidelity  Guarantee.  Each  of  these  will  be 
dealt  with  in  some  detail. 

The  contract  of  insurance  is  somewhat  like  a wagering 
contract,  only  for  certain  good  reasons,  the  one  is  permitted 
by  law,  and  the  other  is  not.  In  order,  however,  that  a 
contract  of  insurance  may  be  valid,  the  insured  must  have 
what  is  called  an  “ insurable  interest  ” in  the  thing  insured, 
otherwise  the  contract  will  bo  void.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  understand  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
**  insurable  interest.” 

INSURABLE  INTEREST.  In  order  to  constitute  an 
insurable  interest,  the  person  insured  must  have  some 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  thing  insured,  or  must  bo  liable 
or  accountable  for  any  loss  arising  in  regard  to  the  thing 
which  is  insured.  A few  examples  will  make  this 
plain : — 

1.  Thus,  a man  has  an  insurable  interest  in  his  own  life, 
and  os  the  contract  of  life  insurance,  unlike  some  of  the 
other  forms  of  insurance,  is  not  a contract  of  indemnity, 
but  an  agreement  to  pay  a certain  sum  on  the  happening 
of  a given  event,  there  is  legally  no  limit  to  the  amount 
for  which  a man  may  insure  his  own  hfe,  but  practically 
there  is,  for  no  insurance  office  would  accept  a sum 
unreasonably  large  considering  the  station  of  life  of  the 
applicant. 

2,  A person  may  insure  the  life  of  another  provided  he 


I has  an  insurable  interest  in  that  other’s  life  ; but  such  per^n 
i cannot  recover  more  than  the  value  of  the  interest  which 
I he  possessed  in  the  life  of  the  insured,  at  the  time  of  effecting 
the  insurance.  But  as  life  insurance  is  not  a contract  of 
indemnity,  the  insurable  interest  need  not  be  a continuing 
i one,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  existed  at  the  time  of  efiecting  the 
pohey.  For  example,  a creditor  may  insure  his  debtors 
life  for  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  on  the  debtor  s deati 
he  can  recover  the  amount  of  the  debt,  even  though  tne 
j debt  has  been  paid  off. 

3.  As  has  been  said,  the  interest  in  another's  life  mu«t 
be  pecuniary.  ^lere  relationship  is  not  by  itself  sufficient, 
i Thus  a wife  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  her 
I husband,  being  dependent  on  him  for  support ; so,  toe. 
! children  depending  upon  their  father.  But  a husband 
lias  no  such  interest  in  the  life  of  his  wife,  unless  he  has  an 
income  or  other  monetary  advantage  depending  on  her  l.fe. 
j 4.  Employers  are  often  liable  to  their  workmen  in 
, cases  -where  the  workmen  have  sustained  injury,  cr  have 
' been  kiUed  in  the  course  of  their  employer’s  busine^'. 
Hence  such  employers  h.ive  an  insurable  interest  in  tin 
persons  whom  they  employ. 

d.  As  regards  property,  a person  in  order  to  hav-  an 
insurable  interest  in  it  ne^  not  necessarily  be  the  o-  nti 
thereof.  It  is  sufficient  if  he  is  responsible  :or  loss  oi  cr 
injury  to  the  pro|->crty  insured.  For  example,  ; tru-tto. 
muy  insure  the  trust  property,  be:  >use  he  is  liable  if  ii  iS 
lost  or  injured  ; of  course,  if  he  receiv'?s  tl.e  insuranee  money 
he  will  hold  it,  not  for  his  own  bw-nelit,  but  lor  the  beii  i-t 
of  the  persons  for  whom  he  is  tru.-t'-.'.  A tcn..Dt  m.iy 
insure  his  house,  but  the  huidlord  can  ir.^iit  that  if  the  house 
is  burned  the  insurance  money  will  he  mployed  in  iv- 
biiildiiig  the  house.  The  same  appUis  *^o  cornmon  carriers 
■ in  reg-ard  to  poixls  intrusted  to  them  for  : ..rri..gc,  iu;d  to 
all  those  to  whom  goo»ls  are  intrusted  t itlu-r  by  way  cf 
pledge  or  lor  safe  custcxly.  or  for  the  purpose  uf  having 
work  done  upon  such  goods. 

0.  It  must  1)0  rcmcml>en\l  that  an  ii ‘crest,  in  order 
to  be  an  insurable  interest,  must  not  bo  n more  cxpect.mcy 
or  hope  that  the  thing  insured  will  one  day  belong  to  1^ 
person  insuring  that  thing.  The  interest  must  be  a eight 
' actually  subsisting  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insnrnnoe. 
For  example,  the  heir-appiirent  has  no  such  interest  iu 
the  property  which  he  hopes  at  some  future  time  to  iuhe  ii, 
because  such  hope  is  not  a right,  for  at  any  time  the  iutrre  t 
of  the  heir-apparent  may  bo  destroyed,  by  the  ewntr 
making  a w ill. 

Besides  having  an  insurable  interest  in  the  subject  matt  r 
of  the  insurance,  the  person  who  wishes  io  insure  again.'-t 
: a risk  must  have  capacity  to  make  a valid  contract,  A 
married  woman  can  now  effect  a policy  upon  her  own  life, 
or  on  the  life  of  her  husband,  for  her  own  separate  benetit. 
Possibly  also  an  infant  could  enter  into  a valid  contrae; 
of  life  insurance,  where  the  contract  is  in  all  respects  for 
his  benetit. 

UBERRIMiE  FIDEI.  Cont  racts  of  insurance  belong 
to  that  class  of  contracts  known  as  contracts  uderriaur 
fulei  (i.e.  of  the  utmost  good  faith)  because  the  utmost 
good  faith  must  be  showni  ou  cither  side.  The  person 
desiring  to  effect  an  insurance  must  not  misrepresent 
or  omit  a material  fact.  If  he  knowingly  or  unwitt- 
ingly misrepresent  a material  fact,  the  contract  will  be 
void,  and  he  will  be  unable  to  recover  tlio  insurance  money. 
In  addition,  the  insurer  must  be  informed  cf  every  material 
circumstmice  within  the  knowledge  of  the  insured.  Boi.h 
the  insurer  and  the  insureii  must  stand  on  an  equal  footing, 
otherwise  the  insurer  would  not  bo  able  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  risk  which  he  undertakes.  It  is  a condition 
of  the  contract  “ that  there  is  no  concealment  or  misrepiv- 
eentation  either  by  the  insured  or  by  any  one  who  ought 
as  a matter  of  business  and  fair  dealing  to  have  disclosed 
the  facts  to  him,  or  to  the  insurer  for  him.” 

To  show  how  important  it  is  that  the  proposal  form 
should  bo  filled  up  aecnrately,  and  that  the  proposer 
should  not  leave  the  tilling  up  to  a third  person,  the  case 
of  Beggar  r.  Rock  Life  Assurance  Gompany  provides 
a useful  lesson. 
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In  that  case  an  accident  insurance  policy  was  effected 
with  the  company  through  their  local  agent.  The  local 
agent  filled  up  the  proposal  form,  making  many  false 
statements  with  regard  to  material  matters,  though  these 
false  answers  were  filled  in  without  the  knowledge  or  the 
authority  of  the  applicant,  who  signed  the  proposal  form 
without  reading  it.  The  proposal  form  contained  a declara- 
tion in  which  the  applicant  agreed  that  the  statements 
made  in  the  proposal  should  form  the  basis  of  the  policy, 
and  the  policy  expressly  stipulated  that  it  was  granted 

. on  the  condition  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  answers  in  the 
proposal.  Shortly  after  the  policy  had  been  granted,  the 
insured  was  accidentally  injured,  and  brought  an  action  to 
recover  the  amount  for  winch  he  was  insured.  It  was 
held  (1)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  applicant  to  read  the 
answers  in  the  proposal  before  signing  it,  and  that  he  must 
be  taken  to  have  read  them  and  adopted  them ; (2)  that 
in  filling  in  the  false  answers,  the  agent  was  acting  not  as 
agent  of  the  company,  but  as  agent  of  the  applicant,  who 
was  bound  by  these  false  answers,  and  that  therefore  the 
policy  was  void,  and  the  insured  could  not  recover  the 
insurance  money. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

“ Life  insurance  is  a contract  by  which  the  insurer  in 
return  for  a lump  sum,  or  a periodical  payment,  under- 
takes to  pay  to  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  insurance 
is  effected,  or  to  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns, 
a certain  sum  of  money  or  an  annuity  on  the  happening 
of  a given  event,  or  on  the  death  of  the  person  whose  life 
is  insured.” 

The  contract  of  hfe  insurance  is  not  like  that  of  fire 
or  of  marine  insurance,  a contract  of  indemnity.  It  is  merely 
a contract  to  pay  a certain  sum  on  death.  Hence  there 
is  no  legal  limit  to  which  a man  may  insure  his  own  life. 
If  one  person  insures  the  life  of  another,  ho  must,  of  course, 
have  an  insurable  interest  in  that  other’s  life,  but  the 
interest  need  not  be  a lasting  one,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
that  he  should  have  an  insurable  interest  at  the  time  of 
effecting  the  insurance.  Accordingly,  if  a creditor  insures 
his  debtor’s  hfe  for  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the  debtor 
afterwards  dies,  the  creditor  can  recover  the  insurance 
money  even  though  the  debt  has  been  paid  off,  long  before 
the  debtor  died,  provided  that  the  debt  was  due  when  the 
policy  was  effected. 

VARIETIES  OF  POLICY.  The  contract  is  set  out  in  an 
instrument  called  the  “ policy  of  insurance,”  of  which  there 
is  a great  variety,  the  most  common  form  being  the  whole 
life  policy,  where  the  sum  assured  is  payable  at  death,  either 
with  or  without  profits.  It  is  a mistake  to  use  the  word 
“profits”  in  this  connection.  What  is  paid  beyond  the 
sum  insured  is  a portion  of  the  accumulated  profits  on  the 
investments  of  the  company’s  funds. 

1.  In  the  “ Endowment  Policy  ” the  amount  insured 
is  payable  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of  years,  or  at 
death,  if  death  should  take  place  before  the  period  of  years 
has  expired.  Should  he  survive  to  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  person  insured  (1)  may  take  the  amount  in  cash,  or 
(2)  he  may  let  the  cash  remain  with  the  company  to 
accumulate  with  interest,  the  whole  to  be  paid  on  his 
death,  or  (3)  he  may  take  an  annuity  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  policy.  These  endowment  policies  may  either 
be  with  or  without  profits,  according  to  the  terms  agreed 
upon.  In  some  cases  double  the  amount  insured  is  paid 
to  the  insured,  if  he  survives  the  stipulated  age  ; in  others, 
the  policy  states  that  only  half  the  amount  insured  will  be 
paid  if  the  person  insur^  dies  before  the  term  of  years 
has  expired. 

2.  Insurance  may  be  effected  for  a term  of  years,  during 
which,  if  the  person  insured  dies,  the  sum  insured  will  be 
payable  on  his  death : for  instance,  a man  may  insure  his 
life  for  one  year,  or  for  a longer  period.  The  longer  the 
period  the  higher  is  the  premium.  Similarly,  insurance 
may  be  effected  where  the  amount  insured  is  payable  only 
in  the  event  of  the  policy-holder  dying  before  a stipulated 
age. 

3.  A form  of  policy  which  has  been  introduced  within 
recent  years  is  the  “ Non-Foefeitable  Policy,”  which 
protects  the  insured  against  loss,  in  case  he  is  unable  or 
nawiliing  to  keep  up  hia  premiums.  Originally  it  was 


known  as  the  “ ten  years’  forfeiture  plan.”  The  premiums 
were  payable  during-  ten  years  only.  If  during  that  time 
the  pohcy-holder  discontinued  paying  his  premiums,  ho 
was  entitled  to  a free  “ paid-up  policy,”  for  as  many  tenths 
of  the  sum  insured  as  he  had  paid  yearly  premiums.  Most 
offices  now-a-days,  when  a policy  has  been  in  force  for  a 
number  of  years,  grant  to  the  policy-holder  a paid-up  policy, 
in  case  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  premiums,  so  that  a 
person  who  has  unfortunately  fallen  on  evil  days  does  not 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  premiums  he  has  paid.  He  is  not 
required  to  pay  any  further  premiums,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  death  his  heirs  get  the  benefit  of  the  new  policy,  which 
usually,  of  course,  represents  a smaller  sum  than  the  amount 
orginally  insured,  but  in  some  cases  (in  which  profits  have 
been  allowed  to  accumulate)  a larger,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  policy-holder  and  the  length  of  time  the  old  policy 
had  been  in  force.  This  method  might  be  adopted  when 
the  necessity  for  insurance  had  ceased. 

4.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  policy  in  force  for 
the  full  amount,  but  the  insured  is  unable  for  a period  to 
continue  the  premiums,  the  companies  are  always  prepared 
to  advance  on  loan  at  4 or  6 per  cent,  the  premium  due 
from  year  to  year  so  long  as  95  per  cent,  of  the  surrender 
value  is  not  exceeded. 

6.  Again,  a person  may  wish  to  insure  in  such  a way 
that  a provision  may  be  obtained  for  his  children  or  others 
depending  on  him,  during  the  years  in  which  they  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  If  so,  many  life  offices 
will  meet  his  wishes.  The  sum  insured  is  not  paid  on  the 
death  of  the  insured,  but  interest  on  it  is  allowed  to  the 
children  for  a period  (usually  twenty  years),  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  the  sum  originally  insured  is  paid  over 
to  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  policy  was 
taken  out.  In  this  example,  it  would  be  paid  to  the  child- 
ren or  their  representatives. 

6.  A Tontine  Policy  is  where  several  persons  insure 
their  lives,  each  for  a separate  amount.  The  amount  is 
not  paid  on  the  death  of  each,  but  the  total  amount  is  paid 
when  all  the  persons  but  one  have  died,  and  is  paid  to  the 
survivor.  This  kind  of  policy  is  not  often  met  with  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  policy  would  be 
enforc^  by  our  Courts,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  prohibited 
by  the  Lottery  Acts.  In  America  it  is  common  enough, 
and  the  Courts  there  have  decided  that  such  a poUcy  is  not 
a wagering  policy,  and  is  therefore  enforceable, 

7.  There  are  other  varieties  of  policies,  but  description 
of  them  is  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  many 
Life  offices,  in  their  eagerness  to  increase  their  business, 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  grant  such  kind  of  policy  as 
will  meet  the  wishes  of  intending  policy-holders.  Some 
offices,  indeed,  now  grant  policies  without  requiring  the 
person  whose  life  is  insured  to  undergo  a medical  examina- 
tion. The  premiums  to  be  paid  in  this  case  are,  of  course, 
higher,  or  the  terms,  in  other  respects,  less  favourable. 

8.  A word  may  be  said  here  in  regard  to  what  is  known 
as  “ Industrial  Insurance.”  Its  object  is  to  provide 
money  for  funeral  expenses,  and  it  is  the  form  of  insurance 
adopted  by  working  people,  who  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  a penny,  or  of  a few  pence  per  week,  receive  a lump  sum 
on  the  death  of  the  person  insured.  Needless  to  say, 
these  working  people  pay  a very  high  price  for  insurance, 
for  the  expenses  of  management  amount  to  nearly  a half  of 
the  total  incomes  derived  from  premiums,  which  means 
that  the  offices  which  undertake  this  class  of  business 
cannot  afford  to  give  a large  amount  on  the  poUcy  in 
return  for  the  premiums  paid.  The  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  due  to  the  enormous  number  of  canvassers  and 
collectors  that  have  to  be  employed.  Contrast  this  with 
ordinary  life  insurance,  where  the  expenses  of  management 
in  well-conducted  offices  vary  roughly  from  one-sixth  to 
one-eighth  of  the  annual  income  derived  from  premiums. 

WHERE  TO  INSURE.  In  selecting  an  office  in  which 
to  insure,  a person  should  bear  several  things  in  mind : — 

1.  An  office  should  be  economically  managed,  the 
expenses  of  management  bearing  a lust  proportion  to  the 
annual  income  derived  from  premiums.  The  expenses 
should  not  as  a rule  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  annu^  pre- 
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mium  income.  In  comparing  expenses  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  cost  separately  of  renewal  business  and  new 
business.  An  office  doing  a large  new  business  would 
have  heavier  expenses  than  one  living  chiefly  on  old 
policies,  and  yet  might  be  in  a better  financial  position. 

2.  Attention  should  be  paid  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  funds  of  the  company  are  invested,  for  if  the  funds  are 
invested  in  hazardous  securities,  there  may  come  a time 
when  the  company  will  sustain  serious  losses  on  such 
investments,  and  if  these  losses  are  very  heavy,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  policy  holders  will  suffer. 

3.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  rate  of  interest 
assumed  at  the  last  valuation  of  the  company’s  assets,  and 
the  amount  actually  earned.  The  rate  assumed  should  be 
well  under  what  might  be  fairly  anticipated.  The  best 
offices  value  their  funds  at  about  3 and  actually  earn 
about  4 per  cent. 

4.  Further,  the  person  who  is  about  to  effect  an  insur- 
ance should  very  carefully  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
company  deals  with  those  who  are  unable  to  keep  up  their 
premiums.  Formerly,  it  was  the  usual  practice  to  allow 
a policy  to  lapse  on  failure  to  pay  a single  premium,  no 
matter  how  long  the  policy  was  in  force,  or  how  many 
and  how  large  the  premiums  paid.  Now-a-days,  most 
life  offices  either  grant  a fully  paid  up  policy  in  lieu  of  the 
old  policy,  or  grant  the  surrender  value  of  the  old  policy. 
Some  life  offices  even  quote  the  amount  of  the  surrender 
value  which  they  are  prepared  to  give.  The  terms,  there- 
fore, of  these  matters  should  be  carefully  gone  into.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  order  to  obtain  a surrender 
value,  the  policy  must  have  been  in  force  for  at  least  three 
years,  otherwise  the  insured  will  get  no  return  if  he  dis- 
continues payment  of  the  premiums.  Of  course,  the 
longer  the  premiums  have  been  kept  up  the  greater  will 
be  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy. 

6.  Lastly,  it  is  well  not  to  insure  in  a foreign  life 
office,  for  the  simple  reason  that  policy  holders  in  this 
country  are  not  able  to  exert  any  control  over  a foreign 
office,  and  in  some  cases  may  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  payment  of  the  insurance  money,  for  unless  the 
foreign  office  has  funds  or  assets  here,  our  Courts  would 
have  no  power  to  compel  it  to  pay  up.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  the  objection  to  a foreign  office,  on  the 
ground  that  no  abatement  of  income  tax  is  allowed  on 
premiums  paid  to  such  an  office,  has  been  removed  by 
the  Revenue  Act,  1906. 

HOW  TO  INSURE.  A person  who  wishes  to  insure  his 
life  will  first  apply  to  a Life  Office,  which  will  send  him 
a proposal  form  for  him  to  fill  up.  In  this  proposal  form 
he  is  required  to  give  accurate  answers  to  the  questions 
therein  set  out,  coneerning  his  health,  his  habits  of  life, 
and  details  of  his  family  history,  and  he  will  generally 
have  to  pass  a medical  examination  conducted  by  a 
medical  man  named  by  the  company. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  truthfully  answering 
these  questions  in  the  proposal  or  declaration.  For  this 
proposal  is  the  basis  of  the  contract,  and  it  is  on  the  faith 
of  the  answers  contained  in  it  that  the  policy  is  granted. 
Accordingly,  if  the  answers  are  untrue,  however  innocently 
they  may  be  made,  the  pohey  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the 
insurance  money  eannot  be  recovered,  though  the  premiums 
paid  may  be  returned,  unless  the  untruthful  answers  have 
been  wilfully  or  fraudulently  made.  In  addition  to  the 
declaration,  the  life  office  usually  requires  a reference  to 
one  or  two  intimate  friends  of  the  person  about  to  be 
insured.  Their  replies  are  treated  as  confidential.  When 
all  these  requirements  have  been  satisfactorily  met,  the 
life  office  grants  the  policy  on  payment  of  the  first  premium. 

THE  PREMIUM.  The  rates  of  premium  differ  in  the 
various  offices,  some  requiring  a higher  rate  than  others ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  office  which  charges 
the  lowest  rate  is  the  best  in  which  to  insure.  Greater 
security,  higher  profits,  or  certain  special  advantages  may 
more  than  compensate  for  the  higher  rates  of  premium. 
The  rates  also  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  policy  which 
is  taken  out.  As  a rule,  the  premiums  are  paid  periodically, 
but  in  some  cases  the  whole  amount  may  be  paid  down  at 


once,  particularly  in  the  case  where  the  sum  insured  is 
payable  at  the  end  of  a fixed  term  of  years. 

CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  THE  POLICY  IS  GRANTED. 
These  conditions  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  pohey. 
Among  other  things  they  provide  that  if  there  is  any  untru'3 
statement  in  the  proposal,  or  if  any  material  information 
be  withheld,  the  policy  shall  be  void,  and  aU  moneys  paid 
thereon  shall  be  forfeited.  Many  offices,  however,  now 
agree  that  a pohey  that  has  been  in  force  for  a certain 
period  shall  be  good,  even  though  there  may  be  a material 
error  or  non-disclosure  in  the  proposal.  Other  conditions 
restrict  the  insured  from  travelhng  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  or  engaging  in  mihtary  or  naval  service ; but  what 
are  called  world-wide  policies  are  now  frequently  granted. 
Again,  if  the  insured  is  killed  in  a duel,  or  die  by  his  own 
hand,  or  by  the  hand  of  justice,  the  pohey  usually  becomes 
void.  In  regard  to  suicide,  some  companies  agree  that  it 
will  not  affect  the  pohey  should  the  insured  die  by  his  own 
hand,  after  the  policy  has  been  in  force  for  a certain  time. 
Other  offices  will  in  that  case  return  the  premiums,  or  allow 
the  surrender  value  of  the  pohey.  Two  or  three  details 
may  here  be  added  : — 

(1)  The  policy  will  not  become  void  if  the  premium  is 
paid  within  one  month  after  it  has  become  doe. 

(2)  Printed  receipts  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums, 
signed  by  a director  or  by  an  agent  of  the  company  most  be 
given,  otherwise  payment  is  not  considered  to  have  been 
made  to  the  company. 

(3)  Payment  of  the  insurance  money  is  made  on  proof 
of  death.  Life  offices  usually  admit  the' age  of  the  deceased, 
on  satisfactory  evidence  being  given  at  the  time  the 
insurance  is  effected.  Such  admission  should,  however,  be 
endorsed  on  the  policy. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  POLICY.  A pohey  may  be  assigned 
either  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  or  by  indorsing  the 
policy,  that  is  by  stating  on  the  back  of  the  policy  that  the 
policy-holder  transfers  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
assigned,  mentioning  that  person’s  name.  The  assignee 
can  then  recover  the  insurance  money  on  the  death  of  the 
person  insured,  even  if  be  have  no  insurable  interest  in  that 
person’s  life.  The  indorsement  on  the  policy  would 
require  to  be  duly  stamped  and  executed,  and  on  this 
account  a solicitor  should  be  engaged. 

A hfe  policy  belonging  to  a bankrupt  will  pass  to  his 
creditors.  But  if  a married  man  insures  his  own  hfe,  for 
the  express  benefit  of  his  wife  or  children,  the  creditors 
cannot  touch  the  policy.  They  may,  however,  receive  out 
of  the  money  pajmble  under  the  pohey  the  premiums  that 
have  been  paid,  where  such  premiums  were  paid  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  creditors. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  LIFE  OFFICES.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  hfe  offices,  viz..  Proprietary  and  Mutual.  The 
Proprietaky  Office  is  a Joint  Stock  Company,  the  share- 
holders of  which  are  entitled  to  all  the  profits  arising  from 
the  company’s  investments.  Usually  they  are  content 
with  ten  per  cent  of  the  profits,  leaving  the  surplus  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  policy  holders.  The  share  capital  is 
usually  very  small  compared  with  the  total  funds  of  the 
company.  The  Mutual  Office  is  in  all  respects  similar, 
except  that  it  has  no  shareholders  and  no  subscribed 
capital.  The  whole  of  its  profits  are  therefore  divisible 
among  the  policy  holders.  Its  assets  entirely  consist  of 
its  invested  funds. 

CONTROL  EXERCISED  OVER  LIFE  OFFICES. 

Every  life  insurance  company  established  since  1S70  in 
the  United  Kingdom  must  deposit  £20,000  in  the  High 
Court,  and  no  certificate  of  incorporation  can  be  issued 
until  the  deposit  has  been  made.  As  soon  as  the  insurance 
fund  accumulated  out  of  premiums  amounts  to  £40,000, 
the  deposit  is  returned.  If  the  company  carries  on  other 
business  besides  that  of  life  insurance,  the  receipts  in  respect 
of  the  life  insurance  must  be  kept  in  a separate  account, 
and  be  placed  in  a separate  fund  called  the  life  insurance 
fund  of  the  company.  This  fund  must  exist  solely  for 
the  security  of  holders  of  life  policies,  as  though  the 
company  carried  on  no  other  business  than  that  of  life 
insurance. 

Every  life  office  doing  business  in  this  country  must 
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render  annual  accounts  and  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Gopies  of  these  must  be  furnished  to  the  policy-holders 
when  required.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  no  control  over  the  conduct  of  a life 
office  when  once  it  has  been  started.  There  is  therefore 
no  guarantee  that  the  business  of  any  company  is  being 
properly  carried  on. 

STAMPS.  Policies  of  life  insurance  must  be  stamped 
as  follows : — 

8.  d. 

Where  the  sum  insured  does  not  exceed  £10  . . 0 1 

Exceeds  £10  but  does  not  exceed  £25  . , . . 0 3 

Exceeds  £25  but  does  not  exceed  £500,  for  every  £50 
or  part  of  £50  . . . . . . . . . . 0 6 

Exceeds  £500  but  does  not  exceed  £1,000,  for  every 

£100  or  part  of  £100  . . . . . . . . 10 

Exceeds  £1,000,  for  every  £1,000  or  part  of  £1,000  10  0 

On  policies  of  insurance  against  accident  or  sickness, 
the  stamp  duty  is  one  penny.  Policies  of  insurance  against 
Employer’s  Liability  are  chargeable  as  agreements — that 

is,  if  under  hand,  6d. ; if  under  seal,  10s. 

Notices  in  newspapers  purporting  to  insure  against 
accident  or  death  do  not  require  a stamp.  The  duty  is 
compounded  for  in  accordance  with  the  Stamp  Act  of  1891 
and  the  Finance  Act  of  1896. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Fire  insurance  is  a contract  of  indemnity  by  which  the 
insurer,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money 
called  the  premium,  agrees  to  compensate  the  insured  for 
any  loss  or  damage  (not  exceeding  a specified  amount)  to 
his  property,  caused  by  fire  during  a given  period.  The 
maximum  amount  of  compensation  which  can  be  claimed 
is  stated  in  the  policy,  but  of  course  the  insured  will  not 
necessarily  receive  this  amount  should  his  property  suffer 
from  fire.  He  will  receive  such  compensation  only  as  will 
cover  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  fire,  which  amount 
can  only  be  ascertained  after  the  fire  has  occurred.  There 
is  therefore  no  advantage  in  over-insuring  property",  or  in 
insuring  the  property  for  its  full  value  in  each  of  several 
different  offices.  For  in  that  case,  the  various  offices  will 
bear  the  loss  in  proportion  to  the  amount  insured  with 
them.  For  example,  the  owner  of  a house  worth  £1,000 
insures  it  in  one  office  for  £1,000,  in  a second  for  £1,200,  and 
in  a third  say  for  £1,400.  The  house  is  afterwards  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  first  office  will  pay  to  the  insured 
something  less  than  £280,  the  second  will  contribute 
£333  63.  8d.,  and  the  third  a trifle  less  than  £390.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  insured  will  not  be  allowed  to 
make  a profit  out  of  a fire,  that  is  if  the  fire  offices  can  help 

it. 

Further,  as  the  contract  is  a personal  one  between  the 
insurer  and  the  insured,  if  the  property  is  sold  the  purchaser 
has  no  right  to  demand  the  benefit  of  the  vendor’s  insur- 
ance, should  the  property  be  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire. 
The  vendor  is  bound  to  get  paid  in  any  case  by  the  purchaser, 
and  therefore,  as  the  contract  of  fire  insurance  is  only  one 
of  indemnity,  the  vendor  cannot  recover  from  the  insui’ance 
office  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  not  sustained  any 
loss.  In  one  case  a vendor  had  entered  into  a contract 
for  the  sale  of  a house  at  a given  date.  The  vendor  had 
insured  the  house,  but  no  mention  of  this  was  made 
in  the  contract.  Between  the  date  of  the  contract  and 
the  time  fixed  for  transferring  the  house  and  the  paying 
over  the  purchase  money,  the  house  was  burned.  The 
insurance  company,  not  knowdng  of  the  sale,  paid  the 
insurance  money  to  the  insured  (the  seller  of  the  house), 
who  had  sustained  no  loss,  because  whatever  loss  resulted 
from  the  fire  fell  on  the  purchaser,  since  he  was  the  real 
owner  of  the  house  from  the  moment  that  the  contract  to 
sell  the  house  had  been  made.  It  was  held  that  the  com- 
pany could  recover  the  money  from  the  insured,  as  money 
paid  in  mistake.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  if 
the  insurance  company  pays  the  amount  of  the  loss,  and 
the  insured  receives  in  addition  compensation  from  any 
other  source,  the  company  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
insured  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  because  the 
contract  of  fire  insurance  is  a contract  of  indemnity. 


( In  the  case  mentioned  above,  in  order  to  protect  the 
purchaser  and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  policy,  the 
safest  course  is  for  the  vendor  to  indorse  the  j)olicj’  to  the 
purchaser,  and  if  the  company  approves  of  this  by  initial- 
ling the  policy,  and  entering  the  transaction  in  their  register, 
the  purchaser  will  be  protected  in  case  of  fire,  for  he  has 
really  entered  into  a contract  of  insurance  with  the  company. 

The  person  wishing  to  effect  a fire  insurance  must  have 
capacity  to  contract,  and  must  have  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  property  insured,  i.e.,  he  must  have  some  pecuniary 
interest  in  it,  or  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  that  may 
happen  to  the  property.  And  as  the  contract  is  one  of 
indemnity,  the  insurable  interest  must  be  continuing,  that 
is,  he  must  have  the  interest  both  at  the  time  of  insurinc 
and  at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  the  fire.  In  this  resj  ec  t 
fire  insurance  differs  from  life  insurance. 

HOW  TO  INSURE.  A person  wishing  to  insure  against 
fire  obtains  a proposal  form  from  a fire  office.  This  hs 
fills  up,  but  in  most  cares  the  agent  of  the  company 
fills  in  the  particulars.  In  doing  this,  the  agent  of  tiie 
company  is  acting  as  agent  of  the  proposer,  and  therefore 
the  proposer  should  see  that  the  answers  to  the  question? 
are  correct.  There  should  be  no  concealment,  or  mis- 
representation, or  the  omission  of  anything  likely  to  affc-ot 
the  company’s  estimate  of  the  risk  w'hi'h  it  is  asktaj  to 
undertake:  otherwise  the  policy  will  be  absolulrlv  void. 

THE  PREMIUM.  The  rat  '■  of  premium  varic.s  ac' ordir  g 
to  the  nature  of  the  pn.p'  rt y insured.  (Jn  ordinary  ri-k', 
e.g.,  dwelling  houses,  the  rale  i?  usually  2f).  per  <(  (it.  ai  1 
seldom  less  than  Is.  Gd.  per  cent.  In  tiie  ca^c  of  fa.vl(  'i 
shops,  etc.,  that  entail  more  than  ordinary  risks,  and  in  f'.  • 
case  of  theatres,  distilleries,  chemical  works,  and  the  ];k'  . 
which  are  exposed  to  j)c<  uliur  daiigi  r,  rat'd  an  fix'd  1' 
special  arrangement,  the  premium  irj  extreme  cases  b -i 
£2  or  even  £3  per  cent. 

Fire  insurances  are  usually  efff-cted  for  a year,  the  poli:  y 
being  renewable  on  the  payment  of  anoth<T  I'remiii!;.. 
Fifteen  days,  called  “days  of  giuce,’’  are  allowed  at  tli" 
end  of  the  year  in  whicdi  to  renew  the  policy,  and  dm  r,^ 
that  time  the  company  is  liable,  provided  cli  .t  it  is  intend'  i 
by  both  parties  to  renew  the  policy.  When  those  fifteen 
days  have  expired,  the  mere  fact  that  a local  agent  of  the 
company  has  accepted  the  premium  is  not  in  it.self  sufficient 
to  make  the  company  liable,  but  it  would  be  liable  if  it 
had  received  the  money  from  the  agent. 

THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THE  POLICY 
IS  GRANTED.  These  conditions  forbid  the  removal 
of  the  property  insured,  or  the  transfer  of  the  property  ta 
another  without  the  assent  of  the  company.  The  risk 
must  not  be  increased  without  the  assent  of  the  company. 
If  the  claim  is  fraudulent,  or  if  no  claim  for  the  insurance 
money  is  made  witliin  three  months  after  the  fire,  or  if 
the  fire  is  caused  by  the  wilful  act  or  connivance  of  the 
insured,  the  insurance  money  will  not  be  paid. 

Persons  about  to  insme  should  be  very  careful  in 
scrutinising  what  is  knowm  as  the  “Average  Clause”  in  a 
policy,  otherwise  in  case  of  a fire  they  may  receive  very 
much  less  than  they  expected.  The  clause  deals  with 
property  which  is  under-insured,  i.e.  not  insured  to  its  full 
value,  and  it  states  that  in  case  of  a partial  loss,  the 
insured  will  receive  a sum  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  his 
loss,  as  the  amount  for  which  he  insured  bears  to  the  value 
of  the  property  insured.  For  example,  property  worth 
£6,000  is  insured  for  £4,000.  Loss  is  caused  by  fire  to  the 
extent  of  £1,200.  Here  the  insured  will  obtain  not  £1,200 
but  £800.  Because  as  he  insured  his  property  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  value,  he  can  recover  only  two-thirds  of  the 
loss.  Of  course  the  average  clause  deals  only  with  partial 
loss,  for  where  the  loss  is  total  the  whole  of  the  insurance 
money  is  recoverable. 

A FEW  ADDITIONAL  DETAILS  of  some  importance 
are  here  given  . — 

(1)  When  a loss  occurs,  notice  should  be  given  in  writing 
to  the  company  within  fifteen  days,  accompanied  by  full 
particulars  of  the  goods  destroyed,  with  an  estimate  of 
their  value.  The  company  will  only  pay  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

(2)  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  a building  is  burned 
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down,  the  landlord,  or  the  insurance  company,  or  any  other 
person  interested  in  it,  may  insist  on  the  insurance  money 
being  expended  in  re-building  or  replacing  the  structure. 

(3)  In  the  Metropolitan  District,  damage  done  by  the 
Dire  Brigade  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  is  to  be  deemed 
damage  caused  by  fire ; and  the  insurance  company  is 
liable  for  such  damage. 

(4)  A policy  of  fire  insurance  can  be  assigned  by  indors- 
ing on  it  the  company’s  assent  to  the  assignment. 

(5)  Every  policy  of  fire  insurance  must  bear  a penny 
stamp. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

The  contract  of  marine  insurance  “is  a contract  of 
indemnity  in  which  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a premium,  agrees  to  make  good  to  the  insurer 
all  losses  not  exceeding  a certain  amount,  that  may  happen 
to  the  thing  insured,  from  the  risks  enumerated  in  the 
policy,  during  a certain  voyage  or  period  of  time.”  The 
person  effecting  the  insurance  must  have  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  thing  insured;  and  this  interest  must  be 
a continuing  one,  that  is,  the  insured  person  must  have 
an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  insurance,  not  only 
at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  but  also  at  the  time 
Virhen  the  loss  occurred.  A contract  of  marine  insurance 
is  one  in  which  the  utmost  good  faith  must  be  shown. 
Any  misrepresentation,  or  concealment,  or  non-disclosure 
of  a material  fact  renders  the  policy  void.  Everything 
likely  to  influence  the  insurer  in  estimating  the  risk  which 
he  is  asked  to  undertake  must  be  made  known  to  him. 

In  effecting  a policy  of  marine  insurance  with  the  under- 
writers (who  are  the  insurers),  it  is  usual  to  employ  a broker, 
who  is  remunerated  by  a commission  on  the  amount  of  the 
premium  paid  to  the  insurers.  The  insurers  are  called 
underwriters,  because  they  subscribe  their  names  to  the 
policy  of  insurance.  The  broker  writes  on  a printed  form 
called  the  slip  the  particulars  of  the  matter  to  be  insured, 
and  brings  it  to  the  underwriter,  who  accepts  the  risk  by 
signing  his  name  or  his  initials  on  the  shp,  together  v/ith 
the  amount  for  which  he  offers  to  become  responsible.  The 
same  can  be  done  by  the  under\yxiter  giving  to  the  broker, 
on  behalf  of  the  insured,  a document  signed  by  himself  and 
containing  similar  particulars  as  are  contained  in  a slip. 
This  document  is  called  a covering  note  or  an  insurance  note. 
The  slip  or  note  is  not  the  contract  itself,  but  each  merely 
provides  the  particulars  on  which  the  contract  is  founded, 
which  contract  is  afterwards  set  out  in  the  policy.  It  is 
the  policy  which  binds  the  insurer,  because  that  is  the 
contract  between  the  parties.  The  slip  is  not  the  contract, 
and  the  underwriter  is  not  bound  in  law  by  it,  but  no 
underwriter  would  dream  of  disputing  his  liability  on  the 
slip  or  note  to  which  he  had  appended  his  signature  or 
initials. 

VARIETIES  OP  POLICY.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  policies,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 

A Voyage  policy  is  one  in  which  the  property  is  insured 
while  in  transit  from  one  place  to  another.  A Time  policy 
is  one  in  which  the  property  is  insured  for  a certain  period 
of  time.  A Mixed  pohcy  is  one  in  which  a ship  is  insured 
in  her  voyages  from  one  certain  place  to  another  certain 
place  during  a fixed  period  of  time,  e.g.,  “ At  and  from 
Dover  to  Ostend  for  six  months.”  A Valued  pohcy  is  one 
in  which  the  precise  value  of  the  thing  insured  is  inserted 
in  the  policy.  In  an  Open  pohcy,  the  value  of  the  thing 
insured  is  not  mentioned  in  the  pohcy,  so  that  in  case  of 
loss  or  damage,  the  value  of  the  thing  must  be  ascertained 
and  proved.  In  a Named  pohcy  the  name  of  the  vessel 
on  which  the  thing  insured  is  carried  is  inserted  in  the 
pohcy  ; while  in  a Floating  policy  the  vessel  is  not  named, 
the  thing  insured  being  protected,  no  matter  in  what  ship 
it  may  be  carried.  Inteeest  policies  are  those  in  which 
the  pohcy  holder  has  a real  interest  in  the  property  insured. 
In  a Wagee  pohcy  the  insured  has  not  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  property  insured  ; it  is  a mere  gambling  transaction, 
and  unenforceable  in  law. 

INTEREST  OR  NO  INTEREST.  The  Marine  Insurance 
(Gambhng  Pohcies)  Act  of  1909,  provides  that 

(a)  If  any  person  effects  a contract  of  insurance  without 
having  any  bona  tide  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  either  in 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship  in  relation  to  which  the 


contract  is  made,  or  in  the  safetj'  or  preservation  of  the 
subject  matter  insured,  or  a bona  tide  expectation  o: 
acquiring  such  an  interest ; or  (u ) if  any  person  in  the 
employment  of  the  owner  of  a ship,  not  t cinc  a pare 
owner  of  the  shii),  effects  a contract  of  marine  insurance 
in  relation  to  the  sliip,  and  the  contract  is  made  “ Interest 
or  no  Interest,”  or  without  lurther  proof  of  interest  than 
the  policy  itself,  or  “ without  benefit  o:  salvace  to  the 
insurer,”  or  subject  to  any  other  like  terms,  the 
contract  shall  be  a contract  by  way  of  gambling 
on  maritime  perils,  and  the  person  eife.tinr  it  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence,  and  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  imprisonment  with  or  witho  it  hard  labour, 
for  a term  not  ex'ceedin,'  six  months,  or  to  a fine  not 
excee  tin  g £100,  and  in  either  case  to  forfeit  to  the  Crown 
any  money  he  may  receive  under  the  contract. 

Like  penalties  are  imposed  on  brokers  or  others  who 
arrange  such  gambling  contracts.  Proceedings  imder  this 
Act  must  not  be  instituted  in  England  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General,  in  Scotland  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  in  Ireland  of  the  Attorney/  General  for 
Ireland. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  POLICY.  A pohcy  of  marine 
insurance  is  assignable,  but  the  person  to  whom  it  is  assigned 
must  also  have  the  insurable  interest  transferred  to  him. 


The  assignee  of  a pohcy  takes  it  subject  to  the  equities, 
that  is,  whatever  defence  the  insurer  would  have  against 
the  original  pohcy-holder  he  can  set  up  the  same  defence 
against  the  assignee.  Eor  example,  if  the  insured  had 
made  a fraudulent  misrepresentation  to  the  insurer,  he 
could  not  recover  the  insurance  money,  and  had  the  pohcy 
been  assigned  to  another,  neither  could  such  assignee 
recover  the  insurance  money. 

RE-INSURANCE.  IVhen  an  underwriter,  after  sub- 
scribing his  name  to  a pohcy,  finds  the  risk  is  greater  than 
he  anticipated,  he  tries  to  secure  himself  by  re-insuring 
with  another  underwriter.  The  second  underwriter  will. 


of  course,  charge  a very  high  premium,  and  will  in  return 
consent  to  bear  the  risk  or  a part  of  it.  The  re-insurance 
is  upon  the  same  risks  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
are  contained  in  the  oi  iginal  policy,  and  in  no  way  affects 
the  liability  of  the  original  insurer  to  the  person  insured. 
As  an  illustration,  take  the  case  of  a vessel  which  is  over-due; 
the  underwriters  fear  that  the  ship  is  lost,  and  accordingly 
they  insure  themselves  against  the  loss  by  inviting  other 
underwriters  to  bear  either  the  whole  or  apart  of  it.  Of 
course,  as  the  risk  is  very  great,  a ver}’  high  premium  will 
be  charged,  and  the  longer  the  vessel  is  overdue,  the  more 
likely  she  is  to  be  lost,  so  that  the  premium  on  the  re- 
insurance will  rise  higher  and  higher,  until  sometimes  it 
may  be  eighty  or  ninety  guineas  per  cent. 

STAMP  DUTIES.  See  table  of  “Stamp  Duties,”  on  p.6S4. 

MARINE  POLICIES.  The  common  form  of  marine 


policy  is  Lloyd’s,  all  other  policies  being  based  on  it,  and 
differing  from  it  only  in  shape  and  in  grammatical  accuracy. 
The  text  of  the  policy  runs  : — 

LLOYD’S  FORM  OF  MARINE  INSUEANCS  POLICY. 


Be  it  knoivn  that  A.B.  as  weli 
S.  G.  in  Ifis  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the 

name  and  names  of  all  and  every 

other  person  or  persons  to  whom 

£ the  same  doth,  may  or  shall 

appertain,  in  part  or  in  all,  doth 

make  assurance  and  cause  himself 
Delivered  the  and  them  and  every  of  them  to  be 

insured,  lost  or  not  lost  at  and 
day  of  from  upon  any 

kind  of  goods  and  merchandise,  and 
19...  also  upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel, 

ordnance,  munition,  artillery,  boat 
and  other  furnitm'e,  of  and  in  the 
good  ship  or  vessel  called  the 

whereof  is  master,  under  God,  for  this  present  voyage 

or  whosoever  else  shall  go  for  master  in  the 
said  ship,  or  the  master  thereof,  is  or  shall  be  named  or 
called,  beginning  the  adventure  upon  the  said  goods  or 
merchandkie  from  the  loading  thereof  aboard  the  said  sliip, 
as  above  upon  the  said  ship,  &c., 

as  above  and  shall  so  continue  and  endure, 

dming  her  abode  there,  upon  the  said  ship,  &c. ; and 
further,  until  the  said  ship,  with  all  her  ordnance,  tackle, 
apparel,  &c.,  and  goods  and  merchandise  whatsoever, 
shall  be  arrived  at  upon  the  said  ship. 
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&c.,  until  she  hath  moored  at  anchor,  twenty-four  hours  in 
oood  safety,  and  upon  the  goods  and  merchandise  until 
the  same  be  there  discharged  and  safely  landed : and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship,  &c.,  in  this  voyage  to 
proceed  and  sail  to  and  touch  and  stay  at  any  ports  or 
places  whatsoever  without  prejudice  to 

this  insurance.  The  said  ship,  &c.,  goods  and  merchandise, 
&c.,  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  assured,  by  a<greement 
between  the  assured  and  the  assurers  in  this  policy,  and 
shall  be  valued  at 

Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the 
assurers  are  contented  to  bear  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this 
voyage,  they  are  of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fires,  enemies, 
pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and 
counter-mart,  surprisals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints 
and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes  and  people,  of  what 
nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master 
mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes 
that  have  or  shall  come  to  tlie  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage 
of  the  said  goods  and  merchandise,  and  ship,  £ic.,  or  any 
part  thereof : and  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns, 
to  sue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in,  and  about  the  defence, 
safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods,  merchandise 
and  ship,  etc.,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to 
this  insurance  : to  the  charges  whereof  we,  the  assurers, 
will  contribute  each  one  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity 
of  his  sum  herein  assured.  And  it  is  expressly  declared 
and  agreed  that  no  acts  of  the  insurer  or  insured  in  recover- 
ing, saving,  or  preserving  the  property  insured,  shall  be 
considered  as  a waiver  or  acceptance  of  abandonment. 
And  it  is  agreed  by  us,  the  insurers,  that  this  writing  or 
policy  of  assurance  shall  be  of  as  much  force  and  effect  as 
the  surest  writing  or  j)olicy  of  assurance  heretofore  made 
in  Lombard  Street,  or  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  elsewhere 
in  London.  And  so  we,  the  assurers,  are  contented,  and 
do  hereby  promise  and  bind  ourselves,  each  one  for  his  own 
part,  our  heirs,  executors  and  goods,  to  the  assured,  their 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  for  the  true  per- 
formance of  the  premises,  confessing  oui-selves  paid  the 
consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  aasiuance  by  the  assured 
at  and  after  the  rate  of 

In  Witness  whereof,  we,  the  assurers,  have  subscidhcd 
our  names  and  sums  assured  in  London. 

N.B. — Corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed  are  warranted 
free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  sliip  be  stranded  ; 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides  and  skins  are  warranted 
free  from  average,  under  five  pounds  per  canit, ; and  all 
other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight  free  from  average 
under  three  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded, 
sunk,  burnt,  or  on  fii’e. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  some  of  the  phrases  in  this 
form  of  policy,  as  their  meaning  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight. 

1.  The  letters  “ S.  G.”  probably  stand  for  Ship,  Goods, 
though  this  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

2.  The  words  “ doth,  may,  or  shall  appertain  ” 
signify  that  the  person  effecting  the  insurance  insures 
not  merely  for  himself,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  who 
shall  afterwards  have  the  same  interest  in  the  thing  insured 
as  he  himself  originally  had.  But  this  benefit  will  not 
extend  to  alien  enemies  who  may  have  acquired  that 
interest. 

3.  “ Lost  or  not  lost.”  These  words  imply  that 
both  the  insurer  and  the  insured  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  regards  their  knowledge  of  the  safety  of  the  thing  insured. 
If  the  insured  knows  that  the  thing  insured  has  perished, 
and  conceals  this  fact  from  the  insurer,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  recover  the  insurance  money,  and  hi  addition,  he  will 
forfeit  the  premiums  which  he  may  have  paid.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  underwriter  knows  that  the  property 
insured  is  quite  safe,  having  reached  its  destination,  and 
conceals  this  fact  from  the  insured,  who  is  under  the 
impression  that  the  ship  or  the  goods  have  not  yet  arrived, 
the  premiums  will  have  to  be  returned  to  the  insured. 

4.  “ At  and  from.”  These  words  are  intended  to 
cover  not  merely  the  risks  to  which  a ship  is  exposed  while 
voyaging  from  a given  place,  but  also  while  she  remains  at 
that  place. 

5.  “ Whereof  is  master  under  God  in  this  present 
VOYAGE.”  The  name  of  the  skipper  need  not  necessarily 
be  inserted  in  the  policy. 

6.  “ And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship,  etc., 

IN  this  voyage  to  proceed  and  sail  to  and  touch  and 
STAY  AT  ANY  POET  WHATSOEVER.  . . . WITHOUT 


PREJUDICE  TO  THIS  INSURANCE.”  Thcsc  words  do  nol 
mean  what  they  seem  to  convey.  What  is  meant  is,  that 
the  ship  may  touch  at  such  places  only  as  are  in  th^  course 
of  the.  voyage  umolXy  taken  by  ships  travelling  from  and  io 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  pohey.  For  instance,  a shifi 
insured  from  London  to  Lisbon  would  not  be  permitted 
to  touch  say  at  Hull,  unless  driven  out  of  her  course  bv 
stress  of  weather  or  some  other  peril,  such  as  to  escape  nn 
alien  enemy.  If  she  did  so,  the  pohey  would  be  void,  for 
by  deviating  from  the  course  usually  taken  by  ships 
voyaging  from  London  to  Lisbon,  risks  would  be  incurred 
that  tho  underwriter  had  not  contemplated  wiien  he  sub- 
scribed his  name  to  the  policy.  ship  will  be  allowed  to 
deviate  from  her  couree  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life,  but 
not  to  save  property. 

7.  ” Bep.ils  of  the  sea.”  These  words  do  not  cover 
every  loss  which  may  occur  upon  the  se.i,  but  only  such 
losses  as  arise  from  some  casualty,  or  some  accident  which 
could  not  bo  foreseen  as  one  of  the  necessary  iiuiilents  of 
the  adventure.  For  example,  they  do  not  include  natural 
wear  and  tear  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  or  loss  to  the  cargo, 
when  it  deterioratc^s  from  some  fault  inherent  in  itself. 

8.  “ Jettison  ” i.s  where  the  cargo  or  a portion  of  it  i-i 
thrown  overboarrl  in  order  to  save  tho  ship,  or  the  remaininL'' 
portion  of  tho  cargo.  The  jettison  mii.-t  be  h<^incstly  done 
with  this  intention,  for  if  ciono  wrongfully,  the  insurance 
money  cannot  be  recovered.  Further,  it  usu.ally  refers 
to  cargo  stowcsl  under  deck.  If  deck  cargo  jettisoned, 
the  underwriters  will  not  be  liable,  unices  this  is  expp  ssly 
stipulated  in  the  policy. 

9.  “ Barratry  ” includes  every  species  i f wreamdoing 
cornmitte<l  by  the  master  or  the  crew  with  tie-  interjtion 
of  benefiting  themselves  at  the  exjiense  of  the  owm  r",  arid 
also  every  wilful  wrongful  net,  by  which  the  owiu  js  are 
put  to  a loss,  c.g.,  scuttlincr  or  s'  ttinn  fire  to  t);e  bhip, 
abandoning  the  voyage  without  just  cause,  t'.i  ..ling  tho 
cargo  or  any  part  of  it,  and  the  like. 

In  the  space  following  the  phrase  " in  witne-s  wiiereof,” 
the  underwriters  subscribe  their  naniC',  the  pi.rtJi  n of  tl;e 
premium  paid  toc:icli  and  the  arr.oiiiii  <>{  il.--  fur  wlficb 
each  undertakes  to  become  resj).)  .-.iblc. 

X.  15.”  T!io  cl, ease  begin;. u.,'  with  thc-e  h tiers  is 
known  a.<  tl;e  ileiaorandum. 

10.  “Warranted  free  fuo.m  aver.vc.e  uni  ess 
GENERAL,”  mcans  that  in  the  ca.so  of  the  articles  enumerated 
the  underwriters  will  not  be  liable  for  any  h 'S  or  damage 
resulting  to  them,  unless  the  ship  is  stranded,  or  except  the 
loss  is  a total  one. 

In  regard  to  the  second  and  third  exceptions  in  the 
memorandum,  the  underwriters  will  not  be  Liable  f>ir  any 
loss  not  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  and  three  per  cent,  of 
their  value  rcsiicctively,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded,  sunk  or  burnt.  For  example,  suppose  the  cargo 
is  tobacco  worth,  say,  £10,000.  Through  the  p^erils  of  the 
sea  the  tobacco  is  damaged  to  the  extent  of  £4.50.  In 
this  case  the  underwriters  cannot  be  compelled  to  make 
good  the  loss,  as  the  loss  does  not  amount  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  tobacco.  Had  the  damage 
amounted  to  £500  or  upwards,  the  underwTiters  would 
have  to  make  good  the  loss.  For  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  average,  see  under  Skipping. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

Accident  insurance  is  a contract  by  which  the  insurer, 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  a premium,  undertakes  to 
provide  against  loss  if  the  insured  sustains  injury  or  dis- 
ablement, either  partial  or  temporary,  or  to  pay  to  the 
personal  representatives  of  the  insured  if  he  meets  with 
death  in  a particular  way.  In  accident  insurance  the 
person  effecting  the  insurance  must  have  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  life  insured,  and  as  the  contract  is  one  in 
which  the  utmost  good  faith  must  be  shown,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  mis-statements. 
There  must  not  be  any  concealment  or  omission  of  material 
facts.  Every  circumstance  known  to  the  insured  which 
would  be  likely  to  cause  the  insurer  to  charge  a higher 
premium,  or  to  decline  the  risk  altogether,  must  be  disclosed. 
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As  the  contract  of  accident  insurance  is  not  one  of  indemnity 
but  merely  to  pay  a certain  sum  on  the  happening  of  a 
given  event,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  for  which  a life 
may  be  insured  against  accident.  The  insurable  interest 
need  not  be  a continuing  one,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  interest 
exists  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance, 

RATES  OP  PREMIUM.  The  rate  of  premium  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  occupation  ; but  “ every  circumstance 
touching  the  profession,  business,  occupation,  or  habits 
of  life,”  which  may  render  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be 
insured  peculiarly  liable  to  accident,  will  be  inquii’ed  into, 
so  as  to  enable  the  insurer  to  fix  the  rate  of  premium. 

According  to  the  occupation,  the  risks  are  divided  into 
three  classes — ordinary,  medium,  and  hazardous.  To 
insure  for  £100  in  case  of  death,  with  full  benefits  for  dis- 
ablement, the  rates  are  in  some  offices  8s.  fid.  a year  for 
the  ordinary,  123.  for  the  medium,  and  14s.  for  the  hazar- 
dous risks.  The  corresponding  rates  for  £1,000  are  £4 
a year,  £5,  and  £6  a year.  These  rates  only  apply  to 
accidents  happening  in  Europe ; but  some  offices  issue 
world-wide  policies  at  considerably  higher  rates. 

CONDITIONS  OP  COMPENSATION.  No  compensation 
wiU  be  given  unless  the  death  or  injury  result  from  some 
external  and  material  cause.  In  case  of  death,  such  death 
must  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  accident.  Dis- 
ablement must  take  place  within  one  month  of  the  accident. 
If  death  or  injury  results  from  a breach  of  the  law,  or  by 
suicide,  or  while  the  insured  is  intoxicated,  or  because  he 
rashly  rushed  into  danger,  no  payment  can  be  recovered. 
The  amount  which  can  be  recovered  if  the  insured  meets 
with  more  than  one  accident  in  the  year  is  limited.  If 
compensation  has  been  given  for  disablement,  and  the 
insured  afterwards  dies,  the  amount  of  compensation  will 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  payable  on  death.  Unless 
the  pohcy  is  a world- wide  one,  it  will  be  void  if  the  insured 
goes  out  of  Europe.  The  insured  ought  not  to  undertake 
a more  hazardous  occupation,  otherwise  the  policy  wiU  be 
void,  because  he  is  increasing  the  risk.  Claims  for  com- 
pensation should  be  made  in  writing  usually  within  fifteen 
days,  together  with  full  particulars  of  the  accident. 

ADDITIONAL  DETAILS.  It  may  be  useful  to  state 
that — 

(1)  Every  policy  of  accident  insurance  must  bear  a 
penny  stamp. 

(2)  A period  of  fifteen  days,  called  days  of  grace,  is 
allowed  after  the  premium  becomes  due  unless  either  side 
has  determined  not  to  renew  the  insurance. 

(3)  The  various  accident  offices  will  not  accept  or  even 
renew  a risk,  where  tlie  person  whose  life  is  to  be  insured  is 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  some  offices  the  limit 
is  sixty  years  of  age. 

FIDELITY  GUARANTEE. 

Fidelity  guarantee  ought  hardly  to  be  classed  under 
insurance.  It  is  a contract  to  make  good  the  default  of 
another,  and  therefore  is  akin  to  the  contract  of  suretyship. 
Mere  non-disclosure  of  facts  will  not  vitiate  the  policy,  unless 
the  concealment  be  fraudulent.  The  premium  may  be 
paid  in  a lump  sum  or  by  instalments.  The  rates  vary 
according  to  the  responsibility  of  the  persons  whose  fidelity 
is  guaranteed.  The  appended  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
rates  usually  charged. 

Secretaries  and  Managers  . . . . from  10s.  per  cent. 

Clerks  and  Cashiers  . . . . „ lOs.  „ „ 

Branch  Managers  and  Collectors  . . „ 20s.  „ „ 

Travellers  (on  salary  and  expenses)  „ 25s.  „ „ 

Special  quotations  may  be  made  for  guaranteeing  an 
entire  staff.  When  an  entire  staff  is  guaranteed,  the  policy 
may  be  either  a collective  or  a flocUing  policy. 

A Goi-lectivb  Policy  is  one  under  which  a particular 
amount  to  be  agreed  upon  as  the  limit  of  the  insurance 
company’s  liability  is  placed  against  the  name  of  each 
individual  member  of  the  staff,  in  a schedule  indorsed  on 
the  policy.  In  case  there  is  a change  in  the  staff,  the 
necessary  alterations  may  be  made  on  the  back  of  the 
policy. 

A Floating  Policy  is  one  under  which  an  employer  is 
secured  against  any  loss  up  to  the  full  amount  mentioned 


in  the  policy,  whether  the  defalcations  be  committed  by 
any  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  or  by  any  number  of 
the  members  of  the  staff. 

Stamps.  Where  the  sum  guaranteed  does  not  exceed 
£300  the  duty  is  23.  fid.  per  cent.  In  any  other  case  the 
policy  must  bear  a lOs.  stamp. 


BURGLARY  INSURANCE. 

j Burglary  insurance  is  a recent  development  in  the  business 
of  insurance.  Generally  speaking,  the  law  in  regard  to  fire 
j insurance  applies  to  burglary  insurance,  so  that  nothing 
' further  need  be  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  rate 
I charged  in  regard  to  loss  by  burglary  or  housebreaking 
is  usually  Is.  fid.  in  every  £100’3  worth  of  goods  insured.  If 
j the  insured  wishes  to  insure  against  theft  either  by  strangers 
or  by  workmen  or  servants  employed  in  his  house,  the  rate 
[ is  23.  per  cent.  Against  burglary,  housebreaking,  theft, 
and  fire,  the  rate  is  in  some  offices  3s.  fid.  per  cent.  Thus, 
I if  a house-holder  effected  such  a combined  pohcy  on  goews 
' worth  £2.(X)0,  the  annual  premium  would  be  3s.  fid.  for 
I every  £100’ s worth  of  goods  insured,  that  is,  £3  10s. 
I altogether.  Every  such  pohcy  must  bear  a penny  stamp, 

I 
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SHIPPING. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A BRITISH  SHIP.  In  order  to 
constitute  a British  ship,  it  must  be  registered  as  such,  and 
i must  be  whohy  owned  by  British  subjects,  i.e.  natural- 
born  British  subjects,  or  naturalized  ahens,  or  corporations 
estabhshed  under  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  some  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  having  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  some  part  of  the  British  Dominions.  An  alien 
cannot  own  a British  ship,  or  any  share  or  interest  therein  ; 
but  a limited  company  composed  entirely  of  foreigners 
can  omi  a Britisli  ship  provided  the  company  is  registered 
in  England,  and  its  business  is  managed  or  carried  on  in 
England. 

REGISTRATION.  The  o^vnc^  or  his  agent  may  register 
a ship  at  any  port  of  the  British  Empire.  This  port  is  the 
port  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  and  is  called  the  port  of 
registry.  Prior  to  registration,  certain  details  regarding 
the  name  of  the  ship,  the  port  of  registry,  the  tonnage,  and 
the  draught  must  be  painted  or  marked  on  the  vessel, 
A certificate  of  survey,  and  on  the  first  registration  a 
builder’s  certificate,  giving  the  tonnage  and  build  of  the 
vessel  must  bo  furnished.  The  owner  mus.t  state  his 
qualification  to  hold  a British  ship,  the  name  of  the  master, 
and  that  no  unquaUfied  person  has  any  interest  or  share  in 
the  vessel. 

When  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  changes  hands,  this  fact 
must  be  endorsed  on  the  certificate  of  registry.  If  the  ship 
is  lost  or  ceases  to  be  a British  ship,  the  certificate  must  be 
given  up. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  A BRITISH  SHIP.  Formerly  the 
property  in  a British  ship  was  always  divided  into  sixty- 
four  shares,  and  not  more  than  sixty-four  persons  could  be 
registered  as  owners  of  one  ship,  although  any  number  of 
persons  not  exceeding  five  could  be  registered  as  one  person 
owning  a single  share.  To  avoid  the  unlimited  liability 
thus  incurred  it  is  now  usual  for  ail  shipping  to  be  registered 
as  the  property  of  a limited  liability  company,  under  the 
Companies’  Acts. 

DUTIES  OP  OWNERS.  The  owners  must  see  that  the 
ship  is  sea-worthy,  and  must  repair  any  damage  which 
might  render  the  vessel  unsafe  after  the  voyage  has  begun. 
They  must  appoint  a proper  master  and  crew,  and  must  pay 
for  all  “ necessaries,”  a term  which  includes  “ all  that  is  fit 
and  proper  for  the  service  in  which  the  vessel  is  engaged, 
and  that  the  owner,  as  a prudent  man,  would  have  ordered 
if  present.” 

CO-OWNERS.  Where  a ship  is  owned  by  several  persons, 
they  are  not  partners,  unless  they  have  agreed  to  become  so. 
If  they  are  partners,  each  can  bind  the  others  by  any  con- 
tracts into  which  he  may  have  entered  on  behalf  of  the  ship. 
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la  fact,  tiieir  rights  and  liabilities  are  determined  by  the  | 
law  of  partnership.  Where  the  owners  constitute  a | 
Limited  Company,  their  rights  and  liabilities  are  determined 
by  the  law  relating  to  public  companies.  But  where  the 
owners  are  neither  partners  nor  members  of  a hmited  com* 
pany,  their  position  is  akin  to  that  of  tenants  in  common. 
Each  may  transfer  his  share  when  he  pleases,  and  he  cannot 
make  the  others  Hable  on  his  contracts  : e.g.,  if  he  orders 
work  to  bo  done  on  the  ship,  he  is  personally  liable  for  the 
debt  incurred,  though  he  may  be  entitled  to  contribution 
from  the  others. 

POWERS  OP  MANAGING  OWNER.  It  is  usual, 
however,  when  a ship  is  owned  by  several  persons,  to  appoint 
an  individual  to  manage  the  sliip.  He  is  called  the  “ ship’s 
husband,”  or  if  he  is  himself  one  of  the  owners  he  is  termed 
the  “ managing  owner.”  The  ship’s  husband  or  managing 
owner  is  the  agent  of  the  owners  for  doing  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  ship:  e.g.,  be  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
carrying  goods  in  the  ship,  or  for  chartering  her.  He  must 
see  that  necessaries  are  provided,  and  he  must  do  what- 
ever is  required  “to  enable  the  ship  to  prosecute  her  voyage 
and  to  earn  freight.”  Generally  speaking,  ho  can  within  the 
scope  of  his  authorit}^  bind  the  owners  by  contracts  made  by 
him  on  behalf  of  the  ship.  Ho  cannot,  however,  engage 
her  for  an  unusually  long  period  in  advance,  for  this  would 
be  taking  her  out  of  the  control  of  the  owners.  Each  part- 
owner  must  pay  his  share  of  all  the  expenses  properly 
ancun'ed  by  the  ship’s  husband. 

RIGHTS  OF  PART-OWNER.  A part-owner  may  object  ; 
to  a voyage  on  which  the  other  owners  may  intend  to  ^ 
send  the  ship.  In  such  a case  the  Admiralty  Court  may 
arrest  tho  ship  until  the  majority  have  given  security  for  I 
the  value  of  the  shares  held  by  those  who  object.  If,  then, 
the  ship  is  lost  on  the  voyage,  tho  persons  who  objected 
obtain  the  value  of  their  shares,  and  are  not  liable  for  any 
expenses,  but  they  cannot  claim  any  of  tho  profits  earned 
on  the  voyage. 

Sometimes  a minority  of  the  owners  may  insist  on  a sale 
of  the  ship,  but  the  Court  will  not  in  such  a case  decree 
a sale,  unless  all  the  parties  concerned  v/ill  benefit  by  the 
transaction. 

Part-owners  are  entitled  to  have  accurate  accounts 
rendered  to  them,  either  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  if  it  is  a 
long  one,  or  if  the  ship  is  employed  in  short  voyages,  then 
within  a reasonable  time.  Tho  managing  owner,  or  the  | 
ship’s  husband,  renders  these  accounts.  Part-owners  are 
entitled  to  inspect  books,  vouchers,  &c.  They  may  enforce 
these  rights,  either  by  arresting  the  ship  or  by  bringing  an 
action  against  the  ship’s  husband  or  those  owners  who  are 
managing  the  ship. 

SALE  OF  A BRITISH  SHIP.  The  sale  of  a British  ship, 
or  of  any  share  in  it,  must  be  by  a Bill  of  Sale  in  accordance 
with  tho  form  given  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894, 
and  must  be  attested  by  two  witnesses.  The  transferee 
must  make  a declaration  that  he  is  qualified  to  hold  a 
British  ship,  and  that  no  unqualified  person  has  any  interest 
in  her.  The  Bill  of  Sale  and  the  declaration  are  repistered, 
and  the  fact  of  the  registration  is  indorsed  on  the  Bill  of  Sale 
itself. 

Where  the  transfer  takes  place  through  the  death  of  the 
owner,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  be  registered  in 
his  place.  If  the  owner  becomes  bankrupt,  his  trustee  may 
be  registered-  But  in  such  cases  the  transferee  must  be 
qualified  to  hold  a British  ship,  otherwise  he  must,  within 
fom*  weeks  of  the  transmission,  apply  to  the  Court  for  an 
order  for  the  sale  of  the  share  or  the  ship.  If  this  application 
is  not  made  within  the  prescribed  time,  the  ship  or  the  share 
is  liable  to  be  forfeited.  In  certain  cases  this  time  may  be 
extended  to  a year. 

MORTGAGE  OF  A BRITISH  SHIP.  A mortgage 
must  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  must  be  registered. 
Mortgages  take  priority  according  to  the  order  in  w’hich 
they  are  registered.  The  mortgagee  does  not  become  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  but  if  he  is  the  first  mortgagee  he  may 
sell  it  in  default  of  payment,  or  seize  the  ship  if  his  security 
is  being  impaired.  Subsequent  mortgagees  cannot  t^ke 
possession,  but  they  may  have  a receiver  appoin<>ed. 


A mortgagee  has  no  right  to  any  earnings  Ltforc  he  t akes 
possesiiioii.  He  is,  however,  entitled  to  freight,  h he  takers 
possession  after  it  becomes  due,  but  befoie  it  is  ujtuallv 
paid.  A mortgagee  ought  to  sell  the  ship  as  soon  »i:bL 
after  he  takes  possession,  but  where  this  cannot  be  d(  nc,  h- 
may  employ  the  ship  and  earn  freight.  When  the  mort^a::  • 
is  paid  off,  or  is  transferred,  the  transaction  mu:t  b'- 
registered. 

bottomry  bond.  When  it  is  a matior  of  vi*al  ini- 
portauce  to  rai-"  money  for  the  proper  completion  oi  the 
voyage,  and  ttere  is  no  time  to  communicate  with  the 
owners,  and  tue  rna^’er  has  exhausted  every  other  no  ans 
for  raising  money,  he  may  hypothecate  the*' ves-,el,  ai.d  in 
somecase-s  the  v.ugo  aL~o,  i.e.  ho  may  give  a bond  or  written 
iri.strument  fijr  tiie  l..an  of  money  ad  vain  (*<1  on  tlie  urifv 
of  the  ship  and  fr.  ight.  This  bond  Lu.  is  the  own- is  i , 
reply  ttie  i j..a  v.itliin  a liinit<*d  time  after  th<*  safe  arrival 
of  the  Khij>,  but  if  th>-  '.ip  d<e  v,  arri  v ^ ifel\ , the  inuriev 
is  not  rep  .ai.  Ind'-e  1,  a Lend  lin.hiii'j  tlie  loan  t.ayabh*, 
whether  the  .-hip  arrivisi  or  net,  wo.ild  be  void.  Tb'*  < ere«) 
cannot  be  liyf  ntr.c  t if-  d for  the  U ik  it  ol  the  vi  --  1 ii;.!i 
in  cases  of  urg-  nt  ti' f . -sity,  and  un!e--tlie  i arco  v.  lil  i.y  iv.* 
some  benefit  eat  of  tlie  tr.uHa.  ti<.:i.  'l  ie*  ina-ter  on/ht  t-j 
communieate  if  possible  with  th<*  ownej-;  (,i  the  ear  ■.  ie  fi.re 
hypotheealing  their  proj..  ;ty  ; ai  -1  if  tiu-  ( .ngo  i*  ..o  .1  bv 
the  knd.-rs  ot  the  n.-ii-y  undt  r the  hond,  1 he  own  r.  . t the 
cargo  are  entitled  to  ad.  .pi.ite  comja  n-  itii.a  from  ti.e  -!ii[  - 
owner.  The  holdi  . of  a bottomry  I-ot'  i has  a ri.-l.t  to  b-.- 
paid  befor-*  a niort-'.i  c,  Imt  \'i!l  pot  In-  j.aid  iin!.!  el 
for  wages  or  for  - 'h,  . • • h .ve  |..  . • .t;  li.  ,i.  \\  li.  ; . v-  r .. 

bo(  1 ‘ iiiirv  bon  . h \ < b.  • i . i \ - n op  t I.e  > u:  ;l  v i ■:  •. 
till*  la  ;t  bo  H Ide  .‘.1  !'  f .1.'  ■ p!  1 ro  V over  tie-  ot  h-  ; ^ b<  ■ aiiC  * 
the  la:-.t  loan  iiiM  !'!  • 1 tie  rn  ii!*i  of  having  the  ; blip,  a'l  l 
without  it  the  pr;-,.-  1<  1.  is  would  have  entirely  i.  -t  ti..  .r 

security. 

RESPONDENTIA  BOND  k where  the  carco  nl-.i.e  is 
hypothecat.  vl.  d'h-  - boi  .is  are  n<-t  «'it(  n nut  wifii  n w- 
ad'-ys,  owiiut  t > tlie  i with  whi  h tli  • m..-ters  e i 
communicftt--  witii  tie  ir  n-  : .'^'omei  inies.  lio\, .-v  r.  ti.-« 

owners  them-'-lvi  s n.  ly  l.ypotb-  ' ate  their  jiropi  .'•ty  by 
means  of  th.  se  bonds. 

THE  MASTER.  The  ma-ter  must  be  a j'rop-  rly  qi;  .!i!!'  i 
person  certiiud  liy  tin  Bu  .ril  of  Trade.  He-  inu-t  i 
the  ship  in  a jiroj  -t  manner,  and  keep  an  ollicial  log.  11.? 
is  liable  for  barrutnj,  i.e.,  any  fraudulent  <>r  illegal  .net  by 
which  the  owuc'r's  inb  rt  -ts  .are  in  any  w ay  injured.  He  !.  is 
a maritime  lien  for  his  wage*  , and  for  all  expenses  prc'i>erly 
incurred  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  .-hip.  The  nKc-ter  (or 
ship’s  agent)  must  sign  bills  of  lading  for  all  goods 
on  board,  and  must  deliver  the  cargo  to  the  persons  entitled, 
on  being  paid  the  freight.  He  may  sell  the  ship,  or 
hypothecate  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  communicate  with  the  owners  in  time,  and  where  it  is 
in  their  interests  to  soli  or  hypothecate.  He  may  jettison, 
or  throw  the  cargo  overboard,  where  it  is  ncccs-ary  for 
the  safety  of  the  ship. 

SEAMEN.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  safeguard  tho 
interests  of  merchant  seamen,  not  only  as  against  their 
employers,  but  as  against  those  on  shore  who  would  be  likely 
to  prey  upon  them.  These  provisions  are  set  out  in  the 
various  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854-1894.  and  deal  with 
the  engagement,  treatment,  discharge  and  the  payment 
of  wages  of  the  seamen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with 
these  matters  in  detail,  but  a word  or  two  may  be  said  as 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  seamen. 

(o)  Seamen’s  Eights.  As  regards  the  rights  of  mer- 
chant seamen,  the  ship-owner  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
vessel  is  sea-worthy.  If  the  seaman  is  improperly  dis- 
charged he  is  entitled  to  not  more  than  a month’s  wages, 
in  addition  to  tiie  wages  actually  earned.  He  has  a right 
to  be  properly  fed,  and  to  have  compensation  for  bad  or 
insufficient  food.  If  he  falls  HI,  or  sustains  injury  in  the 
service  of  the  ship,  he  must  have  medical  attendance  free 
of  charge.  He  must  be  paid  his  wages.  He  is,  however, 
liable  to  forfeit  all  or  part  of  his  wages  in  the  following 
cases : — 
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(1)  If  he  deserts,  or  neglects  to  join  his  ship,  or  absents  | 
himself  without  leave  ; (2)  if  be  is  guilty  of  wilful  disobe-  i 
dience  or  continued  neglect  of  duty ; (3)  if  he  embezzles  or  , 
wilfully  damages  the  owner’s  property,  and  (4)  if  he  is  ! 
guilty  of  smuggling  whereby  ids  owners  are  involved  in  i 
loss,  I 

(6)  Seamen’s  Duties.  A seaman  must  obey  the  ord^s  i 
of  his  superior  officers,  and  must  do  his  Ijest  to  bring  ! 
the  voyage  to  a successful  conclusion.  Hence,  any  agree-  1 
ment  to  pay  him  extra  for  performing  his  ordinary  duties  i 
is  void  ; an  example  will  make  this  clear.  During  a voyage 
two  of  the  crew  deserted.  The  master  promis^  the  rest 
of  the  crew  that  the  wages  of  the  deserters  would  be  divided 
amongst  them  if  they  consented  to  work  the  ship  home. 

It  was  held  that  the  crew  could  not  compel  the  owners  to 
observe  the  promise  made  by  the  master.  If,  however,  the 
number  deserting  had  been  so  great  as  to  make  it  dangerous 
to  navigate  the  ship,  the  promise  could  have  been  enforced. 

(c)  Seamen’s  Remedies.  A seaman  can  sue  for  wages 
due  to  him,  or  he  may  enforce  his  lien  for  wages  by 
airesting  the  ship  and  bringing  an  action  in  the  High 
Court.  This  lien  or  claim  for  wages  takes  priority  over  the 
claims  of  a mortgagee,  over  the  lien  of  the  master,  and  in 
-some  cases  over  the  claim  of  the  holder  of  a bottomry  bond. 
Where  the  amount  of  his  wages  is  under  £1 60,  the  seaman 
may  sue  in  the  County  Court,  if  under  £50  he  may  sue  in  the 
Pohce  Court,  or  other  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

SHIP’S  PAPERS.  These  papers  must  be  carefully  and 
accurately  kept,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  so  as  to  show 
the  nationality  of  the  ship  and  the  nature  of  her  cargo. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  neutral  ships  in  time  of  ^rar, 
for  it  shows  to  the  belligerents  whether  the  ship  is  engaged 
in  lawful  trade,  and  not  carrying  contraband  of  war.  Any 
omission  in  regard  to  these  papers  may  render  a neutral 
ship  liable  to  capture.  The  ship’s  papers  usually  consist  of 
(1)  the  Certificate  of  Registry,  (2)  the  Agreement  with  the 
Seamen,  (3)  the  Charter  Party  (if  there  is  one),  and  the  Bills 
of  Lading,  (4)  the  Manifest,  or  the  invoices  of  the  goods  on 
board,  (6)  the  Official  Log,  (6)  the  Bill  of  Health.  The 
Bills  of  Lading  and  the  Charter  Party  will  be  dealt  with 
subsequently,  but  a word  may  be  said  on  the  Bill  of  Health 
and  the  Manifest. 

(1)  The  Bill  of  Health  is  a document  given  to  the 
master  by  the  authorities  of  the  port  from  which  the 
ship  is  cleared.  It  describes  the  health  and  sanitary  state 
of  the  port.  Where  there  is  no  infectious  or  contagious 
'disease,  a clean  bill  is  given.  Where  it  is  feared  that  such 
diseases  exist,  the  bill  is  known  as  suspected.  Where  these 
diseases  have  actually  broken  out  at  the  time  of  the  ship’s 
departure,  the  bill  of  health  is  said  to  be  foul.  A suspected 
or  a foul  bill  will  subject  the  ship  to  quarantine. 

(2)  The  Manifest  is  an  account  of  all  the  goods  shipped 
on  board  for  exportation.  Its  place  may  be  taken  by 
invoices  of  the  goods, 

RIGHTS  Ai\D  LIABILITIES  OP  SHIP-OWNERS 
TO  THIRD  PARTIES. 

1.  LIABILITY  OP  THE  SHIP-OWNER  AS  CARRIER. 

A aea-carrier  is  in  the  position  of  a “ common  carrier,”  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  Act  of  Parliament  has  limited  his 
liability,  or  where  he  has  himself  expressly  limited  his 
liability  by  a contract  with  the  parties  whose  goods  he 
carries.  Like  a common  carrier  he  is  bound  to  make  good 
all  loss  or  damage  happening  to  the  goods  while  they  are 
in  his  hands,  unless  the  loss  is  caused  by  the  act  of  God, 
or  the  King’s  enemies,  or  arises  through  some  inherent  vice 
in  the  goods  themselves,  or  is  caused  by  faulty  packing,  or 
has  arisen  from  some  sacrifice  for  the  general  safety,  as  when 
goods  are  jettisoned  or  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  ship 
or  the  rest  of  cargo. 

But  even  in  these  cases  a ship-owner  will  be  liable — 

(1)  If  he  has  not  been  reasonably  careful  to  avoid  the 
danger  which  has  caused  the  loss  or  damage, 

(2)  If  he  has  met  with  it  after  a deviation  from  the 
proper  course  of  the  voyage. 

(3)  If  the  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  un- 
fitted to  receive  the  goods  or  was  unseaworthy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  voyage. 

This  general  liability  of  the  ship-owner  may  be  limited  by 
contract  or  by  law. 


2.  SHIP-OWNER'S  LIABILITY  LIMITED  BY  LAW. 

The  ship-owner’s  liabihty  is  expressly  limited  by  law  in  the 
following  cases,  in  which  the  ship-owner  will  not  be  liable  tor 
any  loss  unless  it  is  due  to  his  own  fault : — 

(1)  Where  goods  are  lost  or  damaged  by  fire  on  board 
the  ship. 

(2)  \7here  gold,  stiver,  diamonds,  watches,  jewels,  or 
precious  scones  are  lost  or  damaged  by  robbery,  embezzle- 
ment or  the  like,  unless  the  ship-owner  or  the'master  had 
at  the  time  of  shipment  received  a written  declaration  of 
their  true  nature  and  value. 

Further,  even  in  cases  where  the  ship-owner  is  liable  his 
total  habiiity  never  exceeds  £15  per  ton  of  the  ship’s  tonnage, 
provided  that  the  loss  is  not  due  to  his  fault.  When,  there- 
fore, an  accident  occurs,  the  owner  asks  the  Court  to  limit 
his  liability  to  the  amount  fixed  by  law.  This  amount  is 
then  distributed  amongst  those  who  have  sustained  loss,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lives  or  property  lost. 

3.  RAILWAY  COMPANIES’  STEAMERS.*  The  above 
provisions  apply  to  railway  companies  which  contract  to 
carry  persons,  animals,  or  goods  by  sea,  and  procure  them 
to  be  carried  in  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  company.  In 
the  case  of  a railway  company  which  employs  its  own 
steamers,  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  recovered  for 
injury  to,  or  loss  of  animals,  is  limited,  in  the  case  of  horses 
to  £50  each,  cattle  £15  per  head,  sheep  or  pigs  £2  each, 
uiiles.g  the  person  sending  them  declares  them  to  be  of 
higher  value.  In  such  a case,  tlic  company  can  demand, 
as  compensation  for  the  increased  risk,  higher  rates  than 
the  ordinary  ; but  the  contract  must  be  in  writing  ani 
signed  by  the  person  consigning  the  animals, 

SUING  FOR  DAMAGES.  The  consigut-o  is  tha  pers.m 
entitled  to  sue  for  damages  for  loss,  as  the  contrac-, 
though  made  with  the  consignor  is  really  made  wiih 
the  consignee,  the  consignor  being  regarded  as  merely 
his  agent  to  employ  the  company  to  carry  his  goods. 
Of  course,  if  the  ownership  of  the  goods  still  belongs 
to  the  consignor,  as  where  goods  are  sent  on  approviil. 
the  consignor  is  the  proper  party  to  sue  tbie  com- 
pany for  damages  sustained  by  the  goods  in  course  of 
transit.  The  same  is  the  case  where  the  contract  is  of 
such  a nature  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  ownership 
in  order  to  bring  the  action,  as  e.g.  where  the  consignor 
hands  over  the  goods  to  the  company  for  delivery  to 
a particular  person  at  a particular  place.  (For  morlo  of 
suing  refer  to  “Procedure  in  the  Courts”  in  Index.) 

It  should  he  remembered  that  a ship-owner  is  not  liable 
for  daiuage  to  goods  when  tlie  damage  is  wholly  due  to 
the  fault  of  a pilot  whom  he  was  by  law  compelled  to 
employ. 

FREIGHT.  The  price  for  carrying  goods  by  sea  is  called 
the  “ freight,”  a term  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  cargo  itself.  Freight  is  not  usually  paid  before  the 
goods  have  been  actually  delivered,  unless  the  non- 
delivery  is  caused  by  the  perils  excepted  in  the  Charter 
Party  or  the  Bill  of  Lading.  But  whether  payable  in 
advance  or  not  is  a matter  of  agreement.  In  some  cases, 
such  as  perishable  goods  or  deck  cargo,  prepayment  is 
generally  exacted. 

(а)  Advance  Freight  is  due  as  soou  as  the  goods  are 
shipped,  and  cannot  be  recovered  should  the  goods  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  the  ship  lost  and  the  goods,  con- 
sequently, not  delivered. 

(б)  Dead  Freight.  Where  bj’  the  terms  of  a charter 
party  the  charterer  undertakes  to  load  a full  cargo  and  fails 
to  do  so,  he  will  be  charged  for  the  empty  space.  The  sum 
thus  charged  is  called  dead  freight. 

Contracts  for  carrying  goods  in  vessels,  or  contracts  of 
affreightment  as  they  are  called,  may  be  embodied  in  a Bill 
of  Lading,  or  in  a Charter  Party.  When  a ship  or  a part  of 
it  is  hii-ed  by  a person  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  goods, 
the  conti’ac^  is  known  as  a charter  party ; in  other  cases, 
contracts  for  carrying  goods  are  embodied  in  bills  of  lading. 
Each  of  these  documents  will  now  be  dealt  with  in  some 
detail. 

BILL  OF  LADING. 

When  the  shipper  of  goods  delivers  them  to  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  ship,  he  receives  what  is  called  a mafe's 
receipf.  This  document  states  the  conditiou  in  which  the 
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goods  have  been  received,  and  is  afterwards  exchanged 
for  a bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  master  or  the  ship’s 
agent.  The  bill  of  lading  states  the  fact  that  the  goods 
have  been  received  on  board,  and  the  terms  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  carried  and  delivered.  The  following 
example  gives  the  points  which  are  common  to  all  bills 
of  lading : — 

Shipped  in  good  order  and  condition  by 
upon  the  good  ship  called  the  whereof 

is  master  for  this  present  voyage, 
now  in  the  port  of  and  bound  for 

[liere  is  inserted  the  description  of 
the  goods],  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  and 
are  to  be  deUvered  in  the  like  good  order  and  condition  at 
aforesaid  (the  act  of  God,  the  King’s 
enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents 
of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  kind  and 
nature  soever  excepted)  unto  the  order  of 
or  to  Lis  assigns,  he  or  they  paying  freight  for  the  said 
goods  at  the  rate  of  with  primage 

and  average  accustomed.  In  witness  whereof  the  master 
or  agent  hath  allirmed  to  hills  of  lading 

all  of  tills  tenor  and  date,  the  one  of  which  bills  being  accom- 
plished the  others  to  stand  void. 

Dated  in  London  the  day  of 

(Signed). 

1.  EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  IN  BILL  OF  LADING. 

It  may  bo  well  to  explain  here  some  of  the  words  uud 
phrases  contained  in  the  bill : — 

(а)  Act  of  God.  An  act  of  God  is  some  natural  event 
which  occurs  independently  of  human  action,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  avoidi'd  or  guarded  again-st  by  human 
foresight,  e.g.  tempest,  lightning,  sudden  and  severe  frost, 
and  the  like. 

(б)  Primage  was  originally  a small  payment  made  to 
the  master  for  taking  care  of  the  cargo,  'i'he  master  now 
usually  agrees  that  it  shall  belong  to  the  ship-owner. 

(c)  Average  denotes  certain  expenses  now  usually 
included  under  primage. 

(d)  The  clause,  “ one  of  the  bills  of  lading  being 
accomplished,  the  others  to  stand  void,”  means  that  if  upon 
one  of  them  the  ship-owner  acts  in  good  faith,  and  delivers 
the  goods  to  the  person  in  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading, 
he  will  have  “ accomplished  ” his  contract,  and  cannot  bo 
made  liable  upon  any  of  the  other  bills. 

2.  LIMITING  CLAUSES  IN  BILL  OF  LADING.  I^Iany 
additional  clauses  are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  ship-owner’s  liability,  e.g.  “ weight,  contents,  and 
value  of  goods  unknown.”  The  effect  of  this  is  that  whore 
the  goods  are  not  really  shipped  in  good  order  and  condition, 
the  ship-owner  is  not  bound  to  deliver  them  in  good  order  ; 
whereas,  if  the  modifying  words  are  not  used,  the  ship- 
owner is  bound  by  the  statement  shipped  in  good  order, 
even  though  that  statement  is  untrue,  and  Avill,  therefore, 
be  liable  if  the  goods  are  not  delivered  in  good  condition. 
But  in  no  case  will  the  ship-owmer  be  liable  if  the  goods 
deteriorate  through  some  inherent  defect. 

3.  CLEAN  BILL  OF  LADING  is  a bill  without 
qualifying  words,  such  as,  “ Gases  in  weak  condition,”  or 
“ Two  packages  in  dispute  as  to  whether  put  on  board  ” 
Such  a bill  denotes  that  the  goods  are  received  in  good 
condition,  the  ship-owner  in  that  case  being  bound  to 
deliver  the  same  in  like  good  condition. 

4.  DELIVERY  OF  BILL  OF  LADING.  The  bill  of 
lading  is  filled  in  by  the  consignor  of  the  goods,  stating  the 
kind  and  quantities  of  the  goods  and  the  marks  upon  the 
cases  containing  them.  These  are  checked  by  the  master 
or  the  ship’s  agent,  and  the  bill  is  then  delivered  to  the 
consignor  in  exchange  for  the  “ mate’s  receipt.”  A bill  of 
lading  is  usually  drawn  in  duplicate.  Both  of  these  bills 
are  delivered  to  the  consignor  of  the  goods,  who  transmits 
one  or  both  to  the  consignee,  thereby  enabling  the  consignee 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  goods  when  they  reach  their 
destination.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a bill  of  lading 
serves  not  only  as  a receipt  that  the  goods  have  been  taken 
on  board,  but  also  as  a document  of  title,  enabling  the 
person  who  becomes  lawfully  possessed  of  the  bill  to 
claim  possession  of  the  goods. 

5.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  A BILL  OF  LADING.  A bill  of 
lading  is  assigned  by  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are 


consigned  indorsing  it,  and  delivering  it  to  the  party  to 
whom  ho  wishes  to  transfer  it.  The  person  to  whom  the 
bill  is  thus  assigmed  becomea  the  owner  of  th*-  goods.  But 
a bill  of  lading'  is  not  negotiable  ; consequently  the  trans- 
feree of  a bill  of  lading  has  no  better  title  to  th#"  gooil-i 
mentioned  in  it  than  the  transferor  had  : e.g.  a .leik  hteali 
a bill  of  lading  for  goods  consigned  to  his  en-plov-r;  h' 
transfers  the  bill  for  value  to  a {>erson  who  t,.!..  s the  bill 
in  good  faith;  such  purchaser  has  no  right  t'>  the  go<yii 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  Where,  howevi  r,  tie-  < oii.-igiiee 
transfers  a bill  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  th-  nght  (1  the 
consignor  of  (he  eooda  to  stop  them  in  tran.-it  d-  .-{rov<  d. 
If  a bill  is  drawn  in  fav.>ur  <.f  u particular  per-  .r,  viij.oot 
the  addition  of  the  wonLs  ‘‘  or  ord-r  or  f .e  hi  I 

cannot  bo  a/e-igned.  It  sometimes  Imyip'ns  that  eef  i*  - ' i 
the  same  bill  are  assign<-<l  to  two  di;T'  rent  pur'  Lu'-ei  -. 
This  is  one  of  the  dit-adv ant.."«-s  of  drawing  a lull  (>f  lading 
in  a set  of  fhr  -<‘.  \\  h-  re  this  rceiirs,  the  persen  wi.  • 

acquired  the  bill  fir-t  i-*  tlm  own-  r of  th‘-  gocd«.  .''tid,  il 
the  master  delivers  th'*  goods  to  any  js  r-on  ! o p:»^<  i,f - 
the  other  co[)y  of  the  bill,  he  is  not  li.ilde,  j.r<.\ide  1 i,e  i ■* 
in  good  faith,  and  th.at  he  had  no  notice  of  the  claims 
the  first  transfen-e. 

Stamp.  Lvery  hill  of  l eli!!:’  ma  in  •l.e  T nio  ,i 

Kiiigdoiii  mu'-l  i.J  • tin)  > d w ; -.  .-i\ie;.i;y  '•'aiup  t do  ' 

simi-iture,  un>i>  r i of  i;,m.  Ii  > .c.:.'  : ne 

after  signature.  The  >f  uiip  ui.iy  1“  adhe-r  < . 

CHARTER  PARTY.  “ A di  irtcr  party  is  ..n  r.gr<<mcnt 
by  which  a ship-owner  .agri  •-  to  phi-  r.n  « nt.:e  --Inp,  or  a 
j)art  of  it,  at  the  di-ipo-  d oi  a m<  r h.tnt  for  tii>-  < vai.  e 
of  goods.  Til  - agreement  bind,-!  tic*  ^hip-own•^  U.  tr.ii;-^^- 
[)ort  the  gooils  to  a partii  ii!  -r  jihi  e for  a sur:;  < f rr.i  ney 
which  the  ne  reli.irit  lUHlert  ik'  ^ to  p iv  as  fr<  i_ht  r ihtir 
carriage.  The  ji.  r-o;i  whose  gocsls  are  to  b'-  t.vk-  n e rallid 
the  charterer.”  Si  in- tiim  s the  charier  puts  tla  v - i! 
under  the  sole  mnfrol  of  tin-  charterer,  niak.rc'  the  i r 
and  the  crew  hi.s  erv.itifs,  and  ml  the  serva’.f-  of  the  -hi;  - 
owner.  It  is  tlien  not  a < ontnu  t fur  freiglit  but  a - i n*r;.  t 
for  ihc  hill  of  a \ ''i  I,  rid,  therefore,  will  not  !-  • .',;-ei;-sid 
hero.  The  s.-.mo  r<  M irks  apjdy  to  chart- f.  r t ---"ng- r 
service,  or  for  towage  or  salvage. 

The  following  will  servo  us  an  «-xamp!e  (f  a-y^.-irter 
party  : — 

I.OKTlON,  S j!.  -1. 

It  is  ihii:  1 .y  I-  '.;*ui  ky  avTced  Iclwe-  n 
till-  good  - 'hji  ■ ..i  d r e of  the  r.er^-'iri  ire  :.t 

of  tons  led -ter,  or  tlicreabout.-'.  r ow  .♦ 

and  of  I,  I r ' ant, 

that  the  said  diip  I . 'ng  warranted  .t  i.- :t.th 

Lloyds,  and  liciiig  tiji.t.  st.iun -h,  and  strer  g.  nn  ; n < very 
way  fit:  d for  the  voyage,  bliaU  with  all  :.m;.  ■ i.t  -|  i • 1 
sail  and  pro 'ced  to  f-r  so:.-  .rtlarrto 

09  she  may  safely  get,  and  there  load  from  r'  c ton-  d il.e 
said  merchant  a full  and  complete  c.argo  of 
not  exceeding  what  she  can  reasonably  --tow  ar.  i r'^-rry  over 
and  above  her  tackle,  apparel  provisio:.-.  and  iaru-tiiii, 
and  being  so  loaded  shall  therewith  proceed  to 
or  so  near  thereunto  as  she  may  safely  get.  and  deliver  the 
same  on  being  paid  freight  as  follows. 

in  full  of  all  port  charges  and  pilotage  as  'n.ctomnrv 
(the  act  of  God,  &c.,  and  all  and  every  other  dancers  of  the 
seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever 
during  the  said  voyage  mutually  excepted).  Freight  to  be 
paid  on  delivery  of  cargo.  The  ship  to  receive  the  cargo 
from  the  charterer  with  all  possible  despatch,  r.nd  any 
delay  incurred  by  not  doing  so,  not  to  count  as  part  of  the 
laydays.  The  said  charterer  to  be  allowed  working 

days  for  loading  and  unloading  the  said  ship,  and 
days  on  demurrage  over  and  above  the  said  lay  days  at 
per  ton  per  day.  Portions  of  days  to 
count  as  portions  of  days.  •• 

CHARTERER  AND  SHIP-OWNER.  The  statements  in 
the  charter  party  concerning  the  ship  must  be  true,  other- 
wise the  charterer  may  repudiate  the  contract,  and  refuse  to 
load  unless  the  charter  party  has  been  so  far  acted  upon 
that  the  sbip-OTvner  cannot  be  restored  to  the  same  position 
he  was  in  when  the  charter  party  was  effected,  in  which 
case  the  charterer  is  entitled  to  damages  only.  If  the 
ship-owner  has  knowdngly  made  a false  representation 
concerning  the  ship,  the  charterer  may  repudiate  the  con- 
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tract,  and,  in  addition,  may  claim  damages  for  deceit. 
Where  the  representations  amount  to  a condition  upon 
which  the  contract  is  based,  then  if  they  turn  out  to  be 
untrue,  the  charterer  may  repudiate  the  contract.  If, 
however,  they  are  merely  warranties,  the  charterer  is 
entitled  to  damages  only.  There  is  an  implied  condition  | 
that  the  ship  is  in  a fit  condition  to  the  time  of  sailing  with  I 
the  cargo.  The  clause  stating  where  the  ship  is  usually  j 
amounts  to  a condition,  which,  if  not  true,  entitles  the  j 
charterer  to  repudiate  the  contract.  The  words  “ mutually  | 
excepted  ” protect  both  the  ship-owner  and  the  charterer,  j 
so  that  in  case  the  ship  or  the  cargo  is  lost  or  damaged,  j 
through  the  perils  enumerated,  the  ship-owner  cannot  claim  • 
freight,  and  the  charterer  is  not  entitled  to  claim  from  the  - 
ship-owner  compensation  for  the  loss  he  may  have  sustained. 

Lay  Days.  These  are  the  days  allowed  for  loading  and 
unloading.  Any  delay  beyond  this  time  is  called  “ demur- 
rage,” and  must  be  paid  for. 

Demunago  is  also  the  name  given  to  tliis  extra  pay- 
ment. 

SHIP-BROKER.  A person  wishing  to  charter  a ship 
usually  employs  a ship-broker,  who  keeps  the  original 
charter,  and  furnishes  copies  to  those  concerned.  He  is 
paid  by  the  ship-owner  a commission  on  the  amount  of  the 
freight,  end  it  does  not,  as  a rule,  matter  whether  the 
freight  is  earned  or  not.  Where  several  brokers  are 
employed  to  obtain  a charter  party,  the  one  who  first 
introduces  the  principals  personally  to  one  another  is  alone 
entitled  to  the  commission. 

Stamp.  Every  charter  party  must  bear  a Cd.  stamp, 
which  may  be  adhesive.  It  may  be  stamped  under  a 
penalty  within  a month  after  signature,  but  not  after- 
wards. If  the  charter  has  been  executed  by  both  parties 
abroad,  it  may  be  stamped  at  any  time  within  30  days  after 
it  has  been  received  in  England. 

SALVAGE.  Salvage  is  the  reward  paid  for  saving  a ship 
or  its  cargo  from  shipwreck,  capture,  or  other  similar 
danger.  This  reward  is  paid  rateably  by  the  persons  whoso 
property  has  been  salved,  i.e.  by  the  ship-owner,  or  tho 
cargo-owners,  or  both.  To  entitle  a salvor  to  this  reward 
he  must  not  have  been  under  any  obligation  to  do  the  work 
and  must  have  done  it  voluntarily.  The  ship  and  goods 
must  be  saved,  and  but  for  his  services  they  would  probably 
have  been  lost.  There  must  also  have  been  shown  some 
skill  or  danger  in  the  performance  of  these  services.  The 
salvor  has  a maritime  lien  on  tho  property  salved,  and  this 
lien  ranks  before  all  others.  Disputes  as  to  the  amount  of 
salvage  are  decided  in  the  Adiuii’alty  Division  of  tho  High 
Oourt. 

AVERAQB. 

In  commercial  matters  the  word  average  means  loss  or 
damage,  or  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  through  the 
perils  of  the  sea. 

1.  GENERAL  AVERAGE.  Where  property  on  board  a 
ship  is  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  cargo, 
the  loss  does  not  fall  wholly  on  the  property  sacrificed,  but 
is  borne  by  the  ship-owner  and  the  owners  of  the  cargo,  in 
proportion  to  the  values  of  the  dilJerent  kinds  of  property 
embarked  in  the  venture.  For  example,  if  the  masts  are 
cut  away,  or  a portion  of  the  cargo  jettisoned  in  order  to 
save  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  the  loss  must  be 
borne  by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  ship  and  tho  cargo, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  interests.  The  loss  is  a 
general  average  loss,  and  the  contributions  made  to  it  by 
those  benefited  are  general  average  contributions.  To  put 
it  shortly,  general  average  loss  is  “ all  loss  which  arises 
in  consequence  of  extraordinary  sacrifices  made,  or  expenses 
incurred,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and 
must  be  borne  proportionally  by  all  who  ai-e  interested.” 

In  order  that  general  averages  may  arise,  so  as  to  entitle 
the  person  whose  property  has  been  sacrificed  to  contri- 
butions from  the  others,  the  following  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled : — 

(1)  Tlie  whole  adventure  and  not  merely  a part  of  it 
must  be  in  imminent  danger. 

(2)  Tlie  ship  and  some  of  the  property  must  be  ulti- 
mately saved. 

(3)  The  danger  which  led  to  the  sacrifice  must  not  have 


been  brought  about  by  the  fault  of  the  person  claiming 
contribution. 

(4)  Tlie  sacrifice  must  be  voluntary,  and  most  usually 
be  made  by  the  person  in  command  of  the  ship,  and  it  must 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  crier  to 
avoid  the  peril  threatening  all  the  interests  involved. 

The  amount  of  the  contributions  is  determined  by  a class 
of  men  called  average  adjusters.  Their  work  is  of  a highly 
technical  and  complicated  character. 

Where  the  different  interests  have  been  insured  tbe  con- 
tributions are  made,  not  by  the  jiersons  whose  interests 
are  benefited,  but  by  the  underwriters  with  whom  those 
interests  have  been  insured. 

2.  PARTICULAR  AVERAGE.  “ A particular  average  is 
a loss  borne  wholly  by  the  party  whose  property  has  been 
injured.”  Such  loss  may  arise  either  from  some  danger 
peculiar  to  the  property  injured,  or  from  the  perils  of  the 
sea.  The  loss,  however,  is  not  incurred  in  the  interests  of 
all,  but  arises  through  accident,  e.g.  where  goods  are 
damaged  by  sea  water,  or  where  the  ship  has  bwn  injured 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or  waves.  Losses  arising  in  this 
way  must  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  property  injured, 
or  by  the  underwriters  if  the  property  has  been  insured. 


RAILWAYS. 

The  subject  of  railways  will  be  discussed  under  the 
following  heads.  (1)  The  railway  system  in  general, 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  Clearing  House,  Railway 
Kates,  Preferential  Rates,  the  Railway  and  Can^ 
Commission  and  Bye-laws.  (2)  Liability  of  railway 
companiea  as  carriers  of  goods  and  of  passengers’  luggage. 
(3)  Liability  of  railway  companies  in  regard  to  accidents 
and  to  want  of  punctuality.  (4)  Duties  and  liabilities  of 
passengers. 

RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

1.  CLEARING  HOUSE.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of 
railway  companies,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  goods  or  passengers  any  considerable 
distance,  without  having  to  traverse  the  lines  of  more  than 
one  company,  some  device  had  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
apportion  fairly  the  amount  which  each  company  ought 
to  receive  iu  regard  to  passengers  and  goods  carried  on 
tho  lines  of  several  companies.  This  want  was  met  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Clearing  House  in  1842.  But  for 
the  Clearing  House  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
passengers  over  the  lines  of  several  companies  without 
changing  the  passentrers  from  the  carriages  of  the  one 
company  to  those  of  the  other.  In  the  Ciise  of  merchandise 
the  difficulty  (not  to  speak  of  the  increased  expense)  would 
be  even  greater,  for  the  goods  would  have  to  be  unloaded 
from  one  set  of  trucks  and  loaded  on  to  another.  But  the 
Clearing  House,  by  fixing  the  proportion  of  the  fares  and 
of  the  charges  for  goods,  which  shall  be  awarde<i  to  each 
of  the  various  companies  over  whose  lines  the  goods  and 
passengers  are  conveyed,  obviates  all  this  expense  and 
inconvenience.  In  short,  through  traffic  over  various 
lines  is  carried  on  practically  as  if  aU  the  lines  belonged 
to  one  company.  The  companies  cannot  dispute  th« 
decision  of  the  Clearing  House  as  to  the  proportion  which 
each  must  receive  of  the  receipts  from  the  through  traffic  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  company  which  iu  the  first  instance 
received  the  fares  from  the  passengers,  or  the  rates  for 
tho  carriage  of  goods,  must  hand  over  to  the  other 
companies,  over  whose  lines  tho  goods  and  passengers 
were  conveyed,  the  amount  which  the  Clearing  House 
decides  shall  be  paid  ; for,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  what- 
ever the  Clearing  House  declares  to  be  due  from  a 
company  is  legally  due,  and  must  be  paid.  From  this 
decision  there  is  no  appeal,  and  thus  the  worry  of  delay 
and  the  exjjense  of  litigation  are  avoided. 

The  Clearing  House  does  not  deal  with  business  carried 
on  the  lines  of  one  company  only.  It  is  concerned  only 
with  all  business  carried  over  lines  other  than  those  on 
which  it  originated ; but  tho  fact  that  half  the  railway 
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traffic  of  Great  Britain  ia  carried  on  by  means  of  through 
booking,  allows  what  amount  of  business  muat  go  through 
the  Clearing  House. 

Incidentally  among  other  things,  the  Clearing  House 
deals  with  inquiries  after  lost  luggage  and  looks  after  the 
recovery  of  such  luggage. 

The  Clearing  House  is  controlled  by  a committee  to 
which  the  railway  companies  are  each  entitled  to  send  a 
representative,  usually  the  chairman  or  a director.  Over 
forty  companies  send  representatives  to  the  committee, 
which  meets  quarterly. 

2.  RAILWAY  RATES.  The  classification  of  merchan- 
dise and  the  schedule  of  maximum  rates  and  cliarges  for 
carrying  goods  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
When  a railway  company  intends  to  make  any  increase  in 
such  rates  and  charges,  it  must  advertise  such  intended 
increase,  stating  when  the  increase  is  to  take  cflect,  and  no 
fiuch  increase  can  take  effect  unless  and  nntil  fourteen 
days’  notice  has  been  given.  If  a trader  objects  to  the 
increase,  he  can  appeal  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  but  in  order  to  avoid  this,  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  try  to  bring  about  a compromise,  and  thus  cave  the 
expense  of  litigation. 

The  basis  on  which  railway  rates  and  charges  are  levied 
is  not  determined  by  the  cost  of  carrying  the  goods  them- 
selves. Goods  which  are  sent  in  great  bulk,  c.g.,  coal,  are 
more  costly  to  carry  than  goods,  such  as  texiile  fabrics, 
which  can  bo  put  in  a email  compass.  But  if  fho  bulky 
goods  were  to  he  charged  (m  the  same  scale  as  those  which 
are  easily  carried,  it  would  be  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  expense,  for  a trader  to  send  such  goods  by  railway. 
Further,  where  different  kinds  of  goods  are  carried  in  tho 
same  ti’aiu,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  each  kind 
shall  pay.  Hence  the  company,  in  fixing  its  scale  of 
charges,  has  in  view  what  will  give  a fair  average  profit  on 
the  whole  goods  carried.  Thus  textile  fabrics  are  charged 
more  for  carriage  than  coal. 

3.  PREFERENTIAL  RATES.  Much  gnimbling  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  goods  coming  from  abroad  are  charged 
by  the  railway  companies  a less  rate  than  goods  carried 
from  an  inland  station.  In  this  way  it  is  said  tliat  homo 
traders  and  manufacturers  are  handicapped  in  favour  of 
their  foreign  rivals.  American  flour  shipped  to  Liverpool 
can  then  be  carried  from  Liverpool  to  London  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  flour  can  be  carried  from  an  intermediate  station, 
say  Crewe  to  London,  and  thus  an  unfair  advantage  is 
said  to  be  given  to  the  American  producer.  But  if  the 
railway  company  did  not  give  tho  American  shipper  some 
advantage,  the  flour  would  be  sent  direct  by  sea  to  London, 
and  the  railway  company  would  be  deprived  of  the  small 
profit  which  is  earned  by  carrjnng  the  flour  from  Liverpool 
to  London.  It  may  be  said  that  if  tho  company  can  carry 
the  flour  for  a small  profit,  it  should  charge  the  same  for 
©aniage  between  intermediate  stations.  The  answer 
is  that  the  profit  would  in  that  case  be  so  small  that  the 
company  could  not  earn  enough  to  meet  working  expenses 
and  to  pay  dividends. 

4.  RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  COMMISSION.  This  is  a 
court  composed  of  two  commissioners  aud  of  a judge  of  the. 
High  Court.  It  possesses  both  executive  a.nd  judicial 
powers,  and  deals  with  such  matters  as  giving  undue 
preference  to  some  traders  over  others,  through  rates,  the 
legality  of  rates,  facilities  for  traffic  and  the  like.  Any 
trader  or  body  of  traders  aggrieved  on  any  of  these  points 
may  resort  to  the  Commission  to  have  their  complaints 
heard  and  decided  upon. 

5.  EYE-LAWS.  Every  railway  company  is  empowered 
to  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  the  con- 
duct of  its  business  generally.  These  bye-laws  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  mere  fact  that 
these  rules  and  regulations  are  approved  by  the  Board 
is  no  guarantee  of  their  validity.  These  bye-laws,  in  order 
to  be  valid,  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  in  excess  of  tho  powers  conferred  on  the  company  by 
Act  of  Parhament,  and  they  must  not  bo  unreasonable. 
For  example,  a bye-law  stating  that  a person  travelling 
without  a ticket  must  pay  the  fare,  not  from  the  place 


where  he  etarted,  but  fr  orn  the  place  where  the  train 
originally  started,  is  wholly  void,  and  such  pas8en:rer  ought 
certainly  to  resist  paynu  nt  of  such  extortionate  d>'niand. 
Again,  a bye-law  provi'hng  that  a paas^iiL-r’s  l iggagv 
should  be  carried  at  th"  j r.'-'^enger’s  own  ri'-k  is  also  void. 

LIABILITY  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
I AS  CARRIER  OF  GOODS. 

' 1.  LIABILITY  OF  THE  COMPANY  AS  COMMON 

CARRIER.  A railway  is  i’i  the  position  cf  *' . < innK.fi 

i carrier,”  except  in  r:,  . ^ wh'-re  .Act  if  1’.;  1.  .o  - nt 

has  limited  its  liability,  or  whi-re  the  ' oinj  ai.y  L..?- 
^ it  ;elf  expre  ;ly  limit-d  its  liahiliry  by  a eont.’-  o • wiiL 
^ tlie  p;.rti<  J4  who-se  goods  it  earn.  '..  'J  he  c..!i.i  UiV 

. bound  to  take  goods  Lr.  .'lit  toil  by  a iv  j-'-r.'i.n  unh-  • 

’ such  goods  are  of  a iiotun-  highly  i!tr,"'ous  t. 

‘ carry.  L mti't  charge  /.  o-.-ii  .ble  lut'  -,  j.:.  i n n-t  ii<  t 

inipo  ’e  imrea onablf  c ditiorot.  IL-  < > lup.iuy  i . 

bound  to  make  good  II  I or  dant.ig*  1 .:  ] • niuj  to  tk- 

' ei.ods  whili'  tli<;y  aie  h.  it-  u-t.  Iv  i';  ri!.l .--.s  ti;r 

lu  -i  i e.ti;  .I'd  hv  th>'  o t Hi  < . f,d  ' the  ]v  rg  s < i;  < r 

i.s  enu^a-d  by  faulty  f.  * . : ,r,  > r ari  throUili  f o c-  lit 

I viee  in  th  - goods  thi  n Iv  . Thi- l!..!.  ;:’ , < 1 ti"  r,  mpany 

. h s 1”  '-n  lirniticl  by  h e.,  r d rr...y  .iddr..  n f..  oji  .n-*!  by 

upeei-il  I'ontiK  t b<  tv  . a ti  e loii.j  .ny  f :.d  th<  j . rcoL- 
j who  ■ .,..k1s  it  ii  can',  if,’. 

I 2.  LIABILITY  LIlhlLD  BY  LAW.  Pv  *i.  rarri.rs' 
( Act  lo  carri'-r  i li  dil.  : .r  ho,  or  ’’nj  .i-.  to  ^.ohl  or 

J sih  -r  .'.rticli  "i,  cl.».k,,  !!-ry,  it- In-..,  ■ roi  M.  v 

■ r rnriti.  s,  jni  tui'  -.,  - - .n,,  m s [.laf'.: 

nrfich  , gl:i  , iljin,.,  : . , f.i  , . };  in  I -■  j.  I . . , 

(h  livcrcd  to  him  t ■ ! ■ .n  ad  or  ' j % 

the  p.T,.si-ng.  r \ih>  ’ tli  « ’.o  . j.  . . i-  i']..,  mIj.  i. 

th  ' goods  a!  o d.  'iv  ■ i t f ij.  . on  . r t ia  r \ s ■ -tanAl, 
arid  an  inen  n-.  d • .r-’.-  j .nl  or  .lO'-' ■ 1 t L<-  ; iid,  u 

accordance  with  tin  ' • * xL;l.iti«!  m a < • • '.  ;s  part 

of  the  carrier’s  ofli.*-.  Thus  a railway  - v :.  not 

. linblo  for  any  lo^s  Inov  v.r  can-cd  wli>f'  t'  • \ <•  pro- 

I viriions  have  not  he -n  ■ oi  plj.d  .vith.  - o'/li  - «!  > I --  lia.s 
been  cau.'scd  by  the  f.  loaious  a*  is  of  tiic  ' n p aii'.  's  rvant. 
where  such  f.  lotiious  ac^  i curnxl  throu:_'i  the  company’ •> 
negligence.  Tho  j)rovi.''icri,  of  this  .-^ct  •'  5 : ly  i..  t rin-n  I\ 
to  goo<ls  generally,  hut  also  to  p I'a'Dger’'  hi;:.:  n-,  '.shether 
plaijod  in  the  van  or  in  tl-.e  carri.ige  wb -re  tho  p.-i-,-  ug.-r 
bim.self  Ls. 

Furtht  r,  by  ‘he  P,aih.v,.y  and  Can.J  Tr.afhc  A t,  a r dway 
company  can  hmit  its  liability  to  a p T-.-n  co.';  igning 
gooils  by  means  of  a cor.tract  in  writing,  sijn'.d  by  the 
consignor  or  his  ngctit.  rn:  the  eoi  lita.ns  Ii:;,iting  it., 
liability  must  be  just  and  p asouabh*.  The  cornuany  will 
then  be  liable  only  for  lc?3  caused  by  the  n.giigcnce  oi 
wrong  doing  of  its  servants. 

In  regard  to  the  cairi.age  of  animals,  a railway  ooropan;. 
is  liable  to  the  extent  of  LnO  per  hi'c.d  in  the  < of  horse.-, 
£15  pier  head  for  cattle,  and  £‘J  each  for  she  pi  or  pig-, 
unless  at  the  timo  of  delivery  to  the  company  a higher 
value  is  declared,  and  an  increased  rate  paid  or  agreexf  to 
be  paid. 

Where  a company  by  through  booking  contracts  to 
carry  goods  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  sea,  it  may 
exempt  itself  from  liabihty  for  any  loss  caused  by  the  jierils 
of  the  sea,  provided  this  condition  is  posted  up  in  a con- 
spicuous part  of  the  company’s  office,  and  is  legibly  printed 
on  the  receipt  note. 

3.  WHEN  GOODS  ARE  LOST  OR  DAMAGED.  The 

proper  person  to  sue  the  company  when  this  happens  is 
the  person  who  owns  the  goods,  who  is,  in  many  cases,  the 
person  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned.  But  where  the 
consignor  has  not  parted  with  the  o\vnership  of  the  goods, 
he  is  the  proper  party  to  sue  the  company  for  loss  or 
damage. 

Railway  companies  are  bound  to  give  proper  facilities 
for  the  despatch  of  goods,  provided  such  goods  arrive  at 
or  before  the  advertised  time  of  departure  cf  the  train  by 
which  the  goods  are  to  be  sent.  I^ere  the  goods  do  not 
arrive  at  such  advertised  time,  then  the  company  is  not 
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liable  for  any  lose  which  may  ensue,  even  though  the  goods 
actually  arrive  iu  time  for  the  train,  which  may  happen 
when  the  train  itself  le  late. 

The  goods  must  be  delivered  within  a reasonable  time 
by  the  company  to  the  consignee,  otherwise  the  company 
will  be  liable  for  any  loss  which  may  ensue,  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  goods  being  perishable  do  not  arrive  in  time  for 
the  market,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  sold  except  at  a loss, 
the  company  will  be  liable  for  such  loss. 

4.  PASSENGER’S  LUGGAGE.  The  fact  that  a railway 
company  is  a common  carrier  renders  them  liable  for  any 
loss  which  may  happen  to  a passenger’s  luggage,  whether 
such  luggage  be  placed  in  the  van,  or  taken  into  the  carriage 
by  the  passenger  himself.  Except  that  in  the  latter  case, 
where  the  loss  is  due  to  the  passenger’s  own  negligence, 
the  company  cannot  be  made  liable ; nor  can  a railway 
company  get  rid  of  this  liabihty  by  refusing  to  take  the 
luggage  of  a passenger.  It  cannot  refuse  to  take  bis 
personal  luggage.  What  then  is  personal  luggage  ? 

It  includes  “such  articles  as  a traveller,  according  to 
his  position,  would  require  for  his  use,  either  in  connection 
with  the  journey  itself,  or  with  the  objects  thereof.”  In 
accordance  with  this,  articles  purchased  by  a passenger, 
and  which  could  be  easily  carried  without  encroaching  on 
the  space  allotted  to  otlier  people  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  personal  luggage : — but  not  title  deeds,  or  an 
artist’s  sketches,  or  a quantity  of  bedding  wliich  tlie 
traveller  intended  to  use,  when  he  found  a home. 

B.  LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY  FOR  LUGGAGE.  A 
company  may,  however,  limit  its  liability  in  regard  to 
a passenger’s  luggage  by  a contract  imposing  special 
conditions.  These  conditions  must  be  reasonable,  and 
the  contract  must  be  signed  by  the  passenger.  A con- 
dition which  is  unreasonable  cannot  be  enforced  against 
a passenger.  Thus,  where  a company  stated  that  it  would 
not  be  liable  for  loss  of  luggage  on  their  own  line,  unless 
fully  and  properly  addressed,  was  held  to  be  unreasonable. 
Again,  a condition  that  a passenger’s  luggage  should  be 
conveyed  at  his  own  risk  was  held  to  be  unreasonable,  and 
therefore  could  not  bo  enforced  against  the  passenger, 
although  he  had  agreed  to  the  condition.  In  that  case, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  the  condition,  the  company  was  held 
liable  for  the  loss  of  the  luggage. 

6.  DURATION  OF  LIABILITY  FOR  LUGGAGE.  The 
liability  of  the  company  begins  from  the  moment  the 
luggage  is  handed  to  their  servants  for  conveyance  to  the 
van  or  the  carriage,  or  to  bo  labelled.  If  the  luggage  is 
merely  handed  to  a porter  to  look  after  it  without  any 
further  directions,  the  company  is  not  liable  for  any 
damage  that  may  occur  to  it.  J’urther,  the  luggage  must 
be  handed  to  the  porter  for  immediate  or  present  not  futuie 
conveyance. 

Tims,  if  a traveller  anives  at  a station  at  11  a.m.,  and 
gives  his  luggage  to  a porter  to  [)lace  in  a train  starting  at 
i p.m.,  the  company  would  not  be  liable  if  through  the 
porter’s  negligence  or  misconduct  the  luggage  were  lost. 
A great  deal  depends,  however,  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Thus,  where  a passenger  with  luggage  arrived 
at  Paddington  station  at  4*20  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
order  to  travel  by  the  5 p.m,  train,  and  gave  a bag  to  the 
porter  to  put  in  the  carriage,  and  asked  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  leave  it  with  him  in  the  meantime,  he  replied  tliat 
it  would  be  quite  safe.  The  porter  disappeared  with  the 
bag,  and  the  company  was  held  liable  for  its  loss. 

The  liability  of  the  company  ends  when  the  luggage  is 
delivered  to  the  passenger  or  placed  in  his  cab.  Of  course, 
if  the  passenger  carries  the  luggage  in  the  carriage  in  which 
he  is  seated  he  assumes  control  over  it  himself,  and  the 
company  is  then  liable  only  for  loss  due  to  the  negligence 
or  wilful  misconduct  by  their  servants ; whereas,  if  the 
placed  in  the  van  the  company  is  liable 
for  any  loss  or  damage,  no  matter  how  caused,  except 
loss  or  damage  arising  through  the  act  of  God  or  the  King’s 
enemies,  or  through  some  inherent  defect  iu  the  luggage 
itself  (o.g.  bad  packing). 

A passenger  must  claim  his  luggage  within  a reasonable 
time,  otherwise  the  company  will  not  bo  liable  as  carriers, 
but  as  warehousemen,  whose  liability  is  not  so  great. 
Warehousemen  are  liable  only  for  loss  arising  through 
ordinary  negligence. 


7.  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  CYCLES.  Cycle?  come  under  th.. 
heading  of  ordinary  merchandise,  ana,  as  has  been  tLcwn, 
a railway  company  can,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  TrafSc  Act,  hmit  their  li;.hility 
in  regard  to  carrying  cycles.  Thus  a company  may  makv 
it  a condition  of  their  carrying  cycles  that  such  machiiiv' 

i are  carried  at  their  owner's  risk.  But  these  con-lit  ion. 
must  be  agreed  to  by  the  owner  of  the  cycle  and  eigi.ed  by 
him.  And  even  then  the  company  wdll  be  respoua,  de  for 
any  loss  caused  through  the  negligence  or  fault  of  tlieir 
! servant.?,  but  thev  will  not  be  liable  as  common  carrier?. 

8.  LUGGAGE  DEPOSITED  IN  A CLOAK-ROOM,  As  .a 

company  is  not  obliged  to  take  charge  of  parcek  La  a clcni!:- 
room,  they  can  impose  what  conditions  they  please. 
Usually  the  conditions  run  that  the  company  will  not  l 
liable  for  any  parcels  excc-eding  in  value  a ceitu.in  sum, 
unless  the  person  delivering  them  declare  their  true  value 
and  pay  an  additional  charce.  Even  then  the  company 
will  be  liable  only  for  any  loss  caused  by  the  negdgt-nce 
of  their  servants,  and  will  net  be  respon.^ible  if  the  c;  -"is 
are  destroyed,  say  by  fire.  The  coi-p.ir.y  is  rr^t  tl.t  n in 
the  position  of  common  c iT-r^rs,  who  ur.df  t ko  ‘h  *''  the 
goods  shall  be  kept  siife.  But  the  t in  e ,;,.3  - ' the 

company  im|X)se  must  be  biought  to  r ’ ■e  of 
person  placing  the  luggage  in  the  cloak-roovn.  ?i'ch  a-  by 
placing  up  a notice  in  . ci-ri-  iouous  j i-t  ud  '>v  ^Jiiuting 
on  the  cloak-room  tick«*t  i-  "'  r the  conuif'-m?  B iv  - 
or  a reference  to  them. 

DUTIES  Ai\D  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  CO  lPAMY 
TOWARDS  ITS  PASSESGERS. 

1.  ACCIDENTS.  company  is  liable  to  its  pre*- 
and  to  all  those  lawfully  on  its  premises  or  iu  cop. 

veyance.?,  for  all  injuries  arising  from  the  negli or 
misconduct  of  its  servants  when  acting  within  the  script: 
of  their  authority.  But  a company  is  in  no  way  Ha  ile 
for  injuries  sustained  by  a trespass»T.  Among  those  wh : 
are  lawfully  present  may  be  reckoned  passengers  and  their 
friends ; also  persons  coming  to  a station  on  Imsiia  ss, 
such  as  to  receive  or  to  despatch  pan  ek,  make  inquirii.s 
and  the  like.  Towards  these  people  the  compiiny  must 
take  all  reasonable  precauviona  to  safeguard  them  from 
injury.  In  regard  to  people  who  come  to  a s:  '‘ion  for 
their  own  amusement,  such  as  buying  paper.?  ana  refresh- 
ment.?, the  company  is  not  under  the  same  liability,  t'till, 
if  the  company  or  its  servants  are  aware  of  somo  danger 
of  which  such  visitors  cannot  be  aware,  tlie  company  will 
be  responsible  if  those  casual  callers  sustain  injury  by 
reason  of  such  concealed  ilanger.  Thu  mere  fact  that 
a passenger  is  travelling  without  a ticket  will  not  dis- 
entitle him  to  compensjition  in  case  he  sustains  injury 
I through  the  negligence  of  the  company's  servanT?.  unit  s';, 
indeed,  he  has  been  so  travelling  with  intent  to  deiraiul 
the  company. 

Thus  a child  not  being  supplied  with  a ' cbet  but 
travelling  with  an  adult  companion  who  ho.?  a ticket,  wi.l 
be  entitled  to  damaires  in  case  of  injury.  !oo,  too.  persons 
travelling  on  a free  puss  will  be  entitled  to  recover  damaires, 
unless  the  free  pass  was  expressly  gniute^l  on  tlie  condition 
that  the  company  would  not  be'’  liable  for  ony  injury 
sustained  by  such  persons. 

In  regard  to  passengers,  the  company  only  undertake 
to  employ  reasonable  care  in  carrying  them  to  their 
destination.  They  are  not,  in  regard  to  them,  common 
carriers.  They  are,  therefore,  only  liable  for  negligence. 
They  must  take  reasonable  care  to  see  that  their  lines  and 
vehicles  are  lit  to  c.arry  passengers  safely,  but  they  are  not 
responsible  for  defects  which  a careful  examination  would 
not  bring  to  light,  or  for  defects  the  existence  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  which  such  hidden  defects  caused.  Again,  a 
company  is  not  responsible  for  injuries  caused  by  the  acts 
of  their  servants  when  such  acts  are  outside  the  scope  of 
their  duties,  nor  is  a company  liable  for  the  acts  of  outside 
persons  engaged  in  a work  over  which  the  company  has 
no  control  and  which  the  company  has  no  reason  to 
suspect  as  dangerous  to  the  trafiio. 
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2.  UMITATION  OF  LIABILITY  FOR  ACCIDENTS.  A i 

company  may  make  conditions  limiting  their  liability  to 
passengers  for  injuries  sustained  by  them,  but  the  passenger 
must  have  agreed  to  these  conditions.  In  workmen’s 
trains,  the  amount  of  compensation  which  a jjassengcr 
may  receive  for  injuries  sustained  is  limited  to  £K>0. 

3.  AMOUNT  OF  COMPENSATION.  Where  a person 
sustains  injury  under  circumstances  which  entitle  him  to 
compensation,  he  is  entitled  to  the  expenses  caused  by 
his  injury  (medical  attendance,  &c.),  comiiensation  for  loss 
of  time  (wages,  Ac.),  compensation  for  the  pain  and 
suffering,  and  compensation  for  any  future  or  permanent 
ill-effects  of  such  injury.  In  reckoning  up  the  total  I 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  company,  the 
fact  that  ho  has  received  compensation  from  other  sources, 
as  where  he  has  been  insured  against  accident,  must  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

Should  death  ensue  as  the  result  of  the  accident,  then  I 
an  action  can  bo  brought  for  damages,  if  the  circumstanees 
were  such  that  the  deceased  if  ho  liad  not  di(‘d  could  have 
brought  an  action.  The  damages  which  will  be  awarded 
will  be  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  life  of  the  deceased,  the 
a;nount  which  his  relatives  have  lost  by  reason  of  hia  ■ 
death.  ; 

For  example,  if  a jicrson  had  an  annuity  as  long  as  ho  ' 
lived,  then  the  loss  of  that  annuity  will  be  tiiken  into 
account  in  estiiiiating  the  loss  to  those  relatives  di-pendin;.: 
on  him.  In  the  same  way  any  prospective  pi-<ajniury 
bcnctit  which  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  enjoy  had  j 
bus  life  continued,  will  also  be  a factor  in  estimating  the 
damages  to  bo  aw’arded. 

Where  the  deceased  has  insured  his  life,  the  anmunt  of 
the  insurance  must  be  taken  into  account.  Wiiere  the 
deceased  received  compensation  in  his  lifetime,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  for  injuries,  this  action  cannot 
be  brought.  The  only  person  who  can  benefit  by  this 
action  are  the  wife,  husband,  parents  (including  grand- 
parents and  step-parents),  and  children  (including  grand- 
children and  step-children)  of  the  deceased.  The  action  ; 
cannot  be  brought  on  behalf  of  an  illegitimate  child  of  tho  | 
deceased  ; it  must  be  brought  by  tho  legal  personal  ropre- 
sentatives  of  the  deceased,  i.e.  by  tho  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, but  if  tho  legal  personal  representative  does  ; 
not  bring  tho  action  within  six  months,  any  of  tho  i)crson8 
who  may  benefit  by  the  action  can  bring  it.  No  action  ^ 
can,  however,  be  brought  after  tho  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  death  of  the  deceased. 

4 WHICH  COMPANY  TO  SUE.  In  cose  of  injuries  it 
is  somewhat  a nice  point  to  determine  which  company 
ought  to  be  sued  where  tho  person  injunn]  has  lieen 
booked  througli  and  baa  thus  travelled  over  lines  other 
than  those  of  tho  company  which  issued  tho  ticket.  As 
a general  rule,  the  ticket-issuing  company  is  responsibk) 
for  the  safety  of  the  passenger  throughout  his  whole 
journey,  though  that  journey  may  be  partly  on  tho  lino 
of  the  ticket-issuing  company  and  partly  on  the  lino 
of  another.  Hence  if  the  passenger  sustains  injury,  the 
ticket-issuing  company  will  bo  liable  for  damages  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  servants,  or  the  defective  con- 
dition of  the  carriages  or  tho  permanent  stock  of  any 
other  company  on  whose  lines  the  passenger  has  been 
booked  through.  In  this  case  such  ticket-issuing  company 
will  be  liable  because  of  their  contract  with  the  passenger 
whom  they  bad  booked  through.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  railway  company,  through  the  negligence  of  whose 
servants  or  the  faulty  construction  of  whose  carriages  or 
platforms  the  injury  has  been  caused,  may  also  be  sued, 
not  because  there  was  any  contract  between  such  company 
and  the  injured  passenger  (the  contract  being  between  the 
ticket-issuing  company  and  the  passenger),  but  because 
of  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  the  servants  of  the  company 
over  whose  lines,  or  in  whose  carriages  the  injured  passenger 
iiad  been  travelling. 

6.  COMPROMISING  CLAIMS  FOR  INJURIES.  Where 
accidents  occur,  a railway  company  is  always  willing  to 
settle  the  claims  of  injured  passengers,  rather  than  incur 
the  worry  and  the  expense  of  litigation.  In  that  case  an 
injured  person  should  be  on  his  guard,  for  if  he  should 


accept  a sum  in  full  aatisfaction  of  bis  injuries,  he  ewinot 
afterwanls  sue  the  comjjany  fhould  hlii  uijuriee  prove  to 
l>e  more  severe  than  was  thought  at  the  time.  If,  however, 
the  agent  of  the  company  rniarepreaenUxl  to  the  f inrngrir 
the  nature  of  tin.*  receijit  for  the  money  which  he  accepted, 
then  the  passenger  couM  etill  claim  damag»*4  ehould  hie 
injuries  jjruve  to  be  more  severe  than  was  ai.ticipated. 

Compensation  lor  injuriee  to  clothing  will  not  debar 
a passenger,  who,  ultboiigh  ap{<arently  sustaining  no  iiijury 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  from  bringin"  an  action  for 
damages  should  injury  to  liis  bo.ly  or  his  brain  afterwards 
develop  itsc*If  as  n result  of  the  accident. 

8.  UNPUNCTUALITY  OF  TRAINS.  The  mere  i»sa«  of  a 
ticket  to  a pa-si-ngcr  is  in  itsc*!f  no  giiarai.ti*<e  tL:.t  a train 
ehall  start  on  its  journey  or  (shall  arrive  at  its  dcntinatiou 
in  a given  time;  but  w b**re  a comjjanv  publiKhes  time 
tabh'H,  and  a passen^'f-r  on  the  strength  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  in  tlii*  time  tabh-s,  IkkAs  by  a particular 
train,  there  i-,  an  exi‘r<  >is  contract  Ix-lweeii  the  couipsuv 
and  tho  pasH4;i;_cr  tiiat  such  train  shall  start  and  shall 
j '-rff»rni  the  jovirney.  If,  tli<-n,  tl.e  train  dutss  not  start, 
or  if  after  having  starti-d  ili**"*  not  t'otn|jlete  the  jonroey, 
the  p(tss<-ng.*r  may  sue  the  teket -issuing  companv.  It 
mak'-s  no  di!T<*r<u,.  e uli>  ther  th'-  uncoinplctod  {•ortlon  of 
the  joiiin<*y  i>  lui  tlie  bins  of  another  cuwipanv  (the 
jiasserigiT  liavmi,'  tfok'd  thri>.j,’li  , the  comjMuiy  to  whom 
the  jiasscnger  li.id  jmIiI  las  fare  will  stdl  1^  liable. 

In  cnsi'.s  M !i<  re  tin*  train  fails  to  keej>  time,  then  the 
p:i-iengcr  w dl  l>e  able  to  hue  the  < c>fn|iany,  |*r"\ ide<l  he 
1 III  clearly  j ri'\<*  that  the  ui. punctuality  was  due  to  the 
a tual  neglig'  i.*  e of  the  ctiTiipany's  servants,  and  that  bo 
himself  lias  ls*«*n  put  to  n>  tiiol  ex|>euse  or  real  incoo- 
Vc  uieiK  >•  by  suc  h illipunc  tUalit  v. 

If,  1'  : c*:  i::,'  ;!,r  to  '.'ie  urj.imctus'.tT  of  the  train, 

fit'  li.i'l  1 • (•:;  c ;ii  1 t<i  st-*y  fiT  s ij1;.*1jI  at  an  bold,  be 

eoiil  1 rc'  .ai-r  I.:-!  Imtc-)  ri'-eijjes  from  ii»e  ronipaiiT. 

But  be  could  Hot  nvover  the  exfK-nse  of  binng  a special 
train  to  make  up  for  the  time  Icist,  unless,  iadi*«ii,  the 
ein  um -talc  et  wc*!<*  so  grave  that  it  was  imjjerativo  that 
In*  should  l>e  at  his  de.'»tinaf ion  at  a tpecibeil  time.  The 
ti  st  of  such  a cn.-e  i**,  would  the  paaseiiger  who  haa  been 
dt*Iayi'd  b.ave  gone  to  th<*  extra  exi>cnj*c  if  the  delay  bail 
b<*t*n  line  t<.i  bis  own  fault  ami  not  to  the  fault  of  tho 
company. 

In  bringing  an  acTion  fir  damage*  ari'-.ug  from  (ho 
uii|)un<  tuality,  a p.-i- -eiig<  r w:!l  not  get  d.-tniageo  unlou 
b«'  has  b,-en  put  to  rt  d expency?.  He  c.tn  only  recover  for 
tho  exjMTises  which  are  din  ctly  due  to  the  uu(>uiictuality. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  I.**  icS'l  tl.roiu'b  tf.e  ifc  lay  of  ifie 
train  misse  l an  imi  -irtaiit  usinean  apj-oinunenl,  by  wL.  b 
he  e.tiKs  te  l t >l  » 'a  :;t,  I c < uuld  not  recover  dama^wi  for 
tlie  li«s.s  of  'l.t*  e:;.,'a.*cme'it, 

DUTIHS  A.\n  LIABILITItiS  OF  PASSESOFRS. 

1.  TICKETS.  Every  paasenger  must  produce  his  ticket 
when  luikial  to  do  ao  by  the  profK*r  officer  of  tho  company, 
or  give  his  name  and  address.  He  must  at  tlie  end  of  his 
journey  deliver  up  Ills  ticket,  or  pay  the  pro{*er  fare,  cr 
give  his  name  and  address.  If  a pas^^■Ilgf•r  refuse  his 
name  and  address  aft«  r having  failed  to  preduce  bis 
ticket  or  to  pay  the  proper  fare,  he  will  be  liable  to  be 
detained  and  to  pay  a penalty  of  £‘_*. 

Where  a passenger  is  suspected  of  having  given  a wrong 
name  and  address,  he  may  be  detained  pending  inquiries. 
But  this  is  a risky  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  company’s 
servants,  for  should  it  turn  out  that  the  passenger  has 
given  his  right  name  and  address,  the  company  will  he 
liable  to  pay  damages  for  false  imprisonment,  even  though 
the  conduct  of  the  passenger  has  given  reasonable  grounds 
for  leading  the  officials  to  suspect  him. 

Where  a passenger  has  surrendered  his  ticket  at  some 
station  before  he  has  reached  his  destination,  and  is  called 
upon  to  pay  over  again,  he  should  refuse  to  do  so,  but 
should  give  his  name  and  address,  and  should  inform  the 
collector  that  he  has  already  given  up  his  ticket.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a passenger  cannot 
be  compelled  to  give  up  his  ticket  until  he  has  reached  hia 
journey’s  end. 
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Should  a passenger  lose  his  ticket  (not  being  a season 
ticket)  or  mislay  it,  he  cannot  be  compelled!  to  pay  his 
fare  over  again.  He  should,  however,  give  his  name  and 
address,  and  the  name  of  the  station  from  which  he  took 
the  ticket,  and  the  place  to  which  his  ticket  entitled  him 
to  be  carried.  It  will  then  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
company  to  verify  these  particulars. 

2.  RETURN  TICKETS  are  not  transferable,  and  any 

fjerson  selling  or  parting  with  the  return  half  of  a ticket  is 
iable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £2.  The  person  who  buys 
such  ticket,  or  who  travels,  or  attempts  to  travel  with  it 
is  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  Such  return  half  will  be 
confiscated,  and  the  person  travelling  vdth  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  fare  from  the  station  from  which  he 
started.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  this  punish- 
ment can  be  enforced,  and  in  practice  return  halves  of 
tickets  are  transferred  every  day. 

3.  EXCURSION  TICKETS  can  only  be  used  for  the  par- 
ticular journey  and  the  particular  distance  for  which  they 
are  issued.  Such  tickets  are  advertised  aA  available  only 
to  and  from  the  stations  named  on  them,  and  any  passenger 
using  them  for  a place  short  of  the  said  stations,  or  beyond 
them,  will  bo  liable  to  forfeit  them  and  to  j)ay  the  ordinary 
fare.  Hence,  any  passenger  breaking  his  journey  will  be 
clearly  liable.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  where  a passenger 
travels  beyond  the  station  to  which  the  ticket  is  available. 
For  in  that  case,  what  is  to  Tircvent  a passenger  getting 
out  at  the  station  named  on  the  ticket  and  procuring 
a fresh  ticket  to  carry  him  on  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Surely  ho  should  be  in  no  worse  position  when  ho  stays  in 
the  train,  and  on  reaching  his  destination  pays  the  fare  for 
the  distance  between  the  station  to  which  tho  excursion 
ticket  is  available  and  tho  station  at  which  ho  gets  out. 
Where  an  excursion  ticket  says  that  tho  return  jorirney 
must  be  made  on  a certain  date,  and  by  a speeifietl  train, 
it  is  not  available  on  a date  prior  to  nr  after  tlie  spccilied 
date,  or  by  any  other  train. 

4.  SEASON  TICKETS  are  issued  under  special  conditions 
to  their  holders,  and  if  the  holder  of  a season  ticket  tails 
to  observe  these  conditions,  he  must  abide  by  the  eon- 
sequences  mentioned  on  the  ticket.  Ho  must  at  all  tunes 
produce  his  ticket  when  asked  to  do  so  by  tho  proper 
officers  of  tho  company.  Should  a particular  officer 
vexatiously  and  capriciously  require  a season  ticket 
holder  to  produce  his  ticket,  the  proper  course  for  such 
ticket  holder  is  to  write  to  tho  company,  complaining  of 
such  unreasonable  conduct  on  the  part  of  its  servant. 

6.  TRAVELLING  WITHOUT  A TICKET.  Where  a 
person  travels  or  attempts  to  travel  without  having  first 
paid  his  fare,  and  with  intent  to  defraud,  ho  is  guilty  of  an 
offence.  But  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  the  passenger 
did  so  with  the  intent  to  defraud,  otherwise  ho  cannot  bo 
convicted.  Tho  intent  to  defraud  can  be  shown  from  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and,  indeed,  this  is  really  the 
only  way  in  which  tho  fraudulent  intent  can  bo  proved. 
On  the  first  conviction  such  fraudulent  passenger  may 
be  fined  £2  ; for  a second  ofifenco  tho  penalty  is  £20  or 
a month’s  imprisonment. 

Frequently,  however,  persons  have  not  time  to  take 
a ticket.  In  such  a case  the  passenger  should  pay  tho 
proper  fare,  which  is  tho  actual  fare  from  tho  station  at 
which  he  started  to  the  station  where  he  intends  to  get 
out.  The  company  cannot  compel  him  to  pay  the  fai-o 
from  the  station  at  which  tho  train  originally  started, 
although  such  extortion  is  often  attempted.  Should 
his  payment  be  refused,  he  ought  to  give  his  name  and 
address.  If  the  company  then  sues  him,  his  proper  course 
is  to  pay  the  money  into  Court,  and  at  the  trial  explain 
that  he  did  tender  jjayment  at  the  proper  time.  In  that 
case  tho  company  will  have  to  pay  all  tho  costs  of  the 
action.  A passenger  who  has  not  taken  a ticket  can  be 
prevented  from  entering  tho  train,  but  apparently  he 
cannot  be  ejected  after  the  train  has  started  on  its 
journey. 

6.  BREAKING  A JOURNEY.  Where  a passenger  gets 
out  at  a station  short  of  his  destination,  ho  cannot  after- 
on  the  some  ticket  resume  hin  joyrney  and  trat^l 


on  to  the  station  to  which  that  ticket  is  available.  Hr 
cannot,  however,  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  ticket  on 
breaking  the  journey,  bwaoBe  the  ticket  cannot  law- 
fully be  taken  from  him  untU  he  has  reached  the  station 
to  which  it  is  available.  He  most,  however,  show  it  if 
required. 

7.  TRAVELLING  BEYOND  THE  STAHON  NAMED 
ON  THE  TICKET,  Where  a pa^sencer,  having  paid  his 
fare  for  a certain  distance,  wilfully  and  knowingly  travels 
beyond  that  distance,  icith  intent  to  defraud,  he  is  liable  to 
the  same  penalties  os  if  he  had  travelled  without  a ticket 

\ with  intent  to  defraud.  The  essence  of  the  offence  is  tb  • 

I intent  to  defraud,  and  if  there  is  no  such  intent,  no  offenc ^ 

I has  been  committed. 

I Frequently  passengers  change  their  minds  and  travel 
j further  than  they  originally  intended.  In  that  ca^,  all 
, that  can  be  demanded  from  them  is  the  “ additional  far-- 
for  the  additional  distance.”  This  is  not  the  same  thing 
I as  the  difference  between  the  sum  originally  paid  and  th- 
j fare  from  the  original  starting  place  to  the  station  at  whi.  h 
the  passenger  has  actually  got  out. 

Thufl,  the  fare  from  A to  B is  5>..  and  from  A to  0 . 
station  fanher  on  ti^aa  B,  on  the  s.ime  line  i.-  7>..  the  far-- 
1 from  B to  C bcinr  Is.  A pa^sencer  uikes  his  ticket  frt-m 

A to  I-,  but  travels  on  to  C.  liere  lie  cannot  be  ch-.ived 

tile  dilTercpce  in  the  fares  from  .V  to  B and  from 
j A to  (\  AU  that  tlie  company  can  1*  gaily  exact  is  tho 

j fare  from  B to  viz.,  In  this  way  the  pa--s<n- 

j per  saves  a siiUlinp,  and  whi  re  tlas  saVinp  can  be 

! rflei’ted,  many  passengers  do  .<  >.  i n the  other  hand. 

I BUpp^i-^  the  fares  from  A to  B and  from  A to  C are  the 

."ame,  and  a pa-vcenpcr  books  to  D,  but  continues  his 
! journey  on  to  i'.  hero  bo  c.in  be  compelled  to  pay  a a 
additional  fare,  lir.,  the  faro  from  B to  C,  though  had  ho 
ori-rinaily  booked  to  C,  he  would  have  had  notbing  extr  k 
; to  pay. 

8.  TRAVELLING  IN  A SUPERIOR  CLASS.  Where  v 
passenger  travels  in  a cla.s  superior  to  that  for  which  ho 
has  taken  a ticket,  he  commits  an  offence,  and  is  Uable  to 
a penalty  of  £2,  provided  he  has  so  travellexl  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  company.  But  this  fraudulent  intent 
must  bo  clearly  pruveil.  F-'r  instance,  there  is  no 
fraudulent  intent  where  the  third  class  compartments  are 
full,  a passenger  having  taken  a third-class  ticket  finds  the 
only  carriages  available  are  first-class  and  enters  a first- 
class  carriage  ; then,  if  the  station  at  which  the  travelh  r 
takes  his  ticket  is  tho  station  from  which  the  train  starts, 
the  passenger  may  travel  in  the  first-class  carriage  without 
having  to  pay  an  increased  fare,  because  his  ticket  entitled 
him  to  bo  carried  in  that  particular  train,  and  if  tho 
company  were  unablo  to  convey  him  by  that  train,  ht* 
might  sue  for  damages.  He  should,  however,  as  soon  a-» 
the  third-class  carriages  cease  to  be  full  change  into  hi-i 
proper  class.  If  the  station  at  which  the  passenger  tske.s 
his  ticket  bo  an  intermediate  one,  ho  may  enter  a enrria.:-' 
of  a superior  class,  but  will  be  liable  to  pay  the  cxco-is  i f 
fare,  because  at  intermediate  stations  tickets  are  issm  d 
only  on  condition  that  there  is  room  in  the  train,  and  the 
company  is,  therefore,  under  no  obligation  to  c.arry  a 
passenger  by  that  particular  train  if  there  is  no  room  in 
the  carriages  for  which  he  has  taken  his  ticket.  It  m.ay, 
however,  bo  said  that  railway  companies  do  not  as  a rulo 
insist  on  tho  excess  of  faro  when  a passenger  h.as  boon 
compelled  to  travel  in  a sujx'rior  class,  through  the  other 
carriages  being  full. 

9.  TRAVELLING  IN  AN  INFERIOR  CLASS.  Where 
passenger  has,  through  overcrowding,  been  compelled  to 
travel  in  an  inferior  class,  he  is  entitled  to  rx'cover  tho 
difference  in  tho  fares  of  tho  two  classes.  He  should, 
however,  before  his  journey  is  ended,  draw  the  attention 
of  tho  company’s  servants  to  tho  fact  that  ho  was  compelleil 
to  travel  in  an  inferior  class,  lie  should  not  surrender 
his  ticket  until  he  is  paid,  giving,  of  course,  his  name  and 
address ; or,  if  ho  gives  up  his  ticket  without  having  been 
paid,  he  should  take  a note  of  its  number  and  afterward.s 
demand  payment  from  the  company.  If  payment  is  then 
refused,  he  mav  sue  the  companv. 

10.  ENTERING  COMPARTMENT  ALREADY  FULL, 

livery  ’s  built  to  peat  ♦ oert&in  number  of 
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persons,  and  any  one  persisting  in  entering  a carriage  con- 
taining this  number,  after  an  occupant  has  objected  to  his 
so  doing,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £2.  The  person  objecting 
is  entitled  to  keep  him  out,  but  he  cannot  eject  the  in- 
truder if  he  has  once  entered.  The  only  remedy  that  the 
objector  has  is  to  appeal  to  the  guard  or  other  responsible 
official  to  remove  the  intruder. 

11.  SMOKING.  A passenger  must  not  smoke  in  a com- 
partment which  is  not  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  If 
ho  does  so,  he  will  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  £2,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  if  he  is  the  only  occupant  of  the 
carriage,  or  if  the  other  occupants  do  not  object. 
Where  a person  in  a non-smoking  carriage  objects  to  a 
person  smoking  in  it,  the  objector  has  no  remedy  against 
the  smoker ; all  he  can  do  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
officials  to  the  fact,  and  it  is  then  for  the  company  to 
prosecute  or  not  as  it  thinks  fit. 

12.  FINDING  LOST  PROPERTY.  Where  a passenger  or 
other  person  is  lawfully  on  the  company’s  premises,  and 
finds  an  article  in  a place  to  which  the  public  have  access, 
such  person  need  not  give  the  article  to  the  officials  of  the 
company.  He  is  entitled  to  keep  it  until  the  owner  turns 
up,  and  should  the  owner  never  claim  it,  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  finder.  Of  course,  if  the  property  has  on 
it  the  address  of  the  owner,  or  has  some  clue  by  which  he 
may  be  found,  the  finder  should  at  once  restore  the  lost 
property  to  its  owner.  The  same  is  true  of  a servant  of 
the  company  who,  when  off  duty,  finds  lost  property  on 
a part  of  the  company’s  premises  to  which  the  public 
have  access,  e.g.  the  platform,  refreshment  room,  waiting 
room,  the  carriage  of  a train  which  is  about  to  start  on 
a journey,  and  such  like  places.  But  if  the  property  be 
found  in  a place  where  the  pubUc  have  no  business  to  be, 
e.g.  an  empty  train  alongside  a platform  and  which  is 
not  there  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers,  the 
property  must  bo  given  up  to  the  company,  and  if  the 
owner  does  not  come  forward,  the  company  is  entitled  to 
keep  it.  The  same  is  the  case  when  a servant  on  duty 
finds  lost  articles. 

13.  MISCELLANEOUS  POINTS.  The  person  who  is 
seated  next  the  window  and  facing  in  the  direction  the  train 
is  going  is  recognised  by  custom  as  having  the  right  to  control 
the  opening  and  the  shutting  of  the  window.  A passenger 
has  the  right  of  reserving  a seat  for  himself  in  a carriage 
by  depositing  some  article  of  luggage  thereon.  He  may 
eject  0.  usurper  from  it,  but  he  must  take  care  not  to  use 
more  force  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  he  may 
be  involved  in  an  action  for  damages.  A passenger  with 
a first-class  ticket  takes  his  seat  in  a first-class  carriage. 
The  guard  afterwards  fills  the  carriage  with  third-class 
passengers.  Can  the  passenger  sue  the  company  for 
damages  ? One  opinion  is  that  the  company,  having 
practically  converted  the  carriage  into  a third-class,  have 
broken  their  contract  with  the  first-class  passenger,  who 
would,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  third-class  fare.  But  this  contention  cannot 
be  upheld.  Had  the  guard  filled  the  compartment  with 
people  travelling  with  free  passes,  surely  the  first-class 
passenger  could  not  have  claimed  the  difference  between 
his  fare  and  the  cost  of  the  free  passes,  which  would  be 
really  the  amount  of  his  fare.  Such  a contention  is  absurd. 

POST  OFFICE. 

The  Post  Office  as  a State  institution,  with  the  sole  right 
of  despatching  letters,  dates  from  an  Act  passed  in  1657, 
declaring  that  “ there  shall  be  but  one  post  office,  and  one 
post-master  general  and  controller  to  settle  posts.”  This 
Act  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  was  confirmed  at 
the  Restoration,  1660.  During  the  next  century  highway 
robberies  of  the  post  frequently  occurred,  but  by  the  adoption, 
in  1784,  of  Palmer’s  scheme  of  mail-coaches,  much  greater 
security  was  obtained.  The  main  roads  also  were  greatly 
improved,  and  the  speed  in  consequence  increased  from 
tour  or  five  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Post  Office  was  taken 
in  1840,  when  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Howland  HiU’«  penny 


postage  scheme  came  into  operation.  Previously,  the 
postal  rate  was  regulated  not  only  by  the  weight  of  a letter, 
but  by  the  distance  it  was  carried,  the  minimum  charge  for 
a letter  of  one  sheet  being  4d.  for  a distance  of  15  miles. 
This  was  douljled  for  80  miles,  and  trebled  for  300  miles, 
with  many  intermediate  rates.  But  by  Rowland  Hill’s 
scheme  a uniform  charge  of  id.  per  4-oz.  was  made  on  all 
inland  letters  irrespective  of  distance. 

The  transmission  of  letters  has  always  been  the  main 
business  of  the  Post  Office,  but  rrom  1838,  when  the  Money 
Order  system  was  taken  in  hand,  its  operations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  extended  to  other  forms  of  business 
relating  for  the  most  part  to  conveyance  and  correspondence 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  BUSINESS. 
1657.  The  Post  Office  as  a State  Institution,  reserving  vo 
itself  the  sole  right  of  transmitting  letters, 
established. 

1720.  Pialj)!!  Allen’s  cross-road  postal  scheme  adopted. 
1784.  John  Palmer’s  scheme  of  mail-coaches  tned  and 
found  successful. 

1830.  Mails  firsJ,  sent  by  railway  between  Liverpool  and 
51anchester. 

1838.  iloiiey-order  system  became  a recognised  branch 
of  tlie  po>t  oOice  service. 

1840.  Piowlnnd  iJ ill’s  uniform  penny  postage  for  inland 

letters  not  exceeding  ^-oz.  in  weight  came  into 
force. 

1841.  Adliesive  stamps  on  envelopes  came  into  use. 
1855.  Pook-post  started  at  the  rate  of  4 oz.  for  Id. 

1860.  Management  of  the  mail-packet  service,  previously 

in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty,  taken  over  by  llie 
Post  Oliice. 

1861.  Post-office  Savings  Banks  established. 

1864.  Po.stmaster-General  authorised  to  sraut  Life- 
insurance  policies  and  Annuities  within  certain 
limits. 

1870.  Electric  telegraphs  taken  over  by  the  Post  Office 
anil  the  exclusive  privileve  of  sending  telegrams 
l onferred  on  it  by  Act  of  Puriiament.  A uniform 
charge  of  Is.  for  20  words,  with  free  addresses, 
was  the  clu  rge  at  Ihst. 

„ rfalf-penny  post  Cards  first  ffisued. 

,,  Paniplilets,  sketches,  circulars,  Ac.,  transmissible 
at  the  uniform  chargfe  of  Ad. 

„ The  iienny  postage  on  newspapers  reduced  to  Ad. 
IsA.  Penny  postage  extended  to  letters  not  exceeding 
1 oz.  in  weight. 

1881.  Postage  stamps  authorised  to  be  used  for  receipts 

instead  of  the  special  receipt  stamp.s  previously 
required. 

„ Postal  Orders  began  to  take  the  place  of  money 
orders  for  small  sums. 

1882.  Reply  post-cards  first  issued. 

1883.  Parcel  Post  came  into  operation,  with  7 lbs.  as  the 

maximum  weiglit. 

1885.  Minimum  charge  for  a telegram  reduced  to  6d.  for 

12  words,  but  addresses  no  longer  free. 

1886.  Maximum  weight  of  a parcel  raised  to  11  lbs. 

1889.  Money  orders  made  transmissible  by  wire. 

1891.  Uniform  Colonial,  India  and  Foreign  postage  of 
24d.  for  J-oz. 

.,  Post-office  Express  Delivery  by  boy  messengers. 

1894.  Private  cards  of  proper  size  with  Ad.  adhesive 

stamp  permitted. 

1895.  Free  transmission  of  re-directed  letters,  books,  and 

newspapers,  but  not  parcels. 

1897.  All  the  Trunk  Telephone  lines  in  the  United 

Kingdom  transferred  to  the  Post  Office. 

„ Penny  postage  extended  to  letters  weighing  not 
more  than  4 ozs. 

1898.  Imperial  penny  postage,  per  J-oz,,  established, 

except  with  Australia. 

1902.  Postage  to,  but  not  from,  Australia  reduced  to 
Id.  per  A-oz. 

1907.  Imperial  postage  reduced  this  year  to  Id.  for  1 oz. ; 

Foreign  postage  to  2Jd.  for  1 oz.,  and  l Ad.  for 
each  additional  ounce. 

1908.  Postage  t)  and  from  U.S.A.  Id.  ver  ounce.  ^ 

1909.  The  Post  Office  take  over  from  the  Marconi  Com- 

pany all  their  coast  “wireless”  stations  for 
communicating  with  ships. 

[Refer  to  “ Progress  of  the  r'ost  Office  ” in  IndexJ] 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

The  Postmaster-General  possesses  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  carrjipg,  cQlieeting,  apd  dehvoi’iog  letters.  Carriers 
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are  specially  prohibited  from  carrying  letters,  except  such 
as  concern  goods  sent  by  carrier  and  are  carried  by  him 
gratuitously  and  delivered  with  the  goods  to  which  they 
relate. 

Similarly,  the  Postmaster-General  possesses  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  transmitting  telegrams  or  messages  by  tele- 
phone within  the  United  Kingdom,  except  such  as  are 
transmitted  gratuitously  by  a telegraph  maintained  for 
the  private  use  of  a corporation,  company,  or  person. 
Thus  a merchant  may  estabhsh  telegraphic  communication 
between  his  house  and  his  office,  or  between  his  head 
office  and  a branch  office,  but  not  with  the  office  of  another 
merchant. 

INLAND  SATES  OF  POSTAGE. 

(United  Kingdom,  Cliannd  Islands,  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  Scilly  Isles). 

LETTERS. 

Not  exceeding  4 oz.  in  weight.  Id. ; for  every  additional 
2 oz.,  |d. 

Double  postage  will  be  charged  on  delivery  for  letters 
posted  unpaid,  and  double  the  deficiency  for  letters  not 
sufficiently  paid. 

Letters  may  not  exceed  two  feet  in  length  or  one  foot 
in  width  or  depth,  excepting  those  to  or  from  a Govern- 
ment Office. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  places  of  the  same  name 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  where  there  is  an  important 
town  bearing  the  same  name  abroad,  it  is  advisable  to 
add  the  name  of  the  county.  The  abbreviated  addresses 
registered  for  telegrams  must  not  bo  used  for  letters. 

LATE  FES  LETTERS. 

To  catch  the  night  mails,  inland  letters  for  the  country 
and  abroad  must  be  posted  in  London  before  6 o’clock, 
and  in  suburban  places  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a half  earher.  If,  however,  an  extra  |d.  be  affixed  to  the 
letter,  it  will  be  forwarded  by  the  night  mails  when  posted 
after  that  hour.  The  late  fee  posting  time  is  7 p.m.  at 
most  town  branch  offices ; 7.30  at  St.  Martin’s  Le  Grand, 
and  7.46  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Letters  bearing  an  extra 
^d.  stamp  may  also  be  posted  in  the  letter-boxes  affixed 
to  all  mail  trains  to  which  sorting  carriages  are  attached. 
A late  fee  is  not  necessary  for  letters  addressed  to  certain 
towns  within  reach  of  later  mails.  As,  however,  some  of 
the  trains  by  which  the  later  mails  are  conveyed  are  not 
mail  trains,  there  is  a certain  risk  of  irregular  arrival, 
particularly  at  the  more  distant  towns. 

RE-DIRECTION  OF  LETTERS,  ETC. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  re-direction  of  letters,  half- 
penny packets,  post  cards  and  newspapers,  provided  they 
are  re-posted  not  later  than  the  day  after  delivery  (Sundays 
and  public  holidays  not  counted),  and  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  opened  or  tampered  with.  If  re- 
posted later  than  the  day  after  delivery,  they  are  hable  to 
charge  at  the  prepaid  rate.  If  they  appear  to  have  been 
opened  they  will  be  charged  as  freshly  posted  unpaid 
letters  or  packets. 

Re-directed  registered  letters  must  not  be  dropped  into 
a letter-box,  but  must  be  taken  to  a post-office  to  be  dealt 
with  as  registered.  No  additional  postage  or  registering 
fee  will  be  charged,  provided  they  are  presented  for  re- 
registration not  later  than  the  day  after  delivery. 

Re-directed  parcels  are  liable  to  additional  postage  at 
the  prepaid  rate  for  each  re-direction,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  original  and  corrected  addresses  are  both  within 
a dehvery  from  the  same  post-office. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

Notices  of  removal  and  appheations  for  letters,  etc.,  to 
be  re-directed  by  the  Post  Office  authorities  must  be 
duly  signed  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  are  ad- 
dressed. Printed  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  post 
offices,  and  when  filled  up  and  signed  should  be  given  to 
the  post-master  or  to  the  postman.  Separate  notices  must 
{je  gUed  up  fpr  paropla  apd  telegraiae*  The  Rost  OlEce  will 


continue  to  re-direct  letters,  etc.,  for  a period  of  one  year, 
but  the  time  may  be  extended,  if  desired,  on  payment  of  Is. 

Letters,  etc.,  wiU  not  be  officially  re-directed  for  a person 
leaving  home  temporarily,  unless  the  house  be  left  unin- 
habited, nor  win  they  be  re-directed  when  addressed  to 
Clubs,  Hotels,  Boarding-houses,  or  Lodgings.  Where 
caretakers  are  left  in  charge,  they  are  expected  to  receive 
and  re-direct  letters. 

UNDELIVERED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Undehvered  inland  letters  bearing  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  printed  or  written  upon  the  outside 
are  returned  unopened.  Others  are  opened,  and  where 
possible  returned  to  the  senders.  If  they  contain  neither 
the  sender’s  address  nor  any  enclosure  of  importance,  they 
are  destroyed.  Undelivered  letters  containing  anything  of 
value  are  recorded  and  returned  registered,  for  which  a fee 
of  2d.  is  charged.  Undelivered  letters  from  abroad  are 
returned  unopened  to  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
Undelivered  half-penny  packets,  newspapers,  and  post 
cards  are  returned,  provided  they  bear  on  the  outside  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  with  a request  for  their 
return  in  case  of  non-dehvery,  and  are  delivered  to  the 
sender  on  payment  of  a second  postage. 

MISSING  LETTERS. 

Inquiries  for  missing  letters  should  be  made  at  the 
secretary’s  office,  G.P.O.  (north),  between  the  hours  of 
10  a.m.  and  5 p.m.  ; Saturdays  between  10  a.m.  and 
1.30  p.m.  The  Returned  Letter  Office  is  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  E.C. 

ARTICLES  NOT  ALLOWED  TO  BE  SENT  BY  POST. 

No  indecent  or  obscene  print,  painting,  book,  etc.,  nor 
any  explosive  or  noxious  substance,  nor  any  living 
creatures  (bees  excepted,  and  they  must  be  packed  in 
suitable  cases),  may  be  sent  by  post,  nor  anything  hkely 
to  injure  the  contents  of  the  mails  or  any  officer  of  the 
Post  Office. 

POSTE  R EST  ANTE. 

Letters,  etc.,  addressed  to  a Poste  Restante,  to  be  called 
for,  are  retained  for  one  month  in  the  Provinces,  and  for 
a fortnight  in  London.  If  not  called  for  by  the  end 
of  that  time  they  are  sent  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office 
to  be  disposed  of.  If,  however,  a letter  be  addressed 
to  a post  office  at  a sea-port  town  for  a person  on  board  a 
ship  bound  for  that  port,  it  is  kept  two  months.  Letters 
should  have  the  words  “ to  be  called  for,”  or  “ Poste 
Restante,’’  included  in  the  address.  The  Poste  Restante 
is  only  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  or 
travellers  who  have  no  permanent  abode  in  the  town. 

Letters  or  parcels  addressed  to  initials  or  fictitious 
names,  or  Christian  names  without  a surname,  are  not 
taken  in,  but  at  once  sent  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

Persons  applying  for  Poste  Restante  letters  or  parcels 
should  be  able  to  say  from  what  place  they  are  expected, 
and  produce  some  proof  of  identity.  Foreigners  should 
produce  their  passports. 

REGISTRATION  OP  LETTERS  AND  PARCELS. 

The  ordinary  registration  fee  for  each  inland  letter, 
parcel,  or  other  postal  packet  is  2d.,  in  addition  to  the 
postage.  The  payment  of  this  fee  secures  compensation 
in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage  up  to  £6.  Compensation 
up  to  a limit  of  £400  may  be  obtained  on  the  following 
scale : Fee  of  2d.,  compensation  £5 ; 3d.,  £20 ; and  after 
this  every  additional  penny  on  the  fee  adds  £20  to  the 
amount  of  compensation,  up  to  the  limit  of  £400. 

Registered  Letters  must  be  handed  to  an  agent  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  a receipt  obtained.  They  must  not  be 
posted  in  a letter  box. 

Letters  containing  money  must  be  posted  in  an  envelope 
supphed  for  registered  letters  by  the  Post  Office. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  SINGLE  POST  LETTERS  BY  RAIL. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  Postmaster-General,  inland 
letters  not  exceeding  4 oz.  in  weight  may  be  conveyed  by 
certain  railway  companies  by  the  next  available  train  or 
steamship,  either  to  be  called  for  at  the  station  of  address, 

to  bo  trg-itsferred  thepco  tp  tho  pearest  letter  • box 
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delivery  by  postman.  The  letter  must  be  taken  to  a station 
of  the  railway  company,  and  a charge  of  2d.  will  be  made 
for  its  conveyance,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage  rate 
of  Id.  Letters  to  be  conveyed  in  this  way  can  be  handed 
in  at  an  Express  Delivery  Office,  for  immediate  conveyance 
by  special  messenger  to  a railway  station,  on  payment  of 
the  ordinary  express  fee  of  3d.  per  mile. 

EXPRESS  DELIVERY  01’  LETTERS  AND  PARCELS. 

There  are  three  systems  for  the  special  delivery  of  letters 
and  parcels : — 

1.  By  special  messenger  the  entire  distance,  for  which  the 
charge  is  3d.  per  mile,  or  part  of  a mile  (ordinary  postage 
is  not  charged).  Special  charges  are  made  where  the 
packet  is  heavy  or  bulky,  and  for  long  distances  where  no 
ordinary  public  conveyance  is  available.  This  is  the 
quickest  service,  and  letters,  etc.,  for  Express  Delivery 
are  accepted  at  all  the  more  important  post  offices.  They 
must  bear  the  word  “ Express  ” in  the  top  left-hand 
corner  of  the  cover. 

2.  By  special  messenger  after  transmission  by  post.  By 
this  system  letters  and  parcels  are  forwarded  in  the  regular 
course  of  post,  and  on  arrival  at  the  office  of  delivery  are 
sent  out  by  Express  Messenger.  The  charge  is  3d.  per 
mile,  or  part  of  a mile,  from  the  office  of  delivery,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  postage.  There  are  special  charges,  as  in 
system  No.  1.  The  letters  may  bo  posted  like  ordinary 
letters,  but  must  be  clearly  marked  “ Express  Delivery  ” 
in  the  top  left-hand  corner,  and  have  a thick  perpendicular 
line  on  each  side  of  the  envelope.  Parcels  and  registered 
letters  for  this  service  must  bo  handed  in  at  a post  office 
or  to  a rural  postman. 

3.  By  special  delivery  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  delivery. 
Any  persons  wishing  to  receive  their  letters,  etc.,  in  advance 
of  the  ordinary  delivery  may  have  them  delivered  by 
special  messenger  on  payment  of  3d.  per  mile  for  one  packet, 
and  a further  charge  of  Id.  tor  every  ten,  or  leas,  ad- 
ditional packets. 

STAMPS. 

Postage  stamps  of  the  following  values  are  issued  by 
the  Post  Office:  |d..  Id.,  l^d.,  2d.,  2Jd.,  3d.,  4d.,  6d.,  Cd., 
9d.,  lOd.,  Is.,  2s.  Gd.,  6s.,  10s.,  £1. 

Embossed  or  impressed  postage  stamp-s,  cut  out  of 
envelopes,  &c.,  may  be  used  as  adhesive  stamps. 

Stamps  may  be  perforated  with  the  initials  of  firms,  etc. 

ENVELOPES. 

Embossed  envelopes  bearing  a half-penny  stamp  may 
be  had  in  two  sizes.  Commercial  and  Foolscap,  the  former 
at  £^d.  each,  or  9d.  the  packet  of  16  ; the  latter  at  fd.  each, 
or  6d.  the  packet  of  10.  Embossed  penny  envelopes  are 
in  three  sizes  : A (4-|  by  3H  in.),  Commereial  {b-f’i  by  3J  in.). 
Foolscap  (9  by  4 in.).  A size  are  sold  at  l^d.  each,  or  in 
packets  of  20  for  Is.  lOd. Commercial  at  IJd.  each,  or 
16  for  Is.  5d. ; and  Foolscap  IJd.  each,  or  16  for  Is.  6d. 

REGISTERED  LETTER  ENVELOPES. 

Registered  letter  envelopes  for  foreign  as  well  as  inland 
letters,  bearing  a 3d.  stamp  embossed  on  the  flap  for  pay- 
ment of  registration  fee  of  2d.  and  postage  Id.,  are  of  five 
sizes,  and  are  sold  at  F (5^  by  3|  in.)  3|d,  each,  or  3s.  3d. 
for  12;  G (6  by  3f  in.)  3|d.  each,  or  3s.  4d.  for  12;  H 
(8  by  6 in.)  and  H2  (9  by  4 in.)  3|d.  each,  or  3s.  9d.  for  12. 
K (llj  by  6 in.)  4d.  each,  or  4s.  for  12. 

POST  CARDS. 

Post  cards  bearing  a halfpenny  stamp  are  sold  at  the 
rate  of  1 for  fd.,  7 for  4d.  and  11  for  6d.  They  are  of 
two  kinds — stout  cards  4i  in.  by  3|  in. ; thin  cards  51-  in. 
by  31  in.  Reply  post  cards  are  sold  at  about  double”  the 
price  of  the  single  cards.  Private  cards  may  be  used,  but 
must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  in  size  and  v/eight 
with  the  official  post  cards,  and  must  bear  a halfpenny 
stamp  on  the  same  side  as  the  address.  They  must  not 
be  more  than  6|  inches  long  and  3^  inches  wide,  nor  less 
than  31  inches  long  and  21  inches  wide.  The  right-hand 
half  of  the  address  aide  of  a post-card  is  rsBcryed  ex- 
for  tho  address  and  postage*  Bt•a!nF^ 


LETTER  CARDS. 

Letter  cards  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 1 for  IJd,, 
8 for  9d.,  and  a packet  of  96  for  98. 

HALFPENNY  PACKETS. 

Printed  or  written  matter  not  in  the  nature  of  a leffer 
may  be  transmitted  by  the  halfpenny  packet  post.  Tho 
packet  must  not  exceed  2 oz.  in  weight,  and  the  regulation 
size  is  the  same  as  that  of  letters. 

Halfpenny  packets  may  contain  printed  matter,  manu- 
scripts, books  and  periodicals,  invoices,  deeds  and  agree- 
ments, sketches,  photographs,  prints,  maps,  etc.  (when 
not  on  glass  or  other  brittle  substance),  also  the  binding 
or  mounting  ordinarily  used  for  the  same,  provided  it  to 
not  made  of  glass  or  any  hke  substance,  printed  cards 
of  invitation,  visiting  cards,  Christmas,  New  Year,  and 
birthday  cards  (these  may  bear  written  formul^  of 
courtesy,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  five  words  or 
initials,  such  as  “ at  home,”  “ P.P.C.,”  “ Change  of 
Address,”  etc.).  Samples  of  goods,  patterns  of  cloth,  etc.* 
cannot  bo  sent  at  the  halfpenny  rate. 

Rules  concerning  halfpenny  packets.  A halfpenny 
packet  must  be  posted  without  a cover,  or  in  an  unfastened 
envelope,  or  cover  which  can  be  easily  removed  to  allow 
of  examination.  It  may  be  tied  with  string  for  security. 
It  miud  not  contain  any  communication  in  the  nature  of 
a letter.  Should  any  of  tlu  se  regulations  not  be  com- 
plied with,  the  packet  will  be  treated  as  a letter.  If  posted 
unjiaid,  double  postage  will  be  charged. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Tho  postage  is  W.  for  every  rcgistcrerl  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper,  whether  posted  singly  or  with  others  in  a 
packet.  The  newspape  r must  be  posted  without  a cover, 
or  in  a cover  open  at  both  ends,  and  must  be  folded  in  such 
a way  as  to  show  the  title.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
letter  must  bo  enclosed,  but  tho  name  and  address  of  tho 
Bender  may  be  written  on  the  wrapp-  r,  a request  for  return 
in  case  of  non-ddivery,  and  a reference  to  any  page  in 
the  newspaper  to  which  the  sender  wishes  to  call  attention. 
A newsjjaper  or  packet  of  nev,  spapers  may  not  exceed  5 ilw 
in  weight,  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  in  width  or 
depth.  If  any  of  these  rules  be  disregarded,  the  newspaper 
packet  (unless  it  is  admissible  as  a halfpenny  packet)  will 
either  be  charged  as  an  insufficiently  paid  letter,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Parcel  Post,  whichever  charge  is  the  lower, 
with  a fine  of  Id.  in  addition  to  any  deficient  parcel  postage. 

Newspaper  wrappers,  bearing  a halfpenny  stamp,  are 
sold  at  the  rote  of  1 for  2d.,  or  7 for  4d.  A packet  of  120 
costs  6s.  8^d.  The  price  of  wrappers  bearing  a penny 
stamp  is  IJd.  for  1,  8id.  for  8,  or  a packet  of  40  for  3s.  61d. 

The  annual  fee  for  registering  .a  publication  at  G.P.O.  for 
circulation  within  the  United  Kingdom  as  a newspaper  is  63. 

PARCEL  POST. 


Not 

over  1 lb. 

. . 3d. 

Not  over  81b... 

..  Sd. 

99 

2 1b... 

..  4d. 

M 91b... 

..  9d, 

99 

„ 3 lb. . . 

. . ud. 

„ „10lb... 

..  lOd. 

„ 6 lb... 

fid. 

„ „lllb... 

..  lid. 

>9 

„ 71b... 

..  7d. 

Regulations.  No  parcel  may  exceed  11  lbs.  in  weight, 
3 feet  6 inches  in  length,  or  6 feet  in  length  and  girth 
combined.  Parcels  must  not  be  posted  in  a letter-box, 
but  must  be  handed  over  the  couhter  of  a post  office,  or 
given  to  a rural  postman,  and  the  postage  must  be  prepaid 
by  postage  stamps  affixed  by  the  sender.  The  words 
“ Parcel  Post  ” should  be  wTitten  in  the  left  hand  corner 
above  the  address.  The  sender’s  name  should  be  on  the 
cover  or  inside  the  parcel.  A certificate  of  the  posting 
of  a parcel  may  be  obtained  at  the  time,  if  so  desired. 
Parcels  are  not  delivered  on  Sunday  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  nor  are  parcels  accepted  on  that  day. 
Parcels  marked  “ to  be  called  for  ” are  kept  for  three 
weeks  (unless  they  contain  anything  of  a perishable  nature). 
After  they  have  remained  in  the  office  one  clear  day,  a 
charge  of  Id.  per  day  is  made.  Parcels  sent  to  or  from 
the  Channel  Islands  are  I aLle  to  customs  duty,  and  a 
deelaffabtioa  cl  ooatent‘3  must  bs  sisds  by  the  sender 
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the  time  of  poating.  Rates  of  postage  are  the  same  as  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  OF  PARCELS. 

For  compensation  on  Registered  Parcels  see  under 
“ Registration  of  Letters  and  Parcels,”  p.  675.  Com- 
pensation on  Unregistered  Parcels  is  limited  to  £2,  and  to 
secure  compensation  on  such  parcels,  it  is  necessary,  when 
posting,  to  obtain  a certificate  of  posting.  No  compensation 
is  paid  in  the  case  of  unregistered  parcels  containing 
money,  watches,  or  jewellery,  nor  for  damage  done  to 
parcels  containing  articles  of  a perishable  or  exceptionally 
fragile  nature. 

UNDELIVERED  PARCELS. 

When  a parcel,  bearing  on  its  cover  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  cannot  be  dehvered  owing  to  insufficient 
address  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  retained  at  the  Head 
Office  of  the  district,  and  a notice  forwarded  to  the  sender 
informing  him  that  the  parcel  will  be  given  up  free  of 
charge  on  application  at  that  office,  or  that  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  a fresh  address  or  returned  to  him  on  payment 
of  a fresh  postage.  If  no  reply  is  reeeived  within  six  days 
of  the  date  of  the  notice,  the  parcel  is  sent  to  the  Returned 
Letter  Office  of  the  District.  If  the  parcel  does  not  bear 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  on  the  outside,  it  is 
sent  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office,  where  it  is  opened  and 
examined.  If  the  sender’s  name  and  address  is  found 
inside,  the  parcel  is  treated  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
given  above ; if  not,  the  name  of  the  addressee  and  other 
particulars  are  entered  on  a list  and  exhibited  at  the 
Returned  Letter  Office  in  question.  If  unelaimed  by  the 
end  of  three  months,  the  parcel  is  disposed  of.  Parcels, 
the  contents  of  which  are  likely  to  be  offensive  or  worth- 
less through  decay,  are  liable  to  be  disposed  of  forthwith. 

{For  re-direction  and  registration  of  parcels,  see  re-direc- 
tion  and  registration  of  letters.) 

SUNDAY  AND  BANK  HOLIDAY  HOURS. 

At  all  offices  open  in  London  on  Sunday  postage  stamps 
may  bo  purchased  and  telegrams  despatched.  The  hours 
are,  as  a rule,  from  8 a.m.  to  10  a.m.  Letters  cannot  be 
registered  in  London  on  Sunday  except  at  certain  railway 
stations.  At  those  offices  open  during  certain  hours 
on  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day  for  the  transaction 
of  telegraph  business,  postage  stamps  are  sold  and  letters 
registered. 

At  all  provincial  offices  open  on  Sunday  postage  stamps 
are  sold  and  letters  registered  during  the  hours  the  offices 
are  open,  generally  from  8 a.m.  to  10  a.m.  The  same 
regulation  applies  to  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday. 
The  hours  at  which  telegraph  business  is  transacted  are 
as  a rule  the  same  as  for  postal  business,  but  certain  offices 
are  also  open  for  telegraph  business  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  and  postage  stamps  may  be  purchased  there  at 
such  times.  In  no  provincial  town  in  England  and  Ireland 
is  there  more  than  one  delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday, 
Christmas  Day,  or  Good  Friday.  Few  Scotch  towns  have 
any  delivery  on  Sacramental  Feast  Days,  No  Parcel 
Post,  Money  Order,  Savings  Bank,  Insurance  or  Annuity 
business  is  transacted  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  or  Good 
Friday. 

At  all  towns  where  Bank  Holidays  are  observed  as  public 
holidays,  the  public  counters  of  the  Head  Office  and  branch 
offices  are  closed  at  12  noon  for  all  business  except  telegraph 
business,  the  acceptance  of  parcels,  the  sale  of  postage 
stamps,  and  the  registration  of  letters  and  parcels.  All 
village  offices  which  are  not  telegraph  offices  close  at  noon. 
Town  sub-offices,  which  are  not  telegraph  delivery  offices, 
are,  as  a rule,  closed  entirely  on  Bank  Holidays.  There 
is  only  one  delivery  of  letters  and  generally  one  despatch 
on  Bank  Holidays. 

EOBEIGE-  AIMD  COLOIflAL 
POSTA&E  RATES. 

LETTERS. 

From  the  United  Kingdom  (1)  to  British  Possessions 
generally  and  to  Eg5’'pt,  the  United  States  of  America, 


and  the  places  in  Morocco  where  there  are  British  Post 
Office  Agencies  the  rate  of  postage  is  Id.  per  ounce ; and 
(2)  to  all  other  countnes  it  is  2^d.  for  the  first  ounce,  and 
l^d.  for  each  succeeding  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

POST  CARDS. 

Official  post  cards  are  transmissible  to  aU  parts  cf  the 
world,  Id.  single,  2d.  reply.  Inland  post  cards  may  also 
be  used,  provided  the  additional  postage  is  supphed  by 
means  of  postage  stamps.  Private  post  cards  may  be 
sent  abroad  if  they  are  of  the  same  size  and  substance  as 
the  official  cards  and  have  the  words  “ Post  Card  ' pr.nted 
or  written  on  the  address  side.  Plain  cards  without  any 
inscription  cannot  be  sent  abroad  as  post  cards. 

PRINTED  PAPERS,  COMMERCIAL  PAPERS, 

AND  SAMPLES. 

Printed  Papers  comprise : Newspapers,  books  (stitched 
or  bound),  periodical  works,  pamphlets,  sheets  of  music, 
proofs  of  printing,  plans,  maps,  engravings,  photographs, 
&c.  Printers’  proofs,  corrected  or  not,  and  the  correspond- 
ing manuscripts  when  included  in  the  same  package,  are 
admitted  as  “ printed  papers,”  but  not  the  products  of 
the  copying  pre.ss  and  type  writer. 

Commercial  Papers  comprise  all  papers  or  documents 
written  or  drawn  wholly  or  partly  by  hand  (except  letters 
or  communications  in  the  nature  of  letters)  such  as  Deeds, 
Way  Bills,  Bills  of  Lading,  Invoices,  MS.  Music. 

The  rate  of  postage,  on  Printed  Papers  for  all  places 
abroad  is  ^d.  per  2 oz..  and  on  Commercial  Papers,  is  2-M. 
for  the  first  10  oz..  and  ^d.  per  2 oz.  thereafter. 

Canadian  Magazine  Post.  The  postage  rate  on  F.rilish 
New.spapers,  Magazine.s,  and  Trade  Journals  intended 
for  Canada  is  Id.  per  lb.;  on  packets  53Ci  exceeding  2 oz. 
it  is  id.  Such  packets  must  be  posi-od  in  covers  open 
at  both  end.s  and  easily  removable. 

Sample  Post.  The  rate  of  postage  for  all  places  abroad 
is  Id.  for  the  first  4 oz.  and  id,  per  2 oz.  thereafter.  Packets 
containing  goods  for  sale,  or  articlea  sent  by  one  private 
individual  to  another,  cannot  be  forwarded  by  Sample  Post. 

Packets  to  British  Colonies  or  Possessions,  or  to  non- 
union countries  or  colonies  must  not  exceed  2 feet  in  length 
by  1 foot  in  width  or  depth,  and  6 lbs.  in  weight ; the  length 
is  limited  to  18  inches  and  weight  to  4 lbs.  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  Postal  Union.  If  in  the  form  of  a roll, 
the  limits  of  size  in  either  case  are  30  inches  in  length 
and  4 inches  in  diameter. 

Packets  must  be  posted  without  a cover,  or  In  an  ordinary 
envelope  left  entirely  unfastened,  or  in  a cover  wholly 
open  at  both  ends.  To  ensure  the  safety  of  the  contents, 
however,  the  ends  of  the  packet  may  be  tied  with  string, 
but  it  must  be  easy  to  unfasten. 

Packets  must  be  prepaid  ; if  wholly  unpaid  the  packets 
will  be  stopped  ; if  not  fully  prepaid,  double  the  deficiency 
will  be  charged  on  delivery. 

UNDELIVERED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Undelivered  correspondence  returned  from  places  abroad 
is,  as  a general  rule,  treated  in  the  same  way  as  inland 
correspondence. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PARCEL  POST. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  foreign  and  colonial  parcels 
are  similar  to  the  rules  for  inland  parcels,  but  the  sender 
of  each  parcel  must  make  a declaration  as  to  its  contents 
for  Customs  purposes.  This  declaration  must  be  made  on 
a form  provided  by  the  Post  Office  for  the  purpose.  The 
sender  can  prepay  all  charges  to  certain  countries  and  places 
by  paying  a fee  of  6d.,  signing  an  undertaking  to  pay  on 
demand  the  amount  due,  and  making  a deposit  of  Is.  for 
each  lOs.  and  fraction  of  10s.  of  the  value  of  the  parcel, 
(to  Canada  and  U.S.A.  Is.  for  each  4s.  with  a minimum 
deposit  of  6s.),  otherwise  the  Customs  and  other  charges 
must  be  paid  by  the  addressee.  The  size  limit  to  some 
places  abroad  differs  from  that  for  inland  parcels. 

Certain  articles  are  inadmissible ; these  include  letters 
to  nearly  every  place  ; coin,  jewellery,  etc.,  to  many  places  ; 
opium  to  China,  India,  etc. ; fresh  meat  and  living  plants 
to  some  countries;  firo-aruiB  and  ammunition  to  many  parte. 
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TABLE  OP  RATES. 


Destination.  Not  exceeding 
31b.  71b.  111b. 
s.  d.  s.d.  8.d. 

Aden  10  2 0 3 0 

via  Italy 2 0 8 0 4 0 

Algeria  19  22  2 7 

Argentine  Republic  2 0 3 o 4 0 

Ascension 10  20  30 

Austria-Hungary  ..  1 6 2 0 2 6 

Azores....  ; 16  2 0 26 

Bahamas  10  20  30 

Rarbadoes 1 0 2 0 3 0 

Belgium 10  16  2 0 

Bermuda  10  20  30 

Bolivia 8 6 3 0 — 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  1 9 2 3 2 9 

Brazil 3 6 4 0 — 

Brit.  Central  Africa  2 0 3 0 4 0 
British  East  Africa  1 0 2 0 3 0 
British  Guiana  ....  1 0 2 0 3 0 
British  Honduras  ..1  0 2 0 3 0 
Brit.  North  Borneo  1 0 2 0 3 0 

Bulgaria 2 3 2 9 3 3 

Cameroons 2 3 2 9 3 3 

Cape  Verd  Islands..  2 6 3 0 3 6 

Caroline  Islands 3 0 3 6 4 0 

Ceylon 1 0 2 0 3 0 

„ via  Italy  .. . . 2 0 3 o 4 0 

Chile  2 0 3 0 4 0 

China  1 0 2 0 3 0 

„ via  Italy  ....2  0 3 0 4 0 

Cochin  Cliina  4 0 4 6 5 0 

Colombia  2 0 3 0 4 0 

Comoro  Islands  ....  3 0 3 6 4 0 
Congo  Free  State  ..  2 6 3 0 3 6 

Corea  2 0 3 0 4 0 

Costa  Rica  2 0 3 O 4 0 

Crete  2 0 2 6 3 0 

Cuba  20  30  4 0 

Cyprus 1 0 2 0 3 0 

Dahomey  30  36  4 0 

Danish  W est  Indies  2 0 3 0 4 0 

Denmark  10  16  2 0 

„ via  Ostcnd  1 9 2 3 2 9 
Dutch  East  Indies..  3 0 8 6 4 0 

Dutch  Guiana 20  30  40 

Dutch  West  Indies  3 6 4 0 4 6 

Egypt 10  19  26 

,,  via  Italy  ....  2 0 2 6 3 0 
Falkland  Islands  ..10  2 o 3 0 

Faroe  Islands 10  16  20 

Finland 2 3 2 9 3 3 

France 14  19  2 2 

French  Congo 3 0 3 6 4 0 

French  Guiana  ....  3 0 3 6 4 0 
French  Guinea  ....  2 3 2 9 3 3 
French  Iudo-Chin,a  4 0 4 6 5 0 
French  West  Indies  3 0 3 6 4 0 

Gambia  1 0 2 0 3 0 

German  Bast  Africa  3 0 3 6 4 0 
German  S.W.  Africa  3 0 3 6 4 0 

Germany 10  16  2 0 

,,  viaOstend  13  19  2 3 

Gibraltar  1 0 2 0 3 0 

Gold  Coast 10  20  30 

Greece 2 3 29  33 

Guatemala 2 0 3 0 4 0 

Holland 10  16  20 

Honduras 2 0 3 0 4 0 

Hong-Kong 10  20  3 0 

Iceland  10  16  20 

India  10  2 0 30 

„ via  Italy  ....  2 0 3 0 4 0 

Italy 1 6 2 0 2 6 

„ via  Belgium..  2 3 2 9 3 3 

Jamaica 1 0 20  30 

Japan  2 0 3 0 4 0 

Labuan  10  20  30 


Destination.  Not  exceeding 
31b.  71b.  111b. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Lagos  10  20  30 

Leeward  Islands....  1 0 2 0 3 0 

Liberia 20  30  40 

I.uxeinburg 10  1C  20 

Madagascar  3 o 3 6 4 0 

Madeira 1 6 2 0 26 

Malay  States  1 o 2 0 3 0 

Malta  1 0 2 0 3 0 

Mauiitius 1 0 2 0 3 0 

„ via  Marseilles  2 0 3 o 4 0 

Mexico 1 0 2 6 3 6 

Montenegro 23  29  3 3 

,,  via  Ostend  2 6 3 0 3 6 

Morocco 10  20  30 

New  Caledonia  ....  4 0 4 6 5 0 
Newfoundland  ....1  0 2 0 3 0 

New  Zealand  10  2 0 30 

Nigeria  1 0 2 0 3 0 

Norway 10  16  2 0 

Dana  m a 2 0 3 0 4 0 

Faraguay  2 8 4 0 — 

Persia 20  3 0 40 

„ via  Italy  ....  3 o 4 0 6 o 

Peru 2 0 3 0 4 0 

Porto  Rico,  see  U.S.A . 

Portugal 1 6 2 0 2 0 

Portuguese  E. Africa  2 0 2 0 3 o 
„ W.Atrica  2 6 3 0 3 6 

Reunion 3 0 3 6 4 0 

Roumania 2 0 2 6 3 0 

,,  via  Ostcnd  2 3 2 9 3 3 
Russia  in  Europe  ..2  0 2 6 3 0 
,,  via  Ostend  ..  2 3 2 9 3 3 

Russia  in  Asia 3 0 3 6 4 0 

St.  Helena 10  20  30 

St.  Lucia 1 0 2 0 3 0 

St.  Vincent  10  20  3 0 

Salvador 30  46  60 

Samoa 2 0 30  40 

„ via  Geiniany  3 0 3 6 4 0 

Sarawak 1 0 2 0 3 0 

Senegal  23  29  3 3 

Servia 1 9 2 3 2 9 

,,  via  O.stend.  . 2 0 2 (»  30 

Seychelles 2 0 3 o 4 0 

Siam 2 0 3 0 4 0 

„ via  Italy 3 0 4 0 5 0 

Sierra  Leone 1 0 2 0 3 0 

Somaliland  1 0 2 0 3 0 

Spain  1 6 2 0 2 6 

Straits  Settlements  1 0 2 0 3 0 
„ via  Italy  2 0 3 0 4 0 

Sweden .1  6 2 0 2 6 

Switzerland 1 6 2 0 2 6 

„ via  Belgium  1 9 2 3 2 9 

Tahiti 6 6 6 0 6 6 

Tobago  1 0 2 0 30 

Togoi.and  23  2 9 33 

Trinidad 10  20  30 

Tripoli 1 9 2 3 2 9 

Tunis  2 3 2 8 3 1 

Turkey  (British  ) 1 0 2 0 3 0 
Agenci(-s)  accord-  2 0 2 6 3 0 
ing  to  route  > 2 3 2 9 3 3 
Austrian  and  1 ,, 

French  Agencies  / 

Tui'ks’  Islands 10  20  30 

United  States(New  \ 

York,  Brooklvri,  r .>  <■  t r 
Jersey  City,  * oi’ ( ' ® 
Hoboken)  / 

(other  places)  ....  3 6 4 6 5 6 

Uruguay 2 0 3 0 4 0 

Venezuela 3 8 4 1 4 6 

Zanzibar 10  2 0 30 


0 2 6 3 0 


{See  list  following  for  places  not  on  this  list). 


Australia  

Bechuanaland  Protectorate 1 

Canada  

Cape  Colony 

Fiji  Islands  1 

Natal  

Orange  River  Colony  

Rhodesia  

Transvaal  1 


INSURANCE  OP  PARCELS. 


Not  over 

Every  extra 

1 lb. 

lb.  up  to  111b. 

6.  d. 

s. 

d. 

1 0 

0 

6 

1 9 

1 

.3 

0 8 

(> 

6 

0 9 

(1 

9 

1 0 

0 

8 

0 9 

0 

9 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 9 

1 

9 

1 0 

1 

0 

Parcels  can  be  insured  to  almost  all  foreign  countries 
and  colonies  at  the  following  rates : 


For  Compensation 

For  Compensation 

up  to 

Fee 

up  to 

Fee. 

£1 

4d. 

£72 

Is.  2d. 

£24 

6d. 

£84 

Is.  4d. 

£30 

8d. 

£96 

Is.  6d. 

£48 

lOd. 

£108 

Is.  8d. 

£00 

Is.  Od. 

£120 

Is.  lOd. 

No  parcel  can  be  insured  for  more  tban  its  actual  value. 


The  rates  are  different  to  the  United  States 

see  list 

following). 

For  Compensation 

For  Oompensation 

up  to 

Fee  up  to 

Fee. 

£12 

6d.  £72 

3.-.  Od. 

£24 

Is.  Od.  £84 

3^.  6d. 

£36 

Is.  6d.  £96 

4^.  Od. 

£48 

28.  Od.  £108 

4s.  6d. 

£60 

2s.  6d.  £120 

os.  Od. 

No  parcel  to  U.S.A.  ran  be  insured  for  more  than  £120, 
and  to  other  countries  the  limit  varies  from  £20  to  £400. 


MONEY  ORDERS. 

INLAND. 

At  every  Money  Order  Office  Money  Orders  can  be 
obtained  between  the  hours  of  8 a.ni.  and  8 p.m.  Tho 
poundage  for  these  orders  is ; — 

For  sums  not  exceeding 

£1  £3  £10  £20  £30  £40 

2d.  3d.  4d.  6(L  8cL  lOd. 

No  order  may  contain  a fractional  part  of  a penny. 

No  single  Money  Order  can  be  issued  for  more  than  £40. 

A Money  Order  may  be  crossed  like  a cheque  for  payment 
through  a bank. 

TELEGRAPH  MONEY  ORDERS. 

INLAND. 

Money  may  be  transmitted  by  Telegraph  Money  Order 
from  any  Money  Order  Office  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  also  a despatching  office  for  telegrams,  and  may 
be  made  payable  at  any  Money  Order  Office  which  is  also 
an  office  for  the  delivery  of  telegrams. 

The  charges  for  Telegraph  Money  Orders  are  a poundage 
at  the  ordinary  rate  for  Inland  Money  Orders,  with  an 
additional  fee  of  2d.  for  each  Order  and  the  cost  of  the 
official  telegram  of  advice. 

POSTAL  ORDERS. 

Postal  Orders  are  issued  and  paid  at  all  Money  Order 
Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  ordinary  hours 
of  business  on  week-days,  and  in  certain  British  Colonies 
and  places  at  which  British  Postal  Agencies  are  maintained. 

Orders  may  be  had  for  every  6d.  up  to  lOs.  6d.;  and 
for  20s.  and  218.  Those  for  6d.,  up  to  2.s.  tid.  cost  Ad.  each ; 
after  that,  up  to  ISs.  the  charge  is  Id. ; alter  that,  to 
21s.  the  charge  is  lAd. 

By  affixing  stamps  (perforated  ones  not  allowed)  not 
exceeding  5d.  in  value  nor  three  in  number  to  the  face  of 
any  one  Postal  Order,  odd  amounts  may  be  made  up,  but 
not  fractions  of  a penny. 

An  Order  not  cashed  within  three  months  from  the  last 
day  of  the  month  of  issue  will  be  charged  a fresh  commission. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MONEY  ORDERS. 

For  sums  not  exceeding 

£1  £2  £4  £6  £8  £10 

3d.  6d.  9d.  Is.  Is.  3d.  Is.  6d. 

and  for  countries  on  which  Orders  may  be  issued  for  a 
larger  sum  than  £10  the  charge  is  3d.  for  every  additional 
£2  or  portion  of  £2. 

TELEGRAPH  MONEY  ORDERS — Foreign  and  Colonial. 

Telegraph  Money  Orders  may  be  sent  to  or  from  certain 
places.  The  charges  for  those  issued  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  the  ordinary  foreign  and  colonial  Money 
Order  poundage,  with  the  addition  of  a fee  of  6d.  and  cost 
of  official  telegram  of  advice. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Savings  Bank  business  is  transacted  at  every  Money 
Order  Office  from  the  hours  of  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  ou  week- 
days. Any  person  over  7 years  old  may  be  a depositor. 

Any  sum  from  out  shilling  upwa'd  (excluding  pence) 
may  be  deposited  at  one  time,  and  any  number  of  deposits 
made  in  the  course  of  a year  (ending  December  31st)  up 
to  a limit  of  £50.  The  total  must  never  exceed  £200, 
including  interest,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent. 


POST  OFFICE. 
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For  those  unable  to  save  more  than  a few  pence  at  a 
time,  forma  are  provided  free  of  charge,  to  which  stamps  can 
be  affixed  till  they  amount  to  a shilling  in  value,  when  they 
are  accepted  for  deposit.  Perforated  stamps  not  accepted. 

Acknowledgment  for  every  deposit  exceeding  £5  is  sent 
to  the  depositor  by  post  from  the  Savings  Bank  Department 
in  London.  For  any  deposit  under  £5  the  entry  of  such  a 
deposit  in  the  depositor’s  book  is  proof  of  the  sum  deposited. 

Once  every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  account  was  opened,  the  depositor  must  forward  his 
book  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Savings  Bank  that  the 
interest  up  to  the  31st  December  last  may  be  entered  in 
it.  An  envelope  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  0.t  any 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

A depositor  can  at  any  time  withdraw  the  whole  or 
part  of  his  deposits,  and  for  sums  not  exceeding  £1  without 
giving  notice.  For  suras  above  £1  he  must  forward 
to  the  Savings  Bank  Department  a notice  of  withdrawal, 
which  he  can  obtain  at  any  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  He 
will  then  receive  a warrant,  which  he  must  present  for 
payment  at  the  post  office,  together  with  his  book. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Any  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  65  years  can 
effect  a Life  Insurance  for  any  sum  from  £6  to  £100. 
Children  between  8 and  14  years  of  age  can  be  insured  for  £5. 

An  insurance  cannot  be  for  less  than  £5,  but  further  in- 
surances may  be  effected  on  the  same  life  from  time  to  time 
for  any  amount  of  not  less  than  £6,  until  the  sum  reaches 
£100.  (See  “Government  Insurance  Tables”  p.  707). 

ANNUITIES. 

Immediate  or  deferred  Annuities  from  £1  to  £100  can 
be  bought  at  any  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  on  the  life  of 
any  one  who  is  not  less  than  five  years  of  nge.  Hns))and 
and  wife  may  each  purchase  an  annuity  for  £100.  (See 
“Government  Annuity  Tables”  p.  707). 

TELEGRAMS. 

INLAND. 

For  the  first  12  words,  6d.  ; for  every  additional  word, 
^d.  Figures  are  counted  at  the  rate  of  five  to  a word. 

Stamps  in  payment  must  be  affixed  by  the  sender.  The 
address  of  the  receiver  is  charged  for,  but  not  that  of  the 
sender,  if  written  on  the  back  of  the  telegraph  form. 

The  charge  includes  delivery,  provided  the  address  bo 
within  the  Town  Postal  limits,  or  within  three  miles  of 
a head  office.  When  the  address  is  beyond  the  free 
delivery  limit,  a charge  of  3d.  for  each  mile  is  made, 
reckoned  from  the  limit  of  free  delivery.  This  charge  to  be 
prepaid  by  the  sender.  Replies  not  exceeding  48  words 
in  length  may  be  prepaid  by  the  sender. 

Telegraph  forms  are  of  two  kinds,  the  A form  (given 
gratis)  with  no  stamp ; and  the  A1  form  embossed  with 
a stamp,  which  may  be  purchased  singly,  or  in  a book  of 
20,  price  lOs.  2d. 

Any  one  may  register  an  abbreviated  address  on  payment 
of  a fee  of  21s.  per  year. 

Telegrams  re-directed  by  wire  to  a second  address  are 
liable  to  an  additional  charge. 

The  usual  hours  of  attendance  at  Telegraph  Offices  on 
week  days  are  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  The  usual  Sunday 
attendance  in  England  is  from  8 a.m.  to  10  a.m.;  in  Scotland 
from  9 a.m.  to  10  a.m.,  and  in  Ireland  from  8.26  a.m.  to 
10.26  a.m.  The  following  offices  are  always  open  : — 

London.  Central  Telegraph  Station  (corner  of  Newgate 
Street),  King’s  Gross  Station,  (closed  from  1.30  p.m.  to 
2.30  p.m.,  Sundays),  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London 
Bridge  Station,  (S.E.  and  G.  Railway),  St.  Pancras  Station, 
Stratford  Railway  Station,  Waterloo  Station,  West  Strand 
Office,  Willesden  Junction. 

The  Provinces.  Aberdeen,  Alnmouth  (Ry.  Sta.),  Belfast 
(G.P.O.),  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Derby, 
Devonport,  Dover,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Exeter, 
Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Holyhead,  Hull,  Inverness,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Londonderry,  Lucker  Station,  Manchester,  New- 
castle-on Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Penzance,  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Queenstown,  Sheffield,  Shipley  Station  (Mid. 
Ey.),  Shipley  Gate  Station,  Southarajffon  Docks,  Swansea. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  TELEGRAMS. 


[Where  more  than  one  price  is  given,  the  charge  varies 
according  to  the  route,  or  to  the  part  of  the  country  to 
which  the  telegram  is  sent.] 


Rate 
per 
word 
s.  d. 

Abyssinia  2 5 

Aden  2 0 

Alaska 2 9 

Algeria  0 2\ 

Annani 4/2  & 4 5 

Antigua 4 4 

.\j-gentine  Republic..  3/10  & 4 2 

Ascension  2 6 

Australia 2/9  & 3 0 

Austria  U 3 

Azores 0 9 

Rahamas  2 5 

Karbadoes 4 9 

Basutoland  2 6 

Bathurst  (West  Africa)  3 6 

Rechuanalanu (British)  ....  2 6 

Belgium 0 2 

Benguela 10/0  & 10  1 

Bermuda  2 6 

Bissau 4 8 

Bokhara 1 0 

Bolama  4 8 

Bolivia  5 4 

Borneo  v British).  .from3/7  to  3 lo 

Borneo  (Dutch) 4/2  A 4 5 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 0 SJ 

Bourbon,  see  Reunion. 

Brazil 3/0  to  6 5 

British  Central  Africa 2 11 

British  East  Africa  . ...  216  & 2 9 

British  Guiana  7 0 

British  New  Guinea  (sent 
by  post  from  Cooktown, 
Queensland,  as  occasion 

offers) — 

Bulgaria  and  East  Roumelia  0 4 

Burma 1/10  & 2 0 

Cameroons  (West  Afriea)  ..  5 2 

Canada from  I/-  to  3 2 

Canary  Islands  0 9 

Cape  (iolonv 2 6 

Cape  Verd  Islands 2/2  & 3 1 

Caroline  Islands 4/8  & 4 11 

Ceylon  1/11  & 2 1 

Chile  5 9 

China from  4/2  to  4 7 

Cochin-China 3/7  & 3 10 

Cocos  2 6 

Colombia  (S  America).  .5/6  & 6 9 

Comoro  Islands  (sent  by  post 
from  Zanzibar,  Aden,  etc.)  — 

Congo  Free  8tate 5 G 

Corea  4/7  & 4 10 

Costa  Rica 4 2 

Crete  0 6 

Cuba  1/3  & 110 

CuraQao  6 9 

Cyprus 1 0 

Daliopicy  5 0 

Dclagoa'Bay 2 7 

Denmark  0 3 

Dominica  . 4 2 

Dutch  E Indies.. from  3/9  to  4 5 

Dutch  Guiana 6 9 

Ecuador 5 9 

Egypt  from  1/-  to  1 4 

Falkland  Islands  (sent  by 
post  from  Monte  Video  or 

Funta  Arenas) — 

Fanning  Island  2 C 

Fiji  Islands  3 0 

Formosa 4/7  & 4 10 

France 0 2 

French  Congo 5 2 

French  Guiana  6 9 

French  Guinea 3/6  & 3 7 

Germany  0 2 

German  East  Africa 2/8  & 3 1 

German  South  West  Africa 

(Swakopmund)  2 8 

Gibraltar  0 3 

Gold  Coast 4/8  & 4 10 

Greece  and  Greek  Islands . . 0 6 

Grenada 4 8 

Guadeloupe  5 2 

Guam  Island 5 0 

Guatemala 3/1  & 3 4 

Hayti  (West  Indies) 6/4  & 7 5 

Heeijaz  (Arabia) 2 6 

Holland 0 2 

Honduras  (British)  (sent  by 
post  from  New  Orleans)  — 

Honduras  (Independent)  ..  3 9 

Hong-Kong,  see  China. 

Hungary  0 3 

Iceland  0 Si) 

India 1/10  & 2 0 


Rate 
per 
word 
s.  d. 

Italy 0 3 

Italian  East  Africa  ....  2/1  & 2 2 

Ivory  Coast 4/6  4 8 

Jamaica 3 0 

Japan  4/7  & 4 1'' 

Java  (Dutch  E.  Indies)  3/9  & 4 0 

Les  Saintes  5 2 

Liberia  (sent  by  px/st  from 

Sierra  Leone)* — 

Loanda  5 5 

lu.xemburg  0 2.J 

Madagascar 2 b 

Madeira  1 0 

Malay  Peninsula 3/3  & 3 6 

Malta  i 4i 

Martinique  6 2 

Massowah 2 2 

Mauritius  2 6 

Mexico  from  1/6  to  2 1 

•Midway  Island  4 0 

-Montenegro ''  3^ 

Morocco 3d.  & 0 4i 

-Muscat  2/0A2  3 

Natal  2 6 

i New  Caled-mia 3/5  & 3 8 

i Newfoundland  1 0 

New  Zealand 2/9  1-3  0 

Nicaragua  3/11  & 4 2 

Nigeria  (West  Africa)  ..  o/u  1 5 2 

Norfolk  Island 3 0 

Norway  0 3 

Nyassa'l.md  2 11 

Or.ince  River  (Tolony  2 6 

I Panama 3 2 

I raraguay 3/10  14  2 

' Perim  2 0 

Persia 1/61  1 9 

Pei-sian  Gulf 2/012  3 

Peru 5 9 

IMiilippine  Islands  from  4/2to  4 10 

Porto  Rico 4 2 

Portugal 0 3 

Portuguese  East  .Africa 2 8 

Principe  (Island  of)  5 0 

Punta  Arenas 3/1014  2 

Riunion  2 8 

Rhodesia  (Northera) 2 11 

Rhodesia  (Southern) 2 8 

Rodriguez 2 6 

Rounfauia 0 3 

j Russia  (in  Europe)  0 4 

Russia  in  Asia) 1 0 

St.  Croix 5 3 

San  Domingo  0 6 

St.  Kitts  4 8 

St.  Helena 2 6 

St.  I.ucia  4 6 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. ...  1 0 

St.  Thomas  5 0 

St.  Thome  (Island  of)  5 0 

St.  Vincent  4 7 

Salvador  3/6  13  9 

Sandwich  Islands 3 (• 

Senegal  1 5 

Servia 0 Sj 

Seychelles 2 n 

Siam from  3/3  to  4 .8 

Sierra  Leone 3, '6  & 3 7 

Society  Islands  (sent  by  post 

from*  San  Francisco) — 

Soudan  (Egyptian)  1 4 

Soudan  (French) 1 6 

Spain  8d.  10  5 

Straits  Settlement 8/3  1 3 6 

Sumatra(DutchE.Indies)4/21 4 5 

Sweden  0 

Switzerland 0 3 

Tasmania  3 0 

Togoland 5/0  1 .'5  2 

Tofiquin 4/2  1 4 5 

Transvaal 2 6 

Trinidad 5 1 

Tripoli 0 7 

Tunis  0 2\ 

Turkey  0 6^ 

Turkish  Islands 0 6,i 

Uganda  2 9 

United  States.. . . from  1/0  to  1 6 

Uruguay  3/1014  2 

Venezuela 7/217  7 

Waltisch  Ray  (sent  from 
Swakopmund,  German 
S.W.  Africa,  by  post  or 

special  messenger) — 

Vemen  (Arahi.a)  T 2 7 

Zanzibar 2 6 

Zululand 2 i5 


([n  no  case  is  a S7nallcr  sum  than  lOd.  accepted  for  a telegram 

or  rep’}/.') 
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A COMMERCIAL  GUIDE. 


TELEPHONES. 


THE  TELEPHONE  TRUNK  LINES  which  connect  the 


various  Telephone  Exchange  areas  throughout  the  country 
are  the  property  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  are 
worked  by  his  oflficers.  The  Trunk  lines  can  be  used  by 
callers  at  Post  Offices  which  are  connected  with  the  Trunk 
Telephone  system  as  well  as  by  subscribers  and  callers 
using  Telephone  Exchanges. 

The  fees  for  the  use  of  the  Trunk  lines  are  as  follows  : — 
Por  25  miles  or  under  . . . . . . Threepence. 

,,50  „ ,,  . . . . . . Sixpence  ’ 

,,75  ,,  ,,  . . . . . . Ninepence. 

„ 100  „ . , . . . . One  Shilling. 


„ Every  additional  40  miles  or 

fraction  thereof  . . . . . . Sixpence. 

The  period  of  conversation  is  three  minutes  from  the 
time  when  the  caller  has  been  informed  that  the  connection 
is  completed ; but  any  person,  by  prepaying  a double  fee, 
may  secure  either  the  uninterrupted  use  of  a Trunk  line  for 
six  minutes,  or  the  option  of  continuing  it  at  the  end  of  three 
minutes.  In  the  latter  case  the  fee  for  the  second  period 
is  refunded  when  the  call  is  completed  in  three  minutes. 
No  person  is  entitled  to  use  a Trunk  line  continuously  for 
more  than  six  minutes. 


The  charge  for  a six  minutes’  conversation  between 
7 p.m.  and  7 a.m.  is  the  same  as  for  a conversation  of  three 
minutes’  duration  in  the  day  time.  All  sums  payable  for 
the  use  of  a Trunk  line  must  be  prepaid.  Callers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  Call  Office  fee  in  addition  to  the  Trunk  fee. 

TELEPHONE  EXCHANGES.  The  Postmaster-General 
has  Telephone  Exchanges  in  London  and  at  a large  number 
of  Provincial  towns.  The  rates  of  subscription  in  London 
for  the  Ordinary  Message-rate  Service  (including  one 
telephone  at  the  subscriber’s  premises)  are  as  follows : — 

(а)  For  connection  with  any  Exchange  in  the  County 
of  London  within  two  miles  of  the  subscriber’s  premises, 
annual  subscription  £5. 

Message  Pees  : (1)  One  penny  for  each  call  to  a subscriber 
on  any  Exchange  in  the  County  of  London.  (2)  Two  pence 
for  each  call  to  a subscriber  on  any  Exchange  outside  the 
County  of  London. 

(б)  For  connection  with  any  Exchange  outside  the 
County  of  London  within  two  miles  of  the  subscriber’s 
premises,  annual  subscription  £4. 

Message  Fees  : (1)  One  penny  for  each  call  to  a subscriber 
on  the  same  Exchange.  (2)  Two  pence  for  each  call  to 
a subscriber  on  any  other  Exchange. 

N.B. — The  minimum  yearly  amount  payable  by  each 
subscriber  for  Message  Fees  is  30s. 

Any  person  can  use  a call  office  on  the  Post  Office  system 
in  London  for  a fee  of  two  pence.  The  fee  is  payable  by 
subscribers  as  w^ell  as  other  persons.  Post  Office  sub- 
scribers can  communicate  with  subscribers  of  the  National 


Telephone  Company  in  the  London  Exchange  Area  at  the 
same  rates  of  charge  as  for  communication  with  other 
Post  Office  subscribers. 


TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION  WITH  FRANCE  AND 


BELGIUM.  London  and  certain  provincial  towns  in 
England  can  communicate  by  telephone  with  Paris, 
Brussels,  and  certain  provincial  towns  in  France  and 
Belgium.  The  fee  is  from  8s.  to  lOs.  for  a conversation  of 
three  minutes,  the  same  conditions  and  regulations  in  this 
case  as  in  that  of  ordinary  Trunk  line  conversations. 

N.B. — In  making  appointments  for  conversations  with 
correspondents  in  France,  remember  that  Paris  time  is 
9 minutes  in  advance  of  Greenwich  time.  But  in  Belgium 
Greenwich  time  is  used  officially  for  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS. 

CUT-OUT  STAMPS.  Embossed  or  impressed  postage 
stamps  cut  out  of  envelopes,  postcards,  letter-cards, 
newspaper  wrappers,  or  telegram  forms  may  be  used  as 
adhesive  stamps  in  payment  of  postage,  provided  they  are 
not  imperfect  or  defaced  in  any  way.  But  embossed  or 
impressed  Inland  Revenue  Stamps  cannot  be  used  in 
payment  of  postage,  and  stamps  indicating  the  payment 
of  a registration  fee  may  only  bo  used  for  registered 
correspondence. 


SPOILED  STAMPS.  Payment  of  postage  cannot  be 
made  by  means  of  imperfect  or  defaced  po^Tage  stamps. 
Stamps  are  considered  defaced  when  marked  on  the  face 
with  any  written,  printed,  or  stamped  characters.  Stamps 
may,  however,  be  perforated  with  initials  provided  that 
the  perforated  holes  are  no  larger  than  those  dividing  one 
stamp  from  another  in  a sheet  of  stamps. 

Application  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  of  spoiled  or 
unused  stamps,  whether  postage  or  revenue,  can  be  made 
in  London  at  Somerset  House,  and  elsewhere  at  most  large 
Post  Offices. 

STAMPS  BOUGHT  FROM  TEE  PUBLIC.  Persons 
wishing  to  sell  postage  stamps  must  Gil  up  a form  obtain- 
able at  any  Post  Office,  stating  the  value  of  the  stamps, 
and  the  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the  vendor. 
The  form  and  stamps  should  then  bo  handed  in  at  any 
Money  Order  Office  and  an  acknowledgment  obtained. 
An  order  for  payment  for  the  face  value  of  the  stamps, 
less  5 per  cent,  commission,  will  be  sent  from  the  Chief 
Office  of  Account,  London.  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh.  No 
smaller  amount  than  one  pound’s  worth  will  be  purchased. 

INLAND  REVENUE  STAMPS.  Stamps  issued  for 
Inland  Revenue  purposes,  whether  impressed,  or  adhesive, 
can  be  obtained  through  any  Money  Order  Office  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  through  certain  selected  offices  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Fee  stamps  of  every  kind  may  also  be  obtained. 

STAMP  DUTIES.  Ordinary  adhesive  Postage  and 
Revenue  stamps  may,  as  a rule,  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  denoting  stamp  Duties  up  to  a limit  of  2s.  Cd.,  where 
adhesive  stamps  are  admissible  for  that  purpose  (Refer  to 
“ Adhesive  Stamps  ” in  Index).  One  or  more  Postage 
and  Revenue  Stamps  mav  bo  used  to  make  up  the  duty. 

STAMPING  OP  DOCUMENTS,  &c.  On  the  prepayment 
of  the  proper  duty,  any.  executed  or  jinexecuted  documents 
or  printed  forms  can  be  left  at  any  Money  Order  Office  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  at  certain  offices  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  to  bo  forwarded  for  stamping,  without  charge  for 
transmission.  Executed  documents  can,  as  a rule,  be 
reclaimed  the  second  day  after  being  left. 

EXCISE  LICENCES.  The  following  licences  are  obtain- 
able at  the  Post  Office  : — 

(1)  In  England  and  Wales  (a)  At  all  Money  Order  Offices 
— dog,  gun,  male  servants,  carriage  (ISs.  only) ; (&)  At  all 
Money  Order  Offices  where  there  is  a demand  for  them — 
carriage,  motor,  armorial  bearings,  private  brewer,  game, 
game  dealer,  game-keeper  ; (c)  At  all  Head  Offices  and  some 
important  Branches — Establishment  licences,  hackney 
carriage,  hackney  motor,  and  licence  to  keep  hounds. 

(2)  In  Scotland  (a)  Dog  and  gun  hcences  are  issued  at 
all  Money  Order  Offices  ; {h)  Establishment,  motor,  private 
brewers,’  game  and  gamekeepers’  licences  at  some  Money 
Order  Offices.  (See  “ Excise  Tables”  p.  681). 

PREPAYMENT  OP  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  MONEY. 
At  the  Head  Offices  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  Districts, 
and  at  the  Head  Offices  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and 
certain  large  towns  in  the  provinces,  every  kind  of  inland 
correspondence,  other  than  newspapers,  may  be  prepaid 
in  money,  provided  that  the  articles  are  chargeable  vdth 
a uniform  rate  of  postage,  that  the  amount  paid  is  in  no 
case  less  than  £1,  and  that  the  correspondence  is  tied  in 
bundles  representing  a postage  of  6s.  each  (or,  in  the  case 
of  exceptionally  bulky  packets,  2s.  6d.  each),  with  the 
addresses  arranged  in  the  same  direction. 

EVASION  OP  POSTAGE.  Nothing  sent  through  the 
post  may  contain  an  enclosure  directed  to  a name  and  an 
address  different  from  the  name  and  address  borne  on  the 
cover  with  the  intention  of  evading  postage. 

POSTMASTERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC.  Postmasters  are 
not  allowed  to  return  any  correspondence  to  the  writer  or 
sender,  or  to  delay  forwardinsr  it  to  its  destination  according 
to  the  address,  even  though  a request  to  such  effect  be 
written  thereon.  Postmasters  are  not  bound  to  weigh  for 
the  public,  letters,  half-penny  packets  or  newspapers, 
brought  for  the  post,  but  they  may  do  so  if  their  duty  be 
not  impeded  thereby.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  parcels, 
which  are  tested  both  as  to  weight  and  size  before  being 
accepted. 


EXCISE  TABLES 
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EXCISE  TABLES. 

'rhe  Excise  is  derived  from  taxes  on  commodities 
(chiefly  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco)  produced  and  consumed 
within  the  country,  and  from  licences  to  carry  on  certain 
trades  and  professions.  (The  subject  is  treated  on  pp. 
666-63.) 

The  following  is  a schedule  of  excise  licences  as  revised 
by  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  with  the  amount 
payable  annually  : — 

I.  EXCISE  LICMCES.  £ s.  d. 

Appraisers 200 

Licensed  Auctioneers  and  House  Agents  may 
act  as  Appraisers  without  further  licence. 

Licensed  Appraisers  may  act  as  House  Agents 
without  further  licence. 

Armorial  Bearings.  Great  Britain  . . . . . . 110 


If  used  on  any  carriage  or  vehicle  . . . . 2 2 0 

Auctioneers 10  0 0 

Licensed  Auctioneers  may  act  as  Appraisers 
or  House  Agents  without  further  licence 

Banker’s  Licence  3000 

Brewers  and  Beer  Dealers. 

Brewers  of  Beer  for  sale — Licences  are  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  number  of  barrels 
brewed  during  the  preceding  year. 

Not  exceeding  100  barrels  ..  ..  ..  3 0 0 

Exceeding  100  barrels,  for  the  first  100  . . 3 0 0 

Eor  every  further  50  or  fraction  of  50  barrels  'J  13  0 
Beer  Dealers,  wholesale  . . . . . . . . 10  10  0 


Beer  Retailers’  On  Licences. 

Beer  House  licence.  A duty  equal  to 
a third  of  the  annual  value  of  the  licensed  pre- 
mises, subject  to  the  following  minimum  duty. 
In  Great  Britain. 


In  areas  w'hich  are  not  urban  areas,  and  in 
urban  areas  with  a population  of  under  2,000. . .3  30  0 


2.000 

and  less  than  5,000  . . 

• « 

6 

10 

0 

5,000 

„ 10,000  . , 

. . 10 

0 

0 

10.000 

„ 50,000  . . 

• • 

..  13 

0 

0 

50.000 

or  above 

„ 100,000  .. 

• • 

..  20 

0 

0 

100,000 

..  23 

10 

0 

In  Ireland. 

In  areas  which  are  not  urban  areas,  and  in 
urban  areas  with  a population  of  less  than 

10,000  3 10  0 

In  urban  areas  with  a population  of  10,000 
or  above  ..  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..  400 

Beer  Retailers’  Off  Licences  (including  Cider) 

Where  annual  value  does  not  exceed  £20  . . 1 10  0 

Rising  to  £10  where  annual  value  exceeds  £500. 

Persons  brewing  for  private  consumption  only 
pay  a duty  of  43.  annually,  if  annual  value  of 
house  exceeds  £8  and  not  £10,  and  93.  if  it 
exceeds  £10  and  not  £15.  If  above  the  annual 
value  of  £15  the  licence  is  only  4s.  but  in  that 
case  a duty  has  to  be  paid  on  the  beer  brewed. 

Cards,  see  Playing  Cards. 

Carriages, 

Hackney  carriages,  weight  unladen  not 
exceeding  one  ton,  or  of  three  tons  or  up- 
wards . . . . . . . . . . . . 0 15  0 

Other  carriages,  wnth  four  or  more  wheels,  and 

fitted  to  be  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses  . . 2 2 0 

If  with  four  or  more  wheels,  and  fitted  to  be 

drawn  bv  one  horse  . . , . . . . . 3 10 

With  less  than  four  wheels  . . . . . . 0 15  0 

Motor  Bicycles  and  Motor  Tricycles  of  what- 


ever horse  power  . . . . , . . . 10  0 

Motor  ( ars  not  exceeding  6-1  horse  power  . , 2 2 0 

Exceeding  Gi  but  not  exceeding  12  horse  power  3 3 0 


„ 12  „ „ 16 

91 

4 

4 

0 

„ 16  „ „ 26 

99 

99 

6 

6 

0 

„ 26  „ „ 33 

99 

99 

8 

8 

0 

„ 33  „ „ 40 

99 

10 

10 

0 

„ 40  „ „ 60 

99 

59 

21 

1 

0 

„ 60 

42 

0 

0 

Trri-o,  n>pd  as  hacknev  carriages 

3 

18 

0 

Kotor  Spirit  Manufactorers  .. 

1 

0 

0 

„ „ Dealers 

• . 

• • 

0 

5 

0 

Ciumnev  Sween  ■ .v  o employs  an  assistant) 

u 

2 

6 

Cider  an  ’ Ppttv.  of  . . 

On  Licences.  Half  the  scale  for  Wine  Retailers. 

Off  Licences 

O 

0 

0 

Distillers  of  Spirits. 

Not  exceeding  50.000  gallons  . . 

• • 

10 

0 

0 

exceeding  50.000  „ for  first  50.000 

10 

0 

0 

Eor  every  further  25.000  or  fraction  of 

25,000 

10 

0 

0 

£ B.  d. 

Dogs  (Great  Britain).  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  076 

Dogs  under  six  months  old,  hounds  under 
twelve  months  old  if  used  in  a pack,  dogs  solely 
used  for  tending  sheep  or  cattle  (according  to 
a certain  scale,  but  not  exceeding  eight  dogs). 


blind  person’s  dog,  are  exempt. 

Game  Licence.  Whole  year 3 0 0 

Ditto,  Half  year  . . . . . . . . 2 0 0 

Ditto,  for  fourteen  continuous  dayg  . . . . 10  0 

Gamekeepers.  Whole  year,  Great  Britain  ..  2 0 0 

Ditto  ditto  Ireland  . . . . 3 0 0 

Ditto  Half  year,  Ireland 2 0 0 

Game  Dealers 200 

Glucose  Manufacturers  , . . . . . . . 10  0 


Guns  to  use  or  carry,  including  any  firearm,  or  air-gun  0 10  0 
Persons  using  guns  in  their  own  dwelling- 
houses  or  in  the  garden  attached  thereto,  and 
persons  having  a game  licence  are  exempt. 

Hawkers  200 

A hawker  is  a person  travelling  about  with 
a horse  or  other  animal  dravdng  merchandise 
or  goods  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  in  a 
place  in  which  he  does  not  usually  reside  or 
carry  on  business. 

House  Agents 200 

Persons  letting  furnished  houses  at  an  annual 
rent  of  £25  do  not  require  a hcence.  Licensed 
auctioneers,  appraisers,  agents  on  landed  estates 


and  solicitors  are  exempt. 

Inebriates’  Retreat,  licence  to  keep 6 0 0 

For  every  patient  above  ten  . . . . . . 0 10  0 

These  are  collected  by  means  of  stamps. 

Invert  Sugar  Manufacturers  . . . . . . . . 10  0 

Male  Servants,  Great  Britain..  ..  ..  ..  0 15  0 


Exemptions.  Persons  who  are  hona  fule 
employed  in  some  other  capacity  and  who  are 
only  partially  employed  as  servants  ; nor  does 
it  include  a person  who  does  not  reside  in  his 
employer’s  house,  and  who  serves  his  employer 
for  a portion  only  of  each  day.  Trade  servants, 
including  those  engaged  in  hotels  and  refresh- 
ment houses,  are  exempt,  as  are  also  game 
watchers,  garden  labourers  (but  not  gardeners 
or  under-gardeners),  grooms  in  public  stables 
(but  not  in  private  stables). 

Marriage  LiceUce  (see  under  Stamp  Duties'). 


Medicine,  Patent,  makers  and  sellers  of  . . . . 0 6 0 

Dealers  in,  for  every  place  of  busine.s3  . . 0 6 0 

(See  also  “ Patent  Medicines”  under  Excise  Duties). 

Methylated  Spirit.  Makers 10  10  0 

Ditto  Retailers  . . . . . . 0 10  0 

Motor  Cars  (see  Carriages). 

Occasional  Licences  for  sale  of  any  intoxicating 

liquor  , . . . . . . . per  day  0 10  0 

Sale  of  beer  or  wine  only. . ..  per  day  0 5 0 

Railway  Restaurant  Car  10  0 

Passenger  Boats  on  which  intoxicants  and  tobacco 

are  sold  . . . . . . . . . . . . 10  0 0 

One  day  only  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  200 

Patent  Medicine,  makers  and  sellers  of  . . . . 0 6 0 

Pawnbrokers 7 10  0 

Ditto,  dealing  in  plate,  or  in  gold  and  silver  ware, 
must  take  out  in  addition  a plate  dealer’s  licence  5 15  0 

Pedlar,  not  an  excise  licence,  but  a police  licence  . . 0 6 0 

Plate  Dealers  (including  Hawkers  and  Pedlars). 

Dealing  in  gold  above  2 dwts.  and  under  2 oz., 
or  silver  above  5 dwts.  and  under  30  oz.  . . 2 6 0 

Dealing  in  gold  2 oz.  or  upwards,  or  silver  30  oz. 

or  upwards  . . . . . . . . . . 8 15  0 

Playing  Cards.  Makers  who  sell  ,.  ..  ..  10  0 

Pablicans’  full  licence  for  sale  of  Spirits,  Beer,  Cider, 

VVine  and  Sweets. 

A duty  equal  to  half  the  annual  value  of  the 
licensed  premises,  subject  to  the  following 
minimum  duty  : — 


IN  Great  Britain. 

In  areas  which  are  not  urban  areas,  and  in  ur'^an 

areas  with  a poimlation  of  less  than  2000  5 0 0 

In  urban  areas  with  a population  of 


2,000 

and  less 

than  5,000  . . 

..  10 

0 

0 

5,000 

9^ 

„ 10.000  . . 

..  15 

0 

0 

10.000 

99 

„ 50,000  .. 

..  20 

0 

0 

50.000 

„ 100,000  .. 

, * 

. . 30 

0 

0 

100,000 

or  above 

. . 

• • 

• • oO 

0 

0 

IN  Ireland, 

In  areas  which  are  not  urban  areas,  and  in 
urban  areas  with  a population  of  less  than 
10,000  


0 0 
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Publicans  (continued.') 

In  urban  areas  with  a population  of  10,000  or 
above 

Note. — A retailer’s  on  licence  authorises  sale 
by  retail  of  the  liriuor  to  whicli  the  licence  extends 
for  consumption  either  on  or  off  the  premises. 

A reduction  of  duty  is  made  in  the  case  of 
hotels  or  restaurants,  when  it  is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commis.sioners  that  the 
I'eceipts  from  the  sale  of  liquor  are  less  than 
two-fifths  of  the  total  receipts  in  the  case  of  a 
restaurant,  and  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  total 
receipts  in  the  case  of  an  hotel.  A dut3'  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound  is  charged  on  all  pur- 
chases of  liquor  by  Clubs. 

Refiners  of  gold  and  silver  . . 

Refreshment  Houses. 


£ s. 
7 10 


Retailers  same  as  for  Cyder  CO-v.) 

Tobacco  and  Snull  Manufacturers. 

lYade  not  exceeding  20,000  lbs.  in  the  year 

„ „ 40,000  lbs.  „ 

„ „ 60,000  lbs.  „ 

,,  ,,  80,000  lbs.  „ 

„ „ 100,000  Ib.s.  „ 

Exceeding  100,000  lbs.  . . 

Beginners  to  pay  £5  5s.,  and  to  be  surcharged 
on  expiration  of  licence,  if  quantity  exceeds 
20,000  lbs. 

Tobacco  Growers,  Cultivators  or  Outers 

in  England  or  Scotland — annual  licence 
Tobacco  and  Snuff  ilealei's  (not  rerailers  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors) 

Vinegar  Mahers  (for  sale) 

Wine  Dealers  ( wholesale) 

Wine  Retailer?’  On  Licence  ('including  sweets). 

Wliere  annual  value  of  licensed  premises  is 
under  £30 
£30  and  under  £50 

£50  .,  £100 

£100  and  over 
Wine  Retailers’  Off  Lic''-nce. 

Annual  value  not  exceeding  .£20 

with  additional  rates  np  to  £10  where  annu.il 
value  exceeds  £500. 

II.  EXCISE  DUTIES. 

Beer,  per  barrel  of  specific  gravity  of  1055  (55*  of 
gravity) 

Chicory,  per  cwt 

Coffee  Mixture  or  substitutes,  per  I lb 

Commissions. 

To  any  otficer  in  the  Army  or  the  Royal  Marines 
To  any  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy 
Of  Lunacy.  These  duties  are  collected  by 
means  of  stamps  . . . . . . 

Glucose,  per  cwt.,  solid  

„ „ liquid 

Motor  Spirit per  call. 

Re'  ate  allowe  l when  used  otherwise  than  for 
motive  power  ‘or  moto''  i ars  ; half  dutv  repay- 
a le  when  userl  for  trade  vehicles,  or  ha'Kney 
carr  a es.  or  by  a me.lical  man  in  the  course  of 
his  p’  o ession. 

Paten,  ivieiiicmes. 

Not  exceeding  Is. 

„ 2s.  6 d 

» ^ 

„ 10s.  ..  ••  ••  •• 

„ £1  

„ £1  10s 

,,  £2  10s.  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Exceeding  £2  lOs.  • • 


0 


d. 

0 


5 15  0 


Annual  value  under  £30 

0 

10 

C 

Ditto  £30  or  over 

1 

1 

0 

Saccharine  Manufacturers 

1 

0 

0 

Spirits. 

Rectifiers  and  Compounders 

• • 

• • 

15 

15 

0 

Dealers  not  retailers 

15 

15 

0 

Spirit  Retailer’s  Off  Licence. 

Wiiere  annual  value  of  licensed  premises  does 

not  e.xceed  £10 

, * 

10 

0 

0 

exceeding  £10  and  not  e.xceediiig  £20 

11 

10 

0 

,,  £20  ,,  ,, 

£:!0 

1 t 

0 

(1 

,,  £30  ,,  ,, 

£50 

• . 

15 

0 

0 

£50 

£75 

, , 

10 

0 

0 

£100 

* , 

17 

10 

0 

„ £100 

£250 

. , 

19 

0 

0 

„ £250 

£500 

30 

0 

0 

„ £500 

50 

0 

0 

Stills  and  Retorts,  Chemist’s  licence 

* , 

0 

10 

u 

Sweets.  Dealers 

5 

5 

0 

0 5 
0 2 
0 2 
0 0 


0 0 li 
0 0 
0 0 
0 1 
0 2 
0 3 
0 10  0 
10  0 


5 5 0 
1(»  10  0 
15  15  0 
21  0 0 
20  5 0 
31  10  0 


0 


0 5 3 

10  0 
10  10  0 


1 10  0 
6 0 0 
5)  (I  0 
J2  0 U 

2 10  0 


0 7 9 

0 12  1 

0 0 OJ 

1 10  0 
0 5 0 


Playing  Cards,  per  pack  

Railways. 

On  pa.ssencer  receipts  per  £100,  in  Great 
Britain,  but  subject  to  an  exemption  in  repect 
of  fares  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  a penny  per 

Urban  Traffic 
Other  traffic 

Saccharin,  r>er  oz 

Spirits. 

Home-made,  per  proof  gallon  .. 

Imported  . . 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  grown  in  Enghand.  Ireland,  or 
.Scotland. 

I ijmanufa.''tured  tobacco 

Containing  IP  lb:-,  or  more  of  moisture  in  every 
RfO  Ih.s.  weicht  ..  ..  ^ .. 

Ditto,  if  ^tripp■  d or  -temmed  ..  * .. 

Containing'  than  10  ll>s.  of  moisture  in  every 
In  ‘ lb;.  «•-’ 'lit 

Cavendi.-h  or  .\<  -Tn':=  ad,  manufactun  1 in  ’ionJ 
(Refer  to  'ia.w-,  Dui,'  :;U  Li,  ■ lk  < . ]<  •.  5'  .-c-j.; 


e.  d. 

0 3 


0 0 
0 0 


0 1 


11 

11 


3 3 

3 

4 i 


The 


f.l 

followiri 


STAMP  DUTIES. 

fnj  Ft  nine/:  Jit'.'.,  I'JO'J.) 


Admission 


i-  a lilt  ot  the  principal  stamp  duties:  — 

£ 8.  d. 
50  o » 
25  U tJ 
25  0 O 

30  U 0 
2<J  P 0 
0 2 6 


hind . 


‘ '■n-t.-’r 
,,  a--!  rulii'iior 

,,  to  .mv  itm  of  Court 

.,  a-s  NoUiry  i’ublii-.  iineliind 

.,  ..  .,  .S'oiUnd  or  I 

Affidavit  and  .Statutory  Declaration 
Agreement  under  hand,  or  memorandum  of  an  jc.Teo 
ment  and  not  olhcrwLio  speciflcully  charged 
\siili  duty  . . 

Exemptions — contnet.'  for  the  sale  of  coods, 
shipping  .iriicli*s,  coiilract.-  for  hiring  labourers, 
serv.int.s,  and  the  like. 

Alkali  Works,  l i riiiiiMte  of  registration  of  . . 
Appointment  of  a new  tru-^^tee 
Appointment  "f  a g imckcci-fr 
Appraisement  or  vuluaiion  of  property — 
not  e.xceeJing  £5 

„ £10  

„ £20  

,.  £-'0  

„ £10  

„ £••“  

,,  £l"<j 

„ £-“>  

„ £''“0  

over  £5u0 

Exemptions — valuations  for  legacy  or  euc- 
c&>^ion  dntv  or  valuations  for  the  information 
of  one  par:  V only. 

Apprenticeship  indentures 

Exi-ept  in  the  case  of  pauper  children. 
Articles  of  Associa'don 

Articles  of  Clerksuip  to  Solicitor  

Award  . . 

Bank  Note,  other  than  Bank  of  England  Notes, 
not  exceeding  £1 

„ £2  

,,  £a  ««  ..  ..  .• 

„ £10  

„ £20  

,,  £30 

„ £50  

„ £100  

If  re-tssued  a fresh  stamp  I?  not  required. 

Bill  of  Exchange.  See  Stamps  ” p.  567. 

Bill  of  Lading  . . 

Bill  of  Sale  (for  money  borrowed)  see  Mortgage. 
Uoad  for  securing  tne  payment  or  re-payment  of 
money — the  same  as  Mortgages  (q.v.) 

Bond  for  customs  or  excise  duties,  where  the  penalty 
does  not  exceed  £150,  the  same  as  Mortgage 
(q.v.)  In  any  other  case 
Bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  an  annnity  for 
life,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  for  every  £5 
or  part  of  £5  of  such  annuity 

(a)  If  the  only  or  primary  security 

(b)  If  as  collateral  security 

Bond  for  securing  payment  of  an  annuity  for  a 
definite  period,  same  as  Mortage  (q.v.) 
Bond  on  obtaining  letters  of  administration 


0 0 6 


6 0 0 
U 10  0 
0 10  0 


0 I 
0 1 


3 
6 
0 
6 

0 2 0 
0 2 6 
0 5 0 

0 10  0 

0 15  0 

1 0 0 


0 10  0 

8'>  <•  o 

0 10  0 

0 0 5 

0 0 10 

1 3 

9 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 1 
0 2 
0 3 
0 5 
0 8 


0 0 6 


0 5 0 


0 2 6 
0 0 6 


0 6 0 


sta:>ip  duties 
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Bond  of  any  kind  whatsoever  not  specifically  charged 
with  any  duty,  same  as  Mortgage,  but  not  to 
exceed,  e.g.  fidelity  guarantee  bonds 
Capital  Duty  on  the  capital  of  limited  companies, 
on  every  £100  or  part  of  £100  of  such  capital 
Capital  Duty  on  loan  borrowed  by  corporation,  local 
authority,  or  company,  on  every  £100  or 
part  of  £100  of  such  loan 

Cards  (playing)  per  pack  

Certificate,  annual. 

To  practise  as  solicitor,  law  agent,  writer  to  the 
signet,  notary  public,  conveyancer,  or  equity 
draftsman,  within  ten  miles  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  London,  or  in  Edinburgh,  or 
within  three  miles  of  Dublin 
Outside  the  above  limits 
N.B. — During  the  first  three  years  of  practis- 
ing, the  fees  are  one-half  of  the  above  scale. 
Certificate  of  goods  for  drawback 
Certificate  of  birth,  death,  marriage,  see  copy  or 
extract  from  register. 

Certificate  of  Registration.  Alkali  Works  . . 

Other  works  which  require  to  be  registered  . . 


Collateral  Security.  For  each  £100  or  part  of  £100 


Contract  Note  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  stock  or 
other  marketable  secuiuty. 

Of  the  value  of  £5  and  under  £100 
Exceeding  £100  and  up  to  £500 

„ £500  „ £1,000 

„ £1,000  .,  £1,500 

„ £1,500  £2.500 

„ £2.500  .,  £5.000 

and  2 shillings  extra  for  each  additional  £2,500  up  to 
a maximum  of  £1,  where  the  value  exceeds  £20,000. 
Conveyance  or  Transfer. 

Bank  of  England  Stock  . . 

Colonial  stock,  for  every  £100  or  part  of  £100  . . 

® Conveyance  or  transfer  (on  sale)  of  any  other  property 
not  exceeding  £5 
„ £10 

£15 

„ £20 

£25 

Then  up  to  £300,  for  every  £25  or  part  of  £25  . . 
Exceeding  £300,  for  every  £50  or  part  of  £50 
^Conveyance  or  transfer  not  otherwise  charged 

The  above  scale  applies  only  to  a single 
transaction  where  the  amount  of  the  con- 
sideration does  nob  c.xceed  £500.  where  tho 
amount  exceeds  £500  or  forms  part  of  a larger 
transaction,  or  of  a series  of  transactions  of 
which  the  amount  or  value  or  the  aggregate 
amount  or  value  exceeds  £500,  double  tlio 
above  duties  are  charged. 

Copy  or  extract  attested  or  authenticated,  the  same 
duty  as  original  document,  but  not  to  exceed 
Copy  or  extract  (certified)  from  any  register  of  births, 
deaths,  etc. 

Debenture  for  drawback,  where  the  allowance  to 
be  received  does  not  exceed  £10 

„ „ £50  .. 

Exceeds  £50 

Debentures  or  loan  capital  of  a company,  etc., 
except  where  ad  valorem  duty  paitl  on  trust 
deed.  For  every  £100  or  part  of  £100 
Declaration  of  any  trust  of  property  by  any  writing 
not  being  a will 

Declaration  (statutory)  see  A-ffidavit. 

Deeds  of  Arrangement,  for  every  £100  or  part  of  £100 
Deed,  where  no  duty  is  specifically  chargeable 
Dock  Warrant  . . 

Duplicate  or  counterpart  of  any  instrument  chareje- 
able  with  duty,  the  same  as  the  origiual 
instrument,  but  not  to  exceed 
Equitable  mortgage,  for  every  £100  or  part  of  £100 
Extract,  see  Copif. 

Insurance  against  loss  under  Employers'  Liability 
Act  or  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 
Where  the  annual  premium  does  nob  exceed  £1 
Exceeding  £1 — if  under  hand  .. 

if  under  seal 

Lease.  For  a term  not  exceeding  a year — of  any 
dwelling-house  at  a rent  not  exceeding  £10 
per  annum 

For  a term  less  than  a year — of  a furnished 
dwelling-house  or  apartments,  where  tho 
rent  exceeds  £25  


0 
-) 
0 
I 

5 0 
» 

0 
0 


£ s.  d.  ! Lease  (continvM.)  £ s.  d. 

j Lands  or  tenements  for  a term  not  exceeding 
0 10  0 , 36  years  where  the  annual  rent  does 

not  exceed  £5  . . . . . . . . . . 0 1 

0 5 0 : „ £10 0 2 

i „ £15 0 3 

I „ £20 0 4 

0 2 G I „ £25 0 5 

0 0 3 1 „ £50 0 10 

' „ £75 0 15 

i „ £100 10 

I Where  the  rent  exceeds  £100,  for  every  £50  or 
j part  of  £50  . . . . . . .'.  . . 0 10  0 

I If  the  term  exceeds  35  years,  bat  does  not 

9 0 0 1 exceed  100  years,  the  stamp  duty  is  six  times 

6 0 0 I ihe  above.  If  the  term  exceeds  100  years,  the 

stamp  duty  is  twelve  times  the  above. 

I Letter  of  Allotment. 

0 4 0:  Less  than  £5  . . . . . . . . . . 001 

j £5  and  over  ..  ..  ..  ..  000 

I Letters  Patent,  Grant  of,  to  assume  the  honour  and 
5 0 0 _ dignity  of 


o 

0 

0 

Duke 

..  350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Marquis 

..  300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Earl 

..  250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Viscount  . . 

..  200 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Baron 

..  150 

0 

0 

Baronet 

..  100 

0 

0 

Other  honours  and  dignities 

. . 30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Letter  of  Renunciation. 

0 

1 

0 

Less  than  £5 

..  0 

0 

1 

7 9 

2 0 

0 6 
1 0 
1 6 
2 0 
2 6 
2 6 
5 0 
10  0 


0 0 1 


0 6 0 


0 10  0 


10  0 
0 0 


£5  and  upwards  . . . . . . . . . . 0 0 

A separate  duty  is  chargeable  on  letters  of 
allotment  and  letters  of  renunciation,  even 
though  they  are  contained  in  the  same  document. 

Letter  of  Credit,  same  as  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Licence,  Ecclesiastical. 

To  hold  the  office  of  lecturer,  reader,  chanlain, 
church  clerk,  chapel  clerk,  parish  clerk,  or 
sexton  . . 

For  licensing  a building  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  or  a chapel  for  the  solemuiza- 
tion  of  marriages 
For  any  otlicr  purpose  . . 

Licence  to  keep  an  inebriates’  retreat. 

Upon  every  licence 
And  for  every  patient  above  ten 
Licence  to  use  surname  or  arms. 

in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  a will  or 
settlement 

Upon  a voluntary  application  .. 

Markeffible  Securities  other  than  Colonial 
Government,  or  Colonial  Municipal  Securities 
transfera  le  by  delivery. 

Dated  or  signed  before  August  Cth,  1SS5, 
double  the  duty  of  a Mortgage.  ( q.v. 
dated  or  signed  after  August  nth.  1SS5.  for 
every  £10  or  fractiou  of  £10  . . . . . . 0 2 0 

Marriage  iicence. 

Speciffi  . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

N ot  special  . . . . . . . . . . 0 

Marriage  settlement,  same  as  settlement  (q.v.). 

Memorandum  of  Association  . . . . . . . . 0 

Money  Lenders,  Registration  of 1 

Mortgage,  being  the  ouly  or  principal  security  for 
the  repayment  of  money — 


50 

10 


0 0 
10  0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
10  0 

10  0 
0 0 


not  exceeding  £10 

0 

0 

A 

o 

0 

2 

G 

9) 

£25  

0 

0 

s 

£50  

0 

1 

3 

0 

10 

0 

99 

£100  

0 

o 

G 

£150  

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 

0 

99 

£200  

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

99 

£250  

0 

G 

<) 

0 

0 

o 

£300  

0 

7 

6 

Exceeding  £300,  for  everv  £100  or  part  of  Cl  00 

0 

O 

6 

Transfer 

of  mortgage,  for  everv  £100  or  p.art 

0 

5 

0 

of  £100 

• • ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Relea,se  of  a mortgage,  for  everv  £100  or  part 

of  £100 

• . . . • • • • • • • • 

0 

0 

G 

Notary  Public, 

licence  to  act  as. 

In  Eu'jrland  . . . . . , 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

In  Scotland  or  Ireland  . . 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Notarial  Act  (except  protest  of  a bill  of  exchange 

0 

10 

0 

or  of  a 

promissory  note) 

0 

1 

0 

Passport 

0 

0 

G 

Policy  of  Sea  Insurance. 

Where  the  premium  does  not  exceed  2s.  6d. 

per  cent,  per  annnm  . . . . . . . . 0 0 1 

In  any  other  case — For  voyage,  for  every  £100 
or  part  of  £100  insured  0 0 3 
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Policy  of  Pea  Insurance  ( contimieJ.) 
for  time  not  exceeding  six  moutbs 
Not  exceeding  twelve  months  .. 

If  there  is  a continuation  claase  extending 
the  time  for  thirty  days  beyond  the  year,  an 
extra  duty  of  sixpence  must  be  paid.  A mixed 
policy  is  charged  with  duty  as  a voyage  policy, 
and  also  with  duty  as  a time  policy. 

Policy  of  Life  Insurance. 

Where  the  sura  insured  does  not  exceed  £10  . . 
Not  exceeding  £!?.'! 

Not  exceeding  £500,  for  every  £50  or  part  of  £50 
Not  exceeding  £1,000,  for  every  £100  or  part 

of  £100  

Exceeds  £1,000.  for  every  £1,000  or  part  of  £1,000 
Policy  of  Fire  Insurance 

Policy  of  Insurance  against  accident  to  life  or  limb, 
or  against  damage  to  property 
Power  of  Attorney. 

To  vote  at  a meeting 

receive  one  payment  of  dividends  only  . . 
To  receive  dividends  or  interest  on  stock 
To  receive  prize  money  or  wages  of  any  seaman 
or  soldier 

To  receive  any  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  £20, 
or  any  periodical  not  e.xcoeding  the  annual 
sum  of  Lo  (not  being  otherwise  charged)  . . 
For  the  sale  or  transfer  of  Government  funds, 
where  the  nominal  value  does  not  exceed  £100 
For  any  other  purpose  . . 

Procuration  Deed  or  other  instrument 


£ 8.  d. 
0 0 3 
0 0 C 


0 0 1 
0 0 3 
0 0 (1 

0 1 0 
0 1()  0 
0 0 1 

0 0 1 

0 0 1 
0 10 
0 5 0 

0 1 0 


0 5 0 

0 2 G 
0 10  0 
0 10  0 


Promissory  Note,  same  ns  for  Bill  of  Exchange. 
See  ••  Stamps."  p.  507. 

Protest  of  bill  of  exchange  or  promiasory  note. 

The  same  duty  as  on  the  bill  itself,  but  not  to 
exceed  . . 

Proxy  to  vote  at  one  meeting 

If  to'vote  at  more  than  one  meeting  . . 

'“'Receipt  for  £2  or  upwards 

Scrip  Certificate  

SettlemenL 

Any  iastrument  whereby  a deCnite  sura  of 
Dioney  or  any  dehnite  amount  of  stock  Is 
settled  upon  a person,  or  Is  settled  in  any 
manner  whatever,  lor  every  £100  or  i)urt 
of  £l''0  >icitled 

Share  Warrants  and  .'lock  Ccrlific.atcs  to  Hearer  of 
any  Company.  Corporntion  or  body  of 
person.s  in  the  Unit'  d Kingdom,  on  issue 

I'f’ 

To  r.i  irer  of  any  Fon  imi  or  Colonial  Company, 
for  every  £10  or  fraction  of  £10 

Transter  of  Cc»-.t  Hook  .umim;  Miares 

Transfer  of  Stock  and  .-iiarp-*.  see  Conrryancr. 

Valuation.  AptiraL'semeut. 

VoUdk  Paper  or  Froxy,  for  one  moetin.g 
To  vote  ; ‘nerally 

Warrant  of  Attorney,  to  confess  and  ei.u-r  up  a jud.!- 
meni  given  as  a «wurity  for  ll;**  payrneiii  or 
repayment  of  money,  as  Mortgnge. 

Warrant  of  Attorney  of  any  otner  kind 

Warrant  lor  goods 


£ 8.  d. 


0 1 0 
0 0 1 
0 10  0 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 


0 5 0 


1 10  0 

ti  2 0 

U U tt 


0 0 1 
0 10  0 


0 10  0 

Ij  U 3 


UNSTAMPED  DOCUMENTS.  Tlie  following  instruments  cannot  legally  be  stampeil  after  execution Hill*  of 
exchange,  bills  of  lading,  marine  policies  executed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  jiroxi'-h,  and  voting-f.apcrs.  And  a*-  an 
unstamped  document  has  no  legal  force,  such  instrument.^  cannot  be  adduced  a*;  l•vid«•n(•e  in  a law-court.  In  nioit 
cases,  however,  documents  requiring  stamps  may  bo  stamtied  after  ex»‘cution  on  paynient  of  certain  penalties  aiid  then 
used  as  evidence.  (N.B. — The  subject  of  “Stamp  Duties"  i-i  treated  on  pji. 


Penalties  incurred  by  failing  to  stamp  documents  at  tho  proper  time : — £ s.  d 

Agreements  under  hand  only  after  14  days  from  execution  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . . 10  0 U 

Attested  copies  after  14  days  from  execution  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10  <•  o 

Charter-parties  within  7 days  from  execution  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  040 

Charter-parties  after  7 days  but  w'iihin  a month  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10  u 0 

Receipts  within  14  days  after  they  have  been  given  • . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6 0 0 

Receipts  after  14  days,  but  within  a month  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10  0 0 


After  a month  receipts  cannot  be  stamped  under  any  circui 

paid  as  a debt. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  (1910.) 

(gls  revised  by  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910). 

Oedinary  Import  Duties.  £ s.  d. 

Cocoa: — Raw lb.  0 (»  l 

Husks  and  Shells cwt,  0 ‘2  0 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate,  ground,  prepared,  or  in 

any  way  manufactured  lb.  0 0 2 

(For  additional  duty,  if  spirit  lias  been  used 
in  the  manufacture,  see  below) 

Cocoa  butter lb.  0 0 1 

Coffee: — Raw  cwt.  0 14  0 

Kiln-dried,  roasted  or  ground lb.  0 0 2 

Chicory: — Raw  or  Kiln-dried cwt.  0 13  3 

Roasted  or  ground lb.  0 0 2 

Chicory  (or  other  Vegetable  substances)  and 

coffee  roasted  and  ground ; mixed lb.  0 0 2 

Fruit,  Dried  : — Currants... cwt.  0 2 0 

Figs,  Fig-cake,  Plums  preserved.  Prunes  and 
Raisins  cwt.  0 7 0 

Molasses  : — Containing  70  per  cent,  or  more  of 

sweetening  matter  cwt,  0 12 

Containing  less  than  70  per  cent,  and  more 

than  60  per  cent,  of  sweetening  matter  cwt.  0 0 10 

Containing  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of 

sweetening  matter  cwt.  0 0 5 

If  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  food 

for  stock  Free 

Kotor  Spirit : — This  is  a new  duty,  imposed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tho 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910 gall.  0 0 3 

Sugar  : — Tested  by  the  polariscope,  of  a polari- 
sation exceeding  98  degrees  cwt.  0 1 10 

Of  a polarisation  not  exceeding  76  degrees  cwt.  0 0 10 


Lstances.  A stamp  D iint  require  l on  a n-^ipt  for  inont'y  uet 

I £ B.  d 

[ (Intermediate  rates  are  b-vieJ  on  Sugar  of 
I u polarisation  l>ctw'><*n  76  and  98  d<*cr**ea, 

I and  special  rates  on  composite  sugar  articles, 

I e.g.  Caramel,  Chutney.  Canned,  Bottled  and 
Crystallized  Fruit,  ,1am.  Preserved  Cinger, 

Condensed  Milk,  etc.) 

Tea lb.  0 0 5 

Tobacco:  — I’nmanufaetured,  stemmed  or 
stripped;  Containing  10  lbs.  or  more  of 

moisture  in  every  100  lbs Ib.  0 3 8 . 

Containing  less  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture  in 

every  100  lbs lb.  0 4 1 '• 

Unmanufactured,  unstenimed ; Containing 
10  lbs.  or  more  of  moisture  iu  everv 

100  lbs lb.  0 3 8 

Containing  less  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture  in 

every  100  lbs lb.  0 4 1 

Manufactured: — Cigars lb.  0 7 0 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead  lb.  0 6 4 

Snuff  containing  in)  more  than  13  lbs.  of 

every  100  lbs.  / moisture  lb.  0 4 5 

Not  more  than  13  lbs.  of  moisture  lb.  0 5 4 

Cigarettes lb.  0 5 8 

Other  manufactured  tobacco,  and  Cavendish 
or  Negrohead  manufactured  in  Bond  from 

unmanufactured  tobacco  ib.  0 4 8 

Wine : — Not  exceeding  30  degrees  of  proof 

spirit  gall.  0 13 

Exceeding  30  but  not  exceeding  42  degrees 

of  proof  spirit  gall.  0 3 0 

Every  degree  beyond  the  highest  above 

charged,  an  additional  duty  of gall.  0 0 3 

Additional  Duty  on  Wine ) Sparkling 0 2 6 

imported  in  bottle  . . . . ) Still  „ 0 1 0 
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CS5 


Import  Duty  to  counteryaii-  Stamp 
Duty  on  Beitish-made  aeticle3. 

Playing  Cards .doz.  packs. 


£ p.  d. 
0 3 9 


Import  Duties  to  countervail  Excise 
Duties  on  British  Beer,  Glucose  and 
Saccharin. 


Beer,  called  Mum,  Spruce  or  Black  Beer  and 
Berlin  White  Beer  and  similar  preparations : 
The  worts  of  which  were,  before  fermenta- 
tion, of  a specific  gravity  not  exceeding 

1215  degrees for  every  36  gallons 

Exceeding  1215  degrees  „ „ „ „ 

Beer  of  any  other  description,  the  worts  of 
which  were,  before  fermentation,  of  a specific 
gravity  of  1055  degrees,  for  every  36  gallons 
(and  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in 


gravity). 

Glucose: — Solid  cwt. 

Liquid „ 

Saccharin  (including  mixtures  of  Saccharin  and 

substances  of  like  nature  or  use.)  oz. 


1 13  0 
1 18  8 

0 8 3 

0 1 2 
0 0 10 

0 0 7 


Import  Duties  to  countervail  Excise 
Duty  on  British  SRirits. 

Spirits  and  Strong  Waters : — For  every  gallon, 
computed  at  hydrometer  proof,  of  spirits  of 
any  description  (except  perfumed  spirits) 
including  Naphtha  or  Mcthylic  Alcohol  puri- 
fied so  as  to  be  potable,  and  mixtures  and 
preparations  containing  spirits  ..Proof  gal).  0 15  1 

Additional  on  spirits  imported  in  bottle, 
enumerated  and  tested,  and  sweetened  spirits 
imported  in  bottle,  unenumerated  and  tested 

Proof  gull.  0 10 


Spirits  and  Strong  Waters  : — (cr.minved.) 

Sweetened,  tested  for  strength,  additional 
to  the  Spirit  Duty,  in  respect  of  the  sugar 

used  therein  Proof  galL 

Additional  on  Imitation  Rum,  Geneva  and 
unenumerated  spirits  sweetened  and  not 

sweetened,  tested  Proof  galL 

Liqueurs,  Cordials,  or  other  preparations  con- 
taining Spirits,  in  bottle,  entered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is 

not  to  be  tested  galL 

Perfumed  spirits 

Additional  if  imported  in  bottle 

(Foreign  Spirits,  methylated,  or  used  in  art 
or  manufacture  are  charged,  per  proof  gallon, 
the  difference  between  Customs  Duty  on 
Foreign  Spirits  and  Excise  Duty  on  British 
Spirits). 

Chloroform  lb. 

Chloral  Hydrate  

Cocoa  or  Chocolate  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  Spirit  has  been  used,  in  addition  to 
any  other  duty  to  which  such  Cocoa  or 

Chocolate  is  at  present  liable  lb. 

Collodion  gall. 

Confectionery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
Spirit  has  been  used,  in  addition  to  any 
other  duty  to  which  such  Confectionery  is 

liable lb. 

Ether,  Acetic  „ 

„ Butyric  galL 

„ Sulphuric „ 

Ethyl  Bromide lb. 

„ Chloride galL 

„ Iodide  of 

Soap,  Transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
spirit  has  been  used  lb. 


£ s.  d. 


0 0 1 


0 0 1 


1 1 5 
1 4 1 
U 1 U 


0 4 4 

0 1 'J 


0 0 0\ 
1 14  U" 


0 0 01 
0 2 
I 1 10 
i 16  6 

0 1 5 

1 1 l'> 

U 19  O 

0 0 3 


(X.B. — The  subject  of  Customs  Duties  is  treated  on  p.  otioj 


COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS 

WITH  SPECIAL  KErERENCE  TO 

THE  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Ale  or  Beer,  a fermented  liquor  made 
from  various  grains  malted  (chiefly 
barley).  Made  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Islands  and  in  Germany.  Burton-on-Trent 
and  Edinburgh  are  famous  for  their  ales, 
Dublin  for  stout,  and  London  for  forter. 
Bavaria  and  Vienna  are  famous  for  beer, 
especially  lager  beer,  which  is  beer  laid  up 
or  stored  before  use.  Wo  import  a certain 
amount  from  Germany  and  Holland.  • 

Alabaster,  a compact  variety  of  gypsum 
or  sulphate  of  lime.  The  best  kinds  jixe 
found  in  Spain  and  Italy ; inferior  in 
Germany  and  Prance.  Made  into  statu- 
ary, vases,  tables,  candlesticks,  etc.,  etc. 
Florence  is  the  centre  of  the  trade. 

Allspice,  Pimento  or  Jamaica  Pepper, 
is  the  dried  berry  of  a West  Indian  plant. 
It  is  used  for  flavouring,  and  is  called  all- 
spice because  it  combines  the  flavours  of 
other  spices. 

Almonds  are  stones  (with  kernels)  of 
the  fruit  of  a tree  of  the  plum  kind.  Those 
sold  in  shops  are  “ sweet  almonds.”  Prom 
” bitter  almonds  ” an  oil  is  obtained 
which  is  used  medicinally,  and  in  con- 
fectionery. Bitter  almonds  are  imported 
from  Morocco ; sweet  almonds  from 
Valencia,  Malaga,  Italy  and  Prance. 

Aloes,  a bitter,  resinous  drug  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  aloes.  It 
is  used  as  a stimulating  and  purgative 
medicine.  The  best  aloes  are  imported 
from  Socotra,  inferior  kinds  from  Arabia 
»nd  Cape  Colony* 


Alpaca  is  a cloth  made  from  the  long 
wool  of  the  Alpaca,  a species  of  llama 
found  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  Chile,  and 
Bolivia,  whence  it  is  imported.  The 
cloth  is  manufactured  in  Yorkshire, 
especially  at  Saltaire,  near  Bradford. 

Alum  is  a double  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potass : white,  transparent,  and  very 
astringent.  It  Is  found  in  China,  Italy, 
South  Scotland,  and  Yorkshire.  It  is  used 
in  calico  printing,  dyeing,  leather  dressing  ; 
by  candle  makers  to  harden  and  whiten 
the  tallow,  and  sometimes  by  bakers  to 
adulterate  bread ; in  medicine,  as  an 
astringent. 

Amber  is  a resinous  substance  found  as 
a fossil,  chiefly  on  the  Prussian  Baltic 
coast,  also  in  the  Duited  States,  East 
Indies,  and  East  Africa.  It  is  used  lor 
pipe  mouth-pieces,  beads,  necklaces, 
handles  of  instruments,  etc. 

Ambergris,  a fragrant,  fatty  substance,  a 
secretion  in  the  intestines  of  the  Sperma- 
ceti Whale.  Found  floating  on  the  ocean 
or  picked  up  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bahamas, 
Brazil,  Africa,  the  East  Indias,  China, 
and  Japan.  It  is  used  as  a perfume. 

Amethyst,  a bluish  or  purple  sub-species 
of  quartz.  The  common  amethyst  is  foun  d 
chiefly  in  Brazil ; also  in  India,  Siberia, 
Germany,  and  Spain.  The  so-called 
oriented  ametliyst  is  really  a bluish  ruby  or 
sapphire.  Amethysts  are  used  for  jewellery. 

Acchovy*  a small  fish  found  In  the 
Msditerrans'm  »ad  the  coasts  of 


Portugal  and  France.  Imported  into 
England  from  the  Mediterranean  in  casks  ; 
much  used  iu  making  Anchovy  sauce  anJ 
paste. 

Anthracite  Coal  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
United  States  and  Soutli  Woles.  It  is 
hard  and  compact,  burns  with  ’reat  heat, 
but  without  flame,  and  is,  therefore,  used 
in  smelting  iron. 

Antimony  is  a whitish,  brittle  metal 
found  in  West  Europe,  the  East  Indies, 
North  America,  Siberia,  and  Mexico.  It 
is  imported  into  England  chiefly  from 
Singapore  and  Borneo,  and  is  used  ia 
medicine,  with  lead  iu  making  printing 
type,  and  with  tin  for  plates  on  which 
music  is  engraved  ; also  in  making 
Britannia  Metal  and  Pewter. 

Apples  are  grown  in  tlie  terapexate  parts 
of  Eiu-ope,  America  and  Australia. 
Imported  into  England  from  the  l uited 
States,  Canada,  Portugal,  and  Tasmania  ; 
dried  apples  from  tlie  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Areca  or  Betel  Nut  is  the  nut  of  an 
Indian  palm,  largely  used  in  the  Past 
to  chew  with  lime  and  the  leaves  of  the 
betel  pepper.  It  is  an  important  article 
of  commerce  in  the  East. 

Arrowroot,  a highly  nutritious  farin- 
aceous substance  extracted  from  tlie  roots 
of  plants  in  Brazil,  West  Indies,  India, 
and  Australis.  A variety  called  Canna 
Arrowroot,  or  " tous  les  mols,”  is  produced 
from  ft  speeips  of  CauDa. 
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Arsenic,  a metal  of  steel  grey  colour 
and  brilliant  lustre,  used  as  an  alloy. 
Oxide  of  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid,  or 
white  arsenic,  is  a deadly  poison,  used  in 
medicine  and  in  the  arts. 

Asbestos  is  a whitish,  fibrous  mineral 
found  in  most  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
Canada.  It  may  be  woven  into  line  cloth, 
which  is  inconsumable  by  Ore.  Blocks  of 
it  are  now  used  in  gas  stoves.  It  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Canada  and  E-ussia. 

Asphalt  is  the  solid  form  of  Bitumen, 
dark  in  colour  and  very  hard.  It  is  found 
in  Germany,  France,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  Swiss  Asphalt  (from  the 
Val  de  Travers)  is  largely  used  in  London 
for  street  paving.  The  varnish  called 
Brunswick  Black  is  made  from  asphalt. 
We  import  it  from  Germany,  British  West 
Indies,  France,  and  Italy. 

Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses  is  a fragrant 
essential  oil  distilled  in  Eastern  countries 
from  rose  leaves.  It  is  very  costly, 
100,000  roses  yielding  only  180  grains. 
It  is  imported  into  England  chiefly  from 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Balkans.  The 
valley  of  the  Maritza  is  famous  for  its  rose 
gardens,  as  is  also  the  district  round 
Grasse,  in  South  France. 

Bacon,  the  salted  and  dried  flesh  of  pigs, 
except  the  thighs,  which  are  similarly 
prepared,  but  sold  separately  as  “ Hams.” 
Produced  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
the  best  is  Wiltshire,  Hants,  and  York- 
shire. Irish  bacon  is  less  carefully  pre- 
pared. Large  quantities  are  imported  from 
the  United  States,  Denmark,  and  Canada. 

Badger  Skins.  Badgers  are  found 
throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Their  skins  are  made  into  a coarse  fur. 
Those  of  the  American  badger  are  the 
finest.  Badgers’  hairs  are  made  into 
painters’  and  other  brushes. 

Balsam,  a resinous,  oily  substance  of 
various  kinds,  obtained  from  the  juices  of 
certain  plants.  Copaiva  Balsam  is 
obtained  from  a tree  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil  ; Canada  Balsam,  comes  from 
Canadian  pines  ; Balsam  or  Syrup  of  Tolu 
from  South  America ; Storax  from  the 
Bast  Indies  ; Balsam  of  Oilead  or  Opo- 
balsam  from  the  Levant.  Used  for 
medicinal  and  other  purposes. 

Bamboos  are  tree  grasses,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  America.  The  hollow 
stems  are  of  immense  use  for  building 
houses  and  bridges,  for  water  pipes, 
masts,  walking-sticks,  fishing  rods,  wicker- 
work, etc.,  etc. 

Bananas  are  the  nutritious  fruit  of  a 
tropical  plant,  and  grow  in  large  bunches, 
each  of  60  to  150  fruits.  Enormous 
quantities  are  now  imported  into  England 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  Plantain,  though  closely 
allied,  requires  cookiug  before  it  is  eaten. 

Barilla,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda, 
obtained  by  burning  marine  plants.  It  is 
found  native  in  Hungary  and  Egypt. 
Used  in  glass  and  soap  making,  and  in 
bleaching. 

Bark  is  the  rind  of  plant  stems  and 
branches,  especially  of  trees.  The  bark 
of  the  oak  is  used  in  tanning  ; that  of  the 
cork-tree  for  making  corks  ; that  of  the 
cinchona  for  quinine.  Cork  bark  is 
imported  from  Spain,  cinchona  from  Peru 
and  India,  bark  for  tanning  from  Natal, 
Belgium,  Algeria,  Yictoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania. 

Barley.  See  Corn. 

Barytes,  the  sulphate  of  Baryta,  the 
heaviest  of  all  earths.  Used  by  painters 
as  a white  paint,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  wall  papers,  paper  collars,  etc. 

Bast  is  the  inner  bark  of  lime  trees. 
Made  into  matting,  it  is  used  by  gardeners 
for  protecting  plants.  It  is  Impprtsd  from 
Bussia. 


Bay-salt,  a coarse  salt  obtained  by 
evaporation  of  sea  water  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  used  in  curing  bacon,  etc. 

Bdellium,  a gummy,  aromatic  re-sin 
obtained  from  trees  in  South-West  Asia, 
Formerly  used  in  compounds  and  plasners. 
sucli  as  diachylon.  The  bdellium  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis  probably 
was  a mineral. 

Bear  Skins  are  obtained  from  the  colder 
parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  ; those 
of  the  brown  bear  from  Russia  and  Siberia, 
of  the  black  bear  from  North  America, 
and  those  of  the  white  bear  from  the 
Polar  regions.  They  are  used  for  clothing, 
and  for  mats,  muffs,  etc.  Imported 
largely  from  Russia  and  North  America. 

Bear’s  Grease  is  the  fat  of  bears,  used  in 
making  pomatum. 

Beaver  is  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  once 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  men’-'- 
hats.  Still  used  for  coate,  rugs,  mate,  etc 
The  beaver  was  once  common  in  Europe  ; 
now  found  only  in  North  America,  whtmce 
the  fur  is  imported. 

Beef,  the  flesh  of  tlie  ox,  is  produ<'ed  in 
large  quantities  in  the  British  Island.^,  but 
much  fresh  beef  is  imported  in  a frozen 
state  from  the  United  States,  the  Argent  ine 
Rej)ublic,  New  Zealand,  and  (.Queensland. 
Salt  beef  is  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

Beer.  See  Ale. 

Benzoin,  or  Gum  Benjamin,  is  a fra- 
grant resin  obtained  from  a tree  in  tlie 
East  Indies.  Used  as  a cosmetic  and  in 
making  incense,  pastilles  for  fumigation, 
and  varnishes. 

Bergamot  is  a perfume  made  from  the 
fruit  rind  of  a species  of  citron  ; imported 
from  Italy. 

Betel.  See  Areca. 

Black-Lead,  Plumbago,  or  Graphite. 

a niin^al  composed  chiefly  of  carbon,  is 
used  in  making  pencils  ami  crucibles,  and 
as  a polish'for  iron  stoves,  etc.  Formerly 
the  best  was  obtained  from  liorrowdale, 
Cumberland  ; but  Ceylon  is  now  the  chief 
source  of  supply. 

Boots  and  Shoes  are  made  in  Great 
Britain,  but  large  ntimbers  are  imported 
fi'om  the  United  States,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Holland. 

Bottles.  See  Class. 

Borax,  a salt  composed  of  boracic  acid 
and  soda,  is  used  in  soldering,  and  as  a 
flux  for  metals  ; also  in  assaying  minerals, 
and  in  preserving  meat,  fish,  etc.  It  is  ’ 
imported  from  Chile,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
Peru. 

Brandy,  an  ardent  spirit,  distilled  from 
wine  and  from  grape  husks.  France 
produces  the  best  brandy,  chiefly  at 
Bordeaux,  Cognac,  Orleans,  RocheUe,  and 
Nantes,  whence  w'e  import  it. 

Brazil-nuts  are  the  nuts  of  a tree 
growTi  in  South  America.  They  are 
enclosed,  18  or  20  together,  in  a hard, 
round  shell.  Imported  largely  from 
Brazil. 

Bristles,  the  short,  coarse  hairs  of  swine, 
chiefly  used  in  brush  making,  are  obtained 
from  China,  Germany,  Russia,  Rengal, 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Butter,  a fat  obtained  by  churning  the 
cream  of  milk  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
British  Islands,  except  the  mountains. 
England  imports  large  and  increasing 
quantities  from  Denmark,  Russia,  Nor- 
mandy, Holland,  Npw  Zealand,  Sweden, 
and  Canada. 

Cacao  or  Cocoa  is  the  seeds  of  the  Cacao 
tree,  which  is  grovm  in  the  West  Indies, 
New  Granada,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Caracas, 
and  Guayaquil.  They  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  beverages,  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  and  of  the  latter  in  solid  cakes 
for  eating. 

Camphor  is  a white  substance  with  a 
strongs  pungeut  eroejl,  obtained  ^rom  the 


i oil  of  two  trees  in  China,  Japan,  i’ormosa, 
i and  the  Ki.m  Indies,  v.ijence  it  L exported. 
: It  is  used  in  medicine  aiid  as  u diain- 
! fectant. 

Canes  are  tlie  slender  stems  of  varioui 
■^rat'^-like  palm.-  fc.n.aj  in  i.'.e  hotter  parts 
of  the  Ea  i.  'J'hc  coinn  o:..'  i < .ne-  used 
in  j.ngland  are  ruttuns.  .■  ui<  li  un  leauily 
bplif,  and  used  !■;  ?■  siniit'  cljair 

! bottOJiiS,  ba  krU-,  etc.  bon '.oos  ; re  used 
I in  the  I.a.st  f<ir  bi:ilisin.r  liO'i-f-,  t Liiges, 
etc.,  and  in  bnglaijd  for  .n  aid  / lu.-niture. 

■ Malacca  canes  are  niaue  ij.to  v.alking- 
, siii-k-.  Our  chief  imporis  .'ire  from  tne 

.'traita  .-'etilements,  Cnina,  .Japan,  and 
, Hong  Kong. 

Caoutchouc,  or  India  Rubber,  -m  elastic 
- Bun-Utiice  olitfiii.eu  fron.  tiie  ji.ir-es  of 
various  Iro;  ;>  al  tree--.  H v ,,s  flr-t  ust-d 
for  rui.biiit'  out  ['eni  LI  mark.-,  wk*  ijce  its 
name  of  lioha  Jiuhotr.  Ji  is  iiov.  ehieiiy 
a..i-!d  in  lui.kmu'  v. aK-rj.roof  cloihiriC'.  and 
; ne  tyri.-.  of  motor  ca; iind  other  l■.■.r^iam•<3. 

' It  L iiii]  (irte.i  i"  Lrue  qua/it.t iea  from 
Brazil,  and  iri  bn  • a'  f r.is  fri.im  Y tat 
• Africa  and  liie  ‘ i.rm.j  tes. 

I Capers,  tiie  pict.:<  i in..-  of  a plant 
grov,  ni.,  ileu 111. rrar. can  countries.  Used 
1 -lii-  fly  as  a connijiicrd. 

; Carpets  are  lar  ■ Iv  n sr.ufactured  in 
I'.ngl  ind  and  .''l•o:l..l^';,  \S  ilton,  .^sininsitT, 
land  Kid'h  ; rt  iubti-r  '.jiiiig  ih'ir  nantc.-  to 
i didfi  i-rit  kinds.  < 'i  i-ts  ..n,i  rui.'s  are  still 
I imjjoried  irurn  lii  . , ! t-r.-ia,  and  tlie 
; Kabt  It,  i.f  1,  I lit  (ircat  I'.ritain  is  thecentre 

■ of  riirja  t Hiunui  .cturnig. 

Cassia  Bark  is  oi  lam  d froni  a species 
of  l .'irel  in  il'C  ) i-t  li  ;li  Jmiia,  and 
Chin.i.  .t  is  u-c.!  ns  -i  i-  e,  leiioli  like 
ciiirianain,  for  whic!.  T i-  uiien  uh-tituud. 

. Ga--  , tie,-  are  ai.-n  ii-ed  :is  a -]aLe. 
Ollier  val■il•Iie^  of  ca.-sia  ari  seM  as  senna, 
it  is  ime,,;  led  friui'  ( l.imi.  Ii.d  nnd  .Java. 

Catecl’.u  Is  a hrovvn  iij-i’i'-ateJ  juice, 
extraep- i frniii  , :i  acacia  grown  in  India 
and  i dirnia.  Used  in  tanmi.g,  dyeing,  and 
as  a drug. 

Cadle.  Om  ii  are  porte  d in  large 
j numi  ers  from  tlie  I nite-r  ."laTe?  and 
( Canad  n smaller  nunil  ers  from  the  Argcn- 
; tine  I :<■!  mi  lie. 

i Caviare  is  prepared  from  tiie  roe  of 
sttirueoris,  .spiced  and  s a t<>d.  It  is  a 
favourite  delii  acy  in  Ru-'ia,  the  best 
being  produced,  near  Astra k.nn,  whence 
small  quantities  are  exported  to  Italy  and 
England. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  a very  pungent  species 
of  pepper  produced  from  caps'eums.  It 
is  imported  from  the  W est  and  East  Indies 
and  Ci  yenne,  and  is  used  in  cooking. 

Cedar  is  the  wood  of  various  trees,  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  being  the  largest. 
Havana  cedar  is  used  in  making  the  insides 
of  furniture,  boxes,  etc.  AnoHier  variety 
is  used  in  pencil  making.  A harder  kind 
is  used  in  the  West  Indies  in  shipbuilding. 
Cedar  is  imported  from  North  America, 
West  Indies,  New  South  Wales,  etc. 

Cements  are  mixtures  used  for  uniting 
stone  and  brick-work.  Ordinary  cement 
is  a mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  sand  ; 
Portland  cement  is  composed  of  chalk  and 
clay  or  mud  in  the  ratio  of  3 to  I.  After 
mixing  it  is  dried,  then  burned  in  a kiln, 
then  ground  to  powder.  Cement  is 
manufactured  largely  on  the  Lower 
Thames  and  Medway.  Much  is  imported 
from  Belgium. 

Cheese  is  the  curd  of  milk,  separated 
from  the  whey  and  pressed  into  moulds. 
Large  quantities  are  made  in  England, 
Cheshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somerset,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Leicestershh-e  being  the  chief 
counties.  Very  large  quantities  are  im- 
ported from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Holland.  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Chicory,  the  roasted  roots  of  a plant; 
that  grows  wild  all  over  Europe. 

Chliliss,  See  Cayenne  Pepper, 
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China  or  Porcelain  is  fine  earthenware, 
called  China  because  first  brought  from 
that  country.  It  is  now  manufactured 
in  all  European  countries,  the  Dresden, 
Bevres,  and  Staffordshire  wares  being  most 
esteemed.  Our  chief  imports  are  from 
Germany,  Holland,  and  France.  See 
Pottery. 

Cider  is  the  fermented  juice  of  apples, 
and  is  largely  manufactured  in  Worcester- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Somerset,  and  Devon; 
also  in  Normandy,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States.  From  the  last  large 
quantities  are  imported  into  England. 

Clocks  are  time  pieces  whose  motions 
are  regulated  by  a pendulum.  Large 
numbers  are  manufactured  in  England, 
London  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade. 
Large  numbers  are  imported  from  Belgium 
and  the  United  States. 

Cloves,  the  dried  flower-buds  of  a 
plant,  a native  of  the  Moluccas  and 
Philippines,  used  as  a spice. 

Coal  is  a rock  of  vegetable  origin  com- 
posed chiefly  of  carbon  and  bitumen,  and 
found  in  layers  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Anthracite  coal  is  chiefly  carbon 
and  burns  without  flame.  Bituminous 
coal  flames  when  kindled.  Coal  Ls  largely 
used  for  heating  and  cooking,  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  and  the  production  of 
steam.  It  is  plentiful  in  Great  Britain,  the 
chief  coal-fields  being  in  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  South 
Wales,  Cumberland,  Somerset,  and  the 
Midlands ; near  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  in  Fife  and  Clackmannan  ; small 
quantities  in  Ireland.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  coal  is  plentiful  in  Belgium, 
France,  Prussia,  Silesia,  Eussia,  and  Spain. 
Enormous  quantities  are  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  smaller  quantities  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  exports  many  millions  of  tons 
annually. 

Cocoa.  See  Cacao. 

Cocoa  Nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  Cocoa- 
Nut  Palm,  which  grows  in  most  tropical 
countries.  They  are  used  as  food,  and  an 
oil  extracted  from  the  fruit  is  used  in  the 
East  as  butter,  and  imported  into  England 
for  candle-making.  The  nuts  are  imported 
chiefly  from  the  West  Indies. 

Cod,  a valuable  food  fish  caught  in  vast 
numbers  off  the  Newfoundland  Bank  and 
in  the  North  Sea.  Cod-liver  oil  is  obtained 
from  its  liver. 

Coffee  is  the  berries  of  a tree  grown  in 
Brazil,  Colombia,  the  southern  United 
States,  the  British  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  Costa  Eica,  whence  it  is  imported  into 
England.  The  best  comes  from  Arabia, 
but  by  far  the  largest  quantity  comes  from 
Brazil. 

Coir  is  the  coarse  fibre  which  surrounds 
the  shells  of  cocoa-nuts.  It  is  used  for 
making  boat  ropes,  matting,  sail-cloth, 
and  brushes.  It  is  imported  largely  from 
Ceylon  and  India. 

Condensed  Milk.  See  Milk. 

Copal  is  a resin  obtained  from  two  trees, 
one  in  the  West,  the  other  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
It  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Copal  Varnish, 

Copper  is  the  well-known  reddish  metal, 
next  to  iron  the  most  useful  in  manu- 
factures. It  is  very  abundant,  being 
mined  in  Chile,  Peru,  Spain,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
and  the  United  States.  Our  chief  imports 
of  copper  ore  are  from  Chile,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Pern  ; of  copper  bars,  blocks, 
ingots,  from  United  States  and  Chile. 

Copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
yielding  cocoa-nut  oil. 

Coral  is  the  .secretion,  in  the  form  of  cells, 
of  minute  marine  polypes.  Chief  sources 
of  supply,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  tjie  Ipdje?,  ?',he  pink  or 


red  coral  Ls  used  largely  in  England  in 
ms-king  ornaments,  buttons,  beads,  etc. 
Black  Coral  is  much  prized  in  India. 

Cork  is  the  thick  fungous  bark  of  a species 
of  oak,  called  the  cork-tree,  abundant  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  and 
North  Africa.  Cork  is  made  into  stoppers 
for  casks  and  bottles,  and,  on  account  of 
its  lightness,  into  lifebelts  and  jackets, 
and  parts  of  lifeboats.  It  is  imported 
chiefly  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Manu- 
factured cork  is  imported  also  from 
France. 

Com  or  Grain  is  the  seed  of  various  plants, 
the  chief  being  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  maize.  Much  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
is  grown  in  the  British  Isles  ; rye  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe ; maize 
chiefly  in  the  United  States,  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  America  and  South  Europe. 
Wheat  is  used  ( as  are  oats  also  in  Scotland) 
for  grinding  into  meal  for  food : oats  are 
nsed  in  England  chiefly  as  food  for  horses  ; 
barley  is  made  into  malt  for  use  by 
l)rewers  and  distillers ; maize,  when  ground, 
is  used  in  cornflour,  for  food  ; and.  un-  ; 
mound,  as  food  for  fowls,  etc.  England  j 
imports  wheat  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  South  Eussia,  Argentina,  British 
India,  and  Canada,  The  amount  from 
the  United  States  is  decreasing,  that  from 
India  and  Canada  increasing.  Barley 
is  imported  from  South  Eussia,  Turkey, 
Eloumania,  and  the  Western  United  States; 
oats  from  Eu-ssia,  Eoumania,  and  Ger- 
many ; maize  from  the  T'nited  States, 
Argentina,  Eoumania,  and  South  Eu.ssia  • 
rye  from  Canada,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States. 

Cotton  is  the  down  which  covers  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton  plant.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  Southern  United  States.  Egypt, 
British  India,  and  Brazil,  whence  it  is 
imported  into  England.  Much  of  the 
oil-cake  used  in  cattle  feeding  is  made 
from  cotton  seeds  after  an  oil  has  been 
extracted. 

Creosote,  obtained  by  distillation  from 
wood-tar,  is  largely  used  for  preserving 
timber. 

Crystal  is  a transparent  mineral  of 
geometrical  form,  found  in  Brazil,  Mada- 
gascar, Switzerland,  and  Prance ; used  as 
articles  of  ornament.  The  Cairngorm  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  is  a species  of 
crystal. 

Currants,  See  Grapes. 

Cypress  Wood  is  the  wood  of  a coniferous 
tree,  and  is  of  unique  durability.  It  is 
grown  in  East  and  North-East  Europe, 
and  in  China  and  India  ■ has  been  used  in 
the  making  of  mummy  chests  and  coffins. 

Dates  are  the  nutritious  fruit  of  the 
date  palm,  cultivated  largely  in  Turkey, 
Wastern  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  Arabia, 
where  they  form  the  chief  article  of  food. 
They  are  imported  into  England  from 
Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and  Tunis,  and  are 
used  as  a dried  fruit. 

Deals  are  long  planks  of  fir  or  pine  over 
7 inches  in  width,  used  largely  by  car- 
penters. They  are  imported  from  the 
Baltic  ports  of  Russia,  and  from  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Canada. 

Diamonds,  the  most  valuable  of  precious 
stones,  are  remarkable  for  hardness  and 
brilliancy.  They  are  found  in  India, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Brazil,  South  Africa,  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  Australia.  Besides 
being  worn  as  ornaments,  diamonds,  from 
their  extreme  hardness,  are  used  in  cutting 
other  gems  and  glass.  Om’  chief  imports 
are  from  South  Africa.  Brazil  and  India. 

Down,  the  fine,  soft  feathers  from  the 
breast  of  certain  birds,  especially  the  eider 
duck,  is  imported  chiefly  from  Scandinavia, 
bireenland,  and  Iceland.  It  is  much  used 
in  stuffing  quilts,  beds,  and  coverlets. 
Swan’s  down  is  largely  imported  from 
Dantjis, 


Ebony  is  a hard,  black  wood,  the  heart 
of  a tree  found  in  most  hot  countries  in 
the  East.  It  is  used  for  inlaying,  mosaio 
work,  and  turnery  ; also  in  making  piano 
keys,  musical  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, handles  of  knives,  etc.  It  is 
imported  chiefly  from  the  Mauritius, 
Madsigascar,  Ceylon,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Eggs.  Fowls’  eggs  are  very  largely 
imported  into  England  from  Russia, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Eider-down,  the  down  taken  from  the 
nests  of  the  Eider  Duck,  in  Iceland  and 
northern  countries. 

Emerald,  The,  is  a precious  stone  of  a 
rich  green  colour,  obtained  from  Colombia, 
Egypt,  Germany,  Venezuela,  and  Russia. 

Emery  is  a dark-coloured,  very  hard 
mineral,  which  is  used  in  a powdered  state 
in  polishing  precious  stones,  metals,  glass, 
marble,  etc.  Emery  paper  is  paper 
covered  with  emery  powder  and  used  in 
polishing. 

Ermine  is  the  fur  of  an  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind,  which  in  the  winter  of  cold 
latitudes  becomes  white,  except  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  which  remains  black.  This 
white  fur,  made  up  with  the  tail  tips  at 
resular  intervals,  is  used  for  the  state  robes 
of  kings  and  nobles.  The  robes  of  judges 
and  magistrates  are  lined  with  ermine,  as 
emblematic  of  purity.  Ermine  is  imported 
from  Norway.  Lapland.  Siberia,  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  territories. 

Esparto  Grass  is  a coarse  grass  found  in 
>outh  Europe  and  North  Africa,  whence 
it  is  imported  into  England  to  be  used  in 
paper  making. 

Feathers  are  produced  in  the  rur.al 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  those  of 
fowls,  but  large  quantities  are  imported 
from  Germany  and  France.  Feathers  are 
much  used  in  stuffing  beds,  cushions,  etc., 
and  enormous  quantities  are  used  in 
millinery  for  ornament.  Ornamental 
feathers  are  imported  chiefly  from  France, 
Holland  and  South  Africa. 

Figs  are  the  fruit  of  a tree  grown  in  all 
the  countries  of  Southern  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  Dried  and  packed  in  boxes 
and  baskets,  they  are  exported  to  England, 
the  best  coming  from  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Fir.  See  Pine. 

Flax  is  an  annual  plant  C7i«w??z)  from  the 
rotted  fibrous  stalks  of  which  hnen  is 
produced.  It  is  grown  in  the  British 
Islands,  but  chiefly  for  its  seed.  Linseed, 
w'hence  also  linseed  oil  and  oil  cake  are 
made.  For  the  manufacture  of  linen,  flax 
is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Eussia 
and  Belgium.  New  Zealand  Flax  is  the 
very  strong  fibre  of  a wild  plant  in  New 
Zealand,  and  is  imported  for  making  ropes, 
mats,  sail-cloth  etc. 

Flour  and  Wheatmeal  are  very  largely 
imported  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ; smaller  quantities  from  Austria 
and  Prance. 

Flowers.  Fresh  flowers  are  imported 
largely  from  France.  Bulbous  and  tuber- 
ous roots  of  many  flowers  chiefly  daffodils, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  anemones,  and 
crocuses  are  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  Holland  and  Belgium,  Haarlem  being 
the  centre  of  the  trade.  Rose  trees  and 
other  plants  are  also  imported  thence. 
Flower  seeds  are  chiefly  imported  from 
Prance.  Artificial  flow^ers  are  brought 
chiefly  from  France  and  Holland. 

Furs  are  the  skins  of  certain  animals 
covered  with  short,  fine,  soft  hair,  prepared 
for  use  as  clothing,  especially  in  colder 
climates.  They  are  chiefly  imported  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
(especially  Eussia),  and  North  America. 
The  most  important  are  those  of  the  seal, 
from  the  Pribylov  Islands  (Behring  Sea) 
the  ermine  and  sable  (w’hich  see) ; bear 
(see  Bearskins) ; chinchilla,  a rat  abundant 
in  Cihle;  hadger,  otter,  hare,  rat>hit, 
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aud  lynx.  Rabbit  skins  in  enormous 
qiiantities  are  imported  from  Aastralia, 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  Belgium  and 
France.  Tiger  and  leopard  skins,  used 
chiefly  as  mats,  reach  us  from  India. 

Gail  Nuts  are  vegetable  excrescences 
produced  by  insects  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  bark  or  leaves  of  plants  or  trees. 
Those  produced  on  oaks  are  most  valuable 
and  are  largely  used  in  ink  making,  dyeing, 
and  in  medicine.  They  are  imported  from 
the  Levant,  China,  and  Persia. 

Gin  is  a spirit  distilled  from  rye  and 
barley.  It  is  largely  used  as  a beverage 
in  England,  especially  in  London,  where 
large  quantities  are  manufactured. 

Ginger  is  the  hot  and  spicy  root  of  a 
plant  grown  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  Sierra  Leone,  whence  it  is  imported. 
It  is  largely  used  in  cookery  and  medicine. 

Glass  is  a more  or  less  transparent 
substance  made  by  fusing  salts  and 
metallic  oxides  with  silica.  It  is  used  in 
various  ways,  for  windows,  drinking 
vessels,  bottles,  optical  instruments,  vases, 
clock  and  watch  faces,  etc.  Much  glass  is 
made  in,  and  a certain  amount  exported 
from,  Britain,  but  enormous  quantities 
are  imported  from  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  Glass  bottles  are  largely 
imported  from  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  Belgium. 

Gloves  are  made  of  leather,  fur,  silk, 
cotton,  and  wool.  They  are  largely  made 
in  London,  Yeovil,  Worcester,  Woodstock, 
Leominster,  and  Ludlow.  Large  numbers 
of  leather  gloves  are  imported  from  Franc^e, 
where  Paris  aud  Grenoble  are  the  chief 
seats  of  the  manufacture ; also  from 
Germany  and  Belgium. 

Gold  is  a heavy,  yellow  metal,  very 
malleable  and  ductile.  It  is  much  used 
in  coinage,  making  ornaments,  and  in 
gilding.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  in 
modern  times  are  California,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Transvaal,  and  (since  1896) 
the  district  of  Klondyke,  North-West 
Canada. 

Grapes,  the  fimit  of  the  vine,  are  im- 
ported from  Spain,  especially  Malaga,  and 
in  a dried  state,  as  raisins  from  Spain, 
Turkey,  and  the  Levant ; and  as  currants, 
small  dried  grapes,  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  Patras,  in  Greece. 

Graphite.  See  Black-Lead. 

Ground  Nuts,  the  seeds  of  a plant 
which  are  largely  exported  from  West 
Africa  and  yield  an  oil  for  burning  and 
for  table  use. 

Guano  is  the  dung  of  sea  fowl,  found  on 
the  coast  and  islands  of  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
whence  it  is  sent  to  England  to  be  used 
in  a powdered  state  as  manure.  Fish 
Guano  is  now  coming  much  into  favour. 
It  is  made  from  fish  and  fish  offal  dried 
and  ground.  It  reaches  England  in  large 
quantities  from  Norway  and  Newfound- 
land. 

Gum  is  a juice  which  exudes  from 
the  barks  of  several  trees.  Gum  Arabic, 
the  most  important,  is  imported  from 
North  Africa,  Turkey,  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  much  used  for  adhesive  pm-poses. 
Copal  is  used  in  making  varnish.  The 
best  comes  from  the  East  Indies  ; other 
kinds  from  the  West  Indies,  Guinea,  and 
America.  Gum  animi  is  similarly  used, 
and  is  imported  from  South  America. 
Fragacanth,  from  Asia  Minor,  is  used  by 
confectioners.  Assajeetida^  imported  from 
Persia  and  India,  is  used  as  a drug,  and 
is  noted  for  its  disagreeable  smell, 

Gutta  Percha  is  the  hardened  juice  of 
trees  found  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
ft  is  easily  moulded  and  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes — such  as  the  making 
of  belting,  hose-pipes,  boot-soles,  and  for 
insulating  telegraph  cables.  Our  chief 
imports  are  from  the  Straits  Settlements, 
both  of  men  and  of  animals,  le 


extensively  imported  into  England  from 
various  European  countries,  especially  the 
northern.  Human  hair  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wigs,  and  also  as  false 
hair.  Camel's  hair  is  chiefly  imported  j 
from  China,  and  is  used  in  making  | 
artists’  brushes.  Horsehair  is  made  into 
hair  cloth,  and  is  used  by  upholsterers  for  I 
stuffing,  and  by  fishing-line  makers,  j 
Coarser  kinds  of  hair  are  made  into  brushc‘;.  i 
Goat’s  hair  Ls  largely  imported  from  • 
British  India,  China,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Hams.  Bee  Bacon. 

Hats.  Silk  hats,  with  backs  of  wool, 
are  manufactured  in  England,  in  London 
and  Coventry  ; straw  hats  in  Bedfordshire.  , 
Luton  and  Dumstable  being  the  chief  ' 
centres,  but  the  straw  plait  used  there  is 
now  largely  imported  from  Tu.scany  and 
Leghorn.  Panama  hats  are  made  of  the 
narrow  strips  of  the  leaves  of  a plant 
grown  in  Central  America,  and  of  such  | 
extreme  fineness  that  a hat  sometimea  cost--  ; 
many  pounds.  Felt  hats  are  made  in 
England  chiefly  of  the  fur  of  rabbits, 
hares,  beavers,  etc.  Straw  hats  are  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Belgium  and  Franco,  i 

Hemp  is  a plant  who-e  fibrous  hark  is  ' 
used  for  coarse  cloth  and  c(,rd.acr-.  It 
Ls  largely  eximrted  from  Russia,  G>;nir  ny 
and  Italy.  A special  kii'  l,  known  ' 
Manila  Hemp,  comes  from  the  Philippine 
and  Ladronc  Islands. 

Hempsecd  is  used  as  a food  for  liriB 
and  for  the  extraction  of  oil.  * 

Herring.  In  spite  of  the  vn  t numbers 
caught  by  BritL'*h  fishermen,  a large 
quantity  is  imported  from  fcweden  and 
Norway. 

Hides  are  the  skins  of  beasts,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  ox,  cow,  horse, 
buffalo,  etc.  They  are  imported  in  great 
quantities  for  the  manuf:u-ture  of  leather,  i 
from  Holland,  South  America,  Ciiina,  ' 
Ru.ssia,  and  the  East  Indie.s. 

Hollands,  or  Geneva,  is  a kind  of  gin  made  ' 
In  Holland  and  Germany,  and  flavoured 
with  Juniper-berry  juice.  It  L"!  i hiefly  ! 
imported  from  Holland.  ; 

Honey  is  a thick,  sweet  fluid  collected  ' 
by  bees  from  flowers.  Large  quantities  : 
arc  produced  in  Great  Britain,  but  some  , 
is  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies.  | 

Horns  of  various  animats,  especially  the  | 
ox,  deer,  buffalo,  and  sheep  are  heated  or  i 
soaked,  and  pressed  into  various  shape-s  j 
to  make  knife  and  other  handles,  combs,  j 
knobs,  spoons,  boxes,  button-s,  etc.  Our  i 
chief  imports  are  from  British  India  and 
Argentina. 

Horses,  Mares,  and  Geldings  are  im- 
ported in  large  numbers  fr'om  Belgium  and 
France. 

Ice.  Although  much  is  obtained  at 
home  in  severe  winters,  enormous 
quantities  are  imported  from  Norway, 
chiefly  from  Wenham  Lake. 

Indigo  is  a blue  colouring  matter 
obtained  from  the  indigo  plant,  a native  of 
India,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
whence  most  is  imported. 

Iron  is  a metal,  hard,  durable,  and  very 
malleable  when  heated.  Large  quantities 
are  produced  in  many  parts  of  England, 
South  Scotland,  arid  Wales.  Its  uses  in 
manufactures,  railways,  ship-building,  etc., 
etc.,  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Isinglass,  a gelatine  prepared  from  the 
air-bladder  of  the  sturueon  and  other 
fishes  and  used  in  confectionery  and  for 
clarifying  w'ines. 

Ivory  is  a hard,  white,  opaque  substance 
obtained  fr’om  elephants’  tusks,  and  also 
from  those  of  the  walrus  and  fossil  mam- 
moths. It  is  easily  turned  and  polished, 
and  is  much  used  for  making  handles, 
parts  of  various  instruments,  billiard  balls, 
chessmen,  boxes,  etc. 

Jut©  is  a fibre  obtained  from  the  inner 
bark  of  two  species  of  plants  of  th?  lime 


tree  order.  It  is  manufactured  into  cord- 
age, coarse  cloth,  and  carpets,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Britain  being 
Dundee.  .Almost  the  whole  of  our  imports 
of  raw  jute  come  from  Bengal,  but  large 
quantities  of  Jute  Yam  reat-h  us  from 
France  and  Belgium,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  manufactured  lute  from 
Bengal. 

Lac  is  a resinous  substance  produced 
by  an  insect,  principally  on  the  banyan 
tree.  Various  forms  are  stick-lac,  seeu- 
lac,  and  .-hell-lac.  .'^liell-lac  Ls  used  in 
making  varrii.sh,  sealing-wax,  aiid  hats. 
It  is  imported  chieily  from  B.engal. 

L?.ce,  a fabric  of  fine  threads  of  linen, 
silk,  or  cotton,  forming  a net,  used  a.-  an 
ornament  in  cre-.s.  Machine-made  luce  is 
manufactured  at  Xotiingham,  Leice.-ter, 
and  Derby.  I'.ru  -els  and  N alencieniies 
have  long  been  famous  for  lace,  but  tiicse 
are  i.nitated  in  Jdjgbmd.  Our  chif-f 
imporTs  ure  from  France,  Holland,  and 
Belmum. 

Lambskins,  are  largely  u.scd  for  clothing, 
ttio-o  from  .^-trukliin  especially  being 
vulic  1 for  tlioir  re  h.  b!;v<  k,  t/lossy  fur. 

Lead  h a bc.iW  metal  of  a dull,  bluL-h 
whitecolour.  Being  -oft,  fiu<'tile,  and  malle- 
able it  is  much  ii-ed  in  maeing  water  and 
gas  and  (as  hie  ct  load)  for  roofit  'j, 

lining  ' i.-t'  '■i;-,  etc.  It  is  still  produced 
in  tne  B.riti-li  1 slands,  but  cliii  fly  in  Spam 
and  the  I'niiCil  ."tates.  Fin  and  Sheet 
Lead  arc  ; arcely  imported  from  Si'airi, 
New  .'^oudi  'A  ali  s,  and  ibe  Fniud  Mates. 

Leather  is  Ii  a ir  by  prt-naring  atiin.aLs’ 
skin-,  .-o  a-  to  rentier  them  waterproof, 
tough,  ana  dnr  il  ie,  the  hair  Leim’  first 
removed.  Jr  is  n.-td  in  the  niamifa  ture 
of  boobs,  slioiM,  and  gloves,  barnes.-, 
carriage;,  Straps  for  n..icl.iriery.  book- 
COM  c-,  etc.  Mill  h i-  [iro  1;  a li  in  England, 
but  1 .I  CC  quani  itics, dre  -■  d and  undressed, 
reach  us  frum  the  I'nited  Mates,  ami  of 
nil'll  essed  from  BriiL'h  India,  chiefly 

iluilra.S. 

Lemons  arc  fruits  reseml  ling  oranges, 
but  w.th  a n ore  ui-id  ilavour,  and  are 
grown  in  and  imported  from  South  Europe, 
e.-'i  crially  Italy  aj.d  -^nHin.  Lemons  are 
used  an  an  anti--  orbiuic,  in  making 
lemonade  and  other  drinks,  and  preserves. 

Linseed,  tlie  -eed  of  er  mmon  flax.  The 
oil  from  l le  seed  is  u-cd  in  the  making  of 
linoleum,  in  oil-paintinL',  and  in  the 
compi>;ition  of  varnishes  and  of  printers’ 
ink.  The  reii  make^  oil-cake.s  for  cattle. 

Lobsters  are  large,  long-tailed,  crus- 
tacean-. u.sed  for  food,  found  largely  in 
the  Bcilly  Islands  and  Cornwall ; also  in 
Scotland.  Larce  quantities  are  imported 
from  Norway  and  Newfloundland.  Canned 
I.obsters  are  largely  imported  from 

Canada. 

Logwood  is  the  wood  of  a tree  growing 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  especially  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
dyeing,  producing  purple  and  black 

colours.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from 

Honduras.  Hayti,  and  >t.  Domingo. 

Macaroni  is  an  article  of  food  made 
from  wlieat  flour  into  tubes,  largely  made 
in  and  exported  from  Naples.  Ver  i- 
celli  is  another  form  in  smaller  tubes  (little 
worms). 

Mace.  See  Nutmegs. 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  steam 
engines,  mill-work,  electrical,  agricultural, 
and  textile  machinery,  sewing  machines, 
motor  cars  and  cycles,  bicycles,  etc.,  etc., 
is  imported  in  enormous  quantities  from 
the  United  States,  and  (less)  from  Ger- 
many and  Beltrium. 

Madder,  a plant  groxvn  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  other  European  countries, 
and  India.  From  the  roots  is  produced 
a valuable  dye  used  for  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods,  and  by  artists  ; it  ia  isa« 
ported  from  the  Nstherlands* 
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Mahogany  is  the  hard  wood  of  a large 
tree  in  South  America,  of  a rich  brown  or 
red  colour,  and  capable  of  a high  polish. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  used  in  furniture 
making  and  in  internal  house  decoration. 
The  logs  are  imported  from  British  and 
French  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  and  the  United  States. 

Maize.  See  Corn. 

M^ble.  The  term  is  applied  to  any 
compact,  calcareous  stone,  beautiful  and 
capable  of  high  polish.  There  are  many 
varieties : — Parian  and  Carrara  are  white ; 
Verde  Antico,  Qiallo  Antico,  Rosso  Antico, 
and  Nero  Antico  being  green,  yellow,  red, 
and  black  respectively.  Our  chief  imports 
are  from  Italy. 

Margarine  or  Bntterine  is  a manufacture 
of  ox  and  other  fats  sold  as  an  imitation  of 
butter.  Large  quantities  are  imported 
from  Holland. 

Matches  are  small  splints  of  wood  tipped 
with  some  chemical  compound  which  will 
ignite  by  friction.  Safety  Matches  are  so 
tipped  that  they  will  ignite  only  by  rubbing 
on  a side  of  the  box  which  is  covered  v/ith 
phosphorus  mixed  with  ground  glass. 
Matches  are  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  in  England,  especially  in 
London,  but  enormous  numbers  of  boxes 
are  imported  from  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
Norway. 

Mats  are  textures  of  sedges,  rushes,  or 
straw  used  to  lay  down  in  halls,  rooms, 
floors,  etc. ; for  packing  figs,  dates,  etc.  Im- 
ported from  India  : bast  mats  from  Russia. 

MOTCury  or  Quicksilver,  a silver-white 
metal,  used  medicinally,  in  separating  gold 
and  silver  in  ores,  in  the  backs  of  looking- 
glasses,  and  in  making  barometers  and 
thermometers.  It  is  imported  almost 
entirely  from  Spain. 

Milk  is  the  opaque  white  or  yellowish 
liquid  secretion  with  whicli  mammals 
Buckle  their  young.  It  contains  all  the 
ingredients  of  a perfect  food,  and  is, 
therefore,  used  as  an  article  of  diet  for 
adults  as  well  as  infante  all  over  the  world, 
that  of  the  cow  being  most  used.  Prom 
it  are  made  Butter  and  Cheese  (whioli  see). 
Milk  is  produced  all  over  the  British 
Islands,  except  in  mountain  districts, 
but  Condensed  Milk  is  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  I'rance,  Holland  and 
Switzerland. 

Millet  is  the  gi'ain  of  an  East  Indian 
grass,  now  largely  cultivated  .in  Soutli 
Europe,  as  well  aa  in  tlie  East  and  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  North  Africa,  grow- 
ing well  in  light,  sandy  soil.  It  is 
used  as  food  for  man  in  the  Bast ; as  food 
for  fowls  in  Europe.  Two  varieties  are 
known  as  Dhourra  and  Sorglnim. 

Mohair,  fine  wool  of  the  Angora  goat, 
a native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  now  success- 
fully bred  in  South  Africa.  Exported  in 
large  quantities  to  England. 

Molasses,  the  viscid,  uncrystallizable 
syrup  which  runs  from  sugar  in  process  of 
refining,  is  imported  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  Cuba,  and  Egypt,  and  used 
for  sweetening  under  the  names  of  Treade 
and  Golden  Syrup. 

Morocco,  a fine  kind  of  leather,  prepared 
from  goat  skins,  coloured  red  or  yellow. 
It  is  used  in  bookbinding,  chair-covering, 
etc. 

Mother  ol  Pearl,  a shining  substance 
forming  the  internal  part  of  the  shell  of 
the  pearl-oyster.  Exported  from  Queens- 
land and  Ceylon.  Used  for  knife-handles, 
buttons,  etc. 

Motors  and  Motor  Cycles  arc  locomotive 
machines,  propelled  by  electricity,  steam, 
or  petrol,  and  used  on  ordinary  roads. 
They  are  largely  made  in  Great  Britain, 
but  numbers  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Nickel  is  a grayish  metal,  very  ductile 
and  malleable,  much  used  in  alloys,  e.g. 


German  or  Nickel  Silver,  Belgian  coinage  ; 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It 
is  found  in  Westphalia,  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States, 
whence  it  is  exported  to  England. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  largely  imported  from 
Iquique  in  Chile  and  used  as  a manure. 

Nutmegs  are  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  They 
are  ground  or  grated  and  used  for  flavour- 
ing. The  second  coat  or  skin  of  the 
nuts  Is  Mace,  winch  is  similarly  used.  Oil 
of  Nutmegs  is  obtained  by  crushing  small 
nutmegs. 

Nuts.  Brazil  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the 
Juvia  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon.  Hazel  nuts  ai’e  imported 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  the 
best,  “ Barcelonas,”  coming  from  Taixa- 
gona.  See  also  Cocoa  Nut  and  Walnut. 

Oak.  The  Oak  is  a genus  of  trees  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
Oak  is  the  chief  forest  tree  of  England, 
and  its  timber  was,  in  earlier  days,  most 
valuable  in  shipbuilding.  It  is  now  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  many 
other  thing.s  where  strength  and  durability 
are  required.  Much  is  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Oak  bark 
is  used  for  tanning,  dyeing,  and  medicinal 
purposes.  The  cork  oak,  from  which  cork 
is  obtained,  grows  in  Prance,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  whence  large  quantities  cf  cork 
are  imported. 

Oats.  See  Corn. 

Oils  are  of  various  kinds.  Fired  oils  or 
fats  are  either  animal  or  vegetable. 
Animal  oils  are  obtained  from  whales, 
herrings,  cod,  and  other  fish ; vegetable 
oils  from  olives,  palms,  linseed,  nuts, 
castor,  bemp,  poppy,  etc.  Whale  and  fish 
oils  are  Imported  from  Newfoundland, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States  ; 
Castor  Oil  from  Belgium,  France,  and 
Bengal ; Cocoa  Nut  Oil  from  Ceylon,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Madras  ; Olive  Oil  from 
Spain  and  Italy  ; Palm  Oil  from  British 
West  Africa  and  Germany. 

Oils,  Volatile.  See  Petroleum. 

Olives  are  the  fruit  of  a tree  grown  in 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  Their  chief  value  is  in  the 
oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  flesliy 
covering  of  the  seeds.  The  oil  is  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  and  woollen. 

Onions  are  bulbs  of  acrid,  pungent 
flavour,  which  form  a valuable  article  of 
food,  especially  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
They  are  grow'n  in  Ml  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  onions  are  milder  in 
flavour  than  English  garden  onions,  and 
are  very  largely  imported  into  England. 
Large  supplies  also  come  from  Egypt  and 
Holland. 

Opals  are  beautiful,  iridescent  gems, 
showing  many  different  colours,  which 
have  been  highly  prized  since  very  ancient 
times.  The  finest  opals  are  obtained  fr'om 
the  Dubnik  mine,  Hungary.  Opals  are  also 
found  in  Saxony,  South  Americ^  etc. 

Opium  is  the  dried  juice  of  unripe  white 
poppy  heads,  which  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  India,  chiefly  In  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  Asiatic  Ikirkey,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  China.  It  is  used  largely  as  a medicine, 
but  its  chief  use  in  the  Bast  is  for  chewing 
and  smoking.  The  chief  imports  into 
England  are  from  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Oranges  are  the  fruit  of  a tree  of  the 
Citron  genus,  other  well-known  species 
being  the  lemon,  citron,  lime,  and  shad- 
dock. The  most  commoir  are  sweet 
oranges,  which  are  imported  from  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  Turkey,  and  Italy, 
and  eaten  as  a fruit ; aud  the  bitter  or 


j Seville  oranges  from  Seville,  used  in  making 
! marmalade  and  orange  wine.  The  peel 
! of  the  Seville  orange  is  dried  for  use  by 
I apothecaries  and  candied  for  use  in  cooking. 
I Oyster,  The,  is  a bivalve  shell-fish  ve^ 
' abundant  round  the  British  Islands. 
Artificial  oyster  beds  are  made  at  many 
' points  on  the  coast,  those  at  Whicstable 
; being  the  most  noted.  Young  oysters 
I to  stock  these  beds  are  imported  from 
i France.  Our  chief  imports  of  full  grown 
j oysters  are  from  the  United  States, 
j Baltimore  being  the  centre  of  the  trade. 

I Paper  is  a substance  in  thin  sheets  of 
; different  colours,  used  for  printing  and 
writing  on,  covering  walls  of  rooms,  as 
! covers  for  parcels,  and  in  many  other 
I ways.  It  ie  made  of  vegetable  matter 
j reduced  to  pulp,  the  chief  materials  now 
! used  being  wood  and  sawdust.  Esparto 
' grass,  linen  and  cotton  rags,  old  paper, 
and  other  vegetable  substances,  England 
manufactures  much  paper  of  all  kinds, 
but  requires  to  import  immense  quantiries 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States. 

Paper  Making  Materials  are  imported  : 
Pulp  of  Wood  fwet  and  dry),  from  Norway, 
Sw^en,  and  Canada  ; Rags  from  Belgium 
aud  France ; Esparto  and  other  grasses 
from  North  Africa  and  Spain. 

Paraffine  is  a white,  transparent  crys- 
talline substance  obtained  by  distillation 
from  coal,  coal  tar,  etc.,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles.  Large 
quantities  are  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

Paraffine  Oil.  See  Petroleum, 

Pei:rls  are  round,  white,  shining  bodie.^ 
formed  between  the  shell  and  body  of 
a species  of  oyster  found  in  Eastern  sea.s, 
chiefly  round  Ceylon  and  in  the  Pen-hin 
Gulf ; also  in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Au.sLraiia  and  Central  Amorica. 
They  are  used  as  gems  for  personal 
ornament.  Ceylon  pearls  are  considered 
the  best. 

Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a genus  of  sluubs 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  and  other 
tropical  countries.  Black  Pepper  consists 
of  the  berries  diled  whole  and  then 
ground  ; White  Pepper  is  made  from  the 
dried  berries  with  the  black  coat  rubbed 
off.  Cayenne  or  Red  Pepper  is  produced 
by  a plant  in  Cayenne  (Guiana),  and  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  ex- 
tremely pungent.  Pepper  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  Our  largest  imports 
are  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  Indo- 
China,  and  British  India. 

Perfumery  is  of  two  kinds,  animal  and 
vegetable.  Animal  scents  or  perfumes 
are  obtained  from  the  Musk  Deer,  the 
Spermaceti  Whale,  the  Civet  Cat,  and  the 
Beaver.  Vegetable  scents  from  numerous 
kinds  of  flowers  and  plsmts  by  distillation, 
the  chief  being  the  Rose,  Iris,  Oninge, 
Violet,  Jasmine,  Tuberose,  and  Lavender. 
Perfumes  are  imported  (Miiefly  from 
France  ; smaller  quantities  from  (^rmany 
and  the  United  States.  See  Attar  of  Roses. 

Peruvian  Bark,  Cinebona,  or  Jesuits’ 
Bark,  is  the  bitter  bark  of  certain  trees 
growing  in  Peni,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia. 
It  is  most  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes, 
quinine  being  obtained  from  it.  The  trees 
liave  been  introduced  into  British  Indi.a, 
and  our  chief  supplies  now  come  from 
MadrjiS ; smaller  quantities  are  imported 
from  Holland,  Java,  and  Peru. 

Petroleum,  Rock  Oil,  Paraffine  Oil, 
or  Naphtha,  is  an  inflammable  liquid 
bitumen  which  exudes  fr-om  the  earth 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  Baku,  in  South 
Russia,  Roumania,  Bunrnv  Canada,  etc. 
When  refined  by  distillation  it  is  used 
for  illumination.  It  is  also  used  .as  a 
lubricant.  Its  use  for  fuel,  ns  in  Motor 
cars,  has  increased  the  demand  for  it. 
Our  chief  supply  comes  from  tlic  United 
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States ; oat  of  236,000,000  gallons  im- 
ported in  1902,  nearly  184,000,000  gallons 
•ame  thence  ; while  South  Russia  supplied 
8C, 000,000, 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  prepared  from  the 
calcined  bones  of  animals,  is  a valuable 
fertiliser.  Itis  imported  chiefly  from  U nited 
states  of  America,  Algeria  and  Ihuis. 

Pimento.  See  Alla'ince. 

Pine,  a coniferous  tree  closely  allied  to 
the  Hr,  and  abundant  in  the  northern 
countries  of  B.  and  W.  hemispheres.  Most 
of  the  timber  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
pines  and  firs.  It  is  exported  mostly  in 
the  form  of  deals  or  planks  from  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  Canada. 

Pineapples  are  the  luscious  fruit  of  a 
plant  which  is  a native  of  tropical  America. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  many,  either  in  their  natural  state  or 
canned,  are  exported  to  England.  Pine- 
apples of  superior  quality  are  cultivated 
in  English  hothouses. 

Plantain.  See  Banana. 

Pitch  is  a black,  solid  residuum  after  the 
distillation  of  tar  from  wood  or  coal.  It 
is  also  obtained  from  petroleum.  In  a 
liquid  state  it  is  used  as  a paint  or  varnish 
for  preserving  ships,  iron  and  wood  fences  ; 
in  making  asphalt  for  paving  and  patent 
fuel.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Russia 
and  North  Germany. 

Plaiting  (Straw,  etc.),  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  is  imported  chiefly  from 
Japan,  China,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Platinum  is  a whitish,  hard,  tough, 
malleable  metal.  It  is  obtained  in  small 
quantities  from  the  Ural  Mountains, 
Brazil,  Central  and  South  America.  Our 
imports  of  it  reach  us  through  Belgium 
and  Prance. 

Plumbago.  See  Black-Lead. 

Plums  are  the  fruit  of  a tree,  of  which 
the  Blackthorn  or  Sloe  Ls  the  original  wild 
form.  They  are  extensively  grown  in 
Europe  and  Asia  ; some  varieties  also  in 
North  America.  The  Damson  (Damas- 
cene) is  a variety  of  plum.  Plums  are 
used  for  eating  as  fresh  fruit,  and  also 
largely  for  preserving.  Prunes  are  dried 
plums,  and  are  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Fresh  plums  are  largely  imported 
from  Germany,  Holland,  and  France. 

Pomegranates  are  the  fruit  of  a tree 
commonly  grown  in  tropical  countries 
and  imported  into  England  from  South 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 

Porcelain.  See  China. 

Potatoes  are  the  tubers  of  a plant  which 
was  introduced  into  England  from 
Virginia  in  the  17th  century  by  Raleigh. 
They  are  now  grown  in  enormous  quantities 
in  temperate  and  sub-tropical  countries. 
Although  not  very  nutritious,  they  are  of 
very  great  value  as  food.  Although 
extensively  grown  in  Great  Britain,  large 
fuantiUes  are  imported,  chiefly  from 
lYance,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Potatoes  are  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

Pottery.  For  the  production  of  earthen- 
ware of  all  kinds  England  is  unsurpassed. 
Its  exports  are  in  value  three  or  four 
times  that  of  its  imports.  Germany  stands 
second  and  Prance  third  in  this  industry. 

Poultry,  including  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese,  are  reared  in  large  numbers  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  sake  of  their  eggs, 
flesh,  and  feathers.  Large  quantities  are, 
kowever,  imported,  chiefly  from  Russia, 
Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

Psrrites,  compounds  of  metals  with 
sulphur,  much  used  in  the  production  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Imported  chiefly  from 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Quicksilver.  See  Mercury. 

Quinine  is  a very  bitter  alkaloid  obtained 
from  Peruvian  Bark  (which  see),  or 
cinchona,  the  salts  of  wiucli  are  used  as 
medieiaea  to  easas  of  fevers  and  agues,  i 


and  also  as  a tonic.  It  is  imported  cliiefly 
from  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  Lnitec 
States. 

Rabbits  are  very  prolific  rodents  founc 
in  most  warm  and  temperate  climates. 
Introduced  into  Australia  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  they  iucrea-cd 
so  fast  as  soon  to  become  a plague  and 
large  sums  were  spent  in  cndeavouriijg  to 
get  rid  cf  them.  They  are  plentiud  m 
Britain,  and  form  a valuable  article  ol 
food,  but  enormous  numbers  are  imported 
in  tins  from  tiie  United  States  and 
Victoria,  and,  fresh,  from  Holland  and 
Belgium, 

Rags.  See  Paper  Making  Materials. 

Raisins.  See  Grapes. 

Rape  Seed  D the  seed  of  a plant  of  ti^e 
cabbage  kind,  imported  from  BriiiMU  India, 
South  Russia,  and  liournania.  It  is  u>e'i 
for  the  manutocture  of  lubricating  oil  for 
machinery,  the  refuse  being  made  into 
cake  for  feeding  cattle. 

Rice  is  the  seed  of  a a native  of 

tlie  Bast  Indies,  but  now  grown  in  all 
countries  with  a hot,  moi.-t  cUdiaie.  If 
has  for  ages  formed  almost  tl  <■  sole  I'  lh  lf 
of  food  in  Ciiina,  Japan,  and  burn.  i. 
Enorniou.s  quantities  are  .m|iorted  into 
Bngland  from  Ihirma  and  Pencal. 
Carolina  Rice  is  importeii  and  i-  .-i.ia  '-i.)'-  , 
in  (luality  to  rice  from  tlic  Ba.-^t.  Poiia  i 
is  Indian  rice  with  tlie  brown  1iu.-k  Wfi  1 
on.  Rice,  ground  and  unground,  i>  larg*  !y 
used  for  food  in  England,  and  lii-  e Start  h . 
is  also  made  from  the  graiii-;. 

Rosewood  is  the  wood  of  varinu-  tree  , 
the  most  important  being  grown  ii.  I'.rrr.dl  | 
Tlie  wood  is  generally  reii  coloured  ar.  i 
beautifully  marked,  hard,  and  one  very  ' 
suitable  for  making  furniture.  < Uir  chief! 
imports  are  from  l ahin  and  h.io  de ' 
Janeiro.  Less  beautifully  nnu  Led  rose- j 
wood  is  imported  from  India. 

Ruby,  The,  is  a tran.sparei't,  red-  j 
coloured  gorn,  the  hard. -t  and  heavii-tl 
of  all  gents  excejit  the  diumond.  In  value.  1 
the  finest  oriental  rubies  are  sup  Tior  to  ' 
diamonds  of  the  same  .size  ami  quality.  ' 
riie  finest  rubies  come  from  Upper  Hurinah, 
large  numbers  of  inferior  ones  from  Java. 
Siam,  Ceylon,  and  China. 

Rum  is  a spirit  dDtilled  from  cane 
juice,  treacle  or  molas.sea.  produced  ' 
chiefly  in  Guiana,  tlie  West  Indies,  France.  ’ 
and  Holland.  Our  chief  imports  are  from 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indies,  rum  of  the  i 
best  quality  coming  from  Jamaica.  Pine  j 
Apple  Rum  is  West  Indian  rum  flavoured 
with  slices  of  pine  apple.  | 

Russia  Leather  is  a leather  specially  \ 
prepared  in  Russia  from  cow-hides.  Its  j 
flexibility  makes  it  suitable  for  book-  i 
binding.  It  is  produced  in  South  Russia,  j 
chiefly  near  Astrakhan,  whence  it  is  i 
exported.  1 

Rye  is  the  grain  of  a hardy  esculent  j 
plant  allied  to  wheat,  and  forms  the  chief 
food  in  North  Europe.  It  is  scarcely 
grown  in  Great  Britain,  but  considerable 
quantities  are  imported  from  the  United  ! 
States,  Canada,  and  South  Russia. 

Sable  is  the  fur  of  an  animal  of  the  same 
name  of  the  weasel  kind.  The  fur  is  dark 
coloured,  the  blackest  being  the  most 
valuable.  The  fur  is  imported  chiefly 
from  Russia  and  North  America. 

Sago  fs  a granulated  starch,  prepared 
from  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm,  and 
valuable  as  an  article  of  food,  especially 
for  invalids.  Nearly  all  our  imports  are 
from  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Salmon,  The,  is  the  most  important  and 
valuable  fish  of  British  rivers.  It  is 
found  in  most  northern  seas,  ascends  the 
rivers  to  spawn,  and  tlie  salmon  fishery  is 
an  importont  branch  of  business  in  'the 
Scottish  and  Irish  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
salmon  is  also  a great  object  of  sport  to 
anglers.  Fresh  salmon,  packed  in  ice,  are 


' ini]jor'<  d .riomNorw;-y.  uuu  tinned  kolmoo, 

I in  ci.orju.ju.i  quantii.c.-,  from  the  I’acilic 
j coasts  o;  the  Ln.tei  .-tab-i  unj  conauiA. 

liaJ,  Uie  vliionue  oi  .:uuiu/ij,  li  .arg  ely 
I u-f  d for  seasoning  certain  load.-,  and  for 
I pn-.-ervitig  fish,  mefit,  etc.  ft  is  found  in 
: mine.^  in  Iceland,  Sfiain,  Hurcrarv,  and  In 
I many  other  couu tries.  Chesiiire  -alt- 
: ni’ues  are  very  exten^i\e,  and  -ait  springe 
; a'  ourid  in  Cijecliire  arjd  W orce.-Ur^liire. 

: Saltpetre,  or  Rock  Salt,  is  nitrate  of 

I poias-ri  and  Is  largely  used  in  the  ri.anu- 
\ f.iciureof  inmiiowder  and  in  uda-'-.s  making. 

It  is  iniporied  into  hneland  chiefly  from 
I Beri-’al  smaller  quantitie-s  from  GiJ-many, 
j l-ieiviuni,  anu  lioiland. 

Sandr.l-wood  D the  wood  o;  a free  erow- 
iriu  in  ]na:a,  Ceylon,  and  the  Souih  Sea 
, Island-.  'I'he  Wood  takes  a high  poliaii, 
and  i.s  u-e  ] for  ornament liI  purposes.  It 
' I s I en  ion_’  i.'i  u.se  a.s  a medu-ine.  Red 
S /■  /'TV,  another  variety,  i-  u-seo  5-  ■.  dve. 

' p tlure.  rue.  rs  .1  blue  pre<  iou.'  -lone, 
next  in  ha' litii  .--.s  to  the  diamond  foutj'l 
; chu-fiT  C V f'li.  T c SaJ'phxre, 

I and  ti.i-  Onntlal  Sip/thire,  whu  fi  biue. 
are  V arj.  t C-.  a'/J  .lij  iTC  illied  iQ  lIh* 

O'-.'/.’u  Ava'.h’.i'  fpurjilei,  Uic  Oriental 
; ^yellow),  and  tlie  O’-iemai  Enitu-ald 

( vr*  en ). 

I Sardine,  The,  i-  i fl>!i  of  the  lierring 
' faindy.  caucht  iii  larce  uuafitiii-M  in  the 
I .Me.iiierrata  an  and  oi»  f.'.c  ec/a-te  of 
I'ortn.’al  and  France.  I'rigland  Imiiorii 
-ar  fi'  i--  tini.eJ  ill  olive  oil,  chiefly  Iroiu 
I’oriiiL'ul. 

Satin  is  a clo'-y,  thF'li,  tiik  clotli,  Fio 
woof  i fing  overs'  ■/'  by  the  warp.  It  is 
rnann f I'-t  nred  chiefly  at  l.yo..s.  Uenoa. 
and  1 loreii'e. 

Sntifi-wood  i-  a fr  • mnt  Icmon-colourcd 
har.i  wi'Ol,  .'.ni  fli  t iLi-  .1  hi-trou.s  surface, 
and  i-  mu  ■!]  n>e  i in  cabinet  work.  It 
vro'.'.s  chiefly  in  Imlia  and  Ceylon,  but 
the  b"'t  in  tl.'-  est  Ii.ilies.  Kn-fl.and 
import.-  it  chiefly  from  ^ing.ipore,  Roinbay, 
ami  >t.  I 'omim  o. 

Seals  arc  carni\ orou.s,  amplJbiou.s 
marniiciF.  found  on  the  coasts  of  most 
cohi  .'ountric-.s,  .imi  on  ‘.he  ice,  in  both 
hemi-pher''-.  'riu-ir  bodies  are  covered 
Willi  nair  or  fur.  'J  hen-  are  many  varieties. 
The  common  sea!  b found  oii  all  the  weet 
coasts  of  Kurope(not  on  the  icet.  and  even 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  b;  hunted  for 
its  oil  and  its  .ikin,  wiiich  i.-  covered  with 
hair.  Larger  seals  of  the  .-anio  chv-e  are 
the  Sea  Elephant  and  the  Sea  Leopard, 
The  Sea  Lions  are  also  covered  with  hair, 
but  the  Sea  Bears,  or  Eared  Se.als, 
are  covered  with  the  valuable  fur  gener- 
ally known  a,s  Sealskin.  These  are  killed 
on  the  Fribylov  and  other  Islands  in 
the  Behring  Sea,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Arctic  regions ; mu<  h smaller  numbers 
in  the  Antarctic  regions.  Tlie  skins 
of  the  hair  se.als.  tanned,  are  made  into 
shoes  : and,  with  the  fur  on.  into  coats,  etc. 
Our  imports  of  common  sealskin  are  chiefly 
from  Newfoundland,  much  smaller  quan- 
tities from  Canada  and  Norway  ; seal- 
oil  mostly  comes  from  Norway. 

Semclina  is  the  larger,  harder  parts  of 
wheat  grains,  retained  to  the  sifting^ 
machine.  It  is  used  as  a food,  chiefly  for 
puddings,  and  imported  into  England 
chiefly  from  France. 

Sh^my,  or  Chamois  Leather,  is  a soft, 
pliant  leather,  prepared  from  the  skins  of 
the  chamois  goat,  but  much  is  manufac- 
factured  from  skins  of  common  goats  and 
sheep.  It  is  used  for  cleaning  purposes, 
and  is,  therefore,  called  ira.’sh-leaJhr^ 

Shantung.  A pongee  woven  in  the  pro- 
•vin.'e  of  Shantung  or  adjacent  i istricts  in 
China,  from  w ild  silk—Eussore  or  Tussah— 
it  has  been  kno-wn  in  all  parts  O:  the  world 
as  “shantung  pongee”  for  many  decades. 

Shawls  are  . loose  coverings  lor  the 
shoulders*  made  of  wool*  silk:  c^tou,  or 


hair.  The  most  valuable  shawls  are 
Cashmere  Shawls,  made  of  the  wool  of 
goats  found  in  Tibet.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens are  worth  £200  or  £300.  They  are 
manufactured  in  Cashmere,  Tibet,  and 
(■inferior  ones)  in  the  Punjab.  Shawls  are 
manufactured  in  France  at  Lyons,  Paris, 
and  Nismes.  The  use  of  shawls  is  declin- 
ing. 

Sheep,  The,  is  a small  ruminant  quad- 
ruped, most  valuable  to  mankind  for  its 
flesh  and  wool.  Sheep  are  bred  in  enor- 
mous numbers  in  Great  Britain,  especially 
in  hilly  districts,  but  very  large  numbers 
of  sheep  and  lambs  reach  England 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Argentina.  See  also  Mutton  and  Wool, 

Shoes.  See  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Silk  is  the  fine,  soft  thread  forming  the 
cocoon  in  which  the  silkworm  caterpillar 
lies  in  its  chrysalis  state.  The  threads 
are  unwound  from  the  cocoon,  producing 
raw  silk,  and  then  become  by  various 
processes  the  silk  and  satin  woven  cloth 
so  well  known  as  rich  materials  for 
clothing.  From  China,  where  silk  was 
first  manufactured,  the  industry  has 
extended  to  Japan,  India.  Italy,  Turkey, 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Rato  silk 
is  imported  into  England  from  China, 
France,  India,  and  Italy ; Thrown  Silk 
from  France  and  Holland ; Manufactured 
Silk  or  Satin  from  France,  and  smaller 
quantities  from  Holland  and  Japan  ; 
Velvet  from  Holland;  Ribbons  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Silver  is  a soft,  white,  ductile  and 
malleable  metal,  capable  of  a high  polish. 
■IVith  some  alloy  it  is  largely  used  for  coin, 
plate,  and  various  ornamental  purposes  ; 
also  for  covering  or  “ plating  ” other 
substances.  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
are  Germany,  New  South  Wales,  Chile, 
Peru,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

Skins  of  various  animals  are  imported 
into  England.  See  Furs,  Leather. 

Soap,  used  in  washing,  etc.,  is  a com- 
pound of  acids  formed  from  fatty  bodies 
and  the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda.  It  is 
largely  manufactured  in  England,  but  is 
also  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States. 

Spermaceti.  See  Whales. 

Spices.  See  Allspice,  Ginger,  Nutmeg, 
Cassia. 

Spirits.  See  Brandy,  Rum,  Hollands, 
Whisky,  Gin. 

Sponges  are  light,  fibrous  substances 
found  adhering  to  rocks  and  classed  as 
belon^ng  to  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
are  dived  for  on  the  coasts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Greece,  Prance,  and  the  British 
West  Indies,  whence  they  are  exported  to 
England.  Sponges  are  used  in  washing, 
and  are  very  valuable  in  surgery  and  the 
arts. 

Steel  is  iron  combined  with  carbon  and 
refined.  It  is  used  for  instnrments  of 
war  (swords,  etc.),  surgical  instruments, 
tools,  knives,  razors,  springs,  and  many 
other  mechanical  appliances,  girders  of 
bridges,  rails,  tyres,  axles,  etc.  Steel  is 
largely  manufactured  in  England  and 
Scotland,  but  large  imports  come  from 
Belgium,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany  ; steel  and  iron  machinery 
(including  motors  and  cycles)  is  imported 
very  largely  from  the  United  States,  and 
in  smaller  quantities  from  the  countries 
mentioned  above. 

Straw  Plait.  See  Hois. 

Sugar  is  a sweet,  rirystalline  substance 
obtained  from  the  sugar  cane,  beet,  and 
maple  trees,  and  other  vegetables.  The 
sugar  cane  is  cultivated  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  China,  India,  and  South 
America.  Brown  Sugar  is  the  raw  sugar, 
from  which  P.ritish  refiners  produce  white, 
refined,  lump  or  loaf  sugar.  Molasses  is 
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the  viscid,  uncrystallizable  syrup  which 
drains  from  sugar  in  process  of  refining. 
Refined  Sugar  (mostly  beetroot)  is  im- 
ported in  very  large  quantities  from 
Germany,  and  smaller  amounts  from 
Holland,  France,  and  Austria.  Unrefined 
is  also  chiefly  imported  from  Germany, 
with  smaller  quantities  from  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  France.  Unrefined  cane 
sugar  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  British 
West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  Java.  Cuba, 
Argentina,  and  Peru. 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone,  is  a yellow, 
brittle  mineral  which  burns  with  a blue 
flame  and  a suffocating  odour.  It  is 
found  in  connection  with  volcanoes  in 
Italy,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Andes, 
also  in  veins  in  Hungary  and  Switzerland. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  a drug.  It  is 
chiefly  imported  from  Sicily. 

Tallow  is  the  melted  fat  of  animals  of 
the  sheep  and  ox  kind,  and  is  used  in 
making  candles  and  soap.  England  im- 
ports it  chiefly  from  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States,  and  Argentina. 

Tapioca  a farinaceous  substance 
prepared  in  the  British  East  Indii'«,  Java, 
and  South  America  from  the  roots  of  the 
cassava  or  manioc  plants,  a poisonous  juice 
with  which  the  American  Indians  poisoned 
their  arrows  having  been  extracted. 

Tar  is  the  thick,  dark,  resinous  .substance 
obtained  from  pine  and  fir  trees  by  burning 
them  in  a close,  smothering  heat.  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Pitch  (which 
see),  and  is  imported  almost  entirely  from 
Russia.  Coal  Tar  is  a bituminous 
substance  found  native  in  coal  mines. 

Tea  is  the  leave?  of  a slirub.  a native  of 
China  and  Japan,  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  from  remote  ages.  The  leaves 
are  dried  and  then  roasted.  Green  Teas 
are  produced  by  drying  the  le.aves  less 
before  roasting  than  is  done  with  the  other 
teas.  The  Tea  plant  is  chiefly  cultivated 
in  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  and  Assam.  Our 
supplies  come  principally  from  India, 
Ceylon,  and  China. 

Teak  is  the  wood  of  the  teak  tree  which 
grows  in  Burma,  India,  Ceylon,  Java, 
and  Siam.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable, 
and  is  much  used  for  shipbuilding  and 
general  carpentry,  an  important  quality 
being  that  it  resists  the  attacks  of  white 
ants.  England  imports  considerable 
quantities  from  Burma,  and  small 
amounts  from  Siam,  Bengal,  and  Java. 

Tin  is  a white,  soft  metal,  very  malle- 
able. It  was  at  one  time  very  plentiful 
in  Cornwall.  Our  chief  supplies  ai’e  now 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Chile. 
Tin  is  largely  used  for  coating  or  plating 
other  metals,  such  as  ii’on.  Iron,  so  plated, 
is  commonly  called  tin,  and  is  made  into 
coolring  and  other  vessels,  boxes,  etc. 

Tobacco  is  the  leaf  of  a plant  native  in 
America,  now  cultivated  in  rac»t  hot  and 
temperate  countries.  It  is  largely  used 
for  smoking,  in  the  form  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  and  in  fibrous  form  in  pipes  ; 
for  chewing,  and,  when  ground,  as  snuff. 
Unmanufactured  Tobacco  is  imported 
into  England  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  smaller  quantities  from  Holland 
and  Turkey ; Cigars  from  the  United 
States;  Cigarettes  from  Egypt;  Cavendish 
as  Negrohead  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  United  States. 

Tulip-wood  is  tire  wood  of  a large, 
ornamental  North  American  tree  of  the 
magnolia  kind.  Imported  from  North 
America,  and  used  in  cabinet-making  and 
coach-building. 

Turpentine  is  an  oleo-resinons  substance 
which  exudas  from  coniferous  trees,  and 
is  chiefly  produced  in  North  America. 
WBen  distilled,  spirit  or  oil  of  turpentine 
is  produced,  and  the  residuum  is  resin. 


Turpentine  and  oil  of  turpentine  are 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

Tarqnoise,  The,  is  a gem  of  bluish  green 
I colour,  not  of  great  value ; used  as  an 
i ornament  and  imported  chiefly  from 
; Peisia  and  Mexico. 

i Turtle,  The,  is  a marine  species  of 
I tortoise,  found  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
‘ Atlantic  from  Brazil  to  Cape  Hatteras. 
It  is  highly  valued  for  its  flesh,  used  in 
making  the  rich  turtle  soup. 

Velvet  is  a soft  cloth  of  silk  with  a loose 
pile  or  shag  on  the  surface.  It  was  first 
woven  in  Italy,  Genoa,  Florence,  Milan, 
Lucca  and  Venice  being  the  chief  seats 
of  its  manufacture.  It  was  later  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  from  France,  after 
the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 

' into  England.  Much  is  now  imported 
from  France  and  Holland.  Velveteen  is 
i made  of  cotton  and  silk  mixed. 

‘ Vienna  is  the  wool  of  the  Vicuna  goat 
found  in  the  Andes  of  South  America.  It 
is  made  into  a fine  variety  of  cloth. 

■Walnut-wood  is  that  of  the  common 
walnut  tree,  and  is  used  for  the  making  of 
furniture  and  gunstocks.  The  unripe 
i fruit  is  made  into  pickle  and  ketchup, 

I and  the  ripe  is  eaten  as  a nut.  The  wood 
' is  imported  chiefly  from  Italy,  Spain,  and 
I France. 

: Watches.  London  excels  in  watch 
- making,  but  Paris.  Geneva,  and  Neufchatel 
j .are  important  centres  of  the  industry.  Our 
I chief  imports  are  from  France,  Belgium, 
i Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Switzer- 
; land, 

1 Whales  are  aquatic  mammals  of  various 
■ species.  The  Spermaceti  Whale  is  killed 
i for  the  oily,  flaky  substance  obtained  from 
its  fat  anil  brains.  It  is  used  in  making 
candles,  ointment,  etc.  The  Greeniand 
or  Right  Whale  furnishes  oil  to  be  used 
in  making  soap,  etc.,  and  as  lamp  oil ; 
also  Whalebone  (vrluch  see). 

Whalebone  is  a flexible,  bone-like 
substance  taken  from  the  upper  jaw  of 
i the  right  whale.  It  is  not  properly  bone, 
but  is  more  properly  called  baleen.  It  is 
brought  by  whalers  from  the  Arctic  Seas, 
and  is  used  as  a stiffening  for  stays,  fans, 
screens,  etc.,  and  for  making  brushes  iu 
road-sweeping  machines  and  otlier  hard 
brushes. 

■Wheat.  See  Corn. 

Whisky  is  a spirit  distilled  from  barley 
or  other  grains,  potatoes,  etc.  It  is 
produced  largely  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  it  is  the  national  drink,  also  in 
Ensland,  where  it  is  largely  used. 

Wine  is  the  fermented  juice  of  fruit, 
but  the  name  is  generally  confined  to  that 
produced  from  the  grape.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  most  of  the  warmer  temperate 
countries  in  both  hemispheres.  The  chief 
wine-producing  countries  are  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  Algeria,  Portu- 
gal, Russia,  and  Germany.  The  chief 
wines  imported  from  France  are  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  and  Claret ; from  Spain, 
Sherry,  Amontillado,  and  Malaga;  from 
Portugal,  Port  and  Madeira  ; from  Italy, 
Marsha;  from  Austria,  Tokay;  from 
Germany,  Hock  and  Moselle. 

Wool  is  the  warm  covering  of  the  sheep 
and  other  animals  in  cold  countries.  The 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  cut  annually,  and  the 
fleeces  are  cleaned,  spun  into  tliread,  and 
woven  into  cloth  of  various  kinds  to  be 
used  chiefly  as  clothing.  Much  sheep  and 
lamb's  wool  is  produced  in  Great  Britain, 
but  enormous  quantities  are  imported 
from  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales, 
Gape  Colony,  Victoria,  British  India, 
Argentina,  France,  and  Chile.  Merino  is 
a fine  wool  imported  from  Spain,  and  is 
woven  into  fine  cloths. 

Woollen  Yarn  is  imported  from 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 

3 T 3 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  arrange^i 
decimally,  each  Weight  or  Measure  being  biu  times  the 
next  below  it. 

The  unit  of  length  is  called  a metre. 

The  unit  of  capacity  is  called  a litre. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  called  a gram. 

Each  unit  has  multiples  and  sub-multiples  ; the 
multiples  being  10,  100,  and  1,000  timee  the  unit;  the 
sub-rnultiples  being  t^o.  t^o,  and  itfc,n  of  the  unit. 

The  multiples  are  named  from  prefixes  derived  from 
the  Greek : — 

deoa  = 10;  hecto  = 100;  kilo  = 1,000;  myria  = 10,000. 

The  sub-multiples  are  named  from  prefixes  derived  from 
tho  Latin : — 

deci  = iV;  centi  = lio ; milli  = TnVn- 
The  metric  standards  in  tho  custody  of  tho  Board  of 
Trade  are : — 

Measuros  of  Length. 

Double  metro  or  tl  metres. 

Metre 

Decimetre  or  0‘1  metre. 

Centimetre  or  0*01  „ 

Millimetre  or  0*001  „ 

Weights. 

‘20,  10,  r>,  ‘2  kilograms. 

Kilooram. 

500,  ‘200,  100,  60,  ‘20,  10,  6,  ‘2,  1 grams. 

5,  ‘2,  1 decigrams. 

6,  2,  1,  0-3  milligrams. 


MeasuroB  of  Capacity. 


20,  10,  5,  2 litres. 


Litre. 

0*6  litre 

0-2 
01 
0-05 
0-02 

0*01  „ 

0*006  „ 

0*002  „ 


or  300 


tf 

I* 

f9 

99 

99 


200 

100 

30 

20 

10 

3 


0*001 


cubic  centimetres. 

ft  ** 

99  99 

99  ♦> 

99  99 

99  9f 

99  ft 

99  99 

»#  99 


SnafACR. 


.“square 

Metre**. 

Equiva.efiU. 

Centiare  (lio  are;  . 

Are 

Doenro  (10  are*)  . . 

lloctare  (100  nnn)  . 

1 

lOo 

l.OO^J 

10,000 

1*1116  bq.  y i». 

I I<J*6<i33  .q.  y Ja. 

1,196*0333  gq.  yde. 

■.  Acm,  ‘.l,l.'b.'33V6  B().  y^J-. 

Capacitv. 


CYiblc 

iletres. 

LquivaleiiU. 

Osntilitre  (,1^  litre) 
Dwil lire  {,**  litre)  . 

Litre 

DftculUre  (10  litre*). 
IIc«ctoiitre(10u  litrtai) 

1 Kilolitre  (l,0(X)liir  0.-1 

1 oe-haB 
rn.haa 

1 1*90 
if.n 

0*0176077  piaUk 

0*1 76*177  ru. 
r70'^t77  pt-. 

1 pk,.  PC' 17  7 pt*. 

3 Luit,  3 pt..,  0*077  pU. 

8 qr>..,  3 Liw.,  2 pk*.,  0*77  pt* 

Qlotrlfl  Equivalents  of  British  V/slghts  and  Meaaurea. 


Lc.xoTM. 

Inch  ~ ‘23*30^54  Milli mctirs. 

Foot  sj  3’047‘.*4  Deeimclros. 

Yard  ^ 0*1*1 43 *5  Metros. 

Polo  r,*(r.n»ll 

Ohaiu  c=  20*1 1 tU  4 „ 

Furlong =*  ‘20l*ld437  „ 

Mile  l*C0t'3l  Kiiometrea. 

Scrpace. 

Square  In  h = 0O64.''d  S<iuare  Docimetr's. 

Squoro  Foot  =«  0*‘2h<*97  „ „ 

Square  Varl  =a  U*N36Cr‘.i7  „ 

Squuiro  I‘olc  = ‘23 "20 1930  ,.  „ 

Rood  = 10*116770  Ares. 

Acre  = 0*40467  Hectares. 

Square  Mile — 23S-0'yi5  „ 

•"'"•Dir. 

Cubic  Inch  =»  10*38618  Cubic  Centimetre .. 

("ubic  J'oot  1=  2H-31.';3l  „ DocirnctreA. 

Cubic  VarvI  = 0*704' I „ Metraa. 


Metric  Weights  and  Measures  with  tho  British 
equivalents. 

Weights. 


Grams. 

Equivalcuts. 

Milligram  . 

T too 

0*00056438  drams. 

Ocutigrum  . 

jha 

0*0056433  drros. 

Decigram  . 

* 

0*056-138  drms. 

Gram.  . . 

1 

0*56433  drms. 

Decagram  . 

10 

5*6438  drms. 

Hectogram  . 

100 

3 ozs,,  8*4383  drms. 

Kilogram  . 

1,000 

2 lbs.,  3 ozs.,  4*3830  drmr,.,  or 

15432*3487  grains. 

Mvriagram  . 

10,000 

23  lbs,,  0 oz.,  11*8304  drms. 

Quintal 

100,000 

1 cwt.,  108  llxs.,  7 ozA,  6*304  drms. 

Millior  . . 

1,000,000 

19  cwt.,  76  lbs.,  9 ozs.,  15.04  drms. 

Length. 


Metres. 

Equivalents. 

Millimetre  . 
Centimetre  . 
Decimetre  . 
Metre.  . . 
Decametre  . 
Hectometre. 
Kilometre  . 
Myriametre. 

' ■ ■ 1 1 ■ 1 »<i" 

i.tVtj 

Tfill 

’S 

10 
100 
1,000 
10,000 
re 

0*0394  ins. 

0*3937  ins. 

3*9371  ins. 

39*3708  ins. 

10  vds.,  2 ft.,  9*7079  ins. 

109' yds.,  1 ft.,  1*079  ins. 

1,093  yds.,  1 ft.,  10*79  ins. 

6 mis.,  370  yds,  0 ft.,  11*9  ins. 

Capacity. 


Gill  = 1*41963  Decilitre*. 

Piut  = 0*66793  Litr*  •• 

Quart = 1*13387  „ 

Gallou  = 4*54340  „ 

Peck  = 9-0S69-2 

Bushel  =*  3*03477  Decalitre^. 

Quart-  r = 2*90781  Hoclolitree. 


Weight. 


(train  = 0*00479895  Grama. 

Dr.mi  = 1*77185  Grams. 

Ounce = 2*63495  DecagramB. 

Pound = 45*35927  „ 

Huudredweight = 50*80238  Kilc^rams. 

Ton  = 1*01605  MiUier  or  Metric  ton. 

Ounce  troy = 31*103496  Grams. 


Notwithst.indina:  onTthin?  in  the  ’Weight*  and  Measures  Act,  isrs, 
le  use  in  trade  of  a weight  or  measure  of  the  metric  syrtem  shall  be 
I'W'ful,  and  nothing  in  section  nineteen  of  that  Act  shall  make  void 
Qv  contract,  bar£r^ii,  sale  or  dcalini;,  by  reason  only  of  its  oelnp  niaae 
r'had  according  to  vreiffhts  or  meastyes  of  the  metric  system,  and 
person  using  or  having  in  his  possession  a weight  or  mMsiire  of  the 
letiic  svetem  shall  not  hy  reason  thereof  be  liable  to  fine. 

The  Board  of  Trade  standards  which  may  be  made  under  section 
Lght  of  the  "Weights  and  Measures  Act>  187S,  shall  include  metric 
tandards  derived  from  the  iridio-platinum  linear  stan^rdmc^c  and 
■idio-platinum  standard  kilogram  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
nd  numhea-ed  16  and  16  respectively.— jreiy'its  and  ileaturc$  (Metru 
’jstem)  Act,  169'. 


TABLE  FOR  THE  MUTUAL  CONVERSION  OF  BRITISH  AND  METRIC 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Metre.s  into 

Yar  Is  into 

Kilometres 

.Miles  into 

K Do. Taras.  Arc.,  into 

Avoir  inpo  s VTeiibt 

Yards. 

iietres. 

into  Miles. 

Kiloinet.'<ii. 

Avoir  ‘ipois  WeLht. 

to  KDo-TamSi. 

Mfit, 

Yd.  8tli.s. 

Yds. 

Met. 

Cts. 

Kil. 

31.  1 

OOtli 

-Miles. 

Kil. 

Met. 

Or. 

. vrt. 

yr. 

Lb. 

« s. 

Oi.. 

KLo. 

Oru^Q 

i 

0 

2 

i 

0 

11 

J 

0 

16 

i 

0 

4((2 

100 

0 

0 

0 

32 

1 ; 

0 

2s 

i 

if 

0 

4 

1 

0 

23 

4 

0 

31 

i 

0 

805 

200 

0 

u 

0 

t 

2 ! 

0 

57 

0 

7 

i-H 

0 

34 

lx 

0 

47 

} 

> 

1 

207 

2.60 

U 

0 

0 

8? 

3 

0 

85 

1 

1 

1 

0 

40 

1 

0 

t2 

1 

609 

300 

0 

u 

II 

10^ 

4 

0 

113 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

57 

2 

1 

24 

2-^ 

3 

219 

400 

0 

0 

!.» 

14 

8 

II 

227 

*> 

•J 

3 

o 

0 

08 

3 

1 

86 

• » 

4 

828 

600 

U 

l.l 

1 

IJ 

I 

• (1 

340 

4 

4 

*) 

«> 

i 

0 

80 

4 

49 

4 

6 

37 

000 

0 

0 

1 

L:b.  1 

II 

464 

n 

6 

4 

1 

0 

91 

6 

11 

6 

X 

47 

700 

0 

tl 

1 

H 

2 

II 

907 

n 

«j 

4 

o 

1 

83 

0 

3 

73 

6 

0 

060 

760 

o 

II 

1 

lOi 

3 

1 

361 

7 

7 

6 

O 

•J 

O 

74 

t 

4 

36 

i 

11 

205 

8CH.) 

0 

II 

1 

12} 

4 

1 

814 

8 

8 

0 

4 

3 

tiO 

8 

4 

97 

8 

12 

S J 3 

900 

0 

(.1 

1 

1.5, 

6 

o 

26S 

9 

9 

7 

6 

4 

67 

9 

3 

69 

9 

14 

484 

Kil.l 

0 

u 

«> 

3} 

6 

t> 

-•>•5 

4 

10 

10 

r* 

/ 

0 

5 

49 

10 

6 

21 

10 

10 

93 

0 

II 

4 

6A 

7 

3 

175 

20 

21 

7 

r* 

i 

tj 

40 

20 

12 

43 

2o 

32 

180 

•> 

II 

0 

6 

H 

3 

629 

30 

32 

0 

8 

7 

32 

30 

IS 

64 

30 

48 

279 

0 

K 

13 

4 

82 

40 

43 

0 

0 

8 

23 

40 

24 

80 

40 

04 

373 

0 

II 

11 

10 

4 

536 

GO 

64 

6 

10 

t> 

14 

60 

31 

i 

6l» 

8(» 

466 

0 

0 

0 

13 

n 

4 

990 

(>0 

06 

6 

20 

IS 

29 

(SO 

28 

60 

96 

659 

7 

0 

II 

16 

$ 

12 

o 

443 

70 

70 

4 

30 

27 

43 

70 

A*} 

O.i 

60 

70 

112 

652 

8 

u 

tl 

17 

10} 

13 

6 

.''97 

80 

87 

4 

40 

30 

68 

So 

49 

71 

80 

128 

74.7 

u 

l> 

19 

13ii 

14 

iS 

:t50 

90 

98 

3 

60 

*T*  ) 

72 

9(1 

66 

92 

90 

144 

83S 

10 

0 

II 

Oj 

16 

li 

804 

100 

109 

3 

00 

64 

86 

100 

02 

14 

lot) 

lOO 

931 

11 

0 

0 

24 

4 

10 

1 

257 

200 

218 

0 

70 

04 

1 

200 

124 

28 

200 

321 

863 

12 

0 

t) 

26 

•i 

17 

« 

711 

300 

328 

1^ 

SO 

73 

16 

300 

186 

41 

300 

482 

794 

13 

0 

1 

0 

104 

18 

.8 

105 

400 

437 

3 

90 

82 

29 

400 

248 

66 

400 

643 

726 

14 

(1 

1 

13i 

19 

S 

618 

600 

640 

r* 

4 

100 

91 

44 

600 

:.H) 

69 

600 

804 

657 

15 

0 

i 

6 

1 

20 

•1 

1 •. 

16 

17 

0 

1 

4i 

21 

tl 

525 

0 

1 

i| 

74 

9 

979 

Litres  into 
Gallon^,  itc. 

Gallon.s  into 
Litres.  (Yc. 

ITe’tolitrfs 
into  Jnishels. 

I'ljsliols  into 
HoctoUties. 

18 

u 

1 

11 

n" 

10 

433 

19 

II 

1 

13 

14} 

14 

24 

10 

S88 

20 

II 

1 

16 

11 

340 

2c> 

Lit. 

Gal. 

Pt3. 

Gal. 

Lit. 

Cts. 

lleo. 

Lush. 

Bus. 

lie*. 

Lit. 

21 

0 

1 

18 

4i 

26 

n 

7t<l 

0 

Oi 

X 

6 

0 

at 

0 

-i 

1 

0 

9 

• >*) 

0 

1 

2u 

8 

27 

12 

247 

0 

o| 

X 

*k 

1 

14 

■A 

1 

n 

0 

IS 

23 

0 

1 

11} 

Qr.  1 

12 

701 

I- 

0 

1} 

it 

1 

70 

X 

4 

O 

01 

ii 

4 

0 

o- 
— 1 

24 

u 

1 

24 

144 

O 

25 

401 

1 

0 

n 

X 

O 

27 

1 

t| 

1 

<) 

:*.6 

26 

II 

1 

H 

«> 

38 

102 

O 

0 

3.1 

ti 

o 

84 

i) 

3 

o 

(> 

P 

73 

30 

u 

o 

10 

2} 

CwM 

50 

S02 

3 

0 

H 

• > 

41 

.3 

s 

1 

.3 

1 

9 

35 

II 

21 

‘-’i 

3 

101 

605 

4 

0 

M 

i 

ii 

3 

9S 

4 

11 

(i 

4 

1 

45 

40 

0 

3 

4 

« » 

152 

40< 

6 

1 

1 

4 

64 

6 

13 

« 1 

1 

82 

45 

II 

« 

16 

3} 

4 

203 

210 

0 

1 

2.1 

i} 

9 

9 

0 

16 

2 

0 

i> 

18 

60 

0 

• » 

26 

6 

254 

12 

7 

1 

4| 

3 

13 

63 

4 

19 

1 

i 

64 

60 

1 

0 

20 

44 

6 

304 

814 

8 

1 

0 

4 

18 

17 

8 

22 

0 

s 

»> 

91 

70 

1 

1 

14 

•"4 

356 

617 

9 

o 

w 

0 

6 

<>o 

72 

9 

24 

o 

9 

% > 

27 

75 

1 

1 

2.5 

8 

406 

419 

10 

2 

1,'. 

0 

27 

26 

10 

27 

*) 

10 

• « 

63 

80 

1 

8 

6 

9 

4o7 

221 

20 

4 

'4 

7 

31 

80 

20 

65 

0 

20 

r* 

1 

27 

90 

1 

o 

O 

64 

10 

508 

24 

30 

0 

4f 

8 

36 

36 

30 

82 

n 

30 

lo 

90 

100 

1 

• > 
o 

24 

1 

11 

558 

826 

40 

8 

4 

9 

40 

89 

4-0 

no 

01 

40 

14 

54 

200 

• > 
o 

3 

20 

15 

12 

609 

629 

60 

11 

0 

10 

46 

43 

60 

137 

i-M 

60 

IS 

17 

cOO 

3 

»> 

•> 

17 

6 

13 

660 

431 

tiO 

13 

ri 

20 

00 

87 

CO 

166 

01 

tiO 

21 

81 

400 

7 

«> 

13 

14 

14 

711 

233 

70 

16 

30 

130 

30 

70 

192 

70 

25 

44 

600 

9 

•> 

10 

3 

15 

762 

36 

80 

17 

40 

181 

74 

80 

220 

0* 

80 

29 

8 

600 

11 

•> 

IV 

12 

16 

812 

838 

t)0 

19 

60 

227 

17 

90 

247 

2l 

00 

32 

71 

700 

13 

3 

.> 

4 

17 

863 

640 

100 

22 

0 

00 

272 

61 

100 

275 

oi 

100 

36 

35 

800 

15 

»> 

27 

n 

3 

18 

914 

443 

200 

44 

0 

70 

318 

4 

200 

550 

1 

200 

72 

70 

900 

17 

2t 

19 

965 

245 

300 

06 

0 

SO 

363 

48 

300 

825 

n 

300 

109 

4 

1000 

19 

o 

20 

10 

T.  1 

1016 

48 

400 

88 

90 

408 

91 

400 

1100 

o 

400 

145 

39 

600 

no 

o.\ 

100 

464 

35 

600 

1375 

500 

181 

74 

BRITISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Although,  each  trade  having  its  own  system,  there  are 
numherH  of  different  weights  and  tneasures,  every  one 
Diust,  by  law,  bo  derived  from  the  two  Ifiiperial  Standards 
— the  Imperial  Standard  yard  and  the  Imperial  Standard 
pound — and  each  weight  or  measure  must  also  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 

Formerly,  the  two  Imperial  Standards  were  kept  ut  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  were  lost  when  the  Parliament 
buildings  wore  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834.  New  Standards 
were  constructed  which  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Board  of  Tnide,  and,  in  case  of  further  mishaps,  copies 
are  also  deposited  at  the  Royal  Mint,  the  Royal  Ob.«er- 
vatory  at  Greenwich,  the  New  Pahtce  at  \\’estminHt4T, 
and  with  the  Royal  Society  of  liOn<lon.  (For  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  sections  of  the  Standards  are  exhibited 
on  the  outer  walls  of  Greenwich  Observatory;  and,  as 
probably  few  people  know,  a length  of  IbO  feet,  and 
another  of  60  feet  (1  chain)  marked  on  brass  are  let  into 
the  granite  step  at  the  back  of  Trafalgar  Scju  ire.) 

Should  either  of  the  originals  or  copies  be  dent  roved  or 
Injured  in  the  future,  the  Hoard  of  Trade  have  powers  to 
replace  it  by  reference  to  either  of  the  remaining  originals 
or  copies;  so  that  the  likelihood  of  fresh  standards  having 
to  bo  constructed  is  very  remote,  unless  the  Standanis  are 
altered  by  law. 

Besides  the  Imperial  Standards,  there  are  Secondary, 
or  what  are  called  Board  of  Trade  Standards,  all,  oi 
course,  fractional  parts  or  multiples  of  the  Imperial 
Standards.  Copies  of  these  Board  of  Trade  Standard.^  arc 
supplied  to  the  Local  Authorities  for  use  by  their 
Inspectors  in  testing  weights  and  measures  and  weighing 
and  measuring  instruments.  For  this  small  fees  vary  ing 
from  ^d,  for  small  weights  up  to  lOs.  for  a ten  ton 
weighing  instrument  are  charged.  Inspectors  are  stationed 
at  or  attend  at  convenient  intervals,  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  thus  giving  ample  facilities  to  the 
public  for  the  stamping  and  verifying  of  all  weights, 
measures,  and  instruments.  The  Inspectors  have  the 
power  to  test  weights,  measures,  and  instruments,  used  in 
trade,  at  anytime;  and  any  persons  convicted  of  fraud 
are  liable  to  fines  up  to  the  sum  of  £50,  or  for  a second 
offence,  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  months  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

The  following  tables  of  the  different  Weights  and 
jlleasures  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged 
under  the  three  convenient  sections.  Measure,  Weight 
and  Capacity ; and  full  particulars  of  the  Imperial 
Standards  and  lists  of  the  Board  of  Traale  Standards  are 
given  under  their  respective  headings. 


MEASURE. 

ImperitOl  Standard  ....  the  .yard. 

The  Imperial  Standard  yard  is  the  straight  line  or  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  two  gold  plugs  or  pins  in  the 
bronze  bar  used  for  determining  the  Imperial  Standard  yaid, 
measured  when  the  bar  is  at  the  temperatui-e  of  sixty -two 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  when  it  is  supported  on  bronze  rollers 
placed  under  it  in  such  manner  as  best  to  avoid  flexure  of  the 
bar,  and  to  facilitate  its  free  expansion  and  contraction  from 
variations  of  tempei'ature. 

The  Imperial  Standard,  for  determining  the  length  of  the 
Imperial  standard  yard,  is  a solid  square  bar,  thirty-eight  inches 
long  and  one  inch  square  in  transverse  section,  the  bar  being 
of  bronze  or  gun-metal ; near  to  each  end  a cylindrical  hole  is 
sunk  (the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  holes  being 
thirty-six  inches)  to  the  deptli  of  half  an  inch  ; at  the  bottom 
of  this  hole  is  inserted  in  a smaller  hole  a'  gold  plug  or  pin, 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  upon  the  surface 
of  this  pin  there  are  cut  three  fine  lines  at  intervals  of  abont 
the  one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  transverse  to  the  axis  of 
the  bar,  and  two  lines  at  nearly  the  same  interval  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  bar;  the  measure  of  length  of  the  Imperial 
Standard  yard  is  given  by  the  interval  between  the  middle 
transversal  line  at  one  end  and  the  middle  transversal  line  at 
the  other  end,  the  part  of  each  line  which  is  employed  being 


the  point  Tiii-}\v;iy  t.etween  the  I '.ujitu-ilnal  r nnd  the 
pointH  iire  in  thL»  act  reh-rred  to  the  i i.’ 1 

plugh  or  uitis;  and  hur  i-  rnitrkte<i  •coot  *-'  I'.  .'Z.,  (j<. 

zinc  1.  Mr.  Hiiily'B  tin  t-tl.  No.  1 ■'tuiiil.tfcj  \ ; ,t  cv'ft 

Fulirentieit.  fa^t  in  IM.'.  'Iromditoo  lu  l ? Ui-  ’..y.icuu,'" 
— Weight*  and  t<uureg  Art,  l 


Board  of  Trada  Standards. 

{Prepartd  for  the  u»>  ! „si.r-rt.,rs  tn  uttinj  Mtaturei  — 

tire  I nir  'dunujrt.) 


U«i  p.(-t. 

3 l-i  *.  or  1 Tard. 

fis  r.  i-t  ..r  a chain  of  I'"  li.iL*. 

- r t 

Uod.  or  pfreh. 

I 

10  1.  i-t 

1 r ' 1.  dir  Iflf-d  Id!«.  l:  d'j  odii 

.rr  ai 

>1  fi-<  i or  2 Tarda. 
n fl  i t 

j 1 ituaJ,  and  l^rlaai^ 

pa' !». 

rxj  U il 

4 h-i  i. 

' 

Lontf 

Moaaura. 

12  lines 

tn. 

1‘J  iiiflies  

/'• 

3 fi^et  

•/I. 

3J  v»rds  

l-f- 

4'i  (ifile,-  ''J'JO  y >rd  ) 

1 .in,-. 

/ar 

b furl'iiii'-  (1.700  vard.'-i  .. 

rr  1 

rr.' 

3 mile.^  (6  I'MJ  VarJxj  , . . . 

baric  cornd 

rz; 

1 l-.rh. 

2|  

— 

1 Iit.l. 

3 incJiCf-  

S3 

1 t .tint. 

4 uiflj'T*  

s 

1 Luiid  (uMol  in  metaouring 

the  hrigtit  of  a Lone.) 

9 inches  

1 

18  incl)''<  

1 CUl'it. 

fix-t 

= 

1 pace  (military). 

1 fr  . l 

1 pace  (ireonieirioaJ). 

Bquare 

Measuro. 

141  skiu'ire  ini'5..-s  i;j.)  .. 

s: 

1 i^uare  foot. 

eg.  //. 

9 »=<ju:vre  f»-i  f 

=3 

1 square  yard. 

eg.  yd. 

."Ill  Kiju. yards  

= 

1 liquare  pole.  rod. 

< .r  perch. 

»g.  pt- 

40  s«iun'e  polo« 

1 rofxl. 

rd. 

•1  r uHls  

— 

1 am*. 

ac. 

OiO  III  res  

1 square  mile. 

eg.  mi. 

Cubic 

Measure. 

172>  cnbi.'  fnci.cM  to.)  . 

• ~ 

1 coble  foe  t. 

ndj.  tf. 

27  cubic  foot  

1 cubic  yard. 

cub.  yd. 

Land  Measure. 

l-inil  1*  with  u < hiiin  iBTrrtml  br  (funtt-r  ;n  I*  M 


SJ  yards  loiu’  an>i  Itas  l<«i  link-.  Hrerr  tenth  iiuk  has  n pir-c«  of  braai 
uttucht'd  lor  the  coiiv enie m i-  nf  the  »urrr)or. 

T'92  inches = 1 link. 

2r»  links  = 1 pole. 

4 poles  (loo  111110=.  or  22  yarde) = 1 chain. 

80  dialns = 1 mile. 

G2'7264  square  inches = 1 square  link. 

G25  square  links = 1 square  pole. 

Hr  square  poles  = 1 square  chain. 

10  square  chains = 1 acre. 

."0  acres  = 1 yard  of  land. 

100  acres  = 1 hide  of  land. 

40  hides  = 1 barony. 


Nautical  Measure. 

Cables’  lengths  are  nearly  alway.s  used  in  Marine  chart  reckonings. 


6 feet = 1 fathom. 

120  fathoms = 1 cable’s  length. 

202 7‘3  yards = 1 knot  or  nautical  mile. 

3 knots  = 1 nautical  league. 

69.121  statute  miles  . . = 1 degree. 

CO  knots = 1 degree. 

360  degrees = the  circomferonoe  oi  the  eartlh 

Cotton  Yarn  Measure. 

120  yards  = 1 skein. 

7 skeins  = 1 hank. 

IS  hanks  = 1 spindle. 
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Vi^orsted  Yarn  liZeasare. 

80  yafda  ; 

7 ekeins  

144  banks  

JLlneu  Yarn  Measure. 

300  yards 

12  cuts  

16  hanks 


= 1 skein. 

= 1 hank, 

= 1 gross. 


= 1 cut. 

= 1 hank 

= 1 handle. 


Cloth  Measure. 

This  measure  is  used  in  measuring  cloths,  linens,  silks,  ribbons, 
muslins,  tapes,  tapestries,  etc.  Scotch  and  Irish  linens^  etc.,  are 
measured  bv  the  yard ; Liutch  linens  bought  by  the  Flenuish  ell  and 
sold  by  the  English  ell ; and  tapestry  is  sold  by  the  ITemish  ell. 


inches = 1 nail, 

4 nails = 1 quarter  (of  a yard). 

3 quarters  = 1 Flemish  ell. 

4 quarters  = 1 yard. 

5 quarters  = 1 English  ell. 

6 quarters  = 1 French  ell. 


Paper  and  Book  Measure. 


24  Sheets 

20  Quires  (480  sheets) 

016  Sheets  

2 Reams 

10  Reams 


= 1 quire. 

= 1 ream. 

= 1 printer’s  ream. 

= 1 bundle. 

= 1 bale. 


Paper  is  made  in  sheets  of  different  recognized  sizes, 
which  are  as  follows ; — 


Brown 

Inche.s.  | 

Casing 46  x 30  1 

Double  Imperial  ..  45  x 20 

Elephant  34  x 24 

Double  Four  I’ound  31  x 21 


Papers. 

Inches. 

Iraperi.al  Cap 29  x 22 

Haven  Cap 26  x 21 

Rag  Cap 24  x lUj 

Kent  Cap  21  x IK 


Writing  and  Drawing  Papers. 


Inches, 

Emperor 72  x 48 

Antiquarian 53  x 31 

Double  Elephant. . 40  x 20J 

Atlas 34  X 26 

Colombier 344  x 23 J 

Imperial  30  x 22 

Elephant 28  x 23 

Super  Royal  ....  27  x 19 

Royal  24  .x  19 


Inches. 


Medium  

00 

X 

17J 

Large  Post  .... 

..  20J 

X 

16i 

Copy 

..  20 

X 

16 

Demy  

..  20 

X 

15f 

Post 

,.  19 

X 

151 

rinched  Post  . . 

..  18; 

X 

14J 

Foolscap  

..  17 

X 

13; 

Brief 

.,  164 

X 

13} 

Pott 

^ 15 

X 

f4 

Printing  Paper 


Inches. 

Double  Super  Royal  40  x 27  J 
Double  Royal  ....  40  x 25 
Double  Demy  ....  354  x 22J 
Double  Large  Post  33"  x 21 
Double  Crown  ....  30  x 20 

Double  Rost 31  x 19 

Double  Foolscap..  27  x 17 
Imperial  30  x 22 


Inches. 


Super  Royal 

....  27i 

X 

20 

Royal  

25 

X 

20 

Medium  . . . 

24 

X 

19 

Demy  

-’-’i 

X 

17J 

Large  Post  . 

21 

X 

IG} 

Crown  

20 

X 

15 

Rost 

19 

X 

15.; 

Foolscap  . . . 

X 

13i 

The  sheets  are  folded  and  make  various  sizes,  those  most  frequently 
used  being  given  in  the  following  table.  It  must  be  remombored  that 
a sheet  unfolded  is  one  leaf  or  two  pages,  it  being  printed  on  both 
sides  (thus  a sheet  folded  once  makes  two  leaves  or  four  pages).  The 
size  of  a book  is  described  by  the  size  of  the  folded  paper  (o  g.  crown 
quarto)  and  the  double  sized  papers  give  twice  the  number  of  leaves 
and  pages  of  the  same  size  as  the  single  sizes.  Thus  a Crown  quarto 
gives  4 leaves  or  8 pages  and  a Double  Crown  quarto  8 leaves  or  18 
pages.  The  dilfereiit  foldings  are  named:— 


Folio making  2 leaves  or  4 pages. 

Quarto  (4to) „ 4 „ 8 „ 

Octavo  (8vo) „ 8 „ 16  „ 

Duodecimo  (12mo) „ 12  „ 24  „ 

And  so  on — 16mo  = 16  leaves,  32  pages ; 32mo  = 32  leaves, 
64  pages ; etc. 


Sizes  of  Folded  Papers. 


The  size  of  a book  when  bound  and  finished  is  the  size  of  the  paper 
before  It  is  trimmed. 


i 


Imperial 

...  36 

Super  Royal  . . . 

...  132 

Royal 

...  12i 

Medium 

...12 

Demy 

...  11.1- 

Large  Post 

...  104 

Crown  

...  10* 

Post  

Foolscap 

....  8i 

olio. 

Quarto. 

X 

22 

11 

X 

15 

X 

20 

10 

X 

13J- 

X 

20 

10 

X 

12} 

X 

19 

94 

X 

I’J 

X 

17.} 

X 

11} 

X 

16} 

8} 

X 

10} 

X 

15 

74. 

X 

10 

X 

15} 

7i 

X 

n 

X 

13} 

6i 

X 

8} 

Octavo. 
7i  X 11 
6i  X 10 
6f  X 10 
6 X 

H X 8} 
5J  X 
5 X 7i 

42  X 72 
di  X 6£- 
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Timber  Measure. 


1 load  of  unhewn  timber  . . 
1 load  of  squared  timber  . . 

1 ton  of  shipping  

1 stack 

1 cord  

1 Christiania  staudard  . . . . 

1 Petersburg  standard  . . . . 

1 London  standard  ■> 

1 Dublin  standard  J • • • • 
1 Quebec  stanaard 

1 square  


40  cubic  feet. 

60  cubic  feet. 

42  cubic  feet, 

108  cubic  feet, 

128  cubic  feet, 

10Z\  cubic  feet  (120  board*. 
11  feet  long. 

1G5  cubic  feet  (120  decL*. 

6 feet  long,  3"xll'  > 
270  cubic  feel  (120  ce*i*, 
12  feet  long.  3"x9") 
229^  cubic  feet  QOO  deal*. 

10  feet  long,  S"xll") 
100  square  feet  (.superfcial). 


Hoards  K)ld  by  the  square  car  be  any  thicknc-?',  thus:— t.’  toard* 
6 ft.  long  by  12  ms.  wide  measure  12  squares  whatever  their  thj<.l.ne»s. 
If  i inch  thick,  for  instance,  it  would  oe  12  squares  of  I inch  (tuff;  if 
i inch  thick,  12  squares  of  i inch  stuff  and  so  on. 


Time  Measure. 

60  seconds =» 

60  minutes «■ 

24  hours t* 

7 days  =» 

4 weeks  (28  days) = 

28,  30  or  31  days  = 

13  lunar  months  =3 

12  calendar  months = 

62  weeks = 

365  days  = 

3fiG  d.vys  = 

100  years = 


1 minute. 

1 hour. 

1 day. 

1 week. 

1 lunar  month. 

1 calendar  moath. 
1 year. 

1 year. 

1 year. 

1 ye.nr. 

1 leap  year. 

1 century. 


A year  really  con."-i;i8  of  305  d.^ys,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  51 
seconds,  that  bring  the  time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  revolving 
round  the  sun.  This  Is  called  a tolar  year.  On  account  of 
tills  every  fourth  year  has  an  extra  day  in  it,  which  is  plaoc'l 
in  February,  thus  mukinc  29  days  in  that  month.  When  t’l* 
occurs  the  year  Ls  called  leap  ye.ar.  This  correction,  however, 
is  a little  too  much,  so  that  ererw  100th  year  is  not  a leap 
year,  but  only  those  the  Crst  two  figures  of  which  are  exactly 
^visible  by  4.  e.g.  tlie  year  1900  was  not  a leap  year,  but  the 
year  2000  will  be.  At  "all  otlier  times  every  year  is  a leap  year, 
the  last  two  figures  of  which  are  exactly  divisible  by  4.  as  1SS4 
and  1S92. 

Thirty  days  hath  Soptombor, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

Febniary  hath  twenty -eight  alone. 

All  the  rest  have  thiriy-onc. 

F.xcept  In  leap  year,  oni-c  in  four, 

February'o  days  are  one  day  more. 


Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth. 
k>T)CCED  TO  TlilE. 

.'litO  (legree.s = 24  hours. 

15  degrees = 1 hour, 

1 degree  = 4 minutes. 

Norr.- From  thb  it  will  bp  spcii  that  for  everv  degree  of  di^^t.^nce 
on  tlip  earth’s  mirfacc  or  Mc>t.  there  i>  a ditl’erence  of  4 niinute* 
of  time  respectively ; if  In  n «on  4 minutes  later  th.vn  .at  Greenwich  for 
every  degree  w (“st  of  the  il.  >t  nteridinn,  and  4 minutes  earlier  for  every 
degree  east  of  that  mcridiau. 


Astronomical  Motion. 


60  seconds  (")  '*  = 1 minntefO 

60  minutes  = 1 degree  (*) 

30  degrees  »=  1 sign  of  the  Zodiac, 

90  degrees  «=  1 quadrant. 


12  sign*,  or  4 quadrants,  or  360  degrees,  ore  the  circumference  of  the 
Zodisc.  which  IS  an  imacinary  N'lt  encomp.>>sii\g  tne  h»avens;  it 
extends  eight  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic.  When  fixed  at 
this  width  it  containevl  the  paths  of  all  the  known  planets,  but  msnr 
xtltro-xodiaral  planets  h.nve  since  bt'cn  di^eovciwl.  The  astronomic.al 
day  now  commences  at  12  o’clock,  midnight,  and  the  common  or  civil 
day  begins  at  the  same  time.  F.very  ciix'le  is  divided  into  360  pu-ts 
or  degrees,  which  are  sub-divided  into  minutes  and  seconds. 


Quarter  Days. 

England  and  Ireland. 

Lady  Day 26  th  M.wh. 

Midsummer  24th  June. 

Michaelmas  29th  September. 

Christmas 25th  December. 

Scotland. 

C'Jtndlemas  Day  2nd  Febni;\rT. 

Whitsunday  15th  May. 

Lammas  Day 1st  Augu-st. 

Martinmas  llth  November. 


Notk.— Easter  Sunday  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  tUll  moon  or. 
or  after  the  '21st  of  March. 

Whit  Sunday  is  the  seventh  Sunday  after  E.aster  Sundav, 

Dank  Holidays  are  Easter  Monday,  Whit-Monday,  the  first  MoDiUy 
in  August  and  Boxing-Day  iDecomber  ‘Afth'. 
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Tho  Sea‘4ona. 


/.pothacailftt’ 


Bprinn;  commenccfl  March  2lBt  tiiicl  i.kSLs  yj  <;  iy«  21  hour*4 

{ Ve  nni  ). 

fc'umiucr  commencefl  June  22nd  and  03  iiay.i  14  hour-^ 

(fiutnmer  HitUtice). 

Autumn  coinmencea  Sept.  23rd  and  laatH  80  days  17 J hours 

(Aulamrt  K'fuxnur). 

Winter  commericea  December  22nt]  and  laaU  80  d ly^  1 hour 

(Winter  Holslice). 

Thfi  lonffcst  day  1«  thn  21(tt  of  Jun^.  The  Bhortwvt  day  l»  tlie  21it  of 
Dtcf-mber.  Two  days  in  tlie  year  or**  •••lually  dlvid<-d  Into  day  and 
Dllfht,  viz.,  the  aist  of  March  and  the  23rd  of  Septeiuber. 


Oenoral. 


12  nrt.lclcs  =»  1 dr/zen. 

32  dozen = 1 promi. 

32  proAs = 1 Kf  '^t  prow* 

20  articles  = 1 score. 

£>  score = 3 hundre«l. 

0 score =•  1 preat  hundred. 


WEianx. 

Imperial  Standard  ....  the  pound. 

The  Imperial  Standard  pound  I.b  tho  wdpht  In  vacuo  of 
the  i)latinura  weight  used  for  dctonnluin(T  th«  Imperial 
Standard  pound. 

“The  Imperial  Stand.ard  for  detcnnlniup  the  wdpht  of  the 
imperial  standard  pound  Is  of  platinum,  tho  form  bciup  Uiat 
of  a cylinder  nearly  1'36  Incli  in  holcht  and  1"16  in>'h  In 
diametor,  with  a groove  or  channel  roniul  It,  \vliom>  ml  Idle  Is 
about  0-34  Inch  below  tho  top  of  tlm  cylinder,  ler  li)''criion  of 
the  points  of  tho  ivory  fork  liy  wliich  It  l.s  to  he  lilted;  tlie 
©tlpes  are  carefully  rounded  olf,  and  such  stjindiird  pound  is 
marked.  ‘P.S  1844,  1 \h:”—\Vri>jlUa  and  A/raanret  Act,  187^. 

Tho  Avoirdupola  pound  Is  ..  7 .«kni /mint. 

The  Troy  pound  Is 6,.(io  jjiulni. 

(Tho  prnin  Is  one  seven  thouMindth  part  of  tho  I mperlal  Standard 
pound,  and  does  not  voiy,  but  Is  tho  aanie  In  uU  tables). 


Ni/w  only  I i 
dlrpi-iif :ne  tii.-  t..iLiC. 

J'tULriiia>  opO-ia 

20  graU.s  or  

3 hcTiip!*'*  

8 dca'  hin.s  


i.fi*  '.(oBt  and 

. i*  » t u used  Ui  tk«  Jinudb 


1 s*/uf»ie. 
1 dr^choL 

1 OUJi  e. 


3 

1 


Avoirdupola  Weight. 

27‘34375  rr  lini 


Id 

k; 


1 1 poU'i  

[M.jun  

4 quarters  ( 1 1'.' poui!  k*) 

10  .... 

1'jO  j'ouii  ls 

s louzida 


1 Ur:.a.  cfr. 

1 txjijfe.  f>.'. 

1 l**>uul  C/. 

1 stone.  if. 

1 *pi»rter, 

1 h II,  lr*d weight  CMC 

1 tob. 

1 c^.lai. 


1 aUJoe  of  butcho^s  nv^vt. 


Dread  WaUbu 

cwd.  dns, 

A peck  loif  ss  17  « 2 

A fmlf-i<*  la.l  8 11  1 

•A  qnurii Til  U’  if  os  4 6 hj 

A quartern  (or  fp.i.*rtc r-p'  i I of  four  ....  ?s  3 t '« 

* Prriid  Is  fi’.  w t:. s-'^j  IJy  s!..;  i;*.  ^ I tiawa 

a*  •t'l.ll  t<  f f‘  SI.  t I . f , ^ . '..-t  . ,.2.  ..  f r !.  5 t;,|  Ucr  • r,<a.0d  Is  III.9 

pr*  .«  tif  r lT  I h.  r p'i  . f . . . ft  ; r i . I r 

Itaki  i*  ulc  fij’t  .1  i,  I '••at  ,'.s  n tj  f id  hy  l&e  «r 

quart.  » ti 

Buttur  and  Cf.&sxa  Wai^t. 

8 I ouij.lrt s r'cpv». 

fiG  |>0'iif|.!B o I ' i Slis- 

r I j 1 t .,;  .. 

II2  piMID.'H u 1 ■ itHj  03iJ.k. 

224  pixiiids -»  1 beri'p;. 

I'.'ifl  puu.’.dft u 1 .'-ufuik  v(dT. 

330  pouuus as  1 l,«eej 


CoaJ  \Ve'jht. 


Board  oi  Tiudo  Standards. 


(Prepared  for  the  vae  of  Inspectora  in  teating  WeighJa— 
See  Inlroduction). 


Avoirdupola  Welghto.-M,  2S,  U.  7,  2.  and  1 pounds  . 8.  4.  2. 

and  1 ounces;  H,  i,  2.  l.nml  i drnnis. 

240  griilns,  commonly  culled  lo  penny wetuhts. 
lao  pi'iilns,  commonly  culled  6 penny  welirlits. 

72  gruins,  commonly  culled  3 jiciiny wclRhts. 

4H  pvalus,  commonly  culled  2 penny  w.-i-.-htn. 

24  grains,  commonly  culled  1 pennyweight. 


’roy  Bullion  WeIght3.-««>,  SO".  <«■  ’ 

4,  R,  2,  I,  0 5,  0-4  , 0 3,  0-2,  0 1,  0 03,  0.04,  0 03,  0 02.  O Ol,  O-Wi.U 
o’ooa,  0-002,  0-001  ouncos. 


10.  5, 

UtH, 


Decimal  Grain 
30,  20,  10,  ft,  a, 


Wei frhts.— 4000,  2000.  lo<xi,  floo.  300,  2ik),  100.  60, 
2,  1,  0-5,  0-3,  0-2,  0-1,  0-o5,  0-03,  0V2,  O-Ol  grains. 


Weights  to  be  ucod. 

“ All  articles  sold  by  weight  must  bo  sold  by  Avoirdupois 
weight ; except  tltat-^  . , , 

(3)  Gold  and  silver,  and  articles  made  ttioroof,  Inclndlnv 
gold  and  silver  thread,  lace,  or  fringe;  also  plati- 
num, dinmontls,  and  other  precious  metals  or  stones, 
may  be  sold  by  the  ounce  troy  or  by  any  docimrJ 
parts  of  such  ounco. 

(3)  Drugs,  when  sold  by  retail,  may  bo  sold  by  npothe- 
caHes’  weight,” 

Weights  and  Measures  Act,  3878. 

Avoirdupois  weights  being  used  so  very  much  more  than 
ony  others,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  name  the  system  when 
quoting  those  weights,  but  when  referring  to  others  it  is 
better  to  do  so  (e.g."  10  ounces  troy). 


14  pounds  

2'<  poiUi.U  

112  ] oiiii  la  

20  huii-tredwel^h:  . 

1 f.i.'K 

1 I .1  -T  Kick  .... 

?1  tor»  4 .'wt 

20  kocl-iil24  lon&i 


t-l  3 ''nr  if. 
r.s  1 • ..rt*T. 

1 h--.M.*>direl;f!.t. 
Ba  1 ton. 

US  1 Ln;,drdJw«iehL 
tm  T huo<lTei»n,'Lt, 
r=»  1 baJT*  or  kr*t. 

1 OblplaaJ. 


7 toiiii  I roosB. 

'rrurklo«'lB  var?„  b«i  f-o;,;*:'!  7 l»j  I'j  tooa. 

*•  Ai;  C'jal  »h«il  be  i.dd  tr  wrsgh?  i »i  t : : whrre  by  Ikr  wrltte* 

Ci'lift.r'  .if  th«-  purv-*'».ff  !!  U r J bf  h=ft»I  l.-.i  uc  by  at  tub* 

dfllvcfcd  fr.iUi  II. e co.liery  . ! thr 


Whrrp  ary  r|uan?Uy  of  rtul  ei  .-fCirg  !»>•  hoadred wefft-t  U 
d.  i‘.x  .■r.-d  by  mriin*  of  atiT  n ' ■ . !<■  a pun  Ii»*r  r.  t te  fteiirr  of  Ute  c«iai 
► hull  di-!l<  i-r,  or  r»uw  to  I"  di  . i . i,  d t.>  <<•  *«T.t  by  po*t  or  other- 
w i»e,  to  the  |uic  b*»er  .ir  t-,‘  fei»  w ri  »»it  before  part  gf  the  Cosi  1* 
uiiloaU.-d,  B ticktt  or  note  fcftTonUng  to  a prrwxlbeJ  f-rm 


1 

1 

1 

4 

S3 

10 

10 

500 

1000 

COO 

C15 


Pith  Wel^t  a.Dd  ntasara. 


barro'  (of  tnebories)  .... 

quii'tsl  

box  (of  salmon)  

f..slj  

\v.arp.«  (132  fi-sh)  

lone:  hundred  (l.32'3  f-ch).. 

thousand  (13,200  (L-'.i) 

herriqgs 

sprats 

herrings  

herrings  


If  pounds, 

112  pound*. 

12>  to  130  pounds 
1 trtrp. 

1 lor^  hondred. 

1 thousand. 

1 It-St. 

3 cade. 

1 cade. 

1 nietsc. 

1 mtxe. 


Flour  Weight. 


Troy  Weight. 

Jewelry  made  of  ROld  Is  described  as  of  so  many  cav.-its.  This  is  not 
the  weiQht  of  the  urtiele,  but  the  jiroporthm  of  cold  used  in  Its  tiv.mufac- 
ture.  Articles  are  not  made  of  pure  jjold,  the  metal  bcin?  too  ^^otx. 
£ach  aiticle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts  ^ carats*  and 
is  composed  of  so  many  parts  Rold  and  so  many  aUoy.  Thus  lb  carat 
sold  Is  made  of  18  parts  Rold  and  6 alloy.  The  gold  m general  use  is 
either  9, 15, 18,  or  22  carat,  , ,,9 

The  British  sovereign  is  22  carat  gold.  It  weighs  l.o-... 4 grains,  113 
of  which  is  gold. 

3*37  grains  

24  grains 

20  pennyweights 

12  ounces  (6,760  grains)  . . 

100  pounds..... 


34  pounds 
5G  pounds 
140  pounds 
196  pounds 
280  pounds 


Hay  Weight. 


56  pounds  

= 

— 

1 carat. 

60  pounds  

1 pennyweight. 

diet. 

36  trusses  

TT-r 

1 ounce. 

os. 

1 square  yard 

1 pound. 

lb. 

1 square  yard 

Z3S 

3 hundredweight 

cict. 

1 square  yard 

= 1 peck  or  stone; 

= 1 basheL. 

= 1 bolt 

= 1 barrel, 

= 1 sack. 


1 trass  of  old  hay. 

1 trass  of  new  hav. 

3 load, 

6 stone  of  new  hay. 

8 stone  of  oldish  bay, 

9 stone  of  old  hay. 


Vj-p 


BRITISH  WEIGHTS  AXD  .MEASURES. 


Straw  V/blSht. 


3G  ppunds .... 
11  cwt.  C4  Iba. 
36  trusses .... 


= 1 trcaa. 

= 1 load. 

= 1 load. 


Wool  Weight. 

Vi'ool  Is  weighed  by  wool  weight  only. 


7 pounds  = 1 clove. 

2 cloves  (14  pounds)  = 1 stone. 

2 stone  (28  pounds) = 1 to'l, 

fij  tods  (182  pounds  = 1 wey. 

2 weys  (304  pounds)  = 1 sock. 

12  sacks = 1 last. 

20  pounds  = 1 score. 

12  score  (240  pounds)  = 1 pack. 


JtSlscollancouB  Weights. 


Almonds  . . 

f9  • * 
f»  • • 

Arsenic  .. 
Ashes  .... 

Beef 

Bristles  . . 
Bullion. . . . 
Camphor  . . 
Candles  . . 
Cassia  . . . . 
Cinnamon 
Glover  seed 
„ seed 
Gloves  . . . . 

♦ ♦ • • • • 

Cochineal. . 

99  * • 
99  • • 

Cocoa  .... 
Cofloe  . . . . 

99  • • • • 


yf  •••••• 

Copperas  .... 
Cotton 

99  

*»  

Currants  .... 

99  • • • • 

PVathers  .... 



99  •••••••• 

I’iax 

99  •••••••• 

Calls 

Ginger 

99  

99  ••••••' 

Glass  

99  ••••••< 

Gum 

„ Arabic . . , 
Gunpowder  . . . 

99  • • * 

ITcmp  

Hops  

ff  ••••••< 

Honey 

Indigo 

.Tut(^ 

Load 

Liquorice  juioe 

Mace 

Madder  


.basket l^to  lA  cwt. 

.seron to  2 cwt. 

.box  (Jordan) 25  lbs. 

.cask 4 cwt. 

.cask  (American) 3J  to  5 cwt. 

.cask  (Russian).. 10  cwt. 

.tierco  of  38  pieces  (Irish) 304  lbs. 

.cask  10  cwt. 

bar  15  to  30  lbs. 

.box 1 cwt. 

.b'lrrel  120  lbs. 

chest 00  lbs. 

.bale 02 J lb*. 

.sack 2 to  3j)  cwt.’ 

.cask  7 toO  cwt. 

matt  80  lbs. 

chest 200  lb*. 

seron 140  Iba. 

bag  200  lb*. 


70,000  insect*  to  1 lb. 

bug 1 cwt. 


.cask 

. baiTol  or  robin 

• 

. tierce 

.bale  (Mocha)  .. 

hhd 

bale  (American) 
bale  ( Egyptian) 
bale  (Indian)  . . 

caroteel  

.butt 

, bale 

.drum  (Turkey), 
frail  (Faro)  ... 
frail  (Malaga)  . 
matt.  (Dutch)., 
bale  (Flemish)  , 
bale  (Russian)  . 


1 J cwt. 

. . . 1 to  14  cwt. 
. . Ij  to  1 ^ cwt. 
...  5 to  7 cwt. 
. . .2  to  2 1 cwt. 
. . 10  to  20  cwt. 
400  to  500  lbs. 
700  to  740  lbs. 
600  to  600  lbs. 
. . . .5  to  9 cwt. 
. . 15  to  20  cwt. 

1 cwt. 

24  lbs. 

32  lbs. 

50  lbs. 

120  lbs. 

2 cwt. 

. . . .6  to  0 OAVt. 


. . sack 

, .bag  (Jamaica)  . 

. .bag  (E.  Indies)  . 

. .bag  (Barbadoos) 

, . stone 

, . seam 

. .chest  (Turkey)  . 

, .chest  (E.  Indies) 

.barrel  

. last  (24  barrels) 

.stone  

.pocket 

. bag  

.gallon 

> . seron  

.bale 

.fodder  or  fdthor 

.case  

.cose  

.cask  


3^  cwt. 

1 cwt. 

1 cwt. 

1 J cwt, 

5 lbs. 

...  .24  stone. 

4 cwt. 

0 cwt. 

100  lbs. 

2,400  lbs. 

32  lbs. 

. . . 1 to  2 cwt. 

25  cwt. 

12  lbs. 

250  lbs. 

400  lbs. 

....  19.1  cwt, 

1 14  cwt. 

1 i cwt. 

16  to  23  cwt. 


ilagnetia  . . . 

Meat 

Molaases  . . . 

' Mustard  . , . 

! 

99  • • • 

1 Xutmegs  . . . 

! Xut* 

126  ttM, 

1 „ 

Opium 

1494  lbs. 

Pepper 

99  • • • • • 

*»  • • • • • 

Pimento  . . . . 

I’luma 

1 Pork 

1 Potash 

! Potatoes  . . . , 

j Pninee 

I 

Quicksilver  . . 



Resin  

Raisins 

i " 

1 

1 

I 

lb«- 

' 

1 P.ico 

•Sago 

Salmon 

.1!Xj  to  130  lb*. 

Salt  

Saltpetre  . . . . 



Shellac 

1 Soap  

1 

StKla 

Steel  

120  lbs. 

Sugar  

ts 

. . 1 to  14  gw*. 

s»  *••••• 

. 13  to  16  cwt. 

Sugar  Candy 

. . . . box 

Tallow 

Tapioca  .... 

Tea  

Tiles 

Tobacco  .... 

....hhd 

Turpentine  . . 

Vermilion  . . 

l>ag 

Walnut.s  .... 



CAPACITY. 

Imperial  Standard the  iralloD. 

The  Lupcrial  Standard  gallon  contains  ten  Imperial  Stan  lard 
pounds  weight  of  distilled  water  wclglied  in  air  a-raluyt  brass 
weight.s,  with  the  water  and  the  air  at  the  temperature  of 
sixty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit.,  and  wlUi  the  barometer  at  thirty 
inches. 

“The  brass  gallon  m.vrked  ‘Impcriul  Standard  0.al'on, 
Anno  Domini  MDtXCXXIV.,  Anno  V.  G tv  Regia,’  which  has 
a diameter  equal  to  its  height  and  m.ade  iu  pursuance  of 
5 Geo.  4,  o.  74,  s.  0.,  and  is  at  the  n.assing  of  this  sot  in  the 
custody  of  the  Wanlcn  of  the  Sbinaards,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a board  of  Trade  Stjvndard  for  Uie  gallon.” — Ifnj'flw  and 
J/r<i.s'Kr(».v  Act,  1878. 

Tho  Imperial  t^taudard  gallon  tucosuros  277'274  cubic  iochas. 


A COMMERCIAL  GUIDE. 
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2]k)ar(l  oi  Trade  Standardu. 


{Prepared  jor  tlie  use  of  Insjjeciors  in  (esling  Measures — 
iiee  Introduction.) 

MeasuTCs  of  Capacity .—KuNhc;!,  half-bushel,  peck, gallon, half-gallon, 
quart,  pint,  half  pint,  gill  half-gill,  qiiartergill.  ™ ,, 

Measures  used  in  the  sale  ^ f Drugs. — Fluid  ounces. — 1,  3,  2,  1.  Fluid 
drachms. — i,  3,  2,  1.  Minims.— ao,  20,  10,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1. 


Dry  Measure. 

4 gills  = 

2 pints  z= 

2 quarts  (4  pints) =» 

2 pottles  (4  quarts;  = 

2 gallons  = 

4 pecks  = 

3 bushels  = 

4 bushels  = 

6 bushels  (or  porter’s  load)  ....  = 

8 bushels  = 

12  bags  (30  bushels)  = 

6 quarters  (40  bu.shels)  = 

2 weys  (10  quarters) = 


1 pint. 

1 quart. 

1 pottle. 

1 gallon. 

1 peck. 

1 ljushel. 

1 hag. 

1 coomb. 

1 sack  of  flour. 

1 (juarter. 

1 chaldron. 

1 wey  or  horse-load. 
1 last. 


Ale  and  Boer  Meatsure. 

4 gills  

2 pints 

4 quarts  

9 gallons 

2 flrkins  (18  gallons) 

2 kilderkins  

barrel  

2 hogsheads  

2 butts  


1 pint. 

1 quart, 

1 gallon. 

1 firkin. 

1 kilderkin. 
1 barrel. 

1 hogshead. 
1 butt. 

1 tun. 


Wine  Measure. 

4 gills  

2 pints 

4 quarts  

10  gallons  


= 1 pint. 

= 1 quart. 

= 1 gallon. 

= 1 anker. 


18  gallou.s  : 

31^  galloas 

42  gallons  

63  gallons  

84  gallon.^  

2 hogsheads 

2 pipes  

Miscellaneous  V/ine  and  Spirit 

1 hogshead  of  Claret = 

1 butt  of  .-herry  =• 

1 pipe  of  I’ort  => 

1 pipe  of  ,M  >deira = 

pipe  of  Teneritic = 


pipe  of  Lisbon 

butt  of  .Miilaga  

auin  of  Hock,  Rhine,  or  llorc;!.- 

pipe  of  C,ij»e  

iiog-dipad  of  Tent  


1 l)ipe  of  Marsi'a  

1 puncheon  of  Whirky 
1 imncheon  of  Iir:.nily  . . 
1 uogshi-ud  of  lirundy  . . 

Quarter-cast  of  brandy.. 

1 pipe  of  Cider  

1 piece  of  (ieneva  

1 puncheon  of  Rum  . . . . 
1 iiogshe.id  of  Rum  . . . . 

1 tun  of  Wine 

1 pipe  or  butt 


= 1 runlet. 

zj  1 barrai. 

= 1 tiercsi!. 

= 1 hogshead. 

=i  1 puncheon. 

=i  1 pipe  or  butt. 
= 1 tun. 

Measurea. 

40  gmllOQS. 
108  „ 

HO  .. 

H-J 

115  „ 

Ibi  „ 

r.o 

ft 

* • *» 

93 

112  to  120  „ 

HKi  to  110  „ 

4.<  ro  55  „ 

•-C  to  28  „ 

l(-Moll.8  „ 
hlio.il  110  „ 

'.•0  to  lOO 
45  to  W)  „ 

240  „ 

108  to  117 


Fluid  Measure. 

CO  Minims  (dropi)  

8 dnirhra.'J 

20  ounces 

1 Tea  spoonful  

1 I )i‘>b^rt-vipot>nful  

1 'ribL-sjiooufiil  


1 drachm. 

1 ounce. 

1 pint. 

1 drachm. 

2 drs-  hms. 
-1  drscluiu. 


It  i«  ndve.-iMc  tu  u»<*  a (rraJuated  f-i.i-t  mratu/c  to  moeture  th« 
tpaonfui*. 


PORSIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
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Full  particulars  of  tlie  Metric  System  will  bo  found  on  p.  OPJ. 


ARGENTINA. 

Metric  System. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Metric  System  is  compulsory,  but  the  names  used 
are  the  same  as  in  Germany. 


Weight  : — 3 I'.ulu  = 4 <iuijrw  ; 1 Cattic  or  Thin  (16  Tae!) 
= 1 J lbs,  ; .8-4  I = 1 rvs't.  ; 1 Picul  (lOO  Cattii^) 

= 133J  lbs.  ; Money  Tael  = ASO  gr-iina. 

Capneitp  : — Ho  = ‘2  pints  ; Sheng  = 20  pints ; Tou  = ICK) 
pint-*. 

At  Hong  Kong  and  tin*  Treaty  Ports,  British  Weip^hts 
and  Mc.isiircs  arc  also  used. 


BELGIUM. 

The  Metric  System  has  been  long  adopted  but  not 
rigidly  cuforced.  The  “ Livro  ” = half  a Kilogi  aiu  and  tlio 
“Aune”  = I'ij  of  a metre  are  still  in  common  use. 

BOLIVIA. 

Old  Spanish  (Soe  Spain). 

BRAZIL. 

Measure: — Pollegada  = 1.093  inches;  Covado  (24  Polle- 
gadas)  = 26.247  inches  ; Vara  (-10  Pollegadas)  = 1.216 
yards. 

Weigfd  Arratel  = 1.0118  lbs. ; Arroba  (32  Arratel) 
= 32.384  lbs. ; Quintal  (100  Arratel)  = 101.18  lbs. 
Capacity  : — Almude  = 3.684  galls. ; Alqueire  = 1.1  bushels. 
The  Metric  System  is  also  in  use. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES. 
(Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Eica.) 

The  Metric  System  and  Old  Spanish  (See  Spain). 

CHILE. 

The  Metric  System  and  Old  Spanish  (See  Spain). 
CHINA. 

Measure: — Fan  = .141  inches;  Tsun  (10  Fan)  = 1.41 
inches;  Chih  (10  Tsun)  = 14.1  inches;  Chang  (10 
Chih)  = 141  inches ; Li  = 705  yards ; Chmg  = 121 
square  feet. 


DF.NMARK. 

Measure: — Tomme  = 1.D29  inch's;  P'o.1  (12  Tomraer) 
= 1.020  feet ; Alen  (2  Fod)  = 2.059  tect ; Fam  (3  Alcn) 
= 6. ITS  feot  ; Tomlc  = 1.363  acres. 

Weight: — Fund  (10  I’nser  or  32  Lod)  = 1.102  lbs.; 

Centner  (100  Fund)  = 110.231  lbs. 

Capacity  : — Pot  (3  Poegle)  = 1.609  pints;  Knndo  (2  Pot) 
= 3.398  pints;  Viertel  (4  Kande)  = 1.699  gallons; 
Anker  = 8.07  gallons ; Tonda  = 28.885  gallons ; 
Oxehoved  = 48.425  gallons.  Tonde  (8  Skepper  or 
4 Fjerdingkar)  = 3.823  bushels. 

EGYPT. 

Measure: — Pik  = 27  inches;  Gasab  = 3 yards ; Feddan 
= about  one  acre. 

Weight: — Cantor  (100  Rottoii)  = 98.046  lbs.;  Oke  = 
2.723  lbs. 

Capacity  : — The  Ardeb  is  the  only  legal  measure  for  grain, 
and  it  varies  considerably.  The  Cairo  Ardeb  = 
6 bushels. 

FRANCE. 

Metric  System. 

GERMANY. 

The  Metric  System  {g.u.)  is  used,  but  with  German  names 
as  follows : — 

Stab  for  Metre;  Neuzoll  for  Centimetre;  Strich  for 
Llillimetre ; Kette  for  Decametre ; Kanne  for  Litre ; 
Schoppen  for  Half-litre ; Fass  for  Hectolitre ; Neuloth  for 
Decagram;  Centner  = 50  Kilograms;  Tonne  = 1,000 
Kilograms. 
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GREECE.  ! 

The  Metric  System  is  used,  but  with  Greek  names  as  I 
follows : — i 

Pecheus  for  Metre ; Gramme  for  Millimetre ; Daktylos  ] 
for  Centimetre ; Palame  for  Decimetre ; Stadion  for 
Kilometre ; Skionis  for  Myriametre ; Stremma  for  Are ; 
Litra  for  Litre  ; Kybos  for  Millilitre  ; Mystron  for  Centilitre  ; 
Kotyle  for  Decilitre ; Koilon  for  Hectolitre  ; Drachme  for 
Gram ; Kokkos  for  Centigram ; Oboloa  for  Decigram  ; 
Mna  = Half  Kilogram. 

ITALY. 

The  Metric  System  is  used,  but  with  Italian  names  as  , 
follows : — 

Metro  for  Metre  ; Decametro  for  Decametre  ; Ettometro 
for  Hectometre ; Chilometro  for  Kilometre ; Miriaraetro 
for  Myriametre ; Decimetro  for  Decimetre ; Centimetro 
for  Centimetre ; Millimetre  for  Millimetre ; Ara  for  Are ; 
Kttara  for  Hectare  ; Centiara  for  Centiare  ; Litro  for  Litre  ; ; 
Decalitre  for  Decalitre  ; Ettolitro  for  Hectolitre;  Chilolitro 
for  Kilolitre;  Decilitre  for  Decilitre;  Gramma  for  Gram ; 
Decagramma  for  Decagram;  Ettogramma  for  Hectogram  ; 
Chilogramma  for  Kilogram  ; Miriagramma  for  Myriagram  ; 
Decigramma  for  Decigram ; Centigramma  for  Centigram  ; 
Milligramraa  for  Milligram. 

JAPAN. 

Measure  : — Ken  (G  Shaku  or  GO  Sun)  = G feet ; Gho  (GO  Ken) 

= 119.3  yards ; Ri  = 2^  miles ; Square  Cho  = 21  a'^res. 
Weight: — Kin  (160  Mommo)  = 11  lbs.;  Tan  (100  Kin) 

= 133 J lbs. 

Capacity: — To  (10  Sho)  = 3.703  gallons;  Koku  (10  To) 

= 4.96  bushels. 

MEXICO. 

Metric  System  and  Old  Spanish  (See  Spain), 
NETHERLANDS. 

The  Metric  System  is  used,  but  with  names  as  j 
follows : — 

El  for  Metro  ; Streep  for  Millimetre  ; Duim  for  Centimetre; 
Palm  for  Decimetre;  Roede  for  Decametre;  Mijlo  for 
Kilometre ; Kan  for  Litre ; Vingerhoed  for  Centilitre ; 
Maatje  for  Decilitre;  Vat  for  Hectolitre;  Wigtjo  for  Gram  ; 
Korrel  for  Decigram ; Lood  for  Decagram ; Onze  for 
Hectogram  ; Pond  for  Kilogram. 

NORWAY. 

Metric  System. 


PERSIA. 

Measure: — The  Guz  or  Zer  varies  from  36  to  44  in.ue  ; 

Fersakh  or  Parasang  = 4l  miles. 

Weight  : — Miskal  = 47.5  grains  ; Maund  = 61  R?. 
Capacity  : — Chenica  = .269  gahons ; Capicha  = .578 
gallons;  Artata  = 1.809  bushels 

PERU. 

Old  Spaoish  (See  Spata). 

RUSSIA. 

Measure: — Stopa  (8  Vershok)  = 14  inches:  Arschinp 
Stopa)  = 28  inches ; Saschen  (3  .Arsohine)  = 7 net  ; 
Verst  (5r»0  Saschen)  = 1166.66  yards; 

= 2.7  acres. 

Weight  : — Funt  = .9028  lbs.  ; Poud  (40  Funt)  = 36.114  lb:.; 
Berkowitz  = 361.273  lbs. 

Capacity: — Ve<lro  = 2.704  gallons;  Anker  = 8.114 
gallons  ; Chet  vert  = 46.2  cations. 

SERVIA. 

Metric  .System. 

SPAIN. 

The  Mi'-trio  Sy-item  (7.1.)  is  now  used,  with  the  sii  iple 
' alteration  of  changing  the  last  letter  of  the  names  into 
I o,  e.g.,  Metro,  Litro,  Gramo.  The  Are  is  called  the  Area. 

Old  Spanish. 

.Measure: — Spanish  foot  = 10.958  inches;  Vara  (36 

Pulgadas)  varies  in  different  parts,  but  is  usu.dly 
reckoned  as  2.782  feet  ; Fanegada  = about  11  acres- 
; — Castilian  Libra  (16  Oozas)  = 1.014  lbs  ; Quintal 
(100  Libra  ? = 101.443  lbs. 

Capacity  : — Arroba  Mayor  (4  Cuartillas  or  8 Azumbres  or 
32  Cuartillos)  = 3.5.al  gallons;  Fanega  = 11  bushels. 

SWEDEN, 
iletric  System. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Metric  System. 

TURKEY. 

The  Metric  System  is  used,  with  the  following  alt/'r- 
ations  in  the  names : — 

Arshin  for  Metro ; Xal  for  Kilometre ; Shinik  for 
Decalitre ; Kilch  for  Hectolitre ; Evlek  for  Are ; Djeril 
for  Hectare;  Oke  for  Kilogram;  Batman  = 10  Kilo- 
grams; Cautar  = 100  Kilograms;  Tcheki  = 10(.>0 

Kilograms. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  same  as  Great  Britain,  but  the  old  Winchester 
measures  are  used  (See  below). 


The  following  table  of  FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES,  with  English  eQuivaleals,  has  been  drawn  up  at  tha 
Commercial  Department  of  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Countries. 

Foreign  Weights 
and  Measures. 

British 

Equivalents. 

Countries. 

Foreign  Weights  and 
Measures. 

i 

British  Equivalents. 

1 

Rus.*4ia  .... 
Sweden  . . . 

German  Empire . 
Holland  . . . 

Belgium  . . . 

France  .... 
Switzerland  . . 

Austria-Hungary 
Portugal  . . . 

Spain  .... 
Italy  .... 

Pond  .... 

..  Metre  .... 
Cubic  Metro  . . 

Klilogrammc  . . 

Quintal  metriquo 

1 Centner  . . . 

1 Tonneau  (coals) . 
Litro  .... 
Hectolitre  (liquid) 

„ (cereals) 

*'  Decalitre  . . . 

.3{*.  lbs. 

3.09  yard. 

1.308  cubic  yd. 

2.204  lbs. 

1 220.4  lbs. 

2.204  lbs. 

1.7G  Imp.  pint. 

22  Imp.  gallons. 
2.75  Imp.  bnsli. 
2.2  Imp.  gallons. 

Fgypt  { 

f 

United  ^ 
States 

Japan 

Cantar  

Ardob  of  Wheat . . 

Bushel  (AVinchostor) 

Gallon  (Old  English') 

Barrel  of  Flour  . . 
Short  Ton  . . . - 

Imng  Ton  .... 

Kwan 

Kin 

99  lbs. 

2.75  lbs. 

rO.9694  Imp.  bush,  or  i 
< 33  Winchester  bushel.-  j 
v = 32  Imp.  bushels. 

( 0.833  Imp.  ".all.,  or  ('  ^ 
1 United  States  gallons  , 

( = 5 Imperial  gallons.  ' 

196  lbs.  1 

2000  lbs.  . 

2,210  lb--?. 

S.26  lbs.  1 

1.32  lbs. 

COLONIAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Colonios  and 
Possossiona. 

Colonial  Weights 
and  Measures. 

British 

Equivalents. 

British  Tnclha  . . . 

Maund  .... 

825  lbs. 

Straits  Sotthnnerits, 

r 

Tahil 

1^  ozs. 

Hong  Kong.Labuau, 

Pikul 

1334  lbs. 

P..  North  Borneo 

Catty  .... 

Hi  lbs. 

and  Sarawak  . . 

1 

Gaatang  . . . 

1 gallon. 

Kilogramme  . 

2.204  lbs. 

Metro  .... 

1.02  yards. 

Mauritius  and 

Hectolitre  (liquid) 

22  Imp.  tfslloim. 

Scyclielles’' 

„ (cereds) 

2.75  Ini]),  b'l.sli. 

litre  

1.7C  Imp.  pints. 

Arj)ent  .... 

1.05  acre. 

Ijoaguer  .... 

128  Imp.  gallons. 

Muid 

3 Imp.  bushels. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  J 

Morgen  .... 

2.1 10  acres. 

flhort  Ton  . . . 

2(KX)  lbs. 

* 

Long  Ton  . . , 

2240  lbs. 

Colonies  and 

Coloiiiiil  \^'eighU(  and 

f 

British  Equivalents. 

Posses-sions. 

Meu-iures. 

/ 

Gallon •, 

Bushel ; 

Yard ) 

.Same  as  ImperiaL 

.'•iKjrt'lon  .... 

2')<J0  Iba. 

Dominion  of 

Bu.'-hel  of  Wheat  . . \ 

„ „ PoUiioc^  . 1 

Canada 

60  Iba.  1 

,,  ,,  Irnli'.n  Cora 

ro  lb*.  I 

..  J'.i.fy  . . 

48  !l.s. 

„ ,.  Gilts  . . . 

34  Ibrt.  j 

Malta . 

Call '.to 

4J  Imp,  puller 

^almtt 

8 Imp.  ttUJ>iitrU.  ' 

1 

(Jantar 

175  lbs. 

Oke 

2.8  it)«.  < 

,,  (lifjuid)  .... 

IJ  rjuarli*. 

Cyijriis  . .. 

Cfintar  (44  okt . , 

123.2  lbs.  1 

.,  Aleppo  ( UO  okc-.) 

NJI  lb*. 

1 

Kll.l- 

1 Imp.  badiel.  I 

1 

SCRIPTURE  WEIGHTS  AND  TIEASURES. 


lioafi  Pleasure. 

1 digit  or  finger  

1 hand  or  palm  (I  digits)  

1 span  (3  palms) 

1 cubit  (2  spans) 

1 fathom  (4  cubits) 

1 Ezekiel’s  reed  (1^  fathoms) 

1 Arabian  pole 

1 Measuring  line  CIO  Arabian  poles)  ........ 

1 stadium  or  furlong  

1 Sabbath  day’s  journey  (5  stadiums) 

1 Eastern  mile  (2  Sabbath  day’s  jonrnies)  , . 
1 day’s  journey  (24  Eastern  miles)  


Measure. 

1 oapb  

1 log  

3 cab  (4  logs)  

1 hin  (3  c^bs)  

1 seab  (2  bins) 

1 bath  or  ephab  (3  seahs) 

1 homer 


ft,  iufl. 
= 0 0-J1-’ 

= 0 3'G43 

= 0 101)44 

= 1 »-88S 

= 7 3 •.or,  2 

= 10  11*328 

=:  14  T-lOf 

= 145  11*04 
mis.  yds. 
= 0 243i 

= 0 1,21C 

= 1 (•.72 

i-i  S3  288 


gals,  pts, 

=3  0 0-C2:> 

5=  0 0*833 

= 0 S*333 

= 12 
= 24 

= 74 

»=  75  & 


Dry  neesure. 


1 p '.eh  vl 

1 cab  ('20  p < It  ii-  I 

1 orinT  

1 Foali  

1 enhali  (3  so  >. . 

1 Ipfcch 

1 homer  (2  Icb-'  h'-) 


pk-.  pte. 

= 0 0*142 

= 0 2 *83 1 

= 0 6*1 

K=  1 1 

= 3 S 

= l(i  ' 

= ZJ  0 


Weights. 

1 pemh  

1 beknb  

1 Kliekel 

1 inaneh  (CO  s iP'u  N > 

1 talent  of  sUvor  (3.t  

1 teleut  of  gold  (e.Ot'O  s)n  lei') 


12  pm! ns  txoy. 
5 dwu.  „ 

10  ..  .. 

SO  OOL  „ 

12.4  11m.  „ 

-.'>0  ..  .. 


Time  Measure. 

In  Holy  Pc»4ptnre  the  day  b always  rtvtonel  from  t!»e  inin- 
set  of  the  previous  evening.  Both*  the  day  and  night  were 
divided  into  four  equal  perto. 

The  VTATtnui^. 


The  llr^t  'W atth  wa-  from  mn  to  the  of  th<*  aicht. 

The  eecond  or  middle  Watch  wr»«  from  t):r  thtni  A.-iir  to  thi- 

The  third  Watch,  or  Cock-crow  In*,  w as  from  the  »ixfA  to  the  mark. 

The  fourth,  or  Morning  'V\'Blcb.  wa»  (rum  the  ai-ifS  A.  ur  to  »t.a-rtir. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  COINAGE. 


‘^nio  monetary  sj'stems  of  tlie  various  countries  of  the  ^ 
world  are  chieflN''  distinguished  by  what  constitutes  standard  | 
money,  which  in  some  countries  is  monomeSallic,  consisting 
of  either  gold  or  silver,  and  in  other  countries  bimetallic, 
consisting  of  both  gold  and  silver.  By  “ standard 
money”  is  meant  that  which  is  legal  tender  to  any 
amount.  Thus  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  most 
other  countries  gold  only  is  unlimited  tender ; whereas  in 
India  silver  enjoys  that  prerogative.  The  great  objection 
to  silver  being  taken  as  standard  money  is  the  great 
variation,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  market  value  of 
silver,  whereas  the  price  of  gold  is  almost  stationary. 
Hence  for  the  purpose  of  international  trade,  in  the  case 
of  countries  that  have  a double  standard,  gold  only  forms 
the  basis  of  aU  trade  transactions,  and  in  the  case  of 
countries  with  a silver  standard  only,  the  exchange 
rate  varies  with  the  price  of  silver ; for  obviously  in 
dealings  between  different  countries  the  standard  coinage 
of  one  country  vrill  only  be  accepted  by  another  at  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  that  depends  on  the  actual  value  of 
the  metals  of  which  it  is  composed. 


In  comparing  the  intrinsic  v.due  of  ertins  <.f  dili\reLt 
countries  the  fineness  of  the  metal  nim^t  bo  t.ikcn  into 
consideration  ns  well  as  the  weight  of  the  coin.  G'oid  and 
silver  are  not  bard  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
circulation,  and  nre  mixed  with  on  alloy  to  harden  them, 
c.g.,  the  English  pound  is  Hths  gold  and  T*;th  alloy,  and 
the  United  States  dollar  is  T^dhs  gold  and  T*rth  alloy. 

Though  in  international  trade  money  is  taken  at  its 
intrin.sio  value  only,  yet  for  the  purposes  of  internal  trade 
in  any  country,  and  of  the  payment  of  debts  in  the  country 
! itself,  a certain  amount  of  token  money  may  form  part 
{ of  the  ciurrency  without  any  inconvenience.  “ Token 
I coins  ” are  such  as  contain  less  metal,  or  metals  of  less 
' value,  than  their  face  value  represents.  Thus,  in  the 
United  I'Cingdom  silver  and  bronze  coins  are  mere  tokens; 
for  the  amount  of  silver,  say  in  a shilling,  is  worth  much 
less  than  -r^yth  of  a pound.  But  no  one  objects  to  take 
such  coins  at  their  nominal  value,  because  they  are  limited 
to  small  payments,  no  persons  being  compelled  to  accept 
silver  for  any  amount  over  £2,  or  bronze  for  any  amount 
over  one  shilling. 


. * 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  COINAGE. 
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Each  country  has  a certain  coin  which  serves  as  a Unit 
to  which  all  its  other  coins  are  related  either  as  multiples 
or  submultiples,  e.g.,  the  English  sovereign,  the  French 
franc,  and  the  United  States  dollar.  Two  groups  of 
countries  have  formed  Unions,  each  group  adopting  the 
same  Unit  and  agreeing  to  issue  coins  of  the  same  weight 
and  fineness.  They  are — (1)  The  Scandinavian  Union, 
comprising  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  have 
taken  the  Krona  as  their  unit.  (2)  The  Latin  Union, 
comprising  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Greece.  (Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania  have  in  great 
measure  adopter!  the  same  system).  All  of  this  group 
have  taken  the  Franc,  under  different  names,  as  their  unit. 


BRITISH  IMPERIAL  COINAGE. 


In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  England,  the  standard  measure 
of  value  was  the  pound-weight  of  silver,  but  the  actual 
medium  of  exchange  consisted  of  silver  pennies.  Since 
the  primary  object  of  coinage  was  to  affix  a stamp  to 
certify  a certain  weight  and  fineness,  all  metallic  money 
was  at  first  what  it  professed  to  be.  Thus  a pound  of 
silver  was  coined  into  240  pennies,  whoso  aggregate  weight, 
accordingly,  was  actually  a pound.  This  tact  is  prcoerv'*d 
in  the  table  of  Troy  VVeight ; 20  pennyweights  (i.i*.  the 
weight  of  20  pennies)  =1  oz : 12  oz3.=  l pound.  H'^nco 
originally  240  silver  pennies  weighed  one  pound,  and  from 
this  fact  has  arisen  the  present  relation  between  a penny 
and  a pound  sterling. 

The  following  table  gives  the  w’eights  of  the  coins  when 
issued,  the  amount  of  variation  allowed  (o  the  Mint 
(called  the  “Homed}'”),  and  the  least  a gold  coin  can 
weigh  without  being  withdrawn  from  circulation. 


Coin. 

Standard 

Weight, 

i.east 

Current 

Weight. 

Remedy. 

Gold  ; 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

Sovereign.  . . . 

123-27447 

122-50000 

0-20000 

Half-Sovereign . . 

SlLVEIl : 

61-03723 

GM25(>0 

o-ioooo 

Crown 

430-363G3 

2-000 

Half-Crown  . . . 

218-18181 

1-264 

Florin 

174-54545 

O-iiOl 

Shilling  .... 

87-27272 

0-678 

Sixpence  .... 

43-63636 

0-346 

Threepence  . . . 
Bronze ; 

21-81818 

0-212 

Penny 

146-83333 

* , 

2-91066 

Halfpenny  . . . 

87-60000 

1-75000 

Farthing  . . , ; 

43-76000 

0-87600 

There  are  also  two  gold  coins,  of  the  value  of  ,5  sovereigns 
(£6)  and  2 sovereigns  (£8)  respootivcly,  issued  on  special 
occasions,  the  last  being  King  Edward  VII. ’s  Coronation 
year,  1902. 

The  gold  coins  are  made  of  metal  composed  of  l^ths 
pure  gold  and  1*5 th  alloy. 

The  silver  coins  are  made  of  metal  composed  of  JJths 
of  fine  metal  and  I'nths  of  alloy. 

Tho  bronae  coins  are  made  of  metal  composed  of  95  *^0 
of  cop{)er,  4,  % of  tin,  and  1 % of  zinc. 

Bank  of  England  Notes  aro  issued  for  £5,  £10,  £20,  £50, 
£100,  £200,  £600,  and  £1,000,  and  can  bo  osohanged  for 
gold  at  tho  Bank  of  England  at  any  time  during  the  legal 
liankiog  hours.  They  are  legal  tender  in  England  and 
Wales. 


Joannes  (gold) 
Mouloro  „ 

J aoobua  „ 

Carolus  „ 

G uinea  „ 

Mark  „ 


01(1  English  Coins. 


368.  Od. 
27s.  Od. 
258,  Od. 
233.  Od. 
218.  Od. 
138.  4d. 


Half-guinea  (gold)  lOs.  fid. 
Angel  . . „ lOs.  Od. 

Noble  ..  „ ()8,  Sd. 

Dollar  . . „ 4s.  fid. 

Tester  (silver)  fid. 
Groat  ..  „ 4d. 


Bodle 

Plack  or  groat 

Bawbee 

Shilling 

Pound 

Mork 


Old  Scots  Coins, 

Scots. 

. . = 2 penmea 

. . = 2 bodies 

= 6 penn  ea 

. . = 12  pennies 

. , =20  shillings 

= 13s.  4d. 


Sterling. 
|th  penny 
ird  penny 
4 penny 
1 f*^nuv 
Is.  si.' 

Is.  1,4. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MONEY. 


! 

( 

1 

Countries. 

Chief  Coins. 

’ Aprrcii-  j 

mate 
vvlue  in  1 

1 Br’.iisii  : 

1 money. 

Argentina  . , 

s.  d,  1 

Peso  (paper)*=  100  centisimos 
..  (gold) 

1 9 j 

•1  0 

Anstria-Hungary 

Krone  or  Crown=100  bclior 

0 10 

Belgium  . . . 

Fninc=  100  centimes  . . . 

0 9} 

Brazd  .... 

MiireL-i  fD.tperj  ®=  ICmj  rt-is  . 

1 3 ! 

B.  Uondura-: . . 

Dohar  f£:oM)=lW  cent-  . , 

4 1 

Bulp  iri  i . . . 

Leva  = (rano=l(>0  .stotinkU  . 

0 1 

•i  1 * 

Canada  . . 

Dollar  (void  1=  b>J  cenU  . . 

CVvlon  .... 

l*.tipec=  Ifi  .'.nuas  .... 

1 1 • 

Chile  .... 

Peso  (paDor)  •=  1(X)  cenLavos 

0 10  , 

Clilna  .... 

.See  below. 

. 

Cuba  .... 

Dollar  ((.’old)=10<i»  centa  . . 

4 1 i 

Denmark  , . . 

Krone— ! v»  ore 

Ljyju  .... 

Kevptian  £=ltS)  piastrcri 

M 6}  i 

linlunJ  . . . 

Markk  1=  luO  I r.i  . . . 

0 9i  ; 

Kranco .... 

Franc  = ItX)  cei.tunrsi  . . . 

0 hi  1 

Uermany  . . . 

Mark=  ICiO  pfcniuvB  . . . 

0 11^  ' 
^ » 7 

Greece  .... 

Dr.^chmi  (papcTj*=  KXHcpt  » 

Holland  . . . 

Florin  or  Guiden  = 100  cents 

1 S ! 

Iiidu  .... 

Rupee— lO  aniuvs  .... 

1 4 j 

Italv  .... 

IJra 33  franc  = 10»  ccnltvimi  . 

11  ei 

Japan  .... 

Yon  = ICxj  sens 

•J  f'i  < 

Mauritius  . . . 

Rupce=  10  .Hinas  .... 

1 -t'  [ 

Mexico.  . . . 

DoUar  (Vo.  1)«»  I'i'O  lei.tavo,-. . 

V 1'  * * 

Newfoundland  . 

DcilHr  (eold)=«100  vents  . . 

1 r 

Norway  . . . 

Kroncac  lOf)  6re 

1 u 

Peru  .... 

Sol=  loO  canti.'imiTw  . . . 

•J  0*  1 

I’ortui.-dl  . . . 

Mihoi '=  I'jo'J  r£'i.<  .... 

4 4V  1 

Roumanii  . . 

I>3r— fr.inc=  l'»  b inLs  , . 

t'  id  ; 

Russia  .... 

Roabh  = lO)  cv'pi.ks  . 

Servia  .... 

Dinar=frar. 'rrl'")  ti.ims 

u p'  1 

Sp.iiu  .... 
Straits  Settliunts. 

l’cseta  = franc=  luO  (.-entinios 
See  below. 

0 hi  ' 

Sweden  . . . 

Krone— 100  ore 

1 H : 

.‘Switzerland  . . 

rr.-inc=  ICd  continiC'  . . . 

0 hi  1 

Turkov  . . . 

Turkish  £=  1(X)  piasl aw  . . 

IS  0 1 

United  States 

Dollar  (>;old)=rli»  cents  . 

•t  i 1 

Uruguay  ... 

Peso  (goid)=100  i-euiimes  . 

4 J ! 

" Tho  exchanc:©  value  of  paper  money  lluct’.iates  consider- 
ably in  countries  wuero  it  is  not  ro.iiuly  coavcrtilile,  at  i:j 
fai'o  value,  into  gold. 


OBS.  From  tho  above  table  it  wUl  be  seen  that  manv 
I colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire  have  their  own 
j system  of  coinage,  although  British  money  is  current  in 
! most  of  thorn.  In  Hong  Kong  and  Labuau.  the  Mexican, 
j British,  and  Hong  Kong  silver  dollars  (about  2s.  2d.  are 
I eurrent.  In  tho  Straits  Settlements  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments silver  dollar  (about  2s.  4d.)  is  the  standard  coin  of 
the  colony.  Since  3l8t  August,  ItHU.  tlie  Mexican  and 
British  silver  dollars  have  ceased  to  be  local  tender  there. 

In  countries  where  silN-er  is  legal  tender  to  anv 
amount  the  exchange  varies  gre.atly,  as  in  CenlicJ 
America,  where  the  “peso”  about  Is.  5d.,  at  tin' 
present  date  (1909),  is  the  standaixl  coin.  In  China, 
the  only  coins  in  uso  are  a British,  Hong  Kong,  or  Mexican 
silver  dollar,  .and  a native  coin  calloil  “cash”  (made  of 
copper,  iron  and  tin),  about  twenty-five  of  which  aro  onlv 
worth  a penny.  In  tho  Exchange  Rates  relating  to  Chinn 
tho  value  of  the  tael  is  quoted.  Tho  “tael”  is  a weicht 
of  silver  about  2s.  lid.  in  valiu*.  and  it  is  cpuivalcnt  to 
10  “mneo”  or  100  “ candareens.”  In  Persia.  ( h<' st.-nulanl 
coin  is  a “kran,”  the  intrinsic  value  of  wlncli.  at  the 
average  price  of  silver,  is  only  4J.  (Refer  to  “ I'xchaugo 
Ratos”  in  Index.) 
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A COMMERCIAL  GUIDE. 


SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLE 


From  the  following  table  the  simple  interest  on  any 
amount  can  bo  obtained  for  any  number  of  days  from 

1 to  :{05. 

In  the  table  the  interest  on  £100  for  each  day,  1 to  305, 

at  2 %,  3 %,  4 %,  and  5 % is  given.  It  will  be  found 

that  any  rate  per  cent,  can  bo  obtained  from  these : e.g. 
% is  one  half  of  6 % ; % is  4 % + one-eighth  of 

2 % ; 3J  % is  3 % -f  one  fourth  of  3 %. 

Having  found  the  interest  on  £100,  the  interest  on  any 
amount  is  easily  calculated. 

Examples. 

Find  the  interest  on  £40  for  73  days  at  2 % : — 


j The  table  shows  the  inter.-=t  on  £100  is  8a.  The  intere*! 
on  £4o  is  therefore  of  S-;.  = .'is.  2|d. 

Find  the  int/-iest  on  £130  for  1 tO  dav’s  at  21  : — 

The  table  show^  the  int-  re-t  on  i'lfKj  at  5 w £'J  Os.  Od. 
I Half  of  this,  £1  0'^.  <)d.,  ih  tfi'“r>  for<*  the  interest  on  £10tJ 
' interest  on  £130  is  therefore  I-?!  of  £1  Os.  0<J 

I =£1  6s.  Od. 

I Find  the  interest  on  £75  for  12o  days  at  TlJ  : — 

I The  table  show  - tie-  inO-n-.-t  on  £ltHj  at  3 is  Ills.  K|d. 
and  at  ^ (i.e.  one  eighth  of  2 ®r>t  is  Is.  Tjd.  10s.  H|d. 

■f  Is.  7M.  = £1  Is.  4ld.  — the  interi-st  on  £!'><'  at  3^ 

! The  interest  on  £75  is  tber-fo:':;  i , of  £I  Is.  4>d.  = 

I lOs.  Oid. 


Interest  on  £100  at  2 %,  3 %,  4 % and  5 for  any  numb'-r  of  daN  s fiom  1 to  30.5. 


m 

1 

rj. 

1 

T 

-- 

- 

- 

— 

cS 

2% 

3% 

4 

O/' 

/o 

E 

0/ 

/O 

Us 

« 

> 0/ 

' /o 

i 3 

0/ 

/o 

, 4 

0 ■ 

/O 

5 

O' 

/O 

> 

0 0 
•-  0 

3". 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 » 

o 

Q 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

fl 

d. 

H. 

d. 

£ 

d.  £ 

K 

d 

d. 

V 

'i.j 

J.  1 

d. 

] 

0 

u 

0 

0 

2:1 

0 

3} 

5£ 

^ (> 

Of 

‘ 9 

0.1 

J2 

15 

0 

10! 

) It 

iM 

1:  11  1 :: 

lO]  1 

0 

lu4 

s 

0 

0 

4 

0 

H 

0 

6,4 

5f 

(i 

9 

24 

12 

3tO 

15 

4 

IK 

) 12 

''i 

is  11 

4 

Ml 

10 

li 

s 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 
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10 

5: 

6 
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! 0 

4.4 

12 

0 '• 

15 
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11j 

12 
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4 

4 1 

lu 
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0 

Cl 

0 

8 

0 

104 
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1! 

5£ 

6 
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H 1 
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84 

5 

0 
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10 
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4S 

5£ 

6 

54 

1 9 

84 
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10 
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4; 
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lu 

lU 

6 
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3f 
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7.i 
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4 
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11 

oi 

7 
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1 

If 

1 

6.i 

1 

11 

61 

(i 

Si 

10 

"i 

13 
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10 

r* 

Hi 

12 

71 

i>  11  1 

• 1 

2’  1 

11 

0 

8 

0 

101 

1 

3f 

1 

9 

1 2 

2t 

02 

6 

Of 

! 10 

2i 

. 13 

7 0 

10 

IL 

IK 

12 

i 
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.i 

5 1 

11 
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1 
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0 

54 

62 
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17 

3i 
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SIMPLE  IKTEEEST  TABLE  (coniintied). 
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A COMIklERCIAL  GUIDE. 
COMPOU2ID  INTEREST  TABLES. 


Giving: — The  amount  a sum  accumulates  to  at  Compound  Interest:  The  sum  an  Annuity  amounts  to:  Present 
Values  of  Annuities,  Leases,  etc.:  Capitalization  of  Incomes,  Pensions,  etc.:  Repayment  of  Loans. 


The  working  out  of  any  kind  of  calculation  where 
Compound  Interest  is  concerned  is  naturally  a long 
process,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Tables  given  on  the  nest 
two  pages,  it  will  be  found  comparatively  simple. 

Table  A gives  the  amount  £i  will  accumulate  to  at 

%,  3 %,  %,  4 %,  4^  %,  and  5 %,  for  any  number  of 

years  from  1 to  60. 

Table  B gives  the  sum  an  Annuity  of  £1  will  amount  to 
at  2|  %,  3 %,  34  %,  4 %,  4A  % and  6 % for  any  number  of 
years  from  1 to  60. 

From  these  two  Tables  a number  of  calculations  can 
easily  be  made,  as  the  following  explanations  will  show. 

To  find  tlie  amount  a sum  will  accumulate  to  at 
Compound  Interest  at  a given  rate  for  a given  number 
of  years. 

Table  A gives  the  amount  £1  vill  accumulate  to : Multiply 
this  by  the  sum  and  the  result  is  the  amount  required. 

Example : — Find  the  amount  £75  will  accumulate  to  at 
Compound  Interest  in  23  years  at  4 °/o. 

Table  A shows  that  £1  in  23  years  at  4 accumulates  to 
.£2-464712. 

2-464712  x75=lS4-8534=£184  17s.  ld.=thQ  amount  £75 
accumulates  to  in  23  years  at  4 7o- 

To  find  the  sum  to  bo  invested  to  aecumulate  to  a 
given  amount  at  Compound  Interest  at  a given  rata  for 
a given  number  of  years. 

Table  A gives  the  amount  £1  will  accumulate  to ; Divide 
the  amount  by  this  and  the  product  is  the  sum  required. 

Example : — A child  is  born  and  it  is  required  to  invest  a 
sum  at  3 °/^  compound  interest  for  the  child  to  receive  £1,000 
when  it  is  21  years  of  age. 

Table  A shows  that  £1  in  21  years  at  3 ®/,  accumulates  to 
£1-860296. 

l,000+l-860296==537-548S-.=c£537  lOs.  lld.=the  sum  to  be 
invested. 

To  find  the  sum  an  Annuity  will  amoaot  feet  at  a given 
rata  for  a given  numToar  of  years. 

Table  B gives  the  sum  an  Annuity  of  £1  will  amount  to : 
jlu’tiply  tills  by  the  Annuity  and  the  result  is  the  sum 
required. 

Example : — Find  the  sum  an  Annuity  of  £269  will  amount 
to  at  3 °/o  in  52  years. 

Table  B shows  that  an  Annuity  of  £1  at  3 */„  in  52  years 
amounts  to  £121-696302. 

121  696302  X 260= 31,641  •038520=:£31, 641  Os,  9d.,  the  sum 
au  Annuity  of  £260  amounts  to  in  52  years  at  3 7.- 


To  find  tha  present  value  of  an  Annuity  at  a given  rate. 

If  it  is  a Life  Annuity,  the  number  of  years  the  Annuitant 
may  expect  to  live  will  be  found  in  the  table  at  the  foot  of 
this  page. 

Multiply  the  Annuity  by  the  figure  given  in  Table  B and 
divide  the  result  by  the  figure  given  in  Table  A. 

Example  (*) : — Find  the  present  value  of  an  Annuity  of  £60 
received  by  a person  22  years  of  age,  at  6 

The  Table  below  shows  that  a person  22  years  of  age  may 
expect  to  live  40  years. 

The  figure  in  Table  B for  40  years  at  5 is  120-799797. 

The  figure  in  Table  A for  40  years  at  5 is  7-039993. 
120-799797x60 

7-039993  1=1 029 -5448 =£1029  lOs.  lld.= the  present  value 

required. 

What  Annuity  will  a stated  sum  buy  at  a given  rate  ? 

Multiply  the  sum  by  the  figure  given  in  Table  A and  divide 
the  result  by  the  figure  given  in  Table  B, 

Example: — A person  67  years  of  age  has  £1,000,  what 
Annuity  will  this  purchase  at  3-J  °/„  ? 

The  expectation  of  life  is  about  10  years. 

The  figure  in  Table  A for  10  years  at  3^7  is  1*410598. 

Tlie  figure  in  Table  B for  10  years  at  3|7„  is  11*731397. 

1,000x1*410598 

11*731397 — ~ 120-2412  = £120  43.  lOd.  = the  Annuity 

£1,000  should  buy. 


To  find  the  present  value  of  a Lease  at  a given  rate. 

This  is  worked  in  the  same  way  as  an  Annxiity,  e.g.,  the 
last  example  (*)  but  one  given  above  could  read. 

Find  the  present  value  of  a Ijease  bringing  in  £60  per  annum 
(after  all  deductions  for  repairs,  etc.,  are  made)  which  has 
40  years  to  run ; at  5®/,.  The  answer  would  be  the  same  as 
the  Annuity,  £1029  10s.  lid. 

To  find  the  capital  value  of  an  income  or  pension. 

This  is  really  the  present  value  of  the  income  or  pension, 
and  example  (*j  could  read  as  follows : 

It  is  desired  to  capitalize  a life  income  (or  pension)  of  £60 
per  annum  received  by  a person  22  years  of  age,  at  5 ®/o.  The 
answer  wouid  be  the  same  as  the  Annuity,  £1029  10s.  lid. 

To  find  tha  equal  annual  instalment  payable  for  a 
Loan  for  a stated  period  at  a given  rate. 

Multiply  the  amount  borrowed  by  the  figure  given  in 
Table  A and  divide  the  result  by  the  figure  given  in  Table  B, 

Example : — A loan  of  £5,400  is  borrowed  at  5 % and  is  to 
be  repaid  in  10  equal  annual  instalments. 

The  figure  in  Table  A for  10  years  at  5 ®7  is  1-628894. 

The  figure  in  Table  B for  10  years  at  5 ®/o  is  12-577890. 


/ 

I 


■628894x5400 

"12^77890 


= 690-3245  = £699 


instalments  required. 


63.  6d.  = the  annual 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 

There  are  a number  of  Mortality  Tables,  compiled  at  different  times  and  for  different  periods,  giving  exact  figuies  of 
the  expectation  of  life  at  all  ages.  The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  are,  however,  quite  exact  enough  for 
all  purposes  except  actuarial  calculations. 


I Age. 

* i 

Ago. 

Age. 

aj: 

Age. 

* 

Age. 

* 

Age. 

Age. 

Age. 

* 

0 

40 

20 

41 

32 

33 

M 

53 

m 

08 

80 

5 

92 

2 

i 5 

oO  , 

21 

4). 

33 

32 

45 

24 

57 

16 

09 

9 

81 

H 

83 

2 

j 10 

4S  • 

22 

40 

34 

31 

46 

53 

16 

70 

Si 

S2 

4 

94 

2 

4S 

23 

30 

35 

31 

47 

22i 

59 

Wj 

71 

8 

83 

4 

95 

2 

i 

47  : 

24 

3'J 

36 

30 

48 

22 

60 

14 

72 

n 

84 

4 

98 

U 

13 

46  , 

25 

38 

37 

29 

49 

21 

61 

m 

73 

7 

85 

3i 

87 

H 

14 

45 

23 

37 

38 

20 

50 

20 

02 

13 

74 

7 

86 

3i 

98 

1 

15 

45 

27 

36 

39 

28 

51 

19^ 

63 

75 

Oil 

87 

3 

99 

1 

16 

44  t 

28 

36 

43 

28 

52 

19 

64 

12 

76 

6 

88 

3 

109 

1 

17 

43  ' 

29 

fj5 

41 

27 

53 

18 

65 

11 

77 

6 

89 

2i 

18 

4.3 

so 

34 

42 

26 

54 

m 

68 

10| 

78 

5i 

90 

2i 

23 



42  , 

i 

31 

33 

43 

25 

55 

17 

67 

10 

79 

6 

91 

2i 

* These  columns  give  the  expectation  of  life  of  a person  at  the  age  given  in  the  preceding  column, 
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TABLE  A. 


The  amount  £1  accumulates  to  at  different  percentages  for  any  number  of  years  from  1 to  60. 


Years. 

ox  o/ 

“2  /O 

Years,  j 

O o/ 

* /o 

Y’ears. 

H % 

Years. 

i 

A 0/ 

’ /o 

1 Y'ears.i 

- ! 

H% 

Years. 

5% 

1 

1-025 

1 

1-03 

1 

1-035 

1 

1-04 

1 

1-045 

1 

1-05 

S 

1-050025 

2 

1-0609 

2 

1-071225 

2 

1-0816 

2 

1-092025 

2 

1-1025 

3 

1 -070890 

3 

1-0927-27 

3 

1-108718 

3 

1-124864 

3 

1-141166 

S 

1-157626 

4 

1- 103812 

4 

1-125.509 

4 

1-147524 

4 

1-169859 

4 

1-192518 

4 

1-216506 

5 

1-131+07 

5 

1-159-273 

5 

M87688 

5 

1-216653 

5 

1-246181 

5 

1-276281 

6 

1-159692 

6 

1-194051 

6 

1-229256 

6 

1-265319 

6 

1-302259 

6 

1-340096 

7 

1-188684 

7 

1-229873 

7 

1-272280 

7 

1-315932 

7 

1-360860 

7 

1-407100 

S 

1-218401 

8 

1-266771 

S 

1-316809 

8 

1-368569 

8 

1-42-2098 

8 

1-477466 

9 

1-248861 

9 

1-304774 

9 

1-862897 

9 

1-42.3311 

9 

1-486092 

9 

1-661328 

10 

1-280083 

10 

1-343913 

10 

1-410598 

10 

1-480243 

10 

1-562966 

10 

1-628894 

11 

1-312085 

11 

1-384231 

11 

1-459969 

11 

1-639453 

11 

1-622860 

11 

1-710339 

12 

1-344889 

12 

1-425768 

12 

1-511068 

12 

1-601031 

12 

1-69687S 

13 

1-795850 

13 

1-378511 

13 

1-468631 

13 

1-56.3956 

13 

1-66.5072 

13 

1-772192 

13 

1-885649 

14 

1-412974 

14 

1-512587 

14 

1-61^694 

14 

1 731676 

14 

1-861941 

14 

1-979931 

15 

1-448298 

15 

1-557966 

15 

1-675348 

15 

1-800942 

15 

1-93.5279 

15 

2-078928 

18 

. 1-484505 

16 

1-604708 

16 

1-73.3985 

18 

1-87-2980 

18 

2-022366 

18 

2-182874 

17 

1-621618 

17 

1-652849 

17 

1-794674 

17 

1-947899 

17 

2-113372 

17 

2-292018 

18 

1-5596.58 

13 

i -702434 

18 

1-857487 

18 

2-026815 

18 

2-208474 

18 

2-406619 

19 

1-598649 

19 

1-753507 

19 

1-922498 

19 

2-106847 

19 

2-307865 

19 

2-526950 

20 

1-638615 

20 

1-806113 

20 

1-989786 

20 

2-191121 

20 

2-411708 

20 

2-653298 

21 

1-679580 

21 

1-860296 

21 

2-059427 

21 

2-278766 

21 

2-620235 

21 

2*785963 

22 

1-721570 

22 

1-9] 8094 

22 

2-131607 

22 

2-369916 

22 

2-633645 

22 

2-926261 

23 

1-764009 

23 

1-973.577 

23 

2-206110 

23 

2-464712 

23 

2-752169 

23 

3-071624 

24 

1-808724 

24 

2-032785 

24 

2-283324 

24 

2-563300 

24 

2-876006 

24 

3-225100 

25 

1-853942 

25 

2-093769 

25 

2-363241 

25 

2-665832 

25 

3-005428 

25 

3-386356 

28 

1-900291 

26 

2-1 56582 

26 

2-445954 

26 

2-772465 

26 

3-140670 

26 

3-655673 

27 

1-947798 

27 

2-221281 

27 

2-531.563 

27 

2-883363 

27 

3-282000 

27 

3-733457 

28 

1-996493 

28 

2-287919 

28 

2-620168 

28 

2-998697 

28 

3-429690 

28 

3-920130 

29 

2-040405 

29 

2-356557 

29 

2-711874 

29 

3-118645 

29 

3-684026 

29 

4-116137 

30 

2-097565 

30 

2-427254 

30 

2-806789 

30 

3243391 

30 

3-746307 

80 

4-321944 

31 

2-150004 

31 

2-600071 

31 

2-905026 

81 

3-373127 

31 

3-913846 

81 

4-638041 

32 

2-203754 

32 

2-675087 

82 

3006702 

32 

3-508052 

32 

4-089969 

32 

4-764943 

33 

2-258856 

33 

2-652340 

33 

3-111937 

33 

3-648374 

S3 

4-274017 

33 

6-003190 

34 

2-315327 

34 

2-731911 

34 

3-2208.55 

34 

3-794309 

34 

4-466347 

34 

6-253360 

35 

2-373210 

35 

2-81.3868 

35 

3-333686 

85 

3-946081 

35 

4-667333 

35 

6-616018 

36 

2-432540 

88 

2-898284 

86 

3-450260 

88 

4-103924 

38 

4-877363 

86 

6-791819 

37 

2-493354 

37 

2-985233 

37 

3-571019 

37 

4*268081 

37 

6-096844 

37 

6-081410 

38 

2-555688 

38 

3-074790 

88 

3-696004 

38 

4-438804 

88 

6-326202 

88 

6-385481 

39 

2-819.570 

89 

3-167034 

39 

3-825364 

39 

4-6163.56 

39 

5-565881 

39 

6-704765 

40 

2-685059 

40 

3-262042 

40 

3-969252 

40 

4-801010 

40 

6-816345 

40 

7-039993 

41 

2-752185 

41 

3-359903 

41 

4-097826 

41 

4-993050 

41 

0-078081 

41 

7-391993 

42 

2-820990 

42 

3-460700 

42 

4-241250 

42 

6-192772 

42 

6-361594 

42 

7-761693 

43 

2-891515 

43 

3-564.521 

43 

4-389694 

43 

5-400483 

43 

6-637416 

43 

8-149673 

44 

2-P63«03 

44 

3-671457 

44 

4-643333 

44 

6-610.502 

44 

6-936099 

44 

8-657157 

45 

3-037898 

45 

3-781601 

45 

4-702350 

45 

6-841162 

45 

7-248223 

45 

8-985016 

46 

3-113845 

45 

3-895049 

48 

4-866933 

46 

6-074808 

46 

7-674393 

46 

9-434266 

47 

3-191691 

47 

4-011900 

47 

6-037276 

47 

6-317800 

47 

7-91.5241 

47 

9-905979 

48 

3-271483 

48 

4-132257 

48 

6-213580 

48 

6-570512 

48 

8-271426 

48 

10-401278 

49 

3-353270 

49 

4-256225 

49 

6-396055 

49 

6-833332 

49 

8-643640 

49 

10-921342 

60 

3-437102 

50 

4-383912 

50 

6-684917 

50 

7-106665 

50 

9-032604 

50 

11-467409 

51 

3-5-23030 

51 

4-515429 

51 

6-780389 

51 

7-390931 

51 

9-439071 

61 

12-040779 

52 

3611106 

52 

4-650892 

52 

6-982702 

52 

7-686568 

62 

9-863829 

52 

12-642818 

53 

3-701384 

53 

4-790413 

53 

6-192097 

53 

7-994030 

53 

10-307701 

53 

13-274969 

54 

3-793919 

54 

4-934125 

54 

6-408820 

54 

8-313791 

54 

10-771548 

54 

13-938707 

55 

3-888767 

55 

6-082149 

55 

6-633129 

55 

8-646343 

55 

11-256268 

55 

14-636642 

56 

3-985086 

56 

6-234613 

56 

6-865289 

58 

8-992197 

58 

11-762799 

56 

16-367424 

57 

4-085636 

57 

6-391651 

57 

7-105573 

57 

9-351885 

57 

12-292125 

67 

16-135795 

58 

4-187777 

58 

6-553401 

58 

7-354268 

53 

9-725960 

68 

12-84.5271 

58 

16-942586 

59 

4-292471 

59 

6-720003 

59 

7-611667 

59 

10-114998 

59 

13-423308 

59 

17-789714 

60 

4-399782 

60 

6-891603 

60 

7-878075 

60 

10-519598 

60 

14-027367 

60 

18-679200 

2 z 
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A COMMERCIAL  GUIDE. 

COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 


TABLE  B. 

The  sum  an  Annuity  of  £1  amounts  to  at  dillerent  percentages  for  any  number  of  years  from  1 to  60. 


Years. 

2h  % 

3% 

H% 

S 

cd 

QJ 

A O/ 

’ /O 

4i% 

5% 

Years. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2-025 

2-03 

2-035 

2 

2-04 

2-045 

2-05 

2 

3 

3-075626 

3-0909 

3-106226 

3 

3-1216 

3-137026 

i 3-1525 

i ^ 

4 

4-162515 

4-183627 

4-214943 

4 

4-246464 

4-278191 

4-310125 

4 

5 

6-256327 

6-309136 

6-362467 

5 

5-416322 

5-470709 

5-525631 

5 

6 

6-387834 

6-468409 

6-550155 

6 

6-632974 

6-716890 

6-801912 

6 

7 

7-547526 

7-662560 

7-779411 

7 

7-898292 

8-019149 

8-142007 

7 

8 

8-736210 

8-892433 

9-061691 

8 

9-214222 

9-380009 

9-549107 

8 

9 

9-954611 

10-159204 

10-368600 

9 

10-582791 

10-802107 

11-026562 

9 

10 

11-203472 

11-463978 

11-731397 

10 

12-006102 

12-288199 

12-577890 

10 

11 

12-483655 

12-807891 

13-141996 

11 

13-486346 

13-841165 

14-206784 

11 

12 

13-795640 

14-192122 

14-601964 

12 

16-025798 

15-464016 

15-917123 

12 

13 

16-140529 

15-617880 

16-113032 

13 

16-626829 

17-159893 

17712979 

13 

14 

16-619040 

17-086411 

17-676987 

14 

18-291901 

18-93-2085 

19-598628 

14 

15 

17-932014 

18-598998 

19-296681 

15 

20-023576 

20-784026 

21-578559 

15 

16 

19-380312 

20-166963 

20-971029 

16 

21-824518 

22-719306 

23-657487 

16 

17 

20-864817 

21-761671 

22-705014 

17 

23-697498 

24-741671 

25-840361 

17 

18 

22-386436 

23-414620 

24-499688 

18 

25-645397 

26-855043 

28-132379 

18 

19 

23-946093 

25-116954 

26-357176 

19 

27-671212 

29-063517 

30-638998 

19 

20 

26-644742 

26-870461 

28-279673 

20 

29-778059 

31-371372 

33-065948 

20 

21 

27-183357 

28-676574 

30-269458 

21 

31-969180 

33-783080 

35-719246 

21 

22 

28-862937 

30-536870 

32-328885 

22 

34-247946 

36-303315 

38-505-209 

22 

23 

30-584507 

32-452964 

34-460392 

23 

36-617862 

38-936960 

41-430470 

23 

24 

32-349116 

34-426541 

36-666602 

24 

30-082574 

41-689119 

44-501994 

24 

25 

34-157840 

36-459326 

38-949826 

25 

41-645874 

44-565125 

47-727094 

25 

26 

36-011782 

38-563096 

41-313067 

26 

44-311706 

47-570551 

61-113449 

26 

27 

37-912073 

40-709677 

43-769021 

27 

47-084171 

60-711221 

64-669122 

27 

28 

39-859871 

42-930958 

46-290684 

28 

49-967634 

53-993221 

68-402579 

28 

29 

41-856364 

45-218877 

48-910762 

29 

62-966231 

67-422911 

62-322709 

29 

30 

43-902769 

47-676434 

61-622626 

80 

66-084876 

61-006937 

66-438846 

80 

31 

46-000334 

60-002688 

64-429415 

31 

69-3-28267 

64-752244 

70-760790 

81 

32 

48-150338 

62-502769 

67-334441 

32 

62-701394 

68-666090 

76-298831 

32 

33 

60-354092 

65-077846 

60-341143 

33 

66-209446 

72-756059 

80-063774 

33 

34 

62-612948 

67-730186 

63-463080 

34 

69-857820 

77-030076 

85-066964 

34 

35 

64-928276 

60-462097 

66-673935 

35 

73  652129 

81-496423 

90-3-20314 

85 

86 

67-301485 

63-276965 

70-007620 

36 

77-698210 

86-163756 

95-836332 

36 

37 

69-734025 

66-174249 

73-467780 

37 

81-702134 

91-041119 

101-628151 

37 

38 

62-227379 

69-169482 

77-028799 

38 

85-970215 

96-137963 

107-709561 

38 

89 

64-783067 

72-234272 

80-724803 

39 

90-409019 

101-464165 

114-095042 

89 

40 

67-402637 

75-401306 

84-550167 

40 

95-026375 

107-030046 

120-799797 

j 

40 

41 

70-087696 

78-663348 

88-509419 

41 

99-826385 

112-846391 

127-839790 

41 

42 

72-839881 

82-023251 

92-607245 

42 

104-819436 

118-924472 

135-231783 

42 

43 

75-660871 

85-483951 

96-848495 

43 

110-012207 

126-276066 

142-993376 

43 

44 

78-552386 

89-048472 

101-238189 

44 

115-412690 

131-913482 

151-143049 

44 

45 

81-516189 

92-719929 

106-7815-22 

45 

121-029192 

138-849581 

169-700208 

45 

46 

84-554087 

96-501530 

110-483872 

46 

126-870354 

146-097804 

168-685221 

46 

47 

87-667932 

100-396579 

115-350805 

47 

132-945162 

153-672197 

178-119487 

47 

48 

90-859623 

104-408479 

120-388081 

48 

139-262962 

161-587438 

188-025466 

48 

49 

94-131106 

108-640736 

126-601661 

49 

145-833474 

169-858864 

198-426744 

49 

50 

97-484376 

112-796961 

130-997716 

50 

162-666806 

178-502504 

209-348086 

50 

51 

100-921478 

117-180873 

136-682633 

51 

169-773471 

187-535108 

220-815495 

51 

52 

104-444608 

121-696302 

142-363022 

52 

167-164402 

196-974179 

232-856274 

52 

53 

108-065614 

126-347194 

148-345724 

53 

174-850970 

206-838008 

245-499092 

53 

54 

111-766998 

131-137607 

164-537821 

54 

182-845000 

217-145709 

258-774051 

54 

55 

115-560917 

136-071732 

160-946641 

55 

191-158791 

227-917257 

272-712768 

55 

56 

119-439684 

141-153881 

167-579770 

56 

199-805134 

239-173525 

287-348400 

56 

57 

123-425670 

146-388494 

174-445059 

57 

208-797331 

260-936324 

302-715824 

57 

58 

127-611306 

151-780146 

181-660632 

58 

218-149216 

263-228449 

318-851619 

58 

59 

131-699083 

157-333546 

188-904900 

59 

227-876176 

276-073720 

335-794204 

59 

60 

136-991654 

163-063549 

196-516667 

60 

237-990174 

289-497028 

363-683918 

60 
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GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE  TABLE. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  TO  ASSURE 

£100  PAYABLE 

Age 

next 

Birth- 

day. 

At  Death. 

At  Death. 
Annual 
Premium 
till  Age  60. 

At  Age  55 
or  Death. 

At  Age  60 
or  Death. 

At  Age  65 
or  Death. 

Age 

next 

Birth- 

day. 

At  Death. 

At  Death, 
Aimual 
Premium 
till  Age  60. 

At  Age  55 
or  Death. 

At  Age  60 
or  Death. 

At  Age  65 
or  Death. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3« 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

21 

1 

14 

0 

1 

17 

6 

2 

9 

6 

2 

3 

6 

1 

19 

6 

38 

2 

11 

0 

3 

3 

6 

4 

15 

6 

3 

17 

0 

3 

5 

6 

22 

1 

14 

6 

1 

18 

6 

2 

11 

6 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

6 

37 

2 

13 

0 

O 

6 

6 

5 

1 

6 

4 

0 

6 

3 

8 

0 

23 

1 

15 

6 

1 

19 

6 

2 

13 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

2 

0 

38 

2 

14 

6 

3 

9 

6 

5 

7 

6 

4 

4 

6 

3 

11 

0 

24 

1 

16 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

39 

2 

16 

6 

o 

O 

13 

0 

5 

14 

6 

4 

9 

0 

3 

14 

0 

25 

1 

17 

6 

2 

2 

6 

2 

17 

6 

2 

9 

6 

2 

4 

6 

40 

2 

18 

0 

3 

16 

6 

6 

2 

6 

4 

13 

6 

3 

17 

6 

20 

1 

18 

6 

2 

3 

6 

2 

19 

6 

2 

11 

6 

2 

6 

0 

41 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

6 

11 

6 

4 

19 

0 

4 

1 

0 

27 

1 

19 

6 

2 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

13 

6 

2 

7 

6 

42 

3 

2 

6 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1 

6 

5 

4 

6 

4 

5 

0 

28 

2 

0 

6 

2 

7 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

15 

6 

2 

9 

0 

48 

3 

4 

6 

4 

10 

0 

7 

13 

6 

5 

11 

0 

4 

9 

0 

29 

2 

1 

6 

2 

8 

6 

3 

7 

6 

2 

17 

6 

2 

10 

6 

44 

3 

7 

0 

4 

15 

6 

8 

7 

6 

5 

18 

6 

4 

13 

6 

30 

2 

3 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

11 

0 

2 

19 

6 

2 

12 

6 

45 

3 

9 

6 

6 

1 

6 

9 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

19 

0 

31 

2 

4 

0 

2 

12 

0 

o 

O 

14 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

14 

0 

48 

3 

12 

0 

5 

8 

6 

6 

16 

0 

5 

4 

6 

32 

2 

5 

6 

2 

14 

0 

3 

17 

6 

o 

O 

4 

6 

2 

16 

0 

47 

3 

15 

0 

5 

16 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

10 

8 

S3 

2 

6 

6 

2 

16 

0 

4 

1 

6 

3 

7 

6 

2 

18 

6 

48 

3 

17 

6 

6 

5 

0 

7 

18 

0 

5 

17 

0 

34 

2 

8 

0 

2 

18 

6 

4 

6 

0 

O 

10 

0 

3 

0 

6 

49 

4 

1 

0 

6 

15 

6 

8 

12 

0 

6 

4 

6 

35 

2 

9 

6 

3 

1 

0 

4 

10 

6 

3 

13 

6 

3 

3 

0 

50 

4 

4 

0 

7 

7 

6 

9 

8 

6 

6 

13 

0 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  local  Postmaster  or  on  application  to  the  Controller,  Savings  Bank 
Department,  Blythe  Road,  West  Kensington,  London,  W.,  free  of  Postage. 


GOVERNMENT  ANNUITY  TABLE. 

IMMEDIATE  LIFE  ANNUITIES. 
PURCHASE  MONEY  NOT  RETURNABLE. 


Table  showing  the  sum  for  which  hu  Immediate  Life  Annuity  of  £1  will  be  granted. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Males. 

Females. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

6 

25 

19 

0 

27 

12 

6 

36 

19 

4 

1 

21 

6 

2 

7 

25 

16 

1 

27 

9 

1 

87 

18 

18 

11 

21 

0 

9 

8 

25 

11 

1 

27 

5 

8 

38 

18 

13 

9 

20 

15 

3 

9 

25 

7 

0 

27 

2 

2 

39 

18 

8 

6 

20 

9 

7 

10 

25 

2 

11 

26 

18 

8 

40 

18 

3 

2 

20 

3 

11 

11 

24 

18 

10 

26 

15 

1 

41 

17 

17 

10 

19 

18 

0 

12 

24 

14 

9 

26 

11 

6 

42 

17 

12 

4 

19 

12 

1 

13 

24 

10 

6 

26 

7 

10 

43 

17 

6 

10 

19 

6 

11 

14 

24 

6 

4 

26 

4 

1 

44 

17 

1 

4 

18 

19 

8 

15 

24 

2 

1 

26 

0 

4 

45 

16 

16 

8 

18 

13 

3 

16 

23 

17 

10 

25 

16 

6 

46 

16 

9 

11 

18 

6 

9 

17 

23 

13 

6 

25 

12 

7 

47 

16 

4 

2 

18 

0 

0 

18 

23 

9 

1 

25 

8 

8 

48 

16 

18 

O 

O 

17 

13 

2 

19 

23 

4 

9 

25 

4 

8 

49 

15 

12 

3 

17 

6 

1 

20 

23 

0 

4 

25 

0 

8 

60 

16 

6 

1 

16 

18 

11 

21 

22 

15 

10 

24 

16 

6 

51 

14 

19 

11 

16 

11 

9 

22 

22 

11 

4 

24 

12 

4 

52 

14 

13 

6 

16 

4 

7 

23 

22 

6 

9 

24 

8 

1 

58 

14 

7 

1 

15 

17 

4 

24 

22 

2 

3 

24 

3 

10 

54 

14 

0 

5 

15 

9 

11 

25 

21 

17 

7 

23 

19 

6 

55 

13 

13 

8 

15 

2 

4 

28 

21 

12 

11 

23 

16 

0 

56 

13 

6 

9 

14 

14 

9 

27 

21 

8 

3 

23 

10 

6 

57 

12 

19 

8 

14 

6 

11 

28 

21 

3 

6 

23 

6 

11 

58 

12 

12 

6 

13 

19 

0 

29 

20 

18 

9 

23 

1 

3 

59 

12 

4 

11 

13 

11 

1 

30 

20 

13 

11 

22 

16 

6 

60 

11 

17 

4 

13 

3 

1 

81 

20 

9 

1 

22 

11 

8 

61 

11 

9 

8 

12 

16 

1 

32 

20 

4 

2 

22 

6 

9 

62 

11 

2 

2 

12 

7 

0 

33 

19 

19 

2 

22 

1 

9 

63 

10 

14 

11 

11 

19 

0 

84 

19 

14 

2 

21 

16 

7 

64 

10 

7 

8 

11 

11 

0 

35 

19 

9 

2 

21 

11 

6 

65 

10 

0 

6 

11 

2 

11 

The  Annuity  Tables  give  the  cost  of  an  Annuity  of  £1,  and  an  Annuity  of  a larger  amount  costs  a larger  sum  in 
exact  proportion. 

Savings  Bank  Annuities  are  payable  by  half-yearly  instalments  on  the  6th  January  and  6th  July,  or  the  5th  April 
and  10th  October,  according  to  the  date  of  purchase.^ 
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A COmiERCIAL  GUIDE. 

GOVERNMENT  ANNUITY  TABLE. 

DEFERRED  LIFE  ANNUITIES. 

PURCHASE  MONEY  RETURNABLE  SCALE. 

Table  showing  the  Yearly  Sum  or  the  Single  Payment  for  which  a Deferred  Life  Annuity  of  £1  will  be  granted.  In 
this  Class  of  Annuities  the  Purchase  Money  will  be  returned  on  application  or  on  the  Death  of  the  Nominee  if  an 
Instalment  of  the  Annuity  shall  not  have  become  due. 


Age  next 
Birthday 

Cost  of 

AN  Annuity  op  £1  Payable 
liXBIllATION  OP  10  YEAKS. 

AETEU  TEE 

Cost  op  an  annuity  op  £l  Payable  after  tee 
Bxpuiation  op  20  Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

^lALia. 

; Females.  i 

i 

In  11  Yearly 
Sums  of 

Id  one  Sum 
at  time  of 
Purchase. 

In  11  Yearly 
Sums  of 

In  one  Sum 
at  time  of 
Purchase. 

In  21  Yearly 
Sums  of 

In  one  Sum 
at  time  of 
Purchase. 

In  21  Yearly 
Bums  of 

! In  one  Sum  I 
at  time  of 
Puix-hase. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

X. 

d. 

1 £ 

8. 

(1. 

i £ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d.  1 

22 

1 

12 

5 

15 

15 

9 

1 

16 

10 

17 

9 

0 

0 

13 

0 

^ 10 

16 

1 

1 ^ 

14 

G 

fl 

19 

3 

23 

1 

12 
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If) 
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10 

1 

15 

6 

17 
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0 

12 

10 

10 

11 

8 
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14 

3 

11 

15 

6 
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1 

U 

7 
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7 

11 

1 
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11 
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O 

15 

4 

0 
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7 

16 

17 

0 
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12 

5 

i 10 

4 

10 

13 

9 

11 

7 

10  ^ 

26 

1 

10 

10 

15 

0 

0 

1 

14 

2 

10 

12 

11 

12 

2 
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1 

4 

1 0 

13 

G 

n 

3 
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27 

1 

10 

6 

14 

10 

0 

1 

13 

9 

10 

8 

8 
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12 
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17 

10 
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13 
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10 
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10 
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11 

11 

1 
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4 

4 

4 

1 0 

11 
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14 

3 
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13 

0 
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15 

G 

29 

1 

9 

7 

14 

7 

10 

1 

12 

10 
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0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

! 9 

10 

7 
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12 
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10 

11 

3 i 

SO 

1 

9 

2 

14 

3 

9 

1 
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6 
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15 

6 

1 0 

I] 

4 
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0 

10 
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12 

G 

10 

0 

10  i 

31 

1 

8 

8 

13 

19 

0 

1 
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11 
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10 

11 

i 

11 

1 

9 

3 

1 
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12 

3 
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1 
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11 
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1 

7 
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11 
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13 
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7 
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13 

G 
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1 
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6 

14 
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7 

0 

10 

4 

8 

11 

2 

11 

5 

9 

9 

2 

35 

1 

6 

11 

13 
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1 

0 

11 

14 

11 

7 

I 0 

10 

1 

8 
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(I 

0 

11 

o 

9 

4 
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1 

6 

6 

12 

17 

9 

1 

9 

6 

14 

0 
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9 

10 

8 

10 

0 

10 
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11  1 

37 

1 

6 

0 

12 

13 

3 

1 

8 

11 

14 
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0 

i 

i 

18 

6 

0 
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7 

8 
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38 

1 

6 

6 

12 

8 
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13 
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10 
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6 
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0 
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41 
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4 
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4 

1 

6 

r* 

/ 
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0 
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3 

0 
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3 

1 

5 

0 

12 

7 

1 1 1 

0 

S 
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0 

II 

0 

8 

10 

7 

6 

10 
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1 

2 

6 

10 
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1 

1 

4 

10 

12 

2 

1 

0 

7 

8 

6 

6 

9 

0 

8 

6 

7 

1 

0 

45 

1 

2 

0 

10 

13 

9 

1 

4 

3 

11 

16 
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0 

i 

5 

0 

o 

4 

0 

8 

3 

6 

16 

0 

46 

1 

1 

5 

10 

8 

4 

1 

3 

8 

11 

10 

3 

0 

7 

«> 

6 

IS 

0 

0 

7 

'■ 

6 

11 

0 

PURCHASE 

MONEY  NOT 

RETURNABLE 

SCALE. 

22 

1 

10 

3 

14 

2 

4 

1 

14 

0 

10 

1 
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0 

11 

0 

8 

5 

0 

12 

11 
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19 

2 

23 
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10 

13 

18 

1 

1 
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rr 

4 

15 

17 

3 . 

0 

10 

10 

8 

2 

2 

0 
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8 
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13 
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13 
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0 

10 

4 

7 
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0 
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9 
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1 
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0 
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o 

7 
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8 

8 

19 
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7 

8 
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1 
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14 
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0 

9 

8 

7 

3 

1 

0 

11 

5 

8 

15 
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1 

7 

2 

12 

11 
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1 

10 
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14 

11 

1 ' 

0 

9 

6 

6 

19 

2 

0 

11 

2 

8 

11 

0 

30 

1 

6 

9 

12 

6 

10 

1 

10 

6 i 

14 

6 

0 

9 

3 

6 

15 

4 

0 

10 

11 

8 

6 

9 

31 

1 

6 

3 

12 

2 

3 

1 

10 
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14 

1 

9 

0 
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4 
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10 
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1 

6 

4 

11 

13 

0 

1 

9 

0 

13 

12 

1 

0 

8 

G 

6 

3 

6 

0 

10 

1 

7 

13 

6 

84 

1 

4 

11. 

11 

8 

8 

1 

8 

6 

13 

7 

2 

0 

8 

3 

6 

19 

6 

0 

9 

10 

7 

8 

10 

35 

1 

4 

6 

11 

3 

6 

1 

8 

0 

13 

O 

w 

1 

0 

8 

0 

6 

16 

6 

0 
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4 

2 
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11 

12 

11 

8 

0 

rw 
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6 

7 

5 

0 

8 

11 

6 

14 

8 

38 
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0 

10 
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1 

1 

6 

6 

12 

6 

4 

0 

7 

3 

6 

3 

4 

0 

8 
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6 
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1 

6 

3 

11 

15 

3 

0 

6 

9 

4 

15 

1 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

41 

1 

1 

6 

9 

14 

2 

1 

4 

8 

11 

9 

7 

0 

6 

6 

4 

10 

10 

0 

7 

9 

6 

14 

11 

42 

I 

0 

11 

9 

9 

1 

1 

4 

1 

11 

3 

9 

0 

6 

2 

4 

6 

8 

0 

7 

6 

6 

9 

10 

43 

1 

0 

5 

9 

4 

0 

1 

3 

5 

10 

17 

9 

0 

6 

11 

4 

2 

5 

0 

7 

1 

6 

4 

9 

44 

0 

19 

11 

8 

18 

10 

1 

2 

10 

10 

11 

9 

0 

6 

8 

3 

18 

1 

0 

6 

9 

4 

19 

7 

45 

0 

19 

4 

8 

13 

7 

1 

2 

2 

10 

6 

6 

0 

6 

4 

3 

13 

9 

0 

6 

6 

4 

14 

4 

46 

0 

18 

10 

8 

8 

3 

1 

1 

6 

9 

19 
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0 

6 

1 

3 

9 

6 

0 

6 

1 

4 

9 

1 

The  Annuity  Tables  give  the  cost  of  an  Annuity  of  £1  and  an  Annuity  of  a larger  amount  costs  a larger  sum  in  exact 
proportion.  These  Pensions  can  be  Deferred  any  number  of  years  from  10  to  60,  and  any  cost  not  given  above  will  be 
furnished  on  application  to  the  Controller,  Savings  Bank  Department,  London. 
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WAGES  TABLE. 

Giving  the  rates  per  Month,  Week,  and  Day  of  Yearly  Incomes  from  £5  to  £100. 


lEAR. 

MONTH. 

Week. 

Day.  j 

Year. 

Month. 

Week. 

Day. 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d.  1 

£ 

B. 

d.  ; 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

3i 

10 

10 
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1 

7 

6 

0 

6 

I 

0 

0 

lOi  1 

6 

6 

0 

0 

8 
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0 

2 

01 
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0 

34 

16 

16 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

6i 

0 

0 

11 

6 

10 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 
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17 

0 

0 
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8 

4 

0 

6 
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0 

Ui 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 
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0 
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10 
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1 
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2 

0 

6 

8J  i 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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10 
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0 
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9i 
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0 

0 

7 

1 

8 

1 
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8 
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1 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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lOi 
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0 
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18 

4 
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16 

64 

0 
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16 

16 

0 
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6 

o 
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6 
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PRODUCTS  OP  ]SrUMBERS  AT  A GLANCE. 


X 

1^ 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18  1 

X 

19  1 

20 

21 

22  1 

23 

24  1 

25 

X 

13 

169 

182 

195 

208* 

221 

234 

13 

247 

260 

273 

280 

299 

312  j 

325 

13 

14 

182 

196 

210 

224 

238 

262 

14 

266 

280 

294 

303 

322 

336  1 

350 

14 

15 

195 

210 

225 

240 

265 

270 

15 

286 

300 

316 

330 

345 

360 

375 

15 

18 

208 

224 

240 

266 

272 

288 

16 

304 

320 

336 

352 

368 

384 

400 

16 

17 

221 

238 

256 

272 

289 

306 

17 

323 

340 

357 

374 

391 

408 

426 

17 

18 

234 

262 

270 

288 

306 

324 

18 

342 

360_ 

378 

390 

414 

432 

450 

18 

X 

_13_ 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

X 

19_ 

’20_ 

21 

22 

23 

24_ 

25 

X 

19 

247 

266 

286 

304 

323 

342 

19 

361 

380 

sS 

418 

437 

456 

475 

19 

20 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

20 

380 

400 

420 

440 

460 

480 

600 

20 

21 

273 

294 

316 

336 

357 

378 

21 

399 

4 

441 

462 

483 

504 

525 

21 

22 

286 

308 

330 

352 

374 

396 

i 22 

418 

440 

462 

484 

506 

528 

550 

22 

23 

299 

322 

346 

368 

391 

414 

23 

437 

460 

483 

506 

529 

652_ 

675 

23 

24 

312 

336 

360 

384 

408 

432 

1 24 

466 

480 

504 

628 

652 

576 

600 

24 

25 

325 

350 

375 

400 

426 

450 

1 25 

476 

500 

526 

660 

675 

600 

626 

25 

X 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 X 

1 19 

20 

21 

1 22 

23 

24 

25 

Ti 

The  above  table  gives,  at  a glance,  the  product  of  any  two  numbers  from  13  to  25  inclusive.  Find  one  of  the 
numbers  in  one  of  the  vertical  lines  marked  x x x and  the  other  in  one  of  the  horizontal  lines  marked  x x x , and 
where  these  lines  cross  will  be  found  the  product.  Thus  the  product  of  23  x 19  will  be  found  to  bo  437. 

The  square  of  each  number  A\ri]l  be  found  enclosed  in  a thick  lined  space.  Thus  the  square  of  21  = 441. 
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BEADY  RECEONEB  {continued). 
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712  A COMMERCIAL  GUIDE. 

RELATIVE  TIMES. 


AT  DIFTEREXT  PLACES  COMPARED  WITH  GREENWICH. 


Place. 

Longitude. 

Difference. 

Time  when 
it  is  noon  at 
Greenwich. 

Place. 

Longitude, 

Difference. 

1 Time  when 
it  is  noon  at 
Greenwich. 

Aberdeen  . 

. 2°  6'  W. 

hrs.  min. 
- 0.  8 

11.52  A.M. 

Jerusalem 

. 35®  13'  E. 

hrs.  min. 
+ 2.21 

2.21  P.M. 

Acapulco  . 

. 99°  46'  W. 

6.39 

5.21  A.M. 

Khartum  . 

, 22®  54'  E. 

+ 

1,32 

1.32  P.M. 

Adelaide  . 

, 138°  38'  E. 

+ 

9.15 

9.15  P.M. 

Kingston  (Jamaica) 

. 76®  50'  W. 

6.  7 

6.53  A.M. 

Aden 

. 45°  10'  E. 

4- 

3.  1 

3.  1 P.M. 

Land’s  End 

5°  42'  Vr. 

0.23 

i 11.37  A.M, 

Alexandria 

. 29°  52'  E. 

+ 

1.59 

1 . 59  P.M. 

Leeds 

1®  3.5'  W. 

— 

0.  6 

11.54  A.M. 

Algiers 

. .3°  5'  E. 

+ 

0.12 

12.12  P.M. 

Limerick  . 

8®  38'  W. 

! — 

0.35 

11.25  A.M. 

Amsterdam 

. 4°  53'  E. 

0.20 

12.20  P.M. 

Lisbon 

9®  5'  W. 

I 

0..3G 

11.24  A.M. 

Antwerp  . 

. 4°  15'  E. 

+ 

0.17 

12.17  P.M. 

Liverpool  . 

3®  0'  AV. 



0.12 

11.48  A.M. 

Archangel 

. 40°  33'  E. 

2.413 

2.42  P.M. 

Londonderry 

7°  12'  AY 

1 

0.29 

11,31  A.M. 

Ascension 

. 14°  23'  W. 

“ 

0.58 

11.  2 A.M. 

Lucerne  . * 

8®  16'  E. 

4- 

0.83 

12.33  P.M. 

Athens 

. 23°  44'  E. 

“f* 

1.35 

1.35  P.M. 

iladeira  . 

. 16®  55'  AV. 

j ^ 

1.  8 

10.52  A.M. 

Bagdad 

. 44°  24'  E. 

+ 

2.58 

2.58  P.M. 

Madras 

. 80°  15'  E. 

+ 

5.21 

5.21  P.M. 

Baltimore 

. 76°  36'  W. 

— 

5.  6 

6.54  A.M. 

Madrid 

. 3°  42'  A\'. 

0.15 

11.45  A.M. 

Bangkok  . 

. 100°  20'  E. 

+ 

6.41 

6.41  P.M. 

Malta 

. 14®  80'  E. 

+ 

0.58 

12.58  P.M. 

Barbadoes 

. 59°  37'  W. 

— 

3. 68 

8.  2 A.M. 

Manchester 

2°  14'  A\’. 

0.  9 

11.51  A.M. 

Belfast 

. 5°  66'  W. 

— 

0.24 

11.36  A.M. 

Manila 

. 120°  52'  E. 

+ 

8.  3 

8.  3 P.M. 

Belgrade  . 

. 20°  28'  E. 

1.22 

1.22  P.M. 

Marseilles  . 

. 5°  22'  E, 

4- 

0.21 

12.21  P.M. 

Berlin 

. 18°  23'  E. 

+ 

0.54 

12.54  P.M. 

Mauritius  . 

. 57°  30'  E, 

•+* 

3.50 

3.50  P.M. 

Bermuda  . 

. 64°  50'  W. 

— 

4.19 

7.41  A.M. 

Melbourne 

. 144°  59'  E. 

4- 

9.40 

9.40  P.M. 

Berne 

7°  25'  E. 

0.30 

12.30  P.M. 

Milan 

9°  6'  E. 

4- 

0.36 

12.36  P.M. 

Birmingham 

1°  48'  W. 

— 

0.  7 

11.53  A.M. 

Monte  Video 

. 50°  40'  AV. 

3.47 

8.13  A.M. 

Bombay  . 

. 72°  52'  E. 

+ 

4.61 

4.51  P.M. 

Montreal  . 

. 73°  32'  AV. 

4.54 

7.  6 A.M. 

Bordeaux  . 

0°  25'  W. 

— 

0.  2 

11.58  A.M. 

Mascow 

. 37°  37'  E. 

2.30 

2.30  P.M. 

Boston 

. 71°  4'  W. 

— 

4.44 

7.16  A.M. 

Munich 

. 11°  35'  E. 

4- 

0.4G 

12.46  P.M. 

Boulogne 

1°  30'  E. 

+ 

0.  6 

12.  6 P.M. 

Naples 

. 14°  16'  E. 

4- 

0.57 

12,57  P.M. 

Brighton  . 

. 0°  8'  W. 

— • 

0.  1 

11.59  A.M. 

Newcastle 

1°  3;5'  AV. 

_ 

0.  C 

11.54  A.M. 

Brindisi  . 

. 18°  0'  E. 

+ 

1.12 

1.12  P.M. 

New  Orleans 

. 90°  30'  AV. 

6.  2 

6,68  A.M. 

Brisbane  . 

. 152°  0'  E. 

+ 

10.  8 

10.  8 P.M. 

j New  York 

. 74®  0'  AV. 

4. 56 

7.  4 A.M. 

Bristol 

2°  35'  W. 

— 

0.10 

11.50  A.M. 

1 Odes.sa 

. 80“  44'  E. 

4- 

2.  3 

2.  3 P.M. 

Brussels  . 

. 4°  22'  E. 

4- 

0.17 

12.17  P.M. 

1 Oporto 

. 8®  .37'  AV. 

0.31 

11.26  A.M. 

Bucharest 

. 26°  5'  E. 

4- 

1.44 

1.44  P.M. 

Ostend 

2®  56'  E. 

4- 

0.12 

12.12  P.M. 

Buda-Pesth 

. 19°  3'  E. 

4- 

1.16 

1.10  P.M. 

Ottawa 

. 75°  42'  AV. 

5.  3 

6.67  A.M. 

Buenos  Ayres 

. 68°  18'  W. 

3.53 

8.  7 A.M. 

Paris 

2“  20'  D 

4- 

0.  9 

12.  9 P.M. 

Cabul 

. 69°  6'  B. 

4- 

4.36 

4.30  P..M. 

Pekin 

. lie®  27'  E. 

7.46 

7.46  P.M. 

Cadiz 

. 6°  18'  W. 

0.25 

11.35  A.M. 

i’hiladelphia 

. 75®  9'  AA". 

5.  1 

C.59  A.M. 

Cairo 

. 31°  15'  B. 

"h 

2.  8 

2.  3 P.M. 

Plymouth 

4®  8'  AV. 

0.17 

11.43  A.M. 

Calais 

. 1°  51'  E. 

4 

0.  7 

12.  7 P.M. 

Port  Elizabeth 

. 25®  SO'  E, 

4- 

1.42 

1.42  P.M. 

Calcutta  . 

. 88°  24'  E. 

4- 

5.54 

5.54  P.M. 

I’ort  Said  . 

. 32®  60'  E. 

4- 

2.11 

2.11  P.M. 

Cape  Coast  Castle 

. 1°  14'  W. 

0.  5 

11.65  A.M. 

Pot  tsmouth 

1®  (S'  AV. 

0.  4 

11.56  A.M. 

Cape  Town 

. 18°  28'  E. 

4- 

1.14 

1.14  P.M. 

Prague 

. 14°  25'  E. 

4- 

0.6S 

12.58  P.M. 

Cardiff 

3*  10'  W. 

— 

0.13 

11.47  A.M. 

Pretoria  . 

. 29°  0'  E. 

4- 

1.56 

1.56  P.M. 

Chicago 

. 87°  34'  W. 

— 

5.50 

G.IO  A.M. 

Quebec 

. 71°  14'  AV. 

4 45 

7.16  A.M. 

Christiania 

. 10°  45'  E. 

4- 

0.43 

12.43  P.M. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

. 43°  9'  AA’. 
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9.  7 AJtf. 

Colombo  . 

. 79°  46'  E. 

4- 

5.19 

6.19  P.M. 

Rome 

. 12°  30'  E. 

4- 

0.50 

12,50  P.M. 

Constantinople 

. 28°  59'  E. 

4- 

1.56 

1.56  P.M. 

Rotterdam 

4°  29'  E. 

4- 

0.18 

12.18  P.M. 

Copenhagen 

. 12°  36'  E. 

4 

0.60 

12.50  P.M. 

St.  Helena 

5°  42'  AV. 

0.23 

11.37  A.M. 

Cyprus 

. 33°  0'  E. 

4 

2.12 

2.12  P.M. 

St.  Johns,  N.B, 

. 66®  3'  W. 

4.24 

7.36  A.M. 

Delagoa  Bay 

. 33°  0'  E. 

4- 

2.12 

2.12  P.M. 

St.  Louis  . 

. 90®  30'  AV. 

6.  2 

6.58  A.M. 

Demerara 

. 58°  0'  W. 

— 

3.52 

8.  8 A.M. 

St.  Petersburg 

. 30®  40'  E. 

4- 

2.  3 

2.  3 P.M. 

Dieppe 

1°  5'  E. 

4 

0.  4 

12.  4 P.M. 

San  Francisco 

. 122®  26'  AV. 

8.10 

3.60  A.M. 

Dover 

1°  18'  E. 

4 

0.  5 

12.  5 P.M. 

Shanghai  . 

. 121°  27'  E. 

4- 

8.  6 

8.  6 P.M. 

Dublin 

6°  17'  W. 

__ 

0.25 

11.35  A.M. 

Sierra  Leone 

. 13°  14'  AV. 

0.53 

11.  7 A.M. 

Durban 

. 31°  2'  E. 

4 

2.  4 

2.  4 P.M. 

Singapore 

. 104°  0'  E. 

+ 

6.56 

6.56  P.M. 

Edinburgh 

. 3°  11'  W. 

0.13 

11.47  A At. 

Southampton 

1°  40'  W. 

0.  7 

11.53  A.M. 

Florence  . 

. 11°  14'  E. 

•h 

0.45 

12.46  P.M. 

Stockholm 

. 18°  0'  E. 

4- 

1.12 

1.12  P.M. 

Flushing  . 

3°  30'  E. 

4“ 

0.  6 

12.  6 P.M. 

Suez 

. 32°  30'  E. 

4- 

2.10 

2.10  P.M. 

Foochow  . 

. 119°  20'  B. 

4- 

7.56 

7.56  P.M. 

Sydney  . 

. 151°  12'  E. 

4- 

10.  6 

10.  5 P.M. 

Galway 

9®  4'  W. 

_ 

0.36 

11.24  A.M. 

Tangier 

. 6°  20'  W. 

0.21 

11.39  A.M. 

Geneva 

6°  10'  B. 

4 

0.25 

12.25  P.M. 

Teneriffe  . 

. 14°  0'  W. 

0.56 

11.  4 A.M. 

Gibraltar  . 

. 6°  21'  W, 

— 

0.21 

11,39  A,M. 

Tokio 

. 139°  46'  E. 

4- 

9.19 

9.19  P,M. 

Glasgow  . 

4°  18'  W. 

— 

0.17 

11.43  A.M. 

Toronto  . 

. 79°  24'  W. 

5.18 

6.42  A.M. 

Hague 

. 4°  20'  E. 

4 

0.17 

12.17  P.M. 

Valparaiso 

. 71°  41'  W. 

4.47 

7.13  A.M. 

Halifax  (Nova  Scoua)  63°  60'  W. 

— 

4.15 

7.45  A.M. 

Vancouver 

. 126°  0'  W. 

8.24 

3.36  A.M. 

Hamburg 

9°  58'  E. 

4 

0.40 

12.40  PAL 

Venice 

. 12°  20'  E. 

4- 

0.49 

12.49  P.M. 

Harwich  . 

1°  18'  E, 

4 

0.  5 

12.  5 P.M. 

Vera  Cruz. 

. 96°  20'  W. 

6.25 

5,35  A.M. 

Havana  . 

. 82°  33'  W. 

— 

5.30 

6.30  A.M. 

Victoria,  B.O. 

. 123°  23'  W. 

•— 

8. IS 

3.47  A.M. 

Hobart 

. 147°  21'  E. 

4 

9.49 

9.49  P.JtL 

Viemia 

. 16°  23'  E. 

4" 

1.  6 

1.  6 P.M. 

Holyhead  . 

. 4°  38'  W. 

— 

0.19 

11.41  A.M. 

Warsaw  . 

. 20°  SO'  E. 

1.22 

1.22  P.M. 

Hong  Kong 

. 114°  18'  B. 

4 

7.37 

7.37  P.M. 

Washington 

. 77°  0'  W. 

5.  8 

6,52  A.M. 

Honolulu  . 

. 157°  63'  W. 

— 

10.32 

1.28  A.M. 

Wellington 

. 174°  47'  E. 

4- 

11.39 

11.39  P.M. 

Inverness  . 

. 4“  15'  W. 

— 

0.17 

11.43  A.M. 

Zanzibar  , 

. 39°  50'  E. 

4- 

2.39 

2.39  P.M, 

STANDARD  TIME  • — In  Great  Britain,  Greenwich  Time  is  adopted  as  the  Standard  Time  all  over  the  country.  The 
same  is  also  adopted  over  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Spain.  In  France,  Paris  time  (9  minutes  fast  of  Greenwich)  is  the  standard. 
In  countri^  of  great  extent  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  one  Standard  Time  and  meridians  15°  apart  have  been  chosen,  and  each 
place  within  7f°  of  these  meridians  have  the  same  Standard  Time.  Thus:  Mid  Europe  (Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland  Italy,  and  Servia),  1 hour  jast  of  Greenwich ; East  Europe  (Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Egypt),  2 hours  fast  of 
Greenwich;  Cape  Colony,  hours  fast  of  Greenwich;  Natal,  2 hours  fast  of  Greenwich;  India,  5|  hours  last  of  Greenwich; 
Burma  6^  hours  fast  of  Greenwich;  Japan,  9 hours  fast  oi  Greenwich;  West  Australia,  8 hours  fast  of  Greenwich;  South 
Australia,  9|  hours of  Greenwich;  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  10  hours  fast  of,  Greenwich, 
New  Zealand,  11^  hours  fast  of  Greenwich;  America — Newfoundland  4 hours,  Eastern  6 hours,  Central  6 hours,  Mountain 
7 hours,  and  Pacific^S  hours  slow  of  Greenwich. 
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PREFATORY  REMAPJCS  ON  CHOOSING  A CALLING. 


This  section  of  the  work  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  which  are,  however,  closely  related  to  each  other. 
The  first  part  is  intended  to  show  how  best  to  obtain  a good  general  education,  whilst  the  aim  of  the  second 
part  is  to  indicate  how  best  to  turn  this  education  to  practical  account.  In  the  part  on  Education  a 
parent  may  ascertain  the  facilities  offered  for  enabling  a boy  or  girl  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  to  ascend 
the  educational  ladder  at  the  least  expense.  In  the  part  on  the  Professions  a parent,  it  is  hoy)ed,  may  be 
guided  in  selecting  that  career  for  his  son  (or  daughter)  which  seems  to  accord  l>est  with  his  natural  aptitude 
and  ability,  and  which,  in  view  of  financial  considerations  and  local  circumstances,  seems  most  practicable. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  kinds  of  callings  suited  to  a well-educated  man  or  woman,  but 
only  such  as  admit  of  the  employment  of  a large  number  of  persons,  whilst  limited  to  those  who  follow 
a particular  course  of  study  and  training. 

It  may  be  useful  to  indicate  here  some  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  Choosing  a Calling  even 
before  treating  of  Education,  for  to  a certain  extent  the  proposed  calling  should  determine  the  kind  of 
Education  to  be  given  at  school  or  college.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  success,  and  that  whatever  the  occupation  adopted,  everything  will  depend  upon  the 
qualities  brought  to  bear  in  working  it.  It  is  not  of  course  true  that  all  occupations  offer  equal  chances  of 
success,  but  each  one  has  its  advantages  and  di.sad vantages,  and  these  are  more  evenly  balanced  than  is 
generally  supposed.  No  one  can  formulate  any  exact  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  choice  of  a calling.  In 
practical  life  we  must  be  guided  by  probabilities.  Certainty  in  regard  to  the  future  is  unattainable. 
Businesses  are  ever  altering  in  circumstances  and  character.  Time,  locality,  discovery,  invention,  political 
and  social  changes,  and  a hundred  other  matters  are  ever  affecting  the  prospects  of  trades  and  professions. 
Nevertheless,  much  may  be  done  to  avoid  fatal  blunders  in  the  choice  of  a profession.  There  are  con- 
siderations which  will  affect  different  persons  in  different  ways,  but  which  none  can  wi.sely  ignore. 

If  this  question  of  choosing  a calling  affects  one  class  more  than  another,  it  is  that  large  section  of 
the  community  known  as  the  “ Middle  Class.”  Among  the  upper  circles  of  society  a parent  has  usually 
some  clear  course  before  him.  It  is  a part  of  the  traditions  of  his  order  that  his  sons  shall  go  into  the  Church, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Diplomatic  service,  although  of  late  there  has  been  less  reluctance  to  engage 
in  trade.  The  case  of  the  “Lower  Class”  is  different,  but,  perhaps,  not  more  difficult.  The  boy  either 
follows  the  employment  of  his  father,  or  else  is  placed  in  the  most  eligible  position  that  offers,  eligibility 
being  usually  determined  by  the  amount  of  wages  that  can  be  forthwith  obtained.  It  i.s,  therefore,  to 
parents  of  the  Middle  Class  that  we  especially  address  our  remarks  in  the  hope  of  assisting  them  to  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  “ our  boys.”  Now  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  considerations,  which  must 
carefully  be  weighed,  if  a wise  decision  is  to  be  made. 

Bettering  his  position.  Every  parent  is  naturally  anxious  that  his  son  should  better  his  position. 
But  what  does  this  bettering  one’s  position  mean.  Speaking  broadly,  it  means  one  of  two  things — 
improving  one’s  financial  resources  or  rising  in  the  social  scale.  Few  parents  clearly  distinguish  between 
these  alternatives,  and  fewer  still,  perhaps,  see  that  as  a rule  they  are  alternatives.  But  as  a matter  of 
fact,  a choice  has  to  be  made  between  these  two.  One  or  the  other  must  become  the  primary  object  to 
be  aimed  at  and  worked  for.  Parents  who  have  bettered  their  position  by  financial  success  can  afford, 
it  may  be,  to  aim  at  a rise  in  the  social  scale  for  their  son.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  found 
their  income  too  narrow  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  their  position  in  society  may  think  it  well 
to  place  their  son  in  the  way  of  bettering  his  position  by  success  in  a “ paying  ” business,  leaving  the  social 
question  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  point  we  are  insisting  on  is  the  wisdom  of  making  a deliberate  choice 
between  the  alternatives  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  well  for  every  one  to  realise  as  early  as  possible  that 
as  a rule  financial  success  and  a rise  in  the  social  scale  are  incompatible  as  aims  in  the  choice  of  a calling, 
although  the  former  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  latter. 

The  desire  of  bettering  one’s  position  from  a social  point  of  view  is  answerable  for  many  irremediable 
blunders.  It  has  ruined  the  once  honourable  position  of  a clerk,  and  low^ered  certain  other  professions  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  on  account  of  the  excessive  number  of  applicants  for  “ genteel  ” employment. 
In  thus  straining  after  a higher  social  position,  the  substance  is  sacrificed  for  the  shadow.  In  your  desire 
to  see  your  son  take  a good  position  in  society,  you  throw  on  him  responsibilities  which  for  lack  of  means 
he  is  unable  to  bear.  The  dismal  result  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — straitened  circumstances.  How 
many  a poor  lad  has  been  devoted  to  a life  of  anxious  care  because  his  mother  set  her  heart  on  seeing  him 
a clergyman,  or  his  uncle  wanted  a doctor  in  the  family  I Before  coming  to  a decision  then  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  you  should  make  perfectly  sure  that  you  are  really  considering  your  son’s  interest,  and 
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not  your  own  personal  ambition.  Success  alone  will  justify  you  in  the  attempt  to  place  your  son  on  a 
higher  rung  of  the  social  ladder ; and  success,  remember,  can  only  be  reasonably  expected  when  one  or 
both  of  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled : (1)  The  possession  of  sufficient  means  to  enable  your  son 

to  keep  up  to  the  right  level  while  waiting  for  an  adequate  income  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  ; 
(2)  The  possession  on  his  part  of  exceptional  ability  of  the  right  kind  for  the  particular  profession  he  has 
adopted.  Supposing  you  have  decided  which  shall  be  the  chief  aim — financial  success  or  social  advance- 
ment, you  have  next  to  consider  which  career  in  particular  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  result. 
In  working  out  this  problem  there  are  certain  questions  which  deserve  your  close  attention,  on  each  of 
which  we  propose  to  offer  a few  suggestions. 

Influence  smooths  and  shortens  the  road  to  success.  A parent’s  own  personal  or  family  influence 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service  when  the  boy  has  passed  through  his  novitiate  and  is  anxious  to  start  business 
on  his  own  account.  A parent’s  influence  is  often  confined  to  his  own  calling  in  life,  and,  therefore,  such 
influence  is  lost  in  the  case  of  a son  who  follows  another  calling.  Too  often  another  calling  is  chosen 
because  it  looks  easier  and  less  taxing.  This  is  frequently  a false  assumption  arising  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  naturally  prone  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  our  own  business  or  profession  and  to  imagine  that 
others  are  less  irksome  and  exigent. 

Health  is  an  important  factor ; with  weakly  children  the  most  important.  Country  life,  or  at  least,  out- 
door employment,  is  to  be  desired  for  the  weakly.  Occupations  demanding  both  physical  and  mental 
energy  should  in  such  cases  be  especially  avoided.  The  medical  profession,  for  instance,  is  one  in  which 
bodily  health  and  stamina  are  of  vital  moment,  since  it  involves  both  mental  and  physical  strain,  much 
anxiety,  long  hours,  and  a life  spent  among  unhealthy  surroundings.  The  mortality  of  doctors  is 
conspicuously  high,  and  yet  numbers  of  weakly  young  fellows  are  continually  being  thrust  into  the  pro- 
fession. The  Civil  Service  may  be  found  a suitable  occupation  for  lads  not  naturally  robust,  as  although 
the  working  hours  are  spent  indoors,  the  work  is  regular  and  mostly  easy.  It  does  not  involve  strain  and 
worry — a great  consideration  where  health  is  concerned. 

Bent  and  Aptitude.  These  form  a most  important  element  when  they  can  be  discovered,  but  the 
generality  of  boys  display  no  decided  bent  whatever.  Bent,  like  genius,  is  sure  to  assert  itself  when  it 
exists.  If  in  any  case  the  bent  is  strong  and  unmistakable,  and  the  requisite  aptitude,  as  usually  happens, 
accompanies  it,  then  nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  would  justify  a parent  in  ignoring  nature’s  signals. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  exceptional.  Boys,  indeed,  are  not  slow  in  naming  a pursuit  they  wish  to  engage 
in,  but  too  often  it  is  the  outcome  of  some  passing  fancy  arising  from  a conversation  with  some  school- 
fellow, whose  opinion  he  regards  as  infallible.  Many  are  the  instances  in  which  parents  have  to  blame 
themselves  in  after  years  for  having  permitted  such  fancies  to  overrule  their  better  judgment.  Too  late 
they  perceive  that  the  boy  has  been  misled  by  imperfect  knowledge  and  mere  glamour.  We  all  know, 
for  instance,  the  charm  a sailor’s  life  has  for  a spirited  boy,  and  how  little  he  knows  of  what  that  life  really 
means.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in  making  his  choice,  the  lad  has  never  for  one  moment  con  - 
sidered  the  financial  prospect  of  the  calling.  No  such  mercenary  ideas  find  a place  in  the  ingenuous  mind 
of  youth.  The  wisest  way  is  to  hear  sympathetically  all  the  lad  has  to  say,  and  then  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  what  special  qualifications  ho  has  for  the  proposed  pursuit,  not  relying  wholly  on  your  own 
judgment,  which  is  naturally  biassed,  but  sharing  your  counsels  with  a friend  or  two  to  whom  your  son 
is  well  known.  If  on  due  reflection  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  son  is  well-fitted  for  the  career 
he  has  named,  it  still  remains  for  you  to  take  into  careful  consideration  the  question  of  health,  financial 
prospects  and  resources,  and  other  matters  which  he  ignores,  and  then  decide  for  him. 

Capital.  The  amount  of  capital  at  command  is  a factor  that  should  never  be  left  out  of  account. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  businesses  for  the  most  part  require  large  capital. 
,To  a less  extent  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  Professions.  The  preliminary  education  and  training 
entails  considerable  outlay,  and  the  subsequent  progress  is  exceedingly  slow.  The  public,  as  a rule,  look 
askance  at  the  young  professional,  and  the  parent  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  called  upon  to  supplement 
his  income  for  no  inconsiderable  period.  Retail  trades  are  the  best  for  small  capitalists  who  desire  to 
early  become  their  own  masters,  but  for  those  who  are  willing  to  act  as  subordinates,  the  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  businesses  are  open,  as  they  offer  many  more  or  less  remunerative  positions  as  departmental 
managers,  etc.,  and  these  may  even  lead  up  to  partnerships.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  capital,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  placing  a lad  into  the  retail  as  a start.  In  this  way  he  will  learn  more  of  the 
details  of  the  business  than  if  placed  at  once  into  a wholesale  house,  where  he  will  be  placed  in  a department 
and  kept  there,  acquiring  as  a rule  but  little  knowledge  of  the  general  trade. 

In  concluding  these  general  remarks  on  Choosing  a Calling  we  would  warn  parents  against  the  danger 
of  being  influenced  by  what  we  may  term  surface  considerations.  A friend,  for  instance,  has  made  a fortune 
in  some  given  line  of  business,  and  it  is  at  once  assumed  without  further  inquiry  that  this  business  is  an 
exceptionally  good  one.  Then  there  are  certain  showy  trades  which  attract  the  unwary,  such  as  the 
jeweller’s  and  the  bookseller’s,  but  in  reality  such  businesses  are  often  the  least  remunerative. 

After  all  we  may  say  or  do,  much,  very  much,  must  depend  upon  the  lad  himself.  It  is  not  merely 
the  calling,  but  rather  what  he  makes  of  it  that  is  the  main  consideration.  Energy,  perseverance, 
adaptability  and  tact  usually  ensure  success ; but  without  these  qualities  there  is  but  little  hope  of  any 
good  result.  Parents  can  do  much,  during  his  apprenticeship,  to  foster  and  develop  these  qualities  and  so 
awaken  in  him  the  true  business  instinct  without  which  there  is  seldom  any  great  financial  success.  This 
business  instinct,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  required  in  professional  as  well  as  in  commercial  life. 

Note.  For  much  of  the  foregoing  the  VTiter  is  indebted  to  a book  entitled  “Choosing  a Galling,”  published  by  the 

Educational  Supply  Association,  42  Holborn  Viaduct— -a  book,  in  which  the  whole  question  is  fully  and  ably  discussed. 
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GUIDE  TO  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 


EDUCATION. 


INTPvODUCTORY. 

There  are  two  standai'ds  commonly  apx^lied  to  measure 
the  value  of  education— how  far  it  succeeds  in  developing 
the  powers  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  how  far  it  fits  him 
for  his  particular  work  in  life.  But  there  is  a close  connec- 
tion between  the  two ; for  the  sake  alike  of  each  citizen 
and  of  the  State  it  is  necessary  that  the  life’s  work  of  the 
individual  should  be  what  his  particular  faculties  best  fit 
him  for.  These  depend  partly  on  circumstances,  such  as 
rank  or  wealth,  but  much  more  on  inborn  powers  of 
intellect  and  character,  and  personal  tastes ; and  often 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  nature  of  these  powers  until 
a child  has  reached  the  age  of  14  or  IG.  Consequently  up 
to  that  age  education  needs  to  be  of  a general  character, 
while  from  that  time  it  is  often  possible  to  begin  specializing 
in  whatever  direction  is  selected  ; yet  even  then  the  danger 
of  over-specializing  is  great,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  old  definition  of  a well-educated  man,  even  though  the 
advance  of  knowledge  makes  its  realization  increasingly 
impossible — “ he  knows  something  of  everything,  and 
everything  of  something.”  The  purpose  then  of  this 
article  is  to  deal  with  the  first  half  of  the  problem — how  to 
obtain  a good  general  education,  that  shall  both  discover 
and  develop  the  particular  pov/ers  of  the  individual.  A 
good  education  must  therefore  be  lelative  to  the  circum- 
stances and  faculties  of  the  pupil.  The  other  half  of 
the  problem  is  loft  to  later  treatment. — how  on  this  ground- 
work to  superadd  the  special  training  necessary  for  work 
which  demands  highly  developed  skill  or  special  technical 
training. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  England  falls  behind  many 
nations  (e.g.,  Scotland  or  Germany)  in  the  educational 
advantages  it  can  offer.  To  whatever  extent  this  reproach 
may  have  been  true,  it  is  fast  being  wiped  out  by  the 
enthusiastic  efforts  of  many  public  bodies  as  well  as  private 
persons,  and  by  a general  eagerness  to  make  oiir  system 
of  education  comprehensive  and  elastic.  At  the  present 
moment  the  most  serious  drawback  lies  in  another  direction 
— comparatively  rarely  do  parents  either  know,  or  trouble 
to  find  out,  what  opportunities  are  within  their  chilch’en’s 
reach ; they  are  often  accustomed  to  lot  education  go 
on  in  a haphazard  way  until  it  is  time  for  the  child  to  leave 
school,  when  they  begin  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the 
future  ; and  then  often  they  discover  that  tlie  future  might 
have  been  made  far  different,  if  they  had  taken  thought 
a year  or  two  earlier  for  the  child’s  career.  It  is  the  case 
now,  as  numerous  examples  in  histoiy  show  it  to  have 
always  been  so,  that  accidents  of  birth  and  wealth  need 
bar  no  one  from  almost  any  position  in  the  land,  however 
exalted ; and  though  the  machinery  which  made  this 
possible  five  or  six  centuries  ago  has  been  much  altered, 
the  possibility  still  remains  and  is  perhaps  greater  that 
ever.  There  is  in  existence  an  “ educational  ladder  ” 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  to  the  top. 
Every  year  some  of  the  highest  honoxxrs  at  the  universities, 
and  some  of  the  nnost  promising  positions  in  the  professions, 
are  won  by  those  who  have  starts  in  the  primary  schools — 
as,  for  instance,  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  1902,  who  won 
his  way  entirely  by  scholarships  from  a Board  School 
to  a Secondary  School,  and  thence  again  to  Cambridge — 
and  this  is  rather  an  example  of  what  is  practicable  than  an 
exception,  as  numerous  instances  would  show.  While 
on  the  one  hand  the  various  authorities  are  now  more  than 
ever  alert  to  co-ordinate  the  different  grades  of  schools, 
and  to  make  the  passage  from  one  to  another  easier  and 
simpler  for  those  who  have  the  ability  to  rise,  yet  their 
efforts  must  necessarily  be  comparatively  fruitless,  unless 
parents  inform  themselves,  before  it  is  too  late,  of  the 


possibilities  that  have  been  created.  To  help  them  in 
this  task,  the  present  article  proceeds  to  trace  the  steps 
of  this  ladder  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 

A brief  review  of  the  events  of  the  last  hundred  years 
may  help  one  most  effectually  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  present  condition  of  Elementary  Education.  In 
many  respects,  and  not  least  in  education,  the  18th 
century  witnessed  a set-back  in  our  national  progress.  In 
the  previous  two  centuries  numerous  grammar-schools 
had  been  founded  throughout  the  country,  and  facilities 
for  a higher  education  were  fairly  within  the  reach  of  any 
who  showed  a marked  aptitude ; but  various  causes, 
religioas,  social  and  political,  prevented  a development 
of  this  state  of  things  under  the  Georges,  and  probably 
opportunities  of  education  for  the  poorer  classes  were  less 
during  the  18th  century  than  at  anytime  during  the  previous 
COO  years.  Tlie  revival  from  this  depression  commenced 
with  the  lOtli  century  in  the  v/ork  of  Joseph  Lancaster 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  among  non- 
Churchmen,  and  of  Andrew  Bell  and  the  National  Society 
(developed  froTU  the  Education  Committee  ot  the  S.P.C.K.) 
among  Churchmen.  Town  and  village  schools  again 
sprang  up  to  provide  the  rudiments  of  education ; and 
gradually  these  voluntary  efforts  received  first  the  help  and 
then  the  direction  of  the  State.  So  there  grew  up  the  system 
of  Government  grants  in  aid  of  education,  administered 
according  to  the  results  of  inspection  by  the  Education 
Department.  Hitherto  the  schools  had  been  all  voluntary 
and  all  distinctively  denominational — Church,  Wesleyan, 
British,  Roman  Catholic,  &*c.  But  voluntary  effort  proved 
inadequate  for  a task  which  was  peculiarly  national,  and 
so  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster’s  Education  Act  of  1870  was  passed, 
which  created  School  Boards  to  build  schools  to  supplement 
the  existing  Voluntary  ones,  these  Board  Schools  being 
supported  partly  by  Government  grants  and  partly  by 
the  rates.  In  them  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  forbade 
the  teaching  of  any  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive 
of  any  religious  denomination,  while  the  Conscience  Clause 
enabled  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from  religious 
instruction  in  any  schools — Board  or  Voluntary — if  they 
chose.  In  1876  attendance  at  school  was  made  com- 
pulsoi’y,  unless  other  provision  was  made  for  the  child’s 
education,  while  in  1891  it  was  made  free.  Iffie  education 
Act  of  1902  (applied,  with  modifications,  to  London  in 
1903)  replaced  the  School  Boards,  which  had  been  elected 
ad  hoc,  i.e.,  specially  for  educational  business,  by  the  County, 
Borough,  and  Urban  District  Coimcils  acting  through  com- 
mittees. The  Act  placed  under  their  control  the  secular 
education  in  all  elementary  schools.  Voluntary  and  Board 
alike  (now  called  Non-Provided  and  Provided  respectively), 
giving  to  all  these  Council  Schools  an  equal  title  to  rate-aid. 
It  also  brought  them  into  closer  relation  with  the  Secondary 
Schools  which  had  been  already  largely  helped  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Councils  through  their  Technical  Instruction 
Committees.  Meanwhile  the  Board  of  Education  Act  of 
1899  had  amalgamated  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
at  South  Kensington  with  the  Education  Department  at 
Whitehall,  the  duty  of  this  “ Board  of  Education  ” being 
to  ensure  the  educational  efficiency  of  all  Primary,  Tech- 
nical, Secondary,  and  Higher  Schools  in  the  country,  while 
leaving  their  financial  and  particular  administration  to  the 
local  authorities  already  described. 

These  public  elementary  schools  provide,  on  the  whole,  an 
excellent  elementary  education  for  children  up  to  the  age  of 
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16.  The  quality  of  their  work  of  course  has  varied  greatly, 
according  to  the  personnel  of  the  staff,  the  buildings  and 
appliances,  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  It  has  been  by  no 
meaus  rare,  and  is  growing  commoner,  for  professional  and 
business  men  of  narrow  means  to  begin  their  children’s 
education  at  such  schools ; while  there  is  developing  an 
organized  system  of  scholarships  to  enable  the  more 
promising  pupils  to  pass  up  from  the  primary  to’  the 
secondary  schools — a change  which  is  best  made  at  the  age 
of  11  or  12  at  the  latest,  as  that  leaves  time  for  the  pupil 
to  get  acclimatized  to  his  new  surroundings,  and  to  derive 
real  benefit  from  them.  The  system  of  the  London  County 
Council’s  scholarships  ms.y  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  going  on  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

JUNIOR  COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIPS.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  each  year  to  such  as  attain  a certain  standard 
of  proficiency,  and  are  between  the  ages  of  11  and  12. 
Tliey  entitle  each  holder  to  free  education  in  a secondary 
school  for  three  years,  and  they  are  “ subject  to  renewal 
for  two  more  years  provided  that  the  scholar  is  satis- 
factory alike  in  conduct  and  attainments.”  Candidates 
not  coming  from  pubhc  elementary  schools  must  be  the 
children  of  parents  whose  income  is  less  than  £160  a year  ; 
and  an  annual  maintenance  allowance  of  £6  for  three  years 
and  £16  for  two  is  attached  to  the  scholarship  held  by 
the  children  of  such  parents.  In  the  examination  held 
for  determining  the  winners  of  these  scholarships  an 
English  composition  exercise  and  a problem  paper  in 
arithmetic  take  a foremost  place. 

PROBATIONER  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Tliese  are  open  to 
boys  and  girls  v/ho  are  not  less  than  14  and  not  more  than 

16  years  of  age.  They  are  confined  to  candidates  who 
promise  to  become  certificated  teachers,  and  arc  offered  on 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  an  elementary  character. 
These  scholarships,  which  are  tenable  for  tw'O  years, 
provide  free  education  at  a secondary  school  or  pupil- 
teacher  centre,  and  a maintenance  grant  of  £15  a year. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  These  scholarships 
(we  are  still  speaking  of  the  regulations  of  the  London 
County  Council)  are  offered  to  candidates  between  16  and 

17  years  of  age.  There  is  no  restriction  os  to  the  nature 
of  the  school  at  which  candidates  have  been  in  attendance, 
but  in  no  cr.se  must  the  parent’s  income  exceed  £400 
a year.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  to  the  end  of  the 
school  yenr  in  which  the  scholar  attains  the  age  of  18. 
They  provide  free  education  at  an  approved  secondary 
school  or  technical  college  and  a maintenance  grant 
ranging  from  £25  to  £36  a year.  About  100  such  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  each  year. 

SENIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS.  These  are  intended  to 
assist  candidates  to  proceed  to  a university,  technical 
college,  or  institution  of  university  rank.  They  must,  as 
a rule,  be  less  than  22  years  of  age  on  3lst  July  in 
the  year  of  the  competition.  The  value  of  the  scholar- 
ships will  vary  with  the  needs  and  qualifications  of  the 
candidate,  but  in  no  case  will  exceed  £80  a year  for 
maintenance  and  £30  a year  for  fees,  &c.  The  scholar- 
ships are  confined  to  candidates  wkose  parents’  annual 
income  does  not  exceed  £400.  They  are  not  awarded  on 
the  results  of  a competitive  examination,  but  on  past 
achievements,  financial  requirements,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  teachers  under  whom  they  have 
worked.  About  50  of  these  scholarships  are  awarded  each 
year. 

OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Special  attention  should 
also  be  given  by  parents  to  the  Christ’s  Hospital  Scholar- 
ships, awarded  to  boys  and  girls  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  London  County  Council.  They  are  tenable 
for  four  years  and  are  worth  about  £70  per  annum.  The 
examination  for  Junior  County  Scholarships  is  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  awarding  these  scholarships.  Candidates 
must  be  not  less  than  9 and  not  more  than  12  years 
of  age  on  the  first  day  of  the  examination,  and  must 
have  attended  for  three  consecutive  years  at  public 
elementary  schools  in  London.  Similar  facilities  to  these 
are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  result  of  the  Education 


Acts  of  1902  and  1903  v/ill  be  to  bring  primary  and  secondary 
education  into  still  closer  accord,  and  to  make  the  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other  much  easier  than  it  has  been. 
The  Gilchrist  Education  Trust  also  provides  numerous 
scholarships  of  various  grades  from  those  of  University 
rank  downwards  (offices  at  1 Plowden  Buildings,  Temple, 
lil.C.),  while  the  London  Parochial  Charities  (office  at 
3 Temple  Gardens,  E.C.),  award  scholarships  in  the 
Faculty  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  London. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS.  However,  in  the  case 
of  a pupil  who  has  not  been  able  to  win  such  a scholarship 
or  for  other  reasons  has  been  unable  to  go  to  a Secondary 
School,  but  has  had  to  leave  the  Primary  School  at  the  age 
of  14  or  15,  there  is  no  reason  why  education  should  come 
entirely  to  a standstill.  The  various  School  Authorities 
have  provided  evening  classes  to  form  continuation  schools, 
where  for  almost  nominal  fees  the  various  subjects  of  the  day 
school’s  curriculum  can  be  further  studied : book-keeping, 
drawing,  manual  work  of  all  sorts,  modern  languages,  &c., 
are  thus  provided  for.  The  chief  need  at  present  is  that 
pupils  should  be  urged  not  to  let  their  studies  drop  for  a year 
or  two,  and  then  try  to  resume  them — a disheart-ening 
task — but  to  continue  them  unthout  any  interval  on  leaving 
school.  Here,  too,  the  value  of  the  various  Polytechnic 
and  similar  institutions  that  are  springing  up  in  all  large 
centres  of  population  is  great.  The  fees  are  within  tho 
reach  of  almost  every  one,  and  the  subjects  taught  cater 
for  nearly  every  taste  or  requirement ; while  the  classes 
are  held  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  day,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  those  who  have  to  earn  their  own  living.  To 
judge  from  the  report  of  the  lilosely  Commission  (consisting, 
with  others,  of  members  of  British  trades  unions  who  in 
1902  made  a tour  of  the  United  States  to  inspect  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  labour  there)  our  orving  need  at  present 
is  for  a more  general  system  of  technical  education.  The 
children  of  the  working  classes  in  America  often  remain 
at  school  until  the  age  of  17  or  18,  without  costing  their 
parents  anything.  Similar  provision  is  to  some  extent 
being  made  among  ourselves,  and  would  doubtless  be  made 
to  a much  more  adequate  extent,  were  there  manifested 
among  our  workers  more  signs  of  the  self-denial  necessarily 
involved  in  utilising  such  advantages.  Indeed  tins  is  the 
most  hopeful  direction  in  which  to  look  for  any  permanent 
rise  in  the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  or  for  any 
increase  in  our  ability  to  maintain  our  ground  against  foreign 
competition.  Here,  therefore,  we  turn  aside  from  the  course 
of  the  “ educational  ladder  ” to  speak  of  the  provision 
made  for  technical  education. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  is  a wide  terra,  and  may  be  taken  to  include  such 
humble  matters  as  manual  training,  wood  work,  metal 
work,  &c.,  and  to  extend  to  the  highly  specialised  work 
done  in  the  laboratories  for  research,  attached  to  some  of 
our  leading  manufacturing  businesses.  The  advanced 
work  done  by  our  Universities  and  University  Colleges 
will  be  referred  to  when  those  bodies  are  described ; here 
an  outline  will  be  given  of  the  other  efforts  which  are  beiu^ 
made  to  render  our  technical  instruction  systematic  and 
efficient.  In  addition  to  private  benevolence,  endow- 
ments, and  special  assistance  from  educational  bodies, 
public  funds  have  been  largely  and  increasingly  utilised 
for  this  purpose.  The  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  18S9 
empowered  County  Councils  to  levy  a rate  of  Id.  in  the  £, 
while  the  Education  Act  of  1902  allows  tho  local  educational 
authorities  to  spend  on  technical  and  secondaiy  education 
such  sums  as  they  deem  necessary  (limited  in  the  case  of 
counties,  but  not  of  County  boroughs,  to  the  proceeds  of 
rate  of  2d.  m the  £).  Further,  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  of  1890  directs  an  annual  sum  to  be  contri- 
buted from  tho  Treasury  to  the  Councils,  which  now  amounts 
to  about  a million  sterling.  This  money  is  expended  partly 
on  the  provision  of  the  Senior,  Intermediate,  and  .lunior 
Scholarships  already  described,  and  pixxtly  on  the  main- 
tenance or  subsidising  of  the  various  Polytechnics  and 
Technical  Institutes  which  are  being  created  in  manj 
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districts,  though  some  of  these  bodies  receive  no  such  help. 
Among  them  the  pioneer  was  the  City  and  Ouilda  0}  London 
Infititute,  Gresham  College,  E.C.,  in  connection  with  which 
are  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  Leonard  Street,  E.C. 
(which  is  fanious  for  its  work  in  Chemistry  and  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineering),  and  the  City  and  Guilds 
Central  Technical  College,  Exhibition  Road,  S.VV. 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES.  In  the  Metropolis  the  chief 
Technical  Institutes  maintained  in  whole  or  part  by  the 
County  Council  are  the  following  : — 

The  Battersea  Polytechnic,  Battersea  Park  Road,  S.W.  ; 
the  Borough  Polytechnic,  Borough  Road,  S.E.  (including 
Herold’s  Institute  for  the  Leather  Trades,  Drummond 
Road,  Bermondsey,  and  the  West  Norwood  Technical 
Institute) ; the  City  Polytechnic  (including  the  Birkbeck 
College,  Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. ; the  City 
of  London  College,  White  Street,  Moorfields,  E.C. ; and  the  j 
Northampton  Institute,  Clerk enwell,  E.C.)  ; the  Northern 
Polytechnic,  Holloway  Road,  N.  ; the  R-egent  Street 
Polytechnic,  W. ; the  South-Western  Polytechnic,  Manresa 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. ; the  Woolwich  Polytechnic;  the 
Brixton  Technical  Institute,  Perndale  Road,  S.W. ; the 
Hackney  Institute  at  Hackney  Downs,  and  at  Oassland 
Road,  N.B,  ; the  Paddington  Technical  Institute,  Saltram 
Orescent,  N.W.;  the  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute,  PitOeld 
Street,  Hoxton,  N. ; the  Sir  John  Cass’s  Technical  Institute, 
Aldgate,  E.C.,  ; the  Wandsworth  Technical  Institute,  High 
Street,  S.W.  ; and  the  Westminster  Technical  Institute, 
Vincent  Square,  S.W, ; also  the  Blackheath  (S.E.),  Camden 
(N.),  Clapham  (S.W.),  Clapton  (N.E.),  Hammersmith  (W.), 
Lambeth  (S.W.)  and  Putney  (S.W.)  Schools  of  Art ; the 
Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Peckham  Road, 
S.E. ; the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Regent  Street, 
W.;  the  St.  Bride  Foundation  Institute  for  Printing  Trades, 
Bride  Lane,  E.O.;  the  Carriage-Building  School,  Baldertou 
Street,  W. ; and  the  School  of  Photo-Engraving  and  Litho- 
graphy, Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Connected  with  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  are  Schools  of  Art  at 
the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  and  at  122  Kennington 
Park  Road,  S.E. ; and  other  Metropolitan  Institutions  are 
the  Goldsmith’s  Institute,  New  Cross,  S.E.  (recently 
transferred  from  the  Goldsmith’s  Company  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London)  ; the  People’s  Palace  (East  London  Tech- 
nical College),  Mile  End  Road,  E.  ; the  Morley  Memorial 
College,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. ; the  Working  Men’s  College, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. ; the  Crystal  Palace  School  of 
Practical  Engineering ; the  Electrical  Training  Institution, 
Faraday  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. ; the  Bell  Lane 
Trade  and  Technical  School,  Spitalfields,  E. ; the  City 
and  Guilds  Leather  Trade  School,  Bethnal  Green  Road, 
N.E. ; the  Trades  Training  School,  Great  Titchfield  Street, 
W. ; the  Aldenham  Institute,  Pancras  Road,  N.W. ; and 
the  Westbourne  Park  Institute,  Porchester  Road,  W. 

Outside  the  metropolitan  area,  to  give  the  more  pro- 
minent instances,  may  be  named  the  Technical  Schools 
or  Colleges  at : — 

Ashton  under  Lyne  (the  Heginbotham  Technical 
School),  Bath,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bradford 
(with  over  300  scholarships,  conferring  free  tuition  in  the 
day  or  evening  classes),  Brighton,  Bristol  (the  Merchant 
Venturers’  College,  at  which  the  Ilristol  County  Scholar- 
ships are  tenable).  Bury,  Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Coventry, 
Darlington,  Darwen,  Derby,  Dewsbury,  Halifax,  Hudders- 
field, Hull,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liverpool,  Longton,  (the 
Sutherland  Technical  Institute),  Manchester  (with  15 
entrance  scholarships  of  £30  a year  for  three  years  ; the  new 
buildings  have  cost  £300,000),  Northampton,  Norwich,  1 
Oldhain,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Rochdale,  Stockport, 
Sv/ansea,  Swindon,  Warrington, West  Bromwich,  West  Ham, 
and  Wolverhampton — nearly  all  of  these  being  Municipal ; 
and  in  addition  there  are  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Burniley  ; 
the  Keishley  Institute ; the  Leeds  School  of  Science  and 
Technology  ; the  Harris  Institute,  Preston  : the  Royal 
Technical  Institute,  Salford ; the  Gamble  Institute,  St. 
Helens  ; the  Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; and 
Technical  Departments  in  various  University  Colleges, 
such  as  those  at  N ottingham,  Reading,  and  Southampton. 
In  Scotland  may  be  mentioned  the  George  Heriot’s  and 
Heriot-Watt  Colleges  at  Edinburgh  ; the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  at  Glasgow  ; and  the 
Technical  School  at  Paisley  ; while  in  Ireland  there  is  the 
Municipal  Technical  Institute  at  Belfast. 

In  nearly  all  these  institutions,  both  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial,  there  are  Schools  of  Art  as  well  as  of  the  Applied 
Sciences,  and  the  instruction  is  thoroughly  practical  through- 
out, and  adapted  to  every  grade  of  proficiency. 


Attached  to  many  of  the  Technical  Institutes  above  men- 
tioned are  day  schools,  where  tlie  pujjils  can  commence 
their  technical  education  at  an  early  age,  and  have  the  use 
of  appliances  and  apparatus  mostly  out  of  the  reach  of  less 
favoured  schools.  Appended  is  a of  the  more  im()orTant 
of  such  schools  in  the  iletropolis  and  elsewhere.  T he 
school  age  is  mostlj'  from  8 to  17 ; the  fees  per  annum  are 
added  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  London  itfchocds,  so  as 
to  be  a guide  for  the  rest;  and  schools  marked  {X) 
for  both  boys  and  girls. 

DAY  SCHOOLS  attached  to  Technical  Institutes 
in  the  Metropolis  : — 

Battersea  Polytechnic  J,  13-18,  £4  10s. 

Beckenham  Technical  Institute,  12-17,  5 guineas. 

Borough  Polytechnic,  Borough  Road,  feoutliwark,  S.E. 
Northern  Polytechnic  Holloway,  N..  11-17,  £7. 
Paddineton  Technical  Institute  J.  N.W. 

Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  \V.,  6 to  12  cuineas. 

South  Western  Polytechnic,  Manresa  Boad,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Technical  Institute  t,  Leyton,  E.,  12-17,  £4  3s. 

Tottenham  Polytechnic,  N.,  (Tottenham  County  School), 
guineas. 

Walthamstow  Technical  Institute  t.  E.,  13-17,  £2  Gs. 
Wandsworth  Technical  Institute  J,  S.W..  £3. 

Woolwich  Polytechnic  L £1  Kk. 

There  are  schools  of  a similar  character  at  the  following 
places ; — 

Accrington  J,  Banbury  J,  Bideford  t,  Birmiimham,  Black- 
burn, Bournemouth  t,  Bristol  (the  Boys’  Day  .'^cho<<l  con- 
nected with  the  -Merchant  Venturers’  College),  flie-ter, 
(School  of  Science),  (’laycroes,  Dover,  Durham  J (Johnson 
Technical  School),  Glossop,  Gravesend  J,  Hand-sworth, 
HeanorJ,  Huddersfield  (Technical  College),  Hull,  Keighley 
(Trade  and  Grammar  .School),  King’s  Lynn,  Iveamington  t, 
Lincoln,  Longton  J (SLiffordshire'),  Lowestoft,  .Mansfield  J 
(Brunt’s  Technical  Institute),  Nelson  t (Lancashire),  New- 
castle-on-Tyne J (Rutherford  College),  Oxford  J,  Plymouth, 
Runcorn,  Scarborough  J,  Southampton  (Taunton’s  Trade 
School),  Southend  L Stockport  J,  Swindon  L Trowbridge  J, 
UlverstonJ  (Victoria  Institute),  Wul.sall,  West  Laving- 
ton  t (AViltshire : the  Dauntsey  Agricultural  College), 
Winsford  t (Cheshire;  the  Verdin  Teclmical  .School), 
WolvertonJ,  and  Worcester  J (Victori.'  Jn.-titute). 

TRADE  SCHOOLS.  In  London  nnd  other  large  towns 
trade  schools  have  been  established  by  means  of  which 
boys  and  girls  leaving  the  Elementary  .School  at  the  age 
of  about  14,  can  receive  a training  which  will  fit  them  to 
take  up  work  as  apprentices  or  improvers  in  skilled  trades. 
Employment  in  skilled  trades  is  more  likely  to  be  regular 
and  permanent  than  employment  of  an  unskilled  nature, 
and  therefore  parents  and  guardians  would  do  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  these  Trade  Schools. 
These  schools  provide  a course  of  technical  instruction  for 
two  or  three  j’ears  involving  principles  of  science  applicable 
to  particular  trades  or  industries.  The  course  of  training 
for  l)oys  is  intended  to  lead  up  to,  rather  than  supersede, 
apprenticeship,  and  to  provide  instruction  preparatory  to 
workshop  practice.  The  course  of  training  for  girls  is 
intended  to  be  an  apprenticeship,  and  it  is  hoped  that  girls 
who  have  satisfactorily  taken  a course  of  two  years’ 
instruction  vdll  be  able  to  obtain  good  positions  at  least 
as  improvers.  The  general  fee  for  admission  to  the  London 
County  Coimcil  Schools  is  10s.  a term.  The  schools  are 
open  five  days  a week,  and  almost  one-half  of  that  time  is 
devoted  to  instruction  under  a skilled  trade  teacher,  and 
the  other  half  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
education  of  the  pupil,  with  special  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  particular  trade. 

The  Trade  Schools  already  established  by  the  L.  C.  C. 
are  as  follows  : — 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Oafts.  Southampton  Row, 
W.O. ; Trade  School  for  girls  at  the  Westminster  Technical 
Institute,  Vincent  Square,  S.W. ; Paddington  Technical 
Institute,  Saltram  Crescent,  W. ; Shoreditch  Techniaal 
Institute,  Pitfleld  Street,  Hoxton,  N. ; School  of  Building, 
Ferndale  Road,  Brixton,  S.AV. 

The  L.  C.  C.  offers  138  scholarships  to  boys  and  126  to 
girls,  tenable  at  Trade  Schools. 

For  particulars,  see  “ Scholarshisp  Handbook.”  to  be 
obtained  from  P.  S.  King  & Son,  2 Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  price  Id.,  post  free  Sd, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

Much  has  been  done  to  stimulate  the  study  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Sciences  by  means  of  the  Wliitv/orth  Scholarships 
and  Exhibitions.  Thirty  of  these  exhibitions,  value  £60, 
and  four  scholarships  of  £126  a year,  tenable  for  three 
years,  are  open  for  competition  annually  to  all  British 
subjects,  and  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  May 
Examination  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  also 
offers  annually  to  the  most  successful  at  these  examinations 
six  Royal  Exhibitions,  value  £50,  and  twenty-two  National 
Scholarships  worth  about  £66  per  annum  each,  for  three 
years,  with  free  admission  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
South  Kensington.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute award  certificates  and  medals  on  the  results  of  the 
annual  examination  held  by  the  Institute  in  technical 
subjects.  The  L.  C.  C.  also  award  annually  about  250 
Evening  Exhibitions  in  Science  and  Technology'.  They  are 
tenable  for  tAvo  years  and  are  worth  £5  a year. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  term  “ secondary  ” can  bo  applied  to  all  education 
lower  than  that  of  university  rank  and  higher  than  that 
given  in  the  primary  schools.  It  really  includes  technical 
instruction,  which  as  a matter  of  fact  is  given  in  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  our  secondary  schools  ; but  it  has  been 
convenient  for  purposes  of  arrangement  to  deal  separately 
with  those  institutions  in  which  the  cmriculum  has  been 
mainly  technical,  i.e.,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  practical 
application  to  industries  of  the  principles  of  science  and 
art.  The  Board  of  Education  has  recently  defined  the 
term  “ Secondary  School  ” as  including  “ any  Day  or 
Boarding  School  which  offers  to  each  of  its  scholars,  up 
to  and  beyond  the  age  of  16,  a general  education,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  given  through  a complete  graded 
course  of  instruction  of  wider  scope  and  more  advanced 
degree  than  that  given  in  Elementary  Schools  ” ; and  the 
Board  specially  emphasises  the  fact  that  “ the  instruction 
must  be  general,  i.e.,  must  be  such  as  gives  a reasonable 
degree  of  exercise  and  development  to  the  whole  of  the 
faculties,  and  does  not  confine  this  development  to  a 
particular  channel,  whether  that  of  pure  and  applied 
science,  of  literary  and  linguistic  study,  or  of  that  kind  of 
acquirement  which  is  directed  simply  at  fitting  a boy  or 
girl  to  enter  business  in  a subordinate  capacity  with 
some  previous  knowledge  of  what  he  or  she  will  be  set  to 
do.”  Considering,  then,  secondary  education  in  its  broader 
sense,  the  problem  that  lies  before  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  is  to  define  more 
exactly  and  to  organise  more  thoroughly  this  branch  of 
education ; to  see  that  there  is  no  overlapping  among  the 
various  institutions  engaged  in  it  in  any  district,  and  no 
consequent  waste  of  effort ; to  see  that  there  is  sufficient 
provision  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  locality,  and  provision 
of  such  special  character  as  is  required  by  the  peculiarities  of 
that  locality  ; and  finally,  to  take  care  that  such  education 
shall  be  within  the  reach  of  all  pupils  who  are  qualified  to 
benefit  by  it,  without  hindrance  on  the  ground  of  inadequate 
means.  This  latter  point  has  already  received  considerable 
attention,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  scheme  of  Junior 
Intermediate,  and  Senior  Scholarships  previously  described 
under  the  heading  of  Primary  Schools. 

Leaving  out  of  count  the  great  public  schools,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a separate  section,  secondary  education 
has  been  hitherto  imparted  in  schools  which  may  con- 
veniently fall  into  four  classes : Higher  Elementary 
Schools,  true  Secondary  Schools  (including  the  day 
schools  often  attached  to  the  Polytechnics  and 
Technical  Institutes),  the  older  established  Grammar 
Schools,  and  numerous  Private  Schools ; but  in  many 
gases  these  institutions  have  been  hampered  by  having 
to  provide  both  primary  and  secondary  instruction. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.  A parent  needs  to  exercise 
considerable  judgment  in  availing  himself  of  their  help. 
Very  many  of  them  are  most  efficient,  and  afford  the  great 
advantage  of  a wider  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  time- 


I ahles,  and  in  the  cultivaticn  of  particular  studies,  than  is 
j possible  to  a school  under  pubhc  control.  The  classes 
also  in  private  schools  are  mostly  smaller,  and  consequently 
each  pupil  can  get  a greater  share  of  individual  attention 
and  help  from  his  teacher,  while  it  is  easier  for  eccentricities 
of  mind  or  character  to  be  duly  kept  in  check.  Of  course, 
as  these  schools  receive  no  public  financial  aid,  their  fees  are 
bound  to  be  higher ; but  in  many  cases  the  extra  expense 
in  which  the-  parent  is  involved  is  well  worth  incurring,  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefits  named.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  some  amount  of  public  money  may,  under  suitable 
restrictions,  find  its  way  to  these  schools,  at  least  as  an  aid 
to  their  permanent  equipment,  apparatus,  &c. 

But  care  should  be  exercised  in  ascertaining  that  the 
private  school  selected  is  really  a good  one  : the  quahfica- 
tions  of  the  head  teacher  and  staff  (university  degrees, 
teaching  diplomas,  &c.)  should  be  considered ; it  should 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  qualified  members  of  the  staff 
is  adequate  to  the  variety  of  ages  and  attainments  of  the 
pupils ; and  that  the  provision  of  apparatus,  class-rooms, 
laboratories,  &c.,  is  adequate.  Above  all,  special  enquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  the  results  of  the  teaching,  when 
submitted  to  the  test  of  public  examinations. 

For  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  the  Oxford 
Junior  Local  Examination  (held  in  July  by  a delegacy  of 
examiners  commissioned  from  the  University),  the  Cam- 
bridge Junior  Local  Examination  (held  in  December),  or 
the  examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  (Bloomsbury 
Square,  W.C.),  or  of  the  London  and  other  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  afford  a satisfactory  means  of  estimating  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  imparted.  It  should  be  seen  that 
the  results  in  these  examinations  are  not  due  to  the  successes 
of  a few  brilliant  pupils,  but  that  a fair  proportion  (to 
hazard  a figure.,  not  less  than  8 per  cent.)  of  the  scholars 
are  entered  for  such  examinations,  with  a fair  average  of 
success  all  round.  And  these  examinations  may  specially 
be  selected,  as  the  syllabus  of  study  on  which  they  are  based 
is  wide,  and  makes  ample  provision  for  individual  require- 
ments. while  the  reputation  of  the  examining  bodies  them- 
selves is  deservedly  high.  For  pupils  over  16  years  of  age, 
the  Cxford  Senior  Local,  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local,  the 
London  University  Matriculation,  and,  for  those  more 
advanced,  the  Cxford  and  Cambridse  Higher  Locals,  or 
tlie  varioas  Civil  Service  Examinations,  enable  one  to 
gauge  the  quality  of  tlie  teaching  given  in  a secondary 
school. 

Of  course,  the  scope  and  aims  of  private  schools  vary 
widely  : some  give  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  univer- 
sities ; others  for  more  professional  studies  (law,  medicine, 
agriculture,  applied  science,  &c.) ; others  for  the  Civil 
Service  (first  or  second  class  clerkships,  the  Excise,  Customs, 
Post  Office,  kc.),  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  &c.,  and  these 
points  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  such 
a school.  For  ghls  also  they  often  give  a thorough  training 
in  music,  and  here  their  value  can  be  estimated  by  enquiry 
as  to  results  in  such  examinations  as  are  held  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  (Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.), 
the  London  College  of  Music  (Great  Marlborough  Street, 
W.),  Trinity  College  of  Music  (:^iandeville  Place,  Manchester 
Square,  W.),  and  for  more  advanced  students  the  Royal 
GoUege  of  Music  (Kensington  Gore),  or  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music  (Victoria  Embankment).  Perhaps  before  long  a 
satisfactory  scheme  may  be  drawn  up  for  the  registration 
and  inspection  of  private  schools  by  pubhc  authority, 
and  then  it  will  be  quite  easy  for  a parent  to  distinguish 
the  efficient  (and  highly  valuable)  schools  from  those  which 
are  incompetent ; while  the  efficiency  of  the  former  class 
w'iU  be  still  more  promoted  if  a judicious  measure  of  public 
financial  aid  and  inspection  can  be  extended  to  them. 

HIGHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  As  to  these 
schools,  little  need  here  be  said.  They  give  valuable 
help  to  promising  pupils  who  can  be  kept  at  School 
until  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  They  mostly 
begin  with  Standard  VI.,  and  work  upAvards,  and 
they  give  opportunities  for  the  children  to  use  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  their  school-life  to  greater  advantage 
than  if  they  remained  at  the  ordinary  primary  school. 
lYom  these  schools  three  courses  often  open  out : ( 1 to 
take  one  of  the  loAver  Civil  Service  examinations,  such  as 
the  Second  Division  Clerkships,  the  Customs,  or  tlie  Excise ; 
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(2)  to  win  one  of  the  Intermediate  Scholarships  already 
described,  and  thus  be  able  to  proceed  to  some  Technical 
Institute ; or  (3)  to  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  15  or 
16,  qualified,  not  only  to  make  a better  start  in  life,  but  also 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  given  in  the 
evening  classes,  either  of  Continuation  Schools  or  of  Poly- 
technics, Literary  Institutes,  &c.,  and  so  perhaps  to 
proceed  later  to  a more  highly-skilled  and  remunerative 
employment. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drav/n  between  the  two  remaining  classes  of  schools  engaged 
in  the  task  of  secondary  education — the  Grammar  Schools, 
and  the  so-called  Secondary  Schools : the  former  are  as  a 
rule  of  more  ancient  foundation,  and  often  are  endowed 
(in  some  cases  richly),  while  not  infrequently  they  make 
provision  at  very  moderate  charges  for  boarders  as  well 
as  for  day-scholars ; the  latter  usually  depend  for  their 
maintenance  on  subsidies  from  the  County  Councils, 
and  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education.  In  both  cases 
the  fees  are  nearly  always  far  below  the  total  cost  of  the 
education  given  ; while  neither  class  can  be  wholly  differen- 
tiated from  the  other,  or  from  what  are  more  generally 
called  the  “ Public  Schools.” 

The  bulk  of  their  pupils  leave  scliool  about  17,  but  it  is 
often  possible  for  them  to  remain  till  18,  or  in  some  cases  19, 
and  then  to  proceed  direct  to  the  universities.  There  are 
numerous  entrance  scholarships,  which  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  books,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance as  well ; and,  not  infrequently,  there  are  leaving 
scholarships  to  help  the  holders  to  a university  or  univer- 
sity college,  or  to  professional  education  at  a medical  school, 
&c.  The  curriculum  in  both  classes  of  schools  is  much  about 
the  same.  Some  grammar  schools  still  pay  special  attention 
to  the  classics,  but  they  nearly  always  have  a modern  or 
commercial  side,  in  which  modern  languages,  science,  and 
mathematics  receive  attention.  There  are  few  secon- 
dary schools,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  foundation, 
that  do  not  make  provision  for  the  study  of  Latin. 

In  the  selection  of  such  a school,  a parent  should  be  guided 
by  the  considerations  already  named  for  private  schools. 
Further,  it  is  well  worth  enquiring  what  provision  there  is 
of  leaving  scholarships  or  exhibitions ; and  finally,  if  any 
particular  career  in  life  is  already  in  view  for  the  {lupil, 
it  must  be  seen  whether  the  school  makes  special  provision 
for  such  requirements — whether,  for  instance,  if  it  is 
intended  to  keep  the  pupil  at  school  tiU  18  or  19,  the  upper 
forms  of  the  school  are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  suitable 
instruction  for  pupils  of  that  age.  Indeed,  herein  lies  the 
real  differentiation  of  such  schools  ; it  is  not  primarily 
a question  of  classical  studies  versus  modern,  for  most 
schools  include  both  elements  though  in  varying  propor- 
tions ; it  is  rather  a question  of  whether  the  top  form  in 
the  school  has  an  average  age  of  about  16,  or  of  about  18. 
If  the  former,  the  .school  will  usually  lead  more  suitably  to 
ordinary  business  in  “ the  City,”  to  clerkships  in  banks, 
or  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  Civil  Service ; but  if  the 
latter,  it  will  probably  give  suitable  preparation  for  the 
Universities  and  Professions,  the  Army,  or  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  what  are  generally  known  as  “ Public  Schools  ” 
and  the  Secondary  Schools,  which  have  been  already 
described,  is  an  arbitrary  and  even  a shifting  one.  In 
its  narrowest  sense  the  term  is  limited  to  the  great 
foundations  of  Winchester  College,  founded  1387,  Eton 
College  (1440),  Rugby  School  (1687),  and  Harrow  School 
(1671).  But  the  name  is  now  popularly  extended  in 
England  to  such  institutions  as  are  modelled  upon 
one  or  other  of  these  historic  foundations,  and  in  some 
cases  possess  venei’shle  traditions ; always  give  a first- 
fcla-sa  education,  leading  on  to  the  great  Universities  or  to 
“ the  Services,”  and  are  officered  by  a staff  composed  of 
high  University  Graduates ; and  afford  a common  life  for 
the  pupils  and  all  the  means  for  the  pursuit  of  athletics, 
which  has  become  more  and  more  a passion  with  the  youth 
of  England.  It  would  be  invidious  to  make  any  selection 
of  schools  that  fully  answer  to  this  description,  and  to  make 


the  attempt  would  be  futile.  Really  some  hundred 
schools,  whose  head  masters  are  members  of  the  Head 
Masters’  Conference,  are  entitled  to  be  classed  together  as 
the  “ Public  Schools  ” of  the  countiy.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  institutions  comparable  to  the  great  Public 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  either  in  the  character  of  their 
aim,  the  singular  blending  of  freedom  and  discipline  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  scholar,  the  attention  given  to  the  formation 
of  lofty  character,  which  seems  to  be  acquired  almost 
automatically,  through  the  action  of  environment  rather 
than  of  formal  instruction  ; the  survival  of  antique  customs 
and  terms,  and  above  all  the  brilliant  bead-roll  of  past 
and  present  pupils.  With  the  exceptions  natural  to  even 
the  be,3t  of  human  institutions,  the  “ public  school  man  ” 
bears  a stamp  moral,  mental  and  physical  which  is  easily 
recognised. 

These  schools  are  usually  organized  in  three  depart- 
ments : (1)  Classical,  preparing  for  the  universities,  certain 
professions,  and  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service; 
(2)  Modern,  preparing  tor  the  army,  engineering,  and  the 
leading  positions  in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits ; 
and  (3)  Junior,  for  the  younger  boys  who  have  not  yet 
decided  whether  to  enter  the  Classical  or  the  Modern  side. 
The  usual  age  for  admission,  except  to  the  Junior  School, 
is  twelve,  with  fifteen  as  the  extreme  limit  ; pupils  remain 
as  a rule  till  nineteen.  Application  for  admission  has 
often  to  be  made  three  or  four  jeara  or  even  longer  before- 
hand. Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  in  some 
cases  fairly  numerous,  but  they  are  rarely  won  except  by 
boys  who  have  attended  a preparatory  school  practically 
connected  with  some  public  school,  or  who  Lave  worked 
with  a private  tutor,  whose  tuition  has  been  especially 
directed  towards  this  particular  object.  A list  of  well- 
known  preparatory  schools  can  be  found  in  the  Puf/lic 
Schools  Year  Book  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.,  2a.  6d.), 
where  also  can  be  obtained  full  information  about  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  most  important  Public  Schools. 

THE  UmVEHSlTIES. 

As  the  expansion  of  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages  both  led  to, 
and  was  fostered  by,  the  formation  of  Trade  Guilds,  so 
also  the  prosecution  of  learning  by  the  Schoolmen  both 
produced,  and  was  developed  by,  the  formation  of  Univer- 
sities ; for  to  these  could  Scholars  and  pupils  alike  resort, 
the  former  to  benefit  by  the  exchange  of  ideas,  the  latter 
by  the  communication  of  the  best  knowledge  that  the  time 
afTorded.  It  was  in  the  13th  century  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  followed  the  example  already  set  by  Italy  and 
Franco,  and  speedily  won  a commandinc  position  in  the 
world  of  letters  • yet.,  throughout  their  history,  the  instruc- 
tion they  have  been  able  to  imparl  has  been  at  least  equalled 
in  value  by  the  mutual  intercourse  and  social  life  they 
have  been  able  to  promote  among  their  members.  Within 
the  Universities,  the  benevolence  of  “ pious  founders  ” 
left  endowments  of  land  or  money,  and  often  made 
provision  of  buildings  as  well,  to  enable  scholars  to  devote 
their  time  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  learning. 

'Thus  arose  the  “ colleges,”  whose  members  were  aU  on 
“ the  foundation,”  the  pecuniary  help  they  received  being 
their  “ scholarship,”  which  now  is  only  sufficient  to  pay 
some  part  of  the  expenses  of  a university  career.  AU  the 
members  of  such  a coUege  were  “ scholars,”  the  senior 
ones  being  engaged  in  teaching,  the  junior  in  learning ; 
the  former  were,  as  equals  of  one  another,  designated 
“ fellows,”  but  the  old  coniradeship  between  seniors  and 
juniors  has  left  its  mark  in  the  name  “ students,”  #hich 
is  still  the  title  of  the  FeUows  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
When  the  pupils  (said  to  be  in  “ statu  pupillari ") 
had  satisfactorily  completed  their  course  of  study,  their 
proficiency  was  marked  by  the  “ degree  ” conferred  on 
them,  and  they  became  “ graduates  ” ; till  that  was 
accomplished,  they  were  “ undergraduates.” 

After  a time,  the  colleges  began  to  admit  to  their  lectures 
other  persons,  who  paid  for  this  privilege,  but  were  not  on 
the  foundation.  These  people  lived  in  private  lodgings, 
or  in  ” halls  ” speciaUy  made  for  their  ac^S'Cmmodation. 
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Received  at  first  on  suiTerance,  they  now  constitute  the 
large  majorily  of  the  junior  members  of  either  uni- 
versity, being  called  “ coranionera  ” at  Oxford  and 
“ pensioners  ” at  Cambridge.  Here  again  a relic  of  the 
old  days  survives  at  Oxford,  for  at  All  Souls’  College  no 
commoners  are  admitted,  its  four  undergraduate  members 
being  Bible-Clerks  on  the  foundation. 

At  the  present  time  the  teachers  appointed  by  the 
University  are  styled  “ professors,”  and  they  are  largely 
assisted  by  “ readers  ” or  “ lecturers  ” ; but  each  College 
also  provides  teachers,  who  are  called  “ tutors,”  and  are 
mostly  drawn  from  the  number  of  the  Fellows.  However, 
the  Colleges  now  mostly  combine  to  divide  the  lecturing 
w'ork  among  their  tutors,  and  admit  equally  to  these 
lectures  all  the  students  of  the  combining  colleges,  thus 
preventing  overlapping  or  waste  of  power,  and  promoting 
efficiency.  I’he  existence  of  this  historical  collegiate 
system,  side  by  side  with  the  professorial  university 
system,  and  the  constitution  of  the  university  as  a collection 
of  corporate  bodies  or  colleges,  not  as  a mere  aggregation 
of  individuals,  are  the  two  marks  which  chiefly  distinguish 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  the  Scotch  and  German 
university  systems ; and  hence  arises  the  characteristic 
value  of  the  former  in  their  community  of  life  and  wider 
“ humanity.”  Discipline  over  those  “ in  statu  pupillari  ” 
is  maintained  in  public  by  the  university  officials — the 
Proctors  or  Procurators,  with  their  assistants  the  Pro- 
Proctors,  each  attended  while  patrolling  the  streets  by 
a couple  of  college  servants  or  “ bull-dogs  ” ; within  the 
college  precincts,  the  conduct  of  the  students  is  imder  the 
control  of  one  of  the  tutors,  often  the  Dean. 

In  later  times  the  conferring  degrees  has  frequently  been 
viewed  as  the  main  duty  of  a University,  whence  came 
into  existence  a purely  examining  body  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  was  a few  years  ago ; but  the  value  of  a 
University  training  is  now  more  widely  recognised,  and 
numerous  attempts  are  being  made  to  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  cannot  afliord  the  time  or  money  necessary 
for  three  years’  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Thus 
London  University  now  makes  teaching  as  well  as  exam- 
ining a part  of  its  business ; and  several  new  universities 
are  springing  up,  such  as  the  University  of  Wales,  by  means 
of  which  Colleges  already  at  work  in  various  places  have 
been  brought  into  union,  or  at  least  co-ordination,  with 
one  another,  so  as  to  adopt  a common  course  of  study, 
and  a common  standard  of  examination.  Yet  this 
method  of  constitution  of  a university  by  affiliation 
of  pre-existent  colleges  is,  historically  at  least,  distinct 
from  the  older  method,  whereby  each  collegiate  body 
w?.s  created  as  a sort  of  nucleus  within  the  pre-existent 
organism  of  the  university. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
women’s  demands  for  the  advantages  of  a university 
training  oh  an  equal  footing  with  men.  The  University 
of  London  was  the  first  to  admit  women  to  degrees,  and 
Durham  has  followed  suit,  with  all  the  modern  universities 
as  well  as  the  Scotch  ones.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still 
withhold  the  degree,  but  make  ample  provision  for  women 
to  pursue  the  same  courses  of  study  as  men  (see  the  section 
on  Women’s  Education  and  the  remarks  on  each  university). 

The  minimum  length  of  a university  course  is  usually  thi’ee 
years  (two  at  Durham),  but  five  (combined  with  hospital 
practice)  for  medical  degrees.  Each  year  or  session  consists 
of  three  terms  (nominally  four  at  Oxford),  commencing 
in  October  and  ending  in  June.  Each  term  lasts  for  about 
eight  weeks  at  the  older  universities  and  about  eleven 
weeks  at  the  younger.  Students  have  usually  to  be  over 
16  years  of  age,  and  in  the  case  of  women  often  over  21, 
unless  they  are  residing  with  their  parents  or  guai’dians. 
Before  admission  the  candidate  or  his  friends  have  mostly 
to  forward  certificates  of  birth  and  good  character,  and 
often  there  is  an  entrance  examination  to  prove  that  the 
candidate  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  benefit 
by  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  If  there  is  an  examina- 
tion for  Matriculation,  this  usually  serves  as  the  entrance 
examination.  Then  for  the  degree  there  are  usually  two 
subsequent  examinatious-^thQ  Intermediate,  to  be  taken 


about  the  end  of  the  first  year ; and  the  Final,  about  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  The  regulations  on  these  and  other 
points  differ  widely  at  different  colleges  and  universities, 
but  the  various  authorities  are  always  ready  to  afford 
every  possible  information,  if  communication  is  made  with 
them,  and  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  better. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS.  University 
scholarships  are  numerous,  and  a fairly  well-educated 
candidate  has  an  excellent  chance  of  obtaining  one  ; but 
if  he  is  not  at  a school  where  there  is  special  preparation, 
he  should  make  enquiries  widely  at  various  colleges,  a 
year  or  two  before  he  intends  to  commence  residence, 
and  so  he  will  obtain  capital  advice  and  guidance.  Jlost 
scholarships  are  now  “ open  ” to  competition,  and  are 
awarded  on  the  results  of  examination.  Candidates  usually 
must  be  under  19  years  of  age,  and  the  scholarship  is 
awarded  either  definitely  for  two  or  three  years  (as  at 
the  modem  universities),  or  for  two  years  renewable 
for  another  two  in  case  of  good  conduct  and  satisfactory 
progress,  and  for  a fifth  year  if  the  circumstances 
warrant  it  (as  mostly  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge).  Some 
scholarships  are  “ close,”  i.e.,  confined  to  candidates 
of  certain  parentage,  or  from  a particular  school  or 
district. 

Exhibitions  are  similar  to  scholarships,  but  commonly 
are  subject  to  no  limit  of  age,  and  are  given  only  to  can- 
didates in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance.  Usually  there 
is  at  a college  a fund  for  awarding  prizes  and  money 
help  to  deserving  candidates.  The  tendency  is  to  award 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  rather  to  those  who  discover 
signs  of  promise,  than  to  those  who  merely  show  some 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge.  Often  a candidate  for  a 
classical  scholai’ship  has  the  opportunity  ct  displaying  his 
acquaintance  with  mathematics,  and  vice  versa,  while 
an  English  essay  and  a paper  to  show  general  iutelligcnco 
and  reading  are  commonly  set.  But  hero  again,  a note 
of  enquiry  addressed  to  one  of  the  college  tutors  will  elicit 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  possible. 

Besides  university  and  college  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions, most  of  the  public  schools  have  awards  at  their 
disposal  to  help  their  pupils  to  the  universities ; v.  hilo 
public  bodies,  such  as  the  London  County  Council,  are 
increasingly  devoting  their  funds  to  a system  of  Senior 
Scholarships,  with  a similar  end  in  view.  The  City  Com- 
panies also  often  offer  Exhibitions  to  help  students  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Usually  there  is  no  limit  of  age, 
but  candidates  must  be  necessitous,  and  mostly  must  have 
already  commenced  residence.  The  exhibitions  are 
aAvarded  sometimes  by  examination,  sometimes  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  college  authorities,  often  on  the  Company’s 
nomination  (after  consideration  of  the  candidate’s  pecuniary 
circumstances,  qualifications,  testimonials,  &c.).  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company  at  the 
Company’s  Hall  (the  addi-esses  can  be  seen  in  Whitaker's 
Almanack),  who  will  forv/ard  the  regulations  and  a form 
of  petition.  As  there  is  a general  ignorance  about  this 
valuable  source  of  help,  the  following  list  has  been  drawn 
up  which,  we  believe,  is  exhaustive.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  exhibitions  are  mostly  granted  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  that  the  number  given  below  is  the  total 
number,  not  the  number  vacant  each  year,  unless  specially 
so  stated.  The  exhibitions  are  tenable  at  either  university, 
unless  it  is  said  otherwise. 

OARPBNTERa,  1 of  £o5  at  Cambridge,  2 1 of  £25  ; CORD- 
WAINERS,  3 of  £25  ; Clotuworkers,  4 t each  year  of  £30 
for  non-Oollegiate  students  (apply  to  the  Censors  at  the 
University) ; DRAPERS,  1 of  £30  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  rotation  (Russell’s) ; FlSmiONOERS,  of  £40  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  King’s  and  University  Colleges,  London ; 
Goldsmiths,  16  t each  year  of  £50  (after  examination  in 
Classics,  Mathematics  and  Divinity) ; GROCERS,  of  £50  ; 
Haberdashers,  3 of  £50  at  Trinity,  Cambridge  (Jeston)  ; 
11  of  £11  or  under,  at  various  prescribed  Colleges ; DiOM- 
MONOERS,  2t  of  £15  (Lewin’s);  1 of  £9  (Price’s)  ; 2 of  £4 
(Hailwood’s);  LeathersellerS,  8 t of  £25,  for  Non-Colle- 
jriate  students  (apply  to  the  Censors);  4 * f of  £40 ; 2 of  £05 ; 
2 f of  £30 ; ]\IERCERS,  4 of  £40  at  Cambridge  (Mrs.  Robin- 
son) ; 4 of  £25  (Lady  North) ; 1 * of  £25  at  Magdalen, 
Oxford  (Mrs.  Barrett) ; SALTERS,  £10  a year  paid  into  the 
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Scholarship  Funds  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  S.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  since  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1877,  entirely  merged  in  those  funds  fapply  to  the  Heads 
of  these  Colleges  for  general  particulars  as  to  Scholarships) ; 
Skinners,  4 * t of  £21  (Sir  James  Lancaster) ; 1 of  £21  at 
Cambridge  (Lewis).  There  are  also  various  Ciiaritiea  which 
give  aasistance  to  poor  students,  such  as  the  Tancred’s 
Charities  t these,  when  vacant,  are  mostly  advertised  in 
the  leading  London  Papers,  and  a list  of  some  of  them 
with  much  other  very  useful  information,  can  be  found  in 
the  section  on  Education  in  the  Annual  (Jharities  Register 
and  Digest  (Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  Ss.). 

* For  students  intending  to  take  Holy  Orders  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

t Half  of  this  number  tenable  at  Oxford  and  half  at 
Cambridge. 

CHOICE  OF  A UNIVERSITY.  On  this  topic  little 
can  be  said  to  help  the  enquirer,  because  so  much  must  bo 
regulated  by  individual  circumstances.  Much  depends 
on  the  personal  character  and  intellectual  tastes  o£  the 
student.  Oxford  is  pre-eminently  devoted  to  classics  and 
philosophy,  Cambridge  to  mathematics  and  science,  but 
by  no  means  exclusively  so  in  either  case ; whilst  the 
modern  universities  are  specially  cultivating  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  industry  and  commerce.  Theology  is 
ably  pursued,  yet  with  characteristic  difTcrcnces,  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Durham,  (to  take  a few  prominent  examples), 
whilst  medical  schools  exist  in  connection  with  nearly  every 
university.  Provision  for  the  training  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  in  the  art  of  education  is  almost 
umvcrsal,  as  also  is  some  scheme  for  jjost-graduate  study 
and  research.  Broadly  it  may  be  put  that  there  are  three 
avenues  which  open  to  a degree:  (1)  to  go  through  the 
course  of  a residential  University,  such  as  Oxford  or  j 
Cambridge,  which  affords  special  advantages  in  the  collegiate  I 
system  and  consequent  corporate  life,  and  in  the  prestige  | 
and  historical  associations  connected  with  the  place.  i 
This  can  bo  done  with  strict  economy  for  £100  a year  or  i 
even  less,  while  an  income  of  £120  to  £160  will  enable  a ^ 
careful  student  to  reap  full  benefit  from  the  life  of  tho  ! 
university;  (2)  to  join  one  of  tho  modern  universities,  ' 
thus  receiving  systematic  tuition  and  training  in  the  : 
coimse  of  study  adopted,  but  living  an  isolated  life  in 
lodgings.  This  can  be  done  for  as  little  as  £60  a yeai-,  and 
the  numerous  clubs  and  societies  in  each  univci-sity  go  far 
to  supply  the  social  influence  which  is  so  valuable  ; or  (3) 
to  map  out  one’s  course  of  study  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  such  universities  as  London  and  Dublin,  and  by 
private  study  with  help  from  any  teaching  bodies  available 
to  pass  the  prescribed  examinations.  This  can  be  done  by 
a diligent  student  endowed  with  good  working  powers 
by  evening  study  alone,  w^hilc  in  the  day-time  ho  is  pursuing 
his  ordinary  occupation. 

EXPENSE.  As  the  question  of  finance  is  mostly  a vital 
factor  in  the  choice  of  a university,  it  may  be  well  to  tabulate 
the  chief  headings  under  which  the  expenses  fall : (1 ) fixed 
university  charges — examination  and  degree  fees,  dues,  ito. ; 
(2)  fixed  college  charges — entrance  fee,  caution  deposit 
(retiu’nable  in  whole  or  part  on  taking  the  degree,  or  on 
removing  one’s  name  from  the  college  books),  tuition  fees, 
degree  fee,  &c. ; (3)  varying  college  charges — rent  of  rooms 
(with  rates  and  taxes),  varying  according  to  situation  and 
accommodatiqip ; charge  for  necessaiy  furniture,  which 
is  either  taken  over  at  a valuation  from  the  college  or  from 
the  outgoing  tenant,  or  else  is  let  out  on  hire  by  the  college 
at  a fixed  charge  ; expenses  of  board,  the  account  of  which 
is  given  in  the  weekly  “ battels  ” or  bills,  and  which  vary 
according  to  the  style  of  living  and  amount  of  entertaining 
done  by  the  student.  These  varying  college  charges  are 
escaped  by  students  who  live  in  lodgings,  where  the  scale  of 
expense  is  as  varied  as  in  T.ondon,  some  being  quite  cheap, 
some  very  exnensive;  (4)  optional  expenses — fees  to  servants 
(often  a prescribed  amount),  and  tips  (which  cannot  be 
•^'together  omitted) ; subscriptions  to  college  clubs,  which  ' 
are  mostly  amalgamated  into  one  total,  and  sometimes 
included  in  the  battels,  but  are  always  optional : outside 
subscriptions,  such  as  to  the  Union  Debating  Society,  t%c  ; 
and  (6)  personal  expenses — for  clothes,  books,  travelling, 
vacations  (which  amount  to  about  half  the  jcat). 


Often  the  coat  of  living  during  the  vacations  can  be 
covered  by  work  in  tuition,  wliich  the  college  authorities 
can  sometimes  assist  a dili^'cnt,  well-qualified  student  to 
obtain.  In  selecting  a col of  course  many  points  will 
have  to  be  consi  lered  ; but  as  far  as  exjien'je  goes,  the 
Unattached  or  .\  jn-Collegiatc  system  of  Oxford,  Cambridee 
or  Durham  present-  the  cheapest  course.  Colleges  with 
a fixed  inclusive  charge,  such  .ts  Keble  College,  Oxford, 
enable  one  to  ascertain  the  cost  bn-forehand  more  cx;ictlv  ; 
and  as  a rule  the  larger  colleges  give  greater  opportunities 
for  economy  than  the  smaller  ones,  as  in  them  a poor  man 
need  do  little  entertaining,  and  can  find  a larger  circ  lo  of 
men  similarly  situated  to  him.s*.*lf.  The  college  authorities 
are  always  ready  to  give  applicants  an  estimate  of 
necessary  expenditure,  while  they  use  their  influence  (in 
which  they  are  supported  by  the  feeling  of  the  better  meqi 
to  maintain  a tradition  for  jilaiu  living,  and  to  discourage 
unnecessary  extravagunc-. 

The  follo^^^ng  brief  account  of  the  Univer-itics  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  needs  to  he  -ujifil.-inentcd  from  the 
respective  t'alcndars  and  oth'  r sources  of  information 
indicated;  esp'^rually  is  this  the  case  with  regard  lo 
scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  pri/cs,  the  regulations  for 
which  vary  so  widely  in  diffcrc  nt  ca-e^ ; but  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  sketch  the  cliara<  teri>tic  features  of  eu(  h 
univcTjity,  and  to  pre  -ent  au  apfiroximate  estimate  of  ths 
<-.\j)cnscs  n>'ee  ‘-arily  involved.  'I  lie  univer-it  ies  of  Oxford 
ami  Cair.bridg'-  arc  riiore  fully  tre:it,(l  than  the  o’Ii't 
universitier  , but  much  that  is  said  of  those  two  will  also 
apply  to  the  otic  is,  rn  ttanii*. 

I.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

The  head  of  the  University  Ls  the  Chancellor,  hut  a-  he  is 
non-resident  his  duties  are  perforinod  hy  tho  Viee-Chaucel!or, 
who  is  selected  in  rotation  from  the  Heads  of  Colleges.  The 
supreme  governing  bcxly  of  thc^  University  is  the  IhbdoTn- 
uxUil  Council,  which  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  \’icc.(’}ianccl- 
lor,  ex-Vice-Chaneellor,  I’roctors,  various  Heads  of  (’clleges, 
and  others.  The  .Masters  of  .\rts  and  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
Meclieine,  and  Civil  Law  form  tlm  C'aivr,ralio)i  of  the 
University,  which  body  h.i.'<  tne  power  cf  either  accepting 
or  rojcctim:  tho  proposals  of  the  Hdxlomadal  Council  ; 
while  tho  resident  menihers  of  Convocation  form  tho 
Congregation  of  tho  University,  and  this  body  can  not  only 
aorept  or  reject,  but  ahso  amend  th*'  propos^als  laid  before  it. 
The  University  has  the  privilege  of  seoding  two  members 
to  Parliament, 

The  AcADE^^^.^L  Year  ( ommences  in  October,  and 
consists  of  four  terms — M ichaelmasiOcXobcr  10  to  December 
17) ; Hilary  or  Ijeni  (January  14  to  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sunday) ; Easter  (Wednesday  in  Easter  week  to  Friday 
before  Whit  Sunday) ; and  Trinity  or  Act  (Saturday  before 
WhitSunday  toadayncar  theend  of  July).  Forty-two  days’ 
residence  is  required  in  each  of  the  fornicT  two  terms,  21  days’ 
in  each  of  the  latter  two  (cw  48  days’  in  the  two  together), 
to  enable  them  to  be  counted  a.s  completed  Terms  ov 
RESIDENCE.  The  colleges,  however,  mostly  require  a 
minimum  of  eight  weeks  in  each  of  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms,  and  of  eight  weeks  in  the  Easter  and  Trinity  Terras 
conjointly.  Residence  consists  of  sleeping  within  a radius 
of  14  miles  from  Carfax,  either  within  the  College  precincts, 
or  in  lodgings  licensed  by  the  University.  Terms  op 
STANDINO  are  counted  from  the  date  of  Slatriculation, 
and  are  those  during  which  one’s  name  has  been  kept  on  the 
College  books,  irrespective  of  residence. 

EXAMINATIONS.  Membership  of  the  University  is 
obtained  by  Matriculation,  for  which  there  is  not  (as  there 
is  in  most  of  the  younger  L' Diversities)  any  examination, 
but  which  Ls  grants  on  the  recommendation  of  the  College 
authorities  (University  fee,  £3  lOs.).  A student  desiring 
to  enter  on  residence  must  therefore  first  select  his  College, 
and  satisfy  its  requirements  by  passing  either  its  entrance 
examination,  or  some  examination  recognised  as  an 
equivalent  (e.g.,  Responsions).  To  attain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.),  it  is  necessary  to  have  kept  twelve 
terms  of  residence,  and  to  have  passed  three  examinations; 
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(1)  Responsions  (faipiliarly  known  as  “ Smalls  ”) ; (2)  the 
First  Public  Examination  or  Moderations(PaB3  or  Honours) ; 
(3)  the  Second  Public  Examination  (Pass  or  Honours), 
which  is  often  called  “ Greats.” 

1.  Responsions  are  held  four  times  a year,  and  can  be 
taken  by  any  one  who  intends  to  enter  the  University.  For 
those  who  v/ish  to  read  for  Honours,  it  Is  a great  advantage 
to  pass  Responsions  before  matriculating,  so  as  to  have  no 
hindi'ance  to  one’s  more  serious  studies ; while  for  all  it  is 
very  useful,  as  Responsions  mostly  excuses  from  the 
College  Entrance  Examination.  The  subjects  are  Arith- 
metic, Euclid  or  Algebra,  and  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar 
and  Translation,  with  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Various 
public  examinations  are  accepted  as  substitutes  for 
Responsions.  The  fee  is  two  guineas. 

2.  The  First  Public  Examination  (Moderations)  falls 
into  two  parts — (1)  Holy  Scripture  (two  Gospels  in  Greek, 
and  the  subject  matter  of  the  Acts  or  some  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament),  or,  in  case  of  reUgioua  objections,  a Greek 
author ; fee,  £1  : (2)  Pass  or  Honours  Moderations ; 
fee,  £2.  The  Pass  Examination,  bike  that  in  Holy  Scripture, 
is  held  three  times  a year ; its  subjects  are  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Logic  (or  Algebra  and  Euclid).  The  Honours  Exam- 
ination is  in  either  Classics  or  Mathematics : the  former 
is  held  in  March,  and  comprises  the  works  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
Demosthenes,  and  Cicero,  with  at  least  three  special 
authors  selected  by  the  candidate,  and  Prose  and  Verse 
Composition ; the  latter  is  held  in  June,  and  includes 
Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Geometry,  Calculus  and  Mechanics. 
A candidate  who  takes  honours  in  Mathematics  is  required 
to  take  an  “ additional  subject  ” in  Raeponsions,  before 
proceeding  to  the  degree  examination. 

3.  The  Second  Public  Examination,  which  is  really  the 
degree  examination,  can  be  taken  in  Pass  subjects  or 
Honours.  The  Pass  Examination  is  held  twice  a year,  at  the 
close  of  the  Michaelmas  and  Trinity  Terms,  in  four  groups, 
of  which  the  candidate  must  take  three  (not  necessarily  at 
one  time) — Group  A,  Classics ; Group  B,  Modern 
Languages ; Group  0,  Mathematics ; Group  D,  Theology. 
The  fee  for  each  group  is  £1,  and  on  receiving  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  a fee  of  £7  10s.  has  to  be  paid  to  the  University 
(in  addition  to  the  degree  fees  of  the  College). 

4.  The  Final  Honours  Examinations  are  held  in  the 
Trinity  Terra,  and  are  in  eight  Schools  or  subjects,  of  which 
the  candidate  takes  one.  He  is  not  eligible  till  his  1 1th 
term  of  standing,  nor  after  his  16th  ; but  if,  having  already 
taken  one  school  (which  is  sufticient  for  the  degree),  he 
elects  to  take  a second,  he  is  eligible  for  this  till  liis  20th 
term  of  standing.  The  eight  Schools  are : — Literae  Humau- 
iores  (Classics,  Philosophy,  and  History — the  Oxford  ideal), 
known  as  “ Lit.  Hum.”  ; Mathematics ; Natural  Science ; 
Jurisprudence;  Modern  History;  Theology;  Oriental 
Studies ; and  English  Language  and  Literature ; while 
a ninth  School,  in  modern  Earopean  Languages,  is  just  being 
established. 

For  all  Pass  Examinations  there  is  simply  di’awn  up 
a list  of  candidates  who  have  passed  without  any  division 
into  classes ; for  the  Honours  Examinations,  the  names 
of  successful  candidates  are  arranged  in  three  (sometimes 
four)  classes,  alphabetically  in  each  class. 

Undoubtedly  the  ideal  course  for  an  able  student,  who 
can  afford  the  time  and  money,  is  to  take  Rosponsions 
before  matriculating ; enter  on  residence  in  October ; 
take  Honour  Moderations  in  his  second  year  (preferably 
Classics) ; and  take  one  Final  Honour  School  at  the  end 
of  bis  fourth  year  (preferably  Lit.  Hum.),  and  another  at 
the  end  of  his  fifth. 

DEGREES.  Besides  the  B.A.,  the  University  confers  the 
following  degrees  : — Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  for  which  every 
B.A.  is  eligible  when  in  his  27th  term  of  standing  (fee  to 
University,  £12) ; Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.),  for  whioli 
candidates  must  have  been  M.A.  for  three  years,  be  in 
Priest’s  Orders,  and  read  two  public  dissertations ; Doctor 
of  Divinity  (D.D.),  for  which  candidates  must  have  been 
B.D.  for  four  years,  and  give  three  public  expositions  in 
Theology;  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  (B.C.L.),  for  which 
oanclidates  must  be  of  27  terms’  etanding,  and  if  net  B,A* 


must  have  taken  a similar  course  ia  which  legal  eubje-cta 
predominate;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  (D.C.L.),  for  wbick 
candidates  must  have  been  B.C.L.  for  five  years,  and  read 
a public  dissertation  on  Civil  Law,  or  submit  a book  written 
by  them  ; Bachelor  of  Medicine  (B.M.).  for  which  candidates 
must  be  B.A.,  and  pass  two  further  examinations ; a B.M. 
becomes  ipeo  facto  a Bachelor  of  Surgery  (B.Ch.),  and 
when  of  standing  for  t’ne  M.A.,  a Master  of  Surgery  (M.Ch.) ; 
Doctor  of  Medicine  (D.M),  for  which  candidates  most  ^ 
B.M.  of  39  terras’  standing,  and  must  read  a public  disserta- 
tion- For  the  degrees  in  Music  residence  is  not  necessary  : 
bachelors  (B.Mos.)  have  to  pass  a general  preliminary 
examination,  and  three  other  examinations  in  Music ; 
Doctors  (D.Mus.),  must  have  been  B.Mos,  for  five  years, 
and  must  pass  two  examinations.  Also  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Letters  (B.  Litt.,  D.  Litt.),  and 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Science  (B.  Sc.,  D.  Sc.),  are  con- 
ferred for  special  post-graduate  study  and  researoh.which  can 
be  c onducted  under  the  guidance  of  the  U niversity  Profess  ors, 
and  under  conditions  which  give  the  student  every  oppor- 
tunity of  specializing  in  whatever  direction  his  tastes  may 
lead  him.  The  University  fees  for  these  degrees  vary  from 
£8  to  £14  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  (in  addition  to  a fee  of 
about  £2  for  each  examination),  and  £25  to  £40  for  Doctora. 
The  University  also  grants  diplomas  in  Education,  Geo- 
graphy, Public  Health,  and  Economics, 

HIGHER  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.  The  most 
famous  University  Scholarships  and  Prizes  (granted  to 
members  of  the  University,  not  on  entrance,  as  are  tuo 
College  Scholarships)  are : — In  Classics,  the  Hertford, 
Ireland  and  Craven  Scholarships,  and  to  those  who  are 
qualified  for  a degree,  the  Derby  Scholarship  and  the  Craven 
Fellowships ; the  Gaisford  Prizes  for  Greek  Prose  ar.d 
Verse;  the  Chancellor’s  Prizes  for  La*in  Verse  and  Latin 
Essay:  tn  History,  the  Stanhope,  Lothim,  and  A’^nold 
Prizes:  in  Law,  the  Vinerian  Scholaiship:  in  Di’:';  ■?., 
the  Denyer  and  Johnson  Scholarships,  the  Ellcrtou,  H ill. 
and  Hall-Houghton  Prizes:  and  in  En'jli>h  Fcrd.,  iha 
Newdigate  Prize.  There  are  also  various  prizes  in  Political 
Economy,  Physical  Science,  Mathematics,  Geography. 
Modern  and  Oriental  Languages,  &c. 

FELLOWSHIPS.  Each  College  can  confer  Fellowships 
ou  Bachelors  of  Arts  whose  academical  careers  have  been 
distinguished.  These  are  awarded  mostly  by  open  exami- 
nation, and  may  be  either  ” Prize”  Fellowships,  i.e.,  th.y 
involve  no  collegiate  duties,  or  ” Oflici;*!  ” Fellowships, 
i.e.,  they  are  attached  to  tutorial,  and  sometimes  to  pro- 
fessorial, work.  Their  value  is  mostly  at  least  £200  a year, 
with  allowances  and  often  rooms,  and  they  are  conferred 
for  periods  of  from  7 to  15  years.  Honorary  Fellowships 
and  Degrees  {honoris  causd)  are  often  conferred  on  distin- 
guished persons. 

The  best  books  for  further  reference  are  tlie  “ Examina- 
tion Statutes,”  (Clarendon  Press,  Is.)  which  give  all 
regulations  as  to  the  examinations;  the  “Oxford  University- 
Gazette,”  (Clarendon  Press,  7s.  6i  per  annum,  post  free), 
which  is  the  official  record  of  dates  of  university  terms  and 
examinations,  approaching  examinations  for  scholarships, 
lists  of  lectures  by  professors  and  tutors,  &e. ; the  “ Calen- 
dar” (ready  in  November  each  year,  5s.);  buts  practically, 
the  most  useful  book  for  enquirers  is  the  “ Student's  Hand- 
book to  the  University  of  Oxford,”  (Clarendon  Press,  2s. 
6d.,  post  free  2s.  Od.),  which  contains  full  information  aa 
to  the  various  College  and  University  Scholarships,  Frizes, 
and  Examinations,  with  ample  details  as  to  the  course  and 
expense  of  university  life,  and  the  difierent  college  regula- 
tions. Any  questions  that  may  still  arise  are  best  referred 
to  the  particular  authority  involved,  by  whom  they  ivre 
always  courteously  answered.  The  Examination  Questions 
ore  publislied  year  by  year,  and  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  Oxford  booksellers. 

The  Colleges  op  Oxford,  with  the  dates  of  their 
foundation,  are  as  follows  (the  numbers  in  bracket* 
showing  bow  many  undergraduates  were  on  the  College 
books  in  1903) : — 

1349,  University  (300)  ; 1363,  Balllol  (244)  ; 1304,  Merton 
(129);  1314,  fixetcr  (165);  1326,  Oriel  ,136);  1310. 
Queen's  (ISS) ; 1S79,  New  (290) ; 1437,  Lincoln  (OS) ; 
1137,  All  Souls’  (4) ; 1450,  Magdalen  (186) ; 1509.  Brasenose 
(180);  1516^  0«T>W9  Chrlsti  (100);  ld£52,  Christ  Chvttvl.’i 
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(208) ; 1564,  Trinity  (192) ; 1555,  St.  John’s  (151)  ; 1571, 
Jesus  (184) ; 1612,  Wadham  (108)  ; 1624,  Pembroke  (97) ; 
1714,  Worcester  (92);  1874,  Hertford  (121);  1269,  St. 
Edmund  Hall  (36);  1870,  Keble  (230);  1868,  Non- 
CoUegiate  (207).  Tliere  are  also  private  Halls — Grindle’s, 
Marcon’Sj  Pope’s,  Hunter-Blair’s,  and  Addis’ — v/hich  aio 
simply  licensed  lodgings  for  groups  of  undergraduates, 
under  the  supervision  of  a senior  member  of  the  University. 

The  halls  for  the  residence  and  education  of  women  at 
Oxford  are  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Somerville  College,  St. 
Hugh’s  Hall,  and  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  (see  section  on  Women’.s 
education).  The  colleges  affiliated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
the  University  are  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter ; Univer- 
sity College,  Nottingham;  University  College,  ShofSeld ; 
and  Reading  College. 

EXPENSE.  To  revert  to  the  question  of  expense.  It 
irill  be  seen  from  the  above  particulars  that  the  fixed 
•university  charges,  from  Matriculation  to  the  B.A.  degree 
inclusive,  amount  to  £16  2s.  As  to  fixed  college  charges 

(1)  the  entrance  fee  is  mostly  between  £3  and  £6  (Lincoln, 
Magdalen,  and  Corpus  Christi  have  no  entrance  fee) ; 

(2)  the  caution  deposit  varies  from  £20  to  £30,  but  is  often 
lower  for  aoholara  (All  Souls’,  Magdalen,  Corpus  Christi, 
and  St.  John’s  charge  their  scholars  nothing,  whilst  the 
caution  deposit  at  St.  Edmund  Hall  is  as  low  as  £14,  and 
for  Non-Collegiate  students  is  merely  £2) ; (3)  tuition  fees 
lie  between  £21  and  £27  a year  (St.  Edmund  Hall,  16  guineas, 
Non-Gollogiato,  6 guineas,  with  £6  10s.  6d.  for  University 
and  Delegacy  duos) ; (4)  the  college  fee  on  taking  the  B.A. 
degree  is  from  £1  to  £7  (none  to  Nou-Collegiatc). 

Under  the  heading  of  varying  college  charges,  the  rent  of 
furnished  rooms,  with  establishment  charges,  sometimes 
reaches  nearly  £64)  a year  (ns  at  Exeter),  but  is  as  low  a.s  £25 
at  Jesus.  Comparisons  here  are  fallacious,  as  items  are 
sometimes  included  by  on©  college  under  this  head,  and 
excluded  by  another.  In  some  colleges  a student  is 
allowed  to  live  in  lodgings  throughout  his  course ; in  others 
only  during  his  last  year.  If  ho  has  rooms  in  college,  ho 
has  to  provide  his  own  linen,  cliina,  gloss,  cutleiy,  and  plate. 
Battels  (including  kitchen,  buftcry,  coal,  laundry,  and 
all  other  necessary  charges)  can  with  economy  be  kept 
between  £1  lOs.  ami  £2  a Aveek. 

Sometimes  there  is  a prepayment  system : e,g.,  at 
Queen's,  entrano©  fee  £6.  caution  deposit  £10,  tuition 
£7  lOs.  a term,  and  all  other  charges  (except  fuel,  laundry, 
gi’ocories,  and  beer)  £80  a term  ; at  Kehle,  entrance  fee  £5, 
no  caution  deposit,  end  a fixed  annual  charge  for  every- 
thing else  (except  laundry,  lights,  and  beer)  of  £82,  a third 
of  which  has  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term ; and  at  St.  Edmund  Hall  no  entrance  fee  or  caution 
deposit,  an  inolusiAm  charge  of  £24  a term  for  everything 
else  (except  fuel,  laundry,  and  lights),  paid  in  advance. 

Thus  at  the  cheaper  colleges  an  economical  student  can 
keep  his  total  college  account  betAveen  £80  and  £90,  while 
a Non-Collegiate  student  may,  if  necessary,  bring  his 
whole  expenses  while  in  residence  down  to  as  little  as  £60 
a year  (including  fixed  university  charges,  but  of  course 
excluding  oftional  expenses  and  personal  expenses),  but 
BO  low  a figure  is  by  no  means  desirable.  Lodgings 
can  be  procured  at  from  lOs.  to  16s.  a week,  and  board 
and  lodging  at  from  26s.  to  30s. 

The  usual  value  of  a university  scholarship  is  £80  a year, 
and  it  is  generally  granted  for  four  or  five  years,  as  already 
explained.  Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  Rhodes 
8cholftrships,  which  are  tenable  at  any  College  in  the 
'University  of  Oxford  for  three  years : 20  each  year'  of 
£300  for  candidates  from  the  colonies ; 24  each  year  of  £300 
for  candidates  from  the  United  States  ; and  6 each  year  of 
£250  for  German  candidates  nominated  by  the  (German 
lOmperor  (apply  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Rhodes  Trust, 
171  Temple  (jhamberB,  Temple  Avenue,  E.G.). 

XL  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBRIDGE. 

At  the  head  of  the  University  are  the  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  supreme  governing  body  is  the  Senate, 
which,  like  Convocation  at  Oxford,  consists  of  all  Masters  of 
Arts  or  Luavs  of  the  University,  whether  resident  or  non- 
resident. The  decrees  of  the  Senate  are  called  Graces,” 


but  no  proposal  can  be  made  in  the  Senate  which  has  not 
first  received  the  approval  of  the  Council — an  executive 
committee  of  the  Senate  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  sixteen  members.  These  members  are  elecL;d  by  the 
Electoral  Roll,  or  resident  members  of  the  Senate,  corres- 
ponding to  Congregation  at  Oxford.  The  Senate  has  the 
privilege  of  sending  two  representatives  to  Parliament. 

The  Academical  Yeae  commences  in  October,  and 
consists  of  three  terms — Michaelmas  (October  1 to  Decemher 
19);  Lent  (January  8 to  about  the  end  of  March);  6:;d 
Easter  (about  middle  of  April  to  June  24).  ‘‘  Full  Tern),” 

during  which  undergr.'iduates  have  to  be  in  residence, 
consists  of  a period  of  about  60  days  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Senate.  Residence  is  also  permitted 
in  the  Long  Vacation  during  July  and  August,  but  only  to 
studentswho  are  reading  tor  Honours  or  to  Medical  studerJs. 
Such  residence  Ls  chiefly  A'aluable  for  those  whose  stn-ie  s 
necessitate  resort  to  the  University  libraries  or  laboratoric", 
and  does  not  count  tOAvards  the  nine  terms  of  residence 
necessary  fer  a degree.  For  .Matriculation  (university 
fee, £6)  there  is  no  examination;  thecolh  ge  recommendatir  n 
is  auflicient  guarantie  of  the  candidate’s  fitness.  Each 
college,  as  a rule,  has  ita  own  entrance  ex.unination,  from 
which  it  exempts  thoso  who  have  won  scholarships,  or 
pasFcd  some  recognised  public  exa!nination  (such  as  the 
Senior  Local),  or  the  University  “ Previou.s  JCxaraination,’* 
AA'hich  can  be  taken  before  entering  on  residence.  Some 
colleges,  such  as  St.  John’s,  will  accept  a Certificate  of 
Attainments  signed  l)y  the  Head  .Ma.'ster  or  House  Ma.ster 
of  the  school  at  which  the  candidate  has  been  for  the 
previous  tAvo  years;  otliers,  such  as  Downing,  .Magdalene, 
Peterhouse,  and  St.  Catharine’s  only  require  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  candidate’s  beinc  able  to  pas.s  the  Previous 
within  reasonable  rime.  To  attain  the  de;greo  of  H.A., 
it  i.s  ^e(^e9.sary  to  have  kept  nine  terms  ot  residence  (i.e.,  to 
live  in  Coliege,  or  in  liceascd  lodgings  situated  not  more 
than  2.J  mile.s  from  Great  Ft.  Mary’s  Church),  and  to  pass 
tho  examinations  hero  described.  The  letters  indicating 
the  degreo  a man  has  gained  do  not  fully  show  its  worth. 
That  depends  oh  the  ex;i  minations  which  h ive  been  passed 
in  onlcr  to  gain  it.  Degrees  accordingly  are  divisible 
into  Pass  Degrees  and  Honours  Degrees. 

FOR  A PASS  DEGREE  tho  following  Eiaminatioos 
must  be  suceessfully  taken;  — 

1.  The  Previous  Examination,  known  as  the  “ Little 
Go,”  in  two  parts,  hold  four  times  a year,  in  October, 
December,  .March  and  June;  university  fee,  £1  69,  each 
{)art.  'lliis  examination,  as  already  .stated,  can  be 
taken  before  a student  enters  on  residence.  Part  I. 
Classics  . — A Gospel  in  Greek,  or  instead  a Greek  author ; 
a set  author  in  Creek,  and  another  in  Latin,  with  grammar 
questions  in  each  language  chiefly  arising  out  of  the  set 
authors:  Latin  Unprepared  Translation,  for  which  the  use 
of  a dictionary  is  permitted.  Part  II.  MaJluiiurttics  : — 
Paley’s  Evidi'nces  or  Elementary  Logic;  Practical  and 
Theoretical  Geometry;  Arithmetic;  Elementary  Algebra  ; 
English  Essay,  on  a subject  arising  from  & =et  English 
author,  such  as  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Various 
public  examinations  exempt  from  either  or  both  parts  or 
from  portions  of  them.  Candidates  who  pass  are  placed 
in  four  classes,  the  names  in  each  class  being  arranged 
alphabetically. 

2.  The  General  Examination  in  two  parts,  held  twice 
a year,  in  June  and  December  ; university  fee,  £1  each  part. 
Candidates  must  be  in  at  least  their  third  term  of  residence. 
Pabt  I : — A set  author  in  Greek  and  another  in  Latin  ; 
Algebra.  Elementai’y  Statics  and  Trigonometry ; Latin 
Prose  Composition  (optional).  Part  II : The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  Greek ; a selected  portion  of  English  History; 
an  English  essay,  on  a subject  taken  from  the  period  of 
English  History ; Elementary  Hydrostatics  and  Heat ; a 
paper  on  some  play  of  Shakespeare,  or  on  some  portion 
of  Milton’s  works  "(optional).  The  class  lists  in  each  part 
are  arranged  as  in  each  part  of  the  Previous  examination. 

3.  Special  Examinations : university  fee,  £3.  The 
candidate  has  to  select  one  of  the  foUoAving  subjects 
Chemistry,  Classics,  History,  Law,  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
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and  Applied  Science,  Blodern  Languages,  Physics,  Politicei 
, Economy,  Theology  (in  each  of  these  the  examination  is 
held  twice  a year,  beginning  at  the  end  of  November  and 
at  the  end  of  May ; each  examination  is  in  two  parts). 
Botany,  Geology,  Logic,  Physiology,  Zoology  (in  each  of 
these  the  examination  is  held  once  a year  in  the  Easter 
Term,  and  is  part  of  the  corresponding  Tripos  examination ; 
each  examination  is  undivided  into  any  parts).  Agricultural 
Science  (held  twice  a year  like  the  former  group,  but 
undivided  like  the  latter),  and  Music  (held  in  December 
and  May)  in  two  parts.  Candidates  who  pass  are  divided 
into  three  classes  (only  two  in  Music),  the  names  in  the  first 
class  being  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  and  in  the  other 
classes  alphabetically.  If  the  examination  is  not  in  two 
parts,  candidates  must  have  entered  on  their  eighth  term 
of  residence;  if  in  two  parts,  they  cannot  take  Part  I. 
before  their  sixth  term,  nor  Part  II.  before  their  ninth. 

FOE  AN  HONOURS  DEGREE  students  are  required  to 
keep  their  nine  terms  of  residence  consecutively,  except  in 
special  cases  of  illness,  &c.  and  to  pass  the  following 
examinations : — 

1.  The  Previous  Examination,  in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  as 
described  above,  with  an  extra  examination  in  an  additional 
subject — either  Mechanics  (with  some  Trigonometry), 
or  French  or  German  (inf^luding  a set  author) ; university 
fee  for  the  additional  subject,  £1  Gs. 

2.  The  Tripos  Examination,  held  once  a year  in  the 
Easter  Term.  For  their  first  Tripos  examination  candi- 
dates must  usually  be  in  not  less  than  the  sixth  or  more 
than  the  ninth  term  of  residence ; university  fee,  £3. 
The  Triposes  are  eleven  in  number : — Mathematics  (the 
most  famous  of  the  Cambridge  faculties).  Classics,  Moral 
Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  Theology,  Mechanical  Sciences 
(each  of  these  Triposes  is  in  two  pai’ts,  but  Part  I.  alone 
qualifies  for  a degree  ; comparatively  few  students  stay  up 
a fourth  year  in  order  to  take  Part  II.),  Law,  History, 
Economics  (each  in  two  parts,  but  Part  1.  alone  does  not 
qualify  for  the  B.A.),  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  (in 
six  sections,  two  of  which  qualify  for  a degree),  and  Oriental 
Languages  (undivided).  The  successful  candidates  in 
each  Tripos  are  divided  into  three  classes;  the  names  in 
each  class  being  arranged  alphabetically.  The  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  13  now  no  exception  to  this  arrangement, 
and  the  proud  distinction  of  being  Senior  Wrangler  will, 
therefore,  be  no  longer  attainable.  The  members  of  Class 
I.,  however,  will  still  be  called  “ Wranglers,”  of  Class  II. 
“ Senior  Optimes,”  and  of  Class  III.  “ Junior  Optimes.” 
Students  can  take  Part  I.  of  the  Tripos  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year,  but  if  they  do  so,  they  must  add  a “ Special 
Examination  ” (see  above)  in  their  third  year  to  qualify 
for  a degree,  even  in  those  Triposes  in  which  Part  I.  alone 
(when  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  year)  would  qualify  for 
the  B.A. 

The  best  course  is,  for  those  who  can  afford  the  time  and 
money,  to  take  Part  I.  of  the  Tripos  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  then  to  remain  in  residence  as  Bachelors 
for  a fourth  year,  reading  either  for  Part  II.  of  the  same 
Tripos,  or  for  Part  I.  or  IT.  of  some  other  Tripos  (for  which 
they  are  then  eligible).  The  fee  to  the  University  on 
taking  the  B.A.  degree  is  £7,  in  addition  to  the  fee  charged 
by  each  college. 

For  full  information  as  to  examinations,  courses  of  study, 
expenses,  scholarships,  &c.,  the  most  convenient  book  is 
the  “ Student’s  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of 
Cambridge,”  3s. ; tlie  ” University  Reporter,”  (23.  6(b  a 
term)  corresponds  to  the  Oxford  University  Gazette ; 
the  ” Compendium  of  University  Regulations,”  (6d.)  is 
full  and  olBcial  ; the  “Cambridge  Pocket  Diary,”  (Is.)  is 
nseml  for  dates ; all  these  books  are  published  by  the 
University  Press,  and  are  also  issued  by  0.  J.  Clay  and 
Sons,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  whence  also  can  be 
obtained  sets  of  examination  questions,  at  2s.  6d.  each  ; 
the  ‘ Calendar  ” is  published  by  Deighton,  Bell,  & Co., 
(73.  6d.)  • while  for  those  unacquainted  with  *'  Varsity 
Life,”  and  its  etiquette,  a little  book  called  the  “ Fresher’s 
Don’t  ” (Redin  & Co.,  Trinity  Street,  Cambridge.  6d.), 
contains  some  valuable  hints. 

DEGREES.  The  other  degrees  of  the  University  are 
M.A. ; in  Divinity,  B.D.  and  D.D, ; ip  Law,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 


(Master  of  Law),  and  LL.D. ; in  Medicine,  M.B.,  B.O. 
(Batchelor  of  Surgery),  M.D.  and  M.G. ; in  Music,  Mas.  B., 
Mus.  M.  (Master  of  Music),  and  Mus.  D. ; and  for  advance- 
ment of  Science  or  Learning,  Sc.  D.  and  Litt.  D.  For  the 
M.A.  a candidate  must  be  in  at  least  the  nineteenth  term 
from  his  matriculation,  and  pay  a University  fee  of  £12. 
For  the  B.D.  a candidate  must  be  in  Priests’  Orders,  and 
must  either  “ keep  an  Act  ” (i.e.,  read  a Latin  thesis  before 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity)  or  print  a dissertation  on 
some  theological  subject ; a B.D.  of  five  years’  standing 
can  proceed  to  the  D.D.  on  printing  another  dissertation 
approved  by  the  Regius  Professor.  In  Law,  students  who 
obtained  honours  in  both  parts  of  the  Law  Tripos,  or  in 
one  part  of  it  and  in  another  Tripos,  Eire  entitled  to  the 
LL.B.,  and  if  in  the  first  class  to  the  LL.M. : while  they  can 
submit  any  original  work  in  Law  as  a qualification  for  the 
LL.D.  In  Medicine,  three  years’  residence  with  five 
years’  medical  study  (in  or  out  of  the  University)  is  required 
for  the  B.G. ; besides  the  Previous  Examination,  three 
medical  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  much  of  the  ground 
of  which  is  covered  by  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos;  and 
if  in  addition  the  candidate  “ keeps  an  Act  ” before  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  he  is  entitled  to  the  M.B. ; 
while  after  three  more  years,  and  after  keeping  another 
Act,  he  can  proceed  t-o  the  M.D. ; and  a B.G.  can,  after 
three  years,  become  an  M.O.  In  Music,  nine  terms  of 
residence  are  required  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  while 
candidates  have  to  pass  the  Previous  Examination,  and 
an  examination  in  Music  in  two  parts  (held  in  tbe  Raster 
Term) ; after  two  years  a Mus.  B.  can  proceed  to  tbe 
Mus.  M.  by  passing  a further  examination  in  two  parts  ; 
and  the  Mus.  D.  is  conferred  for  distinction  in  musical 
composition  on  any  graduate  who  submits  three  satisfactory 
original  works.  The  research  degrees  of  Sc.  D.  and  Litt.  D. 
are  obtainable  by  Masters  of  Arts,  Law,  Surgery,  or  Mnsio 
of  five  years’  standing,  who  submit  satisractory  original 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  science  or  learning. 
The  fees  for  the  various  examinations  are  mostly  two  or 
three  guineas  ; for  G.M.  and  Mus.  D.,  five  guineas ; for 
LL.D,,  ten  guineas.  Diplomas  are  also  granted  in  Agri- 
culture and  in  Public  Health,  to  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  University  (apply  respective^  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  University 
Chemical  Laboratory ; and  to  the  Secretary  to  the  State 
Medicine  Syndicate). 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.  Fellcwshipe  are  awarded 
much  ad  at  Uxtord,  while  the  chief  Uiuversity  Scholarships 
and  Prizes  are  : — the  Chancellor’s  Gold  Medals  tor  Glassies, 
English  Verse,  and  English  Law  ; the  Browne  Medals  tor 
Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams  and  Greek  and  Latin  Verse; 
the  Craven,  Browne,  and  Person  Scholarships  for  Classics  ; 
the  Bell  Scholarships  for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Divinity  combined ; and  tbe  N orris ian,  Burney,  and 
Maitland  Prizes  in  Divinity.  But  the  blue  riband  ot  the 
University  is  the  Senior  Wranglership,  won  by  the  student 
who  heads  the  first  class  of  Part  1.  ot  the  Mathematical 
Tripos.  The  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  with  the  dates  of 
their  foundation,  are  as  follows  (the  numbers  in  bracket! 
shewing  how  many  undergraduates  were  on  the  GoUega 
books  in  1903) : — 

1281,  Peterhouse  (55);  1326,  Clare  G88);  1S17,  Pem- 
broke (236) ; 1348,  Gonville  and  Caius  (243) ; 1350, 
TYinity  Hall  USl) ! 1352,  Corpus  Oiristi  (S6) : 1441, 
King’s  (149);  1448,  Queen’s  (91);  1473,  St.  Catharine’s 
(54);  1496,  Jesus  (107):  1505,  Christ’s  (169);  1511, 
St.  John’s  (231);  1519,  Magdalene  (42);  1546,  Trinity 
(634)  ; 1584,  Emmanuel  (186) ; 1596,  Sidney  Sussex  (75) : 
1800,  Downing  (53) ; 1882,  Selwyn,  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  (90);  and  1869,  Non-CoUegiate  (82). 
xUso  for  women  there  are  Girton  and  Newaham  College^ 
(see  section  on  Women’s  Education).  The  Colleges  atlilii 
ated  to  the  University  in  whole  or  In  part  are  the  University 
College,  Nottingham;  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter; 
Hartley  University  College,  Southampton;  and  Sti 
Edmund’s  College,  Old  Hall,  Ware.  Through  these  affiliated 
colleges,  one  year’s  residence  and  port  or  liie  whole  of  the 
previous  Examination  are  often  excused. 

EXPENSE  As  to  expenses,  the  fixed  uninereUp  charges^ 
from  Matariculatiou  to  the  B^A.  degree  incluaivei  amount 
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to  about  £19.  In  the  fixed  college  cTutrges  the  entrance  fee 
ia  mostly  £2,  the  caution  deposit  about  £16  (some  Colleges 
allow  payment  in  advance  as  an  alternative),  the  tuition  fee 
between  £18  and  £24  a year,  establishment  chai’ges  about 
10  guineas  a year,  the  university  capitation  tax  £2  a year, 
and  the  college  degree  fee  mostly  £5.  In  the  varying  college 
charges,  rent  of  unfurnished  rooms  would  rarely  be  as  low 
as  £10  a year,  and  might  well  reach  £26  to  £30,  furniture 
being  taken  at  a valuation  from  the  preceding  tenant. 
Furnished  lodgings  in  the  tewn  are  mostly  between  £0  and 
£16  a term,  the  tenant  providing  his  own  linen,  cutlery, 
glass,  and  crockery. 

A student  reading  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  may 
need  a private  tutor,  whose  charge  (for  three  hours  a week) 
is  mostly  £9  a term,  and  10  guineas  in  the  Long  Vaca.tion, 
while  a student  making  use  of  the  university  laboratories 
v/ill  have  to  pay  about  20  guineas  a year  extra. 

At  Emmanuel,  a hostel  for  33  students  has  been  started, 
with  fixed  charges  of  £75  to  £86  a year  to  cover  the  fixed  and 
varying  college  charges,  providing  meat- breakfast  and 
lunch  in  the  Common  Room  and  dinner  in  the  College 
Hall  (no  caution  deposit ; entrance  fee  £1  16s.).  At 
Selwyn,  as  at  Keble  College,  Oxford,  the  equivalent  charge  is 
£81  a year,  all  meals  being  taken  in  Hall.  Queen's  and 
Downing  have  a similar  prepayment  system. 

HoD-Collegiate  students  have  been  known  to  bring  all 
their  expenses  down  to  about  £12  a term  (apart  from  the 
fixed  university  charges  and  dues  to  the  Kon-Collegiate 
Students’  Board),  thus  making  the  three  years’  course 
cost  from  £165  to  £180.  The  onl3’'  satisfactory  way  to 
estimate  expenses  is  to  ^vrite  to  the  College  selected, 
whence  all  information  may  bo  gained,  and  also  all 
particulars  of  College  Scholarships,  Sizarships,  Exhibi- 
tions, &c.  The  Student’s  Handbook  mentioned  above 
also  gives  full  details  of  these  matters. 

in.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUEHAM. 

It  was  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1832,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  devoting  to  it  £3,000  a year  of  the  Cathedral 
revenues.  The  Dean  still  is  ex  officio  the  Warden,  and 
the  chairs  of  Greek  and  Divinity  are  filled  by  two  of  the 
Canons.  The  governing  body  is  the  Senate  (consisting 
of  the  various  Ikofessors,  Principals,  &c.),  while  Convoca- 
tion is  constituted  much  as  at  Oxford.  Residence  is  com- 
pulsory, except  for  degrees  in  Law  or  Music,  but  the  system 
of  instruction  is  professorial,  as  in  Germany,  not  tutorial, 
as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1908  to  revise , the 
constitution  of  the  University. 

The  Faculties  are  Theology,  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Science, 
Music,  and  Letters.  The  Degrees  in  all  these  faculties, 
except  Theology,  are  open  to  both  sexes  equally  (since  1895), 
The  degree  of  B.A.  is  obtainable  after  residence  for  two 
years,  i.e.,  six  terms  of  about  eight  weeks  each,  on  passing 
two  examinations  (Pass  or  Honours).  Residence  for  a 
seventh  term,  and  a further  examination,  entitle  to  the 
Licentiate  in  Theology  (L.  Th.)  The  other  degrees  granted 
are  M.A.  (no  examination),  B.D.  and  D.D.  (for  which 
graduates  of  other  universities  are  eligible),  B.C.L., 
B.Litt.,  B.Mus.,  D.Mus.,  and  after  study  at  one  of  the 
Newcastle  Colleges,  M.B.,  M.D.,  B.S.  (Surgery),  M.S., 
B.Hy.  (Hygiene),  D.Hy.  and  B.So. 

The  University  Fees  are  £2  on  entrance,  £7  per  term  for 
degree  tuition,  £1  lOs.  for  each  examination,  and  £3 
fee — thus  totalling  £60  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  There  are 
numerous  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  from  £70  a year 
downwards,  mostly  without  any  age-hmit : full  particulars 
of  these  and  other  university  matters  can  be  found  in  the 
Calendar  (Andrews  Durham,  Is.  6d.),  or  the  Student’s 
Guide  to  the  University  of  Durham  (Andrews,  Durham, 
Is.  6d.).  The  constituent  bodies  of  the  University  are 
as  foUowa : — 

G)  University  College,  founded  in  1837,  when  the  Hall 
and  Chapel  of  the  old  Castle  were  devoted  to  th©  use  of  the 
College.  Nearly  all  students  reside  within  the  rollege. 
There  is  a caution  deposit  of  £15  (returnable  on  leaving), 
rent  of  furnished  rooms  ia  £6  a term,  and  College  charges 


anout  seven  guineas  (including  club  subscriptions),  while 
the  cost  of  board  varies  between  £10  and  £18  a term.  Apply 
to  the  Master,  the  Castle,  Durham. 

(2)  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall,  opened  in  1846,  to  provide 
as  economical  a course  as  possible.  All  rooms  are  let 
furnished,  and  meals  are  taken  in  common.  The  caution 
deposit  (returnable)  Ls  £15,  and  there  is  an  inclusive  charge 
of  £15  16s.  a term  for  Battels,  which  covers  board,  furnished 
rooms,  club  subscriptions,  &c.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 

(3)  St.  Chad’s  Hall,  opened  in  1'j04,  to  assist  earnest 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  who  have  not  suflBcient  means 
for  the  necessary  training.  Apply  to  th  Principal. 

(4)  St.  John’s  Hall  opened  in  1909,  for  Students  in 
Tiieology  and  Arts.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 

(5)  Unattached  or  Kon-coUegiate  Students  first  admitted 
in  1871.  They  must  be  at  least  23  years  old,  and  reside 
in  lodgings  approved  by  the  Warden  and  Proctors.  Cost 
of  board  and  lodging  varies  from  £25  to  £50  a year. 
Apply  to  the  Censor. 

Thus  the  cost  of  the  two  years’  course  necessary  for  the 
B.A.  degree  is,  in  addition  to  £50  for  University  fees, 
between  £150  and  £190  at  University  College,  £95  upwaurds 
at  Hatfield  Hall,  and  £50  upwards  as  Unattached. 

In  1862  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  College  of  Medicine 
was  affiliated  to  the  University,  and  in  1892  students  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle, 
\vere  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  as  well  as 
to  the  various  science  degrees,  the  courses  of  training  being 
in  the  various  branches  of  Engineering,  IMining,  Metallurgy, 
Naval  Architecture,  Agriculture,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  Liter- 
ature and  the  Fine  Arts.  Codrington  College,  Barbados,  was 
affiliated  in  1876,  and  Fourab  Bav  College,  Sierra  Leone, 
in  1876. 

A Hostel  for  women  has  been  opened  at  Abbey  House. 
The  fees  are  £16  a term  for  a study-bedroom,  but  £12  a 
tenn  if  study  and  bedroom  arc  shared  between  two.  There 
is  a scholarship  of  £70  and  an  exhibition  of  £20.  Apply 
to  the  Lady  Principal. 


IV.  TEE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Until  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  the  only  body 
in  the  Metropolis  which  approached  university  rank  was 
Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  named  after  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  in  1548  founded  seven  Professorships  (in 
Divinity,  Music,  &c.),  to  bring  university  advantages  within 
reach  of  Londoners.  In  1826  University  College,  Gower 
Street,  was  founded  on  an  undenominational  basis,  with 
faculties  in  Arts,  Laws,  and  kledicine.  Three  years  later 
witnessed  the  incorporation  of  King’s  College,  Strand,  which 
was  definitely  associated  with  the  Church  of  England.  At 
last,  in  1836,  the  University  of  London  was  constituted  by 
Royal  Charter,  empowering  the  Senate  to  confer  degrees  on 
qualified  pupils  from  these  colleges  or  from  any  other  colleges 
which  might  be  affiliated.  Most  of  the  Nonconformist  and 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  were  thus  enrolled,  but  the  Uni- 
versity could  exercise  little  control  over  its  constituent 
elements,  and  consequently  the  supplemental  Charter  of 
1868  abolished  the  affiliation  of  those  colleges,  and  threw  the 
University’s  examinations  and  degrees  open  to  all  persona 
equally,  without  regard  to  their  place  of  study.  In  1878 
the  door  of  the  university  was  opened  to  women,  who 
were  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  men  for 
degrees,  honours,  etc. 

Thus  the  four  main  features  of  the  university  were — 
the  absence  of  religious  tests,  the  conferring  degrees  after 
examination  only,  the  entire  equaUty  of  the  sexes,  and 
the  dispensing  with  any  requirements  as  to  residence  or 
tuition. 

Its  Re-Organisation.  But  it  became  clear  that  such 
a body  could  not  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  Metro- 
poUs,  and  after  lengthy  deliberation  and  two  Royal  Com- 
missions (which  reported  in  1888  and  1894),  the  University 
was  modified  and  re-organised,  under  the  Act  of  1898,  so 
as  to  add  to  its  functions  of  awarding  degi’ees  by  examination 
the  task  of  organising,  improving,  and  extending  higher 
education  within  the  Umits  of  its  jurisdiction,  that  is, 
within  a radius  oi  30  miles  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
University  (which  were  moved  in  1900  to  the  Imperial 
Institute  Buildings,  South  Kensington). 
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Its  students,  therefore,  fall  into  two  classes : Internal, 
•who  are  studying  either  in  the  Schools  of  the  University 
or  under  teachers  who  have  been  appointed  or  recognised 
by  it  (see  below) ; and  External,  i.e.,  any  other  persons  who 
can  satisfy  the  examiners’  tests.  There  are  different 
examinations  for  external  and  internal  students,  but  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  maintain  in  the  two  classes  the  same 
standard  of  knowledge  and  attainments. 

FACULTIES  AND  DEGREES.  There  are  eight  Faculties 
(1)  Theology,  (2)  Arts,  (3)  Laws,  (4)  Music,  (5)  Medicine, 
(6)  Science,  (7)  Engineering,  (8)  Economics  and  Political 
Science  (including  Commerce  and  Industry).  The  Degrees 
granted  are:  (1)  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  (2) 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Literature, 
(3)  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  (4)  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Music,  (5)  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor 
and  Master  of  Surgery,  (6)  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Science. 
These  Science  degrees  are  granted  in  the  Faculty  of  Science, 
of  Engineering,  and  of  Economics.  No  student  is  admitted 
to  the  Final  Examination  for  a First  Degree  in  less  than 
three  years  from  Matriculation. 

MATRICULATION.  Examinations  are  held  three  times 
a year — in  January,  June,  and  September.  No  one  is 
registered  as  a matriculated  student  unless  he  has  passed 
one  of  these  examinations,  or  some  other  examination 
recognised  as  equivalent  by  the  University,  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  Schools  of  the  University  are  as  follows : — 

In  all  faculties  hut  Theology.  Medicine,  and  Music’. 
University  College,  Gower  Street.  Scholarships,  (fcc., 
awarded  annually,  worth  about  £2300.  Many  facilities 
offered  for  research  work ; capital  libraries. 

In  all  faculties  but  Music  and  Economics  : King’s  College, 
Strand.  Scholarships,  &c.,  awarded  annually,  valued  at 
£1500. 

In  Theology : Hackney  College,  Hampstead  (Con- 
gregational) ; New  College,  Hampstead  (Congregational) ; 
Regent’s  Park  College  (Baptist) ; Wesleyan  College, 
Richmond  ; St.  John’s,  Highbury  (Church  of  England). 

In  Arts,  Seienee,  and  Engineering  : East  London  College, 
Mile  End  Road,  E. 

In  Arts  and  Seienee  : Royal  Holloway  College,  Englefield 
Green,  Surrey  (for  women);  Bedford  College,  Baker 
Street,  W.  (for  women). 

In  Arts : Westfield  College,  Hampstead  (for  Women). 

In  Science  and  Engineering  : Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  South  Kensington  (see  below).  Por 
Agriculture  only,  the  South  Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  Kent. 

In  Economies : London  School  of  Economics,  Clare 
Market.  Kingsway,  W.C. 

In  Medicine : the  medical  schools  of  London  Hospitals. 

An  explanatory  note  may  be  needed  with  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  these  schools.  What  is  now  termed  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology  is  a group  of  associated 
colleges  including  (1)  The  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  (2)  The  City  and  Guilds  College 
(formerly  Central  Technical  CoFege  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute).  The  students  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  are  chiefly  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
on  results  of  examinations  throughout  the  country,  and 
these  receive  free  tuition.  Some  are  Science  teachers 
doing  advanced  work,  who  receive  a maintenance  allow- 
ance in  addition,  and  there  are  some  private  students  who 
pay  fees. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  1907,  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  University  into  a “ Teaching  University,” 
namely,  the  incorporation  of  University  CoUege,  Gower 
Street,  with  the  university  itself.  The  large  sums  required 
for  freeing  the  buildings  from  debt  and  adapting  them 
to  the  work  of  the  University  have  been  supplied  chiefly 
by  Sir  Donald  Currie  and  the  Drapers’  Company.  The 
Goldsmiths’  Company  has  also  done  much  to  promote 
the  same  object,  by  presenting  to  the  University  their 
Institute  at  New  (>os3,  with  the  promise  of  £5000  a year 
for  five  years  towards  its  maintenance. 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.  Apply  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  a copy  of  the  Scholarships  Pamphlet,  which 
contains  particulars  of  the  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions 
awarded  by  the  University  and  other  Institutions 
connected  with  it. 


V.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  MANCHESTER. 

It  obtained  its  charter  in  1880,  under  the  name  of  the 
Victoria  University,  and  from  1887  to  1903  had  three 
constituent  colleges : — Owens  College,  Manchester ; Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool;  and  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
These  three  colleges  are  now  independent  universities,  and 
are  entirely  separate,  except  that  they  have  a common 
Matriculation  Examination,  in  which  they  are  joined  by 
the  University  of  Sheffield.  This  examination  is  held  twice 
in  each  year,  in  July  and  in  September,  in  the  buildings 
of  each  of  these  four  universities.  All  information  as  to 
fees,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Joint  Matriculation  Board,  24  Dover  Street,  Manchester. 

I This  University  grants  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science.  In 
Science  are  three  degrees : B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  and  D.Sc. 
A Training  College  for  Teachers  forms  an  important 
I department  of  the  University.  Arrangements  are  made 
I for  Three-year  Certificate  Students  to  take  courses  leading 
to  an  Arts  or  Science  degree.  There  is  a considerable 
I number  of  scholarships,  exhibitions  and  prizes  open  to 
S competition.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
^ Prospectuses  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

Residence  is  provided  at  Dalton  Hall,  Victoria  Bark, 
for  fifty-two  student?,  at  £90  a year;  at  Hulme  Hall, 
Victoria  Park  for  forty  students,  at  £63  a year ; and  for 
women,  at  Ashhurne  House.  Victoria  Park,  for  50  siudent? 
from  thirty-six  to  fifty  guineas  a year.  Victoria  ChurcK 
Hostel.  266  Oxford  Road,  for  women  students  of  the 
University  Training  College,  £15  a year  exclusive  of 
1 University  fees. 

I VI.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  BIRMINGHAM. 

i 

i It  was  founded  in  1900,  being  developed  from  the  Mason 
I University  College,  founded  in  1875.  Every  candidate  for 
a degree  has  to  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination^  (fee 
I £2)  or  one  of  its  equivalents — the  Oxford  Responsions, 
i Cambridge  Previous,  Senior  Locals,  &c. 

! The  Matriculation  Examination  is  held  twice  a year,  in 

I July  and  September.  Candidates  should  apply  to  the 
I Registrar  for  a form  of  entiy.  Copies  of  previous  exami- 

I nation  papers  may  be  obtained  from  Cornish  Bros.,  New 

I Street,  Birmingham,  price  6d. 

There  are  four  Faculties— Science,  Arts,  Commerce,  and 
I Medicine,  the  fee  at  an  Intermediate  Examination  being 
j £2,  and  at  a Final  Examination  £2  and  an  admission  fee. 
j The  fees  for  each  subject  in  the  prescribed  courses  of  study 
I are  usually  three  or  four  guineas  a year.  These  can  be 
t covered  in  the  case  of  medical  students  by  a Composition 
I Fee  of  £85  (providing  for  five  years’  work),  while  the  total 
I cost  of  a degree  in  medicine  can  be  as  little  as  £165,  which 
I includes  matriculation,  membership,  and  all  examination 
[ fees,  university  tuition  and  hospital  practice  ; but  of  course 
I does  not  include  board  and  lodging. 

f The  Faculty  oS  Commerce  is  a novel  and  characteristic 
I departure.  It  includes  such  subjects  as  Modern  Languages, 
f Science  applicable  to  Manufacture,  History,  and  Banking, 

S and  the  degree  of  B.  Cora,  is  conferred.  There  is  a special 
I school  of  Modern  Languages,  and  schools  of  Engineering, 
Metallurgy,  Mining,  and  Brewing,  in  which  subjects 
University  Diplomas  are  granted  at  a moderate  cost,  e.g., 
I the  Diploma  in  Malting  and  Brewing  can  be  obtained  at 
I an  inclusive  cost  of  £87  for  three  years’  work.  A register 
I of  suitable  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Universitv. 

! There  is  the  Queen’s  College  Hall  of  residence  for  men 

I students,  and  a Hall  of  residence  for  vomen  students, 
situated  near  the  new  University  Buildings. 

I Vil.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

I It  was  originally  University  College,  Liverpool,  whic  h was 
founded  in  1881,  and  became  a constituent  College  of  the 
[ Victoria  University  in  1884.  By  its  Charter  of  1903  it 
I was  created  an  independent  university,  ywith  the  po’iyer  of 
(,  incorporating  the  Liverpool  Royal  Insti»  ution  (founded  in 
I 1821),  and  of  affiliating  any  qualified  • ducational  bodies 
i (such  as  the  School  oj^A,rchitecture  and  Applied  Art], 
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The  faculties  are  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  I^aw  and 
Medicine,  and  there  are  honours  courses  in  each  faculty. 
Degrees  arc  granted  also  in  Commerce,  Arcliitecture,  and 
Dental  Surgery.  For  the  Arts  degree  (to  take  a particular 
example)  a composition  fee  of  £67  is  charged,  payable  in 
three  annual  instalments  of  £19.  Full  details  respecting 
fees,  courses  of  study,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  prizes 
are  given  in  the  Calendar,  price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  4d, 
Affiliated  to  the  University  are  the  Training  Colleges  at 
Edge  Hill  and  Mount  Pleasant,  in  which  special  courses 
for'the  first  year  of  study  for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree 
are  held.  (Sea  “ Joint  Matriculation  Board  ” under 
JjTiiversity  of  MancJiestesr.) 

Eesidence  is  provided  for  men  at  the  Hall  of  Residence,  i 
44-46  Upper  Parliament  Street,  at  £1  .53.  a week  ; and  for 
women  at  the  University  Hall,  Holly  Road^  Fairfield, 
from  £35  a year  ; apply  to  the  Warden  in  each  case. 

VIII.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 

It  was  originally  the  Yorkshire  College,  but  was  con* 
Btituted  an  independent  university  by  Royal  Charter,  1904. 
The  university  grants  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  Medicine, 
Commerce,  and  Law ; and  in  accordance  v/ith  its  original 
intention  specialises  in  the  application  of  science  to  in- 
dustries : civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  mining  and  sanitary 
engineering ; dyeing,  cloth  and  leather  manufactures ; 
analytical  chemistry ; agriculture  and  commerce.  There 
is  also  a capital  Dledical  School,  forming  the  oldest  de- 
partment of  the  University,  having  been  founded  in 
1831.  (See  “Joint  Matriculation  Board”  under  University 
»/  Manchester.) 

The  fe^  can  be  ascertained  from  the  calendar  according 
to  the  subjects  taken  up.  Residence  is  provided  at 
Lyddon  Hail,  Virginia  Road,  at  sixty  guineas  a year,  in 
arts  and  science  (thirty  three- weeks) ; sixty-nine  guineas 
in  medicine  (thirty-eigbt  weeks)  ; apply  to  the  Warden. 

IX.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SHEFFIELD. 

This  university  was  constituted  in  1905,  and  is  a 
development  of  the  University  College,  which  %va3  formed 
in  1897  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Medicine  (founded  1828),  the  Firth  College  (founded  1879), 
and  the  Sheffield  Technical  School  (founded  1886).  It 
holds  both  day  and  evening  courses  of  lectures.  The 
faculties  are  Arts,  Science,  Applied  Science  and  Medicine. 
Besides  the  ordinary  degrees  in  Arts,  Science  and  Medicine, 
it  grants  degrees  in  Engineering  (B.  Eng.,  M.  Eng.,  D.  Eng.) 
and  Metallurgy  (B.  Met.,  M.  Met.,  D.  Met.).  The  courses 
and  degrees  in  Medicine  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike. 
(See  “Joint  Matriculation  Board”  under  t-niversiiy  of 
Manchester.  Refer  also  to  p.  758.) 

X.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 

It  was  founded  by  Royal  Charter  in  1893,  and  comprises 
the  three  constituent  colleges  named  below.  It  grants 
degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  Laws,  Music  and  Theology. 
Every  candidate  for  the  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.,  or  B.  Mus. 
degree  must  have  studied  in  one  of  the  constituent  colleges 
not  less  than  three  years  ; and  for  the  B.D.  degree  not  less 
than  three  years  in  a Theological  College  approved  by  the 
University  Court,  after  obtaining  a degree  in  Arts  or 
Science.  The  fee  for  each  ordinary  examination  for  one 
of  these  degrees  is  Ifis.,  and  for  the  Honours  Examination, 
SOs.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  passed  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion of  the  University  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  held  twice 
a year,  in  June  and  September,  at  Aberystwyth,  Bangor 
and  Cardiff  simultaneously.  Fee  for  the  examination  is 
£2.  For  full  information  apply  for  Prospectus  to  one  of 
the  College  Registrars.  Students  must  reside  either  in 
the  Halls  or  in  licensed  lodgings.  The  cost  of  living  in 
lodg  ngs  for  a year  (i.e,.  a session  of  three  terms  of  about 
eleven  weeks  each)  and  tuition  can  (it  is  said)  be  kept 
between  £30  and  £40. 

(1)  University  Collie,  Aberystwith,  founded  in  1871. 
Regi.stration  fee,  £1  a year : tuition  fee,  £10  a year,  evith 
tixtra  charges  for  laboratoiy  work.  There  is  a Men’s  Hostel 
T-.t  1 Marine  Terrace,  which  charges  from  39  to  51  guineas  a 
year  for  board  ynd  residence  (apply  to  the  Warden).  And 


for  women  the  Alexandra  Hall  charges  from  27  to  51 
guineas  (apply  to  the  Warden). 

(2)  University  College,  Bangor,  founded  in  1884. 

Registration  fee,  a guinea  a year ; annual  tuition  fee,  £10 
in  Arts,  14  guineas  in  Science.  There  is  a Hall  of  Residence 
for  women  at  University  HaXL,  accommodating  50  students, 
opened  by  Miss  Helen  Gladstone  in  1897,  to  which  has  been 
added  an  adjoining  mansion,  Caederwen,  for  20  students. 
The  cost  of  board  and  residence  is  30  to  40  guineas  a 
year ; apply  to  the  Lady  Superintendent. 

(3)  University  College,  Cardiff,  founded  in  1882. 

Matriculation  fee,  one  guinea ; annual  tuition  fee,  £10  in 
Arts,  13  guineas  in  Science.  Aberdare  Hall  is  a woman’s 
hostel,  charging  from  £32  to  £42  10s.  a year  for  board 
and  residence,  and  offering  scholarships  of  from  £10  to 
£35  ; apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

XI.  VARIOUS  COLLEGES  OF  UNIVERSITY  RANK. 

To  make  the  account  of  the  English  Universities  more 
complete,  a few  words  must  be  added  about  certain 
Colleges  whoso  work  is  definitely  of  a university  standard, 
although  they  are  not  incorporated  with  any  university. 

1.  St.  David’s  CoLLEaE,  Lampeter,  is  afiiUated  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  and  has  by  charter 
the  power  of  conferring  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.D.  It  is 
open  to  students  of  any  nationality  and  enforces  no  religious 
test.  Wldlst  its  primary  object  is  to  train  candidates  for 
ordination  its  coirrses  of  study  are  very  far  from  being 
confined  to  theology.  See  iMmyeler,  j).  736. 

2.  The  Hartley  University  College,  Southampton, 
is  open  equally  to  men  and  women.  It  is  affiliated  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  (thus  excusing  a year’s 
residence  for  students  who  have  attended  the  College  for 
three  sessions,  and  passed  certain  examinations),  and  it 
has  a Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  students.  Its  courses 
of  instruction  are  specially  arranged  with  regard  to  the 
degrees  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  St.  Andrews 
Universities ; while  it  gives  especial  attention  to  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  provides  for  the  require- 
ments of  Medical  and  Dental  Students.  The  fees  per 
session  are  12  guineas  (16  guineas  where  use  of  the 
laboratories  is  needed),  while  the  fees  per  term  are  6 and 
6 guineas  respectively. 

3.  University  C!olleqe,  Bristol,  works  on  similar 
lines,  and  besides  ordinary  university  courses,  affords 
systematic  instruction  in  the  branches  of  Applied  Science 
that  are  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures ; in  Engineering,  Surveying,  &c.,  and  in  Medical 
studies.  The  fees  for  the  university  courses  are  about 
13  guineas  a session,  wliile  the  three  years’  courses  in 
Engineering  cost  from  76  to  80  guineas,  and  the  Medical 
course,  including  Hospital  practice,  133  guineas.  There 
are  numerous  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  particulars  of 
w’nich  can  be  obtained  from  the  prospectus  (post  free). 
A Day  Training  College  for  Teachers  (men  and  women) 
forms  part  of  the  Institution. 

4.  Other  institutions  of  the  same  rank  and  working  on 
similar  lines,  are  Reading  College;  the  Royal  Albert  Me- 
morial College,  Exeter ; the  Rutherford  College,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne;  and  the  University  College,  Nottingham. 

XII.  TEE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  four  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  Edinburgh  can  be  treated  together,  as  they  aro 
organised  on  the  same  basis  and  have  much  in  common. 
Their  present  constitution  is  due  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  Scottish  University  Commissioners  in  1889, 
and  their  system  is  entirely  professorial.  No  distinction 
is  made  as  to  creed,  and  women  are  admitted  to 
degrees  equally  with  men.  The  students  have  to 
attend  the  university  courses  of  lecttires  in  the  subjects 
which  they  offer  for  examination,  and  must  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  Faculties  are  five  in  number:  Arts,  Science, 
Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity,  while  Edinburgh  adds 
Music.  The  Scottish  Universities  do  not  grant  the 
degree  of  B.A.  at  all,  but  the  M.A.  is  obtainable 
after  the  three  years’  course  of  study  detailed  belowt 
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ilie  other  degrees  are  B.  Sc.,  B.  So.,  (in  pure  Science, 
Engineering,  or  Agriculture);  D.  Litt.  and  D.  Phil. ; 
B.D.  (obtainable  after  a special  course  of  study  subsequent 
to  the  M.A.  course) ; the  usual  Bachelor’s  and  Doctor’s 
degrees  in  Law,  Medicine,  and  (at  Edinburgh)  Music ; 
and  the  honorary  degrees  of  LL.D.  and  D.D. ; diplomas 
are  also  granted  in  Education,  Public  Health,  &c. 

The  Academical  Year  consists  of  two  sessions— the 
winter  session  of  about  20  weeks,  from  October  to  March 
(with  about  3 weeks’  vacation  at  Christmas^  ; and  the 
summer  session  of  about  10  weeks,  from  May  to  early  in 
July.  The  curriculum  for  the  M.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees 
extends  over  three  winter  sessions,  or  two  winter  and  three 
summer  sessions.  Seven  subjects  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  a long  list,  and  a full  course  of  lectures  attended  in  each 
(100  lectures  usually  qualify  in  each  course).  Or  if  honours 
are  sought,  one  of  the  nine  honours  groups  has  to  be  selected, 
consisting  of  two  subjects  (e.g.,  the  Classics  group  comprises 
Greek  and  Latin) ; and,  in  Edition,  three  of  the  ordinary 
or  pass  subjects  must  be  offered  by  the  candidate.  Before 
admission  to  the  University  course  each  student  has  to  pass 
the  Preliminary  Examination  (fee,  lOs.  6d.)  which  is  held 
under  the  direction  of  a Joint  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
foiu  universities  twice  in  each  year. 

The  Fees  are  moderate;  there  is  a “Matriculation”  fee  of 
a guinea  a year  for  three  years ; the  fee  for  the  course  of 
lectures  in  each  of  seven  subjects  is  mostly  four  guineas, 
but  reaches  as  much  as  seven  guineas  in  some  of  the 
science  subjects  requiring  laboratory  practice.  Tlie 
fees  for  the  university  examinations  are  for  the  M.A. 
degree  five  guineas  and  for  the  B.Sc.  degree  six  guineas, 
with  a registration  fee  in  each  case'  of  one  guinea.  Thus 
the  total  cost  of  the  M.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree  (besides  board 
and  lodgings)  is  from  £39  to  £50. 

The  Carnegie  Trust  was  founded  in  1901,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  to  improve  and  extend  scientific  study  and 
research,  and  to  enable  the  youth  of  Scotland,  however 
poor,  to  have  the  advantages  of  a university  training. 
One-half  of  its  income  is  devoted  chiefly  to  giving  re- 
search scholarships  m science,  medicine,  economics,  history, 
or  modern  languages  ; the  other  half  to  paying  the  fees  in 
whole  or  part  of  necessitous  Scotch  students  who  are  over 
16  years  of  age ; any  balance  accruing  may  be  devoted 
to  paying  for  evening  lectures  or  university  extension  work. 
(Offices  of  the  Trust,  14  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh.) 

The  Calendars  may  bo  obtained  from  the  various 
universities  for  between  3s.  and  43.,  and  these  contain  a list 
of  bursaries,  scholarships,  and  prizes,  with  the  examination 
regulations  and  questions,  &c.  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh 
unite  in  sending  a member  to  Parliament,  as  do  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen.  A few  details  are  appended  about  each 
university. 

(1)  St  Andrews,  founded  in  1411,  and  consisting  of 
Si.  Salvator’s  College  (founded  1450)  and  St.  Leonard’s 
(15121,  which  were  uffited  in  1747  ; St.  Mary’s  College 
(1637) ; and  University  College^  Dundee  (1880),  which  was 
affiliated  to  the  University  in  1897.  The  Janitor  at  the 
United  College  keeps  a hst  of  suitable  lodgings,  and  a 
common  dining  table  is  maintained,  which  provides 
dinners  on  five  days  a week  at  a charge  of  £3  las.  for  the 
winter  session,  and  half  that  amount  for  the  summer 
se&sion.  At  the  University  Hall  for  Women  (opened  in 
1896),  board  and  residence  can  be  obtained  for  the  winter 
session  at  a cost  of  between  £30  and  £50,  and  for  the 
summer  session  at  half  that  figure. 

(2)  Glasgow,  founded  in  1451.  New  buildings  costing 
half  a million,  opened  1870.  The  lectures  for  women  in 
Arts  and  Medicine  are  given  chiefly  at  Queen  Margaret 
College,  to  which  is  attached  a Hall  of  Residence,  which 
provides  board  and  lodging  for  between  £30  and  £40  a year. 

(3)  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1494  by  William  Elphinstone, 
Bi^c^  of  Aberdeen,  and  consisting  of  St.  Mary’s  College 
(founded  1505),  later  called  King’s,  where  now  the  Ai^s 
and  Divinity  courses  are  held ; and  Marischal  College 
(1593),  now  used  for  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine.  The 
two  colleges  were  united  in  1858. 

(4)  Edinburgh,  founded  in  1582,  and  justly  renowned 
for  its  medical  faculty,  to  accommodate  which  splendid 
new  buildings  were  opened  in  1884. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  collegiate  residence. 
Accordingly,  provision  has  been  made  at  University  Hall, 


for  male  students,  consisting  of  five  separate  residences, 
the  cliief  of  which  is  Ramsay  Lodge.  3,  4,  5 and  6 Ramsay 
Gardens.  The  rent  of  rooms,  which  are  fully  furnished, 
varies  from  lOs.  to  18s.  per  week.  Board  averages  about 
Ids.  per  week.  The  Halls  for  women  are  Masson  Hall  and 
Muir  Hall,  31  and  12  George  Square. 

XIIL  TEE  UNIVERSITY  OP  DUBLIN. 

including  only  Trinity  OoUege,  Dublin,  was  founded  in 
1591.  In  1873  the  previously  existing  restrictions  which 
confined  its  advantages  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  were  removed.  And  now  all  classes,  examinations 
and  degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  are  open  to  women. 
Its  governing  body  consists  of  the  Provost,  Senior  Fellows, 
Junior  Fellows,  and  Professors,  the  two  latter  classes 
forming  the  lecturing  body,  while  all  take  part  in  the 
examining  work.  Residence  is  optional,  except  for  the 
four  professional  schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Engineering,  which  require  attendance  at  lectures  as  well 
as  success  in  examinations. 

Academical  Year.  There  are  three  terms  in  each  year — 
Michaelmas,  Hilary,  and  Trinity.  The  academic  year 
begins  in  November,  with  the  lectures  of  the  Michaelmas 
term  ; then  comes  Hilary  term,  commencing  with  examina- 
tions on  the  Michaelmas  lectures ; then  Trinity  term, 
commencing  with  examinations  on  the  Hilary  lectures; 
and  finally,  the  November  examinations  on  the  Trinity 
term  lectures,  and  these  close  the  year.  In  the  first  and 
second  years  students  are  called  Junior  and  Senior 
Freshmen  respectively ; in  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
Junior  and  Senior  Sophisters. 

Fees.  The  entran«je  fee  for  Pensioners  (ordinary  students) 
is  £15.  Then  follow  eight  half-yearly  fees  of  eight  guineas 
each,  payable  in  April  and  October,  and  the  degree  fee  is  £1, 
thus  making  a total  of  £83  4s.  Sizars  (i.e.,  poor  scholars) 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £I  Is.  3d.  and  receive  free  tuition 
and  commons.  While  the  ordinary  course  is  for  four  years, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  this  period  to  two  years  and  eight 
months  ; but  the  fees  will  be  the  same. 

Degrees.  To  gain  the  degree  of  B.A.,  a student  must  pass 
the  Matriculation  or  Entrance  Examination,  and  “ keep  ” 
eight  terms.  Terms  can  be  kept  either  by  attending  with 
diligence  the  lectures,  five-sixths  of  the  maximum  number 
being  generally  required ; or  by  passing  the  examination 
held  in  the  term.  The  former  method  involves  residence, 
but,  if  it  is  adopted,  at  least  two  of  the  terminal  exami- 
nations must  be  taken,  viz.,  those  of  the  final  Freshman’s 
term  (November  at  end  of  second  year),  and  of  the 
final  Sophister’s  term  (the  degree  examination).  The 
latter  method  does  not  require  residence,  but  the 
student  has  to  travel  to  Dublin  to  take  the  exami- 
nations. A student  wishing  to  take  honours  may 
substitute  one  of  the  Moderatorships  (the  ten 
honours  courses)  for  the  ordinary  degree  examination. 
Moderators  placed  in  the  first  class  (Senior  Moderators), 
receive  gold  medals;  those  in  the  second  class  (Junior 
Moderators),  silver  medals.  The  degrees  granted  by  the 
University  are  the  ordinary  ones,  and,  in  addition,  those 
of  Bachelor  and  Master  in  Obstetric  Science  (B.A.O. ; 
M.A.O.),  and  in  Civil  Engineering  (B.A.I. ; M.A.I.). 

From  students  residing  within  the  University  there  is 
required  a caution  deposit  of  from  £8  to  £30  ; the  rent  of 
rooms  varies  from  £4  to  £18  a year  (mostly  providing 
accommodation  for  two  students),  and  commons  cost  from 
10s.  a week.  The  Calendar  is  published  by  Hodges,  Pisgis, 
& Co.,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin  (price  2s.),  and  coutaius  all 
information  about  sizarships,  scholarships,  honours, 
prizes,  etc.,  with  the  examination  papers.  The  University 
elects  two  members  of  parliament. 

XIV.  THE  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OP  IRELAND. 

This  university  is  soon  to  be  replaced  b}^  two  new 
universities,  having  their  headquarters  at  Dublin  and 
Belfast  respectively.  But  until  the  constitution  of  these 
two  universities  has  been  formulated,  the  Royal  University 
will  continue  to  fulfil  its  functions  as  an  examining  body. 
Its  degrees  are  open  to  any  candidates  whatever,  but  its 
examinees  come  mostly  from  the  three  Queen’s  OoUegea 
of  Belfast,  Cork  and  Garlway. 
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Nd  residence  is  required  by  the  University,  except  that 
medical  studies  must  have  been  pursued  at  one  of  the 
institutions  recognised  by  the  Senate.  There  are  no 
religious  tests,  and  women  are  admitted  to  degrees  equally 
with  men. 

For  the  B.A.  degree,  four  examinations  have  to  be  passed; 
the  Matriculation,  First  and  Second  University,  and  the 
Degree  examinations,  a year  at  least  elapsing  between 
each ; the  fee  for  each  examination  is  £1,  and  on  taking 
the  degree  £2.  At  the  expiration  of  another  year,  a B.A. 
can  take  the  M.A.  examination  (examination  fee  and 
degree  fee,  each  £2).  The  usual  degrees  in  Law,  Science, 
and  Medicine  are  granted,  with  Bachelor  and  Master  in 
Surgery  (B.Ch. ; M.Ch.),  Obstetrics  (B.A.O. ; M.A.O.), 
and  Engineering  (B.E.  ; M.E.).  Diplomas  are  issued  in 
Engineering,  Sanitary  Science,  Mental  Diseases,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Teaching. 

At  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  named  above,  the 
matriculation  fee  is  10s.,  the  class  fee  for  each  course  is  from 
£2  to  £5  pei  session,  and  the  instruction  is  intended  to 
prepare  for  the  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  and  D.Sc.  degrees  of 
the  Royal  University,  or  of  London  University.  There 
are  faculties  in  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  a school 
of  Engineering. 

The  Irish  Universities  Act,  1908,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  two  new  universities,  to  be  called 
respectively  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast  and  the 
National  University  of  Ireland.  Within  two  years  from 
the  passing  of  this  Act  it  is  to  come  into  operation.  And 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  two 
new  universities  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  will 
cease  to  exist.  The  National  University  of  Ireland  will 
have  a.3  its  constituent  colleges,  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  a new  College  having  its 
seat  at  Dublin.  This  university  is  intended  mainly  for 
Roman  Catholic  Students.  The  new  university  at  Belfast 
will  be  the  present  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  with  a new 
constitution,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  include  other 
colleges.  This  university  will  be  attended  mainly  by  the 
Presb3"terians  and  other  Protestants  of  Ireland.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  enacted  that  “ No  test  whatever  of  religious 
belief  shall  be  imposed  on  any  person  as  a condition  of 
his  becoming  or  continuing  to  be  a professor,  lecturer, 
fellow,  scholar,  exhibitioner,  graduate  or  student  of,  or 
of  his  holding  any  office  or  emolument  or  exercising  any 
privilege  in,  either  of  the  two  new  universities,  or  any 
constituent  college.”  At  present  the  Roman  Catholic 
colleges  in  Ireland  of  university  rank  are  those  at 
Maynooth,  University  College,  (St.  Stephen’s  Green, 
Dublin),  Blackrock,  Carlow,  ClonlifEe,  and  the  Medical 
School  at  Cocilia  Street,  Dublin. 

ZV.  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHEMES. 

A few  words  must  be  added  on  the  work  known  as 
“ University  Extension.”  In  the  section  on  primary  schools 
it  was  urged  that  the  exigencies  of  earning  a livelihood  need 
debar  few,  if  any,  from  continuing  their  education  and 
carrying  on  at  least  one  branch  of  study  in  which  their 
school  days  had  taught  them  to  take  pleasure.  While 
the  agencies  already  described  are  doing  much  to  help 
on  such  a good  object,  the  universities  also  ai’e  en- 
deavouring to  spread  their  light  and  learning  beyond 
the  areas  immediately  ministered  to  by  them. 

Competent  lecturers  are  engaged  to  visit  busy  centres  of 
population,  and  there  give  courses  of  lectures  on  the  subjects 
with  which  they  are  specially  qualified  to  deal.  These 
lectures  are  mostly  delivered  in  the  evening,  and  the  fees 
charged  are  so  moderate  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  subjects  are  most  varied,  including  not  only  science 
in  all  its  developments,  but  also  literature  and  history, 
both  ancient  and  modei-n.  All  that  goes  to  the  making 
of  a good  citizen  falls  within  their  ken ; economics,  ethics, 
and  political  philosophy,  as  well  as  subjects  of  more 
general  interest,  such  as  geography  and  commerce. 

The  lectures  are  intended  to  help  and  stimulate  the 
ordinary  intelligent  enquirer,  while  also  giving  direction 
and  aid  to  the  more  professed  student.  Books  are  recom- 


mended for  reading,  courses  of  study  mapped  out,  and 
examinations  held  (conferring  university  certificates)  for 
those  who  choose  to  submit  to  the  ordeal ; while  evervthinw 
possible  is  done  to  make  the  lectures  generally  interesting 
and  useful,  by  employing  abundant  illustrations,  and  by 
making  excursions  under  skilled  guidance,  either  to  the 
various  museums  or  on  geological,  botanical,  and  other 
such  quests.  After  each  formal  lecture  is  held  a class  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  lecture  is  treated  in  greater  detail, 
and  the  students  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  help 
in  their  individual  difficulties.  Paper  work  is  set  and  cor- 
rected, each  week,  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  an  aid  to  methodical  study.  At  the  end  of  July 
is  held  the  “ Summer  Meeting,”  mostly  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  when  students  are  able  to  spend  a week  or 
a fortnight  under  the  same  conditions  as  mark  the 
every-day  life  of  the  more  highly-favoured  under- 
graduate. 

The  four  universities  specially  engaged  in  this  work  are 
i those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Manchester 
(the  Victoria  University). 

*’he  arrangements  for  their  courses  of  lectures,  and 
Tauch  other  interesting  matter,  may  be  found  in  the 
t University  Extension  Journal  (Archibald  Con.stable  & Co., 
2 Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W.),  which  is  published,  under  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Universities,  nine  times  a year — 
on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May,  and  in 
July  (3d.  each  number  : 2s.  6d.  per  annum  post  free). 

The  universities  of  Wales  and  of  St.  Andrews  are  also 
taking  up  this  work ; and  thus  university  teaching  and 
a part  of  its  culture  are  being  placed  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  every  one.  The  system  of  Local  Examinations  of 
schools  by  the  Universities  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  section  of  this  article  dealing  with  Secondary  Schools. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

The  last  half  century  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made  in  the  efficiency  and  extension  of  women’s 
education.  In  men’s  education,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  we  of  the  present  day  are  not  far  in  advance  of 
the  15th  century.  The  educational  ladder  which  we  have 
been  reconstructing  was  then  in  existence,  and  was  quite 
as  adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  own  times  as  anything  we 
have  produced  is  to  the  needs  of  ours.  But  in  women’s 
education  the  case  is  far  different.  Except  for  what 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  records  may  have  to  tell  us  of 
ages  that  are  at  present  called  pre-historic,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  never  before  has  there  been  an  age  so 
advanced  as  our  own  in  all  that  pertains  to  woman’s 
intellectual  development.  And  this  triumph  is  the  mors 
complete,  in  that  it  is  so  universally  welcomed ; while 
opinions  are  stiU  much  divided  on  the  thorny  question  of 
“ woman’s  rights,”  educated  men  are  as  unanimous  as 
any  woman  could  be  in  cordially  appreciating  the  aims, 
efforts  and  successes  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  woman’s 
education.  And  this  must  needs  be  the  case,  if  true 
education  has  the  double  function  that  has  been  alluded 
to — the  developing  the  best  that  there  is  in  each  individual 
and  the  qualifying  as  perfectly  as  possible  each  individual 
for  life’s  work  and  station.  It  was  only  when  this  double 
function  was  ignored,  and  women’s  qualities  and  necessities 
were  supposed  to  be  identical  with  men’s,  that  some  of  the 
early  attempts  at  women’s  education  became  unfruitful. 
But  now  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  and  that  experience 
has  accumulated  to  correct  the  mistakes  inevitably  associated 
with  any  movement  in  its  early  days,  all  are  happily  agreed 
on  the  value  of  the  movement  itself.  The  mother  who  has 
been  well  educated  can  be  a far  wiser  guide  and  truer  friend 
in  early  life  to  her  children  than  the  one  who  has  not;  while 
outside  the  limits  of  the  home,  most  provinces  of  social 
activity  are  alike  being  penetrated  and  purified  by  women, 
whose  native  capacities  have  been  developed  under  a gene- 
rous education.  As  doctors  and  surgeons,  as  missionaries 
and  teachers,  as  poor-law  guardians  and  members  of  school- 
committees.  in  the  work  of  sanitary  inspection  and  in 
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factory  reform,  in  City  films  and  in  West  End  businesses, 
end  in  countless  other  callings,  women  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  they  can  supply  to  the  common  life  a 
healthy  and  beneficial  influence  that  must  otherwise  be 
lost  to  the  community,  and  do  a work  for  the  lack  of 
which  all  alike  would  suffer.  Here  we  propose  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  system  and  organisation  at  present  in 
existence  for  women’s  education,  and  specially  to  dwell  on 
the  facilities  offered  for  overcoming  any  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  expense. 

Primary  Education  of  Girls.  In  Primary  Education  little 
need  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said.  It  should 
be  specially  noted  that  the  system  of  Junior  Scholarships 
(from  primary  schools  to  secondary) ; Intermediate 
Scholarships  (for  maintenance  at  secondary  schools); 
and  Senior  Scholarships  (leading  to  university  education), 
which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  London  and  other 
County  Councils,  makes  provision  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
Similarly,  the  Christ’s  Hospital  Scholarships  (see  p.  717) 
are  open  to  both  sexes.  But  while  boys  may  quite  well 
start  in  the  primary  schools,  and  thence  proceed  higher, 
many  people  qualified  to  judge  consider  that  it  is  better 
for  girls,  when  possible,  to  start  at  once  in  the  secondary 
school ; for,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  there  is  more  danger 
of  their  losing  delicacy  of  manner  from  the  indiscriminate 
associations  which  are  often  to  be  found  in  a primary 
school. 

Technical  Education  of  Girls.  Nor  need  more  than  a few 
words  be  said  as  to  Technical  Education  of  girls.  As  a 
rule,  the  various  institutions  give  instruction  to  both  sexes 
(as  shewn  by  the  mark  J in  the  list,  p.  718).  In  the  schools 
attached  to  the  technical  institutes,  the  system  is  what 
is  known  sometimes  as  dual,  sometimes  as  mixed.  Strictly, 
in  dual  schools,  the  classes  are  duplicated,  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively,  though  under  a single  organisation; 
while  in  mixed  schools,  boys  and  girls  work  together  for 
most  subjects  in  one  class  (though  the  girls  have  a separate 
entrance  and  playground).  The  latter  is  the  system  of 
many  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  or  County  Schools,  although 
the  name  “ dual  ” is  commonly  applied  to  it.  It  presents 
some  advantages,  but  there  is  a considerable  body  of  expert 
opinion  which  judges  that  on  the  whole  girls  lose  more  than 
they  gain  by  it.  These  technical  schools  not  only  provide 
for  those  girls  who  wish  it,  the  elements  of  a scientific 
education  such  as  the  boys  receive,  but  also  give  special 
attention  to  Dressmaking  and  Dresseutting,  Cookery, 
Hygiene,  and  the  various  other  branches  of  Domestic 
Economy.  They  also  provide  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  Art  in  the  simpler  forms  of  drawing,  and 
in  the  more  elaborate  work  of  designing  and  colouring ; 
while  Physical  Culture  is  an  object  of  great  care,  and  is 
attended  with  marked  success,  as  any  one  can  testify  who 
has  witnessed  the  gymnastic  displays  such  as  are  given 
(to  take  a prominent  example)  by  the  South-Western 
Polytechnic,  Chelsea.  The  commanding  advantage  of 
these  schools  is  that,  eus  they  have  been  but  recently  built, 
they  are  planned  on  the  best  and  most  commodious  models, 
and  they  contain  an  abundance  of  apparatus  fitted  for 
every  age  or  need,  such  as  is  beyond  the  means  of  many 
other  schools  to  provide. 

Secondary  Education  of  Girls.  In  Secondary  Education, 
considered  apart  from  the  Higher-Elementary  and  Technical 
Schools^  the  conditions  for  girls  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  for  boys.  Private  Schools  cover  a far  larger  part  of 
the  ground,  while  publicly  endowed  schools,  corresponding 
to  the  old  Grammar  Schools,  are  proportionally  fewer ; 
and  till  recent  years  the  attempts  to  provide  Public  Schools 
for  girls,  similar  to  either  the  Major  or  Minor  Public  Schools 
for  boys,  have  been  lamentably  few.  As  regards  private 
schools,  what  has  been  said  in  the  case  of  boys’  schools 
applies  with  even  more  force  to  girls’.  Some  of  them  are 
excellent,  while  others  are  unsatisfactory  and  even  absolutely 
inefficient.  It  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  the 
more  expensive  schools  are  superior  to  the  less  expensive ; 
but  there  is  great  need  of  a common  standard  which  shall  , 
be  generally  applied,  so  as  to  enable  a parent  justly  to  [ 
discriminate  between  the  excellent,  the  good,  and  the  1 


inferior  schools.  A slight  step  in  this  direction  has  been 
a,ttempted  in  the  requirements  for  teachers’  registration  in 
schools  desirous  of  gaining  the  recognition  of  the  Board 
of  Education ; but  this  direct  testimony  to  the  teachers’ 
capabilities  is  only  an  indirect  evidence  of  a school’s 
merits.  And  just  because  the  day  when  private  schools 
for  girls  can  be  dispensed  with  is  far  distant  (even  if  such 
a thing  were  desirable),  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  for  according  public  recoguitiou 
to  such  schools  as  deserve  it — a matter  which  should  not 
be  impossible  if  public  funds  (for  the  provision  of  apparatus, 
etc.)  were  granted  to  those  private  schools  which  submit 
to  official  inspection  and  receive  favourable  reports. 
Meanwhile,  the  parent  is  left  to  exercise  private  judgment, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  tests  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  private  schools  for  boys  may  be  of 
considerable  assistance  in  this  task.  (See  p.  719). 

In  most  of  our  towns  of  any  size,  there  are  now  public 
schools  for  gii'ls  which  have  been  established  by  public 
bodies,  and  are  able  to  offer  a good  education  at  a moderate 
cost.  The  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Trust,  and  the 
Church  Schools  Company,  have  made  valuable  provision 
in  many  cases ; so  that,  except  in  rural  districts  or  the 
smaller  towns,  a parent  ought  to  be  able  to  procure  a good 
education  for  girls  at  a fee  of  between  9 and  16  guineas 
per  annum.  A full  list  of  these  schoo'is  may  be  seen  in  the 
EnglishwomoM' s Year-Book  (A.  & C.  Black).  Here  can  only 
be  appended  the  names  and  particulars  of  a few  of  these 
schools,  which  may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of  the 
rest : — 

The  High  Schools  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School 
Trust  (21  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.)  are 
intended  to  provide  for  girls  an  education  as  thorough  as 
that  received  by  boys  in  public  schools  of  the  highest  class. 
At  each  school  there  is  a preparatory  department  for 
children  under  seven ; at  schools  marked  (*)  there  are 
licensed  boarding-houses : the  entrance  fee  is  one  guinea, 
and  the  annual  fees  for  pupils  under  ten,  10  guineas ; for 
those  remaining  after  ten  and  for  pupils  entering  between 
ten  and  thirteen  £13  lOs. ; entering  after  thirteen  £16  lOs. 
The  Metropolitan  Schools  are  at  BlackheatK^  (Wemyss 
Road),  Bromley  (Elmfield  Road),  Clapham  ( High  School.* 
and  Modern  School,  both  on  Olapham  Common),  Dulwich’^ 
(Thurlow  Park  Road),  Highbury  and  Islington  (Canonbury 
Place),  Kensington"^  (St.  Alban’s  Road),  Hotting  Hill  and 
Bayswater  (Norland  Square),  Paddington  and  Maida  Vale 
(Elgin  Avenue),  East  Putney  (Carlton  Road  and  Upper 
Richmond  Road),  South  Hampstead  (MaresQeld  Gardens), 
Streatham  Hill  and  Brixton^  (Wavertree  Road)  Sydenham^ 
(West  Hill),  and  Wimbledon*  (Mansel  Road).  Outside  the 
Metropolis  there  are  schools  at  Bath*,  Birkenhead,  Brighton 
and  Hove*,  Carlisle,  Croydon,*  Dover*,  Gateshead,  Ipswich* , 
Liverpool*,  East  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Nonoich*,  Nottingham, 
Oxford*,  Portsmouth*,  Sheffield*,  Shrewsbury*,  Sutton*, 
Tunbridge  Wells*,  and  York, 

The  Church  Schools  Company  (Church  House,  Dean’s 
Yard,  Westminster)  charges  annual  fees  of  from  9 to  15 
guineas,  and  has  schools  at — 

Kensington  Park*,  Streatham,  and  Stroud  Green  in  the 
Metropolis;  and,  in  the  provinces,  at  Derby,  Durham,* 
Gloucester,  Guildford,  Hull,  Kendal,  Leicester,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Northampton,  Reading,  Reigate,  Richmond  (Surrey), 
si,  Albans*,  Sunderland,  Surbiton,  Wigan,  Yarmouth,  and 
York,  To  most  of  these  schools  Kindergarten  Departments 
are  attached  (fees,  6 guineas.) 

Various  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Sisterhoods 
supply  an  excellent  education  for  girls.  Mostly  there  is 
no  question  of  creed  for  admission,  nor  is  religious  instruc- 
tion given  where  not  desired ; still  the  religious  atmosphere 
must  have  its  influence,  although  no  bias  may  be  intention- 
ally imparted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sisters  are  mostly 
ladies  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of  education,  and 
the  example  of  their  culture  and  refinement  is  of  in- 
calculable value.  Among  the  Anglicans  there  are — 

In  the  Metropolis  St,  Mary’s  College,  Paddington,  and  the 
schools  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Church  (Randolph  Gardens, 
Kilbum),  at  Harlesden,  Kentish  Town,  Kilburn,  and  West 
Hampstead ; while  outside  the  Metropolis,  the  most  famous 
are  at  Clewer*  (Sisterhood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  fees 
from  60  guineas  in  St.  Stephen’s  College,  and  from  30 
guineas  in  St.  Stephen’s  High  School),  Ditchinghain* 
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(Sisterbood  ot  All  Hallows),  Ea^  Orinstead^  (St.  Margaret’s 
Convent : Sc.  Agnes’  School,  £o6  to  £60  ; St.  Margaret’s 
College,  £36),  and  Wantage  (Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  • St.  Mary’s  School,  40  to  60  guineas ; St.  Katharine’s 
School,  £30).  Here  should  be  named  the  Woodard  School 
for  Girls  at  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley  (£30-£60) ; St. 
Mary’s,  Abbots  Bromley  (24  guineas) ; St.  MichaeVs. 
Bangor  (£60-£75) ; and  St.  Winifred’s,  Bahgor  (£35-£42), 

Among  other  Metropolitan  Secondary  Schools  are ; — 
Ask^s  (the  Haberdashers'),  at  New  Cross  and  at  West 
Acton  ; the  Burlington  Middle,  Boyle  Street,  W. ; Catford 
and  Lewisham, ; Central  Foundation,  Spital  Square,  E.O. ; 
Cobom,  Bow ; Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster ; EoUiorn 
Estate,  Houghton  Street,  Strand  ; James  Allen’s,  Dulwich  ; 
Lady  Holies’,  Hackney ; Mary  Batchelor,  The  Grove, 
Camberwell ; Owen’s,  Islington ; Roan,  Greenwich  ; St. 
Martin’s,  Charing  Cross  Eoad ; and  St.  Saviour’s  and  St. 
OlavFs,  New  Kent  Koad. 

Of  schools  which  more  strictly  correspond  to  Public 
Schools  for  boys,  there  are  in  the  Metropolis : — 

Baker  Street  High  School’^  (tuition  18  to  24  guineas; 
board,  70  to  83  guineas  extra) ; Brondesbury  and  Kilbum 
High  School;  City  of  London  School  for  Girls,  Victoria 
Embankment ; Graham  Street  High  School*,  Eaton  Square 
(tuition  12  to  24  guineas ; board,  £80  to  £90  extra) ; 
North  London  Collegiate  School*,  (Prances  Mary  Buss 
Schools)  at  Sandall  Road,  N.W.  (founded  1850),  entrance 
fee  £1,  tuition  17  to  21  guineas,  board  51  to  70  guineas 
extra,  with  £350  a year  in  Scholarships,  besides  one  leaving 
scholarship  each  year  of  £50  for  three  years ; and  at 
Prince  of  Wales’  Road*,  (the  Camden  School),  tuition  9 
guineas ; Queen’s  College  School,  Harley  Street,  W.,  (12  to 
24  guineas);  and  St.  Paul's,  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith. 

Other  schools  for  girls,  which  merit  the  title  of  Public 
Schools,  and  receive  boarders,  are  at 

Bath  (High  School),  Berkhamsted,  Birkenhead,  Blackburn, 
Blackheath,  Bolton,  Ptoumemouth,  (High  School,  and 
Collegiate  School),  Bradford,  Brighton  (Eoedean'), 
Caver  sham  (Queen  Anno’s),  Chester  (Queen’s  School), 
Clifton,  Colwyn  Bay,  Ealing  (Princess  Helena  College), 
Edgbaston,  Exeter,  Grimsby.  Ipswich,  Leamington,  Leeds, 
Preston,,  Salisbury  (Godolphin),  Warwick  (King’s  High 
School),  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  Also  there  should  be 
named  the  Clergy  Daughters’  Schools  at  Bristol  (fees  £23 
on  nomination) ; CaMerton,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland 
(£28);  and  Warrington  (£20  to  £45);  Milton  Mount  College, 
Gravesend,  (for  daughters  of  Congregational  ministers, 
fees  from  £16);  St.  Margaret’s  School,  Twickenham  (for 
Naval  and  Marine  Officers’  daughters,  fees  £50),  and 
Lansdo^rn  Royal  School,  Bath  (for  Army  Officers’  daughters, 
fees  £45)  • Si.  Margaret’s,  Bushev,  Hertfordshire,  (Clergy 
Orphan  Corporation) ; St.  Catherine's,  Bramley ; and 
St.  Anne’s,  Redhill. 

Special  mention  should  bo  mado  of  two  Colleges  for 
Ladies  which  approach  the  rank  of  University  institutions. 
Queen’s  College,  Harley  Street,  London,  W.  (founded  in 
1848),  gives  a course  of  instruction  for  pupils  up  to  the  age 
of  20  or  even  higher,  with  the  intention,  not  of  preparing 
for  particular  examinations,  but  of  fitting  pupils  for  their 
duties  in  society : the  fees  are  30  guineas  a year  for  tuition, 
with  extras ; boarders,  76  guineas  extra.  The  Cheltenham 
Ladies’  College  (establish^  in  1854),  gives  special  pre- 
paration for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  courses  of  London 
University,  as  well  as  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local 
and  other  advanced  examinations,  and  has  highly  success- 
ful departments  in  Art,  Music,  and  nasties.  The 
fees  are  from  12  to  24  guineas  per  annum,  while  there  are 
14  boarding  bouses  whose  fees  vary  from  64  to  93  guineas. 
Each  year  there  is  awarded  at  least  one  scholarship  of 
from  £25  to  £46  at  St.  Hilda’s  Bail,  Oxford,  which  was 
originally  founded  to  receive  the  elder  students  of  Chelten- 
ham College, 

CNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

With  re^rd  to  the  Universities,  woman’s  triumph 
has  been  mmost  complete.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
women  are  examined  and  classed,  but  degrees  are  not 
yet  granted  them.  In  1896  the  proposal  was  made  at 
both  universities  to  admit  women  to  the  B.A.,  and 
was  reported  on  favourably  by  the  committees  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question.  But  in  each  case 
thd  committee’s  recommendation  was  subsequently  re- 
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jected  by  the  governing  body  of  the  university— -not  on 
the  ground  of  the  lack  of  merit,  but  simply  from  unwilh'ng- 
ness  to  admit  women  to  a share  in  the  government  of  the 
imiversity,  a result  which,  though  disowned  by  the  advocates 
of  the  change,  would  seem  naturally  to  follow ; for  the 
B.A.  would  lead  to  the  M.A.,  and  the  latter  might  be 
expected  to  confer  membership  of  the  Convocation  or 
Senate.  Still,  it  is  undoubtedly  a great  hardship  that 
women  students  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  should  be  placed 
at  a disadvantage  with  their  rivals  at  other  universities* 
who  are  entitled  to  place  after  their  names  the  letters  to 
mark  the  degrees  which  they  have  won.  At  the  other 
universities,  women  are  admitted  to  degrees  on  the  same 
terms  as  men,  almost  without  exception : London  Univer- 
sity led  the  way  in  1878 ; the  Scotch  Universities  followed 
suit  in  1892 ; and  Durham  in  1 895.  Trinity  College,  DubUn, 
also,  has  admitted  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
The  younger  universities  have  throughout  their  existence 
received  women;  and  the  University  of  Wales  admits 
them  to  a share  in  the  management  of  the  university,  exactly 
as  it  does  men.  In  most  cases  special  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  residence  of  women  students,  while  usually 
they  have  shared  the  tuition  offered  to  the  men  (though 
sometimes  they  have  their  own  lectures,  as  at  Cambridge 
and  Glasgow).  Account  has  already  been  given  of  the 
hostels  for  residence  under  the  headings  of  Durham 
University,  Manchester  University,  Liverpool  University, 
the  University  of  W’ales,  St.  Andrews  University,  Glasgow 
I University,  and  Edinburgh  University.  It  has  also  been 
explained  that  women  axe  admitted  equally  vith  men 
to  lectures,  though  no  special  provision  is  made  for  their 
residence,  at  cerriiin  Colleges  of  university  rank.  It  now 
only  remains  to  give  fuller  details  os  to  points  connected 
with  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  St.  Andrews 
Universities. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.  Women  are  admitted  to 
all  the  examinations  (pass  and  honours),  for  B.A.,  B.Mus., 
and  D.Mus,,  while  a special  honours  examination  is  held 
for  them  in  modem  languages,  but  they  are  not  admitted 
to  examinations  in  medicine.  They  are  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Council  of  the  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Women  (offices  at  the  Clarendon  Buildings,  Broad  Street, 
Oxford),  and  are  admitted  to  nearly  all  the  university  or 
college  lectures.  There  are  four  halls  of  residence  *,  Lady 
Margaret  Hall,  Somerville  College,  St.  Hugh’s  Hall,  and 
St.  Hilda’s  Hall.  Other  women  students  form  the  Society 
ot  Oxford  Home-Students  (like  the  Non-Collegiate  men 
students),  and  live  with  parents  or  guardians,  or  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  their  accommodation  in  private 
families  (for  about  2 guineas  a week),  or  in  lodgings 
(from  about  26s.  a week). 

1.  Lady  Margaret  Hall  was  founded  in  1879  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  with  full 
religious  liberty  for  the  members  of  other  deuomiaations. 
Ea^  student  has  a bed-sitting  room,  while  meals  are  served 
in  common  in  the  dining-haU.  The  Hall  charges  are  £76 
per  annum  inclusive  (except  personal  expenses,  and  tho 
tuition  fees  of  about  £28  per  annum,  which  have  to  be  paid 
to  the  Association),  but  two  students  sharing  the  same  room 
pay  £65  each-  Some  scholarships  of  from  £25  to  £50  for 
three  years  are  awarded  in  March  each  year.  For 
admission,  students  must  have  passed  Responsions,  or  one 
of  its  equivalents,  and  as  a rule  they  must  intend  to  read 
for  honours. 

2.  Somerville  College  was  founded  in  1879  as  Somerville 
Hall,  and  took  its  present  name  in  1894.  The  buildings 
consist  of  the  Old  Hall  (with  three  cottages  adjacent)  and 
the  West  Buildings,  thus  accommodating  72  students. 
The  inclusive  college  charges  are  from  £87  to  £93  per 
annum,  including  tuition ; each  student  has  a separate 
bed-sitting  room.  The  College  is  undenominational,  and 
students  are  expected  to  read  for  honours.  Responsions, 
or  some  equivalent  examination  (which  includes  two 
languages  and  mathematics),  is  taken  for  entrance ; in 
April  each  year  there  are  offered  two  scholarships  of  £50,  and 
one  or  more  exhibitions  of  £25  upwards,  all  for  threa 
years. 
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3.  St.  Hugh’s  Hall  was  founded  in  1886,  and  is  intended 
for  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  inclusive 
charge  (with  tuition)  is  £90  per  annum,  though  a few  small 
rooms  can  be  had  at  £80,  and  students  sharing  the 
same  room  pay  £70  each.  There  is  accommodation  for 
34  students,  but  there  is  no  staff  of  lecturers  separate  from 
those  of  the  Women’s  Association.  In  March  each  year 
a scholarship  of  £25  for  thi*ea  years  is  awarded,  and  every 
third  year  one  of  £40  open,  and  one  of  £40  for  pupils  from 
the  Worcester  High  School. 

4.  St.  Hilda’s  Hall  was  founded  in  1893  by  Miss  Dorothea 
Beale,  on  the  same  religious  basis  as  Lady  Margaret 
Hall.  The  fees  are  £75  per  annum,  with  tuition  extra ; 
there  are  several  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  some  of 
which  are  limited  to  pupils  from  the  Cheltenham  Ladies’ 
College. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  Women  are  admitted 
to  the  various  Tripos  or  Honours  Examinations  (with 
their  preliminary,  the  Previous  Examination) ; to  the 
Examination  in  Spoken  French  and  Spoken  German  (after 
passing  the  Mediasval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos) ; 
and  to  the  Examinations  for  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music, 
but  not  to  any  other  examination  for  a Pass  degree. 
There  are  two  residential  colleges  for  women — Girton  and 
Newnham. 

1.  Girton  College  was  founded  at  Hitchin  in  1869,  and 
moved  to  its  present  site  in  1873.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  150  students  beside  the  members  of  the  staff. 
Lectures  are  given  in  the  College  for  the  Mathematical  and 
Classical  Tripos,  Part  I. ; for  the  other  Triposes,  the 
students  usually  attend  the  university  and  inter-collegiate  j 
lectures.  The  inclusive  charges  (tuition  as  well)  are 
100  guineas  per  annum.  The  entrance  examination  is 
held  in  London  each  December,  and  at  Girton  in  March  and 
June  (the  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Senior  Local,  etc.,  are  recognised  as  substitutes). 
Numerous  scholarships  are  offered  at  entrance  (one  of 
£88  for  four  years,  one  of  £45  for  three  years,  two  of  £40 
for  three  years,  as  well  as  three  Clothworkers’  Company’s 
Exhibitions  of  £60  for  three  yesirs,  two  Drapers’  Company’s 
Scholarships  of  £50  for  three  years,  two  Goldsmiths’ 
Company’s  Exhibitions  of  £60  and  £40  for  three  years, 
and  one  Skinners’  Company’s  Scholarship  of  £50  for  three 
years),  while  there  ore  also  awarded  various  studentships 
and  prizes  at  different  times  in  the  three  years’  course. 

2.  Newnham  College  was  founded  in  1871,  and  consists 
of  three  Hails  (Sidgwick  Hall,  Clough  Hall,  and  Old  Hall), 
each  under  a Vice-Principal,  which  commumcate  with 
one  another,  and  eac’a  contains  between  50  and  60  students. 
Out-students  are  also  admitted,  either  those  who  live  with 
their  parents  or  guardians  in  Cambridge,  or  women  over 
30  years  of  age  who  for  special  reasons  are  allowed  to  live 
in  lodgings.  The  fees,  including  tuition,  are  £90  or  £96 
a year,  or  £105  for  a double  set  of  rooms.  Out-students 
pay  £38;  residence  in  the  Long  Vacation  costs  a guinea 
a week.  The  entrance  examination  is  held  at  Newnham 
in  June ; exemption  from  it  can  be  obtained  by  passing 
examinations  similar  to  those  accepted  at  Girton.  Thera 
are  various  entrance  scholarships  of  from  £35  to  £50  for 
three  years  offered  each  year  for  success  in  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examination ; also  one  of  £50  in  Classics, 
one  of  £50  in  Literature,  one  of  £40  and  one  of  £60.  There 
fire  besides  various  prizes  and  grants  to  students  in  need 
of  assistance  studentships  to  those  who  have  passed  their 
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Tripos  examination,  and  a Research  Fellowship  of  £100 
a vear  for  three  years. 

‘UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.  The  “ Schools  of  the 
University  ” for  women  are  Bedford  College,  the  Royal 
HoUoway  College,  and  Westfield  College.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  College  HnU,  Byng  Place,  Gordon  Square, 
providing  residence  for  forty  women  students  at  University 
College  or  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women; 
and  the  Women’s  Department  of  King's  College  at  13 
Kensington  Square,  with  a house  of  residence  at  King' 9 
Hall,  32  De  Vere  Gardens. 

1.  Bedford  College,  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  was 
founded  in  1849,  and  is  a School  of  the  University  in  Arts 
and  Science.  The  tees  for  the  University  courses  are  from 
27  to  50  guineas  a session  (3  terms  of  10  weeks  each),  while 
fees  for  special  lectures  are  from  1 J guineas  a term  upwards. 
Board  and  residence  are  provided  for  fifty  students  at  charges 
of  from  68  to  68  guineas  a year.  There  are  eight  entrance 
soholarships  of  from  30  guineas  to  £50  for  three  years,  two 
or  three  of  which  faU  vacant  each  year,  as  well  as  other 
scholarships  and  prizes. 

2.  The  Royal  Holloway  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey, 
was  built  by  the  munificence  of  ^lr.  Thomas  Holloway 
(1887),  to  accommodate  200  residents,  and  is  a School 
of  the  University  in  Arts  and  Science,  also  providing 
preparation  for  certain  of  the  honours  examinations  at 
Oxford,  or  permitting  students  to  follow  special  courses 
of  study.  There  is  an  entrance  examination,  whose 
equivalents  are  the  same  as  at  Newnham  College,  Gam  bridge. 
The  inclusive  terms  are  £100  a year,  and  to  non-residents 
£30.  Every  year  there  are  awarded  ten  to  twelve  entrance 
scholarships  of  from  £60  to  £60  for  three  years,  and  bursaries 
of  £30 ; for  students  who  have  completed  one  year’s  resi- 
dence there  are  every  year  twelve  Founder’s  Scholarships  of 
£30  for  two  years,  and  three  Driver  Scholarships  ot  £30  for 
three  years. 

3.  Westfield  College,  Finchley  Road,  Hampstead,  was 
established  in  1882,  and  is  a School  of  the  University  in 
Arts.  Its  religious  teacliing  is  “ strictly  Protestant,  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Chimch  of  England.” 
There  is  iiccommodation  for  44  students,  each  having  a 
separate  bed -room  and  sitting-room ; the  fees  are  100 
guineas  a year,  to  non-residents  £45.  Entrance  scholar- 
ships of  from  £40  to  £60  for  three  years  are  offered  every 
year.  The  entrance  examination  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Royal  Hollowav  College. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS.  The  L.L.A. 
diploma  for  women  was  devised  at  a time  when  women 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a degree  or  literary  title  at 
any  university,  but  it  is  still  recognised  as  a valuable 
testimonial  to  scholarship.  A candidate  has  to  pass  in 
seven  subjects,  except  that  honours  in  one  subject  is 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  a pass  in  two.  The  subjects 
are  those  taught  in  the  university,  with  the  addition  of 
Italian,  Astronomy,  Fine  Art,  Music,  and  Hygiene.  The 
subjects  can  be  taken  at  separate  examinations,  and  no 
residence  is  necessary.  The  examinations  are  held  at 
the  end  of  May  at  numerous  centres  (for  all  particulars 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The  University), 
the  fee  for  each  subject  being  a guinea,  with  a further  fee  of 
four  guineas  for  the  diploma.  ' 

N.  H. — For  further  information  regarding  the  Piducation 
of  Women  refer  to  Girls’  School  Year  Book  published  by 
Swan  Sonuenscheiu  & Co.,  at  2s.  Od.  net. 
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THE  PROFESSIONS. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

The  distinctive  tenets  of  the  various  religious  bodies 
amongst  us  will  most  conveniently  be  dealt  with  in  the 
article  on  Religions : here  we  will  take  these  differences 
for  granted,  and  simply  endeavour  to  show  what  steps  are 
necessary  for  one  who  wishes  to  enter  the  ministry  of  one  of 
these  bo^es.  Accordingly,  this  article  will  be  divided  into 
three  sections,  dealing  respectively  with  the  Ghurch  of 
England,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  more  important- 
Nonconformist  bodies. 

I 

1.  THE  CHIJB-OH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  include  the  sister  churches 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  educational  requirements 
for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England  depend  entirely 
on  each  individual  bishop’s  decision.  The  last  twenty  years 
have  witnessed  a marked  tendency  towards  a uniformity  of 
standard  in  the  various  dioceses,  and  this,  happily,  has  been 
due  to  the  laxer  dioceses  levelling  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
more  exacting.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  each 
bishop  has  full  power  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  conditions 
he  ordinarily  imposes,  or  to  increase  their  stringency,  and 
this  power  he  not  infrequently  exercises.  Consequently, 
any  candidate  for  the  ministry  should  at  an  early  date  place 
himself  in  communication  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
which  he  selects  (by  writing  to  his  domestic  chaplain  at  the 
Bishop’s  Palace),  and  thus  learn  what  exactly  will  be  de- 
manded in  his  own  case.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
requires  a man  to  be  at  least  twentv-threo  years  old  before 
he  is  ordained  Deacon,  and  twenty-tour  before  he  is  raised 
to  the  Priesthood.  As  a rule  bishops  are  unwilling  to 
ordain  any  one  after  he  is  30,  unless  he  can  show  good 
reason  for  having  so  long  deferred  his  candidature ; but 
this  limit  is  by  no  means  invariable,  even  in  dioceses 
where  it  is  stated  among  the  regulations.  Likewise  the 
bishop’s  discretion  alone  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  whether 
an  ordinand  must  have  a degree,  or  must  have  passed 
through  a theological  college,  &c.  Accordingly  we  com- 
mence by  giving  a list  of  the  dioceses  in  theUnited  Kingdom, 
adding,  in  brackets,  the  abbreviation,  or  ancient  name,  that 
the  bishop  mostly  uses  in  his  signature. 

DIOCESES.  1.  In  England:  (o)  Province  of  Canter - 
BTJBy: — Canterbury  (Gantuar),  London  (Londin),  Win- 
chester (Winton),  Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells  (Bath.  & 
Well.),  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Chichester  (Cicestr.),  Ely, 
Exeter  (Exon),  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln, 
Llandaff,  Norwich  (Norvic),  Oxford  (Oxon),  Peterborough 
(Petriburg),  Rochester  (Roffen),  St.  Albans  (Alban),  St. 
Asaph  (Asaph),  St.  Davids,  Salisbury  (Sarum),  Southwark, 
Southwell,  Truro  (Truron),  and  Worcester  (Wigorn).  (6) 
Province  op  York; — York  (Ebor),  Durham  (Dunelm), 
Carlisle,  Chester  (Cestr.),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Ripon,  Wakefield,  and  Sod  or  and  Man. 

2.  In  Scotland  : The  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
have  been  united  as  follows: — Aberdeen  and  Orkney; 
Argyle  and  the  Isles;  Brechin;  Edinburgh;  Glasgow  and 
Galloway ; Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness ; and  St.  Andrews, 
Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane. 

3.  In  Ireland  ; {a)  Province  of  Arimagh  ; Armagh ; 
Glogher ; Derry  and  Raphoe ; Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore ; 
Kilmore,  Elphin,  and  Ardagh ; Meath ; and  Tuam, 
Killala,  and  Achonry.  (b)  Province  of  Dublin 
Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare  ; Cashel,  Emby,  Water- 
ford, and  Lismore ; Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross ; Killaloe, 
Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh ; Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Agha- 
doe ; and  Ossory,  Leighlin,  and  Perns. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Church  of  England  is  nominally 
governed  by  Convocation,  but  nothing  is  legally  binding 


on  its  members  except  what  has  been  enacted  by 
Parliament.  The  Convocation  op  CANTEBBUfiV  consists 
of  two  Houses,  the  Upper,  comprising  the  bishops  of 
the  Province  under  their  archbishop ; and  the  Lower, 
whose  members  are  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  with 
three  proctors  from  each  diocese,  one  of  whom  is  electe<l  by 
the  cathedral  chapter  and  the  other  two  by  the  beneficed 
clergy.  The  Convocation  of  York  is  similarly  coiLsti- 
tuted,  except  that  in  the  Lowe.-  House  two  proctors  ara 
elected  by  the  clergy  of  each  archdeaconry  instead  of  by 
those  of  each  diocese. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  controlled  in 
matters  of  finance  (but  not  of  doctrine,  worship,  or 
discipline)  by  the  Representative  Church  Council,  which 
consists  of  the  bishops,  all  instituted  and  licensed  presbyters, 
diocesan  officials,  and  a lay  representative  from  each  con- 
gregation and  mission  in  the  Church. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (which  was  disestiblishcd  in 
1869)  is  governed  by  its  General  Synod  in  two  Houses — the 
Bishops,  and  the  Representatives  (208  clergy  and  416  lay- 
men.) This  Synod  elect  ■ and  controls  the  Representative 
Body  of  the  Church,  and  may  alter  or  abrogate  laws  or 
canons  or  any  act  of  the  diocesan  Synods.  The  Representa- 
tive Body  consists  of  the  two  archbishops  and  eleven  bishops, 
with  one  clergyman  for  each  of  the  tliirteen  dioceses  elected 
by  the  clerical  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
two  laymen  for  each  diocese,  elected  by  the  lay  members; 
and  thiiteen  co-opted  members.  This  Representative 
Body  controls  finance,  and  can  hold  Church  property  in 
trust,  and  is  really  an  executive  committee  of  the  Synod. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ORDINATION.  Any  one  do- 
siring  to  be  ordained  should  first  select  the  diocese  in  which 
he  wishes  to  work,  and  write  to  the  Bishop  at  least  thre« 
(in  some  dioceses  six)  months  before  the  proposed  date  of 
ordination.  (Ordinations  are  held  usually,  but  not  always, 
at  the  four  Ember  Seasons,  t.e.,  on  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Lent,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  about  tlie  end  of  September,  and 
on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  Day),  From  the  Bishop 
alone  can  the  candidate  learn  for  certain  whether  he  must 
(a)  be  a graduate  ; or  (6)  have  been  trained  at  a Theological 
College ; or  (c)  have  fulfilled  any  other  requirements. 
Usually  a B.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  must  produce 
certificates  of  having  attended  two  com’ses  of  lectures  by 
the  Divinity  Professors,  unless  he  has  taken  honours  in 
Theology,  or  spent  a yeai*  at  a Theological  College,  or  passed 
the  “ Universities’  Preliminary  ” [see  Schedule  B].  A 
graduate  of  Dublin  must  produce  his  DivinityTestimonium  ; 
a B.A.  of  Durham  must  produce  his  License  in  Theology ; 
a graduate  of  any  other  university  mostly  has  to  pass  the 
Universities’  Preliminary.  Non-graduates,  or  “ Literates,’* 
must  have  spent  two  years  at  least  at  a Theological  College 
(in  some  cases,  three  years),  which  period  of  residence  must 
be  preceded  by  passing  the  General  Entrance  Examination 
[see  Schedule  A],  and  is  usually  concluded  by  passing  the 
Universities’  Preliminary  Examination.  But  in  special 
cases  the  Bishop  may  be  willing  to  accept  other  qualifica- 
tions, and  should  one  bishop  refuse,  another  may  possibly 
accede.  If  the  Bishop  on  enquiry,  is  satisfied  with  the 
candidate’s  general  fitness  for  the  ministerial  office,  he  -will 
appoint  a time  for  a personal  interview  and  act  accordingly. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1909,  the  Upper  House 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  decided  that  eight  years 
from  that  date  Candidates  must  be  graduates  and  have 
been  trained  for  a year  at  least  at  a Theological  College. 

Some  time  within  this  preparatory  period  of  three  (or  six) 
months,  if  not  before,  the  candidate  must  procure  a “ title,” 
i.e.,  a nomination  to  a curacy  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  is  going  to  serve.  A post  on  the  staff  of 
certain  schools^  or  as  chaplain  in  some  institution,  will  often 
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provide  a sufficient  title ; but  a title  of  some  sort  is  indis- 
pensable, and  what  will  be  recognized  as  sufficient  the 
Bishop  alone  can  say.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  a first  curacy.  It  is  all-important  that  the  incum- 
bent should  be  himself  devout  and  earnest ; for  many  a 
ministerial  career  is  made  or  maned  by  the  character,  the 
pursuit  or  neglect  of  study  and  duty,  and  the  business-like 
habits  (or  the  reverse)  of  the  man  under  whom  the  novice 
first  works.  Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
curate  is  expected  to  retain  his  first  title  for  at  least  two 
years — the  year  of  his  diaeonate  and  the  first  year  of  his 
priesthood. 

About  six  weeks  before  the  day  of  ordination  the  candi- 
date has  to  transmit  to  the  Bishop’s  Registrar  the  following 
papers: — (1)  Certificate  of  baptism;  (2)  Testimonials  as 
to  character  and  attainments  from  the  college  at  which  he 
has  been  trained ; (3)  Certificates  of  his  degree  and  other 
necessary  qualifications ; (4)  Testimonials  as  to  character 
and  general  fitness  for  the  ministry  from  three  beneficed 
clergymen  to  whom  the  candidate  is  personally  known,  such 
testimonials  to  cover  the  previous  three  years,  or  such 
shorter  time  as  has  elapsed  since  the  candidate  left  college  ; 
and  (5)  Nomination  to  a curacy  by  the  incumbent.  Mostly 
about  four  weeks  before  the  ordination,  the  Bishop’s 
examination  is  held,  as  a rule  at  his  palace  [see  Schedule  C'J. 
Candidates  who  are  successful  in  this  examination  must 
get  their  Si  Quia  (public  notice  of  their  candidature,  to 
enable  any  one  to  object  to  their  fitness,  for  due  reason 
shown)  read  in  their  parish  church,  signed  by  its  minister, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Bishop’s  Registrar,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  common  for  the  three  or  four  days  previous  to 
ordination  to  be  spent  by  the  candidates  in  retreat  with  the 
Bishop,  free  from  any  distraction  or  outside  cares.  On  the 
day  of  ordination  the  candidates  assemble  in  clerical  attire, 
and  robed  in  cassock,  surplice,  and  hood ; and  they  make 
on  oath  three  declarations — (1)  of  general  assent  to  the 
Articles  and  Prayer-Book ; (2)  of  allegiance  to  the  King  ; 
and  (3)  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  Bishop. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  fuUy  here  of  admission  to  the 
Priesthood.  The  candidate  has  to  send  a testimonial  of 
character  signed  by  three  beneficed  clergymen  (for  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  ordination  as  a deacon),  and  to 
forward  the  Si  Quia ; while  he  has,  of  course,  to  pass  the 
Bishop’s  examination  (which  is  sometimes  in  two  parts,  one 
at  the  end  of  each  half-year ; but  sometimes  undivided, 
falling  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  diaeonate). 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  MINISTRY.  The  training  in  a 
Theological  College  falls  under  tliree  heads — devotional, 
intellectual,  and  practical.  As  to  the  devotional  train- 
ing, the  example  and  influence  of  the  Principal  and  Tutors, 
aided  bj^  the  general  tone  of  the  College,  are  important 
factors.  The  cultivation  of  good  and  regular  habits  in  the 
spiritual  life  is  the  very  raison  d’etre  of  the  College.  As  to 
INTELLECTUAL  PREPARATION,  uou- graduates  are  received 
as  probationers  at  many  of  the  colleges  and  prepared  for  the 
Central  Entrance  Examination ; but  the  two  years’  course 
of  study  only  commences  when  this  has  been  passed,  and 
concludes,  usually,  with  the  Universities’  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination. Graduates  are,  as  a rule,  expected  to  reside  for 
one  year,  but  they  are  often  received  for  shorter  periods. 
The  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  consists  of  reading  the  Lessons 
in  Chapel,  preaching  in  Chapel,  preparing  and  criticising 
sermon  outlines,  practising  speaking  in  debates,  receiving 
training  in  elocution  and  singing,  and  gaining  parochial 
experience  tlirough  Mission  services,  Sunday-School  teach- 
ing, catechizing,  visiting,  &o. 

The  inclusive  terms  per  annum  for  tuition,  board,  and 
furnished  rooms  are  mentioned  below,  the  only  extra 
charges  being  for  washing,  sometimes  for  fuel  and  lights, 
and  for  club  and  library  subscriptions  (about  15s.  a term). 
The  admission  fee  varies  from  £2  to  £5,  and  there  are  mostly 
three  terms  in  a year  of  ten  weeks  each.  Application  for 
admission  to  the  more  popular  colleges  has  often  to  be 
made  at  least  six  rnontiis  previously.  Bach  college  has 
a distinctive  hood  for  its  students  who  have  completed 
their  course.  The  regular  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
are  named  below,  but  the  various  Principals  are  often  able 
to  procure  additional  assistance  for  deserving  students  who 
are  in  pecuniary  need. 


Following  this  will  be  found  a list  of  Colleges  and  Insti- 
tutions devoted,  in  whole  or  part,  to  the  study  of  Theology 
and  the  training  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  They  are 
grouped  according  to  their  aims  into  four  classes  : — 

I*  Theological  Colieges,  most  of  which  are  closely 
associated  with  University  Teaching. 

[Those  marked  * are  for  graduates  only.  In  those 
marked  t the  students  (who  have  resided  two  years  and 
passed  ail  the  College  Examinations)  may  obtain  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  at  Durham  by  residing  three  terms  (i.e.  one  year) 
there,  and  passing  the  Final  Examination  in  Arts]. 

Aberdare  (St.  Michael’s,  founded  1892):  £70. 

tBiRKENHEAD  (St.  Aldan’s,  founded  1846) : £72 ; 
non-resident  £42 ; probationers  20  guineas  a term  or 
2 guineas  a week.  Four  bursaries  of  £30  to  graduates  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  three  of  £25  for  one  year  to  non-graduates 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  of  rekdence. 

^Cambridge  (Ridley  Hall,  founded  1880)  : £75  ; lectures 
only,  15  guineas.  Several  'oursaries  are  awarded.  Under- 
graduates of  the  university  can  attend  the  lectures. 

Cheshunt  (Bishop’s  College,  founded  1909).  For 
graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  for  A.  K.  C. 
Fees  £120  per  annum. 

temCHESTER  (founded  1839) : £90 ; non-resident  £35. 
Exhibition-s  of  £10  to  £20  awarded  to  necessitous  and 
meritorious  students. 

^■•CUDDESDON,  Oxon  (founded  1854)  : £120.  Exhibition 
of  £G0  for  organist.  Students  must  be  graduates. 

*Ely  (founded  1876)  : £120.  Bursaries  of  £20  to  £30. 

tniGHBURY  (St.  John’s  HaU,  the  London  College  of 
Divinity,  founded  1863  ; recognised  as  a school  in  Theology 
by  the  University  of  London  ; avowedly  “ Protestant  and 
Evangelical  ” ) : £75  ; non-resident  £30.  One  exhibition 
of  £30  and  one  of  £25. 

flSLE  OP  Man  (Bishop  Wilson  School,  Bishopscourt, 
Kirkmichael : re-founded  1879)  : £75  ; tuition  only,  30 
guineas.  One  scholarship  of  £10. 

‘■''Leeds  (Clergy  School,  founded  1876)  : £82  lOs. 

tLlCHPIELD  (founded  1857)  : £90  ; non-resident  £40  ; 
probationers  £30  a term,  or  £3  a week.  Exhibitions  of 
£15  to  £40  for  graduates,  and  of  £20  for  two  years  for  non- 
graduates. 

‘-‘Lincoln  (Scholae  Cancellarii,  founded  IS  74):  £S1  ; 
non-resident  £30.  Two  bursaries  of  £60  for  graduates, 
six  of  £40  for  rivo  years  for  non-graduates. 

Oxford  (St.  Stephen’s  House,  founded  1S76):  60 

guineas  ; one  exliibition  of  £13. 

•^Oxford  (Wyclili'e  Hall,  founded  1S7S) ; £95.  An 
Exhibition  Fund  to  help  necessitous  students. 

*RirON  (Eipon  College):  £75  for  three  Terms  of  101 
weeks  each.  Exhibitions  of  from  £15  to  £30  a year  for 
one  or  two  years. 

SAIJSBURY  (founded  1860) : £120 ; four  exhibitions  of 
£10.  Graduates  one  year  ; non-graduates  two  years. 

*Wells  (founded  i840) : £100 ; exhibition  of  £30  for 
organist, 

IT.  Theological  Institutions  with  special  characteristics : 

fBlRMlNGHAM  (Queen’s  College) : £75  first  year,  £6.3 
second  year  ; non-residents,  w’ho  must  live  at  home  or  with 
friends,  21  guineas ; tuition  for  probationers,  3 guineas  a 
term.  Help  is  given  for  the  B.A,  course  of  the  University 
of  Birmingham. 

Crankier  Theological  College,  Bimslem,  distinctly 
Protestant  in  character.  Men  are  here  prepared  for  passing 
the  entrance  examination  of  the  Durham  University,  and 
are  assisted  financially  both  here  and  at  Durham  in  getting 
the  necessary  education  for  the  ministry. 

HOOTON  PAGNELL,  Doncaster  (St.  Chad’s  Hostel).  The 
Principal  endeavours  to  find  financial  assistance  for  all 
men  who  satisfactorily  demonstrate  their  vocation  to 
Holy  Orders.  Successful  students  are  prepared  in  tlieir 
first  year  either  for  the  Durham  Arts  Matriculation  or  the 
Central  Entrance  Examinations.  Those  who  pass  the 
former  proceed  at  once  to  St.  Chad’s  Hall,  Durham, 
while  those  who  pass  the  latter  remain  for  another  year 
at  Hooton  Pagnell,  and  then  proceed  for  a final  year  to 
a Theological  College  selected  for  them. 

Kelham,  near  Newark  (House  of  the  Sacred  Mission, 
transferred  from  Mildenhall).  Maintenance  and  tuition 
are  almost  free,  and  as  a rule  for  five  years,  but  students 
are  expected  aifter  ordination  to  re-pay  the  cost  of  their 
training  (up  to  £250)  out  of  their  stipends.  While  in  resi' 
dencG  they  have  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  Community, 
which  they  may  join,  but  they  are  not  asked  to  do  so. 
Other  students  are  prepared  for  manual  work  in  the 
Foreign  Mission  Field. 

*MANCHBSTEa  (Ordsall  Hall,  near  Salford,  given  by 
Earl  Egertoa  of  Tatton  to  be  a Clergy  S«fiool);  £80. 
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Some  bursaries  of  £50.  Intended  to  deepen  the  devotional 
life  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  providing  special 
preparation  for  the  B.D,  course  of  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester  (after  a two  years’  course  of  study). 

Manchertrr  (Scholae  Episcopi),  provides  instruction  for 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  who  have  passed  the  Central 
Entrance  Examination,  at  a nominal  charge  of  £1  a term. 
The  lectures  are  given  in  the  West  Porcii  of  the  Cathedral 
by  some  of  the  Cathedral  and  City  clergy,  and  direction  in 
pastoral  work  is  also  provided.  Apply  to  the  Bishop’s 
Secretary. 

MiUFlFLD,  near  Wakefield  (Community  of  the  Besurrec- 
tion\  also  trains  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  course 
is  three  years  in  Arts  follov/ed  by  two  years  in  systeiriatic 
Theology.  The  college  is  intended  for  men  from  all  dosses, 
and  as  far  as  possible  provides  maintenance  and  tuition, 
free  of  charge,  for  men  who  would  otherwise  be  debarred 
from  fulfilling  their  vocation. 

*Newcastle-on-Tynr  (the  Bishop’s  Hostel) : £75. 
Some  exhibitions  of  £10  to  £35.  Students  are  required  to 
serve  the  first  two  years  of  their  ministry  in  the  dio<’ese. 

III.  Missionary  Colleges.  These  mostly  give  a three 
years’  course,  which  leads  up  to  the  Universities’ 
Preliminary  Examination.  Suitable  instruction  is  also 
given  in  medicine  and  handicrafts,  such  as  printing  or 
carpentry,  music,  riding,  &o. 

tBuRGH,  Lincoln,  (St.  Paul's,  founded  187S) : £45,  as 
the  College  defrays  the  cost  of  tuition  (£20) ; there  is  no 
fixed  entrance  examination. 

fCANTERBURY  (St.  Augustine’s,  founded  1848) : £50. 
Numerous  scholarships  and  studentships  of  £16  to  £50. 

tDOROHBSTER,  near  Wallingford  (SS.  I’eter  and  Paul, 
founded  1878);  £60.  Six  exhibition?  of  £20. 

flSLINQTON  (Church  Missionary  College,  founded  1825)  : 
cost  of  training  defrayed  for  accepted  candidates  who  need 
help.  Four  years’  course  for  those  seeking  Orders,  two 
years  for  lay  evangelists. 

Warminster  (St.  Boniface,  founded  1860):  £52. 

IV.  Colleges  with  Special  Classes  in  Theology.  Tlie 
following  offer  a general  education,  with  special  facilities 
for  the  study  of  Theology : — 

Cambridge  (Clergy  Training  Schooll.  Graduates  can 
become  members  (6  guineas  a term);  undergraduates 
are  received  as  associates  (1  guinea  a year),  though  they 
continue  to  share  in  the  life  of  their  respective  colleges. 
The  lectures  cover  the  ground  of  the  Universities’  Pre- 
liminary Examination,  and  direction  is  given  in  pastoral 
work,  &c.,  while  the  devotional  life  is  specially  cultivated. 

tKiNG’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON  (a  recognised  school  of  the 
University  of  London),  provides  a two  years’  course  for  its 
Theological  Associateship  (A.K.C.),  and  one  of  three  yearn 
for  Hie  London  B.D.,  but  these  courses  may  be  arranged  to 
proceed  contemporaneously.  Instead  of  the  two  years’ 
day  course,  three  years  of  evening  classes,  followed  by  one 
year  of  day  classes,  may  be  substituted.  Pees  : 30  guineas 
per  annum  for  day  classes.  £18  for  evening  classes,  besides 
matriculation  fee  of  5 guineas.  There  is  a Hostel  for 
residence  at  42  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.  The  charge 
for  board  and  lodging  is  25s.  per  week.  There  are  six 
exhibitions  of  £50  for  one  year,  and  five  of  £20  for  two 
years,  besides  many  others. 

Lampeter  (St.  David’s  College),  affiliated  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities.  It  has  the  right  of  conferring' 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.D.,  and  a Licentiate  in  Divinity. 
Fees  for  resident  students  can  be  brought  down  as  low  as 
£50  (inclusive) ; for  non-residents  £22.  This  is  quite  regard- 
less of  help  from  scholai'sliips  and  exhibitions,  the  total 
annual  value  of  which  is  over  £500.  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  can  obtain  the  same  practical  training  as  in  a 
Theological  College,  and  qualify  in  two  years. 

fEDiNBURGH  (the  Theological  College  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland ; founded  in  1810,  transferred  to 
Glenalmond  in  1848,  and  brought  back  to  Edinburgh  in 
1876).  Tuition  fee  £24  a year ; board  and  residence  can 
be  procured  in  the  Principal’s  Hall  for  £1  78.  6d.  a week. 
There  are  numerous  bursaries,  ranging  up  to  £120,  some 
of  which  are  confined  to  Scotsmen.  The  preparation  is 
intended  for  those  seeking  English  Orders,  as  well  as  those  - 
seeking  Scotch. 

Dltiham  Univebsity  confers  a Licentiate  in  Theology 
(L.  Th.)  after  two  years’  residence.  The  examination  for 
admission  as  a student  in  theology  is  the  Central  Entrance 
Examination,  and  there  are  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  After  one  extra  term’s  residence,  a L.  Th.  can 
proceed  to  the  B.A.  In  theology  are  awarded  annually 
two  scholarships  of  £70  and  two  of  £30. 

Dublin  Univep,sity  (T.O.D.)  provides  an  excellent 
course  in  Divinity,  success  in  which  is  expected  from 
candidates  for  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Ireland. 


EXHIBITIONS.  A few  further  particulars  may  oe  useful 
as  to  sources  of  assistance  for  necessitous  candidatea 
for  Holy  Orders.  The  exhibitions  offered  by  various  City 
Companies,  and  many  other  similar  one.8,  have  been  men- 
tioned (p.  721)  in  the  article  on  Education.  The  Tancred 
Charities  provide  four  Divinity  Scholarships  of  £50  to 
£100  at  Christ’s  College.  Cambridge  (apply  to  the  Secretary, 
28  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ).  The  Cholmondeley 
Charities  augment  certain  Postmasterships  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  grant  £800  a year  in  universitv  ex- 
hibitions to  sons  of  clergymen  (apply  to  the  Treasure* 
Corporation  House,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.).  The 
Wordsworth  Studentships  of  £40,  and  the  Steel 
Studentships  of  £30  to  £40,  are  to  encourage  C’ambridgo 
graduates  in  honours  to  continue  their  theological  studies 
(apply  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity).  The  Cam- 
bridge Graduates  Ordination  Fund  gives  exhibitions  of 
about  £26  with  a similar  object  (apjily  to  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity).  The  Camrridoe  Ci.erical  Edu- 
cation Society  aids  resident  undergraduates  in  unfore- 
seen difficulties  (apply  to  the  Secretary  Sidney  Su^.^ex 
College).  The  Ordination  Candidates’  Exhibh  ion  Fund 
gives  exhibitions  to  students  already  in  residence  at  Oxtoid, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  or  a Theological  College,  and  also 
endeavours  to  introduce  necessitous  ca-ses  to  wealthy 
patrons,  whereby  help  of  £30  up  to  even  £90  a year,  may 
be  obtained  (a[)p!y  to  the  Secretary,  Albany  Buildings, 
39  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.).  The  Bristol 
Clerical  Education  Society  assists  candidates  of 
Evangelical  principles  at  the  universities  (apply  to  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  CTiapman,  St.  Nathanael’s  Vicarage,  ihi^^tol),  a?  does 
the  Elland  Society  (apply  to  Canon  Lamb.  Clapham 
Vicarage,  Lancaster).  The  London  Clerical  Educatio.v 
Society  spends  nearly  £800  a year  in  aid  (apply  to  the 
Rev.  H.  l'\  S.  Adams,  The  Vicarage,  Streatham  Common, 
S.W.).  ITiere  arc  diocesan  societies  to  help  local  candidates 
in  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  Carlisle,  Exeter,  St.  Albans,  and 
Worcester,  while  lielp  to  missionary  candidates  is  given 
through  tho  Missionary  Associations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Eamest  candidates  for  H0I3’  Orders  of  insufficient 
means  for  the  cost  of  a university  education,  are  advised  to 
applj’  for  information  ns  to  financial  assistance  to  the 
Principal  of  St,  Chad’s  Hall,  Durham. 

SCHEDULE  A.  CENTr,AL  Entrance  Examination  for 
Non-Graduate  Students  in  Theological  College.s.  It  has 
been  explained  that  the  two  years’  training  in  a Theological 
College  required  of  non-graduates  can  only  reckon  from  the 
time  when  this  examination  has  been  passed,  though  several 
Colleges  will  admit  students  on  probation,  and  give  them 
the  preparation  necessary  for  this  examination,  if  they  are 
ready  to  spend  tho  extra  time  and  money  thus  involved. 
The  council  which  manages  the  examination  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  Bishops  and  Principals  of  Theological 
Colleges,  with  the  Examiner.^  (who  are  appointed  by  the 
two  Arohbishopis  and  the  Principals).  The  examination  is 
held  three  times  a year — on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
in  the  week  beginning  with  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  tho 
last  week  of  July,  and  in  the  first  week  of  December. 
Candidates  have  to  apply,  at  least  a month  previously,  to 
tho  Principal  of  the  College  they  have  selected  (or  of  the 
College  at  which  the^’’  are  already  residing),  and  have  to  pay 
a fee  of  ISs.  The  following  are  accepted  as  equivalents  : — 
The  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Certificate ; 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  Higher  Certificate  ; 
the  London  University  Matriculation,  if  Latin  and  Greek 
were  taken ; Eesponsions  at  Oxford  , the  Previous  at 
Cambridge,  Part  L and  Part  H. ; or  the  title  of  Associate 
in  Arts  at  any  of  the  University  Colleges  of  England, 
provided  that  the  candidate  passed  in  Latin  and  Gre^ 
(See  the  section  on  the  Universities  in  the  article  on  Educa- 
tion). 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Entrance  Exami- 
nation, we  give  the  subjects  for  1909 : — 

Plato’s  Apology  of  Socrates ; Cassar  Be  Bello  Gallico, 
IV.  and  V. ; Scripture  History  ; St.  Mark,  for  translation 
and  interpretation ; Outlines  of  English  History : and 
Euclid,  Book  I.,  or  Elementary  Logic.  The  Examiners 
have  ttiG  power  to  recommend  to  the  Principals  for  admis- 
sion to  a three  years’  course  candidates  for  whom  they  deem 
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the  ordinary  two  years’  course  an  insufficient  preparation. 
Copies  of  previous  examination  papers  can  be  procured 
from  Dcigiiton,  Bell,  & Co.  (Trinity  Street,  Cambridge), 
price  Is. : and  any  further  details  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  Secretary,  Duhvich  College,  S.B. 

SCHEDULE  B.  Univeusities’  Preltitotart  Exam- 
ination of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  This  examination 
has  to  be  passed  by  (1)  all  graditates,  except  those  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  who  produce  their  divinity  testimonials,  or 
take  honours  in  Theology,  or  spend  a year  at  a Theological 
College ; and  also,  except  Dublin  graduates  who  have  their 
divinity  testimonium,  or  Durham  graduates  who  have  their 
license  in  theology  ; (2)  non-graduate  members  of  Theological 
Colleges  who  have  reached  the  last  term  of  their  two  years’ 
(or  other  period  of)  residence,  for  whom  it  serves  as  a leaving 
examination,  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  College 
Testimonial  required  by  the  Bishops  for  ordination  ; and  (3) 
any  other  'persons,  whom  individual  Bishops  are  prepared  to 
ordain,  to  whom,  consequently,  they  give  a nomination 
admitting  to  the  examination.  The  council  controlling  the 
examination  consists  of  the  Divinity  Professors  and  two 
graduates  in  Divinity  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with 
one  Examining  Chaplain  from  each  Bishop.  The  exami- 
nation is  held  twice  a year,  about  the  beginning  of  April  and 
of  October.  The  centres  hitherto  have  been  Birkenhead, 
Canterbury,  Chichester,  Edinburgh,  Lampeter,  Lincoln, 
London  (St.  John’s,  Highbury,  in  April ; King’s  College,  in 
October),  Manchester,  Truro,  and  Warminster.  Candi- 
dates have  to  pay  a fee  of  25s.,  and  to  send  in  their  appli- 
cations before  March  Ist  or  September  1st.  To  show 
the  nature  of  the  examination  we  give  the  subjects 
recently  set: — 

The  Bible  (general  contents) ; Old  Testament,  Psalms 
cvii.-cl.,  and  2 Samuel ; New  Testament  (in  Greek),  St.  Mark 
and  1 Corinthians;  Creeds  and  Thirty-Nine  Articles; 
Prayer  Book  (liistory  and  contents)  ; Ecclesiastical  History, 
of  the  whole  Church  to  451  A D.,  and  of  the  English  Church 
' tol702  A.D.;  Zaft'n,  St.  Augustine,  in  Johannis  Evangelium, 
Tract  Ixvii.-lxxix.,  with  a passage  for  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position ; and  Elementary  Hebrew  (optional),  with  2 Samuel 
vi.,  vii.,  xi.,  xii.,  and  xviii.  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  names  of  candidates  who  pass  are  placed  alpha- 
betically in  three  classes,  while  an  asterisk  is  awarded  to 
those  who  do  creditably  in  the  Hebrew.  Copies  of  previous 
examination  papers  can  be  procured  from  Deighton,  BeU 
& Co,  (Trinity  Street,  Cambridge),  price  Is.  (post  free  13 
stamps), 

SCHEDULE  C.  The  Bishop’s  Examination  for  Candi- 
dates for  the  Diaconate.  The  subjects  vary  in  details 
according  to  the  diocese,  and  the  special  books  are  changed 
each  year  (but  in  most  cases  they  are  so  chosen  that  the 
special  books  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  and  for  the 
Bishop’s  Examination  coincide).  A knowledge  of  Hebrew 
is  always  optional,  but  of  Latin  and  Greek  compulsory, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  work  in  the  Mission 
Field,  Greek  is  sometimes  dispensed  with.  The  papers  that 
are  of  the  most  importance  are  the  general  ones  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Subjects  recently  set  in  the  diocese 
of  London,  which  may  be  taken  as  a typical  example,  are 
as  follows,  the  authors,  which  vary  from  year  to  year,  being 
placed  in  brackets: — (1)  Old  Testament:  General  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  and  interpretations ; Special  book 
[1  Samuel] ; Hebrew  (optional)  [text  of  1 Samuel  vii.-xvi.]. 
(2)  New  Testament'.  General  knowledge  of  the  contents  and 
interpretations  ; Special  books  [St.  Mark  and  Galatians]  in 
Greek  ; the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  Greek  (oral  exami- 
nation) f3)  Prayer-Book  and  History  : History  and  con- 
tents of  the  IJook  of  Common  Prayer;  History  of  the  English 
Church  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.’  (4)  The  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  (6)  Waierland  on  the  Eucharist  (an  edition 
is  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press).  (6)  Latm  : 
St.  Augustine  [In  Jobannis  Evangelium,  Tract  Ixvii.- 
lxxix]  ; Latin  Prose  Composition  (a  continuous  passage  of 
about  twenty  lines  length).  (7)  Evidences — such  books  as 
Paley’s  Evidences  or  Row’s  Manual  of  Christian  Evidences 
being  suggested.  As  to  the  examination,  full  information 
can  always  be  obtained  from  the  Bishop’s  Resident  Chaplain, 
who  will  often  recommend  books  for  reading,  or  name  the 
BQoet  useful  editions  of  the  authors.  In  many  oases  the 
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Bishops  draw  up  a hst  of  books  on  the  various  subjects  for 
the  use  of  candidates. 


2.  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
organized  under  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  who 
has  under  him  fifteen  diocesan,  or  rather  sufi'ragan, 
bishops.  In  Scotland  there  are  two  Archbishops — 
(1)  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  (2)  Glasgow — and  four 
suffragans.  In  Ireland  there  are  four  Archbishops — Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam — with  twenty-four  suffragans. 
No  advantage  would  be  gained  by  giving  any  account  of  the 
training  given  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  priesthood  and 
minor  orders ; for  their  system  is  eminently  characterized 
by  the  consideration  of  vocation  as  the  essential  for  Holy 
Orders,  and  the  disregard,  or  rather  the  surmounting,  of  all 
difficulties  of  birth,  station,  poverty,  &c.  We  append 
a list  of  their  ecclesiastical  training  institutions : — 

BZairs,  Aberdeen,  St.  Mary’s.  Drumcondra.  All  Hallows, 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Everton.  Liverpool,  St.  Edward’s. 
Ilawkesyard,  Bugeley,  St.  Thomas’s  Formal  College. 
Hereford.  St.  Michael’s  Priory.  Leeds,  St.  Joseph’s  Semi- 
nary. Maynooth,  St.  Patrick’s  College.  Mill  Hill,  St. 
Joseph’s  for  Foreign  Missions.  Oscott,  Birmingham.  St. 
Mary’s.  St.  Asaph.  St.  Bueno’s.  Upholland,  Lancashire, 
St.  Joseph’s.  Ushaw,  Durham,  St.  Cuthbert’s.  Ware. 
St.  Edmund’s. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  St.  Edmund’s  House, 
Cambridge,  which  was  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
1890,  to  give  an  advanced  University  education  to  men 
already  in  Orders,  or  about  to  take  Orders. 

3.  THE  NONCONFORMIST  BODIES. 

Several  of  these  denominations  do  not  have  a 
‘professional  ministry,  which  is  all  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with.  Some  are  rather  inchned  to  distrust  the 
existence  of  such  a ministry,  as  tending  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  a spiritual  call,  and  leading  to  excessive  centraU- 
zation  and  organization.  Consequently,  much  ministerial 
work,  such  as  that  of  local  preachers,  class-leaders,  &c.,  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  a few  general  remarks 
as  to  the  more  highly  systematized  ministries  may  be  made. 

With  the  CoNGREQATiONALiSTS,  for  example,  a candidate 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old,  and  must  have  been 
a member  of  his  chm-ch  for  over  a year.  He  must  be  recom- 
mended for  the  ministry  by  his  church  and  its  pastor.  On 
proceeding  to  college  he  must  answer  a paper  of  questions 
which  will  be  sent  to  him;  and  much  importance  is  attached 
to  any  signs  he  may  have  given  of  preaching  ability,  and 
to  any  active  work  he  may  have  done  for  his  church.  He 
must  also  submit  a satisfactory  medical  certificate. 

After  passing  an  entrance  examination  (usually  held  in 
June),  of  about  the  standard  of  the  London  University 
Matriculation  (or  presenting  a certificate  of  an  equivalent 
examination),  he  is  admitted  to  college  as  a probationer  for 
three  or  six  months.  Then,  if  his  aptitude  is  demonstrated, 
he  settles  down  to  his  course  of  training.  If  not  a graduate, 
he  often  begins  by  devoting  three  years  to  the  obtaining  a 
degree  in  arts,  followed  by  three  years’  study  in  Theology. 
Frequently  the  former  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  regulations 
are  always  elastic  enough  to  suit  the  special  circumstances 
or  abilities  of  any  individual  candidate.  Often  there  are  no 
fees  for  board,  residence,  or  tuition,  but  the  church  re- 
commending the  candidate  is  required  to  contribute  (by 
annual  collections,  &c.)  a certain  sum  towards  the  cost  of 
his  training.  In  other  cases,  the  candidate  or  his  friends 
have  to  guarantee  such  a sum  as  the  committee  deem  they 
can  afford. 

Let  us  take  the  Wesleyans  as  another  instance.  A candi- 
date for  the  ministry  must  be  nominated  ’oy  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Circuit  in  which  he  resides  at  its  March 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Having  received  the  recommendation 
of  the  Meeting,  he  has  to  preach  a trial  sermon  before  three 
ministers  of  his  district,  who  report  the  result  to  the 
District  Synod.  In  April  is  held  the  Preliminary  Exami- 
nation, the  general  paper  on  the  Bible  being  required  of  all 
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cacdiJates,  ’out  the  literary  paper  (composition,  grammar 
and  analysis,  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic)  need  not 
be  taken  by  graduates  or  those  who  have  passed  a recog- 
nized equivalent  examination.  In  May  there  follows  an 
oral  examination  before  the  district  Synod — chiefly  to  test 
personal,  rather  than  intellectual,  qualifications.  A second 
trial  sermon  has  now  to  be  preached,  and  a written  sermon 
sent  in  to  the  General  Examination  Secretary.  In  July  a 
second  written  examination  is  held  at  one  of  the  colleges, 
(comprising  a further  literary  paper  and  a paper  on  Christian 
doctrine),  and  the  candidate  has  to  undergo  a medical  ex- 
amination and  appear  before  the  “ July  Committee  ” of 
ministers,  which  body  recommends  his  acceptance  or  re- 
jection by  the  Conference.  Tho  Conference  makes  its 
decision  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  successful 
candidates  are  expected  to  enter  on  residence  at  College  in 
September.  The  cost  of  maintenance  at  college  is  £30  a 
year,  and  of  tuition  £35.  If  unable  to  meet  this  expense, 
the  candidate  has  to  make  a confidential  statement  (to  the 
July  Committee)  of  his  means,  showing  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  maintenance  charge  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  what  financial  assistance  he  requires  ; rarely  does  expense 
bar  the  path  of  a well-qualified  candidate.  The  coui’se  at 
college  is  for  three  or  four  years,  during  which  the  students 
have  frequent  preaching  engagements  on  Sundays  made  for 
them.  Then  follows  a four  years’  ministerial  probation  as 
a preacher  on  trial  in  a circuit,  at  the  end  of  which  time  tho 
candidate  is  ordained  and  received  into  full  connexion. 

In  making  a list  of  the  Theological  Colleges  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  bodies,  we  mention  first  three  colleges  closely 
connected  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (though  not  con- 
stituent members  of  those  universities),  then  the  Metro- 
politan colleges,  and  lastly  the  provincial  ones. 

When  a sum  is  specified  in  the  following  list  of 
Colleges,  it  is  the  amount  thus  required  per  annum  ; and  if 
it  is  called  inclusive,  it  represents  ail  payments  (board, 
residence,  tuition.  &c.),  except  those  ot  a purely  personal 
character. 

I.  Theological  Colleges  connected  with  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge : — 

Manchester  college,  Oxford  (does  not  insist  upon  the 
adoption  of  particular  doctrines) : three  years’  coiirse  for 
“ regular  ” students,  who  must  be  graduate  candidates  for 
the  ministry  of  some  Christian  body  ; “ special  ” students 
are  admitted  for  varying  periods  to  study  theology.  All 
have  to  matricnlate  in  the  University.  Each  year  four 
exhibitions  of  £40  for  three  years  ; also  four  of  £75  for  three 
years  to  undergraduates  of  Oxford  (or  of  £50  to  other 
undergraduates)  who  intend  to  enter  Manchester  College 
after  graduation, 

Mansfield  College,  Oxford  (Congregational).  No 
fees : non-residential,  but  students  must  reside  in  licensed 
lodgings,  and  if  graduates  of  other  universities  must  matric- 
ulate at  Oxford.  Some  undergraduates  are  received,  and 
allowed  to  join  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  until 
graduation.  Three  years’  course  : scholarships  (3)  of  £60 
for  graduates  who  are  reading  theology  and  (2)  of  £60  for 
undergraduates  : exhibitions  up  to  £50. 

Westminster  College,  Cambridge  (Presbyterian 
Church  of  England : founded  in  London  in  1844,  moved 
to  Cambridge  in  1899).  £45  inclusive;  private  students 
belonging  to  other  denominations,  £75.  ITiree  years’ 
course  : one  scholarship  of  £50  for  three  years,  three  of  £30, 
four  of  £25,  and  minor  bursaries.  Also  for  undergraduates 
of  any  university  who  intend  to  enter  Westminster  College 
after  graduation,  there  are  tenable  thefollowingscholarships 
for  three  years — two  of  £40,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £25,  and 
three  of  £20. 

II.  Metropolitan  Theological  Colleges.  (Those  marked 
% are  recognised  schools  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
London.) 

JHAckney  College,  Einchley  Eoad,  Hampstead  (Oon- 
gregationalist : but  receives  any  “members  of  Cliristian 
Churches  ” ) : £15  inclusive.  Two  or  three  years’  literary 
course  for  non-graduates,  followed  by  three  years’  theo- 
logical course.  Two  entrance  exhibitions  of  £18,  and 
scholarships  of  £28  and  £25,  and  smaller  ones. 

JNew  College,  Hampstead  (Congregational).  The 
Arts  classes  of  New,  Hackney,  and  Regent’s  Park  Colleges 
meet  in  combination  at  New  College.  Ministerial  students 
in  the  Theological  course  have  all  fees  remitted.  Eivo 
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I scholarships  of  £30  for  tbreeyear.s,  one  of  £3 5 for  three  reare, 
one  of  £55  for  one  year,  and  exhibitions  of  £30,  £25.  and 
, £20. 

PASTOR’S  COLLEGE,  Temple  Street,  Newington,  S.E. 
(Calvinistic  Baptist).  Students  are  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  College  funds  according  to  their  ability.  Only  those 
who  have  already  had  experience  in  preaching  aro 
received. 

JREGKNT’S  park  COLLEGE  (Baptist).  £50  inclusive;, 
or  less  according  to  ability.  Three  years’  course  for  London 

B.D. 

^Richmond.  Surrey  (Wesleyan).  Three  years : only 
admits  candidates  accejded  by  the  Conference ; f hicliy 
for  mis-sionary  candidates. 

III.  Provincial  Theological  Colleges  (those  marked 
arc  approved  Theological  Colleges  of  the  University  of 
Wales) 

ABliRDltEN  (United  Free  Oiiurch,  Presbyterian).  Abo’.U. 
£650  a year  in  .■'cholarsliips : two  fellowships  of  £5o  to 
fourth-year  students. 

IIAbery.stwtth  (Calvinistic  Methodist),  induuir.':; 
Trevocca  College.  Talgartl). 

^Bala  (Calvinist  iletho  Mst).  Pree  to  Calvinist  Metho- 
dists, to  others  £5.  Three  years  : four  scholarships  of  £50, 
a'4d  many  others. 

^Bangor  (Baptist).  No  fees.  Arts  students  atten  J 
T.'niver.sity  College,  Bangor. 

®i  Bangor  (Independent  College  ; CongregationalJst). 

Belfast  (ilethodist) : 44  guineas  inchtsive.  Corrected 
with  the  College  is  MczUtlmr  Hall,  a first-grade  boardh'  .- 
school  for  girls. 

Belfast  (i’resbyteri.an) : two  guineas  for  each  ' Ir.s 
taken  ; free  residence,  (fee.,  for  forty  students.  h yeai 
twenty  scholarships  of  £10  lo  £25. 

Br.vdfokd  (Yorkshire  United  Independent  C-ollege  ; 
Congregatiouali.st) : tliree  years  in  theology,  which  may  bo 
preceded  by  a four  years’  literary  course  in  any  umver»hy; 
three  scholarships  of  £60,  four  of  £40,  and  v .rii 
others. 

ifBRECON  (Memorial  College;  Congi’egat.ionali.=t) ; no 
fees  to  minhsterial  studente ; scholarships  of  £40  to  grac  i.  atc^ , 
and  three  of  £10. 

Bristol  (Baptist).  Fees  according  to  candidate’.', 
ability  : two  to  six  years. 

Brlstol  (Western  College  ; Coni^egationalist) : £50 

inclusive,  or  less  according  to  candidate’s  ability.  Fn’i 
course,  three  years  in  Arts  followed  by  three  in  Theology. 
Several  scholarships  from  £23  downwards. 

Cambridge.  Cheshnut  College  (Congregational) ; West- 
minster College  (Presbyterian). 

^CArdepp  Wales  Baptist  College). 

^Carmarthen  (Presbyterian  College,  but  for  *'  al.^ 
Protestant  Nonconformists  without  sectarian  distinction  ”). 
Free  to  graduates  preparing  for  B.D.,  for  whom  there  arc 
scholarships  of  £40  for  three  years  ; to  others  £8. 

Derry  (Magee  College  ; Presbyterian) : two  guineas  for 
each  class  taken  ; three  ye.ars’  course  in  Arts,  followed  by 
three  years  in  Theology,  for  the  degrees  of  the  Royal 
University.  Numerous  scholarships  from  £35  downwards. 

Didsbury,  Manchester  (Wesleyan):  three  years; 
candidates  must  have  been  accepted  by  the  Conference. 

Edinburgh  (30  George  Square  • Congregationalist) ; 
no  fees ; non-residential ; three  summer  and  two  wintei: 
sessions  ; three  bursaries  of  £20  for  two  years. 

Edinburgh  (New  Collage ; United  Free  (Thorch,  Pres- 
byterian) : £4  10s.,  four  years. 

Glasgow  (Baptist)  : no  fees  ; non-residential ; six  years, 
for  the  M.A.  degree,  followed  by  a course  in  Theology 
bursaries  of  £15  to  £25. 

Glasgow  (United  Free  Church,  Presbj^erian). 

Handsworth,  Birmingham.  As  at  Didsbury. 

Headingley,  Leeds,  As  at  Didsbury. 

Manchester  (Alexandra  Road ; Primitive  Methodist). 

Manchester  (Baptist). 

Manchester  (Home  Missionary  College,  Memorial  Hall ; 
Unitarian) : £10  entrance  fee ; two  years  in  Arts  followed 
by  two  in  Theology ; one  scholarship  of  £60  for  three  years, 
and  one  of  £90  and  one  of  £70  for  one  year. 

Manchester  (Lancashire  Independent  College,  MaUey 
Range  ; Congregationalist)  ; an  associated  college  of  Man- 
chester University : £30  inclusive ; several  scholarships 
from  £30  for  three  years  downwards, 

Manchester  (Victoria  Park  ; United  Methodist). 

Nottingham  (Mdland  College  ; Baptist).  At  least  £10 ; 
five  years. 

Nottingham  (Congregational  Imstitute) : at  least_^4; 
four  years  ; specially  for  evangelistic  and  pastoral  training, 

RANMOOR,  Sheffield  (United  Methodist). 

EAWDON,  Leeds  (Baptist). 
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EXHIBITIONS.  Beaides  the  Bcholarahipa  above  men- 
tioned, and  other  financial  help  that  is  given  freely  (as 
already  explained)  to  deserving  candidates,  the  following 
sources  of  aid  should  be  borne  in  mind : De.  Williams’ 
DiVTOiry  ScHOLAESHiPS  of  £50  for  two  years  to  graduates 
seeking  a theological  training  for  the  “ Ministry  of  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  ” ; and  his  Glasgow  Scholarships  of  £40 
for  three  years,  tenable  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  (apply 
at  Dr.  Williams’  Library,  Gordon  Square  W.G.).  The 
Hewley  Exhibitions  for  students  in  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  Colleges  (apply  to  Clerk  to  the 
Trustees,  2 Exchange  Street,  East,  Liverpool).  The 
Elmslie  Memorial  Scholarship,  for  Baptists,  Gongre- 
gationalists,  or  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  (apply  to  Mr.  G.  Walter  Knox,  10  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.G.).  The  Coward’s  Trust,  with  an  income  of  £1,500  a 
year,  to  help  candidates  for  the  “Ministry  among  Protestant 
Dissenters  ” (apply  to  the  Treasurer,  88  New  Park  Road, 
Brixton  Hill,  S.W.).  And  Dr.  Ward’s  Trust,  which  gives 
a preference  to  Baptists  (apply  to  the  Secretary,  16  Eller- 
daJe  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.). 


THE  AR-MY. 


There  is  a wide-, spread  feeling  that,  speaking  generally, 
the  officers  of  our  army  have  not  hitherto  taken  their 
profession  seriously  enough,  and  compare  badly  in  this 
respect  with  officers  in  the  German  army.  The  “ playing 
fields  of  Eton  ” are  excellent,  no  doubt,  for  a first  course 
of  training ; but  modern  tactics  and  strategy  require  serious 
and  prolonged  study,  and  something  more  is  required 
besides  eminence  in  sports  for  success  on  a modern  battle- 
field. It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  boys  who  mean 
to  enter  the  army  as  commissioned  officers  must  be  pre- 
pared for  serious  work.  To  such  as  are  naturally  of  the 
right  stamp  and  are  prepared  to  work  hard  at  their  pro- 
fessional studies,  the  Army  offers  a splendid  career.  It  has 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  attract  the  generous-he,arted 
boy  of  sound  body  and  mind,  with  a love  for  adventure 
and  a stirring  life.  His  pay  will  not  make  him  rich — 
nay,  in  some  of  the  smart  regiments  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  him  ; but  such  as  cannot  afford  to  supplement  their 
pay  can  find  regiments  in  which,  after  a year  or  two,  it 
will  be  sufficient.  At  the  present  time  “ the  one  thing  | 
the  British  army  lacks  is  enough  trained  commissioned  I 
officers  ” ; and  efforts  are  being  made  to  limit  the  excessive 
expenditure  which  officers  have  hitherto  been  forced  to 
incur,  and  to  make  tbe  Army  a possible  profession  to  many 
wbo  would  enter  it  but  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

ARMY  ORGANISATION.  The  army  is  constituted  on 
two  distinct  lines — the  Regular  Army  and  the  Territorial 
Army : 

1.  The  Regular  Army  comprises  (1)  the  Expeditionary 
and  Striking  Force,  including  a large  number  belonging  to 
the  Reserve ; (2)  the  Special  Contingent,  forming  part  of 
the  Army  Reserve,  and  consisting  of  non-Regulars.  The 
men  belonging  to  it  are  called  Special  Reservists. 

2.  THE  Territorial  Army  is  composed  of  the  forces 
formerly  known  as  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers. 
These  forces  are  now  placed  on  a new  footing,  and  in 
training  are  brought  into  close  association  with  the 
Regular  Troops. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  of  the  army  is  vested  in  The 
Army  Council,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
four  Military  Members,  the  Finance  Member,  and  the  Civil 
Member.  It  holds  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
Army  as  the  Admiralty  Board  with  respect  to  the  Navy. 
At  the  head  of  it  stands  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
who  is  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  who  could, 
in  the  last  resort,  over-rule  all  his  colleagues  of  the  Council. 

THE  GENERAL  STAFF,  created  in  September  1906,  is 
the  brain  of  the  Army.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  officers 
who  hold  a Staff  College  Certificate  (see  below),  and 
whose  names  have  been  placed  on  a list  of  specially 
qualified  officers  called  the  General  Staff  List.  The 
(^neral  Staff  has  for  its  chief  functions  to  advise  on  the 
strategical  distribution  of  the  army,  to  supervise  the 


education  of  officers  and  the  training  and  preparation  of 
the  Army  for  war,  to  study  military  schemes,  to  collect 
and  collate  military  intelhgence  and  to  direct  the  general 
policy  in  Army  matters.  Approved  service  on  the  General 
Staff  is  recognised  by  accelerated  promotion. 

THE  PERSONNEL  of  tbe  army  may  be  divided  into : 

(1)  Commissioned  officers — military  and  civil,  (2)  Warrant 
officers,  (3)  Non-commissioned  officers,  (4)  “ Rank  and 
file.” 

THE  COSDdlSSIONED  OFFICERS,  with  whom  in 
the  following  pages  we  shall  mostly  have  to  do,  may  he 
thus  divided : — 

1.  COMBATANT  OFFICERS : (1)  General  Of-cers : field- 
marshals,  generals,  lieutenant-generals,  major-generals ; 

(2)  Field  Oncers : colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors ; 

(3)  Regimental  Officers : captains,  lieutenants,  second 
lieutenants. 

2.  Officers  of  Various  Departments  : (1)  Anyiy 

Ordnance  Department : principal  ordnance  officer,  Ist, 
2Dd,  3rd,  and  4th  class  ordnance  officers,  commis- 
saries ; (2)  Medical  Department : director-general  and 

surgeons-general — forming  the  staff,  colonels,  lieutenant- 
colonels,  majors,  captains,  lieutenants ; (3)  Veterinary 
Department:  as  in  (2);  (4)  Chaplain’s  Department: 
Chaplain-general  and  1st,  23cl,  3rd,  and  4th  class 
chaplains  and  chaplains  on  probation.  (5)  Educational 
Officers  : governors,  commandants,  professors,  etc. 

PAY.  The  following  particulars  will  be  aU  that  are 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  contemplate 
a commission  in  the  Army.  In  the  official  documents 
the  rates  per  diem  axe  given : we  here  give  them  to  the 
nearest  pound  per  annum. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  extra  allcw- 
ances  for  special  duties,  such  as  for  acting  as  Adjutant,  as 
Major  second  in  command,  etc.  Staff  officers  receive 
much  higher  rates  of  pay — the  Inspector-General  being 
paid  £4,600  a year ; the  Adjutant-General,  £2,400 ; a 
Colonel  on  the  Staff,  £730 ; a Staff  Lieutenant,  £228. 

The  following  particulars  of  pay  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  service  may  be  found  useful ; — 

Pay  Department,  £182  to  £700. 

Chaplains’  Department,  £182  to  £411  * the  OhaplaJn- 
Gener^,  £1,000. 

Educational  Department,  Professors,  £300  to  £800 ; 
Principals,  £1,000  to  £1,500. 

Ordnance  Officers,  £400  to  £1200. 

Veterinary  Officers,  £250  to  £456 ; the  Director-General, 
£850. 

The  Director-General  and  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army 

Medical  Service  receive  £1,500  and  £1,300  ayearrespectively; 

the  rates  for  the  other  officers  are  given  in  the  above  table. 

PROMOTION.  Promotion  from  the  ranks  may  be 
granted  to  men  of  not  lower  rank  than  corporals,  wbo  are 
specially  recommended  by  the  commanding  officer,  have 
two  years’  service,  are  unmarried,  and  bold  a 1st  Glass 
certificate  of  education.  Increase  of  regimental  pay  in 
any  commissioned  rank  depends  on  length  of  service  in 
that  rank.  Promotion  from  one  rank  to  another,  up  to 
that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  is  by  selection  from  amongst 
those  who  have  passed  the  professional  examination  pre- 
scribed for  the  higher  rank.  The  examination  is  sometimes 
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excascd  for  distinguished  service  or  for  marked  ability  and 
gallantry.  After  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coioriel,  pro- 
motion is  by  selection,  but  may  always  be  granted  to 
colonels,  major-generals  and  lieutenant-generals  for  dis- 
tinguished service,  even  when  there  are  no  vacancies  on 
the  establishment.  Only  the  Sovereign  can  promote  an 
officer  to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal. 

HALF-PAY  AND  RETIRED  PAY.  Officers  may  be 
placed  on  half-pay  on  reduction  of  establishment,  for 
medical  unfitness  and,  in  the  case  of  lieutenant-colonels 
and  colonels,  at  their  own  request.  The  age  for  compulsory 
retirement  is  forty-five  for  lieutenants  and  captains,  and 
rises  gradually  for  higher  ranks  to  sixty-seven  for  a lieu- 
tenant-general. The  retired  pay  at  these  ages  begins  at 
£200  for  lieutenants  and  captains,  and  rises  to  £860  for 
lieutenant-generals,  whilst  generals  get  £1,000.  Pensions 
to  widows  and  compassionate  allowances  to  children  of 
officers  aie  given  where  need  of  help  is  proved ; those  of 
officers  killed  in  action  receive  the  highest  amounts.  All 
particulars  are  given  in  the  “ Pay  Warrant,”  published 
at  Is.  by  Wyman  and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 

MILITARY  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

1.  THE  STAFF  COLLEGE  is  close  to  Sandhm-st. 
The  surest  way  for  an  officer  to  get  promotion  is  to  graduate 
at  this  College;  and  those  who  have  done  so  have  the  letters 
P.S.C.  after  their  names  in  the  Army  List.  Entrance  is, 
in  most  cases,  obtained  by  passing  a competitive  examina- 
tion. Candidates  must  be  recommended  by  their  com- 
manding officers,  must  have  served  five  years,  and  must 
be  under  thirty-five.  The  course  lasts  two  years,  and 
thirty-two  vacancies  are  fiUed  annually,  of  which  eight  are 
by  nomination. 

2.  THE  ORDNANCE  COLLEGE  is  at  Woolwich. 
Its  principal  objects  are  to  train  officers  for  employment 
in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  to  train  military  artificers 
for  all  the  arms  of  the  service.  Officers  who  are  candidates 
must  be  rooommended  by  their  commanding  officers,  must 
have  served  three  years,  and,  if  lieutenants,  must,  in  most 
cases,  have  qualified  for  the  rank  of  captain.  If  approved, 
they  must  pass  a qualifying  examination  for  entrance  ; and 
sixteen  are  admitted  annually.  The  course  lasts  a year ; 
but  the  best  eight  officers  are  retained  for  another  year  of 
study,  and  form  the  Advanced  Class.  These  latter  are 
denoted  by  the  letters  P.A.C.  after  their  names  in  the 
Army  List ; the  former  by  the  letter  0. 

3.  OTHER  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  for  the  instruction 
of  officers  are — (1)  At  Aldbbshot  : the  army  service  corps 
school,  the  school  of  gymnastics,  the  school  of  signalling, 
and  the  veterinary  schooL  To  gain  admission  into  the 
first  mentioned  of  these  schools,  candidates  must  have 
passed  through  the  Staff  College,  or  must  be  at  least 
captains  who  have  been  recommended  for  that  college. 

(2)  At  Chatham,  the  school  of  military  engineering. 

(3)  At  Hythk,  the  school  of  musketry. 

4.  THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  WOOL- 
WICH. Here  are  trained  candidates  for  commissions 
in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers.  The  methods 
of  entry  are  described  below.  The  course  lasts  two  years 
or  four  terms,  and  for  the  first  three  is  the  same  for  all 

6.  THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  SAND- 
HURST. This  is  for  the  training  of  cadets  who  are  candi- 
dates for  commissions  in  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  Army 
Service  Corps,  The  standard  of  attainment  necessary 
for  entrance  is  not  so  high  as  for  Woolwich;  in  fact 
those  who  fail  to  secure  entrance  into  the  latter,  may 
have  sufficient  marks  to  get  into  Sandhurst.  The  course, 
as  at  Woolwich,  now  lasts  two  years — till  recently  it 
was  one  and  a half  5 ears. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE  ARMY- 

1.  [’RELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR 
PAR]  NTS.  Before  deciding  on  a military  career  for  a 
boy,  his  parents  should  make  sure  of  the  following  points  : — 
(1)  That  the  boy  is  healthy,  well -developed  for  Ms  age, 
and  without  physical  defect  • (2)  That  he  is  of  fully  average 


iatelligence ; (3)  That,  unless  connected  witii  the  army, 
they  can  afford  to  spend  betw’een  £400  and  £500  on  him 
during  his  Military  College  course  of  two  years ; and  that 
they  can,  after  he  has  received  a commission,  supidement 
his  pay  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £100  a year  till  promotion 
brings  him  enougli  to  do  without  help  ;'(4;  that  they  are 
of  pure  European  descent. 

2.  EDUCATION  AT  SCHOOL  TILL  THE  AGE 
OF  SEVENTEEN  OR  EIGHTEEN.  In  order  to  see 
the  kind  of  school  education  an  Army  candidate  requires, 
we  had  better  get  a clear  idea  of  what  he  must  know  for 
entrance  into  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst — the  question  of 
university  candidates  need  net  be  discussed  here  (see  below). 
The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  new  regulations,  in 
force  after  June,  19(15.  Hitherto  any  one  who  thought 
he  had  a chance  of  getting  into  one  of  the  two  colleges, 
could  pay  his  entrance  fee  and  try  ; but  now  all  candidates 
for  this  competitive  examination  must  have  previously 
obtained  a certificate  of  general  knowledge,  which  cannot 
be  granted  to  any  boy  who  is  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
” The  object  of  this,”  we  are  officially  told,  “ is  to  secure 
for  all  candidates  a fair  standard  of  general  education, 
while  deferring,  as  far  as  possible,  the  special  preparation 
which  tends  to  separate  Army  candidates  from  other  boys 
during  their  school  career,  and  to  render  them  less  fitted 
for  other  callings,  if  unsuccessful  in  the  Army  examination.” 

The  required  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  a boy  before 
leaving  school,  on  passing  a certain  examination  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  principal  universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  Such 
certificate  is  known  as  a ‘‘  Leaving  ([Certificate,”  and  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Army  Council  must  state  (1)  that  the 
holder  of  such  certificate  was  over  seventeen  years  of  ago 
when  it  was  granted,  (2)  that  he  had  attended  a course  of 
tliree  years’  continuous  instruction  in  a properly  inspected 
school,  and  (3)  that  he  had  satisfied  the  examiners  in 
English ; English  History  and  General  Geography. 
Elementary  Mathematics ; and  in  two  of  the  following 
subjects : Science,  French  or  German,  Latin  or  Greek. 
Hence  it  is  desirable  that  a boy  destined  for  the  army 
should  attend  a school  at  which  he  will  be  able  to  get  a 
“ Leaving  Certificate,”  and  should  stay  at  the  school  until 
he  is  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Those  who  fail  to  get  a “ Leaving  Certificate  ” may  try 
for  a “ Qualifying  Certificate,”  which  covers  the  same 
ground.  Examinations  for  it  are  held  by  the  Army 
QuaUfying  Board  twice  a year  in  March  and  September. 
Applications  to  attend  the  examination  must  be  addr  essed 
to  the  Secretary,  Army  Qualifying  Board,  c/o  London 
University,  South  Kensington.  Either  of  these  certificates, 
once  obtained,  is  valid  on  all  occasions  on  which  the  candi- 
date is  otherwise  eligible  to  compete  under  the  regulations. 

The  school  education  must  keep  in  view  not  only  the 
certificates  we  have  mentioned,  but  the  requirements  of 
the  competitive  examination  for  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst. 
For  Woolwich,  the  compulsory  subjects  are  English, 
French  or  German,  and  Mathematics  1.,  together  with  two 
optional  subjects  chosen  from  Mathematics  II.,  Science, 
History,  German  or  French,  Latin  or  Greek.  For  Sand- 
hurst the  requirements  are  similar,  but  Mathematics  is  not 
in  the  compulsory  hst. 

Hitherto,  Latin  has  been  practically  compulsosy  and 
Greek  optional ; now  French,  or  else  German,  is  compulsory 
and  Latin  or  Greek  optional.  No  one  can  take  both  Latin 
and  Greek ; whereas  both  French  and  German  may  be 
taken — one  as  a compulsory  and  the  other  as  an  optional 
subject.  Some  colloquial  know'ledge  of  French  or  (Serman 
is  essential ; but  boys  who  have  the  opportunity  should 
learn  to  speak  well  some  Oriental  or  foreign  language. 
As  officers,  they  may  pass  an  examination  in  it,  and  be 
noted  as  “ interpreters  ” ; and  if  called  upon  to  use  their 
knowledge,  with  an  army  in  the  field,  they  may  increase 
their  pay  by  as  much  as  15s.  a day. 

Mathematics  I.  is  fairly  comprefiensive,  a^d  includes 
trigonometry,  dynamics,  and  statics  with  practical  work ; 
wMlst  Mathematics  II.  takes  in  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  and  a good  deal  of  practical  physics.  Scieiwe 
requires  theoretical  and  practical^  knowledge  of  phyaca 
and  inorganic  chemistry.  History  includes  general  English 
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bistory,  general  ancient  history  for  else  a period  of  European 
history,  defined  beforehand  by  the  Civd  Serrice  Commis- 
sioners, a military  biography,  prescribed  annually,  and  the 
geo,^aphy  of  all  the  countries  studied.  The  questions  in 
Latin  or  Greek  are  confined  to  (a)  translation  fro:n  and 
into  the  language,  (b)  its  literature  and  ( c)  verse  composition 
but  (If)  and  (c)  are  alternatives. 

We  thus  see  the  kind  of  educational  foundation  that 
must  be  gradually  laid  at  school ; and  the  course  should 
include  a good  deal  of  physical  training  as  well.  The 
Competitive  Examination  for  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  can 
be  taken  only  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  a half  and 
nineteen  and  a half.  Little  time  is  left  for  special  coaching 
after  the  “ Leaving  Certificate  ” has  been  obtained,  which  is 
exactly  what  the  ^\i’my  Coumul  desire.  They  wish  to  put 
a stop  to  the  system  of  taking  boys  from  school  and  putting 
them  under  a “ crammer  ” for  two  or  more  years ; but 
special  coaching  in  one  or  two  subjects  may  still  be  advis- 
able ; and  a few  months  might  be  usefully  spent  in  France 
or  Germany,  or  both. 

3.  COMPETITB^E  EXAMINATION  FOR  WOOL- 
WICH AND  SANDHURST.  We  have  already  given 
an  outline  of  the  syllabus  for  tliis  Exa.uiination,  and  stated 
that  the  limits  of  age  for  admission  to  the  Academy  or 
College  are  from  17  J to  19^.  It  only  remains  to  give 
a few  more  particulars.  2,000  marks  are  allotted  to  each 
subject  taken  and  an  additional  250  marks  are  given  for 
freehand  drav/ing ; but  this  is  a purely  voluntary  subject. 
The  papers  are  the  same  for  both  colleges,  and  candidates 
who  fail  for  Woolwich  may  still  have  enough  marks  to 
carry  them  into  Sandhurst.  The  fee  for  the  examination 
is  £2  if  taken  in  London  but  £3  if  taken  elsewhere. 

4.  THE  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  takes  place 
after  the  Competitive  Examination  ; and,  as  it  is  a search- 
ing one,  intending  candidates  should  make  sure  some  time 
beforehand  that  they  are  likely  to  pass  it.  The  best  course 
is  to  undergo  a preliminary  medical  examination  by  a 
military  medical  board  not  more  than  two  years  before 
they  compete. 

Applications  for  permission  to  do  this  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  War  Office,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a fee  of  £2  2s.  Candidates  found  unfit  by 
this  board  are  not  bound  to  accept  its  finding,  but  may 
continue  their  studies  at  their  own  risk.  In  any  case,  they 
mtist  submit  to  the  final  medical  examination.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a complete  account  of  the 
physical  testa  to  be  satisfied  by  candidates  who  have 
passed  the  Competitive  Examination.  They  can  be  seen 
in  the  Regulations  for  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst,  which  may 
be  obtained,  post  free  for  Ijd.,  from  Wyman  and  Sons, 
Fetter  Lane,  E,0. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  state  that,  at  sixteen,  a 
boy  should  be  at  least  64  inches  high,  and  have  a chest 
measurement  of  34  inches  when  it  is  expanded  and  32  inches 
when  it  is  as  empty  as  it  can  be  made.  At  eighteen  the  cor- 
responding figures  must  be  at  least  65,  35,  33.  It  is  quite 
possible  by  proper  training  to  bring  boys  up  to  these 
standards  if  they  are  not  much  below  them.  During  the 
period  of  school  training  the  teeth  should  receive  constant 
attention,  and  any  decayed  ones  immediately  stopped. 
Loss  or  decay  of  ten  teeth  is  a disqualification,  but  well- 
stopped  teeth  are  considered  sound.  Eyesight  and  hearing 
must  be  good,  and  no  impediment  of  speech.  No  re- 
laxation of  the,  eyesight  test  can  ever  he  allowed. 

5.  COST  OF  TRAINING.  The  cost  of  uniform,  books, 
etc.,  on  entering  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhhest  is  £35  ; but 
the  complete  outfit  will  probably  cost  £100  besides.  The 
fees  for  boys  whose  fathers  are  not,  or  have  not  been, 
cormected  with  the  army  amount  to  £150  for  each  of  the 
two  years.  The  sons  of  officers  pay  only  from  £20  to  £80, 
according  to  the  rank  held  by  the  father. 

6.  KING’S  CADETS.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  from  sons  of  military  or  naval 
officers  killed  in  action,  or  who  have  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action  or  of  disease  contracted  in  foreign 
service.  They  are  granted  an  educational  allowance  of 
£40  a year  tenable  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18,  and  are 
entitled  to  free  education  at  one  of  the  military  colleges. 
On  receiving  a commission  they  are  granted  an  outfit  of  £00. 


SPECIAL  WAYS  OP  GETTING  A COMSnSSIGN. 

1.  COLONIAL  COMmSSIONS.  A eertain  number  of 
commissions  are  offered  annually  to  the  principal  Colonies, 
for  example,  seven  commissions  in  the  army  are  aiinuuily 
granted  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  Canada. 

2.  UNIVERSITY  CANDIDATES.  British  Universities 
— some  singly,  othersin  groups — are  empowered  to  nominate 
suitable  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Cavahy,  Royal 
Artillery,  Infantry,  Army  Service  Corps,  and  Indian 
Army,  notice  being  given  from  time  to  time  of  the  number 
of  Commissions  allotted  to  university  candidate*.  Each 
university,  or  group  of  universities,  appoints  a nomination 
Board  to  which  the  War  Office  adds  one  or  more  military 
members,  who  have  a veto  on  the  selection.  To  be  eligible 
for  nomination  a candidate  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  unmarried.  He  must  reside 
for  three  academic  years  at  an  approved  university  or 
college  of  the  same,  and  qualify  for  a degree.  Candidates 
may  graduate  in  any  subjects  except  Theology,  Medicine, 
Music  and  Commerce.  Candidates  who  have  graduated 
with  first -class  honours  or  with  other  distinctions  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  being  equivalent  thereto,  in 
any  recognised  branch  of  study,  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, be  entitled  to  count  one  year  of  seniority  on 
receiving  their  commissions. 

First-class  honours  are  defined  as  follows : d At 
Oxford,  a first-class  in  any  final  school ; (2)  at  Cambridge, 
a lirst-class  in  any  tripos  ; (3)  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
standard  of  silver  medal  at  the  Degree  Examination  in 
Honours ; (4)  at  the  Scottish  Universities,  a first-class  in 
any  honours  group  ; (51  any  other  distinction  recognised 
by  the  ^trmy  Council  as  equivalent  to  first  class  honours 
in  any  approved  branch  of  study. 

A candidate  for  nomination  is  also  required  to  present 
certificates  of  miUtary  qualifications,  practical  and  the- 
oretical. The  following  regulations  are  accordingly  in  force : 

(1)  During  ins  residence  at  the  university,  the  candidate 
must  receive  regular  instruction  in  military  subjects. 

(2)  He  must  be  attached  to  a " Regular”  unit  for  sLx 
weeks  in  each  of  two  consecutive  years,  or  twelve  weeks 
in  one  year,  and  obtain  a satisfactory  report  as  to  his 
proficiency. 

(3)  He  is  also  required  to  qualify  in  military  subjects, 
at  one  of  the  examinations  held  in  March  and  October 
each  year,  under  instructions  from  the  War  Offit’e. 

3.  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  RESERVE  AND 
OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  FORCE.  Commissions  in  the 
Regular  Army  (except  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers) 
are  granted  to  officers  of  the  Special  Reserve  and  officers 
of  the  Territorial  Force,  who  are  successful  candidates  at 
a competitive  examination,  held  twice  a year,  in  March 
and  October,  at  Aldershot,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Portsmouth.  A candidate  must  be  unmarried  and  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  To  be  ehgible  he  must 
have  obtained  a “ leaving  ” or  “ qualifying  ” certificate, 
as  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Woolwich  or 
Sandhurst  (see  p.  740).  He  must  also  have  been  attached 
for  a certain  period  to  a “ Regular  ” unit,  and  since  its 
completion  have  served  for  at  least  a year,  during  which 
he  must  have  performed  the  annual  training  reqiiii'ed  by 
the  regulations  governing  the  force  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  subjects  of  the  Competitive  Examination  are  as 
follows ; — 

(1)  Military  History  and  Strategy ; (2)  Tactics ; 
(3)  Military  Engineering  ; (4)  Map  Reading,  Field  Sketching 
and  Reconnaissance ; (5)  Military  Law  and  (6)  Military 
Administration  and  Organisation.  250  marks  assigned 
for  (5)  and  for  (6).  and  1000  for  each  of  the  others. 

The  Medical  Examination  is  very  stringent  and  it  is 
suggested  that  a candidate  before  commencing  his  course 
of  study  should  undergo  a thorough  medical  examination. 

4.  PROMOTION  FROM  THE  RANKS  (See  above 
under  Promotion,  p.  739).  This  method  of  obtaining 
a commission  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  well  educated 
young  men  of  grit  and  determination,  who  cannot  afford 
to  get  one  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  said  that  some  seven 
hundred  officers  of  our  present  army  have  won  their 
commissions  by  promotion  from  the  ranks. 

N.B. — All  Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Royal  [Marines 
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are  now  required  to  have  pagsed  thro«j:»h  the  courso  of 
training  prescribed  for  Naval  Officers  (See  under  Navy). 

OFFICERS’  EXPENSES.  Officers  who  go  on  foreign 
service  can,  and  often  do,  live  from  the  first  on  their  pay. 
Those  who  remain  in  England  should  not  be  expected  to 
do  so ; and  even  an  infantry  subaltern  should  receive  at 
least  £60  a year  beyond  his  pay.  Cavalry  regiments  are 
the  most  expensive ; and  a cavalry  officer  cannot  do  with 
less  than  £300  a year  from  private  sources,  unless  he  is 
stationed  abroad.  Even  then  this  sum  is  not  reduced 
by  much  more  than  £60.  Parents  whose  means  are  limited 
should  write  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  their  sons 
wish  to  join,  and  ascertain  the  amount  they  may  be  called, 
upon  to  contribute.  Much  attention  is  being  paid  by  our 
Army  authorities  to  the  possibility  of  limiting  the  expen- 
diture of  officers,  and  it  is  probab^''  that  it  will  bo  much 
reduced  in  the  course  of  time. 


THE  NAVY. 


The  British  Navy  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world  ; iu  fact,  our  policy  is  to  make  it  sufficiently  powerful 
to  be  more  than  a match  for  any  probable  hostile  com- 
bination of  powers.  This  policy  is  forced  upon  us  by  our 
circumstances ; for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  not 
only  the  maintenance  of  cur  Empire,  but  our  very  existence 
as  a nation  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy.  In 
case  of  war  it  would  have  to  attack  our  foes  and  preserve 
the  various  parts  of  our  scattered  Empire  from  invasion 
by  sea.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  our  enemy  would  be  to  cripple  our  mercantile 
marine ; and,  could  he  succeed,  we  should  be  quickly 
starved  into  surrender,  for  we  import  far  more  of  our 
necessary  food  than  we  produce.  Oar  vast  fleet  of  fast 
cruisers  would  have,  then,  to  protect  our  merchant  ships 
all  over  the  world.  Further,  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
transport  troops  to  attack  vulnerable  parts  of  our  enemy’s 
dominions,  e.g.  hk  • colonies ; and  these  transports,  too, 
would  have  to  be  protected  by  fighting  v'essels.  Finally, 
a war  with  a hostile  combination  of  maritime  pow'crs  would 
be  disastrous  to  our  commerce,  whatever  the  final  result ; 
consequently  it  is  very  much  to  oiir  advantage  to  remain 
at  peace  as  long  as  possible  ; and  nothing  will  enable  us  to 
do  80  better  than  a that  no  combination  of  powers 
could  hope  to  defeat. 

OF  WHAT  OUR  NAVY  CONSISTS.  The  two  great 
classes  of  fighting  vessels  are  Battle  Ships  and  Cmisera, 
The  former  are  much  more  thickly  plated  with  iron  than 
the  latter  and  carry  heavier  guns ; but  a Cruiser  can 
steam  three  or  four  knots  an  hour  faster  than  a Battle 
Ship.  In  case  of  war,  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  stronger 
vessels  to  try  to  blockade  our  enemy’s  warships  in  his  own 
ports,  and  to  engage  his  vessels  of  the  same  class,  whilst 
the  Cruisers  would  protect  our  mercantile  marine  and  try 
to  destroy  his. 

Besides  Battle  Ships  and  Cruisers  we  have  a few  Gun 
Boats  for  patrolling  rivers  and  islands,  protection  of 
fisheries,  &c.,  even  in  times  of  general  peace ; Torpedo 
Bools,  built  for  speed  and  for  launching  the  deadly  torpedo  ; 
Torpedo  Destroyers,  faster  still  and  originally  designed  to 
catch  and  destroy  the  former ; and  finally.  Submarines, 
which  are  still  at  the  experimental  stage,  but  which  bid 
fair  to  become  of  the  greatest  importance. 

THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NAVY  may  be  divided  into 
1.  Commissioned  Officers — Military  and  Civil.  2.  Chief 
Gunners,  Boatswains  and  Carpenters.  3.  Warrant  Officers. 
4.  Ship’s  Company. 

The  Commissioned  Officers,  with  whom,  in  the  following 
fyages,  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  are  thus  divided : 

1.  Executive  Branch : Flag  Officers  (Admiral  of  the 
, Fleet,  Admirals,  Vice-Admirals,  Rear-Admirals),  Captains, 
Ooimnanders,  Lieutenants,  Sub-Lieutenants,  Acting-Sub- 
Lieutenaats,  Midshipmen,  Naval  Cadets.  2.  Engineer 
Branch : Rear-Admirals  (E),  Captains  (E),  &c.,  as  in 
Executive  Branch.  3.  Royal  Marines:  Licuteaant-Ooloaei, 


Major,  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Sub-Lieutenants.  4.  Medical 
Branch : Inspectors-General,  Deputy  Inspectors-General, 
Fleet  Surgeons,  Staff  Surgeons,  Surgeons.  6.  Accountant 
Branch  : Secretaries,  Paymasters,  Clerks,  Assistant-Clerks. 
6.  Chaplains.  7.  Naval  Instructors. 

PAY.  The  following  table  will  show  the  various  grades 
of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Officers,  and  their  ordinary  pay, 
as  settled  by  the  New  Regulations  (1903).  In  addition 
to  the  sums  stated  below  there  are  many  extra  allowances 
for  special  duties,  which  may  amount  to  £46  in  the  case 
of  a Sub-Lieutenant,  to  £73  in  that  of  a Lieutenant,  and 
so  on,  rising  to  as  much  as  £328  in  the  case  of  a Captain. 
Midshipmen  during  their  three  years  of  service  on  board 
receive  £32  a year,  and  afterwards  as  Sub-Lieutenants 
£91  a year. 


PAY  TABLE 


for  Executive,  Engineer  and  Marine 

Officers. 

NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

Pay. 

Executive. 

1 Engineers. 

1 

£ 

£ 

Lieutenant  - - . . _ 

182  to  202 

182  to  365 

Commander  ----- 

365 

438  to  602 

Captain  ------ 

410  to  602 

638  to  730 

Rear-Admiral  - - - . 

1095 

1095 

Vice-Admiral  ----- 

1460 



Admiral  ------ 

1825 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  - - 

2100 



ROYAL  M-IRINE  OFFICERS. 

Pay. 

Lieutenant  ----- 

£ 

182  to  200 

Captain 

219  to  274 

Major  ------- 

2C5  to  474 

Lieutenant-Ccionel  - - - • 

517  to  857 

The  following  particulars  of  pay  in  the  other  branches 
mentioned  above  will  give  an  idea  of  the  opportunities 
they  ofier. 

Medical  Branch  : £255  to  £1300. 

Accountant  Branch : Assistant  Paymasters  receive 
from  £91  to  £210  ; Paymasters  from  £255  to  £002 

Chaplains  and  Naval  Instructors  : £21S  to  £401. 

The  number  of  officers,  seamen,  boys,  and  marines 
provided  for  naval  services  in  one  year  (taking  1905-6  as 
a fair  example)  amounted  to  129,000,  and  the  wages  paid 
for  their  services  totalled  £6,672,000 ; whilst  no  less 
a sum  than  two  millions  was  exi)ended  for  half- pay, 
reserved  and  retired  pay,  naval  and  marine  pensions, 
gratuities,  and  compassionate  allowances. 

PROMOTION,  HALF  PAV,  AND  PENSIONS.  Increase 
of  ordinary  pay  in  any  rank  depends  on  length  of  service  in 
that  rank.  Promotion  from  one’  rank  to  a higher,  up  to 
and  including  that  of  Lieutenant,  depends  absolutely  on 
the  results  of  examinations.  Thence  it  is  by  selection  up 
to  the  rank  of  Captain,  after  which  it  is  by  pure  seniority. 
An  officer  unable,  through  illness  contracted  on  service, 
to  perform  his  duties,  is  allowed  three  months’  leave 
on  Full  Pay,  after  w'hich,  if  still  incapacitated  for  duty, 
he  is  put  on  Half  Pay.  A few  officers,  fit  and  willing  for 
active  service,  are  obliged  to  go  on  Half  Pay  because  there 
are  not 'enough  ships  in  commission  to  give  them  employ- 
ment. The  Retired  Pay  is  on  a liberal  scale,  and  special 
pensions  are  granted  to  officers  for  distinguished  service. 
Pensions  to  widows  are  given  provided  the  parties  were 
married  whilst  the  officers  were  on  the  active  List. 
Widows  of  officers  killed  in  action  receive  a much  greater 
pension  than  they  otherwise  would.  For  all  particulars  of 
Half  and  Retired  Pay,  see  the  “ Quarterly  Navy  List.” 

DOCKYARDS  (ROYAL).  A complete  dockyard  is  an 
enclosure  containing  every  appliance  for  the  building, 
repairing,  fitting,  victualling  and  coaling  of  ships.  Most 
of  our  warships  are  built  at  the  Royal  Dockyards,  situated 
at  Sheerness,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Pembroke,  Devonport 
and  Haulbov/line  (Cork  Harbour),  which  are  under  the  sola 
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control  of  the  Admiralty ; but  many  are  built  in  private 
yarda,  such  as  those  near,  or  at,  Newcastle,  Glasgow, 
Barrow,  and  Belfast. 

A complete  list  of  the  warships  afloat  may  be  seen 
in  such  books  as  Whitaker’s  Almanac  or  the  Navy  List,  and 
need  not  be  given  here.  Look,  in  either  of  these  publica- 
tions at  the  long  list  of  our  warships  of  all  kinds,  try  to 
imagine  the  vast  army  of  designers,  constructors,  artificers, 
paymasters,  clerks  and  unskilled  labourers  that  must  have 
been  employed  in  their  construction  and  equipment ; 
notice  that  not  more  than  half  a dozen  of  these  vessels 
are  20  years  old,  and  that  in  20  years’  time  others  more 
numerous  and  powerful  will  have  taken  their  places  ; think 
further  of  the  work  involved  in  arming,  victualling  and 
storing  them  with  coal  and  in  docking  and  repairing  them, 
and,  finally,  of  the  works  required  to  protect  the  enclosures, 
with  their  mazes  of  shops  and  store-houses,  where  aU  this 
work  is  performed,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  what  a modern  dockyard  must  be  like.  And  now  think 
of  the  distribution  of  our  Navy  all  over  the  Globe  and  of 
the  necessity  of  having  dockyards  where  vessels  can  bo 
repaired  and  re-stored  without  having  to  return  to  England, 
and  you  will  appreciate  the  activity  of  the  Admiralty, 
especially  since  1895,  in  providing  and  extending  dockyard 
accommodation  in  such  places  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Hong 
Kong  and  Simon’s  Bay  (Cape  of  Good  Hope). 

All  the  best  posts  in  these  yards,  as  well  as  on  the  ships 
of  the  Navy,  are  given  to  officers  who  have  undergone  the 
training  provided  by  the  Admiralty  for  its  Naval  Officers. 

NAVAL  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

1.  ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGES,  OSBORNE  and 
DARTMOUTH.  At  Osborne  is  the  Naval  School  in  which 
practically  all  future  cadets  will  receive  their  first  pro- 
fessional training.  They  enter  it  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  stay  two  years,  after  which  they  proceed  to  the  Naval 
College  at  Dartmouth.  Formerly  cadets  intended  for  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Service  entered  on  tlieii"  period 
of  training  at  the  age  of  14-| — 15|;  and  spent  the  first  two 
years  on  board  the  Britannia,  off  Dartmouth  ; but  in  1905 
the  Britannia  ceased  to  be  used  as  a training  ship,  and 
the  training,  begun  at  Osborne,  is  now  carried  on  at  the 
magnificent  Royal  Naval  College  recently  erected  at 
Dartmouth.  Osborne  College  consists  of  a number  of 
bungalows  erected  on  land  belonging  to  the  former  Royal 
Residence  of  Osborne,  near  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  presented  to 
the  nation  by  King  Edward  VII.  The  house  and  smTound- 
ing  grounds  are  used  as  a Convalescent  Home  for  Naval 
and  Military  Officers ; and  the  remainder  of  tho  estate 
belongs  to  the  Naval  College.  The  Cadets  receive  an  ex- 
cellent general  education ; but  the  time  usually  given  in 
our  Public  Schools  to  classical  studies  is  devoted  at  Osborne 
and  Dartmouth  to  Seamanship,  Navigation  and  Practical 
Engineering.  Particulars  as  to  fees,  entrance,  &c.,  are 
given  below  ; see  Cost  of  Traininq. 

2.  ROYAL  NAVAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
DEVONPORT,  is  usually  called  Keyham  College,  because 
it  is  situated  at  Keyham,  a little  north  of  Devonport. 
Under  the  old  regulations,  Engineer  Cadets  began  their 
training  at  Keyham  between  the  ages  of  14 J and  16|. 
The  last  examinations,  under  this  scheme  were  held  in 
March,  1905,  and  March,  1906,  and  now  only  those  are 
eligible  as  Engineer  Officers  who  have  passed  through 
Osborne  and  Dartmouth. 

3.  ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE,  GREENWICH, 
occupies  the  buildings  of  the  former  Greenwich  Hospital, 
which  was  closed  as  such  in  1869.  The  College  is  organised 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  Naval  and  Marine  Officers 
in  all  branches  of  theoretisal  and  scientific  study  bearing 
upon  their  profession.  Even  Fiag  Officers  may  here  take 
a course  of  instruction.  Arrangements,  too,  are  made  for 
the  admission  to  the  courses  of  study  of  private  students 
in  Naval  Architecture;  tho  fee,  payable  in  advance, 
is  £30  for  each  session.  As  far  as  the  buildings  will 
pertoit,  Naval  Officers  pursuing  courses  of  study  are  given 


free  quarters  within  the  precincts ; and  they  are  allowed, 
in  addition  to  their  full  pay.  Is.  a day  towards  mess 
expenses. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  course,  although 
Captains  and  Commanders  need  not  take  them.  In  other 
cases,  the  class  of  Certificate  gained  determines,  to  soma 
extent,  the  time  of  promotion,  with  accompanying  increase 
of  pay.  Acting  Sub-Lieutenants  who  fail  twice  in  their 
First  Examination  are  liable  to  be  discharged  from  the 
service.  There  are  many  valuable  prizes  for  those  who  do 
best  in  the  Examinations. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAiNHlG  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

1.  PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR 
PARENTS.  Before  deciding  on  a Naval  career  for  a boy, 
his  i^sjffents  should  make  sure  of  the  following  points : 

1.  That  the  boy  is  healthy,  well  developed  for  his  age, 
and  without  physical  defect.  2.  That  he  is  of  fully 
average  intelligence.  S.  That  they  can  give  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character.  4.  That  they 
can  afford  to  spend  an  average  of  rather  more  than  £100  a 
year  on  his  training  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20,  and  then 
supplement  his  pay  till  it  amounts  to  £150.  5.  That  he  is 
of  pure  European  descent ; and  that  they  are,  themselves, 
either  natural-bom  Britishsubjects,  or  have  been  naturalized 
in  the  United  Elingdom. 

2.  EDUCATION  AT  SCHOOL  TILL  THE  AGS 
OF  12.  The  early  education  of  the  boy  is  of  supreme 
importance.  So  far  as  the  mere  subjects  of  his  instruction 
are  concerned,  they  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any 
good  Secondary  School ; but  som.ething  more  is  wanted 
than  ability  to  pass  an  examination.  Before  he  is 
allowed,  at  the  age  of  12,  to  sit  for  the  Qualifying  Exam- 
ination (see  below),  he  will  have  to  appear  before  a Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
will  try  to  assure  themselves,  in  conversation  with  him, 
that  he  is  of  the  right  stamp  for  a Naval  Officer.  The  boy 
who  appeared  utterly  dull  and  conspicuously  awkward 
and  self-conscious  at  this  interview,  would  have  but  a small 
chance  of  a no.mination;  whilst  the  boy  who  exhibited 
that  aplomb  which  is  acquired  by  fi-equent  and  intimate 
association  with  well-bred  people,  would  have  a good 
chance  of  securing  one.  By  the  age  of  12  he  should  be 
well  grounded,  for  his  age,  in  the  subjects  of  the  Qualifying 
Examination  (see  below).  He  need  spend  no  time  on 
Greek  or  Science,  but  must  be  taught  either  German,  or 
French  orally,  and  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  his 
physical  development. 

3.  NOMINATION.  As  soon  as  a boy  intended  for 
a naval  career  is  12  years  old,  his  parents  should  apply  for 
a nomination  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  addressing 
the  application  to  his  Assistant  Private  Secretary,  White- 
hall. The  Interview  mentioned  above,  and  on  which 
his  Nomination  depends,  will  not  take  place  till  he  is  12 
years  and  8 months,  and  a few 'weeks  before  one  of  the 
three  dates  fixed  for  tho  Qualifying  Examination. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  special  preparation  for  this 
interview.  The  candidate  may  be  asked  all  sorts  of 
queer  questions  designed  to  test  bis  powers  of  self- 
possession.  Influence  should  not  count ; but  mem? 
bership  of  the  family  of  a well-known  officer  is  a useful 
qualification.  No  nomination  will  be  given  to  a boy  whose 
parents  or  guardians  do  not  promise  on  his  behalf  that  he  is 
prepared  to  enter  any  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  Service — Executive,  Engineers,  Royal  Marines — when 
he  has  completed  his  probationary  period  of  seiwice 
afloat* 

4.  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION.  Boys  who  have 
secured  nominations  must  next  undergo  the  Medical 
Examination  and  must  be  found  physically  fit  for  the  Navy. 
Defects  of  body,  speech,  sight  or  hearing,  and  any  pre- 
disposition to  disease  would  disqualify  them.  “ It  should 
be  particularly  noted  that  full  normal  vision — as  deter- 
mined by  Snellen’s  tests — is  required.” 

6.  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION.  A boy  who 
has  secured  a nomination  and  passed  the  doctor,  will  be 
required,  within  a few  weeks,  to  present  himself  at  one  of 
the  Qualifying  Examinations,  held  every  year  in  Marchf 
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July  and  December.  He  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects ; — 

1.  English  (dictation,  composition,  reproduction  of 
a passage  read  out,  &c.)  2.  History  and  Geography,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Empire.  3.  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra  (to  Simple  Equations).  4.  Geometry,  Practical 
and  Theoretical.  5.  French  or  German  (with  an  oral 
examination).  6.  Latin  (easy  translations  from  and  into 
English  and  simple  grammar). 

6.  PERIOD  OF  TRAINING.  Having  passed  his 
Examination,  the  candidate  for  a naval  training  becomes 
a Naval  Cadet  and  will  be  required  in  about  six  weeks  to 
go  into  residence  at  Osborne,  where  ho  will  remain  for  two 
years.  The  next  two  years  will  be  passed  at  Dartmouth. 
And  then  he  will  spend  two  terms  in  the  Training  Cruiser. 
If  approved  he  then  becomes  a Midshipman  and  spends  the 
next  three  years  at  sea.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  having 
passed  a satisfaetory  examination,  he  is  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  acting  Sub-Lieutenant  and  once  more  becomes 
a student  on  shore,  spending  about  a twelvemonth  in 
studying  at  Portsmouth  and  Greenwich.  If  he  again 
passes  his  examination  satisfactorily  he  becomes  a sub- 
lieutenant and  is  drafted  into  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Service : if  into  the  Executive,  he  goes  to  sea  for  two 
years,  and  is  then  eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant ; if 
into  the  Engineers  he  goes  through  a special  course  of 
Engineering  at  Keyham;  and  if  into  the  Royal  Marines,  he 
will  spend  the  next  two  years  in  acquiring  military  training. 

7.  COST  OF  TRAINING.  Although  the  cost  of  a 
naval  training  is  considerable,  it  is  less  than  that  of  educa- 
tion in  most  of  the  PubKc  Schools.  The  following  is  a 
rough  estimate  of  it,  to  which  must  be  added  travelling 
expenses  and  those  incurred  during  the  holidays,  which 
amount  to  13  weeks  in  each  of  the  first  four  years, 

1.  First  year  at  Osborne  (12-13),  total  cost  about  £135. 
Fees  £75,  outfit  £40,  minor  expenses  £15,  pocket  money  £5. 

N.B. — To  a limited  number  of  cadets,  who  must  be 
sons  of  officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  or  Marines,  or  Civil 
Service  under  the  Admiralty,  the  fees  charged  are  £40. 
This  also  applies  to  the  following  period. 

2.  Next  three  years  at  (Isborne  and  Dartmouth 
(13-16),  total  cost  about  £315 : — Fees  for  the  three  years 
£225,  minor  expenses  £75,  pocket  money  £15. 

3.  First  year  as  Midshipman  (16-17),  net  cost  about 
£115  : compulsory  private  allowance  £50,  outfit  and  minor 
expenses  £47,  extra  for  messing  and  service  £50.  Pay 
received  £32. 

4.  Second  and  third  years  as  Midshipman  (17-19), 
net  cost  about  £216  —compulsory  allowance  (at  £50  a year) 
£100,  minor  expenses  and  renewals,  £80,  extra  for  messing 
and  service  £100  ; pay  received  £64. 

5.  As  Acting  Sub-Lieutenent  (19-20),  the  net  cost 
wiU  probably  be  about  £90  : — new  uniform  from  £30  to 
£40 ; messing  about  3s.  a day  beyond  the  government 
allowance  (Is.  6d.  a day) ; total  expenditure  can  hardly 
fall  below  £180  ; against  which  must  be  set  his  pay  of  £91. 

6.  As  Sub-Lieutenant  (20-22)  he  cannot  live  on  his 
pay  (£91),  and  his  parents  may  expect  to  have  to  contribute 
£60  a year  till  he  becomes  Lieutenant. 

7.  As  Lieutenant,  he  can  live  on  bis  pay  (£182),  and 
most  Lieutenants  do.  The  Admiralty  discourages  all 
extravagance  in  messing  expenses. 

ACCOUNTANT  BRANCH.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
this  Branch  must  receive  a nomination  from  the  Admiralty, 
must  be  between  17  and  18  years  of  age,  pass  the  doctor, 
and  be  able  to  swim.  Boys  of  good  ability  who  have  been 
educated  at  any  good  Secondary  School  should  be  able  to 
pass  the  examination,  provided  they  have  taken  Latin  and 
have  been  taught  French  conversationally.  Aptitude  for 
^counts  is  essential  for  success  in  this  branch  of  the  Service. 

The  successful  candidate  begins  as  Assistant  Clerk  at 
£45  a year,  and  may  rise  through  the  grades  of  Clerk  and 
Assistant  Paymaster  to  the  rank  of  Paymaster.  As 
Assistant  Paymaster  the  pay  ranges  from  £91  to  £210,  and 
as  Paymaster  from  £256  to  £602. 


THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

Til*  Mercantile  Marine  consists  of  all  the  vessels — sailing 
0?  eteam — engaged  in  the  carriage  by  sea  of  goods  and 
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passengers.  These  range  from  little  sailing  smacks  of 
200  tons  displacement  to  huge  cargo  steamers  of  a gross 
tonnage  of  20,000  going  15  knots  an  hour,  and  stately 
liners  of  31,000  going  at  the  rate  of  25  knots.  The  gross 
tonnage  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  something  over  17,000,000,  and  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together.  If  we  include  our 
Indian  and  Colonial  merchant  ships  tlio  gross  tonruige 
amounts  to  18,500,000,  or  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  all 
other  countries.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  oi 
sailing  ships  is  on  the  decline.  In  18SQ  the  gross  tonnage 
of  registered  sailing  ships  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  35  % of  that  of  steam  and  sailing  ships  combined ; 
whilst  in  1908  it  had  fallen  to  5-G  %• 

In  1902,  the  number  of  British  seamen  of  all  ranks — 
excluding  Asiatics  and  Colonials — engaged  in  the  Merchant 
Service  was  nearly  175,000.  Many  of  the  posts  are 
extremely  well  paid — indeed  the  average  pay  is  fairly  high. 
Captains  in  the  big  liners  (the  P.  & O.  for  instance)  may 
get  £800  a year  ; Cliief  Officers  £200,  and  .Second  Officers, 
£132.  Promotion  depends  upon  (1)  general  physiqu'v 
and  capacity,  (2)  early  training,  (3)  obtaining  the  Board 
of  Trade  Certificates  (see  below),  and  (4)  tcry  much  upon 
length  and  character  of  service. 

THE  PERSONNEL  is  divided  into  Officers,  Dlidshipmea 
or  Apprentices  (there  is  usually  little  or  no  diflercnce), 
and  (irew  (or  Deck  hands). 

T/iC  Officers  consist  of  the  Captain,  l.st  Mate,  2nd  Mate, 
and  sometimes  Srd,  4th,  5th,  and  even  fith  Mute ; and,  on 
steam  ships,  also  of  1st  Engineer,  L’nd  Engineer,  and  3r  1 
Engineer.  On  liners.  Mates  jirefer  the  more  dignified  title 
of  Officer — 1st  Officer,  2nd  Officer,  and  so  on.  Midshipmen- 
nr  Apprentices  are  lads  training  to  become  officers.  D ck 
Hands  consist  of  Petty  Officers  (Boatswain,  Carpenter-, 
Sailmakers,  Ac.),  Able  Seamen,  Ordinarj’  Seamen,  an  ! 
Boys. 

THE  PAY  depends  largely  on  the  size  and  character 
of  the  vessel  in  which  a man  is  serving.  With  the  exception 
of  Engineers  in  small  vessels  ( under  500  tons),  food  and  service 
are  given  in  addition  to  the  amounts  stated  below ; so 
that  the  only  considerable  ncce,ssary  expenditure  is  for 
clothing — a very  different  state  of  things  from  that  which 
obtains  in  the  Navy,  where  messing  expenses  and  service 
may  be  heavy.  The  social  position  of  Mercantile  Officers 
is  below  that  of  Naval  Officers ; but  their  average  pay  is 
better.  A Captain’s  pay  on  the  large  liners  varies  from 
£400  to  £800,  and,  on  the  smaller,  seldom  less  than  £260. 
On  sailing  ships,  ilates  (Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd)  get  from  £40  to 
£100  a year ; on  steam  ships  from  £70  to  £140.  In  the 
bigger  steam  ships,  Engineers  (1st,  2nd,  and  3rd)  draw  from 
£80  to  £220  a year.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  above  sums 
are  rates  only,  wages  being  usually  paid  by  the  month. 
When  on  leave,  between  voyages,  officers  draw  no  pay. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 
Parents  who  think  of  sending  their  boys  into  the  Merchant 
Service,  should  first  make  sure  that  they  are  not  colour- 
blind. If  they  are,  they  can  never  become  officers.  They 
can  be  tested  at  the  ilercantile  Marine  Offices,  in  any  of 
the  chief  ports,  for  Is.  each.  (For  detailed  information, 
see  “ Regulations  for  Examinations  of  Masters  and  Mates 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine,”  price  Is.  through  any  book- 
seller.) If  their  colour  vision  is  normal,  and  their  parents 
can  afford  the  expense,  they  are  strongly  urged  to  send  them 
to  one  of  the  Mercantile  Training  Ships.  {See  below). 

Another  course  open  to  parents  who  can  afford  the 
outlay,  is  to  get  their  sons  taken  as  Midshipmen  on  one  of 
the  big  sailing  ships  of  Messrs.  Devitt  and  Moore,  39  Fen- 
church  Street,  E.G.,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be 
obtained.  Boys  are  taken  as  Midshipmen  on  easier  terms 
by  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co.,  Colonial  House, 
Liverpool.  They  must  be  well  educated,  of  good  physique,, 
and  willing  to  work  hard.  No  premium  is  required  and 
no  wages  paid.  At  the  end  of  their  app-  enticeship,  suitable 
lads  are  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  (A  lisfe 
of  shipowners  who  take  apprentices  with  the  outlines  of 
their  terms  is  given  in  “ The  Sea,”  by  F.  W.  Gardner, 
published  at  Is.  by  Spottiswoode  & Co.,  64  Gracechurcb 
Street,  E.O.), 
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TRAINING  SHIPS  FOR  THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

1.  THE  CONWAY  is  stationed  in  the  Mersey,  ofl 
Rock  h’erry,  Liverpool.  She  is  under  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Association ; and  parents 
of  “ Cadets  ” may  rest  assured  that  everything  in  reason 
is  done  for  the  health,  education  and  happiness  of  their 
boys.  Boys  are  received  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16. 
They  must  be  fairly  well  educated  for  their  age,  must  not 
be  colour-blind  and  must  be  in  good  health.  The  fees 
are  65  guineas  a year,  and  include  uniform  and  outer  cloth- 
ing, food,  medical  attendance,  washing,  use  of  books  and 
school  stationery.  A new  complete  outfit  (not  including 
cricket  and  football  clothing)  would  cost  nearly  £18,  of 
which  articles  costing  £10  Os.  must  be  bought  at  the 
Sailors’  Home,  Canning  Place,  Liverpool.  Three  nomina- 
tions to  cadetships  in  the  Naval  College.  Dartmouth,  are 
granted  anmially  to  the  Conway. 

2.  THE  WORCESTER  hes  oS  Greenhithe,  Kent,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Boys  are  received  between 
the  ages  of  11  and  15 1 years.  They  are  received  at  the 
early  age  of  11  so  as  to  admit  of  being  trained  for  Osborne. 
The  fees  vary  slightly  from  those  charged  on  board  the 
Conway,  and  in  both  ships  the  advantages  offered  are  nearly 
on  a par.  To  ensure  uniformity  parents  are  expected  to 
purchase  the  outfit  at  Silver  & Co.,  Sun  Court,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Among  the  various  money  and  other  prizes  offered 
annually,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  King’s 
Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  “ Worcester”  boy  who  shows 
the  qualities  most  likely  to  make  the  finest  sailor.  These 
qualities  consist  of  a cheerful  submission  to  superiors, 
self-respect  and  independence  of  character,  kindness  and 
protection  to  the  weak,  readiness  to  forgive  offence,  desire 
to  conciliate  the  differences  of  others,  and,  above  all, 
fearless  devotion  to  duty  and  unflinching  truthfulness  in 
all  its  aspects  and  bearings.  The  Admiralty  present 
annually  to  the  “Worcester”  and  “Conway”  cadets 
several  commissions  as  Midsliipmen  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  (see  below).  They  must  bo  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  ago  at  the  date  of  the  appointment.  More- 
over, certified  cadets  of  these  two  training-ships  can  be 
examined  for  a 2nd  Mate’s  Certificate  after  passing  three 
years  at  sea  instead  of  four  years  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

In  appointments  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service,  preference  is  given  to 
candidates  who  have  passed  through  the  Conway  or  the 
Worcester.  In  this  service  both  social  position  and 
pay  are  good  and  the  pensions  fair. 

3.  THE  MERSEY.  This  is  a sea-going  sailing-ship  of 
the  White  Star  Line  designed  as  a cadet  training-sliip,  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  in  sailing-vessels  the  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation and  seamanship  is  most  effectively  acquired,  and 
that  the  experience  gained  in  such  vessels  is  the  surest 
way  to  acquire  that  courage  and  resource  which  are  so 
essential  in  a marine  officer.  The  “ Mersey  ” cadets  Avill 
be  articled  for  four  years,  or  for  three  years  if  duly  certified 
from  the  Conway  or  Worcester.  The  four  years’  training 
will  cost  a lad  £200  exclusive  of  outfit,  books,  instruments, 
and  pocket-money.  The  Mersey,  which  is  a fine  clipper 
ship,  was  sent  on  her  maiden  voyage  20  August,  1908. 

OFFICERS’  CERTIFICATES.  Midshipmen  and  appren- 
tices who  have  reached  the  age  of  17,  and  have  served  four 
years  at  sea  (in  the  case  of  Conway  and  Worcester  boys, 
three  years)  can  sit  for  the  Second  Mate’s  Certificate ; 
at  19,  with  one  year’s  service  more,  for  the  First  Mate’s ; 
and  at  21,  with  six  years’  service,  for  the  Master’s.  Without 
these  certificates,  promotion  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  is 
impossible.  |For  particulars  respecting  these  examinations 
consult  the  “ Regulations  for  Examinations  of  Mastera 
and  Mates  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,”  already  mentioned). 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  possession  of  any  one  of 
these  Certificates  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  employment 
in  the  rank  indicated  thereon.  In  the  P & O.  nearly  all  the 
chief  officers  and  second  officers  hold  a Master’s  Certificate, 
and  most  of  the  third  officers  hold  a First  Mate’s  Certificate. 

ROYAL  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS  consist  of  the 
dite  of  the  Officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marino ; and  those 
who  enter  the  latter  as  Midshipmen  or  Apprentices  should 


join  the  Reserve  if  they  can.  If  they  succeed,  they 
improve  their  social  position,  for  Officers  of  the  R.N.R.  rank 
with,  though  after.  Officers  of  the  R.N.  of  their  correspond- 
ing rank ; they  improve  their  chances  of  promotion  in  the 
Merchant  Service,  for  many  ship  owners  -v^l  give  them  the 
preference ; they  may  increase  their  pay  by  £25  a year  ; 
in  case  of  war,  they  may  be  appointed  to  the  Royal  Navy 
and  receive  precisely  the  same  pay  and  treatment  as  Naval 
Officers  of  their  own  rank.  The  total  number  of  R.N.R. 
Officers  is  about  2,000,  of  whom  400  or  more  may  be 
Engineers.  The  remainder  consists  of  lieutenants,  sub- 
lieutenants and  midshipmen.  Direct  entries  as  Lieutenants 
are  not  at  present  made. 

Mates  of  British  steam-ships  are,  under  certain  conditions 
as  to  sea-service,  eligible  for  appointment  as  Sub-Lieu- 
tenants if  they  hold  a Master’s  Certificate  and  are  under 
30  years  of  age.  A Midshipman  must,  as  a rule,  have 
passed  through  a course  of  instruction  for  two  years 
in  either  the  Worcester  or  the  Conveay  ; those  who  have 
not,  must  have  served  for  a year  on  board  a First- 
Class  British  ship  before  their  applications  can  be  con- 
sidered. And  no  apphcatioii  will  be  considered  if  the 
candidate  is  over  18^.  Engineers,  to  be  eligible,  must 
possess  a First-Class  Engineer’s  Certificate  of  Competency, 
and  must  have  served  at  least  7 years  at  sea  as  Engineer. 
For  information  as  to  qualifications  apply  to  Secretary, 
Naval  Reserve  Office,  Admiralty.  Applications  for 
admission  into  the  R.N.R.  should  be  made  through  the 
“ Registrar  General  of  Shipping  and  Seamen,  Carlisle  Place, 
Westminster.”  For  fuU  official  information,  see  the 
Quarterly  Navy  List,  33.  through  any  bockseller. 
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The  greatest  attraction  the  Civil  Service  has  to  offer  is- 
the  practical  certainty  of  employment  for  life  and  of  a 
pension  to  retire  on.  The  salaries  are  not,  as  a rule,  great, 
although  the  gifted  and  fortunate  may  get  £1,000  a year, 
or  more.  The  mass,  however,  wiU  never  rise  to  more  than 
£300  or  £400.  The  competition  for  the  better  posts  is 
very  keen;  and  those  will  have  the  best  chance  of  success 
who  deliberately  train  for  it  for  years  before  the  actual  com- 
petition takes  place.  Generally  speaking,  not  half  of  those 
who  compete  win  prizes  ; and  the  proportion  of  successful 
ones  tends  to  decrease  with  the  increase  of  opportunities 
for  getting  an  advanced  education.  In  only  one  of  the  great 
Departments  of  the  Service,  the  Post  Office,  are  there 
appointments  open  to  competition  to  women ; and  these 
must  be  given  up  on  marriage.  There  are  about  4,000 
of  them,  with  salaries  ranging  from  11s.  a week  to  £500  a 
year.  There  are,  however,  a few  female  typists  employed 
in  the  various  Departments  ; but  for  these  posts  a nomina- 
tion is  required. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  in  the  Government 
Offices  is  for  some  years,  speaking  generally  of  course,  dull 
and  of  somewhat  deadening  effect ; but  the  hours  are  not 
long — seven  hours  a day  for  the  clerical  staff,  and  at  least 
a Saturday  half  holiday  every  other  week.  The  very  great 
majority  of  Civil  Service  appointments  are  given  to  those 
who  do  best  in  open  competitive  examinations,  provided 
they  can  also  pass  the  medical  examination.  All  com- 
petitors must  be  natural-born  or  naturahsed  British 
subjects,  and  the  limits  of  ago  are  rigorously  fixed  ; they 
must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character,  and  must 
pay  an  examination  fee  franging  from  6s.  for  Boy  Clerks 
to  £6  for  the  best  appointments.  There  are  posts  open  to 
public  competition  to  men  of  all  ages  from  14  to  60,  but, 
as  a rule,  those  over  25  and  not  already  in  the  Service,  arc 
required  to  possess  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  into  which  they  seek  admission.  In  the  caso 
of  women  the  higher  limit  of  age  is  fvs  a rule,  20. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.  For- 
merly those  who  wished  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  were 
almost  bound  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  speci.al 
coaches;  but  the  changes  made  within  the  last  few  years  have 
made  the  crammer  less  and  less  indispensable.  The  great 
necessity  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  a jrood  education  of  a 
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eeoondary  type  as  a foundation,  with  additions  according 
to  the  examination  in  viov/.  h'or  the  majority  of  such  as 
are  taken  between  tlie  ages  of  15  and  19,  no  additions  are 
necessary,  all  the  subjects  required  for  passing  forming 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  good  Secondary  School. 
Now  there  is  hardly  a clever  boj’  in  the  kingdom,  however 
poor,  who  cannot,  by  means  of  scholarships,  get  into  a 
Secondary  School  anil  qualify  himself  for  a Civil  Service 
appointment  by  simply  working  bard  at  the  ordinary 
subjects  he  is  required  to  take  up.  There  is  nearly  always  a 
choice  ; and  he  will  soon  find  out  which  will  suit  him  beat. 
But  there  are  certain  subjects  to  which  he  must  always  pay  j 
very  great  attention,  viz.,  handwriting,  spelling,  English  i 
composition  and  arithmetic.  Greek  is  never,  in  the  ; 
examinations  of  which  we  are  noxv  speaking,  given,  even  as  , 
an  alternative.  Latin  is  seldom  necessary,  but  often 
given  as  an  alternative.  A good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  I 
French  or  Gernrian  may  bo  of  very  great  use  for  some  : 
of  the  better  posts  ; but,  if  it  is  dcsiral)lo  that  hoys  should  | 
enter  the  Service  before  they  ore  10,  they  should  fix  their 
chief  attention  on  one  language  only.  j 

Candidates,  however,  should  remember  that  all  the  j 
subjects  of  a good  school  curriculum,  such  as  Latin,  German, 
Ifistory,  Geography  and  Science,  even  if  unnecessary  fer 
the  first  examination  taken,  may  be  of  great  use  in  future 
ones  for  higher  posts,  and  that  they  will  never  have 
so  good  an  opportunity  for  laying  a foundational  knowledge 
of  them  as  during  thek'  school  days.  The  best  posts,  as  i 
will  bo  shown  below,  are  within  the  reach  only  of  those 
who  have  been  educated  at  a first-class  school  and  at  a 
University ; and  even  those  who  aim  at  posts  not  so  good 
as  these  will  find  that  the  longer  they  can  remain  at  school, 
the  better  their  chances  of  securing  good  appointments. 
But  would-be  candidates  must  never  forget  that  health 
is  of  prime  importance.  It  is  quite  possible  for  them  to 
pass  a given  examination  and  be  rejected  by  the  doctor 
afterwards.  General  health,  teeth,  hearing  and  eyesight, 
should  all  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Girls  who  intend  to  compete  for  Civil  Service  Appoint- 
ments in  the  Post  OlSce  as  Women  Clerks  (18 — 20),  or 
Girl  Clerks  (16 — 18)  will,  just  as  men,  require  a good  all- 
round secondary  education,  including  two  languages 
(Latin,  French,  German)  and  either  algebra  or  shorthand. 
Those,  hovrever,  who  are  content  to  try  for  less  well  paid 
posts  as  Learners  (16 — 18)  or  Sorters  (16 — 18),  require 
nothing  beyond  a good  elementary  school  training ; 
candidates  must  be  at  least  6 ft.  in  height  without 
boots. 

Particulars  are  given  below  of  the  best  posts  open  to 
competition  in  the  Civil  Service ; but,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  in  a work  of  this  kind  to  give  anything  like  an 
exhaustive  account  of  all  of  them,  intending  candidates  are 
advised  to  get  the  latest  edition  of  the  Civil  Service  Year 
Book  (2s.,  through  any  bookseller),  which  will  give  them 
all  the  particulars  they  are  likely  to  want  of  the  Service  in 
general.  For  notice  of  vacancies  and  approaching  exami- 
nations refer  to  “ The  Civilian,”  a weekly  joirmal. 

It  is  useful  occasionally  to  look  through  sets  of  recent 
examination  papers,  which  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Oivil  Service  Commissioners  for  Cd.  or  Is.  per  set ; and  a 
good  many  will  be  found  in  the  Civil  Service  Year  Book. 
But  too  much  time  should  not  be  wasted  in  hunting  up 
answers  to  the  questions : they  should  be  used  mainly 
to  test  the  candidate’s  general  state  of  preparedness. 
Special  coaching  is  not  necessary  for  those  of  good  ability 
who  find  they  usually  do  well  in  their  school  tests  ; and  the 
more  young  people  learn  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts 
the  more  hkely  they  are  to  rise  in  the  Civil  Service  as 
elsewhere.  Special  training  as  arranged  for  in  many  good 
schools  is  not  of  the  nature  of  cramming,  and  may  safely 
be  recommended. 

PENSIONS  may  be  given  after  ten  years’  service;  but 
they  are  not  granted  to  any  under  60,  unless  they  are 
incapable  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  discharge 
their  duties.  A pension  amounts  to  aV  of  the  annual 
salary  for  each  year  of  service,  but  can  never  exceed 
But  by  the  Superannuation  Act,  1909,  is  substituted 
for  in  the  case  of  all  who  enter  the  Service  after  the 


pas.sing  of  th's  ,^et,  thus  rnaUng  the  maximum  pensions 
o.nc-half  of  (};o  annual  salary.  It,  for  three  yars  futviou- 
to  retirement,  a Civil  servant  has  bt^en  in  receipt  of  th 
same  salary,  his  pei;-iou  Is  compubxi  tln  r(  on— if  not,  on 
the  average  for  tlie  three  years  pn  eeding  hi  . lu^t  " n->  . 
Compulsory  retirement  comes  at  the  cc-  f t 66. 

AGE  OF  COMPETITORS.  Competito.-s  must  l>e,  : 
a day,  within  the  limits  of  age  assigned  to  each  examination, 
and  will  have  to  prwluce,  as  evideu'c  that  they  are  sc, 
either  their  birth  certiiii-at'-  or  othi-i  l..rv  n-.-tmion  . 

Persons  wiio  liav'e  b'  n employed  for  at  ha.-t  two  cun- 
sccutive  jnar  in  the  Civil  .'"‘•rvi<  i-.  may,  wh<  n < om  [ating 
for  other  if  they  enU>n-<J  th--  '"'■  rvi.  e 2Uii 

April,  19(;u,  deduct  froni  their  .-'••tu.-.i  ; ai.y  lime  iie- 
cxcecxling  five  3'cars,  which  tiny  n..  v hr. •-  ^|,•:nt  in  sC'  i. 
service;  unless  the  po.-'  be  th' t u:  A . t .nt  of  Exc.  ' . 
wlien  only  one  yc-\r  ern  bo  dedn.  ;•  ! ; ni  Arsntant  c. 
Customs,  or  -tf  .''i-.'  tjnd  (.’1.".  = ^ GIi  rk  for  I'ert  rvi> 
only  tiro  can  bo  dediu  (m1.  ’In  e who  1;  ;\e  entered  li. 
Civil  Ser.ic(?  si’  ci-  2(ifh  April,  iJOi.i,  unle  - tlicy  1,  .v  r-,-  . 
in  the  Army  <r  Navy,  can,  in  d-  dcit  mor.-  ti. 

two  years. 

S03IE  HOME  APPOINT.MEKTS  OPEN  TO 
COMPETITION. 

1.  rLKP.iSIins,  CLASS  1.  Age,  22—24.  Fee. 
£6.  Th-'  Ex.,;ninnti<-n,  v !.i('!;  Ls  id- idi  .1  ith  that  for 
the  Indian  Civil  8-  rvii'-  and  f.-r  lia-tern  < ' . let -l  ips,  takes 
place  in  Augu;t  and  is  e,\tr>'n:  'ly  diiii- u!t.  In  f.e  t,  it  is 
almost  iiopedess  for  any  but  d..  IkiguLh- u Uni  .ersity  men 
to  nttempt  ii.  'Hut--  ..re  no  I-'  - tii.m  h.'J  ahji-  t'  fr-.-r 
which  ti  ehoiee  may  Ire  ina '.e.  Until  I '*'<(•)  .a  < ..ndid  .t 
might  take  anv  uunib-  r of  tin  e xui-jiet-  th  t he  plea-  i . 
snmehad  offered  sixte-  i-,  r ral  f-  vv  h'ul  taken  le--  than  elev-  n 
To  each  srb'  ‘ct  is  .‘.-sig  n-l  a nravinium  number  of  marl.  . 
and  by  the  i - w rcguh.ti-  n ean  h-i  it<- . nr-'  at  libirt\  t ; 
choose  any  of  the  sul/ji'-  ts  proviu-  1 that  the  rnaxiiinin 
number  of  nvirks  i.htain.hle  Irom  the  snbh- ts  cho  -i 
does  not  exceed  O.duO.  ’Ine  r<‘sult  is  tliii  nine  or  ten 
subjects  are  now  usually  t.iken,  ;.nd  th  • onliuaiy  work  a- 
the  univenity  is  not  seriously  hampered  by  -.n  nttemj  • 
to  cram  a number  of  additional  sub;  ts.  Pnrtlier,  u 
candidate  is  allowed  no  marks  for  o saba  . t in  whic  h h ■ 
is  a mere  smattcrcr.  No  amount  of  mere  cramming  will 
enable  a candidate  to  stand  high  at  thes  * < .xamiPckions. 
Considerable  deductions  of  marks  are  made  for  bad  hand- 
writing. 

It  is  possible  for  2nd  Division  Clerks,  after  eight  years’ 
service,  to  be  promoted  to  this  higher  Division  ; but  such 
promotions  do  not  amount  to  nuirc  th.an  tw  o or  thnv*  a y ear. 
They  can,  of  coimse,  take  the  Examination,  and  are  eligible 
to  do  so  up  to  the  age  of  29,  under  the  rule  quoted  above. 

Successful  candidates  are  allowed,  according  to  their 
position  on  the  List,  to  choose  one  of  ‘22  offices  in  w hich  thero 
may  be  vacancies — and  need  not  at  once  choose  any. 
The  best  are  the  Home  Office,  India  Office  (Correspondence 
Department),  the  Treasury  and  the  Colonial  Office.  In 
these  the  sala,ry  begins  at  £200  and  may  rise  to  £1,000  or 
£1,200.  In  other  offices  the  minimum  is  £160,  and  the 
maximum  from  £800  to  £1,000. 

The  prospects  of  Higher  Division  Clerks  are  not,  however, 
limited  to  those  offered  by  the  fixed  scales  of  pay : Secre- 
taryships, Assistant  Secretaryships  and  other  posts  may 
be  offered  to  them ; and  they'  may  increase  their  incomes 
by  holding  private  Secretaryships  or  by  doing  special  work. 

Higher  Di'vision  Clerks  work  seven  hours  a day,  have 
Saturday  afternoon  once  a fortnight,  and  holidays  amount- 
ing to  36  week  days  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Christmas 
Day,  Good  Friday,  and,  probably,  but  not  certainly.  Bank 
Holidays,  After  ten  years’  service  the  annual  leave  amoimts 
to  48  week  da'vs. 

2.  SECOND  DIVISION  CLERKSHIPS.  Age  17—20. 
Fee,  £2. 

Ooligaiory  Subjects : (1)  Handwriting,  Spelling,  and 
Copying  MS. ; (2)  Arithmetic ; (3)  Engli^  Composition. 

(Yptional  Subjects (4)  Prteis,  Indexing  and  Digest 
of  Returns  ; (5)  Book-keeping  and  Shorthand  ; (6)  Geog- 
raphy and  English  History  ; (7)  Translation  from  and  into 
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Latin,  (S)  Frencia,  (9)  German  ; (10)  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics ; (11)  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Ppysics. 

Only  four  of  the  eight  optional  subjects  may  be  taken, 
which  must  not  include  more  than  two  languages. 

The  examination  is  of  a searching  character ; and  no 
amount  of  mere  cramming  would  enable  a boy  to  pass. 
If  a language  is  taken,  the  candidate  must  have  read  widely 
in  it  and  must  have  had  plenty  of  practice  in  composition  ; 
but  there  are  no  tricky  grammatical  questions  and,  at 
present,  no  oral  tests.  In  the  science  subjects  no  practical 
tests  are  given ; but  a candidate  would  have  no  chance  of 
passing  unless  he  had  done  agood  deal  of  practical  work.  W e 
should  advise  intending  candidates  of  good  ability  to  learn 
Latin,  and  either  French  or  German,  even  if  they  do  not 
take  them  in  the  examination  ; as  they  will  find  themselves 
thus  equipped  for  competitions  which  may  be  announced 
for  better  posts,  and  for  which  such  languages  are  required. 
Thus  the  Junior  appointments  in  the  Supply  and  Account- 
ing Departments  of  the  Admiralty  are  better  than  Second 
Division  Clerkships  and  may  be  competed  for  by  any 
holding  the  latter  at  a later  age  than  that  prescribed  for 
outsiders ; but  such  candidates  would  have  practically  no 
chance  without  a fairly  advanced  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French  or  German.  Those  about  to  try  for  a Second 
Division  Clerkship  should  ascertain  if  an  examination  is 
to  be  held  at  the  same  time  for  Clerkships  for  Port  Service. 
If  80,  an  extra  fee  of  £1  will  enable  them  to  compete  for 
both  at  the  same  examination,  except  that  they  may  take 
five  of  the  optional  subjects  instead  of  four,  which  must 
not,  however,  include  more  than  two  languages.  In  the 
Fort  Service  they  v/ill  have  better  prospects. 

Successful  Second  Division  Candidates  may  be  drafted 
into  any  one  of  32  London  Offices  ; but,  out  of  about  3,000 
Second  Division  Clerks  employed  in  London,  nearly  1,000 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Post  Office.  They  arc  allowed, 
however,  to  select  the  departments  in  which  they  prefer 
to  servo  ; and,  if  possible,  effect  is  given  to  their  preference. 

The  minimum  salary  in  the  Second  Division  is  £70,  and 
the  maximum  £300.  After  eight  years’  service  a specially 
meritorious  Second  Division  Clerk  may  bo  promoted  to 
a First  Class  Clerkship,  and  there  are  other  appointments 
in.  the  Admiralty,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  War  Office, 
and  a few  others,  reserved  for  Clerks  of  this  Division,  and 
in  vrhich  the  salaries  range  from  £300  to  £500. 

Second  Division  Clerks  work  for  not  less  than  seven 
hours  a day,  and  have  alternate  Saturday  afternoons  free. 
Their  annual  holiday  is  14  working  days  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  21  afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  Christmas 
Day,  Good  Friday,  King’s  Birthday,  and  perhaj^is  the  four 
Bank  Holidays. 

3.  INTERMEDIATE  APPOINTMENTS.  Retweeii 
the  appointments  to  Class  I.  Clerkships  and  Second 
Division  Clerkships  there  are  now  “.Intermediate” 
appointments  suitable  for  youths  wlio  have  been  educated 
at  a good  Public  or  Secondary  School,  and  who  do  not 
intend  to  proceed  to  a University.  There  are  niiie  classes 
of  such  ax^pointments  : — 

(1)  As  Junior  Clerks  in  the  Supply  and  Accounting 
Departments  of  the  Admiralty. 

(2)  As  Junior  Clerks  in  tlie  .Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

(3)  As  Examiners  in  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Depart- 
ment. 

(4)  As  Second  Class  Clerks  in  the  Estate  Duty  Office 
(a)  of  London,  (b)  of  Edinburgh,  (c)  of  Dublin. 

(5)  As  Second  Class  Clerks  in  the  Commissioners’ 
Office  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

(C)  As  Second  Class  Assistant  Accountants  hi  the  Armj 
,,  A.ccourits  Department. 

(7)  As  Junior  Clerks  in  the  Boyal  Ordnance  Factories. 

^S)  As  Assistant  Surveyors  of  1.'a.xes. 

, (9)  As  Clerks  (3rd  class)  in  the  office  of  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

The  salary  varies  somewhat  in  these  difiorent  departments, 
but  as  a rule  it  is  as  folloM'.s  : — Salary  begins  at  £100  ; after 
probationary  period  £120,  with  £10  annual  increase  to 
£200.  Then  if  found  competent  an  annual  rise  of  £15 
to  £3.50.  AU  arc  eligible  for  promotion  to  higher  appoint- 
ments in  their  respective  departments,  whicli  will  dexiend 
on  efficiency  and  merit. 

Examination.  Ago  limit  18 — iOj}  ye.ars ; Fee  £3. 


Candidates  must  pass  a qaaufying  examination  in 
Arithmetic  and  English.  They  may  select  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  a language : 
Mathematics,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  English 
or  European  History,  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Candidates 
will  be  allowed  to  choose  according  to  their  place  on  the 
list,  among  the  vacancies  for  which  they  are  duly  qualified, 
or  they  may  elect  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  a vacant v. 

4.  BOY  CLERKS.  Age  15—16.  Fee,  Sa.  Subfeds  : 
G)  Writing  and  spelling;  (2)  Arithmetic;  (3.  English 
Composition ; (4)  Copying  MS. ; and  any  tvx)  of  the 
following  ; (5)  Geography  ; (6)  English  History  : transla- 
tion jrom  (J)  Latin,  (S)  French,  (9)  German;  (1-'.  Matna- 
matics  (subject  matter  of  Euclid  I.  and  II.,  Algeora  to 
Simple  Equations) ; (11)  Budiments  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

A well  taught  boy  of  15  who  has  spent  two  or  tliree  years 
in  a Secondary  School,  would  find  little  difficulty  in  passing 
the  examination  with  no  special  preparation  whatsoever ; 
and,  if  he  has  been  taug’nt  to  read  the  languages  at  sight, 
we  should  ad^dse  him  to  choose  one.  If  he  takes  science 
ho  must  have  done  practical  work  in  it,  although  no 
practical  tests  are  given.  Candidates  should  have  been 
used  to  working  examples  in  the  Metric  System : and 
those  who  take  Mathematics  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  Graphs. 

Successful  candidates  are  not  nece-ssurily  employed  at 
once : they  are  placed  upon  a regi^t or  and  summoned  for 
employment  in  any  of  the  Public  Ui-partinents  as  they 
a-re  wanted.  The  pay  is  small : I5s.  a week  for  the  fir-“ 
year,  16s.  the  next,  and  so  on.  No  Boy  Clerk  will  in  O’.ture 
be  retained  as  such  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  1>.  If 
by  that  time  ho  has  not  succes.sfuiiy  competed  for  a per- 
manent post  in  the  Service  he  must  seek  omploymen'' 
elsewhere ; and  no  period  of  service  as  a Boy  Clerk  counts 
towards  a pension.  Consequently  those  who  c.tn  stay  at 
school  till  they  are  old  enough  to  try  for  a higher  pos: 
should  not  become  Boy  Clerks.  Still,  if  they  are  forced  t ' 
begin  earning  money  at  an  early  age  they  need  not  despair 
of  promotion  even  though  they  btyin  as  Boy  Clerks,  if 
they  vill  make  up  their  minds  to  work  head  in  their  spare 
time  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Examination  for 
Assistant  Clerks  (or  Abstractors)  to  wliich  none  but  Boy 
Clerks  are  at  present  admitted  ; or  better  still,  for  Exami- 
nations for  Clerkshijis  in  the  2nd  Dirision  or  in  the  Customs 
Port  Service,  or  for  Assistanlships  in  the  Customs  or  Excise. 
If  they  take  the  2nd  Division  Examination  they  are  allowed 
“ service  marks  ” at  the  rate  of  so  many  marks  for  each 
period  of  three  months’  service  up  to  n certain  maximum. 
Both  rate  and  maximum  may  vary:  they  are  usually  five 
and  sixty  respectively.  If  competing  in  any  of  the 
examinations  for  the  four  posts  last  named,  they  are  allowed 
to  make  deductions  from  their  actual  age  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  previously  given  on  page  740. 

Boy  Clerks  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  week  of  39 
hours,  viz. : seven  hours  a day  on  each  week-day  except 
Saturday,  when  they  only  work  four  hours.  Their  annual 
holiday  cannot  exceed  12  days. 

5.  ASSISTANT  CLERKS  (ABSTRACTOPwS).  Age 
17—18-  Fee  10s.  Subjects: 

(1)  Writing,  (2)  Spelling,  (3)  Aritlimetic,  (4)  English 
Composition,  (5)  Digesting  Beturns  into  Summaries,  (6) 
Bi6cis  and  Indexing,  (j)  Book-keeping  or  Shorthand. 
Salary,  £45,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £5  to  £85. 
If  a Clerk  is  promoted  to  the  higher  grade,  his  salaxt*  in- 
creases by  £7  10s.  a year  to  £150.  Only  Boy  Clerks  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  these  Clerksliips.  The  prospect  is 
jioor ; but  service  as  an  Assistant  Clerk  counts  towards 
a pension  and  there  is  a chance,  after  six  years  service  (of 
which  two  may  have  been  as  Boy  Clerk),  of  proniotiou 
without  examination  to  the  2nd  Division.  Assistant 
Clerks  can  also  comxiete  in  any  of  the  Examinations  for 
the  higher  posts  mentioned  above.  They  are  allowed 
“ service  marks  ” and  the  usual  deductions  from  their  age. 

6.  CUSTOMS:  CLERKS  FOR  PORT  SERVICE. 
Age,  17 — 20.  Fee  £3.  The  examination  has  already  been 
described  (See  “Second  Division  Clerkships.”  above). 
The  prospects  ai-e  rather  better  than  in  the  2ud  Division 
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and  the  work  less  monotonoua.  The  salary  begiiis  at 
£70  and  may  possibly  rise  to  £600. 

7.  CUSTOMS:  ASSISTANTS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Age  18 — 21.  Fee  £1.  Subjects  : — 

(1)  Writing,  (2)  Arithmetic,  (3)  English  Composition 
and  Spelling,  (4)  General  Geography,  (5)  Digesting  Eeturus 
into  Summaries,  (6)  Copying  MS. 

Candidates  must  have  normal  sight,  be  at  least  5 ft. 
4 in.  in  height,  and  their  chest  measurement  must  not  fall 
short  of  the  normal  standard  corresponding  to  their  height 
— not  short  of  34  inches. 

Those  who  are  successful  spend  six  months  on  probation, 
and  when  definitely  admitted  as  qua!ifi(’d  Assistants  are 
not  allowed  for  two  years  to  compete  for  posts  in  other 
departments  of  the  service.  Their  salary  begins 
at  £70  and  rises  by  £6  a year  to  £105.  Assistants  are 
promoted  by  seniority  into  the  2nd  Class  of  Examining 
Officers,  and  their  salary,  starting  at  £100,  may  rise  to 
£250  without  further  promotion.  If  promoted  into  the 
First  Class  their  pay  may  rise  to  £340  ; but  such  promotion 
is  subject  to  ability  to  pass  a test  examination  of  a technical 
nature.  Senior  Examining  Officers  may  become  Surveyors 
and  Inspectors,  with  maximum  salaries  of  £650  and  £650 
respectively.  The  hours  of  employment  may  be  some- 
what irregular,  but  seldom  exceed  eight  hours  a day. 

(N.B. — The  scheme  and  limits  of  age  were  under  revision, 
1909-10.) 

8.  INLAND  REVENUE:  ASSISTANTS  OF  EXCISE. 
Age  19 — 22.  Fee  £1.  Subjects  : — 

(1)  Writing,  (2)  English  Composition  and  Spelling, 

(3)  Arithmetic,  (4)  Higher  Arithmetic,  (5)  General  Geogi  a- 

phy- 

Examinations  are  usually  held  in  May  and  November, 
and  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  syllabus  brings 
numerous  competitors  into  the  field. 

The  salary  begins  at  £60  and  rises  by  £6  a year  to  £80, 
when  the  Assistant  becomes  a Second  Class  Officer  with  a 
salary  of  £116,  rising  by  £7  lOs.  a year  to  £160.  If  ho  is 
then  qualified  for  promotion  he  may  become  a First  Class 
Officer  with  a salary  of  £180  rising  to  £260.  If,  however, 
there  are  no  vacancies  in  the  First  Class  his  salary  will 
increase  after  15  years’  approved  service  to  £167  10s.  and 
rise  by  £7  10s.  a year  till  a vacancy  occurs.  First  Class 
Officers  of  two  years’  seniority  may  pass  an  Examination 
and  become  Supervisors  (£250  to  £400) ; and  First  Class 
Supervisors  may  qualify  themselves  by  examination  for  the 
rank  of  Inspectors  (£450  to  £700) ; and  there  are  a few, 
very  few,  higher  posts  still.  Second  Class  Inspectors  may 
become  Collectors,  and  as  such  will  have  salaries  ranging 
from  £600  to  £800. 

Since  the  work  of  an  Excise  Officer  may  lie  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  there  are  special  allowances  for  travelling 
or  for  keeping  a horse.  Assistant  Supervisors  have 
“ officiating  allowances  ” of  £25,  if  able  to  reside  at  home, 
otherwise,  £75. 

Assistants  of  Excise  and  of  Customs  may,  after  six 
months’  service,  take  the  Examination  for  entrance  to 
the  Government  Laboratory  and  undergo  a training  as 
Government  Analysts,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £160  to 
£1,600.  After  one  year’s  service,  Assistants  of  Excise  may 
get  appointments  on  the  Excise  Clerical  Staff,  in  which  the 
salaries  range  from  £100  to  £400. 

(N.B. — The  scheme  and  limits  of  age  were  unaer  revision, 
1909-10.) 

9.  PATENT  OFFICE:  ASSISTANT  EXAMINER- 
SHIPS.  Age,  20 — 25.  Fee,  £6.  Subjects : 

(1)  English  Composition,  Spelling  and  Writing,  (2) 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  (3)  Mechanics  and  Mechanism, 

(4)  Chemistry,  (5)  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  (6)  General 
Physics,  (7)  French  or  German. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  examination  is  only  suitable  for  those 
who  have  undergone  a sound  scientific  training.  The 
prospects  are  good,  the  salary  ranging  from  £160  to  £460. 
The  difficulty  of  the  examination  limits  the  number  of 
competitors ; but  none  can  pass  who  does  not  reach 
a qualifying  standard  of  marks. 

10.  OTHER  COMPETITIVE  HOME  APPOINT- 
MENTS.  We  have  now  given  particulars  of  the  chief 
posts  open  to  competition  in  the  Home  Service,  and  shall 
only  briefly  glance  at  others. 

Those  who  have  gained  a certain  amount  of  legal  know- 
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ledge  by  three  years’  service  in  a solicitor’s  office,  may 
compete  for  vacant  posts  in  the  Office  of  Woods  as  Second 
Class  Clerks,  and  as  such  will  receive  salaries  of  from  £100 
to  £300,  and  on  promotion  to  the  rank  of  First  Class  Clerks 
£350  to  £430.  For  the  numerous  other  posts  for  which 
technical  knowledge  is  required  see  Civil  Service  Year  Book. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  offers  numerous  chances  of 
Employment  as — 

(a)  Male  Sorters.  Age  18—21  ; ice  5b.  ; subjects  ; 
(1)  Writing,  Spelling  and  Ent^lisli  composit;<-n.  (2> 
Arithmetic,  including  Metrical  Weights  and  Mca-uris. 
(3)  Geography.  Wag^  from  208.  a week  to  44s.,  but  if 
found  competent  to  discharge  the  highest  duties  may  ri.-'t- 
to  G28. 

(h)  Male  Learners.  Age  15 — 18  ; fee  58. ; examina- 
tions as  for  Sorters.  They  Crst  learn  telegraphy  aLd  thcii 
counter  duties.  Learners  in  London  are  paid  8s.  a wei  i. 
on  entry,  and  when  appointed  to  the  E^t  ^’ai^hed  CTass, 
20s.  a week  rising  to  a maximum  of  44s.  in  ordinary  catfs. 
and  to  65s.  if  found  competent  for  the  highest  duties  i.s 
telegra{)hist8. 

N.B. — No  officer  is  retained  in  the  Service  who  5;^  net 
at  least  5 ft.  4 ins.  in  height  on  entering  his  I'Jth  year. 

COMPETITIONS  OPEN  TO  UNMARRIED  WOMEN  OR 

WIDOWS. 

1.  WOMEN  CLERKS.  Age,  18—20.  Fee,  lOs.  Subjects: 

(1)  English  Composition,  Si)elling,  and  Writirtc,  (•_'> 
Arithmetic,  ("3)  Geograpliy,  (4)  Latin,  (5)  Frcr.ch,  (6) 
German,  (7)  Englisli  History,  (8)  Algebra,  (9)  Shortliand. 

Only  two  languages  may  bo  taken  and  only  two  <>f 
the  Bubiects  7 to  9.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  5 feet  in 
height  without  boots. 

For  well  educated  girls  the  examination  is  not  r>  ally 
difficult,  but  the  competition  is,  at  some  examinatiems, 
very  keen.  A successful  competitor  begins  a,>  Second  Gassi 
Clerk  at  a salary  beginning  at  £65  with  an  annual  increase 
of  £5  to  £110,  and  if  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Fir^t  Gass 
Clerk  her  salary  will  rise  by  £6  per  annum  from  £116  to 
£140.  After  this  tho  various  grades  of  promotion  are: 
JTincipal  Clerk  (£160  to  £200),  Assistant  Superintendent 
(£210  to  £260),  Deputy  Superintendent  (£270  to  £330), 
Superintendent  (£330  to  £500).  The  best  Branch,  to  which 
the  above  grades  and  .salaries  all  apply,  is  the  Savings  Bank. 
Women  Clerks  arc  employed  almost  entirely  in  the  Central 
Offices  of  the  three  capitals  and  are  quite  separated  from 
the  male  staff.  They  are  employed  for  seven  hours  a day 
and  have  no  “ counter  ” work.  Their  annual  leave  is 
a month,  plus  Bank  Holidays.  They  must  resign  their 
position  on  marriage,  bat  receive  a wedding  gratuity  at 
the  rate  of  one  month’s  pay  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  twelve  months’  pay,  provided  they  have  served 
si.x  years.  The  rules  as  to  pensions  are  the  same  as  for  men. 

2*.  GIRL  CLERKS.  Ago  16—18.  Fee,  10s.  The 
subjects  of  e.xamination  and  general  regulation  are  the 
same  as  for  women  clerks.  Salary  £42  rising  to  £45  in  the 
second  year  of  service,  after  which  they  are  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Women  Clerks.  If  they  fail  to 
get  promotion  they  bcx;ome  Female  Sorters,  probably  in 
the  Savings  Bank  and  Money  Order  Branches,  starting 
with  the  salary  they  were  receiving  as  Girl  Clerks. 

3.  FEMALE  SORTERS.  Age  15—18.  Fee  3s. 
Subjects:  (1)  Reading  and  Copying  MS.,  (2)  Writing, 
(3)  Spelling,  (4)  Simple  Arithmetic,  (6)  Geography  of 
United  Kingdom.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  6 ft.  in 
height.  Salary  14s.  to  SOs.  a week.  Female  Sorters  are 
employed  for  eight  hours  a day,  mostly  in  the  Savings  Bank 
and  Money  and  Postal  Order  Branches,  but  may  be  called 
upon  to  work  in  any  department  in  London  that  may  be 
assigned  to  them ; they  are  not  required  to  work  on  Sundays. 
The  rule  as  to  marriage  is  the  same  as  for  Women  and 
Girl  Clerks.  Thev  are  not  emploved  as  letter-sorters. 

4.  FEMALE  LEARNERS.  “Age,  15—18.  Fee,  4s. 
Subjects  : (1)  English  Composition,  Writing  and  Spelling, 
(2)  Arithmetic,  (3)  General  Geography.  Successful 
candidates,  for  about  a year,  spend  half  thein  time  learning 
telegraphy  and  counter  duties.  When  certified  as  efficient, 
they  must  wait  for  vacancies.  Learners,  in  London,  are 
paid  7s.  a week  on  entry,  and  Ifis.  rising  to  a possible  40s. 
on  appointment  to  the  Established  Class. 
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POSTS  FILLED  BY  NOMINATION  AND  LIMITED 
COMPETITION. 

Soma  posts  are  filled  by  nomination  followed  by  only 
a qualifying  examination  or  by  no  examination  at  all ; 
but  a far  greater  number  are  filled  by  limited  competition 
between  nominated  candidates.  Of  all  the  posts  filled  in 
this  way  the  most  desirable  are  those  for  Clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  and  for  Attaches  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  (age,  22 — 25  ; fee,  £6 ; Nominator,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs).  Only  those  are  hkely  to  be 
successful  who  have  an  advanced  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
who  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  acquiring 
fluency  in  speaking  German,  French  and  at  least  one  other 
foreign  language  (Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Russian). 
Once  a Junior  Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  (£200  to  £600), 
a man  may  reasonably  expect  to  become  a Senior  Clerk 
with  £1,000  a year,  or  he  may  join  the  Diplomatic  Service  and 
ultimately  become  an  Ambassador  at  a foreign  capital 
with  a salary  of  from  £5,000  to  £11,500  a year. 

Those  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  work  in  any  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  British  Museum  or  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  may  obtain  appointments  therein  as 
Assistants  (age,  20 — 25 ; fee,  £5 ; nominators,  Lord 
Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons).  In  most  cases  they  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  their  favourite  subjects, 
but  of  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German  as  well.  The 
commencing  salary  is  £150  rising  to  £500,  with  a chance  of 
securing  still  better  paid  posts. 

There  are  appointments  similar  to  the  above  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  (age, 
18 — 25 ; fee,  £5 ; nominator.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education),  requiring  advanced  knowledge  of  Art  or 
Scienceand  of  two  languages(Greek, Latin,  French,  German). 
The  salaries,  as  Assistants,  range  from  £120  to  £300,  but 
there  are  good  chances  of  promotion  to  higher  posts. 

For  those  who  can  face  the  examination  for  First  Class 
Clerks  there  are  occasional  openings  as  Junior  Clerks  in 
the  House  of  Commons — two  or  three  a year,  perhaps. 
They  must  be  between  22  and  24  and  must  bo  nominated 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  salary  is  small  to  start 
with,  £100;  but  there  is  a good  prospect  of  ultimately 
receiving  £600  a year,  and  possibly  £1,000. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  many  appointments  to 
offer  as  Junior  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Candidates  for 
tho  appointment  should  be  men  who  know  how  to  teach 
with  an  inside  knowledge  of  the  working  of  Elementary 
Schools,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sympathise  with  the  teachers 
in  their  difficulties,  to  estimate  rightly  the  quality  of  their 
work,  and  to  offer  useful  suggestions  for  improving  their 
methods.  They  should  also  possess  considerable  tact  in 
dealing  with  children,  besides  having  acquired  the  art  of 
speaking  in  simple  language,  and  of  skilfully  examining 
orally  young  and  backward  children.  When  applying  for 
appointment  they  must  be  between  23  and  35  years  of  age, 
and  furnish  evidence  of  having  received  a liberal  education 
and  of  having  acquired  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  An  applicant’s  chance  of  success  will 
much  depend  on  his  being  able  to  show  that  he  has  a 
University  degree  in  Honours,  and  a University  Diploma 
in  teaching,  or  the  Elementary  Teacher’s  Certificate  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  salary  of  a Junior  Inspector 
ranges  from  £200  to  £400,  rising  by  £15  a year.  He  is 
eligible  for  the  post  of  Inspector  (salary  £400 — £800),  and 
other  important  appointments  in  the  service  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

There  are  excellent  appointments  as  Inspectors  of 
Factories  for  those  who  can  obtain  a nomination  from 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  pass  the  necessary  examination. 
Applicants  must,  as  a rule,  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
30,  but  the  age  limit  is  extended  to  38  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  been  engaged  for  seven  years  in  a factory  or 
workshop.  They  will  be  examined  in  English  Composition 
and  Arithmetic,  and  in  four  optional  subjects.  Salary 
ranges  from  £200  to  £550.  Some  of  these  appointments 
are  open  to  women  (see  p.  773).  The  same  class  of  persona,  | 


if  less  ambitious,  may  apply  to  the  same  authority  for 
a nomination  to  compete  for  the  post  of  Assistant  to 
Inspector  of  Factories,  for  which  the  examination  is 
very  simple,  but  contains  questions  requiring  a knowledge 
of  the  “ Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  Consolidation  Act.” 
Salary,  £110 — £200.  Inspector’s  Assistants  are  not,  as 
a rule,  promoted  to  Inspectors,  but  an  Inspectorship  is 
occasionally  reserved  for  competition  between  themselves. 

Only  Second  Division  Clerks  are  allowed  to  compete  for 
Clerkships  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts.  They 
must  be  between  20  and  30,  must  be  nominated  by  the 
Head  of  one  of  the  Departments,  must  have  some  acquaint- 
ance, which  is  easily  acquired,  with  certain  specified  legal 
subjects,  and  must  take  one  language  (Latin,  French  or 
German).  Successful  competitors  start  at  £120,  and 
have  a reasonable  prospect  of  ultimately  securing  £650. 

Any  officer  who  has  given  two  years’  service  in  the  Post 
Office  may  compete  for  a Clerkship  in  the  Supplementary 
Establishment  of  the  Secretary’s  Office  of  his  Depart- 
ment, and  in  certain  other  offices.  He  must  be  between 
19  and  26,  and  must  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the 
same  subjects  as  are  prescribed  for  Women  Clerks.  The 
salary  varies  with  the  office  into  which  the  successful 
candidate  is  drafted.  It  may  start  at  £80  and  rise  to  £400. 
Only  a few  can  hope  to  get  more. 

Women  Typists  are  employed  in  various  departments 
of  the  service.  They  may  be  nominated  singly  by  the  Head 
of  the  Department  in  which  a typist  is  required,  and,  in 
that  case,  will  have  to  pass  only  a medical  and  a qualifying 
examination ; or  more  may  be  nominated  than  there"  are 
vacancies  to  fill,  and  then  a competitive  examination  is 
held  in  Typewriting,  perhaps  Shorthand,  and  in  a few  other 
elementary  subjects.  The  pay  ranges  from  20s.  to  263. 
a week.  Superintendents  receive  35s.  a week. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.  Age,  22—24.  If  a young 
man  can  contemplate,  without  misgiving,  exile  from  home 
and  the  disadvantages  of  a hot  climate,  he  could  hardly  do 
better  than  work  hard  for  an  appointment  in  the  “ I.G.S.”  ; 
but  he  will  have  a poor  chance  of  success  unless  he  has 
had  a first  class  education  completed  at  one  of  the  older 
Universities.  The  days  of  the  crammer  are  probably 
numbered,  for  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  successful 
imcrammed  candidates  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the 
crammed.  The  first  examination  to  be  passed  is  that  set  for 
Irirst  Class  Clerks  in  the  Home  Service  and  for  Eastern 
Cadets  in  the  Colonial  Service ; and  tho  wise  candidate 
enters  his  name  for  all  three  appointments,  which  he  can 
do  without  extra  charge — £6.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  amongst  the  selected  for  the  I.C.S.,  he  will  have  "to 
pass  one  year  on  probation ; and  if  be  spends  it  at  an 
approved  University,  as  he  should,  he  will  receive  £150 
towards  his  expenses.  Dming  this  year  he  must  learn  to 
ride,  if  he  has  not  already  acquired  tliat  accomplishment, 
and  must  read  up  Indian  Law  and  History  and  must  learn 
tho  most  important  vernacular  language  of  the  Province 
to  which  he  has  been  assigned — on  his  own  choice,  if 
possible.  If  he  is  going  to  Burma  he  must  learn  H industani : 
if  not,  he  must  prepare  for  examination  in  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  Law  or  Sanskrit  or  Chinese  or  Arabic  or 
Persian.  If  he  took  one  of  these  last  in  his  first  examination 
ho  cannot  choose  it  for  his  “ Final.”  Having  signed  his 
“ Covenant,”  and  stamped  it  with  a £1  stamp,  he  proceeds 
to  India  with  a free  First  Class  passage.  Within  a certain 
time  of  his  arrival  he  will  have  to  make  his  choice  of  service 
— either  in  the  Judicial  or  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Administration.  If  he  chooses  the  latter,  he  may  rise  to 
be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  a Province,  if  the  former,  a 
Judge  in  the  High  Court.  His  salary  will  be  reckoned  in 
rupees  per  mensem,  and  may  be  taken  at  about  £400  a year 
to  begin  with.  It  may  ultimately  rise  to  £2,000  or  £3,000, 
perhaps  much  more.  After  35  years’  service  the  cov- 
enanted civilian  mtist  retire  ; but  he  may  retire  on  £1,000 
a year  after  25  years’  service,  of  which  21  must  have  been 
‘ ‘ active.”  Pensions  are  paid  in  pounds  sterling — not 
rupees.  The  leave  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  activs 
service. 
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OTHER  INDIAH  AND  COLONIAL  APPOINTMENTS 
wMch  are  obtained  by  means  of  oi)en  competitions, 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  are  the 
Indian  Forest  Service,  the  Indian  Police  Service  and 
Eastern  Cadetships.  The  examination  for  the  last  has 
been  mentioned  above  (see  Indian  Civil  Service).  Eastern 
Cadets  supply  the  Civil  Service  of  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Protected  States  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Salaries  and  pensions  are  on  a liberal  scale. 

For  appointments  in  the  India  Forest  Service  candidates 
must  be  unmarried  and  between  19  and  23  years  of  age. 
They  have  to  give  proof  of  a good  general  education, 
preference  being  given  to  those  who  have  taken  a degree 
in  honours  in  some  bra.nch  of  Natural  Science.  Selected 
candidates  are  required  to  undergo  a special  course  of 
training,  which  will  cost  them  between  £600  and  £700,  and 
last  three  years,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  As  excellent  health  and  physique  are 
essential  for  this  Service,  it  is  suggested  that  a candidate 
before  beginning  any  special  comse  of  study  should  undergo 
a thorough  medical  examination,  special  stress  being  laid 
upon  good  vision  and  hearing.  For  appointment  in  the 
Police  Service  of  India  candidates  must  be  immarried  and 
between  19  and  21  years  of  age,  and  pass  a fairly  stiff 
examination,  and  be  able  to  ride  well. 

STUDENT  INTERPRETERSHIPS.  Candidates  who 
select  China,  Japan,  or  Siam  as  their  future  sphere  of 
work,  after  nomination  by  tbe  Foreign  Secretary,  must 
pass  the  examination  for  the  Home  Civil  Service,  Class  1, 
between  the  age  of  21  and  24.  French  is  an  obligatory 
subject  and  a high  standard  is  required.  Selected  candi- 
dates proceed  at  once  to  their  destihation  and  are  paid  at 
first  £200  a year.  Those  who  look  to  Turkey,  Persia, 
Greece,  or  Morocco  as  their  future  abode,  after  nomination 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  must  pass  the  examination  for 
the  Home  Civil  Service,  Class  1,  between  the  age  of  18 
and  24.  Successful  candidates  must  proceed  to  a University 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  receive  £200 
a year  in  aid  of  their  University  expenses.  Their  Uni- 
versity course  lasts  tv/o  years,  after  which  they  proceed  to 
the  country  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Those  who 
ultimately  become  Consuls  will  receive  salaries  ranging 
from  £500  to  £1,250. 


The  legal  profession  embraces  two  classes  of  men — 
barristers  and  solicitors,  who  are  sometimes  said  to  form 
the  upper  and  lower  branches  of  their  common  profession. 
This  distinction,  true  enough  in  the  main,  does  not  hold 
in  every  particular,  the  work  of  a solicitor  being  often  not 
of  a more  elementary  nature  than  that  of  a barrister, 
but  different  in  kind.  StiU  it  is,  as  we  say,  true  enough 
in  the  main.  Thus  both  barristers  and  solicitors  can 
practise  in  the  lower  courts — County  and  Police  Courts — 
but  only  barristers  in  the  higher  courts.  Here  each  has 
his  own  special  function.  The  barrister  conducts  the  case 
in  open  court,  the  solicitor  previously  ascertains  the  facts 
of  the  case  for  his  information  and  guidance.  The  barrister 
takes  the  facts  from  the  solicitor,  decides  their  relative 
importance  for  the  securing  of  a verdict,  and  uses  them 
accordingly.  In  brief,  solicitors  do  most  of  their  work  in 
private  at  their  own  office,  barristers  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  open  court  in  pleading  the  cases  of  their  clients. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that  barristers 
are  employed  by  solicitors — a very  important  fact.  A 
young  barrister,  backed  by  influential  solicitors,  has  the 
best  chance  of  showing  his  worth  and  of  securing  other 
briefs  ti^an  those  given  him  by  his  personal  friends.  With- 
out such  help  he  may  have,  however  clever,  to  wait  long 
for  the  recognition  of  his  powers.  So  important  to  barris- 
ters is  their  acquaintance  with  solicitors,  that  legal  etiquette 
forbids  them  to  unduly  cultivate  it.  The  highest  legal 
appointments  are  closed  to  solicitors:  judgeships,  stipen- 
diary magistracies,  recorderships,  etc.,  are  within  the  reach 
only  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  the  bar. 


We  thus  see  that,  though  both  classes  of  lawyers  must 
have  a firm  grasp  of  law,  the  work  of  each  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  other  in  all  but  the  commoner  cases,  and 
that  the  natural  qualities  required  are  therefore  different. 
So  far  as  the  cost  of  qualifying  is  concerned,  there  is  little 
difference,  as  we  shall  show ; but  a barrister  must,  as  a 
rule,  wait  longer  than  a solicitor  for  a fair  return  for  the 
capital  expended  on  his  training.  When,  however,  a 
barrister  has  made  a really  good  start,  his  progress  is  far 
more  rapid,  and  he  is  likely  to  go  much  farther. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface : now  1st  us  examine  into 
the  details  of  each  class  separately. 

I.  EABRISTEES. 

QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EARLY  EDUCATION.  To 
be  an  eminent  barrister,  a man  must  be  “ a scholar 
and  a gentleman  ” ; he  must  have  fluency  of  speech,  a 
knowledge  of  men,  and  a keen  insight  into  character ; he 
must  have  the  type  of  mind  which,  in  Goethe’s  words, 
“ sieht  das  Grosse  gross,  das  Kleine  klein  ” ; he  must  have 
the  power  of  “ thialring  on  his  legs,”  of  fitting  new  facts  at 
once  into  their  right  places  in  his  scheme  of  attack  or 
defence,  and  of  modifying  his  plans  to  suit  altered  circum- 
stances ; he  must  have  perfect  confidence  in  himself — 
more  important,  for  moderate  success,  than  some  of  tbe 
finer  qualities ; he  must  have  a good  memory  and  a good 
physique.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  his  case  as  “ sick 
pay  ” : illness  means  loss  of  fees,  and  of  that  continuity 
of  touch  in  the  legal  world  which  to  him  is  aU-important. 
The  members  of  the  bar  form  one  of  the  most  briUiant 
sections  of  society  ; and  he  who  would  be  of  it  must  be  fit 
for  it.  He  must  have  the  best  possible  education  at  school 
and  collega ; and,  at  both,  the  embryo  barrister  should 
train  his  powers  of  speech  at  debating  societies  connected 
therewith.  He  should  by  all  means  try  to  graduate  either 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Here  he  will  have  opportunities 
of  interchanging  thought  and  shafts  of  wit  with  the  brightest 
intellects,  of  forming  valuable  friendships,  and  of  joining 
debating  societies  of  world-wide  reputation.  Many  success- 
ful barristers,  it  is  true,  have  had  no  university  training ; but 
they  are  the  exception, ' and  can  have  neither  the  pro- 
fessional standing  nor  the  prospects  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellows  with  equal  natural  gifts.  Finally,  he  who  means 
to  live  by  law  alone,  must  be  prepared  to  spend  £300  a year 
for  at  least  ten  years  after  being  called  to  the  Bar,  indepen- 
dently of  any  income  that  might  possibly  accrue  from  the 
exercise  of  his  profession. 

To  any  one  who  is  contemplating  the  Bar  as  his  career, 
the  follo^ving  outliae  will  indicate  the  general  course  to 
pursue.  To  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  this 
as  his  profession,  further  details  are  necessary.  Such 
details  may  be  found  in  some  “ Guide  to  the  Bar  ” ; the 
best  we  know,  and  quite  up  to  date,  is  Ball’s  “ Students’ 
Guide  to  the  Bar,”  nublished  at  2s.  6d.  by  MacmiUan. 

CHOICE  OF  AN  "inn.  ENTRANCE  AS  A STUDENT. 
Whilst  still  an  undergraduate,  or  at  the  age  of  about  twenty, 
the  candidate  should  choose  that  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
he  desires  to  enter — it  matters  little  ^hich,  except  that 
available  scholarships  and  prizes  are  more  valuable  at 
some  than  others  (see  below  under  “ Scholarships  ”). 
There  are  four  Inns  (or  Societies) : Lincoln’s  Inn,  Gray’s 
Inn,  Middle  Temple  and  Inner  Temple : all,  except  Gray’s, 
close  to  the  London  Law  Courts.  Each  Inn  appoints  five 
of  its  benchers  to  form  the  Council  of  Legal  Education ; 
and  this  Council  arranges  for  the  admission,  training  and 
examination  of  all  students.  The  candidate  should,  there- 
fore, before  applying  to  any  Inn  for  admission,  send  for  the 
Regulations  of  the  Council,  addressing  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  15  Old  Square, 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  Before  admission,  he  will  have  either  to 
present  a certificate  showing  that  he  has  had  a good  general 
education,  or  else  pass  the  special  Entrance  Examination 
held  by  the  Council.  Those  who  have  passed  certain 
university  examinations — London  Matriculation,  Oxford 
Responsions,  Cambridge  Previous,  etc., — are  exempted 
from  the  Entrance  Examination.  When  a candidate  has 
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pomehow  qualified  for  admission,  paid  his  guinea  for  the 
Admission  Form  of  the  particular  Inn  he  has  chosen  and 
returned  it  properly  filled  up,  he  will,  in  aU  probability, 
be  entered  as  a student  of  the  same.  Women  are  not 
accepted  as  students ; neither  are  men  in  Holy  Orders 
unless,  for  a year,  they  have  performed  no  clerical  function 
and  declare  their  intention  of  ceasing  for  the  future  to  act 
as  clergymen.  Amongst  others  excluded  are  solicitors 
and  their  clerks,  although  not  their  pupils.  Solicitors, 
however,  can  become  eligible  if  they  retire  from  practice 
as  such,  and  have  their  names  removed  from  the  RoU. 

ENTRANCE  FEES.  CAUTION_  MONEY.  The  entrance 
fee  at  each  Inn  is  within  a few  shillings  of  £40.  Each  one 
requires  its  students  either  to  deposit  a certain  sum  aa 
“ Caution  Money  ” — usually  £50,  but  £100  at  the  Inner 
Temple — or  else  to  give  a personal  bond  for  £50  with  two 
sureties.  Members  of  most  British  Universities  are  allowed 
the  choice  of  a deposit  or  bond  v>ath  sureties.  When 
“ called  ” a student  gets  back  his  caution  money,  le-ss  any 
sums  due  to  his  Inn ; and  in  case  of  his  withdrawal  or 
death  before  call,  the  like  amount  is  paid  to  him  or  to 
his  representatives. 

RESIDENTIAL  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  CALL.  The 
student  of  an  Inn  of  Court  is  a member  of  a kind  of  Legal 
University,  of  which  his  Inn  is  a constituent  College.  He 
can  hire  rooms  therein,  and,  for  £1  a year,  can  use  the 
dining-hall,  common-room,  library,  garden,  chapel,  etc. 
But  he  need  not  reside  there : all  he  need  do,  so  far  as 
residential  qualification  for  call  is  concerned,  is  to  keep 
twelve  terms,  which  will  take  him  three  years.  But  he 
can  keep  as  many  more  than  twelve  as  he  likes,  and  he 
need  not  keep  them  consecutively.  To  keep  any  one  term, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  eat  so  many  dinners  in  the  Hall  of 
one’s  own  Inn  during  that  term.  Members  of  British 
Universities  need  eat  only  three : others  must  eat  six — 
not  necessarily  consecutively. 

There  are  four  dining  terms  in  the  year,  called  “ Ians  of 
Court  Law  (Dining)  Terms.”  They  do  not  begin  and  end 
on  the  same  days  every  year ; but  they  will  be  found  on 
the  first  page  after  the  index  of  Whitaker’s  Almanac.  They 
are  known  by  the  following  names  : Hilary  (about  three 
weeks  in  January),  Easter  (about  four  weeks  in  April  and 
May),  Trinity  (three  weeks  in  June  and  July),  and  Michael- 
mas (about  three  weeks  in  November). 

LEGAL  STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS.  Before  his 
c&U  to  the  bar,  every  student  must  pass  a written  and  oral 
examination,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts  : (1)  Roman 
Law,  (2)  English  and  Colonial  Constitutional  Law  and 
Legal  History,  (3)  Evidence,  Procedure  and  Criminal  Law, 
(4)  certain  departments  of  English  Law  and  Equity,  which 
are  not  the  same  every  year.  Part  4 cannot  be  taken  till 
the  end  of  six  Terms,  about  1^  years  from  admission ; 
the  others  can  be  taken  at  any  time.  Exemption  can  be 
obtained  from  the  examination  in  Part  1 by  passing 
a satisfactory  one  elsewhere  in  Roman  Law.  Although 
no  other  exemptions  are  obtainable,  members  of  univer- 
sities could  quite  well  get  Parts  1 and  2 over  before 
coming  to  London.  There  are  various  ways  of  preparing 
for  these  examinations : 

1.  Lectttres.  The  Council  of  Legal  Education  has 
arranged  for  its  students  a system  of  free  lectures.  Many 
law  students  have  private  coaches,  and  many  others  are 
still  at  universities,  and  need  not  or  cannot  attend  the 
lectures ; but  all  who  can  should  attend  them,  as  the 
examinations  correspond  to  some  extent  with  the  work 
they  have  covered. 

2.  Readtno  IN’  Chambeiis.  Those  who  mean  to  follow 
law  as  their  profession,  should  spend  a portion  of  their 
studentship  as  pupils  of  some  practising  barrister,  or, 
better  still,  of  two  or  three  in  succession ; and  the  period 
of  such  pupilage  often  extends  beyond  the  calk  The  cost 
e£  this  “ reading  in  chambers  ” is  about  £100  a year, 
including  holidays.  It  is  often  possible,  however,  to 
arrange  a six  months’  course  for  £50,  which  does  not  include 
holidays.  A well  educated,  self-reliant  man  would  pick 
up  more  in  the  chambers  of  a busy  barrister  than  of  one 
with  less  practice  and  more  time  to  give  to  his  pupils. 

3.  Lbctuees,  Pstvatb  Readhtq  aud  Atteitdanob  at 


THE  CoTTETS.  This  method  of  preparing  for  the  Examin- 
ations in  law  is  a sufficiently  good  one  for  those  who  are 
aiming  at  a call  merely  as  a necessary  or  desirable 
qualification  for  certain  posts  in  the  army  and  medical 
profession,  or  for  the  social  distinction  it  confers. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 
There  are  many  scholarships  and  prizes  available  for  com- 
petition amongst  law  students.  Some  are  open  to  ail, 
Avithout  distinction  of  Inn ; others  are  confined  to 
students  of  a particular  Inn. 

1.  Given  by  the  Counoie  and  open  to  all  Students  : 

(1)  Studentship  of  £105  a year  for  three  years  to  the 
best  candidate  in  Part  4.  Age  limit,  twenty-five.  Open 
for  competition  twice  a year — in  May  and  December. 

(2)  Prize  of  £50  each  to  the  best  candidates  in  Parts  2 
and  3 respectivel5\  Age  limit,  twenty-five. 

(3)  “ Barstow  Scholarship.”  About  £70  a year  for  two 
years.  The  examination  is  a special  one,  and  particulars 
should  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Council.  No 
age  limit. 

(4)  Certificates  of  Honour  are  granted  to  all  who  reach 
a certain  high  percentage  of  marks  in  Part  4.  The  value 
of  these  certificates  will  be  seen  in  the  following  section. 

2.  Close  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

(1)  Every  Inn  gives  a prize  of  £50  to  each  of  its  students 
who  gains  a Certificate  of  Honour  (see  preceding  paragraph). 

(2)  Gray’s  Inn  gives  scholarsMps  of  £45  and  £40,  each 
for  two  years,  for  excellence  in  Political  and  Constitutional 
History,  the  details  of  which  vary ; one  of  £60  a year  for 
three  years  after  caU  for  a special  examination,  the  subjects 
of  which  differ  from  year  to  year  ; and  a prize  of  £25  for  an 
essay  on  some  subject  announced  about  nine  montlia  before 
the  essay  is  to  be  sent  in. 

(3)  Lincoln’s  Inn  has  occasionally  a valuable  scholar- 
ship to  offer  under  the  Tancped  Trast.  It  is  worth  nearly 
£100  a year  for  about  five  years.  Students  to  be  eligible 
must  be  between  nineteen  and  twenty-three.  No  vacancy 
is  expected  till  1S07.  Details  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Prere,  Poster  & Co.,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

CALL  TO  THE  BAR.  The  caU  to  the  Bar  is  the  seal 
to  a man’s  certificate  of  qualification  to  practise  as  » 
barrister.  The  usual  age  for  call  is  from  twenty-three  t® 
twenty-six ; and  it  is  of  Little  use  in  ordinary  cases  to  try 
to  qualify  earlier,  since  few  barristers  begin  actual  practice 
before  the  age  of  tliirty.  The  call  fees  amount  to  nearly 
£100,  of  which  £50  is  for  a government  stamp. 

IRISH  BARRISTERS  AND  SCOTCH  ADVOCATES, 
In  Ireland  there  is  but  one  Inn — King’s  Inn,  Dublin ; but 
the  general  course  and  cost  of  qualifying  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  in  London.  An  Irish  barrister  of  three  years* 
standing  can  become  a member  of  an  English  Inn  by  keep- 
ing only  three  terms  ; and  his  call  fees  are  less  than  for  an 
English  barrister  by  £50 — the  cost  of  the  government 
stamp,  which  he  has  already  paid. 

The  legal  system  oi  Scotland  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  England  : barristers  are  there  represented  by  Advocates, 
and  solicitors  by  Writers  to  the  Signet.  Those  who  desire 
to  be  advocates  first,  as  a rule,  graduate  in  laws  either  at 
Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  and  then  enter  the  Faculty  oi 
Advocates.  If  they  have  not  graduated  at  some  recognised 
university,  they  must  pass  an  examination  in  general 
subjects  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  Faculty  as 
“ intrants.”  After  a year  the  private  examination  in  law 
can  be  taken,  and  successful  candidates  must  then  go 
through  the  form  of  the  Public  Examination,  consisting  of 
the  reading  and  defence  in  public  of  a thesis.  The  total 
fees  amount  to  nearly  £340,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  magnificent  library  of  the  faculty. 

KING’S  COUNSEL  are  the  leaders  of  the  Bar  appointed 
to  their  honorary  office  by  letters  patent.  They  wear  a silk 
gown  instead  of  the  alpaca  one  worn  by  “ utter  ” (outer) 
barristers ; hence  a barrister  who  becomes  a K.G.  is  said 
to  have  “ taken  silk.”  Taking  silk  is  not  always  an  advant- 
age, since  a K.G.  is  not  allowed  to  undertake  a good  deal  of 
business  that  feU  to  his  share  as  a member  of  the  Junior 
Bar ; but  it  is  a necessary  step  in  the  career  of  those  who 
aim  at  the  highest  posts.  King’s  Counsel  do  not  take 
pupils,  nor  do  they  accept  conveyancm^  or  pleading ; bufc 
in  court  they  are  the  leaders. 

PROSPECTS.  Turn  to  p.  444,  and  you  will  find  under 
"Administrators  of  the  Law”  what  handsome  incomes 
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are  available  for  distinguished  members  of  the  bar.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  gets  £10,000  a year,  the  Attorney-General 
£7,000  and  fees — sometimes  over  £6,000;  the  Solicitor- 
General  £6,000  and  fees;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  gets 
£8,000,  the  Lords  of  Appeal  each  £6,000,  the  other  Lord 
Justices  each  £6,000,  whilst  County  Court  Judges  must  bo 
content  with  the  modest  stipend  of  £1,500  a year.  These 
sums,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  incomes  earned  in 
private  practice  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  barristers ; 
wliikt  a moderate  amount  of  success  is  rewarded  by 
incomes  that  run  into  four  figures. 

Many  men,  however,  are  called  to  the  bar  without  any 
intention  to  practise.  Doctors,  with  this  additional 
qualification,  are  more  likely  to  get  coronerships,  worth 
anything  up  to  £2,000  a year ; the  most  valuable  town- 
clerkships,  often  worth  more  than  £1,000  a year,  are  held 
by  barristers ; journalists,  who  can  style  themselves 

barristers-at-law,”  find  their  literary  abilities  more  likely 
to  find  scope,  and  membership  of  the  bar  adds  weight  to 
the  claims  of  the  would-be  member  of  parliament,  and  to 
the  decisions  of  the  country  J.P. 

For  those  who  do  not  mind  emigrating,  there  are  good 
public  appointments  in  the  Colonies,  and  good  opportunities 
for  lucrative  practice  at  the  local  bars.  The  ofificial  salaries 
of  judges  in  the  various  colonies  can  all  be  seen  in  Whitaker, 
under  the  different  sections  of  Greater  Britain. 

2.  SOLICITORS. 

The  cost  of  training  for  qualification  as  a solicitor  is,  in 
most  cases,  as  great  and  sometimes  greater  than  that  for 
qualification  as  a barrister ; but  the  chances  of  failing 
afterwards  to  make  a living  are  by  no  means  as  great. 
There  is  room  here  for  men  of  good  abilities,  but  who, 
as  barristers,  would  certainly  fail.  The  chief  necessary 
mental  qualities  are  a good  memory,  and  a capacity  for 
steady  work  and  for  taking  pains.  Capital  is,  of  course, 
indispensable  at  first  to  pay  for  the  necessary  training. 
If  any  remains  to  the  solicitor  when  his  business  begins 
to  be  fairly  remunerative,  he  will  have  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  placing  it  advantageously,  one  of  the  principal  duties 
of  his  profession  being  the  negotiation  of  mortgages  and 
the  sale  of  property  of  all  descriptions. 

The  body  that  controls  the  admission,  training  and 
examination  of  students  who  v/ish  to  be  solicitors,  as  well  as 
the  general  discipline  of  the  whole  profession,  is  the  Law 
Society,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  to  whose  Secretary 
applications  for  current  regulations  should  be  addressed. 

EARLY  TRAINING.  Given  the  necessary  natural 
qualities,  the  well-educated  solicitor  has  the  best  chances 
of  success,  since,  having  the  entry  into  a wider  social  circle 
than  others,  he  has  better  opportunities  for  becoming  known 
to  people  hkely  to  need  and  able  to  pay  for  his  services. 
He  who  can  afford  it  should  certainly  go  to  a university, 
or  should,  at  any  rate,  secure  a university  degree  in  arts  or 
laws.  He  must  at  school  learn  Latin,  but  not  necessarily 
Greek  ; and  he  should  try  to  pass  some  such  public  exami- 
nation as  the  Matriculation  of  the  London  University, 
the  First  Class  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  or  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  Senior  Locals.  A boy  may  quite  well  start  his 
special  legal  studies  at  sixteen  or  seventeen ; but  if  he 
does,  he  will  have,  in  most  cases,  to  spend  five  years  over 
them ; whereas  the  university  graduate  need  only  spend 
three. 

PRELIMINARY  ESAMINATION.  The  Law  Society 
holds  its  Preliminary  Examination  four  times  a year,  and 
at  various  centres ; in  their  own  Hall  in  Chancery  Lane ; 
and  in  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Newcastle- on -Tyne.  Occasionally  they  are  held  in  other 
-towns. 

Thesubjects  are  Latin,  English  dictation  and  composition, 
arithmetic,  geography  of  Europe,  history  of  England  and 
two  of  the  following : (1)  Mathematics,  including  algebra 
to  simple  equations  and  the  first  four  books  of  Euchd,  (2) 
more  advanced  Latin,  (3)  Greek,  (4)  French,  (5)  German, 
(6)  Spanish,  (7)  Italian. 

Those  who  have  passed  certain  examinations,  such  as 
those  already  named  under  “ Early  Training,”  are  exempted 


from  the  necessity  to  take  the  Preliminary  ; but  until  this 
Examination  has  been  passed,  or  some  certificate  has  been 
definitely  accepted  by  the  Law  Society  in  lieu  thereof,  no 
time  spent  in  training  can  count  towards  enrolment. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING.  Having  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  or  its  equivalent,  the  candidate 
must  be  articled  to  a solicitor  or  firm  of  solicitors.  The 
usual  term  of  such  service  is  five  years,  but  for  graduates  of 
any  British  University,  or  for  barristers  of  less  than  five 
years’  standing,  it  is  only  three  years.  The  stamp  duty 
on  the  articles  is  £80.  The  premium  charged  by  a solicitor 
for  a pupil  varies  with  hLs  standing  from  £100  to  £400,  cr 
occasionally  more  ; and  he  pays  him  no  stipend.  The 
pupil  will  have  to  do  a good  deal  of  work  that  may  appear 
to  him  to  be  drudgery ; but  it  is  drudgery  that  must  be 
got  through.  A good  deal  of  a solicitor’s  business  is 
connected  with  conveyancing ; and  in  the  documents 
connected  therewith,  as  in  fact  in  all  legal  document^, 
exact  legal  phraseology  is  aU-important.  Since  the  Con- 
veyancing Act  of  1881  such  documents  are  no  longer  as 
long  as  when  a solicitor’s  fee  for  drawing  one  up  depended 
on  its  length.  But  in  legal  matters  there  are  stereotyped 
methods  of  procedure  which  must  be  learnt  gradually  by 
the  pupil  in  the  only  way  they  can  be  learnt — by  actual 
practice. 

During  his  period  under  articles  the  pupil  can,  in  London, 
attend  the  courses  of  Lectures  held  by  the  Law  Society, 
or  those  held  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity ; and  there  are  law  classes  held  in  many  large  pro- 
vincial towns.  Every  articled  clerk,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, is  required  to  pass  the  Intermediate.  Examination  ; 
and  he  may  present  himself  at  any  time  aft-er  completing 
twelve  months’  service.  The  subjects  are  such  elementary 
works  on  the  Laws  of  England  as  the  Examination  Com- 
mittee of  the  Law  Society  may  from  time  to  time  select. 
The  fee  for  the  first  entry  is  £6  and  for  each  renewal  after 
failure  £3. 

If  a candidate  fails  to  pass  the  Intermediate  within  a 
year  of  completing  one-half  of  his  terra  of  service,  he  will 
probably  be  unable  to  take  his  Final  near  the  end  of  such 
term ; that  is,  the  date  of  his  qualification  to  practise  will 
be  postponed.  For  the  Final  Examination  the  entrance 
fee  is  £10,  and  for  each  fresh  trial  after  failure  half  that  sum. 
Both  the  Intermediate  and  Final  are  held  in  London  only, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Law  Society,  Chancery  Lane.  Those 
who  do  exceptionally  well  in  the  Final  are  allowed,  two  days 
after  its  completion,  to  take  an  Honours  Examination  at 
an  extra  fee  of  £ 1 . 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  In  1906  the  Law  Society  awarded 
ten  scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £50,  and 
tenable  for  three  years.  Some  of  these  were  awarded  to 
young  men  intending  to  enter  into  articles  of  clerkship 
and  others  to  clerks  already  articled.  The  Society  does 
not  bind  itself  to  offer  such  scholarships  every  year ; but 
the  current  regulations  relating  to  them  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary. 

Other  scholarships  and  prizes  are  offered  in  connection 
with  the  Final  Examination  : — 

(1)  Travers-Smith  Scholarship.  £50  a year  for  three 
years.  Age  limit,  twenty-six.  Open  to  all  candidates  for 
the  Final. 

(2)  SCOTT  SCHOLARSHIP.  About  £57,  tenable  for  one 
year,  given  on  the  result  of  the  Honours  Examination. 

(3)  Prizes  and  Medai^  of  various  values,  from  £4  to 
£25,  are  given  on  the  result  of  the  Honours  Examination. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  ROLL.  No  candidate  can  be 
enrolled  as  a solicitor  who  has  not  passed  the  Final  Exam- 
ination, who  is  under  twenty- one  years  of  age,  or  who  has 
not  completed  the  prescribed  term  of  service.  He  who 
has  satisfied  all  these  conditions  obtains  an  Admission 
Certificate,  which  has  to  be  impressed  with  the  revenue 
stamp  of  £26.  A payment  of  £6  has  to  be  made  to  the  Law 
Society,  and  the  Certificate  must  be  sent  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  for  his  signature.  When  the  document  has  been 
duly  signed,  the  applicant’s  name  is  entered  wi  the  Roll 
of  Solicitors. 

SOLICITORS’  CLERKS  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  articled  pupils.  Occasionally  they  are  allowed  to 
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cjarii  tlujir  arlioliia  by  thoix  seivictiji,  auu  aia^  tbns,  on 
passing  their  examinations,  be  put  on  the  Roll-  Many  of 
them  are  extremely  able  men,  avn<l  may  earn,  aa  clerks, 
from  £70  to  £600  a year. 

PROSPECTS.  Solicitors  cannot  expect  to  make  the 
handsome  incomes  earned  by  prominent  barristers.  Still 
those  in  good  practice  often  earn  from  £1,000  to  £2,000  a 
year  ; and  one  here  and  tliere  may  get  considerably  more. 
Fixed  salaries  paid  to  solicitors  as  managing  clerks  to  big 
firms  of  solicitors  may  reach  £700  or  even  £800  a year ; 
and  many  separate  sums  of  from  £60  to  £100  a year  may  be 
made  by  a solicitor  as  Clerk  to  vaiioua  boards  of  manage- 
ment. Soli'^itors,  too,  are  eligible  for  appointment  as 
town  clerks,  clerks  of  the  peace,  niagistrates’  clerks,  vestry 
clerks,  and  so  on.  In  the  Civil  Service,  vacancies  fre- 
quently occur  for  Clerks  in  the  Estate  Duty  Office  of  the 
Inland  Revenue.  Candidates  must  be  qualified  solicitors, 
and  between  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-seven.  The 
salary  ranges  from  £160  to  £600.  One  of  the  best  official 
appointments  open  to  a solicitor  is  that  of  Taxing  Master, 
for  which  the  usual  salary  is  £1,600. 


MEDICINE* 

1.  PHYSICIANS  AND  SIJIiGEONS. 

We  are  very  far  removed  in  more  than  time  from  the 
state  of  things  that  obtained  when  Molifere  could  never 
mention  the  medecin  without  contempt,  representing  him 
as  a mere  bombastic  quack ; and,  allowing  for  the  poet’s 
creative  faculty  which  led  him  to  make  classes  out  of 
individuals,  we  know  that  his  contempt  was  too  often 
deserved.  But  nous  avons  change  tout  cHa,  and  to-day  the  * 
doctor  is  held  in  genera!  esteem  as  a man  of  science,  whoso 
treatment  is  based  on  scientific,  and  not  a 'priori  principles. 
We  know  that  a mere  clumsy  fool  like  Flaubert’s  Charles 
Dovary  could  never  pass  the  tests  of  knowledge  and  skill 
prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council  for  all  candidates 
for  leave  to  practise  medicine  in  England  ; and  we  know 
that  the  knowledge  shown  is  not  mere  cram  that  will  be 
os  quickly  lost  as  gained,  but  knowledge  that  has  been 
acquired  during  a long  course  of  study,  from  experts  in  med- 
ical science,  and  from  actual  work  in  hospitals.  Every- 
thing that  affects  the  health,  not  only  of  individuals  but 
of  communities,  and  even  nations,  is,  or  has  been,  the 
subject  of  the  doctor’s  investigations ; and  lie  could  find, 
perhaps,  no  more  fitting  motto  for  himself  than  Terence’s 
well-known  words — humani  nihil  a me  alienum  puto. 

THE  GENERAL  QUALIFICATIONS  for  a doctor- 
outside  those  special  ones  gained  by  professional  training — 
are  numerous.  He  should  be  a well-bred  man,  or  at  least 
one  of  those  men  of  natural  refinement  who,  though  born 
in  humble  circumstances,  easily  catch  the  tone  of  a higher 
stratum  of  society  than  their  own.  Culture  and  refinement 
are  certainly  prime  elements  of  success  in  the  medical 
profession.  Nor  should  anyone  of  less  than  fully  average 
ability  attempt  to  enter  the  profession  : the  training  and 
the  tests  are  severe,  and  the  competition,  even  amongst 
clever  qualified  men,  is  very  keen.  Good  physique  is  an 
essential  qualification,  not  only  on  account  of  the  strain 
involved  in  training,  but  of  that  of  general  practice.  The 
doctor’s  time  is  never  his  own,  except  during  his  four  or 
five  weeks’  holiday  in  the  summer  • Sunday  brings  him 
no  rest  from  the  “ daily  round,”  hij  nights  are  frequently 
broken  and  his  meals  are  movable  feasts.  He  must  be 
a man  of  character — capable  of  firmness  and  swift  decision 
in  emergencies  ; but,  for  all  that,  he  must  be  a man  of  tact, 
for  be  has  to  depend  for  bis  living  on  the  good  opinion  of 
people  of  the  most  varied  dispositions. 

COST  OF  A MEDICAL  TRAINING.  He  who  would 
be  a doctor  must  have  access  to  a well-filled  purse.  His 
special  training  cannot  begin  before  he  is  sixteen,  and 
cannot  last  less  than  five  years ; and  several  years  may 
elapse  between  the  time  when  he  is  qualified  to  practise, 
Rcd  the  time  when  he  can  earn  enough  to  keep  himself 


decently.  Wii.iiDiit  goi’ig  at  present  into  particulars,  wa 
may  say  that  the  total  cost  of  a five  years’  medical  training 
varies  from  about  £600  to  £1,000,  the  higher  limit  being 
taken  when  the  student  qualifies  at  one  of  the  older  Univer- 
sities. The  cast  may,  however,  be  considerably  reduced 
when  the  student  can  live  at  home,  and  when  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  win  one  of  the  entrance  scholarships  attached 
to  nearly  every  Medical  School,  and  one  or  more  of  those 
obtainable  after  entrance.  We  give  further  particulars 
of  scholarships  below ; our  object  here  is  to  give  parents 
some  general  idea  of  the  expenses  to  be  faced  if  they  thin*’ 
of  allowing  their  sons  to  train  for  the  Medical  profession. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  REGISTRATION.  Eve«  y 
intending  medical  student  should  register  his  name  as  such 
at  one  of  the  offices  of  the  General  Medical  Council;  London, 
299  Oxford  Street,  W. ; Edinburgh,  64  George  Square ; 
Dublin,  35  Dawson  Street.  Before,  however,  he  can  do 
tliis  he  must  have  passed  some  Preliminary  Examination 
recognised  by  the  Council,  and  he  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  old.  The  list  of  examinations,  success  in  which  is  held 
to  qualify  for  registration,  is  too  long  for  insertion  here ; 
but  we  may  mention  that  it  includes  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Junior  Local  and  their  higher  Examinations, 
the  Preliminary  Medical  and  the  First  Class  Certificate 
Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Matricu- 
lation Examinations  of  the  Universities  of  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Wales,  Ireland  (Royal),  and  the  equivalent 
Examination  of  other  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
A complete  list  can  be  seen  in  the  Educational  number  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal  or  Lancet,  each  of  which 
appears  early  in  September,  and  can  be  obtained  post  Iree 
for  6|d.  from  the  office  of  the  Journal.  But,  whichever 
cxamma,tion  is  cho.sen,  it  must  include  certain  subjects, 
which  are  at  present ; 

English,  English  History,  Geography,  Latin,  (including 
translation  from  unprescribed  Latin  books,  grammar,  and 
translation  into  Latin  of  continuous  prose).  Mathematics 
(including  Algebra  to  Quadratics  and  the  subject  matter  oi 
Euclid  I.,  n.,  III.,)  and  eitlier  Greek  or  a modem  language. 
If  a modern  language  is  chosen,  the  examination  in  it  must 
be  similar  to  that  in  Latin  ; if  Greek,  the  continuous  prose 
may  be  omitted. 

We  thus  have  a guide  to  the  kind  of  early  education  to 
be  given  to  our  embryo  doctors. 

Our  advice  to  most  English  boys  would  be  to  get  (ha 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Certificate  first,  and 
tlien  work  hard  for  the  Senior  Ccrtifictito  or  for  the 
London  Matriculation.  Provided  certain  subjects  have 
l«en  successfully  taken  for  the  Senior  Certificate,  the 
holder  is  now  held  to  have  passed  the  London  Matricula- 
tion. If  the  Junior  Certificate  states  that  the  necessary 
subjects  were  successfully  taken,  it  will  serve  for  registra- 
tion ; and  for  the  latter  examination  two  sciences  may 
be  taken  up — say  Chemistry  and  Physios — which  will  be 
of  great  value  when  the  student  actually  begins  his 
professional  course.  The  London  Matriculation  over, 
the  registered  medical  student  wiU  be  able  to  stMt 
work  at,  once  for  his  London  Medical  Degrees,  which 
are  those  in  view  at  all  the  great  London  Colleges  and 
Hospital  Schools.  If  a boy  is  bound  for  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  some  otlier  University,  there  to  begin  or 
complete  his  medical  training,  he  need  not,  of  course, 
take  the  London  Matriculation  certificate,  but  he  will 
probably  find  it  a useful  possession. 

MEDICAL  DIPLOMAS  AND  DEGREES.  In  the 
medical  profession  there  are  four  classes  of  practitioners : 
family  doctors,  consulting  physicians,  consulting  surgeons, 
and  specialists  on  the  eye,  throat,  etc.,  who  attend  only 
to  one  part  of  the  body.  Before  any  one  can  practise  as  a 
doctor,  he  roust  be  placed  on  the  Medical  Register  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  and  none  can  be  placed  thereon 
who  has  not  certain  specified  certificates  of  proficiency. 
These  are  granted  by  the  various  English,  Scottish  and 
Irish  Universities,  by  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  by  the  Sc^iety  of 
Apothecaries  of  London,  and  by  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  of 
Ireland.  The  most  usual  method  of  qualifying  for  admission 
to  the  Medical  Register  is  by  means  of  the  examinations 
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held  by  the  Hoyal  College  of  Physicians  and  Su^eons. 
The  doctor  thus  qualified  may  write  the  letters  M.n.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.  after  his  name ; but  he  cannot,  any  more  than  the 

L. S.A.  or  the  L.A.H.,  be  properly  styled  Dr.  So  and  So. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  usual  for  doctors  to  qualify 
by  means  of  University  Courses  and  Examinations,  so  that 
they  may  be  entitled  to  use  the  extremely  useful  letters 

M. D. ; and  of  all  the  examinations  by  means  of  which  this 
distinction  may  be  won,  those  of  the  London  University 
are  now  held  in  highest  repute.  As,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  attainment  of  the  Diploma  of  the  “ Con- 
joint Board”  is  a matter  of  greater  certainty  than  that 
of  a degree,  most  students  first  make  certain  of  the  former, 
and  then  try  for  the  latter.  Even  those  who  begin  their 
medical  course  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  usually  finish  it 
in  London,  on  account  of  the  unrivalled  opportunities 
for  varied  experience  offered  by  the  London  Hospitals. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  for  our  advice  to  intending  medical 
students  to  try  hard  to  pass  the  London  Matriculation 
before  leaving  their  ordinary  school. 

CHOICE  OP  A MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  AU  the  great 
Hospitals  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  have  Medical 
Schools  attached,  and  on  one  of  these  the  choice  usually 
falls ; but  the  schools  attached  to  the  universities  of 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  Glasgow  offer  a training  which  is  certainly 
amply  sufficient  for  aU  purposes.  The  choice  will,  in 
many  instances,  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  qualifying 
course,  and  the  opportunities  offered  of  reducing  it  by 
means  of  Scholarslups ; and  we  consequently  discuss 
these  questions  in  our  next  two  sections. 

FEES  FOR  MEDICAL  TRAINING  AND  EXAMINATION. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  fees  for  instruction 
charged  by  the  Medical  Schools  are  quite  separate  from 
those  for  examination,  the  latter  depending  on  the  diploma 
or  degree  for  which  the  student  is  working.  It  is  generally 
possible  to  pay  a “ Composition  Fee,”  on  entrance,  for 
lectures  and  hospital  practice  throughout  the  five  years’ 
medical  course,  instead  of  paying  the  fees  by  instalments. 

The  composition  fee  varies  from  £70  to  £150.  the  lower 
fees  being  demanded  at  some  of  the  younger  universities 
in  the  Provinces,  and  the  higher  at  the  London  Medical 
Schools.  The  cost  of  living  also  varies  a good  deal,  being 
probably  much  higher  at  London  or  Oxford  than,  for 
instance,  at  Glasgow  or  Dublin.  The  Examination  fees 
for  the  diplomas  of  the  “ Conjoint  Board  ” amount  to  £42, 
and  will  be  more  if  re-examination  is  needed  in  weak 
subjects. 

In  calculating  the  probable  expense  of  his  training, 
a man  must  not  forget  that  books  and  apparatus  may  cost 
him  from  £40  to  £60,  and  that,  if  he  cannot  live  at  home, 
board  and  lodging  will  cost  him  from  £60  to  £100  a year 
more ; so  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  expense  may 
be  sensibly  reduced  by  gaining  one  of  the  numerous 
scholarships  offered.  The  complete  course,  as  we  have 
said,  takes  five  years ; but  it  lasts  longer  for  those  who  do 
not  get  through  their  various  examinations  at  the  first 
attempt.  Indeed,  only  a small  percentage  qualify  in  the 
minimum  time.  Neither  students  nor  parents  need  be 
astonished  if  six  or  seven  years  are  required  for  the  purpose. 
And  of  course,  those  who  are  ambitious  of  taking  a medical 
degree  at  some  university,  in  addition  to  the  diploma  of 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  will  require 
additional  time  and  money  for  finisliing  their  degree  work 
and  pairing  the  examination  fees. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  number  of  scholarships  and 
money  prizes  offered  for  competition  to  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  various  Medical  Schools  and  Colleges, 
as  well  as  to  those  qualifying  in  them,  is  very  great,  and 
we  can  only  mention  a few  of  them  here.  A complete 
list,  in  any  case,  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  School  or 
College  in  question ; but  a fairly  complete  list  of  the  more 
valuable  is  given  in  the  l^viblia  Schools  Year  Book,  published 
at  2s.  8(3.  by  Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.,  and  the  conditions 
attached  to  them  are  given  too.  A fuller  list,  with  coa- 
dition.g,  is  given  in  the  Educational  Number  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal  or  Lancei  already  referred  to. 
Pupils  of  Epsom  College,  which  is  largely,  but  by 


no  means  exclusively,  attended  by  the  son*  of 
medical  men,  have  perhafjs  the  best  chance  of  winning 
Entrance  Scholarships  to  the  London  Hospitals.  No 
l(?ss  than  nine  are  annually  offered  to  leaving  boys, 
which  exempt  them  from  payment  of  the  Composition 
Fee.  There  are  Entrance  Scholarships  to  the  College 
of  the  value  of  £30  each ; so  that  a boy  who  had 
gained  one  would  be  boarded  and  educated  for  £48 
per  annum,  or  for  £38,  if  the  son  of  a medical  man,  and 
would  have,  on  leaving  school,  if  diligent  and  successful 
there,  an  excellent  chance  of  a Medical  Scholarship.  Nearly 
every  Public  School,  indeed,  has  a number  of  Leaving 
Scholarships,  tenable  at  Universities  where  medical  studies 
may  be  pursued.  A great  many  are  described  in  the 
Public  Schools  Year  Book ; but  complete  lists  and 
conditions  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  individual 
schools. 

We  here  give,  as  samples  of  the  value  of  Entrance 
Scholarships  open  to  competition,  thos  offered  in  1908 
by  well-known  medical  schools  in  the  metropolis 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  73,  30,  20  guineas. 

St.  George’s  Hospital,  four  at  50  guineas. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  £150,  £100,  £60,  iKO. 

King’s  College,  three  at  £100,  £60,  £40,  £20. 

London  Hospital,  £120,  £60,  £35,  £30,  £20. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  £145,  £78f,  two  at  £63,  two  at  £52^. 
Middlesex  Hospital,  £100,  £50,  £25. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  £150.  £60.  £50. 

University  College,  two  at  80  guineas. 

The  various  universities  also  offer  to  medical  students 
a number  of  scholarships  equivalent  to  those  offered  by 
the  London  Hospital  Schools.  Besides  the  entrance 
scholarships  above  mentioned,  are  others  for  compotitiou 
among  actual  students,  for  an  account  of  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  publications  already  mentioned, 
or  to  the  calendars  and  prospectuses  of  the  various  schools 
and  colleges  at  which  they  are  offered. 

MEDICAL  CURRICULUM.  The  period  that  must 
elapse  from  the  time  of  registration  to  the  time  of  the 
final  qualifying  examination  for  a diploma  is  five  years, 
and  for  a London  degree  5i  years.  This  time  may  all  be 
passed  in  Medical  Schools  and  Hospitals,  and  generally  is. 
Many  students,  however,  prefer  to  take  the  required  eour.s3 
in  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  at  other  schools  or 
colleges  recognised  as  efficient  by  the  General  Medicr.) 
Council.  But,  whichever  course  he  adopts,  the  first  aim  of 
every  student  should  be  to  pass  as  soon  as  possible  the 
ex-amination  in  physics,  biology,  and  chemistry. 

Candidates  for  the  M.B.,  B.S.  degrees  of  the  London 
University  must  have  matriculated  and  pass  the  following 
examinations  in  aU  of  which  practical  work  tells  most. 

(1)  First  M.B.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  nro 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  General  Biology,  and  Physics. 

(2)  Second  M.B.  Part  I.  Subjects,  Organic  and 
Applied  Chemistry. 

(3)  Second  M.B.  Part  IL  Subjects,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Pharmacology.  Candidates  must  have 
passed  the  first  M.B.  at  least  IS  months  previously,  and 
have  also  passed  Part  L 

(i)  Pinal  M.B.,  B.S.  This  examination  cannot  bo 
taken  witliin  three  years  of  the  date  of  passing  Part  II. 
The  subjects  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  relating 
to  Medicine,  etc.,  and  the  other  to  Surgery  and  Midwifery. 
The  two  groups  of  subjects  may  be  taken  at  the  same 
examination  or  at  different  times.  But  a candidate  muse 
pass  in  both  groups  in  order  to  receive  a diploma  from 
the  University  entitling  him  to  practice. 

Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Conjoint  Board  have 
to  pass  three  examinations,  commonly  known  as  the  First 
College,  Second  College,  and  Final : 

First  college  is  in  four  parts — (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics 
(3)  Elementary  Biology,  (4)  Practical  Pharmacy.  SECOND 
■College  deals  with  Anatomy  and  Phjrsiology.  PINAL 
COLLEGE  consists  of  throe  parts— (1)  Medicine,  (2)  Surgery, 
f3)  Midwifery,  and  may  be  taken  together  or  separately. 

The  candidate  for  the  Knal  must  have  passed  the  Second 
Examination  at  least  two  years  previously,  and  have  spent 
five  years  in  professional  stirdy  subse^ent  to  passing  the 
required  Preliminary  Examination.  Three  years  for  the 
Final  are  by  no  means  too  many,  and  neither  student  ncrr 
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parent  need  be  surprised  if  four  years  are  found  to  be 
necessary.  It  is  found  that  the  time  taken  for  the  entire 
course  averages  between  six  and  seven  years. 

Students  who  pass  the  Final  Examination  in  Medicine 
hold  by  Universities  receive  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  (M.B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (B.S.)  or  their 
equivalent ; whilst  those  who  successfully  take  that  held 
by  the  Conjoint  Board  may  style  themselves  L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S.,  that  is.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Whichever  university  is  chosen  as  the  examining  body 
for  a medical  degree,  the  subjects  of  examination  mtisi  be 
the  same  up  to  the  completion  of  the  degree  which  qualifies 
a man  or  woman  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Register  aa 
a “ Registered  Practitioner.” 

BETWEEN  QUALIFICATION  AND  REGULAR 
PRACTICE.  After  qualification  comes  the  need  of  experi- 
ence. This  is  gained  by  the  best  men  in  practice  at  their 
own  hospital,  as  “ House  Surgeons”  or  “ House  Physicians,” 
their  appointment  depending  on  the  results  of  a com- 
petitive examination  or  on  their  record  during  their 
residence  as  students.  Others  find  it  by  taking  a post  as 
medical  officer  on  board  passenger  vessels,  or  on  private 
yachts.  Others  hold  temporary  posts  as  locum  tenens, 
or  attach  themselves  to  some  busy  doctor  as  assistant; 
whilst  others  find  employment  as  House  Physician  or 
Surgeon  in  a provincial  hospital  or  asylum.  When 
sufficient  experience  has  been  gained,  the  time  has  come 
for  buying  a practice  or  partnership,  or  for  setting  up  on 
one’s  own  account  in  some  growing  neighbourhood. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS.  Those  who  desire  to  hold 
one  of  the  numerous  appointments  open  to  medical  men 
under  Government  or  local  control,  should  take  the  diploma 
in  Public  Health  (D.P.H.)  granted,  after  examination, 
by  most  of  the  universities,  and  by  the  Conjoint  Board. 
Medical  officers  of  health  of  large  districts  are  well  paid, 
the  salaries  ranging  from  £350  to  over  £1.000.  In  small 
districts  the  medical  officers  of  health  often  combine  their 
public  duties  with  private  practice.  For  men  with  ex- 
perience and  the  ordinary  qualifications,  there  are  posts  in 
the  workhouse  infirmaries,  prisons,  and  convict  settlements, 
carrying  salaries  ranging  from  £200  to  £550,  and  for  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  there  are  appointments 
as  resident  medical  officers  in  the  various  hospitals  and 
asylums  throughout  the  country.  Medical  appointments 
for  certain  colonies  are  filled  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Colonial  Office. 

Commissions  as  surgeons  may  be  obtained  in  the  Navy, 
the  Army,  and  the  Indian  Service.  Candidates  must  hold 
a diploma  entitling  them  to  practise  medicine,  and  must 
also  pass  a special  entrance  examination  according  to  the 
Service  he  wishes  to  join.  And  after  the  successful  can- 
didate has  received  his  commission  he  will  be  required  to 
attend  certain  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  each  course.  As  an  indication  of  the 
value  of  such  appointments,  we  may  mention  the  pay  of 
surgeons  in  the  navy  ; Surgeons  receive  from  £255  to  £310 ; 
Stc^  Surgeons  from  £365  to  £438 ; and  F%eet  Surgeons 
from  £493  to  £657  per  annum.  On  retirement,  there 
is  either  a pension  or  a,  gratuity.  There  have  been 
substantial  improvements  recently  in  the  Army  Medical 
Service ; but  the  Indian  Medical  Service  is  not  so 
remunerative  as  formerly. 

IflEDICAL  TRAINING  OF  WOMEN.  Women  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  medical  practice  are  subject,  in  the 
same  way  as  men,  to  the  regulations  of  the  General  Medical 
Gouncil.  Most  British  Universities,  except  those  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  allow  women  to  take  their  degrees ; and 
the  London  Society  of  Apothecaries,  as  well  as  the  Conjoint 
Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
admit  them  to  their  examinations  for  diplomas,  including 
Surgery  and  Dentistry.  Women  only,  are  trained  at  the 
London  (Royal  Free  Hospital)  School  of  Medicine,  the 
.Medical  College  for  Women  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Queen 
Margaret  CoUege,  Glasgow.  There  are  many  medical 
appointments  open  to  women  in  England  in  connection 
\§4th  the  Post  Office,  factories,  girls’  schools,  etc,,  and  many 


make  good  incomes  in  private  practice.  In  India  there 
are  more  chances  of  success  for  women  than  for  men,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  only  women  are  aUow’ed  to  enter  the  women’s 
quarters  of  the  rich  natives.  A good  many  women  doctors 
go  to  India  as  medical  missionaries.  Valuable  scholarships 
confined  to  women  candidates,  are  offered  at  the  London 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  at  Owen’s  College  (?ilanchester),  and 
at  the  Queen  Margaret  College  (Glasgow). 

2.  DENTISTS. 

It  is  rare  in  these  days  to  be  able  to  say  of  a lucrative 
profession  that  the  competition  for  service  in  it  is  not  keen. 
Such,  however,  is  the  case  with  dentistry.  There  is  much 
more  work  for  dentists  to  do,  since  many  more  people  now 
really  look  after  their  teeth  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
and  there  are  fewer  to  do  the  required  work,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  may  now  legally  style  himself  a dentist 
who  has  not  been  through  a foim  years’  course  of  training 
for  his  profession.  Since  the  regulations  for  the  training 
and  registration  of  dentists  were  undertaken  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  the  time  of  preparation  has  grown  longer 
and  more  expensive ; and  candidates  with  the  necessary 
capital  have  not  come  forward  in  numbers  sufficiently  large. 
Yet  the  former  social  disabilities  under  which  dentists 
laboured  are  fast  disappearing.  The  properly  trained 
dentist  belongs  to  a branch  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  insists  on  being  treated  accordingly ; and  his  claims 
are  becoming  more  generally  admitted. 

REGISTRATION.  Dental  students  must  now  register 
themselves  as  such,  in  the  same  way  as  medical  students, 
and  at  the  same  offices ; and,  before  they  can  register,  they 
must  have  passed  one  of  the  same  Preliminary  Examina- 
tions (see  above,  under  Qualifications  for  liegisirafion  in 
the  case  of  Medical  Students). 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING.  After  registration  a 
dental  student  must  spend  at  least  four  years  in  the 
acquirement  of  professional  knowledge.  He  must  receive 
instruction,  in  the  same  way  as  medical  students,  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  at  an  institution  recognised  as 
efficient  (see  above,  under  Medical  Currlcidjim).  His  two 
years’  study  of  mechanical  dentistry  may  be  passed  at 
a dental  hospital,  at  the  dental  department  of  a general 
hospital,  or  as  an  apprentice  to  a registered  dentist.  The 
two  years  of  mechanical  dentistry  may  be  taken  wholly  or 
partly  before  his  registration  as  a dental  student.  He  mast 
take  courses,  extending  over  two  years,  in  dental  surgery, 
at  a recognised  dental  hospital  and  school,  or  in  the  dental 
department  of  a general  hospital ; he  must  have  performed 
dissections  at  a recognised  medical  school  for  at  least  twelve 
months ; and  he  must  have  attended,  during  two  winter 
sessions,  at  a recognised  hospital  or  hospitals,  the  practice 
or  surgery  and  clinical  lectures  on  surgery.  He  cannot 
present  himself  for  the  final  examination  for  his  diploma 
till  he  is  21.  Several  of  the  above  courses  can  be  taken 
concurrently ; but  it  is  usual  for  students  to  spend  five  or 
even  six  years  in  preparation  for  their  last  examination, 
instead  of  the  regulation  four.  At  the  National  Dental 
Hospital  and  College,  the  cost  of  the  two  years’  course  in 
mechanical  dentistry  is  £100,  and  the  four  years’  coui-ses 
la  dental  and  general  surgery  cost  about  £110.  Books  and 
instruments  may  cost  £35,  and  the  examination  fees  of  the 
English  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  amount  to  £21,  including 
the  Preliminary  Science  Examination  in  Chemistry  aiid 
Physics. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  DEGREES.  Diplomas  aro  granted 
and  special  dental  instruction  provided  by  the  following 
bodies  among  others : 

(1)  In  London  : Dental  Eospital,  Leicester  Squai-e ; 
National  Dental  Hospital  and  College,  Great  Portland 
Street ; Dental  School  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  ^2)  In  the 
Provinces  : Devon  and  Exeter  Dental  Hospital ; and  at 
schools  connected  with  the  Universities  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol. 

(3)  IN  Scotland  : Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and  School ; 
St.  Mungo’s  College,  Glasgow  ; Anderson’s  College,  Glasgow. 

(4)  IN  IRELAND : Dental  Hospital  of  Dublin ; Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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Degrees  B«D.S.,  and  M.D.S.,  or  B.Ch.D.  and  M.Gh.D.  are 
obtainable  at  the  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Leeds 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Durham,  and  Dublin. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  Dental  students  who  enter  for  their 
courses  at  a general  hospital  can  try  for  some  of  the 
scholarships  already  mentioned.  Some  are  open  to  com- 
petition amongst  dental  students  only : one  of  £30  at 
Charing  Gross  Hospital;  one  of  £20  at  Westminster 
Hospital ; one  of  £36  at  Owen’s  College,  Manchester ; 
one  of  £40  and  one  of  £20  at  the  National  Dental  Hospital, 
Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

PROSPECTS.  The  prospects  of  a really  clever  dentist 
are  extremely  good,  although,  as  with  doctors,  a certain 
number  of  lean  years  have  to  be  lived  through,  whilst 
the  dentist  is  acquiring  experience  and  inspiring  confidence. 
He  will  probably  act  at  first  as  an  assistant  before  buying 
a practice  or  making  one.  There  is  one  piece  of  advice 
he  should  lay  to  heart — not  to  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to 
grow  rich ; patients  change  their  dentists  with  less  hesita- 
tion than  their  doctors. 

3.  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Until  1881  practically  anyone  could  call  himself  a 
Veterinary  Surgeon ; but  an  Act  passed  in  that  year  made 
it  illegal  to  do  so  unless  the  practitioner  had  been  properly 
trained  for  the  work  he  undertook.  The  result  has  been 
a decrease  in  the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons,  with 
a corresponding  rise  in  the  status  and  prospects  of  well- 
trained  men.  The  “ vet’s.”  work  is  chiefly  connected 
with  the  diseases  of  the  larger  domestic  animals — horses, 
cows,  sheep,  etc. ; but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these, 
and  we  know  of  one  who  has  made  a considerable  income 
by  the  successful  treatment  of  gastritis  is  oats.  The  Army 
and  Indian  Civil  Veterinary  Departments  offer  not  only 
fair  salaries  but  good  pensions  too. ' There  are  also  goofl 
openings  in  the  Colonies.  But  the  prospects  of  the  pro- 
fession are  by  no  means  too  bright  at  present  on  account  of 
the  substitution  of  motor  for  horse  power.  And  as  this 
substitution  is  certain  to  continue  for  some  time  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  parents  will  do  well  to  discourage  their 
boys  from  entering  the  profession  during  the  next  few 
years. 

THE  R.C.V.S.  There  is  only  one  body  in  the  British 
Islands  licensed  to  grant  diplomas  in  veterinary  surgery — 
the  Royal  OoUege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  10,  Red  Lion 
Square,  London.  He  who  has  passed  the  four  professional 
examinations,  known  as  the  A,  B,  0 and  D examinations, 
may  be  registered  as  M.R.O.V.S.,  and  is  allowed  to  practise. 
The  higher  diploma,  F.R.O.V.S.,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
examination  and  after  five  years’  experience  as  a veterinary 
surgeon.  Candidates  for  the  A Examination  for  the 
M.R.O.V.S.  diploma  must  have  spent  a session  (practically 
a year)  in  a Veterinary  College,  and  must  previously  have 
gained  one  of  the  certificates  recognised  by  the  General 
Medical  Council  as  exempting  medical  students  from  the 
Preliminary  Arts  Examination.  Those  who  have  none  of 
these  certificates,  must  take  the  Veterinary  Preliminary 
Examination  conducted  by  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
London,  or  that  conducted  by  the  Educational  Institute 
of  Scotland.  No  certificate  is  accepted  which  does  not 
Etate  that  the  candidate  has  pass^  in  all  the  following 
subjects  at  the  same  examination ; — English,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  one  other  optional  subject,  viz.,  Greek 
or  any  modern  language  (other  than  English).  Those  who 
intend  to  take  up  veterinary  surgery  should  by  all  means 
get  the  Preliminary  over  before  they  enter  on  their  pro- 
fessional studies  in  a College,  which  last  four  years. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGES.  There  are  not  many 
colleges  where  complete  courses  can  be  taken  for  the 
M.R.O.V.S.  diploma.  In  England  there  are  two:  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  Great  College  Street,  Camden 
Town,  London,  N.W. ; and  the  New  Veterinary  College 
at  Liverpool,  which,  till  October,  1904,  was  located  in 
Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  but  is  now  connected  with  the 
Liverpool  University.  In  Scotland,  also,  there  are  two: 
the  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary  College,  Clyde  Street,  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College.  In  all  of  theic 
students  enter  at  or  over  16  years  of  age. 

DIPLOMA  AND  DEGREE.  As  an  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  attached  to  Veterinary  Surgery,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Liverpool  University  has  instituted 
(1904)  a new  Diploma  in  Veterinary  Hygiene  (D.V.H.).  the 
course  for  which  can  only  be  taken  by  those  who  hold  the 
M.R.O.V.S.  diploma.  A stdl  more  striking  sign  of  tliis 
upward  tendency  is  the  new  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Veterinary 
Science,  instituted  by  the  University  of  London.  For  this 
degree  there  are  four  Examinations,  one  at  the  end  of 
each  year  at  College,  only  the  candidate  must  previously 
have  matriculated.  The  fee  for  each  examinarion  is  £5. 
Students  of  exceptional  ability  may  be  able  to  qualify 
concurrently  for  this  degree  and  for  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  who  alone,  we  repeat, 
can  give  the  indispensable  licence  to  practise.  As  a rule, 
however,  those  who  intend  to  take  the  double  qualification 
will  probably  require  to  devote  five  sessions,  instead  of 
four,  to  their  studies.  This  extra  year  will  be  well  spent,  in 
view  of  ultimate  success  in  their  profession,  by  those  who 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  degree,  as  the  possession  of  the 
degree  will  undoubtedly  confer  a higher  professional  status 
on  those  who  hold  it,  and  will  give  them  a great  advantage 
over  those  who  possess  the  diploma  only  in  competing  for 
public  veterinary  appointments. 

COST  OP  TRAINING  This  includes  coat  of  living, 
college  fees,  books  and  instruments,  and  examination  fees. 
The  first,  away  from  home,  amounts  to  between  £60  and 
£100  a year  ; books  and  instruments  cost  about  £26  ; and 
examination  and  registration  fees  come  to  £21.  The 
college  fees  vary,  e.g.,  in  Loudon  (Camden  Town)  they 
ore  £84 ; in  Edinburgh  (Dick),  £58 ; in  Glasgow,  £63. 
In  both  the  Scottish  Colleges,  however,  students  who  can 
pass  a considerably  more  difficult  Preliminary  Examination 
than  that  describe  above  have  all  their  fees  paid  for  them 
by  the  Carnegie  Trustees,  but  only  those  are  eligible  who 
are  of  Scottish  birth  or  extraction,  or  who  have,  after  the 
age  of  14,  spent  two  years  in  a school  or  institution  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT.  Candidates 
must  be  between  21  and  27,  and  unmarried ; they  must 
be  suitable  in  every  way  to  hold  commissions ; and  they 
must  possess  the  M.R.O.V.S.  diploma.  Applications  must 
be  sent  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  War  Office,  London, 
S.W.  If  the  applications  are  considered,  candidates  have 
an  interview  with  the  Director-General  of  the  Veterinary 
Department,  and,  this  over,  are  examined  in  professional 
subjects.  Successful  candidates  go  through  a six  months' 
course  at  Aldershot,  with  an  examination  at  the  end  of  if, 
and  then,  for  six  months,  are  Veterinary  Officers  on  pro- 
bation. If  the  probationary  period  is  satisfactory,  the 
officer  is  dubbed  Veterinary-Lieutenant,  and  receives  £250 
a year.  He  is  now  on  the  ladder  leading  to  promotion, 
increased  pay,  and  a good  pension  on  retirement. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT.  The 
Officers  of  the  Indian  Civil  Veterinary  Department  perform 
or  supervise  all  official  veterinary  work  in  India,  other  than 
that  of  the  army,  and  are  debarred  from  private  practice 
in  India.  Their  duties  include ; (a)  Educational  work  in 
veterinary  colleges,  (6)  horse  and  mule  breeding,  (c)  cattle 
disease  and  cattle  breeding.  Oandidates,  who  must  not  be 
over  26,  and  must  have  the  M.B.O.V.S.  diploma,  should 
apply  to  the  Revenue  Secretary,  India  Office,  Lon(k>a- 
S.W.  If,  on  examination  into  their  qualifications  they  ar» 
accepted  on  probation,  they  have  a free  first-class  passage 
to  India,  with  the  prospect  of  good  pay  and  a good 
pension  on  retiring. 


TEACHING. 

If  we  reflect  that  the  whole  nation  passes  through  the 
hands  of  teachers,  we  shall  recognise  the  enormous  national 
importance  of  having  as  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
those  who  are  capable  of  making  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. At  no  time  has  this  question  been  so  promisient 


teaching. 


aa  now  ; and  our  Board  of  Education  ia  at  last  paying 
some  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  given  some  fifty  years  ago : “ Organise  your 
Secondary  Education.’’  At  present  this  organisation  is 
incomplete,  and  only  directly  affects  such  of  our  Secondary 
Schools  as  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  Teaching  Profession  is  becoming  a far 
more  real  profession  than  formerly ; and  one  for  which  in 
future  candidates  must  deliberately  train.  We  should 
demand  that  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the  education  of 
our  children  shall  be  trained  for  their  difficult  work,  just 
as  doctors,  lawyers  and  architects  must  be  trained  for 
theirs.  At  present  the  conditions  of  service  in  the  pro- 
fession are  not  such  as  to  attract  a sufficient  number  of 
well-qualified  men.  To  women,  however,  teaching  offers 
as  good  a prospect  as  they  would,  as  a rule,  find  in  any 
other  pursuit ; and  there  is  consequently  an  adequate 
supply.  Even  elementary  school  teaching  attracts  a far 
better  class  of  young  women  than  was  the  case  a few  years 
ago.  One  effect  of  the  “ stringing-up  ” of  the  requirements 
for  the  qualification  of  secondary  teachers  was,  for  some 
time,  a diminution  of  the  supply  ; and  this  has  had  a very 
noticeable  effect  on  the  salaries  offered.  A few  years  ago 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  assistant  master  in  a 
grammar  school,  or  its  equivalent,  to  start  at  £80  a year ; 
now  ’£  properly  quahfied,  he  can  command  from  £120  to 
£160.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
profession  has  improved,  not  only  financially,  but  in  public 
esteem,  and  now  offers  a fair  career  for  clever  men  and 
women — especially  women. 

1.  SECOHDAHY  SCHOOL 
TSACHIHG. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  TEACHER.  Nascitur  non  fit, 
"bom  nob  made,”  may  be  as  true  of  the  great  teacher  as  of  the 
poet,  but  certainly  not  of  teachers  in  general.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  any  healthy  young  man  or  woman  of  good  moral 
chajacter,  sufficient  education,  and  with  plenty  of  " go  ” — 
who  “means  business,”  in  fact— can  with  patience  and  hard 
work  become  a successful  if  not  a brilliant  teacher.  Those 
who  are  shy,  diffident,  or  irritable  should,  however,  choose 
some  other  profession.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  meets 
the  beginner  in  teaching  is  discipline ; but  any  one  who  can 
hold  his  own  with  his  fellows  need  have  no  fear  of  surmount- 
ing it.  Above  aU,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  effect 
of  the  personality  of  a teacher  is  the  greatest  factor  of  the 
total  effect  of  his  work.  It  pervades  the  air  of  his  class- 
room : he  cannot  hide  it ; and  the  mental  and  moral  gain 
or  loss  to  his  pupils  duo  to  his  assocation  with  them 
depends  upon  his  own  character.  If  he  is  in  real  earnest 
about  his  work,  his  pupils  as  a whole  will  be  in  earnest  about 
theirs.  He  may  bluster  and  punish  as  much  as  he  likes 
if  he  does  not  really  work  with  and  for  his  pupils,  they  will 
make  but  a feeble  response  to  his  efforts. 

EDUCATION  REQUIRED  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACH- 
ING. It  was  formerly  possible  for  those  who  had  been 
trained  as  elementary  school  teachers  to  work  for 
two  or  three  years  in  Elementary  Schools,  and  then, 
fortified  with  a London  or  Dublin  degree,  to  get 
a post  as  assistant  in  a Secondary  School.  Many 
present  head  masters  of  such  schools  were  thus  trained  for 
their  work  and  have  fuUy  justified  their  promotion.  But 
this  opening  into  higher  educational  work  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  of  access,  and  may,  in  the  near  futm’e, 
become  practically  impossible.  Those  who  mean  to 
engage  in  secondary  teaching  should  now  have  nothing  to 
do  with  teaching  in  Elementary  Schools.  Boys  and 
girls  who  get  their  early  education  in  Elementary 
Schools  will  have  a good  chance  of  getting  posts  in  the 
schools  we  are  considering,  if  they  win  scholarships  that 
will  give  them  three  or  four  years’  education  in  a Secondary 
School,  and  enable  them  to  proceed  to  a University  degree. 
But  those  who  aim  high  in  the  teaching  profession  must 
have  spent  some  of  their  early  years  m a school  of 
high  standing.  Tiie  headmaster  of  one  of  our  Public 


Schools  once  remarked  to  the  writer  : “ It  is  not  sufijci'.at 
for  me  to  know  that  a candidate  for  a post  in  my  school  has 
the  requisite  knowledge ; I want  to  know  how  and  where 
he  acquired  it.”  A degree  of  some  British  University  or 
its  equivalent  is  now  essential  for  all ; but  the  best  in 
general  estimation  are  those  granted  by  the  Universities 
of  Osford  and  Cambridge  after  Uiree  or  four  years’  residence. 
Now  that  London  is  a Teaching  UniversiW,  its  ordinarv 
degrees  are  more  valued ; hut  our  best  seboob  are  in  the 
hands  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  and  they  give  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  the  preference.  Only  Public  School 
men  who  have  won  distinction  at  one  of  these  two  Uni- 
versities have  any  chance  of  getting  a post  in  a Public 
School  or  in  one  of  the  larger  Preparatory  Schools.  As 
a rule  they  must  be  good  athletes,  too,  especially  for  the 
latter.  Still  there  are  good  posts  available  for  men  and 
women  with  pass  degrees  if  they  go  through  the  course  of 
training  recognised  as  suitable  and  sufficient  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  SECONDARY 
TEACHERS.  The  attempt  to  form  a register  of  teachers 
divided  into  columns  A and  B (the  former  for  teachers  of 
elementary  schools,  and  the  latter  for  teachers  of 
secondary  schools)  has  proved  a failure.  And  this  is 
now  fully  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education,  who 
will  probably  secure  tho  results  aimed  at  by  registration 
in  another  way.  The  Board  have  announced  threo 
important  changes  in  regard  to  secondary  schools  and 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales : — 

(1)  They  intend  to  establish  a list,  to  be  is-ue  l 
periodically,  of  secondary  schools  recognised  after  fail 
inspection  as  efficient  in  respect  of  their  staff,  course 
of  instruction,  premises  and  equipment.  This  list  will 
include  both  schools  receiving  grants  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  and  schools,  whetlier  public  or 
private,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  in 
receipt  of  State  aid. 

(2)  Their  regulations  for  secondary  schools  also  pro- 
vide that  after  July  31st  1907,  a certain  proportion  of 
all  new  appointments  to  the  teaching  staff  of  a school 
included  in  the  above-named  list  of  efficient  secondary 
schools,  whether  State  aided  or  not,  may  be  required  to 
have  gone  through  a course  of  training  recognised  for 
the  purpose.  In  applying  this  provision,  the  Board  will 
take  into  consideration  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school 
as  a whole.  Any  person,  moreover,  whose  name  has 

, previoirsly  been  entered  on  column  B of  the  Teachers’ 
Register  (now  in  abeyance)  may,  subject  to  the  Board’s 
sanction,  bo  counted  in  appl5'ing  any  such  requirement  to 
the  school. 

(3)  The  Board  intend  to  issue  regulations,  instituting 
a system  of  grants  in  aid  of  courses  of  trainins  specitically 
designed  for  the  requirements  of  secondary  school 
teaching.  [This  has  been  carried  out.] 

It  will,  therefore,  be  wise  on  the  part  of  any  one  who 
intends  to  become  a teacher  in  a secondary  school,  after 
taking  a degree  or  its  equivalent,  to  go  through  a course 
of  training  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Board. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  are  now  granted  by  the 
following  Universities : — 

Orford,  Cambridge,  London,  Durham,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Wales,  Effinbui'gh.  St. 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  by  the  College 
of  Preceptors  and  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Courses  of  training  for  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools 
are  provided  at  many  universities  and  institutions, 
including  the  following: — 

Oxford,  Cambridge  (Day  Training  College,  Secondary 
Department),  Cambridge  Training  College  for  Women; 
at  the  Universities  of  Durham,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Bristol ; at  the 
University  Colleges  of  Bangor,  Cardiff,  and  Aberystwith 
in  Wales ; at  the  following  institutions  in  London  : Bedford 
College  (Women),  Maria  Grey  College  (Women),  IMary 
Datchelor  College  (Women),  Catholic  Training  College 
(Cavendish  Square),  London  Day  Training  Collie  (Second- 
ary Department),  Claphani  Dlgh  School  (^Vomen),  Ifra'bcl 
Educational  Institute  ; at  the  Tjadies’  College  (Cheltenham), 
Hartley  University  Collego  (Seaitharapton),  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  (Stonybui'st,  Blaclrhum,  Boiuan  Catholic),  and  at 
St.  (Jeorge’B  Trultiing  College.  Ediubmgh,  for  W omen. 
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As  an  example  of  tho  usual  regulations  of  a 
University  relating  to  the  course  of  training  and  to  tho 
Uiplorna  in  Education  wo  give  those  of  the  University 
of  SheflQeld : — 

(1)  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  must  be  graduates  of 
a British  University.  (2)  Tho  course  of  study  shall  extend 
over  one  academic  year.  (3)  It  shall  consist  of  (a)  Lectures 
on  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  education,  and 

(6)  practical  work  in  schools  recognised  by  the  University. 
(4)  The  candidate  shall  be  attached  to  recognised  schools, 
and  during  the  first  two  terms,  shall  attend  not  less  than 
two  mornings  per  week.  (5)  During  his  attendance  he 
shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  organisation  of 
the  school,  and  with  tho  methods  of  teaching  tho  various 
subjects.  (6)  He  shall  further  bo  required  to  give  a course 
of  lessons — not  exceeding  six  per  week — under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Head  Master  or  the  Profes.sor  of  Education. 

(7)  Ho  shall  attend  the  lectures  on  Education  during  the 
first  two  terms,  but  the  third  term  he  shall  spend  entirely 
in  one  of  tho  recognised  schools,  and  devote  him.-i/lf 
wholly  to  the  work  of  tlie  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  Head  Teacher.  (8)  The  examination  shall  consi'^t  of 
a practical  test,  of  written  papers,  and  of  an  examination 
of  tiie  student’s  own  records. 

In  addition  to  the  posts  for  regular  Form  Teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  there  are  many  openings  for  such 
Teachers  of  music,  art,  physical  training,  manual  in- 
struction, cookery,  needlework,  etc.,  as  have  gone  tlii  ough 
the  needful  training  and  proved  themselves  conipeien'. 

There  is  always  a demand  for  teachers  who  can  t<  aeh 
Frencli  conversationally,  and  those  who  w ish  to  undertake 
general  teaching  are  strongly  advised  to  become  ns  pro- 
ficient as  possible  in  it.  The  following  notice,  which  was 
published  in  the  English  newspapers  in  August,  1904,  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  those  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  offer  it  contains  : — 

Tho  Board  of  Education  have  received  from  the  Ercnch 
Government  a notification  of  their  intention  to  attach  p.-s 
temporary  assistants  to  certain  Lyedes  a number  of  youm; 
English  Secondary  schoolmasters,  or  intending  school- 
masters who  have  undergone  an  approved  course  of  training, 
and  hold  some  recognised  diploma  for  Secondary  teachers. 
These  assistants  will  not  talce  any  share  in  the  regular  work 
of  the  school,  but  will  conduct  small  conversation  groups 
under  the  direction  of  the  Proviseur.  Two  hours’  work 
a day  will  be  expected  of  them.  The  rest  of  their  time  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  assistants,  who  will  thus  be  able 
to  pursue  their  own  studies.  The  assistants  will  receive 
no  remuneration,  but  will  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the 
Institutions  to  which  they  are  attached.  Candidates  for  such 
posts  should  forward  their  application  to  the  Director  of 
Special  Enquiries  and  Deports,  St.  Stephen’s  House, 
Cannon  Row,  S.W.,  enclosing  testimonials  as  to  character, 
capacity,  and  teaching  experience,  and  a medical  certificate 
of  health.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  each  candidate  to 
have  a personal  interview  with  the  Director  at  liis  ollice. 

Holiday  courses  in  Franco  for  English  teachers  are 
arranged  every  August,  and  particulars  of  them  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Assistant  Masters’  Associa- 
tion, 27  Great  James  Street,  S.W.  Similar  holiday  courses 
are  also  to  be  had  in  Germany  and  Spain. 

German  is  not  so  universally  taught  as  French. 
In  tho  thirty-seven  London  Secondary  Schools  whose 
language  teaching  was,  early  in  1904,  inspected  by 
the  London  University  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council,  French  was,  without  exception,  com- 
pulsory; whilst  German  was  compulsory  only  in  seven, 
and  optional  in  eighteen.  For  men  and  women  who 
are  really  proficient  in  French  and  German  there  are  good 
openings  as  modern  language  teachers.  It  is  found  that 
Buch  teachers  secure  better  results  in  our  schools  than 
foreigners,  and,  curiously  enough,  impart  a more  accurate 
pronunciation.  Spanish  is  taught  in  only  four  of  the 
thirty-seven  London  Schools  we  have  mentioned,  and  very 
little  in  the  country  generally. 

Music,  art  and  science  are  usually  left  to  specialists  ; but 
a knowledge  of  geometrical  drawing — plane  and  solid — is 
generally  required  of  men  teachers.  In  nearly  every  school, 
masters,  and  often  mistresses  too,  are  required  to  take  part 
in  the  school  sports ; and  superior  athletic  qualifications 
will  often  turn  the  scale  against  mere  academic  distinction. 
Except  in  the  Public  Schools  and  the  best  Preparatory 


Schools,  Greek  is  seldom  wanted  ; but  Latin  ttiil  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  mo.st  iSccoud.iry 
Schools. 

APPLICATION  FOR  POSTS.  Most  of  th-  best  po-,fs  iu 
higher  schools  are  advcrti-ed  in  the  Times,  tb"  Alheneraiii, 
the  Journal  of  Education,  and  often  in  other  u w>pi.ix  rB; 
but  teachers  in  want  of  po-sts  should  ha\e  tlu-ir  rj..meb 
down  at  some  Agency.  One  of  the  be-jt  i,  the  Juuit  A?«  iie\ , 
23  Southampton  .Slreet,  Hloomsburv,  W.O.,  and  there  are 
others  equally  good  conneeltA  with  the  L’niver.-iU' s I't 
Oxford  and  Carabridg'-.  Privat-  Agencies  char;.’'*  Ihuto 
for  whom  they  arrange  appointments  from  two  and  a half  to 
five  fjer  cent,  on  the  first  year’s  balary.  In  ajipl'.mj  lor 
a post,  pains  should  be  takeu  to  make  the  aj.pheation  <-1  ar 
and  husineas-like.  When  there  are  many  earidid.it-  >>  l-ir  lae- 
post,  their  applications  are,  at  fit  iiecer'-arilv  read  t hr-ju.-h 
somewhat  hurrii'^lly;  and  a cur'de.i^ly  wiitt- n orw-.'-i-d 
one  may  b--  at  once  thrown  into  tl,--  “ rej-  et-  d ” L.i  1.- 1. 

TRAINING  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  ART  TEACIII.NG. 
1.  I^'-IENOE  'J'KA< 'll  I'ill.S.  'ill---*  who  wi  ii  I- r i.o 
appointn.eiit  as  ie.-i-  e le  lehcr  t.d.--  a d-  ^-r-  .•  m 

.'-eieuce  of  Hiifi-h  or  w-  ll-l.nown  for- ii;ti  — | r- i-^ rablv 

German — I'niver  ity.  In  f.e  i,  werl.  in  a ^.oo-l  ti-riMa 
laboratory,  Mu  h a- tii;  t ot  th--  B-  rlin  or  the  H-  id-lb-i;: 
Univ- Tsity,  i.^  v-  ry  val-iabl-  even  to  tli-.»be  wlio  1.  • 

I graduated  in  -'Sci-  n'  e in  the  L’uit-xl  King-lorn.  'Ilio  • wh-- 
j aim  high  shoul.l  tek-'*  th  - Natural  S-  u-n-  e 'I'ni  ->■-  at 
I Cambriilg.-,  or  th-  l)..''c.  D-gt(s.*of  Lond-m  ; but  all  wh-* 
have  obtained  the  I'.Se.  of  London,  with  Hoti-iurs  in 
Gh-  inistry  or  I’liv-i-  ',  will  h-;  pru- tieaily  certain  of  gooi 
posts,  provi-h-d,  of  course*,  th-  y prov--  tlietn^elvew  capahK* 
teaeh‘Ti.  Th-*  v du--  of  any  d-'gn*--,  liowever,  will  depend 
: v-*ry  -gr-utly  on  the  uitur--  of  thotriuning  whkb  l-.-d  to  it. 
A London  Ik.'' •.  oljt  .iii.i  -l  by  p-  tv  if--  -tudy  or  r work 
in  an  ob  cur--  laborat  ly  i-  ot  -iii  dl  v.d.ie  (-aiip.ir-  1 i.iGj 
t!;*-  b.-iine  d- rr-  ■ oh*  lie  -1  -,i' ■ r work  in  - n--  --i  the 
t/’oll'*g--s  alt  t-ii'-l  t-)  til'  ri.i\.  ' ;t\  - I'l.iv- : ■ V I'-'h-g  . 
King’s  Colie. , K i-t  Lon-Ioti  '1  Lukal  ('.-It  .•  . - ; - - 

tho  famous  il-iyal  Coll-go  --f  a lu--',  Soutii  iv  i .ngf-n.. 

The  last  naimd  is  un-i  r t'ne  nir-etion  ot  th<-  L-  ir-l  of 

I'lducation,  niid  the  c-.iir  - i ar-*  sp  - ia!ly  arr  I’lg-*-!  for 

tho.'-o  wlio  wi-h  to  b- eoM-e  '.'icti-  e I- ai-ie  r-.  Tia-r-*  aro 
also  many  valu.d-!--  • In-l.ir-'nij-s  avail  lid--,  'gi\  iii/  ir<*o 
instruction  arnl  fro.n  iTit'  to  I'tsi  „ year,  f- t;:-.!-!-  -it  -ith  r 
tho  Hoyal  Collt-g-- of  ."-cii  ri-  , I.-mdon,  or  .t  t !i-  eorresj  oi;d- 
ing  College  at  Dublin.  1'  it:  a.  ir-  i-l  fl  ■ - our'-  - aii-l 
scholarships  can  I-- obt.-.iiii -i  ii-  : i Ih-.-  ( l-  rK.  lL<-y..l  I'c-llcgo 
of  Scicnc.',  South  Ken.-ington,  .'■'.W  . ; an-J  v.-.luahi  - prac- 
tical advice  could  jirobably  b--  - hr  r,  1 frein  the  'ei-  iice 
teachers  in  any  one  of  the  PuU  techni-  s to  l>e  found  in  all 
our  larger  town.s. 

2.  ART  TEACHEBS.  I\,r  Art  Teach- rs.  the  lK*st 
all-round  certificate  i.s  the  Ai.r  .Ma.steb’s  Cei.ti!  ioati;  of 
the  Board  of  Education  ; and  if  they  can  add  to  their 
qualifications  the  fact  that  they  have  been  employed  as 
designers  to  some  artistic  trade — lace- making,  iron-work, 
art-furniture,  wall-paper,  etc., — so  much  the  better.  I'hc 
lower  certificate — the  Abt  Class  Teach hr’s — would  l>c 
sufficient  only  for  small  schools,  but  would  be  a good  extra 
qualification  for  general  form  work.  Training  for  these 
certificates  may  be  obtained  or  commenced  at  any  of  our 
numerous  Municipal  Poh*technics ; but  candidates  for 
them  should  make  up  their  minds  to  enter  either  by  means 
of  scholarships,  or  by  paying  the  fee-s,  the  Royal  College 
of  Art,  South  Kensington.  A prospectus  of  the  College 
can  be  obtained  by  po.st  free  4d.  Valuable  Training 
Scholarships  are  offered,  giving  free  tuition  and  a main- 
tenance grant  of  from  123.  fid.  to  43s.  fid.  a week  ; and  there 
are  also  a number  of  Free  Studentships.  The  fees  charged 
to  the  general  public  range  from  6s.  to  £5  a term,  according 
to  the  course  taken.  The  Art  Master’s  Certificate  is 
almost  a necessity  to  those  who  w'isb  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
Municipiil  Art  Schools  or  Classes,  or  in  the  best  Secondary 
Schools  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education ; but  those  who  have  received  their  art  in- 
struction in  any  of  the  famous  Art  Schools  of  the  country 
would  have  many  posts  open  to  them.  The  most  famous 
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dirt  Bciieois  are  ui  juouaon—the  Eoyal  Academy  Schools,  j 
the  Slade  School  of  University  College,  etc. ; and  full  i 
information  about  them  can  be  found  in  lilackenzie's  Art  1 
Schools  of  London,  published  at  23.  6d.  by  Swan  j 
Sonnenschein  & Co.  j 

PROSPECTS.  Fully  qualified  men  teachers  now  get  from  i 
£120  to  £160  to  start  with,  and  women  from  £70  to  £100.  ! 
Form  Masters  in  the  lower  grade  of  Secondary  Schools — j 
those  whose  pupils  leave  at  sixteen — may  expect  to  get  . 
a maximum  of  from  £180  to  £200,  and  Form  Mistresses  from  j 
£120  to  £160.  In  the  higher  grade  of  Secondary  Schools,  I 
which  retain  their  pupils  for  another  year  or  more,  the  j 
salaries  of  Form  Masters  often  rise  to  £300.  In  the  Public  j 
Schools  the  income  of  a master  who  has  the  privilege  of  , 
a boarding-house  may  rise  to  from  £700  to  £1,000.  Science  j 
and  Mathematical  Masters  get  from  £150  to  £400,  Modem  | 
Language  Masters  from  £100  to  £300.  In  residential  posts  i 
the  salaries  are  usually  £50  lower  than  those  given  above. 
Head  Masters  of  the  lower  grade  of  Secondary  Schools 
receive  from  £300  to  £700,  and  of  the  higher  from  £700  to 
£1,200.  The  salaries  of  Head  Mistresses  of  the  larger  Girls’ 
Schools  range  from  £180  to  £800.  In  exceptional  cases 
Second  Mistresses  may  get  as  much  as  £200.  The  salaries 
in  private  schools  for  boys  vary  very  considerably : in  the 
best  they  are  as  good  as  in  those  under  public  control ; but 
in  others  they  are  often  miserably  poor.  There  are  many  < 
good  private  schools  for  girls  ; and  the  salaries  paid  in  them  j 
to  assistants  who  have  graduated  are  equal  to,  or  even  ■ 
better  than  those  paid  in  schools  under  boards  of  managers. 
Men  and  women  who  have  taken  high  university  honours 
and  have  made  a thorough  study  of  education  may  be  able 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  Junior  Inspectors  under  the  Board 
of  Education,  after  they  have  given  evidence  of  eldll  in  j 
teaching.  The  salary  starts  at  £200  and  rises  to  £400.  1 f | 

they  are  promoted  to  Inspectorships  their  salary  ri-es  ' 

to  £800.  I 


2.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 

There  has  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  iiolhing  less 
than  a revolution  in  the  system  of  training  Pupil  Teachers, 
that  is,  young  persons  preparing  tor  the  profession  of 
elementary  school  teaching.  The  old  system  under  which 
boys  and  girls  wore  employed  all  day  in  teaching,  and  got 
their  own  education  as  best  they  could  in  the  early  morning 
or  in  the  evening,  has  happily  been  swept  away.  The  law 
now  protects  them  from  the  deadening  inlluencc  of  over 
much  work  and  too  little  play ; and  protects  also  tho 
scholars  of  our  elementary  schools  from  tho  teaching 
by  boys  and  girls  in  such  subjects  as  require  skilled 
and  experienced  handling.  Since  the  passing  of  tho 
Education  Act,  1902-3,  a series  of  changes  has  been 
introduced  which  should  result  in  supplying  our  elemen- 
tary schools  with  teachers  properly  trained  for  their 
work  and  equipped  with  a wider  knowledge  of  the 
general  field  of  education  than  many  of  them  have  hitherto 
possessed.  TiU  now  they  have  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  the  system  of 
payment  by  “ results,”  too  often  restricted  education 
to  ihere  instruction.  In  future  a large  proportion  of 
our  elementary  school  teachers  will  have,  themselves, 
spent  at  least  three  years  as  pupils  in  Second  iry 
Schools.  The  new  system  of  training,  again,  cannot  fail 
to  raise  the  elementary  school  teacher  in  tho  estimation 
of  the  public.  Hitherto  such  teachers  have  from  the 
time  of  their  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers  been 
thrown  too  exclusively  into  the  society  of  other 
teachers.  In  future  it  will  not  generally  be  known  till 
they  ore  sixteen  years  of  age  that  they  are  going  to  be 
teachers;  they  will  bo  ordinary  scholars  in  Secondary 
Schools,  and  will  form  friendships  and  acquaintances  from  a 
far  wider  circle.  In  many  cases  they  will  be  attached  to 
their  Secondary  School  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  may 
possibly  for  three  years  more  study  for  their  profession  as 
members  of  a nniversity.  But  there  is  one  fact  that  must 


be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  submit  theniselvcs  to  the  now 
ayetem  of  training — a fact  to  which  we  have  already  caileT 
attention  in  speaking  of  secondary  teaching : they  mus"^ 
recognise  that  their  life’s  work  be  connected  with 
elementary  school  teeiehing,  and  that  passage  into  secondary 
teaching  be  very  difficult.  This,  however,  will  not  be 
such  a hardship  as  it  would  formerly  have  been,  since  elemen- 
tary school  teaching  will  be  in  every  way  a higher  pro- 
ft^ssion.  For  women,  elementary  school  teaching  ofier* 
good  prospects,  and  girl  candidates  are  coosequKitly  more 
numerous.  It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  know  that  they  arc 
being  drawn  from  a better  social  class  than  formerly. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  attached  to  this  branch  of 
education : the  training  is  very  cheap,  as  will  appear  o;. 
reading  through  the  sections  which  follow. 

NATURAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES 
Boys  and  girls  begin  their  training  so  early  that  it  is  barely 
possible  for  them  to  be  sure  that  they  are  suited  to  tho 
work ; but  fortunately  the  training  they  will  undergo 
under  the  new  regulatioas  will  fit  them  for  many  pursuits 
other  than  teaching  if  they  find  it  distasteful  or  unsuitable 
to  them.  There  Is,  however,  very  httlo  fear  but  that 
bright,  healthy  and  inteUigent  boys  and  girb  will  malce 
successful  teachers.  Those,  we  repeat,  who  are  shy, 
diliident,  and  irritable  should  not  take  up  toaclung  at  all ; 
neither  should  those  with  any  markctl  physienl  defect — 
especially  of  eyesight,  hearing  or  speech. 

EDUCATION  TILL  THE  AGE  OF  SIXTEEN.  Ken  '- 
forth,  except  in  rural  districts,  no  boy  or  giri  may  bo  a pupil 
teacher  till  tho  age  of  sixteen  ; and  all,  as  a rule,  must 
serve  two  years.  In  rural  districts  they  may,  with  tho 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  be  engag^  for  three 
years  from  the  age  of  fiftc'en.  To  enable  suitable  boys  and 
girls,  who  have  a desire  to  enter  the  teaching  proft.-"iou, 
to  become  pupil-teachers,  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  education  and  partial  maintenance  by  mo-t  of  the 
Education  Committees  of  our  largo  towns.  Tho  scholar- 
ships they  offer  give  free  education  for  two  ye  rs.  either 
in  special  chisses  or,  more  often,  in  S.'ccmdary  l.i'cls, 
and  a maintenance  grant  of  from  £10  to 

At  tho  age  of  sixteen  they  should  posses-;  a c Ttitieai  ■ 
of  having  passed  one  of  the  following  examinations,  to 
show  that  they  have  sufficient  general  education  to  justify 
the  Board  of  Education  in  accepting  them  as  pupil-teachers : 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  .lunior  Local,  Lower  Ccrtificato 
Examination  of  tho  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Exami- 
nation Board,  College  of  Preceptors  (Second  Class'i,  Junior 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Welsh  Board. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A TEACHER  in  an  Klemoulary 
School.  The  first  step  after  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  is 
to  get  an  appointment  as  Bursar,  or  an  engagement  as 
Pupil-Toachcr,  or  (wlien  17  years  of  age)  recognition  as 
a Student  Teacher.  The  candidate  in  each  of  these  ciises 
must  bo  suitable  in  respect  of  chjvracter,  hoiilth,  and 
freedom  from  personal  defects,  such  os  lameness  or  deafue.ss. 

1.  * BURSARS.  A Bursar  is  a boy  or  girl  attending 
full  time  at  an  efficient  Secondary  School,  who  intends  to 
become  a teacher  in  an  Elemental^  School,  and  who 
receives  from  tho  School  Authority,  aided  by  tlie  Boiird 
of  Education,  such  financial  help  as  will  enahlo  liim  to 
continue  his  education  for  a year,  after  reaching  the  ago 
of  16  or  17.  Tho  Bursar  must  receive  coatiuuous  tvnd 
suitable  iustruction  throughout  the  year  of  his  Bursarslup, 
and  witlxin  two  years  of  his  appointment  as  Bursar  must 
enter  for  tho  “ Prehminary  Examination  for  the  Certificate  ” 
(soo  below).  The  Bursar  must  subsequently  either  enter 
a Tnuuing  College  or  servo  for  a year  as  a Student  Teacher 
in  a Public  Elementary  School.  Otherwise,  ho  will  not  be 
recognised  by  the  BoarJ.  even  .as  an  Unccrtilicated  Teacher, 
though  qualified  by  age  and  by  the  examination  ho  has 
passed. 

2.  PUPIL  TEACHERS  are  boys  and  girls,  mostly  over 
sixteen,  who  are  receiving  (a)  Training  in  teaching  in  an 
elementary  school,  together  with  (b)  Instruction  approv<\i 
by  the  Board.  Candidates  must  bo  suitable  iu  respect  of 
ebaraotor,  health  and  frocdoai  from  per.sonal  defects,  and 
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iriusfc  have  been  vaccinated.  The  only  date  for  admission 
is  Ist  August,  and  the  names  of  candidates  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  not  later  than  1st  July.  Those, 
therefore,  who  wish  to  become  PujiU-Tcachers  and  who  can 
satisfy  the  Local  Authority,  by  the  evidence  of  their 
Teachers,  that  their  attainments  are  sufficient,  should  send 
in  their  names  to  the  authorities  of  the  elementary  school 
ill  which  they  wish  to  servo  some  time  in  June.  Tliose 
vdio  hold  teaching  soholarsliips  will  have  all  necessary 
arrangements  made  for  them ; but  it  is  hoped  that 
many  ordinary  secondary  scholars  will,  at  the  close  of  their 
school  course,  become  pupil-teachers.  iShould  this  fall 
witliin  their  eighteenth  year  and  they  (jive  evidence  of 
special  attainments.,  their  engagements  may  last  for  one 
year  instead  of  the  usual  two.  It  might  in  fact  bo  worth 
while  for  those  who  can  do  so  to  thus  postpone  their 
engagement  in  order  to  take  one  of  such  examinations  as 
the  London  Matriculation  or  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Senior  Local. 

The  life  of  pupil-teachers  need  now  be  neither  hard  nor 
nnplea,3ant.  They  usually  spend  half  their  time  in  schools, 
learning  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  other  half  at  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  Centre,  where  they  pursue  their  own  studies  under 
competent  teachers.  Th«  Board  of  Education  is  doing  its 
best  to  induce  Education  Committees  to  attach  their  pupil- 
teacher  centres  to  secondary  schools ; and  in  some  towns 
the  pupil-teacher  centre  is  so  attached. 

Tlie  half  time  ispent  in  teaching  may  be  variousl}'  dl.-;- 
tributed  over  the  tenn  of  engagement : in  some  cases  one- 
half  of  each  week  is  spent  in  the  schools  and  the  other  half 
at  the  centre ; in  others,  six  months  in  school  and  bix  at 
the  centre.  ITie  division  of  time  is  decided  by  the  sclioo! 
authorities — not  by  the  pupil-teacher.  Tlio  salaries  vary 
considerably  with  the  locality : in  the  larger  towns  the 
usual  amount  is  from  £20  to  £30,  but  in  country  districts 
much  less. 

Every  Pupil-Teacher  in  a Centro  must  cuter  for  an 
approved  Leaving  Examination,  which  may  he  cither  the 
Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Teachers’  Certificate,  or 
some  other  examination  accepted  by  the  Board  as  equiva- 
lent. They  may  not  enter  for  any  External  Examination 
in  secular  subjects  other  than  their  Leaving  Examination. 
They  may  not  even  attend  any  class  in  Technical  Schools, 
School  of  Art,  &c.,  under  Government  Inspection,  cxcejit 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress  of 
their  Centre.  This  regidation  apparently  leaves  a Pupil- 
Teacher  free  to  attend  any  University  Extension  Lectures 
witliin  his  reach.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
tnie  education  depends  on  the  mere  extent  of  one’s  knmv- 
ledge : it  depends,  also  largely  on  the  stylo  and  quality  of 
it ; and  this  is  influenced  by  contact  with  those  who  direct 
our  studies.  Young  teachers  should  strive,  therefore,  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  superior  minds,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  amongst  our  Extension  Lecturers. 

3.  STUDENT-TEACHERS.  A Student-Teacher  is 
one  who  is  employed  in  a Public  Elementary  School,  during 
not  more  than  eight  meetings  in  any  one  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  practical  experience  in  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  together  with  such  further  general  education  as 
may  be  available.  To  obtain  recognition  as  a Student- 
Teacher  on  the  staff  of  the  school  the  candidate  must 
immediately  before  his  application  for  such  recognition 
have  been  a “ Bursar,”  or  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
for  not  less  than  three  years  at  an  efficientSecondary  School. 
And  if  he  has  not  been  a Bursar,  must  be  over  17  years  of 
age  and  have  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  for  tho 
Certificate,  or  some  other  examination  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a qualification  for  admission  to 
a Training  College. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  CER- 
TIFICATE. This  replaces  the  old  King’s  Scholarship 
Examination.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  taken 
in  December,  and  Part  II.  in  April,  following.  Part  I. 
consists  of  Reading,  Repetition,  Penmanship,  Composition, 
Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Music,  and  (for  women)  Needlework. 
It  is  open  to  Bursars,  to  Ihipil-Tcachers  w'ho  have  com- 
pleted their  apprenticesliip  or  entered  on  the  last  year, 
ftpd  to  all  othey  persons  over  18  years  of  ago.  Part  II.  is 


open  only  to  candidates  who  have  satisfied  the  ezammeff 
in  Part  I.  The  names  of  candidates  for  the  Preliminary 
Examination  for  the  Certificate  must  bo  notified  to  the 
Board  of  Education  before  October  Ist.  .^U  candidates 
who  pass  the  examination  will  be  rccogni^c-d  as  Unc»'r- 
tificated  Teachers,  eligible  for  employment  in  Eleiii*'ntiiry 
Schools,  or  for  admission  to  a Training  Col!cg<\  The!** 
aro  many  alternative  examinations  which  may  be  lalu  n 
in  lieu  of  tho  “ Preliminary  Examinulion,”  and  wli-  h 
will  open  the  doors  of  a I raining  College,  or  en'itic  tliu 
examinee  who  has  succc.-^fully  parsed  one  of  tl.em  to 
recognition  as  an  UNCKinincATEi)  Tka' i;i:r..  (.'^<  e 

“ Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Tcaelier-  fur  Elementary 
Schools,”  post  free,  8d.  [Mihli.  hed  by  \\’\  man  and  Soiuj, 
Fetter  Lane,  E.C.),  or  still  better,  ‘‘The  lied  Code,”  post 
free.  Is.  3d.,  from  the  Schoolmaster  Pulli'-hiug  Co.  The 
Board  give  fair  notice  that  “ rieogMtio!i  as  an  Ui.- 
certilicated  T<-aeh' r may  at  any  tin:-  be  ireall.-'l  or 
suspended.”  It  ihould  therefor-  b-  tiie-  aim  of  tueli  a 
teacher  to  pa-s  tho  Cj.:  i.m  icati;  EwMi-VAnuN  as  soon  as 

praetiealile. 

TRAINING  COLLEGES  ar-  of  (v;o  kin  !- — Risidditi  'l 
and  y>/7.  t)f  II'  -'kIi  nti'd  ( ulli  --;  in  Engl.iiid  and  Wales 
It)  are  for  men  unii  .31  f<>r  ih  e-!]<  g(  s al 

were  found-d  f-w  student'  b-lungiri-  to  the  (’hiireh  of 
England,  7 for  lioman  Cathuln  --,  and  '1  for  eslevan.'-. 
IJiit  now  tho  authorities  of  a Coll  ge  inav  niit,  in  r'  -'j-eet  to 
half  tile  mimlier  of  plie-  vaeunt,  rejeo't  tho  npplieati-n  of 
any  eaii<!iii,it>'  not  b-Ioouinc  to  the  denomination  of  t'.  u 
Colle-o  on  tho  iTo  ind  of  I is  r»-ligioiis  f.-utli.  A*  Upper 
Xorwriivl,  T.oiidon,  ther-  a R--id-ntial  College  for  t-r.eh*  rs 
of  the  blind,  uecornmo<l.'!l i."g  over  thirty  ^tiiderifs  of  bo  l 
.s-.\(  i.  'I'h-re  are  thirty-six  D;>v  'J’r.iimng  C< .lle^i---,  -t 
wliieli  ro/o*  are*  for  men.  tchc  for  worun,  and  th-  ri 
a^lnnt  stud-nf-  of  Imtli  .'a  '.  In  I'Ji'.')  w.i,  ojie:.<  d tie* 
( loldMiiiths’  Coll<  go,  at  New  Cmi--,  I.-ntlori,  “i-eognisf  d” 
for  TiOO  Day  Stud*  nts,  in-n  and  woim  n. 

\t  a’lli I A!.  ( III  ! !.<-.  t ••  n-'i.l  -■  P:  :-?i  f<-  s 
for  ni«  n.  an  i £L'0  f-r  v. In  i :,t;  « 

< ollc-i-s  the  fes's  are  cor-iJer-.l  Iv  l iv.cr.  1 ■ ••i. 

£.)  nr  £'‘i,  and  there  aro  u-u  dly  small  cl.:.rp'..s  ui.ii.u  f-r 
^port.s,  paper-;,  iiriga/iiu s,  eto. 

.\tu  Day  College  the  usual  tuition  (f<-  i-  £l(i  a vc-ir  ; aiid 
students  must  make  their  o^An  i rrainrcment.^  for  res;  :ei.-<-. 
] ) ly  students  re-ceivo  a mu.ec  rrant  freim  Ciover:.- 

lacnt,  inca  £23,  women  £JU  each  year.  In  s<  ine  e .ses 
are  attached  to  the  Day  Col’n.-e.-^,  in  v.hii  Ij  -tsilents 
are  boarded  at  verx'  moderate  fees. 

Tho  course  in  a Training  College  usually  e.xtends  over 
two  years,  but  to  those  of  exceptional  merit  a third  year's 
training  may  be  granted.  At  those  Day  Ckilleges  which 
are  closely  attached  to  a university,  the  course  lasts  three 
yep-rs,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  at  the  end  of  it,  students 
may  become  grailuates  of  the  university.  At  tho  London 
Day  Training  College  none  but  graeluates  and  under- 
graduates are  admitted,  the  former  to  study  for  tho 
Teachers’  Diploma,  the  latter  to  take  a three  years’  conrse 
with  a view  to  the  Teachers’  Certificate,  and  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  or  B.Sc.,  of  the  London  University.  In  many 
other  Training  Colleges  the  more  promising  stndents  aro 
permitted  to  tako  University  courses  of  study,  if  they 
fulfil  the  conditions  here  stated : — 

” No  candidate  who  passes  his  qualifying  examinations 
for  admission  to  a training  college  after  Augu^U  1910,  will 
be  allowed  to  be  prepared  for  an  examination  forming  a 
recognised  stage  towards  a university  degree  as  part  of  his 
course,  unless  he  has  either  (n)  passed  the  Preliminary 
lixamination  for  the  Certificate  and  obtained  in  that 
examination  distinction  in  English,  History  and  GeographAq 
Elementary  Mathematics,  one  language,  which  must  be 
either  Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  German,  and  either  in 
a second  language  on  Elementary  Science ; or  in  lieu 
thereof  passed  some  University  examination  accepted  by 
the  Board  as  sufficient,  such  examination  to  include  English 
Language  and  Literature,  English  History.  Geography, 
Mathematics,  one  language  selected  from  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German,  and  either  a second  language  or  in 
approved  science  subject.  A list  of  such  alternative 
examinations  is  given  in  Appendix  A ('ll,)  of  the  * Regu- 
lations for  the  Training  of  Teachei-s  for  Elementary  Schools.* 
and  may  be  seen  in  * The  Red  Code,’  previously  mentioned," 
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t‘ilETlFlCATED  TEACHERS.  At  the  end  of  tbo  period 
of  training  every  student  niust  pass  an  examination 
approved  by  the  Board,  in  order  to  be  recognised  as  a 
Certificated  Teacher.  For  candidates  for  a certificate  who 
are  not  students  the  Board  hold  an  annual  examination 
called  the  “ Certificate  Examination.”  A candidate  must 
be  over  20  years  on  1st  January  preceding  the  examination 
and  must,  as  a rule,  (1)  have  passed  an  examination  qualify- 
ing for  recognition  as  an  Uncertificated  Teacher,  and  (2) 
have  been  employed  as  such,  for  a year  at  least,  in  some 
Elementary  School  under  Government  Inspection.  A 
gradual®  in  Ai'ts  or  Science  of  any  university  in  the  British 
Empire  may  be  recognised  as  a Certificated  Teacher  pro- 
vided he  or  she  holds  a certificate  of  proficiency  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  granted  by  one  of  the 
educational  bodies  named  in  Schedule  I.  of  the  “ Code  of 
Regulations  for  Public  Elementary  Schools.” 

Certificated  Teachers  who  have  been  employed  for 
eighteen  months  in  a Public  Elementary  School,  and  have 
been  favourably  reported  on  by  an  Inspector,  receive  from 
the  Board  of  Education  their  Parchment  Certificate,  on 
which  are  recorded  particulars  of  their  course  of  training, 
including  the  names  of  any  subjects  in  which  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  students.  Those  who  took 
a three  years’  course  get  their  Parchment  after  twelve, 
instead  of  eighteen  months’  service, 

PROSPECTS  OP  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
Salaries  vary  considerably  with  the  locality.  One  of  the 
highest  scales  of  salary  in  the  country  is  as  follows : — 


£ £ 

IToad  Masters  . 150  to  350 

Trained  Assistant 

Masters  ...  95  „ 200 

Untrained  but 
Certificated  . 85  „ 200 


c /: 

Head  J.listresscs . 120  to  2G5 

Trained  Assistant 

Mistresses  . . 85  „ 125 
Untrained  but 

Certificated  . 75  „ 125 


Head  Assistants  get  from  £10  to  £15  more  than  ordinary 
Assistants.  The  Head  Teacher’s  salary  depends  on  length 
of  service  and  size  of  school. 

In  large  towns  the  salaries  approximate  more  or  less  to 
the  salaries  given  above,  but  in  smaller  ones  they  are  often 
at  present  considerably  less.  For  untrained  teachers  the 
salary  is  generally  £10  leas  than  for  trained  teachers  under 
similar  circumstances. 
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ENGirslEERING. 

The  term  engineer  is  applied  to  men  occupied  in  widely 
different  kinds  of  work.  The  man  who  makes  a water-tap 
is  an  engineer,  and  so  is  ho  who  constructs  such  stupendous 
works  as  the  Nile  Dam  or  the  Forth  Bridge.  The  term 
was  at  first  a military  one,  and  is  stiU  used  as  such  to  describe 
a member  of  that  branch  of  the  army  whose  business  is 
connected  with  fortifications,  earthworks,  &c.  But,  wlien 
men  began  to  devote  themselves  more  and  more  to  the 
construction  of  engines  and  works  for  the  service,  and  not 
the  destruction,  of  mankind,  a new  term  was  wanted ; 
and  as  these  were  civilians,  not  soldiers,  they  were  called 
civil  engineers.  Smeaton  was  probably  the  first  to  use 
this  title  to  describe  himself.  In  process  of  time  civil 
engineers  were  differentiated  into  various  classes,  each 
devoting  itself  to  a special  branch  of  work  ; so  that  to-day 
wo  have  mechanical,  marine,  railway,  electrical,  mining, 
gas,  sanitary  and  civil  engineers  in  the  more  restricted 
meaning  now  applied  to  the  name ; and  this  by  no  means 
completes  the  list.  In  most  cases  the  title  adopted  explains 
the  nature  of  the  occupation ; but  that  of  civil  engineers 
liM  still  a very  wide  signification.  He  may  be  defined  as 
“ the  man  who  practises  the  art  of  directing  the  great 
powers  of  nature  into  definite  channels  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  man.” 

It  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  Engineer  to  leorn  all  he 
can  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  ho  directs,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  jicquainted  with  the  mecham<ral  moans  in  use 
for  directing  tliona.  His  training  should,  therefore,  bo  of 


a most  comprehensive  nature.  A sound  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  hydraulics,  and  me- 
chanical engineering  are  primary  necessities.  He  must, 
further,  have  practical  knowledge  of  geology,  surveying, 
and  architecture,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  materials  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  use.  These  qualifications  are  all  necessary 
to  a man  who  is  to  be  ready  to  prospect  for  or  make  railways 
and  canals,  dams,  docks,  bridges,  lighthouses,  windmills  or 
any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  may  come  in  his 
way.  But,  whatever  the  branch  he  ultimately  takes  up, 
the  engineer  who  means  to  be  more  than  a “ hand  ” must 
have  a wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  and 
chemical  science,  and  this  he  cannot  get  without  an  extended 
knowledge  of  mathematics;  and  he  must  be  a skilled 
draughtsman.  If  he  adds  a knowledge  of  one  or  two 
modern  languages,  the  better  his  chances  of  securing 
lucrative  work  in  other  countries  than  his  own. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIRED.  Well,  your  sen 
has  expressed  a desire  to  be  an  engineer : what  are  you  to 
do  ? That  depends  very  much  upon  his  age  and  capabilities, 
and  thr  ^eans  at  your  disposal.  If  he  is  imder  twelve, 
and  you  can  afford  it,  you  might  possibly  send  him  to 
Osborne  to  be  trained  in  due  course  as  a Naval  Engineer. 
If  lie  is  about  fourteen,  of  constructive  tendency,  and  fond 
of  his  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  do  nothing 
definite,  beyond  humouring  his  bent  and  pointing  out  to 
him  the  importanco  of  working  hard  at  all  his  school 
subjects,  and  of  keeping  himself  physically  fit.  Engineers 
have  to  work  hard  with  bead  and  hands,  and  a sickly  boy 
would  have  a poor  change. 

Although  there  are  many  advantages  in  belonging  to 
the  Naval  service — a pension,  for  instance,  the  chances 
of  getting  distinction  and  wealth  are  far  greater  in  other 
engineering  pursuits.  If  you  determine  that  his  work 
shall  lie  on  land,  there  Ls  no  necessity  for  your  boy  to 
specialise  before  he  is  between  16  and  17  years  of  age.  Ho 
will  want  all  the  knowledge  he  can  get.  not  only  of  such 
subjects  as  bear  directly  on  his  chosen  profession,  but  of 
those  wliich  will  help  to  make  him  a man  of  broad  culture, 
fit  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  men  of  good  standing. 
Mens  Sana  in  cor  pore  eano  is  best  acquired  by  having  H 
variety  of  interesting  pursuits,  with  many  things  to  think 
of. 

French  and  German  may  prove  of  inestimable  value, 
and  so,  too,  may  Spanish  ; but  a working  know'ledge  of 
Spanish  can  be  acquired  in  a few  months  by  any  one  who 
has  had  a good  grounding  in  Latin  and  French.  Drawing, 
especially  geometrical,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  so 
is  the  use  of  graphical  methods  in  mathematics.  If  there  is 
a carpentry  class  in  connection  with  your  boy’s  school,  as 
there  ought  to  be,  by  all  means  let  him  join  it.  Meanwhile 
you  yourselves  might  with  advantage  learn  something 
of  the  engineering  profession,  its  prospects  and  achieve- 
ments, whilst  your  son  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
the  lives  of  famous  engineers,  the  difficulties  they 
surmounted,  and  the  wonders  they  accomplished.  For 
yourselves  we  should  recommend  as  a very  readable  book, 
Haldane’s  “ Engineering,  Popularly  and  Socially  Con- 
sidered,” published  by  Spon ; and  for  the  boy  such  well 
known  books,  by  Dr.  Smiles,  as  “George  Stephenson,” 
“ Boulton,”  “ Watt,”  and  especially  his  “ Memoirs  of 
James  Nasmyth,”  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer,  “ Lives 
of  the  Engineers,”  Ac. 

If  you  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a long  preliminary 
course,  your  boy  could  become  a Dockyard  Apprentice,  at 
any  time  between  the  ages  of  loj  and  IG  ; but  his  wages 
would  probably  never  exceed  £250  unless  he  is  distinctly 
clever,  in  which  case  ho  may  win  a commission  as  an 
Engineer  Cadet.  If  you  think  of  this  course,  send  to  tJio 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  Regulations  for  the 
entry  of  Dockyard  Apprentices. 

AT  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.  When  your  boy  is 
approaching  16,  it  is  time  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind  ns 
to  one  of  several  courses  for  his  technical  training-  If 
ho  is  at  a school  Avith  an  engineering  side,  you  will 
naturally  arrange  an  interview  with  the  Head  Master. 
There  are  matij’^  such  schools  now — Oheltenham,  Kept  on, 
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Clifton,  DuKvIcb,  Felsted,  Malvern  and  many  otliers  (see 
Public  Schools  Year  Book,  2s.  6d.,  Swan  Somienschein  & 
Co.)  The  advice  will  probably  be  to  let  your  son  finish  his 
school  training  on  the  engineering  side,  and  then,  if  you 
can  afford  it,  to  send  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  can  take 
the  Mechanical  Tripos  before  entering,  as  a pupil,  the  worlds 
of  some  great  engineering  firm  or  before  competing  for  a 
government  appointment,  for  which  a knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing is  necessary.  Failing  Cambridge  your  sou  will  do  well 
to  gain  admission  to  one  of  the  following  universities  in 
wliich  there  are  Faculties  of  Engineering ; London, 
Durham  (Armstrong  College,  New’castle),  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds.  Sheffield;  Wales;  Edin- 
burgh, St.  Andrews,  Glasgow  ; Dublin.  At  the  universities 
of  Sheffield  and  Liverpool  three  degrees  are  granted  in 
Engineering,  namely.  Bachelor  of  Engineering  (B.  Eng.), 
Master  of  Engineering  (M.  Eng.),  and  Doctor  of  Engineering 
(D.  Eng.).  At  most  of  the  other  universities  a degree  in 
Science  is  granted  with  Engineering  as  the  principal  subject 
of  examination.  Those  who  desire  to  take  up  mining 
engineering  would  find  the  Koyal  School  of  Mines,  South 
Kensington,  very  suitable  for  their  purpose. 

In  most  of  the  institutions  indicated  above,  the  course 
of  instruction  in  engineering  lasts  three  years ; but  their 
fees  differ  widely. 

_ In  University  College,  London,  the  fees  (after  Matricula- 
tion) amount  to  £115  for  the  three  years’  course ; in  the 
City  and  Guilds  Central  Technical  College  (London),  to 
£109.  In  the  East  London  Technical  College,  Jlile  End, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fees  are  only  £30,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  and  general  “ go  ” of  the  instruction. 

The  fees  just  mentioned  are  about  what  may  bo  expected 
in  other  institutions  of  their  respective  ranlvs.  In  most  of 
them  the  fees  are  considerably  reduced  for  scholarship 
■winners.  Generally  speaking,  the  first  year’s  course  is 
the  same  for  all  engineering  students.  In  the  second  year, 
they  begin  to  specialise. 

There  are  several  branches  of  engineering,  in  addition 
to  Military  Engineering,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
occup}’-  the  attention  of  a student  for  the  ric.xt  two  or 
three  years.  He  may  take  courses  in  one  of  the  follo-ndng 
branches : — 

(1)  C/ril  Engineering,  embracing  the  theory  and  practice 
of  constructing  railwa3"S,  harbours,  waterworks,  sewer--, 
bridges, _aad  such  like;  (2)  Mechanical  Engineering,  which 
deals  with  the  engine  in  all  its  forms,  wliether  to  propel 
ships,  draw  trains,  or  drive  machinery ; (.3)  Electrirol 
Engineering,  including  all  appliances  of  electricity  for 
locomotive  purposes,  for  lighting,  or  for  storing*  and 
transmitting  the  electric  current ; (4)  Mining  Engineering. 

ON  LEAVING  COLLEGE.  The  profession  may  be 
overstocked  with  men  indifferently  trained,  but  not  with 
such  as  we  are  now  considering.  There  is  “ always  room 
at  the  top.”  But  you  must  not  think  that  your  son, 
although  trained  and  furnished  with  a degree,  can 
immediately  command  good  pay.  If  he  gets  20s.  a 
week,  and  has  to  pay  no  premium,  he  is  fortunate,  pro- 
vided he  gets  into  works  where  he  can  get  good  varied 
practice.  It  would  be  useless  to  offer  advice  as  to  the 
kind  of  works  into  which  trained  students  should  seek 
a,dmission.  The  best  hints  are  those  picked  up  in  the 
College  from  the  Professors  and  others.  Marine  engineering, 
perhaps,  offers  the  best  opportunities  for  gaining  wide 
experience ; in  railway  works,  the  opportunities  in  this 
respect  are  not  so  good.  To  prevent  loss  of  time,  as  well 
as  to  be  more  certain  of  good  ultimate  employment  in  some 
definite  branch,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pay  a premium  to 
an  engineer  in  good  practice  to  take  your  son  as  a pupil. 
Many  reduce  the  premium  for  trained  men.  In  London 
premiums  range  from  £100  to  £500  or  more  ; in  the  provinces 
they  are  usually  less.  But  if  your  son  is  content  with 
a small  stipend,  he  will  probably  have  little  difficulty  in 
getting  work  which  will  give  him  experience  of  actual 
workshop  practice. 

A young  fellow  must  expect,  while  passing  as  a learner 

through  the  shops,”  some  rough  experiences.  He  must 
not  mind  appearing  as  black  as  a tinker.  Much  tact  will 
ix)  necessary  on  his  part  to  a-yiod  friction  with  the  regular 


hands,  who  naturally  reaeut  anything  anproaoluiig  to  ah 
air  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  new-comer,  fre.^h  from 
college.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  it  is  usual  tor 
the  new-comer  to  pay  bis  “ footing.”  A small  sum 
handed  to  the  shop  foreman  for  this  purpose  is  nioney  vf  11 
spent  as  a means  of  good  fellowship.  After  getting  a first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  smutty  work  of  the  shops,  th  * 
young  engineer  should  apply  to  be  taken  into  the  drauiu  ’• 
office  of  his  owm  or  some  other  firm.  This  part  of  tb  - 
business  offers  particular  attractions  to  many,  but  lu:- 
ultimate  success  as  an  engiueer  it  is  nece.^s.aiy,  aftt  r a y< . r 
or  tw'O,  to  resist  its  charms  and  seek  work  that  will  give 
him  praeticiU  experience  of  the  right  IrinJ. 

His  chance  of  success  in  his  futur<*  car' v.  ill  I;  * 
enhanced  by  becoming  connected  with  the  Institl  ri-; ' 
OF  Gx\aL  ExGiNF.nns,  Great  (h-orge  .Streer,  Westminster, 
To  becomt!  an  as-ociate  (A.M.  Imt.  C.L.l  tlm  candiJalf 
must  be  over  25,  and  must  possess  an  Engineering  Dcgrc', 
or  pass  the  very  diificult  examination  hold  by  the  In-titu- 
tiou.  A member  (M.  Inst.  C.E.)  must  be  over  50.  Tbei'' 
are  separate  institutions  for  nearly  every  branch  of 
engineering  (see  Whitaker  under  ‘‘Societies  and  In-^ti- 
tutions  ”) ; but  the  last.  C.E.  includes  men  belonging  to  iil!. 
The  Kubscri|)tioas  an-  gem-rally  small,  and  the  advantage^ 
attached  to  mcinber.ship  are  obvious.  Men  get  to  kuow 
one  anoMier  and  be  known. 

APPRENTICESHIP.  'I  bis  is  a wa.y  of  entering  the  pio. 
fession,  whicli  is  not  only  much  less  expensive  but  which 
offers  one  special  a<lvant:'ge,  inasmuch  as  under  lavourabh- 
circurastances,  it  gives  a pr.ietica!  insight  into  the  work' 
from  the  first,  thus  enabling  the  IcarruT  to  get  a good 
grasp  of  the  theoiy  when  it  is  >ubsequently  explained  to 
liim,  as  it  may  be  at  some  Technical  Institute.  If  this 
method  is  adopb  d a boy  on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
10  or  17  b'  comes  an  apprentice  to  an  encineerir.g  tini.. 
in  most  cases  a premium  is  required.  A very  usual  figure 
is  100  guineas  a year  for  three  or  more  years,  paj  t of  which 
is  returned  as  wages  at  the  rate  of  3.-.  or  4s.  at  first,  rising  to 
something  less  than  a £1  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Company  (Loughborougli, 
Leicestershire)  charges  100  guineas  a year  for  three  years, 
and  gives  wages  of  from  3s.  to  18s.  a week.  Most  of  the 
great  Railway  Companies  take  apprentices  in  their  shops 
for  a five  years’  course.  The  Great  Eastern  Scheme  for 
apprentices  in  the  Mechanical  Department  may  be  taken  as 
a sample.  A premium  of  £50  is  charged,  and  wages  given, 
ranging  from  5s.  a week  for  the  first  year  to  15s.  for  the 
5th,  and  to  20s.  in  the  7th,  if  the  apprentice  stays  on.  In 
the  Civil  Engineering  Department  of  the  L.N.W.  the 
premium  is  100  guineas  for  the  usual  term  of  three  v’ears ; 
but  only  College-trained  men  are  likely  to  be  received. 
In  works  run  by  Companies,  the  influence  of  a friend  who 
is  a large  shareholder  will  often  considerably  reduce  the 
premium  usually  asked. 

Some  firms  take  apprentices  without  premium ; but 
care  should  bo  taken  that  the  boy’s  prospects  are  not 
prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  class  of  work  undertaken 
is  of  too  restricted  a nature.  If  he  is  kept  too  long 
turning  bolts,  making  screws  and  doing  mere  repairing 
work,  his  position  has  been  dearly  bought.  Apprentices, 
wherever  they  go,  must  be  prepared  for  plenty  of  hard 
work  and  dht.  They  will  usually  have  to  start  in  the  shops 
at  6 a.m.,  and,  if  they  desire  to  rise  in  their  profession, 
they  must  spend  many  of  their  evenings  at  Technical 
Classes,  or  in  private  reading.  Marine  engineering  firms, 
as  a rule,  charge  no  premium.  One  of  the  best  to  be 
connected  with  is  that  of  Messrs.  Yarrow  and  Co., 
(lately  removed  from  Popkr  to  Scotstoim,  near  Glasgow). 

Applicants  for  admission  as  apprentices  must  be  over 
15  years  of  age  and  in  thorongliiy  good  physical  health. 
The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  5 years.  The  pay  ranges 
from  5s.  per  week  in  the  first  year  to  14s.  in  the  fifth  year. 
Apprentices  are  given  every  facility  to  attend  evening 
classes.  After  having  been  one  year  at  least  in  the  shops, 
apprentices  will  have  the  option  of  spending  two  winter 
sessions  at  the  University  or  Technical  College,  during 
which  period  they  receive  no  pay.  If  unable  to  incur  fce 
expense  of  attending  such  claves,  owing  to  the  non-receipt 
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oi  Wages,  the  Firm  will  coatinue  paying  wages  to  a ILmited 
number,  provided  they  have  served  two  years  in  the  shops 
and  have  shown  exceptional  promise. 

The  system  of  taking  pupils  because  of  their  father’s 
purses  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  their  brains  is  fast 
becoming  obsolete.  Such  great  firms  as  Yarrow  Sc  Co., 
the  British  Westinghouse  Company,  the  British  Thomson 
Houston  Company,  Messrs.  Siemens,  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Shuttleworth,  and  the  Daimler  Motor  Company  are  now 
refusing  to  take  paying  pupils,  whom  it  was  nobody’s 
business  to  train,  and  are  selecting  apprentices  with  brains. 
Even  the  conservative  railway  companies  are  beginning 
to  see  the  folly  of  the  old  practice  of  taking  “ premium 
pupils  ” with  no  other  test  or  qualification  but  that  of  the 
money-bags. 

MOTOR  ENGINEERING.  This  has  now  becomo  so 
important  that  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a few  hints  on 
their  training  to  those  who  think  of  engaging  in  it. 

1.  While  at  School  you  should  make  a special  study 
of  Mathematics  and  Higher  Arithmetic,  including  the 
Metric  System,  which  is  so  commonly  used  by  motor 
makers  in  France  and  Germany.  A knowledge  of 
Chemistry  will  be  found  most  useful — special  tests  having 
to  be  applied  in  judging  of  the  particular  qualities  of  iron 
and  steel — and  a knowledge  of  Electricity  is  indispensable. 
A knowledge  of  Steam,  which  for  heavy  transit  has  advan- 
tages over  petrol,  is  desirable,  and  skill  in  drawing  of  course 
is  essential.  Ability  to  speak  French  or  German  might 
prove  of  great  value. 

2.  After  leaving  School  you  may  go  at  once  into 
a Motor  Works  as  an  apprentice,  or  still  better,  in  the 
first  place,  to  a technical  college,  there  to  study  for  two 
years.  In  the  latter  case  you  might  leave  school  some- 
what earlier,  say  about  15  years  of  age,  so  as  to  start  your 
apprenticeship  about  the  age  of  17.  Whilst  an  apprentice 
you  should  not  fail  to  have  some  time  in  the  Drawing 
Office,  and  also  a while  in  each  of  the  principal  shops, 
particularly  the  Testing  shops.  You  should  also  cultivate 
your  taste  in  form  and  colour  so  as  to  produce  artistic  and 
pleasing  designs  applicable  to  the  carriage  building  part 
of  the  industry. 

N.B. — It  is  often  possible  to  become  a di’aughtsman  in 
an  engineer’s  office  without  going  through  the  full  appren- 
ticeship ; ani  really  good  draughtsmen  arc  not  ill  pa,id. 

EMPLOYMENT  WHEN  FULLY  QUALIFIED.  Those 
who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  in  marine  engineering 
works  may  become  engineers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
if  they  get  the  necessary  Board  of  Trade  Certificates. 
The  qualifications  for  the  various  grades  may  be  seen  in 
the  “ Regulations  Relating  to  the  Examination  of  Engineers 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine,”  which  may  be  obtained  for  6d. 
through  any  bookseller.  The  wages  range  from  about 
SOs.  to  £20  a month,  according  to  the  class  of  vessel. 
Mercantile  Marine  Engineers  should  qualify  for  ad!uission 
into  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  the  regulations  for  wliich 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Naval  Reserve  Office, 
Admiralty,  or  can  be  seen  in  the  Quarterly  Navy  List. 

There  are  many  good  posts  in  large  towns  for  Borough 
Engineers  with  salaries  ranging  from  £300  to  £1,000;  and 
at  University  College.  London,  a special  course  in  Municipal 
Engineering  may,  for  an  extra  fee  of  six  guineas,  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  that  in  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
branch. 

Various  government  appointments  are  available  for 
trained  engineers.  The  best  are  those  connected  with  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  India,  and  fhe  Telegraph 
Service.  Formerly  all  candidates  for  these  Indian  appoint- 
ments were  chosen  from  students  of  the  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines  ; but  this  has  now  been  closed 
and  the  appointments  are  offered  for  competition  amongst 
the  practical  engineers  who  have  received  their  training  in 
other  Tecbnical  Colleges.  In  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, salaries  range  from  350  rupees  a month  to  2,500, 
and,  in  the  Telegraph  Seiwice,  from  300  to  1,000 — perhaps 
more ; and  pensions  are  given  which  may  amount  to  £475 
a year  at  55.  (A  rupee  is  Is.  4d.)  For  pokts  in  the  Homo 
Civil  Service  a uotniuation  is  usually  necessary.  We  have 
already  "aeutioiiod  some  of  these  under  “Civil  Service”  ; 
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and,  for  a fuller  account,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Civil  Service  Year  Book. 

PROSPECTS.  We  are  unable  to  speak  definitely  of  tho 
financial  prospects  of  engineers — they  are  without  limit 
in  both  directions.  For  young  men  of  good  averaao 
intelhgence  probably  the  most  satisfactory  positions  are 
those  where  length  of  service  receives  due  and  regular 
recognition,  as  in  the  Civil  and  Municipal  Services.  Unless 
thus  placed,  engineers  are  often  hard  pressed  for  employ- 
ment, because  the  best  positions  are  usually  filled  by 
relatives  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  secondaiu'  places 
by  practical  workmen  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks. 
However,  for  the  man  of  brain  and  energy  there  are  tew 
finer  professions.  Such  a man,  when  fully  qualified  for  his 
duties,  Vvill  probably  get  httle  more  than  £100  a year  at 
first,  but  the  experience  he  is  constantly  acquiring  is  so 
much  capital,  which  should  within  the  next  few  years 
yield  a handsome  rate  of  interest ; and,  by  the  time  he 
is  40,  an  able  man  well  trained,  with  a varied  experience, 
may  expect  to  be  earning  £1,000  a year.  It  is  a mechanical 
and  scientific  age  in  which  we  are  hving ; and,  as  nature 
reveals  more  and  more  of  her  secrets  to  the  man  of  science, 
the  mechanician  has  increasing  knowledge  of  those  natural 
forces  which  it  is  his  business  to  utihse.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  possible  development  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
unknown  but  a few  years  ago ; the  increasing  appheation 
of  electric  force  to  traction  all  over  the  world  ; the  possibility 
of  transmission  to  long  distances  of  the  enormous  energy’ 
of  running  and  falling  water,  and  of  the  rising  and  falling 
tides ; in  all  probability,  a great  development  of  air-.ships 
in  the  near  future ; and,  finally,  the  possibility  of  again 
profitably  utihsing  the  neglected  energy  of  the  wind,  and 
you  will  see  that  there  is  plenty  for  the  engineer  to  think  of 
in  his  spare  time. 


CHEmsrs. 

The  term  “Chemist”  applies  to  the  expert  in  two  very 
different  branches  of  the  science  of  Chemistry,  namely, 
Pharmacy  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

1.  PHAPvMACY. 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  A boy  who  desires  to  become  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist  must  have  a fairly  good  secondary 
education,  including  as  much  instruction  in  Latin,  a modern 
language.  Algebra,  and  Euclid  as  is  required  for  a pass  in 
one  of  tho  University  Junior  Local  Examinations  or  in 
the  Second  Class  Examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors; 
and  he  should,  while  at  school,  make  a good  start  in 
Chemistry  and  Botany.  He  should  leave  school  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen,  after  passing  one  of  the  above 
examinations  or  an  equivalent.  A list  of  such  equivalent 
examinations  can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  17  Bloomsbury  Square.  W.C.,  or  may, 
with  much  other  imporiiint  matter,  be  seen  in  the  Educa- 
tional number  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  published  at 
4d.  at  42,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  Whichever  examination  is 
taken,  the  Certificate  must  state  that  the  holder  has  passed 
in  all  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  except  Chemistry  and 
Botany,  and  also  in  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Chemistry  and  Botany,  however,  form  so  large  a part  of 
the  young  Chemist’s  special  studies  after  leaving  soliool, 
that  he  will  find  it  to  his  ultimate  advantage  to  include  them 
in  his  examination  if  he  can.  Arithmetic  is  a very  important 
subject ; and  every  Chemist  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Metric  vSvstem. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING.  To  be  qualified  to 
practise  as  a Chemist  and  Druggist,  a man  (or  woman) 
must  have  passed  the  Minor  Examination  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  which  cannot  be  taken  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  For  at  least  three  years  before  the  examina- 
tion he  must  have  been  employed  as  a registered  Apprentice 
or  Student ; and  to  bo  so  registered  he  tmist  send  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  one  of  tho  Certificates  we  have 
mentioned,  together  with  a registration  fee  of  two  srnineae. 
Every  student  should  be  apprenticed  to  a qualified  Chemist 
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II  ud  Druggist  for  three  or  four  ycari?,  and  the  apprenticeship 
should  tormiuate  about  the  ago  of  twenty.  Tho  premium 
for  a tour  years’  indoor  apprenticeship  hardly  over  exceeds 
£100;  and  during  the  fourth  year  about  a quarter  of 
this  is  generally  returned  as  wages.  Outdoor  apprentices 
are  often  taken  without  premiums,  but  are  sometimes 
charged  from  £20  to  £25.  As  a rule,  the  outdoor  system 
is  not  recommended. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY.  Having  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  ago  of  twenty,  the  young  man’s  (or  woman’s) 
most  important  consideration  is  tho  passing,  in  a year’s 
time,  of  tho  all-important  Minor  Examination.  If  he  can 
afford  to  do  so,  ho  should  by  ail  means  spend  this  interven- 
ing time  in  a School  of  Pharmacy.  He  will  find  a list  of 
such  schools  in  tho  Chemist  and  Druggist  referred  to  above  ; 
but  one  of  the  best  is  the  Pharmaceutical  Society’s  own 
School  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  London.  Applications  for 
information  about  this  school  should  be  sent  to  tho  Dean. 
The  total  fees  for  tuition  and  practical  work  amount  to  £31. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  Two  scholarships,  called  tho  “ Jacob 
BeU  ” Scholarships,  are  olfered  annually  to  registered  stu- 
dents of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  are  tenable  only 
at  the  School  of  the  Society.  Each  is  of  the  value  of  £25, 
together  with  free  lectures,  and  laboratory  instruction, 
and  books  to  tho  value  of  £2  lOs. ; and  each  is  tenable  for 
one  year  only.  Tho  Scholar  may,  however,  at  tbo  end  of 
his  year  of  tenure,  apply  for  free  admission  to  tho  next 
ensuing  Advanced  Course  in  the  Society’s  School.  Ho 
could  in  this  way  get  through  his  Minor  Examination  at 
the  end  of  his  scholarship  year,  and  through  tho  Major 
Examination  at  tho  end  of  the  next. 

The“  Manchester  rbarmaccutical  Association  ” Scliolnr- 
ship  is  also  offered  annually,  is  tenable  for  oiio  year  ut  tlio 
Society’s,  or  some  other  approved  School,  and  is  of  tl.o 
value  of  about  £2G.  Candidates  ininst  have  been  appren- 
ticed in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  or  partof  Derbyshire.  i'urthcT 
particulars  of  these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  17  Bloomsbury 
Square. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  STUDY  COMBINED.  Although  it 
would  pay  in  the  end  for  every  candidate  for  tho  Minor 
Examination  to  spend  the  year  preceding  it  entirely  in 
professional  studios,  it  is  often  impossible,  for  financial 
reasons,  to  do  so.  In  that  case  he  should  seek  a post  as 
assistant  to  a Chemist  and  Druggist.  If  ho  is  a “ wholc- 
timo”  assistant,  he  will  probably  get  from  £40  to  £50  \\  ilh 
residence,  or  from  £80  to  £90  without;  if  he  gives  only  three 
or  four  hours  a day,  ho  will  only  receive  free  board  and 
lodging  in  return  for  his  services.  Although  for  (ho 
purposes  of  the  Minor  Examination  it  matters  not  how  tho 
necessary  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  it  is  better  to  get 
it  from  good  teachers  than  from  books ; and  tho  student 
should  join  any  evening  classes  that  would  help  him,  and 
for  which  he  has  the  necessary  time. 

QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION.  Tho  rharmaceutical 
Society  hold  two  examinations.  Minor  and  Major,  for 
testing  tho  qualifications  of  candidates  who  have  passed 
through  the  course  of  training  already  described : — 

(1)  Minor  EXAmNATION.  The  fee  is  ten  guineas,  and 
the  subjects  of  Examination  are  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  and 
Prescriptions.  The  candidate  who  has  passed  it  is  qualified 
to  practise  as  a Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  has  the  legal 
right  to  dispense  and  sell  poisons. 

(2)  Major  Examination.  The  fee  is  three  guineas, 
And  the  subjects  the  first  four  of  those  given  for  tlie  Minor 
but  of  a more  advanced  order.  Those  who  have  passed  it 
are  styled  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  have  better  chances 
than  mere  “ Chemists  and  Druggists  ” of  securing  th.e 
better  posts  in  Pharmacy.  In  England  and  Wales,  too. 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  are  exempt  from  service  on  all 
juries  and  inquests. 

PROSPECTS.  Those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  examinations  are  eligible  for  posts  as  demonstrators 
in  the  Society’s  or  some  other  School  of  Pharmacy — the 
lecturers  are  usually  distinguished  men  of  science ; or  they 
may  become  dispensers  in  some  of  the  la^er  hospitals 
at  salaries  ranging  from  £250  to  £350  a year.  The  majority, 
however,  of  young  qualified  men  will  look  out  for  assistant- 
^ips  to  Chemiata  and  Druggists;  and  those  who  succeed 


in  getting  into  big  houH-  s w ill  be  fairly  well  paid, 
average  salary  for  a qualified  assistant  would  be  about  £60 
or  £70  a year  with  residence,  or  from  £100  to  £130  without. 
Comparatively  few  men  finish  thi  ir  Minor  Examination 
before  tbo  ogo  of  twenty-three.  Those  with  sufficient 
capital  to  stait  or  purchase  a buniness  would  hardly  profit 
by  any  advice  wo  could  give,  and  we  shall  accordingly  offer 
none. 


2..  APPLIED  CHEMISTEY. 

Tlie  application  of  chemistry  to  industrial  processes  gives 
employment  to  m.iny  chemists  who  havu  undergone  a 
thorough  training  for  their  work.  They  arc  employed  in 
gas  works,  breweries,  chemical  work.s,  and  other  manu- 
facturing concerns,  whilst  as  analytical  chemists  they  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  qualities  of 
food  stuffs,  drugs,  etc.  A boy  who  is  fond  of  cht  mistrv’  and 
general  science,  and  whose  parents  can  afford  Lis  special 
post-scholastic  training,  lias  a wide  and  profitable  field  of 
work  open  to  him.  lie  may  of  course  elect  to  take  up  pure 
Science  in  the  hope  of  getting  a demonstratorship  aa  a 
stepping-stone  to  a prob  -sor-liiji.  If  so,  ho  should  do  his 
utmost  to  get  liis  training  at  i rn*  of  the  older  Universiti'-s ; 
although  so  far  as  i!.<Te  soienfilic  in>;truetion  is  eouceriuvl 
he  might  get  instruction  equally  gooti  in  one  of  the  many 
provincial  I’nivi  rHitii  ■«  and  l’mv<  rsify  Colli  ; and  tho 
cost  would  b<‘  at  leu't  £.50  a yi  ar  h-ss.  We  are,  however, 
hero  chiefly  emuM  rni  d with  tliose  who  elect  to  take  up 
afipliid  Chemistry;  and  it  i.i  tor  such  that  tho  following 
iulormation  Is  iutendej. 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  The  fir-t  m esrity  is  u wi  le 
general  education,  in'dudir a?  I.  itiii,  Ci  rni  in,  or  Tr  .n.h. 
’I'o  tho  amalytical  elu  mist  (;■  rni.iii  ii  iicre  nnj>ortant  than 
I'reiu  h.  .Seieuce — jiartieiiln’-ly  r!;. mi-try  and  l’L\*sics — 
nliould  bo  studied  ; but  fa<  N are  of  f.ir  less  iinjxirtance 
than  the  power  of  demonstrating  them.  The  boy  who  can 
perform  ordinary  experiments  neatly,  and  who  has  been 
trained  to  oh  ervo  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena connected  with  them  is  likely  to  make  a more 
successful  chemi't  than  b"  who  has  a mere  knowlrslge, 
how'cvcr  wide,  of  chemical  facta  and  formuho.  M.ithe- 
inatics  is  a very  important  subject,  and  graphical  nictbods 
of  solving  algebraical  problems  should  be  thoroughly 
understood.  The  pupil  should  acquire  the  power  of 
expressing  himself  in  clear,  terse  English.  Engli?h 
composition  commonly  r*?ctivea  at  school  far  less  attention 
than  its  iraport.mce  deserves. 

The  school  period  should  be  prolonged  to  the  age  of 
seventeen,  or  at  le;ist  sixteen,  and  the  pupil  should  by  tins 
time  have  passed  the  Oxford  or  Cambriilge  Local  Junior 
or  an  equivalent  or  higher  examination,  and  his  certlficato 
should  state  that  he  passed  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
(1)  English,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Arithmetic,  (4)  Algebra  to 
Equations,  (6)  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid,  (6)  French 
or  German  (See  below  nnder  Instilvte  of  Chemistry). 

POST-SCHOLAS'nC  TRAINING.  Inhere  are  ways 
in  which  a young  man  may  train  himself  for  work  in  applied 
chemistry.  (1)  He  may  spend  about  three  years  in  a 
University  or  University  College,  and  then  seek  a post  as 
assistant  chemist.  (2)  He  may  spend  half  his  time  in  the 
works — dyeing,  brewing,  gas,  paper-making,  etc.,  and  half 
in  classes.  (3)  He  may  spend  all  day  in  the  works  and  get 
his  general  training  in  private  study  and  evening  classes. 

He  who  can  afford  it  should  by  all  means  take  the  first 
(University)  course  and  follow  it  up  with  a year — or  even 
two  years — in  Germany.  He  will  thus  qualify  himself  for 
a far  greater  range  of  employments — technical  or  pro- 
fessorial ; and  each  a training  will  fit  him  far  better  than 
others  to  bo  a leader  of  men  and,  possibly,  to  combine  the 
duties  of  manager  and  chemist.  If  he  cannot  afford  one  of 
the  older  Universities,  one  of  the  newer  ones  or  one  of  the 
University  Colleges  will  serve  his  purpose  well,  and  the 
cost,  away  from  home,  would  not  be  more  than  £lt)0  a year. 
A year  in  Germany  need  not  cost  more  than  £100,  including 
travelling  expenses. 

Tub  second  (Half-time)  course  is,  it  would  seei^ 
growing  in  favour.  In  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  pupils  in- 
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the  Ci^y  Qm  Departcaeat,  may  spend  half  their  time  in 
the  works  and  half  at  the  Heriot  Watt  College.  The 
Bystem,  however,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  for  iis 
to  give  more  than  the  advice  to  adopt  it  if  possible. 

The  TinPvD  coxjese  is  the  one  usually  followed  by  those 
who  cannot  afford  the  first.  Arrangements  are  made 
with  the  head  Chemist  or  the  Manager  of  some  particular 
wmrks  to  enter  the  chemical  department  as  a pupil.  The 
usual  period  of  apprenticeship  is  three  years,  and  the 
premium  £150.  A portion  of  this  is,  however,  generally 
returned  as  wages — £20,  £30,  and  £40  in  the  respective 
years.  A really  clever  and  hardworking  man  may  do  as 
well  in  the  end  after  such  a training  as  many  who  have 
Hpent  far  more  on  their  gonei-al  education  ; but  he  is  more 
or  less  tied  to  one  branch  of  applied  chemistry,  and  cannot 
have  the  same  grasp  of  scientific  principles  as  the  more 
highly  educated  man.  He  tends  to  become  a “ rule  of 
thumb  man.  If,  however,  he  means  business  he  can 
and  should  widen  his  general  knowledge  by  private  study 
and  attendance  at  evening  classes.  In  the  works  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  keep  his  eyes  more  active  than  Lis 
tongue. 

Ho  whoso  aim  Ls  to  become  a Public  Analyst  should 
apprentice  himself  to  one  for  a period  of  three  years.  The 
usual  premium  is  £100,  and  no  wages  are  given.  There  is 
a Society  of  Public  Analysts  (8  Duke  Street,  Aldgatc), 
but  entrance  is  by  electiem,  not  examination. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OP  CHEMISTRY  (Offices  ; 30  Blooms- 
bury Square,  W.G.).  Although  many  well-known  Con- 
sulting and  Analytical  Chemists  do  not  belong  to  tlie 
Institute  of  Chemistry,  it  is  advisable,  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition,  to  qualify  for  entrance.  The  letters 
A.I.G.,  or,  better,  F.I.C.,  after  a man’s  name  are  a guarantee 
that  his  application  for  a post  is  worthy  of  close  attention. 
The  Book  of  Regulations  for  the  Admission  of  Students, 
Associates,  and  Fellows  can  be  obtained  for  a shilling  on 
application  to  the  Registrar,  Institute  of  Chemistry, 
30  Bloom.sbury  Square,  W.C.  There  are  three  grades  of 
members : Students,  Associates,  and  Fellows. 

First  Grade  candidates  for  the  Studentsiup  must  be 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  passed  a Pre- 
liminary Examination  in  subjects  of  general  education 
approved  by  the  Institute  (see  above  uuder  School  Educa^ 
tion  : but  to  the  subjects  under  (6),  add  “ or  a modern 
language  approved  by  the  Council.”)  Ho  must  also  show 
that,  at  the  time  of  making  application  for  registration, 
he  is  working  at  an  Institution  recognised  by  the  Council, 
or  in  the  Laboratory  of  a Fellow  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
object  of  qualifying  for  the  profession  of  Aual^dical  and 
Consulting  Chemistry. 

Second  Grade.  It  is  not  obligatory  on  a candidate  for 
the  Associatbship  to  have  been  registered  as  a student, 
but  such  registration  will  be  found  advantageous.  In 
addition  to  the  Preliminary  Examination  mentioned  above, 
he  will  have  to  pass  two  others — the  Intermediate  and 
the  Final. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Intermediate  Examination,  the 
candidate  must  prove  that  he  has  regulaily  attended 
Bvstematio  day  courses,  in  an  Institution  recognised  by 
the  Council,  for  at  least  three  academic  years.  As  an 
alternative  to  this  three  years’  training,  a candidate 
may  take  one  of  two  years,  and  work  systematically  for 
two  other  years  in  the  laboratory  of  a Fellow  of  the 
Institute. 

No  questions  as  to  time  or  manner  of  training  are  asked 
of  a candidate  with  a Science  Degree  of  a University 
recognised  by  the  Council  * but  he  must  have  taken  both 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  in  his  Pinal,  and 
Mathematias  either  in  that  or  in  his  Intermediate.  Those 
who  hold  a Science  Degree  with  distinction  in  both  branches 
of  Chemistry  are,  as  a rule,  excused  the  Intermediate 
altogether. 

The  Final  Examination  for  the  Associateship  lasts  four 
days ; and  the  candidate  is  expected  to  possess,  in  addition 
to  a general  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  Chemistry',  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  one  branch  selected  by  himself  from 
the  following -(a)  Mineral  Chemistry,  (&)  Metallurgical 
Ohenustry,  (c)  Physical  Chemistry,  (d)  Organio  Oliemistry, 


(fi)  Analy.sis  of  Food  and  Drugs,  and  of  IVatei*,  (J , Bi./iogi'-.al 
Chemistry.  A candidate  who  wishes  to  qualify  Limseif 
for  appointment  as  Public  Anah  st,  should  take  Branch  (ct ; 
as,  provided  he  has  done  so,  the  Certificate  of  Associateship 
of  the  Institute  is  accepted  by  the  Local  Government 
Boards  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  sufficient 
documentary  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the  post. 

Third  Grade.  For  admission  to  the  Fellowship  (F.I.C.  i, 
an  Associate  (A.I.C.)  is  required  to  have  been  registered 
for  three  years,  and  to  have  been  continuously  engaged 
during  that  time  in  the  study  and  practical  work  of  Applied 
Chemistry  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  CounciL 

PROSPECTS.  Having  qualified  himself  in  any  of  the 
ways  described  above,  the  young  Chemist  should  seek  a 
post  as  Assistant.  The  salary  will  probably  not  be  more 
than  £120  to  begin  with.  \VTien  appointed  Analytical 
Chemist  to  some  manufacturing  firm,  he  may  expect  to 
get  £300 ; but  if  he  is  a good  man  and  luckj’,  he  may 
ultimately  get  as  much  os  £1,000.  Managers  of  work’s 
are  not  u-sually  Chemists  ; but  there  is  some  prospect  that 
the  two  posts  may  in  the  future  be  combined  in  the  case 
of  a man  who,  with  a sufficient  knowledge  of  Chemistry, 
combines  the  power  of  managing  men. 


ARCHITECTS. 

An  Architect  is  anartist, whose  materiuLsare  not  pigments 
but  wo(xl,  brick,  stone,  and  iron.  He  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  of  those  materials  and  how  to  dispoBO 
them  so  ns  to  give,  not  only  stabibty  to,  and  the  necessary 
accommodation  in,  the  work  he  constructs,  but  the  beauty 
of  form  suitable  thereto.  To  know  bow  to  construct  a 
building  which  will  merely  stand  he  must  understand  the 
])rinciplc3  of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics ; and  ha 
Bhould  be  able  to  get  stability  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  material.  To  know  how  to  link  together  the  various 
parts  of  bis  structure  iu  the  most  convenient  way,  the 
Architect  needs  the  trained  imagination  which  can  conceive 
in  outline  the  whole  and  its  parts  before  he  commits  his 
ideas  even  to  paper.  And  to  be  able  to  give  to  a building 
the  beauty  of  form  best  suited  to  it,  his  mind  must  be  stored 
with  vivid  pictimo-s  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  various 
ty'pes,  and  ho  must  understand  how  their  effect  bos  been 
produced.  No  boy,  then,  should  bo  allowed  to  take  up 
Architecture  w’ho  has  not  a decided  taste  for  drawing,  and 
w'ho  do  not  show  signs  of  ingenuity,  and,  who  has  evidently 
not  sufficient  patience  to  enable  him,  when  the  time  comes, 
to  master  the  technical  details  of  building  construction. 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  The  boy  who  wishes  to  be  an 
Architect  should  receive  a thoroughly  good  general  educa- 
tion. While  at  school  ho  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  to  practise  drawing — but  never  from  flat  copies.  Per- 
spective and  all  kinds  of  geometrical  and  scale  drawing  are 
also  most  valuable.  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  are  now 
more  than  ever  necessary  in  dealing  with  iron  construction 
— unfortunately  on  the  increase.  Modern  languages  are 
desirable,  if  not  necessary,  for  travel,  so  valuable  in  giving 
new  ideas,  aud  for  making  available  the  many  excellent 
foreign  architectural  works.  Every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  interest  the  boy  in  old  buildings : bicycling 
expeditions  to  visit  old  churches,  castles  and  mansions 
might  be  arranged ; and  visits  to  foreign  countries  would 
bo  made  doubly  interesting  by  a little  previous  study  of 
the  types  of  Architecture  to  be  found  in  the  district  visited. 
If  the  boy  means,  as  he  should,  to  enter  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  (R.I.B.A.),  he  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  have  passed,  whilst  at  school,  one  of  the 
following  examinations ; — 

(1)  Tlie  London  (or  some  other  British  University) 
Matriculation  ; (2)  any  University  Senior  Local  (or  J unior 
Honours);  (3)  College  of  Preceptors,  First  Class.  He  vrill 
also  save  time  if  ho  can  get  any  of  the  following,  provided 
they  aro  of  the  First  Class;  the  Board  of  Education 
Elementary  Certificates  for  (1)  Geometrical  Drawing  and 
Perspective ; (2)  Theoretical  Mechanics  of  Solids  end 
Fluids,  and  (.3)  the  Advanced  Certificate  for  Outline 
Drawing  of  Ornament  from  the  Oast, 
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PBOPESSIONAL  TEAINIKQ.  Tho  usual  way  of  goltin" 

the  utcessai’y  technical  training  is  to  be  aiticlecl  to  an 
Architect  for  three  or,  in  exceptional  case.s,  four  year.s. 
The  premium  varies  with  the  standing  of  the  Architect, 
from  £100  upwards;  but  a very  usual  figure  i.s  £200 
In  the  Architect’s  office  the  pupil  will  acquire  a knov/ledge 
of  business  ways,  and  of  the  character  and  detail  ol  archi- 
tectural work.  Beyond  architectural  drawing  there  i.s 
a good  deal  of  general  work  to  be  done — keeping  and 
checking  accounts,  writing  reports,  keeping  tho  diary, 
inspections,  and  so  on.  p]vei-ything,  of  cour.se,  depends 
on  how  the  pupil  utilises  the  opportunities  thus  offered. 
But  the  work  and  experience  of  the  office  are  not  sufficient. 
Much  outside  study  and  work  is  absolutely  essential,  such 
as  reading  standard  books  on  Architecture,  examining  and 
drawing  buildings,  old  and  new,  and  preparing  for  tho 
examinations  of  the  R.l.B.A.  There  are  many  Architects 
of  good  standing  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Institute  ; but 
it  is  far  better  for  young  men  who  have  to  make  their  ow’n 
way  to  enter  it.  The  age  at  which  office  life  begins  varies. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  men,  even  after  leaving  the  University, 
to  spend  a yejir  abroad,  and  take  a course  on  Architecture 
in  Germany  or  Switzerland.  That  at  Zurich  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  best.  But  tho  usual  ago  for  entering  the 
office  is  e'ighteon  or  nineteen. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 
■R.l.B.A.  Office:  9 Conduit  Street,  \V.)  There  arc  three 
examinations  to  be  passed  by  those  who  wish  to  qualify  for 
the  Associateship  of  the  Institute:  (1)  the  Preliminary, 
qualifying  for  registration  as  Probationer;  (2)  tho  Inter- 
mediate, qualif^'ing  for  registration  as  Stadent ; (3)  tho 
Final,  qualifying  for  registration  as  Associate.  Particulars 
of  the  examinations  to  be  passed  may  be  obtained  from  tho 
office  of  tho  Institute.  Those  who  have  passed  one  of  tho 
General  Examinations  mentioned  above  under  “ School 
Education”  are  excused  such  parts  of  the  PnELiMiNAitY 
Examination  as  aro  covered  by  their  certificates.  Indeed, 
it  is  possible,  in  this  way,  to  get  entire  exemption  from  every 
thing  but  payment  of  the  fee  of  two  guineas  for  registration 
as  a Probationer.  During  the  two  years  following  this 
registration,  the  probationer  has  to  prepare  certain  draw- 
ings, and  if  these  “ testimonies  of  study  ” be  approved, 
he  is  admitted  to  the  Intermediate  ExAmNATiON,  and 
on  passing  it  is  registered  as  a Student  of  tho  Institute. 
The  Final  Examination  is  to  test  the  Student's  further 
progress,  and  the  preparation  for  this  examination  and  of 
the  “ testimonies  of  study  ” admitting  to  it,  occupies  not 
less  than  three  years.  On  passing  the  Final  he  becomes 
qualified  for  candidature  as  Associate  of  the  Institute,  and 
receives  a notification  to  that  effect. 

PROSPECTS.  The  chances  of  success  will,  in  most  cases, 
depend  on  the  individual  and  tho  use  he  has  made  of  his 
opportunities  both  inside  and  outside  the  office.  A com- 
petent man,  who  has  completed  his  training,  can  always 
get  employment  as  an  Assistant ; and  his  remuneration 
will  vary,  with  his  ability  and  experience,  from  £100  to 
£o00.  If  a sufficient  number  of  clients  can  be  had  and  tho 
young  Architect  feels  he  can  do  justice  to  them,  tho  sooner 
he  gets  into  practice  for  himself  the  better.  The  Architect's 
payment  is,  generally  speaking,  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay 
on  tho  building  (see  Professional  Fees,  p.  1023). 


SURVEYORS  AND  AUCTIONEERS. 

1.  GENERAL  SURVEYORS. 

(Including  Quantity  Surveyors,  Land  Agents,  and 

Valuers.) 

A Surveyor,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is  one  who 
is  skilled  in  the  art  of  measuring  and  deKneating  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  of  managing  and  developing  estates,  of  deter- 
mining the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  landed  and  house 
property,  and  of  measuring  and  estimating  the  work 
involved  in  any  building  operation.  Few  men,  however, 
qualify  in  all  branches  of  Surveyia^j.  Some  specialise  in 
Land  Agency,  which  includes  a fair  knowledge  of  Agri- 
culture, whilst  others  specialise  ip  Valuation,  or  in  Quantity 


Surveying.  As  the  work  of  the  Quantity  Surveyor  ie  to 
most  ppoplo  quite  unknown,  it  may  b^i  well  to  wy  that  it 
consi.'ii^  in  ” taking  out,  that  i'^,  measuring  and  i-omputing 
from  the  Arehitecf’N  druwin'.>‘>  .iud  ->p»-e'ifieiitii,.'i^,  ilic  futct 
quantities  aiid  ( outentjj  oi  u buil-liug,  s(j  tb,,t  tin.-  liuiM-.r 
may  be  able  fo  lurnith  d<  fiiiife  prac  xot  h.-  'iiuic  <A  tho 
woik. 

SCHOOL  LDUCATION.  It  is  to  b'*  f _'rc-i (<-<1  that  tho 
Preliminary  Examina! tun  (-<->•  below  i wh  . h uil  bo-,  ^ riiunt 
pass  to  la-  r>  gi.stcn-d  a-s  .'^tudr-nts  <,i  t £■■  Su:  \ <-yor  -•  I ti-i  it  ut«, 
i.s  not  .suffi(  i<  ntly  »id<-  to  form  u good  gui  1»-  it»  to  tli.-  course 
of  study  whic.'i  a boy  de^itined  lor  ih--  Surveying  (jr< 
should  pur.-ae  w hile  at  .s.  book  I oi  tiinately.  the  lu«liiute 
indicate  the  ^•tundu^d  of  education,  which  •‘hould  ccrtainlj’ 
be  the  aim  of  all  who  hoj>c  lor  a ^uct•'•s>.^ul  career,  wh<-a 
they  exempt  from  th  ir  F’rclinunury  Examination  those 
who  have  passc-d  one  of  the  following  ; — 

(U  il't  .Malnculiition  hi;iiii:iiaUoii  ol  any  IMvir-ity 
ill  the  United  Kingdom;  Oxford  or  rsnilV  d.-c  .-njor 
i.oenl  or  Junior  Honours;  I3)  Higlif-r  lix.imt.ai..:)  of 
tiie  Oxford  and  r:inibn(iL'c  !=k:lj(>ols  i .tarii  natio'i  l'.<-,ird; 
('l)Cectrul  Ucl-lj  I'.o.ird  KxurturiHtion  in  Hciji.ur-. 

E.u  h of  thc-c  ex.'irninuf  ions  admits  of  ikclioiccoi  rubjects. 
It  is  importiiiit  tlnd  tin-  future  Survyor  ^llwuld  l.(  -trong 
in  ( Jconicf ric.d  Dr  i ving  lUid  .M;ith>-m:iti'  - (including  ’.I'  li- 
siir:  lion  and  Trigonoii.<  try  i.  a:,<l  fl.'  -ulijici-..  iI.-T'  lup-, 
should  r.  c--iv<-  -[c  nil  ..tti  iit."n  during  tin-  -cIkxiI  oiurM*. 

PLOFESSION’AL  TRAI.M.NG.  Du  leaving  ^hool.  tiiose 
who  intend  to  !■  arn  the  bu^l!l'■''S  of  a .'surveyor  inusi  ui  iko 
uji  their  mind-  is  to  the  Hr  ue  h of  S'urveyiiig  m which  they 
ims.n  to  spcei:  h-.-.  It  n i.nt  alj-nlutely  nee. -v.-irv  to  l*o 
artielid  in  ord.  r fn  a .''urve\or,  but  it  is  In  :hly 

th  -it  idjle.  '1 1 '■  I !'  oii  < i t h'-  I irm  in  w hfli  t o s.-.-k  cut  r ince 

n.s  an  art  it  led  • uh  iit  v,  id,  i..  > i.u  tl.  [.etnl  on  tin-  hr. inch 

of  I'lM-  prof,  • i.  u in  VK  I I,.-  ii-ual  ag.-  for  ••nfering  on 
iiilic  is  - -v  u (.f  ■ ’Vt'  n,  ;.i;d  tie-  (..  riol  of  training 

is  i. -unhy  t’.  '--  • ■)  ; th'*  pr.  iiiiuni  r.sjuired  v, -tries  in 

aie  iuiit  witii  ti  ■ I i : ' of  fie*  hirin,  but  a [.ortion  of  it 
is  .',i.-!i  D tuen.  1 a-  \ ■.  .s.n,.-  ni.-n  prt-().are  for  ihcir 

future  wiui.  and  I r In.  . '.aa  ui.-.t .ns  r.f  the  Institute  by 
at teiithint-e  .’-t  oi:  t.i  th  • .\i  ..Ifur.il  (‘olh-g.-s,  or  of  ■‘ueb 
I nivi-rsity  < i Ih  g.  ' . - [ r ivi.i.  p'  ei.il  fiu  iliti.  s for  the  study 
of  Agriculture.  T'  i n.ore  iMien-iv<,*  than  the 

(.tiler,  hut  may  oto  r - i.d  ;id v.int.i-g.-s  to  those  who  intend 
to  [ir.'etise  in  th.-  e.mnfrv. 

THE  SURVEYORS  INSTITUTION  (tifTice:  12  Great 
George  .'Stn-et,  \\  I at  in  :n  t er\  wa.s  p -titiU'd  in  I MiS  to 
secuio  the  ndvnnt-t meiit  .mJ  f.i*-ilit  it.-  tlie  nequisitioii  of 
that  knowh  dgc  w iiii  li  eon-Titut.  s fm-  prtifession  ot  a .'sur- 
veyor. Xo  one  ii-  admit*'  .1  a-  a student  until  he  is  Ib  ye.arj 
of  ngo  at  le.ast.  There  ar  - thrt*e  examin.itioiis  held  hv  tho 
Iiistifution : (I)  Pn-limiiiaiy.  (2)  Intermediate.  (3)  I'in.il. 
Ptirtieulars  of  tln-so  K' .aminations  m.ay  he  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Secret, -iry  of  the  Instituti(7n.  The  S'-eond 
.and  Third  Examinations  aro  .-.rranged  in  three  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  three  main  branches  of  the  profession: 
L:;iul  Agency,  Valu.ation,  Quantity  .’surveying.  The  Final 
E.xamination  deals  with  advanced  .'•t.agc.s  of  tho  subjects 
set  for  the  Intermediate.  At  present  a student  who  has 
passed  the  Inter.  Exam,  and  is  in  practice  as  a Surveyor 
is  eligible  for  election  as  a Prof  ssional  As-^ociate,  with 
tho  right  by  Charter  of  writing  P.A..S,I.  after  hi.s  name. 
But  after  1913  ho  must  have  passed  the  Final  to  be  eligible 
for  election.  As  a consequence  of  tliis  change,  candidates 
for  the  Inter.  Exam,  will  be  allowed,  after  1009,  to  sit  at 
the  age  of  19,  and  for  the  Final  at  the  age  of  21.  Xo  one 
is  admitted  to  the  class  of  Fellows  until  he  has  held  for 
five  years  a responsible  position  in  the  profession.  A 
Fellow  has  the  right  by  Charter  to  affix  F.S.I.  to  his  name. 

PROSPECTS.  "^The*  prospects  of  a Surveyor  belonging 
to  any  one  of  these  branches  who  succeeds  in  establishing  a 
good  connection,  are  enviable  indeed ; but  it  may  take  many 
years  to  do  it.  iilany  who  are  the  agents  of  large  estates 
reckon  their  incomes  by  thousands.  A Quantity  Surveyor, 
also,  who  can  count  on  the  support  of  a fair  number  of 
Architects  in  good  practice,  is  in  an  enviable  position. 
The  charges  he'  is  entitled  to  make,  usually  ranging  from 
two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  work  for  which  quantities 
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aro  tatea  out,  aro  highly  temnnerative.  A young  man, 
however,  who  has  just  obtained  hia  Associateehip  muet  not 
expect  to  get,  as  assistant  to  a Surveyor,  much  more  than 
£100  a year.  Eventually  much  will  depend  on  his  own 
energy  and  alertness.  For  those  who  prefer  more  certain, 
if  more  modest  incomes,  there  are  posts  in  the  Civil  Service 
as  Clerks  of  Works  in  the  Offico  of  Works  (£150  to  £300), 
as  Assistant  Surveyors  (£200  to  £450),  or  Surveyors  (£550 
to  £1,000.) 

2.  BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

The  post  of  Borough  Surveyor  is  one  well  worth 
working  for,  but  it  is  one  that  requires  special  training 
and  no  small  amount  of  knowledge  and  skiU  connected 
with  engineering  and  sanitary  inspection.  The  title  of 
Borough  Surveyor  is,  accordingly  giving  place  to  that 
of  Munioipal  Enoineee  and  Sueveyoe.  In  aU  cases, 
whether  in  London  or  elsewhere,  hia  duties  include  the 
making,  maintaining,  lighting  and  cleansing  of  roads,  the 
designing  and  supervision  of  bridges,  electric  light  station^, 
baths  and  workhouses,  working-class  dwellings,  public 
libraries,  hospitals,  fire-stations,  chimney  shafts,  etc. 
And  in  provincial  districts  he  is  responsible  for  the  treat- 
ment and  disposal  of  sewage,  and  for  the  supervision  of 
buildings  in  accordance  with  the  sanitary  and  building 
by-laws.  Accordingly,  tlie  youth  who  has  the  post  of 
Borough  Surveyor  in  view  must  be  trained  to  pass 
examinations  in  Sanitaiy  knowledge  and  Civil  Engineering. 

TRAINING.  Whilst  at  school  ho  should  give  special 
attention  to  Mathematics,  Applied  Mechanics,  and 
Geometrical  Drawing,  and  before  leaving  school  should 
pass  the  London  Matriculation  or  an  equivalent 
examination.  On  leaving  school  tho  boy  should  bo 
articled  for  three  years  to  a corporate  Member  of  tho 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  he  cannot  himself  become 
a member  unless  he  has  been  articled  to  a member.  Tho 
premium  will  range  from  £100  to  £300,  according  to  tho 
town  and  Engineer.  During  his  articles  the  boy  shouM 
take  up  Building  Construction,  and  pa^s  tho  various  stages 
of  tho  Board  of  Education  Examinations  in  that  subject, 
including  the  Honours  Stage.  He  should  also  study 
Sanitary  Engineering  and  take,  as  soon  as  he  is  twenty-one, 
the  examinations  for  tho  Certificate  of  tlio  Sanitary  In- 
spectors’ Examination  Board  ( 1 Adelaide  Buildings,  London 
Bridge,  E.C.),  or  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  90  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  S.W.  He  may  never  need  this  qualifica- 
tion, but  he  should  have  tho  knowledge  to  which  it  testifies. 
The  next  examination  to  pass  is  that  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  (11  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.),  whose  Certificate  is  extremely  useful  in 
obtaining  an  appointment  as  Assistant.  At  twenty- five 
should  be  taken  the  examination  for  tho  Associated  .Mem- 
bership of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Great  George 
Street,  S.W.),  which  is  extremely  difficult,  and  covers 
many  subjects  outside  tho  scope  of  Municipal  Engineers 
and  Surveyors,  but  with  this  qualification  his  chances 
of  success  are  greatly  enhanced. 

PROSPECTS.  The  salaries  of  Assistants  to  Borough 
Surveyors  vary  greatly.  In  Urban  District  Councils,  they 
range  from  £80  to  £150 ; in  small  towns,  from  £100  to  £200 ; 
in  large  towns,  from  £200  to  £600;  in  London,  from  £150 
to  £600.  Tho  man  who  means  to  get  on  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  hard  work  for  years.  He  must  keep  liis  object 
steadily  before  him,  and  try  to  make  himself  indispensable 
to  his  chief.  The  Provinces  offer  the  best  training  ground  ; 
and  small  towns  aro  best,  as  the  work  is  not  departmen- 
talised jis  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  The  salaries 
of  Borough  Surveyors  are  as  follows : — In  Urban  District 
Councils,  from  £160  to  £250 ; in  small  towns,  from  £200  to 
£350 ; in  lai'ge  towns,  from  £400  to  £1,250 ; in  London 
Boroughs,  from  £360  to  £1,000. 

3.  AUCTIONEERS. 

Auctioneers,  who  ai’o  also  Valuers  and  Estate  Agents, 
Ivave  much  in  common  with  General  Surveyors,  but  tho 
injcoessful  mo]i  ip  these  two  professions  aro  <listinctly 


different  in  type.  If  your  boy  is  t-o  mak"'  • -.ay  In  the 

world  as  an  Auctioneer,  he  should  have  a good  share  of 
mother-wit,  with  no  tendency  to  reserve  or  shyness.  He 
must  have  suflBcient  book-knowledge  to  conduct  his  business 
as  an  educated  man,  but  his  success  will  depend  still  more 
on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  on  his  tact  in  dealing 
with  men.  and  his  practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  details 
of  his  professional  work. 

TRAINING.  On  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  16  or  17, 
the  boy  may  enter  an  auctioneers  oflSce  as  clerk,  with  a 
salary  at  fiKt  of  about  £25  a year,  but  he  must  be  an 
exceptional  boy,  if  in  this  position  he  is  able  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a successful  career.  The  only  satisfuctojA* 
course  is  to  become  an  articled  clerk  in  a good  Auctioneer's 
Firm,  tho  premium  to  be  paid  ranging  from  £1CK)  to  £500. 
His  apprenticeship  will  last  three  years,  and  during  this 
time  he  should  become  conversant  with  the  class  of  business 
carried  on  by  his  Firm,  and  at  the  same  time  qualify  himself 
for  passing  the  first  two  examinations  of  the  Auctioneer’s 
Institute  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

EXAMINATIONS.  For  full  information  wTite  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  34  Russell  Squai-c.  W.C.  The 
Preliminary  cannot  be  taken  after  the  age  of  21.  Exemp- 
tion from  the  Preliminary  is  granted  to  thos*?  who  have 
passetl  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  any  British 
University,  or  some  similar  test.  At  the  age  of  I'J  a student 
who  has  passed  the  preliminary,  or  its  equivalent,  is  ehgible 
to  take  the  Intermcdiato  Examination,  provided  he  is  an 
articled  clerk  of  not  less  than  three  years’  standing,  or  has 
been  employed  as  clerk  in  an  auctioneer’s  oflice  for  at  kasr 
five  years.  Success  at  this  examination  qualifies  for  tho 
-Assoeiateship  of  tho  Institution  (.V.A.I.).  Tho  Final  tor 
a Fellowship  (F.A.I.)  is  open  to  .Associates,  who  have 
attained  tho  a^o  of  23.  and  h;  ve  entered  on  tho  business 
of  an  .\ui-tion'  r. 


ACTUARIES 

An  Actuary  is  “ An  otficial  in  an  insurance  office,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  compile  statistical  tables  of  mortality,  and 
estimate  therefrom  the  necessary  rates  of  premium,  etc.; 
or,  one  whose  profession  it  is  to  solve  for  insurance  com- 
panies or  tho  public  all  monetary  questions  that  involve 
a consideration  of  tho  separate  or  combined  effect  of  interest 
and  probability,  in  connection  with  tlie  dur.ation  of  human 
life  ” {^Oxford  English  Dictionary).  .Actuaries,  therefore, 
find  their  chief  employment  in  life  insurance  ofiices. 
They  aro  also  experts  in  statistical  matters  and  monetary 
values  baaed  on  sfiitistical  tables.  .A  really  clever  actuary 
who  has  had  a good  all-round  education,  and  possesses 
grit  and  firmness  combined  with  suavity  and  tact,  has 
enviable  financial  prospects.  When  such  a man  has  earned 
the  title  of  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaiies — which  c.hu 
only  bo  done  by  passing  a very  difficult  examination — he 
has  only  to  work,  watch  and  wait : a good  appointment 
is  bound  to  offer  itself. 

QUALIFICATIONS.  Only  boys  who  have  distinctly 
good  mathematical  ability  have  any  chance  of  becoming 
actuaries.  But  this  is  not  sufficient ; they  must  be  doggedly 
persevering ; for  their  preliminary  training  is  a long  and 
somewhat  tedious  one.  Finally,  they  must  have  a good 
presence;  and  tho  better  their  social  position  the  better 
their  chances  of  being  allowed  to  take  the  first  definite  step 
in  their  wished-for  career. 

EDUCATION  AT  SCHOOL.  A good  all-round  secondary 
education  is  the  first  necessity,  and  special  attention  must 
bo  paid  to  mathematics.  Familiarity  with  logarithms 
slioiud  bo  acquired  as  early  as  possible,  as  also  an  mtimate 
acquaintance  with  graphical  methods  of  calculation. 
Foreign  languages  may  prove  of  great  use  to  an  actuary 
who  can  ap^xil:  them,  since  he  may  secure  employment  in 
tho  foreign  branoh  of  some  office,  which  is  more  lucrative 
than  in  the  home  offices.  Tlio  student  should  do  his  best 
to  obtain  some  such  certificate  os  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
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liocal,  viith  distinction,  if  possible,  iu  niatbematioa  ; the 
Junior  Ccrti'ficato  might  servo  the  purpose,  but  the  Senior 
would  be  far  better. 

WORK  IN  AN  INSURANCE  OFFICE.  On  leaving 
school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  obtain  employment  in  a life  insurance  office,  if 
possible  in  the  Actuarial  Department.  To  do  this  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  obtain  a nomination  from  a director 
or  from  one  of  the  chief  officials.  This  secured,  there  will  be 
some  form  of  examination  to  be  gone  through  and  an  inter- 
view with  the  manager,  who  will  try  to  make  sure  that  the 
applicant  is  well  educated,  and  is  smart  and  of  good  address. 
Youths  who  are  judged  satisfactory  are  sometimes 
apprenticed  for  four  or  five  years.  There  is  no  premium, 
and  small  wages  are  paid — probably  £16  a year  at  first, 
rising  to  £30  in  four  years.  Junior  clerks  in  insurance 
offices  are  often  paid  better  than  apprentices ; but  there 
is  no  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  teach  the 
former  the  ins  and  outs  of  insurance  business  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  the  latter.  A few  actuaries,  who  are  not 
attached  to  any  particular  office,  take  pupils  and  charge 
them  a premium.  As  soon  as  work  iji  the  office  is  avcD 
started,  application  should  bo  made  for  jjermission  to  join 
the  Probationer’s  Class  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  The 
letter  should  bo  addressed  to  their  Secretary,  Staple  Inn 
Hall,  Holborn,  W.C. 

EXAMINATIONS  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ACTUARIES. 
Members  of  the  Institute  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
Students,  Associates  and  Fellows ; and  entrance  into  each 
class  is  by  examination.  All  the  examinations  are  held  in 
April,  and  public  notice  is  given  of  the  exact  date.  Candi- 
dates must  apply,  at  least  a fortnight  before  this  date,  for 
permission  to  sit,  and  must  send  with  their  application  the 
examination  tee  of  a guinea.  There  are  four  examinations, 
held  by  the  Institute,  known  as  Parts  I.,  11.,  III.,  JV. 
respectively.  Before  admission  to  the  first  of  these 
examinations,  evidence  must  be  i)roduced  of  luuiug 
received  a good  general  education,  such  as  a certificate  of 
ha-ving  passed  the  Matriculation  examination  of  tho 
London  University  or  an  Examination  of  a similar 
nature  at  any  University  in  the  British  Empire,  or 
tho  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examiuation. 
Having  passed  the  examination,  known  as  Part  I.,  tho 
probationer  becomes  a Student,  and  is  uoav  a Member  of 
the  Institute.  Students  can,  for  a foo  of  two  guineas,  join 
the  classes  maintained  by  the  Institute  for  tho  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  next  examination — Part  II.,  success 
in  wliich  will  admit  them  to  tho  class  of  Associates.  To 
become  a Fellow,  an  Associate  must  also  Pass  Parts  ITT. 
and  IV.  Wo  give  below  the  syllabus  of  Part  I.  to  indicato 
the  extent  of  the  Mathematical  knowledge  and  ability 
required  at  the  very  thi'oshold  of  tho  arduous  task  that 
lies  before  the  man  who  aspires  to  success  as  an  Actuary. 
He  may  measure  his  chances  of  a suecossful  career  by 
the  degree  of  proficiency  and  mathematical  power  of 
which  ho  gives  evidence  at  this  examiuation. 

Part  I. — (l)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  ; the  theory  and 
■^e  of  Logarithms  ; the  elements  of  the  Tiieory  of  I’ro- 
oalities.  (2)  The  elements  of  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
Differences,  including  Interpolation  and  Summation  ; 
Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  excluding 
questions  necessitating  the  use  of  ff’rigonometry.  ("o) 
Compound  Interest  and  Annuities-Certain,  including  the 
Construction  and  use  of  relative  Tables. 

PROSPECTS.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  man 
who  has  qualified  himself  for  actuarial  work  has  next  to 
get  an  appointment  as  actuary.  Till  he  receives  an 
appointment  as  such  he  is  in  all  probability  an  assistant 
in  the  Actuarial  Department  of  some  Insurance  office.  As 
such,  his  salary  may  rise  from  about  £70  to  £250  or  £500. 
When  the  wished-for  post  is  secured,  he  may  expect  to  get 
from  £600  to  £1,600  a year,  although  there  are  possibilities 
of  getting  a considerably  higher  salary.  The  best  posts 
are  those  connected  with  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance.  Tho 
ultimate  object,  however,  of  most  actuaries  is  the  manager- 
ship of  some  Office,  for  the  duties  of  which  their  attainments 
and  course  of  training  peculiarly  qualify  them.  The 
^^larics  of  most  such  managers  exceed  £1^000  a year. 


ACCOUNTANTS. 

Au  Accountant  is  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  keeping  and 
examining  accounts.  If  a going  conccra  is  to  be  turned  into 
a Limited  Liability  Company,  Accountauta  are  called  in  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  books  of  tho  vendors  and  certify 
the  profits  and  the  jiiubahlo  percentage  of  interest  that 
may  be  expected  from  the  capital  invesJed  in  tho  propoat-d 
Company.  It  is  usual  to  aj)point  Chirtcrc-d  Accountants 
as  auditors  of  a Company,  and  as  nich  it  is  their  duty  to 
examine  tho  books  of  tho  Company  and  to  certify  the  profits 
and  tho  amount  available  for  dividend.  In  these 
days,  when  every  successful  tr.adcimnn  or  manufacturer, 
who  has  “made  his  pile”  and  desires  to  letire  from 
the  “ storm  and  stress  ’’  of  active  commercial  life, 
wants  to  sell  hU  business  to  the  investing  public,  for  u 
consideration,  the  Accountant's  ijrolession  u u fauly  safe 
and  lucrative  one.  Unfortunately  many  business  men 
and  many  companies  show  losses  instead  of  profits,  and 
are  perforce  “ wound  up  ’’  ; but  “ it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good  ” ; and  such  disasters  liring  “ gi  Lst  to 
the  iniU”  of  tho  Accountant,  lie  is  now  called  lu  to  sea»-ch 
for  the  cause  of  failure,  and  to  say  liow  much  may  be  saved 
from  the  wreck  and  paid  ovi-r  to  the  creditors  or  share- 
holders; and  bankruptcy  casis  arc  often  amongst  his  most 
lucrative  onc.s.  Accounting  is  a j»rofessioii  demanding 
careful  training,  and  one  not  to  bo  undertaken  except  by 
such  as  have  a good  Lead  for  figures  and  a great  cai)acity 
for  taking  pains.  But  A'  count'^nt^  nm>t  not  only  to  able 
to  understand  figures,  they  must  ho  able  to  understand 
men,  and  parlieularlv  business  men,  and  must  ne*quiro 
such  a knowledge  of  their  prnetiecs  os  will  enable  them  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  accounts  submitted  to  them. 
Should  they  certify  as  correct  balance-sheets  \\hieh  are 
subsequently  fouud  to  have  he*  n false,  they  will  have  to 
jjrove  in  a louit  of  law  that  their  error  was  not  due  to  it 
want  of  re.isoiul)lo  care  and  diligence.  It  gcsxs  without 
saying  that  an  Accountant  inu.st  he  a nvm  of  strict  probity 
and  gn  at  moral  courage.  lie  may  lu  cd  both  should  ha 
hap[icn  to  be  employed  by  urc  crupuloas  company  pro- 
moters. 

EARLY  TRAINING.  I'ho  best  early  training  is  one 
that  will  fit  .a  boy  before  the  oge  of  ?ixtccn  for  tho 
Preliiniuary  Exarninntiou  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accouutauts  (who.se  offii.c-s  are  in  iloorgate  Plai'e,  London, 
E.C.),  or  for  one  of  tho  numerous  public  e.xammation^, 
success  in  which  would  admit  him  to  the  further  exainina- 
tious  for  membership  of  tho  Institute  without  pa-.-ing 
tlmough  the  Preliminary.  .\ruoi:g  the  examinations 
success  in  which  gives  oxemptiou  *‘rom  the  Preliminarv  are 
the  following:  Kc.sponsious  at  Oxford,  the  Previous  at 
Cambridge,  'ilatriculation  of  any  English  University, 
First-Cla.ss  Certificate  of  tho  Colioge  of  Prc-ceptors.  It 
e.xemption  cannot  be  claimed  the  candi.latc  \vill  have  to 
pass  tho  Preliminary  of  tlie  Institute  (Fee  two  guineas), 
wliich  is  held  in  June  and  December. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  A CHARTEFwED  ACCOUNT- 
ANT. The  boy  who  wishes  to  become  u Chartered 
Accountant,  if  he  is  over  sixteen  and  has  passed  or 
been  exempted  from  the  PreliminarA',  must  now  be 
articled  for  five  years  to  a Member  of  the  Institute 
who  is  iu  practice  in  England  or  Wales.  If  he  is  a 
graduate,  however,  the  term  of  service  under  articles 
is  only  three  years.  He  will  have  to  pay  a premium,  the 
amount  of  which  will  vary  with  the  standing  of  the  firm, 
and  may  be  anything  from  100  to  300  guineas.  During 
articles  the  future  Accountant  is  engaged  in  learning  the 
practical  details  of  his  profession  as  well  as  Commercial 
Law.  The  first  year  will  be  principally  spent  in  dealing 
with  columns  of  figures,  in  casting  and  checking  accounts. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  mere  dnidgery,  but  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  training  and  should  be  faced  accord- 
ingly. When  half  the  term  has  expired,  he  is  per^tted 
to  take  the  Intermediate  Examination  (fee  two  guineas), 
the  subjects  of  which  are;  Book-keeping  and  Accounts, 
Auditing,  and  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Liquidators, 
Trustees  and  Receivers ; aqd  this  examination  he 
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take  while  under  articles,  though  permitted  to  try  again, 
if  necessary,  even  after  the  expiry  of  his  articles.  On 
completing  his  term  of  service  he  can  take  the  Final 
Examination  (fee  two  guineas),  the  subjects  of  which  include 
those  of  the  Intermediate  with  the  addition  of  the  principles 
of  the  Laws  relating  to  Bankruptcy,  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
Arbitrators  and  Awards,  and  Mercantile  Law.  For  success 
at  the  severe  Final  Examination  close  and  continuous 
study  is  necessary  for  at  least  a twelvemonth  before  the 
day  of  trial.  It  will  be  well  for  the  pupil  to  take  advantage 
of  any  class,  within  his  reach,  in  which  he  can  take  a course 
in  Mercantile  Law  under  a competent  teacher.  There  are 
a good  many  special  books  to  be  read  which  will  probably 
cost  from  £10  to  £15.  There  is,  however,  a Students’ 
Library  connected  with  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  where  most  of  these  books  can  be  had. 

Those  who  have  passed  the  Final  Examination  and  have 
paid  their  fee  of  ten  guineas  and  been  formally  admitted 
become  Associates  of  the  Institute,  and  may  use  after  their 
names  the  letters  A.C.A. ; and  after  five  years’  continuous 
practice  they  may  become  Fellows  (F.G.A.). 

THE  SOCIETY  OP  ACCOUNTANTS  AND  AUDITORS. 
This  society  also  holds  examinations  for  those  who  wish 
to  become  Accountants.  It  is  less  exclusive  than  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  and  service  under 
articles  is  not  at  present  a condition  precedent  to  admission 
to  the  Society,  or  to  any  of  its  examinations.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  great  value  to  Clerks  and  others  who  are 
(qualified  in  every  other  respect.  For  information  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  60  Gresham  Street,  Bank,  E.C. 

PRIVATE  ACCOUNTANTS.  Although  most  Account- 
ants of  good  standing  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
societies,  a good  many  do  not.  A young  man  who  could 
not  afford  the  training  demanded  by  the  Institute  might 
take  the  examination  in  Book-keeping  held  by  the  Society 
of  Accountants  and  Auditors,  the  Society  of  Arts  or  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  then,  after  serving 
some  time  with  an  Accountant,  apply  for  membership  of 
the  Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors. 

PROSPECTS.  These  are  decidedly  promising  to  a well- 
trained  man  Avith  good  common  sense  and  the  power  of 
steady  application,  especially  if  he  has  good  business 
connections.  Having  secured  his  A.C.A.,  the  young 
Accountant  wiU  do  well  before  setting  up  on  his  own 
account  to  gain  experience  as  clerk  in  one  or  more  firms 
doing  different  classes  of  business.  And  when  the  time 
has  come  for  setting  up  his  own  brass  plate,  he  will 
probably  find  it  best  to  buy  a partnership,  if  possible,  in 
an  established  business.  The  sum  required  will  amount 
to  two  or  three  years’  purchase.  Of  course  the  greatest 
caution  will  be  required  in  negotiating  a partnership. 
But  if  he  has  no  capital  at  his  back,  he  will  find  employment 
without  much  difficulty  as  clerk  in  some  good  firm.  The 
young  man  who  had  passed  the  Final  Examination  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  would  probably 
command  £120  a year.  His  future  income  would  depend 
very  much  on  himself  ; there  is  no  prospect  for  liim  of  fixed 
annual  increments,  as  there  is  for  Civil  Servants.  If, 
however,  he  proves  himself  keen  and  trustworthy,  he  has 
far  better  prospects  than  most  of  these  and  might  fairly 
expect  to  earn  from  £500  to  £800  a year.  Accountants 
being  often  engaged  as  Secretaries  to  Banks,  Companies 
and  Building  Societies. 


CHIEF  COMMERCIAL  OPENINGS. 

1.  BANKING. 

Of  all  commercial  employments,  that  in  a bank  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  dignified.  It  is  one,  too,  that 
offers  fair  scope  to  the  ambitious,  talented  young  man : 
the  salary  is  good  and  progressive ; sick  pay  is  generous  ; 
holidays  are  regular,  and  liberal  pension  schemes  are 
usually  arranged  on  the  basis  of  mutual  contributions 
from  the  employees  and  the  Bank.  Except  at  the  end  of 


each  quarter,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
balances  are  struck,  the  hours  are  regular  and  not  excessive. 
From  all  this  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  competition 
for  Bank  clerkships  is  very  keen.  Mere  general  abUity, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  them  ; influence  is,  in 
most  cases,  essential,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

GENERAL  QUALIFICATIONS.  The  lad  who  desires 
employment  in  a Bank  must  have  had  a good  general 
education,  must  be  of  good  address  and  of  good  social 
position.  He  must  have  punctual  habits,  and  a discreet 
tongue ; and  his  record  for  trustworthiness  must  ba 
unimpeachable. 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  An  all-round  secondary  educa- 
tion is  of  course  essential ; and  the  better  the  standing  of 
the  school  attended,  the  better  the  boy’s  chances  of  securing 
a post  in  a leading  London  Bank.  The  subjects  to  which 
chief  attention  should  be  paid  are  Mathematics — especially 
Arithmetic — English  Composition,  Book-keeping,  at  least 
one  foreign  language — preferably  French,  and,  most 
important  of  all.  Handwriting.  Provided,  however,  that 
these  are  well  kept  up,  such  other  subjects  as  are  held  to 
form  a necessary  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  an 
educated  man  must  not  be  neglected.  It  would  be  useful, 
before  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  secure  some  such  certificate 
as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  Junior  ; and,  if  time 
permit,  it  should  be  followed  up  by  the  Senior  Certificate. 
Other  extremely  useful  ones,  especially  for  London  Banks, 
are  the  Junior  and  Senior  Commercial  Certificates  granted 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  information 
about  these  latter  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C.  In  all  cases.  Book-keeping  should  form  one 
of  the  subjects  of  examination. 

NOMINATION  AND  EXAMINATION.  Not  later  than 
the  age  of  sixteen,  except  for  the  Bank  of  England,  a 
nomination  should  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bank  selected,  and  the  support  of  a Director,  chief  official, 
or  large  customer  of  the  Bank,  should  be  secured.  In 
the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  candidates  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five ; a nomina- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  a Director ; and  only  he  who 
is  personally  known  to  a Director  is  likely  to  receive  one. 
Those  who  are  accepted  as  candidates  for  any  Bank  have 
to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  subjects  mentioned 
above ; and,  if  the  results  are  satisfactory,  their  names 
are  entered  on  the  books  as  eligible  for  posts  when  vacancies 
occur.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a vacancy  may  not 
arise  for  a year  or  more  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  not  unusual 
for  boys  to  have  their  names  down  at  more  than  one  Bank. 

FIRST  WORK  AT  THE  BANK.  The  young  Banlc 
clerk  will  find  his  first  work  of  an  extremely  easy  nature — 
posting  up  pass-books,  collecting  various  kinds  of  docu- 
ments from  other  Banks,  etc. ; but  he  should  at  once  set 
about  quahfying  himself  for  promotion  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arises.  His  best  claim  for  promotion  will  rest  on 
the  character  of  his  previous  work  ; but  his  claims  will  be 
considerably  strengthened  if  he  can  show  certificates  which 
testify  to  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
banking  and  of  general  economic  science.  The  way  to 
obtain  such  certificates  is  explained  below. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  give  details  of  the 
various  steps  by  which  the  young  clerk  gradually  rises  to 
the  better  paid  positions  at  the  Counter,  in  the  Account- 
ant’s Department,  in  the  Manager’s  Office,  and  finally  to 
the  post  of  Manager.  Once  in  the  Bank,  he  will,  if  he  is 
in  earnest,  soon  learn  these  in  a more  satisfactory  way 
than  reading  about  tliem.  Those,  however,  who  desire 
to  understand  more  fully  the  work  in  which  they  mean  to 
engage,  should  purchase,  or  borrow  from  a Library,  one 
of  the  folloNsing  ; Gilbart’s  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Banking  (10s.),  Macleod’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking 
(26s.),  Moxon’s  English  Practical  Banking  (Is.  6d.), 
Macleod’s  Elements  of  Banking  (3s.  6d.). 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BANKERS  is  an  “ Association  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  various  branches  of  Banking, 
whose  objects  are  to  facilitate  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  profession,  and, 
where  advisable,  to  take  measures  to  further  the  decisions 
arrived  at ; and  to  give  opportunities  for  the  acquisition 
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of  a knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Banking.”  During  the 
winter  months  the  Institute  arranges  a series  of  monthly 
lectures  on  some  Banking  subject  in  London  and  in  a 
selected  provincial  town  ; and,  for  the  benefit  of  country 
members,  these  lectures  are  published  in  the  monthly 
Journal  of  the  Institute.  But  one  of  the  chief  parts  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute  is  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  its  Certificate.  The  examinations  are  open  to  members 
only,  and  are  held  annually  in  London  and  such  provincial 
centres  as  are  convenient  to  candidates.  Forms  of  applica- 
tion for  election  and  all  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the 
Secretary,  34  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE.  These  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  extending  over  two  years.  The 
first  part  is  of  a preliminary  nature ; and  the  second — to 
be  taken  after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  one  year  from  the 
first — is  of  a more  advanced  nature.  The  Certificate  of 
the  Institute  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
Final,  and  entitles  the  bolder  to  be  elected  an  Associate. 
The  value  of  these  Examinations  is  becoming  yearly  more 
appreciated,  as  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  increasing 
number  of  candidates,  but  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
leading  Banks  now  give  prizes  to  those  of  their  officials 
who  pass  them.  Boys,  therefore,  who  aim  at  Bank  appoint- 
ments, would  do  well  to  look  through  the  subjects  of  the 
Preliminary  Examination,  and,  in  their  spare  time,  make 
a start  in  the  study  of  the  simpler  of  those  which  are  new 
to  them.  We  should  recommend  them  to  read  some 
elementary  book  on  Political  Economy,  such  as  Slarshall’s 
Economics  of  Industry  (Ss.  6d.). 

As  the  syllabus  of  the  examinations  can  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  v/c  need  only 
say  here  that  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Examination 
cover  a wide  area  and  include  (1)  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

(2)  Book-keeping,  (3)  Economics,  (4)  Practical  Bonking. 
(5)  Commercial  Law,  (G)  French  or  German,  neither  of 
which  is  compulsory.  The  subjects  of  the  Final  Exami- 
nation are  the  same  as  for  the  Prelimnary  xvith  English 
Composition  and  Banldng  Correspondence  instead  of 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 

PROSPECTS.  In  London  Banks  clerks  usually  start  at 
£40  or  £60  a year,  and  their  salaries  rise  by  fixed  annual 
increments  to  £250  or  £300.  Those,  however,  who  have 
earned  the  confidence  of  their  chiefs  and  have  gained 
admission  into  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  have  opportunities 
of  far  better  appointments  as  Accountants,  Clearing  House 
Clerks,  etc.  Managers  of  provincial  branches  of  London 
Banks  have  salaries  ranging  from  £250  to  £800 ; whilst 
a Gleneral  Manager  may  receive  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  a 
year  with  a prospect  of  a liberal  pension  after  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years’  work.  In  most  banks,  clerks  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  till  they  are  in  receipt  of  a salaiy  of  £130,  or,  in 
some  cases,  £150.  In  Country  Banks,  salaries  are  lower 
than  in  London. 

2.  mSUBANCE  OFFICES. 

Insurance  office  clerkships  have  this  great  advantage 
over  those  in  other  commercial  houses : they  are  more 
certain.  Once  in  an  Insurance  Office,  it  is  a man’s  own 
fault  if  he  does  not  remain  there.  The  ordinary  salaries, 
too,  are  fair ; whilst  an  energetic  man  has  a good  chance 
of  getting  £600  or  £700  a year,  even  if  he  does  not  attain 
to  a managership  with  a far  larger  salary.  The  work,  as 
a rule  is  not  exacting  ; although  the  official  hours — usually 
from  10  to  4 — are  often  exceeded. 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  The  best  school  training  is 
one  that  will  fit  a boy  before  he  is  sixteen  to  pass  one  of  the 
University  Junior  Local  Examinations,  or  an  equivalent 
examination,  such  as  the  Second  Class  College  of  Preceptors. 
In  one  London  office  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  all 
members  of  the  Junior  Staff  who  have  not  passed  some 
such  Examination,  are  required  to  get  the  Junior  Certificate 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  subjects  to 
which  a boy  should  pay  most  attention  are  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, English  Composition,  and  Modern  Languages. 
Many  Insurance  Offices  do  a good  deal  of  foreign  business  ; 
and  those  men  who,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of 
languages,  are  sent  to  a foreign  Branch  Office,  are  more 
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highly  paid  than  those  of  corresponding  rank  who  remain 
at  the  Head  Office.  Though  French  and  German  are  as  a 
rule  in  greatest  demand,  a knowledge  of  Spanish  mav 
prove  most  useful,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in  these  who 
seek  Insurance  appointments. 

THE  FIRST  APPOINTMENT.  To  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment in  an  office,  a boy  should  get  an  introduction  to  .a 
Director  of  the  Office  chosen,  who  can  always  give  him  a 
nomination.  If  this  is  not  possible,  he  should  try  to 
obtain  the  interest  of  one  of  the  Officers — the  Manager, 
if  possible,  who  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary  Nomination.  If  the  Board  of  Directors  decide 
to  accept  the  nominee,  his  name  is  placed  on  the  list  of 
eligible  clerks ; but  he  may  have  to  wait  for  a vacancy. 
In  some  Offices,  clerks  are  selected  by  competitive 
examination ; and  in  some,  apprentices  are  taken  for 
a period  of  four  or  more  years  (see  above  under 
Actuaries). 

THE  PERSONNEL  OF  AN  INSURANCE  OFHCE.  The 
number  of  kinds  of  Insurance  Office  is  considerable : LiF% 
Fire,  Marine,  Burglary,  Employers’  Liability,  Accident, 
Boiler,  Mortgage,  Plate  Glass,  and  many  others.  As  each 
Office  is  a self-contained,  self-governing  body,  the  persomu  I 
and  the  general  organisation  of  one  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other.  Here  is  the  personnel  of  cn<' 
large  London  Life  Insurance  Office  which  may  s^rve  ns  a, 
general  type : 

(1)  The  Staff  : Junior  Staff,  Second  Clas®  St  .ff,  r’r-t 
Class  Staff, 

(2)  The  OfficJ-'K  : Assistant  Secretary,  ■-t  .r,'. 
Manager,  Manager. 

(3)  The  ACTUAld/Li  Staff:  Assistants,  Gficf  Ass'FtarA, 
Actuary. 

(4)  The  Accountant’.s  Departmext  : A;^:  -'m/s 

Assistant  Account.;! nt,  Chief  Accountant, 

In  other  Offices  there  would  be,  in  addition,  varic 
kinds  of  Surveyors  and  Inspectors.  The  rules  for  pro- 
motion, again,  do  not  admit  of  any  general  descripiion, 
except  that  success  depends  mainly  on  the  man.  It  ! c i ’ 
punctual  and  diligent  at  the  Office  and  works  hard  in  hia 
own  time  to  fit  himself  for  higher  posts,  he  will  ijrobably 
get  them. 

PROSPECTS.  In  such  an  Office  as  the  one  we.  have 
described  above,  a young  man  will,  on  first  appointment, 
probably  get  from  £30  to  £45  a year,  and  may  expect  to 
get  a rise  of  £5  to  £10  a year.  The  maximum  to  a member 
of  the  Staff  may  be  £300,  but  it  is  more  u.sually  £2.50. 
The  Officers  are  more  highly  paid.  An  Assistant  Secretary 
may  hope  to  get  from  £500  to  £1,000  a year,  whilst  a 
Manager  may  receive  anything  from  £1,000  to  £4,000,  and 
the  Assistant  Manager  from  £700  to  £2,000.  Those  who 
combine  the  duties  of  Manager  and  Actuary  are  even  more 
highly  paid  (see  above,  under  Actuaries.) 

3.  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Stock  Brokers  and  Jobbers  are  those  who  negotiate  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  and  shares — the  former  for 
their  clients,  with  a commission  on  all  business  transacted, 
and  the  latter  for  themselves.  Success  depends  on  shrewd- 
ness, a power  of  rapid  calculation  and  decision,  a duo 
combination  of  caution  and  boldness  with  good  fortune. 
The  business  has,  in  fact,  many  of  the  elements  and  much 
of  the  excitement  of  gambling.  A series  of  fortunate  deals 
— or  even  one — may  bring  wealth,  just  as  unfortunate 
ones  may  bring  financial  min  and  the  “ hammer.”  Mem- 
bership of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  consequently  eagerly 
sought  by  those  who  have  the  capital  and  think  they  have 
the  mental  qualities  essential  for  success. 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  For  Stock  Exchange  work, 
examination  certificates  are  of  little  value ; although  a 
good  general  education  is  naturally  very  important. 
French  and  German  should  receive  much  attention.  Much 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  business  is  with  the  Continent ; 
and  a young  man  with  a good  working  knowledge  of  both 
these  languages  would,  as  clerk,  command  a higher  salary 
than  without  it. 

CLERKS.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  OffUx 
Clerics  have  practically  no  chance  of  becoming  members 
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of  the  “House,”  as  the  Stock  Exchange  is  called.  An 
office  clerk  may  become  a manager  in  the  “ office,”  but 
he  rarely  becomes  a broker,  whatever  his  ability  and 
industry.  The  House  Cleric,  whether  authorised  or  un- 
authorised, is  of  a different  order.  He  is  a man  who  has 
capital  or  a large  connection,  and  merely  becomes  a House 
Glerk  because  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  make  it 
easier  for  him  than  any  other  to  become  a member.  An 
Authorised  Glerk  is  allowed  to  deal  in  his  principal’s  name ; 
but  an  Unauthorised  Clerk  is  not  allowed  to  deal  at  all ; 
his  business  consists  in  going  round  the  House,  getting  the 
changes  in  quotations,  checking  bargains,  etc. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  begins  at  11  o’clock, 
and  the  House  is  closed  at  3.  A good  deal  of  American 
business  is,  however,  done  “ in  the  street  ” after  the  close 
of  the  House,  as,  owing  to  the  difference  in  time  (nearly 
five  hours).  New  York’s  opening  prices  are  not  received 
here  till  about  3 o’clock.  Clerks,  however,  must  not  expect 
to  be  “ let  off  ” quite  so  lightly  as  their  Principals,  and 
may  often  have  to  work  pretty  late — on  the  three  “ Settling 
Days,”  possibly  till  midnight.  The  House  is  closed  on 
Bank  Holidays,  and  also  on  May  1st  and  November  1st, 
and  Clerks  have  the  amount  of  summer  holiday  usual  in 
commercial  houses. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  _ The 
rules  for  the  admission  of  members  were  radically 
changed  in  December,  1904.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  perhaps  twenty  clerks  a year,  every  candidate  for 
membership  must  purchase  a Nomination  from  soma  old 
Member,  who  is  willing  to  retire  in  his  favour,  or  from  the 
executors  of  a deceased  Member.  Such  Nominations  have 
ranged  in  price  from  £500  to  £900.  Thus  Membership 
is  a kind  of  insurance  that  has  not  previously  existed,  and 
the  rule  is  therefore  very  popular  in  the  House.  Next, 
every  new  Member  must  become  the  holder  of  Stock 
Exchange  Shares,  which  cost  about  £230  each.  If  he 
has  not  been  a House  Clerk,  he  must  purchase  three  such 
shares ; if  he  has,  he  need  only  purchase  one.  Further, 
the  Entrance  Fee  for  all  is  500  guineas,  and  the  annual 
Subscription  40  guineas.  Finally,  an  applicant  who  has 
not  been  a House  Clerk  for  four  years  must  find  three 
sureties  of  £600  each,  v;ho  will  undertake  to  pay  his  debts 
to  that  amount  should  he  fail  to  meet  his  engagements 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  membership.  If  he  has 
been  House  Clerk  for  four  years  he  will  need  only  two  such 
sureties  of  £300  each. 

4.  MERCANTIIiE  PURSUITS. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  in  our  limited  space,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  multitudinous  careers  open  to 
boys  who  wish  to  engage  in  Commerce,  but  who  do  not 
know  definitely  in  what  branch ; nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  tell  them  what  are  their  prospects  therein.  What  we 
can  say,  however,  is  that  the  well-educated  boy,  endowed 
with  energy,  determination,  and  integrity,  is  morally 
bound  to  succeed.  In  this  section  we  shall  offer  a few  words 
of  general  advice  to  such  bo37s,  and  shall  then  take  one 
special  branch  of  Commerce  for  somewhat  fuller  treatment. 

SCHOOL  TRAINING  FOR  MERCANTILE  EMPLOY- 
MENT. Boys  at  school  often  do  not  know  definitely 
what  is  to  be  their  future  work ; but  they  may  bo  quite 
sure  that,  whatever  it  is,  their  success  in  it  will  depend 
on,  or  at  any  rate,  be  accelerated  by,  a good  all-round 
education.  Merchants  say  that,  whilst  the  boy  of  hraited, 
mechanical  education,  is  more  useful  to  them  at  first,  it 
is  the  boy  of  broader  culture  who  ultimately  succeeds  in 
rising  to  the  better  posts  in  their  houses.  Boys  must 
not  then  neglect  those  subjects  of  their  school  curriculum 
which  seem  to  them  useless  for  commercial  pursuits. 
Such  subjects  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  giving  to 
their  minds  that  breadth  and  depth  which  is  bound  to 
tell  on  their  future  success  in  Ufe.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  subjects  which  seem  to  be  important  for  such 
pursuits,  and  over  which  boys  often  waste  valuable  time. 
Shorthand,  for  instance,  may  prove  a dangerous  accom- 
plishment. By  its  means  it  is  easy  to  get  a first  place ; 


but  “ Once  a Shorthand  clerk,  always  a Shorthand  cleik,” 
may  prove  to  be  literally  true.  Type-writing  again  is  cf 
little  general  use  to  a boy.  Most  typists  are  women, 
whose  wages  are  smaller  than  men’s.  The  importance 
even  of  book-keeping  as  a subject  , cf  exhaustive  school 
study  is  much  exaggerated.  Each  firm  has  its  own 
system  which  can  be  gradually  learned  as  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  clear,  rapid  Writing,  accurate  Spelling 
and  Arithmetic,  and  good  English  Composition  too  often 
receive  far  less  attention  in  our  Secondary  Schools  than  they 
deserve.  Much  time  should  be  given  to  Modern  Languages ; 
French,  German,  and  (in  a less  degree)  Spanish  are  likely 
to  prove  the  most  useful.  Whichever  are  taken  must  be 
studied,  to  a very  large  extent,  conversationally.  Towards 
the  end  of  school  life  it  is  well  to  learn  the  more  usual  forms 
of  commercial  letters  in  the  languages  that  have  been 
studied ; but  it  is  easy  to  waste  valuable  time  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  become  proficient  in  general  foreign  corres- 
pondence. Boys  do  not,  as  a rule,  know  in  which  branch 
of  commerce  they  will  engage ; when  they  do,  it  will  bo 
easy  for  them  to  learn  the  technical  terms  used  in  that 
branch,  provided  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  language.  The  remarks  just  made  apply  equally 
to  English  Commercial  Correspondence,  for  which  the 
best  general  school  preparation  is  the  writing  cf  the  usual 
exercises  in  Composition,  followed  by  a little  practice  in 
the  .writing  of  business  letters  a few  weeks  before  the 
close  of  school  hfe. 

CERTIFICATES  OP  STUDY.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
young  people  intended  for  mercantile  hfe,  to  have  cue 
good  Certificate  of  general  proficiency.  Any  one  of  the 
University  Matriculation  Certificates  would  do,  or  any  one 
of  tlie  University  Local  or  School  Certificates.  If  one  cf 
the  Examinations  of  the  College  cf  Preceptors  is  taken, 
it  should  be  either  the  First  or  Second  Class.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  useful,  especially  in  London,  is  the 
Full  Junior  (or  Senior)  Commercial  Certificate  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  a large  number  of  firms 
give  the  preference  to  lads  who  hold  it.  The  examinations 
for  these  last-named  Junior  Certificates,  formerly  much 
too  technical,  have  improved  within  the  last  few  years ; 
and  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  can  now  prepare  for  them  at 
school  Avithout  risk  of  educational  injury. 

PROSPECTS.  On  this  question  we  can  say  but  little. 
The  prospects  in  the  mercantile  world  are  indefinitely 
great  and  indefinitely  small,  and  depend  mostly  on  the 
individual.  Keep  your  body  fit,  your  head  clear,  and  your 
hands  clean,  and  take  as  the  guiding  principle  of  your  fife: 
“ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,”  and  you  will  be  taking  the  right  course  to  secure, 
if  not  wealth,  certainly  enjoyment  in  work.  Tliere  is  one 
branch  of  commercial  work  to  which  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  boys  who  have  the  gift  of  acquiring  languages, 
and  that  is  travelling  abroad  to  represent  English  firms. 
Such  boys  should,  if  their  parents  are  not  sufficiently  well- 
off  to  send  them  abroad,  look  out  for  the  chance  cf 
winning  “ Travelling  Scholars’nips.”  Many  schools  have 
them  in  their  gift,  and  the  London  Cliamber  of  Commerce 
offers  some  every  year  to  such  of  its  Junior  Candidates  as 
do  their  Modern  Language  Papers  specially  well. 

THE  TEA  TRADE. 

We  will  take  the  tea  trade  as  typical  of  a large 
number  of  mercantile  pursuits.  Here,  as  in  most  other 
pursuits,  the  lower  grades  are  overcrowded ; but  there  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top  for  those  with  sufficient  nous 
and  determination  to  get  there.  The  three  classes  of 
Pruvcipals  who  have  to  do  with  the  importation  and 
distribution  of  tea  are  the  Merchant,  the  Broker,  and 
the  Dealer ; and  the  young  man  who  means  to  get  his 
living  out  of  tea,  will  enter  the  office  of  ono  of  these. 
There  is  money  to  be  made  in  any  one  branch ; but  the 
Merchant’s  office  naturally  offers  the  best  prospects. 
The  Merchant  imports  tea,  mainly  through  agents  in 
Calcutta  and  Colombo.  The  Dealer,  whoso  business  it  is 
to  distribute  to  the  Retailers,  has  no  direct  de.alings  with 
the  Merchant : he  does  all  his  business  with  him  through 
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the  Broker,  who  receives  from  the  Merchant  1 per  cent, 
on  the  value  of. all  sales  he  effects,  and  | per  cent,  from 
the  Dealer.  Even  when,  at  auction  sales,  the  Dealer 
himself  bids,  he  does  so  in  most  cases,  not  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  his  Broker.  The  centre  of  the  English  tea 
trade  in  Mincing  Lane,  v/here  are  the  great  commercial 
Sale  Rooms,  which,  on  Sale  days,  give  one  some  notion 
of  what  Pandemonium  must  be  like. 

No  special  preparation  is  necessary,  except  such  as  will 
secure  smartness,  accuracy,  self-reliance,  and  good  address  ; 
but  the  man  with  the  best  all-round  education  has  the  best 
chance,  provided  he  possesses  the  other  necessary  qualities. 
If  there  could  be  a school  course  in  “ Human  Nature  and 
its  Management,”  it  would  be  a good  subject  to  take  up, 
as  a knowledge  of  it  is  all-important  for  success.  As, 
however,  this  is  not  practicable,  the  knowledge  must  be 
picked  up  in  the  world  of  men. 

The  Merchant’s  O^ce.  The  best  age  to  enter  is  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen.  There  will  be  little  or  no  pay  to 
begin  with — perhaps  53.  a week,  and  no  dignified  or  highly 
respoasible  work.  The  beginner  must  be  prepared  to  put 
his  hand  to  anything— washing  cups,  tending  kettles, 
tying  up  catalogues  and  letters,  etc.,  etc.  ; biit  whatever 
he  does  must  be  weH  and  cheerfully  done.  It  is  strangely 
enough  found  by  experience  that  those  who  do  these 
, ” menial  ” offices  best  and  niost  cheerfully,  are  the  product 

not  of  the  Elementary  but  of  the  Public  School.  No  one 
will  give  the  learner  lessons  in  his  business  : he  must 
keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  pick  up  his  knowledge 
gradually  for  himself.  After  a time  he  will  take  part  in 
weighing  up  teas  for  the  Tasters,  and  later  develop  skill 
in  tasting  and  valuing  himself ; he  will  attend  auction 
sales,  and  take  prices  and  be  employed  in  converting  tliem 
from  other  currencies — especially  rupees,  with  the  mysteries 
of  which  he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  Short  of 
becoming  a Manager  or  Principal,  the  young  man’s  aim 
is  tc  be  the  “ curate”  or  necessary  man  to  the  London 
Manager;  he  may  become  the  Merchant’s  Valuer;  or,  if 
he  proves  himself  specially  capable,  he  may  be  sent  to  the 
office  in  Calcutta  or  Colonibo  as  Taster  and  Valuer.  Then, 
too,  he  may  have  the  offer  of  a post  in  the  Merchant’s 
tea-gardens  in  India  or  Ceylon. 

The  Broker’s  Office.  What  we  have  said  about  early 
empioymeut  in  the  Merchant’s  Office  applies  to  the  Broker’s. 
But  here  energy  and  address  are  even  more  necessary  than 
there,  'J"he  Broker  is  the  intermediary  between  the 
Merchant  and  the  Dealer ; and  his  success  depends  on 
acquiring  and  keeping  the  confidence  of  both.  He  must  be 
ekilfai  in  the  estimation  of  the  character  not  only  of  tea 
but  of  his  clients.  Alter  serving  some  time  in  the  Office, 
a young  man  may  become  the  Broker’s  Agent  or 
*'  Runner, " (as  he  is  somewhat  irreverently  called  by 
Dealers),  and  will  receive  as  remuneration  one-third  of 
the  profits  he  brings  to  his  employer. 

Th®  Dealer’s  Office-  The  early  stages  are  the  same  as  in 
the  Merchant’s  Office,  and  require  the  same  determination 
to  do  all  the  work  that  comes  in  the  way,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  Tliere  are  two  goals  to  make  for — either  the  post 
of  Buyer  or  that  of  Seller.  Comparatively  few  Buyers 
are  wanted,  but  a good  Salesman  can  always  command 
a decant  income  ; and  it  is  to  him  that  apply  with  special 
force  the  remarks  we  made  above  on  ” Knowledge  and 
Management  of  Human  Nature.”  It  is  said  that  a real 
Salesman  is  born,  not  made.  This,  however,  is  hardly  an 
axiom  ; and  a lad  with  tact  and  determination  can  w'ork 
commercial  miracles  on  a small  scale.  But  you  must  do 
three  things  : First,  learn  your  article  ; next,  know  human 
nature ; and,  finally,  blend  your  knowledge  and  push  it. 
A Salesman — or  Traveller — usually  receives  as  remunera- 
tion one-third  of  the  profits  he  makes. 


SOME  EMPLOYMENTS  FOR 
WOMEN. 

In  previous  sections  of  this  work  we  have  given  particu- 
lars of  several  occupations  definitely  open  to  women,  such 
as  Medicine,  Teaching,  and  the  Civil  Service.  We  propose 
now  to  discuss  some  other  occupations  in  which  women 
may  profitably  engage.  During  the  last  tew  years  the 
field  of  v'ornen’s  work  has  enormously  increased,  and  to 
give  anything  like  a complete  account  ot  it  would  be  to 


write  a large  volume.  Those  interested  In  the  general 
question  should  read  the  Report  of  the  Internaiionai 
(Jonyresa  of  Women  (held  in  London,  1899),  published  in 
five  small  volumes  by  Fisher  Unwin.  Those  whose 
interest  is  confined  to  England,  will  probably  get  all  they 
want  from  the  Engliahwoman' a Year  Book  (A.  & G.  Black, 
28.  6d.  net).  Women  are  generally  ignorant  as  to  the 
relation  between  supply  and  demand  in  respect  to  woman’s 
work.  Educated  women  w'ho  want  to  work,  but  do  not 
qiiit.e  know  in  what  direction  to  start,  should  seek  the 
guidance  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  tJie  Employment  of 
Women  (9  Southampton  Street,  Holborn,  IV. C.).  There 
are  .some  oecnpations  in  which  exceptionally  gifted  women 
are  engaged,  but  which  it  would  be  fooli.sh  tor  us  to  re- 
commend our  general  readers  to  take  up.  Of  Dentistry 
we  have  already  spoken  (see  under  Mcdicino.) — a lucrative 
profession,  yet  not  sufficiently  taken  up  by  F-nglish  Women, 
but  largely  and  successfully  followed  by  their  American 
cousinea.  Women’s  work  in  Science  is  steadily  growing  ; 
and  many  earn  good  incomes  by  lecturing  on  scientific 
subjects — especially  Hygiene.  Ladies  with  a University 
Degree  or  its  equivalent,  who  have  special  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  as  are  dealt  with  in  University  Extension 
Lectures,  may  get  remunerative  and  congenial  work  as 
Lecturers  in  connection  with  one  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Societies.  But  they  must  be  specially  qualified  as 
lecturers  ; and  it  is  not  easy  for  women  to  obtain  sufficient 
practice  to  prove  their  ability  to  undertake  the  work. 

There  are  good  openings  for  women  as  Manageresses 
ot  Laundries  ; but  the  work  is  hard  and  the  hours  long. 
Many  earn  £100,  and  some  as  much  as  £2o0.  At  least 
three  months’  training  should  be  undertaken  in  a laundry, 
costing  about  10  guineas,  and  a knowledge  of  book-keeping 
should  be  acquu-ed.  A List  of  suitable  laundries  may 
always  be  seen  in  the  current  number  of  Women's  Employ- 
ment  (post  free  1 Jd.  from  the  Office,  9 Southampton  Street, 
Holborn),  or  in  the  Englishwoman's  Year  Book.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  domestic 
servant.s,  it  is  becoming  increa.-^ingly  usual  for  educated 
women  to  take  posts  as  lady-helps.  Children’s  nnrses,  and 
cooks.  The  best  known  training  institution  for  children’s 
nurses  is  the  Norland  Institute,  10  Pembridge  Square,  W., 
the  Principal  of  which  would  supply  all  necessary  infor- 
mation ; but  particulars  of  others  w'ill  be  always  found  in 
the  ciuTCut  number  of  Women's  Emjdoyment.  Nurses 
trained  at  such  institutions  receive  from  £20  to  £70  a year 
” all  found.” 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  section  we  shall  deal  some- 
what more  fully  with  certain  occupations  very  generally 
followed  by  educated  women. 

Indexing  is  well  paid;  but  being  piece-work,  you  must 
expect  many  intervals  of  non-employment.  The  work 
involves  much  drudgery,  and  yet  requires  a good  all-round 
education  with  a d'‘eper  knowledge  of  a few  special  subjects. 
The  necessary  training  is  rather  difficult  to  get,  and  costs 
from  20  to  30  guineas.  The  professional  charges  for 
indexing  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The 
Gevernraent  rate  of  pay  for  Blue-books  is  23.  per  printed 
page,  and  this  is  a fair  standard  to  judge  by.  Indexes  to 
books  of  a general  character  range  from  one  guinea  per 
100  pages.  (For  further  information  see  the  “Technique 
of  Indexing,”  published  by  the  Secretarial  Bureau,  62a 
Conduit  Street,  W.)  Translating  is  very  poorly  paid— 
not  more  than  9s.  per  1000  words — and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  work.  The  office  of  a Librarian  seems  suitable  for 
women,  but  as  a rule  women  occupy  only  subordinate 
posts  with  an  average  salary  of  £60.  The  necessary 
training  for  the  office  of  Librarian  may  now  be  obtained 
at  the  School  of  Economics,  Clare  Market,  W.C,  At  present 
the  pay  is  poor ; no  woman  can  hope  to  get  much  more 
than  £100  a year  as  the  head  of  a PubUc  Library. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  It  is  very  common  now  for  trades- 
men and  business  firms  generally  to  employ  women  to 
keep  their  books  ; and  a girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who 
has  certificates  of  ability  to  do  the  work  can,  without  much 
difficulty,  earn  trom  12s.  to  ISs.  a week  at  starting.  She 
must  be  quick  at  figures,  must  write  well,  and  riiould  have 
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the  Certificate  for  Book-keeping  granted  either  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  (John  Street,  Adelphi),  or  by  the  London 
Chaiid>€r  of  Commerce  (Oxford  Court,  Gannon  Street,  E.O.). 
If  possible,  it  should  be  the  Advanced  or  Senior  Certificate. 

HORTICULTURE  seems  to  be  increasingly  taken  up 
by  women  as  a means  of  livelihood.  The  essentials  for 
success  are  physical  strength,  determination  and  adequate 
training.  The  necessary  training  can  be  obtained  at 
many  institutions : 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent ; the  Royal 
Botanical  Society  of  London  Practical  Gardening  School 
for  Ladies ; the  Studley  Horticultural  College  for  Women, 
Studley  Castle,  Warwickshire  ; University  College,  Reading. 
There  are  also  schools  of  gardening  for  women  at 
Corstorphine,  Edinburgh ; Glasnevin,  Dublin ; Glynde, 
Lewes. 

At  most  of  these  institutions  the  course  in  horticulture 
extends  over  two  years,  and  the  fees  for  tuition,  board 
and  lodging  amount  to  £70  or  £80  a year.  Courses  are 
also  to  be  had  in  most  of  them  in  bee-keeping,  poultry- 
farming,  and  dairy- work. 

DRESSMAKING  offers  constant  and  well-paid  employ- 
ment to  women  of  taste  and  education  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  necessary  time  for  a thorough  training  ; and  those 
who  have  sufficient  taste  and  capital  to  start  a business 
of  their  own  have  every  chance  of  success.  The  apprentice- 
ship usually  lasts  two  years ; and  the  cost,  with  board  and 
residence,  in  good  houses,  varies  from  £60  to  £100  for  the 
full  course.  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of 
house.  When  her  apprenticeship  is  completed,  a girl 
may  expect  to  earn  from  lOs.  to  IBs.  a week  ; but  a really 
first-class  hand  may  ultimately  earn  from  £150  to  £200 
a year.  There  are  posts  for  skilled  dressmakers  as  teachers 
of  their  craft  in  large  girls’  schools,  with  salaries  of  about 
£50  with  residence,  and  as  visiting  teachers  in  various 
institutions  with  liberal  pay.  But  for  success  they  must 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a good  teacher  and  disciplinarian. 

SIGK-NURSING  is  a field  of  work  peculiarly  suited  to 
educated  women  who  have  sufficient  health  to  stand  the 
strain,  and  offers  to  them  very  fair  remuneration  during 
their  term  of  service,  which  does  not  usually  extend  much 
beyond  the  age  of  fifty.  A three  years’  training  must  be 
undertaken  in  a hospital,  which  cannot,  as  a rule,  be 
commenced  before  twenty-three  or  after  thirty.  In 
children’s  hospitals,  probationers  are  taken  at  twenty. 
Probationers  receive  from  £8  to  £15  and  uniform ; but 
Sisters  receive  from  £25  to  £50,  with  partial  board,  and 
Matrons  from  £40  to  £200  with  board,  lodging  and  laundry. 
After  the  completion  of  their  training,  most  nurses  take 
to  private  nursing,  and  usually  join  some  Nurses’  Institu- 
tion or  Nurses’  Co-operation.  A good  many  join  the 
Queen  Alexandra’s  Imperial  Military  Nursing  Service,  in 
which  the  pay  ranges  from  £37  10s.  to  £300  a year,  with 
a pension  on  voluntary  retirement  at  fifty,  or  compulsory 
retirement  at  fifty-five.  The  Naval  Service  is  not  quite 
60  good,  and  the  appointments  are  comparatively  few. 

MIDWIFERY.  This  is  an  occupation  not  at  present 
overstocked  and  one  which  should  appeal  to  “ many  a 
woman  anxious  to  take  up  a work  of  public  usefulness.” 
Midwives  are  required  to  register  under  the  Midwives  Act, 
1902,  and  full  information  to  those  who  desire  to  take  up 
this  work  can  be  obtained  from  the  Midwives'  Institute, 
12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  or  the  Central  Midwives' 
Board,  Caxton  House,  Westminster.  A three  months’ 
course  of  training  would  cost  from  £15  to  £25,  but  it  is 
often  advisable  to  extend  the  course  to  five  or  even  six 
months. 

BOOK-BINDING  in  its  artistic  form  is  mostly  done  by 
women,  and  the  demand  for  their  work  is  constantly 
increasing.  A twelve-months’  training  could  be  obtained 
for  £70.  If  the  worker  has  originality  and  power  of  design 
she  has  a fair  chance  of  constant  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  her  own  home.  The  necessary  training  can  be 
obtained  at  the  establishment  of  Miss  Woolrich,  6 Blooms- 
bury Square,  W.G. ; Miss  M.  Marshall,  19  Southampton 
Street,  W.C. ; Miss  E.  J.  Gedge,  6 Denmark  Street,  W.C. 

SANITARY  INSPECTORS.  Women  are  employed  as 
Sanitary  Inspectors  in  most  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  and 


their  numbers,  we  believe,  are  steadily  increasing  in  the 
Provinces.  As  the  pay  is  good  (ranging  in  London  from 
£80  to  £160,  and  in  the  Provinces  from  £60  to  £120)  the 
competition  is  becoming  keener  every  year. 

The  Inspector’s  duties  include  the  inspection  cf  factories 
and  workshops,  laundries,  tenement  houses  and  lodgings, 
kitchens  of  hotels  and  restaurants.  Also  the  insp^ition 
of  sanitary  and  sleeping  accommodation  for  shop-assistants, 
public  lavatories  for  women,  and  houses  where  infection 
has  occurred.  In  respect  to  all  these  places  she  has  to 
make  written  reports  to  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  to  enforce  in  all  of  them  the  regulations  inciting  to 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  cr'/ercrowding.  and  air-space, 
having  recourse,  when  necessary,  to  legal  proceedings. 

It  is  now  usual  to  require  some  evidence  of  proficiency. 
This  may  be  offered  in  the  form  of  a certificate  from  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  ; or,  still  better,  from  the  Sanitary 
Inspector’s  Examination  Board.  Information  respecting 
the  examinations  may  be  obtained  from  their  respective 
Secretaries,  the  former  at  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret  Street, 
W.  ; the  latter  at  1 Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge, 
E.C. 

HEALTH  VISITORS.  Many  Local  Authorities  have  in 
recent  years  appointed  women  as  “■  Health  Visitors  ” to 
carry  cut  sanitary  inspection  and  visiting  in  tlieir  district. 
Their  special  duty  is  to  visit  the  houses  iu  the  poorer 
districts,  and  there  to  give  advice  on  the  feeding  and  care 
of  children,  and  to  assist  iu  improving  sanitary  conditions. 
Moreover,  as  the  inspection  of  school  children  with  respect 
to  their  physical  condition,  becomes  general,  there  will  be 
many  new  openings  for  Health  \fisitors  or  “ School 
Nurses,”  as  they  are  called  in  a memorandum  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  have,  accordingly,  decided  to  establish  an 
examination  for  Health  Visitors  and  School  Nurses. 

The  syllabus  includes  general  structure  of  tlie  body, 
personal  hygiene,  air,  water,  food,  clothiug,  the  dwelling, 
elements  of  home  nursing,  care  of  infants  and  young 
children,  prevention  of  communicable  disease,  first  aid, 
treatment  of  injuries,  ailments  and  accidents.  Foe  for 
Examination,  £2  2s. 

Those  who  wish  to  qualify  as  Health  Visitors  would  do 
well  to  write  for  information  to  tire  Secreta’.y  cf  the 
National  Health  Society,  53  Berners  Street,  W.,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Sanitaiy  Institute,  90  Euckingbam 
Palace  Road,  S.W. 

GOVERNMENT  FACTORY  IKSPECTOSS.  Factory 
inspection  offers  a very  desirable  opening  for  women,  who 
are  able  to  get  a nomination  from  the  Home  Seci'etaiy,  and 
to  pass  the  required  examination,  the  salary  commencing 
at  £200.  Age  limit  25  to  40 ; Fee  for  examination  £2. 

All  must  pass  in  English  Composition  and  Arithmetic, 
and  in  foim  optional  subjects,  which  include  English 
Literature,  English  History,  and  General  Zilodorn  History  ; 
French  or  German  or  Italian ; Economics,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Physiology  and  Bacteriology.  If  Ihe  Secretary 
of  State  thinks  fit,  a candidate  who  has  passed  for  an 
Honours  degree  in  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  exempted,  wliolly  or  in  part,  from  examination  in 
tlie  above  subjects. 

There  are  also  appointments  for  women  as  Assistants  to 
Inspectors.  The  examination  is  comparatively  easy,  the 
subjects  being  English  Composition  and  Arithmetic,  and 
the  Law  relating  to  Workshops.  Limit  of  age  21  to  40 ; 
examination  fee  lOs. 

SECRETARYSHIPS  AND  CLERKSHIPS.  Lady  sec- 
retaries  and  clerks  are  now  very  commonly  employed  by 
many  business  houses  and  limited  companies,  but  much  more 
frequently  by  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions. 
A very  usual  salary  for  a lady  seeretary  is  from  £80  to  £160 
a year,  and  it  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  rise  to  as  much 
as  £250.  The  clerk  may  expect  to  start  at  15s.  a week,  and 
rise  to  £100  or  more  a year.  Type-writing,  shorthand 
and  some  knowledge  of  book-keeping  are  mostly  essential ; 
but  good  secretaryships  are  obtainable  only  by  such  as 
have  received  a good  general  education,  and  ai'e  of  good 
social  standing.  The  power  to  speak  in  public  is  sometimes 
a necessary  qualification.  The  training  in  the  technical 
branches  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  for  a pound  or  two 
in  the  Techm'cal  Institutes  to  be  found  iu  all  our  large 
towms,  or  for  from  £10  to  £15  in  private  institutions ; and 
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practice  in  public  speaking  can  be  obtained  in  ladies’ 
debating  societies.  Familiarity  with  the  conduct  of 
committee  meetings  should  be  obtained  by  apprenticeship 
to  a secretary,  which  may  cost  about  £20,  or  by  engagement 
as  an  assistant  secretary ; or  a course  may  be  taken  at  the 
Women’s  Institute,  92  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

JOUENALISM.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
competent  women  on  the  staff  of  the  various  newspapers. 
Now  every  journal  has  articles  on  subjects  of  special 
feminine  interest,  such  as  weddings  in  high  life,  the  coming 
fashions  in  dress,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  and  the  like.  The  successful  woman  journahat 
must  have  a certain  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
usages  of  good  society,  if  not  with  people  of  good  social 
standing,  quickness  of  observation,  a facile  graphic  pen, 
and  considerable  tact  and  aplomb  in  interviewing  celebri- 
ties. Some  successful  journalists  have  begun  as  clerks  in 
a newspaper  of&co,  others  by  writing  articles  on  subjects 
of  general  interest,  and  others  have  been  trained  for  the 
work.  [There  is  a School  of  Journalism  at  8 and  9 
Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.] 

TEACING  DRAWINGS.  Many  young  women  have 
recently  been  taken  on  at  the  Elswick  works  of  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  & Co.  At  the  Annual  Meeting,  190G,  one  of 
the  Directors  said,  in  regard  to  the  classes  for  lady  tracers, 
he  could  not  help  remarking  that,  so  long  as  women  would 
remember  that  they  were  ladies,  there  was  no  possible 
harm  in  their  going  into  the  workshops.  There  were 
many  things  their  delicate  fingers  could  do,  much  better 
than  the  coarser  fingers  of  men.  In  their  drawing  offices 
the  tracers  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  them.  Their 
neatness  was  phenomenal  and  they  got  through  their 
work  splendidly.  Tracing  in  the  drawing  ofiices  offered 
a nice  opening  to  many  young  ladies.  They  were  now 
taking  them  into  their  shops  at  Elswick.  Some  of 
them  were  under  his  charge.  And  he  tried  to  make  it 
a point  that  they  should  always  appear  neatly  and 
nicely  dressed,  for  he  was  persuaded  that  so  long  as 
young  ladies  paid  attention  to  their  appearance  they 
would  always  command  respect  from  the  other  sex. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  offers  a fairly  good  opening  to  an 
intelligent  woman,  with  artistic  taste,  and  sufficient  capital 
to  get  the  necessary  training.  The  Polytechnic,  Regent 
Street,  London,  offers  a professional  training  for  60  guineas, 
but  the  student  must  provide  her  own  studio  in  which  to 
practise.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  eater  into  an 


agreement,  if  possible,  with  a first-rate  photographer  in 
a provincial  town  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  training. 
There  is,  of  course,  a large  demand  for  women  to  touch  up 
photographs  and  to  act  as  attendants  in  connection  with 
a studio,  but  the  supply  is  still  greater  than  the  demand. 
The  pay  for  these  minor  appointments  ranges  from  15s. 
to  403.  a week. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  offers  a wide  and  remunerative 
field  of  labour  to  educated  women  of  good  physique.  The 
training  should  extend  over  at  least  two  years,  and  costs 
for  that  time  from  £60  to  £100,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
Living.  The  best  ages  for  training  are  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-five.  Salaries  vary : the  average  for  a residential 
post  in  a school  is  from  £40  to  £50 ; but  a really  clever 
teacher  has  little  difficulty  in  making  from  £160  to  £200 
a year ; whilst  those  v/ith  sufficient  capital  to  set  up  a 
gymnasium,  can  earn  from  £250  to  £350  a year.  For  a ILt 
of  training  institutions  consult  the  Englishwoman' a Year 
Book. 

DISPENSING  AND  PHARMACY.  Women  are  often 
employed  as  dispensers  in  hospitals  and  by  medical  men  ; 
and  there  is  a growing  tendency  to  employ  them  as  as- 
sistants in  chemists’  shops.  Properly  qualified  women 
earn  from  £G0  to  £100.  Only  those  who  hold  the  Certificate 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  eligible  for  the  better 
posts  ; and  the  cost  of  training  must  bo  put  down  at  about 
£200  in  all.  Candidates  for  registration  as  students  or 
apprentices  of  the  Society  must  have  passed  some  such 
examination  as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior  or  the 
London  Matriculation,  and  must  have  taken  Latin,  French 
(or  German),  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Euclid.  The  period 
of  apprcnticosliip  in  a hospital  or  to  a properly  qualified 
chemist  or  doctor  lasts  three  years,  and  the  premium  varies 
from  £15  to  £40  a year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  comes  the 
Minor  Examination  of  the  Society,  success  in  whirh 
qualifies  the  candidate  to  act  as  chemist  or  druggist. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  17  Blooms- 
bury Square,  W.O.)  would  furnish  the  names  of  lady 
chemists  who  take  pupils,  as  well  os  a list  of  examining 
bodies  whose  certificates  are  accepted  for  registration. 

N.B. — Further  particulars  of  most  of  the  above  openings 
for  women,  in  addition  to  others  not  hero  described,  cun 
be  found  in  the  works  already  mentioned  and  in  Op  ;? 
Doors  for  Women  Workers,  post  free  Is.,  from  the  office 
of  Women’s  EmpJof/mnit.  Journalism  as  an  opening  for 
women  is  discussed  in  Fress  Work  fvr  Women,  Is.  net, 
Upcott  GUI.  ' - — 
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HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE 

The  word  “ etiquette  ” Bimply  means  “ ticket,”  and  i.s 
the  “label”  attached  by  an  unwritten  convention  to  the 
best  observances  in  the  social  life  of  well-bred  people. 
The  principles  upon  which  it  rests  are  clear  and  few  in 
number.  They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

(1)  Chivalry  and  delicate  respect  towards  woman. 

(2)  Repugnance  towards  allowing  or  taking  a liberty. 

(3)  Opposition  to  unwelcome  obtrusion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  ungenial  reception  of  friendly  advances  by 
equals  in  the  social  grade,  on  the  other. 

(4)  Hatred  of  fussiness  and  promotion  of  easy  and 
natural  demeanour. 

(6)  Demand  for  reciprocity  in  favours  and  civilities 
conferred. 

(6)  Recognition  of  the  diflcrence  between  civility 
and  servility,  between  kindness  and  condescension. 

(7)  (And  this  runs  tlirough  the  whole  code  of  llngli.'^h 
etiquette)  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  at  all  eveuta  in  this 
country,  society  is  gi'aduated. 

From  principles  which  never  change,  let  us  turn  to  the 
rules  which  guide  most  of  the  practical  contacts  of  social 
life,  but  vary  with  the  fleeting  changes  of  fashion. 

I.  INTRODUCTIONS. 

Be  slow  in  giving  “ letters  of  introduction.”  By  giving 
them  you  tax  both  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  your 
friend.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  introduction  is  addressed 
is  in  a superior  station,  it  is  only  right  to  ask  his  permission 
before  sending  the  letter.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
from  early  intimacy  you  yourself  are  willing  to  overlook 
many  social  short-comings  in  an  old  acquaintance,  but  that 
does  not  justify  you  in  handing  on  to  another  one  who  has 
no  right  to  expect  indulgence  from  the  friend  of  a friend. 
The  letter  of  introduction  should  not  be  closed  and  should 
be  left  with  a card  without  asking  to  see  the  hostess,  who 
ought,  if  she  is  well  disposed,  to  issue  an  invitation  to 
dinner  or  an  “ At  Home.” 

But  apart  from  written  introductions,  the  rule  is  good 
for  general  observance  always  to  consult  the  wishes  of  both 
parties  before  the  introduction  is  made.  The  following 
rules  should  be  strictly  observed : — 

(1)  The  lower  in  rank  is  always  introduced  (”  pre- 
sented ” is  a more  courteous  word)  to  the  lugher. 

(2)  A gentleman  is  always  “ presented  ” to  a lady, 
never  the  reverse,  and  this  without  regard  to  ditlerence  of 
rank.  (Of  course  at  a ball,  it  would  be  futile  to  introduce 
a gentleman  to  a lady  unless  he  was  able  and  willing  to  be 
her  partner  in  a dance.) 

(3)  As  regards  introductions  between  gentlemen,  it 
is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  beyond  this  that  no  one 
should  imdertake  them  unless  he  is  sure  that  the  inti'o- 
duction  win  be  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

(4)  An  unmarried  lady  is  always  “ presented " «to 
a married  lady  unless  the  unmarried  is  superior  in  rank. 
The  ladies  so  introduced  simply  bow  and  make  some 
passing  remark.  There  is  no  need  to  shake  hands.  A 
lady’s  hand-shake  is  an  act  of  grace,  not  of  obligation,  to 
a gentleman  ; he  therefore  waits  after  introduction  for  her 
offered  hand. 

(5)  The  hostess  shakes  hands  with  all  guests  whether 
present  by  her  own  invitation,  or  brought  by  a personal 
friend. 

(6)  At  a dinner-party  it  is  customary  for  the  hostess 
to  present  the  gentleman  to  the  lady  whom  he  is  to  “ take 
down.” 

(7)  After  dinner  the  hostess  uses  her  own  discretion 


as  to  what  ladies  eLe  will  introduce  to  each  other  In  the 
drawing-rooDi. 

(8)  Geutleinen  continuing  at  the  table  over  ” the 
walnuts  and  the  wine  ” talk  to  each  other  without  intro- 
duction. 

(9)  In  afternoon  calls,  the  hostess  usas  her  own 
judgment  as  to  what  introductions  should  be  made,  and 
such  introductions  do  not  necessarily  involve  more  than 
a bowing  acquaintance  afh-rvvards,  (Recent  authorities 
eay  that  the  hostCKS  ahould  introduce  all  her  guests  to  each 
otlier). 

(10)  In  ball-rooms  the  real  ro^tponsibility  for  introduc- 
tions rests  much  more  with  chaperons  than  with  stewards, 
'liie  latter  can  only  intcrfiret  according  to  their  judgment 
the  advisability  of  intrc^uctions.  If  an  inlroductaon  is 
sought  by  a gentleman  he  is  bound  either  to  dance  or  at 
all  events  to  ahow  liie  usual  civilitii-s  of  tlie  tea-room  cr 
supi)er-room  to  tlie  lady  to  whom  he  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

II.  LEAVING  CARDS. 

1.  Ladies  govern  all  rules  respecting  the  leaving  of  e.anls, 
which  is  an  index  to  tlieir  choice  of  acquaintances,  or  their 
avowal  that  civility  has  Ls'en  shown  and  b expecte<i  in 
return.  A lady’s  card  should  bo  always  plain  in  type,  thin, 
unglazed,  ami  not  more  than  dj  inches  in  depth.  The 
address  should  be  down  in  the  left  hand  comer  an<l  the  name 
in  the  centre.  I.udies  junior  by  marriage  in  a family,  print 
their  husband’s  L'liristisn  name,  but  when  they  become  the 
senior  or  sole  survivors  ot  the  family,  they  change  “ Mrs. 
John  iSmitb  ” hito  “Mrs.  Smith.”  Young  ladiee  print 
their  names  under  their  mother’s  name,  if  she  is  alive; 
if  not  under  their  father’s  upon  a card  shaped  like  a lady’s 
card.  The  rules  for  leaving  cards  are  these  ; — 

(1)  A wife  IcavtT}  c.-irJs  of  her  husband  along  with 
her  own,  and  a daughter  her  fatlicr’s,  hut  a husband  can 
never  leave  bus  wife's  airds  nor  a father  his  daughter’s. 

(2)  In  large  cities  arrivers  intimate  tJieir  arrival  by 
leaving  cards  upon  friends  who  otherwise  might  net  know 
of  it. 

(3)  Ladies  leave  visiting  cards  jirrM-nallv  when 
walking,  not  by  servants  or  through  the  post  office.  But 
“At  Uome”  cards,  stating  dates  of  reception,  are  now 
sent  through  the  post. 

(4)  A married  lady  calling  alone  and  not  finding  the 
mistress  at  home  leaves  tliree  cards, — her  own  and  two  of 
her  husband’s.  Her  own  is  for  the  noistress,  and  her 
husband’s  for  both  master  and  mistress. 

(5)  “Is  iirs.  at  home  ? ” is  asked  at  the  door. 

If  she  is,  the  lady  caller  does  not  require  to  use  her  own  card, 
but  at  the  end  of  tlie  visit  she  silently  leaves  her  husband’s 
two  cards  on  the  hall  table,  if  he  is  not  calling  with  her.  If 
he  accompanies  her  and  both  the  master  and  mistress  are 
at  home  no  ceirds  are  left  at  all.  If  one  be  ” not  at  home.” 
a card  is  left  by  the  husband  upon  the  absentee.  At  a first 
visit  it  would  be  convenient,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  a card 
to  be  left  with  the  address. 

(6)  Turning  down  the  right  hand  comer  of  a card 
implies  that  the  daughters  of  the  house  visited  are  included 
in  the  call. 

(7)  In  leaving  cards  upon  a friend  who  is  the  ^est 
of  one  with  whom  you  are  quite  unacquainted,  there  is  no 
need  to  leave  a card  upon  the  hostess. 

(8)  Except  when  the  persons  called  upon  are  living 
in  hotels  it  is  ” bad  form  ” for  a visitor  to  write  their  names 
upon  the  card  left. 

2.  A person  not  “ to  the  manner  bom  ” is  sometimes 
uncertain  whether  a call  should  be  made  or  only  a card  be 
left.  As  a mle  calls  must  be  answered  by  calls  and  cards 
by  cards  within  a period  of  not  more  than  ten  days.  A 
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superior  may  return  a call  for  a card,  which  is  to  be  taken 
as  a compliment,  but  if  she  repay  a caU'with  a card,  the 
hint  is  obvious  that  she  does  not  want  to  “ improve  ” the 
acquaintance.  The  following  rules,  it  is  hop^  will  be 
found  useful : — 

(1)  Alter  the  following  entertainments  cards  should 
be  left  by  all  invited  (whether  present  or  not),  within 
a week  of  the  entertainment : balls,  receptions,  private 
theatricals,  amateur  concerts,  and  dinners.  Only  after 
dinner-parties  need  you  ask  if  the  hostess  is  “ at  home.’* 
In  the  other  cases  leaving  cards  is  sufiBcient. 

(2)  Residents  in  country  districts  call  upon  new- 
comers, not  as  in  India  where  the  new-comer  calis  upon 
the  residents.  The  rule  of  “ call  for  call,”  and  **  card 
for  card”  applies  here  as  in  (1),  and  its  breach  has  the  same 
significance. 

(3)  Cards  to  “inquire”  after  friends  who  are  ill  are 
left  in  person,  (more  recently  after  child-birth,  by  servants), 
and  bear  simply  the  words  “ To  inquire  after  Mrs.  Blank.” 
In  the  stage  of  convalescence  there  comes  in  return  an 
ordinary  visiting  card,  with  the  words  written  above  the 
name  “ With  thanks  for  kind  enquiries,”  which  indicates 
that  the  hostess  can  now  see  company. 

(4)  “ P.  P.  C.”  (Pour  'prendre  congi, — in  order  to  take 
leave)  cards  should  be  left  in  person  or  by  servants  (not  by 
post)  within  ten  days  of  departure  if  the  absence  is  to  last 
two  or  three  months.  (This  rule  has  been  lately  relaxed  as 
regards  postal  delivery). 

(6)  A lady  making  a purely  business  call  upon  a lady 
or  gentleman  gives  her  card  to  the  servant  to  be  taken  to 
his  master  or  mistress,  but  only  on  these  occasions. 

3.  Gentlemen  have  certain  rules  of  their  own  to  observe 
in  regard  to  making  calls  and  leaving  cards.  A gentleman’s 
card  should  be  thin,  unglazed,  the  inscription  in  plain 
English  copper-plate  with  no  flourishes  after  the  manner 
of  the  Continent  and  America.  Titles  of  persons  of  rank 
and  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  never  preceded  by  the 
definite  article  nor  by  adjectives  such  as  “Most  Noble,’’ 
“Right Honourable,’’  “Right  Reverend,”  “Venerable;”  nor 
do  men  with  degrees  or  scientific  or  legal  distinctions  attach 
them  to  their  names  on  their  visiting  cards.  Thus  correct 
use  gives  simply  “ Duke  of  Newcastle,”  “Bishop  of  London,” 
“ Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  ; ” “ Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,” 

“ Reverend  Dr.  Cooper.”  An  “ Honourable  ” drops  the 
word  on  his  card  and  is  plain  “ Mr.  Gordon.”  An  oihcer  in 
the  navy  adds  R.N.,  or  R.I.M.  (Royal  Indian  Marine), 
after  his  name  but  no  King’s  Counsel,  Meniber  of  Parlia- 
ment or  Doctors  of  whatever  faculty  add  K.C.,  M.P.,  LL.D., 
D.D.  to  their  card-name.  Baronets  and  Knights  until 
recently  were  simply  “ Sir  Charles  Forbes,”  “Sir  William 
Mac  Gregor,”  without  Bart,  or  Kt,,  but  since  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  instruction  that  Baronets  attending  Court 
should  have  their  rank  of  Baronet  on  their  cards,  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  indicate  their  rank  on  their  printed 
visiting-cards.  Officers  in  the  army  have  the  name  of  their 
club  down  in  the  left-hand  corner  and  the  name  of  their 
regiment  down  in  the  right-hand  corner. 

(1)  In  calling  upon  married  people  a gentleman  leaves 
two  cards,  one  for  the  mistress  and  the  other  for  the  master. 

(2)  A.  gentleman  should  not  turn  down  the  corner  of 
his  card  (see  Rule  6 in  rules  for  Ladies  Card-leaving.)  His 
call  is  upon  the  host  and  hostess,  and  not  upon  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house. 

(3)  Calls  are  not  made  nor  cards  left  by  a gentleman 
upon  new  acquaintances,  however  pleasant  they  may  have 
been  to  him  at  a dinner  or  ball  in  another  person’s  house, 
without  a clear  intimation  from  the  lady  that  a call  at  her 
house  would  be  agreeable  to  her. 

(4)  The  same  rules  apply  to  gentlemen  as  to  ladies 
with  regard  to  leaving  car(6  after  entertainments.  See 
Rule  (1)  near  top  of  page. 

(6)  Bachelors  call  upon  bachelors  after  receiving 
hospitality,  unless  they  are  upon  such  intimate  footing  as 
to  dispense  with  ceremony. 

N.B. — Wedding  Cards  and  Memorial  Cards  are  no  longer 
fashionable. 

III.  PAYING  CALLS. 

Certain  calls  are  obligatory,  e.g.,  A formal  call  by  you 
and  a return-caU  by  the  person  called  upon  is  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  your  inviting  him  or  her  to  your  house. 
Galls  are  of  different  categories,  principally  these : calls  of 
congratulation,  calls  of  condolence,  and  cafi^  of  courtesy. 

1.  A call  of  congratulation  is  made  npon  a bride  shortly 
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after  entering  her  new  home.  This  is  something  more  than 
a ceremonial  civility  and  implies  that  you  are  prepared  to 
continue  her  in,  or  admit  her  into,  the  circle  of  your  friends. 
You  have,  of  course,  already  called  upon  her  parents  when 
the  engagement  was  announced  and  after  the  marriage 
has  taken  place.  Then  again,  on  the  birth  of  a child  you 
call  to  “ enquire  after  mother  and  child,”  leaving  cards 
with  your  sympathetic  enquiries. 

2.  CondoLenc^e  is  first  expressed  by  a letter  of  sympathy 
bearing  a narrow  black  rim  in  case  of  a death-  You  do 
not  need  to  make  your  personal  call  until  a card  has  come 
from  the  mourners  “ returning  thanks  for  kind  sympathy.” 

3.  We  now  come  to  calls  of  courtesy  or  general  calls. 
These  are  paid  between  the  hours  of  3 and  6 p.m.,  to  allow 
the  luncheon  to  be  well  over  and  preparation  for  dinner 
to  be  easily  arranged.  A few  hints  may  here  be  serviceable  : 

(1)  Visitors  should  never  prolong  their  call  beyond 
a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  if  they  wish  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  having  inflicted  “ a visitation.” 

(2)  The  hostess  rises  to  receive  her  visitors  and 
advances  a few  paces,  but  the  other  ladies  present  remain 
seated.  (Gentlemen  rise  at  each  new  arrival.)  The 
hostess  places  each  new-comer  as  near  as  possible  to  her 
own  chair,  and  introduces  them  to  those  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  promote  conversation.  When  they 
rise  as  about  to  leave  she  rings  the  bell,  and  the  host,  if  he 
be  present,  hands  the  departing  lady  down  stairs  to  her 
carriage,  and  bids  her  “good  bye,”  (not  “good  moming.”) 
at  her  carriage  door. 

(3)  Formerly  a gentleman,  when  paying  a formal  call, 
took  his  hat  and  stick  into  the  drawing-room,  but  now  it 
is  more  usual  to  leave  them  in  the  hall.  When  gentlemen 
wear  gloves,  they  can  take  them  oil  or  keep  them  on  as 
they  please. 

(4)  As  regards  refreshments  nothing  more  at  ordinary 
“ At  Homes  ” is  required  than  tea,  (which  the  hostess  pours 
out  herself),  plain  bread  and  batter,  cakes,  scones,  and 
thinly  cut  sandwiches  of  patt  de  foie  gras,  Ac.,  Ac,  On 
“ big  days  ’’refreshments  %vill  be  served  in  the  dining-room, 
when  claret  cup,  coflee,  Ac.,  may  be  given. 

IV.  VISITING. 

1.  In  paying  visits  to  a country  house  your  task  is  now 
easier  than  of  yore  in  deciding  the  length  of  your  visit. 
Your  hostess  generally  specifies  the  time  for  which  the 
invitation  is  inteuded,  and  this  is  no  proof  of  scant  hospital- 
ity. Necessarily  the  number  of  bedrooms  is  limited,  and 
if  a succession  of  visitors  is  expected  your  room  will  be 
required  for  the  next  visitor.  ^lake  your  arrangements, 
therefore,  rigidly  with  this  in  view.  Consult  Bradshaw 
beforehand,  as  to  the  time  of  your  train  for  departure  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  hanging  on  in  hopes  of  an  extended 
invitation.  Young  ladies,  especially,  are  prone  to  jump 
at  some  such  civil  phrase  as  “ Don’t  you  think  you  oouid 
spare  us  a few  days  longer  ? ” which  often  is  a Jacon  ds 
parler  and  nothing  more.  Of  course  there  may  be  CAsea 
when  there  is  no  pressure  for  accommodation,  and  where, 
perhaps,  the  solitude  of  your  hostess  would  make  an 
intimate  lady-friend’s  extension  of  visit  a real  kindness. 
But  thb  must  bo  clear  beyond  dispute  before  you  agree  to 
go  beyond  the  letter  of  your  invitation.  There  is  alwayy 
a risk  of  outstaying  yoiur  welcome.  Sad  indeed  would  it 
be  if  it  happened  to  you  as  to  the  visitor  of  whom  the  old 
Scotch  lady  said  to  the  cook  in  his  hearing  : “ Jane,  bile  an 
extra  egg  for  Jlr.  Brown’s  breakfast  the  morn,  for  he  is 
gaun  to  traivel.”  Such  a violent  hint  as  this  did  he  require 
before  packing  up  to  be  off  ! 

2.  During  your  stay  you  will  generally  find  the  morning 
hours  free.  Breakfast  and  luncheon  are  “ moveable 
feasts,”  and  sometimes  prolonged  ones.  It  is,  however, 
always  well  to  ascertain  casually  from  the  hostess  before 
saying  “ good  night,”  whether  she  has  any  plans  in  which 
she  wishes  you  to  share  next  day.  There  may  be  a drive 
to  a neighbouring  ruin,  or  a pic-nic,  &o.,  in  which  swne  or 
all  the  guests  are  wished  to  take  part,  and  it  would  be  un- 
mannerly in  you  to  absent  yourself  for  some  private 
pleasure.  If  there^be  no  “ plans  ” for  the  morning-hoip. 
you  can  breakfast  and  take  luncheon  at  any  time  during 
which  the  meals  are  running  (9-10;  1.30-2.30)  helping 
yourself  from  the  sideboard  and  sitting  down  in  any  vacant 
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place.  If  you  are  a Bshermaa  or  skebchcr,  you  can  always 
get  sandwiches  from  the  kitchen  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  returning  for  luncheon. 

3.  On  no  account,  however,  must  you  fail  to  appear  in 
the  drawing-rpom  in  proper  attire  at  the  hour  prescribed 
preparatory  to  going  down  to  dinner.  Some  people  are 
culpably  lax  in  this  elementary  courtesy  with  the  result 
of  infuriating  the  cook,  unnerving  the  hostess  and  angering 
all  their  hungry  fellow-guests. 

4.  Try  to  make  your  host  and  hostess  feel  that  you  are 
enjoying  yourself.  “Nil  adrnirari  ” is  a wretched  tone  of 
mind  to  exhibit.  Without  violating  truth  in  the  slightest 
degree,  you  can  always  fix  upon  something  in  the  house, 
grounds  or  neigh bouihood  which  has  given  you  pleasure. 
And  to  hoar  this  moderately  cxp/cased  gives  pleasure  to 
your  entertainers. 

6.  Spare  the  servants  unnecessary  trouble  by  not 
ringing  your  bell  upon  every  slight  occasion,  and  reward 
them  suitably  upon  your  departure.  Hut  here  comes  a 
painful  question  : “ What  shall  I give  in  the  way  of  “ tips  ” 
or  gratuities  {“  vails  ” was  the  old  word)  to  the  servants 
in  my  host’s  house,  and  to  which  of  tliem  ? “ Well,  wo 
are  not  all  millionaires  nor  the  guests  of  Dukes.  It  would 
be  a real  convenience  if  there  could  be,  as  in  Holland,  a well 
recognised  tariff  by  which  thLs  melancholy  business  could 
bs  regulated  for  ordinary  mortals.  Of  course,  something 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  your  host  and  the  length  of 
your  visit,  but  to  judge  by  the  countenauco  of  scrvanis, 
Q short  visit  does  not  im{)ly  a material  reduction  in  the 
gratuity  expected.  A week  or  a “ week-end  ” is  j^retty 
much  the  same.  Only  general  rules  can  be  laid  dow  n. 

(1)  l^'rom  young  girls  little  is  expected. 

(2)  From  sportsmen  gold  is  c/c  rif/eitr ; any  default 
will  be  visited  next  season  by  the  gamekeeper’s  relcgaiiou 
of  you  to  an  impossible  place  in  the  hcUltie. 

(3)  Fees  to  butler's  range  from  five  shillings  to  a 
sovereign.  The  servant  who  “ valets  ” yon  always  exi'CCt.- 
a special  “tip.”  Half-a-crown  is  the  usual  gratuity  given 
to  a coachman,  and  oven  a young  lady  “remembers"  tlie 
dehtr  who  diives  her  to  and  from  the  station.  She  is 
generally  exempt  however  from  giving  tips  to  other  men- 
servants. 

(4)  If  no  men  servants  arc  kept  in  the  house,  the 
parlour  maid  first  and  the  honsemaid  second  expect  a 
gratuity.  Tliis  may  be  five  shillings  in  the  first  instance 
and  haif-a-crow'n  in  the  secoud. 

N.B. — Many  men  escape  the  difliculty  of  partition  by 
giving  a pound  or  two  to  the  head  servant  and  asking  him 
tc  distribute  it  among  the  claimants.  lie  is  sure  not  to 
forget  himself  in  dividing  the  spoil. 

V.  WEDDINGS. 

There  is  great  improvement  within  cur  own  recollection 
as  tc  the  conduct  of  weddings,  and  this  improvement  is 
cot  limited  to  “ society  ’’  weddings.  The  general  raising 
of  church  tone  since  1833  has  alfectod  the  ceremonial  of 
matrimony  as  of  everything  else. 

1.  The  earliest  to  arrive  is  the  bridegroom,  anxious,  we 
suppose,  to  prove  that  he  is  no  “ laggard  in  love.”  With 
him  comes  the  “ best  man,”  and  they  stand  together  below 
the  chancel  steps,  or  in  some  churches  kneel  at  a “ prie 
Dieu,”  until  shortly  before  the  bride’s  arrival.  The  brides- 
maids assemble  in  the  church  porch,  or  inside  the  church 
near  the  west  door,  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  waiting 
for  the  bride’s  arrival  and  ready  to  “ fall  in  ” behind  her. 
If  the  wedding  is  a choral  one,  the  choir  and  clergy  march 
in  silence  to  the  west  end,  and  are  ready  at  a signal  agreed 
upon  with  the  organist  to  strike  up  the  processional  hymn. 
The  guests  have  meanwhile  been  shown  to  their  seats  by 
“ gentlemen- ushers  ” who  ascertain  from  each  of  them 
whether  they  are  friends  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom,  and 
assign  their  place  accordingly,  so  that  they  axe  sure  to  find 
themselves  among  acquaintances. 

2.  The  bride  enters  the  church  leaning  on  the  right  arm 
of  her  father  or  guardian,  and  follows  the  choir  to  the  chancel 
step,  the  bridesmaids,  two  and  two,  following  her.  The 
bridegroom  takes  his  place  at  her  right  side  with  the  **  best 
man  ” standing  behind  him.  He  neither  embraces  nor 
shakes  hands  with  the  bride  but  simply  bows  to  her.  The 


father  stands  at  the  bride’s  left  hand.  Her  mother  tits  in 
the  front  seat  with  the  neartat  relatives. 

3.  And  now  the  service  begins.  At  the  question  “ Who 
giveth  this  woman,  Ac.,”  the  lather  hows  to  the  clergyman, 
and  stepping  in  frnnt  of  the  couple,  joins  their  right  hands 
together,  and  then  goes  Lack  to  liis  place.  Now  u the  time 
for  the  gloves  of  the  bride  to  be  h .nded  With  her  bouquet 
to  the  care  of  the  chief  bridi  -'n aid,  who  lu  iils  them  to  the 
end  of  the  service.  The  Lndegroom  should  uuglove  as 
soon  as  the  service  b'giiLS.  It  always  creates  an  awkward 
pause  if  the  bridegroom  has  to  hunt  in  his  pcK-ki-U  for  tho 
ring.  He  should  have  if  ready  wl.en  n-quire-l  bv  tua 
prii'st  to  place  it  upon  the  book.  After  the  l.r.^t  blessing, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  alor;'  follow  tho  priest  to  the 
alt.ir,  tho  others  remaining  at  tireir  stations,  not  ehuttiag 
together,  but  reverently  joining  in  the  h-  rvie>-. 

4.  WhenaJl  is  finiih<’d,tho  bride,  homing  on  h'-rhushar,  1’ ' 

left  arm,  and  the  prineipal  relation.''  and  fii<  rid'*,  go  to  thi 
vestry  to  bign  th'-  Look  and  give  eongratulations.  'I  h.i 
fee  to  the  eh  rgvman  l.ould  m ver  be  given  un.  i-vered  Ly 
an  env'dope.  'i  he  l ori  - t n.od  - is  m!<  ntly  to  it  cn 

the  VI  try  table  with  uu  in  ejij  t i.n  on  tho  ••nvli  pe  “ H<  v. 
Dr.  Sruilh,  with  thanks  and  ' ■riijilju’- n; Its  amount 
varii  >,  liut  in  fashioiMLle  wd  i,  always  largt-i’,  m 

ex>  1 •■t“leg.!f<i  On  .y '.''.I 'ig 'lu'r^n  t li<*  < iiurr  li,  1 0*1 
bride  takes  her  hii ‘band’-'  Ii  arm.  • .<  ii  ;.-'i  gi,iMng  tii  :r 
frietid-i  w ;ta  u smi'  • or  n<  • !,  t o ani  - tt.lioiv  two  ai  d 
t .VO,  and  th'  r.  the  bride’H  la.  ''a  r.  '1  h"  " b’  -t  ni an  ” w a:t-i 
till  the  l.iat  to  .‘■'•e  I I r\  le  ..ly  i to  lli<  dr  earriagea.  Tho 
Hisln  p of  London  h s iat.  N < d- wiii' d the  eu'-to-a  of 
t’.T'ow.  ,g  riv  or  < tti  in  ti  ■ . hui.-h  jx  t'  ii  or  within  ti... 
ra'lii.  - at  tin-  w.  -f  end.  i -ibii-  i '.h-  will  approve  iho 
bi.';h.q»’s  a.  tiou  and  g-'V  . th -.'aa-' V'"i  a*  co.-dingly. 

VI.  RECEPTION  APTER  THE  WEDDING. 

Ti  e old-fashion  <1  w Iding-l  ' n.l.{a.st  w.th  Iii-': 
roiiiini.- < nc'  - i.s  now  a thina  i-i  tl.  - p.  -r.  Tin*  ab<jLfivri 
of  t:;  ■ t om|>ul  c -y  aiit  '-n*M*a  • I' i ration  ..f  holy  n.atri- 
nioMv  iafroduc.  d.  u n-av  era  in  i.  am  ig'-  !•  -ti\  it  • s. 

:.  Invit.  ti.  a-  i r.-  h ind  iij  on  .an  “At  Home”  card 

or  silv  "-('dg'  1 n 'to  paper,  I'  clays  !>•  fore  the 

Cl . -inony,  in  th*  f- I’.  nv. r fornim a : “ .'.nd  Mrs.  Jones 

r<  ..]Ui  st  the  ple  .aure  cjf  Mr.  and  .'.irs.  .''^mith's  (.’ompary  at 
tlio  iiioiriago  of  their  d.iuuht  r l.tL'-l  with  Mr.  ]I<:;r;,’ 
Brown,  at  2 p.m.,  on  June  loth,  .A  St.  Harnalias',  rimiio", 
and  .afterwards  at  No.  3 Knton  Square.  It.S.V.P.”  Arcep- 
tanta  send  a pr  -out  to  th"  bride  accompanied  by  a vNitieg 
card  upon  wbieh  is  writt-n,  “ With  Hocid  Wi-hes,”  or  somu 

such  kind  words.  Tlieso  pre  ent ; are  ;dl  di-pl  lyed  with 

card  attached  in  one  room  with  plenty  of  ci.''<  uluting  space. 

2.  The  cefrt  aliments  consht  .rd  Ua  and  cofie  , vandw  icLes 
of  all  kinds,  rolled  bread  and  butter,  cake.s,  aspic  jellies, 
chicken  and  game.  C'hampagno  is  always  provided,  rmd 
is  handed  round  by  the  waiters.  The  buffet  is  placed  at 
tho  top  of  the  room  denuded  of  furniture,  or  along  oae  side 
with  servants  behind  to  pour  out.  The  wedding-cake 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  buffet  surrounded  by  while 
flowers  upon  a white  satin  or  crepe  table-spread  embroidered 
with  silver. 

3.  The  guests  are  received  with  a handshake  by  the 
hostess,  who  stands  close  to  the  drawing-room  door.  They 
say  their  words  of  congratulation  and  then  seek  out  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  by  the  fire-place,  utter  kind  words 
and  go  to  inspect  the  presents.  All  then  adjourn  to  the 
tea-room  in  the  following  order : Bride  and  bridegroom, 
bride’s  father  with  bridegroom’s  mother,  bridegroom’s 
father  with  bride’s  mother,  best  man  with  chief  bridesmaid, 
the  remainder  cf  the  bridal  party.  Then  follow  “ all 
and  sundry  ” without  prescribed  order  cf  precedency. 

4.  With  glass  of  champagne  in  hand,  the  officiating 
clergyman,  or  some  old  friend  of  the  family,  briefly  propose.s 
the  healt’u  of  the  happy  couple,  the  bridegr  oom  replies  and 
the  bride  cuts  the  c^e,  a small  portion  of  which  is  handed 
by  the  butler  to  each  guest,  and  no  one  must  decline  receiv- 
ing it.  The  bride  then  retires  to  change  her  dr  ess  and  leaves 
the  house  for  her  marriage  tour  amid  sho'svers  of  rice. 
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VII.  INVITATION  TO  DINNEE. 

1.  The  mode  of  reply  to  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  j 
governed  by  the  mode  of  invitation.  To  a formal  invitation 
tlie  reply  wiU  take  this  form  : “ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  accept 
with  pleasure  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews 

to  dinner  on of at  8 p.m.”  (The  day  and  hour 

are  repeated  in  the  acceptance  to  prevent  mistake).  What-  | 
over  the  style  of  invitation  the  answer  should  be  prompt,  j 
and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  inability  to  be  present  | 
(never  except  for  the  gravest  reasons,  e.g.,  family  affliction,  j 
illness,  or  a royal  “ command  ”)  should  be  intimated  at  i 
once.  If  one  of  an  invited  couple  is  obliged  to  withdraw,  • 
it  should  be  left  to  the  hostess  to  say  whether  she  desires  . 
the  presence  of  the  other.  As  the  hostess  never  asks  any-  j 
one  but  a friend  to  fill  up  a blank  (“  the  young  man  from  i 
Whiteley’s  ” excepted),  it  is  best  for  the  stop-gap  good- 
naturedly  to  accept,  but  the  hostess  ought  verbally  to 
acknowledge  the  compliance  as  a favour. 

2.  The  time  of  arrival  should  not  be  more  than  5,  oi:  at 
the  most  10  minutes,  after  the  hour  named.  Husband  and 
wife  do  not  now  enter  the  drawing-room  arm-in-arm,  but 
the  lady  goes  a little  in  front,  and  both  make  their  way  at 
once  to  shake  hands  with  the  hostess  and  then  with  the  host, 
v/ithout  looking  right  or  left  to  salute  other  fiiends.  This 
imperative  duty  having  been  performed,  the  lady  visitor 
takes  a seat,  but  the  gentleman  remains  standing  and 
converses  with  any  one  he  knows.  The  only  introductions 
made  are  those  between  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  will  go 
down  to  dinner  together.  The  gentleman  bows  to  lus 
partner,  but  does  not  shake  hands,  and  makes  small  talk 
until  the  announcement  of  dinner.  When  the  move  to  the 
dining-room  is  made,  the  gentlemen  offer  the  ladies  the 
right  arm  (because  the  lady  will  sit  on  their  right  side  at 
table),  the  order  of  precedency  being  indicated  by  a nod 
, from  the  hostess. 

3.  The  following  remarks  refer  to  the  usual  observances 
at  table : — (1)  The  guests  unfold  their  serviettes  and  place 
them  across  the  knee,  not  like  foreigners  w'ho  fix  them 
inside  their  collar.  The  little  nosegay  inside  the  serviette 
makes  a buttonhole.  (2)  The  menu  card  is  glanced  at, 
not  deeply  studied,  for  conversation,  however  light,  must 
fiow  on  uninterruptedly.  The  gentleman’s  first  duty  is  to 
talk  to  the  lady  he  “ took  down,”  but  if  during  dinner  she 
is  briefly  conversing  with  the  gentleman  on  her  right,  he 
may  tails  without  introduction  to  the  lady  on  his  left. 

(3)  Should  the  cai-ving  be  done  in  the  old  English  fashion 
at  the  table,  an  opportunity  is  presented  for  one  of  tho 
gentlemen  who  flank  the  hostess  to  offer  his  services.  This 
should  never  be  done  by  an  inefficient  carver,  nor  should 
a carver  ever  stand  up  to  perform  his  task,  how'ever  difficult. 
Bad  carving  tortures  the  heart  of  the  smiling  hostess  and 
leaves  the  dish  unsightly.  (4)  Three  or  four  w'iue  glasses 
stand  at  the  right  hand  of  each  guest  with  a square  of  bread 
(intended  to  bo  broken,  not  cut)  on  the  left.  The  small 
tumbler  or  the  wide-cupped  glass  is  for  champagne,  the 
ruby-coloured  glass  is  for  hock,  the  smallest  for  sheriy 
and  the  green  one  for  claret.  Sherry  is  offered  with  soup, 
champagne  with  the  first  entr6e,  and  then  thi-oughout  the 
dinner.  Mock  or  chablis  is  ofi'ored  with  fish,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  partake  of  all  or  any  of  these.  Some  people 
limit  themselves  to  claret  or  whiskey  and  soda,  and  others 
to  plain  water.  Syphons  of  Apollinaris,  soda  water, 
lemonade,  &c.,  stand  on  tho  side-board,  and  liqueurs 
(Ohartreuse,  brandy,  Kiimmel,  benedictine,  &c.)  are  ofliered 
after  ice-pudding. 

4.  Tho  following  hints  are  offered  to  the  very  few  wffio 
may  need  them  : — 

(1)  Knives  and  forks  are  arranged  in  a fixed  order. 
The  table  spoon  is  for  soup,  which  must  be  eaten  (need  we 
say  noiselessly  ? ) from  the  side  near  the  point.  The  fish 
knife  and  fork  are  placed  outside  the  others  ready  for 
eating  tho  fish  which  follows  tho  soup. 

(2)  In  helping  yourself  to  dishes  handed  round,  act 
quickly,  aud  have  regard  to  the  wants  of  others,  neither 
taking  a miscroscopic  portion  nor  a huge  one.  Never 
take  two  helpings  of  soup  or  fish  even  if  asked,  nor  a large 
quantity  of  sauce.  If  you  want  a second  supply  of  tho  joint. 


leave  your  knife  and  fork  upon  plate  when  sending  U to 
the  carver. 

(3)  Aim  at  noiselessne^  both  as  regards  eating, 
drinking,  breathing,  and  every  other  possible  source  of 
disagreeable  sound.  Do  not  speak  or  drink  with  food  in 
your  mouth.  Keep  the  moustache  free  from  traces  of 
soup,  and  use  only  the  serviette  in  wiping  the  mouth 

(4)  Eat  ciirry  with  spoon  and  fork ; sweet  breads 
and  vegetable  entr6e3  with  fork  alone,  holding  it  in  the 
right  hand ; oysters  served  on  the  shell  with  a fish  knife 
and  fork ; fish  rissoles  and  fish  hors-d’mavres  with  fsh 
fork  only  ; salads  with  knife  and  fork. 

(5)  Never  use  knife  or  spoon  if  a fork  will  do.  With 
ice  pudding  or  ices  use  a small  spoon. 

VIU.  FUNERALS  AND  MOURNING. 

1.  After  a death  write  to  all  relations  and  intimate 
friends  on  a black-edged  sheet  of  good  note-paper  a simple 
notice  oi  the  event.  At  the  same  time  a communicatica 
should  be  sent  to  certain  daily  newspapers  and  to  such 
weekly  journals  (e.g.,  “ The  Guardian  ”or  “ The  Army  and 
Mavy  Gazette  ”)  as  circulate  among  friends  of  the  deceased. 
In  the  case  of  a returned  colonial  the  words  are  often  added  : 
“ Australian,  Canadian,  or  New  Zealand  papers  please 
copy.” 

2.  Invitations  to  the  funeral  follow  in  a day  or  two: 
“ The  family  of  the  late  ....  request  the  honour 

of  your  presence  at  his  funeral  on at  3 p.m.,”  Ac,  (signed 

by  the  male  head  of  the  house). 

3.  The  dress  of  the  chief  mourners  Ls.  for  ladies,  woollen 
materials  trimmed  with  crape:  and,  for  gentlemen,  black 
suits  and  ties,  black  gloves,  and  a plain  black  hat-band. 

4.  Friends  send  their  cards  after  the  funeral  with 
kind  enquiries,”  and  in  due  time  a printed  card  in  return 
comes  ‘‘  with  thanks  for  kin<l  enquiries.” 

o.  Widows  do  not  now  universally  wear  “ the  widow’s 
cap  ” v.'hich  used  to  be  obligatory  for  a twdvemonth,  but 
for  this  period  they  wear  their  “ woods  ” generally  as 
follows  : crape  dress,  large  black  silk  clooik,  crajje  bonne: 
and  veil,  plain  mu.slin  colhir  aud  broad  cuiTs. 

6.  “ Deep  mourning  ” is  considered  to  be  woollen 
fabrics  and  crape,  tho  crane  covering  the  dre.ss  completely 
for  the  first  year.  Even  diamonds  may  now  be  worn  with 
deep  mouiuing.  “ Second  mourning  ” is  dull  black  silk 
or  cashmere,  with  or  without  crape.  ‘‘  Half  mourning  ” 
is  black  and  white.  “ Complimentary  mourning  ” black 
without  crape. 

7.  Time  of  wearing  mourning  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  For  a uije,  the  widower  should  wear  mourning 
for  two  vears. 

(2)  For  a husband,  the  widow  should  wear  deep 
mourning  for  tlie  first  year,  the  crape  being  gradually 
reduced  daring  the  next  uine  months,  aud  plain  black  for 
the  remaining  three. 

(3)  For  a parc/i!,  twelve  months,  plain  black  being 
worn  all  tho  time. 

(4)  For  a child,  the  same  as  for  a parent. 

(5)  For  a brother,  or  sister,  six  months — halt  mourning 
during  the  last  month. 

(6)  For  a graml-parcnt  nine  months. 

(7)  For  an  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  or  niece,  three  months. 

(S)  For  a first  cou.sin,  six  weeks. 

N.B.  A wife  “ mourns  ” for  her  husband’s  relations 
as  for  her  own,  the  same  rule  applying  to  tlie  husband. 
Mourning  rings  and  memoriid  cards  are  out  of  fashion. 


HINTS  ON  ENTERTAINING. 

I.  JUVENILE  PARTIES. 

1.  The  best  time  for  these  is  winter,  when  the  roaring 
fire  inside  and  the  Christmas  evergreens  still  decking  the 
apartments,  with  the  mistletoe  in  its  time-honoiu'ed  central 
position,  seem  to  usher  the  young  baud  into  a new  world 
after  tramping  tlirough  the  snow  or  having  their  blood 
sent  pulsing  through  their  veins  by  the  sharp  air  outside. 
Tho  hostess  knows  that  not  one  hlasii  guest  will  bo  found 
to-night ; no  mock  thanks  for  all  her  trouble  and  pains ; 
but  genuine  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  both  seniors  and 
juniors.  Tho  invitations  on  ‘1  At  Home  ” canis  should  bo 
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written  by  the  chiMrcii  of  the  house,  and  the  “ play»name  ” 
(“Billy”  and  ‘‘Molly”),  without  surname,  is  suflicient 
among  intimates.  “ Master,”  “ Miss  ” are  used  for  new 
or  distant  acquaintances.  The  receivers  are  the  children 
themselves,  the  mother  standing  in  the  background. 

2.  When  all  ju’o  aasembled  and  have  taken  off  their 
“things,”  the  imf)aticnt  guests,  led  by  the  eldest  boy  of  the 
house  and  the  little  girl  whom  he  chooses  for  his  |>artn<'r, 
form  a procession  to  the  tea-room,  where  the  table  should  bo 
radiant  with  bright  colours,  preferably  jiink  for  the  shades, 
candles  and  sweetmeats.  Homely  things  (notwithstanding 
the  doctor’s  warnings)  must  for  this  or-casion  1ki  eschewe^l, 
and  all  that  can  tempt  tins  e3’o  as  well  as  the  apjKtito  be 
exhibited  in  profusion.  Care  must  bo  taken  that  there  is 
enough  for  everybrsly,  for  children  love  ” a goo<l  feed.” 
The  children’s  tea-tablo  is  j)resiiled  ov<  r by  the  eldrjst  daugh- 
ter of  the  house,  or  tlio  governess  or  some  lady  who  acts  as 
lieutenant  for  the  mistress.  The  ” up-growns  ” are 
simult.aneously  at  tea  in  another  room  servd  t»y  servants 
from  behind  the  buffet,  the  gentlemen  waiting  on  the 
ladies.  The  hostess  meanwhile  is  “ here,  there,  and  ever^’- 
where,”  but  her  prime  duty  is  to  the  children. 

3.  Games  should  bo  under  the  charge  of  a sprightly 
young  lady,  who  knows  a number  of  games,  shows  how 
they  o\ight  to  bo  j)layfd,  and  p'Tcmptorily  insists  on  the 
order  in  which  they  shall  bo  jdaved.  A whimsical  youth 
who  intcrtorcs  with  her  directions  must  bo  ignore<l.  No 
time  should  be  wasted  between  one  game  and  anoth'-r. 
“Musical  Chairs,”  “ Brother  I’m  Bobbed”  (esjiecially  with 
boys),  “ General  Post,”  “ Blind  Man’s  Buff,”  ” Puss  in  the 
Corner,”  are  always  favourites.  Por  a simple  danee-gamo 
nothing  beats  “The  Mullin  Man.”  Movemcmt  is  the 
grand  secret  of  entertaining  chililren.  The  " Oiristmas 
Tree”  is  a somewhat  costly  busincKs  if  the  children  ati- 
above  the  ordinary  class.  Most  children  love  darn  ing, 
especially  a polka,  an  e.a.sv  wnltr,  and  ” Sir  linger  di* 
Goverley.”  In  Scotland  there  are  few,  however  young,  who 
cannot  acquit  themselves  creditably  in  the  ” Highland 
Schottische  ” or  a reel. 

4.  Before  leaving,  lemonade  or  claret  cup,  sandwiches 
and  cakes  arc  servetl. 

II.  GARDEN  PARTIES. 

1.  Invitations  are  sent  on  a largo  square  ” .\t  Home” 
card  in  the  name  of  the  hostess  about  three  weeks  before 
the  appointed  day.  After  the  name  of  the  guest,  ndil 
“ and  party,”  and  in  one  corner  write  ” tennis,”  archery,” 
Ac.  The  hours  (3.30-7)  should  nbo  l)e  ppccitied.  No 
thought  of  difference  of  age  neeil  restrict  3'our  freedom  of 
invitation ; for  okl,  middle-aged,  nml  even  children  enjoy 
the  bright  afternoon  on  the  lawn  in  Augvist  or  September, 
which  are  the  favourite  months  for  garden  parties. 
“ Weather  permitting  ” is  not  often  written  on  the  card, 
and  the  guests  are  expected  to  come  notwit h-standing  a few 
showers,  and  unless  there  is  a “ regular  down-pour  ” of 
rain.  Of  course  the  reception-rooms  inside  the  house  will 
in  the  latter  case  take  the  place  of  the  lawn  for  the  gathering. 

2.  The  lawn  should  bo  closely  mowm  and  present  the 
trim  appearance  which  is  never  seen  out  of  our  own  country'. 
A few  tents  with  bright  coverings,  or  flag  decorations  are 
put  up  here  and  there  on  the  grass,  labelled  w'ith  the  purpose 
to  which  they  are  devoted : “ Fortune  telling,’’  “ palmistry,” 
“ refreshments,”  &c.  If  there  is  a band,  a “ stand  ” will 
be  required,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn ; if  pierrots, 
a stage  with  dressing-room  attached.  Garden  chairs, 
settees,  deck-chairs  and  the  like  are  placed  up  and  down 
in  abundance,  and  rugs  for  the  feet  of  those  who  i\re  sensitive 
to  damp.  Shawls  should  always  be  easily  available.  A 
“Punch  and  Judy”  show  is  sure  to  be  popular  with  children. 

3.  The  hostess  stands  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lawn 
or  at  any  point  where  she  can  readily  be  seen,  so  that  the 
guests  may  at  once  come  and  shake  hands,  and  introduce 
the  friends  they  have  brought  as  “ party  ” before  they 
mingle  with  the  crowd  and  seek  out  their  acquaintances. 
The  hostess  does  not  at  a garden-party  introduce  people, 
but  leaves  them  to  find  their  own  friends. 


4.  As  regards  refreshments,  tea  and  coffee  are  aerred 
on  arrival  eith<  r in  the  marquee  or  in  the  heuse,  and  ar« 
afterwards  replaced  by  ices,  champagne-cup,  daret-eup, 
strawberri'u  and  cream,  grajsss,  {>eachee,  njelotis,  Ac. 
Effervescing  drinks  are  sure  to  1^  in  demand  in  Lot  wr.:ithef . 
The  hofttejis  drjcs  not  look  after  your  bodily  w*nU.  but 
expects  j’ou  to  go  to  the  buffet  and  ask  from  the  servants 
whatever  ymi  r'  quire.  Gentlemen  wait  upon  ladies  whoru 
they  know. 

Cl.  If  a military  b.in<l  ii  to  play,  the  h<jet  will  take  ©are 
to  a«k  [^♦'rini.'-.Hiou  of  th'-  < f.loncl  before  * sating  with 
the  band-ma'‘t4r,  the  charge  fur  th"  fierlcTraance,  the 
metlicxl  and  cf«t  of  ‘.••nveyance,  tin*  refrt-shmef.le  eij>ectad, 
Ac.  'The  h"'t  wdl  al-to  arr  .nge  f<jr  tJ.o  conveTaiKe  of 
reporters  if  their  [-rewence  w dci«i-«ti.  and  see  that  tbrr  s/e 
well  regole<l.  " Gentl-rnen  of  tiie  |ir<«s  ” have  much  to 
their  power,  and  can  « jw*iiv  glorify  \ our  ” function ''  or 
damn  It  with  faiul  jirai^e. 

7.  (’ohtnri  e will  depeicl  upfin  the  riatu.'^  cf  the  amoae- 
menfi;  hut  la<li<-^  r.lKMild  wear  hn-ht  ru!i»ur»,  ami  hats  a©r) 
frfx-k>*,  in  harmfiny  with  the  sca's<5fi  ; grtiS leiiii  a wear 
mcfifiii);;  df  ■■s,  but  the  r-.lk  bat  is  fiot  Hi  rtgiiC-jr,  iiow  that 
>'fr.aw  hat"-  ;tte  -o  trs-f*  fully  .aud  ” dreai^jJv  ” iitii/Ie.  I'crbapt 
in  town  and  th"  honie  lii-tii't  it  is  wei!  tf>  i».iLete  to  toe 
Hilk  hat.  It  I-*  !i!'t  ric.  ! ■>  n: to  kav  nd.<  1 ,1  hoatcas 
i“  rud  nt  hai-'l,  tior  to  rn).  aft<-r  t!.e  pa?tv,  hi;t  "oti;e  people 
I'  av'a  a c.  'l  JD«  they  j a-s  out,  hot!,  AS  u r-  ii-  l i,f  theiT 
j o .(■in"  Mid  a ( !.  irtious  ki.ow  k-.icri,r-i;t  cf  tLo  jjSe**ore 
they  lia  \ ■ r-  • 1 r.  > d. 

III.  DINNER  PARTIES. 

IliNrS  TO  TliF.  Hfr^TES*. 

1.  diiiii- r : v n to  gue-f-.  -houi  I nrs’e  marketl  bv 
• ! ".in«e  fh.iii  ptohinon.  " Nc>n  sniphter  sfl  munditcr 
('.■nvivium;  p!  :*  ■ a’l't  ^uam  surtiptsis  ” (!’nrn.  N"p.)  "An 

eat*  rt  iiiii.eiit  •!'’.<  ii'  l lx-  n-liiied  nad  hi,ii>iie.l  ratluT  than 

a prcvligious  I'j  Mad;  there  should  Ifi'  more  of  "xquedte 
t.uxtc'  fh.’ii  vul.:ar  di-t  lav  of  exj»ea«e.”  Hcaiitv  and 
comfort  shoii  1 < into  .,11  the  appenat rl  a hlgh- 

fia-s  dimvr  : frd>'e  dn  .-r  hisV'iHis,  1 e.,  wi-U-oiesned 

Mslver,  hrilli.iMt  I ry  t .!,  ! inry  \f  actian  gln.»v^,  spotlem 
najiery,  \ .Mi<  ".it<  d lri!iip<-'^li.-id‘ j»,  weli-rfgui«f'-i  tcmjjerature 
•Tili:  ;:  to  «he  .■■;i>on,  and  rvr-ry  detiui  wh.  h pktase*  tii® 

I V"  and  gives  the  M-U'"  o(  i oiiifort  as  .scKm  the 

ro  ds'  S'*  enf.  r-  1.  A country  l.irmer  thinks  of  what 

eat  r.nd  drink,  a lady  nral  pentiernan  i‘5ok  MfKMi  a dinser 
o-i  an  a^lljetic  fea-t.  '1  he  prrMnr?48  of  csvili^alson  is  by 
nothing  more  m vrkesl  than  hv  the  8Uf>prcsf*.mg  u-  suldoirg 
of  mere  .animid  gratilii  atii-n  to  a love  of  the  tine  arts,  and 
of  thc«e.  refined  dmiier-givmp  is  surely  one. 

‘2.  l irst  curras  the  question  of  table  decorati(w. 
A whit”  cloth  of  the  fine-t  linen  d.amrvik  i«  (iprecul  with 
great  exa-  titu  le  on  the  t.ible.  Down  each  Fide  oiwl  along 
each  end  of  a cnrvtxl  oak  t.  hle  mav  be  placed  IcTig  and  short 
slips,  whii  h arc  drawn  off  ut  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  and 
before  dessert.  very  handsome  table  det'oration  placed 
in  the  centre  is  an  Indian  or  .lapanese  silvir  cloth.  Some 
ladies  nile<-t  a centre  plateau  of  plate  glass,  placed  w ith  small 
water-fowl  on  its  surface  supporting  bouquets  of  flowers, 
and  round  the  edges  are  bright -coloured  flowers  or  green 
ferns  placed  in  long  glass  troughs.  I>ess  pretenti'«us, 
though  not  so  effective,  is  an  oval  board,  covered  with 
crimson  plush,  on  which  are  grouped  clusters  of  small  glass 
or  china  vases  with  flowers.  The  aboUtion  of  the  old 
epergne,  and  its  replacement  by  low  floral  decorations, 
permit  of  all  the  guests  seeing  each  other  and  of  the  host  aad 
hostess  surveying  the  whole  proceedings.  The  flowers 
ore  not  clubb^  together  in  large  groupis  but  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  table  in  harmony  with  a preconcerted 
plan  of  decoration.  They  should  always  be  of  the  choicest 
kind,  and  ferns  and  moss  should  be  used  to  assist  the 
general  effect.  To  give  the  idea  of  naturalness,  long  branches 
of  roses,  roots  and  all,  are  sometimes  laid  along  the  table : 
the  roses  wired  to  the  stem,  the  roots  carefully  cleaned 
and  then  partly  veiled  in  asparagus  fcm.  If  a set  design 
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is  preferred,  long  sprays  of  orchids  and  fenis  radiating  from 
the  centre  of  the  table,  flowers  placed  in  straw  gondolas, 
or  as  if  growing  on  cork  trees  whose  green  wire  boughs  are 
coTcred  with  ferns,  are  used  with  l^autiful  effect.  We 
have  seen  a whole  table  look  very  beautiful  by  being 
encompassed  right  round  by  a trellised  arrangement  of 
sweet-pees  rising  from  water  troughs  placefl  at  a convenient 
distance  from  the  diners,  the  brass  chanMllerle  not  being 
too  high. 

3.  What  then  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  table 
when  the  guests  enter  ? No  wine  is  seen  on  it,  no  solid 
food.  Knives,  forks  and  spoons  and  the  silver  nut-crackers 
are  there  and  a few  caraffes  of  clear  spring  water.  The 
coloured  candles  in  silver  candlesticks,  or  jets  of  electric 
light  in  tiny  globes,  or  lamps  veiled  with  ruddy  shades, 
pour  their  soft  radiance  over  the  scene.  “ Grapes  in  their 
own  green  leaves,  strawberries  and  cherries  piled  high  on 
their  respective  dishes,  apricots  and  plums  ensconced  each 
in  a separate  leaf,  so  that  they  may  not  be  robbed  of  their 
delicate  bloom  by  too  close  contact  with  their  fellows — pines 
and  melons  taking  their  stand  as  the  chief  personages. 
Mingled  with  all  these  fruits,  sprays  of  fern  and  ice-plant 
give  a cool  and  refreshing  appearance  to  the  drih.  Crya- 
tallir.ed  fruits  sparkle  and  glitter ; the  more  sober  walnut 
and  filbert,  disdaining  decoration  of  any  kind,  as  unbecom- 
ing to  theii  respective  characters,  complete  the  list  of  after- 
dinner  delicacies,”  (Lady  Colin  Campbell  ” Etiquette  of 
Good  Society  ”). 

4.  Next,  of  what  should  a fairly  representative  guest- 
dinner  consist  ? VV'e  are  not  encouraging  extravagance 
nor  parsimony  if  we  say  that  after  the  ap[)eti7.er8  (Hors 
d’ oeuvres)  such  as  olives,  anchovies,  caviare,  sardines,  Ac. 
(which  after  all  are  not  essential),  soup,  fish,  two  entries 
(hot  and  cold),  a joint  and  fowl  as  pii-cea  de  nf'swtance, 
game, ice-puddings, sweets,  savouries,  cheese  in  its  multiform 
preparations,  and  dessert,  make  a dinner  quite  good  enough 
for  any  but  gourmands  or  gourmets.  Of  course  we  are 
thinking  of  entertainers  with  moderate  means. 

6.  A few  plain  words  on  various  matters  connected 
with  the  giving  of  a dinner  party,  for  which  the  hoetess  is 
more  or  less  responsible,  may  here  be  given  : 

(1)  Invitations  are  sent  on  “At  Home”  shapeil  enr-U 
about  three  weeks  beforehand,  in  some  such  terms  os  tliese  : 
“ Mr.  and  ilrs.  A.  request  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H'.s 
company  at  dinner  on  — of  — at  8 p.in.”  Of  course  on 
unceremoniiil  occasions  tlie  notice  is  not  so  long,  nor  the 
style  of  invitation  so  formal. 

(2)  In  many  houses  little  cards  lie  on  the  hall  table 
downstairs  to  inform  tlie  gentlemen  who  are  their  partners  ; 
but  in  others  the  arrangement  is  told  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  neceasary  introductions  made. 

(3)  In  moving  to  the  dining  room,  the  host  leads  the 
way  with  the  i)rincipal  lady,  and  ihe  hosUas  closes  Uie 
procession  with  the  principal  gentleman,  tlio  order  of 
precedency  being  indicated  by  a nod  from  the  hostess. 

(4)  The  host,  with  the  principal  lady  on  his  right, 
remains  standing  untU  the  guests  have  all  found  their 
places  under  his  guidance,  the  hostess  occupying  the  head 
of  tlio  table  with  the  principal  gentleman  oirhcr  left, 

(6)  At  tlie  conclusion  of  dinner,  the  servants  prepare 
the  table  for  des.sert.  A dessert  plate  bearing  n d’oylcy, 
finger  glass,  and  silver  knife  and  fork  is  placed  before  cadi 
guest.  (Great  beauty  is  often  seen  in  hand-painted 
d’oyloys.)  The  wine  is  put  on  tlie  table  in  front  of  the 
host,  and  handed  once  round  by  the  butler  with  tlie  ques- 
tion, ” port,  sheny,  or  claret  ? ” After  handing  the  various 
kinds  of  dessert  to  each  of  the  guests,  the  servants  leave  the 
room. 

(6)  In  a short  time  tlio  hostess  ” catches  the  eye  ” 
of  tlie  leading  lady-guest,  rises,  and  the  ladies  rise  with  her 
to  make  their  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

(7)  The  host  now  passes  to  the  chair  at  tlie  head  of 
the  table.  After  a glass  or  two  of  wine  the  gontJemen 
drink  coffee  and  liqueur,  smoke  a cigar  or  cigarette,  and 
rejoin  the  ladies,  who  liavo  already  had  coffee.  Tea 
follows  ; music  is  sometimes  introduced,  and  carriages  are 
announced  at  10.3U  or  11. 

IV.  MYSTERIES  OP  A MENU  CARD. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  countenance  of  the  im- 
travelled  Euglishmun  who  is  brought  face  to  face  at  table 


I dkh/Zt  or  diner  d la  curfe,  with  a menu  card  written  in 
j French  or  German,  and  whose  detision  as  to  what  he  wili 
I select  is  somewhat  impatiently  awaited  by  the  sarcaati'. 

! gargon  who  can  “ be  silent  in  six  languages  ? ” We  know 
I the  puzzled  look,  the  painful  hesitation,  and  the  final  throb 
i with  which  the  only  words  the  Englishman  recognises  on 
i the  card  are  gasped  out : “ roibif,”  “ biltek,”  “ omelet,”  He 
will  live  upon  these  disbe-*  for  weeks  rather  than  display  his 
ignorance  of  the  terminology  or  trust  himself  to  the  unknown 
contecta  of  the  enigmatic  card.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
assist  him  in  deciphering  its  mysteries. 

1.  Let  him  recognise  at  once  the  very  small  force  that 
lies  in  the  ever-recurring  prepositions  “ ao,”  “ a la,”  and 
“ on.” 

To  f>egin  with  “ au.”  Well,  “ au  four  " = eomething 
baked  in  an  oven;  “ au  gras”  — meat  dre^^ed  with  rich 
gravy  or  aauce  ; “ au  gratin  ” = dishes  prepared  with  sauce 
and  bread  crumbs;  ” au  maigro  ” = Lenten  dishes  made 
i without  meat  ; “ au  nature!  ” = simple,  plain  (”  pwmmes  de 
I teires  au  nature!,”  are  pot^toc-s  cooked  as  any  farmer’s 
1 wife  would  do  them);  ” au  jus”  meat  dishes  with 
i natural  juice  or  gravy;  ‘‘ au  beurre  iioLr  ” — anything 
' done  in  brown  butte.'-;  “ au  ljiit”  = in  milk.  The  upshot 
i is  that  all  this  mysterious  language  has  no  concern  with 
; you  the  consum''r,  b'ut  .-•imply  describes  a culinary  process, 
j Next,  as  to  “a  la.”  This  Is  a contraction  of  “ a la 
I mode  dc.”  and  Is  an  inflated  inventiiMi  of  French  cooks  to 
j please  some  grandee  tJt<r  whom  they  name  their  soups  or 
sauces,  or  eL»e  a kind  of  geographical  dedication.  iTius, 
“a  la  PviL-^*”  - in  Ku'-ian  -.tyle;  “ ii  rAllem.ande  ” =ia 
1 German  style;  *‘a  la  fermilr.”  in  farm-hou-e  style;  “a  U 
I l-  lamando”  = in  Flemish  style  ; *' ii  la  gitana  ” in  gipsy 
fashion;  but  “ a la  M.iintenon  ” and  a thoosand  other 
similar  dedicatory  "o  la's”  mean  uo  n-.orc  than  the  com- 
|)limentary  dedication  of  a volume  of  pi^ctry  by  Dryden 
and  the  old  poets. 

Lastly,  as  rogarils  en."  This  gener.ally  refers  to  the 
article  in  which  a dish  Is  serves!  or  drihid  up  as,  e.g..  “ en 
serviette  " — served  up  in  a napkin.  You  see  then  that  all 
these  terms  need  not  prevent  you  from  making  a deUborato 
choice  of  what  you  actually  want  for  your  dinner.  Look 
1 for  the  substantive  and  ignore  the  qusilifying  clam^vi. 

We  shall  now  give  you  a specimen  of  a vora*  elaborate 
I'reneh  Menu,  and  translate  it  so  that  you  may  see  how 
by  a little  knowledge  of  the  French  names  of  fishes,  birds 
and  fruits,  you  can  thread  your  way  through  what  at 
first  sight  Bos'ms  a labyrinthine  maze. 

Suppose  wo  take  the  menu  of  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  to  the  EmiKTor  Napoleon  III., 
April  19,  lS5o. 


POTAGES. 

Pokage  de  tortuc  cl  air. 
bisque  d’  tcrevlsses. 
Pouvge  de  nids  d’  oiseaux 
chinois. 

Consomme  de  volaille. 

ENTREES  CHAUDES. 
Cullies  aiix  fines  herbes. 
C<^Ullettee  d’  agneau  aux 
haricots  verU. 

Huffs  on  caisse. 

Petites  bouch6cs  la  Reiua. 

ENTRIES  FROIDF.S. 
Filets  de  truites  a la 
Ravigote. 

Foies  gras  de  Strasbourg. 

Giteau  do  pbirmigau 
aux  tniffes, 

Chamlfroid  de  becassinos. 

Mayonnaise  de  tiu-bot 
aux  laitucs. 

Hlanquettos  dos  volailles 
a la  gelid. 


SOUPS. 

(Tear  turtle  soup. 
Shcll-fl.slj  soup  (cray-fishk 
Chiuese  birds’  nests  soup. 

(Tear  poultry  soup. 

HOT  ENTRIES. 
Quails  and  sweet  herbs, 
Eiuib  outlets  with  green 
be;ins. 

Small  binis  (“  Ruffs  ”)  set  iu 
a p.a|H'r  fringe. 

Small  puff-p<iste  p.atties 
(Jedicateil  to  tlie  Queen). 

COLD  ENTRIES. 
Fillets  of  Trout  with  .a 
piquant  s;iuce,  ("  Ravigote.”) 
Fat  goose  liver  from 
Strasburg. 

A round  flat  cake  of  grouse 
with  truffles. 

Snipes  dressevi  while  hot 
and  to  l>e  oaten  cold. 
Muyounaise  of  turbot  with 
lettuce. 

A stew  made  of  fowl  with 
jelly. 
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LARGE  DISHES. 
Peacocks  (dedicated  to  tlie 
Empress). 

Wild  boar’s  head  in  Bohemian 
style. 

Large  whole  salinon(dedica ted 
to  Royalty). 
Galantine  of  turkey 
in  Paris  style. 

Sucking  pig  in  Naples  style. 

A Salisbmy  ham  done  in 
Madeira  wine. 

(A  relic  of  old  times  weighing 
from  40  to  100  lbs.) 

BETWEEN  DISHES. 

A bunch  of  truilies  from 
Pdrigueux. 

A cluster  of  plovers’  eggs. 
Plain  green  peas. 
Asparagus. 

I’astry. 

Vanilla-flavoured  cream. 
Swedish  apricots. 
Stewed  pineapple. 
Butter  cakes  in  Saxon  style. 
A Polish  substitute  for 
tipsy  cake. 

We  have  chosen  this  luxvu’ious  specimen  from  scores 
of  menus  that  lie  to  our  hand,  not  because  there  is  much 
prospect  of  many  of  us  being  “ commanded  ” to  dine  with 
an  Emperor,  but  because  we  believe  that  if  you  master 
this  you  will  not  have  much  difiiculty  in  understanding 
much  simpler  bills  of  fare.  If  you  want  a gastronomical 
dictionary  you  must  go  to  Senii  or  Francatclli ; we  are 
merely  your  humble  interpreter.  Young  housewives  will 
find  in  any  good  cookery  book  suggestions  for  constructing 
a menu  card  with  the  appropriate  technical  terms  written 
in  French.  As  the  Frenchman  deifies  sauces,  and  satirizes 
England  as  “ a land  with  a Imndi-ed  religions  and  one 
sauce,”  we  may  mention  that  the  four  great  classical 
sauces  used  by  chefs  are : Espagnole,  Veloutc,  Allemande, 
and  Bechamel  (named  from  its  inventor,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV). 


HIB-T3  OE-  PUBLIC  SPEAKIIIG. 

1.  “ Knowledge,”  says  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  Endijmion, 

is  the  foundation  of  eloquence.”  And  this  is  a dictum  of 

golden  value.  Before  an  orator  can  pour  out  streams  of 
useful  eloquence,  no  matter  how  richly  he  maj’’  be  endowed 
“ with  the  fatal  fluency  of  speech,”  he  must  have  mastered 
the  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  Let  us  first  of  all  assume 
that  you  are  familiar  with  your  topic  in  ail  its  available 
bearings,  many  of  which  perhaps  3^11  may  not  find  it 
possible  or  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  limited  speech 
you  are  about  to  deliver.  It  is  well,  however,  always  to 
have  a reserve  fund,  especially  if  you  may  have  to  reply  in 
the  course  of  debate  to  criticism  more  or  less  formidable. 
This  will  give  you  a sense  of  strength,  and  sometimes  of 
joy,  as  you  watch  your  opponent  floundering  in  misappre- 
hensions, misstatements,  and  general  want  of  accurate 
preparation  and  firmness  of  grip  of  what  you  have  wholly 
made  your  own.  The  late  Lord  Randolph  ChurchiU  would 
sit  up  two  or  three  nights  in  succession  in  order  that  he 
might  master  a Blue  Book  which  contained  the  matter 
upon  which  he  was  about  to  assail  Mr.  Gladstone’s  foreign 
policy.  Let  us  then  reiterate  our  first  counsel  to  you — 
Grudqe  no  trouble  in  preparing  your  material.  Of  course 
we  are  thinking  now  of  serious  oratory.  We  will  deal  with 
its  lighter  exercises  by  and  by. 

2.  Considerable  skill  is  required  in  the  selection  of 
suitable,  serviceable,  and  telling  matter.  Never  overcharge 
your  speech  with  minor  details  and  long  rows  of  figures, 
running  in  money  down  to  half-pence,  and  in  weights  and 
measures  to  three  places  of  decimals.  All  this  is  well 
enough  if  vou  are  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 


a Bank  or  Railway  Company  or  any  public  body  who  prints 
in  draft  a financial  statement,  a copy  of  which  your  hearers 
hold  in  their  hands  while  you  are  commenting  upon  it. 
But  in  ordinary  cases  deal  with  round  numbers  and  broad 
facts,  as  all  the  great  Chancellors  of  Exchequer  from  Peel 
and  Gladstone  downwards  have  done  in  submitting  their 
Budgets  to  Parliament.  Many  a speech  is  “ a weariness  to 
the  flesh,”  notwithstanding  its  substantial  excellence. 
There  is  still  force  in  the  Biblical  phrase  “a  word  in  season." 

3.  After  long  and  varied  personal  experience  of  addressing 
public  assemblies,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the 
most  effective  element  in  compelling  attention  and  enlisting 
sympathy,  is  the  employment  of  simple  and  direct  appeal 
to  the  audience.  Elaborateness  and  turgidity  alienate ; 
simplicity  and  directness  conciliate  and  persuade.  The 
tjTO  in  public  speaking  can  do  nothing  better  than  studj’ 
John  Bright’s  speeches  and  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermons. 
Whatever  may  be  his  political  or  religious  predilections  he 
will  find  in  the  works  of  these  two  “ masters  of  assemblies  ” 
all  the  elements  of  successful  and  artistic  appeal  to  a popular 
audience.  We  feel  bound  to  urge  again  the  prime  virtue 
of  Simplicity. 

4.  As  regards  arrangement.  Necessarily  there  must  he 
a few  prefatory  remarks  by  way  of  exordium,  but  the 
student  of  public  speeches  must  have  noticed  that  these 
can  generally  be  picked  up  by  following  in  a modest  and 
grateful  spirit  the  kind  words  uttered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  in  introducing  the  speaker.  It  never  does  any 
harm,  but  rather  the  opposite,  to  express  a diffident  sense 
of  fear  lest  the  introduction  in  such  flattering  terms  should 
end  in  disapjiointmeut.  This  persona!  note  should,  however 
bo  vert’  brief  and  not  overdone, — a lesson  to  be  lefirnt  from 
our  most  distinguished  modern  six-akers  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain dovaii'.vards.  They  all  seem  anxious  to  get  ” to 
business  ” as  soon  as  possible.  Plunge  then  at  once  in 
medias  res.  But  remember  that  the  human  mind  requires 
a beginning,  a middle  and  an  end  in  all  its  reasoning 
processes.  I’herefore  state  the  elementary  proposition 
which  3’ou  intend  to  elucidate  as  soon  as  possible,  and  do 
this  with  confidonce,  as  if  3 ou  eould  not  conceive  that  there 
could  he  any  hesitation  as  to  its  acceptance  in  the  mind  of 
any  reasonable  human  being.  This  was  Bright’s  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  Ho  never  paltered  with  possible 
objections,  or  left  on  the  mind  of  his  hearers  the  feeling 
that  he  was  not  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind.  It  must 
be  left  to  others  to  raise  objections,  you  yourself  must  be 
“ square-shouldered.’’  After  enunciating  3’our  main  pro- 
position slowly  and  sometimes  with  varied  reiteration,  vou 
must  proceed  to  support  it  with  the  best  arguments  3'ou 
can  command.  But  it  is  always  well  to  give  them  a 
cumulative  force.  Put  the  weakest  argument  first,  but  do 
not  treat  it  as  weak.  Do  it  full  justice  and  then  pass  on  to 
that  which  is  stronger,  drawing  into  it  anjlhing  of  worth 
from  its  predecessor.  And  so  on  to  the  end,  building  up 
a growing  palatial  striictui’e  until  you  arrive  at  the  roof  and 
the  turrets.  We  dwell  upon  this  with  emphasis,  because 
we  have  often  watched  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  an  audience 
when  the  grand  cumulative  assault  with  its  battering  rams 
shatters  the  citadel  of  the  enemy.  Perorations  are  now 
out  of  date.  At  the  same  time,  as  you  will  notice  in  the 
rhetorical  conclusions  of  our  present  great  Parhamentary 
leaders,  a few  glowing  sentences,  if  crowned  with  a hne  or 
two  of  telling  poetry,  make  an  effective  denouement  to  an 
argumentative  speech.  Even  a couplet  from  a well-known 
poet  fires  the  feelings  of  your  hearers  better  than  half-a- 
dozea  stanzas  from  some  metaphysical  or  difficult  author 
such  as  Browning,  and  a pat  anecdote,  if  really  good, 
never  fails  to  win  the  applause  of  your  audience. 

6.  As  regards  diction.  The  days  of  involved  sentences 
and  periodic  structure  are  over.  The  last  successful 
imitator  of  Burke  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  Perhaps  the  best 
representative  of  modern  high-class  oratory  is  Mr.  John 
Morley.  Every  sentence  tells,  because  it  is  not  only  simple 
in  structure,  but  severely  simple  in  diction.  The  words  are 
the  words  not  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  of  Dean  Swift  and 
Matthew  Arnold.  Julius  Caesar  counselled  young  speakers 


GROSSES  PIECES. 
Paonneaux  a L’  Impdra trice. 

Hare  de  sanglier  a la 
Bohemienne. 

Gros  saumon  a la  Royale. 

Dinde  en  galantine  a la 
Parisienne. 

Coclion  de  lait  a la 
Napolitaine. 

Jambon  de  Salisbury  au  vin 
de  Madere. 

Baron  of  beef. 

ENTREMETS. 
Boisson  de  truffes  do 
Perigord. 

Buisson  d’  ceufs  des  pluviers. 
Petits  pois  au  naturel. 
Asperges  en  branches. 
Patisserie. 

Creme  a la  vanille. 
Suedoise  d’  abricots. 
Compote  d’  ananas. 
Brioche  a la  Saxonese. 
Baba  A la  Polonaise, 
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to  avoidant  ^Hnsolens  verhum”  (an  out-of-the-way  word), 
“as  a mariner  avoids  a rock.”  Make  then  your  language 
as  simple  as  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  Wordsworth,  Newman  or  Froude.  You  are 
permitted  to  be  homely  but  never  vulgar.  “Slang”  is 
not  simplicity  but  the  corruption  of  language.  In  a 
scientific  or  commercial  address  technical  accuracy  is  the 
great  aim  of  language,  but  in  political  and  general  speeches, 
you  should  travel  by  “ the  king’s  highway,”  using  the  well- 
established  usage  of  our  magnificent  English  tongue. 
Allusions  to  obscure  authors  savour  of  pedantry  and  are  of 
no  practical  use  in  a popular  address ; but  a reference  to 
some  of  the  well-known  charaeters  in  Don  Quixote,  Scott, 
Dickens  or  Thackeray  can  often  be  turned  to  good  account. 

6.  A few  words  on  “ externals,”  such  as  Attitude  and 
Gesture,  may  not  be  amiss.  The  speaker  should  avoid  any 
eccentricities  in  pose  or  gesture  such  as  the  caricaturist 
might  reproduce,  of  course  with  exaggeration.  An  English- 
man never  knows  hew  to  dispose  of  his  hands.  Accordingly, 
one  speaker  plunges  them  intc  bis  trousers’  pockets ; 
another,  Pickwick  like,  places  one  under  his  coat-tails  while 
he  saws  the  air  with  the  other ; a third  folds  them  like 
Napoleon  across  his  breast ; a fourth  like  Lord  Holland 
(whom  Sydney  Smith  corrected)  raises  his  arm  from  the 
elbow-joint,  when  he  wishes  to  be  emphatic,  and  moves  it 
perpendicularly  up  and  down  like  an  automaton,  or  a 
chopping- machine ; while  a fifth,  like  the  late  Sir.  Lecky, 
raises  each  arm  in  turn  like  a semaphore.  We  will  ven- 
ture to  give  you  a few  plain  cautions  and  directions  upon 
very  elementary  matters  as  regards  posture,  gesture  and 
voice  management : — 

(1)  Stand  well  to  the  front  of  the  platform  within 
easy  reach  of  the  desk  upon  which  your  notes  are  placed. 
(These  notes,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  too  numerous,  and 
should  be  either  type-written  or  hand-written  in  bold 
character.) 

(2)  Do  not  turn  in  your  toes  but  place  one  foot  a 
little  in  front  of  the  other  and  stand  erect. 

(3)  While  you  are  supposed  always  to  address  the 
chairman — a fact  which  you  acknowledge  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  “ Sir  ” in  your  remarks — never  turn  your 
back  or  side  to  your  audience  even  if  youhave  a large  number 
of  “ backers  ” on  the  platform.  Aim  your  words  straight 
into  the  audience  and  remember  that  your  voice  must 
travel  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  room. 

(4)  Do  not  push  forward  your  head  or  lower  your 
voice  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  and  do  not  “ duck  ” or 
“ curtsey  ” as  your  warmth  increases. 

(5)  Let  your  gesture  be  sparing,  but  when  it  comes 
germanely  to  your  subject,  extend  the  whole  arm  from  the 
shoulder  with  the  hand  outstretched,  not  from  the  elbow 
with  the  fingers  clenched  or  bent.  In  appeals,  stretch 
both  hands,  palms  upwards,  to  the  audience.  As  the 
peroration  approaches  and  you  wish  to  convey  the  notion 
of  certain  victory  to  your  contentions  raise  your  right  arm 
higher,  and  at  the  end,  as  if  cheering  the  final  triumph  of 
the  truths  you  have  been  fighting  tor,  you  may  accompany 
your  last  few  sentences  with  a swift  rotary  motion  of  your 
hand  above  your  head.  (Never  was  there  a master  of 
gesture  to  compare  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  an  endless 
variety  of  attitudes  and  gestures  for  sarcasm,  banter, 
exliortation,  denunciation,  pathos,  defiance  and  victorious 
self-confidence.) 

(6)  The  great  secret  in  the  management  of  the  voice 
is  to  measure  the  capacity  of  the  hall.  You  will  remember 
how  Canon  Liddon,  with  anything  but  a strong  voice,  filled 
St.  Paul’s  by  his  choosing  the  right  register  and  the  “carry- 
ing note  ” suited  for  the  particular  building.  It  is  well  to 
visit  the  hall  beforehand  with  some  two  or  three  friends 
■who  will  sit  in  various  places  and  tell  you  how  they  hear. 
Of  course  you  will  make  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  a crowded  hall  and  an  empty  building. 

7.  We  may  add  a few  remarks  on  Lighter 
Speeches — speaking  to  toasts,  proposing  a bride’s  health, 
etc. 

Here  very  little  that  we  can  suggest  can  be  cf  general 
use,  for  everything  depends  upon  the  readiness,  good' 
tMte  and  intelligence  of  the  speaker.  We  may,  however, 
give  a few  cautions  as  to  what  should  be  avoided  : 

(1)  In  proposing  a toast,  remember  that  the  object 
is  to  please  and  do  honour  to  the  subject  of  it.  Accordingly 
you  will  single  out  from  his  life  and  character  such  things 
as  can  honestly  be  placed  to  his  credit,  aud  with  a little 


garnisliing  can  be  stated  in  the  presence  of  his  acquaint- 
ances 'vithout  exciting  the  feeling  that  you  are  fulsome  in 
yomr  praise  or  extravagant  iu  your  estimate.  No  man  has 
a right  to  undertake  this  task  unless  he  is  in  sympathy  ■with 
it.  _He  must  remember  tliat  he  is  not  asked  to  give  a 
critical  review  or  even  a biography  of  his  subject,  and 
therefore  he  may  conscientiously  pass  over  many  faults  and 
bring  into  relief  virtues  which  the  speaker  knows  he 
possesses. 

(2)  Avoid  referring  under  the  guise  of  praise  to  any 
past  incident  in  his  life  of  which  he  might  not  like  to  be 
reminded.  We  have  heard  of  an  orator  proposing  the 
health  of  a Mayor  of  an  English  city — a “ self-made  man  ” 
with  the  words,  “By  dint  of  his  o^wn  efforts  and  abilities  he 
has  raised  himself  from  the  very  dregs  of  society.” 

(3)  The  highest  test  of  graceful  oratory  is  the 
proposal  of  a 'bride’s  health  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  or 
now  more  commonly  the  “ reception.”  This  is  one  of  the 
few  occasions  upon  which  we  would  ad-rise  the  speaker  to 
write  his  speech  and  commit  it  to  memory.  The  sentiments 
should  be  highly  respectful,  the  language“somewhat  roseate, 
the  hopes  genial  and  affectionate,  and  the  good  -wishes 
warm  and  tender.  Brevity,  good  taste  and  kindness  are 
the  ingredients  of  a good  bridal  speech. 

(4)  In  moving  votes  of  thanks  at  a meeting,  many 
speakers  make  the  mistake  of  being  too  long.  Tney 
really  give  an  independent  contribution  to  the  subject 
and  then  tack  on  the  vote  of  thanks  in  a sentence,  forget- 
ful that  the  audience  has  already  most  likely  had  enough, 
and  that  such  a summary  and  perfunctory  tribute  to  the 
chairman  or  speakers  can  hardly  be  considered  compli- 
mentary by  them.  It  is  quite  permissible  to  give  a brief 
resume  of  the  main  drift  of  what  has  been  maintained,  of 
course  in  a sympathetic  spirit,  but  “ the  briefer  the 
better.” 


DUTIES  OP  A CHAIRMAN. 

A.  PUBLIC  MEETINGS : The  Chairman  of  a Public 
Meeting  may  have  statutory  rights,  or  he  may  be  elected  to 
the  office  by  the  voices  cf  those  present,  or  he  may  enjov  a 
merely  ornamental  post  accorded  to  him  by  the  uivitation 
of  the  organisers  of  the  meeting  who  are  influenced  in 
offering  him  the  chair  by  considerations  of  his  sociiil  rank 
or  his  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  at 
the  meeting. 

We  may  have  a statutory  chairman,  e.g.,  the  head  of 
a Town  Council,  School  Board  or  an}’-  Corporate  body 
where  the  functions  and  privileges  of  the  chair  are  defined 
by  statute  as  well  as  the  length  of  its  tenancy,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  meeting  to  transact  business  in  the  absence 
of  the  chairman.  Here  a chairman  has  great  latitude  of 
power,  but  is  also  controlled  by  the  traditions  of  hi.s  office, 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public,  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  a wise  and  capable  man  will  never 
attempt  to  evade.  Your  first  duty  then  as  chairman  is 
to  acquaint  yourself  thoroughly  with  the  business  which 
lies  before  jmur  board  at  any  particular  meeting. 
Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  a body  of  business  men 
than  to  sit  under  the  presidency  of  a chairman  who 
opens  the  proceedings  in  obvious  ignorance  of  “ the 
card,”  and  who  therefore  is  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
clerk  for  instruction  in  matters  of  which  he  should  be  the 
authoritative  exponent.  In  opening  the  business,  avoid 
speech-making.  Take  the  items  as  they  occur  on  the  card, 
and  say  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
the  point  to  be  discussed  clear  and  definite.  Be  careful 
not  to  appear  as  if  you  were  anxious  to  force  your  own 
view  upon  the  meeting,  and  if  possible  do  not  malie  the 
first  motion.  A suspicion  of  partizanship  is  ruinous  to 
your  moral  influence  in  the  chair.  As  a rule  a friend  can 
easily  be  got  to  undertake  a motion  embodying  your  views, 
and  you  can  sit  silent  until  the  moving  and  seconding  have 
been  done,  and  an  amendment  has  to  be  called  for.  Of 
course  you  will  allow  no  speech  ever  to  intervene  between 
any  mover  and  his  seconder,  no  matter  at  what  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  Allow  no  amendment  which  does  not  con- 
tradict some  essential  portion  of  the  original  proposition. 
For  example,  if  the  original  motion  were  “ To-morrow  w« 
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will  dine  at  Greenwich  upon  whitebait,”  it  is  no  amendment 
to  say,  and  ‘‘  after  whitebait,  mince-pies  shall  follow.” 
This  is  a rider,  not  an  amendment.  But  if  “ the  day  after 
to-morrow  ” be  substituted  for  “ to-morrow,”  or  “ Rich- 
mond ” be  substituted  for  “ Greenwich,”  the  amendment  in 
either  case  is  competent  as  such,  because  it  contradicts  (or 
amends  ”)  the  original  motion  in  an  essential  particular. 
You  will,  therefore,  never  allow  a rider  to  be  put  against 
the  original  motion.  The  rider  must  wait  until  the  original 
motion  is  disposed  of,  and  if  the  latter  survives  the  rider 
may  be  tacked  on  to  it  and  put  to  the  meeting  as  an 
addendum. 

You  may  sometimes  have  a difficulty  in  settling 
the  order  in  which  amendments  should  be  put,  and  you  will 
often  find  clamorous  appeals  for  the  amendments  to  be  put 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  proposed.  You  are  entitled 
to  resist  this,  and  to  choose,  in  the  absence  of  any  stand- 
ing rule  to  the  contrary,  what  you  consider  the  logical 
order  best  qualified  to  bring  out  the  true  sense  of  the 
meeting.  You  are  not,  however,  at  liberty  to  put  them  in 
such  an  order  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  any  particular 
faction.  “ Fair  and  square  ” is  your  only  safe  and  right 
motto  in  doing  your  duty  as  chairman,  and  a few  words 
may  at  times  be  useful  to  explain  why  you  have  chosen 
a particular  order.  The  following  rules  indicate  the  right 
way  of  dealing  with  amendments : — 

(1)  No  amendment  must  be  proposed  which  would  be 
tantamount  to  a direct  negative  of  the  entire  motion. 

(2)  An  amendment  must  be  seconded  in  the  same  way 
as  a motion,  otherwise  it  must  drop. 

(3)  When  an  amendment  has  been  moved  and  seconded, 
it  should  be  stated  from  the  chair  before  the  debate  is 
allowed  to  proceed. 

(4)  There  can  be  only  one  amendment  to  a motion 
before  the  meeting  at  one  time. 

(5)  If  this  amendment  is  put  and  carried,  it  then 
becomes  the  substantive  motion,  to  which  another  amend- 
ment can  be  moved  before  it  is  put  and  carried  as  a 
substantive  motion. 

(6)  If  the  amendment  is  put  and  lost,  the  original 
motion  is  then  open  to  the  moving  of  another  amendment, 
which,  if  carried,  becomes  the  substantive  motion. 

(7)  No  person  can  move  two  amendments  to  the  same 
motion,  but  a person  can  move  an  amendment  to  a motion, 
and  if  that  be  carried  move  another  to  the  now  substantive 
motion. 

(8)  No  person  should  be  permitted  to  move  an  amend- 
ment while  an  amendment  is  already  under  discussion. 
He  should  be  caused  to  wait. 

(9)  Speakers  should  be  rigidly  kept  to  the  subject  of  the 
motion  or  amendment  under  discussion,  but  a speaker 
may  state,  as  a reason  for  opposing  an  amendment,  that  he 
prefers  a method  of  dealing  with  the  matter  which  he 
would  embody  in  a subsequent  amendment  if  the  present 
one  is  defeated  and  got  out  of  the  way.  He  might  be 
allowed  to  outline  the  amendment  he  has  in  mind,  as  part 
of  his  argument,  against  the  existing  one. 

When  you  have  sufficiently  elicited  the  opinions  of  the 
meeting,  you  will  put  the  amendment  that  has  survived 
or,  in  the  event  of  all  amendments  having  failed,  the 
original  motion  to  the  vote,  first  g’ving  its  mover  the 
opportunity  of  reply.  When  he  has  made  his  reply,  put 
the  question  at  once,  insisting  on  silence  and  that 
each  member  keeps  his  seat.  Sometimes  a motion  called 
“the  previous  question”  is  proposed.  It  is  so  named 
because  it  is  always  put  before  the  main  question. 
It  refers  to  the  inopportuneness  of  discussion  and  is 
not  necessarily  hostile.  We  prefer  a motion  “to 
pass  to  the  next  business  ” which  is  plain  in  signifi- 
cance and  unattended  with  technical  complications. 
Such  a motion — whether  called  “ previous  question  ” or 
not — takes  precedence  of  all  other  amendments,  and  if 
carried  the  meeting  must  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  the  next  business. 

As  a statutory  chairman  you  are  supreme  in  all  matters 
of  order.  You  will  be  wise,  however,  to  have  a short  code  of 
“ rules  of  order  ” drawn  up  by  a competent  man  for  your 
own  guidance  and  the  satisfaction  of  your  board.  These 
must  have  the  sanction  of  the  board  before  they  become 
obligatory,  but  once  adopted,  they  hold  force  until  they 
have  been  amended  after  due  notice  given,  and  they  do 


not  die  with  the  body  that  originally  passed  them.  A newly 
elected  board  inherits  them  and  is  bound  by  them  until 
they  have  been  competently  rescinded  or  amended.  If 
your  board  has  no  code  of  its  own  you  can  only  appeal  for 
sanction  to  your  judgments  to  the  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  of  I'own  Councils  in  large  cities,  or  (in 
Scotland)  to  the  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly.  “ The 
Chairman’s  Hand  Book  ” is  a useful  parliamentary  guide 
book,  but  you  are  safer  for  ordinary  work  with  a municipal 
code  of  ” Rules  of  Order,”  a sketch  of  which  you  will 
find  below.  A statutory  chairman  should  be  first 
sure  of  his  ground  in  settling  a question  of  order,  and 
then  should  be  inflexible  in  adhering  to  his  decision.  If 
the  meeting  becomes  mutinous  he  should  leave  the  chair, 
after  calmly  giving  warning  of  his  intention  so  to  do.  Ha 
should  never  allow  his  decisions  upon  order  to  be  put  to  the 
vote.  Nothing  passed  after  his  leaving  the  room  can  have 
any  validity.  There  is  considerable  doubt  in  many  chair- 
men’s minds  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  “dissents” 
may  be  accepted  and  entered.  The  rule  is  clear.  No  one 
is  entitled  to  enter  a dissent  unless  (1)  he  was  present  at  the 
meeting  which  passed  the  resolution  he  objects  to;  (2) 
unless  an  amendment  against  the  resolution  was  moved, 
seconded  and  a division  thereon  unavailingly  taken,  and 
(3)  that  the  dissentient  took  part  in  such  division. 


Specimen  Code  of  Standi.vg  Orders  : — 

(1)  Ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  and 
third  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

(2)  11)6  Statutory  Chairman,  or  in  his  absence,  the 
Vice-Chairman,  shall  have  power  to  summon  special 
meetings  for  urgent  bu.sines.s,  either  proprio  inotu  or  at  the 
\\Titten  requisition  of  five  members;  the  special  business 
to  be  placed  on  the  card.  No  minutes  of  ordinary  meetings 
will  be  read  at  the  special  meeting. 

(3)  Programme  of  business  for  ordinary  meetings  shall 
be  circulated  three  days  before  the  meeting. 

(4)  First  business  at  all  ordinary  meetings  shall  be 
approval  of  past  ordinary  minutc*s,  the  only  permissible 
discus-sion  thereon  being  as  to  accuracy  of  record. 
Objections  on  this  score  must  be  moved,  seconded, 
and  voted  upon. 

(5)  llie  Chairman  shall  preserve  order  and  rule  all 
“points  of  order”  in  accordance  with  this  code;  decide 
priority  of  speeches  according  to  the  order  in  which  a 
member  “ catches  his  eye  ” ; ask  for  the  terms  of  a motion 
or  amendment  before  a speech  is  dehvered  thereupon,  if 
he  thinks  fit. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  disorder  arising,  the  Chairman  shall 
have  power  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  a time  he  shall  fix, 
and  his  leaving  the  Chair  terminates  the  business. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  equality  of  vot«,  the  Chairman  shall 
have  a second  or  “ casting  vote.” 

(8)  Notice  must  be  given  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of 
any  motions  to  be  proposed,  other  than  those  which  arise 
directly  from  the  subject  under  discussion. 

(9)  When  a report  is  submitted  by  a Ck)mmittee,  the 
Convener,  or  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  shall  have  the 
right  to  move  its  adoption. 

(10)  Alterations  or  rescindments  of  res  gestce  must  be  by 
notice  of  seven  days,  and  motion  propos^,  seconded,  and 
carried  thereupon. 

(11)  Motions  and  amendments  (always  to  be  put  in 
writing)  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  essentially  altered  after 
they  have  been  seconded,  without  leave  of  the  meeting, 

(12)  ••  The  previous  question  ” or  the  motion  “ to  pass 
to  the  next  business”  shall  always  have  priority  of  all 
other  amendments,  and  if  this  is  carried,  the  meeting 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
business. 

(13)  ^e  mover  only  of  an  original  resolution  shall 
have  the  right  of  reply,  in  which,  however,  he  must  intro- 
duce no  new  matter.  Other  members  can  only  be  heard 
(by  permission  of  the  meeting)  to  clear  up  misunderstand- 
ings with  regard  to  an  essential  portion  of  what  they 
have  said. 

(14)  If  a member  rises  to  “ a point  of  order,”  he  must 
specify  the  rule  in  the  code  w’hich  he  thinks  is  being 
violated,  and  the  member  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
house  shall  sit  down  while  the  point  of  wd^  is  being 
discussed  and  settled.  The  Chairman  only  can  ^e,  and 
while  his  rule  is  being  given,  the  objector  must  sit  down. 
The  speaker  shall  then  continue  his  speech,  subject  to  the 
ruling  given. 
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(15)  Discussion  shall  cease  if  tlie  motion  that  “ the 
question  be  now  pat  ” is  carried  by  a two-thirds  majority, 
the  mover  of  the  original  motion  having  been  first  heard 
in  reply. 

(16)  At  an  a<ijourned  debate,  the  mover  of  tho  adjourn- 
ment shall  be  first  heard. 

(17)  Questions,  of  which  notice  has  been  given,  may  be 
put  (but  without  discussion  upon  either  question  or 
answer)  to  Conveners  presenting  a report,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman. 

(18)  Sub-committees  must  report  to  the  Committees-in- 
chief  before  submitting  their  reports  to  the  general  body. 

(19)  These  Standing  Orders  can  only  be  suspended  by 
a two-thirds  majority. 


B.  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS.  The  only  differences 
we  need  here  note  between  the  procedure  already  described 
and  procedure  in  committee  are  (1)  that  a seconder  to  a 
motion  or  an  amendment  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in 
committee,  and  (2)  that  whereas  in  a board  or  any  public 
meeting  no  man  can  speak  more  than  once  upon  the  same 
motion,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  he  may 
speak  in  committee.  The  method  in  committee  is  con- 
versational, and  the  object  to  transact  business  as  quietly 
and  quickly  as  possible. 

C.  MEETINGS  IN  GENERAL.  A few  additional  hints 
to  Chairmen  of  meetings  in  general  may  be  found 
useful : — 

(1)  Require  all  motions  and  amendments  to  be  handed 
up  to  the  chair  in  writing. 

(2)  Apply  the  rules  of  statutory  meetings  with  patience, 
courtesy,  and  firmness. 

(3)  While  keeping  the  general  drift  of  discussion  to  the 
proposition  in  hand,  be  not  for  ever  “ tugging  at  the 
bridle.”  Allow  a little  liberty  until  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  speaker’s  prolixity  or  irrelevance  is  reseated  by 
the  meeting. 

(4)  Save  your  own  remarks,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  opening  expository  sentences,  until  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  and  then  give  a brief  rfeum6  of  the  lecture 
or  speeches  in  a sort  of  judicial  spirit  without  unnecessary 
strictures. 

(6)  The  only  occasions  when  you  are  allowed  to  give 
a lengthy  and  exhaustive  speech  as  chairman,  are  such  as 
the  unveiling  of  a statue,  or  tlie  annual  meeting  of 
a Railway  Company  or  a Bank.  Here  you  are  expected 
to  be  the  spokesman  of  your  clients,  and  nobody  else  is 
likely  to  be  disappointed  if  you  say  all  that  is  relevant 
to  the  cause  which  has  brought  them  together.  The  same 
considerations  will  guide  you  as  to  the  character  of  your 
diction — florid,  dryly  scientific,  or  luminously  expository. 
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It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  give  counsel  to 
a professional  Secretary.  We  venture  to  offer  a few  hints 
only  to  those  who  may  not  be  fully  conversant  with  tho 
duties  which  such  an  office  entails. 

I.  HINTS  TO  A PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

A Private  Secretary  holds  a confidential  position  with 
regard  to  his  principal  which  can  easily  be  defined.  During 
the  tenancy  of  bis  office  and  for  long  after — in  fact  the  time 
of  the  cessation  of  his  responsibility  can  hardly  be  pre- 
scribed— he  is  in  a measure  the  alt&r  ego  of  his  chief.  He 
reads  all  letters  except  those  of  a domestic  and  strictly 
personal  character;  and,  if  in  the  employment  of  a politician 
or  high  ecclesiastic,  must  naturally  become  acquainted 
with  many  things  hidden  from  the  public.  In  fact,  he 
sees  things  in  their  initial  and  inchoate  state,  and  may 
easily  ruin  many  projects  of  his  principal  unless  he  observes 
the  strictest  secrecy  and  fidelity  in  what  he  may  be  tempted 
to  disclose.  We  have  known  inducements  placed  before 
a subordinate  official  in  the  Foreign  Office  by  a city  merchant 
to  reveal  what  would  have  affected  tho  transactions  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

A very  few  general  rules  may  be  suggested  for  tho 
guidance  of  a Private  Secretary. 


So 

(1)  Acquire  a good  style  of  hand-writing  which  may 
suggest  as  soon  os  seen  that  the  letter  you  have  written 
proceeds  from  a gerulevi<in.  Many  styles  of  handwritiiig 
are  either  slovenly,  commercial,  or  generally  under-bred. 

(2)  Acquire  a ready  knowledge  of  short-haud  end  rype- 
writing. 

(3)  Be  very  careful  to  use  good  English,  free  from 
provincialisms,  Americanisms  and  ” slang  ” in  your 
memoranda  for  your  chief,  and  replies  to  his  correspondents, 

(4)  Throw  in  a good  sprinkling  of  courteous  phrases, 
however  bald  may  be  the  substance  of  your  secretarial 
communications.  JIany  an  aspirant  for  Parliament  has 
lost  votes  through  the  dryness  of  his  replies,  or  those  oi  hia 
secretary,  to  his  con'espondents  in  the  constituency  he  is 
wooing. 

(5)  In  the  absence  of  your  chief,  when  you  are  called 
on  to  receive  deputations  in  his  name,  be  courteous  but 
reticent.  Take  careful  notes  of  the  topics  brought  before 
you,  blit  avoid  any  semblance  ol  commiiring  your  principal 
to  any  definite  decision, 

(6)  Employ  your  leisure  time  in  reading  up  widely 
any  subject  in  which  your  principal  is  engaged.  Your 
special  knowledge  is  sure  to  be  valued  by  a busy  man,  who 
is  often  debarred  from  acquiring  it  himself, 

(7)  Take  care  to  have  all  the  documents  bearing  npoa 
a subject  in  hand  well  arranged,  so  that  you  can  produce 
them  readily  when  called  for. 

(8)  To  no  one,  however  intimate,  breathe  one  word 
of  what  is  known  to  you  through  your  position  aa  ” Private 
Secretary.” 

II.  HINTS  TO  AN  HONORARY  SECRETARY. 

An  Honorary  Secretary  does  a great  deal  of  work  for  no 
pay,  and  if  capable,  conscientious  and  enthusiastic,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  society.  You  are  generally 
elected  to  the  office  on  the  ground  of  special  fitness,  owing 
either  (1)  to  your  known  interest  in  the  particular  work  of 
the  Association,  or  (2)  your  social  mfluence  which  can  enlist 
subscribers  and  desirable  members,  or  (3)  your  contagious 
enthusiasm  and  persuasive  advocacy,  a qualification  which 
has  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  a pubhe  cause.  Tho 
combination  of  these  three  recommendations  makes  tui 
ideal  secretary,  whether  honorary  or  paid.  We  will  now 
offer  a few  practical  suggestions. 

1.  Get  a minute  book,  well-hound,  paged,  and  with 
an  indented  alphabet-index  at  the  beginning  or  end.  Y our 
book  bad  better  be  of  quarto  size  and  the  title  printed  ou 
the  front  cover.  As  the  book  is  supposed  to  endure  for 
some  time,  and  may  become  a permanent  document  or 
archive,  it  is  well  that  the  paper  should  be  good  and  the 
binding  full  leather  or  morocco. 

2.  One  of  your  first  duties  will  be  the  drafting  and 
issuing  of  appe.4LS.  Now  considerable  skill  is  required 
in  drawing  a good  appeal.  Let  us,  e.g.,  suppose  that  you 
are  the  “ hon.  sec.”  of  a Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  Nursing 
Association  for  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
In  your  appeal  you  will  naturally  touch  upon  the  following 
points : — 

(1)  The  claim  the  Association  has  upon  the  generous 
support  of  the  public  from  its  being  the  creation  and 
pemonal  memorial  of  the  revered  Sovereign  who  was  in  so 
many  ways  ” the  Mother  of  her  people.”" 

(2)  Prom  its  beneficence  towards  fhe  sick  poor,  who 
under  its  help,  can  from  their  beds  in  their  own  homes 
exercise  some  amount  of  direction  and  supervision  of 
household  affairs,  which  would  be  quite  impossible  were 
they  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

(3)  The  educative  value  of  a trained  nurse  entering 
a house,  where  even  the  most  rudimentary  notions  of 
sanitation,  ventilation,  the  vigorous  use  of  soap  and  water, 
and  temporary  separation  of  the  invalid  are  utterly  un- 
known. 

(4)  You  will  then  give  from  the  Head  Sister's  log-book, 
several  striking  and  pathetic  illustrations  of  the  good  done 
by  the  Association  during  the  last  year. 

(5)  You  wfil  conclude  with  an  earnest  appeal,  not  too 
importunate  in  its  terms,  for  continued  or  increased 
support ; he.,  you  will  assume  that  your  advocacy  is  its 
own  recommendation  to  an  intelligeub  and  philanthropic 
public. 

3.  Let  us  next  consider  your  duti^  (A)  st  a Corasaitfeo 
meeting;  (B)  at  a Ihiblio  Meeting  with  the  neoevsary  pre- 
limimiry  arrangements  for  each. 
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A SOCIAI.  GUIDE. 


A,  COMMITTEE  MEEMNGS. 

1.  You  win  put  upon  the  card  of  buteinees  (wMcb  should 
B-lwaya  be  printed  in  outUae  with  date  and  place  of 
meeting  filled  in  in  MS.)  the  various  items  which  will  come 
up  for  consideration,  adding  always  at  the  end  “ other 
competent  business,  if  any.” 

2.  You  will  at  themeetingintimateapologies  forabsence; 
vacancies  that  have  occurred  in  the  Committee  since  last 
meeting  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  disquahfication  by  accepting  from  the  Association 
a post  of  emolument,  &c.,  &c. ; and  then  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  meeting. 

3.  Minutes.  These  have  been  written  by  yourself 
and  are  subject  to  the  revision,  acceptance,  or  rejection  of 
the  Committee. 

Endeavour  therefore  to  give  an  esact  historical 
record,  without  comment  of  yours,  of  what  was  transacted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  Committee,  with  notice  of  defeated 
motions,  names  of  those  present,  and  who  in  the  chair, 
with  place,  date  and  hour.  No  arguments  or  speeches 
can  be  recorded.  Your  nainute  will  read,  e.g.  “ On 
the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  (or  of  Mr.  X.),  it  was 
agreed  that  the  following  accounts  should  be  paid.” 
“ That  during  the  summer  months  the  meetings  of 
Committee  should  be  monthly  instead  of  fortnightly.” 
“ That  contracts  should,  by  public  advertisement,  be 
invited  for  the  repainting  of  the  Home,”  &c.,  &c. 
The  Chairman  will  then  put  the  question : “ Are  these 
minutes  approved  ? ” by  which  he  means  (and  no  other 
question  can  be  allowed)  “ Is  this  a true  and  full 
record  of  what  took  place  ? ” If  the  Committee  says 
“ Agi'eed,”  you  hand  the  Chairman  your  book  for 
signature  or  initialling.  It  does  not  signify  whether 
the  occupant  of  the  chair  be  or  be  not  the  same  as  pre- 
sided at  the  last  meeting,  for  he  gives  Ms  signature  by 
authority  of  the  present  meeting. 

B.  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

1.  Generally  a small  sub-committee,  of  which  you  are 
sure  to  be  a member,  is  appointed  to  consider  who  shall  be 
invited  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  to  draft  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  it.  If  the 
nobleman  or  gentleman  selected  be  a “ busy  man,”  it  will 
fall  to  you  to  wait  upon  him  and  express  the  committee’s 
desire  that  he  will  fix  the  time  most  convenient  to  himself 
for  holding  the  meeting  so  many  weeks  or  days  hence. 
You  will  take  with  you  the  draft  report  of  the  year’s  work 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  you  and  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  sub-committee,  and  explain  to  him  the 
salient  points  upon  which  he  is  wished  to  expatiate. 

2.  At  an  Annual  Meeting  it  is  customary  to  submit 
resolutions  more  or  less  formal ; e.g.,  Eesolution  I.  “ This 
meeting,  having  heard  the  report,  hails  with  satisfaction 
the  steady  growth  of  the  influence  and  financial  prosperity 
of  the  Association,  and  commends  its  claims  to  the  generous 
consideration  and  support  of  the  public.”  Resolution  II. 

That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  spare  no  effort  to 
widen  the  work  and  impress  upon  friends  the  urgent  needs  of 
a Society  to  whose  excellent  results  such  abundant  testimony 
is  forthcoming.”  Eesolution  III.  “ That  the  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen  be  elected  as  the  General  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year ; that  the  following  be  the  acting 
Committee;  the  Auditors  be  Messrs.  Smith,  G.  A.  and 
Jones,  G.  A. ; the  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Clara  Douglas,  and  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  klr.  Wm.  AUworthy.”  Resolution  IV. 
“ That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  awarded  to  Lord 
Cheviot  for  his  excellent  conduct  in  the  chair.”  Your 
sub-committee  will  help  you  to  fix  upon  suitable  men  to 
propose  and  second  each  of  these  resolutions,  to  whom  you 
will  send  (with  a copy  of  the  report)  a few  days  before  the 
meeting  a slip  of  the  resolution  to  which  you  wish  them 
to  speak. 

3.  You  will  always  inform  the  local  press  of  the  place, 
day  and  hour  of  meeting,  so  that  you  may  be  sure  to  have 
the  proceedings  well  reported.  If  the  reporters  come  to 
you  for  information,  be  sure  to  shew  them  every  courtesy 
and  give  them  all  the  assistance  they  require. 

4.  Votes  of  condolence,  congratulation,  &c.,  in  the 
Society’s  name,  will  naturally  be  communicated  by  you  to 


the  family  of  a person  deceased  or  the  recipient  of  a public 
honour,  and  must  bo  expressed  in  suitable  terms.  It  is 
well  to  show  such  letters  to  the  cbaiiman  after  you  have 
drafted  tliom. 


DUTIES  OP  AN  KONORAEY 
TREA.SUIIER. 

The  duties  falling  to  be  performed  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  a Charitable  Institution,  while  not  exacting  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  are  at  least  sufficiently  loaded  with  care 
and  anxiety  to  require  of  him  constant  vigilance  and  resource. 
Although  the  formal  keeping  of  the  books  in  perfect  order 
may  be  considered  a comparatively  easy  task,  it  is  still 
not  an  unimportant  part  of  his  work,  and  if  he  appreciates 
the  value  of  lucidity  in  the  handling  of  his  figures  and 
accounts,  he  will  aim  at  a high  degree  of  excellence  in  his 
book-keeping. 

The  method  of  sectionalising  the  Cash  Book  and  setting 
forth  under  one  head  every  detail  pertaining  to  it  has 
approved  experience  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  as  the  analysis  and  distribution  of  items  of  expenditure 
proceeds  day  by  day,  as  each  entry  is  made,  an  exact 
statement  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  expenditure 
will  be  necessarily  disclosed  at  once  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
without  having  to  review  and  analyse  the  foregoing  entries. 
After  the  final  summations  have  been  made  the  eye  can 
see  at  a glance  what  the  various  items  of  expenditure  have 
been  incurred  during  the  year,  and  whether  the  charges  under 
the  particular  heads  have  been  normal  or  the  reverse.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  this  system  is  that  it  furnishes  a stand- 
ing comparative  statement  of  the  expenditure,  and  so 
enables  a ready  check  to  be  applied  to  charges  which  are 
running  out  of  proportion  to  the  income. 

But  an  Hon.  Treasurer’s  cares  are  not  simply  confined 
to  the  spending  of  the  income  of  the  Institution : they 
only,  as  a matter  of  fact,  begin  in  real  earnest  when  he  seeks 
to  find  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  it  going  in  a state  of 
healthy  vitality  and  efficiency.  The  secret  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  an  Honorary  Treasurer  is  to  be  found  hero. 
If  he  is  going  to  succeed  he  must  possess  at  least  two 
indispensable  qualities.  He  must  have  consummate  tact 
on  the  one  hand,  and  persistent  perseverance  and  enterprise 
on  the  other.  A third  requisite,  although  not  perhaps 
absolutely  necessary,  is  yet  exceedingly  useful,  and  that  is 
social  influence.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Hon.  Treasurer 
not  only  to  regulate  and  control,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power 
to  do  so,  the  regular  annual  contributions,  but  to  exert 
his  wit  and  Influence  in  angling  for  the  “ periodic  lumps  ” 
that  are  frequently  available  for  charitable  purposes. 
It  is  in  discharging  this  arduous  duty  that  his  tact  and 
resource  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit.  But  success  is 
rarely  attained  without  perseverance. 

As  he  gives  his  own  services  freely  and  without  monetary 
reward,  so  he  also  infuses  into  those  engaged  in  the  work 
the  true  spirit  in  which  the  institution  should  be  managed. 
High  ideals  and  high  aims  should  pervade  every  effort 
exerted  on  its  behalf,  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer  upon  whom 
a great  part  of  the  burden  of  its  management  falls,  is 
expected  to  lend  an  example  of  disinterestedness  and 
public  spirit  which  will  command  the  approval  and  support 
of  the  generous  public.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  also  will 
find  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  charity  to  attend  all  its 
meetings  with  commendable  regularity,  to  explain  the 
financial  position,  to  encourage  the  other  officials  and  to 
take  common  counsel  as  to  the  best  method  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  institution. 

As  there  may  be  some  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  respec- 
tive functions  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
we  may  add — 

(1)  The  Hon.  Secretary  makes  general  appeals  to 
the  public,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  private  appeals  to 
particular  persons. 

(2)  The  Hon.  Treasurer  alone  handles  money, 
“ receipts  ” it,  and  banks  it. 
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(3)  He  alone  operates  upon  the  fund,  signing  cheques 
generally  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Comrcdttee  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Committee  empowered  by  the 
executive  to  discharge  this  office. 

(4)  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
reads  the  financial  statement  and  comments  upon  its 
contents.  As  he  is  generally  chosen  for  his  business 
capacity,  his  words  are  listened  to  with  more  attention  than 
is  accorded  to  perhaps  any  other  speaker. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  one  special  duty  the 
Hon.  Treasurer  owes  to  himself,  and  that  is  so  to  manage 
the  business  he  has  undertaken  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  ill-natured  suggestion  that  his  accounts  are  so 
muddled  as  to  be  unreliable.  We  therefore  venture  to 
give  these  two  pieces  of  practical  advice : — 

(1)  Never  mix  up  collected  money  with  your  own, 
but  always  bank  it  in  the  name  of  the  Institution  you  are 
serving. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  each  year  produce  a Balance  Sheet, 
after  getting  a business  man  (preferably  a Chartered 
Accountant)  to  audit  and  certify  your  accounts. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

He  undertakes  no  light  task  who  ventures  to  give  counsel 
in  a relationship  so  ancient  and  so  intimate  as  that  of  husband 
and  wife.  Many  might  think  that  the  task  was  not  only 
presumptuous  but  also  superfluous,  for  who  can  hope  to 
improve  upon  the  counsel  given  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
summarized  in  the  Marriage  Service  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  other  manuals  ? There  is,  however,  a field 
which  lies  outside  this  technically  religious  territory  that 
experience  and  genial  common-sense,  free  from  cynicism, 
may  help  to  cultivate.  Let  us  begin  with  a dictum  which 
none  will  dispute:  “Celibacy, however  gloomy  and  painful 
it  may  sometimes  be,  is  better  than  a bad  marriage.” 

SELECTION  OF  A PARTNER  FOR  LIFE.  1.  “In 
the  selection  of  a wife,  tenderness  and  'purity  are  prime 
requisites,  and  no  gifts  of  speculative  intellect  or  practical 
ability  can  compensate  their  absence.”  {“  Practical 
Morals,”  J.  K.  Ingram).  The  wife  should  be  in  fact : 

“ A creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles.” 

So  sings  Wordsworth  in  his  exquisite  “ Portrait.”  And 
Byron,  albeit  not  himself  a model  husband,  is  scarcely  less 
successful  in  his  “ Bride  of  Abydos,”  in  depicting  the 
qualities  expected  in  a good  wife  : 

“ To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health. 

Partake  but  never  waste  thy  wealth, 

Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 

And  lighten  half  thy  poverty.” 

2.  But  what  about  the  choice  of  a husband  ? We 
cannot  third?  of  anything  better  as  an  answer  to  this 
question  than  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  in  Fielding’s 
“ Tom  Jones  ” : “ It  requires  a most  penetrating  eye  to 
discover  a fool  through  the  disguises  of  gaiety  and  good 
breeding.  . . . Among  my  acquaintances,  the  silliest 
fellows  are  the  worst  husbands ; and  I will  venture  to 
assert  as  a fact,  that  a man  of  sense  rarely  behaves  very  ill 
to  a wife  who  deserves  very  well.”  Sound  sense,  then,  is 
the  indispensable  quality  which  a young  lady  should 
require  in  the  man  who  is  to  be  her  life-long  companion. 
We  place  this  first  in  the  category,  because  even  the  highest 
moral  rectitude  and  brilUant  mental  gifts,  without  the 
balancing  power  and  prudential  guidance  of  sound  sense, 
will  not  secure  her  against  the  shipwreck  of  domestic 
happiness.  Few  sensitive  people  can  watch,  without  dis- 
gust and  loss  of  love,  daily  exhibitions  of  brainless,  ludicrous, 
and  stupid  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  have 
sworn  “ to  love,  honour  and  obey.” 

3.  There  is  one  counsel  that  is  applicable  to  both  man 
and  woman  who  are  contemplating  matrimony,  and  that 
is : Have  regard  to  the  approximate  equality  in  birth  and 
station,  age  and  education,  in  the  choice  of  a partner. 


Many  centuries  have  rolled  by  since  the  great  tragedian 
Aeschylus  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  chorus  in  PromelTieus 
Vinctus,  words  which  are  just  as  true  to-day  as  they  were 
then : “ He  was  indeed  a wise  man  who  first  conceived  in 
thought  and  then  gave  speech  to  his  counsel,  that  to  marry 
suitably  to  oneself  is  by  far  the  wisest  plan ; and  that  one 
who  is  of  low  degree  should  neither  seek  after  a partner 
lapped  in  luxury  nor  boasting  of  high-sounding  pedigree.” 
Gross  inequality  in  any  of  the  points  named  is  sure  to  be 
visited  with  penalties  more  or  less  severe,  but,  in  some  form 
cr  other,  sure  to  fall.  Moderate  disparity  is  of  course  less 
hazardous  in  consequences,  e.g.,  an  opulent  merchant  may 
find  a hearty  welcome  in  the  family  of  straitened  patricians, 
and  a highly  educated,  untitled  lady,  well  acquainted  with 
the  ways  and  manners  of  the  “ great  world,”  may  make 
an  excellent  wife  for  a nobleman,  but  nothing  can  com- 
pensate for  a -wide  gap  in  years  or  education. 

4.  When  we  spoke  just  now  of  “ approximate  equality,” 
we  had  in  view  only  the  particulars  enumerated.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  our  meaning  than  to  insist  upon  identity 
of  tastes,  predilections,  favourite  amusements,  and  the 
like.  “ Each  sex  has  what  the  other  has  not ; each 
completes  the  other,  and  is  completed  by  the  other ; they 
are  in  nothing  alike,  and  the  happiness  and  perfection  of 
both  depends  on  each  asking  and  receiving  from  the  other 
what  the  other  only  can  give.”  (Ruskin : “ Sesame  and 
Lilies.”)  It  produces,  for  example,  no  jar  in  married  life 
for  the  wife  of  a scientist  to  be  devoted  to  art,  or  for  one 
consort  to  be  passionately  fond  of  sport  while  the  other  is 
equally  enamoured  of  music  or  the  drama.  In  fact,  life 
is  enriched  by  this  non-antagonistic  variety.  Echoes  are 
not  needed  for  connubial  bliss.  Antithesis  is  often  its 
charm. 

5.  Viewing  marriage  as  a contract  that  involves  the 
life-long  obligation  to  cherish  each  other  “ in  sickness  and 
in  health,”  it  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  pay 
due  regard  to  the  question  of  health. 

CONDITIONS  OF  MARRIED  HAPPINESS.  1.  No 
view  of  marriage  is  satisfactory  that  does  not  regard 
it  as  a tender  and  respectful  friendship,  “ embellished,” 
as  a brilliant  Frenchman  adds,  “ by  an  incomparable 
mutual  possession.”  We  feel  inclined  to  emphasise  this 
view  as  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  perpetuating 
married  happiness.  The  want  of  tenderness,  either  by 
the  adoption  of  an  over-bearing  manner,  which  never 
reaches  cruelty  even  in  intention,  or  by  what  is  still  more 
characteristic  of  northern  nations,  the  silence  or  sparse 
expression  of  love,  even  when  it  is  felt,  has  a wearing  efl’ect 
upon  its  objects.  A sentiment  so  tender  as  married  love 
ought  to  be  manifested.  Much  can  be  said  against 
“ gushing  ” and  untimely  demonstrations  of  marital 
affection,  but  undemonstrative  conduct  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  We  have  a terrible  warning  in  the  case  of  a 
famous  teacher  of  his  age,  who  learned  too  late,  when  his 
beloved  one  was  taken  away,  how  deeply  he  had  failed  in 
sufficiently  expressing  by  word  and  act  the  feeling  with 
which  he  regarded  her. 

2.  Not  less  to  be  combated  is  the  tendency  for  all  the 
courtesies  of  the  sweet-heart  period  to  diminish,  and 
sometimes  to  disappear,  from  married  life.  There  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  homestead  any — even  good 
natured — disrespectfulness  in  language  or  manner  towards 
any  of  its  members.  More  depends  upon  the  observance 
of  this  caution  than  many  people  realise.  The  only  lady 
whom  many  a man  habitually  treats  uncivilly,  is  his  own 
wife ; and  the  only  gentleman  for  whom  many  a lady  will 
take  no  pains  to  be  pleasant  and  attractive,  is  her  own 
husband. 

3.  Want  of  unity  of  aim  is  another  prolific  source  of 
domestic  failure.  This  has  many  sides,  and  enters  into 
economics,  child-training,  the  cultivation  of  good  neigh- 
bourly relationships,  the  maintenance  of  a satisfactory 
footing  with  the  relatives  of  both  sides  of  the  house,  the 
relativity  of  work  to  relaxation,  the  quality  and  allotment 
of  joint  pleasures,  and  the  formation  of  new  friendships. 
Pitfalls  in  abundance  attend  every  one  of  these  illustrationa 
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of  the  want  of  oneness  in  aim.  Unless  thei'e  is  mutual 
confidence  as  regards  personal  and  household  expenditure  ; 
unless  each  parent  supports  the  other  in  the  exaction  of 
discipline  among  their  offspring  during  the  period  of  child- 
hood, and  a few  years  beyond  it ; unless  each  is  com- 
plaisant towards  neighbours  and  family  connexions ; 
unless  they  “ see  eye  to  eye  ” upon  the  ratio  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  serious  and  recreative  portions  of 
existence,  and  can  co-operate  in  united  tours,  visits, 
expeditions  and  the  like,  and  unless  new  alliances  are  the 
subject  of  mutual  assent,  troubles  will  grow  in  unlimited 
profusion.  “ Union  is  strength  ” is  an  old  adage ; but  in 
married  life  it  is  more : it  is  peace  and  comfort. 

4.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  union  in  the 
practical  concerns  of  wedded  life,  but  no  thoughtful 
person  will  undervalue  the  conviction  “ that  any  real  and 
permanent  union  of  human  beings  must  rest  on  a sufficient 
harmony  between  them  in  respect  to  the  three  portions  of 
our  spiritual  nature — feeling,  intelligence,  and  what  is 
properly  called  character  ; and  this  harmony  should  bo 
more  complete  in  proportion  as  the  union  is  to  be  intimate 
and  profound,”  (Ingram).  Profession  of  the  same  religious 
faith  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  item  in  family 
concord. 

To  sum  up  in  a nutshell  all  that  wo  have  said : The 
secret  of  domestic  happiness  lies  in  the  exercise  of  mutual 
forbearance,  gentleness  and  courteous  demeanour,  the 
desire  to  please  and  be  pleased,  the  willingness  to  express 
pleasure  when  felt,  the  opportune  demonstration  of  affection, 
and  the  determination  to  be  one  in  aim  and  action  in  all 
that  pertains  to  a common  and  co-operative  hfe. 


THE  TKAIHIHG  OP  CHILDREN. 

Nothing  has  impressed  us  more  in  general  literature 
than  the  prayer  of  Schiller’s  father  on  the  birth  of  his 
illustrious  son.  Therein  we  learn  what  a devout  man  feels 
as  to  the  responsibility  that  comes  to  him  from  the  trustee- 
ship of  a newly-given  soul.  How  to  train  it,  lead  it  to  the 
highest  ideal,  guard  it  from  evil,  and  walk  before  it  in  the 
right  path,  all  enter  into  the  supplications  of  the  father 
of  the  darling  poet  of  Germany. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD.  We  have  to  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  a child  will  live  during  his  first 
septennial  phase,  and  the  influences  which  will  act  upon 
his  evolution.  Some  of  these  are  social,  others  personal. 
The  first  are  entirely  independent  of  the  child’s  own  will, 
for  no  one  is  consulted  as  to  the  nation  or  famil}^  in  which 
he  shall  be  born.  Environment  (climate,  &c.)  are  not  for 
him  to  decide.  The  result  is  that  submission  and  depend- 
ence upon  others  is  the  first  ethical  law  of  life. 

1.  The  parental  duty,  during  these  very  early  years 
of  organic  instability  and  morbid  affections,  is  to  attend 
to  nutrition,  thereby  lajdng  the  foundation  for  the  child 
of  a sound  constitution.  The  mother,  who  is  the  only 
guardian  at  this  period,  must  act  under  competent  advice. 
The  instruments  of  sensation  and  locomotion  wdll  next 
require  attention.  The  child  should  be  trained  to  see,  to 
hear,  and  to  touch,  so  as  really  to  appreciate  objectscorrectly; 
also  to  hold  himself  erect,  to  wallc,  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim, 
and  do  other  movements  which  will  afterwards  become 
habitual.  The  heart  (i.e.,  in  metaphor,  the  organ  of  un- 
selfishness and  love  for  others)  must  very  early  be  trained, 
to  family  affection.  Pleasures  must  be  shared  with  others, 
and  labours  and  privations  borne  in  common.  Personal 
instincts  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  modesty  made  to  peivade  the  whole  child-life.  This 
side  of  training  will  fall  mostly  upon  the  mother.  The 
moral  action  of  the  father  on  his  children  consiate  mainly 
in  the  spectacle  of  his  daily  hfe' — his  industry,  punctuality, 
kindness,  and  avoidance  of  self-indulgent  habits. 

2.  The  most  important  rules  with  respect  to  parental 
directions  are  that  they  should  not  be  inconsistent  with 


each  other,  not  too  numerous,  and  that  when  tl)oy  have 
once  been  announced,  obedience  should  be  insisted  on. 
Praise  should  be  cheerfully  given  in  proportion  to  merit, 
but  not  in  such  a way  as  to  invite  vanity.  Never  ” show 
off  ” a child  before  strangers,  nor  quote  his  precocious 
remarks  in  his  hearing.  “ Nagging,”  and  dwelling 
unduly  on  the  child’s  deficiencies,  and  more  particularly 
the  frequent  presentation  of  the  children  of  other  families 
as  models  for  his  imitation,  produce  discouragement  and 
iiritation. 

3.  Punishments  should  be  infrequent,  selected  with 
judgment,  and  inflexibly  carried  out.  It  is  a doctrine  of 
the  jurists  that  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  more  effective 
as  a deterrent  than  its  severity.  In  inflicting  it  avoid  alike 
the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  passion.  To  be  really 
useful  the  punishment  must  be  seen  by  thcrchild  to  bo  just ; 
if  it  is  met  in  a spii  it  of  protest  and  revolt,  more  harm  than 
good  is  the  result.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  wliich  in  many  cases  may  be  turned  to 
advantage.  Even  in  the  :-anie  family  the  children  are  often 
pihysically,  morally  and  mentally  very  unlike  each  other, 
as  if  the  strain  of  heredity  were  derived  from  different 
sources  in  the  genealogical  tiec.  The  careful  trainer  will 
vary  methods  accordingly. 

4.  Up  to  seven,  the  education  should  be  informal  and 
of  the  Kinder -garUn  kind.  Curiosity  should  bo  guided 
and  stimulated  to  the  observation  of  inorganic  object*, 
and  of  animal -t  and  plants.  No  decided  effort  should  be 
made  to  teach  him  to  read  at  thistime, though,  as  sometimes 
happens,  he  may  spontaneously,  or  in  the  way  of  play,  pick 
up  an  art.  Foreign  places,  English  cathedrals  and  castlea, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a zoological  garden  will  be  learnt 
from  picture  books  and  engravings,  and  comments  invited 
as  to  what  strikes,  pleases  or  interests.  In  sacred  things, 
read  or  spoken,  attention  to  reverence  of  tone  and  mien 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  of  the  utmost  value. 

LATER  CHILDHOOD.  From  seven  to  fourteen  the 
evolution  is  continuous,  and  in  some  cases  rapid  and  remark- 
able. Wise  parents  will  take  gi-eat  pains  in  the  selection 
of  a tutor  or  governess,  if  the  education  is  to  be  conducted 
at  liome.  Nor  will  they  neglect  serious  preliminary 
conference  w’ith  their  deputy  after  the  appointment  has 
been  made.  Much  requires  to  be  settled  if  satisfactory 
work  is  to  bo  done.  The  special  characteristics  of  each 
pupil,  the  methods  and  measures  of  discipline,  the  range 
of  the  syllabus,  the  length  of  school-hours,  and  the  kinds 
of  recreation  to  be  pursued,  all  require  to  be  thought  out 
and  precisely  agreed  upon  between  the  acting  parents  and 
the  instructor.  Vague  understandings  end  in  misunder- 
standings. 

1.  While  upon  the  subject  of  home-tuition,  we  may 
make  a few  observations  of  a practical  kind  as  to  the 
mutual  relationship  of  parent  and  tutor.  While  the  parent 
can  never  abandon  to  others  the  supreme  control  of  his 
children,  he  must  remember  that  until  his  delegate  has 
given  proof  of  neglect  or  incapacity  he  is  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  head  of  the  house.  Sufficient  allowance 
is  not  always  made  for  the  yo^Uh  of  tutor  or  governess ; 
nor  for  the  fact  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  from  them 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  interest  as  binds  parent  to 
child.  Again,  stubborn  or  trifling  children  will  yield  a 
much  readier  obedience  to  parents  than  they  will  to  home- 
teachers,  whose  disciplinary  difficulties  are  accordingly 
increased.  Parents  should  be  most  careful  never  to  t^e 
the  child’s  part  against  the  teacher  in  the  child’s  presence  ; 
never  to  make  a slighting  remark  as  to  the  teaching  and 
management  of  the  class  before  the  pupils ; and  always 
to  support  the  teacher  in  the  execution  of  punishments, 
unless  they  are  absolutely  cruel  or  gi’otesque.  Rebuka 
or  criticism  of  the  teacher  should  be  administered  in  private, 
and  not  for  every  trifling  defect ; and  non-interference 
should  be  the  normal  attitude  of  the  parent  to  the  testoher, 
unless  there  is  urgent  cause  to  step  in-  We  will  only  add 
that  it  is  false  economy  to  get  cheap  tuition.  Spend  a few 
more  pounds  and  secure  a gentleman  if  you  want  a tutor 
for  your  sons,  and  a lady  as  governess  for  your  daughters. 
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Cbaracter,  mannerB,  style  and  accent  are  all  involved  here, 
and  in  the  generality  of  cases,  mental  culture. 

2.  But  It  Is  time  wo  returned  to  our  “ later  child,”  who 

enters  upon  his  second  septennium.  He  is  now  on  tho 
verge  of,  if  not  actually  trusted  with,  the  washing  and 
dressing  of  himself,  and  attending  to  the  rudimentary 
laws  of  health.  Perfect  cleanliness  and  control  of  the 
table-appetite  must  be  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  punctuality 
at  meals.  He  must  eat  and  drink  like  a gentleman, 
handling  his  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  nerviette  with 
decorous  ease  and  skill.  He  must  be  taught  Ids  duties  to 
his  equals  as  well  as  to  his  superiors,  and  encouraged  in 
the  formation  of  suitable  friendships.  Frankness  and 
candour  espeoiaily  towards  his  mother  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged.  The  social  or  altruistic  sentiment  should 
be  assiduously  cultivated.  j 

3.  Athletic  games,  aa  time  goes  on,  will  increase  physical 
sti'ength  and  address,  exercise  courage,  and  promote  a 
genial  spirit  of  comradeship ; while  pedestrian  excursions  j 
with  children  of  like  age  Avill  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  liis 
own  neighbourhood  in  many  directions. 

4.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  encouraging  a fully 
elaborated  system  of  education.  The  Memory  and 
the  Imagination  are  tho  best  fields  in  which  the  sower  can 
now  operate.  A fair  amount  daily  of  the  learning  of  para- 
digms will  save  much  drudgery  at  a later  period,  and  with 
this  will  of  course  be  included  arithmetical  tables,  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  like,  with  relative  exercises.  We 
place  great  faith  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Imagination. 
Fairy  tales,  ballad  poetry,  ” cameos  ” of  history,  adventure 
stori8s,good  booksof  travel,and  suchbooks  asthe  “Arabian 
Nights,”  deal  with  the  Wonderland  in  which  tho  minds 
of  the  young  love  to  live.  By  such  tentative  flights  they 
are  prepared  for  the  enjoyment,  at  a subsequent  stage,  of 
the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  Dante,  Goethe,  Spenser 
and  Victor  Hugo.  Colloquial  French  and  German  ; Music 
and  Drawing ; and  easy  I.atin  passages,  with  interesting 
subject  matter,  belong  also  to  this  period  of  education. 
We  are,  of  course,  considering  only  the  case  of  the 

average  boy,”  not  prodigies. 

6.  We  have  come  to  the  end  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  happiest  period  of  life.  Blessed  aie  those 
arents  whose  children,  as  they  advance  in  years,  “ look 
ack  on  those  stages  as  having  been  passed  in  an  abode 
which,  though  perhaps  humble  and  perhaps  a scene  of 
self-denial,  was  yet  brightened  by  mutual  affection,  elevated 
by  high  ideals,  and  enlivened  by  cheerful  preparation  for 
future  usefulness.”  * 

* Ingram’s  “ Practical  Morals  a book  to  which  this 
paper  owes  many  excellent  suggestions.  The  student  will 
find  much  interesting  matter  on  the  education  of  childhood 
in  Quick’s  “Educational  Reformers,’’  where  the  views  of 
Mil  bon,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  etc.,  are  all  given  and  criticised. 


THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

The  great  object  of  conversation  is  not  to  gain  information 
or  to  display  it,  but  to  give  mutual  pleasure.  Keeping 
this  end  clearly  in  view  we  may  lay  down  a few  principles 
and  rules  which  minister  to  its  attainment. 

I.  GENERAL  CONVERSATION. 

1.  By  its  very  nature,  conversation  implies  reciprocity. 
It  is  not  monologue.  Even  a Macaulay  may  become  a 
bore  by  monopolizing  the  talk  of  the  table.  “ Bobus  ” 
Smith’s  witty  remark  is  worth  recording,  that  after 
Macaulay’s  return  from  India,  he  was  so  far  improved  that 

he  occasionally  favoured  his  friends  with  eloquent  flashes 
of  silence.” 

2.  This  reciprocal  quality  does  not  imply  that  conversa- 
tion oan  be  measured  off  into  equal  portions  for  each  of  the 
p^arties.  ” There  are  some  silent  people,”  says  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  “who  are  more  interesting  than  the  l>est  talkers. 
And  when  they  speak  they  will  always  say  the  right  thing.” 


We  remember  once  dining  with  Jowett  at  the  high  table  at 
BaUiol.  He  spoke  only  about  three  times  during  the 
dinner,  with  long  intervals  of  silence,  but  to  this  day  we 
can  quote  every  word  he  said. 

3.  But  undue  spaces  of  silence  are  apt  to  give  those 
who  are  contributing  to  the  conversation  the  feeling  that 
the  taciturnity  is  owing  either  to  want  of  sympathy  or 
interest,  or  to  a sense  of  superior  wisdom.  A host  has  tho 
right  to  expect  that  his  guests  will  each  do  his  fair  share 
to  make  matters  go  welL  If  he  is  an  expert  host,  he  will 
endeavour  to  show  all  his  guests  at  their  best,  and  bv  a little 
skilful  angling  will  generally  succeed  in  eliciting  some 
remark  which  wiU  relieve  even  the  mc»t  backward  from 
the  appearance  of  stupidity  or  listlessness. 

4.  Conversation  should  never  be  reduced  to  a catechism. 
“ Inquirers  who  are  always  inquiring  learn  nothing.”  Wo 
have  known  very  amiable  people  delude  themselves  with 
tho  idea  that  to  ask  a multitude  of  questions  will  be  inter- 
preted as  interest  on  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  friends. 
Ere  long,  however,  the  catechetical  ordeal  becomes  an 
affliction,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  the  “ anxious 
enquirer,”  like  jesting  Pilate,  “does  not  wait  for  an  answer.” 
“ Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell,  “ questioners  like  you 
would  make  a man  hang  himself.” 

5.  Neither  should  conversation  be  disputatious  There 
is  a great  charm  in  the  free  interchange  of  opinion,  howev*er 
variant  it  may  be  in  its  composition.  But  this  demands 
that  the  parties  in  the  conversation  are  tolerant  men  who 
can  beax  to  hear  another  opinion  without  warmth  or  loss  of 
temper.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  in  a club  or  at  a 
dinner-table  than  to  find  that  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
has  blazed  into  a wrangle. 

6.  It  is  always  best  to  avoid  religious  and  political  subjects 
in  general  society.  This  would  not  be  necessary  if  men 
were  content  to  lay  their  own  convictions  by  the  side  of 
opinions  much  opposed  to  them ; but  you  must  know 
3mur  company  well  before  you  can  feel  sure  that  such 
tolerant  wisdom  awaits  j'ou  on  the  part  of  an  opponent, 
after  you  have  fully  and  fearlessly  expressed  your  views  on 
the  momentous  subjects  we  have  named.  The  very 
magnitude  of  these  questions  in  which  there  is  necessarily 
much  speculation,  and  in  one  class  much  mystery,  instead 
of  impressing  the  mind  with  diffidence  and  awe,  often 
inspires  tho  disputants  with  angry  passion  and  declama- 
tory dogmatism.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  learned  like 
Endymion  “ to  bo  prompt  without  being  stubborn,  to 
refute  without  argument,  and  to  clothe  grave  matters  in 
a motley  garb.” 

7.  Contradiction  requires  great  management  if  it  is 
not  to  be  rude,  brow-beating  and  insolent.  “ Putting 
people  right  ” is  often  an  odious  liberty.  He  is  a wise  man 
who  can  occasionally  allow  errors  of  statement  to  pass 
without  remark.  It  generally  happens  that  v’ou  can  work 
in  your  correction  indirectly,  later  in  the  conversation, 
when  your  statement,  dislocated  from  the  connection  of 
its  origin,  no  longer  sounds  offensive.  Irascible  old 
gentlemen  are  entitled  to  some  consideration  even  from 
the  youngest  and  most  self-confident  striplings  in  the  room. 

8.  The  art  of  telling  stories  is  not  given  to  every  man. 
First  of  all,  the  stories  should  be  worth  telling,  i.e.,  they 
should  be  fresh,  short,  pointed,  and  likely  to  be  generally 
interesting.  It  is  too  great  a tax  upon  the  patience  of  even 
a good-natured  audience  to  martyr  them  with  fusty, 
pointless  and  rambling  anecdotes.  Keminiscences,  that 
delight  so  long  as  they  are  their  own  memories  of  elderly 
dons  in  the  college  common-room,  are  never  in  great  demand, 
as  “ my  Uncle  Toby  ” discovered.  Puns,  again,  ought 
generally  to  be  eschewed  unless  they  rise  (which  will  not 
often  be  the  case)  to  the  level  of  Dean  Mansel’s  or  Tom 
Hood’s.  On  the  other  hand,  boTis  mots  are  always  welcome. 
A story  should  be  told  straight  on  without  windings  and 
involutions,  and  should  stop  at  the  point  without  a word 
of  appendix.  A good  climax  is  essential  to  a good  story. 

9.  “ Talking  shop  ” is  often  too  severely  condemned. 
There  is,  of  coarse,  a form  of  it  highly  reprohensflble,  beoauso 
it  is  merely  the  st^e  esho  of  the  business  hours,  and  should 
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not  be  heal'd  when  men  come  together  for  social  intercourse. 
But  as  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Goschen  in  his  admirable  Rectorial 
address  (“  Intellectual  Interest  ”)  delivered  to  the  students 
of  Aberdeen  University,  pointed  out,  there  are  cases  in 
which  “ shop  ” is  in  itself  interesting,  and  the  one  subject 
upon  which  some  of  the  guests  can  talk  in  the  most  interest- 
ing way.  Who  would  feel  that  the  experiences  of  a War 
Correspondent  hke  Archibald  Forbes,  or  the  reminiscences 
of  a great  statesman  would  savour  of  the  “ shop  ” ? And 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  get  a word  out  of  Forbes  in  general 
company  upon  all  that  he  had  seen  and  done  m the  “ sturm 
und  drang  ” which  he  has  so  thrillingly  described  by  his 
pen.  It  was  professional  “ shop,”  and  therefore  “ taboo.” 
One  can  well  understand  why  students  fine  a man  who  in 
hall  spoils  the  joy  of  dinner  with  whiffs  of  his  morning’s 
studies,  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  why  all  allusion  to  the  varied 
work  upon  which  college  dons  are  severally  engaged,  apart 
from  merely  class  curricula,  should  bo  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  conversation  of  the  common-rooms  of  Oxford  and 
the  combination-rooms  of  Cambridge, 

10.  Quotations  in thesedegenerate days  should  bolirnited 
to  English  and  French  languages ; but  even  the  best  poets 
weary  if  introduced  too  often  and  at  too  great  a length. 
Literary  allusions  are  often  very  charming. 

11.  Very  often  the  best  conversations  are  those  of  a 
mixed  company  of  well-educated  men  and  women.  ” l\]rs. 
NeuchS-tel’s  feelings  were  her  facts,  and  her  ingenious 
observations  of  art  and  nature  were  her  news.”  Thus 
has  a great  master  described  in  a nutshell  the  charm  of  a 
brilliantly  gifted  woman’s  contribution  to  social  inter- 
course. Men  cannot  with  courtesy  lose  their  tempers 
when  discussing  with  women  subjects  which  generate  heat 
in  the  combats  of  the  stronger  sex.  Although  the  French 
salon  has  not  been  domiciled  among  us  with  its  crowds 
‘‘  of  dazzling  people  whose  sayings  and  doings  form  the 
taste,  and  supply  the  conversation  and  leaven  the  existence 
of  admiring  or  wondering  millions,”  still  in  many  a home, 
far  below  the  rank  of  aristocracy,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
meet  whose  talk  is  of  literature,  music,  art  or  the  drama. 
The  free  interchange  of  thought  upon  such  topics  is  part 
of  the  education  of  our  maturer  years. 

12.  The  quality  of  voice  plaj^s  a great  part  in  successful 
conversation.  A loud,  self-assertive  tone  betrays  vulgarity 
and  “ love  of  pre-eminence.”  On  the  other  hand,  whispering 
and  undertones  are  unsuited  to  the  general  flow  of  talk. 
Speak  so  that  any  one  can  hear  you  who  wishes ; let  others 
finish  their  sentence  before  you  break  in,  and  do  not  try 
to  help  any  one  with  suggested  phrases  to  accelerate  their 
speed,  or  to  anticipate  their  conclusion.  As  a rule  people 
prefer  their  own  words,  even  if  they  come  slowly,  to  being 

helped  over  the  stile  ” by  an  uninvited  hand. 

13.  Never  be  contemptuous  in  reply,  A timid  but 
intelligent  conversationist  will  always  gratefully  remember 
the  kind  and  unobtrusive  sympathy  you  extended  to  him 
when  he  was  in  difficulties  as  to  the  best  way  of  putting 
his  views  creditably  before  his  hearers.  Dr.  Johnson’s 
handling  of  Goldsmith  would  not  be  tolerated  in  our  day. 


II.  LADIES’  SOCIAL  CONVERSATION. 

HINTS  TO  A HOSTESS. 

Nothing  in  the  shape  of  brilliant  conversation  can  ever 
atone  for  the  -want  in  a hostess  of  a sunny  manner,  a frank 
and  hearty  reception,  spotless  cleanliness  of  person,  and 
unimpeachable  neatness  of  attire.  We  do  not  sympathise 
with  Herrick’s  delight  in 

“ A sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 

A happy  kind  of  carelessness  ; 

« « « « • 

A careless  shoe-string  in  whose  tie 
I see  a wild  civility.” 

The  magic  of  conversational  power  in  ladies,  whether 
at  the  tea-table,  at  (or  after)  dinner,  or  in  “ At  Homes  ” 
is  best  demonstrated  when  the  hostess  has  succeeded  in 
making  each  of  the  guests  talk  at  their  ease,  and  show  the 


best  of  what  is  in  them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  caidinal 
virtue  of  this  charming  potency  is  Tact.  Sitting  in  a n l ii cd 
corner,  there  may  chance  to  be  some  shy  and  silent  visitor, 
w'ho  if  the  spell  were  broken  and  the  casket  unlocked, 
could  enter  gladsomely  into  the  genial  interchange  of 
conversation.  How  shall  this  be  accomplished  by  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  company  ? 

1.  The  hostess  should  have  a great  variety  of  topics, 
like  the  angler  with  a great  a-sortnient  of  ffi<  .'5,  wherewith 
to  beguile  the  coyness  of  some,  and  gently  temper  the  over- 
ardour of  others.  Among  these  will  naturally  be  found 
news  of  general  interest,  whether  national,  provincial, 
local,  or  parochial,  and  incidents  in  the  family  hu  of 
the  people  assembled  under  her  common  roof.  In  handling 
such  diversified  matters,  the  touch  will  be  ligdit,  and  the 
stay  upon  each  brief,  and  quii  kly  succeeded  by  fliglif  to 
another  flower.  What  Ints  be<u  gained  from  th<-  morn- 
ing papers  is  generally  common  pro|x  rty,  and  can  only 
be  handled  without  danger  of  -taleni-.-s  by  way  of 
comment.  During  the  South  Afri<  an  war  who  ever  sat 
among  silent  or  mere  news-repeating  fellow  guce-t,-. When 
the  fe<  lings  of  cv<-ry  one  were  moved  by  bereavement, 
indignation,  criticism  or  patriotic  triumph,  no  tongue  was 
dumb  ; every  grandmother  was  a military  eiitie,  and  every 
maiden  of  sixtee-u  had  her  favourit<-  g<  neral  or  her  pet 
aversion.  And  even  in  country  villages  there  is  always 
something  to  disc  uss  of  general  inten  ^t,  be  it  ihe  coming 
ball,  yesterday’s  hunt,  the  jnirish  te.i-pirly,  the*  curate’s 
engagement,  the  hcjuin’s  new  motur-iar,  or  the  openirg 
of  the  cottage*  ho  jjital.  “ P;.s  de  t:op”  (let  nothing  bo 
overdone)  is  a good  motto  in  ban  llu'g  sueb  evanescent 
themes.  Or,  if  you  [irefor  Fngli  h,  ” Touch  and  run”  will 
do  equally  well. 

2.  It  ougiit  not  to  bo  forgotten  that  the  va  t imj^rove* 
nu  nt  during  the  la  t quart' r ot  a ei'iituiy  or  more,  in 
tlie  Higher  Hdu<  .tion  of  Women  has  w idely  increasi  d 
the  circle  of  intellei  tual  tojiiis  of  conversation.  It  is  not 
likely  that  our  ” golden-hain  d graduate^  ” will  obtrude 
upon  general  society  their  academical  attainments,  and 
it  is  only  just  to  them  to  avow  that  in  our  own  e.\{>ericnce 
(he  great  majority  of  them  have  lost  none  of  their  womanly 
charm  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is,  howa  ver,  only 
natural  that,  with  trained  intellects  and  advanced  know- 
ledge, they  should  desire  something  b(  ttcr  in  salons  than 
“small  talk”  of  the  influitcly  little  which  often  passes 
muster  for  conversation.  Without  being  bookish,  there 
may  surely  be  introduced  by  the  ha">tess  or  others  such 
topics  as  a new  drama,  a new  novel,  a new  volume  of  poems, 
or  the  current  exhibitions  of  pictures.  A leading  actress 
once  remarked  to  us  that  she  preferred  a Parisian  audience 
to  an  English  one,  because  the  French  really  loved  a critical 
study  of  a play ; they  analysed  it,  followed  with  psycholo- 
gical sympathy  or  aversion  the  author’s  mind  through 
all  its  windings,  and  from  their  historical  knowledge  were 
able  to  fix  his  place  and  that  of  the  actors  among  dramatic 
authors  and  artistes.  The  same  will  be  said  by  an  English 
musical  composer  of  the  respective  merits  of  German 
and  British  audiences. 

3.  Perhaps  a caution  is  necessary  here  against  over- 
dogmatism in  such  high  matters  as  the  Fine  .^ts  include. 
Nothing  is  more  irritating  than  the  assured  way  in  which 
girls  in  their  teens  who  have  begun  to  handle  the  brush 
or  the  chisel  will  deliver  their  preferences  for  “ impression- 
ism,” “realism,”  “genre,”  &c.,  and  their  contempt  for  all 
who  are  not  of  their  school  of  criticism.  Great  artists  are 
generally  generous  in  their  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
their  fellow-labourers.  They  know  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  and  the  triumphs  that  have  been  won  in  a work 
in  which  the  amateur  or  the  tyro  sees  nothing  to  praise. 

4.  The  hostess  will  often  feel  great  discomfort  from 
a few  exasperating  trifles, — one  proceeding  from  a mistaken 
sense  of  comtesy,  the  other  from  a vulgar  desire  of  display. 
The  former  consists  in  some  under-bred  guest’s  insisting 
on  mentioning  a lady’s  name  every  time  she  addresses 
her.  Thus,  “ Yes,  Mrs.  Brown,”  “ No,  l\Ir8.  Brown,” 
ss  No  thank  you,  l^s.  Brown,”  “ I agree  with  you,  Mrs. 
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Brown,”  “ Fine  picture,  Mrs.  Brown ; " until  poor  Mrs. 
Brown  bates  her  own  name ; or,  if  addressing  a titled 
person,  bespattering  him  or  her  with  constant  repetition 
of  the  title : “ Thank  you,  iny  lord,  your  lordship  is  very 
kind.  Hope  her  ladyship  and  her  grace,  her  ladyship’s 
aunt,  are  both  well.”  The  intention  is  courteous,  but  the 
effect  extremely  vulgar.  One  mention  of  the  title  is  enough, 
and  the  iteration  of  plain  Mrs.  Brown’s  name  (except, 
perhaps,  once  in  a way  for  the  sake  of  softening  a contra- 
diction) absolutely  forbidden. 

5.  The  second  annoyance  is  the  determination  of  some 
guest  to  display  her  extensive  acquaintance  with  grand 
people  before  the  envious  eyes  of  her  fellow-guests.  Thus, 
“ My  dear  and  intimate  friend,  the  Countess  of  Antrim, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  was  emphatically  charged 
by  our  mutual  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Salzburg,  to  tell  me 
that  the  Princess  of  Modena  particularly  asked  after  me 
at  a ball  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  his  Imperial 
Majesty’s  birthday.”  Our  only  counsel  to  the  hostess  is 
never  to  ask  such  people  again  to  her  entertainments. 
Married  guests  who  speak  of  or  to  each  other  as  “ Papa,” 
and  “Mamma,”  or  “Father”  and  “Mother,”  or  the  wife  who 
addresses  her  husband  by  his  surname,  or  as  “Mr.  P.,”  are 
not  likely  to  be  present  at  such  “ At  Homes  ” as  we  have 
supposed  you  to  preside  over. 

6.  Two  things  in  feminine  conversation  never  fail  to 
charm  ; the  soft,  well-modulated  voice  and  the  responsive 
air  of  interest  in  what  is  said  by  others.  In  tete-a-tete  it 
is  annoying  and  certainly  uncomplimentary  to  find  that 
while  you  are  talking  the  other  party  to  the  conversation 
gives  you  one  ear  and  keeps  the  other  open  for  what  is 
being  said  by  somebody  sitting  near.  A great  prelate,  who 
was  “ a darling  of  society,”  delighted  every  lady  with  whom 
he  conversed  by  giving  her  the  impression  that  at  that 
moment  there  was  no  other  woman  in  the  world  for  him. 

7.  Even  conversation  sometimes  palls,  so  it  is  good  to 
vary  your  “ At  Home  ” by  music,  recitations  and  coujuring- 
tricks.  As  regards  music  and  recitations  we  do  not  think 
that  Christian  charity  requires  you  to  ask  any  one  to  sing, 
play,  or  recite  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  performer. 
John  Hullah  used  to  say  that  he  considered  it  “ one  of  the 
most  merciful  dispensations  of  Providence  that  no  man 
can  judge  the  quality  of  his  ov/n  voice.”  To  ask  your 
friends  to  listen  to  the  flat,  or  timbreless  voice  of  some 
amateur  who  is  generally  very  forward  in  volunteering 
service,  is  not  kind.  Neither  is  it  hospitable  to  doom  your 
friends  to  silence  while  your  daughter,  who  may  be  a very 
“ sweet  girl  ” otherAvise,  thrums  away  at  the  piano  or 
screeches  on  the  violin  to  the  positive  distress  of  an  accom- 
plished musician.  “ Music,”  says  a bitter  cynic,  “ is  a 
wanton  interruption  of  conversation.”  Recitations  are 
too  often  artificially  delivered,  a wealc  copy  of  some  well- 
known  reciter,  or  are  badly  selected  for  the  audience,  who 
do  not  care  for  too  much  sentimentalism,  rant  or  insipid 
comedy.  Like  Lord  Rosebery,  demand,  above  all  things, 
“ efficiency  ” in  your  “ entertainers,”  although  they  cost 
you  nothing  for  their  services. 

8.  In  conclusion,  we  will  become  a little  didactic  though 
not  homiletic : 

(1)  Draw  the  conversation  as  much  as  you  can  away 
from  ill-natured  tattle  and  injurious  gossip, 

(2)  Never  exaggerate  evil  reports  for  the  sake  of 
creating  an  effect. 

(3)  Do  not  encourage  scandal,  even  if  you  cannot 
altogether  suppress  it. 

(4)  Try  to  leave  upon  your  guests  the  impression  that 
they  have  enjoyed  under  your  roof  a really  pleasant  evening, 
in  which  rational  discourse  has  been  enlivened  by  amuse- 
ment, pleasantries  have  abounded  unmixed  with  innuendoes 
or  envenomed  jibes,  and  that  the  badinage  of  lively  people 
has  raised  the  spirits  and  left  no  acid  or  subacid  feeling  in 
the  palates  of  the  most  sensitive. 

THE  ABT  OF  LETTER  WRITING. 

Many  of  us  recall  tl'.c  difficulty  we  had  in  childhood  of 
composing  a letter.  How  to ' begin  ? How  to  end  ? 


Wbat  to  say  ? were  all  questions  that  embarrassed.  Vie 
are  not  sure  that  even  now,  when  autumnal  tmts  diversify 
our  hair,  that  the  task  has  freed  itself  of  all  difaculties. 
Not  to  mention  the  really  cardinal  crux  of  letter-writing, 
such  minor  matters  as  how  to  address  the  various  ranks 
of  peers,  both  on  the  envelope  and  at  the  start  of  the  letter  : 
the  proper  form  of  subscription ; the  style  to  be  adopted 
to  tradesmen  and  servants;  the  grades  of  intimacy  to  be 
observed  in  writing  to  friends,  are  aU  questions  demanding 
consideration,  although  none  of  them  touches  the  central 
difficulty,  viz.,  of  what  should  a letter  consist.  Form  may 
be  easily  prescribed,  but  it  is  substance  that  rui'.kci  a letter 
worth  receiving.  Let  us  begin  with  externals  : 

(1)  Never  write  upon  shabby  note  paper,  and  never  use 
diaphanous  envelopes. 

(2)  If  you  are  entitled  to  “ bear  arms,”  never  blazon 
them  on  your  note  paper.  The  length  to  which  you  .-.'m 
go  is  to  reproduce  your  crest  on  the  sheet,  or  on  the  il  ip 
of  the  envelope.  Universities  and  other  corporations  may 
quarter  their  arms  on  their  note  paper,  but  not  private 
individuals. 

(3)  The  letter  paper  which  is  considered  to  show 
the  most  taste  is  of  medium  thickness,  is  finely  ribbed, 
slightly  glazed,  and  delicately  tinted,  with  envelopes  to 
match. 

(4)  For  ourselves,  we  like  a thick  cream  laid  paper, 
with  the  address  printed  on  the  top  right  hand  in  clear 
black  English  type,  not  German  teR.  Obviously  the 
first  requisite  in  an  address  is  legibihty.  ‘W  idre  addresses 
in  high  relief  are  less  showy  but  are  not  so  easily  read, 
lied  and  blue  addresses  savour  of  aliectation.  The 
envelopes  should  be  square  shaped. 

(5)  Post  cards  are  a somewhat  unceremonious  method 
of  communication,  and  should,  as  a rule,  be  reserved  for 
business  notes. 

16)  “ Letter  cards”  are  our  prt  avcr.ion.  Tl^ey  are 
difucult  to  open,  and  save  no  trouble  any, vise,  as  compare  d 
with  enveloped  letters. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  essential  qualii  i.s 
of  good  letter-Avriting.  The  institution  of  the  daily  post 
has  certainly  transformed  the  stA’le  of  oid-fashioned 
correspondence.  Time  Avas  when  Horace  Valpole,  the 
Misses  Berry,  and  scores  of  other  Eaglisli,  vSeottish  and 
Irish  correspondents  interchanged  in  the  form  of  letters 
sentiments,  neAvs  and  criticisms,  which  have  now  become 
worthy  of  the  name  of  literature.  Why  should  all  this 
bo  a thing  of  the  past  ? ^lany  of  us  have  children  in  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  great  British  Emphe.  Why  should 
not  our  letters  to  them  bear  the  same  characteristics  of 
interesting,  familiar,  gossipy,  critical,  and  news-giving 
communication,  as  distinguished  the  domestic  letters  of 
those  we  have  named  ? 

1.  A letter  is  not  a circular.  Its  charm  lies  in  its  personal 
note.  It  must  reveal  the  author,  and  the  author  as  related 
to  the  recipient.  The  Avaiit  of  this  personal  note  is  the 
defect  in  Pope’s  letters  : it5  presence  is  the  delectation 
wo  all  enjoy  in  the  letters  of  Macaulay  to  his  sister,  and  of 
Dickens  to  his  sons. 

2.  A letter  7nust  not  be  didactic.  The  secret  of  good 
letter-writing  is  in  its  free  flow  of  talking  upon  p»aper. 
What  you  want  to  convey  is  exactly  that  Avhich  you  would 
say  if  your  recipient  were  present  with  you.  Hence  the 
mother  is  generally  the  better  correspondent  with  her 
children  than  the  father.  The  latter  hates  detail,  A^hilg 
the  former  believes  (and  sho  proves  to  be  right  in  the  issue) 
that  everything  going  on  in  iho  life  of  tlie  family  is  suro  to 
interest  an  absent  member. 

3.  A letter  should  ahvays  be  such  as  can  lead  to  no 
disagreeable  after-consequences.  It  is  never  an  easy 
matter  to  say  boAV  far  personal  remai'ks  impinge  upon  the 
libellous.  You  are,  therefore,  Avise  to  refraiu  from  anything 
which  may  rise  up  against  you  in  judgment.  “ Publication” 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Engli^i  Law,  and  your  repetition 
in  a letter  of  Avhat  you  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be 
true  may  land  you  in  a very  unpleasant  plight. 

4.  A letter  sliould  be  easy  v/ithout  being  slovvenly  in 
composition.  Every  verb  should  have  its  nominative. 
Such  a stylo  as  “ Arrived  hero  this  morning— hotel  cc;n- 
fortablo — scenery  lovely — very  tired — going  to  bed — 
foimd  Jaue  waiting.”  A'c.  is  to  be  abbarn-il.  No  cue 
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except  Alfrod  Jiu{/le,  would  speak  in  thiii  facLion,  and, 
as  wo  Ivave  already  said,  lettAT.writing  is  a substitute 
for  fipeoch.  Its  style  will,  therefore,  be  neither  bom- 
bastic, involved,  grandiose  nor  pert;  but  grammatical, 
Btructurally  correct,  and  the  diction  that  of  educated 
conversation. 

6.  Punctuality  in  reply  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
courtesies  of  correspondence.  It  is  r(?lated  of  an  English 
Bishop  that  he  suggested  two  additions  to  the  questions 
already  standing  in  the  ordinal;  (1)  “Will  jmu  suffer 
fools  gladly  ? ” and  (2)  “ Will  you  answer  letters  by  return 
of  post?”  A i)reciso  conformity  to  the  latter  rule  would 
save  an  abundance  of  trouble  both  in  social  and  business 
matters.  As  a rule,  the  busier  a man  is  the  more  punctual 
ho  is  in  answering  letters.  Men  like  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  lato  Bishop  Wilberforco  were  unfailing  in  this  respect. 
The  latter  averred  that  if  lie  once  let  a post  go  by  without 
the  necessary  budget  of  letters  “ in  reply,”  ho  could  never 
overtake  the  lost  opportunity.  Hostesses  are  naturally 
offended  if  their  invitations  are  left  unanswered  for  days. 
Wo  add  a few  minor  hints  by  way  of  postscript: 

(L)  A.  little  latitude  may  be  allowed  in  docidin;:  whether 
in  returning  businoss  documents,  any  acconjpanying  mLssivo 
is  necessary.  It  Is  never  an  arduous  task  to  write  on  a ciean 
half-slieet  of  note  paper,  “ Witli  Mr.  So-and-So's  com- 
pliments,” or  if  a letter  has  been  received  along  with  the 
bundle  of  papers,  to  VTite  a little  more  fully  in  acknow- 
ledging receipt.  Even  to  au  offensive  letter  it  is  well  to 
give  a formal  receipt. 

(2.)  The  form  of  address  to  superiors  will  bo  found  in  the 
table  appended.  One  only  caution  may  bo  added,  viz., 
that  if  you  are  in  doubt,  always  err  on  the  side  of  defcrenco 
and  respect.  The  sn\ib  which  pnnislies  over-familiarity 
has  made  many  n man  wince  for  many  a day  after  ita 
administration. 

(S.)  If  you  ever  venture  upon  writing  in  the  third 
person,  be  careful  to  use  it  uniformly,  and  do  not  make 
u hash  like  Dean  Alford’s  famous  character,  who  lost  Ids 
hat,  and  reclaimed  it  in  a mixture  of  all  the  three  personal 
pronouns  (v.  “ Queen’s  English.”  ) 

Form  or  Addresses  on  Envelopes. 

1.  Every  one,  however  high  in  rank,  addresses  the 
Sovereign  and  members  of  tho  Royal  Family  as  follow’s  : — 
“His  Majesty  the  King”;  “His  Royal  Highness  tho 
Prineo  of  Wales,”  “His  Royal  Highness  tho  Duke  of 
Connaught,”  Ao. 

2.  Below  the  rank  of  royalty,  distinction  is  to  ho  ob- 
served between  the  stylo  of  addresses  used  by  equals  and 
superiors.  Thus,  intimates  will  addi'ess  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  simply  by  that  title:  subordinates  will  write 
“ To  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ” ; equals,  will 
•write  “The  Marquis  of  Huntly,”  subordinates  “To  the 
Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Huntly”  ; equals,  “the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen”  ; subordinatos,  “ To  tho  Right  Honour- 
ablethe  Earl  of  Aberdeen,”  and  so  onwith  Viscounts,  Lords, 
Ladies,  &c. 

3.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council  are  addressed  as 
“‘Right  Honourable,”  without  the  addition  of  “Esq.”; 
thus  “the  Right  Honourable  James  Bryce,  M.P.”  Am- 
bassadors and  their  wives  bear  the  title  of  “ To  His  (Her) 
Excellency,”  as  do  also  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  Governor-General  of  India,  &c.  Arclibishops  are 
addressed  on  the  envelope  “ His  Grace  the  .\rchbi3b0p  of 
York”;  Bishops,  “The  Right  Reverend  (if  London, 
add  “Right  Honourable”)  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LlandaU”  ; 
Deans  “ The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Argyll”  ; Arch- 
deacons, “the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland”; 
clergy,  “the  Reverend  George  Smith,  D.D.  ” (or  LL.D. , 
or  D.G.L.)  but  never  with  M.A.  or  B.A.  alSxod, 

Form  in  Beoinninq  and  Ending  a Letter. 

1.  The  Queen  is  addressed  “ Madam,”  tho  King,  “ Sir  ” 
(in  the  ISthcentu^,  “Sire”).  Above  “Madam”  or  “Sir,” 
•write  “Her  (His)  Majesty  the  Queen  (King)”  The 
signature  is  always  “profoundly”  respectful  and  devoted, 
but  varies  a little  in  style,  A poet  inscribing  his  works 
to  the  Sovereign  Tvoald  sign  “ I nave  the  honour  to  eubmit 
myselfj  with  profound  respect,  your  Majesty’s  most  devoted 
subject  and  servant,”  but  this  is  heavily  formal,  and  the 
copy  of  o past  age.  The  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 


in  liis  nightly  budget  of  B.ixliomeiitary  nowe  l>egRM,  “ Mr. 

offers  his  duty  to  your  Majesty,”  and  goes  on  to 

speak  of  himself  always  in  the  third  person,  while  addroMing 
the  Sovereign  in  the  second.  Princes  and  Prinoesses 
ex])ect  the  sub-cription  “ Your  Royal  Higlmeas’  dutiful 
and  ohfjdient  servant,”  even  from  intimates. 

2.  An  ordinary  person  writing  to  a duke  hf.*gins,  “llv 
Lord  Duke,”  to  a Duchess,  “Madam,”  to  a Bishop,  “Mv 
Lord  Bisiiop.”  Caro  should  ho  taken  to  dLstinguLsh 
Dowagers  by  putting  their  Christian  name  both  on  the 
envelope  and  in  the  super•^c^iption  before  tho  title,  thus; 
“Tho  Right  Honourable  Jane  Counteas  of  Wigan”; 
sons  and  daughters  of  all  peers  above  tho  rank  of  barons 
include  their  Chri.sti.vn  name  in  their  courtesy  titles,  thus 
“ Lord  Randolph  Churchill,”  never  I>or  j Churchill, 
“Lady  Marjory  Gordon”  (never  I.ady  (.Jordon).  If  tho 
latter  were  to  marry  a Ciiiiirnoner,  she  would  htill  retain 
her  title  with  tho  Ghrhtian  name,  and  f-imply  change 
her  surname,  thn.i  “ J^vly  .Marjory  Sinclair.”  In  beginning 
a letter,  tho  corr'  H{x;nd*.nt,  iv^.cdrding  t<j  the  measure  of 
intimacy,  would  hi  gin,“  D'-ar  Lady  Marjory,”  or  “ iladam,” 
with  the*  title  wiMbii  at  the  Ictt  loot  of  tho  pace.  A 
lieutenant  in  the  army  i»  iiddre.^S'd  u-  “Esquire,’’  in  the 
navy  by  bis  titli*. 

3.  We  n ay  add  thrit  t<rdin  .ry  p -r.sotLs  addressing  their 
equals  should  bo  guid'-d  by  the  degre*?  of  familiarity  in 
their  relations  to  each  oth'-r,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
n.Hcending  sonic  of  fricnd-bip : Sir,  dear  sir,  my  door  sir, 
dear  Mr.  Smith,  my  dear  Mr.  Smith,  dear  Smith,  my  dear 
Smith,  dear  Tom,  I’i  ■. 

Tho  third  jk-Tsoii  h going  out  of  use  cxeej't  in  purely 
business  commuriieari.,ns  and  !>  tters  to  hcrvanu. 

“To  .Mary  Joru^ — .Mrs.  Lumsden  will  n turn  l y the  six 
train  on  Friday  niclit,  and  bring  two  friends  with  h'*r.” 
“ .^Ir.s.  Forte.scue  will  be  obliged  by  .Mr.  \Val.son  heading 
her  a really  young  chicken.” 

I 4.  Subseriptions  au-  v ry  mu.h  a inatt»*r  of  taste. 

I Mr.  Ghwlstone  always  used  the  form:  "Your  f&itbfui 
W.  E.  Glu<l.stone.”  It  u.sc  1 to  be  a rule  th  .t  your  sub- 
scription must  copy  your  ad  Ire-^ ; hu  th.at  if  you  began 
“My  dear  Smith,”  you  must  c.id.  “I  am.  my  dear  Smith, 
ever  yours.”  We  fancy  that  few  n >w  feel  bound  by  this 
trilling  ceremony.  “ Vour.s  obediently.”  “yours  faithfully,” 
“yours  truly,”  “yours  sincerely,”  "vour.s  very  sincerely, ” 
“ever  yours,”  and  “yours affectionately,”  are  a sort  of  rough 
gamut  of  tho  varying  degrees  of  fric.'.dahip  and  intimacy. 


THE  ART  OF  READING  ALOUD. 

Reading  aloud  should  not  bo  identiGed  with  what  is 
popularly  called  “ Elocution.”  Y'our  experience  may 
possibly  be  our  own.  that  some  of  the  most  distasteful 
clerical  readers  you  have  ever  heard  were  men  who  had 
wasted  their  substance  in  paying  for  lessons  from  a profes- 
sional “ elocutionist.”  Of  some  of  them  we  may  say  with 
Hamlet,  ” that  neither  ha'ving  the  accent  of  Christians, 
nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan  nor  man,  they  have  bo 
strutted  and  bellowed  that  I have  thought  some  of  nature’s 
journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably,”  We  know  no  better 
account  of  the  qualities  of  good  reading  as  distinguished 
from  stage-declamation,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  Julia  Mannering’s  letters  to  Matilda  Marchmont  in 
“■  Guy  Monnering,”  “ In  the  evening,  papa  often  reads, 
and  I assure  you  that  he  is  the  best  reader  of  poetry  you  ever 
heard — not  like  the  actor,  who  made  a kind  of  jumble 
between  reading  and  acting ; staring  and  bending  his  brow, 
and  twisting  hb  face,  and  gesticulating,  as  if  he  were  on  the 
stage  and  dressed  out  in  all  his  costume.  My  father’s 
manner  is  quite  different — it  is  the  reading  of  a gentleman, 
who  produoGs  effect  by  feeling,  taste,  and  inflection  of 
voice,  not  by  action  or  mummery.”  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  here  describes  his  own  praotioo  of 
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entertaining  liia  guests  on  wiatef  ereninga  with  readmit  | 
the  works  of  some  favourite  author  in  verse  or  prose ; 
just  as  John  Bright  enchained  in  the  tea-roorn  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a sympathetic  group  of  iL  P.’s  while 
be  read  the  poets  of  his  love. 

Good  reading  is  an  accomplishment  quite  as  worthy 
of  cultivation,  and  as  capable  of  imparting  pleasure  to 
others,  as  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  It  is  also  a high 
intellectual  exercise.  For  as  with  the  painter,  so  also  with 
the  reader,  there  must  first  be  a subjective  appreciation 
of  the  force  and  beauty  contained  in  the  object,  and  then 
the  power  to  project  externally  what  has  been  intellectually 
apprehended.  Voice  and  Delivery  arc  the  two  pillars 
upon  which  stands  “ The  Art  of  Reading  Aloud.” 

I.  VOICE.  This  must  be  considered  both  as  to  its 
natural  character  and  acquired  habits.  The  former  relates 
to  tone  and  articulation ; the  latter  to  pronunciation  and 
accent. 

1.  Tone.  By  nature  the  tone  of  some  voices  is  good, 
of  others  bad.  Your  ear  is  the  judge.  If  the  tone  be 
clear,  sweet  and  sonorous,  you  declare  the  voice  to  be  good 
in  tone ; if  on  the  contrary  the  voice  bo  dull,  faint,  husky, 
croaking  or  harsh,  you  condemn  the  tone  as  bad.  Let  us 
come  a little  closer  still,  for  epithets  without  illustrations 
are  of  little  practical  value.  You  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  hear  a speaker  whose  voice  is  absolutely  without  reso- 
nance ; the  defect  is  not  weakness,  but  a dull,  muffled, 
non-portability  which  suggests  speaking  through  a blanket. 
Neither  gas-globes  nor  an  open  piano  will  utter  a responsive 
chord.  If  the  hall  in  which  he  speaks  is  large,  the  reporters 
are  the  sole  recipients  of  his  confidences.  That  man’s 
voice  is  incontrovertibly  dull ; or  if,  in  addition  to  being 
muffled,  it  is  poor  and  thin,  you  call  it  faint.  We  are  bold 
to  affirm  from  experience  that  these  defects  can  be  remedied 
by  reading  aloud  in  the  open  air.  You  need  not,  like 
Demosthenes,  practise  declamation  by  the  sea-side  w’ith 
your  mouth  filled  with  pebbles,  but  you  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  repair  to  “ dingle,  bushy  dell,  wild  wood,  or  bosky 
bower,”  and  there  read  aloud  by  yourself,  and  so  gain 
timbre  for  a voice  naturally  dull  or  faint. 

Another  remedy  is  to  practise  recitation  in  monotone 
upon  G or  A,  in  counting  from  1 to  100,  or  reading  an 
ordinary  passage  from  a book  on  one  note. 

We  are  not  equally  confident  in  prescribing  for  the  cure 
of  a husky,  croaking  or  harsh  voice,  especially  in  the  case 
of  an  adult.  Much,  however,  can  bo  done  with  children. 

It  is  often  from  servants  that  children  learn  the  shrill, 
high-pitched,  harsh  vocalization  which  it  requires  years 
to  correct.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  voice 
they  hear  most  frequently  should  be  sweet  and  pure.  Wo 
do  not  forget  that  very  often  a harsh  speaking  voice  may 
be  very  sweet  in  singing,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Artiotilation.  As  regards  the  second  natural 
character  of  voice.  Articulation,  the  prime  excellence  is 
distinctness.  This  is  secured,  not  by  volume  of  sound, 
but  by  means  of  deliberate  utterance,  the  use  of  a far 
carrying  note,  the  firm  control  of  the  jaw  and  teeth,  and 
the  clear  enunciation  of  every  final  consonant.  Opposed 
to  clearness  of  articulation,  we  have  in  varying  degrees  of 
abomination,  nasal,  guttural,  stuttering,  lisping,  and  thick 
articulation.  As  regards  the  nasal,  the  American  people, 
male  and  female,  are  the  most  conspicuous  offenders ; as 
to  the  guttural,  even  Princes  of  the  Blood  are  not  beyond 
reproach ; and  the  “ Tyne-sider  ” with  his  burr  is  almost 
as  bad  as  the  naturalized  German-Jew.  When  we  come 
to  stuttering,  wo  trench  upon  the  function  of  the  specialist. 
We  have,  however,  experience  to  guide  us  in  sajung  that 
gentleness  and  encouragement  are  the  only  means  of 
creating  in  the  young  stammerer  that  self-control  and  ^ 
deliberation,  the  want  of  which  is  the  caxaso  of  stuttering. 
Stammerers  oan  always  sing  without  difficulty,  and  at 
school  can  recite  their  par^gms  with  perfect  ease  if 
monotone  is  permitted.  Lisping  is  often  an  affectation. 

If  a man  “ Tholomon’s  Thong  ” for  the  title 

of  tho  Book  of  Canticles,  he  is  either  on  aflooted  simpleton, 
or  ono  who  requires  practice  in  the  use  of  the  sibilant  letters.  | 


Ljsmpiness  or  thickness  of  speech  is  best  iMnetra^ed  jd 
Mrs.  Gamp  with  her  “ Ankwars  paokidge  ” for  ^ Antwerp 
packet,”  “ brick-badge  ” for  “ brick-bat,”  and  ” auppoge  ’ 
for  “ suppose.”  Once  more  we  prescribe  monotone  In 
a spacious  room  as  the  most  efficient  cure  for  all  these 
defects.  We  now  come  to  the  acquired  habits  of  the  voice — 
Pronunciation  and  Accent. 


3.  Corhect  Peon crxciATioy.  Its  opposites  are : vulgar, 
provincial  and  pedantic  pronunciation.  In  this  country 
we  have  no  Academy  to  fix  beyond  dispute  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  any  particular  word,  but  the  general  usage  of  well- 
educated  people  gives  a working  guide  in  every  case  of 
doubt.  As  regards  provincial  pronunciation,  the  cure  is 
surely,  and  perhaps  regrettably,  being  wrought  out  by 
the  great  leveller  of  all  distinctions,  the  Railway.  To  the 
philologist  it  used  to  Ije  a great  pleasure  to  trace,  by  vocal 
peculiarities,  what  particular  band  of  Norsemen  had 
colonized  some  particular  district  in  England.  This 
delectation  vanishes  before  our  present  methods  of  travel 
with  their  accompanying  unification  of  speech.  Accentua~ 
tion  is  still  disturbed  by  locality.  Take  the  following 
words,  and  see  how  the  stress  is  differently  laid  in  England 
and  Scotland  : ” Arithmetic,”  “ Committee,”  “ Interest- 
ing,” ” Organization,”  ” Aristocracy,”  “ Indisputable  " 
and  “ Success.”  Like  the  French  the  Soots  accent  the 
” met  ” in  the  first  word,  “ com  ” in  the  second,  and  ” sue  ” 
in  the  last ; while  many  of  them,  and  not  a few  Englishmen, 
put  tho  stress  on  ” est  ” in  “ interesting,”  on  ” gan  ” in 
” organization,”  and  on  ‘‘  pu  ” in  “ indisputable.”  Pedan- 
tic  inonunciation  is  tho  vice  of  schoolmasters  and  jimior 
curates.  They  are  deluded  with  the  idea  that  the  words 
must  be  pronounced  as  the}’  arc  spelt,  and  that  every  letter 
must  bo  heard. 

4.  Accent.  Tho  twin-brother  of  Pronunciation  is 
Accent.  Described  by  it.s  excellencies,  accent  must.be 
pure  and  may  bo  fine.  It  is  bad  if  mean,  affected,  or 
strongly  provincial.  Pure  accent  has  no  shibboleth.  Ono 
ought  not  to  be  able,  on  hearing  a man  speak,  to  say  ” ho 
i.s  from  Lancashire,  Devonshire,  Wales  or  Ireland.”  .As 
a rule  the  vowels  betray  the  geographical  secret.  The 
German  ‘‘ u ” of  the  Yorkshireraan  in  “butter”;  the 
conversion  of  “ ou  ” into  “ cw  ” by  second-rate  Londoners 
in  such  words  as  “ town  council  ” ; tho  Scotch  short  “ o ” 
for  tho  long  ono  in  “ holy,”  “ road,”  4c.,  and  the  Irish  “ oi  ” 
for  “ i ” in  “ like,”  arc  all  tell-tales  of  a man's  patria. 
With  these  may  bo  classed  tho  close  sound  of  “o”  in 
“ glory,”  and  of  “ ou  ” in  “ thought  ” ; and  the  prolific 
mistakes  that  surround  the  letter  “ a ”.  But  consonants 
also  have  their  troubles.  Some  men  insist  upon  aspirating 
them,  e.g.,  “ true  ” is  pronounced  “ thrue,”  “ ministers  ” 
“ ministhers  ” ; others  ring  them  out  unduly,  “ war-r  ” 
for  “ war,”  and  (specially  in  Cheshire)  the  final  “ g ” is 
doubled  so  that  “ ringing  ” and  “ singing  ” become 
“ ring-ging  ” and  “ sing-ging.”  We  protest  also  against 
the  vulgarism  now  prevailing  in  high  society  of  dropping 
tho  final  “ g ” in  all  present  participles  : “ runnin,”  “ givin,” 
&o.  It  seems  to  us  no  le.ss  a defect  than  the  misplacement 
of  the  aspirate.  Accent  is  mean  if  precise  vowel-sounds 
are  slurred  over  with  undignified  haste  ; and  is  affected  when 
efl'orts  to  drop  the  native  and  attain  a better  accent  over- 
shoot their  mark.  “ Waiuy  weathah  ” (rainy  weather), 
“ expwess  twain  ” (express  train),  “ bwaudy  and  eodah  ” 
(brandy  and  soda)  are  cases  in  point. 

11.  DELIVERY.  This  is  affected  by  certain  mechan- 
ical properties  and  intellectual  qualifies. 

1.  Accuracy.  It  is  surely  a reasonable  demand  that 
what  is  written  and  nothing  else  should  be  reproduced 
by  the  reader ; but  perfect  fidelity  is  rarer  than  you  might 
mogiue. 

2.  Pauses.  Printers’  stops  are  often  merely  mechanical. 
Some  writers  (e.g.,  Sterne  and  Shelley),  were  notoriously 
negligent  in  punctuation,  while  otliers,  such  as  Carlyle  and 
Dickens,  had  their  own  peculiar  views  as  to  marks  of  pause. 
Tlie  be^  way  in  reading  is  to  follow  tho  grommatioel 
etnioture  of  tho  sentence,  and  to  refuse  to  be  fettered  by 
the  printers’  indications. 
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3.  Emphasis  and  Cadence.  Of  both  of  these  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  it  is  better  to  bo  too  sparing  than  too 
liberal.  How  distressing  is  the  pounding  of  adjectives, 
pronouns  and  prepositions,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
antithesis ! Equally  bad  as  over-emphasis  is  over- 
cadence,  the  too  frequent  raising  and  dropping  of  the 
voice,  especially  at  commas.  Even  “ sing-song  ” is 
preferable  to  this,  especially  in  reading  poetry.  (S.  T. 
Coleridge). 

4.  Fluency  is  the  remaining  mechanical  property  of 
Delivery,  and  implies  that  the  delivery  is  neither  faltering 
nor  hurried, and  that  the  voice  is  under  command.  Nothing 
is  more  trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  hearer  than  a gasping 
delivery,  or  one  which  is  too  staccato,  or  too  syllabic  ; 
nothing  more  pleasing  than  the  rolling  obligato,  when  the 
words  follow  each  other  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  regular 
and  graceful  undulations.  Self-restraint  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  utterance  from  being  too  rapid,  and  animation, 
to  keep  it  from  dragging.  Moreover,  the  volume  of  voice 
should  always  be  under  strict  discipline.  The  voice  is  at 
its  proper  intensity  when  the  most  distant  person  in  the 
room  hears  Avith  comfort,  and  the  vocal  organs  of  the  reader 
are  not  strained. 

6.  Intelligence.  Of  Intellectual  Qualities  essential 
to  good  delivery,  the  first  is  intelligence,  whereby  the 
entire  drift  of  the  author  is  understood,  and  his  meaning 
brought  out  by  the  reader.  Argumentative  composition 
should  always  be  glanced  over  silently  before  being  read 
aloud.  Would  that  all  clergymen  would  follow  this  counsel 
before  reading  in  church  St  Paul’s  Epistles—  a dialectic  liter- 
ature which  taxes  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  the  utmost. 
In  all  such  elaborate  ratiocinative  writing  the  reader  must 
discriminate  between  the  main  line  of  the  reasoning  and 
the  sidings.  The  former  should  be  read  in  a high  key  with 
deliberate  utterance  and  due  pauses.  But  when  the  reasoner 
runs  off  the  rails  into  some  parenthetical  statement  or 
Bubsidiary  issue,  the  key  must  fall  and  the  pace  hurry, 
so  that  the  hearer  can  tell  at  whut  particular  point  the 
main  argument  has  been  resumed.  When  the  last  “ thei  e- 
fore  ” introduces  the  grand  conclusion,  the  voice  must  give 
empressement  by  a slow  and  didactic  delivery  of  the  words 
in  which  everjihing  before  is  summed  up. 

6.  Haemony  is  another  “ Intellectual  Quality,”  and 
denotes  a sense  of  rhythm  in  prose  or  verse.  A good  prose 
writer  tries  to  avoid  abrupt  and  jerky  composition  ; and 
although  he  does  not  measure  out  his  words  into  feet,  or 
make  his  pauses  and  accents  fall  with  the  regularity  of 
blank  verse,  he  marches  along  to  the  step  of  an  informal 
rhythm.  The  first  paragraph  of  “ Rasselas,”  the  collects 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  “ Religio  Medici  ” 
and  De  Quincey’s  “ Essays  ” will  all  supply  excellent 
examples  of  rhythmical  prose. 

7.  Feeling  and  Expression  are.  the  last  bnt  not 
least  of  the  Intellectual  Qualities  essential  to  good  delivery. 
Without  Feeling  reading  is  little  more  than  a mechanical 
exercise ; without  Expression  there  is  no  perceptible 
change  of  part  or  character.  Feeling  makes  the  voice 
responsive  to  the  pathos  and  sense  of  the  author ; Expres- 
sion is  the  power  of  dramatic  imitation.  It  is  modified  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  suits  its  tone  and  manner  to  the 
subject — grave,  playful,  familiar,  impassioned  or  solemn. 
Poetry,  dramatic  literature  and  colloquies  are  the  best  fields 
for  the  cultivation  of  Feeling  and  Expression.  A good 
reader,  while  never  losing  command  of  his  voice,  and 
steadily  preventing  it  from  running  into  emotionalism, 
follows  with  truthful  and  expressive  modulation  the 
varying  strains  of  his  author.  The  thrill  of  heroic  senti- 
ment, the  throb  of  restrained  passion,  the  tremidous 
accents  of  pleading  and  compassion,  the  defiant  tone  of 
insult  given  or  returned,  the  sneer  of  sarcasm,  the  lofty 
exhortation  to  duty,  the  fiery  appeal  to  the  golden  deeds 
of  the  past,  the  withering  denunciation  of  meanness  or 
treachery,  are  all  communicated  to  the  hearer  by  play  of 
voice,  and  yet  nothing  is  pompous,  sensational  or  suggestive 
of  the  stage.  All  this  conception  and  execution  are 
included  in  “ the  Art  of  Reading  Aloud.” 


KEY  TO  SYMBOLISM, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

1.  SvjiBOLiG  Light.  When  the  ‘‘halo  of  light  and 
glory,”  which  in  art  distingui-shea  Divine  or  holy  peraons, 
envelopes  the  body,  it  is  called  an  Aureola  ; when  it  is 
limited  to  the  head  only,  it  termed  a Mimbus  ; the  union 
of  the  Aureola  and  the  Nimbus  Ls  called  a Glory.  The 
nimbus  of  the  Eternal  Father  is  usually  a circular  disc, 
having  tluree  bars  or  rays  upon  its  field,  reaching  from 
centre  to  circumference.  (3  n N by  the  Greeks  and 
REX  by  the  Latins,  is  often  inscribed  upon  the  nimbus,  the 
former  denoting  the  “ Self-Existing  One  ” and  the  latter 
“ the  King.”  If  the  hand  be  depicted  it  el.-^o  is  surrounded 
by  a nimbus.  In  late  Italian  and  Greek  art  the  nimbus 
takes  the  form  either  of  an  equilateral  triangle  or  of  two 
triangles  placed  reverse  behind  each  other.  In  each  case 
the  Trinity  is  symboli.scd.  The  nimbus  ol  Rod  the  Son  is 
also  a three-rayed  circular  disc.  The  earliest  form  is 
rayless,  but  is  accompanied  by  the  Lamb,  and  A and  D 
(alpha  and  omega)  as  a monogram.  It  is  net  now  believed 
I by  experts  that  the  tlwee  rays  r •cn  in  (.'LrL-t’s  nimbus 
I li.avo  any  connection  with  the  cro-s,  but  refer  to  His 
mcnibenship  of  the  Undivided  Trinity.  The  symbol  of 
; the  Holy  Spirit  is  ul-so  generally  invi^led  with  a circular 
j tri-radiated  nimbus,  but  soim  tiin' « with  a plain  triangular 
1 one.  No  angel  ever  wears  the  tri-radialod  nimbus,  nor 
[ does  the  Mother  of  Cluist.  The  nimbi  of  the  A{i(><tle?  are 
I in  all  cases  circular,  giucrallv  plain,  or  with  a simple 
; border,  but,  according  to  age  and  country,  sometimes  riciily 
ornamented,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  ^^aint.  Saints, 
martyrs,  confi -ore  and  virgiin  venerated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  bear  the  nimbus  ; and  i ven  living  jirrson  •,  but  in  the 
last  Ccise  the  nimbus  Ls  square  in  slnij  c,  and  placed  upright 
behind  the  head. 

2.  The  Hand  (issuing  from  a nnt::s  of  clouds),  as  a 
Symbol  of  the  Eternal  bather,  and  indicating  His  power, 
was  prevalent  in  the  first  eiglit  c^-nturics.  Then  began  the 
practice  of  painting  portraits  of  God  the  Father  as  an  aged 
man,  ” the  Ancient  of  Days,”  of  august  and  venerable 
appearance,  with  a beard  and  long  hair.  Tlie  band  is 
sometimes  open,  sometimes  closed,  but  b.  nedicticn  and 
the  giving  of  grace  are  generally  symboli^'.  d. 

3.  The  Good  SiiEiniEKD  (St.  John  x.  14,  15,  Id)  appears 
in  the  catacombs  as  a popular  representation  of  God  the 
Son.  Sometimes  He  simply  stands  amidst  His  flock,  at 
others  He  carries  a Pan’s  pipe  in  His  right  hand,  while 
with  His  left  He  holds  the  feet  of  the  sheep,  one  member 
of  the  flock  standing  on  His  shoulders. 

4.  Orpheus  playing  upon  his  IjTe  with  such  sweetness 
and  powder  as  to  captivate  aU  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
is  also  found  in  the  catacombs,  as  a symbol  of  Christ. 

6.  The  Lamb,  however,  has  been  the  constantly  popular 
image  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  catacombs  it  appears  stand- 
ing, sometimes  without  nimbus,  with  a cross  or  the  Greek 
monogram  (X  crossed  by  P)  over  its  head ; at  other  times 
it  appears,  with  inscribed  nimbus,  standing  upon  a small 
hill,  from  which  four  streams  (the  four  gospels)  are  flowing. 
As  the  “ Agnus  Dei  ” in  art,  the  Lamb  bears  a cross  and 
a cross-adorned  banner. 

6.  The  Lion  also  is  used  for  Christ,  who  is  styled  in  the 
Apocalypse  “ The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.” 

7.  The  Pelican,  with  its  crimson  stain  on  the  tip  of  its 
beak,  was  supposed  to  feed  its  young  with  blood  flowing 
from  its  own  breast,  and  so  became  an  emblem  of  the 
Redeemer. 

8.  The  Fish  has  a curious  history  as  a symbol  of  Christ. 
The  Greek  word  “ Ichthus,”  a fish,  supplies  the  initials  in 
Greek  for  “ Jesus  Christ  (the)  Son  of  God  (the)  Saviour.” 
The  pointed  oval  form,  ommouly  used  for  the  aureole, 
was  probably  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  fish,  and  is 
called  Vesica  Piscis. 

9.  The  Grape  Vine  as  a symbol  for  Christ  is  evidently 
connected  with  St.  John  xv.  1. 

10.  The  Dove  as  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  owes 
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its  origin  to  St.  Matthew  iii.  16.  It  is  represented  in  art 
pure  white  in  colour,  with  red  feet  and  beak,  head  down- 
wards, with  gold  tri-radiated  nimbus  below  its  head,  and 
three  rays  issuing  from  its  mouth.  Seven  doves  are  some- 
times depicted  together  in  reference  to  Isa.  xi.  1, 2 ; Rev.  v,  ! 
6,  11,  12. 

1 1.  Teianoles  in  many  arrangement  stand  for  the  Ever 
Blessed  Trinity. 

THE  CROSS. 

The  Cross  is  the  universal  symbol  of  man’s  redemption, 
and  appears  in  many  varieties  of  form. 

(1)  The  Old  Testament  Gross  shaped  lite  the  capital 
letter  T (called  the  Tau  Cross). 

(2)  The  Patriarchal  Cross,  with  three  transverse  beams 
for  the  Pope,  and  two  for  Cardinals  and  Archbishops,  the 
lowest  beam  being  the  longest. 

(3)  Of  Crosses  with  four  limbs,  the  Greek  type  includes 
those  which  have  equal  limbs  and  can  be  circumscribed  with 
a ch'cle  ; the  Latin,  unequal  limbs. 

(4)  The  Cross  of  Suffering  is  a Latin  Cross  witli 
pointed  members. 

(5)  The  St.  Andrew’s  Cross  (Cross  Saltire),  is  shaped 
like  the  letter  X. 

(G)  The  Maltese  Cross  has  eight  points. 

(7)  The  Cross  Pat6o  must  not  bo  confounded  as  is  1 
often  done  with  the  Maltese ; its  radiating  lines  may  be  , 
straight  or  curved.  j 


MONOGRAMS  OP  THE  NAMES  OP  OUR  LORD. 


1.  —GhR,  the  first  two  Greek  letters  in  Christas. 

2.  =;the  above,  plus  Alpha  and  Omega. 

3.  ^ = Ch.I.  (Christ  Jesus). 


4.  A monogram  consisting  of  Gross,  Chr.  I.  with 

the  loop  of  the  rho  added  to  one  of  the  arms. 

5.  4?.  The  N stands  for  “ noster  (Lord  Jesus 

Christ). 

6.  The  above  forms  of  the  monogram  are  often  enclosed 
in  circles. 


7.  1C  stands  for  the  first  and  last  Greek  letters  in  the 

name  of  Jesus  (0  was  the  ancient  S);  similarly  XC  = the 
initial  and  terminal  letters  of  Christos. 

8.  IHO  (in  Latin  letters  IHS)— Je — s (Jesus);  XP0= 
Ghr — sr=  Christos  (Christ). 


EMBLEMS  OP  THE  PASSION,  RESURRECTION, 
AND  ASCENSION. 

1.  Emblem  of  Suffering.  The  Gup  with  a plain  Cross 
issuing  from  it.  (St.  Matthew  xxvi.  39,  42). 

2.  Emblems  of  the  Betrayal : Sword,  Club,  Lantern, 
Torch,  Ear,  Rope,  Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver,  and  the  Head 
of  Judas. 

3.  Emblems  of  the  Condemnation  and  Sufferings  in  the 
Common  Hall  : Basin  and  Ewer  (used  by  Pilate),  Rope, 
Pillar,  Scourge,  Purple  Robe,  Crown  of  Thorns,  Reed,  and 
Cock. 

4.  Emblems  of  the  Crucinxion : Cross,  Three  Nails, 
Hammer,  Pincers,  Ladder,  Sponge  and  Reed,  Spear, 
Inscription  (I.  N.  R.  I.),  Seamless  Robe  and  Three  Dice. 
Also  the  Pelican,  feeding  its  young  with  drops  of  its  own 
blood ; the  Brazen  Serpent,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the 
Paschal  Lamb. 

6.  Emblems  of  the  Resurrection  : The  Lion,  Phoenix 
and  Peacock  (as  renewing  its  plumage  every  year). 

6.  Emblems  of  the  Ascension  : The  Eagle ; Translation 
of  Enoch  and  Elijah. 


EMBLEMS  OP  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

1.  Holy  Baptism  : A Fish ; three  Pishes  interlaced  in 
a fret ; the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan. 

2.  Holy  Euohabist  ; A Cup  with  three  small  loaves, 


marked  with  crosses;  Chalice  and  Wafer;  a small  Altar 
with  Chalice  and  Bread. 

EMBLEilS  OP  THE  EVANGELISTS  AND 
APOSTLES. 

1.  Evangelists  : Four  Scrolls ; four  open  Books ; 
four  Rivers ; (the  four  open  Books,  each  with  an  aureole, 
are  often  placed  between  the  arms  of  a Greek  cross;  ; a 
winged  man  (St.  iJatthew) ; a wdnged  Lion  (St.  Mark)  ; 
a winged  Ox  (St.  Luke) ; an  Eagle  (St.  John). 

2.  Apostles.  Twelve  sheep ; twelve  men  (with  or 
without  sheep)  carrying  scrolls ; St.  Peter,  cross  keys ; 
St.  Paul,  a sword  pointing  upwards  ; St.  Andreic,  the  cross 
which  bears  his  name ; St.  James  the  Great,  a pilgrim’s 
staff,  script  amd  scallop-shell ; St.  John  (as  an  Apostle), 
a serpent  issuing  from  a cup ; St.  Thomas,  a builder’s  rule 
or  square  ; St.  James  the  Less,  a fullers  club  ; St.  Philip, 
a Latin  cross  6xed  into  a long  reed ; St.  Bartholomeic, 
a scimitar  ; St.  Matthew,  a tax-collector’s  purse  or  bouget  ; 
St.  Simon,  a large  saw  ; St.  Jude,  a halberd  ; St.  Matthias, 
an  axe  (or  spear). 

Most  of  these  emblems  refer  to  the  weapon  by  which  the 
particular  Apostle  was  martyred. 

EMBLEMS  OF  SMNT3. 

St.  Agnes,  Y.  and  M.,  a lamb  ; a sword  and  paira-braneb. 
Si.  Alban,  a sword,  and  a cross  on  a long  staff,  or  else  a palm 
branch. 

St.  Alphege,  a battle  axe. 

St.  Ambrose,  a triple  scoiurge  ; a bee-hive. 

St.  Augustine,  a heart  pierced  with  arrows. 

St.  Benedict,  several  emblems  drami  from  attempts  to 
poison  him  (cup  and  serpent,  a loaf  and  serpent,  Ac.  Ac.). 
St.  Blasius,  an  iron  comb. 

St.  Boniface,  a book  pierced  by  a sword,  (he  was  martyred 
in  Friesland  while  trying  to  evangelize  t'.ie  inhabitants;. 
St.  Britius,  blazing  coals  caiTied  in  his  hands  or  chasuble. 

St.  Catherine,  a wheel. 

St.  Cecilia,  an  organ,  organ-pipes,  or  harp. 

St.  Clement,  an  anchor. 

St.  Crispin,  a shoemaker’s  awl  and  knife. 

St.  Cyprian,  a sword. 

St.  Dunstan,  a harp  and  a pair  of  furnace  tongs. 

St.  Edmund,  K.  and  J/.,  a bunch  of  arrows  or  short  darts. 

St.  Edward,  K.  and  M.,  cup  and  dagger. 

St.  Fabian,  sword  and  palm  branch. 

St.  Faith,  a grid-iron. 

St.  George,  a dragon,  a shield  bearing  a red  cross,  and  3 
spear. 

St.  Giles,  a hind  seeking  protection  in  his  lap. 

St.  Gregory,  book  and  dove. 

St.  Hilary,  three  books  (he  wTote  three  works  against  the 
Arians). 

St.  Hugh,  a swan. 

St.  Jerome,  a model  of  a church  in  his  hands. 

St.  Lamibert,  a javelin. 

St.  Laurence,  a grid-iron. 

St.  Lucy,  a sword,  a pair  of  eyes  carried  on  a dish,  and  a 
burning  lamp. 

St.  Margaret,  a dragon  spouting  her  out  of  its  mouth. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  a box  of  ointment. 

St.  Nicholas,  three  pm-ses,  or  three  golden  balls. 

St.  Nicomede,  a club  spiked  with  iron. 

St.  Prisca,  a sword,  and  a lion  at  her  feet. 

St.  Remigius,  a dove  with  an  oil  cruse  in  its  beak. 

St.  Richard,  chalice  at  his  feet,  where  the  consecrated  cup 
lay  when  he  accidentally  let  it  fall  without  spilling 
a drop. 

St.  Stephen,  a stone  or  volley  of  stones. 

St.  Vincent,  a grid-iron. 

Here  again  symbol  and  mode  of  death  go  together  for  the 
most  part. 

EMBLEMATICAL  USE  OF  COLOURS  IN  THE 
EARLY  AND  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Whitb  (or  Silver)  is  used  for  Christmas,  Circumcision, 
Epiphany,  Easter,  Feasts  of  B.  and  of  V.M.Saints  who 
were  not  martyrs. 

Red  : For  Exaltation  and  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
Pentecost  and  Feasts  of  Martyrs. 

Blue  : Symbolises  Heaven,  Knowledge,  Contemplatiou, 
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Yiaaiow : Symbolizes  the  Goodness  of  God,  faith, 
fraitfolnesa. 

Green  : Used  on  common  Sundays ; Btgnlfies  youth 
and  fertility. 

Violet  : Used  for  Advent,  Ijcnt  and  all  penitential 
days  except  Good  Friday  (when  Black  is  the  colour). 
Violet  signifies  passion,  suffering,  humility,  &c. 

SYMBOLISM  OF  STONES. 

The  Diamond  signifies  light,  innocence,  life  and  joy. 

Tlie  Ruhy — divine  power  and  love,  di^ty  and  royalty. 
The  Carbuncle — blood  and  suffering. 

The  Sardius — ^martyrdom. 

Tlie  Sapphire — all  heavenly  virtues. 

The  Topaz — Divine  goodness  and  human  faithfulness. 

The  Emerald — hopes  of  immortality. 

The  Amethyst — earthly  sufferings  and  truth  unto  death. 
The  Fearl — purity,  innocence  and  humility. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SYMBOLS  AND  EMBLEMS. 

An  Anchor  signifies  hope,  serene  patience  and  tranquillity. 
An  Ape — sin,  malice,  cunning  and  lust. 

An  Apple — the  fall  of  man. 

Arrows — suffeiing,  pain,  martyrdom. 

An  Asperge — ^purity  of  life  and  holiness  (an  instrument 
used  for  sprinkling  holy  water). 

A Banner — triumph  over  persecution  and  death ; is  often 
charged  with  the  cross. 

A Book — the  gospel  or  (as  in  the  case  of  St.  Stephen),  the 
Old  Testament. 

A Circle — eternity. 

A Crown — triumph  over  all  hindrances. 

A Dove — when  bearing  the  nimbus,  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

without  it,  love,  innocence,  &c. 

A Dragon — the  devil. 

The  Dragon’s  Mouth — the  jaws  of  hell. 

The  Escallop’s  Shell — ^pilgrimage. 

The  Heart — ^when  flaming,  fervent  zeal  for  Christ ; when 
pierced  with  arrows,  contrition  and  devotion  in  trial. 

The  Lamp — wisdom. 

The  Lily — virginity  and  purity. 

The  Olive  Branch — reconciliation  and  peace. 

The  Palm  Branch — ^final  victory. 

The  Pomegranate — ^immortality. 

The  Scourge  (FiageUum) — penance  and  self-mortification. 
The  Square — eartiily  existence. 

The  Swan — solitude  and  retirement. 

The  Sword — violent  death  or  martyrdom. 


A VISIT  TO  A-N  ABT  GAIiliERY. 

It  sounds  but  a truism  to  say  that  both  pleasure  and 
education  are  to  be  found  in  visiting  the  collection  of 
sculpture,  oil-paintings,  water-coloms,  drawings  and  repre- 
sentations in  black-and-white  which  form  an  Art  GaUery. 
And  yet  in  contrast  to  the  delight  with  which  the  French, 
German,  Dutch  and  Spanish  crowds  regularly  frequent 
their  own  galleries,  are  to  be  noted  the  listlessness,  aimless 
remarks,  poverty  of  criticism  and  general  want  of  intelligent 
interest  characteristic  of  the  average  British  visitor  to  the 
galleries  of  his  own  country.  Is  it  possible  to  aid  him  in 
discovering  a new  and  abiding  pleasure  ? We  can  do  no 
more  than  offer  a few  rudimentary  suggestions  with  the 
most  charitable  intentions. 

1.  The  path  to  enjoyment  runs  through  the  valley  of 
humility.  Applied  to  the  subject  in  hand,  this  venerable 
truth  means  that  you  must  take  on  trust  at  first  the  judg- 
ment of  competent  tradition  and  expert  verdict  as  to 
what  is  truly  good  in  the  domain  of  the  Pine  Arts.  No 
amateur  can  relay  the  foundations  of  aesthetic  criticism. 
Go  then,  again  and  again,  to  the  National  Gallery,  or  any 
other  OToat  classical  collection  at  home  or  abroad,  and  thCTe 
“ read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  ” the  works  of  the 
immortal  painters  who  represent  the  great  National  Schools 
(Italian,  Dutch,  English,  Flemish  and  Spanish  Ac.).  It  is 
marveUoufl  in  how  short  a time  the  eye  can  learn  to  arbitrate 
between  the  claims  of  flie  superior  and  inferior  in  drawing. 


painting  and  sculpture,  if  only  estahlislied  exceflence  is 
admitt^  as  the  enterion  of  Judgment. 

2.  Even  if  we  succeed  in  winning  but  few  disciple,  wo 
shall  maintain  that  the  first  steps  m artistic  appreciation 
should  begin  with  a study  not  of  colour,  but  of  form,  Le.,  of 
black-and-white  in  its  various  manifeetations : etchings, 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  line-engravings,  silver-point,  pencil 
drawings  and  the  like.  All  th^ese  varieties  are  often  hung 
in  the  lower  corridors  of  galleries,  as  if  they  were  of  small 
importance ; or  placed,  as  in  the  Dutch  museums,  in  largo 
portfolios  on  swing-desks ; but  nothing  of  this  inferior 
placement  should  prejudice  the  intelligent  student  against 
giving  them  a thorough  attention.  Proportion,  freedom  of 
pose  and  motion  both  in  men,  women,  wild  and  domestic 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c.,  can  all  be  seen  in  the  free-hand 
and  free-arm  drawings  of  the  great  ma8tex*3.  As  our 
suggestions  are  only  addressed  to  tbe  uninitiated,  we 
may  venture  to  caution  them  in  this  connection  against 
the  misuse  of  such  terms  as  “ etching,”  &c.  We 
have  frequently  heard  this  word  confounded  with 
pen-and-ink  sketches.  Now  “ etching,”  which  means 
biting,  is  “ the  operation  by  which  a slight  depression  is 
made  at  pleasure  on  the  surface  of  a body  by  means  of 
a liquid  solvent  called  etching-fluid.”  Clearly  then,  what 
you  draw  with  your  pen  cannot,  without  the  ” biting  ” 
process,  be  called  an  “ etching.”  In  conning  etchings, 
you  will  soon  notice  with  pleasure  the  various  treatment 
by  great  artists  of  shadows,  skies,  clouds,  See.  Thus,  e.g., 
you  will  SCO  that  while  Rossini  gives  with  great  power  the 
black  sunless  effect  of  the  passage  through  an  old  Roman 
arch,  he  entirely  neglects  to  represent  clouds,  but  contents 
himself  wuth  straight  horizontal  lines  in  their  place.  Piran- 
esi, on  the  other  hand,  is  sparing  in  very  black  shadows, 
and  lets  plenty  of  sun-light  fall  upon  his  buildings,  while 
his  skies  are  filled  with  a greater  variety  of  clouds  than  we 
are  wont  to  associate  with  the  climate  of  Italy. 

3.  When  you  arc  ambitious  to  go  upstairs  into  the 
gallery,  we  would  advise  you  to  give  beforehand  a few 
evenings  to  the  study  of  some  manual  which  gives  a sum- 
mary of  the  characteristics  of  the  Great  Schools  of  painting, 
and  their  distinctive  names.  You  are  familiar,  e.g.,  with 
the  term,  “ Pre-Raphaelites  ” ; but  what  does  it  mean  ? 
As  applied  to  a school  of  modern  artists  it  denotes  those 
“ who  profess  to  follow  the  mode  of  study  and  expression 
adopted  by  the  early  painters,  who  flourished  before  the 
time  of  Raphael,  and  whose  principal  theory  of  action  is  a 
rigid  adherence  to  natural  forms  and  effects,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  style  or  rendering  of  any  particular 
school  of  Art.”  Or,  to  take  another  example,  that  of 
“Genre-Painting.”  Many  are  the  misapprehensions  of 
this  much  used  term.  It  is  often  limited  to  comic  or  work- 
a-day  subjects ; but  it  really  includes  aU  the  incidents  of 
every-day  life,  whether  grave  or  gay.  Hogarth  is  our  best 
English  representative.  In  Holland  “genre”  subjects 
abound  in  every  gallery ; a boat  coming  into  harbour  with 
a dead  man  on  board,  whose  wife  or  sweetheart  is  waiting 
on  the  shore  to  welcome  him,  unconscious  of  his  fate; 
a band  of  merry-makers  dancing  in  front  of  a village  inn ; 
groups  of  village  gossips  discussing  eagerly  their  rustic 
interests  in  the  blacksmith’s  forge ; or  a little  procession 
of  mourners  carrying  to  the  grave-yard  by  the  sea  “ all 
that  remains  ” of  a beloved  relative, — all  these  are  rigidly 
included  under  the  term  “genre”  pictures.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  going  deeply  into  the  subject  of  art,  which  we 
hardly  assume,  you  will  lay  your  foundations  in  a study 
of  Greek  art,  which  we  cannot  here  touch  upon  even  with 
the  lightest  hand. 

4.  Instead  of  labouring  with  your  catalogue,  and 
examining  every  single  picture  by  its  description,  when 
you  enter  a particular  gallery  for  the  first  time,  go  where 
your  fancy  leads  you,  and  “skipi”  the  coUection.  Perhaps 
a landscape  is  the  first  to  appeal  to  you,  with  its  quiet 
familiar  scene  wood,  water,  village-spire,  sedgy  pool, 
woodsmen  retoraing  from  their  labours  through  the  trees 
whose  stems  are  reddened  by  the  setting  sun.  Gr  perhaps 
you  like  a picture  with  a “ story,”— -lovers  stealthily  eon- 
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versing  cn  the  little  wooden  bridge  after  the  evening  star 
has  risen.  Or  you  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  fat  herds  of 
cattle  grazing  in  rich  pastures,  or  lying  under  the  trees  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  noontide  sun;  or  a gaudily 
painted  garden  with  flowers  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  amid 
which  stands  the  maiden  in  white  under  a scarlet  sun  shade ; 
or  it  may  be  a bee  sipping  eagerly  from  flower  to  flower, 
or  a vigilant  mother-bird  guarding  her  callow  offspring. 
Follow  your  fancy  as  your  only  guide. 

6.  But  all  the  time  you  have  mentally  been  taking  stock 
of  what  other  attractive  objects  the  collection  contains, 
with  a view  to  subsequent  visits,  by  which  you  hope  to 
deepen  the  little  specialized  knowledge  which  possibly  you 
may  have  acquired  in  one  department  of  painting,  and  in 
any  case  to  gratify  your  predilection  for  particular  kinds  of 
subjects.  Go  back  to  these  as  often  as  opportunity  permits. 
Study  each  from  the  several  points  of  view,  say  of  colour — 
harmonious  or  otherwise — drawing  and  composition.  If 
you  are  standing  before  a landscape,  note  how  the  effect  of 
atmosphere  or  sunlight  is  rendered,  the  balancing  of  parts, 
the  subtle  gradations  of  tint  in  middle  distance  (trees,  hills, 
pasture-land,  &c.).  Or  if  you  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
a subject-picture,  notice  the  drawing  and  grouping,  the 
objective  excellence  and  the  subjective  impression  upon 
yourself,  i.e.,  the  effect  impressed  upon  you,  quite  apart  from 
the  artistic  merits  in  themselves,  or  from  the  details  of  the 
story,  but  the  grand  total  of  all  these  as  realised  in  your 
own  mind. 

6.  We  may  now  say  a few  words  about  portraits. 
What  is  a really  good  portrait  ? There  seems  to  be  con- 
eiderable  difference  of  opinion  between  experts  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  human  face  and  figure  should  be  handled. 
Some  critics  find  fault  if  drapery  does  not  receive  minute 
attention ; others  if  more  than  one  “ eye’s  take-in,”  i.e., 
the  measurement  of  a single  glance  without  change  of  focus, 
is  represented  fully  and  clearly  in  the  portrait.  The  third 
button  of  the  waistcoat  is  by  these  taken  as  the  boundary 

Eoint  between  what  is  to  be  clearly  painted  and  what  is  to 
e only  suggested.  Every  wrinkle,  every  eye-lash,  every 
graded  hue  in  cheek  and  eye,  is  powerfully  pourtrayed, 
but  below  the  third  button  you  must  gradually  sink  into 
shadowy  suggestion  of  abdomen,  legs  and  feet ! And  yet 
some  of  the  greatest  portrait-painters  have  displayed  with 
equal  clearness  the  whole  man  from  top  to  toe.  Other 
portrait  painters  “idealize”  their  subject,  attenuating 
corpulence,  diminishing  age,  and  reducing  rubicundity, 
until  the  nearest  friends  hardly  recognise  the  personality 
■ portrayed.  Surely  they  have  forgotten  Cromwell’s 
injunction  about  painting  the  wart ! Now  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  first  requirement  in  portraiture  is  to  exhibit 
character.  Behind  the  surface  there  lies  a human  being, 
whose  look,  stoop,  gaze,  pose,  hand  and  fingers  are  all 
toU-tale  of  the  man  himself.  Do  not  then  look  first  of  all 
at  the  velvet  robe,  the  lace  collar,  the  diamond  ring,  the 
buckled  shoes,  but  at  the  general  demonstration  of  what  the 
man  must  have  been  as  a rational  moral  being.  You  may 
then  proceed  to  notice  the  merits  of  colour  and  drawing. 

7.  In  pictures  of  still-life  (fruit,  flowers,  groups  of 
furniture  or  other  inanimate  objects,  which  generally  form 
only  adjuncts  to  a picture)  you  will  notice  composition, 
drawing,  beauty  of  colour;  and  in  floral  pieces,  likeness  to 
nature  ■without  attempt  at  imitation.  Just  as  Wordsworth 
never  catatoguea  in  verse  the  features  of  Nature,  which 
he  so  beautifully  describes,  but  nevertheless  gives  them 
an  abode  in  the  reader’s  mind,  so  the  painter  of  still  life 
does  not  take  flower  by  flower  and  leaf  by  leaf  in  composing 
a group,  but  beguiles  you  by  the  general  impression  he 
conveys. 

8.  Lastly,  leaxn  to  admire  rather  than  to  find  fault. 
Bead  all  that  is  relevant  to  jrour  special  subject  written 
by  really  competent  authorities.  Be  ready  to  abandon 
preconceived  opinions  if  you  feel  that  the  masters  have 
Indicated  “ a more  excellent  way.”  If  so  disposed,  make 
a few  simple  efforts  on  your  own  account  to  imitate  what 
you  admire,  and  you  wul  somJ  learn  how  aanch  easier  it  is 
to  criticize  than  to  do. 
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The  history  of  the  world  has  been  written  in  ‘‘  divers 
manners.”  The  great  scribes  of  history — Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Livy,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  tell  their 
wondrous  tale,  often  without  human  sympathy  and  seldom 
without  prejudice.  ” History,”  says  Gibbon,  “ is  indeed 
little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies  and 
misfortimes  of  mankind.”  In  place  of  this  cynical  verdict 
by  one  of  the  greatest  historians,  we  prefer  the  kindlier 
judgment  of  Don  Quixote : “ History  is  a kind  of  sacred 
writing,  because  truth  is  essential  to  it,  and  where  truth 
is,  there  is  God  Himself.”  HappUy  the  history  of  the 
world  has  not  been  left  entirely  to  literary  historians  to 
record.  Geology  is  the  great  historiographer  of  its  physical 
frame,  and  Archaeology  of  its  social  advancement ; and 
Don  Quixote’s  commendation  applies  to  both.  In  the 
present  paper  we  deal  with  the  latter,  and  are  anxious  to 
fire  with  our  own  enthusiasm  those  -visitors  to  an  Anti- 
quarian Museum  who  hitherto  have  wandered  listlessly 
through  its  dreary  collection  of  old  stones,  barbaric  imple- 
ments of  bronze  and  iron,  and  a miscellaneous  assortment 
of  meaningless  objects,  conveying  to  them  no  message  of 
human  interest,  any  more  than  would  a Dutch  auction. 

Notice  first,  in  such  an  Antiquarian  Museum  as  that  (say) 
of  Edinburgh,  from  what  a wide  area  of  the  world’s  surface 
the  stone  collection  alone  has  been  gathered.  Besides 
what  Scotland  has  herself  contributed  from  Shetland  to 
Wigtonshire,  from  the  Hebrides  to  Berwickshire,  you  find 
these  stone  relics  coming  from  England,  Ireland,  France, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  Japan,  various  parte 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Oceanic 
Islands,  Greenland  and  Eskimo,  Canada,  United  States  of 
America,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

Notice  also  in  what  sundry  places  many  of  the  objects 
have  been  discovered ; in  sands  by  the  sea-shore,  in  cin- 
erary urns,  in  peat-mosses,  chambered  cairns,  pit-bottoms, 
stone  circles,  cists,  barrows,  graves  of  every  description, 
the  bottoms  of  lakes,  and  the  beds  of  rivers,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  the  value  of  this  width  of  area  and  variety  of  situs 
lies  in  the  broad  basis  thus  supplied  for  the  erection  of 
a platform  of  generalizations.  Behold  how  slowly,  but 
surely,  civilization  advances  from  the  primitive  savage 
relation  to  even  the  simplest  arts  and  expedients,  up  to 
what  we  see  when  the  curtain  rises  at  the  dawn  of  authentic 
history,  as  witnessed  by  literary  historians  ! But  beware 
of  making  an  essentially  false  chronological  deduction. 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  use  or  final  disuse  of  a particular 
weapon  or  other  article  in  one  region  of  the  world  implies 
that  such  use  or  disuse  was  universal  and  contemporaneous 
everywhere.  The  stone  quern  for  grinding  corn,  e.g.,  is 
still  used  in  Skye,  although  its  use  has  for  centuries  been 
dropped  in  all  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

PERIODS.  We  now  pass  on  to  state  the  accepted 
divisions  of  pre-historic  Archeology.  There  are  three  of 
such  divisions : the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the 
Iron  Age. 

1.  The  Stone  Age,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
dates  of  beginning  or  end,  includes  (1)  the  Paleolitliio 
or  Drift  Period,  (2)  the  Neolithic  or  Surface-stone  Period 
(“Pal®olitliio”  = old  stone;  “ Neolithic ”= new  stone). 
The  characteristic  implements  of  the  Drift  Period  are  of 
chipped  flint,  belonging  to  an  epoch  in  which  men  occupied 
Central  Europe  contemporaneously  with  the  mammoth, 
the  cave-bear,  and  other  long-  extinct  mammals.  The 
Surface-stone  Period  is  characterized  by  weapons  of  polished 
flint  and  stone. 

2.  The  Bronze  Age  recognized  copper  as  a malleable 
metal,  and  then  as  a material  capable  of  being  melted  and 
moulded  into  form  by  the  applioation  of  heat.  Crude  ores 
then  began  to  be  smelted  so  as  to  extract  the  metal,  and 
metals  were  mixed  in  diverse  proportions  so  as  to  prepare 
an  alloy  of  requisite  ductility  or  hardness,  according  to 
the  special  aims  of  the  artificer. 

3.  ‘IAe  Leon  Age  supplanted  Bronze  by  Iron  for  the 
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manufacture  of  arms,  sword-bladesj  spear-heads,  axes, 
daggers,  knives,  «&c. 

This  outline  of  “ Periods  ” will  guide  you  in  following 
with  intelligent  interest  the  elassincation  of  objects  in  the 
Museum,  some  of  which  we  may  now  indicate  with  more 
or  less  detail.  We  will  begin  with — 

EelicS  op  the  Stonh  Age.  (l)  The  Stone  Knife. 
One  can  hardly  realize  how  cutting  operations  could  be 
performed  by  such  an  instrument,  and  yet  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Moses,  a very  delicate  operation  was  performed  with 
a stone  knife  upon  his  son  by  his  Midianitish  wife  (Ex. 
iv.  25).  In  what  abundant  variety  the  museum  exhibits 
these  knives  : leaf-shaped,  thoroughly  chipped  on  each 
face ; semi-oval  knives,  ground  smooth  from  each  face  to 
a sharp  cutting  edge  on  three  sides,  and  probably  used 
in  the  skinning  of  animals ; oblong  knives  with  rounded 
angles,  polished  over  both  faces,  and  with  the  sides  worked 
to  a sharp  edge  all  round ; square  shaped  knives  with  rounded 
angles,  ground  on  each  face  to  a sharp  cutting  edge  on  three 
sides ; “ flakes  ” plano-convex  in  section,  curved  longi- 
tudinally, finely  worked  over  the  convex  side,  and  along 
the  edges  ; “ fabricators,”  i.e.,  elongated  implements  used 
as  punches  in  the  secondary  working  of  other  flint  imple- 
ments ; triangular  knives,  each  pointed  at  one  end.  Some 
knives  are  made  of  thin  micaceous  sand-stone. 

(2)  Scrapers,  cores,  flakes,  &c.  of  Flint.  The  scraper  is 
formed  from  a flake  with  a flat  under  surface,  by  trimming 
one  end  to  a rounded  edge  like  that  of  a round-nosed  chisel. 

(3)  Eoughly  chipped  stone  implements  not  made  of 
Flint.  These  abound  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  are  large 
in  size,  and  are  very  rudely  chipped  out  of  sand-stones, 
clay-stones,  steatite,  granite,  &c.  The  common  forms  are 
club  shaped  or  handled,  and  very  formidable  weapons  they 
seem. 

(4)  Flint  Arrow  and  Spear  Heads.  Elint  arrow-heads 
are  of  three  varieties  of  form — leaf-shaped,  lozenge  shaped, 
or  triangular,  with  barbs  and  basal  stem  for  attachment  to 
the  shaft.  The  largest  arrov/-head  is  almost  of  the  same  size 
as  the  smallest  spear-head. 

(5)  Stone  Axe-Heads  in  two  forms,  (1)  with  both  ends 
nearly  alike  in  width ; (2)  tapering  from  the  width  of  the 
cutting  edge  to  a bluntly  pointed  conical  butt.  The 
material  is  various  : greenstone,  felstone,  granite,  gneiss, 
chlorite-schist,  porphyry,  serpentine,  sandstone,  micaceous 
schist,  jasper,  grey  flint,  diorite,  &c.,  &c. 

(6)  Perforated  Stone  Axes,  Hammers,  <frc.  In  whatever 
form,  they  present  one  feature  in  common,  the  perforation 
for  the  handle  drilled  from  both  sides,  probalsly  with  a 
piece  of  soft  wood  aided  by  sand  and  water. 

(7)  Pounders  or  Hammer  Stones  and  Anvil  Stones. 
Chiefly  oblong  or  rounded  water-worn  pebbles  or  boulders 
of  such  a size  as  may  be  conveniently  grasped  in  the  hand. 

(8)  We  must  “ lump  ” the  other  interesting  memorials 
of  the  Stone  Age : whetstones,  polishers,  stone-cups 
(often  of  great  beauty),  wrist  guards,  discs,  socket  and 
pivot  stones,  sink  stones,  smoothing  and  ironing  stones  ; 
grain  rubbers,  knocking  stones,  querns,  whorls,  &c.,  &c. 

The  stone  age  represents  the  early  condition  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  has  remained  in  savage  districts  up  to 
modern  times.  The  use  of  bronze  indicates  a marvellous 
advance  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  bronze  age 
had  its  most  important  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Let  us  now  inspect  some 

Eelics  op  the  Bronze  age.  (l)  Moulds.  These 
were  generally  made  of  stone,  sometimes  of  loam  or  clay. 
In  making  some  articles,  moulding  was  completed  by 
hammering. 

(2)  Bronze  Flat  Axes,  which  are  flat,  flanged,  or  socketed. 

(3)  Bronze  Spear  Heads.  The  blade  varies  from  a short 
to  a very  elongated  leaf-shape.  The  socket  always  extends 
along  the  middle  of  the  blade  as  a midrib,  cored  almost  to 
the  point.  Two  rivet  holes  for  fastening  to  the  shaft,  or 
a pair  of  loops  are  often  displayed. 

(4)  Bronze  Bagger  Blades.  These  have  sides  more  or 
less  curved,  and  a tapering  midrib,  and  are  attached  to  the 
handle  by  two  or  more  rivets  in  the  base  of  the  blade. 

(6)  Bronze  Shields.  Some  of  these  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  hammered  work.  They  are  circular  in  shape, 
with  a central  boss,  and  a series  of  concentric  rings  with 
rov/s  of  smaller  bosses  or  studs  between  them  extending 
to  the  circumference.  (Trumpets,  bracelets,  sickles, 
anvils,  rings,  gouges,  and  especially  beautiful  and  capacious 
caldrons  are  objects  of  this  age  worthy  of  your  attention.) 

Iron,  notwithstanding  its  abundance,  camo  into  use 
many  centuries  after  bronze,  on  account  of  its  admixture 
in  a natural  state  with  sulphur  and  other  ingredients,  from 
which  it  can  only  be  set  free  by  a process  of  smelting  which 


long  remained  hidden.  But  when  the  art  of  smelting  iron 
ores  had  at  length  been  mastered,  iron  became  the  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  eword-blades,  spear-heads, 
axes,  daggers,  knives,  &c.  The  Iron  Age  leads  us  on  to 
the  period  of  authentic  history,  and  therefore  relieves  us 
of  detailed  specialization  of  the  iron  examples  contained 
in  an  Antiquarian  Museum. 

There  are,  however,  a few  more  objects  of  importance 
which  solicit  your  attention  as  you  wander  round  this 
seemingly  lifeless  gallery,  and  these  we  may  roughly  sum- 
marize as  monuments  connected  with  Death  and  Life ; 
in  other  words,  with  Sepulture  and  the  requirements  of 
Social  Life. 

Relics  Connected  with  Death:  (1)  Cinerary  Urns 
of  Clay.  These  are  early  witnes.ses  to  the  practice  of 
cremating  the  dead.  The  burnt  bones  were  carefully 
gathered  up  from  the  funeral  pile,  and  were  then  placed 
in  a large  clay  urn,  with  plain  conical  under  part  and 
ornamented  upper  part.  The  urn  was  then  deposited  in 
an  upright  position,  within  a cist  of  stones,  or  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  the  mouth  was  covered  over  with  a thin 
flat  stone.  These  vessels  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age  of  the 
British  Isles.  You  will  notice  many  varieties  of  these  urns, 
and  not  the  least  beautiful,  the  small  cup-shaped  urns, 
and  those  of  the  drinking-cup  type,  some  of  which  belong 
to  the  Stone  Age  ; others,  though  of  stone,  are  ringed  with 
bronze.  (2)  Altars  inscribed  to  the  Dead : always  of 
historical  and  sometimes  of  pathetic  interest.  (3)  Sculp- 
tured Monuments,  Crosses,  dec.  These  are  of  the  highest 
interest,  but  require  time  to  master  their  elaborate  pictorial 
designs,  which  we  can  only  present  in  the  mo.st  summary 
fashion. 

In  a sermon  preached  at  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop 
of  Brechin,  January  6th,  1904,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  made 
the  foUowinof  interesting  allusion  to  these  Sculptured 
Crosses  and  Memorial  Stones  : 

“ At  Eestennet  . . . Palladius  and  Niniau  taught 
the  naked  Piet  that  a Christian  must  be  clothed  as  well 
as  in  his  right  mind.  Tlie  Pictish  king  and  chieftains  would 
naturally  ask,  what  w’as  to  become  of  that  wondrous  art 
which  they  possessed  of  delineating  on  their  bodies  the 
figures  of  animals  and  complicated  ornaments  of  other 
character.  . . . The  Christian  priest  would  make  reply 
that  all  this  decoration  should  be  transferred  to  memorial 
stones,  the  complicated  patterns  worked  into  a great  cross 
on  the  face  of  the  slab  of  stone,  and  the  perfect  outlines 
of  real  and  imaginary  creatures  sculptured  on  the  other 
side.” 

Never  has  the  Cross  been  so  elaborately  treated  as  by 
these  Piets  of  by-gone  ages.  You  may,  e.g.,  find  a stone 
incised  with  a plain  cross ; or  with  an  equal-armed 
cross  surrounded  by  a circle ; or  a cross  nine  feet  high, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
David  and  the  hon,  &c.,  with  ornamented  Celtic  panels; 
and  on  the  reverse,  four  lions  and  four  bosses  of  interlaced 
serpents  surrounding  a central  boss  of  similar  work  in 
high  relief. 

Relics  Connected  with  Life.  (1)  Personal  Orna- 
ments. Including  bronze  mirrors  with  ornamented  handles 
and  gorgets,  bronze  belts,  studs,  armlets,  silver  brooches, 
pennanular  brooches,  pins,  chains  of  double  rings  of  silver, 
bow-shaped  fibulae,  lunettes,  twisted  rings,  spirally  twisted 
tores,  bracelets,  beads,  buttons. 

(2)  Life  in  its  utilitarian  and  military  aspects  : Here  you 
are  in  a homely  land,  as  you  wander  among  saucepans, 
cooking-pots  of  brass  and  iron,  ewers,  flagons,  measures 
of  brass,  kitchen  and  table  utensils,  lamps,  candle-sticks, 
tinder-boxes,  locks,  keys,  door-knockers,  gratings,  spurs, 
bridles,  horse  trappings  and  shoes,  distaSs,  spindles, 
spinning-wheels,  looms,  and  various  kinds  of  rude  tools. 
Among  the  more  attractive  objects  are  those  connected 
with  the  mihtary  profession : — swords,  daggers,  dirks, 
long-shafted  weapons,  banners,  and  flags,  bows  and  cross- 
bows, armour  and  (of  a later  period)  powder-horas  and  old 
guns.  You  will  doubtless  be  much  interested  m the  pre- 
historic canoes  and  masses  of  bog- oak,  as  well  as  in  the 
coinage  of  early  historic  days. 

(3)  Life  in  Us  Eeligious  Aspects  : In  addition  to  the 
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marvellous  crosses  already  described,  the  following  relics 
of  early  Christian  times  may  be  glanced  at : bells  of  iron 
and  bronze,  pastoral  staves,  crucifixes,  reliquaries,  sacred 
sculptures,  carvings  in  stone,  wood  carvings,  and  MSS.  of 
sacred  books.  Very  curious  are  the  old  quadrangular 
bells,  sometimes  of  bronze,  sometimes  of  iron,  found  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  'passim.  The  famous  “ Bell  of  St. 
Fillan,”  with  its  double-headed  dragonesque  handle,  was 
held  in  such  reverence  that  the  people  resorted  to  it  for 
the  cure  of  insanity  and  other  diseases  I You  will  find  tiny 
bronze  bells  (3  by  3-i  in.)  with  figures  in  relief  and  represen- 
tations of  such  scenes  as  the  Temptation  and  the  Crucifixion. 
Seldom  will  you  see  in  your  search  for  the  beautiful,  any- 
thing more  exquisite  than  the  Quigrich  or  Crosier  of  St. 
Fillan  of  Glendochart.  “ Books  of  Hours,”  missals,  early 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  have  an  interest  sometimes  derived 
from  their  great  age,  sometimes  from  their  rich  ornamenta- 
tion. 

We  will  conclude  with  expressing  the  hope  that  a Lecture- 
ship may  be  founded  in  connection  with  every  Antiquarian 
Museum  in  this  country,  so  that  the  people  may  enjoy, 
from  the  living  voice  at  convenient  times,  expositions  of 
the  instructive  and  interesting  contents  of  such  institutions. 


A VISIT  TO  A CATHEDRAL. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  striking  dictum  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  that  “ he  who  would  understand  the  history  of 
England,  must  first  understand  the  history  of  England’s 
Church.”  Perhaps  no  better  schoolmaster  could  be  found 
for  the  teaching  of  the  latter  than  the  ancient  and  majestic 
cathedrals  of  our  land.  Hoary  with  experience  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  national  life,  both  political  and  religious  ; 
beauteous  in  themselves  as  works  of  consummate  art; 
eloquent  in  their  appeal  to  the  religious  instincts  of  every 
thoughtful  man — they  stand  at  once  the  glory  and  sublime 
teachers  of  our  race. 

But  is  it  not  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  warmest  and 
truest  testimonies  to  their  unique  beauty  should  have  come 
from  foreigners  ? We  do  not  ungratefully  forget  Winkle’s 

British  Cathedrals,” — wno  could  ? with  his  charming 
illustrations  of  what  our  Cathedrals  were  like  before  the 
rage  for  “ restoration  ” set  in  ; nor  what  Pugin,  Rickman, 
Bloxham,  Ruskin  and  Parker  have  done  for  the  scientific 
and  aesthetic  appreciation  of  both  Cathedral  and  Parish 
Church ; but  who  has  equalled  in  delicacy  and  fidelity  of 
description  MUe.  de  Varreux,  whose  contributions  in 
1884  (excellently  translated  by  “ G.  S.  M.”)  were  the  gems 
of  the  short-lived  but  very  able  Scottish  Church  Review  ? 
Next  we  may  name  two  American  writers,  the  successors 
of  Washington  Irving,  of  almost  classical  renown  : Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  author  of  the  Scarlet  Letter  and  of  many 
other  delightful  books,  and  Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe,  .whoso 
Sacred  BMads  and  Irapressions  of  England  are  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Anglicans  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Each  of  these  has  glorified  om  Cathedrals  by  the  devotion 
of  his  own  genius  to  their  honoiu’.  But,  as  with  all  kinds 
of  education,  so  also  here,  the  pupil  must  bring  to  the  desk 
a certain  mental  outfit  before  he  can  profit  by  the  prelections 
of  even  the  most  illustrious  masters.  What  mental  equip- 
ment, then,  shall  the  Cathedral  tourist  take  with  him  if  he 
would  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  all  that  Cathedrals  can  teach 
him  ? 

I.  He  must  have  the  sense  of  beauty,  without  which  he 
is  even  as  the  blind.  No  fair  landscape,  sunset  or  sea- view 
can  give  pleasure  to  the  blind  man,  and  the  glories  of 
Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  York  will  be  equally  powerless 
to  charm  the  observer  who  is  blind  to  beauty.  We  remem- 
ber with  what  delight  Lord  Leighton  once  spoke  to  us  of 
his  “ week-end  ” visits  to  the  English  Cathedrals.  But 
then  he  took  his  eyes  with  him,  and  such  eyes  ! You, 
the  tourist,  must  have  first  of  all  a loving  eye  for  symmetri- 
cal beauty  and  proportion,  and  a catholic  appreciation  of 
very  various  styles  of  beauty. 


And,  first,  let  us  mark  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the 
Norman  Style.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  be  deeply 
impressed,  e.g.,  at  Durham  or  at  the  White  Tower  Chapel 
of  London,  with  the  massive  Norman  channelled  pillar, 
which  always  makes  us  think  of  a Titan  ; and  the  rounded 
or  horse-shoe  arch,  which  seems  an  image  of  eternity ; 
nor  with  its  zigzag  border,  which  seems  connected  with 
“ the  changes  and  chances  of  our  mortal  life  ” ; but  you 
must,  like  ourselves,  love  almost  to  tearfulness  the  hea,veniy 
charm  of 

The  Early  ENaLisii,  as  seen  in  the  “ Angel  Choir  ” at 
Lincoln,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  south  transept  of 
York  Minster,  with  its  clustered  columns,  its  mouldings  of 
alternate  rounds  and  deeply  cut  hollows,  producing  a strong 
effect  of  light  and  shadow ; its  lancet-shaped  trefoil  or 
cinquefoil  arches ; its  deeply  recessed  doorways,  divided 
into  two  by  a single  shaft  or  small  pier ; its  windows  in 
combinations  of  two,  three,  five  and  seven,  occasionally 
surmounted  by  an  aU-embracing  arch  with  circles  pierced 
between  it  and  the  tops  of  the  windows  ; its  groined  ceilings 
bossed  with  foliage  at  the  intersections  ; its  flying  buttresses 
and  high-pitched  roofs  ; its  love  of  the  rose  as  an  ornament, 
almost  as  common  as  the  tooth  and  the  trefoil,  and  its 
deep  under-cutting  of  foliage  suspended  from  the  mouldings 
only  by  the  stalks  and  edges  of  the  leaves.  Surely  the 
poetry  of  Architecture  is  here ! But,  as  a Cathedral 
tourist,  you  must  not  be  exclusive  in  your  admira.tiori, 
and  you  cannot  gainsay  the  beauty  of 

The  Decorated  Style,  which  succeeded  the  Early 
English.  Its  charms  have  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
Whewell  in  his  “ Notes  on  German  Chm-ehes  ” (third 
edition,  p.  330).  “ It  is  characterized  with  us  by  its 

window-tracery,  geometrical  in  the  early  instances,  flowing 
in  the  later  ; but  also,  and  perhaps  better,  by  its  triangular 
canopies,  crocheted  and  finialed,  its  niched  buttresses, 
with  triangular  heads,  its  peculiar  mouldings,  no  longer 
a collection  of  equal  rounds,  with  hollows,  like  the  Early 
English,  but  an  assemblage  of  various  members,  some 
broad  and  some  narrow,  beautifully  grouped  and  propor- 
tioned. Among  these  mouldings  one  is  often  found  con- 
sisting of  a roll,  with  an  edge  which  separates  it  into  two 
parts,  the  roll  on  one  side  of  the  edge  being  part  of  a thinner 
cylinder,  and  withdrawn  a little  within  the  other.  A 
capital  with  crumpled  leaves,  a peculiar  base  and  pedestal, 
also  belongs  to  this  style.”  We  hope  we  are  not  making 
too  great  demands  upon  the  affections  of  the  ordinary 
tourist,  if  we  say  a word  in  favour  of  the  last  great  style  of 
pre-Reformation  EngUsh  Architecture — 

The  Perpendicular  ; (a  name  first  used  by  Mr.  Rickman 
in  reference  to  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  tracery  which 
run  unbroken  upwards).  We  quite  admit  the  one  common 
defect  in  its  later  development  is  the  lavish  and  confused 
introduction  of  ornament  and  the  paucity  of  the  mouldings  ; 
but  still,  in  its  earher  stages  the  general  effect  is  bold  and 
good.  The  depressed  arch,  the  square  arrangement  of 
the  mouldings  over  the  heads  of  doorways,  creating 
a spandrel  on  each  side  above  the  arch,  which  is  usually 
ornamented  with  tracery,  foliage  or  a shield ; the  constant 
use  of  transoms  crossing  the  mullions  at  right  angles,  even 
repeatedly,  in  large  windows,  e.g.,  the  west  windows  of 
Westminster  and  Gloucester;  the  crossing  of  vertical 
lines  by  bands  of  quatrefoils,  &c.,  causing  a right-line 
arrangement ; all  this,  we  admit,  gives  a Quaker-like 
stiffness  to  the  style,  but  it  has  also  the  neatness  and 
decorum  of  the  Quaker  costume,  making  us  regret  all  the 
more  the  meretricious  and  Jezebel-like  extravagance  of 
its  dechning  years.  But  perhaps  our  taste  is  too  severe 
for  you,  and  j’^ou  may  love  panelhng  on  every  inch  of  walls 
and  vaults,  and  may  prefer  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  at 
Westminster  to  any  other  part  of  the  Abbey.  If  so,  we 
make  you  welcome  to  the  fairy-like  fan -tracery  both  there 
and  at  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  For  us  the 
charm  of  the  Perpendicular  Style  lies  rather  in  its  ogee 
doorways;  its  ornamental  roofs  with  the  whole  frammg 
exposed  to  view ; its  pendants,  between  the  timbers  filled 
with  tracery,  and  the  beams  arched,  moulded  and  orna- 
mented in  various  ways.  Look,  e.g.,  at  the  roof  of  West- 
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miuBter  Hall  erected  in  the  reign  of  Bioiiard  II,  and  you 
will  see  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  roof  the 
country  can  produce ; others,  however,  are  to  bo  found 
in  Christ  Church  Hall,  Oxford,  and  the  Church  at  Ciren- 
cester in  Gloucestershire. 

n.  You  mast  have  a chronological  knowledge  of  the 
great  foundations,  and  the  classification  of  styles. 

The  English  Classification  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : — 

1066-1164,  Norman  ; or  Romanesque. 

1164-1189,  Transitional  from  Norman  to  Pointed. 
1189-1272,  Transitional  from  Early  Pointed  to  Com- 
plete or  Geometrical  Pointed. 

1307-1327,  Geometrical  Pointed  ) Middle 

1327-1377,  Flowing  or  Curvilinear  Style  f Pointed. 
1377-1399,  Transition  from  flowing  to  hard  lines. 
1399-1646,  Third  Pointed,  variously  called  “ Recti- 
linear ” (Sharpe),  or  “ Perpendicular  ” (Rickman). 

III.  You  must  also  acquaint  yourself  with  a Knowledge 
of  the  Arts  of  Masonry,  in  Foundations,  Pillars,  Pedestals,  j 
Capitals,  Mouldings,  Ceilings,  Lanterns,  Buttresses,  Roofs, 
Cloisters,  Crypts,  Burial-places,  Fonts,  Altars,  and  Rood- 
screens.  Then  with  Stained  Glass,  Heraldic  Brasses  and 
Blazonry  in  general ; with  Belfries  and  the  casting  of 
Bells,  and  old  contractions  of  Latin  inscriptions.  “ A 
large  order,”  you  will  exclaim,  but  not  nearly,  to  a man 
of  moderate  liberal  education,  as  difficult  as  you  might 
think.  Trustworthy  Handbooks,  with  their  glossaries, 
abound,  and  some  of  them  are  of  permanent  value. 

IV.  But  further,  you  must  know  the  purposes  to  which 
the  various  portions  of  the  Cathedral  were  originally 
destined,  e.g.,  the  Lich  or  Corpse  Gate,  the  Galilee  (Durham 
and  Ely) ; the  Nave  and  Aisles ; the  Fald  Stool ; the 
Lectern  ; the  Sanctuary  ; the  Aumbrey  ; the  Tabernacle  ; 
the  Lady  and  Side  Chapels;  the  Crypt;  the  Clerestory 
and  Triforium ; the  Muniment  Room,  Chapter  House, 
Vestry,  Choir  School,  Presbytery,  and  the  like.  A good 
glossary  will  enable  you  to  steer  a clear  course  through  this 
array  of  unfamiliar  terms.  (Refer  to  “Glossary”  in  Index.) 

We  append  a few  chronological  notes  that  may  be  of  use 
in  making  you  see  the  “ time-connection,”  as  regards  the 
history  o?  the  English  Cathedrals,  both  in  foundation  and 
extension. 

430  A.D.,  the  Romans  left  our  shores,  and  in  450  the  Saxons 
arrived. 

665,  Candida  Casa  (“  White  Cottage  "),  the  oldest  British 
Church  was  built  at  Whiteborn,  in  Wigtownshire  N.B. 
697,  Augustine  arrived  in  Kent,  and  six  years  later  founded 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  afterwards  often  desteoyed 
by  fire. 

604,  St.  Paul’s  and  Rochester  originally  founded. 

627,  York  Minster,  and  643  Winchester  founded. 

665,  Peterboro’  founded. 

983.  Worcester  completed. 

988,  Durham  begun. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  year  1000,  we  may  remark  upon 
the  paucity  of  Anglo-Saxon  remains  to  be  found  outside 
a few  places,  such  as  Oxford,  and  some  parishes  in  East 
Anglia.  The  reason  is  interesting.  The  prevailing  belief 
that  the  Messiah  would  return  in  A.D.  1000,  m^e  the 
keepers  of  “ tumble  down  ” churches  disinclined  to  repair 
or  maintain  them,  and  when,  in  1066,  the  Normans  came, 
they  had  to  restore  almost  all  the  churches  of  the  country. 
The  11th  Century  bestowed  upon  us  Hereford,  Glouces- 
ter, Selby,  St.  Alban’s,  the  Tower  Chapel,  Lincoln,  and 
the  most  of  N orwich. 

The  12th  CENTURY  saw  Tewkesbury  completed ; Salis- 
bury and  Peterboro’  rebuilt ; and  on  May  4th,  1130,  King 
Henry  I.  and  David,  King  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  English 
Bishops  '*  assisted  ” (surely  an  unique  event  in  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England)  at  the  dedication  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral ; in  1180,  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford, 
was  consecrated  ; in  1185,  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
was  built,  and  in  1195,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  13th  Century,  the  most 
generous  and  prolific  of  all  ecclesiastical  mothers.  In  1220 
$*llBbary  Cathedral  was  founded,  dedicated  in  1260,  and 
complete*  by  the  addition  of  its  spire,  about  1380. 
In  1221  King  Henry  HI.  laid  the  foundation  atone  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  at^  Westminster ; in  1224  Exeter  Chapter 
House  was  built.  A coincidence  worth  remembering 


is  that  in  1248  (Tologno  Cathedral  .nud  Aliiumbra  at 
Granada  v/ere  began ; in  1278  King  Edward  1.  and 
many  of  his  nobles  attended  the  reconsecration  ’ of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  and  in  1294,  Queen  Eleanor’s  nine 
monumental  crosses  were  erected.  Before  the  close  of 
the  century,  the  nave  of  York,  tlie  choir  of  Exeter.  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  the  Chapter  House  of 
Wells,  and  the  cloisters  of  Norwich  had  been  added  to 
onr  list  of  great  foundations. 

Tire  register  of  the  14th  CENTLTtY  is  highly  distinguished. 
Lady  Chapels  were  founded  at  Lichfield,  St.  Alban’s  and 
Ely;  Bristol  Cathedral  was  bnilt  and  Windsor  Castle 
re-built,  and  the  lovely  lantern  of  Ely  ; the  nave  of  Exeter  ; 
the  west  windows  of  York  and  Durham  ; the  choir  of  York 
and  the  spire  of  Norwich  ; the  cloisters  of  Gloucester;  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  Winchester,  and  New  College,  Oxford, 
all  belong  to  this  century. 

We  have  still  a hundred  and  odd  years  to  run  before 
we  arrive  at  Reformation  times,  and  in  that  interval  the 
east  window  of  York;  the  College  of  Eton;  Redcliffe 
Church,  Bristol ; Ros-slyn  Chapel  in  Scotland  ; the  central 
lower  of  Gloucester ; Magdalen  College.  Oxford  ; Great 
St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge  ; St.  George’s,  Windsor  ; Canter- 
bury “ Angel  Steeple  ” ; Bath  Abbey;  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel,  Westminster  ; the  vaults  of  Windsor  and  of  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge ; and  Bangor  Cathedral, 
were  all  either  built,  re-built  or  enlarged. 

Two  reflections  spring  from  these  historical  notes : 
(1)  the  bounty  of  kings,  bishops,  and  even  priors,  in  building 
churches  “exceeding  magnifical  ” without  the  aid  of 
bazaars  or  other  popular  appeals  for  money ; (2)  the  con- 
nection between  architecture  and  theology  in  the  history 
of  religious  thought  in  this  country,  e.g.,  the  growth  of 
Lady-chapels  keeps  time  with  the  growth  of  the  cultus 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  could  give  other  illustrations, 
but  this  is  hardly  the  place  for  them. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
HERALDRY. 

1.  WHAT  IS  HERALDRY  ? Heraldry  or  Armory  is 
a pictorial  or  delineated  9y.stem  whereby  families  declare 
the  continuity  of  their  line,  and  the  ramification  of 
its  branches  in  due  degrees  of  subordination,  and  the 
honours  that  its  members  may  have  from  time  to  time 
received  from  the  sovereign.  It  is  an  authenticated  register 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation , and  therein  lies 
its  essential  difference  from  the  array  of  badges  and  devices 
pertaining  to  a solitary  individual  Old  writers  on  Heraldry 
ignored  this  capital  distinction,  and  found  in  the  Bible, 
Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Tacitus  evidences  of  an  heraldic 
system  existing  in  the  ancient  world.  More  modem  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  root  it  in  Totemism  with  but  little 
more  success  ; for  here  again  it  was  optional  for  the  son  to 
continue  or  abandon  the  totem  of  his  father  (Fraser’s 
Totemism,  p.  66).  Let  us  repeat  that  fixity  and  the 
capabihty  of  hereditary  transmission  are  the  two  grand 
essentials  of  Heraldrv  or  Armory  properlv  so  called. 

2.  WHAT  IS  ITS  ORIGIN?  “Heraldry.”  says 
Mr.  Planch^,  in  his  book  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  “ appears 
as  a science  at  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century; 
and  although  armorial  bearings  had  then  been  in  existence 
undoubtedly  for  some  time  previous,  no  precise  date  has 
yet  been  discovered  for  their  first  assumption.  The  object 
of  this  assumption  . . . .was  simply  to  distinguish  the 
persons  and  properties  of  the  assumers,  to  display  their 
pretentions  to  certain  honours  or  estates,  attest  their 
alliances,  or  acknowledge  their  feudal  tenures.”  Dr. 
Woodward  is  of  opinion  that  Germany  is  the  birth-place 
of  the  science  of  Heraldry  (Heraldry  British  and  Foreign 
I.  32).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Third  Crusade 
(1189-1192),  when  the  hosts  of  England,  France  and 
Germany  were  combined,  paved  the  way  for  the  fixed  use 
of  armorial  bearings ; tor  it  was  now  necessary,  especially 
after  the  adoption  of  the  improved  helmet,  which  completely 
covered  the  face,  with  the  exception  of  narrow  ^e-sUta 
and  breathing  slits,  that  some  distmotive  insignia  should 
mark  the  personality  of  the  national  and  sectional  lead^ ; 
while  the  descendants  of  heroes  would  be  only  too  anxious 
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to  preserve  and  adopt  for  family  use  the  blazonings  on 
banner  or  shield  which  recalled  their  ancestor’s  prowess. 
Tournaments  (which  had  their  origin  in  Germany,  and 
afterwards  crossed  to  England  from  France)  also  aided 
the  development  of  armory,  for  the  visored  combatants 
could  only  be  recognized  by  some  bold  representation  on 
crest  and  shield,  wWch  was  theirs  and  theirs  alone.  The 
evidence  of  both  seals  and  tomb-stones  supports  PiancM’s 
theory  of  an  early  thirteenth  century  origin  for  the  general 
introduction  of  scientific  coat-armour. 

3.  HERALDIC  TERMS.  Before  proceeding  further, 
we  beg  our  readers  to  understand  that  we  assume  that  they 
know  nothing,  or  very  little,  about  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated subjects  which  can  be  offered  to  their  attention ; 
and  that  we  shall  attempt  in  these  notes  no  more  than  to 
smooth  their  path  towards  a more  thorough  study  of 
Heraldry  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  excellent  existing 
manuals  which  deal  with  it  scientifically.  Let  us  begin, 
then,  with  a few  salutary  cautions  against  misconceptions 
and  misuse  of  heraldic  terms. 

(а)  A young  lady  asks  you,  for  example,  “ What  is 
your  crest  ? ” You  reply  that  it  is  a lion  rampant,  an 
elephant,  or  a ship  in  full  sail.  Her  rejoinder  shows 
that  what  she  wanted  to  know  was,  “ what  is  your  coai  of 
arms  ? ” an  expression  due  to  the  old  practice  of  embroi- 
dering arms  upon  the  surcoat  or  camise  worn  over  the 
armour.  Now  a visit  to  St.  George’s  Ghapel,  Windsor, 
would  have  shown  her  in  a very  picturesque  form  the 
difference  between  “ coat  ” and  “ crest.”  In  that  glorious 
chapel  you  see  suspended  the  crests,  helmets,  and  shields 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  Above  the  helmet,  and 
attached  to  it  by  a long  wire,  are  to  be  seen  every  variety 
of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  these  are  called 
Geests.  We  need  not  here  specify  them  any  more  precisely 
than  to  say  that  nothing  seems  to  be  excluded  as  crests ; 
birds,  beasts,  negroes’  heads,  bows  and  arrows,  etc.,  etc.. 
But  come  down  now  to  the  Shield,  and  there  you  see  in 
some  cases  a very  simple,  and  in  others  a very  elaborate 
display  of  figures  coloured  red,  blue,  black,  green  or  purple, 
and  furs  variously  marked  upon  metallic  back-grounds 
of  yellow  or  white  (i.e.,  gold  or  silver).  This  shield-decora- 
tion is  the  “ coat  of  arms,”  with  the  motto  inscribed  under- 
neath. Now  in  speaking  of  this  shield,  you  are  always 
to  think  of  it  as  hanging  on  your  own  breast,  not  as  if  you 
were  looking  at  it  on  the  breast  of  another,  and  therefore 
‘‘  right  and  left  ” (i.e.,  dexter  and  sinister)  are  reversed  as 
compared  with  popular  usage. 

(б)  Never  use  the  expression  “ bar  sinister,”  for  notwith- 
standing the  high  precedent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
current  language  of  fiction  and  newspapers,  there  is  in 
reality  no  such  thing.  The  proper  term  is  “ bend  sinister,” 
which  is  formed  of  two  diagonal  lines  drawn  from  the 
sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base,  or  from  left  to  right.  Its 
significance  as  a mark  of  illegitimacy  is  more  than  doubtful 
(v.  Woodward,  Vol.  I.  cap.  v.). 

(c)  On  the  supposition  that  you  wish  to  understand 
some  of  the  terms  which  baffle  you  in  the  terminology  of 
the  “ Noble  Science,”  we  give  you  some  very  simple 
illustrations  of  their  use : 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Shield.  You  may  have  the 
Shield  coloured  ; or  simply  delineated  with  dots  and  lines, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Petra  Sancta  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  who  supplied  the  whole  of  Europe  with 
a system  as  universal  as  the  language  of  music.  In  this 
system,  which  we  shall  presently  illustrate  by  the  reverse  of 
half-a-crown,  you  have  gold  (Or)  represented  by  dots ; 
silver  (Argent)  is  left  plain ; blue  (Azure)  is  denoted  by 
horizontal  lines ; red  (Gules)  by  perpendicular  lines ; 
black  (Sable)  by  the  crossing  of  both ; green  (Vert)  by 
diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister ; and  purple 
(Purpure)  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister  to  the  dexter. 
Purs  are  of  three  kinds : ermine,  black  spots  on  a white 
field ; ermines,  white  spots  on  a black  field ; erminois, 
black  spots  on  a gold  field. 

It  is  obvious  how  useful  such  a system  of  marking  is  to 
the  colourists  of  shields.  Our  next  section  is  of  great  use 
to  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  Heraldry,  and  should  be 
read  carefully  if  you  wish  to  make  any  progress  in  under- 
standing Armory  as  Jv  science. 


4.  RULES  OF  BLAZONING.  To  blazon  is  either  to 
paint  or  orally  describe  in  proper  terms  aU  that  belongs  to  a 
coat  of  arms.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed : — 

(1)  In  blazoning  always  begin  with  the  field,  which 
you  name  simply  as  or,  argent  (for  metals),  or  gules,  etc. 
(for  colours),  noticing  the  lines  with  which  it  is  divided, 
per  pale,  per  fess,  per  bend.,  etc.,  saying  also  whether  th^e 
lines  are  indented,  engrailed,  etc.  Then  proceed  to  d^ribe 
the  charge  (i.e.,  the  figures  in  the  field  of  a coat  of  arms) 
nearest  the  centee,  and  then  charges  more  remote ; e.g., 
“ Azure,  a crescent  between  three  stars  argent.”  means 
that  the  field  is  blue,  and  that  the  crescent  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  shield,  and  that  three  stars,  arranged  two  above  and 
one  below  the  crescent,  are  also  charges  in  the  field, 

(2)  In  blazoning,  a repetition  of  words  must  be  avoided, 
a rule  which  may  appear  to  you  pedantic,  but  it  is  so 
ordained  by  “ the  Noble  Science.”  Thus  e.g.,  suppose- 
the  field  is  azure  (blue)  and  the  charge  is  a saltire  or  (gold) 
bearing  six  mullets  azure,  and  six  crescents  gules,  you  are 
bound  to  say  in  blazon  ; ‘ ‘ azure,  on  a saltire  or  six  mullets 
of  the  finst,  and  as  many  crescents  gules.”  " Of  the 
first  ” refers  to  the  tincture  first  named,  i.e.,  azure.  Again, 
you  cannot  repeat  the  word  “ six,”  but  must  render  it 
‘‘  as  many.” 

(3)  Metal  can  never  be  placed  upon  metal,  not  colour 
upon  colour.  This  is  a fundamental  rule,  and  forbids  e.g., 
painting  a red  cross  upon  a blue  field.  The  field  must  be 
either  gold  or  silver  before  it  can  receive  a coloured  charge, 
and  conversely  must  be  red,  blue,  black,  green,  or  purple, 
before  it  can  be  charged  with  a sold  or  silver  cross,  &c. 

5.  THE  HERALDRY  OF  HALP-A-CROWN.  Wo 
’are  precluded  by  the  limits  of  space  from  going  further 
into  the  technical  details  of  Herffldry,  but  we  feel  that  a 
concrete  illustration  of  some  of  its  terms  might  be  usefully 
supplied  by  the  blazon  on  the  reverse  of  Half-a-Grown. 
Look  at  the  back  of  this  coin,  and  what  do  you  see  ? An 
Imperial  Grown  surmounts  a shield,  divided  into  four 
quarters,  which  has  passed  through  many  changes  during 
the  various  periods  of  EngUsh  history.  In  the  first 
quarter  (dexter)  you  notice  three  lions  ranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  an  arrangement  technically  called  “ in  pale.” 
You  see  also  perpendicular  lines  aU  over  the  field,  which  is 
an  indication  to  the  colourist  that  he  must  paint  the  field 
red  (gules).  You  will  notice  also  that  the  lions  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  lions  of  “ the  Zoo,”  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  long  a matter  of  dispute  whether 
they  were  leopards  or  lions,  and  that  heralds  claim  an 
almost  unlimited  licence  in  the  way  of  idealizing  anything. 
The  three  lions  in  pale  stand  for  England.  Now  look 
at  the  second  quarter,  which  contains  a red  lion  within 
a double  frame  upon  a dotted  field.  The  dots  denote  that 
the  field  is  to  be  painted  yellow  or  gold.  The  lion  is  standing 
upon  its  hind-legs,  and  is  therefore  called  rampant.  If  it 

' were  looking  at  you  it  would  be  described  as  gardant ; ” 

’ if  it  were  looking  backwards  it  would  be  called  “ regardant. '' 
' This  double  frame,  called  a Tressure,  is  a mark  of  the  highest 
distinction  in  heraldry,  and  is  described  as  “ flory  counter- 
flory,”  which  simply  means  that  the  head  and  stalk  of  the 
fleur-de-lis  are  alternated.  The  second  quarter  is  dedicated 
to  Scotland.  Now  look  at  the  third  quarter,  dedicated  to 
Ireland,  and  you  will  see  a harp  upon  a blue  field  (azure) 
marked  by  horizontal  lines,  but  the  blazon  does  not  on  the 
coin  declare  to  you  that  the  harp  is  of  gold  and  its  strings 
of  silver.  The  fourth  quarter  is  simply  “ England^” 
(three  lions)  repeated.  In  the  “ coats  ” borne  in 
Scotland  by  “ Royal  Tradesmen,”  the  fflst  quaijter  very 
properly  bears  the  lion  of  Scotland,  and  is  repeated  in  the 
fourth. 
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The  orders  here  described  are  limited  to  those  conferred 
by  our  own  Sovereign,  without  whose  gracious  permission 
no  British  subject  is  allowed  to  wear  the  insignia  of  any 
foreign  order. 

1.  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER 
(K.G.).  Instituted  by  Edward  III.  about  the  year  134S. 
The  old  story  of  the  origin,  still  found  in  children’s  histories, 
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is  now  discredited.  Mr.  Beltz,  in  his  “ Momoriala  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,”  thinks  “ the  Garter  may  have  been 
adopted  as  an  emblem  of  the  tic,  or  union,  of  warlike 
qualities  to  be  employed  in  the  assertion  of  the  founder’s 
claim  to  the  French  crown ; and  the  motto  as  a retort  of 
shame  and  defiance  upon  him  who  should  think  ill  of  the 
enterprise.”  {Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pe^^.sc-““  Dishonoured 
be  he  who  thinks  ill  of  it  ”).  The  order  consists  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  twenty-five  knights- 
companions,  together  with  such  lineal  descendants  of 
George  I.  as  may  be  elected.  Foreign  princes  and  extra- 
knights  have  been  elected  under  special  statutes,  the  latter, 
however,  waiting  for  vacancies  before  they  can  be  numbered 
with  the  twenty-five  constituent  knights. 

The  INSIGNIA  consist  of  the  Garter ; tlie  Collar  and  St. 
George ; the  Star ; and  the  Bibbon  and  Badge,  or  lesser 
George.  The  Gaeter  is  of  dark  blue  velvet,  edged  and 
buckled  with  gold,  and  bears  in  letters  Of  gold  (sometimes 
diamonds)  the  well-known  motto.  It  is  worn  below  the 
left  knee,  but  female  Sovereigns  wear  it  upon  the  left  arm 
above  the  elbow.  The  COLLAR  consists  of  twenty-six  pieces, 
composed  alternately  of  golden  love-knots,  and  of  buckled 
gart^  azure  enamelled  with  the  motto,  and  enclosing 
roses.  From  the  central  link  depends  the  BADGE  or 
George  ; a golden  figure  enamelled,  or  set  with  jewels, 
representing  St.  George,  the  patron-saint  of  the  realm, 
transfixing  with  his  lance  an  over-thrown  dragon.  (W ood- 
ward’s  “ Heraldry  ” II.  344,  345).  The  Star  (worn  on  the 
left  breast)  was  added  by  Charles  L in  1629,  and  consists  of 
eight  silver  or  diamond  rays  with  the  buckled  garter  and 
motto  in  the  centre,  enclosing  on  a field  of  white  enamel  the 
red  cross  of  St.  George.  When  the  Collar  and  George  are 
nob  used,  the  Badge,  or  lesser  George,  is  worn  from  the 
broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  order  en  echarjie  (i.c.,  slant- wise) 
at  the  right  side,  the  ribbon  passing  over  the  left  shoulder. 

The  HABIT  of  the  Order  consists  of  a crimson  velvet 
Surcoat:  a Mantle  of  deep  blue  velvet  lined  with  white 
taffeta,  fastened  by  cordons  of  blue  and  gold,  on  the  left 
breast  the  star  embroidered ; a Hood  of  crimson  velvet ; 
and  a Hat  of  black  velvet,  lined  with  white  taSeta,  plumed 
with  white  ostrich  feathers  with  a ti<ft  of  heron’s  feathers 
in  the  centre,  all  fastened  to  the  hat  by  a band  of  diamonds. 

The  OFFICERS  of  the  Order  are  the  Prelate  (Bishop  of 
Winchester)  ; the  Chancellor  (Bishop  of  Oxford  ; foimerly 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  when  St.  George’s  Chapel  formed 
part  of  the  latter  diocese) ; the  Begistrar  (usually  the  Dean 
of  Windsor) ; Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms : and  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  (each  with  a special  badge  hung 
from  the  ribbon.)  Bibboii  of  the  Order — Garter  Blue. 
2.  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  AND  MOST  NOBLE 
ORDER  OF  THE  THISTLE  (K.T.).  (Origin  disputed 
by  historical  students— revived  [according  to  Woodwai’d 
founded  ”]  by  James  II.,  1687,  and,  after  a period  of 
desuetude,  re-established  by  Queen  Anno,  31st  December, 
1703). 

The  Order  now  consists  of  the  Sovereign,  Princes  of  the 
Blood  and  sixteen  knights,  almost  always  peers.  Its 
Motto  is:  “ Nemo  me  impune  lacessit”  (No  one  provokes 
me  with  impunity : “ Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? ” an 
allusion  to  the  prickly  defensiveness  of  the  thistle). 

INSIGNIA  : Star,  Badge  and  CoUar.  The  STAR,  lozenge 
shaped,  worn  on  the  left  breast,  is  a silver  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross  with  rays  between  its  anas ; centre  of  gold,  charged 
with  a thistle  enamelled  proper,  and  surrounded  by  a 
motto-band  of  green  enamel.  The  Badge  : a figure  of  St. 
Andrew  in  a purple  snreoat  and  green  mantle,  standing 
behind  and  supporting  his  Cross,  the  whole  irradiated  with 
golden  rays.  This  is  worn  pendent  from  the  coUar,  or  from  a 
dark  green  ribbon  over  the  left  shoulder  and  tied  under  the 
arm.  The  COLLARis  of  gold,  and  consists  of  sixteen  enamelled 
thistles  whida  alternate  with  saltires,  each  formed  of  four 
interlaced  sprigs  of  rue.  Oflacials  : A Dean  of  the  Chapels 
Royal  in  Scotland;  Secretary;  Lyon  King  of  Arms;  Gentle- 
man Usher  of  the  Black  Bod.  Ribbon  of  the  Order — Green. 
S.  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  ORDER  OF  ST.  PATRICE 
(K.P.).  (Instituted  by  George  HI.,  February  6th,  1783.) 
consists  of  Sovereigh,  a Grand  Master  (Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland),  and  22  Knights  (c»'igiuaUy  15). 

INSIGNIA : Star,  Collar  and  Badge.  The  Star,  worn 
on  the  left  side,  is  of  eight  sUvot  rays,  and  consists  of  tiie 
red  Cross  Of  8t.  Patrick  on  a silver  field  charged  with  a trefoil, 
BOtrounded  by  a ^y-blue  enamelled  circle  with  motto  and 
date  ctf  foundation.  The  motto:  “Quis  separabit?” 
(who  shall  separate?)  is  now  the  watch-cry  of  the  Irish 


Unionist  party.  The  COLLAR  counts  of  golden 
harps,  ioined  by  lore-knots  to  droolar  plalM  of  gold, 
which  are  enamelled  with  wreaths  of  shamrock 
Burrounding  the  ” Union  Rose,”  and  are  of  alternate  cedoure. 
A large  golden  harp,  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown, 
forms  the  central  link,  from  which  hangs  the  Badgl. 
This  is  of  gold,  surmounted  with  a green  wreath  of  shamrock 
and  the  motto  in  gold.  On  each  leaf  of  the  shainrock  ia 
an  Imperial  Crown. 

Officials : Chancellor  (Chief  SetTetary  for  Ireland) ; 
Secretary ; Genealogist ; Uslier  of  the  Black  Bod  ; Ulster 
King  of  Arms ; Athlone  Pursuivant.  Pdbbon  of  the 
Order — Sky-blue. 

4.  THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  ORDER  OF  THE 
BATH.  (Motto:  “Tria  juncta  in  uno”  (three  joined  in  one) 
referring  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland),  (Founded  1399 ; revived  1725  ; enlarged 
1815  and  1847).  The  title  “ Bath  ” refers  to  the  ancient 
symbolical  act  of  bathing,  which  was  one  of  the  ceremonie.s 
at  the  admission  to  Knightly  dignity.  In  1725  George  I. 
created  a new  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  consist  of  the  Sovereign, 
a Grand  Master,  thirty-six  Knights  and  sundry  officers. 
In  1816  the  Order  assumed  a practical  character,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  connected  with  the  “ tenninution  of  the  long  and 
arduous  contest  in  which  this  empire  has  been  engaged,” 
and  there  was  then  adopted  the  present  division  into 
Grand-Crosses,  Knights-Commandera  and  Companions. 
In  1847  a further  extension  was  made,  and  the  raembera 
were  divided  into  the  classes  of  Military  and  Civil,  still 
existing.  In  1859  the  Order  assumed  its  present  state. 
Besides  the  Sovereign,  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Foreign  I^incca 
and  Foreign  Honorary  Members,  the  Order  consists  of 
fifty  Grand  Crosses  (G.C.B.),  nominated  for  military  or 
naval  services,  and  twenty-five  for  diplomatic  or  civil 
services ; of  123  Knights-Commandera  (K.C.B.)  for 
military  or  naval  sorviees,  and  sixty  for  civil  services,  and 
of  690  Companions  (C.B.)  for  military  and  naval  servic'-s, 
and  200  for  civil.  The  “ Bath,”  then  tore,  i.s  th  • grand 
popular  order  instituted  for  the  recognition  of  actual  merit. 

INSIGNIA  : Badge.  Ribbon,  Collar  itiifl  Star.  The 
Badge  for  the  Military  cla&ses  of  the  Order  is  a gold 
Maltese  Cross,  enamelled  white,  each  of  its  eight  points 
ending  in  a little  golden  ball.  The  centre  circle  bears  the 
rose,  thistle  and  shamrock  issuing  from  a golden  sceptre  in 
pale,  between  three  Imperial  Crowns,  arranged  one  above 
and  two  in  the  flanks.  This  centre-piece  is  surrounded 
first  by  a motto-band  of  red  enamel  with  the  motto,  Tria 
&c.,”  in  gold,  and  next  by  a laurel  wreath  of  two  laurel 
branches  connected  in  base  by  a small  blue  scroll  with  the 
words  “ Ich  dien  ” (I  serve)  in  gold.  Between  the  arms 
of  the  cross  are  four  golden  lions  of  England.  Except  on 
“ Collar-days,”  the  Badge  is  worn  by  G.C.B.’s  pendent  from 
a red  ribbon  across  the  right  shoulder  en  icharpe ; by 
K.C.B.’s  from  the  neck,  and  by  O.B.’s  from  the  bntton-hole. 
The  width  of  the  Ribbon  decreases  with  diminishing  rank. 
The  Collar  Is  of  gold  (30  oz.  Troy  weight),  and  consists 
of  nine  Imperial  Crowns  and  eight  roses,  thistle  and 
shamrock  (issuing  from  a sceptre),  all  naturally  coloured  and 
linked  together  with  seventeen  gold  knots,  ensunelled  white. 
The  Badge  is  suspended  from  tiie  Collar,  which  is  only  worn 
by  G.O.B.’s.  The  Star  for  military  G.C.B.’s  is  formed  of 
silver  wavy  rays,  upon  which  is  a Maltese  Cross  with  a 
circular  centre-piece  containing  three  golden  crowns  and 
surrounded  by  laurel  branches  and  motto.  Civil  G.C.B.’s 
omit  the  laurel  leaves  in  the  Star,  and  in  their  place  have 
a red  circle  with  motto  in  bold  letters.  Their  Badge  also 
is  simpler  than  that  of  their  military  brethren.  It  has  no 
cross-peuie,  but  is  oval-shaped  and  is  charged  with  sceptre, 
three  crowns,  rose,  thistle  and  shamrock.  Civil  G.O.B.’s 
and  O.B.’s  also  wear  the  same  Badge,  only  of  a smaller 
and  still  snaaller  size,  while  all  the  military  divisions, 
whether  G.O.B.,  K.C.B.  or  C.B.  wear  the  Badge  (in  sizes 
reduced  according  to  the  grade)  which  we  first  described 
( — ^ the  Maltese  Cross,  &c.). 

6.  THE  MOST  EXALTED  ORDER  OF  THE  STAR 
OP  INDIA.  Founded  by  Queen  Victoria,  February  23rd, 
1861,  and  enlarged  in  1866  and  1876,  it  has  served  a most 
useful  purpose  in  recognising  the  loyalty  and  worth  of 
illustrious  native  Indians,  as  well  as  the  conspicuous 
services,  both  military  and  civil,  of  those  of  our  own  people 
who  have  oecupied  with  distinction  the  liighest  posts  of  the 
great  De|»endenoy.  The  Ord^  now  consists  of  the  S overeign, 
the  Grand  Master  (the  Governor-General),  thirty  Knights, 
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Graud^Commandera  (G.C.S.I.),  i.e.,  eighteen  native  princes 
and  twelve  Europeans,  seventy-two  Knighta-Commanders 
(K.C.S.I.),  144  Companions  (C.S.I.),  and  an  indeterminate 
number  of  extra  and  Hon.  Knights-Grand  Commanders. 

INSIGNIA  : Star,  Collar,  Badge  and  Mantle.  The  Star 
consists  of  52  wavy  rays  of  gold,  alternately  longer  and 
shorter,  arranged  in  acircle.  In  the  centre  is  a fi  ve-p  ointed  star 

..  in  diamonds,  surrounded  by  a motto-band,  enamelled  light 
blue  and  tied  at  the  ends,  inscribed  with  the  motto  of  the 
Order : — ‘ Heaven’s  Light  our  Guide.”  The  COLLAR  is 
zomposed  of  five  united  red  and  v/hite  roses  and  six  flowers 
of  the  Indian  lotus,  separated  by  ten  links,  each  of  two 
palm  branches  in  saltire  tied  together  by  the  ends.  Tlie 
central  link  is  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  from  it  the  Badge 
depends.  The  BADGE  consists  of  an  oval  medallion  of 
onyx,  cameo-cut  with  a crowned  bust  of  the  Sovereign  in 
profile,  and  the  motto  surrounding.  Above  is  a mullet  in 
diamonds  with  the  ring  at  the  top  from  which  the  Badge 
depends.  The  Mantle  is  of  light  blue  satin,  lined  with  white 
silk  (on  the  left  the  Star  of  the  Order),  and  fastened  at  the 
neck  with  cordons  and  tassels  of  light  blue  silk  and  silver 
bullion.  Kibbon  of  the  Order — SKY-BLUE  with  a white 
stripe  near  either  edge. 

6.  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  ORDER  OP  ST. 
MICHAEL  AND  ST.  GEORGE.  Founded  in  1818  for 
natives  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  and  others  holding 
high  office  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1868  it  was  extended 
so  as  to  be  an  Order  of  Merit  for  the  British  Colonies  in 
general.  After  subsequent  enlargements  its  numbers  now 
consist  of  (exclusive  of  Royal  personages)  65  Grand 
Crosses,  200  Knights-Commanders  and  342  Companions. 

INSIGNIA  : Badge,  Collar,  Ribbon,  Star,  Mantle.  The 
Badge  is  a gold  cross  of  fourteen  points  (in  seven  rays)  with 
a circular  centre  of  blue  enamel,  with  a blue  motto  band 
bearing  the  motto,  “ Auspicium  melioris  JEvi  ” (Omen  of 
a better  age).  On  the  obverse,  the  Archangel  Michael 
tramples  the  devil  underfoot ; on  the  reverse,  St.  George 
mounted  transfixes  the  Dragon.  The  Cross  is  surrounded 
ii)y  an  Imperial  Crown.  The  COLLAR  consists  of  six  golden 
crowned  Rons  of  England  ; of  eight  Maltese  Crosses  enam- 
elled white  ; and  of  eight  golden  C3rphers,  four  of  the  letters 
SM  and  four  SG  ; the  central  link  back  and  fore  shows  two 
winged  lions  of  Sb.  Mark,  facing  each  other,  each  with  a 
gospel  and  a sheaf  of  seven  arrows.  The  Ribbon  is  of 
three  equal  stripes,  two  of  Saxon  blue,  the  centre  one  of 
scarlet  ; it  is  worn  en  icharpe  ((i.e.,  slant-wise)  with  the 
attached  Badge,  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  liip. 
The  Star  of  Grand  Crosses  consists  of  seven  rays,  between 
whidi  are  small  rays  of  gold.  On  this  ground  is  placed  the 
Cross  of  St.  George  in  red  enamel,  and  this  is  surmounted 
by  St.  Michael  enclosed  in  the  blue  motto-band.  Tlie 
Mantle  of  the  G.C.M.G.’s  is  of  Saxon  blue  satin,  lined  with 
crimson  silk,  on  the  leftside  the  Star,  and  fastened  by  cordons 
of  blue  and  scarlet  silk  with  gold  bullion.  Officials : 
Grand  Master ; Prelate  (a  Colonial  Bishop)  ; Chancellor  ; 
Secretary;  King  of  Arms;  Registrar  and  Officer  of  Ai'ms. 

7.  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ORDER  OF  THE  INDIAN 
EMPIRE.  Founded  1st  January,  1878,  to  commemorate 
the  assumption  by  the  Queen  of  the  title  “ Empress  of 
India,”  and  to  recognise  distinguished  Indian  services  to 
the  Empire.  It  consists  of  Sovereign,  Grand  Master 
(the  Viceroy),  Knights  Grand  Commanders,  Knights 
Commanders  and  Companions  (G.C.I.E. ; K.(3.I.E.  and 
C.I.E.). 

INSIGNIA  : Star,  Collar,  Badge,  Mantle.  The  STAR  is 
of  five  silver  rays  separated  from  each  other  by  a smaller 
ray  of  gold,  all  issuing  from  the  centre-piece,  viz.,  the 
Sovereign’s  head  in  profile  within  a purple  circle  inscribed 
with  the  original  motto  of  the  Order ; “ Imperatricis 
Auspiciis  ” (under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress),  the  circle 
surmounted  by  the  gold  Imperial  Crowm.  The  Collar  is 
composed  of  elephants,  lotus-flowers,  peacocks  displayed 
or  ” in  their  pride,”  and  Indian  roses  all  enamelled  on  gold 
in  their  natural  colours,  with  the  Imperial  Crown  in  the 
centre.  The  Badge  is  a golden  rose,  enamelled  red  with 
green  barbs  between  the  five  petals.  The  golden  centre 
has  a likeness  of  the  Sovereign  with  (now)  the  words 

Edwardus  Imperator  ” in  a circular  purple  band.  The 
Mantle  is  of  imperial  purple  satin,  lined  with  and  fastened 
by  a cordon  of  white  silk  with  purple  siik  and  gold  tassels 
attached  ; a star  on  the  left  side  for  the  first-class  of  ilie 
Order.  Ribbon : Purple.  Officers : R^istrar  and 
Secretary. 

8.  ROYAL  VICTORIAN  ORDER.  Founded  by  Queen 
Victoria,  April  21st,  1896,  and  consists  of  tlie  Sovereign 


and  five  classes:  (1)  Knights  Grand  Gross  (G.G.V.O.), 
(2)  Knights  Commanders  (K.C.V.O.) ; (3)  Commanders 
(C.V.O.) ; (4)  Members  of  the  Fourth  Class  (M.V.O.) ; and 
(5)  Members  of  the  Fifth  Class  (M.V.O.).  The  officers  of 
the  Order  are  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Keeper  of  His 
Majesty’s  Privy  Purse.  Its  object  is  to  confer  honour 
upon  such  as  have  “ rendered  extraordinary,  or  important, 
or  personal  services  ” to  the  Sovereign. 

INSIGNIA  : Badge,  Star.  The  BADGE  of  G.C.V.O.’s 
consists  of  a white  enamelled  Maltese  Cross  of  eight  points, 
with  an  oval  crimson  centre,  bearing  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  cypher  in  gold.  “ VICTORIA,”  the  motto  of  the  Order, 
is  inscribed  in  a blue  enamelled  circle  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
is  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown.  ITie  Badge  is  worn 
over  the  right  shoulder,  suspended  from  a dark  blue  ribbon 
with  a narrow  edge  on  either  side  of  three  stripes,  red, 
white  and  red.  The  STAR  consists  of  a silver  chipped  star 
of  eight  points. 

9.  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  ORDER. 

Founded  by  Royal  Warrant,  September  6th,  1886,  “ for 
rewarding  the  distinguished  services  of  officers  in  our  Naval 
and  Mihtary  Services  who  have  been  honourably  mentioned 
in  Despatches.”  Its  membership  is  Umited  to  those  who 
at  the  time  of  nomination  are  actually  commission-holders 
in  one  of  the  services,  and  have  been  specially  named  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Naval  or  Military  forces  for  “ meritorious 
or  distinguished  service  in  the  field,  or  before  the  enemy.” 

The  Badge  consists  of  “ a gold  cross,  enamelled  white, 
edged  gold,  having  on  one  side  thereof  in  the  centre,  within 
a wreath  of  laurel  enamelled  green,  the  Imperial  Crown  in 
gold,  upon  a red  enamelled  ground;  and  on  the  reverse 
. . Our  Imperial  aud  Royal  cypher — shall  be  suspended 

from  the  loft  breast  by  a red  riband  edged  blue,  of  one 
inch  in  width.” 

10.  ROYAL  ORDER  OF  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT. 

Ranges  in  directions,  enlargements,  Ac.,  from  1860  to  1882, 
and  is  entirely  an  Order  of  Ladies,  arranged  in  four  classes. 
The  Badge  is  an  oval  medallion  bearing  in  profile  the  heads 
of  Victoria  and  Albert.  It  is  enclosed  by  a double  border 
of  brilliants,  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown,  and  is 
worn  at  or  near  the  left  shoulder. 

11.  TEE  IMPERIAL  OFDE^l  OP  THE  CROWN  OF 
INDIA  (1st  January,  1878).  Exclusively  an  Order  of 
Ladies  who  by  birth  or  marriage  connection  (e.g.,  wives 
of  Viceroys,  Governors  General  of  Bombay,  Madras,  or  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for  India),  have  special  claims 
upon  the  Crown.  The  Badge  is  the  Imperial  cypher,  set 
in  diamonds,  pearls  and  turquoises,  encircled  in  pearls,  and 
surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown. 

VARIOUS  DECORATIONS. 

Besides  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  already  described, 
are  various  Decorations  not  less  valued,  it  may  be,  by 
their  recipients,  though  conferring  no  special  rank  or 
precedence. 

1.  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS.  F.CT,  Instituted 
January  29th,  1856.  The  motto  explains  the  motive 
for  tho  institution  : “ FOR  VALOUR,” — i.e.,  for  valor- 
ous deeds,  on  the  part  of  Naval  and  Military  officers, 
and  of  any  member  of  either  Service  who  has  done  a briliiant 
deed  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Admirals,  generals,  colonels, 
captains,  sergeants,  corporals  and  privates  have  their 
names  em'olled  side  by  side  in  this  golden  chronicle 
of  fame,  although  the  original  intention  was  to  distinguish 
only  non-commissioned  and  petty  officers.  The  honour 
in  a few  cases  has  been  retrospective,  including  earlier 
heroes  of  the  Crimean  war. 

The  Badge  is  a plain  cross-patie  in  bronze  with  straight 
bounding  lines,  and  is  attached  by  the  letter  V to  a bronze 
bar  laureated.  The  centre-piece  is  a lion  “ standing 
looking  at  you,”  upon  an  Imperial  Crown,  with  “ For 
Valour  ” escrolled  below.  The  bar  bears  on  the  reverse 
thenameand  rank  of  tlierecipient,  and  the  cross  the  name  and 
date  of  the  distinguished  action  or  campaign.  The  cross 
is  suspended  from  the  left  breast  by  a gartcr-bluc  ribbon 
for  the  navy  and  a red  one  for  the  army. 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  men  receive  a pension 
of  £10  per  annum  in  virtue  of  the  Cross,  and  an  extra  £5 
per  annum  for  each  additional  bar  that  marks  an  extra 
deed  of  valour. 
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2.  VOLUNTEER  OFFICERS’  DECORATION  (V.D.). 
29th  July,  1892,  For  Volunteer  OflScers  of  twenty  years’ 
service,  either  spent  in  the  ranks  or  under  commission. 

The  Badge,  called  “ The  Volunteer  OfiBcers’  Decoration,’* 
consists  of  “ an  oak  wreath  in  silver,  tied  with  gold,  having 
in  the  centre  the  royal  cypher  and  crown  in  gold,”  and  “ is 
suspended  from  the  left  breast  by  a green  riband  one  inch 
and  a half  in  width  from  a silver  oak  bar-brooch.” 

3.  THE  ALBERT  MEDAL : First  Class  and  Second 
Glass,  April  12th,  1867 ; extended  April,  1877,  to  cases  of 
gallantry  in  mines,  on  railways,  and  at  fires,  Ac.,  in  addition 
to  the  original  heroic  saving  of  lives  from  perishing  at  sea. 
The  First  Class  receive  a gold  (the  Second  Class  a bronze) 
decoration,  bearing  the  words  “ For  Gallantry  in  Saving 
Lins  AT  Ska,”  or  “on  Land,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  THE  ROYAL  RED  CROSS.  (April  23rd,  1883). 
To  reward  nurses  of  any  nationality  who  have  tended 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  or  sailors  with  conspicuous 
devotion,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  this  distinction. 

The  Badge  is  a gold  cross  enamelled  red,  worn  on  or 
near  the  left  shoulder,  attached  to  a dark  blue  ribbon  edged 
red,  one  inch  in  width.  “ Faith,  Hope,  Charity,”  and 
“ 1883  " are  charged  upon  the  arms  of  the  cross  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  Queen  Victoria’s  profile. 

5.  THE  GRAND  PRIORY  OF  THE  ORDER  OP  THE 
HOSPITAL  OP  ST.  JOHN  OP  JERUSALEM  IN  ENG- 
LAND. (Revived  by  Queen  Victoria,  1888).  For  an 
elaborately  learned  account  of  this  ancient  Order  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Woodward’s  “ Heraldry,  British  and 
Foreign,”  vol.  ii,  p.  361.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the 
origin  of  the  order  dates  from  the  Norman  era,  under  the 
title  “ Knights  of  Malta,”  and  that  its  object  was  the  relief 
of  pil^ims  going  to  Jerusalem.  The  “ St.  J ohn’s  Ambulance 
Association,”  and  ” The  British  Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  Jeru- 
salem’ ’ are  practical  offshoots  of  the  ancient  motif  of  the  order. 

Its  Badge  (gold  or  silver,  according  to  the  grade),  is  a 
true  Maltese  Cross  with  alternately  a lion  and  unicorn 
between  the  branches,  and  is  worn  suspended  from  the 
throat  upon  a black  watered  silk  ribbon.  H.M.  the  King 
is  alwajrs  shown  when  depicted  in  full  dress  with  tho  Badge 
at  his  throat. 

6.  ORDER  OP  MERCY.  Instituted  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1897  as  a reward  for  distinguished  personal  services  in 
the  relief  of  suffering,  poverty,  or  distress. 

The  Badge  is  a gold  cross  enamelled  red,  surmounted 
by  a crown  and  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers,  having  in  tho 
centre  a group  of  figures  representing  Charity. 

7.  ORDER  OP  MERIT  (O.M.).  Created  by  King 
Edward  VII.,  June  26th,  1902.  It  consists  of  members 
illustrious  for  service  in  Navy,  Army,  Science,  Art  or  Litera- 
ture. Its  number  is  limited  to  24.  Its  portal  is  sure 
always  to  be  strictly  guarded,  so  that  none  but  the  very 
best  in  each  great  field  can  be  admitted. 

Badge  : a cross  of  red  and  blue  enamel  of  eight  points  ; 
blue  enamel  centre  inscribed  with  ' For  Merit  ” in  gold 
letters  within  a laurel  wreath.  On  the  reverse,  “ B.  et  L” 
in  gold.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown 
enamelled  in  colom',  and  suspended  by  a ribbon,  garter-blue 
and  crimson. 

8.  IMPERIAL  SERVICE  ORDER  (I.S.O.).  Instituted 
by  King  Edward  VII.,  June,  1902,  to  distinguish  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Empire  for  long  and  meritorious  services. 
Besides  the  Sovereign  and  Prince  of  Wales,  it  consists  of 
426  Companions,  of  whom  250  belong  to  tho  Home  Civil 
Service  and  176  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Colonies  and 
Protectorates. 

The  Badge  is  a gold  and  enamel  medallion,  worn  on  the 
left  breast,  bearing  “ R.  'et  I ” on  one  side,  and  on  the 
reverse,  “ For  Faithful  Service,”  both  executed  in  dark 
blue  enamel  on  a plaque  of  gold  within  a wreath  of  laurel, 
end  the  whole  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown, 

9.  THE  EDWARD  MEDAL.  Instituted,  July  13th, 
1908,  to  distinguished  by  some  mark  of  royal  favour,  the 
many  heroic  acts  performed  by  miners  and  quarrymen 
and  others,  who  endanger  their  own  lives  in  endeavouring 
to  save  the  lives  of  others. 

The  Edward  Medal  is  a circular  medal  of  silver  or 
bronze,  with  the  King’s  effigy  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a design  representing  the  rescue  of  a miner,  with 
the  inscription,  ” For  COURAGE,” 


DEGREES  OF  NOBILITY. 

The  sovereign  is  the  founteun  of  honour,  and  can  confer 
the  rank  of  nobility  on  whom  he  pleases.  But  there  we 
certain  persons  who  are  born  to  the  peerage,  that  is,  have 
the  right  by  inheritance  of  sitting  as  lords  of  parliament, 
or  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  being  elected  to  that  dignity. 
Of  peers  there  are  five  degrees  of  honour,  corresponding 
to  the  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron.  All 
persons  below  the  rank  of  baron  are  classed  as  commoners. 
This  distinction  is  a little  confused  by  the  custom  of  con- 
ferring certain  courtesy  titles  on  the  eldest  sons  of  those 
in  high  rank.  Thus,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  was  legally 
a commoner,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  until  tho 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  him  his  successor 
to  the  dukedom. 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  has  a dignity  all  its  own. 
Royalty,  down  as  far  as  the  soverwgn’s  nephews,  must 
always  take  precedence  of  all  others.  Precedence  amongst 
the  princes  and  princesses  themselves  depends  on  their 
relationship  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  not  on  their 
relationship  to  any  deceas^  sovereign.  The  coronets  to 
which  they  are  entitled  are  also  determined  by  their  relation- 
ship to  the  reigning  monarch. 

DUKE.  The  first  duke  that  we  meet  with  in  England, 
properly  so  called,  was  Edward,  surnamed  the  Black 
Prince,  whom  tus  father,  Edward  III.,  created  Duke  of 
Cornw’all,  1337.  By  this  creation  the  eldest  son  of  the 
King  of  England  is  Duke  of  Cornwall  from  his  birth,  but 
only  Prince  of  Wales  when  so  created.  A duke’s  coronet 
is  a circle  of  gold,  with  eight  strawberry  or  parsley-leaves 
of  equal  height  above  the  rim.  A duke’s  eldest  son  bears 
by  courtesy  his  fatlier’s  second  title,  and  the  younger 
sons  are  ^dressed  as  lord,  with  the  addition  of  their 
Christian  name,  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

MARQUIS.  The  title  of  marquis  corresponds  with  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  title  of  marken-reve,  which  signified  tlie  ruler 
of  a ” march  ” or  frontier  pro'vince.  The  first  English 
marquis  in  the  modern  sense  was  Robert  Vere,  who  was 
created  by  Richard  II.,  in  1387,  Marquis  of  Dublin.  A 
marquis’s  coronet  is  a circle  of  gold  set  round  with  four 
strawberry  leaves  and  as  many  pearls  placed  alternately 
on  points  of  the  same  height  as  the  leaves.  For  the  courtesy 
title  of  his  sons  see  above  under  Duke.  [The  pearls, 
so  called,  on  the  coronets  are  commonly  made  of  silver]. 

EARL.  This  title  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
was  borne  by  the  governors  of  counties.  The  first  Earl  in 
England  to  be  invested  with  the  title,  without  reference 
to  the  office  he  held,  was  Hugh  de  Pusaz,  bishop  of  Durham, 
who  was  created  by  Richard  I.  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
An  earl’s  coronet  is  similar  to  that  of  a marquis,  only  the 
pearls  are  raised  above  the  leaves  instead  of  being  on  the 
same  level.  By  courtesy  an  earl’s  eldest  son  is  supposed 
to  be  born  a viscount,  and  all  his  daughters  are  styled 
“ lady,”  but  his  younger  sons  have  no  title  of  peerage. 

VISCOUNT.  ^Vben  the  earl  was  governor  of  a county, 
he  required  a deputy  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence ; the 
deputy  was  in  Latin  called  vicecomes.  But  about  1440,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VT.,  it  became  a title  of  honour  in  the 
somewhat  different  form  of  “ viscount.”  His  coronet, 
which  is  a circle  of  gold,  is  adorned  with  twelve  silver  balls. 
His  eldest  son  has  no  title  of  peerage,  nor  are  his  daughters 
“ ladies.”  But  the  eldest  son  and  daughter  of  the  first 
viscount  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  said  to  be  the 
first  gentleman  and  gentlewoman  without  a title  in  the 
kingdom. 

BARONS.  Of  this  degree  there  are  two  sorts  in  England 
— a baron  by  writ  and  a baron  by  patent.  The  greater 
barons  in  ancient  times  were  summoned  to  Parliament  by 
writ  personally.  All  such  barons  were  hereditary  peers. 
The  first  created  by  patent,  or  royal  letter,  was  John 
Beauchamp,  made  Baron  of  Kiddenninster  by  Richard 
II.,  1388.  A baron  had  no  coronet  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  when  he  was  adorned  with  a circle  of  gold  and  six  silver 
balls  set  close  to  the  rim. 

BISHOPS  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  are  of 
the  rank  of  barons,  but  only  a certain  number  are  entitled 
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io  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  precede  all  under  the 
degree  of  viscount.  Precedence  among  the  bishops  them- 
selves goes  as  a rule  by  seniority  of  consecration,  but 
the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  always 
come  first.  The  two  archbishops  stand  much  higher. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  “ the  primate  all 
England,”  and  to  him  it  properly  belongs  to  crown  the 
King.  He  takes  his  place  next  to  the  royal  family  in  the 
order  of  precedence.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  “ the 
primate  of  England,”  and  to  him  belongs  the  privilege  of 
crowning  the  Queen.  He  comes  next  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Bishops’  wives,  as  is  well-known,  derive  no  title, 
either  in  law  or  by  courtesy,  from  the  rank  of  their 
husbands. 


MODE  OF  ADDRESSING  PERSONS 

OF  RANK. 

In  conversing  with  persons  of  rank,  avoid  the  constant 
repetition  of  their  title.  The  following  table  refers  to  the 
forms  to  be  observed  in  formal  communications ; 

{a)  = How  to  address  the  envelope. 

(6)  = How  to  begin  the  letter. 

(c)  = How  to  refer  to  a person’s  rank  when  conversing 
with  him. 

N.B. — For  the  right  way  to  end  letters,  refer  to  the 
“Art  of  Letter  Writing”  (p.  792). 

PtOYALTY. 

The  King : {a)  To  His  Majesty  the  King ; (6)  Sir,  under 
His  Majesty  the  King ; (c)  Your  Majesty. 

The  Queen  : (o)  To  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ; (6)  Madam, 
under  Her  Majesty  the  Queen;  (c)  Your  Majesty. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales:  (a)  To  ffis  (Her) 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  (Princess)  of  Wales;  (6) 
Sir  (Madam);  (c)  Your  Royal  Highness.  Similarly 
in  regard  to  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Nobility  aud  Gentry. 

Duke  and  Duchess : (a)  To  BUs  (Her)  Grace  the  Duke 

(Duchess)  of ; (6)  My  Lord  Duke  (Madam) ; 

(c)  Your  Grace. 

Duke’s  eldest  son  has  a courtesy  title  and  is  addressed  as  if 
it  was  his  by  creation.  Duke’s  younger  sons : (a)  To  the 

Right  Honble.  Lord  James ; (&)  and  (c)  Sir.  Duke’s 

daughters : (a)  To  the  Right  Honble.  Lady  Jane  G1 

(&)  Madam ; (c)  Your  Ladyship. 

Marquis  and  Marchioness  : (a)  To  the  Most  Honble.  the 

Marquis  (Marchioness)  of ; (6)  My  Lord 

Marquis  (Madam);  (c)  Your  Lordship  (Ladyship). 
Marquis’s  children  same  as  for  those  of  a Duke. 

Earl  and  Countess : (a)  To  the  Right  Honble.  the  Earl 

(Countess)  of ; (6)  My  Lord  (Lady);  (c)  Your 

Lordship  (Ladyship). 

Earl’s  eldest  son  takes  courtesy  title  and  is  addressed 
accordingly.  Earl’s  younger  sons:  (a)  To  the  Honble. 

Charles  R ; (&)  and  (c)  Sir.  Earl’s  daughters 

same  as  for  those  of  a Duke. 

Viscount  and  Viscountess  similar  to  Earl  and  Countess. 
All  their  sons  and  daughters  are  styled  Honourable. 

(а)  To  the  Honble.  John  (Mary)  S ; (&)  and  (c) 

Sir  (Madam). 

Baron  and  Baroness  and  their  children  similar  to  Viscount 
and  Viscountess  and  their  children. 

Baronet : (a)  To  Sir  Edward  D Baronet  or  Bt.  (not 

Bart.);  (6)  Sir;  (c)  Sir  Edward.  His  wife:  (a)  To 

Lady  D ; (6)  Madam;  (c)  Your  Ladyship. 

Knight:  (a)  To  Sir  John  P ; (6)  Sir;  (c)  Sir  John. 

His  wife,  same  as  Baronet’s  wife. 

Omit  Kt.  after  the  name  on  the  envelope  and  avoid  in 
speaking  the  use  of  the  surname. 

The  Clergy. 

Archbishop  : (a)  To  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of — ; 

(б)  My  Lord  Archbishop,  or  Your  Grace;  (c)  Your 
Grace. 

Bishop:  (o)  To  the  Right  Reverend;  (6)  My  Lord 
Bishop;  (c)  Your  Lordship. 

N.B. — As  a matter  of  courtesy  the  same  form  is  usually 
adopted  in  addressing  bishops,  whether  they  are  English 
8u£&agan,  or  Colonial  oc  Scotch,  or  lijish  bishops. 


Dean:  (a)  To  the  Very  Reverend  The  Dean  of ; 

(&)  Very  Rev.  Sir;  (c)  Mr.  Dean. 

Archdeacon : (a)  To  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  — ; 
(ft)  Venerable  Sir;  (c)  Mr.  Archdeacon. 

Clergymen:  (a)  To  the  Rev.  0.  D ; (6)  Rev. 

Sir;  (c)  Sir. 

If  the  Christian  name  is  not  known,  leave  blank ; Rev. 

D. not  Rev.  Mr.  D If  a clergyman 

possesses  the  right  to  be  styled  Honourable  or  Right 
Honourable,  this  should  precede  his  address  as  a cleric; 

e.g.  The  Right  Honble.  and  Right  Reverend 

A Carwn  or  Prebendary  is  addressed  like  ordinary  clergy- 
men except  that  Canon  or  Prebendary  takes  the  pl^a 
of  the  Ch^tian  name  or  initial. 

The  wives  of  bishops  and  other  clergymen  derive  no  title 
from  the  official  rank  of  their  husbands. 

The  Judges,  Mayors,  etc. 

The  Lord  Chancellor : (o)  To  the  Plight  Honble.  the  Lord 
High  CJhancellor ; or  to  the  Right  Honble.  Earl  Russell, 
Lord  High  Chancellor ; (6)  My  Lord ; (c)  Your 
Lordship. 

This  style  is  also  adopted  in  addressing  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lords  of  Appeal. 

Vice-Chancellor:  (a)  To  the  Honble.  Vice- 

Chancellor  ; (6)  and  (c)  Sir. 

Puisne  Judges : (a)  To  the  Honble.  Mr.  Justice ; 

(6)  and  (c)  Sir,  but  “My  Lord”  when  on  the  Bench. 

Judges  are  usually  Knights ; but  the  above  mode 
of  address  is  more  complimentary  than  that  used  in 
the  case  of  Knights.  Their  wives  are  addressed  as 
the  wives  of  Knights. 

Jtidges  of  the  County  Court:  (a)  To  His  Honour  Judge — ; (6) 
and  (c)  Sir,  but  “ Your  Honour  ” when  on  the  Bench. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  (o)  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.P. ; (h)  and 
(c)  Sir,  but  “Your  Worship”  when  on  the  Bench. 

Lord  Mayor : (a)  The  Right  Honble.  the  Lord  Mayor 
of ; (6)  My  Lord ; (c)  Your  Lordship.  His  wde  : 

(а)  The  Right  Honble.  the  Lady  Mayoress  of ; 

(б)  Madam  ; (c)  Your  Ladyship. 

In  Scotland  Lord  Provost  takes  the  place  of  Lord 
Rlayor.  His  wife  does  not  share  in  his  title. 

[The  chief  magistrates  of  London,  Dublin,  York,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Bhmingham.  Bristol,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Newcastle,  Cardiff,  Norwich,  Belfast,  Cork,  Sydney  and 
Melboiurne  are  Lord  Mayors ; and  those  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Dundee  are  Lord 
Provosts.] 

Mayors : (o)  The  Mayor  of , or  in  a memorial 

or  other  formal  address.  To  his  Worship  the  Mayor 

of  ; [h)  and  (c)  Sir,  but  “Your  Worship” 

when  in  Coui't. 

Aldermen : (a)  To  Alderman  Sir  James , or  To 

Mr.  Alderman  Jones;  (6)  and  (c)  Sir. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

(a)  The  professional  rank  must  always  precede  any 
other  title ; e.g.  Admiral  Sir  William  Eyton  ; Captain 
James  Martin,  R.N. ; Lieut.  Nairn,  R.N.  A lieutenant 
in  the  army  is  addressed  simply  as  Esquire,  but  above 
that  grade  the  rank  is  expressed ; e.g.  General  Sir 
Edward  King,  Colonel  The  Honble.  Arthur  Bayne; 
Major  Thompson;  (6)  If  the  officer  is  untitled  begin 
the  letter  by  writing  “Sir”  under  the  name  and 
office.  [Friends  of  course  would  write  Dear  Admiral, 
Dear  General,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.]  The  wives 
of  officers,  like  the  wives  of  clergymen,  do  not  derive 
any  title  from  the  official  rank  of  their  husbands. 
Special  Gases. 

Ambassadors  take  the  title,  as  do  also  their  wives,  of 

“ Excellency  ” ; (o)  To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of , 

Ambassador  to ; (6)  according  to  rank ; (c) 

Your  Excellency. 

Privy  Councillors  are  addressed  as  “ Right  Honourable,’* 
but  their  wives  not  so. 

Qovemors  of  Colonies : (o)  To  His  Excellency— 

Governor  of ; (6)  According  to  rank;  (c) 

Your  Excellency. 

Cardinals : (a)  To  His  Eminence  — — — — ; (6)  and  (c) 
Your  Eminence. 
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Dowagers'  Care  should  be  taken  to  distin^^uish  Dowagers 
by  putting  their  Christian  name  before  the  title,  thus : 
The  Right  Honble.  Jane,  Countess  of  Wigan. 

Maidoj  Honour:  (a)  The  Honbie.  Miss ; (6) 

and  (c)  Madam. 

Obs.  It  is  courteous  to  add  to  the  ordinary  address ; — 

(1)  The  letters  indicating  the  order  of  kniglitliood  that 

the  addressee  possesses,  such  as  K.G.,  K.C.B^  etc. 

(2)  The  letters  M.P.  in  the  case  of  a Member  of  Parlia- 

ment 

(3)  Tlie  letters  K.O.  in  the  case  of  a King’s  Counsel. 

(4)  The  letters  indicating  a Doctor’s  degree  — D.D., 

D.C.D.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  etc. 

N.B. — In  the  above  table:  (a)  = How  to  address  the 
envelope ; (6)  How  to  begin  the  letter ; (c)  How  to  refer 
to  a person’s  rank  when  conversing  with  him. 

RULES  OP  PRECEDENCE. 

(1)  The  precedence  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
depends  on  their  relationship  to  the  reigning  sovereign 
and  not  on  their  relationship  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 

(2)  Ambassadors  take  precedence  immediately  after 
the  blood-royal ; envoys  and  ministers  accredited  to  the 
sovereign  after  dukes  and  before  marquises. 

(3)  The  five  degrees  of  honour  among  peers  correspond 
with  the  titles — duke,  marquis,  earl,  vi.scount,  baron.  Of 
those  belonging  to  the  same  rank  seniority  of  creation 
settles  the  place  in  the  scale  of  honour, 

(4)  Peers  have  precedence  according  as  they  arc  of 
England,  Scotland,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Unitetl 
Kingdom. 

(5)  Precedence  depends  partly  on  rank  and  partly  on 
place  or  office;  thus,  the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  H.M.  Household  are  above  all  peers  of 
their  own  degree. 

(6)  Younger  sons  of  rank  A precede  even  the  eldest 
son  of  rank  B ; thus  the  younger  sons  of  a Duke  precede 
the  elder  sons  of  a Marquis  or  Earl,  and  so  on. 

(7)  All  sons  of  Viscounts  and  Barons  precede  Baronets, 
but  the  eldest  sons  and  daughters  of  Baronets  walk  fic.lora 
the  eldest  sons  and  daughters  of  Knights  of  any  degree 
whatsoever.  Knighthood  not  being  an  hei-editary  honour. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eldest  sous  of  Knights  precede  tiio 
younger  sons  of  Baronets. 

(8)  The  official  precedence  of  a husband  or  father 
confers  no  personal  precedence  on  his  wife  or  children  ; 
e.g.  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  ti’ansmit  any  rank  or  place  to  his  v.ife 
or  children  from  his  official  position  but  only  from  his 
personal  rank. 

(9)  Anyone  who  is  entitled  to  both  personal  ami 
official  precedence  is  to  be  placed  according  to  that  which 
implies  the  higher  rank, 

(10)  Unmarried  women  take  precedency  from  their 
father,  “ share  and  share  alike,”  which  is  not  the  case  \s  iih 
sons. 

(11)  Married  women  share  their  husbands’  dignities, 
but  can  confer  none  of  their  own  upon  their  husbands.  N or 
can  the  daughter  of  a peer,  unless  a peeress  in  her  own 
right,  transmit  any  rank  or  place  to  her  children. 

(12)  Distinctions  of  birth,  creation,  or  descent  are  a 
woman’s  own,  and  remain  if  she  marry  a commoner ; but 
if  she  marry  a nobleman  she  must  take  her  husband’s 
place  in  the  order  of  precedency. 

(13)  The  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  any  degree  precedes 
the  daughters  of  the  same  degree,  and  both  of  them  precede 
the  younger  sons  of  the  next  higher  degree.  Thus  tlie  wife 
of  the  eldest  son  of  an  Earl  walks  before  an  Earl’s  daughter, 
and  both  of  them  before  the  wife  of  the  younger  son  o" 
a Marquis ; and  the  wife  of  a Marquis  precedes  the  wife  of 
the  eldest  son  of  a Duke. 

TABLE  OP  PRECEDENCE  AMONG  MEN. 


The  King. 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 
King’s  other  Sons. 
King’s  Grandsons. 

* King’s  Brothers. 
King’s  Uncles. 
King’s  Nephews. 
‘^King’s  Sons-in-Law, 


(Ambassadors.  See  rule  (2)  above.) 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

cm  Scotland,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  if  in 
attendance  at  a royal  functionj. 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  if  a p^er. 
♦King  George  V.  has  no  relatives  of  this  degree. 


Archbishop  of  York, 

The  Prime  Minister. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Lord  President  of  th'  Privy  Council. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Great  Chamherlafn. 

Lord  Hieh  Constablo. 

Earl  Marshal. 

Lord  Steward  of  H.M.  Household. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  H.ll.  Uouseliold. 

The  Ia.st  five  rank  above  all  Peers  of  lucir  own  degree. 

Dukes, 

Eldest  Sons  of  Daki,H  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

Marquises. 

Eldest  Soms  of  Dukes. 

Earl-S. 

Younger  Sons  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Marquises. 

Younger  Sons  of  Dukes. 

VtPCOUKTS. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Earls. 

Yo'.iuger  Sons  of  Marqui^iis, 

Bishops. 

(1)  London,  (2)  Durham,  (3)  Winch<’'tcr, 

English  P.i'^hop'^,  according  to  Seniorit  ' v t '■  t' 

[In  Scotl.'ind,  the  Primus  of  the  Ih  Iscop  i U ni.  ai.-  ii  .v  :y 

follows  tlie  Moilerator  of  tiio  General  iVs.scmihy]. 

[In  Ireland  the  Bishops  of  the  Di.'^'stablished  Churi'fi  ar.‘  ijmv 
placed  on  eriuallty  with  those  of  tin  Roman  Communion, 
alike  taking  rank  according  to  -enioriiy  of  Consocratio>P. 
Secretary  of  State  and  Chief  cretary  to  the  Lord. 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  if  at  least  a LJ  iroa. 

Barons. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  .-Nial. 

Tre:xsurer  of  the  Household. 

ComiJtroller  o*'  the  llous<,  .i.jai. 

Master  of  me  ilors.;. 

Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  lloio>  hol  I. 

Secretary  of  State  and  Chief  Sc-cretary  to  the  Lord  Lioutonmt 
of  Ireland,  if  below  the  rank  of  Baro.a. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Vi- -on. us. 

Younger  Solus  of  Ear!.-. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Barons. 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 

I’rivy  Councillors. 

Chancellor  of  the  E.xchcquer. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

Ma-ster  of  Hk  RolB. 

Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  and  the  Presid-’et  of  the  Prob  .to 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Divi-ion, 

Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Knights  Bannerets  made  by  the  Sovereign  in  person. 
Younger  Sons  of  (1)  Viscounts.  (2)  Barons. 

BARONT.TS. 

Knights  Bannerets  not  made  by  the  Sovereign  in  person. 
Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

Knights  Grand  Commanders  of  the  Star  of  India, 
Knights  Grand  Cross  of  SS.  Michael  and  Ggorjo, 
Knights  Grand  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the  ludiaa 
Empire. 

Knights  Grand  Cross  of  ttie  Royal  Victorian  Order, 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath. 

Knights  Commanders  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Knights  Commanders  of  S3.  Michael  and  George. 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Kniglits  Commanders  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 
Knights  Bachelors 

Commanders  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 
Companions  of  the  Bath. 

Companions  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Companions  of  SS.  Michael  and  George. 
Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Members  of  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Royal  Victoricn  Order. 

Companions  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 
fJembers  of  tlr.  Fifth  Class  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Ord  r. 

Eldest  Sons  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Peers. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Baronets. 

Eldest  Sous  of  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Bannerets. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Knights  accordin  to  their  fathers’  prcKi^cience. 
Younger  Sons  of  Baronets, 

Younger  Sons  of  Knights. 

Esquires  and  Gentlemen, 
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TABLE  OF  PRECEDENCE  AMONG  LADIES. 


The  Queen. 

*The  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Queen  Mother. 

Daughters  of  the  Sovereign. 

Wives  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  the  Sovereign. 
’■’Granddaughters  of  the  Sovereign. 

« » Wives  of  the  Grandsons  of  the  Sovereign. 

Sisters  of  the  Sovereign. 

* « Wives  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sovereign. 

Aunts  of  the  Sovereign. 

Wives  of  the  Uncles  of  the  Sovereign. 

Nieces  of  the  Sovereign. 

Duchesses. 

Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Marchionesses. 

Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes. 

Dauuhters  of  Dukes. 

Countesses. 

Wives  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Marquises. 

Daughters  of  Marquises. 

Wives  of  the  Y ounger  Sons  of  Dukes. 
VISCOUNTESSES. 

Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Earls. 

Daughters  of  Earls. 

Wives  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Marquises. 
Baronesses. 

Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Viscounts. 

Daughters  of  Viscounts. 

Wives  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Earls. 

Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Barons. 

Daughters  of  Barons. 

Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Queen. 

Wives  of  Knights  of  the  G arter. 

Wives  of  Bannerets  made  by  the  King  in  person. 
Wives  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Viscounts. 

Wives  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Barons. 


Wives  of  Baronets  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
Husbands’  creation. 

Wives  of  Bannerets  not  made  by  the  King  in  person. 
Wives  of  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

Wives  of  Knights  Grand  Commanders  of  the  Star  of  India, 
Wives  of  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  SS.  Michael  and  George. 
Wives  of  Knights  Grand  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire. 

•There  being  no  Princess  of  Wales  at  present  the  Queen  Motlicr  is 
next  in  precedence  to  the  Queen. 

* * The  present  sovereign  has  no  relatives  of  this  degree. 


Wives  of  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 
Wives  of  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath. 

Wives  of  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Star  of  India. 
Wives  of  Knighte  Commanders  of  SS.  Michael  and  George. 
Wives  of  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire. 

Wives  of  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 
Wives  of  Knights  Bachelors. 

Wives  of  Commanders  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 
Wives  of  Companions  of  the  Bath. 

. Wives  of  Companions  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Wives  of  Companions  of  SS.  Michael  and  Gecarge. 
Wives  of  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Wives  of  Members  of  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order. 

Wives  of  Companions  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 
Wives  of  Members  of  the  Fifth  Class  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order. 


Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Peers. 
Daughters  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Peers, 

Vrives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Baronets. 

Daughters  of  Baronets. 

Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Knights  of  the  Garter. 
Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Knights  Bannerets. 

Wives  of  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Knights. 

Daughters  of  Knights. 

Wives  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Baroiets. 

Wives  of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Kfiights. 

Wives  of  Esquires  and  Gentlemen. 

EPISCOPAL  SIGNATURES. 

A bishop’s  signature  is  composed  of  his  Christian  name 
or  initials  followed  by  the  name  of  the  cathedral  city  of 
the  diocese  in  the  place  of  his  surname,  lu  the  following 
instances  an  ancient  form  of  the  city's  name  is  usually 
adopted. 

. Aberdon  = Aberdeen 
Alban  = St.  Albans 
Gantuar  = Canterbury 
Cestr  = Chester 

Gicestr  = Chichester 

Duuelm  = Durham 

Ebor  = York 

Edenburg  = Edinburgh 
Exon  = Exeter 
The  Irish  and  Colonial  Bishops  sign  with  the  English 
title  of  their  See. 


Xorvic  = Xorwich 

Oxon  = Oxford 

Betriburg  = Peterborough 

Rolfen  = Rochester 

Sarum  = Salisbury 

Truron  = Truro 

Vigorn  = Worcester 

Winton  = Winchester 


MOTTOES 


ORDEES  OF  KK18HTH005. 

The  Garter  : Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense — “ Shame  be  to 
him  who  thinks  shame  of  it.” 

The  Thistle  : Nemo  me  impune  iacessit — “ No  one  provokes 
me  with  impunity.” 

St.  Patrick  : Quis  separabit  ? — “ Who  shall  separate  ? ” 

The  Bath  i Tria  juncta  in  nno — “ Three  joined  in  one.” 

The  Star  o!  India  : Heaven’s  light  our  guide. 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George  : Auspioium  melioris  /Evi — 
“ Earnest  of  a better  Age.” 

The  Indian  Empire  : Imperatricis  Auspiciis — “ Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Empress.” 

Royal  Victorian  Order  : Victoria. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

[Some  of  the  Universities  have  no  MottoJl 

University  oi  Aberdeen  ; Initium  sapientiae  timor  Domini — 
“ The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.” 

University  oi  Birmingham  : Perardua  adaita — “ Through 
difficulties  to  the  heights.” 

University  oi  Cambridge  : Hinc  lucem  et  pooula  sacra — 
“ Hence  light  and  draughts  of  inspiration.” 

University  of  Durham:  Fundamenta  e jus  super  m on tibus 
sanctis — “ Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills.” 

University  oi  Glasgow  : Via  Veritas  Vita — “ The  Way, 
the  Truth,  the  Life.” 

University  ol  Liverpool : Haeo  otia  studia  fovenW**  Such 
leisure  nurtures  learning.’* 


University  of  Manchester  : Arduus  ad  solem — “Steep  the 
ascent  to  the  sun.” 

University  oi  Oxford  : Dominua  illaminatio  mea — “ The 
Lord  my  light.” 

University  oi  St.  Andrews:  ki\v  ap/o-reuen/ “Ever  to  excel.” 

University  of  Sheffield  : Rerum  cognoscere  causas — “ To 
ascertain  the  causes  of  things.” 

University  oi  Wales  : Orietur  in  tenebris  lux  et  redifica- 
buntur  deserta  seculorum.  Edita  dootrina  sapientum 
templa  serena — “ Light  will  arise  in  darlmess,  and  the 
wild  places  of  the  world  shall  be  built.  Peaceful 
shrines  will  spring  up  from  the  teaching  of  sages.” 

CITY  OF  LONDON. 

(1)  The  Great  Companies. 

Clothworkers  : My  trust  is  in  God  alone. 

Drapers  : Unto  God  only  be  honour  and  glory. 

Fishmongers  : Ail  worship  be  to  God  only. 

Goldsmiths : Justitia  virtutum  regina — “ Justice  the 
Queen  of  Virtues.” 

Grocers  : God  grant  grace. 

Haberdashers  : Serve  and  obey, 

ironmongers  : God  is  our  strength. 

Mercers  : Honor  Deo — “ Glory  to  God.” 

Merchant  Taylors  : Concordia  parvee  res  crcscunt— “ Small 
means  through  harmony  become  great.” 

Salters  : Sal  eapit  omniar— “ Salt  gives  a savour  to  every- 
thing”; or  “ Wit  imparts  a flavour  to  anything.”  ' 


A SOCIAL  GUIDE. 
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Skinners  : To  God  only  be  all  tbe  glory. 

Vintners  : Vinum  exhilarat  animum — “ Wine  gladdens 
the  heart.’* 

(2)  The  Minoe  (Jompakies. 

{Some  of  the  Companies  have  no  MottoJ] 

Apothecaries  ; Opiferque  per  orbem  dicor — “ I am  called 
a helper  throughout  the  world.” 

Bakers  : Praise  God  for  all. 

Barbers : De  prsescientia  Dei — “ Of  God’s  fore-knowledge.” 

Basket  Makers : Let  us  love  one  another. 

Blacksmiths  : By  hammer  and  hand  all  arts  do  stand. 

Brewers  : In  God  is  all  our  trust. 

Butchers  : Omnia  subjecisti  sub  pedibus  oves  et  boves — 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  (both  sheep  and  oxen)  under 
his  feet.” 

Carpenters : Honour  God. 

Clockmakers  : Tempus  rerum  imperator — “ Time,  the 
tyrant  of  all.”  “ Time,  the  chief  ruler  of  things.” 

Coach  and  Coach-harness  Makers : Surgit  post  nubila 
Phoebus — “ After  clouds  comes  sunshine.” 

Coopers  : Love  as  brethren. 

Curriers  : Spes  nostra  Deus — “ God  our  Hope.” 

Cutlers  : Pour  parvenir  bonne  foy — “ To  succeed 
fidelity  (is  needed).” 

Distillers  : Drop  as  raine,  distill  as  dewe. 

Dyers  : Da  gloriam  Deo — “ Give  glory  to  God.’* 

Faumakeis  : Arts  and  trade  united. 

Farriers  : Vi  et  virtute — “ By  might  and  manliness.” 

Feltmakers  : Decus  et  tutamen — “ My  glory  and  defence.” 

Fletchers  : True  and  sure. 

Founders  or  Coppersmiths  : God  the  only  founder. 

Framework  Knitters  or  Stocking  Weavers  : Speed,  strength^ 
and  truth  united. 

Fruiterers  : Deus  dat  incrementum — “ God  giveth  the 
increase.” 

Girdlers  : Give  thanks  to  God. 

Glass  Sellers  : Disoordia  frangimur — “ Through' discord  we 
get  broken.” 

Glaziers  ; Lucem  tuam  da  nobis  0 Deus — ‘‘  Grant  us  Thy 
light,  O God.” 

Gold  and  Silver  Wyre  Drawers  ; Amicitiam  trahit  amor — 
“ Love  draws  friendship.” 

Innholders  : Hinc  spes  afifulget — “ Hence  beams  forth 
our  Hope.” 

Leather  Sellers ; Soli  Deo  honor  et  gloria— Honour  and 
glory  to  God  alone.” 

Masons  ; In  the  Lord  is  all  our  trust. 

Painters  or  Painter  Stainers  : Amor  et  ob^c'Sentia — ” Love 
and  Obedience.” 

Patten  Makers  : Recipiunt  fseminse  susten  tacula  nobis — 
“ The  women  get  their  support  from  us..” 

Pewterers  : Tota  mea  fiducia  est  in  Deo — ‘‘  AU  my  trust 
is  in  God.” 

Plaisterers  or  Pargettors  : Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

Playing  Card  Makers  : Gorde  recto  elati  omnies — “ All  are 
delighted  when  the  heart  is  right.’* 

Plumbers  : In  God  is  all  our  hope. 

Poulters  : Remember  your  oath. 

Saddlers  : Our  trust  is  in  God. 

Scriveners  : Scribite  scientes  litera  scripta  majiet — ‘f  Write 
wisely,  the  written  word  remains.” 

Shipwrights  : Within  the  ark  safe  for  ever. 

Spectacle  Makers  : A blessing  to  the  aged. 

Stationers  : Verbum  Domine  manet  in  sete;mum — “ Thy 
Word,  0 Lord,  endureth  for  ever.” 

Tallow  Chandlers ; Eece  agnus  Dei  qui  toUit  peccata 
mundi — “ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  whiah  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.” 

Tin  Plate  Workers : Amore  sitis  uniti — **  M ay  you  be 
united  in  love.” 

Turners:  By  faith  I obteigne. 

Tylers  and  Bricklayers  : In  God  is  all  our  trust. 

Wax  Chandlers  : Truth  is  the  light. 

Weavers  : Weave  truth  with  trust. 

Wheelwrights  : God  grant  unity. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:  Dieu  et  mon  Droit— 'f God  and 
my  Right.” 

SCOTLAND : Nemo  me  impuue  laccasit-:-”  No  one 
provokes  me  with  impunity.” 


TOWNS. 

{Many  toxcns,  especially  the  more  ancient  ones,  have  no 
MoUo.'\ 

Aberdeen  ; Bon-accord — “ Good-will.” 

Accrington  : Industry  and  prudence  conquer. 

Anglesey  ; Mon  mam  Cymru — “ Mon  (i.e.  Anglesey)  the 
mother  of  Wales.” 

Appleby  : Nec  ferro  nee  igni — “ Neither  by  sword  nor  fire.” 

Ashton-under-Lyne  : Labor  omnia  vincit — ” Labour  con- 
quers all  things.” 

Athlone  : Urbes  etant  legibus  — “ Cities  stand  by  laws.” 

Bacup  : Honor  et  industria — ‘‘Honour  and  Industry.” 

Banbury  : Dominus  nobis  sol  and  scutum — ‘‘  The  Lord  is 
to  us  a sun  and  shield.” 

Barnsley  : Spectemur  agendo — ‘‘  Let  us  be  judged  by  our 
actions.” 

Barrow-in-Furness  : Semper  sursum — ‘‘  Always  upward.” 

Batley  : Floreat  industria — ‘‘  May  industry  flourish.” 

Belfast ; Pro  tanto  quid  retribuamus — ‘‘  What  can  we 
render  in  return  for  so  much  ? ” 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  : Victoria  gloria  merccs — ‘‘  Victory, 
glory,  commerce.” 

Birkenhead  : Ubi  fides  ibi  lux  et  robur — ‘‘  Where  there  is 
fidelity,  there  are  light  and  strength.” 

Birmingham  : Forward. 

Blackburn  : Arte  et  labore — ‘‘  By  skill  and  hard  work.” 

Bolton  ; Supera  moras — ‘‘  Overcome  delays.” 

Bombay  : Urbs  prima  in  India — ‘‘  The  first  city  in  India.’* 

Bootle  : Respice  ospice  prospice — ‘‘  Look,  look  behind, 
look  before.” 

Bournemouth  : Pulchritudo  et  salubritas — ‘‘  Beauty  and 
healthfulness.” 

Bradford  ; Labor  omnia  vincit — ‘‘  Labour  conquers  all 
things.” 

Bridgnorth  : Fideliteis  urbis  salus  Regis — “ The  loyalty  of 
tbe  city  is  the  safety  of  the  king.” 

Brighton  : In  Deo  fidemus — ‘‘  In  God  will  we  trust.” 

Bristol ; Virtute  et  industria — ‘‘  By  virtue  and  industry.” 

Burnley : Pretium  et  causa  laboris — “ The  reward  and 
cause  of  labour.” 

Burslem  : Ready. 

Bury  : Vincit  omnia  industria — “ Industry  conquers  all 
things.” 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  : Sacrarium  regis  cunajbula  legis — 
“ The  king’s  closet  is  the  law’s  cradle.” 

Chatham  : Loyal  and  true. 

Chelmsford  : Many  minds,  one  heart. 

Cheltenham  : Salubritas  et  eruditio— **  Healthfulness  and 
learning.” 

Chester  : Antiqui  colant  antiquum  dierum — “ Let  the 
ancients  worship  the  Ancient  of  Days.” 

Chorley  : Beware. 

Congleton  : Sit  tibi  sancta  cohors  comitnm — “ Mayest 
thou  have  a sacred  band  of  comrades.” 

Cork  : Static  bene  fida  carinis — ‘‘  A right  trusty  roadstead 
for  vessels.” 

(Cornwall) : One  and  alL 

Coventry  : Camera  principis — “ The  prince’s  chamber.’* 

Crewe  : Never  behind. 

Croydon  : Sanitate  crescamus — “ Lot  ns  grow  in  health.”' 

Darlington  : Floreat  industria — “ May  industry  flourish.’* 

Darwen,  Over  : Absque  labore  nihil — “ Nothing  without 
labour.” 

Devonport : Prorsum  semper  honeste — “ Straight  on  and 
always  honourably.” 

Dewsbury  : Deus  noster  refugium  et  virtus — “ God  our 
refuge  and  strength.” 

Doncaster  : Confort  et  liesse — “ Comfort  and  joy.’* 

Dornoch  : Sans  peur — “ Without  fear.” 

Drogheda  : Deus  praesidium  mercatura  decus — **  God  is' 
our  protection,  our  merchandise,  and  our  glory.’* 


MOTTOi^S. 


fodblin  : Obedientia  oivium  urbia  felicitae — “ Obedience 
of  the  citizens  is  the  prosperity  of  the  city.” 

Dumbarton  : Fortitudo  et  fidelitas. 

Dundee  : Dei  Donum — “ The  gift  of  God.” 

Dunstable  : Justitia  omnibus  fiet — ‘‘  Justice  ■will  be  done 
to  all.” 

Eastbourne  : Meliora  sequimur — “ We  pursue  the  better 
path”  ; or,  “We  aim  at  higher  things.” 

Edinburgh  : Nisi  Dominus  frustra — “ In  vain  except  the 
Lord.” 

Elgin  : Sio  itur  ad  astra — “ Such  is  the  path  to  the  skies.” 

Exeter  : Semper  fidelis — Always  faithful.” 

Eye  ; Oculus  in  coelum — “ An  eye  on  the  sky.” 

Falkirk : Better  middle  -wi’  the  de’il  than  the  bairns  o’ 
Fa’kirk. 

Forfar  : Ut  quocunque  paratus — “ As  everywhere  pre- 
pared.” 

Glasgow  : Let  Glasgow  flourish. 

Gloucester  : Fides  invicta  triumphat — “ Unconquered 
loyalty  triumphs.” 

Godaiming  : Libera  deinde  fidelis — “ Free,  then  faithful.” 

Govan  : Nihil  sine  labore — “ Nothing  without  labour.” 

Gravesend  : Decus  et  tutamen — “ My  glory  and  defence.” 

Halifax  : Nisi  Dominus  custodierit  cmtatem — “ Except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city.” 

Hamilton  ; Sola  nobihtat  virtus — “ Virtue  alone  ennobles,” 

Harrogate  : Arx  Celebris  fontibus — “ A city  famous  for  its 
springs,” 

Harrow  : Stet  fortuna  domus — “ Let  the  fortune  of  the 
house  abide.” 

Hereford  : Invictae  fidehtatis  praemium — “ The  reward 
of  in'nncible  fidelity.” 

Heywood  : Alte  volo — “ I fly  on  high.” 

Huddersfield  : Juvat  impigros  Deus — “ God  aids  the 
dihgent.” 

Hyde  : Onward. 

Inverness : Concordia  et  fideUtas — Harmony  and  fidelity.” 

Isle  of  Man  : Stabit  quocunque  jeceris — “ It  ■will  stand 
whichever  way  ’tis  thrown.” 

Jedburgh  ; Strenue  et  prospere — “ Vigorously  and  pros- 
perously.” 

Keighley  : By  worth. 

Kendal : Pannus  mihi  panis — “ Cloth  gives  me  my  bread.” 

IKidderminster  : Deo  juvante  arte  et  industria  floret — 
“ With  God’s  help  it  flourishes  by  art  and  industry.” 

Kilmarnock  ; Virtute  et  industria — “ By  virtue  and 
industry.” 

Kirkcaldy  : Vigilando  munio — “ I fortify  it  by  keeping 
watch.”  • 

Kirkwall ; Si  Deus  nobiscum — “ If  God  be  -with  us.” 

Lanark  : Vigilantia — “ Vigilance.” 

Leamington  ; Sola  bona  quae  honesta — “ These  things 
alone  are  good  which  are  honourable.” 

Leeds  : Pro  Rege  et  Lege — “ For  King  and  Law.” 

Leicester  : Semper  eadem — “ Always  the  same.” 

Leith  : Persevere. 

Lerwick  (Shetland) : Dispecta  est  Thule — “ Thule  has 
been  descried.” 

Limerick  : Urbs  antiqua  fuit  studlisque  asperrima  belli — 
“ There  was  an  ancient  city,  in  war’s  pursuits  most 
fierce.” 

Linlithgow  : “ Some  there  are  whom  not  even  the  might 
of  Michael  can  raise  on  high.”  Coliocet  in  coelis 
non  omnes  ■vis  Michaelis. 

Liverpool Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit — “ God  has  given 
us  this  leisure.” 

London  (City  of) ; Doraine  dirige  nos — “ 0 Lord  direct  us.” 

Londonderry ; Vita,  veritas,  ■victoria — “ Life,  truth, 
■victory.” 

Loughborough : In  veritate  ■victoria — “ In  truth  is 
triumph.’* 

Luton  ; Scientiar  et  labori  detur — “ Let  it  be  given  to 
knowledge  and  toil.” 

Manchester  : Goncilio  et  labore — With  prudence  and 
effort.” 

Mansfield  : Sicut  quercua  virescit  indnBtri»-«“  Industry 

floorislies  like  the  oak.’* 
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Margate  : Porta  maris  portus  salutis — “ The  sea’s  gate 
(i.e.  Margate)  is  health’s  harbour.” 

Middlesborough  : Erimua — “ We  shall  be.” 

Middleton  ; Fortia  in  arduis — “ Brave  in  difficulties.” 

Montrose  ; Mare  ditat  rosa  decorat — “ The  sea  enriches, 
the  rose  adorns.” 

Morley  : Industria  omnia  vincit — “ Industry  conquers  all 
things.” 

Morpeth  : Inter  sylvas  et  flumina  habitans — “ Dwelling 
amid  woods  and  streams.” 

Musselburgh  : Honesty. 

Nelson  : By  industry  and  integrity. 

Newcastle  ; Fortiter  defendit  triumphans — ‘‘  Valiantly 
and  ■victoriously  it  wards  off  attacks.” 

Northampton  : Gastello  fortior  concordia — “ Concord  is 
stronger  than  a castle.” 

Nottingham  : Vmt  post  funera  virtua — “ Virtue  lives 
after  death.” 

Oldham  ; Sapere  aude — “ Dare  to  be  ■wise.” 

Oxford  (City  of)  : Fortis  est  veritas — “ Mighty  is  truth.” 

Patrick  : Industria  ditat — “ Industry  makes  rich.” 

Peterhead  : Veritas  vincit — “ Truth  conquers.” 

Plymouth  ; Turris  fortissima  est  nomen  Jehova — “ The 
name  of  Jehovah  is  an  exceeding  strong  tower.” 

Poole  : Ad  morem  villae  de  Poole — “ After  the  custom  of 
the  town  of  Poole.” 

Portobello  : Ope  et  consilio — “ By  might  and  counseL” 

Queenstown  : Nomine  reginae  statio  fidissima  classi — 
“ Named  after  the  Queen,  a most  trusty  roadstead 
for  the  fleet.” 

Ramsgate  : Salus  naufragis  sains  aegris — “ The  salvation 
alike  of  the  ship-^wrecked  and  of  the  sick.” 

Rawtenstall : Floret  qui  laborat — “ He  prospers  who 
works  hard.’’ 

Reigate  : Never  wonne  ne  never  shall. 

Renfrew  ; Deus  gubemat  navem — “ God  guides  the  ship.” 

Richmond  (Surrey) : A Deo  et  rege — “ From  God  and  the 
King.” 

Rochdale  : Crede  signo — “ Believe  the  sign.” 

Rotherham ; Sic  virescit  industria — “ Thus  industry 
flourishes.” 

Rutherglen  ; Ex  fumo  fama — “ Fame  from  fumes.” 

Ryde  : Amcenitas  salubritas  urbanitas — “ Picturesque, 
healthful,  and  polite.” 

St.  Helens  : Ex  terra  lucem — “ Light  from  the  land.” 

St.  Ives  (Hunts.)  : Sudore  non  sopore — “ By  effort,  not  by 
sloth.” 

Salford  : Integrity  and  industry. 

Sheffield  : Deo  adjuvante  labor  proficit — “ With  God’s 
assistance  our  toil  is  profitable.” 

Shrewsbury  : Floreat  Salopia — “ Let  Salop  flourish.” 

Southend-on-Sea  : Forti  nihil  difficile — “ To  the  brave 
man  nothing  is  difficult.” 

Southport : Salus  popuh — “ The  health  of  the  people.” 

Stalybridge  : Absque  labor©  nihil — “ Nothing  apart  from 
labour.” 

Stranraer  : Tutissima  statio — “ A most  safe  anchorage.” 

Sunderland : Nil  desperandum  auspice  Deo — “ With  God’s 
blessing,  never  despair.” 

Taunton  : Defendamus — “Let  us  defend.” 

Thornaby-on-Tees : Always  advancing. 

Torquay  : Salus  et  felicitas — “ Health  and  happiness.” 

Truro  : Exultatum  cornu  in  Deo — “ My  horn  is  exalted  in 
God.” 

Tunbridge  Wells  : Do  well,  doubt  not. 

Tynemouth  : Messis  ab  altis — “ Our  harvest  ia  from  the 
deep.” 

Waterford  : Urbs  Intacta  manet — “ The  city  abides  un- 
assafled.” 

Wednesbury  : Arte,  Marte,  Vigore — ‘‘  By  skill,  valour, 
and  strength.” 

Wells  : Hoc  fonte  derivata  copia  in  patriam  populumque 
fluit — “ From  this  well  rises  a stream  of  plenty  that 
flows  over  the  land  and  its  people.” 

West  Ham  : Deo  confidimus — “ In  God  do  we  trust.’* 

Werford : Per  aquam  et  ignom — ‘‘  Through  flood  and 
fire.** 
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Whitehaven  : Vincit  omnia  perseverantia — “ Perseverance 
conquers  all.” 

Widnes  : Industria  ditat — “ Industry  enriches.” 
Wolverhampton : E tenebris  oritur  lux — ” Light  is  arisen 
out  of  darkness.” 

Woodstock  : Eamosa  cornua  cervi““  A stag’s  branching 
horns.” 

Worcester  : Semper  fidelis,  mutaro  sperno — “ Loyal  ever, 
I spurn  to  change.” 

Wrexham  : Fear  God,  Honour  the  King. 

Yarmouth  : Rex  et  nostra  jura — “ The  King  and  our 
liberties.” 

MOTTOES  ADOPTED  BY  VAPvIOUS  REGIMENTS. 

Arma  pacis  fulcra — “ Arms  the  support  of  peace.” 

Cede  nullis — “ Yield  to  none.” 

Celer  et  audax — “ Swift  and  bold.” 
loh  dien — “ I serve.” 

In  hoc  signo  vinces — “ In  this  sign  shalt  thou  conquer.” 
Ne  obliviscaris — “ Lest  thou  forget.” 

Neo  aspera  terrent — “ Nor  do  hardships  terrify.” 

Nisi  Dominus  frustra — “ In  vain  without  the  Lord.” 
Omnia  audax — ” Bold  in  all  things.” 

Per  mare,  per  terram  (Royal  Marines) — “ By  sea  and  land.” 
Pristinse  virtutis  memores — “ Mindful  of  ancient  valour.” 
Pro  rege,  pro  lege,  pro  patria  conamur — ‘‘  We  strive  for 
king,  law,  and  fatherland.” 

Quis  separabit  ? — “ Who  shall  separate  ? ” 

Quo  fas  et  gloria  ducunt — “ Where  duty  and  glory  lead.” 
Semper  fidelis — “ Always  faithful.” 

Spectemur  agendo — “ Let  us  be  judged  by  our  actions.” 
Te  duce  vinoimus — “ With  thee  as  our  leader  we  conquer.” 
Treu  und  fest — “ True  and  steadfast.” 

Ubique— “ Everywhere.” 

Vestigia  nuUa  retrorsum — “ No  footsteps  (of  ours)  back- 
wards, ” i.e.  we  never  retreat. 

Viret  in  seternum — “ It  flourishes  for  ever.” 

MOTTOES  RELATING  TO  VARIOUS  VIRTUES. 

1.  Fidelity  and  Constancy. 

Ad  finem  fidelis — “ Faithful  to  the  end.” 

Aequo  adeste  animo — ” Be  ready  with  constancy.” 

Basis  virtutum  constantia — “ Constancy  is  the  foundation 
of  all  virtues.” 

Oandide  et  constanter — “ Sincerely  and  steadfastly.” 
Gcelum  non  animum — “ Sky  not  mind  (we  change).'” 
Constans  fidei — “ True  to  my  trust.” 

Constantia  et  virtute — “ By  constancy  and  virtue.” 

Fidelis  ad  urnam — “ Faithful  to  the  Tomb.” 

Fidelitas  vincit — “ Fidelity  prevails.” 

Fortiter  et  fideliter — ” Boldly  and  faithfully.” 

Honor  fidelitatis  prsemium — “ Honour  is  the  reward  of 
fidelity.” 

In  fide,  justitia,  et  fortitudine — “ In  fidelity,  justice,  and 
fortitude.” 

Justitiae  soror  fides — “ Fidelity  the  sister  of  justice.” 
Semper  fidelis — “ Always  faithful.” 

Sic  fidem  teneo — “ Thus  I keep  my  faith.” 

Tenax  et  fidelis—"  Steadfast  and  faithful.” 

Tenax  in  fide — “ Steadfast  in  faith.” 

Toujours  fidble — ‘‘  Always  faithful.” 

Ubi  amor,  ibi  fides — “ Where  love,  there  faith.” 

2.  Fiemness  and  Tenacity. 

Aut  nunquam  tentes,  aut  perfice — " Either  never  make 
the  attempt,  or  else  carry  it  through.” 

Cor  nobile,  cor  immobile — “ A spirit  alike  bold  and 
steadfast.” 

Flecti,  non  frangi — “ To  be  bent,  not  to  be  broken.” 
Frangas,  non  fiectas — “ You  may  break  me  but  not  bend 
txio* 

Suaviter  et  fortiter — “ Gently  and  resolutely.” 

Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re — " The  iron  hand  in  the 
velvet  glove.” 

Tenax  propositi,  vinco — " Holding  to  my  purpose,  I win.” 
Tenebo— “ I shall  hold  fast.” 

Tenez  le  droit— “ Maintain  the  right.’* 

Tiena  ferme— *“  Stand  firm.” 


3.  HoNOijii. 

Honor  fidelitati?  pracinium— " Honour  is  the  reward  of 
fidelity.” 

Honor  virtutis  prasmium — “ Honour,  the  reward  of  virtue.” 
Honore  et  amore — “ With  honour  and  love,” 

Ilostis  honori  invidia — “ Envy  is  an  enemy  to  honour.” 
Intaminatis  honoribus — “ With  honours  unclefiled.” 
Invitum  sequitur  honor — ‘‘  Honour  follows  him  who  scoka 
it  not.” 

Per  angusta  ad  augusta — “ Through  hardships  to  honoura.” 
Probitas  verus  honos — “ Uprightness  is  true  honour.” 
Virtute  acquiritur  lionos — “ Honour  is  acquired  by  virtue.” 

4.  Hope. 

At  spes  non  fracta — " But  my  hope  is  not  broken." 

Dum  spiro  epero — “ While  I breathe  I hope.” 

Fac  et  spera — ‘‘  Act  and  hone.” 

Lucem  spero — ‘‘  I hope  for  light.” 

Nil  desperandum — “ Never  despair.” 

Spe  et  labore — ” By  hope  and  labour.” 

Spe  melioris  alor — I live  on  the  hope  of  a better  day.” 
Sperat  iiifestis — “ In  adversity  he  hop' 

Spero  infestis,  metuo  secundis — “ I hope  in  adversity  and 
fear  in  prosperity.” 

Spes  alit — “ Hope  nourishes.” 

Spes  dabit  au.xilium — ‘‘  Hope  will  lend  help.” 
iSpes  infracta — “ .My  hope  is  \inhroUen.” 

Spes  labor  levis — ” Hope  is  a li..'ljt  taik." 

Spes  mea  Christus — “ Christ  i-  my  hope.” 

Spes  non  confundit — ‘‘  Hope  docs  not  confound.” 

Spes  tutissirna  ccelis — ‘‘  'J’hc*  surest  hope  is  in  heaven." 
Surgit  post  uubila  Pheebus — ” After  clouds  comes  sun- 
shine.” 

G.  Lov'e  and  FRiE.vnsiiiH. 

Amat  victoria  curam — ” \’ii  .ory  loves  watchful  care.” 
Amicitiain  trahit  amor — “ Love  draws  friendship.” 
Amicitia  preesidium  firniissimum — ” Friendship  the  surest 
protection.” 

Amor  distautia  jungit — " Though  far  apart,  yet  joined  by 
love.” 

Amor  dulcis  patriae—"  Sweet  is  the  love  of  fatherland.” 
Amore  sitis  uniti — “ May  you  be  united  in  love.” 

Nihil  amanti  durum — " Nothing  is  hard  to  a lover.” 

Ubi  amor,  ibi  tides — “ Where  love,  there  fidelity.” 

6.  Patriotism. 

Diicit  amor  patria; — " The  love  of  my  country  leads  me.” 
Nec  rege  nee  populo,  sed  utroque — " Neither  by  the  king 
nor  the  people,  but  by  both.” 

Non  mibi,  sed  patriae — "Not  for  myself,  but  my  country.” 
Non  tua  te  moveant,  sed  publica  vota — " Dt  not  thy 
wishes,  but  those  of  the  State,  actuate  thee.” 

Pro  aris  et  focis — “ For  altars  and  hearths.” 

Pro  rege  et  patria — “ For  my  king  and  country.” 

Pro  patriae  amore — " For  the  love  of  my  country.” 

Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege — " For  king,  law,  and  people.” 

7.  Truth. 

Candor  dat  viribus  alas — “ Sincerity  gives  wings  to 
strength.” 

Et  vitam  impendere  veto — " To  devote  even  life  to  truth.” 
Fortis  est  veritas — " Truth  is  strong.” 

In  veritate  victoria — “ Victory  is  in  truth.” 

Quaerere  verum — " To  seek  out  the  truth.” 

Tiens  la  verite — " Adhere  to  the  truth.” 

Vera  nihil  verius — “ Nothing  is  truer  than  the  truth.” 
Veritas  magna  est — " Truth  is  great.” 

Veritas  premitur  non  opprimitur — “ Truth  is  oppressed 
but  uot  crushed.” 

Veritas  superabit — “ Truth  will  overcome.” 

Veritatis  cultores,  fraudis  inimici — " Worshippers  of  truth, 
foes  of  deceit.” 

Verite  sans  peur — " Truth  without  fear." 

Vincit  veritas — “ Troth  prevails.” 

8.  Valour. 

Audacter  et  sincere—"  Boldly  and  8incer4(^” 

Audacter  et  strenue — " Boldly  and  stre^iuously.*’ 

Audentes  fortuna  juvat — " Fortune  favours  the  bold.’* 
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Consilio  et  animo— “ By  prudence  and  courage,” 

Fortes  fortuna  juvat — “ Fortune  favours  the  brave.’* 
Fortis  esto,  non  ferox — “ Be  brave,  not  6erce.” 
Fortitudine  vincit — “ By  fortitude  he  conquers.” 

Honestd  audax — “ Honourably  bold.” 

Malo  mori  qu^im  foedari — “ Death  rather  than  dishonour.” 
Palma  virtuti — ” The  palm  for  valour.” 

Sans  peur — “ Fearless.” 

Sapere  aude  et  tace — “ Dare  to  be  wise  and  keep  silent.” 
Vi  et  armis — “ By  force  and  arms.” 

Vincere  vel  mori — “ Death  or  victory.” 

Virtute  non  astutia — “ By  courage,  not  by  cunning.” 

9.  ViETUE. 

Sua  prtemia  virtus — “ Virtue  is  its  own  rewards.” 

Unica  virtus  necessaria — “ Virtue  is  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary.” 


Vim  vincit  virtus — “ Virtue  vanquishes  violence.” 

Vincit  pericula  virtus — “ Virtue  overcomes  dangers.” 
Virtus  basis  vitse — “ Virtue  is  the  basis  of  life.” 

Virtus  in  actione  consistit — “ Virtue  consists  in  action.” 
Virtus  incumbet  honori — “ Virtue  will  rest  upon  honour.” 
Virtus  incendit  vires — “ Virtue  kindles  strength.” 

Virtus  invicta  gloriosa — “ Unconquered  virtue  is  glorious*” 
Virtus  mille  scuta — “ Virtue  is  a thousand  shields.” 

Virtus  nobilitat — “ Virtue  ennobles.” 

Virtus  probata  florebit — “ Tried  virtue  will  flourish,” 
Virtus  propter  se — “ Virtue  for  its  own  sake.” 

Virtus  semper  viridis — “ Virtue  is  ever  green.” 

Virtus  sola  nobilitas— “ Virtue  is  the  onlv  nobilitv.” 
Virtute  acquiritur  honos — “ Honour  is  acquired  by* virtue.” 
Virtute  duce — “ Under  the  guidance  of  virtue.”  * 

Virtute,  non  verbis — “ By  virtue,  not  by  words,” 


MSANIiiG  OP  CERTAIN  CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. 

H= Hebrew.  G=  Greek.  L= Latin. 
K=  Keltic.  T= Teutonic. 

Abraham  (H.),  great  father. 

Absalom  (H.),  father  of  peace. 

Abigail  (H,),  father’s  delight. 

Ada  or  Adah  (H.),  ornament. 

Agatha  (Q-.),  good. 

Agnes  (L.),  a lamb. 

Alice  (T.),  noble. 

Albert  (Alberta)  (T.),  illustrious. 

Alethea  (G.),  open,  true. 

Alexander  (Alexandra)  (Q-.),  a helper  of 
men. 

Alfred  (T.),  all  peace. 

Alma  (L.),  kindly,  benignant. 

Amabel  (L.),  loveable. 

Amanda  (L.),  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Ambrose  (G,),  immortal. 

Amelia  (T.),  industrious. 

Amos  (H.),  one  who  bears  a burden. 

Amy,  short  for  Amelia, 

Andrew  (G.),  a man. 

Angelina  (G.),  angelic. 

Anna,  Anne,  Annie  (H.),  grace, 

Augustus  (Augusta)  (L),  majestic. 

Aurora  (L.),  dawn. 

Baldwin  (T.),  bold  in  battle. 

Barbara  (G.),  foreign,  strange. 

Basil  (G-.),  kingly. 

Beatrice  (L.),  making  happy. 

Bede  (T,),  a prayer. 

Bella  (L.),  beautiful. 

Belinda  (L,),  charming. 

Benedict  (L.),  blessed. 

Benjamin  (H.),  son  of  the  right  hand. 
Bertha  (T.),  bright. 

Bertram  (T,),  fair,  illustrious. 

Blanche  (P.),  white,  fair. 

Bessie,  from  “beth”  in  Elizabeth. 

Bona  (L.),  good. 

Boniface  (L.),  a well-doer. 

Caroline,  Carlotta,  Charlotte,  fern,  of  Carolus 
(L.),  for  Charles. 

Catherine  (G-.),  pure, 

Celestine  (L.),  heavenly. 

Charity  (G.),  love. 

Charles  (T.),  a man. 

Christine,  (Jhrisrtiana,  fem.  of  Christian. 
Christopher  (G.;,  bearing  Christ. 

Clara  (L.),  clear,  bright. 

Clarissa  (L.),  most  bright, 

Claude  (Claudia)  (L.),  lame. 

Clement  (L.),  mild,  gentle. 

Constance,  fem.  of  Constantine. 

Constantine  (L.),  firm,  .steady. 

Cora  (G.),  a maiden. 

Cordelia  (K.),  a sea-jewd. 

Cornelia  (L,),  horn. 

Cyril  CG,),  lordly. 

Daniel  (H.),  God  is  judge. 

David  (H.),  beloved. 

Deborah  (H.),  a bee. 

Diana  (1^.),  a goddess ; the  moon. 

Dinah  (H.),  judged. 


Dora  (G.),  a gift. 

Dorcas  (G.),  a gazelle. 

Dorothea,  Dorothy  (G.),  the  gift  of  God. 
Egbert  (T.),  bright  eye. 

Elizabeth,  oath  (solemn  promise)  of  God. 
Ellen,  a form  of  Uclcn. 

Emily,  a form  of  Amelia. 

Eric  (T,),  kingly. 

Esther  (H.),  a star. 

Ethel  (T.),  noble. 

Eugene  (G.),  well-born. 

Euphemia  (G.),  well  spoken  of. 

Eva,  Eve  (H.),  life. 

Evan,  Welsh  for  John. 

Evangeline,  a bearer  of  good  news. 
Eveline,  short  form  of  Evangeline. 

Felicia,  fem.  of  Felix. 

Felix  (L.),  happy. 

Flora  (L.),  flower. 

Florence  (L.),  flourishing,  blooming. 
Francis,  Frank  (T.),  free. 

Frederick  (Frederica)  (T.),  peaceful  ruler. 
Gabriel  (H.),  hero  of  God. 

George  (Georgina)  (G.),  a farmer,  a rmstic. 
Gerald  (T,),  skilful  witli  the  spear. 
Geraldine,  fem.  of  Gerald. 

Gladys  (K,),  a fair  maiden. 

Godfrey  (T.),  God’s  peace. 

Godwin  (T.),  good  in  battle. 

Grace  (L.),  favour. 

Hannah  (H.),  grace. 

Harry  (T.),  ruler  of  the  home. 

Harriet,  fem.  of  Harnj. 

Helen,  Helena  (G.),  torch,  firebrand. 
Henry  (Henrietta)  see  Harry  (Harriet). 
Herbert  (T.),  a bright  warrior. 

Honor,  Honora  (L,),  honour. 

Hortensia  (L.),  fond  of  gardening. 

Irene  (G.),  peace. 

Isabella = fair  Eliza. 

Isaac  (H.),  he  laughs. 

Ivan,  Russian  for  John. 

Jacob  (H.),  a supplanter. 

James,  Jaques,  see  Jacob. 

Jane,  from  Genoa. 

Janet,  Janette,  little  Jane: 

Jemima  (H.),  a dove. 

Joan,  Joanna,  Johanna,  fem.  of  John. 
John  (H.),  the  Lord  graciously  gave. 
Jonathan  (H.),  the  Lord  hath“givon. 
Joseph  (H.),  may  Ho  add, 

Josephine,  fem.  of  Joseph. 

Joshua  (H.),  a Saviomr, 

Judith  (H.).  praising. 

Kate,  Katharine,  Kathleen  (G.),  pure. 
Kenneth  (K.),  leader  of  men. 

Keturah  (H.),  incense. 

Lsetitia  (L.),  joy,  gladness. 

Lawrence  (Laura)  (L.),  bay,  laurel. 

Lilian  (L.),  a lily. 

Li:>ael  (L.),  a little  lion. 

Llewellyn  (K.),  lightning. 

Lucius,  Luke  (L.),  bright,  shining. 

Lucy,  fem.  of  Lucim. 

Madeline,  form  of  Magdalen. 

Magdalen  (H.),  of  Magdala, 

Margaret,  Margery  (G.),  a pearl. 

Mac^a  (H.),  a lady. 


:'Iary,  Haria,  Marian  (H.),  a form  of 
Miriam,  that  is,  bitterness. 

Martin  (.L.),  martial. 

Matthew  (H.),  gift  of  the  Lord. 

Melissa  (G.),  a bee. 

Michael  (H.),  who  is  like  God  ? 

Mildred  (T.).  mild  in  counsel. 

Miranda  (L.),  one  to  be  admired, 

Nanny,  form  of 
Naomi  (H.),  pleasant. 

Nathan  (H.),  He  hath  eiven. 

Nathaniel  (H.),  God  hath  given. 

Nora,  form  of  Honora. 

Nicolas  (Nicolai  (G.),  victorious, 

Octavius  (Octavia)  (L.),  eighth. 

Oliver  (L.).  olive,  peace. 

Olive.  Olivia,  fem.  of  Oliver. 

Paul  (L.).  little. 

Paulina,  Pauline,  fem.  of  Paul. 

Patrick  (L.),  a nobleman. 

Peter  (G.),  a rock. 

Phi’ip  (Philippa)  (G.),  a lover  of  horses. 
Phesbe  (G.),  lic'ht. 

Phyllis  (G.),  foliage,  a dish  of  herbs. 
Priscilla  (L.),  ancient. 

Psyche  ((?.),  the  soul. 

Rachel  (H.),  a cwe-larab, 

Reuben  (H.),  behold  a son  I 
Rhoda  (G.).  a rose. 

Rosa,  Rosalie  (L.),  a rose, 

Rosabella  (L.).  a lovely  rase. 

Ruth  (H.),  a friend. 

Samson  (H.),  sunnv. 

Samuel  (H.).  asked  of  God. 

Sara,  Sarah  (H.),  a princess. 

Saul  (H.),  asked  for. 

Sebastian  (G.),  to  be  rcverer  ced. 

Selina  (G.),  the  moon. 

Septimus  (Seplima)  (L.'i.  seventh. 

Sibylla  (G.),  a prophetess. 

Silas,  short  for  S'lvanits  (L.),  sylvan. 
Simon,  Simeon  (H.),  famous. 

Solomon  (H.),  peaceful, 

Sopliia  (G.),  wisdom. 

Stella  (L.),  a star. 

Stephen  (G.),  a crown. 

Simn,  Susannalt  (11.').  a lily. 

Theodore  (G.),  gift  of  God." 

Tlieodora,  fem.  of  Theodore. 

Theophilus  (G.),  a lover  of  God. 

Tlioraas  UI ),  a twin. 

Tristram  (L.),  grave,  sad. 

Una  (L.),  one. 

Uriah  (H.),  the  Lora  i.s  light, 

Ursula  (L.).  a little  bear." 

Valentine  (L.),  strong,  honlthy. 

Valeria  (L.).  a sort  of  e.agie. 

Vera  (L.),  true. 

Victor  (Tj.).  a conqueror. 

Victoria  (L.),  victory,  success, 

Vincent  (L.),  conquering. 

Viria,  Violet  (L.),  a violet. 

Virsinia  (L.).  maidenly,  ch.aste. 

Wi’-iam  (T.i,  a defender. 

Wi'helmina,  fem.  of  If'tfAcfmsiiWilliaa. 
Winifred  (T.),  winning,  peace. 

Zoe  (G.),  life. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  [CERTAIN 
SURNAMES. 


1.  Names  oi  Foreign  Origin. 


Name. 

Eache 

Bartelot 

Beauchamp 

Eeauclerc 

Beaufort 

Beaulieu 

Beaumont 

Belvolr 

Boisragon 

Boleyn 

Bolitho 

Bosanquet 

Boucher  \ 

Bourchier  } 

Bruhl 

Busch 

Oapel 

Cavalier 

Ohandos 

Chevasse. 

Oheyne 

Clarina 

Cohen 

Ourtois ) 

Curteis  J 

Daimprd 

Daguilar 

D’Angibou 

D 'Auvergne 

D'Eresby 

Desart 

Devereux 

De  Lessert 

De  Moleyns 

De  Eos 

De  Salis 

De  Saumarez 

De  Vesci 

Disraeli 

Duchesne 

Dumaresq 

Dynevor 

Du  Boulay 

Du  Buisson 

Du  Plat 

Engstrom 

Fiennes 

Foljambe 

Fortescue 

Fumeaux 

Gantillon 

Geoffrey 

Gobat 

Gorges 

Grosvenor 

Guillbaud 

Harenc 

HuUah 

Im  Thum 

Labalraondlere 

Lefevre 

Lutz 

Le  Bas 

Le  Bert 

Le  Brun 

Le  Couteur 

Le  Lievre 

Le  Mesurier 

Levi 

Meux 

Molyneux 

Moilliett 

Montefiore 

Muschamp 

Nagel 

Papillon 

Petare 

Prideaux 

Pultoney 

Quibell 

Bomanes 

Rosenthal 


Prontjnciation. 

Baytch. 

Bart'lett. 

Beech 'em. 

Bo'clair. 

Bo 'fort. 

Bew'ly. 

Bo'mont. 

Beaver. 

Bar'ragon. 

Bul'len. 

Bolee'tho. 

Boo'sanket. 

Bow'cher. 

Brool. 

Bush. 

Ca'pel. 

Cavaleer'. 

Shandos. 

Sheva'sse. 

Tchee'-ne  (English). 
Tchain  (Scotch). 

Clary 'na. 

Oo'hen. 

Cur'tis. 

P'  fAv* 

Dem'prey. 

Daggilar'. 

Dan'jibou. 

Dauver'ne(2  syllabs.). 
Dee'rsby. 

Des'sert. 

X silent  or  sounded. 
Delessair'. 
Demmolee'ns. 
Deroo's. 

Desa'lice. 

De  So'marezz. 

De  Ves'si. 

Disray'ly. 

Dutahn',  Dushayn'. 

Doomer'rick. 

Din'nevor. 

Dew  Boo 'lay. 

Dew 'bison. 

Dew  Plah'. 

Eng 'strum, 

Fynes  (1  syllable). 
Fool'jum. 

For'teskew. 

Fur 'no. 

Gantil'lon. 

Jefrey. 

Go 'bah. 

Gor'jes. 

Gro'venor. 

Gilbo  (g  hard). 
Harron. 

Hul'lah. 

Im'thum. 

Labal'mondeer. 

Lefee'ver. 

Loots. 

Le  Bah'. 

Le  Bert'. 

Le  Broon. 

Lecoo'ter. 

As  in  French, 
Lemeas'urer. 

Lev'vy. 

Mews,  (x  sounded), 
Mul'lineux. 

Mo'liet. 

Monte-fi-o'-re. 

Mus'cham. 

Nah'gle. 

Pap'pilon. 

Pe'ter. 

S>ree'do  or  Prid'du. 
Polt'ny. 

Quibeli'. 

Boma'nes 

Bo'sental. 


Name. 

Pronunciation. 

Sadleir 

Sad'leer  or  Sadler. 

Sartorius 

Sartoris. 

St.  Leger 

Sil'linjer. 

St.  Maur 

Seymour. 

Tabuteau 

Ta'bito. 

Tadema 

Tad'dimma. 

Tollemache 

Tol'mash. 

Vaillant 

VaUant. 

Vaux 

Vox. 

ViUiers 

VU'lers. 

Vavasour 

Vav'vasur. 

Zouche 

Zowche  (1  syllable). 

n.  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  names. 

Abergavenny 

Aberge'nny. 

Achonry 

Achon'ry. 

Arbuthnott 

Arbnth'nott. 

Balia  ter 

Bal 'later. 

Banchory 

Ban'kory. 

Bethune 

Bee 'ton. 

Bourke 

Burk. 

Breadalbane 

Bredal'bane. 

Burnett 

Bur 'nett. 

Carnegie 

Oameg'ie. 

Carruthers 

Carruth'ers. 

Carwardine 

Car 'den. 

Charteris 

Char'ters. 

Chisholm 

Chizum. 

Chives,  Chivas, 
Shives 

Shee'vus. 

Clamdcarde 

Olanrik'ard. 

Claverhouse 

Olav'crs, 

Oockburn 

Oo'bum. 

Cochran 

Cock 'ran. 

Coghlan 

Co 'Ion. 

Connell 

Oon'nell. 

Oolquhonn 

Oohoou '. 

Oonynham 

Oun'ningham. 

Cromarty 

Crum 'arty. 

Dalgaims 

Dalgairns'. 

Dalziel 

Dee-eU'. 

Dun  das 

Dundas'. 

DiUwym 

DiHon. 

Donoghue 

Dun'nohew. 

Drogheda 

Dro  heda. 

Dymoke 

Dim  muk. 

Dysart 

Dy  'salt. 

Elgin 

El'gin  (g  hard). 

Enraght 

En'rowt. 

Eyre 

Air. 

Falconer 

Fawkner. 

Farquhar 

Fark  'war  (?tt^  guttural 

Fildes 

in  Scotch). 

Fildes  (1  syU.)  rhym- 

Foulis 

ing  with  wilds. 
Fowls. 

Gallagher 

Gal  'laher. 

Geoghegan-Gahagan  Gay 'gan. 

Gerard 

Ger  ard  (g  soft). 

Giffard,  Gifford 

G soft  in  England, 

Glamia 

G hard  in  Scotland. 
Glahms. 

Gowan 

* ow  ’ a,s  in  cow. 

Gower 

Gore. 

Graeme 

Grame. 

Greig 

Greg. 

Grierson 

Greerson. 

Halkett 

Hak'kett. 

Hawardcn 

Har'den. 

Hepburn 

Heb'burn. 

Hoey 

Hoy. 

Home 

Hume. 

Innes 

2 syllables. 

Iveagh 

Ivah.  tural). 

Iverach 

Eeverach  (*  ch  ’ gut- 

Ives 

1 syllabic  (yves). 

Neilor 

Keelor. 

Kennaird 

Kennaird'. 

Ker 

Carr. 

Kirkby 

Kir 'by. 

Kilmory 

Kilmur'ry. 

Leveson-Gower 

Looson-Gore. 

Lismore 

Lismore'. 

Macrae 

Macray'. 

Maclachlan 

Maclach'lan. 

Maclean 

( * ch  ’ guttural), 
generally  Maclaine. 

Macleay 

Maclay'. 

Name. 

Macleod  & Mclyeod 

Macmahon 

Macnamara 

Magee 

Magill 

Maguinness 

Mahony 

Malet 

Marjoribanka 

Matuiin 

Maugham  (n) 

Meams 

Meiklejohn 

Melhuish 

Menzics 

Methuen 

Meyrick 

Mowat 

OgUvie  (y) 

O'Meara 

O’Morchoe 

Onions 

O’Shaughnessy 

Osbaldiston 

Powell 

Powys 

Pugh 

Bees  (Bhys) 

Buthven 

Scrimgeour 

Strachan 

Suter 

Suther 

Tredegar 

Urquhart 

Wauchopo 
Worayss 
W olseley 


PRONUNCTATIOM. 

Macloud', 

MacMa'hn. 

Macnama'ra. 

Magee'  (g  hard). 
Magill ' (g  hard). 
Magin'ness  (g  hard) 
Maho'nie. 

Malet'. 

Marsh 'banks  or 
March 'banks. 
Match 'urin. 

Mawm  or  Mawn. 
Mems  or  Mairns. 
Mic'klejohn. 

Mel' wish. 

Meng'ez. 

Meth'uen; 

Mer'rick. 

Moat  (2  syllables), 
g hard. 

O'Ma'ra. 

O’Mur'roo. 

Ony'ons. 

O’Shawn 'issy. 
Osbaldis'ton. 

Po'el. 

Po'-ia. 

Pew. 

Beece. 

Buf'fen. 

Scrim 'jur.  Scotch). 
Strawn  (guttural  in 
Sooter. 

Soother. 

Tredee'gar. 

Erkwart  (quh  guttural 
in  Scotch). 
Waukop. 

Weems. 

Wool 'sly. 


in.  Change  E into  A in  the  first  syllable : — 
Berkeley,  Berkshire,  Bernard,  Bertie- 
Cherwell,  Clerke,  Derby,  Feversham, 
Hertford,  Hervey,  Ker,  Terburgh. 


IV.  Change  0 or  OU  into  U : — 

Blount,  Bompas,  Bromby,  Brorapton, 
Cadogan,  Compton,  Courthope,  Cozens, 
Donoghue,  Donoughmore,  Monck,  Monck- 
ton,  Monro,  Monson,  Montagu,  Montgo- 
mery, Moray,  Ponsonby,  Stoiirton,  Yonge 
(Young). 


V.  Miscellaneons. 


Ayscough 

Bagehot 

Barraclough,  Clougl 

Beaconsfield 

Beresford 

Bellingham 

Bicester 

Blyth 

Calderon 

Chohnondeley 

Cirencester 

Cowper 

Dynevor 

Kekewich 

Knollys 

Foljambe 

Gillett,  Giliott 

Gough 

Lygon 

Myerscough 

O^ess 

Pole-Carew 

Pytchley 

Beay 

Bowton 

Slnine 

St.  John 

Thesiger 

Thynne 

Tyrwhitt 

Wriothesley 


As'kew. 

Bag 'got. 

1 — Cluff. 

Beak  or  Beck. 

3 syllables. 

Beilin  jam. 

Bis'ter. 

Ely. 

Caldron. 

Chum 'ley. 

Sis'ister. 

Cooper. 

Din'nevor. 

Kekwitch. 

Noles. 

Fool'jum. 
g hard. 

Goff. 

liggon. 

Maskew. 

Oo'less, 

Pool-Cary. 

Pite-chley. 

Bay. 

‘ ow  ’ as  in  rowdy. 
Skreen. 

Sin'jun. 

Thes'dger 

Thin. 

Territ. 

Boxly. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS 

IN 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Relatively  to  the  huge  periods  of  time  with  which  geology 
deals,  man’s  appearance  on  the  earth  may  be  said  to  be 
recent ; but  relatively  to  the  ages  measured  by  history  it 
is  of  high  antiquity,  and  must  be  dated  earlier  by  countless 
centuries  than  the  epoch  at  which  the  first  records  were 
composed.  The  geologist  is  accustomed  “ to  draw  a 
cheque  on  the  bank  of  time  ” for  something  between  sixty 
and  three  hundred  millions  of  years  as  being  an  adequate 
allowance  of  time  in  which  the  earth’s  crust  might  assume 
its  present,  condition  ; while  from  the  age  when  rudimentary 
forms  of  life  first  appeared,  he  is  wont  to  distinguish  twelve 
great  “ geological  periods,”  during  which  life,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  complexity. 
The  last  of  these  periods  is  the  Post-Tertiary,  or  Quaternary, 
and  in  its  course  man  first  appears ; the  earher  portion  of 
this  periotl  is  known  as  the  Pleistocene,  and  during  it  were 
deposited  beds  of  drift-gravel  (as  for  instance  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ouse),  in  w’^hich  are  embedded  rude  hatchets  and 
other  implements  of  fiint  which  have  evidently  been 
fashioned  by  human  skill.  Hence  primitive  man  is  called 
palaeolithic,  and  the  time  of  his  existence  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Old  Stone  Age,  during  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  was  subject  to  at  least  two  distinct 
glacial  epochs,  or  ice-ages ; but  some  authorities  on  the 
matter  hold  that  primitive  man  must  have  lived  even 
earlier  than  palaeolithic  man,  but  have  perished  without 
leaving  any  traces  of  his  existence.  At  first  he  seems  to 
have  maintained  himself  by  hunting,  and  to  have  followed 
the  river  valleys  in  his  search  for  new  haunts ; later  he 
began  to  dwell  in  caves,  such  as  those  near  Bordeaux, 
where  are  to  be  found  his  earliest  efforts  towards  the 
“ higher  culture  ” — a rude  drawing  of  a mammoth  elephant 
on  a piece  of  its  own  ivory. 

Gradually  the  “ Cave  Man  ” improved  his  flint  weapons 
(many  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum), 
and  became  more  skilled  in  the  art  of  drawing ; so  we  pass 
to  neolithic  man — man  of  the  New  Stone  Age,  in  which 
his  tools  are  polished  and  more  skilfully  wrought.  He 
learns  to  cultivate  the  soil,  various  species  of  animals  are 
domesticated,  and  working  in  clay  and  wood  is  commenced. 
Then  follows  the  Bronze  Age,  when  flint  is  abandoned  for 
the  newly-discovered  metal,  while  gold  (only  used  for 
ornaments)  begins  to  exercise  its  fascination  over  him ; 
this  was  the  pitch  of  civilization  reached  by  the  Aztecs, 
or  natives  c.f  Peru,  when  they  were  discovered  by  Europeans 
early  in  the  16th  century.  Last  comes  the  Iron  Age,  and 
man  is  laun.>hed  on  the  voyage  of  discovery  and  invention 
which  eventually  is  to  lead  him  to  the  supremacy  over 
nature  such  as  we  enjoy ; he  awakes  to  a fuller  self- 
consciousness,  the  rudiments  of  law  are  to  be  found  in 
tribal  custom,  the  nation,  instead  of  the  clan,  becomes  the 
unit,  society  grows  more  organised  and  more  complex, 
records  of  man’s  progress  become  both  possible  and  worth 
making,  and  the  Age  of  History  has  at  last  dawned — an 
age  which  must  have  been  preceded  by  a considerable 
civilization  such  as  that  manifested  in  the  eraliest 
moniiineRts  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 


Other  considerations  help  us  to  estimate  how  modern 
all  history,  even  the  earliest,  is,  when  compared  with  the 
immense  antiquity  of  man.  Ethnologists  find  in  the 
human  race  five  distinct  famihe.s — the  Caucasiau  (or  white) 
man,  the  Mongolian  (or  Tartar),  the  Negro,  the  Malay, 
and  the  North- American  Indian.  Many,  but  not  ail, 
experts  would  ultimately  trace  these  five  families  to  h 
common  original  stock  ; even  if  this  conjecture  be  un- 
warranted, the  facts  of  the  case  demand  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  years  in  which  the  Caucasian  family  .alone 
might  develop  its  present  variations.  It  has  three  great 
sub-divisions,  which  may  easily  be  understood  from  the 
table  here  given  : — 

Caucasiau 


Ar^an 


European  Asiatic 

I I. 

rGreek  C Persian 

I Latin  ( Hindu 

4 Teutonic 
I Celtic 
^Slavonic 

Now  philology  shows  indisputably  that  all  the  languages 
of  the  Aryan  family  are  derived  from  one  source — an 
original  tongue  to  which  Sanscrit  has  the  closest  re- 
semblance, and  which  was  spoken  in  the  cradle  of  the 
Aryan  race,  the  highlands  of  the  Oxus,  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  A little  refiection  wiU  convince  us  how  many  centuries 
must  elapse  for  the  successive  waves  of  immigration  of  the 
Aryans  into  India  and  Europe  to  spend  their  force,  and  to 
develop  into  such  different  nationalities  with  such  clearly- 
marked  differences  of  language. 

The  table  given  above  may  also  serve  to  remind  us  that 
the  field  of  history  is  not  co-exteusive  with  the  area  occupied 
by  man.  Of  the  five  great  famihes  already  enumerated, 
three  may  be  said  not  to  enter  into  history  at  all — the 
Negro,  t!  3 Malay,  and  the  North- American  Indian  ; for 
their  self-consciousness,  their  feeling  of  the  unity  of  their 
race,  has  not  developed  sufficiently  to  render  history 
possible.  The  fourth  family,  the  Mongohans,  only  touches 
the  skirts  of  history ; for  with  it  society  is  static,  not 
dynamic,  there  is  no  idea  of,  or  capacity  for,  progress  or 
any  sort  of  development ; it  is  only  when  the  Mongol  is 
brought  into  touch  with  Europe  and  the  West  (as,  for 
instance,  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  the  Turks,  or  the 
Japanese  during  the  last  half-century),  that  he  can  occupy 
a page  of  history.  Even  among  the  Caucasians  history 
finds  its  scope  a very  unequal  one;  the  Egyptian  is  as 
uuprogressivs  as  the  Mongol  Chinaman — as  he  was  at  the 
opening  of  history,  so  has  he  remained  ever  since ; the 
Semite — except  for  the  one  incalculable  factor,  the  Jew — 
hg-s  disappeared  from  the  inarch  of  civili?atiop*  though 


Semitic  Egyptian 

I 

/Hebrew 
I Assyrian 
Babylonian 
I Phenician 
^Arabian 
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not  without  a surpassing  inhuence  on  man’s  religious 
development;  the  Hindu  has  proved  no  more  than  a dreamer 
of  dreams ; and  so,  in  the  main,  history  is  occupied  with 
the  European  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  ; for  there  alone 
is  freedom  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  therefore  there  alone 
is  progress — moral,  social,  and  intellectual — possible. 

Thus,  in  barest  outline,  we  commence  this  article  with 
a peep  at  the  early  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia, 
when  first  the  curtain  of  history  is  raised  ; then  enters  the 
Greek  race  with  its  marvellous  endowment  of  intellect 
and  taste ; then  follows  the  inevitable  attack  of  the  East 
upon  the  West — Persia  standing  for  the  might  of  numbers 
and  material  resources,  Greece  for  the  triumph  of  thought 
and  freedom;  next  comes  the  counter-attack  of  West  upon 
East,  when  Alexander’s  short-lived  empire  brings  nations 
together  by  the  bond  of  a common  civilization  and  language; 
meanwhile  Rome  is  rising  in  the  West,  and  preparing  to 
imprint  the  stamp  of  law  and  order  on  all  the  families  of 
men.  Iiresistibly  and  surely  her  empire  grows,  until  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  it  is  coterminous  with 
the  civilized  worlds — in  history,  all  roads  lead  to  (or  from) 


Rome ; but  in  her  power  are  the  seeds  of  a decay,  which 
Christianity  cannot  prevent  but  only  retard  ; her  supremacy 
is  seen  to  be  hostile  to  the  best  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  her  degenerate  might  breaks  under  the 
onslaught  of  the  young  and  vigorous  races  from  the  north. 
There  foUow  three  centuries  of  confusion,  when  Rome, 
through  its  Church,  asserts  an  empire  over  men’s  minds 
such  as  it  had  formerly  wielded  tlmough  its  State ; then 
arises  Charlemagne  (800  a.d.),  standing  at  the  turning- 
point  in  Europe’s  history  between  the  so-called  Dark 
Ages  (6th  to  8th  centuries)  and  the  Middle  Ages  (9th  to 
15th  centuries),  though  often  the  Middle  Ages  denote  the 
millennium  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  that  of 
the  Eastern  (476-1453  a.d.),  and  often  the  Dark  Ages  are 
taken  to  cover  the  first  six  of  these  centuries  instead  of 
only  the  first  three.  Then  follows  the  great  upheaval  of 
the  Reformation  or  Renaissance ; and  thus  at  last,  after 
the  struggles  of  aU  the  ages,  there  emerges  to  our  view  the 
Modern  Europe,  whose  existence  a,nd  whose  permanence 
we  often  so  lightly  take  for  granted. 


I.— THE  EARLY  EMPIRES  IN 

(TO  7^ 

EGYPT. 

The  Old  Empire.  To  the  year  3000  B.C. 

Consisting  of  dynasties  1-10,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Egyptian  priest,  Manetho  (who  lived  about  290  n.C.). 

B.O. 

4450.  Menes,  the  builder  of  the  early  capital,  Memphis  (near 
modern  Cairo),  in  Lower  or  Northern  Egypt. 

3800.  The  Fourth  Dynasty  commenced.  The  Pyramids 
built  by  successive  kings,  Cheops  (Khufu),  OU  phren, 
and  Menkaures  (Mycerinus). 

The  Middle  Empire.  From  3000  to  2200  B.C. 

Consisting  of  Dynasties  11-13,  when  Thebes  (No,  or  No- Ammon, 
Jer.  xlvi.  25)  in  Upper  or  Southern  Egypt  became 
capital. 

The  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings.  Prom  2200  to  1600  B.c. 

Consisting  of  Dynasties  14-17.  Hobably  Mongolian  invaders, 
Tartar  nomads,  Chatti  (Old  Testament  Hittites). 
Their  capital  was  Zoan,  which  contained  monuments 
by  Apepi  (c.  1750),  Joseph’s  Pharaoh,  who  welcomed 
the  Israelites  to  Goshen. 

The  New  Empire.  From  1600  to  525  B.O. 

Consisting  of  Dynasties  18-26.  The  Hyksos  were  expelled, 
probably  by  the  aid  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Thebes 
again  became  the  capital. 

B.C. 

1533.  Thothmes  iH.,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  subdued 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  He  erected  an  obelisk  at  On 
(Heliopolis),  erroneously  called  Cleopatra’s  Needle, 
which  was  brought  to  England  and  set  up  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  in  1878. 

1324.  Ramses  II.,  or  Sesostris,  “ tlie  Grea,t,”  beautifies  Thebes, 
builds  Pithon,  and  oppresses  the  Hebrews. 

1258.  Meneptah,  or  Merenptah,  usually  identified  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus ; but  some  would  suggest 
Ramses  III.  (1230-1204). 

940.  Shishak  1.,  of  the  22nd  Dynasty,  the  friend  of  Israel 
and  foe  to  Judah  (1  Kings  xiv.). 

From  this  point  the  Old  Testament  records  are  accepted 
as  being  historical,  even  by  the  most  advanced  critics. 
On  Solomon’s  death  (933),  the  Disruption  of  his  kingdom 
occurred,  Jeroboam  ruling  over  Israel  (of  Which  Samaria 
soon  became  the  capital),  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon’s 
son,  ruling  over  Judah  in  Jerusalem. 

860.  Shishak  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  Phcsnician  colony  of 
Carthage  was  founded. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  TIi 

The  Greeks  knew  themselves  as  Hellenes,  and  their  land 
as  Hellas  ; but  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  have  re- 
vealed a pre-Hellenic  civilisation  which  centred  round 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns  and  flourished  some  thirteen  or  mote 
centuries  mb.,  arid  whose  elements  were  derived  from 
Egypt,  Pheiiicia,  and  Crete.  The  legend  •of  the  Argonauts 
tells  of  Greek  eiplbration  of  the.  Euxine,  tmiier  the  guise 
of  Jason’s  expedition  to  Colchis  to  gain  the  Golden  Fleepe. 


EGYPT  AND  WESTERN  ASIA. 

) B.C.) 

ASiA. 

The  Aceadian-Summerian  Kingdoms.  To  the  year  2239  b.c. 

B.c. 

6000.  Temple  of  Be!  founded  at  Nippur. 

3800.  Sareon  I.  His  capital  was  at  Sippar  (Sepharvaim, 
2 Kings  xvii.  24),  whm'e  was  a library  of  inscribed 
tablets  and  cylinders.  Accad  fllighlan.’:)  was  a Mon- 
golian kingdom,  Shumar  (Shiaar,  Gen.  x.  10)  was 
probably  Semitic. 

The  Early  Babylonian  Emphe.  From  2239  to  1786  B.c. 

B.c. 

2239.  Khammurabi  or  Hammurabi  (Amraphel,  Gen.  xiv.  1), 
founds  a Semitic  Babylonian  dynasty  in  the  Euphrates 
valley.  His  Code  of  Laws  ha«  recently  been  discovered 
and  translated,  and  presents  remarkable  parallels  to 
much  of  the  legislation  in  the  Pentateuch. 

Tlte  Kasshite  Dy3.asty.  From  1786  to  1210  B.O. 

This  was  probably  a warlike  dynasty  dwelling  in  the  Zagros 
Mountains  (descended  from  the  Cush  of  Gen.  .x."  8). 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  Semitic  A333Tian9 
began  to  settle  in  North  Mesopotamia. 

B.C. 

1392.  Burnabnriash  11..  contemporary  u-ith  Amenhotep  PV. 
of  Egypt — the  period  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  corres- 
pondence and  tablets. 

1353.  Kazimaruttash,  identified  by  some  with  Nimrod 
(Gen.  X.  8). 

The  Hittite  sovereignty  in  North  Syria,  which  prevailed 
from  1600  to  700  B.c.,  was  now  at  its  heiclit ; its  capitals 
were  Kadesh  on  tlie  Orontes.  and  Carchemisb  on  the 
Euphrates. 

1324.  Shalmaneser  I.,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Assyria. 

The  Assyrian  Empire.  From  1210  to  625  b.c. 

The  warlike  and  cruel  Assyrians  gradually  subdued  the  B.aby- 
lonians  in  the  south,  and  the  Hittites  io  tlje  north-\ve.st.. 
Thefr  capital  was  first  at  Assur,  and  later  at  Nineveh. 

B.O. 

1023.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  eonsolidatos  the  kingdom  and  extends 
it  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

[Saul  becomes  king  of  Israel.] 

[1000.  David  succeeds  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  and  dies  in  960.] 

883.  Assurnafrirpal  III.  revives  Assyria’.s  greatness,  vfhicb 
had  suffered  from  the  growth  of  Syi'ia. 

860.  Shalmaneser  IL,  whoso  “Black  Obelisk’’  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

[845.  Snccessful  rebellion  of  ile.sha,  king  of  Moab,  against 
Israel ; recorded  on  the  “ Moabite  Stone.’’] 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Tho  traditional  date  of  the  siege  of  Troy  is  1184  b.o. — an 
anticipation,  not  altogether  unhistorical,  of  the  struggle  to 
take  place  between  Europe  and  Asia  some  seven  centuries 
later.  In  1104  b.o.  is  dated  the  “ Return  of  theHeraclid.ae’’ 
or  descendants  of  Hercules  to  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea) — 
a poetical  clothing  for  the  foot  that  Dorian  invaders  from 
Th8s.saly  came  southwa^s,  and  dispossessed  tlie  native 
Achaeans,  who  in  turn'  drove  out  many  Ionian  tribes 
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THE  WOULD  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 


These  changes  led  to  the  A^e  of  Golonisation,  during 
which  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  fringed  with  Greek 
settlements — ^olian,  Ionian,  Dorian.  Still  later,  Greek 
colonies  grew  up  along  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy  (called  Magna 
Graecia),  and  including  Massilia  (Marseilles)  and  Gyrene 
(in  North  Africa),  both  of  which  were  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century  b.c.  Thus  the  Greeks  became 
the  rivals  of  the  Phenicians,  who  ten  or  eleven  centuries 


B.o.  had  planted  colonies  at  Tartessus  (Old  Testament 
Tarshish)  on  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  and  at 
Utica,  while  later  they  had  numerous  colonies  along  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  especially  in  Sicily.  Thus  in 
historic  times  HeUas  or  Greece  denotes  all  the  lands  where 
the  Greeks  were  predominant — the  southern  part  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  (Macedonia,  except  colonies  along  its 
coast,  was  only  recognised  as  Greek  in  later  days),  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  Italy,  and  Sicily. 


II.— APPROACH  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST. 

(776  B.C.— 610  B.C.) 


GREECE. 

The  Age  of  Greek  Colonization. 

B.O. 

776.  Lyairgus,  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  institutes  the  Ol3mipic 
Games,  which  were  held  every  four  years  and  were  open 
to  all  Greeks.  This  year  of  the  first  Olympiad  is  the  era 
for  Greek  chronology. 

[763.  Traditional  date  for  the  foundation  of  Rome — the 
year  A.U.O.  1.1 

743.  The  First  Messenian  War,  in  which  Sparta  asserts  her 
supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesus  against  her  neighbours 
of  Messene. 

686.  Second  Messenian  War,  when  Spartans  are  spmxed  on 
to  victory  by  the  lays  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  lame  schoolmaster 
from  Athens. 

664.  Sea-fighb  between  Corinth  and  her  colony  Corcyra 
(Corfu),  the  earliest  naval  engagement  recorded  in  history. 
Th©  Age  oi  the  Thants. 

The  Greek  tyrants  were  despotic  rulers,  who  seized  the  power 
during  the  course  of  the  struggles  between  the  rival 
factions  of  aristocracy  and  democracy ; otherwise  the 
unfavourable  implication  of  the  term  tyranny  is  modern. 
Mostly  the  Greek  tyrants  consolidated  the  power  of  their 
States,  and  extended  a beneficent  patronage  to  art  and 
letters.  , 

B.O. 

624.  Severe  legislation  of  Draco  at  Athens — an  attempt  to 
crush  the  growing  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Athenians. 

612,  Cylon  aims  at  the  tyraimy  at  Athens,  and  is  sacrilegiously 
slain  by  Megacles,  of  the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.- 

694.  Solon's  legislative  reforms  at  Athens. 

686.  Death  of  Periander,  who  for  40  years  had  been  tyrant 
of  Corinth. 

660.  Pisistratus  becomes  tyrant  at  Athens,  and  makes  an 
authoritative  collection  of  the  poems  of  Homer. 

627.  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  sons  of  Pisistratus,  succeed  to 
the  tyranny  at  Athens. 

622.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  patron  of  the  poet 
Anacreon,  is  killed  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  satrap  of 
Sardis. 

514.  Conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristoglton,  who  assassi- 
nate the  tyrant  Hipparchus  at  Athens. 

610.  The  tyrant  Hippias  expelled  from  Athens.  He  takes 
refuge  at  the  Court  of  Darias,  whom  he  assists  in  the 
expedition  of  490. 

Democracy  is  restored  at  Athens.  Clisthenes,  one  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae,  introduces  his  constitutional  reforms. 


ASIA. 

The  Assyrian  Empire  (cont.). 

B.o. 

747.  Tiglath-Pileser  in.  (2  Kings  xv.  19). 

727.  Shalmaneser  PV.  (2  Kings  xvii.  3). 

722.  Sargon  EE.,  Tartan  or  commander-in-chief,  usurps  the 
throne,  conquers  S3rria  and  Arabia,  defeats  Egypt  and 
the  Hittites,  and  ends  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose 
inhabitants  are  deported  (2  Kings  xvii.  6).  He  alse 
reduces  to  submission  his  vassal,  Merodach  Baladan, 
king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xxxix). 

705.  Sennacherib  conquers  Phenicia  and  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xviii.,  xix.),  and  rases  Babylon  to  the  ground. 

681.  Bsarhaddon  rebuilds  Babylon  and  takes  it  for  his  capital. 

668.  Assurbanipal  (Byron’s  Sardanapalns)  founds  library  at 
Nineveh,  takes  Tyre,  conquers  Egypt,  and  takes  Thebes. 

626.  Saracus,  the  last  Assyrian  king. 

The  Later  Babylonian  Empire.  Prom  625  to  538  b.g. 

B.c. 

625.  Nabopola.ssar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  vassal  to  As-syria, 
renounces  his  allegiance,  and  with  the  aid  of  Cyaxares, 
the  Mede,  takes  Nineveh,  rases  it  to  the  ground  (see  the 
book  of  Nahum  in  Old  Testament),  and  ends  the  h^yrian 
Empire. 

604.  Nebuchadrezzar  11.  (2  Kings  xxiv.),  son  of  Nabopolassar, 
ascends  the  throne. 

597.  First  captivity  of  the  Jews  with  their  king,  Jehoiachin. 

686.  After  a thi’ee  years’  siege,  Nebuchadrezzar  takes  Jera- 
salem,  and  deports  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  to  Babylon. 
End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

661.  Evil-merodach  succeeds  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  befriends 
Jehoiachin. 

555.  Nabonidus,  last  king  of  Babylon,  of  which  city  probably 
his  son,  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.),  was  governor. 

538.  Nabonidus  is  defeated  by  Cyrus  the  Persian  at  Borsippa, 
and  Babylonia  becomes  part  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  Persian  Empire.  Prom  538  to  331  b.c. 

538.  Cyrus  enters  Babylon,  and  issues  an  edict  permitting  the 
Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land. 

529.  Oambyses  succeeds  Cyrus,  and  conquers  Egypt,  whither 
he  is  accompanied  by  Croesus  of  Lydia. 

521.  Darius  becomes  king,  restores  Zoroastrianism,  and 
organises  the  empire  under  20  satraps  or  viceroys. 

516.  Temple  at  Jerusalem  rebuilt  (Ezra  v.,  vi.). 

Siege  of  Babylon,  which  had  rebelled,  is  ended  by  the 
stratagem  of  Zopyrus. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


1.  Rise  o!  the  Median  Power  (709-668  b.o.).  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  Medes  from  the  east  of  the  Caspian 
settled  in  Persia  under  Deiopes  in  709,  made  Ecbatana 
their  capital,  and  soon  became  formidable  rivals  to  the 
Assyrians.  Gyaxar-es,  who  helped  Nabonidus  to  take 
Nineveh,  came  to  the  throne  in  633.  The  last  Median 
monarch  was  Astyages  (694-668  B.o.). 

2.  Rise  o!  the  Persian  Power  (700-638  b.c.).  The 
dynasty  of  the  Achaemenidae  began  to  rule  about  700. 
In  668  Gyrus  the  Elder  (or  the  Great)  overthrew  Astycges 
the  Mede  ; in  646  he  took  Sardis  with  its  king  Croesus,  and 
BO  ended  the  Lydian  kingdom,  which  had  been  predominant 
in  Asia  Minor  from  the  time  of  Gyges  (716-678).  When 
Gyrus  became  master  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  in  638, 
his  dominions  extended  from  India  to  the  Aegean,  and  so 
for  the  first  time  East  and  West  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  one  another. 

8.  Summary  ol  the  subsequent  History  o!  Egypt. 
During  the  period  from  776  to  610  b.c.,  few  important 
events  occurred  in  Egyptian  history.  In  625  Necho  II.,  of 


the  26th  dynasty,  defeated  Josiah  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings 
xxiii.),  but  in  612  he  was  defeated  by  the  Babylonians  at 
Garchemish ; he  greatly  developed  the  naval  power  and 
commerce  of  Egypt,  and  during  his  reign  the  Phenicians 
circumnavigated  Africa.  He  was  succeeded  in  696  by 
Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Jeremiah  xUv.  30,  and 
ally  of  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  against  Babylon. 
The  last  king  of  the  26th  dynasty,  Amasis  by  name,  came 
to  the  throne  in  670,  and  after  a long,  reign,  in  which  he 
greatly  developed  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  was  utterly 
overthrown  by  Gamhyses  at  Pelusium  in  626.  Thus 
Eg3^t  became  a Persian  Satrapy  (626-332),  but  threw  off 
the  Persian  yoke  in  414,  and  remained  independent  till 
it  was  again  subdued  by  the  Persians  about  the  year  360. 
In  332  .Mexander  the  (ireat  turned  aside  from  completing 
the  conquest  of  Persia  in  order  to  leave  no  foes  in  his  rear  ; 
he  easily  subdued  Egypt,  which  thus  was  part  of  Alexander’s 
Empire  from  332  to  323.  The  great  conqueror  at  this  time 
founded  the  city  of  Alexandria,  but  on  his  death  his  empire 
fell  to  pieces  j there  were  numerous  quarrels  among  tfios^ 
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who  claimed  to  be  his  Diadochi  or  auccesaorsi  of  whom  the 
most . important  were  Seleucus  who  gained  Syria,  and 
Ptolemy  who  took  Egypt.  Under  the  Ptolemies  (323- 
30  B.o.)  Egypt  flourished  greatly.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
I.,  Soter,  the  mathematician  Euclid  lived ; Ptolemy  II., 
Philadelphus,  (283-247)  enriched  the  library  of  Alexandria, 
and  under  him  the  Septuagint  (LXX.)  or  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  is  said  to  have  been 
commenced,  especially  for  the  use  of  the  large  Jewish 
colony  in  Alexandria.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  V., 
Epiphanes,  (205-181)  the  power  of  Egypt  declined,  and 
Palestine  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae 
of  Syria ; the  famous  “ Rosetta  Stone,”  which  was 
discovered  by  an  officer  of  Napoleon’s  in  1799,  contains 


the  coronation  decree  of  this  monarch ; its  inscription 
is  threefold — in  hieroglyphics,  demotic  (or  popular) 
characters,  and  Greek — and  thus  it  has  furnished  us 
with  a key  wherewith  to  decipher  Egypt’s  monumental 
records ; the  stone  itself  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  last  of  the  Ptolemies  was  Cleopatra,  who  ruled 
jointly  with  her  brothers  Ptolemy  XII.  (51-47)  and 
Ptolemy  XIII.  (47-43),  and  then,  by  the  favour  of  Antony, 
solely  until  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  e.c.).  Egypt  then 
became  a Roman  Province,  specially  under  the  emperor’s 
supervision  because  it  was  the  granary  of  Rome.  Rnally, 
about  640  a.d.,  it  became  a prey  to  the  Muhammadans, 
with  whose  fortunes  it  has  ever  since  been  associated. 


III.— THE  TWO  GREAT  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  VIEST. 


(510  B.C. 

GREECE. 

The  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 

B.o. 

[509.  Traditional  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and 
foundation  of  the  Bepublic  at  Borne]. 

492.  The  First  Persian  Expedition,  under  Mardonius,  comes 
to  grief  off  Mount  Athos,  in  Thrace. 

490.  The  Second  Persian  Expedition,  which  crosses  the 
.fflgean,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  is  utterly  over- 
thrown at  Marathon,  near  Athens,  thanks  to  Miltiades. 

4S0.  The  Third  Persian  Expedition,  under  Xerxes  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  from  one  to  two  and  a half  million  men ; 
heroic  but  vain  resistance  of  Leonidas  and  his  300 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae  ; Athens  evacuated,  and  taken 
by  the  Persians ; utter  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis, 
due  to  Themistocles  ; Xerxes  returns  to  Asia. 

479.  Mardonius,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  command  of  the 
Persians,  is  routed  at  Platea  by  the  Greeks  under  Pau- 
sanias  and  Aristides  ; on  the  same  day  the  Persian  fleet 
is  destroyed  at  Mycale,  near  Ephesus. 

The  Rise  of  the  Athenian  Supremacy. 

B.o. 

478.  Tire  Confederacy  of  Delos,,  a naval  league  of  the  Greek 
states  to  repel  Persian  aggressions,  formed  under 
Aristides.  Its  resources  were  soon  applied  by  Athens 
to  enable  her  to  gain  an  empire  over  her  allies. 

467.  Death  of  Hiero  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

46G.  Cimon  the  Athenian  routs  the  Persians  by  land  and  sea 
at  the  Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia. 

4G1.  The  treasury  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  transferred 
to  Athens. 

45G.  Athenian  victory  at  OEnophyta,  and  conquest  of  Bceotia. 

447.  Athenian  defeat  at  Chaeronea.  Boeotia  throws  ofi;  the 
Athenian  yoke. 

431.  Athens  espouses  the  cause  of  Corcyra  in  her  quarrel  with 
Corinth.  This  is  the  pretext  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponn^ian  War.  Pericles  is  now  supreme  at  Athens, 
where  has  set  in  the  Golden  Age  of  art  and  literature. 

The  Peloponnesian  W ar. 

This  war  lasted  from  431  to  404.  Athens  with  her  allies,  or 
rather  subjects,  in  the  .^gean  was  pitted  against  most  of 
the  Greek  states  on  the  mainland,  including  all  the 
Peloponnesus  (except  Argos  and  Achaia)  with  Boeotia, 
Megara,  etc.,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta. 

Athens’  ultimate  downfall  was  caused  by  (1)  the  death  of  her 
leading  statesman,  Pericles,  in  429,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  plague ; (2)  the  treachery  of  Alcibiades ; (3)  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  Syracuse,  415-413  ; (4)  internal 
dissensions  between  democratical  and  oligarchical 
factions ; (5)  intrigues  with  Pereia,  notably  with  C3UUS 
the  Younger,  chiefly  by  Sparta  and  the  disappointed 
Athenian  Alcibiades  ; and  (6)  Athenian  refusals  down  to 
the  last  to  make  peace  on  advantageous  terms. 

B.O. 

404.  After  the  capture  of  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  at  .Egos- 
potami,  near  the  Hellespont,  by  the  Spartan  admiral 
Lysander,  Athens  is  taken  and  has  to  submit  to  a 
humiliating  peace  which  closes  the  w'ar,  but  utterly  ruins 
her  power. 

The  Spartan  Supremacy. 

This  is  soon  fovmd  intolerable,  and  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Thebes  ally  against  Sparta  under  Agesilaus. 

B.C. 

394.  The  allies  Icse  the  battles  of  Corinth  and  Coronea  on  land, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  Spartan  fleet  is  destroyed  ofi 
Cnidus. 


323  B.C.) 

ASiA. 

The  Persian  Empire  (cont.). 

B.C. 

510.  Darius  invades  Scythia  (south  Bussia)  with  small  success. 
The  retreat  of  his  army  w'ould  have  been  utterly  cut  off, 
if  the  Ionian  Greeks  left  to  guard  his  bridge  over  the 
Danube  had  not  listened  to  the  advice  of  Histiaeus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  rather  than  to  the  Athenian  Miltiades. 

508,  Q^ace  and  Macedonia  are  subdued  by  the  Persians. 

501.  The  Ionian  Bevolt  (of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor)  com- 
mences a war  between  Persia  and  Greece  which  lasted 
intermittently  till  449. 

500.  The  lonians,  helped  by  the  Athenians,  bum  Sardis. 

495.  Defeat  of  the  Ionian  fleet  at  Lade. 

494.  Miletus  is  taken  by  the  Persians.  End  of  the  Ionian 
Bevolt. 

485.  Xerxes  (Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther)  succeeds  Darius 
and  puts  down  a revolt  in  Egypt. 

465.  Artaxerxes  I.,  Longimanus,  succeeds  Xerxes. 

458.  Second  return  of  the  Jews  under  Ezra  the  Priest  (Ezra 
vii.,  viii.). 

455,  Destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  helping 
the  rebellion  of  Inarus  in  Egypt  against  Persia. 

449.  Peace  finally  concluded  between  Persia  and  Greece. 

445.  Nehemiah’s  visit  to  .lerasalem  (Xeh.  ii.). 

[Causes  op  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (l)  Excessive 
jealousy  of  Greek  states  towards  each  other.  (2)  Misuse 
by  Athens  of  her  position  as  leader  of  the  Greek  Con- 
federacy. (3)  Internal  dissensions  among  Greek  states, 
and  specially  intrigues  of  democracy  and  oligarchy — 
Athens  being  the  champion  of  the  former,  Sparta  of  the 
latter.  (4)  Exaggerated  love  of  freedom  amoi^  the 
Greeks,  which  forbade  their  ever  founding  an  Empire, 

B.O.  or  presenting  a united  front  against  a foreign  foe.] 

405.  Artaxerxes  II.,  Mnemon,  comes  to  the  Persian  throne — 
the  fourth  king  after  Artaxerxes  I. 

401.  His  younger  brother,  Gyrus,  satrap  of  Asia,  rebels,  and 
gets  together  a force  of  10,000  Greeks,  the  Peloponnesian 
War  having  left  the  Greeks  so  disunited  that  they  were 
ready  to  take  service  as  mercenaries  under  any  general 
who  could  pay  them.  He  sets  out  from  Sardis,  crosses 
the  Euphrates,  and  wins  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  near 
Babylon,  but  is  slain  in  the  fight.  The  subsequent 
retreat  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  to  the  Black  Sea  is 
told  by  its  leader,  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis. 

[Comparison  op  East  and  West.  The  Persian  empire 
was  an  example  of  absolute  autocracy ; its  king  was  an 
irresponsible  daspot,  who  developed  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  races  of  his  empire,  but  demanded  from  his 
subjects  unquestioning  submission ; it  was  conscious  of 
no  idea  of  freedom,  and  so  contained  no  possibility  of 
development;  its  unity  was  merely  mechanical,  not 
organic ; its  subjects  were  not  bettered,  even  in  a single 
point,  by  belonging  to  such  an  empire.  But  the  Greeks 
were  free,  alike  in  thought  and  government;  indeed 
their  love  of  freedom,  unbalanced  by  other  considera- 
tions, eventually  proved  their  undoing.  With  the 
utmost  freedom  they  interrogated  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  conventions  of  human  society ; thus 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  the  world’s  philosophy,  and 
were  pre-eminent  in  ethics,  politics,  logic,  history,  poetry, 
sculpture,  and  painting ; they  stood  for  “ life'a  best 
against  its  bulk,”  for  quality  against  quantity;  “but 
they  realised  too  late,  as  in  the  Federal  Unions  of  the 
Achaean  and  .astolian  Leagues,  that  " unity  is  strength.” 

3 a 
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g Q GREECE  {continued.) 

887.  The  war  end;?  with  the  dissrracefiil  Peace  of  Antalcidas, 
which  recosnizes  Persia  as  the  arbiter  of  Greek  fortunes, 
and  hands  over  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  her  suzerainty. 

g The  Theban  Supremacy. 

371.  Thebes  now  replaces  Sparta,  whose  selfishness  and 
narrow  spirit  had  alienated  the  other  Greeks.  The 
leading  Thebans  are  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  the 
former  inflicting  a crushing  defeat  on  Sparta  at  Leuctra. 

369.  Messenia  throws  off  her  subjection  to  Sparta,  which  had 
lasted  since  723.  Megalopolis  founded  as  a rival  to 
Sparta. 

367.  Death  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

862.  Epaminondas  invades  the  Peloponnesus  a second  time, 
and  utterly  defeats  Sparta  at  Mantinea,  but  is  killed  in 
the  battle. 

The  Macedonian  Supremacy. 

869.  Philip,who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  under  Epaminondas, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  To  vindicate  his 
claim  to  Greek  citizenship  he  avenges  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  against  the  Phocians. 

Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  repeatedly  but  in 
vain  warns  his  countrymen  against  Philip’s  ambitious 
schemes. 

843.  Timoleon  of  Corinth  expels  Dionysius  the  Younger  from 
Syracuse. 

B38.  The  utter  defeat  of  Thebes  and  Athens  at  Chaeronea  by 
Philip  ends  all  hopes  of  the  Greeks  maintaining  their 
independence. 

336.  Assassination  of  Philip.  The  Greeks  make  a virtue  of 
necessity  and  appoint  his  son  Alexander,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  to  be  commander-in-chief  against  the  Persians. 


ASIA  {continued). 

B.O. 

336.  Darius  III.,  Codoraannua,  the  third  monarch  after 
Artaxerxps  Tl.,  becomes  king.  Probably  is  the  “ Darius 
the  Persian”  of  Eeh.  xii.  22, 

334.  Alexander  invades  Asia,  and  wins  his  first  great  battle 
at  th^*  Granicus  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor. 

333.  Darius  is  utterly  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Issus,  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia  Minor. 

332.  Alexander  turns  from  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  takes 
Tyre  after  a seven  montlis’  siege  ; then  Gaza  falls  ; 
Egyiit  is  .-'ubdued  and  Alexandria  founded. 

331.  Alexander  resumes  his  war  with  Persia,  and  crashes 
Darius  at  tiie  battle  of  Gaugamela  or  Arbela.  The 
Persian  empire  now  forms  part  of  Alexander’s  dominions, 

330.  Darius  L«  murdered  by  his  satrap,  Ressas. 

After  entering  Babylon,  Alexander  crosses  the  Orus 
and  campaigns  in  India ; then  he  returns  down  the  Indus 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  so  back  to 
Babylon. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon  while  planning  a campaign 
in  Arabia. 

Alexander’.s  empire  caused  Greek  language  and  civilization  to 
penetrate  the  East  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the  more 
permanent  dominion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (The 
Saracen  conquests  in  the  Middle  Agea  caused  the  tide 
of  influence  to  (low  in  tlie  reverse  direction — from  R.a.st 
to  West),  Alexander  specially  encouraged  coininercc, 
and  the  intermarriage  of  Greeks  and  Orientals,  while  he 
rc.3pected  local  religions  and  customs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


1.  Early  History  oi  Rome.  The  traditional  dates  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome  (763)  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  (609)  have  been  named.  The  narrative  of  Livy 
for  the  next  century  and  a half  cannot  be  accepted  as 
historical ; but  it  seems  clear  that  the  city-state  of  Romo 
was  several  times  on  the  brink  of  extinction  at  the  hands 
of  her  neighbours  in  Italy,  and  specially  of  the  Gauls,  who 
won  a signal  victory  at  the  Allia  in  390.  Roman  history 
commences  with  her  struggles  with  the  neighbouring 
Samnites,  in  which  she  laid  the  foundation  for  her  conquest 
^f  Italy.  The  First  Samnite  War  began  in  343 ; the  Latin 
War  of  340  was  successfully  terminated  by  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Decius.  The  Second  Samnite  War  opened  with  a crush- 
ing defeat  for  Rome  at  the  Caudine  Forks  (321),  but  the 
tide  of  fortune  was  turned  by  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 

2.  Summary  of  the  subsequent  History  of  Persia.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  in  323,  Persia  passed  under  the 
Bway  of  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria,  In  260,  Arsaces,  a Parthian 
prince,  rebelled  against  the  Seleucid  king  Antiochus  II.  ; 
gradually  this  Parthian  (Mongol)  dynasty  acquired  the 
power  over  Persia,  and  the  Arsacidae  ruled  from  164  b.c. 
to  226  A.D.  In  the  former  year  the  Seleucid  sovereignty 
was  entirely  thrown  off,  and  subsequently  the  Parthians 
became  the  dreaded  foes  of  the  Roman  empire  on  its 


eastern  border.  Their  capit.gl  was  at  Ctesiphon,  near 
Baghdad.  In  63  b.c.  the  Parthians  destroyed  the  forces 
of  Crassus  at  Carrhae  (the  Old  Testament  Haran),  but  they 
suffered  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Antony’s  legate, 
Ventidius,  in  39.  In  1 17a.d.  the  emperor  Hadrian  definitely 
relinquished  Mesopotamia  to  them.  Theold  Persian  dynasty 
of  the  Achaemenidae  was  restored  by  the  Sassanidae,  who 
ruled  from  226  to  661  a.d.  In  226  the  Sassanid  Babegan 
revolted  from  the  last  Arsacid  monarch  Artabanus,  and 
restored  the  Zoroastrian  reUgion.  Sapor  1.  (240-273)  kept 
the  Roman  emperor  Valerian  in  prison  from  258  till  his 
death  in  265,  but  his  further  progress  was  checked  by 
Odenathus,  who  maintained  an  independent  kingdom  at 
Palmyra  (the  Old  Testament  Tadmor),  near  Damascus. 
Sapor  11.  (310-381)  persecuted  the  Christians  severely,  and 
withstood  the  emperors  Julian  and  Jovian.  In  630 
Chosroes  I.  successfully  resisted  the  emperor  Justinian  and 
his  general  Behsarius.  In  680  Chosroes  II,  subdued  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  threatened  Constantinople,  but 
was  driven  back  by  the  emperor  Heraclius.  Finally,  in 
651,  the  Muhammadans  conquered  Persia,  when  Kaleb, 
general  of  the  Caliph  Abu-Bekr,  slew  the  last  Sassanid 
monarch  Isdigerd  or  Yesdigerd  III.  ; the  few  Zoroastrians 
left  in  the  land  were  the  forefathers  of  the  modern 
Parsees. 


IV.— TO  THE  ABSORPTION  OF  GREECE  BY  ROME. 


(323  B.C. 

GREECE. 

The  death  of  Alexander  left  no  one  capable  of  keeping  his 
empire  together.  After  years  of  bloodshed  among  his 
generals,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (301), 
the  Ptolemies  took  Egypt,  and  Syria  with  Western  Asia 
passed  to  the  Seleucidae.  Seleucus  was  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  which  was  the  name  of  most  of  the  kings  of 
the  line,  as  well  as  of  the  new  capital,  Amtioch,  on  the 
Orontes. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  grandson  of  one  of  Alexander’s  generals, 
becomes  king  of  Macedonia  in  283.  In  280  the  Gauls 
invade  Greece,  and  some  settle  in  Asia  Minor  (whence 
the  name  Galatia),  In  spite  of  the  attacks  of  Pjorhus 
of  Epirus  (274-272),  Antigonas  retains  the  power  m 
Macedonia  till  his  death  in  239,  and  subdues  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  establishes  tyrants  in  all  the  large  cities. 
Demetrius  II.  succeeded  in  239,  Antigonus  Dospn  in 
229,  and  Philip  in  220. 


146  B.C.) 

ROME. 

Rome  subjugates  the  Peninsula  of  Italy. 

B.O. 

295.  Tlie  'Third  Samnite  War  witnesses  a great  Roman  victory 
at  Sentinum,  and  the  disgraceful  execution  of  t'^e  captive 
Samnite  general  Pontius. 

281.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  crosses  over  to  Itai^  to  help 
Tarentum  against  Rome.  He  wins  great  victories  at 
Heraclea  and  Asculum  ; after  two  years’  stay  m Sicily 
he  is  defeated  at  Beneventum,  and  returning  to  Greece  is 
slain  in  an  attack  on  Argos. 

273.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  concludes  a treaty 
with  Rome. 

Rome  obtains  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 

B.c. 

204.  The  First  Punic  War  breaks  out.  Aryan  Rome  on  the 
north  of  the  Mediterranean  challenges  Semitic  Carthage 
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GREECE  (continued). 

Meanwhile,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  the 
Achaean  League  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  (except 
Spartak  was  preserving  some  vestiges  of  Greek  freedom. 
A similar  confederacy  was  the  .^tolian  League  of  the 
Greek  states  north  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  south  of 
Macedonia  proper. 

The  Macedonian  Philip  V.  concluded  a treaty  hostile  to  Rome 
with  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  in  216  ; but  Philopcemen, 
“ the  last  of  the  Greeks,”  was  engaged  in  stimulating  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Achaean  League,  which  supported  the 
Roman  Consul  Plamininus  against  Philip.  The  latter 
was  overthrown  at  Cynoscephalae  in  197  (the  end  of 
Rome’s  Second  Macedonian  War),  and  next  year  Rome 
declared  Greece  free  (i.e.  from  Macedonian  supremacy). 

The  .ffitolian  League  then  procured  the  help  of  Antiochirs  ill., 
‘‘  the  Great,”  of  Syria,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
at  Thermopylae  (191),  and  the  League  was  subjected 
to  Rome. 

Perseus  succeeded  Philip  V.  in  179  ; soon  the  Third  Macedonian 
War  broke  out  with  Rome,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Perseus  by  the  consul  L.  .Smilius  Paullus, 
at  Pydna  (168).  Macedonia  was  formed  into  a Roman 
province  in  14.7. 

[Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  of  Syria,  desecrated  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  in  168 ; then  followed  the  Maccabean  revolt 
and  kingdom,  which  lasted  in  Palestine  till  63  B.C.] 

The  traditional  jealousies  among  Greek  states  caused 
Sparta  to  appeal  to  Rome  against  Corinth  and  the 
members  of  the  Achaean  League  ; the  latter,  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  Polybius  the  historian,  gave  Rome  a 
pretext  for  attacking  the  Peloponnesus.  The  consul 
L.  Mummius  sacked  Corinth  (146),  and  all  Greece  south 
of  Epirus  and  Macedonia  was  formed  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Achaia. 


Greek  literature  and  Art.  The  Homeric  poems,  the 
Hiad  and  the  Odyssey,  were  produced  about  the  9th  century 
B.O.  Hesiod  was  born  in  Bceotia  about  735.  In  lyric  poetry 
Sappho  and  Alcaeus  came  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  while 
Pindar  was  a century  later.  Then  follow  the  dramatists, 
.2Eschylus  (525-456),  Sophocles  (495-406),  Euripides  (480-406), 
and  Aristophanes  (444-380),  while  Menander,  the  poet  of  the 
“ New  Comedy,”  lived  from  342  to  291.  In  History,  which 
the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  treat  scientifically,  the  chief  names 
are  Herodotus  (born  484),  whose  history  goes  down  to  478  ; 
Thucydides  (born  471),  who  treats  of  the  Peloponnesian  War; 
and  Xenophon  (born  444),  the  pupil  of  Socrates.  Among  the 
philosophers,  the  Sophists  flourished  diming  the  6th  and  5th 


B.C. 


241. 

218. 

215. 


ROME  (continued). 

on  the  south  (a  Phenician  or  Punic  colony,  founded  in 
814).  The  battle-ground  was  naturally  Sicily,  where 
were  many  Greek  and  Phenician  colonies ; the  war  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  sea,  and  taught  Rome  the  necessity 
of  having  a navy.  Her  fleet  was  destroyed  three  times 
but  thanks  to  the  achievements  of  Duilius,  Regulus 
and  Catulus  she  emerged  victorious. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Sicily  became  a Roman  province, 
thus  forming  the  first  instalment  of  Rome’s  provincial 
empire. 

The  Second  Punic  War  commences.  Hannibal,  the  great 
Carthaginian,  sets  out  from  Spain,  crosses  the  Rhone  and 
the  Alps,  and  inflicts  crushing  defeats  on  Rome  at  the 
Trebia,  Lake  Trasimenus  (217),  and  Cannae  (216). 

South  Italy  revolts  to  Hannibal,  while  the  defeats  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Spain  leave  nothing  for  him  to  fear  in 
that  quarter.  The  policy  of  Fabius  Cunctator,  and  the 
attacks  of  Marcellus,  gradually  wear  down  the  resources 
of  Hannibal,  who  is  ill-supported  from  Carthage ; 
Capua,  Tarentum,  and  the  rest  of  South  Italy  are 
recovered  by  Rome. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  completed.] 

Hasdrubal,  while  attempting  to  join  his  forces  to  those 
of  his  brother  Hannibal,  is  completely  defeated  and 
slain  at  the  Metaurus,  in  North  Italy. 

The  elder  Scipio  (Africanus)  subdues  Spain,  and  carries 
the  war  into  Africa,  whither  Hannibal  is  recalled. 

The  battle  of  Zama  ends  the  war,  and  deprives  Carthage 
of  her  last  hope  of  forming  an  empire  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Third  Punic  War  breaks  out,  through  the 
urgency  of  the  elder  Cato. 

The  younger  Scipio,  son  of  H5milius  Paullus,  and  adopted 
son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  rases  Carthage  to  the  ground 
(which  was  rebuilt  under  Augustus)  ; its  dominions  are 
formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Africa. 


centuries,  and  Socrates  lived  from  469  to  399.  (It  may  be  useful 
to  mention  that  Zoroaster  lived  from  589  to  539  proibably,  the 
Buddha  Gotama  from  564  to  484,  and  the  Chinese  Confucius 
from  551  to  478).  Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Academics,  lived 
from  429  to  347  ; Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics, 
from  384  to  322  ; Epicurus  from  342  to  270  ; and  Zeno,  the 
head  of  the  Stoics,  died  about  260.  Oratory  culminates  in 
Demosthenes  (385-322),  while  Antiphon,  Lysias,  Isocrates, 
and  flSschines,  were  in  the  front  rank.  In  Art  the  Greeks  were 
supreme,  but  there  is  only  space  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
sculptor  Phidias  (490-432),  and  the  painter  Apelles,  whom 
alone  Alexander  the  Great  would  allow  to  paint  his  portrait. ' 


[211. 

207. 


205. 

202. 

149. 

146. 


V.—DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

(146  B,C.—  27  B.C.) 


Rome’s  supremacy  in  the  ancient  world  (the 
Mediterranean  basin),  is  now  assured ; but  her  form 
of  government  is  that  of  a city-state,  the  senate  being 
as  incapable  of  governing  an  empire  as  a court  of  aider- 
men  would  be.  The  system  of  land-tenure  in  Italy  was 
a failure;  the  replacement  of  the  old  citizen  army  by  legions 
of  professional  soldiers  constituted  a menace  to  the 
State ; conquest  had  enriched  the  few  at  Rome,  while 


B.C. 

133. 


123. 

118. 

106. 

102. 

89. 


Scipio  the  younger  takes  Numantia  in  Spain. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  bequeaths  his  kingdom  and 
treasures  to  the  Roman  people  ; the  province  of  Asia 
(i.e.  the  western  half  of  Asia  Minor)  is  formed. 

The  poverty  of  the  masses  of  the  Roman  citizens  drives 
Tiberius  Gracchus  to  attempt  a policy  of  land-reform. 
Gains  Gracchus  revives  the  policy  of  his  brother,  and  like 
him  is  murdered  by  the  nobles. 

Transalpine  Gaul,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
is  added  as  a province  (the  modern  Provence). 

Marius  brings  to  a successful  close  the  sis  years’  cam- 
paigns against  Jugurtha,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
Numidia  in  north-west  Africa. 

The  Teutones  and  Cimbri  (Germanic  and  Celtic  tribes 
from  central  and  eastern  Europe),  after  ravaging  Gaul 
and  Spain  and  defeating  many  Roman  armies,  are  utterly 
routed  by  Marius  at  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  and  Verceilae. 
The  Social  or  Marsic  War  ends  in  the  granting  the  Roman 
citizenship  to  the  citizen-s  of  all  the  allied  States  (socii) 
in  Italy.  Thus  Rome  begins  to  lose  her  character  as 
a Oity-state ; but  the  franchise  could  only  be  exercised 
in  Rome  itself. 


the  contrast  of  the  poverty  of  the  many  became  the 
more  glaring,  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  was 
often  rapacious,  and  fatal  to  the  development  even  of 
material  well-being.  Thus  as  the  area  of  the  empire 
became  consolidated,  its  government  bad  to  become 
centralized  and  responsible — the  necessities  of  the  case 
compelled  the  republican  constitution  to  make  way  for 
the  imperial. 


B.C. 

83. 


87. 


82. 


78. 

71. 

67. 


Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus  (south  of  the  Euxiue  or 
Black  Sea),  orders  a massacre  of  the  Eomans  in  Asia, 
in  which  80,000  are  said  to  have  perished.  Athens  and 
other  Greek  States  support  Mithridates,  but  are  defeated 
by  Sulla  at  Chaeronea  and  Orcbomenus. 

Cinna  restores  the  democrat  Marius  (who  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  previous  year  by  tbe  aristocrat  Sulla),  and 
massacres  Sulla’s  partisans-  Marius  dies  in  the  following 
year. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Colline  Gate  outside  Rome,  Sulla  and 
Crassus  crush  the  Samnites  under  Pontius,  who  were 
supporting  the  younger  Marius.  Sulla  becomes  Dictator 
(sole  magistrate),  proscribes  his  foes,  and  passes  a series 
of  laws  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution  and  the  power 
of  the  Senate. 

Death  of  Sulla,  who  had  previously  resigned  his  dictator- 
ship. 

Crassus  and  Pompey  end  the  rising  of  the  gladiators 
under  Spartacus,  and  as  consuls  repeal  most  of  Sulla’s 
legislation. 

The  Gab  ini  an  Law  gives  Pompey  unlimited  powers  for 
putting  down  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the 
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Manilian  Law  transfers  the  command  of  the  war  against 
Mithridates  from  Lncullus  to  Pompey.  Thus  the  latter 
has  absolute  power  in  the  Bast,  where  he  forms  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  and  Syria  into  provinces,  and  makes  the 
Euphrates  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Eoman  dominions. 

63.  Pompey  enters  Jerusalem,  profanes  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  makes  Judea  subject  to  the  legate  (governor)  of 
Syria. 

The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  at  Home  is  unmasked  and 
punished  by  the  consul  Cicero,  who  now  delivers  his 
famous  Catninarian  Orations. 

60.  The  first  Triumvirate,  or  informal  partition  of  power 
amongst  three  men,  is  formed  between  Pompey,  Cccsar, 
and  (Lassus.  Pompey  marries  Caesar’s  daughter  Julia ; 
Caesar  becomes  consul,  and  has  the  province  of  Gaul  for 
five  years,  during  which  period  he  twice  visits  Britain. 

58.  Cicero  is  driven  into  exile,  for  the  illegal  punisliment  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators — chiefly  through  the  per- 
sonal enmity  of  Clodius. 

66.  The  Triumvirs  meet  at  Luca,  and  arrange  that  Caesar’s 
command  in  Gaul  is  to  be  renewed  for  five  years,  and 
that  Pompey  and  Crassus  are  to  become  consuls  and  to 
receive  respectively  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Syria. 
Caesar  has  described  his  campaigns  in  Gaul  (58-50)  in 
bis  “ Gallic  War.” 

63.  Crassus  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Carrhae  by  the  Partbians 
under  Surenas,  the  general  of  king  Orodes. 

52.  Eiote  at  Borne  between  the  partizans  of  Clodius  and  Milo. 

61.  Mutual  jealousy  estranges  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  the 
former  definitely  joins  the  arLstocratical  party. 

49.  Caesar  crosses  the  Bubicon,  and  thus  formally  invades 
Italy ; civil  war  breaks  out.  Pompey  retires  to  Greece, 
and  is  utterly  defeated  by  Caesar  at  Pharsalia  in  Thessaly 
(48) ; he  flees  to  Egypt  and  is  there  murdered.  Caesar, 
after  crossing  to  Egypt,  defeats  his  foes  at  Thapsus  (46) 


B.O. 

in  Africa — after  which  battle  the  younger  Cato  commlta 
suicide — and  at  Munda  (45)  in  Spain,  but  is  assassinated 
at  Borne  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  (44). 

43.  Octavian  (Caesar's  great-nephew,  the  future  Augustus), 
Mark  Antony  (who  is  bitterly  attacked  by  Cicero  in  the 
Second  Philippic),  and  Lepidus,  form  the  second  Trium- 
virate. Murder  of  Cicero. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  are  utterly  defeated  at  Philippi  (42). 
Antony’s  legate,  Ventidius,  defeats  the  Parthians  under 
Pacorus  (38). 

40.  Herod  the  Great  is  appointed  vassal  king  of  Judea  by 
Octavian  and  Antony. 

37.  The  second  Triumvirate  is  renewed  for  a further  five 
years  ; but  Antony  deserts  his  wife  Octavia  (Octavian’s 
sister),  having  fallen  a victim ' to  the  fascinations  of 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  last  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthians  is  disastrous,  and 
he  comes  to  open  enmity  with  Octavian. 

31.  Octavian,  as  sole  consul,  makes  war  against  Cleopatra, 
who  had  been  declared  an  enemy  of  the  State.  At  the 
battle  of  Actium,  off  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  are  overthrown  ; they  flee  to  Alexandria 
and  commit  suicide.  Egypt  becomes  a Boman  province. 

27.  Octavian  is  styled  Augustus  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
transition  from  republic  to  empire  is  quietly  effected. 

Boman  Literature.  As  the  age  of  Pericles  is  the  Golden  Age 
of  Athens,  so  that  of  Augustus  is  the  Golden  Age  of  Borne. 
Grouping  the  chief  Latin  writers  together,  we  have  to 
enumerate  the  poets  Lucretius  (96-61),  Catullus  (87-47), 
Virgil  (70-19),  Horace  (66-8),  Tibullus  (66-20),  Propertius 
(bom  in  60),  and  Ovid  (43  B.C.-18  A.D.) ; tie  standard 
of  prose-vTiting  is  set  by  the  orator  Cicero  (106-43  B.O.), 
Caesar  (100-44),  Sallust  (86-34),  Cornelius  Nepos  (lat 
century  B.C.),  and  the  historian  Livy  (59  B.C.-17  A.D.). 


VI.— THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

(27  B.C.— 313  A.D.) 


By  a series  of  legal  fictions,  Augustus  held  the  sole  power 
over  the  Empire  without  unduly  offending  republican 
susceptibilities.  The  old  magistracies  and  titles  were 
retained,  while  the  universal  peace  which  prevailed  helped 
to  prevent  Roman  citizens  from  realising  that  they  were 
gaining  it  at  the  price  of  freedom.  Communication  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  empire  became  safe  and  speedy, 

B.O. 

4.  Tear  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  (probably  m December). 
Death  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea. 

A.D. 

6.  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  is  banished,  and  Judea  is  placed 
under  Boman  procurators,  of  whom  the  sixth,  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  appointed  in  25. 

9.  The  (Jerman  prince,  Arminius,  destroys  the  legions  of 
Varus  near  the  source  of,  the  Biver  Ems,  thus  preventing 
Germany  from  ever  becoming  a Boman  province,  and 
indeed  rendering  possible  the  rise  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

A.D.  The  Claudlan  Emperors. 

14.  Tiberius  succeeds  Augustus.  Erom  this  time  the  popular 
assembly  (comitia)  at  Borne  ceases  either  to  make  laws 
or  to  elect  magistrates  ; the  Senate  enjoys  considerable 
power,  but  only  on  the  emperor’s  sufferance. 

29.  The  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

37.  Caligulus  becomes  emperor — ^bis  acts  show  him  to  be  a 
madman. 

41.  Claudius,  emperor — the  first  to  be  chosen  by  the  soldieis, 
not  by  the  S^ate. 

50.  Britain  is  made  a Boman  province,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  chieftain  Caractacns. 

64.  Nero,  last  emperor  of  the  Olaudian  line  (the  family  of 
Julius  Ca^r).  The  Stoic  philosopher  Seneca  was  his 
tutor  and  minister,  but  was  driven  to  commit  suicide  (65). 
Nero  murders  his  mother  Agrippina  and  wife  Octavia. 

61.  The  rising  of  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Bast  Anglia, 
is  ended  by  her  defeat  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester), 
by  Suetonius  Paullinus. 

64.  Great  &e  at  Borne.  Nero  initiates  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  in  which  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  suffered 
martyrdom. 

67.  Vespasian,  as  Nero’s  legate,  subdues  Galilee,  whose 
governor  was  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus. 

68.  Death  of  Nero.  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  are  chosen 
as  emperors  by  the  legions  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
civil  war  follows,  whence  the  party  of  Vespasian  (who 
is  in  Palestine)  emerges  triumphant. 


commerce  flourished,  and  the  provinces  were  able  at  length 
to  share  in  the  prosperity  to  which  they  contributed  so 
much ; indeed,  none  but  an  antiquarian  could  be  found 
to  regret  the  Republic.  For  a century  the  empire  grew 
stronger,  for  the  next  century  it  maintained  its  ground, 
but  in  the  third  century  signs  of  its  decay  were  unmistak- 
able. 

The  Flavian  Emperors. 

A.D. 

70.  Vespasian  is  recognized  as  emperor.  His  son  Titus 
brings  to  an  end  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  his  triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  Rome. 
[Buddhism  is  introduced  into  China  as  **  the  Beligion  of 
Po.”] 

79.  Titus  succeeds  his  father. 

First  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  Pliny  the 
Eider  lost  his  life,  and  the  cities  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  buried. 

The  Colosseum  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre  at  Borne  is 
completed. 

81.  Domitian  becomes  emperor.  Persecution  of  the  Christians 
is  renewed. 

Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  subdues  finally 
the  south  of  Britain. 

Roman  literature.  Here  conveniently  may  be  enumerated 
the  remaining  Latin  writers.  Their  names  are : — the 
poets  Persius  (34-62),  Lucan  (S9-65),  Martial  (43-106), 
and  Juvenal  (who  died  about  105)  ; and  the  prose-writers 
Pliny  the  Elder,  Seneca,  and  Tacitus,  who  have  been 
mentioned  above,  with  Quintilian  (40-118),  and  Suetonius 
(who  was  bom  about  70). 

The  Empire  at  its  best 

A.D. 

98.  Trajan,  a Spaniard,  succeeds  Nerva  (emperor,  96-98). 
Dacia,  Arabia  Petraea,  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia,  are 
made  provinces,  and  the  empire  has  attained  its  widest 
limits.  Trajan’s  Column  at  Borne  commemorates  his 
military  succ^ses  in  Dacia. 

107.  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius. 

112.  Correspondence  between  Trajan  and  Phny  the  younger, 
legate  of  Bithynia,  as  to  the  proper  procedure  against 
the  Christians. 

117.  Hadrian  emperor.  He  traverses  his  whole  empire, 
visiting  Britain  (122),  and  rebuilding  Athens.  Jerusalem 
is  refounded  as  a military  colony,  under  the  name  of 
Mlia  Capitolina;  the  revolt  in  Judea  under  Baroo^iab  is 
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suppressed,  and  the  Jews  are  finally  dispersed  from 
Palestine.  Hadrian  gives  up  all  conquests  in  Armenia 
and  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  aims  at  a policy  of  peace 
and  internal  progress. 

Boman  Law  is  codified  by  Salvius  Julianus. 

1S8.  Antoninus  Pius,  first  of  the  Antonine  emperors. 

The  jurist  Gains  compiles  his  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. 
161.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Stoic  philosopher  and  author  of 
the  “ Meditations,”  becomes  emperor.  Persecution  of 
the  Christians  is  again  severe,  Justin  Martyr  (166)  and 
Polycarp  (167)  being  among  the  victims. 

The  Goths  and  Pranks  begin  to  harass  the  northern 
borders  of  the  empire. 

Lucian  writes  his  sceptical  Dialogues,  holding  up  to 
ridicule  the  current  religious  myths. 

180.  Commodus,  son  of  Aurelius,  succeeds.  Henceforth  the 
emperors  are  mostly  the  nominees  of  the  praetorian 
guards  or  of  the  legions  ; only  the  more  noteworthy  are 
mentioned  in  this  list. 

The  Empire  begins  to  decline. 

A.D. 

211,  Caracalla  succeeds  his  father  Severus  (who  had  died  at 
Eboracum  or  York),  and  confers  the  Roman  citizenship 
on  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 

226.  The  Persians  rise  against  the  Parthians,  and  their 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae  replaces  that  of  the  Arsacidae. 
249.  Decius  becomes  emperor,  and  attempts  the  entire 
extirpation  of  Christianity  by  means  of  persecution. 
C3^rian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was  beheaded  (258),  and 
Origen  also  suffered. 


A.D. 

268.  Odenathus  and  his  wife  Zenobia  found  an  independent 
kingdom  at  Palmyra,  near  Damascus. 

273.  The  emperor  Aurslian  overcomes  Zenobia,  who  had 
murdered  Odenathas,  and  whose  chief  adviser  was  the 
Athenian  philosopher  Longinus. 

The  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Alexandria  is  now  flourishing 
— its  chief  names  being  Plotinus  (3rd  century),  Porph3rry 
(4th  century),  and  Proclus  (5th  century).  It  came  to 
an  end  under  Justinian. 

284.  Diocletian  divides  the  empire  with  Maximian,  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  being  Nicomedia  (on  the 
east  of  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora),  and  of  the 
Western  Empire,  Milan.  These  two  emperors  are  each 
styled  Augustus,  while,  in  292,  Diocletian  adds  two 
more — Constantins  and  Galerius — who  are  styled 
Caesars,  and  whose  task  it  is  specially  to  defend  the 
border-line  of  the  empire.  West  and  East  respectively. 
Diocletian  initiates  the  last  imperial  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  in  which  the  British  proto-martyr  Alban 
suffered. 

305.  Diocletian  resigns,  leaving  the  northern  part  of  the 
empire  permeated  by  German  tribes  (who  often  became 
its  protectors  against  barbarian  attaclm). 

The  Roman  Senate  had  now  deteriorated  to  the  rank  of 
a mere  town  council,  and  the  Empire  itself  was  copsdng 
the  worst  features  of  an  oriental  despotism. 

313.  Constantine,  son  of  the  emperor  Constantins  (who  died 
at  York  in  306),  having  defeated  and  slain  his  rival 
Maxentius,  becomes  sole  emperor  of  the  West. 


\TI.— THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  {continued). —HO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

(313  A.D.— 476  A.D.) 


The  Roman  Empire  was  now  being  proved  unequal  to 
its  self-imposed  task  of  ruling  the  world.  “ It  could  feed 
and  amuse  but  not  educate  its  citizens,”  for  its  avowed 
ideal  of  government  was  limited  to  panem  et  circcnses,  to 
providing  bread  and  the  circus-games;  the  portentous 
decline  in  the  birth-rate,  theenfeeblement  of  the  old  Roman 
type  of  character  under  the  influence  of  wealth,  the  taint 
of  oriental  immorality,  and  the  custom  of  slavery  (degrading 
to  masters  and  slaves  alike),  had  produced  deep  evils  in 

To  the  Final  Partition  of  the  Empire. 

A.D. 

313.  Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor  of  the  West,  and 
issues  an  edict  of  toleration  to  Christianity. 

323.  Licinius,  the  Eastern  emperor,  having  been  defeated  at 
Hadrianople  and  Chalcedon,  and  then  treacherously 
put  to  death,  Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor. 
Christianity  is  recognised  as  the  state  religion. 

325.  First  General  Council  of  the  Church,  at  Nicea  in  north- 
west Asia  Minor.  The  Arian  heresy  infests  the  Church 
for  the  next  half  century,  its  great  opponent  being 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (died  373). 

330.  Constantine  fix:es  his  capital  at  Byzantium  (a  Greek 
colony  founded  from  Megara  in  658  B.C.),  and  calls  it 
Constantinople  or  “New  Rome.”  Constantine  died  in 
337. 

S48.  Dlfilas,  the  “ Moses  of  the  Goths,”  commences  his 
missionary  labours  among  that  race,  who  are  now 
constantly  threatening  the  Empire,  their  eastern  tribes 
being  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  western  the  Visigoths. 
861.  Julian,  “ the  Apostate,”  and  nephew  of  Constantine  the 
(Jreat,  becomes  emperor,  and  attempts  to  restore  pagan- 
ism. Julian  dies  in  a campaign  in  Persia  (363). 

The  Saxon  or  Low  Dutch  incursions  into  Britain  be^n. 
864.  Division  of  the  Empire  into  Eastern  and  Western  empires 
under  Valentinian  and  Valens  respectively. 

378.  Valens  slain  in  battle  at  Hadrianople  against  the  Goths, 
who  were  seeking  a refuge  within  the  empire  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Huns  (Tartars). 

379.  Theodosius  unites  the  empire  again.  The  worship  of 
the  heathen  gods  is  proscribed  by  law. 

381.  Second  General  Council  of  the  Church,  at  Constantinople. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  completed. 

390,  At  the  bidding  of  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  (who  baptized 
St.  Augustine),  the  emperor  Theodosius  does  penance 
for  his  massacre  of  the  Thessalonians. 

To  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 

395.  The  sons  of  Theodosius  divide  the  empire,  Arcadius 
taking  the  East,  and  Honorins  the  West.  The  chief 
supporter  of  Honorius  is  the  Vandal  general  Stilicho, 


society  which  Christianity  was  too  late  to  cure.  But  as 
the  Empire  grew  weaker,  the  Church  grew  stronger;  the 
partition  of  the  civil  power  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  from  Rome  left  the  Church  in  the  latter  city 
unfettered,  and  threw  on  it  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
civilisation  as  well  as  Christianity  under  the  attacks  of 
barbarians.  Thus  the  glamour  of  the  name  of  Rome  now 
enshrined  its  Church,  and  on  its  Pope  was  almost  thrust 
a great  measure  of  temporal  power. 

A.D. 

who  defeated  Alaric  at  Pollentia  (403),  and  the  barharian 
Radagaisus  (405). 

398.  St.  Chrysostom  becomes  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

408.  Stilicho  is  put  to  death  at  Ravenna  on  a charge  of  treason. 
410.  The  Goths  under  Alaric  sack  Rome.  The  Roman 
garrisons  are  withdrawn  from  Britain,  which  is  left 
a prey  to  its  Saxon  invaders. 

414.  The  Goth  Athaulf,  Roman  legate  in  Spain,  founds 
a virtually  independent  kingdom  there. 

422.  Death  of  St.  Jerome.  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  died 
in  430. 

428.  Count  Boniface  of  Africa  is  enticed  to  rebel  by  his 
rival  .$tius,  the  general  of  Valentinian  HI.,  and  invites 
Genseric  and  his  vandals  into  Africa,  where  soon  a Vandal 
kingdom  is  established. 

431.  Third  General  Council  of  the  Church,  at  Ephesus,  con- 
demns Nestorianism. 

440.  Leo  the  Great  becomes  Pope.  St.  Patrick  from  Scotland 
converts  the  Irish. 

449.  The  first  Low-Dutch  kingdom  formed  in  Britain  by  the 
Jutes  in  Kent. 

451.  Great  defeat  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Hims,  at  Chalons,  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Romans  and  Goths  under 
^tius  and  Theodoric  ; thus  central  Europe  was  preserved 
to  the  Teutonic  race,  and  freed  from  the  inroads  of 
Turanian  hordes. 

Pourth  General  Council  of  the  Church  at  Chalcedon ; the 
authority  of  the  first  four  councils  has  been  generally 
accepted  throughout  the  Church. 

455.  Genseric  the  Vandal  sacks  Rome. 

475.  The  Saxons  commence  their  settlements  on  the  south 
coasts  of  Britain. 

476.  Zeno  emperor  of  the  East. 

The  line  of  Western  emperors  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
youthful  Romulus  Augustulus,  who  is  defeated  by  the 
German  Odoacer,  the  latter  assuming  the  government 
of  Italy. 

Rome  now  stands  out  as  the  centre  of  Western 
Christianity  and  the  mother  of  the  Churches  founded 
among  the  younger  races  of  Europe. 


THE  WOULD  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 


VIIL-~THE  DARK  AGES 
(476  A.D.— 800  A.D.) 


The  nest  three  centuries  are  a preliminary  to  the  Middle 
Ages  proper,  and  are  often  called  the  Dark  Ages.  Daring 
this  period  the  Teutonic  races  are  absorbing  Christianity, 
and  grafting  on  to  their  native  institutions  customs  of 
Roman  law  and  government  along  with  such  Greek  culture 
as  the  Roman  Empire  had  preserved.  In  the  West  there 
are  growing  up  out  of  Latin  the  French,  Spanish,  and 

The  Slerovingian  Dynasty  in  Gaul. 

A.D. 

480.  Bh’th  of  St.  Benedict,  who  at  his  monastery  near  Naples 
introduced  the  threefold  rule  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  (529). 

481,  Clovis,  Ludwig,  or  Louis,  founds  the  Merovingian 
dynasty,  which  rules  the  I'rank  or  Teuton  kingdom  of 
Germany  and  Gaul  until  687  (nominally  til!  Iba) 

493.  Theodoric  forms  a Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy,  which  lasts 
til!  626.  Boethius,  while  imprisoned  by  Theodoric, 
wrote  his  “ De  Oonsolatione  Philosophiae.” 

527.  Justinian  becomes  emperor  of  the  East.  He  codifles 
Eoman  Law,  and  thus  lays  the  basis  of  all  Eui'opean 
Law.  He  also  builds  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople. His  famous  general  Belisarius  overthrows 
the  Vandal  kingdom  in  North  Africa,  and  Theodoric’s 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  and  South  Spain. 

Thus,  till  Justinian’s  death  in  665,  the  Eastern  empire 
possesses  the  whole  Mediterranean  basin.  The  seat  of 
government  in  Italy  is  at  Ravenna. 

655.  Fifth  General  Church  Council  at  Constantinople. 

663.  St.  Columba,  an  Irishman,  founds  a monastery  at 
Iona,  and  preaches  in  Scotland. 

678.  The  Lombards  (Teutons  from  Pannonia)  found  a kingdom 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  overrun  much  of  the  south 
(while  the  centre  remains  Roman,  with  the  islands  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica).  Fugitives  from  the 
Lombard  incursions  take  refuge  in  Venice. 

670.  Birth  of  Muhammad.  He  died  in  652. 

697.  Augustine  is  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  convert 
England ; he  converts  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and 
becomes  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

622,  The  Eastern  Emperor  Eeraclius  saves  Constantinople 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  monarch  Ohosroes  II., 
who  had  subdued  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 

Muhammad  flees  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  thus  the 
year  622  marks  the  commencement  of  the  Muhammadan 
Era  (the  Hejira,  or  Plight). 

6S9.  Egypt  and  Syria  (with  Jerusalem)  pass  into  Muham- 
madan occupation. 

651.  The  Sassanid  dynasty  in  Persia  overthrown  by  the 
Saracens. 

869.  Theodore  of  Tarsus  becomes  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
673.  First  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens. 

The  Council  of  Hertford  unites  the  Churches  of  the 
English  Heptarchy  under  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Bh'th 
of  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  was  the  author  of  a History 
of  the  English  Church,  and  died  in  735.  In  the  7th 
century  there  flourished  the  English  saints  Aidan, 
Cuthbert,  Chad,  and  Benedict  Biscop. 
tJ&O.  Sixth  General  Church  Council,  at  Constantinople,  at 
which  the  Monothelites  and  Pope  Honorius  are  con- 
demned. 

The  Carlovingian  Dynasty  in  France. 

687.  Pepin,  hereditary  Mayor  of  the  Palace  (i.e.  commander- 


Italian  languages ; but  the  East  had  always  been,  and  still 
remained.  Greek-speaking.  This  difference  in  the  matter 
of  language  is  but  a reflection  of  the  fact  that  in  the  West 
new  nations  were  being  brought  to  the  birth,  while  yet 
in  the  East  the  Empire  at  Constantinople  had  nearly 
a thousand  years’  existence  before  it. 

A.D. 

in-chief  of  the  Frankish  forces),  founds  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  over  north  France  and  central  Germany. 

692.  Seventh  (and  last)  General  Church  Council,  at  Trullo, 
which  embodies  the  decisions  of  the  6th  and  6th  Councils 
in  decrees.  These  last  three  councils  have  not  been  con- 
sidered BO  representative  as  the  first  four. 

709.  North  Africa  subdued  by  the  Saracens. 

713.  Tarik  and  Musa,  the  Muhammadan  leaders,  defeat 
Roderick,  " the  last  of  the  Goths,”  and  wrest  Spain  from 
the  ViMgs^^^hs  and  Vandals,  taking  the  Gothic  capital 
Toledo  Cordova,  etc. 

716.  Second  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  ; frus- 
trated chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Leo  the  Isauriau,  who 
afterwards  became  Eastern  emperor,  and  published  two 
edicts  forbidding  the  adoration  of  imaees. 

752.  In  a seven  days’  battle  fought  at  a place  between  Tours 
and  Poictiers.  the  Saracen  for'^es  are  utterly  defeated 
by  Charles  Martel  (the  Hammer.  Maccabaeus),  the  son 
of  Pepin  and  grandfather  of  Charlemagne.  The  Caliph 
Abderahman  is  slain,  and  Europe  is  saved  from  becoming 
Muhammadan. 

The  Iconoclastic  controversies  in  the  Greek  Church 
commence. 

753.  At  the  invitation  of  Pope  Stephen  III.,  Pepin,  the  son 
, of  Charles  Martel,  drives  the  Lombards  out  of  Italy. 

Childeric  HI.,  the  last  nominal  king  (roi  faineant)  of 
the  Merovintrian  line,  is  deposed  and  Pepin  is  crowned 
king  of  the  Franks  by  the  Pope. 

Now  definitely  there  arise  the  temporal  dominions  of  the 
Pope  beginning  with  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which 
was  granted  him  by  Pepin — ” the  Donation  of  Pepin.” 
756.  The  Ommiad  Caliphs  of  Damascus  are  expelled  by  the 
Abbassides  (descendants  of  the  Prophet’s  uncle  Abbasi, 
who  establish  their  caliphate  at  Baelidad.  The  Ommiad 
prince  Abderahman  escapes  to  Spain,  and  there  estab- 
lishes an  independent  caliphate  at  Cordova.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Baghdad  caliphs  was  Haroun-al- 
Raschid  (786-808),  of  the  ” Arabian  Niirhts.” 

Thus  as  there  had  been  Eastern  and  Western  divisions 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (and  were  to  be  aeain,  at  least  in 
name),  and  as  Christendom  was  divided  into  Eastern 
(or  Greek)  and  Western  (or  Latin)  Churches,  so  the 
Muhammadan  world  was  split  into  an  Eastern  caliphate 
of  Baghdad  and  a Western  caliphate  of  Cordova. 

771.  Charles  the  Great  (whose  name  is  better  known  under 
its  misleading  French  foiTQ  Charlemagne),  son  of  Pepin 
and  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  becomes  king  of  the 
Franks. 

773.  Charlemagne  protects  Pope  Adrian  I.  from  the  Lombards, 
and  is  orowmed  king  of  Lombardy. 

778.  Charlemagne  conquers  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  and 
drives  back  the  Avars  (Tartars!  of  Hungary. 

800.  Charlemagne  crowned  ” Emperor  of  the  West”  at  Rome. 


IX.»-THE  mDDLE  AGES. 
(800  A.D.— 1463  A.D.) 


The  term  “ Middle  Ages  ” strictly  covers  the  ten  centuries 
from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476)  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  ; but  the  first  three  of  these  have 
a distinct  character  of  their  own,  and  are  often,  as  has  been 
seen,  called  the  Dark  Ages  ; while  a new  stage  in  European 
history  was  inaugurated  on  the  Christmas  Day  of  800  a.d., 
when  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  “ Emperor  of  the 
West  ” at  Rome. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  resuscitated  Western 
Empire,  known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  endured 
through  many  vicissitudes  till  1806  ; but  almost  throughout 
its  history  the  term  denotes  no  specific  area,  but  only 
confers  the  honorary  title  of  Emperor  on  the  leading 
prince  of  Western  Europe. 


The  Feudal  System.  Under  (^iharlemagne  the  Feudal 
System  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  It  was  due  to  a 
blending  of  Latin  and  Teutonic  ideas,  the  land  being  held 
by  vassals  who  were  protected  by,  and  had  to  render 
service  to,  their  suzerain  or  supreme  !o/d  ; the  labourers 
on  the  land  were  serfs,  who  changed  masters  as  the  land 
to  which  they  were  attached  changed  owners ; but  the 
great  vassals  or  barons  were  often  so  powerful  that  their 
lord  had  little  real  control  over  them.  The  downfall  of 
this  system  was  brought  about  by  such  causes  as  ( 1 ) the 
growing  importance  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
creation  of  wealth  other  than  in  land,  and  the  consequent 
rise  of  the  Middle  Classes,  of  chartered  municipalities,  of 
commercial  republics  such  aa  those  in  Italy,  and  of  tree 
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towns  such  as  those  in  North  Germany ; (2)  the  spread  of 
learning,  and  development  of  the  claim  for  individual 
freedom ; (3)  inventions  such  as  gunpowder,  which 
revolutionised  methods  of  warfare  and  rendered  the  feudal 
castles  useless ; (4)  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  barons, 
due  to  mutual  quarrels,  the  Crusades,  and  wars  like  our 
Wars  of  the  Roses ; and  (6)  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
which  tended  to  foster  the  monarchy  at  the  expense  of 
the  barons. 

Age  of  Chivalry.  The  best  side  of  the  Feudal  System 
is  presented  in  the  Age  of  Chivalry,  which  was  marked  by 
a love  for  warlike  adventures,  a Teutonic  reverence  for 
women,  a loyalty  to  one’s  friends,  and  a keen  sense  of 
honour.  The  harshness  of  feudal  institutions  was  also 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  Church,  which  brought  all  classes 
together  within  the  monasteries  (where  was  afforded  a 
sanctuary  from  the  violence  of  the  times),  and  opened  to 
all  men  alike  a career  in  which  their  talents  could  find 
full  exercise.  The  founding  of  universities,  beginning 
with  Paris  (1104),  developed  the  work  begun  by  Charle- 
magne’s cloister  schools ; and  the  Crusades  promoted 
communication  between  the  East  and  West,  bringing 
the  younger  European  nations  into  touch  with  the  older 
learning  which  was  still  cherished  among  the  Arabs. 

Islam  (the  Muhammadan  world).  The  power  of  Islam 
was  making  a bold  bid  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  for 
supremacy  in  Europe,  but  in  vain ; in  the  15th  century 
it  was  manifest  that  it  had  begun  to  decline,  and  though 
its  capture  of  Constantinople  gave  it  a firm  footing  in 
south-eastern  Europe,  its  gain  here  was  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  utter  extinction  of  its  empire  in  Spain. 

Great  Scholars.  In  literature,  art,  and  science,  as  in  all 
else,  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  seed-time,  whence  was  in 

BRITISH  ISLES. 

The  Saxon  Kingdom  of  England. 

A.D. 

802.  Egbert  recalled  from  exile  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  and  elected 
king  of  Wessex. 

827.  Egbert  becomes  Overlord  of  all 
England. 

851.  The  Danes  sack  London  and  Canter- 
bury. 

871.  Alfred  the  Great  becomes  king. 

878.  Alfred  defeats  the  Danes  at  Ethan- 
dune,  and  assigns  them  the  eastern 
part  of  England  by  the  Treaty  of 
IVedmore. 

901.  Edward  the  Elder  succeeds  Alfred. 

He  calls  himself  “ King  of  the 
English,”  and  succeeds  in  making 
himself  the  real  ruler  of  all  England 
south  of  the  Humber. 

937.  Battle  of  Brunanburg,  which  left 
Athelstan  the  king  of  all  England. 

959.  Dunstan  becomes  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

979.  Ethelred  the  Unready  becomes  king. 

In  his  reign  ” no  shire  would  help 
another,”  and  England  again  became 
a prey  to  Danish  invaders. 

991.  Ethelred  the  Unready  tries  to  buy 
oS  the  Danes,  and  imposes  the  tax 
called  Danegeld,  in  order  to  find 
the  money. 

1002.  Massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St.  Brice’s 
Day.  Sweyn  invades  England  for 
vengeance. 

1017.  Canute,  son  of  Sweyn,  becomes  king 
of  England.  He  held  the  balance  of 
justice  evenly  between  Englishman 
and  Dane.  He  was  also  a good  friend 
of  the  Church. 

1035.  Canute’s  prosperous  reign  ends. 

Earl  Godwin  now  becomes  the  great- 
est man  in  England. 

1042.  Edward  the  Confessor  restores  the 
Saxon  line,  succeeding  Hardicanute, 
the  last  Danish  king.  Norman 
influence  is  predominant  at  his  court. 

Westminster  Abbey  founded. 

The  Norman  Kings. 

1086.  Harold  Godwinson,  Earl  of  Wessex, 


due  course  to  emerge  the  iuxmiance  of  the  Renaissance 
(or  Reformation  Period).  During  these  six  and  a half 
centuries,  learning  and  thought  were  dominated  by  the 
“ Schoolmen,”  whose  great  names  (besides  those  mentioned 
below)  include  John  Scotus  Erigena  (died  886) ; Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  author  of  the  “ Summa  Tbeologica  ” (died 
1274) ; and  Duns  Scotus  (died  1308).  These  scholastic 
philosophers  were  sharply  divided  into  two  schools — the 
followers  of  Aquinas,  known  as  Thomists,  who  were 
Aristotehans  and  Nominalists ; and  the  followers  of  Duns 
Scotus,  known  as  Scotists  (and  nicknamed  Dunces),  who 
were  Platonists  and  ReaUsta.  The  Thomists  were  mostly 
Dominicans  (founded  by  S.  Dominic  at  Toulouse  in  1215), 
among  whom  Albertus  Magnus  was  specially  illustrious, 
but  who  gained  such  iU  repute  for  their  connexion  with  the 
Inquisition,  although  their  services  to  learning  were  great. 
The  Scotists  were  chiefly  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars  (founded 
by  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  Italy  in  1210),  who  emphasised  the 
value  of  preaching  and  the  need  of  poverty,  and  among 
whose  great  names  were  Roger  Bacon  and  Bonaventura. 
Mention  also  must  be  made  of  Averroes  and  Maimonides 
among  the  numerous  Saracen  and  Jewish  scholars  (chiefly 
in  Spain)  who  carried  on  so  bravely  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  physical  science.  In  architecture  the 
Norman  type  gave  way,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  to  the  Gothic,  with  its  three  stages  (amongst 
ourselves)  of  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular. 

In  the  following  list  of  events  no  attempt  is  made  at 
any  sort  of  completeness  in  the  column  of  our  o^vn  history  ; 
well-known  matters  are  often  not  mentioned,  but  significant 
occurrences  that  are  sometimes  overlooked  are  inserted, 
as  are  those  events  which  specially  bring  our  own  islands 
into  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


THE  CONTINENT. 

^ The  Carlovingian  Dynasty. 

800.  Pope  Leo  III.  and  the  Homans  make  Charlemagne  ” Emperor  of  the  Homans  ’* 
in  addition  to  his  being  king  of  the  Franks  and  of  Lombardy. 

From  the  opening  of  the  cloister  schools  under  Charlemagne  there  arose  the 
“ Schoolmen,”  who  dominated  learning  and  thought  until  the  Heformation. 

814.  Louis  the  Pious  succeeds  Charlemagne. 

843.  Treaty  of  Verdun,  by  which  Western  Europe  was  partitioned  among  Louis’ 
three  sons — Lothar  (from  whom  Lorrahie  or  Lotliringen  takes  its  name), 
Louis,  and  Charles. 

817.  Hurik,  a Scandinavian  chief,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Hussia  with  its  capital 
at  Novgorod,  which  shortly  receives  Cliristianity  from  the  Greek  Church. 

8G5.  The  Russians  try  to  take  Constantinople. 

885.  The  Northmen  from  Scandinavia  and  Jutland  lay  siege  to  Paris,  which  is 
saved  by  its  Count  Odo. 

8S7.  The  Prankish  kingdom  finally  divides  into  Eastern  (Germany)  and  Western 
(Franco),  Odo  ruling  the  latter. 

90().  The  age  of  the  Forged  Decretals,  under  Pope  Nicholas  I. 

913.  Settlement  of  Rolf  or  Hollo  the  Northman  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  whence 
arises  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

The  Saxon  Emperors. 

918.  Henry,  Dube  of  the  Saxons,  is  elected  king  of  Germany,  and  wards  off  the 
attacks  of  the  Magyars  (Tartars)  of  Hungary. 

936.  Hemy  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Otto  or  Otho  the  Great,  whose  wife  was  Edith, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder  of  England. 

954.  Otto  inflicts  a severe  defeat  upon  the  Magyars. 

962.  Otto,  having  driven  out  Berengar,  becomes  king  of  Italy  as  well  as  of  Germany, 
and  is  crowned  emperor  at  Home  by  Pope  John. 

From  this  time,  whoever  is  elected  by  the  German  Princes  (or  Electors)  as 
their  king,  is  considered  entitled  to  be  the  Western  Emperor. 

973.  John  Tzimiskes,  the  eastern  emperor,  drives  off  the  Russians  (Slavs)  who  had 
attacked  Constantinople  by  sea.  Slavonic  tribes  settle  in  Servia,  Dalmatia, 
and  Bulgaria,  and  gradually  receive  Christianity  and  civilization,  as  does 
Russia  under  its  king  Vladimir. 

987.  Hugh  Capet  is  elected  king  of  France,  thus  ending  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
of  Charlemagne,  and  constituting  France  into  a separate  kingdom  entirely 
independent  of  Germany  and  the  Western  Emperor,  with  Paris  for  its  capital. 

1000.  The  conversion  to  Christianity  of  Europe  (except  Prussia  and  Lithuania)  is 
now  complete,  all  the  churches  being  in  communion  with  Home,  except  that 
of  Hussia,  which  is  in  communion  with  Constantinople. 

The  Franconian  Emperors. 

1024.  Conrad  II.,  king  of  Franconia  (or  Eastern  Francia),  becomes  Emperor. 

1026.  Birth  of  Don  Rodrigo  (Huy)  Diaz,  ” the  Cid”  (a  Moorish  word  for  lord), 
the  Spanish  hero,  who  was  regarded  as  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  rendered 
invaluable  help  to  Castile  against  the  Moors. 

1031.  The  Moors  are  invited  to  help  the  Saracens  in  Spain  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  newly-founded  Christian  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  etc. 
They  replace  the  Western  Caliphate  of  Cordova  by  a Moorish  kingdom  in 
south  Spain. 
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is  chosen  king  by  the  Witan.  He 
defeats  his  brother  Tostig  and  the 
king  of  Norway  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
but  is  defeated  and  slain  by  William 
of  Normandy  at  Senlac,  near 
Hastings. 

William  the  Conqueror  ascends  the 
throne  of  England  as  William  I. 

1071.  Hereward  the  Wake’s  resistance  at 
Ely  fails,  and  the  Norman  Conquest 
is  complete. 

William  introduces  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem into  England. 

1085.  Compilation  of  the  Domesday  Book. 

1093.  Anselm,  an  Italian,  Abbot  of  Bee  in 
Normandy,  is  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  is  often  regarded 
as  the  father  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, his  great  work  being  on  the 
Incarnation  (Cur  Deus  Homo). 

1100.  Hen^  I.  becomes  king,  and  marries 
Matilda,  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling. 
Their  grandson,  Henry  II.,  unites 
the  Norman  and  Saxon  lines. 

1106.  Battle  of  Tenchebrai,  in  which 
Robert  of  Normandy  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner  for  life. 

1120.  Wreck  of  the  White  Ship,  in  which 
Prince  William  perished. 

1135.  Death  of  Henry  I.,  who  had  earned 
for  himself  the  title  of  Lion  of  J iisiice. 

The  Monarchy  and  the  Karons. 

1135.  Stephen,  nephew  of  Henry  I.,  usurps 
the  throne,  and  is  involved  in  war 
with  the  barons,  who  support  the 
“ Empress  Maud,”  Henry’s  daughter. 

1138.  David  of  Scotland  is  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  at  North- 
allerton, while  maintaining  his  niece 
Matilda’sclaims  to  the  English  crown. 
[The  reign  of  Stephen  was  disastrous 
to  the  nation.  Every  baron  had  his 
castle,  which  too  often  became  the 
haunt  of  lawless  men,  who  plundered 
and  killed  unchecked.  It  was  a 
hopeless  task  to  plough  and  sow, 
when  no  man’s  rights  were  respected  ; 
consequently  famine  and  disease 
became  rampant.] 

1163.  The  Treaty  of  Wallingford  acknow- 
ledges Stephen  as  king,  and  fixes  the 
succession  on  Matilda’s  son  Henry. 

1154.  Henry  II.,  the  first  Angevin  (his 
father  being  Geoffrey,  Count  of 
Anjou)  or  Plantagenet  king,  possesses 
more  land  in  France  than  ids  feudal 
lord,  the  king  of  France. 

Normans  and  Saxons  now  blend  into 
one  race. 

1168.  Pope  Adrian  FV.  (Nicholas  Break- 
spear,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
was  Pope),  issues  a bull  to  Henry  for 
the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

1162.  Thomas  k Becket  becomes  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (mrdered.1170). 

1171.  Henry  11.  receives  the  submission  of 
many  Irish  chieftains. 

1189.  Richard  I.  becomes  king,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  Third  Crusade,  in  which 
he  takes  Acre  and  Jaffa. 

1204.  John  loses  all  the  English  possessions 
in  France,  except  the  Channel  Isles 
and  part  of  the  land  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees. 

1206.  John’s  quarrel  with  the  Pope  begins 
over  the  nomination  by  the  latter  of 
Stephen  Langton  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

1213.  John  does  homage  for  his  crown  to 
Pandulf,  Legate  of  Pope  Innocent 
III. 

1214.  Birth  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  philoso- 
pher (died  1294). 

1215.  The  barons,  under  Langton  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  extort  Magna 
Charta  from  John. 

1216.  Henry  HI.  becomes  king. 
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THE  CONTINENT  (continued). 

Henry  III,  succeeds  his  father  Conrad  as  Western  Emperor,  and  gives  great 
encouragement  to  the  monastery  schools. 

Pope  Leo  IX.  finally  excommunicates  Michael  Cerularius,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  is 
complete. 

Death  of  Henry  III,,  who  was  king  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  as 
well  as  Western  Emperor. 

The  Turks  defeat  the  Eastern  Emperor  Romanus  at  Manzikert,  and  establish 
their  power  throughout  Western  Asia, 

The  Western  Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  is  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  Til. 
(Hildebrand),  who  confines  the  title  of  Pope  or  Papa,  which  had  been  held  by 
all  bishops,  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  The  period  of  the  disputes  between  the 
Popes  and  the  Western  Emperors  now  sets  in,  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy  grows  rapidly,  and  is  specially  augmented  by  the  insistence  of  Rome 
on  the  cehbacy  of  the  clergy  (thus  making  the  clergy  a separate  caste,  whose 
ambitions  are  confined  to  the  privileges  of  their  order).  Hildebrand  acquired 
the  right  to  invest  all  bishops  and  abbots  with  ttieir  temporal  possessions. 
Toledo  is  retaken  by  the  Christians,  and  the  iloslem  power  in  Spain  decays 
Tintil  only  Granada  is  left. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  a monk  of  Amiens,  stirs  up  Christendom  against  the  Turks, 
and,  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  Pope  Urban  IJ.  decrees  the  First  Crusade 
or  Holy  War  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine.  Nicea  is  taken,  the  Moslem 
Soliman  is  overtlirown  at  Dorylaeum  in  Phrygia,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
(1099)  are  taken,  and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  is  made  king  of  Jerusalem.  The 
chief  defenders  of  this  tiny  kingdom,  which  lasted  till  1187,  are  the  two 
orders  of  military  monks — the  :^ights  Templars  and  the  Kninhts  Hospital- 
lers or  Knights  of  St.  John  ; a settlement  of  the  former  in  London,  near 
Fleet  Street,  is  still  marked  by  ” the  Temple” ; the  latter,  after  1187,  had 
their  head-quarters  at  Cyi^rus,  Rhodes  (till  1522),  and  Malta  (till  1789). 
Abelard,  the  lover  of  Heloise,  and  teacher  of  St.  Bernard  and  Peter  Lombard, 
begins  to  teach  at  Paris,  w’hence  the  University  of  Paris  may  be  said  to 
originate.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  soon  followed  suit,  tlien  came  Salamanca 
in  Spain,  and  the  German  universities  of  Prague  (1350)  and  Leipzig  (1409). 
The  Emperor  Henry  V.  concedes  to  the  Pope  the  right  of  investing  bishops 
and  abbots  with  their  spiritual  authority,  but  retains  that  of  investing  them 
as  his  vassals  with  their  temporaUties. 

Sicily  is  wrested  from  the  Saracens  by  the  Normans,  and  with  south  Italy 
(taken  from  the  Eastern  Empire)  is  constituted  into  a kingdom  ; later  the 
mainland  of  Naples  gets  separated  from  the  island,  and  so  comes  the  title  of 
“ the  two  Sicilies.” 

Alphonso  I.  throws  olT  the  supremacy  of  Castile,  and  found.s  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Portugal  (the  ancient  Lusitania). 

The  Swabian  Emperors. 

With  the  accession  of  Conrad  HI.  to  the  crown  of  Germany,  the  Swabian 
line  replaces  the  Fraucoiiiau. 

In  the  quaiTcls  between  Popes  and  Emperors,  tlie  supporters  of  tlie  latior  are 
dubbed  Ghibelins,  and  of  the  former,  Guelphs  (originally  a name  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Italian  Free  Cities  against  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroasa). 
So  the  Ghibelins  stand  for  imperial  control,  and  the  Guelphs  for  local  freedom. 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  preaches  the  Second  Crusade,  which  is  led  by  the 
emperor  Conrad  HI.  and  Louis  VII.  of  France,  but  meets  with  no  success. 

G othic  architecture  now’  begins  to  succeed  Norman.  In  Germany  is  composed 
the  epic  poem  of  the  ” Nibel ungen  Lied,”  which  gives  the  adventures  of 
Siegfried  and  Brunhild,  and  embodies  early  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
myths. 

Frederick  Earbarossa  (Red-Beard)  succeeds  Conrad  HI.  He  Ls  involved 
in  struggles  with  the  Popes,  with  Sicily,  with  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
with  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy  which  had  formed  themselves  into  the 
Lombard  League.  After  defeating  Frederick  at  Leguauo  (1176),  the  League 
secured  its  internal  independence  by  the  Treaty  of  Constance  (1183). 

The  Waldenses,  an  heretical  sect  which  repudiated  papal  authority,  begins 
to  spread  in  France  and  Germany. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin,  who  had  recovered  Egypt  for  the  Caliphate  of 
Baghdad. 

Henry  VI.  succeeds  Frederick  (w’ho  was  di’owned  on  the  way  to  the  Third 
Crusade),  and  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

In  the  so-called  Fourth  Crusade,  which  was  chiefly  maintained  by  Henry 
Dandolo,  Doge  or  Duke  of  Venice,  but  which  never  reached  Palestine,  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders  was  set  up  as  Latin  Emperor  of  Constantinople  : the  old 
Eastern  or  Greek  empire  was  not  restored  till  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologoa 
re-took  Constantinople.  The  possessions  of  the  Venetians  in  the  south-east 
of  Europe  date  from  this  Crusade. 

[Jenghis  Khan  spreads  the  Mongol  power  into  China,  over  central  Asia,  and 
tlirough  south-eastern  Russia]. 

Persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  an  heretical  sect  in  the  south  of  France  near 
Toulouse.  Under  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  Dominic  preaches  a “crusade” 
against  these  heretics,  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort,  father  of  the  Englidi 
Earl  of  Leicester,  took  part,  and  which  soon  extirpated  the  sect.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  Inquisition. 

Philip  Augustus  of  France  consolidates  his  kingdom  (the  northern  part  of 
modem  i^ance)  by  defeating  Otto  of  Germany  and  John  of  England  at 
Bouvines. 

Frederick  IL  is  crowned  Western  Emperor.  In  1228  he  went  to  Jercsalem 
and  was  crowned  its  king,  but  in  1244  the  Muhammadans  retook  that  city. 
He  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  FV.  at  Lyons  in  1245,  but  reigned 
till  his  death  in  1250. 
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1217.  The  battles  of  Lincoln  and  Dover  end 
the  attempt  of  the  French  prince 
Louis  to  take  the  English  crown. 

1258.  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
draws  up  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
to  reform  the  Government. 

1264.  The  Mise  of  Lewes,  leaving  Earl 
Simon  real  ruler. 

1265.  Simon  summons  to  a Parliament  two 
knights  from  each  county  and  two 
burgesses  from  each  borough — the 
beginning  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Civil  War  is  ended  by  the  victory 
of  Priuce  Edward  at  Evesham. 

1270.  Prince  Edward  accompanies  Louis 
IX.  of  France  on  the  last  Crusade. 

1272.  End  of  Henry  III.’s  reign,  during 
which  many  of  the  oldest  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  founded, 
and  many  splendid  churches  built. 
Edward  I.  becomes  king.  His  motto 
was  pacium  servo,,  “ Keep  your 
word.”  He  was  the  first  real 
English  king  since  Harold,  a wise 
statesman  and  a great  warrior. 

1283.  On  the  refusal  of  Llewellyn  to  obey 
Edward  I.  as  his  feudal  lord,  the 
English  king  overruns  Wales.  Next 
year  his  son  Edward  is  bom  at  Car- 
narvon— the  first”  Prince  of  Wales.” 

1291.  Edward  I.  awards  the  Scotch  crown 
to  John  Baliol,  thus  passing  over 
P^obert  Brace  and  John  Hastings. 

1296.  Edward  invades  Scotland,  and  brings 
the  Coronation  Stone  fi’om  Scone  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Rebellion  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

1314.  In  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
Robert  Bruce  the  younger  frees 
Scotland  from  English  suzerainty. 
Scotch  independence  is  formally 
acknowledged  in  the  Treaty  of 
Northampton  (1328). 

1328.  Birth  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (died  1399). 

England  freed  from  Continental  Politics. 

1337.  Commencement  of  the  Hmidred 
Years’  War  between  England  and 
France. 

1341.  The  House  of  Commons  first  meets 
separately  from  the  Lords. 

1346.  Victory  of  Edward  III.  at  Orecy. 

1348.  The  Black  Death  visited  England. 

1356.  Victory  of  Black  Prince  at  Poictiers. 

1362.  English  became  the  language  of  the 
law-courts. 

1381.  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion. 

1384.  Death  of  Jolm  Wycliffe,  the  “Morn- 
ing Star  of  the  Reformation.”  His 
great  opponent  had  been  William  of 
Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Wuliam  Langland  wrote  ” Piers 
Plowman”  about  this  time. 

1388.  Border  raid  of  Otterbourne  or  Chevy 
Chase. 

1399.  Deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV. 

1401.  The  Statute  of  Heresy  passed,  pro- 
viding that  heretics  were  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake ; this  was  directed 
against  the  Lollards,  or  followers  of 
Wycliffe. 

1416.  Henry  V.’s  victory  at  Agincourt 
over  the  French. 

1420.  The  Treaty  of  Troyes,  providing  for 
Henry’s  marriage  with  Catharine, 
the  heiress  and  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  is  rendered  void  by 
Henry’s  death  (1422). 

1445.  Henry  marries  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

1460.  A year  notable  for  its  riots  and 
disorders  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Peasantry  of  Kent  and  Sussex  rise 
under  Jack  Cade. 

1463.  End  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War, 
England  having  lost  all  her  French 
possessions  except  Calais  and  the 
Channel  Isles, 
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1230.  Ferdinand  III.  unites  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  being  occupied  by  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Aragon  (in 
the  south-east)  and  Portugal,  and  the  dwindling  Muhammadan  power  in 
Granada  and  Cordova. 

1241.  Great  Mongol  incursion  into  Central  Europe. 

1254.  Death  of  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick  11.,  and  end  of  the  Swabian  line. 

■ The  Rise  of  France. 

Germany  is  now  growing  weaker,  as  Italy  tends  more  to  permanent  separation  from 
it.  Venice  rises  in  power — an  oligarchic  republic  (cf.  Sparta),  while  Florence 
in  the  next  century  is  democratic  (cf.  Athens).  France  gains  as  Germany 
loses ; her  king,  Louis  IX.,  or  St.  Louis,  who  succeeded  Philip  Augustus  in 
1226,  gained  the  territory  of  Toulouse,  and  thus  gave  France  a sea-board 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

1258.  Holaghon,  grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan,  takes  Baghdad  and  ends  the  caliphate 
of  the  Abbassides. 

1265.  Birth  of  Dante  at  Florence.  He  died  in  banishment  in  1321. 

1271.  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Asiatic  explorer,  and  first  Eui’opean  to  visit  China. 

1273.  Rudolf,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  is  chosen  king  of  Germany,  thus  ending  the 
“ Great  Interrc^um,”  which  had  lasted  since  1254.  His  son  Albert  becomes 
Duke  of  Austria,  and  so  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  royal  family  in  Austria. 

1276.  Birth  of  the  Florentine  Giotto,  the  father  of  modem  painting. 

[1279.  Kublai  Khan  completes  the  work  of  his  grandfather  Jenghis  Elhan,  founds 
the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China,  and  makes  Pekin  his  capital,  j 

1291.  The  Muhammadans  retake  Acre,  the  last  Christian  stronghold  in  Palestine. 
The  cantous  of  Schwyz  (whence  Switzerland),  Uri,  and  tjnterwalden,  form 
a League  of  defence  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

1298.  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  succeeds  his  father  Rudolf  on  the  German  throne. 
In  this  reign  William  Tell  makes  his  stand  for  Swiss  freedom. 

1304.  Pope  Clement  V.,  the  puppet  of  the  French  king  Philip,  resides  at  Avignon. 
Suppression  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

Petrarch,  the  Italian  lyric  poet,  born.  He  died  in  1374. 

1315.  The  Swiss  League  defeats  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  at  Morgarten,  near  Lake 
Zurich  ; thus  is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  confederacy  which  was  in  a century 
to  develop  into  the  Swiss  Republic. 

1326.  Death  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Emphe  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

The  French  House  of  Valois. 

1328.  Philip  of  Valois  becomes  French  king,  and  founds  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
till  1589. 

1361.  Amurath  or  Morad,  leader  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  takes  Hadrianople  and 
makes  it  his  capital.  The  Muhammadan  power  spreads  over  Servia  and 
Bulgaria. 

1376.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  brings  back  the  papal  seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 

1378.  The  rival  popes.  Urban  VI.  at  Rome  and  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon.  Thomas 
a Kempis  flomlshes. 

1386.  Ladislaw  II.,  of  the  Jagellons  or  Grand  Dukes  of  Lithuania  (which  stretched 
across  Russia  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Azov),  becomes  a Christian  and 
maiTies  the  Queen  of  Poland. 

The  Swiss  cantons  inflict  severe  defeats  on  Austria  at  Sempach  and  at  Nafels 
in  1388. 

1389.  Amurath  defeats  the  Slavs  at  Kossova  in  Servia.  Bajazet  succeeds  him  as 
Sultan,  and  leaves  only  Constantinople  and  a little  of  Greece  to  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

1397.  'The  Union  of  Calmar  places  Margaret  of  Norway  on  the  tlirones  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden, 

Now  Poland  and  Lithuania  form  a large  kingdom  in  south  central  Europe, 
which  is  often  united  with  Hungary,  and  acts  as  the  protector  of  Europe 
from  Muhammadan  incursions.  Italy  is  occupied  by  such  city  states  as 
Venice,  Milan,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence  (whose  power  culminated  in  the 
15th  century  under  the  Medici) ; meanwhile  the  Popes  were  temper^ 
sovereigns  over  the  centre  of  Italy,  but  thereby  lost  much  of  their  predomi- 
nance in  the  councils  of  Western  Europe ; south  Italy  (Naples)  and  Sicily 
constituted  the  two  Sicilies. 

Froissart  of  Flanders,  the  author  of  the  Chronicles,  flourishes. 

1402.  General  Council  of  the  Western  Church  at  Pisa  deposes  both  the  rival  Popes. 
Timour  or  Tamerlane  the  Tartar  defeats  and  captures  the  Sultan  Bajazet 
at  Angora.  He  had  previously  (1398)  invaded  India  and  taken  Delhi. 

1415.  The  Council  of  Constance  deposes  all  three  Popes,  and  elects  Martin  V.  The 
reformer  John  Huss  of  Bohemia  is  burned  at  the  stake,  in  spite  of  the  pledga 
of  safety  given  him  by  the  emperor  Sigismund. 

1429.  After  successes  at  Vemeuil  (1424),  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Herrings  (1429), 
the  English  have  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Orleans,  through  the  efforts  of 
.loan  of  Arc,  the  “ Maid  of  Orleans.”  The  dauphin  is  now  crowned  King 
of  Prance  at  Rheims,  with  the  title  of  Charles  Vn. 

1439.  Council  of  Florence  imder  Pope  Eugenius  FV. — a reply  to  the  anti-papal 
Council  of  Basle  (1431-1439). 

1448.  Christian  I.,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  the  present  royal  family 
of  Denmark,  b^ius  to  reign. 

1450.  The  Mazarin  Bilale  is  issued — probably  the  first  printed  book. 

1452.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Styria,  is  the  last  Western  Emperor  to  be  crowned  at 
Rome. 

Henceforward  the  title  is  nearly  always  claimed  by  the  head  of  the  bouse  of 
Hapsburg,  who  not  receiving  coronation  is  strictly  styled  Emperor-elect. 

1453.  The  Eastern  empire  ends  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  death  of  Con- 
stantine Palaeologus.  Cannon  were  first  effectively  used  in  this  siege.  The 
victor,  Muhammad  11.,  makes  Constantinople  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  soon  covers  nearly  all  the  Balkan  paniosula. 
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X.— THE  REFORMATION  PERIOD. 
(1453  A.D.— 1600  A.D.) 


The  Renaissance.  This  is  a period  of  transition,  bridging 
the  gulf  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  times.  It 
was  occupied  with  the  revolt — political,  intellectual,  artistic, 
as  well  as  religious — against  any  authority  which  could 
not  justify  its  existence  ; society  was  feeUng  its  way  “ from 
status  to  contract  and  the  ideal  of  individual  freedom, 
of  liberty  for  self-realization,  and  of  responsibility  to  the 
authority  of  conscience  as  supreme,  first  arose  distinctly 
in  men’s  minds.  The  immediate  causes  of  this  revolt, 
which  had  long  been  secretly  preparing,  were  (1)  the  spread 
of  Greek  learning  consequent  on  the  faU  of  Constantinople, 
producing  that  great  revival  of  learning  and  awakening  of 
thought  which  is  called  the  Renaissance.  The  limitations 
and  defects  of  Scholasticism  became  apparent,  and  the 
Church  and  human  institutions,  equally  v/ith  nature  itself, 
were  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  severely 
interrogated.  The  process  was  eminently  successful  in  at 
least  one  direction,  viz.,  the  marvellous  progress  of  natural 
science  and  mechanical  inventions ; (2)  the  break-up  of 
the  Feudal  System,  the  causes  of  which  have  been  already 
traced  ; (3)  the  discoveiy  of  America,  which  widened  the 
mental  as  much  as  the  physical  horizon,  and  developed 
a love  of  adventure  and  a spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
originality  in  some  at  least  of  the  European  nations ; and 
(4)  increased  facilities  for  inter-communication  of  ideas 
and  experience,  both  by  the  invention  of  printing  and  by 
readier  means  of  travel  and  exploration. 

Political  Changes.  Feudalism  and  imperialism,  with  the 
ideals  of  Rome’s  Empire  and  of  Rome’s  Church,  are  now 
challenged,  and  reluctantly  they  have  to  yield  before  the 
growth  of  constitutional  government.  I3y  the  end  of 
the  period  nearly  all  the  nationalities  of  modern  Europe 


are  represented  on  the  map  ; but  the  balance  of  power,  the 
centre  of  gravity,  is  steadily  shifting  westwards,  from  the 
Mediterranean  basin  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board ; first, 
Venice  gives  way  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  later,  these  in 
turn  fade  before  Holland  and  England.  After  a struggle 
the  Latin  races  are  passed  in  the  race  by  the  Teutonic, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  France  stands 
out  as  the  champion  of  the  former,  England  of  the  latter  ; 
while  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  the  Muhammadan  power 
still  maintains  its  menace  to  Christendom. 

Literature,  Art,  and  Science.  In  these  domains  there 
is  a mighty  stirring  in  both  Latin  and  Teuton  races. 
Now  comes  the  era  of  the  “ Great  Florentines  ” — Petrarch, 
Dante,  Boccaccio  ; the  painters  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Raphael  (born  1483),  and  the  mighty  Michael 
Angelo  (born  1475),  with  the  Venetian  Titian,  the  Lombard 
Correggio,  and  Galileo  the  great  astronomer  (born  1664). 
The  German  Copernicus  (bom  1473),  the  Swede  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  the  German  Kepler,  form  a noble  trio  whose 
work  is  to  be  continued  by  Ne^vton  in  the  17th  century. 
Palestrina  (died  1594)  the  Itahan  is  the  father  of  modern 
music  ; and  mention  must  be  made,  too,  of  the  scholar 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  the  Italian  poets  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
and  the  French  writers  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  Among 
our  own  writers  we  can  enumerate  besides  Shake'^peare 
(1564-1616),  the  great  Elizabethan  dramatists  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonsou,  and  Christopher  Marlowe ; 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet  of  the  “ Faerie  Quecne  ” ; the 
theologian  Richard  Hooker;  and  Francis  Bacon  (1661- 
1626),  whose  “Novum  Organum”  prepared  the  way  for 
modern  inductive  science. 


A.D. 

1455. 


1461. 

1471. 


1485. 


1495. 


1497. 


1503. 


1609. 


1513. 

1520. 


BRSTSSH  ISLES. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  between  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
for  the  crown  begin.  The  war  was 
confined  to  the  great  feudal  barons, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  decay 
of  the  Feudal  System  and  rise  of  the 
Middle  Class. 

Edward,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  is 
proclaimed  king  as  Edward  IV. 
After  victories  at  Barnet  and 
Tewkesbury,  the  Lancastrian  party 
is  hopelessly  wealiened,  and  Henry 
VI.  is  put  to  death. 

Absolute  Monarchy  in  England. 

The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  ends 
the  W ars  of  the  Roses.  Richard  III., 
the  Yorkist  king,  was  killed,  and 
Henry  of  Richmond  comes  to  the 
throne  as  Henry  VII.,  uniting  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Yorkist  heiress, 
Elizabeth.  Henry  VII.  is  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Tudor  line. 
Poyning’s  Law,  or  the  Statute  of 
Drogheda,  subjects  Ireland  to  English 
law. 

Discovery  of  the  mainland  of 
America  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  in  service  of  Henry  VII. 
America  was  named  after  Amer^o 
Vespucci,  a friend  of  Columbus). 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  marries 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
from  whom  was  descended  the  Stuart 
kings  of  Scotland  and  England. 
Henry  VIII.  succeeds  to  the  throne. 
England  now  begins  to  take  a 
front  place  as  a naval  power.  Dock- 
yards are  established  at  Deptford 
and  Woolwich.  The  Great  Harry  is 
built. 

Battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  James 
rv.  of  S(X)tland  is  defeated  and  slain. 
Meeting  of  Henry  and  Francis  I.  of 
France  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  (near  Calais). 


A.D. 

1458. 

1469, 


1471. 


1476. 


1481. 

1487. 

1492. 

1494. 

1499, 

1504. 

1508. 

1512, 

1515. 

1516. 


1517. 

1519. 


THE  CONTINENT. 

.23neas  Silvius  becomes  Pope  as  Pius  11. 

Florence  is  at  the  height  of  her  political,  literary,  and  artistic  greatness  under 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  ruled  till  1492. 

The  Ascendency  of  Spain, 

The  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Ai’agon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  Abu- Abdallah  and  the  end  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granacia 
(1492),  unites  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  except  Portusal  and  Navarre 
into  one  kingdom,  and  tlius  lays  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  the 
IGth  century. 

The  Sviss  Confederates  successfully  resist  Cliarlcs,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
the  battles  of  Granson,  Morat  (or  Murteii),  and  Nancy. 

The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  is  added  to  the  French  crov.m  under  Louis  XI. 
(1461-1483). 

Ivan  Vasilovitz  overthrows  the  Mogul  kingdom  of  Kazan,  and  frees  Russia 
from  Mogul  tyranny. 

The  Inquisition  is  established  in  Spain  under  the  Dominican  monk  Torque- 
mada. 

Bartholomew  Diaz,  a Portuguese,  sails  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Portu- 
gal commences  its  trade  with  India ; Vasco  da  Gama  reaches  the  Malabar 
coast  in  1498. 

The  West  Indies  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a Genoese  in  the  service 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Spanish  settlements  are  made  at  Hayti. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France  subdues  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  independence  of  Switzerland  formally  recognized. 

Ferdinand  of  Spain  obtains  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  “ the  Great  Captain.”  Death  of  Isabella. 
League  of  Oambray  between  Ferdinand,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Pope  Julius  II., 
and  Masimilian  of  Germany,  the  “ Emperor-elect,”  for  the  partition  of 
Venice. 

The  allies  quarrel,  Louis  defeating  Ferdinand  at  Ravenna,  but  Pope  Julius 
expels  the  French  by  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  who  are  ready  to  act  as  mercenaries 
for  any  cause. 

Francis  I.  succeeds  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  defeats  the  Swiss  at  Marignano. 
Charles  I.  comes  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  from  1519  is  known  as  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  of  Austria  and  Joanna  the 
daughter  of  Isabella  of  Castile.  Thus  he  is  the  first  of  the  " Austrian 
kings”  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  included  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  Sardinia. 

Martin  Luther’s  declaration  against  the  sale  of  Indulgences  by  Tetzel,  the 
agent  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

Zwingle,  the  reformer,  begins  to  teach  at  Zurich. 

The  Portuguese  circumnavigate  the  world  under  Fernando  de  Magellan 
a5l9-1522). 

Spain’s  empire  in  the  New  World  is  now  growing  rapidly*  Jamaica 
occupied  in  1509,  Colombia  (South  Hnerica)  in  1510,  Cuba  in  1511,  FlorRa 
in  1512,  while  from  1519-1521  Fernando  Cortez  was  occupied  in  the  conquest 
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A.D. 


1530. 

1632. 

1534. 

1535. 

1536. 

1538. 

1539. 
1547. 

1549. 

1553, 

1555. 


1558. 

1563. 

1667. 


1570, 


1571, 

1577. 

15S0- 


1585. 

1587, 

1588. 

1591. 

1594. 

1596. 


CHIEF  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTOKY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BRITISH  ISLES  {continued). 

[Henry’s  chief  adviser  in  the  first 
half  of  his  reign  was  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
a man  of  humble  birth  but  extra- 
ordinary talents.  For  seventeen 
years  he  enjoyed  the  royal  favour 
and  lived  in  regal  splendour.  Then 
came  his  fall,  caused  by  his  failure  to 
procure  from  the  Pope  the  divorce 
of  Henry’s  wife,  Katharine  of 
Aragon.] 

Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Cranmer  becomes  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Henry  declared  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church. 

The  union  of  England  and  Wales 
completed. 

Eisiug  in  the  North,  known  as  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  consequent  on 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
Execution  of  Henry’s  minister, 
Thomas  Cromwell. 

Act  of  Six  Articles  passed. 

Accession  of  Edward  VI.,  whose  first 
Prayer  Book  is  issued  in  1549. 

First  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Accession  of  Mary,  and  execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey. 

England  submits  to  the  Pope,  and 
Cardinal  Pole  is  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Persecution  breaks  out,  in  which 
Cranmer  is  burned. 

Calais,  the  last  English  possession  in 
France,  is  retaken  by  the  French. 
Elizabeth  succeeds  her  sister  Mary. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  compiled. 
Murder  of  Damley,  husband  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  Bothwell,  whom 
she  afterwards  marries.  In  a few 
months  she  has  to  abdicate,  and 
flies  to  England. 

Elizabeth  is  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  who  deposes  her  and  transfers 
the  Crown  to  Mary  of  Scotland. 
Hence  arise  many  plots  to  bring 
about  Mary’s  release  and  Elizabeth’s 
death. 

The  Eoyal  Exchange  in  London 
opened  (founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham). 

Sir  Francis  Drake  starts  on  his  three 
years’  voyage  round  the  world. 
Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland. 
England  becomes  a land  of  refuge  to 
all  the  Continental  Protestants,  and 
being  kept  at  peace  by  Elizpbe  h’s 
astute  policy,  greatly  extends  her 
maritime  commerce,  and  rapidly 
grows  in  wealth  and  power. 

Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  attempts  to 
colonize  Virginia. 

Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
at  Fotheringay  Castle. 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
England’s  great  seamen  now  include 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded  by 
Eoyal  Charter. 

Great  rising  in  Ireland  under  Hugh 
O’Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  against  the 
Eeformation. 

Cadiz,  the  great  naval  port  of  Spain, 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  all 
the  vessels  anchored  there  destroyed. 


A.D. 


1521. 

1625. 


1526. 


1527. 

1528. 

1529. 


1530. 

1531. 
1539. 


1645. 


1546. 

1547. 
1556. 

1559, 


1560. 

1562 


1564. 

1565. 
1568. 


1571. 


1572. 

1574. 

1576. 

1579. 

1580. 

1581. 

1584. 


1585. 

1586, 
1589, 


1598. 


THE  CONTE^Ein!  {coMinued). 

of  Mexico  (which  had  been  under  the  Azteo  monarch  Montezuma),  and  in 
1535  Francisco  Pizarro  completed  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  founded  Lima. 
[The  Mogul  Empire  in  India  founded  by  the  Sultan  Baber]. 

The  Diet  of  Worms  condemns  Luther,  who  had  burned  Leo’s  bull  of 
excommunication  (1520). 

Francis  I.  of  France  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V, 

S oilman  II.  defeated  and  killed  Louis  n.  of  Hungary  at  Ivlohaes  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  became  a province  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire, 

Eome,  under  Clement  VII.,  sacked  by  Charles  V. 

Gustavus  Vasa  tlurows  off  the  Danish  yoke  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Sweden 
as  Gustavus  I.  (reigning  till  1560). 

The  Diet  of  Spires  condemns  all  changes  in  doctrine,  and  the  Lutheran 
minority  who  object  to  this  decision  are  called  Protestants. 

The  Sultan  Soliman  is  utterly  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Vienna,  and  again 
Europe  is  saved  from  becoming  Muhammadan. 

The  Peace  of  Cambrai  ends  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Holy  League 
(of  England,  France,  etc.,  with  the  Pope) ; Charles  is  crowned  King  of  Italy. 
The  Lutheran  Confession  of  Auorsbursr  is  drawn  up,  chiefly  by  Melanchthon. 
The  Portuguese  commence  their  settlements  in  Brazil. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  a Spaniard,  founds  the  Society  of  Jesus  (S.J.),  or  Jesuits, 
one  of  its  first  members  being  S.  Francis  Xavier.  Now  sets  in  the  Counter- 
Eeformation,  the  attempt  to  purify  abuses  in  the  Church  from  within. 

First  French  settlemente  in  Canada,  under  the  explorer  Jacques  Cartier. 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  continues  intermittently  till  1563, 
when  its  decrees  (known  as  Tridentine)  are  embodied  in  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV., 
who  was  Pope  from  1559-1566. 

Death  of  Martin  Luther. 

Henry  II,  succeeds  Francis  I.  as  King  of  Prance. 

Philip  II.,  grandson  of  Charles  V,,  and  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England, 
becomes  King  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  made  between  Prance  and  Spain  after  French 
defeats  at  St.  Quentin  (1557)  and  Gravelines. 

Francis  II,,  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  son  of  Catharine  of  Medici, 
becomes  king  of  France. 

Charles  IX,  succeeds  his  brother  Francis  II. 

Ciml  War  in  Prance,  nominally  on  religious  grounds — Catharine  of  Medici, 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  De  Montmorency,  the  Constable  of  France,  being 
opposed  to  the  Huguenots  (French  Calvinists)  under  the  Prince  de  Condd 
and  Admiral  Coligny.  The  chief  battles  are  Dreux  (1582),  S.  Denis  (1567), 
and  Jarnac  (1569). 

Death  of  John  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  U.S.A,,  founded  by  Spain. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  regent  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  especially 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Inquisition,  drive  the  Netherlands  to  revolt 
under  William  of  Orange,  “ the  Silent.” 

Battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  Venice  destroy  that  of 
the  Turks,  and  at  which  was  present  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  ; 
but  the  Venetians  lose  Cyprus  to  the  Turks. 

The  Massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day. 

Henry  III.  succeeds  his  brother  Charles  IX.  of  I’rance. 

Leyden  successfully  withstands  a long  siege  by  Spain. 

The  Catholic  League  formed  in  France  to  prevent  any  concessions  to  the 
Huguenots. 

William  of  Orange  forms  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  into 
a League  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  conquers  Portugal. 

The  Federal  Commonwealth  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  formed. 

Murder  of  William  of  Orange. 

Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  first  Czar  of  Eussia,  who  had  reigned  since 
1533,  and  spread  his  dominions  to  the  Caspian  (the  Turks  still  occupying 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Poles  those  of  the  Baltic). 

Antwerp  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zutphen,  while  aiding  the  Dutch. 

Henry  of  Navarre  succeeds  Henry  HI.  as  King  of  France,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  thus  replacing  that  of  Valois.  Henry  defeats  the  Catholic  League 
at  Arques,  and  next  year  at  Ivry. 

Death  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  widow  of  Henry  11.  of  France. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  forms  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  into 
a separate  kingdom  under  his  nephew,  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  or  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  is  at  heart  a Huguenot, 
issues  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  gives  full  toleration  to  the  Protestants 
in  France.  His  great  minister  is  the  Due  de  Sully,  Marshal  of  Prance, 
whose  financial  reforms  paved  the  way  for  the  French  supremacy  in  the  next 
century.  _ , 

Philip  III.  succeeds  Philip  n.  of  Spain,  whose  power  is  now  on  the  wane. 


XI.— MODERN  HISTORY. 
(FROM 


Political  and  Social  Progress.  The  revolt  against 
arbitrary  authority,  which  in  the  Reformation  Period  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  religion,  is  carried  in  the  16  th  and 
17tb  centuries  into  the  domain  of  politics  ; that  every 


1600  A.D.) 

government  exists  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  governed  is 
now  accepted  (in  word,  at  least)  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  but  it 
was  only  established  through  violent  revolutions  such  as 
those  in  England  (1642),  the  United  States  (1776),  and  above 
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all,  France  (1789).  When  thia  principle  has  been  success- 
fully demonstrated,  there  still  remained  to  apply  it  in  detail ; 
and  so  the  19th  century  was  engrossed  with  such  topics 
as  slave  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  universal 
education,  the  betterment  of  the  poorer  classes,  inter- 
national arbitration,  etc.  Diplomacy  now  concentrates 
its  efforts  on  the  maintenance  of  the  “ balance  of  power,” 
the  preservation  of  pohtical  equilibrium  by  the  antion  of 
equal  and  opposite  forces,  in  which  the  smaller  States, 
such  as  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  those  along  the 
Danube,  play  no  mean  part ; while  Napoleon’s  meteoric 
career  has  effectually  discouraged  a tendency  which  had 
been  growing  stronger — to  indulge  in  war  merely  as  a means 
to  seS-aggrandisement ; and  probably  the  death-blow  to 
this  tendency  was  given  in  1870  in  the  Franco-German 
War,  when  vaulting  ambition  so  signally  over-leaped  itself. 

Great  Political  Changes.  The  last  two  centuries  have 
witnessed  the  entrance  of  Russia  into  European  pohtics 
as  a civilized  power ; the  gradual  weakening  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  “ the  sick  man  of  Europe,”  who  now  exists  only 
on  sufferance ; the  consolidation  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
into  one  kingdom,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Pope’s 
temporal  power ; the  birth  of  a united  Germany,  with  a 
proportional  decrease  in  the  power  of  France;  and  the 
unprecedented  expansion  of  a single  empire  (the  British), 
and  of  the  English-speaking  people  throughout  the  world. 
But  transcending  in  importance,  perhaps,  these  changes 
on  the  chess-board  of  Europe  is  the  recurrence,  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  of  the  problem  that  is  almost 
as  old  as  history  itseK — what  is  to  be  the  relation  of  Em’ope 
and  Asia  ? how  can  East  and  West  be  harmonized  in 
one  wide-embracing  unity  ? or  has  the  Aryan  race  already 
passed  its  zenith  ? 

Literature,  Art,  and  Science.  In  this  department  of 
human  life  the  record  of  the  last  three  centuries  affords 
food  for  serious  thought.  The  triumphs  of  physical  science, 
and  the  accompanying  betterment  of  man’s  material 
surroundings,  are  marvellous,  and  yet  appear  only  to  be 
a small  instalment  of  what  nature  is  ready  to  pay  on  man’s 
demand.  But  the  betterment  of  man  himself  seems 
more  questionable;  at  all  events,  literature  and  art  have 
to  tell  a tale  of  quantity  gained  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
of  life’s  bulk  being  preferred  to  hfe’s  best,  of  skill  in 
criticism  growing  but  creative  power  diminishing,  of  the 
newly-won  freedom  for  self-realization  producing  a morbid 
self-consciousness  that  tends  to  self-destruction ; the  ^eat 
names  here  to  be  recorded  cannot  compare  with  the  mighty 
Florentines  and  Elizabethans.  We  can  only  mention  a few 
representative  names,  excluding  living  writers. 

(1)  In  our  own  country  we  find  among  the  poets  Milton 
(6.  1608),  Dryden  (6.  1631),  and  Pope  (6.  1688) ; in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century  Thomson,  Gray,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
and  Gowper;  then  follow  Bums  (6.  1769),  Wordsworth 
(6.  1770),  Scott,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Campbell,  Moore, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  ; and  in  the  19th  century  Hood, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  William  Morris, 
the  Rossettis,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  In  English  prose 


there  are  Bunyan  (6.  1628) ; Defoe  (&.  1661),  Swift,  Addison, 
Steele  ; Fielding  (6.  1707),  Dr.  Johnson,  Smollett ; Charles 
Lamb  (6.  1756),  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Sydney  Smith, 
Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Carlyle;  Thackeray  (6.  1811), 
Dickens,  Charles  Reade,  Kingsley,  Wilkie  Collins,  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson.  Among  historians  we  have  Hume 
(6. 1711),  Gibbon  (6. 1737),  Hallam  (6.  1777),  Grote  (6. 1794), 
Macaulay  (6.  1800),  Froude,  Freeman,  and  J.  R.  Green. 
The  philosophers,  theologians,  etc.,  include  Hobbes  (6. 
1588),  Locke  (6.  1632),  Sh  Isaac  Newton  (6.  1642),  Bishop 
Butler  (6.  1692),  Adam  Smith  {b.  1723),  Burke,  Paley, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (6.  1788),  J.  S.  Mill, 
Bain,  Ruskin,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Max  Muller  (6.  1823). 
Science  boasts  of  Cavendish  {b.  1731),  Priestley,  Dalton, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Faraday,  Herschel,  Sir  Richard  Owen 
(6. 1804),  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley.  Eminent  pedntera 
are  Hogarth  (6.  1697),  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Turner  (6.  1775),  Constable,  Landseer  (6.  1802),  Watts, 
Millais,  Leighton,  and  Burne-Jones  (6.  1833). 

(2)  Among  French  names  must  be  mentioned  the 
dramatists  Corneille  (6.  1609),  Moliere,  and  Racine  (6. 
1629) ; the  philosophers  Descartes  (6.  1696),  Pascal, 
Voltaire  (6.  1694),  Rousseau  (6.  1712),  Comte  {b.  1798), 
Montalembert  (6.  1810) ; the  historian  Guizot  {b.  1787) ; 
the  Encyclopaedists  of  the  1 8th  century,  led  by  Diderot ; 
the  novelists  Balzac  (6.  1799),  Victor  Hugo,  and  Georges 
Sand  ; the  poets  Beranger  (6.  1780)  and  Alfred  de  Musset ; 
the  musicians  Auber  (6. 1782)  and  Gounod  ; and  the  painters 
David  (6.  1748),  Delaroche,  Delacroix,  Meissonier  (6.  1816), 
Rosa  Bonheur,  and  Dore. 

(3)  With  Germany  (a  vague  term)  may  be  associated 
the  poets  Goethe  (6.  1749),  Schiller  {b.  1759),  and  Heine 
(6.  1799) ; the  philosophers  Leibnitz  (6.  1646),  Kant  (6. 
1724),  Lessing,  Fichte,  Hegel  (6.  1770),  Schelling,  and 
Grimm ; the  historians  Niebuhr  (6.  1776),  Curtius,  and 
Mommsen;  the  scientists  von  Humboldt  (6.  1769)  and 
Liebig  (6.  1803) ; and  the  musicians  (in  nearly  every  case 
closely  connected  with  Vienna)  Handel  (6.  1684),  J.  S.  Bach, 
Gluck,  Haydn  (6.  1732),  Mozart  (6.  1756),  Beethoven 
(6.  1770),  von  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Spohr,  Meyer- 
beer, Mendelssohn  {b.  1809),  and  Wagner. 

(4)  Among  the  Italian  musicians  are  Cherubini  (&.  1760), 

Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini  (6.  1802),  and  Verdi  (6.  1813) ; 
the  great  Spanish  painters  include  Velasquez  (6.  1599)  and 
Murillo  (6. 1618) ; the  Flemish  painters  are  Rubens  (6.  1677), 
Vandyck,  and  Rembrandt  (6.  1607).  Mention  also  must 
be  made  of  the  Dutch  philosophers  Hugo  Grotius  (6.  1683), 
and  Spinoza  the  Jew  (6.  1632) ; of  the  Swedish  naturalist 
Linnaeus  (6.  1707) ; and  in  Denmark,  of  the  noveUst  Hans 
Chi’istian  Andersen  (6.  1805),  and  of  the  sculptor 

Thorwaldsen  (6.  1770). 

(5)  America  can  point  vath  pride  to  such  well-kno-wn 
•writers  as  the  poets  Longfellow  (6.  1807),  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
and  Whittier ; the  historians  Prescott  (6.  1796)  and  Motley  ; 
and  Washington  Irving,  the  essayist  {b.  1783),  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  the  novelist  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
the  sculptor  Hiram  Powers  (6.  1805). 


BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

A.D, 

1600.  Charter  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company. 

1601.  The  first  Poor  Law  enacted — rendered 
necessary  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries. 

Struggle  between  King  and  Parliament. 

1603.  James  VI.  of  Scotland  becomes  King 
of  England  as  James  I.,  thus  founding 
the  Stuart  line,  and  uniting  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
TOie  ” di-vine  right  of  kings”  now 
comes  to  the  fore,  and  the  straggle 
between  King  and  Parliament  (which 
the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  ignored) 
becomes  acute. 

1607.  Henry  Hudson  starts  on  his  Arctic 
voyages. 

1611.  The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
translated. 


A.D. 

1608. 

1609. 

1610. 

1611. 

1613. 

1614. 
1619. 


EVENTS  ABROAD. 

The  Ascendency  of  France. 

Champlain,  a Frenchman,  founds  a settlement  at  Quebec,  and  gradually 
French  influence  predominates  along  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada. 

Spain  makes  a truce  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  virtually 
recognizing  their  independence. 

Assassination  of  Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  who  is  succeeded  by  Louis  XTTI.  Hia 
great  minister  is  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  maintains  the  royal  supremacy 
against  the  great  nobles  and  the  Huguenot  factions. 

Gusta-vus  Adolphus,  grandson  of  Gustavus  I.,  becomes  King  of  Sweden. 

The  Duchy  of  Prussia  and  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  are  united  under 
the  house  of  HohenzoUem. 

Michael  Romanoff,  descended  from  Rurik  in  the  female  line,  becomes  Czar 
of  Russia  and  founds  the  present  dynasty. 

New  York  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  at  first  called  New  Amsterdam. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  breaks  out  between  the  Romanist  and  Protestant 
parties  in  central  Europe  ; on  the  former  side  are  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  II. 
and  IIL  (whose  generals  were  Tilly  and  Wallenstein),  and  the  French  kings 
Louis  KTTT-  and  XIV.  (whose  generals  were  Turenne  and  the  Prince  of 
Cond6) ; the  Protestant  leaders  were  CJhristian  IV.  of  Denmark  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  S'syeden. 


A.D. 

1615. 

1618. 

1619. 

1620. 


1626. 

1628. 


1629. 

1633. 

1637. 

1638. 

1640. 


1641. 

1642. 


1643. 


1649. 

1651. 


1653. 

1655. 

1658. 

1660. 

1662. 


1664. 

1665. 

1666. 
1670. 


1679. 

1681. 

1685. 

1688. 

1689. 

1690. 


1693. 

1694. 
1697. 


1701. 


CHIEF  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  fi29 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  (contimted). 

Chief  Justice  Sir  Edward  Coke  con- 
demns benevolences  as  illegal. 
Execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  first  negro  slaves  introduced  into 
America  (Virginia). 

The  “ Pilgrim  Fathers”  sail  in  the 
“Mayflower”  and  found  Plymouth 
and  the  colony  of  New  England 
(Massachusetts). 

Accession  of  Charles  I. 

The  “ Petition  of  Right  ” against  the 
Royal  tyranny  is  passed  by  the 
Commons,  and  receives  the  King’s 
assent. 

Harvey  demonstrates  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

Charles  dissolves  his  Parliament,  and 
rules  for  eleven  years  without  one. 
William  Laud  becomes  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

John  Hampden  refuses  to  pay  ship- 
money. 

The  “ Solenan  League  and  Covenant” 
signed  in  Scotland  to  defend  the 
Reformation. 

Settlement  at  Madras  by  the  East 
India  Company. 

The  Long  Parliament  summoned. 
Charles  allows  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
to  be  executed. 

Massacre  of  the  Ulster  Protestants. 
Civil  War  breaks  out  between  the 
Royalista  and  Parliamentarians. 
Charles’s  great  defeats  were  at 
Marston  Moor  (1644)  and  Naseby 
(1645), 

General  Assembly  of  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  Divines  at  West- 
minster. 

Execution  of  Charles  I. 

Cromwell  harries  Ireland. 

The  Navigation  Act  only  allowed 
goods  to  enter  England  in  English 
vessels.  War  follows  with  Holland. 
Cromwell  is  made  Lord  Protector. 
Jamaica  taken  from  Spain. 

Death  of  Cromwell. 

Restoration  of  the  monarchy  under 
Charles  II. 

The  Royal  Society  founded. 

Charles  receives  Bombay  from 
Portugal  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his 
wife  Catharine. 

New  Amsterdam  taken  in  the  Dutch 
War,  and  re-named  New  York. 

The  Great  Plague  of  London. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London. 

The  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover  between 
Charles  and  Louis  of  Franco  undoes 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden  against  France 
0668). 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed. 

Penn  founds  the  Quaker  colony  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Accession  of  James  11.  Monmouth’s 
rebellion. 

James  flees  to  France,  and  the  crown 
is  offered  to  William  of  Orange 
(grandson  of  Charles  I.)  and  his  wife 
Mary  (daughter  of  James  II.). 

Siege  of  Londonderry. 

England,  Spain^  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  make  an  alliance  against 
Prance. 

Battle  of  the  Boyne  ends  James  n.'s 
hopes  in  Ireland.  The  Pacification 
of  Limerick  promises  liberty  to  the 
Irish  Romanists. 

Commencement  of  the  National  Debt. 
The  Bank  of  England  founded. 

The  Peace  of  Ryswick  ends  the 
French  War. 

The  Grand  Alliance  of  England, 
Holland,  Austria,  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  supports  the 
Archduke  Charles's  claim  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  I 


A.D. 

1621. 

1623. 

1626. 

1628. 

1631. 


1632. 

1637. 

1640. 

1642. 

1643. 


1648. 


1657. 

1658. 
1661. 


1669. 

1672. 

1678* 

1683. 


1685. 

1687. 

1689. 


1697. 


1698. 

1699. 

1700. 


1702. 

1709. 

1713. 


1715. 

1718. 


1720. 

1725. 

1728. 

1739. 

1740. 


EVENTS  ABROAD  {continued). 

Philip  IV.  becomes  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  entirely  renounce 
allegiance  to  Spain. 

Ferdinand  n.  of  Bohemia  overthrows  his  rival  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine, 
husband  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Jam^  I.  of  England. 

Wallenstein  wins  the  victory  of  Dessau. 

Richelieu  takes  La  Rochelle,  a Huguenot  fortress,  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Tilly  takes  Magdeburg  by  storm,  but  is  defeated  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
Breitenfeld,  and  again  the  next  year  at  the  Lech. 

[Manchu  Tartars  conquer  China  and  found  the  present  dynasty]. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  gains  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  but  is  killed  on  the  field. 
Death  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

Portugal  revolts  from  Spain,  and  sets  up  the  royal  bouse  of  Braganza. 
Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

France  wins  a great  victory  over  Spain  at  Rocroi, 

Louis  Xiy.,  tlie  “ Grand  Monarque,”  ascends  the  throne  of  France,  his 
chief  minister  being  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  marries  Maria  Theresa  (1659), 
and  engages  in  various  wars  of  aggrandisement,  which  are  concluded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697).  In  his  reign  flourMi  the  great  writers  Racine, 
Corneille,  Pascal,  Moli^re,  and  Bossuet. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  ends  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  adding  Alsace  to 
France,  and  weakening  Germany  by  formally  approving  her  disunion.  The 
independence  of  the  Federal  Commonwealths  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland  is  recognized. 

Under  William  I.,  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  becomes  independent  of  Poland. 
Marshal  Turenne,  helped  by  the  English,  defeats  Spain  at  Dunkirk. 

On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Louis  XFV.  becomes  autocratic  ruler,  with 
Colbert  as  his  finance  minister.  “ L’6tat,  e’est  moi,”  (I  am  the  State),  waa 
a saying  of  Louis’. 

The  Turks  take  Crete  from  the  Venetians,  after  besieging  its  chief  town, 
Oandia,  for  twenty  years. 

Murder  of  De  Witt,  the  Dutch  statesman  and  patriot,  William  (afterwards 
William  HI.  of  England)  becomes  stadholder  of  Holland. 

Peace  of  NLm^uen,  ending  France’s  war  with  Spain  and  Holland. 

John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  comes  to  the  resene  of  the  German  forces 
imder  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  saves  Vienna  from  the  Turks  under 
Muhammad  FV. 

Louis  revokes  tiie  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  and  proscribes  the  Huguenots. 

The  Turks  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs  and  driven  out  of  Hungary. 
Peter  the  Great,  son  of  Alexis  and  grandson  of  Michael  Romanoff,  after 
reigning  with  his  brother  Ivan  V.  for  seven  years,  becomes  sole  ruler  of 
Russia.  He  takes  the  title  of  “ Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,”  founds 
St.  Petersburg  and  makes  it  his  capital,  and  lays  the  foundations  of  his 
country’s  navy,  army,  and  commerce.  Hitherto  Archangel  had  been  the 
only  Russian  port,  bub  Peter  makes  his  empire  touch  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Baltic,  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks,  Persia,  and  Sweden 
respectively. 

Charles  Xil.  becomes  King  of  Sweden. 

Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  routs  the  Turks  at  Zsnta  on  the  Theiss. 

Gold  mines  discovered  in  Brazil, 

The  ^eaty  of  Carlowitz  (the  first  between  Christians  and  Turks')  limits  the 
Turkish  dominions,  giving  Hungary  to  Austria,  and  Dalmatia  and  the 
Peloponnesus  to  Venice. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  defeats  Russia  at  Narva. 

Death  of  Charles  n.  of  Spain  without  a son.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  the 
Emperor  Leopold  of  Austria,  both  being  grandsons  of  Philip  HI.  of  Spain, 
nominate  claimants  to  the  throne ; the  former  proclaims  his  grandson  Philip 
of  Anjou  as  Philip  V.,  the  latter  proclaims  his  son  the  Archduke  Charles  as 
Charles  HI.  (Louis  XIV. 's  wife,  Maria  Theresa,  was  a daughter  of  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  on  her  marriage  had  renounced  all  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne.) 
Thus  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  breaks  out. 

Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  defeats  the  French  forces  under  Villeroy  at 
Cremona. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  is  utterly  overthrown  by  Peter  the  Great  at  Pultowa, 
The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  ends  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Philip  V. 
is  recognized  as  King  of  Spain,  but  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
(a  principle  which  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  comes  to  the  front  in 
international  politics)  it  is  settled  that  he  must  renounce  any  claim  to  the 
French  crown  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ; the  Archduke  Charles  (who  had 
become  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1711)  receives  Lombardy,  Naples, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Netherlands  ; Gibraltar  is  left  in  English  possession. 

Louis  X'V.  becomes  King  of  Prance.  In  his  reign  live  Voltaire  and  Roasseau. 
Charles  XH.  of  Sweden  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall.  Sweden’s 
power  now  declines,  as  Russia’s  increases. 

The  Peace  of  Passarowitz  gives  the  Morea  and  other  Venetian  dominions 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (except  the  Ionian  Isles)  to  Turkey. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  the  Great  Powers  recognizes  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  shall  be  succeeded  by  his  female  heirs  if  he  has  no  son. 

Death  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  is  succeeded  by  his  widow  Catharine, 
Diamond  mines  discovered  in  Brazil. 

Austria  cedes  Servia  to  Turkey, 

Death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Austria 
(with  Hungary  and  Bohemia)  by  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa.  Charles, 
Elector  of  Bavaria  (Emperor  from  1742  to  1745)  claims  the  throne,  and 
Frederick  H.,  “ the  Great,”  of  Prussia  takes  Silesia.  So  comes  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  in  which  England  and  the  Netherlands  help  Maria 
Theresa,  *’  The  Empress  Queen,”  against  the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain, 
with  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 
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fiBinSH  EMPIRE  (.continued). 

A.D. 

1702.  Accession  of  Queen  Anne.  Whigs  and 
Tories  now  become  party  names, 
France  recognizes  the  “ Elder  Preten- 
der” as  James  III.  of  Ensland. 

1704.  Marlborough,  by  a forced  march, 
prevents  Villeroy’s  forces  joining 
Marshal  Tallard’s,  and  defeats  the 
latter  at  Blenheim. 

Sir  George  Roohe  takes  Gibraltar. 

1706.  Marlborough  defeats  Villeroy  at 
Ramillies. 

1707.  Act  of  Union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land passed. 

1708.  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  win 
Oudenarde,  and  next  year  Mal- 
plaquet. 

1710.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  completed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

1714.  George  I.,  grandson  of  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  James  I.,  ascends  the 
throne,  and  founds  the  Hanover  line. 

1715.  The  Earl  of  Mar’s  rebellion  on  behalf 
of  the  ” Elder  Pretender.”  Battles 
of  Sheriffmuir  and  Preston. 

1716.  The  Septennial  Act  passed. 

1720.  The  South  Sea  Bubble  gives  Walpole 
the  opportunity  for  showing  his 
financial  genius. 

1727.  George  II.  becomes  King. 

1736.  The  Porteous  Riots  at  Edinburgh. 

1740.  Anson  starts  on  his  voyage  round  the 
world. 

1745.  Rebellion  on  behalf  of  the  ” Young 
Pretender,”  Charles  Edward,  grand- 
son of  James  II.  Battles  of  Preston- 
pans  and  Culloden. 

1752.  The  New  Style  (of  the  Calendar) 
introduced. 

Growth  of  the  British  Empire. 

1757.  Clive’s  victory  at  Plassy,  from  which 
dates  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

1759.  Wolfe's  victory  at  Quebec. 

1760.  George  III.  becomes  King. 

1763.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  acknowledges 
Britain’s  right  to  her  conquests  in 
India,  Canada,  and  elsewhere, 

1768.  Captain  Cook  explores  New  Zealand 
and  the  east  coast  of  Australia. 

1774.  Warren  Hastings,  first  Governor- 
General  of  India, 

1T7D.  War  of  American  Independence 
begins. 

1776.  The  thh’teen  North  American 
Colonies  issue  their  Declaration  of 
Independence  (July  4th), 

1777.  Burgoyne  surrenders  at  Saratoga. 

1780.  Admiral  Rodney  defeats  the  Spanish 

off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

17  Bl.  Lord  Cornwallis  surrenders  at  York- 
town. 

1782.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  French 
and  Spanish  raised  after  lasting 
three  years. 

Rodney  defeats  the  French  fleet  off 
Dominica. 

Independent  Parliament  established 
at  Dublin. 

1783.  By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  American 
Independence  recognized. 

fin  1764  James  Watt  began  his 
improvements  in  the  steam-engine, 
and  Hariireaves  designed  the  spin- 
ning-ienny ; in  1769,  a barber  named 
Arkwright  invented  the  spinning- 
frame,  and  in  1776  Crompton  brought 
out  his  mule.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
power  loom  for  weaving  was  designed 
by  Cartwright,  a clergyman,  and 
another  by  Horrocks,  a weaver.] 

1788.  First  settlement  of  the  British  in 
Australia  , Sydney  made  a convict 
station,  with  Captain  Phillip  as 
Governor. 

1794.  On  June  1st,  a day  known  as  “ the 
glorious  first  of  June,”  Lord  Howe 
defeats  a French  fleet  off  Brest. 


A.D. 

1743. 

1745. 

1748, 

1755. 

1756. 


1757. 


1758. 

1769. 


1760. 

1762. 


1763. 

1768. 

1771. 

1772. 


1774. 


1776. 

1781. 

1786. 


1789. 


1789. 


1790. 

1791. 


EVENTS  ABROAD  (continued). 

Prance  defeated  at  Dettingen  (the  last  battle  in  which  an  English  Hng  was 
present  in  person). 

The  Allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  defeated  by  France  at  Fontenoy. 
The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ends  the  War,  and  recognizes  Francb,  the 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  as  Emperor. 

Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  begins,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  are  allied 
against  France  and  Austria. 

France  captures  Minorca  from  the  British. 

France  compels  a British  army  to  evacuate  Hanover. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  defeats  the  French  at  Rossbach  and  the 
Austrians  at  Leuthen. 

The  French  lost  Loulsburg,  taken  by  the  British. 

The  French  were  defeated  at  Minden  by  the  Prussians  and  their  British 
allies. 

In  Canada  the  French  lost  Quebec,  taken  by  the  British  under  General  Wolfe. 
The  French  troops  in  Canada  surrender  to  the  British. 

Murder  of  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  and  succession  of  his  widow,  Catharine  IT. 
Russia  takes  the  Crimea  from  the  Tartars  and  encroaches  on  Poland, 

The  Spaniards  join  the  French  and  lose  Havana  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Manilla  in  the  Philippines,  both  taken  by  the  British.  Tliey  invade 
Portugal,  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  but  are  feven  out  of  the  country  by  a 
combined  force  of  Portuguese  and  British. 

■The  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  France  renounces  all  claims  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

France  takes  Corsica  from  the  Genoese. 

Suppression  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (the  supreme  legal  tribunal  of  France). 
The  first  partition  of  Poland  among  the  three  neighboui’ing  power's — Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia. 

Louis  XVI.  becomes  King  of  France.  He  marries  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 

The  Treaty  of  Kainardji  recognizes  Russia’s  right  to  protect  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey. 

Necker  becomes  Finance  Minister  in  France  and  restores  public  credit. 
Necker  dismissed,  and  France  in  the  next  few  years  is  brought  to  the  eve 
of  bankruptcy  and  anarchy. 

Death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  greatly  extended  the  territory  and 
power  of  Prussia. 

The  French  Revolution. 

France  has  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  passed  through  many  revolutions 
and  made  trial  of  many  different  forms  of  government.  The  first  great  up- 
heaval in  the  fabric  of  society  of  France  occurred  In  1789,  This  great  catas- 
trophe was  the  result  of  an  unjust  code  of  laws,  of  an  oppressive  system  of 
taxation,  and  of  a corrupt  court.  Society  was  divided  into  the  privileged 
classes  and  the  unprivileged.  No  Frenchman  who  was  not  of  noble  birth 
could  rise  to  high  office  in  the  state,  the  church,  or  the  army.  Not  only  ware 
the  taxes  enormous,  but  they  were  unjustly  distributed.  Thus  the  land  tax, 
one  of  the  heaviest,  was  paid  by  only  a third  of  those  who  held  land  ; the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  those  in  the  service  of  the  government  were  exempt 
from  payment.  But  of  all  the  Imposts  the  most  detested  was  the  gabelle 
or  salt-tax.  The  government  monopolised  the  trade  in  salt,  and  put  on  this 
necessary  article  any  price  it  pleased.  Evei'y  householder  was  compelled 
to  purchase  a certain  quantity,  fixed  for  him  by  the  authorities,  whether  he 
desired  to  purchase  it  or  not.  Further,  the  quantity  differed  in  the  several 
provinces,  and  some  of  them  were  free  entirely  from  the  gabelle.  Such 
arbitrary  and  unequal  measures  as  these  were  the  seeds  of  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion. 

Signs  of  the  coming  harvest  were  visible  before  Louis  XTV.  died  in  1715, 
leaving  his  crown  to  his  great  grandson,  Louis  XV.  Under  this  monarch 
the  French  court  revelled  in  every  form  of  costly  luxury  and  shameful  de- 
bauchery. Crowds  of  courtiers,  worthless  and  dissolute  men,  hung  about 
the  palace  and  lived  in  the  most  extravagant  style,  chiefly  at  the  public 
expense.  The  people,  ground  down  with  taxes  to  pay  for  all  this  vice  and 
luxury  and  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  accumulated  debts  of  past  centuries, 
became  at  last  almost  mad  with  misery  and  despair,  and,  like  working  bees, 
banded  together  to  kill  the  drones,  or  expel  them  from  the  hive. 

Louis  XV.  foresaw  that  some  fearful  catastrophe  would,  after  his  death,, 
befall  France : Apres  nous  le  d&luge  was  his  oft-repeated  saying.  He  waa 
succeeded,  in  1774,  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI.  Revolution  could  have 
been  averted  only  by  a just  distribution  of  the  national  burdens  over  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  attempt  was  made  by  Turgot,  the  prime 
minister,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  but  the  opposition  of  the  privileged 
classes  was  too  strong,  and  the  support  of  the  king  too  weak  for  him  to  effect 
any  real  reform.  At  length,  in  1788,  finding  Ids  kingdom  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  Louis  XVT.  convoked  the  States  General,  an  assembly  (corres- 
ponding to  our  Parliament)  which  had  not  met  since  Richelieu  took  the 
helm  of  state  in  1614.  The  short  outline  that  follows  must  suffice  to  show 
the  course  of  events  that  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  French  Empire. 
The  National  Assembly  meets  at  Versailles  (May  5). 

The  Bastille  is  stormed  (July  14)  and  the  king  and  queen  are  brought  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  practically  as  prisoners. 

A grand  pageant  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  king,  the  assembly,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  people  swore  a solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  new  constitution 
which  had  been  recently  framed. 

Death  of  Mirabeau,  the  master  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  who  might  have 
moderated  the  Revolution.  Futile  attempt  of  the  royal  farnily  to  escape 
from  Paris  (June  30).  Louis  intrigues  with  Prussia  and  Austria, 
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SBinSH  EMPIRE  {continued). 

■ Britain  has  to  contend  against  a 
combination  of  three  great  maritime 
powers — France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
Mungo  Park  explores  the  Niger. 
Edward  Jenner  discovers  vaccination 
as  a safeguard  against  small-pox. 
Two  gieat  naval  victories : (1)  over 
the  Spaniards  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  by 
Sir  John  Jervis,  (2)  over  the  Dutch 
off  Camperdown  by  Admiral  Duncan. 
A mutiny  among  British  sailors,  both 
at  Spithead  and  the  Nore,  subsided 
on  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile.  The 
French  fleet  almost  totally  destroyed 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  the  French 
army  in  Egypt  under  Bonaparte  cut 
off  from  Prance. 

Risings  in  Ireland.  The  rebels 
defeated  at  Vinegar  Hul  by  the 
troops  under  General  Lake. 

With  the  aid  of  two  British  ships 
under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  Turks 
successfully  defend  Acre  against 
Bonaparte. 

The  British,  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
make  an  abortive  attempt  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Holland. 

Act  of  Union  passed  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  coming  into 
operation  on  January  1st,  1801. 
Malta  surrendered  by  the  French  to 
the  British  after  a long  blockade. 
General  Abercrombie  defeats  the 
French  forces  left  in  Egypt  at 
Alexandria.  This  led  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt  by  the  French. 

Danish  fleet  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  British  after  a terrible  struggle 
at  Copenhagen  (Sir  Hyde  Parker 
and  Nelson  in  command). 

Peace  of  Amiens  concluded  between 
England  and  France. 

Napoleon  imprisons  aU  British  sub- 
jects travelling  in  France.  War 
declared.  Preparations  made  at 
Boult^e  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Battle  of  Assaye,  in  Southern  India, 
won  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

Nelson  destroys  the  fleets  of  Prance 
and  Spain  off  (Dape  Trafalgar  (21st 
October).  Nelson  is  killed  on  board 
he  Victory. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  sea  coast 
of  India  is  in  the  bands  of  the  British. 
Cape  Colony  taken  from  the  Dutch. 
Colonization  in  Australia  by  free 
immigrants  now  begins. 
Bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 
Heligoland  seized. 

The  slave  trade  abolished  throughout 
British  dominions,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  Granville  Sharp, 
Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  lands  in 
Portugal  and  wins  battle  of  Vimiero. 
Sir  J<An  Moore,  chief  commander  of 
the  British  in  the  Peninsula,  com- 
pelled to  beat  a hasty  retreat  before 
Napoleon.  He  succeeded  in  reaching 
Corunna,  where  he  defeated  the 
pursuing  army,  but  fell  in  the  battle. 
Wellesley’s  victory  at  Talavera. 

The  Walcheren  e^edition  fails. 
Wellesley  (now  Viscount  Wellington) 
withdraws  his  troops  behind  the  Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras  in  front  of  Lisbon. 
Marshal  Massena  recoils  from  the 
lines  and  evacuates  Portugal. 
Beresford  defeats  Marshal  Soult  at 
Albuera. 

Wellington  at  last  storms  Badajoz, 
and  wins  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
War  commenced  with  the  U.S.A., 
who  resented  our  claim  to  search 
neutral  ships.  Washington  was 
taken  (1814),  but  our  troops  under 
General  Pakenham  were  repulsed  at 
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EVENTS  ABROAD  {continued). 

France  declares  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Tuileries  Palace  is 
stormed  (August  10)  and  monarchy  is  abolished. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  gives  way  to  the  National  Convention  (September 
21)  in  which  are  two  parties — the  Girondists,  or  Moderates,  chiefly  represent- 
ing the  county  districts ; and  the  Jacobins,  or  Extremists,  who  are  urged 
on  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  led  by  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton. 

The  Republican  General  Dumouriez  defeats  Prussia  at  Valmy. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  begins  with  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  (January  21) 
and  the  institution  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  France  declares 
war  against  England  and  Holland.  The  RevolvZionary  Tribunal  Is 
appointed  (March  10)  and  Marie  Antoinette  guillotined  (October  16). 
Generals  Hoche  and  Jourdain  put  down  Royalist  revolts,  and  drive  off  the 
attacks  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Robespierre  is  executed  (July  28)  ; downfall 
of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ; end  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror. 

The  Convention  devises  a new  constitution,  consisting  of  the  Assembly  of 
500  members,  the  Senate,  and  the  Directory  (an  executive  government 
of  five  men,  of  whom  Carnot  was  the  most  influential). 

Final  partition  of  Poland  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  (Previous 
partitions  had  been  made  in  1772  and  1793). 

Death  of  Catharine  11.  of  Russia,  who  is  succeeded  by  Paul  (murdered  in 
1801)  and  then  by  Alexander. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon 
(1793),  is  in  command  of  the  French  armies  against  Austria  and  Sardinia. 
After  Napoleon’s  brilliant  successes  at  Lodi  and  Rivoli,  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  cedes  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium)  and  Lombardy  to  France, 
and  the  Venetian  Republic  to  Austria. 

Napoleon’s  expedition  to  the  East  (really  to  threaten  India).  He  wins  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids  and  occupies  Egypt. 

Napoleon  invades  Syria,  fails  to  take  Acre,  and  returns  to  France.  Franca 
takes  Pope  Pius  VI.  prisoner,  and  sets  up  a Republic  in  the  Papal  States. 
Napoleon  ends  the  government  of  the  Directory  (October),  and  becomes 
First  Consul  with  practically  absolute  power. 

Napoleon’s  victory  at  Marengo,  and  the  French  general  Moureau’s  defeat 
of  Austria  at  Hohenlinden. 

Alexander  I.  becomes  Czar  of  Russia. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  helped  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, becomes  President  of  the  U.S.A.  for  two  terms  of  four  years. 

The  Peace  of  Luneville  between  France  and  Austria  fixes  the  Rhine  as  the 
French  frontier  on  the  east. 

Napoleon  institutes  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  has  the  Code  Napoleon 
drawn  up. 

Napoleon  sells  Louisiana  to  the  U.S.A. 

TIi9  Freacli  Empire. 

Napoleon  makes  himself  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  North  Italy. 
He  has  the  Bourbon  Prince,  the  Due  d’  Enghien,  arrested  on  foreign  soil 
and  shot  without  trial. 

Surrender  of  the  Austrian  General  Mack  with  30,000  men  to  Napoleon  at 
Ulm,  who  defeats  the  Austrians  and  Russians  at  Austerlitz. 

The  various  German  princes  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the  Western  Empire, 
and  form  themselves  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  (under  Napoleon’s 
protection)  ; Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  W urtembm'g  become  separate  kingdoms  ; 
Francis  II.  resigns  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  so  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  had  existed  for  a thousand  years,  comes  to  an  end,  though  Francis 
continues  to  be  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Napoleon  defeats  Prassia  and  Saxony  at  Jena  and  enters  Berlin.  He  issues 
the  Berlin  Decrees,  which  inaugurate  his  Continental  System  intended 
to  ostracise  England — all  British  goods  being  declared  contraband,  and  her 
ports  in  a state  of  blockade. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  Is  made  King  of  Naples,  and  Louis  of  Holland. 

Napoleon  defeats  Russia  at  Friedland,  and  concludes  the  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
which  brings  Russia  on  to  Prance’s  side,  while  Westphalia  is  taken  from 
Prussia  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  made  its  king. 

Portugal  refuses  to  carry  out  the  Berlin  Decrees,  and  is  attacked  by  Napoleon, 
who  tkus  commences  the  Peninsular  War. 

The  first  steamboat  runs  on  the  Hudson  River  (U.S.A.). 

Napoleon  sets  up  his  brother  Joseph  as  King  of  Spain,  and  puts  Murat  in 
his  place  as  King  of  Naples.  The  Inquisition  is  abolished  in  Spain. 

Austria  declares  war  on  Napoleon,  and  after  varying  succe-sses  the  Archduke 
Charles  is  overthrown  at  Wagram. 

Revolt  of  Chili  from  Spain. 

Napoleon  having  divorced  Josepliine  marries  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

Russia  grows  tired  of  enforchig  the  Continental  System.  Napoleon’s  in- 
vasion, and  victories  at  Smolensk  and  Borodino ; Moscow  is  taken  and  fired 
(September),  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  commences  fOctober), 
in  which  nearly  half  a million  men  perish. 

After  a victory  at  Dresden,  Napoleon  is  utterly  defeated  by  the  Allies  at 
Leipzig,  and  Germany  regains  her  freedom.  The  Allies  invade  Prance  from 
the  east,  as  does  Wellington  from  the  south.  King  Ferdinand  VTI.  having 
been  restored  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

The  Allies  take  Paris,  Napoleon  abdicates  (March  31)  and  retires  to  Elba  ; 
the  Bourbon  line  is  restored  in  Louis  XVIU.,  the  younger  brother  of 
LouL®  XVI. 

Napoleon  ia-nds  on  the  south  coast  of  Prance  (March  1),  and  Louis  XVITL 
flees.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  is  banished  to  St.  Helena 
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New  Orleans.  The  famous  fight 
between  the  frigates  Shannon  and 
Chesofpealce  occurred  in  this  war. 

1813.  Wellington,  after  a great  victory  at 
Vittoria  (thus  closing  the  Peninsular 
War),  enters  France. 

Australian  explorers  make  their  way 
across  the  Blue  Mountains  and  open 
up  a new  country  to  the  colonists. 

1815.  Wellington,  who  had  driven  back 
Marshal  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  rein- 
forced by  Blucher,  whom  Napoleon 
had  repulsed  at  Ligny,  wins  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18th). 

The  Long  Peace. 

1816.  Algiers,  a nest  of  pirates,  bombarded 
by  a fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth,  and 
2,000  prisoners  set  free, 

1818.  Boss  and  Parry  start  on  their  Arctic 
Exploration  voyage. 

1819.  Singapore  seized  by  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles  for  the  British. 

1820.  Gleorge  IV.,  who  had  been  regent 
during  his  father's  insanity  since 
1810,  comes  to  the  throne. 

English  immigration  begins  in  Cape 
Colony. 

1824.  All  laws  restricting  combinations  of 
workmen  are  repealed,  and  an  Act 
passed  defining  what  v/as  legal  and 
what  not. 

1828.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  organises  the  London 
police  force. 

Bepeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  thus  opening  all  offices  in  the 
State  to  Dissenters. 

1829.  Passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  by  which  the  Eoman  Catholics 
were  set  free  from  all  the  disabilities 
which  had  for  nearly  three  centuries 
been  fastened  on  them. 

1830.  William  IV.  succeeds  to  the  throne. 
George  Stephenson,  who  had  con- 
structed the  “ Bucket  ” locomotive, 
completes  the  first  English  railway, 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

1832.  The  First  Reform  Act  passed. 

1833.  Act  passed  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions, 
but  not  to  take  effect  till  1838. 
£20,000,000  paid  in  compensation  to 
the  slave-owners. 

1837.  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  (June 
20th);  the  crown  of  Hanover  is 
separated,  under  the  Salic  Law,  from 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

1838.  The  first  steamship  crosses  the 
Atlantic, 

1839.  Aden,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
is  occupied  by  the  British. 

Chartist  risings  begin. 

New  Zealand  begins  to  be  colonized 
by  British  immigrants, 

1840.  Queen  Victoria  marries  her  cousin. 
Prince  Albert. 

Penny  Post  instituted,  thanks  to 
Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

1841.  Local  self  government  granted  to 
Canada. 

O’Connell's  agitation  begins  for 
repeal  of  the  Hniou  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1842.  The  First  War  with  China,  begun 
over  the  opium  traffic,  ends  in  the 
cession  of  Hong-Kong,  and  opening 
of  five  Chinese  ports  to  foreigners. 

1843.  General  Pollock  makes  an  expedition 
into  Afghanistan  and  takes  Cabul. 
Natal  (settled  by  Dutch  Boers  or 
farmers  from  the  Cape  in  1837) 
occupied  by  British, 

1845.  Potato  famine  in  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Franklin’s  ill-fated  Arctic 
expedition. 

1846.  Bepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel. 

End  of  the  First  Sikh  War  in  India. 
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(where  he  died  on  May  5,  1821)  and  Louis  Is  reinstated  on  the  tfirone  of 
France. 

[At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  adjusts 
the  boundaries  of  the  European  states  and  determines  their  foreign  possessions: 
(1)  the  German  states  are  grouped  in  a Confederation  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  as  President ; (2)  Norway  is  taken  from  Denmark  and  joined  with 
Sweden  ; (3)  Poland  is  placed  as  a separate  kingdom  under  the  crown  of  Russia; 
(4)  Italy  is  divided  into  a number  of  small  states  including  the  Papal  states 
and  the  two  Sicilies  (Naples  and  Sicily)— the  northern  states  being  placed 
under  Austria ; (5)  Belgium  is  united  with  Holland  ; (6)  Great  Britain  is 
assigned  what  is  now  called  British  Guiana,  Ceylon,  and  Cape  Colony,  Mauri- 
tius, Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Malta,  all  of  which  she  had  taken  during  the  war.] 
1818.  Napoleon’s  marshal  Bemadotte  becomes  King  of  Sweden  as  Charles  XIV. 

The  German  States  form  a zollverein  or  commercial  union,  repealing  all 
duties  on  their  mutual  frontiers,  and  only  maintaining  duties  along  their 
external  boundaries.  Prussia  is  now  rising  in  importance. 

1820.  John  VI.  returns  from  Brazil  and  accepts  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
Portugal. 

1821.  The  Greeks  rebel  against  the  Ottoman  power,  and  their  cause  is  espoused 
by  Lord  Byron. 

Peru  and  the  various  Republics  of  Central  America  revolt  from  Spain  ; 
Bolivar,  who  died  in  1830,  frees  the  South  American  States  of  Venezuela, 
New  Granada,  and  Upper  Peru  (called  in  his  honour  Bolivia^  from  Spain. 
Missouri  is  admitted  among  the  U.S.A.  as  the  first  “ slave  state,”  i.e.  stat 
in  which  slavery  was  legally  recognized.  The  President  is  James  Monroe, 
who  in  a massage  to  Congress  enunciated  the  ” Monroe  Doctrine  ” of 
‘‘  America  for  the  Americam” — that  any  attempt  by  a European  nation 
to  acquire  territory  in  America  would  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act. 

1822.  Brazil  is  declared  independent  of  Portugal,  though  remaining  under  the  rule  of 
John  VI,,  who  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Pedro  as  Brazilian  Emperor,  and  his 
daughter  Maria  as  Portuguese  Queen  (1826). 

The  revolt  of  Chile  from  Spain  is  successfully  established,  thanks  to  the  help 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

1824.  Louis  XVni.  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  X. 

1825.  The  Mexican  Republic  established  in  independence  of  Spain. 

Alexander  I.  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas  J.  as  Czar  of  Russia. 

1826.  The  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  massacres  his  Janissaries  or  Praetorian  Guards. 

1827.  England,  Prance  and  Russia  intervene  in  the  war  between  the  Sultan  and 
the  Greeks.  The  Ottoman  fleet  is  utterly  routed  at  Navarino  by  the 
allied  Powers,  who  establish  an  independent  Greek  kingdom  under  Otto  of 
Bavaria. 

1828.  Don  Miguel,  brother  of  Don  Pedro,  is  made  King  of  Portugal  in  opposition 
to  Queen  Maria, 

1830,  Ferdinand  VIT.  of  Spain  abolishes  the  Salic  Law  in  order  to  make  his  daughter 
Isabella  eligible  for  the  crown. 

Charles  X.  abolishes  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  dissolves  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  is  driven  out  by  the  ” Revolution  of  July  ” (27th  to  29th), 
and  tus  cousin  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  son  of  Philippe  EgaliW, 
is  made  King  of  the  French.  France  acquires  the  coast  of  Algiers. 

Revolt  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  form  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Belgium  under  Leopold  of  Coburg,  husband  of  the  English  Princess 
Charlotte ; the  Northern  Provinces  continue,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Holland, 
under  the  House  of  Orange. 

1831.  Don  Pedro  I.  resigns  the  crown  of  Brazil  to  bis  son,  and  comes  to  Europe  to 
support  Maria  in  Portugal ; Don  Miguel  is  overthrown,  and  Maria  becomes 
Queen  again  (1833),  and  marries  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  brother  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort, 

Revolt  of  the  Poles  at  the  cruelties  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  ends  in 
their  losing  their  constitution  and  name,  and  being  entirely  absorbed  in 
Russia. 

A new  Federal  Constitution  is  created  in  Switzerland  to  end  the  war  between 
the  Protestant  and  Romanist  cantons. 

1833.  Russia  aids  Turkey  against  the  rebel  Muhammad  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  civil  war  breaks  out  between  the 
supporters  of  his  daughter  Isabel  and  his  brother  Don  Carlos  ; the  latter  are 
strong  in  the  north,  but  are  finally  subdued  in  1840, 

The  (Genoese  Mazzini  forms  the  Young  Italy  ” party  to  free  Italy  (especially 
its  northern  states)  from  Austrian  or  other  foreign  wntrol. 

1840.  Muhammad  Ali  rebels  again,  and  though  reduced  to  submission  by  England 
Russia,  and  Austria,  is  recognized  as  hereditary  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  on 
condition  of  paying  homage  and  tribute  to  the  Sultan. 

1841.  The  Treaty  of  London  (between  England,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Turkey)  closes  the  Dardanelles  to  all  men-of-war  so  long  as  Turkey  remains 
at  peace. 

Elias  Howe  invents  the  sewing  machine. 

1844,  The  Mormons  settle  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  under  Brigham  Young. 

1846.  Pius  VI.  becomes  Pope. 

Austria  gains  the  commonwealth  of  Cracow. 

1848,  In  France,  corruption  and  financial  mismanagement  lead  to  the  Revolution, 
when  Louis  Philippe  flees  to  England,  and  a Republic  is  constituted  (the 
Second  Republic).  After  a revolt  of  the  extreme  republicans  in  June, 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  and 
nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon,  is  chosen  President. 

A revolution  at  Berlin  (March)  compels  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  to  ^ant  a free  constitution  to  his  subjects. 

Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  expel  the  Pope,  and  set  up  a Ptepublic  in  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Franris 
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1848.  Suppression  of  the  great  Chartist 
rising  in  London. 

Lord  Gough  ends  the  Second  Sikh 
War  with  the  victory  of  Goojerat, 
and  annexes  the  Punjab. 

1849.  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  thus 
admitting  foreign  vessels  to  our 
ports. without  any  restriction. 

Local  self-government  granted  to 
the  Australian  colonies. 

1850.  Death  by  accident  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

1851.  The  firet  Great  Exhibition,  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  of  the  art  and 
industries  of  all  nations. 

Gold  discovered  in  Australia.  This 
led  to  a great  influx  of  people,  and 
gave  a great  impetus  to  all  kinds  of 
employment.  In  the  next  ten  years 
the  population  nearly  trebled  itself. 
In  the  following  40  years  £300,000,000 
worth  of  gold  has  been  extracted. 

1852.  The  Second  Burmese  War,  by  which 
the  whole  Burmese  seaboard  passed 
into  British  hands. 

End  ol  the  Long  Peace. 

1854.  Begiiming  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Britain  in  alliance  with  France  comes 
to  the  help  of  Turkey  against  Russia. 
The  war  centred  in  ^bastopol,  which 
withstood  for  a year  all  attempts  of 
the  allies  to  capture  it.  The  chief 
battles  outside  Sebastopol  were  the 
Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkermann,  and 
Tchemayti.  The  famous  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade  occurred  in  the 
Battle  of  Balaklava. 

Florence  Nightingale  goes  out  with 
a band  of  nurses  to  nurse  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  soldiers’ 
hospital  at  Scutari. 

1855  The  fall  of  Sebastopol  after  the 
French  had  taken  the  MalakoS  by 
storm. 

1856.  Peace  concluded  with  Russia  (See 
opposite). 

1837.  I^e  India  Mutiny  breaks  out  at 
Meerut  (May  10th). 

1858.  The  Mutiny  suppressed.  The  govern- 
ing power  transferred  from  the  India 
Company  to  the  British  Crown.  The 
title  of  Empress  of  India  was  not 
assumed  by  Queen  Victoria  until 
1876. 

Fenian  movement  begins  in  Ireland. 
The  Treaty  of  Yeddo  ojjens  Japan  to 
British  commerce. 

Speke  and  Burton  discover  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

1859.  A rumour  of  invasion  by  France 
causes  the  formation  of  our  Volunteer 
force. 

1860.  War  with  China,  when  Pekin  was 
taken  and  the  country  opened  up 
still  more  to  Western  commerce  and 
influence. 

1861.  Death  of  the  Prince  Consort  from 
typhoid  fever. 

Cotton  famine  fund  started  to  relieve 
distress  in  Lancashire  from  the 
failure  pf  the  cotton  supply  through 
the  American  War. 

1862.  Speke  and  Grant  discover  the  source 
of  the  Nile. 

1863.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (now  Edward 
Vn.)  marries  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Denmark. 

1865.  Death  ol  Lord  Palmerston,  who  for 
six  years  previously  had  been  Prime 
Minister. 

1 866.  The  flrst  electric  cable  laid  across  the 
Atiantic. 

1867.  The  Fenians  make  a futile  attempt 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Ireland. 
Later,  toey  brain  a series  of  dastardly 
outrages  wiw  gunpowder  and 
dynamite. 

Dozoinion  of  Canada  constituted. 
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EVENTS  ABROAD  {continued). 

Joseph,  whom  Hungary  will  not  accept,  setting  up  instead  a Republic  under 
Louis  Kossuth.  This  is  crushed  with  Russia’s  help,  and  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  united  under  a common  sovereign,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  (1867). 

The  war  between  Mexico  and  the  U.S.A.  ends  in  the  cession  of  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California  to  the  latter. 

Gold  is  discovered  in  California,  and  Saa  Francisco  springs  op  at  once  into 
a large  town. 

Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  invaded  Austria,  is  defeated  at 
Novara.  On  his  abdication  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  II., 
who  with  his  minister  Count  Cavour  consolidates  the  power  of  Sardinia, 
and  prepares  for  the  unification  of  Italy. 

The  Pope  is  re-instated  in  Rome,  which  had  been  taken  by  France  after 
a splendid  defence  by  Garibaldi. 

Amidst  great  opposition,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  passed  in  the  U.S.A., 
providing  for  the  restoration  of  slaves  to  their  owners,  even  if  they  had 
taken  refuge  in  a “ Free  State  ” (i.e.  one  in  which  slavery  was  illegal). 

Louis  Napoleon  achieves  a Coup  d’Ucu.  He  dissolves  the  National  Assembly 
by  force,  and  seizes  absolute  power. 

A plebiscite  is  taken  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  accepted  as  Emperor  of  the  French 
with  the  title  Napoleon  HI. 

Pedro  V.  succeeds  hLs  mother  Maria  on  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

Russia  invades  Turkey,  and  is  several  times  defeated  by  Omar  Pasha. 
Beginning  of  the  Crimean  War  (See  opposite). 

Alexander  XL  succeeds  his  father  Nicholas  I.  as  Czar  of  Russia.  The  forti'ess 
of  Kars  capitulates  to  the  Russian  general  Mouravieff.  The  Russians 
evacuate  Sebastopol,  after  losing  the  Malakofl  to  the  French. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  ends  the  (Mmean  War,  and  guarantees  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Russia  losing  all  claim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  Black  Sea  being  declared  neutral  (a  provision  which  was  annulled 
in  1871). 

War  breaks  out  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  Prance  helping  the  latter 
and  defeating  the  former  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  Lombardy  and  other 
duchies  in  Nortii  Italy  join  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emanuel ; Garibaldi’s 
efforts  and  triumphs  over  Francis  II.  of  Naples  add  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
Victor  Emanuel  enters  Naples  and  becomes  King  of  Italy  (1861)  just  before 
the  death  of  the  patriot  and  statesman.  Count  Cavour,  who  had  laboured 
to  imite  the  Italian  peninsula.  Cnly  the  Papal  States  (the  city  of  Rome 
and  a small  territory  round  it)  hold  aloof. 

The  famous  incident  of  **  John  Brown’s  Raid,**  when  Captain  John  Brown 
sought  to  establish  a slave-refuge  in  Virginia,  U.S.A. 

Abraham  Lincoln  elected  President  of  the  U.S.A.  In  December  South 
Carolina  secedes  from  the  Union,  and  is  followed  by  other  Southern  States, 
which  form  the  “Confederate  States  of  America’*  under  Jefferson  Davis 
as  first  President. 

Alexander  n.  emancipates  over  40  million  serfs  in  Russia. 

Louis  I.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  William  I.  succeeds  his 
brother  Frederick  William  IV.  in  Prussia. 

American  Secession  War. 

This  war  arose  out  of  the  slavery  question  in  the  United  States.  Cn  one 
side  were  the  Democrats,  who  wished  to  allow  each  State  of  the  Union  entire 
freedom  of  action,  even  to  the  extent  of  seceding  from  the  Union.  They 
were  in  favour  of  free-trade,  and  greatly  predominated  in  the  South,  where 
slavery  was  a common  institution.  Cn  the  other  side  were  the  Republicans, 
who  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  Union  at  all  costs,  and  ready  to  support 
the  cientral  Government — even  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of  individual 
States.  They  were  Protectionista,  and  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  the  North,  and  were  to  a man  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  1861  war  broke  out  in  the  U.S.A.  between  the  North  (Abolitionists  or 
Federals)  and  the  South  (Secessionists  or  Confederates).  The  chief  generals 
on  the  former  side  were  Grant,  McLellan,  and  Sheridan  ; on  the  southern  side, 
Lee  and  “Stonewall’*  Jackson.  The  chief  engagements  were  at  Bulls’ 
Run  (1861) ; the  Potomac,  Fredericksburg,  and  New  Orleans  (1862) ; Gettys- 
burg, Chattanooga,  and  Chancellorsville  (1863).  GraduMly  the  North  under 
Grant,  as  commander-in-chief,  asserts  its  superiority.  Richmond  in  Virginia, 
the  Southern  capital,  was  fc^en  after  a splendid  defence  by  General  Lee, 
who  with  his  remnant  of  8,000  men  had  to  surrender  to  General  Grant  on  the 
James  River  (1865). 

The  Confederates  then  laid  down  their  arms,  the  Union  was  restored,  and 
slavery  abolished.  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John  Wflkea 
Booth  five  days  after  Lee’s  surrender.  During  the  war  the  trade  of  the 
Northern  States  had  been  driven  off  the  sea  mainly  through  the  raids  of  toe 
“ Alabama,'*  a ship  built  in  England  but  manned  by  American  sailors  fighting 
on  toe  Southern  side.  The  indignation  roused  in  Ajnerica  against  England 
for  allowing,  through  negligence  and  sympathy  with  toe  Southerners,  toe 
Alabama  to  leave  port  and  to  be  handed  over  to  an  Ameriran  crew,  nearly 
resulted  in  war,  which  was  happily  averted  by  the  two  nations  agreeing  to 
refer  toe  matter  to  arbitration,  wito  toe  result  that  Great  Britain  had  to  pay 
£3,000,000  damages  to  toe  United  States  (1872).  _ 

Otto  of  Bavaria  having  abdicated  toe  throne  of  Greece  (1862),  Prmce  George 
of  Denmark,  brotoer  of  Queen  Alexandra,  is  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Britain  cedes  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece. 

Russia  subdues  toe  tribes  of  the  Caucasus. 

Denmark  is  compelled  to  cede  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Germany. 

France  sets  up  toe  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian  as  Emperor  of  Mexico. 
End  of  toe  Secession  War  in  U.S.A. 

Leopold  n.  succeeds  Leopold  of  Saie-Coburg  on  toe  throne  of  Belgium. 
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BRITISE  OmSE  {continued).  \ 

Ail  ths  provinces  e-vcept  ITev^found- 1 
land  join  the  Confederation.  I 

Air.  Gladstone  becomes  premier  and 
begins  the  attempt  to  remove  Irish 
grievances. 

An  Abyssinia  expedition  sent  under 
Sir  Robert  Napier  against  King 
Theodore.  War  ends  •with  the 
king's  suicide. 

Disnnonds  discovered  at  Kimberley. 
End  of  the  war  with  the  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand. 

Purchase  in  the  army  abolished. 

Vote  by  ballot  adopted  in  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  elections. 

Disraeli  becomes  premier. 

General  Wolseley  takes  Kumasi,  the 
Ashanti  capital. 

Fiji  Islands  ceded  to  Britain. 

The  British  Government  purchases 
the  Khedive’s  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  pays  a state 
visit  to  India. 

The  Transvaal  annexed. 

Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  Empress 
of  India. 

Second  Afghan  War  begins. 

War  viith  the  Zulus  and  Ketshwayo 
their  king.  British  disaster  at 
Isandlana.  Defence  at  Rorke’s  i 
Drift.  Victory  at  Ulundi.  Capture 
of  Ketshwayo.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  killed  in  this  war. 

British  defeat  at  Waiwand,  Afghan- 
istan. Disaster  retrieved  by  Lord 
Roberts.  Abdur  Rahman  made 
Ameer. 

Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  claim 
their  independence. 

After  a Boer  victory  at  Majuba  Hill, 
their  independence  granted  by  the  | 
Gladstone  Government. 

A military  revolt  in  Egypt  under 
Arabi  Pasha  against  the  Khedive 
leads  to  British  intervention. 
Mexandria  is  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet.  Lord  Wolseley 's  vic- 
tory at  Tel-el-Kebir  ends  the  revolt. 
British  troops  enter  Cairo,  where 
they  are  stUl  retained. 

General  Gordon  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
Alahdists  at  Khartoum.  General 
Graham  defeats  the  Mahdists  under 
Osman  Digna  in  the  Eastern  Soudan 
at  El-Teb  and  Tamai. 

Passing  of  the  Third  Reform  Bill, 
giving  household  suffrage  to  the 
counties. 

A British  force  is^ent  to  Gordon’s 
relief. 

General  Stewart  defeats  the  Mahdists 
at  Abu-Klea  and  Metammeh,  but 
the  British  advance  is  too  late  to 
save  Gordon,  who  perishes  in  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  (January  26th). 
Upper  Burma  is  annexed. 

A British  Protectorate  is  proclaimed 
in  Somaliland,  and  Bechuanaland  is 
made  a British  Colony. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  is 
rejected. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
opened  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver. 
Queen  Victoria's  first  Jubilee. 
Zululand  is  annexed. 

Gold-mining  begun  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  Johannesburg  founded. 

British  East  Africa  Company  is 
formed  under  Sir  W.  Mackinnon. 
Local  Government  Act  creating 
County  Councils. 

Charter  granted  to  the  British  South 
African  Company  under  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  to  develop  the  district  north 
of  the  Transvaal  (called  Rhodesia  in 
1895). 
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EVENTS  ASROAD  {continued). 

P.isB  of  Prussia. 

The  "Seven  Weeks'  War’’  breaks  out  between  Prussia  (with  Italy)  and 
Austria.  The  latter  gains  successes  in  Italy,  but  the  war  is  speedily  terminated 
by  the  victory  of  Sadowa,  gained  by  Count  von  Moltke  and  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  'Phe  Treaty  of  Prague  that  follows  shuts 
out  Austria  from  Germany,  and  recognise  Prussia  as  the  head  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  ; Venice  is  handed  over  by  Austria  to  Italy  ; Bismarck 
becomes  Ckiancellor  of  the  Confederation,  and  Prussia  bids  fair  to  be  the 
leading  continental  power. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  left  by  the  French  to  defend  himself, 
is  shot  and  the  President  Juarez  is  restored. 

An  insurrection  is  raised  by  General  Prim  and  Marshal  Serrano  against 
Queen  Isabel  of  Spain,  who  fiees  to  Prance. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Daimios,  or  independent  feudal  lords  in  Japan, 
results  in  the  crashing  of  the  Tycoon  (or  lay-emperor)  by  the  forces  of  the 
Mikado  (or  priestly  emperor),  who  henceforth  becomes  sole  emperor. 
The  Japanese  now  begin  to  acquire  Western  civilization,  which  they 
assimilate  very  rapidly. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  completed  (constructed  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Les.seps). 
General  Grant  elected  President  of  the  U.S.A.  The  Pacific  Railroad  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  opened. 

Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta  and  son  of  Victor  Emanuel,  is  chosen  King  of  Spain. 
Outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Germany  : — 

Prussia  is  joined  by  Bavaria  and  the  other  German  States.  The  allies  with 
Aloltke  in  supreme  command  cross  the  French  frontier  ( August  4).  Napoleon 
in.  takes  the  chief  command,  with  Marshals  Bazaine  and  MacMahon  as 
his  chief  generals.  After  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  (August  18),  Bazaine  is 
shut  up  in  Metz,  and  with  170,000  men  has  to  surrender  ( October  28) ; Mac 
Mahon’s  forces  attempting  to  relieve  Metz  are  routed  at  Sedan,  and  80,000 
men  accompany  their  Emperor  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Germany.  A revolution 
now  occurs  at  Paris,  and  the  third  Republic  is  set  up  under  M.  Gambetta. 
Paris  is  invested  (September  21).  'The  French  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Rome,  which  is  entered  by  Victor  Emanuel,  and  becomes  the  capital  of 
Italy,  the  Pope’s  temporal  power  now  ceasing. 

William  I.  of  Prussia  is  acclaimed  German  Emperor  at  Versailles  (January  18, 
1871) ; ten  days  later,  in  spite  of  desperate  attempts  to  raise  the  siege,  Paris 
has  to  surrender.  M.  Thiers  is  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic  ; 
the  Communists  rise  in  Paris  (March),  but  after  great  bloodshed  they  are 
crushed  by  the  Republican  troops.  The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  ends  the  war. 
Prance  having  to  pay  £200,000,000,  and  ceding  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  with 
her  Rhine  frontier,  to  Prussia. 

Marshal  Mac  Mahon  is  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

King  Amadeus  of  Spain  abdicates,  because  of  Carlist  insurrections  ; a Republic 
is  declared. 

The  OarUsts  (supporters  of  the  son  of  Don  (Tarlos,  the  claimant  to  the  throne 
in  1833)  win  the  battle  of  Estella,  but  lose  Pampeluna  and  Irun. 

Queen  Isabella’s  son  comes  to  the  throne  of  Spain  as  Alphonso  XET. 
Insurrections  against  Turkish  tyranny  in  Herzego-vina,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro,  which  are  followed  by  atrocious  massacres  by  Turkish  troopa 
in  Bulgaria  (1876). 

Russia  goes  to  war  with  Turkey,  avowedly  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
Ctoistians.  After  making  a stand  at  Plevna  for  six  months,  Osman  Pasha 
and  his  army  surrender. 

The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  ends  the  war  between  Ru^ia  and  Turkey.  This 
treaty  is  considerably  modified  by  a Congress  of  the  Great  Powers  at  Berlin. 
As  a result,  Servia  and  Montenegro  gained  Independence,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  became  dependent  on  Aastria,  a new  State,  Bulgaria,  was  carved 
out  of  Turkey,  and  Thessaly  was  ceded  to  Greece,  while  England  received 
Cyprus  from  Turkey. 

Victor  Emanuel  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Humbert. 

M.  Jules  Grfe'vy  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

Through  disputes  over  boundaries,  Gnle  and  Bolivia  declare  war  on 
Peru. 

Attacks  of  the  Nihilists  cause  the  Czar,  Alexander  11.,  to  enter  upon  a 
reactionary  policy. 

Alexander  EL  of  Russia  is  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Alexander  HI. 
President  Garfield,  of  the  U.S.A.,  is  assassinated. 

Anti-Semitic  League  formed  at  Berlin. 

Muhammad  Ahmed  claims  to  be  the  Mahdi,  and  makes  war  upon  the 
Egyptian  forces  in  the  Soudan. 

The  International  African  Associatioi^  founded  to  suppress  slavery  in 
Africa,  forms  the  Congo  Free  State,  which  is  financed  by  Belgium. 

The  St.  Gothard  railway  tunnel  opened  between  Italy  and  S-witzerland. 
Hicks  Pasha’s  Egyptian  army  is  annihilated  by  the  Mahdi  at  El-Obeid. 

Paul  Klr^er  is  elected  President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

End  of  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  in  favour  of  the  former. 

British  and  German  Protectorates  established  in  New  Guinea — the  former 
in  the  south,  the  latter  in  the  north. 

Dr.  Nachtig^  founds  a German  colony  in  the  Cameroons,  West  Africa. 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  is  proclaimed  Sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  come  to  terms  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan. 
Italy  annexes  Massowah,  a port  on  the  Red  Sea. 

War  between  Prance  and  China  closes  with  the  latter’s  recognition  of  a French 
protectorate  over  Annam  and  Tonquin. 

Death  of  Alphonso  XIL  of  Spain  ; his  posthumous  son,  Alphonso  XHL,  was 
bom  to  the  Queen  Regent  Christina  in  May,  1886. 

The  German  East  African  Company  formed,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
iJr.  Peters, 
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1S91. 


1S92. 

IS99. 


1894. 


1S95. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1890. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


BRiTXSH  EMPmS  (cmUtnued). 

Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland 
occupied  Dy  the  British  South 
^Lfrican  Company. 

M’wanga  places  his  kinpdom  of 
Uganda  under  British  protection. 
British  Central  Africa  (between 
Rhodesia  and  Lake  Nyassa)  formed 
into  a Protectorate. 

British  South-West  Africa  Company 
formed  to  develop  Damaraland. 

The  Matabeleland  tribes  defeated  and 
Buluwayo  taken.  Their  country 
annexed, 

Mr,  Gladstone  retires  from  parlia- 
mentary life  and  Lord  Rosebery 
becomes  Prime  Minister. 

British  Protectorate  established  over 
Uganda. 

The  Government  takes  over  the 
British  Bast  Africa  Company’s 
territory. 

The  Jameson  raid  into  the  Transvaal, 
defeated  at  Krugersdorp  and  Vlak- 
fontein. 

Sir  Berbert  Kitchener  starts  on  a 
campaign  to  suppress  the  Khalifa, 
Sir  Francis  Scott  occupies  Kumasi, 
and  a British  Protectorate  is  estab- 
lished in  Ashanti. 

Severe  famine  in  India. 

E^edition  to  subdue  the  frontier 
tribes  in  Chitral. 

Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Gold  discovered  in  the  Klondyke  and 
Yukon  districts  of  British  North 
America. 

Sir  W,  Lockhart  leads  the  Tirah 
expedition  against  the  Afridis ; 
battle  of  the  Darghai  Heights, 

Lord  Kitchener  defeats  the  Khalifa 
at  the  Atbara  and  at  Omdurman, 
thus  bringing  the  Soudan  back  into 
subjection  to  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt. 

The  Khalifa  is  defeated  and  slain  at 
Om  Debrikat. 

Famine  severe  in  India. 

The  Boer  War  begins.  Ladysmith, 
Kimberley,  and  Mafeking  besieged 
by  the  Boers.  In  one  week  in 
December  three  British  reverses — at 
Stormberg,_  Magersfontein,  and 
Colenso.  Lord  Roberts,  with  Lord 
Kitchener  as  his  chief  of  staff,  now 
took  the  chief  command.  In  1900 
Kimberley,  Ladysmith,  and  Mafeking 
relieved ; Cronje  surrendered  with 
4,000  men  at  Paardeberg;  Bloem- 
fontein and  Pretoria  entered  by  the 
British  army,  and  the  Boer  army 
broken  up.  A guerilla  war  ensued, 
and  for  eighteen  months  longer  the 
stubborn  struggle  went  on.  Mean- 
while Lord  Roberts  returned  to 
England,  leaving  Lord  Kitchener 
“ to  fight  to  a finish,”  The  end  came 
on  May  31,  1902,  when  peace  was 
signed  at  Pretoria. 

British  Protectorate  established  in 
Niseria  (taken  over  from  Royal 
Niger  Company). 

Sir  J.  Willcocks  relieves  Kumasi, 
and  puts  down  the  rising  in  Ashanti. 
Proclamation  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  (January  1st). 

Death  of  Queen  Victoria  (January 
22nd)  and  accession  of  Edward  VII. 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  concluded, 
maintaining  the  independence  of 
China  and  of  the  Corea,  and  enforcing 
the  “ open  door.” 

Death  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

Terms  of  peace  accepted  in  the 
Transvaal,  thus  closing  the  Boer  War 
(May  31  st). 

Mr.  Balfour  becomes  Prime  Minister. 
Education  Act  passed.  | 

IlVjess  of  King  Edward  VII.,  post-  i 


A.D- 

1887. 

1888. 
1889. 


1890. 


I 1891. 
i 1892. 
I 

1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 

1903. 


EVENTS  ABROAD  (corUinued), 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  again  mark  out  the  Afghan  frontier. 

Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  but  not  recognized 
by  all  the  Powers  till  1896. 

Triyile  Alliance  formed  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

Death  of  William  [,,  Emperor  of  Germany  (March  9th),  and  of  his  son 
Frederick  III.  (June  15bh),  who  is  .succeeded  by  his  son  William  II. 
Revolution  in  Brazil ; the  Emperor  Pedro  II.  deposed ; a Republic 
formed. 

Dom  Carlos  succeeds  his  father,  I.ouis  I.,  as  King  of  Portugal. 

King  Milan  of  Servia  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander. 
Death  of  Count  vou  .Voltke,  and  of  William  III.  of  Holland,  who  is  succeeded 
by  his  daughter  Wilhelmina. 

Treaties  between  Great  Britein,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal, 
defining  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  , Heligoland  is  ceded 
to  Germany,  by  whom  Zanzibar  is  left  wholly  to  Britain. 

The  German  East  Africa  Company  transfers  its  rights  to  its  Government. 
Railway  completed  from  Delagoa  Bay  into  the  Transvaal, 

Fir.st  Parliament  elected  in  .Japan. 

Great  earthquake  in  the  Nipbon  Islands  of  Japan. 

Death  of  Tewfik,  Blhedive  of  Egypt,  w’ho  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abbas. 

Dr.  Nansen's  Arctic  E3:pedition  sets  out  from  Christiania  on  the  ” Fram” 
(returning  in  1896). 

Seal  fishing  dispute  between  Britain  and  U.S.A.,  in  the  Behring  Sea,  settled 
by  arbitration. 

Death  of  Alexander  HI.,  who  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Czar  Nicholas  11. 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  defining  the  limits  of  the  Congo 
Free  State. 

The  French  President  Carnot  assassinated. 

Japan  invades  the  Corea  and  Manchuria ; war  follows  with  China,  and  Port 
Arthur  Is  taken  by  Marshal  Oyama. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  settle  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
Pamirs  (Turkestan). 

Insurrections  in  Cuba  against  Spanish  rule. 

Wei-hai-wei  bombarded  by  the  Japanese  under  Admiral  Ito  and  Marshal 
Oyama. 

Peace  is  made  between  CTiina  and  Japan,  Corea  being  rendered  independent 
of  China,  and  Japan  gaining  the  Liao-tung  peninsnla  (but  on  prot€.st  from 
Prussia,  France  and  Germany,  Japan  abandons  her  claims  to  it). 

Numerous  massacres  of  Europeans  occur  in  China,  at  Ku-cheng,  etc. 

The  French,  under  General  Duchesne,  bombard  Antananarivo,  and  compel 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar  to  submit  to  French  suzeraitity. 

Defeat  of  the  Italian  forces  under  General  Baratieri  at  Adowa  (near 
Massowah). 

Assassination  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

The  U.S.A.  urge  Spain  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Cuba. 

Great  earthquake  and  seismic  wave  in  Japan,  destroying  25,000  people. 
Treaty  between  Ras.sia  and  Japan  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Corea 
under  the  protection  of  the  two  Powers. 

Major  Marchand  occupies  Pashoda  on  the  White  Nile  in  the  name  of  Prance, 
but  is  directed  by  his  Government  to  withdraw. 

The  Anglo-French  Convention  settles  the  boundaries  of  Northern  Nigeria. 
The  German  Navy  League  is  founded.  Death  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  Empress  of  Aastria  assa-ssinated. 

The  United  States  annexes  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  war  breaks  out  with 
Spain,  who  refuses  to  recognize  Cuban  independence.  Admiral  Sampson 
bombards  Santiago,  which  at  length  has  to  surrender ; Admiral  Dewey 
destroys  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Manila  in  the  Philippines. 

Russia  obtains  from  China  a twenty-five  yearn’  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Ta-lien-wan. 

Peace  made  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  latter  abandoning 
all  claims  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  receiving  an  indemnity  of  twenty 
million  dollars. 

The  International  Peace  Conference  meets  at  the  Hague. 

Captain  Dreyfus,  found  guilty  of  his^h  treason  in  1894,  is  again  tried  and 
found  guilty,  but  is  pardoned  by  President  Loubet, 

The  Samoa*  Treaty  cedes  Samoa  to  Germany,  and  the  Tonga,  Savage,  and 
Solomon  Islands  to  Great  Britain. 

Deatn  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

King  Humbert  of  Italy  assassinated,  and  succeeded  by  bis  son  Victor 
Emanuel  III. 

Numerous  massacres  by  the  Boxers  In  China  ; the  rioters  besiege  the  Pekin 
Legations,  which  are  saved  by  a combineci  force  of  the  Great  Powers,  including 
Japan. 

Capture  of  Aguinaldo,  the  Philippine  insurgent  leader. 

Death  of  ex-King  Milan  of  Servia  at  Vienna. 

The  constitution  of  tlie  Hague  ArJiitration  Court  settled,  its  first  case  being 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  October,  1902, 

Assassination  of  President  Me  Kinley,  who  is  succeeded  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  Triple  Alliance  renewed  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

Volcanic  eruptions  destroy  St.  Pierre  in  Martinique,,  when  80,000  people  are 
said  to  have  perished. 

Cuba  is  organized  as  a republic  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  United 
States. 

Alexander  I.  of  Servia  and  his  wife  Draga  assassinated  iq  a military 
insurrection. 

Cardinal  Sarto  (Pius  X.)  succeeds  Pope  Leo  Xin, 
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1903. 

1904. 


1907. 

1908. 

1910. 


EMPIEE  ^continued). 

ponlng  the  Coronation  from  June 
24th  to  August  9th. 

The  Uganda  Railway  to  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  nearing  completion. 

The  Tariff  Reform  League  in- 
augurated. 

Col.  Morland  takes  Kano  and  Sokoto, 
and  subdues  Hausaland  in  W.  Africa. 
General  Egerton  represses  Dervish 
risings  in  Somaliland. 

An  Anglo-French  agreement  is  signed 
in  April  as  the  result  of  the  entente 
cordiale  established  between  the  two 
natioi^  chiefly  through  the  tact, 
geniality  ancf  wisdom  of  King 
Edwari  The  agreement  consisted 
of  a convention  concerning  New- 
foundland and  West  Africa,  a 
declaration  dealing  with  Egypt  and 
Morocco,  and  also  with  Siam,  Mada- 
gascar and  the  New  Hebrides. 
Colonel  Younghusband,  escorted  by 
a force  under  General  MacDonald, 
penetrates  Tibet  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  authorities  at  Lhasa. 
The  grant  of  self-government  to  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Elver  Colony. 
Franco-British  Exhibition  in  London. 
Remarkable  suffragist  demonstra- 
tions. 

Death  of  Edward  VII.,  May  6th,  and 
accession  of  George  V. 

Inauguration  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  with  Lord  Gladstone  as 
Governor  General,  and  General 
Botha  aa  Premier,  May  31st. 


A.t>. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 


EVEIITS  ABROAD  (fiontin'imj). 

Disturbances  become  serious  in  Macedonia,  and  Austria  and  Russia  Jointly 
intervene  to  impose  reform. 

The  Alaska  Boundary  Commission  meets  and  defines  the  rights  of  Canada 
along  the  Pacific  coast  adjoiniug  territory  ceded  by  Russia  to  the  United  States. 
Corea  is  gradually  drawn  under  Russian  influence  and  control,  and  refuses 
to  open  Wi-ju  to  Japan ; the  situation  is  made  worse  by  Russia’s  refusing 
to  withdraw  from  Manchuria  by  the  specified  date  (October  8)  without  first 
gaining  important  concessions.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexieff  is  sent  out  as 
viceroy  of  Eastern  Siberia — apparently  to  foster  Russia’s  forward  policy. 
Japan  refusing  to  temporise,  war  breaks  out  with  Russia ; Japan  makea 
many  attacks  on  Port  Arthur,  which  is  isolated  by  Kuroki’s  victory  at  the 
Ya-hu  River;  the  Russians  fall  back  to  Liao-Yang,  and  after  much  fighting 
to  Mukden,  where  is  fought  an  eleven  days’  battle  on  the  Shaha 
The  Russian  Baltic  fleet,  en  route  for  the  East,  fires  on  British  trawlers  in 
the  North  Sea. 

There  is  great  discontent  in  Russia;  assassinations  of  General  Bobrikofl 
(Governor-General  of  Finland),  and  M.  de  Plehve  (Minister  of  the  Int^or). 
President  Roosevelt  re-elected  in  the  United  States. 

Fall  of  Port  Arthur,  after  an  eleven  months’  siege.  Great  Japanese  victory 
near  Mukden.  A still  greater  Japanese  victory  in  the  Strait  of  Corea. 
The  Japanese  fleet,  under  Admiral  Tcgo,  sunk  or  capturai  nearly  all  the 
ships  of  the  Russian  fleet,  under  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  (May  27,  28). 
Peace  was  concluded,  29  August,  Russia  agreeing  to  evacuate  Manchuria, 
to  leave  Corea  under  the  protection  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula  in  their  possession. 

International  Conference  at  AJgeciras,  Spain,  to  settle  certain  questions 
relating  to  Morocco. 

Anglo-Russian  Convention  respecting  Persia  and  Afghanistan. 

Peaceful  revolution  in  Turkey,  the  Sultan  conceding  a constitution  with 
Parliamentary  representation. 

Terrible  earthquake  at  Messina  and  Reggio. 

Assassination  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Crown  Prince,  whilst  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Lisbon. 

Revolution  in  Turkey  and  deposition  of  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid  H, 
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I. 
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IL 

Hinduism. 

VI.  Taoism. 

III. 

Buddhism. 

Vn.  Shintoism. 

IV. 

Paeseeism. 
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monotheism,  which  in  course  of  time  has  been  overlaid 
by  baseless  speculation  or  meaningless  ceremonial,  and 
so  has  degenerated  into  superstition ; but  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  these  two  causes  of  corruption  tend  to 
operate  universally,  and  have  played  no  Uttle  part  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  itself ; nor  should  a religion’s 
degradation  blind  us  to  its  underlying,  if  distorted  or  ex- 
aggerated, truth ; while  the  study  of  other  religions  may 
furnish  us  with  illustrations  of  our  own,  and  iriteria  to 
test  its  purity. 

Hinduism  and  Buddhism  take  a wholly  pessimistic  view 
of  man ; the  former  feels  the  need  for  sacrifice,  but  its 
sacrifices  insist  on  no  con'esponding  moral  activity ; the 
latter  knows  the  value  of  meditation,  but  meditation  does 
not  lead  to  a “ walk  with  God.”  The  Hindu  system  of 
caste  speaks  of  subordination  in  unity,  of  the  religious 
character  of  all  life ; the  Buddhist  denial  of  caste  tells  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  both  systems,  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  shows  forth  the  unity  of  all  life—”  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travailetb  in  pain  together  ’* ; 


INTRODHCTION. 

It  would  be  a vain  task  here  to  give  a sketch  of  Christian 
doctrine ; an  acquaintance  with  this  must  be  assumed, 
iud  all  that  will  now  be  attempted  as  an  introduction  to 
£he  treatment  of  the  other  world-religions,  will  be  to  survey 
the  latter  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  Two  dangers 
are  to  be  guarded  against : one,  of  disparaging  other 
religions  by  minimizing  the  truth  they  contain  in  common 
with  Christianity,  of  forgetting  that  ” the  true  Light 
lighteth  every  man  as  he  cometh  into  the  world  ” ; the 
other,  of  disparaging  our  own  religion  by  minimizing  the 
truth  that  is  peculiar  to  it,  of  overlooking  the  correctness 
of  proportion  which  completeness  alone  can  give,  and  so 
of  deeming  unnecessary  the  command  to  “ make  disciples 
of  all  the  nations,”  We  shall  examine  the  great  “ Book 
Religions  ” of  the  world — Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and 
Zoroastrianism,  springing  up  among  the  Aryan  race ; 
Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Shintoism,  belonging  to  the 
Mongolian  or  Turanian  race ; and  Semitic  Muhammadan- 
ism. In  all  these  can  be  discerned  the  purity  of  a primitive 
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both  look  for  the  extinction  of  personality*  for  Brahman 
Is  not  the  “ I AM  ” of  Exodus,  but  merely  the  “ It  is  ” ; 
both  speak  of  incarnation,  but  the  Hindu  incarnations  of 
Vishnu  are  apparent  only,  and  Buddhist  incarnations  do 
not  serve  to  raise  man’s  whole  nature;  neither  system  has 
leamt  to  distinguish  subject  from  object,  imagination 
from  reaUty,  fancy  from  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
third  Aryan  religion,  Zoroastrianism,  views  the  universe 
not  as  a delusion  or  a snare,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  to  which  man  may  contribute,  and  in  which 
man  may  eternally  share. 

Confucianism  and  Taoism  are  optimistic  in  their  view 
of  man  ; he  is  by  natural  endowment  good,  so  that  sin  as  a 
fact  and  power  in  life  drops  out  of  sight.  Thus  they 
indulge  in  so  profound  a reverence  for  the  past  as  to  set 
effectual  limits  to  all  aspirations  for  the  future.  They 
realise  vividly  the  oneness,  the  solidarity,  of  the  human 
race  throughout  history,  but  they  know  no  Incarnation  which 
can  enable  them  along  the  vista  of  humanity  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  God. 

Last  comes  Muhammadanism,  the  only  great  world- 
reUgion  later  than  our  era.  It  made  its  protest  against 
a lifeless  Christianity  which  had  ceased  to  preach  the 
gospel,  but  it  proceeded  itself  to  proselytise  with  the  sword ; 
it  realised  the  need  for  man’s  submission  to  God,  but  not 
for  his  co-operation  with  Him  ; it  put  away  the  idols  of 
the  day,  and  replaced  them  with  an  idolatrous  regard  for 
places,  times,  and  formulas ; it  caught  a fleeting  vision  of 
truth,  and  sought  to  fix  it  as  an  eternal  ideal ; and  as  its 
self-imposed  limitations  grow  more  apparent  in  the  march 
of  history,  so  is  its  human  origin  more  clearly  established. 

The  Christian’s  Faith  is  not  in  a book,  like  the  Muham- 
madan’s in  the  Koran,  but  in  a Person,  Whose  Life  does 
not  belong  to  the  past,  whither  Confucianism  and  Taoism 
would  have  us  look,  but  covers  past,  present  and  future ; 
yet  that  Life  which  was  from  all  eternity  has  entered  the 
realm  of  history,  and  so  submits  to  the  test  of  verification 
which  Brahman  or  Buddhist  neither  expects  nor  gives. 
It  is  a power  in  man’s  life  now,  and  a hope  for  the  life  to 
come,  and  thus  offers  what  none  else  has  professed  to  offer — 
pardon  for  the  past,  grace  for  the  present,  glory  in  the 
future.  The  Christian’s  view  of  man’s  nature,  development, 
and  destiny  is  marked  by  neither  a hopeless  pessimism 
nor  a baseless  optimism,  but  it  foresees  the  time  when  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  shall  be  harmonised  in  one  great  reality; 
and  so  it  contains  the  living  germ  of  aU  progress,  both  for 
the  individual  and  the  race. 

If  such  be  the  facts,  doubly  sad  is  it  to  turn  to  the  next 
portion  of  our  task,  and  to  seek  to  portray  the  differences 
which  exist  among  those  who  profess  a common  allegiance 
to  one  Divine  Master.  Such  differences  are  inevitable, 
if  the  divine  truth  transcends  any  one  expression  of  it ; 
they  are  natural  if  the  revelation  is  many-sided,  while  man 
is  limited ; they  are  pitiable  if  they  lead  men  to  “ com- 
promise for  the  sake  of  peace,  rather  than  comprehension 
for  the  sake  of  truth  ” ; they  are  inexcusable  if  they  are 
made  the  cause  of  mutual  jealousy,  hatred,  or  dissension ; 
but  they  must  be  understood  before  they  can  be  reconciled, 
and  with  this  as  an  aim,  their  study  becomes  most  profitable. 

We  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  present  the  characteristic 
tenets  of  the  various  Christian  bodies  in  the  light  in  which 
they  themselves  regard  them,  and  to  abstain  from  criticism  ; 
just  as  in  dealing  with  other  religions  we  shah  try  to  outline 
the  positive  teaching  of  each,  without  emphasising  any 
errors  or  lack  of  proportion  in  handling  the  truth.  If  any 
appearance  of  dogmatism  be  incurred,  the  limits  of  space 
must  be  pleaded,  which  prevent  any  discussion  of  moot 
points.  The  purpose  of  this  article  will  be  served  if  it 
stimulates  any  re^er  to  further  research  for  himself. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Christendom  consists  of  three  great  divisions — the 
Rcwnan,  Greek,  and  Anglican  communions  — together 
with  the  Lutherans,  the  Wesleyans,  and  a number 
of  BmaUer  bodies  more  or  less  independent  of  each 
other.  The  Roman  Church  extends  no  recognition  to 
any  other,  as  it  insists  on  submission  to  the  Papacy,  as 
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an  essential  to  Catholicity;  but  intercourse  between  the 
Greek  and  Anglican  communions  seems  growing  in  intimacy 
and  cordiality.  In  England  we  have  the  unhappy  spectacle 
of  a country  whose  Christianity  is  too  divided  to  fight 
effectually  against  the  common  foes  of  sin  and  ignorance, 
though  we  all  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  reunited  by  mutual 
charity  to  perform  its  mission  in  the  world. 

1.— THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Its  History.  Acting  on  the  pi-inciple  stated  near  the 
end  of  the  Introduction,  we  shall,  in  speaking  of  the  Church 
of  England,  let  history  and  her  own  formularies  speak  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves.  The  conversion  of  the 
English  to  Christianity  began  with  the  preaching  of 
Augustine  in  697.  During  the  next  century,  the  work  of 
conversion  went  on  with  varying  success.  This  work  was 
carried  on  by  Birinus  and  other  missionaries  from  Rome, 
and  by  Aidan  and  other  missionaries  from  Columba’a 
monastery  of  Iona.  The  Anglo-Saxons  Kingdoms  were 
thus  Christianised  by  a number  of  different  missions  of 
different  origin  ; but  in  673  at  the  Council  of  Hertford  the 
Churches  of  the  Heptarchy  were  united  into  one  Church, 
under  the  headship  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  in  communion 
with  that  of  Rome.  Archbishop  Theodore,  under  whoso 
leadership  this  union  was  effected,  then  proceeded  to 
organise  the  Church  of  England,  settling  the  number  and 
boundaries  of  its  dioceses,  and  dividing  each  diocese  into 
parishes.  This  settlement  of  the  English  Church  preceded 
by  a century  and  a half  the  nominal  union  of  the  English 
State  under  Egbert,  827.  With  the  advent  of  William  I., 
the  National  Church  came  more  immediately  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome,  but  it  never  ceased 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Papal  power  until, 
at  last,  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  action  of 
the  Crown,  and  with  the  assent  (willing  or  unwilling)  of 
the  Church,  as  represented  by  Convocation,  it  was  with- 
drawn entirely  from  the  Pope’s  jurisdiction,  1634. 

The  Reformation,  thus  begun,  after  a straggle  lasting 
more  than  a century,  ended,  1662,  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, which  order^  the  performance  of  public  worship 
in  accordance  with  “ The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,”' 
then  issued  in  the  form  in  which  we  see  it  still.  But 
the  Church  thus  reformed  claims  to  be  historically 
and  essentially  the  same  Church  that  was  organised 
in  673,  just  as  England  remained  the  same  king- 
dom after  the  Revolution  which  placed  William  of 
Orange  on  the  throne,  as  before  that  event.  “ The 
popular  notion,”  says  Freeman,  the  historian,  “ clearly 
is  that  the  Church  was  ‘ Established  ’ at  the  Reformation. 
People  seem  to  think  that  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth  having 
already  ‘ disestablished  ’ an  older  Church,  went  on  of  set 
purpose  to  ‘ establish  ’ a new  one,  whereas  in  reality  in  all 
that  they  did,  Henry  and  Elizabeth  had  no  more  thought 
of  establishing  a new  Church  than  they  had  of  founding 
a new  nation.”  Bishop  Chavasse,  in  his  address  to  tho 
Chjirch  Congress  of  1904,  sums  up  the  historical  position 
of  the  English  Church  in  these  few  words : “ The  position 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  unique.  She  is  English  and  not 
foreign.  The  State  did  not  make  her.  No  Parliament 
or  political  party  can  claim  her  os  their  creation.  She  is 
older  than  the  State  and  stood  at  its  cradle.  . . Like 
the  State,  she  has  passed  through  change  and  revolution, 
but  her  continuity  has  remained  unbroken.  . . . She 
is  the  same  Church  in  the  same  sense  as  the  English  people 
are  the  same  people.” 

Catholic  and  National.  Tho  Church  of  England  claims 
to  be  as  truly  Catholic  and  Apostolic  as  that  of  Rome, 
whilst  protesting  against  the  departure  of  the  latter  from 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
first  four  or  five  centuries  of  its  history.  She  asserts  that 
her  ministry  of  three  orders — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
— is  not  only  in  accord  with  the  rule  of  the  Church  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  but  that  the  bishops  derive  their 
authority  (so  she  maintains)  by  uninterrupted  succession 
from  the  apostles  themselves.  Whilst  claiming  to  be  as 
truly  Catholic  as  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Gnurch,  tho 
Church  of  England  has  persisterltly,  through  the  centuries 
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of  hef  history,  maintained  her  ideal  of  national  churches 
existing  within  the  Church  Catholic,  and  has  asserted  the 
right  of  “ every  particular  or  national  Church  to  ordain, 
change  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church 
ordained  only  by  man’s  authority  ” (Art.  xxxiv.).  Whilst 
affirming  that  tne  Sovereign  has  “ the  chief  government  of 
all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,”  she  declares  that  “ the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England  ” (Art.  xxxvii.). 
The  English  Church  has  undoubtedly  played  a great  part 
in  the  cause  of  national  freedom. 

Its  Diversity  and  Oomprehensiveness.  Nowhere  does  the 
Church  of  England  lay  claim  to  “ distinctive  doctrines.” 
What  she  calls  upon  her  members  to  believe  is  contained 
in  the  three  Creeds  of  antiquity — the  Apostles’  Creed, 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  accept- 
ance, indeed,  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  all  that  she  demands 
of  those  who  come  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church. 
She  aims  at  preserving  the  unity  and  proportion  of  the  faith 
and  avoiding  the  presentation  of  a distorted  image  of  the 
truth  by  bringing  any  doctrine  into  undue  prominence. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  Church 
and  the  various  sects  which  have  gone  out  from  her,  lay 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  seceding  bodies  the  bond  of  union 
consisted  in  identity  of  opinions  or  similarity  of  religious 
experiences ; certain  distinctive  views  or  spiritual  experi- 
ences marked  a man  off  as  a Baptist  or  as  a Wesleyan  ; 
but  the  Church  of  England  tolerated  within  her  borders 
a great  diversity  of  views  among  her  members.  Owing 
to  the  freedom  of  thought,  which  was  both  the  cause  and 
the  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  there  have  been 
always  since  that  event  two  extreme  parties  within  her 
fold.  But  the  great  body  of  her  members  has  usually 
followed  the  via  media,  which  at  the  Reformation  was 
deliberately  taken  between  Rome  and  Geneva.  ” It 
hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England,”  as  we 
read  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book, 

ever  since  the  first  compiling  of  her  Public  Liturgy,  to 
keep  the  mean  between  two  extremes.” 

Supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture.  Another  characteristic 
of  the  English  Church  — which  she  shares  with  all 
Protestant  bodies — is  the  commanding  position  she  assigns 
to  Holy  Scripture,  which  she  regards  as  the  final  court  of 
appeal  in  all  things  pertaining  to  spiritual  life  and  godliness. 

It  is  not  lawful,”  she  says,  “ for  the  Church  to  ordain 
anything  that  is  contrary  to  God’s  Word  written,  neither 
may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  re- 
pugnant to  another  ” (Art.  xx.).  And  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
a fountain  of  heavenly  knowledge  she  declares,  “ Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; 
BO  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite 
to  salvation  ” (Art.  vi.). 

Besides  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  limited  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  there  are  in  the  “ Anglican  Communion  ” 
many  Churches  elsewhere  which  are  in  full  communion 
with  her,  but  in  independence  of  her.  These  Churches  are : 
(a)  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  ; (b)  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  under  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin ; 
(c)  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America ; and  (d)  the  Churches  of  the  follo'^’ing 
Provinces : (1)  Canada,  (2)  Rupert’s  Land,  (3)  the  West 
Indies,  (4)  New  South  Wales,  (6)  New  Zealand,  (6)  India 
and  (7)  South  Africa.  There  are,  In  addition,  in  each 
continent  several  independent  dioceses  which  have  not 
yet  been  grouped  into  provinces. 

2.— THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  members  of  this  Church  so  predominate  in 
number  as  to  constitute  nearly  the  half  of  Christendom. 
Holding  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a visible  unity,  they 
believe  that  for  the  Church  upon  earth  there  has  been 
divinely  ^pointed  a visible  Head,  who  is  the  Pope,  “ the 
Vioftr  of  Jeros  Christ,  the  atiocessor  of  Saint  Peter,  Prince 
of  the  Apdstlea.”  Gbiiaequently  th©^  hold  that  membership 
of  the  Clmroh  involves  submission  to  its  Supreme  Pontiff ; 
And  that  that  alone  oah  be  the  true  Church,  which  is  in 
communion  with  the  Roman  Pontiff  sitting  in  the  seat 


of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who,  as  they  behete,  received 
supreme  authority  from  Christ  Himself  (Matt.  xvL  17.  18). 

The  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  TV.  (1564),  to  which  all  cenvertB 
subscribe,  begins  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  then  protesses 
acc^tanee  of  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  that  sense  in  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  held  and  holds  it.  It  admits  seven  fcacramenta 
— Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Orders,  and  Matrimony.  As  to  the  explanation 
of  the  manner  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
it  receives  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation — the  change 
of  the  whole  “ substance  ” of  the  Bread  and  Wine  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  And,  finally,  it  affirms  a belief 
in  Purgatory,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  and  Invocations  of 
the  Saints,  with  an  acceptance  of  Indulgences,  Images, 
and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See. 

Though  semper  eadem  (always  the  same),  Rome  recog- 
nises a possibility  of  development  in  doctrine ; for  instance, 
in  1854  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  promulgated  ; and  in  1870,  the 
Vatican  Council  regulated  and  legitimized  this  develop- 
ment by  decreeing  the  Papal  Infallibility,  viz.,  “ that  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedrd  (i.e.,  when, 
fulfilling  his  office  of  Pastor  and  Teacher  of  all  Christians, 
in  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a doctrine 
of  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal  Church), 
through  the  divine  assistance  promised  him  in  the  Blessed 
Peter,  is  endowed  with  that  infallibility  with  which  the 
Divine  Redeemer  has  willed  that  His  Church — in  defining 
doctrine  of  faith  or  morals — should  be  built  up  : and  that 
therefore  such  definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  of 
themselves,  and  not  merely  because  of  the  consent  of  the 
Church,  irreformable.”  To  this  decree  the  Old  Catholics 
of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Bohemia  refused  assent ; 
they  were  headed  by  Dr.  Dellinger  and  Professor  Friedrich, 
and  procured  an  episcopal  succession  through  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht. 

3.— THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

This  Church,  which  is  often  known  as  the  Eastern 
or  Orthodox  Church,  numbers  some  85  millions  of 
adherents,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Russians,  and  in- 
cludes among  its  sects  the  Armenian,  Abyssinian,  and 
Nestorian  Christians,  and  other  bodies  round  the  east 
end  of  the  RIediterranean.  The  schism  of  Christendom 
into  Eastern  and  Western,  had  many  causes : the  rivalry 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the  differences  of  tempera- 
ment between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  the  variations 
of  doctrine  and  ritual  that  naturally  followed ; but  the 
main  cause  was  Papal  aggression,  and  the  centralizing 
tendencies  of  the  Roman  See,  which  outraged  Greek 
susceptibilities  and  traditions. 

The  final  separation  came  in  1054,  when  Pope  Leo  IX. 
excommunicated  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
Cerularius.  \Vhile  submission  to  the  Pope  presents  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  Church 
with  Rome,  no  such  obstacle  exists  towards  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  the  last  half  century  has  witnessed  a great 
development  in  cordiality  and  mutual  understanding 
between  these  two  bodies. 

The  Greek  Church  has  maintained  a conservative 
attitude  in  doctrine  and  ceremonial,  and  can  make  the 
appeal  to  antiquity  with  entire  composure.  It  accepts 
the  first  seven  Councils  as  Qilcumenical,  but  protests 
against  the  surreptitious  insertion  of  the  Filinque  (the 
clause  stating  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father)  into  the  Nicene  Creed.  It 
requires  its  parochial  clergy  to  have  married  before  ordina- 
tion, but  its  bishops  are  celibate,  being  selected  from  the 
monastic  orders.  It  recognises  seven  sacraments,  uses 
triple  immersion  in  Baptism  and  leavened  Bread  in  Holy 
Communion,  and  gives  the  Cup  to  the  Laity.  It  uses  an 
elaborate  and  ancient  ceremonial  in  its  itorship,  and  its 
chnrohes  are  adorned  with  piotures,  but  sculptured  or 
graven  images  are  rigorously  forbidden.  The  ihnTU,  , 
which  take  so  prominent  a position  in  Russian  homes 
and  Churches,  are  only  pictorial  representations  or 
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f)orfcrait8  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  or  Saints.  Not  even 
the  Crucifix  is  now  used  in  the  East. 

4.— LUTHERANISM. 

LUTHERANISM  is  the  form  of  Protestantism  which 
prevails  among  the  Teutonic  races  of  continental  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Upper  Germany.  It  is  computed 
that  there  are  over  30  millions  of  Lutherans  in  the  world, 
chiefly  in  Lower  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
some  of  the  Russian  Baltic  Provinces,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  name  “ Protestant  ” was  first 
applied  to  the  minority  at  the  Second  Diet  of  Spire  in  1529, 
when  the  majority  reversed  the  verdict  of  the  First  Diet 
(1526),  which  allowed  every  prince  to  regulate  religious 
disputes  within  his  dominions  until  a General  Council 
should  be  held ; whereas  the  Second  Diet  decreed  that 
no  change  should  be  made  until  the  holding  of  a General 
Council.  Thus  the  term  “ Protestant  ” historically  denotes 
simply  opposition  to  the  papal  theory  of  Church  govern- 
ment. 

Strictly,  the  leading  tenet  of  Lutheranism  is  Consuh- 
stantiation — namely,  that  in  the  Holy  Communion  Christ's 
Body  is  “ present  in,  with,  and  under  the  unchanged  bread 
and  wine  ” ; thus  Transubstantiation  is  rejected,  which 
makes  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  disappear 
after  consecration ; and  a denial  is  given  to  the  view  of 
the  Swiss  reformers,  headed  by  Galvin  and  Zwingle,  who 
taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  mere  symbols  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  Who  is  not  really  present 
in  the  Sacrament  at  all. 

The  belief  of  the  Lutherans  is  summarised  in  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  was  drawn  up  in  1530,  under 
the  guidance  of  Luther’s  friend,  Melanchthon ; and  as 
Luther,  in  his  protest  against  the  Papacy  with  its  system 
of  Indulgences  and  Pardons,  made  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  vestments,  the  crucifix,  or  paintings,  these  things  still 
are  used  in  worship  in  Lutheran  Churches.  In  the  18th 
century.  Rationalism  made  its  appearance  in  Germany, 
and  now  permeates  Lutheranism  very  widely,  so  far  as  to 
reject  some  of  Luther’s  most  cherished  dogmas  (as  for 
example  on  the  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture), while  claiming  to  expound  more  faithfully  the  spirit 
of  his  teaching.  The  Old  Lutherans  are  the  separatists 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century—the  conservative 
minority,  who  objected  to  the  action  of  the  Prussian 
Government  in  uniting  the  Lutherans  and  other  Reformed 
(often  anti-Sacramentai'ian)  bodies  into  one  National 
CJhurch. 

6.— PRESBYTERIANISM. 

PRESBYTERIANISM  has  been  maintained  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  since  1689.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Scotland  has  passed  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other ; before  the  Reformation  it  was,  like  France, 
devoted  to  the  Papacy  in  a way  that  England  never  was ; 
since  the  Reformation  it  has  shown  a distaste  for  episcopacy 
and  other  marks  of  Catholic  antiquity,  such  as  England 
has  never  felt.  Presbyterianism  holds  stoutly  to  the 
authority  and  divine  appointment  of  the  sacred  ministry, 
but  maintains  that  the  apostolic  succession  lies  in  the  order 
of  presbjders,  and  that  the  bishops’  assumption  of  the  sole 
power  to  ordain  is  a usurpation ; herein  is  a marked  con- 
trast to  the  attitude  of  the  Congregationalists,  who  regard 
ministers  as  the  delegates  of  the  congregation,  without 
any  special  divine  commission.  The  machinery  of  Pres- 
byterian government  consists  of  Kirk-Sessions,  Presbyte- 
ries, Synods,  and  General  Assemblies  ; but  its  doctrine  has 
very  largely  been  permeated  by  the  teaching  of  the  French 
reformer,  John  Galvin,  as  preached  in  the  16th  century 
by  John  Knox.  The  main  tenets  of  Calvinism  are : — 

(1)  Election  : that  God  fore-ordained  Adam’s  fall,  and 
from  all  eternity  elected  some  men  to  be  saved,  others  to 
be  lost.  (2)  Particular  redemption : that  Christ  died  for  the 
elect  only.  (S)  Denial  of  free-mll : that  onregenerate  man 
has  no  fr^om  of  the  will.  (4)  Effectual  grace  : this  is  given 
only  to  the  elect.  (5)  Final  perseverance : that  the  elect 
haVe  irresistible  grace,  and  cannot  fail  of  final  salvation. 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  at  Westminster  | 
in  1643  bv  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  who  had  been  convened  j 


by  Parliament  to  organise  a Presbyterian  Establishmant 
in  England,  there  were  thirty-three  articles,  to  which  the 
ministers  of  the  Scots  Established  Church  still  subscribe 
assent ; and  these  articles  embody  Calvin’s  teaching  on 
all  the  above  points.  On  these  articles  also  were  founded 
the  Longer  and  Shorter  Clatechisms,  which  are  in  general 
use  in  Scotland. 

Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  struggled  with  each 
other  for  supremacy  in  Scotland  from  the  Reformation 
until  the  Revolution.  But  from  1689  onwards,  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  Presbyterian. 
During  the  19th  century  numerous  secessions  occurred  on 
the  question  of  patronage  (which  was  claimed  for  the  whole 
congregation,  not  merely  for  its  lay-elders,  still  less  for 
private  patrons) ; the  bodies  thus  formed  amalgamated  in 
1847  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (“U.P.”).  In  1843 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  seceded  from  the  Established 
Church  in  condemnation  of  its  system  of  private  patronage 
(which  was  abolished  in  1874),  although  the  seceders  fully 
approved  of  Establishment  in  principle.  In  1900  the 
Free  Church  with  the  assent  of  all  its  members,  except  a 
small  minority,  joined  the  “U.P.”,  but  in  doing  so  forfeited 
all  right  to  its  former  property,  which  was  adjudged  by 
the  House  of  Loi^is  (1904)  to  belong  to  the  minority  that 
had  refused  to  join  the  “U.P.”  But  by  an  Act,  passed  in 
1905,  the  property  has  been  equitably  divided  between 
the  two  sections.  The  Presbyterian  Churches  now  in 
Scotland  are  the  Established,  the  United  Free,  and  the  Free. 

6.— NONCONFORMISTS. 

L— THE  CONGREGATIONALISTS,  or  INDEPEND- 
ENTS. These  were  the  first  formally  to  separata 
themselves  from  the  Church  of  England.  They  were  at 
first  called  Brownists,  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Brown,  of 
Southwark,  who  led  the  secession  in  1570 ; the  part 
they  played  in  the  national  history  during  the  17th 
century,  under  .the  name  of  Independents,  is  too  familiar 
to  all  to  need  telling  here.  They  regard  creeds  and  articles 
of  religion  as  needless,  and  protest  against  requiring  subscrip- 
tion to  human  formularies  as  a condition  for  communion  ; 
b it  their  main  reason  for  secession  was  due  to  their  princi- 
ples of  Church  order  and  discipline.  By  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin  they  were  Presbyterian  in  sjanpathy,  and 
“ they  believe  that  the  only  officers  placed  by  the  apostles 
over  individual  Churches  are  the  bishops  or  |>astors,  and 
the  deacons ; . . That  to  these,  as  the  officers  of  the  Church, 
is  committed  respectively  the  administration  of  its  spiritual 
and  temporal  concerns*— subject,  however,  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Church.  . . . That  the  power  of  a Christian 
Church  is  purely  spiritual,  and  should  in  noway  be  corrupted 
by  union  with  temporal  or  civil  power.” 

Each  congregation,  or  society  of  true  believers  who 
voluntarily  assemble  together,  constitutes  a Christian 
Church : and  while  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  Churches 
to  hold  communion  and  to  co-operate  with  each  other, 
yet  “ no  Ghui-ch,  nor  union  of  Cl  a ches,  has  any  right  or 
power  to  interfere  with  the  faith  or  discipline  of  any  other 
Church,  further  than  to  separate  from  such  as,  in  faith 
or  practice,  depart  from  the  Gospel  of  Chi'ist.”  Every 
Church,  therefore,  has  New  Testament  precedent  for 
electing  its  own  officei's  and  managing  its  own  affairs,  in 
independence  of,  and  without  responsibility  to,  any  human 
authority ; and  this  it  does  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  its  Church  members,  i.e.,  of  those  who  have  formally  been 
enrolled  in  the  Church  body,  after  having  given  to  the 
pastor  and  the  deacons  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
being  Christians.  However,  to  promote  fellowship  and 
co-operation  it  was  deemed  well,  in  1832,  to  form  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

2.— -THE  BAPTISTS.  They  are  successors  of  the  .dna- 
baptists  (i.e.,  re-baptizers),  who  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury found  a home  in  the  newly  enfranchised  States  <^f 
Holland,  whence  they  exerted  a powerful  influence  lu 
England,  and  speciaUv  in  its  eastern  counties.  'IheL" 
formal  secession  from  the  Church  of  England  took  place 
in  1633,  and  among  their  early  and  most  clis<  ing\ii.iUed 
names  are  those  of  Milton  and  .Bunvan. 
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TJieir  theory  of  Church  government  was  Presbyterian,  as 
was  that  of  nearly  all  bodies  which  dissented  from  the  Church 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries ; their  essential  character- 
istic was  Puritan,  or  as  they  put  it  in  their  Confession  of 
Faith  (1646),  “The  Church  is  a company  of  visible  saints, 
called  and  separated  from  the  world  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God,  to  the  visible  profession  of  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  being  baptized  into  that  faith.”  Therefore  the 
baptism  of  infants  or  of  ignorant  persons,  or  of  people 
whose  after  bfe  was  ungodly,  was  worthless ; “ those  who 
do  actually  profess  repentance  towards  God,  faith  in,  and 
obedience  to,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  only  proper 
subjects  of  this  ordinance  (i.e.  baptism) ; . . . immer- 

sion, or  dipping  of  the  person  in  water,  is  necessary  to 
the  duo  administration  of  that  ordinance”  (Confession 
of  Faith,  1689). 

Though  their  form  of  government  is  congregational, 
the  Baptists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1813,  formed  a 
Union  for  the  pm-pose  of  mutual  support  and  encourage- 
ment, and  for  the  better  ordering  of  Christian  missions 
to  the  heathen,  in  which  they  have  long  taken  a dis- 
tinguished part,  as  witness  the  names  of  Carey  and 
Marshman.  The  Baptists  are  most  numerous  in  America, 
where  they_  number  more  than  four  millions,  a number 
about  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Baptists  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  distinction  between  General 
and  Particular  Baptists  was  originally  similar  to  that 
between  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  a distinction  that  no 
longer  holds  good. 

3. — THE  QUAKERS,  or  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS. 
This  society  came  into  being  with  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox  in  1646.  A chance  phrase  of  his  about  “quaking  at  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,”  led  to  what  is  really  a popular  nick- 
name;  but  they  speak  of  themselves  as  forming  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Neither  the  Church,  nor  the  Scripture, 
is  to  them  the  sure  source  of  truth ; truth  only  comes  by 
direct  and  personal  inspiration.  In  the  quest  for  an  entire 
spirituality,  and  for  a perfect  response  to  the  divine 
visitation,  aU  that  is  outward  or  formal  must  be  abandoned, 
as  it  proceeds  from  human  volition.  They,  therefore, 
reject  any  ordained  ministry  (for  the  Spirit  moves  whom 
He  will).  Baptism  (except  that  of  the  Spirit),  Communion 
(except  the  inward  and  spiritual  participation  of  Christ’s 
flesh  and  blood),  a liturgy,  and  all  ritual  acts.  Specially 
strong  .was  their  protest  against  Calvinism : “ Christ  hath 
tasted  death  for  every  man ; not  only  for  all  kinds  of  men, 
as  some  vainly  talk,  but  for  every  one,  of  all  kinds.” 
(Article  VL,  Apology  for  Quakers,  1678). 

Hence  came  a lengthy  conflict  with  the  Baptists,  with 
whom,  however,  they  shared  persecution  in  New  England 
at  the  hands  of  the  Independents.  But  in  spite  of  frequent 
persecutions,  and  of  small  numbers,  the  influence  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  been  great.  In  religion,  their 
protest  has  been  for  spiritual  experience,  rather  than  intel- 
lectual, stiU  less  merely  conventional,  assent.  To  them, 
chiefly,  has  been  due  the  abolition  of  slavery,  even  as  now 
they  are  striving  for  the  abolition  of  war ; and  it  is  rich 
Quakers  who  in  the  present  day  are  most  successful  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  employees  to  employers. 

4.  — THE  UNITARIANS.  They  first  appeared  as  a dis- 
tinct denomination  in  1719,  but  they  represent  a tendency 
of  thought  which  has  always  existed  in  the  Church,  among 
its  most  famous  exponents  having  been  Arius  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  such  men  as  Servetus 
the  Spaniard  (who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  by  Calvin  in 
1652),  and  his  contemporary,  Socinus  the  Italian,  after 
whom  these  views  are  often  called  Socinian.  The  Uni- 
tarians reject  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because 
they  consider  that  it  destroys  the  Unity  of  God,  but  they 
vary  widely  in  their  estimate  of  our  Lord’s  Person — some 
acknowledging  Him  to  be  divine,  others  regarding  Him 
merely  as  a man.  They  all  deprecate  a fixity  of  creed  as 
being  an  incubus,  not  an  impetus,  to  free  thought ; they 
seek  to  protect  religious  thought  from  crystallization 
through  over-definition ; and  they  agree  in  laying  special 
stress  on  morals,  and  in  devoting  their  foremost  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  character.  In  the  last  half  century, 
their  most  brilliant  representative  was  the  famous  Dr. 
James  Martineau,  most  of  whose  writings  would  receive 


the  cordial  assent  and  admiration  of  anv  Churchman. 
The  Unitarians  primarily  appeal  to  the  intellect,  and  their 
tenets  have  permeated  many  other  sects — largely  in  re- 
action from  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Atonement,  as  the 
propitiation  of  an  angry  Father  by  the  Son.  Their  organ- 
ization is  Independent  or  Congregational  in  principle. 

5.— THE  WESLEYANS,  or  METHODISTS.  John 
Wesley  was  bom  in  1703  and  ordained  in  1725.  At  Oxford 
he  had  been  deeply  moved  at  the  spiritual  lethargy  of  the 
Cliurch,  and  with  his  brother  Charles  and  others,  among 
whom  Whitefield  was  pre-eminent,  he  formed  a small 
society  of  undergraduates  to  observe  the  Prayer  Book  more 
closely,  to  keep  its  appointed  fasts,  to  attend  Holy  Com- 
munion regularly,  and  to  apportion  their  time  methodically. 
Hence  came  the  name  Methodists,  which  was  originally 
a nickname,  such  as  Ritualists  in  the  present  day.  In 
1735' Wesley  entered  on  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  Georgia, 
and  fell  in  with  some  Moravians,  by  whose  system  he  was 
captivated  for  years. 

The  Moravians  insist  on  the  need  of  instantaneous  and 
sensible  conversion,  and  consequently  depreciate  the  value 
of  Baptism.  Those  who  have  a living  faith  in  Christ  have 
a vivid  assurance  of  their  deliverance  from  sin ; and  so 
the  life  of  the  Christian  is  marked  by  confidence  and 
tranquility.  They  recognise  episcopacy,  and  their  mission- 
ary efforts  have  been  the  most  brilliantly  successful  of 
any  denomination.  Indeed,  were  their  enthusiasm  and 
success  reproduced  elsewhere  in  like  proportions,  the  whole 
world  would  probably  now  be  Christian.  From  this  sect 
Wesley  broke  away  to  start  his  revivalist  preaching  up 
and  down  England,  appealing  to  men’s  emotions,  and 
trying  to  raise  the  lives  of  the  most  debased. 

As  Wesley’s  teaching  became  distinctly  Arminian  (i.e., 
anti-Calvinist),  George  Whitefield,  with  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  seceded  in  1741,  and  formed  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion,  a body 
which  is  partly  Presbyterian  and  partly  Congregational  in 
attitude.  The  results  of  Whitefield’s  preaching  in  Wales 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
who  became  fully  organized  on  a Ihesbyterian  basis  in  1811. 

In  1744  Wesley  summoned  a conference  of  six  Methodist 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  four  lay-preachers, 
and  this  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  famous 
series  of  Wesleyan  Conferences.  In  1784,  after  much 
hesitation,  he  consecrated  two  clergymen  as  bishops  of 
the  long-neglected  Christian  laity  in  the  United  States, 
whence  has  sprung  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church  of 
that  country;  yet  Wesley,  down  to  his  death,  stoutly 
maintained  his  membership  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  earnestly  warned  his  followers  never  to  secede  from 
her.  Herein  his  words  and  acts  were  not  altogether  con- 
sistent, and  in  1795,  foim  years  after  his  death,  an  open 
separation  came.  The  Conference  at  Manchester  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  the  majority  of  the  adherents,  and 
sanctioned  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in 
Methodist  chapels,  whereas  till  then  they  had  been  received 
in  the  parish  churches. 

Two  years  later,  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  which  is 
now  so  strong  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  was  formed 
as  a separate  body,  because  the  parent  body  had  refused 
to  admit  lay  representatives  to  Conference.  In  1810  the 
Primitive  Methodists  began  as  a separate  body,  their 
founder  refusing  to  conform  to  some  new  regulation 
respecting  Camp  Meetings.  In  1815  the  followers  of 
Mr.  O’Bryan,  a lay-preacher,  seceded  under  the  name 
of  Bible  Christians.  In  1907  the  Bible  Christians  and 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  united  with  another 
Methodist  body,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  There  are  many  other  small  Wesleyan  bodies, 
but  all  agree  in  regarding  preaching  as  the  work  of  the 
laity  (under  suitable  restrictions),  as  well  as  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  insisting  on  a definite  spiritual  experience  as  the 
universal  foundation  of  the  religious  life. 

7.— OTHER  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

We  may  briefly  mention  a few  other  Ciliristian  bodies 
which  have  gained  some  adherents - 
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(1)  The  Free  Cbccrch  of  England  was  founded  in  1844  In 
ftrot^  againgt  the  “Oxford  Movement”  of  Keble, 
Newman,  Pusey,  etc. ; It  has  bishops,  but  is  distinctly 
Evangelical  and  Protestant  in  character. 

(2)  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  takes  the  other 
extreme.  Its  adherents  only  claim  to  be  members  of  a 
congre^ion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  to  form  the  whole 
Church.  Each  congregation  has  its  fourfold  ministry  of 
elders,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  with  deacons — all 
under  an  “ an^l."  The  members  are  often  called 
IrvingiteSy  because  they  hold  that  the  miracnlons  ^ts  of 
prophesying  and  tongues  have  not  ceased  from  the  Church, 
and  this  was  taught  by  Edward  Irving,  who  died  in  1834  ; 
but  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  was  not  organized  till 
the  following  year. 

(3)  The  Pl^outh  Bretiiren  form  an  evangelical  sect  of 
strongly  Calvinist  views,  which  rejects  any  organised 
ministry.  They  have  sometimes  been  called  Darhyites, 
after  one  of  their  founders,  who  enunciated  bis  peculiar 
views  to  his  congregation  at  Plymouth  in  1830. 

(4)  The  Swedenborgians  are  the  followers  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  who  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1688,  and  died 
at  London  in  1772.  He  was  a great  scientist  and 
philosopher,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  a great 
mystic ; to  him  God  is  Christ  and  Christ  is  God,  and  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  now  on  earth. 

(5)  The  Salvation  Army,  under  General  Booth  (who  was 
formerly  a minister  of  the  Methodist  2^ew  Connexion), 
recognizes  a truth  often  forgotten — that  the  mission  of  the 
Church  is  to  the  outcast,  “ to  compel  them  to  come  in  ” ; 
unfortunately,  in  its  protest  against  conventionality,  it  has 
lost  hold  on  tiie  Sacraments. 

(6)  Christian  Science  is  the  name  given  by  Mrs.  Eddy  to 
what  she  believed  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  manner  in 
which  Jesus  healed  the  sick  and  reformed  the  sinner.  It 
claims  that  the  creation  is  spiritual  and  perfect,  and  evil 
unreal,  and  that  it  proves  its  position  by  healing  disease 
without  resort  to  material  remedies. 

JUDAISM. 

Judaism  as  a religion  of  the  present  day  has  two  distinct 
varieties,  which  may  be  termed  Orthodox  (or  Strict),  and 
Reformed  (or  Progressive).  Nearly  ail  Jews  accept  the 
Old  Testament  as  inspired,  and  consequently  are  strict 
monotheists. 

The  Orthodox  Jews  add  to  the  Old  Testament  the 
Rabbinical  traditions.  These  began  to  grow  up  round 
the  Mosaic  Law  from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (639  b.o.  and  onwards),  and  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.,  respectively.  Such 
A Rabbinical  Jew  looks  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  restoration  of  his  race  to  Palestine,  when  the 
Temple  will  be  rebuilt  and  the  sacrificial  ritual  revived. 
Meanwhile  he  observes  the  Mosaic  Law  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  Rabbinical  traditions  that  have  since  been  added, 
and  has  the  highest  regard  for  ceremonial  purity  in  even 
the  smallest  minutiae. 

The  Reforming  Jew  has  no  such  hopes,  and  keeps  no 
ritual  observances.  He  mostly  regards  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
as  only  incumbent  on  a primitive  age,  and  his  belief  is 
deeply  tinged  by  a Rationalism  similar  to  that  which  has 
invaded  German  Lutheranism.  He  is  without  aspirations 
for  his  nation  as  such,  and  seeks  to  assimilate  himself  to 
the  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  he  dweUa.  Among 
ourselves,  the  Jews  of  East  London  are  mostly  strict 
Talmudists,  but  as  they  gain  wealth  and  rise  in  the  social 
scale,  they  move  to  the  North  or  West  of  London,  and 
abandon  the  more  distinctive  tenets  and  practices  of 
their  faith,  while  they  are  often  entirely  ignorant  of 
Hebrew. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  led  to  the  move- 
ment feown  as  Zionism,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
late  Dr.  Herzl.  To  relieve  the  oppressed  and  poorer  Jews, 
a kind  of  Joint-Stock  Company  was  formed  to  purchase 
from  the  Sultan  permission  for  the  Jews  to  return  to 
Palestine,  and  there  form  a commonwealth  of  their  own ; 
but  as  a rule,  the  idea  has  not  received  support  among  the 
richer  and  more  influential  Jews.  Nevertheless  the  number 
of  Jews  in  Palestine  has  been  steadily  growing.  It  is 
computed  that  in  1841  there  were  8,000;  that  in  1881 
there  were  40,000;  and  that  now  there  are  upwards  of 
120,000,  of  whom  40,000  reside  in  Jerusalem  itself. 


MUHAMMADAiaSM. 

LIFE  OP  MUHAMMAD.  The  Christian  religion  had 
scarcely  supplanted  paganism  within  the  Limits  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  when  a rival  religion  was  promulgated 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  by  a remarkable  man  named 
Muhammad,  or  Mahomet,  who  appeared  early  in  the  7th 
century  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the 
other  for  the  conversion  and  subjugation  of  the  nations. 
Long  before  the  Prophet’s  birth,  Mecca,  his  native  place, 
had  been  esteemed  a sacred  town.  Thither  came  pilgrims 
to  make  seven  times  the  circuit  of  the  Kaaba,  the  temple 
which  contained  the  famous  Black  Stone,  probably  an 
esrolite,  but  said  to  have  been  given  to  Abraham  by  an 
angel ; and  there,  too,  sprang  up  in  course  of  time  idolatry 
of  all  kinds,  entirely  obliterating  any  true  vrorship  of  the 
One  God.  The  guardianship  of  the  Kaaba  in  the 
hands  of  a priestly  caste,  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Koreish, 
which  claimed  descent  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham 
i and  Hagar ; and  to  this  tribe  belonged  both  the  parents 
j of  Muhammad — Abdallah  and  Amina  by  name.  Their 
, son  was  bom  at  Mecca  in  670  a.d.,  a few  months  after  the 
I death  of  his  father. 

: The  child  was  brought  up  by  his  nurse,  Halima,  of  the 

i hiU-tribe  of  the  Beni-Saad,  for  five  years ; and  shortly 
I after  his  return  to  his  mother,  Amina,  the  latter  also  died. 
The  orphan  boy  was  then  taken  care  of  at  Mecca  by  his 
grandfather,  Abd-al-Muttahb,  and  later  by  his  uncle, 
Abu-Talib,  the  high-priest  of  the  Kaaba.  After  journeying 
with  caravans  and  acting  as  a shepherd,  Muhammad 
entered  the  service  of  Khadija,  a rich  widow  of  Mecca ; 
and  so  well  did  he  manage  her  business,  that  he  soon  won 
■ her  hand  and  fortune.  Having  thus  become  a rich  man, 
I he  had  more  leisure  to  indulge  in  the  meditations  to  which 
he  had  always  been  prone.  Each  year  he  spent  longer 
time  in  solitary  contemplation  in  the  cave  of  Hira  (3  miles 
north  of  Mecca),  where  he  saw  many  visions,  and  ex- 
perienced many  ecstasies,  which  were  perhaps  not  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  epileptic  seizures  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  from  childhood. 

In  his  fortieth  year  he  saw  in  a vision  the  angel  Gabriel, 
and  was  told  that  he  was  to  be  the  prophet  of  the  Almighty, 
to  drive  out  idolatry,  and  to  restore  the  pure  worship  of  the 
One  True  God.  For  four  years  he  laboured  quietly  among 
his  relatives  and  friends,  announcing  to  them  from  time 
to  time  the  divine  messages  which  he  received  (the  earliest 
elements  of  the  Koran).  After  thus  making  only  thirteen 
converts,  at  the  command  of  an  angel  to  preach  openly, 
he  took  the  “ house  of  Arcam,”  near  the  Kaaba,  and 
commenced  his  public  mission.  His  denunciations  of 
idolatry  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Koreish,  who  perse- 
cuted "his  followers,  and  harshly  treated  the  Prophet 
himself ; and  in  spite  of  the  generous  protection  afforded 
him  by  his  uncle,  Abu-TaUb,  Muhammad  would  doubtless 
have  been  crushed  if  his  foes  had  been  united.  In  619 
death  deprived  him  of  his  wife  Khadija,  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  faithfuL  Her  sympathy  with  her  husband’s 
aims  had  enrolled  her  name  among  the  four  “ perfect 
women,”  the  other  three  being  Pharaoh’s  wife  Asia,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  ^ophet’s  daughter  Fatima. 
Muhammad’s  cup  of  misfortune  was  filled  by  the  d^th  of 
his  uncle  in  62(1 ; but  then  the  tide  turned.  Some  pilgrims 
from  Medina  were  attracted  by  the  new  doctrine,  and 
offered  their  town  as  a refuge  to  the  persecuted  Moslems 
of  Mecca.  This  was  gladly  accepted,  the  last  to  leave 
Mecca  being  Muhammad  and  his  bosom  friend  and  early 
convert,  Abu-Bekr.  These  two  spent  three  days  in  hiding 
in  the  cave  on  Mount  Tliaur,  and  then  made  their  way 
into  Medina  on  June  28th,  622,  this  episode  of  the  Hrjiea 
or  Flight  marking  the  oommonoement  of  the  Muhammadan 
era. 

But  Muhammad’s  character  could  not  stand  the  test 
of  prosperity  so  well  as  that  of  swiversity.  At  Medina 
he  extended  his  sanction  to  polygamy,  and  in  a few  years 
had  token  to  himself  eleven  wives,  besides  numerous  con- 
cubines. The  Koran  having  prescribed  four  wives  as  a 
limit,  ho  obtained  a special  revelation  entitling  him  to 
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this  “peculiar  privilege  above  the  rest  of  the  believers,” 
and  Gxonei'ating  him  for  marrying  Zeinab,  the  wife  of  his 
adopted  son  Zeid.  At  Medina,  too,  his  former  friendliness 
with  the  Jews,  due  to  a common  monotheism,  became  the 
bitterest  hostility,  and  he  substituted  Mecca  for  Jerusalem 
as  the  Kihla,  or  point  to  which  the  faithful  must  turn  in 
prayer. 

Now  began  his  marauding  attacks  on  the  caravans  from 
Mecca,  his  brigandage  being  viewed  as  missionary  effort, 
receiving  divine  approbation.  More  and  more  did  Mu- 
hammad indulge  in  treachery  and  assassination,  his 
victims  being  chiefly  Jews  or  members  of  the  unbelieving 
hill-tribes ; while  in  627,  after  Abu  Sofian,  the  chief  of 
Mecca,  had  unsuccessfully  laid  siege  to  Medina,  the  Prophet 
in  cold  blood  butchered  800  of  Abu’s  allies,  selling  their 
women  and  children  into  slavery.  Three  years  later  he 
found  his  chance  for  attacking  Mecca,  and  Abu  Sofian, 
being  too  weak  to  resist,  was  obliged  to  admit  Muhammad 
into  the  city,  and  to  profess  his  own  adhesion  to  the  new 
faith.  The  Prophet  entered  Mecca  in  triumph,  and  at 
once  swept  the  city  of  idols.  Then  he  proceeded  to  declare 
a holy  war  against  all  idolaters,  while  Christians  and  Jews 
were  only  permitted  to  exist  in  subjection  as  tributaries. 
Thus  his  sway  spread  over  aU  Arabia ; but  his  end  was  fit 
hand.  He  had  long  been  in  Ul-health,  and  in  632,  after 
setting  an  example  of  making  a pilgrimage  {Hadj)  to 
Mecca,  he  died  at  Medina  in  his  63rd  year. 

TENETS  OF  MUHAMMADANISM.  The  two  main 
points  inculcated  by  Muhammad,  were  the  hatred  of 
idolatry  and  the  worship  of  the  One  God.  The  two  chief 
articles  of  his  creed  which  every  convert  had  to  profess 
were  these : “ There  is  no  God  but  God  {Allah),  and 
Muhammad  is  His  prophet.”  His  teaching  was  fully 
developed  in  the  Koran,  a book  containing  the  revelations 
he  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  angel  Gabriel.  Therein 
was  taught  the  existence  of  angels  (Gabriel,  Michael, 
Azrael,  and  Israfil,  as  well  as  Eblis,  the  devil),  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a state 
of  future  rewards  or  punishments  in  one  of  the  seven 
heavens  or  seven  hells.  God’s  predestination  was  absolute, 
and  therefore  it  behoved  man  to  be  submissive  to  His  will 
{/sZaw=resignation ; Moslem  or  Mussvlman=^onQ  who  has 
surrendered).  The  chief  religious  practices  imposed  were 

(1)  prayer  (five  times  a day,  especially  on  Fridays,  while 
certain  seasons  and  places  gave  it  a special  efficacy), 

(2)  fasting  (specially  in  the  ninth  month  Ramadhan), 

(3)  almsgiving,  (4)  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (the  Kaaba  being 
still  deemed  sacred,  only  its  idols  had  been  cleared  away), 
and  (6)  recitation  of  the  Moslem  creed.  Gambling  and  the 
use  of  wine  were  strictly  prohibited,  and  sacred  war  {Jehad) 
against  the  infidels  was  enjoined,  while  an  end  was  put  to 
infanticide,  of  which  the  Arabs  had  often  been  guilty. 
Women  had  no  rights  except  that  of  inheritance  of  property. 
They  could  be  divorced,  re-married,  or  exchanged,  at  their 
husbands’  slightest  whim,  and  concubinage  with  slaves  was 
permitted,  but  a Moslem  might  not  have  more  than  four 
wives  at  a time  (as  a matter  of  fact,  from  poverty  or 
other  causes,  most  Moslems  are  content  with  one). 

To  sum  up,  Islam  is  a creed  that  can  found  an  empire, 
but  not  govern  it.  It  cleverly  humours  the  weak  points 
of  the  Arab  character,  while  repressing  one  or  two  of  its 
glaring  evils.  Worst  of  aU,  it  uses  divine  sanction  to 
8tereot5^e  a faulty  code  of  ethics,  and  thus  leaves  no  room 
for  progress  either  in  morals  or  in  civilization ; while  it 
demands  no  personal  conviction  of  its  truth,  for  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  the  sword,  and  professed  by  means 
of  a formula. 

Here,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  a few  terms  which 
commonly  occur  in  writings  about  Muiiammadans : — 

The  Mosque  or  temple  contains  (1)  the  hall  of  prayer, 
which  marks  the  direction  of  Mecca  (the  Kibla) ' (2)  the 
place  for  ablutions  whiab  must  precede  prayer ; and  (8)  the 
place  where  the  Koran  is  read  and  expounded.  It  fe 
adorned  with  minarets,  from  which  the  Irnain  cails  out  the 
five  hours  of  prayer  ; and  the  Moslem’s  constant  reverence 
and  reooUeotedness  in  worship  would  read  a valuable 
lesson  to  many  a Christian  congregation.  The  Ulema 
( = wise)  or  upper  class  in  Turkey  comprises ; (1)  the  Imams, 


ministeis,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  offer  prayer ; (2)  the 
Muftis,  lawyers ; and  (3)  the  Cadis  or  Qasis,  judges, 
Sheikh,  or  elder,  is  the  title  of  the  chieftain  of  a tribe,  the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  being  the  Muhammadan  primate  of 
Turkey.  The  Fakirs  (=poor)  or  Dervishes  (*:  beggars 
from  door  to  door : a Persian  term)  are  an  order  of  ascetic 
mendicants,  claiming  to  have  been  founded  by  Abu-Bekr. 
Their  practices  include  the  Zilcr,  a physical  exercise  in 
voice-production  which  consists  of  repeating  the  ninety- 
nine  names  of  Allah  in  various  ways,  rosaries  being  used 
for  counting;  and  the  Muraqaia,  or  meditation  On  the 
verses  of  the  Koran.  Some  mendicants  live  in  communities, 
others  wander  alone  from  place  to  place  ; the  most  famous 
order  is  that  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes,  who  are  to  be 
seen  in  Constantinople. 

THE  KORAN.  The  Koran  (reading)  consists  of  114 
Suras  (chapters),  which  vary  in  length  as  much  as  do  our 
Psalms.  Each  chapter  commences  “ In  the  name  of  the 
most  merciful  God.”  Every  word  is  of  direct  inspiration, 
and  so  the  book  has  an  infallibility  to  which  Muhammad 
personally  laid  no  claim,  for  with  him  a confession  of  sin 
was  not  infrequent.  Texts  from  the  Koran  are,  therefore, 
popular  charms,  and  are  often  enclosed  in  amulets  and  worn 
on  the  person.  The  chapters  were  originally  learnt  by 
heart  by  the  Prophet’s  disciples,  and  then  committed  to 
writing.  Their  present  arrangement  is  not  chronological, 
but  is  that  of  the  collection  made  for  the  Caliph  Omar 
shortly  after  the  Prophet’s  death.  Those  of  earlier  date 
are  mostly  the  shorter  and  more  poetical,  but  their  teaching 
is  often  superseded  in  later  chapters  which  contain  a 
revelation  more  suitable  to  the  Prophet’s  exigencies. 
The  earliest  suras  (of  610-613  a.d.)  contain  noble  teaching 
on  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come ; but  then  there 
creep  in  denunciations  of  the  infidels  who  ” accuse  the  Pro- 
phet of  imposture,”  or  “charge  the  Koran  with  falsehood,” 
and  a lower  moral  tone  both  as  to  life  here  and  hereafter. 
Gradually  there  is  evolved  the  sensual  Paradise  that 
every  believer  is  to  enjoy,  w'hilst  the  taking  up  arms 
to  spread  the  faith  is  first  allow^ed  and  then  commanded. 
The  later  suras  show  a superficial  acquaintance  with  parts 
of  the  Bible  (or  rather,  with  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbinical 
and  apocryphal  literature),  and  contain  distorted  legends 
of  the  patriarchs  and  of  the  birth,  life,  and  miracles  of  our 
Lord.  Muhammad  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Moses 
and  our  Saviour  as  Prophets,  and  asserted  that  he  came  to 
complete  their  work. 

SPREAD  OF  MUHAMMADANISM.  On  the  death  of 
Muhammad,  the  Saracen  empire  embraced  little  more 
than  Arabia,  but  in  a hundred  years  after  the  Hegira,  the 
Calipps,  as  the  successors  of  Muhammad  were  called,  ruled 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  wherever  their  rule 
extended,  there  also  their  religion  was  of  necessity  accepted. 

Abu-Bekr,  the  first  caliph  (632-34)  began  the  conquest  of 
Syria.  Omar,  the  second  caliph  (634-44),  completed  the 
conquest  of  Syria  and  reduced  Persia  and  Egypt  to  sub- 
mission. The  mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of  Solomon’s 
temple,  was  founded  by  this  monarch.  In  his  reign  “ these 
Saracens  reduced  to  ffis  obedience  36,000  cities  or  castles, 
destroyed  4000  Churches  or  temples,  and  erected  1400 
mosques.”  Then  followed  Othman  (644-55)  who  spread 
Islam  (the  Muhammadan  religion)  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa ; and  on  his  assassination  Ali  became  caliph  (655-61). 

Ali  was  the  cousin  of  the  Prophet,  and  had  married  his 
daughter  Fatima.  One  sect  of  Muhammadans,  the  Shias, 
who  are  especially  numerous  in  Persia,  regard  Ali  as  the 
rightful  successor  of  the  prophet  and  the  first  three  caliphs 
as  usurpers.  They  also  reject  the  Sunnah,  or  traditional 
law  which  had  grown  up  to  supplement  the  Koran,  and 
was  codified  early  in  the  ninth  century.  Taking  Ali  as 
their  Imam  (sacred  leader),  they  trace  from  him  twelve 
successors,  the  last  being  the  Imam  Mahdi,  who  will  return 
to  earth  with  Elijah  to  complete  the  establishment  of  Islam 
throughout  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  first  century  of  tke  Hegira,  the  caliphs 
were  the  most  potent  monaroha  of  the  globe,  but  then 
thdr  empire  had  almost  reached  its  furthest  limits.  On 
crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  conquer  France,  they  were  utterly 
defeated  by  Charles  Jfcriel  (the  hammer),  ^pdfather  of 
Gharlemagne,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  722. 
The  Saracen  empire  was  now  on  the  eve  of  partition,  but 
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Egypt  and  the  Moslem  countries  of  Asia  remained  united, 
and  constituted  a powerful  State  under  the  government 
of  the  Abbassidea,  the  descendants  of  Abbas,  Muhammad’s 
uncle.  The  capital  of  this  new  dynasty  was  Baghdad, 
and  the  most  famous  of  the  line  was  Haroun-al-Raschid 
(786-808),  who  with  his  spouse  Zobeida,  is  celebrated  in 
the  “ Arabian  Nights.” 

The  Turks  (of  Turkestan),  who  formed  the  body-guard 
of  these  caliphs  at  Baghdad,  soon  became  strong  enough 
to  dictate  to  their  nominal  masters.  One  of  their  Emirs, 
Othman  by  name,  subdued  Asia  Minor  in  1299,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  (i.e.  victorious).  From  him 
the  present  Ottoman  dynasty  is  sprung.  These  Ottoman 
Turks  invaded  Europe  in  1355,  and  took  Constantinople  in 
1453 ; but  the  battle  of  Vienna  in  1529  did  in  the  east  of 
Europe  what  Poitiers  had  done  in  the  west  eight  centuries 
earlier,  and  effectually  set  limits  to  Muhammadan  power 
in  Europe. 

During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  Moslems  spread 
over  India,  across  the  Punjab,  and  into  the  Deccan ; but 
early  in  the  18th  century  their  power  there  began  to  decline, 
and  the  re-capture  of  Delhi  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857), 
put  an  end  to  all  their  pretensions  to  empire  beyond  the 
Indus.  Muhammadanism  is  still  the  dominant  religion 
in  some  parts  of  India.  The  Indian  Muhammadans  are 
concentrated  chiefly  in  Bengal,  the  North-west  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjab,  and  number  about  60,000,000  people. 
Thus  the  Emperor  of  India  rules  over  far  more  Mussulman 
subjects  than  any  other  sovereign. 

PRIMITIVE  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS. 

PRIMITIVE  MAN.  The  religions  which  have  been 
already  described — Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Muham- 
madanism— alike  claim  to  be  based  on  a direct  revelation 
from  God  to  man,  and  equally  make  monotheism  the 
central  point  of  their  creeds.  They  are  thus  pre-eminently 
positive  religions,  for  they  appeal  for  authority  to  certain 
definite,  positive  facts,  just  as  positive  law  finds  its  obliga- 
tions in  certain  definite  statutes  ; but  their  claim  to  convey 
a revelation  does  not  at  all  imply  that  man  was  previously 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  One  Supreme  Being ; rather 
would  they  say  with  Saint  Paul,  “ Whom  therefore  ye 
ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I unto  you”;  they  found 
their  appeal  on  natural  or  customary  religion,  of  which  they 
assume  every  man  to  be  more  or  less  possessed.  What 
then  are  these  religious  ideas  which  form  in  greater  or 
less  degree  the  common  inheritance  of  the  whole  human 
race  ? Whence  were  they  derived  ? What  is  their 
validity  ? These  three  questions  perplex  the  wisest  among 
us  at  the  present  day ; even  to  suggest  their  answers  taxes 
the  resources  of  the  philosopher  who  is  well  equipped  with 
a knowledge  of  the  facts  discovered  about  human  origins, 
early  social  customs  in  tribe  or  family,  folk-lore,  and  mytho- 
logy. The  student  of  such  matters  will,  of  course,  make 
resort  to  authorities  like  Max  Muller,  Tylor,  F.  B.  Jevons, 
and  Andrew  Lang ; here  we  can  only  faintly  indicate  the 
main  features  of  the  problems  involved. 

For  instance,  it  is  a moot  point  whether  monotheism 
was  the  primitive  form  of  religion,  which  degenerated 
into  various  kinds  of  polytheism,  or  whether  the  process 
was  the  reverse.  The  difiiculty  is  enhanced  when  we 
notice  that  evolution  includes  both  progress  and  retro- 
gression— the  former,  in  religious  matters,  being  exceptional, 
the  latter  general.  Nor  are  we  warranted  in  expecting, 
still  less  in  pre-supposing,  a uniform  course  of  development 
in  all  cases  alike.  Our  ignorance  of  primitive  man  is 
profound,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  identifying  his  con- 
dition— moral,  inteUectual,  or  social — with  that  of  savage 
races  with  which  we  are  acquainted  to-day ; for  why 
should  the  latter  be  considered  exempt  from  any  process 
of  evolution  ? And  if  not,  how  can  their  present  state 
illustrate  the  early  state  of  primitive  man  ? Rather  is 
it  the  case  that  in  the  savage  can  be  detected  signs  of  a 
deterioration,  a degradation,  which  has  already  taken  place; 
while  researches,  archaeological  and  other,  are  tending  to 
push  back  the  beginning  of  civilisation  to  a much  earlier 
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date  than  used  to  be  thought  possible ; and  as  we  follow 
up  the  lines  of  history  towards  their  source,  they  seem  to 
converge,  not  in  a state  of  barbarism,  but  in  a state  in 
which  man  was  simply  undeveloped. 

In  the  simplicity  of  his  experience,  primitive  man,  we 
may  assume,  had  not  learned  accurately  to  differentiate 
or  distinguish ; definitions  were  impossible,  and  he  did 
not  at  first  detect  the  contradictions  in  which  his  methods 
of  thought  plunged  him ; and  the  development  of  his 
religious,  as  of  his  scientific,  ideas,  was  the  result  of  the 
way  in  which  he  faced  such  contradictions  as  they  emerged 
into  distinct  consciousness.  So  gradually  his  ideas  cohered 
in  a system,  while  new  ideas  would  cause  older  ones  to  be 
rejected  or  re-modelled.  Then  came  the  prophet,  the 
religious  genius,  to  impress  the  touch  of  a master-hand, 
and  thus  would  result  faiths  such  as  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism. Nor  need  this  humble  origin  of  such  (or  any) 

! religious  systems  be  considered  a defect.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  connection  between  early  religion  and  magic 
(and  a direct  connection  is  stoutly  denied  by  many),  at 
least  the  former  is  no  more  discredited  by  the  latter  than 
are  astronomy  and  chemistry  by  their  early  ancestors, 
astrology  and  alchemy. 

Without  then  attempting  to  put  these  primitive  religious 
ideas  into  either  logical  or  historical  order,  we  may  analyse 
this  substratum  of  early  notions  into  its  various  ingredients, 
by  observing  the  different  developments  which  have  been 
reached  at  different  times  and  places  in  man’s  history, 
and  the  survivals  of  rudimentary  conceptions  and  practices 
I in  more  cultured  stages  of  thought.  So  we  shall  briefly 
j touch  on  Nature  Worship  and  Animism,  Totemism,  and 
! Idolatry,  Fetishism  and  Magic,  Taboo  and  Morality, 
j Polytheism  and  Pantheism,  and  related  subjects ; but  as 
I whole  libraries  are  insufficient  for  such  topics,  naturally 
j nothing  will  be  here  attempted  except  an  explanation  of 
the  terms  themselves,  and  a few  comments  to  show  how 
these  notions  are  the  rough  material  out  of  which  traditional 
systems  of  religion  have  been  hewn. 

ANIMISM.  Through  dreams,  phantoms,  ghosts,  etc., 
man  is  driven  to  believe  in  spiritual  existence,  that  is, 
to  refuse  to  identify  life  with  matter  in  all  cases.  Thus 
attributing  vaguely  his  own  life  to  spirit  within  him- 
self, he  proceeds  by  analogy  to  trace  the  changes  and 
movements  of  the  external  world  as  being  due  to  similar 
causes.  He  lias  not  learned  to  differentiate  conscious  and 
unconscious  existence,  he  cannot  define  personality,  but 
he  looks  on  all  natime — rivers,  mountains,  winds,  storms, 
rocks,  stones,  as  w'ell  as  plants  and  animals — as  being  the 
abode  of  spirits.  The  drama  of  nature  around  him,  its 
successions  of  repose  and  strife,  lead  him  to  think  of  these 
spiritual  beings  as  capable  of  assuming  various  forms — 
mineral,  vegetable,  animal ; his  instinct  for  a unity  in 
nature  makes  such  a continuity  of  Ufe,  a transmigration 
of  soul,  appear  a likely  process  ; and  this  stage  of  thought, 
in  which  soul  or  spirit  is  attributed  to  all  natural  objects, 
is  called  Animism. 

But  sometimes  the  phenomena  of  nature  produce 
unexpected  results  ; for  instance,  the  cold  water  which  has 
refreshed  man  times  without  number,  one  day  gives  him 
(when  heated)  erysipelas.  So  he  learns  in  a tentative  way 
to  distinguish  natural  spirits  from  supernatural,  malevolent 
from  benevolent.  Surrounded  by  such  spirits,  be  is  com- 
pelled in  self-preservation  to  attempt  to  form  friendly 
relations  with  them  ; partly  in  love,  partly  in  fear,  ho 
makes  his  first  experiments  in  worship,  he  seeks  to  establish 
communion  with  the  unseen  world  ; and  then  arise  Nature 
Worship,  Ancestor  Worship,  Animal  Worship,  etc. 

ANCESTOR  WORSHIP.  As  the  existence  of  the  soul 
is  unbroken  by  death,  so  its  characteristics  in  the  unseen 
world  are  the  same  os  during  mortal  life.  Again,  as 
primitive  man  finds  his  allies  among  the  members  of  lus 
i own  clan,  so  too,  he  learns  to  look  for  aid  to  the  spirits  of 
his  ancestors.  To  win  their  favour  or  to  propitiate  other 
spirits,  he  must  adopt  the  aamo  methods  as  would  have 
pleased  them  on  earth— he  must  make  funeral  feasts  and 
commemorative  rites.  This  method  of  coming  into  com- 
munion with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  suggests  a way  of 
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entering  on  friendly  relations  with  the  supernatural  as 
such.  Love  and  fear  which  prompted  the  funeral  feast, 
now  give  rise  to  the  sacrificial  meal  offered  to  a super- 
natural or  divine  being ; later  perhaps  are  added  ideas 
connected  with  the  expiation  of  sin ; but  the  fundamental 
notion  in  the  sacrificial  meal  is  communion  with  the  deity, 
and  the  meal  itself  is  the  primitive  rite  of  worship.  Lastly, 
by  association  of  ideas,  the  funeral  feast  also  assumes  a 
Bacrificial  aspect,  and  worship  is  paid  to  the  departed 
ancestors.  In  races  in  which  the  imaginative  faculty  is 
weak,  religion  often  does  not  rise  above  such  ancestor 
worship  ; thus  it  seems  all  that  is  required  by  the  Chinese 
at  the  present  day,  while  the  worship  of  the  Manes,  or 
spirits  of  the  deceas^,  was  one  of  the  most  marked  religious 
charaoteristica  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

TOTEMISM  is  the  superstitious  veneration  which  a 
savage  pays  to  a certain  class  of  material  objects  with 
which  he  believes  his  tribe  has  some  peculiar  relation 
and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  totem.  Some  tribes, 
indeed,  actually  believe  themselves  to  be  descended  from 
their  totem.  It  may  be  interesting  to  enquire  how  this 
strange  notion  arose.  It  seems  that  at  first  only  the  ties  of 
the  clan  were  recognised  as  binding  or  even  as  existent  among 
men.  To  kill  a member  of  another  clan  was  not  murder  ; 
moral  obligations,  even  of  the  most  rudimentary  sort,  only 
bound  those  who  were  of  one  blood,  of  one  kin.  If  the  blood 
relationship  could  be  extended,  the  sphere  of  moral  obliga- 
tion was  correspondingly  enlarged  ; and  this  was  commonly 
done  by  making  a blood-covenant  between  different  clans, 
which  BO  became  united — thus  paving  the  way  for  the  re- 
placement of  clans  by  nations.  For  the  blood-covenant, 
it  was  suflttcient  if  a few  drops  of  blood  were  mutually 
exchanged  between  the  members  of  the  different  clans — 
a ceremony  which  still  is  enacted  among  the  natives  in 
some  parts  of  Africa. 

Again,  analogy  played  its  part.  The  objects  of  the 
natural  world  were  seen  to  fall  into  genera  and  species, 
much  as  the  human  race  into  clans  and  families.  So  was 
suggested  the  idea  of  forming  a blood  alliance  with  one  or 
other  of  such  species,  which  was  deemed  to  possess  super- 
natural power  and  therefore  to  be  meet  to  be  conciliated. 
First,  the  animal  species  would  be  chosen,  and  the  animal 
thus  selected  would  become  the  totem  (family  mark),  or 
kith  and  kin  to  the  human  clan ; afterwards  the  analogy 
would  be  extended  to  include  plants  and  other  natural 
objects.  A moral  obligation  was  thus  established  mutually; 
the  life  of  the  animal  or  plant  must  be  cherished  equally 
as  the  life  of  one’s  brother-clansman ; and  so  developed 
the  domestication  of  certain  animals,  and  the  preservation 
and  cultivation  of  certain  plants. 

Then  imagination  came  into  play,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  clan  and  its  totem  was  explained  as  being  not 
artificial,  but  natural.  A myth  would  bo  invented  to 
explain  that  the  kinship  was  real,  and  either  the  totem 
would  be  taken  as  being  the  ancestor  of  the  clan  (as  in  the 
earlier  myths),  or  it  would  be  shown  how  the  man  had  at 
one  period  or  another  assumed  the  totem  form  (as  in  later 
rationalizing  myths).  So  arose  the  numerous  myths  of 
transformation  into  or  from  animals  which  have  prevailed 
almost  universally. 

Essentially  the  totem  was  an  object  of  worship,  for  it  was 
the  abode  of  supernatural  power,and  this  was  the  reason'why 
an  alliance  with  it  was  sought.  To  procure  the  presence 
of  this  supernatural  ally  when  needed,  the  blood-covenant 
must  be  renewed,  the  blood  of  the  totem  animal  must 
be  shed.  This  shedding  of  blood  was  next  inter- 
preted as  the  offering  of  the  animal  to  the  god. 
Finally,  it  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  the  god,  and 
communion  with  him,  could  best  be  ensured  by  the 
worshippers  consuming  the  totem  in  whole  or  in  part ; 
and  BO  the  sacrifice  to  the  god  became  a meal  in 
which  the  worshipper  symbolist  and  realized  his  unity 
with  the  god.  But  the  blood  must  not  be  shed  on  the 
ground  and  so  dissipated  ; that  would  be  taboo ; so  a heap 
of  stones  was  raised,  or  a simple  stone  pillar,  on  which  the 
sacrifice  was  made.  Thus  an  altar  was  originated;  and 
again,  by  association  of  ideas,  it  became  sufficient  to 


procure  the  god’s  presence  if  the  pillar  was  smeared  vntb 
the  blood.  Then  the  pillar  became  the  symbol  and 
instrument  of  the  god’s  presence,  and  was  often  carved 
into  some  resemblance  of  the  god  or  of  the  totem  ; and  so, 
whether  marble  monolith  or  wooden  asherah  (the  “ groves  ” 
of  our  Old  Testament),  the  pillar  became  an  idol,  to  which 
in  turn  sacrifices  were  often  offered. 

TABOO.  This  is  a Polynesian  term,  denoting  the 
sacredness  of  certain  things,  which  must  rigidly  be  avoided 
in  touch,  hearing,  or  sight.  They  are  equally  sacred  and 
accursed,  they  communicate  sanctity  or  impurity.  Women, 
corpses,  blood,  new-born  children,  the  totem,  etc.,  were 
taboo ; all  that  touched  these  or  came  into  communication 
with  them  were  equally  taboo.  One’s  “ Sunday-best 
clothes  ” are  historically  taboo ; hence,  too,  comes  the 
inviolability  of  sanctuary  in  mediaeval  times.  A sacred 
monarch  of  an  African  tribe  can  even  communicate  the 
contagion  of  taboo  by  infecting  the  daylight  with  his  glance; 
wherefore  he  must  needs  always  have  an  umbrella  over 
his  head  when  he  goes  out  of  doors.  The  distinction  of 
certain  things  as  taboo  is  by  no  means  based  on  expediency 
or  common  sense,  it  is  not  derived  from  any  experience 
of  their  harmfulness  ; rather  it  is  an  instinctive  recognition 
of  the  categorical  imperative  “ Thou  shalt  not  ” (as 
Professor  Jevons  points  out) ; it  is  the  acceptance  of  a 
moral  law  based  on  intuition,  not  on  utility.  It  may 
issue  in  enactments  of  ceremonial  purity  such  as  are 
contained  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  reason  and  experience 
may  subsequently  add  to,  or  take  from,  its  enactments ; 
but  primarily  it  is  the  rudimentary  distinction  between 
what  is  essentially  the  morally  right  and  the  morally  wrong 
— it  contains  the  germ  of  morality. 

FETISEQSM.  A fetish  (or  fetich)  is  a material  object 
which  is  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  a supernatural  presence, 
as  containing  a spirit  which  possesses  supernatural  powers. 
By  a false  identification  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
(just  as  a person’s  name  is  sometimes  considered  to  be 
identical  with  the  person  himself),  races  of  low  civilization 
often  consider  that  the  possession  of  such  an  object  gives 
its  possessor  control  over  the  supernatural  power  associated 
with  it.  Thus  the  fetish  is  not  an  idol,  for  it  Ls  not  wor- 
shipped, but  is  treated  as  a means  of  compelling  the 
deity  to  yield  to  man’s  desires,  and  to  become  his  protector 
and  even  his  slave.  Then  follows  the  notion  that  the 
spirit  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  compelled  to 
adopt  a certain  object  as  its  dwelling-place.  Consequently 
there  grows  up  a whole  system  of  magic  which  is  essentially 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  religion  ; for  it  replaces  dependence 
on  a higher  power  by  a belief  in  the  possibility  of  con- 
trolling the  higher  powers,  and  making  them  subservient 
to  man’s  wishes.  It  may  be  remark^  that  a fetish  is 
always  some  particular  object,  whereas  a totem  is  never 
an  isolated  individual,  but  always  a class  of  objects. 

POLYTHEISM  AND  PANTHEISM.  The  notions  ex- 
pressed in  animism,  totemism,  fetishism,  etc.,  may  lead  to 
the  separation  of  various  deities  from  one  another,  and 
the  regarding  them  as  each  having  a distinct  sphere  of 
action  and  dominion,  in  which  they  are  to  be  the  supremo 
objects  of  worship.  This  is  Polytheism,  whose  “ many 
gods  ” are  mostly  in  origin  powers  of  nature,  “ nature 
gods,”  which  gradually  are  personified,  and  by  this 
process  of  Anthropomorphism  are  supposed  to  exist  and 
act  as  men,  only  with  less  limited  powers.  Among  these 
gods  are  often  enrolled  ghosts,  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
and  especially  depart^  heroes.  Anthropomorphism  is 
the  inversion  of  the  truth  contained  in  Genesis  i. ; instead 
of  viewing  man  as  made  in  God’s  image,  it  makes  God 
in  man’s  image,  and  sees  in  Him  some  of  the  limits  and 
many  of  the  imperfections  which  exist  in  man. 

A natural  re-action  from  Poljdheism  and  Anthropomor- 
phism, is  to  Pantheism,  which  seeks  to  identify  the  umversa 
with  God,  and,  in  its  baser  fOTm,  God  with  the  universe. 
Thus  it  regains  that  unity  in  the  world  to  which  experience 
testifies,  but  which  polytheism  had  lost ; and  it  finds  a 
eaoredness  in  the  universe  which  lower  systems  of  thought 
miss.  So  fax  as  it  “ eecs  God  In  all  things,  and  all  things 
in  God,”  it  is  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  Saint  Paul 
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in  Acts  xviL,  and  Colossians  i.,  iL  ; it  is  only  when  it  seeks 
wholly  to  identify  God  with  the  universe  that  its  tendencies 
become  un-Christian  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Vedantio 
philosophy  in  Hinduism). 

The  term  itself  is  a modem  one,  and  is  in  contrast  to 
the  Deism  of  the  18th  century,  which  entirely  separated 
God  from  His  creation,  and  denied  the  necessity  or  pos- 
sibility of  any  revelation  from  God  to  His  creatures.  At 
the  present  day.  Pantheism  is  rather  known  as  Monism, 
a term  which  strictly  denotes  the  unity  of  all  substance, 
of  all  existence.  Unfortunately  it  is  often  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  Materialism,  which  would  make  mind  merely 
a function  of  matter,  and  thereby  deny  all  spiritual  ex- 
istence ; while  Spiritualism  would  either  reverse  this 
relationship,  or  else  maintain  an  ultimate  dualism  between 
mind  and  matter. 

Having  thus  outlined  some  of  the  fundamental  re- 
ligious conceptions  of  man,  when  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  we  now  proceed  to  deal  in  detail  with  those 
great  world-religions  which  do  not  claim  for  themselves 
the  authority  of  a special  revelation. 

HINDUISM. 

RACE  AND  LANGUAGE.  Asia  has  been  the  birthplace 
of  all  the  great  religious  systems  of  the  world,  and  therefore, 
to  understand  these  systems,  we  must  have  a clear  notion 
of  the  varieties  of  race  and  language  which  have  originated 
in  that  continent.  These  varieties  group  themselves  in 
the  three  well-known  families  of  the  Semitic,  Turanian, 
and  Aryan  races.  The  Sbmitio  languages  include  Arabic, 
Syrian,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian ; 
and  though  the  area  in  which  they  have  been  spoken  has 
been  comparatively  limited,  yet  the  religious  genius  of 
these  nations  has  had  the  profoundest  and  widest  influence. 

The  original  home  of  the  Tueanian  race  seems  to  have 
been  the  belt  of  mountain-land  in  central  Asia,  which 
stretches  from  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  into  Mongolia ; in 
the  west,  this  people  was  identified  with  the  Scythians 
(whose  representatives  in  modern  Europe  are  the  Turks, 
Hungarians,  and  Finns),  in  the  east,  with  the  Mongolians 
(who  very  early  settled  aJcmg  the  Yellow  River,  and  peopled 
China).  In  pre-historio  times  this  race  had  penetrated 
into  India,  p^ly  through  the  Punjab,  partly  by  the  eastern 
passes  of  the  Himalayas ; the  aborigines  whom  they 
dispossessed,  but  who  probably  were  of  kindred  blood, 
were  the  Kolarians,  whose  descendants  are  the  lowly- 
civilised  inhabitants  of  Chota-Nagpur  of  the  present  day ; 
while  the  immigrants  became  known  as  Dravidians,  whose 
modem  dialects  comprise  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malabar,  etc. 

The  cradle  of  the  Aeyan  peoples  was  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  nestling  between  the  Pamir  steppes  and  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  mountains  ; thence  originated  two  waves  of  migra- 
tion, one  north-west  into  Europe,  the  other  south-west 
over  Persia  and  India,  from  which  circumstance  Indo- 
European  or  Indo-Germanio  is  often  used  as  an  equivalent 
term  to  Aryan.  In  Europe,  offshoot  after  offshoot  was 
thrown  off  from  the  parent  stock  to  settle  in  the  lands  which 
were  successively  mastered,  and  so  there  developed  such 
families  of  languages  as  the  ^Itic,  Hellenic,  Italic,  Slavonic, 
and  Teutonic  ; while  the  invasion  of  Persia  and  India  gave 
rise  to  the  Iranian  and  Indie  tongues  respectively.  The 
ancient  Iranian  language  became  afterwards  known  as 
Zavd  or  ZcTtd,  because  in  it  was  written  the  Zend-Avesta 
(i.e.,  commentary  and  text),  the  sacred  soripture  of  the 
Zoroastrians,  the  modem  Parsees.  In  India,  the  Aryans 
spread  in  successive  incursions  first  over  the  Punjab,  then 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  at  last  southwards  into 
the  Deccan ; their  early  speech  is  preserved  for  us  in 
Sanskrit  (=refined),  the  language  of  the  Vedas  and  other 
sacred  literature  of  the  Brahmans,  which  is  now  recognised 
as  being  only  one  remove  from  the  primitive  Aryan 
tongue. 

As  centuries  passed,  there  evolved  from  the  original 
Sanskrit  numerous  vemaoular  dialects,  and  before  our  era 
Sanskrit  ceased  to  be  spoken  except  in  the  Brahman 
schools,  where  It  is  still  studied,  and  occupies  mu(^  the 
position  that  Latin  does  in  the  Roman  Chorch.  These 


various  dialects  are  called  Prakrit  (= natural,  unrefined), 
and  of  them  there  are  some  hundreds,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  Paii,  the  language  of  the  Buddha  himself, 
and  of  the  early  Buddhist  scriptures ; all  these  dialects 
stand  related  to  Sanskrit  as  Spanish  or  Italian  does  to 
Latin. 

Thus  in  the  population  of  India  three  distinct  strains 
are  to  be  traced — Kolarian,  Dravidian,  Aryan ; but  there 
are  comprised  at  least  a dozen  different  nationalities, 
whose  varieties  of  language  number  between  five  and  six 
hundred.  Nor  is  this  wonderful  if  one  bears  in  mind  the 
constant  foreign  influence  to  which  the  country  has  been 
subjected,  not  only  through  the  various  European  settle- 
ments  of  the  last  three  centuries,  but  also  in  earlier  ages 
through  Persian,  Greek,  and  Muhammadan  invasions ; 
and  though  native  princes  at  various  times  won  for  them- 
selves wide  power,  there  never  seems  to  have  existed  a 
unified  native  Indian  empire — we  must  regard  India 
rather  as  a continent  than  as  a country.  Of  its  300  million 
inhabitants,  about  one-fifth  profess  Muhammadanism ; 
the  rehgioa  of  the  great  mass  of  the  remainder  can  best  be 
denominated  Hinduism,  a convenient  term  to  denote  an 
agglomeration  of  every  conceivable  form  or  negation  of 
philosophy  and  faith,  which  knows  only  one  heresy — the 
denial  of  caste  and  Brahmanic  supremacy.  It  is  in  the 
acceptance  of  caste,  and  not  in  any  variety  of  belief  or 
unbeUef,  that  the  unity  of  Hinduism  lies ; within  its  pale 
ail  inconsistencies  of  thought  can  be  tolerated,  even  if  they 
cannot  be  reconciled,  and  the  law  of  contradictories  may 
become  a dead  letter ; it  is  ready  to  humour  any  idiosyu- 
crasy,  and  to  show  indulgence  to  any  prejudice;  but  for 
the  ^stinctions  of  caste  it  imperatively  demands  a universal 
assent. 

CASTE.  Doubtless  the  system  of  caste  originated  in 
the  contempt  which  the  Aryan  (=noble)  conquerors  had 
for  the  Turanian  natives,  and  in  the  necessity  which  they 
felt  for  protecting  their  purity  of  race  from  intermixture 
with  that  of  their  conquered  foes.  By  about  1600  b.o., 
Aryan  incursions  into  India  had  ceased,  and  the  invaders 
were  losing  their  nomadic  character,  and  settling  down  in 
village  commxmities  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  Their  three  chief  occupations  in  life — religious 
worship,  war,  trade — had  already  given  rise  to  the  three 
classes  of  priests,  warriors,  and  merchants,  which  in  course 
of  time  became  stereotyped  into  the  three  strictly  hereditary 
castes  of  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas  respectively « 
and  these  were  afterwards  honourably  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  “ Dvi-ja  ” (the  twice-bom).  The  Turanian 
lowlanders,  who  still  lived  among  their  Aryan  conquerors, 
and  performed  for  them  the  more  menial  tasks  in  life,  were 
add^  as  a fourth  casts  of  Sudras,  artisans  and  labourers ; 
but  the  other  aborigines,  many  of  whom  were  driven 
southwards,  were  of  no  caste  at  aU,  Pariahs,  men  outside 
organised  society. 

Members  of  different  castes  could  not  inter-marry,  nor 
eat  food  in  common,  nor  even  touch  one  another ; and 
gradually  there  grew  up  an  elaborate  system  of  domestic 
ceremonial,  whose  observance  was  of  vital  importance. 
As  civilization  became  more  complex,  and  new  occupations 
in  life  arose,  the  four  castes  subdivided  again  and  again ; 
further,  for  some  centuries  the  prohibition  against  inter- 
marriage seems  to  have  been  so  far  relaxed  that  the  children 
born  of  an  unequal  union,  say  of  a Brahman  father  and 
a Vaisya  mother,  constituted  a new  caste,  neither  Brahman 
nor  Vaisya.  But  while  the  castes  thus  multiplied  till  they 
became  several  hundreds  in  number,  the  rigidity  of  their 
demarcation  continued  as  severe  as  ever.  The  system  was 
in  some  degree  justified  by  its  practical  utility,  for  many 
castes  served  the  same  purpose  as  guilds,  trades-unions, 
and  professional  societies  among  ourselves.  When  the 
custom  of  caste  had  grown  inveterate,  it  was  traced  back 
to  divine  appointment,  and  a myth  explained  how,  as 
animals  had  been  created  in  various  classes,  so,  too,  God 
had  made  the  Brahmans  from  His  mouth  to  teaoh  men, 
the  ICshatriyas  from  His  arms  to  defend  them,  the  Vaisyas 
from  His  stomach  to  feed  them,  and  the  Sudras  from  His 
feet  to  serve  them* 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  HINDUISM.  The 
easiest  way  to  analyse  Hinduism  into  its  constituent,  and 
often  contradictory,  elements,  is  to  trace  historically  the 
growth  of  its  sacred  literature' — only  remembering  that 
there  is  no  process  of  discrimination  or  rejection  between 
its  different  strata,  but  simply  one  of  accumulation ; a 
Hindu’s  belief  is  rather  within  than  in  his  religion.  The 
whole  of  this  literature  is  in  Sanskrit,  and  falls  into  two 
divisions : — 

(1)  Tlie  Veda,  whose  composition  occupied  roughly  the 
thousand  years  from  1500  to  500  B.C. ; this  is  entirely  Srvti, 
“ revealed,”  attributable  to  no  human  agency,  but  divinely 
communicated  to  a succession  of  Brahman  sages  (Risfiis), 
who  handed  it  on  orally,  and  at  length  committed  it  to 
writing. 

(2)  The  PoST-VEDIO  LiteratttBE,  which  is  Sniriti, 
“ tradition,”  which  has  gradually  been  formed  by  human, 
yet  Inspired,  authors  to  supplement  and  illustrate  the 
original  revelation. 

As  we  dissect  these  scriptures,  we  may  detect  how 
a positive  monotheism  passed  into  nature  worship  and 
pantheism.  Then  side  by  side  there  developed  an  esoteric 
ritualism  and  an  esoteric  rationalism.  Scepticism  followed 
and  the  ethics  of  society  found  their  basis  in  convention 
and  law  rather  than  in  religion.  Last  appeared  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  superstition  and  magic,  unbridled  immorality, 
and  unlimited  credulity.  But  it  is  open  to  the  Hindu  of 
to-day,  without  incurring  the  disapprobation  of  his  co- 
religionists, to  select  and  combine  the  characteristic  features 
of  all  or  of  any  of  these  stages  of  religious  belief  and  practice, 
according  to  his  personal  judgment.  One  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  is  obligatory — the  observance  of  caste  ; for 
caste  is  the  single  thread  which  runs  through  the  whole 
complex  tissue  of  Hindu  belief  and  practice,  and  pervades 
a Hindu’s  entire  existence. 

In  the  study  of  the  Hindu  religion,  we  may  conveniently 
distinguish  three  main  periods — Brahmanism  proper,  down 
to  the  6th  century  b.o.,  the  Buddhist  reformation  on  to 
the  7th  century  a.d.,  and  their  complex  product,  Hin- 
duism, which  exists  in  India  to-day.  To  learn  the  nature 
of  Brahmanism  we  must  study  the  ’V^eda  or  Brahmanic 
scriptures.  The  earliest  hymns  in  the  Veda  suggest  to  us 
what  was  the  primitive  faith  of  our  Aryan  forefathers,  they 
speak  to  us  of  the  erne  reality  of  the  universe — self-existent 
force,  all-embracing  self,  universal  spirit  [Brahman).  They 
teU  us  that  the  way  of  eternal  life,  the  path  of  salvation, 
lies  through  knowledge  (Veda).  In  the  most  ancient 
hymns  Brahman  is  all  in  all;  the  whole  of  existence 
represents  his  successive  emanations,  the  wh?l9  of  sense- 
experience  is  doe  to  his  illusory  appearances. 

VEDIC  LITERATURE.  The  Veda  falls  into  three 
divisions : the  text  (Mantras)  and  its  two  sets  of  com- 
mentaries (Brahmanas  and  Upanishads). 

1.  The  Mantras  (charms  to  communicate  thought) 
consist  of  five  collections  of  hymns  and  texts  of  praise  and 
prayer,  probably  compiled  from  1500  to  1200  b.c.,  which 
contain  no  references  to  images,  temples,  the  system  of 
caste,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
chief  of  these  collections  is  the  Rig-Veda,  containing  1,017 
hymns,  in  praise  of  the  deified  powers  of  nature. 

2.  The  Brahalanas  are  prose-works,  the  result  of 
priestly  activity  between  800  and  600  b.o.,  and  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Mantras  as  a manual  of  ceremonial,  arranging 
them  for  sacrificial  use.  The  Brahmanas  exhibit  a belief 
in  a future  state  with  rewards  and  punishments,  and  hint 
at  the  transmigration  of  souls ; but  their  main  theme  is 
sacrifice,  which  can  alone  avail  for  propitiation  and  for 
impetration  of  benefits,  but  which  is  only  effective  when 
duly  performed  by  priestly  mediators.  Their  sacrifices 
are  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  are  regarded 
as  substitutes  for  men. 

3.  The  Upanishads  are  chiefly  in  prose,  and  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  Brahmanas,  which  was  also 
the  age  of  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster,  and  Confucius.  These 
treatises  convey  mystic  doctrines  respecting  the  ever- 
lasting problems  oi  psychology  and  ontology.  Each 
individual  soul  is  like  Brahman,  and  has  neither  beginning 
nor  ending ; its  conscious  life  can  only  be  when  linked  to 


a body,  and  here  is  the  source  of  all  eufforing  and  sorrow ; 
for  thus  is  init  atel  a chain  of  cause  and  effect,  of  action 
and  resnlt— all  cummed  up  in  the  word  Karma.  At  death, 
the  soul,  according  to  the  karma  (or  the  nature  of  the  life 
spent  on  earth),  is  led  through  one  of  the  temporary  heavens 
or  hells  to  another  birth,  to  a second  existence  as  mineral, 
vegetable,  animal,  man,  or  god,  in  all  possible  gradations. 
Again  and  again  does  such  transmigration  take  place,  until 
the  soul,  freed  from  all  taint  of  individuality  (atman,  self), 
and  released  from  all  activity  or  suffering,  finds  its  eternal 
bliss  in  its  entire  re-absorption  into  Brahman. 

POST-VEDIC  LITERATURE.  The  most  important  of 
this  branch  of  Hindu  literature  is  the  Law-book  of  JIand 
(a  mythical  sage),  which  consists  of  twelve  books,  a moiety 
of  which  deals  with  the  Ufe  of  the  Brahmans,  first  as 
students,  and  secondly  as  married  householders.  These 
two  stages  are  compulsory,  but  not  every  Brahman  passes 
through  the  two  remaining  stages  of  hermit  and  mendicant. 
The  other  books  treat  of  the  principles  of  government, 
of  the  status  of  women,  of  various  religious  observances, 
etc.  The  whole  twelve  books  have  gradually  won  a general 
acceptance,  and  form  the  basis  of  modern  Hindu  juris- 
prudence, while  they  are  the  authority  on  all  social  customs, 
such  as  those  concerned  with  the  ceremonial  purity  of 
food,  its  preparation  and  consumption. 

Tlie  remaining  portion  of  Post-Vedic  literature  is  known 
as  the  Bhakti-sastras.  These  writings  inculcate  hhakti, 
love  or  devotion  to  the  gods,  as  a third  way  of  salvation, 
the  two  others  being  veda  (knowledge),  and  karma 
(good  works).  Of  these  writings,  two  claim  our  especial 
attention,  namely,  the  Puranas  and  the  Taniras.  Lack  of 
space  prevents  any  consideration  in  detail  of  the  later  and 
baser  forms  of  religion  that  are  inculcated  in  the  Puranas 
and  Tantras  ; yet,  as  they  are  what  constitute  the  popular 
Hinduism  of  to-day,  a brief  survey  of  them  must  be 
attempted. 

In  both  these  sets  of  writings,  soul  (purusha)  is  distin- 
guished from  primordial  matter  (prafcriVi).  This  distinction 
was  identified  in  popular  fancy  with  that  between  male  and 
female,  purusha  being  regarded  as  the  male  principle,  and 
prakriti  as  the  female ; for,  to  the  Hindu,  activity  is  ever 
a sign  of  inferiority,  and  the  quiescent  purusha  is  deemed 
far  nobler  than  the  active  energizing  pralcriti.  Hence 
Brahman,  the  one  essence  or  germ  of  all  being,  was 
regarded  as  dividing  into  Brahma  and  Prakriti ; and  thus 
was  evolved  a scale  of  being,  which  reached  from  inanimate 
nature,  through  vegetable  life,  animals,  men,  heroes,  and 
gods,  up  to  its  highest  manifestation  in  the  so-called  trinity 
(or  Tri-murti)  of  Hinduism : (1)  Brahma,  the  Creator  whose 
special  quality  (guna)  is  activity ; (2)  Vishnu,  the  Preserver, 
whose  guna  is  goodness ; and  (3)  Sn^A,  the  Destroyer, 
whose  guna  is  darkness. 

Of  the  eighteen  Puranas,  one-third  is  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  each  of  these  three  deities,  with  their 
corresponding  gunas ; yet,  while  six  Puranas  specially 
celebrate  Vishnu,  the  other  twelve  commonly  regard 
Brahma  and  Siva  as  being  only  manifestations  of  that  god. 
Thus  the  Tri-murti  is  a triad  rather  than  a trinity,  the 
functions  and  attributes  of  the  deities  being  interchange- 
able ; indeed,  the  worship  of  Brahma  soon  fell  into  me 
background,  thus  leaving  the  cults  of  Vishnu  and  Siva, 
each  of  which  male  deities  was  associated  with  a consort 
(Salcti),  who  represented  the  female  or  more  active  element. 

POPULAR  HINDUISM.  The  worship  of  Vishnu 
(V aishnavism)  is  the  more  popular  cult,  for  Vishnu  has 
more  sympathy  with  man,  and  is  thus  the  object  of  more 
loving  devotion.  It  is  Vishnu  that  pervades  the  heaveus 
and  all  creation,  and  that  is  specially  manifest  in  certain 
trees  and  animals — such  as  the  tortoise,  boar,  or  fish — 
in  the  sacred  Ganges,  and  in  man  ; and  of  his  many  incar- 
nations (avataras)  the  most  complete  were  in  the  heroes, 
Rama  and  Krishna,  with  their  consorts,  Sita  and  Radha. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cult  of  Siva  (Saivism)  is  too  cold 
and  severe  for  ordinary  Hindus,  and  is  chiefly  honoured 
by  the  ascetic  mendicants,  called  Y^gis. 

Indirectly,  however,  Siva’s  worship  has  become  most  ■ 
popular,  for  his  “Sakti”  (energy,  female  principle)  is 
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commonly  r^arded  as  including  all  other  Saktis,  and  to  this 
deification  of  force  and  energy  the  most  general  reverenco 
la  paid.  This  form  of  Hinduism  is  known  as  Baktism  or 
Tantrism^  because  it  is  inculcated  by  the  “ Tantras  ” 
(dialogues  between  Siva  and  his  consort)  just  as  the  cult 
of  Vishnu  is  by  the  “ Puranas.”  Those  who  foUow  the 
Puranas  are  the  “ right  hand  worshippers,”  those  who 
follow  the  Tantras  are  the  “ left  hand  worshippers.”  The 
orgiastic  worship  of  the  latter  is  most  immoral  and  super- 
stitious, its  license  being  so  great  that  even  the  distinctions 
of  caste  are  for  the  time  suspended,  while  magic  is  culti- 
vated unrestrainedly. 

While  the  popular  worship  may  be  analysed  into  the 
three  (not  mutually  exclusive)  phases  of  Vaishnavism, 
Saivism,  and  Tantrism,  there  are  countless  other  deities 
in  whose  honour  temples  are  erected  and  images  made. 
The  sun  is  adored  daily,  Ganesa  (son  of  Siva  and  Durga) 
is  propitiated  as  prince  of  the  devils,  vermilion-stained 
images  of  the  monkey-god  Hanuman  are  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides,  and  early  fetishism  still  lives  in  the  reverence  paid 
to  all  things  in  nature — inanimate  as  well  as  animate. 
Among  the  most  sacred  objects  are  various  trees,  aU  rivers 
(especially  the  Ganges),  their  banks  and  towns  upon  them 
(Benares,  Allahabad,  etc.),  and  numerous  animals  (cows, 
monkeys,  serpents,  etc.). 

Though  the  Hindu  worships  countless  gods,  he  is  earnest 
and  devoted  in  their  service.  Every  detail  of  his  life  is 
regulated  by  his  religion.  Each  morning,  before  he  can 
break  his  fast,  he  must  go  through  a certain  form  of  worship, 
and  this  always  involves  a bath.  It  is  interesting  to  watch 
a Hindu  at  his  devotions  by  the  river-side  ; let  us  give  one 
typical  example ; 

First  he  was  seen  to  cast  on  the  river  his  offering  of 
flowers  and  then  to  rinse  his  mouth  with  water  from  the 
river.  This  done,  he  prayed,  while  standing  first  on  one 
leg,  then  on  another.  Rising,  he  next  bowed  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  and  then  poured  out  a libation  of 
water  in  honour  of  the  sun.  Finally  he  washed  his  turban 
and  loin-cloth  and  w'as  then  ready  to  begin  the  labours  of 
the  day.  Sometimes  the  Hindu  places  a little  image  before 
him  as  an  aid  to  his  devotions,  and  sometimes  the 
worshipper  fashions,  out  of  mud  from  the  river’s  bank, 
a little  god  for  himself,  which  he  chucks  into  the  river 
when  his  prayer  is  ended. 

Hinduism  has  always  had  its  reformers,  who  have  sought 
to  return  to  the  purer  pantheism  or  even  monotheism  of 
the  early  Veda.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  the  founder  of  the  Brahma  Somaj  (Society 
of  God),  a Brahman  who,  early  in  the  19th  century,  recog- 
nised the  value  of  Christ’s  moral  teaching,  and  vigorously 
promoted  the  abolition  of  Suttee  (the  burning  of  wives  on  the 
death  of  their  husbands) ; and  his  efiorts  have  been  con- 
tinued in  various  societies  whoso  belief  hovers  between 
Pantheism  and  Unitarianism. 

BUDDHISM. 

LIFE  OP  BUDDHA  (pronounced  Boddha).  Round  the 
figure  of  the  Buddha,  as  has  happened  with  Confucius, 
Muhammad,  and  many  other  of  the  world’s  great  heroes, 
there  has  accumulated  a mass  of  myth  and  miracle ; but 
when  this  has  been  cleared  away,  we  come  upon  episodes 
which  can  safely  be  regarded  as  historical,  and  which  we 
now  proceed  to  relate. 

In  the  6th  century  b.o.,  as  one  result  of  the  Aryan 
invasion  of  India  (see  the  commencement  of  the  sectivon 
on  Hinduism),  there  dwelt  in  the  N.E.  of  India  an  Aryan 
tribe,  the  Sakyas,  who  had  secured  to  themselves  a home 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  on  the 
borders  of  Nepaul,  stretching  between  the  modern  towns 
of  Allahabad  and  Patna.  The  chieftain  or  rajah  of  the  tribe 
was  Suddhodana,  to  whose  wife  Maya,  about  the  year 
664  B.O.,  was  bom  a son,  Siddhartha,  or,  to  give  him  the 
family  name  by  which  he  is  better  known,  Gautama  or 
Gotama  (pronounced  G<5w-tama) — the  former  being  the 
form  in  Sanskrit,  the  latter  in  Pali.  Pah,  we  may  remark, 
is  the  dialect  of  Sanskrit  in  which  the  Buddha  always  taught, 
and  which  thus  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists 
as  Sanskrit  is  of  the  Brahmans.  This  child  afterwards 


I became  the  Buddha  of  history,  “ the  Perfectly  Euhghtened 
I One,”  whose  nominal  followers  now  number  moz’e  thau 
a third  of  the  world’s  population. 

To  Gotama,  engrossed  from  youth  in  the  pi'oblems  of 
the  vanity  of  life,  and  the  universality  of  sufiering,  there 
came  at  last  a crisis  in  spiritual  experience.  He  had 
married  his  cousin  Yaaodhara,  the  daughter  of  Supra- 
buddha,  rajah  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Koli,  and  by  her, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  a son,  Rahula. 
“ There  is  one  more  tie  I shall  have  to  break,”  said  Gotama, 
when  the  news  was  told  him,  and  straightway  he  made 
the  “ Gbeat  RenuisCIation.” 

Abandoning  the  privileges  of  his  caste,  and  leaving  his 
home  and  kindred,  he  wandered  into  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Magadha  or  Behar  (which  occupies  the  valley 
of  the  Sone,  a tributary  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges). 
In  the  hills  round  its  capital  Rajagriha  (Rajgir),  he  practised 
the  ascetic  life,  and  became  the  pupil  of  the  Brahman 
recluses,  Alara  and  Udraka.  When  he  had  leamt  what 
they  could  tell  him  of  the  mysteries  of  hfe,  there  remained 
yet  one  avenue  for  further  knowledge — that  of  the  severest 
self-mortification  and  penance,  until  the  soul,  unsoiled  by 
the  allurements  of  sense,  was  free  and  able  to  penetrate 
the  secret  of  existence.  For  six  years  he  resolutely 
pursued  this  stem  course  of  training,  living  in  the  jungles, 
and  associating  only  with  five  faithful  disciples.  Then  in 
despair  he  abandoned  asceticism  as  profitless,  and  returned 
to  a more  ordinary  way  of  life,  thus  sacrificing  the  allegiance 
of  his  disciples  and  dissipating  the  halo  of  superhuman 
sanctity  which  had  gathered  round  his  name.  But  light 
was  at  last  to  shine  in  upon  his  darkness.  One  day,  as  he 
was  sitting  beneath  the  Bodhi  Tree  (the  tree  of  wisdom, 
thenceforward  known  as  “ the  sacred  Bo-Tree,”  ficus 
religiosa)  near  the  Gaya  (30  miles  S.W.  of  Rajagriha),  the 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil  came  to  an  end.  He  had 
won  the  victory,  he  had  attained  Buddhahood  (perfect 
illumination). 

Two  truths  seemed  to  him  the  solution  of  all  his  doubts  : 
G)  “ not  that  which  goeth  into  a man  can  defile  hiTn  ” 
1 — the  path  of  freedom  is  the  middle  path  between  asceticism 

i and  sensuality,  the  way  of  rational  self-control ; and  (2) 
” he  that  will  seek  his  soul  shall  lose  it  ” — the  restless 
cravings  of  self  disappear  in  a life  of  love,  of  devotion  to 
the  service  of  others.  Thus  he  had  attained  Nirvana, 
perfect  peace,  unruffled  calm  ; but  in  pity  and  love  for 
humanity,  the  Buddha  consented  to  remain  among  men 
that  he  might  be  their  Saviour. 

Straightway  he  returned  to  Benares  to  preach  his  gospel 
to  all  who  would  hear,  without  regard  to  distinctions  of 
caste  or  culture.  In  the  Migadaya  wood,  now  called 
Dhamek,  a few  miles  north  of  that  city,  there  gradually 
gathered  round  him  an  Order  of  Monks  who  were  ready  to 
give  up  all  in  order  to  leam,  practise,  and  teach  the  “Way 
OP  Life.”  Year  by  year,  during  the  four  months  of  the 
rainy  season,  he  imparted  to  them  the  knowledge  which 
j he  had  attained,  and  which  he  had  already  formulated 
I into  a definite  system ; the  remaining  eight  months  of 
each  year  were  spent  in  missionary  work,  that  all  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  pressing  into  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness ; for  he  had  a message,  too,  for  the  laymay 
whom  ties  of  family  and  household  might  prevent  from 
joining  the  Order.  Later  he  found  himself  driven,  though 
reluctantly,  to  found  an  Order  of  Nuns,  among  whom  the 
first  was  his  wife  Yasodhai’a.  In  such  efforts  he  spent 
forty-five  years,  and  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age 
(probably  484  B.o.),  the  Buddha  passed  away,  leaving 
behind  an  example  and  a teaching  which  have  proved  the 
sole  consolation  in  life  to  millions  upon  millions,  and  a 
system  of  thought  which  has  won  for  itself  more  nominal 
adherents  than  any  of  the  world’s  great  faiths. 

SPREAD  OP  BUDDHISM.  After  steady  propagation 
for  two  centuries  by  the  monks,  Buddhism  received  a 
tremendous  impetus  from  the  conversion  of  Asoka,  tho 
“ Buddliist  Constantine.”  Asoka  was  the  grandson  of 
Chandragupta,  the  robber  chieftain,  who,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  Alexander  the  Great’s  visit  to  India, 
had  made  himself  rajah  of  Magadha  and,  after  effectually 
defending  the  Indus  valley  from  Greek  aggression,  had 
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spread  his  empire  over  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan. 
When  Asoka  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  272  B.o.,  he  at 
once  recognised  Buddhism  as  the  established  faith  within 
his  dominions ; his  son  Mahinda  became  a missionary  to 
Ceylon,  whither  in  246  B.o.  his  daughter  Sanghamitta 
brought  over  a body  of  nuns,  with  a branch  of  the  sacred 
Bo-Tree,  which  was  planted  at  Anuradha-pura,  where  it 
is  still  pointed  out  as  the  oldest  historic  tree  in  the  world. 
Asoka  died  in  232  b.o.,  but  the  state-recognition  of  Buddh- 
ism preluded  its  downfall.  True,  Brahmanism  learnt 
from  it  to  emphasise  the  value  of  virtue  and  of  meditation, 
to  hold  all  animal  life  in  high  respect,  and  to  ameliorate 
in  some  respects  the  hardships  of  caste,  and  it  recognised 
Buddha  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu ; but  Buddhism  began 
to  grow  corrupt  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  century  in 
our  era,  while  from  600-800  a.d.  its  adherents  were 
bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Brahmans.  When  the  Moslems 
overran  India,  in  the  12th  century,  but  few  avowed 
Buddhists  were  to  be  found  ; and  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Ceylon  and  semi-Mongolian  Nepaul,  Buddhism  is  as 
rare  in  India  as  Christianity  is  in  Palestine. 

But  while  the  faith  was  dying  out  in  its  native  land, 
missionary  effort  was  spreading  it  vigorously  abroad. 
Missionaries  entered  China  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
and  in  the  4th  century  Buddhism  was  established  there, 
and  emissaries  from  China  converted  Corea.  In  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  Burma  was  evangelised  from  Ceylon; 
a century  later  Japan  received  the  faith  from  Corea ; 
yet  another  century,  and  Siam  also  gave  in  its  allegiance. 
Wow,  Buddhism  is  professed  throughout  China  (including 
Manchuria,  Corea,  Mongolia,  and  Thibet),  Japan,  Further 
India,  and  among  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  north  of  the 
Caspian,  and  the  number  of  its  adherents  is  reckoned  as 
being  not  far  short  of  600  millions. 

Just  as  Christendom  has  been  divided  into  Eastern 
and  Western  (Greek  and  Roman),  so  Buddhism  has  ex- 
perienced a schism  between  what  may  roughly  bo  called 
Southern  and  Northern.  The  former  predominates  in 
Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Burma,  and  is  known  as  the  Einayana 
or  “ Lesser  Vehicle  ” (for  conveyance  to  Nirvana) ; it 
adheres  strictly  to  the  simplicity  and  morality  of  Gotama, 
and  limits  its  canon  of  scripture  to  the  Tri-pitaka  (see 
below).  The  Northern  School  prevails  in  ICashmir,  Tibet, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  is  called  the  Mahay  ana  or  “ Greater 
Vehicle  ” ; it  allows  an  elaborate  ceremonial  and  a laxity 
of  morals  such  as  Gotama  strenuously  denounced,  and  its 
canon  of  scripture  is  more  extensive. 

THE  BUDDHIST  SCRIPTURES.  Gotama  himself  left 
behind  no  written  works,  but  a body  of  oral  teaching 
which  had  been  during  his  lifetime  committed  to  memory 
by  his  disciples  in  full  and  precise  detail.  The  death  of 
their  founder  made  it  necessary  for  the  monks  to  crystallize 
his  teaching,  and  so  was  held  the  first  Council  of  the  Order 
near  Rajagriha  in  483  b.o.  A century  later,  a second 
Council  was  held  at  Vaisali  (Besahr),  when  the  majority 
who  were  laxer  in  discipline  were  ruled  out  as  heretic  by 
the  orthodox  minority.  About  the  year  250  b.o.,  under 
king  Asoka,  a third  Council  was  held  at  PataUputra  (Patna), 
when  certain  books  were  recognised  as  containing  the 
orthodox  teaching ; and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  these  were  substantially  identical  with  the  Tri-pitaka 
(three  baskets,  or  three  collections),  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Ceylon  Buddhists. 

These  consist  of  G)  fhe  Vinaya  PUaka,  the  book  of 
discipline  for  the  Order  ; (2)  the  Sutia  or  Sutra  Fitaka,  the 
book  of  aphorisms,  precepts,  and  discourses  for  the  laity, 
teaching  them  how  to  attain  Dliarma  (righteousness,  the 
Law,  virtue  and  benevolence),  and  including  the  J at  aka, 
a collection  of  folk-lore  which  regarded  the  heroes  of  old 
as  previous  incarnations  of  the  Buddha ; and  (3)  the  Abhi- 
dharma,  or  supplementary  philosophical  dlssei^tions. 

The  text  of  these  is  in  Pali,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  Brahman  Sanskrit  literature  entirely  ignores 
Buddhism  (while  the  Pali  Buddhist  literature  ignores  all 
Sanskrit  literature  subsequent  to  the  Vedas),  just  as 
Josephus  or  the  pagan  writers  of  the  3rd  century  a.d. 
studiously  ignore  Christianity.  Besides  the  Three  Pitakas 
(the  length  of  which,  excluding  the  numerous  repetitions. 


I Professtir  Rhys  Davids  estimates  to  be  less  than  that  of 
( our  Bible),  there  are  various  Sanskrit  Commentaries  which 
contain  many  legends  of  the  life  of  Gotama,  while  in 
addition  there  are  the  sacred  books  of  Chinese  and  other 
Buddhists. which  bear  to  the  original  history  much  the  same 
relation  that  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained 
bear  to  our  Bible. 

TENETS  OP  BUDDHISM.  Naturally  a system  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  has  won 
adherents  from  among  races  that  are  almost  savage,  as  well 
as  from  among  those  that  are  highly  civilised  and  profoundly 
thoughtful,  must  present  varying  and  even  inconsistent 
features  at  different  times  in  its  history,  and  at  different 
points  in  its  empire.  The  very  capacity  for  development, 
the  very  adaptability , which  enable  such  a system  to  prevail, 
must  also  tend  to  obscure  its  origin.  Here,  however,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  recover  its  primitive  form,  and  to  deal 
with  the  salient  points  of  the  Buddha’s  own  teaching. 

Strictly,  Buddhism  is  not  a religion  : it  has  no  theology, 
it  claims  no  knowledge  of  God,  it  teaches  no  duty  to  Him  ; 
its  gods  {devaa)  are  finite  beings,  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  change  and  decay  as  man  himself ; it  recognises  no  soul, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word ; it  finds  no  place  for  prayer, 
sacrifice  or  priest.  Rather  is  it  a philosophy  of  Ufe,  a 
scheme  of  morality,  with  “ work  out  your  own  salvation  " 
for  its  motto.  So  it  is  possible  in  China  for  a Buddhist  to 
worship  in  a Taoist  temple,  or  in  Japan  in  a Shintoist. 
Again,  it  is  misleading  to  regard  Buddhism  as  the  opponent 
of  Brahmanism ; many  of  the  early  Buddhists  were 
Brahmans  (nearly  all  were  drawn  from  the  higher  castes), 
and  Gotama  regarded  himself  simply  as  a restorer  of  that 
inner  truth  which  Brahman  ritual  had  obscured ; indeed, 
the  relation  of  Buddhism  to  Brahmanism  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Christianity  to  Judaism.  The  Brahmans,  accord- 
ingly,  welcomed  its  teaching  among  their  other  philosophies, 
and  were  only  led  to  exclude  it  as  a system  from  Hinduism, 
because  of  its  rejection  of  caste  and  its  appairent  atheism. 
Further,  we  must  notice  that  underlying  the  Buddha’s 
thought  is  a profound  pessimism,  such  as  has  found  a 
Western  exponent  for  later  days  in  Schop>enhauer ; the 
very  constitution  of  man’s  nature  necessitates  its  dissolution, 
and  all  that  is  in  the  world,  and  the  lust  of  life  itself,  do 
but  serve  to  lure  man  from  true  bliss.  Here  we  can  only 
trace  in  outline  the  main  doctrines  which  the  Buddha 
taught. 

Suffering  is  ever  co-extensive  with  conscious  life,  for 
life,  as  man  knows  it,  is  not  mere  unqualified  existence, 
but  a constant  passage  from  one  stage  to  another  ; in  other 
words,  human  life  consists  not  in  being  but  in  becoming. 
It  is  made  up  of  potentialities,  whose  realisations  do  but 
serve  as  the  potentialities  of  something  further.  The 
only  release  from  suffering  comes,  not  by  the  gratification, 
but  by  the  extinction  of  desire ; but  since  desire  is  insepar- 
able from  life,  what  then  remains  ? The  extinction  of  life, 
such  as  we  can  know  or  can  imagine,  the  calm  of  Nirvana, 
perhaps  not  strictly  aimihilation,  but  an  existence  from 
which  the  baleful  consciousness  of  self  has  been  eliminated 
— existence,  apparently,  without  personality.  So  Gotama 
enunciated  his  “ Foim  Noble  Truths” — (1)  that  suffering 
is  co-extensive  with  life,  (2)  that  the  cause  of  suffering  is 
desire,  (3)  that  release  from  suffering  depends  upon  the 
extinction  of  desire  and  the  attainment  of  Nirvana,  and 
(4)  that  Nirvana  can  only  be  obtained  by  following  the 

Noble  Eightfold  Path.” 

This  path  is  the  via  media  between  licentiousness  and 
asceticism,  and  it  contains  eight  principles,  the  first  four 
being  applicable  to  all  men,  the  last  four  only  to  monks. 
These  principles  concern  right  vision  or  belief,  right  aims 
or  thoughts,  right  words,  right  actions,  right  mode  of 
living  as  a monk,  right  endeavour  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
right  mindfulness  in  remembering  the  law,  and  right 
meditation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  found  a place 
in  Gotama’s  system.  He  taught  that  the  soul  on  resuming 
its  earthly  course  (which  had  been  interrupted  by  death), 
enters  upon  a form  of  existence  which  is  conditioned  by 
the  net  result  of  the  previous  life,  i.e.,  by  its  Karma,  (its 
doing,  desert,  merit).  According  to  the  quality  of  the 
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Karma,  the  aew  hiaiig  will  be  in  one  of  the  different  grades  ! 
of  plants,  animals,  men,  or  gods  ; yet  whatever  bliss  maj  | 
thus  be  attained  is  transient ; all  sentient  being  is  finite, 
imperfect,  the  prey  of  change,  of  desire  and  sorrow  ; the 
“ ocean  of  transmigration  ” has  again  and  again  to  be 
crossed  by  all  except  the  blessed  few  who  have  found  the 
safe  haven  of  Nirvana. 

The  distinction  of  caste  in  Gotama’s  code  of  ethics 
becomes  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  reality  of 
“ Karma.”  Love  and  benevolence  must  characterise  the 
man  who  has  gained  a glimpse  of  the  universality  of  suffer- 
ing, none  of  which  is  vicarious ; kindness  to  animals 
becomes  the  plainest  of  natural  duties ; actions  must 
issue  in  their  rightful  consequences,  and  so  sacrifices  are 
vain — “ to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  ” ; only  by  the  way 
of  self-denial  and  contemplation  can  men  hope  to  shake  off 
the  infirmities  of  their  nature. 

On  the  “ Eightfold  Path”  already  mentioned,  are  four 
stages:  (1)  the  stage  of  those  who  are  converted,  (2)  the 
stage  of  those  who  will  return  but  once  to  this  world,  (3) 
the  stage  of  those  who  will  never  retimn,  and  (4)  the  stage 
of  the  Arahata,  who  have  attained  perfection  of  insight.  As 
progress  is  made  along  these  stages,  the  ten  “ fetters  of 
error  ” are  struck  off  men’s  minds : these  fetters  are 
delusion  of  self,  doubt  of  the  Buddha,  reliance  on  cere- 
monies, sensual  passion,  hatred,  lust  of  material  existence 
on  earth,  and  of  immaterial  in  heaven,  pride,  self-righteous- 
ness, and  ignorance. 

For  laymen  there  are  five  prohibitions — not  to  kill, 
steal,  lie,  drink  intoxicants,  or  be  unchaste.  For  monks 
there  are  five  more — not  to  eat  except  at  stated  times,  to 
abstain  from  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  theatres ; to 
use  no  garlands  or  perfumes ; to  use  no  bed  except  a mat 
spread  on  the  ground ; and  not  to  receive  gold  or  silver. 
The  monks  are  also  enjoined  to  dress  in  rags,  to  have  only 
one  meal  a day,  which  must  be  on  food  begged  from  door  to 
door,  to  have  no  furniture  but  a carpet,  to  live  part  of  the 
year  in  the  open  air,  etc.  A weekly  Sabbath,  or  fast,  is 
to  be  observed  by  everybody  at  the  four  quarters  of  the 
moon.  The  Buddha  gives  definite  instructions  concerning 
mutual  duties  between  parents  and  children,  teachers  and 
pupils,  husbands  and  wives,  friends,  masters  and  servants, 
etc.  Much  of  this  moral  teaching  is  contained  in 
aphorisms  like  those  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  or  in  parables 
and  similes,  which  remind  us  of  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament. 

So  for  all  men  the  Buddha  ” came  to  turn  the  wheel  of 
the  excellent  law,”  that  is,  to  found  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness, and  to  all  men  he  seemed  to  think,  was  possible 
the  religion  he  taught — “ To  cease  from  aU  wrong- 
doing, to  get  virtue,  and  to  cleanse  one’s  own  heart.”  Yet 
the  Buddha  felt  that  'practically  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  men  living  in  the  world  to  escape  its  allurements,  and 
for  this  reason  he  founded  his  order  of  monks.  Very  early, 
however,  the  vow  of  poverty  was  regarded  as  applying 
only  to  individuals,  not  to  the  communities.  The  latter 
soon  acquired  houses,  lands,  and  other  wealth,  and  their 
monasteries  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  liberally  endowed 
by  the  alms  of  the  faithful ; still  more  frequently  did  this 
happen  from  the  time  of  Asoka  onwards ; and  so  within 
the  monasteries  were  to  be  encountered  the  very  dangers 
to  escape  which  the  monks  had  left  the  world. 

CORRUPTION  OP  BUDDHISM.  It  was  this  inner 
corruption  of  spirit  that  mainly  led  to  the  disappearance 
of  Buddhism  from  ludia.  Nor  elsewhere  could  Buddhism 
remain  pure ; it  had  one  fatal  deficiency — it  kneio  no  God. 
The  blank  was  sometimes  filled,  as  has  beeii  said,  by 
Buperadding  a definite  religious  belief  to  the  Buddhist 
morality  and  metaphysics ; but  often  a theology  has  been 
developed  within  the  system,  and  so  there  have  reappeared 
in  monstrous  forms  the  superstition  and  externalism  which 
Gotama  had  sought  to  destroy.  Southern  Buddhism  (in 
Ceylon  and  Further  India)  has  retained  much  of  its  pristine 
purity ; but  the  taint  has  spread  wide  and  deep  through 
the  Northern  Buddhism  of  China,  Japan,  Tibet,  and 
Nepaul.  Endless  genealogies  and  fables  were  invented 
according  to  the  merest  wnim  of  fancy ; the  world  as  we 
know  it  had  to  have  a First  Cause,  and  links  had  to  he 
devised,  by  which  the  material  universe  miglit  be  brought 


into  touch  with  the  Eternal  and  Infinite.  Buddhism  wiis 
assailed  by  the  same  Onostio  heresv  as  had  tried  to  lodge 
within  Christianity ; and  then  followed  idolatry, 
incantations,  me^gic,  and  the  belief  in  ritual  as  efficacious 
per  se.  Buddhism,  then,  has  taken  very  different  forms 
in  different  lands,  and  is  often  mixed  with  much  idolatry 
and  many  superstitious  observances, 

Tibet,  for  instance,  has  invented  its  praying-wheels,  or 
praying-flags,  on  which  the  winds  spread  to  the  heavens 
the  magic  word  AnrUaya  Om  I In  Tibet  too  has  arisen  the 
weird  phenomenon  of  Lamaism,  whose  worship — with  its 
altars,  incense,  holy  water,  images,  and  rosaries — outwardly 
seems  a travesty  of  High  Mass.  For  nearly  five  centuries 
the  Dalai  Lama  (abbot  of  a monastery  near  Lhasa)  has 
been  recognised  as  head  of  the  Buddhist  Church  throughout 
China — the  head  of  a Church  which  contradicts  almost 
every  tenet  of  its  reputed  founder. 

In  Burma,  to  take  another  example,  the  Buddhist 
religion  is  seen  in  a more  favourable  aspect.  The  number 
of  temples  or  shrines  to  be  seen  there  erected  in  honour  of 
Buddha  Is  extraordinary.  StiU  more  numerous,  perhaps, 
are  the  monasteries,  which  also  serve  as  the  schools  of  the 
country.  In  the  Burmese  capital  there  are  said  to  be 
thirty  thousand  Buddhist  monks.  They  most  eat,  wear, 
and  use  nothing  that  is  not  given  to  them  in  charity.  They 
may  be  seen  each  morning,  dressed  in  their  shabby  yellow 
robe,  going  round  from  door  to  door,  with  bowl  in  hand, 
to  receive  any  present  of  rice,  fruit,  or  fish  which  the 
charitable  may  be  disposed  to  offer. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  modem  Theosophy, 
as  known  in  the  West  through  the  efforts  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  Mr.  Sinnett,  and  others,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  it,  is  not  typical  of  ordinary  Buddhism.  Its  pro- 
fessors avow  it  to  be  an  esoteric  Buddhism,  and  admit  that 
it  is  only  known  in  Tibet,  and  there  but  very  scantily. 

PARSEEISM  (Modern  Zoroastrianism). 

ITS  HISTORY.  Modem  Parseeism  is  a survival  of 
ancient  Zoroastrianism,  the  religion  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians  in  days  long  past.  These  Aryan  races  were 
closely  akin.  The  Modes  broke  away  first  from  their  early 
home  in  the  Oxus  valley  and  overran  modem  Persia, 
subduing  the  aboriginal  Accadians,  who  were  of  Mongolian 
extraction.  Later,  the  Persians  occupied  the  province 
of  Farsistan  (Forsces=Parsees=Per3ians),  and  in  658  b.o., 
under  Gyrus,  overthrew  the  Median  empire.  Centuries 
earlier  than  this,  while  they  were  passing  from  the  nomadic 
life  to  the  agricultural,  must  be  dated  their  Gathaa,  the 
hymns  contained  in  their  sacred  writings — the  Aveata. 
In  the  obscurity  of  pre-historic  times  seems  also  to  have 
occurred  a religious  schism  between  them  and  the  Brahmans 
of  North  India,  with  the  result  that  the  Hindu  devas  (gods) 
became  the  Persian  demons,  the  Vedic  Indra  became  the 
Persian  devil,  and  the  Hindu  enemies  of  the  gods  became 
the  Persian  beneficent  powers,  the  Ahuraa. 

The  Persian  modification  of  the  original  Aryan  religion 
took  the  name  of  Zoroastrianism  from  its  great  reformer 
Zoroaster,  the  date  of  whose  life  is  most  doubtful.  Perhaps 
two  or  more  reformers  became  identified  in  later  times, 
but  while  Pliny  would  put  Zoroaster  centuries  before  Mosea. 
Persian  tradition  places  him  in  the  6th  century  b.o.  ; th® 
probable  duration  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  from 
689-539  B.O.,  and  he  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  siege 
of  Balkh  by  the  Turanians.  He  may  have  been  one  of 
the  Magi,  or  hereditary  priests  of  the  Medes,  and  in  his 
reformation  may  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Persian 
conquerors  against  his  fellow-priests  who  withstood  him. 

The  Zend-aveata  (— commentary  and  text)  is  attributed 
to  his  authorship.  It  comprises  four  dirisions  : the  hymns 
and  prayers  for  worship,  the  sacrificial  ritual,  and  a coda 
of  laws,  both  religious  and  civil ; and  so  the  Zend-avesta 
ill  pure  Zend  (or  early  Persian)  ranks  with  the  Veda  in 
Sanskrit,  and  the  Buddhist  Tri-pitaka  in  Pali. 

ITS  DOCTRINE.  The  Zoroastrian  religion  is  essentially 
dualistic.  Ahura^Mazda,  “Lord  Wisdom”  (:=Ormuzd), 
the  god  of  the  sky — who  is  symbolised  by  the  sun,  or  the 
fire,  or  light — is  eternal  justice  and  righteousness,  and  with 
him  are  the  Amshaspands,  the  immortal  saints,  personifica- 
tions of  the  virtues  which  Orrauzd  has  created  in  man. 
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Over  against  him  is  Ahriman,  the  prince  of  darkness,  who 
was  sprung  from  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  Angro-Mainyu,  who 
in  turn  had  been  driven  from  heaven  by  the  victorious 
angel  Mithra,  and  whose  agent  and  legate  is  Indra,  But 
this  dualism  is  not  to  be  everlasting ; light  is  to  overcome 
darkness,  good  is  to  exterminate  evil ; the  wicked  will 
perish  in  hell,  but  the  just  will  rise  again  in  their  bodies, 
and  experience  the  eternal  bliss  of  heaven.  Meanwhile 
purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  (not  ceremonial  purity 
alone),  with  honesty  and  truth,  are  the  chief  virtues  to  be 
cultivated  by  man. 

This  noble  religion  was  almost  exterminated  from  Persia 
during  the  Muhammadan  invasions  of  the  7th  century  a.d. 
Some  few  Zoroastriana  are  left  at  Kirman  and  Yazd,  but 
the  majority  took  refuge  in  India  around  Bombay.  These 
form  the  Parseea,  or  Fire-worshippers,  a rich  merchant- 
class  that  is  eminently  susceptible  and  responsive  to  British 
influence.  In  no  wise  are  they  idolaters,  they  reverence 
the  sun  or  fire  only  as  a symbol  of  the  Divine  majesty. 
They  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  natives  around 
them,  preserving  their  race  and  religion  alike  intact  from 
all  extraneous  influences.  They  still  retain  their  ancient 
custom  of  exposing  the  corpses  of  their  relatives  to  be 
devoured  by  vultures. 

CONFUCIANISM. 

LIFE  OF  CONFUCIUS.  The  life  of  Confucius  was 
singularly  destitute  of  striking  events.  He  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Lu  (part  of  the  province  of  Shang-Tung)  in 
the  year  661  B.o.,  his  father  being  a famous  soldier,  Shu-lang 
Heh,  and  his  mother’s  name  Yen  Ching-tsai.  The  name 
Confucius  is  a Latinized  form  of  Kung  Futze  (i.e.  Kung, 
the  master  or  philosopher).  His  married  life  seems  to 
have  been  unhappy,  and  after  the  birth  of  a son  and  two 
daughters  he  divorced  his  wife.  But  his  chief  aim  was 
the  reformation  of  the  State ; so,  not  unlike  the  Sophists 
or  Socrates  in  Greece  during  the  following  century,  he 
wandered  from  court  to  court,  seeking  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  princes  his  maxims  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  while 
round  him  there  gathered  a band  of  devoted  disciples, 
anxious  to  imbibe  and  promulgate  his  teaching.  His 
meeting  with  Lao-tsze  (see  section  on  Taoism)  was  almost 
as  famous  as  that  of  Alexander  with  Diogenes,  and  his 
discomfiture  in  the  presence  of  that  austere  philosopher 
seems  to  have  been  complete.  In  601  Confucius  was 
appointed  magistrate  of  Chung-tu,  where  for  three  years 
his  political  theories  met  with  practical  success  in  reducing 
crime  and  increasing  general  happiness ; but  this  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  States;  the  Duke  Ting’s 
patronage  was  cunningly  alienated  from  him,  and  Confucius 
felt  obliged  to  resign  office  and  return  to  his  travels.  After 
some  fourteen  years  he  returned  to  Lu,  but  though  honoured 
by  all,  he  held  no  office.  He  died  in  the  year  478  b.o. 

While  in  his  lifetime  Confucius  met  with  scant  success, 
his  memory  has  been  honoured  most  highly,  and  his 
precepts  reverenced  far  and  wide.  Every  town  or  country 
district  in  China  has  its  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  Sage 
and  of  his  most  distinguished  followers  in  various  ages,  their 
canonisation  being  effected  by  imperial  decree ; emperors 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  devising  titles  that  may 
express  the  Master’s  worth;  his  tomb  at  Shang-tung 
has  been  the  object  of  many  a pilgrimage,  and  at  his 
temple  in  Peking  the  emperor  solemnly  worships  twice 
a year  ; while  his  descendants  are  honoured  and  enriched, 
his  lineal  successor  being  entitled  Kung  (duke),  and  ranking 
next  to  the  imperial  family. 

THE  CONFUCIAN  SCRIPTURES.  The  books  which 
are  considered  to  contain  the  teaching  of  Confucius  in  its 
purity  are,  (1)  the  Lun  Yu,  or  “ Confucian  Analects,” 
which  was  compiled  by  his  immediate  disciples,  and, 
somewhat  like  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
records  the  Master’s  maxims  and  conversations,  and  gives 
a detailed  picture  of  his  personal  life ; and  (2)  the  Ta  Heo 
(Great  Learning),  and  (3)  the  Chung  Yung  (Doctrine  of 
the  Mean),  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
the  ^ge’s  grandson,  Tsze-sze. 


Confucius  himself  edited  the  Yih  King  (Book  of  Changes)^ 
the  She  King  (Book  of  Odes),  and  the  Shu  King  (Bo(^  of 
History).  The  lastfUamed  gives  a record  of  the  ” Golden 
Age  ” under  Yaou  (o.  2366  b.o.),  and  his  successor  Shun, 
and  tells  how  their  djmasty  degenerated  until  it  was 
replaced  by  that  of  T’ang  (1765  b.o.),  whose  line  again  had  to 
give  way  before  the  reformer  Wu  (1122  b.o.).  Confucius 
also  composed  the  Ch’un  ts'ew,  a continuation  of  the  Shu 
King,  which  relates  how  the  evil  example  and  misgovem- 
ment  of  the  kings  had  produced  the  oppression  and  disorder 
which  were  so  rife  in  his  own  day. 

These  books,  with  the  Mang-tsze  or  works  of  Mencius 
(born  371  b.o.),  the  reforming  enthusiast  who  tried  to 
revive  Confucius’  teaching  in  its  purity,  form  the  Chinese 
classics,  on  which  are  based  all  education  and  all  the 
competitive  examinations,  by  which  promotion  in  pubho 
life  has  been  regulated  for  the  last  thirteen  centuries. 

TENETS  OP  CONFUCIANISM.  The  dissimilarity  of  the 
Mongolian  and  Aryan  races  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
contrast  that  Confucianism  presents  to  Hinduism.  The 
Brahmans  have  no  regard  for  history,  and  no  aptitude 
for  natural  science  ; their  speculations  are  never  submitted 
to  the  test  of  facts.  The  Mongolian  temperament  is 
deficient  in  imagination,  it  does  not  nourish  ideals  that 
might  help  towards  progress,  it  has  no  mystical  side,  but 
self-contained  and  self-contented  it  limits  its  speculations 
to  questions  of  practical  utility  ; and  it  was  as  the  exponent 
of  the  national  character  at  its  best  that  Confucius  won 
and  has  retained  among  his  countrymen  his  unique  position 
as  Sage  and  Master. 

As  has  been  said  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism  (which 
may  aptly  be  termed  Chinese  Positivism)  is  not  strictly 
a religion  at  all.  It  leaves  the  worship  of  Shang-te,  the 
One  God,  as  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  sovereign,  who  is 
both  father  and  priest  to  his  people ; it  recommends  wise 
men  to  be  reverently  minded  towards,  but  to  hold  aloof  from, 
the  members  of  the  spirit  world  ; and  it  recognises  no 
need  for  either  prayer  or  confession  of  sin.  Really,  Con- 
fucius did  not  interfere  with  the  native  religion  of  China, 
which  is  often  called  Sinism  (5m=faith) ; as  it  was  the 
emperor’s  province  to  sacrifice  to  Shang-te,  so  it  behoved 
the  various  provincial  dignitaries  to  worship  the  “ hosts 
of  spirits,”  the  gods  of  hills,  and  rivers,  and  winds,  while 
on  all  alike  were  incumbent  the  duties  of  filial  piety,  as 
expressed  in  orderly  ancestor-worship. 

The  chief  aim  of  Confucianism  is  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  here  and  now.  The  weakness  and  discontent, 
ignorance  and  poverty,  such  as  characterised  the  petty 
states  of  China  in  the  Sage’s  lifetime,  it  seeks  to  remove 
by  returning  to  the  methods  of  government  of  the  “ good 
old  days”  of  Yaou  and  Shun  and  Wu.  Thus  it  avoids 
any  claim  to  originality,  and  seeks  only  to  transmit  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  past,  not  in  a coherent  system, 
but  by  means  of  moral  maxims.  All  men  are  bom  good, 
but  are  liable  to  contamination,  even  as  river  water,  which 
rises  pore  from  its  source ; yet  it  is  admitted  that  men  “ are 
prone  to  err,  and  their  affinity  for  the  right  way  is  small.” 
All  the  greater,  therefore,  is  the  need  for  a good  example, 
specially  from  those  in  authority ; rulers  must  seek  the 
“ welfare  of  the  people,”  and  the  loyalty  of  the  subjects 
is  conditioned  by  the  ruler’s  devotion  to  their  interests, 
A similar  reciprocity  must  prevail  in  conduct  between  man 
and  man ; and  “what  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself, 
do  not  do  to  others.”  If  mutual  duties  are  thus  observed 
in  a state,  “ those  who  are  near  will  be  made  happy,  and 
those  who  are  far,  off  will  be  attracted  ” ; but  if  the  govern- 
ment neglects  the  welfare  of  the  governed,  it  may  be 
superseded.  To  this  teaching  no  doubt  Confucianism  owes 
much  of  its  popularity ; the  rulers  find  in  it  a sufficient 
title  to  their  position,  while  the  ruled  feel  that  the  means 
of  redress  of  grievances  is  in  their  hands ; and  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  dynastic  revolutions  in  China  have  been  both 
numerous  and  peaceful. 

But  while  all  men  are  bom  good,  occasionally  there 
appears  a man  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  that  he  is  “ the  equal  of  Heaven  (T’ien)  ” ; 
he  is  the  ideal  man,  th©  sage,  of  whom  there  are  now  officially 
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recognised  tnirteen  (who  lived  between  2860  and  1100  B.c.)» 
in  addition  to  Confucius  himself ; but  the  latter  never 
deemed  himself  a sage,  nor  even  a “ superior  man.’*  This 
is  the  name  for  the  man,  who,  by  learning,  has  gained 
knowledge  (specially  knowledge  of  the  right  way  of  life), 
and  by  resolution  of  will  has  preserved  his  native  virtue 
uncorrupt.  To  this  height  all  can  reach,  and  the  superior 
man  is  the  pillar  equally  of  family  and  state ; he,  and  he 
alone,  unless  a sage  appears,  can  ensure  tranquillity  and 
happiness.  His  virtue  is  founded  on  sincerity,  where 
words  and  acts,  names  and  things,  correspond ; benevolence 
is  his  characteristic,  in  which  are  exhibited  loyalty  to  duty 
(tempered  by  the  principle  of  reciprocity),  and  reverence 
in  all  the  relationships  of  private  or  public  life. 

Reverence  is  the  seed  of  filial  piety,  whether  displayed 
in  obedience  to  parents,  in  ancestor  worship,  or  in  good 
citizenship ; and  piety  finds  its  expression  chiefly  in  the 
five  duties  towards  prince,  father,  brother,  husband,  and 
friend  respectively.  Here  woman  finds  no  place ; her 
only  title  to  regard  lies  in  motherhood ; polygamy  and 
divorce  are  common ; “ men  being  firm  by  nature  are 
virtuous,  and  women  being  soft  are  useful.”  But  all 
virtue  is  to  be  regulated  by  propriety,  and  propriety  is 
mostly  outward.  Ceremonial  and  etiquette  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  but  rather  in  order  to  train  the  dis- 
position than  to  express  it.  It  is  this  somewhat  Pharisaic 
externalism,  this  lack  of  any  counsel  of  perfection,  that 
evoked  the  scornful  contempt  of  such  a man  as  Lao-tsze  ; 
but  it  rendered  possible  the  adhesion  of  multitudes  to  a 
system  which  makes  no  exorbitant  demands  on  either 
their  intellectual  or  their  moral  capacity. 

TAOISM. 

LAO-TSZE.  While  considerable  doubt  has  been  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  Lao-tsze  is  the  name  of  a historical 
person,  it  seems  probable  on  the  whole  that  such  a man  did 
live  and  teach  in  China  during  the  6th  century  b.o.  The 
records  tell  us  that  he  was  born  in  the  district  K’u  (part  of 
the  modem  Honan),  to  an  aged  peasant  father  by  a young 
wife ; and  if,  as  is  said,  he  was  fifty  years  older  than 
Confucius,  the  year  of  his  birth  must  have  been  about 
600  B.o.  We  are  told  that  he  held  office,  apparently  the 
superintendence  of  the  Record  Office,  at  the  imperial 
court ; and  there  seems  reason  to  accept  the  story  of 
Confucius’  visit  to  him  as  historically  true,  especially 
as  it  exhibits  so  natural  a contrast  between  the  scorn  for 
all  activity  of  the  aged  philosopher,  and  the  reforming 
zeal  of  the  younger  one.  In  his  closing  years,  Lao-tsze 
abandoned  public  life,  and  disappeared  into  the  west, 
having  first  entrusted  to  his  disciple  Yin  He  the  Tao  Tih 
King,  or  book  which  contained  his  teaching  on  Tao  (the 
way),  and  Tih  (virtue).  We  hear  of  his  descendants  to 
the  fifth  generation  but  no  further — a marked  contrast 
again  with  Confucius,  whose  family  is  still  identified,  and 
whose  daily  life  in  the  minutest  details  is  fully  recorded. 

TAO.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of  Lao-tsze’s 
philosophy  was  due  to  Brahman  sources ; but  his  ethical 
teaching  is  clearly  original,  and  in  many  respects  approaches 
most  nearly  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
philosophy,  Lao-tsze’s  “ Tao  ” is  closely  akin  to  the  Hindu’s 
Brahma.  Tao  is  “ the  way,”  the  law  of  existence,  the 
potentially  existent,  from  which  “ nothingness  ” have 
issued  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  creation,  and  into  which 
they  will  return.  Thus  in  Tao  lies  the  unity  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  its  “ form  ” in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  so  nothingness,  non-existence,  is  demonstrated  to  be 
superior  to  existence,  for  it  is  both  source  and  goal  to 
existence. 

But  it  is  in  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  the  sphere 
of  ethics  that  Lao-tsze’s  originality  is  so  striking.  Tao 
then  becomes  the  moral  law,  man’s  moral  nature ; self- 
effacement  is  far  nobler  than  self-seeking,  for  it  is  Tao  on  the 
ethical  side ; and  thus  we  reach  not  so  much  the  Buddhist’s 
Nirvana  as  the  Christian’s  humility,  and  are  face  to  face 
with  a “ Quietism which  wholly  penetrates  the  secret 
springs  of  aoties.  On  the  political  side,  Lao-tsze  ia  » 
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philosophic  anarchist.  The  troubles  of  me  State  he  puts 
down  to  an  accumulation  of  laws  and  of  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  government  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  their  cure 
can  only  be  found  in  self-abnegation  and  a . return  to 
primitive  simplicity.  To  be  simple  of  heart  according  to 
nature’s  pattern,  not  to  be  learned  in  the  corrupting  wisdom 
of  this  world,  is  the  path  of  bliss ; legal  enactments  may 
foster  the  profession  of  virtue,  but  tffiey  are  fatal  to  its 
possession  ; the  good  ruler  will  seek  peace  not  war,  defence 
not  aggression,  and  wiU  prefer  the  humility  of  apparent 
inactivity  to  any  display  of  power,  however  imposing; 
indeed,  “ he  who  bears  the  calamities  of  hia  country  shall 
be  called  the  king  of  the  world.” 

LAO-TSZE  AND  CONFUCIUS  COMPARED.  Neither 
sage  gave  the  world  a religion,  or  sought  to  be  a prophet 
of  God.  Both  confined  their  attention  to  the  spheres  of 
politics  and  ethics  ; both  looked  back  to  the  reign  of  virtue 
in  early  days,  and  sought  to  restore  it  in  their  own  times ; 
both  believed  that  man  was  by  nature  inclined  to  goodness, 
and  could  be  by  example  stimulated  to  it.  But  the  elder 
philosopher  was  a recluse,  who  felt  that  social  and  moral 
evils  were  due  to  activity,  and  that  programmes  of  reform 
(especially  by  way  of  learning  and  knowledge)  were  only 
attempts  “ to  cast  out  Beelzebub  by  the  power  of  Be^e- 
bub  ” ; while  the  younger  philosopher  was  a courtier,  who 
was  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  appearance  for  the  reality, 
the  name  for  the  thing,  and  who  sought  a ceremonious 
observance  of  duty  and  convention  rather  than  a heartfelt 
devotion  to  virtue  and  goodness.  Nor  can  the  superiority 
of  Lao-tsze  be  better  marked  than  in  three  of  his  maxims — 
(1)  “ Judge  not  your  fellow-men,”  (2)  “ Be  content  to 
know  yourself,”  and  (3)  “Recompense  evil  with  good,”  to 
which  Confucius  deliberately  demurred. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  TAOISM.  The  te^hing  of  Con- 
fucius would  naturally  enlist  patriotism  in  its  support, 
but  Lao-tsze’s  doctrine  has  found  nationalism  its  foe  rather 
than  its  ally.  That  all  existence  issues  from  Tao,  and 
returns  to  it,  is  a tenet  capable  of  varied  application  ; and 
speedily  the  self-abnegation  so  nobly  inculcated  by  the 
“ aged  philosopher  ” dropped  out  of  the  Taoist  system. 

Early  in  the  6th  century  b.o.,  Lieh-tsze  used  the  dogma 
of  Tao  to  justify  licentiousness  of  conduct,  and  to  authorise 
the  practice  of  magic ; for  on  the  one  hand  with  ignoble 
men  Tao  can  give  rise  to  moral  indifference,  a sub- 
ordination of  right  and  wrong  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
immediate  moment  (such  as  later  Epicureanism  witnessed) ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  return  of  all  to  Tao 
can  instil  the  hop©  that  here  and  now  (the  limits  of  the 
Mongolian  mind)  man  can  become  superhuman  and  attain 
'unlimited  longevity,  if  not  absolute  immortality.  In  the 
4th  century  b.o.,  Chwang-tsze  expounded  something  more 
like  the  original  teaching  of  Lao-tsze.  He  maintained 
that  all  human  effort  is  merely  an  interference  with  nature, 
and  decried  all  activity  as  vanity.  The  fussiness  of  the 
legislator  in  the  State,  the  noisy  profession  of  benevolence 
and  propriety  in  the  individual,  were  equally  destructive 
I of  the  life  according  to  nature  that  man  was  destined  to 
1 lead.  But  popular  Taoism  soon  became  reduced  to  a fond 
following  of  astrology  and  alchemy,  a search  for  the  herb 
of  immortalitv  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  and  for  the  philoso- 
pher’s  stone,  in  order  to  escape  the  two  great  evils  of  death 
and  poverty.  The  Taoist  priests  easily  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  emperors  in  support  of  their  superstitions, 
their  most  notable  patrons  being  Che  Hwang-te,  who  had 
ordered  all  the  Chinese  classics  (except  the  Taoist)  to  be 
burnt  in  220  b.o.,  and  Wu  (c.  100  B.o.). 

In  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  as  Buddhism  was  spreading  in 
China,  a re-action  set  in,  and  the  philosophy  of  Lao-tsze  was 
reinstated  along  with  the  ethics  of  Confucius,  while  the 
emperor  Hwan  offered  sacrifices  to  Lao-tsze  in  his  temple 
at  K’u  (c.  160  A.D.).  In  the  6th  century  aj).,  Taoism  and 
Buddhism  were  formally  recognised  by  the  emperor. 
Taoist  temples  and  monasteries  sprang  up  everywhere 
to  rival  the  Buddhist  ones,  and  the  indigenous  system 
became  impregnated  with  ideas  from  the  foreign.  After 
being  alternately  patronised  and  persecuted  under  various 
dynasties,  Taoism  made  one  more  effort  at  reform.  In 
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the  16th  century,  its  ethical  side  was  restored  in  the  wide 
publication  of  the  Kan-ying-feen  (Book  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments),  and  the  Yin-chih-wan  (Book  of  Secret 
Blessings),  which  consist  of  moral  maxims  enforced  by 
sanctions  drawn  from  the  present  life. 

Meanwhile  Taoism  had  yielded  to  necessity  (even  as 
Chinese  Buddhism  had  to  do),  and  had  devised  a pantheon 
for  its  adherents.  Lao-tsze,  like  the  Buddha,  was  deified 
in  triple  form-  The  supreme  god  is  Yuh-hwang  8hang-te, 
whose  representative  on  earth  dwells  in  Kiang-se,  and  is  the 
hierarch  of  the  faith,  just  as  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet  heads 
the  Buddhist  Church.  But  the  most  popular  divinities  are 
undoubtedly  ;Ku;cfn-<e,  the  god  of  battles,  and  Wan  Clk'ang, 
the  god  of  literature  and  examinations.  This  is  the  Taoism 
that  prevails  so  widely  in  China  at  the  present  day,  and 
especially  among  the  lower  classes. 

SHINTOISM. 

ITS  CHARACTERISTICS.  When  Buddhism  was  intro- 
duced  into  Japan  from  Corea  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century  a.d.,  the  Chinese  name  Shinto  (the  way  of  the 
Spirits  or  Genii)  was  bestowed  on  the  original  Japanese 
religion.  Shintoism  contains  two  main  elements — nature- 
worship  and  ancestor-worship.  It  recognises  one  supreme, 
benevolent  God,  existent  from  all  eternity ; next  to  Him, 
and  as  His  manifestations,  it  worships  the  personified 
powers  of  nature ; and  it  has  a vague  belief  in  a future 
state  of  existence,  with  rewards  or  punishments  according 
to  the  life  that  has  been  lived  on  earth.  But  its  character- 
istic feature  is  its  ancestor-worship,  which  is  the  expression 
of  national  patriotism  and  filial  piety. 

From  the  left  eye  of  Izanagi,  the  creator  of  Japan,  was 
bom  the  sun-goddess  Ama-terasu,  to  whose  temple  at 
Ise  pilgrimages  are  still  made ; for  thousands  of  years 
demi-gods  and  heroes,  sprung  from  her  in  descending  scale 
of  divinity,  ruled  the  land,  till  the  first  human  emperor  of 
the  line,  Jimmu  Tenno,  appeared  in  660  B.o.  It  is  the 
Spirits  or  Kami  of  these  mythological  rulers  who  are  the 
special  objects  of  Shinto  veneration.  With  them  are 
associated  the  national  heroes  of  every  subsequent  age, 
as  well  as  the  Mikado,  whose  divine  descent  is  unquestioned, 
and  who  till  recently  lived  in  sacred  seclusion  from  his 
subjects.  Evidently  Shintoism  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
another  religion  to  co-exist  with  it ; and  as  a matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  Japanese  have  combined  Buddhism  with 
Shintoism,  the  same  temples  and  altars  having  been  used 
in  turn  by  the  priests  of  each  system. 


RECENT  RELIGIOUS  CHANGES.  Everyone  knows 
what  a rapid  development  Japan  has  undergone  in  the 
last  half-century,  but  few  reaUae  that  it  was  only  in  1853 
that  her  interdict  of  foreigners  was  grudgingly  and  partially 
removed.  Then  came  the  great  Evolution  of  1 868 ; the 
Shogun,  or  commander-in-chief,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Tycoon  or  Taikun  (great  sovereign),  had  for  eight 
centuries  ousted  the  Mikado  from  all  temporal  power ; 
against  his  tyranny  and  that  of  the  Daimioa  (feudal  lords) 
a successful  rebellion  was  made,  and  the  Mikado  was 
installed  as  sole,  but  constitutional,  ruler  of  his  country. 
Shintoism  was  then  recognised  as  the  established  religion 
of  the  land,  the  more  so  as  the  Shogun  and  Daimios  had 
always  been  zealous  Buddhists.  Temples  and  shrines  had 
now  to  be  clearly  differentiated  as  Shintoist  or  Buddhist, 
the  former  being  subsidised  from  the  imperial  revenues 
(this  subsidy  has  since  been  discontinued).  Most  of  the 
Japanese,  however,  continued  to  combine  the  two  systems, 
worshipping  in  two  temples  instead  of  as  before  in  one. 
Since  1892  Shintoism  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  claim 
to  be  a religion  at  all,  an  edict  having  then  been  issued  that 
its  observances  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as  patriotic  and 
political,  but  not  as  religious. 

SHINTOISM  TO-DAY.  The  Kojikl,  or  Records  of  An- 
tiquity, which  contain  Japanese  mythology  and  traditions, 
are  the  sacred  books,  but  the  Shinto  doctrine  and  rites 
mentioned  therein  are  of  the  simplest.  Shintoism  incul- 
cates love  of  country  and  obedience  to  the  Mikado,  but 
otherwise  it  leaves  will  and  conscience  untrained.  There 
is  no  preaching,  nor  any  public  worship.  Twice  a day  the 
priests  present  unbloody  offerings  on  the  altars,  and  recite 
invocations  of  praise ; the  private  worshipper  approaches 
the  sanctuary,  rings  a bell  to  summon  his  deity,  makes 
his  offering,  prostrates  himself,  claps  his  hands  to  signify 
that  the  interview  is  ended,  and  then  withdraws.  Oc- 
casionally he  makes  his  pilgrimage  to  Ise,  returning  with 
sacred  charms  which  he  places  in  his  miniature  temple 
at  home,  by  the  side  of  the  names  of  his  patron  Kami, 
and  the  tablets  of  his  ancestors. 

Thus  Shintoism  makes  its  appeal  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  upper  classes  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  lower  ; 
but  it  makes  no  provision  for  devotion  of  heart  and  soul, 
for  training  of  character,  or  for  producing  intellectual 
conviction ; and  the  ground  it  is  constantly  losing  as  a 
religion  seems  at  present  to  be  gained  by  neither  Christi- 
anity nor  Buddhism,  but  is  rapidly  being  occupied  by 
agnosticism. 


ADHERENTS. 

Religion. 

Estimated 

Number. 

Countries  in  which  prinoipallt  located. 

CimiSTIANITT 

410  millions 

1.  CJiurch  of  England  . . 

30  millions 

British  Empire  and  U.S.A. 

2.  Roman  Catholics . . . 

185  millions 

Italy  (30),  Prance  (30),  Belgium  (6),  Spain 
(18),  Portugal  (5),  British  Isles  (6), 
Germany  (16),  Austria  (26),  Russia  (9), 
U.S.A.  (7),  South  America  (SO). 

?.  Greek  Ohurcli  .... 

80  millions 

Russia  (60),  Austria,  Servia,  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Turkish  Empire,  Greece,  Abys- 
sinia. 

4.  Lutheranism  .... 

45  millions 

Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia  (Baltic  Province), 

U.S.A. 

6.  Various  Denominations 

70  millions 

Judaism 

12  millions 

Russia  (5),  and  Europe  generally. 

Muhammadanism  .... 

175  millions 

India  (60),  Turkish  Empire,  Arabia,  Persia, 
North  and  Central  Ahica. 

HINDUISM 

215  millions 

India, 

Buddhism  (bo  called)  . . . 

325  millions 

China  (270).  Japan  (26),  Further  India  (20), 
Nepaul,  Bhootan  and  Ceylon  (9). 

PARSEEISM 

^ million 

India  (chiefly  Bombay),  Persia. 

CONTOCIMISMI 

Shintoism  ; Buddhism. 

80  millions 

China. 

50  millions 

China. 

14  millions 

J npsLH# 

Primitive  Religions  . . . 

? 

The  native  races  In  Africa,  Polynesia,  New 

Zealand,  Australia  and  Amei-ica. 
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The  only  parta  of  the  world  known  to  Europeans  before 
the  discovery  of  America  were  all  situated  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  A large  part  even  of 
Russia,  or  Muscovy  as  it  was  then  called,  was  completely 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  our  countrymen 
were  acquainted  with  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  had  heard  vague  accounts  of  Tartary,  Mongolia,  India, 
and  Cathay,  or  China.  In  Africa,  Egypt  and  the  countries 
along  the  north  coast  were  well  known  ; but  except  Ethiopia 
or  Abyssinia,  and  a strip  of  country  on  the  west  coast 
reaching  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  all  the  rest  lay  in  dsirkness. 

EARL,  PORTUGUESE  EXPLORERS. 

The  Portuguese  have  the  glory  of  leading  the  way  in 
discovering  new  lands.  By  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
the  Portuguese  had  reached  Gape  Verd,  and  seen  men  with 
skins  as  black  as  ebony.  It  now  occurred  to  the  sagacious 
mind  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  tha,t  India  could  be 
reached  by  following  the  African  coast. 

BARTHOLOMEW  DIAZ.  In  1486  Prince  Henry  sent 
out  Diaz  on  a voyage  which  took  him  almost  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  River,  where  he  landed.  On  resuming  his 
voyage  a storm  arose  which  drove  him  past  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  he  anchored  in  Algoa  Bay.  His  men 
would  go  no  further,  and  he  had  the  vexation  of  seeing  the 
command  of  the  next  expedition  given  to  Da  Gama. 

VASCO  DA  GAMA.  The  greatest  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gators, Da  Gama,  set  out  in  July,  1497.  Despite  adverse 
weather  and  a mutinous  crew,  he  rounded  the  Gape  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Hugging  the  coast  as  far  as  Melinda,  he 
then  sailed  straight  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  landing  at 
Calicut  in  May,  1498.  He  was  subsequently  employed 
several  times  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  establish  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  India. 

EARLY  SPANISH  EXPLORERS. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS-  This  extraordinary  man, 
a native  of  Genoa,  had  gone  to  sea  at  fifteen,  and  for  thhty 
years  had  sailed  about  every  part  of  the  known  world. 
He  had  had  also  much  experience  in  drawing  maps  and 
charts,  and  had  convinced  hdmself  on  reflection  that  India 
could  be  reached  by  sailing  westward.  After  many  years 
of  effort,  he  at  length  found  patrons  in  Ferdinand  and  Isa 
bella  of  Spain,  who  gave  him  three  small  ships  in  which  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Setting  out  from  Palos  in  August,  1492,  he  sailed  to  the 
Canary  Isles,  and  then  started  on  his  voyage  to  the  unknown 
west.  The  trade-winds  carried  them  along  smoothly 
enough  for  thirty  days,  and  then  just  as  the  quest  began  to 
seem  hopeless,  land  was  sighted.  Columbus  thought  the 
islands  he  found  himself  among  were  near  India,  so  he  called 
them  the  Indies,  a name  they  retain  to  this  day,  with  the 
addition  of  “ West,”  to  distinguish  them  from  those  islands 
which  are  really  near  India.  It  was  not  till  his  third  voyage, 
in  1498,  that  he  discovered  the  mainland,  which  Cabot  had 
reached  before  him. 

AMERIGO  VESPUCCI.  In  1499,  and  succeeding  years, 
Vespucci,  a Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  explored 
a good  deal  of  the  South  American  coast,  and  after  him  the 
continent  was  named. 

FERDINAND  MAGELLAN  continued  the  work  of 
Amerigo,  and  was  directed  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain  to  find, 
if  possible,  a way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  which 
had  been  sighted  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1613  by 
Balboa.  Sailing  southwards  then  along  the  east  coast  of 
America,  he  made  his  way,  in  1519,  through  the  Strait  that 
now  bears  his  name.  Then  striking  boldly  westwards,  be 
held  on  till  he  came  to  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Magellan 
^imsclf  was  killed  soon  afterwards  in  a fight  on  one  of  the 


Philippine  Islands,  but  hia  crew  continued  the  voyage 
westward,  and  made  their  way  back  to  Cadiz  in  1521, 
their  ship  being  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

ENGLISH  NAVIGATORS  IN  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD. 

TiU  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Englishmen  took  little  part 
in  exploration.  It  is  true  that  in  Henry  VII.’s  reign, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing  under  the  English  flag,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador  in  1497,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  But  the  expedition 
was  not  followed  up. 

WILLpUGHBY  AND  CHANCELLOR.  In  1663  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  and  Hugh  Chancellor  set  out  to  explore 
northern  regions  and  find  out  ways  to  reach  new  and 
unknown  kingdoms.  The  result  of  this  voyage  was  to 
open  up  Enghsh  trade  with  Archangel,  and  to  encourage 
exploration  in  that  direction.  Willoughby  and  his  ship’s 
company  perished  of  starvation  and  cold  in  Lapland,  after 
discovering  Nova  Zembla,  but  Chancellor  reached  Arch- 
angel and  penetrated  to  Moscow.  For  several  years  after 
this,  attempts  were  made  to  get  through  the  Arctic  Ocean 
eastwards,  and  the  strait  leading  into  the  Kara  Sea  was 
discovered. 

FROBISHER.  In  1676  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  made 
a gallant  attempt  to  reach  India  by  the  north-west,  round 
the  north  of  America.  Harassed  by  storms,  and  deserted 
by  one  of  his  two  ships,  Frobisher  held  on,  and  reached  what 
is  now  called  Frobisher  Bay,  naming  the  land  round  it 
“ Meta  Incognita.” 

DAVIS.  John  Davis  took  up  the  work  in  1685.  He 
made  his  way  to  Greenland,  which  had  been  lost  to  Euro- 
peans for  about  200  years,  and  then,  crossing  the  strait 
now  known  by  his  name,  he  explored  some  of  the  opposite 
coast.  He  went  again  in  1686  and  1687,  reaching  in  the 
latter  year  nearly  to  the  73rd  degree  of  latitude. 

EARLY  FRENCH  EXPLORERS. 

CARTIER.  A French  navigator,  Jacques  Cartier,  was 
sent  out  by  Francis  I.,  1634,  with  two  ships,  to  explore  the 
mainland  of  America.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New- 
foundland, then  sailed  through  Belle  Isle  Strait,  and  landing 
near  Cape  Gasp6  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  France.  He  went  again  the  next  year  and  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  present  Montreal.  A third 
expedition  in  1541  had  little  results,  and  French  enterprise 
in  America  halted  for  some  time. 

DE  CHAMPLAIN.  In  1603-1608,  three  voyages  to 
America  were  made  by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  and  much 
of  the  Canadian  coast  was  surveyed.  Champlain  founded 
Quebec,  and  busied  himself  in  extending  French  influence 
to  the  west  and  south.  He  explored  the  beautiful  lake 
which  bears  his  name,  as  well  as  Lake  Ontario,  and  sailed 
round  the  coast  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  He  died  in 
Canada. 

EARLY  EXPLORERS  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

P BARENTZ.  In  1694  William  Barentz  sailed  in  a 100  ton 
ship  to  search  for  the  north-east  passage.  He  spent  the 
summer  in  exploring  the  western  side  of  Nova  Zembla. 
His  second  voyage  was  unproductive,  but  the  third,  in 
1696,  had  two  important  results ; he  discovered  Spitzbergen, 
and  spent  the  winter  at  Ice  Haven,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Nova  Zembla,  being  thus  the  first  European  to  brave  the 
winter  cold  of  the  Arctic  region.  He  died,  however,  on 
his  way  back.  The  Barentz  Sea,  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  commemorates  his  daring  and  enterprise. 

HUDSON.  One  of  the  most  daring  navigators  of  this 
time  was  Henry  Hudson.  Starting  in  1607  in  a small 
ship  carrying  ten  men  and  a boy  besides  himself,  he  made 
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his  way  northward  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  then 
skirted  the  ioe  pack  across  to  Spitsbergen,  getting  beyond 
the  80th  parallel  northward.  On  his  way  home  he  dis* 
covered  Jan  Mayen  Island.  A fourth  voyage,  in  1610, 
resulted  in  his  being  abandoned  in  Hudson  Bay  by  his 
mutinous  crew.  He  was  never  lafterwards  heard  of. 

BAFFIN.  In  1615  William  Baffin,  who  had  had  ex- 
perience in  the  Spitzbergen  whale-fishery,  made  a careful 
examination  of  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Strait,  and  in  the 
following  year  sailed  up  Davis  Strait,  went  beyond  Davis’s 
farthest  north,  and  entered  Baffin’s  Bay.  The  northern- 
most channel  leading  from  it  he  named  Smith  Sound,  after 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  promoted  the  expedition. 
Many  other  names  in  this  region  were  bestowed  by  Baffin. 

OTHER  EXPLORERS.  The  merchants  of  London  had 
flo  far  borne  the  major  part  of  the  expense  involved  in  these 
exploring  expeditions,  but  in  1670  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  was  formed,  and  many  interesting  and  important 
detaSs  were  brought  home  by  their  officers.  Thus  the 
courses  of  the  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  Rivers  were 
traced  to  the  Polar  ^as.  The  Dutch,  too,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  Spitzbergen  whale-fisheries,  found  time  to  aid 
the  great  work.  The  book  of  Frederick  Martens  on  Spitz- 
bergen is  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  that  land. 
Meanwhile  the  Russians,  on  their  side,  had  taken  up  the 
work,  and  in  the  course  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  they 
traced  out  the  whole  coast  of  Siberia,  Gape  Chelyuskin, 
the  Liakof  Islands,  Behring’s  Strait,  and  many  other  places 
bear  witness  by  their  names  to  Russian  enterprise.  The 
Liakof  Islands  became  the  seat  of  an  important  Russian 
whale-fishery,  as  well  as  the  source  of  much  ivory,  the 
fossilized  remains  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and 
buffalo  being  here  found  in  great  abundance. 

CAPTAIN  COOK*S  VOYAGES. 

Modern  scientific  exploration  may  well  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  Captain  Cook.  From  his  time  few  years 
have  passed  without  one  or  more  expeditions  being  at 
work  investigating  and  mapping  out  land  and  sea,  and  not- 
ing scientific  facts  with  a view  to  forwarding  the  progress 
of  knowledge  rather  than  individual,  or  even  national,  gain. 
The  regions  then  unknown  to  men,  either  wholly  or  in 
great  part,  were  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  North  and 
South  Polar  Regions.  We  propose  to  mention  the  chief 
explorers  of  these  parts,  after  relating  the  fruitful  labours 
of  Captain  Cook. 

CAPTAIN  COOK.  This  famous  explorer,  a native  of 
Yorkshire,  began  his  exploring  voyages  in  1768.  He  had 
previously  gained  much  credit  by  surveying  the  channel 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  so  accurately  that  Wolfe’s  expedition 
against  Quebec  sailed  up  without  a single  mishap.  Cook 
sailed  from  Deptford  in  August,  1768,  and  reached  Tahiti 
the  following  ApriL  He  made  this  island  for  some  time 
bis  headquarters.  On  leaving  it  he  circumnavigated  New 
Zealand  and  surveyed  its  coasts.  He  then  sailed  to 
Australia,  and  mapped  out  the  east  coast.  He  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  by  striking 
on  it.  The  damage  done  to  his  vessel  was  repaired  at 
a spot  where  now  stands  Cooktown.  The  captain  after- 
wards completed  the  survey  of  the  east  coast,  gave  the 
name  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  whole  country,  and  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  King  George.  Cook  then  passed 
round  Cape  York,  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
thus  proving  that  the  two  were  separate,  and  reached 
home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  June,  1771. 

Cook’s  second  voyage,  1772-1776,  was  undertaken  to 
determine  the  limits  of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  He 
skirted  the  edge  of  the  ice,  making  excursions  southwards 
when  opportunity  offered,  on  one  occasion  getting  to 
71°  10'  south  latitude.  During  this  voyage  Cook  explored 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  discovered  many  other  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  His  success  in  warding  off  scurvy  from 
his  men  in  this  voyage  deserves  mention. 

Cook’s  third  voyage  was  arranged  primarily  to  discover, 
if  possible,  a passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  by 
the  north  coast  of  America.  He  set  sail  in  July,  1776, 
discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  traced  the  north-western 


coast  of  America,  and  advanced  into  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
until  his  progress  was  blocked  by  impenetrable  ice.  Re- 
turning therefore  to  the  Pacific,  he  reached  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  he  was  slain  in  a sudden  dispute  that  aross 
with  the  islanders,  February,  1779. 

BRITISH  EXPLORERS  IN  AFRICA. 

BRUCE.  In  1768  James  Bruce,  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  English  Government,  and  had  already 
travelled  extensively  in  the  East,  made  his  way  up  the 
Nile  to  Syene,  near  the  modem  Assouan,  then  crossed  the 
desert  to  Kasseir,  and  got  to  Jeddah.  He  subsequently 
visited  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  whence  he  made 
his  way  to  the  sources  of  the  Abai,  or  Blue  River  (Bahr-el- 
Azrek),  then  considered  the  chief  branch  of  the  Nile,  to 
discover  whose  source  had  been  his  main  aim.  The 
narration  of  his  travels  on  his  return  to  England  caused 
much  scoffing  and  scepticism,  but  wc  now  know  that  his 
accuracy  and  truthfulness  are  unimpeachable. 

MUNGO  PARK.  This  great  traveller  undertook  two 
expeditions  to  Africa,  the  first  at  the  instance  of  the 
African  Association  of  London.  His  object  was  the 
exploration  of  the  Niger.  In  1795  he  sailed  up  the  Gambia 
to  Pisania,  where  he  spent  some  months  learning  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  language,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  tribes  he 
would  have  to  encounter.  Then,  setting  out  eastwards, 
he  struck  the  River  Niger  at  Sego,  and  m6ide  his  way 
down  it  to  Silla.  Here,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  turn 
back,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  Gambia, 
from  which  he  had  set  out  nineteen  months  before.  In 
1806  Park  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  British  Government 
to  resume  his  task.  He  set  out  from  Pisania  in  April, 
with  forty-five  companions,  of  whom  seven  only  survived 
to  reach  the  Niger  in  August,  the  fevers  and  other  diseases 
incident  to  the  wet  season  having  carried  off  the  rest. 
At  Sansanding,  Park  remained  for  two  months,  trading 
with  the  natives.  Meanwhile  ho  constructed  a large, 
flat-bottomed  boat  in  which  to  sail  down  the  river,  hoping 
to  follow  its  course  and  to  find  out  where  it  entered  the 
sea.  But  he  perished  in  the  attempt.  It  was  afterwards 
learnt  that  he  and  four  of  his  companions  reached  Boussa, 
and  were  intercepted  in  the  rapids  there  by  the  natives, 
and  drowned  in  the  struggle  that  ensued. 

RICHARD  LANDER.  The  publication  of  Park’s 
journals,  which  he  had  sent  home  from  Sansanding  before 
setting  out,  led  many  to  take  part  in  exploring  that  part 
of  Africa.  Richard  Lander,  the  servant  of  Captain 
Clapperton,  who  had  done  much  to  make  known  the 
country  between  Lake  Chad  and  the  Niger,  is  generally 
held  to  have  settled  all  doubts  about  the  Niger’s  course. 
Accompanied  by  his  brother  John,  he  went  out  in  1830, 
commissioned  by  the  British  Government,  landed  at 
Badagry,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  proceeded  by  land  to 
Boussa.  From  that  town  they  made  their  way,  after 
many  difficulties,  to  the  sea  by  the  channel  called  the 
Brass  River,  and  thus  settled  the  river’s  course.  Lander 
took  part  in  many  journeys  after  this,  and  died  at  last 
of  wounds  received  in  conflict  with  the  natives,  1834. 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  This  great  missionary  and 
explorer  was  fired  to  take  part  in  forwarding  Christianity 
and  civilization  in  Africa  by  Robert  Moffat’s  account  of 
his  work  in  Bechuanaland.  After  working  for  some  years 
as  a missionary,  he  set  out  on  the  exploring  journey  that 
ended  in  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  1849.  In  1861  he 
set  out  again,  following  his  old  track,  but  passed  Ngami, 
and  travelled  on  to  Linyanti  on  the  Chobe  River  whence 
he  made  his  way  down  to  the  Zambesi. 

Livingstone  now  determined  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  exploration,  and  after  sending  his  wife  and  children  to 
England,  he  set  out,  in  1863,  to  Linyanti,  From  Linyanti 
he  started  on  a voyage  up  the  Zambesi  to  Lake  Dilolo, 
and  thence  north-west  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  capital 
of  Angola.  After  some  rest  he  returned  to  Linyanti, 
and  now  sailed  down  the  Zambesi  to  its  mouth,  discovering 
the  famous  Victoria  Falls  on  his  way,  and  reached  Quili- 
mane  in  May,  1856,  being  thus  the  first  white  man  to 
cross  the  continent. 
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Sis  next  Jonmey  commenced  from  Quilimane  in  March, 
1858.  He  went  up  the  Shir6  river  to  Lake  Nyassa,  visited 
Lake  Shirwa,  and  explored  the  river  Rovuma  for  some 
distance.  In  1866  he  sailed  np  the  river  Rovuma  to  Lake 
Nyassa,  rounded  its  southern  shores,  and  then  struck  out 
a course  north  west  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  he  reached 
after  much  privation  and  illness,  April  Ist,  1867. 

In  July,  1868,  we  find  him  at  Lake  Bangweolo.  Having 
explored  the  lake  carefully,  he  made  for  Ujiji,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Tanganyika,  to  which  place  he  had  ordered 
supplies  and  medicines  to  be  sent.  Here  Livingstone 
arrived  in  March,  1869,  and  made  a long  stay  to  recruit 
after  his  fatigues  and  sufferings.  From  July,  1869,  to 
October,  1871,  he  travelled  about  the  region  westward  of 
Tanganyika,  tracing  the  course  of  the  Lualaba,  to  find 
out  whether  it  joined  the  Nile  or  not.  It  was  on  his  return 
to  Ujiji  that  the  dramatic  meeting  with  Henry  M.  Stanley 
took  place. 

Stanley  had  been  sent  out  by  the  New  York  Herald  ” 
to  find  Livingstone,  aUve  or  dead.  His  cheerful  company, 
and  the  large  stock  of  comforts  he  had  brought,  made 
a new  man  of  Livingstone,  and  he  resolved  to  start  again 
and  find  out,  if  possible,  where  the  Lualaba  went.  Stanley 
left  in  March,  1872,  promising  to  send  up  carriers,  and  in 
August,  when  these  arrived,  Livingstone  set  out  on  his 
last  journey. 

For  months  he  explored  the  swampy  district  between 
Lakes  Bangweolo,  Moero,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyassa.  At 
last,  carri^  in  a Utter,  the  famous  explorer  reached 
Chitambo’s  village,  south  of  Tanganyika,  April  30th,  1873, 
and  died  next  morning.  His  body  was  brought  to  England 
and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

SIB  RICHARD  FRANCIS  BURTON.  Together  with 
Speke,  Sir  R.  Burton  has  the  honour  of  having  discovered 
Lake  Tanganyika,  in  1868.  But  Burton’s  title  to  fame 
lies  in  the  journeys  he  made  in  known  regions,  and 
the  accurate,  as  well  as  entertaining  descriptions  ho  gives 
of  them,  rather  than  in  the  actual  discovery  of  unknown 
places.  He  travelled  in  India,  Arabia,  the  land  of  Midian, 
West  Africa,  and  SomaUland,  and  his  works  on  these  lands 
are  authorities. 

JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE.  Speke,  the  discoverer  of 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  accompanied  Sir  Richard  (then 
Lieutenant)  Burton  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition  into 
Somaliland  in  1864.  In  1866  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  arranged  for  Burton  and  Speke  to  lead  an  exploring 
expedition  into  central  Africa  from  the  East  Coast.  They 
made  Zanzibar  their  headquarters,  from  whence  they  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  making  their  way  westward  to 
Tanganyika,  which  they  reached  in  January,  1858.  Burton 
being  iU,  Speke  crossed  the  lake  alone,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  sail  round  it.  Hearing  of  another  and  larger  lake  to 
the  north,  Speke  set  off  to  visit  it,  leaving  Burton  at  Kaz6 
to  recruit.  He  reached  its  most  southern  point  on 
July  30th,  and  on  August  3rd  had  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  a full  view  of  its  broad  expanse.  He  named  the 
lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  but  left  to  rejoin  Bui’ton  without 
exploring  it  much. 

Speke  felt  convinced  that  the  latter  lake  would  prove 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  immediately  after  his 
return  to  England  an  expedition  was  arranged  for  him  to 
test  his  belief.  Setting  out  again  in  April,  1860,  by  way 
of  Zanzibar,  Speke,  accompanied  by  Captain  Grant,  made 
his  way  again  to  Kaze,  a convenient  station  south  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  east  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  From 
Kaze  they  proceeded  by  the  west  of  the  Nyanza  to  Karague, 
and  thence  to  Uganda,  which  they  reached  in  February, 

1862.  Marching  through  Uganda,  they  struck  the  Nile 
near  Urondogani,  some  way  below  the  Nyanza,  and  from 
this  point  Speke  marched  up  the  river  to  the  lake.  Then 
coming  down  again,  he  followed  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  Karuma  Falls.  From  this  point,  leaving  the  river, 
he  struck  north  by  land  until  he  met  the  river  again  above 
Dufile.  Thus  he  missed  the  sight  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza, 
although  he  knew  of  its  existence  from  native  reports.  Speke 
then  proceeded  to  Gondokoro,  and  thence  by  Khartoum 
and  Alexandria  home,  having  solved  the  Nile  problem. 


SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER.  While  Speke  was  deseeud'eg 
the  Nile,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  ascending  it  with  a view 
to  exploration.  They  met  at  Gondokoro,  February  loth, 

1863,  and  Speke  related  what  he  had  done,  advising  Baker 
to  investigate  the  great  lake  he  had  heard  of.  Baker, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
forward,  but  reached  the  Karuma  Falls  on  January  23rd, 

1864.  From  thence  he  made  his  way  south-westward 
through  Unyoro,  and  reached  the  lake,  which  he  named 
Albert  Nyanza,  at  Mbakovia.  From  this  point  he  pro- 
ceeded in  boats  to  Magungo,  where  the  Nile  flows  into  it 
from  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  after  exploring  the  part,  from 
Magungo  to  Karuma,  which  Speke  had  not  touched,  he 
turned  his  face  homewards  in  November,  1864.  In  1869 
Baker  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  did  much  to  clear  up  doubtful 
points  in  the  Nile  geography. 

GRANT.  Speke’s  companion  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
expedition  was  James  Augustus  Grant.  By  the  loyal  and 
unselfish  support  he  gave  his  chief,  and  the  importance  of 
his  scientific  notes  during  the  expedition,  he  deserves  em- 
phatic mention  as  an  African  explorer,  though  he  never 
held  independent  command. 

SIR  HENRY  M.  STANLEY.  The  first  journey  Staffiey 
made  in  Africa  was  as  correspondent  of  the  “ New  York 
Herald  ” with  Lord  Napier’s  expedition  into  Abyssinia. 
His  journey  to  Ujiji  and  meeting  with  Livingstone  in  1871, 
no  doubt  aroused  a longing  to  examine  the  stiU  vast  un- 
known territory  in  Africa. 

Leaving  Bagamoyo,  on  the  east  coast,  in  November, 
1874,  he  crossed  the  Ugogo  country  to  the  southern  shore 
of  Victoria  Nyanza.  Having  circumnavigated  the  lake, 
and  fixed  its  main  outlines,  he  proceeded  to  Uganda,  where 
he  made  a great  friend  of  King  Mtesa.  From  Uganda  he 
v/ent  to  Tanganyika,  and  thence  to  Nyangwe,  on  the  Lua- 
laba, where  he  arrived  in  October,  1876.  Was  this  another 
affluent  of  the  Nile,  or  did  it  bend  round  and  form  the 
Congo,  the  mystery  of  the  West  Coast  ? He  resolved  to 
follow  its  course  as  the  only  reliable  means  of  answering 
the  question,  a task  which  took  him  till  August,  1877, 
and  turned  his  hair  from  black  to  white.  But  the  Congo 
mystery  was  solved.  Lualaba,  Luapula,  and  Congo  were 
ail  one.  The  Chambezi,  rising  near  Tanganyika  and 
Nyassa,  flows  into  Lake  Bangweolo ; the  Luapula  flows 
into  Lake  Moero  ; and  from  Moero  the  Lualaba,  afterwards 
called  the  Congo,  flows  with  a semi-circular  sweep  into  the  sea 
on  the  west  coast.  The  foundation  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
by  the  Belgian  Kingwas  the  immediate  result  of  this  journey. 

In  1887  Stanley  set  out  on  his  famous  journey  to  relieve 
Emin  Pasha.  He  ascended  the  Congo  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Aruwimi,  then  sailed  up  the  latter  river  as  far  as 
Yambuya.  From  Yambuya  the  route  lay  through  an 
almost  impenetrable  forest,  tenanted  by  malicious  and 
implacable  tribes.  But  he  went  on,  and  in  April,  1888, 
met  Emin  on  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  One  result 
of  this  journey  was  the  clearing  up  of  the  geography  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Congo  Basin,  and  the  discover^  of 
Mount  Ruwenzori.  After  meeting  Emin,  Stanley  pushed 
on  to  Bagamoyo,  which  he  reached  in  December,  1889,  thus 
crossing  the  continent  from  west  to  east. 

EMIN  PASHA.  Edward  Schnitzer,  a German  Jew  by 
birth,  took  the  name  of  Emin,  the  better  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Turks,  whose  service  he  had  entered  as 
medical  officer.  He  entered  the  Egyptian  service  in  1876, 
and  in  1878  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Egyptian 
Equatorial  Province,  where  he  remained  till  the  coining 
of  Stanley  in  1889.  He  did  inestimable  services  to  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  knowledge ; for  he  accurately 
surveyed  vast  tracts  of  Central  Africa,  and  made  besides 
constant  meteorological  observations,  in  addition  to 
securing  specimens  of  new  plants,  birds,  animals,  and 
insects.  He  also  made  numerous  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture, and  mastered  the  chief  local  African  dialects,  so  that 
the  light  he  shed  upon  Central  Africa  is  in  its  way  as 
important  as  that  produced  by  any  other  explorer. 

CAMERON.  Livingstone,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
the  first  to  cross  Africa  from  west  to  east,  but  the  honour 
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of  being  the  first  to  cross  Africa  from  east  to  west  belongs 
to  Vernon  Lovett  Oameron,  who  was  chosen  in  1872  to 
take  aid  to  Livingstone  after  Stanley  left  him  at  Ujiji. 
Having  made  due  preparations  at  Zanzibar,  Cameron  and 
his  companions  proceeded  by  Bagamoyo  to  Unanyembe, 
in  August,  1873,  and  there  heard  of  Livingstone’s  death. 
Having  made  arrangements  for  the  body  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  coast,  Cameron  set  out  for  Lake  Tanganyika,  which 
he  surveyed.  Thence  he  went  to  Nyangwe,  on  the  Lualaba, 
intending  to  sail  down  that  stream  in  the  hope  of  proving 
its  identity  with  the  Congo.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
anticipated  Stanley’s  great  discovery  made  four  years 
later.  But  the  natives’  opposition  proved  too  strong, 
and  he  was  forced  to  strike  south-west,  reaching  Bihe, 
240  miles  from  the  sea,  in  October,  1876.  The  last  stage 
of  his  journey  proved  by  far  the  most  arduous,  and  ho 
barely  reached  Katumbela  ahve  on  November  28th.  He 
was  ^terwards  engaged  in  surveying  expeditions  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Persia,  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

FOREIGN  EXPLORERS  IN  AFRICA. 

Among  eminent  foreign  travellers  who  have  assisted 
in  making  Africa  known,  besides  Emin  Pasha,  should 
be  mentioned: — 

BARTH.  One  of  the  greatest  of  German  travellers, 
Heinrich  Barth,  began  his  explorations  in  1845  from 
Tangier,  visiting  and  traversing  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca. 
In  1860  he  started  from  Tripoli  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  Government  to  explore  Central  Africa.  His 
companions.  Dr.  Overweg  and  Mr.  Richardson,  died  of 
fatigue  and  privation,  but  Barth  continued  his  work  until 
1866,  when  he  returned  with  a rich  store  of  knowledge  of 
Central  Africa,  comprising  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sahara, 
its  chief  oases  and  routes. 

DU  CHAILLU.  An  American  of  French  descent,  Paul 
du  Chaillu,  spent  four  years,  1865-69,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ogoway  river,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
just  south  of  the  Equator.  He  made  great  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  ethnology  and  zoology  of  the  district ; 
indeed  many  of  his  statements  were  at  first  utterly  dis- 
credited, especially  those  about  the  gorilla  tribe. 

ROHLFS.  Friedrich  Gerhard  Rohifs,  a German  explorer, 
began  his  ;vork  in  Africa  in  1861.  He  travelled  over  the 
Western  So:  Ian,  and  made  his  way  to  Tafilet  in  Morocco, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  Rene  Caillio 
having  been  the  only  European  that  preceded  him  there. 
Leaving  Tafilet  he  was  robbed  and  left  for  dead,  but 
recovered  through  the  good-natured  attention  of  two 
marabouts.  He  then  went  to  Tuat,  some  distance  to  the 
south-east,  which  he  was  the  first  European  to  visit.  In 
1866  he  proceeded  to  Tripoli  with  the  intention  of  exploring 
the  Ahaggar,  or  Hogar,  a mountainous  region  south  of 
Algeria,  but  was  prevented  by  tribal  wars.  He  therefore 
turned  his  face  to  Bomu,  exploring  the  oases  on  his  line 
of  route.  He  then  directed  Ms  march  to  the  Benue,  and 
sailed  down  that  river  to  Lokoja.  Making  bis  way  to 
Lagos,  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  1867,  bringing  with  him 
much  valuable  information.  He  took  part  in  several 
subsequent  expeditions. 

SCHWEINFURTH.  This  German  traveller  spent  three 
years,  1869-71,  in  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal.  Starting  from  Khartoum,  he  traversed  the  country 
of  the  Dinka,  Bongo,  and  Niam-Niam.  He  also  discovered 
the  WeUe  river,  a tributary  of  the  Congo.  Having  settled 
in  Cairo,  he  afterwards  took  part  in  expeditions  to  explore 
the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts. 

DE  BRAZZA.  A Frenchman  of  Italian  extraction, 
Pierre  Paul  de  Brazza,  was  sent  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1876  to  explore  the  upper  part  of  the  Ogoway 
river.  He  was  absent  three  years,  but  in  this  time  he 
thoroughly  explored  not  only  the  upper  Ogoway,  but  also 
some  of  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Niger,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  foundation  of  the  important  colony  of  French 
Congo. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORERS. 

The  first  explorere  in  Australia  naturally  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  coast.  Then,  as  the  coast  districts  got 


settled  and  crowded,  efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  interior 
an  effort  rendered  difficult,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous, 
by  the  perennial  ecaicity  of  water  in  some  parts  and  long- 
continued  droughts  in  others. 

BASS  AND  FLINDERS.  In  1798  George  Bass,  a surgeon, 
examined  the  coast  from  Botany  Bay  to  Western  Port, 
a distance  of  600  miles,  sailing  through  the  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  and  thus  proving  that  Tasmania  was  detached 
from  Australia.  He  afterwards  sailed  round  the  island 
and  surveyed  a considerable  part  of  the  coast.  Bass  was 
accompanied  in  his  explorations  by  Matthew  Flinders, 
who  subsequently  was  appointed  captain  of  many  expedi- 
tions fitted  out  to  survey  the  Austrahan  coasts.  Between 
1801  and  1803  Fhnders  mapped  out  nearly  the  whole  coast 
of  Australia  except  the  west  and  north-west. 

OXLEY.  In  1817,  accompanied  by  AUan  Cunningham 
and  others.  Lieutenant  Oxley  crossed  the  Blue  Mountains, 
followed  the  Lachlan  river  downward  for  300  miles  to  the 
point  where  still  a little  settlement  bears  his  name.  Here 
it  seemed  to  end  in  a limitless  marsh.  Returning,  he 
struck  north-east  and  reached  the  Macquarie  at 
Wellington,  and  followed  this  river  up  to  Bathurst.  In 
a second  journey  he  traced  the  course  of  the  Macquarie 
till  it  also  led  into  marsh,  near  Mount  Harris.  Thus  arose 
the  idea  of  a vast  inland  sea  in  Australia.  Oxley  now 
turned  eastwards,  crossed  the  Arbuthnot  Range,  the 
Liverpool  Plains,  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  struck  the 
sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  A sea  expedition  under  Oxley  in 
1823  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Brisbane  River,  and  the 
foundation  of  Brisbane  itself. 

HAMILTON  HUME.  In  1824  Hamilton  Hume,  a native 
of  Paramatta,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hovell,  started  from 
Lake  George,  near  Sydney,  to  try  and  reach  the  south  coast. 
They  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  Muirumbidgee, 
but  after  crossing  it  they  had  to  abandon  their  carts  and 
pack  the  loads  on  their  oxen.  They  followed  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  only  a short  way,  then  struck  south-west,  sighted 
the  snow-clad  Australian  Alps,  crossed  the  Murray,  Ovens, 
and  Goulburn,  reaching  at  last  the  sea  near  where  Geelong 
now  stands,  on  Port  Phihp.  The  importance  of  this 
journey  lies  in  the  fact  that  a vast  district  of  great  fertility 
was  laid  open  to  colonization. 

STURT  AND  HUME.  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  in  18-J8, 
was  sent  out  with  Hamilton  Hume  to  follow  the  Macquarie 
river,  and  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  reedy  marsh  in  which 
Oxley  had  lost  it.  The  drought  of  the  previous  two  years 
had  wiped  out  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  and  the  party 
had  difficulty  in  getting  enough  to  drink.  To  advance 
northward  proved  impossible,  so  Sturt  turned  west,  and 
after  some  hard  work,  struck  a fine  stream  flowing  south- 
west, which  he  named  the  Darling,  after  Sir  Ralph  Darling, 
who  had  sent  him  out.  An  attempt  to  explore  the  country 
to  the  north-west  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  party 
retreated. 

CAPTAIN  STURT.  In  1829  Sturt  started  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  taking  with  him  a boat  in 
sections.  He  found  that  the  river  led,  a,s  did  the  Lachlan 
and  Macquarie,  into  a region  of  swamp  and  weeds.  But 
the  channel  had  enough  water  to  float  his  boat,  and  he 
held  on  until  he  reached  the  Murray,  and  thus  solved  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  Australian  topography.  Down 
the  Murray  they  continued,  until  a broad  river  flowed  into 
it  from  the  north.  Sturt  felt  sure  that  this  must  be  the 
Darling.  His  next  object  was  to  discover  the  Murray’s 
outlet  on  the  southern  coast.  Near  the  sea  he  found  that 
it  widened  into  a shallow  lagoon,  which  he  named  Lake 
Alexandrina,  and  that  its  course  thence  to  the  sea  was  by 
shallow  channels  of  shifting  sand  difficult  to  navigate. 

In  1843  Sturt  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  continent 
northwards.  Starting  from  the  Lachlan  river  above  its 
junction  with  the  Murray,  he  made  his  way  to  the  “ Stony 
Desert,”  near  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  heat  was 
intense,  and  the  drought  severe,  and  the  sufferings  he 
underwent  resulted  in  blindness,  but  by  making  known 
Eyre’s  Greek  and  Cooper’s  Greek,  Sturt  opened  the  way 
to  a knowledge  oi  the  inland  water  system  centred  in 
Lake  Eyre. 
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MAJOR  MITCHELL.  In  1831  Major  Mitchell,  after- 
Wards  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  commenced  by  clearing  up 
the  geography  of  the  Darling’s  upper  tributaries.  In 
1833  he  travelled  down  the  Bogan  river  to  the  Darling 
river,  and  then  for  300  miles  down  tho  latter  until 
he  was  sure  it  was  the  one  that  Sturt  had  seen  join  the 
Murray.  In  1836  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Lachlan 
from  Bathurst.  Arrived  at  Oxley’s  farthest  point,  he 
found  that  the  marshes  which  had  turned  the  latter  back 
had  dried  up  into  grassy  plains,  and  these  furthered  his 
advance  to  the  Lachlan’s  junction  with  the  Murrumbidgee. 
Proceeding  down  the  latter  to  the  Murray,  he  ascended 
it  to  survey  the  unknown  country  on  its  left  bank.  Swan 
HiU,  the  rivers  Loddon,  Avoca,  Wimmera,  and  Glenelg 
were  surveyed ; then  the  party  made  its  way  down  the 
latter  to  tho  coast,  between  Gape  Northumberland  and 
Portland  Bay,  having  thus  opened  up  the  finest  country 
in  Australia. 

Mitchell’s  last  expedition  set  out  in  1845.  His  object 
was  to  open  up  the  country  between  Moreton  Bay  and  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  As  a matter  of  fact  he 
was  preceded  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Leichardt,  who  had  started 
in  1844,  but  had  not  returned  when  Mitchell  set  out. 
Between  the  two,  however,  the  geography  of  North  Queens- 
land was  made  clear.  Leichardt  kept  near  the  coast  in 
a northward  direction  till  he  came  to  the  river  Burdekin, 
when  he  turned  westward  and  struck  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf,  round  which  he  travelled,  making  many  valuable 
discoveries  by  the  way,  to  Amheim  Land.  Mitchell  kept 
more  to  the  north-west,  and  got  as  far  as  the  Barcoo,  or 
Victoria  river,  which  belongs  to  the  Eyre  system  of  drain- 
age. But  Mitchell,  thinking  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf, 
concluded  he  had  accomplished  his  object,  and  returned 
southwards,  exploring  the  Maranoa  river  on  his  way. 

EDWARD  JOHN  EYRE.  This  daring  adventurer, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Jamaica,  began  his  exploring 
experiences  by  driving  cattle  in  1838  from  Port  Philip 
to  Adelaide.  In  this  journey  he  discovered  Lake  Hind- 
marsh,  which  receives  the  river  Wimmera,  but  has  no  outlet. 
In  1839,  after  a journey  up  the  east  side  of  Spencer  Gulf, 
in  which  he  reached  Mount  Arden  and  discovered  Lake 
Torrens,  he  turned  westward  from  Port  Lincoln,  and  got 
to  Streaky  Bay,  300  miles  away,  without  seeing  a pond 
or  a river.  He  continued  westward  tiU  he  passed  the  head 
of  the  Great  Bight,  and  then,  finding  neither  water  nor 
grass,  returned.  In  1840  Eyre  went  north  again,  explored 
the  east  side  of  Lake  Torrens,  and  the  Flinders  Range. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Port  Lincoln,  resolved  to  make 
his  way  westward  round  the  Bight  or  perish.  He  accom- 
plished it  after  a terrible  journey,  but  the  practical  results 
were  nil. 

JOHN  McDOWALL  STUART.  In  Stui-t’s  last  ex- 
pedition of  1843  he  was  accompanied  by  J.  McDowall 
Stuart  as  draughtsman,  who  began  in  1868  to  turn  the 
experience  he  had  thus  gained  to  his  own  account.  His 
first  journey  wss  in  the  district  lying  between  Lake  Torrens 
and  Streaky  Bay,  and  he  surveyed  a part  of  Lake  Gairdner. 
His  second  and  third  journeys  were  rather  reconnoitring 
expeditions  with  a view  to  his  great  aim  of  crossing  the 
continent  from  south  to  north.  In  actually  doing  this, 
he  was  anticipated  by  Burke  and  Wills  in  1861,  who, 
however,  lost  their  lives  in  the  return  journey,  as  well  as 
by  others.  But  the  honour  of  finding  a practicable  route 
belongs  to  Stuart,  and  the  overland  telegraph,  which 
follows  his  route,  is  a proof  of  this.  In  1860  he  advanced 
past  Lake  Eyre,  and  made  known  the  Finke  river,  the 
Albert  river,  McDowall  Range,  Central  Mount  Stuart,  and 
Ashburton  Range.  His  journey  of  1861  took  him  but 
little  farther,  but  in  1862  he  managed  to  strike  the  Chambers 
river,  a tributary  of  the  Roper,  up  which  he  advanced  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Adelaide,  then  down  the  latter  to 
the  sea  opposite  Melville  Island. 

JOHN  McEINLAY.  The  non-return  of  the  Burke  and 
Wills  expedition  of  1860-61  caused  several  expeditions 
in  searoh  of  them.  Of  these,  that  of  John  Meltinlay  in 
1861-2,  was  most  fruitful  in  results.  He  went  by  way  of 
pake  Torrena  and  Cooper’s  Greek,  kept  on  tho  high  ground 


to  the  west  of  the  Diamantina  tfli  he  reached  the  ridge 
now  bearing  his  name.  From  this  point  he  made  for  the 
Leichard  River,  and  hoped  to  make  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria. But  marsh  and  bog  stopped  his  progress,  and  he 
turned  eastwards,  crossed  the  Leichard  Range,  and  made 
his  way  down  the  Burdekin,  having  proved  that  the 
westward  portion  of  Queensland  was  a habitable  country. 

ARCTIC  EXPLORERS. 

Captain  Cook  had  made  an  attempt  to  pass  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
but  the  idea  was  not  pursued  for  some  time. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE.  Although  not  strictly 
an  Arctic  explorer,  Sir  A.  Mackenzie  well  deserves  a place 
among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  geographical 
investigation  and  discovery.  An  ofScer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Ghippewayan,  on  Lake 
Athabasca,  he  oSered  to  make  his  way  from  thence  to  the 
frozen  northern  ocean,  which  he  did  in  1789,  by  way  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  A still 
more  notable  achievement  was  his  journey  across  tho 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  he  reached 
near  Cape  Menzies.  He  was  thus  the  first  white  man  to 
cross  the  continent  in  these  latitudes,  and  the  journey  took 
him  nearly  a year,  July,  1792,  to  June,  1793. 

CAPTAIN  SCORESBY.  The  work  of  Wilham  Scoresby 
deserves  especial  mention,  as  his  investigations  and 
observations  were  all  additional  to  his  nautical  work. 
The  son  of  an  expert  whaler,  he  early  attended  his  father 
on  his  voyages,  keeping  a most  exact  account  of  their 
observations.  In  1806  their  ship,  the  EesoltUion, 
reached  81°  30'  North.  For  years  after  this  Scoresby 
continued  his  voyages,  and  his  “Account  of  the  Arctic 
Regions,”  in  which  he  records  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions, is  still  a standard  work  on  the  subject. 

ROSS  AND  PARRY.  The  impulse  given  by  Scoresby  to 
Polar  exploration  found  an  ardent  backer  in  Sir  John 
Barrow.  In  1818  he  caused  an  expedition  to  be  prepared 
to  make  explorations  by  way  of  Baffin’s  Bay.  Captain 
John  Ross  and  Lieutenant  William  Parry  took  the  command, 
and  some  valuable  discoveries  were  made. 

The  next  year  Parry  was  sent  out  in  command  of  the 
Heda,  to  make  his  way,  if  possible,  through  Lancaster 
Sound.  This  he  did,  naming  its  continuation  westward 
Barrow  Strait,  in  honour  of  his  patron.  Leaving  Welling- 
ton Channel  on  his  right,  he  entered  Melville  Sound,  and 
wintered  on  Melville  Island.  The  precautions  he  had 
taken  for  the  health  of  the  ship’s  company  had  excellent 
results,  and  his  return  to  England  in  1820  excited  great 
interest  and  admiration.  Next  year  Parry  again  went  out 
to  pursue  his  investigations  in  these  regions.  He  roimded 
Baffinland,  came  down  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  discovered 
a narrow  strait  leading  into  Hudson  Bay,  which  he  called 
“ Fury  and  Hecla  ” Strait,  after  the  two  vessels  under  his 
command. 

In  1827  Parry  made  a determined  attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  starting  from  the  northernmost  point  of 
Spitzbergen.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  that  by  utilising 
boats  that  could  be  fitted  on  sledges,  he  would  be  able  to 
travel  on  either  water  or  ice,  and  thus  go  always  forward. 
He  had,  however,  left  out  of  his  calculations  tho  drift  of 
the  ice,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  after  reaching  latitude 
82°  46'. 

JOHN  AND  JAMES  ROSS.  John  Ross’s  expedition  of 
1818,  though  attended  with  valuable  results,  had  rather 
served  to  enhance  Parry’s  credit  than  his  own.  But  in 
1829  he  was  again,  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Felix 
Booth,  enabled  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  go  northwards. 
His  nephew,  James  Boss,  who  had  served  under  Parry  in 
the  expeditions  named  above,  accompanied  him.  They 
made  their  way  down  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  wintered 
on  the  tongue  of  land  named  “ Boothia,”  after  their  patron, 
which  they  thoroughly  explored.  Here  they  spent  three 
winters,  making  long  sledge  journeys  in  the  intervening 
summers,  in  one  of  which  James  Ross  found  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole  (97°  W.  Long. ; 70]f  N.  Lat.).  In  May,  1832, 
they  abandoned  their  ship  and  began  their  homeward 
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Joamey.  After  enduring  great  hardships,  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  come  across  a whaler  in  Lancaster  Strait, 
which  enabled  them  to  arrive  in  England,  October,  1833, 
after  more  than  four  years’  absence.  A knighthood 
rewarded  John  Ross  for  his  successes  and  endeavours. 

For  some  years  after  this  great  expedition,  the  chief 
work  in  Arctic  Exploration  was  left  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
officers,  who  finished  the  work  so  well  begun  by  John 
Franklin  and  others,  of  tracing  out  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  established  the  fact  that  Boothia  was  a penin- 
sula. 

RUSSIAN  EXPLORERS.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  the  Russians  were  as  busily  engaged  in 
marking  out  the  north  coast  of  Asia  as  we  were  in  North 
America,  and  by  1843,  through  the  agency  of  Anjou, 
Wrangel,  and  Middendorf,  the  work  had  been  done.  It 
was  now,  therefore,  known  that,  except  from  ice,  no  barrier 
existed  to  the  passage  of  a ship  from  Europe  to  India,  either 
by  a North-West  or  a North-East  Passage,  and  once  more 
men’s  minds  reverted  to  the  idea  of  making  the  passage. 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  In  1846,  therefore,  an  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  with  the  object  of  making  the 
North-West  Passage.  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  1819-22  and  in  1826-27,  by 
tracing  out  the  northern  coast,  was  chosen  to  make  the 
attempt.  He  was  instructed  to  make  his  way  from  some- 
where about  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  River,  to  and  through 
Behring's  Strait.  With  a picked  body  of  men  he  sailed 
in  the  Erebus  and  the  T error t on  May  19th,  1846,  was 
spoken  in  Melville  Bay  by  a whaler  on  the  26th  of  July  in 
that  year,  and  from  that  time  disappeared.  Until  1869 
no  certain  news  of  his  fate  could  be  gained.  From  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Esquimos,  and  from  articles  in  their 
possession,  it  appeared  that  the  ship  had  been  abandoned, 
but  nothing  further  was  certain.  It  was  the  determined 
devotion  of  Lady  Franklin  that  made  all  clear. 

With  her  own  money  and  that  of  sympathising  friends. 
Lady  Franklin  had  the  Fox  fitted  out  in  1867,  and  gave  the 
command  to  Captain  McClintock,  who  was  to  proceed  to 
King  William  Island,  and  search  there  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  search  proved  successful.  A cairn  was  found 
containing  documents  that  gave  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition. From  this  we  learn  that  the  winter  of  1846-6 
was  spent  on  Beechey  Island,  near  North  Devon.  In  the 
spring  they  made  their  way,  by  Peel  Strait  and  Franklin 
Strait,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  River.  But  on 
nearing  King  William  Island  they  met  the  full  force  of 
the  polar  ice  coming  down  McClintock  Channel,  which 
drove  them  against  King  William  Island,  and  cut  off  all 
chance  of  getting  out  again.  Franklin  died  on  the  11th 
June,  1847.  By  April,  1848,  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
ships  were  never  to  get  away,  and  the  survivors,  under  the 
command  of  Captains  Fitzjames  and  Grozier,  resolved 
to  abandon  them  and  try  to  make  their  way  by  land  to  the 
Fish  River,  and  thus  get  in  touch  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
hunters.  From  that  time  our  knowledge  of  their  doings 
is  fragmentary.  The  Esquimos  told  of  white  men  going 
southward,  and  dropping  dead  as  they  marched,  and 
skeletons  have  been  found,  together  with  clothes  and  other 
relics,  which  prove  that  these  white  men  belonged  to 
Franklin’s  crew. 

CAPTAINS  AUSTIN  AND  PENNY.  The  experience  of 
Parry  and  Ross  had  prepared  people  to  hear  nothing  of 
Franklin’s  party  for  some  time.  But  when  1848  came, 
and  still  no  tidings,  alarm  began  to  be  felt,  and  for  some 
years  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  search  for  him.  These 
expeditions  caused  great  additions  to  be  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

In  1860,  after  Sir  James  Ross  had  returned  from  a two 
years’  search  without  any  results,  it  was  resolved  to  make 
a grand  combined  search  both  from  Behring  Strait  east- 
wards and  by  the  route  Franklin  was  expected  to  follow. 
Captains  Austin  and  Penny  took  the  latter  route,  and  were 
ably  assisted  in  the  work  by  Lieutenant  McClintock. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  was  to  clear  up  much  of  the 
geography  of  the  region  north  of  Lancaster  Soimd,  Barrow 
Strait,  and  MelviUe  Sound.  They  discovered  Franklin’s 


first  winter  quarters  on  Beechey  Island ; they  made  their 
way  up  Wellington  Channel,  over  a good  pait  of  Melville 
Island,  and  as  far  south  as  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

McCLURE  AND  COLLINSON.  Meanwhile  Captain 
GoUinson  in  the  Enterprise,  and  Captain  McClure  in  the 
Investigator,  had  set  sail  to  attempt  the  passage  through 
Behring  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  latter  ship 
passed  Behring  Strait  a fortnight  ahead  of  the  Enterprise, 
and  thus  just  escaped  the  grip  of  the  ice,  fast  closing  in 
on  the  land.  Following  the  coast  to  Gape  Bathurst, 
McClure  sailed  througli  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  till  he 
came  to  Melville  Sound.  Here  he  wintered,  having  achieved 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  make  the  Noeth-West 
Passage. 

The  summer  of  1861  he  spent  in  trying  to  pass  through 
or  across  Banks  Strait,  but  it  was  not  till  1862  that  ho 
managed  to  get  across  to  Melville  Island.  After  another 
winter  among  the  ice  it  was  high  time  to  get  away  somehow, 
and  McClure  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his 
ship  and  try  to  get  to  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  when  a sledge 
party  from  the  Resolute,  anchored  off  Melville  Island,  took 
them  off,  and  they  got  safely  to  England  on  September  20th, 
1864.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Investigator  received 
£10,000  for  their  services,  fuad  McClure  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

Collinson,  in  the  Enterprise,  lost  his  chance  for  a year,  for 
by  the  time  he  got  to  Point  Barrow  the  ice,  which  had  let 
McClure  through  a fortnight  before,  now  barred  his  passage 
altogether.  He  therefore  returned  to  Hong  Kong  for  the 
winter,  and  came  again  in  1861.  Then  he  spent  three  years 
exploring  Prince  Albert  Land  and  Victoria  Land,  and  in 
1864  he  brought  his  ship  safe  back  to  England. 

CAPTAIN  EELLETT.  The  next  expedition  in  search  of 
Franklin  had  a curious  ending,  to  which  there  was  a still 
more  curious  sequel.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  put  in 
command  of  four  ships  to  try  the  Lancaster  Sound  route 
once  more.  One  of  the  four  was  the  Resolute,  commanded 
by  Captain  Kellett,  and  officered  by  many  who  had  been 
in  Captain  Austin’s  fruitful  expedition.  The  Resolute 
rescued  the  Investigator's  crew  as  related  above,  and  then 
by  means  of  sledge  parties  examined  the  shores  of  Melville 
and  Prince  Patrick’s  Islands.  But  in  1864  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  becoming  alarmed  lest  the  expedition  should  be 
compelled  to  winter  again  among  the  ice,  ordered  the  ships 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  crews  to  be  taken  to  England, 
KeUett  and  his  able  helpers,  McClintock,  Mecham,  and 
Hamilton,  vainly  protesting.  The  Resolule  was  thus 
abandoned  in  Lat.  74°  41'  North,  Long.  101°  11'  W.,  on 
May  14th,  1864.  She  was  sighted  near  Cape  Mercy,  in 
Davis  Strait,  on  September  10th,  1866,  having  drifted 
a thousand  miles,  and  being  in  good  condition  then,  thus 
proving  that  the  abandonment  was,  to  say  the  least, 
premature. 

MCCLINTOCK  AND  THE  " FOX.”  In  1864  Dr.  Rac, 

employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  clear  up  some 
doubtful  points  about  the  extent  of  King  William  Island, 
heard  from  the  Esquimos  that  they  had  seen  white  men 
in  I860  dragging  a boat  over  the  ice  near  King  William’s 
Land,  and  that  later  they  had  seen  their  dead  bodies. 
They  also  handed  over  to  Dr.  Rae  various  articles  that  had 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  expedition.  This  news 
enabled  Dr.  Rae  to  claim  the  reward  of  £10,000  the  Govern- 
ment had  offered  for  certain  tidings  of  the  expedition.  It 
also  inspired  Lady  Franklin  to  make  a supreme  effort  to 
make  certain  of  her  husband’s  fate.  So  Captain  McGhn- 
tock,  who  had  gained  great  distinction  under  Austin  and 
Kellett,  was  asked  to  command  the  Fox,  and  make  a 
thorough  search  about  King  William’s  Land.  He  set  out 
in  July,  1867,  and  returned  in  1869,  having  ascertained  the 
particulars  of  Franklin’s  end,  as  related  above,  and  the 
probable  fate  of  the  others. 

HALL.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  character  among 
the  many  who  sought  B’ranklin  is  Charles  Francis  Hall. 
With  no  nautical  training,  he  volunteered  in  1860  to  under- 
take the  quest.  He  sailed  to  the  Arctic  regions  on  a w^ler, 
landed,  and  lived  for  two  years  among  the  Esquimos, 
learning  their  language,  and  diligently  pursuing  his  search. 
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]^6  then  came  tiomei  but  set  out  again  in  1864,  this  time 
remaining  6ve  years.  He  succeeded  in  finding  some  relics 
of  Franklin’s  party,  and  brought  back  the  bones  of  one  of 
the  men.  In  a third  expedition,  which  started  in  1871,  he 
commanded  the  United  States  Government  ship  Polaris. 
He  sailed  up  Smith  Sound,  and  continued  for  260  miles 
along  its  continuation,  styled  Kane  Basin  and  Kennedy 
Channel,  reaching  Lat.  82°  16' — the  farthest  north  up  to 
date.  Then  turning  southward,  he  fixed  his  winter 
quarters  in  Thank  God  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, Lat.  81°  38'.  Here  he  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  died  on 
November  8th,  1871.  His  companions  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  away. 

NORWEGIAN  AND  SWEDISH  EXPLORATION.  The 

Arctic  Regions  northward  of  America  seeming  almost 
the  8p)ecial  province  of  Englishmen,  the  part  northward 
of  Europe  seemed  almost  as  naturally  to  fall  to  the  northern 
nations,  and  the  valuable  fisheries  of  Spitzbergea  aided 
in  attracting  their  attention.  Between  1860  and  1870 
Spitzbergen  was  circumnavigated,  and  much  of  its 
surface  surveyed.  Professor  Nordenskiold  and  Lieutenant 
Payer  commenced  their  exploring  experiences  at  this  time, 
the  one  the  future  explorer  of  the  interior  of  Greenland, 
the  other  the  discoverer  of  Franz  Joseph  Land. 

NORDENSKIOLD,  Nils  Adolf  Erik,  created  a baron  in 
1880,  had  a long  and  successful  career  in  Arctic  Exploration. 
He  took  part  in  the  surveys  of  Spitzbergeh  in  1861  and  1864. 
In  1870  he  did  valuable  work  in  exploring  the  interior  of 
Greenland.  But  in  1878  he  started  on  the  voyage  which 
was  to  crown  his  life.  Leaving  Karlskrona  in  June,  1878, 
in  the  Vega,  he  passed  Cape  Chelyuskin  in  August,  and  in 
another  month  had  nearly  reached  Behring  Strait.  Now, 
however,  they  were  frozen  in.  Getting  free  in  July  of 
1879,  they  passed  Behring  Strait  on  the  20th,  and  thus 
made  the  Nobth-East  Passage.  As  a route  to  Eastern 
Asia,  the  north-east  passage  will  probably  never  be  valuable, 
but  this  voyage,  together  with  Nordenskiold’s  other 
enterprises  along  Asia’s  northern  coast,  proves  that  mari- 
time intercourse  with  Siberia  is  more  practicable  than  was 
thought.  See  also  under  Antarctic  Ocean,  p.  41. 

LIEUTENANT  PAYER.  An  Austrian  army  officer. 
Lieutenant  Julius  Payer,  from  experience  gained  in  ex- 
ploring Greenland,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Spitzbergen,  had 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  north-east  passage  must  be 
sought  by  passing  to  the  north  of  Nova  Zembla,  rather 
than  by  hugging  the  coast.  His  opinion  was  wrong,  but 
his  attempt  led  to  most  important  results.  Setting  out 
in  the  Tegethojf  from  Tromso,  in  July,  1872,  he  passed 
the  winter  near  the  north  of  Nova  Zembla.  When  summer 
came,  the  ice,  stiU  holding  the  ship,  started  drifting  north- 
ward under  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and  soon  they  came 
in  sight  of  land  till  then  unknown.  They  wintered  on 
a small  island  near  the  main  mass  of  land,  and  spent  the 
eMly  spring  in  sledging  expeditions,  discovering  that  the 
new  land  consisted  of  two  large  islands,  Wilczek  Land  and 
Zichy  Land,  with  many  others.  In  one  expedition  the 
adventurers  reached  Lat.  82°  6',  which  remained  the 
“ farthest  north  ” in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  for  about 
twenty  years.  In  May,  finding  their  ship  still  icebound, 
they  left  it,  and  set  out  southwards,  placing  their  boats  on 
sledges.  They  reached  open  water  on  August  14th,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a Russian  ship,  which  con- 
vey^ them  to  Vardo,  after  a highly  successful  expe  lition. 

SIR  GEORGE  NARES.  English  zeal  for  Arct  c a plora- 
tion,  which  had  waned  after  Franklin’s  fate  was  d.  ie  mined, 
increased  again  after  the  exploits  of  Payer  and  N jrdens- 
kiold.  In  1875  the  Alert  and  Discovery,  under  Captain 
Nares  and  Lieutenant  Markham,  set  out  by  way  of  Smith 
Sound  to  ascertain  whether  the  much  talk^  of  open  Polar 
Sea  had  any  existence.  The  Alert,  passing  through 
Robeson  Channel,  wintered  between  the  land  and  the  edge 
of  the  Pal asocry Stic  Sea,  facing  the  cliffs  of  ice,  in  Lat.  80° 
27'  N.,  the  highest  a ship  had  so  far  reached.  Then  with 
sledge- parties  under  Lieutenant  Markham,  a further 
advance  was  matde  to  Lat.  83°  20'  North,  but  no  open  Polar 
Sea  was  found. 

DB.  NANSEN.  The  failure  of  an  American  expedition 


in  the  Jeannette,  under  Lieutenant  De  Loi^,  led  to  Nansen’s 
great  attempt  on  the  North  Pole.  The  Jeannette  had  been 
crushed  in  the  ice  north  of  Siberia  in  Long.  165°  E.,  in  1881. 
In  1884  some  articles  from  this  ship  made  their  appeareince 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  on  the  exact  opposite  shore  of 
the  Arctic  Sea.  Therefore,  argued  Dr.  Nansen,  the  same 
agency,  namely  drifting  ice,  should  drift  a sMp  across, 
and  in  the  journey  it  must  go  pretty  near  the  Pole.  His 
reasoning  was  justified,  for  after  getting  his  ship,  the  Fram, 
fixed  in  the  ice  near  the  new  Siberian  Islands  in  September, 
1893,  she  started  on  her  slow  journey  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  came  out  near  Spitzbergen.  The  Fram  got 
as  near  the  Pole  as  84°  North  Lat.  in  March,  1896,  and  here 
Nansen  and  his  trusted  comrade,  Johansen,  left  her,  and 
made  their  way  northward.  In  24  days  they  made  150 
miles,  thus  reaching  Lat.  86°  14'  North,  and  Long.  96°  E. 
Turning  back,  they  made  for  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  had 
to  winter  there.  Resuming  their  retreat  in  May,  1896, 
they  met  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Harmsworth  Exploring 
Party,  who  conveyed  them  to  Norway  in  his  ship,  the 
Wind^Joard,  the  Fram  arriving  from  Spitzbergen  not  long 
after. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ABBUZZI.  It  seems  hard  on  Nansen 
that  his  record  stood  but  a year  or  two,  but  so  it  is.  The 
Duke  of  Abruzzi,  an  Italian  prince  and  naval  officer,  took  an 
expedition  to  Franz  Josef  Land  in  1899,  and  wintered  on 
Rudolf  Land.  Sledge  parties  were  sent  out,  one  of  which, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gagni,  reached  Lat.  86°  33',  in 
Long,  66°  E.,  beating  Nansen  by  20  miles.  The  party  did 
good  work  in  surveying  the  neighbouring  islands. 

COMMANDER  PEARY,  of  the  American  Navy,  who 
had  devoted  many  years  to  successful  Arctic  exploration, 
reached  the  North  Pole  April  6th,  1909,  the  first  to 
achieve  that  remarkable  feat.  See  p.  232. 

ANTARCTIC  EXPLORERS. 

CAPTAIN  COOK,  as  mentioned  on  p.  864  in  his  second 
voyage  (1772-1776)  circumnavigated  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  established  the  fact  that  no  great  expanse  of  land 
stretched  northward  from  the  Antarctic  Circle.  He  got 
as  far  south  as  Lat.  71°  10'  on  the  meridian  of  107°  W. 
Longitude. 

.CAPTAIN  WILKES,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  made  a survey, 
1838-42,  in  S.  Lat.  65°  to  67°,  and  from  E.  Long.  154°  to 
97°,  and  proved  the  existence  of  an  Antarctic  Continent, 
everywhere  confronting  him  with  an  impassable  barrier 
of  ice. 

SIR  JAMES  ROSS.  The  great  English  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition of  1839-1843  was  under  the  command  of  James 
Clark  Ross,  nephew  of  Sir  John  Ross.  He  sailed  in  the 
Erebus,  with  Captain  Crozier  commanding  the  Terror. 
After  passing  through  an  advance  guard  of  ice  in  Lat.  70°  S. 
and  Long.  172°  E.,  early  in  January,  1841,  they  had  a 
fairly  clear  course  straight  south  for  some  weeks,  with  land 
all  along  on  their  right  hand,  which  Ross  nam^  Victoria 
Land.  Two  volcanic  mountains  here,  the  active  one 
“ Erebus,”  and  the  extinct  one  “ Terror,”  were  named 
after  the  ships.  Beyond  these  mountains  the  coast  turns 
to  the  east,  and  is  fringed  by  a barrier  of  ice  from  100  to 
200  feet  high.  Both  in  this  and  the  next  year  Ross  failed 
to  find  a break  in  this  ice  barrier,  though  he  reached  the 
high  latitude  of  78°  11'.  The  early  part  of  1843  was  spent 
in  surveying  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Shetland 
Islands,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  expedition 
returned  home. 

C.  E.  BORCHGREVINK.  No  ^eat  or  sustained  expe- 
dition was  made  in  Antarctic  Regions  for  some  years  after 
Sir  James  Ross’s  great  success,  although  little  points  were 
settled  by  different  parties.  In  1894,  however,  a young 
Norwegian  named  Borchgrevink,  in  default  of  other  means, 
shipped  as  ordinary  seaman  on  a whaler  bound  for  Victoria 
Land,  and  had  the  honour,  together  with  his  captain,  of 
first  setting  foot  on  the  great  Antarctic  continent.  See  p.  72. 

CAPTAIN  SCOTT  AND  LIEUTENANT  SHACKLETON. 
A British  Antarctic  Expedition  was  sent  out  under  the 
former  officer  in  1901,  and  under  the  latter  in  1908.  Seo 
under  Antarctic  Oceans  pp.  41-42. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

IKCLUDING  PBOTECTBD  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Component  Paets. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 
BRITISH  INDIA. 
Ceylon  .... 


BRITISH  AMERICA. 
Canada  .... 
Newfoundland 
British  Honduras 
British  Guiana  . 

WEST  INDIES. 
Bahamas  . . . 
Jamaica  . . . 

Windward  Islands 
Leeward  Islands  . 
Barbados  . . . 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 


BRITISH  AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria  . . . 
Queensland  . . 

South  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  i . . 
British  New  Guinea 

New  Zealand  .... 


BRITISH  AFRICA. 

(1)  South  Africa. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Natal  .... 
Orange  Free  State 
Transvaal  . . . 
Basutoland  . . 
Rhodesia  . . . 


Bechuanaland 

(2)  West  Africa. 
Gambia  . . . . 

Sierra  Leone  . . 
Gold  Coast . . . 

Northern  Nigeria 
Southern  Nigeria 


(3)  East  Africa. 

East  Africa  Protectorate 

Uganda  

Zanzibar 


Foem  op  Government. 


Constitutional  Monarchy. 
Crown  Colony. 

Crown  Colony. 


Self-governed. 
Self-governed. 

Crown  Colony. 
Representative  Government 


Crown  Colonies.* 


Forming  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  a feder 
ation  of  self-governed 
states. 

Administered  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Government, 
Self -governed. 


Forming  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  a feder- 
ation of  self-governed 
provinces. 

Crown  Colony. 

Administered  by  Chartered 
Company. 

Protectorate. 


Crown  Colony. 
Crown  Colony. 
Crown  Colony. 
Protectorate. 
Crown  Colony 
tectorate. 


and  Pro- 


Protectorate. 

Protectorate. 

Protectorate. 


Component  Parts. 


East  Africa  {continued) : — 
Nyassaland  Protect- 
orate   

Somali  Coast  Protect- 
orate  

SMALLER  POSSESSIONS. 
(1)  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Gibraltar 

Maltese  Islands  . . . 
Cyprus  . 


(2)  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Bermuda  Islands 
Ascension  . . . 

St.  Helena  . . . 
Tristan  D’ Acuna , 
Falkland  Islands 
South  Georgia 

(8)  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Aden . . . s 
Perim  . . . 

Kuria  Muria  Isles 
Socotra  . . . 
Mauritius  . . 
Rodriguez  . . 

Oh^os  Isles  . 

The  Seychelles 
I>accadive  Isles 
Maidive  Isles  . 
Andaman  Isles 
Nicobar  Isles  . 

Straits  Settlements 
Federated  Malay  States 

(4)  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
British  Borneo 
Hong  Kong  . 
Wei-hai-wei  . 

Fiji  Islands 
B.  Solomon  Isles 
Tonga  Islands 
Gilbert  Island 
Ellice  Islands . 

Phoenix  Group 
Unicm  Group  . 

Pitcairn  Island 
Fanning  Island 


Form  op  Government. 


Protectorate. 

Protectorate. 


Crown  Colony.* 
Crown  Colony.* 
Crown  Colony.* 


Representative  Government 
Board  of  Admiralty. 

Crown  Colony. 

Crown  Colony. 


Dependencies  of  Bombay. 

Crown  Colony.* 
Dependencies  of  Mauritius. 

Crown  Colony. 

Dependency  of  Madras. 
Dependency  of  Ceylon. 
Administered  by  the 
Government  of  India. 
Grown  Colony. 
Protectorate. 


Protectorate. 
Crown  Gcdony. 
Protectorate. 
Grown  Colony. 


Protectorate  administer^ 
by  the  Governor  of  Fiji 
as  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Western  Pacific. 


The  Self-governed  Colonies  possess  legislative  assemblit®,  the  members  of  which  are  ^ec ted  by  the  colonis  . e 
Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  is  the  only  officia.i  controlled  by  the  home  government.  Crown  Colonic 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  administration  is  earned  on  by  * 

officials  appointed  by  the  home  authorities.  In  those  Crown  Colonies  marked  with  an  astmsk  the  ^^S^^lariv  P 
are  in  the  hands  of  a council,  consisting  portly  of  officials  apipcmted  by  the  Cro\m  and  partly  of  inember  y 

the  people.  Dependencies  are  subject  to  the  government  of  the  colony  to  which  they  are  subordinate 
administered  by  officials  appointed  by  such  government.  Protectorates  retain  a considerable 
independence,  under  the  general  influence  and  direotion  o4  British  officers,  but  m their  external  relations  they 
completely  under  British  control. 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


SITUATION  AND  EXTENT.  The  United  Kingdom 
includes  the  two  large  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  a number  of  smaller  islands,  and  is  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  the 
shortest  passage  being  that  across  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
viz.,  21  miles.  The  total  area  is  121,089  square  miles,  of 
which  Great  Britain  covers  88,729  square  miles  and  Ireland 
32,360. 

The  most  important  of  the  smaller  islands  are ; — 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  English  Channel,  of!  the  coast 
of  Hampshire. 

The  ^illy  Islands  to  the  south-west  of  Land’s  End, 

Anglesey  to  the  north-west  of  Wales. 

The  Isle  of  Man  in  the  Irish  Sea. 

Arran  and  Bute  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

The  Hebrides  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands  to  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

The  Channel  Islands — Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sark — situated  from  16  to  30  miles  from  the  coast 
of  France,  90  miles  from  Weymouth  and  160  miles  from 
Southampton,  have  been  attached  to  the  realm  of  England 
since  1066. 

INHABITANTS.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Jutes,  Angles, 
and  Saxons,  who  settled  in  England  during  the  6th  and 
6th  centuries.  People  of  Keltic  origin  occupy  the  Highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland,  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and 
most  of  Wales,  and  Keltic  words  are  still  employed  as 
names  of  places,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Thus  dun  (a 
fortified  height)  appears  in  London  and  Dunedin ; Afon 
and  Visge  (water)  in  Avon,  Ouse,  Dsk,  Esk,  and  Exe. 
The  English  language  is  spoken  almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
making  use  of  various  Keltic  dialects — Gaelic  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  Cymric  in  Wales,  Erse  in  Ireland,  and  Manx 
in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

There  is  complete  religious  freedom.  In  Great  Britain 
the  great  majority  belong  to  the  Established  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  to  other  Protestant  bodies; 
but  in  Ireland,  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Established  Ohurohes  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  episcopal  and  presbyterian  respectively.  The 
branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  was  disestablished 
by  the  Act  of  1869,  but  it  is  reoi^anized  and  numbers 
more  than  600,000  members.  Of  the  various  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregation- 
alists  have  the  greatest  number  of  adherents. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  The  islands  that 
form  the  United  Kingdom  rise  out  of  shallow  seas,  the 
bed  of  which  is  a submarine  plateau  forming  a continuation 
of  the  Central  Plain  of  Europe.  Geological  evidence 
proves  that,  in  past  ages,  Ireland  was  connected  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  whole  formed  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

In  Great  Britain  a backbone  of  high  land  extends,  with 
but  few  interruptions,  from  north  to  south.  In  Scotland 
this  backbone  is  formed  by  the  Northern  Highlands  and 
the  Grampians,  and,  with  a short  break  at  the  plain  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  is  continued  through  the  Lowther 
Hills  to  the  Cheviots  and  Pennine  Range.  The  latter 
chain  runs  southward  to  the  centre  of  England,  and  the 
line  is  completed  by  means  of  the  detached  ranges  of  the 
Olent,  Ootswold,  Mendip,  and  Quantock  Hills,  which  link 
it  with  the  granite  ridges  of  the  Devonian  System  in  the 
south-west.  This  lofty  belt  gives  a short,  steep  slope  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  a longer  and  more  gradual  one  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  ensures  good  drainage  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  The  worst  drained  district  is  that  of  the 
Fens,  lying  round  the  Wash.  The  Eastern  plain  is  broken 
here  and  there  by  ranges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation. 
The  greater  part  of  Wales  is  mountainous. 

The  middle  of  Ireland  is  occupied  by  a plain  broken  by 
a single  low  range,  and  bordered  near  the  coast  by  detached 
i^ouQtain  masses.  As  a result,  much  of  the  interior  is 


badly  drained,  and  bogs  cover  more  than  one-third  of  the 
country. 

No  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  above  the  snowline. 
The  highest  peak  is  Ben  Nevis  in  the  Grampians,  which 
reaches  a height  of  4,400  feet. 

RIVERS.  The  United  Kingdom  is  well  watered.  Most 
of  the  longer  English  rivers  have  a slow  current,  and  their 
depth,  but  Little  varied  by  seasons  of  drought  or  flood,  and 
the  absence  of  impeding  rocks  and  other  obstacles  in  their 
course,  render  them  of  great  service  for  water  carriage, 
and  their  wide  estuaries  give  access  from  the  sea  to  im- 
portant ports  and  industrial  centres.  The  Scottish  rivers 
are  shorter  and  swifter,  while  those  of  Ireland  are  so  sluggish 
as  often  to  expand  into  lakes  or  to  give  rise  to  swamps. 

The  following  table  gives  the  great  commercial  rivers, 
with  the  ports  and  industrial  centres  connected  with  them  : 


Rivees. 

Towns. 

England. 

Thames,  216  miles 

London,  Woolwich,  Chatham 
(Medway). 

Trent  

Gainsborough,  Nottingham, 
Burton,  Stoke,  Stafford 
(Sow),  Derby,  (Derwent), 
Leicester  (Soar). 

Yorkahiis  Ouse.  . 

York,  Sheffield  (Sheaf),  Leeds 
(Aire),  Rotherham,  Don- 
caster (Don),  Halifax, 
Wakefield  (Calder),  Hull, 
Grimsby  (Humber). 

Tyn«  till. 

Newcastle,  Gateshead,  Shields, 
Tynemouth. 

Severn,  240  miles  . 

Bristol  (Avon),  Newport  (Usk), 
Cardiff  (on  the  estuary). 

Scotland. 

Forth  . . . < . 

Leith,  Grangemouth,  Stirling. 

Tay 

Dundee,  Perth. 

Clyde 

Glasgow,  Greenock,  Dum- 
barton. 

Ibeland. 

Shannon,  264  miles 

Limerick. 



In  Ireland,  the  important  ports  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Waterford  stand  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Lifiey, 
Lagan,  Lee,  and  Suir  respectively. 

CLIMATE.  The  islands  lie  between  the  parallels  of 
60°  and  60°  of  north  latitude,  and  thus  receive  as  much  of 
the  sun’s  direct  heat  as  the  centre  of  Russia  or  Labrador; 
but  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west  and  blow 
strongest  during  the  winter  months,  and  these  bring  with 
them  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  Atlantic,  and  render 
the  winters  everywhere  mild  and  equable,  particularly  on  the 
south-west  coasts.  The  myrtle  and  arbutus  grow  out  of 
doors  in  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Kerry,  and  frost  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  Gold  east  winds  are 
common  in  late  autumn  and  early  spring.  The  summer 
heat  is  modified  by  the  surrounding  ocean,  so  that  there  is 
seldom  a day  when  labour  is  attended  with  discomfort  on 
account  of  the  temperature.  The  average  annual  tem- 
perature for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
48°  F. 

In  Ireland,  since  there  is  no  continuous  belt  of  high  land 
to  stop  the  moisture-laden  clouds  from  the  Atlantic,  the 
rainfall  is  fairly  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  with  a 
slight  preponderance  in  the  west  and  south-west,  and 
averages  about  40  inches  per  annum.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  amount  decreases  from  west  to  east.  On  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  the  annual  fall  reaches 
80  inches,  and  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Wales, 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  it  exceeds  60  inches.  The  eastern 
counties  receive  less  than  30  inches,  and  in  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Sufiolk,  and  Essex  the  average 
is  less  than  26  inches 
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THE  WORLD  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 


FERTIUTY.  The  moist  and  mild  climate  produce 
a natural  freshness  in  the  vegetation  at  all  seasons  of  the 
vear,  and  the  vivid  green  of  its  pastures  has  gained  for 
Ireland  the  appellation  of  the  “ Emerald  Isle.”  Scotland 
is  the  least  fertile  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  only  about 
one-fourth  of  that  country  being  6t  for  cultivation,  while 
80  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  England  is  productive,  and 
rich  pasture  is  abundant  in  nearly  every  part  of  Ireland. 
The  water- worn  summits  and  steep  western  declivities  of 
the  mountains  are  bare  of  soil.  Where  the  slope  is  more 
gentle,  the  bracken  and  heather  that  characterise  the  high 
moorlands  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  are  able  to 
establish  themselves.  In  most  other  parts  good  pasture 
for  sheep  and  cattle  is  obtainable,  and  the  plains  and  river 
valleys  are  generally  very  fertile.  The  excessive  moisture 
of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Great  Britain  militates  against 
the  growth  of  cereals,  and  favours  dairy- farming  and  cattle 
raising. 

MINERALS.  Great  Britain  is  particularly  rich  in 
useful  minerals.  There  is  abundance  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  these  have  been  the  principal  source  of  the  nation’s 
wealth.  The  coal-belds  cover  an  area  of  12,360  square 
miles,  and  the  output  exceeds  230,000,000  tons  annually. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Goal  Supplies  of  the 
United  Kingdom  reported,  in  January,  1906,  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  proved  supply  of 
coal  is  sufficient  to  last  more  than  400  years.  Iron  is 
found  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal-beds,  and  the  limestone 
necessary  tor  smelting  at  no  great  distance.  Ireland  suffers 
from  a scarcity  of  both  coal  and  iron.  Other  products  of 
the  mines  and  quarries  include  lead,  tin,  copper,  zinc, 
salt,  building-stone,  slate,  granite,  and  marble.  Olay  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  pottery  is  abundant 
in  North  Staffordshire ; that  for  the  ffner  kinds  of  porcelain 
is  obtained  from  Devon  and  Oornwall.  The  extensive 
importation  of  copper  from  Spain  and  South  America, 
and  of  tin  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  has  so  reduced 
their  price  as  to  cause  the  shutting  down  of  most  of  the 
mines  formerly  worked  for  those  minerals  in  Great  Britain. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

England,  together  with  Wales,  forms  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  occupies  rather 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  surface — England,  60,823 
square  miles,  Wales,  7,363.  It  has  the  sea  on  all  sides 
except  for  a distance  of  70  miles  towards  the  north,  where 
Solway  Firth,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  river  Tweed 
separate  it  from  Scotland.  On  the  west,  the  Irish  Sea 
and  St.  George’s  Channel  divide  it  from  Ireland.  England 
contains  74.3  per  cent.,  and  Wales  4.1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  former  returns 
465  and  the  latter  30  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

COAST  LINE.  Few  countries  in  the  world  have  so 
long  a coast-line  in  proportion  to  their  area.  The  numerous 
bays  and  river  estuaries  provide  excellent  harbours,  and 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  land  that  no  part  of  the  country 
is  more  than  80  miles  from  a seaport.  The  west  coast  is 
generally  bold  and  rocky,  and  broken  by  wide  openings 
which  give  easy  access  to  the  important  industrial  centres. 
The  east  is,  for  the  most  part,  low,  and  contains  but  few 
indentations.  The  south  presents  the  characteristics  of 
both,  being  generally  bold  and  broken  up  into  excellent 
harbours  to  the  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  east  of  the 
island,  low  and  fiat,  or  ending  in  chalk  cliffs. 

INDUSTRIES. 

AGRICULTURE.  Though  for  many  years  agriculture 
has  been  in  a depressed  condition,  96  per  1,000  of  the  male 
population  of  England  and  Wales  are  still  employed  on 
the  land,  and  farms  and  pastures  occupy  three-fourths  of 
the  surface.  The  acreage  under  grain  crops  is  decreasing. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Eastern  Counties  favour  the 
growth  of  wheat,  but  the  average  price — twenty-seven 
shillings  per  quarter  during  the  last  decennial  period — 
allows  of  little  or  no  margin  of  profit.  In  the  west  and 
rtorth  barley  aoU  oats  are  tbe  principal  grain  crops.  Large 


vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  are  found  near  most  of  tha 
large  towns.  Dairy-farming  is  of  importance,  but  poultry* 
farming  is  comparatively  neglected. 

MINING.  England  is  one  of  the  greatest  mining  countries 
in  the  world.  More  than  640,000  men  are  employed  in 
or  about  the  mines  and  quarries,  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion in  coal-mining.  The  coal-ffelds  are  the  seats  of  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the  country,  and,  as  a result,  they 
are  the  most  densely  populated.  The  table  gives  the  princi- 
pal coal-fields,  with  the  leading  industries  connected  with 
each : — 


Coal-field. 

Industries. 

Northumbeelaud  and 

Durham 

Yorkshire  and  Derby 

North  Staffordshire 
Sooth  Staffordshire 
South  Wales  . . . 

South  Lancashire.  . 
Cumberland  .... 

Iron  and  steel,  ship-building* 
engineering. 

Woollen  manufactures,  iron, 
steel,  and  cutlery. 

The  Potteries. 

Iron-smelting  and  hardware. 

Metal-smelting,  tin-plate 

working. 

Cotton  goods. 

Iron  smelting. 

MANUFACTURES.  England  is  pre-eminent  as  a manu- 
facturing country,  the  pre-eminence  being  due  to  her 
mineral  wealth,  especially  in  coal  and  iron.  Her  staple 
manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  wool. 

Cotton.  Most  of  the  towns  on  the  South  Lancashire 
coal-field  are  engaged  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving. 
Manchester  is  the  centre  of  the  trade,  and  Liverpool  the 
great  cotton  port.  Nottingham  is  famous  for  cotton 
hosiery  and  lace. 

Iron.  The  chief  iron-smelting  districts  are: — (1)  The 
Cleveland  District  of  North  Yorkshire.  (2)  The  Furness 
District  of  North  Lancashire.  (3)  South  Staffordshire. 
(4)  South  Wales. 

There  are  extensive  steel  works  at  Sheffield,  Middles* 
borough,  Elswick,  and  Barrow.  Sheffield  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  cutlery  trade,  and  also  manufactures 
armour-plates,  guns,  and  steel  rails. 

Wool.  The  wooUen  manufacture  is  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Leeds  and  Bradford  being  the  principal  centres. 
Leicester  manufactures  woollen  hosiery,  and  Bradford 
and  Trowbridge  (in  Wiltshire)  are  celebrated  for  cloths  of 
fine  texture. 

Minor  manufactures  are  numerous  and  include  pottery 
silk,  glass,  linen,  chemicals,  and  leather. 

FISHERIES.  The  most  valuable  fisheries  are  those  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  Dogger  Bank  is  the  most  prolifio 
fishing  ground.  Herrings,  haddock,  cod,  and  various 
species  of  flat  fish  yield  the  greatest  harvest.  Shoals  ot 
pilchards  frequent  the  south-west  coasts.  The  introduction 
of  steam  power  into  the  fishing  boats  tends  to  transfer  the 
industry  from  numerous  fishing  villages  all  along  the  coast 
to  a few  large  ports  in  railway  communication  with  the 
great  centres  of  population.  The  chief  fishing  ports  are 
Grimsby,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Penzance. 

COMMERCE. 

England  is  as  pre-eminent  as  a commercial  nation  as  she 
is  in  manufactures.  The  imports  are  mainly  food  and  raw 
materials  for  manufacture,  the  chief  items  being  grain  and 
flour,  cattle  and  sheep,  dairy  produce,  sugar,  raw  cotton, 
wool,  metals,  and  timber.  The  principal  sources  of  supply 
are  the  Unit^  States,  the  British  Colonies,  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  Rassia,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  Spain, 
and  Egypt.  The  exports  consist  of  manufactured  or 
partly  manufactured  goods — cottons,  woollens,  iron  in  all 
forms,  machinery — and  coal.  The  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  purchase  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  amount, 
India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand, 
j in  order,  being  the  best  colonial  customers.  Tb©  United 
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States,  Germany,  Prance,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
provide  the  ^eatest  foreign  markets. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  ports,  arranged 
in  order  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
annually,  together  with  the  characteristic  trade  of  each  : — 


Port. 

Trade. 

London  . . 

Colonial  and  Coasting. 

Liverpool 

North  and  South  American,  Irish. 

Cardiff  . . 

Exports  ooal.  Imports  metals  for 

smelting. 

Newcastle  . 

Exports  coal,  machinery,  and  chemicals. 

HuU  . . . 

Trades  with  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and 

Southampton 

Baltic  ports. 

Passenger  traflSo  to  South  Africa  and 

America. 

Bristol  , . 

Import  trade  with  United  States  and 

West  Indies. 

The  principal  ports  for  passengers  for  the  continent 
are : — 

Dover,  connecting  with  Calais. 

Folkestone,  connecting  with  Boulogne. 

Newhaven,  connecting  with  Dieppe. 

Harwich,  connecting  with  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp. 

COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY  TOWNS. 

England  is  divided  into  40  counties  and  Wales  into 
12.  Of  the  English  counties  20  border  the  sea  and  20 
are  inland.  The  largest  are  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Devon,  and  Norfolk  ; the  smallest  Rutland,  Middlesex, 
Huntingdon,  and  Bedford. 


SIX  NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 


OOXJITTY. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Nobthttmberlaxd  . . 

Durham  

Yorkshire  .... 
Cumberland  .... 
Westmoreland  . . . 
Lancashire  .... 

Newcastle  . . 
Durham  . . 

Y ork  . , . 
Carlisle  . . . 

Appleby  . . 
Lancaster  . . 

River  Tyne. 
River  VVear. 
River  Ouse. 
Puiver  Eden. 
River  Eden. 
River  Lune. 

These  counties  are  the  seats  of  the  iron,  cotton,  and 
wooUen  industries,  and  are  generally  densely  populated. 
Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  parts  called  Ridings.  The 
North  and  East  Ridings  are  agricultural,  the  West  Riding 
mining  and  manufacturing.  South  Lancashire,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Tyne  District  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  are  among  the  busiest  and  most  populous 
districts  of  England.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are 
chiefly  pastoral,  but  a small  coal-field  runs  along  the 
Cumberland  coast,  and  iron-mining  and  smelting  are  also 
engaged  in. 


SIX  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

LtNCOLNSHIEE  . . 

Norfolk  .... 
Suffolk  .... 

Essex  

Cambeidgeshibe 
Huntingdonshire  . 

Lincoln  . . . 

N orwich  . . 

Ipswich . . , 

Chelmsford 
Ciimbridge . . 

Huntingdon  . 

River  Witham. 
River  Wensum. 
River  Orwell. 
River  Chelmer. 
River  Cam. 

The  Great  Ouse. 

The  principal  industries  in  these  counties  are  agriculture 
and  fiaMng.  The  land  is  generally  low  and  flat,  or  crossed 


by  ranges  of  chalk  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  The  Fens 
occupy  portions  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Norfolk.  Most  of  the  marshes  have  been  reclaimed  by 
drainage,  and  now  bear  good  crops  of  corn  or  grass.  Numer- 
ous turkeys  and  geese  are  reared  on  the  Norfolk  farms, 
and  crowds  of  wild  fowl  haunt  the  “ Broads.” 


COUNTIES  ADJACENT  TO  LONDON. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Middlesex  . . . 

Brentford  . . 

River  Thames. 

Kent 

Maidstone  . . 

River  Medway. 

Surrey  .... 

Guildford  . . 

River  Wey. 

Berkshire  . . . 

Reading . . . 

River  Thames. 

Buckinghamshire 

Aylesbury  . . 

Heetfoedshirb  . 

Hertford  . . 

River  Lea. 

These  counties  are  agricultural,  and  the  districts  round 
London,  which  occupies  portions  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Essex  are  engaged  in  market-gardening.  Kent 
is  known  as  the  “ Garden  of  England,”  and  is  famous  foi 
its  hop-gardens,  apple,  cherry,  and  filbert  orchards.  Surrey 
contains  much  heath  and  woodland  in  the  north,  but  the 
south  is  very  fertile.  Bucks  is  a dairy  county,  and  Hert 
fordshire  has  paper-making  and  straw-plaiting  industries. 


SEVEN  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Sussex  . . . 
Hampshire  . . 
Wiltshire  . . 
Dorset  . . . 
Somerset  . . 
Devonshire  . . 
Cornwall  . . 

Lewes  .... 
Winchester.  . . 
Salisbury  . . . 

Dorchester  . . 

Taunton  . . . 
Exeter  .... 
Bodmin .... 

River  Ouse. 
River  Itchen. 
River  Avon. 
River  Frome. 
River  Tone. 
River  Exe. 

xigriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people. 
The  various  chalk  downs  provide  rich  pasturage  for  sheep, 
while  the  rich  soil  of  the  lowlands  and  the  moist  climate  of 
iSie  south-west  are  favourable  for  dairy-farming.  A few 
tin  mines  are  still  worked  in  Cornwall ; the  clay-pits  of 
that  county  and  Devonshire  furnish  excellent  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  porcelain ; and  sandstone  for 
building  purposes  is  quarried  in  Somerset  and  Dorset. 
Wiitshire,  an  inland  county,  and  Somerset  have  manufac- 
tures of  “ West  of  England  Cloth.”  The  Scilly  Islands  now 
grow  flowers  and  early  vegetables  for  the  ixondon  market. 


FIVE  NORTH-MIDLAND  COUNTIES, 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Derbyshire  . . 
Nottinghamshire 
Staffordshire  . 
Leicestershire  . 
Rutland  . . . 

Derby  .... 
Nottingham  . . 

Stafford  . . . 

Leicester  . . . 

Oakham  . . . 

River  Derwent. 
River  Trent. 
River  Sow. 

River  Soar. 

Rutland  is  purely  agricultural,  and  Leicestershire  is  to 
a large  extent  a pastoral  county.  There  are,  however, 
important  manufactures  of  woollen  hosiery  and  boots  and 
shoes.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
counties  are  engaged  in  mining  or  manufactures.  A 
number  of  small  towns  in  North  Staffordshire  are  known 
collectively  as  the  “ Potteries.”  South  Staffordshire  is 
the  ” Black  Country.”  The  people  are  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  iron  manufacture,  each  town  speouvlising  U) 
a particular  branch  of  the  trade. 
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Six  SOUTH* MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


rr--!  . ■■n-j  i — .1 

Goustt. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Wabwiokshibb  . . 

WoBOBSTKBvSHIEB  . 
Nobthamptonshiee 
BEDFOEDSraEE  . . 

OXFOBDSHIEE  . . 

Glouoesteeshieb  . 

Warwick  . . 

Worcester.  . 
Northampton 
Bedford  . . 
Oxford . . . 
Gloucester 

River  Avon. 
River  Severn. 
River  Nen. 

The  Great  Ouse. 
River  Thames. 
River  Severn. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Northern  portions  of  Warwick- 
shire and  Worcestershire,  which  form  a part  of  the  “ Black 
Country and  are  engaged  in  the  iron  industry,  the  counties 
are  mainly  agricultural.  Northamptonshire  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes.  Bedfordshire  is  a county 
of  market-gardens.  Gloucestershire  contains  two  small 
coal-fields — those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  west  and 
Bristol  in  the  south. 


POUR  COUNTIES  BORDERING  ON  WALES. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Oheshieb  .... 
Sheopshieb  . . . 
Heeefobdshieb 
Monmouthshieb  . 

Chester  . . 
Shrewsbury  . 
Hereford  . . 
Monmouth  . 

River  Dee. 

River  Severn. 
River  Wye. 

River  Wye. 

These  counties  are  mainly  agricultural,  with  much  rich 
grazing  land.  Cheshire  produces  excellent  cheese  and 
butter ; salt  is  extensively  worked  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  and  the  South  Lancashire  coal-field  penetrates 
into  the  northern  portion.  Herefordshire  is  famed  for  its 
hop-gardens  and  apple  orchards.  Monmouth  contains 
a part  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field. 


COUNTIES  OP  NORTH  WALES. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Flintshiee  .... 

Flint .... 

River  Dee. 

Denbighshiee  . . . 

Denbigh  . . 

Gaenaevonshiee  . . 

Carnarvon  . . 

Menai  Strait. 

Anglesey  .... 

Beaumaris  . . 

Menai  Strait. 

Meeionethshiee  . . 

Dolgelly  . . 

Montg  omeeyshieb 

Montgomery  . 

Much  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  Carnarvonshire 
containing  the  highest  ranges.  The  lower  slopes  afford 
asturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  There  are  small  coal- 
elds  in  Anglesey,  Denbighshire,  and  Flintshire ; lead, 
copper,  and  zinc  are  mined  in  various  parts  ; and  excellent 
slate  is  quarried.  Merionethshire  and  Montgomeryshire 
manufacture  Welsh  flannels. 


COUNTIES  OP  SOUTH  WALES. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Cabdiganshieb  . . 
Pembeokbshirb  . . 
Caemaethenshiee  . 
Glamoeganshiee  . 
Beeoknookshiee 
Radnoeshieb  . . . 

Cardigan  . . 
Pembroke . . 
Carmarthen  . 
Cardiff . . . 
Brecon . . . 

Radnor  . . 

River  Teify. 
Milford  Haven. 
River  Towy. 
River  Taff. 

River  Usk. 

The  great  feature  is  the  South  Wales  Coal-field,  which 
is  the  most  extensive  in  Great  Britain,  having  an  area  of 
1,000  square  miles.  The  smelting  of  metals  is  a leading 
industry.  Copper  is  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  tin  from  Singapore.  The  tin-plate  trade  employs 
a large  number  of  people  in  the  towns,  and  is  also  carr  ied  on 


in  the  villages  in  all  the  valleys  on  the  coal-field.  Glamor- 
ganshire Ls  the  wealthiest  and  most  thickly  peopled  of 
the  Welsh  counties. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  forms  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
including  the  numerous  islands  off  the  west  and  north 
coasts,  has  a total  area  of  29,820  square  miles.  At  the 
North  Channel  it  approaches  within  13^  miles  of  the  Irish 
coast.  The  country  contains  10.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  Highlands 
28,100  of  the  people  speak  only  Gaolic.  Scotland  is  re- 
presented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  72  members,  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  16  representative  peers. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  Scotland  is  much 
more  mountainous  than  England.  It  is  divided  naturally 
into  three  regions  : — 

(1)  The  Southern  Uplands — a tableland  of  broad  moors 
crossed  by  ranges  of  hills  covered  with  thin  pasture. 

(2)  The  Central  Plain,  gently  undulating  in  character, 
and  forming  the  richest  part  of  Scotland,  both  in  mineral 
wealth  and  fertility  of  soil.  It  is  also  the  most  densely 
populated  portion. 

(3)  The  Highlands  of  the  north  and  west,  consisting  of 
wide  stretches  of  wild  moorland,  crossed  from  west  to  east 
by  bold  mountain  masses.  Much  of  the  land  is  preserved 
as  deer  forests  or  grouse  moors.  Parts  of  this  region  are 
famed  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  their  scenery. 

The  rivers  of  Scotland,  except  where  they  open  out  into 
large  estuaries  or  firths,  arc  of  little  use  for  navigation,  but 
many  of  them  have  valuable  salmon  fisheries.  The  coast 
is  so  deeply  indented  by  firths  and  lochs  that  no  part  of 
the  country  is  more  than  40  miles  from  the  sea. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Of  the  total  male  population,  64  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
female  population,  25  per  cent.,  have  some  employment. 

AGRICULTURE.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  surface 
of  the  whole  country  admits  of  cultivation.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  pastured.  Barley  and  oats  are  the  characteristic 
cereals. 

MINING.  Goal  and  iron  abound  in  the  Central  Plain  ; 
lead  is  mined  in  the  Lowther  Hills  ; and  granite  is  quarried 
in  the  Grampians. 

FISHERIES.  The  fisheries  are  valuable  all  round  the 
coast,  herrings  providing  the  greatest  catch.  Many  vessels 
are  engaged  in  the  Greenland  Whale  fishery.  Salmon  are 
taken  in  nearly  all  the  rivers.  The  chief  fishing  ports  are 
Dundee,  Arbroath,  Stonehaven,  Wick,  Thurso,  and 
Stornoway. 

MANUFACTURES.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  machinery,  iron,  and 
shipbuilding. 

Linen  and  Jute  are  manufactured  in  the  counties  of 
Forfar  and  Fife,  Dundee  and  Dumfermline  being  the  chief 
centres. 

Cotton  goods  are  made  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

The  Woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tweed,  and  also  in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Ayrshire. 

Machinery  is  produced  chiefly  in  and  around  Glasgow. 

Iron  is  smelted  on  aU  the  coal-fields,  but  especially  on 
those  of  Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire. 

The  banks  of  the  Clyde  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  are 
lined  with  ship-building  yards,  some  of  which  are  capable 
of  turning  out  the  largest  liners  or  the  most  powerful 
battle  ships. 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  is  steadily  increasing.  There  is  a con- 
siderable trade  with  England  and  the  north  of  Ireland, 
the  former  taking  cattle  and  agricultural  produce  generally, 
while  the  latter  receives  large  shipments  of  coal.  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  in  addition  to  a large  coasting  trade,  do  a 
considerable  business  with  America.  The  principal  ports  on 
the  east,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Leith,  trade  extensively 
with  the  Baltic,  India,  and  the  East. 

The  principal  exports  are  manufactured  goods  and  coal, 
cattle,  sheep,  oats,  and  fish.  The  imports  are  raw  materials 
for  manufactures,  food-stuffa,  and  colonial  produce. 
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COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Scotland  ia  divided  into  33  counties,  the  largest  of  which 
are  Inverness,  Argyllshire,  Rosa  and  Cromarty,  and  Perth- 
shire, and  the  smallest  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Linlithgow, 
and  Nairn. 


HIGHLAND  COUNTIES. 


COXTSTY. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Shetland  * . . 

Lerwick  . . 

Isle  of  Mainland. 

OrBLNBY  . a . . 

Kirkwall  . . 

Isle  of  Pomona. 

Caithness  . . . 

Wick  . . . 

Wick  Harborrr. 

Sutherland  . . 

Dornoch  , . 

Dornoch  Firth. 

Ross  & Cromarty 

Dingwall  . . 

Cromarty  Firth. 

Inverness  . . . 

Inverness . . 

Beauly  P7rth. 

Argyll  .... 

Inverary  . . 

Loch  Fyne. 

Bute 

Rothesay . . 

Firth  of  Clyde. 

Nairn  .... 

Naim  . . . 

River  Nairn. 

Elgin  .... 

Elgin  . . , 

River  Lassie. 

Banff  . . 

Banff  . . . 

River  Deveron. 

Aberdeen  . ^ . 

Aberdeen  . . 

River  Dee. 

Kincardine  . . 

Stonehaven  . 

East  Coast. 

These  counties  are  but  sparsely  peopled  and  Aberdeen 
is  the  only  large  town.  There  are  some  fertile  spots 
in  the  narrow,  low-lying  plains  bordering  the  east  coast, 
but  generally  the  land  yields  but  a scanty  livelihood  to 
the  crofters.  The  principal  occupations  are  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  fishing,  quarrying,  and  game-preserving. 


CENTRAL  LOWLAND  COUNTIES. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Perth  . . . 

Perth  . . . 

River  Tay. 

Forfar  . . . 

Forfar  . ■ . 

Fife  .... 
Kinross  . . 

Cupar  . . . 

Kinross . . . 

Loch  L6ven. 

Clackmannan 

Clackmannan . 

Near  River  Forth. 

Stirling  . . 

Stirling  , . . 

River  Forth. 

Dumbarton  . 

Dumbarton  . 

River  Clyde. 

Renfrew  . , 

Renfrew  . . 

Near  River  Clyde. 

Ayr  .... 

Ayr  .... 

River  Ayr. 

• • • 

Lanark  . . . 

River  Clyde. 

Linlithgow  . 
Mid-Lothian  . 

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh 

Near  Firth  of  Forth. 

Haddington  . 

Haddington  . 

■■  ■ 

The  northern  portions  of  Perth  and  Forfar  belong  to 
the  Highland  region.  The  remainder  of  the  Central  District 
embraces  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Scotland,and  also  contains 
the  principal  industrial  centres.  In  several  of  the  counties 
coal  and  iron  are  abundant,  and  Lanarkshire,  which  is 
especially  rich  in  those  minerals,  is  the  wealthiest  and 
most  densely  populated  of  the  Scotch  counties.  An 
oil-shale  bearing  district  covers  the  eastern  part  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  the  west  of  Mid-Lothian.  These  two  counties 
and  Haddington  are  also  noted  for  their  excellent  farms. 
Ayrshire  is  £iown  as  the  Dairy  County.  Other  extremely 
fertile  districts  are  the  Garse  of  Cowrie,  in  Perthshire,  and 
the  Carse  of  Stirling. 


SOUTHERN  LOWLAND  COUNTIES. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Berwick  . . . 
Peebles  . . . 
Selkirk  . . . 
Roxburgh  . . 
Dumfries  . . 
Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown  . . . 

Greenlaw  . . 
Peebles  . . . 

Selkirk  . . . 
Jedburgh  . . 
Dumfries  . . 

Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown  . . 

River  Blackadder. 
River  Tweed. 

River  Ettrick, 
River  Jed. 

River  Nith. 

River  Dee. 

Wigtown  Bay. 

1 

This  district  is  mainly  pastoral,  with  a few  fertile  regions 
suitable  for  tillage,  such  as  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  in 
Dumfries,  and  the  central  plain  of  Berwickshire  kuo^vn  as 
the  Merse.  Towns  in  the  Tweed  basin  manufacture  tho 
cloth  called  tweed,  from  the  home-grown  wool, 

IRELAND. 

Ireland  lies  about  60  miles  to  the  west  of  England,  and 
in  the  north-east  approaches  to  within  13^  miles  of  the 
nearest  point  of  Scotland.  The  island  has  an  area  of  about 
31,760  square  miles,  and  now  contains  10.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  184.") 
emigration  has  caused  a steady  diminution  in  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  is  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  by  103  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  28  representative  peers  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

INDUSTRIES. 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  leading  industiy,  aiid,  under  tho 
fostering  care  and  direction  of  tho  Board  of  Agriculture, 
is  making  great  advances.  The  climate  and  soil  are  suitable 
for  dairy-farming,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  roots  are  raised, 
and  in  the  north  there  is  a considerable  acreage  under  flax. 

MANUFACTURES.  The  dearth  of  coal  is  a depressing 
factor,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  principal  manufactures 
have  their  seat  in  the  north-east  of  the  country,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  Belfast  being  the 
greatest  industrial  centre.  Linen  and  ship-building  are 
the  principal  manufactures.  Brewing  and  the  distillation 
of  whisky  are  carried  on  in  several  towns,  and  lace,  frieze, 
and  poplins  are  produced  in  many  localities,  chiefly  in  the 
north  and  east. 

FISHING  is  carried  on  all  round  the  coast,  though  the 
sea-fisheries  are  not  so  well  developed  as  those  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Salmon  and  trout  are  taken  from  most  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes. 

COMMERCE. 

The  trade  of  Ireland  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain.  Lines 
of  coasting  steamers  trade  regularly  between  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Waterford,  or  Cork,  and  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  the  south  of  England  ports,  and  Loudon.  Other 
important  Irish  ports  are  Limerick  and  Galway  on  the  west, 
and  Londonderry  in  the  north.  The  exports,  of  which 
more  than  90  per  cent,  is  taken  by  Great  Britain,  consist 
of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  linen,  whisky,  and  malt 
liquors.  The  principal  imports  are  coal,  manufactured 
goods,  clothing,  tea  and  sugar.  Queenstown,  in  Cork 
Harbour,  is  a caUing  place  for  the  Atlantic  liners  sailing 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  MoviUe,  on  Lough 
Foyle,  for  those  sailing  between  Liverpool  or  Glasgow 
and  the  Canadian  ports. 

COUNTIES  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulster  in  the 
north,  Leinster  in  the  east,  Munster  in  the  south-west, 
and  Connaught  in  the  west;  and  these  are  sub-divided 
into  32  counties. 


COUNTIES  OF  ULSTER. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Donegal  . . 
Londonderry 
Antrim  . . . 
Tyrone  . . 
Armagh  . . 
Down  . . . 
Fermanagh  . 
Monaghan . . 
Cavan  . . . 

Lifford  . . 
Londonderry 
Belfast  . . 
Omagh  . . 
Armagh  , . 
Downpatrick 
Enniskillen  . 
Monaghan  . 
Cavan  . . 

River  Foyle. 

River  Foyle. 

River  Lagan. 

River  Foyle. 

Ulster  Canal. 

Near  Strangford  Longh. 
River  Erne. 

River  Blackwater. 

Ulster  is  the  most  densely  peopled  and  the  most  enter, 
prising  of  the  provinces.  A large  proportion  of  the  inhabi. 
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taoiis  are  desccudaats  of  immi^*rant3  from  England  and 
Saotland  who  settled  here  in  the  ITth  centvny.  Donegal 
ia  the  mf>st  monatainons  of  the  Irish  counties,  and  contains 
tfxtcnsivo  bogs.  Antrim  is  also  monntainous,  and  Tyrone 
lias  much  bogland.  The  remainder  of  the  prorince  is 
gesneraliy  well  cultivated.  Coal  and  iron  are  worked  to 
a email  extent  in  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone,  and  marble, 
limestone,  slate,  and  freestone  are  quarried  in  various 
parts.  The  linen  manufacture  and  the  distillation  of 
whisky  flourish  in  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  other  towns, 
and  the  ship-building  yards  of  Belfast  are  world  famous. 


COUNTIES  OP  LEINSTER. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Lonqfobd  . . . 

Longford  . . 

River  Camlin. 

Westmeath  . . 

Mulhngar  . . 

River  Brosna. 

Meath  .... 

Trim  . . . 

River  Boyne. 

Louth  .... 

Dundalk  . . 

Dundalk  Bay. 

Bang’s  County  . 

Tullamore  . . 

Grand  CanaL 

Queen’s  County  . 

Maryborough . 

— 

Kildaeb  . . . 

Naas  ... 

River  Lifiey. 

Dublin  .... 

Dublin  . . . 

River  Liffey. 

Kilkenny  . . . 

Kilkenny  . . 

River  Nore. 

Gaklow  .... 

Carlow  . . . 

River  Barrow. 

Wicklow  . . . 

Wicklow  . . 

River  Vartry. 

Wexfobd  . . . 

Wexford  . . 

Wexford  Harbour. 

With  the  exception  of  County  Wicklow,  which  is  moun- 
tainous and  contains  some  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Ireland, 
Leinster  is  generally  flat,  with  a considerable  proportion 
of  bogland  in  Kildare,  King’s  County,  and  Queen’s  County. 
Erich  pasture  is  abundant,  and  agriculture,  cattle  rearing, 
and  dairy-farming  are  the  leading  industries.  Anthracite 
coal  is  worked  in  Kilkenny  and  Queen’s  County,  and  the 
former  has  also  valuable  quarries  of  black  marble. 


COUNTIES  OP  MUNSTER. 


County. 

Capital. 

SrruA^-^. 

Claeb  . . . . 
Tipfeeaby  . . . 
Keeey  .... 
Limbeiok  . . . 

Goek 

Wateefoed  . . 

Ennis  .... 
Clonmel  . . . 
Tralee  .... 
Limerick  , . . 

Cork  .... 
Waterford  . . 

River  Fergus. 
River  Suir. 
Tralee  Bay. 
River  Shannon. 
River  Lee. 

River  Suir. 

The  maritime  counties  possess  many  excellent  harbours, 
and  the  sea  fisheries  are  of  importance.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  yield  salmon,  and  there  are  valuable  oyster  beds 
round  the  coast  of  Clare.  The  leading  industries  inland 
are  cattle  raising  and  dairy-farming.  The  “ Golden 
Vale,”  which  occupies  portions  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Ireland. 
Limerick  has  small  manufactures  of  woollens,  paper,  and 
lace. 

COUNTIES  OP  CONNAUGHT. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Mayo  . * 4 . 
Sligo  . . 
Leiteim  . . . 
Galway  . . . 
Roscommon  . . 

1 

Castlebar  . . . 
Sligo  .... 
Leitrim  . . . 

Galway  . . . 

Roscommon  . . 

River  Garvogue. 
River  Shannon,  i 
River  Corrib. 

1 

\ 

Counaught  is  the  poorest  and  most  sparsely  peopled  of 
the  provinces.  Mountains,  bogs,  and  lakes  cover  a large 
p8.rt  of  the  surface.  The  sea  and  fresh-water  fisheries 
are  valuable,  and  slate  is  quarried  in  Mayo.  Attempts 
are  being  made,  by  the  construction  of  ligH  railways,  to 
develop  other  industries. 
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INDIA. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT.  India  consists  mainly  of 
an  immense  peninsula,  triangular  in  shape,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Asia,  and  washed  on  the  south-west,  south,  and 
south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  length  of  the 
country  from  Kashmir  to  Cape  Comorin  is  2,000  miles, 
the  breadth  from  Baluchistan  to  China  exceeds  2,600 
miles,  and  each  side  of  the  triangle  is  about  1,900  miles. 
The  total  area  is  about  1,766,000  square  miles,  that  is, 
nearly  fourteen  times  the  size  of  the  British  Islands. 
On  the  north-west,  north,  and  east  the  territory  borders 
on  Persia,  Afghanistan,  the  Russian  Empire  on  the  Pamirs, 
the  Chinese  Empire  along  the  summits  of  the  Himalayas 
and  on  the  Burmese  eastern  frontier,  French  Colonial 
territory  along  the  upper  Mekong,  and  Siam. 

Afghanistan  acts  the  part  of  a buffer  state  between 
India  and  Russian  territory.  The  Suiiman  mountains, 
which  separate  it  from  India,  are  crossed  by  the  Khaiber, 
Kuram,  Gomul,  and  Bolan  Passes,  through  one  or  other 
of  which  the  various  conquerors  of  India  from  the  land 
side  have  passed.  These  passes  are  now  strongly  fortified 
and  occupied  by  British  troops.  Troops  are  also  stationed 
in  the  MMakand  Pass  in  order  to  keep  open  the  road  from 
Peshawar  through  the  Swat  Valley  and  the  Loward  Pass 
to  GhitraJ,  lying  north-east  of  Afghanistan.  The  roads 
across  the  Himalayas  are  at  a great  elevation,  and  are 
considered  impassable  for  a modem  army. 

INHABITANTS.  According  to  the  census  of  1901, 
the  total  population,  including  that  of  the  native  states, 
exceeds  294^  millions,  an  increase  of  more  than  7 millions 
daring  the  preceding  decade.  This  gives  a density  of 
166  per  square  mile.  The  population  of  the  British  Pro- 
vinces is  nearly  232  millions,  an  increase  of  more  than 


10  millions,  and  a density  of  213  to  the  square  mile.  The 
increase  is  below  the  normal  rate,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  famine  and  plague.  The  greatest  density  is  in  the 
Ganges  Valley,  where  it  amounts  to  1,828  per  square  mile. 
In  Baluchistan  the  density  is  only  eleven. 

The  inhabitants  vary  greatly  in  race,  language,  religion, 
and  the  degree  of  civilization  attained.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  people  are  Hindus,  but  these  represeut  many  distinct 
tribes,  each  speaking  a language  unintelligible  to  the  others. 
The  one  thing  they  have  in  common  is  the  social  organiza- 
tion known  as  “ caste.”  (See  Caste,  p.  845.)  The 
Hindus  inhabit  the  north-west,  the  northern  plain,  the  river 
deltas,  and  the  west  coast  plain.  In  all  145  distinct 
languages  are  spoken  in  India,  the  two  chief  being  Hindi 
and  Bengali.  The  South  is  inhabited  by  peoples  speaking 
various  dialects  of  Tamil  and  Telugu.  Hindustani,  a dialect 
of  Hindi,  has  become  the  literary  language  and  is  the 
tiniqua  franca  of  India.  In  religion,  the  majority  of  the 
people  profess  some  form  of  Brahmanism.  Muham- 
madanism claims  about  62J  million  followers,  chiefly  in 
the  north.  Buddhism  has  almost  died  out  except  in  the 
Himalayan  valleys  and  in  Burma.  Native  Christians 
number  nearly  tl^e  millions,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent, 
during  the  ten  years.  The  Parsees,  who  are  of  Persian 
origin,  are  found  in  small  numbers  aU  over  the  country, 
but  their  chief  settlements  are  in  and  around  Bombay. 
They  number  less  than  100,000. 

COMPONENT  PARTS.  The  Indian  Empire  compri^a 
a vast  peninsula,  a large  continental  portion  stretching 
northward  to  Kashmir,  and  extending  beyond  the  base 
of  the  peninsula  westward  into  Baluchistan,  and  eastward 
into  Burma,  together  with  the  following  oversea  territories : 

(1)  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 

(2)  Laccadive  and  Maidive  Islands  in  the  Arabian 
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(3)  Aden  and  its  hinterland. 

(4)  Perlm. 

(5)  Protectorates  oTer  Socotra,  Bahrein,  and  the 
Arabian  coast  from  Aden  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Of  this  v^ast  territory  nearly  two-thirds  is  under  direct 
British  rule.  The  remainder  consists  of  native  states, 
Portuguese  territory,  French  territory,  and  two  independent 
native  kingdoms. 

(1)  The  Feudatory  states  are  scattered  all  over  India 
and  number  several  hundreds.  The  most  important  groups 
are  Rajputana,  including  an  area  greater  than  the  British 
Isles ; and  Haidrabad,  Kashmir,  and  Central  India,  each 
nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  These  states  are  governed 
by  their  native  princes,  but  acknowledge  the  suzerainty 
of  Britain.  They  are  controlled  by  political  residents, 
who  act  as  advisers  to  the  native  rulers,  who  may  not 
declare  war,  nor  send  ambassadors  to  other  states.  Some 
pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Indian  Government. 

(2)  The  Portuguese  pos.sess  Goa,  a territory  of  1,400 
square  miles  on  the  south-west  coast ; Daman,  about  100 
miles  north  of  Bombay ; and  Diu,  a small  island  and 
fortress  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

(3)  The  French  retain  territory  about  200  square  miles 
in  extent,  including  a small  town  and  factory  north  of 
Calicut,  three  on  the  south-east  coast,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Pondicherry,  and  another  on  the  Hugli,  north  of  Calcutta. 

(4)  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  are  two  independent  states 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Nepal  is  inhabited  by 
the  Gurkhas,  many  of  whom  volunteer  for  the  Indian 
army.  East  of  Nepal  is  the  feudatory  state  of  Sikkim, 
through  which  trade  is  carried  on  with  Tibet. 

GOVERNMENT  OP  BRITISH  INDIA.  In  England, 
Indian  affairs  are  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  to  the  British  parliament. 
He  is  aided  by  the  Council  of  India,  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  for  a period  of  ten  years,  and  are  selected 
on  account  of  their  long  experience  as  civil  or  military 
officers,  merchants,  or  lawyers  in  that  country.  The  King, 
as  Emperor  of  India,  is  represented  there  by  the  Governor- 
General  or  Viceroy,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  usually 
for  a period  of  five  years.  This  executive  council  consists 
of  six  members,  one  of  whom  is  now  an  Indian,  all  being 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  This  legislative  council  will, 
from  1910,  consist  of  68  members,  nearly  one-half  of  them 
to  be  elected.  Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  government  except, 
during  the  hot  season,  when  it  is  removed  to  Simla,  situated 
on  the  lower  Himalayas,  north  of  Delhi. 

AD  the  great  provinces  enjoy  a certain  amount  of 
administrative  independence.  They  are  subdivided  into 
a number  of  districts,  267  in  all,  each  administered  by  an 
officer  called  a “ coUector,”  or  deputy  commisioner. 
The  districts,  which  vary  in  area  from  iOO  square  miles 
to  19,000  square  miles,  are  combined  into  Divisions  under 
commissioners.  The  more  responsible  posts  are  filled  by 
British  officials,  but  natives  take  an  important  part  in 
administrative  work  and  form  97  per  cent,  of  the  official 
staff. 

BRITISH  PROVINCES.  The  foDowing  are  the  principal 
provinces  under  direct  British  rule : — 

(1)  Bengal  includes  the  delta  and  lower  valleys  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
provinces.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  produces 
rice,  jate,  indigo,  tea,  and  the  opium  poppy.  In  the  hills 
bordering  the  great  plains,  are  coal-mines,  yielding  the 
greater  part  of  India’s  coal  output.  A.rea,  116,000  square 
miles  ; population  about  51  millions. 

(2)  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  includes  the  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  adjacent  hills  and 
valleys  lying  east  of  Bengal.  Rice,  jute,  and  all  kinds  of 
useful  vegetable  products  are  ciiltivated.  In  Assam 
the  principal  industry  is  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
tea.  Area  106  000  square  miles  ; population  31  millions. 

(3)  The  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  com- 
prise the  upper  basins  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna. 
The  naturally  fertile  soil  is  improved  by  artificial  irri- 
gation, and  it  is  one  of  the  richest  corn-growing  districts 
m India.  Other  products  include  millet,  rice,  indigo, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Area,  107,000  square  miles ; 
population  about  48  millions. 

(41  The  Punjab  occupies  the  basins  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Indus,  and  also  includes  Dellii.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  Sikhs.  Artificial  irrigation  Is  everywhere  employed. 
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The  chief  crops  are  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  cotton, 
and  there  are  rich  deposits  of  rock-salts.  Area  97,200 
square  miles ; population  about  20^  mllliona. 

(5)  North-Western  Frontier  Province,  the  district  lying 
between  the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan,  was  created  a pro- 
vince in  1901.  Area  16,500  square  milra ; population 
2J  millions. 

(6)  British  Balnchistan  lies  to  the  south  of  Afghanistan, 
from  which  countiy  part  of  the  territory  was  acquired. 
A considerable  portion  is  entirely  desert,  and  the  country  ia 
but  sparsely  peopled,  the  density  being  but  11  to  the 
square  mile. 

(7)  Bombay,  inclumng  Sind,  occupies  the  western  part 
of  India  from  Baluchistan  to  Mysore.  It  contains  large 
fertile  tracts  that  produce  millet,  rice,  wheat,  and  various 
pulses.  Other  districts  are  subject  to  periodical  droughts 
and  comparatively  frequent  agricultural  distress.  Manu- 
factures of  cotton,  silk,  pottery,  and  brass  ware  are  im- 
portant. Area  123,000  square  miles ; population  19 
millions. 

(8)  MadrM  comprises  tee  whole  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  certmn 
native  states.  Portions  are  subject  to  drought  and 
famine.  Other  parts  produce  grains,  tea,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  oil-seeds.  Area  141,700  square  miles ; population 
38^  millions. 

(9)  The  Central  Provinces,  including  Berar,  occupy  the 
northern  part  of  the  Deccan.  Berar  is  very  fertile  and 
exports  wheat,  oil-seeds,  and  cotton.  There  are  extensive 
wastes  and  jungle  in  the  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Coal  is  mined  at  Warora.  Area  104,200  square  miles ; 
population  12£  millions. 

(10)  Burma  extends  eastward  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  Chinese  territory,  and  southwards  to  Siam  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  coast  region  produce  rice,  the  hill  country 
wheat,  millet,  cotton,  and  oil-seeds.  Forests  are  extensive, 
and  rabies,  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  coal  are  mined. 
Area  236,700  square  miles  ; population  10|  millions. 

Bombay  and  Madras  are  stiD  styled  presidencies.  Each 
has  its  own  civil  service,  and  each  is  ruled  by  a governor 
and  council  of  four  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Each  has 
a legislative  council  of  48  members,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  elected.  They  wiD,  in  future,  have  greatly  enlarged 
powers,  mth  the  right  to  criticise  and  initiate,  and  to  take 
a real  active  part  in  financial  matters.  The  Viceroy, 
vdth  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  appoints  Lieutenant- 
Governors  for  Bengal,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma.  In  each  case 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  assisted  in  making  laws  by 
a legislative  council,  the  majority  being  elected  members, 
with  powers  similar  to  those  already  stated.  The  Central 
Provinces,  the  North-Western  Frontier  Province,  and 
Baluchistan  are  placed  under  Chief-commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  councD. 

BUILD  OP  THE  COUNTRY.  The  whole  of  northern 
India  consists  of  a vast  plain  extending  from  Baluchistan 
and  the  Suiiman  Mountains  in  the  west,  eastward  for  a 
distance  of  1,690  miles  to  the  hills  of  Assam,  and  from  the 
Himalayas  in  the  north  to  the  Vindhya  Range.  This  plain 
is  watered  and  fertilised  by  three  great  rivers  and  their 
tributaries,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  triangular  plateau  of  the  Deccan  occupies  the  south. 
This  tableland  is  flanked  by  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Ghats,  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains  in  the  north,  and  by 
the  Nilgiri,  or  Blue  Mountains  in  the  south,  leaving  a 
narrow  coast  plain  on  the  west,  and  a broader  strip  on  the 
east.  The  Deccan  has  a gentle  slope  from  west  to  ee^t, 
and  its  most  important  rivers,  the  Mahanadi,  Godavari, 
Krishna,  and  the  Kavari  flow  in  that  direction.  The 
Nerbudda  and  Tapti  enter  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  from  the 
north  of  the  tableland.  Burma  is  covered  with  forest  clad 
hills  and  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Irawadi,  which 
is  navigable  for  700  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  rainfall  on  both  sides  of 
the  Himalayas  finds  its  wav  to  the  Indo-Gangetio  Plain  by 
means  of  the  great  rivers.  The  silt  carried  by  these  streams 
is  spread  out  over  their  lower  reaches  at  the  seasons  of 
flood,  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  ia  thus  enabled  to 
dispense  with  manure  of  any  kind.  Thus,  Sind  is  fer- 
tilised by  the  silt  of  the  lower  Indus,  and  Bengal  owes  its 
ettretne  fertility~the  land  produces  three  crops  a year— 
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to  the  flooding  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  These 
rivers  unite  to  form  the  Bengal  delta  which  is  larger  than 
Scotland.  Moreover,  in  therr  middle  courses  the  rivers 
are  tapped  by  canals  for  irrigation  purposes.  WTiere  the 
Ganges  enters  the  plain  more  than  half  its  waters  are  drawn 
off  to  feed  a canal  which  sends  out  a network  of  smaller 
streams,  and  finally  rejoins  the  river  at  Cawnpore. 

The  Ganges  is  navigable  to  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  the  Brahmafutra  right  through  Assam,  almost  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  Himalayas.  ’'Numerous  shifting  sandbanks 
impede  the  course  of  the  Indus  that  it  is  navigable  only 
at  certain  seasons,  and  owing  to  the  shifting  character  of 
its  banks,  no  important  towns  are  found  on  the  main  stream. 
The  deltas  of  the  Mahanadi,  Godavari,  and  Kavari  are  also 
very  fertile,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  rice  ; and  the 
many  canals  that  have  been  constructed  in  their  basins  in 
recent  years,  are  not  only  serviceable  for  navigation,  but 
have  considerably  reduced  the  risks  of  famine.  The 
rapidity  of  their  streams  renders  the  Nerbudda,  Tapti, 
and  Krishna  useless  for  navigation. 

CLIMATE.  Since  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  portion 
of  India  lies  within  the  Tropics,  while  the  continental 
portion  extends  well  into  the  North  Temperate  Zone, 
the  temperature  is  exceedingly  varied.  Other  influences 
modifying  the  heat  of  particular  localities  are  the  nearness 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  land  elevation.  There  are,  speaking 
generally,  tliree  seasons  in  the  year — the  hot  season  from 
March  to  June,  the  wet  season  from  June  to  October, 
and  the  temperate  season  from  October  to  March. 

TEMPERATURE.  Over  portions  of  the  Indo-Gangetio 
Plain  the  average  summer  temperature  exceeds  90°  F., 
while  the  neighbouring  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  enjoy  a 
temperate  climate,  and  on  the  bill  stations  in  the  Nil^herries 
the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  60°  F.  Durmg  the 
bob  season  the  temperature  of  the  Deccan  is  higher  than 
that  of  tho  west  coast  plain,  but  owing  to  the  comparative 
rliyness  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  less  oppressive.  The  heat 
is  greatest  on  the  south-east  coast. 

RAINFALL.  The  period  of  the  rainy  season  varies 
with  different  parts,  the  rainfall  being  dependent  on  tho 
periodical  winds  called  “ monsoons,”  which  prevail  at 
different  times  in  different  regions.  From  May  to  Septem- 
ber tho  moisture-laden  south-west  monsoon  blows.  Tho 
Western  Ghats  and  the  Himalayas  act  as  condensers,  and 
there  is  an  abundant  rainfall  on  the  west  coast  strip,  and 
over  the  plains  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  same  air  current  also  carries  a heavy  rainfall  to  the 
Bengal  delta  and  the  Burmese  plains,  and  on  the  mountains 
of  Assam  an  annual  fall  of  806  inches  has  been  registered, 
while  the  average  approaches  600  inches.  Later  in  the 
year  sets  in  the  north-east  monsoon,  bringing  rain  to  tho 
country  on  the  East  coast,  but  since  this  air-current  has 
traversed  a comparatively  small  stretch  of  ocean,  it 
accumulates  less  moisture  than  the  south-west  monsoon, 
and  consequently  the  rainfall  is  less  abundant  than  on  the 
west.  The  central  portions  of  the  Deccan  and  of  the 
northern  plain  receive  too  httle  rain  when  the  strength  of 
the  winds  falls  below  the  average,  and  are  known  as 
“ zones  of  uncertain  rainfall.”  Tho  north-west  lies  outside 
the  direct  influence  of  the  monsoons,  and  the  rainfall  is 
small,  averaging  less  than  ten  inches  annually  over  portions 
of  Rajputana,  while  parts  of  the  Punjab  are  almost 


rainless. 

PRODUCTIONS. 


The  vegetation  is  as  varied  as  the 


climate.  The  valuable  forest  tracts  of  the  hill  regions  of 
central  India,  of  the  various  mountain  slopes,  and  the 
river  valleys  of  Burma,  are  under  the  care  of  a government 
department,  and  produce  teak,  sandalwood,  blackwood, 
sal,  cedar,  and  pine.  The  bamboo  and  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  are  widely  distributed,  and  furnish  the  natives  of 
some  districts  with  almost  all  they  require.  The  mango 
is  the  favourite  fruit  tree,  and  other  species  of  palm  supply 
fruit,  fibre,  and  matting.  The  chief  cultivated  crops  are 
millet,  which  forms  the  principal  article  of  diet  for  a large 
majority  of  the  people,  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grains, 
cotton,  jute,  indigo,  tea,  sugar,  opium,  pepper,  and  cin- 
namon. The  forests  and  jungle  abound  with  wild  animals. 
Tigers  and  panthers  are  responsible  for  the  death  of  more 
than  1,000  prsons  and  0,000  cattle,  and  20,000  persops  f^ 


victims  to  various  specloa  of  smikos  annually.  The  lion 
is  almost  extinct.  The  elephant  is  found  In  the  north-east, 
end  in  tho  forests  of  Burma  and  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  and  the  crocodile  in  the  Gangeji. 
Vultures,  jackals,  and  termites  act  the  part  of  sca- 
vengers. 

COMMERCE.  Under  British  rule  commercial  activity 
has  increased  enormously.  The  Blue  Book,  reviewing 
the  trade  of  India  in  1909,  places  the  value  (including 
bullion  and  specie)  of  the  exports  for  that  period  at 
£110,430,888,  and  the  imports  at  £105,844,166.  Trade  is 
done  principally  wath  the  United  Kingdom — which  supplies 
over  60  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  and  receives  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  tho  exports — Germany,  China,  United 
States,  Belgium,  France  and  Japan.  Tho  exports  consist 
of  grain,  including  wheat  and  rice,  raw  cotton,  oil-seeds, 
jute,  tea,  opium,  coffee,  indigo,  Ivides,  and  skins.  Tho 
imports  are  chiefly  manufactured  goods  and  treasure. 
Cotton  goods  constitute  37  per  cent,  of  the  merchandise 
imported.  Specie  and  bullion  come  next.  The  silver  is 
manufactured  into  ornaments  and  the  gold  is  hoarded. 
Other  imports  include  woollen  goods,  hardware,  machinery, 
railway  metals  and  other  plant,  iron  and  steel,  sirk, 
sugar,  petroleum,  and  coal.  There  are  few  good  natural 
harbours.  The  principal  ports  are  found  a mw  miles  up 
the  estuaries  of  the  large  rivers.  The  great  centres  for 
collecting  and  distributing  merchandise  and  produce  are 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Rangoon.  Other  ports  oiv 
Karachi,  Goa,  and  Calicut,  on  the  west  coast ; Negapatam, 
Madras,  and  Masulipatam  on  the  east  coast ; and  Maul- 
main  in  Burma.  Most  goods  imported  pay  a duty  of  6 per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Tho  government  of  India  are  opposed 
to  a preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  exports,  they  say,  are  mostly  such  commodities  as  are 
unt-jixed  or  lightly  taxed  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  if 
retaliatory  duties  were  placed  on  these  exports  Indian 
trade  would  decline. 

RAILWAYS.  More  than  30,0f0  miles  of  railway  are 
now  open  for  traflic.  The  chief  hues  are : — 

(1)  The  North-Westeru  from  Calcutta  through  Patna, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  Lahore  to  Pesha\\ar, 
with  branches  to  Benares,  Lucknow,  Meerut,  Umballa, 
and  Simla,  and  Amritsar. 

(2)  The  Indus  Valley  Line  from  Karaclii  through 
Haidrabad,  Multan,  and’Eawal  Pindi  to  Peshawar,  with 
a branch  to  Quetta  and  Nashki  on  the  extreme  border  of 
British  Baluchistan  fronting  Persia. 

(3)  From  Bombay  through  Jabalpur  to  Allahabad, 
and  through  Nagpur  to  Calcutta. 

(4)  From  Bombay  through  Poona  to  Madras,  with 
a branch  to  Haidrabad. 

(6)  The  South  Indian  Railways,  joining  the  chief  places 
on  the  coast  south  of  Madras,  and  also  connecting  Madras 
with  Calicut. 

(6)  The  Burmese  Railway  from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay, 
whence  two  lines  are  continued  to  points  close  to  the 
Chinese  frontier. 


PROVIKCES. 

Cheep  Towns. 

Bengal  

Calcutta,  Patna  Cuttack. 

Eastern  Bengal  and 

Dacca  Shillong. 

Assam 

Allahabad,  Benares,  Cawnpore.  Luck- 

United  Provinces  of 

Agra  and  Oudh  . . 

now,  Agra.  Meerut,  Oudh. 

PUNJAB 

Lahore,  Delhi,  Multan,  -'inila  Amrit- 
sar. Ambala,  Rawalpindi. 

North-Western 

Frontier  Pbovincb 

Peshawar. 

British  Baluchistan 

Quetta,  Khalat. 

Bombay  

Bombay,  Karachi,  Surat,  Poona, 
Haidrabad. 

Madras 

Madras,  Calicut  Masulipatam,  Nega- 
patam. 

Central  provinces  . 

Nagpur,  Jabalpur. 

Burma  

Mandalay,  Rangoon,  Maulmain, 
Bbamo. 

Nearly  all  the  railways  ore  owned  by  the  State.  Annuejl 
net  gain  on  their  worki.ng  over  £3.000  000. 
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Agra,  on  the  Jamna,  is  celebraterl  for  its  magnificont 
mausoleum,  the  Taj-Mahal ; population  188,000. 

Allahabad  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jamna  with  the 
Ganges,  is  a great  railway  and  commercial  centre.  It  is 
a place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Hindus,  who  bathe  in  the 
waters  of  the  united  streams  ; population  about  172,000. 

Amritsar  possesses  important  textile  manufactures,  and 
is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Sikh  religion ; population  162,500. 

Benares,  on  the  Ganges,  is  the  most  holy  city  of  the 
Hindus,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces  and  temples  ; popula- 
tion exceeds  209,000. 

Bombay  possesses  the  largest  and  safest  harbour  in 
India.  During  the  past  few  years  the  town  has  suffered 
considerable  ravages  from  bubonic  plague,  and  its  trade 
and  population  have  declined  in  consequence  ; population 

978.000. 

Calcutta,  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hugh,  is  the 
capital  of  British  India.  There  are  jute  and  paper  mills 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; population,  including  that  of  the 
suburbs,  exceeds  one  million. 

Calicut,  the  principal  port  on  the  south-west  coast,  gave 
its  name  to  calico,  though  none  of  it  is  now  manufactured 
there.  The  exports  of  teak  and  coffee  are  increasing  in 
quantity. 

Cawnpore  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  English 
women  and  children  in  1857.  It  now  possesses  important 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  leather ; population  197,000. 

Delhi,  on  the  Jamna,  is  a great  industrial  centre,  and 
trades  largely  in  wheat  and  other  agricultural  produce ; 
population  about  209,000. 

Haidiabad,  at  the  apex  of  the  Indus  delta,  has  a con- 
siderable trade  and  increasing  manufactures. 

Haidrabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam’s  territories,  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  Deccan,  with  a population  exceeding 

448.000. 

Karachi  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  tlie  north-west. 
Its  trade  and  population  have  increased  enormously  since 
the  opening  of  its  harbour ; population  117,000. 

Lucknow,  on  the  Gumti,  is  famous  for  the  defence  of  its 
residency  by  Lawrence  in  1857,  and  its  relief,  first  by 
General  Havelock  and  afterwards  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell ; 
population  exceeds  264,000. 

Meerut  was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in 
1857.  It  is  now  rising  into  prominence  as  a railway  and 
manufacturing  centre ; population  118,000. 

Madras  ranks  third  among  the  Indian  ports.  Its 
roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  north-east  monsoon  during 
half  the  year,  and.an  artificial  harbour  and  piers  have  been 
constructed.  Daring  the  summer  the  government  is 
removed  to  Utakamund  in  the  Nilgherri.es;  population 
exceeds  509,000. 

Negapatam,  on  the  south-east  coast,  does  an  improving 
trade  with  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Singapore. 

Patna  is  in  the  centre  of  a rich  agricultural  district,  and 
is  a great  emporium  for  rice,  indigo,  and  sugar.  Near  it 
is  Gaya,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha ; population  135,000. 

Peshawar  is  a great  military  station  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Khaibar  Pass. 

Poona  is  a health  station  in  the  Western  Ghats  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  government  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
during  the  wet  season ; population  153,000. 

Rangoon,  in  the  delta  of  the  hrawadi,  is  the  capital  of 
Lower  Burma,  and  the  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
Irawadi  basin  ; population  235,000. 

Simla  is  a health  station  on  the  lower  Bdmalayas,  and  the 
Beat  of  the  Indian  government  during  the  hot  season. 


CEYLON. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT.  Ceylon  is  a pear-shaped 
island,  266  miles  in  length,  140  miles  in  breadth,  with  an 
area  of  25,480  square  miles,  lying  south-east  of  India, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk’s 
Strait.  Between  the  two  extends  the  chain  of  islands 
and  coral  reefs  known  as  Adam’s  Bridge.  The  water  over 
the  reef  is  too  shallow  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels  of 
deep  draught.  The  South  Indian  Railways  have  put 
forward  a scheme  for  constructing  a ship  canal  across  one 
of  the  islands,  carrying  their  line  to  a dock  constructed 
in  the  middle  of  the  canal,  and  eventually  oontinuiu®  it 
across  the  reef  to  loop  up  the  Indian  Railways  withlihe 
Ceylon  system. 

INHABITANTS.  The  population  exceeds  four  millions. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Sinhalese,  descendants  of  a race 
from  northern  India  that  conquerfed  the  island  in  the  0th 


century  b.o.  There  are  many  Tamil  coolies  from  Southern 
India,  Arabs,  Eurasians,  and  Malays.  About  2,000  of  the 
aborigines,  Veddas,  exist  in  the  interior.  The  Europeans 
number  about  6,000.  The  majority  of  the  natives  are 
Buddhists  in  religion.  The  Hindus  number  827,000, 
the  Christians  350,000,  and  the  Mohammedans  250,000. 

GOVERNMENT.  Ceylon  ia  a British  Crown  Colony. 
The  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office,  ia 
assisted  in  administrative  work  by  a council  of  five,  and 
for  legislative  purposes  by  a council  of  eighteen,  eight 
of  whom  are  not  officials,  but  are  selected  by  the  governor 
as  representing  the  different  classes  and  interests  of  the 
island.  No  law  becomes  operative  until  it  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  There  are 
nine  provinces,  each  of  which  is  administered  by  a govern- 
ment agent.  The  larger  towns  enjoy  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  country  districts  minor  matters  are 
managed  by  village  councils. 

CLIMATE.  Since  the  island  is  everywhere  less  than 
10°  from  the  Equator,  the  climate  is  necessarily  tropical, 
but  the  heat  is  modified  by  the  surrounding  ocean  and  by 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  temperature  is  lower  than  on 
the  adjacent  parts  of  India.  The  south-west  monsoon 
blows  from  June  to  September,  and  the  north-east  from 
October  to  January.  The  heat  is  most  oppressive  from 
February  to  May,  that  is  the  period  between  the  two 
monsoons.  The  rainfall  varies  greatly  in  different  parts, 
the  driest  districts  having  an  average  fall  of  30  to  40  inches, 
and  the  wettest  as  many  as  150  inches. 

PRODUCTIONS.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile  and 
the  vegetation  luxuriant.  The  extensive  forests  yield 
ebony,  satin  wood,  and  other  timber  suitable  for  cabinet 
work.  Cocoa-nut,  palmyra-,  and  other  palms  are  abundant, 
and  the  bread-fruit  tree  flourishes.  The  plantations  pro- 
duce tea,  rubber,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices.  Rice  is  the 
principal  grain  crop.  Coffee  used  to  be  the  staple  product, 
but  the  trees  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
disease.  The  island  is  deficient  in  metals,  but  remarkably 
rich  in  gems,  that  known  as  cat’s  eyes  being  the  finest  in 
the  ivorld.  There  is  a valuable  pearl  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  and  its  plumbago  is  excellent.  The  principal 
trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
India.  Its  principal  exports  are  tea,  plumbago,  rubber, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  cocoa. 

TOWNS. 

Colombo,  the  capital,  on  the  south-west  coast,  is  th« 
calling  place  for  vessels  bound  for  Australia  aud  the  Ear 
East,  and  monopolises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
teade ; population  155,000. 

Kandy,  the  ancient  capital,  is  now  a small  town  of  no 
importance. 

Ttincomali  on  the  north-east  coast,  has  a fine  harbonr, 
strongly  fortified,  once  the  headquarters  of  the  East  India 
Squadron  of  the  British  navy,  now  transfeiTed  to 
Singapore. 

DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska  in  the  extreme  north-west,  and 
a part  of  Labrador,  which  belongs  to  Newfoundland.  It 
stretches  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  area  approachesS, 620,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  thirty  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Its  only  land  boundaries  march  with  the  United  States 
territory.  The  southern  boundary  follows  the  49th  parallel 
of  latitude  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
passes  through  the  middle  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario,  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal, 
and  then  follows  a lino  of  hills  which  lie  to  the  south  of  that 
river,  and  which  separate  British  territory  from  the  states 
of  Vermont,  Now  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  and  finally  takes 
a southern  line  to  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
north-western  boundary  follows  the  14l8t  meridian  of 
west  longitude  from  the  Arctic  to  the  mountains  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  thrace  crontinues  in  an  irregulaj  lino 
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as  demarcated  by  tlie  Alaska  Boundary  Commission,  in 
1903,  to  the  head  of  the  Portland  Canal. 

DIVISIONS.  The  country  naturally  falls  into  the 
following  districts ; — 

(1)  The  Atlantic  Region,  comprising  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  surface  consists  largely  of  plains  and 
undulating  lowlands,  still  covered  to  a great  extent  with 
forests,  and  providing,  where  the  timber  has  been  cleared, 
rich  pastures,  and  corn  and  fruit  producing  land. 

(2)  The  Central  Region,  extending  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  consisting  princi- 
pally of  prairie  land.  It  comprises  an  immense  wheat 
belt,  said  to  produce  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world,  which 
extends  through  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan  ; a district 
stretching  through  the  south  of  Alberta  to  the  foot  hills 
of  the  Rockies,  especially  fitted  for  cattle  ranching ; and 
throughout  the  whole  region  many  districts  suitable  for 
mixed  farming. 

(3)  The  Pacific  Region,  a country  of  thickly  wooded 
mountains  and  valleys  with  much  mineral  wealth. 

(4)  The  Northern  Region,  including  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory and  the  districts  of  Mackenzie,  Ungawaand  Franklin. 
The  climate  is  too  severe  to  allow  of  cultivation,  and  the 
extreme  north  is  a frozen  wilderness.  South  of  these 
“ Barren  Lands,”  a belt  of  forests  of  spruce  and  larch  of 
from  200  to  300  miles  in  width,  stretches  right  across  the 
Dominion.  Fur-bearing  animals  abound,  and  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  has  its  trading  posts  scattered  throughout 
the  district,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  frontier 
of  Alaska.  The  Yukon  Territory  is  rich  in  gold. 

Politically  these  several  regions  embrace  the  following 
provinces : — 


Atlantic  Region. 

Central  Region. 

PACiEio  Region. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Manitoba. 

British  Colombia, 

New  Brunswick. 

Saskatchewan. 

including 

Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. 

Quebec. 

Alberta. 

Vancouver  Island. 

Ontario. 

INHABITANTS.  The  population  in  1909  was  esti- 
mated at  7 millions.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  British 
descent.  The  majority  of  the  descendants  of  the  early 
French  settlers,  who  number  over  H millions,  reside  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  stiU  make  use  of  the  French 
language.  More  than  300,000  Germans  have  settled  in 
various  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  Indians  numbered 
108,000  at  the  last  census.  They  are  looked  after  by  the 
government  on  reservations  set  apart  for  their  use,  but  are 
gradually  disappearing.  Some  have  been  trained  to  work 
at  civilized  occupations,  but  in  the  more  remote  regions 
they  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Tribes  of  Eskimo  inhabit 
the  Hudson  Bay  and  northern  shores. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  government  of  Canada  is  Federal 
The  king  is  represented  by  the  governor-general,  who  is 
assisted  by  a privy  council  chosen  by  himself.  The  Federal 
Parliament  consists  of  the  Senate  and  a House  of  Commons. 
and  sits  at  Ottawa.  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed 
of  221  members,  elected  by  ballot  for  five  years  on  what  is 
almost  manhood  suffrage.  The  basis  of  representation  is 
that  Quebec  shah  always  return  65  members,  and  the  other 
provinces  (including  Yukon)  a proportional  number  accord- 
ing to  their  population  at  the  preceding  decennial  census. 
The  Senate  consists  of  87  members  chosen  for  life. 
Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  Viceroy  appointing  the  nominees 
of  the  cabinet,  but  the  principle  of  proportional  represen- 
tation holds  to  some  extent.  All  members  of  both  houses 
are  paid.  Every  bill  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Viceroy 
before  becoming  law.  The  Federal  Parliament  (unlike 
that  of  Australia)  has  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  not  ex- 
pressly reserved  for  each  Province  to  settle. 

The  exclusively  local  affairs  of  each  province  are  managed 
by  a provincial  parliament , modelled  on  the  lines  of  the 
Federal  parliament,  and  the  governor-general  is  represented 
by  a lieutenant-governor.  The  lieutenant-governor  of 


Manitoba  administers  Keewatin,  and,  eiuee  1S98,  Yukon 
has  been  placed  under  a Commissioner.  Ungava,  Macken- 
zie, and  Franklin,  which  are  more  sparsely  peopled,  are 
directly  administered  by  the  Federal  minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  also  exercises  a general  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
other  territories. 

BUILD.  Parallel  to  the  west  coast,  at  a distance  of 
from  300  to  350  miles,  extends  the  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  an  average  height  of  10,000  feet.  From 
their  western  slope  a lofty  plateau  extends  to  ranges  of 
less  elevation  near  the  coast.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  a lower  plateau  which  merges  into  the  great  plain  sloping 
gently  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  north-east  to 
Hudson’s  Bay,  and  including  the  great  prairie  region  of 
the  west  and  middle,  the  sub-Arctic  forest  region,  and 
a broad  belt  of  low  land  round  Hudson's  Bay.  In  the 
north-east  is  the  Labrador  Plateau  from  which  to  Lake 
Superior  extends  the  height  of  land  which  forms  the 
watershed  of  numerous  streams  flowing  south  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  north  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  Parallel  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  stretches  the  northern  end 
of  the  Appalachian  Highlands. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rivers  draining  the  great 
natural  divisions  with  the  lakes  in  their  basins : — 


Western 

Tableland. 

Cent’ral  Plain. 

Eastern  Plain. 

Columbia. 

Mackenzie. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Fraser. 

L.  Athabasca. 

L.  Superior. 

Yukon. 

Great  Slave  L. 

L.  Michigan. 

Great  Bear  L. 

L.  Huron. 

Saskatchewan — Nelson. 

L.  Erie. 

L.  Winnipegos. 

L.  Winnipeg. 

L.  Ontario. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION.  Canada  possesses  a magnificent 
1 system  of  internal  navigation.  V^essels  drawing  14  feet 
may  proceed,  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a distance 
of  2,000  miles,  and  a project  is  on  foot  for  deepening  the 
many  canals  that  have  been  constructed  to  escape  the 
various  falls  and  rapids,  so  as  to  admit  ocean-going  -teamera 
of  large  size.  The  Welland  Canal,  by  means  of  which  the 
Niagara  falls  and  rapids  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
are  avoided,  is  the  chief  of  these  canals. 

More  ships  are  said  to  pass  up  and  down  the  Detroit 
River,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  than  at  any  other 
point  in  the  world  ; and  though  the  navigation  of  the 
canals  constructed  to  avoid  the  rapids  in  the  St.  Mary 
river,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  is  open  for  only 
eight  months  of  the  year,  yet  in  that  time  a greater  tonnage 
passes  through  these  canals  than  through  the  Suez  Canal 
in  a whole  year. 

Hundreds  of  streams  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  supply 
energy  that  may  be  turned  to  account  for  driving  the 
machinery  of  mills  and  factories,  and  the  immense  water- 
power of  the  Niagara  Falls  has  been  utilised  for  driving 
electric  dynamos  which  produce  the  current  for  light  and 
traction  in  neighbouring  cities. 

Numerous  rocks  and  islands  in  its  upper  course,  and 
rapids  in  the  lower,  render  the  navieration  of  the  Nelson 
impossible,  but  the  Saskatchewan  is  navitrable  almost  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  Mackenzie  and  its  tribu- 
taries possess  2,500  miles  of  navigable  water.  The  rivers 
draining  the  Pacific  slope  are  generally  too  turbulent  for 
water  carriage,  but  they  are  Hie  world’s  greatest  salmon 
rivers. 

The  lakes  are  of  the  nature  of  fresh  water  inland  seas. 
Ontario  is  as  large  as  Wales,  and  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Winnipeg, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Great  Bear  Lake  are  somewhat 
larger.  Huron  is  equal  in  area  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  Superior  Is  of  greater  extent  than  Scotland. 

CLIMATE.  Over  a territory  of  such  vast  extent  the 
climate  is  necessarily  varied.  Speaking  generally,  It,  is 
more  extreme  than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  everywhere  healthy.  A belt  of  vaiying 
breadth  along  the  north  has  a climate  of  Arctic  severity. 
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Jlie  east  is  colder  than  the  west,  and  the  range  of  temper- 
ature greater,  but  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
are  rendered  less  extreme  by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  south  of  Ontario,  where  the  snow  fall  is  light,  by 
the  presence  of  the  great  lakes.  Over  the  whole  of  this 
region  the  rainfall  is  abundant.  Fogs  are  prevalent  along 
the  east  coast  during  spring  and  autumn.  In  the  central 
region  the  sub-Arctic  climate  does  not  penetrate  so  far 
south,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  exhilarating,  cold  in  winter, 
hot  in  summer,  with  a moderate  rainfall.  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  effects  of  the  warm  North 
Pacific  Current  are  felt,  the  climate  is  mild  and  humid, 
and  on  the  coast  very  mild.  British  Columbia  has  but 
little  snow,  and  the  Chinook^  a warm  south-west  wind  from 
the  Pacific,  penetrates  the  various  saddles  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  sweeps  over  the  western  portion  of  the  great  plain, 
and  prevents  the  snow  from  lying  long,  so  that  cattle  are 
kept  in  the  open  throughout  the  winter. 

PRODUCTIONS.  (1)  Foeests  cover  an  area  estimated 
at  1^  million  square  miles.  The  sub-Arctic  forest  supplies 
unlimited  quantities  of  spruce  and  poplar  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  Immense  tracts  in  the  eastern  half  of  Canada 
are  still  clothed  with  pine,  and  this  timber  forms  the  most 
valuable  lumber.  Large  areas  are  also  covered  with 
maple,  beech,  birch,  ash,  and  oak.  In  the  magnificent 
forests  of  British  Columbia  the  trees  are  of  larger  growth, 
the  Oregon  pine  frequently  reaching  a height  of  250  feet. 

(2)  Crops.  Along  the  valleys  of  the  Red,  Athabasca, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Peace  rivers,  immense  quantities  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  root  crops  are  produced.  Fruit 
growing  is  an  important  industry  in  eastern  Canada  and 
m British  Columbia,  and  apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries, 
peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes  grow  luxuriantly.  (3) 
Mining.  Gold  is  found  extensively  in  the  Klondike 
district  of  Yukon,  in  British  Columbia,  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Ooal-fields  cover  an  area  estimated  at  100,000  square  miles, 
and  this  mineral  is  mined  in  Nova  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia.  The  steam  coal  from  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass 
district  of  British  Columbia  is  largely  used  by  steamers 
engaged  in  the  Pacific  trade.  Other  minerals  include 
silver,  nickel,  lead,  copper,  iron,  salt,  and  petroleum. 
(4)  Fisheeies.  The  GuH  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  abound  in  cod,  mackerel,  halibut,  haddock,  hake, 
and  herrings,  and  lobsters  and  oysters  are  plentiful  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  lakes 
produce  fresh  water  fish  of  many  kinds,  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  rivers  of  British  Columbia  are  the  finest 
in  the  world.  (6)  Animals.  Several  species  of  deer  are 
abundant,  and  the  forests  shelter  numerous  fur-bearing 
animals,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  beaver,  bear,  marten, 
otter,  fox  (black,  red,  and  white),  mink,  skunk,  and 
wolverine. 

COMMERCE.  In  1907-8  the  total  exports  amounted 
to  66  million  pounds  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
received  nearly  27  millions,  and  the  United  States  22| 
millions.  In  the  same  year  the  imports  exceeded  74 
millions,  the  United  Kingdom  sending  over  19  millions 
and  the  United  States  over  44  millions.  The  principal 
exports  are  animals  and  animal  products,  timber,  grain,  and 
flour,  minerals,  fishery  products,  dairy  produce  and,  fruits. 
The  imports  include  textile  fabrics,  manufactured  iron  and 
steel,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce.  There  is 
a protective  tariff  on  imports  with  a preferential  treatment 
of  33|  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain  and  those  British  colonies 
that  accord  preferential  treatment  to  Canada. 

The  principal  ports  are : — 

(1)  On  the  east  coast — Halifax  and  St.  John. 

(2)  On  che  St.  Lawrence — Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Montreal. 

(3)  On  the  great  lakes — Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Port 
Arthur. 

(4)  On  the  west  coast— Vancouver,  Victoria,  Esqui- 
malt. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  a magnificent 
harbour  covering  ten  square  miles,  with  a dockyard  and 
a dry  dock  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  vessels 
afloat.  It  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  British  North 
America. 


RAILWAYS.  The  total  mileage  of  railwavs  in  Canada 
at  the  beginning  of  1908  amounted  to  ^,600.  The 
construction  is  now  (1910)  in  progress  of  a new  trans- 
continental railway  from  Moncton,  New  Brunswick, 
through  Winnipeg,  to  Prince  Rupert,  about  midway  up 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  Its  total  length  will  be 
3,547  miles. 

The  principal  lines  now  in  operation  are: — 

(1)  The  Canadian  Pacific,  which  stretches  across 
the  entire  continent,  a distance  of  2,909  miles.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  Montreal,  via  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Calgary,  and  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  to  Vancouver  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  brings  Liverpool  within  twelve 
days  of  the  Pacific,  and,  by  means  of  the  company’s  line 
of  steamers,  within  thirty  days  of  Hong  Kong.  Branch 
lines  have  been  constructed  to  the  most  populous  districts, 
and  to  various  mining  centres. 

(2)  The  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  forms  a network  of 
lines  throughout  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
It  connects  Quebec  with  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Sarnia, 
where  it  tunnels  under  the  Detroit  river,  and  prc^eds 
thence  through  the  United  States  territory  to  Cliicago. 
Another  line  connects  Montreal  with  Portland,  a seaport 
on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

(3)  The  Inter-Colonial,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Dominion  government.  It  runs  from  Halifax  to  Montreal, 
with  branches  to  the  chief  towns  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Eninswlck. 

(4)  The  Canadian  Nortliem,  running  from  Winmpeg  i^'- 
a north-westerly  direction  through  the  wheat-growing  and 
lumbering  districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 


Provincbs. 

Towns. 

Quebec  .... 

« • 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

Ontario  .... 

• • 

Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamilton. 

New  Brun’Swics  . 

Frederickton,  St.  John. 

Nova  Scotia  . . 

Halifax,  Sydney. 

Prince  Edward  I. 

Charlottetown. 

British  coltoibia  . 

Victoria,  Vancouver,  Esquimalt. 

Manitoba  . . . 

Winnipeg,  Brandon. 

Alberta  .... 

Edmonton,  Calgary. 

Saskatchewan  . . 

• • 

Regina. 

Dawson  City,  at  the  junction  of  the  Klondike  with  the 
Yukon,  was  established  in  1896  in  consequence  of  extensive 
discoveries  of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Halifax  is  the  cliief  winter  port  of  the  Dominion ; 
population  41,000. 

Hamilton,  the  Birmingham  of  Canada : pop.  70,000. 
Montreal,  on  an  island  at  the  bead  of  the  ocean  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  largest  city  and  greatest 
commercial  town  of  Canada ; population  430,000. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  and  has  important 
industries  connected  with  the  lumber  trade ; population 
70,000. 

Quebec  is  a strongly  fortified  town,  and  an  impoi*taat 
port  with  large  exports  of  timber;  population  73,000. 

St.  John,  fcbe  largest  town  and  chief  commercial  centre 
of  New  Brunswick,  is  an  important  seaport,  and  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ; popu- 
lation about  41,000. 

Toronto  is  the  largest  town  and  the  greatest  industrial 
centre  of  Ontario  ; population  300,000. 

Vancouver,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  possesses  a fine  harbour,  is  the  port  of  call  for 
AustraUan  and  Oriental  steamers,  and  the  centre  of  the 
lumber  trade  of  British  Columbia ; population  over  60.000. 

Victoria,  capital  of  British  Columbia,  in  Vancouver 
Island,  chief  port  next  to  San  Francisco  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  America ; population  over  32,000. 

Winnipeg,  in  the  midst  of  a great  wheat  growing  district, 
is  an  important  railway  centre ; population  about  120,009. 

E^EWFOUnDLAIirD. 

GENERAL  VIEW.  Newfoundland,  the  oldest  British 
Colony,  is  an  island,  42,734  square  miles  in  area,  lying 
north-east  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  geparateil 
j from  Labrador  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  12  miles  across, 
and  from  Capo  Breton  Island  by  Cabot  Strait,  60  miles 
wide.  It  is  the  nearest  American  land  to  Europe,  Capa 
Race,  the  south-eastern  point,  being  less  than  1,709  m3.e3 
I from  Gape  Clear  in  Ireland.  Include  in  the  administration 
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of  the  colony  is  the  coast  region  of  Labrador,  with  an  area 
of  120,000  square  miles. 

PEOPLE  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  population,  includ- 
ing that  of  Labrador,  is  about  220,000,  the  bulk  of  whom 
are  settled  on  the  peninsula  of  Avalon  in  the  south-east. 
The  colony  is  ruled  by  a governor  appointed  by  the  Grown, 
and  by  a legislative  council  and  a legislative  assembly. 
The  fifteen  members  of  the  former  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  Grown,  and  the  thirty-six  members  of  the  latter 
are  elected  for  four  years  on  a manhood  sufirage,  voting 
being  by  ballot. 

CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS.  The  Labrador  Current 
tends  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  summer,  but,  though 
the  cold  of  winter  is  extreme,  the  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  heat  of  summer  rarely  exceeds  85°  F.  Dense  fogs 
are  frequent  along  the  south-east  coasts,  but  do  not  extend 
far  into  the  interior. 

The  valleys  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  larch,  and 
birch,  and  there  is  much  fertile  land  which  produces  crops 
of  barley  and  oats.  The  mining  industry  is  rising  into 
importance.  Goal  of  good  quality  is  abundant,  and  iron 
and  copper  are  mined.  Fishing  is  the  principal  industry, 
seal-fisMng  in  the  spiing  and  cod  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  Newfoundland  banks,  a marine  plateau 
as  large  as  the  British  Islands,  lying  south  and  south-east 
of  the  island,  form  the  most  prolific  fishing  grounds  in 
the  world,  especially  for  cod,  and  the  shores  of  the  colony 
also  provide  a wealth  of  fish.  Lobster  fishing  and  canning 
are  of  importance,  and  the  streams  abound  in  salmon. 
The  long-standing  ^spute  between  the  English  and  French 
fishermen,  the  latter  of  whom  claimed  the  exclusive  fishing 
and  curing  rights  along  the  whole  of  the  north-west  and 
part  of  the  north-east  coasts,  was  settled  in  1904,  the 
treaty,  signed  in  April,  placing  both  nations  on  a footing 
of  equality  in  that  region. 

COMMERCE.  The  exports  consist  of  the  products  of 
the  fisheries,  mines,  and  forests,  the  imports  of  manu- 
factured articles,  wheat,  flour,  and  colonial  produce. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  St. 
John^s,  the  capital,  stands  at  the  head  of  a land-lot^ked 
harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  and 
is  the  chief  port  and  the  centre  of  the  fishing  industries ; 
population  about  30,000.  From  it  a railway  crosses  the 
south  of  the  island  to  Port  Aux  Basques,  from  which  there 
is  a regular  service  of  steamers  to  Gape  Breton  Island. 

AUSTKALIAH  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  includes  the  island 
continent  of  Australia,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  and 
the  island  of  Tasmania  on  the  south-east  of  Austraha. 
It  also  includes  as  a dependency  British  New  Guinea. 
But  New  Zealand  prefers  to  stand  apart,  and  to  have  the 
full  control  of  its  own  affairs  and  to  work  out  its  destiny 
independently  of  others.  Australia  contains  five  colonies, 
and  these,  with  Tasmania,  combined  to  form  a federal 
commonwealth  from  1st  January,  1901.  These  six 
colonies  are  now  in  reality  federal  States : — 


STATES. 

Area. 

Population, 

1907. 

New  South  Wales 

310,400 

1,569.000 

Victoria 

87,900 

1,248,000 

Queensland 

670,600 

642,000 

South  Australia 

903,690 

393,000 

Western  Australia 

975,920 

262,000 

Tasmania 

26,215 

184,000 

Total 

2,974,625 

4,198,000 

British  New  Guinba,  comprising  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  island  and  several  adjacent  islands,  has  an 
area  exceeding  90,000  square  miles,  and  a population 
estimated  at  360,000,  of  whom  600  are  Europeans. 

PEOPLE  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Of  the  total  population 
of  the  Commonwealth,  77  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Australia, 
ami  18  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  aborigines. 


estimated  to  number  40,000,  are  not  included  in  the 
population  given  above. 

The  Federal  Parliament  consists  of  a Governor-General, 
representing  the  King,  a Senate,  and  a House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  is  composed  of  thirty-six  members, 
six  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  State  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  half  retiring  every  tliree  years,  llie 
House  of  Representatives,  numbering  in  the  first  instance 
seventy-five  members,  is  elected  for  a period  of  three 
years,  the  number  chosen  for  each  State  being  proportional 
to  the  population,  unless  othenviso  determined  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  First  Commonwealth  Parhament  New  South 
Wales  was  represented  by  twentj'-six  members,  Victoria 
by  twenty-three,  Queensland  by  nine.  South  Australia  by 
seven,  and  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  by  five  each. 
Under  the  new  constitution  each  State  manages  its  own 
affairs,  whilst  all  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  whole 
community,  such  as  Defence,  Railways,  Postal  Service, 
and  Tariff  Questions  come  before  the  Federal  Parliament. 
Each  member  of  this  Parliament  receives  an  annual 
allowance  of  £400.  All  laws  must  receive  the  assent  of 
the  Governor-General,  wlio  rniiy  appoint  the  times  for 
holding  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  dissolve  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  internal  affairs  of  each  State  are  in  the  h.ands  of 
a Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  a State  Parliament 
of  two  houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Ixgislutiv'i 
Assembly.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  are  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  appointed  for  hfe  by 
the  Governor,  in  the  other  States  they  are  elected  for  six 
years,  by  those  who  possess  a certain  property  and  resi- 
dential qualification.  The  members  of  the  Legislctiie 
Assembly  are  elected  tricnnially  on  an  adult  suffrage,  the 
two  sexes  exercising  the  franchise  on  equal  terms,  and  the 
same  work  appUes  to  the  franchise  at  elections  to  the 
Federal  Parliament.  The  State  Parliaments  retain  all 
rights  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  Federal  Parhament. 

BUILD.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  interior  of  the 
Australian  Continent  is  occupied  by  an  immense  plain 
which  slopes  gradually  towards  a central  lake  region,  and, 
round  its  edges,  merges  into  lofty  tablelands  or  mountain 
ridges.  The  principal  watershed  is  in  the  east,  and,  under 
the  generic  name  of  the  Dividing  Range,  extends,  with 
decreasing  elevation  and  under  various  names  in  different 
parts,  from  south  to  north.  This  mountain  mass  gives 
birth  to  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries,  the  fertile  basin 
of  which  occupies  nearly  a quarter  of  the  continent.  Much 
of  the  Central  Plain  is  desert  or  covered  with  “ salt-bush  ” 
or  “ scrub.”  Along  the  south  coast,  for  a distance  of 
1,000  miles,  not  a single  stream  reaches  the  sea,  and  the 
continent  generally  is  characterised  by  the  scarcity  of 
rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes.  The  north-eastern  shores 
of  Queensland  are  protected  by  the  Great  Barrier  Reef, 
which  extends  for  more  than  1,000  miles  at  an  average 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  shore.  Tasmania  is 
a mountainous  island,  the  mountains  rising  from  and 
around  a central  plateau,  from  which  numerous  streams 
find  their  way  to  the  sea. 

CLIMATE.  The  climate  of  Australia  varies  from 
temperate  to  tropical,  but  is  everywhere  characterised  by 
dry  heat.  Among  its  drawbacks  are  the  sudden  great 
changes  of  temperature,  the  dust-laden  winds  from  the 
interior,  and  the  uncertain  rainfall,  which  gives  rise  to 
long  periods  of  drought  followed  by  devastating  floods. 
Within  the  Tropics  the  wet  season  occurs  during  the 
summer  months,  from  November  to  April ; in  the  temperate 
regions  the  winter — May  to  October — brings  the  greatest 
rainfall.  On  the  Downs  and  western  slopes  of  the  Dividing 
Range  scarcity  of  rainfall  has  been  compensated  for  by 
numbers  of  deep  borings,  those  in  Queensland  alone 
yielding  upwards  of  180  milhons  of  gallons  daily.  The 
climate  of  Tasmania  is  warm,  moist,  and  equable,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

PRODUCTIONS.  The  trees  axe  evergreen,  with  tough, 
leathery  foliage,  the  most  characteristic  being  the  various 
species  of  eucalypti  or  “ gum  ” trees.  ITicy  grow  to  an 
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immenso  lieiglifc  and  famish  ralaable  timber.  Varioua 
grain  crops  and  Earopean  fmits  have  been  introduced 
and  thrive  well.  Much  of  the  land  is  more  suitable  for 
grazing  than  for  tillage,  and  millions  of  sheep  are  reared 
m all  the  States.  The  native  animals  are  peculiar.  Many 
of  the  mammals,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  kangaroo,  are 
marsupials.  Two  genera — the  duckbill  and  the  spiny 
echidna — are  egg-laying.  Among  the  remarkable  birds 
ore  the  emu,  l^e-bird,  black  swan,  and  bower  bird. 
Crocodiles  are  found  in  the  northern  rivers,  and  snake.s, 
both  venomous  and  harmless,  are  numerous.  The  mineral 
wealth  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  coal  are 
found  in  all  the  States.  Silver  is  mined  in  New  South 
Wales;  the  garnet,  ruby,  emerald,  opal,  and  other  gems 
are  found;  and  there  is  a valuable  pearl  fishery  off  the 
north-west  coast  of  Western  Australia  and  the  north  coast 
of  Queensland. 

COMMERCE.  In  proportion  to  its  population  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  1907  the  total  exports  amounted 
to  32  million  pounds,  and  imports  to  52  millions.  Of  these 
am  (Mints  the  mother  country  imported  34  millions  and 
exported  32  millions.  There  is  free  trade  among  the 
various  States,  but  a protective  tariff  is  imposed  on  foreign 
imports.  The  exports  include  wool,  gold,  hides,  tallow, 
and  frozen  meat  from  all  the  States ; copper,  wheat,  and 
wine  from  South  Australia ; coal,  wine,  and  silver  from 
New  South  Woles ; sugar  from  Queensland,  and  fruit  from 
Tasmania.  The  imports  comf)rise  textile  manufactures, 
clothing,  machinery,  tea,  and  coffee. 

RAILWAYS.  About  14,600  miles  of  road  have  been 
laid  down,  and  this  is  almost  entirely  envned  and  worked 
by  the  various  State  Governments.  Lines  connect 
Melbourne  with  Adelaide,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  and  these 
towns  with  the  principal  mining  and  agricultural  centres. 
In  Queensland  the  principal  railways  proceed  from  the 
coast  inland,  but  there  is  also  a line  connecting  Brisbane 
with  Rockhampton,  via  Gympie,  Maryborough,  and 
Gladstone.  In  Western  Australia  the  Great  Southern  Line 
runs  from  Perth  to  Albany,  and  the  Great  Eastern  connects 
Perth  with  Kalgoorlie  and  other  gold  districts.  It  is 
proposed  to  continue  this  line  so  as  to  link  the  colony  with 
the  Eastern  States.  A line,  which  will  eventually  connect 
Adelaide  in  the  south  with  Palmerston  in  the  north,  is 
completed  for  one-third  the  distance,  following  tho  route 
of  the  existing  overland  telegraph.  A railway  crosses 
Tasmania  from  north  to  south,  thus  linking  Launceston 
with  Hobart. 


States. 

TOWJ7S. 

eWith  population  exoecLling  1 0,000). 

New  South  Wales 

ViCTOMA  .... 

QUEENSLAND . . . 

SOUTH  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  .... 

Sydney,  Newcastle,  Broken  Hill,  Parra- 
matta Maitland,  Goulbnm. 
Melbourne,  Ballarat,  Bendigo  (Sand- 
hurst), Geelong. 

Brisbane,  Rockhampton,  Gympie, 
Maryborough,  Toowoomba. 
Adelaide,  Port  Pirie. 

Perth,  Freemantle,  Kalgoorlie. 

Hobart,  Launceston. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
is  quite  3|  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountain,  tableland,  and  plain.  The 
mountains  run  through  the  country  at  a distance  from 
the  coast  varying  from  30  to  120  miles,  and  in  the  south 
rise  above  the  snow  line.  The  coast  plain  has  an  area  of 
60,000  square  miles,  and  is  remarkably  fertile.  Wheat, 
maize  and  other  grains,  tobacco,  eugai  -cane,  grapes  and 
other  fruits  are  cultivated.  Orange  and  lemon  cultivation 
is  greatly  increasing.  Much  of  the  interior,  which  is  subject 
to  alternate  periocis  of  drought  and  flood,  is  covered  with 
forests  and  mallee  scrub.  Portions  are  well  adapted  for 
sheep  farming,  and  wool  is  the  staple  production  of  the 
Colony.  It  is  richer  in  coal  than  any  other  State  of  the 
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Commonw’ealth.  The  other  mineral  wealth  Includes  gold, 
silver,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  and  iron, 

Bl5,thurst,  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  roining  district 
and  largest  town  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Broken  Hill,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  colonr,  ia 
famous  for  its  rich  silver  mines;  population  31,000. 

Goulburn,  centre  of  a rich  wheat  district. 

Maitland,  on  the  Hunter  Eiver,  in  the  midst  of  a most 
fertile  district. 

Newcastle,  sixty-two  miles  north  of  the  capital,  is  the 
greatest  coal-mining  centre  of  Australia,  and  ia  also  the 
outlet  for  a rich  agricultural  district;  population  63,000. 

Parramatta,  the  second  oldest  town  in  the  Colony,  centre 
of  a fruit-growing  district. 

Sydney,  on  the  magnificent  barbonr  of  Port  Jackson,  is 
the  oldest  city  in  Australia,  and,  from  its  beautiful  situ- 
ation, fine  buildings,  and  extensive  public  parks,  has  been 
called  the  “ Queen  City  of  the  South  ” : population 
577,000. 

VICTORIA. 

Victoria  is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  occupies 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  continent.  The  country 
is  crossed  from  west  to  east  by  mountain  ranges,  which 
attain  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Forests  are  extensive 
and  yield  valuable  hard  wood  suitable  for  piles,  railway 
sleepers  and  girders,  and  also  for  cabinet  work.  The 
pasture  lands  rank  with  the  finest  in  the  world  for  sheep 
rearing.  Tho  dairy  industry  is  improving.  There  is 
generally  a surplus  of  wheat  and  flour  for  export.  Raisins 
are  largely  exported,  but  the  wine  trade  does  not  flourish. 
Tho  principal  mineral  wealth  is  gold.  The  value  of  the 
gold  produced  since  1851  exceeds  £275,000,000.  Manu- 
factures, chiefly  for  home  consumption,  employ  upwards 
of  90,000  persons. 

Ballarat  stands  in  the  midst  of  a district  rich  in  gold 
and  agricultural  produce ; population  48,000. 

Bendigo,  or  Sandhui-st,  is  now  the  greatest  mining  centre 
in  the  Colony ; population  44.000. 

Castleinaine,  in  a mineral  district,  where  the  culture  of 
the  vine  is  carried  on. 

Geelong,  on  Port  Phillip  Bay,  is  an  important  seaport 
and  a seat  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth ; pop.  28,000. 

Hamilton,  chief  town  of  the  western  district. 

Maryborough,  an  important  railway  centre,  with  large 
workshops  for  making  and  refiairing  engines. 

Melbourne,  on  the  river  Yarra,  Is  a great  railway  centre, 
and  enjoys  a considerable  trade,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  passing  through  it.  It 
poss^ses  a university  and  many  handsome  public  build- 
ings ; population  538,000. 

Warrnambool,  a seaport  town  with  a good  trade  in 
wool  and  wheat. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland  occupies  tho  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  New  South 
Wales,  about  half  the  area  being  within  the  Tropics.  The 
mountain  ranges  follow  the  coast  and  send  out  spurs 
towards  the  north-west  and  south-east.  Much  of  the 
interior  is  occupied  by  tablelands,  which  afford  rich  grazing 
ground.  The  rainfall  varies  from  upwards  of  100  inches 
per  annum  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Pacific  slope  to 
10  or  12  inches  in  the  south-west,  where  also  the  heat  is 
greatest.  The  forests,  which  cover  nearly  half  the  total 
area,  produce  cedar,  pins,  and  other  useful  timbers.  On 
the  Darling  Downs  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  aie  cultivated. 
Maize  is  largely  grown,  and  sugar  is  especially  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  this  State.  Cattle  and  sheep  grazing  are 
flourishing  industries,  and  there  are  valuable  fields  of  gold, 
copper,  tin,  and  coal,  but  much  of  the  mineral  wealth  still 
awaits  development. 

Brisbane,  on  the  Brisbane  River,  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  Darling  Downs 
district.  The  site  of  the  city  is  low  and  is  subject  to 
floods;  population  135.500. 

Gympie  and  Charters  Towers  are  gold-flelds  to^vns. 

Ipswich,  the  oldest  inland  town. 

Maryborough  has  factories  for  sugar,  soap  and  iron. 

Rockhampton,  centre  of  a rich  mineral  district  in 
which  gold,  silver  and  copper  mines  are  \vorked. 

Toowoomba,  the  principal  town  of  the  Darling  Downs. 

Townsville,  the  principal  shipping  port  of  North 
Quech^nd, 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA, 

South  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory, 
extends  across  the  central  portion  of  the  continent,  of 
which  it  comprises  nearly  one-third.  A portion  of  the 
interior  is  slightly  below  the  sea-level,  and  is  occupied  by 
several  extensive  salt  lakes,  into  which,  during  wet  seasons, 
a number  of  streams  find  their  way.  During  droughts, 
to  which  the  colony  is  even  more  subject  than  the  other 
States,  the  waters  of  these  are  absorbed  or  evaporated, 
and  the  whole  district  becomes  a desert.  There  is  a con- 
siderable variation  in  temperature  and  rainfall.  The 
mean  annual  fall  at  Adelaide  is  20  inches,  while  on  the 
northern  coast  it  exceeds  60  inches,  and  in  the  interior 
falls  as  low  as  6 inches.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  and  grapes,  as  well  as  EngUsb  fruits,  are 
grown.  Wine  making  is  a promising  industry,  and 
brandy  and  other  spirits  are  produced.  Copper  is  the 
principal  mineral  wealth,  but  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coal 
are  found. 

Adelaide,  on  the  Torrens  is  regarded  as  the  ‘‘]\[odel 
Australian  City,”  including  Port  Adelaide  and  Glenelg 
within  its  suburbs,  its  population  numbers  178.000. 

Glenelg,  a watering-place  7 miles  from  Adelaide. 

Kooringa,  45  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  is  near  the 
famous  Burra  copper  mine. 

Mount  Gambler,  in  the  centre  of  a fine  agricultural 
district,  300  miles  by  rail  from  Adelaide. 

Port  Pirie  has  recently  grown  rapidly  as  the  seaport  of 
the  Broken  Hill  Mines  in  N.S.W. 

Wallaroo,  seaport  of  the  copper-mining  districts.  It  has 
a large  smelting  works. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Western  Austraha  occupies  the  whole  of  the  continent  west 
of  the  meridian  of  129°  east  longitude.  Deserts  of  sand, 
stones,  or  gravel  cover  a considerable  portion  of  the  interior. 
The  climate  is  magnificent,  hot,  but  dry  and  bracing.  In 
the  south-west  there  are  extensive  forests  of  karri,  jarrab, 
and  sandal-wood,  the  timber  from  which  provides  a valuable 
article  of  export.  The  gold  fields  are  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped, the  output  approaching  £8,000,000  annually. 
East  Coolgardie  has  been  the  most  productive  field.  Tin 
and  copper  are  also  mined. 

Albany,  on  King  George’s  Sound,  with  a fine  harbour 
but  a poor  neighbourhood. 

Freemantle,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  river, 
has  displaced  Albany  as  the  place  of  caU  for  mail  steamers 
from  Europe. 

Kalgoorlie,  great  gold-mining  centre. 

PerUi,  population  60,000,  is  situated  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Swan  River,  twelve  miles  above  Freemantle. 

TASMANIA. 

Tasmania  is  an  island  lying  to  the  south  of  Victoria, 
and  separated  from  it  by  Bass  Strait,  140  miles  across. 
The  rainfaU  is  moderate,  being  slightly  less  than  that  of 
London,  but  it  is  regular.  There  are  forests  of  useful 
timber,  but  sheep  farming  and  fruit  growing  form  the 
principal  industries.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
producing  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  coal. 

Hobart,  on  the  river  Derwent,  possesses  a spacious  and 
well-sheltered  harbour,  and  is  famed  for  its  fruits ; popu- 
lation 35,000. 

Launceston,  the  second  town  in  Tasmania,  with  a fairly 
busy  port ; population  22,000 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  Ues  to  the  south-east  of 
Austraha,  and  about  1,000  miles  from  it.  It  consists  of 
a group  of  two  large  islands,  and  a smaller  one,  together 
wth  several  smaller  groups,  situated  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  total  area  is  about  104,500  square  miles,  or  shghtly  less 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  North  Island  is 
44,500  square  miles.  South  Island,  separated  from  the 
former  by  Cook  Strait,  68,500  square  miles,  and  Stewart 
Island  670  square  miles.  Of  the  other  groups  the  chief 
are  the  Kermadecs  and  the  Cook  group  to  the  north  of  the 
main  islands,  the  Chathams  to  the  east,  and  the  Aucklands 
to  the  south. 

PEOPLE  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  poplation  in 
1908  was  1,120,000,  including  47,000  Maoris,  who  arc 
found  chiefly  in  North  Island.  They  are  of  Polynesian 


origin,  and  physically  and  in  intelligence  a fine  race.  They 
practise  the  various  professions,  sit  in  Parliament,  ancl, 
in  fact,  enjoy  all  rights  and  privileges  equally  with  the 
white  settlers.  Besides  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  there  are  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  (1)  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  seven  years,  and  (2)  the  House  of 
Representatives  elected  triennially  on  adult  suffrage,  the 
women  exercising  the  franchise  freely.  The  members  of 
both  houses  receive  an  annual  allowance.  Foreign  affairs 
are  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  the  Governor  is  empowered  to  reserve  any 
law  for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

BUILD.  All  the  islands  are  mountainous  and  well 
watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  A volcanic  belt, 
containing  two  active  volcanoes,  crosses  the  North  Island, 
and  on  both  sides  of  this  belt  is  a region  of  geysers  and  hot 
lakes,  the  waters  of  which  possess  medicinal  properties. 
A mountain  range  runs  through  South  Island  from  north 
to  south,  rising  above  the  snow  hne,  and  leaving  a narrow 
coast  plain  on  the  west,  and  a broader  strip — the  Canter- 
bury Plains — on  the  east.  Stewart  Island  is  covered  with 
forest-clad  hills.  The  coast-line,  especially  that  of  North 
Island,  is  broken,  and  provides  many  good  harbours. 

CLIMATE.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and 
resembles  that  of  England,  but  is  warmer  and  more  equable. 
The  average  temperature  of  North  Island  is  7°  higher,  and 
of  South  Island  4°  higher  than,  that  of  London.  Th® 
prevailing  north-west  winds  bring  abundance  of  moisture, 
which  is  condensed  by  the  mountain  ridges  and  deposited 
as  rain  on  their  western  slopes.  Hence  the  rainfall  in  the 
west  is  greater  than  in  the  east.  In  the  fiord  region,  to 
the  south-west  of  South  Island,  it  amounts  to  120  inches 
annually,  while  at  Chiistchurch,  near  the  east  coast,  it  is 
but  26  inches. 

PRODUCTIONS.  Forests  are  extensive,  especially  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  most  valuable 
timber  is  that  of  the  kauri  pine.  Kauri  gum,  a resinous 
exudation  from  these  trees,  is  dug  from  the  soil  on  the 
sites  of  old  forests  and  at  the  foot  of  the  growing  trees, 
and  forms  a valuable  export.  Another  characteristic  of 
the  flora  is  the  gigantic  tree  ferns,  which  reach  a height 
of  60  feet.  The  more  open  parts  of  the  country  are  grass- 
covered,  and  feed  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle,  or,  where 
the  ground  is  suflficiently  swampy,  produce  abundance  of 
native  flax.  AU  British  grain  crops  and  fruits  flourish, 
and  the  orange  and  lemon  are  cultivated  in  North  Island. 
The  mines  produce  coal,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper. 

COMMERCE.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  is  con- 
siderable. Three-fourths  of  it  is  with  Great  Britain ; 
Australia,  India,  and  Fiji  following  next.  The  export 
include  wool,  frozen  meat,  dairy  produce,  gold,  hemp, 
hides  and  pelts,  kauri  gum,  grain,  tallow,  and  timber,  and 
in  1907  amounted  to  £20,000,000.  The  imports,  chiefly, 
manufactured  goods  from  Britain  and  Colonial  produce, 
amounted  in  1907  to  £17,000,000.  The  principal  ports 
are  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Napier  in  North  Island; 
Nelson,  Dunedin,  and  Ljdtelton  in  South  Island. 

Auckland  (North  Island),  the  former  seat  of  government, 
possess*^  a magnificent  harbour  formed  by  an  inlet  of 
Hauraki  Gulf,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  colony ; 
population  75  000. 

Christchurch  (South  Island),  stands  inland  on  the 
Canterbury  Plain,  and  is  a great  railway  centre ; popula- 
lation  62  000. 

Dunedin  (South  Lsland),  on  Otago  Harbour,  is  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  the  colony ; population  61.000. 

Invercargill,  chief  port  on  the  south  coast  of  South 
Island. 

Lyttelton,  port  to  Christchurch,  in  a land-locked  basin. 

Napier,  chief  town  in  the  provincial  district  of  Hawke’s 
Bay,  North  Island.  t 

Nelson,  on  the  north-west  of  South  Island  has  a charm- 
ing. even  climate. 

New  Plymouth,  a small  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Egmont  (or  Taranaki). 

Wellington  (North  Island),  on  Cook  Strait,  J,20n  miles 
from  Sydney,  is  the  seat  of  government;  pop.  73.000. 

RAILWAYS.  The  government  lines  exceed  2,400 
miles  in  length,  and  others  are  in  course  of  construction. 
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There  are  113  miles  of  privately  owned  railways.  The 
principal  lines  proceed  : — 

(1)  Prom  Auckland  southward  to  the  hot  spring  region. 

(2)  From  Wellington  north-west  to  New  Plymouth  and 

north-east  to  Napier. 

(3)  From  Christohurch  northward  to  Culverden,  westward 

to  Grey  mouth  on  the  west  coast,  and  southward  to 
Invercargill,  via  Timaru,  Oamaru,  and  Dunedin. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA. 

The  possessions  of  Britain  in  Africa  aro  found  in  the 
west,  south,  and  east  of  the  Continent. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA. 


Possessions. 

Area,  pneluding 
protected  territories.) 

Population. 

(Estimated). 

Gambia  .... 
Sierra  Leone  . . 
Gold  Coast . . . 

Southern  Nigeria . 
Northern  Nigeria 
(including  Lagos) 

S,C)00  sq.  miles 
30,000  „ 

119,260  „ 

77,200  „ 

256,400  „ 

90.000 

1,100,000 

1,600,000 

4.400.000 

9.500.000 

PEOPLE  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  natives,  especially 
in  the  coast  regions,  belong  to  various  negro  and  negroid 
tribes.  Many  are  still  pagans ; some  profess  Muham- 
madanism, and  others  are  nominally  Christians.  Northern 
Nigeria  contains  several  Muhammadan  States,  the  people 
of  which,  as  the  Hausas  and  Fulanis,  belong  to  a higher 
type.  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast  are 
Crowm  Colonies,  each  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office 
through  a Governor,  assisted  by  small  executive  and 
legislative  Councils.  In  the  interior  native  chiefs  still 
exercise  authority  over  the  various  tribes,  but  are  super- 
vised by  travelling  Commissioners.  Southern  Nigeria 
now  includes  the  colony  of  Lagos  and  the  Protectorate  of 
Southern  Nigeria,  both  being  placed  under  one  adminis- 
tration, similar  to  that  described  above.  Northern  Nigeria  is 
administered  by  a High  Commissioner  assisted  by  residents. 

CLIMATE,  COMMUNICATIONS,  AND  TRADE.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  is  situated  within  the  tropics,  and 
the  climate  is  generally  hot  and  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 
Gambia  is  less  unhealthy  than  the  other  colonies.  There 
are  few  roads,  and  the  rivers  form  the  principal  means  of 
internal  communication.  In  Ashanti  (Gold  Coast  Colony) 
a government  railway  has  been  constructed  from  the  coast 
through  the  middle  of  a gold-bearing  district  to  Kumasi, 
and  there  are  120  miles  of  railway  laid  down  in  Lagos 
Colony.  The  exports  consist  of  the  native  productions 
of  the  various  countries,  ground-nuts,  beeswax,  rubber, 
ivory,  copal,  palm-oil  and  palm  kernels,  hides  and  skins, 
and  in  1907  amounted  to  8 milUons.  The  imports  consist 
principally  of  cotton,  hardware,  and  tobacco,  and  these 
also  in  1907  reached  8 millions. 

1.  GAMBIA  consists  of  a narrow  strip  of  territory  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Gambia  from  its  mouth  as  far  as 
navigation  extends,  that  is  about  220  miles.  The  wet 
season,  June  to  October,  is  the  most  unhealthy.  Cotton 
is  grown  and  manufactured  by  the  natives.  Bathurst, 
the  principal  town,  has  a population  of  8,800. 

2.  SIERRA  LEONE  was  formerly  known  as  the  “ white 
man’s  grave.”  Parts  of  the  coast  are  low  and  swampy, 
but  the  interior  is  hiUy.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  and  the 
vegetation  luxuriant.  There  is  little  cultivation.  The 
capital,  Freetovm,  which  enjoys  municipal  government, 
possesses  the  finest  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ; 
population  35,000. 

3.  THE  GOLD  COAST  COLONY,  including  Ashanti, 
is  enclosed,  except  on  the  south,  by  French  and  German 
territory.  Much  of  the  country  is  low  and  marshy,  and 
the  rainfall  is  heavy  except  in  the  east.  Agriculture  is 
prosperous,  and  the  mineral  wealth  is  great,  but  the  chmate 
prevents  the  full  development  of  the  mines.  The  principal 
towns  are  Accra,  Cape  Coast,  and  Kumasi.  Castle  is  also 
a good  centre. 

5 NIGERIA  extends  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  protec- 
torates of  Northern  Nigeria  and  Southern  Nigeria  by  a line 
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drawn  from  east  to  west.  The  great  natural  feature  of 
the  country  is  the  Lower  Niger  and  its  delta-  Proceeding 
inland,  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  delta  give  place  to 
an  extensive  forest  region,  producing  enormous  quantities 
of  timber,  rubber,  and  oil,  and  this  is  followed  by  open 
grass  lands  which  merge  into  the  sandy  plains  of  the  north. 
The  principal  towns  are  Lagos,  Calabar,  Bonny,  New 
Calabar,  and  Benin  in  Southern  Nigeria ; and  Zungeru, 
the  administrative  centre,  Sokoto,  and  Yakoba  in  Northern 
Nigeria. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

British  territory  in  South  Africa  occupies  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  part  of  the  continent  lying  south  of  the  tenth 
parallel  of  south  latitude.  It  includes  the  UNION  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  comprising  the  provinces  now  named 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and 
Transvaal ; the  Crown  Colony  of  Basutoland  within  the 
borders  of  the  Union  ; the  colonies  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  Northern  Rhodesia,  separated  by  the  River  Zambesi ; 
and  west  of  Transvaal  and  Southern  Rhodesia  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 


Territories. 

Area. 

Population, 

1904. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . . 

Natal 

Orange  Free  State  . . . 

Transvaal 

Basutoland 

Southern  Rhodesia  . . 
Northern  Rhodesia  . . . 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate 

277.000 
35.370 
60,000 

117,730 

10.300 

144.000 

287.000 

275.000 

2.410.000 

1.109.000 

387.000 

1.318.000 

349.000 

503.000 

746.000 

150.000 

PEOPLE.  The  white  population  is  chiefly  of  British 
or  Dutch  descent,  and  totals  about  1,136,000,  the  Dutch 
element  preponderating  in  the  western  portion  of  Capa 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  natives 
consist  mainly  of  various  Kaffir  and  Hottentot  tribes, 
with  a few  Bushmen.  The  Kafirs,  which  include  the  Zulus, 
Basutos,  Pondos,  Swazis,  and  Bechuanas,  are  a warUke 
people  of  fine  physique.  They  are  mainly  pastoral  and 
possess  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  but  they  also 
cultivate  their  land  carefully.  The  Hottentots  are 
physically  inferior  to  the  Kafirs,  and  have  a hghter  com- 
plexion. They  make  good  herdsmen,  but  do  not  practise 
tillage.  The  Bushmen  are  a race  of  yellowish-brown 
pigmies  who  are  fast  dying  out.  A number  of  Malays  are 
found  in  the  coast  towns,  and  there  are  about  100,000 
Indians  in  Natal. 

GOVERNMENT.  This  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  territories  comprising  British  South  Africa  both  in 
form  and  substance.  The  self-governing  colonies  have  now 
formed  themselves  into  a Legislative  Union  known  as  the 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  The  colonies  thus 
united  form  provinces  of  the  Union  under  the  names  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Orange  Free 
State.  The  Union  ParUament  consists  of  a Governor- 
General  representing  the  King,  a Senate,  and  a House  of 
Assembly.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  40  members, 
holding  their  seats  for  10  years,  eight  nominated  by  the 
Governor-General,  and  eight  by  each  of  the  constituent 
provinces.  The  House  of  Assembly,  numbering  121 
members  in  the  first  instance,  will  have  its  membership 
gradually  increased  from  time  to  time,  proportional  to  the 
growth  of  the  population  in  each  province.  Male  adults 
of  European  descent  are,  as  a rule,  the  only  persons  qualified 
to  vote  at  Parliamentary  elections.  Every  House  of 
Assembly  is  elected  for  five  years,  but  may  be  sooner  dis- 
solved by  the  Governor-General.  The  honour  of  being 
the  seat  of  Government  for  the  Union  is  divided  between 
Pretoria  and  Cape  Town,  the  former  Ijeing  the  seat  of  the 
Executive  Government,  and  the  latter  the  seat  of  the 
Legislatux’e.  In  each  province  is  a chief  executive  officer, 
styled  the  administrator  of  the  province,  who  is  appointed 
by  tha  Governor-General,  end  a Provincial  Council  with 
pow'er  to  make  ordinances,  having  the  force  of  law,  in 
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certam  epccified  matters  and  in  all  others  of  a merely 
local  or  private  nature  in  the  province.  The  seats  of 
provincial  Government  are  os  follows  : (For  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Cape  Town  ; for  Natal,  Pietermaritzburg ; for 
the  Transvaal,  Pretoria ; for  the  Orange  Free  State, 
Bloemfontein.  There  is  free  trade  throughout  the  Union. 
Both  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  are  the  official 
languages  of  the  Union  and  are  in  every  respect  on  an 
equal  footing. 

Lord  Gladstone,  son  of  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone,  is  the 
first  Governor-General  of  United  South  Africa,  and  General 
Botha  the  fii-st  Prime  Minister. 

Basutoland  is  a Grown  Colony  governed  by  a Resident 
Commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor-General, 
who  alone  has  the  power  of  promulgating  laws.  The 
administration  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  is  carried 
on  by  a Resident  Commissioner  action  under  the  Governor- 
General,  and  assisted  by  two  Assistant  Commissioners. 
Rhodesia  is  administered  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  which  received  its  powers  by  a Royal  Charter 
granted  in  1889.  The  Crown  appoints  a Resident 
Commissioner,  and  there  is  an  Executive  Council  of  six 
members  and  a Legislative  Council  of  sixteen.  The 
Company  appoints  four  members  of  the  former  and  seven 
of  the  latter,  but  the  members  must  be  approved  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  Seven  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  are  elected  by  registered  voters.  All  laws  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  may  bo  dis- 
allowed by  the  Colonial  Office. 

build.  From  the  sea  the  country  rises  in  terraces  to 
the  principal  watershed,  a chain  of  mountains  which,  at 
their  eastern  end,  attain  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  and 
run  almost  parallel  to  the  coast  at  an  average  distance  of 
160  miles.  Between  the  main  chain  and  the  sea  the 
country  is  crossed  by  minor  ranges,  which  separate  the 
various  terraces.  North  of  the  principal  watershed  the 
territory  consists  almost  entirely  of  elevated  plateaux, 
the  High  Veldt,  crossed  by  ridges  of  hills,  and  with  many 
isolated  eminences  locally  known  as  kopjes.  Much  of  the 
Veldt  is  bare,  or  covered  with  thin  grass  or  thorny  trees 
and  scrub.  Other  portions  are  well  wooded.  West  of  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  lies  the  Kalahari  Desert,  an 
almost  waterless  waste  inhabited  by  a few  native  hunters. 

CLIMATE.  Since  the  territory  extends  from  the  8th 
to  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  presents  such  differences 
of  elevation,  there  are  many  varieties  of  climate.  Speaking 
generally,  the  summers  are  hot  and  the  winters  cool, 
except  in  the  low-lying  lands  within  the  Tropics,  where 
the  heat  is  often  oppressive,  and  malarial  fevers  are 
prevalent  at  certain  seasons,  while  heavy  falls  of  snow  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  northern  highlands  of  Natal.  On 
the  whole,  the  climate  is  healthy  and  suitable  for  Europeans, 
the  air  being  usually  dry  and  bracing.  The  upland  plains 
of  the  Cape  Province  provide  health  resorts  favourable  for 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  diseases. 

During  the  summer  the  prevaihng  winds  bring  rain  to 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  Cape  Province  and  to  Natal, 
but  the  mountains  in  the  west  are  of  insufficient  elevation 
to  arrest  the  rain  clouds,  and  the  moisture  passes  to  the 
tropical  regions  beyond.  The  principal  rainfall  in  the 
south-west  is  derived  from  the  north-west  winds  of  winter. 
A broad  belt,  extending  from  the  north-west  of  the  Cape 
Province  through  Bechuanaland,  is  practically  rainless. 

PRODUCTIONS.  Vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  in  the 
coast  strip  and  in  the  low  lying  river  valleys.  There  are 
several  fertile  tracts  in  the  interior,  but  usually  successful 
cultivation  demands  careful  irrigation,  and  the  sparseness 
of  the  population  checks  the  necessary  expenditure.  In 
some  districts  wheat  and  other  cereals,  mealies,  and  tobacco 
do  welL  European  fruits  are  being  successfully  intro- 
duced. The  cultivation  of  the  vine  makes  Httle  headway 
from  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  wine  produced. 
The  coast  strip  of  Natal  yields  sugar,  rice,  bananas,  and 
pineapples,  and  tea  is  cultivated  on  the  neighbouring  hills 
with  great  success.  The  open  plains  of  the  interior  are 
well  suited  for  pasturage,  and  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  rear^ 


^ The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  zehra,  and 

g’raffe  have  disappeared  from  the  settled  portions,  and  in 
hodesia  the  herds  of  buffalo  have  been  thinned  almost 
to  extinction  by  rinderpest.  The  lion  and  Leopard  are 
still  met  with  m the  nortn-east  oi  the  Transvaal,  aim  mon- 
frequently  in  Rhodesia.  Herds  of  springbok  are  common. 
Of  the  native  birds  the  ostrich  has  been  domesticated  for 
the  sake  of  its  feathers,  and  the  secretaiy  bird  is  protected 
by  law  on  account  of  the  war  it  wtmes  on  snakes. 

The  mineral  wealth  is  great.  The  diamond  fields  of 
Kimberley  and  the  Witwatersrand  gold  fields  are  the  most 
famous  mining  centres.  Diamondn  are  also  mined  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  and  gold  has  been 
discovered  in  Rhodesia  and  Natal.  There  are  extensive 
beds  of  coal,  but  the  finest  quality  ol  Atrican  coai,  that  of 
Natal,  is  inferior  to  the  best  European  varieties. 

COMMERCE.  The  foreign  trade  is  extensive  and 
increasing.  The  special  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  reported  in  December,  lf)03,  that  South 
Africa  promises  to  become,  in  the  near  future,  Britain’s 
best  customer  for  manufactured  goods,  with  Germany 
and  the  United  States  as  her  most  dangerous  rivals.  The 
imports  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  textiles, 
machinery,  and  railway  plant,  foodstuffs,  and  building 
materials.  The  exports  include  gold,  diamonds,  and 
other  rninorals,  wool,  mohair,  feathers,  hides,  and  skins. 
The  principal  jiorts  are  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  and  Durban. 

RAILWAYS.  The  railway  system  is  being  rapidly 
developed,  the  several  governments  having  various 
extensious  under  construction.  TFe  principal  lines  are  : — 
G)  The  Western,  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley,  via 
Beaufort  West.  'Uie  line  has  been  continued  through 
Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia,  tio  Viybun?.  Mafekinc,  and 
Palapye  to  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury.  From  Bulawayo 
the  railway  is  carried  through  the  Wankie  coal-Oelds  to 
the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambezi,  and  beyond  it.  right 
through  Northern  Rhodesia,  to  the  Congo  frontier. 
Ultimately,  it  will  link  up  with  the  railway  from  Cairo 
through  Khai1,onm. 

(2)  The  Central,  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Colesburg,  with 
a loop  toGraaf  Reinet,  and  a continuatiou  to  Bloemfontein, 
Johannesburg,  Pretoria  and  Pictersburg. 

(3)  The  Eastern,  from  East  London  to  Springfontein,  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  with  a branch  to  Aliwal  North. 

By  means  of  branches  there  Is  intercommunication 
between  these  main  hnea,  the  principal  junctions  being 
Pe  Aar,  Naauport,  and  Stonnborg. 

(4)  Tile  Natal  Railway,  from  Durban  through  Pieter- 
maritzburg, Ladysmith,  and  Ne^-castle  to  Pretoria,  with 
branches  to  Bloemfontein  and  Vryheid. 

lines  also  connect  Pretoria  with  Lorenzo  Marquez,  and 
Salisbury  with  Beira,  ports  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  ; and 
a line  to  link  Cape  Colony  with  Natal  is  under  construction. 

1.  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Tills  province  occupies  the  extreme  southern  portion 
of  the  continent,  and  extends  from  the  ocean  to  the  Orange 
River  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  Rivers  are 
numerous,  but  are  of  little  use  for  purposes  of  navigation 
or  irrigation.  Wool,  wine,  and  grain  crops  are  produced 
in  the  south-west,  and  maize  and  tobacco  along  the  south- 
east coast ; cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised,  and  ostrich 
farming  is  an  important  industry  in  the  Great  Karroo,  the 
tableland  lying  to  the  south  of  the  principal  moimtain 
chain.  Valuable  forests  in  the  south  central  region  produce 
yellow-wood  and  Cape  mahogany.  Diamonds  are  the  most 
valuable  mineral.  Their  export  in  1908  exceeded  in  value 
£3,000,000.  About  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  this 
province  are  Kafijs  and  other  coloured  races. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Table  Bay,  at  the 
foot  of  Table  Mountain,  sixteen  days  from  Southampton. 
Extensive  harbour  improvements  have  been  carried  out, 
and  further  works  are  in  progress ; population  78,000 
(with  suburbs  170,000).  Simon's  Bay,  22  miles  to  the 
south,  is  a naval  station. 

Port  Elizabeth,  on  Algoa  Bay,  is  the  outlet  for  the  central 
portion  of  the  colony ; population  33,000. 

Kimherley  contains  the  richest  diamond  fields  in  the 
world ; population  34,600. 

East  London,  where  estonrive  hartmor  works  are  in 
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coarse  o£  construction,  is  the  principal  port  for  the  fertile 
Eastern  Province ; population  25,000. 

Graham's  Town,  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  districts ; 
population  14,000. 

S.  2MTAL. 

The  country  is  well  watered,  but  none  of  the  rivers  are 
navigable.  The  coast  strip,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  15  miles,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  good  crops  of 
sugar,  maize,  coffee,  tobacco,  arrowroot,  and  ginger  are 
raised.  The  midland  district  is  suitable  for  cereals  and 
European  fruits,  and  the  highland  district  for  pasturing 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  valleys  and  portions  of  the  coast 
strip  are  weU  timbered.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
are  found,  but  the  most  important  mineral  is  coal,  which 
is  extensively  worked  around  Newcastle  and  Dundee. 
There  are  valuable  deposits  of  iron  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  natives  outnumber  the  whites  by  ten  to  one. 

Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  midland 
district,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea;  population  (aU  races) 
32,000 ; (whites)  15,000. 

Durban,  or  Port  Natal,  is  the  largest  town  and  the  only 
important  port  on  the  south-east  coast.  The  harbour  may 
now  be  entered  by  large  vessels  at  any  time ; population 
(all  races)  70,000 ; (whites)  32,000. 

3.  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

This  province,  which  extends  from  the  Orange  River  to 
the  Vaal,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
country.  It  consists  principally  of  gently  undulating 
grassy  plains  with  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  bracing,  with  cold  winters  in 
the  higher  districts.  The  eastern  portion,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  comparatively  good,  contains  the  best  com  land  and 
produces  good  crops.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is 
admirably  adapted  for  grazing  and  cattle  breeding,  and 
sheep  farming  forms  the  principal  industry.  There  are  no 
forests.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the  Kroonstad  and  Heilbron 
districts.  The  principal  diamond  mines  are  at  Jagers- 
fontein,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony.  Garnets 
and  other  gems  and  gold  are  found.  Bloemfontein,  popula- 
tion 26,000 ; Kroonstad,  5,800 ; and  Harrismith,  5,300,  are 
the  largest  towns. 

4.  TRANSVAAL. 

The  Tuans  vaal  stretches  from  the  Vaal  in  the  south  to 
tlie  Limpopo  in  the  north,  and  from  Bechuanaland  in  the 
west  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Natal,  with  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  area  within  the  tropics.  The  table- 
land has  an  average  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,500  feet, 
but  towards  the  north  and  along  the  eastern  frontier  it 
sinks  in  places  to  little  more  than  1,000  feet.  This  portion 
of  the  country  is  well  wooded,  and  is  known  as  the  Bush 
Veldt ; the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive,  and  malarial 
fever  is  prevalent  during  a portion  of  the  year.  The 
rainfall  is  greatest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain 
range  that  crosses  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colony, 
exceeding  30  inches  annually,  while  in  the  west  the  fall 
is  under  16  inches.  The  country  is  capable  of  supporting 
Im^e  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  except  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Bush  Veldt,  where  the  tse-tse  fly  proves 
fatal  to  cattle.  Minerals  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  country.  There  are  eidensive  beds  of  coal,  and 
iron,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found.  Diamonds  are 
mined  in  three  districts,  and  early  in  1905  a stone  of  record 
size  was  discovered  near  Johannesburg.  The  gold  industry 
is  the  most  important,  the  output  in  1908  being  valued 
at  nearly  £30,000,000.  The  richest  field  is  that  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  a rocky  ridge  in  the  south  of  the  colony 
commonly  called  “ The  Rand.” 

Pretoria  is  the  capital  and  has  a population  of  38,500. 

Johannesburg,  the  centre  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold-field, 
is  the  largest  town ; population  160,000. 

6.  BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland  is  a native  province  situated  between 
Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  It  has  been  called  the 
“Switzerland  of  South  Africa,”  The  cotmtry  has  a 
magnificent  climate,  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  is 
a great  grain  producing  district.  The  natives  possess 


large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Its  area  is  10,000  square 
miles;  its  population  numbers  350,000,  of  whom  only 
900  are  Europeans. 

6.  RHODESIA. 

1,  SouTHEEN  Rhodesia  comprises  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland,  and  extends  from  the  Transvaal  boundary 
to  the  Zambezi,  the  whole  of  the  territory  being  within  the 
tropics.  The  liigher  regions  consist  of  prairie  land,  where 
the  chmate  is  suitable  for  European  colonists.  In  the 
north  and  west  there  are  extensive  forests.  The  mineral 
resources  are  great,  and  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
Gold  and  coal  are  worked,  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin, 
and  plumbago  are  known  to  exist.  Tobacco,  cotton,  and 
rubber  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  European  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  cereals  thrive.  The  white  popu- 
lation in  1904  numbered  12,600.  The  chief  towns  aie 
Salisbury,  the  political  capital,  and  Bulawayo,  the  chief 
commercial  centre. 

2.  Northeen  Rhodesia  extends  from  the  Zambezi 
to  the  Congo  Free  State  and  westward  to  Portuguese 
territory.  The  country  is  occupied  by  native  tribes  under 
their  own  chiefs.  Forests  are  extensive,  and  there  are 
large  mineral  deposits.  The  railway,  which  has  now  been 
carried  right  through  the  country  from  Victoria  Falls  to 
the  Congo  frontier,  has  opened  up  the  mineral  treasures  of 
Broken  Hill  and  the  rich  Katanga  district  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  colony. 

7.  BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE. 

The  protectorate  lies  between  the  Molopo  River  and  the 
Zambezi,  and  extends  westward  from  the  Transvaal  and 
Rhodesia  to  German  South-West  Africa,  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  tableland.  The  country 
suffers  from  a deficiency  of  water,  and  in  the  west  forms 
a part  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  Maize  is  the  principal  crop. 
The  large  herds  of  cattle  formerly  held  by  the  natives  have 
been  greatly  thinned  by  rinderpest.  The  population  in 
1904  included  120,000  natives  and  1,000  whites. 
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Protectorates. 

Area 

(Estimated). 

Population 

(Estimated). 

East  Africa  Protectorate  . 

177,100 

2.000,000 

Uganda  Protectorate  . . 

223,500 

4,500,000 

Zanzibar  Protectorate . . 

1,020 

200,000 

Kyassaland  Protectorate  . 

40.980 

706,000 

Somaliland  Protectorate  . 

CS,000 

153,000 

1.  IhiE  East  Africa  Pkotectorate  extends  tor  about 
400  miles  along  the  coast  and  inland  to  Uganda.  It 
consists  of  a low,  fertile,  coastal  plain  of  varying  width, 
from  which  a steep  slope  leads  to  an  inland  plateau, 
comparatively  waterless  and  barren.  Beyond  the  plateau 
grass-covered  plains  slope  gradually  to  the  basin  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Portions  of  the  country  are  considered 
suitable  for  European  settlers.  A railway  extends  from 
Mombasa  on  the  coast  to  Port  Florence,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  lake,  a distance  of  684  miles.  The  chief 
productions  are  coffee,  ivory,  rubber,  copra,  and  hides. 
Textiles,  building  materials,  rice,  grain,  and  flour  are 
imported.  Mombasa  is  the  capital  and  chief  port ; 
population  27,000. 

2.  The  Uganda  Protectoeate  includes  Uganda  proper, 
lying  along  the  north-western  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  country  extending  westward  to  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  northward  to  the  Soudan.  The  climate  is  mild  but 
unhealthy,  and  in  recent  years  the  natives  have  suffered 
much  from  “ sleeping  sicloiess.”  Cotton  is  now  the  most 
important  industry.  The  chief  mineral  production  is  iron, 
in  the  working  of  which  many  of  the  natives  excel.  They 
aro  also  clever  in  making  a supple  brown  cloth  from  the 
bark  of  a certain  tree.  Several  steamers  trade  on  the  lake, 
and  ivory,  cattle,  skins,  and  rubber,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  cotton  and  coffee  are  exported.  Cotton  goods 
form  the  principal  import'.  The  Government  is  admin- 
iatered  by  a Commissioner  appointed  W the  Crown,  and 
under  hjs  direction  a native  long,  aided  by  a council  of 
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chiefs  bears  rule.  Erdchhc,  oa  the  north*wcst  shore  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  is  the  adjainietratave  centre,  but  the 
native  capital  is  Kampala. 

3.  The  Zauzibab  Pkotectorate  includes  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  the  latter  lying  40  miles  north  of 
the  former.  The  soil  ia  fertile,  and  the  islands  are  well 
cultivated,  cloves  and  cocoa-nuts  being  the  chief  productions. 
Tho  cloves  form  four-fifths  of  the  Avorld’s  production. 
Cloves,  copra,  chillies,  and  gum  are  exported.  The 
imports  comprise  textile  fabrics,  rice,  and  coal.  The 
capital,  Zanzibar,  has  a fine  harbour,  and  is  the  largest 
town  and  chief  commercial  centre  of  East  Africa.  It  is 
used  as  a coaling  station  by  the  British  navy. 

4.  Nyassat.and  Pbotectoeate,  formerly  called  Central 
Africa  Protectorate,  includes  the  territory  lying  round  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Shire  basin,  and  extends  southward  almost  to  tho 
Zambesi.  It  consists  principally  of  a well-watered  platesAi, 
but  tho  climate  is  unhealthy.  There  are  about  600 
European  settlers,  chiefly  Scotch,  who  have  successfully 
estabhshed  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco  plantations.  Other 
exports  include  chillies,  ivory,  and  rubber.  The  imports  are 
textiles,  hardware,  and  provisions.  The  chief  towns  are 
Zomba,  the  administrative  centre,  and  Blantyre.  The  port 
is  Chinde  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

6.  The  Somaliland  Protectorate  extends  for  400 
miles  along  the  coast  opposite  Aden,  and  inland  to  the 
eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  British  administration 
is  confined  to  the  coast.  The  Somalis  are  a nomadic, 
pastoral  people,  and  possess  herds  of  camels,  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  The  exports  include  cattle,  skins,  hides, 
ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  gum.  Berbera,  opposite  to 
Aden,  is  the  principal  town ; population  30,000.  Zaila 
is  the  chief  starting  place  of  caravans  for  Abyssinia. 

THE 

SMALLER  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  territories,  the  British  Empire 
includes  a number  of  smaller  possessions  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  which,  though  unimportant  as  markets 
for  British  goods,  or  as  the  producers  of  raw  material  for 
British  manufactures,  are  of  supreme  importance  in  a 
world -wide  empire,  serving  as  links  in  the  chain  that 
binds  the  mother  country  to  her  most  distant  colonies. 
They  enable  the  navy  to  keep  the  command  of  the  sea 
by  providing  (1)  fortified  coaling  stations,  (2)  dockyards 
where  ships  may  be  repaired  or  refitted,  (3)  victualling 
yards  for  replenishing  depleted  stores.  They  are  of  equal 
importance  to  our  mercantile  marine,  for  (I)  they  assist 
in  protecting  the  great  trade  routes,  (2)  they  provide 
harbours  in  which  merchant  vessels  may  shelter  in  time 
of  war,  (3)  they  supply  coal  and  fresh  provisions  to  passing 
ships.  In  some  cases  they  serve  as  dep6t8  whence  British 
goods  may  be  distributed  to  neighbouring  countries. 

/.  m THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

The  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
Gibraltar  at  the  western  end,  Malta  in  the  middle,  and 
Cyjjrus  in  the  Levant. 

GIBRALTAR,  the  “ Key  of  the  Mediterranean,”  is 
a rocky,  promontory  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Spain,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a low,  fiat  isthmus 
of  neutral  ground.  The  rock  is  so  strongly  fortified  as 
to  be  deemed  impregnable.  The  town,  with  a population 
exceerling  20,000,  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  promontory 
fronting  the  bay.  Extensive  harbour  works,  enclosing  an 
area  of  about  450  acres,  have  recently  been  completed, 
including  docks  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
battle  ships.  It  is  invaluable  as  a coaling  station,  both  for 
the  navy  and  merchant  ships.  The  port  is  free,  and  serves 
as  a depot  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  goods 
between  Britain  and  North  Africa. 

MALTA  ia  situated  about  60  miles  south  of  Sicily,  and 
200  mi'ps  from  the  African  coast,  and  is  midway  between 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Said.  The  administration  includes  the 
smaller  islands  of  Gozo  and  Gomino,  with  a total  area  of 
1 17  Square  miles,  and  a civil  population  exceeding  200,000, 


The  islands  are  fertile,  and  cotton,  com,  otanges,  and 
other  fruits,  and  early  potatoes  axe  grown.  Upward?  of 
6,500  persons  are  engaged  in  lace  making,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  various  branches  of 
the  shipping  industry.  Valetta,  the  capital,  population 
30,000,  ia  strongly  fortified,  and  possesses  a magfiificent 
deep-water  harbour.  It  is  an  important  calling  place  for 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade,  and  its  doxdiyard. 
arsenal,  and  splendid  anchorage  combine  to  make  it  the 
headquarters  of  our  Mediterranean  fleet. 

CYPRUS  is  an  island  about  3,600  square  miles  in  area, 
with  a population  of  237,000,  situated  60  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Asia  Minor,  and  240  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  held  on  lease  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  for  such  a period  as  Russia  mav  occupy 
Kars  and  Batoum.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  Greek 
extraction.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  cotton, 
grains,  grapes,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  Other  productions 
include  wool,  silk,  hides,  and  sponges,  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine  and  spirit  ia  an  important  industry.  The  island’s 
main  importance  to  Britain  lies  in  its  strategic  position 
as  a military  base.  Nicosia,  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
is  the  capital.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Larnaka, 
Limassol,  and  Farmagusta.  The  inner  harbour  of  Far- 
magusta  has  recently  been  made  accessible  to  steamers, 
and  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  the  capital. 


2.  WEST  INDIAN  POSSESSIONS. 

Tho  following  table  shows  the  various  West  Indian 
Islands  that  form  part  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire: 


' Colony. 

Capital. 

Area. 

Bahama  Islands  . 
Jamaica  .... 
Leeward  Islands  . 
Windward  Islands 
Barbados.  . . . 
i Trinidad .... 

1 Tobago  .... 

Nassau  . . 
Kingston  . . 

St.  John  . . 

St.  George 
Bridgetown  . 
Port  of  Spain 
Scarborough  . 

4,403  sq.  mOes 
4,207 
<0.)  „ 

498  „ 

IGG  „ 

1,754  „ 

114  „ 

THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS  form  the  most  northern  group 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  consist  of  20  inhabited 
islands  and  an  immense  number  of  coral  islets  and 
rocks,  stretching  from  Florida  to  the  south-eastern  point 
of  Cuba.  The  islands  suffer  from  scantiness  of  soil, 
a deficiency  of  natural  water  supply,  and  the  want  of 
harbours  capable  of  accommodating  large  vessels.  The 
chief  industries  are  sponge  gathering,  salt  making,  pine- 
apple and  orange  growing,  and  the  planting  of  Bahama 
hemp,  for  which  this  colony  has  recently  become  famous. 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  and  most  important  ot  the 
British  West  Indian  possessions,  is  a mountainous  island 
lying  90  miles  south  of  Cuba.  Bananas  now  form  the 
leading  product ; next  come  sugar,  coffee,  and  oranges. 
These  together  with  rum  and  the  productions  of  the  forests 
— cabinet  woods,  dye  stuffs,  drugs,  and  allspice — form  the 
principal  exports.  The  population  consists  mainly  of 
negroes  and  other  coloured  people.  The  administration 
includes  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  Cayman  Islands.  Kingston 
possesses  a good  harbour,  and  with  the  naval  station  of 
Port  Royal  has  a population  of  46,500. 

THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  form  the  western  section  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  British  possessions,  including 
three  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Anti^a,  Dominica,  Montserrat, 
and  St.  Kitts,  are  federated  under  one  governor 

TEE  WINDWARD  ISLANDS  form  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  British  possessions  comprise 
Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia, 
and  are  administered  as  a single  colony.  St.  Lucia  is 
a capital  coaling  station.  AU  the  Lesser  Antilles  have 
a tropical  climate,  but  the  heat  is  modified  by  the  sea 
breezes.  Destructive  hurricanes  are  common.  The  chief 
productions  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  fruits. 

BARBADOS,  the  most  eastern  ot  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  has  a separate  administration.  The  population 
is  very  dense,  numbering  1,198  to  the  square  mile.  Tho 
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island  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  is  considered  tlio  most 
healthy  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

TBINIDAD.to  which  is  attached  the  island  of  Tobago, 
approaches  within  7 miles  of  the  coast  of  S.  America. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  sugar,  mm,  molasses,  timber,  fruit, 
and  cocoa  are  exported.  The  Pitch  Lake,  110  acres  in 
extent,  produces  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  asphalte 
annually.  Port  of  Spain,  its  capital,  possesses  the  best 
harbour  in  the  West  Indies  ; population  64,000. 

3.  IN  TUB  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


The  British  possessions  in  the  Atlantic  comprise  : — 


Colony. 

Capital. 

Area. 

Bermuda  Islands 
Ascension  . . 
St.  Helena  . . 
Tristan  D’ Acuna 
( Falkland  Islands 
( South  Georgia  . 

Hamilton  . . 
Georgetown . . 
Jamestown  . . 

Stanley  , . . 

19  sq.  miles 

35  „ 

47  „ 

18  „ 

6,300  „ 

1,000 

THE  BERMUDA  ISLANDS  consist  of  a group  of  small 
coral  islets  and  reefs  lying  in  the  North  Atlantic,  600  miles 
east  of  Cape  Hatteras  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
becoming  a favourite  winter  resort  of  Americans  and 
Canadians.  The  group,  from  its  position,  is  of  high 
strategic  value,  and  forms  an  important  naval  station,  the 
fortified  approaches  to  the  channels  and  the  strongly 
defended  dockyard  enabling  ships  to  refit  in  safety. 

ASCENSION  and  ST.  HELENA  lie  on  the  route  of 
vessels  between  England  and  the  Cape.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Cana)  the  islands  have  declined  in  prosperity. 
Both  are  fortified  tind  are  of  importance  as  coaling  stations. 
Ascension  Island  is  famous  for  its  turtles,  found  in 
abundance  between  December  and  May. 

THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  are  situated  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  300  miles  east  of  Magellan’s  Strait.  Sheep 
farming  is  the  principal  industry,  and  wool  and  frozen 
mutton  are  the  staple  exports.  The  islands  serve  as  a 
station  for  refitting  and  provisioning  vessels  engaged  in 
the  southern  whale  fishery,  or  proceeding  round  Cape 
Horn.  The  colony  includes  South  Georgia,  an  inhos- 
pitable and  frequently  ice-bound  island,  without  permanent 
inhabitants,  lying  800  miles  east-south-east  of  the 
Falklands.  The  whole  colony  contains  only  360  inhabited 
houses. 

4.  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

The  minor  possessions  in  the  Indian  Ocean  comprise : — 

G)  Aden  with  its  dependencies,  Perim,  Socotra,  and 
the  Kuria  Muria  Islands, 

(2)  Mauritius,  together  with  Rodriguez  and  the  Chagos 
groups. 

(8)  The  Seychelles. 

(4)  The  Laccadive  and  Maldive  Archipelagos. 

(5)  The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 

(6)  The  Straits  Settlements. 

ADEN  is  a strongly  fortified  rocky  peninsula  in  the 
south-west  of  Arabia,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a narrow, 
sandy  isthmus.  The  ^own  occupies  the  site  of  the  crater 
ol  an  extinct  volcano.  The  harbour  is  good  and  affords 
shelter  for  vessels  in  all  weathers.  Lying  in  the  steamer 
route  to  India,  Australia,  and  the  East  generally,  Aden 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  coaling  stations 
in  the  world.  The  trade  is  considerable,  reaching  nearly 
£6,000,000  annually.  The  port  is  free  for  nearly  all 
merchandise,  and  is  the  CTeat  entrepot  of  the  trade  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  North-East  Africa.  The  population 
is  over  40,000.  Aden,  which  together  with  its  depen- 
dencies, is  included  in  the  government  of  Bombay,  is 
the  centre  of  a British  protectorate  over  the  tribes  occupy- 
ing the  coast  region  of  Arabia,  from  Perim  to  Muscat. 

Perim  is  a small  rocky  iriand  situated  in  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  possesses  a good  harbour  and  a light- 
house, and  serves  as  a coaling  station  for  merchant  ves^ls. 

Socotra  lies  150  miles  off  ^ north-east  point  of  Africa, 
and  has  an  area  ol  1,380  square  miles,  and  a population 
of  about  12,000  of  Arab  descent.  Aloes,  dates,  and  figs 
ar^rodoced, 

Kfjria  Muria  Islands  have  valuable  deposits  of  guano. 


MAURITIUS,  vath  an  area  of  700  square  miles  and  a 
population  exceeding  370,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  of 
In^an  descent,  lies  600  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  Tho 
climate  is  tropical  but  generally  healthy.  Cyclones 
occasionally  prove  very  destructive.  The  staple  pro- 
duction is  sugar,  and  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
imported  from  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  capital  and  largest  town,  Port  Louis, 
situated  in  the  north-west  of  the  island,  has  a good  harbour* 
and  enjoys  must  of  the  foreign  trade ; population  66,000. 

Rodriguez  lies  about  345  miles  east  of  Mauritius.  The 
climate  is  good  and  the  soil  fertile.  Maize,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  are  cultivated,  and  cattle,  goats,  and  are 
exported. 

The  Chagos  Archipelago  is  in  the  route  of  vessels  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  Australia,  and  from  South  Africa  to  Ceylon 
or  Calcutta.  The  staple  production  of  the  group  and  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  is  cocoa-nut  oil,  from  which 
circumstance  they  are  frequently  named  the  Oil  Islands. 
The  principal  island,  Diego  Garcia,  is  a coral  atoll  enclosing 
a fine  harbour,  which  is  of  importance  as  a coaling  station. 

THE  SEYCHELLES  comprise  two  principal  groups  of 
volcanic  islands  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  situated 
930  miles  north  of  Mauritius,  of  which  island  they  were 
a dependency  till  1903,  when  they  were  erected  into 
a separate  crown  colony.  The  climate  is  tropical  but 
very  healthy.  The  chief  productions  are  the  products  of 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  vaniUa.  Victoria,  on  the  largest 
island,  Mahe,  and  has  a good  harbour,  and  is  constantly 
visited  for  coaling  by  men-of-war  of  all  nations. 

The  Laccauve  Archipelago,  off  the  south-west  coast  of 
India,  is  attached  to  the  government  of  Madras,  and  the 
Maldive  Islands,  lying  farther  south,  are  included  in  that  of 
Ceylon. 

The  AndaTnauf!,  with  the  little  Cocos  group  at  their 
northern  extremity,  and  the  Nicobars  farther  south,  form 
the  scattered  linis  of  a chain  with  a total  area  of  3,150 
square  miles,  and  are  situated  in  the  east  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  about  160  miles  from  the  coast  of  Burma.  They 
are  administered  by  the  government  of  India  through  a 
chief  commissioner.  The  Andamans,  which  are  used  as 
a penal  settlement,  contain  valuable  forests.  Port  Blair, 
on  South  Andaman,  the  capital  and  principal  convict 
settlement,  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
East.  The  Nicobars  export  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  copra. 

THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  are  so  named  from  their 
situation  on  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  They  include  (1) 
Penang,  together  with  the  province  of  Wellesley  and  the 
Bindings,  (2)  Malacca,  (3)  Singapore,  (4)  a Protectorate  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  occupying  the  whole  of  tho 
peninsula  except  Jahore  in  the  south. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  1,626  square  miles,  and 
of  the  protectorate  26,000  square  miles.  The  inhabitants 
number  672,000  and  697,000  respectively,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Indians.  A small  number 
of  Europeans  are  either  government  officials  or  are  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits.  The  climate  is  tropical,  with 
little  variation  in  temperature  throughout  the  year. 
The  rainfall  in  places  exceeds  100  inches  annually.  The 
soil  is  fertile ; the  forests  yield  timber,  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, and  gums ; and  rice,  gambler,  tapioca,  pepper, 
spices,  and  coffee  are  cultivated.  The  tin  mines  produce 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  total  supply,  and  gold 
is  found  in  places.  The  imports  exceed  £40,000  000  and 
the  exports  £35,000,000  aimually. 

Penang  is  an  island  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Strait, 
and  two  miles  from  the  mainland.  The  capital,  George- 
town, is  the  principal  port  and  the  centre  of  considerable 
local  trade.  Province  Wellesley  is  the  portion  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  lying  opposite  to  the  island,  and  consists 
of  an  alluvial  plain  with  forest-clad  hilte  in  the  interior. 
The  Bindings,  a territory  80  miles  south  of  Penang,  has 
recently  been  taken  up  for  rubber  planting. 

Malacca  consists  of  a town  of  the  same  name  and  territory 
660  square  miles  in  area,  situated  on  the  Peninsula,  240 
miles  south  of  Penang. 

Singapore  is  an  island,  200  square  miles  in  area,  situated 
at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a strait  less  than  a mile  wide.  Simjapore, 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  British  navy  in  Eastern  Seas,  and  a 
commercial  port  of  first  rate  importance,  with  excellent 
dock  accommodation.  It  is  the  junction  for  Uhes  of 
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fiteamoB  from  tbs  west,  east^  and  south.  The  port  is 
almost  flree,  custom  duties  being  levied  on  opium  and 
alcoholic  liquors  for  consumption  in  the  colony  only. 
There  are  extensive  smelting  works,  at  which  much  of  the 
Straits  tin  is  smelted. 

The  Federated  Malay  States — Perak,  Selangor,  Negri 
Sembilan,  and  Pahang — form  part  of  Ihe  peninsula.  They 
are  governed  by  their  native  rulers,  who  are  controlled  by 
British  residents  acting  under  the  governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  are  valuable 
forests.  Rubber  growing  is  now  a large  industry,  but  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  is  tin.  In  1909  (with 
the  exception  of  Johore  in  the  south)  the  remaining  part  of 
the  peninsula,  comprising  the  states  of  Kclantan,  Trenganu, 
and  Keda,  were  transferred  from  Siam  to  Great  Britain. 

S.  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

The  smaller  British  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
11)  Hong  Kong  and  Wei-hai-wei  on  the  coast  of  China, 
(2)  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  (3)  a protectorate  consisting  of 
a number  of  groups  and  scattered  islands  in  the  Western 
Pacific. 

HONG  KONG  is  a crown  colony  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  China,  and  consists  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong, 
36  square  miles  in  area,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  the  portion  of  the  mainland 
opposite  to  the  island,  which  has  been  leased  from  tbe 
Chinese  government.  Population  of  the  whole  colony 
exceeds  400,000,  but  less  than  20,000  are  Europeans. 
The  climate  is  generally  hot,  but  there  are  great  variations 
in  temperature  during  the  year,  and  the  colony  has  proved 
to  be  less  unhealthy  than  it  was  once  considered.  The 
harbour,  which  extends  between  the  north  of  the  island 
and  the  southern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  splendid  dock  accommodation. 
The  naval  dockyard  and  workshops  provide  for  the  repair- 
ing and  refitting  of  the  largest  battleships,  and  make 
Hong  Kong  the  headquarters  of  the  China  squadron. 
The  port  is  free  and  is  the  centre  of  an  immense  trade, 
being  the  great  mart  for  the  distribution  of  European 
goods  to  China  and  the  Far  East.  The  island  is  a military 
and  naval  station,  with  an  imperial  garrison  of  about  4,000 
men. 

WEI-HAI-WEI  was  leased  from  China  in  1898  to  provide 
the  British  with  a naval  station  in  North  China,  and 
“ for  the  better  protection  of  British  commerce  in  the 
neighbouring  seas.”  The  territory  is  situated  on  the 
Shantung  Peninsula,  40  miles  east  of  Ghefoo,  and  almost 
opposite  to  Port  Arthur,  and  consists  of  a strip  of  land, 
10  miles  in  width,  extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
Bay  of  Wei-hai-wei,  together  with  the  islands  in  the  bay, 
a total  area  of  285  square  miles,  but  Great  Britain 
exercises  military  rights  over  1,600  square  miles  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  climate  is  good,  wuth  cold, 
dry,  bracing  winters.  Port  Edward  is  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  chief  port. 

THE  FIJI  ISLANDS  consist  of  two  large  islands,  Viti 
Levu  and  Vanua  Levu,  and  a number  of  smaller  ones, 
situated  in  the  South  Pacific,  about  2,000  miles  east  of 
Queensland,  and  1,100  miles  north  of  New  Zealand,  and 
having  an  area  of  7,740  square  miles.  The  islands  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  shores  of  most  of  them  are  protected 
by  barrier  reefs  crossed  by  deep  channels.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  healthy,  but  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon. 
Forests  of  valuable  timber  clothe  the  hill  sides,  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  cocoanut,  pineapple,  and  plantain  flourish, 
and  maize,  sugar,  tea,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  arrowroot  are 
cultivated.  The  trade  of  the  islands  is  principally  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  Australian  Colonies.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  fruits,  copra,  and  rubber ; the  imports,  cotton 
goods,  machinery,  and  hardware.  Suva,  the  capital,  on 
Viti  Levu,  has  a good  harbour. 

The  Governor  of  Fiji,  as  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  various 
islands  to  which  the  British  protectorate  extends.  The 
principal  of  these  are : — The  British  Solomon  Islands, 
Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  The  Gilbert,  Ellice, 
Ehrenix,  p.pd  Union  Groups,  and  Pitcairn  Island. 


6.  RBMAININQ  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

BRITISH  BORNEO.  Borneo  is  the  largest  island  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  Formal  protectorates  have  been 
declared  by  Britain  over  the  northern  and  north-western 
portions,  including  British  North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and 
Sarawak.  The  interior  of  the  territory  is  mountainous, 
but  few  of  the  peaks  reach  any  great  height.  The  climate 
is  tropical  and  unhealthy  on  the  plains.  There  are  valuable 
forests,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  products,  and  the  mineral  wealth  is 
great,  including  gold,  diamonds,  coal  in  abundance,  quick- 
silver, and  iron.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Malays, 
Chinese,  and  Arabs. 

British  North  Borneo  occupies  the  extreme  north 
of  the  island,  and  has  an  area  of  31,000  square  miles. 
The  territory  ie  administered  by  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company  after  the  manner  of  a Crown  Colony.  Lands 
have  been  leased  to  planters,  railways  are  being  constructed, 
and  the  mineral  wealth  developed.  Timber,  cocoa-nuts, 
gums,  gutta-percha,  tobacco,  sago,  and  rice  are  exported. 

Sarawak  occupies  the  north-west  of  Borneo,  and 
has  an  area  of  60,000  square  miles  with  a coast  lino  of 
400  miles.  The  country  is  ruled  by  the  heir  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  the  first  rajah,  foreign  relationships  being  under 
British  control.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, sago,  coal,  and  gold. 

Brunei,  area  4,000  square  miles,  lies  between  Sarawak 
and  British  North  Borneo.  The  internal  affairs  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  but  a British 
Resident  directs  him  in  the  administration. 

Labuan,  an  island  30  square  miles  in  area,  lying  about  6 
miles  oS  the  coast,  has,  since  1907,  been  administered  by 
the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  although  725  miles 
from  Singapore ; chief  products  coal,  sago,  rubber. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.  British  Honduras  is  a Crown 
Colony — area  7,662  square  miles,  population  42,000,  forming 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula  in 
Central  America.  The  colony  possesses  about  170  miles  of 
coast  fronting  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  the  navigation  is 
rendered  difficult  by  numbers  of  small  islands  and  coral 
reefs.  The  river  Belize  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
country.  North  of  this  river  the  land  is  low  and  flat,  and 
much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  swamps  and  lagoons. 
The  south  and  extreme  west  are  hiUy.  The  climate  is 
tropical  but  healthy.  Forests  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory,  but  there  is  pasture-land  of  good  quality  in  the 
interior,  and  sugar  and  tropical  fruits  do  well  under  culti- 
vation. The  principal  exports  are  mahogany,  logwood, 
rubber,  gum,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nuts.  Belize,  the  capital, 
has  no  harbour ; vessels  axe  loaded  and  discharged  by  the 
aid  of  lighters  ; population  10,400. 

BRITISH  GUIANA.  A Crown  Colony,  is  dtuated  in  the 
north  of  South  America.  The  boundaries  between  the 
colony  and  Venezuela  on  the  west,  and  Brazil  in  the  south 
were  settled  by  arbitration.  The  coast  line  is  about  300 
miles  in  length,  and  the  country  extends  inland  about  600 
miles,  and  has  a total  area  of  90.000  square  miles,  with 
a population  of  300,000.  Rich  alluvial  plains,  varying  in 
width  from  40  to  70  miles,  fringe  the  coast,  and  are  in 
places  below  the  sea-level,  and  crossed  by  dykes  and  canals. 
The  interior  is  hiUy  or  mountainous,  and  covered  with 
forests,  broken  by  grassy  plains.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
damp,  the  rainfall  frequently  reaching  140  inches  per  annum. 
Cultivation  extends  but  a few  miles  from  the  coast  or  river 
banks.  The  staple  crop  is  sugar,  but  cotton,  coffee, 
cacao,  rice,  and  tropical  fruits  promise  welL  Gold  and 
diamonds  are  found,  and  the  mining  industry  is  being 
developed.  The  colony  suffers  from  a scarcity  of  labour, 
and  Indian  and  Chinese  coolies  have  been  introduced,  and 
now  form  one-third  of  the  inhabitants-  The  principal 
exports  are  sugar,  gold,  rum,  and  timber,  sugar  forming 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Qeorgetoicn  (Demerara), 
the  capital  and  chief  port,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Demerara ; pofiulation  48,000.  Nexo  Amsterdam, 
on  the  river  Berbice,  is  the  second  town;  population 
I 9,000, 
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The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a preparation  for 
planting  Colonies  and  founding  an  Empire.  The  date 
of  James  I.’s  accession  (1603)  may  be  fitly  taken  as  a 
starting-point  in  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  three  centuries  between  that  time  and  ours  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  five  periods  : 

First  period  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713. 

Second  period  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 

Third  period  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783. 

Fourth  period  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1815. 

Fifth  period  coming  down  to  the  present  day. 

1.  Period  of  Early  Colonization  (1603-1713). 

(1)  First  permanent  settlement  at  Jamestown  in  1607. 
Colonization  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing Colonies,  except  Georgia,  which  have  since  expanded 
into  the  United  States.  (2)  Acquisition  of  Bermudas, 
Barbawios,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Helena.  (3)  By  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  %ra3  admitted  our  claim  to  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 

2.  Period  of  Conquest  (1713-1763).  (1)  Conquest 
of  Canada  from  the  French  after  the  capture  of  Quebec  by 
General  Wolfe.  (2)  Foundation  of  our  Indian  Empire 
laid  by  Clive  at  the  Battle  of  Plassy.  (3)  By  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  France  ceded  to  England  all  her  former  possessions 
in  North  America  except  New  Orleans  ; and  Spain  yielded 
Florida  in  exchange  for  Havana,  which  the  English  had 
captured. 

3.  Period  of  Loss  (1763-1733).  (1)  Loss  of  the 

Thirteen  Colonies  in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 

(2)  As  a set-off  we  have  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  and 
New  South  Wales  by  Captain  Cook  about  the  same  time. 

(3)  Consolidation  of  British  rule  in  India  by  Warren  Hast- 
ings. 

4.  Period  op  Trial  and  Tbiuseph  (1783-1815) 
1)  First  settlers  landed  in  Australia  (1788) ; Sydney 

founded  ; Tasmania  occupied.  (2)  During  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  the  British  captured  : — Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards  j 
Ceylon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Guiana  from  the  Dutch ; 
Malta,  Mauritius,  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia  from  the  French. 
AU  these  gains  were  conceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  (3)  In  India  British  rule  was  made  paramount 
by  Marquess  Wellesley  through  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
Mahratta  princes  and  Tippoo,  Sultan  of  Mysore. 

6.  Period  of  Emigration  and  Expansion  (1816- 
present  day).  Great  impetus  wa-s  given  to  emigration 
by  the  Peace  of  1815,  the  Irish  Famine  of  1846-47, 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  in  1851.  In  some 
years  since  then  more  than  a quarter  million  of  persons 
have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  expansion 
of  the  Empire  has  been  equally  remarkable.  This  has 
been  effected  in  three  ways — by  peaceful  settlement,  by 
force  of  arms,  and  by  friendly  treaty  with  native  princes. 
When  Queen  Victoria  began  her  reign  (1837)  British  India 
did  not  include  Oudh,  nor  the  Punjab,  nor  Burma ; in 
Australia  there  was  no  Victoria  or  Queensland ; New 
Zealand  formed  no  part  of  the  Empire ; in  Africa  there 
was  hardly  any  British  territory  except  Cape  Colony, 
which  then  was  only  about  half  its  present  size  ; in  America 
British  Columbia  had  not  received  its  name,  Manitoba  had 
not  yet  been  heard  of ; and  of  the  numerous  small  depen- 
dencies, which  are  sometimes  of  great  value,  we  had  neither 
Aden  nor  Hong  Kong. 

DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 

1.  Canada  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497, 
but  its  effective  history  commences  from  the  landing  of 
the  French  explorer  Cartier  in  1534.  It  was  first  colonized 
by  the  French  under  Champlain,  who  founded  Quebec  in 
1608,  and  afterwards  built  a fort  on  the  island  of  Montreal 
for  the  protection  of  the  fur-traders. 

2.  Canada  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  the  “ Seven 
Years’  War.”  Quebec  was  captm’ed  by  Wolfe  in  1769,  and 
in  the  following  vear  Montreal  surrendered  to  General 
Amherst,  when  aU  French  troops  in  Canada  laid  down  their 
arms  and  were  shipped  off  to  France.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  Canada  became  a British  possession. 


3.  The  French  Colonists  remained  vmder  British  rule, 
and  being  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms, proved  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  in  the  war  of 
American  Independence.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  war 
thousands  of  “ loyalists  ” left  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  Canada. 

4.  Before  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  the  colony  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  called  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  the  former  inhabited  mainly  by  British  settlers, 
the  latter  by  French.  AU  went  well  for  some  years,  each 
province  being  governed  separately.  But  by  the  year  of 
the  Queen’s  accession  (1837)  the  colony  had  outgi’ovm  its 
mode  of  government,  and  rose  in  rebellion.  This  having 
been  put  down,  goodwill  waa  restored  by  the  grant  of  self- 
government  (1841). 

5.  The  next  great  step  onward  was  taken  in  1867, 
when  an  Act  was  passed  empowering  aU  the  British  Colonies 
of  North  America  to  form  a Federal  Union  under  the  name 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  the  end  of  six  years  the 
Dominion  embraced  aU  British  North  America  except 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Whilst  each  provinoo 
manages  its  own  particular  affairs,  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, meeting  at  Ottawa,  legislates  for  the  whole  country 
in  matters  that  coneem  the  whole,  such  as  protection 
against  invasion,  means  of  communication  (railroads, 
telegraphs,  etc.),  and  the  taxes  to  be  paid  on  exports  and 
imports. 

6.  As  one  importani;  result  of  this  federation  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  was  constructed  right  across  the 
Continent,  and  opened  in  1885.  Already  a similar  railway, 
further  north,  is  under  construction.  Canada  has  become 
one  of  the  greatest  wheat-growing  countries,  and  its 
population  through  immigration  is  rapidly  increasing. 
In  March,  1809,  the  population  of  Canada  was  estimate 
at  7,185,000.  The  PoUtioal  Capital  of  Canada  is  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

1.  New  SoirrH  Wales  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1769,  and  in  1788  a shipload  of  convicts  was  landed 
at  Port  Jackson,  and  Sydney  founded.  To  Captain  Phillip, 
tlie  first  governor,  the  colony  owes  its  escape  from  famine 
and  disaster.  In  1813  the  way  across  the  Blue  Mountains 
was  discovered,  and  a fine  agricultural  counti*y  opened  up 
around  Bathurst.  Sheep-farming  now  became  the  chief 
occupation,  and  free  settlers  began  to  arrive.  After  1840 
no  more  convicts  were  sent  to  this  colony,  and  within  a few 
years  the  system  was  abolished  throughout  Australia.  Pelf- 
government  with  local  Parliaments  followed  in  due  course. 

2.  Tasmania  also  began  its  existence  as  a convict 
colony.  The  first  batch  of  convicts  was  landed  in  1804 
on  the  spot  where  Hobart  was  built.  The  colony  suffered 
for  many  years  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives  and  from 
the  depredations  of  “ bush-rangers,”  as  the  escaped  con- 
victs were  called.  Both  of  these  evils  were  effectually 
dealt  with  by  Colonel  Arthur,  who  ruled  the  colony  from 
1824  to  1836,  and  laid  the  foun<^ation  of  Tasmania’s 
prosperity. 

3.  Western  Australia  began  its  struggling  existence 
in  1829.  By  the  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  this  colony 
a brighter  prospect  opens  for  it.  South  Australia  dates 
from  1836,  when  Adelaide  was  founded.  Only  free  settlers 
were  admitted.  It  passed  through  a period  of  great 
poverty  and  distress,  A better  day  dawned  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Bm'ra  Burra  copper  mines  (1846). 
Victoria  was  formed  into  a separate  colony  in  1837,  the 
year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession,  when  Melbourne  was 
founded.  Queensland  was  separated  from  New  South 
Wales  in  1859. 

4.  The  progress  of  Australia  was  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  by  which  a great  impetus 
was  given  to  immigration.  It  was  first  found  at  Bathurst, 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  Ballarat  and  Bendigo,  in  Victoria, 
proved  to  be  the  richest  gold  centres.  The  value  of  the  gold 
obtained  in  Australia  between  1861  and  1907  amounts  to 
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£300,000,000.  On  January  1st,  1901,  New  South  Wales,  i 
Victoria,  Queensland,  S.  Australia,  Tasmania  and  Western 
Australia  combined  to  form  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
as  a result  of  the  passing  of  the  Commonwealth  Act,  July 
9t]i,  1900.  A naval  and  military  defence  force  has  been 
organised  and  its  plan  of  organisation  was  approved  by 
Urd  Kitchener  in  1910.  Though  gold  is  still  one  of 
Australia’s  chief  products,  wool  greatly  exceeds  it  in  value. 

New  Zealand  began  to  be  colonized  in  1840. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  the  Maoris  consented  f,o  take 
our  Queen  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  permit  her  people  to 
eettle  in  their  country  on  condition  that  they  purchased 
the  land  they  required.  The  colony  made  great  progress 
under  the  administration  of  Sir  George  Grey,  who  held 
office  from  184.5  to  1853.  On  his  return  to  New  Zealand 
as  Governor  in  1861,  he  found  the  natives  in  arms,  much 
discontent  being  felt  at  the  alarming  growth  in  the  number 
of  English  settlers  and  the  amount  of  land  which  had  passed 
into  their  hands.  The  war  continued  until  1870,  when 
the  brave  Maoris  gave  up  the  struggle  as  hopeless.  During 
the  ten  years  of  the  war,  which  was  confined  to  the  North 
Island,  the  colonists  in  the  South  Island  made  wonderful 
progress,  especially  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Otago. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  its  splendid 
climate,  have  continued  to  attract  numerous  emigrants,  and 
now  there  are  eighteen  colonists  to  one  native,  the  whole 
population  exceeding  800,000. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1.  Gape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by  a Portuguese 
Mariner  named  Diaz  in  1483.  The  Dutch  began  to  settle 
Rt  the  Cape  in  1662.  Cape  Colony  was  captured  by  the 
English  in"  1 806,  but  no  step  was  taken  by  them  to  colonize 
it  until  1820,  when  Port  Elizabeth  was  founded. 

2.  The  next  thirty  or  forty  years  were  marked  by  wars 
between  British,  Dutch,  and  Kaffirs  for  the  mastery. 
There  were  three  Kaffir  wars,  each  ending  in  an  extension 
of  British  tendtory,  and  by  1865  Cape  Colony  included  ail 
the  native  states  south  of  the  Orange  River.  Meanwhile 
the  Boers,  or  Dutch  farmers,  emigrated  from  Cape  Colony 
and  founded  two  independent  states,  namely,  the  Transvaal 
or  South  African  Republic,  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Natal  was  annexed  by  the  British  Government  in  1843. 

3.  The  prosperity  of  Cape  Colony  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  at  Kimberley  in  1870.  Since  then 
the  diamond  mines  have  yielded  an  average  revenue  of 
between  two  and  three  millions  per  annum.  This  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  led  to  the  annexation  of  Griqvialand 
¥/est,  in  which  Kimberley  is  situated. 

4.  North  of  Natal,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  river 
Tugela,  is  Zululand.  In  1879  a British  force  crossed  the 
Tugela  to  make  war  on  Ketahwayo,  the  Zulu  king,  whose 
army  was  a constant  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  Natal.  The  war  was  marked  by  a massacre 
of  our  troops  at  Isandlana,  and  by  the  heroic  defence  of 
Rorke’s  Drift,  a ford  of  the  Tugela,  by  a small  British  force. 

A pitched  battle  fought  at  Ulundi  "brought  the  war  to  a 
successful  close.  Zululand  is  now  annexed  to  Natal. 

6.  Our  next  extension  of  territory  took  place  in  1886, 
when  Bechuanaland  to  the  south  of  the  river  Molopo  was 
constituted  a Crown  Colony  under  the  name  of  British 
Bechuanaland.  The  whole  of  Bechuanaland  north  of  the 
Molopo  has  since  been  formed  into  a protectorate.  In 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  rich  gold-fields  in  the 
Transvaal,  a great  impetus  was  given  to  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  country  north  of  the  Transvaal,  and  now 
called  Rhodesia. 

G.  Rhodesia  stretches  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Zambezi . 
It  includes  the  country  of  the  Matabeles  and  Mashonas. 
The  former,  being  a warlike  tribe,  fought  bravely  for  their 
independence  under  their  king,  Lobengula.  His  army  of 
10,000  men,  however,  was  no  match  for  a British  force  of 
800  men  armed  with  modern  weapons,  and  well  led  by 
Dr.  Jameson.  The  capital,  Bulawayo,  was  taken ; the 
king  escaped,  but  dierl  soon  afterwards  (1893). 

7.  After  the  Boer  War  in  1902,  the  Transvaal  and  the 
O-'ango  Free  State  became  incorporated  in  the  British  i 


! Empire.  The  year  1909  saw  the  uuion  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  into  “ United  South  Africa,”  by  the  passing, 
September  20th,  of  the  South  Africa  Act.  A national 
Convention  at  Bloeiafoiitein  approved  a draft  Con.stitution 
for  this  purpose,  and  this  having  been  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Pariiainent  the  political  union  of  South  Africa  is 
accomplished.  Lord  Gladstone,  son  of  the  late  \Y.  E. 
Gladstone,  is  the  first  Goveriior-Gencrai  and  General 
Botha  is  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  New  ParUameiit. 
The  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Union  is  Pretoria,  the 
seat  of  the  Legislature  is  Cape  Town.  (See  Cnited  South 
Africa,  page  875.) 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

1.  The  East  India  Conipany  received  its  first  charter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600.  For  150  years  it  was 
merely  a trading  company,  and  during  that  time  establislied 
factories,  or  trading  stations,  at  Surat,  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta. 

2.  A new  era  opened  with  the  year  1748,  when  Dupleix, 
the  French  Governor,  interfered  in  disputes  between  rival 
princes  for  the  throne.  The  English  soon  followed  suit, 
and  in  every  dispute  between  native  princes  the  two  nations 
took  opposite  sides.  The  first  great  success  on  the  British 
side  was  made  by  Clive  at  Arcot. 

3.  In  1757  occurred  the  tragedy  of  “The  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta.”  Clive  was  sent  with  a small  army  to  take 
vengeance  on  Surajah  Dowiah,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and 
by  [lis  victory  at  Piassy  laid  the  foundation  of  British 
rule  in  India.  The  new  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  only  a puppet 
in  Clive’s  hands.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  victory 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  at  VVandewash,  in  1760 — a victory 
which  led  to  the  extinction  of  French  rule  in  India. 

4.  The  next  great  builder  of  our  Indian  Empire  was 
Wauren  Hastings,  who  was  appointed  Governor-General 
in  1774.  He  consolidated  our  rule  by  his  victories  over 
the  Mahratta  princes,  and  by  his  energy  and  spirit  raised 
an  army  that  enabled  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  crush  our  great 
enemy,  Hyder  Ali,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  at  Porto  Novo. 

6,  Between  1798  and  1806  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  was  held  by  Marquess  Wellesley.  He  induced 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  other  native  princes  to  accept 
British  protection,  on  the  condition  that  each  should  ba 
absolute  in  his  own  state,  but  be  guided  by  our  representa- 
tive at  his  court  in  all  matters  relating  to  other  states. 
War  was  declared  against  Tippoo,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Hyder  Ali.  The  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam,  his  capital,  and  his  own  death  when  fighting  in 
the  breach,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  led  to  the  partition 
of  his  kingdom. 

The  Marquess  next  took  in  hand  the  Mahratta  princes. 
He  induced  the  Prince  of  Poona  to  accept  British  protection, 
and  made ‘war  upon  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Holkar  and 
Scindia.  He  appointed  Genera!  Lake  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Holkar,  and  his  brother,  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
future  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  deal  with  Scindia.  Wellesley 
won  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Assaye,  1803,  and  brought 
Scindia  to  submission,  v/hilst  Lake  was  also  successful 

6.  Lord  FIastusgs,  who  became  Goveruor-GeueraJ  in 
1813,  reduced  Nepal  to  submission  without  depriving  it 
of  independence.  From  Nepal  we  have  since  drawn 
those  exeellent  little  soldiers,  the  Ghoorkas.  By  this  time 
the  British  were  practically  supreme  over  the  whole  penin- 
sula south  of  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
that  of  the  Ganges,  and  over  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  itself. 

7.  Between  1848  and  1856  India  was  ruled  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  who  annexed  more  territory 
than  any  other  Governor-General  before  or  since.  By  the 
defeat  of  the  Sikhs  at  Gugerat  and  elsewhere,  their  country, 
the  Punjab,  was  brought  under  British  rule.  The  Sikhs 
have  ever  since  supplied  our  Indian  army  with  brave  and 
loyal  soldiers.  The  southern  pa,rt  of  Burma,  including  the 
Port  of  Rangoon,  was  next  added  to  the  Empire.  Of  the 
many  other  states  drawn  into  the  British  net  by  Dalhousie, 
the  most  important  was  the  Kingdom  of  Oudh,  “ the 
Garden,  of  India.”  His  high-handed  proceedings  in  Oudli 
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had  much  to  do  with  the  Indian  mtitiny  that  occurred 
soon  afterwards. 

8.  The  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1867  at  Meerut. 
The  chief  centres  of  the  war  that  followed  were  Delhi, 
Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow.  Lucknow  is  celebrated  for  its 
siege,  and  the  relief  brought  to  the  distressed  garrison  by 
General  Havelock.  Cawnpore  was  the  scene  of  the 
“ Bloody  Well.”  Delhi  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
rebels,  and  there  the  neck  of  the  rebellion  was  broken, 
when  the  city  was  captured  by  our  troops.  Before  the 
close  of  1858  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end,  and  the  governing- 
power  transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  CroAvn. 

9.  In  1876  Queen  Victoria  wa^declared  Empress  of 
India,  and  in  1885,  as  the  result  of  another  Burmese  War, 
the  rest  of  Burma  was  incorporated  with  our  Indian  Empire. 
This  completed  the  conquest  of  India,  but  nearly  two- 
fifths  still  remain  under  the  “ home-rule  ” of  native  princes. 

OTHER  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

Gibraltar. — Taken  by  Sir  George  Booke  in  1704. 
Withstood  a great  siege  (1779-83)  under  General  Eliott. 

Malta. — Taken  from  the  French  in  1800.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Cyprus. — Ceded  by  Turkey  in  1878,  on  the  promise  of 
a certain  annual  payment. 

Aden. — “ The  Gibraltar  of  the  East  ” was  captured  in 
1839.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  stands  within  easy 
distance  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  little  island 
of  Perim,  situated  in  the  entrance  itself,  has  also  been 
seized  and  fortified  by  the  British. 

Ceylon. — The  towns  on  the  coast  were  captured  from 
the  Dutch  in  1796,  and  the  interior  was  afterwards  coded 
by  the  Sinhalese  (1815),  their  King  having  been  deposed 
and  banished.  Colombo  is  an  important  coaling-station. 

The  Straits  Settlements. — These  lie  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  include  Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and 
the  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands.  All  of  these  have  been 
acquired  by  purchase  and  treaty  with  the  native  princes 
between  1785  and  1824.  Singapore  is  one  of  the  great 
world  centres  of  commerce.  The  Cocos  Islands  are 
valuable  as  a coaling-station. 

Hong  Kong. — It  was  first  occupied  by  the  British  in 
1841,  in  the  course  of  a war  with  China.  The  peninsula  of 
KoAAdoon,  opposite  the  island,  and  the  small  adjacent  Stone- 
cutter’s Island,  now  strongly  fortified,  has  since  been  added. 

Mauritius. — Seized  in  1810  from  the  French.  It  is 
of  much  importance  from  a military  point  of  view,  being 
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situated  midway  between  the  British  possessions  in  India 
and  South  Africa. 

St.  Helena. — Ceded  by  the  Dutch  in  1673  ; Napoleon’s 
place  of  exile  from  1816  until  his  death  in  1821.  Valuable 
as  a coaling-station. 

Sierra  Leone. — Ceded  by  a native  chief  in  1787  for 
the  reception  of  freed  negroes.  Many  then  in  England 
were  sent  out  and  settled  at  its  capital,  Freetown,  which 
long  remained  a depot  for  freed  slaves. 

Newfoundland.  — Taken  possession  of  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583,  but  not  occupied  till  long  after, 
except  in  summer  by  the  fishermen  of  many  seafaring 
nations.  The  English  claim  to  its  possession  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 

Bermudas. — These  islands  were  first  occupied  in  1609 
by  Admiral  Somers,  who  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  islands 
when  convoying  eight  emigrant  ships  to  Virginia.  As 
a naval  station  the  importance  of  Bermuda  can  hardly 
be  over-stated. 

British  West  Indies. — Barbados  was  the  first  of 
these  islands  to  be  occupied  by  the  British,  who  took 
possession  in  1605.  It  is  still  the  headquarters  for  British 
troops  in  the  West  Indies.  Jamaica  was  captured  from 
the  Spaniards  by  an  expedition  sent  by  Cromwell  in  1655. 
Kingston,  its  chief  town,  has  a splendid  harbour,  and 
forms  our  chief  naval  station  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  St. 
Lucia,  after  changing  masters,  English  and  French,  several 
times,  has  remained  in  our  possession  since  1803.  It  is  of 
some  value  to  us  as  a naval  and  coahng  station.  Trinidad 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1797. 

British  Honduras, — The  first  English  settlers  (1638) 
were  probably  buccaneers.  The  British  took  formal 
possession  in  1798,  after  defeating  the  Spaniards,  who  laid 
claim  to  it. 

British  Guiana. — Raleigh  went  on  a voyage  up  the 
Orinoco  in  1695,  but  no  actual  settlement  resulted.  After 
many  dissensions  between  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
settlers,  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  finally  secured  the  portion 
now  knoAvn  as  British  Guiana.  Its  exact  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Venezuela  has  lately  been  settled  by  arbitration. 

Fiji  Islands. — These  islands,  situated  in  the  Pacific 
a little  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  were  ceded  in 
1874  by  the  native  chief,  who  sent  to  the  Queen  his  great 
war-club  as  a token  of  his  allegiance. 

Note. — There  are  in  the  British  Empire  many  other 
smaller  dependencies  which  might  be  mentioned,  besides 
the  protectorates  in  Borneo  and  Africa,  which  have  not 
yet  come  under  direct  British  rule. 


LEADING  EVENTS  IN  THE 

A.D. 

1588.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

1607.  First  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in 
America. 

1620.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  America, 

1655.  Capture  of  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 

1688.  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

1692.  Victory  off  La  Hogue. 

1704.  Marlborough’s  victory  at  Blenheim. 

1707,  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1713.  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

1757.  Battle  of  Plassy. 

1758.  Capture  of  L{)uisbourg  from  the  French. 

1759.  Capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe. 

1760.  Battle  of  Wandewash,  the  death-blow  of  French 

rule  in  India. 

1763.  Treaty  of  Paris. 

1769.  Australia  explored  by  Captain  Cook. 

1782.  Raising  of  I’he  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 

„ Rodney's  great  victory  in  the  West  Indies. 

Treaty  of  Ve^saiffes  and  Ipsa  of  thirteen  Ai^^^Tigan 
Csiojiigi?, 


R?AKING  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

A.D, 

1788.  First  settlement  of  the  English  in  Australia. 
Sydney  founded. 

1794.  Victory  of  Lord  Howe  off  Brest. 

1797.  Victory  of  Admiral  Jervis  off  St.  Vincent. 

„ Victory  of  Admiral  Duncan  off  Camperdown. 

I 1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
j 1800.  The  French  driven  out  of  Malta, 
j 1801.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1 1803.  Battle  of  Assaye. 

1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

1806.  Taking  of  Cape  Town  from  the  Dutch. 

1807.  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 

1813.  Battle  of  Vittoria. 

„ Crossing  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

1815.  Completion  of  Conquest  of  Ceylon. 

,,  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

1819.  Occupation  of  Singapore. 

1820.  English  immigration  begun  in  Cape  Colony. 

1830.  Opening  of  the  first  railway  for  passenger  traffic, 
1838.  Emancipation  of  slaves  in  British  Empire. 

t,  Steamships  first  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
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1839.  Aden  captured  and  annexed.  j 

1840.  Treaty  of  Waitangi  with  the  Maoris,  and  first 

British  settlement  in  New  Zealand. 

„ Penny  Postage  established. 

1841.  Self-government  granted  to  Canada. 

1842.  Hong  Kong  taken. 

1843.  Natal  annexed. 

1849.  Sikhs  defeated  and  Punjab  annexed. 

1851,  Gold  discovered  in  Australia.  j 

1862.  Lower  Burma  annexed.  | 

1856.  Kingdom  of  Oudh  annexed. 

1867.  OutL’eak  of  Indian  Mutiny- 

1858.  Indian  Mutiny  suppressed  and  Government  of  India  j 
placed  under  the  British  Crown.  i 

1866.  First  Electric  Cable  laid  acros.s  the  Atlantic.  | 

1867.  Dominion  of  Canada  constituted.  j 

1870.  Discovery  of  diamonds  at  Kimberley. 

1874.  Cession  of  Fiji  islands. 

1876.  The  Queen  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

1879.  Defeat  of  Zulus  at  Ulundi. 

1882.  Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 


A.D. 

188.5.  Upper  Burma  annexed. 

1886.  Gold  discovered  in  the  Transvaal. 

1887.  Zululand  added  to  the  Empire. 

1890.  Agreement  with  Germany  respecting  spheres  of 
influence  in  Africa. 

„ First  Settlement  in  Rhodesia. 

1893.  Matabeles  defeated  ; Bulawayo  taken. 

1898.  Defeat  of  the  Dervishes  at  Omdurman. 

1900.  British  Protectorate  established  in  Nigeria, 

1901.  Proclamation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

1902.  End  of  Boer  War;  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 

Colony  annexed. 

1907.  Colonial  Conference,  having  for  its  great  object  the 
knitting  of  the  Empire  more  firmly  together. 

1909.  “ The  South  Africa”  Act  establishes  the  “ Union  of 

South  Africa.” 

„ First  Imperial  Press  Conference  held  in  London. 

1910.  Inauguration  of  the  “Union  of  South  Africa,”  with 

Lord  Gladstone  as  Governor  General  and  General 
Botha  as  Premier,  May  olst. 


ACQUKITIONS  ACCORDING  TO  REIGNS. 


(Exclusive  op  Protectorates.) 


Sovereign. 

Date. 

Possessions  Gained  by  - I 

Occupation. 

Conquest. 

Cession. 

Elizabeth  . . 

1588-1603 

(Virginia),  Newfoundland 

1 ■'  ' 

1 

James  I.  . . 

1603-1625 

I>ai'bado.s,  Bermudas 
(New  England) 

Charles  I.  . . 

1625-1649 

Bahamas,  (Maryland) 

i 

1 

Com  mon  wealth 

1649-1660 



Jamaica 

Charles  II.  . . 

1660-1685 

(Carolina),  (Pennsylvania), 
Hudson  Bay  Territory 

(New  York),  (New  Jereej'), 
St.  Helena 

Bombay 

James  II.  . . 

1685-1688 

— 

■ 

WTlliam  III.  . 

1688-1702 

— — 

Anne  .... 

1702-1714 

— 

Gibraltar,  Nova  Scotia 

George  I.  . . 

1714-1727 

. ■ 

George  II.  . . 

1727-1760 

(Georgia) 

Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
Capo  Breton  Island, 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
Bengal 

George  III. 

1760-1820 

New  South  Wales,  Tas- 
mania, Red  River 
Settlement  [now  grown 
into  Manitoba] 

(Florida,)  British  Hon- 
duras, Trinidad,  Malta, 
Cape  Colony,  British 
Guiana,  Mauritius,  Cey- 
lon, Centre  and  South 
of  British  India 

Penang  and  Wellesley 
Province, 

Sierra  Leone 

George  IV.  . . 

1820-1830 

Western  Australia 

Assam 

Singapore,  Malacca 

WiUiam  IV.  . 

1830-1837 

South  Australia 

— 

— — 

Victoria . . , 

1837-1901 

i 

Victoria,  New  Zealand, 
Natal,  British  Columbia, 
Queensland,  Manitoba, 
&c. 

Aden,  Hong  Kong,  Scinde, 
Lagos,  K.  of  Ashanti, 
Punjab,  Oudh,  Burma, 
Zululand,  Rhodesia, 

Transvaal,  Orange  River 
Colony,  &c. 

Perim,  West  Griqualand, 
Basutoland,  Bechuana- 

land,  British  Borneo,  Fiji 
Islands,  Cyprus,  Wei-hai- 
wei,  <to. 
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THE  WOBLD  A3NB  THE  EMPIBE. 

COMPARATIVE  SIZE  AND  POPULATION. 


The  World. 

Area  in  sq. 

Population 

milee. 

in  1901. 

Europe  . ^ . 

3,750,000 

392,350,000- 

Asia  ^ it  < i 2 ^ 

17,130,000 

870,000,000 1 

Africa  i i i i i 

11,980,000 

140,000,000- 

America  i i 3 » 

15,000,000 

142,000,000' 

1 

Austp.alasia  i , . 

3,400,000 

6,300,000- 

Total 

51,280,000 

1,549,650,000 

The  Empire. 


Area  in  sq. 
miles. 

Population 
in  1901. 

United  Kingdom  . . . 

121,089 

41,458,721 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel 

Islands 

303 

150,370 

Colonies,  Possessions  and 

Protectorates. 

In  Europe 

3,703 

472,602 

In  Asia — 

Indian  Empire  .... 

1,766,597 

294,361,056 

Other  Possessions  . . . 

148,000 

6,208,808 

In  Africa — 

West  Africa  . . i . 

657,164 

28,992,166 

South  Africa  .... 

1,626,692 

6,674.527 

Other  Possessions  . . . 

460,543 

7,362,995 

In  America — 

North  America .... 

3,903,327 

5,613,260 

West  Indies  and  Central 

America 

19,678 

1,614,406 

South  America  .... 

111,500 

298,149 

In  Australasia — 

Australian  Commonwealth 

2,972,918 

3,836,154 

New  Zealand  .... 

104,471 

816.214 

Other  Possessions  . . . 

107,493 

642,376 

Total 

11,908,378 

398,401,704 

N.B. — ^The  figures  relating  to  the  Empire  are  the  result  of  a Census  taken  in  1901  except  in  the  Protectorates,  but  thosT 
relating  to  the  Continents  are  at  best  only  approximate  estimates  in  the  case  of  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America.  The  next 
Census  will  be  taken  in  1911. 
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THE  WORLD  AR'D  THE  EMPIRE. 
PBIHCIPAIi  COUNTRIES  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Abba,  Population,  P»-eligioNj  and  Form  of  Government. 


Country. 


Europe — 

Austria-Hungary 

(а)  Austria  . . . . < 

(б)  Hungary  . . * . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

France  

Germany  ....•• 

Greece 

Italy 

Netiierlands 

Norway 

Portugal  ...... 

Rouniania 

Russia  {in  Eui’ope)  . . . 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden • 

Switzerland 

Turkey  (m  Europe)  . . . 

United  Kingdom . . . * 

Asia — 

Afghanistan  . . . * s 

China  ....••** 

Dutch  Possessions  . . • 

French  Possessions  . . . 

India  (including  Aden)  . 

Japan * a . . 

Korea * . . . 

Persia 

Russia  (in  Asia) 

Siam 

Turkey  (in  Asia) 

Africa — 

Abyssinia 

Algeria  (French) 

British  South  Africa  (exclusive  of 
Rhodesia  and  Bechuanaland) 
British  West  Africa  (excluding 

Protectorates)  

Congo  Free  State 

Congo  (French) 

Egypt  (Nile  Valley  and  Delta)  . . 

German  Possessions 

Liberia  

Madagascar  (French) 

Morocco 

Nisreria  .....<  ^ k . • 


Tunis 

Other  French  Colonies  . . 

America — 

Argentina 
Bolivia  . . . 

Brazil  . . . 

British  Guiana 
Canada  . . . 

Chile  .... 

Colombia  . < 


Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Mexico  . . . 

Nicaragua  * . 
Paraguay  . . 

Peru  . . . . 

United  States  . 
Uruguay  . . 

Venezuela  . . 

Australasia  < * 


« i 

• i 

'•  I 


• 4 

4 i 


A.RBA  IN 

iUARE  Miles 

APPaOXIMATE 

POPULATION 

IN  1901. 

Predominant 

Religion. 

FORM  OF  Government. 

115,800 

125,390 

26.204.000 

19.363.000 

Christian 

1 Constitutional  Monarchy 

11,370 

6,896,000 

»» 

99  99 

37,200 

3,917,000 

9f 

99  99  99 

14,840 

2,497,000 

99 

*9  99  99 

207,200 

38,962,000 

99 

Republic 

208,720 

67,708,000 

55 

Constitutional  Monarchy 

24,400 

2,431,000 

99 

99  99  99 

110,600 

32,961,000 

99 

99  99  99 

12,660 

6,347,000 

99 

99  99  99 

124,090 

2,253,000 

99 

99  99  99 

34,260 

6,016,000 

99 

99  99  99 

60,700 

6,152,000 

99 

99  99  99 

2,052,490 

105, .397, 000 

99 

Absolute  Monarchy 

18,640 

2,537,000 

99 

Constitutional  Monarchy 

194,740 

18.608.000 

99 

99  99  99 

172,880 

6,199,000 

99 

99  99  99 

16,470 

3,356,000 

99 

Republic 

65,750 

6,086,000 

Mohammedan 

Constitutional  Monarchy 

121,089 

41,459,000 

Christian 

99  99  99 

215,400 

4,000,000 

Mohammedan 

Absolute  Monarchy 

4,277,170 

400.000,000 

Confncian 

99  99  99 

736,400 

36,000,000 

Various 

Colonial 

256,000 

18,507,000 

99 

1,766,600 

294,361,000  , 

Hindu 

Imperial 

162,666 

46,862,000 

( Buddhist 
) Shintoist 

Constitutional  Monarchy 

71,000 

10,000,000 

Confncian 

Japanese  Protectorate 

628,000 

9,600,000 

Mohammedan 

Constitutional  Monarchy 

6,326,550 

22,758,000 

Christian 

Absolute  Monarchy 

236,000 

6,000,000 

Buddhist 

Constitutional  Monarchy 

660,390 

17,646,000 

Mohammedan 

Absolute  Monarchy 

150,000 

3,600,000 

CTiristiau 

Feudal  Monarchy 

184,380 

4,739,000 

Mohammedan 

Colonial 

490,783 

5,390,000 

Christian 

Self-governed 

152,860 

2,690,000 

Pagan 

Colonial 

800,000 

14,000,000 

Fetich 

99 

1,160,000 

10,000,000 

Pagan 

99 

12,976 

9,734,000 

Mohammedan 

Khedivial 

931,460 

12,600,000 

Pagan 

Colonial 

45,000 

2,060,000 

Christian 

Republic 

227,750 

2,500,000 

Colonial 

219,000 

6,000,000 

Mohammedan 

Despotic 

333,600 

13,900,000 

C Mohammedan 
( Pagan 

Colonial  and  Protectorate 

51,000 

1,900,000 

Mohammedan 

Colonial 

2,161,730 

1 13,000,000 

Pagan 

1,117,060 

4,626,000 

Christian 

Repubho 

670,000 

1,816,000 

99 

3,218,170 

18,600,000 

99 

9* 

90,277 

294,000 

99 

Colonial 

3,620,000 

6,371,000 

99 

Self-governed 

307,683 

3,147,000 

99 

Republic 

604,770 

3,879,000 

99 

99 

116,000 

1,205,000 

99 

99 

48,290 

1,647,000 

99 

99 

767,060 

13,607,000 

99 

99 

49,200 

420,000 

99 

99 

145,000 

635,000 

99 

99 

713,670 

4,610,000 

99 

99 

3,026,600 

79,003,000 

99 

99 

72,153 

965,000 

99 

99 

699,360 

2,600,000 

99 

*9 

3,400,000 

6,300.000 

99 

Self-governed 
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POPULATIOH  OF  CHIEF  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD  (ezchisive  of  U.  K.T. 


The  figures  given  in  this  Table  are  according  to  tbe  latest  returns,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  uncertain,  since  in  China 
and  certain  other  countries  no  census  is  taken,  and  where  it  is  taken  the  census  year  differs. 


City. 

Population. 

City. 

Population, 

City. 

Population. 

New  York  . . . 

3,437,000 

Brussels  .... 

184.000 

Alexandria  « . . 

356,000 

Paris 

2,763.000 

Naples  .... 

564,000 

Kioto  . , i , 

353,000 

Berlin 

2,040,000 

Amsterdam  . . . 

611,000 

Buffalo  .... 

352,000 

Chicago  .... 

1,699,000 

Madrid  .... 

547,000 

Mexico  .... 

369,000 

Vienna 

1,675,000 

Baltimore  . . . 

609,000 

Santiago  .... 

336,000 

Tokio 

1,819,000 

Barcelona.  . . . 

539,000 

Turin 

336,000 

Canton  .... 

1,500,000 

Munich  .... 

639,000 

Pittsburg  .... 

322,000 

Philadelphia . , . 

1,294,000 

Milan  ..... 

493,000 

Cincinnati  . . . 

326,000 

St.  Petersburg  . . 

1,370,000 

Madras  .... 

609,000 

New  Orleans.  . . 

287,000 

Moscow  .... 

1,039,000 

Sydney  .... 

608,000 

Lodz 

315,000 

Peking 

1,000,000 

Melbourne  . . . 

603,000 

Frankfort-on-Maine 

311,000 

Buenos  Ayrea  . . 

1,026,000 

Suchau  .... 

500,000 

Palermo  .... 

310,000 

Hankow  .... 

060,000 

Rome 

463,000 

Stockholm  . . . 

309,000 

Calcutta  .... 

1,100,000 

Dresden  . , . 

617,000 

Manila  .... 

302,000 

Constantinople  . . 

1,125,000 

Marseilles .... 

518,000 

Chung-King  . . . 

300,000 

Osaka  

821,000 

Leipzig  .... 

604,000 

Bordeaux .... 

290,000 

Budapest  .... 

734,000 

Lyons 

472,000 

Antwerp  .... 

273,000 

Bombay  .... 

776,000 

Haiderabad  . . . 

446,000 

Detroit  .... 

286,000 

Hamburg  .... 

803,000 

Breslau  .... 

441,000 

Milwaukee  . . . 

285,000 

Warsaw  .... 

684,000 

Copenhagen  . . . 

427,000 

Riga 

283,000 

Tientsin  .... 

700,000 

Odessa ..... 

404,000 

Bucharest  . . . 

1 276,000 

Hangchau  . . . 

700,000 

Bangkok  .... 

400,000 

Havana  .... 

i 275,000 

Fuchau  .... 

650,000 

Cologne  .... 

429,000 

Montreal  .... 

1 272,000 

Cairo 

636,000 

Prague  .... 

202,000 

Nuremberg  . . . 

; 294,000 

St.  Louis  .... 

575,000 

Cleveland .... 

382,000 

Lucknow  .... 

! 264,000 

Shanghai  .... 

620,000 

San  Francisco  . . 

343,000 

Ningpo  . - . . 

i 265,000 

Boston  .... 

618,000 

PcOtterdam  . . . 

319,000 

Teher&n  «... 

j 250,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . . 

616,000 

Lisbon 

356,000 

i 

» 

1 

For  population  of  Chief  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  see  page  902. 


COMPARATIVE  BIRTH  AUD  DEATH  RATES  OF  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES  (1907). 


Country. 

Births 
per  1000. 

Deaths 
per  1000. 

Country. 

Births 
per  1000. 

Deaths 
per  1000. 

England  and  Wales  ^ . 

26-3 

15-0 

Switzerland  . . ^ ^ . t . 

26*8 

16-8 

Scotland 

27-0 

16-2 

German  Empire 

35T 

19-5 

Ireland 

23-2 

17-7 

Holland 

31-8 

16-3 

United  Kingdom  ..... 

26-0 

15*4 

Belgium 

28-4 

17*3 

Russia  in  Europe  ..... 



— 

Prance  

19-7 

20-2 

Denmark  

28-3 

14-2 

•••••'<«•• 

32.9 

24-0 

Norway  ........ 

26-3 

14-2 

Portugal  ........ 

5!: 

— 

Sweden  ........ 

25-5 

14-6 

•••« 

31-6 

20-7 

Austria  . 

34-0 

22-7 

United  States 

— 

Hungary  ........ 

360 

25-2 

Uruguay  . ....... 

30-5 

14-1 

Sorvidi  ••••«••«• 

40-0 

22-4 

Australian  Commonwealth  . . 

— 

Roumania  ....... 

41*6 

26-7 

New  Zealand 

* 

— ■ 

Bulgaria 

* 

_ 

32-6 

20-6 

* No  recent  statistics  available. 


DENSITY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES  (Last  Ceasas.) 


COUNTRY. 

Population 
per  sq.  mile 

COUNTRY. 

Population 
per  sq.  mile 

COUNTRY. 

Population 
per  sq.  mile 

Egypt  Proper . . 

• • 

939-0 

Denmark  v a « k < 

172-0 

United  States  k « 

21-4 

Belgium  . . . 

588-7 

Hungary  . . . ^ . 

153-6 

Norway . . . « 

18-1 

Holland .... 

* , 

399-7 

Portugal  . k . • . 

146-4 

Costa  Rica . « . 

• • 

15-7 

United  Kingdom 

• • 

341-6 

Servia  . . k k . . 

144-2 

Uruguay  w . . 

'4  • 

13-0 

Japan  .... 

316-9 

Roumania  . k s . . 

117-5 

Chile  ..... 

9-3 

Italy ..... 

293-5 

Bulgaria  . . k . . 

108-5 

Argentina  « . . 

4-6 

German  Empire  . 

290-4 

Greece  ...... 

107-9 

Brazil  .... 

• • 

6-3 

Austria  .... 

225-8 

Spain  ...... 

95-5 

Peru 

3-9 

Switzerland  . - 

• « 

2150 

Russia  in  Europe  . . 

50-3 

Russia  in  Asia 

* A 

3-6 

France  .... 

• 

189-6 

Sweden  ...... 

29-7 

Venezuela  . . . 

• • 

3*4 
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THE  WORLD  AIn"D  THE  EMPIRE. 


EOREIGH  TRADE. 

(IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.) 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  THE 
CHIEF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

RUSSIA.  Imports. — Books,  Maps,  etc. ; Chemicals  and 
Drugs ; Coal  and  Coke  ; Cofleo  ; Copper  ; Cotton  ; 
Dyes ; Fish ; Fruit,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and  dried ; 
Hides  and  Skins ; India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha ; 
Indigo ; Iron  | Lead  ; Locomotives  and  Machinery ; 
Oils,  other  than  mineral ; Plants  and  Seeds ; Rice ; 
Silk;  Tea;  Tobacco,  Cigars,  and  Cigarettes;  Watches 
and  Clocks;  Wine;  Wool,  raw,  yarns  and  manu- 
factures. 

Exports. — Horaea  ; Fowls  and  Game ; Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Pigs  ; Bristles  ; Butter  ; Caviare  ; Corn,  Flour, 
and  Meal,  including  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Maize, 
Peas,  Wbeat-flour,  Rj'e-meal,  Bran ; Cotton,  manu- 
factures of  ; Eggs;  Flax  ; Fur  and  Sheep  Skins;  Hemp; 
Leather  and  Hides ; Oilcake ; Oil,  illuminating. 
Petroleum,  etc. ; Linseed,  Rape  Seed,  and  Kohl  Rabi 
Seed  ; Sugar  ; Wood  ; Wool,  raw,  unspim. 

NORWAY.  Imports.  — Bacon,  Lard,  etc. ; Coal  and  Coke  ; 
Coffee ; Cotton ; Com  and  Meal,  including  Wheat, 
Rye,  Barley,  Wheat  Flour,  Rye  Meal ; Flax,  Hemp, 
and  Jute ; Hides  and  Skins ; Iron  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Wares;  Locomotives  and  other  machinery;  Petroleum; 
Spirits  ; Sugar;  Tobacco  ; Wine  ; Wool. 

Exports. — Fish,  including  Cod,  Herrings,  Anchovies, 
Lobsters,  etc  ; Ice ; Iron  Nails  ; Lucifer  Matches  ; 
Packing  Paper  ; Skins  ; Sulphur  ; Train  Oil ; Wood  and 
Wood  Pulp. 

SWEDEN.  Imports.-— Bacon  and  Hams  ; Coal,  Coke,  etc. ; 
Coffee  ; Cotton  ; Fish  ; Grain,  including  Rye,  Wheat, 
Eye-meal,  and  Wheat  Flour ; Iron  and  Steel ; 
Machinery  and  Locomotives ; Oil ; Paper  and 
manufactures  thereof  ; Skins  ; Spirits  ; Sugar  ; To- 
bacco ; Wearing  Apparel ; Wine  ; Wood  ; Wool. 

Exports. — Cattle  ; Butter ; Cotton  manufactures  ; 
Fish  ; Glass  and  Glass  Ware ; Grain,  including  Barley, 
Oats,  Wheat-meal ; Iron  and  Steel ; Lucifer  Matches  ; 
Machinery  ; Paper ; Spirits ; Wood  and  Wood  Pulp  ; 
Zino  Blende. 

DENMARK.  Imports.— Animals ; Bran;  Butter;  Goal, 
Coke,  etc. ; Coffee  ; Cotton  ; Fish  ; Grain,  including 
Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Maize ; Hides  and  Skins ; 
•Iron  and  Steel  Wares  ; Lard  and  Fat ; Meat,  including 
Hams,  Sausages,  etc. ; Metal  Wares  ; Oil ; Oilcake  ; 
Seeds  ; Silk  manufactures  ; Sugai' ; Tobacco ; Wood 
and  manufactures  thereof ; Wool. 

Exports  — Animals  ; Beer  ; Butter  ; Eggs  ; Fish  ; 
Grain  and  Flour,  including  Barley,  Wheat,  and  Wheat 
Flour  ; Hides  and  Skins  ; Iron  and  Steel  manufactures  ; 
Lard  and  Fat ; Meat,  including  Hams,  Sausages,  etc. ; 
Seeds;  Sugar;  Wood  and  manufactures  thereof; 
Wool. 

GERMANY.  Imports. — Animals ; Bran,  etc. ; Coal ; 
Caoutchouc  and  Gutta-percha,  Cnide ; Cocoa  and 
Coffee ; Copper ; Cotton,  raw  and  manufactures ; 
Eggs ; Flax ; Grain,  including  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Maize  ; Grease,  including  Oleo  Margarine  ; Herrings  ; 
Hides  and  Skins  ; Iron  ; Linseed  ; Locomotives  and 
Machinery ; Oil ; Oil-cake  ; Palm  Kernels ; Salt- 
petre ; Silk;  Timber;  Tobacco;  W'ine ; Wool,  raw, 
yarn,  etc. 

Experts. — Animals;  Beer;  Books,  Maps,  Engravings, 
etc. ; Butter  and  Margarine  ; Coal  »nd  Coke  ; Cotton, 
raw,  yarn,  and  manufactures  ; Dyes,  aniline  and  other 
tar  dyes  ; Glass  and  Glass  Wares  ; Grain,  Flour,  and 
Meal;  Hops;  Musicol  Instruments;  Iron  W'ares,  etc. 
Leather  ; Machinery,  including  Locomotives ; Paper  ; 
Bilk  manufactures  ; Skins  ; Spirits  ; Sugar  ; Wearing 
Apparel ; Wool,  raw,  yarn,  cloths  and  stuffs. 


I HOLLAND.  Imports. — Coal ; Coffee ; Copper,  ore  and 
I unwTOUght ; Cotton,  raw,  yarn,  and  manufactures ; 
Drugs ; Dye  stuff ; Flour  and  Meal ; Grain,  including 
Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Maize,  Oats ; Hides  and  Skins ; 
Iron  ; Locomotives  and  Machinery ; Margarine,  Oleo  ; 
Oil ; Potash,  Pearlash,  Soda,  etc. ; P.ice ; Saltpetre ; 
Seeds ; Steel  and  manufactures ; Stone  for  paving ; 
Sugar  ; Tallow,  Lard,  and  other  fats  ; Tea  ; Timber  ; 
Tin;  Tobacco;  Wine;  Wool,  raw,  yam,  and  manu- 
factures. 

Exports. — Animals  ; Bran  ; Butter  ; Clheese  ; Coffee  ; 
Copper;  Cotton;  Drugs;  Dyestuffs;  Fish;  Flax;  Grain 
and  Flour;  Hair;  Hides  and  Skins;  Iron  and  Steel; 
Machinery ; Margarine,  Oleo;  Paper  and  manufactures ; 
Rice  and  Rice  Flour ; Saltpetre ; Spirits,  including 
liqueurs  ; Sugar  ; Tin,  unwrought ; Vegetables,  fresh 
and  preserved  ; Wool,  raw,  yam,  and  manufactures. 
BELGIUM.  Imports. — Animals  ; Butter  ; Coal ; Coffee  ; 
Copper  and  Nickel ; Cotton  ; Dyes  and  Dye  Stuffs ; 
Fish;  Flax  ; Grain;  Hemp  ; Hides  ; Iron  Ore,  Pig  Iron, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Steel;  Machinery;  Manure  ; Meat ; 
Minerals,  raw,  other  than  iron  and  coal ; Resins  and 
Bitumens  ; Seeds  ; Silk  ; TaUow  and  other  fats  ; Tow  ; 
Wine ; Wood  ; Wool,  raw  and  manufactures. 

Exports. — Animals,  horses ; Arms ; Butter  and 
Margarine  ; Candles  ; Coal  and  Coke  ; Cotton  manu- 
factures ; Flax,  raw;  Glass  and  Glass  Wares;  Grain; 
Hides;  Iron  and  Steel;  Linen,  Hemp,  and  Jute; 
Machinery  and  Locomotives;  Meat;  Paper;  Resina 
and  Bitumens ; Salts  of  Soda ; Stone,  rough  and 
hewn ; Sugar ; Tallow  end  other  fats ; Woollen 
Yam  and  manufactures  ; Zinc,  unwrought. 

FRANCE.  Imports. — Animals;  Butter;  Cheese ; Coal  and 
Coke  ; Coffee  ; Copper  ; Cotton,  raw,  yarn,  and  manu- 
factures ; Flax  ; Fruit  and  Seeds ; Grain  and  Flour ; 
Guano  and  other  manures  ; Hides  and  Skins  ; Indigo  ; 
Jute  ; Machinery  ; Meat ; Nitrate  of  Soda  ; Oil ; Silk, 
raw,  thrown,  waste,  and  manufactures ; Sugar 
(Foreign  and  French  Colonial) ; Tallow,  Lard,  etc. ; 
Timber ; Wine ; Wool,  raw,  waste,  and  manufactures. 

Exports. — Animals ; Apparel ; Brandy  and  other 
spirits  and  liqueurs ; Butter  and  Margarine ; Cheese ; 
Chemical  products ; Copper  Wire ; Cotton,  raw  and 
manufactures ; Earthen  and  Glass  Ware ; Eggs ; 
Fruit,  fresh  and  preserved ; Grain  and  Flour ; Haber- 
dashery, small  Fancy  Wares  and  Toys;  Hides,  raw  and 
tanned  or  curried ; Jewellery ; Leather  Wares ; 
Machinery ; Metal  Wares  and  Tools ; Millinery, 
including  artificial  flowers ; Paper  and  manufacturea 
thereof ; Satin ; Silk,  raw,  thrown,  waste  and 
manufactures  ; Sugar  ; Wine ; Wood  ; Wool,  raw, 
yarn,  and  manufactures. 

SWITZERLAND.  Imports. — Animals;  Chemical  products; 
Coal  and  Coke;  Coffee;  Cotton;  Dye  Stuffs;  Eggs; 
Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  etc. ; Flour  of  all  kinds ; Fruit  and 
Vegetables ; Grain,  including  Barley,  Maize,  Oats, 
W'heat ; Iron  and  Steel ; Leather ; Locomotives 
and  Machinery  ; Malt ; Oil ; Silk  ; Sugar  ; Wearing 
Apparel ; Wine ; W'ood  ; Wool,  raw,  yarn,  and  manu- 
factures. 

Exports. — Animals;  Books  and  Maps;  Clieese; 
Chemical  products ; Cotton,  Ribbons,  Embroidery, 
and  Lace ; Dyes ; Flour ; Hides  and  Skins ; Iron 
manufactures;  .Jewellery;  Leather;  Machinery  and 
Locomotives ; Meat ; Milk,  condensed ; Musical  boxes ; 
Silk,  raw,  thrown,  spun,  and  manufactures ; Straw 
Plait ; Watches  and  Clocks ; Wearing  Apparel;  Wood  ; 
Wool. 

PORTUGAL  (including  Azores  and  Madeira).  Imports.— 

I Animals  ; Coal ; Codfish  ; Coffee  ; Cotton  ; Grain  ; 

I Hides  ; Iron,  wrought  and  cast ; Linen,  Hemp  and 
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Jute  ; Machinery ; Oil ; Paper  and  manufactures  ; 
Rice ; Silk  ; Sugar ; Wool,  raw  and  manufactures. 

Exports. — Animals ; Copper  ore ; Cork  ; Cotton, 
manufactures ; Sardines  and  other  fish  in  oil ; Fruit, 
including  Dried  Figs,  Oranges,  and  Pineapples;  Hides 
and  Skins ; Iron  manufactures ; Olive  Oil ; Onions  ; 
Potatoes  ; Salt ; Wine  ; Wool. 

SPAIN.  Imports. — Animals ; Chemical  products ; Coal 
and  Coke ; Cocoa ; Codfish  and  stock  fish,  salted  ; 
Coffee;  Cotton;  Wheat;  B’idcs  and  Skins;  Iron  and 
Steel ; Linen  and  Hemp ; Machinery ; MatoriaLs  for 
Railways,  Ships’  Engines,  etc.;  Oil;  Paper;  Ships  and 
Boats  ; Silk;  Timber  and  Building  Materials  ; Tobacco; 
Wool,  raw,  combed,  carded,  or  manufactured. 

Exports. — Animals ; Boots  and  Shoes ; Cork ; 
Cotton  manufactures  ; Esparto  Grass  ; Fruit,  including 
Almonds,  Grapes,  Oranges,  Raisins,  and  Nuts;  Hides 
and  Skins  ; Iron  and  Steei ; Copper,  regulus  ; Lead  in 
plates,  bars,  etc. ; Copper,  Iron,  and  other  mineral  ores; 
Olive  Oil ; Paper  ; Quicksilver  ; Rice  ; Salt ; Soap  ; 
■ Wheat  Flour  ; Wine  ; Wool. 

ITAL7.  Imports. — Animals;  Cheese;  Coal  and  Coke; 
Coffee  ; Cotton  ; Fish  ; Wheat ; Hides  ; Iren  and  Steel ; 
Linen  and  Hemp  Yarn ; Machinery ; Oil ; Silk ; Sugar ; 
Timber ; Tobacco ; Wool  and  manufacture.?. 

Exports. — Animals ; Butter  and  Cheese ; Coral, 
manufactured  ; Cotton  ; Dyeing  and  Tanning  Stuffs  ; 
Eggs;  Fruit,  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Almonds;  Grain  ; 
Hemp  and  Flax  ; Hides  and  Skins  ; Marble,  Alabaster, 
and  manufactures ; Meat,  including  Poultry ; Olive 
Oil ; Rice  ; Silk ; Straw  Plait ; Sulphur ; W^ine ; Zinc 
ore. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  Imports. — Animals ; Books, 

Charts,  etc. ; Coal  and  Coke;  Coffee  ; Copper  ; Cotton; 
Dye  Stuffs;  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  ; Maize  ; Hides  and 
Skins  ; Iron  and  Steel ; Leather  and  Leather  Wares  ; 
Machinery,  Locomotives,  etc. ; Oil ; Rice ; Tobacco  ; 
Wood  and  Bone  manufactures  ; Wool. 

Exports. — Animals ; Butter  and  Margarine  ; Cloth- 
ing ; Coal;  Cotton;  Eggs;  Feathers;  Glass  Wares ; 
Grain,  including  Wheat  and  Barley ; Hides  and  Skins  ; 
Hops  ; Iron  and  Steel  Wares ; Jewellery  and  Fancy 
Wares;  Leather;  Linen;  Malt;  Paper;  Pulse;  Silk; 
Sugar  and  Molasses;  Wood,  Bone,  etc.;  Wool,  raw 
and  manufactures. 

GREECE.  Imports. — Animals  ; Coal ; Coffee  ; Cotton  ; 
Fish  ; Glass  and  Earthenware ; Grain ; Hides  and 
Skins  ; Iron  and  Steel ; Paper  ; Petroleum  and  Mineral 
Oils  ; Potash,  Soda,  Caustic  Soda,  and  Saltpetre  ; Silk 
manufactures;  Sugar;  Wire;  Wood;  Woollen  manu- 
factures. 

Exports. — Currants ; Figs ; Hides ; Mineral  ores, 
including  argentiferous  lead,  galena,  and  zinc 
(calamine) ; Ohve  Oil ; Olives  ; Cognac  ; Sponges  ; 
Tobacco  in  the  leaf ; Valonia  ; Wine. 

ROUMANIA.  Imports. — Coal  and  Coke  ; Coffee ; Cotton 
Yams  and  goods;  Gutta-percha  Wares;  Jute;  Iron 
Wares;  Machinery;  Olive  Oil;  Oxide  of  Lead,  Zinc, 
etc. ; Soda;  Silk  Tissues;  Sugar;  Wool  and  Woollen 
Clothing. 

Exports. — Cattle  ; Grain,  including  Wheat,  Maize, 
Barley,  Rye ; Wheat  Flour ; Hides ; Petroleum ; 
Seeds,  oleaginous  ; Wood  ; Wool. 

EGYPT.  Imports. — Butter  ; Cheese  ; Clothing  ; Coal ; 
Coffee  ; Wheat  and  Flour  ; Cotton  Yam  and  goods  ; 
Maize  Meal ; Indigo ; Linen  manufactures.  Hosiery, 
Drapery  ; Petroleum  ; Rice  ; Sacks  ; Silk  ; Soap  ; 
Wine ; Wood ; Woollen  and  Silk  manufactures. 

Exports. — Beans;  Wheat;  Maize;  Cotton ; Cotton- 
seed ; Hides  and  Skins  ; Oil-cake  ; Onions  ; Rags  ; 
Sugar ; Wool. 

UNITED  STATES.  Imports.  — Chemicals,  Drugs,  and  Dyes  ; 
Coal,  bituminous  ; Coffee  ; Cotton  manufactures  ; 
Earthen,  Stone,  and  China  Ware ; Flax,  Hemp,  and 
Jute  ; Fruits  ; Furs  and  manufactures  of  ; Glass  and 
Glass  Ware;  Hides  and  Skins;  India-rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha ; Iron  and  Steel  manufactures ; Silk,  raw  and 


manufactures ; Sugar  and  Molasses ; Tea ; Tin ; 
Tobacco ; Wines ; Y"ocd  and  manufactures ; Wool,  raw 
and  manufactures. 

Exports. — Agricultural  Implements  ; Animals  ; 
Wheat  and  Flour ; Maize  and  other  grain  ; Chemicals, 
Drugs,  Dyes,  and  Medicines ; Coal,  anthracite  and 
bituminous  ; Copper  ; Cotton,  raw  and  manufactures  ; 
Cotton-seed  Oil ; Cycles  and  parts  thereof  ; Fertilizers  ; 
Iron  and  Steel  and  manufactures;  Wire;  Leather 
and  moimfactures ; Oilcake  and  Oilcake  Meal ; Oil, 
mineral ; Paraffin  and  Paraffin  Wax  ; Beef  ; Bacon  ; 
Haras  ; Pork  ; Lard  ; Oleo  Margarine  ; Dairy  products  ; 
Tobacco ; Wood  and  manufactures. 

MESZCO.  Imports. — Boots  and  Shoes ; Carriages,  Carts, 
Yv^agons,  etc.;  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  products  ; 
Coal  and  Coke ; Copper  manufactures ; Cotton,  raw, 
yarn,  and  manufactures ; Dynamite  and  similar 
explosives  ; Fruit  and  Vegetables  ; Furniture  ; Grain, 
including  Maize  and  Wheat ; Iron  and  Steel ; Lard  ; 
Machinery ; Cotton-seed  and  Mineral  Oil ; Paper  and 
manufactures  ; Silk  manufactures  ; Spirits  ; Wine  ; 
Wood ; Woollen  manufactures. 

Exports. — Animals  ; Beans  ; Broom  Root  Caout- 
chouc ; Chicle ; Coffee ; Cotton-seed  Meal  and  Cake ; 
Dye  Woods  ; Fruit;  Henequen,  raw  and  manufactures  ; 
Raw  Ixtle ; Hides  and  Skins ; Copper,  ore  and  un- 
wrought ; Gold ; Lead ; Silver ; Peas ; Tobacco ; 
Vanilla ; Wood. 

CHILE.  Imports. — Animals  ; Candles  ; Coal ; Coffee  ; 
Cotton  manufactures ; Drugs ; Hardware ; Iron ; 
Machinery  ; Mineral  Oil ; Paper  ; Railway  Materials ; 
Sacks;  Steel;  Sugar;  Tea;  Wire;  Wood;  Woollen 
manufactures ; Yerba-Mat6. 

Exports. — Animals  ; Borate  of  Lime  ; Goal ; Copper  ; 
Flour  ; Wheat ; Barley  ; Guano  ; Hides  and  Skins  ; 
Iodine ; Leather  ; Silver  ore ; Copper  ore ; Manganese 
ore  ; Nitrate  of  Soda ; Wool 

ARGENTINA.  Imports. — Animals  ; Clothing  and  Wearing 
Apparel ; Coal  and  Coke  ; Cotton  Tissues  ; Chemical 
products  and  Pharmaceutical  preparations  ; Colours, 
Paints,  and  Dyes ; Leather  manufactures ; Linen 
tissues  ; Iron  and  Steel ; Machinery  and  Tools  ; Rail- 
way Materials;  Tin  Plates;  Olive  and  Mineral  Oil; 
Paper  manufactures  and  Books ; Sackcloth  and 
Sailcloth;  Silk  tissues;  Sugar;  V/ine ; Wood  manu- 
factures ; Woollen  tissues. 

Exports. — Animals ; Bones  and  Bone  Ash ; Grain 
and  Flour ; Grease  and  Tallow ; Hides ; Linseed  ; 
Meat;  Sugar;  Wool. 

CHINA.  Imports. — Cigars  and  Cigarettes  ; Coal ; Cotton, 
raw  and  manufactures ; Dyes ; Fish  and  Fishery  pro- 
ducts ; Flour  ; Machinery  ; Matches  , Metals,  including 
Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Quicksilver,  Tin  and  Tin  Plates  ; 
Kerosene  Oil ; Opium  ; Rice  ; Sandalwood  ; Sugar  ; 
Timber;  Wine,  Beer,  and  Spirits;  Wool,  yarn  and 
manufactures. 

Exports. — Animals  ; Beans  and  Beaucake  ; Bristles  ; 
Chinaware,  Earthenware,  and  Pottery ; Clothing, 
Boots  and  Shoes ; Cotton,  raw  and  manufactures ; 
Firecrackers  and  Fireworks;  Fish  and  Fishery  products; 
Fruits  ; Hemp  ; B ides  ; Mats  and  Matting  ; Medicines  ; 
Oil;  Paper  and  Books;  Provisions  and  Vegetables; 
Silk  manufactures;  Skins  ; Straw  Braid  ; Sugar ; Tea  ; 
Tobacco ; Wool. 

JAPAN.  Imports. — Beans,  Peas,  and  Pulse;  Chlorate  of 
Potash  ; Caustic  Soda  ; Cotton  ; Dye  Stuffs  ; Salted 
Fish ; Flour ; Furs ; Skins  and  Leather ; Glass ; 
Locomotives  and  Machinery ; Iron,  Steel,  and  other 
Metals  ; Oil  and  Oilcakes  ; Paper  ; Rice  ; Steamships  ; 
Spirits;  Sugar;  Tobacco;  Watches  and  Clocks; 
Wool  and  Woollen  Yarn  and  Tissues. 

Exports. — Bamboo  and  other  wood;  Camphor; 
Coal ; Copper  ; Cotton  Yarn  and  Tissues:  Earthenware 
and  Porcelain;  Fans  ; Fish:Lacquered  W’’are;  Matches  ; 
Mats  ; Paper ; Rice  ; Seaweed  ; Silk,  raw  and  tissues ; 
Straw  Plait;  Tea;  Umbrellas  (European). 
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THE  WORLD  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  (compared). 


(2)  Special  Exports.** 


* “ Special  Imports  ” are  imports  for  home  consumption. 

“■  Special  Exports  ” are  exports  of  Britisli  or  Irish  produce 
or  manufacture. 

t“ General  Trade”  includes  tlie  re-export  of  a certain 
quantity  of  merchandise  previously  imported. 


Countries. 

1884. 

1894. 

1901. 

United  Kingdom  . 

£ 

233,025.000 

£ 

216,006,000 

£ 

300,711,000 

German  Empire 

160,245,000 

148.075,000 

261,130,000 

Upited  States  . . 

151,034,000 

181,084.000 

298,996,000 

Holland  .... 

69,847,000 

92,708,000 

165,255,000 

France ..... 

129,300,000 

123,124,000 

178,040.000 

Belgium  .... 

53,499,000 

62,147,000 

87,330,000 

Russia  . . . • . 

58,990,000 

66,875,000 

105,680,000 

Austtia-Hungary  . 

57,625,000 

66,290,000 

87,028,000 

Spain  (Gen.  Trade )f 
Sweden  ( Gen.  Trade  )t 

24,672,000 

26,772,000 

37,208,000 

13,255.000 

16,580,000 

23,040.000 

Denmark  .... 

8,333,000 

12,317,000 

19,924,000 

Norway  .... 

6,088,000 

6,891,000 

9,495,000 

Portugal  .... 

4,853,000 

5,383,000 

6,910,000 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE 
Op  Imports  axd  Special  Exports  in  1908. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

(Special.) 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ j 

United  Kingdom  . 

513  330  000 

377.104,000 

890.434.000 

German  Empire 

376.814,00(1 

314.606.000 

69 1 .420.000 

United  States  . . 

248,821,000 

382.247.000 

631.068.000 

France.  .... 

225,6‘_-0,000 

202,028.000 

427,648,000 

*Hoiland  .... 

23  hS  12,000 

181,756.000 

417.067,000 

Belgium  .... 

133,097,000 

100,268,000 

233,355  000 

Russia 

89.444,000 

111,151.000 

200,595,000 

*Austria-Hungary  . 

104,249,000 

102,384.000 

206.633,000 

Italy  ... 

116,531,000 

69,171,000 

185,702.000 

Switzerland  . . . 

61.359.000 

42,392,000 

103,751,000 

China 

64,()87.000 

36.888,000 

91,575.000 

Argentina  . . . 

54,965,000 

73,201,000 

121.888,000 

*Spain 

39,895,000 

36,679,000 

76,574,000 

Brazil 

35,491,000 

44,155,000 

79,646,000 

Japan  

51,622,000 

45,137,000 

96.759,000 

Sweden  .... 

37,895,000 

29,148,000 

67,043,000 

Denmark  . . 

.39,534,(X)0 

34,275,000 

73,809,000 

Kgypt  

25,754.0(X) 

21,871,000 

47.625,000 

Norw'ay  .... 

21,428,000 

14,061.000 

45.489,000 

Mexico  .... 

22.638,000 

24  780.000 

47,418,000 

Roumania  . . . 

17,220,000 

14,161,000 

31,381,000 

^Portugal  .... 

13,827,000 

6,842,000 

35,853,000 

Chile 

22.026,(X)0 

20,584,000 

42,610,000 

Uruguay  .... 

7,172,000 

7,2S4,O00 

14,456,000 

Bulgaria  .... 

5,206,000 

4,494,000 

9,700,000 

Greece 

5.963,000 

4,705,000 

10,668,000 

Peru 

5,520,000 

.5,744.000 

11,264,000 

Servia 

3,(.25.000 

3,110,000 

6,135,000 

*1907  Itetums. 


COMPARATIVE  GROWTH. 


(1)  Special  Imports.* 


Countries. 

1884. 

1894. 

1904. 

United  Kingdom  . 
German  Empire 
United  States  . . 

Holland  .... 

France 

Belgium  .... 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary  . 
Spain  (Gen.  Trade )f 
Sweden  ( Gen.  Trade  )t 
Denmark  .... 
Norway  .... 
Portugal  .... 

£ 

327.076.000 

163.040.000 

1.39.078.000 

92.720.000 

173.740.000 

57.030.000 

53.797.000 

51.052.000 

29.379.000 

17.791.000 

13.656.000 

8.672.000 

7.325.000 

£ 

350.565.000 

196.916.000 

1.32.628.000 

120.598.000 

154.016.000 

62.982.000 

66.957.000 

58.333.000 

31.185.000 

19.163.000 

17.056.000 

11.001.000 
8,025,000 

£ 

480.734.000 

318.20.5.000 

204.546.000 

200.188.000 

180.092.000 

111.289.000 

71.9.54.000 

85.329.000 

37.753.000 

31.778.000 

25.894.000 

15.014.000 

13.960.000 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING  (compared). 


1.— WAR  SHIPS,  March,  1910. 


Classification. 

U.K. 

Japan. 

France. 

Russia. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

U.S.A. 

Battleships 

59 

18 

2-4 

15 

42 

11 

30 

Coast  Defence — Armoured 
Cruisers — 



10 

2 

11 

11 

Armoured 

• 

39 

13 

22 

6 

12 

10 

15 

Protected — 1st  Class  . 

• 

18 

2 

5 

7 

— 

— 

3 

,,  2iid  „ 

• 

43 

11 

12 

O 

w 

28 

4 

16 

,,  3rd  . 

• 

16 

8 

11 

2 

12 

12 

2 

Unurotected  .... 

• 

2 

7 

— 

2 

11 

— 

10 

Scouts 

« 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Torpedo  Vessels .... 

• 

23 

2 

13 

6 

1 

5 

17 

2 

T.-B.-D 

171 

68 

72 

97 

97 

35 

Torpedo  Boats  .... 

• 

80 

69 

262 

84 

83 

109 

30 

Submarines 

• 

68 

11 

98 

35 

8 

7 

28 

2.— MERCHANT  AND  PASSENGER  SHIPS,  1910. 


The  World  and  the  Empire. 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Ships. 

(Iron  and  Steel.) 

TOTMi. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

The  British  Empire 

All  other  Countries 

9,758 

12,151 

17,702,714 

18,770,388 

1,807 

6,824 

1,123,728 

3,852,937 

11,565 

18,975 

18,826,442 

22.623,325 

The  World 

1 

1 

21,909 

36,473,102 

8,631 

4,976,665 

30,640 

41.449,767 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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Area. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Pcevenue. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

■ 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

• • 

121,400 

45,008,423 

£ 

151,578.295 

£ 

691,247,000 

£ 

529,779,626 

INDIA  : 

British  Feudatory  States 

• • 

1,773,083 

294,317,082 

73.349.100 

105,844,000 

110,400,000 

Gibraltar  and  Malta  . . . . 

• • 

119 

231,204 

540,045 

— 

austarlia  and  the  Pacific  : 

N.S.  Wales 

310.372 

' 

1,591,673 

16.211.147 

^ 

_ 

Victoria  . . , . 

87.884 

1,271.174 

9,928.973 

— 

— 

Queensland 

• • 

670.  00 

652.345 

5.452.489 

— 

— 

S.  Australia  and  N Territory  . . 

• • 

903.690 

407.179 

4.285.155 

— 

— 

Western  Australia 

• • 

975,920 

267.111 

3.893.863 

— 

— 

Tasmania  . . 

• 

26.215 

185.824 

1,255.457 

— 

— 

Papua 

90.540 

350,000 

26,019 

— 

— 

Total  Australia 

• • 

3M05,121 

4,625,306 

41,053,103 

49,800,000 

64,311,058 

New  Zealand  and  Dependencies  .. 

104,751 

1,029.417 

9.109.341 

17.470,000 

16,317,000 

Fiji 

7.740 

130.981 

178.015 

— 

— 

Tonga,  Solomon,  and  Gilbert  Islands 

12,553 

211,417 

51,842 

— 

Africa  : 

Ascension  . . . . . . 

34 

120 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Helena  . . . . 

47 

3,558 

7,432 

— 

— 

W.  Africa  : 

N.  Nigeria 

256.400 

7,614.751 

230.000 

— 

— 

S.  N igeria  and  Protectorate 

• • 

77.260 

6,500.000 

1,387.975 

— 

— 

Gold  Coast  and  Protectorate 

• • 

119.260 

1,697.000 

752.142 

— 

— 

Sierre  Leono  and  Protectorate  . . 

• • 

30.000 

1,252.000 

321.600 

— 

— 

Gambia  and  Protectorate^ 

• • 

3,619 

154,330 

57,898 

— 

— 

Mauritius  and  Dependencies 

• • 

835 

380,144 

581.515 

— 

. 

Seychelles  . . 

• • 

156 

21.982 

31,589 

— 

— 

Somaliland 

68.000 

348,086 

30.326 

— 

— 

East  Africa  Protectorate 

175.518 

4,000.000 

485.668 

— 

— 

Uganda  Protectorate 

223,500 

2,764.086 

102.572 

— 

— 

Zanzibar  . . 

1,020 

250.000 

166.088 

— 

— 

Nyasaland 

• • 

43,608 

997,217 

80,533 

— 

— 

Union  of  S.  Africa  : 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

276,995 

2,507.500 

6.981.S73 

— 

— 

Natal 

35,371 

1.206.386 

3,510.350 

— 

— 

Transvaal  . . 

110.426 

1,269.951 

4,670.218 

— 

— 

Orange  Free  State  . . . i 

50,392 

466,380 

740,452 

— 

— 

Rhodesia  . . . . . . . . 

439,575 

1,604.875 

616.332 



Swaziland  . . 

6.536 

85,491 

39.529 

— 

— 

Basutoland 

• • 

10,293 

348.848 

116.530 

— 

— 

Bechuanalaud 

275,000 

134,100 

42,050 

— 

— 

Total  Africa 

2,203,915 

33,606,805 

20,952,072 

54,561,171 

96.674,307 

Asia  : 

Cyprus  . . 

3,584 

258,997 

303,477 

— 

— 

Aden,  Perim,  Socotra 

10.387 

55,974 

— 

— 

— 

Ceylon 

25.332 

4,038,456 

2,371,523 

— ■ 

— 

Straits  Settlements 

1,600 

628,016 

1.046.3S5 

— 

— 

Fed.  Malay  States 

• 

26,380 

965,850 

2,872,270 

— 

— 

Other  Malay  States 

* • 

12,500 

615,000 

— 

— 

— - 

Fabuan 

• « 

30 

8,245 

— 

— 

— 

Borneo  and  Sarawak 

. • 

73,206 

660.000 

295,025 

— 

— 

Hong  Kong  and  Territory 

• « 

39 

421.499 

527.760 

— 

— 

Wei-hai-wei 

285 

130,792 

9,716 

— 

Total  Asia 

• « 

153,694 

7,782,829 

7,426.156 

56,000,000 

53.000,000 

Aaierica  : 

. Canada 

3,745,574 

6.945,000 

17,491.422 

63.672.192 

53.755.277 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  . . 

162.734 

233,012 

G14.496 

2,367,201 

2,428,797 

British  Honduras 

7,562 

43,270 

74.188 

1 

— 

British  Guiana 

90,500 

297,172 

540.054 

1,778,295 

2,013,525 

Bermuda  . . 

.. 

19 

17,535 

67.538 

— 

— 

W,  Indies  : 

Bahamas  . . 

4,404 

60,309 

81.861 

. . 

Tiu-ks  and  Caicos  Islands 

169 

5.322 

7.404 

— 

— 

Jamaica 

4,207 

845,798 

1,075,389 

2.420.335 

2.268.253 

Windward  Islands 

672 

375,152 

358,991 

1,928,460 

1.486,851 

Leeward  Islands  . . 

701 

172.110 

155,528 

— 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1,868 

343.000 

834,745 

2,682,702 

2,500,195 

Falkland  Islands  . . 

6,500 

3,610 

17,775 

73,062 

263,034 

Total  America 

4,024,910 

9,341,290 

21,319,391 

76,854,567 

6*3,083,471 

Grand  Total 

11,467,294 

396,294,752 

325,558,060 

1,052,946,398 

937,736,402 

Note. — The  totals  only  of  the  principal  sections  of  exported  arxJ  imports  are  given,  but  d€4iail6  are  supplied  as  to  seme  of  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  more  important  of  the  Countries. 
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THE  WORLD  THE  EMPIRE 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1). 


COMPATIATIVE  GROWTH  DURING  FIFTY  YEARS,  IN  QUINQUENNIAL  PERIODS,  FROM  IS.’SQ. 


YEARS. 

t IMPORTS. 

Re-Exports. 

Net  Imports 
Imports  less  re- Ex  ports. 

Exports  op  British 
AND  I Rise  Produce. 

t lOTAL 

I.M PORTS  & RX PORTS. 

Amount. 

Amount 
per  Head. 

Amount. 

Amount 
per  Head. 

Amount. 

Amount 
per  Head. 

Amount. 

Amount 
per  Head. 

Amount. 

Amount 
per  Head. 

Annual  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

8* 

d. 

MiUion  £ 

£ 

?. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Million  £ 

K 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

8.  d. 

1855-9 . . 

169 

(! 

0 

3 

2?t 

0 

16 

7 

146 

9 

7 

116 

) 

2 

t 

30S 

10 

19 

Annual  Average 

Million  S 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

Cl. 

Million  £ 

£ 

6. 

d. 

Jhiilion  £ 

£ 

s.  d. 

1860-4  . , 

235 

8 

1 

2 

42 

1 

8 

5 

193 

6 

12 

0 

138 

4 

14 

8 

415 

14 

1 3 

1865  .... 

271 

53 

218 

16G 

490 

1866  .... 

295 

50 

245 

189 

534 

1867  .... 

275 

45 

2.30 

181 

501 

1868  .... 

295 

48 

247 

179 

522 

1869  .... 

295 

47 

248 

190 

532 

A.nnual  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

R. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

p.  d. 

1865-9  . . 

286 

9 

8 

2 

49 

1 

1 

11 

237 

7 

16 

3 

181 

5 

19 

0 

516 

16 

19  1 

1870  .... 

303 

44 

259 

' 

200 

517 

1871  .... 

331 

61 

270 

223 

615 

1872  .... 

855 

58 

297 

256 

C69 

1873  .... 

371 

66 

315 

2.55 

682 

1874  .... 

370 

53 

312 

240 

668 

Annual  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

B. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

8.  d. 

1870-4  . . 

346 

10 

17 

2 

55 

1 

14 

10 

291 

9 

O 

4 

2.35 

7 

7 

3 

630 

19 

19  3 

1875  .... 

374 

58 

316 

i>0  0 

655 

1876  .... 

375 

56 

31U 

201 

6.32 

1877  .... 

894 

54 

340 

199 

647 

1878  .... 

369 

52 

317 

193 

614 

1879  .... 

303 

57 

306 

192 

612 

Annual  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

e 

d. 

Million  £ 

X* 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

e. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s.  d. 

1875-9  . . 

375 

11 

3 

5 

55 

1 

13 

1 

320 

9 

10 

A 

202 

6 

0 

0 

632 

18 

16  6 

1880  .... 

411 

63 

348 

223 

607 

1881  .... 

397 

63 

334 

224 

694 

1882  .... 

413 

G5 

34S 

243 

720 

1883  .... 

427 

66 

362 

240 

732 

1884  .... 

390 

63 

327 

233 

686 

Annual  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

cl. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

H. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

8.  d. 

1880-4  . . 

408 

11 

11 

8 

64 

1 

16 

r, 

344 

9 

15 

4 

234 

6 

13 

2 

70G 

20 

1 3 

1885  .... 

371 

58 

313 

213 

642 

1886  .... 

350 

50 

294 

213 

619 

1887  .... 

362 

59 

303 

ooo 

C43 

1888  .... 

388 

64 

324 

234 

686 

1889  .... 

427 

67 

300 

249 

743 

Annual  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

cl. 

Million  £ 

£ 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

p.  d. 

1885-9  . . 

379 

10 

7 

6 

61 

1 

13 

4 

318 

8 

14 

2 

22C 

6 

3 

8 

666 

18 

4 5 

1890  .... 

421 

65 

356 

263 

710 

1891  .... 

435 

62 

873 

247 

744 

1892  .... 

424 

64 

SCO 

227 

715 

1893  .... 

405 

59 

346 

218 

682 

1894  .... 

408 

58 

350 

216 

682 

Annual  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

8.  d. 

1890-4  . . 

419 

10 

19 

7 

62 

1 

12 

4 

357 

9 

n 

4 

o 

O 

234 

G 

2 

11 

715 

18 

14  10 

1895  .... 

417 

60 

357 

226 

703 

1896  .... 

442 

56 

386 

240 

738 

1897  .... 

461 

60 

391 

234 

745 

1898  .... 

471 

61 

410 

233 

765 

1899  .... 

485 

05 

430 

255» 

805» 

Annual  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Millions 

£ 

s.  d. 

1895-9  . . . 

453 

11 

6 

G 

60 

1 

10 

0 

393 

9 

16 

6 

238 

o 

19 

0 

751  118 

15  6 

1900  .... 

523 

63 

460 

283« 

fc69»  i 

1901  .... 

522 

68 

454 

271« 

861* 

1902  .... 

628 

66 

463 

277« 

871’* 

1903  .... 

643 

70 

472 

287« 

899* 

1904  .... 

551 

70 

481 

296* 

N 

928* 

Annual  Average 

Million  £ 

fi 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Million  £ 

Xi 

P. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s« 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s,  d. 

1900-4 

533 

12 

14 

2 

67 

1 

12 

2 

466 

11 

2 

1 

283* 

6 

14 

8 

886» 

21 

2 1 

1905  .... 

565 

77 

488 

,329 

972  • 

1906  .... 

607 

85 

512 

3 1 ») 

1068 

1907  .... 

645 

91 

654 

426 

1163 

1908  .... 

592 

79 

513 

377 

1049 

1909  .... 

624 

91 

533 

378 

1094 

Annnal  Average 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

6. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Million  £ 

s.  d. 

1905-9  . . . 

603 

13 

14 

1 

85 

1 

17 

9 

520 

11 

11 

0 

377 

8 

19 

5 

1069 

24 

5 0 

• Excluding  the  value  of  ships  and  boats  (new),  with  their  machinery,  which  was  not  included  in  the  years  prior  to  iba9. 
In  1904  their  value  was  £4,460,000.  t Exclusive  of  Bullion  and  Specie. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 
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TKADE  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (2). 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  (WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  THE  EMPIRE),  AT  INTERVALS,  FROM  18GA. 


* [Value  here  given  ot  Imports  and 
i']xport3  IS  exclusive  of  bullion  and 
Specie.] 

Imports  to  U.K.  * 

Exports  from 

Cl 

1894. 

1904. 

1908. 

1894. 

1904. 

1908. 

Foreign  Countries;—- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

e 

Russia 

23,698,748 

31,402,838 

28,176,982 

11,537,057 

15,285,157 

20,505,208 

Sweden  and  Norway 

11,987,783 

15,351,917 

17,863,179 

6.558,937 

8,852,276 

11,781,646 

Denmark,  Iceland  and  Greenland  . 

9,643,766 

16,101,808 

19  666,966 

3,038,055 

4,031,248 

5,302,320 

Germany  and  its  Possessions  ... 

26,874,470 

34,032,001 

38,189,335 

29,217,328 

36.557.073 

46,582,491 

Holland  and  its  Possessions  . . . 

28,112,626 

36,046,795 

36,348,327 

15,919,468 

16,389,381 

15,801,178 

Belgium 

17,062,404 

27,536,425 

27,151,508 

13,041,091 

13,474,492 

17,117,272 

France  and  its  Possessions  . . . 

44,347,737 

62,696,294 

48,064,499 

20,699,492 

23,108,243 

31,766,005 

Portugal  and  its  Possessions  ... 

2,608,446 

3,165,328 

2,956,171 

2,791,900 

6,226,717 

2,973,795 

Spain  and  Canary  Isles ..... 

10,888,750 

15,215,067 

14,807,970 

4,883  678 

6,869,647 

6,932,468 

Italy 

3,129,173 

3,324,822 

3,440,466 

6,189,953 

9,222,799 

16,066,875 

Austria-Hungary 

1,385,762 

1,817,054 

1,301,752 

1,918,127 

2,667,453 

5,075,2-4 

Greece  

Bulgaria  . 

1,288,176 

1,263,843 

1,934,282 

952,895 

1,560,063 

1,948,069 

126,102 

287,027 

34,262 

248,036 

583,147 

708,451 

Roumania 

3,992,134 

3,130,667 

3,434,330 

1,406,085 

1,152,184 

2,033,254 

Turkey 

4,812,846 

6,754,048 

5,153,149 

6,848,077 

7,586,289 

7,210,674 

Egypt 

9,284,801 

14,302,290 

17,690,930 

4,065,814 

8,431,624 

9,821,892 

Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Morocco  . . . 

729,979 

1,132,634 

1,405,885 

931,350 

1,311,888 

1,816,968 

China  (ex  Hong  Kong  and  Macao)  . 

3,643,362 

2,761,841 

3,039,613 

4,692,140 

8,889,950 

9,292,287 

Japan  

968,541 

2,349,477 

2,922,515 

3,918,743 

5,043,674 

10,128,084 

Philippine  and  Ladrone  Isles  . . . 

1,633,224 

2,337,893 

1,675,892 

676,261 

1.534,148 

1,085,122 

Unit^  States  

99,607,392 

119,227,802 

119,037,603 

30,775,468 

39,272,433 

42,097,754 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

243,966 

179,738 

291,813 

1,907,090 

2,592,834 

2,422,789 

Mexico 

654,746 

694,993 

1,911,734 

1,324,664 

2,075,910 

2,386,620 

Central  American  Sta4:ea  . . , . 

048,733 

1,282,414 

1,315,827 

1,024,480 

1,021,253 

1,085,662 

Colombia 

669,412 

670,028 

296,352 

1,020,284 

074,554 

963,018 

Brazil 

3,940,069 

6,237,746 

6,927,368 

7,826,666 

6,232,902 

8,412,941 

Uruguay 

267.101 

691,451 

1,044,949 

1,626,881 

1,410,942 

2,687,217 

Argentina 

6,168,624 

23,036,202 

35,727,547 

4,633,315 

11,574,580 

16,956,467 

Cliile 

6,422,941 

7,381,156 

2,389,632 

3,632,277 

4,183,152 

Peru 

1,070,949 

2,371,692 

2,887,438 

609,826 

1,287,174 

1,525,916 

Other  Foreign  Countries  .... 

1,364,312 

1,400,246 

680,277 

2,661,633 

3,479,513 

1,354,801 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

314,345,676 

431,020,222 

463,125,429 

195,133,239 

250,231,826 

321,060,864 

British  Possessions:—- 
Channel  Islands  ....... 

1,212,158 

1,686,243 

1,599,596 

1,091,569 

1,320,912 

1,521,912 

Canada  

12,606,642 

22,621,164 

26,827,668 

6,628,239 

12,248,342 

14,212,447 

Newfoundland 

401,004 

616,518 

332,342 

852,849 

657,601 

610,724 

West  Indies 

1,938,022 

1,896,212 

2,123,316 

2,503,462 

2,333,945 

2,606,623 

British  Guiana . 

853,664 

487,874 

638,770 

869,139 

638,894 

754,277 

Australia  

23,646,368 

23,668,918 

29,074,112 

14,518,339 

19,841,230 

26,661,023 

New  Zealand . 

8,285,662 

12,741,510 

14,664,331 

3,411,345 

6,897,420 

9,513,174 

India 

27,648,867 

36,472,636 

29,616,570 

30,114,943 

41,644,494 

60,844.283 

Straits  Settlements 

4,684,783 

6,283,820 

7,942,940 

2,398,922 

3,183,329 

3,445,607 

Og^Ioh 

4,101,276 

4,135,027 

6,127,398 

988,875 

1,466,143 

1,852.685 

Hong  Kong 

630,818 

466,811 

647,339 

1,980,227 

4,674,767 

3,088,340 

Mauritius  . 

224,360 

264,564 

270,146 

299,811 

472,477 

329,090 

Aden 

204,419 

137,668 

128,917 

201,208 

327,209 

279,494 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

235,818 

195,831 

275,219 

80,427 

317,727 

500,969 

Natal 

688,066 

624,005 

1,273,678 

1,526,534 

5,965,434 

4,314,693 

Cape  Colony 

4,301,521 

4,933,489 

6,097,134 

7,511,310 

13,087,689 

8,844,037 

Niger  Protectorate 

396,346 

1,429,781 

— 

629,179 

1,002,210 

Lagos  

952,165 

322,918 

— 

411,542 

632,488 

— 

Gold  Coast 

379,261 

624,665 

665,650 

472,187 

1,035,333 

1,148,554 

Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  .... 

246,364 

179,618 

154,697 

415,127 

466,387 

535,529 

Cyprus  

86,969 

166,860 

185,470 

66,670 

135,306 

146,454 

Other  Possessions 

674,715 

563,284 

416,344 

1,780,684 

2,835,169 

198  123 

Total  British  Colonics  and  Possessions 

93,999,136 

120,018,406 

129,828,058 

78,652,628 

120,783,496 

135-.666,667 

Total  Trade  of  United  Kingdom 

408,344,810 

561,038,628 

592,953,487 

273,785,867 

371,015,321 

456,727,521 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1906 

607,888,500 

460,677,818 

1,068,566,318 

Total  Trade  of  United  Kingdom  since  1905 

1907 

1908 

645,807,042 

692,953,487 

617,977,167 

456,727,621 

1,163,785,109  i 
1,049,681  OOS 

1909 

624,704,957 

469,525,166 

1,094,230,123 
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THE  WORLD  AND  THE  E]'vIPIRE. 


TOTAL  VALUE  OF  THE  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  values  o!  the  Imports  represent  the  cost,  insurance,  anrl  freight ; or,  when  goods  are  consigned  tor  sale,  the  latest 
sale  value  of  such  goods.  The  values  of  the  Exports  represent  the  cost,  and  the  charges  o£  delivering  the  goods  on  beard 

the  Ship,  and  are  known  as  the  ” free  on  board  ” values. 


TABLE  No.  1. — Value  oe  the  Total  Imports  of  Merchandise  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions 

(including  Protectorates)  respectively. 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

I5IPORTS : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Consigned  from  Foreign  Countries 

„ „ British  Possessions  (including 

438,368,020 

467,974,167 

491,102,400 

464,817,692 

479,453,018 

Protectorates 

126,651,897 

139,914,333 

154,705,542 

128,135,705 

145,251,939 

TOTAL 

565,019,917 

607,888,500 

64.5,807,942 

592,953,487 

624,704,957 

TABLE  No.  2.— Value  of  the  Total  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions  (including  Protectorates)  respectively. 


EXPORTS  (British)  : Consignments 

To  Foreign  Countries  . . 

„ British  Possessions  (including  Protec- 
torates . . 

1905 

£ 

215,699,171 

114,217,443 

1S06 

£ 

253,565,853 

122,009,485 

1907 

£ 

287,891,317 

138,143,766 

1903 

£ 

250,338,797 

126,765.027 

1909 

£ 

250,942,263 

127,238,084 

TOTAL 

329,816,614 

3 i OjO  i Oj33§ 

426,035,083 

377,103.824 

378,180,347 

TABLE  No.  3.~Value  of  the  Total  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  IMerchandise. 

British  Possessions  (including  Protectorates)  respectively. 

to  Foreign  Countries  and 

EXPORTS  (Foreign  and  Colonial)  : Consign- 

1905 

1906 

1607 

1908 

1909 

MENTS — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To  Foreign  Countries  . . 

„ British  Possessions  (including  Protec- 

68,450,853 

75,723,703 

81,758,702 

69,639,634 

80,711,271 

TORATES  . . 

9,329,060 

10,183.382 

9,984,063 

10,633,548 

TOTAL 

77,779,913 

85,102,-180 

91,942,084 

79,623,697 

91,344,819 

TABLE  No.  4. — Value  of  the  Total  Exports  of  Produce  and  MAXurAcn'CRES  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  Foreign 


and  Colonial  Merchandise,  to  Foreign 

Countries  and  British 

t'OSSESSlONS 

'including  1’rotectorates  ) 

respectively. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1903 

1809 

EXPORTS  (Total):  Consignments— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To  Foreign  Countries  . . 

284,050,024 

329,289,556 

369,650,019 

319,978,431 

331,653,534 

„ British  Possessions  (including  Protec- 

torates).. 

123,546,503 

131,388,262 

148,327,148 

136,749.090 

137.871,632 

TOTAL 

407,596,527 

460,677,818 

517,977,167 

466,727,521 

469,525,166 

TABLE  No.  6. — Value  of  the  Total  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  from  and 

to  Foreign  Countries  and 

British  Possessions  (including  Protectorates) 

respectively. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  (Total): 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Consigned  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries 

722,418,044 

797,263,723 

860,752,419 

784,796,123 

811,106,552 

„ „ British  Possessions 

(including  Protectorates) 

250,198,400 

271,302,595 

303.032,690 

264,884,885 

283.123,571 

TOTAL 

972,616,444 

1,068,566,318 

1,163,785,109 

1,049,681,008 

1,094,230,123 

TABLE  No.  6. — ^Valub  of  the  Total  Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

and  Coin  from  Foreign  Countries  and 

British  Possessions 

(including  Protectorates) 

respectively. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

IMPORTS : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Consigned  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 

17,436,555 

24,751,090 

32,387,376 

15,414,571 

25,349,621 

„ „ British  Possessions  (includ- 

ing  Protectorates)  . . 

34,123,364 

38,579,563 

40,685,063 

41,057,632 

41,157,097 

TOTAL.. 

61,559,909 

63,330,653 

73,072,439 

66,472,203 

66,506,718 

T4BLE  No.  7. Value  of  the  Total  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Coin  to  Foreign  Countries  and 

British  Possessions  (including  Protectorates) 

respectively. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

EXPORTS : Consignments— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To  Foreign  Countries  . . 

32,580,403 

39,536,914 

47,235,854 

49,452,289 

47,038,958 

„ British  Possessions  (including  Protec- 

torates 

12,811,116 

21,945,638 

20.551,004 

13.800.698 

12.995.760 

TOTAL 

45,391,519 

61,482,552 

67,786,858 

63,262,987 

60,U34,7i8 

NOTE.— The  above  Tables  Nos.  1 to  5 are  exclusive  of  Foreign  Bleschaadise  Transhipped  Bond  ^t  Ports  in  tfe? 
United  Kingdom,  and  o!  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Coin, 
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ALTERED  PLAH  OF  COMPILIITG  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS 


It  is  possible  to  include  here  other  general  features  of  the 
trade  of . the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  dov.m  to  the  end  of  1909,  utilising  for  the 
Durpose  the  official  figures  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Department,  a compilation  of  nearly  700 
closely  printed  foolscap  pages  of  tables.  These  are  sum- 
marised in  the  next  few  pages,  and,  with  the  information 
on  the  page  immediately  preceding,  constitute  a concise 
record  of  British  trade  statistics  as  officially  compiled  to  date. 

Those  who  engage  in  controversial  arguments  regarding 
comparative  statistics  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
there  are  not  only  two  sides  to  statistical  as  to  other 
arguments,  but  in  regard  to  figures  there  are  sometimes 
two  sides  to  the  argument  on  either  side.  For  instance, 
the  mere  comparison  of  last  year’s  trade  statistics  with 
those  of  certain  previous  years  is  not  always  possible, 
because  the  Government  compilers  of  statistics  frequently 
change  their  methods.  In  this  work  the  very  latest  figures 
are  given  in  the  latest  form  adopted  by  the  Government 
statisticians. 

The  figures  that  are  given  include  under  Imports  goods 
in  transit,  whether  on  through  Bill  of  Lading  or  otherwise, 
unless  such  goods  are  removed  for  the  importing  to  the 
exporting  ship,  at  the  same  or  another  port,  under  bond. 

The  following  classes  of  goods  arriving  in  this  country 
are  not  included  in  the  import  statistics : 

(1)  Personal  luggage,  including  paioels  brought  b}’^ 
passengers  for  private  use,  so  long  as  such  parcels  do 
not  contain  dutiable  goods.  Dutiable  goods  contained 
in  passengers’  parcels  are  included  in  the  statistics. 

(2)  Fresh  fish  and  shell  fish  of  British  taking,  landed  from 
British  ships  arriving  direct  from  the  fishing  grounds. 

(3)  Ships’  stores,  military  and  naval  stores  on  board 
Government  vessels,  bunker  coal  and  ballast  of  no 
commercial  value. 

(4)  Mats,  sacks,  cases,  etc.,  used  as  the  packages  of 
imported  goods. 

(5)  Goods  directly  imported  by  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
accredited  to  this  Kingdom. 

(6)  Old  vessels  bought  from  foreigners. 

The  following  classes  of  goods  are  not  included  in  the 
export  statistics : 

(1)  Personal  luggage  and  effects. 

(2)  Ships’  stores,  military  and  naval  stores  on  board 
Government  vessels,  goods  exported  by  H.  M.  Govern- 
ment, and  ballast  of  no  commercial  value, 

(3)  Mats,  sacks,  cases,  etc.,  used  as  the  packages  of 
exported  goods. 

(4)  Old  vessels  sold  to  foreigners. 

SPECIAL  ” IMPORTS  AND  “ SPECIAL  ” EXPORTS 
DEFINED. 

By  the  term  “ Special  Imports  ” is  meant  all  imports  of 
Foreign  and  Colonial  produce  and  manufactures  which 
are  used  or  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  worked 
up  in  the  United  Kingdom  into  articles  for  export,  as 
distinguished  from  imports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  mer- 
chandise which  are  afterwards  exported  without  change 
of  form.  Although  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  at 
the  time  of  importation  whether  goods  are  imported  loi- 
consumption  or  for  re-export,  and  the  special  imports  of 
any  one  year  cannot  thus  be  exactly  stated,  it  is  clear  that 
these  special  imports  are  represented  approximately, 
whenever  they  are  given  by  the  difference  between  the 
“ Imports  ” and  the  “ Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Merchandise.”  In  the  latter  half  of  the  year  IS’IO  the 
Government  wiU  publish  a volume  which  wall  contain 
a table  showing  the  result  of  this  calculation  applied  to 
each  principal  article  imported  from  each  country,  and 
wfill  give  {a)  the  value  and  (where  recorded)  quantity  of 
the  consignments  received  (6)  the  value  and  quantity  after 
deduction  of  the  re-exports  of  each  principal  article  during 
the  year.  The  latter  figures,  which  may  be  briefly  described 
|R3  values  and  quantities  retained  in  the  United  ixin^om. 


will  therefore  represent  approxima,tciy  the  Special  Imports 
of  each  principal  commodity.  By  the  term  “ Special 
Exports,”  is  meant  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  all  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom  whether  from  home  or  foreign  produce,  as 
distinguished  from  Foreign  and  Colonial  merchandise 
exported  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  imported,  such 
exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  merchandise  are  commonly 
knowm  as  “ re-exports.”  Produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are,  in  the  Government  returns,  taken 
to  include  new  ships  and  boats,  ’ouilt  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  sold  to  foreigners,  if  not  registered  as  British,  or  so 
registered  only  for  purposes  of  delivery  or  transfer  abroad. 
Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  include  not 
only  goods  in  transit  through  the  United  Kingdom  (unless 
transhipped  under  bond),  but  also  all  goods  wliicii  have 
not  had  their  value  sensibly  modified  by  any  process  of 
refining  or  manufacture,  although  they  may  have  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  United  lUngdom.  Thus  goods  which 
have  been  merely  sorted,  repacked,  or  blended,  are  treated 
as  Foreign  or  Colonial,  but  goods  which  have  undergone 
any  other  process,  however  shght,  are  included  under  the 
head  of  Exports  of  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  are  also  all  goods  exported  by  Parcel 
Post. 

COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
ARE'  CREDITED. 

Imports  are  now  classified  as  received  from  the  countries 
whence  they  were  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
instead  of  as  in  the  corresponding  returns  for  1908  and 
earlier  years,  as  received  from  the  countries  whence  they 
were  shipped  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this 
respect  the  figures  are  on  the  lines  of  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  the  supplementary  Volumes  of  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  substitution  of  countries  of  consignment  for  countries 
of  shipment  aSects  not  only  the  imports  from  countries 
which  have  no  seaboard  (Switzerland,  Abyssinia,  Afghan- 
istan, Bolivia ; Rhodesia,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
Basutoland,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal,  Swaziland, 
Uganda  Protectorate,  Nyasaland  Protectorate),  but  also 
imports  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  a country 
other  than  that  possessing  a seaboard  or  not  from  which 
the  goods  were  consigned.  The  recorded  imports  from 
such  countries  as  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 
are  largel}^  affected  by  this  change  of  practice.  The 
countries  whence  goods  are  consigned  are  not  in  all  cases 
the  countries  of  actual  origin,  since  goods  produced  in 
one  country  may  bo  purchased  by  a firm  in  another 
country  and  thence  despatched,  after  a longer  or  shorter 
interval,  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  such  a case  the 
second  country  would  be  the  countiy  of  consignment,  to 
which  the  goods  would  be  officially  credited.  Exports  are 
credited  to  the  country  of  “ final  destination,”  i.e.,  the 
country  to  which  they  are  consigned,  whether  that  country 
possesses  a seaboard  or  not.  As  in  the  case  of  imports, 
this  classification  differs  from  that  adopted  in  the  official 
returns  for  1908  and  earlier  years,  the  countries  affected 
being  those  without  a seaboard,  which  previously  did  not 
appear  in  the  official  returns  at  aU,  and  those  through 
which  goods  consigned  to  those  countries  were  shipped, 
and  to  winch  such  goods  were  formerly  officially  created. 

METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING  QUANTITIES  AND 
VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  statements  of  both  quantities  and  values  are  based 
on  the  declarations  of  importers  and  exporters  as  sub- 
sequently checked  by  the  Customs  officials.  Quantities 
are  not  recorded  in  every  case,  but  where  recorded  they 
are  generally  recorded  by  weight.  Liquids  are,  however, 
in  general,  entered  by  bulk,  as  also  are  timber,  onions,  and 
certain  seeds ; a few  articles  are  entered  by  number  only ; 
floorcloth,  linoleum,  etc.,  by  square  yards ; piece  goods, 
for  the  most  part,  by  linear  yards.  Spirits  are  entered  by 
proof  gallons,  f.e.,  by  the  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit 
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they  contain.  Where  goods  are  entered  by  weight  the 
quantities  given  represent  the  net  weight  exclusive  of 
packages,  sacks,  casks,  tins,  bottles,  etc.,  in  which  they 
may  be  contained,  or  of  reels,  etc.,  on  which  they  may  be 
wound.  In  the  case  of  Imports  the  values  given  are 
intended  to  represent  their  cost,  plus  insurance  and  freight 
to  the  place  of  landing,  or  when  consigned  for  sale  the  latest 
sale  value  of  the  goods.  In  the  case  of  dutiable  articles 
the  values  are  given  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
In  the  case  of  Exports  the  values  are  intended  to  represent 
the  cost  of  the  goods  including  all  charges  thereon  up  to 
the  time  of  their  delivery  on  board  ship. 

IMPORT  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

The  follov/ing  is  the  official  return  of  the  precious  stones 
imported  during  the  last  five  years — quantities  and  values. 


UNSET 


1905 

Carats  3,314 
Value  £ 28,400 


7,225 

61,966 


PRECIOUS  STONES  : 


Value  £ 


1905 

68,404 


1908 

27,413 


DIAMONDS. 
ISO? 

3,944 
32,840 
OTHER  D 
190? 
48,622 


2,969 

26,737 


1909 

5,057 

43,368 


ESCRIPTIONS. 


1908 

27,393 


1909 

8,544 


But,  in  the  Government  returns,  this  Account  of  the 
Imports  of  Diamonds  represents  only  such  Diamonds  as 
were  declared  to  the  Customs  on  Importation.  The 
following  particulars  of  the  Exports  of  Diamonds  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Cape  Government 


1905 

1906 
190? 

1908 

1909 


Carats. 
3,461,914 
3,912,457 
4,427,346 
4,375,472 
4,883,409 


the 


These  Values  are  not  included  in 
the  Imports. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  AND 
REGISTERED  IMPORTS. 


Value  £ 
6,768,623 
9,179,333 
8,828,805 
4,607,427 
6,169,953 
Total  Value  of 


COIN- 


The  Total  Value  of  the  registered  imports  of  gold  and 
silver  bulHon  and  coin  in  1908  and  1909  was  as  follows : — 

1903  1909 

From  Foreign  Countries  .. . £16,414,671  £26,349,621 

„ British  Possessions  . . 41,057,632  41,157,097 

£^M72,203  £66,606,718 


The  largest  foreign  contributors  to  these  imports  were: 


Germany 

France 

Egypt 

United  States 


1908 

£485,192 

689,763 

3,122,646 

8,420,607 


1909 

£1,059,373 

4,872,705 

3,643,234 

12,921,931 


British  Possessions  were  responsible  for  the  foDowing  : — 

1908  19C9 

Channel  Islands  ..  ..  £65,154  £62,633 

Gibraltar  34,864  22,146 

Malta  and  Gozo  ..  ..  61,141  81,141 

Cyprus  752  1,019 

West  Africa,  British  . . ..  1,307,872  1,017,101 

Rhodesia  1,994,454  2,403,301 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . . . 90,663  24,857 

Natal 437,010  303,702 

Transvaal  29,428,660  30,227,170 

Aden  and  Dependencies  . , 6,600  3,732 

British  Indio.  ..  ..  ..  2,408,083  2,186,433 

Straits  Settlements  and  Depen- 
dencies, including  Labuaii  531,229  186,219 

Ceylon  and  Dei)eudoncies  . . — 1,000 

Hong  Kong  . . , . . . 255,397  84,431 

Australia : 

Western  AustraUa  . . . . 1,753,535  1,799,397 

South  AustraUa  (including 

Northern  Territory)  ..  11,500 

Victoria  . . . . . . 400,026 

New  South  Wales  . . . . 431,496 

Quponsland  . . ..  ..  111,804 

Tasmania  . , . . . . 89,223 

New  Zealand  . . . . . . 1,002,922 

Canada 240,532 

Newfoundland  and  Coast  of 

Labrador  . . . . . . 106 

British  West  India  Islands  . . 41,109 

British  Guiana  . . . . 330,258 

Other  British  Possessions  . . 34,342 

The  total  registered  export  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 


162,833 

473,.329 

196,936 

14,320 

1,107,350 

425,987 


29,102 
298,767 
• 44,192 


coin  during  the  same  yeara  was  : 1908 

To  Foreign  Countries  . . £40,452,289 

„ British  Possessions  . . 13,800,698 


Total  Value 


£63,252,9Si 


1909 
£47,038,958 
12,995,760 

£60,034,718 


THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MERCHANDISE,  FREE  OP  DUTT,  WITH 
THE  ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES  WHENCE  CONSIGNED,  INCLUDE 


ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES 

Quantities. 

Value. 

WHENCE  CONSIGNED. 

1907 

1908 

1009 

190? 

1908 

1909 

CORN  AND  GRAIN  : 

„ Wheat 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia  . . . . . . 

11,430,100 

6,147,110 

17,844,840 

4,346,197 

2,296,636 

8,173,886 

Germany 

19,100 

90,000 

364,200 

6,664 

35,283 

162,628 

Netherlands 

— 

100 

27,000 

— 

27 

13,400 

Belgium . . 

Bulgaria 

4,700 

100 

88,100 

1,860 

21 

41,919 

418,700 

101,400 

— 

131  751 

42,697 

— 

Roumania 

2,642,400 

1,280,000 

627,200 

897,869 

672,973 

260,481 

Turkey,  European 

85.000 

32,600 

20,800 

28,500 

23,762 

10,425 

6,211 

„ Asiatic  . . 

361,600 

315,500 

138,104 

138,465 

12,390 

Egypt  .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Persia 

191,500 

112,400 

— 

70,653 

60,393 

— 

United  States  of  America  . . . . 

19,946,100 

25,768,900 

16,504,100 

7,780,927 

10,877,170 

6,958,106 

Chile 

86,100 

2,210,700 

1,670,200 

36,380 

904,588 

762,015 

Uruguay 

297,100 

110,600 

44,300 

111,363 

46,059 

20,054 

Argentine  RepubUc 

21,900,600 

31,691,400 

20,037,800 

8,044,636 

13,116,365 

9,284,501 

Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

32,300 

300 

46,940 

13,678 

81 

22,746 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 

57,314,200 

66,861,110 

56,203,980 

21,602,734 

28,090,083 

25,708,336 

Cyprus  . . 

36,200 

6,300 

— 

14,405 

2,421 

— 

British  India 

18,269,600 

2,948,900 

14,633,200 

7,188,317 

1,297,138 

6,944,466 

Australia  . . . . . . 

8,324,200 

5,518,200 

9,700,100 

3,208,021 

2,421,286 

4,683,770 

New  Zealand 

3,300 

— 

701,  400 

1,067 

— 

331,297 

Canada  . . 

13,220,500 

15,796,695 

16,616,745 

6,272,004 

6,484,399 

7,604,262 

Total  from  British  Possessions 

39,853,800 

24,270,096 

41,650,445 

15,743,814 

10,205,244 

19,663,796 

TOTAL  . . 

97,168,000 

91,131,206 

97,854,426  | 

37,346,648 

38,296,327 

45,272,131 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES 

Quantities 

Value. 

WHENCE  CONSIGNED. 

1907 

19G8 

1909 

1 1957 

1908 

1909 

CORN  AND  GRAIN — (Continued). 

„ Barley 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia  . . 

6,719,700 

8,544,600 

9,766,400 

2,177,381 

2,624,280 

2,896,163 

Deomark  including  Faroe  Islands)  . . 

79,200 

58,000 

52,100 

31,354 

22,708 

19,634 

Germany 

26,700 

61,800 

226,670 

12,456 

27,092 

97,217 

Netherlands 

6,300 

3,100 

4,400 

1,361 

1,204 

1,560 

Belgium . . 

11,400 

1,300 

32,000 

3,812 

354 

12,887 

France  . . . • 

210,200 

82,700 

126,600 

81,309 

34,990 

45,643 

Algeria  . . 

400,900 

187,700 

149,900 

151,810 

71,925 

53,209 

Austria-Hungary  . . 

261,300 

397,500 

390,200 

108,104 

198,583 

186,792 

Bulgaria 

80,600 

45,300 

23,734 

— 

14,276 

Roumania 

1,661,000 

1,438,600 

2,287,600 

540,684 

492,421 

703,213 

Turkey,  European 

151,800 

62,800 

349,900 

46,356 

22,093 

121,349 

„ Asiatic  . . 

2,502,200 

2,578,300 

1,686,000 

833,697 

925,467 

637,868 

Tripoli  . . 

1,056,800 

206,800 

178,200 

403,680 

76,481 

69,719 

Tunis 

894,200 

103,600 

480,600 

339,422 

37,326 

170,078 

Morocco . . 

372,100 

1,064,700 

1,386,200 

126,885 

339,405 

418,091 

Persia 

358,300 

134,700 

— 

99,789 

40,526 

— 

United  States  of  America  . . 

2,751,400 

1,834,400 

2,723,400 

921,991 

733,644 

1,077,415 

Chile 

8,100 

315,600 

898,500 

3,446 

119,951 

357.465 

Argentine  Republic 

5,700 

73,500 

119,300 

1,816 

22,983 

39,079 

Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

90,400 

■ 44,200 

35,100 

28,882 

15,635 

14,028 

Total  from  foreign  Countries 

17,647,300 

17,193,900 

20,938,370 

5,937,969 

5,807,067 

6,935,757 

Cyprus  . . 

253,500 

52,600 

35,900 

89,571 

18,559 

13,169 

British  India 

1,226,720 

242,000 

168,400 

385,597 

82,101 

53,907 

Australia 

14,500 

600 

96.300 

5,012 

210 

36,963 

New  Zealand 

— 

— 

66,800 

— 

— 

23,409 

Canada  . . 

484,200 

647,200 

250,700 

145,973 

205.699 

80,824 

Other  British  Possessions  . . 

1,400 

900 

— ■ 

548 

309 

— 

Total  from  British  Possessions 

1,980,320 

943,300 

618,100 

626,701 

306,878 

208,272 

TOTAL  . . 

19,627,620 

18,137,200 

21,556,470 

6,564,670 

6,113,945 

7,143,849 

„ Oats 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia  . . 

3,256,300 

3,930,450 

7,323.800 

1,054,655 

1,149,159 

2,209,098 

Germany 

2,294,900 

3,863,700 

2,147,300 

756,885 

1,186,537 

668,181 

Netherlands 

63,900 

148,700 

45,808 

21,290 

45,934 

13,006 

Bulgaria 

121,900 

— 

36,227 

— 

— 

Roumania 

346,500 

142,700 

810,000 

107,698 

40,292 

229,200 

Turkey,  European 

193,000 

19,100 

117,300 

57,5-44 

5,385 

33.540 

„ Asiatic  . . 

365,800 

343,500 

305,200 

111,659 

97,987 

90,516 

United  States  of  America  . . 

240,520 

— 

76,626 

— 

— 

Chile 

88,400 

322,300 

575,000 

27,735 

92,667 

182,284 

Argentine  Republic 

1,645,700 

5,235,800 

4,284,900 

611,350 

1,464,786 

1,248,900 

Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

310,970 

129,300 

88,500 

107,456 

37,870 

28,105 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 

8,927,890 

14,135,560 

15,697,808 

2,869,126 

4,120,507 

4,702,830 

British  South  Africa 

85,500 

63,300 

242,300 

27,247 

18,661 

75 

76,403 

Australia 

100 

200 

171,490  1 

34 

57,844 

New  Zealand 

17,100 

50,200 

1,587,000 

6,618 

16,695 

654,551 

Canada  . . 

144-0,700 

19,300 

130,400 

476,316 

6,480 

44,335 

Other  British  Possessions  . . 

14,000 

700 

7,000 

4,213 

258 

1,894 

Total  from  British  Possessions 

1,557,400 

133,700 

2,138,190 

614,428 

42,069 

735,027 

TOTAL  . . 

10'',485,290 

14,269,250 

17,835,998 

3,383,553 

4,162,576 

6,437,857 

» Rye 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 

815,780 

749,220 

638,600 

296,463 

273,320 

223,101 

„ ,,  British  Possessions 

64,080 

150.050 

36,870 

20,993 

51,331 

11,866 

TOTAL  .,  ; 

879,860 

; 

899,270 

675,470 

317,456 

324,651 

234,967 

BUTTER 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts.  j 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  , . . , < 

3,261,148 

3,535,955 

3,363,537 

17,629,488 

20,287,000 

18,819,831 

,,  ,,  British  Possessions  . . . . j 

949,008 

674,863 

699,275 

4,788,438 

3,793,912 

3,605,131 

TOTAL  . . 

4,210,156 

4,210,821 

4,062,812 

22,417,926 

24,080,912 

22,424,962 
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ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES 
WHENCE  CONSIGNED. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1807 

1908 

1909 

1907 

1908 

1909 

COTTON— 

„ Raw 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  , , . . 

. „ British  Possessions  ..  ... 

TOTAL  . . 

„ Yarn 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 
„ „ British  Possessions 

TOTAL  . . 

„ Yarn  : Grey 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  .. 

j,  „ British  Possessions 

TOTAL  . , 

„ Yarn  : Bleached  and  Dyed 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 
„ British  Possessions  (British  India) 

TOTAL  . . 

„ Waste  from  worked  Cotton  of  every 
description 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 
,,  „ British  Possessions  . . ... 

TOTAL 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES  : 

„ Piece  Goods  : 

„ „ Grey,  unbleached 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . , . 

„ „ British  Possessions  . . , . 

TOTAL  . . 

„ „ White,  bleached 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 

Canada  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Other  British  Possessions  . . 

Total  from  British  Possessions  ... 

TOTAL  . . 

„ „ Printed 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 
„ ,,  British  Possessions  . . ... 

TOTAL  . . 

„ „ Dyed,  or  manufactured  of  Dyed  Yarn 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 

British  India  . . . . . . , . 

Ceylon  and  Dependencies  . . . . . . 

Other  British  Possessions  . . . . . . 

Total  from  British  Possessions 

TOTAL  . . 

„ „ Dyed  in  the  Piece 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 

British  India 

Other  British  Possessions  . . 

Total  from  British  Possessions  ... 

TOTAL  . . 

•,  „ Manufactured  v/ho!ly  or  in  part  of 

Dyed  Yarn  commonly  known  a^ 
Coloured  Cottons 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 
,,  „ British  Possessions 

TOTAL  . . 

Cwts. 

20,282,370 

1,029,247 

Cwts. 

17,695,418 

703,660 

Cwts. 

18,774,677 

767,936 

£ 

6,702,566 

7,255,631 

£ 

54,109,960 

1,724,923 

£ 

58,489,630  • 
1,805,419 

21,311,617 

18,399,078 

19,642,613 

70,458,197 

55,834,883 

60,295,049 

Lbs. 

5,975,375 

4,689,932 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

£ 

285,917 

145,524 

£ 

£ 

10,565,307 

— . 

— 

431,441 

— 

— 

— 

2,647,023 

2,628,109 

2,414,446 

1,051,289 

— 

115,941 

77,434 

92,86.5 

28,262 

— 

6,176,132 

3,466,735 

1 — 

193,375 

121,127 

— 

2,453,993 

1,335,028 

2,376,255 

26,080 

— 

161,418 

41,233 

170,236 

660 

— 

3,789,021 

2,400,335 

1 — 

202,651 

170,896 

21,343,083 

4,016,744 

17,493,675 

2,376,737 

22,352,382 

2,845,068 

307,532 

37,769 

240,851 

17,889 

303,104 

26,027 

25,359,827 

19,870,412 

26,197,460 

.345,301 

258,740 

329,131 

Yards 

5,471,386 

610,891 

Yards. 

1,931,270 

317,234 

Yards. 

2,426,062 

79,708 

£ 

95,440 

9,493 

£ 

67,635 

6,690 

£ 

63,882  1 
2,645 

6,082,277 

2,248,604 

2,505,770 

104,933 

64,325 

66,527 

3,387,666 

4,007,402 

3,781,166 

81,013 

109,406 

96,377 

16,826 

30,063 

1,197 

20,913 

6,097 

7,195 

573 

628 

17 

440 

22 

66 

45,889 

22,110 

12,292 

1,101 

457 

286 

3,433,566 

4,029,512 

3,793,458 

82,114 

109,863 

96,663 

16,037,909 

78,203 

14,063,988 

134,600 

18,641,880  1 
39,228 

395,951 

2,127 

372,335 

2,449 

498,791 

986 

16,116,112 

14,198,588 

18,681,108 

398,078 

374,784 

499,777 

48,185,367 

— 

- ! 

1,199,121 

— 

— 

647,945 

75,720 

3,018 

— 

E 

23,929 

1,628 

98 

— 

— 

726,683 

.. 

26,665 

— 

— 

48,912,050 

— 

- 1 

1,224,676 

— 

— 

48,857,742 

61,732,353 

— 

1,269,135 

1,623,967 

— 

573,733 

38,986 

662,860 

29,774 

— 

21,419 

1,078 

24,495 

649 

— 

612,719 

692,634 

— 

22,496 

25,144 

49,470,461 

62,424,987  | 

— 

1,291,630 

1,649,111 

Yards. 

Yards. 

1,030,003 

1,016,338 

Yards,  t 
1,244,688 
943,183 

£ 

£ 

43,688 

34,701 

£ 

60,237 

35,162 

— 

2,046,341 

2,187,871  j 

— 

/ 8^289 

95,399 

TOTAL  . . 
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ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES 
WHENCE  CONSIGNED. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURES— 

„ Gloves 
Germany 
Belgium 

United  States  of  America  . . 

Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

TOTAL  . . 

„ Hosiery  of  all  Sorts 
Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 

„ „ British  Possessions 

TOTAL  .. 

„ Lace  and  Articles  thereof 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 
,,  ,,  British  Possessions  . . 

TOTAL  . . 


Quantities. 

1 

Value. 

1 1907 

1908 

1909 

] f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 Cotton  Manufactures — Gloves  | 

— 

765,683 

672,425 

( are  entered  by  value  only, 

— 

4,711 

3,159 

— 

2,399 

3,833 

/ 1 

~ 

451 

937 

i - 

773,244 

580,354 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 Cotton  Manufactures — f 

1,293,651 

1,443,257 

1,518,797 

r Hosiery  is  entered  by  value  -[ 
j only.  ( 

44 

277 

116 

1,293,695 

1,443,534 

1,518,913 

v Cotton  Manufactures — Lace  f 
y and  Articles  thereof  are  4 

£ 

£ 

3,535,918 

2,913,088 

2,903,013 

j entered  by  value  only. 

16 

152 

132 

i 3,535,934 

2,913,240 

2,903,145 

Other  interesting  items  included : Artificial  flowers — From  Foreign  Countries,  £1,166,890 ; from  British  Possessions, 
£432  ; Total,  £1,167,322.  The  total  value  of  Fruit  imported  was  £10,865,200,  of  wliich  only  £1,772,466  came  from  British 
Possessions.  Of  Sugar  the  total  value  imported  was  £21,691,894,  of  which  only  £1,013,  957  came  from  British  Possessions. 
The  value  of  tea  imported  was  £11,617,031.  Of  Tobacco  in  various  forms  the  quantity  imported  in  1909  was  126,911,808 
lbs.,  valued  at  £3,739,628.  Of  Wine  12,334,473  gallons  worth  £3,746,489  were  imported  in  1909.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  into  the  United  lungdom  in  1908  and  1909  was  as  follows : — 

1908  1909 

Free  of  Duty  . . . . . . . . £539,354,672  £567,916,822 

Subject  to  Duty  . . . . . . £692,953,487  £624,704,957 

ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY  ENTERED  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 

Duties  are  payable  on  a considerable  number  of  goods  imported  for  home  consumption.  On  Cocoa,  for  instance,  the 
duty  is  Id.  per  lb.,  and  this  duty  was  imposed  on  June  4th,  1883.  In  1905  the  quantity  imported  was  46,496,197,  and  the 
i duty  amounted  to  £193,734.  in  1909  the  quantity  imported  was  53,498,030,  and  the  duty  paid  amounted  to  £222,918. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  ground,  prepared  or  in  any  wa}^  manufactured,  is  subject  to  a duty  of  2d.  per  lb.  as  was  imposed  in 
' April,  1879.  In  1909  the  quantity  imported  was  11,012,037  lbs.,  and  the  duty  paid  amounted  to  £91,774.  On  Coffee  there 
! is  a duty  of  14s.  per  cwt.,  imposed  IMay  2nd,  1872.  In  1909  the  quantity  brought  in  was  264,208  cwts.,  and  the  duty 
; paid  was  £184,554.  Of  Tea,  283,547,798  lbs.  were  imported  in  1909,  the  duty  amounting  to  £5,907,052.  There  is  a duty 
of  33.  9d.  per  dozen  packs  on  Playing  Cards.  In  1909  there  were  imported  48,550  dozens  of  packs,  the  duty  amounting 
to  £9,102.  Of  Brandy,  1,551,243  proof  gallons  Yvere  imported  in  1909,  the  duty  being  £1,046,152.  Of  Rum,  3,193,553 
proof  gallons  w'ere  imported  and  the  duty  was  £2,044,459.  On  Sugar  the  duty  varies  from  2s.  to  4s.  2d.  the  cwt.  according 
to  the  polarization.  Tobacco  duties  (on  unmanufactured  tobacco)  amounted  in  1909  to  £14,691,384  or  85,654,211  lbs. 
On  Wines  the  total  duties  paid  in  1909  were  £1,116,898  on  11,448,767  gallons. 


SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OP  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907,  1908,  and  1909  included : 


Quantities. 

Values. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1907 

1908 

1909 

AERATED  WATERS 

BEER  AND  ALE 

To  Foreign  Countries 

To  British  Possessions 

TOTAL  . . 

COAL  AND  COKE  .. 

COTTON  : 

,,  Waste  from  worked  Cotton  of  every 
description 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
,,  British  Possessions 

TOTAL  . . 

Doz.Bots. 

1,414,971 

Barrels 

239,067 

365,727 

Doz.Bots. 

1,138,806 

Barrels 

224,876 

326,176 

Doz.Bots. 

1,284,267 

Barrels 

248,566 

323,637 

£ 

225,077 

733,406 

1,152,512 

£ 

181,054 

661,798 

1,035,905 

£ 

207,062 

725,953 

1,016,415 

604,794 

'651,051 

572,142 

1,885,918 

1,697,703 

1,742,368 

Tons 

63,600,947 

Tons 

62,547,175 

Tons 

63,076,799 

40,170,296 

39,546,169 

35,319,070 

Lbs. 



Lbs. 

64,258,600 

6,937,800 

Lbs. 

80,022,200 

10,172,100 

£ 

£ 

782,541 

77,997 

£ 

924,478 

119,783 

— 

71,196,400 

90,194,300 

— 

860,538 

1,044,216 

COTTON,  YARN 
» Grey 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
„ British  Possessions 

TOTAL 

„ Bleached  and  Dyed 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
,,  British  Possessions 
TOTAL 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Lbs. 

189,384,100 

19,696,500 

Lbs. 

154,276,600 

24,239,800 

Lbs. 

156,131,100 

25,838,700 

j £ 

12,099,936 
1,151,469 

£ 

9,163,408 

1,437,809 

£ 

8,707,621 

1,219,695 

209,080,600 

178,516,400 

181,969,800 

13,251,395 

10,601,217 

9,927,316 

Lbs. 

14,704,500 

17,291,600 

Lbs. 

14,899,700 

21,346,100 

Lbs. 

15,636,500 

17,617,100 

£ 

1,005,601 

1,159,975 

£ 

898,807 

1,344,676 

£ 

878,600 

1,016,229 

31,996,100 

36,245,800 

33,253,600 

2,165,676 

2,243,483 

1,894,829 
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ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES 

Quantities. 

( Value. 

WHENCE  CONSIGNED. 

1907 

1903 

1909 

j 1907 

1 1908 

1909 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES— ((7ori«.) 
„ Piece  Goods,  including  Flags, 
Handkerchiefs,  and  Shawls 
in  the  Piece 

„ „ Wholly  of  Cotton,  Un- 
bleached Grey 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
„ Briti&Ii  Possessions 

Yards 

744,085,900 

1,388,009,400 

Yards 

720,082,200 

1,184,007,800 

Yards 

750,009,400 

1,341,920,400 

£ 

8,732,810 

13,089,949 

1 

£ 

8,103,753 

11,800,841 

i 

£ 

7,945,399 

12,242.130 

TOTAL 

„ Wholly  of  Cotton,  Bleached, 
White 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
,,  British  Possessions 

2,133,255,300 

Yards 

888,408,000 

880,778,700 

1,910,090,000 

Yards 

811.954.800 

743.347.800 

2, oy  1,929,800 

Yards 

886,720,200 

099,201,800 

22,422,759 

£ 

11,271,874 

10.024,024 

19,970,594 

£ 

10,082,528 

H.755,817 

20,187,529 

£ 

10,548,826 

7.855,923 

TOTAL 

1 ,709,240,700 

1,555,302,01)0 

i.. 584. 988, 000 

21,290,498  1 

18,838,345  ' 

18,404,749 

THREAD,  for  Sewing 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
„ Britisli  Possessions 

Lbs. 

27,066,000 

4,600,700 

Lbs. 

23,733,500 

4,077,400 

Lbs. 

25,050,100  ' 
4,074,20^)  : 

£ i 

4,189,257  ; 
755,242  : 

£ j 

3,070,200  ! 
072,232 

3,974,316 

752,507 

TOTAL 

31,720,700 

27,810,900 

29,724.300 

4,944,499  i 

4,342,492 

4,726.82;t 

SUBIMARY  OF  CLASSIFIED  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  1907-  9. 


1 Total  Impouts. 

■ Pl-triAL  EXI'ORTS.*  j 

1907. 

ions. 

1909. 

1 1907, 

i 1 909.  j 

I. — Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  : — 

c 

£ 

C 

i £ 

i £ 

£ 

Grain  and  Flour 

75,40‘.),ir)(i 

72,733.431 

1 s;:. 123. 331 

i .3.089,163 

3.522,912 

; .3.:;99.936 

Meat  (including  animals  for  food) 

.51.888,214 

49,448,334 

1 4 7.62L22.S 

' 1,309,218 

j 1. 052. 701 

1,070,928 

Other  food  and  drink : non- dutiable  , 

()7,4(;0,‘J2y) 

68.576.89  1 

(i7.S.50.958 

i 1 7 068  769 

1 5.1)0*^  01  1 

■ 1 < ,‘l  1 8,0  IC 

„ ,,  „ dutiable  . . 

4.8,417,  lUG-l 

48,208,374 

50.744.2  IS 

1 

Tobacco 

4.2 15,842 

5,167.153 

•1.991.080 

I 1.262.498 

1.. 399  991 

j 1.678.248 

Total,  Class  I 

217.290.51)6 

244.134,154 

254.433.628 

i 22,729.618 

2l.937.r.51 

2.3.627,458 

IL — Raw  Materials  and  articles  mainly 
unmanufactured : — 

Coal,  Coke,  and  patent  fuel .... 

20,81.5 

4.689 

8.1.82 

42,118,991 

41,615.923 

i 

1 o7, 11^9,073 

Ii'on  Ore,  Scrap  iron  and  steel . . . 

7.350,649 

4.974.724 

5,076,109 

573,449 

41.3,319 

509,718 

Other  metallic  ores 

10,128,132 

8.901,105 

8.327,14  I 

189,685 

' 71,777 

95,575 

Wood  and  Timber 

27,093,054 

21.406.169 

23,591.810 

111,811 

98.218 

108,395 

Cotton 

70,803,498 

55,834.883 

60.295.201 

— 

— 

— 

Wool 

.30  746.990 

35.011  913 

3.207,901 

1 2.662.151 

, 4,259,619 

Other  textile  materials 

18,011,524 

13,698,178 

12.1 29.981 

227,397 

2 15.471 

I 211,241 

Oil  Seeds,  Nuts,  Oils,  etc 

30,607.416 

28.514.967 

31.043  087 

3,429.743 

.3  091.825 

1 3.399,097 

Hides  and  Skins 

10,752,733 

9,422  965 

11.618,180 

1,817,217 

1.424  7(  0 

1,925,6.84 

Materials  for  paper-making .... 

4,363,297 

4,610  997 

4, 499. 247 

753.001 

513.977 

l7  / ,333 

Miscellaneous 

25,904,204 

22.439,351 

28  518  863 

2,573,815 

2-215.018 

2.462,5.39 

Total,  Class  II.  

241,594,172 

203.455.017 

220  153  047 

55,01)3,081 

52.382.499 

50.782,779 

in. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured : — 

Iron  and  steel  articles 

7.215,177 

7,681.512 

7.971.489 

46, 563, .386 

37,406,028 

38,267,690 

Other  metals  manufactured  . . . 

28,932,812 

24:659,002 

24,346,326 

11,674,131 

8,856,472 

8,725,018 

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and 
Instruments 

4.072,372 

3.750.177 

3.719,509 

6,434,002 

5,492.463 

5.413,640 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus  . . 

1,247,650 

1.2C3-762 

1.321.709 

2.469,927 

1.903,104 

2.240,586 

Machinery 

5,311,681 

4,552.904 

4.448,292 

.31,743,253 

30-999,516 

28,088,956 

Ships  (new) 

27,015 

18,199 

23  926 

10,018,113 

/ j'l  1 0 

5,914,684 

Manufactui-es  of  Wood  and  Timber 
(including  furniture) 

1,920,716 

1,970,917 

2.0.54,269 

1,407,932 

1,256,805 

1,450,623 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics: — 

Cotton 

9,525,775 

9.475.795 

9.837.871 

110,437,092 

95. 055. 51 3 

93,435.627 

Wool 

10,789,739 

9. ,500.056 

9-727.740 

34,158,857 

28-391.922 

30,922,366 

Other  materials 

20,741,024 

18.939  087 

20.084  866 

16,503,896 

12.400,049 

14,304  777 

Apparel 

3,616,971 

4-200,819 

5.072.211 

7,177,764 

8.852  775 

9.829  014 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  etc.  . . . 

11,629.978 

10,185.617 

10,60-3,181 

17,052,755 

16,271,089 

16,807,223 

Leather  and  manufactui'es  thereof  . 

11,530,663 

11,562.700 

11.618.619 

6,.599,591 

3.82G.258 

4,246,150 

Earthenware  and  Glass 

4,052;4.34 

3,685-330 

3,757. .504 

4,048.893 

3,700  037 

3.689,277 

Paper 

5,673,887 

5,798-665 

5.647.580 

2,344,230 

2.314  967 

2,558,135 

Miscellaneous 

28.271,097 

25.840.455 

27.457  019 

33,391,451 

29.610  943 

31.409.916 

Total,  Class  HI , 

143  085  597 

147. 684,111 

342,02.5,273 

296.955.416 

297.303,812 

IV. — Miscellaneous  and  unclassified : — 
(Includ'ug  Parcel  Post) 

2,364.183 

2,278,784 

2.5G9.731 

6,277,081 

5.828,258 

6,665.395 

Total  . . . 

645,807,942 

592,953,487 

624.740  517 

426,035,083 

377,103.824 

378,379.444 

* “ Special  Exports  ” are  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  or  manufacture.  Besides  these  exports  a certa,ia> 
amount  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  merchandise  is  re-exported. 
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Various  statistics  relating  to  counties  op  united  kingdom. 


County. 


Total  Area 


England  : 
Bedford  . 
Berkshire  . 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Cheshire  . 
Cornwall  . 
Cumberland 
Derby  . . 
Devon  . . 
Dorset . . 
Durham  . 

Essex  . . 

Gloucester 
Hampshire 
Hereford  . 
Hertford  . 
Huntingdon 
Kent  . . 
Lancashire 
Leicester  . 
Lincoln 
London  . 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
N orthumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Rutland 
Salop  . 
Somerset 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey  . 

Sussex  . 

Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts  . . . 
Worcester 
Yorfc(B.  Riding) 
„ (N.  Riding) 
„ (W.  Riding) 

Total  England 


Wales  : — 
Anglesey  . 
Brecon 
Cardigan  . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh  . 
Flint  . . 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor 


Population 
1901. 


Acres 

302,948 

462,367 

479,358 

653,241 

654,346 

868,220 

973,086 

650,370 

1,671,168 

625,902 

649,244 

979,532 

805,804 

1,052,810 

638,921 

404,518 

233.985 
976,881 

1,197,232 

532,788 

1,696,332 

74,817 

148,700 

349,552 

1,314,612 

638,612 

1,291,515 

540,123 

480,687 

97,273 

861,800 

1,038,017 

744.986 

948.768 
461,829 
932,409 
579,885 
605,330 
864,101 
480,128 

753.769 
1,362,378 
1,773,464 


32,551,808 


176,630 

469,301 

443,071 

587,816 

365,986 

426,084 

163,025 

518,864 

422,372 

510,110 

392,710 

301,164 


174,972 

283,531 

173,061 

200,680 

792,913 

318,591 

266,933 

491,032 

664.697 
199,968 

1,194,590 
1,062,645 
648,627 
768,608 
112,549 
239,760 
46,750 
935  144 
4,437'518 
440,932 
492,994 
4,536,541 
810,306 
316,864 
467,754 
348,947 
603,119 
596,705 

186.698 
20,743 

259,088 
466,193 
1,251,910 
361  900 
718;549 
605,785 
906,601 
64,409 
263,944 
600,819 
453,936 
375,918 
2,766,471 


30,829,695 


Total  Wales 


4,777,133 


34  808 
53,951 
82,707 
123,570 
1.37,236 
126,458 
42,261 
866,250 
64,248 
63,994 
82,424 
20,241 


Rateable 
Value  1903. 


£ 

990,530 

1,780,461 

1,022,884 

1,263,161 

4.534.641 
1,433,523 
1,686,801 
2,472,786 

3.640.375 
1,126,142 
5,377,610 

5.295.375 
3,492,198 

4.197.206 
879,137 

1,525,501 

354,585 

5.593.206 
23,498,677 

2,551,595 

3,107,689 

41,110,617 

5,301,664 

1,552,278 

2,305,627 

1,972,208 

3,639,974 

2.972.741 

1.167.742 
204,242 

1.851.641 
3,094,574 
5,394,329 
1,684,660 
5,432,021 
4,266,618 
5,03.5,217 

665,460 

1,488,632 

2,473,616 

2,623,507 

2,514,733 

13,353,391 


Cultivated 


Acres 

257,006 

359,954 

898,525 

490,323 

635,235 

606,648 

579,499 

490,734 

1,211,046 

478,598 

435,535 

793,722 

658,489 

704,208 

449,715 

330,156 

209.427 
742,946 
818,402 
474,404 

1,520,392 

9,793 

95,806 

242,436 

1,068,107 

559,919 

706,416 

445,173 

411,425 

86,510 

717,569 

854,105 

595,329 

756,070 

268,451 

665,842 

495,980 

246,773 

729,972 

400,138 

672.428 
866,745 

1,190,241 


185,829,365 


24,630,092 


1,698,148 


135,469 

315,292 

345,955 

568,603 

667,713 

642,957 

396,193 

4,617,165 

300,225 

438,647 

400,477 

111,708 


8,940,404 


151,821 

204,270 

260,341 

442,018 

175,861 

266,393 

126,215 

270,417 

152,588 

274,516 

311,641 

162,799 


2,798,880 


* In  Great  Britain’ the  term  “ cultivated  area  ” includes  all 
land  under  crops  or  permanent  grass;  in  Ireland  permanent 
grass  is  not  included  unless  it  is  cut  for  hay. 


County. 

1 

Total  Area 

Populatn 

1901. 

Rateable 
Value  1903 

Cultivatd 

Area* 

1904. 

SCOTLAND : — 

Acres 

£ 

Acres 

Aberdeen  . . . 

1,268,652 

304,439 

1,824.542 

630,530 

Argyll  .... 

2,025,783 

73,642 

538.165 

136,018 

Ayr 

730,928 

254,468 

1,610,338 

320,914 

Banff  .... 

405,431 

61,488 

265,950 

160,021 

Berwick  . . . 

293,900 

30,824 

305,415 

192,053 

25,928 

Bute  .... 

140,452 

18,787 

153,608 

Caithness  . . . 

446,017 

33,870 

140,127 

112,064 

Clackmannan 

35,214 

32,029 

164,153 

16.281 

Dumbarton  . . 

170,922 

113,865 

676,598 

61,283 

Dumfries  . . . 

690,294 

72,571 

604.661 

259,901 

Edinburgh  . . 

236,538 

488,796 

4,172,979 

129,807 

Elgin  (or  Moray) 

308  500 

4-1,800 

248,276 

101,048 

Fife 

324,468 

218,840 

1,364,132 

254,634 

Forfar  .... 

562,331 

284,082 

1,718.154 

249,940 

Haddington  . . 

171,371 

38,665 

349.330 

112,026 
148  892 

Inverness  . . . 

2,784,884 

90,104 

474,630 

Kincardiue  . . 

245,238 

40,923 

244,551 

119,969 

Kinross  . . . 

55,849 

6,981 

66,082 

35,354 

Kirkcudbright  . 

582,251 

59,383 

346,290 

192,081 

Lanark  . . . 

566,991 

1,339,327 

8,073,182 

255,786 

Linlithgow  . . 

77,310 

65,708 

429,516 

58,392 

Naim  .... 

104,245 

9,291 

51,826 

25,762 

Crkney  . . . 

249,493 

28,699 

79,848 

107,665 

Peebles  . . . 

223,289 

15,066 

137,530 

49,877 

Perth  .... 

1,632,838 

123,283 

1,106,842 

336,251 

Renfrew  . . . 

156,126 

268,980 

1,701,437 

91,251 

Ross  & Cromarty 

2,049,681 

76,450 

293,784 

141,315 

Roxburgh  . . 

428,497 

48,804 

427,416 

182,855 

Selkirk .... 

172,550 

23,356 

152,526 

29.677 

Shetland  . . . 

361,955 

28,166 

50,484 

68,152 

Stirling  . . . 

296,845 

142,291 

839,238 

116,284 

Sutherland  . - 

1,345,480 

21,440 

95,253 

32,574 

Wigtown  . . . 

314,405 

32,685 

242,436 

154,853 

Total  Scotland 

19,458,728 

4,472,103 

28,939,281 

4,888,638 

Ireland : — 

Antrim  . . . 

711,666 

461,684 

1,966,762 

222,691 

Armagh  . . . 

312,659 

125,392 

434,322 

134,356 

Carlow .... 

221,421 

a7,748 

169,593 

72,014 

Cavan  .... 

467,025 

97,541 

278,887 

135,154 

Clare  .... 

788,332 

112,334 

326,515 

146,406 

Cork  .... 

1,838,921 

404,611 

1,279,571 

417,806 

Donegal  . . . 

1,190,269 

173,722 

308,548 

215,894 

Down  .... 

612,113 

289,525 

809,276 

244,695 

Dublin .... 

226,784 

417,665 

448,206 

1,700,755 

65,524 

Fermanagh  . . 

65,430 

241,876 

99,811 

Galway  . . . 

1,467,850 

192,549 

477,043 

198,093 

Kerry  .... 

1,161,752 

165,726 

307,266 

163,036 

Kildare  . . . 

418,497 

63,566 

336,990 

98,770 

Kilkenny  . . . 

509,249 

79,159 

362,255 

141,254 

King’s  County  . 

493,263 

60,187 

246,969 

110,260 

Leitrim  . . . 

376,510 

68,343 

138,506 

78,233 

Limerick  . . . 

662,973 

146,098 

541,394 

159,139 

Londonderry 

513,388 

144,404 

424,994 

173,370 

Longford  . . . 

257,770 

46,672 

152,975 

64,121 

'Louth  .... 

202,181 

65,820 

246,462 

77,912 

Mayo  .... 

1,333,340 

199,166 

320,099 

550,691 

162,734 

Meath  .... 

577,735 

67,497 

109  531 

Monaghan  . - 

318,806 

74,611 

275,445 

108  632 

Queen’s  County .. 

424,723 

57,417 

256,958 

129,015 

- Roscommon  . . 

608,290 

101,791 

301.388 

124,628 

Sligo  .... 

442,205 

84,083 

213,922 

75,104 

Tipperary  . . 

1,050,137 

160,232 

686,908 

244,875 

Tyrone  . , . 

> 778,943 

150,567 

461,572 

228,742 

W aterford  . . 

' 452,912 

87,187 

61,629 

315,553 

76,328 

Westmeath  . . 

434,665 

325,730 

386,595 

79,791 

Wexford  . . . 

578,720 

104,104 

18-3,072 

Wicklow  . . . 

499,958 

60,824 

291,480 

89,852 

Total  Ireland 

20,350,725 

4,468,775 

15,137,290 

4,632,833 

Note. — The  average  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  is  in  England  437,  in  Wales  196,  in  Scotland  160,  in 
Ireland  137.  London  has  about  40,000  persons  per  square  mile  and  Middlesex  3,411.  The  next  most  densely  populated 
county  is  Lancashire  with  1,070,  and  the  least  densely  populated  Sutherliand  with  10.  Glamorgan,  with  768  to  the 
square  mile,  is  the  most  densely  populated  county  in  Wales;  Lanark,  with  J,624,  in  Scotland;  and  Dublin  county,  with 
461,  in  Ireland. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS— UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1.  BIRTHS,  DEATHS  AND  MARRIAGES. 


(Rates  per  Thousaijd  op  the  Population). 


Tears. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages.  * 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland, 

Ireland. 

Unite*! 

Kingdom, 

1893 

30-7 

30-8 

23-0 

29-8 

19-2 

193 

18-0 

19-0 

14-7 

13-2 

9-4 

13-9 

1894 

29*6 

29-9 

23-0 

28-8 

lG-6 

17-1 

18-2 

lG-8 

15-0 

13‘3 

9-4 

14*2 

1895 

30-3 

30-0 

23-3 

29-4 

18-7 

19-4 

18-5 

18-7 

15-0 

13'5 

lOT 

14-3 

189G 

29-6 

30-4 

23*7 

29-0 

17T 

10 -G 

lG-7 

lG-9 

15*7 

14-2 

10-2 

15-0 

1897 

29-6 

30-0 

23-5 

28-9 

17-4 

18-4 

18-5 

17-6 

lG-0 

14-4 

lOT 

15-2 

1898 

29 '3 

30T 

23*3 

28-7 

17-5 

18-0 

18-2 

17-7 

lG-2 

14-8 

10-0 

15-4 

1899 

29-1 

29*8 

23T 

28-5 

18-2 

18-1 

17-7 

18-2 

IG'5 

15-0 

9-9 

15-G 

1900 

28-7 

29*6 

22-7 

28-2 

18-2 

18-5 

]9-G 

18-4 

lG-0 

14'G 

9-5 

15-1 

1901 

28-5 

29-5 

22-7 

28-0 

lG-9 

17-9 

17-8 

17T 

15-9 

11-0 

10-2 

15-1 

1902 

28-5 

29-2 

23-0 

28-0 

16-2 

17*2 

17-5 

lG-5 

15-9 

14T 

10-4 

15-1 

1903 

28-4 

29-2 

23T 

27-9 

15-4 

IG-G 

17’5 

15-8 

ir,-G 

MT 

10-4 

14-9 

1904 

27-9 

28-G 

23-G 

27-G 

lG-2 

lG-8 

18-1 

lG-5 

15-2 

13'9 

10-4 

14-G 

1905 

27-2 

28-1 

23-4 

26-9 

15-2 

15*9 

17-1 

I5'r> 

15-3 

13-4 

10-4 

14-G 

1906 

27-1 

27-9 

23-6 

2G’8 

15-4 

lG-0 

]7-0 

15-G 

15-0 

140 

10-3 

14-9 

1907 

26-2 

27-0 

23-2 

2G-0 

15-0 

lG-2 

17-7 

15-4 

15-8 

13-9 

lOT 

15-0 

1908 

26-5 

27-2 

23-4 

2G-4 

14-7 

lG-1 

17-G 

15-2 

14-9 

13T 

10-4 

14-3 

* The  figures  in  these  columns  represent  the  number  of  'persons  married,  per  1000  of  the  population,  not  the 
number  of  marriages. 


2.  POPULATION  OF  THE  LARGER  TOWNS  WITH  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES. 


Towns 

of  more  than 

65,000  inhabitants. 

Population 
Official 
Estimate 
June,  1908. 

Mean  Annual  Rate 
per iOOO 

Towns 

! of  more  than 

' G5,000  inhabitants. 

1 

Population 
Official 
Estimate 
June,  19(  S. 

1 

Mean  Annual  Rate 
per  1000. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births, 

Deaths. 

London  . . 

6 

4 

ili 

4,796,757 

25-2 

13-8 

r 

Leyton  . . . 

• • 

125,815 

25-8 

10-4 

Glasgow  . . 

• 

4 

4 

859,716 

27-8 

17-8 

lj  Plymouth  . . 

• • 

122,113 

22*2 

l.G-0 

Liverpool 

• 

ly 

• 

'4 

753,203 

31-7 

19-2 

1 Southampton  . 

• • 

122.196 

23-9 

12-9 

Manchester  . 

• 

• 

• 

4 

649,251 

29*1 

18-2 

j South  Shields  . 

• • 

115,5  5 

30-1 

15-5 

Birmingham 

• 

• 

4 

668,367 

28-4 

16-9 

Halifax  . . . 

• • 

111,018 

19-0 

141 

Leeds  . . . 

• 

• 

•' 

i 

447,107 

24-8 

15-3 

Burnley  . . . 

a • 

105.  ICO 

28  2 

17-9 

Sheffield  . . 

• 

• 

4 

•1 

463,222 

30-7 

15-8 

] Wolverhampton 

• • 

103.318 

25  8 

14-3 

Dublin  . . 

• 

• 

4 

4 

394,525 

28-7 

21-5 

Middlesborough 

0 0 

100,669 

35-6 

20-4 

Belfast  . . 

• 

• 

4 

4 

380,344 

29-7 

19*5 

Stockport  . . 

0 0 

102,339 

27-7 

18-2 

Bristol  . . 

• 

4 

'4 

372,786 

23-1 

13-6 

Swansea  . . . 

97,810 

33-1 

18-5 

Edinburgh  . 

• 

• 

4 

350,524 

21-4 

15-3 

Huddersfield  . 

• • 

94,776 

24-4 

17*1 

West  Ham  . 

• 

• 

4 

4 

315,000 

28-8 

13-9 

Walsall  . . . 

4 0 

97,778 

29-6 

14-9 

Bradford 

• 

i 

'4 

292,136 

20-2 

15-5 

Northampton  . 

0 0 

96,405 

20-9 

11-6 

Newcastle  . 

• 

• 

4 

4 

227,257 

29-7 

16-0 

St.  Helens  . . 

0 0 

£3,812 

34-7 

15-7 

Hull  . . * 

• 

• 

4 

'4 

271,137 

30.2 

16-2 

Wigan  . . . 

0 0 

89,636 

32-8 

18-0 

Nottingham 

4 

4 

260,449 

26-6 

15-2 

Rochdale  . . 

0 0 

88,821 

24-6 

18-4 

Salford  . . 

4 

• 

4 

4 

239,294 

29-6 

17*8 

Hornsey  . ^ . 

0 0 

92,713 

16-1 

8-3 

Leicester- 

4 

• 

4 

'4 

240,172 

23-4 

13-0 

Paisley  . . . 

0 0 

90,305 

26-2 

15-4 

Portsmouth 

• 

• 

4 

• 

211,493 

28-4 

13-8 

York  .... 

85,861 

25-1 

12-6 

Cardiff  . . 

• 

4 

• 

191,446 

26-6 

13-0 

Aston  Manor  . 

4 0 

84,256 

26-1 

12-5 

Bolton  . . 

• 

• 

4 

• 

185,358 

24-5 

15-4 

Leith  .... 

0 4 

84,689 

28-3 

lo-4 

Aberdeen 

• 

• 

• 

4 

178,210 

25-0 

14-0 

Reading  . . . 

81,647 

22-6 

11-8 

Dundee  . . 

. 

168,616 

27-4 

18-6 

Devonnort  . . 

0 4 

81,825 

25-4 

13-3 

Sunderland 

• 

4 

4 

157,693 

33-0 

17-7 

Coventry  . . 

0 4 

78,889 

32-8 

15-4 

Croydon  . 

• 

4 

4 

167,698 

25-4 

12-8 

Cork  .... 

4 0 

76,122 

26-9 

22*0 

Willesden 

• 

• 

4 

4 

154,792 

26-1 

10-5 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

0 0 

77,219 

35-6 

19*1 

Oldham  . . 

• 

• 

4 

4 

142,507 

28-0 

19-8 

Newport  (Mon.) 

0 0 

76,955 

32-6 

16  1 

Blackburn  . 

• 

• 

4 

4 

135,961 

25-0 

15-7 

West  Hartlepool 

0 0 

77.573 

26-4 

12-0 

East  Ham  . 

4 

• 

• 

4 

142,936 

24-8 

10*3 

Kings  Norton  . 

4 0 

78.608 

24-7 

10-4 

Brighton 

• 

• 

• 

129,967 

21-3 

14*7 

Ipswich  . . . 

73,852 

24-5 

14-3 

Rhondda. 

133,137 

40-3 

18-4 

Greenock  . . 

4 0 

71.783 

30-3 

17-0 

Derby  . . 

127,683 

25-9 

13-1 

Grimsby  . . . 

71,800 

31-7 

14-4 

Gateshead  . 

4 

• 

128,393 

30-9 

14*9 

Warrington . . 

0 0 

71,268 

32-7 

17-0 

Walthamcstow 

• 

4 

4 

131,486 

26-2 

10-5 

West  Bromwich 

4 0 

69,786 

32-4 

16-2 

Norwich  . . 

# 

4' 

4 

122,841 

25-2 

14-1 

Bournemouth  . 

4 0 

70.801 

17-1 

32-9 

Birkenhead  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

119,830 

31-4 

16-8 

Hastings  . . 

67,817 

15-5 

11  7 

Preston  . . 

117,799 

27-7 

18-0 

Hanley  . . . 

67,990 

33*0 

18-4 

Tottenham  . 

• 

• 

• 

126,146 

30-2 

12-5 

Bootle  . . . 

1 

68,248 

31*3 

18 
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3.  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


(Its  Growth  in  the  cohesb  or  a Genthey.) 


England  and  Wales. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom 

f 

Tear. 

1 Population. 

No.  of  persons 

Population. 

No.  of  persons 

Population. 

No.  of  persons 

Population. 

No.  of  persons 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

family. 

house. 

family. 

house. 

family. 

house. 

family. 

house. 

1811 

10,164,258 

4*74 

6-65 

1,805,864 

4-49 

5-93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1821 

12,000,236 

4^81 

5-75 

2,091,521 

4-66 

6-12 

6,801,827 

5*18 

5 ‘95 

20,893,584 

4-91 

5-88 

1831 

13,896,797 

4-77 

5-60 

2,364,386 

4-70 

6-40 

7,767,401 

5-61 

6-21 

24,028,584 

5-01 

5'85 

1841 

15,914,148 

— 

5*41 

2,620,184 

4-76 

5-21 

8,175,124 

5'55 

6.15 

26,709,456 

— 

5'59 

1851 

17,927,609 

4-83 

5-47 

2,888,742 

4-81 

7 '80 

6,552,385 

5-44 

6-28 

27,368,736 

4'96 

5-83 

1861 

20,066,224 

4-47 

5-37 

3,062,294 

4-51 

7*78 

5,798,967 

5-14 

5-83 

28,927,485 

4'59 

5'64 

1871 

22,712,266 

4-50 

5-33 

3,360,018 

4*52 

8-02 

5,412,377 

5-04 

5-63 

31,484,661 

4*59 

5'59 

1881 

25,974,439 

4-61 

6-38 

3,735,573 

4-60 

5-05 

5,174,836 

5'20 

5-66 

34,884,848 

4-69 

5'38 

1891 

29,002,525 

4-73 

5-32 

4,025,647 

4-59 

4-92 

4,704,750 

5-05 

5-40 

37,732,922 

4'75 

5-28 

1901 

32,527,843 

4-62 

5-20 

4,472,103 

4-62 

4-82 

4,458,775 

4-90 

5-20 

41,458,721 

4'65 

6'16 

1902 

32,997,626 

— 

— 

4,531,299 

— 

— 

4,432,274 

— 

— 

41,961,199 

— 

— 

1903 

33,378,338 

— 

— 

4,579,223 

— 

— 

4,413,658 

— 

— 

42,371,219 

— 

1904 

33,763,434 

— 

— 

4,627,656 

— 

— 

4,402,168 

— 

42,793,258 

— 

! 

1 

1905 

34,152,977 

— 

— 

4,676,603 

— 

— 

4,388,107 

— 

43,217,687 

— 

1906 

34,547,016 

— 

— 

4,726,070 

— 

— 

4,386,035 

— 

43,659,121 

— 

— 

1907 

34,945,600 

— 

— 

4,776,063 

— 

— 

4,377,056 

— 

— 

44,098,719 

— 

— 

1908 

35,348,780 

— 

— 

4,826,587 

— 

— 

4,363  351 

— 

44,538,718 

— 

— 

1909 

35,756,615 

— 

— 

4,877,648 

— 

— 

4,374,158 

— 

— 

45,008,421 

— 

— 

The  population  as  given  in  this  table  does  not  include  the  islands  in  the  British  seas,  which  account  for 
about  150,000  more,  or  for  the  Army  and  Navy  serving  abroad  which  would  average  about  200,000.  The  proportion 
' of  the  sexes  in  the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  rather  more  than  48  males  out  of  every  100  persons  of 
all  ages. 

The  Census  of  1821  was  the  first  in  which  the  figures  for  Ireland  were  comparable  with  those  of  subsequent  years. 
In  1841  the  figures  of  the  number  of  families  in  England  and  Wales  were  not  correctly  taken.  Statistics  of  the 
number  of  families  and  of  inhabited  houses  are  only  a,vailable  for  census  years;  the  population  in  intercensal  years  is 
estimated  by  the  Registrar  General  from  the  records  of  births  and  deaths.  During  the  lOth  century,  i.e.  from  the*  Census 
of  1801  to  that  of  1901 — the  population  of  England  and  Wales  increased  by  267  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Scotland  by  178 
per  cent.  In  Ireland  during  the  80  years  1821-1901  the  population  decreased  by  34  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  middle  of  1909,  was  estimated  at  45,008,421  persons;  that  of 
lEngland  and  Wales  at  35,756,615,  that  of  Scotland  at  4,877,608,  and  that  of  Ireland  at  4,374,158. 


4.  RATE  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OP  POPULATION. 


in  each  Division  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


England  & 
Wales 
Scotland 

Ireland 

1801-11 

1811-21 

1821-31 

1831-41 

1841-51 

1851-61 

1861-71 

1871-81 

lSSl-91 

1891-1901. 

Inc.  % 
14-00 
12'27 

Inc.  % 
18-06 
15-82 

Inc.  % 
15-80 

13- 04 

14- 19 

Inc.  % 

14-48 

10-82 

5-25 

Inc.  % 
12-70 
10-25 
Dec.  % 
19-85 

Inc.  % 
11-90 
6-00 
Dec.  % 
11-60 

Inc.  % 
13-21 
9-72 
Dec.  % 
6-67 

Inc.  % 
14-36 
11-18 
Dec.  % 
4-39 

Inc.  % 
11-65 
7-77 
Dec.  % 
9-08 

Inc.  % 

I- 2-17 

II- 09 
Dec.  % 

6.23 

5.  POPULATION  OP  THE  METROPOLIS  OR  “INNER  LONDON.” 


(Comparative  Growth  during  Fifty  Years.) 


1854 

2,604,000 

3869 

3,176,000 

1884 

3,940,000 

1899 

4,494,000 

1869 

2,726,000 

1874 

3,427,000 

1889 

4,140,000 

1904 

4,649,000 

1864 

2,960,000 

1879 

3,712,000 

1894 

4,362,000 

6.  POPULATION  OF  “GREATER  LONDON,”  1908. 

The  above  figures  relate  to  Registration  London  or  “ Inner  London,”  which  is  coterminous  with  the  administrative 
County  of  London,  and  which,  in  addition  to  the  City,  comprises  twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  But  “Greater 
London,”  includes  the  whole  of  the  City  and  Metropolitan  police  districts  and  extends  over  a radius  of  15  miles  from 
Charing  Gross.  The  estimated  population  in  June  1908,  was  as  follows:— (1)  Inner  London,  4,795,757,  beincr  about 
^.000  persons  to  the  square  mile;  (2)  Outer  Ring,  2,527,570;  (3)  Greater  London  (including  Inner  and^^Outer) 
X323.327.  * 
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THE  WOULD  AND  THE 


ESIPIRE. 


OCCUPATIONS  OP  THE  PEOPLE-UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1881. 

1901. 

Class  of  Occupaiion.’ 

England 
& Wales. 

Scotland, 

i 

i 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom, 

England 
& Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland, 

United 

Kingdom. 

Services. 

! 

1 

General  or  Local  Government 

i 

145,500 

(including  Police) 

103,978 

13,216  ) 

28,360 

198,187  i 

21.397 

34,281 

253,865 

Army  (at  home) 

Navy  and  Marines  (ashore  and  in 

78,596 

6,620  ! 
1,286  1 

29,089 

113,305 

112,822 

6,401 

26,321 

144,644 

i 

port) 

28,462 

3,134 

32,872 

65,416 

1,656 

2,377 

59,499 

PROFESSIONAL. 

1 

Clergy  and  Ministers  ..... 

33,486 

4,370 

6,255 

41,111 

39,895 

5.333 

6,437 

61,665 

Barristers  and  Solicitors  .... 

17,386 

2,442 

2,123 

2,544 

21,951 

20,998 

3.970 

2,216 

27,184 

Law  Clerks 

24,602 

3,922 

1,878 

31,068 

34,433 

22,698 

6.660 

2,246 

42,339 

27,884 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  .... 

15,116 

2,470 

19,464 

2.965 

0 0 91 

wx 

Nurses,  Invalid  Attendants,  etc. 

45,849 

6,101 

17,415 

2,635 

63,585 

73,079 

8,557 

3,387 

85,023 

Schoohnasters  and  Teachers  . . . 

168,920 

21,218 

207,553 

230,345 

24,768 

20,478 

275,691 

Literary  and  Scientific 

8,394 

849 

513 

9,750 

16,379 

1,350 

969 

18,698 

Civil  Engineers,  and  Surveyors  . . 

14,809 

1,411 

1,430 

17,650 

17,466 

2,197 

1,387 

21,050 

Art,  Masic,  Drama 

61,164 

(5,1 89 

3,571 

70,924 

115,769 

12.134 

4,641 

132,544 

Other  professional  occupations  . . 

28,714 

3,059 

7,634 

39,407 

35,198 

4,073 

11,733 

61,604 

Total  Professional 

418,440 

46,636 

50,393 

515,469 

606,200 

71,607 

65,715 

733,582 

General. 

Domestic  Service 

Merchants,  Salesmen,  Buyers 

1,593,685 

154,812 

3,278 

273,605 

2,022,102 

21,831 

1,814,949 

7,613 

J 82,330 

202,238 

2,199,517 

12,080 

(commodity  undefined)  .... 
Agents,  Commercial  Travellers, 

14,954 

3,599 

1,032 

3,435 

10,100 

157,820 

"Accountants,  Auctioneers  . . . 

88,727 

5,254 

104,081 

131,627 

] 6.954 

9.239 

Commercial  Clerks 

181,457 

26,659 

11,700 

219,810 

363,673 

63,910 

22,389 

439,972 

Dealers  in  Money 

16,659 

3,999 

2,369 

23,027 

31,328 

5,053 

2,697 

39,078 

Insurance 

15,068 

1,818 

460 

17,346 

66,388 

5,564 

1,503 

63,515 

Conveyance  (Rail,  Road,  Canal,  etc.) 

793,249 

97,176 

60,854 

951,279 

1,260,758 

159,616 

71,256 

1,497,629 

Agriculture 

1,352.544 

240,131 

981,356 

2,574,031 

1,197,922 

23,891 

205,007 

859,525 

2,262,454 

Pishing 

29,696 

31,334 

10,926 

71,956 

27,600 

10,434 

61,925 

Mines  and  Quarries 

628,474 

82,134 

8.021 

618,629 

805,185 

132,183 

6,512 

943,880 

Metals,  Machines,  Implements  . . 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

Cycle  and  Motor  manufactures  . . 

679,407 

105,347 

27,938 

812,092 

988,919 

157,716 

29,080 

1,175,715 

54,080 

1,072 

18,492 

13 

2,788 

1 

75,358 

1,086 

86,037 

31,466 

34,656 

1,151 

6,128 

6,234 

789 

127,527 

33,356 

Coach  makers,  Wheelwrights,  etc.  . 

62,236 

3,633 

2,718 

08,587 

87,012 

6,128 

3,148 

Dealers  in  Machines,  etc.  . . . . 
Jewelry,  Watches,  Electric 

16,120 

2,777 

1,482 

20,379 

34,470 

6,076 

1,978 

42,524 

Supply,  etc 

77,320 

6,537 

1,888 

84,745 

152  353 

12,843 

3,148 

168,344 

Building 

764  911 

107,359 

53,865 

926,135 

1,128,680 

146,163 

60,977 

1,335,820 

Furniture,  Woodwork 

180,042 

26,060 

12,543 

218,645 

257,692 

39,000 

11,040 

307,632 

Brick,  Cement,  Pottery  and  Class  . 

128,162 

9,130 

1,483 

138,775 

175,513 

12,962 

1,381 

189,856 

Chemicals,  Oil,  Soap,  etc 

70,055 

9,848 

2,157 

82,060 

128,640 

18,139 

2,896 

149,675 

Skins,  Leather,  Hair,  etc.  . . . 

81,667 

7,118 

5,303 

94,088 

105,341 

8,258 

4,267 

117,866 

Paper,  Books,  Stationery  .... 

158,194 

28,824 

8,965 

195  983 

278.957 

4.3,741 

11,663 

334,261 

Textile  fabrics 

1,094,636, 

206,005 

330,144 

1,430,785 

1,155,397 

196,396 

110,208 

1,462,001 

1,395,795 

Workers  and  Dealers  in  Dress  . . 

952,822 

111,899 

163,676 

1,238,397 

1,126,423 

127,784 

141,688 

Workers  and  Dealers  in  Food  . . 

449,102 

69,934 

53,560 

672,696 

701,606 

113,438 

60,733 

865,777 

Tobacco 

Publicans,  Wine  and  Spirit  Mer- 

19,734 

2,069 

1,249 

23,042 

44,366 

5,234 

1,767 

61,367 

176,144 

chants,  etc 

128,676 

13,174 

12  228 

154,076 

146,973 

14,226 

12,505 

14,945 

Hotel  Servants,  Cellarmen,  etc. . . 
Cofiee,  Lodging,  Boarding  House 

68,354 

3,790 

2,163 

74,307 

111,681 

69,183 

5,352 

2,351 

129,538 

78,250 

6,716 

Keepers . 

45,549 

5,995 

2,262 

63,806 

Gas  and  Water  Supply 

25,291 

3,286 

1,102 

29,679 

68,510 

8,461 

1,715 

78,686 

General  Shopkeepers  ..... 

63,819 

11,201 

29,145 

104,165 

64,106 

10,260 

31,452 

105,818 

Costermongers,  Hawkers  .... 

47,111 

6,202 

2,393 

65,706 

771,501 

61,339 

6,200 

2,370 

69,909 

General  Labourers 

559,769 

67,909 

143,823 

410,078 

55,424 

117,863 

683,365 

Engine  Drivers,  etc.® 

66,137 

10,214 

1 1,734 

78,085 

106.320 

17,238 

3,114 

126,672 

Other  Workers  and  Dealers  ... 

123,471 

22,893 

1 26,538 

171,902 

135,146 

31,787 

22,717 

189,660 

Total  Engaged  in  Occupations  t 

11,161,716 

1,576,898 

2,159,270 

1,817,946 

14,897,884 

14  328,727 

1,982,812 

1,949,607 

18,261,146 

Retired  or  Unoccupied  + . . . . 

8,144,463 

1,198,060 

11,160,469 

10  995,117 

1,463,511 

1,615,576 

14,074,204 

Total  Occupied  andUnoccupied  t 

19,306,179 

2,774,958 

3,977,216 

26,058,353 

25,323,844 

3,446,323 

3,565,183 

32,335,350 

* Excluding  Railway,  Marine  and  Agricultural, 
f Aged  ten  years  and  upwards. 

The  “Retired  or  XJnoccupied”  include  all  females  over  ten  years  of  age  who  have  no  occupation, 
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PAUPEBS  AND  POOB  BELIEF. 


NUMBER  OP  PAUPERS  AND  EXPENDITURE  ON  POOR  RELIEF  IN  TEE  UNITED  EINGDOM. 


! 

Yeab. 

No.  OF  Paupees.* 

* * Expendituee  on  Relief  of  the  Pooe. 

England  & 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England  & 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

803,126 

102,306 

109,665 

1,015,087 

8,102,136 

806,265 

1,096,840 

10,105,231 

1882 

797,614 

99,341 

112,829 

1,009,784 

8,363,486 

881,513 

1,137,359 

10,372,358 

1883 

799,296 

97,097 

116,684 

1,012,077 

8.408,079 

880,857 

1,141,510 

10,431,346 

1884 

774,310 

94,642 

108,831 

977,783 

8,350,283 

873,095 

1,216,557 

10.439,935 

1885 

784,165 

95,516 

106,717 

986,388 

8,491,600 

861,875 

1,118,238 

10,471,713 

1886 

807,633 

97,604 

108,516 

1,013,653 

8,296,230 

874,674 

1,087,400 

10,258,20-4 

1887 

817,289 

96,636 

113,241 

1,027,066 

8,176,768 

890,623 

1,102,735 

10,170,126 

1888 

825,509 

86,226 

113,947 

1,035,682 

8,440,821 

878,374 

1.030,534 

10,349,429 

1889 

810,132 

94,836 

109,967 

1,014,925 

8,366,477 

881,937 

1,023,363 

10,271,767 

1890 

793,246 

95,040 

107,774 

996,060 

8,434,345 

886,543 

1,026,292 

10,347,180 

1891 

780,457 

93,422 

107,129 

981,008 

8,643,318 

889,507 

1,031,981 

10,664,806 

1892 

761,473 

93,284 

103,839 

958,596 

8,847,678 

918,178 

1,052,262 

10,818,118 

1893 

783,697 

93,486 

102,865 

979,968 

9,217,614 

939.435 

1,050,643 

11,207,592 

1894 

821,921 

96,196 

104,211 

1,021,328 

^ 9,673,605 

956,815 

1,039,619 

11,669,839 

1895 

827,693 

96,918 

101,071 

1,025,682 

9,866,605 

994,014 

1,042,809 

11,903,428 

1896 

840,456 

99,621 

98,627 

1,038,704 

10,216,974 

1,013,376 

1,053,391 

12,282,741 

1897 

836,674 

100,914 

98,882 

1,036,470 

10,432,189 

1,054,668 

1,045,716 

12,632,572 

1898 

836,913 

101,408 

100,346 

1,038,667 

10,828,276 

1,085,728 

1,069,822 

12,983,826 

1899 

821,096 

101,610 

102,760 

1,025,368 

11,286,973 

1,090,733 

1,135,334 

13,513,040 

1900 

807,471 

99,932 

103,866 

1,011,269 

11,567,649 

1,109,619 

1,118,484 

13,795,752 

1901 

801,347 

100,896 

101,090 

1,003,333 

11,548,885 

1,155,363 

1,159,843 

13,864,091 

1902 

824,627 

102,499 

102,771 

1,029,897 

12,261,192 

1,193,661 

1,185,204 

14,640,047 

1903 

847,480 

104,675 

103,228 

1,055,383 

12,848,323 

1,235.000 

1,146,963 

15  230,291 

1904 

869,128 

106,860 

101,849 

1,077,827 

13,369,494 

1,300.743 

1.221,111 

15,881,348 

1905 

932,267 

110,595 

103,240 

1,146,102 

13,851,981 

1,402,354 

1.253,355 

16,507,690 

1906 

909,918 

111,201 

103,302 

1,124,421 

14.035.888 

1,406,489 

1,299,286 

16,741,663 

1907 

905,881 

111,145 

102,895 

1,119,921 

13,957,224 

1,422.375 

1,288,713 

16,668,312 

1908 

9-11,688 

111.476 

102,630 

1,125,594 

14,308,426 

1,481,725 

1,312,456 

16,802,607 

1909 

943,996 

116.393 

101,013 

1,161.402 

— 

— 

— 

* These  numbers  represent  the  total  in  receipt  of  indoor  and  outdoor  Relief  (including  Vagrants),  on  one  day  in 
winter.  When  the  numbers  are  taken  on  one  day  in  summer,  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  on  an  average  about 
one-eighth  less.  The  proportion  of  paupers  per  10,000  of  the  popidation  usually  varies  from  250  to  260.  * * The 

amounts  under  expenditure  are  for  the  years  ended  Lady-day. 


CHIEF  NATXJBAL  PBODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Pig  Iron  (from 
British  ores). 

Metals  from  British  ores. 

Com  (Wheat, 
Barley,  Oat3.)t 

Potatoe.s. 

Hay. 

Fish. 

Exclusive  of 
salmon  and 
shel  l fish. 

Tear. 

Coal. 

Silver  from 
lead. 

Other 

Metals. 

~ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ozs. 

Tons. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1891 

185,479,128 

4,628,312 

279,792 

61,169 

320,770,000 

6,090,000 

12,671,000 

601,083 

1892 

181,786,871 

4,041,178 

271,259 

48,654 

305,896,000 

5.634,000 

11,516,000 

626,413 

1893 

164,325,795 

3,978,694 

274,100 

48,244 

286,247,000 

6,641,000 

9,082,000 

678,380 

1894 

188,277,525 

4,347,472 

276,696 

46,591 

330,168,000 

4,662,000 

16,699,000 

702,432 

1895 

189,661,362 

4,394,987 

280,434 

42,881 

287,790,000 

7,065,000 

12,238,000 

703,432 

1896 

195,361.260 

4,759,446 

283,826 

43,322 

298,931,000 

6,263,000 

11,416,000 

735,655 

1897 

202,129,931 

4,736,667 

249,156 

38,682 

292,465,000 

4,107,000 

14,043,000 

694,898 

1898 

202,054,516 

4,850,508 

211,403 

39,217 

322,194,000 

6,225,000 

16,916,000 

791,826 

1899 

220,094,781 

4,913,846 

191,927 

36,900 

307,933,000 

6,837,000 

12,898,000 

747,980 

1900 

225,181,300 

4,666,942 

190,850 

38,463 

288,005,000 

4,577,000 

13,742,000 

733,553 

1901 

219,046,945 

4,091,908 

174,466 

33,644 

282,745,000 

7,043,000 

11,358,000 

792,549 

1902 

227,095,042 

4,399,814 

146,606 

31,707 

316,902,000 

6,920,000 

15,246,000 

898.972 

1903 

230,334,469 

4,500,972 

174,891 

34,067 

287,069,000 

6,277,000 

14,956,000 

927,773 

1904 

232,428,272 

4,524,412 

169,680 

34.726 

277,128,000 

6,230,000 

14,860,000 

1,011,363 

1905 

236.128.936 

4,760,187 

167,569 

34,710 

291,623,000 

7,186,000 

13,654,000 

1,007.151 

1906 

251,067,628 

6,040,360 

148,341 

36,245 

302,971,000 

6,089,000 

13,512,000 

1,027,068 

1907 

267,830,962 

5,126,949 

16.3,684 

37,133 

307,312,000 

6,224,000 

15,603,000 

1,188,613 

1908 

261,528,795 

4,847,448 

135,268 

33,377 

230,977,000* 

3,920,000 

1,129,376 

t Generally  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  approximately  in  the  proportion  of  6,  6,  and  17, 


* Exclusive  of  Ireland,  for  which  the  returns  are  not  complete. 
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ms  WORLD  AKD  THE  EMPIRE. 


NATIONAL  REVENUE  (1893-1909). 

1.  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS. 


1 Years. 

Coffee. 

Dried 

Eruits. 

Spirits. 

Sugar. 

Tea, 

Tobacco. 

Wine. 

Total.* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893-1894 

165,985 

365,093 

4,130,685 

— 

3,493,094 

10,119,952 

1,210,142 

19,903.888 

1894-1895 

170,024 

396,602 

4,197,200 

— 

3,587,632 

10,415,139 

1,143,698 

20,310,675 

1895-1896 

167,67? 

395,186 

4,216,921 

— 

3,746,194 

10,748,522 

1,254.994 

20,959.490 

1896-1897 

172,333 

401,244 

4,318,192 

— 

3,799,372 

11,018,048 

1,296,181 

21,462.571 

1897-1898 

170,049 

389,573 

4,299,961 

— 

3,868,207 

11,433,909 

1,325,372 

22,005,302 

1898-1899 

173,590 

382,005 

4,236,160 

— 

4,023,504 

10,993,727 

1,399,100 

21,054,011 

1899-1900 

191,509 

424,210 

4,898,930 

— 

4,628,946 

10,885,922 

1,729,540 

24,028,348 

1900-1901 

189,783 

349,264 

4,769,763 

— 

6,264,515 

12,838,578 

1,488.452 

26,489,196 

1901-1902 

174,342 

379,889 

4,681,520 

6,399,228 

6,792,967 

10,567.705 

1,449,687 

31,203,090 

1902-1903 

178,628 

416,721 

4,739,781 

4,478,707 

5,975,483 

12,451,473 

1,523,856 

34,049,937 

1903-1904 

188,065 

449,742 

4,458,182 

5,725,913 

6,559,705 

12,627,050 

1,335,792 

34,053,105 

1904-1905 

179,485 

442,062 

3,822,196 

6,106,387 

8,271,866 

13,184,767 

1,185,.508 

35,907,746 

1905-1906 

181,167 

475,186 

3,724,357 

6,177,953 

6,814,908 

13,380,878 

1,175,789 

34.644.650 

1906-1907 

175,216 

467,319 

4,216,342 

6,260,834 

5,688,288 

13,295,803 

1,238,172 

33,114,706 

1907-1908 

183,624 

456,492 

4,133,024 

6,707,809 

5,807,947 

13,739,378 

1,177,494 

32,490,000 

1908-1909 

184,991 

358,500 

3,961,142 

3,672,013 

6.046,21 1 

1 13,823,685 

1,120,780 

1 29,200,000 

* This  total  represents  the  actual  Exchequer  Receipts  for  each  year  ended  ftlst  March,  and  includes  coal  export  duty  (1901-7) 
which  yielded  annually  about  two  millions ; corn  in  1902-3  yielding  £2,347,000 ; and  various  other  articles  yielding  from 
£180,000  to  £380,000. 


2.  INLAND  REVENUE. 


Years. 

Excise. 

Death 

Stamps. 

Land  Ta.\ 
and  House 

Income  Tux. 

Total.^ 

Beer. 

Spirits. 

Licences. 

Duty. 

1893- 

■1894 

9,934,321 

16,960,638 

3,731,506 

9,979,692 

5,167,001 

2,44.3,739 

15,342,363 

62,687,064 

1894- 

•1895 

10,494,329 

16,001,699 

3,760,187 

10.894,384 

5,833,341 

2,484,078 

15,649.362 

65.357,867 

1895- 

-1896 

11,130,864 

16,380,134 

3,818,420 

14,088,608 

7,3.39,231 

2,507,749 

15,982,940 

71,522,627 

1896- 

-1897 

11,320,358 

16,816,484 

3,876,666 

13,878,274 

7,311,446 

2,429,879 

16,901,341 

72.760.091 

1897- 

-1898 

11,826,129 

17,218,906 

3,937,582 

15,449,189 

7,598,245 

2,489,618 

17,171,377 

75,945,008 

1898- 

-1899 

12,085,822 

17,967,142 

4,045,966 

15,732,578 

7,704,920 

2,382,338 

18,042,311 

77,917,149 

1899- 

-1900 

12,345,150 

20,303,147 

4,089,839 

18,409,293 

8,429,47 1 

2,438,016 

18,867,336 

85,566,313 

1900- 

-1901 

13,940,536 

20.124.003 

4,136,526 

16,721,130 

7,886,857 

2,466,9.54 

27,561,161 

92,812,430 

1901- 

-1902 

13,718,438 

18,490.799 

4,224,739 

18,51.3,714 

7,772,423 

2,501,895 

35,378,700 

100,404,000 

1902- 

-1903 

13,706,012 

19,033.296 

4,259,480 

17,913,177 

8,218,603 

2,594,424 

38,659,846 

105,050,436 

1903- 

-1904 

13,461,281 

18,667,818 

4,283,076 

17.326,1.36 

7,394,039 

2,638,867 

30,500,450 

95,091,968 

1904- 

-1906 

13,101,469 

18,135,931 

4,327,665 

17,258,431 

7,803,513 

2,781,911 

31,263,654 

94,434,632 

1905- 

-1906 

12,982,876 

17,765,352 

4,364.813 

1 17,344.925 

8,152,992 

2,608,960 

31,294,751 

9.5,131,640 

1906- 

-1907 

13,070,933 

17,745,125 

4,418,778 

18,958,762 

7,963,728 

2.617,938 

31,891,949 

96,937,707 

1907- 

-1908 

13,116,965 

17.706,793 

4,412,578  19,108,256 

7,930,584 

2,649.867 

31,860,380 

97,830,000 

1908- 

-1909 

12,691,332 

17,456.366 

3,113,669 

' 18,310,280 

7,827,386 

2,650,817 

33,708,541 

129,415,600 

* This  Total  represents  the  actual  Exchequer  Receipts  for  each  year  ended  31st  March  and  includes  Railways  paying  about 
£350,000  and  other  receipts  about  £145,000. 

3.  POSTAL  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 


Years. 

Total  net 
Receipts  from 
Post  Office. 

Post  Office 

Services  (gross  receipts). 

Crown  Lands 
(net  receipts) 

Suez  Canal 
Shares  and 
Sundiy  Loans. 

Total  t 

(gross  receipts). 

Postal. 

Telegraph. 

Total. 

1893-1894 

2,908,000 

10,470,000 

2,540,000 

13,010,000 

420,000 

218,630 

15,706,410 

1894-1895 

3,091,000 

10,760,000 

2,580,000 

13,340,000 

410,000 

412,976 

16,028.762 

1895-1896 

3,767,000 

11,380,000 

2,840,000 

14,220,000 

415,000 

689,525 

16,857,829 

1896-1897 

4,010,000 

11,860,000 

2,910,000 

14,770,000 

415,000 

708,251 

17,975,885 

1897-1898 

3,694,000 

12,170,000 

3,010,000 

15,180,000 

415,000 

733,897 

18,066,004 

1898-1899 

3,743,000 

12,710,000 

3,150,000 

15,860,000 

430,000 

713,544 

18,886,193 

1899-1900 

3,905,000 

13,300,000 

3,350,000 

16,650,000 

450,000 

834,003 

20,209,905 

1900-1901 

3,898,000 

13,800,000 

3,450,000 

17,250,000 

500,000 

830,075 

20,822,684 

1901-1902 

3,957,000 

14,300,000 

3,490,000 

17,790,000 

455,000 

869,634 

21,104,999 

1902-1903 

4,051,000 

14,750,000 

3,630,000 

18,380,000 

455,000 

957,999 

21,618,698 

1903-1904 

4,369,000 

15,450,000 

3,700,000 

19,150,000 

460,000 

982,475 

22,195,579 

1904-1905 

4,675,000 

16,100,000 

3,830,000 

19,930,000 

470,000 

1,014,303 

22,840,404 

190.5-1906 

6,462,000 

16,880,000 

4,130,000 

21,010.000 

480,000 

1,098,594 

24,102,575 

1906-1907 

5,319,000 

17,170,000 

4,255,000 

21,425,000 

620,000 

1,097,978 

24,984,073 

1907-1908 

6,349,000 

17,880,000 

4,420,000 

22,300,000 

620,000 

1,189,412 

26,217,690 

1908-1909 

5,222,653 

17,770,000 

4,536,000 

22,300,000 

I 530,000 

1,171,466 

26,028,295  ! 

f This  Total  includes  receipts  from  MiscellaneoiK  sources  ranging  from  £1,420,000  to  £2,276,000. 
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NATIONAL  EXPENDITUBS  (1893-1909). 


1.  NATIONAL  DEBT,  ARIVIY  AND  NAVY. 


Years. 

National  Debt  Services. 

Naval  and  Military  Expenditure. 

Interest  on 
Funded  Debt. 

Terminable 

Annuities. 

Unfunded 

Debt. 

Sinking 

Fund. 

Total.! 

Army. 

1 

Navy, 

Total. « 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893-1894 

16,132,688 

6,393,504 

668,305 

1,826,592 

25,200,000 

17,939,700 

14,048,000 

33,566,571 

1894-1895 

16,220,544 

6,422,410 

461,830 

1,718,263 

25,000,000 

17,899,800 

17,545,000 

35,595,000 

1896-1896 

16,110,274 

6,442,138 

118,367 

2,162,774 

25,000,000 

18,459,800 

19,724,900 

38,334,000 

1896-1897 

16,108,037 

7,149,743 

112,534 

1,453,994 

25,000,000 

18,269,800 

22,170,000 

40,655,000 

1897-1898 

16,063,925 

7,261,159 

139,300 

1,361,307 

25,000,000 

19,329,900 

20,850,000 

40,395,000 

1898-1899 

16,009,557 

7,281,703 

139,264 

1,394,459 

25,000,000 

19,999,700 

24,068,000 

44,283,000 

1899-1900 

15,242,192 

7,290,491 

489,234 

19,876 

23,216,657 

43,552,900 

26,000,000 

69,815,000 

1900-1901 

16,106,532 

2,756,613 

1,798,034 

— 

19,835,489 

91,505,900 

29,520,000 

121,445,000 

1901-1902 

15,076,023 

2,764,425 

3,681,467 

— 

21,685,532 

92,262,000 

31,030,000 

123.787,000 

1902-1903 

15,033,212 

7,327,439 

4,667,719 

73,544 

27,282,058 

69,055,262 

31,170,000 

100,825,000 

1903-1904 

16,390,445 

6,638,014 

2,422,435 

1,464,087 

27,000,000 

1 36,499,057 

35,476,000 

72,368,000 

1904-1905 

15,938,911 

6,618,738 

2,116,447 

2,237,679 

27,000,000 

29.163,838 

36,830,000 

66,270,000 

1905-1906 

15,899,397 

6,548,668 

1,943,848 

3,449,338 

28,025,027 

28,848,900 

33,300,000 

62,365,000 

1906-1907 

16,849,862 

4,739,306 

1,745,781 

5,982,622 

28,500,000 

27,765,000 

31,434,000 

59,199,000 

1907-1908 

16,773,533 

3,596,992 

1,584,074 

8,366,294 

29,500,000 

27,115,000 

31,141,000 

58,256,000 

1908-1909 

15,652,807 

3,650,707 

1,341,359 

7,455,126 

28,000,000 

26,840,000 

32,188,000 

59,028,000 

t This  Total  includes  the  expense  of  managing  the  Debt. 

* This  Total  includes  sundry  expenses  for  Ordnance  Factories,  Barrack  Construction,  etc. 


2.  CIVIL,  POSTAL  AND  OTHER  SERVICES. 


Years. 

J 

Civil 

Administration. 

Elementary 

Education. 

Collection 
of  Taxes. 

Local  Purposes. 

Postal 

Services. 

Total.*  ; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 1 

1893-1894 

7,937,481 

8,594,656 

2,670,989 

10,343,890 

10,108,000 

39,700,000  1 

1894-1895 

8,151,137 

8,944,576 

2,646,000 

10,273,784 

10,270,000 

42,337.000 

1895-1896 

8,450,083 

9,357,269 

2,702,000 

10,754,213 

10,477,000 

41,796,000  i 

1896-1897 

8,248,301 

9,797,383 

2,716,000 

11.589.490 

10.834,000 

44,060,000 

1897-1898 

8,854,907 

10,612,115 

2,745,000 

12,737,134 

11,565,000 

46,943,000  i 

1898-1899 

8,963,752 

11,004,210 

2,816,000 

13,316,407 

12,197,000 

48,388,000  i 

1899-1900 

9,465,411 

11,195,254 

2,800,000 

14,251,359 

12,841,000 

50,655,000 

1900-1901 

9,803,219 

11,585,224 

2,834,000 

14,111.790 

13,471,000 

52.052,000 

1901-1902 

9,927,389 

11,830,227 

2,955,000 

14,173,477 

14,012,000 

59,764,000 

1902-1903 

10,909,679 

12,159,224 

3,040,000 

14.258,711 

14,563,000 

66,144,000 

1903-1904 

10,872,824 

13,333,916 

3,085,000 

14,350,619 

15,072,000 

57,388.000 

1904-1905 

10,763,436 

14,235,887 

3,093,000 

14,382,701 

15,593,000 

58,499,000 

1905-1906 

10,834,385 

14,965,461 

3,148,000 

14,499,300 

15,978,000 

60,023,000 

1906-1907 

11,085,522 

15,427,517 

3,179,000 

14,821,840 

16.583,000 

61,939,000 

1907-1908 

11,845,381 

15,673,334 

3,222,000 

14,626,515 

17,527,000 

64,056,000 



* This  Total  includes  various  charges  not  included  in  the  foregoing  amounts. 


SUMMARY  OP  NATIONAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Years. 

National 

Revenue. 

National 

Expenditure. 

Surplus  (+) 

OR 

Deficit  (— ). 

National  Debt 
(Funded  and 
Unfunded.) 

Other  Capital 
LiABiLrriES. 

Q-ross  Capital 
Liabilities  of 
THE  State. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893-1894 

98,297,362 

98,466,798 

- 169,436 

664,795,000 

2,496,000 

667,291,000 

1894-1895 

101,697,304 

100,931,963 

+ 765,341 

665,909,000 

3,093,000 

659,002,000 

1895-1896 

109,339,946 

105,130,474 

+ 4,209,472 

648,306,000 

3,980,000 

662,286.000 

1896-1897 

112,198,547 

109,725,331 

+ 2,473,216 

641,124,000 

4,048,000 

645,172,000 

1897-1898 

116,016  314 

112,338,304 

+ 3,678,010 

636,071,000 

3,747,000 

638,818,000 

1898-1899 

117,857.353 

117,671,396 

+ 185,957 

628,022,000 

7,372,000 

635,394,000 

1899-1900 

129,804,566 

143,687,068 

- 13,882,502 

628,931,000 

9,989,000 

638,920,000 

1900-1901 

140,124,310 

193,331,890 

-53,207,680 

689.470,000 

14,464,000 

703,934,000 

1901-1902 

152,712,089 

205,236,305 

-52,524,216 

746,016,000 

20,200,000 

766,216,000 

1902-1903 

161,319,071 

194,251,081 

-32,932,010 

770,779,000 

27,670,000 

798,349,000 

1903-1904 

151,340,652 

156,756,209 

— 5,415,657 

762,630,000 

31,868,000 

794,498,000 

1904-1905 

153,182,782 

151,768,875 

+ 1.413,907 

765,072,000 

41,664,000 

796,736,000 

1905-1906 

153,878,865 

160,413,245 

+ 3,465,620 

743,220,000 

45,770,000 

788,990,000 

1906-1907 

155,136,486 

149,637,664 

+ 6,398,822 

729,506,000 

49,659,000 

779,165.000 

1907-1908 

156,537,690 

161,812,094 

+ 4,725,596 

711,476,000 

50,850,000 

762,326,000 

fi08  THE  WORLD  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

LOCAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Local  Htcvcwm. 


Receipts  from 

England  and 
Wales 
(1905-00) 

Scotland 

(1900-07) 

i 

Ireland 

(190G-07) 

£ 

68,256,544 

£ 

5,884,099 

6 

3,158,888 

Water,  Gas,  and  Electric  Light  . 

14,356,504* 

3,351,288 

Repayments  ..... 

1,751,570 

34,844 

— 

Tramways  ..... 

6,942,127 

1,187,436 

182,859 

Tolls,  Dues,  &c.  . 

4,377,724 

1,214,382 

377,139 

Rents,  interest,  &c.  .... 

2,925,961 

256,749 

277,812 

Sales  ...... 

414,31 1 

128,122 

Government  contributions 

19,849,983 

2,558,248 

1,440,825 

XjOcLIIS  * • • • « • 

24,485,932* 

3,053,172 

942,165 

Miscellaneous  ..... 

5,844,189 

669,210 

599,826 

Total  Receipts 

138,203,908* 

18,337,550 

6,979,514 

Local  Expenditure. 


1 

Expenditure  by 

England  and 
Wales 
(1905-03) 

Scotland 

(190G-07) 

Ireland 

(1906-07) 

Town  and  Municipal  Authorities  for  Police,  &c. 
Unions  and  Parishes  .... 

County  Authorities  for  Police,  &c. 

Rural  District  and  Parish  Councils,  &c. 

School  Boards  ..... 
Harbour  Authorities  .... 

Other  Authorities  .... 

Total 

£ 

92,152,201 

17,337,282 

15,885,804 

4,347,289 

5,422,852 

1,334,270 

c 

9,864,829 

1,634,292 

1,848,660 

15,640* 

3,264,369 

1,588,719 

87,619 

c 

2,406,688 

1,329,690 

2,013,308t 

582,732i 

506,246 

163,043 

136,479,698 

18,304,128 

7,002,607 

* By  Parish  Councils  only, 
t By  Rural  District  Councils  only.' 

j Irish.  Police  and  Education  is  mainly  provided  for  from  Imperial  funds; 


EMIGHATIOE"  AHD  IMMIGRATION. 


Tear. 

Countries  to  which  Emigrants  proceeded. 

BRmsn  Empire. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Grand 

Total. 

British  N. 
America. 

Australasia. 

British  S. 
Africa. 

Other  B. 
Colonies. 

Total. 

United 

States. 

Other  P. 
Countries. 

Total. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

24,732 

17,459 

16,622 

15,267 

15,571 

17,640 

16,410 

18,443 

15,757 

26,293 

59,652 

69,681 

82,437 

114  859 
151,216 
81,321 
85,943 

11,203 

10,917 

10,567 

10,354 

12,061 

10,693 

11,467 

14,922 

15,350 

14,345 

12,375 

13,910 

15,139 

19,331 

24,767 

33,569 

37,658 

13,097 

13,177 

20,234 

24,594 

21,109 

19,756 

14.432 

20,815 

23,143 

43.206 

50.206 
26.818 
26,307 
22,804 
20.925 
19,568 
22,026 

6,083 

6,223 

7,332 

7.602 

7,211 

6,695 

6,935 

7.880 

8,379 

8.719 

9,095 

9,079 

13.177 

15,764 

17,436 

47.636 

53.646 

57.647 
66,343 
55,300 
49,004 
61,115 
62,130 
92,223 

130,952 

119,504 

132,962 

170,171 

212,672 

151,894 

148,949 

104,001 

126,502 

98,921 

85,324 

80,494 

92,482 

102,797 

104,195 

108.498 

123,663 

146,445 

122,370 

144,817 

170,264 

96,869 

109,654 

4,393 

5,033 

5,457 

4,793 

4,850 

4,876 

4,913 

5.390 

4,941 

5,335 

5,486 

6,745 

10,149 

12,744 

14,436 

108,394 

131,535 

104,378 

90,117 

85,344 

97,358 

107,710 

109,585 

113,439 

128,998 

151,931 

129,115 

154,966 

183,008 

111,305 

208,814 

156,030 

185,181 

161,925 

146,460 

140,644 

146,362 

168,825 

171,715 

205,662 

259,950 

271,435 

262,077 

325,137 

395.680 

263,199 

288.865 

The  following  table  shows  the  recorded  numbei-s  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  and  immigrants,  to  and  from  places  outsiae 


Europe  in  intercensal  periods  since  1851. 


Intercensal 

Period. 

Emigrants. 

Immigrants. 

Excess  of 
Emigrants. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Total. 

1851-61 

1861-71 

1871-81 

1881-91 

1891-1901 

640, ai6 
649,742 
996,038 
1,672,717 
1,109,660 

182,954 

158,226 

170,767 

278,626 

187,905 

1,231.308 

866,626 

630,924 

741,883 

465,273 

2.054,678 

1,674,694 

1,697,719 

2,693,226 

1,762,734 

846,049 

1,028,017 

1,747,177 

734,717 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 
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RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


(a)  Length  of  Line  and  Number  of  Passengers  and  Weight  of  Goods  and  ilinerals  Conveyed. 


Year. 

Length  of  line  open  at  end 
of  each  year. 

Number  of  Millions  of 
Passengers  conveyed  (exclusive 
of  ^ason-ticket  Holders). 



Weight  of  Goods  and  Minerals  convoyed. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ireland 

United 

Kngdom 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

millions. 

millions 

million 

millions. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1879 

12,547 

2,864 

2,285 

17,696 

604 

43 

16 

663 

179,676,687 

28,875,111 

3,636,357 

212,188,155 

1880 

12,656 

2,907 

2,370 

17,933 

641 

46 

17 

604 

200,393,357 

31,315,939 

3.596,333 

235,305,629 

1881 

12,807 

2,927 

2,441 

18,175 

561 

47 

IS 

626 

209,532,870 

33,939,472 

3,572,658 

247,045,000 

1882 

13,052 

2,940 

2,465 

18,457 

587 

49 

19 

655 

217,495,012 

34,882,965 

3,837,856 

256,215,833 

1883 

13,215 

2,964 

2,502 

18,681 

012 

52 

19 

683 

225,909,383 

36,459,528 

4,014  057 

266,382,968 

1884 

13,340 

2,999 

2,525 

18.864 

621 

54 

20 

695 

219,975,155 

3-5,526,921 

3,825,810 

259,327,886 

1885 

13,612 

2,983 

2,575 

19,169 

623 

56 

19 

697 

218,748,094 

34.812,844 

3,727,516 

257,288,454 

1886 

13,678 

3,022 

2,632 

19,332 

641 

65 

19 

725 

216,311,997 

34,669.389 

3,645,257 

254,626,643 

1887 

13,825 

3,079 

2,674 

19,578 

648 

66 

19 

733 

229,052,478 

36,102,520 

3,771,886 

268,926,884 

1888 

13,982 

3,097 

2,733 

19,812 

654 

68 

20 

742 

239,282,927 

38,691,030 

3,774,482 

281,748,439 

1889 

14,034 

3,118 

2,791 

19,943 

683 

71 

21 

775 

252,479,121 

40,863,033 

4,164,343 

297,506,497 

1890 

14,119 

3,162 

2,793 

20,073 

731 

75 

21 

817 

259,150,162 

39,672,307 

4,296,958 

303,119,427 

1891 

14,156 

3,173 

2,863 

20,191 

747 

77 

22 

846 

263,826,597 

42,087,279 

4,410,731 

310,324.607 

1892 

14,242 

3,188 

2,895 

20,325 

763 

79 

23 

865 

260,490,183 

44,814,736 

4,321,459 

309,626,378 

1893 

14  440 

3,215 

2,991 

20,646 

769 

80 

24 

873 

245,114,243 

44,03-2,540 

4,194,464 

293,341,247 

1894 

14,536 

3,328 

3,044 

20,908 

804 

S.3 

25 

913 

279,236,660 

40,583,958 

4,637,015 

324,457,633 

1895 

14,651 

3,350 

3,173 

21,174 

817 

87 

26 

930 

280,324,042 

49,147,492 

4,759,457 

334,230,991 

1896 

14,708 

3,391 

3.178 

21,277 

860 

94 

27 

981 

300,163,796 

51,591.506 

4,712,707 

356,468,009 

1897 

14,818 

3,447 

3,168 

21,433 

898 

106 

20 

1030 

315,876,495 

53,466.221 

5,046,530 

374,389,246 

1898 

15,007 

3,476 

3,176 

21,659 

922 

114 

27 

1063 

316,385,474 

57,065,392 

5,113,419 

378.564,285 

1899 

15,044 

3,480 

3,176 

21,700 

960 

120 

27 

1107 

350,070,663 

58,344,583 

5,207,779 

413,623,025 

1900 

15,187 

3,485 

3,183 

21,855 

993 

122 

28 

1143 

359  524,742 

60,253  461 

5.151,310 

424,929,513 

1901 

15,308 

3,562 

3,208 

22,078 

1021 

124 

27 

1172 

351,116,884 

59,699,933 

5,136,624 

415,953,441 

1902 

15,358 

3,580 

3,214 

22,152 

1041 

119 

28 

1188 

.368,290,573 

6.3,048,440 

5,273,622 

436,612.635 

1903 

15,501 

3,664 

3,270 

22,435 

1047 

119 

29 

1195 

374,688,318 

63,441,920 

5,567,709 

443,697,947 

1904 

15,626 

3,712 

3,296 

22.634 

1052 

117 

29 

1198 

379,444,000 

64,715,000 

5,678,000 

449,837.000 

1905 

15,731 

3,804 

3,312 

22,847 

1054 

116 

29 

1199 

388.457.000 

66.965.000 

5,717.000 

461.139.000 

1906 

15,859 

3.841 

3.363 

23,063 

109:! 

117 

29 

1240 

413,321.000 

69.629.000 

5,840,000 

488,790.000 

1907 

15.897 

3,849 

3.362 

23,108 

1110 

119 

29 

1259 

439.787.000 

70,0J  .3.000 

6.087.000 

515,887.000 

1908 

15,999 

3,843 

3,303 

23,205 

1 139 

109 

29 

1278 

419.6.33.000 

6.5.9.57,000 

6.006.000 

491,596,000 

(&)  Capital  Gross  and  Average  Eeceipts  and  Proportion  of  Working  Expenditure  to  Receipts. 


Paid-up 

Average  Receipts 

from 

Proportion 

of  Working 

Capital  at  the 

Gross  Receipts. 

Passenger 

and  Goods 

Expenditure 

end  of 

Trafiic  per  mile  of 

line. 

to  Gross 

Eeceipts. 

JL  ear. 

each  year. 

'O 

ro 

r,-,  a 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 

and 

W^ale.s. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

d c3 

Eq 

d 

d 

o 

o 

w 

d 

03 

% 

u 

o o 

d o: 

c3  ^ 

W 

d 

-2 

o 

ro 

(XS 

% 

o o 

'a  tn 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Z 

% 

®/ 

/o 

'i 

A> 

1879 

717,003,469 

52,479,379 

6,688,886 

2,608,438 

61,776,703 

4072 

2236 

1132 

3391 

52 

52 

66 

52 

1880 

728.316,848 

55,795,186 

7,001,167 

2,695,272 

65,491,625 

4253 

2322 

1144 

3534 

51 

5L 

54 

51 

1881 

745.528,162 

57,240,132 

7,278,591 

2,636,277 

67,155,000 

4314 

2388 

1081 

3572 

52 

51 

66 

52 

1882 

767.899,570 

59,092,802 

7,473,446 

2,810,876 

69,377,124 

4377 

2444 

1130 

3633 

52 

60 

55 

52 

1883 

784,921,312 

60,521,538 

7,685,493 

2,855,239 

71,062,270 

4414 

2512 

1134 

3673 

53 

52 

55 

hZ 

1884 

801,464,367 

60,099,011 

7,595,391 

2,828,241 

70,522,643 

4335 

2468 

1108 

3606 

53 

51 

56 

53 

1885 

815.858.055 

59,320,905 

7,433,337 

2,801,532 

69,555,774 

4-208 

2403 

1082 

3505 

53 

51 

55 

53 

1886 

828,344,254 

59,277,628 

7,519,043 

2,795,282 

69,591,953 

4137 

2407 

1046 

3446 

53 

50 

55 

52 

1887 

845,971,654 

60,502,925 

7,610,667 

2,829,784 

70,943,376 

4179 

2390 

1042 

3469 

53 

50 

54 

52 

1888 

864,695,963 

62,005,633 

7,994,427 

2,894,605 

72,894,665 

4231 

2495 

1043 

3520 

52 

58 

.53 

52 

1889 

876,595,166 

65,675,969 

8,307,850 

3,041,198 

77,025,017 

4467 

2576 

1072 

3696 

52 

49 

51 

52 

1890 

897,472,026 

68,272,908 

8.550,457 

3,125,337 

79,948,702 

4617 

2621 

1102 

3813 

54 

42 

56 

54 

1891 

919,425,121 

69,836,382 

8,814,623 

3,209,602 

81,860,607 

4710 

2689 

1103 

3881 

55 

53 

54 

oo 

1892 

944,357,320 

69,852,358 

9,061,931 

3,177,751 

82,092,040 

4679 

2748 

1081 

3864 

56 

52 

65 

o6 

1893 

971,323,3.53 

68,252,504 

9,130,718 

3,248,670 

80,631,892 

4491 

2738 

1069 

3722 

57 

52 

65 

57 

1894 

985,387,355 

71,934,167 

8,981,077 

3,395,687 

84,310,831 

4671 

2598 

1096 

3820 

57 

52 

54 

56 

1895 

1,001,110,221 

72,791,758 

9,642,286 

3,488,658 

85,922,702 

4689 

2772 

1074 

3844 

oB 

50 

64 

56 

1896 

1,029,475,335 

76,584,956 

10,055,662 

3,478,504 

90,119,122 

4909 

2853 

1074 

4009 

56 

51 

55 

56 

1897 

1,089,765,095 

79,759,776 

10,438,957 

3,538,321 

93,737,054 

5052 

2914 

1097 

4123 

57 

62 

56 

57 

1898 

1,134,468,462 

81,780,501 

10,873,318 

3,598,682 

96,252,501 

5136 

3010 

1112 

4205 

59 

53 

68 

53 

1899 

1,152,317,501 

86,708,006 

11,246,215 

3,712,844 

101,667,065 

5412 

3103 

1146 

4417 

60 

54 

57 

59 

1900 

1,176,001,890 

89,392,501 

11,603,010 

3,806,847 

104,801,858 

5529 

3199 

1173 

4523 

63 

57 

GO 

62 

1901 

1.195,564,478 

90,703,770 

12,020,696 

3,834,349 

106,558,815 

55-20 

3198 

1154 

4511 

G4 

5g 

63 

03 

1902 

1,216,861,421 

93,369,104 

12,074,237 

4,026,379 

109,469,720 

5646 

3200 

1209 

4607 

63 

55 

61 

02 

1903 

1,245,028.917 

94,556,147 

12,214,781 

4,117,786 

110,888,714 

5647 

3158 

1215 

4594 

63 

55 

61 

62 

1004 

1,268.494.000 

95,397,455 

12,295,869 

4,139,948 

111,833,272 

5642 

3135 

1212 

4586 

63 

54 

62 

62 

1905 

1 282.801.000 

96,931,000 

12.492.000 

4,109,000 

113,532,000 

5680 

3107 

1198 

4001 

03 

54 

56 

02 

62 

1906 

1.286.883,000 

100.288.839 

12.751.670 

4,186.122 

117,227,931 

5814 

3131 

1204 

4695 

63 

61 

62 

1907 

1,294.066.000 

104.230  355 

12.983,726 

4,334,862 

121,548,923 

6025 

3172 

1247 

4854 

64 

58 

01 

63 

04 

1908 

1,310,533,000 

102,949,621 

12,689,248 

4,255,458 

119,894.327 

5907 

3101 

1225 

4764 

65 

57 

63 

Tete  Average  Rate  op  Dividend  or  Interest  for  the  fifteen  years  1893-1907  is  as  follows  ; (1)  England  and  Wales, 
3.65  per  cent. ; (2)  Scotland,  3.3  per  cent. ; (3)  Ireland,  4 per  cent. ; United  Kingdom,  3'6  per  cent. 
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THE  WOULD  AND  THE  EMPIRE 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  POST  OFFICE. 


Years 

Millions  of  Letters  delivered. 

No.  of  Letters  delivered  per  head 

of  population. 

Millions  of  Newspapers,  Book- 
packets,  etc.,  delivered. 

Millions  of  Post  Cards  delivered. 

ended 

31st 

March. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Englnd 

and 

Wales. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ire- 

land. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ire. 

laud. 

United 

Kingdom. 

1 

1881 

Millions 

981 

Mill. 

105 

Millions 

79 

Millions 

1165 

38 

28 

15 

34 

Millions 

307 

Mill, 

39 

MiU. 

28 

Millions 

374 

Millions 

104 

Mill. 

13 

Mill. 

6 

i Millions  1 

123 

1882 

1037 

110 

82 

1229 

40 

29 

16 

35 

338 

43 

31 

412 

114 

15 

6 

135 

1883 

1078 

117 

86 

1281 

41 

31 

17 

36 

353 

45 

31 

429 

121 

16 

7 

144 

1884 

1112 

122 

88 

1322 

42 

32 

18 

37 

359 

48 

30 

437 

129 

17 

8 

154 

1885 

1148 

123 

89 

1360 

43 

32 

18 

38 

380 

51 

33 

464 

134 

18 

8 

160 

1886 

1187 

126 

90 

1403 

43 

33 

18 

39 

402 

54 

34 

490 

144 

20 

8 

172 

1887 

1240 

129 

91 

1460 

45 

33 

19 

40 

429 

66 

35 

620 

151 

20 

8 

179 

1888 

1287 

132 

93 

1512 

46 

34 

19 

41 

4.51 

56 

35 

542 

159 

21 

9 

189 

1889 

1326 

136 

9o 

1557 

47 

34 

20 

42 

471 

57 

36 

564 

170 

9 

201 

1890 

1413 

140 

97 

1650 

50 

35 

20 

44 

502 

59 

37 

598 

184 

23 

10 

217 

1891 

1463 

143 

100 

1706 

51 

36 

21 

45 

536 

61 

41 

638 

195 

24 

11 

230 

1892 

1516 

146 

105 

1767 

52 

36 

22 

47 

554 

62 

42 

658 

205 

26 

11 

242 

1893 

1532 

152 

108 

1790 

52 

37 

23 

47 

584 

69 

45 

698 

206 

27 

11 

244 

1894 

1549 

154 

109 

1812 

52 

37 

24 

47 

619 

74 

46 

739 

209 

27 

12 

248 

1895 

1502 

156 

113 

1771 

50 

37 

25 

46 

640 

78 

48 

766 

272 

29 

12 

313 

1898 

1559 

163 

112 

1834 

51 

39 

25 

47 

632 

88 

51 

821 

268 

32 

14 

314 

1897 

1607 

168 

118 

1893 

52 

40 

26 

48 

700 

93 

56 

849 

287 

34 

15 

336 

1898 

1711 

177 

124 

2012 

55 

41 

27 

50 

730 

94 

54 

878 

309 

36 

15 

360 

1899 

1860 

191 

136 

2287 

59 

44 

30 

54 

709 

93 

54 

856 

327 

39 

16 

382 

1900 

1909 

197 

141 

2247 

60 

45 

31 

55 

720 

94 

52 

866 

343 

41 

17 

401 

1901 

1977 

202 

144 

2323 

61 

46 

32 

56 

747 

97 

56 

900 

359 

42 

18 

419 

1902 

2085 

218 

149 

2452 

64 

49 

33 

59 

784 

96 

56 

936 

380 

46 

19 

445 

1903 

2208 

221 

150 

2579 

67 

49 

34 

61 

820 

108 

68 

986 

416 

54 

19 

489 

1904 

2218 

226 

153 

2597 

66 

49 

35 

61 

826 

108 

61 

995 

617 

72 

25 

614 

1905 

2239 

229 

156 

2624 

66 

50 

35 

61 

848 

113 

62 

1023 

617 

87 

31 

735  ' 

1906 

2313 

238 

156 

2707 

68 

51 

36 

62 

897 

119 

01 

1077 

676 

91 

33 

800 

1907 

2397 

248 

158 

2804 

69 

53 

36 

61 

936 

124 

61 

1 1 22 

705 

91 

34 

831  " 

1908 

2443 

255 

1G4 

2863 

70 

54 

38 

05 

950 

120 

03 

11  10 

729 

92 

36 

858 

1909 

2482 

256 

167 

2907 

70 

53 

38 

05 

962 

127 

06 

11.55 

732 

91 

*u> 

800  1 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 


No.  in  Thousands. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

(1)  Telegrams  . . 

(2)  Telephone  Calls . 

92.648 

8,981 

93,503 

10,082 

95,773 

11,574 

93.462 

13,408 

92.623 

15,488 

93.414 

18,008 

93,771 

19,856 

89,493 

21,000 

85.069 

22,860 

84,825 

23,502 

STATISTICAL  TABLES.  911 

SAVINGS  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


(a)  POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


Number  of 

Depositors. 

Amount  Received  during 

Tear  rsrcLUDiNa  Interest. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

5,027,431 

199,062 

225,823 

6,452,316 

22,653,356 

635,287 

1,302,651 

24,591,294 

1893 

5,292,178 

220,117 

235,944 

6,748,239 

24,352,782 

741,479 

1,414,867 

26,509,128 

1894 

5,610,032 

238,861 

259,870 

6,108,763 

29,602,953 

988,234 

1,864,165 

32,455,352 

1895 

5,912,496 

260,602 

280,499 

6,453,597 

31,071,405 

1,236,372 

1,993,428 

34,301,205 

1896 

6,276,493 

283,566 

301,976 

6,862,035 

35,177,703 

1,420,754 

2,120,537 

38,718,994 

1897 

6,612,639 

304,636 

322,486 

7,239,761 

34,772,070 

1,477,123 

2,173,947 

38,423,140 

1898 

6,960,995 

327,437 

342,070 

7,630,502 

36,382,192 

1,666,930 

2,261,020 

40,200,142 

1899 

7,332,728 

351,236 

362,716 

8,046.680 

38,164,169 

1,663,247 

2,328,565 

42,145,981 

1900 

7,685,317 

372,801 

381,865 

8,439,983 

39,596,852 

1,671,225 

2,394,335 

43,662,412 

1901 

7,999,764 

388,072 

399,839 

8,787,676 

40,600,981 

1,672,592 

2,459,741 

44,733,314 

1902 

8,303,586 

405,673 

423,902 

9,133,161 

41,117,126 

1,776,469 

2,714,377 

45,607,972 

1903 

8,537,991 

418,981 

446,880 

9,403,852 

39,864,146 

1,699,716 

2,762,222 

44,316,084 

1904 

8,777,231 

431,391 

465,095 

9,673,717 

39,795,478 

1,675,423 

2,637,699 

44,108,600 

1905 

9,027,112 

451,627 

484,310 

9,963,049 

41,313,924 

1,828,833 

2,725,066 

45,867,823 

1906 

9,351,739 

474,619 

606,426 

10,332,784 

43,011,551 

1,864,887 

2,771,870 

47,648,308 

1907 

9,672,200 

494,914 

525,441 

10,692,555 

43,456,987 

1,822,891 

2,657,385 

47,937,263 

1908 

9,966,540 

615,151 

546,560 

11,018,251 

43,625,116 

2,060,779 

2,847,642 

48,543,537 

(b)  TRUSTEE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


Number  op  Depositors. 

Amount  received  during 

Year  including  Interest. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

1892 

1,066,024 

387,891 

49,005 

1,601,920 

£ 

5,937,807 

£ 

2,830,666 

£ 

372,727 

£ 

9,141,200 

1893 

1,048,579 

376,062 

46,605 

1,471,146 

6,769,178 

2,973,494 

OOOy'iO  / 

9,098,129 

1894 

1,038,246 

386,190 

47,510 

1,470,946 

6,439,860 

3,473,213 

441,376 

10,354,449 

1895 

1,032,632 

435,474 

48,123 

1,516,229 

6,608,403 

4,016,439 

457,748 

11,082,590 

1896 

1,016,798 

430,194 

48,911 

1,496,903 

6,932,435 

4,623,017 

468,677 

12,024,129 

1897 

1,026,804 

460,896 

49,518 

1,627,217 

6,944,721 

4,608,836 

461,999 

12,015,556 

1898 

1,045,508 

468,714 

49,725 

1,663,947 

6,990,276 

4,796,769 

457,131 

12,244,176 

1899 

1,066,263 

484,898 

60,324 

1,601,485 

7,324,596 

4,940,554 

472,495 

12,737,645 

1900 

1,078,705 

496,000 

60,318 

1,626,023 

7,177,591 

4,606,333 

463,748 

12,247,672 

1901 

1,090,832 

605,179 

61,191 

1,647,202 

7,292,678 

4,709,582 

487,253 

12,489,513 

1902 

1,102,737 

615,361 

62,296 

1,670,394 

7,278,089 

6,025,016 

602,081 

12,805,185 

1903 

1,114,782 

621,489 

63,346 

1,689,617 

7,281,186 

4,936,887 

494,820 

12,712,892 

1904 

1,123,912 

627,373 

63,481 

1,704,766 

7,972,312 

5,367,247 

621,689 

13,861,248 

1905 

1,138.509 

639,690 

63,670 

1,731,869 

8,233.238 

5,766,715 

527,063 

14,526,016 

1906 

1,153,529 

652,838 

54,632 

1,760,999 

8,424,744 

6,768,553 

534,978 

14,728,275 

1907 

1,167,693 

559,777 

64,782 

1,782,252 

8,404,851 

5,500,986 

618,951 

14,424.788 

1908 

1,169,585 

664,285 

54,163 

1,788,033 

8,149,343 

5,916,894 

510.088 

14,586,325 

(c)  AMOUNTS  DUE  TO  DEPOSITORS. 


Year. 

Post  office  Savings  bank. 



Trustee  Savings  Banks. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

69,873,571 

1,768,866 

4,210,642 

76,853,079 

30,381,282 

10,018,053 

1,986,114 

42,385,449 

1893 

74,277,260 

1,980,225 

4,340,156 

80,597,641 

29,878,105 

10,478,773 

1,886,722 

42,243,600 

1894 

81,960,372 

2,330,014 

4,975,680 

89,266,066 

30,086,918 

11,390,491 

1,997,495 

43,474,904 

1895 

89,420,027 

2,844,706 

5,604,242 

97,868,975 

30,625,114 

12,600,170 

2,087,397 

46,312,681 

1896 

98,631,078 

3,413,785 

6,153,778 

108,098,641 

30,572,274 

13,946,199 

2,181,214 

46,699,687 

1897 

105,255,253 

3,935,926 

6,705,607 

116,896,786 

31,347,428 

14,866,272 

2,252,097 

48,464,797 

1898 

111,505,005 

4,414,333 

7,224,761 

123,144,099 

32,001,435 

15,696,459 

2,297,478 

49,995,372 

1899 

117,619,724 

4,787,810 

7,711,071 

130,118,605 

32,684,007 

16,365,619 

2,355,403 

61,404.929 

1900 

122,365,193 

5,126,299 

8,058,153 

135,549,645 

32,680,718 

16,442,116 

2,333,083 

61,455,917 

1901 

126,575,173 

5,381,468 

8,436,275 

140,392,916 

32,668,585 

16,924,024 

2,383,777 

61,966,386 

1902 

129,900,928 

6,662,188 

9,041,972 

144,605,088 

32,598,966 

17,458,665 

2,447,460 

62,605,081 

1903 

130,799,462 

6,786,898 

9,548,797 

146,135,147 

32,416,418 

17,627,502 

2,497,419 

62,540,339 

1904 

132,575,636 

6,911,507 

9,852,211 

148,339,354 

32,038,293 

17,764,059 

2,488,605 

62,280,857 

190.-> 

135.668.450 

6,205,339 

10.237..351 

152,111.140 

32,011,798 

18,212,898 

2,488,740 

62.723,436 

1906 

139,042,722 

6,364,709 

10,589,015 

155,996,446 

32,022,395 

18,461,669 

2,525,335 

52,W9,299 

1907 

140,587,592 

6,336,571 

10,575,914 

157,500,077 

31,594,580 

18,046,771 

2,513,244 

52,153,595 

1908 

143,160,340 

6,651,414 

10,836,460 

160,648,214 

30,394,407 

18,549,175 

2,466,679 

51,715,950 
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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


The  aids  here  offered  do  not  pretend  to  bo  a full  and  formal  treatment  of  the  subject,  such  as  would 
necessitate  a methodical  exposition  of  the  grammar  of  the  languavo.  as  a basis  for  the  principles  of 
correct  and  effective  rendering  of  the  English  language.  Our  aim.  for  instance,  in  dealing  with 
“Common  Errors  of  Speech,”  is  rather  to  enable  our  rcadi'rs  to  avoid  all  solcci-'^ins  of  speech  without 
renewing  their  study  of  formal  grammar,  such  as  occupied  their  unwilling  attention  when  at  school. 
This  we  purpose  doing  by  setting,  side  by  side,  the  errors  commonly  made  and  the  correct  forms  of 
expression,  as  illustrations  of  the  })articular  rule  under  consiikTation.  The  writfT  has  kept  constantly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  this  sub-section,  like  the  rest  of  the  worl:,  is  inUmded  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
reference  Great  care  accordingly  has  been  taken  to  make  references  easy  by  clear  arrangement,  and  by 
the  use  of  such  headings  and  varieties  of  type  as  to  make  evident,  at  a glance,  the  different  topics 
treated  and  the  relation  betw^een  them.  The  rules  and  example.s  given  in  treating  of  “Common  Error.s 
of  Speech”  will  be  found  particularly  lielpful  by  any  one  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  acquiring 
the  correct  use  of  his  mother  tongue  in  early  life.  The  subjects  dealt  wi(li  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
this  section,  with  the  exception  of  the  “Derivation  of  English  \Vord.«,”  are  almost  solelj'  for  reference. 
Persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek  would  find  it  well  worth  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek  roots  and  prefixes  as  an  aid  to  the  knowledge  of  Engli-^h,  since  they  serve  as  a key 
to  the  right  meaning  and  application  of  a large  proportion  of  English  words. 


COMMON  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH, 


The  commonest  forms  of  error  in  speaking  and  writing 
fall  naturally  under  the  following  headings:  1.  Gram- 
matical Errors.  2.  Errors  of  Style.  3.  Errors  in 
Pronunciation.  We  may,  therefore,  conveniently  treat 
them  under  these  headings  and  in  the  above  order.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  English  is  a living 
language  and,  as  such,  subject  to  change  and  modification, 
so  that  what  was  coiTect  a century  ago  is  not  necessarily 
correct  at  the  present  time.  Changes  m grammatical 
forms,  in  the  meaning  of  words,  in  diction,  and  in  pronun- 
ciation are  continually  going  on,  and  we  must  take  account 
of  these  changes ; otherwise,  iu  our  endeavo'ors  to  avoid 
laxity  we  shall  fall  into  pedantry,  since  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect  accord- 
ing to  rule,  often  becomes  correct  according  to  usage.  | 

As  types  of  the  changes  above  referred  to  w'o  may  j 
mention  the  following  : — ! 

Change  in  Grammatical  Form.  Many  verbs  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  strong  conjugation  (i.e.  formed 
their  past  tense  by  vowel  change  and  past  participle 
by  the  addition  of  -en,  as  with  torf^e,  wrote,  icritten),  have 
now  become  weak,  thus  conforming  to  the  general  rule  for 
the  conjugation  of  Enghsh  verbs.  For  example,  helped, 
lighted,  clothed,  crowed,  represent  the  earlier  strong  forms 
help,  lit,  dad,  crew. 


Change  in  the  Meaning  0!  Words.  Words  are  continnally 
changing  in  meaning,  some  few  improving  in  the  process, 
but  the  majority  deteriorating,  as  witness  the  modem 
meaning  of  tho  following  words  compared  with  their 
original  meaning,  which  is  given  in  brackets — censure 
(opinion),  viUain  (farm-labourer),  caitiff  (captive),  knave 
(boy),  cunning  (having  knowledge  or  skill),  crafty  (skilled 
iu  a craft). 

Changes  in  Diction.  Certain  words  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression when  first  introduced  into  tho  language  are  of  the 
nature  of  slang  and  belong  to  the  spoken  rather  than  tho 
written  language ; but,  in  course  of  time,  these  words  and 
phrases  either  drop  out  of  use  altogether  or  become  incor- 
porated in  the  language. 

Changes  in  Pronunciation.  The  pronunciation  of  to-day 
is  not  in  all  respects  that  of  a hundred  or  even  of  fifty  years 
ago.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  affect  the 
vowel  soiuids  in  certain  words ; for  instance,  we  now 
say  oblige  instead  of  dbleege.  The  greatest  change,  how- 
ever, has  taken  place  in  accentuation,  the  increasing 
tendency  being  to  throw  the  accent  as  far  back  as  possible. 
Many  words,  accordingly,  are  stiU  in  a transition  stage,  and 
allow  of  two  pronunciations ; for  instance,  we  may  say 
lab'oratory  or  labor'atory,  con'tente  or  contents',  de'tail 
or  detail'. 


COMMON  EBRORS  OF  SPEECH. 
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1.  GRAMMATICAL  ERRORS. 

The  English  language,  though  not  now  a highly  inflected 
one,  has  retained  a certain  number  of  case  and  verbal 
inflexions,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  should 
use  these  varying  forms  correctly.  The  pronouns,  which 
have  retained  the  greatest  number  of  case  inflexions,  are 
a fertile  source  of  error,  and  will  be  treated  first. 

PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns. 

1st  Person.  2nd  Person.  3rd  Person. 

they 
them 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 


Nom.  Case 

! ^ 

we  1 thou 

you 

he,  she. 

it 

Obj.  Case 

1 mo 

us  1 thee 

you 

him,  her, 

it 

who  wirich 

that 

who  ? 

which  ? 

whom  which 

that 

1 whom  ? 

«'hich  ? 

Relative  Pronouns. 

m,  f. 

Nom.  Case 
Obj.  Case 

Demonstrative  Pronouns 


Nominative  ) | 
Objective 


n.  m,  f,  n. 


1 sing; 

plural  j 

sing; 

1 this 

these  j 

that 

I. 

what  ? 
what  ? 

plural 

those 


Rule. — The  Subject  of  a verb  must  be  in  the  Nominative 
Case. 


COMMON  BEEOKS. 


Who  is  there  ? Me. 

He  writes  better  than  us. 

I am  not  so  old  as  him. 
You  are  taller  than  her. 
Mary  plays  better  than  me. 

May  John  and  me  go  out  ? 
He  is  one  whom  I think 
will  succeed. 

Say  whom  you  know  will 
come. 


OOEEECTED  FORMS. 


Who  is  there  ? 1 (am). 

He  writes  better  than  we 
(do). 

I am  not  so  old  as  he  (is). 

You  are  taller  than  she  (is). 

Mary  plays  better  than  I 
(do). 

May  John  and  1 go  out  ? 

He  is  one  who  (I  think) 
will  succeed. 

Say  who  (you  know)  will 
come. 


II. 

Rule. — The  Object  of  a verb  must  be  in  the  Objective 
Case. 


COMMON  ERRORS. 

COREECTED  FOEMS. 

He  invited  you  and  1. 

Who  do  you  think  wo  saw  ? 

Who  did  you  ask  ? 

Let  you  and  I lead  the 
way. 

I know  who  you  moan. 

He  invited  you  and  me. 
Whom  do  you  think  we 
saw  ? 

Whom  did  you  ask  ? 

Let  you  and  7ne  lead  the 
way. 

I know  whom  you  mean. 

COMMON  EEEOE3. 

COEREOTED  FORMS. 

Between  you  and  I. 

Who  were  you  speaking 
to  ? 

They  all  returned  save  he. 
Who  is  your  letter  from  ? 
Who  is  this  for  ? 

They  all  walked  but  I. 

Who  do  you  refer  to  ? 

The  girl  who  I speak  of  is 
your  sister. 

Who  are  you  relying  on  ? 

Between  you  and  me. 

To  whom  were  you  speak- 
ing ? 

They  all  returned  save  Ziiwi  . 
From  whom  is  your  letter  ? 
For  whom  is  this  ? 

They  all  walked  but  me. 

To  lohom  do  you  refer  ? 

The  girl  of  whom  I speak 
is  jmur  sister. 

On  ichom  arc  you  relying  ? 

III. 

Rule. — The  noun  or  pronoun  governed  by  a preposition 
must  bo  in  the  Objective  Case. 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  several  of  the  preceding 
examples  the  preposition,  instead  of  immediately  preceding 
the  word  it  governs,  is  misplaced  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
and  this  no  doubt  has  led  to  the  error  in  each  case.  It 


most  be  borne  in  mind  that  a sentence  should  never  end 
with  a preposition. 

IV. 

The  case  of  a pronoun  after  as  or  than  depends  on  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  verb  which  is  understood  ; 
for  instance : — 

He  likes  you  better  than  I.  = He  likes  you  better  than 

I (do). 

He  likes  you  better  than  me.  =He  likes  you  better  than 

(he  Ukes)  me. 

She  spoke  to  you  as  well  as  I.  = She  spoke  to  you  as  well 

as  I (did). 

She  spoke  to  you  as  well  as = She  spoke  to  you  as  well 
me.  as  (to)  me. 

The  personal  pronouns  and  the  corresponding  possessive 
adjectives  must  be  carefully  distinguished. 

Personal  Pronouns. — I,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  wc’,  you,  they  and 
their  respective  cases. 

Possessive  Adjectives. — My,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  our,  your, 
their. 


COMMON  EREOE3. 

1 

CORRECTED  FORMS. 

He  hurt  his  self. 

They  pride  fAeirselves  on 
their  wealth. 

It  is  no  use  me  going. 

What  is  the  good  of  him 
talking  ? 

Pardon  me  not  wTiting. 

It  is  no  good  them  waiting. 

He  hurt  /ij’mself. 

They  pride  tAemsclves  on 
their  wealth. 

It  is  no  use  my  going. 

What  is  the  good  of  his  j 
talking  ? l 

Pardon  my  not  writing. 

It  is  no  good  their  waiting, 
or.  Their  waiting  is  use- 
less. 

The  forms  of  the  Reflexive  Pronouns  must  be  carefully 
distinguished.  Wo  must  say  myself,  thyself,  itself, 
ourselves,  yourselves  ; but  7/»h«self  (not  his  self),  ^^emselvcs 
(not  their  selves).  This  inconsistency  has  no  doubt  given 
rise  to  the  errors  illustrated  in  the  first  two  sentences  in 
the  preceding  table. 

In  the  last  four  sentences  quoted  above : going,  talking, 
writing,  waiting,  are  aU  Verbal  Nouns,  and  must,  therefore, 
bo  preceded  by  an  adjective  and  not  a pronoun. 

REMARKS  ON  SPECIAL  PRONOUNS. 

I. 

Each,  Everyone,  One,  Either,  Neither,  ore  singular 
pronouns,  and  must  be  followed  by  the  verb  in  the  singular, 
while  any  pronoun  or  possessive  adjective  which  refers 
to  one  of  the  above  pronouns  must  also  be  in  the  singular 
number. 


COMMON  ERROES. 


CORRECTED  FORMS. 


Each  of  the  men  came 
forward  in  their  turn. 

Neither  of  the  men  got.  the 
post  they  wanted. 

I think  one  ought  to  help 
their  friends. 

Every  one  must  do  their 
best. 

No  one  thinks  themselves 
perfect. 

If  any  one  thought  so  they 
were  misfriken. 

If  either  of  those  boys  wins 
a prize  they  will  be 
fortunate. 

Each  one  thought  their 
own  plan  the  best. 


Each  of  the  men  came  for- 
ward in  his  turn. 

Neither  of  the  men  got  the 
post  he  wanted. 

I think  one  ought  to  help 
one's  friends. 

Every  one  must  do  his 
best. 

No  one  thinks  himself 
perfect. 

If  any  one  thought  so  he 
was  mistaken. 

If  either  of  these  boys  wins 
a prize  he  will  be 
fortunate. 

Each  one  thought  his  owi\ 
plan  the  best. 


II. 


Caution. — Either  and  Neither  can  only  have  reference  to 
one  of  two  persons  or  things,  and  must  not  be  used  v^  idi 
reference  to  more  than  two.  Say : “ Either  of  the  two,  ’ 
but  “ Any  one  of  the  three.” 

3 N 
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AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 


Similar  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  Recvprocal 
Pronouns  : — 

each  other  *)  only. 

the  one  . . the  other  j ^ 

one  . . another  are  used  of  more  than  two. 


COMMON  EREORS. 

CORRECTED  FORMS. 

Neither  of  these  various 
plans  will  succeed. 

Either  of  those  three  men 
would  fill  the  post  well. 

Which  of  those  four  books 
did  he  choose  ? Neither. 

These  three  children  love 
each  other. 

Those  two  brothers  are 
devoted  to  one  another. 

All  the  prize-winners  con- 
gratulated each  other. 

Not  one  (or  none)  of  these 
various  plans  will 

succeed. 

Any  one  of  those  three 
men  would  fill  the  post 
well. 

Which  of  those  four  books 
did  he  choose  ‘i  None. 

These  three  children  love 
one  another.  j 

Those  two  brothers  are  j 
devoted  to  each  other. 

All  the  prize-winners  con- 
gratulated one  another. 

III. 

Caution  1.  The  relative  pronoun  which  must  have 
a noun  or  pronoun,  and  not  a clause  for  its  antecedent. 
Do  not  say,  “ He  is  very  amusing  which  makes  him  popular,” 
but,  “He  is  very  amusing  and  that  makes  him  popular.” 
Do  not  say,  “ The  boy  was  frightened  which  caused  him  to 
tell  a lie,”  "but,  “ The  boy  was  frightened  and  that  caused  him 
to  tell  a lie.” 

Caution  2.  Emphatic  pronouns  have  the  same  form  as 
reflexive  pronouns,  but  should  not  be  confounded  with 
them.  The  latter  are  used  apart  from  another  pronoun, 
as  “He  killed  himself” ; the  former  in  apposition  with  the 
pronoun  it  emphasizes,  as  “ I myself  did  it.” 


Certain  mistakes  seem  too  illiterate  to  mention  here, 
yet  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  them  in  passing.  Among 
such  mistakes  may  be  included  the  use  or  as  and  what  in 
the  place  of  the  relative  pronouns  who  and  that.  The 
pages  of  Dickens  are  full  of  such  instances,  and  most 
readers  wiU  recall  one  of  the  advertisements  of  the  immortal 
Mrs.  Jarley’s  Waxworks,  which  begins; — 

“ If  I had  a donlrey  what  wouldn’t  go 
To  see  Mrs.  Jarley’s  waxwork  show  . . .” 

As  instances  of  the  misuse  of  “ as,”  the  follov/ing  may 
be  given : (o)  I knew  the  man  as  said  it.  (6)  The  boy  as 
was  injured  is  now  in  the  hospital,  (c)  Did  you  see  the 
person  as  called  ? {d)  The  parcel  as  came  was  for  you. 

In  aU  the  above  sentences  that  should  be  substituted 
for  as. 

Caution. — Avoid  using  as  as  a relative  pronoun  unless 
it  has  same  or  such  for  its  antecedent,  as  in  the  following 
examples : Such  aid  as  I can  give  Ls  at  j'our  service, 
j Things  are  not  now  the  same  as  they  were. 

FORKS  OF  THE  VERB. 

Verbs  are  inflected  or  modifled  in  form  to  indicate 
changes  in  voice,  mood,  tense,  number,  and  person,  and 
as  mistakes  frequently  arise  owing  to  ignorance  of  those 
inflexions,  the  following  forms  of  the  verb  should  be 
carefully  studied. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


To  be  Present  Tense. 


Past  Tense. 


I utu 
Thou  art 
He  is 
To  have 

£ have 
'I'hou  hast 
He  has 

To  do 


Wo  are 
You  are 
They  arc 

We  have 
You  have 
They  have 


I was 
Thou  wast 
He  was 

T had 

Thou  badst 
He  had 


We  were 
You  wore 
They  were 

We  had 
You  had 
They  had 


IV. 

Many  people  have  a pardonable  difficulty  in  determining 
when  to  use  the  relative  pronoun  that,  instead  of  who  or 
which.  A few  examples  will  make  the  distinction  clear. 

That  has  been  w'cll  named  the  Defining  Relative,  because 
the  relative  clause  which  it  introduces  serves  to  define 
more  precisely  what  person  or  thing  is  indicated ; e.g., 
(o)  This  is  the  house  {that  Jack  built).  (6)  The  boy  {that 
lu’ought  the  letter)  is  still  here.  The  subordinate  clause 
in  (a)  indicates  what  house  is  meant ; and  in  (&)  ivhat  hoy 
is  waiting. 

Who  and  Which,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  serve  to 
define  more  precisely  the  person  or  thing  to  which  they 
refer,  but  merely  give  some  additional  information  about 
it,  “ who  ”=and  he  (or  and  she,  and  it,  and  they). 

“ which  ” = and  it ; e.g., 

(a)  Your  father,  who  called  yesterday,  told  us  of  your 
return.  (6)  His  eldest  son,  whom  we  all  like  very  much, 
stayed  with  us  last  Christmas,  (c)  The  rebels,  who  were 
now  greatly  exasperated,  lost  all  self-control,  (d)  Your 
kindness,  which  I greatly  appreciate,  has  relieved  me  of 
aU  anxiety. 

In  sentences  (a)  and  (h)  it  is  self-evident  that  the  words 
father  and  eldest  son  need  no  further  defining. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  PRONOUNS. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  pronouns  in 
order  that  ambiguity  may  be  avoided.  As  a ludicrous 
instanceof  this  ambiguity  we  may  quote  the  doctor’s  advice: 
“ If  fresh  milk  does  not  agree  with  the  child  boil  it.” 

A pronoun  is  a convenient  substitute  for  a noun,  but 
it  has  its  limits  of  usefulness,  as  in  the  following  statement 
about  a dog  that  had  stolen  a leg  of  mutton  and  dropped  it. 
“ It  is  fortunate  that  it  dropped  it  and  ran  away  to  its  owner. 

Caution. — The  use  of  it  and  they  with  reference  to  the 
same  antecedent  must  be  carefully  avoided  ; e.g.,  This 
crew  showed  a marked  falling  off  from  the  high  standard 
it  attained  last  year,  when  they  won  several  races.  Similarly 
— The  mascuUne  who  and  the  neuter  it  should  not  be  used 
with  reference  to  the  same  antecedent  ^ e.g.,  ’Twas  love’s 
mistake  who  fancied  what  it  feared,  ' ' 


I do  We  do 

Thou  dost  You  do 
He  docs  They  do 
To  love 

I love  We  love 

Thou  lovest  You  love 
He  lores  They  love 


I T did  We  did 

1 'J'hou  didst  You  did 
1 He  did  They  did 


I I loved  We  loved 

I Thou  lovedst  You  loved 
I He  loved  They  loved 


I. 

Rule. — A verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  person. 


Examples  of  the  use  op  Singular  for  Plural. 

COMMON  ERRORS. 

CORRECTED  FOEM.S. 

You  was  not  there. 

There  is  many  thinks  as 

I do. 

Time  and  tide  waits  for 
no  man. 

The  jury  was  convinced 
of  the  man’s  innocence. 

This  is  one  of  the  best 
songs  that  has  ever 
been  sung. 

There  is  lots  of  time. 

You  was  angry  but  you 
was  just. 

She  is  one  of  those  people 
that  knows  everything. 

You  were  not  there. 

There  are  many  who  think 
as  I do. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  man. 

The  jury  were  convinced  of 
the  man’s  innocence. 

This  is  one  of  the  best 
songs  that  have  ever 
been  sung. 

There  is  plenty  of  time. 

You  were  angry  but  you 
were  just. 

She  is  one  of  those  people 
that  know  everything. 

Remark  1. — When  a collective  noun  (such  as  jury, 
crowd,  army,  senate)  is  used  it  should  be  followed  by  the 
verb  in  the  plural  if  it  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  indi- 
viduals acting  separately,  otherwise  it  must  be  followed 
by  the  verb  in  the  singular  number.  Hence  we  say ; 
“ The  jury  were  agreed  ” ; but  “ The  army  was  defeated.” 

Remark  2. — There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the  above 
rules  about  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  subject  in 
euch  sentences  as  the  following:  “Every  bush  and  eyer^ 
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tree  xma  in  bud.”  This  seems  due  to  the  strongly  separa- 
tive force  of  every. 


Examples  of  the  use  of  the  Plueal  foe  the 

SiNOULAE. 

COMMON  EEEOES. 

i COSEECTED  FOEMS. 

Neither  you  nor  I are 

( Neither  of  us  is  right,  or. 

right. 

< We  are  neither  of  us 
( right. 

Are  either  of  these  books 

Is  either  of  these  books 

yours  ? 

yours  ? 

Every  one  of  you  are  to 

Every  one  of  you  is  to 

blame. 

blame. 

Six  weeks’  salary  have 

Six  weeks’  salary  has  been 

been  paid. 

paid. 

These  sort  of  people  are 

People  of  this  sort  are 

very  um’easonable. 

very  unreasonable. 

Each  of  these  sisters  are 

Each  of  these  sisters  is 

very  tall. 

very  tall. 

These  kind  of  excuses  are 

This  kind  of  excuse  is 

useless. 

useless. 

When  he  or  his  wife  come 

When  he  or  his  wife  comes 

we  are  delighted. 

we  are  delighted. 

The  fleet  await  orders. 

The  fleet  awaits  orders. 

Chaucer’s  “ Canterbury 

Chaucer’s  “ Canterbury 

Tales  ” are  a great  work. 

Tales  ” is  & great  work. 

The  man  with  his  two  sous 

The  man  was  present  with 

were  present. 

his  two  sons. 

Aren't  I grand  ? 

Ami  not  grand  ? 

The  number  of  failures 

The  number  of  failures 

were  very  great. 

was  very  great. 

Remark  3. — In  the  last  example,  as  in  many  others, 
the  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  verb  is  attracted  into 
agreement  with  the  nearer  noun. 


II. 

An  Intransitive  Verb  denotes  an  action  or  a state  which 
is  confined  to  the  subject  of  that  verb,  as,  I sleep,  I run, 
I laugh,  I wait.  Certain  intransitive  verbs,  however,  such 
as  / ow,  I become,  I seem,  need  the  addition  of  some  other 
word  to  enable  them  to  make  a complete  statement,  and 
this  word  may  be  called  the  completion  or  Complement. 


Rule. — The  Complement  of  an  intransitive  verb  must 
be  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject  of  that  verb. 


Subject 

(Nominative  Case). 

Intransitive 

Verb. 

Complement 
(Nominative  Case). 

I 

am 

he 

It 

is 

I 

James 

became 

king 

He 

seems 

the  leader 

COMMON  EEEOES. 

coekeoted  forms. 

That’s  him. 

I would  go  if  I were  her. 

Who  is  there  ? It  is  me. 

Whom  do  you  think  I am  ? 

Whom  does  she  appear  to 
be  ? 

I thought  it  was  her. 

I wonder  whom  it  is. 

She  is  not  me  and  I am  not 
her. 

If  any  one  comes  to  meet 
you  it  win  be  me. 

That  is  he. 

I would  go  if  I were  she. 

Who  is  there  ? It  is  7. 

Who  do  you  think  I am  ? 

Who  does  she  appear  to 
be  ? 

I thought  it  was  she. 

I wonder  who  it  is  ? 

She  is  not  1 and  I am  not 
she. 

If  any  one  comes  to  meet 
you  it  will  be  1. 

III. 

Many  mistakes  in  connexion  with  the  verb  arise  from 
a confusion  between  the  forms  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
verb,  the  Past  Tense  and  the  Past  Participle  being  especially 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  verbs  about  which  mistakes  are  most  frequently 
made;--- 


PEES.  ' 

TENSE.  PRES.  PART. 

PAST  TENSE. 

PAST  P 

beat 

beating 

beat 

beaten 

begin 

beginning 

began 

begun 

break 

breaking 

broke 

broken 

burst 

bursting 

burst 

burst 

come 

coming 

came 

come 

do 

doing 

did 

done 

drink 

drinking 

drank 

drunk 

eat 

eating 

eat  (ate) 

eaten 

get 

getting 

got 

got 

go 

going 

went 

gone 

ring 

ringing 

rang 

rung 

say 

saying 

said 

said 

see 

seeing 

saw 

seen 

shake 

shaking 

shook 

shaken 

show 

showing 

showed 

shown 

shrink 

shrinliing 

shrank 

shrunk 

sing 

singing 

sang 

sung 

sink 

sinking 

sank 

sunk 

speak 

speaking 

spoke 

spoken 

spring 

springing 

sprang 

sprung 

steal 

stealing 

stole 

stolen 

swim 

swimming 

swam 

swum 

take 

taking 

took 

taken 

throw 

throwing 

threw 

thrown 

wake 

waking 

f woke  { 

woke 

( waked  ( 

waked 

write 

writing 

wrote 

written 

COMMON  EEEOES. 

COEEECTED  FOEMS. 

She  has  broke  a glass. 

Have  you  drank  the  milk  ? 

He  has  stole  a watch. 

I have  often  sang  that 
song. 

She  sung  well. 

It  has  just  began  to  rain. 

The  ship  sxink  in  the  bay. 

They  drunk  your  health. 

The  boy  rung  the  bell. 

We  done  our  best. 

I see  him  yesterday. 

This  mistake  sprung  from 
ignorance. 

I seen  it  myself. 

He  says  to  me  last  night, 

“ Have  you  showed  it  to 
her  ? ” 

John  has  often  heat  me  at 
chess. 

Have  you  icrote  the  letter  7 

He  has  eai  nothing  to-day. 

She  has  broken  a glass. 

Have  you  drunk  the  milk  ? 

He  has  stolen  a watch. 

I have  often  sung  that 
song. 

She  sang  weU. 

It  has  just  begun  to  rain. 

The  ship  sank  in  the  bay. 

They  drank  your  health. 

The  boy  rang  the  bell. 

We  did  our  best. 

I saw  him  yesterday. 

This  mistake  sprang  from 
ignorance. 

I saw  it  myself. 

He  said  to  me  last  night,  | 
“ Have  you  shown  it  to  j 
her  ? ” 1 

John  has  often  beaten  me  ; 
at  chess.  | 

Have  you  written  the 
letter  ? 

He  has  eaten  nothing  to- 
day. 

Remark.  To  avoid  errors  of  this  kind,  learn  the  forms 
of  the  verbs  given  above  for  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Par- 
ticiple, and  with  “ has  ” or  “ have  ” use  the  past  participle, 
e.g.,  he  has  drunk  the  miUi,  not  he  has  drank  the  milk. 


IV. 


Verbs  somewhat  similar  in 

form  are  often  confused  with 

one  another. 

especially  the  following  verbs 

: — 

PEES.  TENSE. 

PEES.  PAET. 

PAST  TENSE. 

PAST  PAET. 

(lie 

lying 

lay 

lain 

1 lay 

laying 

laid 

laid 

( rise 

rising 

rose 

risen 

( raise 

raising 

raised 

raised 

( fly 

flying 

flew 

flown 

( flow 

flowing 

flowed 

flowed 

( sit 

sitting 

sat 

sat 

( set 

setting 

set 

set 

hang 

banging  | 

1 

( hanged  / 
1 hung  1 

''  lianged 

(of  persons) 
hung 

^ (of  things) 

3 N 3 
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Remark.  To  lie  is  an  intraasitive  verb  and  can,  there- 
fore, never  have  an  object. 

To  lay  is  transitive,  being  the  causative  form  of  the  verb 
to  lie,  since  to  lay = to  cause  to  Lie.  But  the  right  use  of  these 
two  verbs  “ lie  ” and  “ lay  ” is  veiy  puzzling,  because 
“ lay  ” is  both  the  present  tense  of  the  transitive  verb 
and  the  past  tense  of  the  intransitive  verb.  Compare 
the  two  sentences:  (1)  Lay  the  book  on  the  table.  (2) 
She  lay  on  the  sofa.  In  (1)  “ lay  ” is  the  present  tense  of 
the  transitive  verb  to  lay.  In  (2)  “ lay  ” is  the  past  tense 
of  the  intransitive  verb  to  lie. 


COMilON  EEEOES. 

COEEECTED  FOEMS. 

The  book  was  laying  on 
the  table. 

I laid  in  bed  till  six  o’clock. 

She  lay  down  the  money. 

The  master  rose  the  boy’s 
wages. 

There  he  sets  by  the  fire. 

The  river  has  overflown  its 
banks. 

The  man  was  hung. 

The  book  was  lying  on 
the  table. 

I lay  in  bed  till  six  o’clock. 

She  laid  down  the  money. 

The  master  raised  the 
boy’s  wages. 

There  he  sits  by  the  fire. 

The  river  has  overflowed 
its  banks. 

The  man  was  hanged. 

V. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conjunctions — 

I ar©  mutually  exclusive, 
neither — nor  > 

Consequently,  if  two  singular  subjects  are  connected  by 
these  conjunctions  the  verb  must  be  in  the  singular  number 
to  agree  with  one  or  other  of  the  alternative  subjects. 

Do  not  say:  “ Either  John  or  Mary  are  going;”  but, 
f‘  Either  John  or  Mary  is  going. 

When,  however,  the  persons  of  the  two  subjects  differ, 
this  construction  should  be  avoided,  unless  the  verb 
would  agree  equally  with  either  subject. 

We  cannot  say : “ Either  he  or  I am  going.”  We  must 
say  : “ He  is  going  or  else  I am ; ” or,  “ Either  he  will  go 
or  I (shall).” 

In  the  following  incorrect  sentences  the  verb  does  not 
agree  in  person  with  its  subject.  Here,  also,  as  in  former 
instances,  the  error  is  frequently  due  to  attraction. 


COMMON  EEEOES. 

COEEECTED  FOEMS. 

1 

I am  the  one  who  am 
responsible. 

Is  it  you  who  has  done 
this  t 

Thou  art  the  roan  who 
hast  betrayed  us. 

You  are  the  person  who 
are  referred  to. 

She  don't  agree  with  me. 

Thinks  I to  myself. 

He  do  sing  weU. 

It  don't  matter  to  me. 

“ Who  are  you  ? ” says  I. 

1 

I am  the  one  who  is  j 
responsible.  j 

Is  it  you  who  have  done  i 
this  ? 

Thou  art  the  man  who 
has  betrayed  us. 

You  are  the  person  who 
is  referred  to. 

She  does  not  agree  with 
me. 

Thought  1 to  myself. 

He  does  sing  welL 

It  does  not  matter  to  me. 

“ Who  are  you  ? ” said  I. 

TENSE. 

I. 

The  Future  Tense  is  a stumbling-block  to  many ; we 
therefore  give  a model  form  below : — 

Future  Tense. 

I shall  write  We  shall  write 

Thou  wilt  write  You  will  write 

He  -will  write  They  wiU  write 

The  difficulty  which  this  tense  presents  to  many  people 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  conjugated  with  the  help  of  two 
auxiliaries,  Shall  and  WiU,  and  they  use  the  wrong  auxiliary. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  difference  in  meaning  produced  by 
substituting  one  auxiliary  for  the  other — 

I shall  write  (futurity  simply).  I wUl  write  (determi- 
nation). 


Thou  wilt  write  (futurity). 
He  will  write  (futurity). 
We  shall  write  (futurity). 
You  will  write  (futuiity). 
They  will  write  (futurity). 


COMMON  EEEOES. 


I mil  be  drowned  and  no 
one  shall  save  me. 

What  will  I do  ? 

Do  you  think  we  will 
succeed  ? 

WiUl  send  the  message  ? 

We  will  be  starting  soon. 

What  shaU  you  do  in  that 
case. 

They  say  they  shall  know 
the  result  to-morrow. 


Thou  shall  write  (command). 
He  shall  write  (compulsion). 
We  wiU  write  (determination). 
You  shall  write  (command). 
They  shall  write  (compulsion) 


COEEECTED  FOEMS. 


I shall  be  drowned  and  no  j 
one  will  save  me. 

What  shall  I do  ? i 

Do  you  think  we  shall  | 
succeed. 

Shall  I send  the  message  T 

We  s/uill  be  starting  soon. 

What  WiU  you  do  in  that 
case. 

They  say  they  mil  know 
the  result  to-morrow. 


II. 

Tense  of  the  Infinitive.  When  the  Infinitive  is  used  to 
complete  the  meaning  of  another  verb  the  wrong  tense  is 
often  used.  This  is  duo  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
Present  Infinitive  must  necessarily  refer  to  present  time, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  after  a past  tense.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  and  we  must  remember  that. 

Rule. — The  Present  Infinitive  must  bo  used  to  denote 
an  action  or  state  cotemporaneous  w'ith  that  denoted  by 
the  principal  verb. 


COMMON  BEEOBS. 

COEEECTED  FOEMS. 

I forgot  to  have  mentioned 
the  fact. 

We  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  some  shelter 
from  the  storm. 

Wo  wanted  to  have  gone. 

I intended  to  have  written. 

He  was  prepared  to  have 
risked  the  loss  of  every- 
thing. 

I forgot  to  mention  the 
fact. 

We  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  some  shelter 
from  the  stonii. 

We  wanted  to  go. 

I intended  to  write. 

He  was  prepared  to  risk 
the  loss  of  everything. 

A comparison  of  the  two  following  examples  will  make 
the  distinction  between  the  two  tenses  clear. 

(а)  When  I heard  the  truth  I was  soriy  to  have  doubted 
him.  = When  I heard  the  truth  I was  sorry  that  I had 
(previously)  doubted  him. 

(б)  When  I heard  the  news  I was  sorry  to  he.  unable  to 
return.  = When  I heard  the  news  I was  sorry  that  I was 
(at  that  moment)  unable  to  return. 


HI. 

The  tenses  of  a verb  may  be  thus  classified : — 


Peimaby  Tenses. 

Present — I write. 

Future — I shall  write. 
Perfect — I have  written. 


Histoeio*  Tenses. 
Imperfect — I was  writing. 
Past  Indefinite—  I wrote. 
Past  Perfect — I had  written, 


* They  are  so  called  because  used  in  narration. 

Rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses. — Primaiy  tenses 
follow  primary,  and  historic  tenses  follow  historic,  e.g., 

I am  sorry  that  I have  offended  you  (Prima^). 

I was  sorry  that  I had  offended  you  (Historic). 


COMMON  EEEOES. 


I should  read  the  book  if 
I buy  it. 

Should  he  succeed  he  will 
not  be  the  happier. 

I should  be  glad  if  you 
will  take  the  message. 


COEEECTED  FOEMS. 


I should  read  the  book  if 
I bought  it ; or,  I shall 
read  the  book  if  I buy 
it. 

Should  he  succeed  he 
would  not  be  the  happier. 

I should  be  glad  if  you 
would  take  the  message. 
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Exception. — If  the  subordinate  sentence  states  a general 
truth  the  verb  may  be  in  the  present  tense  even  when  the 
principal  verb  is  in  one  of  the  historic  tenses ; e.g. 

He  teas  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  siun.  Surely  you  knew  even  then  that  the  world  is 
round.  I regretted  to  hear  that  the  man  is  blind. 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


PBKSENT  TENSE. 

To  be 

(If)  I be  We  be 

Thou  be  You  be 
He  be  They  be 

To  have 
(If)  I have 


PAST  TENSE. 


(If)  I were 
Thou  wert 
He  were 


We  were 
You  were 
They  were. 


We  have  (If)  I had  We  had 

Thou  have  You  have  Thou  had  You  had 

He  have  They  have  He  had  They  had 

To  love 

(If)  I love  We  love  (If)  I loved  We  loved 
Thou  love  You  love  Thou  lovedstYou  loved 
He  love  They  love  He  loved  They  loved 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  expresses  : — 

(1)  A wish  : “ O that  it  were  morning  ! ” “ Mine  he 

a cot  beside  a hill.” 

(2)  A purpose  : “ Watch  that  ye  he  not  taken  unawares.” 

(3)  A condition,  when  it  has  not  been  or  cannot  possibly 

be  fulfilled : “ I know  what  I would  do  if  I were  king.” 

“ If  I were  you  I would  act  differently.” 

(4)  Doubt : “ If  he  he  guilty  he  deserves  to  be  punished.” 
Certain  conjunctions,  such  as  if  and  though,  are  followed 
by  the  Indicative,  if  the  statement  they  introduce  is  an 
actual  fact,  and  by  the  Subjunctive,  if  it  is  a mere  sup- 
position ; e.g. 

“ Though  the  battle  is  won  (fact)  yet  much  remains  to 
be  done.” 

“ Though  he  tvere  my  own  brother  (mere  supposition) 
I would  say  the  same.” 

Similarly : — “ If  you  are  your  father’s  son  (fact)  you 
should  try  to  be  like  him ; ” but,  “ If  he  he  the  elder  I 
shall  be  surprised.” 


COMMON  EREORS. 

CORRECTED  POEMS. 

Was  such  a thing  possible 
it  should  be  done. 

I would  go  if  I was  you. 

Though  he  was  my  dearest 
friend  I would  not  spare 
him. 

Beware  lest  ye  are  taken 
unawares. 

Take  heed  that  he  deceives 
you  not. 

0 that  Ufe  was  ended ! 

Every  one  would  be  sur- 
prised if  that  man  was 
successful. 

1 wish  I was  you. 

Were  such  a thing  possible 
it  should  be  done. 

I would  go  if  I were  you. 

Though  he  were  my 
dearest  friend  I would 
not  spare  him. 

Beware  lest  ye  he  taken 
unawares. 

Take  heed  that  ho  deceive 
you  not. 

0 that  life  were  ended ! 

Every  one  would  be  sur- 
prised if  that  man  were 
successful. 

1 wish  I were  you.  1 

1 

THE  VERBAL  NOUN. 

The  form  of  the  verb  in  “ ing  ” may  be  used  as  a noun  ; 
e.g.  Writing  is  easy.  I hke  reading.  When  thus  used 
writing  and  reading  are  verbal  nouns. 

Rule. — A verbal  noun  must  be  quaUfied  by  a pronominal 
adjective  and  not  by  a pronoun.  Do  not  say  “ Were  you 
surprised  at  us  coming  ? ” but  “ Were  you  surprised  at 
our  coming  ? ” 

Do  not  say  “ Do  you  mind  me  going  ? ” but  “ Do  you 
mind  my  going  7 ” 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Rule, — An  adjective  must  agree  with  its  noun  in  number, 
gender,  and  case. 


As,  however,  the  English  language  has  lost  most  of  its 
inflexions,  this  agreement  is  only  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
demonstrative  adjectives  this  and  that,  with  their  plurals 
these  and  those. 


COMMON  ERRORS. 

CORRECTED  POEMS. 

These  sort  of  people  are 
rare. 

These  kind  of  amusements 
are  costly. 

These  manner  of  men  are 
not  uncommon. 

Those  kind  of  remarks  are 
annoying. 

People  of  this  sort  are  rare. 

This  kind  of  amusememt  is 
costly. 

This  manner  of  man  is  not 
uncommon. 

Remarks  of  that  kind  are 
annoying. 

Caution. — In  the  use  of  the  Distinguishing  Adjectives 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  obscurity.  When  several 
different  things  are  mentioned  together,  the  distinguishing 
adjective  should,  as  a rule,  be  prefixed  to  each  noun ; e.g. 
The  horse  and  the  dog  are  useful  animals. 

In  many  instances  the  omission  of  the  distinguishing 
adjective  before  the  second  noun  would  alter  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples : — 

(а)  She  has  a black  and  white  dress = She  has  a dress  which 

is  black  and  white. 

She  has  a black  and  a white  dress  = She  has  a black 
dress  and  also  a white  one. 

(б)  He  sent  for  his  brother  and  friend = He  sent  for  his 

brother  who  was  also  his  friend. 

He  sent  for  his  brother  and  his  friend  = He  sent  for  his 
brother  and  also  for  his  friend. 

COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

I. 

Rule. — When  only  two  things  are  compared  the 
Comparative  must  be  used,  but  when  more  than  two  things 
are  compared  the  Superlative  must  be  used  ; for  instance. 
He  is  the  taller  of  the  two. 

She  is  the  tallest  of  the  three. 

The  following  adjectives  are  irregularly  compared : — 


POSITIVE. 

COMPARATIVE. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

old 

older 

oldest 

elder 

eldest  (used  of 

little 

less 

persons  only) 

least 

far 

farther 

farthest 

forth 

further 

furthest 

late 

later 

latest  (of  time) 

latter 

last  (of  position 

good 

better 

or  order) 

best 

bad ) 

worse 

worst 

evil/ 

nigh 

(nigher) 

next 

near 

nearer 

nearest 

COMMOxN  ERRORS. 

% 

CORRECTED  FORMS. 

She  was  his  oldest  daughter. 

Mary  was  the  eldest  of  the 
two. 

The  youngest  brother  is  the 
hest  of  the  two. 

I have  less  supporters  than 
he  has. 

Scott  and  Dickens  are 
great  novelists,  but  I 
prefer  the  last. 

It  had  the  widest  circu- 
lation of  any  newspaper. 

She  was  his  eldest  daughter. 

Mary  was  the  elder  of  the 
two. 

The  younger  brother  is  the 
hetter  of  the  two. 

I have  fewer  supporters 
than  he  has. 

Scott  and  Dickens  are 
great  novelists,  but  I 
jirefer  the  latter. 

It  had  a wider  circulation 
than  any  other  news- 
paper ; or.  Of  all  news- 
papers it  had  the  widest 
circulation. 
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Observe. — (1)  Oldest  is  used  absolutely,  and  with 
reference  to  either  persons  or  things  ; eldest  is  used  relatively, 
and  with  reference  to  persons  only.  Say  “ He  is  the 
oldest  inhabitant ; ” “ She  is  the  eldest  of  the  three.” 

(2)  Less  refers  to  quantity,  fewer  to  number. 

(3)  The  words  former  and  latter  should  be  used  in 
speaking  of  two  things  only.  The  following  sentence  is, 
therefore,  incorrect : — “ James,  Ellen,  and  Frances  com- 
peted, but  the  latter  won  the  prize  ” (say  the  last  named). 

(4)  Any  newspaper  is  singular,  and  the  superlative  cannot 
be  used  unless  at  least  three  things  are  compared. 

II. 

Words  which  do  not  admit  of  Comparison.  Certain 
adjectives  from  their  meaning  already  have  a superlative 
force  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared.  Hence  the 
following  sentences  are,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect,  though 
the  first  four  are  by  general  usage  admissible. 

Your  account  is  most  complete. 

This  is  a very  perfect  specimen. 

My  determination  is  more  absolute  than  ever. 

Put  on  your  very  best  gown. 

This  work  is  extremely  excellent. 

He  is  a most  unique  person. 

Change  of  scene  is  a most  universal  remedy. 

What  you  say  is  very  possible. 

In  the  last  example,  “ possible,”  though  not  superlative 
in  meaning,  should  not  be  compared,  because  there  are  not 
varying  degrees  of  possibility. 

THE  ADVERB. 


One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  in  connexion  with  the 
adverb  is  the  use  of  the  adjective  instead  of  the  correspond- 
ing adverb  to  modify  a verb,  adjective,  or  adverb. 


COMMON  ERRORS. 

CORRECTED  FORMS. 

The  girl  walks  slow. 

He  plays  beautiful. 

You  have  done  it  very 
quick. 

That  man  is  uncommon 
proud. 

He  came  back  quicker  than 
he  went. 

I can  easier  learn  than 
teach. 

The  girl  walks  slowly. 

He  plays  beautifully. 

You  have  done  it  very 
quickly. 

That  man  is  uncommonly 
proud. 

Ho  came  back  more 
quicJdy  than  he  went. 

I can  more  easily  learn 
than  teach. 

Caution  1. — Very  is  an  adverb  which  can  be  used  to 
modify  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as  in  “ very  good  ” and 
“ very  well,”  but  it  should  not  be  used  to  modify 
Participles,  because  Participles  should  not  be  modified  by 
adverbs  of  degree. 

Hence  such  expressions  as  “ very  surprised,”  “ very 
alarmed,”  “ very  satisfied,”  are  incorrect. 

Very  pleased,  though  commonly  , used,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  correct,  but  may  perhaps  be  justified  on  the 
score  that  pleased  has  in  many  instances  lost  its  par- 
ticipal  force.  For  example,  in  the  sentence  “ I shall  be 
very  pleased  to  see  you,”  pleased  is  equivalent  to  the  adjec- 
tive glad. 

Caution  2. — The  adverbs  here  and  there  must  never  be 
used  as  adjectives.  Hence  we  must  avoid  such  expressions 
as  “ This  here  boy.”  “ That  there  girl.” 

The  personal  pronoun  and  the  corresponding  demon- 
strative adjective  must  also  be  carefully  distinguished. 
We  must  not  say  “ I saw  them  pictures,” 
but  “I  saw  those  pictures.” 

ORDER  OP  ADVERBS.  1 

Rule. — An  adverb  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  word  it  modifies.  This  rule  is  frequently  broken 
in  the  case  of  the  adverb  only.  Do  not  say  “ I only  made 
one  mistake.”  but  “ I made  only  one  mistake,”  as  ” only  ” 
modifies  “ one.”  The  importance  of  the  position  of  the 
adverb  may  easily  be  realised  from  a comparison  of  the 


following  sentences  where  the  meaning  varies  according  to 
the  place  of  the  adverb : — 

(a)  I have  only  taken  one  (i.e,,  and  done  nothing  more). 
(&)  I only  have  taken  one  (i.e.,  and  no  one  else  has),  (c)  I 
have  taken  only  one  (i.e.,  and  no  more),  In  (6)  “ only” 
is  an  adjective. 

Compare  (a)  I have  only  a daughter  (and  no  other  child) 
(&)  I have  an  only  daughter  (and  no  other  daughter). 
Similarly : (a)  I only  have  spoken  the  truth  (and  no  one 
else  has),  {h)  I have  spoken  only  the  truth  (and  nothing 
else). 

Caution  1. — Beware  of  using  only  as  a conjunction 
equivalent  to  but ; e.g.  “ I knocked  ordy  ( = but)  I did  not 
ring.”  “ I spoke  only  ( = but)  you  did  not  hear.” 

Caution  2. — An  adverb  must  not  be  inserted  between 
the  sign  of  the  Infinitive  (to)  and  the  Infinitive.  The 
“ Split  Infinitive,”  as  it  is  called,  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  In.stead  of  saying  “ He  promised  to  thoroughly 
sift  the  matter,”  say  “ He  promised  to  sift  the  matter 
thoroughly."  Instead  of  “ They  seemed  to  greatly  appreciate 
the  joke,”  say  “ They  seemed  to  appreciate  the  joke 
greatly." 

NEGATIVE  ADVERBS. 


The  use  of  double  negatives  must  be  avoided,  since  two 
negatives  make  an  aftirmative. 


COMMON  ERRORS. 

1 

CORRECTED  FORMS.  | 

It  is  not  here  I don't  think. 

I should  not  wonder  if  it 
does  not  rain. 

I have  not  got  no  ink. 

He  loon't  have  no  more. 

Nothing  never  did  annoy 
him. 

Nobody  cant  compel  me  to 
do  it. 

No  more  don't  I. 

He  never  said  nothing. 

I never  did  no  such  thing. 

I did  not  hardly  have  time. 

j 

I do  not  think  it  is  here. 

I should  not  wonder  if  it  i 
rains.  ; 

I have  no  ink.  1 

He  won't  have  any  more.  I 
Nothing  ever  did  annoy  , 
him.  1 

Nobody  can  compel  mo  to 
do  it.  j 

Neither  do  I.  j 

He  never  said  anything. 

I neter  did  any  such  thing.  ■ 
I hardly  had  time.  ; 

Remark.  The  second  sentence  as  it  stands  would  mean 
“ If  it  does  not  rain  I shall  not  be  surprised,”  and  should 
therefore  bo  used  if  that  is  the  meaning  intended. 

Remark. — The  last  sentence,  though  not  actually  con- 
taining two  negatives,  is  practically  an  example  of  double 
negative,  since  hardly  is  equivalent  to  almost  not. 


THE  PREPOSITION. 


Two  common  errors  in  connexion  with  the  preposition 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  (1)  The  use  of  the  Nominative 
instead  of  the  Objective  after  a preposition ; e.g.  “ Who 
are  you  speaking  to  ? " instead  of  “ To  whom  are  you 
speaking  ? ” (2)  The  use  of  the  wrong  preposition  ; e.g. 

“ Yours  is  difierent  to  mine,”  instead  of  “ Yours  is  different 
from  mine.” 

List  o!  words  requiring  certain  prepositions  after  them. 


WORD.  TEEPOSITION. 
corresponding  to 
different  from 
similar  to 

in  accordance  with 
analogous  to 


estranged 

averse 

agree 

agree 

part 

part 

prefer 

(one  thing) 


from 

from 

with 

(a  person) 
to  (a  thing) 
from 

(a  person) 
with  (a  thing) 
to  (another) 


WORD. 

PREPOSITION. 

afraid 

of 

frightened 

at 

opposite 

to 

buy 

from 

contrast 

with 

dissent 

from 

disagree 

with 

differ 

with 

(to  disagree) 

differ 

trom 

(to  be  different) 

know 

of,  about 

teU 

of,  about 

think 

of,  about 

COMMON  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH. 
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To  compare  (to  note  the  points  of  likeness  and  difference) 
must  be  followed  by  the  preposition  with ; e.g.  “ Let  us 
compare  his  hand  writing  with  hers.” 

To  compare  (to  regard  as  similar)  must  be  followed  by  the 
preposition  to ; e.g.  “ I should  compare  your  style  to  his.” 


COMMON  ERROE3. 

CORRECTED  FORMS. 

It  is  different  to  what  I 
expected. 

He  is  clever  compared  to 
his  brother. 

Think  on  me  sometimes. 

I bought  it  off  him. 

He  had  it  off  of  me. 

I prefer  to  know  the  worst 
than  to  linger  in  sus- 
pense. 

English  parents  who  live 
in  India  are  obliged  to 
part  with  their  children. 

Pour  the  water  in  the 
basin. 

The  poet  had  a strong 
distaste  to  publicity. 

Will  you  try  and  finish  it. 

I was  telling  him  on  it. 

In  point  of  style  I should 
compare  him  with 

Dickens. 

I get  up  very  early  of  a 
morning. 

It  is  different  from  what 

I expected. 

He  is  clever  compared 
with  his  brother. 

Think  of  me  sometimes. 

I bought  it  of  him. 

He  had  it  from  me. 

I prefer  knowing  the  worst 
to  lingering  in  suspense. 

English  parents  who  live 
in  India  are  obliged  to 
part  from  their  children. 

Pour  the  water  into  the 
basin. 

The  poet  had  a strong 
distaste  for  publicity. 

Will  you  try  to  finish  it  ? 

I was  telling  him  of  it. 

In  point  of  style  I should 
compare  him  to  Dickens. 

I get  up  very  early  in  tho 
morning. 

Similarly,  prepositions  must  not  be  used  to  govern 
adverbs ; the  following  are,  therefore,  incorrect : — 

“ Where  are  you  going  to  ? ” (omit  “ to  ”) 

“ From  whence  do  you  come  ? ” (omit  “ from  ”) 

We  must  admit  the  phrase,  “ Where  do  you  come  from  ? ” 
as  sanctioned  by  general  usage  in  place  of  the  obsolete 
“ Whence  do  you  come  ? ” 

Again,  prepositions  cannot  govern  other  prepositions. 
The  following  are,  therefore,  incorrect : — 

“ He  sold  it  at  below  cost  price  ” (omit  “ at  ”) 

“ He  sold  it  at  above  its  value  ” (omit  “ at  ”) 

Between  can  only  be  used  in  reference  to  two  things. 
When  more  than  two  things  are  in  question  among  should 
be  used ; e.g.  “ The  cake  was  divided  betiveen  John  and 
Mary,”  but  “ The  cake  was  divided  among  all  the  children.” 


CORRELATIVES. 

Certain  words  are  used  in  pairs,  and  are  then  said  to  be 
correlative.  The  correlatives  are  chiefly  conjunctions,  but 
there  are  also  a few  adjectives  and  adverbs  which  have 
their  appropriate  correlatives. 


LIST  OF  CORRELATIVES. 
Both — and 

Either — or 

Neither — nor 

Whether — or 

Though — yet 

Not  only — but  also 

Same  (Adj.) — as  (Pron.) 

Such  (Adj.) — as  (Pron.) 

Such  (Adj.) — that  (Gonj.) 

So  (Adv.)  — as  (Conj.) 


EXAMPLES. 

Both  Scott  and  Dickens  are 
great  authors. 

Either  the  King  or  the  Queen 
will  come. 

Neither  the  King  nor  the 
Queen  can  come. 

I wonder  whether  he  or  she 
wiU  come. 

Though  he  is  just,  yet  he  is 
generous. 

I act  not  only  from  choice  but 
also  from  necessity. 

Your  book  is  the  same  as 
mine. 

You  have  such  opportunities 
as  few  enjoy. 

His  determination  is  such 
that  he  is  sure  to  succeed. 

I am  not  so  foolish  as  to  credit 
that. 


So  (Adv.) — that  (Conj.)  He  was  50  credulous  ihai  he 

believed  the  most  im- 
probable tales. 

More  (Adv.) — than  (Conj.)  The  child  is  more  frightened 

than  hurt. 

Caution. — Great  care  must  be  taken  (a)  to  use  the  right 
correlative,  (6)  to  put  it  in  the  right  place. 

Rule. — The  correlative  conjunctions  should  immediately 
precede  the  words  they  serve  to  connect.  Hence  “ He 
neither  fears  death  or  captivity  ” is  incorrect  for  two 
reasons ; 

(а)  The  wrong  correlative  is  used,  (or  should  be  nor.) 

(б)  Neither  is  misplaced,  {neither  should  immediately 
precede  “ death  ”.) 

The  correct  form  is  “ He  fears  neither  death  nor  captivity.” 


COMMON  ERRORS. 

CORRECTED  FORMS. 

Neither  you  or  I have  ever 
met  her. 

You  are  as  tall  or  even 
taller  than  your  brother. 

Your  work  is  as  good  or 
even  better  than  his. 

I do  not  know  if  he  will 
come  or  not. 

He  neither  fears  death  nor 
exile. 

She  plays  more  accurately 
but  not  so  impressively 
as  her  sister. 

The  queen  v/as  more 
popular  but  not  so 
gifted  as  her  husband. 

He  neither  loves  his  wife 
or  children. 

Neither  you  nor  I have  i 
ever  met  her.  | 

You  are  as  tall  as  your  1 
brother  or  even  taller,  i 

Your  work  is  as  good  as  ! 
his  or  even  better. 

I do  not  know  whether  be 
will  come  or  not. 

He  fears  neither  death  nor 
exile. 

She  plays  more  accurately 
than  her  sister  but  not 
so  impressively. 

The  queen  was  more 
popular  than  her 

husband,  but  not  so 
gifted. 

He  loves  neither  his  wife 
nor  children. 

i 

Caution. — Certain  correlative  conjunctions,  such  as 
either — or,  neither — nor,  introduce  alternative  statements 
which  are  mutually  exclusive ; the  verb  must,  therefore, 
agree  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  subjects,  but  not  with 
both.  Hence  “ Neither  he  nor  I are  welcome  ” is  incorrect. 
Say  “ Neither  is  he  welcome,  nor  am  I,”  or  “ He  is 
not  welcome,  nor  am  I.” 


THE  APOSTROPHE. 

Errors  frequently  occur  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 
These  errors,  however,  may  easily  be  avoided  by  attention 
to  the  following  simple  rules : 

Rule. — The  possessive  case  of  a noun  is  formed,  (a)  In 
the  singular  by  the  addition  of ’s  to  the  nominative  singular ; 
in,  “ The  poet’s  works  ”=The  works  of  the  poet.  (6)  In 
the  plural  by  the  addition  of  ’,  as,  “ The  poets’  works  ” = 
The  works  of  the  poets. 

Exception  to  (6). — When  the  nominative  plural  does 
not  end  in  s,  the  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  adding ’s, 
as  in  the  singular ; thus.  The  children’s  games  ; the  men’s 
Avages. 

Exception  to  (h). — When  the  Nominative  Singular  ends 
in  an  s,  or  an  5 sound,  it  is  usual  to  omit  s after  the 
apostrophe,  especially  when  the  next  word  begins  with  e, 
as : “ For  conscience'  sake.”  “ For  righteousness'  sake.” 

Moses'  rod  that  budded.” 

Note  1. — In  the  case  of  Proper  Nouns  the  practice  varies. 
For  instance,  the  Possessive  Case  of  James  may  be  written 
James'  or  James's',  e.g.,  “ My  house  is  in  James'  street,” 
“ This  is  James's  book.”  Some  common  nouns  also,  such 
as  mistress,  governess,  admit  of  either  form ; e.g.  “ She 
knocked  at  her  m/istress's  door.”  “ She  did  it  for  her 
mistress'  sake.” 

Note  S. — For  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  for  variotr,  of, 
followed  by  the  Objective  Case,  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  Possessive  Case.  For  example,  we  say,  The  law 
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of  Moses,”  not  ” Moses’  Law  ” ; “ The  wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,”  not  “ The  Ancients’  wisdom.” 

Rule. — When  the  nouns  in  the  Possessive  Case  are  in 
apposition,  the  apostrophe  is  added  to  the  second  only  ; 
e.g.  “ Coleridge  the  poet’s  works  are  full  of  genius.” 
“ Edward  the  King  of  England’s  Crown  is  in  the  Tower  of 
London.”  This  construction  is  to  be  avoided  as  inelegant. 
It  is  much  better  to  say  ” The  works  of  Coleridge  the  poet 
are  full  of  genius.” 

Note  1. — The  names  of  lifeless  things  are  rarely  put  into 
the  Possessive  Case,  the  preposition  of  followed  by  tho 
objective  being  used  in  preference.  We  say : ” The  top 
of  the  hill,”  not  “ tho  hill's  top  ” ; “ The  end  of  the  story,” 
not  “ Tho  story’s  end.”  It  is  common,  however,  to  say 
‘‘  tho  sun’s  heat,”  or  “ tho  moon’s  rays.”  as  if  sun  and  moon 
were  regarded  as  living  beings. 

Note  2. — With  regard  to  such  an  expression  as  ‘‘That 
friend  of  your  sister’ ft  is  clever,”  it  is  sometimes  objecte<i 
that  the  possessive  is  redundant,  and  that  the  correct 
expression  is,  ‘‘  That  friend  of  your  sister  is  clover.”  But 
the  former  is  quite  correct  when  the  friend  spoken  of  is 
only  one  of  a number,  and  is  preferable  to  the  latter  when 
tho  speaker  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact. 

Note  3. — The  insertion  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  Possessive 
Case  of  personal  pronouns  is  incorrect.  Say,  ‘‘  I remain 
yours  truly,”  not  ‘‘  your’a  truly  ” ; “ That  dog  loves  its 
master,”  not  “ it’s  master.” 


2.  EEROIiS  OF  STYLE. 

The  subject  of  style  is  less  definite  in  character  than 
that  of  grammatical  accuracy,  being  to  a certain  extent 
a question  of  taste,  but  even  here  certain  rules  may  bo 
laid  down  which  are  independent  of  individiial  preference. 
If  tho  style  of  a writer  or  speaker  is  to  bo  good  there  are 
certain  characteristics  ho  must  acquire,  and  certain  faults 
ho  must  avoid.  Three  qualities  may  bo  mentioned  as 
essential  to  a good  stylo:  (1)  Clearness  of  expression, 
(2)  purity  of  idiom,  (3)  simplicity  of  style. 

With  a view  to  dearness  of  expression  we  must  avoid 
(a)  misplacing  words,  as  by  so  doing  we  alter  or  obscure 
the  sense,  (6)  omitting  words  when  their  omission  causes 
ambiguity. 

With  a view  to  pnrity  of  idiom  we  must  avoid  (a)  re- 
dundant expressions,  (6)  faulty  constructions,  (c)  inelegant 
constructions,  (d)  misuse  of  words,  (e)  slang  words  and 
phrases. 

With  a view  to  simplicity  of  style  wo  must  avoid  every 
form  of  affectation  or  mannerism,  including  tho  use  of 
pompous  words  and  phrases.  Foreign  words  and  phrases 
should  bo  introduced  very  sparingly  into  our  conversation 
or  writings. 

INCORRECT  ORDER  OF  WORDS. 

A sentence  is  often  rendered  ludicrous,  or,  at  least 
doubtful  in  meaning,  by  the  misplacing  of  a word  or 
phrase.  For  example : 

1.  A set  of  Scott’s  novels  for  sale  by  a gentleman 
about  to  go  abroad  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 
(‘‘  Elegantly  bound  in  morocco  ” should  bo  inserted  after 
novels.”) 

2.  Erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Phillips,  who  was 
accidentally  shot  as  a mark  of  affection  by  his  brother.  (“As 
a mark  of  affection  by  his  brother  ” should  follow 
“ Erected.”) 

3.  The  building  has  been  sold  where  this  noble  patriot 
was  assassinated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  (“  Where 
this  noble  patriot  was  assassinated  ” should  come  after 
the  word  ‘‘  building.”) 

The  following  instances  of  a similar  character  the  reader 
will  easily  be  able  to  recast  in  their  correct  form  : — 

1.  No  one  ever  learnt  anything  that  was  worth  learning 
easily. 

2.  The  speaker  alluded  to  the  statement  that  the  treaty 
might  be  repudiated  with  scorn. 

r 


(N.B. — There  can 
(What  word 


3.  I have  read  the  three  first  pages, 
only  bo  one  first  page.) 

4.  We  nearly  saw  a man  run  over  to-day, 
does  ‘‘  nearly  ” modify  ?) 

6.  Tlie  poor  man  spoke  of  his  benefactor  who  bad  given 
him  a guinea  with  gratitude. 

6.  iShe  gave  the  doll  to  the  baby  whose  head  was  off. 

7.  Wanted  a boy  to  clean  windows  with  good  references. 

8.  Wanted  a housekeeper  in  a small  gentleman’s  family. 

9.  He  shot  himself  after  bidding  his  wife  good-bye  with 
a gun. 

10.  The  speaker  referred  to  the  enemies  who  had  always 
thwarted  him  in  a spirit  of  generosity. 

1 1 . This  is  a proof  of  the  boy’s  dishonesty  whom  we  have 
just  dismissed. 

12.  The  traitor  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded  by  the 
judge. 

13.  I saw  a dead  sheep  walking  across  the  moor. 

N.B. — \ study  of  tho  preceding  cxampli-s  will  enable 

tho  reader  to  realize  tho  great  impoitance  of  keeping  a 
relative  word  or  phrase  as  close  as  possible  to  its  antecedent. 
Ho  will  then  avoid  such  ludicrous  statements  as  the 
following : — 

“ That  flower  cost  half-a-crown  which  he  is  wearing.’* 


ELLIPSIS. 

1. 

Elllp-tis,  or  the  omisMit)n  of  a wonl  or  phrase,  wlure  the 
omission  can  easily  be  sujtpliixl  mr  ntally,  is  q\iite  allowable, 
even  in  prose,  vhile  in  poetry  it  is  fncjuently  employed 
with  very  good  effect,  e.g. 

“ There  arc  in  this  loud  stunning  tide  of  human  care 
and  crime 

(those)  With  whom  the  melodies  abide  of  the  everlasting 
chime. 

Who  carry  mu.sic  in  their  heart 
'riiroiigh  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet. 

Because  their  S(erct  soiils  a holy  strain  repeat.” 

Ktble. 

A word,  however,  must  never  be  omitted  if  its  absence 
would  cither  ob.scure  the  meaning  or  alter  the  sense  of  the 
pii.s.sage.  Ellip.sis  is  frequently  employed  with  a view  to 
avoiding  unnecessary  repetition. 

Tlie  ])rinciple  is  right,  but  it  must  be  applie<l  with  care. 
For  instance,  when  two  subjects  are  followed  by  the  same 
verb,  the  verb  may  often  be  omitted  after  one  subject,  btU 
only  when  the  same  port  of  the  rvrb  is  understood.  It  is 
correct  to  say,  “ The  fires  were  light^l  and  the  breakfast 
things  laid,”  because  were  is  exprcs.sed  before  ‘‘  lighted  ” 
and  understood  before  “ laid.”  But  wo  must  not  say, 
‘‘  The  fire  was  lighted  and  the  breakfast  things  laid,” 
because  in  the  latter  example  was  is  expressed  before 
“ lighted,”  whereas  were  is  required  before  “ laid.” 


Incorrect  nse  ol  Ellipsis. 


COSMOS  ERI10E3. 

1 

COREECTED  FORMS. 

I always  have  ^ , and 
always  shall  reyrei  my 
mistake. 

Do  you  think  that  such  a 
thing  is  ^ , has  ^ , or 
ever  will  happen  ? 

They  ever  have  , and  ever 
will  be  our  enemies. 

The  master  trusted  us  then 
and  still  does  . 

I always  have  regretted  my 
mistake  and  always 
shall  regret  it. 

Do  you  think  that  such  a 
thing  is  happftnxng,  has 
happ>ened,  or  ever  wiU 
happen  ? 

They  ever  have  been  and 
ever  will  he  our  enemies. 

The  master  trusted  us  then 
and  still  does  trust  us. 

II. 

A verb  and  its  subject  should  not  both  be  emitted,  as 
such  an  important  omission  would  seriously  affect  both 
the  sense  and  the  construction. 


COMMON  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH. 
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Examples  o!  constrnction  spoilt  by  Ellipsis. 


COMMON  EEEOE3. 

COEEECTED  FOEMS. 

He  is  not  so  passionate  as 
^ ^ formerly. 

Your  work  is  better  than 
^ ^ last  week. 

I am  much  stronger  than 
^ ^ a year  ago. 

The  standpoint  of  the 
soldier  and  ^ of  the 
diplomatist  are  radically 
different. 

I have  found  a pocket 
book  with  several 

letters  and  ^ a silver 
monogram  on  the  back. 

He  is  playing  better  than 
^ last  week. 

He  is  not  so  passionate  aa 
he  was  formerly. 

Your  work  is  better  than 
it  was  last  week. 

I am  much  stronger  than 

I was  a year  ago. 

The  standpoint  of  the 
soldier  and  that  of  the 
diplomatist  are  radically 
different. 

I have  found  a pocket- 
book  with  several 

letters  and  with  a silver 
monogram  on  the  back. 

Ho  is  playing  better  than 
he  did  last  week. 

Note. — The  omission  of  the  distinguishing  adjective 
often  alters  the  sense  of  a passage,  e.g.  “I  saw  the  poet 
and  the  painter”  (two  distinct  persons);  “ I saw  the  poet 
and  painter  ” (i.e.  tho  poet  who  was  also  a painter). 

Caution. — The  antecedent  of  a relative  pronoun  must  not 
be  omitted  in  prose.  We  must  not  say : “ This  is  the  best 
book  and  which  is  my  favourite,”  but  “ This  is  the  best 
book  and  the  one  that  is  my  favourite.” 

REDUNDANCY. 

Redundancy  is  the  exact  opposite  of  ellipsis.  A word 
is  said  to  be  redundant,  that  is  superfluous,  when  it  is 
unnecessary  both  to  the  sense  and  to  the  construction. 
Redundant  words  are,  as  a rule,  meaningless  repetitions, 
and  should  be  carefully  eliminated. 

Elliptical  constructions  are  frequently  jn3tifiabl»*,  but 
redundant  ones  never,  though  certain  redundant  phrases 
have  become  sanctioned  by  usage.  As  an  instance  of  this 
we  may  mentidh  the  insertion  of  a redundant  of  between 
two  nouns  in  apposition ; e.g.  tho  City  (of)  London,  the 
play  (of)  Hamlet,  the  story  (of)  Tho  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

In  poetry  also  redundant  expressions  are  allowable,  and 
frequently  introduced  for  tho  sake  of  the  sound  or  tho 
metre ; e.g. 

“ The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged, 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined.”  — Macaulay. 

With  tho  above  exceptions,  however,  redundant  w'orda 
should  bo  avoided. 

Sentences  containing  redundant  words  : — 

1.  I am  fond  of  the  name  of  Mary. 

2.  Marlowe  is  inferior  to  no  poet  except  to  Shakespeare. 

3.  These  are  their  opinions  and  which  I need  not  now 

describe  more  fully. 

4.  He  sold  it  at  above  its  market  value. 

6.  He  was  a very  different  sort  of  a man  in  those  days. 

6.  I bought  it  off  of  him. 

7.  The  tiger  is  equally  as  strong  as  tho  hon. 

8.  Your  plan  appears  to  be  the  more  preferable. 

9.  At  length  the  discourse  came  to  a final  end. 

10.  But  however  I will  come  if  you  wish  it. 

11.  He  went  for  to  do  it  in  a hurry. 

12.  Lo  I they  were  all  dead  corpses. 

ERRORS  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

I. 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  in  construction  is  tho  use 
of  the  Unrelated  Participle,  as  it  is  called. 

Rule. — A Participle  should  never  be  introduced  into 
a sentence  when  there  is  no  word  expressed  with  which  it 
can  logically  agree.  Disregard  of  this  rule  frequently 
gives  rise  to  incorrect  and  absurd  statements  ; e.g. 

1.  Walking  across  tho  bridge  my  hat  blew  off. 

2.  Riding  to  market  his  horse  oast  a shoe. 

3.  The  palace  can  bo  seen  distinctly  walking  to  the  station. 


4.  Having  forgotten  to  call  at  the  cobbler’s  my  shoes  were 
not  sent  home. 

6.  Going  to  church  a bee  stung  me. 

6.  Sitting  on  a stile  a bull  attacked  him. 

7.  Did  you  see  the  beautiful  sunset  coming  upstairs  ? 

In  the  above  sentences  many  absurd  statements  are 

! unintentionally  mswie.  A hat  is  said  to  have  walked 
I across  a bridge,  a palace  to  have  walked  to  the  station, 
a bee  to  have  gone  to  church,  and  so  on. 
j These  and  similar  sentences  may  easily  be  rectified, 

I either  by  supplying  words  which  are  understood  or  by 
j recasting.  The  above  sentences  will  then  read  as  follows  : 

1.  As  I was  walking  across  the  bridge  my  hat  blew  off. 
j 2.  As  he  was  riding  to  market  his  horse  cast  a shoe, 

j 3.  The  palace  can  be  seen  distinctly  as  you  are  wallAng 

I to  the  station. 

■ A.  As  I forgot  to  call  at  the  cobbler's  my  shoes  were  not 
j sent  home. 

I 5.  As  I was  going  to  church  a bee  stung  me. 

I G.  As  he  was  sitting  on  a stile  a bull  attacked  him. 

j 7.  Did  you  see  the  beautifid  sunset  as  you  were  coming 

I upstairs  ? 

II. 

I Rule. — The  subject  should  not  be  changed  in  the  middle 

of  a sentence.  The  following  sentences  are  faulty  in  this 
respect ; — 

1.  Having  finished  his  day’s  work,  the  rest  of  his  time 

was  spent  in  amusement. 

2.  Having  written  the  letter,  it  was  then  posted. 

3.  Being  his  sole  companion  he  naturally  addressed 

himself  to  me. 

4.  On  his  putting  the  first  question  to  the  candidate 

he  at  once  turned  pale. 

5.  Alarmed  at  tho  ship’s  danger,  the  boat  was  launched. 

I 6.  Hoping  you  are  well,  believe  me,  etc. 

The  above  examples  may  be  rewritten  as  follows  : — 

1.  Having  finished  his  day’s  work,  he  spent  the  rest  of 

his  time  in  amusement. 

2.  The  letter  having  been  written  w.as  then  posted,  or. 

Having  written  the  letter  he  then  posted  it. 

3.  Being  his  sole  companion  I was  the  one  to  whom 

he  naturally  addressed  himself. 

! 4.  The  first  question  put  to  the  candidate  caused  him  at 

once  to  turn  pale. 

6.  Being  alarmed  at  the  ship’s  peril,  they  launched  the 

boat. 

6.  Hoping  you  are  well,  I remain,  etc. 

III. 

Illogical  Statements  should  be  carefully  avoided  ; c.?. 

(а)  Alexander  was  greater  than  any  monarch  of 

his  time.  (”  x\ny  monarch  ” would  include  him- 
self, and  no  man  can  be  greater  than  himself.  Say 
instead,  “ any  other  monarch.”) 

(б)  My  watch  is  too  fast.  (This  implies  that  it  is  right 

' for  a watch  to  bo  a Uttle  fast.  Omit  tho  word 
too.) 

(c)  John  and  his  brother  won  the  two  first  prizes. 

(There  cannot  bo  two  first  prizes.  Say  the  first 
tiro  prizes.) 

(d)  Grace  was  the  most  talented  of  all  her  sisters.  (This 

, implies  that  Grace  was  one  of  her  own  sisters. 

« Say  “ Grace  was  more  talented  than  any  of  her 

sisters.”) 

i (e)  The  statement  may  be  perfectly  true  to  some  extent, 
i (A  statement  cannot  be  perfectly  true  if  it  is  only 

{ true  to  some  extent.  Omit  perfectly.) 

(/)  The  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve. 

IV. 

Anacoluthon,  or  a break-dowm  in  the  sequence. 
There  is  one  form  of  error  which  occurs  more  frecpiently 
in  the  spoken  than  in  the  written  language,  namely,  a 
sudden  change  of  construction  in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 
This  is  liable  to  happen  when  the  speaker  finds  himself 
involved  in  a long  sentence  of  which  he  has  forgotten  the 
beginning ; e.g. 
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“ Then  the  man,  bo  great  was  his  courage,  and  so  un- 
daunted his  resolution,  that  even  his  enemies  applauded 
him.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  “ man,”  which  is 
intended  to  form  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  is  left  without 
a predicate. 

V. 

Other  idiomatic  mistakes  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  The  use  of  the  future  for  the  present  tense  ; e.g.  I shall 

be  pleased  to  accept  your  kind  invitation.  (Say,  “ I 
have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  your  kind  invitation.”) 

2.  The  use  of  when  to  introduce  a definition  after  the  verb 

to  he  ; e.g.  An  obstacle  is  when  there  is  an  impediment. 
(Say  “ an  obstacle  is  an  impediment.”) 

3.  The  use  of  an  implied  double  negative  ; e.g.  I shall  not 

say  more  than  I can  avoid.  (Say  “ I shall  not  say 
more  than  I am  obliged.”)  I couldn’t  hardly  credit 
it.  (Say  “ I could  hardly  credit  it.”) 

4.  The  choice  of  the  wrong  word  as  subject ; e.g.  Bills  are 

requested  not  to  be  stuck  here. 

5.  “ I called  but  I found  them  out  ” is  open  to  objection 

as  an  illogical  statement.  Say  “ I called  but  found 
that  they  were  out.” 

PHRASEOLOGY. 

Some  forms  of  expression,  without  being  absolutely 
ungrammatical,  are  very  inelegant,  and  should  be  avoided 
for  that  reason,  while  others  are  both  clumsy  and 
ungrammatical.  A few  of  the  commonest  instances  are 
given  below. 


COMMON  EER0K3. 

COEREOTBD  EOKMS. 

I have  got  to  go  at  eleven. 

WiU  it  come  to-day  ? It 
shoidd  do. 

I thought  you  did  not  like 
tea.  No  more  1 do. 

I didn't  have  time  to  finish 
my  work. 

You  didn't  use  to  talk  like 
that. 

You  hadn't  ought  to  say 
that. 

I never  said  anything  of 
the  kind. 

I have  read  pretty  well  all 
those  books. 

Whatever  do  you  think  ? 

A whole  lot  of  them  are 
lost. 

That  is  a fine  one  and  no 
mistake. 

Mind  you,  I am  not 
complaining. 

He  has  been  away  a lot 
this  year. 

I have  to  go  at  eleven. 

Will  it  come  to-day  ? It 
ought. 

I thought  you  did  not  like 
tea.  No,  I don't. 

I had  not  time  to  finish  my 
work. 

You  used  not  to  talk  in 
that  way. 

You  ought  not  to  say  that. 

I said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I have  read  nearly  all 
those  books. 

What  do  you  think  ? 

Several  of  them  are  lost. 

That  is  indeed  (or  certainly) 
a fine  one. 

You  must  not  think  I am 
complaining. 

He  has  been  away  a great 
deal  this  year. 

MISAPPLICATION  OF  WORDS. 

I. 

Adjectives  are  especially  liable  to  this  abuse,  and  their 
force  has  in  many  instances  been  permanently  weakened  by 
a wanton  perversion  of  their  meaning.  Such  words  as 
awful f terrible,  fearful,  are  notable  instances  of  this.  We 
constantly  hear  of  “ an  awful  bore,”  and  “ a terrible 
nuisance.”  People  are  continually  apologizing  for  being 
“ fearfuUy  early,”  “ terribly  late,”  “ tremendously 
hungry.”  If  people  who  use  such  expressions  know  they 
are  talking  slang,  no  more  need  be  said.  Again,  great 
poverty  of  idea  is  shown  in  the  attempt  to  make  one 
adjective  cover  a wide  range  of  meaning,  and  do  duty 
for  many  different  ideas.  The  word  nice  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  instance  of  this.  Compare  the  various 
meanings  of  nice  in  the  following  sentences : — 

I had  a nice  walk  to-day  (pleasant). 


This  cake  is  very  nice  (delicious). 

What  a nice  picture  (beautiful). 

Wo  had  a nice  talk  (enjoyable). 

She  wore  a nice  hat  at  the  concert  (pretty,  becoming). 

He  has  nice  manners  (pleasing,  courteous). 

What  a nice  view  (lovely). 

Your  sister  is  very  nice  (charming,  agreeable). 

That  is  a very  nice  story  (interesting). 

That  will  be  a nice  help  (great). 

Beautiful  and  lovely  are  also  often  misapplied.  Tliese 
adjectives  must  never  be  applied  to  food,  as  they  so  often 
are.  A picture  may  be  beautiful,  and  scenery  lovely, 
but  a cake,  however  delicious,  is  neither  lovely  nor 
beautiful. 

Good  should  not  be  used  for  great.  Do  not  say  “ He 
took  a good  deal  of  trouble,”  but  ” He  took  a great  deal  of 
trouble.” 

II. 

Verbs  also  are  someti.mes  misapphed  or  used  in  excess. 
To  get  has  been  greatly  abused,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  instances  of  the  incorrect  or  clumsy  use  of  this 
one  word  : — 

I have  got  to  go  = I am  obliged  to  go. 

I have  got  several  friends  = I have  several  friends. 

Now  you  must  get  to  work  = Now  you  must  get  to  work. 

I am  getting  to  like  it  better  = I am  beginning  to  like  it 
better. 

To  go  is  also  greatly  overused. 

It  has  just  gone  nine  = It  has  just  struck  nine. 

Has  the  bell  gone  yet  ? = Has  the  bell  rung  yet  ? 

That  piano  is  going  all  day — That  piano  is  being  played 
all  day. 

Ho  is  very  far  gone  = He  is  in  a very  serious  condition. 

Why  do  you  go  on  like  that  ? = Why  do  you  behave  Uko 
that  ? 

It  is  your  go  next  = It  is  your  turn  next. 

To  do  is  another  verb  that  is  overworked.  “ Have  you 
done  the  clothes  ? ” This  at  one  time  refers  to  “ folding,” 
at  another  time  to  “ brushing.”  at  anotlier  to  ” starching,” 
and  90  on.  This  indefinite  use  of  words  is  a common  mark 
of  an  uneducated  mind. 

III. 

The  following  words  seem  very  liable  to  misuse:  — 
Without  is  often  used  for  unless,  like  for  as,  as  for  that,  as 
for  ivho,  what  for  who,  and  for  to,  only  for  but. 


COMMON  EKROKS. 

CORRECTED  FORMS. 

I will  not  go  without  you 
approve. 

You  should  speak  like  I do. 

Not  as  I am  aware  of. 

Do  you  know  the  man  as 
did  it  ? 

Will  you  try  and  come 
early  ? 

I thought  so,  ordy  I was 
not  certain. 

That  is  the  man  what  did 
it. 

I wiU  not  go  unless  you  : 
approve. 

You  should  speak  as  I do. 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Do  you  know  the  man  who 
did  it  ? 

W’ill  you  try  to  come  early. 

I thought  so  but  I was  not 
certain. 

That  is  the  man  who  did 
it. 

IV. 

The  following  is  a list  of  pairs  of  words  which  are  often 
confused  with  each  other. 

affect  (influence) 
apparent  (seeming) 
but 

compliment 

(complimentary  speech) 
counsel  (advice) 
can  (is  able) 
continual  (frequent) 
centre  (middle  point) 
couple  (two) 
dying  (participle  of  die) 


effect  (bring  about) 
manifest  (evident) 
than 

complement  (completion) 

council  (body  of  councillors) 
may  (is  permitted) 
continuous  (without  a break) 
middle  (middle  line,  midst) 
pair  (two  that  match) 
dyeing  (participle  of  dye) 
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enjoy 

flown  (participle  of  fly) 
formally  (in  a formal 

manner) 

farther  (comparative  of 
far) 


half 


illusion  (delusive 

appearance) 
less  (not  so  much) 
plenty  (denotes  quantity) 
principal  (chief) 
stationary  (at  a standstill) 
practice  (the  noun) 


want  (= desire) 


sufier  from,  have 
flowed  (participle  of  flow) 
formerly  (at  a former  time) 

further  (comparative  of 

forth) 

part 

allusion  (a  reference) 

fewer  (not  so  many) 
many  (denotes  number) 
principle  (rule  of  action) 
stationery  (writing  materials) 
practise  (the  verb) 

/ need  = (require) 

(lack 


COMMON  EEEORS. 

_-i 

OOREECTED  FORMS. 

I enjoy  very  bad  health. 

The  weather  effects  my 
spirits. 

He  parts  his  hair  down  the 
centre. 

I was  formally  his  house- 
keeper. 

He  made  an  illusion  to  the 
fact. 

I no  sooner  went  out  hut 
it  began  to  rain. 

You  don’t  want  to  be  too 
particular. 

Give  me  the  smaller  half. 

That  verb  wants  a compli- 
ment. 

Can  John  come  for  a walk 
with  me  ? 

I have  very  bad  health. 

The  weather  affects  my 
spirits. 

He  parts  his  hair  down  the 
middle. 

I was  formerly  his  house- 
keeper. 

He  made  an  allusion  to 
the  fact. 

I no  sooner  went  ovdi  than 
it  began  to  rain. 

You  need  not  be  too  par- 
ticular. 

Give  me  the  smaller  part. 

That  verb  needs  a comple- 
ment. 

May  John  come  for  a walk 
with  me  ? 

' SLANG  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

I There  are  certain  forms  of  expression  which,  though 
1 often  used,  are  open  to  objection  on  account  of  their 
^ inelegance  or  vulgarity.  For  these  reasons  slang  words, 
; and  words  used  in  a slang  sense,  are  generally  speaking 
’ to  be  avoided.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  as  it  is  largely  a question  of  good  taste,  but  a few 
examples  may  be  given  as  specimens : — 

Words  used  in  a slang  sense. 

Raiher.  “ Did  you  enjoy  your  holidays  ? ” Rather. 

Rough.  “ That  was  rough  on  you.” 

Mighty,  “ You  are  mighty  particular.” 

Screw.  “ My  screw  was  raised  last  year.” 

Invite.  “ Did  you  get  an  invite  to  the  Smiths’  ball  ? ” 

' Slang  phrases. 

That  will  suit  you  doton  to  the  ground. 

They  were  dressed  up  to  the  nines. 

That  taJces  the  cake. 

I was  very  angry  1 'promise  you. 

It  will  just  serve  you  out. 

How  will  that  do  you  ? 

They  do  you  very  well  at  that  hotel. 

You  just  wait  and  see. 

How  awfvUy  nice. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

In  language,  as  well  as  in  dress  and  behaviour,  simplicity 
is  a mark  of  good  breeding.  People  who  are  half-educated 
often  show  a marked  tendency  to  use  grand  words  and 
pompous  language.  They  also  introduce  foreign  phrases 
into  their  conversation,  often  with  disastrous  results,  owing 
to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  from  which 
they  quote. 

Mistakes  of  language  are  excusable  when  they  proceed 
from  pure  ignorance,  but  they  are  too  often  the  result  of 
an  affected  desire  to  impress  others  with  a sense  of  the 
speaker’s  “ superior  ” learning  and  social  standing. 


j No  doubt  the  subject  of  conversation  sometimes  requires 
the  use  of  unfamiliar  words,  but  as  a rule  the  most  homely 
words  are  the  most  vivid  and  graphic  that  we  can  employ. 
In  illustration  of  this  remark,  let  us  compare  Dr.  Johnson's 
account  of  an  incident  in  the  Highlands  written  for  the 
public  eye  and  his  account  of  the  same  incident  in  a private 
letter  to  a friend  : (1)  “ Out  of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we 
were  to  repose  started  up  at  our  entrance  a man  black  as 
a Cyclops  from  his  forge.”  (2)  “ On  our  entering  the  room 
a man  as  black  as  a tinker  bounced  out  of  one  of  the  beds 
on  which  we  were  to  lie.” 

Caution. — Never  use  grand  words  where  simple  words 
will  express  your  meaning , equally  well,  since  to  do  so  is 
as  great  an  offence  against  good  taste  as  the  wearing  of  a 
fine  dress  on  an  unsuitable  occasion. 


COMMON  ERRORS. 

CORRECTED  FORMS. 

I was  just  commencing  to 
speak  when  you  came  in. 

Permit  me  to  assist  you  to 
some  tea. 

At  that  moment  the 
missive  arrived  w'hich 
broke  up  our  festive 
assembly. 

I presume  you  allude  to  me. 

May  I have  the  felicity  of 
congratulating  you  ? 

I was  just  beginning  to 
speak  when  you  came 
in. 

Let  me  give  you  some  tea. 

At  that  moment  the  note 
arrived  which  broke  up 
our  merry  party. 

I suppose  you  mean  me. 

May  I have  the  pleasure 
of  congratulating  you  ? 

PUNCTUATION. 

If  the  meaning  of  a passage  is  to  be  clear,  it  must  not 
only  be  correctly  expressed,  but  the  right  words  must  be 
emphasized,  and  the  pauses  must  occur  in  the  proper 
places.  In  a written  or  printed  passage  these  pauses  are 
indicated  by  marks  of  punctuation  or  stops. 

(a)  The  Comma  (,)  indicates  a slight  pause,  and  is  used 

(1)  between  short  co-ordinate  sentences,  e.g. — 

“ Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  but  I go  on  for 
ever.”  The  Brook — Tennyson. 

(2)  between  the  different  clauses  of  a complex  sentence, 

e.g— 

“ I stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour.” 

2'he  Bridge — Longjdlow, 

(3)  between  words  and  phrases  in  apposition,  e.g. — 
Hereward,  the  last  of  the  Engh'sh,  was  a mighty  man. 

(4)  between  the  different  words  constituting  a hst  or 

enumeration,  e.g. — 

She  was  wise,  witty,  and  generous. 

Tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  are  used  in  large  quantities. 

N.B. — A passage  included  between  two  commas  is  more 
or  less  parenthetical  in  character,  and  may  often  be 
removed  without  affecting  the  coristruction  of  the  sentenee. 
If  its  parenthetical  character  is  to  be  emphasized,  brackets 
should  take  the  place  of  commas ; e.g. — 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  was  a great  ruler. 
Elizabeth  (so  the  story  goes)  gave  a ring  to  Essex. 

(5)  Occasionally  a comma  is  used  to  indicate  the  omission 

of  a word,  e.g. — 

“ To  err  is  human  ; to  forgive,  divine.” 

(&)  The  Semi-colon  (;)  indicates  a longer  pause  than  the 
comma,  and  is  used  to  separate  long  co-ordinate 
sentences ; e.g. — 

“'From  sunrise  unto  sunset 
All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame ; 

A glorious  city  thou  shalt  build 
And  name  it  by  thy  name.” 

The  Lay  of  Horatius — Macaulay. 
(c)  The  Colon  (:)  indicates  a still  longer  pause,  and  is  used 

(1)  between  the  different  parts  of  a paragraph  where 
they  are  to  be  slightly  connected,  whereas  a full 
stop  would  entirely  disconnect  them  e.g.— 
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0 happy  living  things  ! no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare : 

A spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart. 

And  1 blessed  them  unaware.” 

The  Ancient  Mariner — Coleridge. 

(2)  It  is  also  used  before  enumerations  ; c.g. — 

The  regiments  in  action  were  os  follows  ; The  Scots 
Greys,  the  Irish  Fusiliers,  etc.  i 

(3)  It  is  also  used  to  introduce  a quotation  ; e.g. — j 

And  a verse  of  a Lapland  song  ; 

Is  haunting  my  memory  still : 

“ A boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will,  I 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long  long  thoughts.”  < 
My  Lost  Youth — Longjellow. 

(d)  The  Period  or  Full  Stop  (.)  indicates  that  the  sentence 

is  complete  ; e.g. — 

“ When  the  pie  was  opened. 

The  birds  began  to  sing.” 

It  also  marks  abbreviated  forms,  as  for  instance, — 
e.g.  (exempli  gratia=for  the  sake  of  example), 
i.e.  (id  est=that  is.) 

(e)  The  Mark  ol  Interrogation  (?)  is  used  instead  of  a full 

stop  if  the  sentence  takes  the  form  of  a direct 
question ; e.g. — 

■ ‘ Was  not  that  a dainty  dish  I 

To  sot  before  the  king  ? ” 

(/)  The  Mark  o!  Exclamation  (!),  as  its  name  implies,  is 
used  after  Interjections  and  exclamatory  i)hrascs 
or  sentences,  also  after  the  Nominative  of  Address,  ; 
e.g.—  _ _ I 

“ Hark  ! ” she  said,  “I  hear  a rushing  . . .” 

“ No,  ray  child  ! ” said  old  Nokomis, 

” ’Tis  the  night- wind  in  the  pine-trees  ! ” 

li  iawatha — Longfellow, 
ig)  Inverted  Commas  (“  ” ) are  used  to  enclose  a quotation, 
e.g.— 

“ Try  not  the  pass,”  the  old  man  said. 

An  amusing  lesson  on  the  importance  of  putting  the 
stops  in  the  right  place  is  given  in  our  first  English  Comedy, 
Ralph  Roister  Doister,  written  by  Nicholas  Udal,  the  Head 
Master  of  Eton,  for  his  boys  to  act.  In  this  play  a love-  , 
letter  is  quite  spoiled,  and  all  its  compliments  turned  into  | 
insults  owing  to  the  reader  pausing  at  the  wrong  places.  i 
This  is  the  letter  : — ■ 

‘‘  Now  by  these  presents  I do  you  advertise 
That  I am  minded  to  marry  you  in  no  wise. 

For  your  goods  and  substance  1 could  be  content 
To  take  you  as  ye  are.  If  ye  mind  to  be  my  wife 
Ye  shall  be  assiired  for  the  time  of  my  life 
I win  keep  ye  right  well  from  good  raiment  and  fare 
Ye  shall  not  be  kept  but  in  sorrow  and  care. 

Ye  shall  in  no  wise  live  at  your  own  liberty ; 

Do  and  say  what  ye  lust,  ye  shall  never  please  me ; 

But  when  ye  are  merry,  I will  be  all  sad  ; 

When  ye  are  sorry  I will  be  very  glad ; 

When  ye  seek  your  heart’s  ease  I will  be  unkind ; 

At  no  time  in  mo  shall  ye  much  gentleness  find.” 

Ralph  Roister  Doister.  Udal  (1634-1541). 

3.  COMMON  ERBOES  IN 
PRONUNCIATION. 

Errors  in  pronunciation  sometimes  arise  from  lack  of 
knowledge,  but  they  are  more  often  due  to  carelessness. 
With  a view  to  avoiding  such  errors,  from  whichever  cause 
they  proceed,  we  may  classify  them  as  follows : — 

(а)  Incorrect  accentuation ; e.g.,  formid'able  for 

for'midable,  despic'able  for  des'picable. 

(б)  The  sounding  of  letters  which  ought  to  be  mute ; 

e.g.,  the  letter  t in  often,  epistle,  apostle. 

(c)  Incorrect  pronunciation  of  words  which  are  not 

pronounced  as  they  are  spelt ; e.g.,  figure  for 
figgur, 

(d)  The  sounding  of  final  e,  or  es,  as  a distinct  eyUablo, 

when  it  should  be  mute,  and  vice-versa ; for 
instance. 


animal-cu-le  for  animal-cule 
epi-tome  for  epit-o-rne 
anti-strophe  for  antis-tro-pha 
anti-podea  for  antip-o-des 
ration-ale  for  ration-a-le 

(«)  Mutilation  of  a word  owing  to  ignorance  of  its  form, 
as  pparrowgrass  for  asparagus. 

Errors  duo  to  want  ol  care. 

(a)  V’arious  forms  of  elision,  such  os — 

The  dropping  of  vowel  sounds  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a word,  for  example — 

The  dropping  of  the  initial  vowel,  as  ’leven  for  j 
eleven.  J 

The  dropping  of  a middle  vowel,  as  histry  for  a 
history*,  jography  for  geography,  suprintend  for  ' 
superintend,  sovrin  for  sovereign,  vilet  for  violet,  ' j 
fainly  for  family.  ^ 

The  drop{)inir  or  clipping  of  the  final  consonant,  as 
writin,  r»  iulin,  hopin,  fearin,  and  the  dropping 
of  a consonant  in  tht*  body  of  a word,  oa  Febuary 
for  February,  artio  for  arctic.  h 

(h)  The  insertion  or  aildition  ot  letters;  e.cr.,  eub5tract  J 
for  subtnicf,  iimbcrella  for  umbrella,  aawr  for 
saw,  drawrin"  for  drawing. 

(c)  The  BubEtitution  of  one  letter  for  another;  e.g.,  ^ 

nothin/;  end  somcthinJl  for  nothing  and  some- 
thiny. 

(il)  The  cornrptinn  of  vowel  .soiinds  ; 

ai  for  a,  as  laidy,  paip<T,  for  lady,  paper, 
i or  e f.ir  n,  as  jiat  or  jrst  for  juat.  'J 

e for  o,  as  perlice  for  police. 

(e)  A curious  form  of  error  lias  arisen  in  some  ca^fs 
from  the  n of  the  distinguishing  adjective  an 
being  detached  from  it  and  adde<l  to  the  following 
noun ; aa  a iiour  for  nn  hour ; a napple  f jr 
an  apple.  In  some  instances  this  has  led  to  a 
permanent  change  in  the  form  of  the  word,  e.c., 

‘‘  a newt  ” was  originally  an  ewt ; ” for  the 

nonce  ” was  originally  for  then  once. 

Someworda,  on  the  contrary,  have  lost  an  initial 
n.  owing  to  the  n being  detached  from  the  noun 
and  attached  to  the  distinguishing  adjective  a, 
e.g.,  an  orange  for  a nareng,  an  apron  for  a napron, 
an  adder  for  a nadder. 

(/)  Tho  incorrect  inaertion  or  dropping  of  the  aspirate. 
This  is  a matter  of  vital  importance,  and  is  fully 
treated  below. 

Aids  to  Correct  Pronunciation.  Pronunciation  is  to 
a great  extent  a question  of  usage,  and  many  words  are 
even  now  in  a state  of  transition.  This  accounts  for  tho 
fact  that  certain  words  admit  of  two  pronunciations,  such 
as  lab 'oratory  and  labor 'at  ory.  It  should  al&o  be  noticed 
that  some  words  are  mispronounced  owing  to  the  speaker’s 
clinging  to  an  old  pronunciation  after  it  has  become  obsolete, 
such  as  contra 'ry  for  con'trary.  The  following  rules  for 
pronouncing  certain  classes  of  words,  may  be  found 
helpful : — 

(o)  A word  ending  in  one  of  the  following  terminations 

is  accented  on  the  syllable  immediately  preced-  ; 
ing  it : — i 

— acal  demoni'acal,  mani'acal,  Zodi'acal. 

— cian  politi'eian,  physi'eian. 

— cracy  democ'racy,  ariatoc'racy,  plutoc'racy. 

— ferous  aurif'erous,  pestif'erons. 

— gony  cosmog 'ony,  theog'ony. 

— grapher  photog'rapher,  geog'rapher,  lithog'* 
raplier. 

— logy  biol'ogy,  geol'ogy,  astrol'ogy,  theol'ogy. 

— meter  perim'eter,  gasom'eter,  photom'eter, 
barom'eter. 

— nomy  astron'omy,  econ'omy. 

— pathy  homopop'athy,  aUop'athy,  telep'athy. 

— tion  vaoa'tion,  inflamma'tion,  autborisa'tion, 
constitu'tion. 

(&)  We  must  carefully  avoid  the  tendency  to  substitute 
S for  a in  the  following  terminations,  -age,  -ain,  -ate^ 
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W©  muat  say  savage,  captain,  moderate,  and  not 
savige,  captin,  moderit. 

e for  o in  the  terminations  -ar,  -ary.  We  must  say 
regular,  singular,  necessary,  and  not  reguler, 
singuler,  necessery. 

{ for  e in  the  endings  -ed,  -en,  -et,  -est,  -ject,  -stead, 
-ness.  We  must  say  wicked,  sudden,  forest, 
pocket,  subject,  object,  instead,  governess,  and 
not  wickid,  suddin,  forist,  pockit,  subjict,  objict, 
instid,  governiss. 

e for  0 in  the  termination  -or.  We  must  say 
actor,  auditor,  governor,  author,  and  not  acter, 
auditor,  governor,  author, 
u for  c or  f or  o in  the  endings  -el,  -il,  -ent,  -lent,  -on, 
-om.  We  must  say  model,  fossil,  violent,  present, 
and  not  modul,  fossul,  violunt,  presunt. 
c)  We  must  be  careful  not  to  drop — 

Vowels,  e.g.,  p’raps,  ’leven,  Lo-tn,  jography, 
histry,  for — perhaps,  eleven,  Latin,  geography, 
history. 

Consonants,  e.g.,  hanful,  writin,  readin,  fith,  twelth, 
nex,  jus,  for  handful,  writing,  readingr,  fi/th, 
twel/th,  next,  jus^. 

THE  ASPIRATE. 

As  some  people  find  the  letter  h a source  of  difficulty, 
a few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  of  service,  especially 
since  the  correct  use  of  the  aspirate  is  universally  regarded 
as  an  essential  mark  of  education  and  good  breeding. 

1.  Remember  that  the  /»  is  mute,  or  silent,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  words  t liowv,  Aonesty,  Aonour, 
Aeir.  It  follows  that  the  initial  A in  words  derived 
from  the  above  will  also  be  mute,  as  for  instance : Aeircss, 
Aenourable,  Aourly,  and  so  on. 

2.  Be  careful  always  to  sound  the  aspirate  in  any  word 
which  begins  with  h,  unless  it  is  one  of  the  words  included 
in  the  preceding  list.  At  one  time  it  was  considered 
correct  to  drop  the  h in  “herb”  and  “humble,”  but  it  is  not 
so  now.  Especial  care  is  necessary  to  pronounce  Ae,  Aim, 
and  Aer  correctly,  for  the  tendency  is  either  to  drop  the 
aspirate  or  to  emphasize  the  pronoun — a word  that  seldom 
requires  emphasis.  It  is  also  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  omission  of  h when  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  the 
syllable  beginning  with  A ; e.g.  “ hotel,”  “ vehement.” 

3.  Never  aspirate  a word  which  does  not  begin  with  A, 
since  to  put  an  A in  the  wrong  place  is  an  even  greater 
solecism  than  to  drop  an  A which  ought  to  be  sounded. 
For  instance,  the  pronunciation  of  ever  as  liever),  our  a as 
hours,  or  enterprise  as  henterprise,  would  at  once  stamp 
a man  as  uneducated  or  ill-bred. 

4.  Be  careful  to  sound  the  A when  it  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a word.  This  warning  is  especially  needed,  as 
many  people  who  would  never  drop  an  initial  A are  not  so 
careful  to  sound  it  when  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a word  ; 
for  example,  in  perAaps,  inAabit,  inAeritance,  proAibition. 
The  aspirate  should  be  slightly  sounded  in  such  words 
as  which,  where,  what. 

N.B.— Ludicrous  mistakes  are  apt  to  be  made  through 
carelessness  about  the  aspirate  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  there  are  two  words  which  are  ahke  in  sound, 
except  for  the  aspirate,  such  as  eat  and  heat,  air  and  hair, 
ear  and  hear. 

The  following  well-known  and  ingenious  lines  on  the 
letter  A may  appropriately  be  quoted  here  ; — i 

“ ’Twas  whispered  in  Aeaven,  ’twas  muttered  in  Aell,  j 

And  ecAo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; j 

’Twas  allotted  to  man  with  his  earliest  breatA,  ! 

Attends  at  his  birtZ*  and  awaits  him  in  deat/j ; 

It  presides  o’er  his  Aappiness,  Aabits,  and  Aealth, 

Is  the  prop  of  his  Aouse  and  the  end  of  his  wealtA. 

In  the  Aeaps  of  the  miser  ’tis  Aoarded  with  care. 

But  is  sure  to  be  lost  on  his  prodigal  Aeir. 

Without  it  the  soldier  and  seaman  may  roam. 

But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  Aome. 

’TwiU  not  soften  the  Aeart,  and  though  deaf  to  the  oar. 

’Twill  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  Aear.  1 


But  in  sAade  let  it  rest,  Uke  a dehcate  flower — 
Oh,  breathe  on  it  softly — it  dies  in  an  Aour.” 


CO.'JMON  EKROES. 


You  must  eat  that  iron  at 
once. 

I prefer  to  heat  cold 
salmon. 

Those  are  my  three 
favourite  hairs. 

Her  air  is  curly. 

Her  earing  is  not  good. 

Tell  shot  the  apple  with 
his  harrow. 

He  is  a deceitful  and  art- 
less man. 

The  arrow  is  a useful  farm 
implement. 

He  is  ale  and  eartg  because 
he  drinks  no  hale. 

The  boots  which  were 
stolen  were  hall  marked. 

The  pilot  stood  by  the 
elm. 

It  is  better  to  bear  the 
woes  we  have  than  fly 
to  hills  unknown. 

She  is  a simple,  heartless 
maid. 


COEBECTED  FOEilS. 


You  must  heat  that  iron 
at  once.  ! 

I prefer  to  eat  cold  salmon.  ‘ 

Those  are  my  three 
favourite  airs.  ^ 

Her  hair  is  curly. 

Her  hearing  is  not  good. 

Tell  shot  the  apple  with  - 
his  arrow.  I 

He  is  a deceitful  and  ! 
heartless  man. 

The  harrow  is  a useful 
farm  implement. 

He  is  hale  and  hearty  be- 
cause he  drinks  no  ale. 

The  boots  which  were 
stolen  were  all  marked. 

The  pilot  stood  by  the 
helm. 

It  is  better  to  bear  the 
woes  we  have  than  fly 
to  ills  unknown. 

She  is  a simple,  artless 
maid.  ^ 


WORDS  OFTEN 

academ'ic 
acou 'sties,  ou=ow 
acu  'men 
ad  'mirable 
adver'tisement 
aerated,  a-cr-ated 
albu'meu 
al  'gebra 
a 'lias 
al  'legory 
ambigu  'ity 
an'archist,  ch=k 
anath'ema 

ancho'vy  or  an'chovy 
animal'cide,  cule  not  cu-ls 
anom'aly 

antis 'trophe,  stro-phe 
an  tip 'odes,  -o-des 
autip'odal 

apparent  > 

apos 'trophe,  -tro-phe 
archangel,  ch=k 
arctic,  ark-tic  not  ar-tic 
aro'ma 

artichoke,  not  artijoke 
artif'icer 

aspar'agus,  not  grass 
assidu'ity 

asterisk,  not  asterix 
atax'y  or  at'axy 
ate,  et 

Au'gust  (the  month) 
august'  (= grand) 
awkw’ard,  not  awkard 
aye,  i,  not  ay 
because,  not  becos 
begone  -gon,  not  gatm 
beloved  (verb)  beluv'd 
beloved  (adj.)  beluv'-ed 
blessed  (verb)  blest 
blessed  (adj.)  bless '-ed 
boatswain,  bo'sn 
bom  'bast 

bosom,  o as  in  wolf 
bou'doir  -dwar 
ca'chet,  t silent 
calig'raphy 
calorim  'et« 

campanile,  cam '-pa-nil  or 
cam-pa-ue'-la 


MISPRONOUNCED. 

canard' 

capil'lary  or  cap 'illary 
catas'trophe  ’tro-phe 
cav'iare,  -ar  not  a-re 
cen 'tenary  or  cente'nary 
centrif'ugal 
centrip'etal 
cha'let,  sha'-lay 
cham'ois,  sham-wa 
champagne,  sham-pain 
cham'paign,  sham 'pain 
champion,  cham'-pi  on 
char'-d-banc,  final  c sQent 
chas'tisement 
chirop 'odist,  ch=k 
chimney,  not  chimlcy 
clere  'story,  clear-story 
clima'teric,  or  climacter'io 
coadju'tor 
cof'fee,  not  cau'fee 
colonel,  kurn'el 
com  'mandant 
commend 'atory 
com 'parable 
com'plaisauce 
com 'promise 
confirm  'atory 
confis'eatory 
con 'fluent 
con'grueut 
conjure'  (to  implore) 
con 'jure  (by  magic) 
con'strue,  or  construe' 
con'summate  (verb) 
consum'mate  (adj.) 
con 'tents,  or  contents' 
con'trary,  not  contra" ry 
con  'troversy 

con  'tumely,  con  '-tu-me-ly 
con 'verse  (noun) 
converse'  (verb) 
corps,  ps  silent 

courtesy,  kort'esy  or  kurt'esy 

coxswain,  cox '-an 

cro'chet,  cro-shay 

deca'dent 

declam 'atory 

demon  'strative^ 

derog 'atory 

des'picable 
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de'tail,  or  detail' 

diphthe'ria,  ph=f 

diph 'thong,  ph=f 

disiu'tercsted 

dis 'putable 

drought,  drout 

dyn'asty,  not  dy-nasty 

6clat',  t silent 

elegi  'ac 

em  'issary 

English,  Inglish 

envel'op  (verb) 

en'velope  (noun) 

epis'tle,  t silent 

epit'ome,  e-pit '-o-me 

eq'uipage,  ek-wi-page 

eq'uitable,  ek'-wi- table 

exec'utive 

exec 'utor 

ex'piatory 

extern 'pore,  -po-re 

facade,  (;=s 

fakir',  ir=eer 

Eeb'ruary,  sound  the  r 

fer'ment  (noun) 

ferment'  (verb) 

fe'tish,  fee-tish 

fifth,  sound  the  f 

fig'ure,  fig'gur 

finance' 

form  'ative 

form 'id  able 

fre'quent  (adj.) 

frequent'  (verb) 

fron'tier,  frun'teer 

gal 'Ian t,  brave 

gallant',  polite 

ge-om'etry,  not  iom'etry 

ge-og'raphy,  not  jog'raphy 

gon'dola 

gone,  g6n,  not  gaun 
government,  sound  the  n 
gus'tatory 

gutta-percha,  not  persha 
gut'tural,  tur=ter 
hand 'kerchief , -chif  not  cliievc 
height,  not  heighth 
hein'ous,  hay 'nous 
he'liotrope,  he-li.  not  hel-i 
hin'drance,  not  hinderance 
his'tory,  not  histry 
hos'pitable 

hos'pital,  not  hauspital 
hos'tage,  o short 
hough,  hock 
house 'wifery 
hyper 'bole,  -bo-le 
hyster'ical,  not  -tirical 
iriustratecl,  -tra  not  -tera 
impugn',  impune 
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incom 'parable 
indict'ment,  inditement 
indis 'putable 
indis 'soluble 
inex'orable 
in  'f  amoas 
inhos'pitable 
instead',  not  instid' 
in'teresting,  not  interest' ing 
in  'torloper 
inter 'minable 
in 'ventory 

irrel'evant,  not  -revelanl 

irrep 'arable 

irrev'ocable 

isos'celes,  c silent 

jew-el,  not  jewl 

lab 'oratory  or  labor 'atory 

lam'entably 

lauil'atory 

leg  'islative 

li'chen,  ll-ken 

lieuten'ant,  lef-ten'-ant 

lit'erary 

lithog'raphy 

machination,  ch=k 

main  'tenance 

malap'ropos  s silent 

medicine,  i silent 

mcer'schaum 

mel  'ancholy 

metamor'phosis 

meta  'thesis 

metemp'sycho'sis,  p silent 
mid 'wifery 

min'ute  (of  time),  minit 
minute'  (small) 
misan  'thropy 

mis'cellany,  or  miscel'lany 

mis'cliievous,  not  -chee'vous 

mnemon'ics,  initial  m silent 

muni  'cipal 

nothing,  not  volhink 

oa'sis,  o-a'-sis 

ob  'durate 

ob  'liga  tory 

often,  t silent 

omuip'otent 

or  thog'r  aptly 

os'tricli,  not  ostridge 

pachyder  'matous 

pan'tomime,  not  -mine 

parab'ola 

par'tisan 

pa 'tent,  a long 

pat'ernoster,  a short 

pat'riot,  or  pa'triot 

pa'tron,  a long 

pat'ronage,  a short 

pedom'eter 


pen'ult 

per'emptory 

perhaps',  not  praps 

perim'eter 

periph'rasls 

pet'rol 

pharmaceu'tical,  ceu=su 

pharmacopoe'ia 

photog'raphy 

pbo'togravure 

photom  'etcr 

pbtlii'sLs,  ph  silent 

pincers,  not  pinchers 

pneumo'nia,  p silent 

polyg'amy 

poor,  not  pore 

preb'eudary 

prece'dent  (adjective) 

pree'edent  (noun) 

prece'dence 

precis,  s silent 

pired  'atory 

pref 'erable 

prera'ature 

pre'mier,  or  prem'ier 

priv'acy,  not  pri'vacy 

pro 'bate 

proce'dure 

pro 'grass  (noun) 

progress'  (verb) 

prolep'tic 

pro'logue,  pro 'log 

provoc'ative 

qnar'autine,  -teen 

quay',  key 

quoit,  koit 

radiom'eter 

ra'tions,  or  rash 'ions 

rationa'le,  -a-le 

rat 'line,  rat-lin 

recogn 'izance,  g silent 

recognise,  g sounded 

rec'ondite,  or  recon 'dite 

rel'evant,  not  revelant 

rem'ediless 

remem 'brance,  not  -Verance 

remon  'strate 

rep 'arable 

rep'utable 

rere'dos,  rear-dos 

res'onaut 

res'pite 

re 'tail  (adjective) 
retail'  (verb) 
rev'enue 
rose  'mary 
rout,  rowt 
route,  root 
row'lock,  rul'ock 
sal  volatile,  -ti-le 


sarcoph'agua 

sati'ety 

sat'yr 

schism,  ch  silent 

sec'retary 

sed'entary 

sep'arate,  not  seperate 
sep'arator 

slough  (mire),  gh  silent 
slough  (cast  skin)  slu3 
sobriquet,  sou'-bri-kay 
soot,  not  sut 
sov'ereign,  not  sovrin 
stal'actite 
Btal'agmite 
stone,  not  stun 
stro'phe,  stro-fe 
sub 'al  tern 

subtract',  not  substract 
super 'fluous 

superintend,  not  suprintend 

surtouf,  t silent 

syn'od,  sin-od 

syn 'thesis 

tautol'ogy 

teleg'raphist 

telep'athy 

ten'et,  not  te'net 

ten'tative 

tetral'ogy 

the'atre,  not  Oiea'tre 

theoc'racy 

theos'ophy 

threepence,  threp'ence 
tia'ra,  or  ti'ara 
tongs,  not  tungs 
tracheot'omy 
trait,  t silent 

trans'ferable,  or  transfer 'able 

tril  'ogy 

tri'pod 

tri'pos 

twelfth,  not  Ircelth 
twopence,  tuppence 
umbrella,  not  unt-ber-ella 
val'et,  t silent 
vase,  a=ah  not  aw 
vi'olet,  not  vilrt 
violoncello,  -chello 
vol'atile,  vol'-a-tilo 
vol'untary 
waistcoat,  wes-kot 
were,  wer  not  ware 
wort,  wirt 
yacht,  yot 
yeast,  yee^t  not  yest 
ze'bra,  zee-bra 
zoology,  zo-ol-o-gy 
zo'opliyte,  zo-o-fite 


HOMONYMS. 


AN  AID  TO  THE  CORRECT  SPELLING  OE  WORDS  SIMILAR  IN  SOUND  BUI  DIFFERING  IN  MEANING, 


Accidence,  a part  of  grammar. 
Accidents,  mishaps. 

Acts,  deeds. 

Axe,  a chopper. 

Ail,  to  be  ill. 

Ale,  beer. 

Air,  atmosphere. 

E’er,  ever. 

Ere,  before. 

Heir,  one  who  inherits. 

Ait,  a small  island. 

Eight,  twice  four. 

All,  everything. 

Awl,  a tool. 

Altar,  the  communion  table. 
Alter,  to  change. 

Analyst,  one  who  analyses. 
Annalist,  a writer  of  annals. 

Anker,  a liquid  measure. 
Anchor,  an  iron  to  hold  a ship. 
Arc,  a part  of  a circle, 
a chest;  a ahlp* 


Ascent,  a climbing  up. 
Assent,  to  agree. 

Asperate,  to  make  rough. 
Aspirate,  to  sound  the  letter  7i. 

Assistance,  help. 
Assistants,  those  who  assist. 

At'tributa,  an  ascribed  quality. 
Attrib'ute,  to  ascribe. 

Auger,  a tool  for  boring. 
Augur,  a soothsayer. 

Aught,  anything. 

Ought,  to  be  bound  by  duty. 

Au'gust,  the  name  of  a month. 
August',  inspiring  awe. 

Ay,  yes. 

Eye,  for  seeing. 

Bad,  not  good. 

Bade,  ordered. 

Bail,  a surety. 

®al©j  a btAhdle'pf  tjacjisj, 


Ball,  something  round. 

Bawl,  to  shout. 

Bard,  a poet. 

Barred,  did  bar. 

Bare,  naked. 

Bear,  an  animal. 

Baron,  a degree  of  nobility. 
Barren,  not  fertile. 

Base,  the  bottom. 

Bass,  the  loivest  part  in  music. 
Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

Bey,  a Turkish  governor. 

Bays,  inlets  of  the  sea. 

Baize,  a coarse  woollen  stuff. 
Beach,  the  shore. 

Beech,  a tree. 

Beat,  to  strike. 

Beet,  a plant. 

Beer,  an  intoxicant. 

Bier,  a carriage  to  bear  the  dead. 

Bell,  a hollow  sounding  body, 
Pelle,  a beautiful  lady, 


Berry,  a small  fruit. 

Bury,  to  put  in  the  ground. 

Berth,  a situation. 

Birth,  a coming  into  life. 

Better,  of  superior  quality. 
Bettor,  one  who  bets. 

Bight,  a small  bay. 

Bite,  to  crush  with  the  teeth. 

Blew,  did  blow. 

Blue,  a colour. 

Boa,  a genus  of  serpents. 
Boar,  an  animal. 

Bore,  to  pierce  holes. 

Boor,  an  uneducated  man. 

Board,  a piece  of  timber. 
Bored,  did  bore. 

Bole,  the  stem  of  a tree. 
Bowl,  a basin. 

Born,  brought  into  life. 
Borne,  carried. 

BolU'ne,  a limit, 
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Boroagh,  a corporation-town. 
Barrow,  a rabbit-hole. 

Bough,  a branch. 

Bow,  to  bend. 

Bow,  a weapon  to  shoot  arrows. 
Beau,  a suitor. 

Boy,  a male  child. 

Buoy,  a boat. 

Braid,  to  plait. 

Brayed,  did  bray. 

Brake,  a carriage. 

Break,  to  destroy. 

Bread,  food. 

Bred,  brought  up. 

Bridal,  belonging  to  marriage. 
Bridle,  part  of  a horse’s  harness. 

Broach,  to  start  (a  topic). 
Brooch,  an  ornament. 

Bruit,  ramour. 

Brute,  savage ; senseless. 

But, except;  yet. 

Butt,  to  strike  with  the  head. 
Buy,  to  purchase. 

By-  near,  beside. 

Bye,  in  good-bye. 


Calendar,  a register  of  the  year. 
Calender,  to  dress  cloth. 
Cullender,  a strainer. 

Call,  to  summon. 

Caul,  a membrane. 

Candid,  open,  ingenuous. 
Candied,  preserved  in  sugar. 
Cannon,  a big  gun. 

Canon,  a law. 

Canon,  a deep  narrow  gorge. 
Canvas,  a coarse  cloth. 
Canvass,  to  solicit  votes. 
Capital,  first-class. 

Capitol,  a senate-house. 

Carat,  a weight  of  four  grains. 
Carrot,  an  edible  root. 

Caret,  a mark  (A)  of  omission. 

Cask,  a barrel. 

Casque,  a helmet. 

Cast,  to  throw. 

Caste,  rank. 

Cede,  to  give  in. 

Seed,  a grain ; olispring. 

Ceiling,  the  inner  roof. 

Sealing,  part  of  verb  “ to  seal.” 

Cell,  a small  cavity. 

Sell,  to  give  for  a price. 

Cellar,  an  undergroimd  room. 
Seller,  one  who  sells. 

Censei’,  an  incense- vessel. 
Censor,  one  who  censures. 

Cent,  a hundred. 

Scent,  odour. 

Sent,  did  send. 

Cere,  to  wax. 

Bear,  to  bum. 

Seer,  a prophet. 

Sere,  dry,  withered. 

Cereal,  an  edible  grain. 

Sei'ial,  relating  to  a series. 
Cession,  a giving  up. 

Session,  a sitting. 

Champagne,  a wine. 
Champaign,  a plain. 

Chaste,  pure,  virtuous. 

Chased,  hunted. 

Check,  to  stop. 

Cheque,  an  order  for  money. 
Choler,  anger. 

Collar,  a neckband. 

Chord,  notes  played  together. 
Cord,  small  rope. 

Clausa,  a sentence. 

Claws,  hooked  nails. 

Climb,  to  mount  up. 

Clime,  a region. 

Coarse,  not  refined. 

Course,  a career,  a path. 

Coat,  an  outer  garment. 

Cote,  a sheepfold. 

Complement,  full  amount. 
Compliment,  a polite  expression. 
Confidant,  a trusted  friend. 
Confident,  positive. 
Conformation,  form,  shape. 
Confirmation,  a religions  rite. 
Coral,  a substance  found  in  the  sea. 
Corral,  an  enclosure  for  cattle, 
phoralg  belonging  to  a choir. 


Core,  the  heart  of  a fruit. 
Corps,  a body  of  troops. 
Council,  a consulting  body. 
Counsel,  advice. 
Councillor,  one  of  a council. 
Counsellor,  an  adviser. 
Courtesy,  politeness. 
Curtsey,  a low  bow. 

Cozen,  to  cheat,  to  deceive. 
Cousin,  a relative. 

Creak,  a grating  sound. 
Creek,  a small  bay. 

Crewel,  a sort  of  yam. 
Cruel,  inhuman. 

Crit'ic,  a fault-finder. 
Critique',  a criticism. 

Cruise,  a soa-trip. 

Cruse,  a small  cup. 

Crews,  ships’  companies. 
Currant,  a small  fruit. 
Current,  a stream. 


Dairy,  where  milk  is  kept. 
Diary,  a journal. 

Dam,  a bank  to  stop  water. 
Damn,  to  condemn. 

Day,  the  time  it  is  light. 

Dey,  a Turkish  governor. 

Dear,  costly ; beloved. 

Deer,  an  animal. 

Deference,  respect. 
Difference,  disagreement. 

Deformity,  unnatural  form. 
Difformity,  irregularity. 
Descent',  a coming  down. 
Dissent',  disagreement. 

Desert',  to  forsake. 

Des'ert,  uncultivated. 

Dessert',  the  last  course  at  dinner. 
Dew,  moisture. 

Due,  owed;  fit. 

Die,  to  expire. 

Dye,  to  colour. 

Dire,  dreadful,  horrible. 

Dyer,  one  who  dyes. 

Divers,  several. 

Diverse,  different. 

Doe,  a female  deer. 

Dough,  uncooked  paste. 

Done,  past  participle  of  “do.” 
Dun,  a brownish  colour. 

Draft,  a detachment. 

Draught,  a driirk. 

Dram,  the  16th  of  an  ounce. 
Drachm,  a Greek  coin. 

Dual,  twofold. 

Duel,  a fight  between  two. 

Elicit,  to  draw  out. 

Illicit,  unlawful. 

Eligible,  desirable. 

Illegible,  unreadable. 

Elude,  to  avoid  by  artifice, 
Illude,  to  deceive. 

Eminent,  famous. 

Imminent,  impending. 
Empyreal,  highly  refined. 
Imperial,  relating  to  empire. 
Eruption,  a breaking  forth. 
Irruption,  an  invasion. 
Exercise,  to  employ. 

Exorcise,  to  drive  away. 

Ewer,  a kind  of  jug. 

Your,  belonging  to  you. 

Yore,  long  ago. 


Fain,  gladly. 

Fane,  a sacred  edifice. 
Feign,  to  pretend. 

Faint,  feeble,  languid. 
Feint,  a pretence. 

Fair,  lovely ; just. 

Fare,  food. 

Feat,  an  exploit. 

Feet,  plural  of  “foot." 
Fellow,  an  associate.' 
Felloe,  the  rim  of  a wheel. 
Fer’ment,  tumult. 
Ferment',  to  put  in  motion. 
Filter,  a strainer. 

Philtre,  a love  potion. 

Fir,  a tree. 

Fur,  soft  haiy. 


Firs,  trees 
Furs,  skins. 

Furze,  a prickly  shrub. 

Fisher,  one  who  fishes. 

Fissure,  a gaping  crack. 

Flea,  an  insect. 

Flee,  to  run  av/ay. 

Flew,  did  fly. 

Flue,  a part  of  a chimney. 

Flour,  prepared  grain. 

Flower,  a blossom. 

For,  in  the  place  of. 

Fore,  anterior. 

Four,  a number. 

Fort,  a fortified  building. 

Forte,  a strong  point. 

Forth,  fonvard. 

Fourth,  the  ordinal  of  four. 

Foul,  filthy,  polluted. 

Fowl,  a bird. 

Frays,  riots. 

Phrase,  a mode  of  speech. 

Frees,  seta  free. 

Freeze,  to  congeal  vi-ith  cold. 
Frieze,  a coarse  cloth. 

Gait,  manner  of  walking. 

Cate,  a large  door. 

Gamble,  to  play  for  money. 
Ga.mbol,  to  frisk. 

Gild,  to  overlay  with  gold. 

Guild,  a society. 

Gilt,  gold  laid  on. 

Guilt,  culpability. 

Glair,  the  wliite  of  an  egg. 

Glare,  a very  briliiant  light. 
Grate,  to  rualte  a harsh  soimd. 
Great,  big;  eminent. 

Greaves,  armour  for  the  legs. 
Grieves,  does  gi-ieve. 

Grisly,  hideous. 

Gristly,  like  gristle. 

Grizzly,  somewhat  grey. 

Groan,  a mournful  sound. 
Crown,  past  participle  of  “ grow,” 
Grocer,  a dealer  in  sugar,  etc. 
Grosser,  coarser. 

Guessed,  did  guess. 

Guest,  a visitor. 

Hail,  frozen  rain. 

Hale,  healthy. 

Hair,  natural  covering  of  the  head. 
Hare,  a small  animal. 

Hall,  a large  room ; a mansion. 
Haul,  to  draw  with  force. 

Hart,  a stag. 

Heart,  a part  of  the  body. 

Heal,  to  gi-ow  well. 

Heel,  a part  of  the  foot. 

Hear,  to  perceive  sounds. 

Here,  in  tliis  place. 

Heard,  did  hear. 

Herd,  a number  of  catMe, 

Hew,  to  fell. 

Hue,  a tint. 

Hide,  to  conceal. 

Hied,  hastened. 

Hie,  to  hasten. 

High,  lofty. 

Hire,  wages. 

Higher,  loftier. 

Hoard,  a hidden  store. 

Horde,  a wandering  tribe. 
Hoarse,  harsh  of  voice. 

Horse,  an  animal. 

Hole,  a cavity  or  hollow  place. 
Whole,  entire. 

Holy,  sacred. 

Wholly,  entirely. 


Idle,  unoccupied. 

Idol,  an  object  of  worship. 

Idyll,  a short  pastoral  play. 
Impotent,  wanting  power. 
Impudent,  bold,  immodest. 
Im'port,  signification. 

Import',  to  bring  from  abroad. 
In'cense,  perfume  exhaled  by  fu'e. 
Incense',  to  provoke  to  singer. 
Incite,  to  stir  up. 

Insight,  clear  perception. 
Indite,  to  compose, 

1 tedict,  tp  acsitse. 


Ingenious,  skilful,  Inventive. 
Ingenuous,  open,  candid. 
Instants,  moments. 

Instance,  an  example. 
In'stinct,  natural  impulse. 
Instinct',  moved,  animated. 

Isle,  an  island. 

Aisle,  a passage  in  a church. 

Jam,  a conserve  of  fruits,  etc. 
Jamb,  the  side  post  of  a door,  etc. 

Jester,  one  who  jests,  a buffoon. 
Gesture,  a movement  of  the  body 

Kernel,  the  seed  of  some  fruits. 
Colonel,  an  officer  in  the  army. 
Key,  an  instrument  to  unlock. 
Quay,  a v.-harf. 

Eac,  a resin ; a sum  of  rupees. 
Lack,  to  be  v.’ithout. 

Lade,  to  load. 

Laid,  did  lay. 

Lain,  past  participle  of  " lie.” 
i Lane,  a narrow  street, 
j Lair,  bed  of  a v.  ild  animal. 

! Layer,  a stratum,  a row. 

1 Lax,  not  strict. 

Lacs,  sums  of  rupees. 

I Lacks,  does  lack. 

[ Leaf,  a part  of  a plant. 

Lief,  willingly. 

Leak,  a hole  that  lets  in  water. 
Leek,  a vegetable. 

Led,  did  lead. 

Lead,  a metal. 

Lee,  the  side  facing  the  wind. 
Lea.  a meadow. 

Lees,  the  dregs. 

Lease,  to  let  hy  lease. 

Lessen,  to  diminish. 

Lesson,  sometliing  to  be  learned. 

Levy,  to  raise  money. 

Levee,  a indnce  s reception. 

Liar,  one  who  tolls  lies. 

Lyre,  a musical  instnmient. 

Limb,  a member. 

Limn,  to  draw. 

Lineament,  a feature,  outliiis. 
Liniment,  an  ointment. 

Links,  connecting  rings. 

Lynx,  an  animal. 

Load,  a burden. 

Lode,  a vein  of  metal. 

Lowed,  did  low. 

Loan,  something  lent. 

Lone,  lonely,  solitary. 

Lock,  something  that  fastens. 
Locb,  lough,  a lake. 

Made,  did  make. 

Maid,  a young,  unmarried  woman. 

Magnate,  a distingviished  person. 
Magnet,  a loadstone. 

Mail,  a bag  of  letters. 

Male,  one  of  the  sexes. 

Main,  principal,  chief. 

Mane,  long  hair  on  an  animal’s 
neck. 

Maize,  Indian  com. 

Maze,  a labyrinth;  perplexity. 

I.9anner,  form,  way,  mode. 
Manna,  a kind  of  food. 

Manor,  land  held  by  a nobleman. 

Mantel,  a chimney-piece. 
Mantle,  a cloak. 

Mara,  a female  horse. 

Mayor,  a chief  magistrate. 

M''rk,  a line,  dot,  etc. 

Marque,  a licence  to  attack. 
Marshal,  a military  officer. 
Martial,  warlike. 

Marten,  a kind  of  weasel, 
Martin,  a kind  of  swiiUow. 

Mead,  pasture  ground. 

Meed,  reward. 

Mean,  low,  not  generous. 

Mien,  air,  manner,  look. 

Meat,  flesh  for  eating. 

Meet,  to  come  together. 

Mete,  to  mewanre. 

Medal,  a coin  bearing  a device. 
Meddle,  to  interfere. 

Meddler,  one  wlio  moddlsR, 

Medlar^  a fruit-tres. 
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Metal,  gold,  silver,  Iron,  etc. 
Mettle,  courage,  spirit. 

Meter,  that  which  measures. 
Metre,  verse. 

Mews,  stables. 

Muse,  to  ponder. 

Might,  power. 

Mite,  something  very  small. 
Millinery,  bonnets,  etc. 
Millenary,  a thousand  years. 

Miner,  a worker  in  a mine. 
Minor,  one  under  age. 

Missal,  the  mass-book. 

Missel,  a thrush. 

Missile,  something  thrown. 
Moan,  an  expression  of  pain. 
Mown,  past  participle  of  “ mow.” 
Moat,  a ditch  round  a castle. 
Mote,  a small  particle.  . 

Mule,  an  animal. 

Mewl,  to  cry  as  a child. 

Muscle,  a fleshy  animal  fibre 
Mussel,  a shell-flsh. 

Mustard,  a plant. 

Mustered,  did  muster. 


Nave,  the  centre  of  a church. 
Knave,  a rascal,  a rogue. 

Nay,  no. 

Neigh,  a horse’s  cry. 

Need,  to  w'ant. 

Knead,  to  mix  flour,  etc. 

New,  fresh,  modern. 

Knew,  did  “know." 

Night,  the  dark  part  of  the  day. 
Knight,  a title. 

Nit,  an  insect’s  egg. 

Knit,  to  join  closely. 

None,  not  any. 

Nun,  an  inmate  of  a nunnery. 
Nose,  the  organ  of  smell. 
Knows,  does  know. 

Not,  a word  expressing  negation. 
Knot,  a nautical  mile. 


Oar,  a rowing  instrument. 

O’er,  contraction  of  over. 

Ore,  metal  unrefined. 
Ordinance,  a law. 

Ordnance,  great  guns. 

Pail,  a vessel  to  carry  water. 
Pale,  without  colour;  wan. 

Pain,  suffering;  punishment. 
Pane,  a square  of  glass. 

Palate,  the  roof  of  the  month. 
Palette,  a painter’s  colour-board. 
Pallet,  a small  bed. 

Pannel,  a kind  of  saddle. 

Panel,  a piece  of  board,  etc. 
Pare,  to  cut  away  little  by  little. 
Pair,  a couple. 

Pear,  a fruit. 

Patience,  quiet  endurance. 
Patients,  sick  persons. 

Paws,  the  feet  of  beasts. 

Pause,  a stop,  a break. 

Peace,  rest  from  any  disturbance. 
Piece,  a portion,  a part. 

Peak,  the  summit  of  a hill. 
Pique,  to  cause  oSence. 

Peal,  a set  of  bells. 

Peel,  the  skin  or  rind. 

Pearl,  a gem. 

Purl,  to  ripple. 

Peas,  a number  of  peasceds. 
Pease,  a quantity  of  the  same. 
Peer,  a nobleman. 

Pier,  a projecting  landing-place. 
Pelisse,  a lady’s  garment. 
Police,  guardians  of  the  peace. 

Pencil,  a writing  instrument. 
Pensile,  hanging. 

Pendant,  a hanging  jewel. 
Pendent,  hanging. 

Place,  a space,  a situation. 
Plaice,  a flat  fish. 

Plain,  level,  simple. 

Plane,  a joiner's  tool. 

Plait,  to  braid. 

Plate,  a household  utensil. 
Please,  to  give  pleasure. 

Pleas,  ezeuaea. 


Plum,  a fruit. 

Plumb,  a plummet. 

Poll,  a list  of  voters. 

Pole,  a measure  of  length. 
Populace,  the  people. 
Populous,  thickly  inhabited. 

Pore,  a minute  opening  in  the  skin. 
Pour,  to  cause  to  flow. 

Poor,  in  want,  mean. 

Practice,  actual  performance. 
Practise,  to  perform. 

Praise,  to  commend. 

Prays,  does  pray. 

Pray,  to  entreat. 

Prey,  plunder,  spoil. 

Pree'edent,  an  example  for  the 
future. 

President,  head  of  a society. 
Pries,  does  pry. 

Prize,  a reward. 

Prince,  a ruler,  a king’s  son. 
Prints,  engravings. 

Principal,  chief. 

Principle,  a maxim,  a truth. 
Profit,  gain,  benefit. 

Prophet,  one  who  foretells. 

Prophecy,  something  foretold. 
Prophesy,  to  foretell. 


Quean,  a wortliless  woman. 
Queen,  a female  sovereign. 
Quire,  24  sheets  of  paper. 
Choir,  a body  of  singers. 

Coir,  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 


Rack,  to  torture. 

Wrack,  a sea-plant. 

Radical,  thorough,  original. 
Radicle,  a young  root. 

Rain,  moisture  from  the  clouds. 
Reign,  to  hold  sovereign  power. 
Rein,  part  of  a horse’s  harness. 
Rap,  to  strilie. 

Wrap,  to  cover,  to  enfold. 

Raze,  to  destroy. 

Raise,  to  lift. 

Rays,  beams  of  light. 

Read,  to  peruse. 

Reed,  a hollow  stem. 

Real,  tme,  not  imaginary. 

Reel,  a Scotch  dance. 

Rack,  to  care,  to  heed. 

Wreck,  the  loss  of  a sltip. 

Red,  a colour. 

Read,  did  read. 

Rest,  repose,  peace. 

Wrest,  to  take  by  force. 

Rigger,  one  who  rigs  a ship. 
Rigour,  severity. 

Rime,  hoar  frost. 

Rhyme,  to  agree  in  sound. 
Ring,  a circle ; to  resound. 
Wring,  to  twist;  to  squeeze. 

Rite,  a solemn  ceremony. 

Right,  correct ; proper. 

Wright,  an  artificer,  a workman. 
Write,  to  inscribe. 

Road,  a public  way. 

Rode,  did  ride. 

Rowed,  did  row. 

Roes,  plural  of  “roe.” 

Rose,  a flower. 

Rows,  does  row. 

Roll,  to  turn  over  and  over. 

Role,  a character  to  be  played. 
Rood,  a quarter  of  an  acre. 
Rude,  rough ; ill-mannered. 
Root,  part  of  a plant. 

Route,  the  way  to  go. 

Rote,  learning  by  repetition. 
Wrote,  did  write. 

RufT,  an  ornament  for  the  neck 
Rough,  not  smooth. 

Ruse,  a stratagem. 

Rues,  does  rue. 

Rye,  a kind  of  grain. 

Wry,  crooked,  distorted. 

Sail,  a sheet  of  canvas  for  ships. 
Sale,  the  act  of  selling. 

Sailer,  a sailing  ship. 

Sailor,  a seaman. 

Salary,  wages. 

Celery,  a salad  vegetable. 


Satire,  sarcasm. 

Satyr,  a sylvan  god. 

Scene,  a stage;  a view. 

Seen,  past  participle  of  “see.” 
Scents,  odours. 

Sense,  understanding. 

Seam,  a joining  line. 

Seem,  to  appear. 

See,  to  behold. 

Sea,  the  ocean. 

Sees,  does  see. 

Seize,  to  lay  hold  of. 

Serf,  a slave. 

Surf,  the  beating  of  the  waves. 
Serge,  a kind  of  cloth. 

Surge,  to  swell,  to  rise  high. 
Shagreen,  a kind  of  leather. 
Chagrin,  vexation. 

Shear,  to  clip. 

Sheer,  downright. 

Shore,  the  coast. 

Sure,  certain,  unfailing. 

Side,  a margin. 

Sighed,  did  sigh. 

Sight,  tlic  sense  of  seeing. 

Site,  situation. 

Cite,  to  quote. 

Signet,  a seal. 

Cygnet,  a young  swan. 
Siliceous,  containing  silica. 
Cilicious,  made  of  hair. 

Single,  not  donhle. 

Cingle,  a horse's  girth. 

Size,  magnitude. 

Sighs,  docs  sigh. 

Skull,  the  case  for  the  brain. 
Scull,  a short  oar. 

Slay,  tokiU. 

Sleigh,  a snow  carriage. 

Slight,  Inconsiderable,  slow. 
Sleight,  an  artful  trick. 

Sloe,  a wild  plum. 

Slov/,  not  quick,  late. 

So,  in  like  manner. 

Sow,  to  scatter  seed. 

Sew,  to  use  a needle  and  thread. 

Soar,  to  fly  aloft,  to  mount. 
Sore,  painful,  tender. 

Soared,  did  soar. 

Sword,  a weapon. 

Sole,  a flat  fish. 

Soul,  the  spirit  of  man. 

Son,  a male  child. 

Sun,  the  orb  of  day. 

Stair,  a step. 

Stare,  a fixed  look. 

Stake,  a sharpened  post. 

Steak,  a slice  of  meat. 
Stationary,  not  moving. 
Stationery,  writing  materiala. 
Stayed,  did  stay. 

Staid,  steady,  grave. 

Steal,  to  take  by  theft. 

Steel,  refined  iron. 

Step,  a pace. 

Steppe,  a treeless  plain. 

Stile,  a kind  of  harrier. 

Style,  manner  of  doing  anything, 
oroy,  a stage  of  a building, 
ory,  a narrative. 

Straight,  not  crooked. 

Strait,  a narrow  passage. 
Succour,  help. 

Sucker,  a shoot  of  a plant. 
Suite,  a retinue;  a series. 
Sweet,  not  sour. 

Sum,  the  amount. 

Some,  a part. 

Surplice,  a white  garment. 
Surplus,  excess. 

Sutler,  a seller  of  provisions. 
Subtler,  more  artful. 

Symbol,  a sign,  an  emblem. 
Cymbal,  a musical  instrument. 


Tacked,  did  tack. 

Tact,  skill  in  doing  the  right  thing. 
Tail,  the  hinder  part. 

Tale,  a story,  a narrative. 

Tare,  a weed  in  the  corn. 

Tear,  to  pull  to  pieces. 

Tax,  an  Impost. 

TackSt  small  nails. 


Tea,  a beverage. 

Tee,  the  siartlng-polat  in  golf. 

Team,  horses  harnessed  together. 
Teem,  to  be  plentiful. 

Tear,  moisture  from  the  eyes. 
Tier,  a row,  a rank. 

Tease,  a torment. 

Teas,  kind.*!  of  tea. 

Tense,  stretched. 

Tents,  movable  honses. 

Their,  belonging  to  them. 

There,  in  that  place. 

Throe,  extreme  agony. 

Throw,  to  fling,  to  cast. 

Throne,  a royal  seat. 

Thrown,  past  participle  of 
“ throw.” 

Threw,  did  throw. 

Through,  from  end  to  end. 

Tide,  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea. 
Tied,  did  tie. 

Time,  the  measure  of  duration. 
Thyme,  an  aromatic  plant. 

To,  denoting  motion  towards. 

Too,  over  and  above,  also. 

Two,  a number. 

Toe,  a part  of  the  foot. 

Tow,  to  draw  by  a rope. 

Told,  did  tell. 

Tolled,  did  toll. 

Ton,  twenty  hundredweight. 

Tun,  a large  cask. 

Tract,  a region. 

Tracked,  did  track. 

Trait,  a feature. 

Tray,  a household  utensil. 
Travel,  to  make  a journey. 
Travail,  to  toil,  to  labour. 
Treaties,  formal  agreements. 
Treatise,  a written  discourse. 

Urn,  a vessel,  a sort  of  vase. 
£arn,  to  gain  by  labour. 

■Vain,  conceited,  worthless. 

'Vane,  a weatliercock. 

Vein,  a blood-vessel. 

Vale,  a valley. 

Veil,  a covering  for  the  face. 

Vial,  a small  bottle. 

Viol,  a musical  instrument. 

■Wade,  to  walk  through  water. 
Weighed,  did  weigh. 

Wall,  to  grieve  aloud. 

Wale,  the  mark  of  a stripe. 
Whale,  a large  fish. 

Wain,  a waggon. 

Wane,  to  decline,  to  decrease. 
Waist,  a part  of  the  body. 

W aste,  to  squander. 

Wait,  to  stay  tor;  to  attend. 
Weight,  the  amount  a thing 
weighs. 

Waive,  to  relinqnialL 
Wave,  to  undulate. 

Ware,  something  for  sale. 

Wear,  to  have  on  the  body. 
Warn,  to  admonish. 

Worn,  past  participle  of  “wear.” 
Way,  the  road  one  travels. 
Weigh,  to  find  the  weight. 

Whey,  the  thin  part  of  milk. 

We,  the  plural  of  I. 

Wee,  extremely  small. 

Weak,  feeble,  infirm. 

Week,  seven  days. 

Wean,  to  put  from  the  breast. 
Ween,  to  think,  to  fancy. 

Weather,  the  state  of  the  air. 
Wether,  a sheep. 

'Whether,  which  of  the  two. 
Wield,  to  handle. 

Weald,  a wood  or  grovo. 

With,  by  means  of. 

Withe,  a willow  twig. 

Won,  did  win. 

One,  a single  thing. 

Wood,  a forest;  timber. 

Would,  past  tense  of  “ wdll.** 


Yoke,  a.  bond. 

"Yolk,  part  of  an  egg. 

You,  the  person  addressed. 
Yew,  an  evergreen  tree. 
Ewe,  a female  sheep. 
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A FEW  words  on  the  use  of  the  following  li^t  of  synonyms  may  be  of  service,  as  a certain  amount  of  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  such  equivalents.  Synonyms  are  frequently  used  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same 
word,  and  also  for  reasons  connected  with  metre  and  euphony.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  few  words  are  identically 
aUke  in  meaning,  and  these  shght  shades  of  difference  often  make  one  particular  word  more  appropriate  than  any  of  ite 
synonyms  in  a given  passage. 

Take  for  example  separate,  sever,  part,  divide,  and  note  the  effect  of  substituting  in  the  place  of  the  word  used  any  one  of 
its  synonyms  :~ 

(a)  He  used  a sieve  for  separating  the  flour  from  the  bran. 

(&)  “ Their  gi’aves  are  severed  far  and  wide.” 

(c)  She  parts  her  hair  down  the  middle. 
id)  Divide  the  cake  into  six  parts. 

One  other  caution  is  necessary,  namely,  words  that  are  synonymoas  with  the  same  word  are  not  necessarily  synonymous 
with  one  another : — 

Ex. : wanting = lacking.  “ He  is  wanting  in  ability.” 

= desiring.  “He  is  always  watuing  something.” 

Yet  Jacking  and  desiring  have  no  connexion. 


Abandon,  relhuiuish,  desert,  forsalte. 
Abandoned,  reprobate,  depraved,  corrapt. 
Abashed,  humiliated,  disconcei’ted,  coumaed. 
Abate,  decrease,  subside ; reduce. 
Abbreviate,  shorten,  curtail,  abridse. 
Abhorrence,  loathing,  hateed,  detestation, 
aversion. 

Abide,  tarry,  sojourn,  remain,  dwell. 

Ability,  power,  capability,  skill,  faculty. 
Abject,  cast-aw'ay,  mean. 

Abj  ure,  torsw’ear,  renounce. 

Abnormal,  irregular,  exceptional,  unusual, 
anomalous. 

Abnegation,  renunciation,  self-deni.ah 
Abode,  residence,  dwelling-place,  domicile. 
Abrogate,  re)3€al,  annul,  abolish. 

Absolute,  unlimited,  complete;  positive,  ar- 
bitrary. 

Abstain,  desist,  refrain. 

Abstemious,  temperate,  moderate,  frugal. 
Abstract  {a)  v^-ithdraw,  remove,  purloin,  steal ; 

(b  epitome,  summary,  synojisis. 
Abstraction,  absorption,  preoccupation. 
Abstruse,  recondite,  occult,  obscure,  profound. 
Absurd,  ridiculous,  in'atlonal,  preposterous. 
Abundant,  plentiful,  copious,  ample,  profuse. 
Abuse,  mi.su8e,  pervert ; vituperate. 

Abyss,  chasm,  gulf. 

Academy,  school,  seminary,  college. 

Accede,  yield,  comply,  concur. 

Accelerate,  quicken,  hasten. 

Accept,  receive,  acknowledge. 

Access,  approach,  entrance,  ingress,  admit- 
tance. 

Accessory,  auxiliary,  aiding,  countenancing. 
Accident,  chance,  misfortune,  calamity,  casu- 
alty. 

Acclivity,  ascent,  incline,  rising. 
Accommodate,  adapt,  adjust,  suit ; oblige. 
Accomplish,  complete,  fulfil ; achieve,  efiect. 
Accord,  agree,  harraoniTie ; grant. 

Account,  narrative,  report,  tale  value,  estima- 
tion. 

Accoutre,  arm,  equip. 

Accumulate,  amass,  collect,  hoard. 
Accuracy,  precision,  exactitude,  correctness. 
Accusation,  charge,  allegation,  indictment. 
Acerbity,  bitterness,  sharpness,  acrimony. 
Acknowledge,  confess,  own,  admit,  allow, 
grant. 

Acme,  height,  culmination,  summit,  zenith. 
Acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy. 
Acquiesce,  concur,  agree,  assent. 

Acquit,  exonerate,  free. 

Act,  deed,  action,  performance. 

Active,  energetic,  brisk. 

Actual,  real,  identical,  authentic. 

Actuate,  incite,  impol,  instigate. 

Acumen,  discernment,  penetration,  insight. 
Acute,  sharp,  keen,  shrewd. 

Adage,  saw,  saying,  proverb,  maxim. 
Addicted,  prone,  inclined. 

Address,  tact,  ease,  readiness. 

Adduce,  allege,  cite,  quote. 

Adept,  expert,  proficient,  apt. 

Adequate,  proportionate,  equal,  commensu- 
rate, suiEclent. 

Adhere,  stick,  cleave,  cling. 

Adieu,  goodbye,  farewell. 

Adjacent,  neighbouring,  contiguous,  bordering. 
Adjudge,  assign,  award. 

Adjunct,  addition,  appendage. 

Adj  re,  conjure,  exhort,  entreat. 
Administer,  execute,  dispense ; manage,  con- 
duct. 

Admirable,  praiseworthy,  laudable,  esthnable. 
Admissible,  iMjnnlsBible,  allowable. 
Admonish,  exhort,  wani,  reprove. 

Ado,  ir,  commotion,  fuss. 

Adore,  worship,  venerate. 

Adorn,  decorate,  ornament,  beautify. 


Adroit,  dexterous,  skilful,  handy. 

Adulation,  flattery,  sycophancy. 
Adulterate,  vitiate,  corrupt,  debase. 
Advance,  proceed,  progress;  raise. 
Advantage,  gain,  benefit,  profit;  superiority. 
Advent,  coming,  arrival,  approach. 
Adventitious,  extrinsic,  external,  accidental. 
Adventurous,  enterprising,  daring,  boid. 
Adversary,  opponent,  antagonist,  foe. 
Adversity,  affliction,  trouble,  misfortune. 
Advertise,  publish,  notify;  inform. 

Advise,  counsel,  urge,  persuade. 

Advocate,  support,  cliampion,  plead. 

Affable,  genial,  gracious,  sociable. 

Affair,  matter,  concern,  business. 

Aflflnity,  attraction,  connexion,  kinship,  simi- 
larity. 

Affirm,  assert,  declare,  testify. 

Affluence,  abundance,  riches,  wealth. 

Afford,  furnish,  supply,  yield. 

Affront,  indignity,  insult,  outrage. 

Aforesaid,  foregoing,  above-mentioned,  stated. 
Age,  antiquity;  period,  epoch,  era,  generation. 
Agent,  actor,  doer,  performer. 

Aggravate,  intensify ; irritate,  exasperate. 
Aggregate,  sum,  total,  amount.' 

Aggression,  encroachment,  invasion,  incur- 
sion. 

Aggrieve,  vex,  hurt,  wound, 

Agile,  sprightly,  nimble. 

Agitate,  ruffle,  excite,  distitrb. 

Agony,  anguish,  torment,  torture. 
Agriculture,  tillage,  husbandry,  fanning. 
Aid,  help,  assist,  succour. 

Ailment,  complaint,  disease,  sickness. 

Aim,  end,  purpose,  endeavour. 

Airy,  ethereal,  light. 

Akin,  allied,  related,  similar. 

Alacrity,  readiness,  eagerness,  swiftness. 
Alarm,  fear,  dread,  apprehension. 

Alert,  ready,  prompt,  vigilant. 

Alien,  foreign,  strange. 

Alight,  dismount,  descend. 

Alike,  same,  similar ; equally. 

Aliment,  nutriment,  sustenance,  food. 

Alive,  living,  alert,  vivacious. 

Allay,  alleviate,  assuage,  soothe,  mitigate. 
Allegiance,  fealty,  loyalty,  adherence,  homage. 
Allegoi’y,  fable,  parable. 

Alliance,  union,  compact,  confederation. 
Allot,  assign,  award,  apportion. 

Allow,  grant,  permit,  suffer. 

Ally,  helper,  friend,  coadjutor. 

Aloud,  audibly,  loudly. 

Alter,  change,  vary. 

Altercation,  dispute,  quaiTcl,  dissension. 
Alternative,  choice,  resource. 

Altogether,  fully,  entirely,  quite. 
Amalgamate,  combine,  unite,  fuse. 

Amass,  gather,  collect,  hoard. 

Amazed,  astonished,  bewUdered,  dumbfounded. 
Ambiguous,  uncertain,  doubtful,  equivocal. 
Ambition,  aspiration,  aim,  desire. 
Ameliorate,  better,  hnprove. 

Amenable,  tractable,  docUe  liable,  account- 
able. 

Amends,  reparation,  restitution,  satisfaction. 
Amiable,  lovable,  engaging,  good-tempered. 
Amicable,  friendly,  kindly,  sociable. 

Amiss,  wrongly,  mistakenly,  injudiciously. 
Amnesty,  pardon,  oblivion. 

Amorphous,  shapeless,  formless,  confused. 
Amplify,  enlarge.  Increase,  augment. 
Analogy,  likeness,  similarity,  correspondence. 
Analyse,  test,  assay,  examine. 

Anarchy,  lawlessn^s,  confusion,  disorder. 
Angelic,  heavenly,  seraphic,  spiritual. 

Anger,  passion,  wrath,  liu-y,  rage. 
Animadversion,  censure,  invective,  diatribe. 
Animated,  spirited,  lively,  vivacious. 
A-unals,  chronicler,  records. 


Annihilate,  exterminate,  destroy. 
Annotation,  note,  comment,  explanation. 
Announce,  proclaim,  publish,  advertise. 
Annoy,  vex,  irritate ; molest,  harass. 
Anonymous,  nameless,  unacknowledged. 
Answer,  reply,  retort ; solution. 
Ansv/erable,  accountable,  responsible,  liable. 
Anterior,  prior,  previous,  antecedent. 
Anticipate,  expect ; forestall. 

Antiquated,  obsolete,  old-fashioned,  out-of- 
date. 

Antithesis,  opposite,  contrast. 

Anxious,  uneasy,  disquieted,  troubled. 
Apathetic,  impassive,  indifferent,  listless. 
Ape,  imitate,  mimic. 

Aperture,  opening,  cleft,  crerice. 
ApocryphaJ,  doubtful,  unautheutlcated,  spuri- 
ous. 

Apology,  excuse,  defence,  justification. 
Apostate,  renegade,  traitor. 

Appal,  daunt,  terrify,  dismay. 

Apparel,  raiment,  clothing,  garb. 

Apparent,  manifest,  obvious,  seeming. 
Appearance,  look,  aspect,  semblance. 
Appease,  pacify,  calm,  quiet. 

Appellation,  designation,  title,  name. 
Appetite,  desire,  craving,  p.assion. 

Applause,  praise,  commendation,  acclamation. 
Applicable,  appropriate,  suitable,  adapted. 
Application,  diligence,  industry,  assiduity. 
Apply,  devote,  use,  employ ; refer ; administer. 
Appoint,  fix,  settle,  name. 

Appraise,  estimate,  value. 

Appreciate,  prize,  value,  esteem,  estimate. 
Apprehend,  undei-stand  grasp;  expect,  tear. 
Approbation,  sanction,  approval. 
Appropriate,  apposite,  apt;  annex. 

A.rbiter,  arbitrator,  umpire,  judge. 
Architect,  builder,  designer,  constructor. 
Ardent,  fervent,  fiery,  enthusiastic. 

Arduous,  difficult,  laborious ; steep. 

Argue,  reason,  debate:  infer;  imply. 

Arid,  parched,  dry,  sterile,  harreii. 

Arouse,  stir,  stimulate,  excite. 

Arrange,  settle,  order,  classify. 

Arrano,  utter,  flagrant,  notorious. 

Array,  marshal,  arrange ; deck,  adorn. 
Arrest,  stay, stop;  detain,  apprehend. 
Arrogant,  haughty,  proud,  assuming. 

Art,  skill,  dexterity  ; craft,  wiliness. 
Artiiflcial,  unnatural,  affected,  insincere. 
Ascend,  mount,  soar,  rise. 

Ascendancy,  supremacy,  mastery,  upper- 
hand. 

Ascertain,  discover,  learn. 

Ascribe,  attribute,  impute,  render. 

Asperity,  harshness,  severity,  austerity. 
Asperse,  malign,  traduce,  slander. 

Assault,  attack,  assail  storm. 

Assemble,  collect,  gather,  muster. 
Associate,  companion,  friend,  paitncr. 

As  surance, aeii-confidence,  audacity;  pledge. 
Asunder,  divided,  disunited,  apart. 

Athletic,  strong,  vigorous,  active. 

Atom,  bit,  particle,  jot. 

Atonement,  reconciliation,  reparation,  expi'^- 
tion. 

Atrocious,  horrible,  monstrous,  outrageous. 
Attach,  append,  affix,  subjoin,  f.asten. 

Attain,  gain,  roalize,  compass. 

Attemper,  modify,  adjust,  adapt. 

Attempt,  try,  strive,  endeavour. 

Attention,  car»,  heed,  observation. 

Attest,  witne.ss,  certify,  testify,  afflr-m. 

Attire,  costume,  raiment,  apparel. 

Attitude,  posture,  position. 

Attract,  draw,  lure,  entice. 

Audacious,  bol.i,  daring,  prcijumptuoiis. 
Audience,  iiearers,  listeners;  interview. 
August,  majestic,  stately,  dignified. 
Auspicious,  propitious,  favourable,  fortunate, 
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AnthentlOt  true,  real,  genuine, 
iluthoritativet  weighty;  dictatorial,  imperi- 
ous. 

Autocratic,  despotic,  tyrannical. 

Avail,  use,  lielp,  assistance. 

Avarice,  rapacity,  greed,  cupidity. 

Average,  mean,  medium,  ordinary. 

Avidity,  eagerness,  greediness. 

Avoid,  shun,  einde,  escape. 

Av/are,  conscious,  cognizant,  sensible. 

Awful,  awe-inspiring,  terril)ie,  fearful. 
Awkward,  clumsy,  uncouth,  ungainly. 

Babble,  prate,  chatter,  gossip. 

Babel,  din,  uproar,  clamour. 

Backbiter,  detractor,  slanderer,  calumniator. 
Bad,  evil,  worthless,  wicked;  ill. 

Baffle,  foil,  tliwart,  balk,  frustrate. 

Bait,  lure,  decoy,  enticement. 

Balance,  poise,  equalize,  adjust. 

Bandy,  intei-change,  exeluingc. 

Baneful,  liannful,  hurtful,  pernicious. 
Banish,  dismiss;  c.xpel,  expatriate. 

Banquet,  feast,  festival. 

Banter,  raillery,  badinage. 

Barbarous,  uncivilized,  savage,  cruel. 
Barely,  hardly,  scarcely,  narrowly. 

Bargain,  cliatfcr;  compact,  agreement. 

Base,  low,  mean,  sordid. 

Baseless,  groundless,  unfounded. 

Bashful,  shy,  modest,  retiring,  coy. 

Bask,  luxuriate,  sun  oneself. 

Battle,  fight,  combat,  encounter. 

Bauble,  toy,  plaything,  trifle. 

Bawl,  shout,  bellow,  vociferate. 

Beach,  siiore,  strand,  coast. 

Beaming,  radiant,  sliining,  smiling. 

Bear,  carry ; endure,  suffer,  tolerate. 

Bearing,  carriage,  attitude;  tenour,  drift. 
Beat,  thrash,  defeat;  outdo,  surpa.ss. 
Beatitude,  blessing,  bliss,  blessedness. 
Beauty,  loveliness,  charm. 

Becoming,  fitting,  appropriate,  seemly. 

Befall,  betide,  happen. 

Beg,  implore,  entreat,  pray,  beseech. 

Beggarly,  paltry,  mean,  stingy. 

Beggary,  indigence,  penury,  w.-int. 

Beginner,  novice,  tyro. 

Beginning,  outset,  commencement,  origin, 
source;  elements,  rudiments. 

Behaviour,  conduct,  manners. 

Behest,  injunctioii,  command. 

Behold,  see,  survey,  view. 

Beholden,  indebted,  obliged,  bound. 
Beholder,  spectator,  witness,  ol'server. 

Belief,  trust,  confidence,  faith,  creed. 

Bell  icose,  pugnacious,  v/arlike;  polemical. 
Belong,  pertain,  concern,  relate. 

Bend,  stoop,  bow,  yield. 

Benediction,  blessing,  benison. 

Benefactor,  patron,  friend,  lielpor. 
Beneficial,  advantageous,  salutary,  profitable. 
Benevolent,  generous,  charitable,  kind. 

Bent,  leaning,  tendency,  bias. 

Bequeath,  will,  devise,  leave. 

Bereave,  deprive,  strip,  spoil. 

Beset,  besiege,  surround,  encompass. 

Bestow,  grant,  confer. 

Betimes,  early,  seasonably. 

Betoken,  indicate,  signify,  foresliadsw 
Betray,  reveal,  manifest,  disclose. 

Bewail,  lament,  deplore. 

Beware,  avoid,  shun. 

Bewildered,  confused,  perplexed,  dazed. 
Bewitching,  fascinating,  captivating,  charm- 
ing. 

Bicker,  wrangle,  dispute. 

Bid,  order,  command,  direct ; oSer. 

Bigoted,  narrow-minded,  prejudiced,  fanatical. 
Bind,  tie,  limit,  restrict;  compel. 

Birth,  race,  origin,  descent. 

Biting,  pungent,  caustic,  stinging. 

Bitter,  shai^,  sour,  acrid. 

Blacken,  vilify,  defame,  decry. 

Blackguard,  rascal,  scoundrel. 

Blame,  reprove,  censure,  condemn. 

Bland,  smooth,  mild,  insinuating. 
Blandishment,  fawning,  flattery,  cajolery. 
Blank,  empty,  void;  dismayed. 

Blasphemy,  impiety,  profanity,  swearing. 
Blast,  wither,  slirivel,  blight. 

Blatant,  clamorous,  bellowing,  noisy. 

Bleach,  hlajich,  whiten. 

Bleak,  cold,  Inclement. 

Blemish,  blot,  stain,  spot. 

Blench,  falter,  flinch,  shrink. 

Blend,  mingle,  harmonize. 

Blithe,  gay,  light-hearted. 

Blockhead,  dolt,  dullard. 

Bloodshed,  carnage,  slaughter. 
Bloodthirsty,  savage,  cruel,  implacable. 
Bloom,  flower,  blossom. 

Blow,  stroke,  shoclt. 

Blunder,  error,  mistake. 

Blunt,  out-spoken,  blnff,  plain-spoken. 
Blustering,  noisy,  bullying. 

Boast,  brag,  vaunt. 

Bode,  portend,  threaten,  foreshadow. 

Bodily,  corporeal,  material. 

Boil,  fume,  effervesce,  seethe. 

Boisterous,  rough,  roistering. 


Bold,  daring,  audacious,  venturesome. 
Bolster,  prop. 

Bombastic,  Inflated,  pompons,  grandiloquent. 
Bond,  tie,  link  ; compact,  agreement. 
Bondage,  servitude,  slavery,  subjection. 
Bonny,  comely,  pretty. 

Booby,  dolt,  idiot,  ninny. 

Boorish,  clownish,  awkward,  ill-rnauncred. 
Bootless,  unavailing,  fruitless,  vain. 

Border,  edge,  boundary,  limit. 

Bore,  nuisance,  troul)!e,  annoyance. 

Bosom,  I)reast,  lieart,  affections. 

Botch,  col)ble,  bungle. 

Boundless,  unbounded,  vast,  measureless. 
Bounty,  generosity,  goodness,  liberality. 
Bower,  arbour,  nook. 

Braid,  plait,  interweave,  intertwine. 

Branch,  ))ough,  limb;  off  shoot,  subdivision. 
Brand,  stigmatize,  stamp,  denounce. 
Brandish,  wave,  flourisli. 

Bravado,  defiance,  daring. 

Bra,ve,  courageous,  valiant,  gallant. 

Brawl,  strife,  contention,  broil. 

Brawny,  muscular,  sinewy,  stalwart. 

Breach,  gap;  discord,  disunion. 

Break,  crack,  smash,  shatter. 

Breath,  whiff;  breathing-time,  respite. 

Breed,  race,  line,  lineage. 

Brevity,  terseness,  conciseness,  briefness, 
Bridie,  curb,  restrain,  control. 

Bright,  sliining;  clieerful.  lively. 

Brilliant,  glittering,  splendid ; clever,  sparkling. 
Brisk,  energetic,  nimble,  active. 

Brittle,  fragile,  breakalde. 

Broach,  open,  introiluce,  moot. 

Broad,  wide,  extensi\c,  vast. 

Brook,  endure,  tolerate,  suffer. 

Brotherhood,  fraternity,  community. 

Brunt,  burden,  onus,  slibck. 

Brutal,  iniminan,  savage,  cruel. 

Buffoon,  clown,  jester,  mountebank. 
Bugbear,  hobgoblin,  pliantom. 

Building,  edifice,  structure,  fabric. 

Bulk,  mass,  size,  volume. 

Bully,  lirowlieat,  hector. 

Bulwark,  defence,  protection. 

Bungler,  mudiller,  blunderer,  botcher. 
Buoyant,  liglit-hearted,  elastic. 

Burden,  weiglit,  load,  sorrow. 

Burial,  interment,  funeral,  obsequies. 
Burlesque,  caricature,  parody,  travesty. 
Burly,  big,  huge,  unwieldy. 

Burn,  consume;  cauterize;  sliine. 

Burnish,  polish,  briglitcn,  lacquer. 

Burst,  explode,  l)reak;  rush. 

Business,  calling,  trade:  affair,  concem. 
Bustle,  commotion,  turmoil. 

Busy,  occupied,  industrious,  active. 

But,  nevertheless,  however,  still,  yet. 

Buxom,  comely,  shapely,  blithe,  bomiy. 

Buy,  purchase;  bribe. 

Cabal,  clique,  league,  faction. 

Cadaverous,  pale,  deathly.  aal'V. 

Caged,  confined,  pent,  imprisoned. 

Caitiff,  coward,  recreant,  poltroon. 

Calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  catastrophe. 
Calculate,  reckon,  count,  compute. 

Calibre,  quality,  compass,  temper. 

Call,  name,  designate;  summon. 

Callous,  hard,  unfeeling.  Insensate. 

Calm,  tranquil,  peaceful,  nnruffied. 
Calumnious,  slanderous,  libellous. 

Cancel,  annul,  obliterate,  destroy. 

Candid,  frank,  sincere;  plain-spoken. 
Capable,  competent,  able,  qualified. 

Capacity,  capability,  faculty:  %’olmne. 
Capital,  chief,  principal ; excellent. 

Caprice,  whim,  vagary,  crotchet. 

Captious,  carping,  cavilling,  fault-finding. 
Captivity,  imprisonment,  bondage. 

Care,  attention,  heed;  .anxiety. 

Career,  course,  progress,  life. 

Caress,  fondle,  emin-ace. 

Cargo,  freight,  ship-load. 

Carnal,  fleshly,  sensual. 

Carriage,  vehicle,  eonvey.ance ; hearing. 

Case,  state,  condition;  fact,  matter;  cause. 
Cash,  coin,  money,  specie. 

Cast,  throw,  fling ; found. 

Casta,  class,  rank,  status. 

Castigate,  chastise,  beat,  punish. 

Castial,  accidental,  chance. 

Casuistry,  subtlety,  specious  argument. 
Catalogue,  list,  register,  summary. 

Catch,  seize,  grip  ; overtake. 

Catching,  infections,  contagious. 

Catechism,  interrogation,  questioning. 
Category,  list,  class. 

Cause,  reason,  origin,  ground;  law’-snit,  action. 
Caution,  warning,  admonition:  prudence,  cir- 
ciunspaction. 

Cavity,  hollow,  hole. 

Cea.se,  end,  desist,  stop. 

Cede,  yield,  surrender. 

Celebrated,  famous,  distinguislied,  noted. 
Celestial,  heavenly,  angelic,  divine. 

Censure,  blame,  condemn,  reprove. 
Ceremony,  rite,  formality,  function. 

Certain,  sure,  positive,  reliable. 

Certify,  testify,  avouch,  declare. 


Chafe,  gall,  fret,  mb. 

Challenge,  dare,  defy,  brave. 

Champion,  defc)idfr.  prot-^ffor.  !)»;«>. 
Chance,  accident ; uncertainly;  possibility 
Chaplet,  wreatli,  gariand,  crown. 

Character,  na*urc.  kind;  traits,  qualitle*, 
per-;onage. 

Charge,  exhoit,  enjoin;  accuse. 

Charitable,  generous,  lilierai,  kind. 

Chary,  cautious,  wary,  sparing. 

Chase,  pursue,  hunt. 

Chaste,  pure,  spotless,  virtuous. 

Chattels,  goods,  movabk-s,  lielongings. 

Cheat,  deceive,  dupe,  del  rand. 

Check,  curb,  restrain,  liinder,  impede. 

Cheer,  consoie,  encourage;  applaud. 

Cherish,  foster,  barliour,  nourish. 
Chicanery,  trickery,  snlfferfuge,  artifice. 
Chide,  scold,  reliuke,  reprove. 

Chieftain,  leader,  licad,  chief. 

Childish,  puerile,  unreasoning,  silly. 
Chimerical,  improciicalile,  visionary,  fantastic. 
Chivalrous,  courteous,  gallant,  noiAe-minded. 
Choice,  selection,  preference;  select. 

Choke,  suffocate,  stifle,  strangle. 

Chronicle,  record,  enroll,  register. 
Churchyard,  graveyard,  cemetery,  burial- 
ground. 

Cipher,  nonentity;  monogram;  code. 
Circuitous,  roundaliont,  indirect. 

Circulate,  spread,  puldisli,  diffuse. 
Circutnscribe,  confine,  limit,  restrict. 
Circumspect,  cautious,  wary,  guarded. 
Circumstance,  fact,  d(  tail,  incident. 
Circumvent,  outwit,  batTIe,  frustrate. 

Cite,  quote,  aililuce;  summon. 

Civilization,  culture,  refinement. 

Claim,  demand,  title,  riglit. 

Clandestine,  secret,  nnderhand. 

Clear,  plain,  olnious;  tianspiirent ; Incid. 
Cleave,  cling,  u<lliere,  stick:  split,  sunder. 
Clemency,  mercy,  lenic  iicy.  pity. 

Clever,  able,  dexterous,  ingeinous. 

Climax,  summit,  crisis,  licight. 

Climb,  mount,  scale,  clamber. 

Cloke,  hide,  conceal,  veil,  niosk. 

Close,  near;  oppressive,  stilling;  reticent,  re- 
served. 

Clothing,  attire,  raiment,  dress. 

Clutch,  grasp,  seize,  gri;),  snatch. 

Coarse,  rongli,  unn  fined,  indelicate. 

Coax,  wiieedle,  cajole,  entice. 

Coddle,  pamper,  pet,  cossit. 

Coerce,  comi>el,  force,  constrain. 

Cogent.  forcil'Ie,  urgent,  weigliiy. 

Cogitate,  ponder,  reflect,  consider. 

Coherent,  Incid.  connected,  consistent. 

Coin,  invent,  devise,  fabricate. 

Colleague,  fellow- worker,  partner,  associate. 
Colloquy,  conference,  discussion. 

Collusion,  complicity. 

Colossal,  gigantic,  liuge,  enormous. 

Colour,  line,  tint,  tinge,  complexion. 
Comfortable,  cosy,  snug,  pleasant. 

Comic,  droll,  Immorons.  funny,  odu. 
Commence,  begin,  nndertake,  inaugurate. 
Commend,  praise,  laud,  approve. 

Comment,  note,  criticism,  remark. 
Commerce,  trade,  business. 

Commiserate,  pity,  compassionate,  deplore. 
Commit,  perform,  do;  entrust. 

Commodious,  convenient,  roomy,  spacious. 
Commodities,  articles,  wares,  merchandize. 
Common,  ordinary,  everyday,  frequent ; vulgar, 
low. 

Commotion,  tumult,  turmoil,  excitement. 
Com'pact,  agreement,  understanding,  covenant, 
Companion,  comrade,  friend,  associate. 
Company,  assembly,  visitors:  association. 
Compass,  range,  radius;  powers. 
Compassion,  pity,  sympathy. 

Compatible,  consistent,  harmonious. 
Compeer,  equal,  peer,  mate. 

Compel,  force,  constrain,  oblige. 
Compendious,  comprehensive,  succinct,  sum- 
marized. 

Compensation,  atonement,  reparation, 
amends. 

Competition,  rivalry,  emulation. 
Complacent,  contented,  self-satisfied. 
Complete,  finish,  conclude,  terminate,  perfect. 
Complex,  complicated,  knotty. 

Compliance,  consent,  yielding. 

Component,  ingredient,  constituent,  factor, 
element. 

Comport,  conduct,  behave. 

Composure,  calmness,  equanimity,  tranquility. 
Compound,  combine,  mix;  adjust,  settle. 
Comprehend,  understand,  grasp,  realize. 
Compressed,  compact,  concise,  conuensed. 
Comprise,  include,  embrace,  contein. 
Compulsion,  force,  constraint,  necessity. 
Compunction,  remorse,  contrition,  relenting. 
Concave,  hollow,  vaulted. 

Conceal,  hide,  cover,  suppress. 

Conceited,  vain,  consequential. 

Conceive,  think,  imn.gine,  understand. 
Concentrated,  centred,  fixed,  condensed. 
Conciliate,  propitiate. 

Concise,  terse,  brief,  condensed. 

Conclave,  council,  synod,  asseinblr. 
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Conclude,  end,  finish,  terminate;  Infer 
Concoct,  devise,  Invent,  fabricate. 
Concomitant,  attendant,  accompanying. 
Concord,  harmony,  unity,  agreement,  accord. 
Concourse,  throng,  crowd,  assembly. 
Concrete,  material,  substantial,  solid. 
Condemn,  reprehend,  blame. 

Condign,  richly-deserved,  well-merited. 
Condiment,  sauce,  seasoning,  relish. 
Condition,  state,  plight;  stipulation. 
Conduce,  tend,  contribute,  lead. 

Con'duct,  lead,  escort,  convoy. 

Confederacy,  conspiracy,  plot,  intrigue. 
Confer,  Ijestow,  grant;  consult. 

Confide,  rely;  entrust,  commit. 
Configuration,  outline,  contour. 

Confine,  limit,  restrict. 

Confirm,  ratify;  strengthen,  stahlish. 
Conflict,  strife,  encounter,  contention. 
Confluence,  junction,  meeting-point. 
Conformity,  compliance,  uniformity,  agree* 
ment. 

Confound, confuse;  astound;  overthrow. 
Confusion,  tumult,  disorder ; destruction. 
Congeal,  solidify,  freeze,  curdle. 

Congenial,  welcome,  pleasing. 
Conglomeration,  heap,  mass,  medley. 
Congress,  synod,  council,  assembly. 
Conjecture,  surmise,  supposition,  guess. 
Conjugal,  connubial,  nuptial,  matrimonial. 
Conquer,  overcome,  defeat,  subdue. 
Conscientious,  high-principled,  scrupulous, 
painstaldug. 

Conscious,  aware,  cognizant,  sensible. 
Consecrated,  dedicated,  hallowed,  sanctified. 
Consecutive,  following,  successive. 

Consent,  sanction,  acquiescence,  permission. 
Consequence,  result,  outcome,  effect,  issue; 
importance,  moment. 

Consequently,  accordingly,  therefore,  hence. 
Consiefar,  reflect,  ponder;  think,  judge. 
Considerate,  thoughtful,  unselfish. 

Console,  comfort,  soothe,  solace. 
Consolidate,  strengthen,  cement,  bind. 
Conspicuous,  striking,  noticeable,  prominent. 
Constant,  resolute,  steadfast;  continual. 
Consternation,  panic,  dismay. 
Constitution,  system,  structure,  composition. 
Construe,  interpret,  expound,  explain. 
Consume,  devour,  destroy,  spend,  waste. 
Consummate,  perfect,  superlative,  absolute. 
Contact,  touch,  communication,  collision. 
Contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  corrupt. 
Contemn,  scorn,  despise,  disdain. 
Contemplate,  survey,  ponder;  purpose. 
Contend,  dispute ; strive ; argue,  maintain. 
Continue,  last,  endure ; proceed ; prolong. 
Contradict,  gainsay,  deny. 

Contrary,  opiwsite,  adverse;  perverse,  con- 
tradictory. 

Contribution,  donation,  gift,  assistance. 
Contrive,  endeavour,  manage ; devise. 
Control,  govern,  master,  restrain. 
Controversy,  dispute,  discussion,  argument. 
Contumacy,  obstinacy,  perversity,  stubl)orn- 
ness. 

Contumely,  obloquy,  ignominv,  insolence. 
Convenient,  siiitable,  adapted,  opportune. 
Conventional,  formal,  ceremonious,  cus- 
tomary*. 

Conversant,  proficient,  versed,  familiar. 
Conversation,  intercourse,  talk,  converse. 
Conversion,  change,  transmutation,  trans- 
formation. 

Convey,  carry,  transmit,  bear. 

Conviction,  persuasion,  assurance ; condemna- 
tion. 

Convivial,  festive,  social,  jovial. 

Convoy,  escort,  guard,  conduct. 

Convulsion,  spasm,  contortion,  disturbance. 
Cool,  cold,  distant;  calm,  self-possessed. 
Co-operation,  help,  assistance. 

Copy,  fac-simile,  imitation ; pattern. 

Cordial,  hearty,  warm-hearted,  friendly. 

Co  rner,  recess,  nook,  niche. 

Corollary,  deduction,  inference. 

Corporal,  physical,  bodily,  material. 

Corp.ss,  remains,  body. 

Corpulent,  stout,  fat,  obese. 

Correct,  right,  proper,  suitable. 

Correlation,  correspondence,  reciprocity. 
Correspond,  tally,  agree,  answer,  harmonize. 
Corrupt,  depraved,  vicious,  vile. 

Coru.scate,  fia.sh,  glitter,  scintillata. 

Cosmos,  world,  universe. 

Cost,  price,  expense,  expenditure. 

Costume,  rahnent,  dress,  uniform. 
Countenance,  face,  visage,  features,  expres- 
sion. 

Counteract,  neutralize,  nullify. 
Counterfeit,  sham,  deception,  imitation. 
Countless,  innumerable,  numberless. 

Couple,  pair,  brace. 

Courage,  bravery,  valour,  fortitude. 

Course,  plan,  line,  way,  method. 

Court,  woo,  seek,  solicit. 

Courtesy,  politeness,  ci-s-ility. 

Covenant,  treaty,  bond,  compact. 

Covet,  crave,  desire. 

Cow,  intimidate,  overawe,  daunt, 

Cozcomb,  fop,  dandy,  puppy. 


Cozen,  deceive,  cheat,  dupe. 

Crabbed,  crusty,  surly,  sour. 

Cracked,  chipped,  split ; crazy. 

Craft,  skill,  ingenuity;  trade,  occupation; 

cunning,  wiliness,  guile. 

Cram,  stuff,  squeeze,  ram. 

Cramp,  confine,  limit,  restrict. 

Crash,  downfall,  collapse,  ruin. 

Crave,  beg,  implore. 

Create,  originate ; constitute,  appoint. 
Credence,  belief,  credit. 

Creditable,  meritorious,  praiseworthy ; honour- 
able. 

Creed,  faith,  belief,  conviction. 

Crest,  brow,  summit';  emblem,  device. 
Crestfallen,  abashed,  humiliated. 

Crew,  gang,  horde,  rnob. 

Grime,  wickedness,  sin,  misdeecL 
Cringing,  fawning,  obsequious,  servile. 
Crippled,  lamed,  disabled,  impaired. 
Croaking,  querulous,  grumbling. 

Crony,  chum. 

Crop,  clip,  trim,  prune. 

Cross,  ill-tempered,  peevish,  irritable ; to  thwart. 
Crow,  boast,  exult. 

Crowd,  throng,  swann,  mass. 

Crucial,  severe,  searching;  critical. 

Crude,  unripe,  immature,  unfinished. 

Crush,  press,  squeeze,  overpower. 

Cull,  gather,  pick,  select. 

Culpable,  guilty,  reprehensible,  hiamable. 
Cultivate,  to  foster,  cherish,  rear;  till. 
Cupidity,  greed,  avarice,  covetousness. 

Cure,  heal,  restore,  remedy. 

Curious,  strange,  odd,  extraordinary;  rare; 
inquisitive. 

Current,  drift,  tenour ; present,  passing ; 
rumoured. 

Curse,  ban,  blight.  Imprecation. 

Cursory,  passing,  hasty,  supeificinl. 

Custody,  charge,  guardiansliip ; imprisonment. 
Custom,  fashion,  usage;  habit,  practic 
Cutting,  biting,  sarcastic,  severe. 

Daft,  foolish,  idiotic,  Imbecile. 

Dainty,  delicacy ; fastidious ; exquisite. 

Daily,  trifle,  toy,  wanton. 

Damage,  injury,  loss,  harm,  mischief. 

Danger,  peril,  risk,  jeopardy. 

Dapper,  trim,  spruce,  smart. 

Dare,  presume,  venture ; hi'ave,  defy. 

Dark,  sombre,  gloomy,  dismal. 

Darling,  dear,  favourite,  idol. 

Dashing,  venturesome;  showy. 

Daunt,  dismay,  dishearten,  discourage. 
Dawdling,  loitering,  idling,  laggmg,  dilatory. 
Davrn,  day-break,  rise,  appearance. 

Dead,  lifeless,  inert;  deceased,  departed. 
Deadly,  fatal,  mortal,  baleful. 

Dear,  costly,  expensive;  precious,  cherished. 
Dearth,  lack,  scarcity,  famine. 

Death,  decease,  dissolution;  ruin. 

Debar,  hinder,  preclude. 

Debase,  degracle,  lower,  humiliate. 
Debatable,  disputable,  questionable,  doubtful. 
Debility,  weakness,  languor. 

Debt,  obligation,  liabihty,  due. 

Decay,  moulder,  rot ; decline,  perish. 

Deceit,  guile,  cunning,  deception. 

Decent,  proper,  becoming,  respectable. 
Decision,  determination,  resolution;  judpnent. 
Declaration,  announcement,  assertion,  state- 
ment. 

Declension,  deterioration,  decadence. 
Declivity,  slope,  incline. 

Decompose,  decay ; resolve,  disintegrate. 
Decorum,  propriety,  decency,  modesty. 
Decoy,  allure,  entice,  ensnare. 

Decrease,  diminish,  reduce;  wane. 

Decree,  statute,  ordinance,  decision. 
Decrepit,  crippled,  infirm,  lame. 

Deduction,  inference,  conclusion ; subtraction. 
Deed,  action,  feat,  exploit. 

Deem,  think,  judge,  consider. 

Deep,  profound,  abstruse,  obscure. 

Defeat,  overthrow,  baffle,  discomfit. 

Defect,  imperfection,  flaw,  blemish. 

Defence,  protection,  safeguard;  resistance; 

vindication,  justification. 

Defer,  postpone,  delay,  retard. 

Deference,  respect,  regard,  veneration. 
Deficient,  wanting,  lacking,  defective. 
Definite,  precise,  exact,  defined,  distinct. 
Deformity,  imshapeliness,  disfigurement,  mal- 
formation. 

Defray,  pay,  settle,  discharge. 

Degree,  step,  stage;  extent;  rank,  class. 
Dejected,  downcast,  depressed,  dispirited. 
Delegate,  deputy,  representative,  commis- 
sioner. 

Deleterious,  noxious,  hurtful,  hannfuL 
Deliberate,  reflect,  ponder;  cool, slow, circum- 
spect. 

Delicacy,  refinement,  modesty ; fineness, 
fragility,  sensitiveness. 

Delicious,  delightful,  pleasing,  palatable. 
Delineate,  depict,  portray,  describe. 
Delinquent,  offencTer,  culprit. 

Deliver,  release,  free,  liberate. 

Deluge,  flood,  torrent,  Inundation. 
Demouiacalg  fiendish,  devilish,  diabt^cal. 


Demure,  sedate,  sober,  grave. 

Denizen,  inhabitant,  dweller,  occupant. 
Denominate,  name,  entitle,  designate. 

Dense,  dull,  obtuse,  slow-witted. 

Denude,  strip,  divest,  deprive. 

Depart,  go,  witlidraw.  die. 

Department,  branch,  section,  division. 
Dependent,  subordinate,  conditional. 
Deplorable,  lamentable,  pitiable,  wretched. 
Depredation,  plundering,  pillaging. 
Derision,  mockery,  scorn,  contempt. 

Derive,  draw,  obtain. 

Desecrate,  profane,  pollute. 

Des'ert,  waste,  barren,  uninhabited. 

Desert',  forsalce,  abandon. 

Deserve,  merit,  earn. 

Design,  plan,  intention;  artifice, 

Desiraole,  advisable,  expedient,  requisite. 
Desolate,  lonely,  deserted,  forsaken. 

Despair,  despondency,  hopelessness. 

Despise,  scorn,  disdain. 

Despotic,  tyrannical,  domineering,  autocratic. 
Destiny,  lot,  fate,  doom. 

Destroy,  annihilate,  ruin,  slay. 

Detail,  iiarticular,  point,  respect. 

Detain,  withhold;  delay. 

Detect,  discover,  espy. 

Deter,  hinder,  prevent,  debar. 

Detraction,  depreciation,  disparagement. 
Detrimental,  harmful,  injurious,  disadvan- 
tageous. 

Develop,  perfect,  mature. 

Deviate,  swerve,  diverge,  wander. 

Device,  plan,  expedient;  artifice,  design. 
Devise,  invent,  plan,  concoct. 

Devoid,  empty,  lacking,  destitute. 

Devotion,  affection,  zeal,  application. 
Diadem,  tiara,  crown,  coronet. 

Diction,  style,  expression,  wording. 

Didactic,  Instructive,  moral. 

Die,  v.'ither,  fade,  decay,  perish,  expire. 

Diet,  fare,  food,  victuals. 

Difference,  distinction,  dissimHarity ; disagree- 
ment. 

Difficult,  hard,  troublesome,  trying. 

Diffuse,  prolix,  verbose. 

Dignlfloa,  stately,  majestic. 

Dilapidation,  ruin,  decay. 

Dilate,  enlarge,  expatiate. 

Dilemma,  difficulty,  quandary. 

Dim,  dull,  lustreless ; faint,  shadowy. 
Dimension,  measurement,  size. 

Dingy,  shabby,  dull,  faded. 

Diplomatic,  politic,  tactful.  Judicious. 
Directly,  forthwith,  instantly,  mmediatcly, 
Btraightv.’ey. 

Dirge,  lament,  elegy*. 

Disability,  disqualification,  drawback. 
Disabuse,  undeceive,  enlighten. 
Discernment,  discrimination,  perception,  in- 
sight. 

Discharge,  dismiss ; fulfil,  perform. 

Disciple,  learner  follower  votary. 

Disclose,  reveal,  unfold,  display. 
Discomfort,  unpleasantness,  hardship. 
Disconcert,  embarrass,  confuse. 
Disconsolate,  inconsolable,  woeful,  wretched. 
Discover,  invent ; find,  detect. 

Discreet,  prudent,  tactful,  judicious. 
Disease,  disorder,  malady,  complaint. 
Disgust,  distaste,  loathing,  aversion. 

Dismal,  dull,  dreary,  doleful. 

Dismay,  daunt,  terrify,  dishearten. 
Disparage,  depreciate,  decry,  undervalue. 
Dispensation,  exemption,  indulgence ; visita- 
tion. 

Disperse,  scatter,  dispel ; separate. 

Display,  ostentation,  parade ; exhibition. 
Disquisition,  harangue,  treatise. 
Disseminate,  spread,  circulate,  pinpagate. 
Dissolute,  ivanton,  licentious,  profligate. 
Distant,  far,  remote. 

Distinct,  separate ; clear,  audible ; definite. 
Distinguished,  eminent,  illustrious,  famous. 
Distracted,  distraught,  worried,  harassed. 
Distress,  trouble,  efiiiotion ; need. 

Disturb,  disarrange,  disorder ; trouble. 
Divert,  alienate ; amuse,  entertain. 

Bivest,  strip,  denude,  deprive. 

Division,  partition,  separation;  disagreement. 
Divina.tion,  witchcraft,  sorcery ; intuition. 
Divorce,  separate,  sunder. 

Do,  perform,  execute. 

Docile,  teachable,  tractable,  compliant. 
Doctrine,  theory,  dogma,  creed. 

Dogged,  obstinafe,  determined,  persistent. 
Dogmatic,  positive,  autocnatie. 

Domain,  territory,  estate ; jurisdiction. 
Domineering,  tyrannical,  overhearing,  dicta- 
torial. 

Dominion,  lordship ; territories,  empire. 
Doom,  fats,  lot,  destiny ; sentence. 

Dormant,  latent,  slamberlng,  quiescent. 
Doubt,  uncertainty,  perplexity ; suspicion. 
Dowdy,  shabby,  unfo-shionahle,  ill-dressed. 
Draft,  plan,  slretcb,  outline ; cheque,  ouder. 
Drag,  liaul,  tag;  lag. 

Brain,  filter,  strain,  exhaust,  dry. 

Draw,  pull,  drag,  attract. 

Dread,  terror,  fear,  horror,  awe. 

fa»c5',  UHaginatica. 
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StregS)  Lees,  sediment. 

Drench,  eoaLc,  steep,  saturate. 

Drift,  bearing,  purport,  tenour. 

Drill,  train,  exorciBe,  practise. 

Droop,  drop,  bend ; pine,  flag. 

Drowsy,  sleepy,  torpid,  heavy. 

Dry,  parched,  arid,  thirsty. 

Dudgeon,  resentment,  umbrage. 

Due,  owing,  just,  right. 

Dumb,  speechless,  silent,  mute. 

Durable,  lasting,  permanent. 

Dwindle,  shrink,  diminish,  waste. 

Eager,  impetuous,  keen,  ardent,  enthusiastic. 
Earnest,  sincere,  grave,  intent,  zealous. 

Estsa,  rest,  repose,  comfort,  relaxation. 

Ebb,  recede,  wane. 

Eccentric,  odd,  peculiar,  erratic. 

Ecstasy,  rapture,  transport. 

Edl^,  instruct,  improve. 

Educate,  train,  cultivate,  teach.  Instruct. 
Efface,  obliterate,  erase,  remove. 

Effective,  striking;  effectual,  efficient. 
Effeminate,  womanish,  unmanly,  luxurious. 
Effete,  exhausted,  nerveless. 

Effigy,  image,  figure,  model. 

Effluence,  emanatiou. 

Effort,  attempt,  endeavour,  exertion. 
Effrontery,  audacity,  impudence,  assurance. 
Effulgence,  radiance,  brightness. 

Egotistic,  self-centred. 

Egregious,  monstrous,  outrageous,  extra- 
ordinary'. 

fleet,  expel,  cast  out. 
lastio,  rebounding,  springy,  buoyant, 
lated,  uplifted,  exultairt,  proud. 

Elect,  select,  chosen,  61ite. 

Electrify,  thrill,  shock,  astonish. 

Elegant,  graceful,  polished,  refined. 
Elementary,  rudimentary,  simple. 
Elevation,  height,  altitude,  loftiness. 

Elicit,  evoke,  draw,  worm,  extract. 

Eligible,  desirable,  suitable,  advantageous. 
Elocution,  oratory,  declamation. 

Elucidate,  explain,  interaret. 

Elude,  evade,  escape,  baffle. 

Emanate,  issue,  proceed. 

Emancipate,  liberate,  free,  release. 
Embarrass,  disconcert,  confuse ; hamper,  im- 
pede. 

Embezsdement,  fraud,  ^nlatlon,  swindling. 
Emblem,  symbol,  token,  device. 

tmbryo,  nucleus,  germ, 
mergency,  crisis,  strait,  exigency, 
motion,  feeling,  agitation,  passion. 
Emphatic,  positive,  decided,  forcible. 
Empire,  nile,’  sway,  dominion. 

Employ,  engage,  liire;  occupy,  engross,  use. 
Empower,  authorize,  warrant. 

Enamoured,  captivated,  charmed,  fascinated. 
Encomium,  praise,  eulogy,  panegyric. 
Encourage,  cheer,  hearten ; incite. 
Encroach,  trespass. 

Encumber,  impede,  shackle,  clog. 

End,  completion,  conclusion,  termination ; goal, 
aim. 

Endanger,  imperil,  risk.  Jeopardize. 
Endl6ss,infinite,  countless,  boundless. 
Endowed,  gifted,  vested,  endued. 

Enervate,  unnerve,  weaken. 

Engage,  undertake,  promise,  vouch. 
Engender,  beget,  breed,  create. 

Enmity,  hatred,  discord,  hostility. 
Enermoast  vast,  huge,  immense. 
Enthusiasm,  fervour,  ardour,  zeal. 

Entreat,  beseech,  supplicate,  urge. 
Enunciate,  state,  propound. 

Envelop,  enfold,  enclose,  v/rap. 

Ephemeral,  transitive,  fleeting,  evanescent. 
Equanimity,  composure,  tranquility. 
Equivocal,  questionable,  doubtful,  dubious. 
Eradicate,  uproot,  extirpate,  exterminate. 
Errand,  mission,  commission. 

Erratic,  flighty,  eccentric,  unstable. 
Erudition,  learning,  Bcholarehlp. 

Essential,  vital,  requisite,  indispensable. 
Esteem,  priae,  value,  honour. 

Eternal,  everlasting,  undying,  pcrpetual- 
Evasion,  sabterfugo,  quibble. 

Evidence,  proof,  testimony ; sign,  indication. 
Exact,  preofse,  definite;  require. 

Examine,  investigate,  inspect,  test. 
Example,  pattern ; instance.  Illustration. 
Exasperate,  Irritate,  annoy. 

Excel,  surpass,  outdo,  exceed. 

Excessively,  extremely,  inordinately,  immod- 
erately. 

Excruciating,  agonizing,  racking,  torturing. 
Exculpate,  exonerate,  acquit. 

Excuse,  overlook,  pardon ; remit. 

Execrable,  detestable,  abominable,  disgracefuL 
Exemption,  immunity. 

Exhibit,  display,  show,  manifest. 

Exhort,  counsel,  admonish,  advise. 

Exit.  egress,  outlet. 

Expedient, advantageous,  advisable,  profitable. 
Expedition,  journey,  undertaking ; speed, 
despatcli. 

Experiment,  test,  proof. 

Explanation]  interpretation,  Justification, 
excuse. 


I Explicit,  definite,  clear,  express. 
Expostulate,  remonstrate,  protest. 
Expression,  term,  phrase;  countenance. 
Exquisite,  choice  rare,  dainty. 

Extempore,  unprepared,  unpremeditated. 
Extend,  stretch,  spread,  reach. 

Extent,  degree,  amount ; size,  area. 
Extenuate,  palliate,  excuse,  minimize. 
Exterior,  outside,  surface. 

Extermination,  extinction,  abolition,  extir- 
pation. 

Extinction,  death,  annihilation;  quenching. 
Extol,  praise,  laud. 

Extort,  wrest,  force. 

Extraordinary,  unusual,  remarkable,  aston- 
ishing. 

Extravagant,  wasteful,  excessive;  fantastic. 
Extreme,  intense,  excessive. 

Exultation,  joy,  transport,  triumph. 

Fabulous,  fictitious.  Imaginary,  incredible. 
Facetious,  jocular,  jesting. 

Facility,  ease,  readiness;  pliancy. 
Faithfulness,  fidelity,  constancy,  oynlty. 
Fame,  glory,  renown,  reputation. 

Fanatic,  bigot,  zealot. 

Fancy,  imaginatiou,  notion  freak,  whim; 
wish,  desire. 

Fashion, style, mode,  custom;  to  mould,  frame. 
Fate,  lot,  destiny,  doom. 

Fatigue,  weariness,  exhaustion. 

Faultless,  blameless,  perfect,  flawless. 
Favour,  goodwill ; boon,  privilege. 

Fawning,  cringing,  servile,  obsequious. 
Feasible,  practicable,  possible. 

Feature,  tharacteristic,  trait. 

Felicitous,  happy,  apt,  appropriate. 

Fell,  fierce,  deadly,  cruel. 

Fellowship,  companionship,  intimacy,  associa- 
tion. 

Festive,  jovial,  gay. 

Fetter,  hamper,  clog,  impede,  trammel. 
Fickle,  capricious,  inconstant,  changeable. 
Fiction,  invention,  fable,  fabrication. 

Field,  sphere,  scope. 

Figurative,  allegorical,  symbolical,  emblema- 
tic. 

Finish,  end,  conclude,  terminate ; perfect. 
Flaccid,  nerveless,  limp,  flabby. 

Flexible,  pliant,  supple,  elastic. 

Flinch,  shrink,  recoil,  falter. 

Flippant,  pert,  irreverent. 

FIock,  herd,  congregation,  throng. 

Florid,  flowery,  ornate;  sanguine,  ruddy. 
Flourish,  wave,  brandish ; tlirive,  prosper. 
Fluster,  flurry,  excitement,  agitation. 

Foible,  failing,  weakness. 

Foil,  baffle,  defeat;  set-off,  contrast. 

Follower,  adherent,  partisan,  disciple. 

Polly,  frivolity,  senselessness,  imprudence. 
Foment,  foster,  intensify,  fan. 

Footing,  ground,  standing. 

Fop,  dandy,  exquisite. 

Forbearing, long-suffering;  refraining, abstain- 
ing. 

Forbidding,  repellent,  threatening,  austere. 
Force,  thrust,  obtrude ; might,  violence. 
Foreign,  outlandish,  alien ; extraneous. 
Forerunner,  precursor,  herald,  harbinger. 
Foresight,  prevision,  forethought,  prudence. 
Foretell,  predict,  forecast,  prophesy. 

Forgery,  counterfeit,  imitation. 

Forgo,  waive,  resign,  drop. 

Forlorn,  wretched,  lonely,  desolate. 

Former,  preceding,  prior,  earlier. 

Forthwith,  straightway,  immediately,  here- 
upon. 

Fortitude,  endurance,  courage. 

Fortuitous,  accidental,  chance,  casual. 
Found,  establish,  originate. 

Fractious,  peevish,  irritable,  petulant. 

Frail,  fragile,  weak,  delicate. 

Fragfrance,  perfume,  odour,  scent. 

Framk,  out-spoken,  candid ; sincere. 

Pray,  brawl,  tumult,  riot. 

Frivolous,  light-minded,  giddy ; trivial. 

Fret,  chafe,  fume;  pine. 

Froward,  perverse,  obstinate,  headstrong. 
Fruitful,  fertile,  productive,  prolific. 

Fulfil,  accomplish,  achieve,  effect. 

Fulsome,  nauseating,  gross. 

Function,  duty  .office;  oeremonv. 

Furious,  raving,  frantic,  frenzied 
Furtive,  sly,  stealthy,  underhand. 

Futile,  useless,  vain,  ineffectual. 

Gain,  win,  attain,  profit,  earn. 

Garb,  drees,  costume,  raiment. 

Garble,  fairify,  distort. 

Garland,  wreath,  chaplet,  coronal. 
Gajnuilous,  talkative,  cliattcring. 

Gaudy,  showy,  staring. 

Gauge,  sound,  fathom,  estimate. 

Gaunt,  lank,  lean,  haggard. 

Generality,  majority,  mass,  bulk. 
Generation,  age,  race. 

Generous,  munificent,  liberal;  chivalrous. 
Genial,  cordial,  hearty,  warm. 

Genuine,  sincere,  real. 

Germ,  seed,  crnbiyo. 

Germane,  aLdn,  allied,  related. 


Ghastly,  pale,  wan. 

Ghost,  spirit,  spectre,  ihadcw. 

Gibe,  mock,  taunt,  sneer. 

Giddy,  unsteady,  frivolous;  dizzy. 

Gift,  talent,  faculty,  endov/nient;  present. 
Gigantic,  colossal,  enormous,  immense. 

Gist,  point,  bearing,  drift. 

Glib,  smooth-tongued,  plausible,  fluent. 
Glorify,  extol,  honour,  exalt. 

Gloss,  (a)  note,  comment,  interpretation;  (L) 
polish,  lustre. 

Goad,  spur,  stimulate,  urge. 

Goodly,  comely,  pleasant,  fair. 

Gorgeous,  splendid,  showy,  magnificent. 
Govern,  rule,  control,  direct. 

Gracious,  cordial,  affable. 

Gradually,  step  by  step,  little  by  little,  by 
degrees. 

Grand,  stately,  splendid,  magnificent. 
Grandiloquent,  pompous,  Ixnnbastic,  Inflated. 
Grant,  achnit,  concede;  allowance. 

Graphic,  vivid,  picturesque,  realistic. 

Grasm  grip,  seize;  comprehend. 
Gratification,  satisfaction,  pleasure. 
Gratuitous,  uncalled-for,  voluntary. 

Grave,  serious,  sedate,  sober,  solemn. 

Greedy,  gluttonous,  voracious,  grasping. 

Grief,  sorrow,  distress,  woe. 

Grievance,  wrong,  injustice. 

Grotesque,  quaint,  odd,  bizarre. 

Ground,  authority,  foundation,  reason. 

Group,  cluster,  collection;  class,  order. 

Growl,  snarl,  grumble,  complain. 

Grudge,  malice,  ill-will,  spite. 

Guardian,  keeper,  protecior. 

Guess,  surmise,  conjecture. 

Guile,  deceit,  wile,  stratagem. 

Guise,  form,  aspect,  garb. 

Habitual,  costomary,  usual,  regular. 

Hail,  greet,  accost,  address. 

Handle,  touch,  wield;  treat. 

Hands,  workpeople,  employes. 

Handsome,  good-looking;  generous,  munifi- 
cent. 

Handy,  useful,  convenient;  dexterous,  skilful. 
Harass,  worry,  annoy. 

Harbinger,  herald,  precursor,  foreinnner. 
Harbour,  cherish,  entertain;  admit,  shelter. 
Harm,  hurt,  injury,  mischief. 

Hatch,  devise,  concoct. 

Hateful,  odious,  detestable,  obnoxious. 
Havoc,  ruin,  devastation. 

Hazard,  chance,  venture,  risk,  peril. 

Head, chief,  leader;  top. 

Hearsay,  report,  rumour,  gossip. 

Heavy , downcast : ponderous;  burdensome. 
Heedful,  mindful,  careful,  prudent. 
Heighten,  raise,  elevate,  intensify. 

Heinous,  hateful,  odious. 

Hereditary,  inherited,  ancestral,  inborn. 
Hesitation,  doubt,  wavering;  reluctance. 
Heterodox,  unorthodox,  heretical. 
Hindrance,  obstacle,  impediment,  obstruction, 
Holy,  sacred,  divine;  pure,  saintly. 

Honesty,  integrity , uprightness ; sincerity. 
Honour,  respect, esteem ; rectitude,  self-respect. 
Horrible,  frightful,  terrible,  dreadful. 
Hostile,  inimical,  unfriendly,  opposed. 

Hot,  fiery,  impetuous : keen,  eager. 

Hound,  chase,  pursue,  hunt. 

Huge,  inunense,  bulky,  enormous,  vast. 
Humour,  mood,  temper;  wit. 

Hurt,  harm,  injure. 

Idea,  thought,  notion,  conception. 

Identical,  precise,  exact ; same. 

Idiocy,  folly,  senselessness,  imbecility. 

Idle,  lazy,  unoccupied;  vain,  futile. 
Ignominious,  humiliating,  degrading. 
Ignorant,  uneducated,  illiterate ; unaware. 
Ignore,  disregard. 

Ill-bred,  discourteous,  rude,  impolite. 
Illusive,  decentive,  misleading. 

Illustrate,  ex'cmplifjr. 

Illustrious,  distinguished,  renowned. 

Ill-will,  malice,  spite,  ill-feeling. 

Image,  form,  likeness,  similitude. 

Imagery,  symbolism. 

Imagine,  think,  suppose,  conceive. 

Imbecile,  Idiotic,  inane,  half-witted. 

Imitate,  copy,  mimic. 

Immaculate,  spotless,  unblemished,  faultless. 
Immanent,  inherent.  Innate. 

Immaterial,  unsubstantial,  spiritual;  unim- 
portant. 

Immature,  crude,  imperfect,  undeveloped. 
Immeasurable,  boundless,  illimitable. 
Immediately,  forthwith,  straightway. 
Immerse,  plunge,  dip. 

Imminent,  threatening,  Impending. 
Immolate,  sacrifice. 

Immunity,  exemption. 

Impact,  collision,  shock. 

Impair,  injure,  weaken,  enfeeble. 
Impassioned,  fervid,  ardent,  enthusiastic. 
Impediment,  hindrance,  obstacle. 
Impending,  overhanging,  threatening. 
Imperative,  authoritative;  urgent,  pressing 
Imperfection,  blemisb,  defect,  flaw. 
Imperial,  regal,  stately. 
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Impaiioas,  dictatorial,  domineering. 
Impious,  profane,  blasphemoua,  ungodly. 
Implement,  tool,  inatrunient. 

Implicate,  compromise,  involve. 

Implicit,  absolute;  implied,  involved. 
Implore,  praj’,  beseech,  beg,  entreat. 

Imply,  infer,  hint. 

Important,  weighty,  serious,  urgent. 

Import,  meaning,  bearing,  drift. 

Imposture,  fraud,  deception. 

Impotence,  powerlessness,  helplessness. 
Impressive,  striking,  imposing. 
Imprisoned,  pent,  confined. 

Im  pudonce,  hnpertinence,  audacity,  shameless- 
ness. 

Impulsive,  hasty,  impetnous. 

Impute,  attribute,  assign. 

Inadvertently,  unwittingly,  heedlessly. 
Inane,  senseless,  vapid,  vacuous. 

Inanition,  hunger,  e.\hanstton. 
Inappreciable,  imperceptible,  infinitesimal. 
Incantation,  spell,  charm. 

Incarnation,  embodiment,  personification. 
Incense,  inflame,  irritate,  exasperate. 
Incentive,  motive,  inducement,  stimulus,  spur. 
Incessant,  unceasing,  continnal,  repeated. 
Incivility,  rudeness,  discourtesy. 

Inclement,  harsh,  severe,  pitiless. 
Inclination,  tendency,  pronencss,  leaning. 
Incomparable,  unequalled,  unrivalled,  match- 
less. 

Inconstant,  fickle,  changeable,  faithless. 
Incontestable,  indisputable. 

Inculcate,  implant,  instil,  infuse. 

Incursion,  inroad,  invasion,  raid. 
Indecorous,  unseemly,  unbecoming,  improper. 
Indigent,  needy,  poor,  destitute. 

Indignity,  insult,  humiliation,  affront. 
Indisposed,  disinclined;  unwell,  out  of  sorts. 
Indomitable,  dauntless. 

Indorse,  ratify,  sanction. 

Induce,  pereuade,  prevail  upon. 

Industrious,  persevering,  diligent. 

Inert,  sluggish,  inactive. 

Infamous,  shameful,  disgraceful,  scandalous. 
Inference,  conclusion,  deduction. 

Influence,  power,  weight. 

Infringe,  encroach,  trespass. 

Infuse,  instil,  implant,  inculcate. 

Ingenuous,  guileless,  frank,  open. 
Ingredient,  element,  factor,  const)  tnent. 
Inherent,  inborn,  innate. 

Iniquity,  wickedness,  injustice. 

Injunction,  command,  order,  charge. 

Inj  urious,  harmful,  hurtful,  deleterious. 
Innocent,  blameless,  guileless;  unconscious. 
Inordinate,  excessive,  undue. 

Inquiry,  investigation,  question. 

Insidious,  crafty,  wily,  stealthy. 

Insinuate,  hint,  imply. 

Insipid,  tasteless,  flavourless. 

Inso'lence,  impertinence,  arrogance,  rudeneaa. 
Inspect,  investigate,  examine. 

Instability,  inconstancy,  fickleness. 
Instance,  example,  illustration. 
Instantaneous,  momentary,  sudden. 
Instinct,  intuition. 

Institute,  found,  establish,  originate. 
Instruct,  teach.  Inform ; order. 

Instrument,  tool,  Implement. 

Insurrection,  rebellion,  rising,  revolt. 
Integrity,  probity,  uprightness,  honour. 
Intellect,  mind,  reason,  understanding. 
Intellectual,  educated,  cultured. 
Intelligence,  onderstanding ; news.  Informa- 
tion. 

Intense,  extreme,  acute,  keen. 

Intentional,  deliberate,  studied. 
Intercession,  pleading,  mediation,  Interven- 
tion. 

Interdict,  veto,  embargo. 

Interloper,  intruder. 

Interminable,  unending,  tedious,  protracted. 
Intermission,  cessation,  relaxation. 
Interpret,  expound,  explain. 

Intimidate,  oaunt,  cow,  overawe. 

Intrepid,  bold,  fearless,  dauntless. 
Introduction,  preface,  prelude. 

Invective,  abuse,  railing. 

Invention,  discovery ; fabrication. 

Inviting,  charming,  tempting,  alluring. 
Involve,  Implicate,  include. 

Irksome,  tedious,  vexatious,  wearisome. 
Ironical,  satirical,  sarcastic. 

Irritate,  annoy,  exasperate. 

Isolated,  solitary,  detached. 

Issue,  outcome,  consequence,  result,  upshot. 

Jaded,  fagged,  wom-out,  exhausted. 

Jargon,  gibberish. 

Jealousy,  suspicion;  envy,  emulation. 

Jeer,  mock,  scoff,  sneer. 

Jeopardy,  peril,  risk,  hazard. 

Jocose,  facetious,  jocular,  jesting. 

Join,  unite,  combine;  link,  couple. 

Jostle,  hustle,  push,  shove. 

Jot,  atom,  whit,  bit,  partlcio. 

Jovial,  merry,  hllarions.  I 

Joy,  bliss,  rapture,  rejoicing.  I 

Judgment,  opinion;  decision,  sgntenco.  j 

Hodiclous,  discreet,  prudent,  wise,  [ 


tumble,  mixture,  medley. 

Junction,  union,  coinbinatiom 
Just,  fair,  equitable,  right. 

Justify,  exonerate,  vindicate. 

Juvenile,  youthful,  childish. 

Keen,  eager,  zealous. 

Keep,  retain;  protect;  observe,  obey. 
Keeping,  custody,  guardianship,  ward. 
Keepsake,  memento,  souvenir,  rejuembrance. 
Key,  clue,  solution,  explanation. 

Kind,  species,  genus,  class,  description. 
Kindred,  race,  relations  ; kinship,  alfinity. 
Kingdom,  realm,  dominion. 

Kingly,  regal,  royal. 

Knave,  scoundrel,  rogue,  rascal. 

Knowing,  acute,  sharp,  shrewd. 

Liabour,  toil,  exertion,  work. 

Laconic,  brief,  terse,  succinct. 

Lament,  bewail,  deplore,  regret. 

Language,  speech,  diction. 

Languid,  listless,  weak,  inert. 

Lasting,  unending,  ceaseless ; durable. 
Lately,  recently. 

Latent,  hidden,  dormant. 

Lavish,  squander,  waste ; profuse,  extravagant. 
Lawful,  permissible,  allowable,  legitimate. 
Lawless,  unruly,  disorderly. 

Lax,  loose,  slack. 

Lay,  set,  place,  deposit. 

Lead,  guide,  conduct,  escort. 

League,  botid,  union. 

Lean,  recline,  rest ; slant,  slope. 

Leap,  lx)und,  spring. 

Leave,  permission,  sanction. 

Legal,  lawful,  legitimate;  judicial. 
Legendary,  fabulous,  mythical. 

Lesson,  instruction;  example,  warning. 

Let,  allow,  permit,  suffer. 

Lethargic,  sleepy,  torpid,  drowsy. 

Level,  even,  smooth ; plane. 

Libellous,  slanderous,  calumnious. 

Liberal,  generous,  bountiful ; open-minded. 
Licentious,  profligate,  wanton. 

Lie,  untruth,  falsehood. 

Life,  vitality,  vivacity,  vigour,  energy. 

Lift,  raise,  elevate,  hoist. 

Likeness,  resemblance,  slmOarity;  portrait, 
photograph. 

Liking,  inclination,  fondness,  preference. 
Lineage,  race,  descent,  line. 

Linger,  delay,  loiter,  lag. 

List,  c.atalogne,  register,  record,  roll. 
Literary,  scholurly,  educated,  cultured. 
Little,  small,  petty,  mean. 

Live,  exist,  survive;  dwell. 

Lively,  vivacious,  spirited,  gay. 

Load,  burden,  weight. 

Lofty,  high,  elevated,  soaring,  towering. 
Logical,  reasonable,  consistent. 

Loiter,  linger,  stroll,  saunter. 

Longing,  desire,  craving,  yearning. 

Look,  glance;  appearance. 

Loose,  untied,  unfastened;  lax,  slack. 

Lordly,  proud,  haughty. 

Lot,  fate,  fortunes,  destiny. 

I Loth,  disinclined,  unwilling. 

Loud,  audible,  distinct,  noisy;  showy. 

Lovely,  beautiful,  exquisite,  charming. 

Lover,  sweetheart,  suitor. 

Lower, humiliate,  degrade;  letdown. 

Lowly,  humble,  meek,  unassuming. 

Loyalty,  fealty,  fidelity. 

Lucid,  clear,  comprehensible. 

Ludicrous,  laughable,  comical,  dro”. 
Lunacy,  madness,  insanity,  imbecility. 
Lustre,  radiance,  brilliancy ; polish,  gloss. 
Luxurious,  dainty ; voluptuous,  effeminate. 

Machination,  plotting,  scheming. 

Madness,  insanity,  lunacy;  frenzy,  fury. 
Magnanimous,  high-minded,  generous. 
Magnificent,  grand,  splendid,  superb. 

Svaim,  mutilate,  cripple,  mar. 

Mainly,  chiefly,  principally,  especially. 
Maintenance,  support,  livelihood,  living. 
Majestic,  stately,  august. 

Malady,  disease,  illness,  disorder. 
Management,  conduct,  control,  superinten 
deuce. 

Mandate,  command,  order. 

Manifest,  plain,  clear,  evident. 

Manifold,  various,  divers,  numerous. 

Manner,  mode,  fashion,  kind. 

Manoeuvre^  device,  artifice,  scheme. 

Mark,  sign,  indication,  token. 

Marked,  noticeable,  pointed,  pronounced. 
Marshal,  muster,  rally,  array. 

Marvel,  wonder,  miracle,  prodigy. 

Maxim,  precept,  proverb,  saying,  saw. 

Mean,  stingy,  sordid;  low,  base. 

Mechanic,  artisan,  v/orkman. 

Mediation,  intervention,  intercession,  arbitra. 
tion. 

Mediocre,  average,  ordinary,  commonplace. 
Melancholy,  sad.  gloomy,  depressed. 
Melodious,  musical,  tuneful. 

Memorial,  remembrance,  memento,  token. 
Memory,  remembrance,  recollection,  reminis- 
cence. 


Msnacu,  threat,  danger. 

Mendacious,  lying,  false. 

Mercenary,  sordid,  grasping,  mean. 
Metaphorical,  allegorical,  symbolical,  Sgnra- 
live. 

Method,  system,  plan;  manner. 

Mien,  aspect,  countenance. 

Minor,  subordinate,  secondary,  lesser:  junior. 
Minute,  tiny;  exact,  detailed. 

Miraculous,  wonderful,  marveilona,  super- 
natural. 

Misanthrope,  cynic. 

Miscellaneous,  various,  divers. 
Mischievous,  malicious,  hurtful. 

Miserly,  niggardly,  grasping,  mean. 
Miserable,  wretched,  woe-begone,  forlorn. 
Mob,  rabble,  rout. 

Mock,  jeer,  taunt. 

Model,  pattern,  copy,  design. 

Modification,  alteration,  adaptation. 

Molest,  harass,  trouble,  annoy. 

Monarch,  sovereign,  ruler,  king. 
Monotonous,  unvarying,  tedious. 
Monstrous,  huge,  immense ; lulamous. 

Mood,  temper,  vein,  mode. 

Moody,  sullen,  morose,  gloomy. 

Moot,  broach,  introduce;  disputed. 

Morbid,  diseased,  unhealthy. 

Mortal,  fatal,  deadly;  human. 

Mortified,  humiliated,  annoyed;  gangrened. 
Motive,  piurpose,  object,  reason. 

Mould,  shape,  form,  fashion. 

Mouldy,  mildewed,  musty. 

Multitude,  throng,  crowd,  swarm. 

Mundane,  worldly,  secular,  earthly. 
Munificent,  generous,  bountiful. 

Murmur,  grumble,  complain  ; mutter. 
Muscular,  sinewy,  stalwart,  brawny. 

Muse,  meditate,  ponder,  reflect. 

Mutable,  changeable,  inconstant. 

Mute,  speechless,  dumb,  silent. 

Narcotic,  soporific,  opiate. 

Narrative,  tale,  narration,  report. 

Nation,  people,  race. 

Nature,  quality,  kind,  properties,  character- 
istics. 

Necessary,  needful,  requisite,  imperative; 
inevitable. 

Ne;^lect,  disregard,  slight. 

Neutrality,  impartiality,  non-interforGnee. 
New,  tresh,  recent,  modem,  novel;  imused, 
unworn. 

Nimble,  agile,  brisk,  sprightly. 

Nomad,  roving,  wandering. 

N ormal,  natural,  ordinary,  regular. 

Note,  observe,  notice,  remark. 

Notion,  idea,  conception,  theory. 

Nugatory,  futile,  idle,  trivial. 

Nuisance,  annoyance,  offence. 

Nuptials,  wedding,  marriage. 

Obdurate,  callous,  hardened,  mrrelenting. 
Object,  end,  aim,  purpose.. 

Obligation,  nocessius  compulsion ; tie,  bond. 
Oblique,  slanting,  Inoirect.' 

Obloquy,  abuse,  opprobrium. 

Obnoxious,  baneful,  objectionable,  odious. 
Obscure,  dark,  unintelligible;  unlcnowru 
Obsequious,  Pawning,  cringing,  servile. 
Observe,  note,  remark ; watch,  mark. 
Gbsolata,  archaic,  out-of-date. 

Obstacle,  impediment,  hindrance,  ol'ist ruction. 
Obstinate,  stubborn,  headstrong,  self-willed. 
Obtrude,  thrust,  force. 

Obtuse,  dull-witted,  slow. 

Obvious,  self-evident,  manifest,  patent,  clear. 
Occasion,  time,  opportunity;  need,  reason. 
Occult,  secret,  mysterious,  hidden. 

Occupant,  Inhabitant,  resident,  ooonpier. 
Occurrence,  affair,  event,  incident. 

Odd,  strange,  curious,  eccenhic ; uneven. 
Odious,  hateful,  detestable,  offensive. 

Offence,  misdemeanour,  trespass;  affront. 
Offend,  displease,  pain,  annoy. 

Omen,  sign,  portent,  presage. 

Omnipotent,  all-powerful,  all-mighty. 
Onerous,  burdensome,  heavv-,  difficult. 
Opinion,  view,  impression,  theory. 
Opportunity,  occasion,  opening,  chance. 
Oppressive,  tyrannical ; heavy,  burdensome. 
Opulence,  wealth,  riches. 

Oratorical,  declamatory,  rhetorical. 

Organic,  fundamental,  radical. 

Origin,  source,  fountain,  spring,  cause. 
Ostensible,  apparent,  professed. 
Ostentatious,  showy,  boastful,  pompous. 
Outcast,  wftif,  castaway ; exile. 

Outlandish,  foreign,  strange,  eccentric. 
Outline,  sketch,  plan. 

Outlook,  prospect,  view. 

Outrage,  insult,  indignity,  assault. 

Outshine,  eclipse,  surpass,  outdo. 

Overjoyed,  transported,  enr.aptured,  ecstatic. 
Overlook,  pardon,  condone. 

Overt,  open,  publle. 

Overture,  opening,  advance. 

Own,  confess,  admit,  possess. 

Pace,  rate ; stride,  step, 

Pacifle,  peaceful,  ccmelliatpry, 
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Pagan,  heathen,  Idolatei. 

Pageantry,  pomp,  display,  ceremonla’ 
Palter,  shuffle,  prevaricate. 

Paltry,  insignificant,  trilling,  mean. 

Pang,  throe,  pain,  anguish. 

Parade,  show,  ostentation,  display. 

Parallel,  analogous,  corresponding,  similar. 
Parasite,  flatterer,  toady,  sycophant. 
Partake,  participate,  share. 

Partial,  imperfect,  incomplete;  biassed,  in- 
clined. 

Partisan,  adherent,  follower,  supporter. 
Passive,  inactive,  unresisting,  inert. 
Pastime,  amusement,  recreation,  diversion. 
Patent,  evident,  obvious,  manifest,  palpable. 
Patient,  submissive,  forbearing,  long-sufiering. 
Patrician,  aristocrat,  noble. 

Patronizing,  condescending. 

Pattern,  example,  copy,  model,  design. 
Peasant,  villager,  rustic;  clov/n. 

Peculiar,  odd,  eccentric ; characteristic. 
Pedigree,  lineage,  genealogy. 

Peerless,  matcliless,  unequalled. 

Peevish,  irritable,  fretful,  petulant. 

Penalty,  punishment,  fine,  forfeit. 
Penetrate,  pierce,  fathom . 

Penetration,  acumen,  discernment,  Insight. 
Penitent,  repentant,  remorseful. 

Pensive,  thoughtful,  mournful,  reflective. 
Penury,  indigence,  want,  poverty. 
Perception,  insight,  discernment. 

Perdition,  ruin,  destruction. 

Peremptory,  dictatorial,  masterful,  authorita- 
tive. 

Perfect,  complete ; whole,  sound ; faultless. 
Perfidious,  faithlesa,  treacherous,  false. 
Perform,  accomplish,  achieve,  effect. 
Perfume,  scent,  odour,  fragrance. 
Perfunctory,  mechanical. 

Peril,  risk,  hazard,  danger. 

Period,  time,  era,  date ; terra,  season. 

Perish,  die,  expire,  end. 

Permit,  allow,  suffer,  sanction. 

Pernicious,  harmful,  baneful,  destructive. 
Perpetual,  unceasing,  unfailing,  constant. 
Perples,  puzzle,  bewilder,  conhiso. 
Persecute,  harass,  annoy,  Iraportuno, 
Perseverance,  application,  persistency. 
Parsoniacation,  impersonation,  representa- 
tion. 

Perspicuity,  clearness,  lucidity. 

Persuade,  Induce ; convince ; advise,  urge. 
Pert,  saucy,  impudent,  impertinent. 
Pertinacity,  persistency,  determination,  ob- 
stinacy. 

Pertinent,  appropriate,  apposite,  apt. 
Perverse,  headstrong,  self-willed,  contrary. 
Perversion,  misrepresentation,  distortion,  mis- 
anplicatlon. 

Petition,  supplication,  request,  entreaty. 
Petty,  insignificant,  trifling,  me&n. 
Pharisaical,  self-righteous,  self-satisfied. 
Piety,  religion,  sanctity,  holiness,  devotion. 
Pillar,  prop,  support. 

Pilot,  helmsman,  Steersman,  guide. 

Pine,  languish,  fret,  grieve. 

Piquant,  pungent,  witty,  racy. 

Piteous,  woeful,  lamentable,  deplorable. 

Pith,  marrow,  gist,  essence. 

Pity,  compassion,  mercy,  sympathy. 

Placid,  peaceful,  tranquil,  equable. 

Plausible,  specious. 

Plea,  petition ; excuse,  pretext. 

Plebeian,  low-bom,  vulgar,  common. 

Pledge,  promise,  guarantee,  security. 

Plot,  conspiracy,  stratagem,  scheme. 

Polite,  courteous,  well-bred,  refined. 

Politic,  diplomatic,  prudent,  discreet. 

Pollute,  defile,  corrupt,  contaminate. 

Pomp,  ostentation,  parade,  ceremony. 
Populous,  crowded,  thronged. 

Port,  carriage,  bearing,  deportment. 

Portend,  foreshadow,  presage,  augur. 
Portentous,  ominous.  Ill-omened. 

Positive,  certain,  explicit;  dogmatic. 
Posterity,  progeny,  offspring,  descendants. 
Potent,  powerful,  effectual- 
Power,  ability,  streuf^h;  authority. 

Practice,  skill,  experience ; custom,  habit. 
Prank,  trick,  antic. 

Prayer,  Bni)plication,  entreaty,  petition. 
Preamble,  preface,  prelude. 

Precarious,  hazardous,  risky,  uncertain. 
Precise,  exact,  definite ; prim,  formal. 
Preclude,  hinder,  debar. 

Precursor,  forerunner,  herald. 

Predict,  foretell,  forecast,  prophesy. 
Predilection,  preference,  fancy,  inclination. 
Predominant,  ruling,  prevailing. 
Pre-eminent,  distinguished,  illustrious. 
Preface,  introduction,  prelude,  preamble. 
Preferment,  promotion,  advancement. 

Prej  udice,  bias,  aversion,  prepossession ; detri- 
ment. 

Prejudicial,  Injurious,  disadvantageous,  harm- 
ful. 

Prepossessing,  charming,  attractive. 
Preposterous,  monstrous,  unreasonable,  ab- 
surd. 

Prerogative,  privilege. 

Presage,  portent,  omen,  augury,  prognostic. 


Prescience,  foreknowledge,  foresight. 
Presentiment,  foreboding,  anticipation. 
Preserve,  save,  safeguard,  maintain,  uphold. 
Pressing,  urgent,  imperative. 

Presumption,  effrontery,  assurance;  assump- 
tion. 

Pretence,  feigning,  simulation ; plea,  excuse. 
Prevalent,  rife,  universal,  wide-spread. 
Prevarication,  evasion,  quibble,  fib. 
Prevent,  hinder,  debar. 

Previous,  preceding,  former,  prior. 

Price,  cost,  value,  worth. 

Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

Prim,  stiff,  precise,  formal. 

Primitive,  ancient,  early,  original. 
Principal,  chief,  leading,  predominant. 
Principle,  rule,  system,  tenet. 

Privation,  want,  hardship,  destitution. 
Probability,  likelihoi^  prospect. 

Probity,  uprightness,  integrity,  rectitude. 
Proclaim,  publish,  announce,  declare. 
Procure,  secure,  obtain,  get. 

Prodigious,  mai-vellous,  monstrous,  vast. 
Prodigy,  wonder,  marvel,  phenomenon. 
Product,  result,  outcome,  fruits. 

Profane,  blasphemous,  sacrilegious. 
Profession,  calling,  vocation;  avowal. 
Proficiency,  skill,  dexterity. 

Profit,  gain,  advantage. 

Profound,  deep,  abstruse. 

Profuse,  copious,  abundant;  lavish,  extrava- 
gant. 

Progeny,  offspring,  descendants. 

Prohibit,  debar,  hinder,  prevent;  forbid. 
Project,  plan,  device,  scheme. 

Prolix,  verbose,  wordy,  long-winded. 

Prolong,  extend,  protract,  lengthen. 
Prominent,  leading,  important,  striking. 
Promise,  vouch,  undertake ; pledge. 

Promote,  further,  aid ; raise,  exalt. 

Prompt,  ready,  speedy. 

Pronounce,  declare,  assort. 

Propagate,  spread,  disseminate,  promulgate. 
Proper,  fit,  suitable,  becoming,  correct. 
Property,  goods,  possessions,  belongings. 
Proposal,  suggestion,  offer,  proposition. 
Propriety,  seoiuUnesB,  fitness. 

Prosaic,  dull,  humdrum,  matter-of-fact. 
Proselyte,  convert. 

Prospect,  view;  outlook,  likelihood. 

Protect,  guard,  defend,  safeguard. 

Protest,  object,  remonstrate. 

Proverb,  saw,  saying,  maxim ; by-word. 
Provide,  supply,  furnish. 

Province,  sphere,  area. 

Provoke,  vex,  irritate,  ronse. 

Proximity,  nearness,  vicinity,  neigliboturhood. 
Prudent,  wise,  discreet,  circumspect. 

Puerile,  childish,  silly,  trivial. 

Pure,  undiluted,  uiimlxed;  undeflled,  spotless. 
Purport,  tenour,  drift,  import,  gist. 

Purpose,  intention,  plan,  design. 

Pursue,  chase,  hunt ; prosecute,  can-y  on. 
Push,  thrust,  drive,  press. 

Putrefy,  decay,  moulder,  rot. 

Puzzle,  perplex,  bewilder ; riddle,  enigma. 

Quail,  shrink,  falter. 

Quake,  tremble,  shalte,  shudder. 

eualified,  adapted,  fitted,  calculated. 

uality,  Idnd,  degree,  nature. 

Quantity,  amount,  measure,  number. 

Quarrel,  dispute,  dissension ; wrangle. 

Queer,  strange,  odd,  eccentric. 

Query,  question,  doubt. 

Question,  enquiry,  investigation,  doubt; 
matter,  subject. 

Quibble,  evasion,  prevarication. 

Quick,  swift,  speedy,  rapid;  living. 
Quiescence,  repose,  inaction. 

Quiet,  silent,  noiseless ; calm,  tranqifll. 

Quit,  leave,  abandon,  forsake. 

Quite,  altogether,  wholly,  absolutely. 

Quote,  cite,  repeat. 

Rabid,  raving,  furious,  raging. 

Radiant,  shining,  beamhig,  brilliant. 

Radical,  thorough,  complete,  absolute. 

Rage,  fury,  frenzy. 

Raiment,  apparel,  clothing,  dress,  garb. 
Rancour,  ill-will,  malice,  spite. 

Rapacious,  greedy,  grasping,  ravenous. 
Rapture,  ecstasy,  bliss,  transport. 

Rascal,  scoundrel,  rogue,  knave. 

Rash,  reckless,  heedless,  imprudent. 

Ratify,  confirm. 

Hationable,  reasonable,  sane,  logical. 

Ravage,  devastate,  plunder,  waste. 

Reach,  stretch,  extend;  attain. 

Rea.dy, prepared;  alert;  prone. 

Real,  genuine,  sincere;  actual. 

Reason,  cause,  motive,  purpose. 

Rebound,  recoil. 

Rebuke,  reprove,  chide. 

Reciprocal,  mutual. 

Recognize,  acknowledge,  admit;  identify. 
Kecoflect,  recall,  remember. 

Recommend,  advise,  counsel;  commend. 
Recompense,  reward,  payment,  guerdon. 
Recondite,  abstruse,  far-fetched,  deep. 
Redemption,  salvation,  deliverance,  rescue. 


Redundant,  pleonastic,  superflumie. 
Reflection,  meditation,  thought;  Imafc. 
Reform,  amend,  improve,  reconstitute. 
Refractory,  recalcitrant,  perverse,  restivs. 
Refute,  confute,  disprove. 

Regard,  consider;  view;  esteem. 

Region,  district,  quarter. 

Regular,  pimctual,  t.ietliodical,  normal- 
Regula.tion,  rule,  ordinance. 

Rejoinder,  answer,  reply,  retort. 

Related,  connected,  akin,  gennaue. 

Relax,  slacken,  intermit,  abate. 

Relevant,  pertinent. 

Reliance,  trust,  confidence. 

Religion,  creed,  Itelief;  piety. 

Relinquish,  abandon,  resign,  forego. 
Remarkable,  striking,  noticeable,  extraordi- 
nary. 

Remunerate,  recompense,  rev/ard. 
Renegade,  apf)Rtate. 

Renounce,  abjure,  forego,  re-sign. 

Renown,  fame,  glory. 

Repartee,  reply,  retort. 

Repeal,  rescind,  revoke,  annul. 

Repine,  ruunnur,  complain. 

Report,  rumour , hearsay. 

Repose,  rest,  tranquility. 

Repress,  siqrpress,  check,  stifle. 

Repugnant,  abhorrent.  dist:is*,ful,  repulsive. 
Resentment,  indignation,  umbrage,  dudgeon. 
Resignation,  submission,  acquiescence. 
Resist,  oppose,  witlistand. 

Resolute,  deteriiiined,  firm. 

Resound,  re-echo,  rcverljerate,  ring. 
Respect,  detail,  particular;  esteem. 

Result,  issue,  outcome,  conscqu'..;'-e. 

Retard,  hinder,  delay,  impede. 

Reticent,  reserved,  uncommunicative. 
Revulsion,  recoil,  sbrinlting,  abhorrence. 
Ridicule,  mockery,  jeering,  banter. 

Rigid,  stiff,  uniK-nding. 

Rite,  form,  ceremony. 

Romantic,  imaginative,  sentimental,  fanciful. 

I Rudiment,  element,  germ,  embryo, 
i Rule,  authority ; ordinance;  practice. 

- Ruminate,  ponder,  reflect. 

, Rupture,  breach. 

I Rustic,  rural,  countrified. 

Ruthless,  relentless,  pitiless. 

Sanctify,  hallow,  purify. 

I Sanguine,  liopeful,  optimistic. 

; Sarcastic,  satirical,  caustic,  ironical. 

: Satisfaction,  reparatiou,  atonement;  content- 
j mont. 

I Savage,  inhuman,  brutal,  fierce. 

I Saw,  saying,  proverb,  adage. 

I Scheme,  device,  design,  plan, 
i Scoff,  mock,  jeer,  deride. 

I Scope,  sphere,  range. 

' Scorn,  despise,  contemn,  disdain. 

I Scoundrel,  rascal,  villain,  knave. 

I Security,  safety ; bond,  guaranteo. 

I Sedintent,  dregs,  lees. 

I Sedition,  revolt,  mutiny,  conspiracy. 

1 iaeemly,  becoming,  fitting,  meet. 

I Self-willed,  obstinate,  wilful,  headstrong, 
i Semblance,  appearance,  show. 

Sentiment,  feeling,  romance;  opinion. 
Separate,  p.art,  divide,  sever. 

Sequel,  contiunatlon,  issue,  outcome. 

Serene,  tranquil,  calm,  unruffled. 

Service,  help,  assistance;  attendance. 
Servile,  obsequious,  cringing,  fawning. 
Shabby,  dingy,  faded;  mean. 

Sham,  counterfeit,  pretence;  spurious. 

Shame,  disgrace,  humiliation,  dishonour. 
Shape,  fashion,  mould ; form. 

Sharp,  acute,  intelligent;  cutting. 

Shed,  drop;  diffuse,  emit. 

Shift,  expedient ; transfer,  change. 

Show,  manifest,  exhibit ; ostentation. 
Shrewd,  acute,  sharp,  discerning. 

Shun,  avoid,  evade. 

Side,  party,  faction ; hand. 

Sign,  symbol,  token,  indication. 

Stipulation,  bargain,  condition,  proviso. 
Store,  stock,  fund,  supply. 

Strange,  unknown ; unusual,  inexplicable. 
Stratagem,  artifice,  snare,  plot. 

Stretch,  extend,  reach;  expand- 
Strict,  stringent,  severe. 

Stricture,  blame,  condemnation,  censure. 
Strife,  dissension,  contention,  warfare. 

Strive,  endeavom-,  struggle,  labour. 

Strong,  vigorous,  sturdy-;  powerful;  robust. 

forcible;  impregnable. 

Structure,  fabric,  edifice,  building. 

Struggle,  effort,  strife,  contest. 

Stubborn,  obstinate,  headstrong,  self-willed. 
Style,  fashion,  mode,  manner. 

Subdue,  conquer,  repress,  check. 

Subject,  liable,  prone;  theme,  topic;  question, 
matter. 

Subsequent,  following,  after,  later. 
Substance,  matter,  material. 

Substitute,  deputy,  proxy. 

Subterfuge,  evasion,  quibble. 

Subtle,  cunning. 

Succeed,  prosper,  thrive;  follow. 

Suffer,  endui'e,  heai‘,  tolerate;  permit 
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Waitable,  fit,  appropriate,  becoming. 

Sullen,  gloomy,  lowering,  overcast. 
Sumptuous,  costly,  expensive,  luxnrions. 
Superb,  glorious,  magnificent,  splendid. 
Supercilious,  disdainful,  haughty,  con- 
temptuous. 

Euperintend,  manage,  supervise,  control. 
Supine,  slothful,  inactive,  inert. 

Supplicate,  entreat,  pray,  beseech. 

Support,  maintenance,  aid,  help. 

Suppose,  imagine,  conjecture ; assume. 
Surety,  bail,  guarantee,  security. 
Significant,  expressive,  suggestive,  indicative. 
Similitude,  likeness,  comparison,  figure. 
Simple,  plain,  easy ; artless. 

Singular,  strange,  unique,  peculiar. 

Sinister,  ill-omened,  inauspicious,  malign. 
Skilful,  practised,  expert,  adroit. 

SnarCj  toil,  trap,  stratagem. 

Sneering,  scoffing,  jeering,  supercilious. 
Solution,  explanation,  key. 

Sorcerer,  wizard,  enchanter,  magician. 
Sovereign,  supreme,  absolute,  regal. 
Spectator,  onlooker,  observer,  witness. 
Speculation,  theory,  supposition. 

Sphere,  range,  compass ; rank. 

Spiritual,  sacred,  dirtue ; immaterial. 

Spite,  m.alice,  ill-will,  venom. 

Splendid,  glorious,  magnificent,  grand. 

Spoil,  plunder,  rob. 

Spot,  place;  stain,  mark. 

Sprightly,  vivacious,  nimble,  active. 

Spring,  fountain,  source,  origin. 

Sprite,  elf,  spirit,  fairy. 

Spruce,  trim,  neat,  smart. 

Spurious,  counterfeit. 

Squalid,  grimy,  sordid,  dirty. 

Squander,  waste,  lavish,  dissipate. 

Stable,  firm,  constant,  unchanging. 

Staid,  sedate,  demure,  sober. 

State,  assert,  declare;  condition,  situation; 
ceremony,  pomp. 

Station,  rank,  position,  standing. 

Staunch,  steadfast,  true,  reliable. 

Stay,  stop,  remain;  standstill;  support,  prop. 
Stiff,  rigid,  starched,  unbending. 

Stingy,  mean,  parsimonious,  grudging. 

Su  rmise,  conjecture,  guess,  suspect. 

Surplus,  balance,  excess,  superabundance. 
Surprise,  astonishment,  amazement. 
Surreptitious,  underhand,  stealthy. 
Susceptible,  sensitive,  impressionable. 
Suspicion,  mistrust,  jealousy;  surmise. 
Swear,  affirm,  declare;  curse. 

Swindle,  fleece,  defraud,  cheat. 

Sympathy,  fellow-feeling,  accord ; compassion. 
Symptom,  sign,  indication,  token. 
Synonymous,  identical,  equivalent. 
Synopsis,  epitome,  abstract,  sumiriar' . 
System,  method,  arrangement,  scheme. 

Taciturn,  silent,  reserved,  uncommunicative. 
Tally,  correspond,  agree,  harmonize. 

Tardy,  dilatory,  late,  slow. 

Talents,  gifts,  powers,  ability. 

Temerity,  audacity,  daring,  assurance. 
Temperate,  moderate,  sober. 

Tempest,  hurricane,  gale,  storm. 

Tempt,  allure,  entice. 

Tenacity,  persistency,  pertinacity,  detenniua- 

tion. 


Tend,  foster,  nurture,  serve. 

Tendency,  proneness,  proclivity,  bias. 
Tender,  proffer,  offer. 

Tenets,  views,  doctrines,  opinions. 

Test,  proof,  trial;  touchstone,  standard. 
Testimony,  evidence,  witness. 

Thought,  reflection,  idea. 

Threat,  menace. 

Thrift,  economy,  frugality. 

Thrive,  prosper,  succeed,  flourish. 

Tidings,  news,  word,  report. 

Tint,  hue.  shade,  colour. 

Tired,  weary,  fatigued,  exhausted. 

Title,  appellation. 

Tolerable,  bearable,  endurable. 

Toll,  tax,  duty,  impost. 

Tomb,  grave,  sepulchre. 

Torture,  agony,  anguish. 

Total,  entire,  whole ; sum. 

Totter,  reel,  waver,  stagger. 

Trace,  track,  discern. 

Tract,  region,  expanse,  district. 

Trade,  commerce,  business,  traffic. 

Train,  suite,  rear;  follov/ing. 

Trammel,  hinder,  impede,  clog. 

Transcend,  surpass,  excel. 
Transformation,  change,  transmutation. 
Transgress,  trespass,  overstep;  sin,  disregard. 
Transport,  rapture,  ecstasy. 

Trap,  snare,  stratagem. 

Treachery,  perfidy,  treason,  betrayal. 
Treaty,  compact,  understanding. 

Tremble,  quiver,  shudder,  shake. 
Tremendous,  vast,  overpowering.  Immense. 
Trepidation,  fear,  trembling,  misgiving. 
Tribute,  duty,  tax;  testimony. 

Trick,  wile,  artifice;  mannerism. 

Triumph,  victory,  exultation,  elation. 
Trivial,  trifling,  insignificant,  puerile. 

Troop,  band,  company,  flock. 

Tumult,  uproar,  confusion. 

Type,  representative,  pattern;  symbol. 
Tyrannical,  despotic,  overbearing,  domineer- 
ing. 

Ulterior,  behind,  underlying. 

Ultimate,  final. 

Umbrage,  offence,  dudgeon. 

Umpire,  arbitrator,  referee. 

Unanimity,  accord,  consent. 

Undertaking,  attempt,  task. 

Ungracious,  unaccommodating,  unbending. 
Uniform,  regular,  even. 

Unite,  combine,  connect;  join. 

Unity,  harmony,  concord,  amity. 

Unstable,  Inconstant,  fickle,  changeable. 
Upbraid,  chide,  rebuke. 

Uphold,  maintain,  support. 

Uprightness,  integrity,  probity,  rectitude. 
Uproot,  extirpate,  eiudicate. 

Upshot,  outcome,  issue. 

Urbane,  polished,  courtly,  suave. 

Urgent,  pressing,  imperative. 

Usage,  fashion,  custom,  practice. 

Use,  advantage,  profit;  exercise;  accustom. 
Usual,  customary,  ordinary,  regular. 

Vacant,  empty,  void,  unoccupied. 

Vagsibond,  vagrant,  tramp. 

Vagary,  whim,  caprice. 


Vague,  indefinite,  midefined;  dim. 

Valid,  weiglity,  strong,  cogeut. 

Value,  price,  cost,  worth. 

Vanquish,  overcome,  conquer. 

Vapid,  insipid,  fiat,  savourless. 

Variety,  diversity. 

Vaunt,  boast,  brag. 

Vehement,  impetuous,  eager. 

Velocity,  speed,  rapidity ; rate. 

Vengeance,  retaliation,  revenge. 
Venomous,  poisonous,  spiteful,  virulent. 
Venture,  hazard  risk,  dare. 

Venturesome,  daring,  hardy. 

Veracious,  truthful. 

Verbose,  wordy,  prolix. 

Verdict,  sentence,  judgment,  decision. 

Verge,  edge. 

Versed,  practised,  skilled,  experienced. 
Vicious,  spiteful,  bad-tempered. 

Vindicate,  justify ; exonerate,  clear. 

Vira,go,  termagant,  vixen. 

Virile,  manly,  robust,  strong. 

Virulent,  spiteful,  malignant. 

Vital,  hving;  essential. 

Vocation,  calling,  mission. 

Voluntary,  spontaneous,  willing. 
Volunteer,  tender,  proffer,  offer. 
Voluptuous,  luxurious,  pleasure-loving. 
Voracious,  ravenous,  gi'ecdy,  gluttonous. 

Waive,  forego,  resign,  yield. 

Wan,  pale,  ghostly. 

V/ander,  roam,  rove;  stray. 

Wane,  decrease,  diminish,  kssen. 

Want,  lack;  poverty,  need. 

Wanton,  heedles.s,  licentious. 

Warlike,  martial,  pugnacious. 

Warrant,  authority,  justification ; guarantee. 
Wary,  guarded,  circumspect,  discreet. 

Waste,  squander ; devastate:  pine. 

Waver,  falter,  hesitate,  vacillate. 

Wayward,  wilful,  perverse,  headstrong. 
Wean,  detach,  alienate. 

Wed,  marry,  espouse:  unite. 

Whimsical,  capricious,  fantastic,  fanciful. 
Winning,  charming,  lovable. 

V/itchcraft,  sorcery,  magic,  enchantment. 
Withstand,  resist,  oppose,  gainsay. 
Witness,  testimony,  evidence. 

Wonder,  astonishment,  amazement,  surprise. 
Wont,  custom,  habit. 

Workman,  artisan. 

World,  earth,  universe,  humanity. 

Y/rangle,  quarrel,  dispute,  contend. 

Wrath,  ire,  rage,  anger. 

Wrench,  twist ; wrest,  extort. 

Y/rong,  mistaken,  incorrect,  unjustifiable. 

Yearly,  annual. 

Yearn,  crave,  long. 

Yield,  succumb;  submit,  surrender;  concede; 
produce. 

Yoke,  couple,  unite,  harness. 

Youthful,  juvenile. 

Zeal,  ardour,  eagerness,  enthusiasm. 

Zealot,  devotee,  fanatic. 

Zenith,  summit,  height. 

Zero,  cipher,  nought. 

Zest,  ardour,  zeal. 
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The  Englisli  language  as  spoken  to-day  differs  in  many  I 
respects  from  the  language  spoken  by  our  forefathers 
when  they  first  settled  in  Britain.  One  important  differ- 
ence is  that  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the  language  was  then  called, 
was  a pure  language,  that  is,  it  contained  no  foreign 
elements,  whereas  modern  English  has  a vocabulary 
enriched  from  man3/  sources.  The  history  of  a 
nation  is  embedded  in  its  language,  and  those  who  have 
never  reahzed  this  would  be  surprised  and  interested  to 
discover  what  light  the  careful  study  of  a language  throws 
upon  the  history  and  upon  the  character  of  the  race  by 
which  it  is  spoken. 

After  the  “ coming  of  the  English  ” to  what  was  then 
known  as  Britain,  they  came  in  contact  successively 
with  the  Kelts  (the  original  inhabitants),  the  Danes, 
and  the  Normans.  Of  this  we  find  unmistakable 
traces  in  the  vocabulary  of  our  language.  The  Norman 
conquerors  tried  in  vain  to  force  their  language  upon  the 


I unwilling  Saxons,  whose  attitude  towards  their  hated  foes 
is  skilfully  represented  by  Scott  in  “ Ivanhoe”  in  the  person 
of  Wamba  the  jester,  \vho  bitterly  points  out  to  Gurth 
the  Swineherd  that  swine  and  oxen  and  calves  are  known 
by  their  Saxon  names  while  they  are  in  the  charge  of 
Saxon  slaves  and  bondmen,  but  are  “converted  into 
Normans,”  as  'pork  and  bee}  and  veal  “when  they  arrive 
before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  destined  to  consume 
them.” 

But,  while  rejecting  the  language  as  a whole,  in  the 
course  of  time  they  admitted  certain  words  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  existing  vocabulary,  Norman  French 
being  much  richer  than  English  in  terms  connected  with 
poetry  and  chivalry.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
the  simplest  and  most  homely  words,  the  names  of  the 
commonest  sights  and  sounds  and  feelings  of  every-day 
hfe,  the  names  of  the  closest  family  ties,  in  fact  all  the 
most  vital  elements  of  the  language  have  remained  pure 
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Saxon.  Witness  such  words  as  hope,  love,  fear,  sorrow, 
father,  mother,  friend,  sun  and  moon,  hail  and  rain,  sea 
and  land,  day  and  night,  bread,  milk,  plough,  harrow. 
But  while  English  remained  the  language  of  the  cottage, 
Norman  French  became  the  language  of  the  castle,  the 
court,  the  nobility  and  the  educated  classes  generally. 
Consequently  we  find  that  words  connected  with  edmatim, 
culture,  reiinement,  and  luxury,  as  well  as  terms  denoting 
poiver,  authority  and  dignity  are  of  French  or  Latin  origin, 
as  these  very  words  themselves  testify. 

We  owe  to  the  Normans  many  words  of  Latin  origin,  but 
edming  to  us  through  the  medium  of  another  language 
those  words  have  been  considerably  modified  both  in  form 
and  meaning.  At  the  “ Revival  of  Learning,”  however, 
there  was  a great  influx  of  Latin  words  derived  directly 
from  the  original  source,  owing  to  the  interest  then 
kindled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  This  ju^counts 
tor  the  curious  fact  that  there  exist  in  our  language  many 
pairs  of  words  or  “doublets”  derived  from  the  same 
Latin  root,  but  dilTering  from  one  another  in  form  and 
meaning,  one  having  come  to  us  direct  from  the  Latin, 
the  other  through  the  medium  of  French.  The  latter  is 
usually  less  harsh  in  sound  and  often  more  poetical  or 
metaphorical  in  moaning. 

A few  instances  will  efTecdivcly  illustrate  this. 


LiTIN  WORD. 

ENQLisn  Equivalents.  j 

DIHRCT 

FUO.M  LATIN. 

Tm’.ouGii  Tin-:  | 

MEDIUM  OP  French,  i 

1 

amicus .... 
legalis  .... 
regalia  .... 
fidelitas  . . . 
adamantis  . . 

populua  . . . 

magister  . . . 

oaptivus  .i  . . 

florem  .... 
potionis  . . . 
pungentia.  . . 

separare  . . . 

monasterium 

amicable  . . 

legal  . . . 

regal  . . . 

fidelity  . . . 
adamant  . . 

populace  . . 

magistrate 
captive . . . 

floral  . . . 

potion  . . . 
pungent  . . 

separate  . . 

monastery . . 

f 

1 

amiable.  j 

loyal.  j 

royal.  1 

fealty. 

diamond. 

people. 

master. 

caitiff. 

flower. 

poison. 

poignant. 

sever.  ' 

minster. 

A large  number  of  English  words  are  composed  of  tlirco 
elements;  (1)  the  body  of  the  word  (often  derived  from  a 
Latin  or  Greek  root);  (2)  a syllable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word,  called  a prefix;  and  (3)  a syllable  at  the  end, 
called  a suffix.  Both  prefix  and  suffix  do  not,  of  course, 
always  occur  in  the  same  word,  but  one  or  other  or  both 
appear  in  a large  proportion  of  English  words,  in  the 
formation  of  which  prefixes,  especLaUy,  play  an  important 
part. 

By  means  of  prefixes  many  words  may  be  formed 
containing  the  same  root,  as  import,  export,  support, 
transport.  It  is  important  to  know  the  meaning  of  each 
prefix  in  order  to  understand  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  words  of  which  it  forms  a part;  for  instance,  the 
negativft^orce  of  the  Latin  prefix  in  before  adjectives,  as 
independent,  indefinite,  indistinct. 

A prefix  often  undergoes  some  little  change  of  form 
to  enable  it  to  assimilate  better  with  the  word  to 
which  it  is  joined;  and  usually  this  change  consists 
in  the  final  consonant  of  the  prefix  changing  into 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  word  with  which  it 
is  combined.  Thus,  in  the  words  immaterial,  irre- 
sponsible, illimitable,  the  negative  “in”  is  changed 
into  im,  ir,  U respectively.  In  the  list  of  examples 
given  below  will  be  found  many  instances  of  such 
“ assimilation  of  consonants.” 

GilBEK  PREFIXES. 

A,  an,  not ; as  atheist,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  God ; 
anaesthetic,  causing  absence  of  sensation;  anaemia, 
jack  of  blood,  poverty  of  blood. 


Lva^hi,  loth,  round  about;  as  amphibious,  living  both  oq 
land  and  in  water;  amphitheatre,  a CLTuLtr  building 
with  seats  all  round. 

Ana,  up;  as  analyse,  to  break  up. 

Anti,  cujninft,  opposite  to;  niitaretic,  oppofite  to  the 
arctic  region;  antagonist,  one  who  cunt<  rxls  against 
another. 

Apo,  away,  frf/rn  ; as  aportle,  on"  s -nt  away,  or  sent  forth. 
Arch,  archi,  chlf,  fir^t;  as  archbishop,  the  chief  bishop; 

archetype,  the  primitive  type. 

Auto,  self;  os  automobile,  seif-moving;  autonomy,  self- 
government;  automatic,  self-acting. 

Dia,  through,  across;  as  diainet"  r,  ira  isuromcnt  aero-s  a 
circle;  diagonal,  line  crossing  a figoro  from  oppo-ilo 
angles. 

DIs  or  di,  twice ; as  dissyllable,  a word  of  two  syllobU  i ; 
dilemma,  a d-iuble  difliculty. 

Ec  or  ex,  otU  of;  as  exodus,  a going  out;  ccttrii-y,  a 
Ktunding  outside  oneself,  rapture. 

I En,  in,  on;  os  encaustic,  burnt  in;  imlitic,  leaning  on. 

1 Epi,  on  ; as  epitaph,  an  inscription  on  a tuinh. 

Eu,  veil;  as  cujihoniuus,  well-souruJiug ; eu[)hemisni,  a 
pleasing  name  for  an  unoleiisant  id-  .u 
Hemi,  half  ; as  hemisphere,  a half-splu  n - 
Hyper,  beyond;  as  hyperbole,  a shooting  beyond  the  mark, 
an  exaggcrattHl  cxpre.ssion ; hyperbort  ui,  beyond  the 
North;  hyp^erciitical,  over-eriti<  .1. 

Hypo,  under  ; as  liypocritc  ; hypotle  si..,  omethiug  uudt  r- 
stood  or  assumed  as  true. 

Kata,  down  ; ns  catacomb,  a subb  rr.arn  an  burying-pla-'e. 
Meta,  after;  as  metaphysics,  which  in  tin-  writings  of 
Aristotle  came  afti  r Physics. 

[Note. — In  compounds  wta  generally  denotes  ch.ange,  . 
transference  or  transpoeltion  ; e.g.  m>  tathesls — trans- 
jiosition  of  letters;  nict.xmorphosis,  cluing'-  of  form.] 
Pan,  all;  panacea,  a cure  for  all  ills;  pantechnicon,  a 
warehouse  for  all  kinds  of  articles. 

Para,  par  (1)6-  'fife;  as  panillel,  side  by  side;  (2)  agoinH ; 

as  paradox,  a seeming  contradiction. 

Perl,  round;  us  periphrasis,  a round. .bout  expression; 
perimeter,  the  “measurement  rouivl,”  or  the  sum  of 
the  sides  which  bound  a plane  figure. 

Pro,  before ; os  prologue,  a prcf-ice  or  introduction ; 

prophe.sy,  to  foretell,  predict. 

Syn,  with ; ns  syntax,  the  putting  together,  or  correct 
arrangement,  of  words  in  sentences;  synagogue,  a 
“gathering  together,”  u Jewish  church  or  congre- 
gation. 

[Note. — Syn  appears  in  a modified  form  in  syllogism, 
sympathy,  symphony,  system.] 

LATIN  PREFIXES. 

A or  ab,  from  or  away ; as  avert,  to  turn  from ; abject, 
cast  away. 

Ad,  to  ; as  advent,  a coming  to ; address,  to  speak  to. 

[Note. — The  d in  ad  often  changes  into  the  first  letter  of 
the  next  syllable,  as  in  occ^e,  affection,  allow,  apply, 
attract.] 

Ante,  before  ; as  antediluvian,  before  the  flood ; antenatal, 
before  birth. 

Bis  or  bi,  two  ; as  biscuit,  twice  baked ; bisect,  cut  in  two. 
Circum,  round;  as  circumlocution,  roundabout  speech; 

circumspect,  looking  round,  wary. 

Cum,  with  or  together,  generally  appears  as  co-  or  con- ; as 
co-exist,  to  exist  together,  or  at  the  same  time; 
connect,  to  tie  together,  to  join. 

[Note. — Modified  forms  of  cum  appear  in  the  following 
words : collect,  compress,  correlative.] 

Contra,  against,  opposite,  frequently  appears  os  counter  ; as 
contradict,  to  say  the  opposite ; controversy,  a 
turning  against,  a dispute ; counteract,  to  act  against 
or  in  an  opposite  manner. 

De,  from  or  down ; as  detract,  to  draw  from ; depreciate, 
to  take  away  the  value  from ; descend,  to  go  down. 
Pemi,  hdf ; as  demi-semiquaver,  half  a semiquaver. 
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Dis,  In  two ; [Note. — This  prefix  has  a strongly  separative 
force  in  most  instances,  as  in  distract,  to  draw  apart; 
but  in  some  cases  it  has  a negative  force  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  negative  prefix  «7i=not,  as  in 
dissimilar,  not  similar.] 

It  is  “separative”  in  disunite,  disjoin,  disassociate, 
disintegrate. 

It  is  “ negative  ” in  dislike,  disagree,  displease,  dissentient. 

E or  ex,  o%U.,  ont  of ; as  educe,  to  lead  or  draw  out ; 
exclude,  to  shut  out. 

In,  {n,  into,  on  ; as  inhabit,  to  dwell  in ; infuse,  to  pour 
into ; invest,  to  put  on. 

[Note. — IModified  fonns  of  in  appear  in  illuminate  and 
impose.] 

In,  not;  as  intact,  untouched,  whole;  infinite,  not  finite; 
independent,  not  dependent. 

[Note. — Modified  forms  of  in  appear  in  illimitable, 
immoderate,  irreproachable.] 

Inter,  between  ; as  intervene,  to  come  between ; interpose, 
to  place  between. 

Intro,  within;  as  introduction,  a leading  within. 

Male,  HI ; as  malevolent,  ill-wishing ; malediction,  an  evil 
speech,  a curse. 

Ne,  non,  not ; as  nefarious,  not  lawful,  wicked ; nonsense, 
not  sense ; non-existent,  not  existent. 

Pene,  almost ; as  peninsula,  almost  an  island. 

Per,  through,  by  ; as  permeate,  to  flow  through  ; perambulate, 
to  walk  through ; percentage,  the  proportion  on  each 
hundred. 

Post,  after  ; as  postpone,  to  place  after,  to  defer. 

Prae,  pre,  before;  as  prejudice,  a previous  judgment; 
precede,  to  go  before. 

Pro,  (1)  forth;  as  produce,  to  lead  forth;  (2)  for,  instead 
of  ; as  pronoun,  for  a noun. 

Re,  red,  back;  as  recall,  to  call  back;  repay,  to  pay 
back ; redeem,  to  buy  back. 

Retro,  back  ; as  retrograde,  stepping  back. 

Se,  apart ; as  secede,  to  go  apart,  withdraw ; secure,  free 
from  care,  hence,  safe. 

Semi,  half ; as  semi-circle,  a half -circle. 

Sub,  under,  from  under ; as  subdue,  to  bring  under ; 
subten’anean,  imder  the  earth;  subtract,  to  diaw 
from  under. 

[Note.  — Modified  forms  of  sub  appear  in  succeed,  sufficient, 
suggest,  summon,  suppress,  surrender,  suspend.] 

Super,  oi;er,  above;  as  supervise,  to  oversee ; supernatural, 
above  what  is  natural. 

Trans,  beyond,  across ; as  transfer,  to  carry  across ; 
transmit,  to  send  across;  transatlantic,  across  the 
Atlantic. 

GBEEK  ROOTS. 

Agon,  a contest.  Agony,  antagonist. 

Aisthesis,  perception.  iEsthetio,  anaesthetic. 

Akoloutheo,  / follow.  Acolyte,  anacoluthon. 

Akouo,  I hear.  Acoustics. 

Akros,  the  top.  Acropolis,  acrostic,  acrobat. 

Alios,  other.  Allopathy,  allotropic. 

Angelos,  a messenger.  Angel,  archangel,  evangelist. 

Anthos,  a flower.  Anther,  anthology,  polyanthus. 

Anthropos,  a man.  Anthropology,  misanthrope,  philan- 
thropy. 

Archaios,  old,  antique.  Archaic,  archaeology. 

Archo,  I rule.  Monarch,  oligarch,  tetrarch,  heptarchy. 

Arithmos,  a number.  Arithmetic,  logarithm. 

Aster,  Astron,  a star.  Asterisk,  astrology,  asteroid,  as- 
tronomy. 

Autos,  self.  Autocratic,  automobile,  automaton,  auto- 
matic, autonomy,  autopsy. 

Ballo,  / throw.  Hyperbole,  hyperbola,  parabola. 

Baros,  weight.  Barometer,  baritone. 

Biblion,  a book.  Bible,  bibliography,  bibliomaniac. 

Bios,  life.  Biology,  biography,  amphibious. 

Charis,  grroce,  thanks.  Eucharist. 

Chloros,  green.  Chlorine,  chloroform,  chloral,  chlorophyll, 
chlorosis. 

Chole,  bile,  anger,  Choler,  cholexa,  melancholy. 


Chrio,  I anoint.  Christ,  chrism. 

Chronos,  time.  Chronometer,  chronology,  chronic,  chron- 
icle, anachronism,  synchronism. 

Chrysos,  gdd.  Chrysanthemum,  chrysolite,  chrysoprase, 
chrysalis. 

Daktylos,  a finger.  Dactyl,  pterodactyl. 

Deka,  ten.  Decade,  decalogue,  decasyllabic,  decahedron. 

Demos,  people.  Demagogue,  democracy. 

Dendron,  a tree-  Rhododendron,  dendrology,  dendrite, 
bthodendron. 

Derma,  skin.  dermatology,  epidermis,  hypodermic, 
pachydermatous,  taxidermy. 

Dipsa,  thirst.  Dipsomaniac. 

Dokeo,  think,  seem.  Dogma,  orthodox,  heterodox. 

Drao,  / do.  Drastic,  drama. 

Dromos,  a race,  running.  Dromedary,  hippodrome. 

Dynamis,  strength,  force.  Dynamo,  dynamics,  dynamite- 

Eikon,  image.  Iconoclast. 

Elektron,  aml)er.  Electricity,  electro,  electrometer, 
electrolysis,  electrophone,  electroscope,  electrotype. 

Enteron,  intestine.  Enteric,  enteritis,  dysentery. 

Ergon,  work.  Energy,  metallurgy. 

Gamos,  marriage.  Bigamy,  polygamy,  misogamy. 

Ge,  the  earth.  Geography,  geology,  geometry. 

Gennao,  I beget.  Genesis,  generation,  genealogy,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen. 

Gignosko,  1 know.  Agnostic,  diagnosis,  prognosticate. 

Glcssa,  a tongue,  loord.  Gloss,  glossary,  polyglot, 

Glykys,  sweet.  Glucose,  glycerine.  Liquorice, 

Gramma,  a Utter,  something  icritten.  Grammar,  anagram, 
diagram,  epigram,  telegram,  phonogram. 

Grapho,  I urite.  Graph,  graphic,  graphite,  autograph, 
biography,  geography,  hectograph,  lithograph,  mono- 
graph, paragraph,  phonograph,  photogmph,  telegraph. 

Qyne,  woman.  Misogynist,  gynaxsology. 

Gyros,  o circle.  Gyre,  gyrate,  gyroscope,  gyroidal. 

Haima,  blood.  Haemorrhage,  anremic,  haematite. 

Eaireo,  1 take,  choose.  Heresy,  aphseresis,  diaeresis. 

Hedone,  pleasure.  Hedonist,  hedonism. 

Helios,  the  sun.  Heliotrope,  heliograph,  heliogravure, 
helioscope,  heliotype. 

Hemera,  a day.  Ephemeral. 

Heurisko.  I find.  Heuristic,  eureka. 

Hieros,  sacred.  BUeroglyph,  hierarchy,  hieratic,  hiero- 
phant. 

Hippos,  o horse.  Hippopotamus,  hippodrome,  hippophngy, 
hippophagist. 

Hodos,  a way,  journey.  Exodus,  period,  cathode,  method. 

Kolos,  whole.  Holocaust,  holograph,  catholic. 

Homos,  like.  Homogeneous,  homologous,  homoeopathic, 
homonym. 

nydor,  water.  Hydrogen,  hydrostatics,  hydrometer, 
hydrophobia,  hydrant,  hydrate,  hydraulic. 

Idios,  belonging  to  oneself,  characteristic.  Idiom,  idiosyn- 
crasy, idiot. 

Isos,  equal.  Isobar,  isochronons,  isometric,  isosceles, 
isothermal. 

Kaio,  I lyurn.  Caustic,  cauterize,  encaustic,  holocaust. 

Kardia,  the  heart.  Cardiac,  cardiogiuph,  cardialgia, 
pericarditis. 

Klimax,  a ladder.  Climax,  anticlimax,  acclimatize. 

Elino,  I bend,  lean.  Decline,  enclitic,  incline,  recline. 

Koma,  sleep.  Coma,  comatose,  cemetery. 

Eosmos,  order,  universe,  adornment.  Cosmos,  cosmopoli  tan, 
cosmic,  cosmetic. 

Erino,  I judge.  Critic,  criterion,  critical,  crisis,  hj’po- 
critical. 

Krypto,  / hide.  Crj’^pt,  cryptogram,  cryptogam ous, 
apocrypha. 

Eyanos,  dark  blue.  Cyanide,  cyanite,  cyanogen,  cyanosis, 
cyanotype,  cyanometer. 

Eyklos,  circle.  Cycle,  encyclical,  enc^-ciopaxlia,  bicycio, 
cyclometer,  cyclone. 

Eyon,  Eynos,  a dog.  Cynic,  cynophilist,  cynosure  (lit. 
dog’s  tail). 

Lambauo,  I take.  Catalepsy,  dilemma,  epilepsy,  syllable. 

tiOgo,  / chooee,  say.  Eclectic,  culogiuiu,  leAieoo- 
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Lithos,  a stone.  Lithograph,  lithocarp,  lithoglyph, 

monolith,  aerolite,  meteorolite. 

Logos,  word,  reason.  Logic,  dialogue,  logarithm,  syllogism, 
apology,  biology,  geology,  pathology,  zoology. 

Lyo,  I loosen.  Analyse,  paralyse,  palsy. 

Metron,  measure.  Barometer,  cyclometer,  diameter, 

hygrometer,  metre,  perimeter,  thermometer,  radio- 
meter, symmetry. 

Mikros,  small.  Microbe,  microcosm,  micrograph,  micro- 
meter, microphone,  microscope. 

misos,  hate  Misanthropy,  misogamy,  misogynist. 

Monos,  alone,  single.  Monocotyledon,  monolith,  monologue, 
monomania,  monopoly,  monosyllable,  monotheism, 
monastery,  monad. 

Moiphe,  shape,  form.  Amorphous,  metamorphosis, 
morphology,  morphosis. 

Nekros,  a dead  body.  Necromancy,  necropolis,  necrosis. 

Nesos,  an  island.  Melanesia,  Polynesia,  Peloponnesus. 

Nomos,  law.  Astronomy,  autonomy,  economy,  gastronomy. 

Ode,  a song.  Ode,  epode,  melody,  monody,  parod\’, 
psalmody,  rhapsody,  comedy,  tragedy. 

Okto,  eight.  Octopus,  octagon,  octahedron. 

Onoma,  a name.  Onomatopaua,  anonymous,  antonjmi, 
homonym,  metonymy,  synonym. 

Ops,  the  eye.  Optical,  optician,  synoptic. 

Ornis,  a bird.  Ornithology,  oruithorhynchus. 

Osteon,  a bone.  Osteology, 

Pais,  paidos,  a boy.  Pedagogue,  pedagogics. 

Pan,  all.  Pantheism,  pandemonium,  panorama,  panoply, 
pantomime. 

Palin,  back  ayain.  Palindrome,  palingenesis,  palimi)sest. 

Pathos,  suffering.  Pathetic,  pathology,  allopathy, 
homoeopathy,  sympathy, 

Pente,  five.  Pentagon,  pentameter,  Pentateuch,  Pentecost. 

Pharmakon,  a remedy.  Pharniacopa'ia,  pharmacy. 

Philos,  a friend,  loving.  Philanthropy,  philosophy, 
philology,  Philadelphia,  philtre. 

Phone,  the  voice.  .Phonetic,  phonograph,  euphony,  gramo- 
phone, teleiihone,  symphony. 

Phos,  light.  Phosphorus,  photogra[)h,  photogravure. 

Phren,  the  mind.  Phi-enology,  frantic,  frenzy. 

Physis,  nature.  Physical,  physics,  physiology,  physio- 
graphy, physiognomy,  motai)hysical. 

Fhyton,  a plant.  Zoophyte,  phj’tology,  phytophagy, 
phytography. 

Pneo,  I breathe.  Pneumatic,  pneumonia. 

Poieo,  I make.  Poet,  pharmacopoeia,  posy. 

Polis,  a city.  Politics,  policy,  polite,  police.  poUty, 
metropolis,  necropolis. 

Polys,  many.  Polyanthus,  polygamy,  polygon,  polytechnic, 
polyhedron,  polj^glot,  Polynesia,  polypus,  polj  syllable, 
polytheism. 

Pons,  a foot.  Antipodes,  tripod,  octopus,  polypus. 

Protos,  first.  Protocol,  protoplasm,  prototype,  protozoa. 

Pseudes,  false.  Pseudo,  pseudoaisthesis,  psoudograph, 
pseudonym. 

Psyche,  the  soul.  Psychical,  psychology,  metempsychosis. 

Pyr,  fire.  Pyre,  pyrites,  pyi’otechnics. 

Rheo,  / flow.  Rheumatic,  catarrh,  diarrhoea. 

Sarx  sarkos,  flesh.  Sarcophagus,  sarcasm,  sarcology, 
sarcosis. 

Schizo,  I cleave.  Schism,  schist,  schedule. 

Skopeo,  I see.  Scope,  telescope,  microscope,  stethoscope, 
stereoscope,  spectroscope,  kaleidoscope,  laryngoscope. 

Sophos,  wise.  Sophism,  philosophy,  theosophy. 

Stasis,  standing.  Apostasy,  statics,  hydrostatics. 

Stello,  I send.  Apostle,  epistle. 

Stratos,  an  army.  Strategy,  stratagem. 

Strepho,  / turn.  Apostrophe,  catastrophe,  strophe, 

antistrophe. 

Taxis,  an  arrangement.  Tactics,  syntax,  taxidermy. 

Techne,  art.  Technical,  technique,  polytechnic,  pyro- 
technics. 

Tele,  distant.  Telegraph,  telepathy,  telephone,  telescope. 

Temno,  I cut.  Anatomy,  epitome,  tracheotomy, 

phlebotomy. 

Theaomai,  / behold.  Theatre,  theory,  theorem. 


j Theos,  Gfjd.  Theistic,  theology,  theosophy,  theocracy, 
j monotheism,  polytheism. 

I Therme,  heat.  Thennometer,  thermopile,  isothennaL 
j Thesis,  a placing,  seUing.  Thesis,  antithesis,  epithesis, 
j epenthesis,  hypothesis,  metathesis,  parenthesis, 

I synthesis. 

I Topos,  place.  Topography,  topic,  topical. 

Treis,  three.  Trigonometry,  tripfxl,  trilogy. 

Trepo,  1 turn.  Trope,  tropics,  ullotropic,  trophy. 

, Typto,  / strike.  'J'ype,  antitype,  archetype,  prototype 
j platiijotyfie,  stereotype,  daguerreotyi>e. 

I Zoon,  an  animal.  Zoology,  zoojihyte,  zoological,  zodiac. 


LATIN  ROOTS. 

It  will  be  obsi-rved  that  in  most  ca3<*s  ti/o /--rr^ » of  the 
Latin  original  arc  given  below.  The  r«*ii8on  for  this  in  the 
case  of  verbs  and  nouns  is  a-;  follows:  — 

(1)  The  Verb.  .lu  t as  an  Kiigli-h  verb  has  three  disfinet 
forms,  Bresent  Ten-e,  I’a  t 'I'-  ire,  l^■r^vt  l':irticiple,  e.g. 

' write,  wrritt,  urittin,  ho  u Latin  verb  has  varvirig  forms, 
e.g.  8''ribft,  scripsl,  ■•criif  nn. 

ITom  Sciibo,  / urifr,  we  g ♦ -J  i ih.-,  ^ ribbt-,  ins.  rilx; ; 
from  Scriptiici  we  git  Hi  jipture,  mariii.-:i.; ifit,  rescript. 
ilcncG  the  important-'  oj  giving  both  parts  is  ivlf. 

I evident. 

(2)  The  Noun.  'Ih-  nitive  ca---  of  a I. atm  no-in  cor- 
respond'! to  tli«  To-  I -siv«*  ca  e of  an  Knglish  r.-i  -'i,  aiui 

^ both  dill-  r in  lorm  from  tli--  Nomirmfive.  As  in  Ihiglish 
I we  huv'.*  f.ii'  l,  king' K -o  in  I.atin  we  hav--  rr  .'.  r 
I Words  d-  riv-l  fr->m  a L;itin  noun  contain  the  (im  of 
I that  noun,  an- 1 (In'!  is  always  clearly  --'en  in  the  Lenitivu 
j case,  whereas  in  the  Xominativi-  it  often  apt'e.irs  in  a very 
' modiGed  form.  A f-w  in'^tanees  will  illu-trate  this  fact. 


•Nominative. 

: tieuitiv-'. 

.Stem. 

1)  rivativc-s.  i 

1 

Pv-X 

Heg-is 

I b'g- 

I’.eg;i!,  reg  ili.i.  | 

i Virgo 

Virgin-is 

Virgin- 

, Virgi.-i. 

i Lapis 

Lapid-is 

Rapid- 

' I.apidary,  dilapidated. 

I Ordo 

Orditi-i.s 

Crdiu- 

Ordinal,  onliiiary.  1 

1 . 

Leg-id 

Ivcgal,  legisbtion.  j 

English  dcrivati\'es  from  Latiu  hc.vc  often  conic  through 
the  French.  Compare — poverty,  L.  pauper  (poor).  F. 
pauvro  (poor);  cherish,  L.  carus  (dear),  F.  cher  (deari. 


^•Jes,  a house.  Editioe,  edify. 

: hEiinns.  etjual,  fair.  Equality,  equation,  equanimity,  equi- 
I librium,  equinox,  equity,  equivalent. 

! Ago,  actum,  1 do,  drive.  Agent,  reagent,  agile,  agitate, 
cogent,  exigent,  act,  action,  reaction. 

Alius,  other.  Alias,  alibi,  aliquot,  alien. 

Alter,  one  of  tico.  Alternate,  alternative,  altercation,  sub- 
altern. 

Altos,  high.  Altitude,  altar,  alto,  contralto,  exalt, 
haughty, 

Amo,  amatum,  I love.  Amiable,  amicable,  amity,  amative, 
amorous. 

Angulus,  a corner.  Angle,  angular,  quadrangle,  rectangle, 
triangle. 

Annus,  c year.  Annual,  biennial,  triennial,  perennial, 
annals,  anniversary,  superannuate. 

Aqna,  water.  Aquarium,  aquatic,  aqueous,  aqueduct. 

Arbitior,  arbitratus,  I judge.  Arbiter,  arbitration. 

Ardeo,  arsum,  / burn.  Ardent,  arson. 

Audio,  auditum,  I hear.  Audible,  audience,  inaudible, 
audit,  auditor,  auditorium. 

Bene,  wM.  Benefit,  benefice,  benefactor,  benevolent, 
beneficent,  benediction,  benison. 

Bis,  twice.  Biscuit,  biennial,  bisect,  bicentenary,  bilingual, 
bimetallism,  bilateral. 

Brachium,  an  arin.  Brace,  bracelet,  embrace. 

Brevis,  short.  Brevity,  abridge,  brief. 

Cado,  casum,  I fall.  Cadence,  decadence,  accident,  iuci* 
dent,  incidence,  case,  casual,  casualty. 
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Ceado>  cassum,  I Mil,  cut.  Fratricide,  homicidal,  matricide, 
parricide,  incisive,  decisive,  precise,  concise,  excision, 
circumcision,  cassura. 

CaQO,  cantum,  / sing.  Canticle,  canto,  cantata,  incantation, 
chant,  enchant. 

Capio,  captum,  1 take.  Captive,  captivate,  capture,  accept, 
conception,  conceit,  receipt,  deception,  reception,  ex- 
ception, perception. 

Caput,  capitis  a head.  Gape,  capital,  capitation,  decapitate, 
captain. 

Caro,  carnis,  flesh.  Carnal,  carnival,  carnivorous,  carnage, 
carrion,  chamal,  carnation,  incarnation. 

Cedo,  cessum,  I go,  yield.  Cede,  recede,  concede,  precede, 
accede,  proceed,  intercede,  accession,  procession. 

Centum,  A hundred.  Century,  centenary,  centenarian, 
cent,  centime,  centipede. 

Cerebrum,  the  brain.  Cerebral,  cerebration,  cerebellum. 

Cerno,  creium,  I 'perceive.  Discern,  concern,  decree, 
decretal,  discretion. 

Cito,  / rouse.  Cite,  excite,  incite,  resuscitate. 

Civis,  a citizen.  Civic,  civil,  civilian,  civilization. 

Clamo,  clamatum,  / shout.  Clamour,  exclaim,  declaim, 
disclaim,  proclaim,  reclaim,  acclamation. 

Claudo,  clausum,  1 shut.  Clause,  include,  exclude,  preclude, 
seclusion,  close,  closure,  disclosure. 

Colo,  cultum,  1 cultivate.  Colony,  culture,  agriculture, 
floriculture,  cultivate,  horticulture. 

Cor,  cordis,  the  heart.  Cordial,  accord,  concord,  courageous, 
discord. 

Corona,  a crown,  garland.  Crown,  coronet,  coronal,  corolla, 
j Corpus,  a body.  Corpse,  corporal,  corporeal,  corporate,  ' 
j corporation,  corpulent,  corpuscle.  I 

; Credo,  creditum,  I believe.  Greed,  credulous,  credit,  credit-  i 
able,  credible.  j 

Cresco,  cretum,  / grow.  Crescent,  decrease,  increase,  incre-  | 
I ment.  j 

Crux,  crucis,  a cross.  Crucify,  crucifonn,  crucial,  crusader,  } 
excruciating.  i 

Gumbo,  cubitum,  7 lie  down.  Cubicle,  incumbent,  incuba- 
tor, recumbent,  succumb. 

Culpo,  cuipatum,  1 blame.  Culpable,  exculpate,  inculpate. 

Curo,  curatum,  1 take  care.  Cure,  curate,  curator,  curative, 
secm’e,  sinecure. 

Curro,  cursum,  7 run.  Current,  occurranoe,  recurrent, 
course,  cursory,  discursive,  excursion,  incursion. 

Debeo,  debitum,  7 owe,  ought.  Debt,  debtor,  debit,  deben- 
ture. 

Decern,  ten.  Decimal,  decimate,  December. 

Dens,  dentis,  a tooth.  Dental,  dentist,  dent. 

Dico,  dictum  7 say.  Diction,  dictate,  dictum,  dictionary, 
dictatorial,  indict,  interdict,  indicate,  edict,  prediction, 
predicate,  verdict. 

Dies,  a day.  Diet,  diurnal,  diary,  dial,  quotidian,  meridian,  j 

Djgnus,  worthy.  Dignity,  dignified,  deign,  disdain,  indig-  ! 
nant. 

Do,  datum,  7 give.  Date,  data,  dative. 

Dono,  donatum,  7 give.  Donation,  donative,  donor,  con- 
done. 

Docco,  doctum,  7 teach.  Docile,  doctor,  doctrine, 
indoctrinate. 

Dominus,  a lord.  Domineer,  dominate,  dominion,  domain, 
predominate. 

Dormio,  dormitum,  7 sleep.  Donn.ant,  dormouse,  dormitory. 

Duco,  ductum,  7 lead.  Duke,  educate,  duct,  ductile,  con- 
duct, conducive,  induction,  deduction,  reduction, 
production. 

Duo,  two.  Dual,  duet,  duodecimo,  duplex,  duplicate, 
duplicity,  double. 

Emo,  emptum,  7 buy.  Kedcem,  pre-emption,  exemption. 

Facio,  factum,  7 make,  do.  Fact,  factor,  feat,  feasible, 
efficient,  effective,  defective,  confectionery,  sufficient, 
affection. 

Fero,  tuli,  latum,  7 bear,  carry.  Confer,  differ,  defer,  infer, 
prefer,  transfer,  relate,  relation,  translation. 

Ferveo,  7 boil.  Fervent,  fervour,  fervid,  ferment,  effervesce. 

Fido,  7 trust.  Fidelity,  affidavit,  confidence,  diffident, 
infidel,  perfidious,  fealty,  defy. 


Fiago,  fletum,  fashion,  invent.  Feign,  fiction,  fictitious. 

Finis,  an  end.  Final,  finality,  confine,  define,  infinite, 
infinity,  infinitive. 

Firmus,  firm.  Firmament,  affirm,  confirmation,  infirm, 
infirmary. 

Fiscus,  treasury.  Fiscal,  confiscation. 

Flecto,  flexum,  7 bend.  Flexible,  circumflex,  deflect,  in- 
flexion, inflexible,  reflection. 

Fligo,  flictum,  7 dash.  Afflict,  conflict,  inflict,  profligate. 

Flo,  flatum,  7 blow.  Flatulency,  inflated. 

Flos,  fioris,  o flower.  Florist,  floral,  florid,  flourish,  inflores- 
cent. 

Fluo,  fluxuDi,  7 flow.  Fluid,  fluent,  fluctuate,  affluence, 
confluence,  effluence,  influence,  refluence,  superfluous, 
influx. 

Fortis,  strong.  Fort,  fortitude,  fortify,  reinforce,  comfort. 

Frango,  fractum,  7 break.  Fragile,  fracture,  infraction, 
fraction,  frail,  irrefragable. 

Frater,  fratris,  brother.  Fraternize,  fraternal,  fraternity, 
fratricide. 

Frons,  frontis,  forehead.  Front,  frontier,  frontal,  frontis- 
piece, affront,  effrontery. 

Fugio,  fugitum,  7 flee.  Fugitive,  refugee,  centrifugal, 
subterfuge. 

Fundo,  fusum,  7 pour.  Confound,  fuse,  effusive,  diffusion, 
confusion,  infusion,  refuse. 

Fundus,  the  bottom.  Fundamental,  foundation,  foimder, 
profound. 

Gens,  gentis,  race,  people.  Gentile,  degenerate,  generation, 
progeny,  progenitor. 

Gero,  gestum,  I carry  on.  Belligerent,  vicegerent. 

Gradus,  a step.  Clrmle,  gradual,  graduate,  gradient, 
retrograde,  degradation,  a::gro3sioa,  egress,  ingress, 
congress,  transgression,  progre  •'ion. 

Gratia,  favour.  Grace,  gratitude,  gratis,  gratuity,  gratify, 
congratulate,  ingnitiate. 

Grex,  gregis,  flock.  Gregarious,  aggregate,  congregate, 
esrecious,  segregatiou. 

Eabeo,  habitum,  I have.  Habit,  ability,  exlubit,  inhibit, 
prohibit,  rehabilitate. 

Hasreo,  hcesnm,  7 stick.  Hesitate,  adhere,  cohere,  adhesive. 

Homo,  a min.  Homicide,  human,  humane,  humanity, 
humanize. 

Horreo,  7 bristle.  Hon-id,  horrible,  horror,  horrify. 

Hospes,  hospitis,  a guest.  Hospitality,  hospital,  hotel, 
host,  ostler. 

Idem,  the  same.  Identical,  identity,  identify. 

Impero,  imperatum,  7 command.  Imperial,  imperious, 
imperative,  empire,  emperor. 

Index,  the  forefinger.  Index,  indicative,  indication. 

Insula,  an  island.  Isle,  insular,  insulate,  peninsula,  isolate. 

Integer,  whole.  lugger,  integrity,  integral,  entire, 
disintegrate. 

Intelligo,  intellectum,  I understand.  Intelligent,  intellect, 
intelligible. 

Invenio,  inventum,  7 find.  Invention,  inventory. 

Jacio,  jactum,  7 throw.  Adjective,  abject,  conjecture, 
interjection,  dejection,  eject,  inject,  object,  subject, 
subjection,  reject,  project,  jet,  jetty,  jetsam, 
ejaculation. 

Jungo,  junctum,  1 join.  Junction,  juncture,  joint,  con- 
junction, subjunctive,  injunction,  conjugjil,  subjugate. 

Juro,  juratuni,  7 swear.  Jury,  perjury,  adjm-e,  conjime. 

Jus,  juris,  Imv,  right.  Jurisdiction,  jurisprudence,  jurist, 
just,  justice,  justify,  injury. 

Labor,  lapsus,  7 glide.  Lapse,  elapse,  collapse,  relapse. 

Ltedo,  Iffisum,  7 injure,  strike.  Lesion,  collision,  elision. 

Lapis,  lapidis,  a stone.  Lapidary,  dilapidation. 

Latus,  lateris.  n side.  Lateral,  equilateral,  quadrihtexal, 
collateral. 

Laus,  laudis,  praise.  Laud,  laudable,  laudatory,  allow. 

Lavo  lavatum,  7 tcash.  Lave,  laver,  lavatory,  laundry, 
lava,  lavender,  lotion. 

Lego,  lectum  (1)  7 gather,  choose.  Collect,  elect,  neglect, 
eligible,  coil,  cull,  elegant,  legion,  pri\iihvtiou, 
selection ; (2)  7 read.  Legend,  legible,  lection,  lesson, 
lecture,  lectern. 
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Levis,  light.  Levity,  leaven,  alleviate. 

Levo,  levatum,  I raise.  Levy,  levee,  levant,  lever, 
relevant,  relieve. 

Lex,  legis,  law.  Liegal,  loyal,  leal,  legislator,  legitimate, 
privilege  (originally,  an  exceptional  law). 

Liber,  free.  Liberal,  liberate,  libertine. 

Liber,  a booh.  Libel,  library,  libretto. 

Ligo,  ligatum,  / hind.  Ligature,  ligament,  league,  liable, 
lien,  liege,  allegiance,  ally,  obligation,  religion. 

Linquo,  lictum,  I leave.  Delinquent,  relinquish,  derelict, 
relict,  relic,  reliquary. 

Locus,  a place.  Local,  locality,  localize,  locative,  loco- 
motive, locomotion,  collocation,  dislocation,  lieu, 
lieutenant. 

Loquor,  locutus,  I speak.  Loquacious,  circvunlocution, 
colloquy,  elocution,  obloquy,  soliloquy,  ventriloquist. 

Luceo,  I shine.  Lucid,  lustrous,  lustre,  elucidate, 
illustrious,  pellucid,  translucent. 

Ludo,  lusum,  / play.  Ludicrous,  allusion,  collusion, 
delusion,  elude,  illusion,  prelude,  interlude. 

Luo,  lutum,  / wash.  Ablution,  alluvial,  antediluvian, 
deluge,  dilute. 

Magister,  a master.  Magistrate,  magisterial,  master, 
mister. 

Magnus,  great.  Magnanimity,  magnate,  magnificent, 
magnitude,  majesty. 

Major,  greater.  Major,  majority,  mayor. 

Malus,  had.  Malady,  malaria,  malice,  mal-h-propos, 
malign,  malignant,  malevolent,  maltreat. 

Mando,  mandatum,  I erUrtist,  enjoin.  Mandate,  command, 
demand,  recommend,  remand,  coimtermand. 

Maneo,  mansum,  I remain.  Mansion,  manor,  manse, 
permanent,  remnant. 

Manus,  a hand.  Manual,  manacle,  manage,  maintain, 
manifesto,  manufacture,  manuscript,  mortmain, 
legerdemain,  manipulate,  manmuvre,  amanuensis. 

Mare,  the  sea.  Mariner,  maritime,  marine,  submarine, 
mermaid. 

Mater,  matris,  a mother.  Maternal,  matron,  matriculate, 
matricide,  matrimony,  matrix. 

Maturus,  ripe.  Maturity,  immature,  premature. 

Medeor,  I heal.  Medicine,  medical,  medicate,  remedy. 

Medins,  middle.  Mediator,  medium,  meiliocre,  meridian, 
immediate,  intermediate,  medisoval,  Mediterranean. 

Memini,  / remember.  Memento,  reminiscence. 

Memor,  mindful.  Memoir,  memory,  memorandum, 
commemorate,  remember. 

Mens,  mentis,  the  mind.  Mental,  demented,  vehement. 

Meigo,  mersum,  / dip.  Merge,  emergency,  emerge, 
immerse,  submerge. 

Men,  mercis,  merchandise.  Mercenary,  mercer,  merchant, 
mercantile,  mart,  market,  commerce. 

Metier,  mensus,  / measure.  Mensm'ation,  commensurate, 
dimension,  immense. 

Migro,  migratum,  I migrate.  Migratory,  emigrant, 
immigrant. 

Miles,  militis,  a soldier.  Militant,  militate,  military,  militia, 

Mille,  a thousand.  Mile,  million,  millennium,  millenary. 

Blinae,  threats.  Minatory,  menace,  commination. 

Minno,  minutum,  I lessen.  Minute,  minuet,  diminution. 

Minimus,  least.  Minim,  minimum,  minimize. 

Miror,  miratus,  1 wonder.  Miraiole,  marvel,  mirage,  admire. 

Misceo,  mixtum,  I mix.  Miscellany,  mixture,  medley, 
promiscuous. 

Miser,  wretched.  Miser,  miserable,  commiserate. 

Mitto,  missum,  I send.  Missive,  missile,  mission,  dismiss, 
admission,  commit,  emit,  remit,  intermit,  permit, 
submit,  promise,  premise. 

Modus,  measure.  Mood,  mode,  modify,  modulate, 
moderate,  model,  commodious,  accommodate. 

Moneo,  monitum,  1 advise.  Monitor,  admonition, 
premonition,  summon. 

Mens,  mentis,  a mountain.  Mount,  mountaineer, 
promontory,  dismount,  surmount,  remount,  amount, 
paramount. 

Monstro,  moustratum,  I show.  Monster,  monstrous, 
demonstrate,  remonstrate. 


Mordeo,  morsum,  1 bite.  .Alorsel,  remorse,  mordant. 

Mors,  mortis,  death.  Mortal,  mortuarv,  mortm.ain, 
mortgage,  murrain,  moribund,  postmortem. 

Moveo,  motum,  I move.  Movable,  mobile,  motor,  motive, 
mob,  momentum,  motion,  commotion,  emotion, 
promotion. 

Multus,  much,  many.  Multifarious,  multitude,  multiple, 
multiply,  multiform. 

Munio,  munitum,  I fortify.  Munition,  ammunition, 
muniment. 

I Munus,  muneris,  gift,  offwe.  Munificent,  municipal, 
remunerate. 

Murus,  o wall.  Mural,  immure,  intramural. 

Muto,  mutatnm,  I change.  Mutable,  commute,  permutation, 
transmute. 

Nascor,  natus,  I am  horn.  Nascent,  renaissance,  natal, 
native,  nation,  nativity,  cognate,  innate. 

Navis,  a ship.  Navy,  naval,  navigation,  nave. 

Necto,  nexum,  1 hiiid.  Annex,  connexion,  disconnect. 

Nego,  negatum,  1 deny.  Negation,  negative. 

Nihil,  nothing.  Nihilist,  nihilism,  annihilate. 

Noceo,  Docitum,  I injure.  Noxious,  obnoxious,  innocuous, 
innocent,  annoyance. 

Nomen,  nominis,  a name.  Nominate,  nominative,  noun, 
nominal,  cognomen,  denominator,  ignominy, 
pronominal. 

Non,  not.  Nonentity,  nondescript,  nonplas,  nonpareil, 
nonsense. 

Norma,  a rule,  standard.  Normal,  abnormal,  enormous. 

Nosco,  notum,  / fcnoio.  Note,  notable,  notion,  notice, 
notify,  denote,  cognizance,  recognize. 

Novem,  nine.  November,  nonagenarian. 

Novus,  new.  Novel,  novelty,  novice,  noviciate,  innovation, 
renovation. 

Nox,  noctia,  night.  Nocturn,  nocturnal,  equinox. 

Nullus,  no,  none.  Nullify,  nullity,  annul. 

Numorus,  a mtmher.  Numerous,  numerator,  enumerate, 
innumerable,  supernumerary. 

Nuntio,  nuntiatum,  I proclaim.  Nuntio,  announce, 
annunciation,  denounce,  enunciation,  pronounce. 

Nutrio,  nutritum,  I nourish.  Nutriment,  nutrition,  nurture, 
nurse,  nourishment. 

Octo,  eight.  Octave,  octavo,  octopn.s,  octogenarian, 
October,  octagon,  octangular,  octahe<lron,  octosyllabic. 

Oculus,  eye.  Ocular,  oculist,  binocular,  inoculate. 

Odor,  odoris,  smell.  Odour,  odoriferous,  deodorize. 

Offleium,  duty,  function.  Office,  official,  officious,  officiate. 

Olcre,  to  smell.  Olfactory,  redolent. 

Omnis,  all,  every.  Omnibus,  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
omnivorous. 

Onus,  oneris,  burden.  Onus,  onerous,  exonerate. 

Opto,  optatum,  1 wish.  Option,  optative,  adoption,  co-opt. 

Opus,  operis,  a work.  Opera,  operation,  operative, 
co-operate. 

Orbis,  a circle.  Orb,  orbit,  exorbitant. 

Ordo,  ordinis,  order.  Ordinal,  ordinary,  ordain,  ordinance, 
ordination,  extraordinary. 

Orior,  ortus,  I rise.  Orient,  orientation,  origin,  original, 
aborigines,  abortive. 

Oro,  oratum,  I pray.  Orison,  oratory,  oration,  orator, 
oratorio,  oracle,  adoration,  inexorable,  peroration. 

Os,  oris,  a mouth.  Oral,  orifice. 

Os,  ossis,  a bone.  Ossification,  osseous,  osprey. 

‘ Osteudo,  osteasum,  I show.  Ostensible,  ostentation. 

j Pando,  pansum,  I spread.  Expand,  expanse. 

I Pango,  pactum,  I fasten.  Compact,  impact,  impiuge. 

Par,  Paris,  equ^.  Pair,  peer,  disparity,  nonpareil. 

Parco,  parsum,  I spare.  Parsimony. 

Pario,  partum,  / bring  forth.  Parent,  parturition. 

Paro,  I get  ready.  Pare,  repair,  prepare. 

Pars,  partis,  a part.  Partition,  party,  particle,  parse, 
participate,  partisan,  partner,  partake,  participle, 
parboil. 

Pasco,  pastum,  I feed.  Pastor,  pasture,  repast,  pastern, 
pastille. 

Pater,  patris,  father.  Paternal,  paternity,  patron,  patrician, 
patrimony,  expatriate,  padre,  padrone. 
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Patlor,  passus,  1 eafjer.  Patient,  passive,  passion, 
compassion,  impassioned,  impassive. 

Pauper,  poor.  Pauper,  poor,  povert}^  impoverish. 

Pax,  pads,  peace.  Pacify,  paoiiic. 

Pecunia,  money.  Pecuniary,  impecunious. 

Pello,  pulsum,  I drive.  Compel,  expel,  impel,  pulse, 
impulse,  repulse,  pulsation,  expulsion,  repellent, 
repulsive. 

Pendeo,  pensum,  / hang.  Pendant,  pending,  pendulum, 
pensile,  impending,  appendix,  depend,  suspense. 

Fendo,  pensum,  I weigh,  pay,  hang.  Ajjpend,  comijendium, 
perpendicular,  stipend,  compensate,  expense,  pension, 
recompense. 

Pene,  almost.  Peninsula,  |jenultimate,  penumbra. 

Peana,  a wing,  feather.  Pen,  pennon,  pinion. 

Pes,  pedis,  a foot.  Pedal,  pedestal,  pedestrian,  biped,  ex* 
pedition,  expedient,  impediment,  quadruped. 

Peto,  petitum,  I heg,  seek.  Petition,  petulant,  appetite, 
competition,  impetuous,  impetus,  repetition. 

Petra,  a stone.  Petrify,  petroleum,  saltpetre. 

Piago,  pictum,  I paint.  Pigment,  picture,  paint,  depict. 

Pietas,  piety.  Pity,  pious,  expiation. 

Plaoeo,  1 please.  Placid,  pleasant,  'complacent,  complais- 
ant. 

Placo,  I appease.  Implacable. 

Flango,  pl&uctum,  I bewail.  Plaint,  plaintive,  plaintiff, 
complaint. 

Planus,  level.  Plane,  plain,  explain. 

Plaudo,  plausum,  I applaud.  Plaudit,  plausible,  applause. 

Plecto,  plexum,  1 weave.  Complexion,  complex,  duplex, 
perplex,  duplicity,  complicity,  accomplice. 

Fleo,  pletum,  I fill.  Plenary,  plenty,  accomplish,  comple* 
meat,  complete,  comply,  depletion,  expletive,  replenish, 
supplement. 

Plieo,  plicatum,  I fold.  Plait,  pleat,  idight,  plot,  display, 
complicated,  duplicate,  explicit,  exploit,  implicate, 
imply,  multiple,  supple,  supplicate,  simpKcity. 

Plumbum,  lead.  Plumb,  plummet,  plumber,  plmnbago. 

Poona,  punishment.  Penal,  penalty,  pain,  penance,  peni- 
tence, repentance. 

Pondus,  ponderis,  weight.  Ponderous,  preponderate,  ponder, 
poise,  avoirdupois,  pound. 

Poao,  positiim,  I place.  Position,  post,  apposition,  com- 
pound, component,  deposit,  deponent,  exposition, 
impostor,  opposite,  opponent,  position,  positive. 

Populus,  people.  Populace,  popular,  population,  depopu- 
late. 

Porta,  a gate.  Portal,  porch,  portico,  porter,  portcullis. 

Porto,  portatum,  I carry.  Portable,  import,  export,  deport- 
ment, porter,  portfolio,  portmanteau. 

Possum,  1 am  able.  Possible,  puissant,  ijotent,  potentate, 
potential. 

Post,  after.  Post-mortem,  postpone,  post-obit,  posterior, 
iwsterity,  preposterous,  posthumous,  postern. 

Precor,  precatus,  1 pray.  Precarious,  imprecation,  depre- 
cate. 

Prehendo,  prehensum,  / seize.  Prehensile,  apprehend, 
comprehend,  reprehensible. 

Premo,  pressum,  I press.  Pressure,  compress,  depression, 
express,  impression,  oppress,  repress. 

Pretium,  price.  Precious,  appreciate,  appraise,  depreciate. 

Primus,  first.  Prime,  primary,  primeval,  primate,  premier, 
primitive,  primogeniture. 

Princeps,  principis,  chief.  Prince,  principal,  principle. 

Privo,  privatum,  I.  deprive,  separate.  Privation,  private, 
privity,  privacy,  privilege. 

Probo,  probatum,  / prove,  test.  Probe,  probable,  probate, 
probity,  proof,  approbation,  reprobate. 

Prope,  near.  Propinquity. 

Proximus,  nearest.  Proximity,  approximate,  approach. 

Proprius,  own.  Proper,  propriety,  property,  appropriate. 

Pugno,  pugnatum,  2 fight.  Pugnacious,  impugn,  repug- 
nant. 

Pungo,  punctum,  I prick.  Puncture,  pungent,  punctuation, 
punctual,  punctilio. 

Puto,  putatuEj,  1 think.  Putative,  deputation,  dispute, 
computation,  impute,  reputation. 


Qusero,  quaesitum,  I seek.  Quest,  question,  enquire,  ex- 
quisite, inquest,  inquisition,  inquisitive,  perquisite. 

Quattuoc,  four , Quartus,  fourth.  Quart,  quarter,  quadri- 
lateral, quartet,  quarto,  quatrain,  quadrant,  quadi-angle, 
quadrille. 

Quies,  quietis,  rest.  Quiet,  quietus,  quiescent,  acquiesce. 

Radius,  a rod.  Pay,  radius,  i*adiate,  radiant. 

Radix,  radicis,  a root.  Radical,  eradicate,  radish. 

Rapio,  raptum,  Z seize.  Rape,  rapture,  rapacious,  rapine, 
ravage,  ravish. 

Rego,  rectum,  I rule.  Regent,  regular,  regulate,  regimen, 
regiment,  rector,  rectitude,  rectify,  director,  correct, 
incorrigible. 

Regnum,  a kingdom.  Reign,  realm,  interregnum. 

Res,  a thing.  Reality,  republic,  rebus. 

Rex,  regis,  a king.  Regal,  regalia,  regicide,  royal. 

Ridso,  risum,  1 laugh.  Ridicule,  ridiculous,  risible,  de- 
rision. 

Rodo,  rosum,  1 gnaw.  Rodent,  corrode,  erosion. 

Rogq,  rogatum,  I ask.  Rogation,  arrogance,  derogatory, 
interrogation,  prerogative,  prorogation. 

Rota,  a wheel.  Rota,  rotate,  rotation,  rotatory,  routine. 

Ruber,  red.  Ruby,  rubric,  rubicund. 

Rumpo,  ruptum,  I break.  Rupture,  abrupt,  corrupt, 
disruption,  eruption,  interrupt,  irruption,  bankrupt. 

Rus,  ruris,  the  country.  Rustic,  rusticate,  rural. 

Sacer,  sacred.  Sacerdotal,  sacrament,  sacrifice,  sacrilege, 
sacristan,  sexton,  consecrate,  desecrate,  execrate. 

Salio,  I leap.  Sally,  salient,  assail,  assault,  insult,  result. 

Salus,  salutis,  health.  Salute,  salutary,  salubrious. 

Salvus,  safe.  Salve,  salvage,  salvation. 

Sanctus,  holy.  Sanctify,  sanctimonious,  saint. 

Sanguis,  sanguinis,  blood.  Sanguine,  sanguinary,  con- 

sanguineous. 

Sanus,  sound,  healthy.  Sane,  sanitary,  sauaterium, 
insane. 

Bcando,  scansurc,  Z climb.  Scan,  scansion,  ascend,  descend, 
condescend,  transcend. 

Scindo,  scissum,  Z cleave,  split.  Scissors,  rescind,  rescission. 

Scio,  Z know.  Science,  conscience,  omniscient,  prescient. 

Beribo,  scriptum,  I write.  Scribe,  scribble,  scrip,  scripture, 
asoribe,  conscript,  describe,  inscribe,  proscribe, 
postscript,  rescript,  superscription,  transcription. 

Seco,  sectum,  Z cut.  Secant,  sect,  section,  segment,  scion, 
sickle,  bisect,  dissect,  intersect. 

Sedeo,  sossura,  Z sit.  Sedentary,  sedate,  sediment,  session, 
assiduous,  assize,  insidious,  preside,  residence,  residue, 
subside,  supersede. 

Senex,  old.  Senate,  senile,  senior,  seniority. 

Sentio,  sensum,  Z feel.  Sentient,  sentiment,  assent, 
consent,  dissent,  resent,  sense,  sensation,  sensible, 
sensual,  sensuous. 

Saquor,  secutus,  Z follow.  Sequence,  sequel,  consequence, 
consecutive,  inconsequent,  obsequious,  persecute, 
prosecute,  sue,  suit,  suitor,  puisuit. 

Servo,  servatum,  Z keep,  guard.  Conservation,  coaservatorv, 
observe,  preserve,  reserve,  reservoir. 

Servio,  servitum,  Z serve.  Serve,  servant,  service,  servile, 
subservient,  servitude,  serf,  deserve,  dessert. 

Signum,  a mark,  token.  Sign,  signal,  sigmfy,  assign, 
consign,  design,  ensign,  insignia,  resign. 

Simiiis,  like.  Simile,  similar,  similitude,  simulate, 
assimilate,  semblance,  dissemble,  resemble. 

Sisto,  Z stand.  Consist,  desist,  exist,  insist,  interstice, 
persist,  resist,  subsistence. 

Solus,  alone,  only.  Sole,  solitary,  solitude. 

Solvo,  solutum,  Z loosen,  pay.  Solve,  solvent,  solution, 
soluble,  absolve,  dissolve,  dissolute,  resolve,  insolvent. 

Somnus,  sleep.  Somnambulist,  somniferous,  somnolent., 
insomnia. 

Spargo,  sparsum,  / sprinkle,  scatter.  Sparse,  aspersion, 
disperse. 

Specto,  spectatum,  Z look.  Spectacle,  spectator,  aspect, 
expect,  inspect,  introspective,  perspective,  prospect, 
respect,  susyject. 

Spiro,  spiratum  / breathe.  Spirit,  sprite,  aspire,  conspire, 
expire,  inspire,  perspire,  respiration. 
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Spondeo.  sponsum,  1 promiee.  Sponsor,  spouse,  correspond, 
despond,  espouse,  respond. 

Statuo,  statutnm.  / place.  Statute,  constitution,  destitute, 
institute,  restitution,  substitute. 

Sterno,  stratum,  I lay  down.  Stratum,  street,  stratify, 
consternation,  prostrate. 

Stinguo,  stinctum  (1)  I prick.  Distinguish,  instigate, 
instinct.  (2)  / quench.  Extinguish,  extinct. 

Sto,  statum,  / stand.  State,  status,  station,  statue,  stature, 
stability,  distant,  extant,  instant,  solstice,  substance, 
superstition. 

Stringo,  strictum,  I bind.  String,  stringent,  astringent, 
stricture,  boa-constrictor. 

Struo,  struetum,  1 build.  Construe,  structure,  construction, 
destruction,  instruction. 

Suadeo,  suasum,  I persuade.  Dissuade,  suasion,  persua- 
sion. 

Sumo,  sumptum,  1 take.  Assume,  consume,  presume, 
resume,  assumption. 

Surge,  surrectum,  I rise.  Surge,  insiu’gent,  insurrection, 
resurrection. 

Tacoo,  taciturn,  I am  silent.  Tacit,  taciturn,  reticent. 

Tango,  tactum,  / touch.  Tangent,  tangible,  contingent, 
contagion,  contiguous,  tact,  tactile,  contact,  intact, 
integer,  disintegrate. 

Tego,  tectum,  1 cover.  Integument,  detect,  protect. 

Tempus,  temporis,  time.  Tense,  temporal,  temporary,  con- 
temporary, extempore. 

Tendo,  tensum,  I stretch.  Tend,  tendon,  attend,  contend, 
distend,  extend,  intend,  pretend,  subtend,  tense, 
intense. 

Teneo,  teatum,  I hold.  Tenable,  tenor,  tenure,  tenant, 
tenement,  tenacious,  attain,  attentive,  coujitcnance, 
contain,  contents,  detain,  impertinent,  maintain,  per- 
tain, retain,  retentive,  sustain,  sustenance. 

Terminus,  an  end.  Term,  terminus,  termination,  deter- 
mine, exterminate,  interminable. 

Terra,  the  earth.  Territory,  terrestrial,  interment,  terra- 
cotta, terra-tirma,  Mediterranean,  subterrauean. 

Terreo,  territum,  / frighten.  Terror,  terrify,  terrible, 
terrific. 

Testis,  a witaeaa.  Testimony,  testify,  testament,  testator, 
attest,  intestate,  protest. 

Teso,  textum,  1 weave.  Textile,  texture,  text,  context, 
pretext. 

Toriaiieo,  tortnm,  I twist.  Torture,  torment,  contortion, 
distort,  extortion,  retort. 

Traho,  tractum,  / draiv.  Tract,  tractable,  traction,  train, 
attract,  contract,  detract,  distract,  retract,  subtract, 
subtrahend. 

Tremo,  I tremble.  Tremendous,  tremor,  tremulous. 

Tres,  three.  Triple,  triplet,  triangle,  tricolour,  trident,  ! 
trefoil.  I 


Tribuo,  tributum,  I give,  assign.  Tribute,  tributary,  attri 
bute,  contribute,  distribute,  retribution. 

Umbra,  8had<\  Umber,  umbrage,  umbrageous,  ambrell.a, 
adumbrate,  penumbra. 

Unda,  a wave.  Undulate,  inmidate,  abound,  redound, 
redundancy. 

Unus,  one.  Unit,  unite,  unity,  unique,  unison,  uniformity, 
disunion,  reunion. 

Urbs,  urbis,  a city.  Urbane,  suburban. 

Utor,  USES,  / use.  Use,  usage,  utensil,  utility,  usual,  usury, 
abuse,  misuse. 

Vaco,  vacatum,  I am  empty.  Vacant,  vacate,  vacation, 
vacuous,  vacuum,  evacuate. 

Vagor,  vagatus,  / wander.  Vagrant,  vagabond,  vague, 
vagary,  extravagant. 

Valeo,  1 am  strong.  Valiant,  valid,  valour,  value,  avail, 
convalescent,  invalid,  prevail,  prevalent. 

Voho,  vectum,  / convey.  Vehicle,  conveyance,  convection. 

Venio,  ventum,  1 come.  Advent,  covenant,  circumvent, 
contravene,  event,  eventual,  invent,  intervention, 
prevent. 

Verbum,  a word.  Verb,  verbatim,  verbal,  adverb,  proverb. 

Verto,  versum,  1 turn.  Verse,  versatile,  version,  adversity, 
advertize,  controversy,  converse,  conversion,  diverse, 
divorce,  inverse,  perverse,  reverse,  subvert,  traverse, 
transverse,  vertebiate. 

Verns,  true.  Very,  veracious,  verdict,  verisimilitude, 
verity,  aver. 

Vestis,  o garment.  Vest,  vcEfinent,  vestry,  vestu.-e,  divest, 
invest,  iuveslituro,  travesty. 

Via,  a way.  Viaduct,  voyage,  convoy,  deviate,  envoy, 
impervious,  obviate,  obvious,  previous,  trivial. 

Vicis,  change;  Vice,  instead  of.  Vicar,  viceroy,  vice- 
gerent, vice-versa,  vicissitude,  viscount. 

Video,  visum,  1 see.  Vision,  visit,  visor,  vista,  visual, 
advice,  advise,  envy,  evident,  improvise,  invidious, 
provident,  proviso,  revise,  supervise,  prudence. 

Vince,  victum,  / conquer.  Victor,  convince,  evict,  evince, 
invincible,  vanquish. 

Vindico,  vindicalum,  / lay  claim  to.  Vindicate,  vindictive, 
avenge,  revenge. 

Vir,  a man.  Virile,  virago,  virtue. 

Vivo,  victum,  I live.  Victuals,  viands,  vital,  vivacity, 
vivid,  vivisection,  convivial,  revive,  survive. 

Voco,  vocatum,  / call.  Vocal,  vocative,  vocation, 
vociferate,  voice,  vowel,  vouc  h,  advocate,  advowson, 
convoke,  invoke,  provoke,  revoke. 

Volo,  I wish.  Voluntary,  volition. 

Volvo,  volutum,  1 roll.  Voluble,  volume,  circumvolution, 
convolvulus,  convolution,  devolve,  evolution,  involve, 
revolve. 

Voveo,  votum,  I vow.  Vote,  vow,  votary,  avowal,  devote, 
devout,  devotion,  devotee. 

Vulgus,  tlic  common  peojde.  Vulgar,  Vulgate,  divulge. 
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Aber,  mouth  of  a river.  Aberdeen,  Aberystwith.  1 

'Vj  Ac,  an  oak.  Acton,  Uckfield.  i 

Ard,  high.  Ardnamuchan,  Armagn. 

* ' Bal,  a village.  Balbriggan,  Balcombe,  Ballycastle. 

X Beck,  a brook.  Beckford,  Beckton,  Holbeok. 

1 Ben,  Pen,  a mountain.  Ben  Nevis,  Penmaenmawr. 

Blair,  a plain.  Blair  Athol,  Blairgowrie,  Ardblair. 

Brae,  a height.  Brasmar,  Blackbraes. 

Burgh,  Bury,  a stronghold.  Edinburgh,  Canterbuiy. 

Burn,  a stream.  Bannockburn,  Blackburn. 

Caer,  a fort.  Carnarvon,  Carlisle,  Cardiff. 

Cairn,  a heap  of  stones.  Cairngorm,  Carmvath. 

Cam,  crooked.  R.  Cam,  Cambus,  Morecambe  Bay. 

Castra,  a camp.  Chester,  Lancaster,  Exeter  (Ex-cester). 
Ceapian,  to  buy.  Eastcheap,  Chepstow,  Chippenham. 


Colonia,  a colony.  Lincoln,  Colchester. 

Combe,  a hollow.  Ilfracombe,  Wycombe,  Boscombe.'* 
Dal,  a dale.  Scarsdaie,  Arundel,  Dalkeith. 

Dun,  Bon,  a fortified  hill.  Dumbarton,  Dunkeld,  Dundee, 
Croydon,  London. 

Ex,  w'ater.  Exeter,  Axminster,  Oxford,  Uxbridge. 

Ea,  Ey,  island.  Orkney,  Slicppey,  Anglesea. 

Fell,  a rocky  hill.  Scawffell,  Snaofell,  Goat  Fell. 

Garth,  enclosure,  Applegarth,  Fishguard. 

Ham,  a home.  Hampstead,  Hampton,  Nottingham. 
Hurst,  a wood.  Midhurst,  Lyndhurst,  Kursley. 

Inch,  an  island.  Inchkeith,  luchcapc,  Jnchcolm  (Co- 
lumba’s  Isle). 

Inver,  mouth  of  a river.  Inverary,  Inverness. 

Kill,  coll  or  chapel.  Kilrush,  Ki Harney,  Kilmarnock. 
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Kirk,  a church.  Kirby,  Kirkpatrick,  Kirkcudbright 
(Cuthbert’s  Church). 

Law,  a hill.  Broadlaw,  Greenlaw. 

Lea,  Ley,  a meadow.  Bromley,  Bexley,  Hadleigh. 

Lin,  a deep  pool.  Lincoln,  Dublin,  Lynn  Regis. 

Llan,  a church.  Llandaff,  Llandudno,  Lampeter. 

More,  great.  Ballymore,  Glenmorc,  Rathmore. 

Ness,  a headland.  Dungeness,  Sheerness,  Caithness. 
Portus,  a harbour.  Portsmouth,  Portrush,  South- 
port. 

Rath,  a fort.  Rathangan,  Rathmore,  Rath  drum. 

Boss,  a promontory.  Ross  (Co,),  Rossmore,  Kinross. 
Stan,  a stone.  Stanton,  Stanford. 

Stead,  a place  or  town.  Halstead,  Berkhamsted. 
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Stock,  Stow,  a fenced  place.  Stoke,  W oodstock.  Chep- 
stow, Stockton. 

Strata,  a paved  way.  Stratford,  Stratton,  Streatham. 

Strath,  a valley.  Strathmore,  Strathclyde,  Srrathyre. 

Suther,  south.  Sutton,  Sudbury,  Sutherland  (so  named 
by  the  Northmen). 

Thorpe,  a village.  Bishopsthorpe,  Milnthorp. 

Tre,  a town.  Tremadoc,  Oswestry,  (Oswald's  Town), 
Coventry. 

Wal,  Walt,  a wood.  Waltham,  Walton,  Walthamstow. 

Wick,  a town.  North wich,  Nantwich,  Warwick. 

Wik,  Vik,  a creek.  Harwich,  Ipswich,  Berwick. 

Worth,  a farm  or  estate.  Worthing,  Kenilworth,  Tam- 
worth. 


DERIVATIVES  FROM  THE  NAMES  OP  PERSONS  AND  PLACES. 


Academy,  from  Academia,  where  Plato 
taught. 

Agate,  from  Achates,  a river  of  Sicily. 

Amazon,  name  of  a warlike  tribe  of 
women  in  Scythia. 

Arabesque,  a kind  of  ornamentation,  from 
Arabia. 

Argosy,  from  the  ship  Argo  in  which  J ason 
sailed,  (See  Diet,  oj  Gen.  Inf.) 

Artesian,  from  Artois  in  north-west  of 
I'Yance. 

Atlas,  from  one  of  the  Titans  named 
Atlas.  (See  Diet,  of  Oen.  Inf.) 

August,  from  Augustus  Caesar. 

Bacchanalian,  from  Bacchus.  (See  Diet, 
of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Bantam,  from  Bantam  in  Java. 

Bayonet,  from  Bayonne  in  south  of  Prance. 

Bedlam,  from  Bethlehem,  a lunatic  asylum. 

Bergamot,  from  Bergamo  in  Lombardy. 

Bezant,  a coin,  from  Byzantium. 

Bilboes,  bars  of  iron  to  fasten  the  feet  of 
prisoners,  from  Bilbao  in  Spain, 

Blucher,  from  Marshal  BliXcher. 

Bohemian,  one  who  leads  a sort  of  gypsy 
life.  The  French  call  gypsies  “ Boh6- 
miens,”  supposing  them  to  have  come 
from  Bohemia. 

Boycott,  to  have  no  dealings  with,  from 
Mr.  Boycott,  agent  of  an  Irish  landlord. 

Brobdingnagian,  from  Brohdivgnag,  a 
country  of  giants  (“  Gulliver’sTravels”). 

Brougham,  from  the  famous  Lord  Broug- 
ham. 

Buhl,  from  Boule,  a French  cabinetmaker. 

Buncombe  (bunkum),  frothy  words,  from 
Buncombe  in  Carolina,  its  representative 
in  Congress  having  declared  on  one 
occasion  that  he  was  speaking  simply 
to  please  Buncombe. 

Burke,  to  throttle,  from  Burhe,  a mur- 
derer in  Edinburgh. 

Calico,  from  Calicut  in  India, 

Cambric,  from  Cambray  in  north-east  of 
France. 

Canary  (wine  and  bird),  from  Canary 
Islands. 

Canter,  favourite  pace  of  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims. 

Carronade,  a short  cannon,  from  Carron, 
in  Stirlingshire,  where  it  was  made. 

Chauvinism,  exaggerated  patriotism.  (See 
Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf,) 

Cherry,  from  Cerasus,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Chimera,  from  Chimoera,  a fabulous  mon- 
ster. (See  Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Cicerone,  a guide,  from  Cicero. 

Colt,  a revolving  pistol,  from  the  name  of 
the  inventor. 

Copper  and  Cypress,  from  Cyprus. 

Covdwainer,  a slioemaker,  from  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  famous  for  leather. 

Cravat,  from  the  Croats  in  Croatia,  by 
whom  large  neckties  were  worn. 

Currants,  from  Corinth  in  Greece.  i 


Daguerreotype,  from  M.  Daguerre,  the 
inventor. 

Dahlia,  from  DaU,  a Sw’edish  botanist. 

Damask  and  Damson,  from  Damasais. 

Deli,  earthenware,  from  Delft,  Holland. 

Derringer,  a pistol,  from  the  inventor. 

Diaper,  from  Tpres,  in  Belgium. 

Doyly,  so  called  from  the  maker. 

Draconian  (code),  a very  severe  code ; 
from  Draco,  a severe  Athenian  legislator. 

Dunce,  from  the  learned  Duns  Scotus. 
(See  Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Elysian,  very  delightful,  from  Elysium. 

Epicure,  a voluptuary,  from  Epicurus,  a 
Greek  philosopher.  (See  Diet,  of  Gen. 
Inf.) 

Ermine,  from  Armenia,  tlie  fur  being  de- 
rived from  the  Armenian  rat. 

Euphuism,  a style  of  diction  adopted  in 
Euphues.  (See  Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Faience,  a sort  of  fine  pottery,  from 
Faenza  in  Italy. 

Faun,  from  Faunus,  a sylvan  deity. 

Fauna,  the  collective  name  for  all  the 
animals  of  a region,  from  Faunus, 
a Homan  god  of  the  woods. 

Flora,  the  collective  name  for  all  the 
plants  of  a region,  from  Flora,  the 
Roman  goddess  of  flower.s. 

Florin,  a coin  named  from  Florence. 

Fribble,  from  a character  of  that  name 
in  Garrick’s  farce  “Miss  in  her  Teens.’’ 

Fuchsia,  from  Fuchs,  a German  botanist. 

Fustian,  from  Fosiai,  a suburb  of  Cairo. 

Galloway,  a small  species  of  horse,  found 
chiefly  in  Galloic-ay,  south-west  of 
Scotland. 

Galvanism,  from  Galvani,  an  Italian 
scientist. 

Gamboge,  a pigment,  from  Cambodia. 

Garibaldi,  a red  shirt,  commonh'-  worn  by 
the  Italian  patriot,  Garibaldi. 

Gasconading,  boasting,  to  which  the 
Gascons  were  especially  prone. 

Gingham,  from  Guingamp,  in  Brittany. 

Gordian  (knot),  tied  by  Gordius.  (See 
Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Grog,  from  “ Old  Grog,”  the  nickname  of 
Admiral  Vernon,  (See  Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Guinea,  first  coined  in  1GG3,  from  gold 
brouglit  from  the  Guinea  coast. 

Guillotine,  from  Dr.  Guillotin,  the  in- 
ventor, 

Gypsy,  so  called  because  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Egypt. 

Hansom,  from  the  inventor. 

Hector  (verb),  “ to  talk  big,”  from  Hector, 
a brave  boastful  Trojan  loader. 

Hock,  a wine  from  Uockheim,  Germany. 

Indigo,  dye  from  an  Indian  plant. 

Italics,  a type  invented  by  an  Italian, 
named  Aldus  Manutius. 

Jacobins,  violent  French  revolutionists, 
so  called  from  meeting  in  the  hall  of 
the  Jacobin  Friars,  in  Paris. 


Jacobite,  an  adherent  of  James  II.,  from 
Jacobus,  the  Latin  for  Jame.«. 

Jalap,  from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico. 

Jane,  a fabric  from  Genoa. 

January,  from  Janus,  a Roman  god.  (See 
Did.  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Jeremiad,  a tale  of  woe.  from  Jeremiah, 
author  of  “The  Lamentations.” 

Jovial,  from  Jove  (Jupiter),  the  h.appiest 
star  under  which  to  be  born. 

July,  from  Julius  Ccesar. 

Kit-Cat,  a portrait  of  a certain  size, 
named  from  the  Kit-CcU  Club,  (See 
Did.  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Laconic,  sh.ort  and  pithy,  from  Laconia, 
the  country  of  the  Spartans. 

Landau,  from  Landau,  in  Bavaria. 

Lazaretto,  Lazar-house,  from  the  name  of 
the  beggar  Lazarus. 

Lilliputian,  from  Lilliput.  a country  of 
dwarfs  (“  Gulliver’s  Travels  ”). 

Lumber,  from  Lombard.  The  lumber- 
room  was  the  room  where  the  Lombard 
money-lenders  placed  their  pledges. 

Lynch-law,  Rom  an  American  judge, 
named  Lynch,  who  made  short  work  of 
his  trials  and  his  prisoners. 

rdacadamize.  from  a capital  road-maker, 
named  Macadam. 

Mackintosh,  from  the  inventor. 

Magnet,  from  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Magnolia,  from  jfaynol,  a French  botanist. 

Majolica,  from  Majorca. 

Malmsey,  Rom  Maltasia,  in  Greece. 

Mantua,  a lady’s  gown,  from  Mantua,  in 
Italy. 

March,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

ISartiuet,  Rom  M.  Martinet,  an  oflicer  in 
the  army  of  Louis  XIV. 

Maudlin,  from  Mary  Magdalene,  usually 
represented  with  tearful  eyes. 

Mausoleum,  Rom  Mausolus.  (See  Diet, 
of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Meander,  from  the  winding  river  2Icander, 
ill  Asia.  Minor. 

Mentor,  the  vise  instructor  of  'relemachus, 
(See  Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Mercurial,  of  a light-hearted  tempera- 
ment, as  if  born  under  the  influence  of 
M ercury. 

Mesmerism,  Rom  the  Gci-man  physician 
named  Mesmer.  (See  Did.  of  Gen.  Jnf.) 

Milliner,  from  Milan. 

Morris-dance,  from  Morocco. 

Muslin,  from  Mosul  on  the  Tigris. 

Nankeen,  Rom  Nanking,  in  China. 

Negus,  Rom  Colonel  Negus,  who  first 
mi.xed  the  beverage. 

Nicotine,  from  Nicoi,  one  of  the  first  to 
bring  tobacco  into  use  in  Europe, 

Orrery,  an  astronomical  contrivance  for 
illustrating  the  solar  system,  from  Lord 
Orrery,  for  whom  it  was  first  made. 

Palladium,  the  famous  statue  of  PaUas, 
regarded  as  the  safeguard  of  'Troy. 
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Panic,  fi’om  fan,  (See  Diet,  of  Oen.  Inf.) 

Paramatta,  a light  fabric,  from  Pvurarmtla^ 
in  New  South  Wales, 

Pasquinade,  from  Pasquin,  a Eoman  tailor 
famous  for  his  sarcastic  speeches. 

Peach,  from  Persia. 

Petrel,  from  Peter,  iu  allusion  to  Lis  walk- 
ing on  the  water. 

Phaeton,  from  PMcthvn.  (See  Diet,  of 
Oen.  Inf.) 

Pheasant,  from  the  Phasis.  a river  of 
Colchis,  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Philippic,  an  invective  speech,  so  named 
from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Pinchbeck,  from  its  inventor. 

Pistol,  from  Pistoja.  near  Florence, 

Plutonic,  volcanic,  from  Pluto,  the  god  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

Port,  from  Oporto,  in  Portugal. 

Protean,  assuming  ditlercnt  shapes,  from. 
Proteus.  (See  Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 


Quixotic,  chivalrous  to  excess,  from  Don 
Quixote. 

Rodomontade,  rant,  from  Rodomont,  a 
famous  hero  in  Ariosto’s  “ Orlando 
Furioso.”  (See  Diet,  of  Gen.  Juf.) 

Sai'cenei,  a flue  tldu  silk  clotlr,  lirsc  made 
by  the  Saracens. 

SJariionic,  said  of  a bitter  .«ort  of  laucrh, 
from  Sardinia,  where  grows  a heih 
which,  if  eaten,  causes  forccil  laugntei'. 

Saturnine,  gloomy  of  disposirioa.  as  if 
bom  under  the  influence  of  Saturn. 

Shalloon,  a woollen  etuil,  from  Chalons,  in 
France. 

Shallot,  an  onion,  from  Ascalnn,  in  Pa!- 
tine. 

Sherry,  from  Xrres,  in  Spain. 

Silhouette,  a ligurc  cut  out  in  hhick 
paper,  from  M.  do  SUhonette.  .See 
Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Simony,  from  Simon  .Magus,  the  sorcerer. 
(See  Diet,  of  Gen.  Inf.) 


Solecism,  a blunder  in  the  use  of  worda. 
from  Soli,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  bad 
Greek  wjui  6})okcn. 

Spaniel,  iroin  Spain. 

I Stenlorian,  exce-^ively  loud,  from  SUruor. 
i (See  Did.  of  Oen.  Inf.) 

I Stoic,  from  Stoa  l^oikile,  the  Painted  Porch, 
I in  Athen,.  where  Zeno,  the  foun  ier  of 
' t!)C  Stoic  school,  taii^'.'it. 

Swede,  a turnij),  frem  t'unlen. 

I Tantalize,  from  Tantalus.  t.Sce  Diet,  of 
\ Oen.  Inf.) 

I Tontine,  from  its  inventor,  Tonti,  an 
1 Italian.  (M-e  I>irt.  of  Gen.  Inf.) 
j Utopian. from o DiCt.ojUen.Inf.) 
1 Valentine,  from  St.  Vah  /(tine.  v^i-'e  Diet, 
of  Gen.  Inf.) 

Volcano  and  Vulcanite,  from  Vulrun,  the 
I god  of  ;;re.  (.See  Did.  of  Gen.  Inf.) 

I Volt,  Voltaic,  from  I'olla.  an  Italian 
! phy-,  i.-'t.  J/id.  of  G'-n.  Ini.) 

' Worsted,  from  Worded,  uc^r  Norv...u, 


PHRASES,  CLASSICAL  AND  FOREIGN, 

(Current  in  English  Literature  and  Legal  Document  d- 

N.B. — Many  single  words  and  short  phrases  frorn  foreign  sources  will  be  found  in  (he  “ English  iJiciionary  " (p.  iu31). 

[The  letters  F,  Ger,  Gr,  It,  Sp,  denote  that  the  quotations  eome  from  (he  Krernh,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages  respective ly.  All  the  other  phrases  conio  from  the  Latin.  In  pronouncing  the  Latin  words  put  the 
accent  on  the  penult  when  it  is  maiked  with  a stroke  ( — ),  or  when  the  vuwi  1 of  that  syllabi.-  eome.-.  before  two  or  more 
consonants.  In  every  other  case  put  the  accent  on  the  anlepenull.  K\ery  vowel  in  Latin  is  to  be  sounded;  thus 
celare  is  a word  of  tlxree  syllables.] 


Ah  extra.  From  outside. 

Ah  inU%o.  From  the  begimiing. 

Ah  intra.  From  inside. 

A bon  droit, . (F.)  Justly. 

A bon  marcM.  (F.)  Cheap, 

Ah  orxgine,  Ifrom  the  beginning. 

Ah  ovo.  (From  the  egg).  From  the 
beginning. 

Ah  ovo  usque  ad  mala.  fFrom  the  egg  to 
the  apples,  i.e.,  from  the  first  couj-se  at 
dinner  to  the  last).  From  first  to  lost. 

A hras  ouverts.  (F.)  With  open  arras. 

Ahsil  invidia.  Let  envy  play  no  part. 

Absit  omen.  May  it  not  portend  evil. 

Ah  uno  disce  omnes.  (From  one  learn  all). 
A single  instance  is  typical. 

Ah  urbe  eondita,  or  anno  urbis  condilae, 
A.V.C.  From  the  year  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  (i.e.,  of  Rome,  in  753  B.C.). 

A cheval.  (F.)  On  horseback. 

A compte.  (F.)  On  account. 

A convert.  (F.)  Under  cover. 

A cruce  solus.  Salvation  through  the  Cross. 

Ad  caplandum  vulgus.  To  catch  the  fancy 
of  the  general  public. 

Ad  extr^um.  At  last. 

Ad  finem  (ad  fin.).  At  the  end. 

Ad  Oraecas  Kalendas.  (At  the  Greek 
Kalends.)  Never, 

Ad  hoc.  To  or  for  this,  i.e.,  for  this  par- 
ticular pui-pose. 

Ad  horninem.  (To  the  man).  Personal ; 
applying  to  the  Individual. 

Ad  infinUum.  To  infinity ; without  end. 

Ad  inilivm,  ad  init.  At  the  beginning. 

Ad  interim.  Meanwhile. 

Ad  hhitum,  ad  Id).  At  pleasure. 

Ad  majorem  dei  gloriam,  A.il.D.Q,  To 
the  ^eater  glory  of  God. 

Ad  nauseam.  To  disgust,  till  one  is  sick 
of  it. 

Ad  patres.  (Gathered  to  one’s  fathers). 
Dead. 

Ad  rem.  To  the  point ; pertinent. 

AdLxum.  (I  am  present).  Uere  I 

Ad  un.guem.  (To  a nail’s  breadth).  To 
a nicety. 

Ad  unum  omnes.  (All  to  a man).  Jlvery 
one  without  exception. 


Ad  iitnimque  parCdus.  Prepared  for  either 
emergency. 

Ad  valorem.  According  to  the  value. 

AEquo  animo.  Calmly. 

./Etdtis,  crt.  (Aelulis  euae).  Of  his  age. 

Affaire  d’  amour.  (F.)  A love  allair. 

Affaire  d'  honneur.  (F.)  A matter  of 
honour  ; a duel.  \ 

Affaire  du  cxeur.  (F.)  (An  affair  of  the  j 
heart).  A love  affair.  ‘ 

A fond.  (F.i  Thoroughly.  I 

A fortiori.  With  greater  re.isou ; much  i 
more. 

Agnus  Dei.  The  Lamb  of  God. 

Aide-toi,  et  le  del  t’  aider  a.  (F.)  Ecaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

A la  bonne  heure.  (F.)  At  the  fitting 
moracut ; well-timed. 

A la  carte.  (F.)  According  to  the  hill  of  fare. 

A Vanglaise.  (F.)  In  the  English  fashion. 

A la  franqaise.  (F.)  In  the  French 
fashion. 

A la  mode.  (F.)  Fashionable. 

Al  fresco.  (It.)  In  the  open  air. 

Allans.  (F.)  (Let  us  go).  Come  on. 

Alma  mater,  l^ndly  mother. 

Alter  ego.  One’s  second  self. 

Alter  idem.  An  exact  duplicate. 

Alter  ipse  amicus.  A friend  is  a second  self. 

Amaniiiim  irceamdrisredintegratio.  Lovers’ 
quarrels  prove  love’s  renewal. 

Amende  honorable.  (F.)  Satisfactory 
apology. 

A mensa  et  toro.  (From  table  and  couch). 
From  bed  and  board. 

AtwIciw  Plato,  sed  metgis  arnica  veritas. 
(Plato  is  dear,  but  truth  more  dear). 
Truth  must  be  preferred  to  personal 
feelings. 

Amor  patriae.  Love  of  fatherland. 

Amour  propre.  (P.)  Self-esteem. 

Andenrcgime.  (F.)  The  old  order  of  things, 

Anglice.  In  English. 

Anno  Christi.  In  the  year  of  Christ. 

Anno  Domini,  A.D.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord. 

Anno  mundi.  In  the  year  of  the  world. 

Anno  urbis  conditas,  A.U.C.  In  the  year 


of  the  foundation  of  Lhe  citv  (of  Rome, 
7.')3  u.C.) 

Annus  tnirdl-ilis.  The  year  of  wonders. 

.■1/tte  Chri/uurn,  A.C.  Before  Christ. 

Ante  meridiem.  A.JJ.  Before  mid-day. 

A oiUrance.  (F.)  To  the  bitter  end.' 

.1  pird.  (1-'.)  On  font. 

A pusteriuTi.  By  induction  ; from  obser- 
vation. 

.A  prinm  vista.  (It)  At  first 

.'1  prwri.  By  deduction  ; from  liypothesis. 

J projtox.  (F.)  To  the  [loint. 

J/ircji'  S de  Ijottej.  (F.)  (As  to  boots). 
To  dic^rcss  ! 

Apropos  derien.  (F.)  Without  anything 
to  do  with  the  subject. 

Aqua  vu<£.  (Water  of  life).  Bran-ly. 

Arbiter  cleganiiurnm.  An  umpire  in 
questions  of  taste. 

Arcades  ariibo.  (Arcadians  both).  A well 
matched  pair. 

Argent  comptanl.  (F.)  Ready  money. 

Argumenlum  ad  horninem.  An  -argument 
adapted  to  the  person  addresse  J. 

Argumentnm  ad  populum.  An  argument 
that  appeals  to  popular  prejudice. 

’'hpiarov  pLfV  voevp  [ariston  men  hudor). 
(Gr.)  (Water  is  best).  Water  is  iLe 
prime  element. 

*‘hpi(TTov  ixiTpou  [ariston  meiron].  (Gr.) 
The  golden  mean  ; moderation  is  best. 

ArrifcTe  pensie.  (F.)  A mental  reservation. 

Ars  est  eelJre  artem.  The  highest  art  lies 
in  the  concealment  of  art. 

Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.  Art  is  long,  but  life 
is  fleeting. 

A tout  prix.  (F.)  At  any  cost. 

All  contraire.  (P.)  On  the  contrary. 

Au  courant.  (P.)  Well  versed  in. 

Audi  alteram  partem.  Hear  the  other  side. 

Au  fond.  (F.)  At  the  bottom. 

Au  fait.  (F.)  Skilful. 

Aurea  mediocrUas.  The  golden  mean. 

Au  reste.  (F.I  A-s  to  the  rest. 

Au  revoir.  (F.)  Good-bye  till  we  meev 
again. 

Aussitbt  dit,  aussilCt  fait.  (F.)  No  sooner 
said  than  done. 
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Auri  sacra  parties.  The  accursed  lust  for 
gold. 

Aut  Ccesar,  aut  nuUus.  (Either  Caesar  or 
no  one).  First  or  nowhere. 

Aut  vincere  aut  mori.  Victory  or  death. 

Aux  armes,  (F.)  To  arms  I 

A votre  santi.  (F.)  Your  health  1 

Ballon  d’  essai.  (F.)  (A  balloon  sent  up 
to  test  the  wind).  An  experiment  to 
ascertain  public  opinion. 

Bas  bleu.  (F.)  A blue  stocking ; a 
learned  woman. 

Beau  idial.  (F.)  Standard  of  perfection. 

Beau  monde.  (P.)  The  world  of  fashion. 

Beaux  esprits.  (P.)  Men  of  wit. 

Beaux  yeux.  (F.)  (Beautiful  eyes). 
Beauty. 

Bel  esprit.  (F.)  A genius ; a wit. 

Ben  trovato.  (It.)  Well  invented. 

B^te  noire.  (F.)  (A  black  beast).  A 
bugbear. 

Billet  doux.  (P.)  A love  letter. 

Bis  dot  qui  cito  dat.  To  give  at  once  is  as 
good  as  giving  twice  over. 

Bis  pueri  senes.  Old  age  is  a second  child- 
hood. 

Bona  fide.  In  good  faith. 

Bon  gr6y  mod  gri.  (F.)  Willing  or  un- 
willing. 

Bonhomie.  (P.)  Good  nature. 

Bon  jour.  (P.)  Good  day. 

Bonne  bouche.  (F.)  A tit-bit. 

Bon  soir.  (P.)  Good  evening. 

Bon  tqp,.  (F.)  The  he^ht  of  fashion. 

Bon  mvant.  (P.)  A man  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio.  In  striving 
to  be  concise,  I become  obscure. 

Brutum  fulmen.  A thunderbolt  that  falls 
harmless. 

Cacoethes  scribendi.  The  itch  for  writing. 

iJadit  quoestio.  The  question  falls  to  the 
ground ; there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said. 

€ampo  santo.  (It.)  A burying-ground. 

Canaille.  (F.)  The  rabble ; mob. 

Cap-dr-pie.  (F.)  From  head  to  foot. 

Carpe  diein.  Seize  the  opportunity. 

Casus  belli.  A cause  for  war. 

Cause  ceUbre.  A celebrated  law-suit. 

Caveat  emptor.  Let  the  buyer  beware. 

Cave  canem.  Beware  of  the  dog  S 

Cavendo  tutus.  Safe,  because  cautious. 

Cedant  arma  togce.  Let  war  give  place  to 
law. 

Cela  va  sans  dire.  (F.)  That  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Ce  n’est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  (F.) 
It  is  only  the  first  step  that  ‘ costs,’  or 
that  is  so  difficult  to  take. 

C’est  d dire.  (P.)  That  is  to  say. 

C’est  une  autre  chose.  (F.)  That  is  quite 
another  matter. 

Ceteris  paribus.  Other  things  being 
equal. 

Chacun  d son  gout.  (F.)  Every  one  to  his 
taste. 

Charge  d'  affaires.  (F.)  A diplomat  of 
subordinate  rank. 

Chateaux  en  Espagne.  (P.)  (Castles  in 
Spain).  “ Castles  in  the  air.” 

Chef  de  cuisine.  (P.)  A head  cook. 

Chef  d’  oeuvre.  (F.)  A masterpiece  in  art. 

Chemin  de  fer.  (P.)  A railway. 

Che  sard,  sard.  (It.)  What  will  be,  will  be. 

Chevalier  d’  Industrie.  (F.)  (A  knight  of 
industry).  A man  who  gets  his  living 
by  his  wits,  i.e.,  by  fraud. 

Chose  jugde.  (F.)  A matter  which  has 
been  decided. 

Ci-devant.  (P.)  Former. 

Ci-gii.  (P.)  Here  lies  (inscription  on 
tomb-stones). 

Circulus  in  probanda.  An  argument  in  a 
circle  (which  assumes  in  the  course  of 
the  argument  the  very  point  to  be 
proved). 

Claqueur.  (P.)  One  hired  to  applaud. 

Clarum  et  venerSbile  nomen,  A famous 
and  honourable  name. 


Caelum  non  animum  mvXani  qv  i irons  mare 
currunt.  Crossing  the  seas  brings  a 
change  of  sky  (or  climate),  but  not  of 
temper  or  disposition. 

Cbgito,  ergo  sum.  I think,  therefore  I 
exist. 

Comme  il  faut.  (F.)  Proper ; fitting  ; 
as  it  should  be. 

Communi  consensu.  By  general  agree- 
ment. 

Compagnon  de  voyage.  (F.)  A fellow- 
traveller. 

Compos  mentis.  Of  sane  mind. 

Compte  rendu.  (F.)  A report ; account. 

Con  arnore.  (It.)  With  one’s  vvhole 
heart. 

Conseil  d'etat.  (F.)  A council  of  state  ; 
a privy-council. 

Conseil  de  famine.  (F.)  A family  council. 

Consuls  Blanco  (Horace,  Odes  111.  xiv). 
(When  Plancus  was  consul).  In  my 
young  days. 

Contraria  contrdriis  curavlur.  The  cure 
by  contraries  ; allopathy. 

Contre-temps.  (P.)  An  unlucky  accident. 

Cordon  bleu.  (P.)  (A  blue  riband).  A 
first-rate  cook. 

Cordon  sanitaire.  (F.)  A line  of  guards 
to  impose  quarantine. 

Corps  de  ballet.  (F.)  The  ballet-dancers. 

Corps  diplomatique.  (F.)  The  diplomatic 
body. 

Corrigenda.  A list  of  correlations  needed. 

Couleur  de  rose.  (F.)  Hase-tinted  (of 
the  imagination). 

Coup  de  grace.  (F.)  A finishing  blow. 

Coup  de  main.  (P.)  A sudden  stroke. 

Coup  d'  essai.  (F.)  A first  attempt. 

Coup  de  soleil.  (P.)  A sunstroke. 

Coup  d’6tat.  (F.)  A sudden  stroke  of 
policy. 

Coup  de  thedlre.  (F.)  A theatrical  effect. 

Coup  d’  oeil.  (F.)  A rapid  glance. 

Coixte  que  codte.  (F.)  Cost  what  it  may. 

Crambe  repetiia.  (Cabbage  served  up 
twice).  A tedious  repetition. 

Credat  Judaeus  Apella.  (Let  the  Jew, 
Apella,  believe  that).  Tell  it  to  the 
horse-marines. 

Crescit  eundo.  It  grows  bigger  as  it  goes 
along. 

Cucullus  non  facit  monachum.  The  cowl 
does  not  make  the  monk. 

Cui  bono  ? What  is  the  good  ? 

Guique  suum.  Everybody  to  have  his 
own. 

Cul  de  sac.  (F.)  A road  without  an 
outlet;  a blind  alley. 

Cum  grano  salis.  With  a grain  of  salt. 

Cum  privilegio.  With  pri\ffiege. 

Curiosa  feticitas.  Clever  happiness  of 
phrase. 

Currents  calamo.  With  running  pen. 

Da  capo.  (It.)  From  the  beginning  again. 

Dame  d'  honneur.  (F.)  Maid  of  honour. 

De  die  in  diem.  From  day  to  day. 

De  facto  (opposed  to  de  jure).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  (opposed  to  as  a matter 
of  right.) 

DigagL  (F.)  Easy ; unconstrained. 

De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum.  It  is  no 
use  arguing  about  questions  of  taste. 

Dei  gratia,  D.O.  By  the  grace  of  God. 

D6jeuner  d la  fourchette.  (F).  A meat 
breakfast. 

De  jure.  By  right  of  law. 

De  minimis  non  curat  lex.  The  law  takes 
no  account  of  trifles. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  About  the 
dead  say  nothing  but  what  is  good. 

De  novo.  Anew. 

Deo  grdtias.  Thanks  to  God. 

Deo  juvante.  With  God's  help. 

Deo  volente,  D.V.  God  being  willing. 

De  profundis.  Out  of  the  depths. 

Dernier  ressort.  (P.)  A last  resource, 

Desipere  in  loco.  To  play  the  fool  at  the 
right  moment, 

Desunt  coetera.  The  remainder  is  wanting. 

De  trap,  (P.)  (Too  much).  A hindrance. 


Deus  ex  machind.  The  one  who  steps 
in  at  a critical  moment  and  sets  thin^ 
right. 

Dies  non.  A day  that  does  not  count  for 
business. 

Dteu  et  mon  droit.  (F.)  God  ana  my  right. 

Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.  (Ger.)  ” The 
Watch  on  the  Bhine.” 

Disjecta  membra.  Scattered  remains. 

Distingui.  (F.)  Of  distinguished  appear- 
ance. 

Divide  et  impera.  (Divide  and  conquer). 
Gain  empire  by  making  factions, 

Docendo  discimus.  We  learn  by  teaching. 

Dolce  far  nierUe.  (It.)  Enjoyable  idleness. 

Domine  dirige  nos.  O Lord,  direct  us. 

Dominus  vobiscum.  The  Lord  be  with  yon . 

Domus  et  placcns  uxor.  Home  and  the 
good  wife. 

DormUat  Eomems ; Aliquando  bonus 
dormUat  Uomerus ; Quandoque  bonus 
dormxtat  Homcrus.  (At  times  even  the 
good  Homer  nods).  The  wisest  man 
may  be  caught  napping. 

Double  entendre.  (F.)  A double  meaning. 

Do  ut  des.  (I  give  that  you  may  give). 
Eeciprocity  is  expected. 

Dramatis  personae.  The  characters  of  a 
play. 

Duice  domum.  Home,  sweet  home, 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.  A jest  at  the 
right  moment  is  pleasant. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.  A 
sweet  and  noble  thing  is  it  to  die  for 
one’s  country. 

Dum  spiro,  spero.  While  I live,  I hope. 

Dum  vivimus,  vii'dmus.  While  we  hve, 
let  us  enjoy  life, 

Ecce  Homo.  Behold  the  Man  ! 

E contra.  On  the  other  hand. 

Edition  de  luxe.  (F.)  A luxurious  edition 
of  a book. 

Editio  princeps.  An  original  edition. 

Ego  et  rex  mens.  (Lit.)  “ I and  my  king.” 

Eheu  / fugdees  labuntur  anni.  Alas  1 our 
fleeting  years  glide  away. 

Embarras  de  richesse  (F.)  Such  a number 
of  good  things  as  to  cause  perplexity. 

En  ami.  (F.)  As  a friend. 

En  arrure.  (F.)  In  the  rear. 

En  attendant.  (P.)  Meanwhile. 

En  avant.  (P.)  Forward. 

Ende  gut,  alles  gut.  (Ger.)  All’s  well  that 
ends  well. 

En  dhhdbillL  (P.)  In  undress. 

En  effet.  (F.)  In  effect,  practically. 

En  famine.  (F.)  As  a member  of  the 
family  ; at  home. 

Enfant  gdte.  (P.)  A spoiled  child. 

Enfants  perdus.  (F.)  (Lost  children). 
A forlorn  hope. 

Enfant  terrible.  (F.)  (A  terrible  child). 
A child  that  makes  tell-tale  remarks. 

En  grande  tenue.  (F.)  In  full  dress. 

En  masse.  (F.)  In  a body. 

’Ei'  vvKTi  jSoyA.7j  \en  nukti  boule.l  (Gr.) 
(In  the  night  there  is  counsel).  Sleep 
on  it. 

’Ej'  oXv<p  aXpBeia  [en  oino  alctheta.1  (Gr.) 
In  wine  there  is  truth, 

En  passant.  (P.)  By  the  way. 

En  plein  jour.  (P.)  In  broad  daylight. 

En  rapport.  (F.)  In  connection. 

En  regie.  (F.)  According  to  rule. 

En  revanche.  (F.)  In  return. 

En  route.  (F.)  On  the  way, 

En  suite.  (F.)  In  company. 

Entente  cordiale.  (F.)  A hearty  mutual 
understanding. 

EittcM.  (F.)  Headstrong. 

Entourage.  (F.)  Surroundings ; environ- 
ment. 

Entre  nous.  (P.)  Between  ourselves  ; in 
confidence. 

En  v6rit6.  (F.)  In  truth. 

Epicuri  de  ^ege  porcus.  (A  pig  from  the 
herd  of  Epicurus).  An  Epicurean ; 
one  whose  motto  is,  “ Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,” 
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Brrdre  est  humanum.  To  err  is  human. 

Errata.  A list  oi  mistakes. 

Esprit  de  corps.  (F.)  Corporate  spirit. 

Esse  quam  videri.  Eeality  rather  than 
appearance. 

Est  modus  in  rebus.  There  is  moderation 
in  all  things. 

Et  cUera,  et  cet.^  etc.  d-c.  And  the  rest. 

Et  hoc  genus  omne.  And  everything  of  the 
kind. 

Et  sequentes ; et  sequentia ; et  sqq.  And 
those  following. 

Et  tu.  Brute.  You  too,  Brutus  I (CaBsar’s 
last  words  to  his  friend  who  helped  in 
his  assassination). 

Evpr]Ka  Iheureka.']  (Gr.)  I have  dis- 
covered it. 

Ex  animo.  Heartily  ; cordially. 

Ex  cathedra.  (From  the  chair).  With 
authority,  authoritative. 

Excelsior.  Higher  and  higher  1 

Exceptio  probat  regulam.  The  exception 
proves  the  rule. 

Exceptis  excipiendis.  Necessary  allow- 
ances being  made. 

Ex^i  monumentum  cere  perennius.  I 
have  completed  a monument  more 
enduring  than  brass. 

Exempli  gratia,  e.g.  For  example. 

Exeunt  omnes.  All  retire. 

Ex  mero  motu.  Of  one’s  own  free  will. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  From  notlhng  there 
results  nothing. 

Ex  oificio.  In  virtue  of  one’s  office, 
officially. 

Ex  opere  operdto.  By  the  mere  perform- 
ance of  the  act. 

Ex  parte.  On  one  side. 

Ex  pede  Herculem.  (From  the  foot, 
Hercules).  One  can  judge  of  the  whole 
from  a characteristic  part. 

Experientia  docet.  (Experience  teaches). 
We  learn  by  experience. 

Experientia  docet  stultos.  Even  fools  learn 
by  experience,  ■ 

Experto  crede.  Believe  one  who  has  tried 
it. 

Ex  post  facto.  After  the  event. 

Expressis  verbis.  In  express  words. 

Ex  ungue  leonem.  One  can  tell  a lion  by 
his  claws. 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  From  a single  in- 
stance or  individual,  judge  the  re- 
mainder ; a single  instance  is  typical. 

Faber  quisque  suae  fortunce.  Every  man  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 

Facile  princeps.  Easily  first. 

Facilis  est  descensus  Averno.  The  road 
down  to  hell  is  an  easy  one. 

Fa(;on  de  parler.  (F.)  Manner  of  speech. 

Faire  sans  dire.  Action  not  talk. 

Fait  accompli.  (F.)  An  accomplished  fact. 

Far  niente.  (It.)  The  doing  of  nothing. 

Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  One  ought  to 
ieam  a lesson  even  from  a foe. 

Fasti  et  nefasti  dies.  Lucky  and  unlucky 
days. 

Faux  pas.  (F.)  A false  step. 

Felo  de  se.  A suicide. 

Femme  dechambre.  (F.)  A chambermaid. 

Ferae  naturae.  Of  a wild  nature. 

Fervet  opus.  The  work  goes  on  vigorously. 

Festlna  lente.  Hasten  slowly ; more 
haste,  less  speed. 

F'te  champetre.  (F.)  A rustic  festival. 

Feu  de  joie.  (F.)  A firing  of  guns  in 
rejoicing. 

Fiat  experimenium  in  corpore  vili.  Make 
the  experiment  on  something  that  does 
not  matter. 

Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum.  Let  justice  be 
done,  though  the  heavens  fall. 

Fiat  lux.  Let  there  be  light. 

Fidei  defensor  (Fid.  def.)  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

Fides  Punica.  (Carthaginian  honour). 
Treachery. 

Fidus  Achates.  (The  faithful  Achates.) 
A trusty  friend. 


PUius  nulUus.  A son  of  a nobody. 

Fllius  populi.  A son  of  the  people. 

Fllius  terrae.  A son  of  the  soil. 

Fille  de  charnbre.  (F.)  A chambermaid. 

Fille  de  joie.  (F.)  A woman  of  pleasure. 

Finem  respice.  Look  to  the  end. 

Finis  coronal  opus.  The  end  crowns  the 
work. 

Flagrante  bello.  While  war  is  raging. 

Flagrante  delicto.  In  the  very  act. 

Fons  et  orlgo  malbrum.  The  ultimate 
source  of  our  ills. 

Forensis  strepitus.  The  babel  of  the  law- 
court. 

Fortiter  in  re.  Resolute  in  action. 

Fortuna  favet  fortibus.  Fortune  favours 
the  brave. 

Frangas,  non  fiectes.  You  may  break,  but 
you  will  not  bend. 

Fronti  nulla  fides.  There  is  no  trusting 
appearances. 

Fruges  consxvmere  nati.  Born  only  to  eat. 

Fulmen  brutum.  A harmless  thunderbolt. 

Furor  arma  ministrat.  Rage  lends 
weapons. 

Furor  loquendi.  The  rage  for  oratory. 

Furor  poeticus.  Poetic  frenzy. 

Furor  scribendi.  The  rage  for  authorship. 

Gaiet6  de  coeur.  (F.)  Light-heartedness. 

Qallice.  In  French. 

Oarqon.  (F.)  A boy ; a waiter. 

Genius  loci.  The  patron  deity  or  presiding 
spirit  of  the  place. 

Gens  d'  armes.  (F.)  Military  police. 

Gens  de  lettres.  (F.)  Men  of  letters. 

Genus  irritabile  vdtum  (or  poetdrum). 
The  irritable  race  of  poets. 

Germanice.  In  German. 

Gitano.  (Sp.)  A gipsy. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest. 

Gloria  Patri.  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

ruu)6i  aeamov  \gnothi  seauton.l  (Gr.) 
Know  thyself. 

Qradus  ad  Parnassum.  (Steps  up  to 
Parnassus).  Aids  to  classical  lore, 
especially  to  verse  composition. 

Ora'ce.  In  Greek. 

Grande  parure.  (F.)  Full  dress. 

Grande  toilette.  (F.)  Full  dress. 

Grand  merci.  (F.)  Many  thanks. 

Gra'is.  Free ; for  nothing. 

Graviora  manent.  Worse  remains  behind. 

Guerre  d outrance ; guerre  d mort.  (F.) 

_War  to  the  bitter  end. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  saepe 
cadendo.  It  is  by  constant  dripping, 
not  by  force,  that  water  wears  aw'ay  the 
stone. 

Ecec  dim  meminisse  juvdbit.  One  day  we 
shall  enjoy  this  memory. 

Helluo  librorum.  A book-worm. 

ITAc  et  ubique.  Here  and  everywhere. 

Hie  facet.  Here  lies. 

Hie  sepultus.  Here  buried. 

Hinc  nice  lachrymae.  Hence  these  tears. 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  This  is  the  real 
task,  the  real  difficulty. 

Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.  To-day  my  turn, 

I to-morrow  yours. 

Homme  des  affaires.  (F.)  A man  of 
business. 

Homme  d’  esprit.  (F.)  A man  of  wit. 

Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a me  alimum 
puto.  I too  am  a man,  and  have  a 
sympathy  for  all  that  touches  man. 

Homo  unius  libri.  A man  of  a single  book. 

Honi  soil  qui  mal  y pense.  (F.)  Evil  be 
to  him  that  evil  thinks. 

Honos  hdbet  onus.  Rank  brings  responsi- 
bility. 

Horresco  referens.  I shudder  to  relate  it. 

Hors  de  combat.  (F.)  Out  of  the  fight ; 
disabled. 

Hors  d'  oeuvre.  (F.)  Out  of  course. 

Hotel  de  ville.  (F.)  A town-hall. 

Hotel  Dieu.  (F.)  A hospital. 

Humanum  est  errdre.  To  err  is  human. 

Ibidem,  ibid.  In  the  same  place. 


Ich  dien.  (Ger.)  I serre. 

Id  est,  i.e.  That  is. 

Ignis  fatuus.  A deceiving  light ; a wDl 
o’  the  wisp. 

Ignordiio  elenchi.  An  ignoring  of  the 
point  at  issue. 

Igndtum  per  ignbtius.  To  reach  the  un- 
known through  the  still  more  unknown. 

II  penseroso.  (It.)  The  man  of  melan- 
choly ; the  pensive  man. 

Irno  pectore.  From  the  bottom  of  one’s 
heart. 

Impedimenta.  Baggage ; luggage. 

Imperium  in  imperio.  A power  within 
a power. 

Imprimatur.  (Let  it  be  printed).  An 
authorization. 

Imprimis.  First  of  all. 

In  aeternum.  For  ever. 

In  articulo  mortis.  On  the  point  of  death. 

In  bianco.  (It.)  In  blank  ; in  white. 

In  camera.  In  the  judge’s  room ; in  secret. 

In  coelo  quies.  In  heaven  rest  and  peace. 

Index  expurgatdrius.  An  expurgated  in- 
dex ; a list  of  books  forbidden  to  b© 
read  by  Roman  Catholics. 

In  esse.  In  actual  existence. 

In  extenso.  At  full  length. 

In  extremis.  On  the  point  of  death. 

Infandum  renovdre  dolorem.  To  revive  an 
unspeakable  sorrow. 

In  forma  pauperis.  As  a poor  man. 

In  foro  conscientiae.  At  the  bar  of 
conscience. 

Infra  dignitatem,  infra  dig.  Beneath 
one’s  dignity. 

In  hoc  signo  vinces.  Under  this  standard 
you  will  be  victorious. 

In  limine,  in  Urn.  On  the  threshold. 

In  loco,  in  loc.  In  its  place. 

In  loco  parentis.  Occupying  the  place  of 
a father. 

In  medias  res.  Into  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

I7i  medio  tutissimus  ibis.  Along  the  middle 
path  you  will  find  the  safest  way. 

In  memoriam.  To  the  memory. 

In  nvbibus.  (In  the  clouds).  Unsub- 
stantial. 

In  pace.  In  peace. 

In  partibus ; in  partibus  infiBelium. 
Amongst  the  unbelievers. 

In  petto.  (It.)  In  reserve. 

In  posse.  Potentially  ; in  possibility. 

In  propria  persona.  In  one’s  own  person. 

In  puris  naturalibus.  In  a state  of  nature, 
stark  naked. 

I . N . R.  I Jesus  Nazarenus,Rex  Judeeorum. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

In  rZrum  natura.  In  the  nature  of  things. 

In  saecula  saeeulorum.  For  ever  and 
ever. 

In  situ.  In  its  original  position. 

Instar  omnium.  ^ example  for  all. 

In  statu  quo ; in  statu  quo  ante.  In  the 
same  condition  as  it  w^as  before. 

In  te,  Domine,  sperdvi.  In  Thee,  O Lord, 
have  I put  my  trust. 

Inter  aha.  Amongst  other  matters. 

Inter  canem  et  lupum.  (Between  the  dog 
and  the  wolf).  At  twilight. 

Inter  nos.  Between  ourselves. 

Inter  pbcula.  In  one’s  cups. 

In  terrbrem.  As  a warning. 

Inter  sc.  Among  themselves  ; mutually. 

In  totidem  verbis.  In  so  many  words. 

In  toto.  AJtogether. 

In  vino  veritas.  When  the  wine  is  in, 
the  truth  comes  out. 

Invlta  Minerva.  (Against  Minerva’s  will.) 
Without  genius ; uninspired. 

Ipse  dixit.  (He  himself  said  it.)  A 
dogmatic  assertion. 

Ipsissima  verba.  The  exact  word^. 

Ipso  facto.  lu  virtue  of  the  mere  fact 
itself. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est.  Anger  is  temporary 
insanity. 

Irritabile  genus  poetdrum.  (See  genus 
irritabile  vatum.) 
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/acfc*  alea  est.  The  die  is  cast. 

Januis  dausis.  With  doors  closed ; in 
secret. 

Je  ne  sais  qwi.  (P.)  I know  not  what ; 
something  or  other. 

Je  suis  prit.  (P.)  I am  ready. 

Jeu  de  main.  (P.)  A practical  Joke. 

Jesus  Tiominum  SalvSior,  I.  H.  S.  Jesus 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  (IHS  are 
the  first  three  Latin  letters  of  the  Greek 
for  Jesus).  See  p.  795. 

Jeu  de  mots.  (P.)  A play  on  words ; 
a pun. 

Jeu  d’  esprit.  (P.)  A witticism. 

Jeu  de  thedtre.  (P.)  A stage  trick ; 
clap-trap. 

Jure  divxno  (opposed  to  jure  Jiumdno). 
By  divine  law  or  right  {opposed  to  by 
the  law  of  man). 

Juris  uiriusque  doctor.  A doctor  of  both 
canon  and  civil  law. 

Jus  canonicum.  Canon  law. 

Jus  civile.  Civil  law. 

Jus  divinum.  Divine  law. 

Jus  gentium.  The  law  of  nations. 

Jus  gladii.  Eight  of  the  sword. 

Jus  possessionis.  Eight  of  possession. 

Juste  milieu.  CP.)  The  golden  mean. 

Justum  et  tendcem  propositi  virum.  An 
upright  man  who  holds  to  his  purpose. 

Labordre  est  ordre.  To  work  is  to  pray. 

Loibor  omnia  vincit.  Work  overcomes  all 
difficulties. 

La  critique  est  aisee,  et  I’art  estdifficile.  (P.) 
Criticism  is  easy,  art  difficult. 

La  fortune  passe  partout.  (P.)  Fortune 
affects  all. 

Laisser  faire.  (F.)  Leaving  things  alone 
to  take  their  own  course. 

L'  ailegro.  (It.)  The  light-hearted  man. 

Langctge  des  kalles.  (P.)  The  language 
of  the  markets  ; Billingsgate. 

Lapsus  calami.  A slip  of  the  pen. 

Lapsus  linguae.  A slip  of  the  tongue. 

Lapsus  memoriae.  A slip  of  the  memory. 

Lares  et  pendtes.  One’s  household  gods  ; 
hearth  and  home. 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi,  che  ’ntrate.  (It.) 
All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here. 

Laiet  anguis  in  herba.  A snake  lurks  hid 
in  the  grass. 

Lailne.  In  Latin. 

Lauddri  a viro  laudato.  To  be  praised  by 
one  who  is  himself  praised. 

Laudator  temporis  acti.  One  whose  praise 
is  for  the  good  old  days. 

Laus  Deo.  Praise  to  God. 

U avenir.  (P.)  The  future. 

Le  beau  monde.  (P.)  The  fashionable 
world. 

Legdtus  a latere.  A Papal  ambassador. 

Le  grand  monarque.  (P.)  The  grand 
monarch.  (Louis  XIV.) 

Le  jeu  n’en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle.  (P.) 
The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

Le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes.  (P.) 
The  world  is  woman’s  book. 

L'  enfant  prodigue.  (P.)  The  prodigal  son. 

Le  pas.  (P.)  Precedence  in  rank. 

Le  roi  le  veut.  (P.)  The  king  wills  it. 

Les  absents  ont  toujours  tort.  (P.)  The 
absent  are  always  in  the  wrong. 

Lese  mafeste.  (PO  H^gh  treason. 

Les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles.  (P.)  Walls 
have  ears. 

Le  tout  ensemble.  (P.)  The  general  effect. 

Leitre  de  change.  (P.)  A bill  of  exchange. 

Lettres  de  cachet.  (P.)  Private  sealed 
letters. 

Le  vrai  n’esi  pas  toujours  vraisemblable. 
(P.)  Truth  is  not  always  what  is  likely  ; 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Lex  non  script  a.  The  unAvrItten  law. 

Lex  talionis.  The  law  of  retaliation,  “ an 
eye  for  an  eye.” 

L’  homms  propose,  et  Lieu  dispose,  (P.) 
Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

Laberum  arhitrium.  Pree  will. 

L'  inconnu.  (P.)  The  unknown. 

U incroyable.  (P.)  The  incredible. 


Lite  pendente.  WMle  the  law-suit  is 
undecided. 

Lltera  scripta  manet.  What  is  committed 
to  writing  cannot  be  done  away  with. 

Loco  citato,  {enloc,  cii.,  l.c.)  In  the  passage 
quoted. 

Locum  tenens.  A deputy ; substitute. 

Locus  classicus.  A classical  passage  (an 
authority  for  reference). 

Locus  poenitentiae.  Eoom  for  repent- 
ance. 

IjOcus  standi.  Standing  in  a case ; 
concern  with  a case. 

Longo  intervallo.  By  a long  interval. 

Lucus  a non  lucendo.  (A  grove,  from  its 
not  being  light : an  erroneous  derivation 
of  lucus,  a grove,  from  lucem,  light). 
An  inconsequence. 

Lupum  auribus  teneo.  (I  have  got  the  wolf 
by  his  ears).  I have  caught  a Tartar. 

Lupus  in  fdbula.  The  wolf  of  the  fable ; 
“ Talk  of  the  devil,”  etc. 

Lusus  naturae.  A freak  of  nature. 

Ma  chere.  (P.)  My  dear. 

Macte  animo.  Courage  1 

Ma  foi.  (P.)  Upon  my  word  1 

Magister  ceremonidrum.  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies. 

Magna  clvitas,  magna  soUtado.  A great 
city  is  a great  desert. 

Magna  est  veritas,  et  praevalebit.  Mighty 
is  truth,  and  it  will  prevail. 

Magna  est  vis  consuetudinis.  Mighty  is 
the  force  of  habit. 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops.  Poor  amidst 
plenty. 

Magnum  bonum.  A great  blessing. 

Magnum  opus.  The  great  work  of  a life- 
time. 

Maison  de  sant6.  (P.)  A private  asylum. 

Maison  de  ville.  (P.)  A town-hall. 

Maitre  d’  hotel,  (P.)  A house  steward. 

Maladie  du  pa,ys.  (P.)  Home  sickness. 

Mala  fide.  In  bad  faith. 

Mai  d propos.  (P.)  Ill-timed. 

Mai  de  dents.  (P.)  Tooth-ache. 

Mai  de  mer.  (P.)  Sea-sickness. 

Mai  de  tele.  (P.)  Head-ache. 

Malgre  nous.  (P.)  In  spite  of  us. 

Mandamus.  (We  order).  A law-writ. 

Manibus  pedHrusque.  (With  hands  and 
feet).  With  might  and  main. 

Mardi  gras.  (P).  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Mare  clausum.  A closed  sea. 

Mariage  de  convenance.  (P.)  A match 
due  to  considerations  of  profit. 

Mauvaise  honte.  (P.)  Bashfulness. 

Mauvais  gout.  (P.)  Bad  taste. 

Mauvais  sujet.  (P.)  A good-for-nothing 
fellow ; a ne’er-do-well. 

Mea  culpa.  My  own  fault,  or  by  my  own 
fault. 

Medio  tutissimus  ibis.  The  middle  way  is 
safest. 

Me  judice.  In  my  opinion. 

Memento  mori.  Eemember  death. 

Memoriter.  By  rote  ; by  heart. 

Mensa  et  toro.  Prom  bed  and  board. 

Mens  conscia  {sibi)  recti.  A mind  con- 
scious of  integrity. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano.  A sound  mind 
in  a sound  body. 

Meo  perlculo.  At  my  own  risk. 

Meum  et  tuum.  Mine  and  thine. 

Mirdbile  dictu.  Wondrous  to  teU  ! 

Mirdbile  visu.  Wonderful  to  see  1 

Mise  en  scene.  (P.)  The  putting  on  the 
stage. 

Modus  operandi.  The  method  of  operation. 

Mollia  tempora  fandi.  The  favourable 
moment  for  speaking. 

Mon  ami.  (P.)  My  fnend. 

Mon  cher.  (P.)  My  dear  fellow. 

More  majbrum.  According  to  ancestral 
custom. 

More  suo.  In  his  O'vn  fashion. 

Mors  jdnua  vitae.  Death  is  the  gate  of 
life. 

Mors  omnibus  communis.  Death  is  com- 
mon to  all. 


Mots  d*  usage.  (P.)  Commonly  used 
phrases ; catchwords. 

Motu  proprio.  On  one’s  own  initiative ; 
of  one’s  own  accord. 

Multum  in  parvo.  Much  in  little. 

Mutdtis  mutandis.  The  necessary  changes 
being  made. 

Mutdto  nomine,  de  te  fdbula  narrdiur. 
Change  the  name,  and  the  story  applies 
to  yourself ; " Thou  art  the  man.” 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque 
recurret.  (Tou  may  drive  out  nature 
with  a pitchfork,  but  she  will  continue 
to  return).  What  is  innate  is  ineradi- 
cable. 

Ne  cedas  malis ; ne  cede  maiis.  Do  not 
give  way  to  misfortune. 

Necessitas  non  Imhet  legem.  Necessity 
knows  no  law. 

Nec  mora  nec  requies.  Neither  delay  nor 
rest. 

Nec  prece  nec  pretio.  Neither  by  entreaties 
nor  by  bribe. 

Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia.  It  is  not  God’s 
will  for  us  to  know  everything. 

Nec  temere,  nec  timide.  Neither  rashly 
nor  timidly. 

Ne  fronti  crede.  Do  not  trust  appearance. 

Nomine  contradicente  {nem.  con.)  Without 
opposition ; unanimously. 

Nemo  me  impime  lacessit.  No  one  annoys 
me  with  impunity. 

Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  To 
no  mortal  is  it  given  to  be  always 
wise. 

Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.  Isio  one 
ever  became  utterly  bad  aU  at  once. 

Ne  plus  ultra.  Unsurpassable. 

Ne  quid  nimis.  Avoid  too  much  of  any- 
thing. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  Let  the  shoe- 
maker stick  to  his  last. 

Nihil  ad  rem.  Nothing  to  the  point. 

Nihil  quod  tetiglt  non  orndvit.  He  dealt 
with  no  matter  without  adorning  it. 

Nil  admirdri:  To  w'onder  at  nothing. 

Nil  desperandum.  Never  depair. 

Nil  nisi  cruce.  Nothing  without  suffering. 

Ni  V un  ni  V autre.  (P.)  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

N’  irnporte.  (P.)  It  does  not  matter. 

Nisi  prius.  Unless  before. 

Noblesse  oblige.  (P.)  Bank  has  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Nolens  volens.  Willing  or  not ; willy-nilly. 

Noli  me  tangere.  Touch  me  not. 

Nolle  prosequi.  To  be  unwilling  to  carry 
the  matter  further. 

Nolo  epiSGopdri.  I do  not  want  to  be  a 
bishop. 

Nom  de  guerre.  (P.)  An  assumed  name. 

Nom  de  plume.  (P.)  An  assumed  name 
(of  an  author). 

Non  compos  mentis.  Of  unsound  mind. 

Non  culvis  hominicontingitaddreCorinthum. 
It  falls  not  to  every  man’s  lot  to  visit 
Corinth  (the  home  of  luxury). 

Non  est  vivere,  sed  valere,  vita.  Not 
existence,  but  health,  makes  life. 

Non  igndra  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco. 
Myself  acquainted  with  misfortune,  I 
learn  how  to  help  the  unfortunate. 

Non  mi  ricordo.  (It.)  I do  not  remember. 

Non  multa,  sed  multum.  Not  many  things, 
but  much. 

Non  obstante.  Notwithstanding. 

Non  omne  licitum  honestum.  Not  all  that 
is  lawful  is  right. 

Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  We  cannot 
all  do  aU  things. 

Non  omnis  moriar.  I shall  not  wholly  die. 

Non  sequitur,  non  seq.  It  does  not  follow. 

Non  sum  qualis  eram.  I am  not  the  man 
I was. 

Nosce  te  ipsum.  Know  thyself. 

Noscitur  ex  sociis.  A man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps. 

Nota  bene,  N.B.  Mark  well ; note. 

Notre  Dame.  (P.)  Our  Lady ; the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
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Nowj  (Gc.)  Mother-wit ; eense ; 

mtelligeac9o 

Noits  avon$  change  tovt  tela.  (F.)  We 
have  changed  all  that. 

Nous  verrom,  (F.)  We  shall  see. 

JVovus  homo,  A man  of  obscure  parentage. 
Nulla  dies  lined.  (No  day  without 
a line).  No  day  without  something  done. 
Nulla  nmva^  buona  nmva.  (It.)  No 
nev/s,  good  new.s. 

Nulli  secundvs.  Second  to  none, 

Nullius  addictus  jut  are  in  verba  magislri. 
Not  wont  to  swear  to  the  utterances 
of  any  teacher ; not  a party  man ; 
a free  lance  ; unprejudiced. 

Nunc  aut  nunquam.  Now  or  never. 
Nunguam  minus  solus  quam  cum  solus. 

Never  leas  alone  than  when  alone. 
Nunquam  non  pardtus.  Never  unprepared. 
Obiit,  ob.  He  (or  she)  died. 

Obiter  dictum.  A tiling  said  by  the  way  ; 

an  incidental  utterance. 

Obscurum  per  obscdurivs.  Explaining  what 
is  obscure  by  what  is  still  more  obscure. 
Obsta  principm,.  Resist  the  first  begin- 
nings. 

Oderint  modo  metuanl.  Provided  they 
fear  us,  never  mind  if  they  bate  us, 

Odi  projdnim  vnUjvs,  et  arceo.  I hate  the 
vulgar  mob,  and  keep  them  at  arm’s 
length. 

Odium  theohgicum.  Hatred  among  theo- 
logians, 

de  hortJif.  (P.)  Bull’s  eye ; a bull’s 
eye  window. 

0 fortundtos  niniium,  sua  si  bona  norinf. 
Oh,  all  too  happy  they,  did  they  but 
recognise  their  good  fortune. 

01  ‘tro\Koi  iJioi  'polloi.']  (Gr.)  The  multi- 
tude ; the  common  folk, 

Omne  ignotJim  pro  magnifico.  The  un- 
known gets  magnified. 

Omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam.  All  things  for  the 
glory  of  God. 

Omnia  bona  bonis.  All  things  to  the  good 
are  good.. 

Omnia  mulantvr,  nos  et  muldmur  in  illis. 
AJl  things  change,  and  with  them  we  too 
change. 

Omnia  vmcit  amor.  Love  overcomes  all 
things;  “ Love  laughs  at  locksmiths.” 
Omnis  amans  amens.  When  a man  is  in 
love,  he  is  oat  of  his  mind. 

On  dit.  (F.)  Folk  say. 

Onus  probandL  The  burden  of  proof. 
Operae  pretium  est.  It  is  worth  while, 
Opere  citato,  op.  cit.  In  the  work 
quoted. 

Ora  et  labbra.  Work  and  pray. 

Ora  pro  nobis.  Pray  for  us. 

Ore  rotunda.  With  full  voice. 

0 si  sic  omnes.  Oh,  if  all  were  thus  I 
0 si  sic  omnia.  Oh,  if  all  things  were  so  1 
Oh,  if  he  had  ever  acted  thus  1 
O tempora^  o mores ! Ah,  for  the  times 
and  the  manners  1 
Otibsa  sedulitas.  Laborious  trifling. 

Otium  cum  dignitate.  Ease  with  dignity. 
Oui-dire.  (F.)  Hearsay. 

Ouvrage  de  longue  hedeine.  (F.)  A long- 
winded  basiness. 

Pace  tua.  By  your  leave, 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Let  him  who  has 
earned  the  prize  carry  it  off. 

Par  ci  par  Id.  (F.)  Here  and  there. 

Par  excellence.  (F.)  Pre-eminently. 

Pari  passu.  With  equal  step,  equally. 
Par  nobile  froHrum.  (A  noble  pair  of 
brothers),  A well-matched  pair. 

Parole  d'  honneur.  (F.)  Word  of  honour. 
Particeps  cri'tninis.  An  accomplice. 
Parturiuni  monies.,  nascUur  ridiculus  mvs. 
The  mountains  are  in  labour,  and  will 
bring  forth  a mere  mouse. 

Parva  compbnere  magnis.  To  compare 
small  things  with  great. 

Parvum  parva  decent.  Mean  things  defit 
the  mean  man. 

Passim,  Hers  ac<.2  there,  throughout. 


Passe-partout.  (P.)  A master-key. 

PdU  de  foie  gras.  (F.)  Pie  of  goose-livers. 

Pater  familias.  The  father  of  a family. 

Pater  patriae.  The  father  of  his  country, 

noS^ara  p-aB^fiara.,  \jpathe,mala  math^ 
mala.]  (Gr.)  Suffering  brings  wisdom. 

Patres  conscripti.  Roman  senators. 

Pauca  sed  bona.  Few  in  number,  but  good 
in  quality. 

Pax  Romana.  The  Roman  Empire. 

Pax  vobiscum.  Peace  be  with  you. 

Pecedvi.  I have  sinned. 

Pede  poena  clavdo.  Retribution  follows, 
though  with  limping  gait. 

Peine  forte  et  dure.  (F.)  Violent  pain. 

Pens^e.  (F.)  A thought. 

Per  angusta  ad  augvsta.  Through  trials 
to  triumph. 

Per  annum,  per  ann.  By  the  year. 

Per  ardua  libertas.  Freedom  through 
difficulties. 

Per  aspera  ad  astra.  Through  sufferings 
to  renown. 

Per  centum,  per  cent.  By  the  hundred  ; 
each  hundred. 

Per  contra.  On  the  contrary. 

Per  diem.  By  the  day. 

Per  fas  et  nefas.  Through  right  and  wrong. 

Per  mare,  per  terras.  By  sea  and  land. 

Per  saltum.  By  a leap. 

Per  se.  In  itself. 

Perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum.  Tlie 
intense  and  concentrated  ability  of 
Scotsmen, 

Persona  grata.  Personally  acceptable,  a 
favourite, 

Pevuio  principii.  A begging  of  the 
question. 

Petit -maUre.  (F.'  A fop. 

Pcv.  de  gens  savtv*.  \re  vieux.  (F.)  Few 
people  know  how  to  be  old. 

Pied  d terre.  (F.)  A resting-place. 

Pinxit,  pinx,  pxt.  He  painted  it. 

Pis  allcr.  (F.)  A last  resource. 

Placet  (opposed  to  non  placet).  Agreed  ; 
aye  1 

Pleno  jure.  With  full  authority. 

Poco  d poco.  (It.)  Little  by  little. 

Pocta  nascitur,  non  fit.  The  poet’s  genius 
is  inborn,  not  acquired. 

Point  d’appui.  (F.)  A rallying-point ; 
point  of  support. 

Pons  asindrum.  The  asses’  bridge. 
(Euclid,  Book  I,  Proposition  5). 

Popnlus  vuU  decipi,  et  decipiCUur.  I-et 
people  be  deceived,  if  they  want  to  be. 

Posse  comitdtus.  The  civil  force. 

Poss2int  quia  posse  videniur.  They  are 
capable  because  they  seem  to  be. 

Post  cineres  gloria  sera  venit.  It  is  a tardy 
fame  that  comes  after  death. 

Post  equitem  sedet  dira  cura.  (Behind  the 
rider  sits  black  care).  People  who 
drive  their  carriages  are  often  unhappy. 

Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  B follows  A, 
therefore  B is  caused  by  A.  (A  fallacy 
in  logic). 

Poste-restante.  (F.)  To  wait  till  called  for. 

Post  mortem.  After  death. 

Pour  encourager  les  autres.  (F.)  To 
encourage  the  rest. 

Pour  faire  rire.  (F.)  To  cause  laughter. 

Pour  passer  le  temps.  (F.)  To  while 
away  the  time. 

Pour  prendre  cong&,  P.P.C.  (F.)  To 
take  leave. 

Praemonitus,  praemunltus.  Forewarned, 
forearmed. 

Prendre  la  lune  avec  les  dents.  (F.)  (To 
seize  the  moon  with  one’s  teeth).  To 
attempt  impossibilities. 

Presto  maturo,  presto  marcio.  (It.)  Soon 
ripe,  soon  rotten. 

Preux  chevalier.  (F.)  A brave  knight. 

Prima  facie.  On  first  view. 

Primum  mobile.  The  original  impulse ; 
the  source  of  motion. 

Primus  inter  pares.  First  among  his  peers. 

1 Principiis  obsta,  (See  obsta  principiis). 


Pro  arts  et  foeis.  For  onr  altars  and  our 
hearths. 

Probita^  lauddtur  et  alget.  Peopie  praise 
honesty  and  leave  it  to  starve. 

Pro  hono  publico.  For  the  public  srood. 

Proces-rerbeU.  (F.)  A writteri  statement. 

Pro  Deo  et  Ecclesia.  For  QoJ  and  the 
Church. 

Pro  forma.  For  form’s  sake. 

Pro  hac  vice.  For  tins  turn. 

Proh  pudor  / For  shame  ! 

Pro  patria.  For  our  country. 

Pro  rata.  In  proportion. 

Pro  rege,  hge,  grege.  For  king,  law,  and 
people. 

Pro  salute  animae.  For  the  health  of  the 
soul. 

Pro  tarUo.  As  far  as  it  goes. 

Pro  tempore,  pro  tern.  For  the  time  being, 
temporary. 

Pugnis  et  calcibus.  (With  fists  and  heels). 
With  might  and  main. 

Punica  fidcs.  (See  fides  Pfinica). 

Quae  fuerant  vitia,  mores  sutu.  \Miat  was 
once  deemed  wicked  is  now  fashionable. 

Quae  nocent,  docent.  Pain  brings  wisdom. 

Qualis  ab  incepto.  As  at  the  beginning. 

Quam  diu  se  bene  gesserit.  As  long  as  Le 
conducts  lum-self  properly  ; during  good 
behaviour. 

Quanti  est  sapere.  How  pre<-ious  is  wisdom. 

QvMntiU  nfgligeable.  Sou  <-ildng  that  need 
not  be  taken  into  accouia. 

Quantum  libet.  As  much  sis  you  please. 

Quantum  mulG'us  ab  illo.  How  Ranged 
from  what  he  once  wsw  I 

Quantum  tvfficit,  quant,  suff.  As  much  as 
is  enough. 

Quelque  clmse.  (F.)  P«,mething  ; a trifle. 

Quid  pro  quo.  (Sometliim?  for  something). 
An  equivalent  in  return  ; tit  for  tat. 

Quid  rides  t Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Quien  sabe.  (Sp.)  Who  knows  ? 

Qui  m'  aiine  aiine  mon  chum.  (F.)  Love 
me,  love  my  dog. 

Qui  n’a  sante,  n'a  rien.  (F.)  If  one  has 
not  health,  one  has  notliing. 

Quts  cuslbuiet  ipsos  evstbdes  f Who  will 
guard  the  guards  themselves  ? 

Qui  va  Id  t (F.)  Who  goes  there  ? 

Qui  vice  ? (F.)  Who  coes  there  ? 

Quoad  hoc.  To  this  extent. 

Quo  animo  7 With  what  intent  ? 

Quocunque  trahunt  fata  segvdmur  or  Quo 
fata  vocant.  Wherever  destiny  guides 
as,  let  as  go. 

Quod  di  omen  avertanl ; quod  averlai  Deus  f 
And  may  the  gods  avert  it  1 God 
forbid  1 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum,  Q.E.D.  Which 
had  to  be  proved. 

Quod  erat  faciendum,  Q.E.F.  Which  had 
to  be  done. 

Quod  non  opus  est,  asse  carum  est.  What 
is  not  needed  is  dear  at  a halfpenny. 

Quod  petis  hie  est.  What  you  are  looking 
for  is  close  at  hand. 

Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus. 
What  has  been  received  in  every  age, 
in  every  place,  and  by  every  one. 

Quod  vide,  q.v.  'Which  see. 

Quo  fata  vocant.  Whither  the  fates  call. 

Quorum  pars  magna  fui.  Of  whom  I was 
not  least  in  importance. 

Quos  Deus  vuU  perdere,  prius  dementat. 
■^^om  God  wills  to  destroy,  he  first 
deprives  of  their  senses. 

Quot  homines,  tot  sententiae.  As  many 
opinions  as  people ; many  men,  many 
minds. 

Raison  d’  itre.  (F.)  Reason  for  existence. 

Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simUlima 
cygno.  A rare  bird  on  earth,  and  very 
l&e  a black  swan  ; a prodigy. 

Rari  nantes  in  gurgiie  vasto.  Swimming, 
one  here,  anotiier  there,  in  the  vast  deep. 

Reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.  (F.)  To  step 
back  in  order  to  take  a better  leap. 

Redeunl  saturnia  regno.  The  golden  age 
returns. 
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Redolet  lucerna.  It  Bmells  of  the  lamp  (of 
any  laboured  composition). 

Reduciio  ad  absurdum.  Reducing  to  an 
absurdity. 

Re  infecta.  Without  accomplishing  the 
business,  unsuccessful. 

Rel-dta  re;ero.  I report  what  was  reported 
to  me. 

Rem  acu  tetigisti.  (You  have  touched  the 
thing  with  the  needle-point).  You  have 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Remis  vehsque.  (With  oars  and  sails).  By 
all  means  in  one’s  power. 

Requiescat  in  'pace,  R.I.P.  May  he  (she) 
rest  in  peace  ! 

Res  angusta  domi.  Straitened  means  at 
home. 

Res  gestae.  Exploits. 

Res  judicata.  A.  matter  already  settled. 

Respice  finem.  Look  to  the  end. 

Resurgam.  I shall  rise  again. 

Revenons  d nos  moutons.  (F.)  Let  us 
come  back  to  the  point. 

Re  vera.  In  truth. 

Ridere  in  sloinaclio.  To  laugh  in  one’s 
sleeve. 

Ride  si  sapis.  Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 

Rien  n'  est  beau  que  le  vrai.  (F.)  Nothing 
is  fine  but  the  truth. 

Rira  Men,  qui  rira  le  dernier.  (F.)  He 
laughs  longest  who  laughs  last. 

Risu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla.  There  is 
nothing  more  foolish  than  the  laughter 
of  fools. 

Robe  de  chambre.  (F.)  A dressing-gown. 

Ruat  coslum.  See  Fiai  justitia. 

Ruse  de  guerre.  (P.)  A stratagem  in  war. 

Rus  in  urbe.  Country  in  the  midst  of  town. 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  arnnis.  The 
countryman  is  waiting  for  the  river  to 
flow  by. 

Sal  Atticum.  (Attic  salt).  Wit. 

Salle  d manger.  (F.)  (A  room  for  eating 
in).  A dining-room. 

Solus  populi  suprema  est  lex.  The  welfare 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law. 

Salvo  jure.  Saving  the  right. 

Salvo  pudbre.  Without  offence  to 
modesty. 

Sanctum  sanctorum.  The  Holy  of  Holies. 

SoTig  jroid.  (F.)  Apathy ; coolness,  calm 
courage. 

Sans  c4rimonie ; sans  faqon.  (F.)  With- 
out standing  on  ceremony. 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  (F.)  Without 
fear  and  without  reproach. 

Sans  soud.  (F.)  (Without  care).  Free 
and  easy. 

Sapere  aude.  Dare  to  be  wise. 

Sartor  resartus.  The  tailor  patched  ; 
“ the  tailor  re-tailed.” 

Satis  eloquentiae,  sapientiae  parum.  Plenty 
of  words  but  little  wisdom. 

Satis  superque.  Enough  and  over. 

Sauve  qui  peut.  (F.)  Bach  man  save 
himself  if  he  can. 

Savoir  fadre.  (F.)  Tact. 

Samir  vivre.  (F.)  Good  manners. 

Scilicet,  scil.,  sc.  To  wit ; namely. 

Scrlbimus  indocti  doctique  poemala  passim. 
learned  or  no,  we  all  alike  scribble  our 
verses. 

Sculpsit,  sculp.,  sc.  He  engraved  it. 

Secundum  artem.  According  to  rule. 

Secundum  natHram.  According  to  nature. 

Selon  les  regies.  (F.)  According  to  rule. 

Semper  avdrus  eget.  The  covetous  man  is 
ever  in  want. 

Semper  eadem ; Semper  idem.  Always 
the  same. 

Semper  fidelis.  Loyal  always. 

Semper  paraius.  Ever  ready. 

Se  non  ^ vero,  e hen  trovato.  (It.)  Perhaps 
not  tame,  but  well  imagined. 

Sequentia ; Sequentes : sq.,  sqq.  What 
follows. 

Seriatim.  In  a series  ; one  by  one. 

Serua  in  caelum  redeas.  (Late  may  you 
return  to  heaven).  Long  may  you  live. 

ServOre  modum.  To  keep  within  bounds. 


Serims  servbrum  Dei.  The  servant  of  God’s 
servants.  (A  title  of  the  Pope). 

Sic  itur  ad  astra.  This  is  the  path  to 
immortality. 

Sic  passim.  So  everywhere. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  Thus  the  world’s 
glory  passes  away. 

Sicut  ante.  As  before. 

Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo.  (So  I wish,  so  I order). 
My  whim  is  equivalent  to  a command. 

Sic  VOS  non  vobis.  Thus  you  strive,  but 
not  for  yourselves. 

Silent  leges  inter  arma.  Law  is  in  abey- 
ance in  time  of  war. 

Similia  similibus  curantur.  Like  cures 
like.  (Homoeopathy.) 

Si  monumenium  requlris,  circumspice.  If 
you  seek  his  monument,  look  around  you. 

Simplex  munditiis.  Simple  and  elegant ; 
neat,  not  gaudy. 

Sine  cura.  Without  care. 

Sine  die.  Without  a day  being  named. 

Sine  dubio.  Without  doubt. 

Sine  qua  non.  An  indispensable  condition. 

Siste  viator.  Stay  your  steps,  wayfiuer  ! 

Sit  tibi  terra  levis.  May  the  sod  he  light 
on  thy  bead  I 

Si  vis  rne  flere.  If  you  wish  me  to  weep. 

Si  vis  pacem,  'para  helium.  H you  wish  for 
peace,  get  ready  for  war. 

Soi-disant.  (F.)  Self-styled. 

Sola  nobilitas  virtus.  Yktue  is  the  only 
patent  of  nobility. 

Solitadvnem  faciurU,  pacem  appellant. 
They  make  it  a desert  and  call  it  peace. 

Solvuntur  tabulae.  The  defendant  is 
acquitted. 

Sotto  voce.  (It.)  In  an  undertone. 

Souffler  le  cho'ud  et  le  jroid.  (F.)  To  blow 
hot  and  cold. 

Spolia  oplma.  Tl^e  richest  of  the  spoils. 

Sponte  sua.  Of  oue’.s  own  accord. 

Spretae  injuria  jormae.  The  affront 
offered  to  her  slighted  beauty. 

Stans  pede  in  uno.  (While  standing  on 
one  foot).  Easily  done. 

Stat  magni  nominis  umbra.  He  stands, 
the  mere  shadow  of  a mighty  name. 

Status  quo  ; status  in  quo  ; statu  quo.  The 
present  condition. 

Status  quo  ante.  The  previous  condition. 

Slemmala  quid  faciuni  f What  is  a long 
pedigree  worth  ? 

Stet.  Let  it  stand. 

Sturm  und  Drang.  (Ger.)  Storm  and 
stress. 

Sua  culque  voluptas.  Every  man  has  his 
owu  idea  of  pleasure. 

Sudviier  in  modo,  jortiter  in  re.  (Gently  in 
manner,  firmly  in  act).  ” The  iron  hand 
in  the  velvet  glove.” 

Sub  hoc  signo  vinces.  Under  this  standard 
will  you  conquer. 

Subjudice.  (Under  the  judge.)  Under  con- 
sideration. 

Suhldta  causa,  tollitur  effectus.  Remove 
the  cause  and  the  effect  ceases. 

Sub  poena.  Under  a penalty. 

Sub  rosa.  Under  the  rose,  privately. 

Sub  silentio.  In  silence. 

Sub  voce,  s.v.  Under  such  and  such  a word. 

Suggestio  jalsi.  An  insinuation  of  what  is 
not  true. 

Sui  generis.  (Of  its  own  kind).  Unique. 

Summuin  bonum.  The  supreme  good. 

Summum  jus  surnma  injuria.  Rigorous 
justice  often  proves  to  be  the  height  of 
injustice. 

Sum  quod  eris.  fui  quod  es.  I am  now 
what  you  will  be  one  day,  what  you  are 
now  I once  was. 

Sunt  lachrymae  rerum.  Tears  are  not 
wanting  for  such  fortunes. 

Sunt  superis  sua  jura.  The  gods  are  a law 
to  tliemselves. 

Suo  marte.  By  his  own  unaided  skill. 

Suppressio  vert.  A .suppression  of  what 
is  true. 

Surgit  amdri  aiiquid.  There  comes  a 
bitter  flavour. 


Sursum  corda.  Lift  up  your  hearts. 

Suum  cuique.  Every  one  to  have  his 
oivn. 

Suus  culque  rnoa.  Every  one  has  hia  own 
characteristic  ways. 

Tableau  vivant.  (F.)  A scene  in  which 
living  persons  represent  Etatnary  or 
pictures. 

Table  d’  hole.  (F.)  A common  table  for 
guests. 

Tabula  rasa.  A blank  writing-tablet. 

Tdche  sans  Cache.  (F.)-  A work  without 
stain. 

Tails  paler,  qualis  filius.  Like  father,  like 
son. 

Tara  Marie  quam  Minerxa.  As  much  by 
courage  as  by  wisdom. 

Tanlaene  aniniis  ca-iestibus  iroe  ? Do  the 
gods  indulge  in  such  resentment.? 

Taut  mieux.  (F.)  So  much  the  better. 

Tant  pis.  (F.)  So  much  the  worse. 

Tarde  venientibus  ossa.  I.ats-eomers  only 
get  bones. 

Tel  rnaitre,  tel  valet.  (F.)  Like  master, 
Uke  man. 

Tempora  nuiantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis. 
Times  change,  and  we  change  with 
them. 

Tempori  parendum.  One  must  move  with 
the  times. 

Tempus  edaxTerum.  Time,  which  devours 
all. 

Tempus  fugit.  Time  flies. 

Tempus  omnia  revciat.  Time  discovers 
all  things. 

Teres  atque  rotundus.  (Smooth  and 
round).  A man  polished  and  com- 
plete. 

Terminus  ad  quern.  The  goal,  tlie  end. 

Terminus  a quo.  The  starting-point. 

Terrae  jilius.  (^See  filius  terrae). 

'J'erra  incog tiita.  An  unknown  land. 

Tcrliurn  quid.  A third  alternative. 

Tete-d-tcte.  (F.)  (Head  to  head).  A 
private  conversation. 

Tiens  ta  joi.  (F.)  Keep  faith. 

Tiers  tHut.  (F.)  (The  third  estate). 
The  commons. 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  jerentes.  I mistrast 
the  Greeks,  even  when  they  proffer 
presents. 

Tirer  le  diable  pur  la  queue.  (F.)  To  tweak 
the  devil  by  the  tail).  Opposed  in 
meaning  •'  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.” 

Toga  virxlis.  The  garb  of  manhood. 
KaX6v,  [m  lcalon.1  (Gr.)  The  beauti- 
ful. 

ToTrpeTiov,\topTepon.']  (Gr.)  The  seemly. 

Tot  homines,  tot  sententiae.  Many  men, 
many  minds. 

Tolidetn  verbis.  In  so  many  words. 

Tolies  quoties.  As  often  as. 

Tolo  coelo.  (By  the  whole  heaven).  Wide 
as  the  poles  asunder. 

Toujours  perdrix.  (F.)  (Always  par- 
tridge 1)  Tne  same  thing  ag.aia  and 
again. 

Toujours  prUt.  (F.)  Always  ready. 

Tour  de  jorce.  (F.)  A feat  of  strength. 

Tourner  cosaque.  (F.)  (To  turn  one's 
coat).  To  change  one’s  pai’ty. 

Tout-G,-jait.  (F.)  Entirely- 

Tout  bien  ou  rien.  (F.)  All  or  nothing. 

Tout  ensemble.  (P.)  The  whole,  the 
general  effect. 

Tout  le  monde  est  sage  apr^'  le  coup.  (F.) 
Every  one  is  wise  after  tJie  event. 

Traduttori,  traditori.  (It.)  Translators 
are  traitors. 

Trahit  .sua  quemque  voluptas.  Every  one 
follows  his  own  fancy. 

Tria  juncia  in  'dno.  Tliree  joined  in  one. 

Troja  fuit.  Gnce  Tkoy  existed, 

Tua  res  agitur.  It  is  a matter  that 
concerns  you. 

T 14  lit  alter  honor  es.  Your  rival  has  carried 
off  the  honours. 

Tu  ne  cede  malis.  Yield  not  to  mis- 
fortunes. 
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Tuquoque.  You  also;  “ you’re  another.” 

Ubi  bene  ibi  pairia.  One’s  fatherland  is 
where  one  is  successful. 

Ubi  jus  incerlum,  ibi  jus  nullum.  Where 
the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law. 

Ubi  melf  ibi  apes.  Where  is  honey,  there 
are  bees. 

Ubi  supra.  Where  aboTe  mentioned. 

Ultima  ratio  regum.  The  last  argument 
of  kings  (i.e.,  an  appeal  to  arms). 

UUimus  Eomanorum.  The  last  of  the 
Romans. 

Ultra  vires.  Beyond  one’s  legal  or  con- 
stitutional powers. 

Un  jait  accompli.  (F.)  An  accomplished 
fact. 

Unguibus  et  roslro.  With  talons  and  beak. 

Urbi  et  orbi.  For  the  city  (i.e.,  Rome), 
and  the  world. 

Usque  ad  aras.  To  the  very  altars. 

Usque  ad  nauseam.  To  utter  disgust. 

Usus  loquendi.  The  usage  in  speaking. 

Utile  dulci.  The  expedient  with  the 
agreeable. 

Ut  infra.  Aa  below  mentioned. 

Uti  possidetis.  As  you  now  possess. 

Ut  supra.  As  above  mentioned. 

Vacuus  cantat  coram  latrone  viator.  The 
traveller  whose  pockets  are  empty  sings 
when  the  highwayman  comes. 

Vade  mecum.  (Go  with  me).  A constant 
companion, 

Vade  retro.  Avaunt. 

Vae  victis  1 Woe  to  the  conquered  I 

Valeat  quantum  vaUre  potest.  Let  it  pass 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

Valet  de  charnbre.  (F.)  A personal 
attendant. 

Valote  ac  plaudiie.  Farewell,  and  give  us 
your  applause. 

Vdreitas  vanitdturn,  omnia  vdnitas.  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity. 

Varia  lectio  ; Variae  lectiOncs  ; v.l.  ; vv.  ll. 

, Variant  reading  or  readings. 
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Variurn  et  mutdbile  semper  lamina.  W oman 
Ls  ever  fickle  and  changeable. 

Velis  et  rlmis.  With  sails  and  oars. 

Veluti  in  speculum.  As  in  a mirror. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici.  I came,  I saw,  I con- 
quered. 

Ventis  secundis ; Vento  sscundo.  With 
favourable  w'lnds. 

Venire  uffami  n’  a point  d’  oreiUes.  (F.) 
An  empty  stomach  has  no  cars. 

Vera  incessu  patnit  dca.  lihe  stood  re- 
vealed a goddess  by  her  gait. 

Verbatim  el  Uterdtim.  Word  ioc  word,  and 
letter  for  letter. 

Verba  volant,  scripta  manerJ.  What  is 
spoken  files  abroad,  what  is  written 
remains  behind. 

Verbum  sat  sapienti ; verb  urn  sap.  A 
w^ord  is  enough  for  a wise  man. 

Veritas  parit  odium.  Telling  the  truth 
begets  ill-will. 

Veritas  praevalebit.  Truth  shall  prevail. 

Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.  There  are  no 
footprints  of  a return  journey. 

Vexdta  quaestio.  A disputed  point. 

Via  media.  The  middle  course. 

Via  trita,  via  tula.  The  beaten  track  is  safe. 

Vice.  In  place  of. 

Vice  versa.  Interchanged. 

Victis  honos.  Honour  to  a fallen  foe. 

Vide  ut  supra.  See  above. 

Video  meliora  proboque,  deterivra  sequor. 
While  I see  wiiat  is  better  and  approve 
it,  I follow  what  is  worse. 

Vi  ct  armis.  By  main  force. 

Vigildte  et  or  die.  AVatch  and  pray. 

Vincit  amor  patriae.  Love  ot  falLmiand 
will  prevail, 

Vincit  omnia  verilas.  Truth  overcomes 
everything. 

Vincit  qui  patitur.  Ho  who  suTcrs  con- 
quers. 

Vires  acquirit  eundo.  As  she  goes  she 
gathers  strength  (of  Rumour). 


Virtus  in  arduit.  Courage  in  difllcolcies. 

Virlus  laudutur  a atget.  People  praise 
virtue  and  leave  it  to  starve. 

Virtus  semper  viridis.  Virtue  never  fades. 

Vis  d-vis.  (F.)  Opposite;  face  to  face. 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua.  Strength, 
not  tempered  with  juogmeut,  tails  i j 
ruin  by  its  own  weight. 

Vis  xnertiae.  The  force  of  passiv.-  re- 
sistance. 

Vita  brevis,  ars  longa.  (See  ars  longa,  vita 
brevis). 

Vivat  rex.  Long  live  the  king. 

Viva  voce.  With  the  living  voice. 

Vive  la  bagatelle.  (F.)  Good  luck  to 
trifling  1 

Vive  la  republique.  (F.)  Success  to  the 
republic. 

Vive  le  roi.  (F.)  Long  live  the  kiur  I 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agumen.iiona.  There 
were  brave  men  alive  before  Agamem- 
non, 

Voild  tout.  That’s  all. 

Voild  une  autre  chose.  (F.)  That’s 
another  matter. 

Volenti  non  fit  iniuria.  There  is  no  in- 
justice if  the  other  party  consent-. 

Volo,nonvaleo.  lam  willmg  but  not  able. 

Vox  et  praeterca  nihil.  A voice  aiiJ 
nothing  more  ; a mere  sound. 

T’or  faucibus  hOt  ■(.  The  word  stuck  in 
his  throat,  died  on  his  lips. 

Vox  pr‘puh,  vox  Dei.  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

Vultus  est  index  animi.  The  face  i,  the 
index  of  the  mi. id. 

WcUponii':.  (Ger.)  eWorld  policy'..  The 
political  consider;. tioua  that  u.. '.‘.rmine 
the  policy  of  a nation  in  relatijn  to  ali 
other  nations. 

Zeitgeist.  (Ger.)  Tlie  spirit  of  the  ace. 

Zonam  prrdi-’U.  (He  lajis  lost  his  j urse). 
He  is  in  distresccd  circumstaucos. 


CH/iRACTERS  IN  FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  DRAMA  (chiefly  English). 


Abdiei,  a seraph,  ” Among  the  faithless 
faithful  only  he  ” ; Paradise  Lost, 
Book  V.,  Milton. 

Aben-Ezra,  Raphael,  friend  of  the  Prefect 
of  Alexandria  ; Hypatia,  0.  Kingsley. 

Abou  Hassan,  a youth  of  Bagdad  who  is 
carried,  while  asleep,  to  the  Caliph’s  bed, 
and  is  surprised  next  morni  ng,  to  find  him- 
self saluted  as  Caliph ; Aroian  Nights. 

Absalom,  stands  for  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth in  Dry  den’s  famous  satire  ; 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Dryden. 

Absolute  Captain,  son  of  Sir  Anthony,  in 
love  with  Lydia  Languish,  whom  he 
courts  under  the  name  of  Captain 
Beverley  ; The  Rivals,  Sheridan. 

Achitophel,  who  ” for  a calm  unfit  would 
steer  too  near  tlie  sands  to  boast  bis 
wit,”  represents  Shaftesbury  ; Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  Dryden. 

Acrasia,  the  fair  enchantress  representing 
Intemperance,  whose  abode  is  the 
“ Bower  of  Bliss  ” where  she  transforms 
her  victims  into  beasts  ; Faerie  Queene, 
Spenser. 

Acres,  Bob,  a blustering  coward  with 
fantastic  oaths  ; The  Rivals,  Sheridan. 

Adam,  a type  of  the  good  old  servant  of 
ancient  times  **  when  service  sweat  for 
duty  not  for  meed”;  As  You  Like  It, 
Shakespeare. 

Adams,  Parson,  an  ideal  country  clergy- 
man, devoid,  however,  of  practical 
wisdom ; Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding. 


Adhem,  Abou  Ben,  showed  his  love  for  God 
by  loving  his  fcllow-mau ; Abou  Ben 
Adhem,  Leigh  Hunt. 

Adonais,  stands  for  Keats  in  the  immortal 
elegy  of  his  poet  friend ; Adonais, 
Shelley. 

Aguecheek,  Sir  Andrew,  the  parrot-like 
repeater  of  other  people’s  stale  jests  and 
the  butt  of  the  witty  and  unscrupulous 
Sir  Toby;  Twelfth  Night,  Shakes- 
peare. 

Ahmed,  Prince,  had  a tent  that  could  cover 
a whole  army,  and  squeeze  into  a pocket; 
Arabian  Nights. 

Aimweli,  Viscount,  a beau  who  schemes 
successfully  for  the  hand  of  Dorinda, 
daughter  of  Lady  Bountiful ; The 
Beaux'  Stratagem,  Farquhai’. 

Aladdin  rubs  his  magic  lamp  and  all  his 
desires  are  gratified ; Arabian  Nights. 

Alasnam,  a prince  who  had  eight  valuable 
statues,  but  sought  one  still  more 
precious,  and  this  he  found  in  the 
person  of  a pure  and  beautiful  woman ; 
Arabian  Nights. 

Alceste,  a straighttorward,  honest  man, 
generous  at  heart  but  surly  in  manner  ; 
Le  Misanthrope,  Moliere. 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio,  a character  in 
a burlesque,  whose  extraordinary  name 
was  humorously  given  by  the  Author 
of  Waverley  to  his  printer,  James 
Ballantyne;  Chrononhotonlhologos,  H. 
Carey. 


Ali  Mnhbub,  an  Indian  Secret  Service 
officer,  employed  by  government  to 
collect  frontier  news  : Kim,  Kipling. 

Allan  ISPAulay,  a cousin  of  Lord  Men- 
teith,  supposed  to  have  tire  gift  of 
“second  sight”;  Legend  of  Montrose. 
Scott. 

Allworthy,  Mr.,  “ did  good  by  stealth,  and 
blushed  to  find  it  fame”;  Tom  Jones, 
Fielding. 

Alnaschar,  spends  all  his  money  in  buying 
a basket  of  glassware,  but  while  dream- 
ing of  the  fortune  he  is  going  to  make 
with  his  wares,  kicks  over  his  stock-in- 
trade  and  mins  his  prospects  ; Arabian 
Nights. 

Altamont,  Col,,  an  ^aped  convict,  first 
husband  of  Lady  Clavering,  and  the 
sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over  the 
head  of  her  second ; Pendennis, 
Thackeray. 

Almeria,  heroine  of  the  tragedy  beginning 
“ Music  hath  charms”  ; The  Mourning 
Bride,  Congreve. 

Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  many  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
romances. 

Amaryllis,  the  name  often  given  to  a 
country  maiden  in  ancient  pastoral 
poetry;  hence  commonly  applied  to 
a rustic  beauty. 

Amelia,  ” the  most  charming  character,* 
says  Thackeray,  “ in  English  fiction  '* 
Amelia,  Fielding. 


CHARACTERS 

Amoret  and  Belphoebe,  the  twin  sisters 
found  in  a wood  by  Venus  and  Diana ; 
the  former,  brought  up  by  Venus,  stands 
as  a type  of  womanly  charm,  the  latter, 
trained  by  Diana,  as  a type  of  womanly 
purity  ; Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Amory,  Blanche,  an  insipid  young  lady  to 
whom  Pendennis  was  engaged  for  a time ; 
Pendennis,  Thackeray. 

Ancient  Mariner,  the  hero  of  a story  which 
turns  on  his  shooting  an  albatross,  a 
bird  of  good  omen ; The  Ancient  Mariner, 
Coleridge. 

Andrea  del  Sarto, " the  faultless  painter  ” ; 
Men  and  Women,  Browning. 

Anna.  Karenina,  the  heroine  of  a powerful 
Bussian  story ; Anna  Karenina,  Tolstoi. 

ApoUyon,  an  angel  of  “ the  bottomless 
pit,”  with  whom  Christian  has  a terri- 
ble encounter;  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Bunyan. 

Aiain,  Eugene,  scholar,  schoolmaster,  and 
murderer  ; Eugene  Aram,  E.  B.  Lytton 
and  Tom  Hood. 

AlchimagO,  the  ” arch-enchanter,”  who 
deceives  unwary  knights,  represents 
Hsrpocrisy  ; Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Arden,  Enoch,  returning,  after  a long 
absence,  to  find  his  wife  happily  married, 
d^arts  without  a word  ; Enoch  Arden, 
Tennyson. 

Aresby,  Captain,  feather-brained  and 
affected  in  parading  French  phrases  ; 
Cecilia,  Madame  D’Axblay. 

Ariel,  the  spirit  of  the  air  who  is  forced  to 
serve  Prospero  for  a season  ; The 
Tempest,  Sha,kespeare. 

Armida,  an  enchantress  who  seduced 
Rinaldo  and  other  Crusaders  from  their 
great  enterprise ; Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Tasso. 

Artegal,  Sir,  the  hero  of  the  Fifth  Book, 
representing  Justice  in  the  spiritual 
all^ory  ; Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Artful  Dodger,  a young  pickpocket ; 
Oliver  Twist,  Dickens. 

Ashford,  Isaac,  a noble  peasant  “ con- 
temning all  things  mean”;  Parish 
Register,  Crabbe. 

Ashton,  Lucy,  see  Lammermoor,  Bride  of. 

Asmodeus,  a demon  with  more  drollery 
than  malice,  “ un  diable  bon-homme  ” ; 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  Lesage. 

Aspasia,  the  gifted  friend  of  Pericles,  the 
most  cultured  woman  of  her  time ; 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  Landor. 

Astarte,  heroine  of  the  poem ; Manfred, 
Byron. 

Astropbel,  the  faithful  shepherd,  stands 
for  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  while  Colin  Clou  t 
stands  for  the  poet  himself  ; Shepherd's 
Calendar,  Spenser. 

Athalie,  or  Athaliah,  the  central  figure  of 
Raciue’s  chef  d’oeuvre ; Athalie,  Racine. 

Aihelstane,  ‘‘The  Unready”;  Ivanhoe, 
Scott. 

Aatolycus,  a thievish  pedlar,  ‘‘  a snapper- 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles”;  Winlei''s 
Tale,  Shakespeare. 

Bab,  copies  the  grand  airs  of  her  mistress  ; 
High  Life  Below  Stairs,  Townley. 

Baba,  All,  discovered  the  pass-word, 
"Sesame”;  Ardbian  Nights. 

Backbite,  a scurrilous  poet  and  scandal- 
monger ; School  for  Scandal,  Sheridan. 

Bagstock,  Major,  varies  his  Christian  name, 

" Old  Joe,”  " Josh,”  “ J.  B.”  etc.,  an 
admirer  of  Miss  Tox ; Domhey  and 
Son,  Dickens. 

Bailey,  Harry,  mine  host  of  the  Tabard, 
who  proposes  to  the  Canterbury  pilgrims 
that  they  should  tell  tales  on  the  way  ; 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer. 

Baldeistone,  Caleb,  the  devoted  and  re- 
sourceful servant  of  Ravenswood,  who 
ingeniously  strives  to  hide  his  master's 
poverty  ; Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Scott. 

Bidwhidder,  Rev.  Micah,  an  excellently 
drawn  character ; Annals  of  the  Parish, 
Galt. 
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Baly,  a "godlike  king”  outwitted  by  a 
dwarf ; Curse  of  Kehama,  Southey. 

Banguo,  a general  of  Duncan’s  army  whose 
ghost  appears  to  Macbeth ; Macbeth, 
Shakespeare. 

Bardell,  Mrs.,  plaintiff  against  Pickwick 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ; 
Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens. 

Bardolph,  “white-livered  and  red-faced, 
faces  it  out  but  fights  not  ” ; Ee>iry  V., 
Shakespeare. 

Barkis,  the  carrier  who  proposed  marriage 
by  sending  the  message  “ Barkis  is 
willin’  ” ; David  Copperfield,  Dickens. 

Barlasch.  a taciturn  old  soldier  of  Napo- 
leon’s Guard,  who  becomes  the  guardian 
of  the  family  on  whom  ha  is  quartered  ; 
Barlasch  of  the  Guard,  Merriman. 

Barlass,  Kate,  the  heroic  Katharine 
Douglas,  who  thrust  her  arm  through 
the  staple  of  the  door  to  save  the  life  of 
James  L of  Scotland ; The  King’s 
Tragedy,  Rossetti. 

Barnwell,  George,  gradually  sinks  in  crime 
induced  by  Sarah  Millwood  (both  were 
hanged  in  1732) ; George  Barnwell, 
LUlo. 

Barraclough,  Rev  Amos,  Primitive  Metho- 
dist in  love  with  Jessie  Roan  tree  ; Life’s 
Handicap,  Kipling. 

Barton,  Mary,  the  heroine  of  a tale  of 
Lancashire  factory  workers ; Mary 
Barton,  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Bates,  Charley,  Fain’s  precocious  pupil ; 
Oliver  Twist,  Dickens. 

Battle,  Mrs.,  her  opinions  on  whist  are 
proverbial,  “ a clear  fire,  a clean  hearth, 
and  the  rigour  of  the  game” ; Essays  of 
Elia,  0.  Lamb. 

Bayham,  Fred,  an  impecunious,  thriftless, 
good-hearted  friend  of  Pendennis ; TJw 
Newcom.es,  Thackeray. 

Bean,  Alice,  daughter  of  a Highland  robber 
chief,  who  nurses  Waverley  ; Waverley, 
Scott. 

Beatrice,  (1)  Dante’s  guide  through  the  j 
Paradise,  and  his  ideal  of  womanly  i 
perfection  ; The  Divine  Comedy,  Dante, 
(2)  The  brilliant  niece  of  the  Duke  with 
whom  Benedick  falls  in  love ; Much  \ 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Shakespeare. 

Beau  Tibbs,  foppish,  showy,  and 
“ hard-up  ” ; Citizen  of  the  World,  Gold- 
smith. 

Beck,  Gilead  P.,  an  American  who"  strikes 
ile,”  and  reveres  the  learned ; The 
Golden  Butterfly,  Besant  and  Rice. 

Beck,  Madame,  head  of  a gk-Is’  boarding- 
school,  noiseless  and  watchful,  “ shod 
with  the  shoes  of  silence”  ; Villette,  G. 
Bronte. 

Bede,  Adam,  a carpenter,  but  one  of 
Nature’s  noblemen ; Adam  Bede,  Q. 
Eliot. 

Bedivere,  Sir,  ‘‘  first  made  and  latest  left 
of  all  the  knights  ” of  the  Round  Table  ; 
Passing  of  Arthur,  Tennyson. 

Belch,  Sir  Toby,  the  witty  and  unscrupu- 
lous uncle  of  Olivia,  who  turns  her  house 
into  an  ale-house ; Twelfth  Night, 
Shakespeare. 

Belinda,  the  heroine  of  a mock-heroic 
poem  arising  out  of  the  incident  of  a 
gentleman  cutting  off  a lock  of  the 
lady’s  hair  ; Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope. 

Bell,  Laura,  the  sweet,  lovable,  deeply 
religious  heroine  of  Pendennis,  whom 
she  marries  ; Pendennis,  Thackeray. 

Bellaston,  Lady,  the  shameless  "friend” 
of  Tom  Jones  ; Tom  Jones,  Fielding. 

Belvidera,  heroine  of  the  tragedy,  becomes 
insane  from  grief  ; Venice  Preserved, 
Otway. 

Benedick,  professes  to  despise  women  till 
enthralled  by  Beatrice  ; Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Shakespeare. 

Bennett,  Elizabeth,  captivating  in  mind 
and  person  ; wise  and  penetrating  in  her 
judgment  of  character  ; Pride  and 
Prejudice,  Jane  Austen. 


i Beowulf,  the  Norse  viking  who  is  the  hero 

I of  our  first  English  poem. 

I Bessie  of  Bethnal  Green,  the  blind  beggar’s 

j daughter  ; EAigues,  Percy. 

; Biokerstaff,  Isaac,  the  supposed  author  o: 
a prophetic  almanack  written  by  Dean 
Swift. 

Binnie,  James,  a shrewd,  kindly  Scot,  an 
Indian  Civil  servant,  and  Col.  Newcome’s 
friend  ; The  Newcomes,  Thackeray. 

Blatant  Beast,  supposed  to  typify  slander 
or  the  unthinking  outcry  of  a mob  ; 
Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Bliciber,  Dr.,  conducted  a high-class 
school  at  Brighton;  Domhey  and  Son, 
Dickens. 

Elondei  de  Nesle,  favourite  minstrel  of 
Richard  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered where  the  king  was  imprisoned  ; 
The  Talisman,  Scott. 

Blood,  Col.,  emissary  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ; Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Scott. 

Bloughrani,  Bishop,  a worldly-minded 
bishop  who  had  scant  sympathy  for 
high  and  unattainable  ideals  ; Bishop 
Bloughram’s  Apology,  Browning. 

Bluff,  Capt  Noll,  champion  of  fighting  for 
its  own  sake  ; Old  Bachelor,  Congreve. 

Boanerges,  a lion  in  the  pulpit,  a sucking- 
dove  ac  the  tea-table  ; Salem  Chapel, 
Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Bcbadil,  Capt,  a coward  and  bra^art ; 
Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  Ben 
Jonson. 

ScEuf,  Front  de,  a brutal  adherent  of  King 
John  ; Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Boffin,  Nicodemus,  an  untaught  dustman, 
who  became  unexpectedly  wealthy, 
“ a man  of  high  simplicity,”  shrewd 
and  kindly  ; Our  Mutu^  Friend, 
Dickens, 

Bois  Guilbert  Sir  Brian  de,  a Knight 
Templar,  made  insulting  love  to 
Rebecca,  killed  m a duel  with  Ivanhoe  ; 
Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Boldwood,  Fanner,  shot  Troy  the  unworthy 
husband  of  Bathsheba ; Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,  Hardy. 

Boniface,  landlord  of  the  ion  at  Lichfield, 
always  says,  " as  the  savin  is  ” ; The 
Beaux’  Stratagem,  G.  Farquhar. 

Booby,  Lady,  a caricature  of  Pamela ; 
Joseph  Andreics,  Fielding. 

Booth,  Capt,  scoundrel  husband  of  Amelia  ; 
Amelia,  Fielding. 

Bors,  Sir,  a type  of  humility  and  unseldsh 
devotion,  who  saw  the  vision  of  the 
Holy  Grail ; Holy  Grail,  Tennyson. 

Bottom,  Nick,  a consequential  weaver,  who 
leads  a band  of  artisans  to  a wood  to 
rehearse  “ Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ” : 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Shakespeare. 

Bcunderby,  Josiah,  " the  bully  of  hu- 
mility” ; Hard  Times,  Dickens. 

Bountiful,  Lady,  benefactress  of  the  whole 
parish ; The  Beaux’  Slratagem,  Far- 
quhar. 

Bowling,  Tom,  a naval  character  in 
Roderick  Random  and  Dibdin’s  song  ; 
Roderick  Random,  Smollett. 

Boythorn,  Lawrence,  a kind-hearted 
gentleman  who  affects  great  ferocity  in 
a stentorian  voice  ; Bleak  House, 
Dickens. 

Eradwardine,  Baron,  supporter  of  “ Prince 
Charlie,”  a true  gentleman ; Waverley, 
Scott. 

Eradwardine,  Rose,  modest  and  chamuag, 
man’ies  Waverley  ; Waverley,  Scott. 

Brady,  Widow,  courted  when  twenty-three 
by  a suitor  of  sixty-three,  whom  she 
shocks  by  her  bold  manners,  and  then 
marries  his  nephew  ; The  Irish  Widow, 
Garrick. 

Brag,  Jack,  vulgar,  boastful,  and  amusing; 
Jack  Brag,  Theodore  Hook. 

Braggadochio,  the  type  of  empty  boastful- 
ness, distinguished  also  by  his  uttec 
cowardice  ; Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 
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Bramble,  Matthew,  a gouty,  eplenetic,  but 
generous  country  gentleman  ; Hum- 
phrey  Clinker,  Smollett. 

Bramble,  Tabitba.  sister  of  Matthew,  vain, 
prim,  mean,  and  ridiculous  ; Humphrey 
Clinker,  Smollett. 

Brass,  Sampson  and  Sally,  brother  and 
sister,  engaged  in  the  lowest  kind  of 
legal  practice,  with  manners  and  morals 
to  match  ; Old  Curiosity  Sfiop,  Dickens. 

Bratts,  Ned,  hanged  with  his  wife  for  crimes 
confessed  ; Dramatic  Idylls,  Browning. 

Bride  of  Abydos,  her  lover  being  shot  by 
her  father,  she  dies  of  a broken  heart ; 
Bride  of  Abydos,  Byron. 

Bridgenorth,  Major  Ralph,  a staunch 
Roundhead,  the  neighbour  and  friend  of 
Julian  Peveril  ; Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Scott. 

Briggs.  “ the  stoney,”  petrified  by  drops  of 
wisdom  ; Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens. 

Britomart,  the  maiden  warrior  who  repre- 
sents the  virtue  of  Chastity ; Faerie 
Queene,  Spenser. 

BrocklehurSi,  Rev.  Mr.,  the  “ black- 
marble'*  clergyman  of  Lowood  school  ; 
Jane  Eyre,  0.  Bronte. 

Browdie,  John,  a hearty,  bluff,  and 
boisterous  Yorkshireman ; Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Dickens. 

Brown,  Mrs.,  symbol  of  English  ignorance 
and  mother-wit  combined ; Mrs.  Brown, 
Arthur  Sketchley. 

Brown,  Tom,  a not  uncommon  type  of  the 
English  Public  School  boy,  fonder  of 
sports  than  books,  able  to  give  and  take 
hard  knocks  without  malice ; Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays,  T.  B ughes. 

Brownlow,  Mr.,  the  benevolent  old  gentle- 
man who  rescues  Oliver  from  the  gang 
of  thieves  ; Oliver  Twist,  Dickens. 

Brunhild,  a princess  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  prowess,  who  vowed  that 
none  should  wed  her  that  could  not 
excel  her  feats  of  strength ; Nibelun 
gerUied. 

Brutus,  a true,  single-minded  patriot,  who 
is  prevailed  upon  by  the  subtle  Cassius 
to  head  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar ; 
Julius  Ccesar,  Shakespeare. 

Bucket,  the  detective  who  discovered  the 
real  murderer  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom ; 
Bleak  House,  Dickens. 

Bumble,  the  embodiment  of  petty  paro- 
chialism, with  a ludicrous  sense  of  its 
official  importance ; Oliver  Twist, 
Dickens. 

Bunsby,  Jack,  owner  of  the  " Cautious 
Clara,”  a phenomenon  of  wisdom  in  the 
eyes  of  Captain  Cuttle ; Dombey  and 
Son,  Dickens. 

Burchell,  Mr.  (Sir  William  Thomhiil), 
generous  benefactor  of  the  Primi'ose 
family  ; Ticar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith. 

Burton,  James,  the  honest  Chelsea  black- 
smith, the  ideal  of  all  blacksmiths ; 
Hillyars  and  Burtons,  H.  Kingsley. 

Burton,  Samuel,  a type  of  the  convict 
class,  a cunning  villain,  ” more  fiendish 
than  the  snake,  more  savage  than  the 
shark  ” ; Hillyars  and  Burtons,  H. 
Kingsley. 

Bnzfuz,  Sergeant,  the  pompous  advocate 
for  Mrs.  Bardell  ; Pickwick  Papers, 
Dickens. 

Caliban,  a mis-shapen,  brute-like  savage, 
who  is  quick  to  assimilate  evil,  and  slow 
to  assimilate  good  ; The  Tempest, 
Shakespeare. 

Calidore,  Sir,  represents  the  virtue  of 
Courtly,  and  in  the  personal  allegory 
stands  for  that  flower  of  chivalry.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  ; Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Cambel  and  Triamond  jointly  represent 
Friendship  ; Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Canaee,  the  heroine  of  the  unfinished 
Squire’s  Tale,  mentioned  in  Milton’s 
II  Penseroso  : And  who  had  Canaee  to 
wife,  that  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and 
glass  ” ; Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer. 


Candour,  Mrs.,  Queen  of  backbiters ; 
School  for  Saindal,  Sheridan. 

Capechi,  Cavalieri,  the  wicked  and  ill- 
fated  brother  of  Lauretta ; John 
Inglesant,  Shorthouse. 

Cantwell,  Dr.,  ” the  meek  and  saintly 
hypocrite,”  who  endeavours  to  seduce 
the  wife  of  his  best  friend  ; The  Hypo- 
crite, Bickerstall. 

Caponsacchi,  the  noble  priest  who  aided 
Pompilia  in  her  flight ; Ring  and  the 
Book,  Browning. 

Casablanca,  a type  of  noble,  unquestioning 
obedience  in  the  face  of  deadly  peril  ; 
Casabianca,  F.  Uemans. 

Carker,  James,  the  evil-minded  manager 
of  Dombey’s  house,  whose  smile  was  like 
“the  snarl  of  a cat”;  Dombey  and 
Son,  Dickens. 

Carton,  Sydney,  goes  to  the  guillotine  to 
save  from  death  the  husband  of  the 
woman  he  loves ; I'ale  of  Two  Cities, 
Dickens. 

Casaubon,  an  elderly  pedant,  more  fossil 
tlian  man,  a genuine  Dr.  Dryasdust, 
M iddlemarch,  G.  Eliot. 

Castlewood,  Beatrix,  heroine  of  Esmond  ; 
Esmond,  Thackeray. 

Caudle,  Mrs.,  the  wife  who  lectures  in  her 
nightcap  her  long-suft'eiing  husband ; 
Curtain  Lectures,  Douglas  Jcrrold. 

Caxon,  Jacob,  a humorous,  gossiping 
barber ; Antiquary,  Scott. 

Caxton,  Mr.,  a scholar  and  a gentleman 
amusingly  dreamy  and  absent-minded  ; 
The  Caxtons,  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Caxton,  Fisistiatus,  the  chief  ligiue  in  the 
charming  family  picture  ; The  Caxtons, 
Bulwer  Lytton. 

Cedric  the  Saxon,  a Thane  who  disinherits 
his  only  son  for  oecoming  a Crusader 
under  King  Richard  ; Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Celadon  and  Amelia,  lovers,  the  latter 
struck  dead  by  lightning  ; The  Seasons 
(Summer),  Thomson. 

Celia,  Rosalind’s  devoted  cousin  ; Aa  Fou 
Like  It,  Shakespeare. 

Cenci,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  a Roman 
nobleman,  who  was  hanged  with  two 
others  for  the  murder  of  her  cruel  father; 
The  Cenci,  Shelley. 

Chadband,  Rev.  Mr.,  a self-indulgent 
ranter  ; Bleak  House,  Dickens. 

Champneys,  Sir  Geoffrey,  “blue-blood” 
neighbour  of  Middlewick,  a retired 
butterman  ; Our  Boys^  H.  J.  Byron. 

Gheeryble  Brothers,  Twms,  who  rose  to 
wealth  by  sheer  industry  and  integrity, 
were  most  kind  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
never  failed  at  dinner  to  drink  “ to  tlie 
ijieniory  of  our  dear  mother  ” ; Nicholas 
Aickleby,  Dickens. 

Chester,  Sir  John,  cold-hearted  and 
swaggering,  killed  in  a duel  by  Mr. 
Haredale  ; Bamaby  Budge,  Dickens. 

Cheyne,  Harvey,  son  and  heir  of  an 
American  mfilionaire,  a spoilt  boy  and 
highly  objectionable  until  cured  by  an 
involuntary  fishing  cruise  on  the  Grand 
Banks ; Captains  Courageous,  Kipling. 

Chick,  Louisa,  gives  poor  Mrs.  Dombey  the 
counsel  to  “ make  an  effort”  ; Dombey 
and  Son,  Dickens. 

Chickweed,  Conkey,  the  man  who  robbed 
himself  when  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  ; 
Oliver  Twist,  Dickens. 

Chinn,  John,  “ the  slender  little  hookey- 
nosed boy,”  afterwards  the  apostle  of 
vaccination  in  his  district ; The  Tomb 
of  his  Ancestors,  Kipling. 

Christabel  meets  in  the  forest  “ a serpent 
woman”  whom  she  takes  home  and 
befriends ; Christabel,  Coleridge. 

Christian,  the  pilgrim  who  sets  out  from 
the  City  of  Destruction  to  the  Celestial 
City  ; Pilgrim's  Progress,  Banyan. 

Chriemhild,  same  as  Qudrun  (which 
see). 

Chucks,  the  boatswain  und^  Obtain 
Savage ; Peter  Simple,  Marryat. 


] Chuzzlewit,  Martin,  the  hero  of  novel  cH 
j same  name  ; Martin  ChuztlewU, 
Dickens. 

^ Chuzzlewit,  Jonas,  a scoundrel  who  poisons 
I himself  to  escape  being  banged  ; 
I Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Dickens. 

; Cid,  The,  the  King  Arthur  or  the  Roland  of 
I the  Spaniards,  their  champion  against 
j tlie  Moors;  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, ?o\i\hey. 
Claypole,  Noah,  one  of  Dickens’s  family  of 
hypocrites,  a sneak,  a spy,  ein  impostor  ; 
Oliver  Twist,  Dickens. 

Clementina  loves  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
without  return  of  affeciiou;  Sir  Ch.irU:' 
Grandison,  Richardson. 

Clifford,  Paul,  a highwayman  redeemed  by 
love  ; Paul  Clifford,  Bulwer  L\  tton. 
Clifford,  Rosamond,  the  ndstjess  of 
Henry  II.,  famed  for  her  beauty, 
commonly  called  “Pair  Rosamond”; 
Talisman,  Scott. 

Clinker,  Humphrey,  the  methodhrical, 
excellent  servant  of  the  Brambles  ; 
Humpltrey  Clinker,  Smollett. 

Cion,  dumb  porter  at  Coi  i eforH;  Under 
the  Red  Robe,  .Stanley  Wi  yjiian. 
Cloudesley,  William  ol,  a f .rnou-s  norlh- 
country  archer  and  robber  ; Rtiu[uts, 
Percy. 

Codlin  and  Short,  travelling  showmen  of 
the  Bunch-and-Judy  type.  both 
thorouglUy  hJ-lfisb — “ Codliu’s  the  friend 
not  Short”;  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
Dickens. 

Coelia,  mother  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
who  lived  in  the  Boepice,  Holiness ; 
Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Coffin,  Long  Tom,  a fine  specimen  of  a 
Sailor  ; The  Pilot,  l enimore  Cooper. 
Collet,  Mary,  one  of  the  saintly  and  d'.  voted 
family  of  Little  GidJing  ; John  Ingle- 
sant, Shorthouse. 

Collingwood.  popped  an  acorn  into  every 
vacant  place  in  his  estate  ; Vanity  Fair, 
Thackeray. 

Colombe  of  Ravenstein,  a dncLess  who 
refuses  a prince  and  marries  an  advocate; 
Colombe's  Birthday,  Browning, 
Compeyson,  a flash  “gentleman”  and 
forger  ; Great  Expectations,  Dickens. 
Comus,  son  of  the  enchantress,  Circe,  who 
lures  unwary  travellers  to  drink  of  his 
magic  goblet ; Comus.  IMilton, 

Conachar,  one  who  escaped  death  in  the 
teiTible  clan  duel,  described  in  Tfte  Pair 
Maid  of  Perth,  Scott. 

Coningsby,  hero  of  novel,  said  to  stand  for 
Lord  Lyttleton  ; Coningsby,  Disraeli. 
Cophetua,  a legendary  king  of  Africa,  who 
married  a beggar-maid  ; An  Old  Ballad. 
Conrad,  Lord,  a corsair,  aftenvards  called 
Lara  ; Corsair  and  Lara,  Byron. 
Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  conspired 
against  Coeur  de  Lion,  assassinated  by 
the  Templar  ; Talisman,  Scott. 

Consuelo,  impersonation  of  moral  purity  ; 

Consuelo,  George  Sand. 

Copperfield,  David,  hero  ol  perhaps  the 
best  of  Dickens’s  novels  ; David  -,oppcr- 
field,  Dickens. 

Cordelia,  a touching  picture  of  filial 
affection,  most  loving  when  most 
wronged  ; Lear,  Shakespeare. 

Corinne,  the  heroiiie  or  a novel  which  is 
supposed  to  be  autobiographical  in 
character ; Corinne,  Mme.  de  Stael. 
Coiney,  Mrs.,  matron  of  the  workhouse 
where  Oliver  Twist  was  bom,  marries 
Bumble  and  makes  him  stand  in  awe  of 
her  ; Oliver  Twist,  Dickens. 

Costigan,  Captain,  a reprobate,  dram- 
drinking,  oufc-at-elbows  old  scamp ; 
Pendennis,  Thackeray. 

Costigan,  Emily,  an  actress,  with  whom 
as  a lad  Pendennis  falls  violently  in 
love ; Pendennis,  Thackeray. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  an  ideal  squire,  who 
is  loyal  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  Church, 
and  beneficent  to  the  poor ; Spectator, 
Addison. 
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Cratchit,  Bob,  Scrooge’s  clerk,  underpaid 
and  overworked,  but  always  contented 
and  even  cheerful ; Christmas  Carol, 
Dickens. 

Crawley,  Bawdon,  an  ofiBcer  in  the  Guards, 
who  lived  at  other  people’s  expense, 
and  became  Becky  Sharp’s  husband ; 
Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray. 

Crimsworth,  Edward,  the  brutally  hard 
master  of  his  brother  William ; The 
Professor,  C.  Bronte. 

Crusoe,  Robinson,  the  hero  of  Defoe’s 
wonderful  story,  in  which  fiction  appears 
as  fact  from  the  realistic  way  in  which 
it  is  told  ; Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe. 

Cute,  Alderman,  “ resolved  to  put  down 
everything  ” ; Chimes,  Dickens. 

Cattle,  Captdn,  a retired  mariner,  guileless, 
tender-hearted,  simple-minded,  whose 
favourite  phrase  was  ‘ ‘ when  found  make 
a note  on  ” ; Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens. 

Cynthia,  “ the  moon-goddess,”  the  name 
by  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  celebrated 
by  Spenser  in  ” Colin  Clout,”  by  Raleigh 
in  his  “ Cjmthia,”  and  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  his  ” Cynthia’s  Revels.” 

Bagonet,  Sir,  the  fool  of  King  Arthur’s 
court,  made  mock-knight  of  the  Round 
Table ; Idylls,  Tennyson. 

Dale,  Lsetitia,  marries  the  Egoist  after 
making  him  do  many  generous  acts ; 
Egoist,  Meredith. 

Dalgetty,  Dugald,  laird  of  Drumthwacket, 
pedant  and  soldado ; Legend  of 
Montrose,  Scott. 

Damosel,  The  Blessed,  subject  of  a picture 
and  a poem  by  the  painter-poet, 
Rossetti ; The  Blessed  Darmsel,  Rossetti. 

Dane,  William,  the  hypocritical  thief  who 
accused  Silas  Marner  and  robbed  him 
of  Sarah  ; Silas  Mamer,  G.  Eliot. 

Oarch,  Car  and  Nancy,  Queen  of  Spades 
and  Queen  of  Diamonds  respectively ; 
Tess  of  the  D’  Urbervilles,  Hardy. 

Dawson,  Phoebe,  a rustic  beauty,  whose 
loss  too  late  ” the  marriage  rite  re- 
paired ; ” Parish  Register,  Crabbe. 

Dean,  Mrs.,  Lockwood’s  housekeeper  and 
narrator  in  the  early  part  of  the  story  ; 
Wuthering  Heights,  Enaily  Bronte. 

Deans,  Jeanie  and  EfiRe,  two  daughters  of 
Davie  Deans  of  Edinburgh.  Effie  went 
wrong  and  was  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  her  illegitimate  child.  Jeanie  saved 
her  life  by  walking  to  London  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  Queen  for  her  pardon ; 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  Scott. 

Deborah,  Miss,  the  devoted  admirer  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  a great  stickler  for  the 
proprieties ; Cranford,  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Dedlock,  Sir  Leicester,  his  “ family  as  old 
as  the  hills,”  his  wife.  Lady  Dedlock, 
mother  out  of  wedlock  to  Esther 
Summerson  ; Blea,k  House,  Dickens. 

Deerslayer,  an  often  recurring  character 
in  Cooper’s  novels  ; Beerslayer  and  four- 
other  novels.  Cooper. 

Desdemona,  the  innocent  victim  of  the 
fatal  jealousy  of  her  husband,  the 
Moorish  chief,  Othello ; Othello,  Shake- 
speare. 

Dewy,  Dick,  hero  of  the  novel.  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,  Hardy. 

Dick,  Mr.,  a crazy  gentleman,  mad  about 
King  Charles’s  head ; David  Copperfield, 
Dickens. 

Diddlcr,  Jeremy,  a clever  swindler,  who 
wheedles  money  out  of  reluctant  hands 
by  his  drollery ; Raising  the  Wind, 
Kenny. 

Dinmont,  Dandie,  a lowland  farmer,  owner 
of  a famous  breed  of  dogs ; Guy 
Mannering,  Scott. 

Dirkovitch,  Col.,  a Russian  soldier  and  spy, 
travelling  in  India  as  war  correspondent; 
Life's  Handicap,  Kipling. 

Dobbin,  William,  the  hero  of  ” a novel 
without  a hero  ” — awkward,  shy,  blun- 
dering, but  truthful,  honest  and  reliable  ; 
Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray, 


Dodson  and  Fogg,  lawyers  who  sue 
Pickwick  for  breach  of  promise  ; Pick- 
wick Papers,  Dickens. 

Dogberry,  a city  ofiBcer  who  teaches  the 
watchmen  how  to  do  their  duty  by 
evading  it ; Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
Shakespeare. 

Dombey,  Mr.,  egoistic  and  phenomenally 
proud,  most  sensitive  as  to  the  standing 
of  the  firm  of  ” Dombey  and  Son,”  in 
the  eyes  of  the  City  ; Dombey  and  Son, 
Dickens. 

Dombey,  Florence,  chilled  by  her  father’s 
unkindne.ss,  she  makes  fnends  every- 
where outside  his  house,  from  which  she 
makes  her  escape ; Dombey  and  Son, 
Dickens. 

Donnithome,  Arthur,  seducer  of  Hetty 
Sorrel,  appeared  with  her  reprieve  at 
the  moment  for  mounting  the  scaffold  ; 
Adam  Bede,  G.  Eliot. 

Donovan,  an  earnest-minded  youth  who 
passes  through  a period  of  dark  unbelief 
into  light ; Donovan,  Edna  LyaU. 

Doones,  The,  a band  of  outlaws  who 
settled  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Exmoor, 
and  kept  the  district  in  terror ; Lorrva 
Doone,  Blackmore. 

Doorm,  the  russet-bearded  Earl,  who 
loved  Enid,  and  was  killed  by  her 
husband,  Geraint;  Idylls,  Tennyson. 

Douglas,  Jim,  an  Englishman  whose 
courage  and  resource  stood  the  test  in  j 
Delhi  during  the  siege  ; On  Hie  Face  of 
the  Waters,  Mrs.  Steele. 

Dousterswivel,  astroloeist  and  master  of 
the  black  art ; Antiquary,  Scott. 

Dromio,  the  name  of  twin  brothers,  who 
are  attendants  on  twins,  thus  giving  rise 
to  amusing  complications  ; Comedy  of 
Errors,  Shakespeare. 

Duessa,  ” the  double-faced,”  represents 
Falsehood,  and  in  the  personal  allegory 
stands  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ; Faerie 
Queene,  Spenser. 

Dulcines  del  Toboso,  a country  wench,  but 
in  Don  Quixote’s  eyes  a high-born  lady  ; 
Don  Quixote,  Cervantes. 

Dumbiedikes,  the  laird  whose  advice  to  his 
son  was,  ” Plant  trees.  Jack  ; they’re 
aye  growin’  while  you  are  sleepin’  ’ ' ; 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  Scott. 

D'andreary,  Lord,  a most  gentlemanly 
noodle,  who  puzzled  over  the  simplest 
matter  in  the  most  diverting  way  ; Our 
American  Cousin,  Tom  Taylor. 

Durbeyfield.  Tess,  heroine  of  the  novel, 
seduced,  executed  for  the  murder  of  her 
seducer;  Tess  of  Hie  D’ Urbervilles, 
Hardy. 

Durwarii,  Quentin,  a Scottish  lad  who  by 
extraordinary  courage  and  address 
won  his  way  with  Louis  XI. ; Quentin 
Durward,  Scott. 

Easy,  Midshipman,  an  adventurous  hero ; 
Midshipman  Easy,  Marry  at. 

Easy,  Sir  Charles,  the  good-for-nothing 
husband ; Careless  Husband,  Colley 
Cibber. 

Edwin  and  Angelina,  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  ballad  ; The  Hermit,  Goldsmith. 

Elaine,  “ the  lily  maid  of  Astolat,”  loved 
Sir  Launcelot  ” with  that  love  which  was 
her  doom  ; ” Idylls  of  the  King,  Tenny- 
son. 

F.lia,  Bridget,  Lamb’s  sister  Mary  who  in 
a fit  of  insanity  killed  her  mother ; 
Essays  of  Elia,  Lamb. 

Elsie,  a pure,  true-hearted  maiden  who 
offers  her  life  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Prince ; The  Golden  Legend,  Longfellow. 

Endymion,  the  youth  who  fell  in  love  with 
Diana,  the  moon  ; Endymion,  Keats. 

Enid,  wife  of;, Geraint,  to  whom  she  is 
loyal  and  obedient  under  harsh  treat- 
ment ; Idylls  of  the  King,  Tennyson. 

Epicoene,  “ the  silent  woman,'*  after 
marriage  suddenly  becomes  a virago, 
and  turns  out  to  be  a boy  in  di^uise ; 
Epicame,  Ben  Jonson. 


Erl  King,  an  elf  of  evil  genius  that  haanta 
the  Black  Forest ; B^lad,  Goethe. 

Esmond,  Beatrix,  a heartless,  brilliant 
coquette ; Esmond,  Thackeray. 

Esmond,  Eenry,  a colonel  in  the  service  ol 
Queen  Anne,  and  one  who  intrigues  for 
the  succession  of  the  Stuarta  ; Esmond, 
Thackeray. 

Ettarre,  though  beloved  by  the  noble 
knight,  Pelleas,  scorns  him  for  the  false 
Gawain  ; Idylls  of  the  King,  Tennyson. 

Euphoricn,  impatient  of  the  limitations  of 
human  existence,  he  springs  into  space 
and  vanishes ; Faust,  Goethe. 

Euphues,  a young  Athenian  who,  after  an 
idle  life  of  pleasure  in  Italy,  returns 
home  “ a sadder  and  a wiser  man”  ; 
Euphues,  Lyly. 

Eva,  the  daughter  of  an  indulgent  slave- 
owner, adored  by  her  father’s  slaves, 
and  the  sunbeam  of  her  home ; Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Evangeline,  the  heroine  of  the  poem 
founded  on  the  expatriation  of  the 
French  colonists  of  Acadia  (Xova 
Scotia) ; Evangeline,  Longfellow. 

Evelina,  a young  orphan  whose  “ coming 
out”  gives  scope  for  spirited  sketches 
of  the  manners  of  the  day  ; Evelina, 
F.  Burney. 

Eyre.  Jane,  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
figures  in  fiction  ; Jane  Eijre,  0.  Bronte. 

Faggus,  Tom,  a cousin  of  John  Ridds, 
a highwayman  by  profession,  owner  of 
the  wonderful  mare  Winnie ; Loma 
Doone,  Blackmore. 

Fagin,  the  hideous  Jew  who  trains  thieve.’ 
and  lives  upon  their  spoil ; Oliver  Twist, 
Dickens. 

Fairleigh,  Frank,  hero  of  a novel  of  this 
name ; Frank  Fairleigh,  Smedley. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  coquettish  daughter  of 
Simon  Glover ; Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
Scott. 

Fair  Rosamond,  see  Clifford,  Rosamond. 

Fairservice,  Andrew,  gardener  at  Osbaldi- 
stone  Hail,  full  of  Scotch  ” canniness”  ; 
Rob  Roy,  Scott. 

Faithful,  the  companion  of  Christian  on 
the  way  to  the  Celestial  City  ; Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  Bunyan. 

Falconer,  Mrs.,  a powerful  type  of  rugged 
Scotch  Calvinism ; Robert  Falconer, 
Macdonald. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John,  the  fat  knight  who  was 
the  boon  companion  of  Prince  Hal  in  his 
wild  days  ; Henry  IV.,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Shakespeare. 

Fang,  magistrate  prevented  from  con- 
victing Oliver  by  Mr.  Brownlow ; Oliver 
Twist,  Dickens. 

Farintosh,  Marquis  of,  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Miss  Ethel  Newcome;  The  New- 
comes,  Thackeray. 

Fat  Boy,  the  gormandizer,  who  sleeps 
often,  but  sometimes  sees  more  than  is 
desirable  ; Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens. 

Faust,  a famous  magician  who  sold  himself 
to  the  devil  on  condition  that  he  gave 
him  the  capacity  and  means  of  enjoy- 
ment for  a certain  period ; FaM5<, Goethe, 
and  Dr.  Faustus,  Marlowe. 

FeneUa,  feigned  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  ta 
discover  the  secrets  of  her  mistress,  the 
Count^  of  Derby  ; Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Scott. 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  the  saintly  founder  of 
a religious  society  at  Little  Gidding  ; 
John  Inglesant,  Shorthouse. 

Feste,  the  jester  attached  to  the  household 
of  Olivia.  His  chief  characteristics  are 
his  wit,  his  fine  voice,  and  his  love  of 
money  ; Twelfth  Night,  Shakespeare. 

Festus,  the  friend  of  Paracelsus  before  he 
set  out  on  his  asi)iring  quest ; Paracel- 
sus, Browning. 

Fielding,  Mary,  marries  her  old  lover, 
who  returns  on  the  morning  when  she 
is  going  to  marry  Tackleton  against 
her  will ; Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Dickens. 
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FiBne,  the  gipsy  who  tasdnates  the  wicked 
Don  Juau ; Fifine  at  the  Fair,  Brown- 
iog. 

Figaro,  in  one  play  he  appears  as  a barber, 
m the  other  as  a valet,  and  in  both  he 
outwits  every  one  by  his  extraordinary 
cunning  ; Barhiet  de  Seville  and  Mari- 
age  de  Figaro,  Beaumarchais. 

Fikh,  a notorious  thief ; Beggars'  Opera, 
Gay. 

Filomeaa,  Santa,  stands  for  Florence 
Nightingale,  “ the  lady  with  the  lamp 
. . . a noble  type  of  good,  heroic 

womanhood;”  Santa  Filomena,  Long- 
fellow. 

Findlayson,  C.  E.,  the  plucky  and  persis- 
tent engineer  ; Bridge  Builders,  Kipling. 

Fips,  Mr.,  the  legal  agent  of  old  Martin 
Ohuzzlewit,  who  engages  Tom  Pinch  as 
a librarian  in  the  Temple ; Martin 
Ohuzzlewit,  Dickens. 

Flanders,  Moll,  a profligate  beauty  of 
varied  and  discreditable  fortune ; The 
Fortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,  Defoe. 

Fledgeby,  “ Fascination,”  dolt  and  dandy, 
but  keen  as  a fox  in  money  matters ; 
Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 

Fleming,  Marjorie,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  child 
friend,  whose  letters  give  a vivid  picture 
of  her  short  life;  Marjorie  Fleming, 
Dr.  J.  Brown. 

Flibbertigibbet,  a mischievous  imp  of  a boy ; 
Kenilworth,  Scott. 

Elite,  Miss,  the  little  crazy  lady  who 
haunts  the  Court  of  Chancery ; Bleak 
House,  Dickens. 

Florae.-  Count  de,  a buoyant,  extravagant, 
light-hearted  Frenchman,  for  much  of 
his  life  “chronically  impecunious”; 
The  Newcomes,  Thackeray, 

Florimel,  in  whom  are  combined  both  grace 
and  chastity,  stands  as  a type  of  perfect 
womanhood  ; Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Fluellen,  a Welsh  soldier,  hot-tempered 
and  dictatorial,  but  true  as  steel  and 
full  of  valour  ; Henry  V.,  Shakespeare. 

Foker,  Harry,  a dashing  Cambridge  under- 
graduate of  the  tandem-driving,  barge- 
fighting type ; Pendennis,  Thackeray. 

Foppington,  Lord,  “ the  prince  of  cox- 
combs ; ” The  Relapse,  Vanbrugh. 

Ford,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  women  who  made 
FalstafE  the  victim  of  their  practical 
jokes ; Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Shakespeare. 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  condemned  to  dwell 
with  her  lover  Paolo  in  the  Inferno  with 
other  guilty  lovers ; Divine  Comedy, 
Dante, 

Frankenstein,  the  student  who  creates 
a monster  in  human  form  from  graesome 
materials,  and  loathe.s  his  own  creation  ; 
Frankenstein,  Mrs.  Shelley. 

Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  the  type  of  a shrewd 
and  upright  British  merchant ; Specta- 
tor, Addison  and  Steele. 

Friar  John,  a profane  and  dissolute 
reveller,  always  in  the  heart  of  the  fun  ; 
Gargantua  and,  Pantagruel,  E-abelais. 

Friar  Tuck,  chaplain  and  steward  to  Robin 
Hood,  a sort  of  FalstafE  masquerading 
as  a monk  ; Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Friday,  My  man,  Robinson  Crusoe’s  faith- 
ful savage  and  companion  ; Robinson 
Crusoe,  Defoe. 

Friendly,  Dinah,  marries  “ the  bashful 
man”  ; The  Bashjul  Man,  Moncrieff. 

Fritchie,  Barbara,  an  aged  American 
patriot  who,  when  ninety,  defended  her 
country’s  flag  at  the  risk  of  her  life  ; 
Barbara  Fritchie,  Whittier. 

Gadsby,  Captain,  a Hussar  officer,  eight 
scenes  from  whose  life  form  the  “ Story 
of  the  Gadsbys,”  and  give  a picture  of 
garrison  life  in  India ; Story  of  the 
Gadsbys,  Kipling. 

Galahad,  Sir,  the  purest  of  Arthur’s  knights 
the  only  one  who  had  the  full  vision  of 
the  Holy  Grail ; Holy  Grail,  Tenny- 
son. 


Gamp,  Sairey,  a drunken  nurse  ol  the  cHd 
school.  “ Leave  the  bottle  on  the 
chimley-piece,  and  don’t  ask  me  to  take 
none,  but  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when 
I am  so  dispoged  ” ; Martin  Ohuzzlewit, 
Dickens. 

Gareth,  son  of  Queen  Bellicent,  bound  by 
an  oath  to  serve  for  a year  and  a day  as 
a scullion  ; Gareth  and  Lynetle.  Tenny- 
son. 

Gargantua,  the  gigantic  hero  of  a fantastic 
romance ; Gargantua,  Rabelais. 

Gargery,  Joe,  a blacksmith,  a noble- 
hearted  fellow  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  marry  a virago  ; Great  Expectations, 
Dickens. 

Garth,  Caleb,  a fine  type  of  a noble  and 
simple-hearted  English  yeoman  of  un- 
blemished integrity;  Middlemarch,  G. 
Eliot. 

Gautier,  Marguerite,  a fallen  woman  re- 
deemed by  love,  subject  of  the  opera 
“La  Traviata”  and  of  La  Lame  aux 
Camelias ; Dumas  (fils). 

Gawain,  a bold,  irreverent  knight ; 
Holy  Grail,  Tennyson. 

Geddes,  a Quaker  family  in  Redgauntlet, 
Scott. 

Geierstein,  Anno  oL  “ the  maiden  of  the 
mist,”  Baroness  of  Ai’nheim ; Anne  of 
Geierstein,  Scott. 

George,  a time-expired  dragoon,  “ a fine, 
bluff-looking  man  of  a frank,  free  bear- 
ing,” keeper  of  a shooting  gallery; 
Bleak  Rouse,  Dickens. 

Geraldine,  The  Lady,  the  my-sterious 
serpent-woman  whom  Christabel  met 
in  the  forest  and  befriendeel ; Chris- 
tabel, Coleridge. 

Geraint,  a noble  knight  who  for  a setuson 
mistrusts  and  harshly  treats  his  true 
and  devoted  wife ; Idylls  of  the  King, 
Tennyson.  ! 

Giant  Despair,  the  lord  of  Doubting  Castle 
from  which  Christian  and  Hopeful 
escaped  by  the  key  “Promise”; 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Buiiyan. 

Gibbie,  Guse,  a daft  laddie  in  the  service  of 
Lady  Bellenden  ; Old  Mortality,  Scott. 

Gil  Bias,  the  hero  of  a diverting  novel, 
brimful  of  wit  and  humour ; Gil  Bias, 
Lesage. 

Ginevra,  the  bride  who  hid  in  an  old  chest 
where  she  was  entombed  alive  ; Ballad, 
T.  H.  Bayley. 

Gilpin,  John,  a London  linen-draper,  the 
hero  of  a famous  ride ; John  Gilpin,  | 
Cowper.  I 

Gins’s  Baby,  the  type  of  a poor  gutter 
child  ; Ginx’s  Baby,  Edward  Jenkins. 

Giovanni,  Den,  Italian  form  of  Don  Juan, 
(which  see). 

Glegg,  Mrs.,  aunt  of  Maggie  Tuiliver, 
succumbs  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
packman  ; Mill  on  the  Floss,  G.  Eliot. 

Glenalvon,  slays  Norval  and  is  in  turn  ' 
slain  by  Randolph  ; Douglas,  Home. 

Gleadining,  a family  raised  by  worth  and 
marriage  from  poverty  to  nobility  and 
affi  uence  ; Monastery,  Scott. 

Glenthorn,  Lord,  personification  of  ennui ; 
Ennui,  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Gloriana,  the  “ Queene  of  Faerie,”  who 
sends  out  her  knights  on  their  respective 
quests,  and  represents  in  the  political 
allegory  Queen  Elizabeth ; Faerie 
Queene,  Spenser. 

Glover,  Simon,  father  of  the  “ fair  maid,” 
a glover  by  trade  ; Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
Scott. 

Gobbo,  Launceloi,  the  clown  who  forsakes 
the  service  of  Shylock  for  that  of 
Bassanio;  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shake- 
speare. 

Goodfellow,  Robin,  also  called  F^ck  (which 
see). 

Gorbodue,  an  ancient  king  of  Britain. 
The  dissensions  between  his  two  sons 
form  the  plot  of  our  first  English  tragedy; 
Gorbodue,  Sackville  and  Norton. 


Gordon,  Lord  George,  the  hare-brained 
Protestant  leader  of  the  riota  in  London, 
1780  ; Barndby  Rudge,  Dickens. 

Gow,  Harry,  the  man  who  fought  “ for 
his  own  hand  ” from  pure  love  of  fight- 
ing, in  the  famous  Highland  combat ; 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Scott. 

Gradgrind  (father  and  son),  the  father  was 
a retired  wholesale  hardware  merchant, 
devoted  to  “ facts,”  whilst  the  son  was 
the  victim  of  an  education  of  " facts  ” — 
sensual,  selfish,  and  dishonest ; Hard 
Times,  Dickens. 

Grandet,  Eugenie,  the  daughter  of  a miser 
whose  besetting  sin  is  vividly  described ; 
Eugenie  Grandet,  Balzac. 

Grandison,  Sir  Charles,  intended  as  an 
ideal  Christian  and  gentleman;  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  Richardson. 

Grantly  Archdeacon,  a lax  ecclesiastic ; 

Barchester  Towers,  Trollope. 

Greatheart,  the  faithful  guide  to  the 
Celestial  City  of  Christiana  and  her 
children  ; Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Bunyan. 
Green,  Verdant,  as  a freshman  at  Oxford 
an  unqualified  greenhorn,  at  whose 
expense  many  practical  jokes  were 
played  ; Verdant  Green,  Bradley. 
Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  a naval  hero, 
celebrated  for  his  last  fight  on  the 
“Revenge”;  Westward  Ho!  0.  Kingsley, 
and  The  Revenge,  Tennyson. 

Grimwig,  Mr.,  the  irascible  but  warm- 
hearted friend  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  who 
would  “ eat  his  head,”  if  his  opinions 
were  ever  upset ; Oliver  Twist,  Dickens. 
Griselda,  the  patient,  whose  story  is  por- 
trayed in  a series  of  pictures  at  the 
National  Gallery,  is  a type  of  uifely 
devotion  and  patience ; Canterbury 
Tales,  Chaucer. 

Grueby,  John,  imperturbable  servant  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  ; Bamaby  Rudge, 
Dickens. 

Grundy,  Mrs.,  personification  of  Conven- 
tional Propriety  or  of  Social  Criticism 
on  “proper”  behaviour;  Speed  the 
Plough,  Morton. 

Gudrun,  wife  of  the  mighty  warrior  Sigurd 
(Siegfried),  at  whose  murder  she  siiflers 
tragic  grief ; Volsunga  Saga  and 
K iebelungenli^ . 

Guido,  Franceschini,  a wicked  nobleman 
who  kills  his  wife  and  her  supposed 
parents  ; Ring  and  the  Book,  Browning. 
Giiinevere,  wife  of  King  Arthur,  who  had  a 
guilty  love  for  Launcelot ; Idylls  of 
the  King,  Tennyson. 

Gulliver,  a sea-captain  who  visits  Lilliput, 
Brobdiugnag,  Laputa,  and  the  land  of 
the  Houylmimms ; GiiUiver’s  Travels, 
Swift. 

Gumbo,  a manumitted  slave,  the  servant 
of  Harry  Warrington  on  his  European 
tour  ; The  Virgviians,  Thackeray. 
Gummidge,  Mrs.,  widow  of  Peggotty’s 
partner,  “ a lone,  lorn  creetur”  ; David 
Copperfield,  Dickens. 

Gurtb,  s'nineherd,  a thrall  of  Cedric’s ; 
Ivanhoe,  Scott, 

Glister,  maid-of-all  work  to  tiie  Snagsbys, 
subject  to  fits  ; Bleak  House,  Dickens. 
Guyon,  Sir,  represents  the  virtue  of 
temperance,  the  golden  mean ; Faerie 
Queene,  Spenser. 

Haidee,  daughter  of  a Greek  pirate  who 
falls  in  love  with  Don  Juan  ; Don  Juan, 
Byron. 

Hakim,  Saladin  disguised  as  a physician 
who  came  to  cure  his  enemy,  Cceur  de 
Lion ; Talisman,  Scott. 

Hall,  Father,  an  intriguing  ecclesiastic ; 

John  Inglesani,  Shorthouse. 

Hallam,  Arthur  Henry,  the  A.  H.  H.  of 
Tennyson’s  “ In  Memoriar^”  a man  of 
brilliant  promise,  who  died  in  early 
manhood. 

Hamlet,  Prince  o!  Denmark,  naturally 
a dreamer,  who  fails  through  irresolu- 
tion ; Hamlet,  Shak^peare. 
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S&fdcastle,  Squire,  step-father  of  Tony 
Lumpkin,  and  father  of  the  young  lady 
who  assumes  the  role  of  chambermaid 
in  order  “ to  conquer"  young  Marlow  ; 
8Iie  Scoops  to  Conquer,  Goldsmith. 

Harding,  Kr.,  precentor  and  lover  of 
music,  an  admirable  clergyman  of  the 
old  school ; Barcltester  Towers,  Trollope. 

Harlowe,  Clarissa,  “ the  sweetest  martyr 
in  fiction”  ; Clarissa  Harlowe,  Richard- 
son. 

Harold,  Childe,  " Lord  Byron  in  a fancy 
dress”  ; Childe  Harold,  Byi’on. 

Earoun  al  Raschid,  Sultan  of  the  Saracen 
Empire  (786-808),  having  Bagdad  as 
its  capital,  a familiar  figure  in  many 
Eastern  T^es ; Arabian  Nights, 

Harpagon,  the  typical  miser  in  Molierc’s 
Comedy ; L’Avare,  Moliere. 

Harrington,  Melchizedec,  ” The  Great 
Mell,”  a fashionable  tailor  ; Evan 
Harrington,  Meredith. 

Harrington,  Evan,  son  of  the  above,  after 
many  adventures  marries  Rose  Jocelyn, 
daughter  of  Sir  Franks  Jocelyn ; Evan 
Harrington,  Meredith. 

Harris,  Mrs.,  oft-quoted  but  imaginary 
friend  of  Sahey  Gamp  ; Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  Dickens. 

Harrison,  Dr.,  a discriminating  philan- 
thropist ; Amelia,  Fielding. 

^tteraick,  Dirk,  half  smuggler  and  half 
pirate,  a cons\immate  villain ; Guy 
Mannering,  Scott. 

Hawk,  Sir  Mulberry,  “ a fashionable 
gambler,  rou6,  and  knave,”  who 
ruins  young  men ; Nicholas  Nicklehy, 
Dickens. 

Headrigg,  Cuddie,  in  danger  of  execution, 
but  saved  by  his  adroitness  under 
examination  ; Old  Mortality,  Scett. 

Headstone,  Bradley,  schoolmaster,  in  love 
with  Lizzie  Hexarn,  dies  in  a death- 
grapple  with  Rogue  Riderhood ; Our 
Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 

Healliclin,  a terrible  example  of  a nature 
utterly  warped  and  degraded  by  cruel 
treatment  in  early  years ; Wuthering 
Heights,  E.  Bronte. 

Heep,  Uriah,  an  oily  hypocrite,  unspeak- 
ably ” ’umble,”  who  inveigles  kir. 
Wickfield,  his  employer,  but  is  counter- 
checked  by  Micav/ber ; David  Copper- 
field,  Dickens. 

Helbeck,  Alan,  Roman  Catholic  squire, 
deeply  religious,  in  love  with  Laura  ; 
HeOoeck  0/  Bannisdale,  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 

Henri,  Mdlle.,  the  charming  pupil,  after- 
wards wife,  of  the  “ Professor”  ; The 
Professor,  C.  Bronte. 

Eereward  the  Wake,  the  ” Last  of  the 
English”;  Hereward  the  Wake,  C. 
Kingsley. 

Hennione,  after  sixteen  years’  absence 
from  her  jealous  husband,  Leontes,  is 
restored  to  him  as  a living  statue; 
Winter’s  Tale,  Shakespeare. 

Hernani,  a noble  Spaniard  who  commits 
suicide  on  “a  point  of  honour”; 
Hernani,  Victor  Hugo. 

Hiawatha,  prophet,  teacher,  and  civilizer 
of  his  Indian  tribe ; Hiawatha,  Long- 
fellow. 

Elgdea,  Mrs.,  the  old  woman  who  hated 

/ the  workhouse  more  than  death  ; Our 
Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 

EinchcliSe,  Henry  Salt,  a first-rate  engine- 
room  artificer — capable,  resourceful, 
daring ; Their  Lawful  Occasions,  Kip- 
ling. 

Holmes,  Sherlock,  a celebrated  detective, 
with  wonderful  powers  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  equal  to  the  unraveUing 
of  any  plot,  however  strange  and 
mysterious ; Strand  Magazine,  Conan 
Doyle. 

Hjneycombe,  Will,  an  oracle  on  matters 
of  fashion,  and  ” where  women  are  not 
concerned,  an  honest  and  worthy  man  ” ; 
Spectator,  Steele. 


Hoaeyman,  Charles,  a ” society”  clergy- 
man, showy  and  superficial,  WOTldly- 
minded,  and  : unprincipled  ; The  New- 
comes,  Thackeray. 

Hope,  Evelyn,  a maiden  of  sixteen  beloved 
by  a man  of  forty-eight;  Men  and 
Women,  Browning. 

Horatio,  Hamlet’s  one  faithful  friend, 
well-balanced  in  mind,  unemotional  in 
temperament ; Hamlet,  Shakespeare. 

Horatius,  famed  for  bis  heroic  defence  of 
the  Tiber  bridge  against  the  host  of 
Tarquin, ; Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
Macaulay. 

Howe,  Miss,  the  confidential  and  prudent 
adviser  of  Clarissa;  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
Richardson. 

Hoyden,  Miss,  type  of  ni-educated,  romp- 
ing, i-ustic  damsels  ; The  Relapse,  Van- 
brugh. 

Hudibras,  Sir,  hero  of  a laughable  satire 
directed  against  the  Puritans Sir 
Hudibras,  Samuel  Butler. 

Hudson,  Sir  OeoS'rey,  Queen  Henrietta’s 
dv/arf  page ; Feveril  of  the  Peak, 
Scott. 

Hunsden,  Mr.,  a manufacturer  rough  in 
tongue  and  manners  but  possessed 
of  a kind  heart ; The  Professor,  C. 
Bronte. 

Hypatia,  one  of  the  “ martyrs  of  philoso- 
phy,” she  suffered  a cruel  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  mob  of  Alexandria ; 
Hypatia,  0.  Kingsley. 

EyperioiA  god  of  the  sun,  at  the  fall  of 
the  Titans  had  to  give  place  to  Apollo, 
the  new  sun-god;  Hyperion,  Keats. 

Hythloday,  Eaphael,  a Portuguese  mariner 
whose  tongue  More  employs  to  express 
his  ideas  on.  an  ideal  commonwealth ; 
Utopia,  More. 

lago,  a clever  villain  who  poisons  Othello’s 
mind  against  his  loyal  wife,  Desdemona  ; 
Othello,  Shakespeare. 

Ida,  Princess,  founds  a college  for  the 
emancipation  of  women ; The  Princess, 
Tennyson. 

Imogen,  falsely  accused  by  lacliimo  of 
infidelity  to  her  husband,  triumphantly 
establishes  her  innocence  ; Cymbeline, 
Shakespeare. 

Inglesant,  John,  a gentleman  who  played 
a noble  part  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
in  the  courts  of  England  and  Italy ; 
John  Inglesant,  Shorthoase. 

Isaac  of  York,  a rich  Jew,  persecuted  and 
plundered  by  the  dissolute  followers  of 
King  John  ; Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Iseagrim,  the  name  of  the  wolf  in  the 
German  story  of  ReinecJie  Fuchs. 

Iseuit,  bride  of  King  Mark,  who,  through 
drinking  a love-potion  unawares,  fell  in 
love  with  Sir  Tristram  ; Tristram  and 
Iseuit,  M.  Arnold. 

Ithurisl,  one  of  the  angels  appointed  to 
guard  Adam  and  Eve  at  night ; Paradise 
Lost,  Bk.  IV.,  Milton. 

Ivanhoe,  Wilfrid  of,  son  of  Cedric,  who  w'as 
disinherited  for  becoming  a Crusader 
under  King  Richard  ; Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Jachin,  the  parish  clerk  livho  stole  the 
money  given  at  Holy  Communion ; 
The  Borough,  Grabbe. 

Jacynth,  the  maid  who  fell  asleep  while 
the  gipsy  bewitched  the  Duchess ; 
Flight  of  the  Duchess,  Browning. 

Jaggers,  Mr.,  a typical  Old  Bailey  advocate, 
known  to  and  knowing  half  the  criminals 
in  the  metropolis ; Great  Expectations, 
Dickens. 

Jakin,  Bob,  the  kind-hearted  packman  who 
befriends  Tom  Tuliiver ; Mitl  on  the 
Floss,  G.  Eliot. 

Jaques,  the  typical  cynic,  his  famous 
speech  on  the  ‘ ‘ Seven  Ages  ” is  a graphic 
picture  of  the  cynic’s  view  of  life ; As 
You  Like  It,  Shakespeare. 

Jarley,  Itfrs.,  owner  of  the  unrivalled  wax- 
work  show ; Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
Dickens. 


Jarvie,  Bailie  Nicol,  a shrewd  and  kindly 
man  of  business,  rather  pompous  and 
not  over- valiant ; Rob  Roy,  Scott. 

Jean  Valjean,  a convict  hero  who  strives 
to  expiate  a past  crime  by  a life  of  self- 
forgetfulness  and  devotion  to  others ; 
Les  MiseraUes,  Victor  Hugo. 

Jekyli,  Dr.,  the  noble-minded  doctor  whose 
other  self  was  the  vicious  Mr.  Hyde ; 
Dr.  Jekyli  and  Mr.  Hyde,  R.  L.  Steven- 
son. 

JeKyby,  Mrs.,  neglects  her  home  in  her 
devotion  to  the  natives  of  Borrioboola 
Gha  ; Bleak  House,  Dickens. 

Jess,  a brave,  patient  soul  who  for  twenty 
years  viewed  the  world  from  her  cottage 
window  and  had  “ a terrible  lot  to  be 
thankful  for”;  A Window  in  Thrums, 
Barrie. 

Jessica,  daughter  of  Shylock,  who  forsakes 
him  to  marry  Lorenzo ; Merchant  of 
Venice,  Shakespeare. 

Jingle,  Alfred,  strolling  actor,  boaster, 
and  swindler,  who  speaks  most  rapidly 
in  disjointed  sentences  ; Pickwick 
Papers,  Dickens. 

Jo,  a poor  outcast,  living  in  **  Tom-all- 
alone’s”  ; Bleak  House,  Dickens. 

Jones,  Tom,  a young  man  of  an  attractive 
and  generous  nature,  but  many  of  the 
details  of  his  life  are  of  an  unsavoury 
nature  ; Tom  Jones,  Fielding, 

Joseph,  Heathcliff’s  canting  servant : 
“ ransacked  the  Bible  for  promises  to 
himself  and  curses  to  bis  neighbour”  ; 
Wuthering  Heights,  Emily  Bronte. 

Jourdaia,  Monsieur,  a plain  citizen  who 
aspires  to  be  a gentleman  and  discovers 
to  his  surprise  Qiat  he  has  been  talking 
prose  all  his  life ; Le  Bourgeois  Gentii- 
Icornme,  Moliere. 

Juan,  Don,  a partly  legendary  character 
of  the  14th  century,  of  Spanish  origin, 
noted  for  his  amours.  The  hero  of 
a remarkable  poem  by  Byron ; Don 
.Tuan,  Byron. 

Julian,  Count,  although  a Spanish  Goth, 
invites  the  Moors  to  Spain  to  dethrone 
the  ravisher,  Roderick  ; Roderick, 
Southey. 

Juliet,  the  young  bride  whose  heroism  was 
rendered  useless  by  Romeo’s  rash  des- 
pair ; Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shakespeare. 

Jupe,  Cecilia,  a clown’s  daughter  adopted 
by  Gradgrind  ; Hard  Times,  Dickens. 

Kailyal,  an  heroine  distinguished  for 
virtue  ; Curse  of  Kehnma,  Southey. 

Eamal,  Border  chieftain,  robber,  and 

. outlaw,  who  generously  gives  up  his  sou 
to  the  service  of  the  Empress  of  India ; 
East  and  West,  Kipling, 

Katasha,  the  poor  ruined  girl  sent  to 
Siberia  for  a crime  of  which  she  was 
innocent ; Resurrection,  Tolstoy. 

the  almighty  rajah  who  wished 
to  die  but  could  not  for  the  curse ; 
Curse  of  Kehama,  Southey. 

Kettle,  Captain,  the  most  amusing  and 
pugnacious  hero  of  a series  of  books 
called  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle, 
Outcliffe  Hyne. 

Kew,  Countess  of,  a society  “ great  lady,” 
elderly  and  donrineering,  of  the  world, 
worldly  ; The  Newcomes,  Thackeray. 

Kezia,  “ the  bad-tempered,  good-hearted 
housemaid;”  Mill  on  the  Floss,  G. 
Eliot. 

Kihnansegg,  Miss,  an  heiress  with  a golden 
leg  ; Miss  Kilmansegg,  Thomas  Hood. 

TfriTo,  son  of  a sergeant  in  a regiment 
stationed  in  India,  brought  up  by  a 
half-caste,  combines  the  qualities  of  his 
parentage  and  training  ; Kim,  Kipling. 

Kite,  Sergeant,  ” a striking  picture  of  low 
life  and  humour;”  The  Recruiting 
Sergeant,  Farquhar. 

Knight,  The,  a type  of  the  noblest  form  of 
cavalry,  embodying  courage,  courtesy, 
and  humility ; CarUerbury  TcUes, 
Chaucer. 
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Erook,  keeper  of  a rag-and-bone  shop,  so 
soaked  with  spirits  from  hard  drinking, 
that  he  died  of  spontaneous  combustion  ; 
Bleak  House,  Dickens. 

Eubla  Khan,  the  prince  who  built  the 
“ pleasure-dome”  seen  by  the  poet  in 
a dream  ; Kuhla  Khan,  Coleridge. 

La  Creevy,  Miss,  a little  talkative,  minia- 
ture-painter, as  blithe  as  a lark ; 
Nicholas  Nicklehy,  Dickens. 

Lady  of  Shalott,  The,  bound  by  a curse  to 
weave,  night  and  day,  without  a look 
towards  Camelot ; Lady  of  Shalott, 
Tennyson. 

Lady  of  Lyons,  The,  a proud  Lyons  beauty 
who  unwittingly  marries  a gardener’s 
son  ; Lady  of  Lyons,  Lytton. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  (1)  Vivien,  the  mistress 
of  the  enchanter  Merlin.  (2)  Ellen 
Douglas,  who  retired  with  her  father 
from  the  court  of  King  James  V.  to  the 
vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine ; Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Scott. 

Laila,  the  Moorish  maiden  who  leapt  with 
her  lover,  Manuel,  from  a precipice ; 
The  Lovers'  Bock,  Southey. 

Lalla  Rookh,  an  Indian  princess  for  whose 
behoof  the  four  stories  of  the  poem  were 
told  on  the  way  to  meet  her  betrothed  ; 
Lalla  Rookh,  Moore. 

Lambert,  Hetty,  the  sprightly  daughter  of 
Col.  Lambert,  whose  sharp  tongue  made 
Harry  Warrington  a soldier ; The 
Virginians,  Thackeray. 

Lamia,  a serpent-woman  who  wedded 
Lycius,  a Corinthian  youth ; Lamia, 
Keats. 

Lanunermoor,  Bride  of,  bafided  in  love, 
wounds  her  husband  and  goes  mad  ; 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Scott. 

Languish,  Lydia,  an  insatiable  novel- 
reader  ; The  Rivals,  Sheridan. 

Launce,  a servant  who  plays  the  part  of 
a clown ; Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Shakespeare. 

Lanncelot,  Sir,  the  greatest  of  the  knights 
of  the  Round  Table  ; Idylls  of  the  King, 
Tennyson. 

Launfal,  Sir,  a knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
the  subject  of  a poem  entitled  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Laura,  the  lady  to  whom  Petrarch  addresses 
his  sonnets  ; Sonnets,  Petrarch. 

Lauretta  di  Guardino,  first  the  temptress 
and  then  the  wife  of  John  Inglesant, 
dies  in  the  plague;  John  Inglesant,  Short- 
house. 

Lavington,  Squire,  denied  that  any  duties 
were  attached  to  property ; Yeast, 
C.  Kingsley, 

Lear,  a terrible  picture  of  madness  brought 
on  by  ungovernable  rage ; King  Lear, 
Shakespeare. 

Learoyd,  John,  ” six-and-a-half  feet  of 
slow-moving,  heavy-footed  Yorkshire- 
man”  ; Life's  Handicap,  Kipling. 

Lee,  Alice,  daughter  of  the  old  and  staunch 
Royalist,  Sir  Henry  Lee ; Woodstock, 
Scott. 

Lefevre,  Lieut.,  an  officer  who  died  from 
starvation.  His  death  is  an  affecting 
scene ; Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne. 

Legree,  a brutal  overseer  of  a slave  planta- 
tion ; Unde  Tom's  Cabin,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe. 

Leigh,  Amyas,  son  of  a noble  mother,  and 
hero  of  the  novel ; Westward  Ho  / 
C.  Kingsley. 

Leigh,  Aurora,  heroine  of  the  poem  so- 
named  ; Aurora  Leigh,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. 

Leontes,  having  wrongly  accused  his  wife, 
loses  her  for  16  years;  Winter's  Tale, 
Shakesi)€are. 

Lewsome.  Mr.,  sells  Jonas  the  drugs  with 
wnich  to  poison  Old  Anthony,  and 
finally  confesses  ; Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. 

Lillian,  the  heroine  of  the  story ; Altov. 
Locke,  0.  Kingsley. 


Liminason,  Lieut,  a Hussar  officer, 
treacherously  held  a prisoner  in  Siberia 
for  many  years.  Escapes,  but  only 
when  a mental  and  physical  wreck ; 
Lifj^s  Handicap,  Kipling. 

Linldnwater,  Tim,  confidential  clerk  to 
Cheeryble  Bros.,  to  whom  he  is  loyal  and 
faithful ; Nicholas  Nickleby,  Dickens. 

Lismahago,  Cbadiah,  the  contentious 
and  mutilated  officer  who  marries 
Tabitha  Bramble ; Humphry  Clinker, 
Smollett. 

Little  Billee,  a young  and  gifted  artist, 
w'ho  with  tw’o  friends  leads  a Bohemian 
life  in  Paris ; Trilby,  Du  Maurier. 

Little  Dorrit,  the  ‘‘child  of  the  Marshalsea,” 
a debtors’  prison,  where  she  spent  her 
childhood,  like  a sunbeam  unsoiled  by 
the  sordid  vice  around  her ; Little 
Dorrit,  Dickens. 

Little  Em’ly,  betrayed  and  ruined  through 
her  vanity  ; David  Copperfield,  Dickens. 

Iiittle  Lord  Fauntleroy,  a simple-hearted, 
graceful  child,  who  charms  away  the 
fierceness  of  his  grandfather ; Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  F.  H.  Burnett. 

Litilo  Puildred,  the  junior  subaltern,  worth 
£4,000  a year ; The  Man  who  was, 
Kipling. 

little  Nell,  the  guardian  angel  of  her 
gambling  grandfather.  The  story  of 
her  death  is  now  classical ; Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  Dickens. 

Lochinvar,  the  hero  of  the  ballad  in  which 
” the  laggard  in  love”  is  forestalled  ; 
Marmion,  Scott. 

Locke,  Alton,  tailor,  poet,  chartist ; 
Alton  Locke,  0.  Kingsley. 

Lorelei,  the  siren  of  the  Rhine  who  by  her 
sweet  songs  lured  the  sailors  to  destruc- 
tion ; German  Legend. 

Lothario,  a libertine,  the  seducer  of  Calista. 
His  name  has  become  tbe  synonym  for 
a fashionable  and  uuscnipulous'  rake  ; 
The  Fair  Fenilenl,  Rowe. 

Lovelace,  an  unscrupulous  libertine,  the 
principal  male  character  in  the  novel ; 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  Richardson. 

Liunpkin,  Tony,  the  bibulous,  ignorant, 
conceited,  and  loutish  country  squire  ; 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Goldsmith. 

Luria,  the  ill-treated  champion  of  Florence 
against  the  Pisano  ; Luria,  Browning. 

Lynedale,  Lord,  a liberal-minded  and 
intelligent  peer ; Alton  Locke,  C. 
Kingsley. 

Lyeidas,  a shepherd  youth  whose  untimely 
death  is  lamented  in  this  famous  elegy  ; 
Lycidas,  Milton. 

Lydgate,  a talented  young  doctor,  thwarted 
at  every  tuni  by  professional  jealousy 
and  ignorant  prejudice;  Middlemarch, 
G.  Eliot. 

Lyndon,  Barry,  an  amusing  Irishman 
whose  story,  told  by  himself,  is  full  of 
humour  and  adventure  ; Barry  Lyndon, 
Thackeray. 

Bfc Andrews,  the  dour  Scottish  engineer, 
the  lover  of  his  engines,  deeply  religious 
though  irreverent  in  speech;  Me  Andrews’ 
Hymn,  Kipling. 

ETacbeth,  dominated  by  his  own  mad 
ambition  and  spurred  on  by  his  wife, 
murders  Kurg  Duncan ; Macbeth, 
Shakespeare. 

Macbellt,  Lady,  a woman  of  iron  will  and 
boundless  ambition,  who  ends  by  losing 
her  reason  and  killing  herself  ; Macbeth, 
Shakespeare. 

Mac  Fleeknoe,  represents  the  poet  Shad- 
well  in  the  satire  that  bears  this  name  ; 
Mac  Fleeknoe,  Dry  den. 

Macheafb,  captain  of  a band  of  highway- 
men, marries  Polly  Peachum  ; Beggars* 
Opera,  Gay. 

Me  Intyre,  Capt.  Hector,  nephew  of 
Oldbuck,  famous  for  his  adventure  with 
the  " phoca”  ; Antiquary,  Scott. 

Mac  Ivor,  Fergus  and  Flora,  the  famous 
brother  and  sister  in  Waverley,  who 


befriended”  Prince  Charlie  ” ; Waverley, 
Scott. 

Mackage,  Sandy,  a second-hand  bookseller, 
sagacious  adviser  of  the  young  tailor  • 
Alton  Locke,  C.  Kingsley.  * 

Blackenzie,  Mrs.,  “ The  Campaigner,”  who 
gets  her  pretty,  empty-headed  daughter. 
Rosa,  married  to  Clive  Newcome  ; The 
Newcomes,  Thackeray. 

Mac  Stinger,  Mrs.,  the  termagant  landlady 
of  Captain  Cuttle,  who  finally  marries 
Captain  Busby ; Dombey  and  Son, 
Dickens. 

Madges  Wildfire,  ruined  and  discarded  by 
her  lover,  and  her  babe  destroyed  by 
its  grandmother,  she  lost  her  wits; 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  Scott. 

Mlfggy,  aged  twenty-eight,  but  thinks  she 
is  ten,  at  which  age  she  had  a fever  that 
has  arrested  her  intellect ; Little 
Dorrit,  Dickens. 

MalagrowUier,  Sir  Mungo,  from  having 
been  king’s  “whipping-boy”  became 
crabbed  and  censorious ; Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  Scott. 

Malaprop,  Mrs.,  famous  for  her  mutilationa 
of  the  King’s  English ; The  Rivals, 
Sheridan. 

Malvolio,  Olivia’s  faithful  but  pompous 
and  conceited  major-domo,  who  is  hated 
and  flouted  by  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold ; Twelfth  Night,  Shakespeare. 

i Elammon,  the  money  god,  who  dwells  in 
the  underworld  with  the  evil  spirits  of 
covetousness  and  ambition ; Faerie 
Qaeene,  Spenser. 

Manfred,  sells  himself  to  the  Evil  One,  who 
gives  him  seven  demons  to  do  his  bidding 
for  a season  ; Manfred,  Byron, 

Elannering  Guy,  hero  of  a novel  so-named  ; 
Guy  Mannering,  Scott. 

Mantalini,  Madame,  the  fashionable  mil- 
liner who  supports  her  worthless, 
foppish  husband ; Nicholas  Nickleby, 
Dickens. 

Marcella,  an  impulsive  girl  with  socialistic 
tendencies  ; Marcella,  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 

Elarch,  Ursul^  a girl  of  gentle  birth  who 
becoraea  the  wife  of  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,  Mrs.  Craik. 

Marchioness,  The,  the  little  ” slavey  ” 
W'ho  nurses  Dick  Swiveller  in  his  illness, 
and  becomes  his  wife ; Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  Dickens. 

Marguerite  (Gretchen)  is  betrayed  by 
Faust  and  reduced  to  great  misery 
through  her  sin  ; Faust,  Goethe. 

Maria^  the  witty  and  diminutive  waiting- 
maid  of  Olivia,  who  devises  the  plan  for 
the  humbling  of  Malvolio  ; Twelfth 
Night,  Shakespeare. 

Marlow,  the  man  who  is  bashful  with 
ladies,  but  much  “at  home”  with 
bar-maids ; She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
Goldsmith. 

Marmion,  a haughty  English  knight, 
slain  at  Plodden  ; Marmion,  Scott. 

Mamer,  Silas,  the  w'eaver  whose  heart  was 
healed  of  many  sorrows  by  a foundling 
child  ; Silas  Mamer,  G.  Eliot. 

Elasou,  Bertha,  Rochester’s  lunatic  wife, 
who  burns  the  mansion;  Jane  Eyre, 
0.  Bronte. 

Matty,  Miss,  a gentle,  old-fashioned  maiden 
lady  in  straitened  circumstances  ; Cran- 
ford, Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Maud,  “ Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular, 
splendidly  null”  ; Maud,  Tennyson. 

Mauprat,  Adrien  de,  ” the  wildest,  gallant 
and  bravest  knight  of  France’  ; 
Richelieu,  Lytton. 

Mawwonn,  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Cantwell, 
and  a vulgar  edition  of  tliat  hypocrite  ; 
The  Hypocrite,  Bickerstaff. 

Mazeppa  was  bound  to  the  back  of  a wild 
horse  and  sent  on  a terrible  death-ride. 
His  sufferings  are  vividly  portrayed  in 
Mazeppa,  V.  Hugo  and  Byron. 

Elsdora,  the  faithful  and  beloved  wife  of 
the  Corsair  ; Corsair,  Byron. 
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CHAKACTERS 

Meg  Kcrrilies,  gipsy,  thief,  smuggler, 
and  kidnapper  ; Ouy  Manner ing,  Scott, 

Meister,  Wilhelm,  one  who,  like  Saul, 

“ went  out  to  find  his  father’s  asses  and 
found  a kingdom”;  Wilhelm  Meister, 
Goethe. 

Melnotte,  Claude,  hero  of  the  play,  a 
gardener’s  son  who  passes  himself  off  as 
a prince  and  marries  the  proud  beauty 
of  Lyons  ; Lady  of  Lyons,  Lytton. 

Mephistopheles,  an  impersonation  of  the 
spirit  of  evil,  the  jeering,  sneering 
attendant  of  Faust ; Faust,  Goethe. 

Mercutio,  a “ gentleman  that  loves  to 
hear  himself  talk”  ; Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Shakespeare. 

Meilin,  the  mighty  bard  and  wfeard  of 
Arthur’s  Court ; Idylls  of  the  King, 
Tennyson. 

Blertoan,  Earl,  guilty  lover  of  Mildred 
Tresham,  killed  by  her  brother,  Earl 
Tresham ; A Blot  in  the  Scutcheon, 
Browning. 

Ulicawber,  improvident,  impecunious, 
grandiloquent,  and  always  ” waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up  ” ; David  Copper- 
field,  Dickens. 

Middleton,  Rev.  Dr.,  a worldly,  port-loving, 
grandiloquent  ecclesiastic ; The  Egoist, 
Meredith. 

Miggs,  Miss,  a shrewish  maidservant  who 
continually  stirred  up  strife  in  the 
Varden  household;  Bamdby  Budge, 
Dickens. 

Mignoa,  becomes  insane  when  with  all  her 
charms  her  love  is  unretumed  ; Wilhelm 
Meister,  Goethe  (tr.,  Carlyle). 

Millwood,  Sarah,  the  wanton  by  whom 
George  Barnwell  was  ruined ; George 
Barnwell,  Lillo. 

Sliranda,  lives  with  her  father,  Prospero, 
on  a spirit-haunted  island,  seeing  no 
other  man  but  the  savage  Caliban ; 
The  Tempest,  Shakespeare. 

Mirza,  a holy  man  of  Bagdad  who  has  a 
vision  of  the  Bridge  of  Life ; Vision 
of  Mirza,  Addison. 

Modred,  the  traitor  knight  slain  by  Arthur 
with  the  last  stroke  of  Bxcalibur  ; The 
Passing  of  Arthur,  Tennyson. 

Mohan,  Lord,  a fashionable  rake  of  Queen 
Anne’s  time,  a gambler,  a rou^ ; Esmond, 
Thackeray. 

Monaldeschi,  Marquis,  the  grand  equeny 
and  treacherous  lover  of  Queen  Cristina 
of  Sweden,  who  had  him  executed ; 
Cristina  and  Monaldeschi,  Browning. 

Monipliss,  Ritchie,  the  pertinacious  and 
patriotic  Scot,  who  never  yielded  to  an 
Englishman  any  superiority  of  England 
over  Scotland ; Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Scott. 

Slonkbams,  Laird  of,  Mr.  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,  the  antiquary  whose  suppased 
house,  Hospitalfield,  stands  near  Ar- 
broath ; AntiguaTy,  Scott. 

Monte  Cristo,  the  Count  whose  adventures 
are  most  wonderful ; Monte  Cristo, 
Dumas. 

Morgan,  valet  to  Major  Pendennis,  to 
whom  he  is  invaluable  as  a collector  of 
gossip  ; Pendennis,  Thackeray. 

Morgiana,  the  female  slave  of  Ali  Baba, 
” crafty,  cunning,  and  fertile  in  devices”; 
Arabian  N ights. 

Morris,  Dinah,  the  earnest  preacher  of 
excellent  gifts,  whose  life  exemphfies 
her  words  ; Adam  Bede,  G.  Eliot. 

Mould,  Mr.,  an  undertaker  whose  facial 
expression  denotes  both  melancholy 
and  smirk  satisfaction  ; Martin  Chuzzle- 
wU,  Dickens. 

Moucher,  Miss,  a dwarf,  but  a very  useful 
person,  deals  in  cosmetics,  and  practises 
hairdressing;  David  Copperfield,  Dickens. 

Muddle,  the  carpenter  under  Captain 
Savage  ; Peter  Simple,  Marryat. 

Hulvaney,  the  Irish  ti^e  of  a private 
soldier  — humorous,  good-tempered, 
reckless,  convivial  ; Soldiers  Three. 
K4)ling. 


IN  FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  DRAMA. 


Muxworthy,  Betty,  servant  and  friend  in 
the  Bidd  family,  held  many  quaint 
and  original  opinions ; Lorna  Doone, 
Blackmore. 

Natldo,  the  Philistine  critic  of  a poet’s 
function ; Sordello,  Browning. 

Nancy,  the  poor,  degraded,  faithful  para- 
mour of  Bill  Sikes ; Oliver  Twist,  Dickens. 

Nathan  der  Weise,  a wealthy  Jewish 
merchant,  teaches  Saladin  the  lesson  of 
religious  toleration  ; Nathan  der  Weise, 
Lessing. 

Newcome,  Barnes,  a contemptible  cad  and 
snob,  but  a keen  man  of  business  ; The 
Newcomes,  Thackeray. 

Newcome,  Col.,  no  finer  specimen  of  an 
English  gentleman  in  fiction,  answered 
death’s  summons  with  the  word 
” Adsum  ” ; The  Newcomes,  Thackeray. 

Nickieby,  Mrs.,  mother  of  Nicholas,  whose 
rambling  and  ma7y  talk  makes  her 
ridiculous  but  amusing ; Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Dickens. 

Nipper,  Susan,  a sharp-tongued  young 
woman  who  gives  Mr.  Dombey  a piece 
of  her  mind  ; Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens. 

Noggs,  Newman,  clerk  to  old  Balph 
Nickleby,  tall,  red-nosed,  with  joints 
that  cracked,  honest  and  courageous ; 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  Dickens. 

Korna,  a weird,  uncanny  prophetess ; 
Pirate,  Scott. 

Norval,  the  hero  of  the  tragedy ; Douglas, 
Home. 

Nubbles,  Kit,  devoted  to  Little  Nell, 
dismissed  by  her  grandfather,  impri- 
soned on  a false  charge  ; Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  Dickens. 

Nydia,  the  blind  girl  of  the  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  by  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Nym,  a coward  and  boon  companion  of 
Bardolph  and  Pistol,  ” sworn  brothers 
in  filching  ” ; Eenry  V.,  Shakespeare. 

Ochiltree,  Edlc,  a king’s  bedesman  or 
” blue-gown,”  a walking  new'spaper, 
honest,  sagacious,  and  garrulous ; 
Antiguary,  Scott. 

Oenone,  daughter  of  a river-god,  beloved 
by  Paris,  but  deserted  by  him  for  Helen  ; 
Oenone,  Tennyson. 

Ogniben,  the  legate  who  suppressed  the 
insurrection  at  Faenza ; one  of  Browning’s 
finest  creations ; A Soul’s  Tragedy, 
Browning. 

Oidbuck,  Jonathan,  see  Monkbams. 

Oliver,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
Charlemagne’s  paladins.  His  name  is 
associated  with  Boland  as  his  equal  in 
prowess. 

Olivia,  (1)  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Primrose, 
who  eloped  with  her  worthless  lover ; 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith.  (2)  Tiie 
Countess  Olivia,  who  has  for  her  steward 
the  pompous  Malvolio  ; Twelfth  Night, 
Shakespeare. 

Ophelia,  loving  yet  weak,  cast  o2  by 
Hamlet  she  becomes  insane,  and 
drowns  herself  ; Hamlet,  Shakespeare. 

Ophelia,  Miss,  the  worthy  lady  who  tries 
to  train  Topsy ; Cnde  Tom’s  Cabin. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

OrgogMo,  the  giant.  Pride,  who  overpowers 
the  Bed  Cross  Knight ; Faerie  Queene, 
Spenser. 

Crtodo,  (1)  The  same  as  Roland  (which 
see).  (2)  Bosalind’s  lover  in  As  You 
Like  It,  Shakespeare. 

Ortheris,  a private  soldier  of  the  Cockney 
type  ; Soldiers  Three,  Elipling. 

Osborne,  Capt.  George,  a conceited,  empty- 
headed  coxcomb,  killed  at  Waterloo  ; 
Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray. 

O’  Shanter,  Tam,  the  hero  of  a story  told 
in  verse,  in  which  witches  play  an 
exciting  part ; Tam  0’ Shanter,  Bums. 

Othello,  a brave  Moor  in  command  of  the 
Venetian  forces,  the  victim  of  jealousy 
aroused  by  the  villain  lago,  and  the 
murderer  of  his  suspected  wife,  Desde- 
mona ; QlheUo,  Shakespeare. 


O’ Trigger,  Sit  Lucius,  a fortune-hunting 
Irishman,  always  ready  for  a fight ; 
The  Rivals,  Sheridan. 

Oxenford,  Clerk  oJ,  bears  the  hall-mark  of 
tiie  true  scholar,  since  “ Gladly  would  ha 
leam  and  gladly  teche”;  Canterbury 
Tales,  Chaucer. 

Overreach,  Sir  Giles,  his  name  is  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  himself,  but  in 
the  end  he  is  himself  over-reached  ; A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Massinger. 

Pacchiarotto,  painter,  and  reformer  of 
things  in  general ; How  he  Worked  in 
Distemper,  Browning. 

Page,  ESrs.,  one  of  the  women  who  by  their 
practical  jokes  punished  Falstaff  for 
bis  unwelcome  attentions  ; Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Shakespeare. 

Palamon  and  Arcite.  the  heroes  of  a tale  of 
chivalry  told  by  “The  Knight”; 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer. 

Pamela,  the  virtuous  domestic  who  resists 
the  vicious  advances  of  her  master, 
and  ultimately  becomes  his  wife ; 
Pamela,  Bichardson. 

Pangloss,  Dr.  (1)  a ridiculous,  literary 
prig;  Heir-at-Law,  Oolman.  (2)  An 
optimistic  philosopher ; Candide, 
Voltaire. 

Pantagruel,  son  of  Gargantua,  and_  like 
his  father  of  colossal  dimensions  ; 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  Babelais. 

Panza,  Sancho,  a Spanish  peasant,  squire 
to  I)on  Quixote,  famous  for  his  practical 
good  sense,  mother- wit,  and  knowledge 
of  Spanish  proverbs ; Don  Quixote, 
Cervantes. 

Paracelsus,  student  in  search  of  the 
highest  truths  about  God  and  man  ; 
Paracelsus,  Browning. 

ParoUes,  Bertram’s  cowardly  serv^t, 
whom  Helena  justly  calls  “ a notorious 
liar  and  a fool  ” ; AU’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  Shakespeare.  _ 

Partington,  Mrs.,  an  imaginary  old  lady 
who,  according  to  Sydney  Smith,  tried 
to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  with  a 
broom  ; also  a humorous  character 
noted  for  her  misuse  of  words;  Mrs. 
Partington,  P.  B.  Shillaber. 

Partridge,  Mr.,  half  barber,  half  school- 
master, whose  criticisms  on  Hamlet 
have  become  proverbial ; Tom  Jones, 
Fielding. 

Paul  and  Virginia,  the  central  figures  of  a 
charming  idyll  containing  exquisite 
descriptions  of  nature;  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, Bemadin  de  St.  Pierre. 

Paul,  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Dombey,  iffie 
story  of  whose  shortlife  is  most  pathetic; 
Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens.  _ 

Paul,  The  Professor,  the  ruling  spirit  at 
Madame  Beck’s  pensionnat ; Villette 
and  The  Professor,  C.  Bronte. 

Pauline,  redeems  the  poet  by  the  highest 
love ; Pauline,  Browning. 

Pawkins,  Major,  a New  York  politician, 
who  " runs  a moist  pen  slick  through 
everything  and  starts  afresh”  ; Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  Dickens. 

Pecksniff,  Seth,  the  prince  of  canting 
hypocrites,  with  two  daughters  after 
his  own  heart ; Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. 

Peebles,  Peter,  principal  in  a suit  in  which 
he  pleads  in  forma  pauperis;  Red- 
gauntlet,  Scott. 

Peerybingle,  John  and  Mary,  the  sturdy, 
good-humoured  carrier  and  his  little 
wife,  Dot”  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
Dickens. 

Peggotty,  Clara,  a faithful  servant  to  Mrs. 
Copperfield  and  nurse  to  David,  marries 
Barkis;  Daniel,  a rough,  leal-hearted 
fisherman  of  Yarmouth ; Ham,  engaged 
to  Daniel’s  adopted  niece,  Bm’ly ; 
David  Copperfield,  Dickens. 

Pelagia,  a famous  courtesan  at  Alexandria; 
Hypatia,  0.  Kingsley. 

Pelleas,  see  Ettarre. 
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Fendenms,  Arth-ar,  the  historian  of  the 
Newcomes,  and  the  writer  of  the 
autobiography  of  Pendennis ; Pen- 
dennii,  Thackeray. 

Pendennis,  Helen,  Arthur’s  mother,  an 
earthly  saint,  but  not  altogether  free 
from  jealousy  and  prejudice ; Pen- 
dennis, Thackeray. 

Pendennis,  Major,  a club  habitud  par 
excellence,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  whole  peerage  ; Pendennis , Thack- 
eray. 

Fendragon,  King  Arthur’s  predecessor, 
whom  some  believed  to  be  his  father ; 
Coming  of  Arthur,  Tennyson. 

Percivale,  one  of  the  few  knights  that  saw 
the  Holy  Glrail ; Holy  Grail,  Tennyson. 

Feidita,  daughter  of  Leontes,  exposed  to 
death  in  her  infancy  by  her  father, 
rescued  and  brought  up  by  a shepherd  ; 
Winter’s  Tale,  Shakespeare. 

Perso^  The  Poore,  a type  of  the  good 
parish  priest,  who  not  only  taught  the 
right  way,  but  followed  it  himself; 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer. 

Petit  Andr^,  the  executioner  who  tried  to 
cheer  his  victim  with  merry  quips  on 
the  scaffold  ; Quentin  Durward,  Scott. 

Petruchio  weds  Katherine  the  Shrew,  a.nd 
makes  her  a submissive  vdfe ; The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Shakespeare. 

Phfedre,  or  Phaedra,  the  victim  of  an 
ancestral  curse,  the  effect  of  which 
is  marvellously  described  in  PMdre, 
Racine. 

Philip,  a self-satisfied  prig  with  insufferable 
airs  of  superiority ; The  Heir  of  Redcli^e, 
C.  Yonge. 

Piccolomini,  Max,  a soldier  betrothed  to 
Wallenstein’s  daughter,  dies  in  a w'ild 
charge  against  the  Swedes ; W allenstein, 
Schiller. 

Fickle,  Peregrine,  spendthrift,  fonder  of 
pla3nng  jokes  upon  others  than  of 
bearing  them  himself ; Peregrine  Pickle, 
Smollett. 

PickvTick,  Samuel,  the  immortal  founder 
of  the  Pickwick  Club,  the  embodiment 
of  simplicity  and  benevolence  ; Pick- 
wick Papers,  Dickens. 

Pied  Piper,  the  mysterious  Piper  who,  by 
the  sound  of  his  magic  flute,  could  draw 
anyone  after  him  ; Pied  Piper,  Brown- 
hig.  i 

Piers  Plowman,  the  central  figure  of  a j 
political  allegory,  published  about 
1370  ; Piers  Plowman,  Langland. 

Pinch,  Tom,  Pecksniff’s  assistant,  wRose 
simplicity  leads  him  to  put  perfect  trust 
in  his  hypocritical  employer,  wRo  treats 
hirh  as  a drudge  ; Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. 

Pip,  enriched  by  a convict,  brought  up  by 
Joe  Q argery,  who  married  Pip’s  sister  ; 
Great  Expectations,  Dickens. 

Pipchin,  Sirs.,  the  cross  old  boarding-house 
keeper,  drained  dry  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness ; Dombey  and  Son, 
Dickens. 

Pippa,  a silk-winder  at  Asolo,  whose  songs 
work  moral  miracles  on  the  passers-by  ; 
Pippa  Passes,  Browming. 

Pistol,  a pothouse  bully  and  braggart,  who 
is  forced  by  Pluellen  to  eat  the  leek  ; 
Henry  V.,  Shakespeare. 

fJeydell,  Mr.  PauJus,  an  advocate  and 
sheriff  with  considerable  social  qualities  ; 
Guy  Mo/anering,  Scott. 

Plummer,  Caleb,  toymaker,  wholly  devoted 
to  Bertha,  his  blind  daughter  ; Cricket 
on  the  UeaMh,  Dickens. 

Podsnap,  kir.,  a self-satisfied,  narrow- 
minded person,  who  dissolves  all 
difficulties  with  a magnificent  sweep  of 
his  arm  ; Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 

Polonins,  Ophelia’s  father,  pompous  and 
self-complacent,  with  an  eye,  as  he 
tiiinks,  for  searching  out  irath,  though 
really  blind  as  a bat ; Hamlet,  Shake- 
fpeaxe. 
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Pompilia,  murdered  along  with  her  puta- 
tive parents  by  her  husband,  Guido ; 
Ring  and  the  Book,  Browning. 

Ponto,  Major,  a retired  officer  whose  wife 
leads  him  to  play  a snobbish  part,  from 
her  ambition  to  associate  only  with 
“county  families”;  Book  of  Snobs, 
Thackeray. 

Poole,  Mrs.,  the  gin-loving  nurse  whose 
carelessness  allows  her  charge,  Mrs. 
Rochester,  to  set  fire  to  the  house ; Jane 
Eyre,  0.  Bronte. 

Portia,  the  lady  disguised  as  a doctor  of 
law,  who  saves  Antonio  from  paying  to 
Shylock  the  pound  of  flesh  ; Merchant 
of  Venice,  Shakespeare. 

Poyser,  Mrs.,  the  inimitable  critic  of  life 
and  people  with  her  caustic  tongue  and 
strong  common  sense ; Adam  Bede, 
G.  Eliot. 

Prig,  Betsy,  the  woman  who  “ nnsses  turn 
and  turn  about”  with  Sairey  Gamp; 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Dickens. 

Primrose  Family  : (1)  father,  the  good  old 
Yicar  of  Wakefield.  (2)  his  wife,  a good 
housekeeper,  but  worships  at  the  sh^rine 
of  gentility,  (3)  Moses,  the  simple- 
minded  youth,  who  sold  the  Vicar’s 
horse  for  a gross  of  spectacles,  (4)  Olivia, 
whose  head  was  turned  mth  grand 
notiorus.  She  eloped  with  the  young 
Squire  ; Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith. 

Prometheus  steals  fire  from  heaven,  and 
as  a punislunent  is  chained  to  a rock 
and  tortured  by  a vulture  ; Prometheus, 
Shelley. 

Pro^ero,  through  devotion  to  the  study 
of  magic  ho  lost  his  dukedom  of  Milan, 
and  by  his  magical  arts  he  regained  it ; 
The  Tempest,  Shakespeare. 

Fsousiie,  ESrs.,  emphatically  the  “ grey 
mare”  in  the  palace  and  diocese  of 
Barchester ; Barchesier  Towers,  A. 
Trollope. 

Pry,  Paul,  a busybody  in  other  people’s 
business,  a most  diverting  character ; 
-Paul  Pry,  John  Poole. 

Puck,  a mischievous  sprite,  who  acts  as 
jester  to  King  Oberon,  and  delights  in 
playing  pranks ; Midsummer  Nighi’s 
Dream,  Shakespeare. 

Puir,  Dangle,  and  Sneer : Puff  wnites 
a play,  Dangle  produces  it,  Sneer 
criticises  it ; The  Critic,  Sheridan. 

Pumblechook,  Mr.,  obsequious  to  wealth 
and  a bully  to  misfortune ; Great 

Expectations,  Dickens. 

Pure,  Simon,  a Quaker  from  America,  who 
is  jockeyed  out  of  a rich  wife  by  Colonel 
Eeignwell,  who  passes  himself  off  as 
the  Quaker  before  the  real  Simon  Pure 
arrives ; A Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife, 
Mrs.  Centlivre. 

Pyeroft,  Emanuel,  a naval  petty  officer, 
quick-witted  and  humorous ; Their 

Lavjful  Occasions,  Kipling. 

Quickly,  Mrs.,  hostess  of  the  Boar’s  Head 
Tavern,  frequented  by  Ealstaff  and  his 
boon  companions;  Henry  IV.,  Henry 
V.,  Merry  Wives,  Shakespeare. 

Quilp,  a dwarf,  ferocious  and  fiendish ; 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Dickens. 

Quiverful,  E.ev.  Mr.,  rector  of  Puddingdale, 
with  fourteen  children ; Barchester 
Towers,  A.  Trollope. 

Quixote,  Don.,  the  hero  of  a most  diverting 
novel,  which  tells  the  story  of  his 
adventures  as  a Knight-errant ; Don 
Quixote,  Cervantes. 

Rab,  a mastiff  “ as  mighty  in  his  own  line 
as  Julius  Caesar  or  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ” ; Rah  and  his  Friends,  Dr.  J.  Brown. 

Ralpho,  squire  of  Sir  Hudibras,  whom 
he  attends  in  his  adventures ; Sir 
Hudibras,  Butler. 

Random,  Roderick,  unscrupulous,  sensual, 
and  callous ; Roderick  Romdom,  Smollett. 

Raphael,  an  “ affable  angel  ” who  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  Milton’s  great  epic  ; 
Paradise  Lost,  Milton. 
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Rf^elas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  who  goes 
in  search  of  a Paradise  in  this  world ; 
Rasselas,  Dr.  .Johnson. 

Ravenshoe,  Charles,  a generous  and  high- 
spirited  youth  who,  after  dire  distress, 
inherits  the  family  estates  ; Ravenshoe, 
H.  Kingsley. 

Eavenswood,  Master  o!,  the  melancholy, 
misunderstood,  persecuted  hero  of  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Scott. 

Rebecca,  the  beautiful,  gifted,  and  un- 
happy daughter  of  Isaac  the  Jew, 
Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Red  Cross  Knight,  The,  better  known  aa 
“ St.  George  of  Merry  England,”  who 
for  the  sake  of  Una  (Truth)  slays  the 
dragon  ; Carderbury  Tales,  Chaucer. 
Redgauntlet,  name  of  a family  in  the 
interest  of  Prince  Charles  Edward ; 
Redgauntlet,  Scott. 

Redlaw,  Mr.,  a leanied  chemist  who  tries 
to  obliterate  his  many  sorrows  from  his 
memory,  with  the  consequent  loss  of 
the  power  to  sympathize  ; The  Haunted 
Man,  Dickens. 

Regm  and  Goneril,  the  undutlful  daughter.'-: 

of  Ring  Lear,  Shakespeare. 

Reineke  Fuchs  (Reynard  the  Fox),  hero 
of  a satirical  poem  in  which  the  charac- 
ters are  animals.  There  are  many 
versions  of  the  story. 

Ridd,  John,  a Devonshire  yeoman  of 
gigantic  build  and  phenomenal  strength, 
the  hero  of  the  tale ; Lorna  Doone, 
Blackmore. 

Riderhood,  Rogue,  a desperate  waterside 
villain,  who  meets  his  death  in  a struggle, 
fatal  to  both,  with  Bradley  Headstone ; 
Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 

Riel,  Herve,  a simple  Breton  pilot,  who 
saved  a French  fleet  from  the  English  ; 
Herve  Riel,  Browning. 

Rcberf  of  Sicily,  for  his  pride  was  punished 
with  the  temporary  loss  of  reason ; 
Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn,  Longfellow. 
Rcb.sart,  Amy,  wife  of  rbe  Earl  of  Leicester, 
secretly  married,  supposed  to  he 
murdered  to  gain  Leicester’s  favour ; 
Kenilworth,  Scott. 

Rochester,  Rlr.,  husband  of  mad  Bertkev 
Mason,  and  finally  of  Jane  Eyre ; Jane 
Eyre,  Bronte. 

Ecdeiick  Dhu,  jn  half  savage  Highland 
chieftain  and  freebooter ; Lady  of  the 
iMke,  Scott. 

Roister  Doister,  bero  of  the  earliest 
English  comedy,  1556  ; Roister  Doister, 
Udall. 

Roland,  one  of  Charlemagne’s  paladins, 
a hero  of  romance  and  Itahan  epic 
(see  Oliver). 

Romeo,  wedded  the  youthful  Juliet  in 
spite  of  an  ancestral  feud  ; Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Shakespeare. 

Romola,  lived  at  Florence  in  the  time  of 
Savonarola,  and  married  Tito,  a subtle 
and  perfidious  Greek ; P^omola,  G. 
Eliot. 

Roland,  Lord,  the  noble  lover  of  Lady 
Clare  ; Lady  Clare,  Tennyson. 

Rosalind,  the  witty  daughter  of  the  ban- 
ished Duke,  whom  she  seeks  in  the 
Forest  of  Arden ; As  You  Like  It, 
Shakespeare. 

Eowena,  The  Lady,  a Saxon  lady,  ward  of  < 
Cedric,  married  to  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  ; / 
Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Rudge,  Bamaby,  the  half-crazed  son  of 
the  murderer  of  Reuben  Haredale; 
Barnahy  Rudge,  Dickens. 

Sabrina,  nymph  of  the  Severn,  is  invoked 
to  release  the  lady  from  the  spell  of 
Comus ; Comus,  Milton. 

Saddletree,  Bartoline,  the  pedantic  saddler 
who  affects  law  terms,  which  he  mis- 
understood, misapplied,  misquoted,  and 
mispronounced ; Heart  of  Midlothian, 
Scott. 

St.  Cecilia,  the  patron  saint  of  music  ; Ode 
to  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  Dryden, 
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Saladin,  the  Saracen  Sultan,  who  visited 
CJcBur  de  Lion  disguised  as  a doctor ; 
Talisman,  Scott. 

Salteme,  Rose,  deserted  by  her  jealous 
husband,  Don  Guzman,  and  burnt  by 
the  Inquisition  as  a heretic  and  witch ; 
Weslward  Ho  I C.  Kingsley. 

Saltire,  Lord,  under  a cynical  and  worldly 
exterior  he  hid  a warm  heart  and  a 
great  sorrow  ; Ravenslioe,  H.  Kingsley. 

Sampson,  Doiiainie,  “a  sticMt  minister,” 
and  so  became  private  tutor  and 
librarian;  his  favourite  expression  was 
‘‘  prodigious”  ; Guy  Afannering,  Scott. 

Sampson,  Parson,  the  horse-racing,  wine- 
drinking  domestic  chaplain  of  Lord 
Castlewood;  The  Ftr^inians,  Thackeray. 

Samson  Agouistes,  ” Samson  the  Wrest- 
ler,” the  blind  hero  of  a poem  written 
by  one  who  was  old  and  blind  ; Samson 
Agonistes,  Milton. 

Sangrado,  Dr.,  the  physician  whose 
invariable  prescriptions  were  bleeding 
and  hot  water  ; OH  Bias,  Lesage. 

Sansfoy  (Unbelief),  the  first  enemy  with 
whom  the  Red  Cross  Knight  has  to 
fight  after  deserting  Una  (Truth) ; 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer. 

Ssracinesca.  a fine  type  ol  the  old  Roman 
nobility — sturdy  and  proud ; Sara- 
cinesca,  Marion  Crawford. 

Sarchedon,  here  ol  the  fine  novel  so 
named  ; Sarchedon,  Whyte  Melville. 

Sawyer,  the  hilarious  surgeon,  host 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  whe  tried  to  start  a 
practice  at  Bristol ; Pickwick  Papers, 
Dickens. 

Scapin,  a why,  scheming  valet ; Les 
Fourberies  de  Scapin,  Moliere. 

Schebezerade,  “ that  empress  of  tale- 
tellers,” as  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  her, 
who  saves  her  life  by  relating  a fresh 
story  each  night ; The  Arabian  Nights. 

Scrooge,  Ebenezer,  converted  by  three 
visions  on  Christmas  Eve  from  being 
a covetous,  hard,  grinding  man  into 
a benevolent  character  ; Christmas 
Carol,  Dickens, 

Sedley,  Amelia,  the  gentle,  feeble,  some- 
what characterless  heroine,  much  given 
to  weeping  ; Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray. 

Sedley,  Joseph,  a coarse  type  of  Indian 
Collector,  a lazy  gourmand,  vain  and 
selfish  ; Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray. 

Sentry,  Capt,  the  representative  of  the 
army  in  the  select  club  to  which  ” the 
spectator”  belongs;  The  Speaator, 
Addison. 

Serjeant  o!  Law,  The,  a busy  man,  but 
always  seemed  busier  than  he  was ; 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer. 

Shallow,  Justice,  a foolish  and  conse- 
quential country  magistrate ; Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Shakespeare. 

Sharp,  Becky,  an  adventuress,  brilliant, 
fascinating,  unprincipled  ; Vanity  Fair, 
Thackeray. 

She,  a weird,  mysterious  being  dwelling  in 
the  wilds  of  South  Africa  ; She,  Rider 
Haggard. 

Shirley,  a warm-hearted,  noble-minded 
gfirl ; Shirley,  C.  Bronte, 

Short,  see  Codlin  and  Short. 

Shylock,  consumed  by  two  evil  passions — 
the  love  of  money  and  a desire  for 
revenge,  the  latter  of  which  prevails  ; 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakespeare. 

Siddartha,  Prince,  the  incarnation  of 
Buddha,  whose  gentle  life,  self-sacrifice, 
and  noble  teaching  form  the  subject  of 
The  Light  of  Asia,  Edwin  Arnold. 

Sigurd  (or  Siegfried),  a mighty  warrior,  who 
marries  Gudrrm  and  is  slain  by  the 
jealous  wiles  of  Brynhild ; Volsunga 
Saga  and  Nididungenlied. 

Sikes,  Bill,  the  burglar  who  murdered  his 
paramour,  Nancy ; Oliver  Twist, 
Dickens.  j 

Simple,  Peter,  hero  of  the  novel  so  named  ; j 
Peter  Simple,  Marryat.  | 


Sindbad  the  Sailor,  one  who  made  seven 
fortunate  voyages  in  which  he  ex- 
perienced many  surprising  adventures ; 
Arabian  Nights. 

Sintram,  a youthful  warrior  who  suSers 
from  fits  of  demoniacal  rage ; Sintram, 
La  Motte  Fouqu6. 

Skimpole,  Harold,  a thriftless  and  selfish 
grown-up  child  ; Bleak  House,  Dickens. 

Slender,  a foolish  cousin  of  Justice  Shallow ; 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Shakespeare. 

Slick,  Sam,  an  American  pedlar,  who 
makes  his  way  by  his  acuteness,  drollery, 
and  “ soft  sawder”  ; Sam  Slick,  Judge 
Haliburton. 

Slope,  Rev.  Obadiab,  the  odious  chaplain 
of  Bishop  Proudie  ” with  always  an 
anathema  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  ’ ’ ; 
Barchester  Towers,  A.  Trollope. 

Slowboy,  Tilly,  a foundling  nurse  to 
” Dot’s”  baby,  quaint,  awkward,  well- 
meaning ; Cricket onthe Hearth,  Dickens. 

Sludge,  the  medium  who  in  the  act  of 
cheating  is  detected  by  his  dupe ; 
Dramatis  Personae,  Browning. 

Smike,  son  of  Ralph  Nickleby,  who  places 
him  at  Dotheb03fs  Hall ; Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Dickens. 

Snagsby,  a law  stationer,  mild  and  timid, 
his  favourite  phrase — ” Not  to  put  too 
fine  a point  on  it”;  Bleak  House, 
Dickens. 

Snowe,  Lucy,  the  heroine  and  relator  of 
the  story  ; Villette,  C.  Bronte. 

Sohrab  and  Eustum,  two  groat  warriors, 
father  and  son,  who  meet  in  battle,  un- 
knovm  to  each  other,  when  Rustum  kills 
his  son ; Sohrab  and  Rustum,  M.  Arnold. 

Bordello,  an  Italian  minstrel  and  forerunner 
of  Dante ; Sordello,  Browning. 

Sorrel,  Hetty,  Mrs.  Poyser’s  niece,  who  falls 
through  her  vanity  and  inexperience, 
condemned  to  death  for  child-murder, 
but  reprieved  ; Adam  Bede,  G.  Eliot. 

Spenlow  and  Jorkins,  proctors,  the  latter 
keeping  in  the  background  served  as 
bogie  to  the  firm  ; David  Copperfield, 
Dickens. 

Sgueers,  a sclioolmaster  of  incredible 
barbarity  and  ignorance,  who  rules 
over  Dotheboys  Hall ; Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Dickens. 

Stalky,  the  master-spirit  of  three  out- 
rageous school  boys,  whose  main  purpose 
in  life  was  to  outwit  authority  ; Stalky 
ana  Co.,  Kipling. 

Standish,  Miles,  sailed  to  New  England  in 
the  Mayflower  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  colonists  there  ; Miles  Standish, 
Longfellow. 

Staunton,  George,  seducer  and  tiien 
husband  of  Effie  Deans,  shot  by  a gipsy 
boy  who  proves  to  be  his  own  natural 
son  ; Heart  of  Midlothian,  Scott. 

Stella  (1)  the  heroine  of  the  sonnets  in 
wliich  Sic  Philip  Sidney  celebrates  his 
early  love ; (2)  the  name  under  which 
Dean  Swift  alludes  to  his  friend,  Esther 
Johnson. 

Steyne,  Marquis  of,  “ The  Wicked  Noble- 
man,” patron  of  Becky  Sharp  ; Vanity 
Fair,  Thackeray. 

Stiggins,  Shepherd,  a self-indulgent,  Dis- 
senting minister  in  great  favour  'with 
Mrs.  Weller  ; Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens. 

Strap,  Hugh,  the  ill-rewarded  but  faithful 
follower  of  Roderick  Random  ; Roderick 
Random,  Smollett. 

Strickland,  an  Indian  police  ofiBcer  well 
acquainted  with  native  life  and  much 
inclined  to  believe  in  “the  occult”; 
Life’s  Handicap,  Kipling. 

Strong,  Br.,  ” the  idol  of  the  whole  school 
. . . . the  kindest  of  men,  with  a 

simple  faith  m him”;  David  Copper- 
field,  Dickens. 

Surface,  Charles  and  Jo^h,  the  former 
good  at  heart  with  evil  on  the  surface, 
the  latter  just  the  reverse  ; School  for 
Scandal,  Sheridan. 


Svcngali,  a Polish  Jew  of  great  musical 
and  hypnotic  powers ; Trilby,  Du 
Maurier. 

Sweedlepipe,  Paul,  a bird-fancier  and  hair- 
dresser, with  many  resemblances  to  the 
birds  he  loved ; Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. 

Swiveller,  Dick,  a complex  character  o! 
self-indulgence  and  generosity,  who  was 
put  to  many  shifts  to  avoid  his  creditors ; 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Dickens. 

Syntax,  Dr.,  a pious  clergyman  and  an 
excellent  scholar  in  search  of  the 
picturesqtie ; The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax, 
W.  Ooombe. 

Tackleton,  toymaker,  a domestic  Ogre, 
who  hated  children ; Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  Dickens. 

Tadpole  and  Taper,  two  electioneering 
jigents ; Goningsby,  Disraeli. 
Tamberlaine,  the  great  Tartar,  Timur  the 
Great,  Conqueror  of  Central  Asia ; 
Tamberlaine,  Marlowe. 

Tam  o’  Shanter,  who  “ saw  an  unco’  sight, 
warlocks  and  witches  in  a dance  ” ; Tam 
o’  Shanter,  Bums. 

Tapley,  Mark,  tries  to  be  ” jolly  under  all 
circumstances,”  fights  against  adversity 
with  a cheerful  countenance ; Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  Dickens. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon,  a typical  Gascon 
boaster,  who  can  draw  the  long  bow 
most  skilfully  ; Tartarin,  Daudet. 
Tartuffe,  a hypocrite  unsurpassable ; 
Tartuffe,  Moliere. 

Teazle,  Lady,  married  to  Sir  Peter,  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  Ignor- 
ant of  the  world  she  acts  imprudently, 
and  becomes  the  subject  of  scandal ; 
School  for  Scandal,  Sheridan. 

Telemaque,  the  hero  of  a romance  founded 
on  the  wanderings  of  Telemachus  in 
search  of  his  father,  Ulysses ; TcUmague, 
Pdnelon. 

Tsuielsdrockh,  an  eccentric  German 
philosopher,  hero  of  the  satire  in  which 
he  makes  war  on  all  shams ; Sartor 
Rssartus,  Carlyle. 

Thalaba,  the  destroyer  of  evil  spirits  by 
means  of  magical  power  which  he 
ultimately  loses  by  an  act  of  folly  ; 
Thalaha  the  Destroyer,  Southey. 

Thornhill,  Sir  William,  alias  Mr.  Burchell 
(which  see) ; Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Goldsmith. 

Thornhill,  Squire,  a libertine  who  eloped 
with  Olivia  Primrose,  and  found  to  his 
surprise  that  the  ” false  marriage”  was 
valid ; Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gold- 
smitn. 

Tiny  Tim,  Bob  Oratebit’s  little  lame  boy, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderness  itself ; 
Christmas  Carol,  Dickens. 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  h'airies  and  'wife  of 
Oberon.  Puck  contrives  by  his  magic 
juice  that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with 
Bottom,  the  weaver;  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  Shakespeare. 

Todgers,  Mrs.,  keeper  of  a commercial 
boarding-house  where  the  demand  for 
gravy  is  the  sorrow  of  her  life ; Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  Dickens. 

Toots,  Mr.  P.,  “ thick-headed,”  by  his  own 
avowal,  hopelessly  in  love  with  Florence 
Dombey.  Everything  “is  of  no  con- 
sequence” ; Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens,  ■ 
Topsy,  slave-girl,  who  could  give  no  other 
account  of  her  origin  than  “ I 'spccts 
I growed”;  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Mrs.  i 
H.  B.  Stowe, 

Torquil  of  the  Oak,  chief  of  the  clan 
Quhele,  gifted  with  second  sight ; Pair 
Maid  of  Perth,  Scott. 

Touchstone,  the  Court  jester  whose  wise 
sayings  win  the  admiration  of  the 
melancholy  Jaques ; As  F ou  Like  It, 
Shakespeare. 

Touchy,  Tom,  “ A fellow  for  taking  the 
law  of  everybody”;  Spectator,  Addi- 
son. 
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Traddles,  Ttiomas,  **  the  merriest  and  most 
miserable  of  the  boys  ” at  Salem  House, 
draws  skeletons  to  solace  hinaself ; 
David  Copperfield,  Dickens. 

Tcegarva,  Paul,  gamekeeper  to  Squire 
Lavington,  a radical  and  a poet ; Yeast, 
0.  Kingsley. 

Trilby,  a ParisiaM  artists’  model ; TriJby, 
Du  Maurier. 

Trinculo,  a jester  cast  on  Prospero’s  island  ; 
T?ie  Tempest,  Shakespeare. 

Trim,  Corporal,  the  faithful,  voluble,  and 
devoted'  servant  of  “ My  Uncle  Toby  *’  ; 
Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne, 

Tristram,  Sir.  See  Iseult. 

Troii,  Magnus,  a well-to-do  Shetlander 
with  two  charming  daughters,  Minna 
and  Brenda ; The  Pirate,  Scott. 

Troop,  Disco,  captain  of  the  fishing-boat 
on  which  the  millionaire’s  son  is  made 
a man  ; Captains  Courageous,  Kipling. 

Trotter,  Job,  the  canting,  cunning,  clever 
servant  of  Alfred  Jingle ; Pickwick 
Papers,  Dickens. 

!2!^otwood[,  Betsy,  David  Oopperfield’s 
imperious  and  kind-hearted  great-aunt,  | 
well  known  for  her  cry  of  “ Janet  I 
Donkeys  1 ” ; David  Copperfield,  Dickens. 

Troy,  Sergeant,  a wretch  who  married  and 
deserted  Bathsheba  Bverdene,  and  was 
shot  by  Farmer  Boldwood ; Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,  Hardy. 

Trulliber,  Parson,  a gross  and  ignorant 
cleric,  a contrast  to  Parson  Adams; 
Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding. 

Trunnion,  Commodore,  the  one-eyed  naval 
officer  who,  when  retired,  equips  and  j 
manages  his  house  like  a ship ; Pere- 1 
grine  Pickle,  Smollett. 

Tug,  Tom,  a hearty  young  waterman  ; 
The  Waterman,  Dibdin. 

Tulkinghorn,  Mr.  a cold-blooded,  subtle 
lawyer,”  a tight,  unopenable  oyster  of 
the  old  school”  ; Bleak  House,  Dickens. 

Tulliver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  father  and  mother 
of  the  hero  and  heroine  ; the  former  dies 
from  excitement  in  a tussle  with 
Wakem;  the  latter  was  a shrewd 
woman  with  remarkable  powers  of 
dialectic  speech ; Mill  on  the  Floss, 
G.  Eliot. 

TuUiver,  Tom  and  Maggie,  the  hero  and 
heroine,  who  at  the  end  of  the  story  are 
both  drowned  together  in  the  Floss ; 
M ill  on  the  Floss,  Q . Eliot. 

Tupman,  Mr. Tracy,  a member  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club,  a bit  of  a dandy,  and  an 
admirer  of  the  fair  sex ; Pickwick 
Papers,  Dickena. 

Turveydrop,  Mr.,  teacher  of  deportment, 
who  modelled  himself  on  the  Prince 
Regent;  Bleak  House,  Dickens. 

Twist,  Oliver,  a boy  of  good  parentage, 
brought  up  in  a workhouse,  and  after- 
wards thrown  among  thieves ; Oliver 
Twist,  Dickens. 

Twitcher,  Jemmy,  a rascally  highway- 
man, who  at  last  “ peaches  ” on  his 
leader,  the  gentlemanly  highwayman, 

” Captain  Macheath  ” ; Beggars'  Opera, 
Gay. 

Tybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet,  who 
kills  Mercutio  and  is  killed  by  Romeo ; 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shakespeare. 

Udescbini,  Cardinal,  an  excellent  ecclesi- 
astic, mu  ch  addicted  to  snuff-taking  ; 
CardinaVs  Snuffbox,  Harland. 

Una  (the  One  True  Faith,  or  Truth),  is 
guarded  in  her  wanderings  by  a lion ; 
Faerie  Queene,  Spenser. 

Uncle  Toby,  the  inimitable  hero  of  many 
of  his  own  stories ; Tristram  Shandy, 
Sterne. 

Uncle  Tom,  a slave  of  sterling  Christian 
character,  the  hero  of  the  novel  depicting 
the  evils  of  slavery ; Vnde  Tom's 
Cabin,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Undine,  a gentle  water-spirit  that  gains 
a human  soul  and  much  sorrow  there- 
with ; A.  German  Story. 


Organ,  an  elf  restored  to  human  form  by 
the  tri-signature  of  the  Cross  ; Lady  of 
the  Lake,  ^cott  \ Undine. 

Uriel,  the  great  archangel,  ” regent  of 
the  sun  ” ; Paradise  Lost,  Milton,  and 
Golden  Legend,  Longfellow. 

Valentine,  a gallant  gentleman  of  Verona, 
who  marries  Silvia ; Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Shakespeare. 

Valentine  and  Orson,  twin  nephews  of  King 
Pepin,  the  former  brought  up  at  court, 
the  latter  carried  away  and  suckled  by 
a bear ; Legends  of  Charlemagne. 

Vanessa,  Svv^t’s  name  for  his  young 
friend  Esther  Vanhomrigh ; Cadenus  and 
Vanessa,  Swift. 

Varden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  the  former  a lock- 
smith, bluff,  hale,  and  hearty ; the 
latter  the  most  exasperating  woman 
since  the  time  of  Job’s  wife ; Barnahy 
Rudge,  Dickens. 

Varden,  Dolly,  the  sweet,  fresh,  and  pretty 
daughter  of  the  above ; Barnahy 
Rudge,  Dickens. 

Vathek,  an  eastern  monarcli,  in  league 
with  demons.  He  perpetrates  the  most 
horrible  crimes  and  is  at  last  plunged 
into  Eblis  (hell) ; Vathek,  Beckford. 

Veck,  Trotty.  the  ticket  porter  who  invested 
church  bells  wth  thought  and  speech  ; 
The  Chimes,  Dickens. 

Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.  He  claims 
to  have  magical  powers,  and  wears  a 
veil,  as  he  pretends,  to  conceal  the 
excessive  brightness  of  his  face,  but  in 
reality  to  hide  his  ugliness;  Lalla 
Rookh.  Moore. 

Venus,  Mr.,  articulator  of  human  bones, 
bird-atulier  and  animal  preserver ; 
Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 

Verges,  a foolish  old  constable,  who  helps 
Dogberry  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
city;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Shake- 
speare. 

Verisopht,  Lord.  He  bears  a name  descrip- 
tive of  his  character  as  a pupil  and 
admirer  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk; 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  Dickens. 

Vernon,  Diana,  the  beautiful  mistress  of 


him,  proves  a scoundrel ; Our  Mutual 
Friend,  Dickens. 

Weller,  Sam,  Mr.  Pickwick’s  servant,  one 
of  the  most  original,  amusing,  and 
sterling  characters  ever  depicted ; 
Pickwick  Papers.  Dickens. 

WeUer,  Tony,  a misogynist  when  a widow 
was  in  question ; Pickwick  Papers, 
Dickens. 

Wemmick,  John,  confidential  clerk  of  Mr. 
daggers,  fortifies  his  house  as  a mimic 
fortress  ; Great  Expectalions.  Dickens. 

Werther,  a sentimental  lover ; The 
Sorrows  of  Werther,  Goethe. 

Western,  Squire,  ignorant  of  literature, 
irascible,  generous,  unpolished,  convivial ; 
Tom  Jones,  Fielding. 

Western,  Sopliia,  virtuous,  beautiful,  and 
amiable,  marries  and  reforms  Tcm 
Jones  ; Tom  Jones,  Fielding. 

Wickfield,  Agnes,  the  charmin",  amiable, 
and  sensible  young  lady  who  become- 
David  Copperrteld’s  second  wife  ; David 
Copperfield,  Dickens. 

W'ildftre  Madge,  a young  woman  whose 
brain  has  bi.on  turned,  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child  ; 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  Scott. 

Wild,  Jonathan,  a villain  who  had  ten 
maxims  and  si.t  wives ; executed ; 
Jonathan  Wild,  Defoe  and  Fit  hiijg. 

Wildrake,  Roger,  a dissipated  Royalist 
with  many  good  parts ; Woodstock, 
Scott. 

Wilier,  Bella,  wayward,  playful,  affection- 
ate, giddy  for  want  of  some  su.'^taining 
purjiose,  whicli  love  at  lennth  supplies  ; 

I Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 

Wilier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  tlie  former  a poor, 
j hen-pecked  clerk  with  a larue  family- 
the  latter  famous  for  her  hertdgear  and 
I indoor  gloves ; Ovr  Mutual  Friend, 

I Dickens. 

Willet.  John  and  Joe,  father  and  son,  the 
former  landlord  of  the  Maypole,  stolid, 
ruminative,  and  obstinate  ; the  latter 
a fine  young  fellow  who  enlists  and 
finally  marries  Dolly  Varden  ; Bamaby 
Rudge,  Dickens. 


Osbaldistone  Hall,  a secret  adherent  of  i Willoughby,  Sir  Patteme,  the  uncon- 


the  Stuarts  ; Rob  Roy,  Scott. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.  See  Primrose. 

Vincy,  Rosamund,  a heartless,  extravagant 
girl,  a failure  both  as  a sister  and  as  a 
wife ; Middlemarch,  G.  Eliot. 

Viola,  a beautiful  type  of  unselfish  loyalty 
and  courage ; Twelfth  Night,  Shake- 
speare. 

Virgil,  the  great  Roman  poet  who  is  Dante’s 
guide  through  the  Inferno  and  the 
Purgatorio;  The  Divine  Comedy,  Dante. 

Vivien,  the  wily  enchantress  who  ensnared 
the  wise  Merlin ; Idylls  of  the  King, 
Tennyson. 

Volpone,  “ the  Fox,”  the  type  of  a crafty 
hypocrite  • Volpone,  Ben  J onson. 

Wadman,  Widow,  pursues  “ my  Uncle 
Toby”  with  matrimonial  intentions; 
Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne. 

Wagg  and  Wenham,  two  despicable 
characters  employed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Steyne  to  do  his  dirty  work ; 
Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray. 

Wallenstein,  an  idealised  portrait  of  the 
great  Austrian  general  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  ; WMenstein,  Schiller. 

Wamba,  jester  of  Cedric  the  Saxon ; 
Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Warrington,  George,  a barrister  living  by 
his  pen,  the  life-long  friend  of  Pendennis, 
a rugged,  manly,  genuine  fellow  ; Penr 
dennis,  Thackeray. 

Warrington,  Madanx  Esmond,  mother  of 
the  Virginians,  an  imperious  dame, 
a queen  in  her  colony  ; The  Virginians, 
Thackeray. 

Waverley,  Captain  Edward,  hero  of  the 
novel  so  named  ; Waverley,  Scott. 

Wegg,  Silas,  ballad-monger  and  fruit 
seller,  engaged  by  Mr.  Boffin  to  read  to 


sciously  selfish  and  self-deluding  baronet 
— “ the  Egoist  ” ; The  Egoist,  Meredith. 

Wimble,  Will,  a country  Squire  “ well 
versed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an 
idle  man  ” ; Spectator,  Addison. 

Witherington,  the  famous  hero  who  ” when 
his  legs  were  smitten  off  did  fight  upon 
his  stumps”  ; Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase. 

Wren,  Jenny,  the  deformed  child  of  a 
drunken  father.  The  parts  of  father 
and  child  are  reversed.  She  has  to 
think  and  work  for  both  of  them  ; Our 
Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 

Yasodhara,  the  gentle  bride  of  Prince 
Siddartha  (Buddha) ; The  Light  of 
Asia,  Edwin  Arnold. 

Yeo,  S^vation,  a sailor  of  Clovelly ; "a 
tall  man  and  black,  and  sweareth 
awfully  in  his  talk”  ; Westward  Hoi 
0.  Kingsley. 

Yorick,  (1)  Jester  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark in  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet ; (2) 
Stands  for  Sterne  himself  in  his 
Tristram  Shandy  and  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney. 

IZambuUo,  can  see  into  every  private 
dwelling  ; Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  Lesage. 

Zanoni,  Mchemistj_  hero  of  the  story ; 
Zanoni,  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Zelica,  betrothed  to  Azim,  who  finally 
kill«^  her,  mistaking  her  for  the  ” Veiled 
Prophet”  ; Lalla  Rookh,  Moore. 

Zimi^  (i.e.  Buckingham),  “ stiff  in 
opinions,  always  in  the  wrong,  was 
everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long  ” ; 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Dry  den. 

Zoleika,  daughter  of  toe  pasha  of  Abydos, 
who  shoote  Selim,  her  lover,  which 
causes  her  death;  Bride  of  Abydos, 
Byron. 
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Absence. — Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

Idt  of  Beaviy.  Bayly. 

Acts. — 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  stilL 

An  Honest  Man^s  Fortune.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Advkbsitt. — Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 
Adversity’s  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Shakespeare. 
The  good  are  better  made  by  ill. 

As  odours  crushed  are  sweeter  stilL 

Samuel  Rogers. 

Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  more 
fragrant  when  they  are  incensed  or  crushed. 

Of  Adversity.  Bacon. 

Age. — 

The  soul’s  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  which  time  has  made  ; 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Waller. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Shakespeare. 
Alcohol. — Crime  may  almost  be  said  to  be  concentrated 
alcohol.  The  Use  of  Life.  Lubbock. 

Allueed. — 

And,  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 

To  tempt  her  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 
Alone. — They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  with 
noble  thoughts.  Arcadia.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I am  never  less  at  leisure  than  when  at  leisure,  nor 
less  alone  than  when  alone. 

Publius  Scipio  Africanus. 

Ambition. — 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept. 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Julius  Caesar.  Shakespeare. 
Cromwell,  I charge  thee,  fling  away  ambiticax ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 

Henry  VIII.  Shakespeare. 
Wild  ambition  loves  to  shde,  not  stand. 

And  fortune’s  ice  prefers  to  virtue’s  land. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel.  Dryden. 
Angels. — But  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  man’s  sin. 

Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in. 

Pleasures  of  Hope.  Campbell. 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 

Pleasures  of  Hope.  Campbell. 
Abgue — Not  to  know  me,  argues  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng. 

Paradise  Lost.  Booh  IV.  Milton. 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 

For  e’en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  stiff. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 
Art. — Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 

A Psalm  of  Life.  Longfellow. 
One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit. 

An  Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope. 
Art  was  given  for  that ; 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so. 

Lending  our  minds  out. 

Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  R.  Browning. 
Ashes. — Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

Elegy.  Gray. 

Baeeen. — I pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beeraheba,  and  cry  *'  ’Tis  all  barren.” 

Sentimental  Journey.  L.  Sterne. 


Beauty. — 

A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever. 

Endymlon,  Keata* 

’Tis  beauty  calls  and  glory  leads  the  way. 

Alexander  the  Great.  Lee, 
Fair  tresses  man’s  imperial  race  insnare. 

And  beauty  draws  us  with  a single  hair. 

Rape  of  the  Loch.  Pope* 
Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty, — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

Ode  on  a Grecian  Um.  Keats. 

Best  Things. — 

A man’s  best  things  are  nearest  him. 

Lie  close  about  his  feet. 

The  Men  of  Old.  Lord  Houghton, 

Birth. — Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun. 

Night  Thoughts.  Young. 
Death  borders  upon  our  birth,  and  our  cradle  stands 
in  the  grave.  Epistles.  Bishop  HaU. 

Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forgetting. 

(See  under  Soul.) 

Books. — Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 

Essays.  Bacon* 

Deep  vers’d  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Paradise  Regained.  Booh  IV.  Milton. 
Books  cannot  always  please,  however  good ; 

Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  f(^. 

Schools.  Crabbe. 

’Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one’s  name  in  print ; 

A book’s  a book,  although  there’s  nothing  in’t. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  Byron. 
The  mighty  minds  of  old  ; 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I converse  day  by  day. 

Occasion^  Pieces.  Southey. 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 
A good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a master- 
spirit, embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a life 
beyond  life.  Areopagitica.  Milton. 

Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by 
which  the  printers  have  lost.  Of  Boohs.  Fuller. 

Boeeowee. — Neither  a borrower  nor  a lender  be. 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

Handel.  Shakespeare. 

Bourn. — 

The  undiscover’d  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns.  Handel.  Shakespeare^ 

Brave. — None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Alexander's  Feast.  Dryden. 
Bread. — Bread  is  the  staff  of  life. 

Tale  of  a Tub.  Swift* 

Builders. — 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part. 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

The  Builders.  Longfellow. 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew. 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.  Emerson* 

Cake. — Wouldst  thou  both  eat  thy  cake  and  have  it  ? 

The  Size.  Herbert. 

Candle. — 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams. 

So  shines  a good  deed  in  a naughty  world. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare. 
Gaviaeb. — ’Twas  caviare  to  the  general. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare* 
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Ghaiit. — 

From  Nature’s  chain  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  ahke. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 

Chance. — 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

And  breaks  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 

A lucky  chance,  that  oft  decides  the  fate  of 
mighty  monarchs. 

Summer.  Thomson. 
Change. — Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson. 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee 
Who  art  ever  the  same  ! 

Alt  Vogler.  Browning. 
The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Tennyson. 
Ghabacter. — Character  is  destiny.  Novalis. 

That  inexorable  law  of  human  souls,  that  we  prepare 
ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of 
good  or  evil  which  gradually  determines  character. 

Romola.  George  Eliot. 

Charity. — 

In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree. 

But  all  mankind’s  concern  is  charity. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 

Charmer. — 

How  happy  could  I be  with  either. 

Were  t’other  dear  charmer  away. 

Beggars'  Opera.  Gay. 

Charms. — 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Pope. 

Chickens. — 

To  swallow  gudgeons  ere  they’re  catched. 

And  count  their  chickens  ere  they’re  hatched. 

Hudibras.  Butler. 

Ghiel. — A chiel’s  amang  you  takin’  notes. 

And,  faith,  he’ll  prent  it. 

Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations.  Burns. 
Childhood. — The  childhood  shows  the  man. 

As  morning  shows  the  day. 

Paradise  Regained.  Booh  IV.  Milton. 

Commentators. — 

Give  me  Commentators  plain. 

Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain ; 

Who  from  the  dark  and  doubtful  love  to  run. 

And  hold  their  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun. 

Parish  Register.  Booh  IV.  Crabbe. 

Concealment.  — 

She  never  told  her  love. 

But  let  conceahnent,  like  a worm  in  the  bud. 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek. 

Twelfth  Night.  Shakespeare. 
CoNBUSiON. — With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 

Confusion  worse  confounded. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  II.  Milton. 
Conscience. — Thus  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us 
alL  Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

A peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

A stiU  and  quiet  conscience. 

Henry  VIII.  Shakespeare. 

I made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 

To  reverence  their  king,  as  if  he  were 

Their  Conscience,  and  their  Conscience  as  their  king. 

The  Round  Table.  Tennyson. 

Constable. — Thou  hast 

Outrun  the  constable  at  last.  I 

Hudibras.  Butler.  | 


Consummation. — 

’Tis  a consummatiou 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.  Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
Converse. — 

Form’d  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 
There  studious  let  me  sit, 

And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Winter.  Thomson. 

Country. — God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the 
town.  The  Task.  Gowper. 

Courage. — Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble,  &c. 

(See  under  Kindnesi). 

Courtesy. — I am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Shakespeare. 
Critical. — I am  notliing  if  not  critical. 

Othdlo.  Shakespear-'-. 

Crown.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a crown. 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Shakespear<", 
Gruel. — I must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeai  , 
Cuckoo. — O cuckoo  ! shall  I caU  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a wandering  voice  ? 

To  the  Cuckoo.  Wordsworth. 
Culture. — The  great  law  of  culture  is : Let  each  become 
all  that  he  was  created  capable  of  being. 

Essays.  Carlyle. 

Cup. — Life’s  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

Childe  Harold.  B}  ron. 

Custom. — It  is  a custom 

More  honour’d  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators. 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down. 

Othdlo.  Shakespear*^. 
The  slaves  of  custom  are  the  sport  of  time. 

Novum  Organum.  Bacon. 
Men  think  according  to  nature,  speak  according  to 
precept,  but  act  according  to  custom. 

Novum  Organum.  Bacon. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

(See  under  Change). 

Gut. — This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

Julius  Caesar.  Shakespeare. 
Cynosure. — The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

L' Allegro.  Milton. 

Danger. — Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower, 
safety.  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Shakespeare. 

Darkness. — 

Yet  from  those  flames 
No  light  but  rather  darkness  visible. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  I.  Milton. 
Death. — How  wonderful  is  Death  ! 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep. 

Queen  Mab.  Shelley. 

Death  came  with  friendly  care  (see  under  Sin). 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension. 

Measure  for  Measure.  Shakespeare. 
Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth. 

And  hfe  is  perfected  by  death. 

A Vision  of  Poets.  E.  B.  Browning. 
’Tis  not  the  whole  of  Kfe  to  live. 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 

The  Issues  of  Life  and  Death.  Montgomery. 
Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Julius  Caesar.  Shakespeare. 
Dear  beauteous  Death,  the  jewel  of  the  just. 

H.  Vaughan. 

And  like  the  hand  which  ends  a dream. 

Death  with  the  might  of  his  sunbeam. 

Touches  the  flesh  and  the  soul  awakes. 

The  Flight  of  the  Duchess.  R.  Browning. 
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Death. — 

There  is  no  Death  ! What  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

Resignation.  Longfellow. 
Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life ; 

They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted. 

Prometheus  Unbound.  Shelley. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0 Sun  ! or  who  could  find. 

Whilst  flower  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed. 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad’st  us  bhnd  ! 
Why  do  we  then  shun  Death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ? 

To  Night.  Blanco  White. 
Degrees. — Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less. 

Henry  and  Emma.  Prior. 
Despair. — Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 

Die  because  a woman’s  fair  ? 

The  Shepherd's  Resolution.  Whittier. 
Devil.  The  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare. 
He  will  give  the  Devil  his  due. 

King  Henry  IV.  Fart  I.  Shakespeare. 
The  Devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a pleasing  shape. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Devil  take  the  hindmost. 

Bonduca.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
He  must  needs  go  that  the  Devil  drives. 

All's  Wdl  That  Ends  Well.  Shakespeare. 
DiEnciTLTY. — Difficulty  adds  to  result,  as  the  ramming  of 
the  powder  sends  the  bullet  further. 

R.  Falconer.  G.  Macdonald. 

Diseases. — ■ 

Diseases,  desperate  grown, 

By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved. 

Or  not  at  aU.  Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Distance. — 

’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  blue. 

Pleasures  of  Hope.  Campbell. 
Ditch,  The  Last. — “ There  is  one  certain  means,”  replied 
the  prince,  “ by  which  I can  be  sure  never  to  see  my 
country’s  ruin,  I will  die  in  the  last  ditch.” 

Saying  of  Viilliam  of  Orange,  quoted  by  Hume. 
Divinity. — 

There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Bough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

’Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us. 

Cato.  Addison. 

Doctors. — 

Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree, 

And  soundest  casuists  doubt  hke  you  and  me  ? 

Moral  Essays.  !Pope. 

Doubts. — 

Our  doubts  are  traitors. 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

Measure  for  Measure.  Shakespeare. 

Dreams. — 

We  are  such  stuS 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep. 

The  Tempest.  Shakespeare. 
Drudgery. — A servant  with  this  clause 
Slakes  drudgery  divine ; 

Who  sweeps  a room  as  for  Thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 

The  Elixir.  George  Herbert. 
Dust. — To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd.  Scott. 


Dust. — 

Gan  honour’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Elegy  In  a Couniry  Churchyard.  Gray, 

Duty. — He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears ; 

Where  duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers. 

Wordsworth. 

When  I’m  not  thanked  at  all,  I’m  thanked  enough ; 
I’ve  done  my  duty  and  I’ve  done  no  more. 

Tom  Thumb  the  Great.  Fielding. 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  hke  stars ; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers. 

The  Excursion.  Wordsworth. 
Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God  ! 

Ode  to  Duty.  Wordsworth. 
Never  com  anything  be  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Shakespeare. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  of  glory. 

Duhe  of  Wellington.  Tennyson. 
Earth. — For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Tennyson. 

Education. — 

’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  tbe  tree’s  inclined. 

31  oral  Essays.  Pope. 
We  advocate  education,  not  merely  to  make  the  man 
the  better  workman,  but  the  workman  the  better  man. 

The  Use  of  Life.  Lubbock. 
Enebiy  — 0 tbat  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains.  Otkelio.  Shakespeare. 

England. — 

Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

King  John.  Shakespeare. 
This  roj^al  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise. 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

King  Richard  II.  Shakespeare. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England : if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 

They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall. 

The  Task.  Gowper^ 

Enslaved. — 

All  spirits  are  enslaved  that  serve  tilings  evil. 

Prometheus  Unbound.  Shelley* 

Epitome. — 

A man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome ; 

I Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

1 Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long, 

j Absalom  and  Achitophel.  Dryden* 

i Err. — To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

1 Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope. 

I Events. — 

I ’Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
j And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before, 
i LochieTs  Warning.  Campbell, 

i Everyone.  Everyone  is  as  God  made  him,  and  oftentimes 
1 a great  deal  worse.  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes. 

Everyone  can  master  a gnef,  but  be  that  has  it. 

3iuch  Ado  About  Nothing.  Shakespeare^ 
Evil. — There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evih 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

King  Henry  V.  Shakespeare. 
The  evil  that  men  do  hves  after  them. 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Jxdius  Goesar.  Shakespeare. 

Ci  O 
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But  evil  ia  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
Aa  well  as  want  of  heart. 

The  Lady’s  Dream.  Hood. 
Face. — If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you’ll  forget  them  all. 

Ra'pe  of  the  Lock.  Pope. 
Facts. — Facts  are  stubborn  things. 

Oil  Bias  (translated  by)  Smollett. 
Failuee. — How  far  high  failure  overleaps  the  bound 

Of  low  successes.  Marsyaa.  Lewis  Morris. 
Better  to  have  failed  in  the  high  aim,  as  I, 

Than  vulgarly  in  the  low  aim  succeed. 

The  Inn  Album.  R.  Browning. 
Faith. — Ferplest  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt 
Beheve  me,  than  ia  half  the  creeds. 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 
For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 

His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 
We  have  but  faith  ; we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 

A beam  in  darkness ; let  it  grow. 

Fame. — In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 

Lycidaa.  Milton. 

Who  builds  a church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame. 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 

Moral  Essays.  Pope. 

Fame  makes  a quick  messenger  but  a rash  judge. 

Novum  Organum.  Bacon. 
Fame,  like  a river,  buoys  up  things  light  and 
swollen,  but  drowns  those  that  are  weighty. 

Novum  Organum.  Bacon. 

Fashiojt. — ^The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observed  of  aU  observers. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

The  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Shakespeare. 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion. 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 

Fate. — 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  liides  the  book  of  fate. 

Ail  but  the  page  prescribed — their  present  state ; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know  ; 
Or  who  could  suSer  being  here  below  ? 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 

Feaks. — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  win  or  lose  it  all.  Montrose. 

Feet. — 

Her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 

Quoted  in  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Ruskiit. 
Flattest. — E’lattery  is  the  varnish  of  vice. 

Novum  Organum.  Bacon. 
'Tis  an  old  maxim  of  the  schools, 

T’nat  flattery’s  the  food  of  fools ; 

Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a bit. 

Gadenus  and  Vanessa.  Swdft. 
Floweb. — But  through  all  this  tract  of  years 

W^ earing  the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life. 

Idylls  of  the  King  [^Dedication).  Tennyson. 
Flowers  to  these  “ spirits  in  prison  ” are  all 
They  can  know  of  the  Spring, 

They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like 
The  waft  of  an  angel’s  wing. 

Flowers  in  a Hospital.  Tennyson. 


Flowee. — None  of  all  the  flowers  ye  prize 

But  was  nursed  by  weeping  skies. 


Full  many  a flower  ia  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Elegy.  Gray. 

Fool. — The  fool  doth  think  he  ia  wise,  but  the  wise  man 
knows  himself  to  be  a fool. 

A a You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 
Be  wise  with  speed  ; 

A fool  at  forty  is  a fool  indeed. 

Love  of  Fame.  Young. 
For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a fool. 

Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbvihnot.  Pope. 
A fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 

Conversation.  Cowper. 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway ; 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Force. — Who  overcomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Paradise  Loot.  Milton. 


Forget  (Lest  we). — 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old. 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line. 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominions  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget ! lest  we  forget ! 

Recessional.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Friexd. — The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steeL 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send. 
Save,  save,  oh  save  me  from  the  candid  friend- 

The  New  Morality.  Canning. 
Old  friends  are  best.  Judgments.  Selden. 

For  he  that  wrongs  his  friend 
Wrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears  about 
A silent  court  of  justice  in  his  heart ; 

Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condenmed. 

Sea  Dreams.  Tennyson. 

Feiendship. — 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 

Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Shakespeare. 
Friendship  redoubleth  joys  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves. 

Of  Frien^hip.  Bacon. 
They  seem  to  take  away  the  sun  from  the  world 
w'ho  withdraw  friendship  from  life. 

On  Friendship.  Cicero. 

Genius. — Genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 

Frederick  the  Great.  Carlyle. 
The  true  genius  is  a mind  of  large  general  powers 
accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  direction. 

Johnson. 

Give,  Gift. — Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Give  an  inch  he’ll  take  an  eU. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Webster. 
Do  not  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

Hudibras.  Butler. 


Globe,  The  Great. — 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  aU  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a rack  behind. 

The  Tempest.  Shakespeare^ 
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Globy. — But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come. 

(See  under  Infancy.) 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose, 

A breath  revives  him,  or  a breath  o’erthrows. 

Epistles  of  Horace.  Pope.  I 
Tlie  ways  of  glory.  (See  under  Ilut-y.) 

Gods. — Whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 

Don  Juan.  Byron. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 

Alexander’s  Feast.  Dryden. 
Gold. — To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a perfume  on  the  violet. 

King  John.  Shakespeare. 

Good. — Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

The  Satires.  Pope. 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

The  Travdler.  Goldsmith. 

O yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.  In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 
Behold,  we  know  not  anything. 

I can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At,  last  far  off,  at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  turn  to  spring. 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 
Gkatitude. — The  gratitude  of  a place  expectants  is  a lively 
sense  of  future  favours.  M' alpoliana.  Walpole. 

I’ve  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning  ; 

Alas  ! the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning. 

Simon  Lee.  Wordsworth. 
Grave. — Life  is  real ! life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 

Psalm  of  Life.  Longfeilovv". 
The  grave  itself  is  but  a covered  bridge 
Leading  from  light  to  light  through  a brief  darkness. 

Golden  Legend.  Longfellow. 
Great,  Greatness. — Some  are  born  great,  some  aclueve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

Twelfth  Night.  Shakespeare. 
None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great. 

Love  of  Fame.  Young. 
And  in  me  there  dwells 
No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness  to  knoAv  well  I am  not  great. 

Lancelot  and  Elaine.  Tennyson. 
Grief. — In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 
Guest. — Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

Odyssey.  (Pope’s  translation  of)  Homer. 
Guide. — Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 

Habits. — HI  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees. 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
Metamorphoses.  (Dryden’s  translation  of)  Ovid. 
Small  habits  well  pursued  betimes 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 

Florio.  H.  Moore. 
Sow  an  action,  reap  a habit ; sow  a habit,  reap  a 
character  ; sow  a character,  reap  a destiny. 

Boardman. 

Handsome. — Handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 

Vicar  of  Wakefidd.  Goldsmith, 
Happiness. — That  action  is  best  which  procures  the 
greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number. 

Inquiry  Concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evil.  F ’tcheson. 
AH  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it, — happiness  was  bom  a twin. 

Don  Juan.  Biyon. 
Domestic  Happiness  ! thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv’d  the  fall ! 

The  Garden.  Cowper. 

0 happiness  ! our  being’s  end  and  aim  ! 

Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content ! whate’er  thy  name : 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th’  eternal  sigh. 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 

' Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 


Harmony. — 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 

There’s  not  the  smaUest  orb  that  thou  bohoids’t 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare, 

Head. — 

And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  aU  he  knew. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 

Health,  Healthy. — 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought. 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a nauseous  draught. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  Dryden. 
A healthy  body  is  the  tabernacle,  but  a sickly  one 
the  prison  of  the  soul.  Essays.  Bacon. 


Heart. — 


It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 

The  silver  hnk,  the  sdken  tie, 

Which  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind. 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd.  Scott. 
Faint  heart  ne’er  won  fair  lady. 

Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths.  Colman. 
And  many  a word  at  random  spoken. 

May  soothe,  or  wound,  a heart  that’s  broken  ! 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Scott. 
Never  morning  Avore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 
A merry  heart  goes  aU  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a mile- a. 

Winter’s  Tale.  Shakespeare. 
Thou  Lord  hast  made  us  for  Thyself  : therefore  our 
hearts  are  restless  until  they  rest  in  Tliee. 

St,  Augustine. 


Heaven. — 


If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fair. 

Where  sin  and  death  abound, 

Hoav  beautiful  beyond  compare 
Will  heaven  itself  be  found. 

God's  Goodness.  jMontgomery. 
Bubbles  Ave  buy  Avith  a whole  soul’s  tasking ; 

’Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  aAvay, 

’Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asldng. 

No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer ; 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Lowell. 
I have  been  there  and  still  wmuld  go, 

’Tis  hke  a little  heaven  below. 

Divine  Songs.  Watts. 

Heroes. — Heroes,  it  would  seem,  exist  always,  and  a 
certain  worsMp  uf  them  ! We  will  also  take  the 
liberty  to  deny  altogether  that  of  the  Avitty  Frenchman, 
that  no  man  is  a hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre.  Or, 
if  so,  it  is  not  the  heroe’s  blame  but  the  valet’s. 

Hero  Worship.  Carlyle. 

Highest. — We  needs  must  love  the  highest  Avhen  we  see  it. 

Guinevere.  Tennyson. 


Home. — 

’Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there’s  no  place  like  home. 

Home,  Sioeet  Hoine.  Payne. 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  Avits. 

Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Shakespeare. 
Such  is  the  patriot’s  boast,  where’er  we  roam. 

His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  borne. 

The  Travdler.  Goldsmith. 
From  God,  who  is  oiu’  home. 

(See  under  Infancy. 
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Honest,  Honesty. — An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work 
of  God.  Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 

Honest  labour  bears  a lovely  face. 

PaiienA  Qriesell.  Dekker. 

Hohoue. — 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  aU  the  honour  lies. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble, 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubble. 

Alexander's  Feast.  Dryden. 

I could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I not  honour  more. 

To  Liicasta.  Lovelace, 

Mine  honour  is  my  life. 

(See  under  Reputation), 

Eopib. — Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 

Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow’s  wings ; 
filings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

King  Richard  III.  Shakespeare. 
All  hope  abandon — ye  who  enter  here. 

Inferno.  Dante. 

While  there  is  life  there’s  hope,  he  cried. 

The  Side  Man  and  The  Angel.  Gay. 
Hostages. — He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given 
hostages  to  fortune ; for  they  are  impediments  to 
great  enterprises,  cither  of  virtue  or  mischief. 

Essay  on  Marriage.  Bacon. 
House. — For  a man’s  house  is  his  castle. 

Third  Institute.  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
Hypocsisy. — Hypocrisy  is  a sort  of  homage  that  vice  pays 
to  virtue.  Maxims.  Duo  de  Rochefoucauld.  ■ 

i 

Idea. — ’ 

Delightful  task,  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

The  Seasons  (Spring).  Thomson. 
Ideals. — SfciH  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 
Glows  down  the  wished  Ideal, 

And  longing  moulds  in  clay  v/hat  life 
Carves  in  the  marble  Real ; 

To  let  the  new  life  in  we  know 
Desire  must  ope  the  portal ; 

Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 
Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

Idled,  Idleness. — 

An  idler  is  a watch  that  wants  both  hands, 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  if  it  stands. 

Retirement.  Oowper. 
Ip. — Y our  Ip  is  the  only  peacemaker ; much  virtue  in  If. 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 
Ignoeanoe. — Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
’Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

■ On  a distant  prospect  of  Eton  College.  Gray. 
Ills. — And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 

H-arrdei.  Shakespeare. 
Impeachment. — I own  the  soft  impeachment,  pardon  my 
blushes.  Rivals.  Sheridan. 

Impeepection. — But,  accurately  speaking,  no  good  work 
whatever  can  be  perfect,  and  the  demand  for  perfec- 
tion is  always  a misunderstanding  of  the  ends  of  art. 

Stones  of  Venice.  Ruskin. 
On  earth  the  broken  arcs ; in  heaven  a perfect  round. 

Abt  Vogler.  Browning. 

Inebsiate. — The  cups 

That  cheer  but  not  inebriate. 

The  Task.  Cowper. 

Infancy. — Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 

Intimations  of  Immortality.  Wordsworth. 


Infant. — But  what  am  I ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  Ught : 

And  with  no  language  but  a cry- 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 
Ingeatitude. — Blow-  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude. 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 

Jealousy. — 

O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  Othello.  Shakespeare. 

Jest. — Of  aU  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest, 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a scornful  jest. 

London.  Johnson. 
The  Right  Honourable  gentleman  is  indebted  to 
his  memory  for  his  jests,  and  to  his  imagination  for 
his  facts.  In  Reply  to  Mr.  Dundas.  Sheridan. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a wound. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Shakespeare. 
Jewel. — And  I as  rich  in  having  such  a jewel. 

As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Shakespeare, 

June. — 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  Juno  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 

Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Lowell. 
Justice. — Yet  I shall  temper  so 

Justice  with  mercy.  . . . 

Paradise  Lost.  Booh  X.  Milton. 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare. 
Kind. — Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind  ; 

Be  to  her  faults  a little  blind. 

An  English  Padlock.  Matthew  Prior. 

A fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind. 

Prologue  «»  Quitting  the  Stage.  Garrick. 

Kindness. — 

That  best  portion  of  a good  man’s  life. 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

T intern  Abbey.  Wordsworth. 
Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble ; 

Two  things  stand  like  stone — 

Kindness  in  another’s  trouble 
Courage  in  your  own. 

Bush  Ballads.  A.  L.  Gordon. 
Knowledge. — Knowledge  is  power. 

Meditationes  Sacrce.  Bacon. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  hath  learn’ d so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Winter  Walk  at  Noon.  Oowper. 
Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 

That  mind  and  soul  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 

To  be  conscious  that  you  are  ignorant  is  a great 
step  to  knowledge.  Sybil.  Disraeli. 

Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a fountain  sealed : 

Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave. 

The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.  Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble.  The  Princess.  Tennyson. 

Laddee. — 

Alas  ! we  make 

A ladder  of  our  thoughts,  where  angels  step. 

But  sleep  ourselves  at  the  foot : our  high  resolves 
Look  down  upon  our  slumbering  acts,  Landonj 
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Land. — They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own. 

And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why. 

Connecticut.  Halleck. 
Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 

Whose  heart  has  ne’er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a foreign  strand  ? 

Lay  oj  the  Last  Minstrel.  Scott. 

Language. — 

Where  nature’s  end  of  language  is  declined. 

And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind. 

Love  of  Fame.  Young. 

Lass. — “ Up,  up,  up,”  called  the  watchman  lark, 

In  his  clear  reveillee  ; “ Hearken,  oh  hark  ! 

Press  to  the  high  goal,  fly  to  the  mark.” 

The  Prince's  Progress.  C.  Eossetti. 
The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 

Saiueth  in  her  song  the  morrow  gray. 

And  fiery  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  brighte 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  hghte, 

And  Avith  his  stremes  dryeth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  droppes  hanging  on  the  leaves. 

The  Knight's  Tale.  Chaucer. 

Laugh. — 

And  if  I laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

’Tis  that  I may  not  weep. 

Don  Juan.  Byron. 
The  watch-dog’s  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering 
wind. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 
Law. — Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world.  Ecclesiastical.  Polity.  Hooker. 

'Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. 

Speech,  January,  1770.  Pitt. 
Wise  laws  and  just  restraints  are  to  a noble  nation 
not  c’nains,  but  chain-mail. 

The  Two  Paths.  Ruskin. 
Leap. — Look  before  you  ere  you  leap. 

For  as  you  sow,  y’are  like  to  reap. 

Hudibras.  Butler. 

Lzaen,  Leakninq. — With  just  enough  of  learning  to 
misquote. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  Byron. 
A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing ; 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

Pope. 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

A Psalm  of  Life.  Longfellow. 
Libsety. — 0 liberty  ! liberty  ! how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name.  Madame  Roland. 

Liberty’s  in  every  blow  J 
Let  us  do  or  die. 

Bannocld)urn.  Burns. 
Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

A crust  of  bread  and  liberty.  Satires.  Pope. 
Lie. — Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a lie ; 

A fault  which  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby. 

The  Church  Porch.  Herbert. 
To  say  that  a man  heth  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a coward  towards  men. 

Of  Truth.  Bacon. 

A lie  which  is  all  a lie 

May  be  met  and  fought  with  outright. 

But  a lie  which  is  part  a truth 
Is  a harder  matter  to  fight. 

The  Grandmother.  Tennyson. 

Life,  Lives. — 

That  hfe  is  long  which  answers  life’s  great  end. 

Eight  Thoughts.  Young. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a name. 

Old  Mortality.  Scott. 


Life,  Lives. — 

TeU  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

‘‘  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! ” 

A Psalm  of  Life.  Longfellow^ 
Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

A Psalm  of  Life.  Longfellow^ 
Life,  like  a dome  of  many-coloured  glass. 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 

Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments. 

Adonais.  Shelley. 
Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble,  &c. 

(See  under  Kindness). 
After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

Macbeth.  Shakespeare. 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die.  Hallowed  Ground.  CampbelL 
The  morn  that  ushered  thee  to  hfe,  my  child. 

Saw  thee  in  tears  wliilst  all  around  thee  smiled. 

When  summoned  hence  to  thy  eternal  sleep 
0 mayst  thou  smile  whilst  all  around  thee  weep. 

From  the  Arabic. 

Life,  we  have  been  long  together 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

’Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear. 

Perhaps  ’twill  cost  a sigh,  a tear. 

Then  steal  away,  give  httle  warning 
Choose  thine  own  time 

Say  not  “ Good  night,”  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  “ Good  morning.” 

Mrs.  Barbauld, 

I slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty, 

I woke  and  found  that  life  was  duty. 

Life  a Duty.  E.  S.  Hooper,- 

Liget. — 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 

May  sit  i’  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 

But  he  that  hides  a dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts. 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun : 

Himself  is  his  o\ra  dungeon.  Comus.  Milton. 

Storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Casting  a dim  religious  light. 

II  Penseroso.  Milton. 
Lips. — Our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of 
the  lips.  Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson. 

Little. — A little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 

Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

King  Heriry  VI.  Shakespeare. 
Man  wants  but  Httle  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  Httle  long. 

The  Hermit.  Goldsmith. 
Live.— We  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live. 

Prologue.  Dr.  Johnson. 

All  that  live  must  die. 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Look. — To  look  is  much  less  easy  than  to  overlook. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life.  Lubbock. 
Look  before  you  leap.  Hudibras.  Butler. 

Love. — O,  bow  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Shakespeare. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

A Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Shakespeare. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind. 

And  therefore  is  wing’d  Gupid  painted  blind. 

A Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Shakespeare. 
Of  one  that  lov’d,  not  wisely  but  too  well. 

Othello.  Shakespeare. 
I could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I not  honour  more. 

To  Lucasta.  Lovelace. 
Pains  of  love  be  sweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleasures  are. 

Tyrannic  Love*  Drydeo, 
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Lotb. — 

To  love  her  was  a liberal  education. 

The  TaUer.  Steele. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and 
smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might, 

Smote  the  chord  of  self,  which  trembhng 
passed  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Lockdey  HaU.  Tennyson. 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her. 

Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 

Song.  Ae  Fond  Kiss.  Burns. 
Man’s  love  is  of  man’s  life  a thing  apart, 

’Tis  woman’s  whole  existence. 

Don  Juan,  Byron. 
’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  aU. 

In  Memortam.  Tennyson. 
’Tis  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new. 

Bertram.  Maturin. 

A simple  fireside  thing,  whose  quiet  smile 
Can  warm  earth’s  poorest  hovel  to  a home. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 


Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the 
floods  drown  it.  Song  of  Solomon. 

There’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  fife 
As  love’s  young  dream. 

Irish  Mdodies.  Moore. 
They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama.  R.  Southey. 
Love  is  indestructible ; 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth. 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama.  R.  Southey. 
Love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 

Epigram.  Lord  Lyttleton. 
Lovees. — The  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love. 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Burton. 


Lute. — 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute. 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute. 

Merlin  and  Vivien.  Tennyson. 
Maditess. — Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there’s  method 
in’t.  Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

O,  that  way  madness  lies ; let  me  shun  that. 

King  Lear.  Shakespeare. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Absalom  and  Achitophd.  Dryden. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason 
Like  sweet  beUs  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
Maidek. — Standing  with  reluctant  feet,  where  the  brook 
and  river  meet.  Maidenhood.  Longfellow. 

A maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare. 
Man. — I dare  do  all  that  may  become  a man ; 

Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Macbeth.  Shakespeare. 
He  was  a man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare* 

He  thought  as  a sage,  though  he  felt  as  a man. 

The  Hermit.  Beattie. 
Then,  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler,  sister  woman  ; 

Though  they  may  gang  a kennin’  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

Address  to  the  TJnco  Guid.  Burns. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that. 

For  o’  I’liat.  Burns. 


The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up.  Wordsworth. 
A man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows. 

The  Excursion.  Wordsworth. 


Man. — 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan ; 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope* 
Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be. 

Few  in  th’  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope^ 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall ; 

Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a prey  to  all ; 

Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurl’d ; 

The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world ! 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope, 
I could  have  better  spared  a better  man. 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Shakespeare, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man. 

The  Traveller.  Goldsmith. 
Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made 
us  men.  Tlu  Capture.  Lowell, 

Man  proposeth,  God  disposeth. 

Jacida  Prudentum.  Herbert. 
What  a piece  of  work  is  man  ! How  noble  in 
reason  ! how  infinite  in  faculties  ! In  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable  ! in  action,  how  like  an 
angel ! in  apprehension,  how  like  a god  ! 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Manners. — Manners  mak3rth  man. 

'William  of  Wykdham. 
JIannci's  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind. 

Guinevere.  Tennyson. 

Mabrt,  Maeeied,  Maeeiaok. — 

Thus  grief  stiU  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure ; 
Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  leisure. 

The  Old  Bachdor.  Congreve. 
Choose  not  alone  a proper  mate. 

But  proper  time  to  marry. 

Pairing  Time  Anticipated.  Oowper, 
A young  man  married  is  a man  that’s  marFd. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Shakespeare, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 

And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage-belL 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Byron. 
Maetyes. — Tlie  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  TertuUian. 

Mastee-Passion. — 

And  hence  one  master-passion  in  the  breast 
Like  Aaron’s  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 

Memory. — 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a mind  diseas’d, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  sorrow,  . i * 

Macbeth.  Shakespeare. 

Men. — Men  were  deceivers  ever. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Shakespeare. 
For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep. 

The  Three  Fishers.  0.  Kingsley. 
Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

In  Mtmoriam.  Tennyson. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates. 

Julius  Ccesar.  Shakespeare. 
Men  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth. 

AU  for  Love.  Dryden. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves. 

Night  Thoughts.  Young. 

Mbeoy. — Who  will  not  mercie  unto  others  show. 

How  can  he  mercie  ever  hope  to  have  ? 

Faerie  Queen.  Spenser. 
The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain’d ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  ; it  is  twice  bless’d  j 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes; 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakei^eare. 

Mnt.—God’s  mill  grinds  slow  but  sure.  ^ * 

Jacvda  Prudentum.  Herbert; 
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Mill.— 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly. 

Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 

Though  with  patience  Ho  stands  waiting. 

With  exactness  He  grinds  all. 

Retribution.  Longfellow. 
Uliffn. — And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight. 

Sonnet  LVI.  Brooke. 
The  mind  is  its  own  plaee,  and  in  itself 
Oan  make  a heaven  of  hell,  a hell  of  heaven. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  I.  Milton. 
Y'he  mind’s  the  standard  of  the  man. 

Horce  Lyricas.  Watts. 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A mind  quite  vacant  is  a mind  distress’d. 

Retirement.  Cowper. 
It  is  best  to  have  the  orbits  of  the  mind  concentric 
with  those  of  the  universe. 

Novum  Organum.  Bacon. 
’Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich. 

And,  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honeur  peereth  through  the  meanest  habit. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Shakespeare. 
Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a mind  diseased  ? 

Macbeth.  Shakespeare. 
My  mind  to  me  a kingdom  is. 

Sir  E.  Dyer. 

Miseet. — ^Misery  acquaints  a man  with  strange  bed- 
fellows. Tempest.  Shakespeare. 

Misteess. — ^And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall. 

Moral  Essays.  Pope. 
Moitaeoh. — I am  monarch  of  all  I survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea 
I am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

Cowper. 

Moeal. — To  point  a moral,  or  adorn  a tale. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Johnson. 

Mothee. — 

A mother  is  a mother  still 
The  holiest  thing  alive. 

The  Three  Graves.  Coleridge. 
Unhappy  is  the  man  for  whom  his  own  mother  has 
not  made  all  other  mothers  venerable.  J.  P.  Richter. 
Musio. — 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov’d  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare. 
Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a knotted  oak. 

The  Mourning  Bride.  Congreve. 
Name. — Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash. 

* * * » * ■»  * 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Othello.  Shakespeare. 

What’s  in  a name  ? that  which  we  call  a rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Shakespeare. 
Natuee. — One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

TroUus  and  Cressida.  Shakespeare. 
AU  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

Essay^  on  Man.  Pope. 
Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 

But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 
Nature,  the  vicar  of  the  Almightie  Lord. 

The  Assembly  of  Fovles.  Chaucer. 
Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 

Do  thou  but  thine. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  VIII.  Milton. 
Gome  forth  into  the  light  of  things. 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

! T}^  Tables  Turned.  Wordsworth. 
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Nattjee. — And  Nature’s  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  to  discontent. 

Th^  Two  Voices.  Tennyson# 
To  the  BoUd  ground 

Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  aye. 

Miscellaneous  Sonnets.  Wordsworth. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 

I love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Byron. 
And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee. 

Saying,  “ Here  is  a story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.” 

“ Come,  wander  with  me,”  she  said, 

“ Into  regions  yet  untrod. 

And  read  what  is  stUl  unread 
In  the  manuscript  of  God.” 

Address  to  Agassiz.  Longfellow. 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
ITie  heart  that  loved  her. 

T intern  Abbey.  Wordsworth. 
Necessity. — Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention. 

The  Twin  Rivals.  Farquhar. 
And  with  necessity 

The  tyrant’s  plea,  excus’d  his  devilish  deeds. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  IV.  Milton. 
Necessity  is  the  argument  of  tyrants,  it  is  the  creed 
of  slaves.  Speech,  November,  1783.  Pitt. 

New. — Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope. 

Night. — 

Night,  sable  goddess  ! from  her  ebon  throne. 

In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o’er  a slumbering  world. 

Night  Thoughts.  Young. 
’Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

The  Day  is  Done.  Longfellow* 
How  beautiful  is  night ! 

In  full  orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 
The  desert-circle  spreads. 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 

Thalaba.  Southey. 
Noble,  Nobility. — Sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge. 

TitvM  Andronicus.  Shakespeare. 
Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.  Tennyson. 
Never  yet 

Was  noble  man,  but  made  ignoble  talk. 

Ho  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a foe. 

Lancelot  and  Elaine.  Tennyson. 
Obey,  Obedience. — Obey,  and  you  shall  be  free  in  time, 
but  in  minor  things,  as  well  as  in  greater,  it  is  only 
right  service  which  is  perfect  freedom.  Ruskin. 

He  did  God’s  will,  to  Him  all  one 
If  on  earth  or  in  the  sun. 

The  Boy  and  the  Angel.  R.  Browning. 
The  power  and  glory  of  all  creatures,  and  all  matter, 
consists  in  their  obedience,  not  in  their  freedom. 
The  sun  has  no  liberty— a dead  leaf  has  much. 

The  Two  Paths.  Ruskin. 
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Old. — I love  everything  that’s  old.  Old  friends,  old  j 
times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine.  | 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Goldsmith. 
Old  friends  are  best.  King  James  used  to  call  for 
his  old  shoes ; they  were  easiest  for  his  feet.  I 

Friends.  J.  Selden.  j 
Opisrioisr. — He  that  complies  against  his  will  ! 

Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.  i 

Hudibraa.  Butler,  j 
Oeacle. — ! 

I am  Sir  Oracle,  | 

And  when  I ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark.  | 

3Ierchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare,  j 

Oedee. — 

Order  is  heaven’s  first  law  ; and  tliis  confest, 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

More  rich,  more  wise  ; but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Essay  on  3Ian.  Pope. 

OsTHODOxy. — Orthodoxy  ia  my  doxy.  Heterodoxy  is  j 
another  man’s  doxy.  Memoirs.  Priestley.  ^ 

Pain. — One  fire  burns  out  another’s  burning,  _ | 

One  pain  is  lessen’d  by  another’s  anguish.  j 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Shakespeare. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Alexander's  Feast.  Dryden. 
Alas  ! by  some  degree  of  woo 
We  every  bliss  must  gain ; 

The  heart  can  ne’er  a transport  know 

That  never  feels  a pain.  Song.  Lyttelton. 


Patient,  Patience. — Beware  the  fury  of  a patient  man. 

Absalom  and  Achitophei.  Dryden. 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a monument. 

Smiling  at  grief.  Twelfth  Night.  Shakespeare. 
The  worst  speak  something  good ; if  all  want  sense 
God  takes  a text  and  preacheth  Pa-ti-ence. 

The  Church  Porch.  Herbert. 
Paupbe. — Rattle  hia  bones  over  the  stones  I 

He’s  only  a pauper  whom  nobody  owns  ! 

The  Pauper's  Ride.  Noel. 
Peaob. — Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renowned  than  war. 

To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell.  Milton. 
StiU  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues : be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  God’s  and  truth’s. 

King  Henry  VIII.  Shakespeare. 

Pen. — Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  ia  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Richelieu.  Lytton. 

Peepzct,  Peefeotion. — The  very  pink  of  perfection. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Goldsmith. 
Perfect  I call  Thy  plan  : 

Thanks  that  I was  a man  I 
Maker,  remake,  complete — 

I trust  what  Thou  shalt  do. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.  Browning. 


Philosophy. — 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
A little  philosophy  inclineth  a man’s  mind  to 
atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men’s 
minds  a’oout  to  religion.  Essay  on  Atheism.  Bacon. 


Physic. — Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ; I’U  none  of  it. 

Macbeth.  Shakespeare. 
Pity. — Pity’s  akin  to  love.  OroonoTca.  Southerne. 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 
Of  all  the  paths  that  lead  to  woman’s  love. 

Pity’s  the  straightest. 

Knight  of  Malta.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Plain  LmNC. — 

Plain  Hving  and  high  thinking  are  no  more. 

Sonnets.  Wordsworth. 

Pleasure. — But  pleasures  are  hke  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed. 

I'am  O'Shanter.  Burns. 
A man  of  pleasm^e  is  a man  of  pains. 

Night  Thoughts.  Young. 
Poets. — And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Shakespeare. 
Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths. 

And  tell  them ; and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love. 

Festus.  Bailey. 

Poison. — What’s  one  man’s  poison,  signor. 

Is  another’s  meat  and  drink. 

Love's  Cure.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
PovEfiTY. — Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress’d. 

London.  S.  Johnson. 

Praise. — Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise. 

Epistles  of  Horace.  Pope. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Wilhng  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a fault,  and  hesitate  disUke. 

Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Pope. 
Pray. — Ho  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 


He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

The  Ancient  Mariner.  Coleridge* 
Whate’er  is  good  to  wish  that  ask  of  heaven ; 

But  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar’st  not  pray. 

Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away. 

Hartley  Colcridg  ■. 

PeayePv. — More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  hke  a fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Tennyson. 
When  prayer  delights  thee  least,  then  learn  to  say, 

“ Soul,  now  is  greatest  need  that  thou  shouldst  pray.” 

Trench. 

Say,  what  is  prayer,  when  it  is  prayer  indeed  ? 

The  mighty  utterance  of  a mighty  need. 

The  man  is  praying  who  doth  press  with  might 
Out  of  his  darkness  into  God’s  own  fight. 

Trench. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  Powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ; so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Shakespeare. 
Preacher,  The  Village. — 

A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year. 


V 

Pleased  with  his  guests  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

. The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 

Present  (Living). — 

Trust  no  future,  howe’er  pleasant. 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ; 

Act,  act,  in  the  hving  present. 

Heart  within  and  God  o’erhead. 

Psalm  of  Life.  Longfellow. 

Primrose. — 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 

And  recks  not  his  own  rede. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
Prison. — Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a cage. 

To  Althea  from  Prison.  Lovelaces 
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Proverb. — A proverb  is  one  man’s  wit  and  ail  men’s 
wisdom.  Memoirs  of  Mackintosh.  Eussell. 

PuEPOsa. — Yet  I doubt  not  through  the  ages 
one  increasing  purpose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d 
with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson. 
Quarrels. — Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose 
Must  often  wipe  a bloody  nose.  : 

Fables.  Gay. 

Keadhto. — Beading  maketh  a fuU  man,  conference 
a ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 

Essays.  Bacon. 

Reason. — The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  ^ 

Satire  I.  'Pope. 

I have  no  other  but  a woman’s  reason:  I think  him 
so,  because  I think  him  so. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Shakespeare. 
Reputation. — Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  aSord 
Is  spotless  reputation  : that  away. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 

A jewel  in  a ten  times  barr’d  up  chest 
Is  a bold  spirit  in  a loyal  breast. 

Mine  honour  is  my  life  ; both  grow  in  one  ; 

Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 

King  Richard  II.  Shakespeare. 
Rbvenoe. — Certainly  in  taking  revenge  a man  is  but  even 
with  his  enemy,  but  in  passing  it  over  he  is  superior  : 
for  it  is  a prince’s  part  to  pardon.  ...  A man  that 
studieth  revenge  keeps  his  own  wounds  green, 
which  otherwise  would  heal  and  do  well. 

Of  Revenge.  Bacon. 
Rhetoric. — For  all  a rhetorician’s  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

Hudihras.  Butler. 

Shvmb. — Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 
Riches. — I cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of 
virtue  ; the  Roman  word  is  better  “ impedimenta  ” ; 
for  as  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue ; 
it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindereth 
the  march ; yea,  and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth 
or  disturbeth  the  victory.  Of  Riches.  Bacon. 

Sad  Words. — 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these : “It  might  have  been  ! ” 

Maud  Muller.  Whittier. 

Schemes. — The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  agiey.  To  a Mouse.  Burns. 

See. — O wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ! 

To  a Louse.  Burns. 

Self. — 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the 
chords  with  might, 

Smote  the  chord  of  seif  that,  trembling,  passed  in 
music  out  of  sight.  Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson. 
Seif  reverence,  self  knowledge,  self  control. 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

(Enone.  Tennyson. 

Sermons. — Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

* (See  under  Books.) 

Serpent. — The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all. 

Paradise  and  the  Peri.  Moore. 
Serve. — Thousands  at  His  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Sonnets.  Milton. 

Silence. — Silence  is  like  sleep,  it  refreshes  wisdom. 

Novum  Organum.  Bacon. 


Silent,  Silence. — 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death* 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a time.  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  Gampbeli. 
Spires  whose  “ silent  finger  points  to  heaven.” 

The  Excursion.  Wordsworth. 
Sin. — .Gompound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to. 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Hudihras.  Butler. 
Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade. 

Death  came  with  friendly  care  ; 

The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed. 

And  bade  it  blossom  there. 

Epitaph  on  an  Infant.  Coleridge. 
I am  a man 

Iilore  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

King  Lear.  Shakespeare. 
For  a good  man’s  sin. 

(See  under  Angels.) 


Sleep. — 


To  sleep  perchance  to  dream  : ay,  there’s  the  rub. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep! 

, Night  Thoughts.  Young- 
We  are  such  stuS 

As  dreams  are  made  of ; and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep. 

The  Tempest.  Shakespeare. 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  slcave  of  care. 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sour  labour’s  bath. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature’s  second  course. 

Macbeth.  Shakespeare. 
O sleep,  0 gentle  sleep. 

Nature’s  soft  nurse,  how  have  I frighted  thee  ? 

Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Shakespeare. 
Smiles. — Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Pope. 
Smiles  from  reason  flow. 

To  brute  deny’d,  and  are  of  love  the  food. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  IX.  Milton. 
He  chilled  the  popular  praises  of  the  King 
With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement. 

Guinevere.  Tennyson. 


Solitude. — 


O Solitude ! where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Cowper. 


How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude  ! 

But  grant  me  still  a friend  in  my  retreat, 

Y/hom  I may  whisper,  solitude  is  sweet. 

Retirement.  Gowper, 
He  makes  a solitude,  and  calls  it — peace. 

The  Bride  of  Abydos.  Byron. 
The  worst  solitude  is  to  want  friendship. 

Novum  Organum.  Bacon. 
For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society. 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  X.  Milton. 
Sorrow. — The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 

Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown. 

To  an  Afflicted  Lady.  Gowper* 
Give  sorrow  words ; the  grief  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o’er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macbeth.  Shakespeare. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions.  Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  t’nat  feels. 

Hart-Leap  Wdl.  Wordsworth. 
A sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things.  Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson. 

’Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 

Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities. 

Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes  unsealed. 

On  the  Death  of  a Friend's  Child.  J.  R.  Lowell. 
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SOBEOW. — 

Ere  Bin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade. 

(See  under  Sin.) 

Soul. — 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  ob8ei*vingly  distil  it  out. 

King  Henry  V.  Shakespeare. 
Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

(See  under  Land.) 

Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forgetting : 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  star. 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 


And  Cometh  from  afar. 

Intimations  of  Immortality.  Wordsworth. 
A fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o’er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

Absalom  and  Acliitoplul.  Drydcn. 

A healthy  soul,  imprison  it  as  you  will,  in  squahd 
garrets,  shabby  coat,  bodily  sickness,  or  whatever 
else,  will  assert  its  heaven-granted  indefeasible 
freedom,  its  right  to  conquer  difficulties,  to  do  work, 
even  to  feel  gladness. 

Essay  on  Johnson.  Carlyle. 


Spieitual  Ceeatubes. — 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Paradise  Lost.  Milton. 


Stab. — A violet  by  a mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ; 

Fair  as  a star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky.  Lucy.  Wordsworth. 
At  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish’d  heads. 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  IV.  Milton. 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings. 

Julius  Ccesar.  Shakespeare. 
Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the 
angels.  Evangdine.  Longfellow. 


Stbbwgth,  Steono. — 

O ! it  is  excellent 

To  have  a giant’s  strength ; but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a giant. 

Measure  for  Measure.  Shakespeare. 

Sublime. — The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often 
nearly  related.  Age  of  Reason.  Paine. 

Know  how  sublime  a thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

The  Light  of  Stars.  Longfellow. 

Success. — 

’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success. 

But  we’ll  do  more,  Sempronius ; we’ll  deserve  it. 

Cato.  Addison. 

Suffeeance. — Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare. 

SUFFEKING. — 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

Julian  and  Maddalo.  Shelley. 

Systems. — Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  0 Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 

Tasks. — 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides ; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still. 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Gan  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

Morality.  Matthew  Arnold. 


Taught. — 

Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 

And  things  unknown  propos’d  as  things  forgot. 

Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope. 
Teach. — I can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  foUow  mine  owm 
instructions. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare. 
Tear. — So  bright  the  tear  in  beauty’s  eye. 

Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry. 

Bride  of  Ahydos.  Byron. 
Temple. — No  sooner  is  a temple  built  to  God,  but  the  devil 
builds  a chapel  hard  by. 

Jacula  Prudentum.  Herbert. 
Then  towered  the  palace,  then  in  awful  state. 

The  Temple  reared  its  everlasting  gate, 

No  workman’s  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung : 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mj’stic  fabric  sprung. 

Palestine.  B.  Heber. 

The  solemn  temples,  &c.  (See  under  Globe). 
Thinketh. — 

As  a man  thinketh,  so  is  he. 

Essays.  Emerson. 

Thought. — Thought  is  deeper  than  all  epeeeb ; 

Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought. 

Stanzas.  Cranch. 

And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 
Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech. 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Intimations  of  Immortality.  Wordsworth. 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn. 

Progress  of  Poesy.  Gray. 
Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a narrow  act. 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped ; 
All  I could  never  be. 

All,  men  ignored  in  me. 

This  was  I worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher 
shaped.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.  R.  Browning. 

Throne. — In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a throne 
And  blackens  every  blot. 

Idylls  of  the  King  {Dedication.)  Tennyson. 

Tide. — There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Julius  Ccesar.  Shakespeare. 

Time. — In  records  that  defy  the  tooth  of  time. 

Love  of  Fame.  Young. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Night  Thoughts.  Young. 
We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.  Night  Thoughts.  Young. 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs. 

Fesfus.  Bailey. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint ; 0 cursed  spit©  1 
That  ever  I was  born  to  set  it  right. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Macbeth.  Shakespeare. 

To-morrow. — 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise. 

To-morrow’s  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise. 

Letter  to  Ccl)han%.  Congreve. 
Trade. — In  every  age  and  cHme  we  see 
Two  of  a trade  can  never  agree. 

Fables.  Gay. 

Treason. — 

Treason  doth  never  prosper,  what’s  the  reason  ? 

Why  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

Epigrams.  Sir  John  Harrington,' 
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Tbiflb.  Trivial. — What  mighty  contests  rise  from 
trivial  things.  Tkt  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Pope. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs. 

Sensibility.  H.  More. 

Think  naught  a trifle,  though  it  small  appear ; 

Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 
And  trifles  life.  Love  of  Fame.  Young. 

Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle. 

Michael  Angelo. 


True,  Tbeth. — 

— To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
For  truth  has  such  a face  and  such  a mien. 

As  to  be  lov’d  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  Hind  and  Panther.  Dry  den. 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason’s  spite. 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 
Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a lie ; 

A fault  which  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby. 

The  Church  Porch.  Herbert. 
No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the 
vantage-ground  of  truth.  Essays.  Bacon. 

Ho  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

Winter  Morning  Walk.  Gowper. 
‘Tis  strange — but  true ; for  truth  is  always  strange  ! 
Stranger  than  fiction.  Don  Juan.  Byron. 

And  the  truth  of  truths  is  love. 

(Sea  under  Poets.) 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon. 

Hudibras.  Butler. 
Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

King  Henry  IV.  Shakespeare. 
Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward 
touch  as  the  sunbeam. 

The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce.  Milton. 
Who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a free  and 
open  encounter  ? ' Areopagitica.  Milton. 


UirssEjf. — 

Full  many  a fiower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard.  Gray. 
Valotjb. — The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion. 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Shakespeare. 
Vastity. — Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a vanity. 

So  it  be  new,  there’s  no  respect  how  vile. 

Richard  II.  Shakespeare. 
Variety. — ^Variety’s  the  very  spice  of  life 
That  gives,  it  aU  its  flavour. 

The  Task.  Cowper. 

Vice. — Vice  is  a monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us. 

King  Lear.  Shakespeare. 
Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness. 

Tales  of  the  Hall.  Crabbe. 

Village  SIaster,  The. — 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 

A man  severe  he  was  and  stem  to  view ; 

I knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 

Virtue. — 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 

“ Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.” 

Essay  on  Man.  Pope. 


Virtue. — 

To  maken  vertue  of  necessite. 

The  Knlghte' ssTale.  Chaucer, 
Negative  virtues  argue  innocence  not  merit. 

Novum  Organum.  Baeoo. 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

Imitations  of  Horace.  Prior. 
Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass ; their  virtues 
We  write  in  water. 

King  Henry  VIII.  Shakespeare. 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk. 

Comus.  Milton. 

I cannot  praise  a fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue, 
nnexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out 
and  seeks  her  adversary.  Milton. 

Wait. — AU  things  come  round  to  him  who  wiU  but  wait. 

Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn.  LongfeUow. 
Walnuts. — In  after-dinner  talk 

Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine. 

The  Miller's  Daughter.  Tennyson. 
War. — But  war’s  a game  which,  were  their  subjects  vrise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 

Winter  Morning  Walk.  Cowper, 
To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace. 

Speech  to  Congress.  Washington. 
The  sinews  of  war.  Life  of  Cleomenes.  Plutarch. 
Wax.— 

His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us — 
Wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain. 

Beppo.  Byron. 

Wealth. — 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health. 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Goldsmith. 
Can  wealth  give  happiness  ? Look  around  and  see 
What  gay  distress,  what  splendid  misery ; 

I envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show, 

I envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe.  Young. 

Web. — The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a mingled  yarn,  good 
and  iU  together. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.  Shakespeare. 
O what  a tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive. 

Marmion.  Scott. 

Weeds. — 

SmaU  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace. 

Richard  III.  Shakespeare. 

Wife. — 

She  thrives,  God’s  blessed  husbandry ; 

Most  hke  a vine  which  fuU  of  fruit 
Doth  cling  and  lean  and  climb  toward  heaven. 

While  earth  stiU  binds  its  root. 

The  Lowest  Room.  G.  Rossetti. 
Wind. — God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

The  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

Wise,  Wisdom. — 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home. 

To  a Skylark.  Wordsworth. 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar. 

The  Excursion.  Wordsworth. 
A sadder  and  a wiser  man. 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

The  Ancient  Mariner.  Coleridge. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 
Wish. — Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought. 

Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Shakespeare, 
— Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
True  Wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress’d. 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  weU  express’d. 

Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope. 
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Woman. — Frailty*  thy  name  is  woman. 

Harrdet.  Shakespeare. 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Cato.  Addison. 
He  is  a fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill 
To  turn  the  current  of  a woman’s  will. 

Adventures  of  Five  Hours.  Tuke. 
Blessing  she  is ; God  made  her  so. 

And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Drop  from  her,  noiseless  as  the  snow. 

3Iy  Love.  Lowell. 
A creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles. 

She  was  a 'phantom  of  delight.  Wordsworth. 
The  path  of  a good  woman  is  indeed  strewn  with 
flowers,  but  they  rise  behind  her  steps,  not  before 
them.  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Ruskin. 

Do  you  not  know  I am  a woman  ? When  I tliink 
I must  speak.  As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 

O woman  ! in  our  hour  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  i>lease,  . . . 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou.  Marmion.  Scott. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 

Gentle  and  low, — an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

King  Lear.  Shakespeare. 
When  lovely  women  stoops  to  folly. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 

What  charms  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 

What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Goldsmi'cl;. 

WoEBS. — For  words  are  wise  men’s  counters,  they  do  but 
reckon  by  them ; but  they  are  the  money  of  fools. 

The  Leviathan.  Hobbes. 
Words  are  like  leaves  ; and  where  they  most  abound. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 

Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope. 
But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Failing,  like  dew,  upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think. 

Don  Juan.  Byron. 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below ; 
Words  Avithout  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go. 

Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Work. — For  there  is  a perennial  nobleness,  and  even 
sacredness  in  Work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted, 
forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope  in 
a man  that  actually  and  earnestly  works  : in  Idleness 
alone  is  there  perpetual  despair. 

Past  and  Present.  T.  Carlyle. 


World. — 

I hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 

A stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a part. , 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare. 
All  the  world’s  a stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 

As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare. 
If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fair. 

(See  under  Eeaven.\ 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  v/e  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  wc  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a sordid  boon. 

Sonnets.  Wordsworth. 
Tlie  year's  at  the  Spring 
And  day’s  at  the  mom,  . . . 

God’s  in  His  heaven 
All’s  right  with  the  world. 

Pippa  Passes.  E.  Browninn. 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world ; 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Merchant  -jf  Venice.  Shakespeare. 

Worm. — The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on. 

King  Henry  VI.  Shakespearf'. 
A worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth, 

And  at  the  root  of  age. 

Bill  of  Mortality.  Cowper. 

Wrath. — 

Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 

Nursii;g  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

Tarn.  O'  Shantcr.  Bump. 

Wroth. — 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  wo  love 
Doth  work  hke  madness  in  the  brain. 

Christabel.  Ccloridge. 

Writing. — 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 

As  those  move  easiest  who  hove  leam’d  to  dance. 

Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope. 
Hard  writing  makes  easy  reading. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life.  Lubbock. 
You  write  with  ease  to  show  your  breeding. 

But  easy  writing’s  curst  hard  reading. 

Life  of  Sheridan.  Jloore. 

Young,  Youth. — 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 

Youth  on  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm. 

The  Bard.  Gray. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 

But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

The  Prdude.  Wordsworth. 
He  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upon  him. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Shakespeare. 


A Beckett  Gilbert  A.,  1811-5C,  comic 
historian. 

Abbott,  John  Stevens  Cabot,  1805-1877, 
Amer.  historian. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  1835,  Amer.  religious 
writer. 

Adams,  Wm.,  1814-1848,  sacred  allegory. 

Adamson,  Eobert,  1852,  philosophical 
writer. 

Adeler,  Max  {see  Clark). 

Addison,  Joseph,  1672-1719,  poet,  essayist 
dramatist. 

Ady,  Mrs.  Henry  (n^e  Julia  Cartwright), 
^ critic,  biographer. 

Aelfric,  c.  1000,  sacred  writer,  translator. 


ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

(British  and  American). 

Aflalo,  E.  G.,  1870,  writer  on  British 
coasts  and  fishing. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  1807-1873,  Amer.  natur- 
alist. 

Aid^*,  Hamilton,  dramatist,  novelist. 

Aikin,  Lucy,  1781-18G4,  historian. 

Ainger,  Canon  Alfred,  1837-1904,  literary 
critic,  editor,  preacher. 

Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison,  1805-1882, 
novelist. 

Airy,  Sir  G.  B.,  1801-1892,  astronomer. 

Airy,  Osmund,  1845,  historian. 

AJicnside,  Mark,  1721-1770,  poet,  essayist. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.,  1832-1888,  iLiner. 
novelist. 


Alenin,  733-804,  theologian. 

Aldbelm,  656-709,  hagiologist. 

Aldrich,  Dr.  H.,  1647-1710,  scholar  and 
divine. 

Alexander,  Mrs.,  see  Hector. 

Alford,  Henry,  Dean,  1810-1871,  editor, 
translator,  theologian. 

Alfred,  King,  849-901,  translator.  ^ 

Alfred  of  Beverley,  c.  1130,  chrorucler. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  1792-1867,  historiam 

Allen,  Grant,  1848-1899,  novelist,  scientist. 

Allen,  James  Lane,  1849,  Amer.  novelist.  ^ 

Allingham,  William,  1824-1889,  poet, 
editor. 

Allison,  Thomas,  c.  1697,  arctic  voyager. 


ENGLISH  AUTHORS 


A.L.O.B.,  see  Maria  Charlotte  Tucker. 

Aniewes,  Lancelot  (Bishop),  1555-1626, 
theologian. 

Anselm  (Archbishop),  1034-1109,  theo- 
logian. 

Anstey,  F.,  see  T.  A.  Guthrie. 

Arber,  Edward,  literary  historian. 

Arbuttmot,  Dr.  John,  1667-1735,  satirist. 

Archer,  William,  1856,  dramatic  critic. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  1823-1900,  philosopher 
and  controversialist. 

Armstrong,  John  (Physician),  1709-1779, 
medical  writer. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Walter,  1850,  art  critic. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  1832-1904,  orientalist, 
poet,  joumalist. 

Arnold,  Edwin  L.,  novelist. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  1822-1888,  critic,  essay- 
ist, poet. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas  (Headmaster  of 
Kugby),  1795-1842,  historian. 

Arnold-Eorster,  H.  O.,  1855,  historian, 
military  critic. 

Ascham,  Roger,  1515-1568,  educationalist. 

Ashby-Sterry,  Joseph,  humorous  poet, 
editor. 

Ashmole,  Elias,  1617-1692,  diarist,  anti- 
quarian, scientist. 

Asser,  c.  900,  chronicler. 

Atherton,  Gertrude  Franklin,  Ataer. 
novelist. 

Atterbury,  Francis  (Bishop),  1662-1732, 
theologian. 

I Aungerville  (Bishop),  Richard  of  Bury, 
1281-1345,  hbrarian. 

Austen,  Jane,  1775-1817,  novelist. 

Austin,  Alfred  (Poet  Laureate),  1835, 
poet,  descriptive  writer. 

Avebury,  Lord,  1834,  naturalist,  anti- 
quarian, geologist,  ethical  writer. 

Avesbury,  Robert  de,  c.  1356,  chronicler. 

Aytoun,  William,  E.,  1813—1865,  poet. 

' Babbage,  Charles,  1792-1871,  mathema- 
tician. 

Bacon,  Francis  (Lord  Verulam),  1561- 
1626,  philosopher,  essa3dst. 

Bacon,  Roger,  1214-1292,  metaphysician, 
scientist. 

Baden  Powell,  Major-Gen.,  1857,  raRitary 
writer. 

Bagehot,  Walter,  1826-1877,  essayist, 
historian. 

Bailey,  Phhip  James,  1816-1902,  poet. 

BaiUie,  Joanna,  1762-1851,  dramatist. 

Bain,  Alexander,  1818-1903,  philosopher, 
grammarian. 

Baker,  Sir  Richard,  1568-1645,  chronicler. 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  W.,  1821-1893,  travel- 
ler. 

Bale,  John  (Bishop),!  495-1563,  chronicler. 

Balfour,  Andrew,  1873,  medical  writer, 
novelist. 

Balfour,  Arthur  J.  (statesman),  1848, 
philosophical  and  theological  writer. 

Ball,  Sir  Robert,  1840,  astronomer. 

Ball,  Walter  W.  R.,  1850,  mathematician. 

Ballantyne,  R.  M.,  182^1894,  writer  of 
boils’  books. 

Bancroft,  George,  1800-1891,  Amer. 
historian. 

Banks,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  1821.  novelist. 

Barbauld,  Anna  Letitia,  1743-1825, 
poetess. 

Barbour,  John  (Archdeacon),  1316-1396, 
chronicler  in  verse. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  1476-1552,  poet. 

Barclay,  Robert,  (Quaker),  1648-1690, 
apologetic  writer. 

Barclay,  Sir  Thomas,  international  trade. 

Barham,  Richard  H.,  1788-1845,  humorous 
poet  (see  “ Ingoldsby”)* 

Baring-Gould,  Rev.  Sabine,  1834,  novelist 
and  miscellaneous  writer. 

Barlow,  Joel,  1755-1812,  Amer.  poet, 
politician. 

Barnes,  Albert,  1798-1870,  Amer.  religions 
writer. 

Barnes,  William,  1800-1886,  Dorsetshire 
poet. 

Barnet.  Percy  A..  1858,  edacstionalist. 


Bamfield,  Richard,  1574-1627,  poet. 

Barr,  Robert,  1850,  novelist,  journalist. 

Barrett,  Frank,  1848,  novelist. 

Barrie,  James  M.,  1860,  novelist,  dramatist. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  1630-1677,  theologian. 

Bate,  Percy,  1868,  art  critic. 

Batson,  Mrs.  Stephen,  novelist,  writer. 

Baxter,  Richard,  1615-1691,  theologian. 

Bayliss,  Sir  Wyke  (artist),  writer  on  art. 

Bayly,  Ada  Ehen,  (Edna  Lyall),  d.  1903, 
novelist. 

Beaconsfield,  Earl  of,  see  Disraeli. 

Beattie,  James,  1735-1803,  poet. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  1586-1615,  dramatist. 

Becke,  Geo.  L,,  1848,  novelist. 

Beckford,  Whliam,  1760-1844,  art  con- 
noisseur, author. 

Beddoes,  Thomas  L.,  1803-1849,  poet, 

Bede  or  Beda,  673-735,  (Latin)  poet, 
historian,  theologian. 

Bede,  Cuthbert,  see  Rev.  Edward  Bradley. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  1813-1887,  Amer. 
essa3ist,  religious  writer. 

Beeching,  Rev.  H.  C.,  1859,  poet,  literary 
critic. 

Begbie,  Harold,  1871,  novelist,  journalist. 

Behn,  Mrs.  Aphra,  1640-1689,  poetess, 
dramatist. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Arthur,  art  critic,  miscellaneous 
writer. 

Bell,  0.  Moberly,  1847,  manager  of  the 
“Times.” 

Bell,  Currer,  see  C.  Bronte. 

Bell,  H.  T.  Mackenzie,  1856,  poet,  bio- 
grapher. 

Belloc,  Hilaire,  1870,  poet,  misc.  writer. 

Belsham,  William,  1763-1828,  historian. 

Benham,  Rev.  Canon  William,  1831, 
theologian,  antiquarian,  biographer. 

Benson,  Arthur  0.,  1862,  poet,  biographer, 

Benson,  Ed.  Frederick,  1867,  novelist. 

Bent,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Arabian  travel. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  1748-1832,  ethical 
philosopher,  economist. 

Bentley,  Dr.  Richard,  1662-1742,  scholar 
and  controversial  writer. 

Berkeley,  George  (Bishop),  1684-1753, 
philosopher. 

Berners,  Lord  John,  1467-1533,  trans- 
lator of  Froissart. 

Berners,  Juliana  (Prioress),  c.  1470, 
descriptive  poetess. 

Besant,  Mrs.  Annie,  1847,  theosophist. 

Besant,  Sir  Walter,  1836-1901,  novelist, 
antiquarian,  historian. 

Bickerdyke,  John  (0.  H.  Cook),  1858, 
novelist,  writer  on  sports. 

Bigelow,  Poulteney,  1855,  Amer.  modern 
history. 

BirreU,  Augustine,  1850,  essayist,  critic. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Isabella,  1832-1904,  traveller, 
vTiter. 

Black,  William,  1841-1898,  novelist. 

Blackie,  John  Stuart  (Professor),  1809- 
1895,  Greek  scholar,  misc.  writer. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  1650-1729,  poet. 

Blackmore,  PRchard  D.,  1825-1900, 

novelist. 

Blackstone,  Sir  Wm.,  1723-1780,  writer 
on  law. 

Blaikie,  William  G.,  1820-1899,  editor, 
biographer. 

Blair,  Hugh,  1718-1800.  poet,  lecturer. 

Blair,  Robert,  1699-1746,  poet. 

Blake,  William,  1757-1827,  poet,  painter. 

Biatchford,  Robert,  1851,  socialistic 
journalist. 

Blind,  MathUde,  writer  on  women’s  rights. 

Bloomfield,  Robert  (shoemaker),  1766- 
1823,  poet. 

Blunt,  Wilfred  Scawen,  1840,  poet. 

Bodley,  J.  B.  Courtenay,  1853,  writer  on 
I'rance,  historian  of  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VIL 

Boker,  George  H.,  1823-1890,  Amer. 
poet,  dramatist, 

Boldrewood,  Bolf,  see  Browne,  T.  A. 

Eolingbroke,  St.  Jonn,  Lord,  1678-1751, 
political  writer,  philosopher. 

Bond,  R.  Warwick,  1857,  poet,  editor. 
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Eonney,  Rev.  T.  G.,  1833,  geologist, 
mountaineer. 

Booth,  Charles,  1840,  philanthropist, 
statistician. 

Boothby,  Guy  H.,  1867-1905,  novelist. 

Borroughs,  John,  1837,  farmer,  author. 

Borrow,  George,  1803-1881,  novelist, 
traveller. 

Boswell,  James,  1740-1795,  biographer  ci 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Bowles,  W.  Lisle,  1762-1850,  poet,  anti- 
quary. 

Boyd,  Rev.  A.  H.  H.,  1825-  , essayist, 

miscellaneous  writer. 

Boyle,  Charles,  Earl  of  Orrery,  1676-1731, 
translator,  controversialist. 

Boyle,  Pcobert,  1627-1691,  philosopher, 
essayist. 

Boyle,  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery,  1621-1679, 
poet,  dramatist. 

Brackenridge,  Hugh  H.,  1748-1816,  Amer, 
legist 

Eraddon,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  J.  Maxwell),  1837, 
novelist. 

Bradley,  Rev.  Ed,  (Cuthbert  Bede),  1827- 
1889,  author  of  “Verdant  Green.” 

Bradley,  Henry,  1845,  philologist,  lexico- 
grapher, critic. 

Brainard,  John  G.  C.,  1796-1828,  Amer. 
poet,  editor. 

Brandes,  George,  1842,  critic,  man  of 
letters. 

Brassey,  Lord,  1836,  economist,  naval 
writer. 

Brassey,  Lady,  d.  1887,  writer  on  voyages. 

Breitrnann,  Hans,  see  Leland. 

Brewer,  Ebenezer  C.,  compiler  of  diction- 
aries, 

Brewster,  Sir  D.,  1781-1883,  natural 
philosopher. 

Bridges,  Robert,  1844,  poet. 

Bright,  Mrs.  Golding  (Egerton,  George), 
novelist. 

Brightwen,  Eliza,  writer  on  natural  his- 
tory. 

Brom'e,  William,  1689-1745,  poet,  trans- 
lator. 

Bronte,  Anne,  1819-1849,  novelist,  poetess. 

Bronte,  Charlotte  (Currer  Bell),  1816- 
1855,  novelist,  poetess. 

Bronte,  Emily,  1818-1848,  novelist, 
poetess. 

Brooke,  Fulke  Greville,  Lord,  1554-1628, 
poet  (tragedies),  biographer. 

Brooke,  Stopford,  A.,  1833,  poet,  bio- 
grapher, critic. 

Brooks,  Charles,  S.  1816-1874,  novelist. 

Brooks,  Phillips  (Bishop),  1835-1893, 
Amer.  theologian,  sermons. 

Broughton,  Rhoda,  1840,  novelist. 

Brown,  Charles  Rrockden,  1771-1810, 
Amer.  poet,  novelist. 

Brown,  G.  B.,  art  critic. 

Brown,  Horatio  R.  F.,  1854,  historian 
(Venice),  biographer. 

Brown,  John,  1715-1766,  essayist,  poet, 
theologian. 

Brown,  John,  1810-1882,  essayist,  miscel- 
laneous vTiter. 

Brown,  Peter  Hume,  1850,  historian. 

P>rown,  Dr.  Thomas,  1778-1820,  phUos. 

Browne,  Charles  Farrar  (Artemus  Ward). 
1834-1867,  Amer.  humorist. 

Browne,  John  R.,  1817-1875,  Amer. 
writer  on  travel  (China). 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  1605-1682,  philoso- 
phical writer,  antiquarian. 

Browne,  T.  A.,  1826,  novelist. 

Browne,  William,  1590-1645,  pastoral 
poet. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Bairett,  1809—1861, 
poetess. 

Browning,  Oscar,  1837,  historian. 

Browning,  Eobert,  1812-1889,  poet. 

Bruce,  Michael,  1746-1767,  poet. 

Bryant,  Mrs.  Sophie,  D.Sc.,  educationalist. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  1794-1878,  Amer- 
poet,  editor. 

Bryce,  Rt.  Hon.,  Jamfs,  1838,  historian, 
essayist. 
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Buchanan,  George,  1606-1681,  historical 
writer. 

Buchanan,  Robert,  1841-1901,  poet, 
novelist. 

Buckland,  Frank,  1826-1880,  natural 
historian. 

Buckle,  Henry,  T.,  1822-1862,  historian, 

Buckley,  Arabella,  writer  on  natural 
history. 

Budge,  Dr.  E.  Wallace,  F.S.A.,  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Bullen,  Frank  Thomas,  1857,  writer  of 
nautical  tales. 

Bulwer  Lytton,  see  Lytton,  Lord. 

Bunyai^  John,  1628-1688,  author  of 
Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Burgin,  Geo.  B.,  1856,  novelist. 

Burke,  Edmund,  (statesman),  1729-1797, 
political  writer,  essayist. 

Burnaby,  Col.  P.,  1842-1885,  traveller. 

Bumand,  Sir  F.  0.,  1836,  editor  of  Punch, 
dramatist. 

Burnet,  Gilbert  (Bishop),  1643-1715, 
ecclesiastical  historian. 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  1849,  Amer. 
novelist,  dramatist. 

Burney,  Fanny  (Madame  D’  Arblay), 
175^1840,  novelist,  diarist. 

Bums,  Robert,  1759-1796,  poet. 

Burritt,  Elihu  (the  learned  blacksmith), 
1810-1879,  Amer.  social  reformer. 

Burrows,  Montagu,  1819-1905,  historian, 
bic^apher. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  1809-1882,  historian. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard,  1821-1890,  traveller 
and  translator. 

Burton,  Robert,  1576-1640,  philosopher. 

Bury,  Professor  J.  B.,  1861,  historian. 

Butcher,  Prof.  Samuel  H.,  1850,  Greek 
scliol  £ir 

Butler,  Joseph  (Bishop),  1692-1752, 
theologian. 

Butler,  Samuel,  1612-1680,  satirist,  poet. 

Butler,  William  A.,  182^1902,  Amer. 
poet,  satirist. 

Butler,  Sir  William  Francis,  1838,  military 
biography,  writer  on  Canada. 

Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord,  1788-1824, 
poet. 

Cadmon,  680,  Anglo-Saxon  poet. 

^ffyn,  Mrs.  Mannington  ("Iota”), 
novelist. 

Caine,  T.  H.  Hall,  1853,  novelist. 

Caird,  Edward,  1835,  philosophical  writer. 

Caird,  Mrs.  Mona,  novelist. 

Calverley,  Charles  Stuart,  1831-1884, 
translator,  poet,  and  humorist. 

Camden,  William,  1551-1623,  antiquarian, 
historian. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Lovett,  novelist. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  1777-1844,  poet. 

Canning,  A.  S.  G.,  1832,  essayist,  philoso- 
pher. 

Canning,  George  (statesman),  1770-1827, 
satirist,  poet. 

Capes,  Bernard  E.  J.,  novelist. 

Carew,  Thomas,  1598-1639,  poet. 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette,  novelist. 

Carleton,  Will,  1845,  Amer.  writer  of 
ballads. 

Carleton,  William,  1789-1896,  Irish  descrip- 
tive writer. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  1795-1881,  philosopher, 
historian,  essayist. 

Carpenter,  W.  Benjamin,  1813-1885,  natur- 
alist, microscopist. 

Carpenter,  W.  Boyd  (Bishop),  1841, 
theological  writer. 

Carr,  Joseph  W.  Comyns,  1849,  art  critic, 
dramatist. 

Carroll,  I^ewis,  see  Dodgson,  C.  L. 

Carton,  R.  C.,  see  Critchett,  R.  D. 

Cartwright,  William,  1610-1643,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Cary,  Alice,  1820-1871,  Amer.  poetess, 
novelist. 

Cary,  Henry  Francis,  1772-1844,  trans- 
lator of  Dante. 

Castle,  I^erton,  1858,  novelist,  play- 
wright. 
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Carton,  William,  c.  1422-1491,  printer, 
translator. 

Chalmers,  Alexander,  1759-1834,  biogra- 
pher (Dictionary). 

Chalmers,  Dr.  Thomas,  1780-1847,  econo- 
mist, theologian. 

Chambers,  Charles  Haddon,  1860, 
dramatist. 

Chambers,  G.  F.,  1841,  meteorology, 
public  works,  etc. 

Chambers,  Robert  (Publisher),  1802-1871, 
compiler  of  the  " Book  of  Days." 

Chambers,  Whham  (Publisher),  1800-1883, 
miscellaneous  writer. 

Channing,  William  E.  (senior),  1780-1842, 
Amer.  theologian. 

Channing,  William  B.  (junior),  1818-1901, 
Amer.  poet,  essayist,  editor. 

Chapman,  George,  1657-1634,  poet,  drama- 
tist. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  1752-1770,  poet. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  1340-1400,  poet. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  1694-1773,  letter- 
writer. 

Chesterton,  Gilbert  K.,  1873,  biographer, 
critic,  novelist. 

Che^e,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  D.D.,  1841, 
biblical  critic. 

Chillingworth,  William,  1602-1644,  theo- 
logian. 

Oholmondeley,  Mary,  novelist. 

Church,  Rev.  R.  W.  (Dean),  1815-1890, 
historian  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

Church,  Rev.  A.  J.,  1829,  translator, 
historian,  novelist. 

Churchill,  Charles,  1731-1764.  satirist, 
poet. 

Churchill,  Winston,  1871,  Amer.  novelist. 

Churchill,  Winston  L.  Spencer,  M.P,,  1874, 
war  correspondent,  miscellaneous  writer. 

Churchyard,  Thomas,  1520-1604,  trans- 
lator. 

Cibber,Colley,  1671-1757,  actor,  dramatist. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  1609- 
1674,  historian,  biographer. 

Clark,  Charles  Heber  (Max  Adder),  1841, 
Amer.  humorist, 

Clarke,  Charles  Cowden,  1787-1877,  lite- 
rary critic  and  Shakespearian. 

Clarke,  James  F.,  1810-1888,  Amer.  theolo- 
gian. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden,  1809-1898, 
author  of  “ Concordance  to  Shake- 
speare.” 

Clay,  Henry,  1777-1852,  Amer.  orator, 
politician. 

Cleeve,  Lucas,  see  Kingseote,  Mrs.  Howard. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne(Mark  TwainO, 
1835-1910,  Amer.  humorist. 

Clift’ord,  Dr.  John,  1836,  controversialist, 
miscellaneous  writer. 

Clifford,  W.  K.,  1845-1879,  mathematician. 

Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K.,  novelist,  dramatist. 

Clough,  Arthur  H.,  1819-1861,  poet. 

Cobb,  Thomas,  1854,  novelist. 

Cobban,  James  M.,  1849-1903,  journalist, 
novelist. 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power,  1822-1904,  journal- 
ist, essayist,  philanthropist. 

Cobbett,  William,  1762-1835,  political 
writer. 

Coke,  Sir  Edw.,  1551-1633,  legist. 

Colenso,  J.  W.  (Bishop),  1814-1883, 
commentator,  mathematician. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  1843,  editor,  novelist. 

Coleridge,  Ernest  Hartley,  1846,  editor, 
critic. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  1796-1849,  poet. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  1772-1834,  poet, 
philosopher,  critic. 

Coleri^e,  Hon.  Stephen,  1854,  antivivi- 
sectionist. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  1650-1726,  divine,  essayist, 
historian. 

Collins,  Anthony,  1676-1729,  theologian, 
deist. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  1824-1889,  novelist. 

Collins,  William,  1720-1759,  poet. 

Oolman,  George  (elder),  1732-1794,  dra- 
matist. 


Colman,  George  (younger),  1762-1836, 
dramatist. 

Colquhoun,  Archibald  R.,  1848,  essayist. 

Colvin,  Sidney,  1845,  biographer,  art 
critic. 

Combe,  William,  1741-1823,  misc.  writer. 

Congreve,  William,  1670-1729,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Connor,  Ralph,  see  Gordon,  0.  W. 

Conrad,  Joseph,  novelist. 

Constable,  Henry,  1562-1613,  poet. 

Conway,  Dr.  Moncure  D.,  1832,  Amer. 
biographer,  essayist. 

Conway,  Sir  William  M.,  1856,  art  critic, 
mountaineer. 

Conybeare,  Fredk.  0.,  1856,  orientalist, 
(Armenia),  historian. 

Cook,  Captain  James,  1728-1779,  navi- 
gator. 

Cook,  Eliza,  1818-1889,  poetess. 

Cook,  Theodore  A.,  1867,  literary  and  art 

I critic,  journalist. 

, Cooke,  John  Esten,  1830-1886,  Amer. 

j novelist. 

, Cooke,  Rose  Terry,  1827-1892,  ALmer. 

: poetess,  humorist. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  1789-1851, 
Ajmer,  novelist. 

I Corbet,  Richard  (Bishop),  1582-1635, 
poet. 

Corbett,  Julian  St.  John,  1854,  novelist, 
naval  historian. 

’ Corelli,  Marie,  novelist. 

: Cornwall,  Barry,  see  Proctor. 

! Cottle,  Joseph  (publisher),  1770-1853, 
critic,  poet. 

I Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  1571-1631, 

I antiquarian,  collector  of  MSS.,  etc. 

Courthope,  William  John,  1842,  literary 

I historian. 

' Courtney,  William  L.,  1850,  editor, 

I philosopher. 

^ Coverdale,  Miles  (Bishop),  1488-1568, 
translator  of  Bible. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  1618-1667,  poet. 

Cowper,  William,  1731-1800,  poet. 

Crabbe,  George,  1754-1832,  poet. 

Craddock,  C.  E.,  see  Murfree. 

Craigie,  Mrs.,  see  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Craik,  Mrs.  (Mulock,  D.  M.),  1826-1887, 
novelist. 

Crane,  Walter,  1845,  art  critic. 

Cranmer,  Thomas  (Archbishop).  1489- 
1556,  theologian. 

Crashaw,  R.,  1616-1650,  poet. 

Crawford,  F.  Marion,  1845-1909,  novelist. 

Crawfurd,  Oswald,  essayist,  novelist,  poet. 

Creasy,  Sir  E.  S.,  1811-1878,  military 
historian. 

Creighton,  Mandell,  (Bishop)  1843-1901, 
historian. 

Creighton,  Mrs.,  1850,  history,  bic^aphy. 

Crespigny,  Mrs.,  novelist. 

Critchett,  R.  D.  (Carton,  R.  C.),  dramatist. 

Crockett,  Samuel  R.,  1860,  novelist. 

Crookes,  Sir  William,  1832,  natursd 
philosopher. 

Crosland,  T.  W.  H.,  1868,  satirist. 

Crowest,  Fred.  I.,  1856,  editor,  mus.  critio. 

Ouden,  A.,  1700-1771,  author  of  Biblical 
Concordance. 

Cudlip,  Mrs.  Pender,  see  Thomas,  Aumie. 

Oudworth,  Ralph,  1617-1688,  philosopher. 

Cumberland,  Rich.,  1732-1811,  novelist. 

Cummins,  Maria  Susanna,  1827-1866, 
Amer.  novelist. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  1784-1842,  poet, 
biographer. 

Cunningham,  Dr.  William,  1849,  economist. 

Currie,  Lady,  see  Fane,  Violet. 

Curtis,  George  W.,  1824-1892,  Amer. 
novelist,  editor. 

Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Lord,  see  Kedleston. 

Cust,  Robert,  N.  1821,  essayist,  linguist, 
poet. 

Oust,  Lionel,  1859,  art  critic. 

Outts,  Edward  Lewes,  1824-1901,  archae- 
ologist, Church  historian,  past,  theol. 

Cynewulf,  c.  750,  Anglo-Saxon  poet. 

Dale,  R.  W.,  D.D.,  1829-1895,  theologian. 


ENGLISH  AUTHORS 


Dalton,  John,  1767-1844,  chemist, 

Dana,  Richard,  H.,  1815-1882,  Amer. 
writer  on  sea-travel. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  1562-1619,  poet,  historian. 

D’Arblay,  Madame,  see  Burney,  Fanny. 

Darmesteter,  Mdme.  (Agnes  Robinson), 
essayist  (French). 

Darwin,  Charles  R.,  1809-1882,  natural 
philosopher,  evolutionist. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  1731-1802,  botanist, 
poet. 

Darwin,  Francis,  1848,  biographer,  botan- 
ist. 

Davenant,  Sir  Wm.,  1606-1668,  poet. 

Davidson,  John,  1857,  poet. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  1570-1626,  poet,  essayist. 

Davis,  Richard,  H.,  b.  1864,  Amer.  war 
correspondent,  novelist. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  1778-1829,  chemist, 
physicist. 

Dawe,  Carlton,  6.  1865,  novelist. 

Dawkins  Wilton  Boyd,  5.  1838,  anthro- 
pologist, geologist. 

Dawson,  ilec  John,  6.  1871,  novelist. 

Dawson,  W'illiam,  6.  1860,  economist. 

Dawson,  William,  6.  1854,  poet. 

Day,  Thomas,  1748-1789,  author  of 
Sandford  and  Merton. 

Dearmer,  Rev.  Percy,  1867,  ritualistic 
history,  guide  books. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  1661-1731,!novelist,  essayist. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  1670-1638,  dramatist, 
poet. 

De  Morgan,  Augustus,  1806-1871,  mathe- 
matician. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  1615-1668,  poet. 

Dennis,  John,  1657-1734,  critic,  essayist. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas,  1785-1859,  essayist, 
critic. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  1799-1869,  translator  of 
Homer. 

De  Vere,  Aubrey,  1814-1902,  poet. 

Devine,  Rev.  Arthur,  b.  1849,  theologian. 

Dewar,  George  A.  B.,  naturalist,  sporting 
writer. 

De  Windt,  Harry,  b.  1856,  traveller. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  1745-1814,  writer  of 
sea-songs  and  operas. 

Dibdin,  Lewis  T.,  1852,  historian. 

Dicey,  Albert  V.,  1835,  writer  on  law. 

Dick,  Cotsford,  1846,  author,  dramatist. 

Dickens,  Charles,  1812-1870,  novelist. 

DUke,  Sir  Charles  W.,  1843,  politician, 
historian,  critic. 

Dilke,  Lady,  1840-1904,  art  critic. 

Diosy,  Arthur,  1856,  orientalist  (Japan). 

Disraeli,  Benjamin  (Lord  Beaconsfield), 
1804-1881,  novelist. 

Disraeli,  Isaac,  1766-1848,  literary  hist. 

Ditchfield,  Rev.  P.  H.,  1854,  local  historian, 
antiquarian. 

Dbde,  Lady  Florence,  1868-1905,  “reform” 
writer. 

Dixon,  Charles,  1858,  ornithologist. 

Dixon,  W.  Hepworth,  1821-1879,  historian, 
traveller. 

Dobell,  Sidney,  1824-1874,  poet,  critic. 

Dobson,  H.  Austin,  1840,  poet,  editor. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  1702-1751,  tteologian, 
expositor. 

Dodgson,  Charles  Lutwidge  (Lewis  Carroll), 
1838-1898,  humorous  writer  for  children. 

Dods,  Rev.  Marcus,  D.D.,  1834,  theologian. 

Donne,  Dr.  John,  1573-1631,  theologian, 
poet. 

Dooley,  Mr.,  see  Dunne. 

Doudney,  Sarah,  1843,  novelist. 

Dougail,  Ldy,  1858,  novelist. 

Douglas,  Gawain  (Bishop),  1474-1622, 
poet,  translator. 

Doi^las,  Sir  Geo.  B.,  1856,  novelist, 
historian. 

Douglas,  Sir  Robt.  K.,  1838,  orientalist 
(China). 

Doveton,  Fred.  B.,  1841,  poet,  author. 

Dowden,  Edward,  1843,  poet,  literary 
critic. 

Downey,  Edmund,  1856,  novelist. 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan,  1859,  novelist,  poet. 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis  H.,  1810-1888,  poet. 


Drake,  Joseph  Rodman,  1795-1820, 
Amer.  poet. 

Draper,  John  W.,  1811-1882,  Amer. 
historian,  scientist. 

Drayton,  Michael,  1563-1631,  poet. 

Driver,  Rev.  S.  R.,  1846,  Biblical  critic. 

Drummond,  Henry,  1851-1897,  writer 
cn  science  and  religion. 

Drummond,  William,  1585-1649,  poet. 

Dryden,  Joto,  1631-1700,  poet,  dramatist. 

Dudeney,  Mrs.  Henry,  b.  1806,  novelist. 

Duff,  Rev.  Archibald,  b.  1845,  theologian. 

Duff,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant,  see  Grant-Duff. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  1826-1902,  traveller, 
diplomatist. 

Du^,  Sir  Charles  G.,  1816-1903,  journal- 
ist, editor. 

Dugdale,  Sir  Wm.,  1605-1686,  antiquarian 
(monasteries). 

Du  Maurier,  George,  1834-1896,  artist  and 
novelist. 

Dunbar,  William  (works,  1503-1508),  poet. 

Duncan,  Sarah  J.,  novelist. 

Dunne,  Finley  Peter  (Mr.  Dooley),  1857, 
Ajner.  humorist. 

D’  Urfey,  Thomas,  1630-1723,  dramatist, 
wit. 

Dutt,  R.  0.,  1848,  orientalist  (India). 

Dyce,  A.,  1798-1869,  critic,  editor. 

Dyer,  John,  1700-1758,  poet. 

Eadmer,  d.  1124,  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler. 

Eardley-Wilmot,  Admiral  S.  M.,  b.  1847, 
naval  writer. 

Earle,  Mrs.  0.  W.,  novelist. 

Earle,  John  (Professor),  1824-1903,  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar. 

Bastlake,  Charles  L.,  art  critic. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  1767-1849,  novelist. 

Edmunds,  Lewis  H.,  1860,  writer  on  law. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  1831-1892,  novelist,.- 
Egyptian  explorer. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  1703-1758,  Amer, 
metaphysician,  theologian. 

Edwards,  Richard,  1523-1566,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Egerton,  George,  see  Mrs.  Golding  Bright. 

Eggleston,  Edward,  1837-1902,  Amer. 
pastor,  writer  of  tales,  historian. 

Eliot,  George  (Marian  Evans),  1820-1881, 
novelist. 

Elkington,  B.  W.,  1872,  novelist. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  1781-1849,  poet. 

Ellis,  Robinson,  1834,  classical  scholar. 

Ellis,  Thos.  M.,  1850,  novelist,  journalist. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  1639-1713,  autobiogra- 
pher. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  1803-1882,  Amer. 
poet,  essayist. 

Escott,  T,  H.  S.,  1844,  lecturer,  author. 

Esmond,  Henry  V.,  actor,  dramatist. 

Etheridge,  Sir  Geo.,  1634-1694,  dramatist. 

Evans,  Daniel  S.,  1818-1903,  Celtic  scholar. 

Evans,  Sir  John,  1823,  historian,  anti- 
quarian. 

Evans,  Marian,  see  George  Eliot. 

Evelyn,  John,  1620-1706,  diarist. 

Everett-Green,  E.,  1856,  novelist. 

Everett,  Edward,  1794-1865,  Amer. 
orator,  editor,  scholar. 

Everett,  Joseph  D.,  1831-1904,  physicist. 

Ewart,  James  0.,  1851,  natural  historian. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  Julia  Horatia  Orr  (n^e  Gatty), 
1842-1885,  stories  for  children. 

Eyre-Todd,  George,  1862,  editor  (Scottish 
w'orks). 

Faber,  Frederick  W.,  1814-1863,  writer  of 
hymns. 

Fairbairn,  Rev.  A.  M.,  1838,  theologian. 

Falconer,  William,  1730-1769,  nautical 
poet. 

Fane,  Violet  (Lady  Currie),  d.  1905,novelist, 
poetess. 

Faraday,  Michael,  1791-1867,  natural 
philosopher. 

Fargus,  F.,  1840-1885,  novelist. 

Farmiloe,  Mrs.  B.  C.,  novelist. 

Farquhar,  George,  1678-1707,  dramatist. 

Farrar,  Rev.  Fred.  W.  (Dean),  1831-1903, 
novelist,  theologian. 

Farrow,  George  1866,  humorist. 
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Fawcett,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  1847,  political 
economist,  biographer. 

Fayrer,  Sir  Joseph,  1824,  physician. 

Fea,  Allan,  b.  1860,  novelist. 

Felkin,  Mrs.,  see  Fowler. 

Fenn,  G.  ManviUe,  1831,  novelist. 

Fenton,  Ferrar,  1832,  orientalist,  theo- 
logian. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  1750-1774,  poet,  satirist. 

Fergusson,  James,  1808-1886,  archi- 
tectural writer. 

Field,  Dr.  Richard,  1561-1616,  theologian. 

Fielding,  Henry,  1707-1754,  dramatist, 
novelist. 

Fields,  James  T.,  1817-1881,  Amer.  editor, 
literary  historian. 

Filmer,  Sir  Robert,  d.  1653,  political 
scientist. 

Finlay,  George,  1799-1875,  historian. 

Firth,  Chas.  H.,  1857,  historian,  bio^pher. 

Fiske,  John,  1842-1901,  Amer.  historian, 
philosopher. 

Fitzgerald,  P.  H.,  1834,  theatrical  history. 

Fitz  Gerald,  Edward,  1809-1883,  poet, 
translator  of  Omar. 

Fitzmaurice,  Lord  E.  J.,  b.  1846,  bic^a- 
pher. 

Fletcher,  Banister,  6.  1866,  historian, 
architect. 

Fletcher,  John,  1576-1625,  poet,  dramatist, 
the  literary  partner  of  Beaumont. 

Fletcher,  Phineas,  1582-1650,  poet. 

Florio,  John,  1553-1625,  translator  of 
Montaigne. 

Foote,  Samuel,  1719-1777,  dramatist, 

Forbes,  Archibald,  1838-1900,  war  cor- 
respondent. 

Ford,  John,  1586-1640,  dramatist. 

Forman,  H.  B.,  1842,  editor  and  critic. 

Forster,  John,  1812-1876,  biographer  and 
historian. 

Foster,  Sir  Michael,  b.  1836,  physiologist. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins,  1826-1864,  Amer. 
writer  of  popular  songs. 

Foster,  Sir  Walter,  medical  and  sanitary 
writer. 

Fowler,  Ellen  Thorneycroft  (Mrs.  A, 
Laurence  Felkin),  novelist  and  poet. 

Fowler,  Rev.  Joseph  T.,  1833,  antiquarian, 
historian. 

Fowler,  Rev.  Thomas,  1832-1904,  philoso- 
pher, logician. 

Foxe,  John,  1517-1587,  martyrologist. 

Frances,  M.  E.  (Mrs.  Frances  Blundell), 
novelist. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  1740-1818,  political 
writer. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  1706-1790,  Amer. 
statesman,  philosopher,  diplomatist. 

Fraser,  Alex.  0.,  1819,  philosopher, 

logician. 

Fraser,  James  George,  1854,  archaeologist. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  Hugh,  novelist. 

Freeman,  Edward  A.,  1823-1892,  historian. 

Frere,  John  H.,  1769-1846,  satirist,  poet. 

Freshfield,  Douglas  W.,  1845,  mountaineer, 
Asiatic  explorer. 

Froude,  James  A.,  1818-1894,  historian, 
biographer. 

Fry,  Sir  Edward,  b.  1827,  naturalist. 

Fuller,  Sarah  M.,  1810-1850,  Amer.  mis- 
cellaneous vTiter. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  1608-1661,  theologian, 
historian. 

Fuller-Maitland,  J.  A.,  1856,  musical  critic 
and  historian. 

Furness,  Horace  Howard,  1833,  Amer. 
Shakespearean  editor. 

Fumivall,  Frederick  James,  1825,  literary 
historian,  philologist. 

Fyfe,  Hamilton,  1869,  editor,  raise,  writer, 

Gairdner,  James,  1828,  historian. 

Gale,  Norman,  1862,  poet,  novelist. 

Gale,  Thomas,  1628-1702,  historian, 
scholar. 

Gallienne,  Richard  Le,  1866,  poet,  misc, 
writer. 
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(lallon,  Tom,  1866,  novelist. 

Galt,  John,  1779-1839,  novelist,  biographer. 

Galton,  Francis,  ft.  1822,  traveller. 

Galton,  Francis,  1853,  statistician. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  R.,  1829-1902,  historian. 

Gardner,  Ernest  A.,  ft.  1862,  archaeologist. 

Gardner,  Percy,  ft.  1846,  archaeologist. 

Garland,  Hamlin,  ft.  1860,  novelist. 

Garnett,  Richard,  ft.  1835,  poet,  essayist, 
editor,  critic. 

Garrick,  David,  1716-1779,  actor,  drama- 
tist. 

Garth,  Sir  Samnel,  1660-1718,  poet. 

Gascoigne,  George,  1540-1577,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Gaskell,  Elizabeth,  1810-1866,  novelist, 
biographer. 

Gasquet,  Rev.  F.  A.,  historian. 

Gatty,  Mrs.,  1809-1873,  juvenile  stories. 

Gay,  John,  1688-1732,  dramatist,  poet. 

GeiWe,  Sir  Archibald,  b.  1835,  geologist. 

Geikie,  Rev.  Cunningham,  b.  1824, 
theologian. 

Geikie,  James,  ft.  1839,  geoloc^ist. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  c.  1154,  chronicler. 

George,  Henry,  1849,  Amer.  political 
economist. 

Gerard,  Morice,  (Rev.  J.  J.  Theague),  6. 
1856,  novelist. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  1737-1794,  historian. 

Giberne,  Agnes,  popular  scientist. 

Gifford,  William,  1757-1826,  poet,  satirist. 

Gilbert,  Henry,  ft.  1868,  editor,  novelist. 

Gilbert,  Wm.  8.,  ft.  1836,  dramatist, 
humorous  poet,  librettist. 

Gilbey,  Sir  Walter,  ft.  1831,  writer  on 
horses. 

Gilchrist,  Robert  M.,  1868,  novelist. 

GUdas,  c.  550,  Anglo-Saxon  historian. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  1844,  Amer.  poet, 
editor. 

Giraldus  de  Barri,  1147-1210,  Norman 
historian. 

Gissing,  Algernon,  1860,  novelist. 

Gissing,  George,  1857-1903,  novelist. 

Gladstone,  Wm.  Ewart  (statesman),  1809- 
1898,  scholar,  translator. 

Gleig,  Charles,  novelist. 

Glover,  Richard,  1712-1785,  poet. 

Godley,  A.  D.,  1856,  humorous  poet. 

Godwin,  Parke,  1816,  Amer.  journalist, 
historian,  biographer. 

Godwin,  William,  1756-1836,  novelist, 
social  theorist. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  1728-1774,  poet,  play- 
wright, novelist,  historian. 

Gollancz,  Israel,  1864,  Shakespearean 
editor. 

Gomme,  George  L.,  1853,  editor,  anti- 
quarian. j 

Goodrich,  Samuel  G.  (Peter  Parley), 
1793-1860,  Amer.  writer  of  miscellaneous  I 

information  for  children.  | 

Googe,  Barnaby,  1540-1594,  poet.  I 

Gordon,  Rev.  Charles  William  (Ralph  ' 
Connor),  1860,  novelist. 

Gordon-Cumming,  C.  F.,  1837,  traveller, 
artist. 

Gore,  Charles  (Bishop),  1853,  theologian, 
essavist. 

Gore,  Mrs.  0.  G.  F.,  1799—1861,  dramatist, 
novelist. 

Gore,  John  B.,  1845,  astronomer. 

Gosse,  Edmund,  ft.  1849,  literary  historian, 
critic. 

Gosse,  Philip  H.,  1810-1888,  zoological 
writer. 

Gould,  Fred.  J.,  1855,  secularist  writer. 

Gould,  Nathaniel,  ft.  1857,  novelist 
(sporting), 

Gow,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  1854,  educational 
writer. 

Gower,  John,  1320-1402,  poet. 

G owing,  Mrs.  A.,  novelist,  poetess. 

Graham,  Winifred,  novelist. 

Grahame,  Kenneth,  novelist. 

Grand,  Mdme.  Sarah  (Frances  B.  MacFall), 
novelist. 

Grant,  James,  1822-1887,  novelist. 

Grant^Duff,  Sir  Montstuart,  1829,  diarist. 
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Graves,  AlfreM  P.,  1846,  poet  (Father 
O’Flynn,  etc.). 

Gray,  Annabel,  1853,  novelist. 

Gray,  Maxwell  (Miss  M.  G.  Tuttiett), 
novelist,  poetess. 

Gray,  Thomas,  1716-1771,  poet. 

Greeley,  Horace,  1811-1872,  Amer.  es- 
sayist, autobiographer. 

Green,  J.  Reynolds,  botanist. 

Green,  John  Richard,  1837—1883,  historian. 
Green,  Mrs.  A.  Stopford,  historian. 

Green,  Thomas  Hill,  1836-1882,  philoso- 
pher. 

Greene,  Robert,  1560-1593,  dramatist, 
poet. 

Greenwell,  Rev.  Dr. , William,  archaeolo- 
gist. 

Greenwood,  Grace,  see  Lippincott. 

Gribble,  Francis,  novelist. 

Grierson,  George  A.,  ft.  1851,  orientalist 
(India.) 

Grifiath,  George  0.,  novelist,  journalist. 
Griffiths,  Major  Arthur  G.,  ft.  1838,  novelist, 
criminologist. 

Grote,  George,  1794-1871,  historian  of 
Greece. 

Grove,  Sir  George,  1820-1901,  writer  of 
dictionary  of  music. 

Grundy,  Sydney,  ft.  1848,  dramatist. 
Guthrie,  Thomas  Anstey,  novelist,  humor- 
ist. 

Gwilliam,  Rev.  G.  H.,  1846,  orientalist 
(Palestine). 

Gwynn,  Stephen,  1864,  author,  poet, 
essayist. 

Habberton,  John,  1842,  Aracr.  humorous 
novelist. 

Habington,  William,  1605-1654,  poet, 
historian. 

Haeckel,  Ernest,  1834,  a German  scientist. 
Haggard,  H.  Rider,  1856,  novelist,  j 
agricultural  writer.  ! 

I Hakluyt,  Richard,  1553-1616,  writer  of 
sea-discoveries. 

Hales,  Prof.  John  Wesley,  1836,  editor, 
literary  historian. 

Holiburton,  Thomas  Chandler  (Sam  Slick),  ; 
1796-1865,  Amer.  humorist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  i 

Halliburton,  William  Dobinson,  1860,  i 
physiologist,  pathologist,  | 

Hall,  Edward,  1499-1547,  chronicler.  ; 
Hall,  John  R.  C.,  1855,  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. 

Hall,  Joseph  (Bishop),  1574-1656,  theo- 
logian. j 

Hall,  Samuel  Garter,  1800-1889,  mis-  ' 
cellaneous  writer.  j 

Hail,  Mrs.  Samuel  Carter  1800-1881,  > 
j novelist.  ! 

[ Hallam,  Henry,  1777-1859.  historian.  ! 
Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  1790-1867,  poet.  ■ 
Halpine,  Charles  G.,  1829-1868,  Amer.  j 
journalist,  humorist. 

Hamerton,  Philip  G.,  1834-1894,  art 
critic,  misc.  w'riter. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  1757-1804,  Amer. 

statesman,  political  writer. 

Hamilton,  Edwin,  1849,  poet. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  1788-1856,  philo- 
sophical writer. 

Ilarcourt,  Sir  William  Vernon,  1827-1904, 
Letters  on  International  Law. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  1840,  novelist. 

Hare,  Augustus,  J.  C.,  1834-1903,  bio- 
grapher, historical  writer. 

Harland,  Henry,  1861,  novelist. 

Harraden,  Beatrice,  1864,  novelist. 
Harrington,  Sir  John,  1561-1612,  trans- 
lator, poet. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler  (Uncle  Remus), 
1848,  Amer.  humorist. 

Harrison,  Frederic,  1831,  positivist,  his- 
torian, literary  critic.  ‘ 

Harrison,  Jane  Ellen,  1850,  writer  on 
Greek  art. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret,  1839-1902,  Amer. 

novelist,  writer  of  tal^,  poet. 

Harting,  James  E.,  1841,  ornithologist. 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  1545-1630,  poet,  critic. 


j Hasluck,  Paul,  1854,  editor,  Bcier.l^t. 

: Hassall,  Arthur,  1853,  historian,  bio 
grapher. 

Hatton,  Joseph,  1840,  editor,  novelist. 
Havergal,  Prances  Ridley,  1836-1879,  de- 
votional writer. 

Haweis,  Rev.Hugh  R., 1839-1901,  lecturer, 
miscellaneoas  writer. 

Hawker,  Robert  S.,  1805-1875,  poet. 
Hawkesworth,  John,  1715-1773,  writer, 
biographer. 

I Hawkins,  Anthony  Hope,  1863,  novclFr,. 

: Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  lSOl-1864,  Amer. 
novellct. 

j Hay,  John,  (statesman),  1838,  Amer.  poet, 
i humorist. 

Hayens,  Herbert,  1861,  novelUt,  educa- 
tionalist. 

Hayes,  Isaac  I.,  1832-1881,  Amer.  writer 
I on  Arctic  exploration. 

' Hazlitt,  William  C.,  1631,  hhiorinn,  writer 
I of  memoirs. 

I Hazlitt,  William,  1778-1831  >,  critic, 
essayist,  lecturer. 

: Headlam,  Cecil,  1872,  novel!  fc,  poet. 

I Hearn,  Lafeadio,  185<>-19<>1,  writer  on 
Japan, 

• Hearne,  Thomas,  1678-1735,  antiquarian. 

: Heber,  Reginald  (BL-hop),  17^3-182C, 
poet. 

: Hector,  Mrs.  Annie  French.  1825,  noveli.'-'t. 
Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  1817-1875, 

Heraans,  Felicia  D.,  1791-1835,  poetess. 
Hemsley,  William  B.,  1843,  botanist. 
Henley,  William  E.,  1849-1903,  poet, 
es.sa3ist,  ndscellaneous  writer. 

■ Henniker,  Hon.  lilrs.  A.,  novelht. 

Henson,  Canon  H.  Hensley,  1863,  theo- 
logian, controversialht. 

Henty,  Geo.  A.,  1832-1902,  writer  for 
[ boys, 

! Herbert,  George,  1593-1632,  poet. 
Herford,  Prof.  Charles  Harold,  literary 
historian. 

Herrick,  Robert,  1591-1674,  poet. 
Ilerschel,  Sir  John,  1790-1871,  astronomer. 
Hervey,  Bev.  James,  1714-1758,  devo- 
tional writer. 

Hewlett,  Maurice  H.,  1861,  novelist. 
Heylin,  Peter,  1600-1662,  historian,  bio- 
grapher. 

Heywood,  John,  1506-1565,  playwright, 
poet. 

Heywood,  Thomas,  1640,  playwright. 
Hickey,  Emily,  poetess,  translator. 
Hickson,  Sydney  J.,  1859,  naturalist. 
Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth,  1823, 
Amer.  anti-slavery  writer. 

Hill,  Alexander,  1856,  scientist,  physi- 
ologist. 

Hill,  George  Birkbeck,  1835-1903,  literary 
editor  and  critic. 

Hill,  Rowland,  1745-1833,  theologian. 
Hillard,  George  Stillman,  1808-1879, 
Amer.  journalist,  miscellaneous  writer. 
Hillhouse,  James  A.,  1789-1841,  Amer. 
poet. 

Hissey,  James  J.,  writer  on  travel. 
Hobbes,  John  Oliver  (Mrs.  Craigie),  1867, 
novelist. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  1588-1679,  political 
scientist. 

Hobhouse,  Rev.  Walter,  1862,  editor 
(Guardian),  scholar. 

Hobson,  John  A.,  1858,  essayist,  bio- 
grapher. 

Hocking,  Joseph,  novelist. 

Hocking,  Rev,  Silas  K.,  1850,  novelist. 
Hodder,  Edwin,  1837,  novelet,  historian. 
Hodgkin,  Thomas,  1831,  historian,  bio- 
grapher. 

Hodgson,  Geraldine,  1865,  novelist. 
Hofcnan,  Charles  F.,  1806-1884,  Amer, 
poet,  novelist. 

Hogarth,  David  G.,  1862,  explorer. 

Hogg,  James,  1772-1835,  poet  (Ettrick 
Shepherd). 

Hole,  Rev.  Samuel  R.  (Dean),  1819-1904, 
horticulturist  (roses), 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  d.  1580,  historian. 
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Holland,  Clive,  1866,  novelist,  pla3rwright. 

Holland,  Josiali  Gilbert,  1819-1881,  Amer. 
editor,  poet,  miscellaneous  writer. 

Holland,  Rev.  Canon  Scott,  1847,  theo- 
logian. 

Holmes,  Fred.  M.,  1.  1851,  novelist. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  1809-1894, 
Amer.  poet,  miscellaneous  writer, 
novelist. 

Holmes,  Thomas  R.  E.,  1855,  historian. 

Holyoake,  George  J.,  1817,  socialist, 
journalist. 

Home,  Andrew,  novelist. 

Hood,  Oapt.  Basil,  1854,  dramatist. 

Hood,  Thomas,  1798-1845,  poet,  humorist. 

Hook,  Theodore  E.,  1788-1841,  editor, 
novelist,  wit. 

Hook,  Walter  Farquhar  (Dean),  1798- 
1875,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.” 

Hooker,  Richard,  1553-1600,  theologian. 

Hope,  Anthony,  see  Hawkins,  A.  H. 

Hopldns,  Tighe,  1856,  novelist. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  1737-1791,  Amer. 
essayist,  poet. 

Homung,  Ernest  W.,  1866,  novelist. 

Horton,  Rev.  Robert  F.,  D.D.,  1855, 
theologian,  biographer. 

Houghton,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,Lord, 
1809-1885,  poetry,  memorials,  etc. 

Housman,  Laurence,  1867,  novelist, 
dramatist. 

How,  Fred.  D.,  1853,  biographer. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  1626-1698,  play- 
wright. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  W.,  1819,  Amer.  essayist, 
poet. 

Howells,  William  D.,  1837,  Amer.  novelist. 

Howitt,  Mary,  1800-1880,  novelist. 

Howitt,  Wm.,  1732-1879,  poet,  miscella- 
neous writer. 

Hudson,  Henry  Norman,  1815-1857, 
Amer.  Shakespearean  editor. 

Hughes,  Thomas  (Judge),  1822-1896, 
novelist,  author  of  “ Tom  Brow'n.” 

Huish,  Marcus  B,,  1845,  writer  on  art. 

Hulme,  F.  E.,  1841,  heraldry,  natural 
history. 

Hume,  David,  1711-1776,  historian, 
essayist. 

Hume,  Major  Martin,  1847,  historian 
(Spain),  biographer. 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  Desmond  (“Rita”), 
novelist. 

Humphry,  Mrs.  C.  E.  (Madge),  books  on 
social  behaviour. 

Hungerford,  Mrs.  M.  Wolfe,  1855-1897, 
Irish  novelist. 

Hunt,  Jas.  H.  Leigh,  1784-1859,  poet, 
critic. 

Hunt,  Violet,  novelist. 

Hunter,  Sir  W.  Wilson,  1840,  history  and 
languages  of  India. 

Huntley,  Lydia,  see  Sigourney. 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  1694-1746,  moralist, 
essayist. 

Hutchings,  Ven.  William  H.,  1835,  devo- 
tional writer. 

Hutton,  Rev.  A.  W.,  1848,  theologian, 
biographer. 

Hutton,  Fred.  W.,  1836,  geologist. 

Hutton,  Richard  Holt,  1826-1897,  philo- 
sophical (editor  of  “ Spectator”). 

Hutton,  Rev.  William  H.,  1860,  bio- 
grapher, historian. 

Huxley,  Thomas  H.,  1825-1895,  scientist. 

Hyde,  Douglas,  Irish  dramatist  and  poet. 

Hyde' Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  1608- 
1674,  historian,  biographer. 

Hyne,  Chas.  J.  C.  W.,  1866,  novelist. 

Inchbald,  Elizabeth,  1753-1821,  editor, 
dramatist,  novelist. 

Ingelow,  Jean,  1820-1897,  poetess. 

“ Ingol(feby,”  see  Barham,  R.  H. 

Ingram,  John  K.,  1823,  historian,  essayist. 

Innes,  A.  Taylor  Innes,  1833,  historian, 
bit^apher. 

“Iota,”  see  Caffyn,  Mrs.  Mannington. 

Irving,  Washington,  1783-1859.  Amer. 
humorist,  novelist. 


Irving,  Edward,  1792-1832,  theolc^cal 
writo. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Helen  H.,  1831-1885,  Amer. 
poetess,  novelist,  miscellaneous  writer. 

Jacobs,  John,  1854,  editor,  translator. 

Jacobs,  Wm.  Wymark,  1863,  novelist. 

James,  I.,  1566-1625,  theologian,  moralist. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  1391-1437,  poet. 

James,  George,  P.  R.,  1801-1860,  novelist. 

James,  Henry  (senior),  1811-1882,  Amer. 
theologian. 

James,  Henry  (jun.),  1843,  Amer.  novelist. 

James,  William,  1843,  Amer.  psychologist. 

Jameson,  Mrs.  Anna,  1797-1860,  art  critic, 
historian. 

Jane,  Fred,  T.,  1865,  tactician,  novelist. 

JeafEreson,  John  C.,  1831-1901,  biographer. 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard  C.,  1841  Greek  scholar. 

Jefferies,  R.,  1848-1887,  naturalist, 

novelist. 

Jeffrey,  Francis  I.,  1773-1850,  editor, 
essayist. 

Jenks,  Edw.,  1861,  lawyer,  misc.  writer. 

Jerome,  Jerome  E.,  1860,  novelist. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  1803-1857,  playwright, 
humorist,  wit. 

Jerrold,  Walter,  1865,  editor,  biographer. 

Jessopp,  Rev.  Augustus,  1824,  historian. 

Jewel,  John  (Bishop),  1522-1571,  theo- 
logian. 

Jew^ett,  Sarah  Orne,  1849,  Amer.  novelist, 
miscellaneous  writer. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samoel,  1709-1784,  lexico- 
grapher, essayist,  biographer. 

Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.,  1858,  administrator 
(Uganda),  scientist. 

Jones,  Henry  A.,  1851,  dramatist. 

Jonson,  Benjamin,  1573-1637,  dramatist, 
satirist. 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  1817-1895,  Greek 
scholar,  philosopher. 

Julian,  Rev.  John,  1839,  hymnologist. 

Kane,  Elisha  K-,  1820-1857,  Amer. 

Arctic  explorer,  scientist. 

Kavanagh,  Julia,  1824-1877,  novelist, 
essayist. 

Kaye,  Sir  John  W.,  1814-1876,  historian. 

Keane,  A.  H.,  1833,  geographer.  . 

Kcarton,  Richard,  1862,  ornithologist. 

Keary,  Annie,  1825-1879,  novelist,  writer 
for  children. 

Keary,  Charles  F.,  novelist,  historical 
writer. 

Keats,  John,  1795-1821,  poet. 

Keble,  John,  1792-1866,  poet,  biographer. 

Kedleston,  Viset.  (Lord  Curzon),  1859, 
oriental  traveller. 

Keene,  Heniy  G.,  1825,  historian. 

Keith,  Leslie  (G.  L.  Keith  Johnson), 
novelist. 

Kelvin,  Lord  (Sir  W.  Thomson),  1824, 
philosopher,  scientist. 

Ken,  Thomas  (Bishop),  1637-1711,  theo- 
logian, hymn  writer. 

Kennard,  Mrs.  Edward,  novelist. 

Kenworthy,  John  C.,  1861,  novelist, 
pamphleteer. 

Eer,  William  Baton,  1855,  literary 
historian. 

Kemahan,  Coulson,  1858,  novelist,  poet. 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  1858,  political  economist. 

Killigrew,  Thomas,  1611-1682,  dramatist. 

Kinglake,  Alex.  W.,  1809-1891,  historian, 
writer  on  travel. 

Kingseote,  Mrs.  Howard  (Lucas  Oleeve), 
novelist. 

Kingsley,  Rev.  Charles,  1818-1875,  novel- 
ist, essayist. 

Kingsley,  George  Henry,  1827-1892, 
writer  on  sport  and  travel. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  1830-1876,  novelist. 

Kingsley,  Mary  Henrietta,  d.  1900,  writer 
on  travel  (AJrica). 

K^pihig,  Rudyard,  1865,  novelist,  poet. 

Kirk,  John  Foster,  1824,  Amer.  historian. 

Klitchin,  Rev.  G.  W.  (Dean),  1827,  his- 
torian, linguist. 

Knight,  Charles,  1791-1873,  editor,  misc. 
writer. 

Knight,  Joseph,  1829,  biographer,  editor. 
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Knight,  William  Angus,  1836,  philoeopher, 
essayist. 

Knowles,  Jamra  Sheridan,  1784-1862, 

j,  dramatist. 

Knox,  John,  1505-1572,  controversial* 
theologian. 

Eirauth,  Charles  P.,  1823-1883,  Amer. 
theological  writer. 

Ladd,  George  T.,  1842,  psychologist, 
philosopher. 

Lamb,  Charles,  1775-1835,  critic,  essayist, 
poet. 

Landon,  Letitia  E.,  1802-1838,  poetess. 

Landor,  Walter  S.,  1775-1864,  poet, 
orientalist. 

Lane-Poole,  Stanley,  1854,  historian, 
essayist  (folk-lore). 

Lang,  Andrew,  1844,  historian,  miscella- 
neous writer. 

Langbridge,  Rev.  F.,  1849,  poet,  novelist. 

Langland.  William,  c.  1332-1400,  old 
English  poet. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  1842-1881,  Amer.  poet, 
novelist. 

Larcom,  Lucy,  1S2C-1893,  Amer.  poetess, 
editor. 

Lardner,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  1684-1768,  theo- 
logian. 

Latimer,  Hugh  (Bishop),  1491-1555, 
theologian. 

Laud,  William  (Archbishop),  1573-1645, 
theologian. 

Lawrence.  G.  A..  1827-1876,  novelist. 

Layard,  Sir  Heary  Austen,  1817-1894, 
Assyrian  explorer. 

Layamon,  13th  century  poet. 

Lecky,William  E.  H.,  1838-1903,  historian. 

Lee,  Rev.  Albert,  1855,  novelist. 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  1655-1692,  dramatist. 

Lee,  Sidney,  1859,  biographer,  Shake- 
spearean critic. 

Le  GaUienne,  Richard,  see  GaUienne. 

Lehmann,  Rudolph  C.,  1856,  prose  and 
verse  (humorous),  editor,  writer  on 
rowing. 

Leighton,  Marie  C.,  novelist. 

Leith,  Mrs.  Adams,  novelist. 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey  (Hans  Breit- 
mann),  1824-1903,  Amer.  humorist, 
writer  on  legends. 

Leland,  John,  c.  1506-1552,  antiquary. 

Lemon,  Mark,  1809-1870,  dramatist. 

Le  Queux,  William,  1864,  novelist. 

L’Estrange,  Sir  Roger,  1616-1704,  poet, 
pamphleteer. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  R.,  1840,  historian. 

Lever,  Charles  J.,  1809-1872,  novelist. 

Lewes,  George  H.,  1817-1878,  philosopher, 
essayist. 

Lewds,  Matthew  G.,  1776-1818,  novelist. 

Liddon,  Henry  P.  (Dean),  1829-1890, 
biographer,  tiieologian. 

Lightfoot,  Joseph  B.  (Bishop),  1828-1889, 
theologian,  historian. 

Lilly,  W.  S.  1840,  historian,  essayist, 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  1490-1555  poet. 

Lindsay,  Wallace  M.,  1858,  classical 
scholar’. 

Lingard,  Dr.  John,  1771-1851,  historian. 

Linton,  Mrs.  Eliza  Lynn,  1822,  novelist. 

Lippincott,  Sara  J.  (Grace  Greenwood), 
1823,  Amer.  poetess,  writer  of  romance. 

Locke,  John,  1632-1704,  philosopher. 

Locker-Lampson,  Fred.,  1821-1895,  poet. 

Lockhart,  John  G.,  1794-1854,  biogra- 
pher. 

Lockyer,  Sir  Norman,  1836,  astronomer. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver  J.,  1851,  scientist^ 
theological  writer. 

Lodge,  Thomas,  c.  1558-1626,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Logan,  John,  1748-1788,  poet. 

London,  Jack,  1876,  novelist. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  1807- 
1882,  Amer.  poet. 

Lorlmer,  G.  H.,  novelist. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  1618-1668,  poet. 

Lover,  Samuel,  1797-1868,  novelist,  dra- 
matist. 

Lowe,  Charles,  biographer,  novelist. 
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Lowell,  James  Russell,  1819-1891,  Amer.  | 
poet,  essayist.  I 

Lucas,  Edward  V.,  1868,  editor,  poet.  | 

Lucy,  Henry  W.  (Toby,  M.P.),  1845,  i 
humorist. 

Ludlow,  Fitzhugh,  1837-1870,  Amer.  poet, 
writer  on  travel. 

Lyde,  Lionel  W.,  1863,  geographer. 

Lydgate,  John,  1375-1430,  poet,  trans- 
lator. 

Lyall,  Edna,  see  Bayly,  Ada  Ellen. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  1797-1875,  geologist. 

Lyly,  John,  1554-1603,  Elizabethan 
novelist,  dramatist. 

Lyttleton,  Lord  George,  1709-1773,  poet. 

Lytton,  Lord  E.  Bulwer,  1803-1873, 
novelist. 

Lytton,  B.  R.  Bulwer,  Earl  (Owen  Mere- 
dith), 1831-1891,  poet. 

Maartens,  Maarten  J.,  1858,  novelist. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  Lord,  1800-1859.  his- 
torian, poet,  essayist. 

Macdonald,  George,  1824-1905,  novelist. 

Macdonnell,  Arthur  A.,  6.  1854,  orientalist 
(Sanskrit). 

MacFall,  Frances  E.,  see  Sarah  Grand. 

Mackarness,  V^en.  Charles  C.,  5.  1850, 
theologian. 

Mackay,  Charles,  1812-1880,  poet. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  1745-1831,  novelist. 

Mackie,  John,  1862,  novelist. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  1765-1832,  his- 
torian, philosopher. 

Maclaren  Ian,  see  John  Watson. 

Macleod,  Rev.  Donald,  5.  1831,  editor, 
theologian. 

Macleod,  Fiona,  novelist. 

Macleod,  Rev.  Norman,  1812-1872,  editor, 
miscellaneous  writer. 

Macpherson,  James,  1738-1796,  poet. 

Macquoid,  Katherine  S.,  novelist,  traveller. 

M’Carthy,  Justin,  1830,  historian. 

M’Carthy,  Justin  Huntly,  1860,  dra- 
matist, novelist. 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  1842,  scientist. 

Mahaffy,  John  P.,  1839,  Greek  scholar, 
historian. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  J.  S.,  1822-1888,  writer 
on  primitive  institutions. 

Maitland,  Fred.  W.,  1850,  historian  Gegal). 

Mallock,  Wm.  H.,  critic,  philosopher. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  c.  1140,  chroni- 
cler. 

Malone,  Edmund,  1741-1820,  Shake- 
spearean editor. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  15th  century,  com- 
piler of  “ Morte  d’ Arthur." 

Malthus,  Thomas  R.,  1766-1834,  political 
economist. 

Mandeville,  Bernard,  1670-1733,  poet. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  14th  centur/, 
" voyages  and  travel." 

Manning,  H.  E.  (Cardinal),  1808-1892, 
theologian. 

Marchbank,  Agnes,  see  Marshall. 

Marchmont,  Arthur  W.,  1852,  novelist. 

Markham, Admiral  A.  H.,  1841,  biographer, 
naval  writer. 

Markham,  Gervase,  1570-1655,  poet, 

Markham,  Sir  Clements  11.,  1830,  geo- 
grapher, historian. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  1564-1593,  drama- 
tist, poet. 

Marryat,  Captain  F.,  1792-1848,  novel- 
ist. 

Marryat,  Florence,  1838—1899,  novelist. 

Marsh,  George  P.,  1801-1882,  Amer. 
philolo^t,  politician. 

Marsh,  Richard,  novelist. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  (Marchbank  Agnes),  novel- 
ist. 

Marshall,  Captain  R.,  1863,  dramatist, 
novelist. 

Marston,  John,  c.  1575-1633,  dramatist, 
satirist. 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke,  1850-1887,  poet. 

Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  1816,  translator, 
biographer,  poet. 

Martiueau,  Harriet,  1802-1876,  historian, 
misceilaneoas  writer. 


Martineau,  Dr.  James,  1805-1900,  philoso- 
pher, theologian. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  1621-1678,  poet,  satirist. 

Marzials,  Frank  T.,  1840,  biographer, 
poet. 

Mason,  Alfred  E.  W.,  1865,  novelist. 

Massey,  Gerald,  1828,  poet. 

Massinger,  Philip,  1584-1640,  dramatist. 

Masson,  Prof.  David,  1822,  biographer, 
literary  critic. 

Mather,  Cotton,  1663-1728.  Amer.  Re- 
ligious History  of  America. 

Mathers,  Helen,  1853,  novelist. 

Matheson,  Rev.  Geo.,  1842-1906,  theo- 
logist. 

Maurice,  Major-Gen.,  1841,  biographer. 

Maurice,  Rev.  F.  D.,  1805-1872,  philoso- 
pher, theologian. 

Maury,  Matthew  F.,  1806-1373,  Amer. 
marine  geography. 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  John,  see  Braddon,  M.  E. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert,  1845,  biographer, 
naturalist. 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Heron,  novelist. 

May,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  1815-1886, 
jurist. 

Meade,  L.  T.,  novelist. 

Melville,  see  Whyte  Melville. 

Melville,  Herman,  1819-1891,  Amer. 
nautical  adventure. 

Menpe.s,  Mortimer,  artist,  illustrator. 

Meredith,  George,  1828-1909,  poet,  novelist 

Meredith,  Owen,  see  Lytton. 

Merivale,  Charles,  1808-1893,  historian. 

Merivale,  Herman  C.,  b.  1839,  poet, 
essayist,  author. 

Merrick,  Leonard,  1864,  novelist,  drama- 
tist. 

Merriman,  H.  Seton,  see  Hugh  S.  Scott. 

Meynell,  Mrs.  Alice,  poetess,  editor. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  1570-1627,  dramatist, 
poet. 

Miles,  Alfred  H.,  6.  1848,  journalist. 

Mill,  James,  1773-1863,  philosopher, 
political  economist. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  1806-1873,  political 
economist,  logician. 

Millais,  John  J.,  h.  1865,  biographer. 

Miller,  Hugh,  1802-1856,  geologist. 

Milman,  Henry  H.,  1791-1868,  historian. 

Milner,  Alfred,  Lord,  “ England  in  Egypt." 

Milton,  John,  1608-1674,  poet. 

Mitford,  Bertram,  novelist. 

Mitford,  Mary  11.,  1786-1866,  novelist, 
memoirs. 

Mitford,  William,  1744-1827,  historian. 

Mitton,  G.  E.,  editor,  novelist. 

Mivart,  St.  George,  1827-1900,  scientist, 
philosopher. 

Moir,  D.  M.,  1798-1851,  poet,  novelist. 

Mogridge,  George  (Old  Humphrey),  1787- 
1854,  writer  for  juveniles. 

Molesworth,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  novelist. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  1689- 
1762,  poetess,  letter-writer. 

Montgomery,  Florence,  1843,  novelist. 

Montgomery,  James,  1771-1854,  poet. 

Moore,  Frank  Frankfort,  1855,  novelist, 
dramatist, 

Moore,  George,  poet,  novelist. 

Moore,  Thomas,  1779-1852,  poet,  bio- 
grapher. 

More,  Hannah,  1745-1833,  poetess, 
novelist. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  1480-1535,  historian, 
political  philosopher. 

Morgan,  Lady,  1783-1837,  novelist. 

Morgan,  Benj.  H.,  1874,  engineer.^ 

Moigan,  Conway  L.,  6.  1852,  biologist, 
psychologist. 

Morley,  Henry,  1822-1894,  literary  his- 
torian. 

Morley,  John,  1838,  biographer,  historian, 
essayist. 

Morris  George  P.,  1802-1864,  Amer. 
journalist,  poet. 

Morris,  Sir  Lewis,  5.  1833,  poet. 

Morris,  Judge  W.  O'Connor,  1824-1904, 
biographer,  essayist. 

Morris,  William,  1834-1896,  poet. 


Morrison.  Arthur,  1863.  novelist. 

Moscheles,  Felix,  1833,  painter,  writer. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  1814-1877,  Amer. 
historian. 

Muddock,  J.  E.  P.,  b.  1843,  novelist. 

Muller,  F.  Max,  1823-1900,  philologist, 
orientalist. 

Mullinger,  J.  Bass,  1837,  historian. 

Mulock,  D.  M.,  see  Craik,  Mrs. 

Munro,  Neil,  1864,  novelist. 

Munro,  Robert,  1835,  archaeologist,  anthro- 
pologist. 

Murfree,  Mary  Noailles,  (Charles  Egbert 
Craddock),  1850,  Amer.  novelist. 

Murray,  David  Christie,  1847,  novelist. 

Murray,  Dr.  James  A.  H.,  1837,  lexicog- 
rapher, philologist. 

Murray,  John,  1778-1843,  publisher. 

Murray,  John,  1808-1892  (son  of  above), 
publisher,  " Murray’s  Guide  Books.” 

Murray,  Sir  John,  1841,  scientist. 

Murray,  Lindley,  1745-1826,  Amer.  gram- 
marian, philosopher. 

Myers,  Ernest,  1844,  poet,  author. 

Myers,  F.  W.  H.,  1843-1901,  writer  on 
psychical  research. 

Napier,  Sir  Wm.,  1785-1860,  historian. 

Na.oh,  Thomas,  1564-1601,  pamphleteer, 
dramatist. 

Neal,  Daniel,  1678-1743,  historian. 

Neal.  John,  1793-1876,  Amer.  journalist, 
novelist,  miscellaneous  writer. 

Neale,  Rev.  John  Mason,  1818-1868, 
writer  of  hymns,  church  historian. 

Nesbit,  E.,  poet,  novelist. 

Nettleship,  Henry,  1839-1893,  scholar  and 
editor. 

Newbolt,  Henry  John,  1862,  poet,  novelist. 

Newbolt,  Canon  W.  0.  E.,  1844,  theo- 
logian. 

Newcastle,  Marg.,  Duchess  of,  1624-1673, 
poetess. 

Newman,  Geo.,  medical  writer  (bacte- 
riology), 

Newman,  Cardinal  John  Henry,  1801- 
1890,  theologian,  poet. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  1642-1727,  natural 
philosopher. 

Nichol,  John,  1833-1894,  man  of  letters. 

Nicholl,  WT  Robertson,  1851,  editor, 
critic. 

Nicholson,  Edward  W.  B.,  1849,  poet, 
theologian. 

Nisbet,  Hume,  1849,  novelist. 

Noel,  Hon.  Roden,  1834-1894,  poet. 

Norman,  H.,  travels,  economics. 

Norris,  Wm.  Ed.,  1846,  novelist. 

North,  Christopher,  see  John  Wilson. 

North,  Sir  Thomas,  1535-1601,  translator 
(Plutarch). 

Norton,  Caroline,  1809-1877,  poetess, 
novelist. 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  1827,  Amer.  trans- 
lator (Dante),  history. 

Norton,  Thomas,  1532-1584,  dramatist, 
poet. 

O’Brien,  Richard  B.,  1847,  historian, 
biographer. 

Ockley,  Simon,  1678-1720,  historian. 

O’Connor,  Thos.  P.,  1848,  editor,  critic. 

O’Keeffe,  John,  1747-1833,  dramatist. 

O’Leary,  Arthur,  1729-1802,  theologian, 
essayist. 

Oldham,  John,  1653-1683,  satirist. 

Oldmixon,  John,  1673-1742,  historian. 

Oldys,  William,  1696-1761,  biographer. 

Oliphant,  L.,  1829,  novehst,  traveller. 

Oliphant,  Margaret,  1820-1897,  novelist, 
biographer. 

Oman,  John  Campbell,  1841,  orientalist 
(India). 

Oman,  Chas.  W.  0.,  1860,  historian, 

Opie,  Amelia,  1769—1853,  novelist. 

Oppenheim,  Edward  P.,  1866,  novelist 

Orr,  Mrs.  Sutherland,  writer  on  Browning. 

O’  Shaughnessy,  A.  W.  E..  1844-1881, 
poet. 

Otway,  Thomas,  1651-1  Iramatist. 

Ouida  (de  la  Ram^e),  1840-1908,  novelist. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas  laSi-ibiS,  poet. 
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Owen,  Robert  D.,  1804-1877,  Amer. 
spiritualist,  social  reformer. 

Owen,  Robert,  1771-1858,  socialist. 

Owen,  Sir  Richard,  1804-1892,  zoologist, 
anatomist. 

Oxenham,  John,  novelist. 

Pain,  Barry,  novelist. 

Paine,  Thomas,  1737-1809,  nationalist 
and  revolutionist  writer. 

Paley,  William,  1745-1805,  philosopher, 
theologian. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Prancis,  1788-1861,  hist- 
orian. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis  Turner,  182'i-1897, 
poet,  editor  of  poetry. 

Palmer,  E.  H.,  1840-1882,  orientalist. 

Parker,  John  Henry,  1806-1884,  arch- 
aeologist, church  historian. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  M.P.,  1862,  novelist, 
historian. 

Parker,  Matthew,  1504-1575,  theologian, 
biographer. 

Parker,  Theodore,  1810-1900,  Ainer. 
theological  writer. 

Parkman,  Francis,  1823-1893,  Amer. 
historian. 

Parley,  Peter,  see  Goodrich. 

Parton,  James,  1822-1891,  Amer.  bio- 
grapher, miscellaneous  writer. 

Pater,  Walter  H.,  1839-1894,  critic, 
humanist. 

Patmore,  Coventry,  1823-1896,  poet. 

Pattison,  Mark,  1813-1884,  philosopher, 
literary  critic. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  17,79-1860,  Amer. 
poet,  novelist. 

Payn,  James,  1830-1898,  novelist. 

Payne,  John,  1842,  novelist,  poet. 

Payne,  John  Howard,  1792-1852,  Amer. 
dramatist,  writer  of  “ Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  1785-1866, 
novelist,  poet. 

Peard,  Frances  M.,  novelist. 

Pearson,  John  (Bishop),  1612-1686,  ex- 
positor. 

Pearson,  Karl,  1857,  mathematician, 
statistician. 

Peele,  George,  c.  1558-1598,  poet,  dram- 
atist. 

Pemberton,  Max,  1863,  editor,  novelist. 

Pennell,  H.  Cholmondeley,  1837,  writer 
on  angling  and  sport. 

Pennell,  Joseph,  1860,  book  illustrator. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  1632-1703,  diarist. 

Percival,  James  G.,  1795-1856,  Amer. 
scholar,  poet. 

Percy,  Thomas,  1728-1811,  collector  of 
ballads. 

Perry,  Nora,  1841-1896,  Amer.  poetess. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders,  1853,  Egyptologist, 
archaeologist. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  1623-1687,  political 
economist. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart  (Mrs.  Ward), 
1844,  Amer.  novelist. 

Philips,  Ambrose,  1671-1749,  poet. 

Phillips,  Stephen,  1868,  poet. 

Phillpotts,  Eden,  1862,  novelist. 

Piatt,  John  James,  1835,  Amer.  poet, 
journalist. 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  W.,  1855,  dramatist. 

Piozzi,  Hester  Lynch  (previously  Thrale), 
1739-1821,  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Planchd,  J.  R.,  1796-1880,  herald,  play- 
wright. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  1811-1849,  Amer. 
metaphysician. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  1859,  literary  critic  and 
historian. 

Pollock,  Sir  Fred.,  1845,  editor  and  author 
Oaw-books). 

Poll  ok,  Robert,  1799-1827,  poet. 

Pope,  Alexander,  1688-1744,  poet,  satirist, 
translator. 

Person,  Richard,  1759-1808,  classical 
scholar. 

Porter,  Anna  M.,  1781-18321  sisters, 

Pcarter,  Jane,  1776-1850  J novelists. 

Powell,  F.  York,  1850-1904,  historian. 


Poynter,  Sir  E.  J.,  P.R.A.,  1836,  writer 
on  art  and  painting. 

Praed,  ilrs.  Campbell,  1825,  novelist. 

Praed,  W.  M.,  1802-1839,  poet. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling,  1796-1859, 
Amer.  historian.  i 

Preston,  Margaret  J.,  1825-1897,  Amer. 
poetess. 

Prichard,  H.  Hesketh,  1876,  novelist. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  1733-1804,  scientist, 
philosopher. 

Prior,  Matthew,  1666-1721,  poet. 

Procter,  Adelaide  A.,  1825-1864,  poetess. 

Proctor,  Bryan  W.  (Barry  Cornwall), 
1787-1874,  poet. 

Prothero,  Pv.  E.,  1852,  biographer. 

Prynne,  William,  1600-1669,  Puritan 
satirist. 

Pugin,  Augustus  W.,  1811-1852,  writer  on 
architecture. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  1577-1626,  compiler  of 
travels  and  voyages. 

Pusey,  Dr.  Edward  B.,  1800-1882,  High 
Church  theologian. 

Quarles,  Francis,  1592-1644,  poet. 

Quiller-Couch,  A.  T.  (“  Q ”),  1863, 

novelist,  poet,  kniglited  1910. 

Radcliffe,  Ann,  1764-1823,  novelist. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  1552-1618,  historian, 
poet. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  1861,  literary  historian. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  1685-1758,  poet. 

Ramsay,  Wm.  Mitchell,  1851,  New  Testa- 
ment critic,  explorer. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  1605-1634,  poet. 

Rawliiison,  G.  (Canon),  1812-1902,  his- 
torian, orientalist. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  1810-1895  Assyri- 
ologist. 

Rawnsley,  H D.  (Canon),  1850,  poet, 
essayist. 

Reade,  Charles,  1814-1884,  novelist. 

Reid,  Captain  Mayne,  1818-1883,  novelist. 

Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  1710-1796,  philosopher, 
psychologist. 

Reid,  Sir  T.  Wemyss,  1842,  biographer. 

Remus,  Uncle,  see  Harris. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  1723-1792,  dis- 
courses on  painting. 

Ricardo,  David,  1772-1823,  political 
economist. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  1689-1761,  novelist. 

Riddell,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1832,  novelist. 

Ridge,  W.  Pett,  novelist. 

Rigg,  Rev.  James  H.,  5.  1821,  theologian, 
biographer. 

Rita,  see  Humphreys,  Mrs.  D. 

Ritchie,  Mrs.,  see  Thackeray. 

Ritson,  Joseph,  1752-1803,  balladist. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  c.  1280,  chronicler. 

Roberts,  Earl,  1852,  military  history. 

Robertson,  Rev.  Fred.  W.,  1816-1853, 
preacher. 

Robertson,  Tom,  1829-1871,  dramatist. 

Robertson,  William,  1721-1793,  historian. 

Robinson,  G.  (Canon),  1812,  Old  Testa- 
ment critic,  orientalist. 

Rochester,  John  W.,  Earl  of,  1647-1680, 
poet,  satirist. 

Rogers,  J.  E.  Thorold,  1823-1890,  econo- 
mic historian. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  1763-1855,  poet. 

Rolfe,  Fred.  Wm.,  novelist. 

Romanes,  Prof.  G.  J.,  1848-1894,  natural- 
ist. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  (Pres.  U.S.A.),  1858, 
naval  hist.,  adventure,  ethics. 

Ropes,  Arthur  R.,  1859,  librettist,  poet. 

Rose,  J.  Holland,  1855,  historian. 

Rosebery,  The  Earl  of,  b.  1847,  biographer, 
essayist,  critic. 

Rossetti,  Christina  G.,  1830-1894,  poetess. 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  1828-1882,  poet. 

Rossetti,  Wm.  Michael,  1829,  poet,  bio- 
grapher, critic. 

Round,  John  Horace,  1854,  historian. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  1673-1718,  poet,  dram- 
atist. 

Rowley,  William,  c.  1620,  dramatist. 

Royce,  Josiah,  Amer.  philosophical  writer. 
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Rush,  Benjamin,  1745-1813,  Amer.  phy- 
sician. 

Ruskin,  John,  1819-1900,  art  critic, 
philosopher. 

Russell,  John,  Earl,  1792-1878,  biographer 

Russell,  Dr.  William,  1746-1794,  historian. 

Russell,  William  Clark,  184^  novelist 
(sea-stories). 

Russell,  Sir  WiUiam  H.,  6.  1821,  journalist, 
war  correspondent. 

Rutherford,  Mark,  see  W.  H.  White. 

Sackville,  Thomas,  Lord,  1536-1608,  poet. 

Saintsbury,  Geo.  E.  B.,  1845,  literary 
historian  and  critic. 

Sala,  George  Augustus,  1828-1895,  misc. 
wTiter. 

Sals,  George,  1680-1736,  translator. 

Salmon,  Rev.  Geo.,  1819-1904,  mathe- 
matics, theology. 

Sanday,  Rev.  Wm.,  1843,  Biblical  critic. 

Savage,  Richard,  1698-1743,  poet. 

Savage-Armstrong,  G.  F.,  1845,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey,  1816-1887,  Amer. 
humorous  poet. 

Sayce,  Archibald  H.,  1846,  philologist, 
orientalist. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  1793-1864,  Amer. 
writer  on  Red  Indian  legends. 

Scott,  Clement,  1841-1904,  dramatic 
critic. 

Scott,  Hugh  S.  (H.  Seton  Merriman), 
d.  1904,  novelist. 

Scott,  Michael,  1789-1835,  novelist. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  1771-1832,  poet, 
novelist. 

Seaman,  Owen,  1861,  parodist,  humorist. 

Seccombe,  Thomas,  1866,  literary  hist- 
orian. 

Sedgwick,  Catherine  M.,  1789-1967,  Amer. 
novelist. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  1639-1703,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Seeley,  Henry  G.,  1839,  geologist. 

Seeley,  Sir  John  R.,  1834-1895,  historian, 
essayist,  theologian. 

Selden,  John,  1584-1654,  antiquarian, 
historian. 

Selous,  Fred.  C.,  1851,  sporting  writer. 

Sergeant,  Adeline,  1851-1904,  novelist. 

Seth,  Prof.  Jas.,  philosophical  writer. 

Seton-Thompson,  Ernest,  1860,  Amer. 
artist,  writer  on  wild  animals. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  1648-1724,  poet,  dram- 
atist. 

Seward,  William  H.,  3801-1872,  Amer. 
orator,  essayist,  statesman. 

Sewell,  Elizabeth  M.,  b.  1815,  novelist. 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  1640-1692,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Shairp,  J.  C.,  1819-1885,  scholar,  literary 

Shakespeare,  William,  1564-1616,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Sharp,  William,  1856,  novelist,  biographer, 
critic. 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  1856,  essayist, 
dramatist. 

Shelley,  Mrs.  Mary  W.,  1797-1853,  novel- 
ist, editor. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  1792-1822,  poet. 

Shenstone,  William,  1714—1763,  poet. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  1761-1816, 
dramatist,  wit. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  Wm.,  1641-1707,  theologian. 

Shiel,  M.  P.,  1865,  novelist. 

Shirley,  James,  1596-1666,  dramatist, 
poet. 

Shorter,  Clement  K.,  editor,  essayist. 

Shorthouse,  J.  H.,  1834-1903,  novelist. 

Sidgwick,  irthur,  6.  1840,  classical 

scholar. 

Sidgwick,  Henry,  1838-1900,  philosopher, 
political  economist. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  1622-1683,  political 
scientist. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  1544-1586,  poet. 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  (Lydia  Huntley),  1791- 
1865,  Amer.  poetess,  miscellaneous 

writer. 
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Simms,  William  Gilmore,  ^ 1806-1870, 
Amec,  poet,  novelist,  historian. 

Sims,  George  R.,  1847,  editor,  dramatist, 
poet. 

Skeat,  Rev.  W.  W.,  &.  1835,  philologist, 
lexicographer. 

Skelton,  John,  c.  1460-1629,  poet,  satirist, 
dramatist. 

Skrine,  John  H.,  1848,  poet,  theologian. 

Sladen,  Douglas  (Brooke  Wheelton),  b. 
1866,  editor,  traveller,  novelist,  poet. 

Smedley,  F.  E.  1818-1864,  novelist. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  1812-1904,  philosopher, 
biographer. 

Smith,  Adam,  1723-1790,  philosopher, 
political  economist. 

Smith,  Alexander,  1830-1867,  poet. 

Smith,  Goldwin,  1823,  historian,  bio- 
grapher, essayist. 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  Gregory,  philosophical 
writer. 

Smith,  Horace,  1779-1849  ) joint  authors. 

Smith,  James,  1775-1839  i etc. 

Smith,  Horace  and  James,  c.  1775-1850, 
joint  authors  of  “ Rejected  Addresses." 

Smith,  Sydney,  1771-1845,  humorist, 
political  writer. 

Smith,  W.  Robertson,  1846-1894,  biblical 
critic,  editor  Ency.  Brit. 

Smith,  Sir  William,  1813-1894,  editor  of 
Classical  Encyclopaedia. 

Smollett,  Tobias  G,,  1721-1771,  novelist, 
satirist,  historian. 

Somerville,  Mrs.,  1780-1872,  scientific 
writer. 

Somerville,  William,  1692-1742,  poet. 

South,  Robert,  1633-1716,  theologian. 

Southern,  Thomas,  1660-1746,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Southey,  Robert,  1774^-1843,  poet,  his- 
torian. 

Southwell,  Robert,  1560-1595,  poet. 

Sparks,  Jared,  1789-1866,  Amer.  bio- 
grapher, historian. 

Speed,  John,  1552-1.629,  historian. 

Spence,  Rev.  H.  D.,  1836,  historian, 
commentator. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  1820-1903,  philosopher. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  1553-1599,  poet. 

Spielmann,  Marion  H.,  b.  1858,  editor,  art 
critic,  biographer. 

Spofford,  Harriet  P.,  1835,  Amev.  poetess, 
novelist. 

Sprague,  Charles,  1791-1875,  Amer.  poet. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  1635-1713,  historian, 
biographer. 

Spurgeon,  Charles  H.,  1834-1892,  sermons. 

Staley,  Rev.  Vernon^  church  ceremonial, 
theology. 

Stanhope,  Philip  D.,  Earl,  1805-1875, 
historian. 

Stanley,  Arthur  P.  (Dean),  1815-1881, 
historian,  biographer. 

Stanley,  Sir  H.  M.,  1841,  African  traveller. 

Stannard,  Mrs.  (John  Strange  Winter), 
1856,  novelist. 

Stead,  William  T.,  1849,  journalist,  topical 
writer,  editor  ( ’‘Review  of  Reviews"  ). 

Stebbing,  Rev.  T.  R.,  1835,  naturalist, 
zoologist. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  1833,  Amer. 
editor,  poet,  critic. 

Steel,  Mrs.  Flora  A.,  1847,  novelist. 

Steele,  F.  M.,  novelist. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  1671-1729,  dramatist, 
e8sa3rist. 

Steevens,  G.  W.,  1870-1900,  journalist, 
war  correspondent. 

Stephen,  Sir  Leslie,  1832-1904,  critic, 
biographer. 

Stephens,  Riccardo,  1860,  novelist. 

Sterling,  John,  1806-1844,  essayist. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  1713-1768,  novelist, 
divine. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  1850-1894, 
novelist,  essayist,  poet. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  1753-1828,  philoso- 
pher. 

StUlingfleet,  Edward  (Bishop),  1685-1699, 
theologian,  controversialist. 


St.  John,  Henry,  Viscount,  1678-1751, 
philosopher,  essayist. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  William,  1818-1878, 
historian,  biographer. 

Stockton,  Frank  Richard,  1834-1902, 
Amer.  journalist,  novelist. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  1825-1903. 
Amer.  critic,  poet. 

Stoker,  Bram,  novelist. 

Stokes,  Whitley,  1830,  philologist  (Celtic), 

Storr,  Francis,  1839,  educationalist,  literary 
critic. 

Stout,  George  F.,  1860,  psychologist. 

Stow,  John,  1525-1605,  chronicler. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  1812-1896,  Amer. 
novelist  (Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin), 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  1811-1881,  Amer.  poet, 
librarian. 

Strickland,  Agnes,  1806-1874,  historian. 

Strype,  John,  1643-1737,  annalist,  bio- 
grapher. 

Strange,  E.  F,,  1862,  writer  on  Japanese 
art. 

Stubbs,  Rev.  Chas.  W.,  1845,  Christian 
socialist. 

Stubbs,  William,  (Bishop),  1825-1901, 
historian. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  1609-1641,  poet, 
dramatist. 

Sully,  James,  1842,  psychologist. 

Sumner,  Charles,  1811-1S74,  Amer.  orator, 
statesman. 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  1516-1547, 
poet. 

Sutcliffe,  Halliwell,  1870,  novelist. 

Sutro,  Alfred,  dramatist. 

Swan,  Annie  S.,  novelist. 

Sweet,  Henry,  1845,  philologist. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  1667-1745,  satirist, 
pamphleteer. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  C.,  1837-1909,  poet, 
critic,  essayist, 

Symonds,  John  A.,  1840-1893,  historian, 
poet,  critic. 

Symons,  Arthur,  1865,  poet,  critic. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  1674-1735,  historian. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  1825-1878,  Amer.  vriter, 
poet,  natiualist. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  1805-1886,  dramatic 
poet. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Isaac,  1829-1901,  philolo- 
gist. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  1613-1667,  theologian. 

Taylor,  Tom,  1817-1880,  dramatist. 

Tegetmeier,  Wm.  B.,  1816,  natural  his- 
torian. 

Temple,  Sir  Wm.,  1628-1698,  essayist, 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  1809-1892,  poet. 

Tennyson,  Charles  (brother  of  above), 
1808-1879,  poet. 

Tennyson,  Frederick,  1807  (brother  of 
above),  poet, 

Thackeray,  Anne  Isabel  (Mrs.  Ritchie), 
1838,  novelist,  miscellaneous  writer. 

Thackeray,  Wm.  Makepeace,  1811-1863, 
novelist,  essayist,  satirist. 

Theague,  Rev.  J.  J,,  see  Gerard. 

Thomas,  Annie,  novelist. 

Thompson,  Sir  E.  Maunde,  1840,  Director 
British  Museum. 

Thomson,  J A.,  natural  history. 

Thomson,  James,  1700-1748,  poet. 

Thomson,  James,  1834-1882,  poet. 

Thomson,  Sir  William,  see  Lord  Kelvin. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  1817-1862,  Amer. 
on  travel,  poet,  novelist. 

Thornbury,  Walter,  1828-1876,  novelist, 
poet. 

Thornton,  Percy  M.,  1841,  historian. 

Thrale,  Mrs.,  see  Piozzi. 

Thurston,  Kath.  0.,  novelist. 

Tickell,  Thomas,  1686-1740,  poet. 

Tiddiman,  Lizzie  E.,  novelist,  writer  for 
children. 

Tillotson,  John  (Archbishop),  1630-1694, 
theologian. 

Todhunter,  John,  1839,  poet,  critic. 

Tooke,  J.  Home,  1736-1812,  philologist. 

Torrey,  Reuben  Archer,  1856,  revivalist 
preacher,  theologian. 


[ Tourgee,  Albion  Winegar,  1838,  Amer. 
novelist. 

Tout,  Thomas  Fred.,  1855,  historian. 

Toynbee,  Paget  J.,  6.  1855,  modem 
linguist. 

Toynbee,  William,  1849,  poet. 

Traill,  Henry  D.,  1842-1900,  literary 
critic,  miscellaneous  writer. 

Trench,  Richard  C.,  1807-1886,  philologist, 
theologian. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Geo.  O.,  1838,  biographer. 

Trevelyan,  George  M.,  1876,  historian. 

Tristram,  Canon  H.  B.,  1822,  traveller, 
naturalist, 

Trollope,  Anthony,  1815-1882,  novelist. 

Trollope,  Mrs.  F.,  1779-1863,  novelist. 

Trotter,  Captain  L.  J.,  1827,  historian, 
biographer. 

Trowbridge,  John  Townsend,  1827,  Amer. 
writer  for  boys,  poet,  editor. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  1705-1774,  meta- 
physician. 

Tucker,  Maria  Charlotte  (A.L.O.E.),  1821- 
1893,  writer  for  children. 

Tullock,  Rev.  W.  W.,  1846,  biographer. 

Tupper,  Martin  F.,  1810-1889,  philosopher, 
poet. 

Turberville,  George,  c.  1530-1595,  poet. 

Turner,  Chas.  Tennyson,  1808-1879,  poet. 

Turner,  Sharon,  1768-1847.  historian. 

Tuttiett,  M.  G.,  see  Gray,  Maxwell. 

Twain,  Mark,  see  Clemens. 

Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec.,  traveller. 

Tylor,  Edward  B.,  1832,  anthropologist. 

Tynan,  Katharine,  1861,  novelist,  poetess. 

Tyndale,  William,  c.  1485-1536,  translator 
of  Bible. 

Tyndall,  John,  1820-1893,  scientist. 

Tyrrell,  Prof.  R.  Y.,  1844,  classical 
scholar. 

Tytler,  Sarah,  1827,  novelist. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  1506-1564,  dramatist, 
translator. 

Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas,  1605-1660,  trans- 
lator, poet. 

Usher,  James  (Archbishop),  1530-1656, 
theologian. 

Vachell,  Horace  A.,  1861,  novelist, 

traveller. 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  1672-1726,  dramatist. 

Vane,  Frank  S.,  1847,  novelist. 

Vaughan,  Rev.  O.T.,  1816-1897,  theologian. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  1014-1695,  poet. 

Vernham,  Miss  K.  E.,  1858,  vpriter  of 
children’s  books. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  C.,  178C-1870,  Amer. 
legist,  literary  editor. 

Vincent,  Sir  Howard,  1849,  military  critic. 

Visger,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Owen,  journalist. 

Voysey,  Charles,  1828,  theistic  writer. 

Wace,  Rev.  Henry  D.D.  (Dean),  6.  1838, 
theologian,  ecclesiastical  historian. 

Wace,  Robert,  c.  1170,  chronicler. 

Wagner,  Leopold,  1858,  miscellaneous 
writer  (drama,  names,  etc.). 

Waldstein,  Charles,  1856,  art  critic  and 
essayist. 

Walford,  Lucy  B.,  1845,  novelist. 

Walker,  Archibald  S.,  1869,  biographer, 
essayist. 

Walker,  Hugh,  1855,  literary  critic. 

Walkley,  A.  B.,  1855,  dramatic  critic. 

Wallace,  Lewis  (Lew),  1827-1905,  Amer. 
novelist. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  1823,  scientist, 
natural  historian. 

Waller,  Edmund,  1605-1687,  poet. 

Wallis,  John,  1616-1703,  philosopher, 
logician. 

Walpole,  Horace,  1717-1797,  satirist, 
historian. 

Walsingham,  Thomas,  1440,  historian. 

Walton,  Isaak,  1593-1683,  naturalist 
(angling),  biographer. 

Warburton,  Eliot,  1810-1852,  traveller. 

Warburton,  William,  1698-1779,  theo- 
logian. 

Ward,  Adolphus  W.,  1837,  historian, 
biographer. 

Ward,  Axtemua,  see  Browne. 
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Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  1851,  novelist;. 

Ward,  Wilfred,  1856,  biographer. 

Ware,  William,  1797-1852,  Amer.  novelist, 
miscellaneous  writer. 

Warden,  Florence,  1857,  novelist. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  1829-1900,  Amer. 
editor,  humorist,  miscellaneous  vTiiter. 

Warner,  Susan  (‘Elizabeth  Wetherall), 
1818-1885,  Amer.  novelist. 

Warner,  William,  1558-1609,  poet, 

Warren,  Samuel,  1807-1877,  novelist, 

Warren,  Thomas  H.,  1853,  classical 

scholar,  poet,  biographer. 

Warton,  Thomas,  1729-1790,  essayist, 
historian. 

Waterton,  Charles,  1782-1865,  naturalist, 
traveller. 

Watson,  Henry  B.  M.,  1863,  novelist. 

Watson,  John  (“  Ian  Maclaren”),  1850- 
1907,  novelist. 

Watson,  William,  1858,  poet. 

Watt,  Francis,  1849,  historian,  biographer. 

Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  1674-1748,  hymn  writer. 

Watts-Dunton,  Theodore,  1832,  critic, 
novelist,  poet. 

Waugh,  Arthur,  1866,  biographer,  editor. 

Webb,  Sidney,  1859,  writer  on  economics. 

Webster,  Daniel,  1782-1852,  Amer.  orator, 
statesman,  lawyer. 

Webster,  John,  c.  1620,  dramatist. 

Webster,  Noah,  1758-1843,  Amer.  lexi- 
cographer, miscellaneous  writer. 

Wedmore,  Fred.,  1844,  art  critic. 

Wells,  H.  G-.,  1866,  novelist,  scientist. 

Wesley,  Chas.  W.,  1708-1788,  hymnist. 

Wesley,  John,  1703-1791,  theologian,  poet. 

Westcott,  Brooke  Foss  (Bishop),  1825- 
1901,  theologian. 

Westcott,  Edward  Noyes,  1846-1898, 
Amer.  author  of  “ David  Harum.” 

Wetherall,  Elizabeth,  see  Susan  Warner. 

Weyman,  Stanley  J.,  1855,  novelist. 

Whateley,  Richard,  1787-1863,  logician. 

Wheelton,  see  Sladen. 

Whewell,  William,  1794-1866,  natural 
philosopher. 

Whibley,  Charles,  critic,  reviewer. 

Whipple,  Edward  P.,  1819-1886,  Amer. 
essayist,  critic. 

Whistler,  James  McNeill,  1834-1903, 
Amer.  artist,  controversial  VTiter. 

White,  Arnold  H.,  1848,  writer  on  social 
problems. 

White,  Gilbert,  1720-1793,  naturalist. 


White,  Henry  Kirke,  1785-1806,  poet. 

White,  Percy,  novelist,  journalist. 

White,  Richard  Grant,  1822-1885,  Amer. 
Shake.spearean  scholar. 

White,  W.  Hale  (Mark  Rutherford), 
novelist,  man  of  letters. 

Whiteing,  Richard,  1840,  novelist,  journal- 
ist. 

Whitlock,  Bulstrode,  1605-1676,  historian. 

Whitman,  Walt.,  1819-1892,  Amer.  poet, 
essayist. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Adeline  Dutton  Train, 
1824,  Amer.  poet,  novelist,  writer  for 
children. 

Whitney,  William  Dwight,  1827-1894, 
Amer,  lexicographer,  philologist. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  1807-1892, 
Amer.  reformer,  poet,  essa3dst. 

Whymper,  Edward,  1840,  mountaineer, 
critic,  writer  of  travels. 

Whyte-Melville,  Geo.  J.,  1821-1878, 

novelist. 

Wiclif,  John,  c.  1324-1384,  translator  of 
Bible,  theologian,  translator. 

Wilberforce,  Samuel  (Bishop),  1805-1873, 
theologian. 

Wiggins,  Kate  Douglas,  1857,  Amer. 
novelist. 

WUde,  O.  O.,  1856-1900,  dramatist, 
novelist,  poet. 

Wilkins,  John,  1614-1672,  theologian. 

Wilkins,  Mary  E.,  Amer.  novelist. 

Wilkinson,  Henry  Spencer,  b.  1858, 
military  critic. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  1095-1142,  Amer. 
chronicler. 

Williams,  Ernest  B.  G.,  1866,  economist. 

Williams,  Henry  S.,  scientist. 

Williams,  James,  1851,  poet  and  writer  on 
law. 

Williams,  Sir  M.  Monier,  1819,  orientalist 
(India). 

Williamson,  Alice  Muriel,  novelist. 

Williamson,  Geo.  0.,  1858,  editor,  biog- 
rapher. 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  1806-1867, 
Amer.  poet,  writer  on  travel. 

Willock,  John,  1853,  commentator,  biog- 
rapher. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  1766-1813,  Amer. 
v/riter  on  birds,  editor. 

Wilson,  Andrew,  1852,  biologist,  hygienist. 

Wilson,  John  (Christopher  North),  1785- 
1854,  essayist,  editor. 
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Winter,  John  Strange  (Mi3.  Stannard), 
1856,  novelist. 

Wiathrop,  Theodore,  1828-1861,  Amer. 
novelist,  soldier. 

Wirt,  William,  1772-1834,  Amer.  orator, 
essayist. 

Wither,  George,  1588-1667,  poet,  satirist. 

Wolcot,  Dr.  John  (Peter  Pindar),  1738- 
1819,  satirist,  poet. 

Wolfe,  0.,  1791-1823,  “Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore  and  other  poems.” 

Wolseley,  Viscount,  b.  1833,  biographer, 
military  writer. 

V/ood,  Anthony  a,  1632-1695,  historian. 

Wood,  Sirs.  Henry,  1814-1887,  noveUst. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  Geo.,  1827-1889,  naturalist. 

Wood,  Rev.  Theodore,  1862,  biologist, 
zoologist. 

Woods,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  1858,  poetess,  novelist. 

Woodworth,  Samuel,  1785-1842,  Amer. 
poet. 

Woolsey,  T.  Dwight,  1801-1889,  Amer. 
essayist  and  classical  scholar. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  1807-1884, 
(Bishop),  historian,  theologian. 

Wordsworth,  Rev.  Christopher,  b.  1848, 
editor,  classical  scholar. 

Wordsworth,  William,  1770-1850,  poet. 

Worsley,  P.,  1831-1866,  translator,  poet. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  1568-1639,  poet. 

Wright,  Thomas,  t».  1859,  biographer. 

Wright,  W.  Aldis,  1862,  e<htor,  scholar, 
author. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  1503-1542,  poet. 

Wycherley,  William,  1640-1715,  dramatist, 
poet. 

Wynne,  Chas.  W.,  1869,  poet. 

Wyntoun,  Andrew,  d.  1420,  Scottish 
chronicler. 

Tates,  Edmund,  1831-1894,  novelist. 

Yeats,  William  B.,  b.  1865,  Irish  poet, 
dramatist. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  1823-1901,  novelist, 
historian,  biographer. 

Torke,  Curtis  (Mrs.  S.  R.  Lee),  novelist. 

Young,  Arthur,  1741-1820,  traveller, 
agriculturalist. 

Young,  Edward,  1681-1765,  theologian. 

Younghusband,  Col.  F.  E.,  1863,  Asiatic 
explorer. 

Yoxall,  James  H.,  1857,  novelist,  educa- 
tionalist. 

Zangwhl,  Israel,  1864,  novelist,  dramatistc 

Zangwill,  Louise,  b.  1869,  novelist. 


PSEUDONYMS* 

Pseudonyms  (fictitious  names)  are  often  assumed  by  a writer  for  securing  greater  freedom  to  express  bis  opinions- 
It  has  not  always  been  safe  to  write  frankly  on  religious  or  political  subjects,  and  in  times  when  no  personal  danger 
is  incurred  b3/  the  expression  of  unorthodox  or  subversive  opinions  on  such  subjects,  the  use  of  a pseudonym  affords 
a convenient  cover  under  which  to  attack  long-established  customs  and  beliefs.  A young  writer  may  also  think  it 
expedient  to  assume  a nom  de  plume  or  “pen-name”  to  conceal  his  identity  in  case  of  failure.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  work  is  favourably  received  he  generally  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  continue  to  use  the  name  associated  with  his 
writings  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  “ George  Eliot,”  for  instance,  soon  became  a household  word  among  the  reading 
pubhc,  but  a new  work  by  Marian  Evans  (the  author’s  real  name)  would  have  had  to  work  its  way  to  the  front  at  a 
comparatively  slow  pace.  Authors  have  also  sometimes  stuck  to  a pseudonym,  or  preserved  their  anonymity,  to  whet 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  and  to  provoke  discussion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  so  many  are  reading.  The 
author  of  “Waveriey  ” launched  his  first  novel  into  the  world  anonymously,  because  he  regarded  it  as  a doubtful 
experiment,  but  he  probably  kept  on  his  mask  to  obviate  all  personal  discussions  as  to  his  productions  and  to  stimulate 
interest  and  curiosity  therein.  The  talk  about  the  “Great  Unknown”  must  also  have  afforded  him  much  secret 
enjoyment.  i\Iany  authors  having  pubhslied  their  first  successful  work  anonymously  have  continued  to  withhold  their 
name  by  speaking  of  themselves  as  the  author  of  so-and-so ; thus  Mrs.  Craik  {n6e  Muloch)  appeared  on  the  title  page 
of  her  subsequent  works  as  the  author  of  “John  Hahfax,  Gentleman”;  G.  A.  Lawrence,  as  the  author  of  “Guy 
Livingstone”;  Mrs.  Charles  as^  the  author  of  “Ghronicles  of  the  Schbnberg-Cotta  Family”;  and  F.  W.  Robinson  as 
the  author  of  “ Grandmother’s  Money.”  The  pseudonyms  of  authors  are  sometimes  transposed  forms,  more  or  less  exact, 
of  their  names;  thus  Bryan  Waller  Proctor  becomes  “Barry  Cornwall,  poet”;  Henry  Rogers,  “R.  E.  H.  Gregson.’* 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  these  two  pseudonyms  are  not  perfect  anagrams  as  an  “r”  has  been  left  out  in  both 
cases.  TTie  most  remarkable  pseudonym  of  this  class  is  the  name  “Voltaire;^’  which  the  celebrated  philosopher 
assumed  instead  of  his  family  name  “Fran9oi3  Marie  Arouet,”  and  which  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  an  anagram 
of  Arouet  L.  J.,  that  is,  Arouet  the  Younger.  The  following  hst  of  pseudonyms  contains  chiefly  the  best  known  of 
those  adopted  by  British  and  American  authors. 
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AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 


Adeler,  Max  . . . 

Agapida,  Friar 

Antonio 
A.K.H.B.  . . . 

A.  L.O.E.  . . . 

Alexander,  Mrs. 

Amateur  Casual 
Anglicanus  . . . 

Ansteg,  F.  ...  . 

ApeC‘  Vanity  Fair”)  Carlo  Pellegrini 
Atlas (“ The  World”)  Edmund  Yates 
Aunt  Judy  . . . 


Chas.  neber  Clark 

Washington  Irving 
Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd 
Charlotte  M.  Tucker 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Hector 
Jas.  Greenwood 
Dean  Stanley 
F.  Anstey  Guthrie 


Bab 

Balfour,  Clara  . . 

Bede,  Cuthbert  . . 

Bell,  Acton  . . . 

Bell,  Currer  . . . 

Bell,  Ellis  . . . 
Berwick,  Mary  . . 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac  . 
Bickerstaff,  Isaac  . 
Biglow,  ilosea  . . 

Blacksmith,  The 

Learned 
Boldrewood,  Rolf  . 
Bon  Gaultier  . . . 

Bon  Gaultier  . . . 

Bostonian 


Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty 
W.  S.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Hemans 
Bev.  Edw.  Bradley 
Annie  Bronte 
Charlotte  Bronte 
Emily  Bronte 
Adelaide  Anne 
Procter 
Dean  Swift 
Sir  Richard  Steele 
J.  Russell  Low'ell 

Elihu  Burrltt 
T.  A.  Browne 
W.  E.  Aytoun 
Sir  Theo.  Martin 
Edgar  Allan  Poe 


Boz Charles  Dickens 


Brietmann,  Hans 
Brown,  Mrs.  . . . 

Brown,  Pisistratus  . 

Brown,  Tom  . . . 

Burchell,  Old . . . 

Bystander  .... 

Carmen,  Sylva  . . 

Carroll,  Lewis  . . 

Cavendish  .... 

Caxton,  Pisistratus  . 

Cleeve,  Lucas  . . 

Cleishhotham,JedediahSix  Walter  Scott 
Coffin,  Joshua  . . H.  W.  Longfellow 

Conway,  Hugh  . . F.  Fargus 

Cornwall,  Barry  . B.  W.  Proctor 

Country  Parson  . . Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd 

Crayon,  Geoffrey  . Washington  Irving 

C.  S.  C C.  S.  Calverley 


C.  Godfrey  Leland 
George  Rose 
William  Black 
Thomas  Hughes 
Elihu  Burritt 
Gold  win  Smith 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Roumania 
Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson 
Henry  Jones 
liord  Lytton 
Mrs.  Kingseote 


Bagonct  ... 
Dangerfield,  John 
Delta  .... 
Democritus,  Junior 
Donovan  Dick  . 


G.  B.  Sims 
Oswald  Crawford 
D.  M.  Moir 
Robert  Burton 
J.  E.  P.  Mud  dock 


Dunshunner Augustus  W.  E.  Aytoun 


Elia 

Eliot,  George  . . . 

Ettrick  Shepherd 
Fairlegh,  Frank . . 

Fane,  Violet  . . 
Fern,  Fanny  . . 

Graduate  of  Oxford 
Graham,  Ennis  . 
Gray,  Maxwell  . 
Greenwood,  Grace 
H.  H 

Ilistoricus  . . , 

Hobbes,  John  Oliver 
Hope,  Anthony  . 
Hornem,  Horace 
Iconoclast  . . . 

Ingoldsby,  Thomas 
Iron,  Ralph  . . 

Jean,  Paul  . . 

Junius  . . . 

Knickerbocker,  Diedt 
Latouche,  John  . 
Laurence,  Slingsby 
L.  E.  L.  . . . 

Limner,  Luke 
Little,  Thomas  . 
Ludloiv,  Johnny 
Lyall,  Edna  . . 
Maclaren,  Ian  . 
Macleod,  Fiona  . 
Maitland,  Thomas 
Malet,  Lucas . . 


Malgrowthcr  Malachi 
Meredith,  Oicen  . . 

Merriman,  H.  Seton 
New  Writer,  A . . 

North,  Christopher  . 
O’Doicd,  Cornelius  . 
Ogilvie,  Gavin  . . 


Charles  Lamb 
klrs.  Cross 
(nte  Marian  Evans) 
James  Hogg 
Frank  E.  Smedley 
Lady  Currie 
Mrs.'  Sarah  Parton 
John  Buskin 
Mrs.  Molesworth 
Miss  M.  G.  Tuttiett 
Mrs.  Lippincott 
Mrs.  Helen  Hunt 
J ackson 

Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt 
Mrs.  Craigie 
A.  Hope  Hawkins 
Lord  Byron 
Charles  Bradlaugh 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barliam 
Olive  Schreiner 
J.  1‘.  F.  Richter 
Sir  Philip  iraacis 
ic/OVashington  Irving 
Oswald  Crawford 
Geo.  H.  Lowes 
Letitia  E.  Landon 
Sir  John  Leighton 
Tliomas  Moore 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood 
Ada  Ellen  Bayly 
Rev.  John  Watson 
William  Sharp 
R.  Buchanan 
Mrs.  W.  Harrison 
(d.  of  C.  Kingsley) 
Sir  Walter  Scott 

I. ord  Lytton 
Hugh  Stowed  Scott 
Sir  Lewis  Morris 
I’rof.  John  Wilson 
Charles  J.  Lever 

J.  M.  Barrie 


Old  Humphrey 
Old  Merry 
Opium  Eater  . 
O'  Rell,  Max . 
Ouida  . . . 
Painter,  A 
Parley,  Peter . 


Person  of  Quality  , 

Phiz 

Pindar,  Peter  . . 

Plymley,  Peter  . . 

Poor  Richard . . . 

Power,  Cecil  . . . 

Prendergast,  Paul  . 
Q 

Quiz 

Rita 

Roslyn,  Guy  . . . 

St.  Aubyn,  Allan  . 
Sand,  George  . . . 

Scriblerus  Martinus 

S.  G.O 

Sharp,  Luke  . . . 
Shirley  .... 
Skelchlcy,  Arllmr  . 
Slick,  Sam  . . . 

Slingsby,  Philip 
Sloper,  Ally  . . . 

Spectator  .... 
Syntax,  Dr.  . . . 

Teufclsdrbckh . . . 

Tirebuck,  W..  . . 

Tilcomb,  Timothy  . 
Titmarsh,  Michael 
Angelo 
Toby,  M.P.  . . . 

Twain,  Mark.  . . 

Uncle  Remus . . . 

Vacuus  Viator  . . 

Voltaire  .... 
Ward,  Artemus  . . 

Wetherall,  Elizabeth 
Wilson,J.  Arbvthnot 
Winter,  John  Strange 
Zadkiel  .... 
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G.  Mogridge 
E.  Hodder 
T.  De  Quincey 
Paul  Blouet 
Louise  de  la  Ram^ 
Sir  Noel  Paton 
S.  G.  Goodrich 
and  others 
Dean  Swift 
Hablot  K.  Browne 
Dr.  John  Wolcot 
Sydney  Smith 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Grant  Allen 
Douglas  Jerrold 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 
Charl&s  Dickens 
Mrs.  D.  Humphreys 
Joseph  Hatton 
ilrs.  JIarshall 
Madame  Dudevant 
Arbuthnot,  Pope, 
Swift 

Lord  Sydney, 
Godolphin  Osborne 
Robert  Barr 
John  Skelton 
Rev.  George  Rose 
Hon.  T.  C. 

HaliburtMi 
N.  P.  Willis 
C.  H.  Ross 
A.  B.  Walklcy 
William  Combe 
Thomas  Carlyle 
William  Sharo 
J.  G,  Holland 

W,  M,  Thackeray 
Henry  W.  Lucy 
S.  L.  Clemens 
J.  C.  Harris 
Thomas  Hughes 
Franijois  M,  Arouet 
C.  F.  Browne 
Susan  Warner 
Grant  Allen 
Mrs.  Stannard 
Capt.  R.  J.  Morrison 


It  win  be  understood  that  the  intention  of  the  compiler  of  the  appended  list  of  books  is  not  to  supply  a professional 
man  with  the  technical  implements  of  his  profession,  but  to  give  to  an  intelligent  book-lover  some  light  and  guidance 
in  the  gradual  stocking  of  his  home-shelves.  Much  money  is  wasted  in  early  life  by  the  purchase  of  inferior  literature. 
We  trust  we  are  not  flattering  a vain  hope  when  with  some  confidence  we  recommend  the  annexed  list  as  one  hkely  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  reader  the  best  of  its  kind  in  each  department  of  literature.  lYe  have  limited  our 
selection  to  600  books,  but  of  course  the  number  of  volumes  will  considerably  exceed  this ; and  if  the  purchaser  feels 
that  he  must  stop  far  short  of  our  list,  he  will  no  doubt  find  some  assistance  by  its  guidance  in  drawing  upon  the 
contents  of  the  Public  Library  in  his  neighbourhood.  When  we  cannot  buy,  it  is  a great  thing  if  we  can  borrow. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Adamson  . Development  of  modern  philoso- 
phy. 

HorrniNG  . History  of  modern  philosophy. 
JowETT  . Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Kant  . Philosophy 'of,  (Edwai’d  Caird). 
Becky  . European  morals. 

Lloyd-Morgan.  Int.  to  comparative  psychology 
XoTHARDT  History  of  Christian  ethics. 
Martinead  Study  of  Spinoza. 

Masson  . British  philosophy. 

Mi  r,L  . . Comte  and  positivism. 

MiIller  . Six  systems  of  Indian  philosophy. 

Myers  . Human  personality. 

Hoyce  . Outlines  of  psychology. 

Saisset  . Essay  on  Keligious  Philosophy. 

English  translation,  T.  and  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh. 

Seth  . . A study  of  ethical  principles, 

SiDGwiCK  . History  of  ethics. 

Smith  . Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

Spencer  . First  principles. 

„ . Principles  of  ethics. 

Stout  . Manual  of  psychology. 

Veitch  . Method,  meditations  of  Descartes. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Bieee  Revised  Version. 

Augustine,  St.  Confessions, 

Butler  . Analogy  of  religion 
Carpenter  Popular  histoi'y  of  the  Church  of 
England. 


Church  . The  Oxford  movement. 

Creighton  History  of  the  Papacy. 

Driver  . Introduction  to  Old  Testament. 
Fairbairn.  The  philosophy  of  the  Chi'istian 
religion. 

Farrar  . Life  of  Christ. 

Julian  . Dictionary  of  hymn ology. 

Keele  . Christian  year  and  sermons. 
Kempis,  T.  a Imitation  of  Christ. 

Lightfoot.  Biblical  essays. 

LuxMundi  Theological  Essays. 

Martineau  Study  of  religion. 

Maurice  . Theological  essays. 

Muller  . Origin  and  growth  of  religion. 
Neavman  . Apologia  pro  vita  sua,  and 
parochial  sermons. 

Pascal  . Letters. 

Ramsay  . The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  Sermons. 

Salmon  . Introduction  to  New  Testament. 
Sanday  , The  Gospels  in  the  second  century. 
Sayce  . Races  01  the  Old  Testament. 

„ . Religions  of  ancient  Egypt  and 

Babylonia. 

Smith  G.A.  Isaiah  (2  vols). 

Smith,  W.  R.  The  religion  of  the  Semites. 
Smith  . Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Taylor,  Jer.  Holy  living  and  holy  dying. 
"Westcott  . History  of  the  English  Bible. 

PHILOLOGY  and  CLASSICS. 

Bardsley,  C.  W.  English  surnames. 

Clodd,  E . The  story  of  the  alphabet. 


Muller,  Max.  Lectures  on  the  science  of  lan- 
guage. 

Sayce  . Introduction  to  the  science  of 
language. 

Ske.at  . Principles  of  English  etymology. 

Sweet  . The  history  of  language. 

Ten  Brink,  B.  Language  and  metre  of  Chaucer. 
Thompson,  E.  M.  Greek  and  Latin  palaeography . 
Wagner,  L.  Names  and  their  meaning. 

Yonge,  C.  M.  History  of  Chiistian  names. 
JEschylus.  Tragedies. 

.iEsop  . . Fables. 

Aristotle  . Metaphysics. 

Cicero  . Orations. 

Demosthenes  Orations. 

Herodotus  AVorks. 


Homer 

Homer 

Horace 

Martial  . 

Plato. 

Pliny. 

Plutarch . 

Tacitus 

Virgil 


Iliad. 
Odyssey. 
Odes. 
Epigrams. 
Republic 
Letters. 
Lives. 
Annals. 
Aeneid. 


All  these- can  be 
had  in  English 
V translations;  the 
poets  often  in 
English  verse. 


SCDSNCK 

Aflalo  . Natural  histoiy  of  the  Bntish 
Isles. 

Ayebury  , Scenery  of  England. 

Ball.  . The  earth’s  beginnings. 

, Story  of  the  heavens. 

„ Story  of  the  sun. 
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Bounet  . Volcanoes. 

JJlckl\nd  . Natuial  histoi’y  of  British  Fishes. 
Carpenter  The  microscope  and  its  revelations 
Chambers,  G.  F.  The  weather. 

Darwin  . Descent  of  man. 

„ , Origin  of  species, 

Deniker  . Races  of  man. 

Dixon  . British  birds. 

„ . Our  favourite  song  bu  ds. 

Geikie  . Scenery  of  Scotland. 

Hammer  . Radium  and  other  radio-active 
substances. 

Huxley  . Man’s  place  in  nature. 

Jefferies.  Life  oi  the  fields. 

„ . -Wildlife. 

Kbarton.R.  With  Nature  and  a camera. 
K.ELVIN,  Lord  Molecular  dynamics. 

Lockyer  . Astronomy. 

M aeterlinck  The  life  of  the  bee. 

Mark,  J.  E.  Scientific  study  of  scenery. 
Newman  . Bacteria. 

ScHARFF  . History  of  European  fauna. 
Serviss  . Pleasures  of  the  telescope. 

Story  . . Story  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

Thomson,  J.  A.  Outlines  of  zoology. 

Tyndall  . Glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

AVhitb  . Natural  history  of  Selhome. 
Williams  . Story  of  19tli  century  science. 


FINE  ARTS. 

Anderson  & Spiers  Architectures  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Bate,  Percy.  The  English  Pre-Raphaelite 
painters. 

Brown,  G.  B.  Arts  in  early  England. 

„ The  fine  arts. 

CoLLiGNON . Manual  of  mythology  in  relation 
to  Greek  art. 

COLLINGWOOD,  W.  G.  The  art  teaching  of  John 
Ruskin. 

Conway,  Sir  W.  M.  Artistic  development  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 

The  dawn  of  art  iu  the  ancient 
world. 

„ Early  Tuscan  ait. 

Crane.  . Bases  of  design. 

. The  claims  of  decorative  art. 

,,  . . Decorative  illustration  of  books. 

Fergusson  History  of  architecture  in  all 
countries. 

„ Illustrated  handbook  of  architec- 

ture. 

Fitzgerald.  History  of  the  English  stage. 

„ Romance  of  the  English  stage. 

Flaxman  . Lectui-es  on  sculpture. 

Fletcher,  B.  History  of  architecture. 

Hasierton,P.  G.  Drawing  and  engiaAung. 

Harrison.  Jane  E.  Introductoiy  study  in  Greek 
art. 

Hulme  F.  E.  The  history  of  symbolism  in 
Christian  art. 

J^AMESON,  Mrs.  Eegends  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
as  represented  in  the  fine  ai’ts. 

Sacred  and  legendary  art. 

Legge,  H.  G.  Short  history  of  ancient  Greek 
sculpture. 

Lethaby,  W.  R.  Architecture,  mysticism  and 
myth. 

Pennell,  Jos.  Modem  illustration. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  F.  Egyptian  decorative  art. 

Fhythian,  j.  E.  The'story  of  art  in  the  British 
Isles. 

PoTNTER  . Lectures  on  art. 

Ruskin  . Aratra  Pentelici  : lectiu'es  on 
sculpture. 

. Ariadne  Florentina:  lectures  on 
wood  and  metal  engraving. 

„ . Lectures  on  architecture  and 

painting. 

. Lectures  on  art. 

. Modem  painters. 

. Seven  lamps  of  architectui'e. 

. Stones  of  Venice. 

The  two  paths : lectures  on  art. 

Strange,  E.  F.  Japanese  illustration. 

Walpoi.e  . Anecdotes  of  painting. 

Witt,  R.  C.  How  to  look  at  pictui’es. 


HISTORY. 

Alison  History  of  Europe. 

Arnold  . The  Roman  Empire. 

Bancropt  . History  of  the  Unitea  States. 
Brown,  H.  F.  Venice. 

Brycb  . The  American  commonwealth. 

. The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Budge,  E.  A.  W.  Babylonian  life  and  history. 
Burton,  J.  H.  History  of  Scotland. 

Carlyle  . The  French  Revolution. 

. History  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Clarendon  History  of  the  rebelUon  and  cirH 
wars  in  England. 

Doyle,  A.  C.  The  great  Boer  Wa^ 

I'b.eema.n  • General  sketeb.  of  European  nis- 
tory. 

Froude  . History  of  England. 

. The  Spanish  stoi-y  of  the  Armada. 
Gardiner  . Histoi-y  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate. 

History  of  the  great  civil  war. 


Gibbon  . The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Green  . Short  history  of  the  English 
people. 

Gret,J.  G.  Australasia,  old  and  new. 

Guote  . History  of  Greece. 

Hazlitt  . The  Venetian  Republic:  its  rise, 
its  growth,  and  its  fall. 

Hunter  . History  of  British  India. 

Jebb  . . Modem  Greece. 

Kin  GLARE  . The  invasion  of  the  Crimea. 

Lang  . . A history  of  Scotland  from  the 

Roman  occupation. 

M’Cartht  . A histoi’y  of  our  own  times. 
Macaulay  . A history  of  England. 

Michelet  . Histoiw  of  France. 

Milman  . Latin  Christianity. 

,,  . History  of  the  Jews 

Motley  . Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Prescott  . The  conquest  of  Mexico. 

,,  . Histoiy  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 

and  Isabella. 

Sayce  . Assyria ; its  princes,  priests,  and 
people. 

„ . The  “ Higher  Criticism,”  and  the 

Yerdict  of  the  monuments. 
Stanley  . Historical  memorials  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Stubbs  Constitutional  History. 

Thealb  . History  of  South  Africa. 

Thiers  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Ainger,  Canon.  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Boswell  . Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
Browning.  Letters  of  Robert  and  E.  B. 
BrowTiing. 

Carlyle,  J.  W.  Letters  and  memorials. 

Carlyle  • Life  of  John  Sterling. 

,,  . Oliver  Cromwell’s  letters. 

Churchill  W.  Life  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
CowpBR  . Letters. 

Darwin,  F.  Life  and  lettere  of  C.  Darwin. 
Dowden  . Life  of  Shelley. 

Evelyn  . Diary. 

Firth,  C.  H.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Forster  . Life  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Froude  . Life  and  letters  of  Erasmus. 

,,  . Thomas  Carlyle. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Knight,  W.  Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

,,  . Life  of  Wordsworth. 

Lee,  Sydney.  Life  of  Shakespeare. 

Lockhart.  Life  of  Burns. 

„ . Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Mackail  . Life  of  William  Morris. 

Maurice,  F.  Life  ofFrederick  Denison  Maurice. 
Moore  . Letters  and  journals  of  Lord 
Byron. 

Morley  . Life  of  Gladstone. 

Pepys  . Diary. 

Prothero  and  Bradley.  Life  and  correspond- 
ence of  Dean  Stanley. 

RosEjJ.  H.  Napoleon. 

Rosebery  . Napoleon:  the  last  phase. 

,,  . Pitt. 

Rossetti,  W.  M.  Pre-Raphaelite  diaries  and 
letters. 

Ruskin  . Letters. 

„ . Praeterita. 

Southey,  C.  C.  Life  and  correspondence  of 
Robert  Southey. 

Southey,  Rob.  Life  of  Nelson. 

St  anley  . Life  of  Thomas  Arnold. 

Sy.monds,  j.  a.  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Tennyson,  Hallam.  A memoir  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son. 

Trevelyan,  G.  O.  Life  and  letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay. 

ViLLARi  . Life  and  times  of  Savonarola. 
AVright,  W.  a.  Letters  and  literary  remains  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 

TRAVELS. 

Allen,  Grant.  Paris. 

„ Venice. 

Bent,  Theo.  Tent  work  in  Arabia. 

Bishop,  Mas.  Korea  and  her  neighbours. 

„ The  Yangtze  Valley  and  beyond. 

Borrow  . The  Bible  in  Spain. 

Brasset  . A'^oyage  in  the  “ Sunbeam.” 
Burnaby  . Through  Asia  Minor. 

Conway  . The  Alps  from  end  to  end. 

„ . The  first  crossing  of  Spitsbergen. 

De  Windt  . The  new  Siberia. 

Du  Chaillu  The  world  of  the  great  forest. 
Fountain,  Paul.  Great  deserts  and  forests  of 
North  America. 

Freeman  , Studies  of  travel : Greece. 

„ . Studies  of  travel : Italy. 

Gordon,  Ladv  Duff.  Letters  from  Egypt. 
Hare.  . Cities  of  Italy. 

„ . Walks  in  Rome. 

Hedin,  Sven.  Through  Asia. 

Johnson,  Sir  Harry.  Uganda  Protectorate. 
Kingsley,  Mary.  Travels  in  West  Afi-ica. 
Milner  . England  in  Egypt. 

Portal,  Gerald.  My  mission  in  Abyssinia. 
Ramsay  . Everyday  life  in  Turkey. 

Selous  . Sport  and  travel. 

„ Travel  and  adventure  in  Africa. 


Stanley  . Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Steevens  . With  Kitchener  to  KhartcRm. 
Symonds  . Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece. 
Wallace  . Malay  Archipelago. 

Wellby,  Capt.  Twixt  Sirdar  andMenelik. 
AVhympek  . Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn. 

„ . The  great  Andes. 

,,  . Scrambles  among  the  Alps. 

Wordsworth.  Tout  in  Scotland. 
Younguusband.  Philippines  and  round  a'c-out. 

FICTION. 

Austen,  Jane.  Nort'nanger  Abbey. 

,,  Pride  and  prejudice.’ 

,,  Sense  and  sensibility. 

Balzac  . Pere  Goriot. 

Barrie  . Auld  Licht  idylls. 

,,  . Little  Minister. 

,,  . Sentimental  Tommy. 

Black,  W.  Princess  of  Thule. 

„ . White  heather. 

Blackmore.  Loma  Doone. 

Boccaccio  . Decameron. 

Bronte,  C.  Jane  Eyre. 

,,  . Shirley. 

,,  . ViUette. 

Bronte,  E.  Wuthering  Heights. 

Cervantes.  Don  Quixote. 

Corelli,  Marie.  Thelma. 

„ The  Master  Christian, 

,,  God’s  Good  Man. 

Caine,  Hall.  Deemster 
,,  Manxman. 

„ Prodigal  son. 

Crockett  . Lilac  sunbonnet 
„ . Stickit  minister. 

Daudet  Tartarin  de  Tarascon 
Dickens  . David  Coppertield. 

,,  . Old  Cuj'iosity  shop. 

,,  , Oliver  Twist 

,,  . Pickwick  Papers. 

Dumas  . Monte  Cristo. 

,,  . Three  musketeers. 

Eliot  . . Adam  Bede. 

Daniel  Deronda. 

FeUx  Holt. 

Romola. 

Silas  Mamer. 

Fielding  , Tom  Jones. 

Gaskell  . Cranford 
Goethe  . Wilhelm  Meister. 

Goldsmith  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hardy,  T.  . Far  from  the  madding  crewd, 

,,  . Tess  of  the  D’Urberv  illPe. 

Harte,  Bret.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Hawthorne,N.  Scarlet  letter. 

Hughes.  . Tom  Brown’s  schooldays. 

Hugo  . Hunchback  of  Noti'e-ii:ime. 

,,  . . Les  miserables. 

Hewlett  . Queen’s  quhair. 

Kingsley,  C.  Alton  Locke. 

„ Westward  Ho! 

Kim. 

Light  that  failed. 

Plain  tales  from  the  hills. 

Soldiers  three. 

Gil  Bias. 

Last  days  of  Pompeii. 

Macdonald,  G.  David  Elginbrod. 

„ Robert  Falconer. 

Maclaren,  Ian.  Beside  the  bonnie  brier  bush. 
Maupassant.  The  odd  number. 

Meredith  . Egoist. 

,,  . Richard  Feverel. 

Reads,  C.  . Cloister  and  the  hearth. 
Rutherford,  M.  Autobiography  of  Mary 
Rutherford. 

Scott  . . Antiquai-y. 

, Guy  Mannering. 

„ . . Heai't  of  Midlothian. 

,.  . Ivanhoe. 

. Legend  of  Montrose. 

„ . . Old  Mortality. 

„ . . Waverley. 

Shorthouse.  John  Inglesant. 

Stevenson.  Kidnapped. 

Master  of  Ballantrae. 

„ Strange  case  of  Dr.  Jekyil 

„ Treasm-e  Island. 

,,  Weir  of  Hermiston. 

Stowe  . Uncle  Tom’s  cabin.  . 

Swift  . Gulliver’s  travels. 

Thackeray.  Henry  Esmond. 

„ The  Newcomes, 

„ Pendennis. 

„ Vanity  Fair. 

Virginians. 

Anna  Karenina. 

Resurrection. 

War  and  peace. 

^ Tramp  abroad. 

Weyman,  S.  j.  Gentleman  of  France. 

Wood,  Mrs.  East  Lynne. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
(Including  Poetry  and  Drama). 

Addison  . The  Spectator. 

Arnold,  M.  Essays  in  criticism. 

,,  Literature  and  dogma, 

Avebury,  Lord.  Pleasures  of  life. 


Kipling 


Le  Sage 
Lytton. 


Tolstoi 


Twain,  M. 
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Ba.cow  . Essays. 

BiRaELL  . Collected  essays. 

Bradley  . Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam.’' 
Brandes,  G-.  Shakespeare. 

Brewer  , Dictionary  of  phrase  and  fahle. 
Brooke,  Si’opfoud.  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning. 
,,  Primer  of  English  literature. 

„ Tennyson:  his  art  in  relation  to 

modem  life. 

Brown  . Horae  subsecivae. 

Brdnbtiere,  E.  Essays  in  Preach,  literature. 
Burroughs,  J.  Pepacton. 

„ Winter  sunshine. 

Burton  . The  book  hunter. 

Carlyle  . Critical  and  miscellaneous  essays. 

„ . Heroes  and  hero  worship. 

Chambers  . Cyclopaedia  of  English  literature. 

CuESTEREIELD.  LettPl’S. 

Chesterton,  Twelve  types. 

Corbett,  P.  St.  J.  History  of  British  poetry. 
CouRTHOPE.  History  of  English  poetry. 

„ Life  in  poetry,  law  in  taste. 
Darmesteter.  Selected  essays. 

De  Quincey.  Confessions  of  an  opium  eater. 
Dobson  . 18th  century  essays. 

Dowdew  . Shakespeare : critical  study  of  his 
mind  and  art. 

,,  . Sonnets  of  Shakespeare. 

Dunnb  . Mr.  Dooley  in  peace  and  war, 

„ . . Mr.  Dooley’s  philosopliy. 

Emerson  . Essays. 

Proudb  . Short  studies  in  great  subjects. 
Gossb  . . Critical  Kit-Kats. 

„ . . Questions  at  issue. 

Hazlitt  . Essays. 

Henley,  W.  B.  Views  and  reviews ; art. 

„ Views  and  reviews : literature. 
Holmes  . Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table. 

„ . Over  the  tea-cups. 

,,  . Poet  at  the  breakfast  table. 

,,  . Professor  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Hunt..  . Essays. 

„ . Men^  women,  and  books. 

Hutton,  R.  H.  Literary  essays, 

Huxley  . Lay  sermons. 

Irving,  W.  Sketch  book, 

Johnson  . Lives  of  the  English  poets. 
JussERAND,  J.  J.  English  essays  from  a Prcnch 
pen. 

Lamb  . . Essays  of  EUa. 

„ . . Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Landor  . Imaginary  conversations. 


Lang,  A.  . Essays  in  little. 

Lorimer  . Letters  from  a self-made  merchant 
to  his  son. 

Lowell  . Among  my  books. 

Luther  . Table  Talk. 

Macaulay  . Critical  and  historical  essays. 
Mackail,  j.  W.  Latin  literature. 

Mahaffy  . Greek  literature. 

Malory  . Morte  d’Arthur. 

Masson  . Life  and  times  of  Milton. 

„ , Select  essays  of  De  Quincey. 

Montaigne.  Essays. 

Morley,  j.  Critical  miscellanies. 

„ , Studies  in  literature. 

,,  . Voltaiie. 

Muller  . Chips  from  a German  workshop. 

„ . Selected  essays. 

Myers  . Classical  essays. 

„ . Modem  essays. 

„ , Wordsworth*. 

Orr,  Mrs.  . Handbook  to  Robert  Browning. 
Pater.  . Appreciations. 

„ . Greek  studies. 

Pattison,  M.  Essays. 

Percy  . Reliques  of  ancient  English  poetry 

Raleigh,  W.  Milton. 

„ Wordsworth. 

Ramsay,  Dean.  Scottish  life  and  character. 
Rcskin  . Crown  of  wild  olive. 

,,  . Ethics  of  the  dust. 

„ . Sesame  and  lilies. 

Sainte-Beuve.  Essays. 

Saintsbury.  Essays. 

,,  French  literature. 

,,  A history  of  criticism. 

„ Short  history  of  E nglish  literature , 

Schopenhauer.  Essays. 

Seccombe,  T.  Age  of  Johnson. 

„ Age  of  Shakespeare. 

Smith,  Sydney.  Essays. 

Steele  . Essays. 

Stephen,  L.  Studies  of  a biographer. 
Stevenson.  Familiarlstudies  of  men  and  books. 
,,  . Memories  and  studies. 

,,  . Virginibus  puerisque. 

S w ANwiCK.  Poets  the  interpreters  of  their  .age. 
SvMONDS,  J.  A.  In  the  key  of  blue,  and  other 
prose  essays. 

„ Italian  literature. 

„ Renaissance  in  Italy. 

„ Shakespeare’s  predecessors  in  the 

English  di'ania. 


Ten  Brink.  History  of  early  English  litera- 
ture. 

Thackeray.  Roundabout  papers. 

Thoreau  . Essays. 

„ . Walden. 

Walker  . Age  of  Tennyson. 

Ward,  A.  W.  History  of  English  dramatic  liter- 
ature. 

W'atson,  W.  Excui-sions  In  criticism. 

Whitman  . Complete  prose  works. 

POETRY. 

Arnold,  M.  Works. 

Blake,  W.  Selections. 

Browning,  Mrs.  Poems. 

Browning,  Rob.  Works. 

Burns  . AVorks. 

Byron  . AVorks. 

Chaucer  . Canterbury  Tales. 

Coleridge.  AVorks. 

CowPER  . AVorks. 

Dante  . Divine  comedy. 

Dry  DEN  . AVorks. 

Fitzgerald,  E.  Omar  Khayyim. 

Goethe  . Faust. 

Goldsmith.  Poems  and  plays. 

Gray  . . Poetical  works. 

Hood  . . Poems. 

Keats.  . AVorks. 

Kebi.e  . Christian  year. 

Kipling  . Barrack  room  ballads. 
Longfellow.  Works. 

Lowell  . Poems. 

Macaulay  . Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Milton  . Poetical  Works. 

Moliere  . AVorks. 

Morris  . Earthly  Paradise. 

Ppeipfer,  Emily,  bonnets. 

Pope  . . AA’orks. 

Schiller  . Dramas. 

Scott  . . Poetical  AA'orks. 

Shakespeare.  Works. 

Shelley  . Poetical  worka. 

Southey  , AVorks. 

Spe.nser  . AVorks. 

Swinburne,  Poems  and  ballad.s. 

Tennyson  . AVorks. 

AA’atson,  W.  Collected  works. 

AVhitman  . Leaves  of  grass. 

AVhittier  . AA'orks. 

AA'ordsworth.  AA'orks  (including  Prelude,'. 
Yeats,  AV.B.  Poems. 


We  append  a list  of  one  hundred  books  selected  by  Lord  Avebury,  as  those  which  have  been  most  frequently 
recommended  as  best  worth  reading,  and  generally  known  as : — 

SIR  JOHH  DUBBOCK^S  ONE  HUNDRED  BEST  BOOKS, 


The  Bible. 

The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Epictetus. 

Aristotle’s  Ethics. 

Anstlects  of  Confucius. 

St.  Hilaire’s  “Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion.” 
Wake’s  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Thomas  a Kempis’s  Imitation  of  Christ. 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  Kdran  (portions  of; . 

Spinoza’s  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus. 
Pascal’s  Pensdes. 

Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion. 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Keble’ s Christian  Year. 


Plato’s  dialogues : Apology,  Crito  and  Phsedo. 
Xenophon’s  Memorabilia. 

Aristotle’s  Polities. 

Demosthenes’  De  Corona. 

Cicero’s  De  Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  and  De 
Senectute. 

Plutarch’s  Lives. 

Berkeley’s  Human  Knowledge. 

Descarte’s  Discoui-s  sur  la  Mdthode. 

Locke’s  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 


Homer. 

Hesiod. 

Virgil. 

ilaha  Bharata. 
Ramayana. 

The  Shahnameh. 

The  Nibelungenlicd. 
Malory’s  Morte  d’  Arthur. 

The  Sh  eking. 


(Works  by  Living  Authors  are  omitted.) 

Kalidasa’s  Sakuntala,  or  The  Lost  Ring. 
iEschylus’s  Prometheus  and  the  Trilogy  of 
Orestes. 

Sophocles’  (Edipus. 

Euripides’  Medea. 

Horace. 


Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  (perhaps  in  Morris’s 
edition;  or  if  expurgated  in  C.  Clarke's  or 
Mrs.  Haweis’sj. 

Shakespeai’e. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Lycidas,  Comus,  and 
the  shorter  poems. 

Dante’s  Divina  Commedia. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen. 

Dry  den’s  Poems. 

Scott’s  Poems. 

Wordsworth  (Mr.  Arnold’s  selection). 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  Essay  on  Man,  and 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Burns. 

Byron’s  Childe  Harold. 

Gray’s  Poems. 

Tennyson’s  Idylls  and  smaller  poems. 


Herodotus. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

Thucydides. 

Tacitus’s  Germania. 

Livy. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall. 

Hume’s  History  of  England. 
Grote’s  History  of  Greece. 
Carlyle’s  French  Revolution. 
Green’s  Short  History  of  England. 
Lewes’s  History  of  Philosophy. 


Atabian  Nights. 


Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Goldsmith’s  A’icar  of  Wakefield. 

Cervantes’  Don  Quixote. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson, 

Moliere. 

SchiUer’s  William  Tell. 

Sheridan’s  The  Critic,  School  for  Scandal  am} 
The  Rivals. 

Carlyle’s  Past  and  Present. 


Bacon’s  Novum  Organ  um. 

Smith’s  AVealth  of  Nations. 

Mill’s  Political  Economy. 

Cook’s  A'^oyages. 

Humboldt’s  Travels. 

AVhite’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  and  Natui-alist’s 
A'oyage. 

Mill’s  Logic. 


Bacon’s  Essays. 
Montaigne’s  Essays. 
Hume’s  Essays. 
Macaulay’s  Essays. 
Addison’s  Essays. 
Emerson’s  Essays. 
Burke’s  Select  Works. 
Smiles’s  Self  Help. 


A'oltaire’s  Zadig  and  Micromegas. 

Guethe’s  Faust  and  Autobiography. 
Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair  and  Pendennis. 
Dickens’s  Pickwick  and  David  Copperfield. 
Lytton’s  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

George  Eliot’s  Adam  Bede. 

Kingsley’s  Westw  ard  Hoi 
Scott’s  Kovels. 


TERMS  USED  IN  ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  HERALDRY 
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GLOSSARIES* 

1.  TERMS  USED  IN  ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  HERALDRY. 


Abacus  : A rectangular  slab  of  marble,  etc., 
forming  the  uppermost  member  or  di- 
vision of  a capital. 

Abutment : Tbe  solid  part  of  a i)ier  or  wall, 
forming  a support  to  an  arch  or  other 
structure. 

Acanthus : a plant  (bear’s  breech)  the 
leaves  of  which  are  imitated  in  Cor- 
inthian capitals. 

Accessories  (H)  : All  the  paraphernalia  of 
an  heraldic  achievement  other  than  the 
shield,  such  as  the  helm,  crest,  badge, 
scroll,  wreath,  &c. 

Accosted":  (H) ; Placed  side  by  side  ; 
addorsed,  back  to  back. 

Accidental  Colour  : = Complementary  Col- 
our ; e.g.,  Orange  is  the  complement 
of  blue ; green  of  red ; purple  of 
yellow. 

Accidental  Light : Such  lights  as  that  of 
the  sun  darting  through  a cloud,  or 
through  the  trees  in  a glade  ; moonlight 
and  candle-light  effects ; e.g.,  in  Gerard 
Dow’s  pictures. 

Achievement  (H) : The  shield  and  acces- 
sories fiffly  represented.  See  also 
Hatchment,  which  is  a corrupt  form  of 
“ Achievement.” 

Acroteria  : Pedestals  for  statues  on  the 
apex  and  lower  angles  of  a pediment. 

Aerial  Perspective  : The  interposition  of 
the  atmosphere  between  the  object  and 
the  eye,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  distance. 

Aisle  : The  division  of  a church  on  either 
or  both  sides  of  the  nave. 

AUa-prima  ; Application  of  the  pigments 
aU  at  once  to  the  canvas. 

Ailerion.  (H)  A young  eagle  without  beak 
or  feet. 

Almery,  Aumery,  Aumbry,  Ambry : The 
niches  or  cupboards  formed  iu  the 
thickness  of  a waU,  to  contain  the 
altar  vessels  and  other  valuables. 

Alto-relievo : “ High-relief,”  a term 

applied  to  sculptured  forms  that  stand 
out  from  the  background  on  which  they 
are  carved  by  at  least  half  their  thick- 
ness. 

Amphisbsena.  (H!)  A serpent  having  a 
head  at  each  end  of  its  body. 

Ambulatory : The  promenade  either 

behind  the  altar  or  in  the  cloisters. 

Ancones  : Brackets  supporting  the  cornice 
of  Ionic  doorways. 

Annealing  : Leaving  glass  in  an  oven  after 
the  fire  has  been  withdrawn,  to  render 
it  less  brittle ; reheating  metals  after 
hammering. 

Ante-chapel  : The  outer  part  of  a chapel 
at  the  west  end  running  north  and 
south. 

AppaumS  : (H)  with  open  hand  showing 
the  palm. 

AppliquS  : Enrichments  “ applied  ” to  the 
main  object  after  separate  manufacture. 

Apse : The  semi-circular  or  polygonal 
termination  to  the  chou'  or  aisles  of  a 
church. 

Aqua-tint : An  effect  like  that  of  a wash 
of  Indian  ink,  produced  by  mastic  upon 
the  copper-plate. 

Arabesque  (Moresque)  : Fanciful  combina- 
tions in  design  of  plants,  trees,  flowers, 
and  fruit. 

Arcade  ; A series  of  arches,  open  or  closed, 
supported  by  columns  or  piers. 

Arch : May  be  semi-circular,  segmental, 
elhptical,  stilted,  horse-shoe,  pointed, 
trefoiled,  cinquefoiled,  or  ogee. 


(H=:  Heraldry). 

Architrave  : In  classical  architecture,  the 
lowest  division  of  the  entablature  resting 
immediately  on  the  abacus  of  the  capital. 
Also  the  ornamental  mouldings  round 
the  openings  of  doors,  windows,  etc. 

Archivolt : The  under  curve  or  surface  of 
an  arch  from  impost  to  impost. 

Ashlar  : Hewn  or  squared  stone  used  in 
building. 

Astragal : A small  semi-circular  moulding 
or  bead. 

Atlantes  and  Caryatides : Male  and  female 
figures  respectively,  supporting  entab- 
latures. 

Atrium : The  entrance  hall  in  the 
houses  of  the  ancients,  generally  open 
to  the  sky  and  frequently  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre. 

Attired  (H)  Applied  (instead  of  “ armed  ”) 
to  a deer  with  horns,  the  points  of  which 
are  called  cors. 

Attitude  : Immobile  pose,  opposed  in  Art 
to  gesture  and  action. 

Badge  (H) : Also  called  cognizance.  A 
distinctive  of  high  families  who  wore  it 
upon  sleeves,  etc. ; not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  crest. 

Bailey  : The  courts  of  a castle  formed  by 
the  spaces  between  the  defences  and  the 
keep. 

Baldachin  or  Baldachino  : A canopy  over 
altars,  thrones,  beds,  etc. 

Ballistraria : A cruciform  aperture  in  t’ne 
walls  of  a fortress  for  the  discharge  of 
arrows. 

Ball-flower  : An  ornament  resembling  a 
ball  placed  in  a circular  flower,  the  three 
petals  of  which  form  a cup  round 
it. 

Balustrade  : A parapet  formed  by  a range 
of  small  balusters  supporting  a coping 
or  cornice. 

(1)  Bar  ; (2)  Barrulet ; (3)  Barruly  ; 

(4)  Barry-bendy ; (5)  Bar-wise  (I^ : 
(1)  is  a diminutive  of  the  fess,  covering 
1 of  the  field;  (2)=3,'„  of  the  field; 

(3)  the  field  divided  by  horizontal  lines 
into  four,  six,  or  more  equal  parts 
counterchanged ; (4)  Field  divided  into 
lozenges  ; (5) = Placed  in  a horizontal 
direction. 

Barbican : Any  outwork  at  a short 
distance  from  the  main  works  of  a castle, 
etc. 

Barge-board  or  Verge-board  ; The  external 
gable-board  of  a house,  often  decorated 
with  elaborate  wood-carvings. 

Bartizan  : The  small  overhanging  turrets 
which  project  from  the  angles  on  the 
top  of  a tower. 

Basilica : A Roman  law-court.  Many 
were  converted  into  churches,  apsidal 
and  rectangular.  Early  churches  built 
on  the  same  hues  were  called  basilicas. 

Bas-relief  : “ Low-relief,”  a form  of  relief 
in  which  the  figures  project  slightly 
from  the  background  on  which  they 
are  carved. 

Bastion : A rampart  or  bulwark  projecting 
from  the  face  of  a fortification. 

Batter  ; Walls  gently  sloping  inwards  are 
said  to  batter. 

Battlement : An  indented  parapet  on 
fortresses  or  churches. 

Belvidere  : A room  built  above  the  roof  of 
an  edifice  to  give  a wide  view  of  the 
country  around. 

Bema  : The  chancel  of  a church. 

(1)  Bend ; (2)  Bend  Sinister ; (3)  Bendy ; 

(4)  Bendlet  (H) : (1)  An  ordinary 


running  diagonally  from  the  dexter 
chief  to  the  sioister  base  ; (2)  Runs  the 
reveree  way ; (3)  Describes  a field 

divided  bend- wise  iuto  any  number  of 
equal  portions  ; (4) = half  the  breadth  of 
the  Bend. 

Billet : A Norman  mouldiug  ornament 
resembling  thick  cartridges,  arranged  in 
alternating  rows. 

Biting-in  : the  action  of  aqua  fortis  upon 
the  bared  parts  of  the  copper  or  steel 
plates. 

Body-colour  : The  measure  of  consistence, 
substance,  and  tinging  power  of  t’ne 
pigments  employed  in  oil-painting. 

Border  or  Bordure  (H) : Runs  round  a 
shield,  and  = I of  its  extent. 

Bosses  ; Projectiug  ornaments,  usually  of 
foliage,  placed  at  the  intersections  of 
the  ribs  of  ceilings. 

Botonny  (H) ; Ending  in  a trefoil  shape 
(crosses,  etc.). 

Braces  : Timbers  which  strut  or  prop  the 
principal  rafters.  Also  called  Struts. 

Bracket : An  oruamental  projection  from 
the  face  of  a wall  to  support  a statue. 

Breadth  ; The  effect  of  si)aciousness  pro- 
duced by  the  skilful  use  of  colour  and 
shading. 

Burin  : A prismatically  shaped  tempered 
steel  iustrument  used  for  engraving  on 
copper. 

(1)  Burnt  Paper  ; (2)  Burnt  Sienna  ; 

(3)  Burnt  Terra  Verde ; (4)  Burnt  Umber ; 
(1)  Yields  a black  pigment ; (2)  a trans- 
parent orange-red ; (3)  a fine  warm 
brown  ; (4)  a russet  brown. 

Buttress  ; A projection  from  a wall  to 
create  additional  strength  and  support. 

Byzantine  Art:  The  s^le  of  art  and 
architecture  that  arose  in  Byzantium, 
after  Constantine  made  that  city  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Ftoman  Empire. 

Cabossed  or  Caboshed  (H)  : Describes  a 
head  cut  off  clean  from  the  neck. 

Cadency  (H) : The  rank  in  order  of  the 
members  of  the  same  family  and  is  thus 
distinguished : — Eldest  son,  a label  of 
three  points  placed  in  chief  ; second  son, 
a crescent ; third  son,  a mullet ; fourth 
son, , a martlet ; fifth  son,  an  annulet ; 
sixth  son,  a fleur  de  lis  ; seventh  son,  a 
rose ; eighth  son,  the  cross  moliue ; ninth 
son,  the  octofoil. 

Caltrop  : Radiated  spikes  Of  metal,  thrown 
upon  the  ground  to  lame  cavalry. 

Cameo : gems  cut  in  relief. 

Campanile ; A bell-tower  sometimes 
attached  to,  sometimes  detached  from, 
the  main  building. 

Canopy : In  Gothic  architecture  an 
ornamental  projection  over  doors,  etc. 

Canting  Arms  (H)  ; Have  a punning  refer- 
ence to  the  name  of  the  bearer. 

Canton  : (H)  A comer  sub-ordinary,  either 
dexter  or  sinister  ; = J of  the  chief. 

Capital : The  head  of  a column,  pilaster, 
etc,  abounding  in  variety  of  shape. 

Cap  of  Maintenance : A crimson  velvet 
cap,  lined  and  turned  up  with  ermine. 

Caricature : A satirical  image ; an 

extravagant  representation. 

Cartouche  : An  oval  shield  ; in  Egyptian 
inscriptions  the  ovals  enclosing  the 
names  of  kings,  &c. 

Cenotaph  : A monument  which  does  not 
contain  the  remains  of  the  deceased. 

Chamfer  : The  surface  formed  by  cutting 
away  the  rectangular  edge  of  wood  or 
stonework. 
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Chantry : A chapel  often  oontainin"  the 
tomb  of  the  founder  in  which  masses  are 
said  for  his  soul. 

Charge  (H)  : A figure  borne  on  the  field  in 
a coat  of  arms. 

Chequy  (H) : Divided  into  rectangular 
pieces  of  alternate  tinctures. 

(1)  Chevron  ; (2)  Chevronel ; (3)  Chev- 
ronny  (H)  ; (1)  An  Ordhiary  represent- 
ing the  two  rafters  of  a house,  = ^ of 
the  field  ; (2)  chevron  ; (3)  Divided 
into  several  equal  portions  chevron- 
wise. 

Chiaro-osci'iro : The  management  of 

light  and  shade  in  pictorial  art. 

Chief  (H) : The  upper  horizontal  third  of 
a shield. 

Cihorium  ; The  Sacrament-house  or  taber- 
nacle in  which  the  Deserved  Sacrament  is 
kept ; also  the  baldacluno  over  an  altar. 

Cinquefoil  : “ Five-leaved,”  an  ornament 
much  used  in  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
tracery  of  windows,  &c.  It  somewhat 
resembles  five  leaves  around  a common 
centre.  It  is  also  a common  bearing  in 
Healdry  representing  a flower  with  five 
petals. 

Clerestory  : An  upper  story  of  a church 
standing  above  adjacent  roofs,  and 
pierced  by  a row  of  windows  to  give 
increased  light. 

Cloister  ; A covered  ambulatory  running 
round  a cathedral  quadrangle. 

Cognizance  : See  Badge. 

Colonnade : One  row  (Monostyle),  or 
many  rows  (Polystyle)  of  columns 
supporting  a building  or  roof. 

Colossus : A statue  much  larger  than 
natural  size,  e.g.,  that  of  Bhodes, 
100  feet  high. 

Columbarium  : Holes  left  in  walls  for  the 
insertion  of  pieces  of  timber ; also 
sepulchral  chambers  having  niches  all 
round  to  receive  the  urns  of  the  dead. 

Complement,  In  her  (H) : A term^  applied 
to  the  full  moon. 

Composition : The  creation  of  a whole 
artistic  idea  out  of  several  parts. 

Console : A bracket. 

Corbel ; A projecting  stone  or  piece  of 
timber  to  support  a superincumbent 
weight. 

Comice : In  architecture,  a series  of 
mouldings  forming  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  entablature  just  above 
the  frieze. 

Cortile  : A courtyard  or  area,  which  in 
Italian  houses  was  frequently  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  frescoes. 

Couchant  (H) : A beast  lying  down  with 
its  head  up ; dormant,  if  the  head  is 
dowm. 

Couped  (H)  : Head  or  limb  cut  off  clean  is 
couped  ; if  with  a jagged  edge,  erased. 

Craneelin  (H)  A wreath  of  peculiar  shape 
placed  in  bend  (see  Prince  Consort’s 
arms). 

Crined  (H) : Bearing  a mane  (chevele  is 
said  of  a human  being  with  hair). 

Crockets ; Projecting  leaves,  flowers, 
foliage  used  to  decorate  the  angles  of 
spires,  etc. 

Cross  (H):  An  ordinary  compounded  of 
the  jess  and  pale. 

Dado  : In  architecture,  the  cubic  block 
which  forms  the  body  of  a pedestal. 

Dancetty  (H) : Indented  with  the  larger 
sort  of  Vandyke,  with  never  more  than 
three  points. 

Debruised  (H) : Said  of  an  animal  over 
whose  body  is  placed  a bend,  etc., 
dejamed  if  the  tail  has  been  cut  off. 

Device  (H)  : A motto  and  a pictorial  design 
emblematic  thereof.  The  term  is  often, 
though  improperly,  applied  to  any 
heraldic  figure. 

Dexter  (H) ; The  right  hand  side. 

Disclosed,  Displayed  (H) : With  wings 
expanded : (the  latter  refers  to  birds 
of  prey). 


Diptych  ; Double  folding  tablets  made  of 
beautifully  carved  ivory. 

Dormer : A gabled  window  pierced 
through  a sloping  roof. 

Double  trcssure  flory  counterflory  (H) : 
Two  small  orles  one  within  the  other, 
ornamented  with  fleur  de  Us,  whose 
heads  and  stalks  point  alternately 
outwards  and  inward. 

Echinus  ; The  egg  and  anchor  ornament 
in  Classical  architecture. 

Embowed  (H)  : Crooked  like  a bow  (said 
of  a bent  arm,  etc.). 

Endorse  (H) : A diminutive  of  the  pale. 
It  is  only  used  in  pairs. 

Engraving  : the  art  of  producing  de.signs 
by  lines  incised  on  metal  or  wood ; 
the  print  obtained  by  filling  the  lines 
with  ink  and  impresing  them  on 
paper. 

Ensigned  (H)  : Adorned,  ornamented  ; 
e.g.,  A man’s  heart  gules,  ensigned  wiih 
a crown  or.  (Douglas) 

Entablature : Consists  of  architrave, 

frieze  and  comice,  and  is  the  super- 
structure which  lies  horizontally  upon 
the  columns  in  Classic  architecture. 

Entasis  : The  swelling  outline  given  to  the 
shaft  of  a column. 

Escutcheon  of  Pretence  (H)  : The  small 
shield  borne  upon  his  own  achievement, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  heiress  he 
has  married. 

Etching  ; Scratching  away  the  ground  of 
the  metal  plate  which  has  been  covered 
with  wax  by  a fine  steel  needle.  An 
acid  is  then  poured  over  the  plate  to 
eat  away  the  metal  exposed  by  the 
lines,  thus  scratched  through.  An 
etching,  the  print  obtained  by  filling  the 
lines  thus  formed,  with  ink  and  taking  [ 
off  an  impression.  ' 

Faience  : All  kinds  of  glazed  earthenware 
and  porcelain. 

Fan  tracery  vaulting  : (T..ate  Perpendicu- 
lar). All  the  ribs  rise  fan-like  from  the 
springing  of  the  vault,  have  the  same 
curve,  and  diverge  equally  in  every 
direction. 

(I)  Fess  ; (2)  Fess  Point ; (3)  Party  per 
Fess  (H);  (I)  The  broad  belt(=i  of  the 
field)  ^awn  horizontally  across  the 
shield ; (2)  The  central  point  of  an 
escutcheon  ; (3)  Field  divided  equally 
by  an  horizontal  line  (H). 

Field  (H):  The  surface  of  the  shield  upon 
which  the  charges  are  depicted. 

Fimbriated  (H)  : Having  a narrow  b ordure 
or  hem. 

Finial : In  Gothic  arcliitecture,  an  orna- 
ment usually  resembling  foliage,  which 
forms  the  termination  of  gables,  pin- 
nacles, spires,  &c. 

FitcU  (H):  Having  a sharp  point  to 
pierce  the  earth. 

Flamboyant : Tracery  with  flame-like 
wavings  ; a French  style  contemporary 
with  the  English  Perpendicular. 

Flutings  ; Channels  cut  perpendicularly  in 
the  shafts  of  Classical  columns. 

Foreshortened  ; Bepresented  at  an  oblique 
angle. 

Fret : In  Classical  architecture  an  orna- 
ment formed  by  small  fillets  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  In  Heraldry 
a saltire  interlaced  wuthin  a mascle. 

Frieze  (see  Entablature). 

Galilee  : a porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a church  (Lincoln,  Ely,  Durham). 

Gamb  (H)  : The  whole  fore-leg  of  a beast. 

Garb  (H) : A sheaf  of  grain,  generally 
banded  of  another  tincture. 

Gardant  (^  : A beast  looking  straight  at 
the  spectator : Begardant : looking 
over  its  shoulder. 

Gargoyle  ; A projecting  spout,  grotesquely 
carved,  used  to  throw  off  the  water  from 
the  gutter  of  a building. 

I Genre-painting  : Pictures  of  common, 

1 every-day  life  an  d manners,  grave  or  gay. 


Gorged  (H)  : Wearing  a crown  round  its 
neck  said  of  a lion,  etc.). 

Gules  (H)  : The  colour  red,  said  to  be 
derived  from  Persian  gul,  a rose. 

Gyrcn : Gyronny  (H) : A triangular 
division  of  the  field  into  figures  reseta- 
bling  the  sails  of  a windmill. 

Hatching : Lines  laid  on  an  engraving 
side  by  side  by  the  crayon  or  graver  to 
give  uniform  tint. 

Hatchment  (H) : A lozenge-shaped  frame 
or  panel,  placed  outside  the  house  of 
a person  lately  deceased  on  wliich  are 
painted  the  arms  of  the  deceased. 

' Impaled  (H)  ; Two  coats  ot  arms  conjoined 
pale-wise,  e.g.,  a Bishop’s  personal  arms 
placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  his 
see. 

Impost : Horizontal  mouldings  on  the 
summit  of  a piillar  or  pier,  from  which 
an  arch  springs. 

In  pride  (H):  Said  of  a peacock  with 
outspread  tail. 

Intaglio  : Figures  cut  into  the  materials 
used  for  seals,  matrices,  etc. 

Invecked  (H) : A partition  line  the  reverse 
of  “engrailed.” 

Isometrical  Perspective  : Dispenses  with 
a vanishing  point ; hence  everything  is 
perfectly  cubical  in  form  and  does  not 
diminish  in  size  according  to  distance. 

Jamb : The  side  of  a window,  door, 
chimney,  etc. 

Jambe  (H) : The  whole  fore-leg  of  a beast. 

Jesse,  Tree  of : Bepresents  the  descent 
of  Christ  from  Jesse,  whose  descendants 
appear  on  scrolls  of  foliage  branching 
out  of  the  tree. 

Jessed  (II) : Having  straps  or  throngs. 

” Kept  down  ” ; Subdued  in  tone  or  tint 
in  favour  of  another  part  of  the  picture 
intended  to  rivet  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

King-post : The  middle  post  of  a roof, 
standing  on  the  tie-beam  and  reaching 
up  to  the  ridge. 

Knop  : A boss,  a round  bunch  of  leaves 
or  flowers. 

Line  of  beauty  : A curve,  combining  a kind 
of  concave  and  convex  termination. 

Lithography  : Lines  are  not  cut  into  the 
stone,  but  drawn  upon  it  with  an 
unctuous  material  to  which  the  printing- 
ink  adheres,  and  is  imparted  to  the 
paper  in  the  process  of  printing. 

Langued  (H) : The  giving  a different 
tincture  to  the  tongue  from  that  of  the 
body  of  the  beast. 

Lacunar  ; Laquear  ; A ceiling. 

Lady-Chapel : A chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  dating  from  the 
13th  century,  variously  placed  (e.g.,  ac 
Ely,  Bochester,  Oxford,  Bristol,  Durham, 
etc.). 

Lantern  : A small  structure  or  open  erec- 
tion placed  on  the  top  of  domes  or  towers 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light. 

Lich-gate  (i.e..  Corpse  gate) : A shed  over 
the  entrance  of  a church-yard,  where 
the  cofldn  rested  a short  while. 

Louvre ; A small  turret  on  the  roof  to 
allow  smoke  to  escape.  ^ 

Lymphad  (H) : An  old-fashioned,  one- 
masted  ship  rowed  with  oar.s. 

Mantlings  (H)  : Ornamented  foliage-work 
for  the  adorning  of  helmets. 

Martlet  (H)  : Heraldic  swallow,  generally 
represented  without  feet. 

Mascle  (H) : A hollow  square  placed 
diamond-wise  ; in  other  words,  a voided 
lozenge. 

Mausoleum  ; A sepulchre  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  named  after  Mausolus, 
Bing  of  Caria,  whose  sepulchre  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Merlon  : The  solid  part  of  an  embattled 
parapet,  standing  up  between  the 

0I!Q.lD]r^SHX6S* 

Mezzo-tinto  (Middle-tint)  t The  whole 
plate  is  first  scratched  by  a “ cradle  ” ; 
then  the  drawing  is  traced  and  the 
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strongest  lights  are  scraped  and  bur- 
nished until  the  effect  resembles  the 
old  style  of  Indian-ink  drawings. 

Monochrome  : In  one  colour,  the  outline 
giving  the  varied  expression  by  tint, 
light,  and  shade. 

Motive  : That  which  produces  conception, 
invention,  or  creation  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  combined  with  his  own  spirit- 
uality. 

Mouldings  : In  Classical  architecture,  the 
fillet,  the  astragal,  the  cyma  reversa 
(ogee),  the  cyma  recta  ; the  cavetto  ; 
the  ovolo  (quarter-round)  ; the  scotia 
(casement)  ; the  torus  (or  round).  A 
general  term  for  all  the  varieties  of 
outline  given  to  the  angles  of  subor- 
dinate parts  of  buildings. 

Mullet  (H):  A five-pointed  star  supposed 
to  represent  the  rowel  of  a spur,  and 
generally  pierced  ; in  fact,  W oodward 
makes  the  piercing  the  distinction 
between  a star  (estoile)  and  a mullet. 

MuUions  : The  stone  divisions  in  Gothic 
windows. 

Naiant  (H)  : Pish  swimming  horizontally  ; 
hauriant,  fish  erect  sucking  in  the  air, 

Narthex  ! An  ante-chapel  at  the  west  end 
of  Italian  churches  for  catechumens 
and  penitents. 

Nave  : The  main  body  of  a church  west- 
ward of  the  choir,  often  flanked  by  aisles. 

Niche  : A recess  in  a wall  for  a statue, 
vase,  or  other  erect  ornament. 

Ogee  : A moulding  combining  a round  and  | 
a hollow,  part  being  concave  and  part 
convex ; ako  used  of  arches. 

Oillettes  : Small  openings,  or  loop-holes, 
sometimes  circular,  through  which 
missiles  were  discharged  by  those  in  the 
fortress. 

Or  (H) ; Gold. 

Ordinaries  (H)  : Certain  heraldic  devices 
of  common  occurrence,  viz.,  the 
Chief,  the  Pale,  the  Pess,  the  Bend, 
(and  the  Bend  Sinister),  the  Chevron, 
the  Cross,  and  the  Saltue.  (All  these 
have  their  diminutives). 

Orle  (H)  : A narrow  border  within  the 
shield  but  removed  from  its  edge. 

Outlines  ; Contours  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Plaxman’s  works,  wherein 
much  effect  is  produced  by  the  skilful 
use  of  the  scanty  light  and  shade. 

Over-all  (S)  : When  any  charge  is  borne 
over  another. 

(1)  Pale;  (2)  PaUet ; (3)  Paly  (H) : 
(1)  Two  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from 
the  top  to  the  base  of  the  shield, of 
the  middle  part  of  the  field  ; (2)=| 
breadth  of  Pale ; (3)  The  field  is 
divided  into  four  or  more  even  number 
of  parts  by  Pales  alternating  in  tinc- 
ture. 

Parapet : A low  wall  to  protect  the 
ramparts  of  military  structures  and  the 
roofs  of  churches,  mansions,  etc, 

Parclose  or  Perclose  : The  screen  protect- 
ing a tomb  or  chantry. 

Passant-Gardant  (H):  said  of  a beast 
walking  and  looking  ahead. 

Passant-Regardant  (H):  said  of  a beast 
walking  and  looking  behind. 

Passe-par-tout : An  engraving  with  an 
ornamental  border,  the  centre  of  which 
is  cut  out  to  allow  another  engraving  to 
be  inserted. 

Pendants  : Hanging  ornaments  on  ceilings 
and  roofs. 

Pedestal ; The  substructure  of  Classical 
columns  containing  (1)  the  foot  or  base 
next  the  ground,  (2)  the  dado,  the 
main  body  (3)  the  comice  at  the  top. 

Pediment ; The  triangular  gable  which 
crowns  the  portico  of  a classical  build- 
ing ; also  the  small  gables  and  triangular 
decorations  over  niches,  doors,  and 
windows  in  Gothic  architecture. 

Pelican  in  her  piety  (H) : A pelican 
vulning  her  breast  from  which  drops  of 


blood  are  distilled  for  the  nourishment 
of  her  young  beneath  her  in  the  nest. 

Pheon  (H)  : The  broad  head  of  a dart  or 
javelin  pointed  downward. 

Pietra  dura  ; Ornamental  work  in  coloured 
stone  representir^  birds,  fruit,  etc.,  used 
for  the  decoration  of  coffers  or  panels  of 
cabinets. 

Pietre  conunesse:  Inlaying  precious  stones, 
exclusively  natural,  in  the  surface  of 
caskets,  cabinets,  etc.  Thus  a sump- 
tuous decoration  of  birds,  flowers,  etc., 
is  produced  by  thin  veneers  of  agates, 
jaspers,  lapis-lazuli,  etc. 

Piqu6  ; Pricked  or  dotted ; inlaid  work 
in  the  form  of  small  ornaments  in  metal. 

Piazza  (Place)  : An  open  area  surrounded 
by  houses,  whose  upper  stories  are 
supported  by  pillars,  forming  a vaulted 
promenade  beneath. 

Pier ; The  solid  mass  between  doors, 
windows,  and  other  openings  in  build- 
ings ; the  support  of  a bridge  etc.,  on 
which  arches  rest.  | 

Pilaster : The  square  column  generally  | 
attached  to  a wall  as  an  ornamental  1 
support  to  an  arch. 

Piscina ; The  stone  basin,  supplied  with 
a drain  pipe,  into  which  the  cleansing 
water  is  poured  when  the  chalice  is 
washed. 

Plaque  : A flat  plate  of  metal,  upon  which 
enamels  are  painted. 

Plates  : In  engraving  the  impressions  from 
an  engraved  copper  or  steel  plate  are  i 
called  co'pper-plales,  steel-plates.  The 
term  cannot  be  used  for  wood-cuts,  and 
only  by  accommodation  for  lithograph 
impressions. 

Plinth ; The  lower  projecting  base  of  a 
column,  pedestal,  or  wall. 

Polychfomy  i The  art  of  colouring 
statuary  to  imitate  nature ; or  the  use  in 
architecture  of  prismatic  or  compound 
tints. 

Powdered  (H)  : (French  seme)  Covered  all 
over  with  the  same  charge,  e.g , the 
shield  of  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland  is 
powdered  with  martlets  ; the  banner  of 
old  Prance  with  fleur-de-lis. 

Pre-Raphaelites ; A school  of  modem 
artists  who  adhere  rigidly  to  natural 
forms  and  effects  like  the  painters  who 
flourished  before  Raphael. 

Portico  ; A range  of  columns  in  front  of 
a building  (if  four,  called  tetrastyle  ; if 
six,  hexastyle , if  eight,  octostyle ; if 
ten,  decastyle). 

Postern  : a private  entrance  to  a castle, 
town,  monastery,  etc. 

Presbytery ; The  eastern  termination  of 
a choir  where  stands  the  High  Altar. 

Predella  : The  step  on  the  top  of  the  altar, 
forming  the  base  of  the  altar-piece. 

Pronaos  ; The  vestibule  or  portico  in  front 
of  the  cella  of  a Greek  temple. 

Purpure  (H) : Purple. 

Quatreioil : “ Four-leaved,”  an  ornament 
much  used  in  Gothic  architecture, 
resembling  a four-leaved  or  cruciform 
flower. 

Quoin  : The  external  angle  of  a building, 
commonly  of  ashlar. 

Quarterings  (H) : The  partitions  of  a 
shield  containing  many  coats  of  arms. 

Raguled  (H)  : Ragged  like  the  trunk  of 
a tree,  showing  oMy  the  stumps  of  the 
branches  which  have  been  lopped  off. 

Rampant  (H)  : Said  of  a beast  standing 
upright  on  his  hind  legs.  If  he  is  looking 
backward  he  is  described  as  rampant- 
regardant. 

Reredos  : The  wall  or  screen  at  the  back 
of  an  altar. 

Rebus  (H)  ; A coat  allusive  to  the  name  of 
the  bearer,  e.g.,  three  salmons  for 
Salmon,  a pine  tree  for  Pines  a bolt 
piercing  a tun  for  Bolton,  etc.,  etc. 

Renaissance : A term  applied  to  the 
style  of  decoration  revived  by  Raphael  1 


as  the  result  of  his  discoveri^  of  the 
paintings  in  the  then  recently  exhumed 
Thermae  of  Titus,  and  in  the  Septizonia. 

Repouss4 : Chasing  : Ttie  former  strikes 
up  metal  from  behind  with  a punch  until 
the  forms  are  produced  roughly  in  relief 
on  the  surface ; the  latter  finishes  the 
process. 

Rococo  : Baroque  : A medley  of  incon- 
gruous objects  in  decoration. 

Romanesque ; A general  term  for  all  the 
debased  styles  of  architecture  which 
flourished  in  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  power  to  the  introduction  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

Rood-beam  : Rood-loft ; The  beam  over 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  upon  which 
stands  the  large  cross  often  flanked  by 
the  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  Saint  John. 

Rose  Window  : A circular  window  such  as 
adorns  the  transepts  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Rotunda : A temple,  church,  or  other 
building,  circular  within  and  without. 

Sable  (H) : Black. 

Sacellum  : Classically,  a small  unroofed 
enclosure  containing  an  altar.  Ecclesi- 
astically, a chapel  with  a tomb  enclosed, 
used  as  an  altar  for  masses  to  be  said  on 
behalf  of  the  deceased. 

Saltire  or  Saltier  (H) : A St.  Andrew’s  Cross. 

Sanguine  (H) : Blood-colour. 

Sarcophagus  0‘  flesh  eating  ”)  : Anciently 
a tomb  made  of  a pumice-stone  found 
near  Troas,  said  to  be  able  to  destroy  all 
but  the  teeth  of  the  body  in  forty 
days. 

Sedilia  : Seats  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  for  the  priests  and  attendants. 

Segreant  (H) : A griffin  erect  on  its  hind 
legs  ready  to  fly. 

Shrine  : A feretory  or  repository  for  relics. 

Sinister  (H) ; The  right  hand  facing  you 
of  the  shield. 

Slipped  (H)  : A flower  or  branch  plucked 
from  the  stock. 

Soffit : The  under  side  of  an  arch  or  cornice 
presenting  a flat  surface. 

Spandrel : The  triangular  spaces  between 
the  arch  of  a doorwny  and  a rectangular 
formed  by  the  outer  mouldings  over  it. 

Still  Life  : A term  applied  to  pictures  of 
fruit,  flowers,  furniture,  and  other 
inanimate  objects. 

Stipple  : Dots  instead  of  lines  used  in 
engravings  in  imitation  of  chalk 
drawings. 

Strap-work  : An  enrichment  consisting  of 
a narrow  fillet  or  band,  folded,  crossed, 
and  elaborately  interlaced. 

Stanchion  : The  upright  iron  bar  between 
the  mullions  of  a window. 

String-course : A projecting  horizontal 
band  or  line  of  mouldings  in  a budd- 
ing. 

Systylc : A Classical  arrangement  of 
columns  where  the  in terspace3= dia- 
meter of  column  doubled. 

Taenia  : The  fillet  on  the  top  of  the  Doric 
frieze. 

Tenny  (H) : Orange. 

Tooth  ornament : Early  English  orna- 
ment— a square  four -leaved  flower  with 
the  centre  projecting  in  a point. 

Transom : A horizontal  cross-bar  in  a 
window  or  panel. 

Triforium  : A gallery  or  arcade  between 
the  vaulting  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles 
of  a church. 

Triptych  ; A tablet  in  three  divisions,  to 
open  and  shut,  the  two  outer  folding 
over  the  centre  when  closed. 

Truss  ; The  collection  of  timbers  forming 
one  of  the  principal  supports  in  a roof, 
framed  together  so  as  to  give  mutusd 
support  to  each  other. 

Vert(H):  Green. 

Vesica  piscis  ; An  oval  figure  formed  by 
two  equal  circles  cutting  eadi  in  thei 
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centres ; tlie  vesica  is  often  used  in 
episcop^  seals. 

Vignette : Ornaments  of  vine-leaves, 

tendrils,  and  grapes  used  in  Gothic 
architecture ; also  woodcuts  and  engrav- 
ings which  are  not  enclosed  within 
a definite  border. 


Alla  Capclla. — In  the  church  style. 

Accelerando. — Gradually  increasing  the 
speed. 

Accidental. — An  alteration  of  the  pitch  of 
a note  by  sharp,  flat,  or  natural. 

Acciacatnra. — An  ornamental  note  of  very 
short  duration,  immediately  preceding 
its  principal  note  and  one  degree  from  it. 

Adagio. — Very  slowly. 

Ad  libitum.— The  speed  and  expression 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  per- 
former. 

A1  fine. — To  the  end. 

Alla  breve. — Counting  twice  (two  minims) 
to  the  bar. 

Allegro. — Quickly,  cheerfully. 

Allegretto. — Not  so  quickly  as  Allegro. 

AUemande.— A dance  of  German  origin ; 
also  a movement  in  a Suite. 

Andante. — Rather  slowly. 

Andantino. — A little  slower  than  Andante. 
Sometimes  means  a little  less  slowly. 

Animato. — With  spirit. 

Anthem. — A musical  setting  of_  words 
generally  selected  from  Holy  Scripture. 

Appogiatura. — An  auxiliary  note,  struck 
immediately  before  the  principal  note 
and  taking  from  it  half  its  duration. 

Aria. — A somew'hat  extended  solo  in  an 
opera.  It  is  of  special  form  and  often 
brilliant  in  style. 

Arpeggio. — The  notes  of  a chord  spread 
and  played  in  succession  instead  of 
simultaneously. 

Assai.— Enough,  very. 

A tempo. — In  time. 

Aubade. — Originally  a morning  song. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  some  piano- 
forte pieces  of  no  special  form. 

Ballad. — Originally  a dance,  or  a pastoral 
song.  Later,  a song  in  which  the  music 
is  the  same  for  each  verse. 

Ballet. — Eormerly  a simple  song  or  dance. 
Now  consists  of  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  dances  illustrating  a story. 

Barcarolle. — A gondolier’s  song.  The 
time,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  move- 
ment of  boat  and  oars,  is  six  quavers  to 
the  bar,  and  the  style  smooth,  graceful, 
and  melodious. 

Bassoon  (Fagotto). — A wooden  instrument 
played  with  a double  reed.  It  is  tJie 
natural  bass  of  the  oboe. 

Bass  Tuba  (Tuba). — A large  brass  instru- 
ment of  purer  tone  than  the  Ophicleide. 
It  has  a practical  compass  of  tliree 
octaves  upwards  from  second  F below 
bass  stave. 

Bombardon. — A large  brass  instrument ; 
the  lowest  of  the  Saxhorns. 

Bolero. — A Spanish  dance  of  a dignified 
character  in  3 — 4 time ; a modification 
of  the  seguidilla  and  fandango. 

Eourr6e. — A French  or  Spanish  dance  in 
duple  or  common  time.  Its  peculiarity 
is  a graceful  gliding  movement. 

Breve. — A note  equal  in  value  to  two 
semibreves  ; nearly  obsolete. 

Cachuca. — A Spanish  dance  in  3 — 4 time. 

Cadence  (or  Close), — The  last  two  chords 
of  a phrase  or  movement  arranged  to 
satisfy  the  ear  in  suggesting  a feeling  of 
repose. 

Cadenza. — A passage  in  the  “ ad  libitum  ” 
style,  introduced  towards  the  close  of 
an  instrumental  solo,  but  not  forming 
any  part  of  the  rhythmical  structure. 


Voided  (IT) : When  an  ordinary  has 
nothing  but  an  edge  to  show  its  form  so 
that  the  field  appears  through,  it  is 
said  to  be  voided. 

Volnte : In  architecture,  the  scroll  or 
spiral  ornament  forming  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Ionic  capital. 
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It  sometimes  recapitulates  in  a free 
manner  the  melodies  previously  heard. 

Calando. — Diminishing  in  force  and  speed. 

Canon. — A form  of  music  in  w'hich  the 
voices  or  instruments  imitate  strictly 
the  leading  part  at  an  interval  above  or 
below,  the  parts  entering  a few  beats 
after  one  another. 

Cantabile. — In  a singing  manner. 

Cantata. — A sacred  or  secular  work  of  the 
oratorio  kind,  but  shorter. 

Canto  fermo. — Ancient  church  melody. 

Capriccio. — A light  and  bright  instru- 
mental piece,  the  form  exhibiting  the 
ingenuity  of  the  composer. 

Catch. — A round,  the  words  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  a humorous  effect. 

Cavatina. — An  aria  or  song  of  a short 
description  and  without  repetition. 

Chaconne. — A dance  of  Spanish  origin. 
A “ ground  bass  ” (q.v.)  is  its  chief 
characteristic. 

Chord. — A combination  of  three  or  more 
sounds.  The  simplest  is  the  common 
chord  consisting  of  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  of  the  scale. 

Chorale. — A German  hymn-tune. 

Chromatic  Scale. — A scale  in  semitones. 

Clarinet. — A.  wooden  instrument  played 
with  .a  single  reed.  There  are  tlirec 
varieties : — 0,  A,  and  B flat ; the  first 
is  little  used,  being  inferior  in  tone 
(See  Transposing  Instruments). 

Clavichord. — A precursor  of  the  pianoforte 
The  keys  operated  on  quills  which 
plucked  the  strings. 

Clef. — A sign  affixed  to  the  staff  of  five 
lines  to  show  the  absolute  pitch  of  the 
notes  written. 

Coda  (A  tail). — The  last  section  of  a move- 
ment, generally  designed  to  contain  in 
a shortened  or  suggestive  manner  what 
has  gone  before,  and  to  form  a suitable 
conclusion. 

Common  time. — Time  in  which  two  or  four 
are  counted  to  the  bar. 

Compound  time. — Time  in  which  each 
division  of  a bar  is  equivalent  to  a 
dotted  note,  and  therefore  divisible 
into  three  parts.  Its  signatures  are 

5?  g’  ‘95  en. 

Con  brio. — With  life  ; lively. 

Con  fuoco. — With  fire,  energy. 

Con  moto. — With  motion  ; moving. 

Con  spirito. — With  spirit. 

Concerto, — A composition  designed  to 
display  the  skill  of  the  performer  and 
the  capabilities  of  his  instrument ; it  is 
accompanied  by  the  full  orchestra.  A 
concerto  consists  of  three  movements  of 
different  character,  its  form  being 
derived  from  the  Sonata. 

Concord. — A simple  combination  of  sounds 
satisfactory  to  the  ear. 

Cor  Anglais. — An  alto  or  tenor  oboe  with 
a range  one  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary 
variety.  It  is  very  seldom  used. 

Comet. — A brass  instrument  fitted  with 
pistons  which,  being  depressed  either 
singly,  or  in  combination,  produce  wnth 
the  natural  notes  of  the  tube  a complete 
scale, 

Corno  di  Bassetto  (Basset  Horn). — A 
tenor  or  baritone  clarinet  with  a compass 
extending  down  to  F below  bass  stave. 
It  is  a beautiful  but  neglected  instru- 
ment. 


I Wood  Engraving : The  art  of  cutting 
‘ designs  on  wood  so  as  to  leave  tho 
i pattern  in  relief.  A ivood-cut,  a print 
I in  ink  from  a wood  engraving. 

Wyvem  (H) : A kind  of  flying  serpent, 
! the  upper  part  resembling  a dragon,  and 
I the  lower  an  adder  or  snake. 


Counterpoint. — The  art  of  combining 
melodic  parts  in  strict  accordance  with 
certain  rules.  In  Counterpoint  the 
parts  are  considered  liorizontallij  and 
the  smooth  melodic  flow  of  sounds  for 
each  voice  is  the  object  aimed  at. 
Music  written  in  this  style  is  termed 
contrapuntal,  (cf.  “ Harmony.”). 

Conrante. — A dance  of  French  and  Italiar. 
origin.  In  the  Suite  it  Ls  generally 
found  with  ” doubles  ” or  variations. 

Crescendo. — Growing  louder. 

Da  Capo. — Repeat  from  the  beginning. 

Dal  Se^o. — Repeat  from  the  Sign.  ($). 

Diatonic. — Relatingtothe  normal  interval.- 
of  the  scale.  (See  Chromatic  Scale). 

Diminuendo. — Decreasing  in  loudness. 

Discord. — A combin.ation  of  sounds  not 
satisfactory  of  itself  to  the  ear.  and 
requiring  another  chord — the  chord  of 
resolution — to  follow-  it. 

Divertimento. — A composition  of  a light 
character  and  generally  simple  con- 
struction ; the  subject.s  are  sometimet- 
opcratic  airs. 

Dominant. — The  fifth  note  in  the  diatoni: 
scale. 

Doppio  movimento. — Doubling  the  rate  of 
movement. 

Double  Bass. — The  largest  of  the  violin 
farnily.  It  generally  " doubles  ” the 
bass  part  in  playing  an  octave  below. 

Double  Counterpoint. — A melody  in  coun- 
terpoint so  contrived  as  to  be  available 
either  above  or  below  its  " subject.” 

Bruins. — The  kinds  in  use  are  : — (a'/ 
Kettle-drum  (Tympani).  Tuned  bj 
screws  on  the  rims.  Two  are  generally 
employed  in  the  orchestra,  (b)  Bass- 
drum.  This  is  not  tuned  to  any  par- 
ticular note,  and  is  msed  only  for 
rhythmic  effect,  (c)  Side-drum.  Chiefly 
used  in  military  bands — seldom  in  tbt 
orchestra. 

Enharmonic  Change. — A change  of  nota- 
tion without  change  of  sound,  e.g.. 
C sharp  to  D flat. 

Euphonium. — A large  brass  instrument — 
the  bass  of  the  Saxliorn  group. 

Fanfare. — A flourish  of  trumpets. 

Fantasia. — Aii  instrumental  composition 
in  which  the  author  gives  free  rein  to 
his  fancy.  The  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  movements  only  partially 
irregular  in  form . 

Flute. — The  old  English  flute  (flute-a-bec) 
had  a mouthpiece  and  was  held  like 
a clarinet.  The  instrument  now  in  use 
(flauto  traverse) (1720)is  held  crossways, 
and  has  an  orifice  instead  of  a mouth- 
piece. The  natural  key  is  D with  a 
compass  of  three  octaves  upwards  from 
middle  C.  It  is  made  in  ebony,  cocoa- 
wood,  boxwood,  and  silver. 

Forte. — Loud. 

Fortissimo. — Very  loud, 

French  Horn. — A brass  instrument,  circular 
in  shape  and  of  considerable  compass. 
Its  normal  key  is  0 ; crooks  have  to  be 
employed  for  music  written  in  other 
keys.  Horns  are  generally  used  in 
pairs  in  the  orchestra.  (See  Transpo- 
sing Instruments). 

Fugue. — A complex  form  of  music 
practically  developed  from  a “ subject.” 
This  “ subject  ” has  its  ” answer,’)  both 
being  furnished  with  an  accompaniment 
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in  double  counterpoint.  The  principal 
parts  of  a fugue  are  the  exposition  of 
the  subject  and  answer,  the  episodes, 
stretto,  pedal  point,  and  coda.  The 
subject,  either  in  its  original  or  altered 
form,  appears  and  re-appears  constantly 
throughout  the  piece. 

Galliard  CRomanesca).  An  old  Italian 
dance  of  lively  character. 

Galop. — An  old  form  of  dance  still  popular. 
It  is  in  2 — 1 time  and  of  rather  quick 
rate  of  movement. 

Gamut. — The  scale  of  sounds. 

Gavotte. — A dance  of  French  origin  in 
common  time.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Bourr^e. 

Gi^e  (Jig). — An  old  Italian  dance  WTitten 
in  various  rhythms. 

Glee.— A vocal  conposition  for  at  least 
three  voices,  unaccompanied  and  con- 
taining solos.  The  form  originated  in 
the  18th  century  when  the  finest 
examples  were  written.  Generally,  as 
its  name  implies,  it  is  of  a cheerful 
character,  but  there  are  many  “ serious” 
examples. 

Grave. — In  a slow  and  solemn  style 

Gregorian  Modes. — These  modes  or 

scales,  consisting  of  eight  natural  notes 
each,  date  probably  from  the  time  of 
St.  Ambrose  ( 4th  century).  St.  Gregory 
( ()th  century)  collated  them  and  defined 
their  form. 

Ground  Bass. — A bass  melody  or  figure, 
repeated  with  varied  harmonies  in  the 
accompaniment. 

Guitar. — An  instrument  of  the  lute  species. 
It  has  a flat  back  and  the  sides  resemble 
in  shape  those  of  a violin.  There  are 
six  strings — three  of  gut  and  three  of 
silver  wire  woven  over  silk.  The  sounds 
are  produced  by  plucking  the  strings 
with  the  fingers. 

Harmonics  (Partials). — When  a string,  or 
other  sonorous  body,  is  set  vibrating,  it 
not  only  does  so  as  a whole,  but  its 
aliquot  parts  (half,  third,  etc.)  are  also 
set  in  motion,  and  each  part  produces 
a tone  higher  in  pitch  but  of  decreasing 
intensity.  These  tones  are  called 
harmonics  and  can  be  heard  in  most 
instruments. 

Harmony. — The  art  of  combining  sounds 
according  to  certain  rules,  which  govern 
the  construction  of  the  chords  and  their 
progression. 

Harp. — An  instrument  of  very  ancient 
origin.  The  frame  is  triangular,  thirs 
allowing  an  arrangement  of  strings 
gradually  increasing  in  length  and 
differing  in  pitch.  By  the  invention  of 
pedals  (1720),  and  the  double-action 
pedals  (Erard,  1810),  the  strings  can 
be  shortened  and  semitiones  pro- 
duced. 

Harpischord. — An  instrument  like  the 
clavichord  in  principle,  but  in  shape 
similar  to  a grand  pianoforte.  It  was 
supplied  with  two  or  three  strings  to 
each  note,  and  had  sometimes  two 
rows  of  keys. 

Hautboy. — See  Oioe. 

Horn. — See  French  Horn. 

Hornpipe. — An  old  English  dance,  lively 
in  character,  in  triple  or  duple  time. 

Impromptu. — A kind  of  composition  which 
snggeste  improvisation.  It  is  some- 
what free  from  prescribed  forms. 

Intermezzo.  Interlude. — A short  piece 
played  between  other  and  larger  move- 
ments, or  between  the  acts  of  a play,  or 
the  verses  of  a hymn. 

Intrada. — Introduction. 

Key. — The  particular  scale  of  sounds  in 
which  a piece  is  written  ; also  certain 
mechanical  contrivances  in  musical 
instruments. 

Larghetto. — Similar  to  Largo  in  style,  but 
hardly  as  slow. 


Largo. — In  a solemn  stately  style ; slower 
than  Adagio. 

Ledger  lines. — The  small  auxiliary  lines 
used  above  and  below  the  staff  when 
the  notes  extend  beyond  its  compass. 

Legato. — In  a smooth,  connected  manner, 
the  notes  following  each  other  closely 
■without  the  slightest  gap. 

Leggiero. — Lightly  (in  quick  passages). 

Lento. — Slow. 

L’istesso  tempo. — The  same  time. 

Lute. — A stringed  instrument  of  Eastern 
origin  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders.  It  resembles  a guitar  except 
that  it  has  an  oval  back,  and  was  played 
by  plucking  the  strings  with  or  without 
a plectrum. 

Lyre. — An  ancient  Greek  instrument.  It 
had  fewer  strings  than  a harp  and  was 
played  ■with  a plectrum. 

Madrigal. — The  term  originally  sigiufied 
a poem,  and,  afterwards,  the  music  to 
which  it  was  sung.  A Madrigal  is  a 
song  for  three  or  more  voices,  written  in 
the  contrapuntal  style  vdthout  accom- 
paniment. English  Madrigals  are  un- 
surpassed. (See  Counter'point). 

Maestoso. — In  a majestic  style. 

Islandoiiae. — An  instrument  of  the  lute 
kind  but  smaller,  and  with  a more 
rounded  back.  It  has  either  four  pairs 
(Neapolitan)  or  five  pairs  (Milanese)  of 
strings,  and  is  played  vrith  a plectrum. 

Manual.— A set  or  row  of  keys. 

Marcato. — In  a marked  manner  to  attract 
attention  to  the  melody. 

March. — A form  of  music  chiefly  used  for 
military  purposes.  The  time  is  duple 
or  quadrviple,  and  the  style  bold, 
melodious  and  attractive. 

Masque. — An  old  English  drama  with 
music.  Ben  .Tonson  was  famous  as  an 
author  of  masques  which  were  frequent- 
ly performed  at  Court. 

Mazurka. — Formerly  only  aPolish  national 
dance,  but  now  also  Russian.  The 
rhythm,  in  3 — 4 time,  is  often  peculiar, 
the  accent  being  on  the  second  beat. 
The  style  is  sentimental. 

Mediant.— Tim  third  note  of  the  scale, 
midway  between  tonic  and  dominant. 

Melody. — A rhythmic  arrangement  of 
single  sounds  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Meno  inosso. — Less  movement,  slower. 

E’l.  D.  (Ital.  mano  destra).  With  the  right 
hand. 

Metronome. — An  instrmnent  used  for 
indicating  the  rate  at  which  a movement 
is  to  be  performed. 

Minuet. — A graceful  dance,  in  3 — 4 time, 
of  French  origin.  In  its  present  form 
it  consists  of  two  strains  or  phrases 
each  repeated,  and  a trio,  after  which 
the  two  strains  are  heard  again.  For- 
merly it  was  composed  of  two  eight-bar 
phrases  only. 

Modulation. — Generally  understood  to 
mean  changing  the  key  by  means  of 
intermediate  chord  or  chords.  Some 
musicians  call  this  change  “ Transition  ” 
and  hold  that  “ Modulation  ” means 
passing  from  one  mode  to  another — 
major  to  minor,  minor  to  major. 

Mordent. — An  instrumental  embellishment 
somewhat  similar  to  a trill  though 
shorter,  having  the  additional  note  below 
the  principal  one. 

Motet. — A sacred  comjjosition — originally 
in  contrapuntal  form  only — for  three  or 
more  voices,  ■^dth  or  without  accom- 
paniment. 

Motif. — The  principal  theme  of  a musical 
composition.  As  the  piece  proceeds  it 
is  heard  again  and  again  on  one  or  other 
of  the  instruments,  either  entire  or  in 
part. 

Musette. — An  old  French  bagpipe  with 
two  “ drones  ” ; also  a Idnd  of  small 
Oboe  ■with  a very  penetrating  tone. 


Mute. — A small  piece  of  metal  or  wood 
made  to  fit  on  the  bridge  of  a stringed 
instrument.  Its  effect  is  to  lessen  the 
volume  and  also  to  modify  the  character 
of  the  sound. 

Natural  Notes  (Open  notes). — The  natural 
notes  produced  by  the  open  tube  of  a 
brass  instrument,  without  the  use  of 
valves  or  pistons,  are  the  octave,  filth, 
double-octave,  major  third,  octave  fifth, 
seventh,  etc.  They  are  obtained  by 
varying  the  force  of  the  air  in  blo^wing. 

Nocturne. — A form  of  composition  in- 
vented by  Field,  who  ■wTote  many 
graceful  and  attractive  specimens. 
Subsequently  Chopin  adopted  the  form, 
but  his  marked  individualism  consider- 
able altered  its  character. 

Nottumo. — A piece  for  several  instru- 
ments, or  orchestra,  of  somewhat  lighs 
and  dainty  character. 

Obbligato. — Necessary.  The  term  is  gen- 
erally used  when  an  instrument  is 
supplying  an  accompaniment  which  is 
indispensible. 

Oboe  (Hautboy). — A wooden  instrument 
played  with  a double  reed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mouthpiece  the  shape 
resembles  that  of  the  clarinet,  but  its 
tone  is  more  penetrating. 

Octave. — The  eighth  note  above  or  belovr 
a given  sound  ; or  the  series  of  the  eight 
notes  of  the  scale. 

Octett. — A piece  of  music  ■written  for  eight 
instruments. 

Opera. — A drama  in  which  all  the  words 
are  sung.  The  music  is  usually  arranged 
for  full  orchestra. 

Ophieleide. — A large  brass  instrument 
fitted  ■with  keys  like  a bassoon.  It  v/as 
invented  about  a century  ago  and 
superseded  the  old  wooden  “ serpent.” 

Oratorio. — A sacred  subject,  or  drama, 
wTitten  principally  for  chorus  inter- 
spemed  vdth  solos,  duets,  etc.  The 
form  is  more  massive  and  important 
than  the  Cantata. 

Orchestra. — A combination  of  instruments 
forming  a band.  A ■well  constituted 
orchestra  includes  ■violins,  violas,  violon- 
cellos, double-basses,  flutes  (2),  oboes  (2), 
clarinets  (2),  bassoons  (2).  horns  (2  or  4), 
trumpets  (2),  and  kettle-drums  (2),  ■with, 
as  occasion  may  require,  piccolo,  harp, 
ophieleide,  bass-tuba,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle.  The  total  number 
of  instruments  in  such  an  orchesti'a 
■wmuld  be  from  70  to  100,  the  strings 
largely  predominating. 

Organum. — The  primitive  accompaniment 
to  Plain  Song. 

Ottavino. — The  “ octave  flute  ” or  piccolo. 

Overture. — The  instrumental  opening 
movement  of  an  opera  or  oratorio. 
The  kind  known  as  ” Concert  ” overture 
is  not  associated  with  either,  but  is 
generally  illustrative  or  suggestive  of 
some  particular  idea(e.g.,  Mendelssohn’s 
“ Meerestille  ”).  Operative  overtures 
are  more  free  in  form  and  also  of  lighter 
texture. 

Partita. — See  Suite. 

Partition  (Partitur). — Full  orchestral  score. 

Part  Song. — A composition  for  three  or 
more  voices  and  generally  of  simple 
construction. 

Passacaglia  or  Passecaille. — Originally  a 
Spanish  dance.  The  form  ■wns  developed 
by  composers  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  It  is  very  similar  in  con- 
struction to  a chaconne. 

Passepied. — An  old  French  dance  of  the 
16th  century  in  triple  time  : sometimes 
included  in  the  Suite  where  it  preceded 
the  minuet. 

Passing  Notes. — Unessential  notes  forming 
a bridge  between  essential  notes. 
Though  discordant  their  effect  is  nos 
unpleasant  owing  to  their  brief  duration. 
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Pasiiccio. — A name  applied  t a kind  of 
opera  which  was  made  up  of  favourite 
but  disconnected  numbers  from  various 
sonrces. 

Pastorale. — A simply  constructed  instru- 
mental movement  of  a quiet  pastoral 
character,  f^enerally  in  C-8  or  12-8  time. 

Pavan. — A slow  and  stately  dance  and 
song  of  either  Italian  or  Spanish  origin. 

Pedalier. — A pedal  board  fitted  to  a piano- 
forte, the  pedals  either  acting  on  the 
keys  of  the  latter,  or  on  an  independent 
mechanism  with  its  own  set  of  strings. 

Pedal  point. — A point  in  a movement 
where  one  part  holds  or  sustains  a note 
while  the  others  supply  varied  har- 
monies. The  pedal  note  must  be  either 
tonic  or  dominant,  and  the  first  and 
last  chords  of  the  point  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  note  sustained. 

Perdeudosi. — Lessening  the  sound  ; dying 
away. 

Pesaate. — The  notes  to  be  played  heavily 
and  in  a marked  manner. 

Phrasing. — The  grouping  of  the  sounds 
into  definite  phrases.  The  notes  be- 
come more  linked  together  and  the 
melody  more  apparent. 

Piacevole. — Agreeably,  pleasantly. 

Piano. — Soft.  Pianissimo. — Very  soft. 

Pianoforte. — The  strings  of  the  harpsi- 
chord were  plucked,  those  of  the  piano- 
forte are  struck  by  felt-covered  hammers. 
This  device  made  it  possible,  by  varying 
the  force,  to  produce  loud  or  soft  tones 
— hence  the  name  Pianoforte.  The 
invention  of  the  hammer  was  the  work 
of  CrLstofori  ("ISth  century). 

Pibroch. — An  air  and  variations  for  the 
Gaelic  bagpipe. 

Piccolo. — An  octave  flute.  Its  upper 
notes  are  powerful  and  piercing,  the 
lower  ones  are  comparatively  weak. 

Piih. — More. 

Pitch. — The  acuteness  or  gravity  of  a 
musical  sound.  The  higher  the  rate  of 
vibration  the  higher  the  pitch. 

Plagal  Modes. — The  four  ancient  Church 
modes  or  scales  arranged,  as  it  wore, 
across  the  four  original  or  authentic 
modes.  TTiey  are  ascribed  to  St. 
Gregory. 

Plain  Song. — The  tunes  or  melodies  of  the 
Ancient  Church. 

Plectrum. — A small  piece  of  wood,  metal, 
or  other  material  for  plucking  the  strings 
of  certain  instruments. 

Pooo. — A little,  somewhat.  Poco  adagio. 
— Somewhat  slow. 

Point  d’Orgue. — Either  the  “ pedal-point” 
(q.v.),  or  the  point  in  a concerto  where 
the  Cadenza  is  introduced. 

Polacca. — The  Italian  form  of  the  Polish 
polonaise.  It  is  less  sentimental  and 
more  brilliant  than  the  latter. 

Polka. — A favourite  dance  having  its 
origin  in  Bohemia  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  written  in  2 — 4 time 
and  is  of  a bright  and  lively  character. 

Polonaise. — A Polish  dance  in  3 — 4 time 
and  w'ell  marked  rhythm.  The 
emphasis  is  frequently  placed  on  a 
weak  accent.  In  the  famous  Polonaises 
of  Chopin,  melancholy  and  tender 
strains  alternate  with  passages  of 
massive  grandeur. 

Pomposo. — Pompously. 

Ponticello. — The  bridge  of  a stringed 
instrument,  ” Sul  ponticello  ” — ^play 
close  to  the  bridge. 

Portamento. — A gliding  from  one  note  to 
another — only  really  possible  by  the 
voice  or  a stringed  instrument.  Occa- 
ionally  applied  to  music  for  a keyed 
instrument,  but  the  effect  is  naturally 
quite  different. 

Positions  CShifts). — The  various  positions 
of  the  left  hand  in  playing  a stringed  i 
instrument.  I 
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Positive  (Organ). — The  *'  choir  ” organ. 
The  term  “ positif  ” is  still  used  in 
Prance  to  indicate  the  " choir  ” manual. 
The  name  was  originally  given  to  the 
instrument  fixed  in  the  chancel  and 
used  to  accompany  the  choir,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  movable  organ 
(“  portative  ”)  used  in  processions. 

Postlude,  Postluium. — A concluding  organ 
voluntary. 

Pot-Pourri. — An  instrumental  arrange- 
ment of  operatic  or  popular  airs. 
Beyond  a few  short  interludes  by  way 
of  modulation  there  is  no  attempt  at 
construction. 

Prelude. — An  introductory  movement  to 
a church  service,  oratorio,  cantata,  etc. 

Presto. — Quickly,  more  so  than  Allegro. 
The  term  Prestissimo  Ls  reserved  for  the 
highest  rate  of  movement. 

Psaltery. — An  ancient  trapezium-shaped 
irrstrument  of  the  harp  or  dulcimer 
kind.  It  Ls  uncertain  whether  it  was 
played  by  the  fingers  or  b}'  a plectrum. 

Plying. — The  narrow  strip  of  ornament 
round  the  edge  of  the  body  of  a stringed 
instrument.  It  properly  consists  of 
very  thin  slips  of  wood  inserted  witli 
great  care,  which  serve  not  only  to 
beautify  tlie  instrument  but  al.=o  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  cracks  at  the 
edges. 

Quadrille. — A " square  ” dance  originated 
in  Prance  about  the  beginning  of  ht^i 
century. 

Quartet. — A composition  for  four  solo 
voices  or  instruments.  The  string 
quartet — consisting  of  two  violins, 
viola,  and  violoncello — is  generally 
considered  tb.e  most  beautiful  instru- 
mental combination. 

Quasi. — As  if. 

Quick  Step. — A quick  march. 

Quintet. — A composition  for  five  solo  r 
performers,  vocal  or  instrumental.  i 

Quodlibet. — A humorous  vocal  or  instru- 
mental composition  of  the  18th  century.  ‘ 
often  consisting  of  an  interweaving  of  I 
subjects  having  not  the  slightest  con-  ; 
nection  with  each  other.  j 

Rallentando,  Ritenuto. — A gradual  de-  ■ 
crease  in  speed.  | 

Rebec. — The  precursor  of  the  violin.  Its  j 
body  was  pear-shaped  and.  for  the  most 
part,  solid,  the  only  hollow  portions 
being  at  tlie  head  and  broad  end.  The 
latter  was  roughly  scooped  out  and 
covered  wath  a thin  pine-wood  belly. 
Its  three  strings  were  bowed.  The  tone 
was  pow'erful  but  rather  harsli. 

Recitative. — Invented  at  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  16th  century.  A recitative 
is  a declamatory  passage,  without  bars 
or  W'ell  defined  rhythm,  thus  allowing 
considerable  freedom  of  speed  and 
expression.  The  accompaniment  is  of 
the  simplest  kind. 

Recorder. — A kind  of  flute,  now  obsolete, 
held  like  a flageolet.  Near  the  mouth- 
piece was  a small  hole  covered  with  a 
bladder  of  skin,  which  modified  the 
tone.  Shakespeare  mentions  it  in 
Hamlet  (Act  III.,  Sc.  2). 

Redowa. — A Bohemian  dance  in  3 — 4 
time,  appearing  in  Western  Europe 
about  1850. 

Reed. — A small  flat  piece  of  material  used 
as  a vibrator.  It  is  made  of  metal  in 
the  organ,  harmonium,  and  concertina, 
and  of  a species  of  reed  in  the  oboe, 
clarinet,  and  bassoon.  In  the  clarinet 
and  organ  tlie  reed  beats  against  or 
towards  the  aperture,  but  in  the  har- 
monium it  is  free.  The  oboe  and 
bassoon  have  double  reeds. 

Reel. — An  ancient  dance  in  common  time 
(sometimes  found  in  6 — 4 time).  Pro- 
bably of  Celtic  origin.  It  is  danced  by 
couples  who  perform  a series  of  “ figures  I 


j of  eight.”  It  is  still  found  in  Scotland 
I and  Ireland,  and  occa.sionally  in  York- 
I shire. 

I Regal. — A very  small  portable  organ  with 
generally  noc  more  than  one  set  of  reeds, 
in  use  in  the  15tli  and  IGth  centuries. 
The  bellows  were  usually  worked  by 
the  performer. 

Resolution. — The  proces.^  in  Darmony  of 
passing  from  a di.scord  to  a concord. 
The  note  forming  the  discord  generally 
j “ resolves  ” by  fidling  one  degree. 

Rests. — Characters  wliich  denote  the 
. duration  of  .-silence  in  music.  Each  note 
! has  its  own  corresponuLug  form  of  re.'^t 
Resultant  Tones. — When  two  sustained 
] sounds  are  firoduced  in  suflicient 
1 strength,  another  or  resultant  tone  can 
: be  heard.  The  vibration  number  of 

I this  tone  is  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  vibration  num- 
I hers  of  the  geneiator.^.  For  in.'.tance.  if 
I the  latter  are  256  and  384  then  the 

’ resultant  tone  will  be  12S.  Helmljolz 

dL-covered  that  yet  unotlier  tone  was 
, i roduced  equal  in  vibratiores  to  tlie  )-um 
' of  the  generators.  This  tone  L-  e.\<  ee  J- 
I ingly  faint  and  cannot  msually  be  heard 
without  the  rud  of  a resonator, 
j Retardation. — A kind  of  su.sfieusion  (n.v.) 
in  which  the  retarded  note  resolves 
vpirardx. 

Rhythm. — Tic  s3'mmi  trical  arrangement 
of  music  into  bars,  each  of  tlie  same 
duration  and  containing  the  same 
accents. 

Ricercare. — A fugue  without  episodes, 
'liic  devices  of  Augmentation  and 
Diniintition  of  the  riubjc*ct,  etc.,  are 
developed  to  their  utmost,  ingenuity 
being  the  aim  of  the  writer.  A ricercare 
is  i>urely  a scholar’s  fugue. 

Rigadon. — An  old  I'rench  dance  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  17th  century. 
It  Ls  written  in  2 — 1 or  common  time, 
and  Ls  of  a broad  but  lively'  character. 
Rinforzando. — A sudden  and  ^ort  increase 
in  sound  as  in  Sforzando. 

Ripieno. — ThLs  term  was  applied  formerly 
to  certain  instruments  in  tlie  orclnstra 
which  re-inforced  the  principals  of  the 
same  kind  in  pa.s.sages  where  more  tone 
was  required.  The  method  is  not  now 
practised. 

Risoluto. — Resolutely  ; in  a bold  manner. 
Ritardando. — Decreasing  the  speed. 
Ritornello. — A “ return  ” or  repetition  of 
a melody  at  the  end  of  a movement,  or 
between  the  verses  of  a song  ; or  a short 
interlude  played  at  an  opera  during  the 
shifting  of  the  scenes. 

Romance. — A composition  in  which 
sentimental  expression  rather  than  any 
particular  form  plays  a prominent  part. 
In  France  Mendelssohn’s  Lieder  ohne 
Worte  are  known  as  “ Romances.” 
Rondo. — A form  of  composition  consisting 
of  a principal  subject  or  melody — which 
recurs  several  times — and  episodes. 
The  return  of  the  original  subject  is 
always  in  the  same  form  giving  the 
effect  of  a round.  There  is  also  a 
second  subject  w'hich,  unlike  the 
principal  one,  may  modulate  into 
different  keys. 

Root. — The  foundation  note  of  a chord, 
i.e.,  the  fundamental  note  from  which 
the  others  are  derived. 

Roulade. — A brilliant  vocal  phrase. 

Round. — A canon  (q.v.)  in  the  unison, 
that  is,  the  answering  voices  begin  on 
the  same  note  as  the  leader,  instead  of 
at  an  interval  above  or  below  as  in 
strict  canon. 

Ruhato. — This  term  refers  to  the  time  of 
certain  passages  where,  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  the  e:^ression,  the 
performer  is  allowed  a little  licence  as 
1 to  the  relative  values  of  the  notes. 
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Sackbat. — A kind  of  trombone  or  slide 
trumpet  now  obsolete,  The  sackbut  of 
the  Bible  was  probably  a stringed 
instrument. 

Saltarello. — A lively  Italian  dance  in 
which  there  is  a characteristic  jump  or 
leap.  It  is  generally  in  common  time. 

Saraband. — A slow  dignified  dance  in 
triple  time.  It  came  from  Spain,  but 
by  way  of  Italy,  where  it  was  consider- 
ably modified.  It  is  generally  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Suite. 

Saxhorn. — The  family  of  brass  instruments 
as  improved  in  valve  ,construction,  etc., 
by  Sax,  with  the  exception  of  two  kinds 
they  do  not  blend  well  with  string, 
and  are  therefore  more  in  evidence  in 
military  bands  than  in  the  ordinary 
orchestra. 

Saxophone. — A brass  instrument  fitted 
mth  a reed  and  made  in  all  sizes. 
Invented  by  Sax. 

Scale. — The  series  of  eight  notes  of  a key 
is  called  the  diatonic  scale ; when 
divided  into  semitones  it  is  termed 
chromatic. 

Soena. — An  operatic  solo  ; an  accompanied 
recitative  ; or  a recitative  and  aria. 

Scherzando. — In  a playful  manner. 

Scherzo. — Properly,  a composition  of  a 
humorous  kind,  but  the  term  is  often 
wrongly  applied. 

Schottische. — A dance  introduced  into 
England  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when  it  was  called  the  German 
Polka.  The  music  resembles  that  of 
the  Polka,  but  the  step  is  slower,  and 
the  movement  difl;erent. 

Seguidilla. — A Spanish  national  dance  in 
3 — 4 time. 

Semplice. — In  a simple  manner. 

Senza. — Without. 

Septet. — A composition  for  seven  solo 
voices  or  instruments. 

Sequence. — ^The  repetition  of  a figure, 
melody,  phrase,  or  group  of  chords,  on 
difierent  degrees  of  the  scale. 

Serenade,  Serenata.— Evening  music  in  the 
open  air.  The  term  is  variously 
applied  to  instrumental  music,  a secular 
cantata,  or  the  song  of  the  lover.  The 
style  is  always  light,  melodious,  and 
sentimental. 

Serpent. — An  instrument  now  seldom  seen 
or  used.  The  body  is  made  of  wood 
covered  with  leather  and  fitted  with 
a brass  mouthpiece.  The  tone  is 
coarse  and  the  instrument  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  orchestra  on  the 
introduction  of  the  ophicleide. 

Sextet.  Sestet. — A composition  for  six 
solo  yoices  or  instruments. 

Sforzando. — A sudden  increase  of  force 
on  a particular  note  or  chord. 

Shake  (Trill). — The  rapid  repetition  of 
a principal  note  alternating  with  the 
one  above  it.  One  of  the  most  effective 
of  musical  ornaments. 

Shawm. — An  early  reed  instrument,  pro- 
bably of  the  clarinet  type. 

Siciliana. — An  old  Sicilian  dance  in  6 — 8 
time,  resembling  somewhat  a slow 
pastorale. 

Slur. — A curved  line  placed  over  a passage 
to  signify  that  the  notes  are  to  be  played 
smoothly  and  as  one  phrase.  But  when 
it  is  used  to  connect  two  notes  of  the 
same  pitch  it  is  called  a “ tie,”  or 
” bind,”  and  the  second  note  is  not 
struck,  but  made  a continuation  of  the 
first. 

Smorzando.— Dying  away. 


Sonata. — A composition  in  three  or  four 
movements  and  for  either  one  or  two 
instruments.  Its  model  was  practically 
fixed  by  Emanuel  Bach  (1714-1788). 
The  first  movement  is  generally  an 
allegro,  the  second  a slow  movement, 
the  third  a minuet,  or  scherzo,  and  the 
fourth  most  often  a rondo.  Quartets, 
symphonies,  and  concertos  are  largely 
written  on  this  plan.  The  first  move- 
ment has  a well  defined  form.  It  con- 
sists of  three  sections.  The  first 
contains  two  subjects, — the  principal 
one  in  the  tonic  key,  and  the  second  in 
the  dominant  key — unless  the  principal 
subject  is  in  the  minor,  in  which  case 
its  subordinate  is  in  the  relative  major. 
This  first  division  ends  in  a double  bar 
and  is  usually  repeated.  In  the  second 
division  these  two  subjects  are  developed 
in  various  ways.  In  the  third  section 
they  are  recapitulated,  and  this  time 
ioth  are  in  the  tonic  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  a coda.  Many  overtures 
are  written  on  this  plan. 

Sonatina. — ^A  little  Sonata — of  the  same 
form  but  shorter  in  length  of  movement 
and  simpler  in  construction. 

Sotto  voce. — Softly,  in  an  undertone. 

Spianato. — In  an  even  simple  manner. 

Spinet. — A keyboard  instrument ; the 
ke^  acted  on  jacks  fitted  with  plectra, 
which  plucked  the  strings.  Spinetti  of 
Venice  made  improvements  in  form. 

Spiritoso. — In  a spirited  manner. 

Staccato.— The  notes  struck  and  smartly 
left,  thus  leaving  a very  short  rest  after 
each.  The  signs  of  the  staccato  are 
dots  or  dashes  over  the  notes  to  be  so 
played. 

Stave. — The  system  of  parallel  horizontal 
fines  on  which  are  represented  the 
sounds,  the  actual  pitch  of  which  is 
fixed  by  the  clef. 

Strathspey. — A Scottish  dance  similar  to 
the  reel — a little  slow'er  but  requiring 
greater  exertion  in  the  movements. 

Stretto. — The  section  of  a fugue  where  the 
subject  is  introduced  at  closer  intervals 
— one  part  will  commence  so  shortly 
after  another  that  the  subject  is  partly 
combined  with  itself.  Piu  stretto 
signifies,  in  vocal  music,  an  increase  in 
speed. 

Stringendo. — Accelerating  the  speed  and 
increasing  the  tone. 

Subdominant. — The  note  below  the  domi- 
nant— the  4th  of  the  scale. 

Suite. — A cyclical  form.  It  consists  of 
various  dances  arranged  with  a view  to 
contrast  in  time  and  expression.  The 
following  are  the  chief  dances  found  in 
the  Suite : — Allemande,  Bourr^e,  Cha- 
conne, Courante,  Gavotte,  Gigue, 
Minuet,  Passacagha,  Eigadou,  Sara- 
bande.  When  other  forms  were  inter- 
polated— such  as  prelude,  aria,  fugue, — 
the  series  was  called  a Partita. 

Supertonic. — The  second  note  of  the  scale. 

Suspension. — The  holding  over  of  a note 
of  one  chord — to  which  it  is  consonant 
— to  another  chord  to  which  it  is  dis- 
sonant. The  dissonant  note  then  falls 
one  degree  to  its  resolution.  (See  also 
Retardation). 

Symphony. — The  most  fully  developed 
form  in  instrumental  music.  In  struc- 
ture it  closely  resembles  the  sonata, 
but  is  broader  in  plan,  more  distinctive 
in  character  and  purpose,  and,  on 
account  of  richer  colour  afforded  by 
instrumentation,  more  attractive  to  the 
multitude.  It  is  a “ Sonata  for 


orchestra,”  and  something  more — 
according  to  the  genius  and  individuality 
of  the  composer. 

Syncopation. — The  alteration  of  the  usual 
position  of  the  accent  in  a bar  by  placing 
the  emphasis  on  the  weak  division.  F or 
this  purpose  two  similar  notes  are  tied. 

Tanto. — Too  much  ; non  lanto — not  too 
much. 

Tarantella. — A graceful  song-dance  with 
tambourine.  It  has  a rather  quick 
movement  in  6 — 8 time.  The  name  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived 
from  tarantula — a spider,  whose  bite 
was  believed  to  be  rendered  harmless  by 
the  dance.  But  it  is  more  fikely  to  have 
been  named  after  Tarento,  where  it  was 
originally  danced. 

Tempo. — Rate  of  movement. 

Teneramente. — Tenderly. 

Terzetto. — A composition  for  three 
voices. 

Theorbo  (Arch-lute). — A large  kind  of  lute 
with  a double  neck. 

Toccata. — A composition  written  to  dis- 
play the  performer’s  skill  or  “ touch  ” 
on  his  instrument. 

Transposing  Instruments. — On  account  of 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  playing 
in  certain  keys  on  some  instruments, 
different  devices  are  used.  The  clarinet 
is  made  in  three  sizes,— 0,  A,  and  B6. 
In  the  trumpet  and  horn  additional 
pieces  of  tube  called  " crooks  ” are 
fitted,  thus  raising  or  lowering  the 
scale  of  sounds.  It  follows  therefore 
that  if  a piece  of  music  is  in  the  key  of 
0 and  a B flat  clarinet  is  employed,' the 
part  must  be  written  in  D — a tone 
higher  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  other  instruments ; if  clarinet  in  A, 
then  the  part  must  be  written  a minor 
third  higher.  The  same  method  has  to 
be  employed  with  all  transposing  instru- 
ments. The  horn  part  is  always 
written  in  the  key  of  C,  the  notes  them- 
selves being  transposed  higher  or  lower. 

Trio. — A composition  for  tffiee  voices  or 
instruments. 

Trombone. — A brass  instrument  with  a 
sliding  tube.  Each  position  of  the  slide, 
by  lengthening  the  instrument,  gives 
a different  fundamental  note,  and  as 
the  series  of  natural  notes  belongs  to 
each  fundamental,  a complete  scMe  is 
available. 

Troppo. — Too  much. 

Trumpet. — A brass  instrument  producing 
the  natural  notes  as  in  the  horn.  Other 
notes  are  obtained  by  valves,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  same  power  and  quality. 
(See  Transposing  Instruments.) 

Tuba. — See  Bass  Tuba. 

Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello. — Stringed  in- 
struments played  with  the  bow.  They 
each  have  four  strings  tuned  in  fifths. 
The  violin  is  the  highest  in  range,  the 
viola  is  the  tenor  (or  alto),  and  the 
violoncello  the  bass,  the  lowest  string 
of  which  gives  0 below  the  bass  stave. 

Virginal. — Rn  obsolete  keyboard  instru- 
ment, resembling  a spinet. 

Vivace. — In  a lively  manner. 

Volti  Subito. — ^Turn  over  quickly. 

Waltz. — A popular  dance  in  triple  time. 

lather. — A development  of  the  ancient 
kithara.  It  has  two  modem  forms. 
One  consists  of  a flat,  shadow  resonance 
box,  across  the  top  of  which  are  stretched 
metal  and  catgut  strings  which  are 
played  by  a plectrum  and  the  fingers. 
The  other  kind  is  shaped  like  a viola, 
and  played  with  a bow. 
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Al. — Seep.  629  under  “Uoyd’s  Register.” 

A.B. — ” Able  bodied,”  applied  U*  fully- 
qualified  seamen. 

Ab^k. — A term  given  to  the  condition  of 
the  sails  when  through  shift  of  wind,  or 
bad  steering,  the  wind  presses  upon  the 
fore-side  of  the  sails,  and  so  impedes 
the  vessel  or  brings  it  to  a stand  still. 

Abaft. — On  the  after  side  of.  This  term 
is  used  when  referring  the  position  of 

' one  object  to  another,  or  to  points  of 

, land  ; that  which  is  nearer  to  the  stem, 
in  position  or  bearing,  is  said  to  be  abaft 
the  one  nearer  to  the  bow. 

Abeam. — The  bearing  of  an  object  when  it 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  fore-and-aft 
line  of  the  ship.  It  is  used  in  defining 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Afore. — The  opposite  of  Abaft.  It  is  used 
to  define  the  bearing  of  an  object,  or 
the  direction  of  the  wind  when  it  is  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  vessel. 

Aft. — The  after  part  or  stern  of  the  vessel. 
Looking  in  the  direction  of  the  stern  of 
the  vessel  when  standing  on  board  is 
” Looking  Aft.” 

Against  the  Sun. — In  a direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  sun  apparently 
moves.  Hence  if  a rope  is  coiled  upon 
the  deck  from  right  to  left,  it  is  said  to 
be  coiled  “ against  the  sun.” 

A-Iee. — When  the  helm  is  put  down  so  as 
to  bring  the  ship’s  head  to  the  wind,  it 
is  said  to  be  olee.  ” Hard  a-lee  ” refers 
to  the  position  of  the  helm  when  it  is  so 
placed  that  it  cannot  be  moved  further 
in  that  direction. 

Ail  Hands.  Every  one  on  board  connected 
with  the  working  of  the  ship.  When 
anything  has  happened  that  would 
require  the  muster  of  all  the  working 
power  possible,  the  officer's  order  would 
be  “All  hands  on  deck,”  and  then  every- 
one from  officer  to  cabin  boy  must  obey 
the  summons. 

Amidships. — In  or  towards  the  middle  or 
the  middle  line  of  a vessel ; also  middle 
of  the  vessel. 

Anchor  Watch. — When  riding  at  anchor  it 
is  the  custom  of  seamen  to  take  tmns 
on  deck  throughout  the  night  in  watch- 
ing the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  to  report 
to  the  officers  any  circumstance  that 
may  require  attention. 

A-peek. — When  heaving  in  the  cable,  and 
immediately  before  the  anchor  is  lifted 
from  the  sea-bottom,  the  cable  will  be 
straight  up  and  down.  It  is  then  said 
to  be  a-peek. 

Arming. — At  the  lower  end  of  the  lead, 
used  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water, 
is  a cavity,  and  this  cavity  is  filled  or 
“ Armed  ” with  tallow  or  soap,  as 
a means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  sea-bottom. 

Articles. — Agreement  between  the  master 
mariner  and  his  crew  binding  the  latter 
to  obey  all  lawful  commands  of  the 
former  throughout  the  voyage. 

Athwart. — Across  the  vessel,  in  a direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  fore-and-aft  line 
of  the  ship.  To  fire  “ Athwart  the  bow  ” 
is  to  fire  in  front  of  a vessel  across  the 
line  of  direction  in  which  it  is  moving. 

Auxiliary  Ships. — See  Ships  Auxiliary. 

Avast  or  Vast. — The  word  of  command  to 
stop.  “ Avast  heaving  ” is  the  com- 
mand to  stop  heaving  or  hauling. 

Aye-Aye. — An  acknowledgment  given  by 
a seaman  that  he  has  heard  and  under- 
stands an  order  given  to  him. 

Back-stays. — Wire  ropes  leading  from  the 
heads  of  the  masts  to  the  deck  on  each 
side  of  the  masts  and  slanting  aft.  They 
give  the  main  support  to  the  maste 
from  the  after  part. 
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Back-Water  (to). — To  stop  a boat's  v.:.- 
by  pushing  tlic  oars  in  an  opfMxi'i 
direction  to  that  taken  wlicn  rowing. 
Bale. — To  throw  water  out  of  a bout. 
Bank  fires. — To  cover  up  the  fin  ; in  a 
furn.'ice  with  aslies  so  tliat  th'r_v  maj 
smoulder  without  going  out. 

Bare  poles. — The  condition  of  a sM]),  whf  -i 
lying- to  in  a storm,  or  running  tefurn 
the  gale,  with  no  sails  set. 

Barque  or  Bark. — A vessel  having 
masts— fore-mast,  main.mast.  and  mi/<  n- 
mast,  witli  yards  on  the  first  two  similar 
to  those  of  a “ ship,”  She  ha  fore-and- 
aft  sails  consisting  of  spanker  and  gad 
topsail  on  the  mizen  or  after  ma-u 
The  mizen-mast  coasists  of  lower- 
mast,  top-mast,  and  top-gallant-mast, 
the  latter  two  being  one  spar.  A barque 
is  sometimes  four-masted,  having  yuru> 
fitted  to  the  fore-mast,  m.ain-ma  t,  and 
mizen-mast,  with  a spanker  aud  gull- 
topsail  on  the  jigger  or  r.fUT-mast. 
Jibs  and  stay-sails  are  also  set. 
Barquentiue. — A vessel  with  three  m.-.  ts 
having  yards  on  the  fore-m;  t only. 
The  main-mast  and  mizen-must  are 
fitted  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  ini/en- 
mast  of  a barque,  and  she  seb^  the  Mime 
kind  of  spanker  and  gaff-tops.uJ.  Jibs 
and  staysails  are  also  carried. 

Battens. — Iron  laths  wedged  along  tlie 
outside  of  the  hatches  to  keep  the 
tarpaulins  down  and  prevent  water  from 
getting  into  the  hold. 

Beacon. — A post  placed  on  shoals  or  ro<  ks 
to  warn  mariners  of  danger  ; also  sii-Jlar 
posts  on  shore  to  make  land-mark.<  for 
the  safe  guidance  of  vessels. 

Beam. — A vessel’s  beam  is  her  breadth 
measured  at  right  angles  to  the  loro- 
aud-aft  line. 

Beam-ends. — A vessel  is  “ on  her  beam- 
ends  ” when  she  is  lying  over  so  f.ir  Uiat 
tlie  sides  of  the  vessel  are  almot-t  hori- 
zontal. The  leo  side  will  tlien  be  under 
water.  This  position  may  be  due  to  a 
squall  having  caught  the  vesstd  when 
under  canvas,  or  to  the  sliifting  of 
cargo. 

Beating. — Tlie  manceuvreing  of  a ship  to 
get  towards  a position  to  windward  by 
alternate  tacks,  thus  making  her  way 
onward  by  a series  of  zigzsigs. 

Belay. — To  make  fast  a rope. 

Bend  — To  make  fast.  To  bend  a sail  is 
to  make  it  fast  to  the  yards  or  stays. 
Berth. — A room  or  cabin  where  one  or 
more  seamen  sleep  ; also  the  position 
allotted  to  a vessel  when  at  anchor  or 
alongside  a quay. 

Bilges.  Bilge-water. — The  iron  bottom  of 
a vessel  is  riveted  to  strong  iron  frames 
that  run  athwartships  (across  tlie  vessel) 
from  side  to  side.  On  these  frames  rests 
the  floor  (termed  ceiling)  upon  which 
the  cargo  is  stowed.  The  space  between 
the  flooring  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
is  the  “ bilges.”  Drainage  from  the 
cargo  or  water  that  has  entered  the 
vessel  makes  its  way  to  this  compart- 
ment and  takes  the  name  of  “ bilge- 
water.” 

Bill-oi-Health. — Refer  to  p.  614. 
Bill-of-Iading. — Refer  to  p.  614. 

Binnacle. — A brass  case  with  a glass  front 
in  which  the  compass  is  placed  to  protect 
it  from  injury. 

Blue-Peter. — A blue  flag  with  a white 
square  in  the  centre.  It  is  hoisted  at 
the  fore-mast  head  to  give  notice  that 
the  vessel  leaves  the  port  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Blue-Pidgeon. — ^The  nickname  given  by 
seamen  to  the  deep-sea  lead  used  for 
sounding  the  depth  of  water. 


j Blafl, — A term  descriptive  of  a TesHii’s 
bow  V I'lea  it  is  more  iudined  to  be  round 
, Ilian  } cirilod. 

Boatswain. — A petty  officer  on  board 
a ship  who  is  suppot^cd  to  be  a thorough 
Kcaman,  He  receiver  the*  orders  from 
j the  cfEfer,  and  then  htes  tiierri 

carried  out  by  tlie  wianjcn.  He  has 
char/e  cf  the  ropes  and  cordage,  and  is 
in  general  a leader  of  Uit*  n.en. 

Boom. — A hio’it  lij'ar.  usually  about  fir 
foot  from  the;  licvk.  lea-Ting  from  a rna-t 
I towards  aft  in  a horizontal  (iires'tion. 
The  foot  or  lower  part  of  the  sj  .-inker  in 
a barque,  aL>o  the  maiiLViiJ  of  any  fore^ 
and-aft  r;;':**-'!  vtisel,  is  haule-d  aft 
i n;  .'iiL’  it. 

Boot-topping.— The  land  of  paint  on 
■ a v< -.-d  ■*  Lft\\e«-n  wind  and  water.” 
Bowline. — rope*  h- a liu-.'  frtim  liie 
j we-.athcr  h-e.  u of  a .-ail  for  taullin.*  r. 

I forward  so  t;.-.t  the  wind  ii.ay  a*.t  upon 
it  with  cri-aii-r  cfT.i'  t. 

' Bowse.  -T  o haul  1.  .r  ! upon  it  ta-'klc  to  Bet 
I t.-uii  the-  holy  tli.it  it  i-  f.ift  to. 

Bowsprit. — A h<>or:i  or  s[  -.r  tl.at 

projci'Us  O'. or  tl  c I o'.\  of  a ve--.  1. 

Bor.— A word  usj  i f.niM  ip.-illy  in  rc/rrei,.  i 
to  Icarnim?  tin*  jioints  ai.d  dt*,'*ri-«-i:  eif  ti.f 
mariner’h  reunj  “To  hoT  a ' " 
p:i-s  ’*  i-'  to  know  any  jioiiii  or  tjo-arur 
I'oint  and  it-  rc'.«:.-i.*  I e- iring  at 
eij'ht. 

Brace. — .-V  rep  <•  h-ading  from  the  deck  of 
a fkip  to  the  arm  of  .a  yard  mj  as  to 
enable  Uie  «-.an.en  to  haul  it  about  in 
a horizontal  ciin  tion  and  get  the  Le-ft 
Iio-dtion  for  d*  riving  U.c  full  benefit  of 
ti.e  wind. 

Brig. — A v< '.sd  with  two  m.a-ts  bavlr.c 
y.irds  on  hotli  but  not  .>-ctUr  g c, their 
rovaks  or  shj>,ii!.s.  She  ciirne.-  jibs  and 
.st.ivsails. 

Brigantine. — A Yc.-'sel  witl;  two  mosL 
having  y.irds  on  the*  forc-m:L.st  only, 
.'-^he  set.'  forc-and-nft  siul.-  on  the  main- 
mast siiiiiiar  to  tliat  of  a barque’s 
mizen-mo-'L.  She  carrie-s  jibs  and  sUy- 
snils. 

Broach-to. — When  runuing  before  a heavy 
gale  there  i.s  iJ.w.ays  a danger  of  the  ftiio 
“ broachir.g-to.”  or  of  deviating  bo  far 
from  her  rigl.*^  course  i.s  to  bring  wind 
and  sea  on  the  side,  thus  imj>erilling 
tlie  vesKcl. 

Broken-backed. — A .ship  if  grounding  upon 
a mud  or  sand  bank  will,  owing  to  her 
build,  receive  more  support  amidships 
than  near  the  bow  or  stem.  Should  the 
water  fall  there  would  be  a danger  of 
tlie  two  ends  of  the  ship  sinking  into 
the  mud,  and  the  middle  of  the  ship, 
not  being  able  to  withstand  the  straim, 

" would  break  her  back.” 

Bulwarks. — ^The  vertical  sides  of  a vessel 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  main  deck, 
and  serving  as  protection  from  the 
waves. 

Bum-Boat. — A boat  which,  fitted  as  a 
floating  store  or  shop,  comes  alongside 
of  ships  at  anchor  in  a harbour  and, 
with  the  captain’s  permission,  retails 
such  goods  to  the  seamen  as  are  gener- 
ally unprocurable  on  board  during  the 
passage  at  sea. 

Cahles-length. — A measure  of  about  100 
fathoms  in  length  (one  fathom =6  ft.). 
Capstan. — A machine  of  drum-like  shape 
on  the  fore-castle  head  which,  by  means 
of  a chain  or  rope  wound  round  it,  is 
used  for  raising  heavy  weights  and 
more  particularly  for  heaving  in  the 
cable  chains. 

Cast. — This  word  is  a familiar  one  with 
seamen  when  expressing  such  actions  as 
“ Cast  adrift.”  “ Cast  the  lead.” 
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Cat-Head. — A banlk  ot  timber  projecting 
over  the  bow  of  a vessel  through  which 
is  rove  the  tackle  for  lifting  up  the 
anchor  to  the  level  of  the  deck. 

Cat’s-paw. — A slight  mflaing  of  the  sea  that 
otherwise  smooth,  due  to  an  approach- 
ing light  breeze. 

Caulk. — To  force  the  oakum  into  the  seams 
between  planks  of  the  deck. 

Chanties. — Songs  with  choruses  sung  by 
seamen  to  lighten  such  arduous  duties  as 
heaving  in  the  anchor,  or  to  secure 
simultaneous  action  when  hauling  upon 
a rope, 

Charter-Party. — Refer  to  p.  617. 

Chock-a-Block.  The  term  “ chock  ” 
means  close  up.  And  “ Chock-a-block  ” 
expresses  the  state  of  things  when  by 
hauling  on  the  tackle- fall  (which  see)  the 
lower  block  has  reached  the  upper  block 
and  can  go  no  further. 

Clap  on. — ^To  put  on  by  a sudden  move- 
ment. “ Clap  on  all  sail,”  set  all  sail 
possible. 

Clinch. — A hitch,  simple  but  secure,  that 
is  made  by  means  of  one  half  bitch  round 
another  rope  and  the  end  stopped  back. 

Clipper-Bow. — The  bow  of  a ship  that 
arches  well  forward  over  the  stem  and 
overhangs  the  water. 

Close-hauled. — Sailing  as  closely  as  the 
sails  will  allow  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blows. 

Coamings. — That  part  of  the  batch  sides 
which  are  above  the  deck  to  prevent 
any  water  from  getting  into  the  holds. 

Cock-bill. — The  position  of  the  anchor 
when  it  is  hanging  in  a vertical  line  from 
the  bow  before  being  let  go. 

Cockpit. — An  apartment  in  a man  of  war 
used  by  the  surgeon  for  operating  upon 
seamen  who  have  been  wounded  in 
action. 

Companion. — A wooden  protection  cover- 
ing the  entrance  way  from  the  deck  to 
a cabin. 

Companion-ladder. — A ladder  leading  from 
the  companion  to  the  deck  below. 

Convoy. — A number  of  vessels  sailing  to- 
gether under  the  protection  of  mcn-of- 
war. 

Crank. — A term  applied  to  a vessel  which, 
either  due  to  her  build,  insufficient 
ballast,  or  bad  stowage  of  cargo,  is 
inclined  to  heel  over  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Crimp. — A man  who  makes  a living  by 
robbing  sailors. 

Cross-Jack  (pron.  croj-fack). — The  lower 
yard  on  the  mizen  or  after-mast  of 
a ship. 

Cutter. — A one-masted  vessel  with  fore- 
and-aft  sails  only.  The  main-sail  is  in 
shape  similar  to  a spanker,  and  the 
fore-sail  sets  on  the  fore-stay  and  is 
similar  in  shape  to  a jib. 

Davits. — Iron  arms  projecting  over  the 
sides  of  a vessel  to  which  are  fixed 
tackles  for  lifting  or  lowering  the 
boats. 

Dead-eye. — A circular  piece  of  hard  wood 
through  which  the  lanyards  of  the 
rigging  are  rove. 

Dead-Reckoning  (D.  R.). — A mode  of 
ascertaining  the  position  of  a ship 
resopted  to  in  thick  or  cloudy  weather. 
The  courses  steered  are  entered  in  the 
log-book,  and  also  the  distance  run  on 
each  course.  Certain  allowances  have 
to  be  made  for  the  set  and  drift  of  the 
current,  and  these  may  sometimes  be 
estimated  from  the  chart  although  not 
to  be  depended  upon  entirely  as  they 
are  often  affected  by  the  wind. 

Deep-sea  Lead  (pron.  dipsy-lead).  -The 
heaviest  lead  used  (weight  about  28 
lbs.)  when  sounding  in  deep  waters. 

Dog-Watch. — The  times  between  4 p.m. 
and  6 p.m.,  and  between  6 p.m.  and 


8 p.m.,  are  respectively  the  first  and 
second  **  dog-watch.” 

Dunnage. — Material  placed  under  cargo  to 
keep  it  clear  of  any  water  that  may 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold, 
or  placed  between  parcels  of  cargo  to 
prevent  any  movement. 

Embargo. — Arrest  placed  upon  ships  or 
cargo  by  any  public  authority. 

Ensign. — See  p.  130. 

Fag. — The  end  of  a rope  that  has  become 
teazed  out  or  in  a tangled  state  through 
lack  of  a twine  whipping  which  it  is  the 
practice  of  seamen  to  secure  the  ends 
of  the  yams  with. 

Feather. — To  lay  the  blades  of  the  oars 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
between  each  stroke  when  rowing,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  pressure  of  wind 
upon  them  from  the  fore  part.  | 

Fenders. — Proctectors,  made  of  cork,  I 
wood,  or  faggots,  hung  over  the  sides ! 
of  vessels  to  guard  them  against  injury  ' 
from  contact  with  other  vessels,  or  with  . 
the  quay  alongside  which  they  may  be  j 
lying.  ; 

Figure-head. — A figure,  generally  of  a man 
or  woman,  carved  in  wood  and  fixed  on  ■ 
to  the  prow  of  a ship. 

Fore-and-Aft. — In  a direction  from  stem  , 
to  stem.  j 

Fore-and-Aft  Sails. — See  Sails,  Fore-and- 
Aft.  ! 

Fore-and-Aft  Schooner. — See  Schooner 
Fore-and-Aft. 

Fore-Castle  (pron.  fo’-cas-cl). — A house 
fitted  in  the  bow  of  the  ves^  and  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  deck.  The  sea- 
men are  generally  berthed  in  the  Fore- 
castle although  there  is  a tendency  of 
latter  years  to  berth  them  aft. 

Fore-lock. — A piece  of  iron  driven  through 
a hole  in  the  end  of  a shackle  pin  to 
prevent  the  latter  getting  adrift. 

Frap. — To  bind  closely  together. 

Free-board. — The  distance  measured  in 
a vertical  line  from  the  water’s  edge  to 
the  main  deck  line  amid.ships.  The 
amount  so  measured  is  Limited  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Furl. — To  roll  a sail  up  and  make  it  fast 
with  gaskets  (which  see). 

Gaff  . — A spar  leading  from  a lower  mast 
head  in  an  after  direction  and  slanting 
upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 
The  lower  part  or  foot  of  the  gaff-topsail 
is  hauled  out  upon  it  on  its  upper  aide, 
and  the  top  part  or  head  of  the  spanker 
is  hauled  out  on  the  lower  side. 

Gaff  Top-sail. — A three-cornered  sail  tlie 
height  of  which  greatJy  exceeds  the 
breadth.  The  head  or  upper  part  of 
the  sail  is  hauled  up  the  top-mast  and 
top-gallant-mast,  and  the  foot  or  lower 
part  is  hauled  aft  to  the  end  of  the  gaff. 

Galley. — A house,  generally  on  the  main 
deck,  used  as  a kitchen. 

Garboard-Strake. — The  plate  next  to  the 
keel  of  the  vessel.  It  is  about  the 
strongest  plate  in  the  construction  of 
a ship. 

Gaskets. — Lengths  of  rope  about  half  an 
inch  in  circumference,  used  for  making 
sails  fast  to  masts  and  yards  after  they 
have  been  furled. 

General-Average. — A voluntary  sacrifice 
of  any  part  of  the  ship  stores,  freight  or 
cargo  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Give  way. — Begin  to  row ; also  an  order 
when  rowing  to  puU  harder. 

Goose-winged. — A square  top-sail  that  has 
the  weather  side  furled  and  the  lee  side  set. 

Gripe. — The  action  of  a ship  that  has 
a tendency  to  run  up  into  the  eye  of 
the  wind  and  against  the  helm. 

Ground-Tackle. — Anchors  and  cables. 

Gunwale  (pron.  gun-el). — The  top  rail  of 
a vessel  which  is  fitted  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  bulwarks. 


Halliards. — Tackles  and  ropes  cscd  to 
hoist  sails  and  yards. 

Hand-lead. — A leaden  instrat:''’:;  alc  L. 
8 lbs.  in  weight  used  for  fcOvmdiug  in 
shallow  waters.  (See  lead). 

Handsomely. — Carefully.  “ Lo'^er  hand- 
somely ” is  to  lower  gently. 

Hard-a-lee. — Putting  the  Lelm  as  3':r 
down  as  possible,  and  so  trlLging  tlf’ 
ship’s  head  up  into  the  direction  of  Uie 
wind. 

Harness-Casks. — Casks  lashed  on  the  dC'  1 
and  containing  sufficient  salt  meat  i(.- 
present  use. 

Hatch. — The  entrance  to  a hold  of  the 
vessel  from  the  deck. 

Hawse-pipe. — The  pipe  through  which  ihc 
cable  passes  from  windlass  to  water. 

Head-sails. — The  forward  sails  such  as  jib^. 

Heave-Short. — To  heave  in  the  anchor 
cables  until  there  is  only  sufficient  lo 
moor  the  ship  without  dragging. 

Heave-to. — Placing  sails  aback  sufficiently 
to  deaden  the  way  of  the  ship,  an  ope.‘.i- 
tion  previous  to  taking  the  pDot  oi 
board  or  when  he  is  leaving. 

Heel. — To  he  over.  Also  the  after  end  of 
the  keel ; the  lower  end  of  a m 

Helm. — The  gear  used  for  steering  tiie 
vessel. 

Hitch. — A method  of  making  fusr  a ro'C. 

Hogged. — Similar  to  “ broken-bach »'n.” 
The  ends  of  tlie  vessel  dropping  throv-b 
lack  of  support. 

Hoist  away. — The  order  to  pull  on  a rope 
when  raising  a yard,  sail,  etc. 

Holiday. — A mariner’s  expression  referring 
to  any  patch  left  unpainted  or  uutan  ed. 

Home. — The  anchor  is  hove  ” home  ” 
when  it  is  close  up  to  the  hawse-pipe. 
The  sheets  of  a Sidl  are  ” Lome  ” when 
hauled  out  to  the  sheave  holes. 

House. — -Vny  structure  that  may  be  fitted 
above  the  main  dock  for  use  as  a store- 
room, or  for  living  accommodation. 

House  (to). — To  lower  a mast  about  half 
way  down  and  secure  it. 

Irons! — A ship  is  in  " irons  ” when  alit* 
comes  up  into  the  wind,  through  bad 
steering,  loses  her  headway,  and  remains 
in  tliat  position  for  so  long  a time  as  to 
get  out  of  control. 

Jetsam. — Goods  cast  up  on  tlie  beach,  or 
goods  thrown  overboard  to  hgLten  the 
ship  when  in  danger. 

Jettison. — The  act  of  throwing  goods 
overboard. 

Jib-boom. — A wooden  spar  the  inner  part 
of  which  rests  upon,  and  is  secured  to, 
the  bowsprit,  the  outer  part  projecting 
well  forward  of  it.  The  stays  from  the 
head  of  the  fore-royal-mast,  top-gaUant- 
mast  and  top-mast  lead  to  it,  inside  one 
another. 

Jibing. — When  a fore-and-aft  rigged 
vessel  is  running  with  the  wind  nearly 
aft,  the  booms  of  the  main  sails  are  out 
as  far  as  possible  to  enable  the  sails  set 
on  tliem  to  be  kept  full  of  wind.  If 
a sudden  shift  of  wind  occurs,  or  tluough 
bad  steering  the  wind  gets  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  sail,  the  boom  has  to  be  passed 
to  tlie  other  side  of  the  vessel.  This  is 
termed  ” jibing.” 

Jibs. — ^Triangular  sails  hoisted  up  those 
stays  that  are  on  the  fore  part  of  thefere- 
mast  and  have  tlieir  sheets  hauled  aft. 

Jigger-mast. — See  Masts. 

Jolly-Boat. — The  smallest  boat  carried  on 
a ship,  and  used  mostly  for  fetching 
provisions  or  running  out  lines  to  the 
shore. 

Keelson. — A strengthening  plate  in  the 
form  of  a T running  fore  and  aft  inside 
of  the  vessel.  It  is  directly  over  and 
adjacent  to  the  outside  keel. 

Kink. — A curling  twist  in  a rope  which 
would  prevent  it  running  through  the 
sheave  of  a block. 
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Kites. — sails  set  only  in  very  moder- 
ate breeaes. 

Knight-Heads. — The  upper  structure  of 
tlie  stem  projecting  over  from  the  bow. 
The  bowsprit  rests  upon  it  and  the 
figure  head  is  fastened  to  it. 

Knot. — A nautical  mile  equal  to  6,080  feet. 
Also  the  distance  between  two  knots  on 
a log  line  which  is  used  for  reckoning  the 
ship’s  rate  of  speed. 

Labouring. — A ship  rolling  and  plunging 
badly  through  stress  of  w^eather. 

Land-fall. — Sighting  the  land. 

Lanyards. — A piece  of  rope  used  for 
securing  objects  about  tlie  deck  to 
prevent  their  moving.  Hope  rove 
through  the  dead-eyes  for  setting  taut 
the  rigging. 

Larboard. — An  expression  to  represent  the 
port  side  of  a vessel.  Now  out  of  date. 
(See  Port). 

Lay. — A call  to  “ set  to,”  or  bestir  oneself. 
It  is  followed  by  a w'ord  indicating  the 
work  to  be  done,  as  ” Lay  aloft  ” ; ” Lay 
aft  ” ; “ Lay  forward.” 

Lead. — A conical-shaped  piece  of  lead 
(astened  to  a line  which  is  divided  into 
fathoms ; used  for  sounding  the  depth 
of  w'ater.  (See  Arming). 

Lee. — The  opposite  side  to  that  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  Hence  ” Under  the  lee 
of  ”= under  the  shelter  of;  and  “lee 
shore  ”= the  shore  on  the  lee  of  the 
vessel,  or  that  upon  w’hich  the  wind 
blows. 

Leech. — The  vertical  and  after  part  of 
a fore-and-aft  sail ; also  the  vertical  and 
extreme  sides  of  a square  sail. 

Leev/ard  ( pronounced  by  seamen  heard). — 
On  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  Toward  the  lee  or  part 
to  which  the  wind  blows,  it  is  opposed  to 
toindward. 

Leeway. — The  distance  lost  by  the  vessel 
being  blown  to  the  lee  side  of  her  course. 
It  ts  equal  to  the  difference  between 
that  which  the  ship  would  make  good 
if  sailing  straight  ahead  and  that  which 
she  actually  makes. 

Lie-to. — The  act  of  brining  the  slop’s 
head  as  closely  to  the  wind  as  possible, 
under  small  sail  in  a gale,  so  that  she 
may  ride  easily  and  not  take  on  board 
large  quantities  of  water. 

List. — To  heel  over  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  “ List  to  port  ” ; " List  to 
starboard.” 

Look-out.^The  man  stationed  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessel  to  report  to  the 
oflheer  in  charge  anything  that  he  may 
see. 

Log-book. — A book  in  w'hich  a record  of 
events  is  kept,  e.g.,  state  of  the  weather, 
passing  vessels,  courses  steered,  deaths, 
accidents,  or  insubordination  amongst 
the  crew. 

Long-boat. — ^The  principal  boat  in  the  ship. 

Luff. — An  order  to  the  man  at  the  wheel 
to  put  his  helm  down  and  thus  bring  the 
ship’s  head  more  up  into  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Also,  the  forward  edge  of 
a fore-and-aft  sail. 

Lurch. — The  heavy  roll  of  a vessel  to  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Manifest. — Am  inventory  of  the  cargo. 

Marline-spike. — A steel  bar  about  twelve 
inches  long  sharpened  at  one  end,  used 
for  opening  the  strands  of  a rope  when 
splicing.  A lanyard  is  rove  through  an 
eye  at  the  blunt  end  to  enable  a seaman 
to  hang  it  round  his  neck  when  going 
aloft. 

Masts.— Long,  round  pieces  of  timber  or 
hollow  pillars  of  iron  or  steel,  placed 
upright  in  a vessel  to  support  the 
yards,  sails,  Ac.  In  a four-masted  vessel 
the  masts,  counting  towards  aft,  are 
nam  ed  fore-mast,  main-mast,  mizen-mast 
and  jigger-tuasb.  In  a five-masted  vessel 


the  one  between  main-mast  and  mizen- 
mast  is  named  middle-mast.  Each 
mast  con-sists  of  lower-mast,  top-mast, 
top  gallant-mast,  royal-mast,  and 
skysail-mast.  The  last  three  named 
generally  consist  of  one  long  tapering 
spar.  The  different  parts  of  the  mast 
are  so  fixed  together  (“  lidded  ” is  the 
correct  term)  that  the  head  of  each  mast 
overlaps  the  foot  of  the  one  above  it  by 
about  eight  feet,  the  two  being  securely 
fastened  together  by  an  iron  frame. 

Mates. — The  officers  of  the  ship  under_the 
master  mariner. 

Miss-stays. — Failing  to  come  round  on  the 
other  tack  when  the  helm  is  put  down 
for  tacking. 

Mizen. — One  of  the  aft  masts  of  a vessel. 
(See  Masts). 

Painter. — The  rope  in  the  bow  of  a boat 
used  for  making  it  fast. 

Parbuckle. — To  roll  a barrel  or  spar  up 
a vessel’s  side  by  means  of  ropes  passed 
round  it. 

Plimsoll  Mark. — On  British  merchant 
vessels  of  80  tons  register  and  upward.^, 
a circular  disc  12  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a horizontal  bar  18  inches  long 
through  the  centre,  is  painted  on  the 
outside  of  the  vc.ssel  amidships,  at  a 
distance  from  the  deck  specified  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Thismark  indicates  tlie 
load-line  below  which  no  British  shiji 
w'hen  loaded  must  sink.  It  derives  its  ■ 
name  from  that  of  the  Member  of ; 
Parliament  w'ho  got  an  Act  passed  for  j 
this  purpose.  j 

Poop. — The  raised  structure  at  the  after  j 
end  of  a vessel.  i 

Port. — ^The  left  hand  side  of  a vessel  I 
looking  forward.  To  port  tlie  helm  Is 
to  put  the  upper  spokes  of  the  wheel 
over  to  starboard.  The  tiller  (if  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  rudder)  comes  over 
to  port  by  mechanical  arrangement,  and 
the  ship’s  head  alters  to  starboard  or 
the  right  hand  side  of  a vessel  looking 
forw’ard. 

Quarantine. — Befer  to  p.  633. 

Quarter-Master. — A petty  officer  on  board 
ship  who  steers,  looks  after  the  binnacles, 
lead  lines,  and  signalling  gear.  He  also 
acts  as  time-keeper  by  striking  the 
bell  at  the  appointed  times.  (See 
Watches). 

Ratlines. — Lines  across  the  rigging  used 
by  the  seamen  as  ladders  for  going 
aloft. 

Rig. — ^The  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  masts,  sails,  and  yards  of  a ship. 

Rigging. — Wire  ropes  leading  from  the 
upper  ends  or  heads  of  masts  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship  for  giving  the  masts 
support. 

Rove. — A word  in  frequent  use  among 
seamen,  is  another  form  of  “ reeved.” 

“ To  reeve  ” meaning  to  pass  the  end  of 
a rope  through  any  hole  in  a block,  &c. 

Royal. — A square  directly  above  the 

top-gallant  sail. 

Sagged. — Opposite  to  “ Hogged.”  The 
vessel  amidships  sinking  and  the  two 
ends  lifting. 

Sails. — Square  sails  take  the  same  name  as 
the  yard  upon  which  they  are  set.  The 
upper  part,  or  head,  of  the  sail  is  secured 
to  the  yard,  and  the  lower  part,  or  foot, 
of  the  sail  by  hauling  it  out  to  the  ends, 
or  yard  arms,  of  the  next  yard  beneath 
it.  This  operation  of  setting  a sail,  as 
also  of  taking  it  in,  is  performed  from 
the  deck  by  means  of  tackles,  but  to 
furl  a sail  the  seamen  must  go  aloft. 

Sails,  Fore-and-Aft.— A general  term  for 
sails  not  set  upon  yards. 

Salvage. — Recompense  made  to  those  who 
have  assisted  in  saving  ship  or  cargty. 

Schooner,  Fore-and-Aft. — A two-masted 
vessel  with  fore-and-aft  sails  only  on 


each  mast,  rigged  similarly  to  tlie  mizen 
mast  of  a barque,  bhe  also  sets  jibs  and 
staysails.  There  are  many  three  masted 
fore-and-aft  schooners  sailing  under  the 
British  ensign,  and  on  the  American 
coasts,  sailing  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes ; four  and  five  masted  fore-and- 
aft  schooners  are  much  in  favour. 

Schooner,  Topsail. — A two-masted  vessel 
having  topsail  yards  and  fore-yard  on 
the  fore-mast,  but  she  does  not  set 
a square  foresail.  The  foresail — or 
properly,  driver — is  a fore-and-aft  sail 
set  on  the  fore-mast  and  similar  to  that 
of  the  main-mast  and  spanker  of  a 
barque.  Slie  also  sets  jibs  and  stay- 
sails. 

Scud. — Low-lying  clouds.  Also  to  run 
before  a gale. 

Scuppers. — Channels  or  gutters  at  tlie  sides 
of  the  ship  for  carrying  off  water  from 
the  deck.  In  the  bulwarks  are  holes 
termed  " scupper-holes,”  through  which 
the  water  makes  its  way  outside. 

Scuttle. — A hole  in  a vessel’s  deck,  gener- 
ally for  ventilation.  Also  to  cut  a hole 
in  the  vessel’s  bottom  to  sink  her. 

Sheave. — A small  grooved  wheel  in  a 
block,  mast,  or  yard  on  which  a rojie 
works. 

Sheer. — Tlie  fore-and-aft  curve  of  a ship’s 
deck. 

Sheet-anchor. — The  largest  anchor  carried 
on  board  ship. 

Ship. — A vessel  having  tliree  ma.sf.s.  each 
being  fitted  with  yards  on  wliich  sails 
are  set.  It  also  carric-s  jibs  and  stay- 
sails. “ Ship,”  it  should  be  noted,  is  in 
nautical  language  not  a general  name 
for  a vessel,  but  a vessel  of  a particular 
rig.  as  described  above.  A ” sliiji.” 
however,  is  sometime-  four-masted,  eacli 
mast  having  yards.  Masts  so  fitted  are 
termed  square-rigged. 

Ships,  Auxiliary. — Sailing-ships  Laving  a 
small  steam  i)owcr  for  a^e  in  calms  and 
light  head  winds. 

Shiver. — To  slacken  a sheet  until  the  sail 
shivers  in  the  wind. 

Snub. — To  turn  a ship  round  by  letting 
go  an  anchor  when  under  way. 

Snug. — All  secure.  Everything  ready  to 
meet  a gale. 

Spanker  or  Driver. — A fore-and-aft  sail  set 
on  the  mizen-mast.  The  fore  part  is 
hoisted  up  the  mast.  The  head,  or 
upper-part,  is  hauled  aft  and  in  an 
upward  direction  along  a gaff.  The 
foot,  or  lower  part,  is  hauled  aft  along 
a boom  or  spar.  It  is  similar  to  the 
maimsail  set  on  a one-masted  yacht. 

Spar. — A general  word  for  masts,  yards, 
booms,  &c. 

Splice-the-main-brace. — Extra  grog  served 
out  after  additional  work. 

Square-rigged. — See  under  Ship. 

Starboard. — The  right  hand  side  of  a vessel 
looking  forward.  To  starboard  the 
helm,  opposite  to  port,  (See  Port). 

Stays. — Wire  ropes  leading  from  the  upper 
ends  or  heads  of  masts  forward  to  the 
deck.  They  support  the  masts  from 
the  fore  part. 

Steamship. — The  rig  of  a steamer  takes  the 
same  name  as  that  of  a sailing-ship 
similarly  rigged. 

Steerage. — The  between  deck  forward  of 
the  poop.  Emigrants  are  generally 
housed  there. 

Stowage. — The  placing  of  cargo  in  such 
a manner  as  to  make  it  immovable,  even 
when  the  ship  is  storm-tossed,  and  so 
distributing  it,  in  respect  to  position  and 
weight,  as  to  render  the  ship  seaworthy 
in  aU  weathers. 

Stowaway. — A person  who  hides  himself 
in  a vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a free  passage.  Such  action 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
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Strike. — ^To  lower  a mast  or  a flag. 

Surge. — To  slack  suddenly. 

Swab. — A mop  made  of  rope  yams,  used 
for  cleaning  the  decks.  Also  to  wash 
the  decks. 

Tack. — The  course  of  a vessel  in  relation 
to  the  wind. 

Tack  Ship. — To  put  her  about,  to  go  from 
one  tack  to  another,  that  is,  to  change 
her  course  so  as  to  have  the  wind  act 
from  the  port  side  instead  of  the  star- 
board side,  or  vice  versS.  To  effect 
this,  the  helm  is  put  down  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  bring  the  ship’s  head  towards 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  to  keep 
fhe  head  moving  in  that  direction  until 
the  wind  is  sufQciently  on  the  other  side 
to  once  more  fill  the  sails. 

Tackle  and  Tackle-fall. — A rope  rove 
through  two  blocks  having  one  or  more 
sheaves  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  lifting  power  is  called  a tackle.  The 
moving  part  of  the  rope,  namely,  that 
part  of  the  rope  in  the  hands  of  the 
seamen  is  termed  the  tackle-jail. 

Taflrail. — A rail  round  the  poop  ; the  rail 
farthest  aft  in  a sliip. 

Tarpaulin. — Canvas  covered  with  tar  to 
make  it  waterproof. 

Tarpaulin-Muster. — A voluntary  contri- 
bution made  by  the  seamen  of  a sliip 
towards  some  charitable  object.  In 
former  years  the  money  was  tlirown  on 
the  main  hatch  tarpaulin. 

Taut. — Tight,  not  slack  ; applied  to  a rope 
or  sail. 

Tramp-Steamer. — A steamer  that  does  not 
trade  in  any  particular  run  but  wanders 
from  any  one  port  in  the  wmrld  to  any 
other,  wherever  a freight  of  sufficient 
attraction  may  be  obtainable. 

Trick. — A period  of  time  allotted  to  each 
seamen  for  duty  at  the  helm  ; generally 
two  hours. 

Truck. — Circular  caps  at  the  uppermost 
extremity  of  each  mast.  Small  sheave 
holes  are  furnished  in  them  through 
which  the  signal  halliards  are  rove. 

“ From  truck  to  keelson,”  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  ship. 

Veer. — To  change  the  course  in  sailing  by 
turning  the  stem  to  windward.  When 
the  \vind  changes  towards  the  stern, 

“ it  veers  ” ; when  towards  the  bow, 

“ it  hauls.” 


Wake. — The  track  of  a ship  shown  by  the 
disturbed  water  aft. 

Watches. — Divisions  of  time  on  board 
a vessel  to  regulate  the  turns  of  on  and 
off  duty.  Although  the  hours  of  duty 
vary  according  to  the  occupation  of 
the  mariner,  the  signalling  of  the  watches 
by  means  of  the  striking  of  a beU  remains 
constant  from  day  to  day.  This  strik- 
ing of  the  beU  also  records  the  time  at 
ship  with  relation  to  her  position  of 
longitude,  and  such  time  is  recognised 
by  the  number  of  ” strikes  ” or  strokes 
of  the  beU-tongue. 

Starting  from  noon  each  half  hour  is 
signalled  by  an  additional  strike  : thus, 
0-30  p.m,,  one  strike=one  bell ; 1 p.m., 
two  strikes=two  bells ; 1-30  p.m.,  three 
6trikes=  three  bells;  and  so  on  until  4 
p.m.  is  reached,  when  eight  strikes 
(termed  eight  bells')  are  recorded.  The 
number  of  strikes  then  commences  again 
from  one  at  the  following  half  hour 
to  eight  at  the  fourth  hour,  continuing 
so  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours, 
making  4 o’clock,  8 o’clock  and  12 
o’clock  each  eight  bells.  A quarter- 
master performs  this  duty  of  time 
keeping,  and  having  “ struck  the  bell  ” 
on  a small  bell,  generally  hung  amidships 
in  steam  vessels  and  aft  in  sailing  ships, 
his  signal  is  answered  by  similar  strikes 
on  a larger  and  deeper  toned  beU  hung 
forward  (for-rard),  so  that  all  on  board 
may  hear. 

The  seamen  in  sailing  vessels  and 
steamships  are  divided  into  two  equal 
companies  termed  tire  starboard  watch 
and  the  port  watch.  Each  watch  serves 
a period  of  four  hours  on  duty,  then  four 
hours  off  duty,  and  to  prevent  either 
watch  from  being  on  duty  on  the  .same 
hours  each  day,  the  time  between 
4 p.m.  and  8 p.m.  is  divided  into  two 
watches  called  “ dog  watches.”  In 
steamships  the  officers,  engineers  and 
firemen — the  latter  on  account  of  their 
arduous  duties — serve  a watch  o.f  four 
hours  on  duty  and  eight  hours  off, 
having  the  same  watch  each  day.  The 
helmsman  or  man  at  the  wheel  steers 
for  a ” trick  ” of  tw'o  hours. 

Water-logged. — Condition  of  a vessel  full 
of  water  but  kept  afloat  by  the  buoyant 
nature  of  her  cargo. 


Way. — Progress  or  motion  of  a vessel 
through  the  water.  Hence  a vessel 
“ under  way  ” is  a vessel  in  motion. 

Wear. — “ To  wear  ” is  opposed  " to  tack.” 
It  is  to  bring  the  wind  from  one  side  or 
tack  to  the  other  by  way  of  the  stem. 
This  practice  is  only  resorted  to  when 
the  wind  or  sea  is  too  heavy  to  allow  of 
tacking.  The  helm  is  put  up  to  move 
the  ship’s  head  away  from  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  the  ship  is  kept  moving 
in  that  direction  until  her  head  is  on  the 
required  course,  that  is,  on  the  other 
tack'. 

Weather-leech. — That  leech  of  the  sail 
which  is  to  windward,  or  on  the  side 
from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Wind-bound. — Said  of  ships  at  anchor  in 
a harbour  waiting  for  the  wind  to  change 
to  a suitable  direction. 

Wind,  Close  to  the. — Sailing  in  a direction 
as  ne.ar  to  that  from  which  the  wind 
blows  as  the  sails  will  allow. 

Wind,  Comes  up  into  the. — A ship  sailing 
with  the  w ind  abaft  the  beam,  and  mnch 
sail  set  aft,  has  a tendency  ” to  come  up 
into  the  wind,”  that  is,  to  bring  her  head 
more  in  the  duection  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing.  (See  Gripe  ^md  Irons'). 

Windlass. — A mechanical  arrangement 
strongly  built  into  the  forepart  of  the 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  heaving  in  the 
cable  chains. 

Windward  (pron.  teindard). — On  that  side 
from  which  the  wind  blows.  Towards 
the  part  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
It  is  opposed  to  leeward. 

Yacht. — A vessel  of  no  particular  rig,  used 
for  pleasure  purposes  only. 

Yards. — Iron  or  wooden  spars  which  are 
fixed  across  the  masts  and  upon  which 
the  square  sails  are  .set.  They  are 
moved  in  an  horizontal  direction  by 
means  of  ropes,  named  braces.  The 
lower  yard  on  each  mast,  counting  aft, 
is  fore-yard,  main-yard,  cross- jack-yard 
(pron.  crop  jack),  the  latter  being  on  the 
mizen-mast.  Counting  upward  from 
these  with  the  name  of  the  mast  pre- 
fixed, the  yards  are  named  : lower  top- 
sail yard,  upper  topsail  yard,  lower 
top-gallant  yard,  upper  top-gallant 
yard,  royal  yard,  skysail  yard. 

Yaw. — To  deviate  from*  the  course  through 
bad  steering. 


4.  LEGAL  TERMS. 

OBS. — Tke  gieater  number  of  Legal  Terms  are  esplained  just  as  they  occur  in  the  Legal  Guide,  and  are  therefore 
omitted  here.  They  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  General  Index, 


Ad  valorem. — According  to  the  value. 

A fortiori. — By  so  much  the  stronger 
(reason). 

Affinity. — Belationship  by  marriage. 

Agnates. — Relations  by  the  father’s  side. 

Alias. — Otherwise. 

Alibi. — Elsewhere. 

Animus  furandi. — Intention  of  stealing. 

Appropriation. — Applied  to  the  assignment 
of  tithes  to  a clerical  body. 

Appurtenances. — Adjuncts,  subsidiary 

rights  passing  with  the  property. 

Asesssor. — An  expert  who  sits  with  a 
judge  to  advise  him  on  technical  points. 

Attach. — To  arrest  or  seize  by  legal  process, 
e.g.,  by  a judge’s  order. 

Attestation  Clause. — The  clause  in  a will 
or  other  document  signed  by  witnesses 
to  certify  that  the  document  was  signed 
in  their  presence. 

Attested  Copy. — The  copy  of  a document 
att^ted  by  a witness  to  be  an  exactcopy. 


Bequest. — A gift  of  personal  property  by 
will. 

Bona  Fide. — In  good  faith. 

Ca.  sa. — Capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  that 
you  take  so  as  to  satisfy. 

Capital  Crime. — One  punishable  with 
death. 

Caveat. — ” Let  him  take  heed.”  Hence 
caveat  emptor,  let  the  buyer  beware. 

Certiorari. — A form  of  writ. 

Chance  Medley. — Killing  in  self-defence. 

Charter,  Royal. — A grant  of  special 
privileges  or  powers  by  the  Crown. 

Chattels.—Movable  goods,  or  interests  in 
land  other  than  freehold. 

Codicil. — A document  supplementary  to 
a will. 

Cognates. — Relations  by  tlie  mother’s 
side. 

Cognovit. — ” He  has  admitted.”  An  ad- 
mission of  liability. 

Compos  mentis. — Sound  in  mind. 


Consanguinity. — Relationship  by  blood  : 
Lineal,  when  in  a direct  line  of  descent ; 
Collateral,  when  not. 

Corporation. — A body  of  persons  em- 
powered by  law  to  act  as  an  individual. 
\VTien  the  body  corporate  consists  of 
a single  person  it  is  called  a Corporation 
sole. 

Court  Baron. — A court  held  by  the  lord  of 
a manor,  or  his  steward,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  tenants.  Sometimes  called 
a Court  leet. 

Coverture. — Legal  state  of  a married 
woman. 

Ciim.  Con.  (Criminal  Conversation). — 
Adultery. 

Curtilage. — A piece  of  laud  adjoining  a 
dwelling-house. 

De  die  in  diem. — From  day  to  day. 

De  facto. — In  fact,  in  reality. 

Be  jure. — By  right. 

Demise. — Transfer  cf  sn  Ciflate  by  >,a.se 
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or  will.  Also,  transfer  of  a dignity, 
e^.,  “ Demise  of  the  Crown.” 

Deponent, — One  who  gives  testimony 
under  oath,  whether  orally  or  by  affi- 
davit. 

De  son  tort. — ^To  his  own  injury  or  risk. 

Devise. — A gift  of  land,  or  interest  in  land, 
made  by  Will.  See  Bequest. 

Domicile. — One’s  legal  home  or  place  of 
permament  residence. 

Donatio  mortis  causa. — “ A gift  on  account 
of  death.”  A gift  not  to  be  realised 
until  the  donor’s  death. 

Dower. — A widow’s  claim  to  the  profits  of 
the  third  part  of  her  late  husband’s 
freehold  estate  during  her  lifetime. 
See  Jointure. 

Ejusdem  generis. — Of  the  same  kind. 

Escheat. — The  reversion  of  property  to 
the  Crown  through  forfeiture  or  the 
failure  of  heirs. 

Estate  Tail. — See  Fee  Simple, 

Estoppel,  a bar  in  the  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, frequently  caused  by  a man’s 
own  act  or  previous  admission. 

Evidence,  Hearsay. — A statement  made 
by  a witness  on  the  authority  of  another 
person. 

Sx  ofificio. — By  virtue  of  one’s  office. 

Ex  post  facto! — “ Out  of  (but)  after  the 
deed.”  Applied  to  legislation  having 
a retrospective  effect. 

Faculty. — A licence  or  authority  granted 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

Fee  Simple. — An  estate  in  fee  simple  is 
a freehold  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  owner,  whereas  an  estate  taU  is 
a freehold  imder  certain  limitations. 

Felo  de  se. — “ A felon  in  respect  to  him- 
self.” Applied  to  a suicide,  not  being 
insane. 

Fer®  natur®. — “ Of  a wild  nature.” 
Applied  to  birds  and  animals  not 
domesticated. 

Fiat. — “ Let  it  be  done.”  An  order  or 
warrant  for  something  to  be  done. 

Fi.  Pa. — Fieri  facias.  That  you  cause  it  to 
be  done. 

Flagrante  delicto. — ^In  the  very  act  of 
committing  the  crime. 

Foreclosure. — The  action  taken  by  a 
mortgagee  to  enforce  payment  or  to  gain 
possession  of  the  mortgaged  property. 

Habeas  corpus. — “That  you  have  the 
body.” 

Heir  apparent. — ^The  person  who  is  certain 
to  come  into  possession  should  he  sur- 
vive the  present  owner. 

Heir  presumptive. — The  person  who  would 
come  into  possession  were  the  present 
owner  to  die  at  once,  but  whose  right 
to  succeed  would  lapse  on  the  birth  of 
a child  having  a prior  claim. 

Heirloom. — Any  personal  chattel  that 
descends  by  custom  to  the  heir. 

Heriot. — A fee  payable  to  the  lord  of  a 
manor  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  copy- 
holders.  Also  the  right  to  take  the  best 
beast. 

TTigh  Seas, — The  sea  beyond  the  three  mile 
limit.  See  Terrilori^  Waters. 

Hilary  Sittings. — Sittings  of  the  Court 
beginning  on  11th  January. 

Hypothec. — In  Scotch  law,  a lien  over 
goods  bdLonging  to  a debtor. 

Impropriation. — Applied  to  the  assign- 
ment of  tithes  to  a layman.  See 
Appropriatwru 


In  camera. — " In  a chamber.”  Privately. 

Infant. — A person  under  the  age  of  21. 

In  forma  pauperis. — As  a pauper. 

In  loco  parentis. — In  the  place  of  a parent. 

In  re. — In  the  matter  of. 

In  statu  quo. — In  the  same  state  as  before. 

Inter  alia. — Among  other  things. 

Interim. — In  the  meantime.  Interim 
Order,  an  order  of  a Court  of  a temporary 
character. 

In  transitu. — In  course  of  transit. 

Ipso  facto. — By  the  act  itself,  or  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  it. 

Jactitation  of  Marriage. — Falsely  giving 
oneself  out  as  married. 

Jointure. — Provision  made  by  a husband 
for  his  widow. 

Jury  of  Matrons.— A jury  of  women  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a prisoner 
is  pregnant,  on  her  pleading  to  be 
so. 

Bang’s  Evidence.-^One  who,  though  con- 
cerned in  the  crime  himself,  has  been 
accepted  as  a witness  against  another 
offender. 

Letters  Patent. — A grant  by  the  Crown  of 
certain  privileges  to  inventors  and 
others.  The  term  “ patent  ” (from  L. 
pateo,  to  be  open)  signifies  that  the  letter 
conveying  the  ^ant  is  open  to  every- 
one’s inspection. 

Lis  pendens. — A pending  lawsuit. 

Locum  tenens. — One  holding  another’s 
place  for  a time. 

Locus  in  quo. — The  place  in  which. 

Locus  sigilli. — ^The  place  for  the  seal. 

Locus  stendi. — “ A place  of  standing.” 
The  right  to  appear  in  Court. 

Mala  fide. — In  bad  faith. 

Malfeasance. — The  doing  of  something 
unla\^ul. 

Mandamus. — “ We  order  or  direct.” 
A writ  requiring  a person  to  do  some 
specified  act. 

Market  overt. — Open  market. 

Messuage. — A dwelling-house  with  the 
adjoining  land. 

Mortgage. — An  assignment  of  land  or 
house  property  as  a security  for  a loan 
of  money. 

Municipal  Law. — The  law  of  a state, 
whereas  International  Law  is  the  law 
between  one  nation  and  another. 

Muniments. — Writings  by  which  clainas 
and  rights  are  defended  or  maintained. 

Nisi  prius. — “Unless  previously.”  Eefer 
to  Index. 

Nolle  prosequi. — “ To  be  unwilling  to 
prosecute.”  A formal  undertaking  by 
a plaintiff  not  to  proceed  further  with 
his  action. 

Nonsuit.— A stoppage  of  a suit  at  law 
ordered  by  a judge,  or  an  abandonment 
of  the  suit  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  hearing 
in  Court. 

Nudum  pactum. — “ A naked  agreement.” 
A contract  made  without  any  valuable 
consideration,  and  therefore  null  and 
void. 

Obiter  dictiim. — Something  said  by  the 
way ; not  a decision  of  the  question  at 
issue. 

Onus  probandi. — ^The  burden  of  proof,  or 
the  responsibility  of  proving. 

Oyer  and  Terminer. — “ To  hear  and  settle,” 
Court  of  “ Oyer  and  Terminer  ” is  an 
Assize  Court. 

Paraphernalia. — A woman’s  ornaments. 


Parol  contract. — Originally  a contract  by 
word  of  mouth ; now  any  contract  not 
under  seal. 

Pendente  lite, — While  a lawsuit  is  in 
progress. 

Per  capita. — “ By  heads.”  By  the 
number  of  persons  concerned. 

Posse  Comitatus. — “The  power  of  the 
county.”  Men  on  whom  the  Sheriff 
might  call  for  assistance. 

Post  mortem. — “ After  death.”  Exam- 
ination of  a corpse  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  death. 

Post  obitum. — “ After  death.”  Hence  a 
post-obit  bond  is  given  by  an  heir  tojtake 
effect  on  the  death  of  the  present  ow  ner. 

Prescription. — Title  based  on  long  use  or 
custom. 

Prima  facie. — At  the  fif^t  look;  before 
examining  into  the  matter. 

Pur  autre  vie. — “ For  the  life  of  another.” 
During  another’s  lifetime. 

Qua. — In  the  character  oL 

Quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit. — As  long  as  he 
shall  behave  will. 

Quantum  meruit. — As  much  as  he  has 
deserved  or  earned. 

Quantum  valeat. — As  much  as  it  is 
worth. 

Quasi. — “ As  if  ” ; hence  a quasi-contract 
is  an  implied  one. 

Quid  pro  quo. — Something  for  something, 
an  equivalent. 

Quo  warranto. — “By  w'hat  authority”; 
a certain  type  of  writ. 

Refresher. — An  additional  fee  paid  to 
counsel  when  the  case  is  prolonged. 

Residuary  Devisee. — The  person  who  under 
a will  takes  all  the  real  property  left  over 
after  the  other  devisees  have  received 
their  shares. 

Residuary  Legatee. — The  person  who 
under  a will  takes  all  the  personal  pro- 
perty left  over  after  the  other  legatees 
have  had  their  shares. 

Res  judicata. — A matter  on  which  judg- 
ment has  been  already  passed.,  • 

Scienter. — Knowingly. 

Secus. — Otherwise. 

Sine. — Without. 

Sine  die. — Without  a day  being  fixed. 

Sine  prole. — Without  issue. 

Sinecure. — An  office  without  any  duty 
attached  to  it. 

Status. — ^The  position  of  a person  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 

Status  quo. — The  position  in  which  things 
are  at  a certain  time. 

Sub  judice. — “ Under  the  judge.”  In 
course  of  being  tried. 

Sub  p®na. — “ Under  penalty  ” ; a sum- 
mons to  appear  under  a penalty. 

Surrogate. — The  deputy  of  a bishop  or 
his  chancellor. 

Terrier. — A register  of  lands. 

Territorial  Waters. — ^The  sea  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast ; this  part  of  the 
sea  is  regarded  as  a part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country. 

Ultimus  H®res. — “ The  last  heir,'’  namely, 
the  Crown, 

Ultra  vires. — Beyond  the  powers  or 
authority  (of  a person  or  party). 

Venue. — The  place  of  triaL 

Versus  (v.).— Against. 

Viva  voce. — With  the  living  voice. 

Voire  dire=Fr.  vrai  dire  to  speak  truly. 
Applied  to  a certain  form  of  oath. 


OBS. — The  greater  number  of  Legal  Terms  are  explained  just  as  they  occur  in  the  Legal  Guide,  and  are  therefore 

omitted  here.  They  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Index. 

N.B. — For  MEDICAL  TERMS  refer  to  Medical  Dictionary  pp.  324-423. 

For  COMMERCIAL  TERMS  refer  to  Commercial  Dictionary  pp.  610-639. 
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PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  LONDON. 


1.  ABT  GALLERIES,  Etc. 


Academy,  Royal,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W.  Open 
from  1st  Monday  in  May  to  1st  Monday  in  August, 
from  8 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Admission  Is. 

Dor^  Gallery,  35,  New  Bond  Street,  W.  Private  Gallery. 

Dulwich  GaUery,  Dulwich  College,  S.E.  Free.  Open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  dusk.  Sundays,  July  to 
September,  from  2 to  5 p.m. 

French  Gallery,  120,  Pall  Mall.  S.W.  Private  Gallery. 

Goupil  Gallery,  5,  Regent  Street,  S.W.  Private  GaUery. 

Grafton  GaUery,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street,  W.  Private 
GaUery. 

SuildhaU  Art  Gallery,  the  GuUdhaU,  King  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  E.O.  Free.  Open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  dusk. 

Hanover  Gallery,  47,  New  Bond  Street,  W.  Private 
GaUery. 

Leighton  House,  2,  Holland  Park  Road,  Kensington,  Wis 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  free ; other  days  Is.  by  ticket. 
Open  10.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 

National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.O.  Thursdays  and 
Fridays,  6d.,  11  a.^  to  4 p.m.;  other  days  free  from 
10  a.m.  to  4, 5,  or  6 p.m.  Sundays  from  2 to  4, 5,  or  6 p.m. 


National  GaUery  of  British  Art  (Tate  Gallery),  Grosvenor 
Road,  Millbank,  S.W.  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 
6d.  from  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  other  days  free  from 
10  a.m.  to  4, 5,  or  6 p.m.  Sundays  from  2 to  4,  6,  or  6 p.m. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  WiO. 
Thursdays  and  Fridays,  6d.,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 or  5 p.m. ; 
other  days  free  from  10  a.m.  to  4,  5,  or  6 p.m.  Sundays 
from  2.30  to  6.30  p.m.,  or  until  dusk  in  winter. 

New  Gallery,  121,  Regent  Street,  W.  Admission  Is. 

Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters,  195,  Piccadilly.  Admis-  ^ 
sion  Is. 

Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  195,  Picca-  \ 
dilly,  W. 

Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  6a  Pali 
Mall  East,  S.W. 

Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  SuUolk  Street,  PaU  Mall 
East,  S.W.  Admission  Is. 

Wallace  GoUection,  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square, 
W.  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  6d. ; other  days  free.  Opea 
from  10  a.m.  (excepting  Monday  12  noon)  to  4,  5,  or 
p.m.  Open  Sundays  from  2 p.m. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


2.  CATHEDRALS, 

Biompton  Oratory,  Brompton  Road,  South  Kensington, 
W.  This  well  known  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a fine 
example  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  noted  for  the  beautiful  musical  services 
held  there. 

Chapel  Royal,  Color  Court,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  W.O. 

City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.O.  Was  built  for  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Parker.  The  present  minister  is  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell.  A service  is  held  every  Thursday 
at  12  noon  in  addition  to  the  Sunday  services. 

Great  Synagogue,  St.  James’s  Place,  Aldgate,  E.C. 
Chief  Rabbi ; Rev.  Hermann  Adler,  D.D. 

St.  Bartholomew  Church,  Smithfield,  E.G.  The  oldest 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  London. 
Open  daily  from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

St  George’s  Cathedral,  St.  George’s  Road,  Southwark, 
S.E.  Roman  Catholic. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  main  entrance  looks  down 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  This  magnificent  and  colossal 
edifice  took  thirty-five  years  to  build,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1710.  It  contains  the  remains  of  some  of  our 
most  famous  naval  and  military  heroes  and  other 
eminent  men.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  open  free. 
Admission  to  view  the  Whispering  Gallery,  Stone 
Gallery,  Clock,  and  Library,  fid. ; Crypt,  fid.;  Golden 
Gallery,  Is. ; Ball,  Is. 


CHURCHES,  Etc. 

St.  Peter’s  (Italian  Church),  Glerkenwell  Road,  E.O. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Southwark  Cathedral,  lately  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark. 

Temple  (The)  Church,  situated  in  The  Temple  ofi  Fleet 
Street,  celebrated  for  its  musical  services. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
A magnificent  ecclesiastical  edifice,  founded  in  the 
seventh  century.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  the  present  day,  without  a break,  the 
Sovereigns  of  England  have  been  crowned  in  the 
Abbey ; and  here  also  are  the  tombs  and  monuments 
of  many  of  England’s  monarchs  and  of  numbers  of 
the  leading  men  in  English  history.  Open  daily. 
Ambulatory  and  Royal  Chapels,  admission  fid.,  except 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  which  are  free  days.  From 
November  to  February  the  Abbey  is  closed  after  the 
afternoon  service. 

Westminster  Cathedral,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W.  (Roman 
Catholic.)  When  completed,  this  superb  cathedral 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  in  existence.  The 
Foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1895. 

Tabernacle,  Metropolitan,  Newington  Butts  (close  to 
Elephant  and  Castle).  In  the  original  building,  enor- 
mous congregations  were  attracted  by  the  preaching  of 
the  late  Rev.  C.  H.  SiJurgeon.  Burnt  down  in  1898 
and  rebuilt  in  1900. 


Albemarle  (Ladies  and  Gentlemen),  13, 
Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Alexandra  (Ladies’),  12.  Grosvenor 
Street,  W. 

A1  macks,  20,  Berkeley  Street,  W. 
Alpine,  23,  Savile  Row,  W. 

Army  and  Navy,  3fi,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Arthur’s,  fi9,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
Arts,  40,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Athenaeum,  107,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Authors’,  3,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
Auxiliary  Forces,  2,  Whitehall  Court. 
Bachelors',  8,  Hamilton  Place,  W. 
Badminton,  100,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Bath,  34,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Beefsteak,  9,  Green  St.,  Leicester  Square. 
Blenheim,  26,  King  Street,  S.W. 
Boodle’s,  28,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
Brooks’s,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
Burlington  Fine  Arts,  17,  Savile 
Row,  W. 

Caledonian,  30,  Charles  Street,  St. 

James’s,  S.W. 

Carlton,  94,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Cavalry,  127,  Piccadilly,  W. 

City  Carlton,  24,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane. 
City  Liberal,  Walbrook,  E.G. 

City  of  London.  19,  Old  Broad  Street. 
City  of  London  Chess,  7,  Grocers’ 
Hall  Gourt,  Poultry,  E.C. 

\ City  University,  53,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

! Cobden,  Caxton  House,  Westminster. 

* Cocoa  Tree,  64,  St.  James’s  St.,  S.W. 
Conservative,  74,  St.  James’s  Street. 
Constitutional, NorthumberlandA  venue. 
Crystal  Palace,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 
Devonshire,  50,  St.  James’s  St.,  S.W. 
East  India  United  Service,  16,  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 

Eccentric,  21,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 
Eighty,  3,  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.O. 
Eldon,  3,  Cursitor  Street,  W.C. 
Empress  (Ladies’),  35,  Dover  Street,  W. 
Garrick,  15,  Garrick  Street,  W.C. 
Golfers’  2a,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W- 


3.  CLUBS. 

Gresham,  Gresham  Place,  E.O. 

Grosvenor,  68a,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Guards,  70,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Hurlingham,  Fulham. 

Isthmian,  105,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Junior  Athenaeum,  116,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Junior  Carlton,  30,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Junior  Conservative,  43,  Albemarle 
Street,  W. 

Junior  Constitutional,  101  to  104, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

Junior  Naval  and  Military  96  & 97, 
PiccadiUy,  W. 

Junior  United  Service,  11,  Charles  St., 
St.  James’s,  S.W. 

Kennel,  7,  Grafton  Street,  New  Bond 
Street,  W. 

Ladies’  Army  and  Navy,  2,  Burlington 
Gardens,  W. 

Ladies’  Athenseum,  31,  Dover  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

Ladies’  Empire,  69,  Grosvenor  Street,W. 

Ladies’  Imperial,  17,  Dover  Street,  W. 

Lyceum  (Ladies’),  128,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Marlborough,  52,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

M.  C.  C.  (Lord’s),  St.  John’s  Wood  Rd. 

National,  1,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

National  Liberal,  Whitehall  Plaee,  S.W. 

National  Sporting,  43,  King’s  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.G. 

Naval  and  Military,  94,  Piccadilly,  W. 

New,  4,  Grafton  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

New  Century  (Ladies’),  Hay  HiU, 
Berkelej'^  Square,  W. 

New  Victoria  (Ladies’),  30a,  SackviUe 
Street,  W. 

New  County  (Ladies’),  21,  Hanover 
Square,  W.,  and  84,  Grosvenor 
Street,  W. 

New  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  68,  Pall 
Mall,  S.W. 

New  University,  57,  St.  James’s  Street. 

Oriental,  18,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Orleans,  29,  King  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  71,  Pall  MalL 


Park  (Ladies’),  Parkside, Knightsbridge. 

Pioneer  (Ladies’),  5,  Grafton  Street, 
New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Portland,  9,  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

Press,  6,  Wine  Office  Court,  E.C. 

Primrose,  4,  Park  Place,  St.  James’s, 
S.W. 

Raleigh,  16,  Regent  Street,  S.W. 

Reform.  104,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Royal  Automobile,  119,  Piccadilly. 

Royal  Societies,  63,  St.  James’s  Street, 
S.W. 

Royal  Thames  Yacht,  7,  Albemarle 
Street,  W. 

St.  James’s,  106,  Piccadilly,  W. 

St.  Stephen’s,  1,  Bridge  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

Savage,  6,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.G. 

Savile,  107,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Sesame  (Ladies  and  Gentlemen),  28  Sc 
29,  Dover  Street,  W. 

Sports,  8,  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

Thatched  House,  86,  St.  James’s  Street. 

Travellers’,  106,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 

Turf,  85,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Union,  Trafalgar  Square. 

United  Arts  (Ladies  and  Gentlemen), 
10,  St.  James’s  Street. 

United  Service,  116,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

United  Sports,  4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

United  University,  1,  Sufiolk  Street, 
PaU  MaU,  S.W. 

University  (Ladies’),  4,  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square. 

Victoria,  18,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

Victoria  (Ladies’),  145,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W. 

Wellington,  1,  Grosvenor  P)acf . S.W. 

Westminster,  4.  Whitehab  To  -r  . 

Whitehall,  Horse  Guards  Avem:e. 

White’s,  37,  St.  James’s  Stret  ■.  S.W. 

Windham.  13,  St.  James’s  Square. 

Writers’  (Ladies’),  10,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand. 

Yorick,  29,  Bedford  Street,  W.  0. 
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4.  DOCKS. 


East  Indian.  City  Offices : 109,  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  E.O. 

London.  Oity  Offices;  109,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.G. 

Millwall.  City  Offices:  36,  Crutcted- 
friars,  E.O. 


Royal  Victoria  and  Albert.  City 
Offices : 109,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.O. 
St.  Katharine.  City  Offices ; 109, 

Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Surrey  Commercial.  City  Offices : 106, 
Fenchurch  Street,  E.O. 


Tilbury.  City  Offices : 109,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.G. 

West  Indian.  City  Offices:  109» 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 


GENERAL. 

Bolingbroke,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Charing  Cross,  Agar  St.,  West  Strand, 

W.G. 

French,  172,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.G. 
French  Protestant,  Victoria  Park  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 

German,  113,  Dalston  Lane,  N.E. 

Gt.  Northern  Central,  Holloway  Rd.,  N. 
Guys,  St.  Thomas’  Street,  Boro’,  S.E. 
Italian,  Queen  Square,  W.G. 

King’s  College,  Portugal  St.,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  W.G. 

London,  Whitechapel  Road,  E. 

London  Homoeopathic,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  W.G. 

London  Temperance.  Hampstead  Road, 

N.W. 

Metropolitan,  Kingsland  Road,  N.E. 
Middlesex,  Mortimer  Street,  Tottenham 
Gom-t  Road,  W. 

Mildmay  Mission,  Austin  Street,  Shore- 
ditch, E. 

North  West  London,  Kentish  Town 
Road,  N.W. 

Poplar,  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 
Royal  Free,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.G. 

St.  Bartholomew’s,  West  Smithfield, 

E.O. 

St.  George’s,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W. 
St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge  Place,  Padding- 
ton, W. 

St.  Thomas’, Westminster  Bridge  Road, 

S.E. 

University  College,  Gower  Street,  W.G. 
West  London,  Hammersmith  Road,  W. 
Westminster,  Broad  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

CANCER. 

The  Cancer,  Fulham  Road,  Brompton, 

S.W. 

Middlesex  (Special  wards),  Mortimer 
Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

CHILDREN. 

Belgrave,  77,  Glo’ster  St.,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
Cheyne,  Gheyne-Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
East  London,  Glamis  Road,  Shadwell,  E. 
Evelina,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  S.E. 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Gt.  Ormond 
Street,  W.O. 

North  Eastern.  Bethnal  Green,  E. 


5.  HOSPITALS. 

Paddington  Green,  PaddingtonGreen,W. 
Royal  Waterloo,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road, 

S.E. 

Victoria,  Royal  Hospital  Road,  Chelsea, 

S.W. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  CHEST. 

City  of  London,  Victoria  Park,  E. 
Brompton  Hospital,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
North  London,  41,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
City  Road,  E.O. 

DENTAL. 

National  Dental,  Great  Portland  St.,  W. 
Royal  Dental,  Leicester  Square,  W.G. 

EYE. 

Central  London  Ophthalmic,  238a, 
Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.G. 

Royal  Eye,  St.  George’s  Circus,  S.E. 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic,  City  Road, 

E.C. 

Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic,  19, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Western  Ophthalmic,  Marylebone  Road, 

N.W. 

FEVER. 

London  Fever,  Liverpool  Road,  Ishng- 
ton,  N. 

South  Eastern,  New  Cross  Road,  S.E. 
South  Western  Fever,  Landor  Road, 
Stockwell,  S.W. 

Western  Fever,  Seagrave  Road,  Fulham, 

S.W. 

FISTULA. 

Gordon,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

St.  Mark’s,  City  Road,  E.C. 

HEART. 

National,  Soho  Square,  W. 

HOMCaOPATHIC. 

Brompton,  68,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
London  Homoeopathic,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  W.O. 

LOCK. 

Lock  Hospital,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

LYING-IN. 

British,  Endell  Street,  St.  Giles’,  W.O. 
City  of  London,  City  Road,  E.O. 


General,  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 
Queen  Charlotte’s,  Marylebone  Road, 

N.W. 

MENTAL  DISEASES. 
Bethlehem,  Lambeth  Road,  S.E. 

St.  Luke’s,  Old  Street,  E.O. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES,  PARALYSIS, 
&c. 

Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis, 
Maida  Vale,  W. 

National,  Queen’s  Square,  W.G. 

West  End,  Welbeck  Street,  W. 

ORTHOPEDIC. 

Alexandra,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, 

W.O. 

City  Orthopsedic,  Hatton  Garden,  E.O. 
SKIN. 

British,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  52, 
Stamford  Street,  S.E. 

London  Skin,  40,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

St.  John’s,  Leicester  Square,  W.O. 

St.  Paul’s,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 
Western,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

STONE. 

St.  Peter’s,  Henrietta  Street,  Govent 
Garden,  W.O. 

THROAT.  NOSE,  AND  EAR. 
Central  London,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.O. 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 
Nose  and  Ear,  Golden  Square,  W. 
London,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 
Metropolitan,  Grafton  Street,  W. 
Municipal  Infirmary  for  Throat  and  Ear. 

City  Road,  E.G. 

Royal  Ear,  Dean  Street,  Soho. 

WOMEN. 

Chelsea,  Queen’s  Elm,  Fulham  Road, 

S.W. 

Grosvenor,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W. 

Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square,  W. 
New  Hospital  for  Women,  Euston  Road, 
N.W. 

Royal  Waterloo  (for  women  and  child- 
ren), Waterloo  Bridge  Road. 
Samaritan  Free,  Marylebone  Rd.,  N.W. 
St.  Saviour’s  Hospital  for  Ladies  of 
limited  means,  10,  Osnaburgh  Street, 
N.W. 


6.  INNS  OP  COUIIT. 


Temple  (Inner  and  Middle),  Fleet  Street,  E.G.  Entrances; 
Victoria  Embankment;  Tudor  Street;  Mitre  Court; 
Devereuy  Court;  Fleet  Street  (opposite  Chancery 
Lane). 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O.  Entrances;  Chan- 


cery Lane;  Carey  Street;  Little  Queen  Street;  Great 
Turnstile,  High  Holborn. 

Gray’s  Inn,  High  Holborn,  W.O.  Entrances:  Hh'h 
Holborn ; Gray’s  Inn  Road  ; Theobald’s  Road,  Bedford 
Row. 
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7.  MARKETS 


Biiiingsgate  (Fish),  North  side  of  London  Bridge, 

E.O. 

Borough  (Fruit  and  Vegetables),  South  side  of  London 
Bridge,  S.E. 

Covent  Garden  (Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers),  North 
of  the  Strand,  W.O. 

Cumberland  Market  (Hay,  &c.).  Regent’s  Park. 

8.  MEMORIALS, 

Albert  Memorial,  facing  the  Albert  Hall,  Kensington 
Road,  W.  A handsome  monument,  with  gilt  bronze 
statue  of  Prince  Albert  and  over  160  figures  in  marble. 
Erected  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  people  of  England 
in  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  at  a cost  of  £120,000. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle,  Victoria  Embankment,  S.W.  This 
famous  obelisk,  which  originally  stood  before  the 
Temple  of  Heliopolis,  is  68  feet  high.  It  was  presented 
to  the  nation  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1819,  and  conveyed  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson- 

Duke  of  Wellington’s  Statue,  opposite  Apsley  House, 
Hyde  Park  Corner. 

Duke  of  York’s  Column,  St.  James’s  Park,  S.W.  A 
column  120  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  George  III. 


Leadenhall  (Meat,  Poultry,  and  Live  Stock),  LeadenhaD 
Street,  E.G. 

London  Central  (City  Corporation)  (Meat  and  General), 
West  Smithfield  and  Farringdon  Road,  EkO. 

Metropolitan  (Cattle),  Oaledonian  RoaH,  N. 

Whitechapel  (Hay  and  Straw),  Whitechapel  High 
Street,  E. 

MONUMENTS,  Etc. 

Marble  Arch.  This  sculptured  arch,  with  its  handsome 
bronze  gates,  forms  the  north-east  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park,  and  cost  over  £80,000.  It  was  designed  by 
George  IV.  as  a porte-cochfere  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
but  was  re-erected  in  its  present  position  in  1851. 

Monument,  at  the  northern  approach  to  London  Bridge. 
A fluted  column  of  Portland  stone,  202  feet  high,  and 
ascended  by  a spiral  staircase  of  345  steps.  It  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of  London  of 
1666,  which  started  at  this  spot.  Admission  3d. 

Nelson  Column,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.  A granite 
Corinthian  column  150  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  erected  by  the  nation 
to  commemorate  Nelson’s  great  victory. 


9.  MUSEUMS. 


Bethnal  Green  (Branch  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum), Cambridge  Road,  E.  Free.  Open  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4, 

6,  or  6 p.m.,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  Sundays 
from  2 p.m.  to  dusk. 

British,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.O.  Free. 
Open  week-days  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Sundays, 

2 p.m.  to  4,  6,  or  6 p.m.,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

Carlyle’s  House,  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Open  daily 
from  10  a.m.  to  sunset.  Admission  Is. 

Homiman,  London  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E,  Free.  Open 
daily ; week-days  11  a.m.  to  6 or  8 p.m.  Sundays  3 
to  9 p.m. 

Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington,  W.  Opened  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1893.  Contains  interesting  collections 
repres^ting  the  industries  of  the  British  Colonies. 
Open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 or  6 p.m. 
Admission  free.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  is 
occupied  as  the  headquarters  of  the  London  University. 

Indian  Museum  (Part  of  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum), 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W . Free.  Open 
daily.  Hours  same  as  Victoria  and  Albert. 

10.  MUSIC  HALLS  AND 


Natural  History  (Branch  of  the  British  Museum),  Crom- 
well Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Free.  Open 
week-days  from  10  a.m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  2.30  p.m. 
Time  of  closing  varies  from  4 to  8 p.m. 

Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  Piccadilly,  S.W.  Free. 
Open  week-days  10  a.m.  to  4 or  6 p.m.  Mondays  and 
Saturdays  to  10  p.m.  Sundays  from  2 p.m.  till  dusk. 

Royal  United  Service  Association,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Admission  6d.  (Sailors,  Soldiers,  and  Policemen  in 
uniform  free).  Open  from  1 1 a.m,  to  4 p.m.  in  winter 
and  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  in  summer. 

Science  Museum.  Exhibition  Road  and  Imperial  Institute 
Road,  South  Kensington.  Free.  For  times  when  open 
refer  to  Victoria  and  Albert. 

Sir  John  Soane’s,  13,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Free.  Open 
daily,  excepting  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  from  10.30 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.  from  March  to  August  inclusive. 

Victoria  and  Albert,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Open 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  free.  On  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 
10  a.m.  to  4,  6,  or  6 p.m.,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 
Admission  6d.  Sundays  free  from  2 p.m.  to  dusk. 

VARIETY  THEATRES. 


Alhambra,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Bedford,  High  St.,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 
Camberwell,  23,  Denmark  Hill. 

Camden,  High  Street,  Camden  Town, 

N.W. 

Cambridge,  136,  Commercial  Street,  E. 
Canterbury,  143,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  S.E. 

Chelsea  Palace,  King’s  Road,  S.W. 
Coliseum,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 
Collins’s,  10,  Islington  Green,  N. 
Empire,  Leicester  Square,  W.O. 
Empress,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Euston,  37,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 
Foresters’,  93,  Cambridge  Road,  N.E. 


Grand,  Clapham  Junction. 

Granville,  Broadway,  Walham  Green. 
Hackney  Empire,  Mare  St.,  Hackney. 
Hammersmith  Palace,  Hammersmith, 

W. 

Holborn  Empire,  242,  High  Holborn, 
W.C. 

Holloway  Empire,  Holloway  Road,  N. 
London,  Shoreditch,  E. 

London  Hippodrome,  Granboume  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  W.O. 

London  Pavilion,  Kccadilly  Circus,  W. 
Metropolitan,  267,  Edgwaro  Road,  W. 
Middlesex,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

New  Cross  Empire,NewCros3Road,S.E. 


Oxford,  14,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Palace,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.O. 
Paragon,  96,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 
Peckham  Efippodrome,  High  Street, 
Peckham. 

Putney  Hippodrome,  High  Street,  S.W. 
Royal  Standard,  126,  Victoria  Street. 
Sadlers  Wells,  RK)sebery  Avenue,  E.O. 
Shepherd’s  Bush  Empire,  The  Green, 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

South  London,  London  Road,  S.E. 
Stratford  Empire,  Broadway,  Strat. 
ford,  E. 

Surrey,  124,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 
Tivoli,  Strand,  W.O. 


11.  OFFICIAL  BUILDINGS. 


Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.O.  The  premises 
are  guarded  every  night  by  the  military. 

Central  Criminal  Court.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  Newgate 
prison,  and  takes  the  place  of  “ The  Old  Bailey.” 

Custom  House,  Lower  Thames  Street,  E.O. 

General  Post  Office,  St.  Martin’ s-le-Grand.  Here  are 
situated,  in  a group  of  lofty  and  extensive  buildings. 


the  headquarters  of  the  enormous  postahand  telegraphic 
business  of  this  country. 

Greenwich  Hospital  (now  known  as  the  Royal  Naval 
College).  The  Painted  Hall  contains  a collection  of 
naval  relics  and  pictures.  May  be  viewed  free  daily. 

Greenwich  Observatory.  This  famous  observatory  is  not 
open  to  the  public,  and  cannot  be  viewed  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Astronomer  RoyaU 
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Crovetnment  0£3cea. 

Admiralty,  The.  . ^ i i u 
Board  of  Trade  Offices  . . . 

**  Oolooial  Office  . . . . . 

Education  Office 

Foreign  Office . u . ^ . 

Home  Office  . . . « . ^ 

Horse  Guards  ...  4 • a 
India  Office  ...... 

Privy  Council  Office .... 

The  Treasury 

War  Office. 

Guildhall,  King’s  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C.  Noted  for  its 
great  civic  functions  and  receptions  to  foreign  potentates 
and  distinguished  persons.  On  the  9th  November  each 
year  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet  is  held  in  this  historic 
and  interesting  building.  An  excellent  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery  and  Free  Library  are  contained  in  the 
Guildhall,  and  are  open  to  the  public  free  daily. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster,  S.W.  Visitors  are 
admitted  to  view  these  beautiful  and  stately  buildings 
on  Saturdays  from  10  to  4,  except  when  Parliament  is 
assembled.  Admission  to  the  Strangers’  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  sitting,  can  be  obtained  by 
an  order  from  a Member  of  Parliament. 

Lambeth  Palace,  Lambeth  Palace  Road,  close  to  Lambeth 
Bridge.  The  town  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  May  be  viewed  by  permission  of  the 
Archbishop’s  Chaplain. 

Law  Courts,  Strand,  W.G.  A magnificent  block  of  build- 
ings, opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1882.  Visitors  are 
admitted  to  the  public  galleries  when  the  Courts  are 
sitting,  or  may  view  the  Central  Hall  during  the  vacation 
upon  application  to  the  Superintendent. 

Mansion  House,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  This  historic 
building,  which  dates  back  to  the  year  1739,  is 
used  as  the  Official  Residenoe  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Loudon. 


Mint,  Tower  Hill,  E.C.  Upon  application,  by  letter,  to 
the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Mint,  admission  may  be 
obtained  to  inspect  this  estabUshment,  where  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  realm  is  produced  by  wonder- 
ful machinery. 

Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O.  A splendid  block  of 
fire-proof  buildings  of  Tudor  architecture,  containing 
priceless  national  records  and  state  papers,  including 
the  celebrated  Domesday  Book.  The  public  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  charge. 

Royal  Exchange,  Threadneedle  Street  and  OomhiU,  E.C. 
May  be  viewed  by  anyone  wishing  to  do  so.  Statues 
and  frescoes  well  worth  seeing.  Part  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  “ Lloyd’s,”  known  the  world  over  in 
connection  with  underwriting  and  ship  insurance. 

Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers. 
Founded  1682. 

Somerset  House.  Strand  and  Victoria  Embankment,  W.G., 
contains  numerous  Government  offices,  including  Probate 
Registry  Office,  Inland  Revenue  Office,  Audit  Office, 
Office  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Births,  Deaths  and 
Marriages,  etc.  It  is  a remarkably  fine  building  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  London.  It  cost  about  £1,000,000 
to  build. 

Stock  Exchange,  Capel  Court,  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C. 
The  money  market  for  buying  and  selling  Stocks,  Shares 
and  Securities.  Not  open  to  the  public. 

Tower  oi  London.  Tower  Hill,  E.C.  An  ancient  fortress 
dating  from  the  time  of  William  the  Ccmqueror.  Open 
daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Ad- 
mission to  view  the  Armouries  6d.,  and  the  Crown 
Jewels  6d.  Mondays  and  Saturdays  free. 

Westminster  Hall.  Adjacent  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament- 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  grandest'arcliitecturalstructures 
in  the  Metropolis.  For  admission  see  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Woolwich  Arsenal.  Open  for  inspection  by  British  subjects 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  by  card,  to  be  obtained  at 
the  War  Office,  Whitehall. 


Whitehall 

and 

St.  James’s  Park. 


12.  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

In  and  around  London  are  the  folio-wing  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Open  Spaces 


Battersea  Park. 

Blackbeath. 

Srockwell  Park  (Herne 
Hill). 

Burnham  Beeches. 

Boshey  Park. 

CJapham  Common. 

CUssold  Park  (Stoke  New- 
ington). 

Deptford  Park. 

Epping  Forest. 


Finsbury  Park,  M. 

Gladstone  Park  (DoIIis 
HiU). 

Golder’s  Hill. 

Green  Park  (St.  James’s). 
Greenwich  Park. 

Hadley  Common. 

Hampstead  Heath 
Hampton  Court  Gardens. 
Highbury  Fields  (Islington). 
Highgate  Woods. 


Hounslow  Heath. 

Hyde  Park. 

Kennington  Park. 
Kensington  Gardens. 
Kew  Gardens,  Royal. 
Mitcham  Common. 
Parliament  Hill. 
Plumstead. 

Regent’s  Park. 
Richmond  Park. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 


St.  James’s  Park. 
Southwark  Park. 

Streatham  Common. 

Temple  Gardens. 

Tooting  Bee. 

Victoria  Park  (Hackney). 
Wandsworth  Common. 
Waterlow  Park  (BUghgatej. 
Wembley  Park. 

West  Ham  Park. 
Wimbledon  Common. 


13.  PLACES  OF  ENTERTAINMENT. 


Agricultural  Hall,  Royal.  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 
Trade  and  other  exhibitions  and  shows  are  held  here. 
Cattle  Show,  Dairy  Show,  and  Horse  Shows. 

Albert  Hall,  Royal,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Concerts 
and  large  Meetings.  The  hall  holds  from  8,000  to  10,000 
people  and  contains  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  world. 

Alexandra  Palace,  Musweli  Hill,  N.  Exhibitions  and 
various  Entertainments.  The  palace  stands  in  delightful 
grounds. 

Art  Galleries,  Under  separate  heading. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  S.E.  Exhibitions,  Concerts, 
etc.  Beautiful  grounds  of  200  acres.  First  class  Cricket 
and  Football  grounds  and  Athletic  tracks.  The  final 
tie  for  the  Association  Football  Cup  is  held  here. 
Headquarters  of  the  London  County  Cricket  Club, 
which  is  managed  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace. 

Earl’s  Court,  W.  Summer  Exhibitions. 


Madame  Tussaud’s,  Marylebone,  N.W.  Celebrated  Wax- 
work  Exhibition. 

Museums.  Under  separate  heading. 

Music  Halls  and  Variety  Theatres.  Under  separate  heading. 

Olympia,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  W.  Large  Spec- 
tacular Exhibitions,  including  Mihtary  Tournament. 

Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W.  Concert  HaU. 

Royal  Italian  Circus,  Hengler’s,  Argyie  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  W.  Circus. 

Royal  Palaces.  Under  separate  heading. 

Steinway  Hall,  Lower  Seymour  Street,  W.  Concert  Hall. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W.  Maskelyne’a 
Home  of  Mystery. 

Theatres.  Under  separate  heading: 

White  City,  Shepherd’s  Bush.  Franco-British  and  Japanese 
Exhibitions  held  here. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.  Extensive  and 
interesting  collection  of  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  etc. 
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14.  ROYAL  PALACES. 


Backingham  Palace,  St.  James’s  Park,  S.W.  Built  by 
George  IV.  The  London  Residence  of  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen.  Not  open  to  the  public,  but 
permits  to  inspect  the  Royal  Stables  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  Hampton,  Middlesex.  This  im- 
posing mansion,  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  its 
beautiful  grounds  and  park,  is  situate  on  the  Thames, 
16  miles  from  London.  The  State  Apartments,  with  a 
choice  collection  of  pictures,  are  open  to  the  public  free 
of  charge  daily  (except  Fridays),  Sundays  from  2 p.m. 

Kensington  Palace,  Kensington  Gardens,  W.  This  Palace 
is  of  particular  interest  as  the  birthplace  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  the  public  free 
daily  (except  Wednesdays,  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday).  Sundays  2 to  6 p.ra. 


Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  Became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown  in  1817.  It  was  built  in  1708. 

St.  James’s  Palace,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.  Built  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  official  town  residence  of  the  Court 
since  the  fire  at  Whitehall  in  1698.  The  Park  of  the 
same  name  was  originally  the  grounds  of  the  Palace, 
but  was  opened  for  the  public  in  1829. 

Windsor  Castle,  Windsor,  Berks.  Has  been  a residence  of 
the  British  sovereigns  since  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  began  the  first  building.  Many  Monarchs  have 
added  to  and  altered  the  original  building.  When  the 
King  is  not  in  residence  the  State  Apartments  are  open 
to  the  publio  on  Tuesdays,  W(Kinesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  11  a.m.  to  3 or  4 p.m.  The  Stables  daily  from 
1 to  2.30  p.m.  St.  George’s  Chapel  daily,  excepting 
Wednesdays,  from  12.30  to  3 or  4 p.m. 


15.  THEATRES. 


CENTRAL  LONDON. 

Adelphi,  410,  Strand,  W.C. 

Aldwych,  Aldwych,  Strand,  W.C. 
Apollo,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 
Comedy,  Panton  Street,  SW. 

Court,  Sloane  Square,  S.W. 

Covent  Garden,  Bow  Street,  W.C. 
Criterion,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W. 

Daly’s,  Leicester  Square,  W. 

Drury  Lane,  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 
Duke  of  York’s,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 
Gaiety,  346,  Strand,  W.C. 

Garrick,  2,  Charing  Gross  Road,  W.C. 
Globe,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 
Haymarket,  7,  Ha3miarket,  S.W. 

His  Majesty’s,  Haymarket,  S.W. 
Imperial,  TothiU  Street,  S.W. 
Kingsway,  Great  Queen  Street. 
Lyceum,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
Lyric,  29,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 
New,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.O. 


New  Royalty  (Theatre  Fran^ais),  73, 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  W. 

Playhouse,  The,  Northumberland  ve- 
nue, S.W. 

Prince  of  Wales’s,  Coventry  Street,  W. 
Princess’s,  162,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Queen’s  Theatre,  Shaftesbury  Avnue, 

W. 

St.  James’s,  King  Street,  S.W. 

Savoy,  Strand  and  Embankment. 

Scala,  Charlotte  St.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Shaftesbury,  Shaftesbury  xi venue,  W. 
Strand,  Aldwych,  E.,  Strand,  W.C. 
Terry’s,  106,  Strand,  W.C. 

Vaudeville,  404,  Strand,  W.O. 
Wyndham’s,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

SUBURBAN. 

Alexandra,  Stoke  Newington,  X. 
Borough,  Stratford,  E. 

Brixton,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 
Broadway,  New  Cross,  S.E. 


Coronet,  High  St.,  Netting  Gat^,  W. 
Dalston,  Dalston  Kane,  X.E. 

Duchess,  Balham,  S.W. 

Elephant  and  Castle,  New  Kent  Roa<l, 
S.E. 

Fulham,  High  Street,  Fulham,  S.W. 
Grand,  High  Street,  Croydon. 

Grand,  Islington,  N. 

Grand,  Woolwich. 

Kennington,  Kennington  Park  Rd.,  S.E. 
King’s,  Hammersmith,  W. 
Marlborough,  Holloway, 

Metropole,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Pavilion,  Milo  End,  E. 

Richmond,  The  Green,  Richmoml. 
Royal  W.,  London,  Church  Street, 
Edgewaro  Road. 

Shakespeare,  Clapham  Junction,  S.W. 
Standard,  High  Street,  Shoreditch,  E. 
Terriss,  Rotherhithe. 

Theatre  Royal,  Kilbum,  N.W. 

Theatre  Royal,  Stratford,  E. 


16.  RAILWAY  TERMINI. 


Great  Central  Railway,  Marylebone  Station,  Marylebone 
Road,  N.W. 

Great  Eastern  Railway.  Liverpool  Street  Station,  Liverpool 
Street,  E.O. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  King’s  Cross  Station,  Euston 
Road,  N.W. 

Great  Western  Railway,  Paddington  Station,  Praed  Street, 

W. 

London,  Brighton  & South  Coast  Railway,  London  Bridge 
Station,  South  side  of  London  Bridge,  S.E.,  and  Victoria 
Station,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. 

London  & North  Western  Railway,  Euston  Station,  Euston 
Square,  N.W. 


London  & South  Western  Railway,  Waterloo  Station, 
South  side  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  S.E. 

London,  Tilbury  & Southend  Railway,  Fenchurch  Street 
Station,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Midland  Railway,  St.  Pancras  Station,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 

North  London  Railway,  Broad  Street  Station,  Liverpool 
Street,  E.C. 

South  Eastern  & Chatham  Railway,  London  Bridge 
Station,  South  side  of  London  Bridge,  S.E. ; Gannon 
Street  Station,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. ; Charing  Gross 
Station,  Charing  Cross,  W.O. ; Victoria  Station,  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. ; Holbom  Viaduct  Station, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. ; and  St.  Paul’s  Station,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.O. 


^ 17.  THAMES  BRIDGES. 


Tower  (can  be  opened  to 
allow  large  vessels  to  pass). 
London  Bridge. 

Cannon  Street  (Railway). 
Southwark. 

Blackfriars  (Railway). 
Elackfriars. 


(In  proper  order,  starting 
Waterloo. 

Charing  Cross  (Railway  and 
Foot). 

Westminster. 

Lambeth  (Suspension). 
Vauxhall. 

Grosvenor  Road  (Railway). 


with  the  nearest  to  the  sea.) 
Victoria  (Chelsea  Suspension) 
Albert  (Suspension). 
Battersea. 

Battersea  (Railway). 
Wandsworth. 

Putney  (Railway). 


Putney. 

Hammersmith  (Suspension). 
Barnes  (Railway). 

Kew  (Railway). 

Kew. 

Richmond. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLES. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  QUEEN  VICTOBIA 

Victoria,= Prince  Albert 
1837-1901.  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha, 
b.  1819,  d.  1861. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES, 
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KINGS  AND  aUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

House  op  Plaktagenet. 


EAELY  ENGLISH. 
ANGLO-SAXON  Line. 


Egbert  .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

...  827-  839 

Ethelwulf  .. 

• • 

• • 

, . 839-  858 

Ethelbald  .. 

• • 

• • 

* • 

868-  860 

Ethelbert  .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

860-  866 

Ethelred  . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, , 866-  871 

Alfred 

• • 

• « 

• • 

. . 871-  901 

Edward  the  Elder 

• • 

• • 

« • 

..  901-  925 

Athelstan  .. 

a • 

• • 

« • 

..  926-  940 

Edmund  . . 

• • 

• • 

• « 

..  940-  946 

Edred 

• • 

• • 

..  946-  955 

Bdwy 

• • 

* , 

..  955-  959 

Edgar 

• • 

• « 

. . 959-  975 

Edward  the  Martyr 

• • 

. . 975-  979 

Ethelred  the  Unready 

• • 

• • 

979-1015 

Edmund  Ironside 

« • 

• • 

• • 

. . 1016-1016 

DANISH 

Line. 

Canute  . • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

..  1016-1035 

Harold  I.  . . 

• • 

• • 

« * 

. . 1035-1040 

Hardicanute 

. . 

. . 1040-1042 

Anglo-Saxon  Ln<?B, 

Edward  the  Confessor 

• • 

. . 1042-1066 

Harold  11. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 1066-1066 

SINCE  THE  CONQUEST. 
HOUSE  OP  Normandy. 


William  L 

William  11. 

Henry  L 

1066-1087 

3087-1100 

1100-1136 

Stephen 

11136-164 

KINGS 

HOUSE  OP  STUART. 
James  I. 

Charles  L 

1603-1625 

1625-1649 

^Commonwealth 

Charles  11. 

James  U. 

1649-1660) 

1660-1685 

1685-1689 

• 

William  HL  and  Mary 
William  IH. 

Anne 

1689-1694 

1694-1702 

1702-1714 

married. 

Matilda  of  Planders 
died  unmarried 

1.  Matilda  of  Scotland 

2.  Adeliza,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Louvain 

Matilda  of  Boulogne 


Anne  of  Denmark 
Henrietta  Maria  of 
Prance 

Catherine  of  Braganza 

1.  Anne  Hyde. 

2.  Mary  of  Modena 


George  of  Denmark 


Henry  n. 

1164-1189 

Riclwd  I. 

1189-1199 

John 

1199-1216 

Henry  HL 

1216-1272 

Edward  L 

. 1272-1307 

Edward  H. 

1307-1327 

Edward  HI. 

1327-1377 

Richard  11. 

1377-1399 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
Berengaria  of  Navarre 

1.  Avisa,  daughter  of 
Earl  of  Gloucester 

2.  Isabella  of  Angou- 
leme 

Eleanor  of  Provence 
Eleanor  of  Castile 
Isabella  of  Prance 
Philippa  of  Hainan]  t 

1.  A^e  of  Bohemia 

2.  Isabella  of  Prance 


House  op  Lancaster. 


Henry  IV. 

1399-1413 

1.  Mary  Bohun. 

2.  Joan  of  Navarre 

Henry  V. 

1413-1422 

Catherine  of  Prance 

Henry  VI. 

1422-1461 

Margaret  of  Anjou 

House  op  Yore. 

Edward  IV. 

1461-1483 

Elizabeth  Woodvill® 

Edward  V. 

1483-1483 

died  unmarried 

Richard  HE. 

1483-1485 

Anne,  daughter  of  Earl 
of  Warwick 

House  op  Tudor. 

Henry  VH. 

1485-1509 

Elizabeth  of  York, 
daughter  of  Ed- 
ward rv. 

Henry  VTTT. 

1509-1647 

Catharine  of  Aragon  and 
five  others. 

Edward  VL 

1647-1553 

died  unmarried 

Mary 

1653-1558 

Philip  of  Spain 

Elizabeth 

1558-1603 

died  unmarried 

OF  GREAT  BRITIAN. 

House  op  Hanover, 

Geoige  I. 

1714-1727 

Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell 

Geoi^e  H, 

1727-1760 

Caroline  of  Anspach 

George  HI. 

1760-1820 

Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
berg-Strelitz 

George  IV. 

1820-1830 

Caroline  of  Brunswick 

William  PV. 

1830-1837 

Adelaide  of  Saze- 
Meiningen 

Victoria 

1837-1901 

Albert  of  Saxe-Oobnrg 
and  Gotha 

HOUSE  OP  SAXE-OOBURG. 

Edward  VH. 

1901-1&10 

Alexandra  of  Denmark 

George  V. 

1910- 

Victoria  Mary  of  Teck. 

N.B. — Since  1801,  George  III  and  Ms  successors  have  reigned  as  King  or  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Great  Britain 
£nd  Ireland. 


FRENCH  SOVEREIGNS  AND  PRESIDENTS. 


(Smc®  THE  Revolution,  1789).  ’ 


Iionia  XVL  (executed  1793) 1774 

Louis  XVil.  (never  reigned) — 

< Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Pirst  Consul  . . . . . . 1799 

( Napoleon  L,  Emperor  (abdicated  1814)  . . . . 1804 

Napoleon  H.  (never  reigned)  . . , . . . . . — 

Louis  XVJLLL  (restored) 1814 

Charles  X.  (deposed  1830)  1824 

Louis  Philippe  (abdicated  1848)  1830 

< Louis  Napoleon,  President . . 1848 

( Napc^eon  HL,  Emperor  (deposed  1870)  . . . . 1852 


M.  TMers,  President . . 1871 

Marshal  Mac  Mahon,  President . . 1873 

M.  Jules  Gr6vy,  President  1879 

M.  Carnot,  President  (assassinated  1894)  ..  ..  1887 

M.  Casimir  Perier,  President  (resigned)  . . . . 1894 

M.  P61ix  Paure,  President  1895 

M.  Emile  Loubet,  President 1899 

M.  Palli^res,  President  1906 


General  Washington  s it 
John  Adams . . • s • 
Thomas  Jefferson  . » « 
James  Madison . • . « 
James  Monroe  .... 
John  Quincy  Adams  . . 
Andrew  Jackson  • . . 
Martin  Van  Buren  . . . 
William  Henry  Harrison  • 
John  Tjtar  . , . . 

James  Kno:r  Folk  • . . 
Zachary  Taylor .... 
Millard  Fillmore  • ^ 

Franklin  Pierce  • * • . 


PRESIDENTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


(The  Presidents  are  elected  for  a term  op  pour  Years). 


1789  and  1793. 
1797. 

1801  and  1805. 
1809  and  1813. 
1817  and  1821, 
1826. 

1829  and  1833. 
1837. 

1841  (died  1841)j 
1841. 

1846. 

1849  (died  I860). 
1860.1 

1868. 


James  Buchanan  . « « 
Abraham  Lincoln  , . , 
Andrew  Johnson  ... 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  s . «. 
Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes 
James  A.  Garfield  ... 
Ohester  A.  Arthur  • • • 
Grover  Cleveland  . s • 
Benjamin  Harrison  . « 
Grover  Cleveland  , s 
William  McEjnley . » « 
Theodore  Roosevelt  « • 
Theodore  Roosevelt  • . 
William  Howard  Taft  • 


1857. 

ISOlandlSCS^ikSSas^nated  1866). 
1865. 

1869  and  1873. 

1877. 

1881  (assassinated  1881). 

1881. 

1885. 

1889, 

1893. 

1897and  1931  (assassinated  1901). 
1901. 

1905. 

19(W. 
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MEMORABLE  EVENTS- 


1.— ASSASSINATIONS  OP  MONARCHS  AND  PRESIDENTS. 


(This  list  is  of  necessity  very  incomplete,  as  in  eatrlier  times  so 
many  rulers  met  their  death  by  violence,  that  to  include  them 
all,  we  should  require  a much  larger  space  tiian  we  can  afford 
to  devote  to  the  subject.) 

Xerxes  I.,  King  of  Persia  465  B.O. 

Artaxerxes  III.,  King  of  Persia  338  by  Bagoas 
Philip  n.  of  Macedon  336  by  Pausanias 

Darius  in.<  King  of  Persia  330  by  Bessus 

Julius  Caesar,  Emperor  of  Rome  44  by  Brutus  and  other 

conspirators 

Oaius  Oaii^a  41  A.D.  by  a tribune 

Titus  Flavius  Domitian,  Emperor 
of  Rome  96 

Edmund  I.,  King  of  England  946 
Edward  the  Martyr,  King  of  979 

England 

Albert  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany  1308 
Edward  11.,  Eng  of  England  1327 
James  I.,  Eng  of  Scotland  1437 

Edward  V.,  King  of  England  1483 


James  m..  King  of  Scotland  1488 


by  an  outlaw 
by  his  stepmother’s 
orders 

by  his  nephew 

by  conspirators 
by  order  of  his  uncle 
Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  III. 
by  his  nobles 


Henry  TTI.,  King  of  France  1589 
Henry  IV.,  King  of  Prance  1610 
Gustavos  m..  King  of  Sweden  1792 


Paul,  Czar  of  Russia  1801 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
U.S.  1865 

Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan  of  Turkey  1876 
Alexander  II.,  Czar  of  Russia  1881 
James  Garfield,  President  U.S.  1881 
Marie  Pranfois  S.  Carnot,  French 


President  1894 

Nasr-ed-Deen,  Shah  of  Persia  1896 
Borda  Idiarte,  President  of 
Uruguay  1897 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria  1898 

Humbert  I.,  King  of  Italy  1900 
William  McEnley,  President  of 
U.S.  1901 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia, 
and  his  wife  Draga  1903 

The  King  of  Portugal  and 

the  Crown  Prince  1908 


by  Jacques  Clfiment 
by  Ravaillac 
by  Ankarstrom,  an  ex- 
officer of  the  guard 
by  conspirators 

by  Booth,  an  actor 

by  Nihilists 
by  Charles  Gniteau 

by  an  anarchist 


by  an  anarchist, 
Luccheni 
by  Eresci 

by  Czolgosz 

by  conspirators 

by  conspirators. 


2.-SOME  FAMOUS  BATTLES. 

(Naval  battles  are  thus  indicated  *) 


Name. 

Date. 

Marathon . ^ 

O 

490  B.O. 

Thermopyl®  . 

480  B.O. 

Syracuse  . - 

• 

413  B.O. 

Arhela  • ^ • 

. 

331  B.O. 

Caudine  Forks 

• 

321  B.O. 

Gaza  . • - 

• 

312  B.O. 

Cannse-  . - 

216  B.O. 

Metaurus  . . 

• 

207  B.O. 

Philippi  . . 

• 

42  B.O. 

*Actium 

• 

31  B.O. 

Teutohurg  - 

• 

9 A.D. 

ChMons  . . 

• 

451 

Tours  . . . 

732 

Andernach  . 

• 

876 

Hastings  . . 

• 

1066 

Bannockburn 

• 

1314 

Morgarten  . 

• 

1316 

Crecy  . . . 

• 

1346 

Fatay  . . . 

• 

1429 

Towton  . . 

• 

1461 

C^risoUes  . . 

• 

1644 

‘‘'Lepanto  . . 

• 

1671 

Spanish  Armada 

1688 

Ivry  . . . 

• 

1690 

Ijutzen  * i i 

A 

• 

1632 

Narva  * . n 

• 

1700 

Result. 

Greeks  defeated  Persians. 

Persians  defeated  Greeks. 

Spartans  defeated  Athe- 
nians. 

Alexander  defeated  Darius. 

Samnites  defeated  Romans. 

Ptolemy  defeated  Deme- 
trius. 

Hannibal  defeated  Romans. 

Romans  defeated  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Octavius  and  Antony 
defeated  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 

Octavius  defeated  Mark 
Antony. 

Arminius  with  Germans 
defeated  Romans  under 
Varus. 

Romans  and  Goths  de- 
feated Attila  the  Hun. 

Charles  Martel  defeated 
the  Saracens. 

Louis  of  Saxony  defeated 
Charles  the  Bald. 

William  I.  defeated  Harold. 

Bruce  defeated  English. 

Swiss  defeated  Austrians. 

English  defeated  French. 

French  under  Joan  of  Arc 
defeated  English. 

Yorkists  defeated  Lancas- 
trians. 

French  defeated  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

Jokn  of  Austria  defeated 
Turks. 

English  defeated  Spaniards. 

Henry  IV.  defeated  the 
League. 

Swedes  defeated  Austrians. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
defeated  Peter  the  Great. 


Name. 

Date 

Blenheim . . 

• 

1704 

Fultowa  . . 

• 

1709 

Flassey  . . 

• 

1757 

Quebec  . . 

1759 

♦Off  Brest  . . 

1794 

♦Nile  . . . 

1798 

Seringapatam 

• 

1799 

Hohenlinden . 

1800 

Austerlitz.  . 

• 

1805 

♦Trafalgar . . 

• 

1805 

Jena  . . . 

• 

1806 

Wagram  . . 

• 

1809 

Albuera  . . 

• 

1811 

Salamanca  . 

• 

1812 

Borodino  . . 

• 

1812 

Leipsic  . . 

• 

1813 

Waterloo  . . 

• 

1816 

♦Navarino  . . 

• 

1827 

Alma  . . . 

• 

1854 

Balaklava  . 

• 

1854 

Inkermann  . 

• 

1854 

Magenta  . . 

«i 

1859 

Edniggr'atz 

Sadowa 

ar 

1866 

Sedan  . . . 

• 

1870 

Plevna.  . . 

• 

1877 

Liao-yang  £ 

1904 

♦Sea  of  Japan 

• 

1905 

Result. 

Marlborough  deftd.  French. 

Peter  the  Great  defeated 
Charles  XII. 

Clive  defeated  Surajah 
Dowlah. 

W olfe  defeated  French. 

Howe  defeated  French. 

Nelson  defeated  French. 

British  defeated  Tippoo 
Sahib. 

French  defeated  Austrians. 

Napoleon  defeated  Aus- 
trians. 

Nelson  defeated  French  and 
Spaniards. 

Napoleon  defeated  Prus- 
sians. 

Napoleon  defeated  Aus- 
trians. 

English  defeated  French. 

English  defeated  French. 

Napoleon  defeated  Russians^ 

Allies  defeated  French. 

Allies  defeated  French. 

English,  French  and  Rus- 
sians defeated  Turks. 

English  and  French  de- 
feated Russians. 

English  and  French  de- 
feated Russians. 

English  and  French  de- 
feated Russians. 

French  and  Sardinians  de- 
feated Austrians. 

Prussians  defeated  Aus- 
trians. 

Prussians  defeated  French. 

Turks  defeated  Russians 
but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Plevna. 

Japanese  defeatedRussiansj 

Russian  fleet  almost  anni- 
hilated by  the  Japanese^ 
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3.- GREAT  EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS. 


A,T>. 

79.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  destroyed  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneum, and  Stabiae.  It  was  at  the  latter  place 
the  EHder  Pliny  perished. 

Severe  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  occurred  in  the  5th, 
6th,  and  11th  centuries.  There  was  an  alarming 
outbreak  in  1631  foUowiag  a long  period  of  quiet. 
The  18th  century  witnessed  numerous  eruptions. 
One  of  the  most  serious  outbreaks  of  the  19th 
century  was  that  which  took  place  in  1871-2. 
There  was  also  a violent  eruption  in  1906,  when 
some  hundreds  of  hves  were  lost  and  great 
devastation  wrought. 

1169.  Eruption  of  Mount  Etna;  Catania  and  16,000  of 
its  inhabitants  destroyed. 

1318.  Earthquake  in  England ; the  most  severe  ever 
experienced  there. 

1692.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  engulfed  forty  fathoms  deep ; 

3,000  killed. 

1693.  Earthquake  in  Sicily ; more  than  fifty  towns  and 
cities  destroyed. 

Catania  with  18,000  inhabitants  totally  engulfed. 
More  than  100,000  lives  lost. 

1766.  Great  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  city  almost  entirely 
destroyed  and  more  than  40,000  people  supposed 
to  have  perished. 

1822.  Aleppo  in  Syria  destroyed  by  earthquake,  more 
than  half  its  inhabitants  killed. 

1869.  Quito  visited  by  a destructive  earthquake. 

1860.  Earthquake  at  Mendoza,  South  America,  in  which 
many  thousands  lost  their  hves. 


A.D. 

1868.  Disastrous  earthquake  in  Peru  and  Ecuador ; 
many  towns  destroyed. 

1883.  Eruption  of  Krakatoa,  Java;  more  than  30,000 
, perished. 

Severe  shocks  at  and  around  Colchester,,  and  much 
damage  done. 

1886.  Eruption  of  Talawera,  New  Zealand,  destroying 
the  celebrated  “ Pink  Terraces.” 

1891.  Terrible  earthquake  in  Japan ; 300,000  persons 
homeless. 

1902.  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  destroyed  by  eruption  of 
Mount  Pelee ; “ within  ten  minutes  St.  Pierre 
became  a city  of  the  dead.” 

Eruption  of  Mount  Soufri^re,  St.  Vincent,  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  buildings  in  one-third  of  the  island. 
Earthquake  in  Turkestan ; the  victims  numbered 
10,000. 

1905.  Earthquake  at  Dharmsala,  India ; native  regiment 
and  several  Europeans  lost,  and  some  10,000  natives 
killed  in  Lahore  and  other  places. 

1906.  Earthquake  in  Formosa,  towns  and  villages  wiped 
out. 

Alarming  earthquake  at  San  Francisco,  followed  by 
a devastating  fire  that  completed  its  ruin. 
Earthquake  reduced  Valpe.rai30  to  ruins;  3,000 
perished. 

1907.  Earthquake  destroyed  Kingston,  Jamaica;  700 
lives  lost. 

1908.  Awful  earthquake  in  and  around  Messina,  about 

100,000  supposed  to  have  perished. 


4.— GREAT  PESTILENCES,  FAMINES,  STORMS  & OTHER  DISASTERS. 


A.D. 

1016.  Terrible  famine  throughout  Europe. 

1193-5.  Famine  in  England  followed  by  pestilence. 

1348.  England  visited  by  the  “ Black  Death.”  One-third 
of  its  inhabitants  said  to  have  perished.  Through- 
out Europe  the  deaths  amount^,  it  was  estimated, 
to  20,000,000. 

1486.  The  “ Sweating  Sickness  ” appeared  in  London  for 
the  first  time  and  carried  off  thousands. 

1666.  Great  Plague  of  London  in  which  more  than 

60,000  perished. 

1666.  Great  Fire  in  London,  raged  for  five  days.  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  and  many  churches  included 
among  the  buildings  destroyed. 

1703.  The  worst  storm  ever  known  in  England.  Enor- 
mous damage  on  land  and  sea.  The  Eddy  stone 
Lighthouse  was  destroyed,  and  with  it  perished  its 
designer,  Winstanley. 

1770.  Terrible  Famine  in  India ; 2^  million  people 
perished, 

1831.  Asiatic  Cholera  first  appeared  in  England  at 
Sunderland. 

1834.  Houses  of  Parliament  destroyed  by  fire. 

1846.  Irish  Famine  caused  by  the  failui’e  of  the  potato 
crop. 

1848.  Great  outbreak  of  Cholera  in  England ; 50,000 
deaths. 

1861.  Great  fire  near  Tooley  Street,  London,  continued 
for  several  weeks. 

1862  Hartley  Golhery,  Northumberland,  200  killed. 

1866.  In  the  descent  of  the  Matterhorn  after  Mr.  Whymper 
and  his  party  had  made  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  reach  the  summit,  four  of  their  number  fell  over 
a precipice  and  were  killed. 

1867.  Skating  calamity  in  Regent’s  Park,  41  drowmed. 

1871.  Great  Fire  at  Chicago ; nearly  20,000  buildings 

destroyed. 

1877.  Famine  in  India ; 6,000,000  perished. 

1877-8.  Dreadful  famine  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
China.  Some  8,000,000  are  reported  to  have 
perished. 


A.D. 

1892.  Great  famine  in  Russia. 

1894.  Terrible  Colliery  Disaster  in  South  Wales ; nearly 
300  hves  lost. 

1890.  More  than  1,000  people  crushed  to  death  in  a 
panic  during  a fete  held  at  Moscow,  to  com- 
memorate the  coronation  of  the  Czar. 

1897.  Disastrous  fire  at  a Charity  Bazaar  in  Paris ; 
more  than  100  people,  mostly  women,  lost  their 
lives. 

1898.  Terrific  Hurricane  in  the  West  Indies ; many 
hundred  hves  lost ; numerous  shipping  disasters, 
and  many  sugar  estates  devastated. 

Great  City  Fire  at  Ciipplegate ; damage  two 
million  sterling. 

1899.  Serious  landslip  following  a severe  earthquake  at 
Darjeehng,  India ; hundreds  of  acres  of  tea  plan- 
tations destroyed. 

Great  hotel  fire  in  New  York,  entaihng  the  loss  of 
many  hves. 

1901.  Terrible  colliery  disaster  in  Wales,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  hves  lost. 

1903.  Dreadful  disaster  on  Underground  Electric  Railway 
in  Paris ; more  than  seventy  people  killed,  mostly 
by  suffocation. 

Terrible  fire  at  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  ; some  fifty  of 
the  patients  killed. 

1906.  Great  mine  disaster  near  Lille,  France ; mewe  than 

1,000  lives  lost.  Three  weeks  after  the  accident 
fourteen  men  were  found  alive  and  brought  to  the 
surface. 

Railway  accident  near  Sahsbury,  to  the  train 
forming  the  American  boat  express  ; of  the  fifty 
passengers,  twenty-one  were  killed  outright. 
Disastrous  railway  accident  near  Dundee  ; twenty- 
one  killed. 

1910.  Inundation  of  Paris;  vast  destruction  of  property 
but  small  loss  of  life. 

Terrible  Colliery  Disaster  at  Whitehaven,  137 
miners  entombed  in  a burning  pit. 

3 T 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


6.— NOTABLE  SHIPWRECKS. 


A.D. 

n82.  Grosvenor,  Indiaman,  lost  ofi  South  Africa. 

Royal  George,  man-of-war,  foundered  off  Spithead ; 
about  800  lives  lost. 

1786.  Halsewell,  East  Indiaman,  lost ; about  370  people 
drowned. 

1792.  Uoiou,  packet  of  Dover,  lost  off  Calais ; a similar 
loss  had  not  occurred  for  more  than  100  years. 

1799.  H.M.S.  Lotine,  lost  off  Dutch  coast.  Only  one  man 
saved,  and  he  died  before  reaching  England.  Vast 
treasure  aboard ; £100,000  has  been  recovered,  but 
over  a million  still  remains  under  the  waves. 

1800.  Queen  Charlotte,  man-of-war,  burnt  off  Leghorn ; 
about  700  perished. 

1811.  St.  George,  Defiance,  and  Hero,  three  men-of-war, 
lost  off  Jutland  ; of  all  the  crews,  numbering  about 
2,000  men,  only  eighteen  were  saved. 

1825.  Sent,  East  Indiaman,  burnt  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
nearly  all  saved  by  the  brig  Cambria. 

1833.  Amphitrite,  with  female  convicts  for  New  South 
Wales,  wrecked  off  Boulogne  ; only  three  saved  out 
of  a total  of  130. 

1849.  Royal  Adelaide,  steamer,  wrecked  off  Margate; 
400  lives  lost. 

1852.  Birkenhead,  troopship,  lost  off  South  Africa ; 
between  400  and  500  perished. 

1854.  Eleven  British  transports  with  cargo  worth  half 
a million,  wrecked  in  the  Black  Sea ; 500  drowned. 

1855.  Pacific,  steamer,  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  with 
nearly  200  people  on  board ; never  heard  of  again 
(supposed  to  have  struck  an  iceberg). 

1869.  Royal  Charter,  steamer,  wrecked  off  Auglesea ; 
460  lost. 

1888.  London,  steamer,  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
200  drowned. 

1870.  E.M.S.  Captain,  foundered  near  Finistcrre,  with 
the  loss  of  all  her  crew  except  eighteen.  Among 
the  lost  was  Captain  Coles,  the  designer  of  the  ship. 

2873.  Atlantic  (Wliite  Star  Line),  lost  off  Nova  Scotia; 
between  600  and  600  drowned. 


A.D. 

1876.  Grosser  Kurlurst,  German  ironclad,  lost  by  collision 
with  Konig  Wilhelm. 

Mistletoe,  yacht,  run  down  in  the  Solent  by  H.M. 
yacht  Alberta.  (Queen  Victoria  on  board).  Captain 
of  Alberta  reprimanded. 

1878.  Enrydice,  training-ship.horaeward  bound,  foundered 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  some  300  of  her  crew. 
Princess  Alice,  pleasure  steamer,  sunk  by  collision 
in  the  Thames ; more  than  600  lost. 

1891.  Utopia,  British  steamer,  with  800  Italian  emigraors 
for  New  York,  sank  in  Gibraltar  Bay ; 660  persons 
drowned. 

1S93.  Victoria,  warship,  sank  off  Tripoli  from  collision 
with  the  Gamperdown ; about  300  lost,  including 
Admiral  Tryon. 

1896.  Elbe,  North  German  Lloyd  steamer,  lost  off 
Lowestoft ; more  than  300  lost. 

Drummond  Castle,  Capo  Liner,  lost  off  Ushant ; 
above  200  lost. 

1897.  Aden,  P.  & 0.  Liner,  lost  in  tho  Indian  Ocean ; 
nearly  100  drowned, 

1898.  Mobegan,  liner,  wrecked  on  the  Manacles,  off 
Cornwall ; over  100  lost. 

La  Bourgoyne,  French  Liner,  sank  off  Novia  Scotia 
from  collision  with  a British  sailing-ship ; about 
600  lives  lost. 

1899.  Stella,  excursion  steamer  from  Southampton  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  wrecked  on  the  Casquet  Rocks  in 
a fog  ; 100  lives  lost. 

1905.  Hilda,  excursion  steamer,  lost  off  the  French  coast ; 
over  100  lives  lost. 

1908.  Montagu,  battleship,  struck  on  the  rocks  off  Londy 
Island.  All  etfcrts  to  save  the  ship  unavailing, 
but  no  lives  lost. 

1907.  Berlin,  a passenger  vessel  from  Harwich,  with 
145  persons  on  board,  wrecked  in  a storm  on  the 
Hook  of  Holland  ; only  fifteen  saved. 

1909.  Republic,  a White  Star  Liner,  wrecked  fromcoUiHion. 
Rescue  of  passengers  due  to  wireless  telegraphy. 


A.D. 

1320. 

1589. 

2607. 

1628. 

1640. 

1689. 

1710. 

1721. 

1763. 

1764. 

1769. 

1779. 

1783. 

1786. 

1798. 

1815. 

,1830. 


e.—GREAT  DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 


Invention  of  gunpowder  by  Schwarz. 

Invention  of  the  Knitting-frame  by  William  Lee. 
Galileo  constructed  the  first  Telescope.  j 

Circulation  of  the  Blood  discovered  by  W^illiam  j 

Harvey.  1 

Barometer  invented  by  Torricelli,  an  Italian. 
Discovery  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation  by  Sir  Isaac  j 
Newton.  | 

Invention  of  the  pianoforte  by  Cristofalli,  an 
Italian. 

First  Mercury  thermometer  construe  ced  65^ 
Fahrenheit. 

Hargreaves’  Spinning  Jenny  invented. 

Beginning  of  many  improvements  in  the  Steam 
Engine  by  James  Watt. 

Arkwright  invented  the  Spinning -frame. 

Crompton  invented  a Spinning  machine  called  the 
mule. 

Balloon  invented  by  the  Montgolfier  Brothers. 
Cartwright  invented  a power  loom  for  weaving. 
Vaccination  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  invention  of  a Safety -lamp 
for  use  in  mines. 

Electrical  Induction  discovered  by  Michael  Faraday 
thus  paving  the  way  for  electric  lighting,  telegraphy,  I 

«tc.  " I 


A.D. 

1837.  The  Magnetic  Needle  telegraph  patented  by  Cook© 
and  Wheatstone. 

1841.  Invention  of  the  Sewing-machine  by  Elias  Howe. 

1847.  Sir  James  Simpson  introduces  the  use  of  Chloroform 
as  an  ansesthetic.  Chloroform  was  discovered  some 
years  previously  by  an  American  chemist. 

1840.  Steam  Hammer  invented  by  James  Nasmyth. 

1866.  Bessemer’s  patent  for  making  Steel. 

1864.  Introduction  of  the  Antiseptic  Treatment  in 
surgery  by  Lord  Lister. 

1868.  Dynamite  invented  by  NobeL 

Invention  of  Whitehead’s  Torpedo. 

1876.  Invention  of  Bell’s  Articulating  Telephone. 

1877.  Invention  of  Edison’s  Phonograph. 

1882.  Koch  discovers  the  bacillus  of  Tuberculosis  and 
later  that  of  Cholera. 

1884.  Invention  of  Nordenfelt’s  Submarine  boat. 

1886.  Louis  Pasteur  discovers  a method  of  Inoculation  as 
a cure  for  Hydrophobia.  The  Pasteur  Institute  at 
Paris  opened. 

1890.  Cordite  invented  by  Sir  F.  A.  AbeL 

1898.  First  practical  application  of  Marconi’s  System  of 
Wireless  Telegraphy. 

1003.  Radium  discovered  by  M.  and  Mme.  Gurie. 


MEMORABLE  EVEInTS. 


ion 


7.— MISCEIiliANEOUS  EVENTS. 


B.O. 

65.  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Gsesar. 

A.n. 

1066.  Invasion  of  England  by  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

1463.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1473.  Printing  introduced  into  England  by  WilHara 
Caxton. 

1492.  Columbus  discovered  America. 

1520.  Magellan,  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  vrorld. 
1621.  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 

1632.  Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro. 

1649.  Francis  Xavier,  the  first  missionary  to  visit  Japan. 
1586.  Drake  introduced  tobacco  into  England. 

1588.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

1607.  Virginia,  the  &st  English  Colony,  founded  in 
America. 

1613.  New  River  water  brought  to  London. 

1620.  Tea  introduced  into  England. 

1620.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

1649.  Trial  and  Execution  of  Charles  L 
1676.  Greenwich  Observatory  founded. 

1683.  London  street  lamps  first  lighted. 

1688.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  Bishops. 

1694.  Bank  of  England  founded. 

1704.  Capture  of  Gibraltar  by  Sir  George  Booke. 

1720.  South  Sea  Bubble  exploded. 

1752.  New  Calendar  adopted  in  England. 

1754.  British  Museum  opened. 

1757.  Admiral  Byng  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot. 

Chve  wins  the  Battle  of  Plasaey,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

1759.  Capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe. 

1766.  First  tunnel  for  navigation  constructed  in  England, 
was  on  the  Bridgwater  Canal,  by  Brindley. 

1768.  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  founded. 

1780.  First  Derby  run. 

The  Gordon  Riots. 

1783.  First  Execution  in  front  of  Newgate  prison. 
Hitherto  held  at  Tyburn  near  the  Marble  Arch. 

1788.  First  British  Settlement  in  Australia. 

1789.  Outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

1790.  The  first  Lifeboat  launched. 

1793.  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Mario  Antoinette. 

1796.  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  lasted  seven  years  and 
ended  in  an  acquittal. 

1797.  Mutiny  of  the  Nore. 

1807.  Gas  first  used  to  light  a street  in  London. 

Slave  Trade,  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

1812.  Famous  Duel  between  H.M.S.  “ Shannon  ” and  the 
“ Chesape.ake  ” of  the  American  navy,  in  which  j 
the  former  was  victorious. 

1814.  Great  Frost  which  lasted  nearly  six  weeks.  A fair 
was  held  on  the  Thames. 

1820.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IV. 

1829.  First  University  Boat  Race. 

First  Passenger  Railway  opened  in  England. 

1830.  Pillory  in  use  for  the  last  time.  A perjurer  named 
Bossy  the  last  to  suffer  in  this  way. 

1832.  First  Reform  Bill  passed. 

1834.  Slavery  abolished  in  the  British  Empire. 

1835.  Lucifer  Matches  came  into  use. 

1838.  First  Steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

1840.  Queen  Victoria  fired  at  by  a half-witted  youth, 
named  Edward  Oxford. 

Penny  Postage  introduced. 

1843.  Thames  Tunnel  completed. 

1846.  Sir  John  Franklin’s  iU-fated  Arctic  Expedition  set 
sail  from  Greenhitbe. 


A.D. 

1847.  Gold  discovered  in  California; 

1850.  McClure  discovered  the  North-west  Passage^ 

1851.  Gold  discovered  at  Bathurst,  in  Australia. 

First  Great  Intemp.tional  Exhibition  held  in  Hyde 
Park. 

The  New  York  racing  yacht  “ America  ” won  the 
R.Y.S.  cup  at  Cowes. 

1858.  Speke  discovered  Victoria  Nyanza. 

1869.  First  Handel  Festival  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
1861.  Emancipation  of  the  Russian  Serfs. 

Great  Comet  seen  in  England. 

Launch  of  the  “ Warrior,”  the  first  iron-plated 
vessel  in  the  British  navy. 

Opening  of  the  Post  Ofiice  Savings  Bank  throughout 
the  British  Isles. 

IS64.  Garibaldi  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City 
of  London. 

1866.  First  Electric  cable  laid  across  the  Atlantic  was  in 
1868,  but  it  proved  a failure.  The  first  to  prove 
a success  was  laid  eight  years  later. 

1867.  Wall  of  Clerkenwell  prison,  London,  blown  np  by 
Fenians  to  free  two  of  their  number  imprisoned 
there. 

1868.  Michael  Barrett,  one  of  the  Fenians,  executed. 
This  was  the  last  public  execution. 

1869.  Suez  Canal  opened 

1870.  Thames  Embankment  complet-ed. 

Diamonds  discovered  at  Kimberley. 

1874.  Tichborne  Trial,  Conviction  of  Arthur  Orton  for 
perjury  and  forgeiy. 

1875.  Captain  Webb  swam  from  Dover  to  Calais.  A few 
years  later  he  was  drowned  while  trying  to  swim 
the  rapids  of  Niagara. 

1878.  Removal  of  Temple  Bar  from  its  position  between 
the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street. 

1882.  Murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  Phoenix 
Park,  Eiublin. 

1886.  Gold  discovered  in  the  Witwatersrand,  TransvaaL 

1887.  Great  Naval  Review  held  at  Spithead  in  honour  oi 
the  Queen’s  Jubilee. 

2893.  Departure  of  an  Arctic  Expedition  under  Nansen 
in  the  Fram. 

1894.  Tower  Bridge  opened. 

Manchester  Ship-Canal  opened. 

Captain  Dreyfus’  trial.  Reinstated,  1906. 

1S96,  Andr6e  set  out  in  a balloon  to  reach  the  North  Pcle^ 
but  was  never  heard  of  again. 

1897.  Celebration  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee. 

1898.  Introduction  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

1900.  A youth  named  Sipido  fired  a pistol  at  the  Prince 
cf  Wales  at  the  railway  station  at  Brussels.  No 
one  was  hurt. 

1901.  First  Parliament  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York. 

Great  Siberian  Railway  completed. 

1902.  Opening  of  the  Gordon  Memorial  College  at 
Khartoum. 

Completion  of  the  Great  Nile  Dam  at  Assouan,  | 
Great  Coronation  Review  held  at  Spithead.  f 

Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  signed.  ' 

1903.  Great  Coronation  Durbar  held  at  Delhi. 

1905.  Simplon  Tunnel  completed. 

1906.  Anarchist  attempt  to  blow  np  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain  on  their  wedding-day. 

1907.  Opening  of  the  new  “ Old  Bailey.’* 

1909.  Lieutenant  Shaokleton  got  within  112  miles  of  the 
South  Pole. 

Commander  Peary  reached  the.  North  Pole. 

1910.  Inauguration  oi  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 
TnS  LONGEST  RIVERS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Name. 

Mississippi  wiJh  Missouri  (N.  America) 

• 

Length  in  Miles 
(about). 

. . 4,200 

Amazon  . . . 

. . (S,  America) . 

• 

. 4,000 

Nile 

• 

. 3,500 

Yenisei  . . . 

. 3,100 

Congo  .... 

• 

. 3,000 

Yang-tse>kiang  . 

. . (China)  . . 

• 

. 3,000 

Lena  .... 

• 

. 3,000 

’ Hoang-ho . . . 

• 

. 2,700 

1 Niger  .... 

• 

. 2,600 

1 Amur  .... 

• 

. 2,500 

La  Plata  . . . 

. . (S.  America) 

. 2,500 

Obi 

. 2,300 

Volga  .... 

. 2,300 

St.  Lawrence . . 

. . (N.  America) 

. , (^N.  America) 

• 

. 2,200 

•Mackenzie  . . 

• 

. 2,200 

Name.  Length  In  Milea. 

(about). 

Colorado (N.  America)  * . . * li.OOO 

Yukon (Alaska)  ....«,  2,000 

Indus (India) 1,900 

Rio  Grande  . . . . (N.  America)  ...»  1,800 

Brahmaputra  . . . (India) 1,800 

Danube  .....  (Central  Europe)  ...  1,700 

Euphrates (Asia  Minor)  ....  1,700 

Ganges  .....  (India) 1,550 

Orinoco (S.  America)  ....  1,500 

Irawadi (Burma)  . . probably  1,500 

Zambesi  .....  (E.  Africa)  .....  1,500 
Columbia  .....  (N.  America)  ....  1,300 

Dnieper (Russia) 1,250 

Don (Russia) 1,100 

Murray (Australia) 1,100 


{Compare  the  Thames— 220  miles.) 


*TiiC  name  Mackenzie  is  often  restricted  to  the  river  below  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  length  1,100  miles. 


THE  HIGHEST  MOUNTAINS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

(Approximate  Heights  given).  Those  marked  thus  (•)  are  Volcanoes. 


Name. 


Mount  Everest 
* Dapsang  . . 

' Godwin  Austin 
Kinebinjinga  . 
i Dhawalagiri  . 
Nanda  Devi  . 
Tagharma  . . 
Khan-iengri  . 
Aconcagua . . 

' Kaufmann . . 
Mercedario  . . 
Gualtieri  . . 
Huascau  . . 
Sorafa  . . . 
Chimborazo  . 
Kilima-Njaro  . 
•Cotopaxi  . . 
•Antisana  . . 
Cayambe  . . 
Demavend  . . 
Elburz  . . . 


Height  in  Where  situated, 
feet. 

29.000  (Himalayas)  India. 

28.500  (Karakorum  Mts.)  Central  Asia. 
28’200  (Himalayas)  India. 

28.100  (Himalayas)  India. 

26,800  (Himalayas)  India. 

25.700  (Himalayas)  India. 

25.600  (I:’amir)  Turkestan, 

24.000  (rhian  Shan  Mts.)  China, 

22.400  (Andes)  Chili. 

22,200  (Pamir)  Turkestan. 

22.000  (Andes)  Chili. 

21.500  (Andes)  Bolivia. 

21.500  (Andes)  Peru. 

21.400  (Andes)  Bolivia. 

20.600  (Andes)  Ecuador. 

19.700  B.  Africa. 

19.500  (Andes)  Ecuador. 

19.100  (Andes)  Ecuador. 

19.000  (Andes)  Ecuador. 

18.600  (Elburz  Mts.)  Persia. 

18,300  (Caucasus  Mts.)  Russia, 


Name. 

Mount  St  Elias 
•Orizaba  . . . 
•Popocatapetl  . 
Kenia  . . . 
Mount  Ararat . 
Ruwenzori  . . 
Kazbek  . . . 
tMount  Brown  . 
Mont  Blanc 
Monte  Rosa  . 
Ras  Dashan  . 

' Agua.  . . . 
Matterhorn . . 

' Blanca  Peak  . 
Ligonyi(E!aon) 
Finster-Aarhorn 
Jungtrau  . . 
Fremont’s  Peak 
Mount  Cook  . 
•lusi  Yama  . . 


Height  in  Where  situated, 
feet. 

18.000  (Alaska  Mts.)  N.  America. 

17,400  Mexico. 

17.400  Mexico. 

17.200  British  E,  Africa. 

17.000  Armenia. 

16,600  E.  Airica. 

16.500  (Caucasus  Mts.)  Russia. 

16.000  (Rocky  Mts.)  British  N.  America. 

15.700  (Pennine  Alps)  France. 

15.200  (Pennine  Alps)  Italy, 

15,100  Abyssinia. 

15.000  Central  America. 

14.700  (Pennine  Alps)  Switzerland. 

14.400  (Rocky  Mta.)  United  States.’ 

14.000  E.  Africa. 

14,000  (Bernese  Alps)  Switzerland. 

13.700  (Bernese  Alps)  Switzerland. 

13.500  (Rocky  Mte.)  N.  America. 

12.300  (Southern  Alps)  New  Zealand. 

12.300  Japan. 


(Compare  Ben  Nevis  4,40{'  feet,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  British  Isles). 


t The  heights  of  the  peaks  in  British  North  America  are  variously  given.  Thus,  some  authorities  put  Mount  Brown  at  16,000 

teet,  while  it  has  been  given  as  low  as  10,000  feet. 


The  greatest  Ocean  Depths  are  about  the  same  distance  below  the  sea-level  as  are  the  highest  mountains  above  it.  The 
greatest  depth  so  far  recorded  is  30.930  feet,  near  the  Kermadec  Islands  in  the  south-west  Pacific.  The  greatest  depth  known 
in  the  Atlantic  is  27,980  feet,  to  the  north  of  the  West  Indies.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  deepest  sounding  hitherto  made 
is  19,200  feet. 


COMPARATIVE  RAINFALLS. 

The  annual  rainfall  varies  greatly  in  difierent  places.  In  the  Sahara  and  Gobi  deserts,  in  parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  It 
never  rain.s  at  aU,  while  at  Cherrapungi,  in  Bengal,  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  493  inches.  The  highest  rainfalls  occur  in 
the  tropics,  in  mountainous  districts  and  in  regions  near  the  sea.  In  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  the  rainfall  does  not 
amount  to  thirty  inches,  indeed  in  Lincolnshire  it  is  below  twenty  inches;  on  the  other  hand  more  than  forty  inches  fall 
over  a portion  of  England,  while  over  a considerable  part  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  the  amount  exceeds  eighty  inches.  The 
rainfall  is  higher  in  Ireland.  The  highest  rainfall  in  England  is  at  Seathwaite,  in  the  Lake  District.  The  difierence  is  in 
some  cases  very  striking ; thus,  in  Norway  and  in  Spain  the  annual  fall  varies  from  nearly  seventy  inches  to  thirteen.  In 
Russia  and  Siberia  it  drops  from  twenty  inches  to  three,  and  Prance  and  Germany  have  a rainfall  varying  from  thirty- 
five  to  twenty  inches,  though  the  figures  are  much  larger  in  mountainous  districts.  The  annual  rainfall  of  Australia  is  as 
low  as  seven  inches  in  some  parte,  while  in  others  it  mounts  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  inches.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  annual  fall  of  rain  in  various  parte  of  the  world. 


Place. 

Situation. 

Amnual  Rainfall 

Place. 

Situation. 

Annual  Rainfall 

Seathwaite  .... 

in  inches. 

New  York  . . 

• 

• 

in  inches. 

. 38 

London 

San  Diego  . . 

• 

. 9 

Bergen 

Hokitika  . . 

• 

. 120 

North  Cane  .... 

....  11 

Christchurch  . 

. . . New  Zealand  . 

• 

• 

. 26 

Cherrapungi  .... 

, Bengal  . . 

....  493 

Zanzibar  . . 

. . . B.  Africa  . . 

• 

• 

. 59 

Bombay 

Port  Eiizabeth 

. . . S.  Airica  . . 

• 

• 

. 24 

Karachi  or  Kunachee . 

, India . . . 

....  7 

Port  Said  . . 

• 

• 

• 2 

Ratnapura  .... 

. Ceylon  , . 

....  148 

Brisbane  . . 

• 

• 

. 60 

Colombo 

, Ceylon  , , 

Gawler  . . . 

• 

• 

• 

Vera  Cruz 

, Mexico  , • 
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RACES  OP  MANKIND 


The  human  family  has  been  divided  into  five  great  races.  They  are  as  follows : The  Caucasian ; the  Mongolian ; the 
Negro;  the  Malay;  the  American.  The  table  below  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tribes  or  nations  comprising  these  five  great  raoee. 


Ihe  Caucasian  or  . . 
!ndo>Earopean  Race, 
(white) 


The  Mongolian  Race  . 
(yellow) 


The  natives  of  Europe  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Magyars  of  Hungary, 
and  the  Laplanders  and  Finns),  the 
Persians,  Jews,  Arabians,  Hindoos, 
Afghans,  and  the  people  of  Northern 
Africa ; also  the  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans in  America,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  etc. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  Bur- 
mese, Tibetans  and  Koreans ; also  the 
Laplanders,  Finns,  Magyars,  Tartars 
and  Turks,  and  many  Russians. 


The  Negro  Race . . 

(black) 


The  Malay  Race . . 
(brown) 

The  American  Race 
or  Red  Indians  . 


The  natives  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  with  the  exception  of  the 
colonists  of  Cape  Colony,  etc.  The 
natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
some  of  the  Malaysian  Islands  are 
also  included  under* this  heading. 

The  natives  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  most  of 
the  islands  of  Oceania. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  America,  who  arc 
gradually  dying  out. 


RELATIVE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT. 


A glance  at  the  table  below  will  give  a fair  idea  of  what  people’s  weight  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  height.  The 
average  man  or  woman  grows  stouter  with  advancing  years,  and  slimness  is  becoming  to  the  young,  but  to  be  well-pro- 
portioned, the  fully-developed  man  or  woman  should  conform  to  the  following  standard ; 


Five  feet 

WOMEN. 

Stones. 
about  7 

Pounds. 

6 

Five  feet  two  inches 

Five  feet  three  inches 

MEN. 

Stones. 
about  9 

9 

POUNDSL 

0 

7 

Five  feet  one  inch 

7 

10 

Five  feet  four  inches 

9 

13 

Five  feet  two  inches 

99 

8 

0 

Five  feet  five  inchra 

10 

2 

Five  feet  three  inches  ’ 

99 

8 

7 

Five  feet  six  inches 

10 

6 

Five  feet  four  inches 

99 

9 

0 

Five  feet  seven  inches 

10 

g 

Five  feet  five  inches 

99 

9 

7 

Five  feet  eight  inches 

11 

1 

Five  feet  six  inches 

99 

9 

13 

Five  feet  nine  inches 

11 

7 

Five  feet  seven  inches 

99 

10 

6 

Five  feet  ten  inches 

12 

1 

Five  feet  eight  inches 

99 

10 

12 

Five  feet  eleven  inches 

• • • • 

12 

' 6 

Five  feet  nine  inches 

99 

11 

2 

Sir  feet 

• • « • 

99 

12 

10 

NOTABLE  RAILWAY  TUNNELS. 


Name. 

Length  Situation. 

in  miles 

(about.) 

Name. 

Length  Situation. 

in  miles 

(about.) 

Simplon  (completed-. 
February,  1905. 
The  total  cost  is 
roughly  about 

12 

connects  Switzerland  and 

Severn  ^ . . . . 

. . 4i 

Great  Western  Railway. 

d 

d 

Italy. 

Totley 

Woodhead . . . . 
Stand edge  . . . . 

. . 

. . 3 

Midland  Railway. 

Great  Central  Railway. 
North  Western  Eailwav* 

£3,000,000. 

f ® 

[Italy. 

Bramhojie  . . . . 

North  Eastern  Railway. 

Mount  St.  Gothard 

•i 

9i 

connects  Switzerland  and 

Medway  . . . . 

South  Eastern  Railway. 

Mont  Cenis 

8 

connects  France  and  Italy. 

Cowburn  . . . . 

Midland  Eailwriy. 

Arlberg 

<1 

6 

Austria. 

Bor 

• . 1| 

Great  Western  !]^ilwav. 

Hoosac  Mountain 

St.  Clair 

• 

4i 

2 

Massachusetts, 
under  the  river  St.  Glair 
in  North  America. 

Mersey 

. . H 

between  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead. 

(There  are  in  all  about  thirty  tunnels  in  England  which  exceed  one  mile  in  length.) 

) 


SOME  FAMOUS  ORGANS. 


The  earliest  organs  were  water-organs,  and  the  first  specimen 
was  the  work  of  Otesibius  of  Alexandria.  Instruments  built 
from  his  designs  found  their  way  to  Rome  and  were  patronized 
by  the  Emperor  Nero.  They  were  employed  to  accompany 
the  contests  in  the  public  games  and  for  other  secular  purposes. 
The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  Church  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  most  famous  organs. 

Haarlem  Cathedral  ....  This  organ  was  for  a long  time 

the  largest  in  tbe  world. 
Begun  in  1735  it  took  more 
than  three  years  to  complete. 
Seville  Cathedral  • ■ • . The  bellows  of  this  organ  are 

worked  “see-saw”  fashion 
by  a man  walking  up  and 
down  a long  plank. 

Royal  Albert  Hall,  London  . 


Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham  . 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool . 

Church  of  St.  Maurice,  Olmutz, 

Austria 

Leeds  Town  Hall  .... 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 

Paul,  Qorlltz,  Silesia  . . 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 

Montreal 

Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  H.S. 
Town  Hall,  Sydney,  N.S.W. . 


Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Frei- 
burg, Baden  . . , , , 


This  huge  organ  was  erected  in 
1857. 

Erected  at  a cost  of  about 

£10,000. 


This  organ  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  largest  eve* 
built  for  an  English  Colony. 

One  of  the  flnest- toned  cw^ans 
in  Europe. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


SOME  OP  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  BELLS. 

Wo  do  not  know  who  invented  the  bell  *,  it  probably  had  no  single  inventor,  but  was  the  outcome  of  the  combined  ideas  of 
many.  It  is  uncertain,  also,  at  what  date  large  bells  were  introduced,  though  it  is  probable  they  came  into  use  at  the 
time  of  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  “ But  for  fully  a thousand  years,  we  may  feel  certain  that  Christendom,  and  England  as 
part  of  it,  has  heard  the  far-reaching  tones  of  uie  bella  ring  out,  now  gladly,  now  sadly,  across  broad  acres  of  field  and 
woodland,  and  over  the  busy  hum  of  the  bustling  town.  And  in  all  that  time  there  has  been  scarce  an  event  of  interest  in  the 
life  of  nations  or  of  districts,  not  many  even  in  the  lives  of  private  individuals,  in  which  the  tones  of  the  bella  have  not 
minirlarl  nrif.1i  f.hft  that  ware  arnnfM»d  thcrehv.*' — Erom  “A  Book  about  Bells,**  bv  the  Rev.  Oeome  8.  Tvaclc.  B.A_ 


mingled  with  the  emotions  that  were  aroused  thereby, 

Approximate 

WEIGHT  IN  Tons.  RemaPvKs. 

Kolokol,”  the  Great  200  Supposed  to  have  been 
Bell  of  Moscow  (the  largest  cast  in  1663.  In  1737 

bell  in  the  world.)  a fire  caused  its  fall, 

and  it  remained  on  the 
ground,  cracked  and  use- 
less, until  1837,  when  it 
was  made  to  serve  as  the 
dome  of  a chapel  which 
was  excavated  beneath  it. 
Said  by  some  authorities 
to  rival  the  giant  of 
Moscow  in  point  of  size. 
This  is  the  largest  bell 
in  use  in  the  world. 


Great  Bell  at  Mingoon,  Burmah  125 


Anothfflu'  Moscow  Bell  125 

The  Great  Bell  at  Pekin  63 

Novgorod,  Russia  31 

“ Kaiserglocke,”  Cologne  26 

Cathedral 


by  the  Bev.  George  S.  Tyack,  B.A, 
Approximate 

Weight  in  Tons,  Bbicarkb. 

St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral,  St J’eters-  22  Like  the  bell  of  Moscow, 
burg  this  fine  specimen  is 

adorned  wiUi  imperial 
portraits. 


Olmiltz,  Austria  18 

Notre  Dame,  Paris  13 

Vienna  18 

St.  Paul’s,  London  17 

Sens,  France  15 

Erfurt  Cathedral,  Prussian  13 
Saxony 

Montreal  (R.O.  Cathedral)  13 

York  12 

“ Big  Ben,”  Westminster  11 

Gorlitz,  Silesia  10 

Bruges  10 

‘‘  Great  Tom,”  Oxford  7 


“Great  Paul”  was  cast 
aud  hung  in  1882. 

This  bell  was  cast  at  the 
end  of  the  15  th  century. 


See  under  “Bells” 
Diet,  of  Qen.  Inf, 


in 


NOTABLE  SPIRES  AND  TOWERS. 

The  following  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  most  notable  spires  and  towers  in  the  worll. 

Height  in  Feet. 


Height  in  feet. 


Eiffel  Tower,  Ohamp-de-Mars,  Paris 

984 

Salisbury  Cathedral  . . . . 

404 

Ulm  Cathedral 

632 

Freiburg  Minster,  Baden 

380 

Cologne  Cathedral 

• • 

512 

Florence  Cathedral 

.370 

Rouen  Cathedral 

483 

Chartres  Cathedral,  France 

370 

St.  Nicholas,  Hamburg 

• „ 

480 

St.  Paul’s,  London 

365 

Strasburg  Cathedral  . . 

464 

St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral,  St.  Petersburg 

530 

St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral,  Vienna 

• • 

450 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York 

326 

St.  Peter’s^  Rome 

440 

Norwich  Cathedral  . . 

314 

Amiens  Cathedral 

420 

Notre  Dame,  Paris 

310 

Notre  Dame,  Antwerp  .« 

• a 

405 

Canterbury  Cathedral 

235 

NOTABLE  BRIDGES. 

The  earliest  bridges  were  made  of  wood.  The  most  famous  bridge  of  antiquity  was  Trajan’s  stone  structore  over 


the  Danube.  4, 
bridges. 

Name, 


feet  in  length.  The  accompanying  list  gives  a few  details  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of  modem 


Length 
in  feet 


Date  of 
CJomple- 


Designer. 


Britannia  . a a 

(about.) 

1510 

tion. 

1860 

Stephenson  and  Fairbaim 

Bcookiyn  . ^ a 

6990 

1883 

Roebling 

Calcutta  k <1  ^ u 

1530 

— 

Sir  Bradford  Leslie  . i 

CUiton  Suspensioa 

700 

1864 

Brunei  t s t a 

Forth  k ^ 4 k 

8290 

1889 

Sir  John  Fowler  and 

Grosveaor . , j i 

340 

1832 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
Harrison s 

Kew  Bridge  . . . 

1300 

1903 

Sir  Wolfe  Barry  . . . 

London  Bridge  . . 

1000 

1831 

Sir  John  Rennie  . . . 

SSoBi&i 

1700 

1826 

Telford 

Newcastle  High  Level 

1400 

1849 

Robert  Stephenson  . . 

Niagara  Suspension . 
St.  Lawrence  (Quebec) 

3200 

1865 

Roebling  ...... 

Tay  i -i 

4 4 j 

10,600 

1887 

Barlow  i i , > 

Tower  . 

« 4 M i 

800 

1894 

Sir  Wolfe  Barry  , 

Zambesi 

k. 

« • i 1 

660 

1905 

Mr.  G.  A.  Hobson 

Description. 


Tubular  Suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  on  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 

Suspension  bridge  over  East  Eiver,  connects  Brooklyn 
with  New  York. 

A pontoon  bridge,  probably  the  longest  floating  bridge 
in  the  world. 

Bridge  over  the  Avon  near  BriatoL  (Formerly  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge  over  the  Thames  near  Charing  Cross), 

Railway  bridge  across  the  river  Forth,  Scotland. 

Single  span  stone  bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Chester. 

Over  the  Thames ; connects  Brentford  with  Kew, 

Over  the  Thames. 

Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait. 

Connects  Newcastle  with  Gateshead. 

Over  the  Niagara. 

Cantilever  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  six  miles 
above  Quebec.  In  1907  a part  coUapsed,  while 
building.  The  Dominion  Government  has  since 
undertaken  the  task  of  completion. 

Railway  bridge  over  the  Tay  in  Scotland. 

Suspension  and  bascule  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Iiimdoa. 

Cantilever  bridge  across  the  Zambesi,  700  yards  below 
the  Victoria  Fails. 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


HOBSE-BACING. 

(a)  "Won  The  Derby ; (6)  The  2000  Guineas;  (c)  The  1000  Guineas ; (d)  The  Oaks ; (e)  The  St.  Leger. 
* Race  not  run  at  time  of  going  to  press. 

THE  DERBY  (m). 


For  8 years  old.  Colts  S st. ; Fillies  8 st.  11  lbs.  1 mile  4 fur.  29  yds.  Record  Time  2 m.  35^  a. 


Year. 

Owner. 

Winner. 

Betting. 

Jockey. 

Trainer. 

Time.  . 

1859 

Sir  J.  Hawley  , . 

• 

Musjid  .... 

9 to  4 

Wells 

G.  Manning 

2 59 

1860 

Mr.  Merry.  . . . 

Thormanby 

4 to  1 

Custance 

M.  Dawson 

2 55 

1861 

Col.  Towneley  . . 

« 

Kettledrum 

16  to  1 

Bullock 

W.  Oates 

2 43 

1862 

Mr.  Snewing  . . . 

• 

Caractacus  . 

* 

40  to  1 

J.  Parsons 

W.  Smitii 

2 45^ 

1863 

Mr.  R.  0.  Naylor 

• 

Macaroni  (b)  . 

10  to  1 

T.  Chaloner 

J.  Godding 

2 504 

1864 

Mr.  W.  I’Anson  . . 

* 

Blair  Athol  (e)  . 

14  to  1 

J.  Snowden 

W.  I’Anson 

2 43 

1865 

Count  F.  de  Lagrange 

Qladiateur  (fe)  (e)  . 

6 to  2 

H.  Grimshaw 

T.  Jennings 

2 46 

1866 

Mi.  R.  Sutton 

* 

Lord  Lyon  (6)  (e) 

5 to  6 

Custance 

J.  Dover 

2 50  i 

1867 

Mr.  Chaplin  . . . 

« 

Hermit  .... 

1000  to  15 

Daley 

G.  Bloss 

2 62  1 

1868 

Sir  J.  Hawley 

• 

Blue  Gown  » . 

* 

7 to  2 

Wells 

J.  Porter 

2 434  5 

1869 

Mr.  J.  Johnstone 

* 

Pretender  (6)  . . 

* 

11  to  8 

J.  Osborne 

T.  Dawson 

2 52| 

1870 

Lord  Falmouth  . 

• 

Kingcraft  . . 

* 

20  to  1 

T.  French 

M.  Dawson 

2 4a  ! 

1871 

Baron  Rothschild 

• 

Favonius  . . .' 

* 

9 to  1 

T.  French 

J.  Hayhoe 

2 60  1 

1872 

Mr.  H.  Savile. 

• 

Cremorae  . 

3 to  1 

Maidment 

W.  Gilbert 

2 454  i 

1873 

Mr.  Merry.  . . . 

• 

Doncaster  . 

45  to  1 

F.  Webb 

R.  Peck 

2 50"  I 

1874 

Mr.  W.  S.  Cartwright 

« 

George  Frederick  . 

* 

9 to  1 

Custance 

T.  Leader 

2 46  i 

1875 

Prince  Batthyany  . 

. 

Galopin  . . . 

, 

2 to  1 

Morris 

J.  Dawson 

2 48  i 

1876 

Mr.  A.  Baltazzi  . . 

• 

Kisber  .... 

4 to  1 

Maidment 

J.  Hayhoe 

2 44  ‘ 

1877 

Lord  Falmouth  . 

« 

Silvio  («)... 

100  to  9 

F.  Archer 

M.  Dawson 

2 50 

1878 

Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford . 

« 

Sefton  .... 

100  to  12 

Constable 

A.  Taylor 

2 56 

1879 

Mr.  Acton.  . . . 

Sir  Bevys  ... 

20  to  1 

G.  Fordham 

J.  Hayhoe 

3 2 

1880 

Duke  of  Westminster 

Bend  Or  . . . 

2 to  1 

F.  Archer 

R.  Peck 

2 46] 

1881 

Mr.  P.  Lorillard  . . 

• 

Iroquois  (e) 

11  to  2 

F.  Archer 

J.  Pineus 

2 50  ? 

1882 

Duke  of  Westminster 

• 

Shotover  (6)  . . 

* 

11  to  2 

T.  Cannon 

J.  Porter 

2 45f  ! 

1883 

Sir  F.  Johnstone 

St.  Blaise  ... 

5 to  1 

0.  Wood 

J.  Porter 

2 48f  : 

1884 

Mr.  J.  Hammond  dead 

St.  Gatien  . . . 

100  to  8 

C.  Wood 

E.  Sherwood 

2 4CJ 

1 

1 

Sir  J.  Willoughby  j heat 

Harvester  . . 

100  to  7 

S.  Loates 

Jewitt 

1885 

Lord  Hastings  . . 

• 

Melton  Ce)  . . 

75  to  40 

F.  Archer 

M.  Dawson 

2 44i  ' 

1886 

Duke  of  Westminster 

• 

Ormonde  (b)  (e)  . 

4 to  9 

F.  Archer 

J.  Porter 

2 45i  • 

1887 

Mr.  Abington  . . 

• 

Merry  Hampton  . 

100  to  9 

J.  Watts 

Garry 

2 43 

1888 

Duke  of  Portland 

• 

Ayrshire  (6) 

, 

5 to  6 

F.  Barrett 

G.  Dawson 

2 43 

1889 

Duke  of  Portland 

• 

Donovan  (e}  . 

8 to  11 

T.  Loates 

G.  Dawson 

2 44{  ; 

1890 

Sir  J.  Miller  . . 

• 

Sainfoin 

100  to  15 

J.  Watts 

J.  Porter 

2 49f  ; 

1891 

Sir  F.  Johnstone 

Common  (6)  Ce) 

10  to  11 

G.  Barrett 

J.  Porter 

2 56t  1 

1892 

Lord  Bradford  . 

• 

Sir  Hugo  . . 

40  to  1 

F.  AUsopp 

T.  Wadlow 

2 44  i 

1893 

Mr.  McCalmont  . 

• 

Isinglass  (5)  (e) 

4 to  9 

T.  Loates 

Jewitt 

2 43 

1894 

Lord  Rosebery  . . 

• 

Ladas  (b)  . . . 

2 to  9 

J.  Watte 

M.  Dawson 

2 45f 

1895 

Lord  Rosebery  . . 

• 

Sir  Visto  (e)  . 

9 to  1 

S.  Loates 

M.  Dawson 

2 43| 

1896 

Prince  of  Wales  . 

• 

Persimmon  (e) 

5 to  1 

J.  Watte 

R.  Marsh 

2 42 

1897 

Mr.  Gubbins  . . . 

, 

Galtee  More  (b)  (e) 

1 to  4 

0.  Wood 

S.  Darling 

2 44 

1898 

Mr.  J.  Larnach  . 

Jeddah 

100  to  1 

0.  Madden 

R.  Marsh 

2 47 

1899 

Duke  of  Westminster 

• 

Flying  Fox  (b)  (e) 

2 to  5 

M.  Cannon 

J.  Porter 

2 42i 

1900 

Prince  of  Wales  . 

• 

Diamond  Jubilee  (b)  (e) 

6 to  4 

H.  Jones 

R.  Marsh 

2 42^' 

1901 

Mr.  W.  0.  Whitney  . 

• 

Volodyovski  . . 

5 to  2 

L.  ReifE 

J.  Huggins 

S.  Darling 

2 40t 

1902 

Mr.  J.  Gubbins  • . 

• 

Ard  Patrick  . . 

100  to  14 

Martin 

2 42J 

1903 

Sir  J,  Miller  . . . 

* 

Rock  Sand  (6)  (e)  . 

4 to  6 

Maher 

j Blackwell 

2 42| 

1904 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild 

• 

St.  Amant  (&) 

5 to  1 

K.  Cannon 

A.  Hayhoe 

2 45t 

1905 

Lord  Rosebery  . . 

• 

Cicero  .... 

4 to  11 

Maher 

P.  Peck 

2 39f 

1906 

Major  E.  Loder  . 

Spearmint  . 

6 to  1 

Maher 

Gilpin 

2 3G| 

1907 

Mr.  R.  Croker 

Orby  .... 

100  to  9 

J.  Reiff 

J.  Allen 

2 44 

1908 

Chev.  Ginestrelli . 

Signorinetta  (d) 

100  to  1 

W.  Bullock 

Chev.  Ginestrelli 

2 S9f 

1909 

H.M.  Bang  Edward  VII. 

Minmm  (6)  , . . 

7 to  2 

Herbert  Jones 

R.  Marsh 

2 42| 

1910 

Mr.  Faine 

. 

Lemberg 

7 to  4 

B.  Dillon 

A.  Taylor 

2 35f 

8000  GUINEAS  (5>. 

1000  GUINEAS  (C). 

THE  OAKS  (d). 

ST.  LEGER  (d). 

Year. 

(Newmaiket). 

Syrs.old.  Colts 9 st.;  Fillies 8 st. 9 

(Newmarket). 
3 years  old  Fillies. 

9 Bt. 

(Epsom). 

8 years  old  Fillies.  9 st. 

(Doncaster). 

3yi'S.old.  (Jolts 9 st. ; Fillies 8 st.  11 

1 mile.  Record  1 m.  38| 

S. 

1 mile.  Record 

1 m.  4 f.  29  y. 

Record  2 ni.  38f  s. 

1 m.  6 f.  132  y.  Record  3 m.  g . 

^895 

Kirkconaei  . . 

Galeottia  . 

La  Sagesse 

Sir  Visto  (a) 

• . 

' 1896 

St.  Enisquin  . . 

Thais  . 

Canterbury  Pilgrim  . . 

Persimmon  (a) 

. . . . 

1897 

G^ltee  More  (a)  (e) 

Oheland^  . , 

Limasol 

Galtee  More  (d)  (b)  , 

1898 

Disraeli  .... 

Nun  Nicar  . , 

Airs  and  Graces  . . . 

Wildfowler  . 

. . . 

1899 

Flying  Fox  Cffl)  7^  . 

• 

Sibola  . . . 

Musa  . 

Flying  Fox  (^a)  f6)  . . . ! 

1900 

Diamond  Jubilee  (a)  (e) 

« 

Winifreda  .'  , 

KiOoho  • • • • * 

Diamond  Jubilee  (a)  (b)  . , 

1901 

Handicapper  . . 

• 

Aida  . . 

Cap  and  Bells  II.  . . . 

Doricles  . 

1 

• • • 

1902 

Sceptre  (c)  (d)  (e)  . 

• 

Sceptre  (b)  (d)  (e) 

Sceptre  (b)  (c)(e)  . 

Sceptre  (b)  (c)  (d)  . , 

1903 

Rock  Sand  (a)  (e)  . 

• 

Quintessence  . 

Our  Lassie 

Rock  Sand  (a)  (b)  , . 

1904 

St.  Amant  (a)  . . 

• 

Pretty  Polly  (d)  (e) 

« 

Pretty  Polly  (c)  (e) 

Pretty  Polly  (c)  (d),  . . 

1905 

Vedas  .... 

Cherry  Lass  (d) 

• 

Cherry  Lass  (c)  , . 

ChaJlacombe 

» « • • 

1906 

Gorges  .... 

Flair  . . . 

• 

Keystone  EL  ...  . 

Troutbeck  . 

1907 

Sliere  Gallion  „ . 

Witch  Elm.  . 

Glass  Doll 

Wool  Winder 

» • • • 

1908 

Norman  III.  . , 

* 

Rhodora 

Signorinetta  (a)  ... 

Your  Majesty 

• « • • 

1909 

Minora  (a)  , . . 

Eiectra  . . . 

Perola 

Bayardo . . 

1910 

Neil  Gow  . . . 

. 

Wittkipop  . . 

• 

Rosedrop 

« 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


NEWMARKET  STAKES. 

3 yrs  old.  Colts  9 st. ; Fillies  9 st.  11. 
IJ  miles. 

GRAND  NATIONAL. 

Steeplechase  (LiTerpool). 

4 miles  856  yards.  (Handicap). 

GRAND  PRIX. 

(Paris). 

8 years  old.  1 mile  7 furlongs. 

JUBILEE. 

(Kempton). 

1}  miles.  (Ilanaicapj. 

yrs. 

wght. 

Ji6. 

Ugiit 

1890 

Dominie  11.  . 

Manifesto  . . .11 

12-7 

Perth 

Kt.  of  Thistle  . 0 

1900 

Diamond  Jubilee  (a,  b,  e) 

. . 

Ambush  II.  . .6 

11-3 

Semendria 

SLrenia  ...  5 

8-6 

1901 

William  III.  . . 

Grudon  ...  11 

10-0 

Cheri 

Santoi  ...  4 

8-9 

1902 

Fowling  Piece  . . 

• 

• • 

Shannon  Lass  . 7 

10-1 

Kizil  Kourgan 

Royal  George  . 4 

6-9 

1903 

Flotsam  .... 

Drumcree ...  9 

11-3 

Quo  Vadis  . . 

* , 

Ypsilanti.  . . 5 

8-1 

1904 

Henry  1.  ... 

Moifaa  ...  8 

10-7 

Ajax 

Ypshanti.  . . 6 

9-5 

1905 

Cicero  (a)  . . . 

Kirkland  ...  9 

11-5 

Finasseur  .... 

Ambition  . . 4 

7-1 

1906 

Lally  .... 

Ascetic’s  Silver  . a 

10-9 

Spearmint  (a),  , 

Donnetta  . . 6 

8-11 

1907 

Acclaim  .... 

10-1 

Sans  Souci  II. 

Polar  Star  . . 3 

7-12 

1908 

St.  Wolf  . . . 

• 

• • 

Rubio  ....  a 

10-5 

Northeast 

Hayden  ...  4 

6-12 

1909 

Louviers 

Lutteur  III.  . . 5 

10-11 

Verdun  II.  . . . 

Ebor  ....  4 

7-7 

1910 

Race  Cancelled. 

Jenkinstown  . . 9 

10-5 

Nuage 

• • 

Race  Cancelled. 

J 

ECLIPSE  STAKES. 

PRH^CESS  OF  WALES. 

JOCKEY  CLUB. 

MIDDLE  PARK  PLATE. 

. (Sandown). 

(Newmarket). 

(Newmarket). 

(Newmarket). 

IJ  miles.  (£10,000.) 

IJ  miles.  (£10,000  Stakes). 

IJ  miles.  (£10.000  Stakes). 

6 furlongs.  2 years  old. 

yrs. 

wght. 

yrs. 

Wgllt. 

weight. 

1809 

Flying  Fox  (a,  6,  c). 

3 

9-4 

Flying  Fox  (a,b,e)  3 

9-5 

Flying  Fox  (o,  6,  e)  . 

* . 

Democrat 

9-0 

1900 

Diamond  Jnh]lee(a,b,e)Z 

9-4 

Merry  Gal.  . . 3 

7-13 

Disguise  II.  . . . 

Floriform 

8-10 

1901 

Epsom  Lad  . 

4- 

9-13 

Epsom  Lad  . . 4 

9-2 

Pietermaritzburg(a)  . 

Minstead 

8-10 

1902 

Cheers  . . . . 

3 

8-8 

Veles  ....  4 

9-2 

Rising  Glass  . 

Flotsam  .... 

9-3 

1903 

Ard  Patrick  (a) 

4 

10-2 

Ard  Patrick  (a)  . 4 

9-8 

Sceptre  (6,  e,  d,  e)  . 

Pretty  Polly  (c,  d,  c) 

9-0 

1904 

Darley  Dale 

3 

9-1 

Rock  Sand  (a,  5,  e)  4 

9-2 

Rock  Sand  (a,  5,  c)  . 

Jardy  .... 

9-3 

1905 

Val  D’Or  . . . 

3 

9-1 

St.  Denis  ...  4 

8-3 

St.  Amanfc  (a,  b)  . 

Flair  (c)  . . . . 

9-0 

1906 

Llangibby  . 

4 

9-13 

Dinneford  . . 4 

8-4 

Beppo 

Galvani  .... 

9-3 

1907 

Lally 

4 

9-13 

Polymelus  . . 5 

9-7 

Sancy 

Lesbia  .... 

9-0 

1 1908 

Your  Majesty  (e)  . 

3 

8-13 

Queen’s  Advocate  4 

8-10 

Radium  .... 

Bayardo  .... 

9-3 

1909 

Bayardo  (e)  . 

«> 

O 

9-2 

Dark  Ronald . . 4 

9-1 

Phalcron  .... 

9-3 

1910 

Neil  Gow  and  Lemberg 

• • 

Ulster  King  . . 3 

8-5 

• 

* 

ASCOT  GOLD 

CUP 

ROYAL  HUNT  CUP. 

GOODWOOD  CUP. 

DEWHURST  PLATE. 

(Ascot). 

(Newmarket). 

2}  miles. 

7 furlongs  166  yards.  (Ilandioap). 

miles. 

7 furlongs.  2 yearn  old.  i 

1 

yrs. 

iVgllt. 

yrs 

wght. 

yr.s. 

wght 

« Clgllt. 

1899 

Cyllene  . . . . 

4 

9-0 

Refractor  ...  3 

6-3 

Mermnn  ...  a 

9-5 

Democrat 

9-3 

1900 

Merman  .... 

a 

9-4 

Royal  Flush  . . a 

7-0 

Mazagan  ...  4 

9-3 

Lord  Bobs  . 

S-9 

1901 

Santoi  . . . . 

4 

9-0 

Stealaway  . . 4 

6-7 

Fortunatus  . . 3 

8-0 

Game  Chick 

9-3 

1902 

William  III. 

4 

9-0 

The  Solicitor  . . 4 

7-4 

Perseus  ...  3 

7-1 

Rock  Sand  (a,  b.  c)  . 

9-5 

1903 

Maximum  II.  . 

4 

9-0 

Kunstler  ...  5 

7-5 

Rabelais  ...  3 

7-2 

Henry  I.  ... 

9-2 

1904 

Throwaway  . 

5 

9-4 

Csardas  ...  5 

7-5 

Saltpetre  ...  4 

7-10 

Rouge  Croix. 

8-9 

1905 

Zinfandel 

5 

9-4 

Andover  ...  4 

8-0 

Red  Robe  . . 4 

7-10 

Picton  .... 

8-9 

1906 

Batchelor’s  Button 

a 

9-4 

Dinneford  . . 4 

7-8 

Plum  Tree  . . 3 

7-12 

My  Pet  II.  . . . 

9-2 

1907 

White  Knight  . 

4 

9-0 

Lally  ....  4 

8-0 

White  Knight  . 4 

9-10 

Rhodora  (c)  . 

8-7 

1908 

White  Knight  . 

5 

9-4 

BUly  the  Verger  . 4 

6-13 

Radium  ...  5 

9-2 

Bayardo  .... 

9-5 

1909 

Bomba  . . . . 

3 

7-7 

Dark  Ronald . . 4 

7-2 

Carrousel  ...  3 

7-8 

Lemberg .... 

9-3 

1910 

Bayardo  (e)  . 

4 

9-0 

Bachelor’s  Double  4 

8-4 

V 

« 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

CITY  AND  SUBURBAN. 

CESAREWITCH. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

(Lincoln). 

(Epsom). 

(Newmaiket). 

(Newmarket). 

1 mile.  (Handicap). 

1|  miles.  (Handicap). 

miles.  (Handicap). 

1 mile  1 furlong.  (Handicap),  j 

yrs. 

wght. 

yrs 

wgllt. 

yrs.  wght. 

VIS, 

wght. 

1899 

General  Peace  . 

5 

7-5 

Newhaven  11.  . 6 

9-0 

ScintiUant.  . . 3 

7-0 

Irish  Ivy.  . . 3 

7-11 

1900 

Sir  Geoffrey  . 

5 

8-6 

Grafter  ...  a 

8-10 

Clarehaven  . . 4 

7-13 

Berrhl  ...  4 

7-9 

1901 

Little  Eva  . 

6 

7-5 

Australian  Star  . 5 

7-10 

Balsarroch  . . 3 

6-5 

Watershed  . . 3 

7-7 

1902 

St.  Maclou  . 

4 

7-12 

First  Principal  . 5 

7-6 

Black  Sand  . . 5 

8-2 

Bailantrae  . . 3 

6-8 

1903 

Over  Norton 

6 

7-6 

BrambiUa  . . 3 

7-1 

Grey  Tick  . . a 

6-9 

Hackler’s  Pride  . 3 

6-10 

1904 

Uninsured  . 

4 

7-10 

Robert  le  Diable  . 5 

8-2 

Wargrave ...  6 

7-4 

Hackler’s  Pride  . 4 

8-10 

1905 

Sansovino  . 

4 

7-6 

Pharisee  ...  6 

8-5 

Hammerkop  . . 5 

8-9 

Velocity  ...  3 

6-5 

1906 

Ob 

5 

8-0 

Dean  Swift  . . 5 

7-11 

Mintagon  ...  5 

7-0 

Polymelus  . . 4 

8-10 

1907 

Ob 

6 

8-10 

Velocity  ...  5 

9-2 

Demure  ...  4 

6-9 

Land  League  . 4 

7-13 

1908 

Kaffir  Chief  . 

6 

7-11 

Dean  Swift  . . a 

8-12 

Yentoi  ...  4 

7-1 

Marcovil  ...  5 

7-10 

1909 

Duke  of  Sparta  . . 

5 

6-11 

White  Eagle  . . 4 

8-7 

Submit  ...  3 

6-13 

Christmas  Daisy  4 

7-2 

1910 

Cinderello  . 

5 

7-2 

Bachelor’s  Double  4 

8-0 

« 

* 

CRICKET.  {See  also  next  page,) 


CHAMnON  COUNTIES. 

CHAMPION  BATSMEN. 

CHAMHON  BOWLERS. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Surrey  . 
Surrey  . 
r Surrey  . 

J Lancashire  . 
(Notts.  . . 

Surrey  . 
Surrey  . 
Surrey-  . 
Yorkshire  . 
Surrey  . 
Surrey  . 
York^ire  . 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 
1903 
1909 

Lancashire  . 
Yorkshire  . 
Surrey  . . 

Yorkshire  . 
Yorkshire  . 
Yorkshire  . 
Middlesex  . 
Lancashire  . 
Yorkshire  . 
Kent  . . 

Notts.  . 
Yorkshire  . 
Kent 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

(12  completed  innings.) 
Quaife  (W.  G.)  . . 

Major  Poore 

K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  . 

C.  B.  Fry  . . . 

Shrewsbury  . 

C.  B.  Fry  . . . 

K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  . 

C.  B.  Fry  . . . 

0.  J.  Burnup 

0.  B.  Fry  . . . 

B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet 
J.  R.  Mason. 

Runs 

1219 

1551 

3065 

3147 

1250 

2683 

2077 

2801 

1207 

1449 

1081 

783 

Aver. 

60.9 

91.2 

87.5 

78.6 

50.0 

81.3 

74.1 

70.6 

67.0 

46.7 

54.0 
65.25 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

(Over  100  wlcts.) 
Hearne  (J.  T.) 
Trott  (A.  E.)  . 
Rhodes 

Rhodes 

Haigh  . 

Mead  . 

Hearne  (J.  T.) 
Haigh  . . . 

Haigh  . . . 

Hallam 

Haigh  . 

Haigh  . 

Wkts 

222 

239 

261 

251 

158 

131 

145 

129 

174 

183 

103 

122 

Aver. 

14.0 

17.0 

13.8 

15.1 

12.5 

13.6 

18.8 

15.3 
14.5 

12.7 

13.4 
13.95 

SPORTS  AKD  PASTBIES, 
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CRICKET  RECORDS.  {Also  see  previous  page.) 


ALL  ROUND. 

Hirst,  in  1904  and  again  in  1905  made  over 
2000  runs,  and  took  over  100  wickets.  In  1906 
he  made  2,385  runs  and  took  208  wickets. 

W.  G.  Grace,  C.  L.  Towsendand  G.  L.  Jessop, 
have  each  made  over  2000  runs,  and  taken  over 
100  wickets  in  one  season. 

AV.  AV.  Armstrong,  for  the  1905  Australian 
team  in  England,  made  2002  runs  and  took  130 
wickets ; heading  both  the  batting  and  bowling 
averages. 

For  the  Australians  in  1909,  W.  W.  Armstrong 
made  1480  runs  with  an  average  of  43.52,  and 
took  126  wickets  for  16.23  runs. 

BATTING. 

AN’’.  G.  Grace  heading  the  batting  averages 
in  1866-68-69-70-71-72-73-74-76  77-79-80. 

1739  runs  were  scored  in  the  match.  New 
South  AVales  v.  Stoddart’s  team,  in  1898. 

New  South  AVales  scored  918  v.  South 
Australia,  in  1901. 

Yorkshire  scored  8S7  v.  Warwickshire,  in  1896. 

Oxford  University  (1  man  short)  scored  12 
only  V.  M.C.C.,  in  1877. 

Notts  scored  13  only  v.  Yorkshire,  in  1901. 

Erown  (J.  T.)  and  TunniclifFe  made  554  for  the 
1st  wicket  for  Yorkshire  v.  Derbyshire,  in  1898. 

M.  A.  Noble  and  AV.  W.  Armstrong  made  428 
for  the  6th  wicket  for  Australians  v.  Sussex,  in 
1902. 

A.  C.  Maclaren  and  Hayward  (T.)  made  314  for 
the  1st  wicket  for  Maclaren’s  team  v.  Ne w South 
AVales,  in  1902. 

R.  AV.  Nicholls  and  Roche  made  230  for  the 
last  wicket  for  Middlesex  o-  Kent,  in  1899. 

A.  C.  Maclaren  made  424  for  Lancashire  v. 
Somerset,  in  1895. 

AV.  G.  Grace  made  400  not  out  for  United 
South  of  England  c.  22  of  Grimsby,  in  1876. 

Clem  Hill  made  365  not  out  for  South 
Australia  v.  New  South  AVales,  in  1800. 


Hayward  (T.)  made  3,518  runs  during  the 
season,  1906. 

C.  B.  Pry,  in  1901,  and  Hayward  (T.)  in  1906, 
made  13  centuries  in  one  season,  and  Abel  (R) 
in  1900  made  12. 

C.  B.  Fry,  in  1901,  made  six  consecutive 
centuries. 

Ci  B.  Fry  has  made  two  separate  centuries  in 
one  match  on  four  occasions.  AV.  G.  Grace, 
R.  E.  i’ester  and  Hayward  (T.)  have  made  two 
separate  centuries  on  three  occasions.  Hay- 
ward, in  1906,  did  so  in  two  consecutive 
matches. 

In  1909  Surrey  scored  645  for  only  4 wickets, 
against  Hampshire  at  the  Oval. 

BOWLING. 

All  ten  wickets  in  one  innings 

AV.  G.  Grace;  M.C.C,  v.  Oxford  University, 
1886, 

Burton ; Middlesex  v.  Surrey,  1888. 

S.  M.  J.  Woods;  Cambridge  University  v. 
Thornton’s  XI.,  1890. 

Richardson;  Surrey  v.  Essex,  1894. 

Pickett ; Essex  u.  Leicestershire,  1895. 

Tvler ; Somerset  v.  Surrey,  1895. 

AV.  P.  Howell ; Australians  v.  Surrey,  1899, 

Eland ; Sussex  v.  Kent,  1899. 

Bnggs ; Lancashire  v.  Worcestershire,  1900. 

Trott ; Middlesex  v.  Somerset,  1900. 

Fielder;  Players®.  Gentlemen,  1906. 

Four  wickets  with  successive  balls 

Hide  (Jesse) ; Sussex  v.  M.C.C. , 1890. 

Lockwood;  Surrey  ®.  Warwickshire,  1891. 

Shacklock ; Notts  v.  Somerset,  1893. 

Martin ; M.C.C.  v.  Derbyshire,  1895. 

Mold;  Lancashire  o.  Notts,  1895. 

AV.  Brearley ; (Not  all  in  the  same  innings). 
Lancashire  v.  Somerset,  1905. 

G.  Dennet  for  Gloucester  v.  Essex,  1906. 

C.  Blythe,  Kent  v.  Northampton,  1909. 


It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  C.  T.  B.  Tomw 
took  314  wickets  for  the  1888  Australian  Teaia, 
in  England. 

Richardson  took  290  wickets,  in  1895. 


TEST  MATCHES. 

Exclasd  V.  AusTaxLiA  (includiBg  lOC^) 
Played  in  Australia — 

England  won  20,  Australia  30,  Drawn  2. 
Played  in  England — 

England  won  16,  Australia  8,  Drawn  15 
Remarkable  Scores — 

England  576  at  the  Oval,  1899. 

England  577  at  Sydney,  1903. 

Australia  551  at  the  Oval,  1884. 

Australia  586  at  Sydney,  1694. 

England  53  at  Lord’s,  1888. 

Australia  36  at  Birmingham,  1902. 


R.  E.  Foster  made  287  for  England  at  Sydney, 
in  1903 ; W.  L.  Murdoch  211  for  Australia  at  the 
Oval,  in  1884 ; W.  G.  Grace  170  for  England  at 
the  (^al,  in  1886. 

The  following  batsmen  made  centnries  in  their 
first  test  match : 

C.  Bannerman  (1877),  W.  G.  Grace  (1880),  H. 
Graham  (1893),  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  (1896),  R.  A. 
Duff  (1902),  R.  E.  Foster  (1903), 

Tlie  following  bowlers  have  done  the  “Hat 
trick  ’’  in  test  matches : — 

F.  R.  Spofforth  (1879),  W.  Bates  (1883),  Heanie 
( J.  T.)  (1899),  H.  Trumble  (1902  and  1904). 

Rhodes  took  15  wickets  in  one  test  match 
(1904). 

INTER-YARSITY,  (1910). 
Cambridge  36,  Oxford  32,  Drawn  8. 

Public  Sch-ools. 

Harrow  35,  Eton  32,  Drawn  18. 


POOTBALIi. 


Years. 


ASSOCIATION  CUP  WINNERS. 


1871- 2  Wanderers  beat  Royal  Engineers  ....  1-0 

1872- 3  Wanderers  beat  Oxford  University  . . . 2-0 

1873- 4  Oxford  University  beat  Royal  Engineers  . . 2-0 

1874- 5  Royal  Engineers  beat  Old  Etonians*  . . . 2-0 

1875- 6  Wanderers  beat  Old  Etonians* .3-0 

1876- 7  Wanderers  beat  Oxford  Universityf  . . . 2-0 

1877- 8  Wanderers  beat  Royal  Engineers  ....  3-1 

1878- 9  Old  Etonians  beat  Clapham  Rovers  . . . 1-0 

1879- 80  Clapham  Rovers  beat  Oxford  University  . . 1-0 

1880- 1  Old  Carthusians  beat  Old  Etonians  . . . 3-0 

1881- 2  Old  Etonians  beat  Blackburn  Rovers  . . . 1-0 

1882- 3  Blackburn  Olympic  beat  Old  Etonians^  . . 2-1 

1883- 4  Blackburn  Rovers  beat  Queen’s  Park  . . . 2-1 

1884- 5  Blackburn  Rovers  beat  Queen’s  Park  . . . 2-0 

1885- 6  Blackburn  Rovers  beat  West  Bromwich  Albion*  2-0 

1886- 7  Aston  ViUa  beat  AVest  Bromwich  Albion  . . 2-0 

1887- 8  West  Bromwich  Albion  beat  Preston  North  End  2-1 

1888- 9  Preston  N.  End  beat  Wolverhampton  W,  . . 3-0 

1889- 90  Blackburn  Rovers  beat  Sheffield  Wednesday  . 6-1 

1890- 1  Blackburn  Rovers  beat  Notts 3-1 

1891- 2  West  Bromwich  Albion  beat  Aston  Villa  . . 3-0 

1892- 3  Wolverhampton  Wanderers  beat  Everton  . 1-0 

1893- 4  Notts  County  beat  Bolton  Wanderers  . . . 4-1 

1894- 5  Aston  Villa  beat  West  Bromwich  Albion  . . 1-0 

1895- 6  Sheffield  W.  beat  Wolverhampton  W.  . . . 2-1 

1896- 7  Aston  Villa  beat  Everton 3-2 

1897- 8  Notts  Forest  beat  Derby  County  ....  3-1 

1898- 9  Sheffield  United  beat  Derby  County  . . . 4-1 

1899-1900  Bury  beat  Southampton 4-0 

1900- 1  Tottenham  Hotspur  beat  Sheffield  United*  , 3-1 

1 901- 2  Sheffield  United  beat  Southampton*  . . , 2-1 

1902- 3  Bury  beat  Derby  County 6-0 

1903- 4  Manchester  City  beat  Bolton  Wanderers  . . 1-0 

1904- 5  Aston  Villa  beat  Newcastle  United  . . . 2-0 

1905- 6  Everton  beat  Newcastle  United  ....  1-0 

1906- 7  Sheffield  Wednesday  beat  Everton.  . . . 2-1 

1907- 8  W’hamp ton  Wanderers  beat  Newcastle  United  3-1 

1S08-9  Manchester  United  beat  Bristol  City  . . . 1-0 

1909-10  Newcastle  United  beat  Barnsley  ....  2-0 

* After  a drawn  game,  f Extra  half-hour  played. 


INTER-VARSITY. 

(Including  Season  1909- 10). 

Cambridge 

ASSOCIATION. 

. 18  Oxford  . 17 

Drawn  . 2 

Oxford 

RUGBY. 

16  Cambridge  . 12 

Drawn  . 9 

INTERNATIONALS. 

(Including  Season  1909-10). 


Scotland 

• 

17 

ASSOCIATION. 

England  . 12 

Drawn 

10 

England 

• 

24 

Wales  . 

2 

Drawn 

6 

England 

26 

Ireland  . 

0 

Drawn 

3 

Scotland 

26 

Wales  , 

4 

Drawn 

5 

Scotland 

23 

Ireland  . 

O 

w 

Drawn 

•■) 

Wales  . 

14 

Ireland  . 

10 

Drawn 

. 

5 

Scotland 

16 

RUGBY. 

England 

13 

Drawn 

9 

England 

12 

Wales  . 

13 

Drawn 

2 

England 

21 

Ireland  . 

• 

11 

Drawn 

2 

Scotland 

13 

Wales  . 

• 

13 

Drawn 

• 

1 

Scotland 

24 

Ireland  . 

• 

6 

Drawn 

• 

3 

AVales  . 

* 

16 

Ireland  . 

8 

Drawn 

• 

1 

New  Zealand  (1905-6  tour)  defeated  England  (15  pts. 
to  nil),  Scotland  (12  pts.  to  7),  Reland  (15  pts.  to  iiil),  but 
were  beaten  by  Wales  (3  pts.  to  rul).  The  latter  was  the 
only  defeat  of  the  tour. 

South  Africa  (1906-7  tour)  defeated  Ireland  (16  pts. 
to  12),  Wales  (11  pts.  to  nil),  drew  with  England  (3  pts.  each), 
and  were  beaten  by  Scotland  (6  pts.  to  nil). 


CHAMnONS. 


ASSOCIATION. 

RUGBY. 

Years. 

The 

League. 

Southern 

League. 

County. 

1891-2 

Sunderland  . 

— 

Yorkshire . , , 

1892-3 

Sunderland  . 

— 

Yorkshire . 

1893-4 

Aston  Villa  . 

— 

Yorkshire  . 

1894-5 

Sunderland  . 

Millwall  . 

Yorkshire . 

1895-6 

Aston  Villa  . 

MiUwall  . 

Yorkshire . 

1896-7 

Aston  Villa  . 

Southampton 

Kent  . . . . 

1897-8 

Sheffield  U.  . 

Southampton 

Northumberland . 

1898-9 

Aston  Villa  . 

Southampton 

Devon  . . 

1899-00 

Aston  Villa  . 

Tottenham  H. 

Durham  . . 

1900-1 

Liverpool  . 

Southampton 

Devon 

1901-2 

Sunderland  . 

Portsmouth  . 

Durham  . 

1902-3 

Sheffield  W.  . 

Southampton 

Durham  . 

1903-4 

Sheffield  W.  . 

Southampton 

Kent  . . . . 

1904-5 

Newcastle  U. 

Bristol  Rovers 

Durham  . . 

1905-6 

Liverpool  . 

Fulham  . 

Devon 

1906-7 

Newcastle  U. 

Fulham  . 

Devon  & Durham 

1907-8 

Manchester  U. 

Queen ’s  Park  R. 

Cornwall  . . 

1908-9 

Newcastle  U. 

Northampton. 

Durham  . . . 

1909-10 

Aston  Villa  . 

Brighton  . . 

Gloucestershire  . 
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ROWING. 

UNIVERSITY  BOAT  RACE, 


Tear. 

Course. 

Win- 

ner. 

Time. 

Won  by 

Year. 

Win- 

ner. 

Time. 

Won  by 

Year. 

Win- 

ner. 

Time. 

1 j 

Won  by 

1836 

Cam. 

m.  8. 
36.0 

1 min. 

1867 

Ox. 

m.  8. 
22.40 

f length 

•1889 

Cam. 

m.  a. 
20.14 

1 

2}  lengths  j 

1839 

[Bsb 

Cam. 

31.0 

If  min. 

1868 

Ox. 

20.56 

6 lengths 

1890 

Ox. 

22.3 

1 length  1 

1840 

Cam. 

29.30 

f l9ngtii 

*1869 

Ox. 

20.5 

3 lengths 

1891 

Ox. 

21.48 

4 length  I 

1841 

j f ^ 

Cam. 

32.30 

1 m.  4 s. 

1870 

Cam. 

22.4 

If  length 

1892 

Ox. 

19.21 

2f  length.5  i 

1842 

Ox. 

30.45 

13  secs. 

1871 

cJ 

Cam. 

23.5 

1 length 

*®1S93 

0) 

Ox. 

18.47 

1 1.  4 ft.  i 

1845 

P.  to  M. 

Cam. 

23.30 

30  secs. 

1872 

CJ 

Cam. 

21.15 

2 lengths 

1894 

u 

CJ 

Ox. 

21.39 

3f  lengths,  j 

*1846 

M.  to  P. 

Cam. 

21.5 

2 lengths 

*1873 

33 

Cam. 

19.35 

8f  lengths 

1895 

Ox. 

20.50 

2f  lengths  [ 

1849 

Cam. 

22.0 

8 lengths 

1874 

o 

Cam. 

22.35 

3 lengths 

1896 

o 

Ox. 

20.1 

f lengths 

1849 

1 ri  oq^ 

Ox. 

— 

foul 

1875 

Ox. 

22.2 

10  lengths 

1897 

Ox. 

19.12 

24  lengths 

1852 

r o 

Ox. 

21.36 

27  secs. 

1876 

o 

Cam. 

20.20 

8 lengths 

“1898 

3 

Ox. 

22.16 

easily  < 

1854 

i ^ ^ 

Ox. 

25.29 

11  strokes 

21877 

— 

24.8 

dead  heat 

1899 

Cam. 

21.4 

3f  lengths  | 

1856 

M.  to  P. 

Cam. 

25.50 

J length 

1878 

<D 

Ox. 

22.13 

10  lengths 

“1900 

Cam. 

18.47 

easily 

*1857 

) 

Ox. 

22.35 

36  secs. 

1879 

0 

Cam. 

21.18 

3f  lengths 

“1901 

0 

Ox. 

22.31 

1 length  i 

1858 

Cam. 

21.23 

22  secs. 

«1880 

D 

Ox, 

21.23 

3f  lengths 

“1902 

0 

Ph 

Cam. 

19.9 

6 lengths  i 

1859 

\ S 0.5 

Ox. 

24.40 

Cam.  sank 

1881 

Ox. 

21.51 

3 lengtlis 

1903 

Cam. 

19.32 

6 lengths  j 

1860 

/ 

i ^ 

Cam. 

26.5 

1 length 

1882 

Ox. 

20.12 

7 lengths 

1904 

Cam. 

21.34 

4f  lengths 

1861 

a 

Ox, 

23.30 

48  secs. 

n883 

Ox, 

21.8 

4 lengtlis 

1905 

Ox. 

20.35 

3 lengtliS  ■ 

1862 

Ox. 

24.41 

30  secs. 

1884 

Cam. 

21.39 

2f  lengths 

“1906 

Cam. 

19.24 

34  lengths  i 

1863 

M,  to  P. 

Ox. 

23. G 

43  secs. 

1885 

Ox, 

21,36 

3 lengths 

1907 

Cam. 

20.26 

4f  lengths  ! 

1864 

P.  to  M. 

Ox. 

21.40 

26  secs. 

1886 

Cam. 

22.29 

I lengtli 

1908 

Cam. 

19.19 

2f  lengths 

1865 

P.  to  M. 

Ox. 

21.24 

4 lengths 

81887 

Cam, 

20.52 

3f  lengths 

1909 

Ox. 

19.50 

34  lengths  ! 

1866 

P.  to  M. 

Ox. 

25.35 

15  secs. 

1888 

Cam. 

20.48 

5 lengths 

1910 

Ox. 

20.15 

Sf  leii:;thd  1 

Total  Races  66 ; Oxford  won  35,  Oambridgo  30,  Dead  Heat  1. 


I Bowed  in  outriggers  for  first  time.  * First  race  rowed  ir*  keelless  boats  and  with  round  oars.  • Oxford  also  defcatc  i 
Harvard  this  year  (fours).  * Sliding  seats  first  used.  ® Oxford  bow  damaged  his  oar.  • Postponed  on  account  of  fo-,. 
^ Rowed  in  a snowstorm.  • Oxford  7 broke  his  oar.  » Cambridge  had  the  same  crew  as  1838.  Rocord  Time.”  “ Rowed 
in  a gale;  Cambridge  waterlogged.  Oxford  used  Dr.  Warre’s short  boat.  Cambridge  also  defeated  Harvard  this  year. 

Famous  Blues : — G.  A.  Selwyn  (C.  1829)  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  W.  B.  Brett  (0.  1839),  Lord  Esher,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Hon,  L.  Denman  (C.  1841),  the  famous  judge.  A.  de  Rutzen  (C.  1849),  now  London’s  chief  ma"Utrate.  W.  IL 
Waddington  (0.  1849),  Prime  Minister  of  Prance.  J,  W.  Chitty  (O.  1849),  Lord  Justice.  J.  J.  Hornby  (0. 1849)  and  E.  Warie 
(O.  1857),  Headmasters  of  Eton.  A.  L.  Smith  (C.  1857),  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


HENLEY  REGATTA. 


Year. 

Grand. 

Record  6 m.  51  s. 

Ladies. 

Record  7 m.  1 a. 

Thames. 

Record  7 m.  5J  s. 

Stewards. 

Record  7 m.  30  s. 

Visitors.  j 

Record  7 m.  37  ». 

1897 

New  College 

Eton 

Kingston. 

Leander  .... 

lYin.  Coll.,  Oxford  .j 

1898 

Leander  . 

• 

Eton 

Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford  . 

Leander  .... 

New  Collie  . 

1899 

Leander  . 

• 

Eton 

First  Trinity 

Magdalen  College  . 

Balhol  College  . 

1900 

Leander  . 

« 

New  College 

Trin.  Coll.,  Cam. 

Leander  .... 

Trin.  Coll.,  Cam.  . 

1901 

Leander  . 

• 

Univ.  College 

Trinity  Hall 

Third  Trinity  . 

Balliol  Ck^ege  . .! 

1902 

Third  Trinity  . 

• 

Hniv.  College  . 

Trinity  Hall 

Tliird  Trinity  . 

Jesus  College  . . . ■ 

1903 

Leander  . 

• 

Magdalen  College  . 

Trin.  OolL,  Dublin  . 

Third  Trinity  . 

Univ.  Collie  . . .| 

1904 

Leander  . 

• 

Eton 

Oaius  Collie 

Third  Trinity  . 

Third  Trinity  . 

1905 

Leander  . 

Eton 

Thames  .... 

Leander  .... 

Trinity  Hall  . . .; 

1906 

Gand,  Belgium  . 

First  Trinity 

Christ’s  College  . 

Leander  .... 

Third  Trinity  . . 

1907 

Gand,  Belgium  . 

• 

Trinity  Hall,  Cam.  . 

Christ’s  College  Cam, 

Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox. 

Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox.  .1 

1908 

Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  . 

• 

Jesus  College,  Cam.. 

Wadham  College  Ox. 

Magdalen  Coll..  Ox. 

Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox.  .| 

1909 

Club  Nautique  de 
Gand,  Belguim 

• 

St.  John’s  CoU.,  Ox. 

Wadham  Coll.,  Ox, . 

Thames  Rowing  Club 

Christ  Church,  Oxford  i 

! 

1910 

Magdalen  College 

• 

Eton 

Anglian  . . . . 

Winnipeg 

Trinity  Hall  . 

Yean 

Wyfolda. 

Record  7 m.  46  a. 

Goblets. 

Record  8 m.  15  s. 

Diamonds. 
Record  8 m.  11  s. 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1897 

Kingston  .... 

• 

• 

E.  R.  Balfour  and  Guy  Nickalls  . 

• 

E.  H.  Ten  Eyt:k  . . 

! 

1898 

Kingston  .... 

• 

B.  H.  Howell  . 

1899 

Trinity  Hall  . . 

• 

• 

0.  K.  Philips  and  H.  W.  M.  Willis  . . 

B.  BL.  Howell  . 

1 

1900 

Trinity  Hall  . . . 

• 

• 

C.  J.  D.  Goldie  and  G.  M.  Maitland 

E.  G.  Hemmerde  . 

. .i 

1901 

Trinity  Hall  ... 

• 

• 

H.  J.  Hale  and  F,  W.  Warre 

• 

0.  V.  Fox  .... 

1 

1902 

Burton-on-Trent  . . 

• 

W.  Dudley  Ward  and  0.  W.  H.  Taylor 

• 

F.  S.  Kelly  . . . 

1903 

Kingston  .... 

Lothar  Kiaus  and  A.  Ehrenberg  . 

• 

F.  S.  KeUy  . . . 

1904 

Birmingham  . 

C.  J.  D.  Goldie  and  0.  W.  H.  Taylor  . 

• 

L.  S.  Scholes  . . . 

1905 

London  .... 

• 

F.  S.  KeUy  . . . 

1906 

London  .... 

* 

• 

B.  C.  Johnstone  and  R.  V.  Pow^  . , 

• 

H.  T.  Blackstaffe  . 

1907 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford 

• 

B.  C.  Johnstone  and  R.  V.  Powell  . . 

• 

Capt.  W.  H.  Darell  , 

1908 

Thames  R.  C.  . 

• 

H.  R.  Barker  and  A.  0.  Gladstone  . . 

• 

A.  McCulloch  . 

1909 

Balliol  Collie,  Oxford 

• 

B.  C.  Johnstone  and  E.  G.  Williams  . 

A,  A.  Stnart  . 

1910 

Trinity  HaU  . 

Year. 

WINGFIELD  SCULLS. 

Record  22  m.  6f  s. 

D0GGETT3. 

Coat  and  Badge. 

Year. 

PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPIONS. 

1899 

B.  H.  Howell  . . 

• • 

• 

J.  See  . 

• • 

1884 

W.  Beach  beat  E.  Hanian 

1900 

C.  V.  Fox  . . . 

• • 

• 

J.  J.  Turffery 

• • 

1888 

P.  Kemp  beat  T.  Clifford 

1901 

H.  T.  Blackstaffe  . 

• 

A.  H.  Brewer 

• • 

• 

1888 

TT.  B.  Searle  beat  P.  Kemp  . 

1902 

A.  H.'  Cloutte  . . 

• • 

• 

R.  G.  OdeU  . 

• • 

• 

1890 

J.  Stanbury  beat  W.  O’Connor 

• • 

1903 

F.  S.  KeUy  . . 

• • 

• 

B.  Barry  . 

• 

• 

1896 

J.  Gaudaur  beat  J.  Stanbury 

1904 

St.  George  Ashe  . 

• • 

• 

W.  A.  Pizzey 

• • 

1901 

G.  Towns  beat  J.  Gaudaur  . 

1905 

H.  T.  Blackstaffe  . 

• • 

• 

H.  Silvester  . 

• # 

1905 

J.  Stanbury  beat  G.  Towns  . 

1906 

H.  T.  Blackstaffe  . 

• • 

• 

E.  Brewer  . 

• • 

1906 

G.  Towns  beat  J.  Stanbury  . 

1907 

J.  de  G.  Edge  . . 

• ♦ 

« 

A.  T.  Cook  . 

1907 

W.  Webb  beat  G.  Towns  . . 

1908 

H.  T.  Blackstaffe  . 

• • 

♦ 

J.  Graham 

• • 

1908 

B.  Barry  beat  G.  Towns  . . 

1909 

A.  A.  Stuart  . . 

• • 

• 

George  Robert  Luck, 

. 

1909 

R.  Amst  beat  W.  Webb  . 

SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES 


lUi» 


ATHLETIC  FvECOKDS. 


WORLD’S. 

BRITISH  AMATEUR. 

INTER-VARSITY. 

Run. 

Made  by. 

Year. 

Made  by. 

Year. 

. 

Made  by. 

Year. 

m. 

OL  B. 

100  yards 

D.  J.  Kelly  (A)  . 

1906 

H 

A.  P.  Duffey 

1901 

n 

Several  . 

— 

10 

120  bur.  . 

P.  C.  Smithson  (A) 

1908 

15 

P.  0.  Smithson  . 

1908 

15 

E.  Powell  (c)  . 

1907 

15| 

220  yards 

B.  J.  Wefers  (A)  . 

1897 

21 

C.  G.  Wood  . 

1887 

21f 

— 

— 

i mile  . 

M.  W.  Long  (A)  . 

1900 

47 

H.  C.  L.  Tindall 
E.  C.  Bredin 

1889 

1895 

} 

m 

W.  Fitzherbert(C) 

1896 

49f 

i mile 

B.  Lunghi  . . . 

1909 

1 

63f 

M.  W.  Shepherd 

1903 

1 

64 

K,  Cornwallis  (O) 

1904 

1 54| 

1 mil®  ., 

W.  G.  George  (P)  . 

1886 

4 

m 

J.  Binks  . . 

1902 

4 

16^ 

0.  C.  Henderson- 

Hamilton  (O) 

1905 

4 17| 

3 nfiles  . 

A.  Shrubb  (b)  . . 

1903 

14 

17f 

A,  Shrubb  . 

1903 

14 

17| 

F.  S.  Horan  (C) 

1893 

14  44 

4 miles  . 

A.  Shrubb  (B)  . 

1904 

19 

23| 

A.  Shrubb  . 

1904 

19 

23| 

— 

— 

— 

10  miles  . 

A.  Shrubb  (B)  . . 

1904 

60 

40f 

A.  Shrubb  . 

1904 

50 

40f 

— 

— 

— 

High  Jump. 

ft. 

ins. 

ft. 

ins. 

ft.  ins. 

M.  Sweeney  (A)  . . , . 

Long  Jump. 

1895 

6 

P.  Leahy  ■ . 

189S 

6 

4£- 

M.  J.  Brooks  (0) 

1876 

6 2| 

P.  O’Connor  (B) , . . . 

Pole  Jump. 

1901 

24 

il£ 

P.  O’Connor 

1901 

24 

llj 

0.  B.  Fry  (0)  . 

1892 

23  5 

W.  R.  Dray  (A)  . . . 

Putting  16  lb.  weight. 

1903 

12 

n 

R.  D.  Dickinson 

1831 

11 

9 

43  10 

R.  Rose  (Can.)  .... 

1907 

49 

n 

D.  Horgan  . 

1897 

48 

2 

W.  W.  Coe  (0)  . 

1903 

Throwing 

16  lb.  hammer. 

M,  J.  McGrath  (Can.)  . 

1907 

173 

7 

S.  R.  Giilis  . 

1908 

164 

6^ 

R.  H.  Watson  (0) 

1909 

148  10 

WALKHIG. 

1 mile  . A.  T.  Yeomans  (b) 

2 miles  . A.  T.  Yeomans 

3 miles  . J.  W.  Kaby  (P) 

4 miles  . G.  B.  Lamer  (B) 

5 miles  . J.  W.  Eaby  (P) 

6 mUes  . J.  W.  Baby 

7 miles  . Q-.  B.  Lamer  (B) 

8 miles  . Gr.  B.  Lamer  (B) 

9 miles  . J.  W.  Baby  (P) 

10  miles  J.  W.  Eaby  . 


100  yards 
220  yards 
440  yards 
880  yards 
1 mUe 


SWIMMING. 

O.  M.  Daniels  (A) 

P.  0.  V.  Lane  (B) 

T.  S.  Battersby 
H.  Taylor  . . 

T.  S.  Battersby 


Plunging 

W.  Taylor  (b) 


1906 

1906 

1883 

1905 

1883 

1883 

1905 

1905 

1883 

1883 


1907 
1902 

1908 
1906 

1909 

1908 


6 19f 
12  53i 
20  21^ 
27  14 
35  10 
43  1 
50  50f 
68  18? 
67  14 
74  45 


55| 
2 28| 
5 26g 
11  25f 
24  If 
ft. 

82 


ms. 

7 


MARATHON  RACE. 

This  race  (26  miles  385  yards)  was  finished  at 
the  Stadium,  Pranco-British  Exhibition,  1908; 
Winner  J.  J.  Hayes,  XJ.S.A.,  2 hours  55  minutes 
18  seconds.  Dorando  Pietri  (Italy),  who  was 
the  _first  to  pass  the  winning-post,  was  dis- 
qualified because  helped.  Subsequently  he  ran 
against  Hayes  over  the  Marathon  distance  at 
New  York  and  beat  him  by  45  seconds,  but  was 
afterwards  beaten  by  Tom  Longboat,  a Canadian 
Indian.  But  the  most  noteworthy  performance 
was  that  of  Siret  a Frenchman,  who  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Marathon  race,  from  Windsor  to  the 
Stadium,  completed  the  distance  in  2 hours  37 
minutes  23  seconds. 


LONG  DISTANCE  RUNNING. 

Professional: — 25  miles  in  2h.  33m.  42s.  by  L.  Hurst  (1903).  50  miles 
in  5h.  85m.  4Js.  by  G.  Cartwright  (1887).  100  miles  in  13h.  26m.  30s. 

by  C.  Rowell  (1882).  In  1 hour  H.  Watkins  ran  11  miles  1286  yards 
(1899).  Amateur  : — 25  miles  in  2h.  33m.  44s.  by  G.  A.  Dunning  (1881). 
50  miles  in  6h.  18m.  26Js.  by  J.  E.  Dixon  (1885).  100  miles  in  17h. 
36m.  14s.  by  J.  Saunders  (1882).  In  1 hour  A.  Shrubb  ran  11  miles 
1136  yards  (1904). 

LONG  DISTANCE  WALKING. 

25  miles  in  3h.  40m.  20s.,  and  50  miles  in  7h.  52m.  27s.,  by  J.  Butler  (B) 
(1905).  100  miles  in  18h.  Sm.  50s.  by  W.  Howes  (P)(1880),  and  in  18h. 
4m.  10s.  by  T.  E.  Hammond  (1908).  In  1 hour  G.  E.  Lamer  (B)  walked 
8 miles  438  yards (1905).  In  12  hours  J.  Hibberd  (P)  walked  70  iniles  677 
yards  (1888),  and  W.  Brown  68  miles  855  yards  (1909) 

London  to  Brighton  (52^  miles) : J.  Butler  in  8 hours  23  minutes 
27  seconds  (1906),  T.  E.  Hammond,  8 hrs.  18  min.  18  secs.  (1909),  and, 
H.  B.  Ross,  8 hrs.  11  mins.  14  sece.  (1909).  ' 

LONG  DISTANCE  CYCLING. 

100  miles : — (1)  paced,  4h.  16m.  35s.  (1897)  by  A.  A.  Chase. 

(2)  unpaced,  4h.  36m.  22s.  (1902)  by  H.  Green. 

24  boms : — At  the  Stadium,  513  miles  1430  yards  (1909),  by  J.  H.  Bishop 

Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groats : — 

Paced : — G.  P.  Mills,  3 days  5 hours  49  min  (1894). 

TJnpaced : — G.  A.  OUey,  3 days  20  hours  15  min.  (1905). 

Tricycle : — G.  P.  Mills,  3 days  16  hours  47  min.  (1893). 

Tandem  Bicycle,  G.  P.  Mills  and  T.  A.  Edge,  3 days  4 hours 
46  min.  (1895). 

H.  Green  now  (1908),  holds  the  record  2 days  19  hours  50  minutes. 

London  to  Brighton  and  back : — 

Paced : — W.  J.  Neason,  5 hours  6 min.  42  sec.  (1897). 

Unpaced : — R.  Shirley,  5 hours  15  min.  29  sec.  (1906). 

Tandem  : — J.  C.  Paget  and  M.  R.  Mott,  5 hours  9 min.  30  sec.  (1906). 


(a)  American  Amateur.  (B)  British  Amateur.  (c)  Cambridge.  (P)  Preach.  (o)  Oxford.  (P)  ProfessionaL 


BILLIARDS. 


Highest  Breaks.  “ AU-in  ” W.  J.  Peall  3,304  (1890). 

Spot  barred: — J.  Roberts  junior,  1,392  (1894). 

With  the  aid  of  the .“Anchm: ” cannon: — 

T.  Reece  6,138,  March  30th,  1907.  C.  Dawson  6,245,  March 

30th,  1907.  W.  Cook  42,746,  June  4th,  1907.  T.  Reece 

23,810,  May  2nd,  1907. 

The  record  break  of  836  (831  off  the  red)  was  made  by 
G.  Gray  in  Melbourne,  August,  1909,  the  number  scored  off 
file  red  ball  making  alM  a record.  The  highest  record  in 
England  was  reached  by  H.  W.  Stevenson  in  1905,  who 
made  a break  of  802. 


NOTABLE  SWIMS. 


Captain  Webb  swam  from  Dover  to  Calais  (about  21  miles) 
in  21  hours  45  min.,  on  August  24th,  1875.  He  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  Niagara  Rapids  on  July 
24th,  1883. 

Miss  Beckwith  swam  20  miles  in  the  Thames  in  6 hours 
25  min.,  on  July  5th,  1876. 

J.  Pinney  remained  under  water  4 min.  29^  sec.,  on  April 
7th,  1886;  Miss  E.  Wallenda  4 minut^  45^  seconds, 
December  I4fek,  1808. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


» 


CHAMPIONS. 


TENNIS. 

LAWN  TENNIS.  | 

Singles. 

Ladies. 

Gentlemen, 

Doubles.  j 

1894 

H.  E.  Crawley 

Mrs.  Hillyard  . 

J,  Pim 

• 

W,  and  H.  Baddeley  . . . . • 

1895 

Sir  E.  Grey,  Bt. 

Miss  C.  Cooper  . 

W.  Baddeley  . 

W.  and  H.  Baddeley 

1896 

Sir  E.  Grey,  Bt. 

Miss  C.  Cooper  . 

H.  S.  Mahony  . 

W.  and  H.  Baddeley  . . . , ] 

1897 

J.  B.  Gribbie  . 

* 

Mrs.  Hillyard  . 

R.  F.  Doherty 

R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty  . . , ( 

1898 

Sir  E.  Grey,  Bt. 

Miss  C.  Cooper  . 

R.  F.  Doherty 

R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty  . . . ( 

1899 

E.  H.  Miles  . 

Mrs.  Hillyard  . 

R.  F.  Doherty 

R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty  . 

1900 

E.  H.  Miles 

Mrs.  Hillyard  . 

R.  F.  Doherty 

R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty  . 

1901 

E.  H.  Miles 

Mrs.  Sterry  . . 

A.  W.  Gore 

R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty  . 

1902 

E.  H.  Miles 

Miss  M.  Robb  . 

* 

H.  L.  Doherty 

S.  H.  Smith,  F.  L.  Rlseley 

1903 

E.  H.  Miles 

• 

Miss  D.  K.  Douglass 

, 

H.  L.  Doherty 

R.  F.  and  i L.  Doherty  . 

1904 

V.  Pennell  , . 

• 

Miss  D.  K.  Douglass 

H.  L.  Doherty 

R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty  . . , ; 

1905 

E.  H.  Miles 

• 

Miss  M.  Sutton  . 

H.  L.  Doherty 

R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty  . . .| 

1906 

E.  H.  Miles 

• 

Miss  D.  K.  Douglass 

H.  L.  Doherty 

S.  H.  Smith,  F.  L,  Riseley  . . ' 

1907 

J.  Gould  . 

Miss  M.  Sutton  . 

N.  E.  Brooks  . 

N.  E.  Brooks,  A.  F.  Wilding  . . i 

1908 

C.  Fairs. 

Mrs.  Sterry  . 

A.  W.  Gore  . . 

A.  F.  Wilding,  M.  J.  G.  Ritchie 

1909 

E.  H.  Miles 

Miss  D.  Boothby 

A.  W.  Gore 

H.  Roper  Barret,  A.  W.  Gore  . 

1910 

— 

Mrs.  Lambert  Chambers 

• 

A.  F.  Wilding  , 

A.  F.  Wilding,  M,  J.  G.  Rih  bie 

GOLF. 

RIFLE  SHOOTING. 

JL  • 

Open. 

Amateur. 

Ladies, 

The  King’s  Prize.  ■ 

1894 

J.  H.  Taylor  . 

J.  Ball,  Junr.  . 

Lady  M.  Scott 

Pte.  Rennie,  3rd  Lanark  . . .' 

1895 

J.  H.  Taylor  . 

L.  Balfour-Melville 

Lady  M,  Scott 

Pte.  Hayhurst,  Canada.  . . .: 

1896 

H.  Vardon  . 

F.  G.  Tait  . . 

Miss  Pascoe 

Lieut.  Thomson,  Queen’s  Ed.  . . | 

1897 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton 

A.  J.  T.  Allan  . 

Miss  E.  C,  Orr 

Pte.  Ward,  Ist  Devon  . 

1898 

H.  Vardon  , 

F.  G.  Tait  . . 

Miss  L.  Tliomson  . 

Lieut.  Yates,  3rd  Lanark  . . 

1899 

H.  Vardon  . . 

J.  Ball,  Junr.  . 

Miss  M.  Hezlct 

Pte.  PriauLx,  Guernsey  .... 

1900 

J.  H.  Taylor  , 

H.  H.  Hilton 

Miss  R.  Adair  . 

Pte.  Ward,  Ist  Devon  .... 

1901 

J.  Braid  . 

H.  H.  Hilton  . 

Miss  M.  A.  Graham 

L.-Corp,  Ommundsen,  Queen’s  Ed. 

1902 

A.  Herd  . . 

C.  Hutchings 

Miss  M.  Hezlet 

Lieut.  Johnson,  1st  London 

1903 

H.  Vardon  . . 

R.  Maxwell  . . 

Miss  R.  Adair  . 

C.-Sergt.  Davies,  3rd  Glam, 

1904 

J.  White  . . 

W.  J.  Travis 

Miss  L.  Dod  . 

Pte.  Perry,  Canada 

1905 

J.  Braid  . . 

A.  G.  Barry 

Miss  B.  Thompson 

C.-Sergt.  Comber,  2nd  E.  Surrey  . 

1906 

J.  Braid 

J.  Robb  . . . 

Mrs.  Kennion  . 

Capt.  Davies,  Ist  Middlesex 

1907 

Amaud  Massy  . 

John  Ball 

Miss  M.  Hezlct. 

Lieut.  W.  C.  AddL«on,  AuEtralia  . 

1908 

J.  Braid  . . 

E.  A.  Lassen 

Miss  Titterton  . 

Pt/C.  G.  Gray,  6th  Scottish  Rifles  . 

1909 

J.  H.  Taylor  . 

R.  Maxwell  . 

Miss  W,  Campbell  . 

Corpl.  H.  C.  Burr,  Lond.  Rifie  Eri  g 

1910 

J.  Braid'  . 

— 

— 

Corp.Radice.Ox.tr.Olficrrs  Train.  Cl 

Year. 


1870 

1871 
1871 

1871 

1872 

1874 

1875 
1875 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1885 

1899 

1900 

1901 


1903 

1908 


BnUARDS. 


PROFESSIONALS. 

J.  Bennett  heat  J.  Roberts,  Junr 

J.  Roberts,  Junr.,  heat  J.  Bennett 

W.  Cook  heat  J.  Roberts,  Junr 

W.  Cook  beat  J.  Bennett  

W.  Cook  heat  J.  Roberts,  Junr 

W.  Cook  heat  J.  B,oberts,  Junr 

J.  Roberts,  Junr.,  heat  W.  Cook 

J.  Roberts,  Junr.,  heat  W.  Cook 

J.  Roberts,  Junr.,  heat  W.  Cook 

J.  Bennett  heat  W.  Cook  

J.  Bennett  beat  T.  Taylor 

J,  Roberts,  Junr.,  heat  W.  Cook 

UNDER  BILLIARD  ASSOCIATION  RULES. 

C.  Dawson  heat  J.  North 

H.  W.  Stevenson  beat  C.  Dawson  . . . . . 

C.  Dawson  heat  H.  W.  Stevenson  (April)  ... 

H.  W.  Stevenson  (challenger),  declared  champion 
by  the  Billiard  Association  (November)  . . , 

C.  Dawson  heat  H.  W.  Stevenson 

M.  iTiTTian  beat  G.  B.  Williams 


AMATEURS. 


1903  (Dec.)  S.  S.  Christey 

1904  W.  A.  Lovejoy  . 

1905  A.  W.  T.  Good  . 

1906  E.  C.  Breed  . . 

1907  H.  O.  Virr  . . 

1908  H.  C.  Virr  . . 

1909  Major  Fleming  . 


1894  (May)  H.  Mitchell . 

1894  (Dec.)  T.  Maughan 

1896  S.  H.  Fry  . 

1899  A.  R.  Wisdom 

1900  S.  H.  Fry  . 

1901  S.  S.  Christey 

1902  A.  W.  T.  Good 

1903  (Mar.)  A.  R.  Wisdom 

BOXING. 

On  July  4th,  1910,  one  of  the  most  sensational  fights  ever 
known  took  place  in  America,  for  the  W orld’s  Heavy-weight 
Championship  between  Jeffries  and  the  n^ro  Johnson, 
which  resulted  in  a victory  for  Johnson,  who  knocked  out 
Jeffries  in  the  15th  round.  


COURSDIG. 


Waterloo  Cup. 


.L  K,  c&A  « 

Nominator. 

Winner. 

1894 

Count  Stroganoir. 

Texture  . 

1895 

R.  B.  Camithers 

, * 

Thoughtless  Beauty 

1896 

Q,  F.  Fawcett 

Fabulous  Fortune 

1897 

T.  P.  Hale  . . 

Gallant 

1898 

J.  Trevor  . . . 

Wild  Night  . . 

1899 

J.  B.  Thompson  . 

Black  Fury  . 

1900 

J.  H,  Bibby  . 

Fearless  Footsteps 

1901 

J.  H.  Bibby  . 

, , 

Fearless  Footstep? 

1902 

G.  F.  Fawcett 

Famdon  Ferry  . 

1903 

J.  EL  Bibby  . . 

Father  Flint  . 

1904 

E.  Darlinson  . 

Homfray  . . . 

1905 

W.  H.  Pawson  . 

• • 

Pistol  IL  . . . 

1908 

H,  Hardy 

dine 

Hoprend  . . . 

1907 

Sir  R,  W.  Buchanan 

-Jar- 

Long  Span  . • 

1908 

Mr.  E.  Hulton 

Hallow  Eve  . 

1909 

Messrs.  J.E.  & S.M.  Dennis 

Dendraspis  . 

SEATING 

Great  Britain. 

Year. 

Amateur. 

Professional. 

1881 

F.  Norman  . . 

G.  Fish  Smart  . 

1887 

B.  Wallis  . . 

• • 

G.  Fish  Smart 

1889 

W.  Loveday  . . 

• • 

James  Smart . 

1890 

W.  Loveday  . . 

• • 

James  Smart . . 

1891 

W.  Housden  . . 

• • 

— 

1892 

J.  0.  Aveling 

• • 

George  See  . 

1895 

A.  B.  Tebbit  . . 

• • 

James  Smart . 

1900 

A.  B.  Tebbit  . . 

• • 

Fred  Ward  . . 

1902 

A.  B.  Tebbit  . . 

• • 

Jos.  Bates 

1906 

A.  B.  Tebbit  . . 

• • 

Fred  Ward  , . 

1908 

F.  W.  Dix.  . . 

S.  Greenall  . . 

1909 

F.  W.  Dix  . . 

. 

S.  Greenall  . . 
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SPORTING  SEASONS  AND  CLOSE  TIMES- 

1.  GAME  SEASONS. 


From  a legal  standpoint  the  word  G<iane  includes  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  heath  or  moor  game,  black 
game  and  bustards. 

No  game  can  be  killed  or  taken  on  a Sunday  or 
Ckristnias  Day, 

LEGAL  SEASONS  FOR  KILLING  GAME. 

Grouse  or  1 For  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Moor  Fowl.  3 Aug.  12th  to  Dec.  10th. 

Black  Game  Somerset,  Devon  and  New  Forest,  Sept. 

or  t 1st  to  Dec.  10th.  All  other  parts  of  the 

Hea  th  Fowl  } United  Kingdom , Aug.  20th  to  Dec.  1 0th. 

Pheasant.  . , For  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Oct.  1st  to  Feb.  Ist. 

Partridge.  . . Great  Britain.  Sept.  Ist  to  Feb.  Ist. 

Ireland.  Sept.  20th  to  Jan.  10th. 


Bastard  . . . England  and  Wales.  Sept.  1st  to  Mar.  Ist. 
Scotland.  No  close  time. 

Deland.  Sept.  Ist  to  Jan.  10th. 

Hare  . « « . Great  Britain.  No  close  time.* 

Ireland.  Apr.  20  th  to  Aug.  12th. 

Male  Deer  . . Great  Britain.  No  close  time. 

Ireland.  June  10th  to  Dec.  3 Ist. 

Fallow  Male  Great  Britain.  No  close  time. 

Deer  3 Ireland.  June  10th  to  Sept.  29th. 

Quail  . ■)  Great  Britain.  As  wild  birds. 

Landrail  ) Ireland.  Sept.  20th  to  Jan.  10th. 

Ptarmigan  . . England  and  Deland.  As  wild  birds. 

Scotland.  Aug.  12th  to  Dec.  10th. 

• It  is  not  lawful  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  hare  or 
leveret  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  May,  June,  or  July.  This  does  not  apply 
to  foreign  hares. 


2.  HUNTING  SEASONS. 

Stag  Hnnting.  August  12th  to  October  12th.  Hare  Coursing.  July  Ist  to  February  28th.' 

Deer  Hunting.  November  10th  to  March  3rd.  Otter  Hunting.  April  16th  to  September  16th. 

Fox  Hunting.  November  1st  to  April  1st. 


3.  PBOTECTION  OF  WILD  BIRDS. 


A series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for  the 
protection  of  wild  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  breeding  season.  These  Acts — The  Wild  Birds  Protec- 
tion Acts,  1880-1904 — make  it  imlawful  for  any  person, 
during  the  period  between  March  1st  and  August  Ist,  to 
shoot  or  attempt  to  shoot,  or  use  any  boat  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  or  causing  to  be  shot,  any  wild  bird ; or  to  use 
any  lime,  trap,  snare,  net,  or  other  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  any  wild  bird.  No  person  must  expose 
or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  control  or  possession  after 
March  15th,  any  wild  bird  recently  killed  or  taken. 

The  Acts  apply  to  all  wild  birds,  but  more  especially  to 
those  given  in  the  following  schedule : 


American  quail. 

Kittiwake. 

Sealark. 

Auk. 

Lapwing. 

Seamew. 

Avocet. 

Loon. 

Sea  parrot. 

Bee-eater. 

Mallard. 

Sea  swallow. 

Bittern 

Marrot. 

Shearwater. 

Bonxie. 

Merganser. 

Shelldrake. 

Golin. 

Murre. 

Shoveller. 

Gcffnish  chough. 

Night-hawk. 

Skua. 

Coultemeb. 

Night- jar. 

Smew. 

Cuckoo. 

Nightingale. 

Snipe. 

Curlew. 

Oriole. 

Solan  goose. 

Diver. 

Owl. 

Spoonbill. 

Stint. 

Dotterel. 

Ox  Bird. 

Dunbird. 

Oyster  catcher. 

Stone  curlew. 

Dunlin. 

Peewit. 

Stonehatch. 

Eider  duck. 

Petrel. 

Summer  snipe. 

Fern-owl. 

Phalarope. 

Tarrock. 

Fulmar. 

Plover. 

TeaL 

Gannet. 

Ploverspagc. 

Tern. 

Goatsucker. 

Pochard. 

Thickknee. 

Godwit. 

Puffin. 

Tystey. 

Goldfinch. 

Purre. 

Whaup. 

Grebe. 

Razorbill. 

Whimbrel. 

Greenshank. 

Redshank. 

Widgeon. 

Guillemot. 

Reeve  or  Ruff. 

Wild  duck. 

Gull  (except  Black- 

RoUer. 

Willock. 

backed  gull). 

Sanderling. 

Woodcock. 

Hoopoe. 

Kingfisher. 

The  Penalties  are 

Sandpiper. 

Scout. 

Woodpecker. 

In  the  case  of 

wild  birds  included 

. in  the  schedule 

a fine  not  exceeding  £1  for  each  bird  in  respect  of  which 
an  offence  has  been  committed. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  wild  bird,  for  the  filrst  offence 
a reprimand  and  payment  of  costs,  and  for  subsequent 
offences  a fine  of  6s.  for  each  bird  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  costs. 

Owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  or  persons  authorised  by 
them,  can  on  such  land  kill  or  take  any  wild  bird  not  in 
the  schedule. 

Any  person  can  demand  the  full  name  and  address  of 
any  person  found  offending  against  the  Acts. 

A Secretary  of  State,  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  can,  upon  the  application  of  the  Local  Authorities, 
Extend  or  vary  the  time  during  which  the  killing  and 
taki^  of  wild  birds  or  any  of  them  is  prohibited ; in  any 
particular  county  or  district. 

Prohibit  the  taking  or  destroying  of  wild  birds’  eggs  in 
any  year  or  years  in  any  place  or  places,  or  of  the  eggs  of 
any  specified  kind  of  wild  birds. 

Local  authorities  that  obtain  powers  for  the  variations 
of  the  Acts  must  in  every  year  give  public  notice  of  any 
order  which  is  in  force  in  any  place  within  their  disDicta 
during  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  commencement  of 
the  period  of  the  year  during  which  the  order  operates ; 
(1)  by  advertising  the  order  in  two  local  newspapers;  (2) 
by  fixing  notices  of  the  order  in  conspicuous  spots  within 
or  near  each  place  in  which  the  order  operates ; (3)  in  any 
other  manner  that  may  be  thought  expedient  to  make  the 
order  known  to  the  public. 

When  any  person  is  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the 
Acts,  the  Court  may,  in  addition  to  any  penalty  that  may 
be  imposed,  order  any  wild  bird,  or  wild  bird's  egg,  or 
any  trap,  net,  snare,  or  decoy  bird  to  be  forfeited  and 
disposed  of  as  the  Court  shall  think  fit. 

Every  person  who,  on  any  pole,  tree  or  cairn  of  stones 
or  earth,  shall  affix,  place,  or  set  any  spring.  Dap,  gun,  or 
other  instrument  calculated  to  cause  bodily  injury  to  any 
wild  bird  coming  in  contact  therewith,  and  every  person 
who  shall  knowingly  permit  or  suffer  or  cause  any  such 
trap  to  be  so  affixed,  placed,  or  set,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £2, 
and  for  a second  or  subsequent  offence  to  a penalty  not 
exceeding  £5. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


4.  CLOSE  TIME  FOR  FRESHWATER  PISH. 

Under  this  bead  “freshwater  fish”  inolndes  all  kinds  of  fish  (other  than  pollan,  tront,  and  char),  which  live  in  fresb 
water,  except  those  kinds  which  migrate  to  or  from  the  open  sea. 

The  close  time  for  freshwater  fish  is  from  the  16th  day  of  March  to  the  16th  day  of  June,  both  inclusive,  for  Elngland 
and  Wales  (excepting  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  the  close  time  is  from  March  1st  to  June  30th. 

Any  person  who,  during  the  close  time,  takes,  sells,  buys,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  freshwater  fish,  is 
liable  for  the  first  offence  to  a fine  of  £2,  arid  for  subsequent  offences  to  a fine  of  £6,  with  the  following  exceptions: — 

Owners  of  private  fisheries  where  trout,  char,  or  grayling  are  specially  preserved  may  destroy  within  such  fisheries  any 
freshwater  fish  ” other  than  grayling. 

Persons  may  fish  in  such  fisheries  with  the  leave  of  the  owners. 

Persons  may  take  fish  for  bait  or  scientific  purposes. 


5.  CLOSE  TIME  FOR  TROUT  AND  CHAR. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  general  close  time  for  Trout  and  Ghar  is  from  October  2nd  to  February  Ist,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  Any  private  owner  can  of  course,  within  the  legal  limit,  restrict  the  fishing  in  his  own  water.  In  parts  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  close  time,  for  nets  only,  is  from  September  10th  to  January  26tL.  In  the  Thames  from 
September  11th  to  March  31st. 

6.  CLOSE  TIME  FOR  SALMON. 


England  and  Wales. 

The  general  close  time  for  Salmon  in  England  and 
Wales  is  November  2nd  to  February  Ist  for  rods  and 
September  Ist  to  February  Ist  for  netting.  The  following 
are  the  exceptions  : — 


Rods. 

Nets. 

j Adnr 

Avon  and  Stour 
(Hants)  . . . 
Avon  and  Erme 
(Devon) . . . 

„ (in  Erme) 

; Axe 

Camel  . . . . 
j Clwyd  and  Elwy  . 
Conway .... 
Coquet  . . . . 
Cumberland  West 

Dart 

, Dee 

Derwent  (Cumb.). 

! Dovey  .... 
Eden  (below  Old 
Sandsfield)  . . 

Exe 

„ (above  Wood- 
1 bury  Rd.  Stn.) 
j Fowey  (belowLost- 
i withiel  Bridge) 

Kent 

Ribble  . . . . 
Severn  .... 
Stour  (Kent)  . . 
Taff  and  Ely  . . 
Teign  . . . . 

Usk 

Wye 

„ (above  Bigs 
Weir  Bridge)  . 
Yorkshire  . . . 

Oct.  1 to  Feb.  2 

Oct.  2 to  Feb.  1 

Nov.  30  to  May  1 
Nov.  30  to  Apr.  4 
Nov.  20  to  Apr.  30 
Dec.  1 to  Apr.  30 
Nov.  16  to  May  15 
Nov.  16  to  Apr.  30 
Nov.  1 to  Jan.  31 
Nov.  14  to  Mar.  10 
Oct.  1 to  Feb.  28 
Nov.  2 to  Mar.  31 
Nov.  15  to  Mar  10 
Nov.  1 to  Apr.  30 

Nov.  16  to  Feb.  16 
Oct.  20  to  Mar.  1 

Oct.  20  to  Mar.  1 

Dec.  1 to  Apr.  30 
Nov.  16  to  Mar.  31 
Nov.  2 to  Mar.  1 
Oct.  16  to  Feb.  1 
Nov.  2 to  May  1 
Nov.  16  to  Apr.  30 
Nov.  1 to  Mar.  2 
Nov.  2 to  Mar.  1 
Oct.  16  to  Feb.l 

Oct.  16  to  Feb.  1 
Nov.  16  to  Feb.  28 

Sep.  1 to  Feb.  2 

July  31  to  Feb.  1 i 

Sep.  30  to  May  1 
Sep.  30  to  Apr.  4 
Sep.  20  to  Apr.  30 
Sep.  21  to  Apr.  4 
Sep.  16  to  May  16 
Sep.  16  to  Apr.  30 
Sep.  16  to  Mar.  26 
Sep.  16  to  Mar.  31 
Aug.  17  to  Feb.  28 
Sep.  1 to  Mar.  31 
Sep.  16  to  Mar.  10 
Sep.  14  to  Apr.  30 

Sep.  10  to  Feb.  10 
Sep.  1 to  Mar.  1 

Sep.  1 to  Apr.  15 

Nov.  1 to  Apr.  4 
Sep.  16  to  Mar.  31 
Sep.  1 to  Mar.  1 
Aug.  16  to  May  1 
Sep.  1 to  May  i 
Aug.  31  to  Apr.  30 
Sep.  1 to  Mar.  2 
Sep.  1 to  Mar.  1 
Aug.  16  to  Feb.  1 

Aug.  16  to  May  1 

Ireland. 


Tne  close  time  varies  considerably  in  Ireland.  The 
iollowing  gives  the  general  times  in  different  districts  for 
rod  fishing : — 


Ballina 

Sep.  16  to  Jan.  31 

Ballycastle 

Nov.  1 to  Jan.  31 

Bangor  

Oct.  1 to  Apr.  30 

Bantry 

Nov.  1 to  Mar.  16 

Coleraine 

Oct.  1 to  Feb.  28 

Connemara 

Oct.  16  to  Jan.  31 

Cork 

Oct.  13  to  Jan.  31 

Dublin 

Nov.  1 to  Jan.  31 

Drogheda  

Sop.  16  to  Feb.  11 

Dundalk 

Oct.  1 to  Jan.  31 

Galway 

Oct.  16  to  Jan.  31 

Kenmare. 

Nov.  1 to  Mar.  31 

Killarney 

Nov.  1 to  Mar.  31 

Letterkenny 

Nov.  2 to  Jan.  31 

Umerick 

Nov  1 to  Jan.  31  , 

Lismore 

Oct.  1 to  Jan.  31 

Londonderry 

Oct.  11  to  Mar.  31  | 

1 Skibbereen 

Nov.  1 to  Jan.  31 

1 Sligo 

Oct.  1 to  Jan.  31  , 

! Waterford 

Oct.  1 to  Jan.  31 

1 Waterville 

Oct.  16  to  Jan.  31 

1 Wexford 

Oct.  1 to  Mar.  14  ^ 

Scott.and. 

The  general  close  time  for  Salmon  in  Scotland  is 
November  Ist  to  February  10th  for  rods  and  August  27^h 
to  February  10th  for  nets.  The  following  are  the  ex- 
ceptions : — 


Rods. 

■ ■ "~l 

Note.  j 

Annan  & Stinchar 

Nov.  16  to  Feb.  24 

Sep.  10  to  Feb.  24 1 

1 Boauly  . . 
Dunbeatb  . . 
Lossie.  . . . 

Oct.  16  to  Feb.  10 

1 

Aug.  27  to  Feb.  lol 

Ness  .... 
Spey  . . . 
Bervie  . . . 
Carradale  . . 
Fleet  .... 
Garnock . . . 
Girvan  . . . 
Howmore  . . 
Inner .... 
lorsa  .... 
Irvine.  . . . 
Laggan  . . . 

Nov.  1 to  Feb.  24 

1 

Sep.  10  to  Feb.  24 

Luce  .... 
Som  .... 
Ugie  .... 
Ythan  i . . 
All  eivera  in 
Harris . . . 
Benbecola  . . 
N.  Uist  . . . 
Orkney  . . 
Earn.  . . . 

• 

Nov.  1 to  Jan.  31 

Forth  . . . 

• 

Oct.  16  to  Jan.  14 

Hope  & Folia . 

• 

Sep.  11  to  Jan.  10 

— 

Nith .... 

Nov.  16  to  Feb.  24 

Sep.  10  to  Feb.  24 

Tay  .... 

Oct.  16  to  Jan.  14 

Aug.  21  to  Feb.  4 

Thurso  . . . 

• 

Sep.  15  to  Jan.  10 

— 

Tweed  ... 

• 

Dec.  1 to  Jan.  31 
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PROFESSIONAL  FEES. 


ARCHITECTS’  FEES. 

1.  A commission  of  6 p.c.  on  cost  of  works  executed  under 
Ms  direction. 

2.  But  a higher  percentage  is  charged  in  all  works  costing 
1^  than  £1,000,  and  in  those  requiring  designs  for  furniture, 
fittings,  &c. 

3.  l^en  several  distinct  buildings  on  the  same  plan  are 
erected  at  the  same  time,  the  usual  commission  is  charged  on 
one  building,  and  for  the  rest  a modified  charge  is  arranged. 

4.  When  the  work  under  consideration  is  not  carried  out : 
(1)  For  preliminary  sketches  and  interviews  the  charge  depends 
on  the  time  and  trouble  involved.  (2)  For  drawing  out  the 
approved  design  with  plans,  specifications,  &c.,  2J  p.c.  on  the 
estimated  cost. 

5.  For  approving  plans  submitted  by  the  lessee  and  for 
inspecting  tfco  buildings  during  their  progress,  p.c.  up  to 
£5,000,  and  above  that  by  special  arrangement. 

6.  For  valuing  freehold,  copyhold  or  leasehold  property,  the 
charge  is : 1 p.c.  on  £1,0()0 ; then  J p.c.  up  to  £10,000  ; and 
I p.c.  above  £10,000.  In  valuations  for  mortgage,  if  an  advance 
3s  not  made,  ^ of  the  above  scale,  with  a minimum  fee  of 
3 guineas. 

7.  For  estimating  dilapidations  and  furnishing  or  checking 
a schedule  of  the  same,  5 p.c.  on  the  estimate,  wito  a minimum 
fee  of  2 guineas. 

8.  ^ The  charge  per  day  depends  on  an  arcMtect’s  profcssioEial 
poation,  the  minimum  charge  being  3 guineas. 

9.  For  all  other  services  according  to  arrangement.  In  all 
cases  travelling  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  client. 

SURVEYORS’  PEES. 

1.  For  surveying  an  estate  and  preparing  plan — ^if  under 
100  acres  according  to  agreement ; if  over  100  acres,  2s.  per  acre. 

2.  For  setting  out  on  an  estate  the  position  of  the  proposed 
roads,  taking  levels,  getting  out  drawings  and  tracings,  &c. — 
2s.  p.c.  on  estimated  cost. 

3.  For  subsequently  preparing  specifications  and  working 
drav?ings  of  roads  and  sewers,  obtaining  tenders,  supervising 
the  works,  checking  the  accounts,  &c.— 4 p.c.  on  cost  of  work 
executed. 

4.  For  valuing  to  fix  rent — 5 p.c.  cn  first  £200,  and  p.c, 
on  remainder  of  one  year’s  rental  value. 

5.  For  valuing  timber  or  cropping — 5 p.c,  on  first  £100,  and 
2^  p.c.  on  the  excess. 

6.  For  valuing  land — 6d.  per  acre  with  5 guineas  as  minimum 
fee.  If  valuing  for  probate-— 2 p.c.  on  first  £500,  and  1|  p.c.  on 
the  excess, 

7.  For  inspecting  and  reporting  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
premises  the  charge  is — according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  services  rendered. 

See  also  5^  under  Architects’  Fees. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

Before  building  operations  are  begun  it  is  necessary  to  give 
notice  to  the  Local  Authority  and  to  comply  witli  its  bye-laws. 
Several  towns  have  their  own  Building  Acts  and  Schedules  of 
fees.  In  some  cases  no  fees  are  charged  by  the  Local  Authcaity 
for  supervision,  the  salaries  of  the  officials  being  charged  on  the 
rates.  In  the  County  of  London  surveyors  are  appointed  to 
the  various  Districts,  whose  duties  and  fees  are  settled  by  Act 
of  Parliament  as  follows : — 

1.  On  Nev?  Buildings  : (1)  For  any  building  not  exceeding 
30  square  feet  in  area  and  10  feet  in  height — 10s.  (2)  IVhen 
not  exceeding  400  square  feet  in  area  and  two  storeys  in  height 
— £1  lOs. ; for  every  additional  storey,  5s.,  and  for  every 
additional  100  square  feet,  2s.  6d.  (3)  When  not  exceeding  400 
square  feet  in  area  and  of  one  storey  only — 15s. 

2.  On  Additions  or  Alterations  : For  every  addition  or 
alteration  made  or  done  to  a building  after  the  roof  has  been 
covered  in.  one  half  of  the  fee  charged  on  a new  bnilding, 
k^alculation  being  made  upon  the  area  of  the  whole  building. 

3.  On  Various  works.  The  Acts  also  provide  for  the 
payment  of  fees  for  various  works,  such  as — supervising  the 
erection  of  (‘himney  shafts,  temporary  wooden  structures, 
dangerous  structures,  formation  of  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  &c.  Schedules  of  these  fees  will  be  found  in  the  London 
Building  Act.  1894,  and  Amendment  Acts,  1898  and  1905. 

AUCTIONEERS’  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS’  FEES. 

The  following  are  the  usual  fees  and  charges  in  London  : — 

1,  Sale  by  Auction  of  Estates  and  Houses — n commission  of 
6 p.c.  on  the  first  £100,  and  2}  p.c.  up  to  £5,000,  and  1 J px.  on 


the  residue  above  that  sum,  and  in  addition  aU  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

2.  Sale  by  Private  Treaty — commission  as  per  above  scale, 
but  no  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

3.  Sale  of  Fumitore — 5 p.c.  on  the  amount  realised  and 
expenses  attending  the  sale. 

4.  Disposal  of  Freehold  Ground  Picnts — one  year’s  ground 
rent. 

5.  Letting  building  land — one  year’s  rent,  or  by  arrangement 

6.  Letting  house  property,  factories,  shop  property,  Ac. — 
when  let  on  agreement  for  not  more  than  three  years,  5 p.c.  on 
the  first  year’s  rent ; when  for  a longer  term  p.c.  And,  in 
addition,  5 p.c.  up  to  £1,000  and  2J  p.c.  on  the  residue  upon  any 
premium  or  consideration.  Also,  5 p.c.  on  the  purchase  price 
of  any  plant,  fixtures,  fittings,  &c.,  wMch  may  be  purchased  by 
the  tenant  or  lessee.  Where  the  rent  is  weekly,  one  week’s 
rent  is  charged. 

7.  Valuation  of  house  property — 1 p.c.  Valuation  of 
furniture — 5 p.c.  up  to  £500,  and  2^  p.c.  on  the  residue.  If  for 
Probate  or  Administration  purposes — 2^  p.c.  on  the  first  £10o, 
and  1^-  on  the  residue. 

8.  Obtaining  money  on  Mortgage — 1 p.c.  on  the  advance 
arranged. 

9.  Collection  of  rents : The  charges  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances,  and  a special  arrangement  is  usually  made  ; bnt 
the  usual  scale  of  commission  is  p.c.  on  quarterly  property 
and  ground  rents,  5 p.c,  on  monthly  and  weekly  houses,  unless 
let  in  tenements,  when  commission  is  71  p.c. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS’  FEES. 

The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  has  not  prescribed 
any  scale  of  charges,  tnt  the  following  is  the  usual  scale  in 
London. 

1.  The  fee  per  day  of  7 hours  is  as  follows : — 

Principals  . . . . . . £3  3 0 to  £10  10  0 

First  Class  Clerks  (Chartered)  £2  2 0 

First  Class  Clerks  (not  chartered)  £1  11  6 

Otlier  Clerks  . , . . . . 10  6 to  £1  1 0 

These  fees  do  not  include  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

2.  'The  fees  payable  to  Public  Auditors  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  Friendly  Societies : 

When  the  Society  consists  of  less  than  100 
members  . . . . . . . • * * ^ £ 

Wlien  from  100  to  500  members  for  each  100  £110 

When  over  500  in  respect  of  the  first  500  . . £5  5 0 

with  an  additional  10s.  6d.  for  each  100  (or  part)  beyond. 
The  maximum  fee  in  any  case  60  guineas. 

3.  For  auditing  the  accounts  of  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies : — 

When  total  sales  do  not  exceed  £2,000  per 

annum  . . . . . . . • * * ? A 

When  from  £2,000  to  £10,000,  for  each  £2,000  £110 

When  over  £10,000,  in  respect  of  the  first 
£10,000  £5  o • 0 

With  10s.  6d.  for  each  additional  £2,000  or  fractional  part. 

The  Auditor  is  free  to  accept  lower  terms  than  the  above. 

2SSDICAL  FEES. 

1.  Family  Doctor.  His  fees  vary  with  the  rental  of  the 
patient’s  house.  'When  attended  at  the  doctor’s  house — ^from 
2s.  6d.  (artisajis,  is.  6d.).  When  visited  by  the  doctor — from 
3s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d,  (artisans  2s.  6d.),  When  immediate  attend- 
ance is  requested — half  as  much  again.  The  fee  for  night-cal^ 
is  double  that  by  day.  When  more  than  one  patient  is  seen  m 
the  same  house  at  one  visit,  half  fee  for  each  patient  after  the 
first.  Visits  over  two  miles  from  the  doctor’s  house — 2s.  6d. 
a mile  extra.  Detention  at  the  patient’s  house  per  half-hour 
after  the  first  half-hour — from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  For  medicine 
supplied  by  the  doctor  the  usual  charge  is  2s.  6d.  a bottle. 
Certificates  of  inability  to  work,  etc. — from  2s.  6d.  upwards. 
Certificaies  for  Life  Insurance  or  Lunacy — from  one  guinea. 
Vaccination — from  5s.  upwards.  Setting  a brokw  bone  and 
similar  minor  surgery — from  two  guineas.  Midwifery,  inclnd- 
ing  14  days’  attendance— from  one  to  ten  guineas,  two  «>r  three 
guineas  being  the  common  fee.  First  confinements  ^half  as 
much  again  as  other  confinements  Consultations  between  the 
family  doctor  and  another  family  doctor  called  in— For  the 
former  double  the  fee  for  an  ordinary  visit ; for  the  latter  one 
one  guinea  upwards.  Administration  of  an  Ancesthetic  one 
guinea  upwards.  : 

2.  Consultant.  His  fees  are  due  at  the  time  of  consultation. 
At  the  Consultant’s  own  house— from  two  to  five  guinej^  for 
a first  visit ; half  fees  for  subsequent  visits.  At  the  Patient’s 
house — an  additional  charge  according  to  distance.  Serious 
surgical  operations — from  ten  to  a hundred  guineas. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


SOLICITORS’  FEES. 

ITie  charges  which  Solicitors  are  entitled  to  make  are  now 
prescribed  and  fixed  by  various  Rules  of  Court,  and  tlicir  bills 
of  costs  are  all  liable  to  taxation,  at  the  instance  of  any  party 
chargeable  tlierewith.  No  reliable  statement  can  be  made 
as  to  what  costs  are  payable  in  respect  of  contentious  rxiatters 
in  the  various  Courts,  as  they  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  taken,  the  issues  involved,  and  the  fees  paid  to 
Counsel  and  witnesses,  but  all  costs  directed  to  be  paid  by  one 
party  to  another  are  taxed  by  the  Taxing  Master. 

The  fees  payable  in  respect  of  conveyancing  matters  have 
been  fixed  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Solicitor  for  a Vendor  or  Purchaser,  or  for  a Mortgagor 
or  Mor^agee,  when  the  Consideration  money  does  not  exceed 
£1,000  is  entitled  to  li  p.c.  ; when  it  exceeds  £1,000  but  not 
£3,000,  to  a further  fee  of  1 p.c.  on  the  amount  above  £1,000. 

2.  If  the  Solicitor  himself  negotiates  the  sale,  purchase,  or 


mortgage  loan  he  Ls  entitled  to  an  additional  foe  of  1 p.c.  up  to 
£3,000  of  the  consideration  money. 

3.  A Ixaseor's  Solicitor  for  preparing  and  completing  a leaae 
and  counterpart,  at  a rack  rent,  is  enutled  to  oharv'e— WLeo 
the  rental  dCHss  not  exceed  tT'J'J  a fee  of  7^  p.c,  W'hen  the 
rental  exceeds  £1»X»  but  not  £50u,  then  a further  fee  of  p.c, 
on  the  amount  above  £100. 

TLe  minimum  clm.'ge  In  any  case  U £3. 

4.  A I^^.-Nsee's  Solicitor  for  lea.‘>e  aiid  completing 

tlie  same  is  entitled  to  oue-haJl  of  U.c  amount  payable  to  the 
Lessor’s  Solicitor. 

N.L. — 'riio  above  foes  are  exclusive  of  stamp  duties  and  all 
out-of-pocket  exi>enscs.  In  certain  districts,  Soiicitom  who 
are  members  of  a Ixx  al  Rsw  Socn-ty.  or  who  rej>rw»eut  certain 
trades  or  societies,  a<-c«'j(t  fees  on  a lower  scale  Uii»n  thoao 
given  above.  It  may  aco  be  meiiiion»-d  tliat  bobcitors 
generally  are  pr<  j.an  i to  give  an  tasUmate  of  tne  probabU 
cost  of  any  particular  tran-  actiou. 


HINTS  TO  AUTHORS. 


Tho  following  hints  are  more  particularly  in  reference  i 
to  preparing  copy  for  the  printers,  correcting  proofs,  etc., 
and  much  of  this  affects  the  important  question  of 

Author’s  Corrections.”  There  is  no  more  fruitful  source 
of  annoyance  and  dispute  than  these  “ Author’s  Correc- 
tions.” Tho  charge  for  them  is  invariably  considereti  ' 
unsatisfactory.  On  tho  one  hand,  authors  make 
many  more  corrections  than  they  think  they  do ; and  on 
tho  other  hand  unfair  charges  are  very  often  made  by  : 
unscrupulous  printers.  It  is  most  mlvisable  to  engage 
tho  services  of  a thoroughly  respectable  printer,  oven  if  j 
his  charges  are  a trifle  higher  than  those  of  a less  dependable 
firm. 

The  manuscript  should  bo  prepared  os  nearly  as  possible 
as  it  is  intended  finally  to  appear  in  print.  From  the 
printers’  point  of  view,  authors  do  not,  as  a rule,  take  ; 
suflicient  pains  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for  tho 
press,  but  leave  a great  deal  to  bo  altered  when  the  matter  ; 
is  in  type.  This,  of  course,  means  charges  for  “ Author’s 
Corrections.”  Authors  feel  it  is  so  mucli  easier  to  make 
corrections  in  a printed  proof  than  in  the  manuscript.  : 
This  is  so  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  corrections  , 
have  to  be  paid  for. 

The  observation  of  tho  following  rules  will  not  only 
materially  assist  tho  printer,  but  w'ill  do  much  to  obviate  j 
the  objectionable  charges  referred  to  above. 

PRINTERS’  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

Broadside. — A sheet  of  paper  not  folded,  but  printed  as 
one  page  the  whole  size  of  the  sheet. 

Composing. — Setting  up  the  type  ready  for  printing. 

The  mechanic  who  does  this  is  called  a Compositor. 
Distributing. — Breaking  up  the  type  after  the  printing  is 
done  and  returning  each  type  to  its  proper  box.  This 
takes  about  half  as  long  to  do  as  the  composing. 

Folio. — The  number  of  a page.  The  size  of  a sheet  of  paper 
folded  once,  making  two  leaves  or  four  pages. 

Forme. — When  the  make-up  is  complete,  a number  of  pages 
(generally  sixteen  or  some  multiple  of  sixteen)  are 
brought  together  and  locked  up  into  one  complete, 
rigid  piece,  ready  to  place  on  the  machine.  This  is 
known  as  a Forme,  and  from  this  the  actual  printing 
is  done. 

Fount. — A batch  of  type  of  the  same  size  with  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  different  letters,  etc.  (i.e.  so  many 
a’s,  so  many  b’s,  etc.). 

Headline. — The  top  line  of  a page,  usually  containing  tho 
title  of  the  book  or  chapter,  and  the  folio. 

Imposing. — Arranging  the  pages  on  the  machine  so  that 
when  printed  and  the  sheet  is  folded  the  pages  will 
come  in  proper  sequence. 

Imprint. — The  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher,  or  both, 
at  the  end  of  the  publication  and  on  the  title  page. 
Inset. — Pages  that  are  sometimes  printed  as  alterations 
or  additions,  after  a publication  has  been  printed, 
and  inserted  during  the  binding  operations. 


Kake>up. — When  tho  whole  of  tho  matter  for  a publication 
has  been  wt  up  into  ty|>e,  it  has  to  be  arraugod  into 
|>ug(*o.  This  m called  the  makt-up,  and  u dooe  by 
the  author  and  M'lit  to  the  pnotrr. 

Octavo  (8vo).  — lA-uotce  a ahoet  ol  pajier  folded  three  timea, 
making  eight  lrav<-a  or  aixtt'cu  page*. 

Proof. — \N  ben  the  author's  copy  baa  been  act  up  into  type, 
a proof  ia  printe>l  from  the  type  and  aent  to  the  author. 
This  [iroof  ia  corTtxt<xl  by  the  author  and  returned  to 
tho  printer,  who  makea  the  corrixtioua  arid  aeoda 
a frnitcd  proof  to  the  author.  If  necessary,  thia 
proeeaa  ia  gone  througli  again  (there  may  be  aecood 
and  third  revise*!  pr<Kifiii,  but  wbeu  tho  author  ia 
finally  aati.^titd  with  the  priKif  he  nuirka  it  prr*4,  and 
tlii'i  is  the  pre^a  proof  from  which  the  publicatioo  la 
printed  from. 

Quarto  (4to). — Denotea  a Bhi>et  of  paper  folded  twice, 
making  four  lenvea  or  eight  pages. 

Register. — I he  printer  has  to  j>ut  the  type  for  the  different 
pages  on  the  machine  iu  the  exact  pasition  that  they 
ehould  print  on  the  bln-et,  and  in  auch  a way  th.%t  the 
pages  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sheet  should  exactly 
back  one  another.  This  is  colled  the  He jutier. 

Sot  off. — Shifts  that  are  just  printed  sonietimc«  come  in 
cunt:ict  with  other  shifts,  and  the  wet  ink  mokes  on 
impression  on  these  other  sheets,  llxis  ia  colled  a 
aet  off. 

Signature. — A sign  (usually  a letter  or  figure)  on  the  firat 
page  of  each  sheet  to  show  the  binder  the  aequence 
of  the  sheets. 

Slot. — If  any  part  of  o manuscript  or  proof  is  struck  out 
by  mistake,  the  word  sttt  placed  against  it  shows  that 
the  part  struck  out  should  stand. 

PREPARATION  OF  MSS. 

The  printer’s  charges  for  Author’s  corrections  ore  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  great  annoyance  and  dispute,  but  if 
the  following  rules  are  carried  out  in  preparing  the  MSS., 
a considerable  amount,  if  not  all,  of  this  anuoya  .ce  may 
be  prevented. 

Use  Large  Post  Quarto  or  Foolscap  Quarto,  as  this  is 
the  most  convenient  size  of  paper  for  the  printer 
to  work  from. 

Have  the  paper  ruled  with  lines  wide  apart  to  allow  of 
alterations  being  made  distinctly  : or  a good  plan 
is  to  have  the  lines  rather  close  together,  and  write  i 
on  every  other  line.  ' 

Have  a wide  margin  on  left  hand  side  tor  instructions  ' 
to  printer,  etc. 

When  making  alterations,  strike  out  the  part  to  be  altered 
and  re-write  above  it.  If  a long  piece  is  to  be  altered, 
it  is  well  to  strike  out  the  old  part  and  say,  ‘‘  See 
(A),”  and  re-write  on  a separate  sheet,  marking  tho 
new  part  “ To  go  at  (A),  sheet. . . .” 

Number  the  sheets  as  you  go  along. 

Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


SIZES  OF  TYPE. 
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Do  not  crowd  a number  of  lines  at  foot  of  a sheet  after  i 
the  last  ruled  line.  Start  a fresh  sheet  if  only  for 
two  or  three  lines.  i 

Write  as  plainly  as  possible,  giving  special  attention  to  j 
proper  names,  foreign  words,  etc.,  and  all  words  j 
that  the  compositor  may  easily  mistake. 

Typewritten  copy  is  the  most  easily  read. 

Give  full  instructions  to  the  printer  as  to  type  to  be  used, 
and  the  marks  you  use  for  his  guidance  (e.g.  set  in 
minion,  words  underlined  to  ^ in  italics,  those 
doubly  underlined  in  clarendon).  This  should  be  j 
put  on  the  first  sheet  of  every  portion  of  copy  sent,  j 
It  is  best  to  write  all  instructions  in  red  ink.  i 

Put  extracts  quoted  from  other  works  in  the  next  size 
smaller  type. 

Jlemember  that  the  compositor  will  follow  your  punctua- 
tion, use  of  capitals,  spelling  (of  words  that  are 
spelt  in  two  different  ways,  as  almanack,  etc.), 
unless  you  instruct  him  otherwise. 

Fasten  the  sheets  together,  being  careful  that  they  arc 
all  there  and  in  order. 

Mark  distinctly  on  the  MS.,  or  “ copy,”  what  it  is  for  and 
by  whom  sent.  Also  give  instructions  where  the 
proofs  are  to  be  sent  when  ready.  i 


SIZES  OF  TYPE. 

The  size  of  a type  is  the  depth  of  the  type  and  gives  the 
number  of  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a page.  Each  size, 
however,  is  made  with  what  is  known  as  a different 
“ face,”  i.e.  the  letters  are  of  different  widths  and  there- 
fore one  stylo  of  any  size  of  type  will  give  more  words  to 
a line  than  another  style  of  the  same  size. 

The  examples  given  in  the  opposite  column  are  all  of  the 
same  “face.” 

The  name  of  a type  is  its  size,  and  each  size  has  at  least 
three  different  styles ; these  are  “ Roman,”  “ Clarendon,” 
and  “Italics,”  and  each  of  these  three  has  its  Large 
Capitals  and  Small  Capitals.  The  “Roman”  is  the 
ordinary  type,  the  others  being  used  to  emphasize  any 
words  or  sentences. 

Excepting  the  last  four,  the  examples  given  in  the 
opposite  column  are  “Roman,”  the  first  letter  “T”  being 
a Large  Capital.  The  last  three  examples  show  the  Roman 
Small  Capitals,  Clarendon,  and  Italics  of  minion  type. 

There  are  various  styles  for  headings  and  titles,  but  it 
is  better  to  arrange  these  with  the  printer  from  what  he 
has  in  stock  or  can  obtain. 

The  Typewriting  Type  is  an  imitation  of  typewriting 
copy  and  is  used  for  Circular  Letters,  &c. 

Printers  measure  the  length  of  a line  by  the  number  of 
ems  that  the  line  will  take.  Although  the  types  vary  in 
width  it  may  be  taken  that 
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ems  of 

Great  Primer  . . 

= 1 inch. 

9f 

English 

= .» 

6 

tf 

Pica 

7 

99 

Small  Pica . . 

8f 

99 

Long  Primer 

= - 

n 

99 

Brevier 

= „ 

12 

99 

Nonpareil  . . 

= „ 

99 

Diamond  . . 

= ,, 

It  can  also  be  reckoned  that 

One  line  of  Double  Pica  . . 

= 2 lines  of 

Small  Pica. 

99 

Great  Primer  . . 

“ 99 

Bourgeois. 

99 

English  . . 

= »» 

Minion. 

99 

Pica 

NonpareiL 

99 

Long  Primer  . . 

^ 99 

Pearl. 

99 

Bourgeois  , . . . 

^ 99 

Diamond. 

The  ty|)08  used  in  this  work  are  Minion,  Nonpareil  and 
Pearl.  There  are  76  lines  of  Minion  to  the  column,  90  of 
Nonpareil  and  111  of  Pearl. 

Besides  the  ordinary  or  “Roman”  minion  (the  type 
principally  used  in  this  book),  we  give  examples  of  the 
Small  Capitals,  Clarendon  and  Italics. 


Diamostd. 

Thr  t\tt  of  o type  ?i»e,  tie  bobSct 
•f  lime,  tk&t  con  bt  (ot  on  n 

Peabl. 

The  size  of  a type  piTes  the  namhcr 
of  ilaes  that  can  be  got  on  a page. 

Nottpap-eil. 

The  size  of  a type  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a page. 

Mnnox. 

The  size  of  a type  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a paga 

Bbevieb. 

The  size  of  a type  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a page. 

Bouegeois. 

The  size  of  a tj’pe  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a page. 

Loxo  Prtmzp.. 

The  size  of  a type  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  he  got  on  a page. 

Small  Pica. 

The  size  of  a t}^e  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a page. 

Pica. 

The  size  of  a type  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a page. 

Ejxqlisii. 

Tlie  size  of  a type  gives  the 
number  of  lines  that  can  be  got  on 

Gbeat  Pbimeb, 

The  size  of  a type  gives 
the  number  of  lines  that  ca 

Double  Pica. 

The  size  of  a type 
gives  the  number  of 

TypEWBiTiNa  Type. 

The  size  of  a type  gives  the 
number  of  lines  that  can  be 

Mikion  Small  Caps. 

' The  size  op  a type  gives  the  numbes 
OP  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a paqb. 

Minion  Clarendon. 

The  size  ol  a type  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  be  got  on  a page. 

Minion  Italics. 

TJie  sise  of  a type  gives  the  number 
of  lines  that  can  lU  got  on  a page. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


HOW  TO  MARK  A PROOF  FOR  CORRECTION. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


1 


OATMEAL  is  to -to- many  people  indigestible,  very/though  ntmthUng 
if  it  can  be  digested 

OATMEAL  water  is  made  by  placing  ft  hanpful  of  oatmeal  in  a,/  Oj 
muslin  bag  an(|b,llowing  it  soal^n  a gallon  of  water^and  then  boiling  j 
for  twenty  minutes.  Th^pper^portion^is/then/ poured^/’^gently.  ^ 

OBESIT^literally^on  account  of  eating  is  t)fe  term  used  to 
an  undue  accuyiulation  of  fat  in  the  body,  th^auses  of  obesity  vary ; 

heredity  is  rcsponjuble/  in  some  cases,  but  unsuitably  •''t^u/rxy  c^xy 

^iet  in  most  cases.  The  anf^mie  shop-girl  op-draper’-o  ■asoiotant,  whos^  ^ 
mid-day  meal  is  and  bu^s  instead  meat,  is  often  fat.  -Many  ^ 

r~ other  examples  will  occur  to  the  reader.-^OPHTHALMIA^  In.  ^.7?  O"^ 


flammation  of  the  inner  surfac  of  the  eyelida  (See  Eye.) 


io-  Q 
^UUcA 


It  contains  resin,  tind 


OPIUM  is  the  dried  jwoe  of  the  white  poppy, 
other  bodies. 

THE  ABOVE  PROOF  AFTER  CORRECTION. 

OATMEAL  IS  to  many  people  indigestible,  though  very  nourishing  if 
\t  can  be  digested. 

‘OATMEAL  WATEn  is  made  by  placing  a handful  of  oatmeal  in  a muslin 
bag  and  .allowing  it  to  .so'ik  In  a gallon  of  water  for  an  hour  and  then 
boiling  for  twenty  minutea  Tho  upper  portion  is  then  poured  off  gently, 

OBESITY^  literally  *'  on  account  of  eating  ” — is  the  term  used  to  denote 
ffih  undue  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  body.  The  causes  of  obesity  vary; 
fieredity  is  responsible  (n  some  cases,  hut  ansuitnblp  diet  in  most  cases. 
The  anaemic  shop-girl,  whose  mid-day  meal  is  tea  and  buns  instead  of 
meat,  is  often  fat.  Many  other  examples  will  occur  to  the  reader. 

^OPHTHALMIA.  Inflammation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyclidft 
fSeo  Eye.) 

OPIUM  is  the  dried  juice  of  tho  white  poppy.  It  contains  morphine, 
codeine,  resin,  and  other  bodies. 


CdsnsEcnoNs. 

In  Copy.  In  Margin 


/ 


A 

A 

'‘a 

/ch/*-" 


9 


EXPLANATIONS  OP  THE  CORRECTIONS. 
E.xplanation. 

Delete  or  omit  the  words  or  letters,  Ac.,  struck  out.  . 

^-^<4 Put  words  underlined  ioLsmall  capital  letters . . . . 


Divide  the  words  . ,«.i.  ...’f  . • . . 

Equalize  the  spaces  shown  . ' . ' 

Insert  the  words  or  letters,  &c.,  shown  in  the  margin  . 

Insert  inverted-commas  or  asterisk,' &c.,  where  showrt 
Take  out  bad  letter  and  replace  avith  good  one  . , . 

Put  straight  . - , 

Correct  word  ot*  retter,,&'c.,  as  shown\ in' margin  . . 

The  full-stop  is  shown  in  a circle,  - • , • • • 

Close  up  i'  . -,1  - » , , , . 

Wrong  fount,  Le'.'ft  wrorig-size'dylype  iS  used  and  must' be  altered  • 
Bring  the  word  or  letter,  &c.,  to  where^howa  « • « 


// 


Transpose. 

Reverse  letter  * , 

r , 

I.<ower  case,  i.e.,  use  small  letters,  not  capitals  » 

See  if  . there  is  too  rnuch  (or, too  little)  space  between  ihese  line 
Cct^  Letter  underlined  should  be  a capital'  •»»<».  ‘ 

words  underlined  in  clarendon  type  ‘ . . 
ern^'  Continue  in  the  same  line  , ^ . . 

This  word  should  start  a new  paragraph,  , . 

Put  words  underlined  in  itaHcs,^ 

Do  not  omit  tho  parts  struck  out  „ . , ' . 

When  the  ends  of  the  line^  are  uneven,  draw  lines  as  shown  on  right  hand  margin. 
It  there  is  not  room  opposite  tho  line,  in  the  margin,  a correction  cati  be  put 
where,  but  a line  must  be  drawn  from  the  error  to  the  corrwtion  - . . « 


iFta£<^ 


See  Lines 

1. 8. 9,  la 
3 

4,7 

5 

4. 6, 12 

6 

n 

/ 

S 

6.9 
11 
10 
10 
11 

1 

o 

O 

5 

5. 6.10,  II 
7 

7 

8.9 
11 
12 
13 
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SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


Roman  Numerals. 

There  caa  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  times  the 
fingers  were  used  for  expressing  numbers,  and  hence  arose 
the  custom  of  using  6 and  10  and  their  multiples  as 
convenient  groups. 

Thus  the  Romans  used  Vr  for  6 ; X.  for  10 ; 0.  for  100 ; 
and  M.  for  1,000.  The  thousand  is  also  expressed  by  a line 
over  a numeral  (thus  X.= 10,000),  and  cio.  It  is  not 
clearly  known  why  capital  letters  were  used  as  the 
numerals;  0.  is  the  initial  of  centum  and  M.  of  mxUe, 
but  earlier  forms  are  known.  These  were  a circle  divided 
vertically — (J) — for  1,000  and  horizontally  or  in  quadrants 
— 0 — 0 — for  100,  The  sign  for  1,000=-(X)  is  really  the 
same  as  oio  which,  no  doubt,  easily  became  M.  The  half 
of  this  sign  gives  D (600).  L (60),  in  its  older  form  X 
suggests  that  it  is  the  half  of  the  symbol  for  100 — 0. 

When  a sign  is  followed  by  others  of  equal  or  less  value, 
the  number  exjressed  is  the  sum  of  those  numerals  (xvi.  = 
16);  and  when  a sign  is  preceded  by  another  of  less  value, 
the  number  expressed  is  the  difference  between  the  values 
of  the  numerals  (XL =40).  The  following  table  gives 


a number  of 

I.  . .1 

examples. 

XVI.  . . 

. 16 

0*  • in  h • • • 

100 

II.  .2 

XVII.  . 

. 17 

0X0. 

190 

III.  .3 

XVIII.  . 

. 18 

CXI 

111 

IV.  .4 

XIX. . • 

. 19 

CO. 

200 

V.  . 6 

XX.  . . 

. 20 

Goxxn 

222 

VI.  . 6 

XXX.  . 

. 30 

COOLXXXVI.  . . 

386 

vn.  .7 

XL.  • • 

. 40 

CD 

400 

vin. . 8 

• 

. 60 

D 

600 

IX.  . 9 

LV.  w . 

. 65 

DO 

600 

X.  10 

LX.  . . 

. 60 

DGGO 

800 

XI.  11 

LXX.  . 

. 70 

DGGGLXXXVIII.  . 

888 

XII.  12 

LXXX.  . 

. 80 

CM 

900 

XIII.  13 

LXXXVIII.  88 

CMXOIX. . . . . 

999 

XIV.  14 

XG.  . . 

. 90 

M 

1000 

XV.  16 

XdX.  . 

. 99 

MDOOCLXXXVIII. 

1888 

Signs  of 

Y'  Aries,  the  Ram. 
y Taurus,  the  Bulk 
n Gemini,  the  Twins. 

£5  Cancer,  the  Crab. 

^ Leo,  the  Lion. 

Tlj^  Virgo,  the  Virgin. 
Libra,  the  Balance. 


THE  Zodiac. 

nX  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 
Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 
Gapricornus,  the  Goat. 
Aquarius,  the  Water* 
bearer. 

Pisces,  the  Fishes. 


Vp 


X 


^ Mercury. 
Venus. 

0 The  Earth. 
^ Mars. 
Jupiter. 
Saturn. 
Uranus. 
Neptune. 
0 The  Sun. 


Solar  System. 

^ Comet. 

Star. 

@ The  Moon  (New). 

])  The  Moon  (First  Quar- 
ter). 

Q The  Moon  (Full). 

([  The  Moon  (Last  Quar- 
ter). 


A Argon. 

Ag  Silver  (Argentum). 
A1  Aluminium. 

As  Arsenic. 

Au  Gold  (Aurum). 

B Boron. 

Ba  Barium. 

Bo  Beryllium. 

Bi  Bismuth. 

Bt  Bromine. 

C Carbon. 

Ga  Calcium. 

Cb  Golumbium.1 
Cd  Cadmium. 


Chemical  Elements. 

Ce  Cerium. 

Ci  Chlorine. 

Co  Cobalt. 

Cr  Chromium. 

Cs  Gsesium. 

Cu  Copper  (Cuprum). 
Di  Didymium. 

Er  Erbium. 

Fe  Iron  (Ferrum). 

F Fluorine. 

Ga  Gallium. 

G3  Gadolinium. 

Ge  Germanium. 

G1  Glucinum. 


H Hydrogen. 

He  Helium. 

Hg  Mercury  (Hydrargy- 
rum). 

Iodine. 

Indium. 

Iridium. 

Potassium  (Kalium). 
Kr  Krypton. 

La  Lanthanum. 

Li  Lithium. 

Mg  Magnesium. 

Mn  Manganese. 

Mo  Molybdenum. 

N Nitrogen. 

Na  Sodium  (Natrium). 

Nb  Niobium. 

Nd  Neodynium. 

No  Neon. 

NickeL 
Oxygen. 

Osmium. 

Phosphorus. 

Pb  Lead  (Plumbum). 

Pd  Palladium. 

Pr  Praseodymium. 

Pt  Platinum. 


I 

In 

It 

K 


Ni 

0 

Os 

P 


SNT3 

(coiiitnu€'I)» 

Ra 

Radium. 

Rb 

Rubidium. 

Rh 

Rhodium. 

Bu 

Ruthenium. 

S 

Sulphur. 

Sb 

Antimony  (Stibium). 

Sc 

Scandium. 

Se 

Selenium. 

Si 

Siheon. 

Sm 

Samarium. 

Sn 

Tin  (Stannum). 

Sr 

Strontium. 

Ta 

Tantalum. 

Tb 

Terbium. 

Te 

Tellurium. 

Th 

Thorium. 

Ti 

Titanium. 

T1 

Thallium. 

Tm 

Thulium. 

U 

Uranium. 

V 

Vanadium, 

w 

Tungsten  (Wolfram). 

Xe 

Xenon. 

Yb 

Ytterbium. 

Yt 

Yttrium. 

Zn 

Zinc. 

Zr 

Zirconium. 

+ 


> 

< 

¥ 


Mathematical,  Commercial,  &o. 

Plus,  the  sign  of  addition. 

Minus,  the  sign  of  subtraction. 

The  sign  of  multiplication. 

The  sign  of  division. 

Is  to  I ^ proportion, 

r 3 : 6 : : 4 : 8. 


Thus 


()[]{} 


00  .' 

± . 

II  . 

o • 
z • 

L . 

□ . 
a . 

A . 

0 . 

£ . 

$ . 

^ja 
d/s 

Vc 

@ • 

3 Scruple. 
5 Drachm, 
f Ounce. 


Is  to 
Because. 

Therefore. 

Equals,  the  sign  of  equality. 

Greater  than. 

Less  than. 

Square  Root. 

Cube  Root.  V Fourth  Root.  V Fifth  Root, 
etc. 

Indicate  that  the  figures  enclosed  are  to  be  taken 
together.  Thus  10  X (7  + 4) ; 8 — [9  3] ; 

Degrees,  minutes,  seconds.  Thus  26°  15'  10” 
represents  25  degrees,  16  minutes,  10  seconds. 
Feet,  inches.  Thus  9'  10" =9  feet  10  inches. 
Infinity. 

Perpendicular  to. 

Parallel  to. 

Circle. 

Angle. 


Right-angle. 

Square. 

Rectangle. 

Triangle. 

The  cipher,  zero^ 
Pounds  sterling. 
Dollars. 

Per  cent. 

Care  of. 

Da5rs  after  acceptance; 
Days  after  sight. 
Account. 

At. 


Apothecaries’  weighfei 
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1028  MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

OLD  CHINA. 


SECTION  I. 


Porcelain  was  made  in  China  from  very  early  times;  in 
1171,  forty  pieces  were  sent  by  Saladin  to  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  imported  by 
P^uropean  merchant.s,  first  by  the  Portuguese,  later  bv  the 
Dutch  and  English.  In  1095  St.  Cloud  succeeded  in  ita 
manufacture  of  a glassy  porcelain,  but  Bottger  of  Dresden 
in  1709  made  the  discovery  of  true  porcelain.  Meissen, 
in  Saxony,  secured  the  secret  of  its  manufacture,  but 
failed  to  keep  it,  and  factories  arose  at  Vienna,  Hbchst, 
P'iirstenberg,  Berlin,  Erunkenthal,  and  other  places  In 
England,  Dwight  of  Pulhain,  1745,  cUimed  to  have 
discovered  the  mystery  of  transparent  earthenw'are,  and 
about  1750  there  were  in  existence  a number  of  factories, 
the  earliest  approximate  dates  being  Bow  1730,  Chelsea 
1745,  Derby  and  Worcester  1751,  Plymouth  1768,  Bristol 
1770. 

Porcelain  is  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  its 
composition. 

The  whole  of  the  marks  given  in  the  list  down  to  the 
Bristol  marks  (Section  2,  Line  1,  mark  d)  are  found  on 
true  or  hard  porcelain  which  is  mode  of  chin  i stone  and 
china  clay  and  ita  glaze  is  of  china  stone.  The  body  and 
glaze  are  fired  at  one  time,  so  the  gl;.zo  is  hard,  thin  and 
lies  close  to  the  paste.  When  tried  with  a knife  it  will 
turn  the  edge  and  even  a file  makes  but  little  impression. 
The  colours  on  hard  pa.ste  are  clear,  dry  and  well-defined 
and  when  fractured  it  is  like  a broken  shell. 

The  other  murks  from  lk)w  (Section  2,  Line  1,  mark  e) 
to  the  end  are  found  on  artificial  or  soft  paste  porcelain 
which  is  composed  largely  of  glass  or  fritted  china  with  a 
little  white  claj’  and  its  glaze  is  a fu-sible  glass  which  was 
fired  at  a later  operation  and  at  a lower  temperature,  so 
that  it  lies  more  thickly  on  the  pa.ste  and  often  shows 
cracks.  The  p<isto  is  so  soft  that  it  con  bo  easily 
Bcratehed.  The  colours  on  soft  paste  sink  into  the  body 
and  the  edges  of  the  colours  are  not  clear,  but  look  as  if 
the  colour  niii.  Hence  gilding  is  often  iwed  to  hide  the 
colour  outline.  When  broken  it  is  granubr,  like  chalk, 
but  harder. 

The  collector  must  use  his  judgment  on  the  paste,  the 
glaze,  the  decoration,  and  the  marks.  He  must  discount 
itlle  tales,  and,  when  buying  important  or  costly  pieces, 
should  obtain  a written  guarantee  trom  the  seller. 

KEY  TO  MAKKS. 

TRUE  OR  HARD  PASTE. 

Section  I.  CHINA* 

Line  1. — Seal  characters,  a.  1723  ; 6.  1796 ; c.  1821 ; 
d.  1851. 

Line  2. — Symbols,  a.  leaf;  b.  fungus;  c.  peach  and  bat; 

d.  two  fishes ; e.  lozenge. 

Line  3. — Date  marks,  a.  1721;  b.  1796;  c.  1862;  d.  tho 
Pakwa. 

JAPAN. 

Line  4. — a.  prosperity;  b.  gold;  c.  felicity;  d.  happiness; 

e.  the  swastika. 

GERMANY. 

Line  5.— a.  Meissen  (Bottcher),  Dresden;  6.  AagT:^u3 
Rex ; c,  d,  e.  Dresden  (with  star  Marcolini) ; 

f.  Dresden  1730. 

Line  6.— Dresden  without  defect;  6.  with  defects; 

c.  Furstenburg ; d.  Hochst ; c.  HSchst ; 
/.  Hesse-Darmst^t ; g.  Fulda;  h.  Gotha. 

Line  7.— u.  Rudolstadt  1758  ; b.  Ludwigsburg  1768  ; 

e.  Ludwigsburg ; d.  Hildesheim  1760 ; 
Nymphenburg  1768 ; /.  Frankenthal. 

Line  8.— a.  Frankenthal— Garl  Theodore  _ period  ; 6. 

Anspach  1718;  c^d,  e,  Berlin  1750. 

Line  13. — a,  b.  The  old  Strasburg  marks. 

AUSTRIA; 

Line  8. — J.  Schlakenwald. 

Line  9.--hi.  Vienna  1718, 


OLD  CHINA. 
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HOLLAND. 

;ne  9. — 6.  Weesp  1766;  c,  d.  Amsterdam;  e.  the  Hague. 

BELGIUM. 

ne  10. — a,  b,  c.  Brussels  1780;  d,  e,  f,  g.  Luxemburg. 

SWITZERLAND, 
ine  11. — a.  Zurich  1760;  6.  Nyon. 

DENMARK. 

ine  11. — c,  d.  Copenhagen  1772. 

PORTUGAL, 
ine  11. — e.  Vista  AUegre. 

ITALY. 

ne  11. — f,  Vineuf. 

RUSSIA. 

ne  12. — a,  h,  c,  d,  St.  Petersburg ; e.  Moscow,  so  called ; 
/,  g.  Moscow  (A.  Popoff). 

PRANCE. 

ne  13. — c.  Brancas  Lauraguais;  d.  Orleans  1764;  e.  Mar- 
seilles ; /,  g.  Niederville  (Count  Custiue). 
ne  14. — a.  Bordeaux ; 6,  c,  d,  e.  Sevres  (c.  soft  paste  too), 
ne  15. — a.  Limoges  1773 ; 6.  Clignancourt ; c.  Rue 

Thiroux,  Paris ; d.  Rue  de  Bondy,  Paris 
(AngoulSme);  e.  Lille  1784;  /.  Belleville 
(J.  Petit). 

ction  II.  ENGLAND. 


ne  1. — a.  Plymouth  1768;  6,  c,  d.  Bristol  1770. 


ARTIFICIAL  OR  SOFT  PASTE. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

ne  1. — e,  f.  Bow  1730. 
ne  2. — Chelsea  marks  from  1746. 
ne  3 — a,  6.  Chelsea — Derby  1769  ; c,  d,  e.  Crown  Derby 
(e.  1797) ; /.  g.  Derby. 

ne  4. — Worcester  1751.  a.  three  early  marks;  h. 

square  mark;  d.  Richard  Holdship  transfer- 
printer;  c,  c,  /,  g.  imitated  from  Dresden, 
Oriental,  Sevres,  Chantilly, 
ne  6. — Worcester,  the  FUght  and  Barr  marks, 
he  6. — o.  Chamberlain’s  Worcester ; 6.  Caughley  1772 ; 

c.  Salopian ; d.  Caughley,  imitated  from 
Dresden. 

ne  7. — Caughley.  a.  decorated  number;  6.  on  early 
print^  ware;  c.  Rose’s  mark;  d.  Coalport; 
e.  Colebrook  Dale  1772. 
ne  8.— a.  Colebrook  Dale ; b.  Monogram — Swansea, 
Caughley,  Nantgarw  1820 ; c.  Newhall  1777 ; 

d,  e,  /.  Hnxton  1793. 

ne  9. — o,  6,  c.  Minton  1791 ; d.  Spode  1800 ; c,  /.  Cope- 
land 1833. 

ne  10. — a.  Swansea  1780;  6.  Swansea;  c.  Nantgarw 
1813 ; d.  Liverpool. 

ne  11. — a.  Wedgwood;  S.  Longton  (Meyer  and  New- 
bold)  ; c.  Leeds ; d.  Lane  End  (Turner). 
(These  four  made  earthenware). 

FRANCE. 

e 12. — a.  Paris  (Poterat) ; h.  St.  Cloud  1702 ; c.  St.  Cloud 
(Trou);  d.  Lille;  e.  Chantilly  1803;  /.  Men? 
neoy — ^Villeroy  1736. 

e 13. — a,  h.  Vincennes  1740;  c.  Sbvres  1766;  d,  e. 

Sceaux;  /.  Orleans, 
e 14. — a,  b.  Arras ; c,  d,  c.  Tournay. 

SWEDEN. 

le  14. — Marieberg. 

ITALY. 

le  15. — a,  b.  Doccia;  c.  Le  Nove;  d,  e.  Venice, 
le  16. — a.  Venice;  b,  c,  d.  Capo  di  Monte;  e,  /.  Capo 
di  Monte,  Naples. 

SPAIN. 

ie  17. — a,  6,  e,  d,  e.  Buen  Retiro,  Madrid  which  also 
used  16c. 


/. 

2, 

3. 
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1030  MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

MOTOR  CAR5  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES. 


A Motor  Oar  or  Cycle  must  not  be  driven  on  a public 
higbiway  at  a speed  exceeding  twenty  miles  per  hour. 

No  person  must  diivo  a Motor  who  is  not  licensed  to 
do  so ; and  no  one  may  be  licensed  to  drive  a motor  car 
under  17  years  of  age,  or  a motor  cycle  under  14. 

In  case  of  an  accident,  the  Motorist  is  bound  to  stop, 
and  give  his  name  and  address  if  required. 


A Car  can  be  registered  under  any  Authority,  but 
a Diiver’s  Licence  must  be  taken  in  the  district  in  which 
the  driver  resides.  Lamps  must  be  alight  from  one  hour 
after  sunset  until  one  hour  before  sunrise. 

Each  Oar  must  exhibit  the  distinguishing  letters  of  the 
Authority  registered  under  and  the  number  adlotted  to  the 
Car  by  the  Authority  on  both  the  front  and  roar  of  the  car. 


A. 

London. 

A.A. 

Hampshire. 

A.B. 

W orcestershire. 

A.O. 

Warwickshire. 

A.D. 

Gloucestershire. 

A.S. 

BristoL 

A.P. 

ComwalL 

A.H. 

Norfolk. 

A.I. 

Meath. 

A.L 

Yorkshire  (N.  Riding) 

A.®:. 

Bradford. 

A.L. 

N ottinghamshira. 

A.M. 

Wiltshire. 

A.N. 

West  Ham. 

A.O. 

Oumberlaud. 

A.P. 

East  Sussex. 

A.R. 

Hertfoi’dshire. 

A.S. 

Nairnshire. 

A.T. 

Kingston-upon  -Hull. 

A.U. 

Nottingham. 

A.W. 

Shropshire. 

A.X. 

Monmouthshire. 

A.Y. 

Leicestershire. 

B. 

Lancashire. 

B.A. 

Salford. 

B.B. 

Newcastle-on-Tyae. 

B.G. 

Leicester. 

B.D. 

N or  thamptonahire. 

B.E. 

Lincolnshire 

(Lmdsej'), 

B.E. 

Buckinghamshire. 

BJ. 

Go.  Monaghan. 

BJ. 

East  Suffolk. 

B.K. 

Portsmouth. 

B.L. 

Berkshire. 

3.M. 

Bedfordshire. 

B.N. 

Bolton. 

B.O. 

Cardiff. 

B.P. 

West  Susses. 

B.E. 

Sunderland. 

B.S. 

Orknfey. 

B.T. 

Yorlishira  (E.Riding) 

B.B. 

Oldham. 

B.W 

Oxfordshire. 

B.X. 

Oarmarthenshire. 

B.Y. 

Croydon. 

C. 

Yorkshire(W.EI(iiag) 

C.A. 

Denbighshire. 

C.B. 

Blackburn. 

C.O. 

Carnarvonshire. 

C.D. 

Brighton. 

C.E. 

Gambridgesh  ire. 

C.F. 

West  Suffolk. 

C.H, 

Derby. 

CX 

Queen’s  County. 

C.J.  Herefordshire. 

C.K.  Preston. 

C.L.  Norwich. 

C.M.  Birkenhead. 

C.N.  Gateshead. 

C.O.  Plymouth. 

C.P.  Halifax. 

C.E.  Southampton 

C.T.  Lincolnshire 
(Kesteven). 

C.U.  South  Shields. 

C.W.  Burnley. 

C.X.  Huddersfield. 

C. Y.  Swansea. 

D.  Kent. 

D. A.  Wolverhampton. 

D.B.  Stockport. 

D.C.  Middiesborough. 

D.E.  Pembrokeshire. 

D.H.  Walsall. 

D.I.  Go.  Roscommon. 

D.5.  St.  Helens. 

D.K.  Rochdale. 

D.L.  Isle  of  Wight. 

D.M.  Flintshire. 

D.SJ.  York. 

D.O  Lincolnshire 
(Holland). 

D.P.  Reading. 

B.R.  Devonport, 

D.S.  Peebles. 

D. U.  Coventry. 

2>.W.  Newport  (Mon.}. 
B.X.  Ipswich. 

B.Y.  Hastings. 

E.  Stafiordshire. 

E. A.  West  Bromwich. 

E.B.  Isle  of  Ely. 

E.C.  Westmoreland. 

E.D.  Warrington. 

E.E.  Grimsby. 

E.?.  West  Hartlepool. 

E.H.  Hanley. 

E.I.  Go.  Sligo. 

E.J.  Cardiganshire. 

E.K.  Wigan. 

E.L.  Bournemouth. 

E.M.  Bootle. 

E.N.  Bury. 

E.O.  Barrow-in-Furness. 

E.P.  Montgomeryshire. 
E.S.  Perthshire. 

E.T.  Rotherham. , 

E.U.  Brecknockshire. 
E.W.  Huntingdonshire. 


Groat  Yarmouth. 
Anglesey. 

F.  Essex. 

P.A.  Burton-upon-Trent. 
FJB.  Bath. 

F.C.  Oxford. 

F.D.  Dudley. 

F.E.  Lincoln. 

F.F.  Merionethshire. 

F.H.  Gloucester. 

F.I.  Tipperary  (N.Riding) 
PJ  Exeter. 

F.K.  Worcester. 

F.L.  Soke  of  Peterboro’. 

F.M  Chester. 

F.N.  Canterbury. 

F.O.  Radnorshire. 

FJ*.  Rutland. 

F.R.  Blackpool. 

F.T.  Tynemouth. 

F.X.  Dorsetshire. 

F.Y.  Southport. 

G.  Glasgow. 

H.  liliddlesex. 

H.I.  Tipj^rary  (S.Ridiug) 

H. S.  Renfrewshire. 

I. A.  Go.  Antrim. 

IJB.  Co.  Armagh. 

I.C.  Co.  Carlow. 

I.D,  Co.  Cavan. 

I.E.  Go.  Clare. 

I.F.  Co.  Cork. 

I.H.  Co.  Donegal. 

I.J.  Co.  Down. 

I.K.  Co.  Dublin. 

I.L.  Fermanagh. 

I.M.  Go.  Galway. 

I.N.  Kerry. 

I O.  Go.  Kildare. 

I.P.  Go.  Kilkenny. 

I.R.  King’s  Co. 
i.T.  Go.  Leitrim. 

I.U.  Co.  Limerick. 

LW.  Go.  Londonderry. 
I.X.  Go.  Longford. 

I.Y.  Go.  Louth. 

I. Z.  Mayo. 

J Durham. 

J. I.  Tyrone. 

J. S.  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

K.  Liverpool. 

K. I.  Co.  Waterford. 

K. S.  Roxburgh. 

L.  Glamorganshire. 

L. C.  London. 


L.L  Westmeatk. 

L.N.  Ixindon. 

L. S.  Selkirkshire. 

M.  Cheshire. 

M. I.  Co.  Wexford. 

M. S.  Stirlingshire. 

N.  Mancheeter. 

N. H.  Northampton. 

N. I.  Co.  Wicklow. 
ri.S.  Sutherland. 

O Biruiingbam. 

O. I.  Belfast. 

O. S.  Wigtownshire. 

P.  Surrey. 

P. I.  Cork. 

P.S.  Shetland. 

R.  Derbyshire. 

R. l.  Dublin. 

B.S.  Aberdeen. 

S.  Edinburgh. 

S. A.  Aberdeenshire. 

S.B.  Argyllshire. 

S.D.  Ayrshire. 

S.E.  Banffshire. 

S.H.  Berwickshire. 

S.J.  Bute. 

S.K.  Caithness. 

S.L.  Glackmanuanshira; 
S.M.  Dumfriesshire. 

S.N.  Dumbartonshire. 
S.O.  Elginshire. 

S.P.  Fifeshire, 

S.R.  Forfarshire. 

S.S.  Haddingtonshire. 
S.T.  Invemeasshire. 
S.U.  Kincardine. 

S.V.  Kiurossshire. 

S.W.  Kircudbrightshire. 
S.X.  Linhthgowshire. 

S. Y.  Midlothian. 

T.  Devonshire. 

T. I.  Limerick. 

T. S.  Dundee. 

U.  Leeds. 

U. I.  Londonderry. 

U. S.  Govan. 

V.  Lanarkshire. 

V. S.  Greenock. 

W.  Sheffield. 

W. I.  Waterford. 

W. S.  Leith. 

X.  Northumberland. 

X. S.  Paisley. 

Y.  Somersetshire. 

Y. S.  Partick. 


SPEED  LIMITS.  In  no  case  must  the  speed  on  a highway  exceed  20  miles  an  hour,  and  in  certain  specified  pl^es 
10  miles  an  hour.  The  penalty  for  a first  offence  is  a fine  not  exceeding  £20,  and  for  a subsequent  offence  a fine  not 
exceeding  £60.  Similarly,  any  person  driving  a car  to  the  public  danger,  but  in  the  latter  case  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  months  may  be  inflicted  instead  of  a fine  alter  the  first  offence. 

M(^OB  SIGN  POSTS.  (1)  A white  circle — speed  limit  given  on  plate  below.  (2)  A red  circle  means  road  closed 
to  motorists.  (3)  A red  triangle  means  caution.  (4)  A diamond-shaped  board  for  any  other  notice. 

REGISTRATION  FEES.  For  registration  of  a car  £1 ; for  registering  a change  of  ownership  5s.  For  registration 
of  a motor  cycle  6s. ; for  registering  a change  of  ownership  Is.  For  licence  to  drive  a motor  car  53.  (For  Excise 
Duties  see  p.  555). 


The  Registration  Letters  are: 

E.X. 

E.Y. 


AN  ENGLISH  DICTIONAEY. 


[This  Dictionary  contains  a setection  of  words  in  Current  Literature,  of  whose  meaning  or  spelling 
the  ordinary  reader  may  be  in  doubt,  as  well  as  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms  in  common  use.  To 
make  the  most  of  our  space  we  have,  as  a rule,  given  only  one  form  of  each  word  and  only  the 
meaning  which  it  most  commonly  bears.  Words  which  present  no  difi&culty  either  in  meaning  or 
spelling  have  been  omitted.  It  is  obvious  that  an  Abridged  Dictionary  cannot  supersede  altogether  the 
use  of  a complete  one,  but  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  careful  selection  of  the  14,000  words  here  given  it 
may  meet  all  ordinary  requirements,] 


Abaft,  on  or  towards  tbe  stem  of  a ship. 
Abandon,  to  desert,  forsake ; reoklessnoss. 

A bas,  down,  down  with. 

Abash,  to  put  to  shame. 

Abate,  to  lessen. 

Abattoir,  a public  slaughter-house. 

Abbot  m.,  Abbess/.,  the  head  of  an  abbey. 
Abbacy,  the  dignity  and  office  of  an  abbot. 
Abbreviate,  to  shorten. 

Abdicate,  to  withdraw  from,  vacate. 
Abdo'man,  see  Med.  Diet. 

Abduct,  to  draw  away  by  force  or  otherwise. 
Abeam,  crosswise  of  a ship. 

Aberration,  wandering  from  the  true  course, 
mental  distraction. 

Abet,  to  side  with,  aid. 

Abettor,  one  who  abets. 

Abeyance,  state  of  waiting  or  suspension. 
Abhorrence,  extreme  aversion  and  disgust. 

A bib,  first  month  of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year. 
Ab  initio,  from  the  beginning. 

Abiogenesis,  life  from  matter  that  is  supposed 
to  be  wholly  void  of  life. 

Ab'Ject,  mean,  low,  grovelling. 

Abjure,  solemnly  to  renounce  or  retract. 
Ablution,  purification,  religious  cleansing. 
Abnegate,  to  disavow,  repudiate. 

Abnormal,  not  according  to  rule. 

.Abolish,  to  destroy,  annffi. 

Abominate,  to  loathe,  hate  strongly. 
Aborigines,  original  mhabitants. 

Abortion,  see  “Miscarriage,”  Med.  Diet. 

Ab  OYa,“from  the  egg,”  from  the  very  beginning. 
Abrasion,  a wearing  off  by  rubbing. 
Abridge,  to  shorten,  make  a summary  of. 
Abridgment,  the  act  of  abridging. 

Abrogate,  to  repeal,  annul. 

Abrupt',  short  and  sudden,  unceremonious. 
Abscess,  a collection  of  pus  or  matter. 
Ab.scind,  to  cut  off. 

Abscission,  a cutting  ofi. 

Abscond,  to  decamp,  make  o3. 

Atoence,  not  being  present. 

Absentae'ism,  the  practice  of  absenting  one’s 
self  from  one’s  post,  estate  or  land. 
Absinthe,  an  unwholesome  French  drink. 
Absolute,  without  limitation. 

Ateolution,  the  act  of  absolving. 

Absolve,  remit  8m,release  from  some  obligation. 
Absorbent,  capable  of  sucking  up. 
Absorption,  a sucking  up,  preoccupation. 
Abstemious,  sparing  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Absterge,  to  wipe  oS. 

Abstract,  to  take  away ; an  epitome. 
Abstruse,  hard  to  understand. 

Abyss,  an  immeasurably  deep  gulf. 

Abysmal,  like  an  abyss. 

Abyssinian,  a native  of  Abyssinia. 
Academy,  a place  of  learning;  a society  for 
promoting  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Academ'ic,  belonging  to  an  academy;  said  of  a 
debate  that  has  no  practical  result. 
Academician,  a member  of  an  academy. 
Acantha,  prickle,  thorn,  spine. 

Acarpous,  without  fruit,  sterile. 

Accede,  to  agree  to  some  proposal. 
Accelerate,  to  quicken,  increase  the  speed. 
Accentuate,  to  speak  with  the  accents  well 
marked : to  emphasize. 

Acceptance,  act  of  receiving  graciously. 
Access,  way  of  drawing  near. 

Accessible,  admitting  of  approach. 
Accessory,  helping  to  gain  some  end. 


Ac’oidance,  that  part  of  grammar  which  deals 
with  inflexions. 

Acclaim,  to  salute  with  shouts  of  joy. 

Acclamation,  hearty  applause. 

Acclimatize,  to  render  capable  of  living  in  a 
particular  climate ; adapt. 

Acclivity,  an  upward  slope. 

Accolade,  a ceremony  used  in  making  a luiight. 

Accommodate,  to  supply  something  to  meet 
another’s  convenience ; to  adapt. 

Accompanist,  one  who  plays  an  instrument  in 
support  of  the  chief  porfonner. 

Accompaniment,  the  part  played  by  an 
accompanist. 

Accomplice,  a partner  in  some  secret  or 
wrong  doing. 

Accompt,  an  account. 

Accordion,  a musical  instrument. 

Accou'cheur,  a surgeon  wlio  aids  in  childbirth. 

Accoutre,  to  ^uip  for  battle. 

Accredit,  to  give  authority  to  a person  sent  on 
a mission. 

Accretion,  the  part  added  by  growth  or  other 
means  of  increase. 

Accrue,  to  arise,  result  from. 

Accumulate,  to  heap  together,  amass. 

Ac'curacy,  exactness. 

Accursed,  lying  under  a curse. 

Acepb'ala,  animals  that  seem  headless,  like  an 
oyster. 

Acerbity,  sourness,  bitterness. 

Acet'lo,  sour,  like  vinegar. 

Ache,  pain. 

A cheval,  on  horseback. 

Achieve,  to  accomplish. 

Achromatic,  free  from  colour. 

Acidity,  sourness,  tartness. 

Acme,  the  highest  point. 

Acne,  see  Med.  Diet. 

Aool^e,  one  who  waits  on  a priest  in  perform- 
ing his  offices. 

Aconite,  a poisonous  plant. 

Acoustic,  relating  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Acquiesce,  to  assent  quietly  without  raising 
any  positive  objection. 

Acquiescence,  the  giving  a quiet  assent. 

Acquire,  to  gain,  obtain. 

Acquisition,  the  thing  gained. 

Acquisitive,  being  prone  to  acquire. 

Acquittal,  a release  from  tbe  charge  of  guilt. 

Acquittance,  a setting  free  from  a debt ; the 
writing  in  which  the  release  is  conveyed. 

Acre,  an  area  containing  4840  square  yards. 

Acridity,  a biting  sharpness  of  taste  or  temper. 

Ac'rlmony,  the  same  as  acridity. 

Acrlsia,  a diseased  state  in  which  the  power  of 
judgment  is  wonting. 

Acrobat,  a performer  In  vaulting,  rope-danc- 
ing, &c. 

Acrotith,  a statue  having  the  ends  only  of  stone. 

Acrop'olis,  a citadel,  the  citadel  of  Athens. 

Acrostic,  a stanza,  the  first,  or  certain  other, 
letters  of  whose  lines  form  a word. 

Actinia,  a polyp,  such  as  the  sea-anemone. 

Actinic,  having  the  property  of  actinism. 

Actinism,  that  property  of  the  sun  ’ s rays  which 
produces  chemical  effects,  as  in  photography. 

Actinom'ater,  an  instrument  for  finding  the 
degree  of  activity  of  the  actinic  rays. 

Actlnozo'a,  a class  of  zoophytes,  including  sea- 
anemones  and  coral  polyps. 

Actuality,  the  state  of  ^ing  real. 

Actually,  in  very  deed. 


Actuary,  an  expert  in  calculations ; a registnuf. 
-Actuate,  to  induce  action. 

Acu'leated,  having  prickles  or  a sting. 
Acu'men,  keenness  of  mind. 

Acupressure,  see  Med.  Diet. 

Adage,  an  old  saying. 

Adagio,  slowly,  gravely. 

Adamant,  any  tiling  extremely  hard. 
Adainantean,  adamantine,  extremely  hard. 
Adaptability,  quality  of  being  able  to  b» 
adapted  or  fitted  for  a certain  purpose. 

Adar,  the  sixth  month  of  Jewish  civil  year. 
Addendum  (pJ.  addenda),  what  is  appended. 
Addicted,  prone  (to). 

Adduce,  to  bring  forward  as  an  instance. 
Adept,  one  well  versed  in  any  art. 

Adequate,  sufficient  for  a particular  purpoM, 
Ad'equacy,  the  state  of  being  adeq ou'.a. 
Adhere,  to  stick  together. 

Adhesive,  sticky. 

Adieu,  good-bye. 

Adipose,  fat  or  fatty. 

Adit,  a passage. 

Adjacent,  lying  near. 

Adjecti'val,  like  an  adjective. 

Adjourn,  to  put  off  to  anotlicr  day. 
Adjudicate,  to  adjudge,  award. 

Ad'junct,  something  joined  to  a thing,  but  Udl 
forming  an  essential  part  of  it. 

A-tl  I ure,  to  charge  solemnly. 

Adjust,  to  adapt,  set  right. 

Adjutant,  a military  officer  of  high  rank. 
•Ad'jutancy,  the  office  of  an  adjutant. 
Adju'tor,  a fellow-helper. 

Administer,  to  direct  or  control  the  executloa 
of  laws,  orders,  rules,  &c. 

Administrative,  the  act  of  administering ; % 
body  of  men  who  administer. 

Ad'miralty,  a body  of  men  who  have  supreme 
control  in  the  management  of  the  navy. 
Ad'mlrable,  worthy  of  admiration. 
Admissible,  able  to  be  admitted  or  allowed. 
Admittance,  permission  to  enter. 
Admonish,  to  warn,  c.autioii. 

Admonitory,  serving  to  admonish. 
Adnascent,  growing  to  something  else. 

Ad  nauseam,  to  satiety  or  disgust. 
Adnominal,  adjectival. 

Adobe,  a sun-dried  brick. 

Adolescence,  the  growing  time  of  life. 
Adolescent,  growing  from  the  child  into  th« 
adult. 

Adopt,  to  regard  as  one’s  own. 

Adoration,  paying  honour  as  to  a divine  bein.g. 
Adosculation,  the  impregnation  of  plants  or 
animals  by  outward  connection  only. 

Adrift,  floating  about  aimlessly. 

.adroit,  expert,  dexterous. 

Adscript,  one  attached  to  an  estate  os  a serf. 
Adstriction,  a close  binding. 

Adularia,  a very  fine  variety  of  felspar. 
Adulation,  servile  flattery. 

Adulterate,  to  debase  by  mixing  inferior 
materials. 

Adultery,  a breaking  of  the  marriage- vow. 
Adulterer  m..  Adulteress  /.,  one  who  com* 

mils  adultery. 

Adum'brata,  to  shadow  forth, 

Aduncous,  bent  like  a hook. 

Adust,  parched  up,  looking  scorched. 

Ad  valo'rem,  according  to  value. 
Advanta'geous,  beneficial. 

Advent,  orriyal,  coming,  appiOMh. 
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Adventitious,  scqulred  accldontallv. 
Adventurer  m..  Adventuress  one  who 
nndertakea  a rl^y  enterprlae;  one  who  eaili 
under  (alae  colours. 

Adverbially.  In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 
Ad'versary.  an  opponent,  enemy. 
Adversative,  Implying  oppoKltlos. 
Ad'verse.  acting  directly  against. 
Adversity,  calamity,  distress. 

Advert,  to  turn  the  mind  or  attention  (to). 
Advertency,  attention,  careful  regard. 
Adver'tlsement,  warning,  public  notice. 
Advise,  to  give  advice ; acquaint. 

Advisedly,  deliberately,  designedly. 
Advisable,  expedient,  wise  to  be  done. 
Advisory,  having  the  right  to  advise. 
Advocate,  one  who  pleads  for  another. 
Ad'vocacy,  pleading  for  another. 
Advow'son,  the  right  to  appoint  to  a benefice. 
Ad'ytum,  inmost  sanctuary. 

Adze,  a kind  of  axe. 

ASgls,  originally  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  now  used 
for  anything  that  shields. 

JBgro'tat,  a medical  certificate  in  proof  of 
illness. 

Alon,  same  as  Eon . 

ABlpyornis,  a bird  of  Madagascar,  now  extinct. 
Aerate,  to  charge  with  carbuulc  acid  gas,  &c. 
Aeriai,  relating  to  the  air. 

Aerie  or  erie,  nest  of  an  eagle  or  other  bird  of 
prey. 

Aero-dynamics,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  force  of  air  in  motion. 

Aerolite,  a meteoric  stone. 

Aerology,  the  science  of  the  atmosphere. 
Aeromancy,  foretelling  by  means  of  atmos- 
pheric appearances. 

Aerom'eter,  the  instrument  for  measuring  the 
weight  of  air. 

Aeronaut,  a balloonist. 

Aerophyte,  a plant  that  lives  wholly  on  air. 
Aerostat,  a flying  machine ; a balloonist. 
JBruginous,  like  verdigris  or  coppe^r  rust. 
JBsoulapian,  relating  to  .dUsculapius  tlic  god 
of  healing. 

JBsthetics,  the  science  of  correct  taste. 
^Estivation  or  estivation,  the  way  in  which 
petals  in  flower-buds  are  folded. 

JBtat,  aged. 

/Ether,  see  ether. 

Affable,  sociable,  easy  of  approach. 

Affect,  to  have  an  effect  upon;  assume  or 
pretend. 

Affectation,  assuming  an  unnatural  manner, 
pretence. 

Af'ferent,  carrying  to,  said  of  nerves  that 
transmit  sensations  to  nerve  centres. 

Am'  ance,  to  betroth. 

Affidavit,  a written  declaration  on  oath. 
Affiliate,  to  assign  the  patenilty  of  a child; 

attach  a minor  society  to  one  more  important. 
Affinity,  relationship  by  marriage,  mutual 
attraction. 

Affirm,  to  assert,  make  a formal  statement. 
Affix,  an  addition  to  the  stem  of  a word. 
Affla'tus,  divine  or  poetical  inspiration. 
Affliction,  sorrow,  grief. 

Affluence,  wealth,  abundsnee. 

Afflux,  that  which  flows  tov.'ards,  addition. 
Afforest,  to  convert  land  into  forest. 
Affran'chlse,  to  make  free. 

Affray,  a noisy  quarrel,  brawl. 

Affront,  open  insult. 

Africander,  offspring  of  white  parents  In  South 
Africa. 

Aft,  behind,  near  or  toward  the  stem. 
After-damp,  poisonous  gas  found  in  coal-mines 
after  an  exmosion. 

After-matn,  a second  crop  of  grass. 
A^ndum  (pi.  agenda),  thing  to  he  done. 
Agglomeration,  a heap,  a mass. 
AMlutinate,  to  make  to  adhere. 
Ag^andize,  to  cause  to  increase  in  wealth  or 
power. 

Aggravate,  to  intensify,  irritate,  provoke. 
Aggregate,  sum  total,  whole  amount. 
Aggression,  unprovoked  attack,  breach  of 
peace. 

Aggrieve,  to  annoy,  Injure,  distress. 

Aghast,  dumb  with  horror. 

Agile,  active,  nimble. 

Agio,  the  difference  between  real  and  nominal 
value  of  money. 

Agitation,  pertrurbation,  excitement. 

A^et  or  Aiglet,  the  tag  of  a lace. 

Agnail,  a growth  beside  a nail. 

Apostle,  one  who  disclaims  knowledge  of  any- 
uiing  beyond  material  phenomena. 

Agog,  eager,  stirring. 

Agony,  anguish,  intense  suffering. 

Agora,  a market  place,  place  of  assembly. 
Agrarian,  relating  to  land. 

Agreeable,  pleasant,  suitable. 

Agriculture,  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Ague,  aa  intermittent  fever  attended  with  fits  of 
shivering. 

Aide-de-camp  (pi.  aides-de-camp),  officer  who 
attends  a general  on  the  field  and  acts  as  his 
messenger. 

Algret  or  egret,  a small  white  heron ; a plume 
of  feathers. 


Aiguille,  a sharp  needle-shaped  peak  of  rock. 

Air-brake,  a broke  worked  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air. 

Air-engine,  on  engine  worked  by  means  of 
heated  air. 

Air-gun,  a gun  whose  charge  Is  propelled  1<7 
means  of  compressed  air. 

Air-pump,  a machine  for  exhausting  the  air 
from  a vessel. 

Aisie,  part  of  a chnrch  on  either  side  of  the  nave. 

Ait  or  eyot,  small  island  in  a river. 

Akimbo,  having  the  elbows  bent  outward  and 
tlie  hands  resting  on  the  hips. 

A la  carte,  according  to  the  bill  of  fare. 

A la  mode,  according  to  the  fsHbion. 

Alabaster,  a semi-transparent  mineral  used  In 
making  ornaments. 

Alacrity,  briskness,  readiness. 

Alarum,  a clock  for  giving  on  alarm  at  a fixed 
time. 

Alastor,  fate,  destiny. 

Alb,  a wiiitc  linen  vestment  worn  under  the 
chasuble. 

Albanian,  native  of  Albania. 

Albatross,  a large  web-footed  sea-bird. 

Albinism,  state  of  being  an  all>ino. 

Albi'no,  one  whose  skin  and  hair  ore  alini.rinaMy 
white,  and  whose  eyes  have  pink  pupils. 

Albu'men,  white  of  egg. 

Alohemy,  an  early  form  of  chemiHtry  aiming  hi 
the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold. 

Alcohol,  the  intoxicating  element  m (ermenu-d 
liquors. 

Alcoran,  see  Koran, 

Alcove,  a recess. 

Alembic,  a vessel  nsed  for  purpose  of  distilling. 

Alert,  watchful,  ready. 

Alexandrine,  a line  of  poetry  consisting  o'  >>ix 
iambic  feet. 

A1  fresco,  in  the  open  air. 

Al'gebra,  a mctliod  of  ealenlation  in  v.bich 
letters  are  lucd  as  syiabuU  to  n pn  »>  nt 
quantities. 

Alhambra,  the  famous  palace  of  the  MoorUh 
Kings  of  Granada. 

Alias,  otlterwise ; an  assiuned  name. 

Alibi,  a plea  that  the  accused  vosels:  where  when 
the  crime  was  committed. 

Allen,  a stranger,  a foreigner. 

Alienate,  to  transfer  to  another,  estrange. 

Alignment,  a laying  out  by  line. 

Aliment,  food  or  nourishment. 

Alimony,  provision  fur  the  maintenance  of  a 
wife  living  apart  from  lier  busiKsiid. 

Aliquot,  any  part  of  a number  tliat  is  contained 
in  it  an  exact  number  of  times. 

Al'kali,  a substance  which  combines  with  an 
acid  to  form  a salt. 

Alkaloid,  a substance  resembling  on  alkali. 

Allah,  an  .\rabic  name  for  God. 

Allay,  to  alleviate,  assuage. 

Allegation,  assertion. 

Allegiance,  loyalty  or  fidelity  to  a superior. 

Al'legopy,  a story  with  a hidden  meaning. 

Alle'gro,  a quick  movement  In  music. 

Alleluiah  or  haileluia,  “Praise  bo  to  God.” 

Alleviate,  to  lighten,  relieve,  allay. 

All-ballows,  All  Saints'  Day. 

Alliance,  union,  confederation. 

Alligation,  a rule  in  arithmetic. 

Alligator,  kind  of  crocodile. 

Alliteration,  recurrence  of  the  same  letter  at 
begiinnlng  of  words  or  accented  syllables. 

Allocate,  to  allot,  assign. 

Allocution,  a formal  address. 

Allodial,  freehold. 

Allotment,  portion  allotted,  aet  of  allotting. 

Allotropio,  existing  in  different  forms,  e.g., 
carbon  as  charcoal  and  diamond. 

Allowance,  a regular  grant  of  fixed  amount. 

Alloy,  an  ingredient  that  debases  the  substance 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Allspice,  a spice  which  combines  various 
flavours,  pimento. 

Allude,  to  make  a reference  or  allusion. 

Allumette,  a lucifer  match. 

Allure,  to  entice,  charm,  beguile. 

Allusion,  a reference. 

Alluvium,  soil  brought  down  by  rivers. 

Alma  mater,  “benign  mother,"  term  applied 
by  students  to  their  university. 

Almanac,  calendar,  register  of  the  divisions  of 
the  year. 

Almond,  the  fmit  of  the  almond  tree. 

Almoner,  one  who  dispenses  alms. 

Alms,  gifts  to  the  needy. 

Aloe,  a medicinal  plant. 

Aloof,  aside,  apart . 

Alpaca,  a cloth  made  from  the  wool  o!  the 
alpaca,  an  animal  of  Peru. 

Alpen-stock,  a stick  fitted  with  an  iron-spike 
for  mountain  climbing. 

Alpha,  tile  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 

Alphabet,  a list  in  regular  order  of  the  letters 
of  a language. 

Alsatian,  belonging  to  Alsace ; a lawless  person. 

Altar,  a raised  struetme  used  for  sacrifices, 
a communion  table. 

Alteration,  change,  difference. 

Altercation,  quarrel,  wrrangle,  dispute. 

Alter  ego,  one’s  other  self,  second  seif. 


^ islly  iti:'-.,!  wi'.li  1- 


Alter'Batlve,  a choice  I,etwern  two  thing*- 
Altitude,  height,  dutoiice  above  oea  levct 
Alto,  a mole  >ole«  of  higheat  pitch. 
Alto-relievo,  carving  in  high  relief. 
Altruism,  Hcif-deniol  (or  the  soke  of  others. 

(inselflshneHa. 

A1  um,  a mineral  salt. 

Aluminium,  a white  metal  of  light  welv-  t 
rvrsi.-mhling  silM-r. 

A1  um'nua  -;<1.  alumni',  “footer  ov-n."  t</  ;i 
applied  to  a rtud.  i.i  In  ri-lati..n  to  h:B  < "de.;,  . 
Al'veolar,  relating  to  soekeU,  mpevially 
the  teeth. 

Amalgam,  a compound  rnmlKting  of  loer  . i.ry 
comidm  d with  anotiii-r  rm  tol. 

Amalgamate,  to  -.r  unite. 

Amanuensis,  on*-  wlio  from  dictut  .1. 

Amaranth,  a flowi-r  " 1 : ' ■ r t . 1. 

Amary  llla,a  genus  of  plouu  luciaiiiig  uoj  lu  is 
and  Jonquil. 

Amass,  to  np,  accumulate. 

Amateur,  nni-  who  studu  < a > .tjrct  for  lo-i.  f 
It,  not  for  pn-fit. 

Amative,  of  an  amnrmu 
Amazement, hi. ink  e-'.,  ; --1:1. 1 •••■;;.<  fa'  -. . -i 
Amazon,  h f.  w.irr.'-r.  a n i-  . . '■  i'  ii. 
Ambassador,  an  oiu' , 1 ri  .m •<  . laiivc  •'  a 
country  hi  a fun  1. 11  r uurt. 

Ambassadress,  au  a.-i.Uiv-a'l  ir  « wife. 
Amber,  a fjl  r*  - n \ ■ ! . o.  .‘  i < . i .ir 
Ambergris,  a fra.rojit  • d-vi.iu  o (u  .r.  1 in 
the  epr  ni.i.-'  U wh:t.<  . 

Ambidextrous, 
hsnil'. 

Ambient,  ■urro-.ri.I'u?,  ''C. 

Ambiguous,  of  (t  u I :)<'  or  J.m.  ; 1 .<  an  : g 

Ambit,  I'ircuit. 

Ambition,  luit  of  pow<  r or  farre. 

Amble,  to  go  at  an  • hvi  i 4<'< . 

Ambrosia,  the  ((. -1  tie  ■ > !«. 

Ambry  or  aumbry,  a r.  m the  wall  'f 
a church  for  i».»<  r.  -I  i 

Ambulance,  a vi  hicli  fi  r r .-niiiu.-  the  , k 

or  wfoundi  li, 

Am'bulatory,  place  (or  walking  In,  a:i:<  1, 
cioiateri,  &c. 

Ambuscade,  a Ivlng  in  arril-r.iih. 

Ambush,  conc«  a!ui>  nt  v.  jth  a Oew  to  a'fark 
Ameer,  amir,  the  iitk-  of  the  re  <.r  1 

Afglianlalun. 

Ameliorate,  to  ImproTe,  muki  1-  ftcr 
Amen,  ho  b t it  )-<■,  utui  of  >->.i  mu  ralifi:ati  n. 
Amenable,  accountable,  liable. 

Amende,  fine,  i>-nalty. 

Amende  honorable,  on  ap.'ilo-r. 
Amendment,  ImproM-nnnt;  moalfli.aUoB  cf 
s motion  In  a pul'lic  Jthiitc. 

Amenity,  gi  nudity,  r •nru  *r. 

Amentia,  iuck  of  reason,  liuiHclllty. 
Amercement,  a fine. 

Amethyst,  a kind  of  quartr,  ruauw-  in  colour. 
Amiable,  of  a lovable  diHi-odtinn. 

Amice,  a strip  of  linen  worn  by  priests  on  ti'O 
neck  and  Khoulders. 

Amldshipe,  midway  between  prow  and  lUni. 
Amity,  friendHhip. 

Ammonia,  s pungent  g&s  of  w hich  sol  volatiis 
Is  a salt. 

Ammoniac,  medicinal  gum  obtained  from  a 
plant. 

Ammonite,  a fossil  mollas-. 

Ammunition,  material  (or  firearms,  such  as 
powder,  shot,  shclL 
Amnesia,  loss  of  memory. 

Amnesty,  an  act  of  gene^  par  doc  or  oblivion. 
Amoret,  a sweetheart. 

Amorous,  Inclined  to  lore,  of  on  amative 
disposition. 

Amorphous,  shapeless,  without  regular  form. 
Amour,  a love  affair,  an  intrigue. 
Ampersand,  &,  a sign  for  the  word  “ and." 
Ampere,  an  electrictd  unit  of  measurement. 
Amphibious,  able  to  live  both  on  land  and  in 
water. 

Am'phlbrach,  a metrical  foot  consisting  of  a 
long  syllable  between  two  short  ones 
Amphitheatre,  a round  or  oval  building  con- 
taining tiers  of  seats  for  spectators, 
Am'phora,  a Jar  with  a li^dlo  on  each  side. 
Ample,  abundant,  plentiful,  copious. 
Amplification,  an  enlargement. 

Amplitude,  fulness,  width,  extent. 
Amputate,  to  cut  off  (a  limb). 

Amuck,  in  mad  frenzy. 

Am'ulet,  an  object  worn  as  a charm. 
Anabaptist,  one  who  disapproves  of  infant 
baptism. 

Anach'ronlsm,  an  error  in  point  of  time. 
Anacolu'thon,  an  irregular  construction, 
failure  in  sequence  of  ideas. 

Anadem,  a wreath  or  band  for  the  head. 
Ansasthetic,  a substance  which  deadens 
sensation  or  perception. 

Anaglyph,  a carving  in  low  relief. 

An'agram,  a new  word  formed  by  transposing 
the  letters  of  the  original  word. 

AnaJect,  a selection  from  an  author's  writings. 
Anal'ogous,  bearing  an  analogy. 

Analogy,  correspondence  or  likeness  in  certain 
respects. 

Analysis,  a breaking  up  into  component  porta 


Ana. 


Xnalytieal,  relating  to  analyds. 

An'aroblat,  one  opposed  to  u forint  of  gorem* 
ment. 

Anarchy,  state  of  disorder,  lawlessness. 

Anath'ema.  solemn  carse  or  denunciation. 

Anat'omy,  ^ssection  of  an  organio  body. 

Ancestor,  forefather,  progenitor. 

Anchor,  an  Instroment  for  holding  a ship  at  rest 
in  the  water. 

Anchorite,  a hermit  or  reclnse. 

Ancho'vy.  a small  fish  from  which  a sance  is 
made. 

Ancient,  old,  antiquated. 

Andiron,  an  iron  hearth-rest  for  logs. 

Anecdote,  a short  story  or  incident. 

Anemia  or  anaemia,  lack  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood. 

Anent.  with  reference  to. 

An'erold,  a barometer  eonstmeted  without  the 
use  of  any  fluid. 

An'eurissm,  see  Med.  Diet. 

Angel,  a heavenly  messenger,  spirit  good  or  evil. 

Angelos,  a bell  rung  as  signal  for  reciting  the 
“Ball  Mary!" 

Aa'gevin,  belonging  to  the  house  of  An]on. 

An^'na,  severe  pain,  form  of  heart  disease. 

Angle,  a comer,  inclination  of  two  straight  lines 
to  one  another. 

Anglicanism,  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  or  Anglican  Church. 

Anglo-mania,  an  nnreasoning  admiration  for 
all  things  English. 

Anglo- phobia,  an  nnreasoning  fear  or  hatred 
of  the  ^gilsh. 

Angnlsh,  intense  pain,  agony  of  mind  or  body. 

Angular,  having  angles,  ungraceful. 

Annydroas,  containing  no  v.  atcr. 

Anility,  dotage,  as  applied  to  an  old  woman. 

Aniline,  one  A the  pr^ucts  of  coal-tar  yielding 
brilliant  dyes. 

Animadversion,  severe  remarks,  strictures. 

Animalism,  sensualism,  lack  of  liigher 
instincts. 

Animate,  endowed  with  life. 

Animosity,  hostility,  enmity. 

Animus,  Ui-fecling,  spite. 

Aniseed,  a cordial  prepared  from  seeds  of  an 
aromatic  {flant. 

Anklet,  circlet  worn  round  the  ankle. 

Anna,  Indian  coin,  worth  about  three  half- 
pence. 

Annals,  yeariy  records. 

Annates,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infer. 

AnneaJ.  to  temper  or  harden  by  making  hot  and 
leaving  to  cool  ^adually. 

Annexation,  the  act  of  appropriating  and 
adding  to  previous  possessions. 

Annihilate,  to  utterly  destroy,  put  out  of 
existence. 

Anniversary,  the  day  of  the  year  on  which  an 
event  Miginally  happened. 

Annotation,  on  explanatory  note  or  comment. 

Announcement,  a public  or  formal  declara- 
tion. 

Annoyance,  feeling  or  cause  of  displeasure. 

Annui^  yearly,  recurring  every  year. 

Annuity,  a sum  of  money  due  annually  until 
death. 

Annul,  to  abolish,  cancel,  moke  of  none  effect. 

Annular,  ring-shaped. 

Annulet,  a little  ring,  small  circle  ronnd  a pillar. 

Annunciation,  the  announcement  to  the 
Virgin  that  she  shonld  he  the  mother  of  onr 
Lord. 

Anodyne,  that  which  soothes  or  lulls  pain. 

Anoint,  to  smear  with  oil  or  ointment. 

Anom'alous,  unustial,  irregular. 

Anonymous,  with  no  name  attached,  un- 
acknowledged. 

Anserine,  goose-like,  foolish,  silly. 

Answer,  a reply,  response. 

Ahtagonism,  hostility,  opposition. 

Antarctic,  the  region  around  the  south  pole. 

Antecedent,  going  before,  preceding. 

Ante-chamber,  an  outer  chamber. 

Ante-date,  to  assign  an  earlier  date. 

Ante-diluvian,  before  the  flood,  out  of  date. 

Ante-meridian,  before  mid-day. 

Ante-natal,  existing  before  birth. 

Ante-i>enultimate,  the  last  syllable  but  two 
from  end  of  word. 

Anterior,  of  earlier  date ; situated  in  front. 

Anthem,  a hymn  of  praise. 

Anthology,  a collection  of  choice  passages  in 
poetry. 

An'thraclte,  a kind  of  smokeless  coal. 

Ajithrax,  a disease  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
carbuncle. 

Anthropoid,  resembling  the  human  form. 

Anthropology,  the  science  of  man  in  his 
relation  to  the  rest  of  creation. 

Anthropomorphic,  in  the  likeness  of  man. 

Antl-biuous,  counteracting  biliousness. 

Anticipation,  a looking  forward,  expectation. 

Anti-climax,  opposed  to  climax. 

Antidote,  that  which  counteracts  evil  effects. 

Anti-macassar,  a loose  covering  for  the  backs 
of  chairs  and  sofas. 

Antimony,  a white  metal. 

Antip'athy,  a feeling  of  strong  dislike. 

An'tipbon,  alternate  chanting. 
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Antlp'o-dds,  persons  or  places  on  the  opposite 

side  of  the  globe. 

Antiquary,  one  versed  In  antiquities. 

Antique,  ancient,  old-fashioned. 

Antiquity,  ancient  times. 

Antiseptic,  counteracting  blood-poisoning  and 
putrefaction. 

Antith'esis,  an  opposition  or  contrast. 

Antithetical,  relating  to  antithesis. 

Anti-toxus,  see  Med.  Diet. 

Antitrade,  a wind  blowing  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  trade  wind. 

Antler,  a branch  of  a stag’s  horn. 

Anxiety,  uneasiness  of  mind,  solicitude,  appre- 
hension. 

A'orist,  a Greek  tense  which  expresses  in- 
definite time. 

A outrance,  to  the  very  end. 

Apartment,  a room  or  set  of  rooms. 

Apathetic,  without  feeling;  indifferent. 

Aperqu,  a sketch ; a rough  estimate. 

Ape'rlent,  a gentle  purgative. 

Aperitive,  opening ; aperient. 

Ap'erture,  an  opening ; a passage. 

Apex,  the  point  or  sommit  of  a thing. 

Aphe'lion,  that  part  of  a planet's  orbit  farthest 
from  the  sun. 

Aphe'mla,  a disease  In  which  the  patient  loses 
the  power  of  speech. 

Aph'orism,  a maxim ; a precept  expressed  in 
a few  words. 

Apiarv,  a place  where  bees  are  kept. 

Apiculture,  bee-keeping. 

Aplomb,  self-poBsession ; assurance. 

Apoo'alypse,  revelation ; the  last  book  of  the 
Bible. 

Apocalyp'tlo,  serving  to  reveal. 

Apoc'ope  (o-pe),  omission  of  the  last  letter  or 
syllable  of  a word. 

Apoc'rypha,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infor. 

Apod'osis,  the  latter  part  of  a conditional 
sentence. 

Ap'ogee,  that  point  In  the  moon  or  planet's 
orbit  farthest  from  the  earth. 

Apologet'ics,  a branch  of  theology  concerned 
with  the  defence  of  Chiistianity. 

Apol'ogize,  to  make  an  apology  or  excuse. 

Ap'ologue,  a moral  fable. 

Ap'ophth^m  or  apothegm,  a remarkable 
saying ; a maxim. 

Apoplexy,  a disease  involving  the  sudden  loss 
of  sensation  and  motion. 

Apoplectic,  relating  to,  or  showing  signs  of 
apoplexy. 

Aposiope'sls,  a sudden  breaking  off  of  a 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

Apos'tasy,  a departure  from  professed 
principles. 

A posterlo'rl,  a reasoning  backwards  from 
efiect  to  cause. 

Apostol'ical,  relating  to,  or  like  an  apostle. 

Apos'trophlze,  to  digress  in  a speech  to 
address  an  imaginary  auditor. 

Apothecary,  a person  who  prepares  and  sells 
drugs  or  medicines. 

Apotheo'sls,  deification. 

Appal  or  appall,  to  dismay,  to  fill  with  terror. 

Appanage,  lands  or  income  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  younger  children  of  a princely 
bouse ; a detaclied  part. 

Apparatus,  tools  necessary  for  any  art  or  trade. 

Apparel,  clothing,  equipment. 

Apparent,  clear,  evident. 

Appari'tlon,  an  Mpearonce,  a sp^tre. 

Appar'itor,  the  officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  conrt. 

Appeal,  to  remove  a cause  to  a higher  court. 

Appearance,  the  act  of  coming  into  sight. 

Appease,  to  calm,  to  pacify. 

Appell'ant,  a person  who  appeals. 

Appella'tion,  a name,  a title. 

Appendage,  something  added. 

Appendici'iis,  inflammation  of  the  appendix, 
see  Med.  Diet. 

Appen'dix  (pi.  appendices),  something  added, 
a supplement. 

Appertain,  to  belong  to. 

Appetite,  a desire  for  food ; violent  longing. 

Applause,  approbation  loudly  expressed. 

Appliance,  the  thing  applied,  a tool. 

Ap'pllcant,  one  who  applies. 

Appointment,  an  office,  engagement,  equip- 
ment. 

Apportion,  to  distribute  in  just  proportion. 

Ap  posite,  fit,  well  adapted. 

Appraiser,  one  appointed  to  value  goods  or 
properly. 

Appre’ciable,  that  may  be  appreciated  or 
estimated. 

Appreciation,  valuation,  Just  estimation. 

Apprehend,  to  arrest;  to  tear;  to  understand. 

Apprehen’sion,  the  act  of  apprehending. 

Apprentice,  one  bound  to  a trade  or  art. 

Apprise,  tn  inform,  to  give  notice. 

Approba'tlon,  the  act  of  approving;  support. 

Appro'priate,  to  take  for  one's  own  use ; suit- 
able. 

Appropriation,  the  act  of  appropriating ; some- 
thing appropriated. 

Approval,  commendation,  sanction. 

Approximation,  approach ; a near  estimate. 

Appui,  a support,  prop. 
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Appnr'Uwanoq,  that  which  belcngi  to  seme- 

thing  else. 

A prio'ri,  a reasoning  frem  cause  to  efiect,  the 
opposite  to  a poiteriori. 

Apron,  a covering  for  the  front  of  the  body. 

Apropos,  to  the  pnrpose. 

Apse,  a term  in  architecture,  see  Diet,  of  Gen. 
Inf  or. 

Apsldsul,  pertaining  to  an  apse. 

Apteryx,  a New  Zealand  bird  with  merely 
mdimentaiT  wings. 

Aptitude,  ntness ; quickness  in  learning. 

Aqua  vits,  “ water  of  life,"  ardent  spirits. 

Aquarium,  a tank  or  biding  lor  keeping 
aquatic  animals  or  plants. 

Aquatic,  of  or  beioiigmg  to  the  water. 

Aq'ueduct,  an  artificial  channel  for  convej  ing 
water. 

A queous,  watery. 

Aquiline,  reaemWing  an  eagle ; hooked. 

Arabesque,  ornamentation  common  in  Arabian 
architecture. 

Ar'abic,  the  language  of  the  Arabs. 

Ar'able,  fit  for  tillage. 

Arama'ic,  the  language  of  the  Syrians  and 
Chaldeans. 

Ar'biter,  an  umpire,  an  arbitrator. 

Arblt'rament  or  arbitremeut,  decision  by 
arbitration. 

Ar'bitrary,  despotic,  capricious. 

Arbitration,  the  determination  of  a cause  by  a 
judge  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  X'anlet. 

Arbores'cent,  growing  like  a tree. 

Arbore'tum,  a place  where  trees  and  shrubs 
are  grown  for  experimental  and  educational 
purposes. 

Arboriculture,  cultivation  of  trees  and  ohrubs. 

Arbour,  a shady  bower. 

Arc,  a part  of  a circle. 

Arcsule,  a covered  walk. 

Arcadian,  pertaining  to  Arcadia;  mstie. 

Arca'num,  a secret. 

ArchGBol'ogy,  the  study  of  andent  times  from 
their  relics  and  remains. 

Archa'ic,  antiquated ; out  of  date. 

Ar'chaism,  an  ancient  or  obsolete  phrase. 

Archangel,  a chief  angel. 

Archbianop,  a bishop  in  authority  over  other 
bishops. 

Archdeacon,  an  English  Church  dignitary 
with  duties  connected  with  a bishopric, 

Archery,  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Archetype,  a model,  an  original  pattern. 

Arohidlac'onal,  belonging  to  an  archdeacon. 

Archlepis'copal,  belonging  to  an  archbishop. 

Archiman'drlte,  an  abbot-general  in  the 
Greek  Church. 

Archime'dean,  relating  to  the  andent  Greek 
philosopher,  Archimedes. 

Arohipel'ago,  a sea  containing  many  small 
islands. 

Architecture,  the  art  of  building. 

Archive  (generally  plural),  a record;  a place 
where  records  are  kept. 

Archness,  ro^ishuess,  pla^’ful  cunning. 

Arctic,  belonging  to  the  far  north. 

Ardent,  hot,  passionate. 

Ardour,  heat;  warmth  of  .affection. 

Arduous,  laborious,  difficult. 

Area,  surface  measurement ; a space  in  front  of 
a ba^ment. 

Arefaction,  the  act  of  dijlng. 

Are'na,  a space  strewn  with  sand  for  combats. 

Argent  silvery,  bright  like  silver. 

Argentif'erous,  containing  silver. 

ArgiUa'oeous,  like  clay. 

Argonaut,  one  who  sailed  in  the  ship  Argo  In 
search  of  the  golden  fleece ; a mollusc. 

Ar'gosy,  a richly-laden  merchant  ship. 

Argue,  to  reason,  to  dispute. 

Argumentative,  consisting  of  argument ; 
given  to  argument . 

Argus,  a mythical  being  credited  with  having 
a hundred  eyes ; a w'atchful  person. 

Aria,  an  air,  a melody. 

A'rian,  a follower  of  Ariux,  who  denied  the 
perfect  equality  of  Christ  with  God  the 
Father. 

Arid,  dry,  parched. 

Aristocracy,  government  by  nobles;  persons 
of  rank. 

Aristote'Ilan,  a follower  of  Aristotle,  the 
Greek  philosopher. 

Arithmeti'cian,  one  skilled  in  the  art  of 
numbers. 

Armada,  a fleet  of  armed  vessels. 

Armament,  a force  prepared  for  war. 

Armenian,  a native  of  Armenia. 

Armistice,  a short  truce. 

Armorial,  belonging  to  the  arms  of  a family. 

Armourer,  one  who  mokes  and  repairs  anus. 

Armour-plate,  tidek  iron  or  steel  plates 
fixed  to  the  sides  of  a warship. 

Armpit,  the  hollow  place  nnder  the  shonlder. 

Army-corps,  a division  of  an  army. 

Army-list,  a monthly  publication  containing 
information  about  the  army. 

Aromat'ic,  spicy,  fragrant. 

Arrack,  a liquor  distilled  in  the  East. 

Arraignment,  a calling  to  answer  in  court; 
an  accasation. 
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Afrangement,  the  act  of  patting  in  order, 
settlement. 

Ar'rant,  infamous,  dovrnright. 

Arras,  tapestry. 

Array,  drees ; order  of  battle. 

Arrears,  that  which  romains  unpaid  after  It  is 
dire. 

Arrest,  legal  seizaro,  stop,  hindrance. 
Arri^re-pensde,  a hidden  thought. 
Arrogance,  haughtiness,  insolent  pride. 
Arrogate,  to  assume  with  arrogance. 
Arsenal,  a magazine  where  warlike  istorcs  are 
made  or  kept. 

Arsenic,  a mineral  poison. 

Arsen'ical,  containing  arsenic. 

Arson,  the  wilful  burning  of  property. 

Artery,  a blood  vessel  conveying  the  blood 
from  the  heart. 

Artichoke,  a vegetable. 

Articular,  pertaining  to  the  Joints. 
Articulation,  a joint;  clear  pronunciation. 
Artifice,  a trick,  a cunning  device. 

Artiiici^,  made  by  art,  not  genuine. 
Artillery,  big  guns ; soldiers  in  cliarge  of  them. 
Ar'tlsan,  a sldlled  v/orlcman. 

Artlecsness,  simplicity. 

Ashes'tos,  an  incombustible  mineral. 
Ascendancy  or  -ency,  power,  dominion. 
Ascension,  the  act  of  rising. 

Ascertain',  to  moke  certain. 

Ascet'icisni,  rigid  self-denial. 

Ascribe,  to  attribute;  to  set  down. 

Ashlar  or  ashler,  building  stone. 

Asiatic,  belonging  to,  or  a native  of  Asia. 
As'inine,  like  an  ass,  doltish. 

Askance,  sideways;  with  suspicion. 
Asparagus,  a vegetable. 

Asperity,  harshness. 

Aspersion,  calumny,  malicious  report. 
Asphalt,  a bituminous  substance. 

Asphyxia,  stoppage  of  the  heart  due  to 
suffocation. 

Aspirant,  one  who  desires  earnestly. 
Aspirate,  to  pronounce  with  full  breath. 
Ass'agai  or  assegai,  a Zulu  spear. 
Assailant,  one  who  attacks. 

Assassin,  one  who  kills  by  a secret  attack. 
Assault,  a fierce  attack. 

Assayer,  a person  who  tests  metals. 
Ass^nblage,  a number  of  persons  met  together . 
Asseu'tient,  of  the  same  opinion. 
Assertion,  a statement  without  proof. 
Assertive,  positive,  dogmatical. 
Assess'ment,  the  appraisement  of  property  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation. 

As'sets,  the  property  of  a debtor. 
Asseveration,  solemn  affiimation. 
Assklu'ity,  diligence. 

Assid'uous,  constant  in  application. 

Assign,  to  transfer  to  another ; to  ascribe. 
Assignation,  the  making  over  of  a tiling  to 
another ; an  appointment  to  meet. 
Asslmlla^on,  absorption  of  nutriment;  the 
act  of  malting  or  growing  like. 

Assistance,  help,  succour. 

Association,  a society ; the  act  of  uniting  for 
some  common  object. 

Associate-ship,  membership. 

Assoil,  to  absolve,  to  acquit. 

Assonance,  an  imperfect  rhyme. 
Assortment,  a number  of  things  selected. 
Assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  soften. 
Assumption,  a taking  for  granted;  a sup- 
position. 

Assurance,  firm  trust;  forwardness,  self- 
confidence;  insurance. 

Assyrian,  a native  of  Assyria. 

Asterisk,  a star  or  mark  used  in  printing. 
As'teroid,  a small  planet. 

Asthmatical,  troubled  with  shortness  of 
breath. 

Astig'matlsm,  a.  defect  of  the  eyesight. 
Astonishment,  amazement,  surprise. 
Astound,  to  fill  with  fear  or  wonder. 
Astrakhan,  a fur  from  an  Eastern  sheep. 
Astringent,  binding,  contracting. 
Astrol'ogy,  tlie  so-called  science  of  predicting 
events  by  the  stars. 

Astron'omy,  the  study  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Astute',  sharp,  crafty,  discerning. 

Asylum,  a refuge,  a sure  shelter. 
Asyxn'metry,  disproportion,  absence  of 
symmetry. 

At'avism,  likeness  to  a distant  ancestor. 
Atelier,  a studio  or  workshop. 

A'theism,  the  doctrine  that  denies  the  existence 
of  God. 

Atheist'ical,  professing  atheism. 
Athenaeum,  a literary  or  scientific  institution. 
Athenian,  a native  of  Athens. 

Ath'lete,  one  skilled  in  physical  exercises. 
Atlilet'icism,  the  practice  of  athletic  exercises. 
Atlas,  a collection  of  maps. 

Atmosphere,  the  air  which  surrounds  the 
earth. 

At'oll,  a form  of  coral  island. 

Atom,  a minute  particle  of  matter. 
Atonement,  expiation,  amends. 

Atrocious,  extremely  wicked,  horrible. 
Atrocity,  savage  cruelty  or  wickedness. 
At'XOphy,  gradual  loss  of  fiesh. 
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Attach^,  a member  of  an  ambasaador'B  milte. 
Attachment,  afiecthmate  regard. 

Attainder,  loss  of  civU  rights  after  a judgment 
of  death  or  outlawry. 

Attainment,  the  act  ot  acquiring  or  accom- 
plishing. 

Attaint,  to  find  guilty  of  treason. 

Attar,  a valuable  perfume. 

Attemper,  to  mix  in  due  proportions ; to  soften. 
Attendant,  a person  that  waits  on  auoihcr; 
one  who  Is  present. 

Attentive,  watchful,  heedful,  diligent. 
Atten'uate,  to  make  thin. 

Attestation,  testimony ; evidence. 

Attic,  a room  at  the  top  of  a heuse. 

Attic,  belonging  to  Attica  or  Athens ; classical. 
Attire,  raiment,  dress. 

Attitude,  posture,  position. 

Attor'ney  (pi.  attorneys),  one  who  acta  for 
another,  a lawyer. 

Attraction,  the  power  of  drawing  eomethieg 
near. 

Attrib'utable,  that  which  may  be  aacrilied. 
At'trlbute,  a quality  ascribed  to  a p*:rson  or 
thing. 

Attri'tion,  the  wearing  away  by  friction. 
Attune,  to  make  harmonious. 

Auburn,  of  a reddish-brown  colour. 

Au  courant,  well  acquainted  wltli. 
Auctioneer,  one  who  sells  at  a public  sale. 
Audacious,  bold,  impudimt. 

Audacity,  effroutory,  daring. 

Audibility,  the  quality  of  being  able  to  bo 
heard. 

Audience,  a company  assembled  to  li:!‘.;n;  a 
hearing. 

Auditor,  a hearer;  one  who  examines  a'mur.n 
Audito'rium,  that  part  of  a public  biu.  iing 
intended  for  the  audience.  j 

Au  fait,  expert;  well  versed  in.  I 

Auge'an,  relating  to  Angcus,  sec  Diet,  of  Gfu.  : 

Infer.  I 

Auger,  a carpenter’s  tool  for  boring  liolcs.  | 

Augment',  to  enlarge,  to  incr<  cjc.  i 

Augur,  to  conjectnre  by  signs ; one  who  pretends 
to  predict  by  tlie  flight  of  birds.  | 

Au^st',  grand,  inspiring  reverence.  > 

Augustan,  belonging  to  Angnstus.  I 

Auk,  a web-footod  bird  with  shurt  wings.  I 

Au'reole,  a halo.  | 

Au  revoir,  good-bye  till  onr  next  meeting. 
Aurlc'ular,  told  in  the  ear,  secret. 
Aurif'erous,  producing  gold. 

Aurist,  an  cor  specialist. 

Auspioes,  favourable  omens. 

Auspicious,  lucky,  propitious. 

Auster'ity,  harshness,  severe  disclpUiie. 
Australian,  a native  of  Australia. 

Austrian,  a native  of  Austria. 

Authentic'ity,  authority,  genuineness. 
Author  m..  Authored  a writer,  an 
originator. 

Author'itative,  having  dne  nutlioriiy. 
Authority,  legal  power ; influence ; the  right  to 
determine. 

Authorize,  to  give  a right  to  act. 
Autobiog'raphy,  the  story  of  a person's  life 
written  by  hinisolf. 

Autoc'racy,  absolute  power  In  one  iierson. 
Au'tocrat,  one  whose  power  is  absolute. 
Auto-de-f<s  or  da-fe,  the  burning  of  a licretic. 
Autograph,  that  written  with  one’s  own  hand. 
Automai'ic,  having  the  power  of  moving 
itself. 

Autom'aton,  a figure  moved  by  machinciy 
hidden  within  it. 

Auton'omy,  the  ixvwer  of  self-government. 
Autop'sy,  a seeing  for  one's  self ; a post-mortem 
examination. 

Autoty^,  a photographic  process,  and  the 
picture  it  produces. 

Autum'nal,  belonging  to  autumn. 

Auxiliary,  helping. 

Available,  attainable,  ready  for  use. 
Av'alanche,  a mass  of  snow  and  ice  falling 
down  a mountain. 

Avant-courier,  a messenger  sent  before. 
Avaricious,  covetous,  greedily  desirous  of  gain. 
Avast',  a sea  term  meaning  stop,  cease. 
Avatar',  the  descent  of  a Hindu  deity  to  earth. 
A've-Mari'a,  a prayer  to  the  Virgin. 
Avenger,  one  who  inflicts  vengeance. 

Avenue,  a thoroughfare ; a walk  with  trees  on 
either  side. 

Aver',  to  declare  positively. 

Average,  a mean  proportion ; middling. 
Aversion,  intense  dislike. 

Avert,  to  tom  aside,  to  keep  off. 

Aviary,  an  enclosed  place  for  keeping  birds. 
Avidity,  greediness,  eagerness. 

Avocation,  that  which  calls  one  away  from  his 
main  business;  also  business,  calling. 
Avoidable,  that  may  he  avoided  or  escaped. 
Avoirdupois,  a system  of  weights  in  which 
16  ounces  go  to  the  pound. 

Avouch,  to  affirm,  to  justify. 

Avowal,  a frank  confession. 

Award,  a judgment ; to  adjudge. 
Awe-struck,  filled  wth  fear  or  reverence. 
Awful,  that  wliich  strikes  with  awe. 
Awkward,  clumsy,  ungainly,  inelegant.  I 
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Awning,  a covering  to  shelter  from  son  and  nla 
Awry',  crooked,  uneven. 

Axlomat'lc,  requiring  no  proof. 

Axis,  a real  or  imaginary  line  on  which  a thing 
revolves. 

Axle-tree,  the  pin  on  which  a wheel  revolvea. 
A'yah,  a waiting  woman  in  India. 

Aye,  always,  for  ever. 

Azimuth,  see  IHet.  ofGrr.  lyf^r. 

A'zure,  blue  like  the  sky. 

Baby  farmer,  one  who  receives  infants  to 
bring  up  for  pa.vment, 

Baccalau'reate,  degree  of  Bacb<  lor  of  Art*. 
Bac'carat,  a game  of  canis. 

Bacebana  lian,  rcvc-iUne  in  dr-inktc.-uui. 
Bachelor,  an  unmarrud  tnuiv. 

Bacil  lus,  the  name  of  csio  di'.ision  of  the 
microscopic  fungi. 

Backbiter,  a slanderer  of  tf>e  absent 
Back  aheeah.  Eastern  term  h i h crsiuity. 
Backa word,  a sword  wit  h or  - - ourp  < dge. 
Backwoods,  tlie  remote  r ,i.  lai.^U  away 
from  the  Seaboard,  i>,:iy  N.  .*ii. t ries 
Baconian, bflongine  tot)  ■ pf.i.j-.jdii  r 
Bacteriol  ogy,  the  sUi  ly  <.(  i.iuun  nuuuta 
organisms  known  as  iMicfrrio. 

Badinage,  banter,  playful  cuiiMixatmu. 
Badminton,  a ginne. 

Bagatelle,  a gome;  a trifle. 

Bagman,  on  old  name  for  a cornmercla! 
trHM-lJi.r. 

Bagnio,  a batli ; a honrc  tyf  , %-j(  r*  I'l:’.'-. 

Bail,  to  rill  a>.i‘  a pii^n  from  custody  by 
In-coming  sun  ty  for  h..i  appearance  when 
wa-nti'd. 

RaillfT,  a legal  ofllcr-r;  on  irral-r  steward. 
Baize,  a coarw  woillen  . loUi 
Balance-sheet,  a rt:.'..  nt  c.;  the  ariela  and 

liaiillltleg  of  II  iiii-im  -}•  . 1.11'  - IT'. 

Balance-wheel,  the  pii.  ct  a vatch  which 
regulatei,  till-  liciit. 

Balcony,  a pti.jecting  ga'o  t'  a window, 
or  inside  a liini-Ung. 

Baldachl'no,  a esnor.' . 

Bale,  a bundle  of  gooils;  to  dip  water  out  of 
a boat. 

Baleful,  sorrowful : di ; tniciivi . 

Balk,  a cbi  ch  ; to  fr..  • it'-. 

Ballad-monger,  u M ..I  r 1 f biUIa/lii;  a second- 
rate  poi  : . 

Ballast,  Kc.a\y  ■inl  ^'.■l■'ce  put  in  t'.ic  l-c’.tom  cl 
a ship  to  kifp  it  St.  i.dy. 

Ball-cock,  a n if  a<  ting  cocitrlvaiicc  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  w.i',-r. 

Balloon,  a larn-  bag.  ui-i’idly  of  rilk,  wldcb. 

when  filled  with  g.i-  . . i ’m  fli'ii'  - in  the  aix. 
Ballot,  a BybU-in  of  i ••■■n  t -.o'  in.; 

Balm,  n fragrantshnili ; onyUo!  g v.Mch  soothes. 
Balsam,  an  aromatic  n sin  ; au  i/intnn  nt 
BaJustrade,  a row  of  small  pUlaix,  or  baluiters, 
joined  by  a rail. 

Banal,  corn’iionpl:-.''e,  trifling. 

Bandanna  nr  bandunau  a silk  handkcrcLiet 
of  Indian  iimuufii'  t iui-. 

Bandit  lid.  banditti  or  bandiU/,  au  outlaw,  a 
brigand. 

Bandoleer,  a leather  shoulder  belt  to  bold 
cartridges. 

Bandy,  crooked;  a club  forstriklug  a ball;  to 
toss  to  and  fro. 

Baneful,  poLoonous.  destructive. 

Banister,  the  railing  of  a staircase 
Bankruptcy,  Inability  to  pay  o;!.  s debts. 
Banneret,  a kniglit  made  on  the  field. 
Banquet,  a rich  feast. 

Ban^oe,  an  Irish  fairy  attached  to  a ptuHcolar 
house. 

Banyan,  an  Indian  tree. 

Baptist,  one  who  rejects  infant  baptism. 
Baptistery,  a place  for  baptizing. 

Barbican,  a fortification  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  a castle  or  town. 

Barbarian,  savage;  an  uncivilised  person. 
Barbarism,  savageness;  an  incorrect  word  or 
phrase. 

Barbecue,  a pig  or  other  animal  n 'sted  whole. 
Barbette,  the  platform  of  a fort  fication  on 
which  heavy  guns  are  placed  tlict  may  he  fired 
over  the  parapet. 

Bar'carolle,  a Venetian  boat-song. 

Bard,  an  ancient  Celtic  minstrel;  a poet. 
Bargee,  one  of  a bale’s  crew. 

Barleycorn,  a grain  of  barley. 

Barm,  yeast. 

Barmecide’s  Feast,  an  ostentatious  display 
of  dishes  without  any  food. 

Barnacle,  a species  of  sbell-fish. 
Barom'eter,  an  instrument  which  indicates  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Baronet,  the  lowest  English  title  that  It 
hereditary. 

Barouche,  a four-wheeled  carriage. 

Barque,  a three-masted  ship. 

Barrack,  a building  to  lodge  soldiers. 
Barrage,  an  artificial  bar  formed  in  a river  to 
increase  its  depth. 

Barricade,  a hastily  formed  fortification;  aa 
obstruction. 

Barrister,  one  qualified  to  plead  the  cause  of 
clients  in  a court  of  law. 
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Barrow*  an  andeot  bozial-moond;  a smaJl 
hand  carriage. 

Bar'ytone,  the  voice  between  base  and  tenor. 

Sasalt'ic.  of  the  nature  of  basalt,  a hard  rock. 

Bas-bleu,  a blue-stoddng,  a learned  lady. 

Bashfalness*  ehynesB,  foolish  shame. 

Basil,  the  name  ot  a plant ; slope  at  the  edge  of 
a tool. 

Baa'ilisk,  a kind  of  lizard;  a form  of  cannon. 

Basis,  foundation,  groundwork. 

Basque,  a person  or  the  language  of  the  Basque 
provinces. 

Bas-relief,  sculpture,  the  figures  of  which  are 
only  slightly  raised  a^ve  the  general  surface. 

Bass  Clef,  the  figure  in  form  of  an  inverted  C 
which  marks  the  bass-stafl. 

Bassinet,  a wicker-work  cradle. 

Bastardy,  the  state  of  being  illegitimate. 

Baste,  to  sew  loosely;  to  beat;  to  drip  fat  on 
a joint  while  roasting. 

Bastina'do,  the  Eastern  punishment  of  beating 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Bastion,  a huge  mass  of  earth  standing  out 
from  a rampart. 

Batavian,  a Ehitchman,  or  native  of  Batavia. 

Bateau,  a long  light  boat. 

Bathos,  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. 

Bathymetry,  the  art  of  measuring  the  depth 
of  the  sea. 

Batman,  a man  in  charge  of  the  cooMng  uten- 
sils of  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Battalion,  a division  of  the  army. 

Batten,  to  make  fat ; a piece  of  v/ood. 

Battery,  a raised  work  for  cannon ; a number 
of  cannon ; assault  on  a person  by  beating. 

Battlement,  a parapet  with  openings  along 
the  top,  originally  to  fire  through. 

Bat'tue,  the  driving  of  game  into  a limited 
space  from  cover  by  beaters. 

Bavardage,  idle  chatter. 

.Bayonet,  a sword-Uke  weapon  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a musket. 

Bazaar,  an  Ea.stem  market-place. 

Bead-roll,  among  Roman  Catholics  a list  of  the 
dead  to  be  prayed  for. 

Beads-man,  a man  employed  to  pray  for 
another. 

Bean-feast,  annual  treat  of  a firm’e  employees. 

Beatific,  making  blissfully  happy. 

Beat'itude,  blessedne.s3,  the  highest  liappincss. 

Beau  (pi.  beaux  or  beaus),  a dandy ; a lover. 

Beau-Ideal,  the  highest  type  of  perfection. 

Beau  monde,  the  world  of  fashion. 

Beauteous,  possessed  of  beauty. 

Beaux-esprits,  witty  people. 

Beckon,  to  invite  to  advance  by  a gesture. 

.Becoming,  graceful ; suitable. 

Bedew,  to  sprinkle  gently  as  with  dew. 

.Bedight,  to  adorn,  to  dress. 

Bedizanment,  exaggerated  adornment. 

Bedlam,  a madhouse ; an  excited  uproar. 

Bed'ouin,  a wandering  Arab  of  the  desert. 

Bedridden,  confined  to  bed. 

Beecb-maet,  the  fniit  of  the  beech-tree. 

Beef-eater,  a yeoman  of  the  guard. 

Bees-wing,  a light  filmy  crust  fonned  on  port 
wine  which  has  been  long  kept. 

Beetling,  projecting,  overhanging. 

Befitting,  suitable,  becomiug. 

Beginning,  commencement,  origin,  ontset. 

Hc^ilement,  deception  by  flattery ; diversion. 

Be'gum,  an  Indian  princess. 

ISe'hemoth,  a large  beast  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

Behest,  a command. 

Beige,  an  undyed  woollen  material. 

Belaud,  to  give  excessive  praise  to, 

Belch,  to  eject  wind  from  the  stomach ; to  cast 
up  violently. 

Beldam,  an  ugly  or  cross  old  woman. 

Beleaguer,  to  besiege. 

.Belfry,  a tower  where  the  bells  are  rung. 

Belgian,  a native  of  Belgium. 

Believer,  one  who  believes.. 

Belladonna,  the  deadly  nightshade,  and  the 
drug  prepared  from  it. 

Belles-lettres,  polite  literature. 

Bel'llcosa,  war-like. 

Bellig'erent,  a person  or  nation  at  war. 

Bell-wether,  the  leader  of  a flock  of  sheep, 
with  a bell  round  its  neck. 

Belvedere,  a construction  on  the  top  of  a house 
or  in  an  elevated  spot  to  command  the  view. 

Bemused,  overcome  with  musing;  confxrsed. 

Bencher,  a senior  member  of  an  inn  of  court. 

Benedic'ite  fi-tej,  a hymn  of  praise  used  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Te  Deum. 

Benedick  or  benedict,  a newly-mnrried  man. 

Benedictine,  an  order  of  monks;  a liqueur 
made  by  monks  in  Normandy. 

Bencdictus,  a canticle  which  Zacharias  was 
inspired  to  sing. 

Benefaction,  a kind  or  generous  deed. 

Benefice,  an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Beneficence,  active  goodness. 

Beneficially,  in  a helpful  manner. 

Beneficiary,  one  who  holds  a benefice,  or  en- 
joys a certain  privilege. 

Benev'olence,  the  diaposltion  to  do  good. 

Bengaioe  or  bangall,  the  language  of  BeegoL 
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Benignity,  gradonsnees. 

Benison,  a blessing. 

Ben  trovato,  well  invented. 

Benzene,  a liquid  distilled  from  coal-tar. 

Bequeath,  to  leave  by  vdll  to  another. 

Bequest,  something  left  by  will. 

Berber,  the  language  or  a native  of  Barbary. 

Bereavement,  loss,  especially  by  death. 

Berth,  a sleeping-place  in  a ship;  a mooring- 
place  ; a situation. 

Beryl,  a precious  stone. 

Beshrew,  to  wish  evil  to. 

Besiege,  to  beset  with  armed  forces. 

Besom,  a broom. 

Besotted,  stupid  with  drink ; infatuated. 

Bespeak,  to  engage  or  order  in  advance. 

Bessemer-steel,  steel  made  by  a process  in- 
vented by  Sir  H.  Bessemer. 

Best'ial,  beast-like,  bmtal. 

Bestowal,  the  act  of  conferring, 

Bfite-noire,  a pet  aversion. 

Betide,  to  happen,  to  befall. 

Betoken,  to  mdicate,  to  foreshow. 

Betrayal,  an  act  of  disloyalty ; disclosure. 

Betrothal,  an  agreement  to  marry. 

Bevel,  an  instrument  for  measuring  angles; 
slanting. 

Beverage,  a drink. 

Bevy,  a party  of  birds  or  girls. 

BewUderment,  a confused  state  of  mind. 

Bewitching,  fascinating,  full  of  charm. 

Bewray,  to  betray  or  divulge. 

Bezlque,  a gome  of  cards. 

Blangular,  having  two  angles. 

Bias,  weight  In  the  side  of  a howl  to  turn  it  out 
of  a straight  course ; leaning,  inclination. 

Bibacious,  fond  of  drink,  thirsty. 

Biblical,  belonging  to  or  drawn  from  the  Bible. 

Bibliography,  a description  of  books ; a list  cf 
tho^  dealing  with  a particular  subject. 

Bibliolatry,  unreasoning  worsliip  of  the  Bible ; 
excessive  love  of  books. 

Bibliomaniac,  one  who  has  a mania  for  col- 
lecting books. 

Bibulous,  capable  of  absorbing  moisture ; given 
to  drinking. 

Bicente'nary,  200th  anniversary. 

Biceps,  the  front  muscle  of  the  upper  arm. 

Bicker,  to  wrangle  about  trifles ; quiver,  have 
a tremulous  motion. 

Bicyclist,  one  who  rides  a bicycle. 

Bidet',  a small  horse ; a kind  of  hath. 

Biennial,  recurring  every  two  years;  lasting 
two  years. 

Bier,  framework  for  bearing  a coffin. 

Bifurcate,  to  divide  into  two  forks. 

Bigamy,  the  crime  of  having  two  wives  or  two 
husbands  at  tho  same  time. 

Bigotry,  fanatical  belief,  blind  zeal. 

Bijou  (pi.  bijoux),  a small  dainty  jewel. 

Bilateral,  two-sided. 

Bilge,  the  bulging  part  of  a cask ; the  broadest 
part  of  a ship’s  Iwttom. 

Bilin'gual,  written  in,  or  speaking,  two  lan- 
guages. 

Bill-broker,  one  who  buys  and  sells  bills  of 
exchange. 

Billet,  to  assign  quarters  to  soldiers ; a log  of 
wood : cylindrical  moulding  in  architecture. 

Billet-doiuc,  " a sweet  note,”  a love-letter. 

Billion,  a million  millions. 

Bimetallism,  a system  of  currency,  see  Diet, 
of  Gen.  Infor. 

Binary,  dual,  consisting  of  two. 

Binnacle,  a box  containing  a ship's  compass. 

Binocular,  fitted  with  an  eye  piece  for  each 
eye. 

Biography,  a written  account  of  a life. 

Biology,  the  science  of  the  various  forms  of 
physi^  life. 

Biped,  an  animal  with  two  feet. 

Birchen,  made  of  birch. 

Bird’s-eya,  a kind  of  tobacco;  a plant;  seen  as 
with  the  eye  of  a bird  flying  above. 

Biretta,  a kind  of  clerical  cap. 

Birth-right,  what  is  due  to  a man  by  right  of 
birth. 

Biscuit,  "twice  baked,"  a hard  flat  kind  of 
bread. 

Bisection,  the  cutting  into  two  equal  parts. 

Bissextile,  leap-year. 

Bivalve,  having  two  valves  like  the  shells  of 
an  oyster. 

Bivouac,  to  encamp  for  the  night  in  the  open  air. 

Bizarre,  strange,  fantastic. 

Black-ball,  to  refuse  to  admit  to  membership 
by  putting  a black  ball  in  the  baUot-box. 

Blackgusirdly,  like  a scoxmdrel  or  low  fellow. 

Black-jack,  a black  leather  bottle  tor  holding 
beer. 

Black-letter,  Old  English  or  Gothic  typo  or 
character. 

Black- mall,  to  extort  money  by  threats ; hush 
money. 

Black-rod,  the  usher  of  tho  House  of  Lords. 

Blamable.  deserving  of  blame. 

Blanc-mange,  a white  padding  made  of  milk 
and  isiu^ass. 

Blandishment,  coaxing,  fawning,  wheedling. 

Blank  verse|,  verse  consisting  of  unrhymed 
lines,  each  of  five  iambic  feet. 
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BlaMPney,  flattering  speeches. 

Blasd,  satiated  with  pleasures. 

Blasphemous,  profane,  impious. 

Hlasc-fumase,  a furnace  for  smelting  ore  In 
which  the  fire  is  kept  up  by  a constant  Ifiast  of 
hot  air. 

Blatant,  noisily  assertive. 

Blazon,  to  proclaim,  spread  abroad;  to  depies 
the  figures  on  coats  of  arms. 

Blear-eyed,  having  dim  sight. 

Blench,  to  shrink  from  fear,  flinch. 

Blight,  that  which  blasts  or  withers. 

Blithesome,  gay,  light-hearted. 

Blizzard,  biting  storm  of  v\'ind  and  snow. 

Blockade,  to  hem  in  the  enemy. 

Block-house,  a small  fort;  see  IHcf.  of  Gen.. 
Infor. 

Block-system,  system  for  securing  safety  in 
railway  travelling ; see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infor. 

Block-tin,  tin  in  the  form  ot  blocks. 

Blond  or  blonde,  fair  in  face  and  hair. 

Blood-letting,  bleeding  a person  by  opening 
a vein. 

Blood-money,  money  earned  bv  betraying 
another  to  death. 

Bludgeon,  cudgel;  stick  heavy  at  one  end. 

Blue-book,  a name  given  to  government  official 
papers  and  reports  from  the  nsual  colour  of 
their  cover. 

Blue-stocking,  a learned  woman  who  neglect* 
her  personal  appearance. 

Bluish,  of  a blue  tint. 

Boatswain,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infor. 

Bodice,  upper  part  of  a woman  s dress  reaching 
to  the  waist. 

Body-snatcher,  one  who  unearths  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  for  dissection. 

Boer,  a South  Afiican  farmer  of  Dutch  descent. 

Bogey,  a bugbear. 

Boggle,  to  hesitate  from  fear. 

Bog-trotter,  a term  applied  to  an  Irishman. 

Bogus,  false,  coimterfelt. 

Bohemian,  a native  of  Bohemia;  one  who 
lives  in  a free  and  easy  manner. 

Eoiar  or  boyar,  a Rus.sian  nobleman. 

Boisterous,  noisy  and  rougli. 

Bolas,  a kind  of  lasso  made  of  balls  strung 
togetlier. 

Bole'ro,  a lively  Spanish  national  dance. 

Bolus,  medicine  In  the  form  of  a big  pill. 

Bomb,  an  explosive  projectile. 

Bombard,  to  attack  with  shot  and  shell. 

Bombardier,  an  ai'Ullcry-man  who  serves  the 
guns. 

Bombast,  boastful  inflated  language. 

Bomb-proof,  proof  against  bombs  or  shells. 

Bona-fide,  in  good  faith,  genuine. 

Bon-bon,  a sweetmeat,  a cracker. 

Bond,  a written  obligation  under  seal  to  perform 
a contract  or  pay  a sum  of  money. 

Bonded,  deposited  in  licensed  warehouses  until 
the  customs  duties  are  paid. 

Bone-black,  animal  charcoal. 

Boniface,  a term  applied  to  an  inn-keeper. 

Bon-mot,  a witty  saying. 

Bonne,  a French  nurse-maid. 

Bonnet-rouge,  “red  cap,"  one  who  wore  the 
red  cap  of  liberty  daring  the  French  revolution ; 
a revolutionary. 

Bon-ton,  tone  or  manners  of  good  society. 

Bonus,  an  extra  dividend. 

Bon  vivant,  a lover  of  the  pleasures  or  the 
table. 

Boodle,  bribery  amongst  officials. 

Book-keeping,  a systematic  method  of  keep- 
ing accounts. 

Book-maker,  a professional  betting  man. 

Book-plate,  a label  placed  on  the  iuside  of  the 
cover  of  a book  designed  to  show  the  author  a 
name. 

Book- worm,  an  inordinate  reader  of  books. 

Booming,  pressing  the  sale  of  an  object  by 
puffing. 

Boomerang,  an  Australian  missile  which  when 
skilfully  hurled  returns  to  the  hand. 

Boon,  a benefit,  a blessing. 

Boorisli,  like  a boor,  rough,  uncouth. 

Boot-jack,  an  implement  for  taking  off  boots. 

Bootless,  fruitless,  unavailing. 

Boot-tree,  a last  or  block  on  which  hoots  ara 
stretched  to  preserve  their  shape. 

Booty,  spoil,  pltmder. 

Borachio,  a Spanish  term  for  a drunkard. 

Borderer,  one  living  on  the  border-land  between 
two  countries. 

Boreal,  belonging  to  the  north  w'iud. 

Boredom,  state  of  being  bored,  ennui. 

Borough,  a town  which  sends  a member  to 
Parliament. 

Boscage  or  boskage,  wealth  of  woodland, 

Bosky,  busby,  woody. 

Bosom,  the  breast. 

Botany,  the  science  of  plants. 

Botargo,  relish  made  from  the  roo  ot  mallet. 

Boudoir,  a lady’s  private  sitting-room. 

Bough,  the  branch  of  a tree. 

Bouilll,  a French  name  for  meat  gently  cooked. 

Boulder,  a detached  piece  of  rock. 

Boulevard,  a street  or  promenade  with  item 
on  either  side. 

Booleversement,  a turning  upslde-dowio. 
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Boundary,  a llnolt. 

Bounteous,  Htjeral,  plentiful. 

Bouquet,  a bunch  of  flowen;  the  aroms  of 
wine  or  cigars. 

Bourdon,  the  base  stop  of  an  organ ; the  drone 
of  a bagpipe. 

Bourgeois,  belonging  to  the  middle  class. 

nourgeolsie,  the  b'rench  niiddlo  clasH,  the  class 
of  shop-keepers. 

Bourgeon,  to  put  forth  buds  or  shoots. 

Bourn,  a Uinit,  boundary,  goal. 

Bourse,  the  exchange,  the  money-market. 

Bovine,  ox-llke. 

Bowdlerlse,  to  expurgate  to  an  unnecrsKary 
extent,  as  Bowdlor  did  with  Bbakcspcare's 
plays. 

Bowels,  the  entrails. 

Bowie-knife,  a knife  shaped  like  a dagger. 

Bowllng-ailey,  lung  narrow  place  where  bowls 
are  played. 

Bowsprit,  a spar  projecthig  beyond  the  bows 
of  a vesKel. 

Boxing-day,  December  ‘ZCth,  the  day  when 
Christmeuj-boxes  are  given. 

Boycott,  to  exclude  from  all  dealings. 

Brace,  to  tighten ; to  strap  together ; to 
strengthen. 

Bracket,  a support  attached  to  a wall ; marks 
used  to  enclose  wnnla. 

Brackish,  somewhat  salt  or  briny. 

Brad-awl,  a tool  for  boring  holes. 

Braggadocio,  a noisy  boastful  person;  loud 
boasting. 

Brahman  or  brahmin,  a member  of  the 
priestly  caste  among  the  Hindus. 

Braise,  to  stew  meat  with  bacon. 

Brand,  to  mark  with  a hot  irou ; a half  burnt 
piece  of  wood. 

Branded,  marked;  marked  with  infamy,  stig- 
matized. 

Brand-new  or  bran-new,  perfectly  new. 

Brasler  or  brazier,  a vessel  for  holding  burn- 
ing coals. 

Bravado,  an  outward  show  of  courage,  bluster, 
insolent  definnee. 

Bravo,  “ well  done ; " a daring  villain. 

Brawling,  noisily  quarrelling,  flowing  noisily 

along. 

Brawn,  sinew  or  muscle ; pickled  meat  made  of 
pig’s  head. 

Breach,  an  opening,  a gap ; a violation. 

Brsast-work,  a wall  or  earth- work  breast-high 
for  defence. 

Breathe,  to  draw  in  and  give  out  breath. 

Breccia,  rock  composed  of  various  substances 
embedded  in  lime. 

Breech-block,  movable  piece  used  for  closing 
the  breech  of  a gun. 

Breech-loader,  a gnn  in  which  the  charge  is 
inserted  at  the  breech. 

Breton,  a native  of  IBrittany. 

Brevet,  militai'y  rank  temporarily  conferred. 

Breviary,  the  ftomon  Catholic  prayer-book. 

Brevity,  shortness,  conciseness. 

Brewery,  a place  where  beer  is  made. 

Brlc-&-brac,  curiosities,  knick-knaeics. 

Bridal,  belonging  to  a bride ; a wedding. 

Bridewell,  a prison,  a penitentiary. 

Bridle,  a check  or  restraint ; the  hit  and  reins 
need  in  guiding  a horse ; to  draw  up  the  head 
in  an  affected  manner. 

Brier  or  Briar,  a prickly  shrub,  a wild  rose- 
bnslr:  a tobacco  pipe. 

Brigadier,  a military  officer  who  commands 
a brigade. 

Brigand,  a highway  robber,  a bandit. 

Brigantine,  a two-masted  vessel  with  a square- 
rigged  foremast. 

Brindled,  marked  with  streaks  and  blotches. 

Brine-pan,  a shallow'  bed  of  sand  in  w'hicli  salt 
Is  obtained  from  brine  by  evaporation. 

Briny,  like  brine,  salt. 

Briquette,  a solid  block  made  of  coal-dust. 

Brisket,  that  part  of  the  breast  of  an  animal 
whi<^  is  nearest  the  ribs. 

Bristling,  standing  stiffly  erect  like  bristles. 

Britannia  metal,  a mixed  metal  consisting 
chiefly  of  tin. 

Britain,  Uie  British  Isles. 

Briton,  a native  of  Britain. 

Broach,  to  oi>en,  to  tap ; to  Introduce. 

Broad-arrow,  a mark  like  an  arrow-head 
indicating  Government  property. 

Broad-cast,  scattered  freely  about. 

Brobdingnagian,  gigantic,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brobdingnag  in  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Brocade,  embossed  silk  or  satin. 

Broe'ard,  a standard  rule,  canon. 

Brochure,  a short  treatise,  pamphlet. 

Brogue,  provincial  accent,  especially  an  Irish 
accent. 

Broidery,  embroidery. 

Brokerage,  commission  charged  by  a broker. 

Bronchitis,  infliunmation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

Brooch,  an  ornament  furnished  with  a pin. 

Brougham,  a closed  carriage  drawn  by  a single 
horse. 

Brow-beat,  to  hector,  bully. 

Brownie,  a fairy. 

Brawn-Study,  a reverie. 


Browse,  to  grar.e. 

Bruin,  a bear. 

Bruit,  noise,  rnmonr,  report. 

Brunette,  a woman  with  dork  eyes.  Lair,  one! 
complexion. 

Brusque,  abrupt  In  manner. 

Brutality,  bmte-like conduct,  inhuman  crui  li\ 
Buccaneer,  a pi  rate. 

Buckler,  a small  round  shield. 

Buckram,  a coarse  stiff  linen. 

Bucolic,  belonging  to  herdsmen,  msfir,  pn»ioral 
Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the 
Budget,  a collection  of  things;  tlie  nin.  ...1  .'\u 
ment  of  accounts  made  by  tbe  Cbun<  i.Jlor  ol 
the  Exchequer. 

Buffer,  a contrivance  for  lossenlng  tlii-  force  ol 
concussion ; a dull  stiijad  follow. 

Buffet,  a side-board;  a counter  where  r*:fr<  fh 
ments  are  sold. 

Buffoonery,  clownish  bcbatlour,  act  of  playh  ; 
the.  mountebank. 

Bugbear,  a lM>gey,  an  Imaginary  obj<  ct  of  tori' 
Bulbous,  buib'hlmped. 

Bull,  a speculator  who  gclicnies  to  ml  •(  the  nrl<  i 
of  stocks'  a papal  idict;  a stateiu.  nt  iiiioluiiK 
an  Rbsnrd  contradiction. 

Bulletin,  an  official  notification  con*  < ruing 
some  matter  of  public  Inti  r<  st. 

Bullion,  uncoined  gold  and  sil  .er. 

Bulwark,  a defeimive  scrci  n or  rcmy.M't : tl.i  • 
part  of  the  side  of  a vii  ;vel  wh.cli  nr.  s aio^i 
the  deck. 

Bum-balllff,  an  under  bnibff. 

Bumbledom,  the  ponip'ins  f.  'iiiihs  of  lo~ 
placed  officials. 

Bum-boat,  a bout  used  for  ■ .u  . ii  r pro-.  o'  - 
to  a vessel. 

Bumptious,  Intolerably  S'  lf  ast*  rr  \c 
Bungalow,  a liclitly  built  om  storiiil  |ionr< . 
Bunion  or  bunyon,  au  Inflanu  d i in.iigi  m ni 
ol  the  Joint  of  the  Mg  toe. 

Bunkum,  big  empty  talk. 

Bunting,  the  material  used  for  flags. 
Buoyancy,  the  power  of  floating,  llghtnci,  , 
light-heariedneKH. 

Burden,  a loail,  weight ; the  refrain  of  a soi.i- 
Bureau,  a writing  taMe  with  drawi  rs;  • p.  .c 
office. 

Bureaucracy,  govemmi  tu  hv  ofiun  lH  m l 
red-tape. 

Burgess,  an  inlmhltant  of  a Uiroiigh,  a citin  n. 
Burgher,  a citi/en. 

Burglary,  tlie  breaking  into  a house  w 1th  luteiit 
to  ateal. 

Burgomaster,  a German  t.  rm  for  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a town. 

Burke,  to  murder  by  snlloration  nH*'IJurki 
did  ; to  quietly  put  an  end  to. 

Burlesque,  a travesty,  ludicu)!:-  in.itatlon. 
Burmese,  a native  of  llunna. 

Burnish,  to  poliah  by  friction. 

Burrow,  a hole  dug  in  the  ground  by  crrta.n 
animals  for  protection. 

Bursar,  a treasurer ; one  who  holds  a colic  .".c 
exhibition. 

Busby,  atoll  biipby  fur  cap  worn  by  tlu  bus  .ini. 
Business,  occupation,  trade. 

Buskin,  a tbick-soled  boot  worn  by  tragic  actors 
in  ancient  Greece. 

Butchery,  wholesale  massticrc.  enn  1 slaughter. 
Butter-milk,  chum-milk,  the  liquid  that 
remains  after  butter  has  l>een  sc  j'nrated. 
Buttery-hatch,  the  hatchway  of  a room  whet. 

wine  and  provisions  are  stored. 

Buttress,  a projecting  block  of  masonrv  built 
against  a wall  to  support  it. 

Buxom,  biithe,  licarty  and  comelv. 

By-law,  a regulation  made  by  some  local  body 
or  corporation. 

By-product,  a supplementary  or  subsidiary 
product. 

By- word,  an  obj^t  of  general  contempt. 
Byzantine,  ndating  to  Byzantium  the  ancient 
name  of  Constantinople, 

Caaba,  a building  within  the  great  mosque  at 
Mecca. 

Cabal,  a small  party  united  for  intrigue. 
Cab'aret,  a tavern. 

Cabalistic,  having  a secret  meaning. 

Caber,  a pole  tossi^  bv  Highland  athleteg. 
Cabinet-council,  s meeting  «f  cabinet 
ministers. 

Cable-gram,  a submarine  telegram. 

CaJiriolet,  a covered  one-horse  carriage. 

Caoa'o,  the  chocolate-tree. 

Cach'aJet,  the  sperm-whale. 

Csmtaet,  a seal,  authority. 

Caohlnnation,  loud  laughter. 

Caohucha,  a Spanish  dance. 

Cacoe'thes,  a bad  habit. 

Caooph'ony,  a discordant  sound, 
Cadav'erous,  resembling  a corpse,  pallid. 
Caddie,  a boy  w'ho  carries  a golfer's  clubs. 
Cadence,  fall  of  the  voice ; tone  or  sound. 
Cadet',  a military  or  naval  pupil ; a jimior. 

Cadi,  a Turkish  judge. 

Caf4,  a cofiee-house,  a restaurant. 

Caique,  a small  light  Turkish  boat. 

Cairn,  a heap  of  stones  raised  as  a moEament. 
Cajol'ery,  flattery,  coaxing. 


‘ Calamitoni,  dltoatrou*  d-p'orai 
I CaJ  culable,  that  ma>  i«  « < s<in<  i 
I Calculation,  the  art  (<<  l.'.n.i.,;  r*  koning. 

I I Caldron,  a large  pot  or  k- 

Caledonian,  • uat^e  1 1 s-  uiLanJ. 

Calendar,  a list  of  thi  da.oof  tii  yiiir 
Calendar,  a machine  f^r  gi'  ing  ■ g.os-  io  > .<  ' h 
I or  pa[>i'r  liy  prfi»,ng  It  1.^ w»<  u f !;•  r» 
Calenture,  a fetei  wlni-h  aite'.ka  ivk...r>  in  ti  a 

I trotiicB. 

Callore,  tlir  Mire  r,f  K gun  . 

Calico-printer,  om.  wj.  j pr.:.;*  tetum*  n 
; vallco. 

Calif  or  caliph,  a t< ct 

Mai.' 'i.'i-t. 

Call-boy,  a M.v  v.hr,  r«;',  tP.-  a--;  t%  wIhii  it  :• 

. tl  ;r'"  I ■ ■ ' II  I"  1'"  . I,  ' I ' 

Callg  raphy,  I :•  gaat  T.  r 1 .■ 

; Callipers,  • r , « ' »>  . > hn 

Calisthenics,  a ui'i.t  f i i.  r ^ k..itcs. 
Callousness,  wimi  ol  f<  i ....^. 

Callow,  uog  'ig,  .1  Urr. 

Calmness,  till  utati- ol  i- .i.g  qu.t  i ' i ilaci.i. 
Calorific,  I r'-l'i.  mg  !.•  a' 

Calumet,  tlu-  tri.eri'iii  lr.Ji»''»  p.;«.  of  ptace. 
Calumniation,  a Ik.kc  ohaige. 

Calumny,  r. 

Cstl  vary,  the  ».  > i,^  of  tlse  i-m  ;fi‘  n;  • i>ire 

i.Ukii  *11  fif  tlt»*  fk-  * i >1  ; f t.i  I l n 

Calvinism,  tli.  (lii  lr;m  f tl.'  i - I . ; > aJ  ' ii. 

Camarad.-rle,  i.'<"U  f>  . »>!.). 

Cambrian,  i • .m  g.iig  'i'.  * . ». 

Camel  opard,  ih>  *,  i .g- 

Camera,  m.  am-aratUk  I t tah.r,'  J ' ' , r !.t . 
a pr;  .i''  r-. 

Campaign,  ti  e ib.rat  n r.f  n » jlt  ai.J  u.* 

Ol  I I v'  I « III  till  • PI-  1.' 

Cam  paiille,  .»  in.  e r*  ' 1 1*  ''  v,rr. 

1 Camprtnology,  ii.>  »it  f i-  .]  i ; f 
Canai  lle,  ti  ■ «•  ..'.'i  ..I  ■ ■ i-  ; , k ■ . 

Canal,  nil  i.i ' .r.  :al  w »;>,•'  1. 1 
Canard,  » !.  isx,  a ir.n  ..  it.  ry. 

Cancel,  t IT f t..  ■ 

Cancf- rous,  "f  !i.<  r.nt  .1'  ,•  rnjirl 

I Candulabr  uin,  j J r :•  Ml  i a , u.  . ri-kmi  rtal 
i call  1,1  »',  U Tiilli  Itmi  1.1  ». 

Candent,  nt  a v ini,  | . ,t 
Candescent,  v 1 ■!.  » »l  > e«t 

Candidate, . ■ > w i,.i  •<<  kk  k ...r  p ■ t t..r  buB'  tir. 
Candid,  finii'..  . ; " ii 

Candlemas,  tl  r f -tlTal  of  t! » I'..;  .fii-at'i.r.  of 
^ till  \ ir^in  >inr  \ , f • t 'J 
Canine,  <>l  t!  • uaturi  "f  a 'h  c 
Canker,  unul.  'I'U-k-ri  : n'riik 

. Cannibalism,  till  < it  .i  of  i.  .j,.i,ji  Qiku 
Cannonade,  i.n  arti.  i ry  nt*..'  1. 

Canoe,  a Itwlit  nnrrow  l-  n'  with  pbdUli» 

, Canon-law,  K ■ :>  • a>tKai  law. 

I Ca  lion,  a il. . p rmi  im-. 

I Canonicals,  tin  ogo  lal  ilriwk  of  a rVir-.  mar 
i Canonization,  the  act  of  i urM.iUK  a ;'Oi>oi.  '.a 
tin  liHt  I'f  *.-tinti. 

Canopied,  ha. mg  a roof  like  i-oierlng. 

Cantab,  a stU'h  nt  of  t'aiohriilKi-  I'l.ui  .'>lty. 
Cantankorouo.  quarrvhiome,  lU  u-mporid. 
Cantata,  :i  > I'  lrnl  work. 

Canteen,  a h im.  1;  rrfriPhmr’  t r<  . m. 

Can thar  idee  tld-esi,  tipai  ..  l.'£  omxI  for 
pnHlurlng  Mlkti  n<. 

Canticle,  a sacred  song. 

Cantilever  or  Cantallver,  a hiavy  brack,  t 
to  '•upp.'rt  l:«loonii  s.  &>'. 

Canto,  a divlFion  of  a fx  ' m. 

Can'tonal,  l>clong1ng  to  a cantuii  or  dirtrict. 

e«i>o.  ially  in  SwUzi  rl;.!  ■!. 

Canton'ment,  a miliui..  -.t.ation. 

Canvas,  a coarse  kind  of . i.ith. 

Canvass,  to  examine;  to  solicit  rotes. 
Caoutchouc,  India-rubber  in  a raw  state. 
Capability,  the  powm:  or  skill  to  do  a th.ng. 
Capacious,  wide,  roomy. 

Cap-a-pie,  from  )ua*l  to  foot. 

Capstrison,  trappings  for  a horse. 

Caper,  to  frisk ; the  bud  of  the  capf-r-bcKb. 
Capercailzie,  a kind  of  grouse. 

Capillary,  flne  like  s Loir;  a minute  blood- 
vessel. 

Capitalist,  one  who  has  s large  amount  of 

surplus  money  to  invest. 

Capitation,  a numeration  by  head  or  indlviilDol. 
Capitol,  in  ancient  Rome  a temple  in  wliicli  the 
Senate  met ; hence  a senate-house. 
Capit'ulary,  a statute  passed  by  a chapter. 
Capitulation,  surrender  on  conditions. 

Capon,  a castrated  cock. 

Capote,  a long  cloak  with  a hood. 

Capricious,  full  of  whims,  changeable. 
Capsize,  to  upset. 

Capstan,  a machine  on  a ship  to  raise  the 
anchor  or  any  other  great  weight. 

Capsule,  the  "seed  vessel  of  a plant ; a small  case 
containing  some  disagreeable  medicine.^ 
Captain-general,  a commander-in-chief. 
Captious,  hard  to  please,  f.ault-finding. 
Captiirating,  bewitch-jig,  fascinating. 

Capture,  a seizure,  a prize. 

Capuchin',  one  of  the  orders  of  Franciscaa 
friars. 

Carack,  a large  ship  of  burden. 

Caracole,  a half -turn  taken  by  a hoiBfl. 
Caramel,  a sweetmeat ; burnt  sugar. 
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Carat,  a weight  of  fonr  grains. 

Caravan,  a party  of  truveliers  in  the  East ; a 
house  on  wheels. 

Caravan'sary,  a kind  of  inn  in  the  East. 
Carbine,  a small  rifle. 

Carbonif'erouB,  containing  coal. 

Carboy,  a large  bottle  in  a case  to  hold  acids,  &c. 
Carbujncle,  a ted  gem ; a large  painfnl  boil. 
Carcaas  or  carcase,  the  deM  body  of  an 
animal. 

Cardigan,  a knitted  woollen  Jacket. 
Cardinal,  a dignita^  in  the  church  of  Borne 
ranking  next  to  the  Pope ; bright  red ; chief. 
Card-sharper,  one  who  cheats  at  cards. 
Careen,  to  lean  to  one  Bide  (said  of  a ship). 
Career,  path  in  life,  profession. 

Caress,  to  fondle ; an  embrace. 

Caricaiare,  a ludicrous  likeness. 

Carllst,  a follower  of  the  Spanish  pretender  Don 
Carlos. 

Carmine,  a crimson  colouring  matter. 
Carnage,  slaughter. 

Carnal,  of  the  flesh,  not  spiritual. 

Carnival,  in  Boman  Catliolic  countries  a period 
of  revelry  Just  before  Lent. 

Carnlv'oroas,  flesh-eating. 

Carol,  a song  of  gladness. 

Car'olus,  a gold  coin  of  Charles  I's.  reign. 
Carousal,  a noisy  revel. 

Carpentry,  the  work  of  a carpenter. 
Carpet-knight,  one  who  lias  been  made  a 
knight  by  favour,  not  for  liis  aervioea. 
Cai'ping,  cavilling,  censorious. 

Carriage,  a vehicle ; the  act  of  or  charge  for 
carrying;  deportment. 

Carrion,  putrid  flesh. 

Carron-oil,  a liniment  to  relieve  hums. 
Carte-blanche,  a free  hand,  full  power  to  act. 
Carte-de-vlslte  (pi.  cartes-de-visite),  a small 
mounted  photogra]^. 

Cartel,  an  agreement  between  nations  at  war  to 
exchange  prisoners ; a challenge. 
Carthusian,  one  of  an  order  of  monks. 
Cartoon,  a design  on  strong  paper;  a sketch 
usuaUy  with  some  political  event  for  subject. 
Cartouch,  a cartridge;  a sculptured  scroll. 
Cartridge-paper,  a thick  strong  paper. 
Cartwright,  a maker  of  carts. 

Cascade,  a waterfall. 

Ca'seln  or  oaselne,  that  part  of  milk  which 
turns  into  cord. 

Casement,  a window  opening  on  hinges. 
Case-shot,  a shell  packed  with  shut  and  iron 
scraps. 

Cashier,  one  in  charge  of  the  money ; to  dismiss 
from  a post. 

Cashmere,  a soft  woollen  dress  material. 
Casi'no,  a public  hall  of  amusement  on  the 
continent. 

Cassation,  the  annulling  of  a sentence. 
Cassock,  a long  robe  worn  under  a surplice. 
Castanet,  a pair  of  small  shells  of  ivory  or  bard 
wood  rattled  in  the  hand  when  dancing. 
Cast-away,  one  shipwrecked  or  outcast. 
Caste,  social  rank,  especially  in  India. 
Cas'tellated,  with  turrets  like  a castle. 
Castigation,  chastisement. 

Castilian,  a native  of  Castile. 

Casting-vote,  the  deciding  vote  when  the 
otliers  are  equ^ly  distributed. 

Cast-iron,  Iron  melted  and  cast  in  a mould. 
Castor,  the  beaver ; a small  roller  on  the  leg  of 
a chair,  etc. ; a vessel  for  sprinkling  powders. 
Cas'trameta'tlon,  the  art  of  encamping. 
Casually,  without  design,  accidentally. 
Casualty,  a chance  event ; a fatal  accident. 
Casuistry,  the  study  of  cases  of  conscience. 
Casus  belli,  a cause  of  war. 

Cataclysm,  a deluge ; a great  disaster. 
Catacomb,  a subterranean  burial-place. 
Catafalque,  a tomb-like  structiure  temporarily 
erected  for  a lying-in-state. 

Cat'alan,  a native  of  Catalonia. 

Catalogs,  a list  of  names,  etc. 

Catapult,  an  ancient  instrument  of  war ; a toy 
for  throwing  small  stones. 

Cataract,  a waterfall;  a disease  of  the  eye. 
Catarrh',  a cold  In  the  head  or  tliroat. 
Catas'trophe  (tro-phe),  a calamity ; a climax. 
Catchment,  a surface  from  which  the  water 
may  be  drained. 

Catechism,  a form  of  instruction  by  means  of 
questions  and  answers. 

Cateohu'men,  one  who  is  being  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  Christianity. 

Categorical,  absolute,  positive. 

Cat'enary,  like  a catena  or  chain. 

Caterer,  one  who  provides  food  or  entertain- 
ment for  others. 

Caterpillar,  the  larva  of  an  Insect. 
Cathedral,  the  bead  church  of  a diocese. 
Catho'llclsm,  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Catholicity,  universality. 

Catkin,  the  blossom  of  hazel  and  other  plants. 
Cat's-paw,  one  who  is  made  the  tool  of  another. 
Caucasian,  a name  given  to  the  white  races. 
Caucus,  an  or^pmization  that  works  for  the 
aiiccess  of  a political  party  in  elections. 
Caudal,  portulning  to  the  tail. 

CauUaower, » species  of  cabbage. 


Caulk,  to  stop  the  seams  of  a ship. 

Causation,  the  act  of  causing. 

Causeway,  a raised  way  paved  with  stones. 
Caustic,  a burning  substance ; stinging. 
Cau'telous,  cautious,  wily,  canning. 
Cauterize,  to  bum  with  caustic  or  a hot  iron. 
Cautious,  wily,  watchful. 

Cavalcade,  a procession  on  horseback. 
Cavalierly,  haughtily,  disdainfully. 

Cavalry,  horse-soldiers. 

Caveat,  a caution,  a formal  warning. 
Cavernous,  hollow,  containing  caverns. 
Caviare,  the  salted  roes  of  certain  fish. 

Cavil,  to  raise  frivolous  objections. 

Cavity,  a hollow  or  empty  place. 

Ceaseless,  continual,  endless. 

Cede,  to  yield,  to  give  way. 

Cedilla,  a mark  under  the  letter  C to  show  it  is 
pronounced  like  S ; thus  c- 
Celling,  the  inner  roof  of  a room. 

Celebrant,  one  who  officiates  at  a religions 
rite. 

Celebrity,  a noted  person ; fame. 

Celerity,  swiftness,  speed. 

Celery,  a plant  with  edible  stalks. 

Celestial,  heavenly;  a native  of  China. 
Celibacy,  the  state  of  being  unmarri*  d. 
Cellarer,  one  in  charge  of  the  cellar. 

Cellular,  consisting  of  little  celi>-. 

Celluloid,  a hard  compound  used  in  the  pla’  r of 
tortoiseshell,  ivory,  etc. 

Celtic,  belonging  to  the  Celts. 

Cement,  a substance  for  making  >>  C , 
cohere;  a bond  of  union. 

Cemetery,  a public  burial-place. 

Cenobite,  a monk. 

Cenotaph,  a tomb  built  in  memory  of  a person 
buried  in  another  place. 

Censer,  a pan  in  which  incense  is  burned. 
Censorship,  the  office  of  examiner  of  v.-ir 
news,  books,  plays,  etc.,  before  tiuv  an’ 
published. 

Censo'rlous,  severe,  addicted  to  censure. 
Censure,  to  blame,  to  reproach,  to  concl>  :i  n. 
Census,  a periodical  counting  of  the  i)Opu'..-uon. 
Cent,  a hundred ; an  American  coin. 

Centaur,  a my  thical  being,  half  man  half  hi  rsc. 
Centenary,  a hundredth  anniversary. 
Centennial,  occurring  once  in  a century. 
Centigrade,  divided  into  100  degrees. 
Centimetre,  the  KXItli  part  of  a metre. 
Centipede,  an  insect  with  many  It  j^s. 
Centralization,  the  act  of  bringing  to  a 
common  centre. 

Centre,  the  middle. 

Centre-board,  a sliding  keel. 

Centri'fugal,  receding  from  the  centre. 
Centurion,  formerly  an  officer  of  100  men. 
Century,  a hundred  years ; a hundred. 
Cera'mio,  relating  to  pottery. 

Cer'berus,  a fabulous  dog  with  three  heads. 
Cereal,  a grain  used  for  food. 

Cor'ebral,  belonging  to  the  brain. 

Cerement,  clothes  for  the  dead. 

Ceremonial,  outward  form;  relating  to  cere- 
mony. 

Certifloate,  a written  testimony. 

Ceru'lean,  blue,  sky-colourcd. 

Cervical,  belonging  to  the  neck. 

Cessation,  a stop,  a pause. 

Cess-pool,  a bole  to  receive  the  contents  of 
a drain. 

Chafe,  to  warm  by  rubbing ; to  fret. 

Chagrin',  vexation,  regret. 

Chairman,  the  president  of  a meeting. 
Chaise,  a two-wheeled  carriage. 

Chalet,  a Swiss  cottage. 

Chalice,  a communion-cup. 

Chalk,  a species  of  limestone. 

Challenge,  to  summon  to  single  combat  or  to 
some  trial  of  skill ; to  coll  in  question. 

Cham,  the  ruler  of  Tartary. 

Chamberlain,  a domestic  officer  in  the  service 
of  a king  or  nobleman. 

Chamber-practice,  the  practice  of  a counsel 
who  advises  clients  but  does  not  plead  in  court. 
Chameleon,  a lizard  which  changes  colour. 
Chamfer,  to  cut  to  form  a level. 

Chamois,  a species  of  antelope. 

Champagne,  a light  sparkling  wine. 
Champaign,  flat  open  country. 

Champion,  one  who  does  battle  for  a eanse ; the 
victor  in  a trial  of  skill,  etc. 

Chancel,  that  part  of  a church  which  contains 
tlie  altar. 

Chan'oellor,  the  head  of  a court  or  university. 
Chancery,  a division  of  the  court  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Chandelier',  a pendant  to  hold  a number  of 
lights. 

Chandler,  a general  dealer. 

Changeling,  a child  left  in  the  place  of  another ; 
an  onstable  person. 

Channel,  a passage  of  water,  a wide  strait. 
Chanticleer,  a cook. 

Chantry,  a chapel  endowed  for  the  chanting  of 
masses  for  the  dead. 

Chaos,  confitsion;  a scene  of  disorder. 

Chaotic,  in  a state  of  chaos. 

Chap'eron,  an  older  person  who  aecorapaoles  a 
young  unmarried  lady  to  public  plaeea. 


Chaplklney,  the  poat  of  a clergyman  hi  ths 
army,  navy,  a private  family,  or  socas 
institution. 

Chaplet,  a wreath  for  the  hair ; a mvxrv. 
Chapter-house,  a building  where  the  efficlal 
clergy  of  a cathedral  meet  for  btumes-i. 
Characteristic,  that  which  marks  the  charac- 
ter of  a person  or  thing. 

Charact^ize,  to  mark  by  certain  quaLhea. 
Charade',  a sort  of  riddle. 

Charing,  work  done  by  the  day. 

Charge  d’affaires,  one  in  charge  rf  vn  em- 
bas^  during  the  absence  of  the  ami.as-a<^..-r. 
Chariness,  caution,  sparingnet-B. 

Charioteer,  the  driver  of  a chariot. 

Charity,  generosity  of  thought  and  deed. 
Chariva’rl,  a confused  din  as  of  clriidren 
plajTng  at  bands,  noisy,  mock  ma-uc. 
Charlatan,  a quack,  a mountebank. 
Charles’s  Wain,  a northern  cor.siellsrirn. 
Chamel-house,  a place  containing  the  bones 
of  the  dead. 

Chart,  a map  of  the  sea. 

Chartered, gran  ted  by  charter. privilcced : hlrci 
Chartist,  a member  of  a democratic  parrj-. 
Chartreuse,  a liqueur. 

Char'taiary,  the  record  of  a monastery. 
Chary,  careful,  sparing. 

Chasm,  a deep  gap  in  the  earth. 

Chasseur,  a light  foot  or  horse  soldier. 

I Chas'tlsement,  punlslunent. 

Chastity,  purity. 

Chasuble,  a vestment  of  a priest. 

Chkteaa  (pi.  chateaux),  a castle;  a country 
mansion. 

Chatelaine,  the  mistress  of  a castle;  an 
ornament  worn  at  a lady's  waist. 

Chattel,  any  movable  article  of  property. 
Chauffeur,  a stoker,  a mot.'.-  .'r:-er. 
Chauvinism,  exaggerated  j-h'-ruitisra. 
Cheap-Jack,  atravellingvciiUi-rof  ciieapgoods. 
Cheddar,  a kind  of  cheese. 

Cheese-paring,  the  rind  of  a cheese;  stingy. 
Chef,  a man  cook ; chief. 

Chef-d’caavTs  (pi.  chefa  d’ oeuvre),  a master- 
piece. 

Cheiropodlst  or  chiropodist,  one  skilled  in 
the  treatment  of  the  feet  and  haniis. 
Chemically,  according  to  the  Ib'wb  of  chemistry. 
Chemise,  an  onder-garment  worn  by  women. 
Chemistry  or  chymlstry,  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  elementa  in  nature. 

: Chenille,  a sort  of  silk  or  wo.  ■-u.il  conL 
Cheque-book,  a book  made  up  of  chequea 
Chequer-boskrd,  a board  for  chess,  tx. 
Cheroot,  a cigar. 

Cherub  (vl.  cherubs  or  cherubim),  an  angello 
being;  a lovely  child. 

Chestnut,  a tree  and  its  fruit ; reddish  brown. 
Cheval-glass,  a large  swing  gla&s  on  a stand. 
Chev'elure,  a bead  of  hair ; a part  of  a comet. 
Chlaroscu’ro,  the  art  of  troaung  light  auU 
shade  In  a picture. 

Chlboqne  or  chibouk,  a Turkish  pipe. 

Chic,  elegance,  style. 

Chica'nery,  trickery,  quibbling. 

Chicory,  a plant  used  to  mix  with  coffee. 
Chief-Justice,  the  cJiief  Jmige  of  a court. 
Chiffonier,  a piece  of  furniture ; a rag-picker. 
Chilblain,  innammatlon  of  the  hands  or  feet 
caused  by  cold. 

Childermas-day,  Holy  Innocents'  Day; 
Dec.  28. 

Chlltern  Handreds,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infer. 
Chimeera  or  ohlme'ra,  an  absurd  fancy;  a 
fabulous  monster. 

Chimerical,  fanciful,  imaginary. 

Chinchilla,  a small  fur-bearing  animal. 

Chine,  a natural  opening  in  a cliff;  the  back- 
bone of  an  animal. 

Chinese,  a native  of  China. 

Chintz,  a printed  cotton  fabric. 

Chiromancy,  fortune-telling  by  the  hand. 
Chisel,  the  tool  of  a sculptor  or  carpenter. 
Chl'valrous,  knightly,  courteous,  brave. 
Chloroform,  a colourless  liquid  used  to  prodnee 
insensibility. 

Chocolate,  a paste  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
cacao-tree. 

Choir,  a band  of  singers ; that  part  of  a chnrch 
occupied  by  them. 

Cholera,  a disease ; see  Med.  Diet. 

Chol'erlo,  hot-tempered. 

Chopsticks,  two  small  sticks  of  wood,  &o.,  nsed 
to  eat  with  in  China. 

Choral,  belonging  to  a choir  or  chorus. 

Chord,  a number  of  notes  struck  together  with 
harmonious  effect. 

Chorister,  a member  of  a choir. 

Chorus,  a number  of  people  singing  together ; 

a song  or  part  of  a song  sung  by  them. 
Chough,  a bird  resembling  a crow. 
Chow-chow,  mixed  pickles. 

Chrism,  consecrated  oil. 

Christendom,  all  the  Christian  nationa 
Chromatic,  relating  to  colour;  rising  in 
semitones. 

Chromo,  a kind  of  oolonred  print. 
Chromo-lithography,  the  art  of  prtotlng  Is 

colours. 

Chronic,  of  long  duration ; liable  to  reonr. 
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Chronlold,  a record;  ahistoiy. 

Chronolo^,  the  method  of  reckonlrg  time; 

the  arrangement  of  events  in  their  proper  order. 
Chronom'eter,  a watch  or  other  time-keeper. 
GhrysaJis,  the  form  which  a grub  or  cater- 
pillar assninea  before  it  becomes  a winged 
insect. 

Chrysan'themuiUt  a plant  with  large  blooms. 
ChoFChling,  the  returning  of  thanks  in  church 
on  the  part  of  a mother  after  child-birth. 
Churlish,  rough,  ill-bred. 

Chum,  a machine  for  making  bntter. 

Chute,  a slide ; a waterfall. 

Chutney  or  chutneo,  an  Indian  condiment. 
Clcatrioe,  a scar. 

Cicerone,  a guide. 

Ciceronian,  in  the  style  of  Clccro. 
Ci-devant,  former. 

Cigarette,  tobacco  rolled  in  tliin  paper . 

Cl -git,  here  lies. 

Clmme'rlan,  very  dark,  gloomy. 

Cincture,  a belt,  a girdle. 

Cinerary,  for  ashes  (of  an  nm). 

Cingalese,  a native  of  Ceylon. 
Clnque-porto,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infor. 
Cipher,  the  figure  0 ; secret  writing. 
Clrou'ltous,  roundabout. 

Circulation,  circular  movement  as  of  the 
blood;  diffusion. 

Circumambient,  surronnding. 
Circumcision,  a Jewish  rite. 
Ciroumlerenca,  the  line  that  encloses  a circle. 
Circumlocution,  an  Indirect  manner  of 
speaking. 

Circumnavigate,  to  sail  ronnd. 
Circumscribe,  to  enclose,  to  bound,  to  limit. 
Circumspect,  prudent,  watchful. 
Circumstantial,  detailed. 

Circumvention,  the  act  of  outwitting  any  one. 
Cirque,  a circus;  a valley  surrounded  by 
mountains. 

Cls-alpine,  to  the  south  of  the  Alps. 
Cls-montane,  on  this  side  of  the  mountains. 
Cist,  a chest;  a tomb. 

Cistercian,  the  name  of  an  order  of  monks. 
Cistern,  a vessel  for  storing  water. 

Citadel,  a fortress. 

Citation,  a call  to  appear  before  a judge;  a 
quotation. 

Citizenship,  the  privileges  of  a citizen. 

Civlo,  relating  to  a city. 

Civil  Liaw,  the  law  of  a state ; Roman  law. 
Civil  IQist,  the  yearly  sum  granted  to  the  crown . 
Civil  Service,  the  non-military  branch  of  tlie 
public  service. 

Civil  War,  a war  between  fellow-countrymen. 
Civilian,  one  who  is  not  in  the  army  or  navy. 
Civility,  politeness. 

Civilization,  the  state  of  being  freed  from 
barbarism. 

Clachan,  a small  village. 

Claimant,  one  who  claims. 

Clairvoyance,  the  supposed  power  of  seeing 
invisible  things. 

Clamminess,  a moist  sticky  state. 
Clamorous,  noisy,  vociferous. 

Clannish,  united  in  close  bonds. 
Clandestine,  secret,  underhand. 
Clangorous,  loud  and  harsh,  metallic. 
Claqueur,  one  paid  to  applaud  in  a theatre. 
Claronceux  or  clarencieux,  the  second 
king-at-arms. 

Claret-cup,  an  iced  drink  of  claret,  <fcc. 
Clarification,  the  act  of  clearing  from 
impurities. 

Clarionet  or  clarinet,  a wind  instrument. 
Classic,  an  author  or  work  of  the  first  order. 
Classical,  relating  to  the  classics. 
Classification,  arrangement  into  classes. 
Claustral,  relating  to  a cloister. 

Clavier,  the  keyboard  of  a pianoforte,  etc , 
Claymore,  a Highland  sword. 

Cleanliness,  the  state  of  being  neat  and  clean. 
Clearance,  the  act  of  clearing. 
Clearing-house,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infor. 
Cleavage,  the  manner  or  act  of  splitting. 

Clef,  a sign  in  music  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
a staff. 

Clemency,  mercy,  leniency. 

Clepsydra,  a water-clock. 

Cleptomania  or  kleptomania,  a mania  for 
stealing. 

Clere'Etory  or  clearstory,  the  uppermost 
story  of  a church  pierced  by  a row  of  windows. 
Clerical,  relating  to  the  clergy  or  to  a clerk. 
Clerk,  a person  employed  in  an  office ; a cleric. 
Client,  one  who  has  a professional  man  to  act 
for  him. 

Clientele,  the  whole  body  of  one’s  clients. 
Climacteric,  a period  in  life  when  some  con- 
stitutional change  is  supposed  to  occur. 
Climatize,  to  accustom  to  a different  climate. 
Climax,  the  culminating  point. 

Clinical,  relating  to  a sick-bed. 
Clinker-built,  built  with  the  planks  over- 
lapping  each  other. 

Clique,  an  exclusive  set  of  people. 

Cloister,  a convent ; an  enclosed  walk. 
Closure,  the  act  of  closing ; conclusion. 
Cloven-hoofed,  having  the  foot  divided. 
Cloy,  to  satiate,  to  surfeit. 
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Clubbable,  sociable. 

Clue  or  clew,  a ball  of  tliread;  tomelhlng  that 
helps  to  solve  a mystery. 

Coact,  to  act  in  concert  with. 

Coadju'tor,  a colleague,  a feilow-heli-cr. 
Coagency,  co-operation. 

Coag'ulate,  to  curdle,  to  congeal. 
Coales'cent,  Joining  or  growing  into  one  body. 
Coall'tion,  a union  of  powers  or  individuals. 
Coal-measures,  strata  in  which  coal  is  found. 
Coast-guard,  a body  of  men  who  keep  watch 
on  the  coast  to  prevent  smuggling. 
Coat-armour,  armorial  bcaj^gs. 

Coaxer,  a wheedler. 

Cobble-stone,  a rounded  stone  used  for  paving. 
Co'oaine,  a drug  that  deadens  pain. 
Cochineal,  a scarlet  dye  obtained  from  the 
cochineal  insect. 

Cockade,  a rosette  worn  on  the  hat  as  a br'dec. 
Cock-and-bull, a term  for  a silly  made-upstory. 
Cockerel,  a young  cock. 

Cookneylsm,  the  peculiar  style  and  ppf<  ch  vf  a 
Londoner. 

Cockroach,  a beetle  found  In  houses. 
Cockswain,  one  who  ste-ers  or  has  charge  of  a 
small  boat  and  its  crew. 

Cocktail,  a drink  made  of  spirits,  etc. 

Cocoon,  the  silky  wrapper  spun  by  the  larva"  of 
certain  insects. 

Coda,  an  extra  passage  at  the  end  of  a mT:"!leal 
composition. 

Code,  a system  of  laws,  mlee,  or  signals. 

Codex  (pi.  codices),  an  ancl<>iit  uianus  > j t. 
Codicil,  an  addition  to  a will. 

Codify,  to  reduce  to  a code. 

Coemption,  the  act  of  buying  r.p  the  wh?> 
quantity  of  anything. 

Coercion,  restraint,  compulsion. 

Coe'val,  of  the  same  age. 

Coexistence,  existence  at  the  Fame  f Im*. 
Coextensive,  havhig  the  same  or  equal  r ■V'-nt. 
Coffee-room,  a public  room  in  a b;.  :';!  wie  :e 
refreshments  are  served. 

Cogency,  the  power  of  convincing;  force. 
Cogitation,  meditation,  reflection. 

Cognac,  the  finest  French  brandy. 

Cognate,  having  the  same  origin  or  natnre. 
Cog'nlzable.  that  may  be  known;  tboi  m.^y  fr 
judicially  tried. 

Cog'nlzance,  judicial  notice;  knowledge. 
Cohabit,  to  live  together  os  man  and  wlic. 
Coheir,  a Joint  heir. 

Coherence,  a sticking  together ; conrl  trct  y in 
reasoning. 

Cohesion,  coherence,  connection. 

Cohlbit,  to  restrain,  to  hinder. 

Coiffeur,  a hairdresser. 

Coiffure,  a head  dress. 

Coincidence,  a striking  similarity  In  the  time 
at  which  two  events  occur. 

Coke,  coal  with  the  gas  extracted  from  it. 
Col'ander,  a straining  utensil. 

Cold-chisel,  a tool  for  cutting  cold  metals. 
Collaborate,  to  work  together. 

Collapsible,  capable  of  closing  nr  shutting  up. 
Collar-bone,  the  bone  joining  the  shoulder  and 
breast  bones. 

Collate,  to  bring  together  for  comnarison,  e.g., 
old  MSS. 

Collateral,  side  by  side;  havijig  a common 
ancestor  but  not  descended  in  the  same  line. 
Colleague,  an  associate  in  an  office. 
Collecta'nea,  passages  culled  from  various 
authore. 

Collectivism,  a socialistic  doctrine. 
Collegiate,  relating  to,  or  like  a college. 
Collier,  a coal-digger;  a ship  that  carries  cool. 
Colllnear,  in  a corresponding  line. 

Collision,  the  act  of  coming  into  violent  contact. 
Collo'qulalism,  an  expression  used  only  in 
familiar  conversation. 

Colloquy,  conversation ; dialogue. 

Collusion,  a secret  compact. 

Colon,  a punctuation  mark ; the  large  intestine. 
Colonel,  the  chief  officer  of  a regiment. 
Colonial,  belonging  to  a colony. 
Colonization,  the  act  of  founding  a colony. 
Colonnade,  a row  of  columns. 

Colophon,  a device  or  printer’s  name,  with  date 
and  place  of  publication,  formerly  put  at  the 
end  of  a book. 

Colossal,  huge,  of  great  size. 
Colour-sergeant,  a sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
colours  of  a regiment. 

Colporteur,  a travelling  vendor  of  tracts,  &c. 
Columbary,  a dove-cot ; a pigeon-house. 
Colvimn,  a pillar ; an  upright  row  of  lines  in  a 
hook. 

Coma,  stupor,  heavy  sleep. 

Comatose,  lethargic,  in  a state  of  coma. 

Comb,  an  instrument  for  dressing  the  hair;  a 
bird’s  crest. 

Combatant,  one  who  fights. 

Combination,  a union  of  persons  or  things. 
Combustible,  inflammable. 

Comedian,  an  actor  or  writer  of  comedies. 
Comeliness,  grace,  beauty. 

Comestible,  an  eatable. 

Comet,  a heavenly  body  with  a luminous  tail. 
Comfilt,  a sweetmeat. 

Comforter,  one  who  consoles ; a wooDen  scarf. 


Comical,  droll,  langhabla 
Comity,  courtesy,  civility. 

Comma,  a punctuation  mark, 
Commander-in-chief,  ilje  head  of  an  siwy. 
Comma  11  faut,  correct,  seemly. 
Commemorate,  to  celebruto  the  memory  of. 
Commencement,  begienffig,  ougin. 
Commendably,  in  a praia'.'v.oriLy  manner. 
Conunenaurata,  uf  the  same  meaKiirc. 
Com'raentary,  a comment ; a book  of  ooaa> 
ments. 

Com'mantatOF,  a writer  of  a commentary. 
CommarclaJ,  lA-longing  tc  trnde. 
Commlnatlon,  a threat,  a denunciation. 
Commln'atory,  threatening. 
Commlsara’tlon,  pity,  compaoslon. 
Commlssa'riat,  the  provimoninK  department 
of  an  army. 

Com'mlBoary,  one  co.-n.-t-ln-lcncd  to  act  for 
another. 

Commicolonalra,  a ir.i-«v.ng(r,  light  r'C.->r, 
cr  d<vjr-kc(  f f r. 

Commissioner, one  sppjinted  to  pt  rrorm  same 
office. 

Commltmact,  the  act  of  cc-nm!tf'.ng. 
Committee,  a tody  of  pyrs- ns  aj  .-jolntr  1 to 
V r;!'-  BOiii'-  qu'-stlf  u nr  ci  iidii' t eoriii.-  bu-sir,'  iw. 
Commodious,  roomy,  r.,nvprilcnt. 
Commodity,  vini !)'.«  p.cc ; r.  • thai  Ic  artlcV. 
Commodoro,  the  cjj'ii’'and»-r  ct  a *i;.ar; 

Mjuaiir'.ri  ( f i.!  ;;  s. 

Common-col.ncll,  tl.c  tc  ;i  of  a city  or 

corp  lii'f  t./',\ii. 

Common-law,  the  ar.c>.r-.t  unwritten  law  of 
tin  land. 

Ccmmon-pleas,  one  of  the  coart*. 
Commonogo,  the  rigi.t  of  ‘ < hug  on  a 

r ; t). 

Commonalty,  the  common  o[.>. 
Commoner,  (ir.e  1 o)ow  th..  rm  k t ; nohilltv 
Common-plar.a  booh,  e.  n cnKr.-uid  i n ►. 
Commonwealth,  a repubh:;  the  rjitlre  body 

of  tin-  p:  ' ji'.r. 

Commotion,  uproar.  ei-'tAf!on. 
Commu'nlccble,  that  n..v.v  i-"  Imperted. 
Communicative,  r.  r.  >y  to  li.'o.-.-natV.n 

Communique,  "fi:'  al  ii.l^  gl.i  u *u  it.u 

IT'  s for  p^d-licat:  n. 

Com'munlrm,  a r’ate  of  thlrm  in  wlncii 
indlvidns!  r,  hts  to  proi-crty  art  aholibbed 
Commutation,  rn  hm  g.-. ' 

Compact’,  pr<rLsrd  tog'  ther. 

Compact,  en  ngr<  cmint. 
Companion-ladder,  a Ir.Ilcr  leading  to  tha 
quarter  deck. 

Companionable,  sc.cKhlr. 

Com'parable,  worthy  to  h • 

Comparatively,  l.v  coi;  i r > n. 
Comparison,  the  act  of  .'iiug  one  thing  to 
anutbi  r. 

Compartment,  a division. 

Compass,  an  Infriun  i.t  1 y which  shlpe  axe 
guhftd;  o'.it;  raui''  ; t-i.ri  .n>. 
Compassionate,  nn  rcifi.l.  i li.'ul. 
Compatible,  con^i-teut,  s iif.i . 
Compatriot,  a fellow-couu'rv  ' n. 

Compeer',  an  equal,  a coropin:  ri. 
Compendious,  abridge,!,  c -!n:'r>.ben*!va. 
Compendium,  a Fummary. 

Compensation,  r<  con.pi  r;‘:o.  anifn.ls. 
Competence,  ability;  enough  to  li-  ,•  oa, 
Compet'itlve,  relating  to  ccnipt  finoa. 
Compla'cency,  satisfaction : civ;!ity. 
Complal'nant,  one  who  brings  cii  :M':!rm. 
Complal'sance,  civility ; desire  to  p’.case. 
Complementary,  corn'pleting.  making  up. 
Completeness,  the  state  of  beintr  linished. 
Complexion,  the  colour  of  the  face ; asp(  ct. 
Complexity,  the  state  of  being  complicated. 
Compli'ance,  submission,  consent. 
Complication,  intricacy ; the  act  of  involving. 
Complicity,  partnership  in  wrong  doing. 
Complimentary,  expressing  praise. 
Com'pline,  the  last  senise  at  night  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Complot,  a plot,  a conspiracy. 

Component,  a constituent  part  or  ingredient. 
Comportment,  behaviour. 

Composedly,  in  a self-possessed  manner. 

Com'  posite,  made  of  several  distinct  parts. 
Compo'sure.  self-possession,  calmness. 
Comprehend,  to  understand,  include. 
Comprehensive,  having  the  power  to  com- 
prehend. 

Compressibility,  capability  of  being  reduced 
in  size  by  pressure. 

Com'promise,  tc  settle  by  mutual  concessions ; 
bring  under  suspicion. 

Comptroller,  an  officer  appointed  to  verify  the 
accounts  of  others. 

Compulsion,  force,  the  act  of  compelling. 
Compunction,  remorse,  regret. 
Computa'tion,  the  act  of  reckoning;  an  esti- 
mate. 

Con  amo're,  with  zest ; earnestly. 
Concatena'tion,  a series  of  links. 

Concave,  curved  like  the  inner  surface  of  s 
sphere.  , , . 

Concealment,  the  act  of  hiding;  secrecy. 
Concede,  to  atoiit.^eld,  grant. 

Conceit,  vanity ; a fancy. 


Con. 
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Ooneelvable«  tJhat  may  be  ncderetood  or 
believed. 

Concentration,  the  act  of  bringing  to  a centre. 
Concen'tric,  having  a common  centre. 
Conception,  the  act  of  conceiving ; an  idea. 
Concernment,  that  in  'which  one  is  concerned. 
Concert',  to  plan,  contrive. 

Con'cert,  a musical  performance. 

Concer'to,  a mosieal  composition. 
Concessionaire,  one  -who  holds  a concession. 
Conchology,  the  science  of  shells. 

Conciliar’,  relating  to  a council. 
Concil'iatory,  tending  to  reconcile. 
Conclse'ness,  brevity. 

Conclave,  a secret  assembly. 

Conclusive,  decisive. 

Concoction,  a mixture;  a design. 
Concom'itant, conjoined  with ; accompanying. 
Concordance,  agreement;  an  index  showing 
where  each  principal  word  of  a hook  occurs. 
Concordat,  a compact,  a convention. 
Concourse,  a gathering,  a crowd. 
Concretely,  not  in  an  abstract  manner. 
Conou'piscence,  lust. 

Concurrence,  union,  agreement. 
Concussion,  a violent  shaking ; a shock. 
Condem'natory,  expressing  blame. 
Condensation,  the  act  of  compressing. 
Condescension,  friendliness  towards  inferiors. 
Condign',  deserved,  merited. 

Conditional,  on  oonditions,  not  absolute. 
Condo'lence,  sympathy  for  another’s  grief. 
Condonement,  forgiveness,  pardon. 
Conducive,  tending  or  contributing  to. 
Conductor,  a leader,  manager,  director. 
Con'duit,  a p^  to  convey  water. 

Coney,  a rabbit. 

Confabulation,  familiar  conversation. 
Confection,  a sv/eetmeat ; a mixture. 
Confectionery,  sweetmeats,  etc. 
Confederacy,  a league,  union. 

Conference^  a meeting  for  discussion. 
Confession,  a'vowal;  an  acknowledgment  of 
•wrong-doing. 

Confidant  m.,  Confidante/.,  a trusted fi-iend. 
Confidential,  trusty ; told  in  secret. 
Conlldingly,  trustfully. 

Configuration,  external  form. 
Confinement,  restraint,  imprisonment,  child- 
birth. 

Confirmation,  proof ; a religious  rite. 
Confiscation,  the  seizing  of  forfeited  goods. 
Conflagration,  a big  fire. 

Conflict,  a struggle;  violent  collision. 
Confluence,  a Junction  of  streams ; a crowd. 
Conformation,  the  act  of  complying  with; 
structure. 

Conformity,  resemblance ; consistency. 
Confound,  to  astonish,  destroy,  defeat. 
Confraternity,  a brotherhood. 

Confrbre,  a fellow-member. 

Confront,  to  stand  face  to  face,  oppose. 
Confuclan,  relating  to  the  Chincso  sage, 
Confucius. 

Confuse,  to  perplex,  mingle  in  disorder. 
Confutation,  disproof. 

Cong6,  dismissal,  farewell. 

Congeal',  to  thicken  by  cold. 

Congenial,  pleasing,  in  sympathy  ■with. 
Congenital,  belonging  to  one  from  birth. 
Conge'rles,  a mass  oi  small  bodies. 
Congestion,  a superfluity  of  blood  in  the  veins. 
Conglomeration,  a confused  mass. 
Congratulate,  to  express  pleasure  at  a happy 
event. 

Congregate,  to  gather  together,  assemble. 
Congregationalist,  a member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  or  Society. 

Congress,  a meeting,  a conference. 
Con'gruenoe,  agreement,  suitableness. 
Conical,  having  the  form  of  a cone. 
Coniferous,  bearing  cones. 

Conjeot'ural,  not  certain,  jessed  at. 
Conjointly,  together,  in  union  with. 
Con'jugal,  belonging  to  marriage. 
Conjunction,  union,  league;  a part  of  speech. 
Conjuncture,  a critical  time. 

Conjuration,  a solemn  calling  upon ; a spell. 
Conjury,  ma^cal  arts. 

Connection  or  connexion,  union ; a relation. 
Connlv'ance,  the  encouragement  of  a fault 
by  winking  at  it. 

Con'nolsseur,  a judge,  a critic. 
Connotation,  an  implied  meaning. 
Connubial,  relating  to  marriage. 

Conqueror,  one  who  is  victorious. 

Conquest,  something  gained  by  a victory. 
Consanguinity,  blood-relationship. 
Conscience,  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong. 

Conscien'tlous,  scrupulous. 
Consciousness,  the  perception  of  what  passes 
In  the  mind. 

Conscription,  compulsory  military  service. 
Consecration,  dedication  to  a sacred  use. 
Consec'ntive,  following  in  succession. 
Consensus,  agreement  of  opinion. 
Consenta'neous,  agreeing  with,  suited  to. 
Consentient,  of  the  same  mind. 
Consequential,  coming  after  as  a result; 
conceited. 


Conservation,  preservation. 
Conservative,  one  who  dislikes  a violent  or 
radical  change. 

Conservatoire,  a school  of  musio. 
Conservatory,  teiiding  to  preserve;  a greert- 
house. 

Considerateness,  thoughtfulness  for  another. 
Consignee',  the  person  to  whom  things  are 
sent. 

Consignment,  goods  to  be  delivered. 
Consistency,  degree  of  thickness  of  a paste ; 
agreement. 

Consistent,  not  fluid:  not  opposed. 
Consistory,  a spi'ritual  court ; an  assembly. 
Consolable,  capable  of  being  comforted. 
Consol'aeory,  affording  solace. 
Consolidate,  to  make  solid ; unite. 

Consols,  Government  Stocks. 

Consonant,  a letter  that  cannot  he  sounded  by 
itself ; in  a^eement  with. 

Consort',  to  associate  'with. 

Con 'sort,  a husband  or  wife. 

Conspicuous,  plainly  visible ; eminent. 
Conspirator,  one  who  plots. 

I Constable,  a police-officer, 
f Constabulary,  a body  of  constables. 
Constancy,  faithfulness,  stability. 
Constellation,  a cluster  of  stars. 
Consternation,  astonishment ; dismay. 
Constipation,  torpid  action  of  the  bo-wels. 
Constituency,  a body  of  electors. 
Constituent,  a voter;  an  essential  part. 
Constitutions^,  consistent  •nith  the  con- 
stitution. 

Constraint,  compulsion ; embarrassment. 
Constriction,  contraction,  compression. 
Con8tructive,capable  of  conBtructiou;implied. 
Con'strue,  to  translate,  explain. 
Consubstantiation,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  respecting  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Consuetudinary,  established  by  custom. 
Consul,  a government  agent  in  a foreign  land. 
Consular,  relating  to  a consul. 
Consultation,  a meeting  of  persons  to  take 
counsel  together. 

Consumer,  one  who  uses  or  destroys  anything. 
Con'summate,  to  perfect ; complete. 
Consummation,  perfextion,  end. 
Consumptive,  wasting ; inclined  tc  the  disease 
consumption. 

Contact,  touch,  close  nnlon. 

Contagion,  the  transmission  of  disease  by 
contact. 

Contain,  to  hold,  Include;  restrain. 
Contaminate,  to  defile,  pollute. 

Contemn,  to  scorn,  despise ; to  neglect. 
Contem'plative,  studious,  thoughtful. 
Contempora'neous,  existing  or  happening  at 
the  same  time. 

Contem'porary,  one  living  at  the  same  time. 
Contemptible,  worthy  of  scorn. 
Contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful. 
Content,  satisfied;  satisfaction. 
Contentious,  quarrelsome. 

Conterminous,  bordering  upon. 

Contest',  to  contend,  oppose. 

Con'test,  a dispute. 

Context,  the  part  preceding  or  following  a 
passage  quoted. 

Contlgu'lty,  contact,  nearness. 

Continence,  self-restraint,  chastity. 
Continental,  belonging  to  a continent, 
especially  Europe. 

Continently,  temperately. 

Contingency,  a chance  event. 

Contingent,  accidental;  a share,  proportion. 
Continuation,  prolongation,  extension. 
Contlnu'ity,  unbroken  connection. 
Contortion,  a -writhing  or  twisting  motion. 
Contour,  the  outline  of  a figure . 
Contraband,  prohibited,  unlawful. 
Contraction,  a shrinking ; an  abbreviation. 
Contractor,  one  of  the  parties  to  a bargain. 
Contradiction,  contrary  assertion,  denial. 
Contradistinguish,  to  distinguish  by  opposite 
qualities. 

Contralto,  a woman’s  or  boy’s  voice  with  a low 

register. 

Contrari'ety,  opposition,  inconsistency, 
Gon'trari'wlse,  on  the  other  hand. 
Contrast',  to  estimate  unlikeness  by  com- 
parison. 

Con'trast,  nnllkeness. 

Contravention,  transgression,  infringement. 
Contra-temi>s,  a mishap,  unlucky  accident. 
Contri'butory,  promoting  the  same  end. 
Contrition,  remorseful  grief. 

Contrivance,  a plan,  device. 

Controllable,  subject  to  control. 
Controlment,  restraint,  control. 
Controversial,  related  to  disputed  arguments. 
Controvert,  to  dispute,  debate . 
Contumacious,  obstinate,  Mrverse. 
Con'tumely,  reproach ; insolence. 
Contusion,  a severe  braise. 

Conundrum,  a riddle. 

Convalescent,  recovering  from  an  iUness. 
Convenance,  that  which  is  fitting  or  proper. 
Convene,  to  call  together,  assemble. 
Convenience,  fitness,  accommodation,  ease. 
Convent,  a rellgioaa  booae. 
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Con'venticle,  a rellglo'M  meeting  of  dissenters. 
Convention,  an  assembly ; a ternry^rary  treaty, 
Conventional,  agreed  on ; customary,  formal. 
Conventual,  belonging  to  a convent. 
Convergence,  the  act  of  tending  to  one  point. 
Con'versant,  well  versed  in. 
Conversational,  belonging  to  talk. 
Couversazio'ne,  a social  meeting. 
Converse',  to  chat. 

Con'verse, conversation;  opposite. 
Conversion,  a change  from  one  religion  or  etate 
to  another. 

Convertible,  that  may  be  changed. 

Convex,  curved  like  the  outer  soifacs  cf  j 
sphere. 

Con-veyance,  the  act  or  means  of  carriage;  r 
vehicle a deed  for  the  transfer  of  property. 
Conviction,  firm  belief  ;thc  state  of  being  iotmii 
guilty  of  a crime. 

Convince,  to  persuade,  or  satisfy  by  proof. 
Contri-vlal,  festive,  social. 

Convocation,  an  assembly;  an  eccles 
council. 

Convolution,  a fold ; a rolling  together. 
Convoy,  an  armed  escort  by  sea  or  land. 
Convulsion,  a violent  involuntary  contraction 
of  the  muscles ; a commotion. 

Coolie,  an  East  Indian  porter. 

Cooperage,  the  trade  of  a barrel-maker. 
Co-op'erative,  working  together. 

Co-opt,  to  adopt  into  a body  Ly  the  votes  of 
members. 

Co-ordination,  the  state  of  holding  the  sarc: 
rank. 

Co-partnership,  equal  share  in  business. 
Cope,  to  contend  v,-ith ; a covering ; a priest  s vest  • 
ment. 

Copernloan,  relating  to  the  astronome 
Copernicus. 

Copious,  plentiful,  abundant. 
Copper-bottomed,  having  the  bottum  caaei 
in  copper. 

Copper-plate,  an  engraved  plate  of  ccppei ; » 
print  from  such  a plate. 

Coppice  or  copso,  a wood  of  small  growth. 
Coptic,  belonging  to  the  old  Egvptian  Church, 
Copulative,  unitme. 

Copyhold,  a tenure  secured  by  entry  on  tb-' 
rolls  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Copying-press,  a machine  for  copying  letter^ 
Copyist,  one  who  copies. 

Copyright,  the  eidusive  right  of  an  anttoi 
publish  his  work. 

Coquet',  to  flirt. 

Coquettish,  inclined  to  coquet. 

Coracle,  a basket  boat  use  i In  T.Virs  ani'' 
Ireland. 

Coral-reef,  a ridge  formed  by  the  growth  o.‘ 
coral. 

Corbel,  a projection  of  masonry  need  to  snpijcr. 
a pill.ar,  etc. 

Cordage,  a number  of  ropes. 

Cor'delier,  a Franciscan  friar. 

Cordial,  hearty,  sincere;  an  exhilarating  drink. 
Cordiality,  sincerity,  heartine.ss. 

Cordillera,  a chain  of  moi-mtains- 
Cordite,  a smokeless  gunjKDwder. 

Cordon,  the  ribbon  of  an  order ; a line  of  sentries 
Cordon  bleu,  a first-rate  cook. 

Corduroy,  a thick  ribbed  cotton  material. 
Cordwainer,  a shoemaker. 

Core,  the  heart  or  inner  part  of  anything. 
Co-respondent,  a joint  respondent  in  a la-v^' 
suit. 

Cormorant,  a sea-bird ; a glutton. 
Corner-stone,  a stone  joining  two  walls  at  the 
comer  of  a building. 

Cornet,  a brass  wind  instmment. 
Corn-factor,  a wholesale  dealer  in  cam. 
Cornice,  a moulded  projection  at  the  top  o! 
a wall. 

Cornish,  belonging  to  ComwalL 
Corn-la'vrs,  laws  restricting  the  free  import  cl 
com. 

Cornucopia,  the  horn  of  plenty. 

Corollary,  an  inference,  a consequence. 
Cor'oiiach,  a funeral  dirge. 

Coronation,  the  ceremony  of  cro-miing. 
Coroner,  an  officer  who  inquires  into  th.e  cause? 

and  circumstances  of  sudden  or  violent  death. 
Coronet,  the  inferior  cro'wn  of  the  nobility. 
Corporal,  relating  to  the  body;  a noncom- 
missioned officer. 

Corporately,  as  a corporate  body. 
Corporation,  a body  politic. 

Corporeal,  belonging  to  the  body. 

Corpse,  the  dead  )x)dy  of  a human  being. 
Corpulence,  extreme  fatness. 

Corpuscle,  a minute  body,  an  atom. 

Corral,  an  enclosure  for  cattle. 

Corrective,  tending  to  correct;  restriction. 
Correlative,  having  a reciprocal  relation. 
Correspondent,  agreeing  with ; one  who  holds 
communication  ■with  another  by  letter. 
Correspondency,  agreement ; intercourse  by 
letter. 

Corridor,  a passage  in  a building  or  tnvin. 
Corrigenda,  corrections  required  iu  a book. 
Corrigible,  punishable;  tractable. 
Corroborate,  to  confirm,  streugtlien. 
Corrode,  to  eat  away  by  degrees. 
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Oonoslve*  anythlngr  which  conoUca. 
Corrugatloiii  contraction  into  wrinkles. 
Corruptible,  susceptible  to  corruption. 
Corruption,  a putrid  state;  impurity;  bribery. 
Corsage,  a dress  bodice. 

Corsair,  a pirate  or  his  ship. 

Corset,  a stiffened  laced  under-bodice. 
Cortbgo.  a procession,  train  of  attendants. 
Cortes,  the  Spanish  Parliament. 
Coruscation,  a rapid  flash  of  light. 

Corv6e.  certain  obligatory  services  of  a vassal 
to  his  lord. 

Corvette,  a war-vessel. 

Corybantlc,  madly  excited. 

CosUy,  snugly. 

Cosmetic,  a preparation  to  beautify  the  skin. 
Cosmic,  relating  to  the  world ; rising  or  setting 
with  the  sun. 

Gosmog'ony,  the  origin  of  the  world. 
Cosmology,  the  science  of  the  nniverse. 
Cosmopm'itan  or  cosmop'ollte,  one  who 
is  at  home  in  any  country. 

Cosmos,  the  system  of  the  universe ; order. 
Cossack,  a Bussian  light  cavalryman. 
Costard,  a large  apple. 

Coster-monger,  a street  hawker. 

Costive,  constipated. 

Costumier,  one  who  makes  or  sells  costumes. 
Co-surety,  one  who  is  surety  with  another. 
Coterie,  a social  circle,  a clique. 

Cothurnus,  a high  boot  worn  by  old  tragedians. 
Cotillion,  a lively  dance. 

Cottager,  one  who  lives  in  a cottage. 

Couch,  a bed;  to  lie  down ; to  operate  on  the  eye. 
Cough,  a spasmodic  effort  to  remove  phlegm 
from  the  lungs. 

Coul6e,  a narrow  ravine;  a flow  of  lava. 
Coulter  or  colter,  the  small  blade  of  a plough. 
Council,  an  assembly  for  consultation. 
Councillor,  a meml^r  of  a council. 

Counsel,  advice ; a barrister. 

Counsellor,  one  wbo  gives  counsel. 
Countenance,  the  face,  expression ; support. 
Counteraction,  hindrance,  opposition. 
Counter-attraction,  opposite  attraction. 
Counter-balance,  to  oppose  with  equal  power. 
Counter-charge,  a charge  brought  in  oppo- 
sition to  another. 

Counterfeit,  false ; forged ; an  imitation. 
Counter- foil,  the  portion  of  a cheque,  etc., 
kept  by  the  giver. 

Counter-Irritant,  something  applied  to  the 
body  to  remove  one  irritation  by  causing  another 
of  less  consequence. 

Countermand,  to  withdraw  an  order. 
Counter-mark,  an  extra  mark  on  a bale  of 
goods. 

Counter-move,  a counteracting  movement. 
Counterpane,  a coverlet  for  a bed. 
Counterpart,  a correspondent  part ; a copy. 
Counterplot,  a plot  opposed  to  another  plot. 
Counterpoint,  a kind  of  musical  composition. 
Counterpoise,  equality  of  weight  or  power. 
Counter-scarp,  the  outer  si^  of  the  ditch 
in  fortification. 

Counter-sign,  a military  passwood. 
Counter-tenor,  a high  tenor. 

Countervail,  to  have  equal  force  or  value. 
Counter- weight,  equal  weight  against. 
Countess,  the  wife  of  an  earl  or  count. 
Countrified,  having  rustic  manners ; rural. 
County  Council,  a body  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers to  administer  the  local  government  of 
the  coun^. 

County  Court,  a court  for  settling  between 
debtor  and  creditor. 

County  Town,  the  chief  town  of  a county. 
Coup,  a blow ; successful  stroke. 

Coup  de  gr^e,  finishing  stroke. 

Coup  d’dtat,  a sudden  political  move. 

Coup  d’oeli,  a glance. 

Coupd,  the  front  compartment  of  a railway 
carriage ; a four-wheeled  carriage  for  two  Inside. 
Coupler,  that  which  links  together. 

Couplet,  two  lines  of  poetry  rhyming. 

Coupon,  a dividend  warrant. 

Courageous,  brave,  daring,  bold. 

Courier,  an  express  messenger;  a travelling 
attendant. 

Coarser,  a swift  horse ; one  who  hunts  hares. 
Court-dress,  dress  worn  at  court. 

Courteous,  polite,  well-bred. 

Courtesan,  a woman  of  loose  life. 

Courtesy,  politeness. 

Court-manlal  (pi.  courts  martial),  a court  for 
the  trial  of  military  and  naval  prisoners. 
Court-roll,  the  record  of  a court. 

Court-yard,  a yard  adjoining  a house,  etc. 
Cousin,  the  child  of  an  uncle  or  aunt. 

Cousin -german,  a first  cousin. 

Cove,  a small  bay. 

Covenant,  a mutual  agreement. 

<£pyenantor,  one  who  enters  into  a covenant, 
lioverlet,  an  outer  bed-cover. 

Covert,  sheltered,  secret;  a thicket. 
Coverture,  (law)  the  state  of  a married  woman. 
Covetous,  inordinately  desirous. 

Covey,  a number  of  birds  together. 

Cowardice,  want  of  courage. 

4ov-boy,  the  name  given  la  Amedofi  to  one  la  I 
elHKge  of  caUle.  ) 
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Cow-eatcher,  an  apparatus  on  the  front  of  an 
engine  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  Une. 
Cowl,  a monk's  hood;  a revolving  chimney 
top. 

Co-WMker,  one  working  with  another. 
Coxcombical,  foppish,  conceited. 
Coxcombry,  foppishness. 

Coyness,  reserve,  bashfuluess. 

Cozener,  a cheat. 

Crab-apple,  a wild  apple. 

Crabbed,  peevish,  morose ; perplexing. 
Crackling,  a noise;  the  sl^  of  roast  pork. 
Cracknel,  a biscuit. 

Craftiness,  cunning,  wUineas. 

Craftsman,  a skilled  workman. 

Cragginess,  a craggy  or  rocky  state. 
Cragsman,  a skllfui  climber  of  rocks. 
Crambo,  a rhyming  game. 

Cramp-Iron,  a piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end. 
Cranage,  the  sum  charged  for  the  use  of  a crane. 
Cranium,  the  skull. 

Crank,  a part  of  a macliine ; a bead ; a whim. 
Crannied,  full  of  crevices. 

Crape,  a thin  fabric. 

Crapulence,  Illness  caused  by  intemperance. 
Crassness,  coarseness ; stupidity. 

Crate,  a large  wicker  case. 

Crater,  the  mouth  of  a volcano. 

Cravat,  a neckcloth. 

Craven,  a coward. 

Crawl,  to  creep,  to  move  very  slowly. 

Crayon,  a chalk  pencil . 

Crazily,  insanely ; weakly. 

Creajn-oheese,  a creamy  kind  of  chc-eRc. 
Creamery,  an  establishment  where  butler  and 
cheese  are  made  or  sold. 

Crease,  a mark  made  by  doubling  anythin;: : .v 
line  on  a cricket  pitch. 

Cre'asote*  or  ore'osote,  an  oil  obtained 
from  wood  tar. 

Create,  to  form  out  of  nothing ; beget ; make. 
Creator,  one  who  creates ; God. 

Creature,  a living  being. 

Crbohe,  a public  nursery  where  mothers  may 
leave  their  children  while  they  go  to  work. 
Credence,  belief,  credit. 

Credential,  that  which  gives  a right  to  con- 
fidence. 

Credibility,  the  state  of  meriting  belief. 
Cred'itable,  deserving  praise  or  credit. 
Credu'lity,  readiness  to  believe. 

Creed,  belief ; a summary  of  the  articles  of  faith. 
Creek,  a small  bay. 

Creel,  a fisherman's  basket. 

Cremate,  to  reduce  a dead  body  to  ashes. 
Cremation,  the  practice  of  cremating. 
Cre'matory  or  crematorium,  a place  where 
cremation  is  carried  out. 

Cre'nellate,  to  furnish  with  liattlements. 
Creole,  one  bom  in  the  West  Indies  or  the  old 
Spanish  States  of  America,  but  of  European 
descent. 

Crepitant,  creaking. 

Crepuscular,  belonging  to  twilight. 
Crescen'do,  gradually  Increasing  in  sound. 
Crescent,  a half -moon;  Increasing. 

Cresset,  an  iron  frame  for  a beacou ; a torch. 
Crested,  having  a crest  or  comb. 

Crest-fallen,  dejected. 

Creta'oeous,  chalky. 

Cre'tlnlsm,  an  Alpine  malady  partly  mental. 
Cretonne,  a printed  cotton  fabric. 

Crevasse,  a rent  or  split  In  a glacier. 

Crevice,  a crack,  a cleft. 

Crewel,  an  embroidery  yam. 

Cnbbage,  a game  at  cords. 

Cricket,  an  out  door  game;  an  insect. 
Criminal,  one  guilty  of  a crime. 

Criminous,  wicked,  iniquitous. 

Crimp,  brittle;  to  curl;  to  decoy. 

Crimson,  a rich  red  colour. 

Cringe,  to  fawn,  to  flatter  in  an  abject  manner. 
Crinoline,  a skirt  stiffened  with  wire,  etc. 
Crisis,  a turning-point,  a critical  moment. 
Crispin,  a shoemaker,  from  the  saint  of  that 
name. 

Criterion  (pi.  criteria),  a standard  to  jud^'e 
anything  by. 

Critic,  a Judge  of  merit;  a fault-finder. 
Critically,  in  the  manner  of  a critic. 
Criticism,  the  art  of  Judging;  a critical 
observation. 

Critl'que,  a review  of  a literary  work,  etc. 
Croaking,  grumbling;  anticipating  evil. 
Crochet,  a sort  of  kmtting  with  a small  hook. 
Crockery,  earthenware. 

Crocodile,  a large  aquatic  reptile. 

Croous,  a small  flower. 

Cromlech,  a prehistoric  structure  of  stone. 
Crony,  an  old  acquaintance. 

Croon,  to  hum  softly. 

Crop-eared,  having  the  ears  cropped. 

Croquet,  an  out-door  game. 

Crosier,  a bishop's  staff. 

Cross-Dones,  an  emblem  of  death. 
Cross-breeding,  the  intennixiug  of  differ  t 
varieties  or  breeds. 

Cross-examination,  the  examination  of  a 
witness  by  the  counsel  of  the  opposite  side. 
Cross-fire,  the  crossing  of  two  or  more  lines  of 
fire. 
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Cross-grained,  having  the  fibres  irregnlarf 

stubborn. 

Cross-purposea,  a game  of  qaeatlons  and 
answers ; a misunderstanding. 
Croas-question,  to  cross-examine. 
Cross-reference,  a reference  to  another  part 
of  a book. 

Cross-trees,  pieces  of  timber  across  the  upper 
parts  of  t)ie  masts. 

Crotchet,  a note  in  music;  a whim. 

Croup,  a disease  of  the  throat  common  among 
children  ; the  buttocks  of  a home. 

Croupier,  the  attendant  at  a gaming-table. 
Crowbar,  a heavy  bar  of  iron  uaed  as  a 
lever. 

Crown-glass,  the  finest  sort  of  window  glass. 
Crown-prince,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 

tlirone. 

Crow’s-nest,  a look-out  box  at  the  mast-head 
of  a ship. 

Crucial,  forming  a decisive  test. 

Crucible,  a chemical  meltlng-put. 

Crucifer,  a plant  having  its  petals  arranged 
cross- wise. 

Crucifix,  a cross  with  the  flgnre  of  Christ 
upon  it. 

Cruciform,  In  the  form  of  a cross. 

Crucify,  to  put  to  death  upon  the  cross. 
Crudeness,  unripeness;  want  of  fluish. 
Cruelly,  in  a hard  or  cruel  manner. 

Cruet,  a small  bottle  for  condimeuts. 

Cruise,  to  sail  here  and  tlicrc . 

Cruiser,  a ship  that  cruisi  h ; a warahlp. 
Crumb,  the  soft  part  of  bread;  a particle  ot 
bread. 

Crumpet,  a kind  of  tea-cake. 

Crupper,  a strap  under  a borv-'s  tail. 
Crusade,  a reljgious  cxpe^dition  of  the  middle 
ages ; a concerted  attack  on  a siipiom  d evil. 
Cruah-hat,  a soft  collap-ible  tail  hat. 
Crush-room,  a room  in  a theatre  to  which  the 
audience  may  retire  during  the  inti-nala. 
Crusta'cea,  a class  of  aulmals  inclnding 
loimtiTS,  iTabs,  4c. 

Crustiness,  the  state  of  being  crusty;  snap- 
piabness. 

Crutch,  a support  for  the  lame. 

Crutched,  using  crutcbc's ; marked  by  a cross. 
Crux,  something  extremely  paz/Ung  or  difllcult 
to  deal  with. 

Crypt,  a vault  under  a church. 

Cryptic,  liidden,  secret,  occult. 

Cryptogram,  a secret  writing. 

Crystal,  a regular  solid  body ; a superior  kind 
of  glass. 

Crystalline,  like  crystal,  transparent. 
Crystallization,  the  act  of  forming  c^stsds. 
Cube,  a regular  solid  body  having  six  equal 
square  sides. 

Cubic,  having  the  form  of  a cube. 

Cubicie,  a small  separate  sleeping  place. 

Cubit,  an  old  measure  of  length. 
Cucking-stool,  an  old  instrument  of  punish- 
ment. 

Cuckoo,  a bird. 

Cucumber,  a garden  plant  and  Its  fruit. 

Cud,  food  which  a ruminating  animal  chews  for 
the  second  time. 

Cuddy,  a small  cabin  on  board  ship ; a donkey. 
Cue,  words  in  an  actor's  speech  giving  a hint  to 
anotlier  player ; a hint ; a rod  used  in  bUliar.ls. 
Cui  bono?,  for  whose  benefit?  for  what  good? 
Cuirass',  a breastplate. 

Cuirassier',  a soldier  having  a cuirass. 
Culr-boullU,  specially  prepared  leather. 
Cuisine,  a kitchen ; the  cooking. 

Cul-de-sac,  a street  with  only  one  entrance. 
Culinary,  relating  to  the  kitchen. 

Cull,  to  gather,  pick  out. 

Cullender,  a colander,  a strainer. 

Culminate,  to  arrive  at  the  highest  point. 
Culpable,  guilty,  deserving  of  blame. 

Culprit,  a person  guilty  of  a crime. 

Cult,  worship,  homage . 

Cul'tlvable,  that  may  be  cultivated. 
Cultivation,  the  practice  of  tilling  the  soil; 
improvement. 

Cultone,  cultivation ; the  result  of  intellectual 
training. 

Culverln,  a cannon  with  a long  slender  barreL 
Calvert,  an  arched  drain  under  a road,  etc. 
Cumbersome,  clumsy,  unwieldy. 

Cumbrian,  belonging  to  Cumberland. 
Cumbrous,  troublesome,  vexations. 
Cummer-bond  or  kamar-band,  a waist- 
belt. 

Cumulative,  increasing  by  additions. 

Cumulus  (pi.  cumuli),  a heap ; a kind  of  cloud. 
Cuna'iform,  having  the  form  of  a wedge. 

Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

Cupidity,  avarice,  inordinate  love  of  gain. 
Cupola,  a dome. 

Cupping  a process  of  drawing  blood. 

Cur,  a worthless  dog ; a despicable  man. 
Curable,  that  may  cored. 

Curaqoa,  a liqueur. 

Curacy,  the  office  of  a curate. 

Cu'rative,  relating  to  the  cure  of  disease. 
Cura'tor,  the  superintendent  of  a masenm,  eta. 
Curdle,  to  congeal. 

Curi,  a French  parish  priest. 
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CuvfeVt  In  old  times  the  hell  rang  M a signal 
for  the  putting  out  of  lights. 

Curio,  a curiosity ; a rare  work  of  art. 
Curiosity,  inquisitiveness ; a singular  object. 
Curlew,  a wading  bird. 

Curling-stone,  a stone  used  for  the  Scottish 
game  of  curling. 

Curmudgeon,  a churlish  fellow;  a miser. 
Currant,  a small  fruit;  a kind  of  small  raisin. 
Currency,  circulation ; that  wliich  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  as  money. 

Current,  in  circulation ; a running  stream. 
Curriculum,  a course  of  study. 

Currier,  one  who  dresses  leather. 

Curry,  to  dress  leather;  to  comb  a horse;  an 
Indian  sauce ; stew  prepared  with  this  anuce. 
Curry-comb,  a comb  used  to  clean  horces. 
Curse,  to  wish  evil  to ; to  swear. 

Cursive,  flowing,  running. 

Cursory,  hasty,  careless. 

Curt,  brief,  abrupt,  brusque. 

Curtail,  to  shorten,  to  cut  the  end  off. 
Curtain,  drapery  round  a bed,  window,  etc. 

C urtsy  or  curtsey , a low  bow  made  by  women. 
Curvature,  crookedness ; a bending. 

Curvet',  to  leap,  bound,  frisk. 

Curvilinear,  composed  of  curved  lines. 
Cushat,  the  wood-pigeon  or  ring-dove. 
Cushioned,  provided  with  cushions,  padded. 
Cusp,  a sharp  projecting  point,  as  in  a horn  cf 
the  moon. 

Custard,  a milk-pudding. 

Custo'dian,  one  in  charge  of  a public  brjlding. 
Cus'tody,  imprisonment;  care,  security. 
Cus'tomary,  usual,  habitual. 
Custom-house,  the  offlce  where  duties  are 
paid  at  sea-port  and  frontier  towna 
Custos,  a keeper. 

Cuta'neous,  relating  to  the  skin. 

Cuticle,  the  outer  skin  of  the  body. 

Cutlery,  the  trade  of  a cutler ; knives  and  other 
cutting  instruments. 

Cutlet,  a small  piece  of  veal  or  mutton. 
Cutpurse,  a thief. 

Cutter,  one  who  cuts ; a small  vessel. 

Cycle,  a period  of  time  at  the  end  of  which 
events  begin  to  recur ; a bicycle  or  tricycle. 
Cyclic,  relating  to  a cycle. 

Cyolom'eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
distance  covered  by  a bicycle. 

Cyclone,  a storm  of  great  violence  moving  in  a 
circle. 

Cyclopaedia,  a book  of  general  information. 
Cyclope'an,  vast,  gigantic. 

Cygnet,  a young  swan. 

Cylinder,  a roller- like  body  of  uniform  diameter. 
Cylindrical,  having  the  form  of  a cylinder. 
Cymbal,  a musical  instrument. 

Cymric,  belonging  to  the  Welsh. 

Cynic,  a morose  or  sarcastic  man. 

Cynicism,  scorn  or  contempt  of  others. 
Cy'nosure,  the  constellation  of  the  little  bear ; 

an  object  of  attraction. 

Cypress,  an  evergreen  tree. 

Cyst,  a bag  containing  morbid  matter, 
Cythere'an,  relating  to  Venus. 

Czar,  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Cza'revitch,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Czar. 
Czarevna,  the  wife  of  the  Czarevitch. 
Czarina,  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Czech,  a native  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Dabbler,  one  who  engages  in  a pursuit  in  a 
desultory  manner. 

Da  capo,  a musical  term  indicating  that  the 
movement  is  to  be  repeated  “from  the  begin- 
ning,.” 

Dachsund,  a special  breed  of  dogs. 

Dacoit  or  dakoit,  a Hindu  term  for  a brigand. 
Dactyl,  a metrical  foot  consisting  of  a long 
syllable  followed  by  two  short  ones ; e.g.  merrily. 
Dskdo,  a skirting  of  wood  or  paper  around  a room. 
Daedalian,  intricate,  skilfully  constructed  like 
the  maze  of  Daedalus. 

Daemon,  see  Demon. 

Daffodil,  a spring  flower  of  the  lily  tribe. 
Daguerreotype,  a photograph  taken  on  a 
metal  plate. 

Dahlia,  a well-known  flower. 

Daimio,  a Japanese  noble. 

Daintily,  in  a refined  or  fastidious  manner. 
Dairy,  a place  where  butter  and  cheese  are 
made  or  sold. 

Dais,  a raised  platform,  at  one  end  of  a hall, 
intended  as  a place  of  honour. 

Daisy,  a common  flower. 

Dalesman,  one  who  dwells  in  a dale. 
Dalliance,  idle  gossip,  trifling. 

Damageable,  liable  to  be  damaged. 
Damascene,  to  adorn  with  patterns  like  those 
on  damask. 

Damask,  figured  material  with  an  interwoven 
design. 

Dame  d’honneur,  maid  of  honour. 
Damnable,  deserving  of  the  strongest  con- 
demnation. 

Damper,  a sliding  plate  for  regulating  the 
draught  of  a stove;  a kind  of  bread  made 
without  yeast. 

Damsel,  a maiden. 

Damson,  a kind  of  ploa. 
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Dandruff  or  -riff,  scurf  which  forms  at  the 
roots  of  hair. 

Dandyism,  foppishness  in  dress. 

Danish,  belonging  to  Denmark. 

Danseuse,  a female  professional  dancer,  a 
ballet-dancer. 

Dapple-gray,  mottled  gray. 

Daring,  venturesome,  audacious. 

Darkling,  in  the  dark. 

Darwinism,  the  theory  of  Darwin  concerning 
evolution. 

Dash-board,  a hoard  in  front  of  a vehicle  to 
keep  oS  the  mud. 

Dastardly,  cowardly. 

Datum  (p/.  data),  the  thing  given  or  assumed  as 
true. 

Daughter,  a child  of  the  female  sex. 

Dauntless,  not  to  be  daunted,  fearless. 

Dauphin,  ancient  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
French  king. 

Davit,  a projecting  piece  of  wood  or  iron  on  the 
side  of  a vessel  for  hoisting  and  lowering  a 
boat. 

Davenport,  a small  writing-table  furnished 
with  drawers. 

Davy-lamp,  a safety  lamp  for  use  in  mines, 
named  after  its  inventor,  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Dawning,  beginning  to  appear,  breaking;  day- 
break, dawn . 

Day-dream,  a waking  dream,  castle  in  the  air, 
reverie. 

Day-star,  a star  which  heralds  day,  the 
morning-star. 

Dazzling,  blinding  by  its  brilliaiicy. 

Deacon,  a clergyman  who  has  not  yet  been 
ordained  priest;  a kind  of  elder  among  the 
Nonconformists. 

Deaconess,  a female  church  worker  living 
under  rule  in  a community. 

Dead-heat,  a race  in  which  two  of  the  com- 
petitors come  in  exactly  equal. 

Dead-letter,  a law  which  has  fallen  into 
disuse;  a letter  insufliciently  addressed  for 
delivery. 

Dead-lock,  an  impasse,  a difficult  situation 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  in  any  direction, 
a stand-still. 

Dead-reckoning,  a mode  of  determining  the 
position  of  a sliip  without  the  help  of 
astronomical  observations. 

Deaf-mute,  a person  who  is  both  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Dean,  a church  dignitary  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy  of  a cathedral ; an  officer  in  a university. 

Dearth,  scarcity,  famine. 

Death-rate,  the  percentage  of  deaths. 

Death’s-head,  a skull;  'a  moth  having  marks 
resembling  a skull. 

Death-warrant,  a legal  warrant  authorising 
the  execution  of  a condemned  person. 

Ddb&cle,  a breaking  up,  a downfall. 

Debar,  to  exclude. 

Debasement,  humiliation,  degradation. 

Debatable,opcn  to  debate, giving  rise  to  dispute. 

Debauchee,  a licentious  person. 

Debauchery,  licentiousness. 

Deben'ture,  a certificate  or  security  for  a loan 
of  money. 

Debilitate,  to  weaken,  enfeeble. 

Debit,  to  enter  on  the  debtor  side  of  an  acocunt. 

Debonair,  gay,  lively,  blithesome. 

Debouch,  to  issue  from  a narrow  place  into 
the  open. 

Debou'chure,  the  mouth  of  a river. 

Ddbris,  confused  mass  of  broken  rubbish. 

Debtor,  one  who  is  in  debt. 

Ddbut,  first  formal  appearance  in  society  or 
before  the  public. 

Debutante,  a young  girl  who  makes  her  first 
appearance  in  society. 

Decade,  a period  of  ten  years. 

Decadence,  gradual  decay  or  deterioration. 

Decalogue,  the  ten  commandments. 

Decampment,  hurried  departure. 

Decanter,  a glass  vessel  with  a stopper  for 
holding  wine  or  spirit. 

Decapitation,  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  head. 

Decasyllab'ic,  having  ten  syllables. 

Decease,  death. 

Deceitful,  underhand,  not  straightforward. 

Deceiver,  one  guilty  of  deception. 

Decency,  propriety  of  behaviour,  seemly 
conduct. 

Decentralization,  the  transfer  of  a power 
from  a central  to  a local  body. 

Deceptive,  Illusive,  calculated  to  deceive. 

Decidedly,  assuredly;  in  a decided  manner. 

Deciduous,  shedding  its  leaves  annually. 

Decimal  system,  a system  of  reckoning  in 
which  the  value  of  the  digits  from  left  to  right 
decreases  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  1. 

Decimate,  to  punish  or  destroy  every  tenth 
person. 

Decipher,  to  read  what  is  written  In  cipher  or 
very  Indistinctly. 

Decisive,  determinate,  crucial. 

Decla'matory,  in  the  style  of  an  impassioned 
speech. 

Declaration,  a formal  statement. 

Declination,  a slanting  away  from  a itralglit 
line. 
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Decline,  to  bend  away  from ; to  decay,  diminish ; 
to  refuse. 

Declivity,  a slope  as  seen  from  above. 

Decoct,  to  act  upon  a substance  by  boiling  it. 

Decolietde,  having  the  neck  and  shoulders  bare. 

Decolorize,  to  render  colourless,  bleach. 

Decomposition,  the  process  of  becoming 
decomposed. 

Dec'orative,  of  an  ornamental  character. 

Deco'rous,  characterized  by  decorum  or 
propriety. 

Deco'rum,  propriety,  seemly  behavioor. 

Decoy,  to  entice  or  lure  away. 

Decreasingly,  in  a lessening  degree. 

Decree,  an  edict,  statute,  ordinance. 

Decrepit,  feeble  and  powerless  with  age. 

Decrepitude,  a state  of  feebleness  resulting 
from  old  age. 

Decres'eant,  growing  less,  waning. 

Decre'tal,  a papal  decree,  a collection  of 
ecclesiastical  decrees. 

Decrl'al,  act  of  running  down,  or  depreciating. 

Decumbent,  in  a reclining  XKSsture. 

Dedal  or  daedal,  a curiously  wrought  or 
intricate  device  like  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus. 

Dedalian  or  dsedallan,  curiously  or  cun- 
ningly wrought. 

Dedicatory,  of  the  nature  of  a dedication. 

Deducible,  capable  of  being  deduced  or  inferred. 

Deduction,  an  inference ; something  withdrawn 
or  deducted. 

Deductive,  able  to  be  deduced  from  the 
premises:  deducing  particular  truths  from 
general  principles. 

Deemster,  one  who  dooms  or  judges,  the  title 
of  one  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

Deer-stalking,  hunting  deer  by  following 
them  stealthily. 

Defacement,  the  act  of  disfiguring. 

Defalca’tion,  inability  to  account  for  money 
received  in  trust. 

Defam'atory,  slanderous,  calumnious. 

Defaulter,  one  who  fails  to  account  for  mon°y 
entrusted  to  him,  or  to  appear  in  court  when 
summoned. 

Defeasible,  able  to  be  undone  or  annulled. 

Defection,  desertion,  withdrawal. 

Defective,  imperfect,  lacking  in  some  respect . 

Defence,  act  of  defending;  vindicaticn, 
justification. 

Defendant,  one  who  appears  In  court  to 
answer  an  accusation. 

Defensive,  connected  with  defence. 

Deference,  respect  paid  to  a superior. 

Deferential,  showing  deference. 

Defiance,  insolent  resistance,  contemptuous 
opposition. 

Defiant,  insolently  daring. 

Deficiency,  lack,  insufficiency. 

Da'llcit,  a falling  short  due  to  excess  of 
e^enditure  over  revenue. 

Defilade,  to  construct  defences  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a place  against  artillery  or  rifle  fire 
from  a higher  level. 

Defile',  a narrow  pass ; to  march  in  single  file. 

Definite,  exactly  defined,  precise. 

Dsfin'itive,  exactly  defining:  positive,  express. 

Deflagration,  a sudden  fierce  and  bright 
combustion. 

Deflection  or  deflexion,  act  of  turning  or 

swerving  aside. 

Deformation,  act  of  disfiguring. 

Deformity,  disfigurement,  mal-formaf*Dn. 

Defray,  to  bear  the  cost  of,  settle,  pay. 

Deftness,  neatness  of  hand,  dexteilty. 

Defunct',  dead. 

Defy,  to  brave  or  challenge  Insolently. 

D4gag4,  at  ease,  unconstrained. 

Degeneracy,  deterioration  in  race. 

Degeneration,  the  process  of  deterioration  In 
race  or  character. 

Degradation,  humiliation. 

Degree,  step,  grade,  stage ; university  distinction 
marking  the  degree  of  attainment;  860th  i>art 
of  a circle,  or  four  right  angles. 

Dfihortation,  attempt  to  dissuade  or  deter. 

DeifleaUon,  the  raising  to  the  rank  of  a god. 

De'ify,  to  maike  a god  of,  worship  as  a god. 

Deign,  to  condescend. 

Deism,  belief  in  God  but  not  in  revealed  religion. 

Deity  (pi.  deities),  godhead,  divinity,  tha 
Supreme  Being. 

Dejection,  depression  of  spirits. 

Dejeuner,  a meat  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

De  jure,  by  law. 

Delaine,  a mixed  fabric  or  woollen  mnslin. 

Delation,  the  act  of  informing  against  a person. 

Delectable,  affording  deliglit. 

Delectation,  the  feeling  of  delight. 

Delegate,  one  despatched  as  a representative,  a 
deputy. 

Delete,  to  blot  out,  destroy. 

Deleterious,  harmful,  destructive. 

Deliberation,  careful  consideration. 

Delicacy,  refinement ; fineness  of  organization ; 
weakness,  fragility. 

Delicious,  pleasing  to  the  senses. 

Delight,  intense  pleasure. 

Delimitation,  determination  of  the  limits. 

Delineatei  to  portray. 
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Delinquency.  shortcomlnR,  fallnre  la  dnty. 

Delirious,  Buffering  from  delirium. 

Delirium,  a wandering  in  mind,  or  raving,  due 
to  fever  or  strong  excitement. 

DeUveranoe,  a Retting  free. 

Delphian,  Delphic— belonging  to  DclpLl, 
prophetic,  oracular. 

Delta,  Greek  letter  A = d;  land  encloued  by  two 
diverging  mouths  of  a river. 

Delude,  deceive,  beguile. 

Deluge,  flood. 

Delusion,  erroneous  imprcaslon. 

Delusory,  productive  of  deluRlon. 

Demagogue,  a popular  agitator,  leader  of  the 
people. 

Demand,  to  require,  ask  as  a right. 

Demarcation,  act  of  marking  olf  the  bounds 
or  limits. 

Demean,  comport,  behave;  lower,  degrade. 

Demeanour,  bearing,  beliaviour. 

Demented,  out  of  one’s  mind,  insane. 

Demesne,  a landed  estate. 

Deml-god,  one  regarded  as  more  than  hum.'.n. 

Demijohn,  a narrow-necked  flask  in  u wicker 
case. 

Demi-monde,  a term  applied  to  women  of 
damaged  reputation,  courtcHiinB. 

Demise',  death,  transfer  of  an  estate. 

Demobilization,  a disbanding  of  troops. 

Democracy,  goveniment  by  the  people. 

Democratic,  Wougiug  to  or  favourable  to  a 
democracy. 

Damogorgon,  an  Imaginary  spirit  supposed  to 
bo  Invested  with  peculiar  terror. 

Demoiselle,  a young  lady. 

Demolish,  to  pull  down,  destroy. 

Demolition,  the  act  of  dcinolislilng. 

Demon  or  deemon,  a spirit,  evil  spirit. 

Demonlao  or  demonl'acal,  pusscsBcd  by  an 
evil  spirit. 

Demonism,  belief  in  the  existence  of  demons. 

Demon'strable,  able  to  be  demonstrated  or 
proved. 

Demon'stratlve,  expressing  the  feelings 
epenly ; proving  clearly. 

De'monstrator,  one  who  mnices  a Bui)]ect 
clear  by  means  of  experiment  or  illustration. 

Demoralization,  deterioration  in  morals. 

Demos,  the  people,  tlie  lower  orders. 

Demur,  to  raise  objections,  to  take  exception  to 
some  point. 

Demureness,  affectation  of  gravity. 

Demurrage,  compensation  for  tho  undue 
detention  of  a vessel  or  railway  w'aggon. 

Demy',  paper  of  a particular  size;  scholar  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Denationalization,  the  deprivation  of 
national  rights. 

Dene,  a dell,  a small  valley. 

Deniable,  capable  of  being  denied. 

Denizen,  inliabitant,  occupant. 

Denomination,  title,  dcsignatiou ; a particulnr 
sect. 

Denominator,  the  lower  number  in  a vulgar 
fraction. 

Denotation,  extent  of  the  application  of  a word. 

Denoue'ment,  outcome,  issue. 

Denouncement,  a formal  accusation. 

De  novo,  anew. 

Denseness,  obtuseness,  dullness  of  perception. 

Density,  proportion  of  matter  iu  relation  to 
bulk. 

Dental,  relating  to  the  teeth. 

Dentated,  having  a toothed  edge. 

Dentifrice,  tooth  powder. 

Dentistry,  the  practice  of  dental  surgerj'. 

Dentition,  the  cutting  of  teetii. 

Denudation,  the  act  of  denuding  or  I.aj  ing 
bare. 

Denunciation,  a formal  accusation. 

Denun'eiatory,  of  the  nature  of  deuuuclaticn, 
threatening. 

Deny,  to  reduse  to  admit  as  true,  ccoitradict ; to 
refuse. 

Deodand,  a personal  possession  v/hich,  having 
been  the  cause  of  death,  was  by  ancienr,  custoju 
set  apart  for  sacred  purposes., 

Deodorlzation,  the  act  of  rendering  odourless. 

Departmental,  belonging  to  a department. 

Departure,  a going  away. 

Depauperize,  to  remove  from  a state  of 
pauperism. 

Dependant  or  dependent,  depending  on, 
subordinate. 

Depict,  to  portray,  delineate. 

Depilation,  the  process  of  removing  hair. 

Depletion,  a state  of  emptiness  or  exhaustion. 

Deplorable,  to  be  deplored  or  regretted. 

Deploy,  (of  soldiers)  to  open  out  into  line. 

Deponent,  one  who  makes  a deposition ; (of  a 
verb)  passive  in  form  and  active  in  meaning. 

Depopulate,  to  deprive  of  inhabitants. 

Deportation,  transportation,  banishment. 

Deportment,  carriage,  demeanour,  bearing. 

Depose,  to  remove  from  office,  dethrone ; testify. 

Deposit,  to  lay  down,  to  place  in  trust. 

Depositary,  one  to  whom  something  is 
entrusted. 

Deposition,  a formal  statement. 

Depository,  a place  where  goods  are  stored,  a 
wurebouaa. 
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Depot,  place  where  stores  arc  deposited,  ware- 
house. 

Depravation,  the  act  of  corrupting,  deteri  jr- 
ation. 

Depravity,  turpitude,  ba.sf  r>r«s,  corrupt  ion.  i 

Deprecation,  an  attempt  to  u’.<-rt  b>  M.tr.  ».ty.  I 
De'precatory,  of  a depr»  <uiing  cliara-  P r.  I 
Depreciation,  dlsparagcmeut,  undcrvaiuuig ; i 
diminution  in  value.  I 

Depredation,  plundering  or  pillaging.  I 

De'predatory,  given  to  pluii'^  ring.  I 

Depression,  dejection,  Ic.w  hpir.ti;  a hullo-.v; 

a sinking,  lowering.  | 

Deprivation,  the  bclu;;  d (i<  b'iiutii.n, 

hardship. 

Deputation,  a bodyo!  nicn  u t.i  to  r^iit'-'ot 
the  views  of  others. 

Deputy,  a member  of  a dcputriti  u.  .x  «!■  h ; it-  , 
a suimtitut' . 

Derelict,  a v«  f-sel  abandon  ; m.  fl;i  ■ • !■>  .'.n 

crew. 

Deride,  to  make  a mock  o',  j(  ( r ; 

Derisive,  mocking,  j-  < . in  •. 

Derivation,  source,  act  of  i.a  -ir.g  ta' 

origin. 

Deriv'ative,  that  which  !r  drjixc.l.  , 

Derogate,  to  detract  fr.om.  P.  i<  - ^ n.  i 

Derog'atory,  lowering  to  th  th.  i!-.  I 

Derrick,  a machine  (or  lie.  ting 1. 1-'« 
Dervish,  a Mohamne  d .Ti  .o  ■ c.  ..  ..o  d ’ o i 
a life  of  poverty  imd  .-lij  o » I ■ . 

Descant,  to  speak  at  picat,  li.np'.b,  to  er.hiigc. 
Descend,  to  ,:iime  down.  | 

Descendant,  off  firing,  n ion. 

Description,  narrative-,  a. . : t ; k ri  ' 

Descry,  to  dibeeni,  d.  t. . t i ■ w 
Desecrate,  to  profane,  dm.’,  i;  l ' 
uses. 

Desert',  to  abandon,  for^uh'  ; i,.- 1.;-  J r.  v.  uj 
or  punlMhinent. 

Deserving,  mn ’lorlou-',  -ih; . 

Deshabille,  inform  d el.  • l:. j 

Desiccate,  to  dry  tliomo  biv. 

Desld'eratlve,  iinpi)iiig  .1.  . 

Dosldera'tiim,  a ihii.  - .iirl 
Design,  a plan,  oufm  • iie..  ..  ; 

purpose.  - 

Doalgnatc,  to  point  o..t,  In.iicat.  , t.  , 

name.  • 

Desirability,  tJio  qm.’lty  c' 1.  > . i' . | 

Desirous,  full  of  di  .lie,  < i p.  r.  i 

Desist,  to  ceuBc,  forbe  »r.  ! 

Desolation,  slate  ol  dreary  . . d. , or  (f  ! 

iH'ing  laid  waRte.  i 

Despair,  tlic  hack  of  all  iiopc.  i 

Despatch  or  dispatch,  an  r.;;.  ,.i  i.,  ; 

dicmlHRal:  spied,  pronii'titiule. 

Desperado,  a doRperate  villain.  I 

Desperately, Inadc  or  . I.',.-  si.u.r.nfr.  • 

De'spicable,  moan,  ( ontempf  .i  Ic.  i 

Despise,  to  look  down  up>n.  ! s im.  | 

Despite,  in  spite  of ; inallgimi.t  r>  ..  ompt.  | 

Despoil,  to  rob,  to  luijiiHtly  d. ) ; . m . 1 

Despoliation,  the  act  of  robb  o.  or  ; g.  | 
Despondent,  down  cat-t,  d-  ipint.  d.  ' 

Despotically,  in  a dci-p-  tic  or  (yi..;inl;a] 
manner. 

Despotism,  the  govemmer  t or  1.  ’.i.wioi.r  < f a ■ 
tyrant.  ■ 

Dessert,  fruit  and  sweetnuata  at  the  elos.'  of  a ‘ 
dinuer . 

Destination,  the  place  to  wl-ich  • n-’  is  hiund, 
the  use  for  wlilcli  nnytliing  is  d.-»ig:iLd.  ■ 

Destine,  to  pre-ordain , to  devote. 

Destiny,  fate,  lot,  end  forwliicli  oiie  is  destined. 
Destitution,  the  state  of  being  in  want 
Destroyer  (naval),  a vessel  doei;:iud  for  the  , 
destruction  of  torpedo-boats.  | 

Destructible,  able  to  be  de.-’royed.  i 

Destruction,  act  of  destroying,  demoliticn,  , 
ruin.  i 

Des'uetude,  disuse,  discoutinuaure. 
Des'ultory,  imsystematic,  er.sual,  disconnected.  ; 
Detachment,  severonco;  a detached  body  cf  j 
troops. 

Dotaii'ed,  circuprstantial,  exact. 

Detain,  to  rctaiu,  keep  Kack,  witlihcli. 
Detection,  the  discovery  of  Bometliing  < 
concealed.  ! 

Detective,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  detect  or 
investigate  crime. 

Detention,  the  act  of  detaining. 

Detergent,  cleansing. 

Deteriorate,  to  grow  worse,  degenerate. 
Determinable,  able  to  be  detennined. 
Determinant,  enabling  to  determine;  the 
name  of  a special  method  used  iu  the  solution 
of  equations. 

Determination,  decision  or  resolve ; strength 
of  purpose. 

Deterrent,  serving  to  deter. 

Detestable,  hateful,  deseming  of  detestation. 
Dethronement,  the  act  of  dethroning  or 
deposing. 

Betonatioii,  an  explosion  accompanied  by  a 
report. 

Detour',  a round-about  or  circuitous  way. 
Detraction,  disparagement,  slander. 

Detrain,  to  remove  from  a train,  e.g.  troops. 
Detriment,  a drawback,  loss. 

Detrition,  act  of  wearing  away  through  friction . 


Dctrl'tue,  d>  brls  doe  to  the  waatiaf 

away  of  ro-  ic, 

De  Crop,  l-Bj  much,  In  ilie  way. 

Deuce,  a esru  or  die  witii  two  ■pita;  the  deii). 
Deu'terogamy,  a accoiid  mamut:«. 

Deu  teronomy.  the  name  oi  OLh  bock  of  the 

)''<-ntat'“Uf  li. 

Devaatatlon,  iLe  act  of  lading  waatr,  ttaic  r-l 
belnc  laid  wju.:< 

Develop,  to  mrive  gra,luai;y  at  ma'.urity  ; to 
bn.’i'.' til  rf-  ;on 

Development,  the  graduil  <4  ti.e 

faciiiiji  R.  t ri.w  ill. 

Deviation,  a ili-ttgui;  Iroiu  U.t  p..'.b ; e 
■1'  j.'iit'.ri  from  ti  .'.h. 

Device,  plan.  < oi.t n < armc  ; i r’.i.Um,  iLttiu. 
Devious,  r.r.g  '■rr  ri  > 

Devi  oer,  o iR  w ! o lb  • R I r r^ii  I rlTRw. 
Devikur,  'J-  c w h - i b k'  R*  I n w ii;  or  btqisalha. 
Devoid,  in  -i  (hetiiuu-.' 

Devoir,  d .ly. 

Devolution,  tiie  a<-t  of  bauJirc  o'*r  to  a:ioi.*;rr. 
Devolve,  to  pkRt  iiv  r. 

Devotee,  • o - 1 itf.t  ucatilly  dc-  ot' J,  a fanauc. 
Devout,  > J ti  ;•  l.R’lon.  pK-n,. 
Dew-point,  the  temperature  at  whirh  the 
v.n'>i  Mip.'..r  in  the  air  cuudooiR  • in  il.v  lori.i 

<■ ! .'..-a-. 

Dexter,  ' u tbo  r.ght  band.  r,ti.t  aa 

U) Iff'. 

Dexterxiua,  l.iv  '.y.  ai*.p 

Oey,  t l.f  t,'.’'  i f liie  foriii'.r  ruurt  of  Alt-*-**. 
Tur,, R u'l  l 1 ri ill. 

Dlabe  tea,  n aAc  in  Wi|il>-)|  la  not  uw  J 

up  i:i  ttif  L -il'.  tit  it  it.ou.J  l-f. 

Dlabe'tlc,  I'-f'  rinnK  to  •"  » .'•)•  cl  t-i  d.ahi  Ua. 
Diablerie,  In  ; I.rIi  ini,<  l It  I 
Diabolical,  di  . i,.iili.  in  mii:  ’i 
DtaC  onal,  bfloi.AiUS  to  a deacon. 

Diadem,  a rromi 

Diorr’eata,  tw.i  d..:»  p'.a.  < 1 roer  il  c ,,  ond  rj 
t « ■ % - - v, . , t J I w lm»t  l.’jf)  ar<  ! . .»  k.  cr. 
ki'i  ki  nti  I;. 

Diagnosis,  u nr.ir.ai;  •.  .!  iLf  r.iitoii  a!  a 

( -miiiivii.l. 

Diagonal,  '1  ' l‘:.r  Jo'.nLn,;  il.t  orpir-..tf  at  i'll  a 

' ' '!'•  • ■»* 

Diagram, ..  t.iiif  flir-irc  nwil  1.  r Uk-  j 
' ii-r.i  iiR'.i  .I’.i  '.I  I r il.'ik'.ikli-ji 
Dial,  kn  l;.''.r  !:,fiit  fi  r Indu'atl'u’  t'-i  f <f 
day  ibfe  ,Sun  aiitiK  a iwuud  prauualtd  ;i.a;o 
\,lib  a r..f  liiiex. 

Dialect,  tl'.r  f.  .’1..  : Ixn;  nitcc  c-r  u.t  iiiu  t iJ 

i-i  '-.Li; 111,'  ; “ I . ' ; ■ !\  ■ ! I . 

Dt..lectica,  ■ u;  ’.  r ; . ' ■ 1 ;o,-u-„) 

DIuloguu,  I..  . r.-'i  -n-,-. 

Diitm  eter,  n i;  - i-ki-  -i,'  :i.ri-u,ii  ir,'  c.r.i-e 

Ilf  a (ir- :■  krd  Lud,i.j  waj,  lo  Iiki 

rircajnf-  r ■;  ■ 

Dlamet'i'lcally,  In  a d.aii.i  trirul  tkam.ir: 

abboluU  ly. 

Dlamonti-drlll,  a bcrc r w .Ui  a r;;iidl  idim  >!.ij 

i.t  tl.c 

Dlapa'aon,  fb-'  rntirc  i-  • rii-R  r f a \|  . f or 
ir.st.-Uim  II'.  ; I I r'.Mii  I .:i  ’v'l 
D'apor,  I.'.- '1  i.'.M  i::  ; '\.'.:i  '.ii  t'l-rn 

ill  hi, II.  a h.i'., !ar  -ii  , , . i.  . n n.i or  ;.j  i.i  . 

Dia  phanous, '.rai  ; vn  i,:. 

Diaphragm,  t!  . i .unck  btpu.'.'.t.ag  li,t  cb<st 
iind  rill  .vUl.imi  n. 

Dlarrhcsa,  an  < '■■'■srivr  pursing  of  thfiRw».R. 
Diary,  a ieviii  In  wLkU  tbo  t\tnU  ol  (id,,  tuy 
niT  rccordi-d. 

Diatonic,  belonging  to  the  natiir.'.l  eraJe. 
Diatribe,  Ium  ctivp,  an  attack  in  a;  u'llio speech. 
Dictation,  act  of  dictating  ; imjR  r.  -us  cnlt  r>. 
Dictator,  one  who  dlctaitii;  out  (ogled  wi'Ja 
absolute  authority. 

Dictatorial,  imperious.  ovrrl>earrc. 

Diction,  clioicc  of  words  i.'.rahi’  1 •■.  f?y>. 

Dictionary,  an  slphabtiicjj  hot  ul  . ords  »iib 
tlieir  mcaniuga. 

Dictum,  pronouncement,  verdict,  auiLoiiitiivc 
assertion. 

Didactic,  aiming  at  Instruction. 

Die-sinker,  one  w-ho  engiavti  dir 
Dies  non,  a day  on  which  the  law-courls  are 
closed. 

Di'etary,  a regulated  course  of  diet. 

Dlete'tic,  beJonging  to  diet. 

Differentiate,  to  distinguish  pc'tr's  « 
diflcrence  between;  to  become  diflcrcot  or 
modified. 

DifiBculty,  something  hard  to  tackle ; oLetaclc ; 
embarrassment. 

Diffidence,  lack  of  self-confidence. 
Diffraction,  a breaking  up  or  bending  cf  a ray 
of  light  when  it  strikes  the  edge  cf  an  opaque 
body  or  passes  throi^h  a small  aperture. 
Dififuseness,  prolixity. 

Dififusion,  wide-spread  dispersion. 

Digestible,  easy  of  digestion. 

Digestion,  the  dissolving  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  etc.,  see  3Icd.  Diet. 

Digit,  a finger ; any  of  the  numerals  under  ten. 
Dignified,  full  of  dignity,  lofty  in  demeanour. 
Dignitary,  a person  bolding  an  exalted  position 
in  Church  or  State. 

Digression,  a departure  from  the  main  theme. 
Dike  or  dyke,  a bank  of  earth  thrown  up  as  a 
borziex  against  Inundation. 
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Dilapidation,  wear  aad  tear,  min. 

Dilatation  or  dilation,  distention,  expansion. 

Dilatory,  given  to  putting  off  or  procrastinating. 

Dllommai,  a difficulty  involving  one  of  two 
unpleasant  alternatives. 

Dilettante  (pi.  dilettanti),  a euperficlal  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts. 

Diligence,  application,  industry;  a Mnd  of 
omnibus  used  on  the  continent. 

Dilation,  the  act  of  reducing  the  strengtli  of  a 
liquid  by  the  addition  of  v/ater  or  some  other 
liquid. 

Diluirlal,  belonging  to  a flood. 

Dime,  an  American  coin  v.rorth  ten  cents. 

Dimensions,  length,  breadth  and  thickness; 
extent,  proportions. 

Diminish,  to  lessen,  decrease. 

Diminuendo,  a musical  direction  to  gradually 
diminish  the  sound. 

Dlmin'ative,  very  small. 

Dimity,  figured  or  striped  white  cotton  material. 

Dimness,  a lack  of  clearness  or  brightness, 
obscurity. 

Dimplea,  having  dimples. 

Dln^y  or  dingey,  a small  boat  belonging  to 
a ship. 

Dingo,  a native  Australian  wild  dog. 

Dingy,  dull  or  faded  in  colour. 

Dio'cesan,  ^longing  to  a dioceso ; a bishop  of  a 
diocese. 

Diocese,  the  district  over  which  a bishop  holds 
iurisdiction. 

Diora'ma,  a pictured  representation  of  some 
scene  viewed  by  the  spectator  through  an 
aperture. 

Diphtheria,  a disease  of  the  throat— see  Afed. 
Diet. 

Diphthong,  two  vowel  sounds  pronounced  in 
one  syllable. 

Diploma,  a certificate  testifying  to  the  holder’s 
proficiency  in  some  subject. 

Biplo'macy,  the  art  of  political  negotiation, 
tact  in  negotiation. 

Dipsomania,  on  irresistible  longing  for 
stimulants. 

Diptych,  a double  or  folding  tablet. 

Direction,  line  of  motion;  management  of  an 
affair ; postal  address. 

Director,  one  who  directs ; a manager. 

Directory,  a book  containing  nninos  and 
addresses  of  the  inhabitants  of  a certain  district. 

Direful,  terrible,  fearful. 

Dirge,  a lament  for  the  dead. 

Dirtiness,  uncleanliness. 

Disability.  lack  of  some  capacity;  disqualifi- 
cation. 

Disabuse,  to  undeceive,  removo  a wrong 
Impression. 

Disadvantageous,  detrimental,  not  to  one’s 
advantage. 

Disaffection,  dislike  or  disloyalty. 

Disafforest,  to  deprive  of  the  claim  to  be 
considered  forest  land. 

Disagreeable,  unpleasant. 

Disallow,  to  reject,  refuse  to  aoknov/lcdge. 

Disannul,  to  abrogate  entirely. 

Disappearance,  a ceasing  to  be  visible, 
vanishing,  departing. 

Disappointment,  sorrow  for  the  frustration 
of  a nope. 

Disapprobation,  disapproval,  coudeinnation. 

Disapproval,  censure,  disapprobation. 

Disarm,  to  deprive  of  arms. 

Disarrangement,  disturbance  of  the  regular 
order,  throwing  into  disorder. 

Disarray,  confusion,  disorder. 

Disassociate,  to  sever  the  connexion  between. 

Disaster,  a grave  calamity. 

Disastrous,  ruinous,  calamitous. 


Disavowal,  a disclaiming,  repudiation. 

Disbandment,  the  breaking  up  of  a body  of 
troops. 

Disbelief,  a refusal  or  inability  to  believe. 

Disbursement,  act  of  paying  out  money; 
money  paid  out. 

Disc  or  disk,  a flat  circular  plate. 

Discard,  to  cast  off,  repudiate. 

Discernible,  able  to  be  discerned. 

Discernment,  the  power  of  perception,  insight. 

Discharge,  to  perform;  dismiss;  unload;  set 
at  liberty. 

Disciple,  one  who  follows  the  teaching  of 
another. 

Disciplinarian, one  able  tomaintain  discipline. 

Disclaimer,  disavowal,  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

Disclosure,  a revelation  of  something  secret  or 
hidden. 

Discoloration,  the  process  or  state  of  being 
discoloured. 

Discolour,  to  spoil  the  colour  of,  stain. 

Discomflture,  a disconcerting  defeat. 

Discomfort,  lack  of  comfort,  uneasiness. 

Discomposure,  loss  of  composure. 

Disconcert',  to  put  out  of  countenance, 
embarrass. 

Disconsolate,  Incapable  of  being  consoled. 

Discontent,  lack  of  content,  state  of  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Discontinue,  to  cease ; to  pnt  an  end  to. 

Discord,  lack  of  harmony,  strife. 


Discordant,  inharmonious. 

Discoimt,  an  allowance  made  for  rcady-moncy 
payment . 

Discountenance,  to  refuse  to  countenance  cr 
sanction ; to  put  out  of  countenance. 
Discourage,  to  dishearten;  to  attempt  to 
dissuade. 

Discouraging,  dishearteuing. 

Discourse,  conversation ; formal  speech. 
Discourteous,  lacking  in  courtesy,  impolite. 
Discourtesy,  lack  of  courtesy,  rudeness. 
Discovert  something  discovered,  act  of 
discovering. 

Discreditable,  not  creditable,  disreputable. 
Discreet,  circumspect,  prudent. 
Discrepancy,  failure  to  tally  or  agree. 
Discretion,  prudence,  judgment. 
Discriminate,  to  distinguish  between,  to  note 
the  points  of  difference. 

Discursive,  rambling,  net  keeping  to  the  point. 
Discussion,  debate. 

Disdainful,  haughty,  scornful. 

Diseased,  suffering  from  disease. 
Disembark,  to  come  ashore,  to  land. 
Disembarrass,  to  free  from  embarrassment, 
disencumber. 

Disembody,  to  set  free  from  the  body. 
Disembogue,  to  discharge  at  the  mouth  (of  a 
river). 

Dieembowel,  to  remove  the  bowels. 
Disembroil,  to  deliver  from  broil  or  strife. 
Disenable,  to  render  unable. 
Disenchantment,  disillusionment. 
Disencumber,  to  free  from  eununbrance. 
Disendowment,  a depriving  of  cndowinf  iit. 
Disengage,  to  net  free;  to  set  the  mind  or 
attention  at  liberty. 

Disentangle,  to  extricate. 

Disestablish,  to  unsettle  what  has  been 
e.stablished. 

Disesteem,  low  esteem,  light  estimation. 
Disflguroment,  what  disflguits  or  renders 
unsightly. 

Disfranchisement,  the  ly^ng  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  espicciaily  tl.e  right  of 
voting. 

Disgorge,  to  vomit  up,  to  rf  sto-e  under  com- 
pulsion whathfls  bcM’ii  wrongfully  tczcd. 
Disgracefnl,  slramcful. 

Disguise,  to  conceal  by  means  of  a dctopfiv- 
exterior. 

Disgusting,  causing  disgust,  revolting. 
Dishabille,  see  D^ishnhille. 

Dishearten,  to  discourngc. 

Dishevelled,  with  ruffied  or  disordered  hair. 
Dishonesty,  lack  of  lionesty  ^incority. 
Dishonourably,  in  u dislion<jurablo  or  dis- 
creditable way. 

Disillusionize,  to  discncliaut,  to  free  frem 
illusion. 

Disinclination,  lack  of  inclination,  un- 
willingness. 

Disinfectant,  that  which  destroys  Infection. 
Disingenuous, insincere,  wanting  in  openin  .3. 
Disinherit,  to  deprive  of  the  riglits  of  in- 
heritance. 

Disintegrate,  to  break  up  a whole  into  its  parts, 
to  reduce  to  fragments. 

Disinter',  to  unearth  something  bnried. 
Disinterestedness,  conduct  not  dictated  by 
self-interest. 

Disjointed,  disconnected. 

Disiunotively,  in  a disjoined  manner. 
Dislocation,  a patting  out  of  place  or  out  of 
joint. 

Disloyalty,  want  of  loyalty,  disaffection. 
Dismal,  gloomy,  depressing. 

Dismantle,  to  disarray. 

Dismast,  to  deprive  of  its  maf.ta. 

Dismay,  to  daimt,  to  discourage. 
Dismemberment,  the  act  of  separating  the 
limbs  from  one  another. 

Dismissal,  the  sending  awav,  discharge. 
Disobedient,  not  obedient,  disregarding  orders. 
Disobliging,  unwilling  to  oblige. 
Disorderliness,  state  of  being  disorderly  or 
untidy. 

Disorganization,  lack  of  organization,  con- 
fusion. 

Disown,  to  refuse  to  own. 

Disparagement,  depreciation. 

Disparate,  unequal,  too  unlike  to  be  compared. 
Disparity,  inequality. 

Dispassionate,  uninfluenced  by  emotion, 
impartial. 

Dispel,  to  drive  away,  to  disperse. 

Dispensary,  a place  where  niedicinci^  are 
dispensed,  or  medical  advice  given. 
Dispensatlon,permi8sion  to  infringe  a rnlo; 

the  dealings  of  Providence. 

Dispense  with,  to  do  without. 

Dispersal,  a scattering  abroad,  dispersion. 
Dispersion,  a scattering  or  being  scattered. 
Dispiriting,  disheartening. 

Displacement,  a patting  out  of  place. 
Display,  show,  ostentation. 

Displeasure,  anger. 

Disport,  to  divert  or  arause  ifono's  self). 
DlsposaJ,  arrangement,  light  of  bestowing. 
Disposition,  natural  CThimictcr  or  tendency; 
act  or  power  of  disposing. 


DlspcssesBioii,  the  being  iejriT/.C 
I Sion. 

Dispraise,  to  find  fault  with, 
Disproportion,  lack  of  propomcn. 

, Disputable,  open  to  question  cr  debate. 

' Disputant,  one  who  disputes. 

: Disqualification,  someihing  wi:  h ruodt;- 
I one  ineligible. 

• Disquieting,  perturbing. 

I Disquisition,  a treatise  contairlzg  a fcrr-iJ 
I examination  of  a subject. 

Disregard,  lack  of  regard. 

Disrepair,  the  state  of  being  out  of  t vAlr. 
Disrep'utable,  bringing  into  d:  -.  ; Jie  7 ' 
respectable. 

Disrespectful,  lacking  In  respe-.t. 
Disruption,  a breaking  asunder. 
Dissatisfaction,  discontent. 

Dissection,  the  cutting  up  of  an  organic  b-:d' 
into  its  several  parts. 

Disseize,  to  unlawfully  dispossess  of  an  estst'’. 
Disseizin,  act  of  unlawful  dispoeecf'sJv'n. 
Dissemble,  to  conceal  the  feellug” 

dissunniate. 

Disseminate,  to  scatter  abroad,  propagate. 
Dissension,  strife,  contention. 

Dissentient,  disagreeing,  holdhig 
views. 

Dissertation,  a treatise,  disquisitSon. 
Disseverance,  the  act  of  disunif.Dv. 
Dissident,  dlEScntlng;  one  who  dit-i ; ts. 
i Dissilience,  the  act  of  springing  araedvr. 
j Dissimilarity,  nnlikeneaa. 

Dissipate,  to  disperse,  scatter,  waste. 

I Dissipation,  dispersion;  a disscluio  ^ r 
I of  life. 

! Dissociate,  to  sever  association. 

I Dissoluble,  able  to  be  dissolved  0;  redccc-i  to 

* atoms. 

' Dissolute,  licentlona.  iutempen;e. 

! Dissolvable,  able  to  be  disaolved. 

I Dissonance,  discord. 

Dissuade,  to  strive  to  deter  by  pcrsnaaicn. 

I Dissuasion,  the  act  of  dissuading. 

' Dissylla'blc,  consisting  of  two  syliabics. 

I Dissyllable,  a word  of  two  svllabii  3. 

; DlstalT,  a staff  on  'which  dax  is  woimd  fvv: 

I ■ linning. 

j Distant,  far  away,  remote. 

' Distasteful,  undatable,  nKpIetwing. 
j Distemper, disease;  method  of  pa.iuio  u, id 
! in  colouring  walla, 
j Distend,  to  stretch  or  inflate. 

Distension  or  distention,  the  state  ui  b*  ■ 
I'.istended. 

Distich,  a couplet. 

Distil,  to  fall  in  drope;  to  convert  a liquid  into 
vapoiu  and  recoiuicnse  it. 

Distillation,  tlie  proccui  of  distilling. 
Distillery,  a place  where  spirits  are  mai;n- 
factiued  by  distillation. 

Distinction,  a distinctive  mark,  difference:  a 
mark  of  honour. 

Distingud,  distinguished  in  appearance  and 
mien. 

Distinguish,  to  note  the  points  of  diffenuet : 

to  confer  a mark  of  honour. 

Distortion,  a twisting  out  of  shape,  eontertion. 
Distracted,  torn  by  conflicting  ftelkigs,  L(.sulo 
one’s  self. 

Distrain,  to  seize  goods  for  non -payment  of  debt. 
Distrait,  lUTOccupied,  absent-minded. 
Distraught,  frantic,  beside  one's  self. 
Distressful,  fraught  with  distress,  cauEiug 
distress. 

Distribu'tion,  the  act  of  distributing  or 
allotting. 

Distri’batively,  assigning  to  each  his  proper 
share. 

Distrustfulncss,  mistrust,  suspicion. 
Disturbance,  anything  that  distiubs,  commo- 
tion. 

Disunion,  lack  of  unity,  strife. 

Disusage,  a foi'saking  the  uso  of. 
Dlthyrambic,  inspired  with  frantJo  enthu- 
siasm, like  the  dithyrambs  or  hymns  in  praise 
of  Bacchus. 

Ditto,  the  same  as  before. 

Ditty,  the  words  or  air  of  a simple  song. 
DinrnaJ,  daily,  recurring  every  day. 
Divagation,  a wandering  away. 

Divergent,  parting  asunder  and  e<  !r.g  to 
different  directions. 

Divers,  several,  sundry. 

Diverse,  varied  in  form  or  cnaracter. 
Diversity,  variety. 

Divertissement,  amusement,  diversion. 
Divest,  to  strip,  deprive,  denude. 

Dividend,  a share  of  the  profits  in  a eoneem 
paid  to  the  shareholders. 

Divination,  the  practice  of  foretelling  the 
future  by  occult  means. 

Divine,  god-Uke,  superhuman;  belonging  to 
God,  sacred;  an  ecclcsi.Hstic ; to  foretell,  gtiess. 
Diving-bell,  a hollow  bell-sliaped  struc-f  ure  to 
which  divers  esJh  vvork  under  water. 
Divisibility,  the  state  of  being  divisible. 
Divisional,  Monglng  to  a iMvrticular  division. 
Divorce,  to  sepancte  husband  and  ■wife  by 
legally  annulling  the  marriage  contraet. 
Divulsion,  the  act  cl  pluck^  asunder. 
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f>l2zlncS3i  vertigo,  Kl'Idlnesu. 

Doab,  a term  uued  la  India  (or  land  between 
two  rivers. 

DocllOi  teachable,  amenable,  tractable. 

Dooilityt  the  quality  of  being  docile. 

Docket,  a deacriptlve  label,  reglater  or  note  on 
the  back  of  a paper  Indicating  Us  contentn. 

Dock-yard,  a yard  where  ships  are  built  or 
repaired.  , . ^ ^ 

Doctorate,  rank  of  a doctor. 

Doctrinaire,  one  Inclined  to  push  bis  theories 
to  an  unpractical  extent. 

Doctrinal,  belonging  to  or  containing  doctrine. 

Documentary,  derived  from  documents. 

Dodo,  a bird  once  found  in  the  Mauritius  but 
now  extinct. 

DoflF,  to  take  off  (some  article  of  dress). 

Do^-cai^,  a light  two-whcelcd  vehicle  with 
scats  back  to  back. 

Dog-days,  the  hot  season  of  the  year  whcti 
the  dog-star  Is  al)Ovc  tlio  liori/ou. 

Doge,  the  name  of  the  cliiof  inugislrate  of  Venice 
and  Genoa. 

Doggedness,  obstinate  persistency. 

Doggerel,  a jingling  rhyming  verso. 

Dogma,  autliorltativo  doctrine. 

Dogmatically,  In  a dogmulic  or  authoritative 
manner. 

Dog-star,  Sirius,  a bright  star  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Canis  Major. 

Doily,  a small  mat  for  use  at  taJdc. 

Dolelrums,  the  region  of  tlio  ocean  near  tlie 
equator  subjeot  to  dead  culnui;  ntclancliuly, 
depression. 

Doleful,  sad,  full  of  grief. 

Dollar,  a gold  or  silver  coin  worth  100  cents  or 
about  is.  ‘2d. 

Dolmen,  an  ancient  stninturo  of  huge  stones 
placed  upright  in  the  earth,  supporting  a rough 
unhewn  stone  or  table. 

Do'lorous,  full  of  grief. 

Dolour,  pain,  grief. 

Dolphin,  a sea  animal  resembling  a porpoise. 

Dolt,  a dull  follow,  a blockhea<l. 

Domain,  estate  around  a country-seat. 

Domesticate,  to  render  familiar  with  bouse- 
hold  alTalrs. 

Domicile,  place  of  abode. 

Domiciliary,  belonging  to  a domicile  or 
residence. 

Dominant,  ruling,  predominating;  fifth  nolo 
of  a scale. 

Domineer,  to  act  in  a dictatorial  or  overbearing 
way. 

Dominican,  belonging  to  the  black  frlara  or 
order  of  St.  Dominie. 

Dominie,  a Scotch  name  for  a sclioolniaster. 

Dominion,  supreme  authority,  territory  under 
sovereign  rule. 

Domino,  a cloak  with  a hood  or  half-mask  usc.l 
(or  disguise. 

Dominoes,  a game  played  with  28  pieces  of 
dotted  ivory. 

Don,  a fellow  of  a coUogo ; a Spanish  gentleman ; 
to  put  on. 

Donation,  a gift,  a contribution  for  charitable 
purposes. 

Donjon,  the  strong  central  tower  in  an  ancient 

C&iStilO* 

Donna,  the  title  of  a Spanish  lady. 

Donor,  giver. 

Doomsday,  day  of  doom,  ludgment  da.v. 

Doomsday-book,  an  authoritative  register  of 
the  lands  of  England  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Doric,  name  of  the  simplest  and  strongest  style 
of  Greek  architecture ; a term  used  to  denote  a 
broad  dialect. 

Dormant,  sleeping,  qule^icent,  In  abeyance. 

Dormer,  a sleeping-room,  an  attic. 

Dormer-window,  a window  rising  vertically 
from  a sloping  roof. 

Dormitory,  a large  bedroom  with  sleeping 
accommodation  for  several  persons. 

Dossal,  drapery  or  hangings  for  the  back  of  on 
altar. 

Dot,  French  term  for  a marriage  portion  or  dowry. 

Dotage,  mental  weakness  due  to  old  age; 
excessive  fondness. 

Dotard,  an  old  man  who  is  mentally  weolc. 

Double  entendre,  a word  or  phrase  used  wnth 
a secondary  and  unpleasant  meaning  under- 
lying it. 

Double-entry,  a method  of  book-keeping  in 
which  a double  record  is  made  of  each  trans- 
action. 

Double-flrst,  a first-class  degree  in  both  classics 
and  mathematies. 

Doublet,  one  of  a pair;  a garment  formerly 
worn  by  men. 

Doubtful,  uncertain. 

Douceur,  a money  present  given  as  a bribe  or  a 
reward. 

Douche,  shower-bath,  jet  or  spray  of  water 
playing  on  the  body. 

Doughtiness,  sturdy  valour. 

Dowager,  a widow  of  high  rank ; a stately  old 
lady. 

Dower,  marriage  portion,  widow's  portion. 

Down -train,  a train  on  its  way  from  the 
principal  terminua. 


Dowry,  a bride's  rnarrlage-pfirtlon. 

DoKology,  a hymn  of  praUe  bo  lua  Truhty. 
Dozen,  a set  of  twelve. 

Drachm  or  cLram,J  of  an  oancclnApothecar.it  i 
weight . ! 

Draconic  or  draconian,  exccMlvely  »•  -ere  , 
like  tlie  laws  of  Draco. 

Draff,  dri^gs  of  malt,  any  worthless  refu.-i . 
Drag-net,  a net  In  which  fish  ate  • Kht  b> 
dragging  it  along  the  bottom  of  the  wau-r 
Dragoman,  a term  used  in  the  Last  for  a guid 
anil  interpreter.  i 

Dragon,  a fabulous  monster;  a fieri--  woman.  ' 
Dragoon,  a cavalry  soldh-r. 

Drain-trap,  a contrivance  for  prever'.  to- 
escape  of  foul  gas  from  di  ins. 

Drama,  a repre  .i-ntatlon  of  human  U.r 
Kis'iiking  and  acting  os  in  real  life. 

Dramatist,  an  author  of  tli.,  >r, I 
Dramaturgic,  belonging  to  lb-  dr;;o  aUc  -'rt.  i 
Drastic,  thorough,  effi  - toal. 

Draught-board,  a chequer' J board  on  .. 
draughts  are  played. 

Draw-bridge,  a bridge  r--!  a moot  v, !i  . , 

be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  ' 

Dreadnaught,  an  o.crcoat  of  stout,  v.i.it-  - ' 
proof  cloth.  I 

Dreaminess,  the  state  of  b*  oig  - r imy.  j 
Dreary,  gloomy,  c)M-«-rli  ■,». 

Dredger,  a machini  for  ralring  i -nd  or  to  . i 
from  the  liottoin  of  the  wal«-r. 

Dress-circle,  a spi  clal  piirt  of  the  i):<  v’ 
aasigned  to  tlioee  In  evening  dri  -• 
Dressing-case,  a box  supp  d with  u t 
requlBll' s. 

Drift-net,  a net  kept  in  position  in  Un  w.vti  r 
liy  flouts  utid  weiglits. 

Drill,  a tool  for  iKirlng  hob  < : I'ro-L-  tv.  !' 
linen  material ; to  train  in  plijni  • a- r- . 
to  sow  in  rows.  | 

Driveller,  an  idle,  foolish  babbler.  \ 

Droit,  riglit,  duty.  | 

Drollery,  qiaint  hnmniir ; s purr-- 1 nhow.  | 
Dromeaary,  a niinel  with  on-  Imi-ip 
Drop-scene,  a p unted  curUhu  to  diop  In  :r 
of  a stage.  , 

Dropsical,  subject  to  dropsy. 

Drosky,  a Ilussian  four  wheeled  ojien  r.vrri.i  / 
DrougntineKS,  lack  rd  r i'ii. 

Drought  or  Drouth,  wu',er  famine,  per:  - '.  <1 
dry  weather;  tliimt.  ■ 

Drover,  one  who  ilrl'.e  e Rlif-op  or  rat'lc,  i 

Drowsily,  In  a drowsy  or  si!  - py  manner. 
Drudgery,  dull  and  une'  a--iri  t-iil.  I 

Drurdical,  iK-longlng  to  tlie  l>rei.!'<.  | 

Drum-head,  tin-  p.vrchmi-nt  -t-  nf  a drui  ' 
Drum-head  court-martlnl.  c iri  u ■■  d 
held  In  war  time,  with  iK-rliajw  an  upiurtii  d 
drum  as  table.  I 

Drunkard,  one  who  drlnkn  to  r\ci  . i 

Dry-goods,  fabrics  and  oth- r warx  sold  by 
drapers.  j 

Dry  wines,  wlni  s w-hlcb  are  not  sw.  et.  I 

Dryad,  a wixid-nymph.  ' 

Dry-nurse,  a niinie  who  rears  a child  withotit 
tlieliroust.  ' 

Dry-point,  a sharp  needle  used  in  ciiitravln:;  or 
etcliing 

Dry-rot,  rot  which  causes  tlmlx  r to  grow  brltth 
atul  decay. 

Drysalter,  a dealer  In  cbemlc.-vl  proJuctN;  a 
dealer  in  salted  or  dried  meals. 

Dualism,  a twofold  division.  | 

Dubiety,  state  of  doubt.  : 

Dubious,  doubtful,  uncertain,  questionable.  I 
Dubltatlon,  state  of  doubt. 

Ducal,  belonging  to  a duke. 

Ducat,  a gold  coin  originally  Issued  In  Italy 
worth  nearly  ten  tdiillincs. 

Duchess,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a duke.  ' 

Duchy,  the  dominions  of  a duke. 
Ducking-stool,  a stool  on  which  scolds  were 
ducked. 

Duct,  n little  pipe  or  tube. 

Ductile,  pUuble,  able  to  be  drawm  ont  Into  fine 
threads. 

Dude,  a fop.  a dandy. 

Dudgeon,  offended  feeling,  linffiness.  pet'ilance. 
Duel,  a deadly  encounter  between  two  persons 
to  settle  a private  quarrel. 

Duellist,  one  who  fights  a duel. 

Duenna,  a severe  chaperon. 

Duet,  a piece  of  music  for  two  voices  or  per- 
formers. 

Dukedom,  dominions  of  a duk«,  rank  of  a duke. 
Dulce  doraum,  “home,  sweet  home." 

Dulcet,  sweet,  sweet-sounding. 

Dulcimer,  a stringed  instrument  played  with 
two  hammers. 

Dullard,  one  who  is  dull  of  perception,  slow- 
witted. 

Duly,  in  due  season,  suitably. 

Dumb-waiter,  a movable  sheK  for  the  con- 
veyance of  dishes.. 

Dummy,  a dumb  or  silent  person ; lay  figure ; 

exposed  hand  at  whist. 

Dungeon,  a dark  nndergroimd  prison. 
Dunnage,  old  canvas  and  timber  used  to  protect 
the  cargo  from  bilge  water  and  keep  it  steady. 
Duodecimo,  a book  the  pages  of  which  are 
made  of  sheets  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 


Duomo,  Italian  ca-c.e  f.  r a raU.».lrmt 
Dupery,  luc  of  '-E 

Duplex,  two  fi.lil. 

Duplication,  dn-.birag  or  mai  ir  two  fold. 
Duplicity,  ilout/U  J.  J--.  . v 
Dureblllty,  • Bi-aeity  f^-rUeii:.- 
Durance,  u> miun,  ;...pn».,i.ij  , nt 
Durbar,  an  r.a:i.'-  l->r  a graeJ  u2..Lki 

ri  '-jc.ijjfi  ; Uii,  of  auu.-  Aioe. 

Dusky,  dork.  twarU-v 

Dutch  auction,  an  au- 1:00  at  wl.trh  ar« 
pul  - y ni  u-'-fi  afc.:.  . I.  . r,  pr._*:  anJ  LLvn 
rap:  j . J.  ...  ?.  i till  a 1:1  U I-  « 

Dutch  courage,  r.,_a,r  nj  [r 

aJ.  , 

Dutch  oven,  a I.n.'  • o : in  »n..A  n- at 

can  b,  II-  I I'l  f/..;,;  '.!  u.i  Uxt 

Duteous,  : .t  ' 

Dwerflah,  n .'.v  ^rf 

Dyer,  : ..  . . .f  : , , . . 

Dynamical,  r ,«  i . vj  ! ; . . c 

• nrr;  . 

Dynamite.  a .'.Aj  , - • f : -i.  : ...g 

J lU'  . . r,  ■ 

Dy  nemo,  a n.a.  ! r 1 . ■ - 

I '.irri 

Dyneatlc.  Ulo:..  i a - . i 

ri.brB. 

Dys  entery,  s u.-k- .-a-  r a 

I i r , If, 

Dyspepsia,  ii.  ' 

i^yspsplic,  •-;!  !.  I i'..  .1. 


Eagerness,  I r:;*- 1 ; ».■  j , /.  e..  ard  --r. 

t'.aglet,  a > i . . .1, 

Eerl-manhal,  ' , ' . . r • ' 

F.  arne',1,  > i .»  m - » j , 

Earthllneas,  Uo  stau.  k!  ......  .1  r 

IV  . f .... 

Earthquake,  s trcmi.r  or  c.^n>  .n  f u 

■ I r . 


Earth-shine.  !:.-S.t  - - >,  ; 

1 a : ! i . - . . n I . . I ■ I 

E.arlh-work,  a a;.  , . . . r ■ .! 

Ear-wllness,  oi^c  » no  can  li  .u 

( .t  OA  ,,  I..  i.f,;  f. 

Easeful,  q (.  a<-.  f .,!. 

rulness,  fi'-'i  ;i.  Ir-  ."i  dlf^.-uity. 

Kasterll  ng.a  r-it;  1 » ; , « Hal  lie  tree 

Eeslsrly,  iron,  -r  -...c- 

ErLSlertlde,  !■  * a! 

Fau-do- Cologne,  a » ■ !.  i.-,  »n  p>rf-j.T:e. 
Eeu-du-  V le,  ■ r...- 

Eevsadropper,  - w>,.  .!s  - i.»  tj  ;;.e  pr.vate 

i-i  , r»v; .'  II  f.!  -iif  ! •»- 


Ebb-tide,  ilir  f ■■  I . 1 Ia. 

Ebon,  i.k*  < ' i Ir..  1 

Ebonite,  v . , ; r •'  .-r. 

Ebrl’ety,  Mif'c,', 

Ebullient.  I-  .!  i a ••  ■ •• 

Ebullition,  a-. I .-1  1.  ..  n.;;  a vt^..  ;,t  dLcpisv  of 
f.  - Ilia'. 

EcartA,  a pun  ■ of  <--.r  “ 

Eccentric. ...  ■ . '..■■k  'r..,  - >0  ntr--  ; pri-nksr. 

Eccentricity.  .0.1.  r- Ir  u cfctrc  , 

f n i '.f  t . Ml  k>.;  Uty . 

Eccleslast,  a J-  rpy^iAr. 

Eccleslology,  t j . r f .r*h  srn&itoe. 
ti.r-  . A-'. 

Echelon,  il  f-<-  .J  if  trc-or^i  in  tb<  f r..;  of  stf  ps. 
Echo,  r*  tnrn  or  n •'  ‘ii'n  01'  a ei.'- 

Eclairclssement,  an  ,:xp.,maUoCi  or  cLreiiitg- 


up. 

Eclat,  nr;  r-  nown;  arplsrust. 

Eclectic.  Bcli  iins  fr-  n r'  ..  . .-.“.s  nf  n'brr*. 
Eclecticism,  the  pracuo/:  i-.-kii.ng  frvm 

various  s;.  s'.'  rat. 

Eclipse,  a temporary  obscuration;  to  dark-ia; 
t..  ( x , 1. 

Ecliptic,  apparrnt  ikith  of  the  »un. 

Eclogue,  a paji'.c>nU  p - ni. 

Econom  ic,  Imgai;  ; ,r.'-.y. 

Economize,  to  save  money  by  cax'-ful  ni.!U)4ge- 
mt-nt. 

Ecstasy,  rapture;  enthr'jri.txrT,. 

Ecstatic,  in  a state  of  ecstasy. 

Ecumenical,  universal. 

Ec  zema,  a skin  dlM 
Edacious,  greedy,  ravenous. 

Eddying,  turning  round  and  ronnd. 
c delwoTss,  an  Alpine  flower. 

Edging,  a narrow  border  of  lace,  etc.,  on  s 
garment. 

Edible,  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Edict,  an  order  issued  by  s sovereign  ; a decree. 
Edification.  Instruction;  mentai  progress. 
Edifice,  a building. 

Edify,  to  build ; to  benefit  by  Instmctlon. 

Edit,  to  prepare  for  publication. 

Edition  de  luxe,  a richly  bonnd  edition  of  s 
book  beantifully  printed  on  the  fief t paper. 
Editorieil,  belonging  to  or  written  by  on  editor. 
Educate,  to  bring  ap.  Instnict. 

Educational,  relating  to  educatloiL 
Educe,  to  bring  ont,  extract. 

Eerie,  inspiring  fear ; weird. 

Effaceabie,  that  may  be  rubbed  out. 
Effective,  productive  of  results;  serviceable. 
Effectual,  producing  the  desired  effect. 
Effominacy,  womanish  weakness  in  a man. 
Ef'lerent,  carrying  outwards. 
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EffAFveaeence, babbling  of  allquid  dne  to  the 
escape  of  gas. 

Effete,  barren ; 'wom  out. 

EtBcacious,  able  to  produce  the  desired  eSect. 
Ef'floacy,  the  state  of  being  efficacious. 
Efficiency,  ability  to  produce  a given  effect. 
Efficient,  effective,  capabie. 

Effigy,  an  image  or  figure  of  a person. 
'Efflopescence,  production  of  flowers ; a redness 
of  the  skin. 

Ef'fluence,  that  which  flows  out. 

Effluvium,  noisome  vapour  from  decayed 
matter. 

Efflux,  the  act  of  flowing  out ; effluence. 
Effront'epy,  impudence,  shamelessness. 
Effulgent,  shining,  bright,  luminous. 
Effusion,  that  which  is  poured  out. 

Effusive,  pouring  out;  demonstrative. 
Egg-lllp,  a drink  of  hot  ale  with  eggs,  spice,  etc. 
Eglantine,  sweetbrier;  wild-rose. 

Ego,  one's  self. 

Egoism  or  egotism.  Inordinate  love  of  self. 
Egoistical,  showing  egoism. 

Egregious,  remarkable,  extraordinary. 
Egress,  the  act  of  going  out;  a meiuis  of  exit. 
Egyptology,  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
Eider-down,  soft  down  of  the  eider-duck. 
Eighteenth,  next  to  the  seventeenth. 

Eikon,  a likeuesB ; a sacred  picture. 
Eirenicon,  a suggested  arrangement  with  the 
view  of  conciliating. 

Ejaculation,  a sudden  exclamation. 
Ejection,  the  act  of  casting  out,  expulsion. 
Ejectment,  a casting  out;  expulsion. 
Elaboration,  the  act  of  bringing  to  perfection. 
Elan,  dash,  transport. 

Elapse,  to  pass  away,  to  glide  away. 
Elastically,  in  an  elastic  or  springy  manner. 
Elasticity,  power  of  quick  recovery. 

Elated,  flushed  with  success. 

Elation,  pride  caused  by  success. 

El  Dorado,  an  imaginary  land  of  gold. 

Elect,  to  choose,  to  pick  out;  one  ciiosen. 
Electioneer,  to  work  for  the  election  of  a 
candidate. 

Electoral,  relating  to  an  elector  or  elections. 
Electrical,  belonging  to  electricity. 
Electrician,  one  skilled  in  electricity. 
Electricity,  one  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Electro,  a sliort  form  of  electrotype. 
Electrocution,  execution  by  electricity. 
Electrolier,  a pendant  for  electric  lights. 
Eleotrom'eter,  an  Instrument  for  measuring 
electricity. 

Electrotype,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  In  for. 
Eleemos'yuary,  given  In  or  depending  on 
charity. 

Elegance,  grace,  beauty  of  form. 

Elegi'ac,  belonging  to  elegy ; mournful. 
Elegy,  a mournful  song ; a dirge. 

Elemental,  arising  from  first  priuciph's. 
Elementary,  uncompounded,  primary. 
Elephantine,  pertaining  to  an  elcplmnt ; hnire. 
Elevation,  the  act  of  raising  up;  heiglii; 
dignity. 

Elf-land,  fairy-land. 

Elicit,  to  draw  out,  discover  by  reasoning. 
Elide,  to  cut  oft  a svllablc. 

Eligible,  fit  to  be  chosen,  preferable. 
Eliminate,  to  reject,  leave  out. 

Elision,  the  act  of  cutting  oS  a syllable. 

Elite,  a select  body. 

Elixir,  an  invigorating  cordial. 

Elizabethan,  belonging  to  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
Ellipse,  an  oval  figure. 

Ellipsis,  omission  of  a word  or  phrase. 
Elliptical,  belonging  to  an  ellipse;  ha\ing  a 
part  left  out. 

Elocutionist,  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
Elogium,  an  oration  in  praise  of  a person  or 
event. 

Elohim,  a Hebrew  name  for  God. 
Elongation,  the  act  of  lengthening;  distance. 
Elopement,  the  running  away  of  two  lovers. 
Eloquence,  power  of  spealdng  well  and  fluently. 
Elucidate,  to  explain,  to  make  clear. 

Elude,  to  evade,  to  avoid  by  artifice. 

Elusive,  using  stratagem  to  evade. 

Elusory,  evasive,  deceitful. 

Elvish,  elfish,  full  of  mischief. 

Elysian,  very  delightful. 

Elysium,  an  abode  or  state  of  exquisite  blisa. 
El'zevir,  a book  printed  by  the  Elzevir  family. 
Emaciation,  a wasting  away ; leanness. 
Emanate,  to  issue  or  flow  from. 

Emanation,  the  act  of  proceeding  from. 
Emancipate,  to  set  free,  release  from  control. 
Emasculate,  to  castrate,  render  weak. 
Embalm,  to  preserve  a dead  body  by  aromatics. 
Embankment,  a raised  mound. 

Embargo,  prohibition ; a stop  put  to  trade. 
Embarrass,  to  perplex,  entangle,  abash. 
Embassy,  an  ambassador’s  mission  or  official 
residence ; a solemn  message. 

Embattled,  drawn  up  ru  order  of  battle; 

fnmishod  with  battlements. 

Embellish,  to  beautify,  to  adorn. 

Ember,  a live  cinder. 

Ember-days,  certain  fast  days  before  the 
Sunday  when  priests  and  deacons  are  ordained. 

Embezzle,  to  appropriate  by  breach  of  trust. 


Embitter,  to  render  bitter.  I 

Emblazon,  to  adorn  with  heraldic  flgurei;  to  | 
embeilish.  I 

Emblematic,  symbolical,  typical. 
Embodiment,  the  state  of  being  invested  with 
or  united  in  a body.  ‘ 

Embonpoint,  plumpness. 

Embosom,  to  admit  to  one’s  afieetions;  to  ; 
enclose . 

Emboss,  to  adorn  with  raised  work. 
Embouchure,  the  mouth  of  a river. 
Embowel,  to  take  away  the  entrails;  to 
enclose  in. 

Embower,  to  enclose  as  with  trees. 

Embrace,  to  clasp  in  the  arms.  i 

Embrasure,  an  opening  in  a wall  for  guns.  : 
Embrocation,  a liniment. 

Embroidery,  fancy  needlework. 
Embroilment,  a state  of  distorbanee.  : 

Embryo,  the  first  undeveloped  state  of  anything.  ■ 
Embryology,  the  science  which  trea'^  of  ; 
embryos. 

Emend,  to  correct,  change  for  the  better.  1 

Emendation,  the  act  of  improving  or  cor-  < 
recting.  | 

Emerald,  a green  precious  stone. 

Emerge,  to  come  forth.  i 

Emergency,  an  unforeseen  event  cr  necessity.  ; 
Emer'itus,  retiring  with  a pension. 

Emersion,  the  act  of  emerging. 

Emery,  a hard  mineral  used  for  polishing. 
Emetic,  a medicine  to  cause  vomiting. 
Emeute,  a riot,  rising. 

Emigrant,  one  who  removes  to  another  country.  , 
Emigration,  tne  act  of  emigrating. 

Emigre,  a noble  who  left  Fiance  during  the 
revolution. 

Eminence,  height ; distinction;  title  of  cardinal. 
Emir,  an  Eastern  ruler. 

Em'issary,  a special  or  secret  messenger. 

Emit,  to  scud  forth. 

Emollient,  a softening  application. 
Emolument,  profit,  advautage.  ■ 

Emotional,  easily  moved  or  excited.  | 

Empale,  to  transfix  on  an  upright  stake;  to  , 
fence  in. 

Empery,  empire,  sovereign  power. 

Emphasis,  siress  laid  on  certain  words. 
Emphatic,  forcible,  striking. 

Empirical,  based  on  observation  only. 
Empiricism,  dependence  on  experi.  c alone. 
Employee,  one  empleved  bv  another. 
Empoison,  to  poison ; to  Infect  with  bitterness. 
Emporium,  a centre  of  trade. 
Empressement,  carncstnesa ; eager  attention. 
Emprise,  on  enterprise. 

Emptiness,  the  state  of  containing  nothing. 

I Empurple,  to  moke  of  a purple  colour. 

' Empyr'oa),  composed  of  pure  fire  'e:bt. 
i Emulation,  rivalry;  tlic  attempt  o exe<  1. 

1 omulgent,  milking  or  draining  out. 

Emulous,  eager  to  surpass  another.  , 

Emulsion,  a miUt-like  medicine. 

Enable,  to  make  possible,  confer  power. 
Enactment,  tlie  establishment  of  a law.  | 

Enamel,  a glossy,  paint-like  coating. 

En  avant,  forward  1 
En  bloc,  in  a lump. 

Encaustic,  with  the  colours  burnt  In. 
Enceinte,  space  enclosed  by  ramparts;  preg- 
jiant. 

Enchanter,  one  who  chann.s;  a magician. 
Enchantment,  delight;  the  use  of  maglo 
spells. 

Enchiridion,  a hand  book. 

Encircle,  to  enclose  in  a ring. 

Enclitic,  that  Icfins  upon. 

Encomiastic,  bestowing  praise. 

Encomium,  praise,  eulogy. 

Encompass,  to  surround;  bring  about;  go 
round. 

Encore,  again ; a recall  at  the  theatre,  etc. 
Encounter,  to  meet  face  to  face ; an  attack. 
Encouragement,  Incitement;  support. 
Encroach,  to  advance  gradually ; to  trespass  on 
another’s  riglits. 

Encumber,  to  clog,  Impede;  to  load  with  debts. 
Encumbrance,  a clog;  a burden  upon  ati 
estate. 

Encyclical,  sent  round  to  many  people. 
Encyclopeedia,  a book  of  miormation  on 
every  subject. 

Encyclopredlc,  containing  much  information. 
Endearment,  a term  of  nifection ; a caress. 
Endeavour,  to  try,  to  attempt. 

Endemic,  iv'ouliar  to  a locality  or  people. 
Endive,  a plaint  used  in  salads. 

Endorse,  to  ratify;  to  sign  one’s  name  on  the 
back  of. 

Endorsement,  act  of  endorsing;  ratification. 
Endowment,  a fund  settled  on  a person  or 
institution. 

Endue,  to  pnt  on;  to  credit  with. 

Endurance,  duration;  the  power  of  bearing 
suffering, 

En'ema,  see  Med.  Diet. 

Energetic,  full  of  activity,  forcible. 

Energize,  to  act  wdth  energy. 

Enervation,  the  state  of  being  weakened. 

En  Evidence,  to  the  fore,  conspicuotis. 
Enfant  terrible,  a precooloua  child. 


Enfeeblement,  loea  of  strength. 
Enfeoffment,  formal  eonveyance  cJ  ar  sitate. 
En  fete,  making  holiday. 

Enfilade,  to  fire  on  a line  of  troope  from  their 
flank. 

Enfln,  at  last,  finally. 

Enforcement,  compolsim.  sanrtlcn. 
Enfranchise,  to  admit  to  pchUis’ 
to  free. 

Engagement,  a promise;  a V troth  ' i 
Engaging,  pleasing,  attractive. 

Engender,  to  b^et;  to  give  rise  to. 

Engine,  a machine ; an  instrumr 
Engineer,  one  who  consimcia  -.r  manatee 
eneines. 

Engllshry,  people  of  Enclish  desc-  nt. 
Engorge,  to  devour,  rwaiiow  up. 

Engrain,  to  Jye  in  a lasting  colour. 
Engraving,  a print. 

Engross,  to  monopolise;  to  copy  in  ’f'-i- 
Engrosser,  one  who  purchases  lai  ..ntitice 
of  a commoility  in  order  to  make  n j'lunt. 
Engrossment,  the  act  of  engroseino. 

Engulf,  to  swallow  up. 

Ennajice,  to  increase ; to  raise  In  esteem. 
Enigma,  a riddle;  an  obacure  statr^iicnt. 
Enigmatical,  puzzling;  havn.^  a hidden 
meaning. 

Enjoin,  to  direct,  eommantl,  prt-icrihe. 
Enjoyment,  happiness;  desirable  j-  '''sesa;cn. 
Enlace,  to  lace,  to  encircle. 

Enlargement,  Increase  in  Bi7.e;  a'’  h'ien. 
Enlightenment,moraI ormentai illu  uuaticn. 
Enlist,  to  join  the  army;  to  enr-''!  on  ,r,K  b aiui.. 
Enliven,  to  animate;  to  make  cheerful. 

En  masse,  in  a body,  all  tci^ether. 

Enmity,  unfriendlinoRs,  di^yre*  c‘-nt. 
Ennoble,  to  make  noble;  to  ch  '-vte. 

Ennui,  feeling  of  boredom,  wturinc-s. 
Enormity,  an  atrocious  crime;  w 
Enormous,  huge;  exetsai  e;  very  d. 
Enough,  sufficient. 

Enounce,  to  articulate;  to  state. 

Enquire  or  inquire,  to  ecvk  for  infenr  , 
Enrage,  to  roubC  to  anger. 

En  rapport,  In  connec*'  >n;  in  hr  ’ vony. 
Enrapture,  to  fill  with  j^'v  cr  dt-;  gbl. 

En  r^gle,  in  pro;  t ordt  r. 

En  revanche,  in  r turn  ; by  ww  of  ri  t;  ■■  it  n. 

Enroll  or  enrol,  to  instrt  lu  a i- 1 

Enrolment,  the  ^ of  onreUin;’  a rr  -t-r. 
En  route.  >n  the  way. 

Ensample.  an  example,  a ft*-  ■ -'n. 
Ensanguine,  to  - ’ft:..  ■■  ■.  ;iii  f..  .1. 
Ensconce,  to  eo'-er  as  w ith  a fort , to  b’  ’ . 
Ensemble,  the  general  tfli  :t. 

Enshrine,  to  enclose  In  a shrine ; to  clicrir.h  -s 
■<acr,-d. 

Enshroud,  to  cover  np;  to  conceal. 

Ensign,  tho  fl.tg  of  a rtviinint;  the  oil.  r 
Ih-anng  it. 

Enslave,  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

Ensnare,  to  cateh  in  a trap;  :o  'nt  ;eeb'. 
Ensue,  to  n ine  afti  r;  to  f.illi"v  ns  a rt.su.t. 

En  suite,  inamipany;  matching. 

Ensure,  to  make  certain. 

Entail,  to  settle  the  succeffion  to  on  estate. 
Entanglement,  intricacy:  stau- of  eonfusien. 
En'tasls,  the  swelling  outliuo  of  a column 
between  It.s  ton  and  its  base. 

Entente  cordiale,  a frieuilly  nnderstaeJing 
between  two  nations. 

Bnter’lc,  lielonging  to  the  Intestines. 
Enterprising,  ready  to  venture  on  a K'M 
scheme. 

Entertaining,  affording  amnsement. 
Enthrall  or  enthral,  to  enslave,  to  entran  e. 
Enthronement,  the  ai  t of  placing  on  a tliroue. 
Enthusiasm,  heat  of  imagination;  fcxvt.nt 
zeal. 

Enthusiast,  one  filled  with  enthusiasm. 
Enticement,  allurement ; a tempting  away. 
Enticing,  seductive,  attractive. 

Entire,  whole,  unbroken. 

Entirety,  completeness,  fulness. 

Entitle,  to  name ; to  give  a claim  to. 

Entity,  a real  being;  existence. 
Entombment,  burial. 

Entomology,  the  science  of  insects. 
Entourage,  surroundings;  courtiers,  etc. 
Entr’acte,  the  Interval  between  the  acts  of 
a play. 

Entrails,  the  bowels. 

Entrain,  to  get  into  a train  (used  of  troops). 
Entrancoment,  a state  of  rapturous  joy. 
En'trant,  one  who  enters;  a new  member. 
Entreaty,  an  earnest  prayer  or  i^tition. 
Entree,  right  of  entry ; a made  dish. 

Entre  nous,  between  ourselves. 

Entrep6t,  a warehouse;  a commercial  centre. 
Entry,  the  act  of  entering;  an  entnvnce  passage. 
Entwine,  to  interlace,  twist  together. 
Enucleate,  to  solve,  make  clo.ar. 
Enumeration,  a detailed  reckoning. 
Enunciation,  the  act  of  speitking  out ; declaxa* 
lion. 

Envel'op,  to  cover  up;  to  surround. 
En'velope,  a wrapper;  a cover  for  a letter. 
Envenom,  to  poison ; to  make  odious : enrage. 
Enviable,  exciting  envy ; much  to  he  desired. 
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Bnvloas.  filled  with  envr. 

Environment,  surrounoings. 

Bnvi'rons.  districts  round  a town,  eta. 

Envoy,  a diplomatic  agent ; a messenger. 
Envy,  jealousy  of  another’s  advantages. 

Eon  or  eaon.  a very  long  period  of  time. 
Epfiulette.  an  othcer's  shoulder  badge. 
Eper^ne.  an  ornamental  stand  for  the  table. 
Ephem'eral.  living  for  one  day  only. 

Epio.  tm  account  of  some  great  event  in  lofty 
verse. 

Epicure,  a lover  of  the  luxuries  of  the  tahle. 
Bploure'an,  luxurious ; fond  of  the  tahle. 
Epicurism,  the  principles  of  Epicurus;  luxury. 
Epidemic,  affecting  great  numbers. 
Epidermis,  outer  or  scarf  skin. 

Epigram,  a short  pointed  poem  or  saying. 
Epigrammatic,  sharp  and  to  the  point. 
Epigraph,  an  inscription  on  a building,  etc. 
Epilepsy,  a convulsive  disease. 

Epilogue,  a poem  or  s[K!Ccii  at  the  end  of  a play. 
Eplph'any,  a Church  festival. 

Episcopacy,  government  by  bishops. 
Episcopalian,  relating  to  a bishop. 
Episcopate,  the  whole  body  of  bishops. 
Episode,  a minor  event  or  story. 

Epistle,  a letter. 

Epistolary,  relating  to  letters. 

Epitaph,  an  inscription  on  a tomb. 
Epithalamlum,  a marriage  song. 

Epithet,  an  adjective  denoting  some  quality. 
Eplt'ome  (o-me),  an  abridgment  of  a lx)ok,  etc. 
Epitomize,  to  abridge,  to  condense. 

Epoch,  a point  of  time  from  which  events  date. 
Epon'ymous,  naming  a tribe  or  placo  aiicr 
some  person. 

Equability,  evenness,  nnlformlty. 

Equality,  agreement  in  size,  rank,  or  value. 
Equanimity,  evenness  of  mind;  composurf:. 
Equation,  an  algebraic  proposition  in  which  an 
equality  is  stated. 

Equatorial,  on  or  near  the  equator,  relating  to 
the  equator. 

Equerry  ox  equery,  on  oHiccr  of  a royal 

stable. 

Equestrian,  a person  on  horseback. 
Eqnl-diatant,  at  the  same  distance. 
Bquil'ibrist.  one  skilled  in  balancing. 
Equilibrium,  state  of  being  evenly  balanced. 
Equine,  belonging  to  horses. 

Kquinoctial.  belonging  to  the  Equinoxes. 
Equinox,  time  when  the  day  and  night  arc 
everywhere  equal. 

Equipment,  accoutrements,  an  outfit. 
Equipoise,  equality  of  weight  or  force. 
Eq'uftable,  just,  impartial. 

Equity,  justice,  impartiality. 

EqulvaJent,  of  equal  value,  meaning,  etc, 
Equiv'ocai,  of  doubtful  signification. 
Equivocation,  ambiguity  of  speech. 

Era.  a period  dating  from  some  important  event. 
Eradicate,  to  uproot,  to  exterminate. 

Erase,  to  rub  out ; to  destroy. 

Erastianism,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Ivfor. 
Erasure,  something  rubbed  out. 

Erect,  upright ; to  build,  to  raise. 

Erectile,  cajpabie  of  erection. 

Eremite,  a nermlt,  recluse. 

Ergo,  therefore. 

.Ero'dent,  a drug  that  eats  away. 

Erosion,  the  act  of  eating  away. 

Erot'ic,  relating  to  love. 

Err&im,  a commission  given  to  a messenger. 
Errant,  wandering,  roving. 

Erring,  sinful,  straying  from  the  right  way. 
Errat'lc,  wandering ; imcertain;  changeable. 
Erra'tum  (pi.  errata),  an  error  in  writing  or 
printing. 

Erroneous,  wrong,  mistalren. 

Error,  a mistake ; a fault. 

Erse,  the  language  of  the  Irish  or  Scotch  High- 
landers; Gaelic. 

Erstwhile,  at  one  time,  formerly. 
Eructation,  the  act  of  belching. 

Er'udite,  learned. 

Erudition,  learning,  knowledge. 

Eruption,  a bursting  out ; pimples  on  the  skin. 
Erysipelas,  a skin  disease. 

Escalade,  a storming  with  ladders. 
Escal'lop,  a shell  fish. 

Escapade,  a mischievous  prank. 
Escapement,  an  escape ; a part  of  a watch. 
Escarpment,  the  steep  side  of  a hill,  etc. 
Eschalot,  a species  of  onion. 

Eschatol'ogy,  the  doctrine  of  “ the  last  things," 
death,  judgment,  etc. 

Escheat,  the  falling  of  land  to  the  state  or  the 
lord  of  the  manor  through  failure  of  heirs. 
Escheator,  an  officer  to  look  after  escheats. 
Eschew,  to  avoid ; to  fly  from. 

Esclandre,  an  action  that  causes  scandal. 
Es'cort,  one  or  more  persons  acting  as  a guard. 
Escort',  to  act  as  an  escort. 

Escritoire,  a writing-desk. 

Esculent,  suitable  for  food. 

Escutcheon,  a shield  bearing  a coat  of  arms. 
Eskimo  (j>l.  Eslumos),  a native  of  the  extreme 
north  of  North  America. 

Esoter'io,  secret ; known  to  a chosen  few. 
Espalier,  a fruit-tree  grown  on  a trellis. 
BspartOi  a Spanish  grass  made  into  paper,  etc. 


Especially,  chiefly,  particularly. 

Espi'al,  a spy;  the  act  of  spying. 

Es'pionage,  the  practice  of  a spy. 
Esplanade,  a level  walk  or  drive. 

Espousal,  a betrothal. 

Esprit  da  corps,  a corporate  spirit 
Espy,  to  watch  narrowly ; to  see  at  a dist  ir.  e. 
Esquire,  an  armour-bearer ; a courtesy  uile. 
Es'sayist,  a writer  of  short  truatibos. 
Essence,  qualities  that  make  a thir:g ; perfura:. 
Essentially,  necessarily ; in  a high  degTe< . 
Established,  founded;  firmly  11"  d. 

Estamlnet,  arcstaaraiit  where  fei.' niay  - 

Estates,  (of  the  realm),  the  lords,  t r..y,rD.  ..i  1 
spiritual,  and  the  conunoni. 

Esteem,  to  haves  great  respect  for;  tr  c ' . r. 
Es'tlmable,  worth v of  esteem. 

Estimation,  calculation  ; opinion;  r*;*'  :i.. 
Estrangement,  withdrawal  of  ; ii  p. 
Estuary,  the  mouth  of  a tidal r. 
Esurlence,  hunger,  wont. 

Etagere,  an  ornamental  set  of  s)i  1-  f i. 

Et  ceetera,  and  other  sucii  thlDKi. 

Etching,  a form  of  engraving. 

Eternally,  for  ever ; continua  lly. 

Eternity,  duration  wlilioul  end. 

Etesian,  blowing  at  periodical  in<  c • 

Ether,  the  upper  air;  on  an>t"<'n’  i- 
Ethereal,  of  the  nature  of  ulr;  i ■ , 

Ethical,  relating  to  morals 
Ethics,  the  science  of  moral<c 
Ethiopian,  a nati  .c  of  Eth:  ip'i ; a I . I'k 
Ethnical,  pertainin,"  to  race. 
Ethnographical,  describiug  th  n < ' * 

cartli. 

Ethnology,  study  of  mankin  I. 

Ethos,  cuhtoniB  and  morali-- 
Etlolatton,  a growing  p-Ui  fr  n ’.t.t  . . ;. 

Etiquette,  rnl<  lolp-Im  co  ; 

Etymological,  mliaing  t > i - mho:',  -r 
Etymology,  scii  nc,  of  liic  ongm  of  v,  • ; 
Eucalyptus,  an  AuHtr.di.ni  , 

Euchai’lst,  Bocrameut  of  u..  i.  .J  *1  B : 
Eulogistic,  expre  <Hing  praise. 

Euloglum,  a eulogy. 

Eulogy,  a spoech  or  writing  In  p' il‘,  .•fa,’  , 

Eunuch,  a castrated  nnm. 

Eupeptic,  easy  to  dlr.<  st. 

Euphemism,  a mild  term  ua-' : f r 
one. 

Euphemistic,  containlni'  a f "p!!i  ■ . ■ ji. 
Euphony,  aungn  i'abli  wuind 
Euphuism,  lilgh-fiown  Ian  : i.t-cv. 

Eurasian,  the  child  of  a ilinJu  w n -.  i i 1 a 
European. 

Eureka,  cir  of  triumph  at  a dlF.'cv,  -v. 
Euthanasia,  an  easy  deatli. 

Evacuate,  to  empty ; to  wiilidr.aw  f • • 
Evade,  to  avoid  by  cunnlncr ; to  pic. a. . i' , . 
Evaluation,  exact  valuation. 

Evanescent,  vanishing;  linpen'i ; ' >. 

Evangelical,  according  to  the  Ui  ; • 1. 
Evangollst,  one  of  the  writers  of  ti.  <■'  : 
a lay  preacher. 

Evaporate,  to  disappear  In  vapour;  to  w.. 
Evasion,  an  excuse,  a siibti  rfiue. 

Evasive,  practising  cv-i-slon  ; > Imive. 
Evenness,  levelneas;  uniformity;  ca'.nr'.  u 
Eventually,  in  the  end,  finally. 

Eversion,  tlic  act  of  upsetting  or  dcsfroyi;;^. 
Eviction,  legal  dispossenaion  of  a ti  iMut 
Evidence,  testimony;  statements  by  a 
Evidently,  visibly,  without  doubt. 

Evince,  to  show,  to  prove. 

Eviscerate,  to  disembowel. 

Evolution,  a gradual  unrolling  cr  dcvslcpTrent, 
Evolve,  to  unfold,  disclose  iisolf. 

Ewe,  a female  sheep. 

Ewer,  a large  jug  for  water. 

Exacerbation,  Increase  of  mroignltj  c: 
bittemess. 

Exaction,  extortion;  an  unjust  dem?jid. 
Exactitude,  accuracy,  ex.actni  .-s. 
Exaggerate,  to  overstep  the  truth. 
Exaltation,  elevation  to  power  or  dignlLv; 
excited  feeling. 

Examination,  close  inspection  or  inquiry; 

trial  of  knowledge. 

Examinee,  a person  examined. 

Example,  a copy  or  pattern ; a precedent. 

Ex  aiumo,  sincerely. 

Exasperation,  irritation;  provocation. 

Ex  cath'edra,  given  with  authority. 
Excavate,  to  hollow  out. 

Exceed,  to  go  beyond ; to  surpass. 

Excel,  to  surpass;  to  be  great. 

Excellence,  great  worth  or  merit ; dignity. 
Excelsior,  higher  yet. 

Exceptional,  unusual. 

Excerpt,  an  extract  from  a book,  etc. 

Excess,  more  than  enough ; over-indulcence. 
Exchange,  to  give  one  thing  for  another;  to 
barter. 

Excheqaer,  the  State  money  department. 
Excisable,  liable  to  be  taxed. 

Exciseman,  a collector  of  excise  duties. 
Excision,  a cutting  off ; removal. 
Exoitableness,  agitation  from  joy  or  grief. 
Excitation,  excitement,  commotion. 
Exciting,  rousing;  very  interesting. 
Exclamation,  an  empoatlo  atteiaaoe : outcry. 


Ezelamatorr,  eonUlniag  so  rrnlsmWM 

Exclude,  to  shut  oat;  to  debar;  loezeepc. 
Exclusive,  not  taking  Into  aeooont;  cliqiitA 
Excogitate,  to  inveDt;  to  think  out. 
Excommunicate,  to  exciode  fniai  Choicll 

pii'.ilegaii. 

Excoriate,  to  flay,  strip  oil  Che  skla. 
Excoriation,  act  of  flaying;  loss  of  skla. 
Excortlcatlon,  ti.e  stripping  off  of  bark. 

Ex  crement,  matt<rrd:iM:harK'-d  from  the  body. 
Excrescence,  a growth ; an  unneeranary  part. 
Excrote,  Vj  scpaia'.e  and  throw  off  from  Um 
h -'iv. 

Ex  cretory,  thro-vmg  off  or  (rota 

th<-  body. 

Excruciating,  a^^r-r.blag ; Intensely  painful. 
Exculpate.  t.i  C..<  nr  tram  blnintr.  exi>iter:U«. 
Excul  patory,  .o-.iig  a rbaive. 
Excursion,  an ' I'niy  : eipedJtii>ri ; d .’ri'^ioa. 
Excursua,  an  cioibnatlon  api.<'riih'd  t-j  took. 
Exoucablc,  that  I'.i)  Lpeexeuwd 
Excuse,  t fp.  Irui'.i  tlame;  to  pardon. 
Excet,  1 ol  nee. 

Ex'ecrable,  d'  be'.:ible.  aeeursed. 

Execrate,  Cu  J.  j. m si  irrr  nee  ; to  corse. 
Exoc’utant,  nye  alio  p<  r'.  n'i«  or  carrMa  oat. 
Exco  Utivt:,  ..-.■■1.  ; tl.<-  ;«,<*.  r to  carry  out. 
Excc  ulrix,  n I.  :.n  ii|  i^jinud  to  carry  oo$ 
liie  Inslri..  to.i,  t li.  a v,  .;i 
Exege'ais,  n.;*  rpr.  '..i  ..n  of  the  Scrlptniee. 
Exegete,  i,  t-  m -x.  • d m txt-grais. 
Exegctlcut,  einla;  1.1,  r . . 

Exem  plary,  ■*.  .r.l.y  r,  imitated. 
Exemplification,  I'.ii.  v.  I y , iair[le. 

Exemption,.''  ,i:  ir  n.jei.Miuy. 

Exequiex,  f ai.  . >:  ni  x. 

Exercise.  I'l  t:»,n  (.  r ; to  emt  ’oT ; a C^sk. 

Exercltatlon.  Mere;,  e ; pts  ti  . ; ure. 

Exertion,  11. '• --I  o!  i .i’  r.i..  ij,r  ; , don. 

E X halation,  > t.  d v . :.r  r , ni«>raUJB. 

E xhauat. Ji .t'.'i  < I I ..'  v; 

Exhaustion,  u i^I  ii,-;  gri-nt  (s!h'"e 

Exhuust-pipe,  II  1 lur  the  rjut.et  u! 

B’./  sni . 

E xhl bit,  t.o  f . n : t.j  T f- r r . 

Exhlbltlonur,  i. :.t  « sji  i tinbi:. • n ~t 

y S..  l..r 

Exhllaraln,  tne-iln'" 

Exhortation,  a ^ [ *<-li  li.eit  n.  t..  ^-.xkI  d x 
Exhort  iitopy,  '■  •.  i ■ eii.  rt 
ExhuniuLlon,  i'.  ; ■ ( .1  -m'..  rnne. 

! Exigency,  i'r.-»x,nr  t . . n snd. 

'Exigent,:.  ! :r.<  at'.etiI.A.O. 

E:xtguour.  ■;  i;i  t < 

■ Exile,  ill...  1 

I ExLstunen,  i .i.  i..'  I«  .:  .;!• 

Exit,  « y ■.  : !'■  ;t  , a tl-.  T' '■•f. 

Exodus,  li.  ; vf.ur.-:  n-i  ' : I j . ,1.11:1.  ni  !»'>. 
Exon,  an  • r ..f  th.  V.  1..  :i  rf  th.  < .1.  ir  L 
Exonerate,  to  cl.  ar  fr.>.'i;  t 1..  ac- u.-., 
Ex'orabli!.  c ip.vlle  rf  i..  .'I  i-  r ■ .x.,!<  1 
Exorbitance,  II  :iKx:ie  I ■:il.  en  .rv  " 
Exorcise,  to  dr;r..  r.r  .y  : •!  , '.,1  *i,\rjt 
Exorcism,  i):>'  vl  cxj..  Ling  mU  spiy.i. 
Exordium,  s pr.  ( , 0 

Exoter'lc,  for  Uo  the  putke. 

E.XOtlO,  f irei.'n  !.■  t I r.li'.i-  to  the  ,y.;i 
Expand,  uj  s;  r^.;  1.  lay  nj-  n ; t<i  poiw  larjr. 
Expstnslon.th'- ;w.'i  I f . - '.rjniing  ; tulsr„i;jir  v. 
Ex  parte,  l.iw.v ,!.  j«vr'  .U. 

Expatlat^  to  rauK'  at  l.anre;  to  enlirce  upon 
Expatriate,  f.'om  one's  nan v.- UaX 

Expectancy,  c xi^'cied , hnpo. 

Expectation,  pr.  t of  ermine  cvenu. 
Expectoration,  ,..s  barer. 1 vdil.-i'm ; spittle. 
Expediency,  to  t;.:  !<;n.-,s  to  an  tnd. 
Expedite,  to  ha^ilru.  to  d.  .p::tch. 
Expedition,  Iiod'.^;  ajt  um<>  f<.r  some  purr ta*. 
Expeditiously,  s viftiy.  pronpt.y. 

Expel,  tn  dri'.c  rut.  b?.nl.-ih.  f j.  ■ t. 
Expenditure,  Gie  act  of  !<p«  nding;  rr.m  xpeat. 
Experience,  kcow’.  i n-  -.-vini  d L-;'-  j r....'ti'c. 
Experiment,  eomeil.inj  .1.  1 as  a i r .cf  cr  test 
Expert,  one  specially  Rl:i;!.  d in  a subject. 
Ex’plable,  that  may  be  atoned  for. 
Expiation,  atcncm'fTit. 

Expiration,  act  of  hrpathlnc  ont : the  end. 
Explanatory,  Ecnuig  to  make  rlrar. 
Ex'pletive,  added  in  order  to  fill  up;  tn  eath. 
Explication,  e xpianniion. 

Explicit,  plainly  exf  n s-i  d ; clear  ir.  statement. 
Explode,  to  burst  with  a loud  noise. 

Exploit,  a deed  of  daring ; to  tom  to  one's  own 
advantage. 

Exploitation,  act  of  making  snccessfal  use  of. 
Exploration,  search;  examination. 
Explosion,  a sudden  loud  bursting. 
Exponent,  a representative ; a terra  In  Algebra. 
Exponential,  belonging  to  an  exponent. 
Exports,  goods  sent  abroad. 

Exportation,  the  act  of  exporting. 

Exposq,  a formal  explanation  ; an  exxiosure. 
Exposed,  without  protection ; liable. 
Exposition,  explanation ; an  exhibition. 

Ex  post  facto,  after  the  thing  is  done. 
Expostulate,  to  reason  with,  remonstrate. 
Exposure,  state  of  being  open  to  view  or  risk. 
Expression,  ntterance ; a phrase ; a look. 
Expressively,  significautiy,  so  as  to  make  as 
impression. 

Exprsu'rifiOt  a sporting  tide. 


Exp. 


Sixproprlate,  to  renonnce  claim  to. 

Sixpugn,  to  conquer,  take  by  assaalt. 
BxpaTsion,  the  act  of  expelling ; baniahment. 
Expunge,  to  blot  out,  efface. 

Expurgate,  to  purge,  to  purify. 

Ex'quisite,  excellent ; compile ; keen. 
Exscind,  to  cut  off. 

Extant,  atill  existing. 

Extemporaneous,  without  premeditation. 
Extemporary,  done  or  spoken  extempore. 
Extem'pore  (o-re),  without  forethought  or 
study. 

.Extend,  to  stretch  out ; enlarge ; increase. 
Extension,  enlargement. 

Extent,  the  degree  to  which  anything  is 
extended. 

Extenuate,  to  lessen ; to  palliate. 

Exterior,  external,  outward. 
Extermination,  complete  destruction. 
Extern, outward ; visible;  adaypupiL 
Externals,  outward  forms. 

Extinction, destruction;  suppression. 
Extinguish,  to  put  out,  suppress,  destroy. 
Extirpate,  to  root  out ; to  cut  off. 

Extol,  to  praise ; to  magnify. 

Extortioner,  one  who  makes  oppressive  exac- 
tions. 

Extraction,  the  act  of  drawing  out;  lineage. 
Extradition,  the  delivery  of  an  accused  person 
to  the  authorities  of  the  country  from  which  he 
has  fled. 

Extrajudicial,  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
legal  procedure. 

Extra-mundane,  beyond  the  material  world. 
Extraneous,  not  a real  part  of  a thing ; foreign. 
Extraordinary,  out  of  the  common;  remark- 
able. 

Extrairaganoa,  wasteful  expenditure  ; excess. 
Extravaganza,  a musical  composition  of 
eccentric  style. 

Extremist,  one  who  holds  extreme  views. 
Extricate,  to  disentangle ; to  set  free. 
Extrinsic, outward;  foreign. 

Extrude,  to  thrust  out. 

Extrusion,  the  act  of  driving  out. 
Exuberance, overgrowth;  luxuriance. 
Exudation,  discharge  by  pores  or  inciaiona. 
Exultant,  overjoyed;  triumphant. 

Exuviae,  cast-ofi  skins,  shells,  etc. 

Ex  voto,  m accordance  with  a vow. 

Eyelet,  a small  hole  for  cord,  etc. 
Eye^ervlce,  service  performed  only  when 
under  inspection. 

Eyesore,  something  that  offends  the  sight. 
Eyot,  a small  river  island. 

Fabian,  cautious,  avoiding  conflict. 

Fabric,  an  edifice ; cloth,  etc. 

Fabricator,  one  who  manufactures. 
Fabulous,  feigned ; not  real;  amazing. 
Faqade,  the  front  of  an  edifice. 

Facet  or  facette,  one  of  the  small,  cut 
surfaces  of  a gem. 

■Facetious,  full  of  playful  wit. 

F aclal,  belonging  to  the  face. 

•Facile,  easy ; easily  persuaded. 

Facile  princeps,  undoubtedly  the  first. 
Facility,  dexterity ; freedom  from  difficulty. 
Fac-simlle,  an  exact  copy. 

Faction,  a political  party ; discord. 

Factious,  given  to  faction ; clamorous . 
Factitious,  made  by  art ; not  natural. 

Factor,  an  agent ; any  element  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a certain  result. 
Factotum,  one  engaged  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Faculty,  ability ; power  of  mind ; a branch  of 
learning. 

Faddist,  one  addicted  to  hobbles ; a crotchety 
person. 

Fseces,  excrements ; sediments. 

Faery,  an  imaginary  being ; an  elf. 

Fagot  or  faggot,  a bundle  of  sticks. 
Fahrenheit,  the  thermometer  in  common  use 
In  England,  so  named  after  its  inventor. 
Faience,  a kind  of  pottery  formerly  made  at 
k'aenza  in  Italy. 

Failure,  non-performance;  misucoessfulncss ; 
insolvency. 

Faineant,  inert;  lazy. 

Fait  accompli,  something  already  done. 
Faith-healing,  cures  wrought  by  prayer  and 
imagination  without  other  means. 
Faithlessness,  inconstancy,  perfidy. 

FaMr'  or  fakeer',  a reli^ous  mendicant  of 
the  East. 

Falchion,  a short,  broad  sword. 

Falconer,  a trainer  of  hawks. 

Faldstool,  a kneeUng-stool. 

Falemian,  an  excellent  Italian  wine  praised  by 
Horace. 

Fallacious,  producing  mistakes ; deceptive. 
Fallacy,  a mistake ; an  error  in  argument. 
Fallibility,  liability  to  mistakes. 
Falling-sickness,  a disease,  epilepsy. 
Fallow,  pale  yellow ; uncultivated  for  a time. 
Fallow-deer,  the  deer  of  English  parks. 
Falsehood,  a lie ; want  of  honesty.' 

Falsetto,  higher  than  the  natural  voice. 
Falalflcatlon,  the  act  of  counterfeiting  or 
making  false. 

{faltering,  hesitating;  unsteady. 


ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


I Familiarity,  omission  of  cetememy;  close 
acquaintance.  Intimacy. 

Familiar  spirit,  a spirit  accompanying  an 
individual ; a spirit  that  may  be  summoned. 
Family,  the  members  of  a household ; a tribe. 
Famine,  dearth;  scarcity  of  food. 

Famish,  to  perish  of  hunger ; to  starve. 
Famous,  renowned ; celebrated. 

Fanat'lc,  a zealot ; a religious  enthusiast. 
Fanaticism,  enthusiasm  ; religions  frenzy. 
Fanciful,  guided  by  imagination ; whimsical. 
Fancy-free,  not  in  love. 

Fandango,  an  old  Spanish  dance. 

Fane,  a consecrated  building ; a temple. 
Fanfare,  a flourish  of  trumpets. 
Fanfaronade,  bluster,  boasting. 

Fantasia,  a fanciful  piece  of  music. 
Fantastical,  imaginary,  capricious,  oil. 

Far  niente,  doing  nothing. 

Farce,  low  comedy ; to  stuff  (cookery). 
Farceur,  a joker. 

Farcical,  ludicrous,  absurd. 

Fardel,  a bundle,  a burden. 

Far-fetched,  brought  from  afar ; fon-d. 
Farinaceous,  containing  flour;  mealy. 
Farm-bailiff,  the  overseer  of  a farm. 
Farm-stead,  a farm  with  its  outbuildings. 
Farrago,  a mixed  mass,  a medley. 

Farriery,  the  trade  of  a blacksmith. 

Farrow,  a litter  of  pigs. 

Farthingale,  a sort  of  crinoline. 

Fasces,  an  axe  with  a bundle  of  rods,  a Roman 
emblem  of  authority. 

Fascinate,  to  charm,  to  bewitch. 
Fascination,  the  power  of  charming ; witcherv. 
Fascines,  bundles  of  wood  bound  Ly  thrtT; 
rings. 

Fashionable,  after  the  prevailing  mode. 
Fashlous,  annoying. 

Fastening,  that  which  attaches  or  makes  firm. 
Fastidious,  hard  to  please ; squeamish. 
Fastnesses,  fortified  or  seenn;  places. 
Fatalism,  the  belief  tliat  all  things  are  ruled 
by  fate. 

Fatality,  a decree  of  fate;  a fatal  event. 

Fata  Morgana.,  a mirage  seen  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Father-land,  one’s  native  country. 

Fathom,  a measure  of  six  feet;  u>  plumb  the 
depths  of. 

Fathomless,  that  cannot  be  fathomed. 
Fatigue,  weariness ; toil. 

Fatigue-duty,  the  work  of  a soldier  apart 
from  the  use  of  arms. 

Fattiness,  the  quality  of  being  fat  or  f.afy. 
Fatuity,  foolishness ; weakness  of  mind. 
Fatuous,  foolish,  feeble  of  mind. 

Faubourg,  a Frencli  suburb. 

Faultily,  in  a culpable  or  imperfect  manner. 
Faun,  a rural  deity. 

Fauna,  the  animals  of  a particular  region. 
Fauteuil,  an  arm-chair. 

Faux  pas,  a faiso  step ; an  error. 

Favoniax,  pertaining  to  the  west  wind;  pro- 
pitious. 

Favourable,  kind ; propitious ; conducive  to. 
Favouritism,  partiality  for  certain  people. 
Fawn,  a young  ueer ; light  bro-ira ; to  cringe. 
Fay,  a fain'. 

Fealty,  fidelity  to  a superior  lord ; loyalty. 
Feasible,  practicable. 

Feat,  a noteworthy  deed. 

Featherweight,  a boxer  of  the  lightest  of  the 
four  orders  of  weight,  viz.,  heavy,  middle, 
light,  and  feather  weights. 

Feathery,  clothed  with,  or  like,  feathers. 
Feature,  a single  part  of  the  face ; a prominent 
part. 

Febrifuge,  a medicine  to  cure  fever. 

Febrile,  proceeding  from  fever. 

Feckless,  weak,  worthless. 

Feculent,  foul ; dreggy. 

Fecundation,  the  act  of  making  prolifio. 
Fecundity,  fruitfulness. 

Federal,  relating  to  a league  or  contract. 
Federation,  the  act  of  forming  a league;  a 
leag^ie. 

Fei^,  to  pretend ; to  Invent. 

Feint,  to  move  so  as  to  deceive;  to  dodge;  a 
movement  to  deceive. 

Felicitate,  to  congratulate;  to  maice  happy. 
Felicitous,  happy,  suitable. 

Feline,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a cat. 

Fellah,  an  Egyptian  peasant. 

Fell-monger,  a dealer  in  bides. 

Fellowship,  companionship ; partnerslilp. 
Felly  or  Felloe,  one  of  the  enrvod  pieces  that 
form  the  wooden  rim  of  a wheeJ. 

Felo  de  se',  suioide. 

Felonious,  villainous ; with  criminal  intent. 
Felony,  a severe  crime. 

Felucca,  a small  vessel  with  oars  and  lateen 
sails. 

Feminine,  belonging  to  women ; tender,  soft. 
Femme  covert,  a married  woman. 

Femoral,  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

Fencing,  the  art  of  attack  and  defence  with 
sword  and  foil ; material  for  fences  or  barriers. 
Fend,  to  shut  out ; to  keep  oil. 

Fenestral,  pertaining  to  a window. 

Fenian,  a a«mber  of  an  Irish  secret  society. 
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• FeofT,  a Sef,  fee,  or  freehold  eetate. 

Feretory,  a shrine  to  hold  relics  of 

' Ferial,  belonging  to  hoiidays. 

Fermentation,  a process  of  decomposifien. 

: Ferocious,  savage,  fierce. 

Ferocity,  savsgeness,  fierceness. 

F erret,  an  animal  resembling  a weasel. 
Ferruginous,  containing  iron : nst  c/Vionred 
Ferrule,  the  metal  ringon  the  end  of  a sti-k.ev: 
Fertility,  fraitfolness;  abundance. 

Ferule,  a flat  stick  with  which  to  penish 
children. 

Fervency,  earnestness,  ardour,  reaL 
Fervid,  burning,  vehement,  zealous. 

Fervour,  heat  of  mind.  zeal. 

Festal,  belonging  to  a feast,  joyous. 

Fester,  to  become  virulent : to’-appurate. 
Festival,  a religions  or  joyous  cel.:lrat;cn. 
Festoon,  a kind  of  ■n-reath  or  garland. 

Fete,  a feast-day,  a hoUday. 

Fete  champetre,  an  open-air  festivaL 
Fetid,  emitting  a bad  smell. 

Fetish,  an  idol ; an  object  of  worship. 

I Fetlock,  the  piece  of  hair  above  a horse's 
j hoof. 

Fetus,  an  embryo,  the  young  in  the  womb. 
Feud,  a q;  ^rrel,  a content!  nn;  a fief. 

1 Feudal,  pertaining  to  the  relation  betTr^ra  i 
lord  and  bis  vassal. 

Feudatory,  l;:.!ding  lands  by  fe’.;J„;  ter  ;re. 

! Feuilleton,  the  part  of  a uew.jpaper  devo'-t\i  to 
a short,  or  scri..!  story. 

' Feverish,  troubled  with  fever,  hot,  res'.’  ss. 
i Fez,  a red  cap  worn  in  oriental  countries. 
Fiacre,  a carriage  for  hire  in  France. 

Fiance  771.,  fiancee /.,  a betrothed  person. 

. Fiasco,  a humiliating  failure. 

' Flat,  a d ccrec,  a command. 

Fibre,  a Biiiall  thn  ,■<  •r  filament. 

• Fibrous,  C4iii.iiOBe4  of  tibn-^. 

Fibula,  a bro-ch ; a surgical  needle : one  the 
bones  be;  .■.cen  ;’ue  knee  and  ankle. 

Fichu,  a 'f -.f  i.'Mkerclilef  of  m».  ^n.  etc. 
Fickleness,  inconstancy,  unst  :-adi!’.- 
Fictile,  ii'.iuiufactured  by  the  potter. 
Fictional,  inv..nteJ,  feigned. 

1 Fictitious,  nc'  r>  ,4,  imaginary. 

I Fldei  defensor,  defend,  r of  Ihe  faith. 

■ Fidelity,  faitlifulncss,  hon<  -ty. 

Fidgety,  restless,  over-anxious. 

I Fiduciary,  a tru.stee ; of  the  ii. if  tire  of  a trust. 
Fidus  Achates,  a faithful  fricud. 

Fief,  lands  held  by  grant  from  a superior 
overlord. 

Fleld-artlllory,  artillery  for  use  in  the  field. 
Field-day.  a d-jy  when  the  troops  take  the 
field  for  pnu  Uee. 

Field-marshal,  the  highest  rank  in  army 
Fiendish,  extremely  cruel  or  malicioua. 
Fierceness,  ferocity,  ^iolence. 

Fieriness,  the  state  of  being  fiery. 

Fiery,  hot  like  fire,  hot-tempered. 

Figment,  an  ln^^Jltio^,  a fiction. 

Figurative,  illustrative,  symbolical,  no: 

literally  exact;  not  literal. 

Figure-head,  the  figure  on  the  prow  of  a slfir- 
Filament,  a slender  thread;  a fll>re. 

Filbert,  a cultivated  variety  of  the  hazel  nut. 
Pilcher,  a thief. 

Filial,  befitting  a son  or  daughter. 

Filiation,  the  determinatu  a of  the  paternity 
of  a child. 

Filibuster,  a piratical  adventurer. 

Filigree,  a lacework  of  gold  or  silver  wire. 
Filings,  fragments  rubbed  off  wiilj  a file. 

Fillet,  a head-band;  meat  or  fish  boned. 
Flllibeg  or  Phllabeg,  a Highland  kilt 
Fillip,  to  strike  with  the  finger  nail ; to  inclta. 
Filly,  a young  mai-c. 

Film,  a thin  skin ; a very  fine  thread. 
Filminess,  the  state  of  being  filmy. 
Filter-bed,  a tank  with  a prepared  bottom 
through  which  a liquid  may  be  filtered. 
Filthiness,  a dirty  or  foul  state. 

Filtrate,  to  strain'or  filter. 

Flmbrlation,  a fringe,  a decoration  of  an  edga 
or  border. 

Finale,  the  last  Item  on  a programme;  a final 
movement. 

Finality,  completeness,  decisiveness. 

Finally,  lastly,  completely. 

Finance,  the  management  of  money  matters. 
Financially,  in  respect  to  finance. 
Financier,  one  engaged  in  finance. 

Finery,  showy  dress  or  ornaments. 

Finesse,  artifice,  stratagem. 

Finger-board,  the  keyboard  of  a musical 
instrument. 

Finger-plate,  a plate  fixed  on  a door  near  ths 
handle. 

Flnial,  an  architectural  ornamentation. 
Finical,  foppish,  fastidious. 

Finicking,  particular  over  trifles. 

Finis,  the  end,  conclusion. 

Finite,  having  a limit. 

Finnan  haddock  or  Flndon  haddock,  .a 

smoked  fish  cured  after  tho  manner  of  Uie 
ourers  of  Bdudon,  near  Aberdeen. 

Finnish,  relating  to  Ifinland. 

Fiord  or  Qord,  a narrow  inlet  on  the  ooaai.  m 
in  Norway. 
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Flpe-eater,  one  who  pretends  to  eat  fire;  a 
furious  person. 

Pire-Ehlp,  a ship  filled  with  corahustibles  to 
fire  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

Firing,  fuel;  the  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
Firmament,  the  sky,  the  heavens. 

Firman,  an  order  of  tiie  Turkisii  Government. 
First-floor,  the  floor  above  the  ground-floor. 
First-fruit,  first  produce,  result,  or  profit. 
First-hand,  direct  from  the  originator. 

First- water,  the  best  quality. 

Firth,  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Fisc,  the  public  treasury. 

Fiscal,  belonging  to  the  public  treasury,  relating 
to  taxation  or  revenue. 

Flshglg,  a dart  for  hurling  at  fish. 

Fishiness,  the  quality  of  being  fishy ; slip- 
periness. 

Fish  plate,  a plate  bolted  across  tlic  Junction 
of  two  lengths  of  railway  line  to  hold  them 
together. 

Fish-slice,  a broad  knife  for  serving  fish. 
Fission,  a splitting  up  into  parts. 

Fissure,  a cleft,  a narrow  chasm. 

Fistic,  connected  witli  boxing. 

Fisticuff,  a fight  with  fists. 

Fistula,  a kind  of  flute.  See  also  Med.  Diet. 
Fitful,  uncertain,  changeable. 

Fitz,  a prefix  meaning  ‘ son  of,’  as  Fltzgeroiil. 
Fives,  a game  of  hand-ball ; a disease  of  liorses. 
Fixative,  something  that  has  power  to  fix. 
Fixed  stars,  stars  which  appear  not  to  move. 
Fixity,  coherence  of  parts,  firmness. 

Fixture,  a piece  of  furniture  that  goes  with  the 
house. 

Flabbergast,  to  overwhelm  with  surprise. 
Flabbiness,  the  state  of  being  soft  and  loose. 
Flaccid,  flabby,  weak,  lax. 

Flag'ellant,  a fanatic  who  scourges  himself. 
Flagellation,  the  use  of  the  scourge. 
Flageolet,  a small  wind  instrument. 
Flagging,  ch-ooping;  paving  stones. 
Flagitious,  villainous,  atrocious. 

Flagon,  a vessel  with  a narrow  mouth  to  hold 
liquors. 

Flagrancy,  the  quality  of  being  flagrant. 
Flagrant,  burning;  notorious,  heinous. 
Flagrante  hello,  during  war. 

Flagrante  delicto,  in  the  very  act. 

Flail,  an  implement  for  thresliiiig  grain. 
Flakiness,  the  state  of  being  flaky. 

Flaky,  loosely  held  together ; lying  in  layers. 
Flambeau,  a lighted  torch. 

Flamboyant,  a style  of  architecture;  biac.ing. 
Flamingo,  a bird  with  red-coloured  plumage. 
Flfineur,  an  idler. 

Flange,  a projecting  rim  or  edge. 

Flanking,  at  the  side  of. 

Flannel,  a soft  woollen  material. 
Flap-doodle,  food  for  fools. 

Flaring,  blazing;  making  a show. 
Flash-point,  the  heat  at  which  an  inflammable 
liquid  takes  fire. 

Fiat-race,  a race  on  open  ground. 

Flatterer,  one  who  gives  undue  praise. 
Flatulency,  wind  in  the  stomach;  emptiness. 
Flatulent,  full  of  wind;  empty. 

Flaunting,  making  a boastful  display,  gaudy. 
Flavourless,  tasteless,  insipid. 

Flawless,  without  a flaw  or  blemish. 

Flaxen,  made  of  flax;  fair. 

Flay,  to  strip  off  the  skin. 

Flikche,  a slender  spire. 

Flection  or  Flexion,  the  act  of  bending,  a bend 
Fledgeling,  a young  bird  just  able  to  fly. 
Fleerer,  a mocker. 

Fleming,  a native  of  Flanders. 

Fleshings,  flesh-coloured  tights. 

Fleshly,  corporeal,  carnal,  worldly. 
Fleur-de-lis,  a lily -bloom  ; the  royal  arms  of 
France. 

Flexibility,  pliancy,  easiness  to  be  persuaded. 
Flighty,  fanciful,  frivolous. 

Flimsiness,  the  state  of  being  thin  and  unsub- 
stantial. 

Flintiness,  a stony  hardness ; hard-heartedness. 
Flint-knapper,  a worker  in  flint,  a flint- 
shaper. 

Flippancy,  a pert  manner  of  speech. 
Flli’tation,  a playing  at  love-making. 
Floatation  or  flotation,  the  study  of  floating 
bodies ; the  act  of  floating. 

Flocculant,  flaky,  or  fleecy  like  wool. 
Flock-bed,  a bed  stuffed  with  coarse  wool. 
Floe,  a mass  of  floating  ice. 

Flood-gate,  a gate  to  let  out  or  keep  in  water. 
Flood-tide,  the  rising  tide. 

Flora,  all  the  plants  of  a district. 

Florentine,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Florence 
Florescence,  the  flowering  of  plants. 
Floriculturist,  one  skilled  in  the  cittivation 
of  flowers. 

Florid,  bright  In  colour ; embellished. 

Florist,  a cultivator  of  flowers. 

Flotilla,  a little  fleet. 

Flotsam,  portions  of  a wreck  found  floating  on 
the  sea. 

Flour,  finely  ground  com  or  grain. 

Flourish,  to  thrive,  to  prosper;  to  brag;  to 
wave. 

Flout,  to  mock  at,  to  jeer. 


Floweret,  a small  flower.  I 

Fluctuation,  a rising  and  falling;  uncertainty.  : 
Flue,  an  outlet  for  smoke  or  heat  soft  down,  ' 
fluff. 

Fluency,  volubility;  ready  flow  of  words. 
Fluid'lty,  a liquid  state. 

Fluke,  the  hook  of  arj  anchor;  an  accidental 
good  stroke. 

Flummery,  a Jelly  made  of  oatmeal;  nonsens''. 
Flunkey,  a liveried  man-Hf  r\a:it.  i 

Flush-box,  the  small  tajik  by  which  a water-  j 
closet  is  flushed.  i 

Fluted,  embellished  with  furrows  or  grooves. 
Fluvial,  belonging  to  rivers. 

Fluxion,  the  act  of  flowing;  that  which  fi'.v.-s.  ‘ 

Fly-blown,  tainted  with  the  eggs  of  i!,  e. 
Fly-fishing,  fishing  with  flics  for  bait. 
Flylng-but^tresE,  a Urm  in  arcliite.  ture.  i 
Fly-wheel,  a wheel  to  regulate  the  motion  of  ! 
machinery. 

Foal,  a young  horse  or  ass.  | 

Foamy,  covered  with  foam ; frothy.  I 

Focal,  l^longing  to  a focus. 

Focus  (pi.  foci),  a point  of  concentration. 
Focussing  cloth,  tho  dark  ciotyi  used  by  a ■ 
photographer  in  adjusting  bis  cann 
Foeman,  an  enemy  in  war. 

Fogeylsm,  dull  and  old  fasbinncd  Ir  ’.its.  , 

Fog-signal,  an  alarm  Kouiidi  d on  .^bq-sor  llr-b;.  ^ 
bouses,  and  by  trains  during  a fi  g. 

Foible,  a weak  side  ; a failing. 

Foil,  to  defeat;  a blunt  rapier  usi  d In  fi  ncine. 
Foist,  to  insert  artfully ; topths  off  fiai.ua-eiiily. 
Foliage,  leaves  of  tn  es. 

Foliation,  the  beating  rf  a mct,T.l  into  thin  ^ 
plates;  the  act  of  putting  forth  b -i  < e 
Folio,  a large  l)ook  or  jvige  of  manuscript;  two 
opnosite  pages  of  an  account  bfi'.k. 

Folk-lore,  ancient  legeiuls,  pri'-itivo  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  peoiile  of  a d;  ' , ict. 
Fomentation,  application  of  v..,rm  lotions  or 
poultices. 

Fons  et  origo,  the  sonri-e  and  origin. 

Font,  the  vessel  containing  watt  r for  t'aptism. 
Foolhardiness,  recklessm  s,  r.'  din-  j 

Foolscap,  a large  size  of  maniucrli't  paiicr.  ' 
Foot-board,  the  B‘x?p  of  a carrin,  > . : 

Foot-cloth,  a cover  reaching  to  a horse's  b t. 
Footing,  ground  for  the  foot;  pi  iltlon  ; i ..t-a;  c.  . 
Foot-lights,  lights  on  the  f " mt  of  a s 
Foot-note,  a note  at  the  foot  of  a page. 
Foot-pad,  a highwayman  on  fi  ot. 

Footplate,  the  platform  on  which  an  em.'.oe. 

driver  and  bis  stoker  stand. 

Foppery,  affectation ; fondness  for  dre  • s. 
Forage,  fodder;  provisions;  -o  ;''  i\  • 
Forage-cap,  a small  cap  worn  by  soldier  <. 
Foray,  a pillaging  expedition. 

Forbearance,  leniency;  command  of  ten  p.  r. 
Format,  a French  convict  or  galley  slave. 
Forcefully,  violently,  impetuously. 
Forcemeat,  fine  chopped  meat. 

Forceps,  surgical  pincers,  a pair  of  tonga.  < 

Forcibly,  by  force. 

Fordable,  passable  without  swimming. 
Fore-and-aft,  from  stem  to  sti  rn  of  a vessel. 
Fore-arm,  the  lower  part  of  the  arm ; to  arm 
In  advance. 

Forebode,  to  foretell ; to  cause  a presentiment. 
Forecast,  to  foresee ; to  plan  in  advance ; to  ; 
predict. 

Forecaetle,  the  front  part  of  a vessel  where 
the  crew  are  quartered. 

Foreclosure,  prevention ; forfeiture  of  the 
right  of  redemption  (of  a mortgage). 
Forefinger,  the  finger  next  the  thumb,  the 
first  finger. 

Foregone,  past,  decided  beforehand. 
Foreground,  the  front  of  n picture  or  land.scape. 
Foreign,  not  of  the  same  country ; remote. 
Foreland,  a headland  or  cape. 

Forelock,  a lock  of  hair  on  the  forehead. 
Foreman,  a head  workman,  chief  man. 
Fore-mentioned,  referred  to  before. 
Forensic,  belonging  to  the  law-courts. 
Foreshore,  the  sloping  part  of  a shore. 
Foreshorten,  to  shorten  parts  in  a drawing  so 
as  to  convey  the  correct  idea  of  distance. 
Forestall,  to  anticipate  ; to  take  up  beforehand. 
Forestry,  the  management  of  forests. 
Forethought,  providential  cave;  anticipation. 
Foreword,  a preface. 

Forfeiture,  the  loss  of  a right  by  some  trans- 
gression or  omission ; a fine. 

Forfend,  to  forbid;  to  avert. 

Forgather,  to  come  together. 

Forgery,  the  fraudulent  copying  of  another’s 
writing. 

Forgiveness,  pardon ; willingness  to  pardon. 
Forlorn,  forsaken,  destitute. 

Form,  the  bed  or  sitting-place  of  a hare. 
Formal,  ceremonious ; precise. 

Formality,  the  strict  observance  of  ceremony. 
Formation,  the  manner  in  which  a thing  is 
formed,  the  act  of  forming. 

Formic,  belonging  to  ants. 

For'midable,  terrible,  inspiring  fear. 

Formula  (pi.  ae),  a prescribed  form. 
Formulary,  a book  of  rules  or  established 
forms. 

Formulation,  the  act  of  reducing  to  a formula. 


Fornication, nmpurlty  of  Intercourat  N tween 
unmarried  pf^  jile. 

Forswear,  to  icnouni'e  or  deny  upon  oaib. 
Forte,  that  In  vrl,Kh  one  exce.B. 

Forte  i-e),  loudly  inm-ir). 

Fortify,  to  strengUien  against  atla-V  , to 
cm ' iirage. 

Fortissimo,  as  loudly  as  V 'niu.'jr  . 
Fortitude,  stn-ntth  in  a i v. 

Fortuitous,  Hi'. ; 1.  !.i -.1,  Lv  - ce. 

Fortune-hunter,  a n un  vri.v  vil  * a r.  h 

wife. 

Forum,  a public  place  In  P.ome  wLcic  j;.  e 
WM . Ill  ip<  n -'  d. 

Forwardness,  pn  icmption  ; pr^ >'iri  dr,'-M. 
Fosse,  a dit-  h a ii  • .it. 

Fossil,  petrified  an)  vl  or  vei-i  v.l  V- ri-mr  ' « 
Foster-child,  a ci  .id  niirsi.d  uy  oi.-.-  w , o . r 
ii  pan  lit. 

Fother,  to  i-top  a k d;  in  ‘Vi ’ .t'-  m of  •’  "■ 
Foudroyant,  suduen  and  t-  n.i ....  i, 

ning  ctrokr. 

Foul-mouthed,  rr.al  irc  n . r.f  T ',1  Ji.r  • 

Foundation-stone,  me  tf-  ije  a i 

laid  v. ith  (-1  >,y. 

Founder,  an  or  vtor ; to  »'nk  of  a ) : • 
Foundory  or  foundry,  a ; .i.  u « 

are  .■ 

Foundling,  a cl  ',1  fr  u d f,  > ’ < n. 
Fountain-head,  a ‘ r..  ti.  .n. 

Four-in-hand,  a i ..n  . , • ..i  . ^n  i'  ' t 

r./  !■ . 

Fourteenth,  tl  < < ■■■'  ■ ■ f fr ; , 

rowling-pioce,  0 r i • :- 

Fracas,  ■ u I.r>r<  r ; u ) ■ r.  1. 

Fractional. n,  ; ■ . „ ; ..-t  of  ' ' r;. 

Fractious,  fr- : ' ll ; . . . :i  to  , ;i. 

Fracture,  tlic-  i r,  ;•  f .v  i ■ ■ t 
Fragile,  d 'll. ••■i-r  ; t ri*  • ; • ..y  . . . • . 

Fragility,  britt..  r ■ -s : ; i •.  o , , ' 

Frag  mentary,  n.mV:  < p I br.  ’ • ■ )- 

Fragrance,  t ; rf I -i  . . r 

Fragrant,  o,.  rr;  -,  lo,  u - ' 

Frail,  ii.i  !!■  w.ii,;,’  m , in  of  .)  '1 

Frailty,  . • . n : , • . . 

Framework,  a Iraii.e  . . . Gr  ; a’-yk.  a 
kf  . -.(.n  : :.  ; re. 

Franc,  a kn-ii  i*  coin  v . iih  -iir  • o 
Franclrl'iO,  a pri  . • . ; li.e  r.  . ■ . f 

purl-  no'Dt  iry  < i-  •■U- 

Franciscan  friar,  s monk  cf  tl  e < . r .’ 

Sr.  J J . . 

Frangible,  f'-’k'.le;  abb  tobeV'-'r-, 
Frankincensa.  an  T f)  1 i I ; i . .n. 

Frankish,  rr ’.it  to  t;  . , i 
Franklin,  a sf.  .lO'  ; a ' * • r. 
Frantically,  u : . , furloi..  ,y. 

Frappe,  oob  1 by  i<’e. 

Fraternal,  b;..'bcrly. 

Fraternity,  a 1 1 ii  ili  d. 

Fraternize,  to  Uioiiir  frb’  ivv.  -s 

Fratricide,  the  niurd>r  or  f » 

brother. 

Fraud,  deceit,  artiftr-e;  s chi  it. 
Fraudulence,  diin  Itf.  lnf  - lii-.bc,-  sty. 
Fraught,  l.oili  n.  storid,  !'  .<  J. 

Freakish,  capricio’’^,  fni:  r.f  s. 

Free  Churches,  the  churcbi  a r . ^ :r 

the  Estabhshed  Chnrr-b. 

Freebooter,  a plunib  rcr,  a robber. 

Freedom,  liberty,  indi  p-  r rn.:e. 

Freehand,  drawing  nn:..=.-;-ted  by  Inr’-r  •-  r-  t«. 
Freehold,  land  held  by  free  Unure  « 
duties  except  to  the  Crown. 

Free-lance,  a mercenary  soldier  of  medi.T-  1 
times. 

Freemason,  a member  of  a secret  e v;,  ly. 
Free-thinker,  one  who  Joes  not  b....t.ve  m a 
orthodox  fonns  of  religion. 

Free-trade,  the  interchange  of  commodiC' s 
witbont  the  payment  of  duties. 

Free-Will,  unrestricted  liberty  of  action 
Freezing  mixture,  a mixture  of  kie  and  sv'; 

that  will  cause  other  things  to  freeze. 
Freightage,  the  charge  for  conveyine  goo-is. 
French  chalk,  used  by  tailors  to  draw  lii.'  s 
on,  and  remove  grease  spots  from  cloth. 
French  leave,  departure  without  announce- 
ment, a slipping  off. 

Frenetic,  mad,  distracted. 

Frenzied,  maddened,  distracted. 

Frenzy,  madness,  distraction  of  mind. 
Frequency,  numerous  repetition  at  sb  rt 
intervals. 

Frequenter,  one  who  often  resorts  to  a place. 
Fresco,  a painting  on  freshly  plastered  walls. 
Freshman,  an  undergraduate  during  his  first 
year. 

Freshet,  a flood  of  fresh  water. 

Fretted,  adorned  with  frets  or  tretworki 
Friable,  easily  reduced  to  powder. 

Friar,  a member  of  a religious  order. 
Fricassee,  fowl,  etc.,  cut  up  and  dressed  with 
sauce. 

Friction,  a rubbing  together  of  two  surfaces. 
Friendliness,  a disposition  to  friendship. 
Frieze,  a woollen  cloth ; on  architectural  term. 
Frigate,  a ship  of  war. 

Frigid,  intensely  cold ; dull ; stiff. 

Fringe,  an  ornamental  edging  to  dress,  etc. 
Friskiness,  gaiety ; liveliness. 
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Frlth-stoolt  ft  seat  near  an  abbey  or  ehnrch 
which  gave  the  right  of  sanctuary  to  any 
fugitive  who  reached  it. 

Frivolity,  unseemly  levity. 

Frivolous,  trifling ; given  to  frivolity. 
Frock-coat,  a close-fitting  long  coat  for  men. 
Frolicsome,  playful,  full  of  gaiety. 

Frond,  the  leaf  of  a fern,  etc. 

Frondescent,  bursting  into  foliage. 
Frontage,  the  front  part  of  a building. 
Frontal,  in  front;  belonging  to  the  forehead; 

a cloth  for  the  front  of  an  altar. 

Frontier,  the  extreme  border  of  a territory. 
Frontispiece,  a picture  lacing  the  title-page  of 
a book. 

Frost-bitten,  nipped  by  the  frost. 
Frothiness,  the  stete  of  being  frothy  or  foam}’. 
Frou-frou,  the  rustling  of  a sillcen  skirt. 
Frouzy  or  frowzy,  dim,  musty ; untidy. 
Froward,  ungovernable,  perverse. 
Fructification,  the  act  of  fructifying. 
Fructify,  to  bear  fruit ; to  fertilise. 
Frugality,  thrift ; parsimony. 

Fruiterer,  a seller  of  fruit. 

Frui'tion,  pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use. 
Fruitlessly,  vainly;  unprofitably. 

Fruity,  of  the  flavour  of  fruit. 
Frumentaceous,  made  of,  or  like  grain. 
Frumenty,  a dish  made  of  Vv^heaten  grains 
boiled  in  milk  and  seasoned. 

Frump,  a dowdy,  disagreeable  woman. 
Frustrate,  to  defeat,  to  balk. 

Frustum,  the  stump  of  a cone  after  the  upper 
part  has  been  shorn  off  along  a plane  parallel  to 
the  base. 

Fuchsia,  a garden  plant. 

Fuddler,  a drunkard. 

Fuel,  matter  to  feed  a fire. 

Fugacious,  fleeting;  volatile. 

Fugitive,  one  who  flies  from  danger  or  Justice. 
Fugleman,  an  expert  soldier  who  stands  in 
front  as  a model  for  the  rest  at  drill. 

Fugue,  a musical  composition. 

Fulfil,  to  perform,  to  carry  out. 

Fulgent,  shining. 

Fulig'inous,  sooty,  smoky. 

Full-blown,  open  to  its  full  extent. 

Fuller,  one  who  cleanses  cloth. 

Fulminate,  to  thunder;  to  make  a loud  noise. 
Fulsome,  nauseous,  offensive. 

Fumarole,  the  hole  from  which  volcanic  smoke 
issues. 

Fumid,  smoky;  vaporous. 

Fumigation,  a disinfecting  by  means  of 
vapours. 

Funambulist,  a rope-dancer. 

Function,  the  performance  of  an  act  or  duty ; 
power. 

Functionary,  one  holding  a special  office. 
Fundamental,  serving  for  the  foundation ; 
essential. 

Funeral,  the  ceremony  of  hurisl. 

Fune'real,  suiting  a funeral ; dismal. 

Fungus  (pi.  fungi  or  funguses),  a plant  such  as 
the  mushroom,  etc. ; a spongy  growth. 
Funicular,  consisting  of  a small  cord,  held  by 
a taut  cord. 

Funnel,  a pipe  to  let  out  smoke  or  steam ; an 
instrument  for  filling  bottles,  etc. 

Furbelow,  a flounce  or  other  ornament  of 
dress. 

Furbish,  to  burnish,  polish  up. 

Fuvloso,  with  energy  (mus.) ; a raging  person. 
Furiously,  madly,  violently. 

Furl,  to  roll  up  and  make  fast,  as  a sail. 
Furlong,  the  eighth  part  of  a mile. 

Furlough,  leave  of  absence. 

Furnace,  an  enclosed  fire-place. 

Furniture,  useful  and  ornamental  movables  in 
a house ; equipage. 

Furor  scribendi,  a passion  for  writing. 
Furore,  excitement;  intense  enthusiasm. 
Furrier,  a dealer  in  furs. 

Furrow,  a trench  made  by  the  plough ; a 
wrinkle. 

Fustigate,  to  cudgel,  to  heat. 

Furtherance,  assistance  towards  an  end. 
Furtive,  stolen,  sly. 

Fuscous,  of  a dark  shade. 

Fusee,  a match ; the  cone  round  which  the  cord 
of  a watch  is  wound ; a light  musket. 
Fusel-oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  fermented  malt, 
potatoes,  etc. 

Fusible,  capable  of  being  melted. 

Fusilier  or  fusileer,  a soldier  armed  with  a 
fusil  or  small  musket. 

Fusillade,  a discharge  of  musketry. 

Fusion,  the  act  of  melting ; a blending  by 
melting  together. 

Fussiness,  unnecessary  ado  about  trifles. 
Fustian,  a kind  of  cloth ; bombast. 

Futile,  in  vain ; worthless. 

Futility,  uselessness. 

Futurity,  time  to  come. 

Fuzzy-wazzy,  shaggy-headed. 

Gabardine,  a long  cloak,  formerly  worn  by  all 
Jews  when  out  of  doors. 

Gabel,  a tax,  particularly  a former  tax  on 
French  salt. 

Gable,  the  triangular  end  of  a boilding. 


Gabions,  baskets  filled  with  earth  and  used  In  ! 
fortification.  I 

Gaollc,  a Celtic  language  spoken  by  the  High- 
land Scotch. 

Gaff,  a hook  used  by  anglers  for  landing  large 
fish ; a cheap  theatre. 

Gag,  to  stuff  something  into  the  mouth ; to  close 
discussion  forcibly ; a part  put  in  by  an  actor 
on  his  own  responsibility. 

Gaiety,  merriment,  lightheartedness. 

Gainsay,  to  contradict. 

Gaiter,  an  outer  covering  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg. 

Gala,  festive ; festivity. 

Galantine,  a dish  consisting  of  meat  or  poultry 
boned  and  pressed. 

Galaxy,  the  milky  way;  a bevy  of  gay  and 
brilliant  people.  ! 

Galilean,  of  or  pertaining  to  Galilee.  ! 

Gall,  the  bitter  fluid  secreted  in  the  liver,  bile ; 
to  annoy  bitterly ; to  chafe  the  skin  by  friction 
or  pressure;  a brown  ball  produced  on  oak- 
trees  by  insects.  , 

Gallantry,  chivalrous  valour,  attention  to 
ladies.  j 

Gallery,  a long  passage  or  corriior;  a kind  of 
balcony  in  a hall  or  theatre  overlooking  the 
rest  of  the  room. 

Galley-slave,  a slave  chained  to  his  oar  on 
board  a galley. 

Gallic,  belonging  to  Gaul  or  Fiance. 

Gal  lied,  in  the  French  tongue. 

Gallicism,  the  adoption  in  England  of  a French 
idiom,  as  “to  assist  at”  for  “to  be  present  at.” 

Galling,  chafing,  annoying. 

Gallon,  a measure  of  four  quarts. 

Gallop,  the  rapid  springing  movement  of  a horse. 

Gallows,  the  framework  on  which  those  con- 
demned to  death  are  executed. 

Galop,  a quick  lively  dance. 

Galore,  in  abundance. 

Galosh  or  galoche,  an  india-rubber  shoe  worn 
over  ordinary  shoes. 

Galvanic,  belonging  to  galvanism. 

Galvanism,  the  production  of  electric  currents 
by  chemical  reaction. 

Galvanometer,  an  instrument  for  estimating 
the  strength  of  an  electric  current. 

Gambit,  the  sacrifice  of  a pawn  in  chess  early  in 
the  game  to  secure  a good  opening  for  attack. 

Gamble,  to  play  games  of  chance  for  money,  to 
speculate  in  hopes  of  large  returns. 

Gamboge,  a water-colour  pigment. 

Gambol,  to  frolic  or  frisk  about. 

Game-cock,  a cock  bred  for  fighting. 

Game-laws,  laws  for  the  protection  of  game. 

Gamester,  a gambler. 

Gaming-house,  a gambling-house. 

Gammon,  the  salted  and  dried  thigh  of  a pig ; 
nonsense  intended  to  impose  on  the  hearer's 
credulity. 

Gamp,  a large  umbrella,  so  called  after  Mrs. 
Sarah  Gamp. 

Gamut,  the  entire  musical  scale. 

Gander,  the  male  of  the  goose. 

Ganger,  an  overseer  of  a gang  of  navvies. 

Gangetlo,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Ganges. 

Gangrene,  an  eating  away  of  the  flesh. 

Gangrenous,  in  a state  of  gangrene. 

Gangway,  a movable  bridge  affording  means 
of  exit  from  a vessel ; narrow  passage  between 
blocks  of  seats. 

Gantlet,  see  gauntlet. 

Gaoler  or  Jailer,  a prison  official  who  has 
charge  of  prisoners. 

Garage,  a place  for  storing  motor-cars. 

Garbage,  offal,  offensive  refuse. 

Gar9on,  the  French  name  for  a waiter. 

G arde-robe,  the  necessary  offices  in  a mediaeval 
castle  or  building. 

Gargantuan,  prodigious,  enormous,  like  the 
giant  Gargantua. 

Gargle,  to  wash  the  throat. 

Gargoyle  or  gargoil,  a grotesque  head  at  the 
end  of  a projecting  pipe  for  draiuing  water 
from  a roof. 

Garibaldi,  a loose  shirt-blouse. 

Garish,  glaring,  gaudy. 

Garland,  a wreath  of  flowers  or  foliage. 

Garner,  a barn,  granary. 

Garnish,  to  decorate  a dish  for  the  table;  to 
ornament. 

Garotte  or  garrotte,  to  strangle  with  a cord 
twisted  tight  by  means  of  a stick ; to  strangle 
from  behind. 

Garret,  an  attic,  a room  immediately  under 
the  roof. 

Garrison,  a band  of  soldiers  appointed  to  man 
a fortified  place. 

Garrulous,  talkative,  loquacious. 

Garth,  a yard,  enclosure. 

Gasalier  or  gaselier,  a bracket  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  with  branches  for  gas  jets. 

Gasconade,  a boastful  harangue  in  the  style  of 
the  Gascons. 

Gas-engine,  an  engine  worked  by  the  repeated 
admission  of  gas  into  a receiver  followed  by  its 
compression. 

Gaseous,  in  the  form  of  gas,  like  gas. 

Gasometer,  a large  cyUndrical  reservoir  for 
ga:) ; an  instrumeut  for  mcasuruig  gas. 


Gastric,  having  to  do  with  the  stomach. 

Gastritis,  inflaTiimation  of  the  siomach. 

Gastronomy,  the  art  of  the  epicure ; the  art  of 
good  living. 

Gathering,  an  asserably  of  people ; a formation 
of  matter  or  pus. 

Gauche,  “left-handed,”  awkward,  wanting  in 
tact. 

Gaucherle,  clnmsiness.  want  of  tact. 

Gaud  or  gawd,  an  article  of  finery  or  adorn- 
ment. 

Gaudeamus,  “Let  ut  rejotce,"  a festival,  or 
merry-making. 

Gaudmess,  showiness. 

Gauge,  to  estimate,  measure;  the  distance 
between  the  rails  on  a railroad. 

Gauntlet,  a glove  of  mail  worn  by  Imights  In 
armour;  a glove  -with  a wrist-piece  attached. 

Gauze,  a transparent  silky  material. 

Gavelkind,  a system  of  laud  tenure  in  Ec;  t. 
by  which  estates  are  equally  divided  among  tu.t. 
children. 

Gazelle,  a kind  of  antelope. 

Gazette,  an  official  newspaper  containing  a list 
I of  all  public  appointments ; a newspaper. 

Gazetteer,  a dictionary  of  geography. 

Gear,  harness,  tackle,  equipment ; connexion  by 
means  of  a toothed  wheel. 

Gehenna,  the  valley  of  Hinnom  where  human 
sacrifices  were  once  offered;  place  of  destruc- 
tion. hell. 

Gelatine,  an  animal  product  obtained  fictn 
bones  and  resembling  jeliy. 

Gelid,  cold,  frozen. 

Gelding,  a castrated  horse. 

Gemini,  “ the  twins,”  a constellation  ccntainlrg 
the  twin  stars  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Gendarme,  the  French  name  for  a military 
policeman. 

Gendarmerie,  French  military  police. 

Genealogy,  a table  of  descent,  pedigree. 

Genealogical,  belonging  to  genealogy. 

Genealogist,  a student  of  genealogy. 

Generalissimo,  a commander-in-chief. 

Generality,  the  majority,  the  common  mn. 

Generalize,  to  draw  general  conclusions  inirr. 
particular  instances. 

Generate,  to  beget,  produce,  bring  into 
existence. 

Gener'lc,  belonging  to  or  common  to  a genu.-, ; 
general  as  opposed  to  special. 

Generosity,  liberality,  munificence;  nobility 
of  spirit. 

Generous,  of  a liberal  or  noble  disposition. 

Genesis,  the  processor  generating  or  creatine: 
the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament  eontaiiik.., 
an  account  of  the  Creation. 

Geneva,  Hollands,  a kind  of  gin. 

Genial,  cordial,  warm-hearted;  kindly,  hcnlti;- 
ful. 

Genie  (pi.  genii),  a jinn  or  fire-spirit  of  Eastern 
mythology. 

Genital,  connected  with  birth,  or  the  organs  of 
generation. 

Genius  (pi.  geniuses),  one  endowed  with  special 
gifts;  a tutelary  or  guardian  deity. 

Genius  loci,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  place. 

Genre,  a term  applied  to  pictures  dealing  with 
common  or  homely  scenes  of  ordinary  life. 

Gens  de  lettres,  men  of  letters. 

Genteel,  well-bred,  polite. 

Gentile,  one  of  nou-Jewish  race,  not  of  Jewish 
origin. 

Gentility,  the  state  of  being  genteel  or  well- 
bred. 

Genuflexion,  a bending  of  the  knee. 

Genuineness,  freedom  from  spiuionsness  o? 
falseness. 

Genus  (pi.  genera),  a term  denoting  a group  of 
different  species  connected  with  one  another  by 
certain  common  characteristics. 

Geodesy,  the  art  of  measuiiug  and  mapping 
large  surfaces  of  the  earth. 

Geography,  the  science  treating  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  its  configuration,  iuhabitanis, 
productions,  etc. 

Geology,  the  science  dealing  with  the  com- 
position of  the  earth’s  crust  and  the  changes  it 
ha-  undergone, 

Geomancy,  the  art  of  divining  future  events 
by  earthly  signs. 

Geometrician,  any  one  vei-sed  in  geometry. 

Geordie,  a safety  lamp  iuveuted  and  named 
after  George  Stephenson. 

Georgian,  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  four 
Georges. 

Georgic,  a poem  treating  of  agriculture  and 
country  life. 

Germ,  the  most  elementary  form  of  a living 
organism,  an  embryo,  the  minute  origin  of  any 
development. 

German,  belonging  to  Germany. 

Germane,  akin,  relevant. 

Germinal,  belonging  to  a germ. 

Gerrymander,  to  divide  a district  for  voting 
purposes  so  as  to  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  a 
particular  party. 

Gestation,  the  carrying  of  the  young  in  the 
womb. 

Gesticulate,  to  enforce  one' s words  by  makieg 
gestures. 
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Castloalatory,  belonging  to  gesticulation.  I 
OestUFe«  a movement  of  tlic  body  to  exppm 
Honus  feeling;  pose,  bearing. 

Gewgaw,  a toy,  ehowy  trifle. 

GaysdFt  » bot  spring ; a contrivance  for  heating 
a bath. 

Ghastly^  inspiring  terror  or  horror. 

Ghat  or  ghaut,  stops  leading  to  tlie  Ganges  for 
sacred  bathing;  a mountiiin  pass  in  India. 
Ghetto,  the  Jewish  quarter  in  att  Italian 
town. 

Ghost,  a spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  appearing 
to  the  living. 

Ghost-word,  a misspelling  due  originally  to  a 

Srinter's  or  copyist’s  error. 

lOul,  a fabulous  being  in  Kastem  legends 
supposed  to  feed  on  human  corpses. 

Giantess,  a female  giant. 

Giaour,  a Mohammedan  word  signifying  an 
infidel  or  Christian. 

Gibberish,  unmeaning  gabble. 

Gibbet,  a gallows. 

Gibbous,  convex,  like  the  moon  wl>cn  almost 
full 

Gibe,  to  jeer,  mock. 

Qlbeonite,  a “hewer  of  wood  and  dr.iwor  of 
water:  ” a labourer,  a drudge. 

Glblngly,  in  a jeering  manner. 

Giblet^  the  heart,  liver  and  gizzard  of  a fowl, 
which  arc  cooked  apart  from  the  bird. 

Gibus,  a crush  hat,  an  opera  hat. 

Giddiness,  dizziness;  frivolity,  unsteadlm  sa. 
Gigantic,  huge,  enormous. 

Gliding,  a process  of  covering  with  gold  loaf. 
Gillie,  a Highland  servant  who  atU  iu'.  i his 
master  when  hunting. 

Gilt-edged, of  the  best  quality;  secure  as  an 
investment. 

Gimlet,  a tool  tor  boring  small  liolca. 

Gimp,  braid  made  of  twisted  cord  used  in 
npholstery  and  for  dress  trimmings. 

Ginger,  a hot  spice  obtained  Irom  the  ground 
root  of  a plant. 

Gingerly,  cautiously. 

Gingham,  linen  or  cotton  fabric  made  of 
coloured  thread. 

Gipsy,  a member  of  a wandering  or  nomadic 
race  whose  orlgmal  home  was  in  the  East. 
Giraffe,  a camelopard,  a long  necked  and  long 
legged  African  quadruped. 

Girder,  a beam  of  iron  or  timber  nsed  to  bind 
together  or  support  other  ports  of  a structure. 
Girder-bridge,  a bridge  whicli  rests  on  giniers. 
Girlishness,  the  bearing  or  manners  of  a girl. 
Gist,  the  main  point,  the  essentials. 

Gizzard,  the  stomach  of  a bird. 

Olao6, iced;  glossy. 

Glacial,  Icy,  belonging  to  a glacier. 

Glacier,  a river  of  ice. 

Glacis,  a gradual  slope;  the  outer  slope  of  a 
fortification. 

Gladden,  to  malte  glad,  rejoice. 

Glade,  an  open  space  in  a lorest. 

Gladiator,  one  whoso  profession  it  was  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  arena  of  a Homan 
amphitheatre. 

Gladiatorial,  belonging  to  the  gladiatore. 
Clair,  a transparent  substance,  such  as  white  of 
egg,  used  as  size  or  varnish. 

Glamour,  fascination,  magic  charm. 

Gland,  an  organic  structure  in  the  body  whoso 
function  is  the  secretion  and  alteration  of  some 
substance  which  passes  into  it  through  the 

Glaring,  painfully  brilliant;  strikingly 

firominent. 

ass- blower,  a glass- worker. 
Glass-paper,  paper  with  a rough  surface 
consisting  of  powdered  glass. 

Glaucous,  grayish  green,  sea-green. 

Glazier,  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  cut  glass  and 
fix  It  in  frames. 

Glebe,  land  belonging  to  the  Church  andformmg 
port  of  a benefice ; a clod. 

Gleed,  a glowing  ember. 

Glen,  a narrow  valley. 

Glib,  voluble. 

Glimmering,  shining  faintly. 

Glimpse,  a hurried  view. 

Glint,  a passing  ray.  

Glissade,  the  descent  of  a snowy  slope  by  shdmg 
on  an  alpenstock. 

Glisten,  to  shine  with  a bright  lustre. 

Glister,  to  glisten. 

Gloaming,  twilight. 

Gloat,  to  view  and  brood  over  with  nnholy  joy. 
Globe-trotter,  one  who  travels  all  over  the 
world  for  pleasure. 

Globular,  globe-shaped,  spherical. 

Globule,  a little  globe,  a tiny  sphere,  a round 
particle. 

Glomerate,  to  gather  into  a ball. 
Gloominess,  a state  of  gloom,  depression  of 
spirits. 

Gloria  Patri,  "Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  the 
doxology. 

Glorification,  the  act  of  glorifying  or  exalting. 
Gloriole,  a circle  of  light,  halo,  aureole  or 
nimbus. 

Glorious,  fall  of  glory,  splendid;  worthy  of 
glory. 


Gloss,  polliih  cr  lustre : an  expUn-.!*,; ju  o.'  i 
djfiieult  word  i.r  pa, ''.gf , a <a,iiimi  ir  . , 

Ciossury,  an  a;:.liabi.-U>.al  Ihit  of  d . '.h  '•  i 
with  their  i iplanations.  I 

Glosslnesii,  .*■:  of  pel!-.h  m i. 

Glottal,  U.o/i.,iLr:  to  ill , .,r  . . t 

the  wlndpi  , ■ ••  •.  j 

Glover,  a j..  r.  of  -''  i a i’  - .*  • * t 

gloves. 

Clow-woi-ni,  a .p  . •/  p ■ 

bf.-etle.  j 

Cloze,  to  explain  away  spicio-  ]y. 

Glucose,  a fonu  of  bm;.  r ui  t-iinrd  fr  w i lin  ; | 
grapes  and  other  fruiu,  or  by  the  u-.  i /o  . ; 
sulphuric  acid  on  starch. 

Glue,  a strongly  adhenvo  sub'-inrc  '.i-ti.  . . 

by  boiling  down  the  horn  . and  of  a.  . , 

Glumness,  sulky  sllrni  c,  8ulkiiUi.iui. 

Glut,  to  satiate,  over  docl:. 

Glutinous,  like  gluten,  stbky.  viu-id. 

Gluttonous,  given  to  < >;- 1 • ! in  c I ' | 

Giui,cony,ovi;r-Indulgnclnf'0.ii- 
Glycerine,  a sweet,  sticky,  ool<  or  • ,Uu.  | 

Gnarled  (ot  tr. . knotty,  t -o  I.  | 

Gnash,  to  Htiiko  the  i cth  t h r in  i . ■ r i 
anguish.  I 

Gnat,  a small  two-wlngi  l 1.01,  | 

Gnaw,  to  bite  off  gradu.’',  , t lit  ••  I i 

Gnome,  a Iiobgohiln,  an  • >.  lU.  a prj  i 

verblal  maxim. 

Gnomic,  B'ntentloi  X-  , .ineii  1 

Gnomon,  the  ro<l  oi  a ...  .a  'n  ’ 

figure. 

Gnosis,  knowledge  of  i r.  J ' . i d 

knowli . ce. 

Goad,  a stick  with  a js  nf  J . r.  I u . •!  i..  ..wo. 

oxen  ; to  urge,  Ktlnuila' 

Coal,  11  winning  i-.  t ; 

Go-between,  an  Int4i;i  ■ on  ' 
tiates  betwf -.n  tv.w  pii  i. 

Goblet,  a lur,".*-  win-  i nj 
Goblin,  a mallelo'i « sprr.e 

Cod-child, achild  for  v.hur.  or.'  o r 

at  baptism. 

Goddess,  a female  dlviiiWy 

Godliness,  llkene«A  to  ue  I 1 1 it'  . i 

God’s-acre,  a church-yard. 

Goffer,  to  crimp  with  hot  n 

Goggles,  tulx'S  with  glassi.-,-,  t ) r .'.i  t ye*  i 
Goitre,  (sec  3f><l  Diet.)  ! 

Gold-lleld,  a trcci  ol  cc,  v r ■ ! ia  . 

found.  ! 

Gold-leaf,  gold  U'atcn  into  i thin  !•  nf  - .r  f .1. 
Gold-stick, an oRlclalwh  '..tu  r.  i.th'  bow, i,  : 

on  State  occasions  carrying  a gold  n*! 

Golf,  a game  played  in  oi*  n co-iiitry  vii:h  br'i ad- 
headed  clubs  and  small  b.ih 
Gondola,  a lioat  uwxl  on  \ ik  ti  n > 
Goods-traln,  atralncoiun  .....t  an. 

goods  waggons  only. 

Goose-step,  the  act  of  r-.  tMng  tl.r.i'  v,.  .;i  the 
feet  without  advancing. 

Goorkha,  a native  of  Nopal  In  iiuiia,  ivn.l  .".n 
infantry  soldh-r. 

Gordian  knot,  a knotty  pr.-ldem.  iv.  r.d!.  1 
alter  the  celeiuatcd  ki'  .t  tii-vl  by  Ooruiu*  and 
cut  by  Alexander  the  rin  at. 

Gorge,  a narrow  i>ass  liotwn  n pre'  ipltou*  ro-  h.i ; 
tlie  thi'oat,  gullet;  to  eui  to  ox.  :w, 
dize. 

Gorgeous,  resplendent,  gaudy. 

Gorgon,  one  01  three  foniiJo  monster'  f < i 
mythology,  the  sight  of  wh.iin  turned  ..  h.  Idcrs 
to  stone;  terrific,  hideous. 

Gorgonzola,  a cliccsc  numcal  after  an  Italian 
village. 

Gorilla,  a huge  .anthropoid  ape. 

Gormandize,  to  aet  like  a gourmand  or  glutton, 
to  gorge. 

Gosling,  a yonng  goose. 

Gospeller,  a preacher  or  reader  of  the  gospel ; 
an  evangelist. 

Gossamer,  fine  threads  of  cobweb;  d-clicate 
transparent  gauze. 

Gossip,  one  who  indulges  in  idle  chatter  abont 
others,  a tittle-tattle. 

Goth,  one  of  a tribe  of  barbarians  who  plundered 
Rome  in  the  5th  century ; a barbaric  uncivilized 
person. 

Gothic,  belonging  to  the  Goths ; a pointed  and 
richly  decorated  style  of  arohitocturc. 

Gouge,  a tool  like  a chisel  with  a grooved  blade ; 
to  scoop  out. 

Gourd,  a kind  of  pumpkin. 

Gourmand,  a glutton. 

Gourmet,  one  who  is  fond  ol  dainty  liring,  an 
epicure. 

Gout,  a disease,  due  in  some  cases  to  luxorions 
living,  characterised  by  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  and  acute  pain  (see  Med.  Diet.). 

Godt,  taste. 

Governess,  a lady  who  takes  care  of,  and 
instructs  the  yonng. 

Government,  the  governing  body  of  o nation ; 

the  method  or  act  of  governing. 

Governor,  a member  of  a governing  body, 
a ruler ; a contrivance  for  regulating  the  passage 
of  steam  in  an  engine. 

Governor-general,  a goveraor  invested  with 
supreme  authority, 

Gowan,  a daisy. 


Grabber,  one  who  rreedlly  *•  lr«t 
Grace-cup,  a )u-aIUi  drunk  tJi  tbt  close  ti  ■ 

1.  a lit'  r I.  r.t<  I ti  aaiti. 

Craceluss,  a aiiK  I,-**,  absftdoned. 

Core,  u.i<  A,  ci  .ti' d bkAid. 

Graciously,  in  a rrmtioua  manner 
Gradation, pr'^r'-'-*  a*<rrii« <’>f d'-cmes 
I r - I,  , Ihi  , lAiJuai  Ui'  rgiljg  of  uOtr  Ulit  LbUi 
a.'i',;  . - . 

Gradient,  :li'  ^•"p^r  ol  a rallwa)  hi,e. 
Cradutkte,  t-.  jw,.-  (hn.irji  ti.-  •-  ^<r*l  rraW 

I.  ■ I . • f - 'll  ■ at'  • f . a.'i'l  t'l  ..I-  "i  ' .1.1,  n .'i  — - 

Craft,  a n-u...*;'  li.;;.  i-'*-  i 


Grail  r groal,  ih>  > up  u,<  d 1 y >,’ir  at  ihe 
l>fi-t  - 1 . r. 

Cra.inlng,  iwin;  • ■ as  to  .nutari  the  grain  'A 

V , a i..i.d  . } •: 

Crainury,  li'Ui.'r  .srl,  ■ ; • ; uUiJn  ;it 

Cruii.iiiur-  scl  lool,  u • u .a4  lU  nh.ch  J.atta 

: -At  11  U .aIU, 

Crivnimatlcal,  III  sec  . tdAr.i.<.  t. ith  lhe  rulre  of 

Crummu  ir  gram,  a v,'  .I  t ' ' xf-  i;t 

i;ri.  . l;  till-  rt^icLi:  •.  i.  ■ ! a • i iri  the 

Crnrapus,  a i>.' 

Granary,  a i ia,  Is  »•  r J s 

I 

Crjindf.MId,  t ( i.,  ! . f u .-r  i't 

Crund-duke, ' r r m •.•  i . 
Grandee,  n.  ! lA  i.i  .t  ta.i^  a , wut  1 
I-  r ' 

Crundeur,  t'.  i o r,  j..  ■ 

Grandiloquent,',-  ,•  .wn ■ h,  :. 

C rand  loan,  I- . i>  / ';i'. . 
Cr;^ua-Ju^y.^  a.;  .r  . • .t..!*  .1.  i-i 

, u ..  1 y,  u , ;.A.,  ! - ..I  ■ - ii  1 .1*1 

C ran d ->)•  lino,  * j .aji  ' ,!i  • ' nwo 

t u '..  i U'  AJ.  ;.j  r. . .. ; i . ita,.  ' 

1 ■ 

Cr;j  nd-i.t.'.nd,  . ■ ' .<  f • x r ■ w 

G ra;i,:r',  ■■  jt'.  i . n • 

GrA.nliic,  - . iw  ji.,.  i.-.i.,.,.  . 

‘ GranIvorouA,  . 

I Grantor,  a .■  ..  u x.a  u.  . t::.,-  i'  . j-  : ■ y 

; V,  i,  ; r t = r .a  U 

Cranu!;,.',  c . 

; Gjwmw  .tiOi'.,  t!.'  f cr 

[ . ■ ? .•»  I 

. C I'Jt  i-'e  - B ot,  I . . 'aI..-'..  I.,  u'.'.' r on 

! U . ' 

Crape-f.aiar,  . l.-rsts 

i Graph,  . '.ir-  . a gr, . ..  ■.  d • 

[ 111  rl'-'T  ■ il  i 

I Graphic,  ww-ilc  -J. , .-.i-ti..  . 

I G raph  ite.  i tv-  ,r  I.  a:. 

Grapnel.  1.  wii-ai!  Aj-c-'icr  V. i.  . \ ' r 

! t r.i;  i'-'-ri,:, 

' C rass-land.  pasture  in.-i'l 
Grass-widow,  a ■woiuaji  t .—  i-irk'.!'  ; w.  1 
' (r.i  1;  li*  r !i  .,i:.Arid. 

1 Cratofulness, (cebnR  cf  r 
' Cratlllcatlon,  a ftvliiiK  of  p.- .1  , r ^ 'ti  ' 

' tiC'n. 

' Gratis,  f 'r  II  ■thing.  fr<-e, -wd'  ■:  ; i.-.- 'it. 

] Gratitude,  A ' ling  of  ti.xnl.f  . ' 

' Gratuitous,  voliiutaiy  d .u«.  rw;;.  h'.  ; » ' i- 

I Gratuity,  a tip,  ii.'  in  p:  ni. 
i Cratulation,  < •^i.  rui  1 ..ni  n. 

Grava  men,  tl.c-  mci  t - n us  pt.i.nl  ol  C3ta- 
J i.,iiit.  i'ur'l'  r of  1!h-  coil.;  a.v.:. 

Gravelly.  >-"i;  iim  d of  g:;w  i. 

Cravel-plt,  a j..;  f roin  wh;  a gravr  1 Is  oi  '..hn-id. 
Gravimeter,  on  iitstruiacut  tor  <ii 

8l>cci;.C  !tl|-c. 

! Gravimetric,  aiu'erlained  by  a gr  I 
Graving-dock,  a dock  ■white  i.  <.  bduita*  ol 

, ships  ai— c’ic  anc-d. 

Gravitation,  the  mutual  Irfce  of  tPtrarUen 
which  all  material  bodift  lia-  c for  ' isi;  icri  .i.her. 
Gravity,  the  tendency,  due  to  t...  f'.ioe  of 
gravitation,  which  aU  materLal  b -lo  1 have  to 
fall  In  the  direction  of  tlic  ccntie  of  ii.r-  c-artb, 
weigh:;  grave  dcmcanonr. 

I Gravy,  the  juice  obtained  from  cc'kc  J neat. 

I Grazier,  one  who  rears  cattle  and  keeps  them 
at  pasture. 

I Greasiness,  the  state  of  l>cing  greasy  or  oily. 
Grecian,  one  of  the  senior  boys  at  Christ's 
Hospital. 

Greedily,  in  a greedy  or  voracious  manner. 
Greek-nre,  a composite  substance  able  to  bum 
^ in  water,  formerly  used  by  the  Greeks  In  war. 
Green-back,  gr^n-backed  paper  money  first 
issued  by  the  United  States  in  18(32. 
Green-eyed,  having  green  eyes;  jealous. 
Green-grocer,  a de^er  in  fruit  and  ve^etablea- 
Green-horn,  one  who  is  inexperienced  and 
easily  taken  in. 

Green-room,  the  actors'  room  behind  the 
scenes  at  a theatre. 

Gregarious,  in  the  habit  of  living  or  going 
about  in  flocks  and  herds.  . , , . 

Gregorian,  a term  applied  to  a special  kind  of 
chanting  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory. 
Grenade,  a shell  for  hurling  against  the  enemy, 
filled  with  powder  and  fragments  of  iron. 
Grenadier,  a soldier  belonging  to  the  first  tnres 
battalions  of  foqt-Kustds. 
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Crlddt  to  make  a tarsh,  grating  or  whirring 
Bound. 

O;^idlron,  a flat  utensil  made  of  iron  bars,  on 
which  meat  is  broiled. 

Grievance,  ground  of  complaint. 

Grievous,  productive  of  grief,  deplorable. 

Griffin  or  griffon,  a fabulous  animal  repre- 
aented  with  an  eagle’s  head  and  lion’s  body. 

Gi4g,  a cricket ; sand-eel. 

Grille,  an  iron  grating. 

Grill-room,  a room  in  tk  restaurant  where  meat 
is  grilled. 

Grilse,  salmon  of  the  first  year. 

Grimace,  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

Grimalkin,  on  old  cat. 

Griminess,  the  state  of  being  grimy  or  dirty. 

Grippe,  influenaa. 

Grisaille,  a system  of  painting  in  gray  tints. 

Grisette,  a French  term  for  a gay  young  woman 
of  the  lower  orders. 

Grlskin,  the  ribs  of  a pig. 

Grisly,  terrible,  cansin^  fear. 

Grist,  com  brought  to  the  mill  to  he  ground. 

Gristle,  cartilage. 

Gritty,  full  of  sand  or  grit. 

Grizzled,  gray. 

Groat,  an  old  English  silver  coin  worth  four- 
pence. 

Groceries,  wares  sold  by  grocers. 

Grotfginess,  intoxication,  staggering. 

Groining,  curves  formed  by  intersecting  arches. 

Groomsman,  a bridegroom’s  best  man  or 
attendant. 

Grooved,  having  a groove  or  furrow. 

Groschen,  a Gorman  silver  coin  worth  about 
a penny. 

Gross,  fat,  coarse,  glaring ; entire ; twelve  dozen. 

Grotesque,  odd,  bizarre. 

Grotto,  a cave  or  hollow. 

Ground-bait,  bait  dropped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water  to  attract  the  fish. 

Ground-Ice,  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  before  the  surface  Is  frozen. 

Groundless,  unfounded,  baseless,  unjustifiable. 

Ground-rent,  rent  paid  to  the  owner  of  land 
for  the  right  of  building  upon  it. 

Groundsel,  a plant  winch  grows  wild  and  bears 
small  yellow  flowers. 

Groundswell,  a wide-spread  and  deep  heaving 
of  the  sea  owing  to  a distant  storm. 

Group,  a collection  of  things  or  persons,  a class 
of  persona  or  things  having  some  common 
characteristic. 

Grouse,  a moor  fowl,  ptarmigan. 

Grovelling,  lying  on  the  ground,  meanly  stoop- 
ing or  cringing. 

Growler,  a grumbler ; a four-wheeled  cab. 

Growth,  development,  increase. 

Grudgingly,  in  an  unwilling  spirit. 

Gruel,  thin  porridge  made  of  oatmeal. 

Gruesome,  horrible,  terrifying. 

Grume,  a thick  sticky  fluid,  clot. 

Grnyjtre,  a kind  of  cheese  made  in  Switzerland. 

Guano,  a manuie  consisting  of  the  excrement  of 
sea  birds. 

Guarantee,  a pledge,  security,  warrant. 

Guarantor,  one  who  undertakes  to  guarantee 
or  to  become  security  for. 

Guard-room,  a room  assigned  to  the  guard,  a 
room  where  military  offenders  are  confined. 

Guardian,  one  who  takes  charge  of  a minor; 
one  of  a board  elected  to  superviso  public 
institutions. 

Guardr-shlp,  a war- vessel  stationed  in  a harbour 
to  protect  it. 

Gubernator,  a governor,  ruler,  or  helmsman. 

Gudgeon,  a small  fish  easy  to  catch;  a person 
easily  duped  or  deceived. 

Guerdon,  a reward. 

Guernsey,  a close  fitting  knitted  woollen  vest 
worn  by  sailors. 

Guerrilla  or  guerilla.  Irregular  warfare 
carried  on  by  small  bands  under  Independent 
leaders. 

Guess,  to  conjecture,  divine,  solve;  to  opine 
(Americanism). 

Guest,  a person  entertained  by  another,  visitor. 

Guffaw,  a noisy  burst  of  laughter. 

Guidance,  leadership,  direction. 

Guild  or  gild,  an  association  of  persons  for  the 
protection  of  their  mutual  interests. 

Guildhall,  a ball  belonging  to  a guild  or 
corporation. 

Guileless,  without  guile,  innocent,  sincere. 

Guillotine,  a wooden  erection  fitted  with  an 
axe,  first  used  by  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution  for  beheading  their  victims. 

Guiltiness,  the  state  of  being  guilty. 

Guinea,  an  old  English  gold  coin  worth  21/-. 

Guise,  outward  form  or  apiiearance. 

Guitar,  a musical  instrument  with  strings, 
played  by  the  fingers. 

Gules,  a term  in  heraldry  denoting  red  colour, 
and  indicated  by  vertical  lines. 

Gullet,  the  food-passage  in  the  throat. 

Gullible,  easily  gulled  or  duped. 

Gum-arablo,  gum  obtained  from  certain  varie- 
ties of  acacia. 

Gummlness,  stickiness,  adhesiveness. 

Gun-boat,  a small  light  vessel  adapted  for 
carrying  one  or  more  gims. 


Gun-carriage,  a wheeled  support  for  a grr;. 

Gun-cotton,  cotton  rendered  explosive  by 
being  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
dried. 

Gun-metal,  a mixed  metal  consisting  of  copper 
and  tin  used  In  casting  guns. 

Gunwale,  the  port  of  a ship’s  side  immediately 
below  the  bulwarks. 

Gusset,  a three-cornered  piece  of  material 
inserted  in  a seam  to  give  strength  and  spring 
to  a garment ; a gore. 

Gustatory,  belonging  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

Gusto,  keen  relish ; eager  zest. 

Gutta-percha,  the  dried  juice  of  the  gutta- 
percha tree. 

Guttural,  belonging  to  the  throat;  a letter 
sounded  by  the  throat ; hardi-sounding. 

Guy,  a hideous  figure  representinfi  Guy  Fawkes ; 
a fright,  an  odd  figure ; a rope  used  in  steadying 
a suspended  wei^t  or  tent-pole. 

Gymnasium,  a hall  supplied  with  apparatus 
tor  physical  exercises,  a school  for  gymnastics. 

Gymnast,  one  skilled  in  physical  exercises. 

Gymnastics,  physical  exercises  specially 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
various  parte  of  the  body. 

Gynseceum,  a part  of  a bouse  used  exclusively 
by  the  women. 

Gyp,  a college  servant  at  Cambridge. 

Gyration,  whirling  round  and  round. 

Gyroscope,  an  Instrument  to  illustrate  the 
characteristic  fcaturea  of  rotation. 

Gyve,  a fetter. 

Habeas  corpus,  a writ  ordering  a jailer  to 
produce  a prisoner  and  account  to  the  court  tor 
nis  detention. 

Haberdasher,  ono  who  deals  in  needles, 
cottons,  tape,  and  similar  small  warc-ti. 

Habiliment,  dress,  wearing  apparel. 

Habitable,  fit  to  be  inhabited. 

Habitat,  a place  of  abode,  natural  locality. 

Habit-maker,  a maker  of  riding-babits. 

Habitual,  customary. 

Habltu6,  a regular  frequenter  of  a place. 

Hachure,  a method  of  shading  by  means  of 
short  lines  crossing  one  another. 

Hack,  on  overworked  horse;  one  engaged  in  the 
drudgery  of  literary  work. 

Hackney,  a horse  kept  for  hire. 

Hackneyed,  made  stale  or  trite  by  constant 
repetition. 

Haddock,  a fish  much  nsed  for  food. 

Hades,  the  place  of  departed  spirits. 

HadJ,  a Moliammedan  pilgriinof;*-  to  Mecca.  ' 

Had]  i,  a Mohammedan  who  has  made  a pilgrim-  I 
age  to  Mecca.  | 

Haemal,  relating  to  the  blood. 

Hag,  a witch,  a beldame.  j 

Haggard,  having  a face  thin  and  drawn  with 
suffering. 

Haggis,  a Scotch  savoury  dish  consisting  chiefly 
of  minced  sheep's  heart  and  oatmeal. 

Haggler,  ono  who  drives  a hard  bargain  and 
argues  about  trifles. 

Hagiocracy,  the  rule  or  dominion  of  pricst.s. 

Hagiology,  a work  treating  of  tlie  livts  of  the 
saints. 

Hairiness,  the  state  of  being  hairy. 

Hair-splitting,  given  to  drawing  trifling  and 
mmceessory  distinctions. 

Hakim,  an  Arabian  name  for  a physician. 

Halberdier,  a soldier  armed  with  a weapon  like 
an  axo  with  a long  handle. 

Halcyon,  a king-fisher;  tranquil  and  happy. 

Half-caste,  the  child  of  a mixed  union  between 
pereons  of  European  and  Hindu  race. 

Half-calf,  a style  of  binding  in  which  the  back 
and  comers  of  a book  are  bound  in  calf. 

Half-pay,  a reduced  allowance  made  to  officers 
in  the  army  and  navy  when  not  on  active  service. 

Halibut,  a large  flat  fish. 

Halidom,  “holiness,"  a w'ord  formerly  used  in 
the  plirase  “ By  my  halidom.” 

Haliograpby,  a treatise  on  the  sea. 

Hallelujah  or  Allelulab,  “Praise  ye 
Jehovah." 

Hall-mark,  an  official  mark  stamped  on  articles 
of  gold  and  silver  to  certify  the  purity  of  the 
metal. 

Hallow-e’en,  the  eve  of  All  Hallows  or  All 
Saints. 

Hallucination,  an  Illusion  or  imaginary 
perception  due  to  mental  delusion. 

Halo,  a circle  of  light,  luminous  ring,  aureole, 
nimbus. 

Halt,  to  stop  suddenly;  to  stand  in  doubt;  to 
limp ; lame. 

Halter,  a rope  to  lead  a horse ; a hangman's 
noose. 

Halve,  to  divide  in  half. 

Halyard,  a rope  by  which  a sail  or  flag  is  raised 
or  lowered. 

Hamadryad,  a treo-nymph. 

Hamlet,  a little  village. 

Hammer-cloth,  the  cloth  upon  the  scat  of  the 
coach-box. 

Hammock,  a swinging  bed  made  of  stout 
canvas  or  netting. 

Hamstring,  to  lame  an  animal  by  cutting  the 
tendon  of  the  ham. 


Handbill,  a small  bill  or  aivertlvrixeii:  for 
distribution  by  hand ; a prunkit;-).ook. 

Handbook,  a small  book  of  referen  .-e,  manual- 

Handbreadth,  popularly  2i  incL'-s 

Handcuffs,  iron  bracelets  linked  together  for 
fastening  on  the  wrists  of  a prisoner. 

Hand-gallop,  an  easy  gallop,  one  hand  only 
being  employed. 

Handicapper,  one  who  arranges  a race  so  tka; 
the  weaker  competitors  are  ailov.^d  a cor:.,- 
ponding  advantage. 

Handicraft,  a trade,  a manual  art. 

Handkercbief,  a square  of  silk  or  linen  for 
neck  or  the  pocket. 

Handle,  to  feel  with  the  hand;  to  deal  v.kui: 
the  part  of  an  Implement  that  one  rr 

Hand-mill,  a mill  which  can  be  worker  b;.  h.*:  : 

Handset,  money  given  as  a pledge  of  the 
genuineness  of  a bargain. 

Handsome,  well-formed,  good  to  look  upon. 

Hangnail,  same  as  Agnail. 

Hank,  a number  of  skeins  of  flax  or  yam 
fastened  t(%ether. 

Ranker,  to  crave,  to  long  irresistibly. 

Hansard,  the  record  of  Parliamcntarj  speeches 
so  named  from  the  former  pul.lislier 

Hanse,  a league  for  commercial  and  defensive 
purposes. 

Hansom,  a two-wheeled  cab  with  the  dri  ,x  s 
seat  behind. 

Haphazard,  by  chance,  accidental. 

Harangue,  a formal  speech. 

Harass,  to  worry,  annoy,  trouble. 

Harassment,  the  state  or  cause  of  worry. 

Harbinger,  a precursor,  forerunner,  herald. 

Harbourage,  refuge,  place  of  shelter. 

Hardihood,  daring,  audacity. 

Hard-mouthed,  not  answering  to  the  bit 
stiff,  obstinate ; harsh. 

Hare-brained,  fc-riUier-hcadcd.  fligb.ty.  vr.'.  1 

Harem,  the  women  s apartments  in  on  Eos.-  xn 
household. 

Haricot,  bash  made  of  grilled  meat  ana 
vegetables;  kidney  bean. 

Harlequinade,  a' farce  in  which  the  harlequin 
is  the  chief  actor. 

Harlotry,  prostitution. 

Harmatcan,  an  unh  .althy  ea-st  wind  w’ ; li 
blowB  at  Certain  times  from  the  interior  of 
Africa, 

Harmonics,  the  principles  of  hnrmony. 

Harmonious,  melodious,  concordant. 

Harmony,  concord. 

Harness,  the  trappitt'^  of  a horse. 

Harpoon,  a dart  with  a barbed  head  att:.  1 > J 
to  u li!--  n --d  for  spearing  whale.s. 

Harpsichord,  ;in  ' id-fasiii-mcd  musical  instt”- 
imiu  with  a k«y  :•  ird  and  rtnns’y. 

Harpy,  u fa'.-uloiis  monst-  r with  U.  head  of  t 
woman  and  the  buly  of  a bird. 

Harridan,  a wanton  and  ill-t-cmpered  old 
woman. 

Harrier,  a kccn-scentcd  dog  used  In  Lontiag 
the  hare. 

Harrow,  a machine  with  iron  spikes  for  bre.ok 
ing  up  the  clods  and  h .elling  the  soil  after 
plougliing. 

Hart,  the  male  of  tdio  red  deer.  (See  land). 

Harum-scarum,  wild,  heedless. 

Harvest-home,  a feast  to  celebrate  the 
ingatli -ring  of  the  harvest. 

Harvest-moon,  a moon  wldcli  Is  at  the  full 
aUuit  the  time  of  the  .\iuunm  equinox. 

Hasheesh,  an  intoxicating  preparation  of 
Indian  hemp,  for  smoking  and  drinking. 

Hastiness,  quickness  of  teinjH'r.  linpettiosity. 

Hatch,  to  pi^uce  from  the  egg;  to  devise  or 
plot ; a half-door,  a door  of  lattice- work. 

Hatchway,  on  opening  leading  below  from  a 
sliip's  deck. 

Hatchments,  armorial  bearings  within  a black 
border  put  up  outside  a house  or  in  a church  as 
a memorial. 

Hatred,  intense  dislike. 

Hat  trick,  a cricket  expression  denoting  that  a 
bowler  has  taken  three  wi-ikets  with  tliree 
successive  balls. 

Hauberk,  armour  for  the  protection  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  coat  of  mail. 

Haughtiness,  arrogance. 

Haul,  to  pull,  dniw,  tug. 

Haulm,  a stalk  of  wheat  or  any  other  grain, 
straw,  stubble. 

Haunch,  the  thigh,  hind  part. 

Haunt,  a place  of  frequent  resort;  to  visit 
fi-equenUy, 

Hautboy,  a wind  instnunent ; a lai-ge  species  of 
strawberry. 

Hauteur,  pride,  arrogance. 

Havana,  a cigar  exported  from  Havana. 

Haversack,  a bag  in  which  a soldier  carries 
rations.  . , , ^ 

Havlldar,  the  liigliest  non-commissioned  officer 
in  an  Indian  native  regiment. 

Havoc,  wide-spread  ruin  or  devastation. 

Haw-haw  or  na-ha,  a fence  sunk  in  a trench. 

Hawse,  that  part  of  tlie  bow  of  a ship  which 
contains  the  holes  for  the  caldos. 

Hawser,  a small  cable. 

Hawthorn,  a slu-ub  bearing  n white  or  plak 
flower,  often  used  fox  hedges. 
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Hity.fevQP.  a summer  (ever  attended  by  a 
rnuninf'  at  the  eyes  and  nose. 

Hazard,  risk,  venture. 

Hazardous,  involving  risk,  perilous. 

Hazel,  a tree  bearing  small  nuts;  light  brown. 
Haziness,  mistiness. 

Headaoha,  a pain  in  the  head. 

gead-gear,  head-dress,  head-covering. 

ead-quarters,  the  quarters  of  the  general  in 
supreme  command;  the  abode  of  the  highei-.t 
authority:  the  ^rmanent  quarters  of  a 
regiment. 

Headsman,  an  executioner. 

Headway,  advance,  progress. 

Healthily,  in  a healthy  manner. 

Hear  hear,  an  ejaculation  signifying  approval. 
Hearken,  to  listen,  give  heed. 

Hearsay,  an  Idle  rumour,  an  unconfirmed 
report. 

Hearse,  a funeral  carriage  for  the  dead. 
Heart,  the  cliicf  organ  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  animals;  the  seat  of  tlie  ernoLinns. 
Heart-burn,  a burning  sensation  duo  to 
indigestion. 

Hearth,  the  stone  on  which  the  grate  rests, 
the  fireside. 

Heartiness,  cordiality,  v/arrnth  of  heart. 
Heathendom,  tlie  heathen  world. 

Heather,  a heath  shrub  with  bell-shaped 
flowers. 

Heaven-born,  of  divine  origin. 

Heaver,  one  wlio  heaves  or  lifts. 
Heavy-weight,  a boxing  man  of  the  heaviest 
class.  (See  feather-weight). 

Hebdomadal,  weekly. 

Hebetude,  dulness  of  peroeption ; obtuseness. 
Hebraistic,  relating  to  Hebrew,  like  Helaew. 
Hebrew,  a Jew;  the  language  of  the  Jews. 
Hebridean,  belonging  to  the  Hebriiles. 
Hecatomb,  a sacrifice  of  a hundred  oxen, 
wholesale  slaughter. 

Heckle,  to  harass  with  questions,  badger. 
Hectic,  flushed,  feverish. 

Hector,  to  bully,  threaten. 

He'donism,  the  doctrine  that  pleasure  is  the 
supreme  good. 

Heedless,  careless. 

Heel,  to  cant  or  tilt  over,  as  a boat. 

Heelball,  a black  preparation  of  wax  used  by 
shocmalcers. 

Heel-tap,  the  liquor  left  In  a glass. 
Hege'lian,  belonging  to,  or  following  the 
philosopher  Hegel. 

He'gemony,  supremacy  or  leadership. 

Heifer,  a young  cow. 

Heighten,  to  raise  in  height;  increase, 
accentuate. 

Heinous,  inordinately  wicked,  atrocious. 
Heiress,  a woman  who  inlierits. 

Heirloom,  a family  possession  handed  down 
from  father  to  son. 

Helical,  spiral. 

Heliocen'tric,  having  the  sun  as  the  centre. 
Heliograph,  an  instrument  for  using  the  sun’s 
rays  as  a means  of  signalling. 

Heliotrope,  a bluish-purple  colour. 
Heliotype,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  lujor. 

Helix  (pt.  helices),  a spiral. 

Helle'nes,  Greeks. 

Helmsman,  the  man  at  the  helm,  steersman. 
Help-meet,  a wife. 

Helot,  a Spartan  serf  or  slave. 
Helter-skelter,  peU-mell,  in  tumultuous  haste. 
Helvetic,  belonging  to  Switzerland. 
Hematherm,  a warm-blooded  animal. 
Hematite,  a variety  of  iron  ore. 

Hemiopia,  weakened  or  partial  sight. 
Hemispherical,  in  shape  like  a hemisphere. 
Hem'istich,  half  a line  of  poetry. 
He'morrhage  or  haamorrhage,  an  effusion 
of  blood. 

Hemorrhoids,  piles  (see  Med.  Diet.). 
Hemstitch,  a border  to  a fabric,  formed  by 
drawing  out  threads  parallel  to  the  border,  and 
fastenmg  the  strands  at  intervals. 
Henchman,  a page,  attendant. 

Henna,  an  orange-coloured  dye  used  by  Eastern 
women  for  the  teeth. 

Hanotheism,  the  belief  in  one  god  as  supreme 
over  others,  the  worship  of  a particular  god. 
Hepatic,  belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hep'tarchy,  the  ‘ ‘ seven  kingdoms  ” into  which 
England  was  divided  during  Saxon  times. 
Heraldic,  belonging  to  heraldry. 

Heraldry,  the  art  and  science  of  genealogies 
and  coats  of  arms. 

Herbaceous,  of  the  nature  of  a herb. 
Herbarium,  a collection  of  dried  plants 
arranged  and  classified. 

Herbiferous,  producing  herbage. 
Herbivorous,  feeding  on  herbage. 
Herculean,  gigantic,  strong  as  Hercules. 
Herdsman,  one  who  tends  cattle. 
Hered'itament,  any  property  which  may  be 
inherited. 

Hered'itary,  derived  by  inheritance. 
Hered'ity,  inheritance  of  the  characteristics 
of  a preceding  generation. 

Heresy,  erroneous  and  self-chosen  doctrine  in 
religion. 

Heretical,  guilty  of  horeay. 


Heritage,  Inheritance. 

Hormaph’rodite,  a plant  or  animal  pos 
sessing  tiio  chaiacterislic  properties  of  U/ih 
sexes. 

Hermeneutics,  the  science  of  interpretation. 

Hermetically,  absolutely  sealed  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air. 

Hermitage,  the  abode  of  a licrmit  or  recluse. 

Hernia,  rupture  (see  Med.  Dici.). 

Hero  (pi.  heroes),  a brave  unsi-lfish  man  ; a demi- 
god of  Greek  mythology  ; the  ceulral  figure  in 
a work  of  fiction. 

Heroically,  In  a heroic  manner. 

Herr,  a German  title  equivalent  to  Jfr. 

Herring-bono,  a cross-stiicb  used  in  sewing 
flannel. 

Hesitancy,  hesitation. 

Hesitation,  indeclKlon.  uncertainty. 

Hesperian,  belonging  to  liesi)eruB,  western. 

Host,  liehest,  request. 

Hetairism,  concubinage. 

Heteroclite,  irregularly  declined,  of  varied 
declension;  irregular. 

Heterodoxy,  erroneous  doctrine. 

Heterogeneous,  comia-se  I <■!  mi*i  d or  ouni.-' 
elements. 

Heteron'omy,  Hubjection  to  tlie  autlior.  ; of 
anotlier. 

Hetman,  the  title  of  a cliif  f co.Tunandi  i of  ::.f 
Cossacks. 

Heuristic,  with  a view  to  disco'. -ry. 

Hewer,  one  wlio  liews. 

Hexagon,  a six-sided  p’ane  fii;nre. 

Hexameter,  a line  of  viir-e  < <iii  d;  !iu,g  .f 
feet. 

Hexahedron,  a solid  liody  having  six  hidi-, 
a cube. 

Hex'apla,  Origeu's  edit'nn  of  flic  Old  '.  ‘a- 

ment  in  six  parallel  ■ e-  -enis-i. 

Heyday,  an  expie.ioion  of  asioii’.din:- nt ; the 
height  or  bloom. 

Hla'tus,  a gap,  a break  in  sound  owing  to  t v.o 
vowels  coming  together. 

Hibernate,  to  remain  dormant  during  t la- 
winter. 

Hibernian,  Irish . 

Hiccup  or  hiccough,  an  Involuntary  cot;',  d 
sive  catch  In  the  resj.irntory  museleH. 

Hie  Jacet,  “here  lies,"  a Latin  liiBeiii.: ..m  ea 
a tomb. 

Hidalgo,  a gentleman  of  the  lower  rank  of 
Spanish  nobility. 

Hideous,  frightful  to  liehold,  excessively 
ugly. 

Hl'emal,  belonging  to  winter. 

Hierarchy,  the  prieMtlioed.  tl;o  e ergy. 

Hieratic,  belonging  to  tie  pr  < >1-1,  > u-i'  <1. 

Hieroglyph,  ancient  Egyptian  pii  iUK  -writing ; 
writing  hard  to  decipher. 

Hierology,  the  science  or  etiidy  of  saen  d 
writings. 

Hierophant,  an  expounder  of  sacred  truths. 

Higgle,  to  haggle,  to  ai-gne  about  the  pric<  of 
anything  in  a petty  maimer. 

High-church,  tlio  form  of  churehmansldp 
which  attaches  special  iinpoitunce  to  im 
authority  of  tlie  Church  in  snen-d  matters. 

High-mass,  the  choral  celebrutiou  of  t)ie 
Eucharist. 

High-seas,  those  parts  of  the  ocean  wldch 
belong  to  all  nations  in  common. 

Highlander,  a native  of  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

High-low,  n kind  of  shoe. 

High-pressure,  steam-pressure  which  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  pressuro  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere. 

High -principled,  actuated  by  high  principles 
or  motives. 

Highwayman,  a highway  robber. 

Hilarious,  gay,  uproarious. 

Hilarity,  gaiety,  high  spirits. 

Hilliness,  the  state  of  lieing  hilly. 

Hilt,  the  handle  of  a sw’ord  or  dagger. 

Kind,  ths  female  of  the  red  deer  (see  hart). 

Hindrance,  an  impediment,  obstacle. 

Hindu  or  Hindoo,  a native  of  India  or 
Hindostan. 

Hindustani,  the  language  of  the  Hindus. 

Hinge,  a joint  on  w’hich  something  turns. 

Hinny,  the  offspring  of  a stallion  and  a she-ass. 

Hippocentaur,  a centaur,  a mythic.al  monster 
with  a man  s head  and  a horse's  body. 

Hippocras,  a spiced  wine  possessing  cordial 
properties. 

Hippodrome,  a modem  circus ; a place  where 
chariot  races  were  formerly  run. 

Hippogriff,  a fabulous  monster  represented  as 
a winged  horse. 

Hippopathology,  the  science  of  medicine  in 
relation  to  horses. 

Hippopotamus,  the  river-horse,  a pachy- 
dermatous quadruped. 

Hireling,  a paid  servant,  one  w^ho  serves  for 
hire. 

Hirsute,  bristly,  shaggy. 

Hispid  (botanical  term),  having  stiff  hairs. 

Histology,  the  science  of  microscopic  anatomy. 

Historian,  one  who  records  the  facts  of  history. 

Historiographer,  a writer  of  official  historical 
records. 

Histrionic,  belonging  to  an  actor' b art. 


Histrionics,  the  art  of  acton  and  acting. 

Hoard,  un  accumuLited  aUire. 

Hoarding,  a boarding  or  wall  of  plunk,  wblcb 
Serves  an  a background  for  poalers. 

Hoar-frost,  wiiiie  frost. 

Hoarse,  having  a harsh  rasping  voice  due  to 
cold  or  sore  tliroat. 

Hoax,  a practical  joke. 

Hobbledehoy,  an  ungainly  youth  at  tlie  awk- 
ward stage  lietwi^n  bo\lji>Jd  auJ  luioii.ooJ. 

Hobby,  a fa  vourite  pummt. 

Hock  or  hough,  the  joint  on  tlir-  lilnd-leg  of  a 
horse  between  the  knee  and  feriock;  to  haoi- 
string. 

Hockey,  an  out-door  game  ployed  with  a l all 
and  curve.)  ■iticka. 

Hocus,  to  out  wit.  cheat. 

Hocus-pocus,  any  kind  of  Jirc;-! -ry  cr  trickery. 

Hod,  a k.inl  of  truiit  li  with  a k-  ./it'u  uw.<l 
by  latioun  rs  for  1 arr-.  mg  |.r.<  i t uid  im  .rtar. 

Hodgepodge  or  hoichpotch,  a i.u  dl>  y. 

Hodometer,  an  liistruni  nt  attat  h<  <l  to  the 
axle  of  a w 111  el  to  n gisti-r  tin  i!iBt.ij;(  <■  trav  < rst  J. 

Hoe,  an  serieultural  liiij.leiutLit  lor  iuosenijig  or 
gathering  t!ie  aoil. 

Holden  or  hoyden,  tv  rotiph  rcmplng  girl,  a 
loin-iioy. 

Hoist,  to  he.vve  up:  run  '.'p  'a  f eev 

Hoity-toity,  eu  i.,-  ,,a,  1,.,]  that  a 

JM  r oil  ib  f ill  of  ail  8 ii.'.ii  , r.i'  I b. 

Holiday,  a day  of  leihon-  iiT  1 e.MUMmtcf, 
forti  . ny  a i.  .'.’iliy  tr  neiit  b lOiv. 

Holiness,  ■'  n-.lii.  -h,  pu  t s ; ».:e  r-  ni 

Holla,  hollo,  holloa,  ii  loi.d  lo  sc;:ic  one 
et  o 'llhiallei  . 

Hollands,  .1  Mn  1 rf  ••.n  In  T’  I'anJ. 

Hollow,  u hole  or  ifiVily;  .I'l  itt.J’.y 

Int.  i.or. 

Holly,  a prli'kly  t reri-re ■ n -.i 1 ; . rrlts. 

Hollyhock,  :u’i  e .!  :no<!.  d r.o  . n ll  .ui  r. 

Holocaust,  a wl,  .;i  L.;n,t  el.er.:  ; .vi.eifkale 

>-11  riiH 

Holograph,  writing  cntln  ly  la  <■  le  nJ  of  r ;i 
uMtlior. 

Holster,  a cr.-.e  (or  a pl-tol  c 1.1  • .!  fr,  nt 

tlie  Buddie. 

Holt,  ri  W-  ■ d.  ;'ro-  e,  or  n j ri-. 

Holy  Weuk,  tie  v..  • K )■.  1 n E o;.  r. 

Homage,  ti,-  pn.'is-.ou  of  fiui..-,  lUlM'.n'f: 

ri  .erint  11. 

Home-counties,  those  cei.ntirfl  Into  whait 
Lond'  n 1 \ ' !i  B. 

Homeliness,  B.inj  llclty,  (rf<  '.r  .-n  ov icuta- 
tion.  plalnni 

Homoeopathy,  n ny B'irn  < f i-.i  .c  whi 
aims  at  curing  d;-  l y im  -b-’.ii  ef  siiu,.! 
dell  1.  Si-c  .'i.'i  d.  J/it  l. 

Homeric,  In  Innc.ri'.'  tn  ni  ’iicr. 

Home-rule,  Bid  ,.  ,<rn  ot  -(  n ci-ntry,  a 
tiTi-if  p lally  u^' d in  1 "'i:  I • • ■ Ir  '.aiid. 

Home-spun,’ a ic-.^e  faii.c  b,.:.  ;'  .a  .iii.tato 
clotli  wu  1 n at  bonie. 

Homestead,  a house  with  a ilet  of  gro  dvJ 

uttiii  lied. 

Homicidal,  mnriicmns. 

Homiletics,  the  art  of  prcacl.lr.g. 

Homily,  a 1 > niton. 

Hominy,  flour  made  of  pronnd  n-'.i.  e. 

Homogene  Ity,  the  prcpi  rty  of  being  iiomo- 
geucous. 

Homoge'neous,  similar  in  kind. 

Homol  ogous,  corresponding,  relatively  sit- 
uated. 

Homonym,  a word  having  the  same  sound  ss 
another,  but  differing  in  meaning  and  in 
Rpeilinc. 

Homomorphous,  similar  in  outward  form. 

Homotaxis,  similarity  of  arrange  iiicnt. 

Homunculus,  a little  man,  a dwarf. 

Hone,  a stone  used  for  sharpening  inftrnmrnts. 

Honey-combed,  having  small  cavities  like  a 
honey-comb. 

Honey-moon,  the  first  month  after  marriage. 

Honorarium,  a gift  of  money  in  recogniiiou  cf 
professional  services. 

Honorary,  unpaid,  voluntary;  conferred  as  a 
mark  of  lionour. 

Honourably,  in  an  honourable  manner. 

Hoodwink,  to  outwit,  deceive. 

Hookah,  a tobacco  pipe  used  in  the  East,  in 
which  the  smoke  passes  through  watir. 

Hooligans,  hands  of  disorderly  youths  who 
commit  rowdy  assaults  in  the  streets. 

Hooping-cough,  see  whooping-cough. 

Hop-oast,  a building,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
funnel,  for  drying  hops. 

Hopper,  a vessel  or  trough  open  at  the  bottom 
for  feeding  a machine ; a boat  for  carrying  river 
dredgings  to  the  sea. 

Horde,  a throng  of  people  roaming  from  place  to 
place. 

Horizon,  a line  where  land  and  sky  seem  to 
meet. 

Horizontal,  parallel  with  the  horizon. 

Horn-book,  an  old-fashioned  A.B.C.  for 
cliildren,  made  of  a slip  of  mounted  parchment 
faced  with  horn  to  preserve  it.  _ 

Hornet,  a wasp  with  a sharp  sting  and  horn- 
shaped  antennae.  . . , ^ 

Horny-handed*  with  hand*  hardesea  Py 
manual  labour. 


Hob. 
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HoiFol'ogy,  the  art  of  making  clocks  and 
watches. 

Horoscope,  a record  of  the  position  cf  the  stars 
at  the  moment  of  one’s  birth,  from  which 
astrologers  profess  to  predict  the  future. 

Horribly,  in  a horrible  manner. 

Horrify,  to  inspire  with  horror,  to  shock. 

Horror,  a feeling  of  shuddering  dread. 

Hors  de  combat,  put  out  of  action. 

Hors  d’ceuvre,  an  extra  dish  which  does  cot 
form  a substantial  part  of  the  menu. 

Horse-artillery,  mounted  artillery. 

Morse-guards,  a mounted  body-guard  of  the 
sovereign ; the  official  quarters  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Whitehall. 

Horse-play,  rough  play. 

Horse-power,  the  equivalent  of  the  strength 
which  can  be  exerted  by  a single  horse;  the 
power  required  to  raise  SS.OOO  lbs.  avoirdupois 
one  foot  a minute. 

Hortation,  exhortation,  admonition. 

Horticulture,  the  art  of  cultivating  and  tend- 
ing gardens. 

Hortus  siccus,  a collection  of  plants  pressed, 
dried,  and  classified. 

Hosanna,  an  expression  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving to  God. 

Hose-pipe,  india-rubber  tubing  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water. 

.Hosier,  a dealer  in  hose  or  stockings. 

Hospice,  a guest-house  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers  in  Alpine  districts. 

Hos'pitabiy,  in  a hospitable  manner. 

Hospitality,  the  welcoming  and  entertaining 
of  strangers. 

Host,  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist; 
an  innkeeper ; a vast  number. 

Hostage,  one  temporarily  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  as  a pledge  of  good  faith. 

Hostel  or  hostelry,  an  inn,  hotel,  boarding 
house. 

Hostess,  the  landlady  of  an  inn ; a lady  who 
entertains  guests. 

Hostility,  enmity. 

Hostler  or  ostler,  on  inn-servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  horses. 

Hot-bed,  a bed  of  manure  and  earth  covered 
with  a glass  frame  where  plants  are  forced. 

Hotel-dfe-ville,  a town-hall. 

Hdtel-dieu,  a hospital. 

Hottentot,  a race  of  aborigines  in  South  Africa. 

Hour-glass,  a glass  instrument  for  measuring 
the  time  by  the  trickling  of  fine  sand. 

Mourl,  one  of  the  nymphs  supposed  by  Mahom- 
medans  to  people  paradise. 

House-boat,  a river-boat  with  a deck  chamber 
for  living  in. 

Householder,  an  occupant  or  tenant  of  a house. 

Housel,  the  Holy  Communion. 

House-warming,  an  entertainment  which  a 
man  gives  to  his  friends  to  celebrate  his  entry 
into  a new  house. 

Housing,  providing  accommodation  in  a house. 

Housings,  the  trappings  of  a horse. 

Houyhnhnms,  a race  of  intelligent  horses  in 
GuJblver’a  travels  who  ruled  the  Yalioos  or  men 
folk. 

Hovel,  a shed,  a wretched  cottage. 

Howdah,  a canopied  seat  for  several  persons  on 
an  elephant’s  back. 

Howitzer,  a kind  of  cannon  for  throwing 
shells. 

Hub,  the  centre  of  a wheel  into  which  the  spokes 
run. 

Hubble-bubble,  a tobacco  pipe  in  which  the 
smoke  passes  through  water. 

Hubbub,  a noisy  tumult,  confused  din. 

Huckaback,  strong  linen  towelling  with  an 
embossed  pattern. 

Huckster,  a hawker,  one  who  hawks  his  wares 
from  place  to  place. 

Huddle,  to  crowd  together  in  disorderly  con- 
fusion. 

Mudlbrastlc,  bnriesque  in  style,  like  Butler’s 
Hndibras ; quaint  rhymed  doggerel. 

Hue  and  cry,  a clamorous  pursuit. 

Hueless,  colourless,  dull,  faded. 

Hugely,  Immensely. 

Hugger-mugger,  secrecy;  sly,  slovenly. 

Huguenot,  a terra  formerly  applied  to  French 
Protestants. 

Hulk,  the  body  of  a ship  which  is  no  longer 
seaworthy. 

Hull,  the  body  of  a ship ; the  husk. 

Hullabaloo,  a load  outcry. 

Humane,  kindly  disposed  towards  all  living 
creatures ; classical  (of  literature). 

Humanity,  mankind:  the  quality  of  being 
humane 

Humanities,  a term  applied  to  classics  and 
literary  suldects  of  study,  on  account  of  their 
civilizing  effect  on  the  mind. 

Humanitarian,  a philanthropist;  one  who 
believes  that  the  nature  of  Christ  was  human, 
not  divine. 

Humble-ple,  a pie  made  of  the  entrails  of 
venisiin,  and  eaten  by  the  menials. 

Humbly,  in  a humble  or  meek  manner. 

Humbug,  Insincere  conduct  masked  by  fair 
pretences:  one  whose  conduct  is  affected  and 
insincere. 


Humdrum,  tediously  monotonous. 

Humidity,  damput-sa,  moisrure. 

Humiliating,  causing  humiliation  or  degrada- 
tion. 

Humility,  humbleness  or  meekness  of  spirit. 

Hummock,  a little  mound,  hillock;  lump  of 
ice  cast  up  by  larger  blocks  coming  in  collision . 

Humorist  or  bumourist,  one  who  can  see 
and  portray  the  humorons  side  of  life. 

Hnmpb,  an  expression  of  contemptuous  dis- 
approval. 

Huneb,  a shapeless  lamp. 

Hunchback,  a humpback  or  deformed  person. 

Hundred,  a number;  a division  of  a county, 
also  calied  a wapentake. 

Hundred-weight,  112  lbs.  in  avoirdupois 
weight. 

Hungarian,  belonging  to  Hungary. 

Hunks,  a miser. 

Hunting-box,  a boose  built  for  use  daring  the 
hunting  season. 

Hurdle,  a movable  fence  of  osiers. 

Hurdy-gurdy,  a barrel-organ ; a stringed  in- 
strument played  by  means  of  a wheel. 

Hurrah,  an  exclamation  of  triumph  or  delight. 

Hurricane,  a fierce  tempest. 

Hurriedly,  in  a harried  or  hasty  manner. 

Hurst,  a wood. 

Hurtling,  whizzing  rapidly. 

Husbandry,  agriculture ; careful  economy. 

Hush-money,  money  paid  to  hush  up  some 
awkward  disclosure. 

Hussar,  a soldier  belonging  to  the  light  cavalrj-. 

Hussif,  (housewife)  a needle-book. 

Hussy,  an  Impudent  girl. 

Hustings,  a wooden  erection  from  which 
candidates  for  a seat  in  parliament  used  to 
address  the  electors. 

Hustle,  to  jostle. 

Hyacinth,  a fiowerlng  plant  with  a bnlbons 
root. 

Hyaline,  glassy,  crystalline,  transparent. 

Hyalograiphy,  the  art  of  engraving  on  glass. 

Hybrid,  a mongrel;  a word  composed  of 
elements  derived  from  different  languages. 

Hydra,  a many-headed  water-serpent  of  my- 
thology, which  grew  two  heads  hi  the  place  of 
each  one  ent  off ; prolific  evil. 

Hydrangea,  a flowering  plant  which  bears  a 
very  large  head  of  flowers. 

Hydrant,  a pipe  connected  with  the  main,  for 
drawing  water. 

Hydraulic,  having  to  do  with  fluids  in  motion. 

Hydrobarometer,  an  instrument  which,  by 
registering  tlie  pressure,  determines  the  depth 
of  the  sea. 

Hydrochloric,  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine. 

Hydrodynamics,  the  science  relating  to  the 
laws  which  govern  fluids  both  in  motion  and 
at  rest. 

Hydrogen,  a light  gas  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
constituent  elements  of  water. 

Hydrography,  the  ait  of  mapping  out  the 
waters  of  the  globe. 

Hydromania,  a kind  of  madness  which  leads 
to  suicide  by  drowning. 

Hydrometer,  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  density  of  liquids  by  immersion. 

Hydropathy,  a water  cure. 

Hydrophobia,  a form  of  madness  due  to  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  of  which  a marked  feature  is 
a fear  of  water. 

Hydroscope,  a water-clock. 

Hydrostatics,  the  science  which  treats  of 
fluids  at  rest. 

Hydrous,  containing  water. 

Hyena  or  hyeana,  a wild  animal  something 
like  a wolf. 

Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health. 

Hygiene  or  hygeine,  the  science  of  health. 

Hygrometer,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Hymene'al,  belonging  to  Hymen  god  of 
marriage. 

Hymettlan,  covered  with  flowers,  like  Mount 
Hymettus. 

Hymn,  a song  of  praise  to  God. 

Hymnology,  a collection  of  h3Tnns. 

Hyperbola,  a curve  like  that  formed  by  cutting 
a cone  by  a plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cone. 

Hyper'bole,  on  exaggerated  expression  used 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  emphasis,  and 
frequently  found  in  poetry. 

Hyperbolical,  exaggerated. 

Hyperborean,  belonging  to  the  far  north. 

Hypercritical,  over  critical,  captious. 

Hyphen,  a straight  line  used  to  Join  two  parts 
of  a compound  word. 

Hypnotic,  belonging  to  hypnotism. 

Hypnotism,  an  unnatural  or  mesmeiio  sleep 
induced  by  artificial  means. 

Hypochon'drla,  a nervous  disease  causing 
confirmed  melancholy. 

Hypocritical,  feigning,  dlsBemWing,  insincere. 

Hypos'tasis,  an  underlying  princi^e. 

Hypostyle,  an  edifice  supported  on  pillars. 

Hypotenuse,  the  side  of  a right-angled  triangle 
opposite  the  right  angle. 

Hypothesis,  a preliminary  asstunption,  a state- 
ment assumed  to  be  true. 
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! Hypothetical,  based  upon  an  assumption, 
! conjectural. 

Kypsometer,  an  instrument  l-i  measuring 
heights 

Hyssop,  a species  of  aromatic  herb. 
Hysteria,  a nervous  disorder  which  has  a 
tendency  to  imitate  the  symptou  j of  otuer 
diseases,  and  is  attended  by  convniMve  fits. 
Hysterics,  a fit  of  hysteria. 

Iambus,  a poetic  foot  composed  of  a short  and 
long  syllable. 

I-beam,  an  iron  girder  having  its  cross-section 
shaped  like  the  letter  I. 

Iberian,  Spanish. 

Iceberg,  a huge,  floating  mass  of  ice. 
Ice-boat,  a boat  for  travelhng  on,  or  making  a 
way  through  ice. 

Ich  dien,  “I  serve;  "the  motto  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Ichor,  a thin  watery  humour  like  scrum;  the 
irmiiortal  fluid  that  coursed  tlurough  tue  veins 
of  the  gods. 

Ichthyology  the  science  that  treats  of  fishes. 
Icicle,  a hanging  piece  of  ice. 

Icing,  a coating  of  hard  sugar  used  on  cakes. 
Icon,  not  an  image  but  a sacred  picture  used  as 
an  aid  tn  devotion. 

Icon  oclast,  a breaker  of  images. 

Idea,  a mental  image,  a notion,  thought. 

Ideal,  mental;  perfect,  a type  of  perfection, 
idealist,  one  who  forms  ideals,  a visionary. 
Identical,  exactly  the'Same. 

Identify,  to  prove  a person  or  thing  to  be  the 
same. 

Identity,  the  state  of  being  the  verj-  same. 
Ides,  among  the  ancient  P.omans  the  15th  of 
March,  May,  July,  October,  and  the  IJth  of  the 
other  months. 

Id  est,  or  i.e.,  signifies  ‘that  is.’ 

Idiocy,  the  condition  of  an  imljccile. 

I d 'iom,  a phrase  x)eculiar  to  a language  or  dialect. 
Idiomatic,  according  to  idiom, 
idiosyn'erasy,  a pecuJiur  ehr-.racteristic. 
Idiotic,  like  an  idiot;  extremely  ftxiliah. 

Idle,  unoccupied:  lazy;  nnprofitabie. 

Idol,  an  image  worshipped  as  God ; one  loved  or 
honoured  to  adoration. 

Idolatrous,  belonging  to  idolatry. 

Idolatry,  the  worship  of  imogi  s ; an  excc-ssive 
devotion. 

Idyl,  a descriptive  poem,  generally  pastoral. 
Idyllic,  belonging  to  idyls. 

Ig  neous,  resulting  from  the  aclion  of  fin-. 
Ignis  fatuus,  a light  seen  floating  over  marshes. 
Ignition,  the  act  of  setchig  on  fire. 

Ignoble,  of  mean  birth. 

Ignomin'ious,  mean,  shameful. 

Ig'nomlny,  public  shame,  disgrace. 
Ignoramus,  an  ignorant  person. 

Ignorance,  want  of  knovs  ledge. 
Ill-conditioned,  in  poor  condition;  snrlv. 
Ill-disposed,  harbouring  malice ; onkiui. 
Illegal,  contrary  to  law. 

Illegality,  the  quality  of  being  unlawful. 
Illegible,  that  cannot  be  read. 

Illegitimacy,  the  state  of  being  illegitimate. 
Illegitimate,  not  bom  in  wedlc^;  not  lawful. 
Ill-favoured,  deformed;  ugly. 

Illicit,  proliibited. 

Illimitable,  that  cannot  be  limited,  boondlcas. 
Illiteracy,  want  of  learning. 

Illiterate,  unlettered,  untaught. 

Illogical,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  reasoning. 
Ill-omened,  unlucky,  auguring  evil. 
Ill-starred,  destined  to  be  unlucky. 
Illuminati,  a name  formerly  given  to  several 
secret  sects ; people  who  claim  to  be  particularly 
learned. 

Illuminator,  that  which  gives  light , one  who 
illustrates  with  coloured  letters,  etc. 
Illumine,  to  enlighten ; to  adorn. 

Illusion,  a mockery,  false  show,  error. 
Illusory,  deceptive,  false. 

Illustrate,  to  explain;  to  adorn  with  pictures. 
Illustrative,  having  the  quality  of  explaining. 
Illustrious,  eminent,  noble,  conspicuous. 
Imagery,  images ; pictures  in  tlie  mind. 
Imaginable,  that  may  be  conceived. 
Imaginary,  existing  in  the  imagination. 
Imam  or  imaum,  a Mohammedan  leader. 
Imbecile,  wanting  strength  of  mind  or  body. 
Imbecility,  feebleness  of  mind  or  body. 
Imbibe,  to  drink  in;  to  admit  into  the  mind. 
Imbricated,  arranged  like  the  scales  of  a fish; 
overlapping. 

Imbroglio,  a complicated  state  of  affairs. 
Imbrue,  to  steep  or  soak. 

Imbue,  to  tincture  deeply:  to  impress  on  the 
mind. 

Imitable,  capable  of  Imitation. 

Imitative,  Inclined  to  copy. 

Immac'ulate,  spotless,  pure,  undcfiled. 
Im'manate,  to  flow  in. 

Immanent,  inherent;  internal. 

Immaterial,  incorporeal;  of  no  consequence. 
Immature,  not  mature,  unripe. 
Immaturity,  the  state  of  being  immature. 
Immediate,  instant ; not  acting  by  secondary 
causes. 

Immemorial,  beyond  memory  or  record. 
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fRimenslty,  unbounded  cstent,  Infinity.  j 

Immerget  to  ImmerHe.  ' 

Immerse,  to  put  under  water.  i 

Immersion,  tbo  act  of  Immersing. 
Immigrant,  one  who  comes  and  ecttlce  In  u 
country.  1 

Immigration,  the  act  o!  Immigrating. 
Imminent,  impending,  at  hand. 

Immobile,  immovable. 

Immobility,  the  quality  of  being  Immobile. 
Immoderate,  passing  due  boaiuls,  eicossive. 
Immodest,  wanting  in  modesty. 

Immolation,  the  act  of  sacrliicing,  a sacrifice. 
Immorality,  want  of  virtue,  dishonesty. 
I'mmortaUty,  exemption  from  death ; endless 
fame.  , ^ 

Immortelle,  an  “everlasting  flower;  a 
wreath  of  such  flowers. 

Immovable,  that  cannot  be  moved. 
Immunity, exemption:  privilege,  freedom. 
Immure,  to  enclose  within  walls,  to  confine. 
Immutable,  unchangeable. 

Imp,  a mischievous  little  child;  a little  devil. 
Impact,  a collision. 

Impair,  to  diminish;  to  injure,  to  make  worse. 
Impale,  to  kill  hy  transfixing  with  a stake. 
Impalpable,  not  to  he  perceived  by  tbe 
touch. 

Impanel,  to  put  on  the  list  of  jurors. 
Imparity,  inequality,  disproportion. 
Impartiality,  equitableness,  justice. 
Impassable,  that  cannot  be  passed. 

Impasse,  a blind  alley ; a serious  difficulty. 
Impassible,  incapable  of  feeling. 

Impassive,  unmoved,  without  feeling. 
Impatient,  not  .able  to  endure  delay ; eager. 
Impeachment,  the  arraignment  of  an  oilicet 
ofstate;  an  accusation. 

Impeccable,  incapable  of  wrong-doing. 
Impecu'nious,  in  need  of  money,  hard-up. 
Impede,  to  hinder,  to  obstruct. 

Impediment,  hindrance,  obstruction. 
Impedimenta,  baggage. 

Impel,  to  urge  forward,  to  incite. 

Impend,  to  overhang ; to  be  about  to  happen. 
Impenetrable,  that  caunot  be  penetrated. 
Impenitence,  want  of  remorse  or  pcniiencc. 
Imperative,  expressing  command,  imperious. 
Imperceptible,  not  to  be  perceived;  unim- 
portant. 

Imperfection,  a defect,  a fault. 

Imperial,  belonging  to  an  empire  or  its  ruler. 
Imperialist,  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  oi 
empire. 

Imperil,  to  place  in  danger. 

Imperiously,  with  disdainful  authority. 
Imperishable,  that  will  not  decay. 
Impermeable,  not  to  be  passed  through. 
Impersonal,  not  personal,  without  reference  to 
a particular  person. 

Impersonate,  to  personify,  to  represent  a 
character. 

Impertinence,  that  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  matter  in  hand ; rudeness. 
Impertur'batale,  calm  and  unruffled. 
Impervious,  impenetrable. 

Impetuosity,  the  state  of  being  impetuons. 
Impetuous,  violent,  vehement,  passionate. 
Im'petus,  momentum,  force  impelling  towards 
any  point.  „ „ . 

Impi,  a body  of  Kaffir  or  Zulu  warriors. 
Impiety,  want  of  piety  or  reverence. 
Impinge,  to  strike  against ; to  clash  with. 
Impious,  irreligious,  wicked,  profane. 
Implacable,  not  to  be  pacified,  inexorable. 
Implement,  a tool,  an  instrmnent,  a utensil. 
Implication,  entanglement,  something  implied 
or  included. 

Implicit,  inferred;  unquestioning. 

Imply,  to  involve ; to  give  to  understand. 
Impolitic,  imprudent,  indiscreet. 
Imponderable,  without  perceptible  weight. 
Import',  to  bring  from  a foreign  country;  to 
mean. 

Im'port,  bearing  or  meaning. 

Important,  momentous,  of  great  consequence. 
Importation,  the  act  of  importing,  something 
imported. 

Impor'tunate,  incessantin  solipitation,  always 
b^ing. 

Imi>ortune,  to  solicit  in  a pressing  manner. 
Importunity,  the  state  of  being  importunate. 
Impose,  to  lay  or  place  upon. 

Imposing,  commanding,  producing  a gre.at 
effect. 

Imposition,  the  act  of  laying  on;  a punish- 
ment task ; an  imposture. 

Impossible,  that  caunot  exist  or  be  done. 
Impdst,  a tax  or  duty. 

Impostor,  one  who  deceives. 

Imposture,  a fraud;  an  imposition. 
Im'potence,  want  of  power. 

Im'potent,  wanting  force  or  power. 
Impound,  to  enclose  as  in  a pound. 
Impoverish,  to  render  poor  or  feeble. 
Impracticable,  that  cannot  be  done,  un- 
feasible. 

Imprecate,  to  call  down  evil  upon. 
Impregnable,  not  to  be  stormed  or  taken. 
Impregnate,  to  saturate ; to  make  fruitful. 
Impresario,  the  manager  of  an  opera  company. 


ImpreBS,  to  stamp,  to  fix  def;ply:  to  force  !:;to 
the  navy. 

Impression,  a mark  made  bypresbuie;  effen 
produced  on  tbe  mind;  an  idea. 
Impressionist,  a follower  of  a modem  sc)io>)l 
of  artists. 

Imprima'tur,  a permission  to  print  u book, 
hence,  a mark  of  ^proval. 

Imprimis,  in  tlie  first  place. 

Imprint,  to  impress;  to  fix  on  the  ir.'c  l. 

I mprisonment,  confinement m a prison. 
Improbability,  unlikelihood. 

Impromptu,  off-hand,  without  prcvlouH 
thought. 

Impropriety,  unsultablentes ; an  nn.^e  urnlng 
action. 

Improvement,  the  act  of  Impro-  'ng;  progTes*. 
Improvidence,  want  of  fi.rctb. e ght. 
Improvident,  careless  of  th-  fuiur. . 
Improvise,  to  sing,  play,  etc.  e\?ei;:i  -■•t''. 
Jmprovlsa'tlon,  tiie  a<'t  o'  l.;ipo,. . 
Improvlsato're,  one  who  irnpro-.  '-.i  t. 
Imprudence,  want  of  prud<  u.  <■,  i:: discretion. 
Impudent,  Bhamcless;  incolt  r.t. 

Impugn,  to  call  in  question. 

Impulse,  communicated  force  ;lnf’i.<'r,':c  ftcilng 
on  the  mind. 

Impulsive,  moved  or  acting  by  Irru  .Ice. 
Impunity,  exemption  from  puiii'  l inn,;. 
Impurity,  want  of  parity : sttu  > t.iinu' Ic  cure. 
Imputation,  the  act  of  altnbuiingt  i;  t - u o ■ : 
suggestion. 

Inability,  want  of  ability  or  rH.wer. 
Inaccessible,  not  to  be  rt-iiclitd  fir  cc'  r -t  h.  d 

Inaccuracy,  want  of  oiai  tn.  H- : a ..  I’.tkc. 

Inactivity,  want  of  activity  ; i->'. ; - 
Inadequacy,  the  state  of  hr  in,'  u-:.;:;  ''nt. 
Inadmissible,  not  to  tc  allow • : <i.-^  r(  < ■ Im  J. 


Inadvertence,  nnglin  i.cc ; .lii-'tviii;  m. 

In  soternum,  for  ever. 

Inal'ienable,  that  canm  t b-  alienated. 
Inamorato,  a male  1»  li. 

Inane,  empty;  stupid. 

Inanimate,  void  of  life  or  anUin-  i 'u. 
Inanition,  exhaustion  from  iu.x  li  f id; 
emptiness. 

Inappropriate,  not  appropriate,  ur. -i.'tcidc. 
Inaptitude,  unfitness, 
inarticulate,  not  ufteri  d with  db ; ; . 'f' - v. 
Inattentive,  carcli  -s,  nct;li::<.-ii;,  r<  ■ . il<  ?•. 
inaudible,  not  capable  of  being  lu  a'-l. 
Inau'gural,  belonging  to  inaiui’.rat:  'U. 
Inauguration,  a foriu.d  inKiairi'  nt  into  :~n 
office. 

Inauspicious,  Ill-omened,  nnliu':  ■. 
in  bajico,  before  a full  aNScmbly  uI  ji.  Ifos. 
Inbred,  Inherent,  natural. 

Incalculable,  tliat.  ennnot  l>o  riikc.  cd. 
Incandescent,  wlilte  with  lu.at. 
Incantation,  a magic  spell. 

Incapable,  nui  fit  or  capable. 

Incapability,  the  state  of  being  ircripi  bie. 
Incapacitate,  to  dmble,  to  di-  iuaiiiy. 

In  capite,  in  chief. 

Incarcerate,  to  imprison. 

Incarnadine,  to  dye  rod,  as  with  LU  nd. 
Incarnation,  the  act  of  assuming  a human 
body. 

Incautious,  unwary,  heedless. 

Incendiary,  one  who  maliciously  sets  on  fire. 
In'cense,  spices,  etc.,  burned  in  religious  rites. 
Incense',  to  inflame  with  anger. 

Incentive,  th.at  which  incites  or  enconiages. 
Inception,  a beginning. 

Inceptive,  noting  a beginning. 

Incertitude,  uncert.ainty,  donbtfnlncf.e. 
Incessant,  never  ending,  continual. 

Incest,  sexual  intercourse  between  persons 
closely  related. 

Incestuous,  guilty  of  incect. 

Inchoate,  incomplete,  just  beginning. 
Incidence,  a falling  upon,  or  the  direction  of 
falling. 

Incidental,  casual;  happening  by  chance. 
Incip'ient,  be'ginning. 

Incision,  a cut  made  b3’  a sharp  instrument. 
Incisive,  clear  in  expression ; cutting ; brief- 
incitement,  a motive;  an  incentive. 
Inclemency,  the  state  of  being  inclement. 
Inclement,  unmerciful,  harsh;  stormy,  rough. 
Inclination,  tendency  towards;  bent  of  mind. 
Inclosure,  tbe  act  of  shutting  in;  that  which 
is  shut  in. 

Include,  to  contain,  to  comprise,  to  enclose. 
Inclusive,  encircling;  including,  comprising. 
Incog-,  an  abbreviation  of  inengviio. 
Incog'nito,  under  an  assumed  name. 
Incoherence,  want  of  connection ; incongraty. 
Incombustible,  not  to  be  consumed  bj’  fire, 
income-tax,  a tax  levied  on  incomes  exceeding 
a certain  amount. 

Incommensurate,  not  reducible  to  one 
common  measure. 

Incommodious,  inconvenient,  vexations. 
Incommunicable,  that  cannot  be  imparted, 
Incom'parablo,  beyond  compare. 
Incompatible,  not  agreeing  with. 
In'com'petent,  inadequate;  incapable,  not 
fitted. 

Incomplete,  not  perfect,  not  finished- 
incomprehensible,  not  to  be  understood. 


Incomprosstble,  that  c&r.irot  be  eompreewl.  '' 
Inconceivable,  that  (onnot  be  imagined. 
Inconclusive,  not  eoncluairc. 

Incongru'lty,  anauitab!ene*i ; InrooeieteBey. 
Incongruous,  onsait&l  I<  ; not  fitting. 
Inconsequent,  iliogicaJ,  inconsisu-nt. 
Inconsiderate,  tbougbtie«>i.  innitcutive. 
Inconsistence,  Incongruity  ; abaence  oi  srm> 

I ment. 

Inconsolable,  not  to  V cfimfnrted. 

I Inconspicuous,  not  r-:i -'ll V noticed. 

I Inconstant,  fickle.  c?iai;.  « dde. 

I Incontinence,  lack  of  ■-.  !f  rfutralnL 
; Incontrovertible,  in  i>iii.t,-ii.if'. 

Inconvenience,  aca:;)if  if  tn  ubk  ordlfficnlty. 

I Incorporate,  to  unitt  intfi  nr  tv.dy. 
Ircorporeal,  Itnmntcnal,  fiji.riii.iil. 
Incorrigible,  bad  beyond  t(-rr<  o’.ion  or  amend- 
I ;ii'nt. 

Incorruptible,  not  sdmltUsg  of  deesy;  rot 
I dix'-n  to  brilx  ry. 

Increase',  to  grow  or  r-ske  huger;  to  rnnltir  iy- 
f n crease,  gii/w  th  ; yr  ' hu-e. 

I Incredibility,  tbf  qu  uiiyof  r oryiaejlr.;- N 1 it. 
i 1 ncredu’llty,  ttii-  r.tat*-  r,i  l-uug  jncruiulous. 

1 ncred'ulous,  bard  uf  U In  f. 

In'crement,  tbe  lu  t f.f  ' n arlng ; Increase. 

! Incriminate,  to  rh^rgr  with  < rii/ie. 
Incrustation,  a stirfrtc.  cruht  liz  coating. 

I ncubate,  Ui  sit  on  < g.i. 

Incubus,  a nlgbti-mre  : a 'orvd  on  the  mind. 

, 1 nculcnte,  to  Imjiri  Sf,  h;.  fn-quent  m!:m' mtiora. 

I iiculpate,  to  blame  ; '.f  • ; irr*-  r It*,  nut.. 

I ticumbency,  th*  h'  ; r • f :i  > « n-  a. « . 
incumbent,  the  bf  'r  of  a bciiiflc.c;  retiicg 
up.  a ; imii'ii't-d  as  a I'.aty. 

Incunabula,  acradh- : n-.rwory;  hence,  the  Aral 
» or  origin  of  ar,v  K.iiig. 

Incur,  to  be-c-itne  liahli'  t/j. 

1 ncu  rable,  Ineap.-thie  of  ci  rw. 

; I ncurious,  wltlmi.t  i-a’-io.ity. 

1 ncurclon,  an  Inn’  vd.  inv i,>-|on. 

Indebted,  obligexi  by  I r-.i  ’hmc  recrlred. 
Indecency,  am  thli  i.’  ;rl«  fiitiaggi  o l marners. 
Indecipherable,  riot  dtcipberahie,  i.t iHi««ib;e 
to  r"nl;e  o*ll  or  fi-ad. 

Indecirion,  want  of  drrliiop  or  ,1<  :<  rr-  n'n. 
Indcco'rous,  contrary  t.i  govd  niai.j.ei*. 
Indeco'rum,  want  cl  j rr|ini  ty. 
Indefatigable,  nnwi  .1  in  efTort. 
j Indefeasible,  not  to  l dcf.  ati  d .t  anoirbrJ 
' Indefensible,  unjai,t.fiahle,  that  car.i.nt  be 
! d.f.-nd.d, 

I Indefinable,  that  cannot  be  Ucfisid  or 
dfsrriU’d  exactly. 

I Inderinlte,  not  llmitcil;  an-ortain. 

Indel  Ibly,  so  HS  nut  to  1 c I if  1 < ah'.c. 
Indelicacy,  roars,  nr*,*  cf  i • ! .t-.ioar. 
Indelicate,  not  di  lira’r  I r r.  liin-d  ; cnaror. 
Indemnify,  to  stcurc  against  loss  or  isnaky: 
to  comprnsatr. 

Indemnity,  secnrlty  agfunst  loss  or  penaitv ; 

' coriipf  i)i.at'nn. 

' Indentation,  a rot,  b nr  1 ollow. 

I Indented,  cat  in  t....*.li  1./.'  n iii-t  r-s. 

I Indenture,  a wriitin  conirait  iK-twecn  two 
I piirtits. 

' Independent,  not  dtper.  Irnt;  not  enbjcct  to 

control. 

Indescribable,  that  csr.t'ot  i.f.  doFcrit^d. 
Indestructible,  that  cai.nr.!  ).,•  .l.-st  toyed. 
Indeterminate,  not  dci'.a.'d  or  tix<  d. 

Index,  tliat  which  points  oat : tin  laido  of  the 
contentsof  a book;  an  aU'i  hrai.  ril  sm-iikiI. 
Indiaman,  a ship  for  iht  In  li  .a  tiadc. 
Indication,  a mark,  t/jla  n .a  syniptora. 
Indices,  plural  of  indn  in  l.ra. 

Indict  ( in -dile),  to  forrriFMy  ohp.rcr  with  a crime. 
Indictable,  that  may  be  indu-tcd. 
Indifferent,  neutral;  nricriuctrncd ; px^aable. 
Indigence,  poverty,  penury. 

Indigenous,  belonging  by  birth;  native,  not 
imported. 

Indigestible,  not  easy  of  digestion. 
Indignant,  filled  with  angr  r nml  disdain. 
Indignity,  a contemptuous  injury  ; an  insult. 
Indigo,  a blue  dye  obtained  from  an  Indiaa 
plant. 

Indirect,  not  straight;  not  fair. 

Indiscreet,  imprudent;  injn.lieions. 
Indiscretion,  want  of  prudence ; r.-iehness. 
Indiscriminate,  lacking  dtsfrimin.ntion. 
Indispensable,  that  cannot  be  done  without. 
Indisposition, disinclination ; apn-'ingillnese. 
Indis'putable,  that  cannot  be  disputed. 
Indissoluble,  inseparable ; binding  for  ever. 
Indistinct,  not  clear;  confused. 

Indite,  to  compose ; to  dictate. 

Individual,  a single  person  or  thing. 
Individuality,  separate  or  distinct  existenoe. 
Indivisible,  not  divisible. 

Indoctrinate,  to  instruct  in  a doctrine. 
Indolence,  laziness,  slothfnlness. 
Indomitable,  incapable  of  being  subdued. 
Indubitable,  unquestionable. 

Inducement,  that  which  persuftoes  a pewon. 
Induction,  fonnal  introduction  into  an  office. 
Indue,  to'invest  ;*  to  endow. 

Indulgence,  a favour  granted;  forbearance. 
In'durate,  to  make  hard ; to  grow  hard. 
Indnstriali  belonging  to  industry. 
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In'dnstry, dill$'ence;  assiduity;  manufacture. 
Indwelling,  dwelling  within. 

Ine'briate,  to  make  drunk ; a drunkard. 
Inebrl'ety,  drunkeunesB. 

InelTable,  unspeakable. 

Ineffaceable,  that  cannot  be  rubbed  out. 
Ineffective,  that  can  produce  no  eSect. 
Ineffectual,  inefficient ; weak. 

Inefficient,  not  efficient. 

Inelastic,  without  elasticity. 

Ineligible,  incapable  or  unnt  to  be  ehosen. 
Inept,  unfit ; foolish. 

Ineptitude,  the  state  of  being  inept. 
Inequality,  unevenness;  absence  of  equaUty. 
Tn&rt,  motionless,  lifeless,  sluggish. 

Inertia,  sluggishness;  a property  of  matter. 

In  esse,  in  being. 

Ines'timable,  invaluable. 

Inevitable,  that  cannot  be  avoided  or  escaped. 
Inenou  sable,  not  to  be  excused. 
Inexhaustible,  that  caunot  be  exhausted, 
i Inex'orable,  not  to  be  moved  by  entreaty. 

: Inexpedient,  unfit ; not  advisable. 
Inexperience,  lack  of  experience. 

Inexpert,  nnskUled ; not  expert. 

Inex'piable,  that  cannot  be  atoned  for. 
Inexplicable,  incapable  of  being  explained. 
Inexpressible,  vmutterable. 

In  extenso,  in  Inll. 

In  extremis,  at  the  point  of  death. 
Inex'trioable,  that  cannot  be  disentangled. 
Infallibility,  exemption  from  error. 
In'famous,  base ; publicly  branded  with  guilt, 
In'famy,  public  reproach ; base  wickedness. 
In^fancy,  childhood ; beginning. 

Infan'ta,  a royal  princess  of  Spain  or  rortngal. 
Infanticide,  the  murder  or  murderer  of  an 
infant. 

Infantry,  foot-soldiers. 

I Infatuated,  greatly  enamoured,  foolishly  in 
iovo  with. 

Infect,  to  act  upon  by  contagion ; to  corrupt. 
Infectious,  likely  to  infect. 

Infelicitous,  not  happy  or  suitable. 
In'ferenoe,  a conclusion  drawn  from  previous 
reasoning. 

Inferiority,  a lower  place  in  rank  or  value. 
Infernal,  belonging  to  hell,  diabolical. 
Inferno,  the  nether  regions. 

I Infested,  harassed,  disturbed,  plagued. 

I Infidel,  an  unbeliever. 

Infidelity,  want  of  faith ; unfaithfulness. 
In'flnite,  unbounded;  immeasurably  great. 
Inflnites'imal,  infinitely  small. 

Infln'ity,  immensity,  boundlessness,  endless 
number. 

Infirmary,  an  establishment  for  the  sick. 
Infirmity,  disease;  a weakness  of  age  or 
temper. 

Inflammable,  cosily  set  on  fire. 
Inflammatory,  having  the  power  of  inflaming 
or  exciting. 

Inflation,  the  state  of  being  puffed  out. 
Inflection,  the  act  of  bending  or  turning; 
modulation  of  the  voice;  a variation  in  the 
form  of  a noun  or  other  part  of  speecli. 
Inflexible,  not  to  be  bent ; unyielding. 
Influence,  the  power  affecting  people  or  things. 
'Influential,  exerting  influence  or  power. 

I Influenza,  see  Med.  Diet. 

Influx,  a flowing  in ; infusion. 

Informally,  without  ceremony. 

Informant,  one  who  gives  information. 

Infra  dig,  (infra  dignitatem)  unbecoming, 
beneath  one’s  dignity. 

Infrangible,  not  to  be  broken. 

Infrequent,  rare,  uncommon. 
Infringement,  breach,  violation. 

Infuriate,  to  enrage,  to  make  fnrious. 

Infuse,  to  pour  into ; to  introduce  as  an  ingre- 
dient ; to  steep. 

In  future,  in  the  future. 

Ingenious,  skilful ; inventive. 

Ingenue,  an  artless,  candid  girl;  such  a 
character  when  enacted  on  the  stage. 
Ingenu'ity,  inventiveness,  skill,  acuteness. 
Ingon'uous,  open,  candid,  noble. 

Inglorious,  without  glory,  shameful. 
Ingrain,  to  dye  with  a permanent  colour;  to 
impregnate. 

Ingratiate,  to  recommend  to  another’s  favour. 
Ingratitude,  unthanlifnlness. 

Ingre'dient,  a component  part. 

Ingress,  the  act  or  means  of  entrance;  a 
doorway. 

Ingurgitate,  to  swallow  with  haste. 
Ilnhabitant,  one  who  resides  in  a jllace. 
llnhole,  to  draw  into  the  lungs. 
[Inharmonious,  unmusical,  discordant. 
Inherent,  innate,  inborn,  inseparable. 
Inherit,  to  possess  by  inheritance. 
Inheritance,  a possession  either  hereditary  or 
bequeathed  by  will. 

|Inhlblt,  to  restrain,  to  hinder,  to  forbid, 
llnhibitory,  that  prohibits  or  forbids. 
[iBlraman.  barbarous,  cruel,  without  com- 

I iMBsiOn. 

[Inlrame,  to  bury,  to  inter. 

Ilnlm'ical.  hostile,  contrary,  repugnant, 
jlnlm'ltable,  not  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 
Ilniqultons,  unjust,  wricked. 


Iniquity,  Injustice,  wickedness,  crime. 

Initial,  placed  at  the  beginning,  not  complete ; ‘ 
the  first  letter  of  a name.  | 

Inltia'tion,  the  act  of  instructing  in  new  ideas ; ; 

admission  to  a society.  i 

Init'iatory,  introductory,  making  a beginning,  i 
Inject,  to  thjxrw  in ; to  cause  to  enter.  ! 

Injudi'eial,  not  judicial. 

Injudicious,  not  judicious;  unwise. 
Injunction,  a command,  order,  precept. 
Injurious,  hurtful,  mischievous. 

Injustice,  absence  of  justice;  an  injury,  wrong. 
Inkling,  a hint,  whisper,  intimation. 

Inlay,  to  ornament  with  inserted  pattern  work. 
Inlet,  a creek,  a narrow  bay. 

In  limine,  on  the  threshold. 

In  loco,  in  its  proper  place. 

Inmate,  one  who  is  housed  along  with  ethers. 

In  medias  res,  into  the  midst  of  things. 

Inn,  a house  of  call  for  travellers ; a college  of 
the  Law  Courts  in  London. 

Innate,  inborn,  natural;  inherent. 

Innings,  the  period  of  a match  diuring  which  a 
cricket  team  is  at  the  wicket. 

Innocent,  free  from  blame ; harmless. 
Innocuous,  harmless  in  its  efi'cct. 
Innovation,  a change  by  the  introduction  of  I 
something  new. 

In  nubibus,  in  the  clouds.  | 

Innuendo,  an  oblique  hint,  an  insinnstion. 
Innumerable,  beyond  counting,  very  numer-  | 
ous.  j 

luobtrusive,  not  forward,  modest. 

Inoculate,  to  ingraft;  to  communicate  disease  ; 

by  the  insertion  of  infostions  matter. 
Inodorous,  destitute  of  smell. 

Inoffensive,  harmlefis;  giving  no  oflcnce.  1 

Inoperative,  producing  no  effect.  ; 

Inop'portuue,  inconvenient,  un'.ir  asnnable. 
Inordinate,  irregular ; unbounded.  ! 

Inorganic,  without  the  organs  of  a ii  vine  thbv.- : 
a term  applied  to  chemical  compounds  i:i:a  ; 
contain  no  carbon . 

In-patient,  a patient  who  resides  in  a hospital 
while  imdergoing  treatment.  ; 

In  perpetuam,  for  always. 

In  petto,  hidden  within  the  breast. 

In  posse,  In  possibility.  \ 

Inquest,  a judicial  inquiry,  especially  as  to  the  ■ 
cause  of  a sudden  or  violent  death.  ! 

Inquietude,  a di8turl>ed  or  uneasy  state. 
Inquire  or  enquire,  to  ask  questions. 
Inquisition,  inquiry;  a Komau  Catholic 
tribunal. 

Inquisitive,  curious;  given  to  prying. 
Inquisitor,  a judicial  inquirer;  un  official  of 
the  Inquisition. 

In  re,  concerning  the  matter  of. 

Insanity,  the  state  of  bring  insane ; maibiess. 
Insa'tiable,  incapable  of  being  satisfied. 
Inscription,  inscribed  letters  or  words  on  a 
monument,  coin,  etc. 

Inscrutable,  unfathomable. 

InsQctiv'orous,  living  on  insects. 
Insecurity,  uncertainty ; want  of  safety. 
Insensate,  stupid,  wanting  sensibility. 
Insensible,  void  of  feeling  or  emotion,  imper- 
ceptible. 

Inseparable,  that  cannot  be  divided  cr 
separated. 

Insertion,  tbe  act  of  placing  in  or  among;  the 
thing  thus  placed. 

Inshore,  within  three  miles  of  the  shore ; near 
the  shore. 

Insidious, treacherous;  acting stealiliily. 
Insight,  intellectual  penetration ; intuition. 
Insignia,  badges  of  oflRce;  marks  of  distinction. 
Insignificant,  unimportant ; wanting  meaning. 
Insincerity,  dissimulation;  want  of  truth. 
Insinuation,  the  power  of  gaining  access  by 
stealth ; a hint. 

Insipid,  without  taste;  dull,  heavy. 
Insistence,  the  act-of  persisting  in  or  of  urging 
doggedly  or  with  determination. 

In  situ,  in  its  original  position. 

Insobriety,  drunkenness,  intemperance. 
Insolence,  contemptuous  pride  or  rudeness. 
Insoluble,  not  to  be  dissolved,  inexplicable. 
Insolvency,  the  state  of  being  insolvent. 
Insolvent,  unable  to  pay  one’s  debts. 
Insomnia,  inability  to  sleep. 

Insouciance,  coolness,  indifference. 

Inspan,  to  yoke,  as  a team  of  oxen. 
Inspector,  a superintendent ; an  examiner. 
Inspiration,  the  act  of  drawing  in  the  breath 
the  influence  of  a superior  power ; the  flash  of 
a new  idea  into  tlm  mind. 

Insplssation,  the  act  of  thickening  a fluid. 
Installation,  a formal  introduction  to  an  office. 
Instalment,  a part  payment;  a part  of  a 
whole  produced  periodically. 

Instance,  an  example,  piecedent;  demand  (at 
the  instance  of). 

Instantaneous,  done  in  an  instant. 

Instep,  the  upper  arch  of  the  foot. 

Instigate,  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a deed. 

Instil  or  instill,  to  pour  in  drop  by  drop,  to 
infuse  slowly. 

Instinct',  moved;  animated. 

In'stlnot,  natural  impulse  unprompted  by 
reasoning  or  experiesce. 


Institute,  to  establish;  an  established  law. 
Instructive,  conveying  knowledge. 
Instrument,  a tool;  the  agent  or  mear.s  by 
which  a thing  is  done. 

Insubordinate,  disobedient,  rjcmly. 
Insufferable,  intolerable ; detestable. 
Insufficiency,  a supply  unequal  to  the  puryese. 
Insular,  belonging  to  an  island,  narrow-niinu,.d. 
Insularity,  the  state  of  being  insular. 
Insulate,  to  isolate. 

Insulator,  any  thing  through  which  an  cle<' ' '' 
current  will  not  pass ; the  earthenware  caps  ;. 
a telegraph  pole. 

Insult,  to  treat  with  insolence  or  contempt. 
Insu'perable,  invincible,  insunconntabie. 
Insuppresslble,  not  to  be  sr.ppres.sed. 
Insurajice,  security  against  loss  or  damage  hy 
payment  of  a sum  agreed  upon. 

Insurgent,  one  who  rises  against  authority. 
Insurrection,  a rising,  rebellion. 

Intaglio,  a hollowed  engraving  on  a stone  as 
distinct  from  a relief  engraving. 

Intake,  the  point  at  which  water  is  diverted 
from  its  main  course ; a piece  of  land  won 
agricoltnre  from  a moor  or  common. 
Intangible,  not  perceptible  by  the  touch. 
In'teger,  a whole,  not  a fraction. 

In'tegral,  whole,  complete. 

Integ'rity,  entire-ness;  honesty. 

Integument,  a natural  covering,  a skin. 
Intellect,  the  power  of  thinking,  the  mental 
facnlty. 

Intellectual,  possessing  intellect. 
Intelligence,  intellectual  capability;  news. 
Intelligible,  that  may  be  understood. 
Intemperance,  want  of  moderation.  Inebriet- . 
Intemperate,  immoderate:  addicted  to  drink, 
Tntendant,  a superintendent. 

Intensify,  to  increase  to  a high  pitch, 
intensity,  the  state  of  being  highly  str.r.ig 
Intentional,  done  by  design  or  after  «»• 
sideraticn. 

Inter,  to  bury. 

Interact,  an  interval  between  two  acts,  tc  act 
mutually. 

Inter  alia,  among  other  things. 

Inter'calary,  added  to  the  calcnduj  e& 
February  ‘29th. 

Intercede,  to  mediate:  to  plc:  d for  a person. 
Intercept,  to  cut  off;  to  sci/i  on  its  way. 
Intercession,  the  act  of  interceding. 
Intercessory,  interceding. 
Interchangeable,  that  may  he  exchaucco; 

sncceedlng  alternately. 

Intercolonial,  between  colonies. 
Intercommtmlcation,  mutual  commnmca- 
lion. 

Intercourse,  reciprocal  dealings;  communiica- 
tiou.  , . 

In'terdict,  prohibition;  a Papal  prohihihon  o. 
religious  services . 

Interest,  concern : advantage;  share  of  pro'.i;. 
Interested,  attracted;  biassed  by  motives  of 
self-interest. 

Interference,  an  intermeddling. 

Interim,  the  meantime,  intervening  time. 
Interior,  inner,  internal;  inland. 
Interjection,  a word  thrown  in,  a part  of 
speech. 

Interlard,  to  sandwich,  to  mingle. 
Interleave,  to  insert  blank  leaves. 
Interlinear,  written  between  lines. 
Interloc'utor,  a speaker  in  a dialogue. 
Interloper,  an  intruder. 

Interlude,  a light  playful  piece  between  the 
parts  of  a more  serious  performance. 
Intermarry,  to  marry  the  members  of  one 
family  or  tribe  to  the  members  of  another. 
Intermediary,  one  who  intervenes. 
Intermediate,  lying  between ; interposed. 
Intermezzo,  a light  piece  of  music  played 
between  pieces  of  greater  importance. 
Interminable,  boundless ; unending. 
Intermission,  cessation  for  a time,  pause. 
Intermittent,  leaving  off  at  intervals. 
Intermixture,  a mass  formed  by  mixing. 
Intern,  to  confine  in  the  interior  of  a country; 
to  Imprison. 

Internal,  inward ; not  foreign. 
International,  existing  between  different 
nations. 

Interne'oine,  causing  mutual  destruction. 
Inter  nos,  between  ourselves. 

Interpel'late,  to  put  questions. 

Inter'polate,  to  add  a word  or  pass.age  that  te 
not  genuine. 

I nterpose,  to  step  in  between ; to  place  between . 
Interpretation, explanation;  translation. 
Interpreter,  one  who  interprets. 
Interregnum,  the  interval  Mtwoen  two  roipis 
or  governments. 

Inter'i'ogate,  to  put  questions  to. 
Interrog'ative,  expressed  as  a question. 
Interruption,  hindrance ; stop;  intermission. 
Inter  se.  between  themselves. 

Intersection,  the  point  where  two  lines  cross 
each  other. 

Intersperse,  to  scatter  here  and  there. 
Inter'stice,  a slight  space  between  things 
close  together. 

Intorviu,  time  or  diitanoe  between. 
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Intervene*  to  come  between  things  or  persons. 
Interview,  a formal  meeting  or  conference. 
Intestate,  dying  without  making  a wili. 
Intestine,  internal ; a bowel. 

Intimacy,  close  familiarity. 

Intimation,  an  indirect  declaration ; a hint. 
Intolerance,  want  of  toleration  or  considera- 
tion. 

Intonation,  manner  of  sounding;  modulation 
of  the  voice. 

In  toto,  entirely. 

Intoxicant,  that  which  causes  intoxication. 
Intoxication,  drunkenness. 

Intractable,  unmanageable ; stubborn. 
Intramural,  within  tlie  walls. 

In  transitu,  on  the  journey. 

Intrepid,  fearless ; daring. 

Intricacy,  entanglement;  perplexity. 
Intrigue,  a plot ; an  intricate  scheme. 
Intrinsic,  inward,  inherent;  real. 
Introduction,  the  act  of  making  known  or 
conducting  to ; a preface. 

Introductory,  forming  an  introdnctioii. 
Introit,  a short  hymn  sung  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Communion  Service. 

Introspection,  the  act  or  habit  of  examining 
one’s  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Intrude,  to  enter  without  riglit  or  invitation. 
Intrusion,  the  act  of  intruding. 

Intuition,  power  of  perception  without  rcason- 
tag. 

Intu'itive,  seen  by  intuition. 

Inundation,  a flood ; an  overflowing. 

Inure,  to  harden ; to  habituate. 

In  vacuo,  in  empty  space. 

Invade,  to  make  a hostile  entrance. 

In'valid,  one  disabled  by  sickness  or  Injury. 
Inval'id,  of  no  weight ; without  legal  force. 
Invalidate,  to  wealten,  to  render  invalid. 
Invaluable,  precious  above  estimation. 
Invariable,  unchangeable,  constant. 
Invective,  an  abusive  expression. 

Inveigh,  to  utter  censure  or  reproach. 
Inveigle,  to  persuade  to  something  wicked,  to 
entice. 

In'ventory,  a list  of  articles. 

Inversion,  a change  of  place  or  order. 
Invertebrate,  having  no  backbone. 

Invest,  to  dress,  to  surroimd,  to  confer. 
Investigate,  to  inquire  or  search  into. 
Investiture,  the  act  of  giving  possession. 
Inveterate,  long-establislicd,  obstinate. 
Invidious,  envious,  likely  to  incur  hatred. 
Invigilate,  to  watch  over,  to  superintend. 
Invigorate,  to  strengthen,  to  animate. 
Invincible,  unconquerable. 

Inviolable,  not  to  be  broken  or  profaned. 
Invisibility,  imperceptibleness  to  the  sight. 
Invocate,  to  call  upon  in  prayer,  to  invoke. 
Invoice,  a list  of  goods  despatched,  with  prices. 
Invoke,  to  summon,  to  call  to. 

Involuntary,  not  willingly,  without  intention. 
Involve,  to  enwrap ; imply ; comprise ; entangle. 
Invulnerable,  that  cannot  be  wounded. 
Inwrought,  with  figures  worked  in. 

Iota,  the  Greek  letter  i ; hence  any  insignificant 
thing. 

I O U,  “I  owe  you,”  a memorandum  of  debt. 
Ipse  dixit,  ‘‘he  himself  said  it;”  an  aflirma- 
tion,  statement  of  opinion. 

Ipso  facto,  in  or  by  the  fact  itself. 

Iras'ci'ble,  easily  irritated  or  angered. 

Irate,  wrathful,  enraged. 

Ire,  wrath,  resentment. 

Ireful,  angry,  furious. 

Iridescent,  rainbow-hued. 

Irksome,  troublesome,  wearisome. 

Iron-clad,  a war  ship  plated  with  Iron. 
Ironical,  with  irony,  sarcastic. 

Irony,  a kind  of  sarcasm. 

Irradiate,  to  shed  rays  of  light  npon. 
Irrational,  void  of  reason;  absurd. 
Irreclaimable,  not  to  be  reclaimed. 
Irreconcilable,  not  to  be  reconciled. 
Irredeemable,  that  cannot  be  redeemed. 
Irref'r^able,  incapable  of  being  broken  up; 
undeniable,  irrefutable. 

Irrefutable,  not  to  be  overthrown  by  argu- 
ment. 

Irregularity,  deviation  from  rule ; wrong  con- 
duct. 

Irrelevance,  the  state  of  not  being  pertinent, 
or  of  not  sticking  to  the  point. 

Irreligion,  contempt  of  religion;  Impiety. 
Irremediable,  admitting  of  no  cure  or  redress. 
Irrep'arable,  not  to  be  recovered  or  repaired. 
Irrepressible,  not  to  be  repressed. 
Irreproachable,  free  from  blame  or  reproach. 
Irresistible,  not  to  be  successfully  opposed. 
Irresolute,  not  constant  in  purpose. 
Irrespective,  having  no  regard  to. 
Irresponsible,  not  responsible ; careless. 
Irretrievable,  not  to  be  repaired  or  brought 
back. 

Irreverence,  want  of  reverence. 
Irreversible,  not  to  be  reversed  or  recalled. 
Irrev'ocable,  not  to  be  recalled. 

Irrigate,  to  water  by  artificial  means. 
Irritable,  easily  angered,  inflamed. 

Irritant,  that  which  causes  irritation. 
Irritation,  provocation ; the  act  of  inflaming. 
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I Irruption,  a violent  inroad  or  Invasion. 
Isinglass,  gelatine  obtained  from  fish. 

Islam,  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

Islander,  an  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

Isle,  an  island. 

Isolate,  to  place  in  a lonely  situation. 
Isosceles,  having  two  equal  sides  (of  a trian-rV  r. 
Isotherm,  an  imaginary  line  passing  iliioiigli 
places  of  the  same  average  temijerature. 

Issue,  a sending  out ; offspring ; result. 
Isthmus,  a necik  of  land  joining  two  l ir-'-r 
portions. 

Italic,  belonging  to  Italy ; a printing  type. 

I tern,  a separate  article  or  detail. 

Iterate,  to  repeat ; to  do  over  again. 
Itin'erant,  wandering,  not  Kcttied. 
Itin'erary,  a book  of  travels;  travelling. 
Itin'erate,  to  travel  about;  to  wander. 

Ivied,  overgrown  with  ivy. 

Ivory,  tlie  liard,  bony  suljstance  of  wblch  iht- 
tceth  and  tusks  of  animals  consist. 

Jacinth,  a gem. 

Jackal,  a wild  animal. 

Jackanapes,  an  impudent  fellow;  a coreoinb. 
Jack-boot,  a boot  reaching  over  Die  kin  e 
Jack-knife, a lai'ge  clasp. knif(  used  l.y  a 
Jack-straw,  a man  of  no  private  n louri  <at. 
Jacobin,  a violent  revolutioni.- 
Jacobite,  an  upholder  of  the  cause  of  Jaim  -i  1 1, 
and  his  descendants. 

Jacquerie,  a revolt  of  the  Fri  in-h  i*i  ■-< 
Jade,  a worn-out  horse;  a hu.s.,;  a < .i.-  . 
stone. 

Jaguar,  a South  American  hear  t of  pri-y. 

Jail  or  gaol,  a place  of  detention. 

Jalap,  a purgative  medicine. 

Jalousie,  a 'Venetian  blind.  ; 

J amb,  the  sideplece  of  a door,  fir.’place,  etc. 
Janitor,  a door-keeper.  ' 

Japanning,  a varnisliing  proei-ns. 

Jardiniere,  an  ornainental  (i.  r stsnd. 
Jargon,  unintelligible  talk;  tibb^rlsh. 
Jargonelle,  a large  pear. 

Jarrah,  a hard,  Australian  wood  used  for  v 
paving. 

Jasper,  a precious  stone. 

Jaundice,  a disease  caused  by  bile. 
Jaunting-car,  a liglit  two-w'e  le.l  ca;r:' 

with  seats  facing  the  wheels. 

Jav'elin,  a spear  thrown  by  tlic  hand. 
Jealousy,  suspicious  fear  of  rivalrs . 

Jejune,  empty  ; uninter'-stin^,.  dry'. 

Jemmy,  a burglar's  iniplenn.-nt. 

Jeopardize,  to  expose  to  dang-'  r;  to  han-.r.: 
Jeopardy,  ba/.ard,  danger,  ptiii. 

Jeremi'ad,  a tale  of  woe. 

Jerked,  cut  into  thin  pieces  and  dried  In  • - 
sun. 

Jerry-built,  hastily  constructed  of  ir 
material. 

Jester,  a buffoon  formerly  kept  by  I'erM.T.s  i,f 
rank  to  amuse  them. 

Jesuit,  a member  of  a religious  ordji  in  t!  • 
Homan  Catholic  Church. 

Jesuitical,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits;  cr.if;  . 
politic. 

Jet,  a rich  black  mineral : a sudden  spurtin.; 
Jetsam,  goods  cast  overboard  to  relievi'  a vi.;;.. 
Jettison,  the  throwing  overboard  of  good»  to 
save  a ship. 

Jetty,  a small  pier;  like  jet. 

Jeu  d'esprit,  a witty  saying. 

Jewellery,  jewels  or  gems  collectively. 
Jewess,  a female  Jew  or  Hebrew. 

Jib,  the  foremost  sail  of  a sliip ; to  refasc  to  move 
forward. 

Jimp,  handsome;  natty. 

Jingoism,  eagerness  to  go  to  war. 

Jinrlksha,  a small  two- wheeled  carriage  drawn 
by  a man,  and  common  in  Japan. 

J obbery,  the  making  of  money  by  unfair  means . ‘ 
Job-master,  a livery-stable  proprietor. 

Jocose,  waggish;  given  to  joking. 

Jocularity,  merriment;  readiness  to  jest. 
Jo'cund,  merry,  gay,  lively. 

Johnsonian,  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
pompous  in  literary  style. 

Joint-stock,  stock  held  by  a number  of  pei'sons. 
Jointure,  a husband's  provision  for  his  widow. 
Joists,  tinjbers  supporting  a floor  or  ceiling. 
Jollification,  a merrj'-making. 

Jollity,  merriment;  festivity. 

Jorum,  a flowing  bowl. 

Joss-house,  a Chinese  temple. 

Joss- stick,  a small  stick  burned  before  idols. 
Journal,  a diary ; a newspaper  issued  daily;  a 
magazine. 

Journalism,  work  connected  with  journals. 
Journey,  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 
Journeyman,  a workman  hired  by  the  day. 
Jovial,  gay,  merry. 

Jubilant,  touting  for  joy  or  triumph. 
Jubilation,  a great  rejoicing. 

Jubilee,  a 50th  anniversary ; a time  of  rejoicing. 

J udgment  or  j udgement,  the  act  of  judging ; 
opinion ; sentence . 

Judicature,  the  power  and  system  of  ad- 
ministering justice. 

Judicial,  relating  to  conrts  of  justice. 
Judicious,  prudent,  wise. 


Juggernaut,  a TTindu  idol ; a custom  to  which 
I>etjple  Encriti'X  Uitnistl  .es. 

Juggler,  one  who  practises  sleight  of  hand;  a 
trickster. 

Jugular,  belonging  to  the  throat. 

J uicQ,  the  fluid  pivrt  of  many  si. I stances. 

J uj  ube,  a spiny  shrub ; a sweetmeat. 

I Julienne,  a clear  soup  containing  mnitii  pieces 
j of  vegetables  and  herbs. 

Jumper,  an  outer  jacket  worn  by  a sailor. 

' Junction,  union;  a place  of  union. 

. Juncture,  a joining ; a criliriil  of  time. 

! Junk,  a Ciiim-a<-  ship ; pii  c< s of  old  cable, 
i J unta,  a Spumsh  council  ol  state. 

I Junto,  a t.i  cri  t A^si.mbly;  a faction. 

! J urid'ical,  used  in  com ts  of  justice. 

Jurisdiction,  legal  autlior. tv  ; tt.e  district  over 
I wliith  any  authority  is  < x<  ri  is.  d. 

I Jurisprudence,  the  a ii-nci  of  law. 

J urlot,  OIII  iJoili  i in  c.  il  law. 

I Juror,  on*-  who  s rn-s  on  a j'-ry. 

I Jury,  a con.pauy  of  men  swum  to  decide  ■ 

J mall ' r in  cc-  .rt. 

Jus  gladli,  li.'  rigtit  of  tlo-  Kwor.i. 

J ustlclary,  i.r.c  Diat  a.li.'.i*..*-!*  r-  justice. 
Justifiable,  th.it  can  b<  *-)■*  su  bo  just. 

J usiificatlon,  (I*  f.  h.  * at.  m. 

Jute,  til*  fll.n*  of  uh  li  ■..ao  i,,.i;il. 
il ti  venescent,  t'r...Mii,:  }oung. 

Juvenile.  \ <,i.ilifiil. 

J uxtapositlon,  tlio-  state  of  being  placed  near. 

Kadi,  ft  Turk'hh  mugii-trate. 

ftaftan,  a lo.x  g...-iiii  nt  worn  in  the  East. 

Kail  or  kale,  a van*  Ij  of  cal  Uii;e. 

K alse  >•,  a * i,  1 1 .a'l  * loje  ror. 

Kaleidoscope,  an  * ptlcal  iristrii’r.cnt  showing 
nnun.i-ToI  a;.(  .1 -.i  • ii.* .i , r - iin  i (* this. 
Kamptulicon,  u 1;  i i of  fl  r :o 
Kangaroo,  a n iir-tip.a!  maa'iiiia,  of  .^ustraJia 
riaolln,  a 1 ..i  o > i i\ . 

i'. aroo  or  Karroo,  iiic  lii,;lj,  arid  plains  of 
.~<juth  Africa. 

Katydid,  an  Amcric.-tr  ris’-'te’pi-cr 
Kavasa,  a TurL.sii  ar.iiod  c-.iictable  or  at- 

:■  I it  :.t. 

y ityak,  ao  I'-ki'  .o  l oaf 

iio'blall,  t.'.i  P .:!  : . ..li,!..!,  V.  hii  h Million. medaw 
t.im  wii*-n  piiiN  li 
Hedge,  a i-.'iail  snobor . 

Keel,  Dir  tiihlM  r at  til*-  botf.'m  of  a ship. 
Keepsake,  a g.ft  k*  i>t  for  tiie  ,;i\er  s sake. 

Kelp,  tJ  i ubIi- -I  ifi-aWf,,!. 

Kelpie,  a " .iter  int  m the  form  of  a horse. 
Kennel,  a lieusi  f*  r ili>e>  ; n gntt*  r 
Kerchief,  ft  e p ar*  of  nui-iiii,  etc.,  u;..  d in  droea. 
Kern,  .m  ii.sli  t -.  '.In  r 
Kernel,  the  edio.*.  subetunce  in  a nut  or  fruit- 

-itillK  . 

Kerosene,  a lamp  oil. 

Kersey,  a co.irc.  w...,ilen  matt  rial. 

Kestrel,  ft  k.oJ  r ; hnwk. 

Ketchup,  or  Catsup,  a sance 
Keystone,  the  inidoie  stout,  of  an  arch. 

Kfiaki,  a yeiiuwisb  cio.n  in>ed  tor  so'.dicri' 
lUiiformB 

Khan,  an  Eastern  prince  or  gotemor;  an 
Eiistern  inn. 

Khedive,  the  ruler  of  Ei.ypt. 

if  hit  mutgar,  an  undi  r butler  In  India. 

Kibble,  a strong  bucki  t iw-d  in  a nuoe. 
Kickshaw,  sometliing  fiintasDcaL 
Kidnap,  to  steal  and  carry  off  a person. 
Kilderkin,  a small  barrel. 

Kiln,  a large  oven  for  drying  or  burning. 
Kilogramme,  a French  measure  of  weight. 
Kilt,  the  short  skirt  worn  liy  a Highlsjider. 
Kindergarten,  a school  for  young  children. 
Kine,  the  old  plural  of  cotr. 

Kinematics,  the  science  of  pure  motion. 
Kinetic,  causing  or  concerned  with  motion. 
King’s-evil,  a scrofulous  disease. 

Kink,  a twist  in  a rope  preventing  It  from 
running  freely,  or  in  a pipe  causing  an 
olistruction. 

Kinsfolk,  relations. 

Kiosk,  an  Eastern  garden-pavilion;  an  omar 
mental  hut  used  as  a shop  for  tobacco,  etc. 

Kirk,  a church  In  Scotland. 

Kirtle,  an  upper  garment ; a gown. 

Kismet,  an  Eastern  term  for  fate. 

Kit,  a tub ; an  ontfit,  as  of  sailors ; a amall  violin. 
Kith,  one's  acquaintances. 

Kittlwake,  a species  of  gulL 
Kleptomania,  a mania  for  stealing. 

Knack,  a petty  contrivance;  a lucky  dextenty. 
Knacker  a dealer  in  old  horses. 

Knag,  a knot  in  wood. 

Knap,  a protuberance ; to  break  short. 
Knapsack,  a bag  carried  on  the  back. 
Knavery,  dishonesty;  petty  villainy, 
Knickerbockers,  loose  knee-breeches. 
Knick-knack,  on  ornamental  trifle. 

Knight,  a non-hereditary  title;  a champion. 
Knight-errant,  a knight  who  wandered  in 
search  of  adventures. 

Knitting,  a kind  of  close  network  done  with 

Knoll,  a hillock ; to  knell,  to  sound  as  a bell. 
Knot,  the  interlacing  or  tying  of  a cord,  etc. ; • 
nautical  mile. 
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Knotty,  toll  of  knots;  intricate;  mgged. 

Knout,  a Bossian  instmment  of  pnnishnient. 

Knowledge,  certain  belief ; learning ; skill. 

Knookle-duster.  an  iron  instrument  to  cover 
the  hnacklea  and  give  greater  effect  to  a blow. 

Kobold.  an  underground  spirit. 

Koran,  the  Mohammedan  scriptures. 

Kow-tow.  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  xirostraticn 
before  the  Emperor. 

Kraal,  a South  African  native  village. 

Kreutzer.  an  Austrian  copper  coin. 

Krlegspiel.  a German  war-game. 

Krone  (-ne),  a Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
coin. 

Kudos,  fame,  credit. 

Kumiss,  fermented  mare’s  mlik. 

Kttmmel,  a liqueur  made  in  llussia,  flavoured 
with  caraway. 

Kursaal,  a publio  hall  at  German  health 
resorts. 

Kyle,  a Scotch  name  for  a strait. 

Kyrie,  ‘‘Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,”  a phrase 
In  the  Communion  Service. 


Xiaager,  the  Boer  name  for  an  encampment 
fenced  in  by  ox-waggons. 

Kiabefaotlon,  becoming  ruinous,  tottering. 

Kabel,  a descriptive  ticket  attached  to  an  object. 

£.ablal,  formed  with  the  lips ; a letter  of  the 
tdphabet  so  formed. 

l^aboratory,  a place  where  chemical  work  and 
chemical  experiments  are  conducted. 

Uaborions,  hard-working : involving  hard  toil. 

Xiabour,  toil,  exertion ; childbirth,  travail. 

Kabyrlnth,  a maze. 

JUao  of  rupees,  a hundred  thousand  rupees. 

I Kacerate,  to  rend,  mangle. 

I lj3.che,  loose,  slack ; cowardly. 

i Kaohes,  remissness,  negligence. 

Kachrymal,  belonging  to  tears. 

Kaohrymose,  given  to  tears. 

I Kackadaisioal,  affectedly  languid,  languish- 
ing. 

X^ackey,  an  attendant,  footman. 

ILaconlo,  sparing  of  words,  concise. 

I^acquer,  varnish  made  of  shellac. 

I^acrosse,  a game  of  Canadian  origin  played 
with  a kind  of  racquet. 

! Xiaotation,  the  act  of  suckling;  period  of 

< suckling. 

ILaou'na,  asmall  pit,  a gap,  hiatus. 

Xiacus'trnie,  beionedng  to  lakes. 

Kading,  loading. 

: I<ady-ohapel,  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  usually  situated  behind  the  high 
altar. 

Xiady-day,  “ day  of  our  Lady,”  March  25th. 

Suager-beer,  a kind  of  light  beer  largely  manu- 
factured in  Germany. 

X<aggard,  one  who  la^  or  loiters. 

JUagoon,  a shallow  lake  formed  near  the  coast 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  sea,  or  near  a river  by 
the  overflow  of  its  waters. 

I £<aio,  belonging  to  the  laity. 

Kaip,  a den  or  lurking-place  of  wild  beasts. 

Kaird,  a Scotch  title  for  the  owner  of  on 
estate. 

Sjaisser-falre,  the  principle  of  letting  others 
alone  to  do  as  they  please  without  interference. 

Xiaity,  people  generally  as  distinct  from  the 
clergy. 

S<ama,  a Buddhist  priest  of  Tibet. 

S<ambent,  licking  or  playing  over  a surface  like 
a tongue  of  flame. 

Ztam'eutable,  worthy  to  be  lamented,  deplor- 
able. 

Kamina,  pi.  laminae,  a thin  plate  or  layer. 

Xiammas,  ‘‘  Loaf  mass, ' ' August  Ist,  the  day  on 
which  first-fruits  used  to  be  oflered. 

Iiamp-black,  an  oily  soot  of  which  the  smoke 
of  a lamp  consists. 

ILampoon,  a scurrilous  personal  satire. 

ILance-copporal,  a private  soldier  Invested 
with  the  temporary  rank  of  corporal. 

£<anoet,  a surgical  instrument  used  for  lancing ; 
lance-shaped. 

X,and-agent,  one  employed  to  manage  landed 
property  for  the  owner. 

Kiandau,  a carriage  which  may  be  opened  or 
closed. 

X^ande,  a French  name  for  a sandy  plaiA. 

£iandlng-nQt,a  net  for  lauding  fish  when  they 
arc  caught. 

X^andlng-stagd,  a platform  at  which  boats 
discharge  their  passengers. 

Landlocked,  almost  surrounded  by  laud. 

Landlubbep,  a sailor's  contemptuous  term  for 
a landsman. 

Landmark,  a sign  or  post  erected  to  mark 
a boundary. 

Landscape,  a view  or  prospect  of  the  country ; 
a picture  representing  the  same. 

Landscape  gardening,  laying  out  grounds 
with  a view  to  picturesque  effect. 

Land-shark,  one  who  swindles  sailors  when 
they  come  ashore;  a swindler. 

Landsturra,  the  local  German  militia. 

Land-sorveyor,  one  who  surveys  and  maps 
estates. 

Landwehr,  the  German  reserve  soldiery. 

Langsyna,  ” long  since, ' ' long  ago. 


X<angaage,the  expression  of  thought  in  words;  ; 

speech  of  a partiemar  race. 

Languid,  listless,  lacking  in  energy. 

Languish,  to  become  weak  or  listless. 
Lan^or,  weakness,  listleasness. 

Lanlgerons,  wool-bearing. 

Lanoline,  an  oily  substance  extracted  from 
WOOL 

Lantern,  a transparent  case  for  holding  a light ; 
the  lantern-shaped  top  of  a dome  through 
which  li^ht  and  air  are  admitted. 

Lanyard,  a short  piece  of  rope  used  on  board 
ship. 

Lapel  or  lapelle,  the  lappet  on  a coat  front. 
Lapidary,  one  who  cuts  and  polishes  precious 
stones. 

Lapis-lazuli,  a rich  ultramarine  blue  stone 
used  for  necklaces  and  various  omameutai 
purposes. 

Lapsed,  fallen ; void,  forfeited. 

Lapsus  llnguee,  a slip  of  the  tongue. 
Larboard,  port,  or  leit  side  of  a vessel  If  one 
faces  the  bow. 

Larceny,  theft. 

Lares,  household  gods. 

Largess,  a liberal  gift  or  bounty . 

Larghetto,  a musical  direction  to  play  a move- 
ment rather  slowly. 

Largo,  a musical  term  Indicating  a slow  move- 
ment. 

Larva,  pi.  larva,  the  first  or  partially 
developed  stage  In  the  life  of  an  Insect  after 
leaving  the  egg ; a grub. 

Laryngi'tls,  inflammation  of  the  larynx. 
Larynx,  the  voice  organ. 

Lascar,  a native  sailor  belonging  to  the  East 
Indies. 

Lascivious,  lustful,  wanton. 

Lr.'ssitude,  listlessnees,  weariness,  languor. 

I Lasso,  a rope  or  leather  noose  used  in  South 
I America  for  catching  cattle. 

Latent,  hidden,  dormant,  potential. 

Lateral,  belonging  to  the  side,  on  the  side. 
Lathe,  a turning-machine  for  shaping  wood  and 
other  substances. 

Latin,  belonging  to  the  Latins;  the  language 
spoken  by  theancieut  fiomans  who  were  Latins. 
Latinlty,  Latin  style  or  idiom;  knowledge  of 
Latin. 

Latitude,  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
Equator;  breadth,  freedom,  scope,  la.vity. 
Latltudlnaxian,  a person  with  broad  or  lax 
religious  views. 

Latrine,  a water-closet  In  castles,  barracks  and 
public  institutions. 

Lattice,  an  open  framework  of  laths  crossing 
one  another. 

Laudable,  praiseworthy. 

Laudanum,  tincture  of  opium. 

Lau'datory,  expressing  praise,  eulogistic. 
Laughable,  ridiculous,  ludicrous. 

Laughter,  the  act  of  laugliiug. 

Launch,  to  thrnst  a vessel  Into  the  water; 

a large  boat  usually  propelled  by  steam. 
Laundress,  a woman  who  washes  and  gets  up 
linen  and  other  wearing  apparel. 

Laureate,  cronmed  with  a laurel  wreath ; the 
official  poet  of  the  nation. 

Laurel,  a bay  tree. 

Iiava,  molten  matter  cast  np  by  a volcano. 
Lavatory,  a place  for  washing. 

Laver,  a vessel  used  by  Jewish  priests  for 
ceremonial  purification;  a kind  of  edible  sea- 
weed. 

Lavishly,  in  a profuse  or  unstinting  manner. 
Lawlessness,  defiance  of  the  law,  disregard 
for  the  law. 

Lawn-tennis,  an  outdoor  game  played  across 
a net  with  balls  and  racquets  on  a coart  marked 
in  rectangles. 

Lawsuit,  legal  proceedings. 

Lawyer,  a l^al  practitioner. 

Laxative,  an  aperient. 

Laxity,  looseness,  slackness. 

Lay -figure,  a dummy  used  by  artists  as  a stand 
for  drapery. 

Lay'man,  one  of  the  laity. 

Lazar,  a leper. 

Lazaretto,  a pnbllc  hospital  or  a place  of 
quarantine  for  those  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases. 

Laziness,  sloth,  sluggishness,  idleness. 

Lea,  a meadow  or  pasture. 

Leaderette,  a short  leading  article  for  a paper 
or  magazine. 

Leafage,  foliage. 

Leaflet,  a small  leaf  or  slip  of  paper  containing 
printed  matter. 

Leaf-mould,  soil  enriched  by  decaying  leaves. 
League,  a confederation,  union. 

Leakage,  the  gradual  loss  of  a liquid  through 
a sinalT  aperture. 

Leakiness,  the  state  of  being  leaky  or  not 
water-tight. 

Leap-year,  a year,  which  recurs  every  fourth 
year,  of  866  days,  when  February  contains  an 
extra  day. 

Learning,  knowledge. 

Leasehold,  a tenure  on  lease,  for  a term  of 
years. 

Leash,  a lash  or  strap  by  which  an  animal  is  held. 


Leasing,  lying. 

Leat,  a mill-stream. 

Leathern,  made  of  leather. 

Leaven,  any  substance  which  causes  fermenta- 
tion. 

Lecherous,  InstfuL 

Lectern,  a reading-desk  from  which  the  lessons 
are  read  in  church. 

Lection,  a special  passage  of  Scripture  appoinU  d 
to  be  read  in  churches  at  a stat^  time; 
a variation  in  the  reading  of  a passage. 
Lecture,  a formal  Ewidress  or  di^urse;  a 
reproof. 

Ledger,  a tradesman's  acconnt-book  in  which 
all  business  transactions  are  entered. 

Lee,  the  direction  towards  which  the  wind  is 
blowing. 

Lee-board,  a board  attached  to  the  lee-side  of 
a ship  to  prevent  it  from  drifting. 

Leech,  a blood-sucking  'nsect ; a doctor. 
Leeward,  towards  the  lee. 

Leeway,  the  distance  which  a vessel  Is  driven 
out  of  lier  course  by  the  wind. 

Legacy,  a bequest,  a gift  bequeathed  by  will. 
Legality,  lawfulness. 

Legate,  an  official  representative,  an  ambas- 
sador, especially  of  the  Pope. 

Legatee,  one  who  receives  a legacy. 

Legatlne,  belonging  to  a legate. 

Legation,  sn  embassy,  the  official  residence  of 
an  ambassador. 

Legato,  a mnslcal  term  indicating  that  the 
passage  is  to  be  [>erformed  smoothly. 
Legendary,  mythical. 

Legerdemain,  sleight  of  hand. 

Legibility,  the  state  of  being  readable  or 
distinct. 

Legion,  a body  of  soldiers  in  the  ancient  Roman 
army  originally  numbering  6.000  men,  a vast 
number. 

Legislation,  the  framing  or  enacting  of  laws. 
Legislative,  belonging  to  leg1.-«iHtinn. 
Legitimacy,  legality;  the  state  of  being  the 
offspring  of  lawful  tmion. 

Leisure,  spare  time. 

Lemonade,  a cooling  drink  made  from  lemon- 
juice. 

Lengthen,  to  make  longer,  prolong. 
Leniency,  quality  of  being  U-nient  or  merciful. 
Lenity,  mercifulness  of  disposition. 

Lens,  a piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent  sub- 
stance curved  so  as  to  alter  the  dir>‘ction  of 
rays  passing  through  It.  thus  magnifying  or 
diminishing  the  apparent  size  of  an  object. 
Lent,  the  forty  days  preceiUng  Easter. 
Lenticular,  douhiy  convex. 

Lento,  a musical  term  denoting  “slowly.” 
L'envoi,  a kind  of  epilogue  in  which  on  author 
sometimes  commenils  his  book  to  the  reader. 
Leonine,  lilte  a lion;  a form  of  rugged  Latin 
verse  consisting  of  alternate  hexameters  and 
pentameters. 

Leopard,  a kind  of  panther. 

Leper,  one  suffering  from  leprosy. 

Leprosy,  a name  for  various  diseases  wliich 
affect  the  face  and  skin  and  gradually  cause 
mortification. 

Lese-majesty,  high  treason,  especially  in 
Germany. 

Lesion,  a wound,  injury. 

Lessee,  a person  to  whom  a lease  is  granted. 
Lethal,  causing  death. 

Lethar'gic,  sleepy,  heavy,  torpid. 

Lethe,  forgetfulness,  oblivion,  named  after  an 
Imaginary  river  in  hell. 

Letter-press,  the  printed  matter  in  a hook  as 
distinct  from  the  illustrations. 
Lettre-de-cacbet,  a French  term  for  a 
warrant  for  Imprisonment  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

Lettuce,  a jnlcy  vegetable  used  for  salad. 
Levant,  to  decamp  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  payment  of  a debt. 

Levantine,  belonging  to  the  Levant  or  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Levee,  a formal  reception  held  In  the  morning 
by  a monarch  or  person  of  rank , an  emlunk- 
ment  by  a river. 

Levelling,  reducing  to  the  same  level. 
Leverage,  motive  power  resulting  from  the  use 
of  a lever. 

Leveret,  a young  hare. 

Leviathan,  a huge  sea  beast. 

Levitioai,  belonging  to  the  priestly  caste  of  the 
Levites. 

Levity,  lightness,  frivolity. 

Levy,  the  raising  of  a troop  or  of  a tax  by  the 
authority  of  the  government. 

Lewdness,  lust.  Impurity. 

Lex  tallonis,  tlie  law  of  retaliation. 
Lexicographer,  the  writer  or  compUer  of  s 
dictionary. 

Lexicon,  a dictionary. 

Liability,  the  state  of  being  accountable  or 
responsible. 

Liaison,  a French  term  for  the  attaching  of  the 
final  consonant  of  one  word  to  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  next;  an  amour,  intrigue 
Libation,  a drink  offering  to  a deity. 

Libel,  an  Injurious  statement  intended  to  Of 
calculated  to  injure  another. 
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UtellouB.  of  the  natnre  of  » Qhel,  BlABderons. 

Idberal*  generonB,  open  minded;  a member  of 
the  Liberal  party. 

Uberallsm,  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Xdbepata,  to  set  at  liberty,  to  free. 

I<iberticide«  one  who  destroys  liberty. 

LlbePtine.  an  nnrestralned  or  licentious  person. 

.Libldlnoust  full  of  lusts  or  passions. 

Adbraa  “the  balance,”  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac. 

Library,  a collection  of  books;  a room  where 
books  are  boused. 

Libration,  a state  of  equipoise  or  of  a slightly 
swaying  motion. 

Librettist,  one  who  writes  librettos  or  books  of 
words  to  accompany  music. 

License  or  licence,  a per^t  or  authorisation ; 
wantonness,  excess. 

Licentiate,  one  vested  with  special  authority 
to  preach  or  to  teach. 

Licentious,  tbrowiug  o2  all  restraint,  wanton, 
dissolute. 

Lichen,  a kind  of  moss  or  fungus  which  some- 
times spreads  over  the  surface  of  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees ; a skin  disease. 

Lich-gate,  a gate  with  a porch  at  the  entrance 
of  a churchyard. 

Lickerish,  tempting,  pleasing  to  the  palate; 
having  a keen  relish. 

Lief,  gladly,  wUlingly. 

Liege,  one  bound  by  feudal  obligations  as  lord  or 
vassal. 

Xden,  a legal  term  denoting  the  right  to  retain 
the  property  of  another  as  secuiity  for  tlie 
payment  of  a claim. 

Lieu,  place  or  stead. 

Lfeutenant-general,  the  oSlcer  next  in  rank 
to  a general. 

Life-annuity,  a fixed  sum  of  money  paid 
yearly  during  a person's  lifetime. 

Ligament,  a strong  fibrous  band  by  which  the 
bones  in  the  body  are  attached  to  one  another. 

Ligature,  sornetliing  tliat  binds,  a bandage. 

l^hter-man,  a man  employed  on  a lighter  or 
fiat,  open  boat,  used  in  loading  and  unloading 
vessels. 

Light-fingered,  nimble  with  the  fingers, 
thievish. 

Light-infantry,  infantry  lightly  armed  for 
ease  in  skirmishing. 

Lightning,  the  electric  flash  which  precedes 

thunder. 

Lightning-conductor,  a rod  and  wiro-eord 
for  directing  the  course  of  the  lightning  current 
from  a building  Into  the  earth. 

Kilght-ship,  an  anchored  vessel  carrying  a light 
for  the  guidance  of  sailors. 

Ligneous,  wooden ; like  wood. 

Lignite,  a kind  of  coal  or  fossil  wood. 

Lignum  vltaa,  a South  American  tree  with 
very  hard  wood. 

Likelihood,  probability. 

Z^ac,  a shrub  bearing  mauve  or  white  flowers ; 
mauve. 

Lilliputian,  diminutive,  like  the  Lilliputians 
in  GvlUver's  Travels. 

Lily-livered,  white  livered,  cowardly. 

Zdmb,  an  arm  or  leg  of  the  body ; a branch. 

Limber,  flexible,  pliant ; the  forepart  of  a gun 
carriage. 

Limbo,  a place  on  the  borders  of  hell,  according 
to  early  theologians,  where  the  souls  of  un- 
baptised  Infants  and  of  the  just  who  died  before 
the  Christian  dispensation  await  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

Xtlme-Julce,  the  juice  of  the  citron,  used  to 
make  a cooling  drink  and  as  a preventive  against 
scurvy. 

Limitation,  restriction. 

Limner,  a painter,  especially  a portrait  painter. 

Limpid,  clear,  transparent. 

L’inoonnu,  the  unknown. 

Llnch-pin,  a pin  to  prevent  s wheel  from 
slipping  off  the  axle. 

Linden,  a lime-tree. 

Lineage,  race,  descent. 

Lineal,  belonging  to  a line.  In  a direct  line. 

Idneaments,  features,  outward  form. 

Lingerer,  a loiterer,  one  who  is  slow  in  coming 
or  going. 

Lingo,  a dialect. 

Lingua  franca,  a mixed  dialect  used  by 
Europeans  as  a means  of  interconxse  with 
eastern  nations. 

Linguist,  one  versed  In  many  languages. 

Linguistics,  the  comparative  study  of 
languages. 

Liniment,  an  embrocation  or  oily  lotion. 

Link-boy,  one  who  carries  a torch  to  light 
pedeBtrians  or  passengers. 

Links,  commons  wliere  golf  is  played  ; fasten- 
In^  for  cuffs ; units  of  measurement  '22  yds. 

Llholenm,  oil-cloth  for  covering  floors. 

Linseed-cake,  the  residue  of  the  linseed  after 
the  oil  has  been  pressed  out. 

Linsey-woolsey,  a mix^  material  made  of 
wool  and  linen. 

Linstock,  the  stick  that  formerly  held  the 
mnner's  match. 

Lintel,  the  stone  or  wooden  coping  above  a 

door. 
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Lionize,  to  treat  as  a Uon  or  celebrity. 
Liquefaction,  the  process  of  becoming  liquid, 
or  making  liquid. 

Liquefy,  to  melt  or  make  liquid. 

Liqueur,  an  alcoholic  cordial. 

Liquidate,  to  settle  or  wind  up  (business  affairs). 
Liquidator,  one  who  winds  up  a business. 
Liquor,  a liquid,  alcoholic  drink. 

Liquorice,  “sweet  root,"  a root  possessing 
medicinal  properties. 

Lira,  an  Italian  coin  worth  about  tenpence. 
Lissom,  lithe,  graceful,  pliant. 

Listener,  one  who  listens,  a hearer. 

Litany,  a form  of  prayer  containing  a repeated 
supplication. 

Literal,  according  to  the  letter,  following  the 
actual  v/ords. 

Literary,  belonging  to,  or  versed  In,  letters  or  I 
literature.  I 

Literate,  educated,  cultured.  | 

Literature,  the  collective  literary  pioductions  , 
of  a country ; the  history  of  letters. 
Lithesome,  lissom,  graceful.  | 

Lithography,  the  art  of  engraving  on  stone.  < 
Litigant,  one  engaged  in  a lawsuit.  ; 

Litigation,  the  act  of  carrying  on  a lawsuit.  ' 
Litl'glous,  fond  of  litigation.  ! 

Litterateur,  a man  of  letters. 

Little  Go,  the  name  by  whicli  the  Cambridge  ■ 
Previous  Examination  is  known.  i 

Littoral,  belonging  to  the  coast.  j 

Liturgical,  belonging  to  a llturgr.  | 

Liturgy,  a set  form  of  prayer  or  ritual.  j 

Livelihood,  means  of  living. 

Liveliness,  vivacity,  sprightllnpas. 

Livelong,  lasting  long,  entire,  whole. 

Liveried,  wearing  a livery. 

Livery,  a special  nniform,  a distinctive  dress.  j 
Livery-stable,  a place  where  horses  are  kept  , 
for  hire.  | 

Livid,  leaden  in  hue.  | 

Llama,  a wool-bearing  quadruped  something  ' 
like  a camel,  found  in  Peru.  i 

Load-line,  a line  painted  on  the  outsido  of  a ' 
vessel  to  show  the  depth  to  which  she  may  sink  ■ 
without  being  over  loaded. 

Loadstar  or  lodestar,  the  pole-star. 

Loamy,  having  rich  soil. 

Loan,  something  lent. 

Loathing,  abhorrence,  shrinking,  repulsion. 
Loathsomeness,  repulsiveness. 

Lobby,  an  entrance-hall. 

Lobe,  the  rounded  part  of  an  organ,  a term 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  also  to  each 
half  of  the  brain  and  lungs. 

Lobster,  an  edible  8he.ll-figb. 

Locality,  situation,  position,  rtclghhonrhood. 
Localize,  to  determine  the  locality  of ; tort-strict  1 
to  a certain  locality.  I 

Locate,  to  place,  to  station;  to  determine  the 
locality  of. 

Loch,  a Scotch  name  for  a lake  or  inlet. 
Lock-Jaw,  a disease  which  causes  the  mnsrlee 
of  the  jaw  to  contract  so  that  they  can  no  longer 
act. 

Lock-out,  the  act  on  the  part  of  a master  of 
ehirtting  his  employes  out  from  his  works  In 
order  to  enforce  his  claims. 

Locomotion,  the  act  of  moving  from  place  to 
place. 

Locum  tenens,  ono  who  undertakes  temporary 
duty  for  another. 

Locus,  a line  marked  out  by  a point  moving 
according  to  a fixed  rule. 

Locus  standi,  a recognized  position. 
Lodgment,  the  act  of  lodging;  the  occupation 
of  a military  position. 

Log,  a piece  of  a tree  trunk ; a piece  of  wood  or 
an  instrument  attached  to  a line  used  in  measur- 
ing the  rate  of  a ship's  progress. 

Loggerhead,  a wooden  head,  a blockhead. 
Loggia,  a corridor  or  arcade  supported  on  one 
side  by  pillars  and  open  to  the  tur  on  that  side. 
Logic,  the  art  of  reasoning. 

Logical,  in  accordance  with  logic,  consistent. 
Logician,  one  skilled  in  logic. 

Logos,  the  Divine  Word,  the  word  of  God 
incarnate. 

Log-rolling,  a working  with  others  to  secure 
one  another's  own  personal  ends. 

XiOgwood,  the  wood  of  a Mexican  tree  from 
which  a red  dye  is  obtained. 

Loiterer,  one  who  Is  tardy  or  lags  belilnd. 
liollard,  a term  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Wycliffe. 

Loneliness,  the  state  of  being  lonely. 
Lonesome,  feeling  lonely. 

Long-boat,  the  principal  boat  on  board  a 
ship. 

Longeval,  long-lived. 

Longevity,  length  of  life. 

Longitude,  the  distance  east  or  west  of  a given 
meridian  expressed  in  degrees. 

Longitudinal,  going  from  east  to  west ; length- 
wise. 

Long-shoreman,  a wharf-labourer,  stevedore. 
Long-suffering,  patient,  enduring. 

Looby,  a clumsy  hulking  fellow. 

Loofa,  a fibrous  substance  used  in  bathing. 
Loom,  a weaving-machine ; to  appear  large  and 
indistinct  in  the  distance. 


• anvall  hole  In  a fortification  UifMiah 
which  bullets  may  be  fired  frum  witUiii  ■ a wav 
of  escape.  . ^ 

Loose-box,  a place  where  horses  ax  kent 
untetbered. 

Loot,  plunder. 

Loquacious,  talkative, 
loquacity,  talkativeness. 

Mrcha,  a light  vessel,  a ^Inesc  junk. 
I^rd^lieutencintt  one  who  acie  aa  a vieero)  or 
aepotv-govemor. 

Lore,  learning,  wisdom. 

Lo^nette,  on  opera-glass,  spectacles  fitted  into 
a handle. 

Lorlcated,  coated  over  alth  plates  like  a co;a 
of  mail. 

Lorn,  fiirlom,  dr-solate,  lont-ly. 

Ixirry,  a four-wheel*  -1  wac;;'in  witkont 
^sel,  a good-for-nothing,  a l:izy  v orlUthi*  itilow. 
Lothario,  a gay  rakiHli  I.  jI'.-a-. 

Lotion,  a wash  or  embr.-’atiou. 

Lottery,  a ga.'oe  of  chance  in  which  the  prizes 
are  drawn  by  lot. 

Louis  d’or,  ail  old  French  coin  rooghlv  t-quiva- 
lent  to  CO  francs. 

Lounge,  to  loll,  lie  at  east- ; to  btroll  i^ly  ; a kitd 
of  sola. 

Lout,  a clumsy,  nnr.iannf-rly  f.-'.low. 

Louvre,  a window  with  (-Icj.ing  I osrils  In  a 
tower  or  building  for  liglit  u;;-i  ntilaUon.  and 
to  allow  the  sound  of  U-lis  to  go  out. 
Lovellneaa,  the  siaf.-  of  i-  )-.l;  1i.\.  iy.  l-n  ity. 
Loving  cup,  a large  tup  of  wine  paj-s,*.  fiom 
gn*  to  gucbt. 

Lowering,  cloudy,  thread  ning,  sullen. 
L^wlander,  a native  of  lowlands,  c-spreiaiiy  cl 
the  i-^'Otch  Lowlaiu! 

Lowliness,  humility. 

Loyalist,  a faithful  adherent  of  the  tnoetuai 
line  of  sovereigns. 

Loyalty,  fidelity. 

Lozenge,  a dJamond-sbapt  d object,  a medicinal 

sw-(  etir.t  .it. 

Lubricate,  to  lessen  frirtion  by  oi;'rir' 
Lubricity,  oUlness,  sUppcrinc  b;,,  shhiiucsf, 
wontonneas. 

Lucidity,  eleami'ss. 

Lucifer,  “light-U-sror"— Satan's  rot' e before 
bis  fall ; the  morning  star. 

Lucrative,  profltabli-.  productive  ejf  cam. 
Lucubration,  a work  compo-  -I  with  ti  e help 
of  tlie  midnight  oil,  a carefully  etud.i  ; cvn.. 
position. 

Ludicrous,  laughable,  ridicnlous.  absurd. 

Luff,  the  side  of  a vcasel  facing  the  wind  . to  sail 
near  the  wind. 

Luggage,  travellers'  baggage. 

Lugubrious,  doleful. 

Lukewarm,  tepid. 

Lullaby,  hoKh-a-by,  a slumber  song. 

Lumbago,  rheum^ism  In  the  lov.c  r port  cf  the- 
back. 

Lumbar,  belonging  to  the  lo!n.s. 

Luminary,  that  which  gives  light;  a etar,  the 
sun  or  moon. 

Luminosity,  the  power  of  giiing  light, 
brilliancy. 

Luminous,  light-giving,  shining. 

Lunacy,  madness,  in-canity. 

Lunar,  belonging  to  tlie  imVin. 

Lunatic,  a madman,  an  in.-^ne  persein. 
Luncheon,  a light  meal  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

Lunette,  a high  window  in  the  walls  of  a 
building  with  a vaulted  roof. 

Lungs,  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Lunge,  to  thrust. 

Lupus,  a disease  that  mortifies  the  flesh,  usually 
affecting  the  face. 

Lurch,  to  heel  over,  sway  to  one  side. 

Lure,  to  entice,  inveigle, "decoy. 

Lurid,  wan  and  gloomy,  ghastly  pale. 
Luscious,  sweet  and  juicy  to  taste. 

Lustiness,  robustness,  vigour. 

Lustration,  the  rite  of  purification- 
Lustre,  brilliancy,  polish. 

Lustrum,  a period  of  five  years. 

Lusus  naturae,  a freak  of  nature. 

Lute,  a stringed  instrument  like  a guitar. 
Lutheran,  a follower  of  Luther. 

Luxuriance,  profuse  growth,  exubcrimce. 
Luxurious,  abounding  in  luxury,  fond  of 
luxury,  voluptuous. 

Luxury,  the  state  of  abundance  or  ease,  dainty 
living. 

Lyoe'um,  a place  of  higher  education  where 
lectures  are  given,  named  aifter  the  place  where 
Aristotle  taught. 

Lymph,  water ; an  almost  colourless  fluid  loond 
in  animal  bodies. 

Lymphatic,  conveying  lymph ; colourless. 
Lynch,  to  inflict  summary  punishment  without 
recourse  to  law. 

Lynch-law,  summary  Justice,  exercised  by 
unauthorised  people. 

Lynx-eyed,  sharp-sighted  as  a lynx. 

Lsrre,  a musical  instrument  like  a harp,  with 
strings.  , 

LsTFloal,  of  the  nature  of  a lyric  or  song  dealiuf 
with  the  emotions. 

Lyilst,  one  who  plays  the  lyre ; a Ijnc  poet. 
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Kaeadamize*  to  cover  a road  with  Rmall 
broken  otones  which  when  rolled  produca 
» gmooth  hard  sorface. 

Macaroni,  wheat  Clour  made  into  long  narrow 
tubes:  a fop,  a dandy. 

Macaroon,  a biscuit  made  of  Hoar,  almonds, 
eggs  and  sugar. 

Macassar-oil,  a Idnd  of  hair-oll. 

Mace,  a spice  made  of  the  outer  network  which 
coats  a nutmeg;  a staff  of  office. 

Macerate,  to  make  lean,  to  soften  by  steeping. 

Machiavullan,  cunning  and  imprincipled 
like  the  doctrines  of  Machiavelli  the  Italian 
statesman. 

Machine-gun,  a gnu  which  can  fire  many 
shots  in  succession. 

Machinery,  mechanical  contrivances  for 
reducing  lalx>nr,  machines. 

Mackerel,  a salt-water  fish  which  forms  an 
important  article  of  diet. 

Mackintosh,  a waterproof  cloak  or  coat. 

Macrocosm,  “the  great  world,”  the  universe. 

Madam,  “my  lady,"  a formal  and  respectful 
mode  of  addressing  a lady. 

Madder,  a red  vegetable  dye. 

Madeira,  a choice  kind  of  sherry. 

Mademoiselle,  a French  term  used  as  a forma! 
mode  of  addressing  a young  lady. 

Madonna,  the  Virgin  Mary,  a painting  of  the 
Virgin. 

Madrepore,  coral. 

Madrigal,  a graceful  lyric  arranged  for  several 
voices, 

Msanad,  a Bacchante,  a frenzied  woman. 

Maes'tro,  a master  of  any  art,  a composer. 

Magazine,  a periodical ; a storehouse,  a ware- 
house. 

Magenta,  a deep  pink  colonr. 

Maggoty,  full  of  maggots ; full  of  whims. 

Magi,  the  wise  men  of  the  East. 

Magically,  in  a magic  or  mysterious  manner. 

Magician,  a sorcerer,  an  enchanter. 

Magisterial,  belonging  to  a magistrate ; severe, 
authoritative. 

Magistracy,  a body  of  magistrates,  the  office 
of  a magistrate. 

Magnanimity,  nobility  or  generosity  of  spirit. 

Magnanimous^  large-hearted,  generous. 

Magnate,  a person  of  importance,  a dignitary. 

Magnetic,  having  the  properties  of  a magnet, 
attractive. 

Magnetism,  the  properties  of  the  magnet, 
attractive  force. 

Magnificat,  “ My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  ’ ’ 
—the  Virgin  Mary’s  song  of  thanksgiving. 

Magnificence,  splendour,  giandeur. 

Magnlfico,  a Venetian  grandee. 

Magnify,  to  make  great ; extol. 

Magniloquent,  grandiloquent,  borabastio. 

Magnitude,  size. 

Magnum,  a two  quart  measure. 

Magnum  opus,  the  great  work  of  a man’s 
life,  a masterpiece. 

Magyar,  a Hungarian. 

Maharajah,  the  title  of  an  Indian  prince. 

Mahatma,  one  versed  in  occult  mysteries. 

Mahdl,  a great  religious  leader  expected  by  the 
Mohammeffims;  a false  prophet  claiming  to  be 
this  leader. 

Mahl-stick  or  maul-stick,  a painter's  stick 
used  to  steady  the  hand. 

Mahogany,  a reddish  wood  of  a South  American 
tree,  much  used  for  furniture. 

Mahont,  an  elephant  driver. 

Maddenllness,  girlishness,  girlish  modesty. 

Mail-train,  a train  which  carries  the  post- 
office  malls. 

Maimed,  disfigured,  mutilated,  crippled. 

Mainland,  the  main  body  of  land  as  opposed  to 
islands. 

Maintain,  to  support,  uphold. 

Maintenance,  means  of  support;  the  uphold- 
ing or  continuance. 

Maize,  Indian  com. 

Majestically,  in  a dignified  or  stately  manner. 

Majesty,  dignity,  stateliness. 

Majolica,  a kind  of  enamelled  china. 

Major-domo,  a house-steward. 

Major-general,  the  title  of  the  officer  who 
ranks  next  to  a lieutenant-general. 

Majority,  the  greater  number;  tlie  age  of  21. 

Make-shift,  a temporary  expedient. 

Maladjustment,  a wrong  or  unsatisfactory 
adjustment. 

Maladministration,  mismanagement  (of 
public  affairs). 

Maladroit,  awkward,  clumsy. 

Malady,  illness,  disease. 

Malaise,  discomfort,  uneashress. 

Malapert,  saucy. 

Malapr<moa,  ill-timed,  out  of  place. 

Malarial,  of  the  nature  of  malaria,  or  fever  due 
to  poisonous  exhalations. 

Malcontent,  one  discontented  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mai  de  mer,  sea-sickncss. 

MsJ  de  t£te,  headache. 

Malediction,  a corse,  an  imprecation. 

Malefactor,  an  evil-doer,  a criminal.. 

Malevolent,  malicious,  spiteful,  vindicUve. 

Malfeasance,  evil  doiug. 


Malformation,  a deformity,  a faulty  for- 
mation. 

Malice,  spite,  ill-will. 

Malicious,  spiteful. 

Malign,  to  speak  evD  of,  slander;  baneful,  ill- 
disposed. 

Malignant,  malicious,  deadly. 

Malingerer,  one  who  evades  duties  hy  feigning 
illness. 

Malison,  curse,  Imprecation. 

Malleable,  capable  of  being  hammered  into 
shape. 

Malmsey,  a kind  of  Canary  wine. 

Malpractice,  an  evil  practice. 

Malt-liquor,  any  liquor  made  of  malt  or  barley 
Bteex>ed  and  dried. 

Maltreat,  to  ill-treat,  injure. 

Malversation,  fraud,  peculation,  corrupt 
practices  when  in  office. 

Mammal,  an  animal  that  suckles  its  young. 

Mammon,  wealth,  riches. 

Mammoth,  an  extinct  monster  resembling 
a huge  elephant. 

Manacle,  a fetter  for  the  wrist. 

Management,  the  act  of  managing  or  ad:r:inis- 
tering. 

Manchet,  a small  loaf  of  fine  white  bread. 

Manchu,  a Manchurian. 

Mandamus,  a writ  issned  by  a high  court 
ordering  a person  or  society  to  carry  out  soi.zc 
duty. 

Mandarin,  a Chinese  magistrate ; a small  and 
choice  speeies  of  orange. 

Mandate,  an  official  order. 

Mandible,  the  jaw  of  an  insect. 

Mandoline,  a musical  instrument  resembling 
a guitar. 

Mandrake,  a plant  posscEsing  narcotic  proper- 
ties. 

Manducate,  to  chew. 

Manage,  the  art  of  training  horses. 

Manes,  the  spirits  or  shades  of  the  departed. 

Mange,  a skin  disease  to  which  dogs  and  other 
animals  are  liable. 

Mangrove,  a tree  which  grows  in  the  Indies, 
the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  tanning. 

Man-hole,  an  opening  in  a drain  for  convenience 
in  repairing  it. 

Mania,  madness,  insanity,  a craze. 

Maniac,  a madman,  a raving  lunatic. 

Manicure,  the  care  of  the  bands. 

Manifestation,  a making  visible,  a revelation 
or  display. 

Manifesto,  a proclamation,  a public  statement 
or  declaration. 

Manifold,  many  In  number,  numerous. 

Manikin,  a little  man,  a dwarf. 

Manipulate,  to  handle,  to  work  upon  with  the 
hands. 

Manna,  the  food  given  by  God  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  vrildemess. 

Mannerism,  a trick  of  speech  or  gesture. 

Manceuvre,  a clever  derice  to  gain  an  end;  a 
skilful  movement  of  mon  or  ships. 

Manor,  that  part  of  a nobleman’s  lands  which 
he  retained  for  his  own  use. 

Mansard,  a root  with  a broken  slope. 

Manse,  a Scotch  name  for  the  minister’s  house. 

Manslaughter,  the  act  of  killing  a person 
without  deliberate  intention. 

Mantel-piece,  a projecting  ledge  over  a fire- 
place. 

Mantilla,  a piece  of  lace  drapery  worn  over  the 
head  and  shoulders. 

Mantua-maker,  a dress  maker. 

Manual,  a hand-book  or  bandy  treatise  on  a 
subject. 

Manufactory,  the  works  where  certain  goods 
are  manufactured. 

Manufacture,  to  make  or  produce. 

Manumission,  the  act  of  releasing  from 
slavery. 

Manumit,  to  set  free. 

Manuscript,,  a document  written  hy  hand. 

Manx,  belonging  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Maori,  an  aboriginal  of  Kew  Zealand. 

Marauder,  one  who  makes  a plundering  raid. 

Marchioness,  the  wife  of  a marquis. 

Margarine,  an  oily  substance  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  butter. 

Marginal,  in  tbe  margin. 

Manage  de  conveuance,  a marriage  from 
motives  of  interest. 

Marine,  belonging  to  the  sea ; a soldier  in  the 
navy. 

Marine  store,  a store  where  materials  belong- 
ing to  old  ships  are  sold. 

Mariolatry,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Marionette,  a dancing  puppet. 

Marital,  belonging  to  a husband. 

Maritime,  belonging  to  the  sea. 

Markedly,  in  a pronounced  manner,  pointedly. 

Marketable,  saleable. 

Marline,  a small  rope  used  for  winding  round 
another  rope. 

Marlinesplke,  a spiked  instrument  used  for 
separating  tbe  strands  of  a rope. 

Marmalade,  preservo  made  of  oranges. 

Maroon,  to  put  ashore  on  an  uninlmbited  place 
and  leave  to  shift  for  oneself. 

Maroon  or  marone,  a kind  of  rod  colour. 


Marque  (letters  of),  a permit  from  the  severdn 
authorising  a private  person  to  seize  an  enemy's 
ship  as  a prize. 

Marquetry,  work  inlaid  with  various  coloured 
words,  ivory  and  other  ornamental  eubstaiKes. 

Marquess  or  marquis,  a noble  who  xanka 
next  to  a duke. 

Marriageable,  fit  for  marriege. 

Marshal,  to  set  in  order,  array;  a mlHtaiy 
officer  of  high  rank. 

Marshalling,  the  act  of  arranging  in  order  or 
t)ntting  in  array. 

Marsupial,  a iwnched  animal. 

M-arteHo-tower,  one  of  a number  of  circular 
towers  built  along  the  coast  for  defensive 
nuri)OBes. 

Martial-law,  special  laws  enforced  in  a district 
iu  war  time. 

Martingale,  a strap  connecting  a horse’s  bit 
with  the  girth ; a spar  under  a bowsprit. 

Martinmajs,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin. 
November  Uth. 

Martsrr,  a witness  for  the  faith ; one  vffio  suffers 
for  a cause;  one  who  dies  for  his  religion. 

Martyrology,  a book  or  history  of  martyrs. 

Marvel,  a wonder. 

Marvellous,  wonderfuL 

Mascotte  or  mascot,  a lucky  penny;  any 
thing  or  person  supposed  to  bring  good  luck. 

Masculine,  of  male  gender;  manly,  virile. 

Masonic,  belonging  to  a mason. 

Masonry,  mason  s work;  tlie  profession  of 
a freemason. 

Masquerade,  an  entertainment  in  which  the 
performers  are  masqued. 

Massacre,  wholesale  slaughter. 

Massage,  a course  of  mediciU  treatment  con- 
sisting  of  the  application  of  friction  to  the 
affected  parta 

Masseur  m.,  masseuse  one  who  prac- 
tises massage. 

Massiveness,  bnlklnces. 

Mass-meeting,  a monster  meeting,  a general, 
open  meeting. 

Massy,  massive,  bulky. 

Master-key,  a key  able  to  open  many  locks. 

Master-piece,  a supreme  work  of  art. 

Mastery,  the  upper-hand. 

Masticate,  to  chew. 

Mastication,  the  act  of  chewing. 

Mastiff,  a large  strong  dog  used  as  a houae-dog. 

Matador,  the  one  who  despatches  the  bull  in  a 
bull-fight. 

Match-making,  attempting  to  bring  about  a 
marriage. 

Material,  corporeal  as  opposed  to  spiritual, 
substantial;  the  substance  of  which  anything 
is  made. 

M ate'rially,  in  a substantial  or  material  de.gre e. 

Materiel,  the  sum  total  of  the  ii^traoicuts 
employed  for  any  purpose. 

Maternal,  belonging  to  a mother. 

Maternity,  motherhood. 

Matbematioally,  in  a mathematical  or  exact 
manner. 

Mathematics,  the  science  which  deals  with 
magnitude  and  number. 

Matins,  morning  ser\’ice  according  to  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

Matin&e,  an  afternoon  jterformance  of  a play  or 
concert. 

Matricide,  one  guilty  of  the  murder  of  liis 
mother. 

Matriculate,  to  pass  a college  entrance  exami- 
nation and  thus  become  an  undergraduate. 

Matrimonial,  belonging  to  marriage. 

Matrimony,  marriage. 

Matrix,  the  womb ; tbe  cavity  of  a mould  or  o£ 
a scab 

Matronly,  like  a married  woman ; staid. 

Mattress,  a bed-case  stuffed  with  wool  or  borse- 
bair  and  quilted. 

Maturity,  ripeness. 

Matuti'nal,  belonging  to  the  morning. 

Maudlin,  foolislfiy  sentimental,  mawkish. 

Mau^e,  in  spite  of. 

Maxim,  a precept,  a wise  saying. 

Maximum,  the  fuUest  amount,  the  highest 
number  attainable. 

Mayonnaise,  a rich  white  sauce  used  lor  fish 
and  poultry. 

Mayor,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a town. 

Mayoralty,  the  office  of  a mayor. 

Maze,  a labyrinth. 

Mazurka,  a Polish  dance. 

Mea  culpa,  mine  is  the  fault,  the  bkune  la 
mine. 

Meadow,  rich  pasture  land. 

Meagre,  scanty,  poor. 

Mealies,  maize  or  Indian  com. 

Meanness,  lack  of  generosity;  base  or  ignoble 
conduct ; low  condition. 

Measles,  an  infectious  disease  marked  by  a red 
rash  and  attended  with  fever. 

Measurable,  able  to  be  measured  or  estimated ; 
moderated. 

Measure,  extent,  degree ; dimensions ; standar^l 
of  measurement;  metre;  means  to  an  end,  a 
legal  enactment. 

Mechanically,  In  a mechanical  or  perfunctory 
manner.  ^ Y 2 
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Haohanlo,  an  artigart:  r>eI5n(;inR  to  a machine. 

XQeohanloiaii,  one  eldlled  iu  xuechauice;  cue 
who  construota  machineiy. 

Medal,  a metal  disc  containiug  a device  or 
inscription. 

Medallion,  a large  medal,  a round  tablet  with 
a portrait  r>t  inscription. 

Meddle,  te  Interfere. 

Medial,  middle,  intervening. 

Mediate,  to  intervene  between  two  parties  at 
variance  in  order  to  bring  about  a reconciliation. 

Me'diHtOF,  one  who  intervenes  to  bring  about 
a reconciliation. 

Medical,  belonging  to  medioine. 

Medicate,  to  render  medicinal. 

M^lc'inal,  having  medical  properties. 

Medle'val,  belonging  to  the  middle  ages. 

Me'diocre,  ordinary,  commonplace. 

Medloc'rity,  the  state  of  being  mediocre  or 
commonplace. 

Meditation,  thought,  reflection. 

Med'itatlve,  thoughtful,  reflective. 

Medium,  middling,  not  extreme;  anything 
which  serves  aa  a bridge  or  ground  ot  com- 
munication ; a person  by  whom  communications 
are  conducted. 

Medul'lary,  of  the  nature  of  marrow. 

Meerschaum,  a light  clay  much  used  for  pipe 
bowls.  ' 

Meeting-house,  a place  of  assembly,  con- 
venticle. 

Megaphone,  an  instrument  tor  magnifying  the 
sounds  ot  a speaker. 

Megrim,  sick  headache;  a sudden  attack  to 
which  horses  are  subject. 

Meister-slnger,  a member  of  a German  guild 
of  poets. 

Melancholia,  a nervous  disease  attended  by 
confirmed  melancholy. 

Melancholy,  depression  of  spirits,  gloom. 

Melange,  a medley. 

Melanism,  darkness  of  skin;  a deepening  of 
the  colours  of  the  skins  of  living  animals. 

Melee,  a confused  fight  iu  which  the  combatants 
Intermingle  in  a hand-to-hand  encounter. 

Meliorate,  to  ameliorate,  make  better,  im- 
prove. 

Mellif'luent,  flowing  sweetly  along. 

Melodic,  pertaining  to  melody. 

Melodrama,  a sentimental  and  sensational 
drama. 

Melody,  a musical  air  or  tune. 

Melon,  a Juicy  fruit  of  the  encumber  genus. 

Membrane,  a thin  tissue  which  covers  or  lines 
various  organs  In  the  body. 

Memento,  a token  of  remembrance,  a souvenir. 

Memoir,  a bloigraphical  record. 

Memorabilia,  things  worthy  of  note. 

Memorandum  (pi.  -da),  a record  or  note  of 
things  to  be  remembered. 

Memorial,  something  which  commemorates  the 
dead;  a written  petition. 

Memory,  the  faculty  of  remembering ; remem- 
brance. 

Menace,  a threat. 

Menacing,  threatening. 

Menage,  a household,  household  arrange- 
ments. 

Menagerie,  a collection  of  wild  beasts  kept  for 
show ; general  management. 

Mendacious,  guilty  of  falsehood,  lying. 

Mendacity,  untruthfulness,  falsehood. 

Mendicancy,  a state  of  beggary. 

Mendicant,  a beggar. 

Menial,  servile,  mean;  a domestic  servant, 

Meningi'tis,  inflammation  of  the  coatiugsof  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Menses,  see  Med.  Diet. 

Menstrual,  occurring  every  month,  monthly. 

Mensurable,  capable  of  being  measured. 

Mentally,  in  the  mind. 

Mentor,  a monitor,  counsellor,  guide. 

Menu,  a bill  of  fare,  a list  of  the  dlslies  ready  at 
a restaurant. 

Mephistophellan,  cynically  wicked  like 
Mephistopheles  in  Faust. 

Mephitic,  poisonous  or  noxious  (to  smell). 

Mercantile,  belonging  to  trade  or  commerce. 

Mercenary,  greedy  for  gain,  avaricious;  a 
soldier  who  enters  foreign  service  for  hire. 

Mercery,  silk  or  woollen  goods. 

Merchandise,  goods  for  sale. 

Merciful,  full  of  mercy  or  pity. 

Merciless,  pitiless,  ruthless. 

Mercurial,  like  mercury  or  quicksilver;  re- 
sembling mercury,  sprightly. 

Mere,  a lake ; only. 

Meretricious,  wanton,  alluring. 

Merge,  to  cause  to  be  absorbed,  to  be  absorbed. 

Meridian,  belonging  to  mid-day ; an  imaginary 
great  circle  passing  through  the  poles  and  any 
given  place. 

Meritorious,  possessing  merit,  worthy,  deserv- 
ing. 

Merriment,  gaiety. 

Merry-andrew,  a clown  or  mountebank. 

Merry-thought,  a V shaped  bone  in  the  breast 
of  a fowl. 

MdsalUanoe,  a marriage  with  one  of  lower 
station. 

Mesmeric,  pertaining  to  mesmerism. 


I Mesmerism,  the  power  of  subjugating  the  will 
of  a person  acted  upon  to  the  wiQ  of  the 

I operator ; hypnotism. 

Mesne  (meen),  iuteimediate,  coming  In  between. 

Message,  a commnnicatlon  written  or  verbal 
sent  by  one  to  another. 

Messenger,  one  who  carries  a message. 

Messieurs,  Messrs.,  plural  ot  Mr. 

Messuage,  a dwelling  house  with  out-baUdings 
and  land  attached. 

Mestizo,  a person  of  mixed  birth,  the  oflspring 
of  Spanish  and  Amerlcan-Indian  parents. 

Metallic,  made  of  metal,  like  metal ; lustrous ; 
clear-sounding. 

Metallurgy,  the  art  of  working  motiils. 

Metamorphosis,  transformation. 

Metaphor,  a condensed  simile  with  the  word 
expressing  likeness  omitted. 

Metaphorical,  figurative. 

Mete,  to  measure  out,  allot,  apportion. 

Metempsycho'sis,  the  transmigration  of  souls 
from  one  bodily  form  Into  another. 

Meteor,  a shooting  star. 

Meter,  a mechanical  device  for  registering  the 
amount  of  gas  consumed. 

Metheg'lin,  mead. 

Methodical,  systematic. 

Methodist,  a follower  of  John  WeRlry. 

Methylated,  mixed  with  methyl  or  spirits  of 
wood. 

Metre,  the  regular  recurrence  of  accent  in  lines 
of  verse ; the  unit  of  length  (about  DO  inches)  iii 
the  metric  system. 

Metric,  pertaining  to  the  metre. 

Metronome,  an  Instrument  for  beating  time  in 
music. 

Metropolis,  the  mother  city,  capital. 

Metropolitan,  belonging  to  the  metropolis,  the 
bishop  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  city,  an  arch- 
bishop. 

Mezzo,  an  Italian  term  meaning  “half”  or 
“ middle.” 

Mezzo-tint,  a process  of  engraving  on  metal. 

Mica,  mineral  rock  consisting  of  tldn  transparent 
plates. 

Miasma,  a poisonous  exhalation  from  swamps. 

Michaelmas,  the  feast  of  bt.  Michael,  tieptein- 
ber  29th. 

Microbe,  a minute  organism  present  In  diseased 
organic  matter. 

Microcosm,  the  world  In  miniature  (sold  of 
man). 

Microm'etcr,  an  Instrument  for  measuring 
small  distances. 

Microscope,  an  Instrument  for  magnifying  the 
size  of  minute  objects  so  us  to  render  them 
clearly  visible. 

Microsco'pist,  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
microscope. 

M idden,  a dust  heap,  manure  heap. 

Middleman,  an  agent  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

Midriff,  the  diaphragm. 

Mid'wlfery,  tlie  .art  of  a midwife,  the  nursing  of 
a woman  in  childbirth. 

Mien,  expression  of  countenance,  bearing. 

Mignonette,  an  annual  which  bears  a flower 
with  a very  sweet  scent. 

Migration,  the  act  of  passing  from  one  region 
to  another. 

Mi'gratory,  given  to  migrating. 

Mikado,  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

Mildew,  a parasitic  fungus,  blight. 

Mileage,  the  number  of  miles  traversed. 

Militant,  fighting. 

Militarism,  military  despotism,  a military 
spirit. 

Military,  belonging  to  the  army. 

Militate,  to  conflict,  contend,  fight. 

Militia,  a body  of  men  trained  to  serve  for  home 
defence. 

Milk-sop,  an  unmanly  effeminate  person. 

Millboard,  strong  cardboard  or  paste-board. 

Millenarian,  one  who  believes  in  the  millen- 
nium or  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for 
1000  years. 

Millennial,  belonging  to  the  millennium. 

Millimetre,  the  thousandth  part  of  a metre. 

Millinery,  the  art  of  making  and  trimming 
hats  and  bonnets;  articles  made  by  milliners. 

Millionaire,  one  who  possesses  at  least  a million 
onnds. 

11 -Wright,  a workman  who  constructs  or 
repairs  the.machinery  of  mills. 

Milt,  the  soft  roe  of  a fish,  the  spleen. 

Mime,  a burlesque  or  farce ; an  actor  in  a farce. 

Mimetic,  imitative. 

Mimicry,  imitation,  a burlesque  representa- 
tion. 

Mimosa,  a shrub  with  delicate,  sensitive  leaves, 
and  bearing  a beautiful  yellow  flower. 

Minaret,  a tail  slender  turret. 

Min'atory,  threatening,  menacing. 

Mincing,  affected  in  speech  or  gait. 

Mineral,  a name  giver  to  all  inorganic  sub- 
stances found  In  the  earth,  or  to  those  substances 
which  are  neither  animal  nor  vegetable. 

Mineralogy,  the  science  which  treats  of 
minerals. 

Miniature,  on  a small  scale,  a minute  portrait 
generally  painted  on  Ivory. 


Minimum,  the  smallest  quantity  or  nombef 
Ix)S8ihie. 

Minion,  a fawning  favourite ; a size  ot  type. 
Minister,  one  who  serves  or  ministers ; a pastor, 
a clergyman ; the  head  of  a department  in  the 
government. 

Minlste'rlal,  belonging  to  the  ministry. 
Mlnlstrant,  one  who  ministers. 
Mlnistratlve,  serving. 

Ministry,  the  act  of  serving;  the  duties  or 
office  of  a clergyman ; the  body  of  ministers 
who  govern  the  country. 

Minor,  less  or  inferior  In  size  or  importance; 

a person  under  the  age  of  21. 

Minority,  the  lesser  of  two  nam>>ers  Into  which 
the  whole  is  divided;  the  coudiiion  of  bemg 
under  21. 

Minster,  an  abbey  church,  cathedraL 
Minstrel,  a bard. 

Minstrelsy,  tlie  art  of  a minstrel. 

Mint,  a place  where  money  is  coined  by  govern- 
ment authority;  a plant  with  fragrant  leases 
from  which  a sauce  is  prepan  d. 

Minuend,  the  upper  or  larger  number  in  a sub- 
traction sum. 

Minuet,  a stately  old-fashioned  dance  for  two 
persons. 

Minus,  less,  witliont;  the  sign  of  subtraction. 
Mln'ute,  GOth  part  of  an  hour  or  of  a degree; 

a brief  note  of  some  transaction. 

Minu'te,  exceedingly  small. 

Minutes,  the  records  of  business  transacted  at 
a meeting. 

Minutiae,  minute  details. 

Miracle-play,  an  early  form  of  tiie  drama  In 
wliich  scriptural  sulij^cts  are  repn  M-nted. 
Miraculous,  having  the  nature  of  a miracle. 
Mira'ge,  an  inversion  of  imiig<  m and  other 
optical  Illusions  due  to  certoiH  atmospheric 
conditions. 

Miriness,  muddlncss. 

Mirror,  a glass  or  polished  surface  which  reflccU 
images. 

Misadventure,  a mishap,  accident. 
Mls'anthrope,  one  who  hates,  despises,  or 
distrusts  his  fellow  men. 

Misan'thropy,  dislike  of  mankind. 
Misapplication,  an  erroneou.s  Bpptlcatlon. 
Misapprehension,  a misunderstanding. 
Misappropriating,  appropriating  wrongfully, 
applyhig  to  wrong  purposes. 
MlsV>egotten,lU-l>cgottcn,  unlawfully  begotten. 
Misbehaviour,  ill  behaviour,  misconduct. 
Misbelief,  erroneous  belief. 

Miscalculation,  an  error  in  calculation. 
Miscarriage,  mlRmanagt-mert.  fdlure  in  the 
conduct  of  an  affair,  unsuccessful  issue ; the  act 
of  giving  birth  prematurely. 

Miscellaneous,  of  various  kinds,  hetero- 
geneous. 

Mischief,  harm.  Injury;  the  Intention  to 
injure;  playful  annoyance. 

Mis'ohievdus,  harmful,  injurions;  Intending  to 
injure ; teasing. 

Misconception,  a misunderstanding. 
Misconduct,  improper  or  unbecoming  conduct. 
Misconstruction,  a misinterpretation. 
Miscon'strue,  to  interpret  amiss,  to  put 
a wrong  construction  upon. 

Miscount,  to  miscalculate. 

Miscreant,  an  evil-doer,  scoandrcl. 

Misdeed,  an  evil  deed. 

Misdemeanour,  an  oflence  against  the  law; 

an  act  of  misconduct. 

Misdirect,  to  direct  wrongly. 

Misdoer,  an  evil  doer. 

Mise-en-sodne,  the  putting  on  the  stage,  the 
staging. 

Miser,  one  who  loves  money  and  boards  it, 
a penurious  person. 

Miserable,  wretched,  unhappy. 

Misere're,  the  61st  Psalm,  a penitential  psalm. 
Misery,  wretchedness,  unhappineRS. misfortune. 
Misfit,  an  article  of  dress  which  does  not  fit. 
Misfortune,  trouble,  distress,  ill-fortune. 
Misgiving,  fear,  apprehension. 

Misguided,  mistaken,  led  astray. 
Misinterpretation,  an  erroneous  explana- 
tion, misconstruction. 

Mislay,  to  lay  aside  and  forget  the  place  of. 
Mismanagement,  error  in  management,  bad 
management. 

Misnomer,  a name  wrongly  or  inappropriately 
applied. 

Miso'gamlst,  one  who  hates  marriage. 
Miso'gynist,  a woman-hater. 

Misprint,  a printer’s  error,  an  error  in  print. 
Misprision,  a mistake;  neglect  to  recognize 
a criminal  offence ; failiue  to  give  information 
about  the  capital  crime  of  another. 
Mispronunciation,  incorrect  pronunciation. 
Misquote,  to  quote  wTongly  or  inaccurately. 
Misrepresent,  to  represent  unjustly  or  untruly. 
Misrule,  misgovemment,  disorder. 

Missal,  a mass-book. 

Misshapen,  ill-shapen,  deformed. 

Missile,  a weapon  for  hurling  to  a distance. 
Missionary,  one  who  goes  on  a mission,  osoally 
for  the  spread  of  religion. 

Missive,  something  sent?  a note. 

Misspell,  to  spell  incorrectly. 
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Mlstakablei  capable  of  being  mistaken,  easy 
to  mistake. 

Mistletoe,  a parasitic  plant  bearing  a wax-like 
berry,  found  on  oaks  and  apple-trees. 

Mistral,  a violent  north-west  wind  prevalent  In 
the  south  of  France. 

Misunderstanding,  a misconception  causing 
estrangement. 

Misuse,  to  use  wrongly ; to  ill-nse ; to  misapply. 

Mite,  a minute  quantity ; a minute  insect. 

Mitigation,  an  alleviation,  amelioration. 

Mitred,  wearing  a mitre  or  conical  bishop's  cap. 

Mixture,  a compound  of  various  ingredients. 

Mizzle,  to  drizzle. 

Mnemonics,  a system  of  aids  to  memory. 

Moat,  a ditch  or  trench  originally  for  defensive 
purposes. 

Mobile,  able  to  be  moved  easily. 

Mobilization,  a gathering  of  troops  In  readiness 
for  active  service. 

Mob-rule,  the  supremacy  of  the  disorderly 
rabble. 

Moo'oasln,  a shoe  worn  by  North  American 
Indians. 

Mockery,  derision;  a travesty,  an  empty 
i)retence. 

Mock-heroic,  a composition  In  which  the 
heroic  style  is  burlesqued. 

Mock-turtle,  a soup  flavoured  so  as  to  resemble 
turtle  soup. 

Model,  a pattern  to  be  imitated ; a miniature 
reproduction  of  some  object;  one  who  sits  to 
artists  as  a model  of  the  human  form. 

Modeller,  one  who  shapes  or  fashions  objects  in 
clay. 

Moderate,  to  check  or  restrain. 

Moderator,  one  who  restrains  within  due 
limits;  the  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Council. 

Modern,  belonging  to  the  present  day. 

Modernness,  state  of  being  modem. 

Modesty,  humility,  delicacy,  purity. 

Modicum,  a small  or  scanty  amount. 

Modification,  a slightly  altered  form,  an 
alteration. 

Modish,  fashionable,  up  to  date. 

Modist,  one  who  follows  the  fashions. 

Modiste,  a fashionable  dressmaker. 

Modulate,  to  vary  the  voice  or  the  key. 

Modus  operandl,  method  of  procedure. 

Modus  Vivendi,  an  arrangement  by  which 
living  together  is  rendered  possible. 

Mogul,  the  title  of  the  former  native  rulers  of 
the  Mogul  empire  in  Hindostan. 

Mohair,  a silky  fabric  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
Angora  goat. 

Mohammedanism,  adherence  to  the  dcetriucs 
of  Mohammed,  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

Moiety,  a half,  a share. 

Moire,  watered  silk,  any  watered  material. 

Moire  antique,  a rich  watered  silk  like  those 
worn  in  former  days. 

Moisten,  to  make  moist. 

Molar,  one  of  the  back  teeth,  a grinder;  per- 
taining to  the  mass  or  whole  of  a body. 

Molasses,  treacle. 

Molecule,  the  smallest  particle  of  a sui^stance 
that  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  separate 
existence. 

Molest,  to  harass,  annoy. 

Mollify,  to  soften,  appease. 

Mollusc,  one  of  a class  of  invertebrates  Includ- 
ing oysters  and  mussels. 

Momentary,  lasting  only  a moment. 

Momentous,  of  serious  Import,  critical. 

Momentum,  Impetus,  the  combined  effect  of 
the  mass  and  velocity  of  a body. 

Monachism,  monastic  life,  the  system  of 
monasticism. 

Monarch,  a supreme  ruler,  sovereign. 

Monastery  an  abode  where  monks  live, 
a convent. 

Monastic,  belonging  to  monks. 

Monasticism,  the  adoption  of  a monastic  life ; 
the  system  of  life  in  monasteries. 

Monetary,  financial. 

Money-market,  bnslneBS  done  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Money-order,  a post-oface  order,  a postal 
order. 

Monger,  a dealer,  vendor. 

Mongrel,  an  animal  of  mixed  breed. 

Monitor,  one  who  admonishes,  exhorts  or 
warns ; a senior  scholar  invested  with  limited 
authority  and  having  special  duties. 

Monitory,  admonitory,  hortatory,  in  a warning 
manner. 

Monltress,  a senior  pupil  in  a girls'  school  who 
has  special  duties  and  limited  authority. 

Monoohord,  a musical  instrument  with  one 
string. 

Monochrome,  a painting  in  one  colonr. 

Monocle,  a single  eyeglass. 

Monody,  a sad  song  or  lament  arranged  for 
a single  voice. 

Monogamy,  the  enstom  of  marrying  one  wife 
only. 

Monogram,  two  or  more  letters  Interwoven  in 
one  design. 

Monograph,  a treatise  on  one  special  theme. 

'MonoU^,  a itngle  block  or  pillar  of  stone. 
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Monologue,  a soliloquy. 

Monomaniac,  a person  who  le  mad  on  one 
point. 

Monopoly,  the  excindve  right  of  selling, 
exclnsive  possession. 

Monosyllable,  a single  syllable. 
Monotheism,  the  belief  in  one  God. 
Monotint,  a painting  in  one  tint. 

Monotone,  an  utterance  in  a miifonn  tone  or 
pitch. 

Monot'onous,  lacking  in  variety,  tedious. 
Monot'ony,  tedious  uniformity. 
Monselgneur,  a French  title,  “my  lord,'’nsed 
of  Bishops. 

Monsieur,  Mr.,  a French  title. 

Monsoon,  a wind  which  blows  periodically  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Monstrance,  a sacred  vessel  in  which  the 
consecrated  host  is  presented  to  the  people  few 
adoration  in  Boman  Catholic  churches. 
Monstrosity,  an  abnormal  being;  something 
huge  or  enormous. 

Monstrous,  abnormal,  unnatural;  huge, 
enormous. 

Mont-de-pl6td,  a French  pawn-shop. 
Monumental,  like  a monument,  memorable. 
Moodiness,  sullenness,  gioominess. 
Moon-calf,  a deformed  thing;  a fool. 
Moon-lighter,  one  of  a band  of  lawless  niifians 
who  were  guilty  of  agrarian  outrages  by  night 
In  Ireland. 

Moon-struck,  crazy,  mad. 

Moor,  one  of  mixed  African  and  Arabian  descent. 
Mooring,  anchors  and  cables  by  which  a ship  is 
held  fast. 

Moot,  to  bring  forward  or  introduce  a subject  at 
a meeting,  for  discussion. 

Mope,  to  pine,  to  be  downcast. 

Mopish,  given  to  pining  or  moping. 

Moraine,  the  debris  of  boulders  and  gravel 
brought  down  by  a glacier. 

Morale,  moral  tone,  the  degree  of  courageous 
endurance  In  danger. 

Moralist,  one  who  moralises  or  points  a moral. 
Morality,  obedience  to  moral  laws  ; virtue. 
Morally,  in  a moral  manner. 

Morass,  a marsh,  quagmire. 

Moravian,  a member  of  a small  Protestant  sect. 
Morbid,  diseased,  unhealthy-minded. 
Morceau,  a fragment,  a small  piece. 
Mordacious,  inclined  to  bite,  sarcastic. 
Mordant,  biting,  caustic. 

Morganat'lo,  a term  applied  to  the  marriage  of 
a prince  with  one  who  ia  not  of  royal  birth. 
Morgue,  a French  name  for  a place  where  the 
bodies  of  those  found  dead  are  exposed  to  view 
for  identification. 

Moribund,  in  a dying  condition,  effete. 
Mormon,  one  of  a polygamous  American 
religious  sect. 

Morning-star,  a star  which  is  visible  early  la 
the  morning,  especifiUy  the  planet  Venus;  a 
cruel  mediaavai  weapon. 

Morocco,  a fine  grained  leather  made  of  goat- 
skin. 

Morose,  snrly. 

Morphia,  a narcotic  drng  obtained  from  opium. 
Morphology,  the  science  which  treats  oi  the 
forms  of  organic  life. 

Morsel,  a little  bit. 

Mortality,  the  state  of  being  mortal  or  liable 
to  death ; the  death-rate. 

Mortally,  fatally,  or  in  a deadly  manner. 
Mortar,  cement  for  binding  stones ; a ves.sel  in 
wliich  ingredients  are  pounded  with  a pestle ; a 
kind  of  cannon. 

Mortar-board,  a mason's  board  for  bolding 
mortar ; a square  college  cap. 

Mortgage,  to  pledge  lands  or  buildings  as 
security  for  money  lent. 

Mortification,  the  process  of  becoming  gan- 
grened ; annoyance,  humiliation. 

Mortise,  to  join  boards  together  by  means  of  a 
projecting  wedge  on  one,  and  a corresponding 
aperture  on  the  other,  to  dovetail. 

Mortuary,  a chamber  where  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  placed. 

Mosaics,  artistic  designs  or  pictures  wrought  in 
inlaid  stone  or  glass  work. 

Moslem,  Mohammedan. 

Mosque,  a Mohammedan  temple. 

Mosquito,  a kind  oi  gnat  with  a poisonous 
bite. 

Moss-trooper,  a raider  who  Infested  the  bogs 
on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Mot,  a witty  saying,  an  epigram. 

Mote,  a particle  of  dust. 

Motet  or  motett,  a musical  composition 
usually  dealing  with  a sacred  subject. 
Mother-of-pearl,  the  pearly  substance  which 
lines  the  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster. 

Mother  Church,  a Church  which  has  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  daughter  Churches. 
Mother-tongue,  one’s  native  language. 
Mother-wit,  natural  inborn  wit,  common 
sense. 

Motif,  the  leading  theme  of  a musical  or 
dramatic  composition. 

Motion,  the  act  of  moving;  a proposal  before  a 
meeting. 

Motive,  that  whlah  movet  oi  actoatea. 
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Motlvity,  the  ability  to  produce  motion ; 
capacity  lor  movement. 

Motley,  a Jester’s  parti  coloured  dress ; hetero- 
geneous. 

Motor,  a machine  which  produces  motion. 
Motto,  a short  pithy  phrase,  the  cbaracterisUc 
phrase  attached  to  a coat  of  arms ; the  verse  la 
a Christmas  cracker. 

Moujik,  sec  mujik. 

Mould,  soil  or  earth ; the  hollow  case  In  which 
liquid  or  soft  substances  take  their  shape  before 
they  are  hardened. 

Moulder,  to  crumble  away;  decay. 
Mouldiness,  the  state  of  being  decayed  or 
mildewed. 

Moult,  to  cast  or  shed  the  feathers. 

Mound,  the  orb  surmounted  by  a cross  which 
forms  part  of  the  regalia. 

Mountain-dew,  whisky. 

Mountaineer,  one  who  climbs  mountains,  one 
who  dwells  on  the  mountains. 

Mountebank,  a qnack,  charlatan. 

Mourn,  to  lament,  grieve. 

Moustache,  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 
Movable,  able  to  be  moved. 

Mucilage,  a solution  of  gum. 

Mucus,  a viscoug  fluid  secreted  by  tb?  mucous 
membrane. 

Muezzin,  one  who  at  stated  times  calls  the 
Mohammedans  to  prayer. 

Kuffettoe,  a woollen  cuff  for  the  ’w-rist. 

Mufti  or  muftee,  civilian  dress  a»  cpp30&d  to 
military  costume. 

Mujik  or  monjik,  a Russian  peasant. 
Mulatto,  one  who  is  of  mixed  race,  having  one 
white  and  one  black  parent. 

Mulct,  to  pnnish  by  a fine. 

Muleteer,  a mnle-driver. 

Mulish,  like  a mnle,  stubborn. 

Mullicn,  a vertical  division  between  two  panes 
of  a window. 

Multifarious,  diversified,  of  roanifcld  variety. 
Multiform,  haring  many  fomis. 

Multiple,  a number  which  contains  another 
number  an  exact  number  of  times. 
Multiplication,  the  process  of  adding  a 
number  to  Itself;  repetition;  repreduetion ; 
increase. 

Multiplicity,  manifold  repctlticn. 
Multitudinous,  containing  a vast  numl^er. 
Multom  in  parvo,  a great  deal  in  a snuaU 
compass,  a compendium. 

Mummer,  a masquerader;  an  actor. 
Mummery,  masquerading,  Luffoonery,  empty 
show. 

Mommy,  a dead  body  which  has  Ken  em- 
balmed. 

Mumps,  a disease  causing  a swelli.ng  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck. 

Mundane,  earthly,  terrestrial 
Muni'cipsil,  belonging  to  a free  town  or  munici- 
pality. 

Municipality,  a town  or  district  which  hr.s 
the  right  of  self-government. 

Munificence,  liberality  on  a large  and  generous 
scale. 

Muniment,  means  of  defence ; charter  or  title- 
deeds. 

Munitions,  military  stores. 

Mural,  belonging  to  a wall. 

Murderous,  bloodthirsty,  cniel. 

Murmur,  a low  indistinct  soiuid : a complaint. 
Murrain,  a foot  and  mouth  disease  which 
attacks  cattle. 

Murrey,  mulberry  colonr. 

Muscatel,  a grape  with  a choice  Savour. 
Muscle,  fibrous  tissue  which,  by  contra.'.tlng, 
produces  bodily  movements. 

Muscovite,  beion^ng  to  Moscow,  Russian. 
Muscular,  belonging  to  the  muscles,  having 
strong  muscles. 

Muse,  to  ponder,  meditate;  one  oi  the  Nine 
Muses;  poetic  inspiration. 

Museum,  a building  containing  a classified 
collection  of  antiquities  or  of  artistic  or  scien lific 
objects  of  Interest. 

Musically,  in  a musical  or  harmonious  manner. 
Musician,  one  skilled  in  mnsio. 

Musing,  pondering,  meditating. 

Musketry,  the  practice  of  firing  with  hand 
guns. 

Muslin,  a thin,  ganzy,  cotton  material. 
Mussulman,  a Mohammedan. 

Mustard,  a pungent  ccndimeni  prepared  from 
the  seed  of  a plant. 

Muster,  to  gather  together,  collect. 

Mustiness,  mouldiness,  staleneas. 

Mutability,  liability  to  change. 

Mutation,  the  process  of  changing. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  the  necessary  alterations 
having  been  made. 

Mute,  silent;  a dumb  man;  an  attendant  at  n 
fnneral;  a small  clip  used  to  deaden  the  sound 
of  stringed  instruments;  a non-continuant  con- 
sonant Bonnd. 

Mutilate,  to  disfigure,  malm,  mangle. 
Mutineer,  one  who  rebels  against  constituted 
authority. 

MutinouB,  rebellious. 

Mutiny,  a rebellioB  or  revolt  against  tcoognised 
authority. 
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ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 


Obs. 


Hataalt  reciprocal. 

Mtuzle*  the  mouth  and  ttOBe  of  a dog ; a cage  o' 
wire  or  leather  fastened  on  to  the  mouth  o£  a. 
dog  to  prevent  its  biting;  the  mouth  of  a gun. 

Maezy,  confused  or  dazed  through  drink. 

Mynlieer.  a Dutch  title  equivalent  to  Mr. 

Myology)  the  aoienco  which  treats  of  tlie 
moacles. 

Myopes  one  who  Is  short-sighted. 

Myopia*  near  sight  or  short  slghtedneas. 

Myrmd,  ten  thousand,  a countless  number. 

MyP'midost*  one  who  carries  out  another’s 
orders  without  scruple  or  hesitation. 

Myvrh*  an  aromatic  gum  obtained  from  an 
mrabian  shrub. 

Myrtle*  a flowering  evergreen  shrub  with  glossy 
leaves  and  a sweet  scent. 

Mysterious,  full  of  mystery. 

Mystery,  something  strange  and  secret  or 
beyond  comprehension ; an  early  form  of  the 
drama  dealing  with  sacred  subjects. 

Mystical,  belonging  to  a sacred  mystery. 

Mysticism,  a tendency  to  seek  direct  com- 
munion with  God  by  ecstatic  contemplation. 

Mystify*  to  puzzle,  confuse. 

Mytli,  a legend  dealing  with  an  early  period  of 
the  life  of  a natimi ; a fictitious  story. 

Msrtltical*  fabulous,  fictitious. 

Mythology*  the  myths  of  a people ; the  study 
and  investigation  of  myths. 

Sfabob*  a governor  under  the  Mogul  Empire  In 
India ; a very  wealthy  man. 

Macro*  mother-of-pearl. 

Kadir*  the  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  exactly 
opposite  the  zenith. 

Kaiad,  a water  nymph. 

NaUf  m.,  naive  /.,  unafltected,  artless. 

;9(fai'vet6a  simplicity  of  manner,  artlessnoss. 

Hamby-pamby,  silly;  foolishly  sentimental. 

MomesaKe*  one  who  Is  named  after  another. 

Nankeen*  a cotton  cloth  of  a yellowish  colour. 

Napery,  household  linen. 

Naphtha*  an  Inflammable  liquid. 

Napkin,  a cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands. 

Maroissus,  a spring  flower. 

Narcotic,  a drug  which  produces  torpor. 

Nard*  an  aromatic  plant. 

Narghile,  a tobacco-pipe  used  In  the  East. 

Narra'tion,  the  act  of  telling  or  writing. 

Mar'rative,  an  account  of  an  event ; a story. 

Narrow-minded,  not  liberal  in  one's  views. 

Narwhal,  a member  of  the  whale  family. 

Nasal*  belonging  to  the  nose;  sounded  through 
the  nose. 

Nascent*  coming  Into  existence ; growing. 

Nastiness*  filthiness,  obscenity;  a display  of 
ill-temper. 

Nastairaium,  a genus  of  plants. 

Natal,  belonging  to  one’s  birth. 

Natation,  the  act  of  swimming. 

Natatorial,  adapted  to  swimming. 

National*  belonging  to  a nation;  public; 
general. 

Nationalist,  an  advocate  of  national  independ- 
ence. 

Nativity*  birth ; time,  place,  etc.,  of  birth. 

Nattiness,  neatness,  trlmness. 

Natural,  produced  by  nature;  unaffected;  on 
idiot. 

Naturalist,  a student  of  natural  history. 

Naughtily,  wickedly ; mischievously. 

Nausea,  sickness  of  the  stomach ; disgust. 

Naoseousiy,  loathsomely. 

Nautch-giri,  an  Indian  danclng-^rl. 

Nautical,  belonging  to  ships  or  sailors. 

Nautilus,  a mollusc  of  southern  seas. 

Nave,  the  centre  part  of  a church ; the  hub  of  a 
wheel. 

Navel,  the  centre  of  the  abdomen. 

Navigable,  admitting  of  the  passage  of  ships. 

Navigation,  the  art  of  managing  a ship. 

Navvy,  a labourer  engaged  in  digging,  etc. 

Navy,  the  warships  of  a nation ; a fleet. 

Nazarite,  a Jew  vowed  to  an  austere  life. 

Neapolitan*  belonging  to  Naples. 

Neap-tides*  the  lowest  tides. 

Neat-herd*  a cow-herd. 

Nebula  (pi.  nebulse),  a misty  patch  of  light  in 
the  heavens;  a mistiness  in  the  eye;  a fine 
cloud  as  of  dust. 

Nebular,  akin  to  nebolse. 

Nebulous*  misty,  cloudy. 

Necessary,  essential : needful;  Inevitable. 

Necessitate,  to  make  necessary ; to  force. 

Necessitous,  poverty-stricken ; in  need. 

Necklace,  a string  of  beads,  etc.,  worn  on  the 
neck. 

Necrology*  a list  or  register  of  deaths ; obituary 
records. 

Necromancy,  the  art  of  revealing  future  events 
by  communication  with  the  dead. 

Necromantic,  relating  to  necromancy. 

Necropolis,  a cemeter.y. 

Nectar*  the  beverage  of  the  gods ; the  honey  of 
plants. 

N6e*  bom;  a term  denoting  a married  woman’s 
maiden  name. 

Neediness,  want,  poverty. 

Needle-gun,  a breech-loading  rifle  fired  by  the 
impaot  of  a needle. 


Meedlessness,  uzmecesaariness. 
Ne’er-do-well,  a good-for-nothing  fellow. 
Nefarious*  wicked,  abominable. 

Negation,  denial. 

Negative*  a word  implying  denial  as  " not ' ' ; a 
developed  photograph. 

Neglect,  to  omit  by  carelessness;  to  slight. 
Negligence,  an  act  of  neglect;  carelessness. 
Megociate  or  negotiate,  to  treat  with,  to 
bargain. 

Negotiation,  the  act  of  negotiating. 

Negress,  a black  woman. 

Negus,  a spiced  drink  of  wine,  etc. 
Neighbour,  one  who  lives  near  to  another. 
Nem.  con.,  no  one  dissenting. 

Nem'esis,  the  goddess  of  vengeance  or  ultimate 
justice. 

Neology,  the  introduction  of  new  words  or 
doctrines. 

Neophyte,  a recent  convert. 

Neocerlsm,  the  introduction  of  new  words  or 
expressions. 

Nepenthe,  a drug  that  drives  away  pain. 
Nephew,  the  son  of  a brother  or  sister. 
Nepotism,  favouritism  to  relatives. 
Nerveless,  without  strength;  lacking  vill. 
Nervous,  relating  to  the  nerves ; timid. 
Nescience,  ignorance. 

Nest-egg,  an  egg  left  In  the  nest  to  keep  the 
ben  from  forsaking  it;  sometliiug  laid  by  as  a 
beginning. 

Net  or  nett,  allowing  of  no  deduction;  clear 
(profit). 

Nethermost,  lowest. 

Neuralgia,  nerve  pain. 

Neurl'tis,  infl!),mmation  of  a nerve 
Neurot'ic.  acting  on  the  nerves , liable  to  nerve 
complaints. 

Neutrality,  the  state  of  giving  no  . ;p7ort  to 
either  side. 

Neutralize,  to  render  neutral,  and  of  no  cflect. 
Neutral-tint,  a dull  grayish  tint. 
Newsmonger,  one  who  circulates  news. 
Nialserle,  foc-'ishness ; nonsense. 

Niblick,  a golf-club  with  an  iron  lierul. 

Nicety, accuracy;  delicate  monagcuicnc. 
Niche,  a recess  for  a statue,  etc. 

Nickel,  a whitish  metal. 

N icotlne,  a poisonous  allcalold  In  tobacco. 
Niece,  the  daughter  of  a brother  or  sister. 
Niggardliness,  avarice,  stinginess. 
Nightingale,  e.  bird  that  sings  at  night.  | 

Nimlllsm,  nothingness;  the  principles  of  ti:e  , 
Nihilists.  ' 


Nihilist,  a member  of  a secret  Russian  locicty. 

Nimbleness,  quickness,  activity. 

N imbus,  a halo ; a rain-cloud. 

Nimrod,  a great  hunter. 

Nincompoop,  a fool,  a simpleton. 

Niobe  (ni'-o-be),  a grief -stricken  woman. 

Nirva'na,  the  final  state  of  absolute  repose  as 
taught  by  Buddhism. 

Nisi  prius,  a court  for  the  trial  of  civil  cases. 

Nitre,  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  potash. 

Nitrogen,  a gas  which  forms  nearly  foor-fifths 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Nltro'genous,  containing  nitrogen. 

Niveous,  snowy;  like  snow. 

Nobility,  persons  of  high  rank;  dignity;  great- 
ness of  character. 

Nocturnal,  belonging  to  the  night. 

Nodule*  a small  lump. 

Noetic,  pertaining  to  the  intellect. 

Noggin*  a small  mag;  a measure  equal  to  a 
gill. 

Noisome,  noxious,  unwholesome,  offensive. 

Nolens  volens,  whether  you  will  or  no;  in 
any  case. 

Nomad,  one  of  a wandering  tribe. 

Nom  de  plume,  a name  assumed  by  an  author. 

No'menclature,  the  system  of  names  used  in 
any  science. 

Nominal,  not  real,  existing  merely  in  name. 

Nominate,  to  appoint;  to  suggest  as  a candi- 
date. 

Nominee,  a person  nominated. 

Non-acceptance,  refusal  to  receive  or  agree 
to. 


Nonage,  minority,  childhood. 
Nonagenarian,  a person  ninety  years  old. 
Nonce,  the  present  occasion. 

Nonchalance,  indifference,  earelessness. 
Nonconformist,  one  who  refuses  to  conform 
to  the  established  Church. 

Nondescript,  difficult  to  describe;  odd. 
Nonentity,  non-existence;  a person  of  no  im- 
portance whatever. 

Nonesuch,  that  which  is  unequalled- 
Nonjuring,  not  swearing  aUegiance. 
Nonpareil,  of  unequalled  excellence;  a small 
printing  type. 

Nonplus,  to  confound,  to  pnzzle. 
Nonsensical,  meaningless,  foolish. 
Non-seq'oitor,  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
Nonsuit,  the  abandonment  of  a lawsuit. 
Noontide,  mid-day. 

Noose,  a running  knot  which  ties  the  tighter  the 
more  it  is  drawn. 

Norm,  a rule ; a modeL 

Normal*  according  to  rule,  usual,  legulaz. 

Norsd,  belonging  to  Scandinavin. 


I Northern  lights,  the  aurora-boroaUs. 

I North-seeking  pole,  the  end  of  a magnet 

that  points  to  the  north. 

I Norwegian,  a native  of  Norway. 

Nostalgia,  home-sickness. 

I Nostrils,  the  apertures  of  tl>e  nose. 

' Nostrum,  a patent  medicine. 

Nota  bene,  mark  well. 

Notability,  the  quality  of  being  remarkable ; a 
well-known  person. 

N otary , a legal  officer  who  attesta  con  tracts,  etc . 
Noticeable,  meriting  or  likely  to  attract  notice. 
Notification,  the  act  of  inalung  knoair. 
Notional,  ideal ; imagin.iry. 

Notoriety,  public  knowkdge  or  exposure ; 

doubtful  fame ; ill-repute. 

Notorious,  publicly  known  (usually  ui  a bad 
sense). 

Nought,  nothing. 

Nourishment,  food;  eastcnance. 

Nous,  the  intellect;  eunirnotj  scrise. 

Novelist,  a writer  of  novels. 

Novice,  a beginner;  i.ne  in  a religioua  ho'isa 
who  bus  not  yet  taken  the  vow. 

Novitiate,  tin  tjine  of  being  a novice. 

Novus  homo,  one  wiu>  baa  risen  m the  world. 
Nowhere,  not  in  any  place. 

Noxious,  barntful,  injuiious. 

Nuance,  a gra-Intb  of  ;...u  or  tint. 

Nubile.  muiria;  ^able. 

Nucleus,  a c.-nral  part  round  which  matter 
gathers ; the  body  of  a comet. 

Nudity,  nak< 

Nu'gatory,  tnil.r  g:  futile. 

Nuisance,  sorn.  ihing  r.nnoys  or  offends. 
Nullah,  a mountaiuoua  wau-icouxi^  iu  the  Kast 
Indies. 

Null  and  void,  of  no  legal  validity;  Invalid. 
Nullify,  to  Miniil;  to  ii.uke  void. 

Nullity,  without  \aliility ; non,  ntity. 
Numbnesc,  the  state  of  being  Wiincnt  senaa, 

I tion. 

' Numeral,  I XI  r-  ihing  a number;  a figure. 
Numeration,  il.e  art  of  nnin1s.-rmg. 
Numer'ical,  denoting  nnml  , r. 

Numismatic.  r<  '.uting  to  coins  or  medals. 
Numskull,  a d.u.u  e.  a blxichead. 

Nuncio,  i.n  envoy  from  the  Tope. 

Nunnery,  a r>  !l  ious  house  (or  womrm. 
Nuptials,  a niariinge. 

Nurseryman,  a man  who  n nrs  plant;  for  sale. 
Nurture,  to  cdueate:  to  bring  up;  tlic  act  of 
nourishing,  education. 

Nutriment,  nourishment;  food. 

Nutri'tious,  nourishing. 

Nu'trltlvu,  n.iiir-shing. 

Nymph,  a youthful  goddess  of  the-  woods  and 
waters,  etc. 

Oaf,  a cliar.geling ; a dolt. 

Oakum,  old  ropes  unravelled. 

Oarsman,  one  who  pulls  at  an  oar ; a boatlr.2 
man. 

Oa'sls,  a fertile  spot  In  the  midst  of  a desert. 
Oasthouse,  a building  where  hops  are  dried. 
Oaten,  made  of  oats. 

Oath,  a solemn  declaration  vrith  an  appeal  to 
God  to  witness  its  truth;  an  imprecation. 
Obbligato,  a free  mnsical  acoompaniment. 
Ob'durate,  hardened ; stnbbom. 

Obedience,  submission  to  authority. 
Obeisance,  a bow  or  act  of  reverence. 
Obelisk,  a lofty  four-sided  pillar  tapering  as  it 
rises. 

Obese,  fat ; corpulent. 

Obesity,  extreme  fatness. 

Obey,  to  show  obedience  to. 

Obfuscate,  to  darken;  to  bewilder. 

Obit,  a death,  the  anniversary  of  a death. 

Oblit,  a Latin  word  meaning  “ he  (or  she)  died.” 
Obiter  dictum,  a casual  remark. 

Obituary,  relating  to  the  death  of  a person. 
Objectionable,  liable  to  be  opposed  or  disap- 
proved of ; unpleasant. 

Objective,  relating  to  an  object;  external. 
Objuration,  a binding  by  oath. 

Objurgation,  reproof ; censure. 

Oblate,  flattened  at  the  poles. 

Oblation,  an  offering ; a sacrifice. 

Obligation,  the  binding  power  of  a vow  or  con- 
tract ; indebtedness  for  a favour. 

Obligatory,  imposing  an  obligation ; binding. 
Obliging,  civil,  complaisant. 

Oblique,  not  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  in- 
clined ; wanting  in  directness. 

Obliquity,  obliqueness;  wrong  conduct. 
Obliteration,  effacement ; extinction. 
Oblivion,  forgetfulness;  the  state  of  being  lost 
to  memory ; complete  pardon. 

Obloquy,  censorious  speech ; disgrace ; slander. 
Obnoxious,  disagreeable;  offensive. 

Oboe,  a wind  instrument. 

Obscene,  offensive  ; indecent ; ill-omened. 
Obscenity,  the  quality  of  being  obscene. 
Obscu'rantist,  an  opponent  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

Obscurity,  darkness;  unintelligibleness ; lowly 
condition. 

Obsecrate,  to  entreat,  to  implore. 

Obsequies,  funeral  rites. 

Obsequious*  compliant ; eerrilely  submiseira* 
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ObBervance.  attention;  the  perforzoance  ot 
a religious  duty. 

Observation,  the  act  of  observing;  a remark. 
Observatory,  a place  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

Obsession,  the  state  of  being  assailed  by  an 
evil  spirit. 

Obsolescent,  becoming  obsolete  or  out  of  date. 
Obsolete,  gone  out  of  use. 

Obstacle,  a hindrance,  an  obstruction. 
Obstetric,  belonging  to  midwifery. 
Obstinacy,  stubbornness ; persistency. 
Obstreperous,  loud,  clamorous,  turbulent. 
Obstruction,  something  wtocb  blocks  the  way. 
Obtainable,  that  may  be  procured. 

Obtrude,  to  push  or  be  pushed  where  one  is  not 
wanted. 

Obtrusive,  Inclined  to  obtrude. 

Obtuse,  not  pointed;  not  acute ; dull,  stupid. 
Obverse,  the  face  or  head  of  a coin,  or  medal. 
Obviate,  to  avoid,  to  prevent,  to  remove. 
Obvious,  evident ; easily  discovered. 
Occasional,  happening  at  intervals ; incidental ; 

befitting  a special  occasion. 

Occident,  the  west. 

Occiput,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
Occlude,  to  shut  up;  to  absorb. 

Occlusion,  the  act  of  occluding. 

Occult,  secret ; bidden;  unknown. 
Occultation,  the  state  of  being  concealed. 
Occupant,  one  who  has  possession. 

Occupier,  an  occupant. 

Occur,  to  happen ; to  come  to  one’s  mind. 
Occurrence,  an  event ; something  that  occurs. 
Oceanic,  belonging  to  the  ocean. 
Ochlocracy,  government  by  the  common 
people. 

Ochre,  clay  usually  yellow,  used  as  a pigment. 
Octagonal,  having  eight  sides  and  angles. 
Octave,  consisting  of  eight;  an  interval  in 
music;  the  week  after  a Saint’s  day. 

Octavo,  a book  in  which  a sheet  is  folded  into 
eight  leaves. 

Octogenarian,  a person  eighty  years  old. 
Oc'topus,  a species  of  cuttle-fish. 

Octoroon,  the  child  of  a quadroon  and  a white. 
Octroi,  a tax  on  goods  as  they  are  brought 
through  the  gates  of  a city. 

Ocular,  dependingon  the  eye ; known  by  the  eye. 
Oculist,  an  eye-specialist. 

Odalisk,  a female  slave  in  a Turkish  harem. 
Oddfellow,amemberof  a8ecret,mntual  society. 
Oddity,  a strange  person  or  thing;  singularity. 
Oddment,  a thing  left  over. 

Odious,  hateful,  detestable ; causing  bate. 
Odium,  hatred,  the  quality  of  provoking  hate. 
Odoriferous;  fragrant,  perfumed. 

Odorous,  liaviug  a sweet  scent. 

Odour,  scent,  fragrance ; repute. 

Ofifai, waste;  carrion;  refuse;  dung. 

Offence, crime;  injury;  displeasure;  attack. 
Offensively,  disagreeably ; by  way  of  attack. 
Offertory,  alms  collected  in  church. 
OfGlciallsm,  exaggerated  ofiicial  routine. 
Official  receiver,  an  official  who  examines 
bankrupts. 

Officiate,  to  discharge  an  office ; to  preside. 
Officious,  forward  in  assisting ; interfering. 
Offing,  the  horizon  at  sea. 

Offscooring,  matter  rubbed  off  in  cleaning; 
refuse. 

Offspring,  children ; production  of  any  kind. 
Ogee,  a moulding  with  an  outward  and  an 
inward  curve,  like  a modified  S. 

Ogham,  ancient  Irish  writing. 

Ogre,  a monster  who  figures  in  fairy  tales. 
Ointment,  a fatty  substance  applied  as  a salve. 
Oiea'ginous,  oily,  unctuous. 

Oleograph,  mi  imitation  ol  an  oil  painting. 
Olfactory,  relating  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
Oligarchy,  a form  of  government  which  places 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a few. 
Olive-branch,  the  branch  of  an  olive-tree ; the 
emblem  of  peace. 

Olla-podri'da,  a sort  of  hash  made  in  Spain ; 
a curious  mixture. 

Olympiad,  the  interval  of  four  years  between 
two  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games,  used  in 
reckoning  time  In  ancient  Greece. 

Omega,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Omelet,  a kind  of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 
Omen,  a sign  of  a coining  event;  a prognosti- 
cation. 

Ominous,  foreshowing  evil ; inauspicious. 
Omission,  neglect  to  do  something;  a leaving 
out. 

Omnibus,  a large  passenger  vehicle. 
Omnip'otence,  almighty  power;  nnllmited 
power. 

Omnipresent,  present  in  every  place  at  the 
same  time. 

Omniscience,  boundless  knowledge. 
Omnlnm-gatherum,  a mixed  collection  of 
people  or  things. 

Omniv'orous,  all-devouring. 

Oneness,  unity ; the  quality  of  being  one. 
Onerary,  fitted  for  carrying  burdens. 
Onerous,  burdensome;  oppressive. 

Onion,  a plant  and  its  edible  bulbous  root. 
Onomatopoeia,  the  forming  of  words  Is 
imitaUoa  ef  sounds,  aa  in  crunch,  patter. 


Ontology,  a branch  of  metaphysics  dealing  with 
the  idea  of  existence. 

Onus,  a load  of  responsibility ; the  burden. 

Onyx,  a gem. 

Oolite,  a variety  of  limestone. 

Ooze,  to  pass  through  gradually;  to  flow  slowly. 

Opacity,  want  of  transparency. 

Opacous,  obsenre,  dull. 

Opal,  a precious  stone  of  varying  hue. 

Opalescent,  resembling  the  opal  in  colour,  like 
the  northern  horizon  on  summer  evenings. 

Opaque,  not  transparent ; dark. 

Op  'era-bouffe  (pi.  op'eras-boufies),  comic 
opera. 

Opera-cloak,  a lady’s  evening  cloak. 

Operate,  to  act ; to  produce  an  efiect ; to  per- 
form an  operation  upon  a person ; to  work  a 
machine. 

Operatic,  belonging  to  the  opera. 

Op'erative,  having  the  power  of  acting; 
effective;  a workman. 

Operator,  one  who  operates. 

Operetta,  a short,  light,  musical  drama. 

Ophthalmia,  a disease  of  the  eye-lids. 

O'piate,  a medicine  that  causes  sleep.  ' 

Opine,  to  think,  to  judge. 

Opinion,  ment^  view,  judgment. 

Opinionative,  having  undue  faith  in  one’s 
opinion. 

Opium,  a narcotic  drug. 

Oppidan,  a student  at  Eton  College  boarded  in 
a house. 

Oppo'nent,  an  antagonist ; an  adversary. 

Opportune,  seasonable,  convenient,  occurring 
at  a convenient  time. 

Opportunist,  one  who  waits  npon  opportimities 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  advantage. 

Opposite,  placed  in  front ; adverse,  contrary. 

Opposition,  position  facing  something ; resist- 
ance ; a party  opposed  to  another. 

Oppression,  unjust  treatment;  severity;  lassi- 
tude. 

Opprobrious,  reproachful ; disgraceful. 

Opprobrium,  scurrility ; disgrace. 

Oppugn,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

Optic,  relating  to  the  sense  of  sight. 

Optician,  a dealer  in  optical  instruments. 

Optimism,  the  doctrine  that  everything  In 
nature  is  ordered  for  the  best ; persistent  good 
nature;  hopefulness. 

Optional,  left  to  one’s  own  choice. 

Opulence,  wealth,  affluence. 

Opulent,  wealthy,  affluent. 

Opuscule,  a small  work. 

Oracle,  the  answer  given  by  a god;  the  god 
himself,  or  the  place  where  he  was  consulted ; 
a wise  person. 

Oracular,  relating  to  oracles;  seemingly  wise. 

Oral,  uttered,  not  written. 

Orangeman,  a member  of  an  Irish  Protestant 
Society. 

Oration,  a public  speech  delivered  with  care. 

Oratorical,  befitting  an  orator ; rhetorical. 

Or'atory,  eloquence ; a place  of  worship. 

Orb,  a circle;  a sphere;  a celestial  body ; the  eye. 

Orbit,  the  line  described  by  the  revolution  of  a 
planet ; the  hollow  containing  the  eye.  ' 

Orchard,  a garden  of  fruit-trees. 

Orchestral,  relating  to  an  orchestra  or  body  of 
musicians. 

Orchestration,  the  arrangement  of  music  for 
an  orchestra. 

Ordain,  to  appoint ; to  decree ; to  admit  to  holy 
orders. 

Ordeal,  a severe  trial  or  test. 

Orderliness,  regularity. 

Orderly,  methodical,  regular;  a soldier  em- 
ployed as  an  officer’s  messenger  or  servant. 

Ordinance,  a law,  a rule;  a rite. 

Ordinarily,  according  to  custom. 

Ordination,  the  act  of  ordaining. 

Ordnance,  cannon,  guns. 

Ordnance  survey,  the  official  construction  of 
plans  and  maps  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ordure,  dung,  filth. 

Ore,  metal  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mine. 

Organ'ic,  belonging  to  organs  or  parts  perform- 
ing some  function. 

Organism,  an  organic  structure,  anything 
possessing  organic  life. 

Organization,  the  act  of  arranging. 

Orgasm,  excessive  excitement. 

Orgy  (pi.  orgies),  a drunken  revel. 

Oriel  window,  a projecting  window. 

Orient,  the  East ; bright. 

Oriental,  belonging  to  the  East. 

Orientation,  the  eastward  position  of  the 
chancel  of  a church ; the  determination  of  the 
eastern  point  by  a compass. 

Oriflee,  an  opening. 

Oriflamme,  the  ancient  royal  standard  of 
France. 

Origin,  the  beginning  or  source  of  anything. 

Originally,  in  the  beginning,  at  first. 

Originator,  one  who  begins  or  gives  origin  to 
anything. 

Or'ison,  a prayer,  a snpplicatlon. 

Ornamental,  serving  to  ornament  or  adorn. 

Ornate,  decorated ; elaborately  finished. 

Ornltliology,  the  science  of  birds. 

Orphan,  a child  bereft  of  one  or  both  puenU. 


Orphanage,  a home  for  orphans. 

Orre^,  a structural  device  which  shows  tha 
motions  of  the  planets. 

Orthodox,  holding  recognized  doctrines  or 
opinions ; strictly  correct. 

Orthography,  the  art  of  spelling  and  writing 
correctly. 

Orts,  refuse;  that  which  remains. 
Oscillation,  a moving  to  and  fro  like  a 
pendulum. 

Osculation,  the  act  of  kissing;  the  act  of 
touching  like  two  curves. 

Csiery,  a place  where  osiers  or  willows  are 
grown. 

Osseous,  bony ; consisting  of  bone. 
Ossification,  the  process  of  changing  into  a 
bony  substance. 

Ostensible,  apparent ; seeming,  not  real. 
Ostentation,  outward  show;  ambitious  dis- 
play. 

Ostentatious,  fond  of  show ; showy. 
Ostracism,  banishment  from  ancient  Athens. 
Ostrich,  the  largest  living  bird. 

Otiose,  idle,  without  employment. 

Otology,  the  study  of  the  ear. 

Ottoman,  relating  to  the  Tnrks;  a kind  of 
couch. 

Oust,  to  expel ; to  dislodge. 

Outbid,  to  bid  higher  than  another. 

Outcrop,  the  rising  of  a layer  of  rock  to  the 
surface. 

Outfitter,  a provider  of  outfits. 

Out-herod,  to  surpass  in  cruelty  or  wickedness. 
Outlander,  a foreigner. 

Outlaw,  one  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law ; a robber. 

Outlawry,  the  act  of  outlawing  a man. 
Outmanoeuvre,  to  gain  advantage  in  manoeuv- 
ring ; to  out- wit. 

Out-put,  the  produce  of  a factory  or  mine. 
Out'rsLge,  unprovoked  violence ; injury ; insult.. 
Outrance,  the  final  extremity. 

Outre,  exaggerated;  singular. 

Outspan,  to  unyoke  oxen  from  a waggon. 
Outwit,  to  get  the  better  of  by  stratagem. 
Outwork,  an  outer  part  of  a fortification. 
Ovation,  an  enthusiastic  public  reception. 
Overalls,  loose  trousers  worn  over  others. 
Overbeai’ing,  arrogtmt,  imperions. 

Overdue,  not  paid  or  arrived  at  the  proper  time. 
Overestimate,  to  place  too  high  a value  on. 
Overhaul,  to  inspect  closely;  to  examine. 
Overreach,  to  reach  too  far ; to  deceive. 
Overseer,  a superintendent. 

Oversight,  superlnteDdence ; a mistake. 
Overt,  open,  public;  apparent. 

Overture,  an  introductory  piece  of  music;  a 
proposal. 

Overweening,  arrogant,  vain. 

Overwork,  to  work  too  hard. 

Overwrought,  worked  too  much ; over-excited. 
Oviform,  having  the  shape  of  an  egg. 

Ovum  (pi.  ora),  an  egg. 

Owlet,  a small  owl. 

Oxonian,  a member  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Oxygen,  a gas  forming  part  of  the  atmosphere. 
Oyer,  a hearing  In  a court  of  law. 

Oyez,  the  cry  of  a public  crier  or  officer  of  .a 
court  of  law  before  he  makes  his  proclamation. 
Oyster- patty,  a small  pie  of  oysters. 

Ozone,  a kind  of  oxygen,  forming  a very  small 
part  of  the  atmosphere. 

Pabulum,  food  for  the  mind  or  body. 

Pace,  a step ; gait ; degree  of  speed ; to  accom- 
pany competitors  in  a race  to  set  the  speed. 
Pachydermatous,  thick-skinned. 

Pacific,  peacemaking,  mild,  appeasing. 
Pacification,  the  act  of  making  peace. 

Pacify,  to  appease,  to  quiet. 

Package,  a bundle ; something  packed  up. 
Pack-ice,  large  floating  masses  of  ice  collected 
together. 

Pack-saddle,  a saddle  on  which  hardens  are 
laid. 

Pact,  a contract ; a covenant. 

Paddle-box,  the  case  of  a steamer's  paddle- 
wheel. 

Paddock,  a small  grassy  enclosure ; a toad. 
Paddy,  rice  in  the  husk ; an  Irishman. 
Pa'dishah,  a title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and 
Persia. 

Padre,  father,  a term  applied  to  a priest  in  some 
lands. 

Paean,  a song  of  triumph. 

Paganism,  heathenism. 

Pa'geantry,  pomp ; showy  display. 

Pagoda,  a Hindu  temple  or  idol ; an  Indian  cola. 
Paillasse,  an  under-mattress. 

Painstaking,  laborious ; taking  gi-eat  care. 
Pair-royal,  three  cards  of  the  smue  bind  In 
some  games. 

Pal,  a chum,  a partner. 

Palace,  the  residence  of  a sovereign  or  bishop. 
Paladin,  a knight-errant,  a champion. 
Palaeography,  an  ancient  mode  of  writing; 

the  art  of  rea^g  ancient  manuscripts. 
PalSBOllthlc,  relating  to  the  earlier  stone  age. 
Palaeontology,  the  science  of  fossil  remains. 
Palanquin,  an  Eastern  CAtriage  borne  ou  the 
Bhooldeis  of  men, 
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Palatable,  plpaslng  to  the  taete. 

Palate,  the  rout  of  the  mouth;  the  Bense  of 
taste. 

Palatial,  belonging  to  or  like  a palace. 

Palat'inate,  the  area  governed  by  a connt- 
palatine. 

Fal'atine,  one  Inveetcd  with  royal  rights. 

Pala'ver,  idle  chatter;  a conference;  to  flatter. 

Pales'tra,  a place  for  wrestling,  etc. 

Palestrian,  relating  to  wrestling. 

Pal'ette,  a light  board  on  which  a painter  mixes 
his  colours. 

Palfrey,  a lady’s  saddle-horse. 

Pall,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists. 

Pal'impsest,  parchment  from  whlcli  the  writ- 
ing has  been  erased  and  again  written  on. 

Pal'indrome,  a word  or  sentence  which  Is  the 
same  read  backwards  or  forwards. 

Palisade,  a protective  fence  of  stakes. 

Pall-bearer,  one  who  walks  beside  the  colTin 
at  a funeral  and  formerly  held  the  comers  of 
the  pall. 

Palladium,  a statue  of  Pallas;  a defence;  a 
metal . 

Pallet,  a small  bed. 

Palliate,  to  excuse;  to  lessen  guilt ; to  alleviate. 

Palliative,  extenuating;  mitigating. 

Pallid,  pale,  sickly-looldng. 

Pallor,  paleness. 

Palmer,  a pilgrim  come  back  from  the  Holy 
Land. 

Palmistry,  the  telliM  of  fortnnes  hv  the  hand. 

Palm  Sunday,  the  Sunday  before  Easier. 

Palpable,  perceptible  by  the  touch ; }'la)n. 

Palpitation,  a violent  throbbing  of  the  heart. 

Palsy,  paralysis. 

Paltriness,  meanness;  worthlessness. 

Palu'dal,  marshy. 

Pampas,  the  treeless  plains  of  South  America. 

Pamper,  to  glut;  to  overfeed. 

Pamphleteer,  a writer  of  pamphlets. 

Panace'a,  a universal  remedy. 

Pan- Anglican,  representing  all  those  holding 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch. 

Pandect,  a treatise  that  comprehends  the  whole 
of  a science. 

Pandemonium,  the  abode  of  devils ; an  unruly 
gathering. 

Panegyr'ic,  a laudatory  speech  or  writing. 

Panel,  a board  enclosed  in  a frame;  a roil 
containing  the  names  of  those  summoned  to 
serve  on  a Jury. 

Panelling,  work  done  in  panels ; a structure  of 
panels. 

Panic,  sudden  fear;  great  fright. 

Pannage,  food  for  swine  in  the  forests. 

Pannel,  a kind  of  rustic  saddle. 

Pannier,  a basket  thrown  over  a horse’s  back 

Panoply,  complete  armour. 

Panopticon,  a kind  of  prison  in  which  the  cells 
are  all  visible  from  one  point;  uu  exhioilioti 
room. 

Panorama,  an  extensive  view  represented  by  a 
series  of  pictures. 

Pantaloons,  trousers;  clowns  in  a pantomime. 

Pantechnicon,  a place  for  the  storing  of 
furniture,  or  for  the  sale  of  manufactured 
articles  of  every  kind. 

Pantheism,  the  doctrine  that  Ood  and  the 
universe  are  one. 

Pantheon,  a temple  of  all  the  gods. 

Pantile,  an  earthenware  tile  of  an  ogee  shape. 

Pantisoo'racy,  a community  in  which  all  are 
equal. 

Pantol'oglst,  ft  writer  on  general  knowledge. 

Pantomime,  dumb  show ; a Christmas  theatri- 
cal entertainment. 

Pantomimic,  relating  to  pantomime. 

Panton,  a horseshoe  of  a special  kind. 

Panurgy,  ability  to  perform  all  kinds  of  work. 

Papacy,  the  office  and  authority  of  the  Pope. 

Paper-money,  bank-notes,  etc. 

Papier-mache,  the  pulp  of  paper  made  into 
various  articles  and  japanned. 

Papist,  a Roman  Catholic. 

Papoose,  a North  American  Indian  baby. 

Papulous,  spotty,  pimply. 

Papy'rus,  an  E^ptian  plant  from  which  paper 
was  made  in  ancient  times. 

Par,  state  of  equality;  equal  value. 

Parable,  an  allegory  told  to  point  a moral. 

Parab'ola,  a geometrical  curve ; the  curve  made 
by  a projectile. 

Parachute,  a sort  of  umbrella  by  aid  of  which 
a descent  is  made  from  a balloon. 

Paraclete,  one  who  assists ; the  Comforter. 

Paradigm,  an  example;  an  example  of  inflec- 
tion. 

Paradox,  a statement  which,  though  appearing 
contradictory,  is  nevertheless  true. 

Paradoxical,  having  the  nature  of  a paradox. 

Paraffin,  a fatty  substance  obtained  from  shale 
and  coal. 

Paragon,  a model ; a pattern  of  perfection. 

Paragraph,  a passage  in  a book  or  writing 
begun  on  a fresh  line. 

Pai^lax,  a seeming  change  in  the  position  of 
anything,  caused  by  the  observer  changing  his 
position. 

Parallel,  extended  in  the  same  direction  and 
preserving  the  same  distance. 


Paral’ogtim,  false  reasoning.  i 

Paralyse,  to  strike  with  paralysis;  to  render  i 
powerless.  i 

Paralysis,  loes  of  power  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  I 

Paralytic,  one  affected  with  paralysis : pertain-  ■ 
ing  to  paralysis. 

Paramount,  above  all  the  rest ; chief. 
Paramour,  a lover;  a mistn  m. 

Parapet,  a w.all  breast-high. 

Paraphernalia,  articl.  s of  adornment,  ete. 
Paraphrase,  to  express  the  meanuig  of  a 
passage  in  other  words. 

Parasite,  a hanger-on ; a plant  or  animal  which 
lives  upon  another. 

Parasitic,  resembling  a parasite ; fawning. 
Parasol,  a small  umbrella  for  the  sun. 

Parcae,  the  three  Fates. 

Parchment,  skins  prepared  for  writing  on. 
Pard,  a leopard  or  panther. 

Parentage,  extraction,  Idrih. 
Paren'thesisCpl.  parenthoEi  s),  a clause  Inscr'e  d 
in  a sentence  without  being  neccsbary  to  its 
completeness. 

Parenthetical,  pertaining  to  a pnrenthr^is. 
Par  excellence,  above  all,  nre-emincntl-, . 
Pariah,  an  outcast ; one  of  tin  lov.ost  oi-.  rs  of 
the  Hindus. 

Pari'etal,  belonging  to  the  sides  or  walls. 

Pari  passu,  with  equal  stops. 

Parishioner,  one  belonging  to  a parish. 
Parislenne,  a female  native  of  i’aris. 

Parity,  equality;  resemblance. 

Parlance,  conversation  ; maimer  of  ipe.  ■ v. 
Parliamentary,  pertaming  to  piu-liauu  nt. 
Parlour,  a sitting-room  for  common  us--. 
Parnassian,  relating  to  I’amnasus,  a nionnlidu 
sacred  to  the  Huscs. 

Parochial,  belonging  to  a parish.  i 

Parody,  a comic  Imitation  ol  u poem,  etc. 
Parole,  word  of  honour ; a ijusswurd. 
Paroquet,  a small  parrot.  i 

Paroxysm,  a sudden  fit  of  pain  or  anger.  i 
Par’quetry,  inlaid  woodwork  need  for  ll<  orin’. 
Parricide,  the  murder  or  mur.h.ii  r oi  b par. 
Parry,  to  turn  asl.le,  to  evude. 

Parsimonious,  frugal,  sp  iring,  ^t'-igy. 
Parsonage,  the resldeiiec of  ap.i.r  . iiilnist.-r. 
Parterre,  flower-beds  with  paths  l et.n  u. 
Par'thenon,  an  Athenian  temple. 

Parthian  arrow,  a parting  shot. 

Partiality,  a preference;  a tendency  to  far.  r. 
witliont  reason. 

Participation,  a sharing  in  eon’.’’-.on. 
Particle,  a small  part;  an  uninfl.  ■ t.  J word. 
Particoloured,  of  various  colours. 
Particularly,  especially. 

Parti-prls,  having  one's  mind  made  np. 
Partisan,  an  adliercnt  of  a ivuty;  a kind  <1 
pike. 

Partition,  the  act  of  separating;  n dirision. 
Partitive,  separating;  signifying  a part. 
Partnership,  joint  interest;  the  luiiuii  of  t'o 
or  more  persons  in  business. 

Part-song,  a song  for  several  voices. 
Parturition,  the  bringing  forth  of  young. 
Party-spirit,  the  spirit  that  binds  a party; 
intolerance. 

Parvenu,  one  lately  risen  from  obscurity. 
Paschal,  relating  to  the  passover  or  to  E iter. 
Pasha,  a Turkish  governor  or  military  ofl.eir. 
Pashalic,  the  jurisdiction  of  a pasha. 
Pasquinade,  a lampoon,  a satire. 

Pass-book,  a book  in  which  entries  are  made  of 
goods  bought  on  credit;  a book  kept  by  each 
customer  of  a bank. 

Pass6,  passee,  no  longer  in  one's  youth. 
Passe-partout,  a master-key. 

Passenger,  a traveller  on  a boat,  r.ailway,  etc. 
Passible,  capable  of  feeling  pain  or  pleasuit. 
Passim,  in  many  places ; here  and  there. 
Passing-bell,  a bell  tolled  for  a death. 
Passion,  violent  emotion ; great  suflering. 
Passionate,  moved  by  passion ; easily  angered. 
Passionlsts,  a religions  order. 

Passive,  unresisting ; Buffering,  not  acting. 
Passive  resister,  one  who  declined  to  pay 
rates  for  the  support  of  voluntary  schools  after 
the  Education  Act  of  1903. 

Passover,  a Jewish  festival. 

Paste  and  scissors,  literary  work  lacking 
originality;  cutting  and  pasting  extracts. 
Pastel,  a dye ; a coloured  crayon. 

Pastern,  a part  of  a horse's  foot. 

Pastor,  a shepherd ; a clergyman. 

Pastoral,  belonging  to  a pastor ; rural;  pertain- 
ing to  a bishop. 

Pastry,  pies,  tarts,  etc. 

Pasturage,  lands  graxed  by  cattle. 

Pasty,  a small  pie;  resembling  paste. 
Patcnou'll,  an  Easteni  plant,  and  the  perfume 
obtained  from  it. 

Patefaction,  the  act  of  malting  manifest. 
Patella,  the  knee-cap ; a little  dish. 

Patentee,  one  who  has  taken  out  a patent. 
Paterfamilias,  the  father  of  a family. 
Paternal,  fatherly ; hereditary. 

Paternoster,  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Pathetic,  moving,  containing  pathos. 
Patho'geny,  the  study  of  the  development  of 
disease. 


Pathol'ogy,  the  study  of  the  cauaci,  rymptons, 

and  effects  of  diseases. 

Pathos,  that  which  excite*  pity  or  sympathy. 
Patience,  the  power  ol  endunog,  foVoearance. 
Patois,  a dialect. 

Patriarch,  the  head  of  a lajr.ilv  ; a very  old  man. 
Patrician,  a nobleman. 

Patrimony,  a iieritage  from  on*-'*  snce>.»on. 
Patriotic,  animated  by  a iovt-  ol  coinui  v. 
Patristic,  relating  to  Uie  faihc-ii  of  ’ i.-- 1 tirst.ai 
Clnirch. 

Patrol',  the  guard  that  goes  the  round  of  a camp 
at  niglit. 

Patronage,  support;  protection;  the  right  of 
aiipoioinig  to  a Uvinc. 

Patronizing,  having  the  air  of  l-e'.LW.rg 
a favour. 

Patronymic,  ft  nan-'  il  rhed  frcu.  ar.  e-- r. 
Patten,  a wo^i  n i-bot  raised  high  on  s . n 
I ring  to  w,-.lk  In  mud. 

Pattern,  a mcdcl  for  copy'ng;  an  ex»">j:>. 
Paucltyvsrnrdlni  V. - of  nmnl-*  '■  f-r 
Pauperism,  the  Htete  of  li'.ii'.;  on  •)  xn-y. 
Pauce,  a iliort  htop  in  arti-in  r|-i-i-i-hi.  i t.-. 
Pavement,  a ri>H-V.-.;-y  pavi-d  witli  siom  , c*- 
Pavilion,  ft  tent;  a build.ng  ba>i;ig  a t . : 

i-i.itj-i  d 

Pavior,  one  occupii-d  in  Inline  r-si."  ■ - ’< 

Pav'on  Ine,  ri-hrmbilng  a p-  a.  e tj.i , 1-  ' v.' 

Ing  to  a (>■ 

' Pawl,  a (-lu.rt  filf  ce  of  mi  tnl  r.'-'I’-n  n»  o i--- 
to  a ratchet  wbn-l,  so  as  to  n.  it  to  n 
one  direction  onlv. 

Pax,  a tabli  t v.lih  a i;;-'rcd  r ■ tnre  cn  it.  *■ 
ki«'-i  <1  after  Mb-1. 

Paynlm,  a In  at’ien,  a Moor. 

Peaceably,  will  -.i  ' . n nrc' 

Pea-Jacket,  a . ti  ii--ji.iii  icai  v ,rn  ly 
Si  :iMi-n. 

Pearlash,  a crude  citrhf  r-  ’c  of  f 
PearllncsBi  tin  qi-.al;ty  oi  ri-i-i-r-iblin  ’ r-f  aria. 
Peasantry,  [><  HT-ani*,  cu.iitry  [m-cj/i. 

Pci-.s-cotJ,  a fTh  pod. 

Pebbly,  full  of  [»  b’liri  or  nr-al!  stom s. 
Peccable,  Ilnl.:-  to  nin. 

Peccadillo,  a p-'ity  fimlr ; n *ti.a.l]  eri';.e. 
Peccant,,  guiity,  v,  .--org.  in  i; 

PeO'C-nry,  nn  .^’ii"-rican  ni  ; . a'  rrte-nhi:-r  • 'C 
Peccri  vl,  literally,  " I hai  • ciiireJ,'  a t . ■ f 
Cl  nil  s-i  >n. 

Poe  toral,  bclontdng  to  •’  < 1 "■^.1. 

Peculation,  the  appri'l  f-'-'u  C ar.-'i  - . e 
money  to  I e-j's  own  U-O'. 

Pecul'iai'lty,  si  i n M.irq*  tinr'.i’r;  e.*,  cJ.  ’.v  ; 

sometioog  ii.i-tln  I’M  anil  not  ■ otei.neii. 
Pecuniary,  rt'!U:-’i-  to  rnr-m-y. 

Pedagogics,  tlie  or:  of  teorloog. 

Pedagogue,  a tcaclu-r  of  the  ; ourtg. 

Pedagogy,  the  office  of  a peu. ..  ■■■ue. 

Pedal,  h'- ' i'ping  to  h f .vt;  p-.r;  of  a rra-liln*. 

etc.,  worki  d tiy  the  fool. 

Pedan'tic,  marked  by  pi  dr.ntry. 

Ped  antry,  oeti-r.tr.ti  us  di-n'  iv  of  ir.vmln-. 
Pedestrian,  one  who eoi  - 1-1  i i..i,  a wi..-  r. 
Pedigree,  ci-nt  ilogy,  liiio-mi-. 

Pedom'eter,  an  Instrument  fixed  to  the  irp, 
measure  the  distance  covered  in  wa.jtii,„'. 
Peduncle,  a flower  stalk. 

Peduncular,  belonging  to  a pcitmcle. 

Peeress,  a peer's  wife;  a lady  ho..i.i!,T  a ti'-ic  uJ 
nobilitv. 

Peevishness,  fretfnlneas;  qui'mlc’.iEnidj. 
Peg'asus,  a mvtlilcal  winged  horse. 

Pelican,  a bird  which  feeds  on  Cab. 

Pelisse,  a kind  of  cloak. 

Pellet,  a little  bail,  or  shot. 

Pellicle,  a thin  skin. 

Pellucid,  clear,  transparent. 

Pelt-monger,  a dealer  in  skins. 

Peltry,  skins  in  their  undressed  =1  ■ 'e. 

Pelvis,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Pemmican,  meat  dried  and  pressed  into  coltcs. 
Pe'nal,  enacting  punishment. 

Penalty,  punishment ; a fine. 

Penance,  punishment  suffered  voluntarily  in 
expiation  of  a sin. 

Pena'tes  (-es),  the  ancient  Roman  household 
gods. 

Penchant,  a leaning  toward;  a liking. 
Pencilled,  marked  as  with  a pencil. 

Pendant,  a hanging  ornament;  an  earring; 
a flag. 

Pendulous,  hanging,  swinging. 

Pendulum,  a weight  bung  so  that  It  may  essiiy  ^ 
swing  backwards  and  forwards,  as  in  a clock. 
Penetrable,  that  may  be  pierced  or  penetrated.  | 
Penetration,  the  act  of  entering;  acuteness; 

the  power  of  piercing.  i 

Peninsula,  a piece  of  land  nearly  surronnded  * 
by  water. 

Penitent,  repentant,  contrite. 

Penitential,  expressing  penitence. 
Penitentiary,  a house  of  correction  and  reform . 
Penniless,  poor;  having  no  money. 

Pennon,  a small  pointed  flag. 

Penny-a-liner,  a writer  paid  by  the  line. 
Pennyweight,  twenty-four  grains  (troy 
weight). 

Pensile,  banging,  suspended. 

Pension,  an  allowance  granted  for  p^sernce*. 
Panslonary,  BUdutainsd  by  a pensioB. 


Pen. 


Pensive,  sorrowfally  thonglitfnl. 

Pentagon,  a figure  with  five  angles. 
Pentateuch,  the  first  five  hooka  in  the  Bible. 
Pentecost,  Whitsuntide;  a Jewish  festival. 
Penthouse, a shed  jutting  out  from  a building. 
Penultimate,  belonging  to  the  last  syilahle 
but  one. 

Penumbra,  an  Imperfect  shadow. 
Penurious,  niggardly ; sordidly  mean ; poor. 
Peony,  a plant  with  large  brilliant  flowers. 
People,  a nation;  persons  in  general ; kinsfolk. 
Peppermint,  a species  of  mint  and  the  liquor 
distilled  from  it. 

Pepsin,  an  extract  of  gastric  juice  taken  from 
animals,  used  as  an  aid  to  digestion. 

Peptic,  helping  digestion. 

Perambulation,  the  act  of  wandering  over ; 
a traveJ-ling  survey. 

Perambulator,  an  Infant’s  carriage ; one  who 
perambulates. 

Per  annum,  by  the  year. 

Perceive,  to  discover  by  the  senses ; to  observe. 
Per  cent,  by  the  hundred. 

Percentage,  rate  per  cent. 

Perceptible,  that  may  be  perceived. 
Perceptivity,  the  power  of  perceiving. 
Percipient,  having  the  power  of  perceiving. 
Percolation,  the  act  of  filtering  through. 
Percussion,  the  shock  of  collision,  impact. 
Perdition,  destruction,  min ; eternal  death. 
Perdu,  perdue,  in  ambush ; hidden. 
Perdurable,  lasting ; long  continuing. 
Peregrination,  a roundabout  journey. 
Per'emptory,  positive;  not  admitting  of 
argument;  dictatorial. 

Perennial,  lasting  through  the  year;  lasting 
more  than  two  years  (botany) ; annual. 
Perfectibility,  the  ability  to  attain  perfection, 
Perfervid,  very  fervid ; extremely  ardent. 
Perfidious,  treacherous ; false  to  a trust. 
Per'fldy,  treachery;  breach  of  faith. 
Perforation,  the  act  of  boring  a hole. 
Performance,  sometliing  done ; completion ; 
an  acting,  etc. 

Perfu'mery,  perfumes  collectively. 
Perfunctory,  careless ; negligent. 

Perl,  an  elf  descended  from  a fallen  spirit. 
Pericardium,  the  membrane  surrounding  tlic 
heart. 

Perigee,  the  point  of  the  moon’s  orbit  nearest 
the  earth. 

Perihelion,  the  point  of  a planet’  b orbit  nearest 
the  sun. 

Perilous,  dangerous,  hazardous. 

E^erim'eter,  the  sum  of  all  the  sides  of  a figure. 
Period'ic,  relating  to  a period;  happening  at 
stated  intervals. 

Periodicity,  the  quality  of  being  periodic. 
Peripatetic,  a follower  of  Aristotle;  one  wiio 
walks  around  from  place  to  place. 

Periph'ery,  the  boundary  line  of  a figure. 
Periph'rasis,  circumlocution. 

Periplus,  a sailing  round.  j 

Perishable,  liable  to  perish;  subject  to  dcea\-.  i 
Peristaltic,  belonging  to  the  vermicular  mociun 
of  the  intestines. 

Peristyle,  a series  of  columns  round  a court, 
etc. 

Peritone'um,  the  lining  of  the  abdomen. 
Peritoni'tis,  inflammation  of  tlie  peritoneum. 
Perjury,  the  crime  of  false  swearing. 
Permanence,  continuance  in  the  same  state. 
Permeability,  the  state  of  being  permeable  or 
not  water-proof. 

Permeate,  to  pass  through  the  pores  of. 
Permian,  a name  given  to  certain  strata  of 
rocks. 

Permissible,  allowable. 

Permit',  to  allow;  to  give  permission. 

Per'mit,  a written  permission. 

Permutation,  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for 
another;  interchange. 

Pernicious,  destructive;  harmful. 
Peroration,  the  conclusion  of  an  oration. 
Peroxidize,  to  oxidize  in  a high  degree. 
Perpend,  to  weigh  in  the  mind ; to  consider. 
Perpendicular,  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon ; 
upright. 

Perpetration,  the  act  of  committing  a crime. 
Perpetually,  continually;  incessantl3'. 
Pbrpetu'ity,  something  to  which  there  Is  no 
end ; indefinite  duration. 

Perplexity,  intricacy ; bewilderment. 
Perquisite,  something  gained  in  an  office  or 
situation  over  and  above  the  settled  wages. 

Per  se,  by  itself. 

Persecute,  to  harass;  to  pursue  with  Intent  to 
injure. 

Perseverance,  persistence  In  any  design. 
Persiflage,  frivolous  talk ; banter. 
Persistence,  perseverance,  obstinacy. 
Personality,  individuality;  an  uncompli- 
mentary remark  passed  on  an  individual. 
Personally,  in  person ; individually. 
Personation,  the  counterfeiting  of  another 
person. 

Personlfloa'tlon,  Impersonation;  a figure  of 
speech  attributing  personality  to  things. 
Personnel,  the  members  of  a staff. 
Perspective,  the  art  of  representing  objects  in 
s plotore  as  they  would  appear  to  an  observer. 
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Perspicacious,  quick-righted;  keen  of  ap- 
prehension. 

Perspicacity,  quickness  of  discernment. 

Perspicu'ity,  freedom  from  obscurity. 

Perspiration,  moisture  emitted  from  the  pores 
of  the  skin. 

Persuade,  to  Induce;  to  influence  by  argu- 
ment, etc. 

Persuasion,  the  act  of  persuading;  belief. 

Persuasiveness,  the  quality  of  being  able  to 
persuade. 

Pertinacious,  obstinate ; resolute ; determined 
to  cUng. 

Pertinacity,  the  state  of  being  pertinacious. 

Pertinent,  quite  to  the  purpose ; apposite. 

Perturbation,  disturbance  of  mind ; cause  of 
disquiet.  * 

Peruke  or  Perruque,  a cap  of  false  hair. 

Perusal,  the  act  of  reading  carefully. 

Peruvian,  belonging  to  or  a native  of  Peru . 

Pervade,  to  pass  over  or  through ; to  be  well 
diffused. 

Perversion,  a leading  astray;  a turning  from 
the  right  way. 

Perversity,  stubhoroness ; peevishness. 

Per' vert,  one  who  has  turned  from  the  supposed 
truth. 

Pervert',  to  lead  astray. 

Pervicacioua,  extremely  obstinate. 

Pervious,  admitting  passage  ; penetrable. 

Pasa'de,  the  motion  of  a horse  when  rearing. 

Pessimism,  the  habit  of  taking  a despondent 
view  of  life. 

Pestif'erous,  Infections ; noxious. 

Pestilence,  a fatal  contagious  disease. 

Pestilential,  pertaining  to  pestilence;  de- 
structive. 

Pestle,  an  instrument  for  pounding  in  a mortar. 

Petard,  an  instrument  of  war  formerly  used  to 
blow  up  a barrier,  etc. 

Petit,  petite,  small. 

Petition,  an  entreaty,  a supplication. 

Petrel,  a sea  bird. 

Petrifaction,  the  act  or  changing  into  stone. 

Petro'geny,  the  study  of  the  origin  of  rocks. 

Petroleum,  an  Inflammable  liquid  obtained 
from  ti)e  earth. 

Patrol  ogist,  one  versed  in  tbe  study  of  rocks. 

Pettifogging,  doing  petty  legal  business. 

Pettiness,  smallness;  meauucBS. 

Patty  jury,  common  jury. 

Petulance,  peevislmess ; frowardness. 

Pew,  an  enclosed  seat  in  church. 

Pewtarer,  a smith  who  works  in  pewter. 

Phaeton,  an  open  four-wheeled  carriage. 

Phalanx,  a body  of  troops  in  close  order. 

Phantasm,  a phantom ; an  imaginary  vision. 

Pliantas'magoria,  shadow  pictures ; shadowy 
imaginings. 

Phantasy,  imagination ; a whim. 

Phantom,  a spectre ; a fancied  vision. 

Pharisaic,  pertaining  to  the  Pliarisees;  hyxto- 
critical. 

Pharmaceutical,  relating  to  the  art  of  pi-e- 
paring  medicines. 

Pharniacopoe'ia,  a book  of  rules  for  the 
nreparation  of  medicines. 

Pharmacy,  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

Pharos,  a liglit-house ; a beacon. 

Phase,  appearance;  aspect. 

Pheasant,  a game-bird. 

Phenom'en  al,  remarkable ; out  of  the'ordinary . 

Phial,  a small  glass  bottle. 

Philander,  to  play  at  love. 

Philanthropic,  showing  a love  of  mankind. 

Philat'elist,  a collector  of  postage-stamps. 

Philharmonic,  loving  harmony  or  music. 

Philhellenist,  one  friendly  towards  Greece. 

Phillp'pic,  a speech  full  of  invective ; an  oration. 

Phil'ist jne,  one  of  an  ancient  people  of  Pales- 
tine ; a person  without  culture. 

Phllis'tinlsm,  the  manners,  etc.,  of  modem 
Philistines. 

Philoi'ogy,  the  study  of  langnoges. 

Philomath,  one  fond  of  learning. 

Philomel,  the  nightmgaie. 

Philosophical,  belonging  to  philosophy ; calm. 

Philosophy,  mental  science. 

Philtre,  a love-potion. 

Phlebi'tis,  inflammation  of  a vein. 

Phielbotomy,  the  practice,  of  letting  blood. 

Phlegm,  the  slimy  matter  discharged  from  the 
throat  by  coughing;  apathy. 

Phlegmatic,  abounding  in  phlegm ; dull,  cold. 

Phlogiston,  an  element  formerly  supposed  to 
exist  in  every  combustible  body. 

Phoebus,  Apollo ; the  sun. 

Phoenix,  a unique,  fabulous  Egyptian  bird 
wluch  died  In  giving  birth  to  its  successor. 

Phonetics,  the  science  of  sounds,  particularly 
of  the  voice. 

Phonic,  belonging  to  sound. 

Phonograph,  an  instrument  which  records  and 
reproduces  sounds ; a mark  representing  a sound. 

Phonology,  the  science  of  vocal  sounds. 

Phonom'eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
sound. 

Phosphorescence,  the  quality  of  becoming 
luminous  without  combustion. 

Photog'raphy,  the  art  of  producing  pictures 
by  the  action  of  light  on  a sensitized  surface. 


I Photogravure,  a process  for  reprodueing 

pictures. 

Pnotom'eter,  an  instrument  tor  measuring 
light. 

Photosphere,  the  luminous  envelope  round 
the  sun. 

Phrase,  a mode  of  speech;  an  expression. 

Phraseology,  mode  of  expression ; diction. 

Phrenet'ic,  mad,  frantic. 

Phrenltls,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Phrenolo^,  the  science  of  reading  the  charac- 
ter from  protuberances  on  the  skull. 

Phthisis  (thisisj,  pulmonary  consumption. 

Phylactery,  a charm  or  amulet. 

Physic,  the  science  of  healing ; a medicine. 

Physical,  relating  to  nature  or  to  natural 
philosophy ; material ; bodily. 

Physician,  one  skilled  in  medicine;  a doctor. 

Physicist,  one  versed  in  physics. 

Physics,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Physiocratic,  belonging  to  a school  of  political 
economy. 

Physiognomy,  the  art  of  telling  the  character 
from  the  face. 

Physiolatry,  the  worship  of  nature. 

Physiology,  the  science  which  treats  of  t'.:e 
laws  of  life  in  plants  and  animals. 

Physique,  bodily  structure. 

Piacular,  expiatory ; needing  expiation. 

Pia  mater,  a thin  membrane  covering  the 
brain. 

Pianissimo,  very  softly  and  quietly. 

Pianist,  a pianoforte-player. 

Pianoforte,  a musical  instrument. 

Piastre,  a silver  coin  of  various  values. 

Piazza,  a walk  under  a roof  supported  by  pillars. 

Pibroch,  martial  music  played  on  the  bagpipe. 

Picador',  a horseman  at  a huil-fight  whose  duty 
it  is  to  excite  the  bull. 

Picaroon,  a plunderer,  a cheat. 

Piccalilli,  a pickle  of  mixed  \egetablea. 

Piccolo,  a small  flute. 

Pickaninny,  a little  negro  child. 

Picket-guard,  a gutud  always  prepared  for  an 
alarm  or  attack. 

Pick-thank,  an  ofladons  fellow  working  for  his 
own  interests. 

Plc-nic,  a pleasure  outing  where  the  members 
of  the  party  take  their  provisions  with  them. 

Pictorial,  relating  to  or  contiiining  pictures. 

Picturesque,  like  a picture. 

Piebald,  sotted  with  various  coloora 

Piecemeal,  in  pieces:  by  degrees. 

Piece-work,  work  done  by  the  piece  instead  o! 
by  the  liour. 

Pied  ^ terro,  a resting-place,  temporary  lodg- 
ings. 

Pier,  the  support  of  a bridge  or  arch ; a jetty ; a 
landing-place. 

Piercing,  penetrating;  sharp. 

Pietist,  one  who  expresses  extreme  piety;  a 
member  of  a religious  order. 

Piety,  the  quality  of  l)eing  pifius. 

Pigeon-hole,  an  entrance  hole  in  a pigeon- 
house;  a division  in  a case  to  hold  papers. 

tlggin,  a small  vessel  to  hold  liquids. 

Pig-iron,  unforged  iron. 

Pigment,  a colouring  substance ; paint. 

Pilaster,  a square  column  generally  set  within 
a wall. 

Pilgrimage,  a journey  to  some  sacred  spot. 

Pillage,  plunder ; the  net  of  plundering. 

Pillar,  a column-like  support. 

Pillion,  a cushion  l)ehind  a horseman  for  a 
woman  to  ride  on. 

Pillory,  an  old  instrument  of  punishment  con- 
sisting of  a wooden  frame  with  holes,  througli 
which  the  head  and  hands  of  the  offender  were 
put. 

Pillow,  a cushion  on  which  tbe  head  rests  in 
bed. 

Pilose,  hairy. 

Pilotage,  the  work  or  fee  of  a pilot. 

Pilot-engine,  a locomotive  sent  in  advance  of 
a train  to  see  that  tlie  line  is  clear. 

Pimp,  one  w'lo  procure.s  lewd  women. 

Pinafore,  a kind  of  apron  worn  by  a child. 

Pince-nez,  eye-glassc-s  wliich  fit  on  the  nos© 
with  a spring. 

Pinchbeck,  an  alKu  resembling  gold. 

Pina'tum,  a collection  of  various  kinds  of  pines. 

Pinfold,  an  enclosure  for  stray  cattle. 

Pinion,  a vs'lng;  a part  of  a bird’s  wing;  to 

Pin-money,  an  allowance  made  to  a wife  for 
her  private  use. 

Pinnace,  a man-of-war's  boat;  a small  vessel. 

Pinnacle,  a turret;  a pointed  summit. 

Pioneer,  one  of  a band  of  soldiers  who  go  before 
an  army  to  clear  the  way ; one  who  prepares  tli.’ 
way  for  those  who  come  after. 

Pious,  devout;  religious;  showing  deep  filial 


respeuii. 

Pipette,  a small  tube  used  by  chemists. 
Piquancy,  tartness ; liveliness. 

Pique,  slight  anger  caused  by  one’s  pride  being 
hurt. 

Piquet,  a game  of  cards. 

Piracy,  the  act  of  robbing  on  tlie  liigh  seas ; as 
offence  against  the  latvs  of  copyright. 
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Piratical,  belonring  to  piracy. 

Pirouette,  to  whirl  round  on  one  loot. 

Pla  aller,  the  last  shift ; the  worst. 
Piscatorial,  relating  to  fishing. 
Pisciculture,  the  artificial  rearing  of  fish. 
Plsoi'na,  a stone  basin  in  Konian  Catholic 
churches. 

Pistol,  a small  hand-gun. 

Piston,  a close-fitting,  sliding  rod  in  an  engine 
or  pump. 

Pitch-dark,  extremely  dark. 

Pitch-pipe,  a small  pipe  used  to  give  the  key- 
note. 

Piteous,  mournful ; exciting  pity. 

Pithiness,  energy ; force. 

Pitiable,  deserving  pity. 

Pitiless,  without  pity;  merciless. 

Pittance,  a small  portion ; a scanty  allowance. 
Pivot,  a pin  on  which  anything  turns ; that  on 
which  a matter  depends. 

Pizzicato,  a term  in  violin  playing,  dfmoting 
that  the  strings  must  be  plucked  by  the  fingers. 
Placable,  capable  of  being  appeased. 

Placard,  a bill  stuck  on  a wall,  etc.,  to  attract 
public  attention. 

Place-hunter,  one  who  tries  hard  to  obtain  a 
public  ofiice. 

Placeman,  one  holding  a government  office. 
Placenta,  the  after-birth. 

Placid,  gentle ; quiet;  serene. 

Placket,  a petticoat ; a slit  in  a skirt,  etc. 
Pla'diarism,  the  act  of  stealing  from  the  works 
or  thoughts  of  another. 

Pla^e,  a malignant  epidemic  disease ; anything 
troublesome ; a great  evil. 

Plague-spot,  a mark  of  plague. 

Plaguy,  vexatious,  troublesome. 

Plaice,  a fiat  fish. 

Plaid,  a striped  woollen  wrap  worn  in  Scotland. 
Plain-song,  a simple  chant. 

Plalntilf,  one  who  sues  another  in  a court  of 
law. 

Plaintive,  expressive  of  sorrow ; complaining, 
Plait,  to  fold ; to  braid. 

Planohet,  a flat  piece  of  metal  for  a coin. 
Plane,  a level  surface ; a joiner’s  tool ; a kind  of 
tree. 

Planet,  a heavenly  body  which  moves  round 
the  sun. 

Planetary,  pertaining  to  the  planets. 
Plantigrade,  walking  on  the  sole  of  the  foot ; 
flat-footed. 

Plaque,  an  ornamental  plate  or  disc. 

Plasma,  a variety  of  quartz ; elementary  matter 
In  plant  and  animal  bod'ies. 

Plaster,  lime  and  sand  mixed  with  water  for 
overlaying  walls,  etc.;  an  adhesive  substance 
spread  on  cloth,  etc.,  and  applied  to  the  body. 
Plastic,  having  the  power  to  give  form ; capable 
of  being  moulded. 

Plateau,  an  elevated  plain. 

Plate-rack,  a frame  for  plates,  etc.,  when  not 
in  use. 

Platinoid,  a metal  with  which  platinum  is 
associated. 

Plat'lnnm,  a heavy  silver-coloured  metal. 
Platitude,  dulneas ; a vapid  remark ; a truism. 
Platon'ic,  belonging  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
Platonic  love,  aflcction  unmixed  with  carnal 
desires. 

Plaudit,  applause. 

Plausible,  seemingly  right  or  praiseworthy. 
Play-bill,  a bill  advertising  a play. 

Play- Wright,  a writer  of  plays. 

Pleasance,  gaiety ; a secluded  part  of  a garden. 
Pleasantry,  gaiety;  lively  talk ; a trick. 
Pleasurable,  delightful ; giving  pleasure. 
Plebe'lan,  of  mean  birth;  vulgar;  not  aristo- 
cratic. 

Pleb'iseite,  the  vote  of  an  entire  nation. 
Plectrum,  a small  piece  of  horn,  etc.,  for 
striking  the  strings  of  certain  instruments. 
Plenary,  full,  complete. 

Plenipotentiary,  a negociator  Invested  with 
full  power. 

Plenitude,  fulness,  completeness. 

Plenteous,  copious,  abimdant,  fruitful. 
Pleonasm,  the  use  of  unnecessary  words. 
Pleth'ora,  fulness,  especially  of  blood. 
Pleurisy,  a chest  disease  (see  Med.  Diet.). 
Pliability,  flexibility. 

Pliancy,  the  state  of  being  pliant. 

Pliant,  easily  bent ; easily  influenced. 
Plication,  a fold ; a plait. 

Pliers,  a small  kind  of  pincers. 

Plighted,  pledged,  promised. 

Plinth,  the  square  foundation  of  a column, 
etc. 

Plodder,  a duU,  heavy,  laborious  man. 
Plough-share,  the  blade  of  a plough. 
Plumage,  a bird's  feathers. 

Plumbago,  a mineral  used  for  lead  pencils; 
a plant. 

Plumber,  a worker  In  lead. 

Plumb-line,  a line  with  a weight  attached  to 
show  the  perpendicular. 

Plunge,  to  put  suddenly  under  water;  to  dive; 
to  msh  into. 

Plural,  implying  or  consisting  of  more  than  one. 
Pluralist,  a clergyman  holding  more  than  one 
benefice. 


name  of  the  mathematical  sign  of 


Plus,  the 

addition. 

Plutoe'racy,  the  rule  or  power  oi  the  wealthy. 
Pluvious,  rainy,  relating  to  rain. 

Ply,  to  practise  or  work  at  diligently;  to  solicit. 
Pneumatic,  pertaining  to  air ; worked  by  air ; 
filled  with  air. 

Pneumonia,  an  inflamrnatlou  of  the  lungs. 
Po'oocurant'lsm,  iudlfi’erence ; carclesauess ; 
apathy. 

Pod'agra,  gout  in  the  foot. 

Podesta,  an  Italian  magistrate. 

Poesy,  the  art  of  the  poet;  poetry. 
Poetaster,  an  Indiflercnt  poet ; a had  rhymer. 
Poetically,  in  a manner  suitable  to  poetry. 
Poet-laureate,  a poet  who  has  botrn  chosen 
by  the  sovereign  to  celebrate  events  of  regal  or 
national  Importance. 

Poignant,  stimulating  the  palate ; keen ; 
painful. 

Point  d’appul,  point  of  support. 

Poise,  to  balance ; to  weigh. 

Poisonous,  having  the  qualities  of  poison. 
Polemical,  controversial,  dlsputative. 
Pole-star,  a star  near  the  North  Pule  of  the 
celestial  spliore ; a guide. 

Policy  ipl.  policies),  the  art  of  government ; skill 
in  management;  line  of  conduct;  a written 
insurance  contract. 

Fol'lsb,  to  render  smooth  and  glossy ; to  refine ; 
refinement;  gloss. 

Po'lish,  belonging  to  Poland  and  its  people. 
Politeness,  good-breeding;  elegance  of  man- 
ners. 

Political,  relating  to  the  art  of  govermnent. 
Politician,  one  skilled  In  politics. 

Pollard,  a tree  with  the  top  out  off ; an  animal 
that  has  cast  its  boms;  a homlc  -s  o.x. 
Poll-clerk,  a clerk  who  assists  at  an  election. 
Poll-tax,  a tax  per  head. 

Pollution,  defilement;  corruption. 

Polo,  a game  at  ball  played  on  horseback. 
Poltroon,  a coward ; a scoundrel. 

Polyandry,  the  proetice  of  having  more  than 
one  iiusband  at  a time. 

Polyebrome,  having  many  colonrs. 
Polyg'amy,  the  practice  of  bating  more  than 
one  wife  at  a time. 

Polyg'amous,  practising  polygamy. 

I’olyglot,  speaking  many  languages;  in  many 
languages. 

Polysyllabic,  having  many  syllables. 
Polytecbnic,  relating  to,  or  instructing  in, 
many  arts. 

Polyihelsm,  the  doctrine  of  a plurality  of  gods. 
Pomade  or  pomatum,  a fragrant  oiucuunt 
for  the  hair. 

Pommel,  the  raised  projection  on  a sword-liilt 
or  on  the  front  of  a saddle. 

Pompous,  magnificent,  grand ; boastful. 
Ponebo,  a simple  cloak  worn  by  horsemen  in 
South  America. 

Ponderous,  heavy,  weighty ; forcible. 

Pongee,  a soft  silk  of  Kastem  manufacture. 
Poniard,  a dagger. 

Pontiff,  a high  priest ; the  pope. 

Pontifical,  belonging  to  a pontiff ; a book  of 
ecclesiastic^  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Pontoon,  a light  struotore  used  to  support 
a temporary  bridge. 

Pony,  a small  horse ; £25,  in  betting  language. 
Popery,  the  Homan  Catholic  religion. 
Popinjay,  a parrot;  a woodpecker ; a fop. 
Populace,  the  multitude ; the  common  people. 
Popularity,  the  state  of  being  in  favour  with 
people. 

Populoi^  full  of  people,  thickly  inhabited. 
Porcelain,  a semi-transparent  earthenware. 
Pores,  the  minute  ope^gs  in  the  sidn  for 
perspiration. 

Pornography,  obscene  literature. 

Porosity,  the  state  of  being  porous. 

Porous,  having  pores  or  minute  passages. 
Porphyry,  a hard,  igneous  rock. 

Porringer,  a small  vessel  for  porridge. 

Portage,  the  act  or  price  of  carrying. 
Portcullis,  a strong  grating  hung  over  a gate- 
way and  let  down  to  keep  out  an  enemy. 

Porte,  the  Turkish  government. 

Portentous,  prodigious ; foreshadowing  evil. 
Portfolio,  a case  to  hold  loose  papers,  etc. ; the 
office  of  a minister  of  state. 

Port-hole,  an  opening  in  a vessel's  side. 
Portico,  a porcb  supported  by  rows  of  columns. 
Portiere,  a door  curtain. 

Portion,  a part,  a share ; an  inheritance. 
Portmanteau,  a travelling  bag  or  trunk. 
Portraiture,  the  art  of  portrait-painting. 
Portrayal,  the  art  of  portraying  or  describing. 
Position,  situation;  a principle  laid  down; 

attitude;  social  standing. 

Positivism,  a system  of  philosophy  based  on 
the  acceptsinoe  of  experienced  facta. 

Positively,  absolutely,  certainly,  indubitably. 
Posse,  a Imdy  of  men. 

Possession,  the  state  of  owning;  that  which  is 
owned. 

Possessor,  he  that  possesses;  a proprietor. 
Possibility,  the  state  of  being  possible. 
Post-ohaise,  a travelling-carriage. 

Post-date,  to  date  later  than  the  real  time. 


Poota  rsstante,  a department  in  a post-offiee 

where  letters  are  kept  till  called  for. 

Posterior,  happening  or  placed  after ; later  or 
hinder. 

Posterity,  succeeding  generations. 

Postern,  a small  door  or  gate;  a cover .-J 
passage  under  a rampart. 

Pos'tbumons,  bom  after  the  death  of  the 
father;  published  after  the  author's  death. 
Postilion,  one  who  rides  one  of  the  horsea  in 
a carriage  and  guides  them. 

Post-mortem,  after  death. 

Post-obit,  a bond  for  repayment  of  rioney  on 
the  death  of  a person  by  whose  will  the  borrowtr 
hopes  to  benefit. 

Postponement,  the  act  of  putting  off. 

Post- prandial,  occurring  after  dinner. 
Postcript,  a paragraph  added  ofterthc  signature 
to  a letter. 

Postulate,  a position  to  be  accepted  withonc 
proof,  an  eesential  condition. 

Posture,  situation ; attitude ; smt.- 
PoBture-master,  one  who  teachea  or  practises 
artificial  attitudes. 

Potable,  drinkable. 

Potasb,  an  alkali  procured  from  the  u-hes  of 
plants. 

Potation,  a draught;  a drinking  l-otit. 
Pot-boiler,  a literary  or  artUtic  effort  produceJ 
merely  to  earn  money. 

Potency,  power,  influence,  strength. 

PotentfaJ,  powerful ; existing  in  possibility  not 
in  act. 

Potently,  powerfully. 

Potion,  a draught ; a dose  of  medicine. 
Pot-pourri,  a dish  of  meats,  etc.,  cooked 
together;  a mixture  of  dried  flowers,  etc  ; 
a medley. 

Potabera,  a broken  piece  of  rarthi-nware. 
Pot-wailo^r,  an  elector  of  slight  qaalifi 
cations,  before  the  year 
Poulterer,  a dealer  in  ptiultry. 

Poultice,  a soft  appUcation  of  meal,  etc.,  for 
relieving  a sore. 

Poundage,  a certain  sum  deducted  from 
a pound;  payment  rab.i  by  tiie  weight  of  tbe 
commodity. 

Pourparler,  a conference  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  a treaty. 

Poverty,  Indigence;  necesHitv. 

Powerlesaness,  the  state  of  lacking  powrr 
Practicability,  the  state  of  being  feasible  tr 
possible. 

Practice,  the  habit  of  doing  anything;  cut-Uj 
ary  use;  the  exercise  of  any  profcotoun : 
performance. 

Practise,  to  do  habitually;  to  ex.rci.>c  a!>v 
profession ; to  perform. 

Practitioner,  one  who  practise  a profi^si.  n, 
particularly  that  of  medicine. 

Pragmatic,  meddling;  Impertinently  b'is\  : 
interfering. 

Prairie,  a wide  tract  of  grassy,  trecleaa  land. 
Praiseivorthy,  deserving  praise. 

Prandial,  pertaining  to  a dinner. 

Pratique,  permission  lor  a vessel  to  trade  with 
a port  after  qaarautine. 

Praxis,  practice ; an  example  for  practice. 
Prayer,  a petition  to  God ; an  entreaty. 

Preacb,  to  discourse  publicly  on  sacred  subjects ; 
to  proclaim. 

Preamble,  a preface  or  introduction. 

Prebend,  a clerical  office  in  cathedral  churches. 
Preb'endary,  the  holder  of  a prebend. 
Precarious,  imeertein;  depending  on  another's 
will. 

Prec'atory,  relating  to  prayer ; beseeching. 
Precaution,  a preventive  measure;  cantion 
exercised  beforehand. 

Precede  • to  go  before  in  time,  rank,  etc. 
Prece'dence,  the  act  or  state  of  going  before. 
Prece'dent,  going  before. 

Preo'edent,  anything  said  or  done  that  may 
serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed  in  thefutare. 
Precentor,  the  leader  of  a choir. 

Preceptor,  a teacher;  the  bead  of  certain 
houses  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

Precinct,  a boondary ; a district  within  certain 
limits. 

Precious,  valuable ; of  great  price. 

Precipice,  a headlong  descent ; a steep  cliff. 
Precipitancy,  rash  or  headlong  haste. 
Precipitate,  to  throw  headlong;  to  hurry  , 
blindly;  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  a vessel 
(chem.);  that  which  so  settles. 

Precipitation,  the  act  of  precipitating. 

Prfecis,  a summary.  w ; 

Precise,  exact ; strict ; nice ; finical. 
Precisianism,  exaggerated  exactness.  ' 

Precision,  the  quality  of  being  precise. 

Preclude,  to  shnt  out ; to  hinder. 

Precocious,  ripe  before  time;  forward. 
Preconceive,  to  form  an  opinion  beforehand. 
Preconcerted,  arranged  beforehand. 

Precursor,  a forerunner ; a harbinger. 
Precursory,  serving  as  a forerunner. 
Predaceous,  in  the  habit  of  preying  on  othef 
animals. 

Predatory,  plnndarlng:  practising  rapine. 
Predecessor,  one  who  hM  preceded  another  ta 
eny  place  or  state. 
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Fredfistination,  the  doctrino  that  everything 
has  been  finally  foreordained  by  God. 
FrediaJt  relating  to  farms  or  land. 
Fra'dicable,  that  may  be  affirmed  of  something. 
Fredlcament,  a difficult  situation ; a category 
or  class  (Logic). 

Predict,  to  foretell. 

Predileetioat  a prepossession  in  favour  of 
something. 

Predominance,  prevalence ; superiority. 
Pre-eminent,  smrpassing  others. 
Pre-emption,  the  right  of  purchasing  before 
another. 

Preen,  to  adjust  the  feathers  as  a bird  does. 
Preface,  an  introduction  to  a book,  etc. 
Prefatory,  introductory. 

Prefect,  a governor;  the  head  of  a French 
department. 

Preferable,  more  to  be  desired. 

Preference,  choice ; higher  regard. 
Preferential,  having  a preference. 
Preferment,  advancement  to  a higher  station. 
Pretflaoial,  earlier  than  the  glacial  period. 
Pragnan^  being  with  young ; full  of  meaning. 
Prehensile,  adapted  for  grasping. 
Prehistor'lc,  before  the  eartiest  period  men- 
tioned in  history. 

Prejudice,  a Judgment  already  formed  without 
proper  consideration ; bias. 

Prelacy,  the  office  of  a prelate. 

Prelate,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  highest  order, 
a bishop. 

Prelection,  a lecture  read  in  public. 
Prelimina^,  previous ; Introductory. 
Prel'ude,  something  introductory:  an  intro- 
ductory air. 

Prelude',  to  serve  as  a prelude ; to  introduce. 
Premature,  ripe  too  soon;  done,  said,  etc., 
before  the  proper  time. 

Premeditation,  the  act  of  meditating  or  plan- 
ning beforehand. 

Premier,  first,  chief ; the  Prime  Minister. 
Premise',  to  say  or  write  previously;  to  lay 
down  premises. 

Prem'ise,  proposition  antecedently  supposed  or 
proved. 

Premises,  houses  or  tenements. 

Premium,  a reward ; a sum  paid  for  insurance ; 

payment  made  for  instruction  in  a trade,  etc. 
Premonition,  previous  warning. 
Premonitory,  giving  previous  notice. 
Preocenpatlon,  previous  occupation. 
Prepar'atory, serving  to  prepare;  introductory. 
Prepense,  premeditated. 

Preponderance,  superiority  of  weight,  power, 
etc. 

Prepossession,  previous  possession;  pre- 
conceived opinion;  prejudice. 

Preposterous,  contrary  to  reason;  absurd. 
Pre-Raphaelite,  belonging  to  the  style  of  art 
before  Itaphael’s  time;  pertaining  to  the  Pre- 
raphaelite  brotherhood. 

Prerogative,  an  exclusive  privilege. 

Presage,  a foreboding  of  some  future  event. 
Presbyterian,  a member  of  a religious  sect. 
Pres'bytery,  a body  of  elders. 

Pra'science,  fordmowledge. 

Prescribe,  to  lay  down  authoritatively;  to 
write  directions  for  a remedy. 

Prescription,  that  which  is  prescribed;  a 
custom  continued  nntil  it  has  the  force  of  law. 
Prescriptive,  established  by  long  use. 
Presentation,  the  act  of  presenting. 
Presentiment,  anticipation  of  something 
about  to  happen. 

preservation,  the  state  of  being  kept  from 
harm  or  decay. 

Preservative,  having  the  power  of  preserving. 
Presidency,  the  office,  etc.,  of  a president. 
PresidentisLl,  belonging  to  a president. 

Press  (the),  newspaper  literature. 

Press-gang,  a band  of  sailors  employed  to  force 
men  into  the  naval  service. 

Pressman,  a man  in  charge  of  a printing  press ; 
a journalist. 

Prestidigitator,  a jnggler. 

Prestige,  literally  iUnsion  or  fascination;  the 
influence  procee^g  from  recognition  of  past 
achievements. 

Prestissimo,  very  quickly  (mvtie). 

Presto,  quick ; at  once. 

Presumably,  that  may  be  supposed ; probably, 
perhaps. 

Presumption,  a supposition ; over-boldness. 
Presumptive  (heir),  an  heir  who  may  be 
ousted  from  his  right  by  the  birth  of  a nearer 
relative. 

Presumptuous,  arrogant,  over-bold,  insolent. 
Presuppose,  to  suppose  beforehand ; to  premise. 
Pretension,  a claim. 

Preter'ita,  the  past ; things  finished. 
Preterite,  past ; the  past  tense. 
Pretermission,  the  act  of  omitting. 
Preternatural,  different  from  what  is  natural. 
Pretext,  an  excuse ; a pretence. 

Prevailing,  predominant;  having  greater  in- 
fluence. 

Prevalence,  Iffie  state  of  being  predominant  or 
wide-spread. 

Prevaricate,  to  quibble;  to  avoid  a direct 
reply. 


Preventive,  tending  to  hinder. 

Previously,  beforehand;  antecedently. 
Prevision,  foresight 

Prey,  something  to  be  seized  and  devoured; 
plunder. 

Priceless,  invaluable ; beyond  price. 
Prio-dieu,  a desk  to  kneel  at  in  prayer. 
Priesthood,  the  office  of  a priest;  priests. 
Priggish,  full  of  conceit  or  affectation. 
Primacy,  the  office  o!  a primate. 

Prima  donna,  the  principal  female  singer  in 
an  opera. 

Prima  facie,  at  first  sight  or  appearance. 
Primal,  first. 

Primal^,  first ; chief ; original ; elementary. 
Primate,  an  archbishop. 

Frlnteval,  belonging  to  the  earliest  times. 
Priming,  the  povrder  in  the  pan  of  a gun. 
Primitive,  relating  to  the  beginning ; original ; 

old-fashioned ; not  derivative. 
Primogeniture,  the  state  of  being  the  first- 
born. 

Primordial,  first,  existing  from  the  beginning. 
Princi^p^  chief;  first  in  rank,  power,  etc. 
Principia,  first  principles. 

Principle,  a fundamental  trath;  an  element; 

a motive ; a rule  of  conduct. 

Prink,  to  adorn  for  show. 

Priority,  precedence  in  time,  place,  etc. 
Priory,  a religions  house. 

Prism,  a solid  figure  whose  two  ends  are  similar, 
equal  and  parallel,  and  its  faces  parallelograma. 
Pristine,  ancient,  primitive;  original. 
Privacy,  secrecy ; retirement,  retreat. 
Privateer,  a private  ship  fitted  out  to  plunder 
an  enemy’s  smps. 

Privation,  the  state  of  being  deprived ; want. 
Privilege,  an  advantage ; right  or  immunity. 
Privily,  secretly,  privately. 

Privy  Council,  a body  of  councillors  selected 
by  the  sovereign  to  advise  him  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Probability,  likelihood;  appearance  of  truth. 
Probat^  the  provlag  of  a will. 

Probationer,  one  who  is  on  trial ; a novice. 
Probe,  a surgeon’s  instrument;  to  examine. 
Probity,  honesty ; integrity. 

Problematic,  nncertain ; open  to  dispute. 
Proboscis,  the  trunk  of  an  elephant ; a snout. 
Procacity,  petulance;  insolence. 
Pro-cathedral,  a church  used  as  a temporary 
cathedral. 

Procedure,  the  manner  or  act  of  proceeding. 
Proceeds,  produce;  the  money  derived  from 
anything. 

Processional,  relating  to  a procession. 
Proo&S-verbal,  a statement  of  facts  in  con- 
nection with  a legal  proceeding ; the  minutes  of 
a meeting. 

Proclaim,  to  announce  publicly ; to  promulgate. 
Proclamation,  announcement  by  authority. 
Proclivity,  tendency ; inclination. 
Procrastination,  a putting  off;  dilatorlncss. 
Procreation,  generation ; production. 
Procrustean,  making  conformable  by  force; 
bullying. 

Proctor,  the  manager  of  another’s  affairs; 

a university  official. 

Procumbent,  lying  down,  prone. 
Procurator,  one  who  manages  another’s  affairs. 
Procure,  to  obtain ; to  contrive. 

Procuress,  a bawd ; a female  pimp. 
Prodigality,  W'aste;  excessive  liberality. 
Prodigious,  amazing;  monstrous. 

Prodigy,  a precocious  person ; something  very 
much  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Prod'uce,  product ; that  which  Is  yielded. 
Produce',  to  bring  forth;  to  offer  to  view; 

to  A 

Productivity,  the  power  to  produce. 

Proem,  a preface,  an  introduction. 
Profanation,  the  violating  of  anything  sacred. 
Profanity,  irreverent  conduct  or  speech. 
Professedly,  by  open  avowal. 

Professional,  relating  to  a profession. 
Professorial,  relating  to  a professor. 

Proffer,  to  offer ; to  propose. 

Proficient,  advanced  in  any  study,  art,  etc. 
Profile,  the  side-view  of  the  human  face. 
Profit,  gain;  pecuniary  advantage ; benefit. 
Prof'llgacy,  the  quality  of  being  profligate. 
Profligate,  dissolute ; lost  to  virtae. 

Pro  forma,  for  form’s  sake. 

Profundity,  depth ; depth  of  knowledge. 
Profuseness,  lavishness,  prodigality. 
Profusion,  lavislmess ; abundance. 
Progenitor,  an  ancestor ; a parent. 

Progeny,  offspring ; descendants. 
Prognostication,  a foretoken,  a forecast. 
Programme,  a plan  of  the  order  to  be  followed 
in  an  entertainment  or  series  of  events. 
Progression,  motion  forward ; progr^s. 
Progressive,  going  forward ; Improving. 
Prohibition,  the  act  of  forbidding ; an  interdict . 
Prohibitive,  implying  prohibition ; impossible ; 
excessive. 

Pro'Ject,  a scheme;  apian. 

Project',  to  throw  forward;  to  pro]^e;  to 
scheme ; to  draw  in  outline  on  a new  plane. 
Projectile,  a body  impelled  forward ; a shot. 
Prompsoi  a displacement  of  an  internal  organ. 


Prolegom'ena,  introductory  observations. 
Proletarian,  relating  to  the  lowest  or  poorest 
class  of  the  nation. 

Proletariate,  the  lower  classes. 

Prolific,  fruitful,  productive. 

Prolix,  long,  tedious ; not  concise. 

Prolixity,  wearisome  length. 

Proloc'utor,  the  chairman  of  Convocation. 
Prologue,  a preface ; an  introdnetion  to  a play, 
etc. 

Prolongation,  a Imigthening  or  delaying. 
Pi*omenade,  a walk ; a place  for  walking ; to 
stroll  in  public. 

Prominent,  standing  out ; very  easily  seen. 
Promiscuous,  mingled  in  confusion;  indis- 
criminate. 

Prom'lssory,  containing  a promise. 
Profm'ontory,  a headland,  a cape. 

Promoter,  one  who  promotes ; one  who  advances 
or  assists  a movement. 

Prompter,  one  who  suggests  the  words  to  an 
actor  when  he  falters. 

Promptitude,  readiness ; quickness. 
Promulgate,  to  publish ; to  make  known. 
Prone,  lying  face  downwards ; inclined. 

Prong,  tnfi  sharp  point  of  a fork,  antler,  etc. 
Pronoun,  a word  nsed  instead  of  a noun. 
PronooxMiement,  a formal  declaration. 
Fi'onunelation,  ttie  act  or  mode  of  utterance . 
Prooemlum,  an  tntrodnetion,  a preface. 
Proof-sbeets,  a printer's  proofs,  l.e.,  first 
immessions  in  printing  for  correction. 
Propaganda,  a society  for  the  spreading  of 
principles  and  opinions. 

Propagation,  the  act  of  propagating  or  spread- 
ing. 

Pro  patrla,  for  one’s  country. 

Propeller,  that  which  propels;  the  screw  that 
drives  a vessel  forward. 

Propensity,  a leaning  towards ; tendency. 
Prophecy  (pi.  prophecies),  an  inspired  utter- 
ance; a declaration  of  something  to  come; 
a forewarning,  a premonition. 

Prophesy,  to  predict,  to  foretell 
Prophetical,  foretelling  fntnre  events. 
Prophylactic,  guarding  against  disease. 
Propinquity,  nearness  in  place,  time,  or  blood. 
Propitiate,  to  conciliate ; to  make  propitious. 
Propit'iatory,  able  to  propitiate. 

Propitious,  favourable,  kind. 

Proplasm,  a mould,  a matrix. 

Proportional,  in  proportion;  corresponding 
magnitude. 

Proposal,  an  offer ; a plan ; an  offer  of  marriage. 
Preposition,  an  offer  of  terms ; a proposal ; a 
pi'c^lem,  a theorem  (math.);  a motion  before 
a meeting. 

Propound,  to  offer  for  consideration. 
Proprl'etary , an  owner ; relating  to  an  owner. 
Proprietress,  a female  o^vner. 

Propriety,  conformity  with  established  laws  of 
conduct;  fitness. 

Propulsion,  the  act  of  driving  forward. 

Pro  rata,  in  proportion. 

Prorogation,  the  act  of  proroguing. 
Prorogue',  to  put  off ; to  adjourn  (Parliament). 
Prosa'lo,  resembling  prose ; commonplace. 
Proscenium,  the  psirt  of  a stage  in  front  of  the 
curtain. 

Proscribe,  to  outlaw ; to  condemn ; to  prohibit. 
Proscription,  the  act  of  proscribing. 

Prose,  writing  or  speech  not  in  verse. 
Prosecution,  legal  proceedings  against  a 
person;  the  prosecutors. 

Prosecutor,  one  who  institutes  legal  proceed- 
ings against  another;  one  who  carries  on  any 
scheme,  etc. 

Proselyte,  a convert  to  some  religion,  party, 
etc. 

Proselytize,  to  make  proselytes. 

Prosiness,  the  state  of  being  dull  or  tedious. 
Prosody,  that  part  of  grammar  treating  of  the 
laws  of  versification. 

Prosopopoeia,  a figure  by  which  things  ara 
spoken  or  as  persons. 

Pros'pect,  a view,  aspect ; expectation. 
Prospect',  to  explore  for  gold,  etc. 
Prospective,  looking  forward ; in  the  future. 
Prospectus,  a plan  of  some  proposed  enterprise. 
Prostitute,  a base  hireling ; to  misuse  for  base 
purposes. 

Prostrate,  lying  at  full  length ; lying  at  mercy. 
Prostration,  the  act  of  prostrating ; weakness. 
Protagonist,  a leading  character. 

Prote'an,  chanring  form  with  ease ; variable. 
Protection,  defence ; shelter;  a passport;  the 
supporting  of  home  industries  by  taxing  imports. 
Protectionist,  one  who  favours  protection, 
an  anti-free-trader. 

Protectorate,  government  by  a protector; 
a system  of  government  involving  the  protection 
of  a weak  nation  by  a strong  one . 

Prot^g^,  one  under  the  care  or  patronage  of 
another. 

Protein  or  Froteldi  an  essential  principle  In 
nitrogenous  foods.  . ... 

Pro'test,  a solemn  declaration  of  opinion  against 
something. 

Protest',  to  make  a protest ; to  affirm  solemnly. 
Protestant,  one  of  the  reformed  faith ; a sup- 
porter of  the  Reformation. 
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Protestation,  a solemn  declaration;  a protest. 
Pro'tocol,  the  original  draft  of  an  agreement; 
a record. 

Protomartyr,  the  first  martyr, 

Protoplasm,  the  essence  or  basis  of  living 
matter. 

Protot3rpe,  the  original  of  a copy ; a model. 
Protozo'a,  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life. 
Protracted,  dra^vn  out ; delayed.  > 

Protraction,  the  act  of  protracting;  delay; 
a plan. 

Protractor,  a mathematical  instrument. 
Protrade,  to  thrust  forward ; to  project. 
Protrusion,  the  act  of  protruding. 
Protuberance,  a prominence,  a swelling. 
Proven,  proved. 

Provencal,  belonging  to  Proven<}e  in  Southern 
France. 

Proverbial,  relating  to,  or  used  as  a proverb; 

as  well  knovra  as  a proverb. 

Providence,  divine  care ; God ; prudence. 
Providential,  effected  by  providence ; prudent. 
Provider,  one  who  provides  or  supplies. 
Provincial,  relating  to  a province ; unpolished. 
Provinoialism,  a mode  of  expression  peculiar 
to  a country  district. 

Provisional,  temporarily  established. 
Provi'so,  a condition ; a stipulation. 
Provocation,  that  which  rouses  anger. 
Provoc'ative,  serving  to  provoke. 

Provoke,  to  incense ; to  rouse ; to  stir  up. 
Provost,  the  head  of  certain  bodies;  a chief 
magistrate  in  Scotland. 

Provost-marshal,  a military  officer  who 
attends  to  breaches  of  discipline. 

Prowess,  bravery ; military  valour. 
Proximate,  next;  near  and  immediate. 
Proximo,  in  the  next  month. 

Proxy,  a person  acting  for  another ; a written 
authority  so  to  act. 

Prude,  a woman  affecting  exaggerated  modesty. 
Prudent,  cautious,  discreet. 

Prudential,  characterised  by  prudence. 
Prudery,  the  behaviour  of  a prude. 
Prurience,  itching  desire  or  appetite. 

Pry,  to  peep  narrowly ; to  peer  inquisitively 
Psalmist,  a writer  of  psalms  or  sacred  songs. 
Psalmody,  the  singing  of  psalms;  a book  of 
psalms. 

Psalter,  the  Book  of  Psalms ; a psalm-book, 
pseudo,  a prefix  meaning  false  or  counterfeit. 
Pseudonym,  an  assumed  name. 

Psycne,  a maiden  beloved  by  Cupid ; the  soul. 
Psychical,  belonging  to  the  soul  or  mind. 
Psychology,  the  science  of  the  soul  or  mind. 
Ptomaine,  a term  for  those  bodies,  generally 
poisonous,  generated  in  putrefying  animal 
matter. 

Puberty,  the  transition  stage  from  childhood 
to  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Pubescent,  arriving  at  puberty. 

Publican,  a collector  of  taxes ; an  Inn-keeper. 
Publicity,  the  state  of  being  generally  known. 
Public-minded,  having  regard  to  the  puhiie 
welfare. 

Publisher,  one  who  issues  books. 

Puce,  a brownish  shade. 

Puce!  age,  a state  of  virginity. 

Puddler,  one  who  works  at  converting  eaet-iron 
Into  wrouglit-iron. 

Puerile, childish;  foolish. 

Puerility,  the  state  of  being  puerile. 
Puerperal,  belonging  to  childbirth. 

Pagilism,  the  act  of  boxing  or  fighting  with  the 
fists. 

Pugilist,  one  who  fights  with  his  fists. 
Pugnacious,  quarrelsome;  inclined  to  fight. 
Pugnacity,  quarrelsomeness. 

Puisne  (puny),  younger;  lower  in  rank. 
Pu'issance,  power,  strength,  force. 

Pu'issant,  powerful,  strong. 

Puke,  to  vomit. 

Paling,  whining,  crying. 

Pallet,  a young  hen. 

Pulley,  a wheel  moving  on  an  axis  with  a groove 
in  wMeh  a rope  runs. 

Pullman-car,  a well-furnished  railway  car. 
Pul'monary,  affecting  the  lungs. 

Pulpit,  a stand  in  church  from  which  the  sermon 
is  delivered. 

Pulsation,  the  beating  of  the  pulse;  a throb. 
Pulverize,  to  reduce  to  powder. 

Pumice,  a hard,  porous,  volcanic  substance. 
Puncheon,  a perforating  tool ; a liquid  measure. 
Punchinello,  a buffoon ; Punch. 

Punctilio,  nicety  in  behaviour  and  forms. 
Punctilious,  particular  in  matters  of  etiquette. 
Punctuality,  exactness  with  regard  to  time. 
Punctuation,  the  art  of  putting  in  the  stops  in 
writing. 

Puncture,  a hole  made  with  a sharp  point. 
Pandit,  a learned  Brahmin. 

Pungent,  sharp  to  taste  or  smell ; keen. 

Punic,  relating  to  the  Carthaginians;  faith- 

Puniness,  feebleness ; pettiness ; smallness. 
Punishable,  that  may  be  punished. 

Punitive,  inflicting  punishment. 

Punkah,  a large  fan  for  Tentilating  Indian 
houses. 

Punster,  one  given  to  making  puna. 
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Pupil,  a scholar ; a ward ; the  central  portion 
of  the  eye  encircled  by  the  iris. 

Pupilage,  the  state  of  being  a pupil ; wardship. 

Pupil-teacher,  a pupil  learning  to  teach. 

Puppet,  a Bmall  image  moved  by  wires  in  a 
mock  drama ; one  who  is  mode  a tool  of. 

Purblind,  near-sighted. 

Purchasable,  that  may  be  bought. 

Purchase,  to  buy;  to  acquire  by  contract; 
leverage;  point  d’appui. 

Purely,  in  a pure  manner ; merely. 

Purgative,  having  the  power  to  purge. 

Purgatory,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a state  after  death  in  which  souls  arc 
purified, 

Purge,  to  cleanse;  to  clear  from  guilt;  to 
evacuate  the  bowels. 

Purification,  the  act  of  making  pure. 

Purifier,  that  which  purifies. 

Purism,  exactness  in  tlie  use  of  words. 

Puritan,  a member  of  a Protestant  religious 
body  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Puritanical,  relating  to  the  Puritans;  strict. 

Purity,  freedom  from  guilt  or  admixture. 

Purlieu,  the  boundaries  of  any  place ; the  out- 
skirts. 

Purloin,  to  steal,  to  take  by  theft. 

Pur'port,  to  signify,  to  imply ; design,  meaning. 

Purring,  the  low  murmuring  of  a cat. 

Purse-proud,  puffed  up  with  pride  of  wealth. 

Pursuant,  conformably  with ; as  a consequence 
to ; in  accordance  with. 

Pursuit,  the  act  of  pursuing;  endeavour  to 
attain ; an  occupation. 

Pur'suivant,  an  attendant  on  the  heralds ; a 
State  messengei. 

Purveyance,  the  procuring  of  victuals. 

Purveyor,  one  who  provides  victuals. 

Pus,  matter  secreted  in  a festering  sore. 

Puseyite,  a follower  of  Dr.  Pusey ; a ritualistic 
High-Churchman. 

Pusillanim'ity,  cowardice. 

Pusillanimous,  cowardly ; lacking  spirit. 

Puss,  a name  for  a cat  or  a hare. 

Pustule,  a pimple  containing  matter. 

Putrefac'tion,  the  state  of  putrefying. 

Putrefy,  to  decay ; to  make  rotten. 

Putrescent,  growing  putrid. 

Putrid,  rotten,  decaying ; corrupt. 

Pygmy,  a dwarf;  very  small. 

P.yramid,  a solid  figure  tapering  to  a point ; a 
sepulchral  monument  in  Egypt. 

Pyram'ldal,  having  the  form  of  a pyramid. 

Pyre,  a funeral  pile. 

Pyretic,  a medicine  for  cases  of  fever. 

Pyrites,  a metal  containing  sulphur  in  com- 
bination. 

Pyrom'eter,  an  Instrument  for  measuring 
degrees  of  heat. 

Pyrotechnic,  belonging  to  fireworks. 

Pyrrhonism,  scepticism:  universal  doubt. 

Pythoness,  the  priestess  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi ; a kind  of  witch. 

Pyx,  the  sacred  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept ; 
the  box  of  specimen  coins  at  the  British  Mint. 

Quackery,  pretended  slcill,  especially  in 
medicine. 

Quadragesima,  the  Latin  name  for  Lent ; the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Quadrangle,  a square  encircled  by  buildings; 
a figure  having  four  sides  and  four  angles. 

Quadrant,  the  fourth  part  of  a circle ; an 
instrument  for  measuring  altitudes. 

Quadrate,  square;  divisible  into  four  equal 
parts ; to  square  with. 

Quadrilateral,  having  four  sides. 

Quadrille,  a dance ; a game  of  cards. 

Quadripartite,  divided  into  four  parts. 

Quadroon,  the  child  of  a mulatto  and  a 
white. 

Quad'ruped,  a four-footed  animal. 

Quad'ruple,  fourfold ; four  times  told. 

Quaff,  to  drink ; to  swallow  in  large  draughts. 

Quagmire,  a shaking  marsh;  a bog.  ‘ 

Quail,  a bird ; to  lose  courage. 

Quaint,  out  of  the  common ; old-fashioned. 

Quaker,  a member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

Qualification,  that  which  makes  a person  or 
thing  fit  for  any  duty  or  office;  restriction, 
modification. 

Qualify,  to  fit  for  anything;  to  restrict;  to 
modify. 

Qualitative,  relating  to  quality. 

Qualm,  a sudden  fit  of  sickness  ; a scruple. 

Quandary,  a difficult  situation;  a dilemma. 

Quantitative,  relating  to  quantity. 

Quantity,  mass,  amount ; bulk ; a large  portion. 

Quantum,  a quantity ; an  amount. 

Quarantine,  a period  during  which  a ship 
arrived  from  an  infected  port  is  forbidden  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  shore. 

Quarrel,  a brawl ; a falling  out  between  friends. 

Quarrelling,  disputing,  discord,  wrangling. 

Quarry,  a pit  from  which  stone  is  taken;  a 
hawk's  prey ; an  animal  pursued  in  the  chase. 

Quart,  the  foortb  part  of  a gallon. 

Quarter-Day,  the  day  when  quarterly  pay- 
ments are  due ; a day  oc<!urri7.g  four  times  a 
yeas. 


I Quarter-deck,  a part  of  the  upper  deck  abaft 

the  main-mast. 

Quartering,  the  uniting  of  two  or  more  coats  of  • 
arms  on  a shield;  providing  with  quarters  or 
lodgings. 

Quarter-master,  an  officer  in  charge  of  the 
soldiers’  quarters  and  the  stores ; a petty  officer 
in  the  navy. 

Quartern,  the  fourth  part  of  a pint  or  peck. 

Quarter-sessions,  a court  held  quarterly  In 
every  county  or  borough  to  try  criminal  cases. 

Quarto,  a book  having  the  sheet  folded  into  four  ' : 
leaves.  J 

Quartz,  a crystalline  mineral.  . 

Quash,  to  crush ; to  subdue ; to  make  void,  ’ 

Qua'si,  as  it  were. 

Quatrain,  a stanza  of  four  fines  rhyming 
alternately.  j 

Quaver,  to  shake  the  voice ; to  vibrate ; a not®  \ 
in  music.  ■ 

Quay,  a landing-place;  a wharf. 

Quean,  a worthless  woman. 

Queasy,  sick;  causing  nausea;  fastidious. 

Queerish,  somewhat  queer  or  odd. 

Quell,  to  subdue ; to  crusli. 

Quench,  to  extinguish ; to  allay ; to  still. 

Querist,  one  who  asks  questions. 

Querulous,  fretful ; complaining. 

Query  (pi.  queries),  a question,  an  inquiry. 

Quest,  search ; the  act  of  seeking ; inquiry. 

Questionable,  doubtful;  disputable;  sus- 
picious. 

Queue,  a pigtail;  a string  of  people  waiting  to 
gain  admission  to  a place. 

Quibble,  to  argue  over  trifling  points. 

Quicken,  to  become  alive ; to  stimulate ; to 
hasten. 

Quicksand,  moving  sand ; unsolid  ground. 

Quickset,  a living  plant  set  to  grow  to  form  ijart 
of  a hedge. 

Quiddity,  essence ; a trifling  nicety. 

Quidnunc,  one  eager  to  know  or  pretending  to 
know  all  the  news. 

Quid  pro  quo,  a return  for  something  given. 

Quiescence,  the  state  of  being  quiescent. 

Quiescent,  resting;  calm. 

Quietude,  rest,  repose;  calmness. 

Quie'tus,  a final  settlement:  death. 

Quill-driver,  a slang  term  for  a clerk  or  writer. 

Quilting,  the  making  of  or  materials  for  aquiit. 

Quinqua^esima,  the  fiftieth;  the  name  of  the 
Sunday  before  Lent. 

Quinsy,  inflammation  of  the  throat.  , 

Quintes'sence,  an  extract  from  anything  con- 
taining all  its  virtues  in  a small  quantity. 

Quire,  twenty-four  sheets  of  paper.  ] 

Quirk,  a cunning  evasion ; a taunt  ; a quibble. 

Quittance,  discharge  from  a debt  orobUgation. 

Quiveringly,  tremblingly. 

Qui  vive,  who  goes  there?  ; alert.  . 

Quixot'ic,  exaggeratedly  romantic  or  chival- 
rous. 

Quizzical,  given  to  quizzing  or  making  fun  of. 

Quodlibet,  a nice  point;  a subtlety. 

Quoit,  a flattish  ring  of  iron  used  in  a throwing 
game. 

Quondam,  former. 

Quorum,  a sufficient  number  of  the  members  of 
a body  to  transact  business. 

Quota,  a share ; a proportion  assigned  to  each. 

Quotation,  the  act  of  quoting;  a passage 
quoted ; a suggested  price. 

Quoth,  say,  said  (I) ; says,  said  (he). 

Quotidian,  daily ; returning  every  day. 


Rabbi  (pi.  rabbis),  a Hebrew  word  meaning 
“ Master,”  a teacher  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
Rabbinical,  belonging  to  the  rabbis. 
Rabbit-warren,  a place  where  rabbits  burrow 
and  breed. 

Rabble,  a disorderly  mob. 

Rabidly,  in  mad  fury. 

Rabies,  a form  of  madness  to  which  dogs  are 
subject. 

Racial,  characteristic  of  a race,  peculiar  to  a 


race. 

Sacily,  in  a smart  or  jaunty  manner;  with 
zest. 

Jacket,  a tennis  bat;  a tumultuous  uproar. 
Jack-rent,  an  unreasonably  high  rent. 

Jacy,  lively,  smart. 

Jadial,  belon^ng  to  a ray  or  to  a radias. 
Jadiance,  brightness,  glory. 

Jadiation,  act  of  emitting  rays. 

Jadicaliy,  In  a thorough  manner. 

Jadisb,  the  root  of  a plant  which  is  used  as 
salad. 

Jadium,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infor. 
tadius  (pi.  radii),  a straight  line  Joining  the 
centre  of  a circle  to  any  point  on  its  circum- 
ference. 

tadix,  a root.  . 

tafter,  a slanting  beam  forming  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  roof  of  a building, 
tagout,  a higlily  spiced  stew, 
tagstone,  a kind  of  siliceons  rock, 
tald,  an  inroad,  incursion,  descent, 
laillery,  mockery,  banter. 
tail-chalFS,  iron  blocks  In  which  rails  rest 
and  by  which  they  are  clamped  to  the  sleepers, 
talmenti  dress,  apparel. 


\ 


J 


Rai. 

Bftlii-gaug«i  ftn  instrument  for  measuring  the 
rain-fall. 

Raisa,  to  lift. 

Raisin,  a dried  grape. 

Raison  d’etre,  justification  (or  existence, 
justification. 

Rajah,  a native  Indian  prince. 

Rajpoot,  a descendant  of  tire  old  royal  race  of 
Hlndostan. 

Rahe  of  a ship,  the  projection  of  the  stem 
beyond  the  extreme  ends  of  the  keel;  the 
deflection  of  a mast  from  the  perpendicular. 

Rallentando,  a musical  term  denoting  tlrat  the 
passage  is  to  be  plaved  more  slowly . 

Rally,  to  reassemble  after  a rout;  to  recover 
strength  after  an  illness ; to  banter. 

Ramadan,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Moham- 
medan year,  observed  as  a fast. 

Ramification,  the  spreading  out  like  the 
branches  of  a tree. 

Ramose,  abonndlng  in  branches. 

Rampant,  standing  on  the  hind-legs;  aggres- 
sive, overleaping  bounds. 

Ramrod,  a rod  used  for  ramming  do'n-n  the 
cliarge  of  a gun. 

Rancne,  an  American  term  for  a grazing  farm. 

Rancid,  putrid. 

Rancorous,  cherishing  ill-will,  virulent. 

Random,  bap-hazard,  chance. 

Rapacious,  greedy,  grasping. 

Rapacity,  greed,  voracity. 

Rapidity,  swiftness. 

Rapier,  a long  slender  dagger. 

Rap'lne,  plunder,  violent  seizure. 

Rappee,  a kind  of  snu3. 

Rapprochement,  a friendly  approach,  an 
approach  to  a friendly  understanding. 

Rapt,  carried  away  by  ecstasy. 

Raptores,  birds  of  prey. 

Rapture,  ecstasy. 

Rapturous,  ecstatic. 

Rara  avis,  “a  rare  bird,"  some  one  especially 
rare  and  exquisite. 

Raree-show,  a peep-show. 

Rarefaction,  the  becoming  less  dense,  the 
expansion  of  a gas. 

Rarefy,  to  render  less  dense,  to  cause  to  expand. 

Rarity,  scarcity ; something  uncommon  or  rare. 

Rascally,  %’illiunous,  scoundrelly. 

Rasure,  erasure,  scraping  ont. 

Ratable,  liable  to  be  taxed ; able  to  be  valued 
at  a certain  price. 

Ratafi'a,  a flavouring  essence  obtained  from 
the  kernels  of  fruits. 

Ratchet,  a bar  which  works  on  a toothed  wheel. 

Rate,  a fixed  proportion;  a local  tax;  speed 
deCTee  of  motion ; to  estimate ; to  chide. 

Rath  or  rathe,  early. 

Ratification,  the  act  of  confirming. 

Ratio  (pi.  ratios),  proportion. 

Ratioc'inatiou,  the  act  or  process  of  reason- 
ing. 

Rational,  in  accordance  with  reason,  reason- 
able. 

Rationa'le  (a-le),  the  theoretical  justification 
or  explanation. 

Ratlin  or  ratline,  the  short  horizontal  rope 
forming  one  of  the  steps  of  the  rigging. 

Rattam,  a tall  palm  with  a smooth  slender  stem 
used  for  walking-sticks. 

Rattlesnake,  a poisonous  snake  which  makes 
a rattling  sound  with  its  tail. 

Raucous,  hearse,  harsh-sounding, 

Ras’age,  to  devastate. 

Ravel,  to  fray  out. 

Ra  ven,  a kind  of  crow. 

Rav'en  or  Rav'in,  to  go  eagerly  in  quest  of  prey. 

Ravenous,  voracious. 

Ravine,  a rocky  defile,  chasm. 

Ravishment,  ecstasy,  extreme  delight. 

Razzia,  an  Arabic  term  for  a plundering  raid. 

Reachable,  able  to  be  reached;  attainable. 

React,  to  act  in  a counter  direction,  to  act 
mutually. 

Reactionary,  acting  in  the  opposite  direction, 
retrogressive,  opposing  progress. 

Readdress,  to  address  anew  or  afresh. 

Readership,  the  office  or  function  of  a reader; 
a professorship. 

Readiness,  wUlLngness;  itate  of  preparation; 
ease,  facility. 

Readjourn,  to  adjourn  again. 

Readjustment,  a fresh  adjustment;  a new 
arrangement. 

Readmit,  to  admit  again. 

Ready-reckoner,  a book  of  arithmetical  tables 
to  aid  in  speedy  calculation. 

Reaffirm,  to  affirm  over  again  or  anew. 

Reafforest,  to  turn  into  forest  land  again. 

Reagent,  a chemical  substance  which  by  its  1 
action  serves  as  a test  of  the  presence  of  other  ■ 
3nbstan''e8. 

Realgar,  a compound  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  | 

Realism,  the  representation  in  art  or  literature  i 
of  things  as  they  are  without  idealization ; the  1 
doctrine  that  general  terms  represent  real 
existences  1 

Realist,  one  who  In  art  or  literature  represents  ! 
thinee  as  they  are  without  idealization.  j 

Reality  ’vl.  realities),  that  which  la  true  or  ; 
really  exists.  ' 
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Realization,  the  actual  attainment  of  come 
end ; the  faculty  of  realizing. 

Realm,  kingdom,  dominion,  sphere. 

Real-school,  a (Herman  school  in  wlilch 
modern  subjects  are  taught. 

Ream,  twenty  quires. 

Reanimate,  to  inspire  with  fresh  life. 

Reaper,  one  who  cuts  and  gathers  in  the 
harvest. 

Reappear,  to  appear  again. 

Rear-admiral,  the  third  degree  of  admiral  j 
rank.  Admiral,  Vice-Admiral,  and  Bear- Admiral.  ' 

Rear-guard,  a body  of  troops  appointed  to 
protect  the  rear  of  a column. 

Rear-mouse,  see  reremouse. 

Rearrangement,  a fresh  arrangement,  a 
readjustment. 

Reasonable,  in  accordance  with  reason. 

Reasoning,  the  exercise  of  the  reason ; the 
chain  of  an  argument. 

Reassemble,  to  assemble  again. 

Reassert,  to  assert  over  again,  to  repeat. 

Reassurance,  a statement  which  gives 
renewed  confidence;  a second  insurance. 

Rebate,  a smn  allowed  as  discount. 

Rebeck,  a stringed  musical  instrument. 

Rebellion,  a revolt  against  recognized  authority 

Rebellious,  revolting  against  recognized 
authority. 

Rebuff,  a check,  a repulse. 

Rebus,  a pictorial  device  to  illustrate  a name, 
like  a picture  puzzle. 

Rebut,  to  violently  repel. 

Recal'citrant,  restive,  refractory. 

Recant,  to  withdraw  a statement. 

Recapitulate,  to  recount  the  beads  of  a 
discourse,  to  sum  up. 

Recede,  to  draw  back. 

Receipt,  a written  acknowledgment  of  money 
or  goods  received ; the  act  of  receiving. 

Recension,  the  critical  re-editing  or  revision 
of  a text  or  manuscript. 

Recent,  late,  of  late  occurrence. 

Receotacle.  a place  for  the  reception  of  some- 
thing. 

Reception,  the  act  of  receiving. 

Receptivity,  the  power  of  understanding  or  of 
absorbing. 

Recess,  an  interval,  vacation : a niche. 

R^chauff^.  something  heated  and  served  up  a 
second  time;  a tedious  reproduction  of  old  ideas. 

Recbepcb^,  rare  and  choice. 

Recipe,  a list  of  ingredients. 

Reclnlent,  the  receiver. 

Reciprocal,  done  by  each  to  the  other. 

Reciprocate,  to  mutually  interchange. 

Reciprocity,  mutual  interchange. 

Recital,  a narration  or  enumeration ; a musical 
I)erformance  on  the  organ  or  piano. 

Recitation,  the  act  of  reciting. 

Re'eitative,  narrative  in  song,  musical  dec- 
lamation. 

Reckless,  heedless,  daring. 

Reckoning,  calculation;  an  account. 

Reclaim,  to  recover;  recaU  to  the  path  of  duty. 

Recluse,  a hermit. 

Recognition,  the  act  of  knowing  again;  the 
act  of  acknowledging  or  admitting. 

Hecog'nlzance.  a formal  obligation  vmder- 
taken  in  the  presence  of  a magistrate. 

Recoil,  to  refund,  shrink  back. 

Recollection,  remembrance. 

Kecommenoament,  a beginning  anew,  a 
renewal. 

Recommend,  to  speak  on  behalf  of,  or  in 
favour  of. 

Recommitment,  a second  committal. 

Recompense,  a reward. 

Reconcilable,  capable  of  being  reconciled. 

Reconciliation,  the  renewal  of  friendly 
relations  after  a quarrel. 

Recondite,  far-fetched,  abstruse ; learned. 

Recon'naissance,  scouting,  preparatory 
observations  in  mUitary  tactics. 

Reconnoitre,  to  take  a military  survey,  to 
scout. 

Reconquest,  a winning  back  by  conquest. 

Reconstruct,  to  construct  anew. 

Recorder,  an  official  who  records  or  registers. 

Recoup,  to  compensate  for  a loss. 

Recourse,  resort. 

Recovery,  a winning  back;  restoration  to 
health. 

Recreant,  a coward,  a renegade. 

Recreative,  affording  recreation  or  amuse- 
ment. 

Recrimination,  a retort,  a counter  accu- 
sation. 

Recrlm'inatlve,  making  counter  charges. 

Recrudescent,  incoming  sore  again,  breaking 
out  anew. 

Recruit,  a newly  enlisted  soldier. 

Rectangular,  having  Its  angles  right  angles. 

Rectify,  to  set  right,  to  correct. 

Rectilineal,  contained  by  right  lines  or  straight 
Lines. 

Rectitude,  uprightness,  Integrity. 

Recto,  a printer’s  term  for  the  right-hand  page. 

Rector,  an  incumbentof  the  Church  of  England 
who  is  entitled  to  the  tithes  of  his  benefice ; the 
bead  ol  a college. 
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Recumbent,  in  a reclining  posture. 
Recu'perative,  restorative. 

Recur,  to  occur  again. 

Recurrent,  occurring  again  at  intervals. 
Recurring,  occurring  again. 

Rec'usant,  one  who  obstinately  refuses  to 
conform. 

Redactor,  one  who  arranges  and  edits  literary 
material. 

Redan',  a V shaped  field  work  with  the  pi> 
iecting  arms  facing  the  enemy. 

Red'argue,  to  refute. 

Redeemable,  able  to  be  redeemed  or  re- 
claimed. 

Redemption,  the  act  of  baying  back  or 
reclaiming. 

Redintegration,  the  act  of  making  whole 
again. 

Rediscovery,  a second  discovery  of  the  same 
thing. 

Redistribution,  the  act  of  distributing  anew 
or  in  a different  manner. 

Redivi'vus,  restored  to  life  again. 

Hed'olent,  smelling  strongly  (of). 

Redoubt  or  redout,  an  inner  fortification  or 
field-work  surrounded  by  a parapet  and  detached 
from  the  outer  defences. 

Redoubtable,  formidable. 

Redound,  to  turn  out,  to  result,  conduce. 
Redress,  compensation,  reparation. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum.  the  process  oi 
reducing  an  hypothesis  to  an  absurdity  and 
thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  counter  hypothesis. 
Reduction,  the  act  ot  reducing,  diminntion. 
Redundancy,  excess,  superfluity. 
Reduplicate,  to  redouble,  repeat. 

Re-eebo,  resound. 

Reef,  a ridge  of  rock  projecting  above  the  waves. 
Re-election,  the  repetition  of  an  election;  the 
being  elected  for  a second  time. 
Re-enactment,  an  enacting  again  or  anew. 
Reeve,  a bailiff. 

Refection,  a repast,  refreshment. 

Refectory,  a room  in  a monastery  or  other 
institution,  where  meals  are  taken. 

Ref' arable,  able  to  be  referred  or  attributed. 
Referee',  one  to  whom  reference  may  be  made 
to  decide  a moot  point,  an  umpire. 
Referendum,  see  Diet,  of  Gen.  Infer. 
Refinement,  delicacy  of  feeling ; an  unneces- 
sarily subtle  distinction. 

Refinery,  a factory  where  sugar  and  other 
substances  are  purified. 

Reflection,  thoughtful  meditation;  a reflected 
image ; implied  censure. 

Reflective,  referring  back,  or  bending  back. 
R,sflex  action,  involuntary  movements  due  ta 
che  action  of  a stimulus  from  the  surface  upon 
a nerve  centre. 

Reformation,  an  amendment. 
Reformatory,  an  institution  for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  yonthful  criminals. 

Refraction,  the  bending  or  deflection  of  a ray 
of  light  as  it  passes  through  a new  medium. 
Refractory,  perversely  obstinate,  recalcitrant. 
Refrain,  to  abstain ; the  burden  of  a song. 
Refrangible,  able  to  be  refracted  or  deflected. 
Refreshment,  that  which  refreshes,  food. 
Refrigerator,  an  ice  machine,  a freezing 
machine. 

Refugee,  one  who  has  fled  for  refuge. 
Refulgence,  a bright  glow. 

Refund,  to  pay  back  again. 

Refurbish,  to  polish  up  or  deck  out  anew. 
Refusal,  the  act  of  refusing  or  rejecting. 
Refuse,  to  withhold  consent ; to  reject. 
Ref'use,  rejected  rubbish. 

Refutation,  the  act  of  disproving. 

Refute,  to  disprove. 

Regal,  royal,  kingly. 

Regale,  to  feast. 

Regalia,  the  crown  Jewels. 

Regally,  in  a royal  manner. 

Regardless,  heedless,  careless  (of). 

Regatta,  a series  of  yacht  or  boat  races. 
Regency,  the  rule  of  a regent. 

Regeneration,  the  process  of  recreating  or 
being  recreated,  reformation. 

Regent,  a deputy  niler. 

Regicide,  one  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a monarch. 
Regl'me,  rule,  government. 

Regimen,  regulated  or  prescribed  diet. 
Regiment,  a body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  a colonel. 

Regimentals,  the  uniform  of  a regiment. 
Region,  a district. 

Registered,  inscribed  in  an  official  register. 
Registration,  the  act  of  recording  or  being 
recorded  in  a raster. 

Registry,  an  official  record  ot  names. 

Regius,  royal,  appointed  by  the  crown. 

Regius  professor,  a professor  whose  chair 
was  founded  by  the  Crown. 

Regnal,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  a sovereign. 
Regnant,  ruling  or  reigning. 

Regrate,  to  buy  and  then  resell  in  the  same 
market  at  a higher  price. 

Regression,  the  act  ol  returning  to  the  original 
position. 

Regrettable,  deplorable. 

Regularity,  conformity  to  role,  cmiformltf* 
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RetfnlatOt  to  redaee  to  rale,  to  pnt  In  order. 
Regulation,  a rule,  an  ordinance. 
Regurgitation,  the  process  oi  being  reabsorbed. 
Renabilltate,  to  reinstate. 

Retaeareal,  a preliminary  performance. 
Rehearse,  to  perform  beforehand. 
Relohsrath,  i^islative  assembly  of  Austria. 
Reichstag,  legislative  assembly  of  Germany. 
Relllnminate,  to  re-enlightcn. 
Reimbursement,  a refunding,  reconplng. 
Reindeer,  a deer  which  is  a native  oi  Arctic 
regions. 

Reinforcement,  an  additional  force  sent  to 
strengthen  an  army. 

Reins,  bridle-straps;  the  kidneys. 

Reinsert,  to  insert  again. 

Reinstate,  to  restore  to  a former  position, 
rehabilitate. 

Reiterate,  to  repeat  continnally. 
Reiteration,  the  act  of  continually  repeating. 
Rejection,  refusal  to  accept. 

Rejoicing,  joy  or  exaltation. 

Rejoinder,  a reply  or  retort. 

Rejuvenate,  to  restore  to  youth. 
Rejuvenescent,  growing  young  again. 
Relapse,  a falling  back. 

Relate,  to  narrate;  refer,  concern. 

Relation,  narration;  connexion;  one  who  is 
related  or  akui. 

Relaxation,  relief  from  strain  or  tension; 
recreation. 

Relay,  a relief  supply. 

Release,  a setting  at  liberty,  dcliver.^nce. 
Relegate,  to  banish,  dismiss. 

Relent,  to  relax  severity,  to  feel  compunction 
for  past  severity. 

Relentlessly,  without  compunction  or  pity, 
ruthlessly. 

Relevance,  pertinency. 

Reliable,  trustworthy. 

Reliance,  confidence,  trust. 

Relic,  that  which  remains  as  a personal 
memorial,  souvenir. 

Relict,  a widow. 

Relief,  release  from  something  arduous  or  pain- 
ful ; a raised  design. 

Relieving,  afiording  relief  or  release. 

Relievo,  a raised  design. 

Religieuse,  a nun. 

Religion,  the  belief  In  a snpernatnral  power 
governing  the  universe  and  claiming  obedience 
and  adoration. 

RellgiouB,  belonging  to  religion ; devout,  pious. 
Relinquish,  to  give  up,  abandon. 

Reliquary,  a casket  for  holding  sacred  relics. 
Reli'quiaa,  remains,  especialJy  fossil  reraams. 
Reluctance,  nnwillinguess,  disinclination. 
Relumine,  to  rekindle. 

Rely',  to  depend. 

Remainder,  that  which  remains  or  is  left. 
Remand,  to  commit  to  prisou  again  pending 

trial. 

Remarkably,  in  a mariced  manner,  noticeably, 
extremely. 

Reme'diable,  able  to  be  remedied. 
Rem'ediless,  without  remedy,  past  euro, 
hopeless. 

Rem'edy,  a cure. 

Remember,  to  bear  in  mind,  call  to  mind. 
Remembrance, the  act  or  faculty  of  remember- 
ing; memory;  a memento,  souvenir. 
Remlnis'cenoe,  a recollection. 
Reminls'cent,  recalling  to  the  memory. 
Remission,  the  act  of  remitting  or  excusing. 
Remissness,  laxity,  neglect  of  duty. 

Remit,  to  pardon,  excuse ; to  send  or  despatch. 
Remittance,  a sum  of  money  scut  or 
despatched. 

Remnant,  what  is  left. 

Remon'strance,  expostulation,  dissuasion. 
Itemon'strate,  to  expostulate. 

Remorse,  compimctlon,  unavailing  regret. 
RemoFseiesb,  ruthless,  pitiless. 

Remote,  far  removed,  distant. 

Remould,  to  cast  in  a new  mould,  to  fashion 
anew. 

Removable,  able  to  be  removed. 

Removal,  the  act  of  removing. 
Remunerate,  to  recompense. 
Remu'nerative,  profitable,  paying. 
Renaissance,  a revival,  especi^ly  the ' revival 
of  learning.’ 

Renascence,  a coming  to  life  again,  a revival. 
Rencontre,  an  unexpected  meeting. 
Rendezvous,  on  appointed  or  customar^i' 
of  meeting. 

Renegade,  a cowardly  deserter  of  his  party,  a 
traitor  to  his  cause. 

Renewal,  the  act  of  renewing. 

Rennet,  a preparation  used  for  curdling  milk. 
Renounce,  to  forswear,  give  up,  abandon. 
Renovate,  to  renew. 

Renovation,  the  process  of  restoring  or 
repairing. 

Renowned,  celebrated,  famous. 

Rental,  the  annual  rent. 

Rentes,  funds  or  government  stock. 
Rent-roll,  a record  or  register  of  rents  due  to 

the  owner. 

Renunciation,  the  act  of  renouncing. 
Beoeonpy,  to  occupy  anew. 
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Reorganization,  the  process  of  reconstituling 
or  setting  on  a fresh  footing. 

Repair,  to  mend,  restore;  to  betake  oneself. 
Reu'arable,  able  to  be  repaired. 

Repartee',  a witty  retort. 

Repast,  a meal. 

Repatriate,  to  restore  to  one’s  country. 
Repayable,  able  to  be  repaid. 

Repe^,  to  revoke,  resciud. 

Repeatedly,  time  after  time,  constart’y. 
Repel,  to  repulse ; to  cause  repulsion. 
Repellent,  repulsive;  reivelling. 

Repentance,  sorrow  for  wrong-d'^ing.  con- 
trition. 

Repercussion,  reverberation. 

Repertoire,  a list  of  works  which  a performer 
is  ready  to  perform. 

Rep'ertory,  a store-house,  treasury. 
Repetition,  the  act  of  repeating;  re  , tatiem; 
tautology. 

Repine,  to  complain,  to  murmur. 
Replenislunent,  the  act  of  renewing  a r ipply. 
Replete,  fully  supplied  or  furnished. 
Repletion,  satiety. 

Replevin,  the  recovery  of  goods  seized  for  Ci  iit 
under  a pledge  to  submit  the  case  to  i<  gal 
decision.  , . . 

Rep'llea,  a copy  of  a work  o!  art  made  by  the 
original  artist. 

Reporter,  ono  wbo  takes  notes  of 
speeches  with  a view  to  piibllc.ation. 
Repository,  a warehouse,  a place  wr.<  re  go^isis 
are  stored. 

Repouss^f  raised  designs  on  beaten  n 'lal. 
Reprehend,  to  blame,  censure. 
Reprehensible,  oulpablc,  biamablo. 
Representation,  the  act  of  representing;  a 
pictorial  or  dramatic  reproduction  ; tho  state- 
ment of  a c-ase.  . , , 

Representative,  one  who  stands  in  the  place 
of another;  ono  who  is  deputed  to  reprf  - nt  the 
views  of  others,  a dcleccte ; cbarack-i  I'  M.-. 
Represslble,  able  to  }>o  repivs'.cd  or  . 
Reprieve,  the  postponement  or  suspension  of 
capital  pimishinent;  a temporary  rtv,i  ic. 
Reprimand,  to  reprove,  cenrure. 

Reprisal,  an  act  of  retaliation. 

Reproachful,  expressing  reproach 
approval. 

Rep'robate,  a hardened  sinner. 

Reproduce,  to  make  a copy  or  a re yr 
to  beget. 

Reproduction,  a copy,  a representation. 
Reproof,  a reprimand. 

Reprove,  to  reprimand,  censure. 

Reptation,  the  act  of  crawling  or  creeping. 
Reptile,  an  animal  that  crawls  on  its  . 
Republic,  a state  in  which  the  supreme 
authority  is  In  the  hands  oi  repreBenta;)-  s 
chosen  by  the  people. 

Republican,  one  who  Is  in  favour  of  a repur  ic. 
Republloatlon,  a second  publication,  a reisi-  . -- 
Repudiation,  the  act  of  disclaiming  or  reius  . g 
to  aclcnowledge.  , 

Repugnant,  displeasing,  repellent,  dlstaBtelul. 
Repafsive,  causing  repulsion  or  strong  dislixc. 
Rep'utable,  of  good  report. 

Repute,  report,  hearsay. 

Reputedly,  by  report  or  hearsay. 

Request,  a petition. 

Requiem,  a mass  for  the  dead. 

Requlescat  In  pace,  “ may  he  rest  In  peace. 
Require,  to  need ; demand,  request. 
Requisite,  needful,  necess-vry. 

Requisition,  a formal  demand.  _ 
Requi'tal,  the  act  of  requiring,  paying  hack  or 
recompensing.  , 

Reredos,  a decorative  screen  at  the  Lack  oi  an 
altar. 

Rescind,  to  repeal,  abrogate. 

Rescission,  the  act  of  rescinding. 

Rescript,  the  official  answer  of  a pope  or 
monarch,  an  imperial  edict. 

Rescue,  to  deliver,  to  reclaim. 

Research,  Investigation,  especially 
investigation. 

Resemblance,  likeness,  similarity. 
Resentment,  auger  caused  by  a sense  of 
injury. 

Reservation,  the  act  of  keeping  back  or  with- 
holding.  . ^ ^ 3 

Reservoir,  a huge  tank  whore  water  is  stored 
np  for  the  supply  of  the  public. 

Residence,  a place  of  abode. 

Residential,  Wlonging  to  residences,  contain- 
ing resideuces. 

Residentiary,  one  who  by  virtue  of  his  office 
is  obliged  to  have  a certain  residence,  or  to 
reside  for  a fixed  time.  ... 

Residual,  consisting  of  the  residue  or  what  is 
left. 

Residuary,  belonging  to  the  residne. 
Residue,  what  is  left;  the  remainder. 
Residuum,  what  is  left  behind,  the  lees, 
sediment. 

Resignation,  patient  snhniission. 
Resilience,  a rebounding,  elasticity. 
Resinous,  like  resin.  . ^ . ... 

Resistance,  the  act  of  bolding  out  or  with- 
standing. , j.  , . . 

Resistless,  not  to  be  redeted,  Inesistible. 
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Resolute,  firm,  determined. 

Resolution,  firmness,  determination;  aforsMl 
decision. 

Resolvent,  able  to  cause  solution. 
Resonance,  the  power  to  give  bac^  or  reflect 
sound. 

Resonator,  a board  or  device  for  causing 
resonance. 

Resorption,  the  gradual  absorption  of  sn  orgsn. 
Resource,  a aonxcc  of  help,  something  to  have 
recourse  to. 

Respectability,  state  of  being  respccUble  or 
repatakie. 

Respectfully,  In  a leepcctful  manner. 
Respiration,  the  act  of  breathing. 
Respiratory,  belonging  to  respiration. 
Res'plte,  temporary  rt  lief  from  psiu  or  anxiety. 
Resplendent,  splendid,  gorgeous. 
Respondent,  one  wbo  replies  to  a charge  or  a 
challenge  in  court  of  law. 

Reaponslble,  aceouiitsble,  liable;  Ini-olving 
n-sponsiblliiy. 

Responsions,  the  yreliminsry  examination  st 
the  Oxford  Uuivertiiy. 

Responsory,  retamlng  answer. 

Restaurant,  a place  where  r.  frrahmenta  are 
served. 

Restau'rateur,  one  who  keeps  a r<  htaursnt. 
Restitution,  the  act  of  ri  -'.onug,  < r making 
reparation  for,  what  has  be<  n w rungfuJy  lohi 
Restive,  chafing  at  n-.iraint. 

Restor'atlve,  something  which  Las  power  to 
restore. 

Restraint,  check,  eontrollinr  poiM  r. 
Restrictive,  limiting.  In.i.'  -.r  r.  et.'-lctinr.*. 
Resultant,  that  which  resuhs  liom  a ouu.hins* 
rioD  of  causes. 

Resume,  to  take  np  again ; repeat. 

Rdsumd,  a brief  Huifiii..iry, 

Resumption,  t):  act  > [ r.  siunieg. 
Resurgam,  "I  shall  r se  agiun." 

Resurgent,  rising  a^alu. 

Resurrection,  the  act  of  ris.ng  again  after 
death. 

Resuscitate,  to  r to  lif<  again,  r'  unin.ate. 
Resuscitation,  liu  act  of  hr.ii.;ii,,;  lo  life 
again,  n-BinrinL;. 

Re'taJl,  thf  sale  rf  rniall  quiiiititics  nI  un  article. 
Retail',  to  pass  on  •^‘-''.'nil  nurd  tiifoimN..^ii. 
Retaliation,  the  r*  nd.  ring  uf  < m1  fur  cviJ. 
Retal'iatory,  retunung  evil  for  < -.11. 
Retardation,  the  duninutieu  of  the  rate  ol 
motlou. 

Retention,  the  act  of  retaining. 
Retentlvenasa,  tenn,  ity  of  namory. 
Reticence,  silence,  riserve. 

Reticular,  in  structure  like  the  mesbet  of  a 
net. 

Reticule,  a small  work. bag;  a t.Uscope  (.Ir.8s 
covered  with  a fine  net- work  of  iinci. 
Retlform,  like  the  iijcbhesof  a nrt  m ?iruc.'.>ire. 
Ret'lna,  the  inner  coating  of  the  f;.u  wi.:.;h 
receives  impressions  from  without. 
Retirement,  seclusion ; the  act  ol  withdraw- 
ing. 

Retouch,  to  pnt  the  finishing  rouclo  s to. 
Retract,  to  withdraw  (a  btatem*  ui/. 
Retraction,  the  act  of  withdrawing  a state- 
ment. 

Retreat,  a place  of  retirement  or  seclusion ; to 
go  back. 

Retrenchment,  a cnrtalllng  of  expense. 
Retribution,  inevitable  punishment  following 
upon  wrong-doing. 

Tietrlb'utlve,  of  the  nature  of  retribution. 
Retrievable,  cap.ible  of  being  retriev,  ;1. 
Retrieve,  to  regain,  to  recover  what  Las  been 
morally  lost. 

Retriever,  a dog  specially  trained  to  find  out 
and  fetch  game  which  has  been  shot. 
Retroactive,  having  a backward  action. 
Retrocession,  the  act  of  receding  or  going 
back. 

Retrograde,  moving  backward. 

Retrospect,  a sorvey  ol  the  past. 
Retrospective,  of  the  nature  of  a retrospect. 
Retroussd,  up-tumed. 

Retuming-ofificer.an  officer  who  superintends 
an  election  and  announces  the  result. 
Return-match,  a second  match  played  by  the 
same  opponents. 

Reunion,  a meeting  again  after  parting. 
Revaccinate,  to  vaccinate  again. 

Reveal,  to  disclose,  make  manifest. 

Reveille  (re-vell-y),  the  morning  bugle-call  to 
the  soldiers,  or  summons  to  awake. 
Revelation,  a disclosure,  a manifestation. 
Revelry,  riotous  feasting  or  merriment. 
Revengeful,  vindictive. 

Revenue,  annual  income,  especially  the  income 
of  a state.  ^ , 

Reverberation,  a resounding,  re-echoing. 
Revere,  to  regard  with  reverence. 
Reverence,  a feeling  of  veneration. 
Reverend,  worthy  to  be  revered;  the  titl# 
accorded  to  ministers  of  religion. 

Reverent,  full  of  awe  or  veneration. 
Reverential,  behaving  vrith  reverence. 
Reverie,  deep  absorption,  meditation. 
Reverse,  the  exact  opposite;  a defeat 
Reversible,  able  to  he  reversed. 
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■•TeFBlon.  the  act  of  reverting  or  going  bach 
to  an  original  typo;  a postponed  right  to 
poaoession. 

Revetment,  a retaining  or  facing  wall. 

Review,  to  look  at  carefully,  inspect;  to  pass 
a erltioiam  npon. 

Revile,  to  abuse,  to  address  in  sonrrilous 
langnage. 

Revision,  a looking  over  again  carefully;  a 
rectmsidering. 

RevivaJ,  a reawakening,  a recovery  of  life. 

Revivalist,  a preacher  who  strives  to  effect  a 
religious  awakening. 

Revivify,  to  inspire  with  new  life  and  vigour. 

Revocation,  the  repeal  or  recall. 

Revoke,  to  repeal  or  annul. 

Revolt,  to  rebel;  to  produce  a feeling  of 
repulsion. 

Revolting,  rcpnlsive. 

Revolationajcy,  tending  to,  or  favonring, 
revolution. 

Revolntlonlze,  to  put  on  an  entirely  new 
footing,  to  reconstitute. 

Revolve,  to  travel  round  in  a circle;  to  tnm 
over  and  over  in  the  mind,  to  ponder. 

Revolver,  a pistcL 

Revulsion,  a sudden  change  of  feeling  causing 
a recoil. 

Reynard,  a fox. 

Rhabdomanoy,  divination  by  means  of  a rod. 

Rhadamanthine,  stem,  severe. 

Rhapsodical,  extravagant  in  language. 

Rhapsody,  a wild  excited  utterance. 

Rhemsh,  belonging  to  the  Rhine. 

Rheom'eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  an  dectric  current. 

Rhetoric,  the  art  of  persuasive  oratory,  art  of 
edoqnence. 

Rhetor'lcal,  belonging  to  rhetoric ; eloquent. 

Rhetori'clan,  one  skilled  in  oratory. 

Rheum,  phlegm,  catarrh. 

Rheumatism,  (see  Med.  Diet.). 

Rhinal,  pertaining  to  the  nose. 

Rhlnoe^eros,  a thick-skinned  African  river 
quadruped. 

Rhododendron,  an  evergreen  shrub  which 
bears  beautiful  rose-like  flowers. 

Rhomboldal,  shaped  like  a rhomboid,  i.e.,  a 
parallelogram,  wWch  is  neither  equiangular 
nor  equilateral. 

Rhubarb,  a jmey  plant  much  used  for  food ; 
a root  used  as  a medicine. 

Rhyme,  similarity  of  sound  In  the  final  syllable 
or  ejUablea  of  lines  of  verse. 

Rhymster,  an  indifferent  poet  who  writes 
rhyming  verses. 

Rhj^hm,  the  regnlar  recurrence  of  accent. 

Rhythmical,  having  rhythm. 

Ribaldry,  scurrility,  vulgar  and  offensive 
language. 

Ribbon  or  riband,  silk  or  velvet  woven  into  a 
narrow  strip. 

Riches,  wealth,  opulence. 

Ricochet  (ric-o-shay),  to  rebound  and  eMk; 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Riddance,  the  act  of  freeiug  from  an  encuin' 
brance. 

Rldionle,  mockery. 

Ridiculous,  absurd. 

Rife,  prevalent. 

Rifle-corps,  a body  of  men  armed  with  rifles. 

Rifle-range,  a practising-ground  for  rifle 
shooting. 

Rigadoon,  a lively  French  dance  for  two 
people;  the  music  for  this  dance. 

Right  of  way,  legal  right  to  pass  through 
another  man’s  property. 

Righteous,  upright. 

Ri^dity,  stiffness. 

Rigmarole,  a long  confnsed  story. 

Rigorous,  strict,  exacting. 

Rigour,  severity. 

Rind,  the  outer  husk  or  skin  of  a fruit. 

Rinderpest,  a disease  which  attacks  cattle. 

Ring-fence,  an  encircling  fence. 

Ringleader,  one  who  takes  the  lead  in  mischief. 

Ringworm,  a skin  disease  which  attacks  the 
hcM  especially  and  appears  in  rings. 

Rinse,  to  cleanse  with  water. 

Riotous,  disorderly,  tumultnouB. 

Riparian,  belonging  to  the  bank  of  a river. 

Risibility,  tend^cy  to  laugh. 

Ritual,  a series  of  prescribed  rites;  formality  in 
religious  practices. 

Ritualism,  love  of  rltnaL 

Rivage,  the  banks  of  a river. 

Rivalry,  emulation. 

Riveter,  one  who  fastens  or  clinches  bolts  and 
rivets. 

Road-metal,  small  broken  stones  nsed  for 
making  roads. 

Roadstead,  a place  where  ships  can  ride  at 
anchor. 

Roan,  reddish  brown. 

Robbery,  the  act  of  robbing. 

Roburite,  n kind  of  explosive. 

Robust,  strong,  bale. 

Rochet,  a bishop’s  surplice. 

Rock-crystal,  a transparent  variety  of  quartz. 

Rocket,  a firework  which  can  be  hurled  through 
tbe  Sir 'With  a line  attached  lor  saving  life  at  sea. 


Roeo'oo,  s form  of  architecture  characterized 
by  excessive  ornament. 

Rodent, gnawing;  one  of  a class  of  animals  to 
which  the  rabbit  and  squirrel  belong. 

Rodomontade,  empty  boasting,  foolieb  rant- 
ing. 

Roe,  a female  deer;  the  spawn  of  fishes. 

Rogation,  supplication. 

Rogue,  a dishonest  x>ereon ; a child  full  of  fun 
and  mischief. 

Roguei^,  dishonesty. 

Roguish,  like  a rogue,  mischievous,  frolicsome. 

Roister,  to  be  riotously  noisy,  to  bli’.ster,  bully. 

Rdle,  the  special  part  which  a person  plays  or  is 
fit  to  play. 

Romaic,  a modem  form  of  (Jreek. 

Romance,  a term  applied  to  those  modem 
languages  which  are  derived  from  Latin;  a 
highly  imaginative  tale  which  borders  on  the 
impossible. 

Romanesque,  a style  of  architecture  based  on 
the  Homan  style. 

Romanic,  belonging  to,  or  derived  from,  the 
Homans. 

Romanticism,  romantic  or  imaginative  style 
in  litera.ture. 

Ro'many  or  rommany,  the  language  of  the 
gipsies. 

Rondeau,  a short  rhymed  poem  containing  a 
refrain. 

Ronlon  or  ronyon,  an  animal  or  person 
subject  to  mange. 

Rood,  a cross. 

Rood-screen,  a screen  separating  tbe  choir 
from  the  nave,  and  surmounted  by  a cross. 

Rookery,  a place  where  rooks  congregate:  a 
thieves’  quarter. 

Rooster,  tbe  domestic  fowl. 

Rope-walk,  a long  narrow  walk  where  ropes 
are  made. 

Rosary,  a string  of  beads  with  the  hedn  of 
which  some  count  their  prayers. 

Roscius,  an  actor. 

Roseate,  rosy  in  hue. 

Rose'mary,  a fragrant  plant. 

Rosette,  a rose-ehaped  ornament. 

Rosewood,  the  rose-scented  wood  of  a Bra^^llinn 
tree. 

Rosicrncian,  belonging  to  tbe  secret  society  of 
the  Kosicrucians. 

Rosinante,  a worthless  nag,  like  Don  Quixote’ s 
Hosinante. 

Roster,  on  official  list  of  names,  a roll. 

Rostrum,  a raised  platform  from  which  a 
speaker  addresses  an  assembly. 

Rotary,  revolving  like  a wheel. 

Rotation,  regnlar  order  or  sequenee  which 
recurs,  movement  like  tliat  of  a wheel.  , 

Ro'tatory,  having  a circular  or  wheel-Mke 
motion. 

Rote,  the  mechanical  repetition  of  pomething  to 
be,  or  already,  learnt. 

Rotund,  round  in  shape. 

Rotunda,  a round  building  with  a dome. 

Rotundity,  roimdness. 

Rou6,  a dissipated  man. 

Rouge,  a red  powder  used  as  a cosmetic. 

Rouge-et-noir,  a game  of  chance  played  with 
cards. 

Rough-cast,  roughly  moulded;  a kind  of 
mortar  containing  gravel  used  as  a coating  for 
walls. 

Rough-hewn,  roughly  Bba.ped,  unfinished. 

Rough-riders,  men  who  can  ride  horses  whJeh 
have  not  been  broken  in ; irregular  cavalry. 

Roulette,  a game  of  chance  played  wiUr  an 
ivory  ball  on  a green  table. 

Roundelay,  a song  in  which  the  various  parte 
are  repeated. 

Roundhead,  aname  given  to  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers  in  the  time  of  Charles  1. 

Round-number,  an  approximate  calcnlation, 
a rough  estimate. 

Round-robin,  a written  protest  from  a nnmb<>r 
of  i>eople  to  which  their  signatures  are  appended 
in  the  form  of  a circle. 

Roup,  a Scotch  term  for  a sale  by  anetion. 

Rousing,  having  the  power  to  rouse,  startling. 

Route,  the  road  taikon,  the  line  of  march. 

Routine,  the  daily  round  of  duties. 

Rowan,  the  mountain  ash. 

Rowdyism,  rough  disorderly  conduct. 

Rowel,  the  sharp  pointed  wheel  of  a spur. 

Rowlock,  the  groove  on  the  side  of  a boat  in 
which  tbe  oar  rests. 

Royalist,  an  advocate  of  the  monarchical  form 
of  government;  an  adherent  of  tbe  royal  cause. 

Royalty,  the  state  of  being  royal ; tbe  royal 
fwnily. 

Rubescent,  growing  red,  blnshing. 

Rubicon,  the  dividing  line,  the  boundary  line, 
named  after  a river  in  Italy. 

Rubi'ginoui^  mst-eoloured,  mildewed. 

Rubbing,  friction;  an  impression  obtained  by 
rubbing  irom  a brass  or  other  engraved  surface. 

Rubl'go,  mildew,  a kind  of  rust  on  plants. 

Rubric,  the  directions  in  the  prayer-book  for 
the  conduct  of  services  originally  printed  in  rwi 
type. 

Ruby  (pi.  mbles),  s dark  red  transparent  stone 
of  great  value. 


Rudder,  the  blade  of  the  steering  apparatus  , 
the  handle  is  ctdled  the  tiller. 

Ruddiness,  a red  glow,  a red  complexion. 
Rudiment,  a first  beginning,  an  element. 
Rudimentary,  elementary,  embryonic. 
Rueful,  full  of  me  or  sorrow,  piteous. 
Ruffianly,  like  a ruffian,  bmtah 
Rugose,  wrinkled. 

Rugosity,  the  state  of  being  wrinkled. 
Ruination,  act  of  ruining;  rain. 

Ruinous,  causing  ram ; in  a rained  conditioo. 
Ruminant,  an  animal  that  chews  the  cud. 
Ruminate,  to  chew  the  cud;  to  ponder,  refloct. 
Rummage,  a disorderly  heap,  a state  of  con- 
fusion or  disorder. 

Rumour,  an  unconfirmed  report. 

Rum-shrub,  an  alcoholic  drink  containing  ram 
and  lemon  juice. 

Runic,  the  old  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  writing 
or  character. 

Rupee,  an  Indian  coin  of  varying  value , 
nominally  worth  about  two  BhiUinga,  out 
actually  worth  considerably  less. 

Rupture,  a breach ; hernia  (see  Med.I>U>t.), 
Rural,  rustic,  belonging  to  the  country. 
Ruridecanal,  belonging  to  a rural  dean. 

Russ,  Hussion. 

Russophile,  a friend  or  lover  of  Hussla. 
Russophobia,  fear  of  Hussia. 

Rustic,  rural,  countrified. 

Rustication,  the  temporary  banishment  of  8 
student  from  a university  for  misconduct. 
Ruthless,  merciless,  pitiless. 

Sabaotb,  a Hebrew  word  meaning  “ hosts  ' or 
“ armies.” 

Sabbatarian,  one  who  observes  the  Sabbath 
Btrictlv. 

Sabbath,  the  d.ay  of  rest. 

Sable,  a costly  brown  fur ; black,  dark  in  hoe. 
Sab'ot,  a wooden  shoe. 

Sabre,  a cavalry  sword  with  a one-edged  curved 
blade. 

Sabretache,  a leather  pocket  worn  by  a cavalry 
officer  suspended  from  the  belt. 

Sabulous,  sandy. 

Saccharin,  a sabstitute  for  sugar  obtained  irom 
coal-tar. 

Saccharine,  of  the  nature  of  sugar. 
Sacerdotal,  belonging  to  the  priesthood. 
Sachet,  a little  packet  of  perfiuue,  a scented 
cose  for  gloves  or  handkerchiefs. 

Sackcloth,  coarse  cloth  of  wliich  sacks  ar* 
made,  once  worn  as  a sign  of  mourning. 
Sacramental,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of.  a sacrament. 

Sacred,  hallowed,  holy. 

Sacrifice,  a victim  slain  and  offered  to  a deity  ; 
the  ffiving  up  of  something  for  the  benefit  of 
another. 

Sacrificial,  belonging  to  a sacrifice. 

Sacrilege,  the  act  of  profaning  or  laying  violent 
hands  upon  some  sacred  object. 

Sacrilegious,  guilty  of  sacrilege,  of  tbe  nature 
of  sacrilege. 

Sacring,  consecrating. 

Sacristan,  a church  official  who  has  charge  o! 
the  sacred  vessels. 

Sacristy,  the  chamber  In  which  the  sacred 
vessels  of  a church  are  kept. 

Sacrosanct,  peculiarly  sacred. 

Sacrum,  the  triangular  bone  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  spinal  column. 

Saddlery,  leather  goods  such  as  saddles  and 
bridles. 

Saddle-tree,  the  wooden  framework  of  a 
saddle. 

Sadducee,  a member  of  a Jewish  sect  who 
maintained  that  there  was  no  resiuvection. 
Safe-conduct,  a permit  to  pass  through  a 
district  in  safety  without  being  molested. 
Safety-lamp,  a lamp  with  a wire-gauze  cover- 
ing for  use  in  mines  where  there  may  he 
dangerous  cases. 

Safety-valve,  an  escape  valve  for  steam  to 
i relieve  the  strain  of  undue  pressme. 

I Saffron,  a deep  yellow  dye  obtained  from  aldnd 
I of  crocus. 

Saga,  a national  story  embodying  the  early 
I historj-  of  the  Scandinavian  nations. 

I Sagacious,  intelligent,  shrewd,  discerning, 
j Sagacity,  ^ivewdness,  intelligence. 

Sagittate,  arrow-headed. 

Sahara,  a sandy  desert  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

I Sahib,  a title  of  respect  applied  by  natives  ol 
I India  to  Enropeans. 

Saint  Slmonism,  a socialistic  system  named 
after  its  originator,  (3ount  de  St.  Simon. 
Saintliness,  saintly  conduct,  holiness  of  life. 
Salaam,  “Peace,”  an  Eastern  word  of  greeting. 
Salacious,  lustful. 

Salamander,  a metal  utensil  for  browning 
meat;  a fabulous  animal  supposed  to  live  in' 
flames. 

Salangana,  a swift  that  builds  an  edible  nest. 
Salaried,  endowed  mth  a salary. 

Salary,  regular  payment  for  services  rendered. 
SaleaDle,  fit  for  sale,  able  to  bo  sold. 
Salesman,  a shopman. 

Salient,  prominent,  striking:  any  angle  less 
than  two  right  angles. 
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Sea. 


Sall'ne.  having  the  properties  of  salt,  eonslstlne 

of  Balt. 

Sairva*  the  flald  secreted  in  the  mouth. 
SaJle-di-mangeF,  a dinine-room. 

Sallow,  pole  y(dlov,  ish  white ; a kind  of  willow. 
Sally  (pi.  Bailies),  the  act  of  rushing  out  un- 
expectedly upon  the  enemy. 

Sally-port,  a gate  in  a fortresB  through  which 
a Bally  may  be  made. 

Salmagundi,  a Bavoury  dish  of  several 
ingredients,  a medley. 

Salmon,  a fish  with  deep  pink  flesh. 

Saloon,  a large  reception  room. 

Saltation,  a leaping  or  hounding. 

Saltire,  a diagonal  cross. 

Salt-junk,  hard  Balt  beef,  a staple  article  of 
sailors'  diet. 

Salt-pan,  a shallow  pan  in  which  salt  is 
obtained  from  sea- water  by  evaporation. 
Saltpetre,  a compound  of  nitric  acid  and 
potash. 

Salubrious,  beneficial  to  health. 

Salutary,  wholesome,  morally  beneficial. 
Salutation,  a greeting. 

Salute,  to  greet,  to  offer  a formal  greeting  to. 
Salvage,  money  paid  by  the  owner  of  goods  to 
those  not  in  his  employment  for  sa\  ing  them 
from  fire  or  shipwreck. 

Salvation,  the  act  of  saving;  safety,  redemp- 
tion. 

Salve,  ointment. 

Salver,  a tray. 

Salvo,  a volley  fired  as  a salute. 

Bal-volatlle,  salts  of  ammonia. 

Samaritan,  a native  of  Samaria,  a charitable 
person. 

Samian,  belonging  to  the  island  of  Samoa;  a 
kind  of  earthenware. 

Samite,  a heavy  rich  silk  fabric. 

Samovar,  a Bussian  tea  urn. 

Sample,  a representative  specimen. 

Sampler,  a piece  of  canvas  embroidered  in 
cross-stitch  with  the  alphabet  and  name  aird 
age  of  the  worker. 

Sanatorium,  an  institution  to  which  people 
resort  for  medical  treatment. 

Sanatory,  connected  with  health,  healthful. 
Sanctify,  to  make  holy. 

Sanctimonious,  affectedly  pious. 
Sanctimony,  an  affectation  of  piety. 
Sanction,  permission. 

Sanctity,  holiness. 

Sanctuary,  a sacred  building ; a place  of  refuge. 
Sanctum,  a private  room. 

Sanctus-bell,  a bell  rung  at  the  sacring  of  tho 
mass. 

Sandal,  a shoe  consisting  of  a sole  furnished 
with  straps  for  binding  on  the  foot. 
Sand-bag,  a bag  of  sand  used  as  a protection 
against  tlie  enemy’s  fire. 

Sand-blast,  sand  propelled  by  a current  of  air 
against  a glass  or  metal  surface  to  mark  it. 
Sand-blind,  semi-blind,  purblind. 
Sandwich,  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter  put 
together  with  a layer  of  meat,  etc.,  between. 
Sang-froid,  coolness,  calmness,  freedom  from 
agitation. 

Sanguinary,  involving  much  bloodshed. 
Sanguineous,  like  blood,  sanguine. 
Sanguin'olent,  sanguine,  blood-red. 
Sanhedrin,  the  national  council  of  the  Jews. 
Sanitary,  relating  to  health,  health-promoting. 
Sanitation,  tlie  arrangements  for  keeping 
houses  in  a wholesome  condition  by  the  removal 
of  waste  products. 

Sanity,  the  state  of  being  sane,  soundness  of 
mind. 

Sanscrit,  the  ancient  language  of  India,  now  a 
dead  lanraage. 

Sans-culotte,  a republican  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Santon,  a dervish. 

Sapient,  wise. 

Saponaceous,  soapy. 

Sapor,  taste  or  flavour. 

Sapper,  a soldier  who  saps  or  mines,  a soldier 
in  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Sapphire,  a transparent  gem  of  a rich  blue 
colour. 

Saraband,  a stately  Spanish  dance. 

Saracen,  a name  formerly  given  to  the  Moham- 
medans of  Palestine  and  Arabia. 

Sarcasm,  biting  satire  or  irony. 

Sarcastic,  caustic,  ironical,  bitterly  satirical. 
Sarcenet,  a thin  silic. 

Sarcoph'agus,  a stone  coffin. 

Sard,  a deep  red  variety  of  quartz. 

Sardine,  a small  fish  much  used  for  food 
preserved  in  oil. 

Sardon'ic,  bitterly  mirthful. 

Sargasso,  a sea- weed  which  has  given  Its  name 
to  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a portion  of  the  Atlantic. 
Sartorial,  belonging  to  a tailor’s  craft. 
Sassafras,  a North  American  aromatic  shrub 
possessing  medicinal  properties. 

Sassenach,  the  Highland  name  for  a Saxon. 
Satanic,  belonging  to  Satan,  fiendish,  diabolical. 
Satchel,  a little  sack  or  bag,  generally  worn 
snspended  by  a strap. 

Sateen,  a cotton  material  with  a glossy  surface 
like  satin. 


Satelllta,  a small  orb  which  revolvei  round  a 
larger  planet;  one  who  always  folio wm  m the 
wake  of  another. 

Satl'ety,  surfeit,  repletion. 

Satirical,  earcastic.  Ironical. 

Satirist,  one  skilled  in  satire,  a writer  of  satire. 
Satisfaction,  contentment;  amenda,  repara 
tion. 

Satisfactory,  giving  satisfaction. 
Satisfying,  productive  of  satisfaction,  appeas- 
ing hunger. 

Satrap,  a Persian  title  for  the  ruler  of  a provim  e. 
Saturate,  to  steep  or  soak  tlioroughly. 
Saturnalia,  a festival  of  Saturn,  a v.ild  un 
restrained  revel. 

Sat'urnine,  gloomy  in  disposition. 

Satyr,  a mythological  woodland  deity  half  man 
half  goat,  a wanton  person. 

Saucer,  a shallow  basin  to  hold  a cup. 
Sauciness,  pertness,  Impertlni  ncc. 
Sauer-kraut,  a dish  comnu  n in  Gi 
made  of  a preparation  of  fenneiitcd  <-alilia:  <• 
Sannterer,  one  who  strolls  tiloub  m u .y 

manner. 

Saurian,  a scaly  reptile  such  as  the  lizar  i nnd 
crocodile. 

Sausage,  a skin  filled  v^'lth  meat  clu/pjf  d .-cp. 
seasoned. 

Savagery,  the  state  of  being  uiM.i-lli/>  ' <.i 
barbarous. 

Savanna,  one  of  tho  treeless  plains  u(  N>>:  . 
America. 

Savant,  a learned  man. 

Saveloy,  a kind  of  sausage. 

Saviour,  one  who  saves,  the  Redeem!  r. 
Savoir-faire,  the  kuowleilge  ol  liow  lo  a- ; n 
social  matters,  roadlness,  tart. 

Bavolr- vi  vre,  the  knowledge  of  how  lu  le.lia-  • . 
good-breeding. 

Savory,  an  aromatic  herb  resembling  . 
Savour,  taste,  flavour. 

Savouriness,  stale  of  being  savoury  or  ph  .tim 
to  the  taste. 

Savoyard,  an  Italian  organ  grinder. 

Saw,  a proverbial  saying  or  maxim,  a lo(iib>  e 
implement  for  sawing. 

Sawyer,  one  who  saws. 

Saxifrage,  a kind  of  rock  plant. 

Scabbard,  sword-sheatli. 

Scaffolding,  a tem^iorary  erection  of  j>i.rn' 
and  wooden  poles. 

Scagllola,  a kind  of  plaster  polished  am! 

coloured  so  as  to  rcscmblo  marble. 

Scald,  a Scandinavian  poet  who  in  olden  lim-  , 
recited  his  songs  on  great  occasions. 
Scale-beam,  the  beam  of  a scale  or  balance. 
Scalene,  a triangle  having  its  sides  and  uju.pi- 
unequal. 

Scaling-ladder,  a ladder  used  in  scaling  sn 
enemy’s  wall. 

Scallop  or  scollop,  n shell  fish  with  two  (an 
shapea  and  fluted  shells. 

Scalpel,  a small  surgical  knife. 

Scan,  to  scrutinize;  to  divide  a line  of  poetry 
into  feet  and  mark  the  accented  syllables. 
Scandalize,  to  shock. 

Scandal-monger,  one  who  retails  scandal. 
Scandalous,  shameful,  outrageous. 
Scandinavian,  belonging  to  Scandinavia 
(Norway  and  Sweden). 

Scansion,  the  division  of  a line  of  poetry  into 
metrical  feet  and  the  marking  of  the  accented 
syllables  or  the  quantities  (in  classical  verse). 
Scantiness,  scarcity. 

Scantling,  a little  bit,  a small  portion. 
Scape-goat,  a goat  which  was  annually  sent 
away  into  the  wilderness  by  the  Jewish  High 
Priest  after  the  sins  of  the  people  had  been 
symbolically  laid  upon  It ; one  who  sufieis  for 
the  sins  of  another. 

Scapula,  a shoulder-blade. 

Scapular,  a monastic  garment  worn  on  the 
shoulders. 

Scarab  or  scarabee,  a beetle,  a jewel  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a beetle. 

Scarcity,  dearth. 

Scare-crow,  a grotesque  figure  set  up  to  scare 
the  crows ; any  person  dressed  in  an  unsightly 
manner. 

Scarf,  a long  strip  of  silk,  lace  or  wool  for 
wearing_  round  tlie  neck. 

Scarlatina,  a contagious  fever  characterized 
by  a scarlet  rash. 

Scarlet,  bright  red. 

Scarp,  a steep  Incline. 

Scarpines,  mstrumeuts  of  torture  for  the  feet. 
Scathe,  harm,  injury. 

Scaur,  a steep  rocky  cliS. 

Scavenger,  a street  cleaner. 

Scene-painter,  one  who  paints  stage  scenery. 
Scenery,  a view,  landscape. 

Scenic,  belonging  to  a scene,  dramatic. 

Scent,  odour;  sense  of  smell. 

Sceptic,  a disbeliever. 

Scepticism,  a state  of  disbelief. 

Sceptre,  a rod  used  as  a symbol  of  sovereignty. 
Schedule,  a list,  catalogue. 

Scheme,  a plan,  design. 

Scheming,  planning,  designing. 

Scherzo,  a lively  movement  forming  part  of  a 
mnalcal  composition. 


Schiedam,  a kind  of  gin. 

Schism,  a sundering,  division,  s breach  ol  unity 
m religious  matters. 

Schismatic,  one  guilty  of  schism,  s heretic. 
Schist,  rock  such  as  slate  compused  of  piales  or 
I layers  otie  above  another. 

I Schnapps,  a kind  of  gin. 

Scholar,  a itanied  and  cnlttired  person;  a 
I pupil ; on<-  wiio  liolils  a scholarHlilp. 
Scholastic,  ('•'loni.'iiii;  to  learning. 
Scholasticism,  a love  ol  uhsUuse  and  tuhtlo 
eritli'lhiii. 

Scholiast,  one  of  the  early  commentatom  on 

tile  classn  -. 

Scholium,  It  critical  note  on  the  ancient  chusi'  t 
by  OIK-  (.1  lilt  early  cijiiimeiitjiUjrs. 

Schooner,  a swiit  sailing  vcsoel  with  two  or 
lliree  niOhl-. 

Schottlsche,  a dance  something  like  a polka. 
Sciagraphy,  tin-  art  of  siiad.i  g torniily  or 
dcJineatiiig  ►binlowh  ; ad*  sign  hlin  * in;  s M-nn  al 
Rcetionoi  a building;  the  art  oi  it  i ..ng  the  hour 
liy  means  of  tin-  sliadow  o(  the  sun. 

Sciatica,  (set-  .Vc,!  Jjut.i 
ii^clence,  knowledge,  Ey>t<  malic  knowlc-lgB 
urriv(!d  at  by  a stries  ol  close  ub-^ei’vations  and 
I \]>erlnii  r.:.s. 

Sclent! f'ic,  belonging  to  Bcience,  in  accordanos 
with  science. 

Sd'entlst,  one  who  is  versed  in  scltnee  or 
iiccnpl<-d  In  scientific  Investigation. 

Scimitar,  a curved  and  tiugie  edged  Eaatero 
sword. 

Scintillate,  to  sparkle,  to  emit  sparks. 
Sciolism,  suptri.i  isl  knowledge. 

Sciolist,  one  who  has  a,supei  fi-jLal  know  ledge  of 
many  sul.ji  els. 

Sclomaohy,  a fighting  with  shadows,  a vain 
Hinfe. 

Sclomancy,  tlie  attempt  to  prophesy  by  means 
o(  the  shades  of  l tic  dead. 

Scion,  grait,  slioot ; offh|,rlng,  descendant. 
Scission,  a suudt  ring,  on  ision. 

Scissors,  s two-hiaUed  suci  Implement  for 
cutting. 

Scoffer,  one  who  mocks  or  jcvirs. 

Sconce,  a bracket  to  hold  a candle ; a small  fort. 
Scorbu  tic,  Buflering  from  senrvy. 

Scorch,  to  parch,  to  singe ; to  nde  a bicycle  at  a 
dangerous  speed. 

Scoro,  a notch,  the  number  twenty ; the  reckon- 
ing; s register  of  the  points  gamed  in  a game; 
liie  manuscript  or  prmte-d  r<  pi<.<iiiction  of  a 
piece  of  music;  to  mslcc  a deep  iim-  or  groove. 
Scoriaceous,  il)ce  cinders  irom  a volcano. 
Scornful,  conteiiiptuous. 

Scorpion,  a reptile  with  lobster-shaped  claws 
and  a powerful  sling. 

Scot,  one  of  Scotch  race;  a tax  or  contribution. 
Scotch,  belonging  to  Scotland  (see  Scotiuh.) 
Scot-free,  free  from  pay  ment  of  scoh 
I Scotticism,  an  idiom  or  form  of  speech  peculiar 
1 to  Scotland. 

Scottish,  a form  preferable  to  Scotch,  as  Scots- 
\ man  Is  to  Scotchman. 

! Scoundrel,  a rascal,  villain. 

! Scour,  to  make  clean  by  friction ; to  traverse 
! hastily. 

' Scourge,  a whip  of  leather  thongs ; a piagne. 

' Scout,  to  go  out  to  obtain  inioriiiation  about 
the  enemy ; to  relect  conicmptuously. 

I Scowl,  an  angry  frown. 

Scrabble,  to  scrawl ; to  scratch;  to  withdraw 
from  competition. 

Scragginess,  leanness. 

Scrannel,  tldn,  piping,  squeaking. 
Scrap-Iron,  bits  of  old  iron  for  melting  down 
again. 

Scratch,  to  scrape  the  surface;  to  scrape 
together. 

Scrawl,  to  write  carelessly. 

Scream,  to  utter  a sharp  shrlU  cry. 

Screech,  to  utter  a harsli  scream. 

Screed,  a long  wordy  written  narrative. 
Screen,  to  conceal  by  means  of  a movable  par- 
tition; to  shelter;  to  sift. 

Screenings,  dust  or  refuse  left  behind  after 
sifting. 

Screes,  loose  shale  which  collects  on  the  side  of 
a mountain. 

Screw-propeller,  a revolving  fan-wheel  by 
the  working  of  which  a steamship  is  propelleA 
Screw-steamer,  a steamer  driven  by  a screw. 
Scribbler,  one  who  writes  hurriedly  and  care- 
lessly. 

Scribe,  a copyist ; one  of  a sect  of  teachers  of 
the  Jewish  law. 

Scrimmage,  a tussle,  a mM^ 

Scrimp,  to  stint,  to  eke  out. 

Scrip,  a stock  certificate ; a small  bag. 
Scriptural,  in  accordance  with,  or  helonglng 
to,  Scripture. 

Scrivener,  a professional  copyist. 

Scrofula,  a disease  once  known  as  king's  evlL 
Scrofulous,  aSected  with  scrofula. 
Scrutineer,  one  appointed  to  examine  and 
count  votes. 

Scrutinize,  to  look  closely  at. 

Scrutiny,  a careful  survey,  a close  investigation. 
Scud,  to  run  along,  or  to  be  carried  alonft 
awif  tly ; a driven  cloud. 
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Bcull,  to  row  with  Bhoi-t  oars  or  scoUs. 
BculUon,  a kitchen  boy. 

Kculpsitt  ‘‘carved*’  or  “engraved,”  A word 
preceded  by  the  name  oi  the  scolptor,  on  a 
Btatue. 

ficulptor,  an  artist  who  carves  images  in  stone 
or  marble. 

Sculptural,  belonging  to  or  resembling  senlp- 
ture. 

Scum,  froth  which  rises  and  settles  on  the 
surface  of  a liquid. 

Scumble,  to  temper  the  effect  of  a colour  by 
covering  it  with  a thin  wash  of  another 
coloor. 

Scupper,  a hole  in  t’  e side  of  a vessel  through 
which  water  may  be  drained  off  the  deck, 
flourf,  dandriff. 

Jcurrile,  using  vulgar  offensive  language. 
Scurrility,  offensive  language,  low  abuse. 
Scurrilous,  naing  unseemly  and  offensive 
language. 

Scurry,  to  hurry,  to  bustle  about. 

Sourvily,  shabbily,  meanly. 

Scurvy-grass,  grass  possessing  medicinal 
properties  useful  in  cases  of  scurvy. 

Scutch,  to  beat  flax  in  order  to  separate  the 
woodv  parts  of  the  stalks. 

Scutoheoa,  a shield  emblazoned  with  a device. 
Scutiform,  shield-shaped. 

Scuttle,  to  sink  a ship  by  cutting  a hole  in  the 
bottom;  a coal-box. 

Scuttle-butt,  a cask  specially  constructed  for 
holding  the  daily  supply  of  fresh  water  used  on 
board  ship. 

Scythe,  a sharp  curved  iron  blade  with  a long 
handle  for  mowing. 

Sea-board,  a b /.ip  of  land  bordering  on  the 
coast  line. 

Sea-coal,  coal,  as  distinct  from  charcoal. 
Sea-cow,  a te^ia  applied  to  huge  sea  beasts 
like  the  walru.s. 

Sea-farer,  a traveller  by  sea. 

Sea- faring,  going  to  sea. 

Sea-girt,  surrounded  or  girded  by  the  sea. 
Sea-fsland,  a term  applied  to  cotton  growm  on 
the  islands  off  the  coasts  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  .Florida. 

Sea-level,  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Sealing-wax,  a resinous  substance  used  for 
sealing  letters. 

Seamanship,  the  art  of  navigation. 
Seamstress,  a w'oman  who  earns  her  living  by 
needleworic. 

Seamy,  full  of  seams;  squalid;  the  under  or 
worst  (side  of  anything). 

Seance,  a sitting  or  meeting,  especially  of 
spiritnalists. 

Sea-nymph,  a sea-  maiden,  a goddess  of  the 
sea. 

Sea-piece,  a painting  of  the  sea,  a seascape. 
Sear,  yellow,  withered;  to  brand  with  a hot 
iron. 

Searching,  thorough. 

Search-warrant,  a legal  warrant  authorising 
an  officer  of  the  law  to  search  premises  for 
stolen  property  or  Incriminating  documents. 
Seascape,  a sea-piece,  a painting  of  the  sea. 
Seasonable,  befitting  the  season,  appropriate. 
Season-ticket,  a ticket  available  for  frequent 
use  for  a fixed  period. 

Sea-way,  the  head-way  made  by  a vessel  in 
its  course. 

Sea- worthy,  in  proper  repair  for  a voyage. 
Sebaceous,  excreting  an  oily  substance. 
Secede,  to  withdraw  from  membership  of  some 
association,  or  from  adherence  to  some  cause. 
Secession,  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  mem- 
bership. 

Seclude,  to  place  In  retirement. 

Seclusion,  a state  of  retirement. 

Secondary,  minor,  less  important,  subordinate. 
Second-cousins,  the  children  of  first  cousins. 
Seconder,  one  who  supports  a motion  proposed 
by  another. 

Seconds,  an  inferior  quality  of  flour;  those 
who  support  the  principals  in  a duel ; the  lower 
part  of  a song. 

Second-sight,  the  supposed  power  of  seeing 
Into  '..he  future  attributed  by  some  to  the 
Scottish  Highlanders. 

Secrecy,  concealment,  reserve. 

Secret,  bidden,  concealed. 

Secretarial,  belonging  to  a secretary. 
Secretariate,  the  office  or  position  oi  a 
secretary. 

Secretary-bird,  a kind  of  crane  with  a tufted 
crest  suggestive  of  pens  behind  the  ear. 
Secrete,  to  store  up  secretly ; to  separate  some 
product  fi'om  the  blood  or  from  some  other 
circulating  fluid. 

Secretion,  a substance  secreted  by  a gland. 
Secretiveness,  a tendency  to  be  secret  and 
xeserve^ 

Sect,  a body  of  persons  holding  peculiar  views 
about  rell^on. 

Sectarian,  belonging  to  a Beet,  a bigoted 
partisan  of  a sect. 

Sectary,  a member  of  a sect. 

Sactile,  able  to  be  cut. 

Section,  a piece  cut  off ; a division. 

SeottUv,  helonglBg  to  this  world,  not  epiritnal. 
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Secularist,  one  who  devotes  himself  to  this 
world  only ; one  who  'wishes  to  separate  secular 
from  religious  education. 

Secularize,  to  make  secular. 

Secure,  safe,  sure. 

Security,  safety ; a guarantee. 
Sedan'-chair,  a popular  carriage  of  a century 
ago  consisting  of  a covered  chair  for  one  person, 
borne  on  poles. 

Sedate,  grave,  composed,  dignified. 
Sed'ative,  a composing  draught. 

Sed'entary,  invalving  much  sitting. 

Sedilia,  seats  in  a recess  in  the  walls  of  a 
chancel. 

Sediment,  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of 
a vessel  containing  a liquid;  dregs,  grounds, 
lees. 

Sedimentary,  of  the  nature  of  sediment. 
Sedition,  disloyal  conduct,  revolt  against  the 
authority  of  the  State. 

Seditious,  disaffected,  (UsloyaL 
Seduce,  to  entice  away,  to  allure  to  evil. 
Seductive,  alluring,  enticing. 

Sedu'lity,  diligent  application. 

Sed'ulous,  persistently  industrious. 
Seedlness,  shabbiness ; the  state  of  being  out 
of  sorts. 

Seemliness,  that  which  is  seemly  or  becoming. 
Seethe,  to  boil. 

Segregation,  separation.  Isolation. 
Seguidilla,  a Spanish  dance. 

Seigneur,  a lord. 

Seigniorial,  belonging  to  a lord,  lordly. 
Seismol'ogy,  the  science  of  earthquakes. 
Seismom'etry,  the  art  of  measuring  the  in- 
tensity of  earthquakes. 

Seize,  to  take  possession  of  forcibly. 

Seizin,  the  act  of  taking  legal  possession. 
Seizure,  the  act  of  taking  forcible  possession  of. 
Selection,  a choice. 

Selenology,  the  science  of  the  moon. 

Self  -assertion,  assertiveness,  sell-importance. 
Self-confidence,  a belief  in  self,  seil-a.-i.-nr- 
ance. 

Self-conscious,  unduly  sensitive  as  to  the 
impression  one  makes  on  others. 
Self-contained,  reserved. 

Self-control,  self-restraint;  moderation. 
Self-denial,  the  refusal  to  indulge  oneself. 
Self-esteem,  a high  opinion  of  oneself. 
Self-Important,  pompous,  puffed  up. 
Self-indulgence,  excessive  iudlui,or.oe  of 
self. 

Self-Interest,  one’s  own  personal  advantage. 
Selfish,  loving  self  unduly. 

Self-possession,  the  possession  of  one’s  facul- 
ties in  times  of  difficulty  or  emergency. 
Self-reliant,  having  confidence  in  oneself. 
Self-righteous,  virtuous  in  one's  ovsu  opinion, 
Pharisaical. 

Self-sacrifice,  a giving  up  of  oneself  for  others. 
Self-same,  the  very  same. 

Self-sufiBoienoy,  the  state  of  being  indepen- 
dent of  others,  self-confidence. 

Self-willed,  determined  to  liave  one’s  ouii 
way,  obstinate. 

Selvedge  or  selvage,  the  woven  border  or 
edge  of  a fabric. 

Semaphore,  a signal  post  with  anus. 
Seinatology,  the  study  of  communicating  by 
signs. 

Semblance,  likeness,  outward  resemblanee. 
SSemelology,  the  science  of  signs  or  symptoms. 
Semination,  the  act  of  sowing,  propagation. 
Semibreve,  a musical  note  equivalent  in  length 
to  two  minims  or  four  crotchets., 

Semicircle,  a half-circle. 

Semicolon,  a punctuation  mark  representing 
a pause  of  half  the  length  of  a colon. 
Semlcolumnar,  like  a half-column  in  shape, 
flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other. 
Semi-detached,  (of  a villa)  detached  from 
other  houses  on  one  side. 

Seminal,  belonging  to  seed,  germinal. 
Sem'inarist,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  priest 
trained  in  a foreign  seminary. 

Seminary,  a school,  place  of  instruction. 
Semi-official,  partially  official. 

Semit'ic,  belonging  to  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
a race  including  the  Hebrews. 

Semolina,  a farinaceous  food  consisting  of 
grannies  of  wheat  flour. 

Semper  eadem,  ‘‘always  the  same.” 

Semper  paratus,  “ always  ready.” 
Sempervirent,  evergreen. 

Sempiternal,  everlasting. 

Senate,  an  upper  legislative  assembly ; the  title 
of  the  governing  body  of  certain  universities. 
Senatorial,  belonging  to  a senate. 
Senes'cent,  growing  old. 

Seneschal,  an  official  who  had  the  management 
of  affairs  hi  some  great  household  in  former 
times. 

Senile,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  old  age. 
Senior,  the  elder. 

Seniority,  superiorltjy  In  age  or  position. 
Senna,  a medicinal  herb  used  as  an  aperient 
medicine. 

Sensational,  causing  aensation,  Btartling, 
melodramatic. 

Senseless,  foolish. 
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Sensibility,  snaceptiblUty,  censltiveiiea  to 
impressions;  common  sens^  ■wisdom. 
Sensitive,  keenly  alive  to  impressions,  having 
delicate  perceptions. 

Sensitive-plant,  a kind  of  mimosa  whose 
leaves  shrink  when  touched. 

Sensitize,  to  render  sensitive  to  the  chemical 
action  of  rays  of  light. 

Sensual,  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses, 
carnal. 

Sensuality,  sensual  indulgence,  voluptuous- 
ness. 

Sensuous,  sensitive  to  Impressions  received 
through  the  senses. 

Sententious,  full  of  proverbial  wisdom, 
didactic. 

Sentient,  alive  to  physical  Impression.s. 
Sentimental,  full  of  affected  sentinieiit. 
Sentimentality,  the  affectation  of  high-flown 
feehngs. 

Sentinel,  a watchman,  a sentry. 

Sentry,  a soldier  on  guard. 

Separable,  able  to  1^  separated. 

Separatist,  one  who  withdraws  from  his 
Church  or  political  party,  a dissenter. 

Sepia,  bro'vs'n  colouring  matter  obtained  from  a 
8i>ecie8  of  cuttle-fish. 

Sepoy,  a native  soldier  in  the  British  Indian 
army. 

Septenary,  happening  every  seven  years. 

lasting  seven  years. 

Septen'trional,  northern. 

Septett,  a musical  composition  for  seven  voices 
or  instruments. 

Septuagosima,  the  third  Sunday  before  Lent. 
Septuagint,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  at  Alexandria  in  the  third 
century  b.c.  by  seventy -two  translators. 
Sepul'chral,  belonging  to  a Bepulchre,  ghostly, 
funereal. 

Sepulchre,  place  of  burial,  tomb. 

Sep'ulture,  the  act  of  burying. 

Sequel,  that  which  foUows,  the  issue,  continua- 
tion. 

Sequence,  regular  order  or  succession. 
Sequester,  to  withdiaw  or  seclude;  to  con- 
fiscate. 

Sequestration,  confiscation. 

Seraglio,  an  Eastern  harem,  the  women  s 
apartments. 

Serai  (se-ri'),  an  Eastern  palace,  an  inn  for 
travellers  in  the  East. 

Seraph  (pi.  seraphs  or  seraphim),  an  angel 
belonging  to  the  highest  of  the  angelic  orders. 
Seraph'ic,  like  a seraph,  angehc. 

Serb,  Servian. 

Bore  or  sear,  yellow,  ■withered;  to  scorch. 
Serenade,  the  musical  address  of  a lover  to  h!i 
mistress  performed  under  her  ■?vindow  at  night. 
Serene,  calm,  clear,  nnrnffied. 

Seren'ity,  calmness,  clearness,  tranquillity. 
Serf,  one  bound  to  the  soil,  a bondman. 
Sergeant  or  serjeant,  a non-commissioned 
officer  ranking  above  a corporal. 
Sergeant-major,  a non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  highest  rank. 

Serial,  belonging  to  a series;  a story  that 
appears  in  parts  at  regular  intervals. 

Seriatim,  in  successive  order,  one  after  another. 
Sericulture,  the  rearing  of  silkworms. 

Series,  a regular  succession  or  sequence  governed 
by  a fixed  law,  or  in  accordance  with  certain 
principles  of  classification. 

Serio-comic,  having  grave  and  bnmorooi 
elements. 

Serious,  grave,  momentous;  solemn. 
Sermonize,  to  lecture,  moralize. 

Serpentine,  winding,  meandering;  ft  stone 
used  for  oi-namental  purposes  consisting  of  a 
silicate  of  magnesia. 

Serration,  saw-like  indentation. 

Serried,  in  dense  array. 

Serum,  the  fluid  which  separates  from  blood 
clot. 

Serviceable,  useful,  profitable. 

Serviette,  a table-napkin. 

Servile,  slavish,  obsequious,  cringing. 
Servility,  slavish  cringing. 

Servitor,  a servant,  attendant. 

Servitude,  a state  of  bondage  or  slavery. 
Sesame  (am-e),  an  Arabian  plant  with  an  oily 
seed;  ‘Open  Sesame,’ the  magic  pass- word  in 
the  tale  of  Ali  Baba,  hence  denoting  an  infallible 
means  of  solving  a difficulty. 
Sesquipedalian,  consisting  of  a metrical  foot 
and  a half,  a term  applied  to  very  long  w'ords. 
Session,  a sitting,  the  period  during  which 
Parliament  sits  without  prorogation;  an 
academic  year. 

Setaceous,  having  bristles ; resembling  bristles. 
Setose,  bristly.  . , . ^ 

Settee,  a seat  with  a back  for  two  or  three 
persons;  a kind  of  brigantine  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Several,  many,  separate,  distinct. 

Severe,  stem,  stringent,  strict. 

Severity,  sternness,  strictness,  austerity. 
Sevres,  a costly  china  named  after  the  placA 
near  Paris  where  it  is  made. 

Be'wage,  waste  products  carried  off  Iw  fwwem. 
Savor,  an  underground  channel  for  drainage. 
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Bawlntf-maehlne,  a macMnc  lor  urlnf'  hand- 
labour  In  sewing  and  worked  either  by  mcane 
of  a handle  or  a treadle. 

Bex,  the  natural  distinction  between  male  and 
female. 

Bexagfenarian,  a person  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  sixty. 

Bexagesima,  the  second  Snnday  before  Lent. 
Bextant,  an  instniment  used  for  the  measure- 
ment of  angular  distances. 

Sexton,  a suboi'dinate  official  who  has  charge 
of  a church  and  churchyard,  a grave-digger. 
Sexaal,  relating  to  sex. 

Bhabbiness,  dinginess ; meanness. 
Bbabrack,  tlie  saddle-cloth  of  a cavalry  soldier. 
Bbadoof,  a simple  contrivance  for  raising  water 
by  means  of  a bucket  attached  to  a long  pole 
which  acts  as  a lever,  commonly  used  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Bhadowy,  like  a shadow,  dim,  unsnbstantial. 
Bbagreen,  a grained  leather  obtained  from 
certain  skins. 

Bhako,  a plumed  circular  cap  worn  by  an 
Infantry  soldier. 

Bbale,  loose  slaty  rock. 

Bballop,  a light  skiff,  a fishing  smack. 
Sballot',  a kind  of  onion. 

Bbamanism,  a religion  involving  the  belief  5n 
magic  prevalent  among  the  non-Aryan  racea  of 
the  north-east  of  Asia. 

Bbambles,  a slaughter-honBo. 

Bbamefaoed,  shy,  modest. 

Shampoo,  to  ai)ply  friction  to  the  head  or  body 
after  bathing  with  or  in  hot  water. 
Shamrock,  a plant  with  a clover-shaped  leaf 
which  is  the  national  emblem  of  Ireland. 
Btaandrydan,  a jolting  two-wheeled  Irish  cart 
drawn  by  one  horse. 

Bha’n't,  a contracted  form  of  " shall  not.’  ’ 
Shapeliness,  comeliness,  symmetry. 

B^rd,  a broken  piece  of  pottery,  a potsherd ; 

the  hard  case  which  protects  a beetle’s  wings. 
Bhare-broker,  a dealer  in  shares. 
Shareholder,  one  who  holds  shares  In  a 
company. 

Bharp-shooter,  a rifleman  who  is  skilled  in 
shooting. 

Bhatter,  to  shiver,  to  break  to  pieces, 
ghawl,  a,  warm  covering  for  the  shoulders. 
Shawm,  an  ancient  mnsical  instrument,  a pine 
of  reeds. 

Bheaf  (pi. sheaves),  a bundle,  especially  a bundle 
of  grain. 

***®””^»  ® or  Bhantv. 

the  process  of  clipping  the  wool  of  a 

Shearling,  a sheep  that  has  been  slicared  for 
the  first  time. 

Bheathe,  to  put  Into  a sheath  or  scabbard. 
Shebeen,  an  unlicensed  house  where  alcoholic 
drinks  are  sold. 

Sheen,  brightness,  lustre. 

Bheep-walk,  a grazing-place  for  sheep. 
Bheer>hulk,  ap  old  dismasted  ship  supporting 
a kind  of  crane  for  hoisting  masts. 

Bheers,  a kind  of  crane  for  hoisting  or  lowering 
masts. 

Bheet-anchor,  a ship’s  main  anchor. 
Bheet-lightning,  lightning  which  flashes  over 
a broad  expanse  as  opposed  to  forked  lightning. 
Sheik,  an  Arab  chief. 

Shekel,  a Hebrew  word  indicating  a weight  of 
about  half  an  ounce,  or  a coin  worth  about 
half-a-crown. 

Shellac,  a clear  resinous  substance  used  as 
varnish. 

Shelterless,  without  shelter. 

Shelve,  to  put  on  the  shelf,  lay  aside;  to  slope 
downward. 

Shepherd,  one  who  tends  sheep. 

Sherbet,  an  effervescing  summer  drink. 
Sheriff,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a county. 
Sherry,  a white  wine  named  from  Xeres  where 
it  is  made-. 

Shlb'boleth,  the  test-word  by  the  pronunciation 
of  which  J ephthali  distinguished  between  friend 
and  foe,  hence,  the  language  peculiar  to  a party. 
Shield,  a piece  of  defensive  armour  which 
soldiers  used  to  carry  on  the  left  arm. 
Bhillelah,  an  Irish  name  for  a cndgel. 

' Bhmgles,  a skin  disease  which  appears  as 
a half  girdle  round  the  waist. 

Bhlny,  glossy,  lustrous. 

Ship-broker,  an  agent  who  negotiates  tho  sale 
of  ships. 

Shipment,  the  act  of  putting  on  board  ship. 
Shipping,  a collection  of  ships;  all  that  con- 
cerns ships. 

Bhlp’s-hasband,  the  agent  employed  by  tho 
owner  of  a vessel  to  look  after  its  repairs  and 
see  that  It  is  furnished  with  all  necessaries. 
Shivering,  shaking,  quivering ; shattering. 
Shoal,  a vast  throng,  a crowd  (especially  of 
fishes) ; a shallow,  a sand-bank. 

Shock,  the  nervous  exhaustion  following  upon 
a sodden  and  painful  emotion,  the  vibration 
Mosed  by  a violent  collision;  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  stimulns;  a number  of 
sheaves  of  com  standing  together. 

Bhoddy,  coeurse  inferior  cloth  made  of  old 
woollen  material  rewoven ; worthless  tnudi. 
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Shoomakcp,  one  who  mokec  and  repairs  boots 

and  shoes. 

Shootlng-box,  a small  house  trmporLrIly 
occupied  during  the  shooting  season. 
Bhooilng-star,  a meteor. 

Shop-lifter,  one  who  lifts  or  steals  goods  from 
shops. 

Shop- walker,  a shop  official  who  condnr-t.< 
cufiConiers  to  the  varimis  dc-purtmeuts  and  m i ., 
that  they  are  properly  served. 

Shore,  the  sea-bhore,  coast,  tcaci. ; to  prop  nr 
with  beams. 

Short-circuit,  the  path  of  lt:a?t  r.  •i-t.-i.!  - 
between  two  points  of  a circuit. 

Shorthand,  a system  of  mpld  reporting  with 
the  help  of  symbols  which  repn.; « lii  word  uu  . 
phrases. 

Snort-horn,  a special  breed  of  cat?!'’-. 
Short-sighted,  able  to  sto  for  ouiy  a shi  rt 
distance;  unable  to  look  ahead. 

Shot  tower,  an  elevaUxl  place  from  which  shc^ 
Is  made  by  dropping  molten  U-&4  tlirta'.:h  a 
sieve  into  the  wau-r  below. 

Shovel -hat,  a soft  felt  liat  with  a low  crown 
and  broad  brim. 

Shoveller,  a p.i>eclc8  of  duck  with  a l.-road  lill. 
ShowlnesE,  guudinc  Ha. 

Shrewd,  sagacious,  acute. 

Shrewish,  waspish,  iH-tempcrr«1,  rli'  ri-.b. 
Shriek,  a shrill  scream. 

Shrievalty,  the  oflice  or  pwltiim  <,f  u klr ♦■Iff. 
Shrift,  conlesslon  and  absoluliun. 

Shrill,  high-pitched,  piercin,;. 

Shrine,  tho  tomb  of  a paint,  a cti.  t . ■ 

sacred  relics. 

Shrive,  to  administer  absolution  cf*  r ii'  ca','  . 
a confession. 

Bhrove-Tuesday,  the  Tue-day  b-  fore  A • 
Wednesday. 

Shrubbery,  a plantation. 

Shrunken,  shrivelled,  dimlnl;?  "!  In  . 
Shuddering,  shivering  with  L umi  wr  rcpul 
sion. 

Shunt,  to  turn  the  wheels  of  a cur  from  c:'.< 
line  on  to  another. 

Shyly,  In  a shy  or  timid  mamier. 

Siamese,  l>eluiiging  to  Siam. 

Siberia,  a vast  tract  of  country  In  the  north  of 
Asl.s  belonging  to  Itiissia. 

Sibilant,  haring  a hissing  sound  ILc  the  h !*<  is 
a and  z. 

Sibyl,  a prophetess  of  clapdcal  mythology  ^'b'’ 
iuid(  r tlio  influence  of  the  god  Apollo  wu- 
Inspircd  to  utter  ornclos. 

Sibylline,  prophetic,  onicnlar. 

Siccative,  having  the  pri  p,  rty  of  diyh.j. 
Sickle,  a reaping-hook. 

Sickliness,  nniicalthlnees,  dclIi’Acv. 

Sick-list,  a list  of  tliose  wlio  arc  ill. 
Sideboard,  a piece  of  dininc-roora  fumlturt 
standing  on  one  side  of  the  room  for  holing 
dishes  and  decanters. 

Side-dish,  an  extra  dish,  an  entrfe. 

Sidelong,  in  a slanting  direction,  towards  the 
side. 

Sidereal,  belonging  to  the  stam. 

Sidesman,  one  who  shares  the  duties  of  a 
cliurchwarden. 

Side-wind,  a wind  blowing  from  one  side;  on 
indirect  rumour. 

Siding,  a railway  line  by  the  side  cf  the  main 
line  used  for  shunting. 

Sidle,  to  nestle  up  to  the  side,  to  move  sideways. 
Siege,  a blockade  of  a fortified  place. 
Siege-train,  the  necessary  apparatus  for  con- 
ducting a siege. 

Sienna,  a reddish  brown  colouring  matter. 
Sierra,  a Spanisli  name  for  a mountain  range, 
Sies'ta,  an  afternoon  nap. 

Sieve,  a utensil  for  sifting. 

Sigh,  a long  deep  breath  expressing  sorrow  or 
relief. 

Slglllaria.  the  name  of  a genus  of  fossil  plants. 
Sightliness,  comeliness. 

Signal,  a sign ; striking,  remarkable. 

Signalize,  to  render  memorable. 

Signatory,  one  who  signs  a document  as  a 
pledge  that  he  will  abide  by  its  provisions. 
Signature,  the  name  of  a person  written  by  his 
own  hand. 

Signet,  a seal,  an  instrument  for  sealing. 
Si^lficanoe,  the  thing  signified,  the  bearing, 
the  Importance. 

Signification,  the  act  of  indicating;  the  mean- 
ing. 

Signify,  to  indicate ; to  matter. 

Sign-manual,  signature,  the  signature  of  the 
sovereign. 

Sikh,  a member  of  a warlike  race  in  the  north 
of  India. 

Silence,  absence  of  sound,  absence  of  speech. 
Silhouette,  a black  profile  portrait. 

Silica,  an  oxide  of  silicon  such  as  quartz  and 
fiint. 

Silkworm,  a worm  from  whose  cocoon  silk  is 
obtained. 

Sillabub,  a dish  consisting  of  milk  curdled  with 
wine  or  cider. 

Silliness,  foolishness. 

Silvan  or  sylvan,  belonging  to  the  woods, 
woodland. 
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silvery,  nice  sllrer. 

Simian, 

Blruliarlty,  rf-t*  inblance,  Iflrrara. 

Simile,  a conij  -ariwm  cf  tiuiigs  generally  nul'Vs 
which  ri  M-mbie  eucii  oUier  in  some  |>ax(iciu^. 
Similitude,  likenein- ; I'cnipariMjti,  figure. 
Simony,  the  ein  of  or  belUng 

pr<  h<-malioii  to  a sacred  oiiice. 

Simoom,  a li-r*--  iu.i  wind  from  the  <to.>n 
nre\ui<-ot  in  the  n-  rtii  ^fncH 
Simpering,  eiollin*  in  an  aff.-'  ted  inanrt-T, 

I Simplicity,  gL.tlei*'hsnehis ; Iroru  cietcn- 

Stmplificntion,  the  a<  t cf  making  rli  m and 
' i-irnpJ'-  iir  1.  m . ..n  ; u-x. 

Simula'crum,  an  a j>v„nt.-,iri. 

, Simulntion,  a litccpiite  preUiiw  - t «>a:doee 

; : f t reHll)  < *1,  *. 

i Simultaneous,  happming  at  thu  rot.io 

; nil. fill  i,t. 

Sinapism,  a Tnuftnrd  plaeLT. 

I Blnoers.  :r,;< , 

Sincerity,  ?<•.. 

Sinecure,  a par.. 

nominal  dutici. 

Bine  die,  n.n  a<lJonmiiient  '‘wUhfut  a day" 
bi  ln?  nair.t  d. 

Bine  qu&  non,  an  e*.,.  rt:a!  ocuditlon. 

Slnev^,  br.iv  l.y,  K-.als.n't, 

Binge,  to  e. . r.  i 

Single-minded,  elm  • r--  'i  lot.  nth  n. 
Blngle-atlck,  a n.i  ti.  -i  o(  1 1..  ./.g  v.ii.h  atl-kr; 
a h:  :<  k ao  UM-d. 

Singular,  atuclo,  nlating  to  rn'.; 
ulnu.,’.-. 

I Singularity,  pc  -iliarlty,  ec-r r.ir.<  !•  y. 

' Slniater,  "iiIi  I UHiiug  lU.  rJ  on»ci>ed. 

Blnloso,  ’ •it'  nit  -'ll 

Sinologue,  r :ii  .1<  1 In  the  (Thlneic  Iw.j  oare. 
Sinuate,  wu\y,  \>iii'iii:.;. 

Blnuoalty,  t!.<-  p;.  rty  of  being  wlncllr.i.*. 
Sinuous,  ^^irl•'.:!lC 

Blphon,  ft  h-  lit  with  a long  and  ibnrt  aria 

for  ilr  t .’  I i - ff  a I'.ui.l  l ir.  > r tin  i i'tr  of  a 
Sirdar,  tn*-  i.ih-  <•{  top  r in  cli»d  ol 

tl"-  K,  > I't  i.'i  i.rii  V. 

Sire,  a li'-c  of  riepcct  uivc-d  In  a<MrrAatng  a 

► • . iTi  Igll. 

Siren,  ore  of  the  a*-aiiy nipba  of  ci^j-.-ral 
in’iholivy  V ho  liir- J t'l*  j .-.•►irg  v.'Ts;:«r  tc 
hii  (!iau  iiy  tl.'  ir  ntiK <.(  1-  t.  it.  hint'  i.v. cvUtcM. 
Sirloin,  tho  opp'  r part  of  a lolti  of  i»  < f. 
Sirocco,  a b<  l m <1  uiu-ti  Just  InO-.n  wiiid  which 
blows  otir  lt;t  y Ir  lu  tho  v>uth. 

Sirrah,  a mi.'iiffcaiion  of  tin-  word  "K-r  ' an 
ansrry  at,  i < i lirt;  fonn  of  u Mr- 
Site,  tlj'  !>.  -11 . M or  Mtii'i'ii  ii  i.l  H I i.l’.ii.r 
Sitoiogy , t',.  s ence  rcialiiig  10  ’tn  t. 

Situate,  aitr.hlt '1.  located. 

Sltz-bath,  H Uith  taken  ftlrtinr.  a bip-hath. 
Sixteenmo,  m xto  Jl  iinn.  Uit-  n.  ' <>•'  a look 
consiRiiiig  of  !« avos  formed  by  folthcg  oacc 
abet  t Into  '•ivtr ' a cqe.a)  parla. 

Blxable,  of  ri  at.1  iti.-it'le  or  fitting  size. 

Sizar,  a ptuJert  b*  longing  to  tin-  <'ainLildre  01 
Dublin  Unlvertity  who  U reeolvtU  on  kiwei 
terms  than  or.!  imry  Rtud.  iitw. 

Bkean-dhu,  ti.e  knife  stack  In  the  stotking 
which  is  a oh.aracieristlc  feature  of  Iho  ingh- 
land  drc'Ps. 

Skein, '..r  't  of  yam.  silk  or  thr.-ad. 
Skeleton-key,  a key  so  coiistructed  that  It 
can  pick  locka. 

Sketchiness,  the  quality  of  being  indicated 
slightlv  in  mere  outline. 

Skew-oald,  having  white  and  coloured  spots. 
Skewer,  a pin  made  of  wood  or  iron  for  troosiiig 
poulirj'  or  keeping  meat  in  shape. 

Skilful,  expert. 

Skimming,  passing  lightly  over  the  surfere; 

removing  what  rises  to  the  surface  of  a liquid. 
Skirmish,  a slight  and  irregular  enoouster 
between  small  parties  of  two  opposing  forces. 
Skittles,  a game  played  with  nine-pins  in  a long 
covered  alley. 

Skull-cap,  a cap  fitting  close  to  the  bead. 
Skunk,  a kind  of  otter  which  has  a very  oflen- 
sive  smell;  Its  fur;  a mean,  low  perwin. 
Sky-larking,  indulging  in  frolicsome  pranks. 
Slake,  to  assuage,  quench;  to  moist^  with 
water. 

Slanderous,  defamatory,  caltunnions. 

Slang,  terms  invented  and  popularly  used  but 
not  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  language. 
Slate,  a laminated  rock,  thin  plates  of  which 
are  used  for  roofing  and  for  writing-tablets ; to 
scold,  chide. 

Slatternly,  like  a slattern  or  sloven. 

Slaughter,  the  act  of  siayiug,  carnage. 
Slaughterous,  murderous. 

Slav,  one  of  the  Slavonic  race  to  which  Busdans, 
Poles,  and  Bohemians  belong. 

Slaved,  bondage. 

Slave-trade,  tnoffic  In  slavea 
Slayer,  one  who  slays,  a destroyer. 

Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 

Sleeve,  that  part  of  a garment  which  covers  toe 

Slel^i,  a sledge  or  wheelless  carriage  for  shoing 
over  snowy  ground.  , ^ 

Sleight,  s^uul  manipulation,  dexterity. 
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RTftiitli'hoTUid,  a blood-bomid. 

Ellding-Fale,  a ZBathematical  instniinent  for 
aiding  calcalation,  consisting  of  tvro  graduated 
parts  which  can  slide  along  one  another. 

Eliitht*  insignificant,  trifling;  Blender;  a mark 
of  disregard  or  contempt. 

BllmioeBS,  the  anality  of  being  slimy  or  sticky. 

Bllppery,  cansing  to  slip  owing  to  its  smooth 
snrface ; onreliable,  not  to  be  decoded  on. 

Bloffan,  the  andent  battle>cry  ox  the  Scottish 
Highlanders. 

Sloop,  a light  one-masted  vessel. 

Sloth,  indolence,  sluggishness. 

Slough,  a miry  place,  a bog. 

Slough,  a skin  which  is  cast. 

Slovenliness,  siattemliness,  nniddlncss. 

Slov-VOFm,  a kind  of  lizard. 

Bloyd,  a Swe^h  system  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. 

Sluggard,  a elothful  person  who  is  fond  of 
lying  in  bed. 

Bluloe,  a movable  barrier  for  shutting  off  or 
admitting  a stream  of  water ; a violent  rush  of 
water. 

Elumbering,  sleeping,  donnant. 

Sluttish,  like  a slut,  dirty  and  slovenly. 

Small -arms,  rifles  and  other  light  weapons 
that  can  be  carried  by  hand. 

Small-bore,  of  small  calibre  (used  of  a gun), 
small  in  the  barrel. 

Small-clothes,  tight  knee-breeches. 

Bmaragdus,  an  emerald. 

Smattering,  a mere  snperfiefal  or  trifling 
knowledge. 

Smelling-salts,  salts  of  ammonia. 

Smiling,  showing  pleasure  by  the  expression  of 
the  countenance,  especially  of  the  mouth. 

Smirch,  to  make  smutty,  fo  smear. 

Smirk,  a forced  unnatural  smile. 

Smock-frock,  a kind  of  coarse  linen  over  all 
worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

Smoking,  the  act  of  emitting  fumes  of  smoke, 
the  act  of  inhaling  and  emitting  tobacco  smoke. 

Smooth-bore,  a gun  with  a smooth  barrel. 

Smother,  to  stifle,  to  suffocate. 

Smoulder,  to  bum  away  slowly  without  flame. 

Smug,  wearing  a self-satisfied  expression. 

Smuggling,  unlawfully  importing  or  exporting 
goods  secretly  in  order  to  evade  the  import  and 
export  duties. 

Smut,  a fragment  of  soot,  a black;  a kind  of 
mildew  which  attacks  some  plants. 

Snaffle-bit,  a light  slender  bit  attached  , to  a 
bridle  which  crosses  the  nose. 

Ena^r-dragon,  the  plant  known  as  antir- 
rhinum; a Christmas  pastime  consisting  in 
onatching  raisins  out  of  a dish  of  burning 
brandy  and  eating  them. 

Snappish,  irritable. 

Snap-shot,  an  instantaneons  photograph. 

Snare,  a running  noose  for  entrapping  animals ; 
something  which  entraps  or  beguiles. 

Sneak,  a mean  cowardly  tell-t^e  or  thief. 

Sneeze,  a noisy  and  convulsive  involuntary 
emission  of  air  through  the  nose. 

Snivelling,  whining,  whimpering. 

Bnobbism  or  Snobbery,  vulgar  Imitation  of 
persons  of  high  station. 

Snooze,  to  doze. 

Snow-line,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

Snuffer,  a kind  of  scissors  for  snuffing  wiclis. 

Snuggery,  a cosy  retreat,  sanctum. 

Soaking,  steeping,  satnrating. 

Soap-boiler,  a manufacturer  of  soap. 

Soar,  to  fly  to  a great  height,  to  mount  aloft. 

Bobri'ety,  soberness. 

Sobriquet,  a nickname ; an  assumed  name. 

Boo,  the  right  of  holding  a court  in  a certain 
district. 

Boccage,  land  tenure  by  virtue  of  definite 
service. 

Sociable,  fond  of  society,  of  a friendly  dis- 
position. 

Boolallsm,  the  theory  that  all  men  should  be 
on'en  equal  footing  in  point  of  wealth  and 
property. 

Socially,  with  reference  to  society. 

Society,  an  aeeociation  of  persons  for  some 
common  aim. 

Boclnlan,  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of 
SocinuB  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Sociology,  the  science  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  human  society. 

Bocratic,  belonging  to  Socrates. 

Sofa,  a couch. 

Soffit,  an  ornamental  ceiling  formed  by  the 
under  part  of  a hedcony  or  staircase ; the  under 
part  of  an  arch. 

Boi-dlsant,  so  called  by  himself,  self-styled. 

Soiree,  an  evening  reception  or  entertainment, 
a conversazione. 

Sojourn,  to  stay,  abide,  tarry. 

Solace,  a source  of  consolation. 

Solar,  belonging  to  the  sun. 

Soldiery,  a collective  term  for  soldiers. 

Bole,  a choice  fiat  fish ; single,  only. 

Solecism,  a grammatical  error,  a social  error, 
an  impropriety. 

Solemnity,  gravity,  Betlousness;  a solemn 
rite. 


Solemnization,  the  celebration  of  a solemn 
rite. 

Sol-fa,  to  sing  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

Solfeggio,  the  act  of  practising  the  notes  of 
musical  scale. 

Solicit,  to  entreat. 

Solicitor,  a lawyer,  an  advocate. 

Solicitor-generaJ,a  crown  lawyer  who  ranks 
next  to  the  attomey-generaL 

Solicitous,  anxious,  concerned. 

Solicitude,  a feeling  of  concern  or  anxiety. 

Solidsjflty,  a nnity  based  npon  mutual 
interests  or  joint  responsibility. 

Solidungulatck,  having  an  uneloven  hoof. 

Soliloquize,  to^ve  expression  to one’ethooghte 
when  alone. 

Soliloquy  (pZ.  soliloquies),  the  act  of  talking 
aloud  to  oneself. 

Solitaire,  a stud ; a game  to  be  played  by  one 
person  with  marbles  on  a board. 

Solitary,  alone,  lonely. 

Solitude,  the  state  of  being  alone;  a lonely 
place. 

Solstice,  one  of  the  two  periods  of  tljc  year 
when  the  sun  is  at  its  great^t  distance  north  or 
south  of  the  equator. 

Solstitial,  belonging  to  a solstice. 

Soluble,  able  to  he  dissolved. 

Solution,  a fluid  containing  a solid  dissolved  In 
it;  an  explanation  of  a difficulty  or  a problem. 

Solve,  to  find  the  solution  or  explanation. 

Solvency,  the  ability  to  pay  one’ s debts. 

Somatolo^,  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  matter. 

Sombre,  dull  in  colour,  gloomy. 

Sombre' ro,  a shady  felt-hat  worn  by  Snaniards. 

Somersault,  a turning  head  over  beefs. 

Somnam'buli8t,one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

Som'nolencc,  sleepiness,  drowsiness. 

Sona'ta,  a musical  composition  In  Bcvcr:.! 
movements  arranged  for  instruments  just  as  a 
cantata  was  for  voices. 

Songster  (/.  Bongstress),  a singing-bird;  one 
who  Bings. 

Sonnet,  a poem  consisting  of  a fourteen  lined 
Btanza  in  which  the  metro  is  usually  iambic 
pentameter. 

Sonneteer,  a writer  of  sonnets. 

Sonorous,  inli-so  unding. 

Soothe,  to  calm,  allay,  assuage. 

Soothsayer,  a prophet  diviner. 

Sootiness,  smutUness,  grimincss. 

Sophism,  a specious  8a:rit^g. 

Sophisticate,  to  make  epecious  or  insincere ; 
to  render  artificial. 

Sophistry,  the  art  of  makincr  what  is  false 
seem  true  by  specious  arguments. 

Soporif'ic,  sleeja-producing. 

Sopra'no,  a treble  voice. 

Sorcerer,  a wizard,  a magician. 

Sorcery,  the  art  or  practice  of  magic. 

Sordid,  mean,  base,  squalid. 

Sorghum,  sorgho  grass  or  Indian  millet. 

Sororal,  sisterly. 

Sorrowful,  Bad. 

Sortie,  the  sallying  forth  of  a tody  of  soUTiers 
from  a besieged  place  to  attack  the*  enemy. 

Sortilege,  the  act  of  drawing  lots  for  tho  piuposo 
of  divination. 

Sottish,  dull,  stupid,  dazed  with  drink. 

Sotto  voce,  in  an  undertone,  in  an  aside. 

Sou,  a French  coin  worth  a halfpenny. 

Soubrette,  a pert  Intriguing  maid-servant,  one 
of  the  stock  characters  in  French  comedy. 

Soughing,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees. 

Soul,  the  animating  spirit. 

Source,  origin,  that  from  which  anything 
springs. 

Sour,  acid  or  sharp  to  the  taste. 

Souse,  to  steep  in  a liquid,  to  saturate,  to  pickle. 

Southerly,  belonging  to  the  south. 

Southing,  motion  towards  the  south,  the  time 
at  which  the  moon  or  other  planet  passes  the 
meridian  of  a given  place. 

Souvenir,  a memento,  a token  of  remem- 
brance. 

Sovereignty,  kingship,  kingly  power, 
supremacy. 

Sowar,  a native  cavali’y  soldier  in  the  Indian 
army. 

Spa,  a well  with  medicinal  properties;  a place 
where  there  are  mineral  springs. 

Spacious,  roomy,  vast. 

Spade,  an  Iron  implement  for  digging. 

Spandrel,  the  flat  space  between  the  head  of  a 
door  or  arch  and  the  enclosing  frame  or 
moulding. 

Sparingly,  In  a sparing  manner,  frugally. 

Sparkling,  glittering,  scintillating. 

Sparse,  scanty,  scattered  here  and  there. 

Spasmodic,  occurring  in  fits  or  spasms,  con- 
vulsive. 

Spatial,  relating  to  space. 

Spatula,  a broad  knife  need  for  Bpreaffing 
plasters  or  pastes. 

Spavined,  suffering  from  a disease  of  the  hook 
joint,  a disease  to  which  horses  are  subject. 

Speaker,  one  who  speaks;  one  who  makes  a 
speech ; the  president  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Specialist,  one  who  possesses  Bpeoial  know- 
ledge of  a partloolar  subject. 


I Specialize,  to  devote  oneself  to  the  stndy  ef  a 

^ special  subject : to  indicate  in  a ig)c-cific  manner. 

specialty,  a cbaracterlatio  prodstt,  article 
Bale,  or  pursuit. 

! Specie,  gold  and  silver  cote. 

Species,  a class  of  beings  or  objects  wWch  have 
I certain  characteristics  in  cmninon  wkieJi 
j differentiate  them  from  others  of  the  ssbm 
genus. 

Specif'lc,  special,  precise;  a EOvereign  remedy 
for  a special  complaint. 

Specincation,  a precise  definition  or  deserip- 
tiem. 

j Specimen,  a representative  of  a class  of  objects, 

: a typical  example,  a sample. 

I Spacious,  having  a false  appearance  of  truth, 

I fallacious,  plausible. 

I Spectacle,  a sight,  pageant. 

Spectacular,  of  the  nature  of  a ahow  n 
pageant. 

Spectator,  an  onlooker. 

Spectral,  like  a spectre  or  phantom,  ghostlike. 

Spectre,  a ghost,  a phantom, 
i Spectrum,  light  spUt  up  into  the  coloured  rays 
of  which  it  is  comprsed. 

Speculation,  cogitation,  theorising  about 
future  possibilities;  a commercial  venture 
involving  risk  of  loss. 

j Speculative,  ^ven  to  theortsfaig;  meditative; 
I of  the  nature  or  specnlation. 

1 Speedily,  rapidly ; in  a short  time. 

' Spendthrift,  an  extravagant  person,  a pre- 
' digal. 

i S perm-oil,  oil  obtained  from  tho  ^rm  whale. 

Sphere,  a ^obe;  range  or  provinoe. 

I Spherical,  globe-shaped. 

I Sphinx, amythologicalmonsterwlihawcmaB’t 
head  and  a lion’s  body;  a mysterious  perao* 
who  is  hard  to  comprehend, 
j Spicily,  in  a spicy  or  piquant  manner. 

Spigot,  a wooden  pin  or  spile  for  stopping  a vent^ 
hole  in  a cask. 

Spikenard,  a costly  and  fragrant  oil. 

Spindrift,  fine  spray  blown  by  the  wind. 

Spinach,  a plant  whose  leaves  arc  boiled  as  s 
vegetable. 

Spinnaker,  a kind  of  sail  carricd.hy  a yacht. 

Spinney,  a tliicket  or  plantation. 

Spinous,  having  spines  or  spikes,  thorny. 

Spiral,  winding  round  and  upward  at  the  same 
time. 

Spirit-level,  an  Instrument  for  tertlng  whether 
the  level  of  a given  surface  is  true  by  means  of 
the  position  of  a bubble  of  air  in  a small  glass 
tube  filled  with  alcohol. 


Spiritual,  belonging  to  the  ^irit  or  the  lonl. 
immaterial,  holy. 

Spiritualist,  one  who  believes  in  intercourse 
■with  disembodied  spirits. 

Spirituality,  the  love  of  spiritual  or  holy 
things ; the  domain  of  spiritual  authority. 

Spirltuel,  witty. 

Spirituous,  alcoholie. 

Spirom'eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
breathing-power. 

Splssitnde,  thickness  or  density. 

Spiteful,  malicions. 

Splash-board,  a board  in  front  of  a vehicle  to 
act  as  a mnd-gnard. 

Spleen,  a gland  near  the  stomach  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy ; ^ito, 
anger. 

Splendid,  magnificent. 

Splendour,  magnificence. 

Splenet'lc,  ill-tempered,  splfeefnl. 

Splice,  to  join,  as  two  ropes  by  interweaving 
their  strands. 

Spoke,  one  of  the  snpporta  prooeeding  frona  tho 
hub  to  the  rim  of  a wheel. 

Spolla  opi'ma,the  name  given  by  the  Bomana 
to  the  spoil  taken  by  a Boman  general. 

Spoliation,  the  act  of  spoiling  or  plnnderii^. 

Spondee,  a metrical  foot  conststing  of  two  long 
syllables. 

Sponge,  a many-celled  marine  organism  which 
attaches  itself  to  rocks,  and  wteeb  is  lai^ely 
made  use  of  for  washing  purposes. 

Sponsor,  a god-parent,  one  who  stands  tiurcty 
lor  another. 

Spontane'ity,  the  quality  of  heli^  spentanoens 
or  voluntary. 

Spontaneous,  of  one’s  own  accord,  natural, 
instinctive. 

Spook,  a ghost. 

Spoor,  trail. 

Sporadic,  scattered,  brealdng  out  only  here  and 
there. 

Sporran,  an  ornament  worn  by  Highlanders  in 
front  of  the  kilt. 

Spouse,  a husband  or  wife. 

Sprain,  an  excessive  straining  of  tho  mnsclee  or 
tendons. 

Sprightly,  nimble,  active,  lively. 

Sprightliness,  nimblejiess,  vivacity, 

Sprlng-bok,  a South  African  antelope.. 

Springe,  a snare,  trap. 

Sprite,  a mischievous  little  spirit,  an  elf. 

Spruce,  smart,  dapper. 

Spume,  foam,  froth. 

Spuminess,  frothlness. 

Spurious,  not  genuiuo. 
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Spotum,  matter  expectorated. 

Squadroiit  a l>ody  ut  cavalry : a dlTislon  of  the 
fleet. 

Bqoalid,  sordid,  grimy. 

SqualoFt  grlmiaeciB  and  sordiilaess. 

Squander,  to  waste,  to  lavish. 

Square,  having  four  equal  sides  and  all  its 
angles  right  angles. 

Square-toes,  a nickname  for  a very  prim  and 
precise  person. 

Squatter,  a settler. 

Squaw,  the  wife  of  a Red  Indian. 

Squeak,  a sudden  short  and  shrill  cry. 

Squeanilsh,  sensitive,  fastidious. 

Squeeze,  to  press  tightly  togetlier. 

Bquirearohy,  the  whole  body  of  squires  or 
landed  gentry. 

Squinch,  a small  arch  uernss  the  angle  of  a 
square  tower  to  strengthen  it. 

Squirm,  to  writhe. 

Squirrel,  a nimble  little  woodland  rodent  with 
bright  eyes  and  a largo  bushy  tail. 

Squint,  the  act  of  looking  askew ; a hagioscope. 

Stability,  firmness,  constancy. 

Stablish,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  or 
secure. 

Stadium,  the  Greek  name  for  a race-course,  a 
Greek  measure  equivalent  to  ueariy  six  hundred 
feet. 

Staff-sergeant,  a senior  sergeant  on  a 
regimental  staff. 

Stage,  a raised  platform  on  which  plays  are 
performed;  a step  or  degree  of  progress. 

Stage-coach,  a public  coach  lor  conveying 
travellers  from  stage  to  stage  of  their  jourm  y. 

Stage-manager,  one  who  has  the  managenu rue 
of  the  staging  of  a play. 

Stage-struck,  seized  with  an  irresistible  long- 
ing to  go  on  the  stage. 

Stage-whisper,  a loud  theatrical  asldj>. 

Stagnant,  not  flowing,  foul  through  sta.iding. 

Stagnation,  inactivity ; foulness  causci  by  in- 
activity. 

Staid,  sedate,  grave. 

Stain,  to  discolour ; to  dye ; defile. 

Staithes,  the  end  of  a line  of  rails  for  discharg- 
ing coals  into  a ship. 

Stalac'tite,  an  icicle-shaped  deposit  pen  do  it 
from  the  roof  of  a cavern. 

Stalag'mite,  a formation  similar  to  a stalactite 
hut  deposited  upright  on  the  floor  of  a ca-  cm. 

Stale-mate,  a position  in  chess  v/liea  any 
move  will  place  the  king  in  check. 

Stalking-horse,  a dummy  horse  under  liie 
cover  of  which  the  hunter  stalks  the  game. 

Stallage,  the  sura  paid  for  the  right  of  erecting 
a stall  or  booth. 

Stalwart,  muscular,  well-grown. 

Stamina,  strength  of  constitution,  staying 
power. 

Stammering,  stuttering,  hesitating  speech. 

Stamp-duty,  a duty  imposed  on  cert  ain  star.  : j • ' 
necessary  for  legal  doctunents. 

Stampede,  a wild  rush  of  cattle  under  su<ld‘  n 
panic. 

Stamping-machine,  a machine  for  crushing 
ore ; a machine  for  stamping  coins. 

Stanchion,  an  upright  iron  pillar  or  support 

Standard-bearer,  the  soldier  who  bears  ci.e- 
flag  or  standard. 

Stand-point,  point  of  view'. 

Stanhope,  a two- wheeled  uncovered  vehicle ; a 
kind  of  printing-press. 

Stannary,  belonging  to  tin  mines. 

Stannif'erons,  rich  in  tin. 

Stanza,  a representative  verse  or  division  of  n, 
poem. 

Staple,  chief  or  principal ; the  iron  groove  <o 
receive  a bolt. 

Stapler,  a dealer  in  wool  or  some  other  staple 
commodity. 

Starboard,  the  right-hand  side  of  a vessel 
when  one  faces  the  bow. 

Star-chamber,  a famous  nnconstituiloiiul 
court  insrituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Starchiness,  stiffness,  prunness. 

stare,  to  look  fixedly. 

star-gazer,  one  who  keeps  his  gaze  fixed  on 
the  stars,  an  unpractical,  visionary  pcr.son. 

Stark,  stiff,  rigid;  completely. 

starling,  a bird  something  like  a thrush. 

starred,  decorated  with  stars ; fated. 

Star-spangled,  ornamented  with  stars,  star- 
sprinkled. 

Starstone,  a kind  of  sapphii'e. 

starvation,  lack  of  food,  famine. 

Starveling,  a half -starved  puny  creatiure. 

State-craft,  the  art  of  a statesman. 

State-house,  a senate  house,  a parliament 
house. 

Stateliness,  dignity  of  demeanour,  majesty. 

state-room,  a grand  reception  room  in  a casMc 
or  mansion ; a daintily  fitted  cabin  in  a vessel . 

States-general,  the  French  legislative  asse.m- 
bly  prior  to  the  French  Revolution. 

Statesman,  one  occupied  in  the  management 
of  affaLrs  of  state ; a Cumberland  farmer. 

Statics,  the  science  relating  to  bodies  at  rest. 

Stationary,  fixed,  at  a stand-still. 

Stationer,  one  who  sells  paper,  peas  and  othe  r 
writing  materials. 


Stationery,  goods  sold  by  a stationer,  paper 
and  envelopes,  etc. 

Station-master,  the  superintendent  of  a 
rallwe^  station. 

Statistician,  one  versed  in  statistics. 

Statuary,  a collection  of  statues,  sculpture. 

Statue,  a figure  in  bronze  or  marble. 

Statuesque,  like  a statue,  calm,  motionless. 

Statuette,  a little  statue. 

Stature,  height  (of  a human  being). 

Status,  rank,  standing. 

Status  quo,  the  existing  condition. 

Statute,  a law,  ordinunc  > . 

Statute-roll,  a record  of  statutes. 

Stat'utory,  belonging  to  a statute. 

Staunch  or  stanch,  faithful,  reliable;  to  stop 
a flow  of  blood. 

Steadfast,  constant,  Ann. 

Steadiness,  constancy,  fiiinncss,  sobemtsa. 

Stealth,  secrecy. 

Steam-launcn,  a light  boat  propcllvd  by 
steam. 

Steam-navigation,  the  use  of  the  steam 
engine  in  propelling  boats  ami  sliips. 

Steam-packet,  a mail  stcaiiier. 

Steed,  a poetical  term  for  a charger  or  riding 
horse. 

St.  Elmo’s  Are,  a curious  phenomenon  In  the 
form  of  a light  sometimes  seen,  during  a thunder- 
storm. on  the  top  of  masts. 

Steelyard,  a balance  with  a h er  arm  for 
heavy  weights. 

Steeple,  a spire. 

Steeple-chase,  a horse  race  aero'-i  op<  n 
country  over  all  intervening  olistacli  i- 

Steerage,  the  art  of  steering;  a in  tlie 

forepart  of  a vessel  where  paHsongi  is  may  be 
accommodated  at  a very  low  (me. 

Steganog'raphy,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher. 

Stellar,  belonging  to  tlie  stars. 

Stench,  a strongly  offensive  odour. 

Stencil,  to  decorate  with  a desigu  ly  painting 
over  a perforated  uietal  plate. 

Stenog'raphy,tlie  art  of  writing  in  shorthand. 

Stentorian,  loud  (of  a voice). 

Step-child,  (ho  child  of  husband  or  wife  by  a 
former  marriage. 

Steppes,  the  barren  plains  of  Soutlirrn  r.us--ia. 

Utercoraoeous,  a term  aitplied  to  animals 
which  are  manure  hunters. 

Stereoscope,  an  optical  Instrument  with  two 
eye-pieces  for  viewing  photographs. 

Stereotype,  a solid  metal  plute  ca’:t  from  a 
sheet  of  movable  type. 

Sterility,  barrenness,  unfruitfulnr ss. 

Sterilize,  to  free  from  bacteria  and  other 
germs. 

f^t-erllntf,  genuine : a term  npj'lied  to  coin. 

Stern-cThaso,  a chase  in  wliich  one  ship  follows 
in  the  wake  of  anotlier. 

Stern-sheets,  that  part  of  a vessel  which  is 
nearest  tlie  stern. 

Sternum,  the  bre.ast-bor.e,  the  bone  to  whicli 
tlie  ribs  are  attaclied. 

Sternutation,  the  act  of  sneezing. 

Stertorous,  breathing  noisily,  snoring. 

Stethom'eter,  an  instrument  for  testing  the 
powers  of  respiration  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  chest. 

Stethoscope,  an  instrument  used  In  tostiug 
the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Stevedore,  a labourer  employed  to  load  or 
unload  vessels. 

Stewardess,  a female  attendant  on  board  ship. 

Sthenic,  producing  strength,  invigorating. 

Stichom'etry,  the  estimation  of  the  length  of 
a book  or  manuscript  by  the  number  of  lines. 

Stickleback,  a tiny  fresh-water  fish  with 
spikes  or  spines  on  its  liack. 

Stigma,  a brand,  a mark  of  disgrace. 

Stigmata,  the  bodily  marks  of  Christ's  passion. 

Stigmatize,  to  brand  with  infamy  or  contempt. 

Stile,  a ladder  over  a fence  or  wall. 

Stiletto,  a short  sharp  Italian  dagger. 

Still,  motionless;  continually:  nevertheless. 

Still,  the  main  apparatus  used  in  di..tillation. 

Still-born,  born  dead. 

Still-life,  the  pictorial  representation  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  other  Inanimate  objects. 

Stilted,  affectedly  grand  or  pompous  in  expres- 
sion. 

Stilton,  a choice  variety  of  cheese  made  in  the 
midlands. 

Stimulant,  whatever  acts  as  a stimulus, 
especially  alcoholic  drink. 

Stimulate,  to  apply  a stimulus,  to  goad,  to 
incite. 

Stimulus  (pi.  stimuli),  an  incentive,  a motive 
power. 

Stinginess,  parsimony,  meanness. 

Stingo,  old  ale,  strong  malt  liquor. 

Stingy,  parsimonious,  mean. 

Stipendiary,  one  who  receives  a stipend  or 
annual  income,  especially  a clergyman  receiving 
a fixed  income. 

Stipple,  to  use  dots  instead  of  lines  in  engraving 
or  painting. 

Stipulate,  to  bargain,  to  make  a proviso,  to 
make  conditions. 

Stipulation,  a condition,  proviso. 

Stlrrinc^  active,  energetic. 


Stirrup-cup,  a farewell  enp  drunk  on  horse- 
back. 

Stithy,  on  anril,  a bl.'icksmitlr*  forge. 

Stiver,  a farthing;  a L>utcb  coin  worth  or.l"  ■ 
trifle. 

Stock,  a supply:  goods  on  hand  for  sale;  shrr'^ 
In  government  funds;  a tret  trunk,  a block  of 
stone,  a lifeless  inert  bfin:;. 

Stockade,  a defensive  work  consisting  of  a 
palisade. 

Stock-breeder,  a sheep  and  c.attle  lu'Mxler. 

Stock-broker,  a dealer  in  k»  and  clian  s. 

Stock-flsh,  <.0(1  or  bake  d.'  < .1  s>:il  aail'  d. 

Stock-holder,  one  who  bo-"!  in  govern- 

ment stock. 

Stock-Jobber,  one  wlio  r'.’k's  a l.'.isincss  of 
speculating  in  stocks  an<t  ■< 

Stock-taking,  the  p-o  -cs  </f  making  an 
inventory  of  goods  In  n-.  1-. 

Stoical,  fiavlnp  tb<;  forth  luit  of  a H<-lc,  unmovf  J 
by  pleasure  or  pain. 

Stoicism,  the  doctrines  of  the  stoics;  stolral 
fortitude. 

Stole,  a narrow  strip  of  silk  worn  over  tbs 
Hlioulders  as  a vestnn-nt  by  tl,e  cb-n;;. . 

Stolid,  Impassive,  stupidly  lieavy  tn  inaorjer. 

Stomach,  a bag-Htuiix  d organ 'in  tiio  body  la 
which  tlie  food  Is  nrincipaiiv  ifigesir  L 

Stom  acher,  the  lower  pari  of  a ts-b 

Stomach'ic,  belonging  to  the  hUui  j'-n,  for  tb« 
stomach. 

Stomatitis,  Inflammation  of  tlie  r''0’itb. 

Stook,agroup<-f  cfim-hbeavctHtanibiig  r .ve't  f-r. 

Stop-cock,  a device  for  op«  nlng  or  (lo.-iiUi;  a 
pipe  by  means  of  a coi  k or  key. 

Storage,  the  boiiHing  of  go<,il»! 

Storax,  an  aromatic  r>  kiu  obtained  from  a 
plant  and  uki  <1  modlclnally. 

Storied,  famed  in  story. 

Storm-Elgnal,  a coast  signal  gl'  Ing  warning  of 
the  spprnacb  of  a storm. 

Stoup,  a jar  or  flagon. 

Stove,  an  apparutnH  for  b*  atln"  or  cooking. 

Stowage,  lue  ait  of  laying  Ly  or  btonng  r.pfor 
futiir*'  iiHc. 

Stowaway,  one  who  lies  In  biding  on  board 
a ship  that  be  may  secure  a paB.'^ago  wiilu-ul 
paynnent. 

Strablcm,  squinting. 

Strabot'omy,  the  cutting  of  a mnsci-.*  to  curs 
squinting. 

Straggler,  a loiterer,  me  who  lags  behind  or 
or  Wanders  away  Irom  th<-  rrbt. 

StraIght,dlrcct,'not‘  .rved  or  crooked;  straight- 
forward. 

Strain,  a melody;  to  pour  through  a strainer; 
Inherent  t<  ndency,  natural  disposition. 

Strainer,  a perfiiruied  utensil  for  straining,  a 
colander. 

Strait,  a narrow  neck  of  water  Joining  two 
larger  liodies  (of  water);  a dlfhcult  position,  a 
difficulty. 

Strait-laced,  prim,  unnecessarily  punctlllom. 

Strait-waistcoat,  a stiff  jacket  for  violent 
lunatics  to  prevent  their  harming  others. 

Stramineous,  like  straw. 

Strangeness,  unfamlllarlty ; oddity,  eccen- 
tricity ; unusual  character. 

Strangles,  a throat  dis.  ase  to  which  horses  are 
subject. 

Strangulation,  the  act  of  strangling;  suffo- 
cation  by  strangling. 

Stratagem,  a cunning  device,  a wdly  artifice. 

Strate  gic,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
strategy. 

Strat'egy,  the  art  of  directing  an  army. 

Strath,  a Scotch  term  (or  a valley  trav  ersed  by 
a river. 

Strathspey,  the  name  of  a national  Scotch 
dance. 

Stratification,  the  formation  of  rock  in  sncces- 
sive  layers  in  the  earth's  crust. 

Stratum  (pi.  strata),  a layer. 

Stratus,  a low-lying  cloud  which  is  frequently 
seen  on  summer  evenings. 

Sv>raw-board,  a kind  of  stout  cardboard. 

Streaky,  containing  lines  or  streaks. 

Streamlet,  a little  stream,  a brooklet. 

Stream-tin,  tin  found  as  an  alluvial  deposit. 

Strengthening,  making  stronger,  acting  as  a 
tonic. 

Strenuous,  arduous,  active,  vigorous. 

Stress,  accent,  emphasis ; strain. 

Stretcher,  a light  framework  on  which  to  carry 
the  sick  or  wounded ; a framework  upon  which 
a picture  canvas  is  stretched. 

Strewn,  scattered,  sprinkled  about. 

Stria  (pi.  strise),  a narrow  streak  or  line,  a narrow 
furrow. 

Striation,  the  condition  of  being  striatea  or 
marked  with  narrow  lines  or  farrows. 

Stricture,  censure,  severe  ormiment;  an  ab- 
normal contraction  of  the  intestines  or  other 
internal  canal. 

Strident,  harsh-sounding,  grating. 

Strigil,  a flesh-scraper  used  In  the  baths  by  the 
ancient  Borjans. 

Strikingly,  in  a striking  manner,  remarkably) 

Impressively. 

Stringency,  severity,  strietnen. 

Stringenti  severe,  strict. 
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string-halt  or  spring-halt,  a disease  amoog 
horses  causing  a spasmodic  jerking  of  the  hind- 
legs. 

Btrinriness,  the  condition  of  being  stringy. 

Stripling,  a yonth  Inst  passing  out  of  boyhood. 

Strolling,  walking  leisurely,  roaming  about. 

Strong-room,  a secure  chamber  for  valuables. 

Strop,  a strip  of  leather  on  which  razors  are 
sharpened. 

Btrophd,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
first  of  the  two  corresponding  stanzas  of  a 
choric  ode,  the  answering  stanza  being  called 
the  antistrophe. 

Structural,  belonging  to  form  or  structure. 

Structure,  a building;  the  process  of  con- 
struction ; organic  formation. 

Strum,  to  play  on  the  piano  or  other  musical 
instrument  in  loud  and  unskilful  manner, 

Strumose  or  Strumous,  scrofulous. 

Strychnine,  a poisonous  drug. 

Stubbornness,  obstinate  persistency  in  one’s 
own  way. 

Stucco,  a fine  plaster  nsed  for  facing  walls. 

Stud,  a collection  of  race  horses ; a fastening  for 
a collar  or  cuS. 

Stud-book,  a book  in  which  the  pedigrees  of 
race-horses  are  recorded. 

Student,  one  who  studies,  a scholarly  person. 

Studio,  an  artist's  workroom. 

Studious,  devoted  to  study. 

Studies,  objects  of  study. 

Stufflng-box,  a device  by  which  a piston-rod 
is  made  to  closely  fit  the  groove  in  which  it 
works. 

Stultify,  to  make  foolish,  to  place  in  a ridiculous 
position. 

Btultil'oquy,  foolish  babble. 

Stump-orator,  one  who  makes  a rantint; 
oration  to  a chance  audience  from  an  open-air 
platform. 

Stunning,  causing  bewilderment,  stupefying. 

Stupe,  cloth  steeped  in  a fomentation. 

Stupefaction,  a state  of  dull  stupidity,  a 
dulling  of  the  senses. 

Stupefy,  to  reduce  to  a condition  of  dnll  in- 
sensibility. 

Stupendous,  overwhelmingly  great,  amazing. 

Stupidity,  dullness  of  comprehension. 

Stupor,  torpor,  dullness  of  sensation. 

Sturdiness,  robustness,  hardiness;  resolution, 
determination. 

Sturgeon,  a large  Rnssian  fresh-water  fish  from 
which  both  caviare  and  isinglass  are  obtained. 

Stutterer,  a stammerer. 

Sty  (pi.  sties),  a place  where  pigs  are  kept;  a 
painful  boil  on  the  eyelid. 

Stygian,  belonging  to  the  Styx,  a fabled  river 
of  Hades,  hence  dark,  gloomy. 

Style,  mode  of  expression  in  literature  or  art ; 
fashion  in  dress  or  behaviour;  a pointed  instrii- 
ment  for  writing  on  wax  ; the  stem  of  a pistil. 

Stylish,  smart,  fashionable. 

Stylist,  a writer  who  pays  attention  to  style,  a 
master  of  style. 

Btylite,  one  of  a class  of  fanatical  ascetics  wlio 
passed  their  lives  standing  on  a pillar. 

Stylus,  a style  or  pointed  instrument  used  by 
the  ancients  for  writing  on  waxed  tablets. 

Styptic,  having  the  power  to  check  the  flov/  of 
blood. 

Suasion,  x>ersaasion. 

Suave,  bland  in  manner,  affable. 

Suavity,  sweetness  of  manner,  affability. 

Subacid,  slightly  acid. 

Subacrid,  somewhat  pungent. 

Bubaerial,  exposed  to  the  sky  or  atmosphere. 

Sub'altern,  a junior  officer  in  the  army  who 
has  not  reached  the  rank  of  captain. 

Subaquatic,  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Subarctic,  near  the  arctic  region. 

Bub-comrnlttee,  a committee  selected  from 
the  members  of  a larger  committee. 

Subcutaneous,  below  the  skin. 

Subdivide,  to  divide  into  smaller  divisions. 

Subdue,  to  subjugate,  to  repress;  to  allay. 

Sub-editor,  an  under-editor. 

Suberic,  belonging  to  cork,  obtained  from  cork. 

Subinfeudation,  the  re-letting  of  property 
held  on  feudal  tenure. 

Subjacent,  lying  below. 

Subjective,  arising  out  of  the  inner  conscious- 
ness, not  derived  from  external  objects. 

Subjectively,  in  a subjective  manner. 

Subject-matter,  the  theme. 

Sub  judice,  still  under  judicial  consideration. 

Subjugation,  the  holding  or  being  held  nuuer 
subjection,  the  act  of  reducing  to  submission. 

Sublease,  a lease  granted  to  an  under-tenaut. 

Sublimation,  the  process  of  vaporising  a sub- 
stance by  heat  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

Sublime,  lofty  In  idea  or  conception ; grand. 

Sublimity,  loftiness  of  thought ; grandeur. 

Bublineation,  the  act  of  underlining. 

Bublu'nary,  under  the  moon ; belonging  to  the 
earth,  mundane. 

Submarine,  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Submaxillary,  belonging  to  the  lower  jaw. 

Submerge,  to  plunge  below  the  surface  of  tl>e 
water. 

Submersion,  the  state  of  being  submerged,  the 
•Ct  of  submerging. 


Submission,  the  act  or  state  of  Bnhmltting. 

Submissive,  obedient,  yielding. 

Submit,  to  yield ; to  refer. 

Submultiple,  a number  which  is  contained,  in 
another  number  an  exact  number  of  times,  a 
factor. 

Subordinate,  In  an  inferior  or  dependent 
position;  secondary. 

Suborn,  to  procure  false  witness. 

Subpoena,  a writ  requiring  the  attendance  of  a 
person  in  a court  of  law  under  penalty  of  a fine. 

Bub  rosa,  “under  the  rose,"  secretly. 

Subscribe,  to  sign  one’s  name  below;  to  con- 
tribute regularly. 

Subscription,  a sum  of  money  voluntarily 
contributed. 

Subsection,  a section  of  a section,  a eub- 
di  vision. 

Sub'sequent,  following. 

Subservient,  servile,  submissive ; helping  in  a 
minor  degree. 

Subside,  to  sink,  settle  down,  abate. 

Subsidence,  settling  or  sinking  down,  abating. 

Subsidiary,  helping  in  a subordinate  manner. 

Subsidize,  to  make  a money-grant  to  a State  in 
order  to  secure  its  services. 

Subsidy,  a grant  of  money  paid  by  a State, 
usually  to  another  Stats,  on  a definite  under- 
standing. 

Subsist,  to  exist,  to  support  life. 

Subsistence,  means  of  sustenance. 

Subsoil,  the  soil  immediately  underneath  the 
surface  stratum. 

Substantial,  possessing  substance,  solid,  im- 
portant, well-founded. 

Substantiate,  to  make  good,  to  verify,  prove. 

Substantive,  having  real  existence,  a noun. 

Substitute,  a person  or  thing  taking  the  place 
of  another. 

Substratum,  the  underlying  stratum  or  layer, 
the  fundamental  basis. 

Substructure,  the  underlying  structure  or 
foundation . 

Subsultus,  a sudden  convulsive  movement. 

Subtenant,  an  under  tenant,  the  tenant  of  a 
tenant. 

Subterfuge,  a cunning  evasion,  a ruse. 

Subterranean,  underground. 

Subterraneous,  subterranean,  nndergronn.l. 

Subtilization,  the  act  of  rarefying  or  making 
less  dense,  rarefaction ; the  process  of  drawir^g 
over-fine  distinctions. 

Subtle,  delicately  discriminating;  cunning. 

Subtlety,  refined  cunning;  delicate  discrimi- 
nation. 

Subtorrid,  subtropical,  near  the  tropics. 

Subtraction,  the  process  of  withdrawing  or 
subtracting. 

Subtrahend,  the  number  to  be  subtracted  from 
another. 

Subtropical,  near  the  tropics. 

Subulate,  awl-shaped. 

Suburban,  on  the  outskirts  of  a town. 

Subvene,  to  arrive  or  inten’ene  so  as  to  effect 
some  purpose. 

Subversion,  the  overthrow,  the  totsil  ruin. 

Subvert,  to  overthrow,  upset,  ruin. 

Subway,  an  underground  passage  or  tunnel. 

Suocedaneous,  acting  as  a substitute. 

Succeed,  to  follow  in  order ; to  be  successful. 

Success,  the  attaining  of  one’s  aim. 

Succession,  the  following  in  due  sequence  or 
regular  order. 

Successor,  one  who  succeds  or  foUow^s  another 
in  holding  some  office. 

Succinct,  terse,  concise. 

Succory,  a kind  of  ciiiccry  plant. 

Succour,  to  help,  aid. 

Succulent,  juicy. 

Succumb,  to  yield. 

Succursal,  subordinate,  supplementary. 

SuccusBion,  the  act  of  sheking,  a shook. 

Suckling,  a chUd  or  young  animal  which  is  still 
suckled. 

Sucrose,  a form  of  sugar  obtaiued  from  beetroot 
and  sugar-cane. 

Suction,  the  act  of  sucking  or  drawing  in  by 
first  forming  a vacuum . 

Sudatorium,  a hot-air  chamber  in  the  baths 
which  acts  as  a sweating-bath. 

Su'datory,  producing  sweat. 

Suddenness,  unexpectedness,  swiftness. 

Sudorific,  producing  sweat. 

Sue,  to  prosecute,  to  lay  a claim  against  a person 
in  a court  of  law. 

Sufferance,  endurance ; forbearance. 

Suffice,  to  be  sufficient,  to  satisfy. 

Sufficiency,  a sufficient  quantity,  an  adequate 
amount,  competency ; self-assurance. 

Sufficient,  enough,  adequate. 

Suffix,  a particle  iittached  to  the  end  of  a word 
or  root  to  vary  its  meaning. 

Suffocate,  to  stifle. 

Suffragan,  an  assistant  (lushop). 

Suffrage,  the  right  of  voting  for  a represen- 
tative in  Parliament,  vote  of  approval. 

Sutt'ruticose,  woody  or  bushy  at  the  ijase, 

Suffumigate,  to  burn  fumes  underneath. 

Suffuse,  to  overspread. 

Sugar,  a saccharine  substance  used  for  sweeten- 
ing. 


Sugar-baker,  a sugar-r'  finer. 

Sugary,  like  sugar,  sw  eel. 

Suggestion,  proposal. 

Suggestive,  containing  a suggcetlon.  atennding 
in  ideas. 

Sulcl'dal,  tending  to  self-destmetion. 
Suicide,  self-destmction. 

Sul  generis,  in  a class  by  itself,  peculiar,  not 
to  be  classed  with  others. 

Suint,  the  natural  oil  in  wool. 

Suitable,  approxiriate,  fitting,  becom  og. 
Suite, strain  of  attendants  or  folb;.'.f.>. ; a set 
of  rooms,  a set  of  furniture  for  a room. 

Suitor,  one  who  sues  or  petitions,  one  wiio  pays 
his  addresses  to  a woman. 

Suicate,  furrowed. 

Sulkiness,  soUenness.  glooiry  anger. 
Snilenness,  morcseness,  sulkiness,  tuillness. 
Sully,  to  stain,  soil. 

Sul'phurcus,  of  or  like  sulpbnr. 

Suipbu'ric  acid, a strong  acid  popalaj  ly  known 
as  vitriol. 

Sultan,  the  title  of  the  supreme  rnicr  of  a 
Mohammedan  State,  especially  applied  to  the 
ruler  of  Turkey. 

Sultriness,  oppressive  heat. 

Sultry,  oppressively  hot. 

Bum'mariJy,in  aprompt  or  conclusive  manner. 
Summary,  rapid  and  complete;  a loucisc 
abstract. 

Summation,  the  process  of  finding  the  s.uu 
total  of  a series  of  numbers. 

Summit,  the  highest  point,  the  top,  the  culu  1- 
nating  point. 

Summon,  to  demand  the  presence  of. 
Summons  (pZ.  summenEfs).  an  imperative  ca”, 
an  order  to  appear  in  a court  of  law. 

Summom  bonum,  the  “eupveme  good, 
highest  aim  of  existence. 

Sump,  a reservoir  used  in  salt  works;  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a mine. 

Sumpter,  a baggage  (ranie). 

Sumptuairy,  regulating  expf'nsc,  especially  in 
connexion  with  dress  and  luxuries. 
Sumptuous,  luxurious,  costly. 

Sunder,  sever,  separate. 

Sun -dew,  an  insect-eating  plant. 

Sun-dial,  an  instmment  for  imlicating  fbe  time 
of  day  by  means  of  the  shadow  of  a rod  cast  by 
the  sun  upon  a graduated  dial. 

Sundown,  sunset. 

Sunspot,  a dark  spot  on  the  surface  of  tbeenn. 
Sunstroke,  an  affection  of  the  brain  produced 
by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Sun-worship,  a form  of  religion  involving 
womhip  of  the  sun  as  a divinity. 

Super,  an  actor  who  appears  on  tlie  stage  wiili- 
out  having  anything  to  say. 

Superabundant,  over  abundant,  cxubeirnr. 
Superannuation,  removal  from  elhe  on 
account  of  old  age. 

Superb,  splendid,  magnificent. 

Supercargo,  the  ofiicial  in  charge  of  a ship's 
cargo. 

Superciliary,  above  the  eyebrow. 
Supercilious,  contemptuous,  liisd.aiv.fnl. 
Superdominant,  the  note  im;uediate)y  above 
the  dominant  fifth. 

Superer'cga"tion,  the  actof  going  beyond  tlie 
call  of  duty. 

Su'parerog"atory,  beyond  what  is  roonlrrd. 
Superexcellent,  more  than  excellent',  exces- 
sively good. 

Superfetation,  the  conception  of  a second 
embryo  during  the  p>eriod  of  gestation. 
Superficial,  on  the  surface,  lacking  in  tborcugh- 
ness. 

Superficies,  a surface. 

Superfine,  exceedingly  fine,  extra  fine. 
Superfluity,  excess,  superabundniKe. 
Super'fluous,  exce^ive,  unnecessajy.  super- 
abundant. 

Superheated,  heated  above  the  degree  i’-.i-sibia 
under  normal  conditions. 

Superhuman,  more  than  human,  super- 
natural. 

Superimpose,  to  place  on  the  top  of  some- 
thing. 

Superincumbent,  lying  on  the  top  of  some- 
thing else. 

Superintendent,  one  who  exercises  control  or 
supervision. 

Superior,  higher,  better  in  quality. 
Superiority,  the  quality  of  being  higlicr  or 
more  excellent. 

Superiacent,  lying  above. 

Superlative,  oi  the  highest  degree. 
Supernaculum,  ale  of  tlie  best  quality. 
Supernal,  belonging  to  what  is  above,  K inf  ing 
to  things  heavenly. 

Supernatural,  miraculous,  transoendenf  al 
Supernumerary,  wt  extra  person  or  tiling; 

one  who  appears  on  the  stage  witliout  spcivklng. 
Superpose,  to  place  above  or  on  the  top. 
Supersaturated,  saturated  to  excess. 
Superscription,  an  inscription  written  above, 
a title. 

Supersede,  to  set  aside  and  replace  by  another ; 

to  take  the  place  oi  another. 

Supersensible,  beyond  tlie  range  of  the  senses. 
Supersensitive,  over-sensitive. 
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Qaftftratltion;)  Irratlon^^  belief  and  fooUiih 
obaenrancoa  based  upon  Ignorance. 

Sui^FstPUotur®,  a Btruotuie  reared  upon 
ac^ethlng  else  as  foundation. 

Su(^vls<&,  to  exercise  watchful  control  over, 
tOBuperintend. 

Su^vvlsor,  an  overseer,  one  who  oxeroiaea 
suMrviaion. 

Sui^ne.  lying  down,  lax,  indolent. 

Suffination,  the  position  of  lying  on  the  back ; 
indolence. 

Supplant,  to  forcibly  or  fraudulently  taka  the 
plMe  of,  to  oust. 

Sttiyplememt,  an  extra  part  added  to  supply  a 
denoiency. 

Supplementary,  additional,  supplying  de- 
fiorencies. 

Bu^leness,  liasomness,  pliancy. 

Buirollanit.  one  who  makes  a petition  or 
ewreaty. 

Supplioafciem,  an  entreaty,  prayer. 

Supplicatory,  of  the  nature  of  a supplication 
ocen  treaty, 

Supportes?,  one  who  supports,  an  adherent. 

Supposition,  that  which  is  supposed,  a 
hypothesis. 

SupposititiOKS,  stealthily  and  dishonestly 
aubptituted. 

Suppress,  to  put  down,  to  quoU;  to  conceal; 
to:  withhold. 

Su&pressible,  able  to  be  overpowered ; able  to 
becoaoealed. 

Suppuration,  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter 
dae  inflammation. 

Supremacy,  the  state  of  being  supreme  or 
ha^g  the  mastery. 

Supreme,  exerciaing  supremacy,  absolute;  the 
hipest. 

SurdJ,  belonging  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Surcease,  to  cecac,  refrain. 

Surouartie,  to  overburden,  to  overv;eight. 

Sor^clngle,  a horse's  girth;  the  girdle  of  a 
oassoolc. 

Surd,  an  algebraical  quantity  or  root  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  rational  numbers. 

Sure,  certain ; sate,  secure. 

Surety,  one  vi^ho  makes  IiimBelf  answerable  for 
another,  bail,  security. 

Sojet,  aea-foam  oauHed  by  the  breaking  of  the 
waves. 

Surfijicemani,  a man  employed  on  the  railway 
toisee  that  the  railroad  is  in  proper  repair. 

Surfeit,  an  excess  in  eating  causing  distaste  or 
satiety. 

Surge,  to  seethe  like  the  waves  of  the  eea. 

Surgeon,  a j^ctor  who  treats  surgical  cases 
anAperforms  operations. 

Su^ery,  the  aiu'gical  art;  a room  wlicro  a 
doccw  compounds  his  medicines. 

Bu^loal,  belonging  to  surgery. 

Suruly,  in  a morose  or  sullen  manner. 

SorlQm  or  sirloin,  a Joint  of  beef. 

Burmfse,  a conjecture. 

Sarmount,  to  overcome. 

Surpassing,  exceeding,  excelling. 

Surplica,  a white  robe  worn  by  the  clergy 
during  dydne  service. 

Surplus,  the  exceas,  what  is  left  over. 

Surprise,  astonishment,  something  unexpected. 

Surretba&'te^*,  the  answer  of  the  piaintifl  to  the 
defendant's  rejoinder. 

Sarraudoiir,  to  yield,  to  capitulate. 

Sarreptitioias,  underhand,  unauthorized. 

Scunrogata,  one  deputed  to  act  for  another. 

Surrouad,  to  encircle,  encompass. 

Surtax,  an  extra  or  additional  tax. 

Surtout,  an  overcoat. 

Burveiilsmoe,  watchful  supervision. 

Surueyor,  one  who  measures  land. 

Survival,  tb.at  which  survives. 

Survivor,  one  who  suridves  or  outlives  another. 

Susceptihla,  sensitive  to  impressions,  im- 
presslonrible. 

Susoaptivlfcy,  a state  of  sensitiveness  to 
imprestdons. 

Suspect,  to  distrust,  to  think  evU  of ; to  imagine, 

fancy. 

Suspemd,  to  cause  to  hang;  to  remove  from 
office  temporarily ; to  withdraw  (a  law)  for  a 
time;  to  withhold. 

Suspense,  anxiety  arising  from  uncertainty. 

Suspemsion,  temporary  abrogation  (of  a law) ; 
temporary  deprivation  of  office;  the  act  of 
suBponding  or  causing  to  hang. 

Suspicion,  (Estnust;  slight  idea. 

Suspicious,  prone  to  think  evil  of  others, 
distruatfuL 

Sustain,  to  uphold,  maintain ; endure. 

Sustananco,  that  which  sustains,  nutriment, 
noariBhment. 

SoBtdntatlozi,  maintenance,  support. 

BatUe,  stitohed  or  sewn. 

Sutior,  A camp-follower  who  sells  provisions  and 
other  requisite  to  the  troops. 

Sutteo,  tne  practice  once  prevalent  among  high- 
castq  Hi^rdus  of  burning  the  widow  on  her 
husband's  funeral  pyre. 

Sutural,  belonging  to  a .suture. 

Batura,  the  natural  joining  together  of  the 
bones  of  tire  skull  by  dovetailing  or  overlapping. 

Suseredna  an  ovcr-loriL 


Bu'zeralnty,  the  exercise  of  supreme  or  para* 
moont  authority  by  one  ytate  over  another. 
Swab,  a mop. 

Swaddlin^-band,  a bandage  for  wrapping 
round  the  body  of  an  Infant. 

Svag^Brer,  a boaster,  a braggart. 

Swam,  a youth,  a lover. 

Swannery,  a place  where  swans  are  rears!. 
Swan-skin,  the  skin  of  a swan  with  the  down 
on  it;  a fine  flannel  with  a do  way  surface. 
Sward,  an  expanse  of  grass  or  turf. 

Swart,  black,  swarthy. 

Swarthy,  dusky  in  hue. 

Swashbuckler,  a blustering  bois'nerous  fellow. 
Swath,  a layer  of  grass  cut  with  one  sv.eep  of 
the  scythe. 

Swathe,  to  bandage,  to  wrap  round  and  round. 
Sweating-system,  the  custom  of  paying 
employes  or  work  people  n starvation  v/ago  in 
order  to  make  large  profits,  or  produce  u cheap 
article. 

Swedenborglan,  a follower  of  Sweilenborg,  a 
Swedish  philosopher  of  the  I6th  century,  who 
founded  a religious  sect.  i 

Swedish,  belonging  to  Sweden.  | 

Sweepstakes,  a fonn  of  gamldlng  In  which  i 
the  stakes  contributed  by  aii  tlic  player c go  to 
the  winner  or  winners. 

Sweetmeat,  confectionery  in  which  sugar  is  | 
the  chief  ingredient.  i 

Swelter,  to  perspire  with  heat,  to  be  overcome 
with  heat. 

Swerve,  to  turn  aside  from  the  straight  course ; ' 
to  depart  from  rectitude.  j 

Swimming,  the  act  of  moving  fUrongh  the  i 
water;  floating  on  the  surface ; diz/.iaesa.  j 

Swindler,  a fraudulent  pen».m.  a rogue. 
Swing-bridge,  a bridge  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  swung  open.  | 

Bwlnge,  to  beat,  to  flog. 

Swingle,  to  separate  the  flax  from  the  tow  by  I 
beating  it.  I 

Swlv'l,  to  sweep  round  in  an  eddy.  j 

Switch,  a pliant  twig;  a slnirt  movable  rrJl  ^ 
used  for  shunting  waggons  or  railway-cai  i;ag''s  , 
from  one  set  of  roils  to  another;  a dc.ice  for  I 
turning  on  or  shutting  off  an  electric  current . ] 

Swivai,  a hooic  or  ring  that  tum.s  round  ur<on  ; 

a pivot.  I 

Sword-dance,  n favourite  dance  of  the  Scotch  ; 
Highlanders  performed  betweeu  two  crossed  ' 
swords. 

Sword-play,  skilled  use  of  the  sword,  fenci.ig  ■ 
with  the  sword.  j 

Bwordsmaui,  one  slullcd  In  the  use  of  the  j 
sword.  I 

Sybarite,  a luxurious  or  voluptuous  person.  _ | 

Sycophant,  an  obsequious  flatterer,  one  v.ho 
curries  favour  by  talc-lKtaring. 

Syllabarium,  a list  of  the  primitive  syll-uh [ 
in  a language. 

Syllabic,  consisting  of  a .syliaide. 

Syllable,  a single  sound  oensisting  of  one  ?.•  , 
more  letters  and  ioriuing  a word  or  part  of  a , 
word.  I 

Syllabus,  a short  summary  of  a prescribed 
course  of  study,  or  of  a scrie.s  of  lectures.  j 

Syllogism,  an  argument  in  a logical  form  i 
consisting  of  two  premises  followed  by  a con- 
clusion. I 

Sylph,  an  imaginary  spirit  of  tne  air;  a slender  i 
graceful  woman.  ; 

Sylvan,  wooded,  aboimding  in  trcaa. 

Symbol,  a sign  or  token.  ! 

Symbolism,  the  use  or  language  of  signs  and  ; 

symbols.  I 

Symbol'ical,  of  the  nature  of  a type  or  emblem,  j 
figurative. 

Symmet'rical,  having  its  parts  in  hsmnonioas 
proportion.  | 

Symmetry,  harraoniotrs  proportion.  j 

Sympathet'ic,  entering  into  the  feelings  of  j 
another  kindly;  having  kindred  feeling. 
Sympathize,  to  enter  into  another's  feelings, 
to  express  sympathy. 

Sympathy,  compassion,  kindred  feeling;  re- 
ciprocal or  harmonious  relations. 

Symphony,  an  elaborate  orciiestral  composi- 
tion of  movements. 

Symposiarcli,  one  who  presides  at  a banquet. 
Symposium,  a banquet.  . „ , 

Symptom,  a sign  or  indication,  especially  of 

diS62iS6  • 

Synse'resls,  the  combining  of  two  vowels  or 
syllables  so  as  to  fonn  one. 

Synagogue,  a Jewish  place  of  w'orship. 
Syn'chronize,  to  make  to  agree  in  point  of 
time. 

Syn'chronons,  happening  at  the  same  time. 
Syncli'ual,  inciined  towards  one  another  in 
a downward  direction  so  that  they  finally 
meet. 

Syn'eopo,  a fainting  fit;  contraction  dne  to  the 
elision  or  omission  of  one  or  more  letters  in  a 

Syndic,  a chief  magistrate ; a member  of  the 
senate  of  a university. 

Syndicate,  a council,  a senate,  a board  of 
managers. 

Synod,  a council,  especially  an  ecclesiastical 
I counciL 


Synonym,  a word  identical  In  meaning  wUll 
another  worA 

Synon'ymoaa,  identical  In  meaning. 

Synop'sln  (pi.  sj-nopsesj,  a general  view  OC 
Bummarr  of  a tubjecu 

Sy nop'tiA  repreaenting  a nibject  from  the  lama 
point  of  view. 

Syntax,  that  branch  of  grammar  which  deal 
with  the  arrangement  of  words  In  senteneet. 

Byn'thesin,  the  process  of  building  np  or  con* 
Btructing,  aa  opposed  to  analvBis. 

Bynthet'lc.of  the  nature  of  synthrala;  a term 
applied  to  highly  Inflected  langnagea. 

Syriac,  the  language  of  Syria,  a form  of 
Aramaic. 

Syrian,  belonging  to  Syria,  a native  of  gyrla. 

Syringe,  an  instrament  consiating  of  a CTitnder 
fitted  with  a piston  (or  drawing  in  and  forcibly 
ejecting  fluid. 

Syrinx,  a musical  instrument  of  reeda  known  ar 
Pan 'a  pipes:  a fistula. 

Syrup,  a strongly  sweetened  juice  thickened  by 

boiling. 

System,  method,  plan;  orderly  arrangement; 
the  bodily  conatiiuUou. 

Systemat'lc,  according  to  syetern,  methodlcaL 

Syzygy,  tlie  conjunction  of  tv.e  hcAveuly  bodies 
in  a Li. c with  the  earth. 

Tabard,  a tunic  wem  over  armour;  a heruld  i 
coat. 

Tabby,  a kind  of  waved  silk ; a brindled  ca:. 

Tabeiactlon,  the  act  of  v.asuug  av.«y. 

Tabernacle,  a tent;  a place  of  worship;  an 
altar  cupboarA 

Tabes,  a wasting  diac-ase. 

Tableau  (j  i.  tobleauxb  a picture. 

Tableau  vlvant,  a rcprcstvitailon  of  a scene 
bv  people  dressed  in  character. 

Table  d’bdte,  dinner  in  the  public  room  of  a 
hotel. 

Tablet,  a flat  piece  of  wood,  etc,,  to  write  on ; a 
mefficlne  or  awretnicat  In  a small  sqiuire. 

Table-talk,  conversatloD  at  table;  laminar 
talk. 

Table-turning,  the  moving  of  tables  by  inp- 
poHcd  spiritual  agency. 

Taboo,  to  forbid  approach  to  or  r.ae  of. 

Tabor,  a small  drum  to  R.-'.'ori)p.i!iy  a pipe. 

Tabular,  3et  down  In  the  form  of  Ublea;  fom:'''! 
in  laniinoj. 

Tabulate,  to  redace  to  tahlr  s or  aynopsea. 

Tachom'eter,  an  litb'.iument  to  measurs 
velocity. 

Tacit,  implied,  not  expressed  by  words. 

Taciturn,  silent;  not  given  to  conversatioa. 

Taciturnity,  habitual  siUnce. 

Tact,  sklU  in  doing  cr  saying  the  right  thing. 

Tactician,  one  skilled  in  lai.-tics. 

Tactics,  tbc  art  of  manoeuvring  troops  on  ths 
field  of  battle;  method  of  action. 

Tactless,  wanting  in  tact. 

Taedlam  viteo,  wearineB.s  of  life. 

Tael,  a Chinese  coin  worth  ai>out  5/- ; a weight. 

Taf'feta,  a thin  silk  material. 

Taffrall,  the  upper  part  of  the  atera  of  a ship. 

Taflat,  rum  distilled  from  molso!.sc.v. 

Tailor-bird,  a small  bird  which  sews  leaves 
together  for  its  nest. 

Tailoring,  the  calling  of  a tai'or. 

Tail-race,  the  flow  oi  water  from  a mill altor  it 
has  turned  the  wheel. 

Taint,  to  stain ; to  infect ; to  corrupt. 

Talc,  a mineral. 

Tale-bearing,  the  act  of  informing  with  intent 
to  injiue. 

TaJented,  possessing  considerable  ability. 

Talion,  the  law  of  retaliation. 

Talipes,  the  Asease  known  as  club-foot. 

Talisman,  a charm  to  preserve  from  harm. 

Talkative,  fond  of  talking. 

Tallow-chandler,  a maker  of  tallow  candles. 

Tally  (pi.  tallies),  a stick  to  keep  accoimts  by ; 
anj^hing  made  to  suit  another. 

Talmud,  a book  containing  the  J ewish  traditions 
and  explanations. 

Talon,  the  claw  of  a bird  of  prey. 

Tamable  or  tameable,  that  may  be  tamed. 

Tamarind,  a tropical  tree  and  its  frmt. 

Tambourine,  a kind  of  small  Aum. 

Tamil,  the  language  spoken  in  parts  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  _ _ , 

Tamper,  to  meddle ; to  experiment  with  nmairiy 

Tamping,  the  filling  up  of  a hole  in  a rock  for 
blasting. 

Tandem,  a vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
harnessed  one  behind  the  other. 

Tangent,  a straight  line  which  touolic-s  a curve 
but  does  not  cut  it. 

Tangible,  perceptible  to  the  touch ; reaL 

Tankard,  a large  Ainking- vessel 

Tannery,  a place  where  hides  are  made  into 
leather.  . 

Tan-pit,  a vat  in  which  hides  are  laid. 

Tantalize,  to  torment  by  nvising  false  hopes. 

Tan'talus,  a mythical  personage;  a genus  of 
bir  A ; a locked  case  of  decanters. 

Tantamount,  equivalent. 

Tantivy,  with  great  svidftness. 

Tape-line,  a measuring  tape  markea  wiCa 
inches,  etc. 
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ITapastry,  an  oznamental  fabzle  osed  for  cover- 
ing  walls,  etc. 

Ta^oca,  a farlnaceons  food  obtalnad  from  the 
cassava  plant. 

Tapis,  tapestry,  carpeting. 

Tap-room,  a room  in  an  inn  where  drink  is 
served. 

Tarboosh,  a red  cap  or  fez. 

Tardily,  in  a alow  or  dilatory  manner. 

Tare,  a weed;  vetch;  the  weight  of  a cask  in 
which  goods  are  contained. 

Target,  a small  shield ; a mark  for  firing  at. 
TarifiT,  a list  of  the  duties  on  goods ; a list  of 
(^rges. 

Tarnish,  to  soil;  to  dim  the  brightness  of. 
Tarpan,  the  small  wild  horse  of  Tartaiy. 
Tas>paalln,  canvas  tarred  to  keep  out  the  wet. 
Tarry,  to  stay ; to  delay ; to  wait. 

Tartan,  a checked  cloth  worn  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland ; a small  sailing  vessel. 

Tartar,  a native  of  Tartary ; a formidable  person. 
Tartarean,  belonging  to  Tartarus  or  hell. 
Tartness,  sharpness ; sonmess ; acidity. 
Tasseiled,  adorned  with  tassels. 

Taster,  one  who  tests  the  quality  by  tasting. 
Tattered,  ragged ; full  of  rents. 

Tatting,  the  making  of  a kind  of  lace. 

Tattler,  an  idle  talker ; a gossip. 

Tattoo,  the  beat  of  drum  to  summon  soldiers  to 
their  quarters. 

Tattoo,  to  mark  the  skin  with  figures,  etc. 
Taunt,  to  reproach  with  insult  or  sarcasm. 
Taurine,  belonging  to  a bull. 

Taut,  tight,  not  slack. 

Tautol'ogy,  repetition  of  the  same  idea  In 
diffisrent  words. 

Tavern,  an  inn,  a public-house. 

Tawdriness,  gaudy  finery. 

Tawny,  of  a y^ow  colour  like  things  tanned. 
Taxable,  that  may  be  taxed. 

Taxation,  the  act  of  levying  taxes. 
Tax'idermy,  the  art  of  preserving  and  mount- 
ing the  skins  of  animals. 

Tea-oaddy,  a small  box  to  hold  tea. 

Teatdier,  one  who  teaches;  an  instructor. 
Teamster,  one  who  drives  a team. 
Tear-stained,  showing  traces  of  tears. 
Teasel,  a plant  with  large  burs. 

Teaser,  one  who  teases;  that  which  puzzles. 
Teat,  the  nipple. 

Teebily  or  tetchily,  in  a fretful  manner. 
Technical,  belonging  to  the  arts,  or  to  a 
particular  art. 

Technicality,  anything  technical. 
Technol'ogy,  the  knowledge  of  industrial  arts. 
Tecton'ios,  the  art  of  constructing. 

Tedder,  an  Implement  for  spreaciiiig  hay. 
Tedious,  wearisome ; slow ; irksome. 

Tedium,  tediousneBS. 

Teethe,  to  cut  the  teeth. 

Teetotaler,  one  pledged  to  total  abstinence. 
Tedumant,  a natural  covering. 
TeUuitograph,  a telegraph  for  copying  writ- 
ings at  a distance. 

Telegram,  a telegraphic  message. 
Tslegraph'ic,  belonging  to  or  sent  by  telegraph. 
Telsg'raphy,  the  art  of  sending  inessages  by 
telegraph. 

Telem'eter,  an  instrument  for  determining 
distances. 

Teleology,  the  science  of  final  causes. 
Telep'athy,  the  transmission  of  thoughts  from 
one  person  to  another  at  a distance. 
Telei^one,  an  instrument  for  transmitting 
Boand,  especially  that  of  the  human  voice. 
Telephonic,  belonging  to  the  telephone. 
Telescope,  an  instrument  for  vlev.’ing  distant 
objects. 

Telio,  denoting  the  end  or  aim. 

Tal^ural,  belonging  to  the  earth. 
Temerarious,  rash;  careless. 

Temerity,  rashness ; contempt  of  danger. 
Temperament,  state  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  quality ; diBxiosition. 
Temperance,  moderation;  sobriety. 
Temperate,  moderate;  free  from  ardent 
passion. 

Temperature,  degree  of  any  quality,  especially 
of  heat  or  cold. 

Tempered,  of  a certain  temper;  hardened. 
Tmupestuous,  stormy,  turbulent. 

S^mporal,  belonging  to  this  world ; measured 
by  time. 

Temporalities,  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic 
£rom  lands,  etc. 

Temporarily,  only  for  a time. 

Temporize,  to  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion. 
Tempt,  to  entice  to  evil ; to  provoke. 
Temptation,  the  act  of  tempting;  an  cnticc- 

zneot. 

Tempos  fugit,  “time  flies.” 

Tenable,  that  may  he  held  or  maintained. 
Tenacious,  inclined  to  hold  fast ; retentive. 
Tenacity,  the  state  of  being  tenacious. 
^Itenancy,  temporary  posscBsion  of  lauds,  etc. 
Tenant,  a temporary  occupant. 

Tenantry,  the  tenants  on  an  estate. 
Tendency,  direction  towards ; inclination. 
Thnder,  on  offer ; a small  vessel ; the  carriage 
attached  to  a locomotive  to  carry  tlie  fuel  and 
water ; sensitive  to  touch  or  in  feeling. 


Tender,  to  offer  for  acceptance ; to  offer  to 
supply  goods  or  do  certain  work  at  a certain 
price. 

Tenderness,  kind  attention;  caution;  fond- 
ness. 

Tendon,  that  which  connects  a muscle  with  a 
bone. 

Tendril,  a slender  clinging  shoot  of  a plant. 

Tenebrosity,  darkness ; gloom. 

Tenement,  anything  bold  by  a tenant ; a set  of 
apartments. 

Tenet,  a principle  or  opinion. 

Tennis,  a game  with  rackets  and  balls. 

Tenon,  the  end  of  a piece  of  timber  shaped  to  fit 
into  a cavity  prepar^  for  it. 

Tenor,  continuity  of  state;  general  coarse  or 
drift;  the  higher  adult  male  voice. 

Tense,  stretched  tightly ; not  lax. 

Tensile,  capable  of  extikision. 

Tension,  the  act  of  stretching;  strain. 

Tentacle,  a thread-like  organ  of  touch  possessed 
by  certain  insects. 

Tentatively,  as  an  experiment. 

Tenter-hooks,  in  a state  of  great  strain. 

Tent- pegging,  a cavalry  sport. 

Tenuirostral,  slender-beaked. 

Ten u'ity,  thinness;  rarity. 

Tenure,  the  manner  of  holding  lands,  etc, 

Tepefaction,  the  act  of  making  tepid. 

Tepid,  lulsewann. 

Tercen'tenary,  a three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary. 

Tergiversation,  subterfuge,  evasion. 

Termagant,  forions;  a turbulent  woman. 

Terminable,  limitable;  that  may  be  termi- 
nated. 

Terminal,  relating  to  an  end  or  boundary. 

Termination,  the  act  of  terminating;  limit; 
end. 

Terminology,  the  arrangement  of  terms  and 
names. 

Terminus,  a boundary;  the  station  at  either 
end  of  a railway. 

Terpsichore' an,  relating  to  the  art  of  dancing. 

Terrace,  a raised  walk  usually  turfed ; a row  of 
houses. 

Terra-cotta,  a kind  of  earthenware. 

Terra  incognita,  an  unexplored  country. 

Terraqueous,  composed  of  land  and  water. 

Terrestrial,  relating  to  land;  earthly. 

Terribly,  in  a dreadful  manner;  ’.ioieutly. 

Terric'olous,  living  on  the  earth. 

Terrier,  a variety  of  dog. 

Terrific,  dreadful,  causing  terror. 

Territorial,  relating  to  land;  confined  to  a 
district. 

Terrorism,  government  by  fear ; intimidation. 

Terse,  neat,  concise. 

Tertlum  qaicl,  a tiiird  something. 

Tesselated,  formed  in  small  squares. 

Tea'sera  (pi.  tesseras),  a small  piece  of  marble, 
etc.,  used  in  teaselatod  work. 

Testaoean,  relating  to  shelled  anima,l3. 

Testamentary,  relating  to  a wifi,  or  be- 
queathed by  will. 

Testator,  a man  who  leaves  a will. 

Testatrix,  a woman  who  leaves  a will. 

Tester,  an  old  coiu ; a canopy  above  a bed.  etc. 

Testicle,  a seed  organ;  part  of  the  organs  of 
generation  in  males. 

Testify,  to  certify ; to  give  evidence. 

Testily,  fretfully,  peevishly. 

Testimonial,  a oertifleate  of  chnmcter  or 
capabilities;  a gift  subscribed  for  and  bestowed 
as  a token  of  esteem. 

Testimony,  proof,  evidence;  open  attestation. 

Tet'anus,  lock-jaw. 

Tate-£i-teta,  an  interview  between  two 
persons. 

Tether,  a rope  for  tying  grazing  cattle. 

Tetrahedron,  a solid  figure  bounded  by  four 
triangles. 

Tetrapod,  a four-footed  animal. 

Tetrasyllable,  a word  of  four  syllables. 

Teuton,  one  of  the  Germanic  family  of  races ; a 
German. 

Teutonic,  relating  to  the  Teutons. 

Text,  that  on  which  a comment  is  written;  a 
Scriptural  verse;  an  author’s  own  words. 

Text-book,  a book  giving  the  chief  points  of  a 
certain  branch  of  study. 

Textile,  woven ; capable  of  being  woven. 

Textual,  relating  to  or  contained  in  the  text. 

Texture,  a thing  woven:  manner  of  veeaving; 
dis^ition  of  the  parts  of  any  body. 

Thaier,  a German  coin  worth  about  Ss. 

Thanatol'ogy,  the  study  of  doctrines  of  death. 

Thankt^iving,  the  act  of  returning  thanks, 
especially  for  divine  favours. 

Thaumaturgieal,  relating  to  thaumaturgy  or 
magic. 

Thean'throplsm,  the  state  of  being  both 
divine  and  human. 

Theatre,  a play-house ; a place  of  exhibition. 

Theat'rically,  in  a manner  Bolting  the  stage. 

Theatricals,  a dramatic  performance. 

Their,  of  them;  belonging  to  them. 

Theism,  the  belief  in  a God. 

Theistic,  belonging  to  theism. 

Theme,  a subject  on  which  one  speaks  or 
writes. 


Theoo'racy,  government  immediately  superin- 
tended by  God. 

Theod'oUte,  an  instrument  used  in  surveyiag 
land. 

Theog'ony,  the  origin  of  the  gods. 
Theolo'gian,  one  versed  in  theology. 
TheologicaJly,  according  to  the  principles  3( 
theology. 

Theology,  the  science  of  divine  things. 
Theopii'any,  the  tq)pearance  of  God  to  man. 
Theorem,  a proposition  to  be  proved. 
Theoretical,  depending  on  theory ; speculative. 
Theorist,  one  who  forms  theories. 
Theosoph'ical,  relating  to  theosophy,  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things. 

Therapeutic,  curative;  relative  to  the  art  of 
healing. 

There,  in  that  place. 

Therefore,  for  that  reason. 

Thermae,  hot  springs  or  baths. 

Thermal,  relaimg  to  heat. 

Thermometer,  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  temperature. 

Thermometrical,  pertaining  to  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Thesau'rus,  a treasury  of  loiowledge. 

Thesis,  a proposition  to  inaintaiued. 
Thespian,  relating  to  the  drama. 

Theurgy,  a kind  of  magic. 

Thews,  sinews ; muscles. 

Thicket,  a small  close  wood. 

TMeirtng,  stealing. 

Thigh,  the  upper  part  of  the  leg. 

Thill,  the  skait  of  a cart. 

Thlmbia-rig,  a sleight-of-hand  trick. 
Thinness,  the  state  of  being  thin  or  meagre. 
Thirsty,  in  want  of  drink;  parched;  hotly 
desiroim. 

Thirty  twomo,  a small  size  in  books,  the  sheet 
being  folded  into  32  parts. 

Thistle,  a prickly  plant. 

Thither,  to  that  place;  to  that  end. 
Thole-pin,  a pin  in  the  gimwale  of  a boat  to 
keep  the  oar  in  place. 

Thoroughfare,  a passage  through;  a public 
way. 

Thought-reader,  one  who  professes  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  another. 

Thousand,  the  number  of  ten  hundred. 
Thraldom,  bondage ; slavery. 

Thrail,  a slave;  serritude. 

Thrashing  or  threshing,  the  process  of  beat- 
ing grain  from  the  husk ; a beating. 
Threadbare,  worn  out ; trite. 

Threatening,  using  threats,  menacing. 

Three  Rs,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Three-decker,  a war-vessel  having  guns  on 
three  decks. 

Threnet'ic,  sorrowful ; doleful. 

Thren'ody,  a song  of  lamentation. 
Threshold,  the  step  under  a door;  entrance: 
beginning. 

Thrice,  three  times. 

Thriftily,  frugally,  with  economy. 

Thrilling, causing  a tingling  sensation ; excitiag- 
Thriving,  prosperous,  flourishing. 

Throe,  extreme  pain  or  anguish. 

Throttle,  the  wind-pipe;  to  suffocate. 
Throughout,  everywhere,  in  every  part. 
Thrush,  a singing  bird;  an  iniantUe  disease; 
a horse’s  foot  disease. 

Thunder-bolt,  a powerful  flash  of  lightning: 

a severe  reproof  or  menace. 

Thurible,  a censer. 

Thurifer,  one  who  carries  the  thurible. 
Thwart,  transverse;  a rower’s  seat  placed 
athwart  a boat ; to  cross ; to  oppose. 

Thyme,  a fragrant  herb. 

Thymy,  full  of  thyme ; fragrant. 

Thyrsus,  the  staff  of  Bacclms. 

Tiara,  an  ornament  for  the  head. 
Tio-douloureux,  painful  affection  of  a nerve, 
generally  in  the  face. 

Ticklish,  tottering;  difficult;  easily  tickled. 
Tidal,  relating  to  the  tides;  infiueuced  by  the 
tides. 

Tide-waiter,  an  officer  who  watches  the  land- 
ing of  goods  to  collect  the  duties. 

Tidiness,  neatness ; trimness. 

Tidings,  news,  intelligence. 

Tie-beam,  a beam  to  secure  the  rafters. 

Tiers  dtat,  the  third  estate ; the  commona. 
Tiffin,  an  Ajigio-Iudlan  lunch. 

Tighten,  to  make  tighter ; to  straiten. 

Tillage,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soiL 
Tiller,  a husbandman ; the  bar  by  which  a rudder 
is  turned. 

Tilth,  husbandry,  tillage. 

Timbered,  furnished  with  timbers;  wooded. 
Timbre,  the  sonorous  quahty  of  a voice  or 
instrument. 

Timbrel,  a kind  of  drum  or  tambourine. 
Time-fuse,  a fuse  which  will  explode  a charge 
at  a certain  moment. 

Time-honoured,  honoured  on  account  of  long 
use  or  age. 

Timeliness,  scosonableness. 

Time-server,  one  who  follows  the  opinions  ol 
the  times  to  servo  his  ovm  ends. 

Timidity,  fearfulness ; habitiuvl  cowardice, 
Timoroua,  full  of  feor;  full  ol  scrupka. 
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VlBfitnre.  a colour  or  taste  snpcraddcd;  a solu- 
tion of  medicinal  substances  in  spirits. 

Tin-foil.  tin  beaten  Into  tbin  leaves. 

Tlntfe.  to  colour  slightly. 

Tinker,  a mender  of  kettles,  pots,  etc. 

Tinning,  the  process  of  coating  with  tin. 

Tintinnabulation,  a sound  as  of  the  tinkling 
of  bells. 

Tippet,  a sort  of  shoulder  cape. 

Tippler,  one  who  drinks  to  excess. 

Tipstaff,  a staff  tipped  with  metal,  or  the  of&cer 
carrying  it. 

Tipsy-cake,  a sponge  cake  saturated  with  wine. 

Tirade',  an  outburst  of  reproof  or  abuse. 

Tire,  (noun)  a head-dress ; attire ; a hoop  of  iron 
or  rubber  round  the  rim  of  a wlieol. 

Tiresomeness,  the  state  of  being  wearisome. 

Tiring-room,  the  room  in  which  players  drees 
for  the  stage. 

Tissue,  a fine  gauzy  fabric;  the  fabric  com- 
posing the  organs  of  the  body. 

Titan'ic,  belonging  to  the  Titans ; gigantic. 

Tithe,  the  tenth  part ; the  part  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy. 

Tithing,  an  ancient  district  of  ten  householders 
each  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  tlie 

Titillate,  to  tickle. 

Title-deed,  a document  proving  the  right  to 
property. 

Title-page,  the  page  of  a hook  containing  the 
title. 

Title-role,  the  cliaracter  which  gives  a play  its 
title. 

Titular,  nominal;  having  the  title  only  of  on 
oflice. 

Tmesis,  the  separation  of  a compound  v/ord  by 
the  addition  of  other  words  between. 

Toady  (pi.  toadies),  one  who  fawns;  ahangcr-on. 

TosLst-master,  one  who  announces  the  toasts 
at  public  dinners. 

Tobacconist,  a dealer  in  tobacco. 

Toboggan,  a sled  for  sliding  down  snowy  slopes 
in  Canada. 

Tocsin,  an  alarm-bell. 

Toddy,  a liquor  obtained  from  certain  palms ; 
spirit  and  water  mixed  and  sweetened. 

Toffee  or  toffy,  a sweetmeat. 

Toga,  the  loose  robe  of  adults  among  the  ancient 
Komans. 

Toilet,  the  cover  of  a dressing-table ; dress ; the 
act  of  dressing. 

Toilet-glass,  a mirror  on  the  dressing-table. 

Toil-worn,  worn  out  with  hard  work. 

Tokay,  a wine  made  at  Tokay  in  Hungary. 

Tolerable,  that  may  be  endured ; passable. 

Tolerance,  the  power  or  act  of  enduring. 

Toleration,  forbearance  towards  opponents  in 
matters  of  opinion. 

Tolerator,  one  who  tolerates. 

Toll-bar,  a barrier  across  a road  where  toll  is 
collected. 

Toll-booth,  a place  where  tolls  were  collected ; 
a prison. 

Tomahawk,  an  Indian  war-hatc’iet. 

Tomato  (pi.  tomatoes),  a plant  and  its  fruit. 

Tombstone,  a stone  over  a grave. 

Tome,  a volume ; a book. 

Tomtom,  an  Indian  drum. 

Ton,  a measure  of  weight  or  capacity;  the 
fashion. 

Tonal,  relating  to  tone. 

Tongs,  an  instrument  for  taking  hold  of  any- 
thing. 

Tongue,  the  organ  of  speech  and  taste;  a 
language. 

Tonic,  relating  to  tones  or  sounds ; a medicine 
which  restores  vigour  to  the  system. 

Tonite,  a powerful  explosive. 

Tonnage,  the  weight  a ship  can  carry ; a duty 
on  ships. 

Tonsil,  one  of  two  glands  in  the  throat. 

Tonsilli'tis,  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

TonsorieJ,  pertaining  to  the  barber’s  art. 

TonsuFe,  the  act  of  shaving  the  head;  the 
shaven  patch  on  the  top  of  a priest's  head. 

Tontine, a kind  of  life-annuity. 

Tooling,  ornamental  work  done  with  a tool. 

Toothsome,  x>alatable;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

Topaz,  a gem,  generally  yellow. 

Top-draining,  the  draining  of  the  surface  of 

1n.n^. 

Top-dressing,  a surface  dressing  of  manure. 

Toper,  an  excessive  drinker. 

To'plsu^y,  clipped  into  fantastic  shapes. 

Topical,  local;  relating  to  a topic  or  theme. 

Topt^'rapher,  one  who  describes  a particular 
place,  etc. 

Topography,  the  art  of  the  topographer. 

Topon'omy,  the  place-names  of  a locality. 

Top-sawyer,  the  sawyer  who  stands  above  the 
timber  in  a saw-pit. 

Toque,  a land  of  bonnet. 

Torch-light,  the  light  given  by  torches. 

Tor'eador,  a Spanish  bull-fighter. 

Toreutic,  pertaining  to  carved  and  similar  work. 

Tor'ment,  anything  which  gives  pain ; anguish. 

Torment',  to  put  to  pain ; to  tease ; to  harass. 

Tormentor,  one  who  torments;  a kind  of 
harrow. 

Tornado  (pi.  tornadoes),  a hurricano. 


Torpe'do  (pi.  torpedoes),  a flsb;  a submarine  : 
engine  of  war. 

Torpedo-boat,  s vessel  which  discharges 
torpedoes. 

Toppesoent,  growing  torpid. 

Torpid,  numbed;  not  active. 

Torpids,  the  Lent  boat-races  at  Oxford. 
Torpor,  numbness,  dulness,  inactivity. 
Torrent,  a violent  and  rapid  stream. 
TorricelUsin  vacuum,  the  vacuum  in  the 
barometer. 

Torrid,  parched ; dried  with  heat;  burning. 
'Torsion,  the  act  of  twisting. 

Torso,  a headless,  limbless  statue. 

Tortoise,  an  animal  covered  with  a shell. 
Tortuous,  winding;  twisted;  roundabout. 
Torture,  anguish ; pain  inflicted  to  ptinisli. 
Tory  (pi.  Tories),  one  of  the  Conservative  party. 
'Tot,  anything  extremely  sni.ol) ; to  a/ld. 
Total'ity,  the  complete  sum  or  quuntity. 
Totem,  the  symbol  or  badge  of  a sc vuge  trn>e  or 
family. 

Totemism,  the  practice  of  having  totems. 
Totterer,  one  wno  t)ire.aton8  to  fall. 
Touch-hole,  the  hole  in  a gun  by  which  thp 
charge  is  Ignited. 

Touchiness,  peevishness. 

Touch-stone,  a stone  for  testing  gold  an.f 
silver;  a test. 

Touch-wood,  decayed  wood  ii-  • d na  tln.b  r. 
Toughen,  to  grow  or  malic  t-  • ;n. 

Tour,  a ramble ; a long  jourm  y. 

Tour  de  force,  a feat  of  strength. 

Tourist,  one  who  travels  for  the  purpose  of 
sight-seeing. 

Tournament,  an  ancient  military  contra*  of 
skill;  a contest  to  prove  suiHiriority  of  bKid  in 
a game. 

Tournure,  figure,  contour. 

Tout,  to  seek  customers  iu  a pnshlng  manner ; 
one  who  touts. 

Tout-&-fait,  entirely,  quite. 

Tout  ensemble,  the  whole  effect. 

To  ward,  in  the  direction  of ; nenrly;  regardin' 
To'wardly,  ready  to  do  or  learn  ; docile. 
Towelling,  material  for  making  to wcls. 
Towing-path,  a path  by  a river  or  canal  for 
horses  towing  boats. 

Town-clerk,  the  clerk  to  a town-conneJI. 
Town  councillor,  a membir  of  a town- 
council. 

Toxical,  relating  to  poisons ; poisonous. 
Toxicology,  the  science  of  pois-in.s. 
Traceable,  capable  of  being  tntcf'd. 

Tracery,  ornamentation  in  Gothic  windows. 
Trache'a,  the  windpipe. 

Tracheot'omy,  the  cutting  of  an  opening  inthe 
windpipe. 

Tracing-paper,  transparent  paper  used  in 
copying  drawings,  etc. 

Trackless,  untrodden ; having  no  path. 

Tract,  anything  drawn  out ; an  expanse  of  land 
or  water ; a treatise. 

Tractable,  easily  led  or  managed. 
Tractarian,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  famous 
Oxford  tracts ; one  holding  the  views  contained 
therein. 

Tracta  te,  a tract ; a treatise. 

Traction,  the  act  of  drawing ; the  state  of  being 
drawn. 

Trade-mark,  a distinguishing  mark  placed  on 
goods  by  the  manufacturer. 

Trade-price,  price  charged  to  retail  dealers. 
Tradesfolk,  people  employed  in  trade. 
Trades-union,  a union  of  the  workmen  iu  a 
trade  to  defend  their  biterests. 

Trade-wind,  an  ocean  wind  which  blows  con- 
stantly in  one  direction. 

Tradition,  opinions,  etc.,  hand»i  down  from 
age  to  age  by  word  of  mouth. 

Traduce,  to  calumniate,  to  slander. 
Traduolanism,  the  doctrine  tliat  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body  is  begotten. 

Traffic,  commerce ; trade ; goods  and  people  on 
a railway,  road,  etc. 

Tragedian,  a writer  or  actor  of  tragedy. 
Tragedienne,  an  actress  of  tragedy. 
Tragedy,  a dramatic  representation  of  a tragic 
nature ; a mournful  or  dreadful  event. 

Tragic,  calamitous ; mournful ; dreadftfl. 
Tragi-comedy,  a drama  containing  both 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

Trailer,  a climbing  plant;  a wl&er  carriage 
drawn  by  a bicycle. 

Train-band,  a body  of  militia  formerly  used  iu 
London. 

Training-ship,  a vessel  on  which  boys  are 
trained  for  tlie  sea. 

Train-mile,  mile  done  by  a train,  a unit  In 
railway  reckonings. 

Train-oil,  oil  from  the  blubber  of  whales. 
Trait,  a feature ; a stroke;  atonch. 

Traitor,  one  guilty  of  treachery. 

Traitress,  a female  traitor. 

Trajec'tory,  the  path  described  by  a body, 
such  as  a comet,  under  the  force  of  attraction. 
Trammelled,  fettered;  hampered. 
Tramway,  a street  rail-road  for  oars. 

Trance,  a state  of  profound  insaasibility ; on 
ecstasy ; catalepsy. 

Tranquil, qoiet ; peaceful;  undisturbed. 


Tpaaqullllty,  the  state  of  being  tianqrrtl. 
Transaction,  any  matter  carried  out;  mvotfs, 
tion. 

Transatlantic,  beyond  or  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
Transcend,  to  surpass ; to  rise  above. 

’ Transcendent,  excellent;  surpassing othrrs. 

! Transcendental,  sopereminent;  spoouiau^e. 

Transcribe,  to  copy;  to  write  again. 

^ Transcript,  a copy  from  an  ori.inaL 
Transept,  one  oi  the  aisles  at  ri,;tit  angles  to 
the  nave. 

; Transfer,  to  convey  or  make  u.^r  from  o.te  to 
another. 

, Trans'ferable,  that  ru  iv  Im;  tr  .usfr n d. 

; Transference,  the  act  of  tra-i-!  rr.ui-. 
Transfigure,  to  change  the  o .•.•aard 
1 anceof. 

: Transfix,  to  pierce  through. 

, Transformation,  a muiplcte  cha-igc  !r.  forin. 
i Transgress,  to  oifend  by  viola;,:.”  a in  v 
Tranagref.slon,  the  violation  ul  a lav,  . a eIii, 

: Transgressor,  one  who  transgreMes. 

. Transhipment,  the  act  of  rciaovinfi  goodi  to 
another  ship. 

Transient,  panning,  fleeting. 

Transit,  a pasnin.'  across  or  t'  r^nrh, 

, Transition,  change  from  vw  cr  t-vplc  to 
another. 

Transitory,  continuing  a t1  fitting. 

Translate,  to  remove;  to  m.u  bu<,^'.b!.r 
luiiguHge. 

Translation,  the  ib.t  of 
Translucent,  traimti.r.  nt,  c-l  .^r. 

; Transmarine,  l>iag  lj<-y.)nd  i'  • i>«a 
I Transmigration,  passage  fro.n  oi..:  place  09 
, state  Into  another. 

Trainsmlsslon,  the  act  of  trsu-  v ■ i 
■ Transmit,  t><  h.  nd  fr  m one  p,:.  • i>.  ..  . .’.h.  r; 

I to  permit  the  pu-  a of. 

' Transmutation,  the  act  of  franrrr.i-.tlvg. 

. Transmute,  to  cl:;  ngo  from  one  (...lere  nt 
1 subsUince  to  another. 

' Transoceanic,  across  or  cr  s lug  ilie  o-r.in. 
Transom,  a croos  beam  in  a A'.udow  or 
structure. 

Transparent,  clear;  that  can  be  ae.  -i  t i.r  iueli. 
Transpire,  to  emit  In  vap.iur;  to  hjpieu;  lo 
I become  known. 

I Transplant,  to  remove  and  plant  in  s'koII-cx 
place. 

^ Transportation,  removal : ’ ui  <1;:  )vi<t. 

! Transpose,  to  clui  igc  tli.  or  I. ; . f . 
Transposition,  the  act  of  transpogirg. 
Transubstantiatlon,  the  R.jinan ' v'atbolls 
j doctrine  that  the  elements  of  the  Euchai  ut  ar* 

I changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  ChrisL 
: Transverse,  being  In  a cross  direction. 
Trapeze,  a son  of  swing  used  In  gvmnBEtlcs. 
Trappings,  ornaments,  specially  for  horses. 
TrappLst,  a member  of  an  order  of  monks. 
Travail,  labour ; toil;  labour  In  childbirth. 
Traveller,  one  who  Journeys,  especially  in  a 
foreign  land ; a travelling  agent. 

Traveller’s  tree,  a tree  of  Madagascar. 

1 Traverse,  to  pass  acro.^s;  to  thwart:  crosswise. 

I Travesty,  » ridiculous  mlsrcpre8cu'.H,..jn  of  a 
serious  work  nr  subject. 

Trawler,  a fishing-traat  dragging  a net  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

Treacherous,  faithless,  perfidious. 
Treachery,  perfidy,  breach  of  faith. 

Treacle,  the  syrup  obtained  in  refining  sngar. 
Treadmill,  a wheel  used  as  a prison  panihiuuent. 
Treason,  treachery  against  tne  State. 
Treauure-trove,  treasure  discovered  in  the 
earth,  the  owner  l^ing  nnknown. 

Treasury,  a place  where  riches  are  kept;  a 
government  financial  department. 

Treatise,  a written  discourse  on  a particular 
subject. 

Treaty  (pi.  treatiesh  negotiation ; an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  States. 

Treble,  threefold;  the  highest  part  in  music. 
Trefoil,  a three-leaved  plant,  as  clover. 
Trellis,  an  openwork  structure  of  Iron  or  wor>d, 
I Tremendous,  such  as  to  inspire  fear  or  wonder. 
Tremolo,  a quavering  effect  in  music. 
Tremor,  a quivering  or  trembling  motion. 
Tremulous,  trembling;  feeling  fear;  shaking. 
Trenchant,  sharp,  cutting. 

'rrencher,  a wooden  plate  for  cutting  mJ, 
Trenchar-man,  a good  eater. 

Trend,  to  lie  in  any  particnlar  directltm ; to  tom. 
Trent^,  an  office  for  the  dead. 

Trepan',  a sm-gical  Instrument;  to  catch, 
ensnare. 

Trepanning,  the  operation  of  removing  a por- 
tion of  the  skull  to  relieve  the  brain. 
Trepidation,  a trembling;  a state  of  terror.^ 
Trespass,  to  transgress;  to  enter  unlawfully 
on  another’s  land. 

Tresses,  ringlets  or  locks  of  halt. 

Trestle,  the  frame  of  a table ; a movable  frame 
for  the  support  of  anything. 

Triad,  a body  of  three. 

Triangular,  having  three  angles. 

Tribal,  belonppng  to  a tribe  or  family. 
Tribulation,  distress;  deep  affiiction. 
Tribu'nal,  the  seat  of  a judge ; a court  of  Jus'-iee. 
Tribune,  an  ancient  Roman  magistrate  'mosea 
by  the  people ; a platform. 
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Vvlb'nt&ry,  paying  tribute;  robordinate;  a 
stream  flowing  into  another  stream. 

Tribute*  an  annual  payment  made  to  another 
nation;  homage. 

Trice*  a short  time;  to  haul  or  tie  up  with  a 
rope, 

Triokster,  one  who  cheats. 

Trl'oolotir*  the  three-coloured  flag  of  France. 
Tricycle*  a three-wheeled  velocipede. 

Trident*  the  three-pronged  sceptre  of  Neptune; 

a three-pronged  instrument. 

Tridentine*  relating  to  the  Conncil  of  Trent. 
Triennial,  lasting  three  years ; happening  every 
third  year. 

TriflJng,  of  little  worth  or  consequence. 
Trigamlst*  one  who  has  three  husbands  or 
wives  at  a time. 

Trlgonom'etry,  a branch  of  mathematics  deal- 
ing with  angles. 

Trillion,  a million  twice  multiplied  by  itself. 
Trilogy,  three  dramas  forming  a whole,  yet 
each  complete  in  itself. 

Trimestral,  occurring  every  three  months. 
Trimmer,  one  who  trims ; a time-server. 
Trinal,  three-fold. 

Trinity,  the  onion  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead. 

Trinket,  a small  ornament  of  no  great  value. 
Trio,  a musical  composition  for  three  performers ; 
three  together. 

Tripar'tite,  divided  into  three  parts. 

Tripe,  the  intestines ; a dish  prepared  from  he 
stomach  of  ruminating  animals. 

Triple,  threefold;  three  times  repeated. 
Triplet,  three  of  a kind;  three  lines  rhyming 
together. 

Trlp'licate,  threefold. 

Tripod,  a stand,  etc.,  with  three  feet  or  legs. 
Tripos,  an  examination  for  honours  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Triptych,  three  piotarea,  etc.,  joined  together 
by  hinges. 

Trisect,  to  divide  into  three  equal  parts. 

Trite,  worn  out,  stale,  not  new. 

Triton,  a sea-god;  a genus  of  molluscs. 
Trituration,  the  act  of  grinding  to  a powder. 
Triumphal,  used  in  celebrating  a victory. 
Triumvirate*  a coalition  of  three  men  in 
power. 

Triune,  three  in  one. 

Trivial,  trifling;  of  little  worth  or  moment. 
Triviality,  the  state  of  beiug  trivial ; a trifle. 
Trivially,  in  a trivial  manner. 

Troglod^e,  a cave-dweller. 

Trojan,  a native  of  Troy;  a bravo  fellow. 

Troll,  to  move  circularly ; to  run  round ; to  sing 
heartily. 

Trolley  or  trolly,  a small  cart  or  truck. 
Trooper,  a horse-soldier. 

Trope,  a word  nsed  in  a different  sense  from 
that  which  really  belongs  to  it. 

Trophy,  something  taken  and  kept  in  memory 
of  a victory. 

Tropics,  the  space  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn. 

Tropical,  belonging  to  the  tropics. 
Troth-plight,  the  act  of  betrothing;  betrothed. 
Troubadour, one  of  the  early  poets  of  Provence. 
Troublosome,  tiresome;  vexatious;  uneasy. 
Troublous,  tumultuous ; disordered. 

Trough,  a long  hollow  vessel ; anything  shaped 
like  a trough. 

Troupe,  a party  of  performers. 

Trousering,  material  for  trousers. 
Trousseau,  the  outfit  of  a bride. 

Troy,  a weight  in  which  12  ounces  go  to  the 
pound. 

Truancy,  the  act  of  playing  truant. 

Truant,  an  idler;  a boy  who  stays  away  from 
school  without  leave. 

Truce,  a temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  by 
agreement. 

Truckle,  a small  castor ; to  give  way  servilely. 
Truculent,  savage ; cruel ; terrible  of  aspect. 
True,  not  false ; genume ; faithful ; exact. 
Truism*  a self-evident  truth. 

Truly*  r^ly;  according  to  truth ; faithfully. 
Trumpery,  rubbish;  something  of  no  value. 
Truncated!*  cut  short,  lopped. 

Truncheon,  a short  staff ; a cudgel. 

Trundle,  te  roll  or  bowl  along. 

Trunk-hose,  wide  breeches  gathered  In  near 
the  knee. 

Trunnions,  the  knobs  of  a gun  that  support  it 
on  the  carriage. 

Truss,  a bundle;  a bandage  worn  for  rupture; 

to  pack  close ; to  skewer  ready  for  cooking. 
Trustee*  one  chosen  to  manage  property  In 
trust  for  another. 

Tryst,  a promise  to  meet. 

Try  sting- place,  the  place  chosen  for  a meet- 
ing. 

Tsetse,  a fly  of  Sonth  Africa. 

T-square,  a ruler  shaped  like  a T« 

Tube,  a pipe;  a hollow  cylindrical  body. 
Tubercle,  a small  swelling  or  growth ; a pimple. 
Tnber'culosis,  tuberculous  disease. 

Tubing,  material  for  maldng  tubes ; tubes. 
Tubular,  resembling  a tube;  long  and  hollow. 
Tuft-hunter,  one  who  toadies  to  persons  of 
tank. 


Tui'tlon,  gnardianshlp;  teaching. 

Tulle,  a kmd  of  thin  silk  net. 

Tumbler,  an  acrobat;  a large  diinking-glaEs ; a 
kind  of  pigeon. 

Tumbrel  or  tumbril, a cart;  a duclang-stooL 
Tumid,  swollen ; protuberant ; pompous. 
Tumour,  a morbid  swelling. 

Tumult*  the  commotion  of  a multitnde;  an 
uproar. 

Tumultuous,  fall  of  tnmnit ; tnrbulent. 
Tu'mulus  (pi.  tumuli),  a hnrial-mound. 
Tunable,  that  may  be  put  in  tune;  harmonions. 
Tundra,  one  of  the  vast  plains  of  Siberia. 

Tune,  a melody;  an  air;  the  state  of  giving  the 
proper  sounds. 

I Tunic,  a loose  garment. 

I Tunnel,  an  under-ground  passage  cut  through 
I a hill,  under  a river,  etc. 

{ Tunnelled*  having  a tunnel  through. 

Tunny,  a fish. 

Turanian,  a terra  for  a group  of  languages. 
Turban,  a head-dress  worn  in  the  East. 

Turbid,  thick,  muddy. 

Turbine,  a horizon ti  water-wheel. 

Turbot,  a flat  fish. 

Turbulence,  tamultnonsness;  confusion. 
Tureen,  a vessel  for  holding  soup  or  vegetables. 
Turf,  earth  covered  with  grass ; a kind  of  fuel ; 
the  racecourse. 

Turgescent,  swelling,  becoming  turgid. 
Tnrgidity,  the  state  of  being  swollen. 

Turkey,  a large  domestic  fowl. 

Turmoil,  trouble,  disturbance ; agitation. 
Turn-coat,  one  who  forsakes  his  party  or 
principles. 

Turn-cock,  a man  who  turns  the  water  on  or 
off  from  the  main. 

Turnery,  wood- work  done  with  a turning-lathe. 
Turning-lathe,  a lathe  for  shaping  woM,  etc. 
Turnip,  an  esculent  root. 

Turnkey,  one  in  charge  of  the  keys  of  a prison. 
Turn-over,  a small  pie;  money  received  Irom 
customers  during  a certain  period. 

Turnstile,  a barrier  on  a pivot  which  turns  us 
any  one  passes  through. 

Turpentine,  a resinous  substance  which  exudes 
from  certain  trees. 

Turpitude,  base  wickedness. 

Turps,  shortened  form  of  turpentine. 
Turquoise,  a gem  of  a greenish-blue  colour. 

T urret-ship,  an  ironclad  with  its  guns  mounted 
on  revolving  turrets. 

Turtle-soup,  a soup  made  from  turtle-flesh. 
Tutelage,  guardianship. 

Tu'telary,  having  the  guardianship  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

Tutor,  one  who  instructs  another. 

Tutorial,  pertaining  to  a tutor. 

Tweezers,  small  pincers. 

Twelfth-night,  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany. 
Twilight,  the  faint  light  before  sunrise  and 
after  sunset. 

Twinge,  a short,  sudden,  sharp  pain ; a pinch. 
Twin-screw,  a steamer  having  two  propellers 
on  separate  shafts. 

Twitter,  to  chirp. 

Type,  an  emblem,  a mark ; a model ; a letter  in 
metal,  etc.,  to  print  from. 

Type-metal,  a metal  used  for  types. 
Type-setting,  the  process  of  placing  types 
ready  for  printing. 

Type-writer,  a machine  to  do  the  work  of 
writing. 

Typhoid,  enteric  fever. 

Typhoon,  a violent  hurricane  on  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  seas. 

Typhus,  a contagions  fever. 

Typical,  emblematic;  characteristic. 

Typify,  to  represent  by  an  emblem  or  model. 
Typographic,  belonf^g  to  printing. 
Typog'raphy,  the  art  of  printing. 
Tyrannical,  acting  like  a tyrant;  despotic. 
Tyran'nioide,  the  act  of  killing,  or  he  who  kills 
a tyrant. 

Tyr'annous,  tyrannical ; arbitrary ; severe. 
Tyrant,  a despotic  ruler ; an  oppressor. 

Tyro  or  tiro,  one  who  has  not  yet  mastered  an 
art  or  subject. 

Tyrolese,  a native  of  the  T5T0I. 

Tzar,  Tzarina,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Eussia. 

Ubiq'ultous,  present  eve^where, 

Ubiq'uity,  the  state  of  being  ubiquitous. 
Udder,  the  organ  of  the  cow,  etc.,  which  secretes 
the  milk. 

Udometer,  a raln-gango. 

Ugliness,  lack  of  beauty ; moral  deformity. 
Uhlan,  a light  cavalryman  in  continental  armies. 
Ukase,  an  imperial  decree  in  Russia. 

Ulcer,  a sore  which  discharges  matter. 
Ulterior,  lying  beyond ; not  openly  declared. 
Ultimate.'final;  most  remote. 

Ultimatum,  a final  condition  or  offer. 
Ultimo,  the  month  preceding  the  present  one. 
Ultramarine,  beyond  the  sea;  a bluo  coIoitt. 
Ultramontane,  beyond  the  mountains;  ono 
who  strongly  advocates  the  papal  claims. 
Ultroneous,  voluntary. 

U mber,  a brown  colouring  matter. 

Umbles,  the  entrails  of  a deer. 


Umbra,  the  complete  shadow  In  an  ecUpe*. 
Umbrage,  a shade,  a shadow ; reaenunent. 
Umbrageous,  shady. 

Umlaut,  (German)  the  modification  cf  a vowel. 
Umpire,  one  called  upon  to  decide  a dispute 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  at  variance. 
Unaccented,  having  no  str^  laid  on  it. 
Unaccompanied,  not  attended;  without 
accompaniment. 

Unaccredited,  not  authorized. 
Unaccustomed,  not  habituated;  net  used. 
Unacknowledged,  not  owned. 
Unacquainted,  without  previous  knowledge; 
strange. 

Unadvisable,  not  advisable  or  prudent. 
Unaffected,  free  from  affectation;  sincere. 
Unalloyed,  not  mixed;  perfect. 

Unalterable,  that  cannot  be  altered. 
Unane'led,  without  receiving  extreme  unction. 

{ Unanim'ity,  the  state  of  being  nnaninious. 
Unan'imous,  being  of  one  mind. 
Unanswerable,  not  to  be  refuted. 
Unappropriated,  not  appropriated  or  claimed. 
Unassailable,  not  to  be  assailed  or  contested. 
Unassuming,  modest;  not  forward. 
Unatoned,  not  expiated  or  atoned  for. 
Unattached,  not  attached  to  any  particula} 

Unauthenticated,  not  attested  as  genuine. 
Unauthorized,  not  duly  sanctioned. 
Unavailable,  not  available. 

Unavailing,  useless ; vain. 

Unavoidably,  inevitably. 

Unawares,  unexpectedly ; without  warning. 
Unbalanced,  not  balanced;  nnsteady. 

If nl^comin^  unsuitable;  indecorous. 
Unbeliever,  an  infidel;  one  who  does  not 
l>elieve. 

Unbiased  or  unbiassed,  free  from  prejudice. 
Unbosom,  to  reveal  in  confidence. 
Unbounded,  without  limit  or  restraint. 
Uncanny,  weird,  mysterious, 
j Uncanonlcal,  not  according  to  the  canons. 

; Unceasing,  endless,  continual, 
i Unceremoniously,  without  ceremony. 

I Unchangeable,  without  change, 
i Uncircumclsed,  not  circumcised. 

Uncle,  the  brother  or  brother-in-law  of  cue’* 
father  or  mother. 

Uncomfortable,  affording, no  comfort;  not  at 
ease. 

Tlncommnnlcatlve,  reserved. 
Uncom'promising,  not  aUowing  of  cempro- 
mise;  unyielding. 

Unconcern,  want  of  interest  or  anxiety. 
Unconditioned,  unlimited;  infinite. 
Unconscionable,  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
Unconscious,  without  consciousness ; imknow- 
ing. 

Unconstitutional,  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Uncontrollable,  that  cannot  be  controlled. 
Uncouple,  to  loose. 

U ncouth,  odd ; awkward. 

Unction,  the  act  of  anointing;  the  ointment 
used ; warmth  of  devotion ; pretended  fcn-oiir. 
Unctuous,  oily;  fawningly  affable  or  fervid. 
Undeceive,  to  make  kno'w'n  a deception. 
Undemon'stratlve,  not  given  to  showing 
one’s  feelings. 

Undeniable,  that  cannot  be  denied. 
Undenominational,  not  denominational. 
Underbuy,  to  buy  at  a lower  price  than  another. 
Undercroft*  a vault  under  the  chancel  of  a 
church. 

Undercurrent,  a current  running  below  ihe 
surface ; a hidden  influence. 
Underestimated,  not  valued  highly  enough. 
Undergraduate,  a university  student  who  has 
not  taken  his  first  degree. 

Underhand,  secretly;  by  fraudulent  means. 
Underpinning,  the  placing  of  supports  under 
a building. 

Underrate,  to  rate  too  low. 
Under-secretary,  a subordinate  secretary. 
Undersigned  (tlie),  the  person  or  person* 
signing  some  document. 

Undertaker,  one  who  manages  funerals. 
Undertow,  an  midercnrrent  running  in  • 
different  direction  from  the  surface  current. 
Underwrite,  to  write  under  something  else. 
Underwriter,  an  insurer  of  ships. 
Undesirable,  not  to  be  wished. 

Undeterred,  not  deterred  or  prevented. 
Undeviating,  not  deviating;  regular. 
Undiluted,  not  diluted. 

Undiscerning,  lacking  discernment. 
Undisciplined,  lacking  discipline : untralnea. 
Undistinguishable,  not  to  be  distinctly  seen ; 

not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  property. 
Undiversifled,  not  diversified. 

Undoing,  ruin;  destruction. 

UndouMedly,  without  question. 

Undress,  ordinary  dress. 

Undulation,  a waving  motion. 

Undulatory,  moving  in  the  manner  of  wave*. 
Uneasiness,  trouble;  a state  of  ilisquiet. 
Unembarrassed,  not  embarrassed. 
Unendowed,  not  endowed. 

Unequi'vocai,  not  equivocal ; clear. 
Unerring,  committing  no  mistake;  certain. 
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Unoxoellad,  not  snrpassodL 
Unoxoeptlonable,  not  liable  to  objection. 
Unexhausted,  not  exhanated ; not  apeut. 
Unfamillap,  unaccustomed ; atrant'e. 
Unfathomable,  that  cannot  be  fathomed, 
l^favourable,  not  propitious. 

Unfeigned,  not  feigned;  sincere. 

Unflllal,  undiitifnl  towards  parent!. 
Unforeseen,  not  foreseen. 

Unfrequented,  rarely  visited. 

Unfunded,  not  funded. 

Unfurl,  to  unfold ; to  expand. 

Ulngainliness,  the  state  of  being  awkward. 
Ungodliness,  wickedness ; neglect  of  God. 
Ungovernable,  not  to  be  ruled  or  restrained. 
Ungrammatical,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  grammar. 

Ungrudgingly, willingly;  cheerfully. 
Ungual,  belonging  to  a nail,  claw,  or  lioof. 
Unguent,  an  ointment. 

Unhallowed,  unholy ; profane. 
Unhouseled,  not  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment. 

Unlc  orn,  a fabulous  one-horned  animal. 
UnUormity,  conformity  to  one  pattern. 
Unify,  to  make  or  view  as  one. 
Unimpassioned,  not  moved  by  passion ; cairn. 
Uftimpeachable,  not  to  be  impeached. 
Umttipugnable,  not  to  be  called  in  question. 
Uninhabitable,  unfit  to  be  inhabited. 
Unintentional,  happening  witlioat  design. 
Unintelligibly,  BO  as  not  to  be  undcrsto'.id. 
Uninterruptedly,  without  interruption. 
Union,  the  act  of  joining  and  malting  oue; 

concord ; conjunction  of  mind  or  intenjats. 
tfekibnlst,  a member  of  a union ; a incml)er  of  a 
political  ^rty  opposed  to  Irish  Ilorao  Hide. 
Unique,  peculiar,  incomparable. 

Unison,  concord  of  sound. 

Unit,  a single  person,  number,  or  thing;  a 
standard  of  measurement. 

Umtavlan,  a member  of  a religious  sect  opposed 
to  belief  In  the  Trinity. 

Uikty  (pi.  unities),  the  state  of  being  one;  con- 
cord; uniformity. 

Universal,  general,  extending  to  all. 
Universalist,  one  who  bolds  iho  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation. 

Universe,  the  entire  system  of  created  tluTigs. 
University  (pi.  universities),  on  educational 
institution  which  confers  degrees. 
Unjustifiable,  not  to  be  justified  or  defeuded. 
Unkempt,  uncombed ; not  polished. 

Unlade,  to  unload ; to  discharge  a cargo. 
Unleavened,  not  leavened. 

Unlettered,  unlearned,  untaught. 
Unlicensed,  having  no  legal  permission. 
Unlikalihoc^,  improbability. 

Unlimber,  to  take  off  the  limbers ; not  easy  to 
bend. 

Unman,  to  deprive  of  courage ; to  diBheartea. 
Unmanageable,  not  easily  governed. 
Unmerited,  not  deserved. 

Unmistakable,  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Unmitigated,  not  softened  or  lessened. 
Unmoor,  to  set  free  from  moorings. 
Unnavlgable,  that  cannot  be  navigated. 
Unnecessarily,  without  necessity. 
Unoccupied,  not  occupied;  not  engaged  in  any 
work. 

Unbfllclal,  not  official. 

Unorthodox,  not  orthodox. 

Unpalatable,  not  palatable ; disagreeable. 
Unparalleled,  having  no  equal. 
Unparliamentary,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
parliament. 

Unplumbed,  unfathomed. 
Unpre'cedantad,  having  no  precedent. 
Unpremeditated,  not  thought  of  boforeliond. 
Unprepossessing,  not  of  a pleasing  appear- 
ance. 

Unpresentable,  not  presentable. 
Unprincipled,  with  no  settled  principles; 
wicked. 

Unprivileged,  without  certain  privileges. 
Unquestionably,  without  doubt. 
Uoraasoning,  without  reasoning  powers; 

illogical,  unreasonable. 

Unregenerate,  not  brought  to  a new  life. 
Unreliable,  that  cannot  be  relied  on. 
Unrequited,  not  recompensed ; not  retained. 
Unrighteous,  nnjust ; wicked. 

Unrivalled,  without  an  equal. 

Unmily,  ungovernable,  turbulent. 
Unsavoury,  tasteless ; ill-smelling;  anplcaaing. 
Unscathed,  unharmed. 

Unscriptural,not  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
UuscrupulouB,  unprincipl^ ; without  scruple 
or  consideration. 

Unsearchable,  inscrutable ; beyond  knowledge 
Unseasoned,  not  seasoned ; without  seasoning. 
Uhsectarian,  belonging  to  no  one  sect  in 
particular. 

Unseemliness,  Indecency ; Indecorum. 
Unserviceable,  useless ; not  fit  for  use. 
Unsightly,  disagreeable  to  the  sight ; ugly. 
Uhttized,  not  arranged  by  size;  not  containing 
8^  or  glue. 

Unsiaked,  not  slaked  or  moistened,  not 
quenched. 

Unsoolable,  not  fond  of  company. 


Unsolicited,  not  solicited,  not  asked  for. 
Unstmhistioated,  not  adulterated;  ■implo, 
an  affected. 

Unstable,  not  fixed;  Inconstant;  irresolute. 
Unsuitable,  not  suitable;  unfit. 
Unswerving,  not  swerving;  firm. 
Unsymmetrioal,  lacking  symmetry. 
Untenable,  that  cannot  l^  held  or  defended. 
Untidiness,  want  of  neatne-sa. 

Untimely,  happening  at  an  unnatural  tim  :. 
Unto' ward,  froward,  perverse ; awkwar.i . 
Untractable,  not  easily  managed;  chihcuit. 
Untrammelled,  not  fettered,  free. 
Untutored,  unlnstracted,  untaugi  t. 
Unutterably,  inexpressibly,  Ineffably. 
Unvarying,  not  liable  to  change. 

Unwarily,  without  caution.  i 

Unwarrantable,  not  justifiable. 

Unwary,  wanting  cotition,  imprudent.  ' 

Unwholesome,  injurious  to  health. 
Unwieldy,  unmanageable ; j)<;nd'.‘r(>'i-i,  Lul.:,  . 
Unwonted,  unusual ; unaccustomeih 
Unyielding,  not  yielding ; oi-stinac*'.  i 

Up  Braid,  to  charge  with  anytiiing  di.'  tu'  ■. ' ' : i 
to  reproach. 

Upheaval,  a lifting  up  from  h-n  tat);. 
Upholsterer,  one  who  makes  or  prov.ui  . 

carpeting,  sofas,  mattresses,  etc.  | 

Upland,  high  ground  above  valley*.  , 

Uprightness,  honesty,  Integrit;, . 1 

Uproarious,  making  a great  non'  c tunin:  • 

Upstart,  one  suddenly  raisoa  to  wcultU  ' 


power.  I 

Uranium,  a hard  metaL  | 

Urban,  belonging  to  a town  or  city. 

Urbanity,  civility ; politeiuss,  Bcavlty.  ' 

Urchin,  u hedgeliog;  a name  for  :i  > >.  I. 
Urgency,  pressing  necesriity  for  actiou. 

U'rinal,  a place  fur  passing  urine. 

Ursine,  relating  to  or  like  a boiu-.  ^ 

Usage,  treatment ; custom,  prn 'tire. 

Usance,  nso;  usury;  interest  pr-iu  ior  nm  : 
Usher,  on  officer  to  introduce  slruitgcrs ; a i. 
master. 

Usual,  common,  frequent,  enstomory. 
Usufruct,  life-interest  in  lands,  etc. ; i nJoy.iH  n > 1 
of  the  use  of  a possession . ! 

Usurer,  one  wbo  practises  nsury. 

Usurious,  jKactising  cxcessivo  usury.  ! 

Usurp,  to  seize  and  hold  without  h ; .1  right. 
Usury,  the  practice  of  lending  iaou*y  .at  a.i  i 
exorbi taut  rate  of  interest. 

Utensil,  an  article  of  usefulness;  a hou>. ....  I 
vessel.  I 

Uterus,  the  womb.  | 

Utilitarianism,  tbe  doctrine  that  actions  aic  I 
right  or  wrong  according  to  their  utility.  j 

Utility,  usefulness;  ndvnntageousucss.  j 

Utilize,  to  make  profitable  use  of.  i 

Utopia,  “ nowhere  ” ; a perfect  condition  of  1 
things,  a place  where  everything  is  perfect.  j 

Utterance,  manner  of  speaking ; pronuuciation.  j 
Uxorious,  exoggeratodiy  fond  of  a who.  | 


Vacancy,  empty  space ; an  nnflllcd  situation.  , 

Vacant,  empty;  unfilled;  empty  of  thought.  i 

Vacation,  the  act  of  vacating;  tlie  interval  ■ 
between  two  terms ; holidays.  ■ 

Vaccinate,  to  inoculate  against  amn!l  pox.  j 

Vaccina,  belonging  to  or  obtained  from  cows ; ! 
lymph  obtained  from  cows. 

Vacillation,  a wavering  of  mind. 

Vaou'lty,  emptiness;  space  unoccupied;  in- 
anity. 

Vacuum,  a space  unoccupied  by  matter. 

Vade-mecum,  a hand  book.  | 

Vagabond,  a vagrant ; a good-for-nothing  fellow. 

Vaga'ry,  a wild  freak ; a caprice. 

Vagrancy,  the  state  «>f  being  a vagrant. 

Vagrant,  a wortldess  wanderer;  a tramp. 

Vague,  unsettled;  not  clear  as  to  meaning. 

Vagueness,  the  quality  of  being  vague. 

Vainglory,  empty  pride;  boastiuluess. 

Valance,  the  drapery  round  a bed,  etc. 

Valedictory,  blading  fare  well. 

Valetudinarian,  one  of  a weak  constitution ; 
constantly  ailing. 

Valhalla,  see  fFalhaJkc.. 

Valiant,  brave,  heroic. 

Valid,  having  force;  conoI^8'^ve:  legal. 

Validity,  the  state  of  being  valid. 

Valise,  a travelling  bag. 

Valorous,  brave,  valiant. 

Valuable,  precioas;  deserving  regard. 

Valuation,  tbe  value  set  upon  anything; 
appraisement. 

Valueless,  being  of  no  value. 

Yadve,  a le^  of  a foldi:^'door;  a kind  of  lid  to 
an  aperture  which  admits  the  passage  of  a fluid 
but  provents  its  return. 

Vandalism,  damage  dcHK  to  works  of  art 
wilfully  or  in  Ignorance. 

Vanguard,  the  troops  who  precede  the  main 
body  of  an  army. 

Vanity,  idle  show ; petty  pride ; empty  pleasure ; 
conceit ; fruitless  desire. 

Vanquish,  to  conquer;  to  overcome. 

Vantage-ground,  superiority  of  place  or 
opportunity. 

Vapid,  spiritless,  dead. 

Vaporous, full o!  vapour;  flatulent. 


Vapour,  visible  steam ; raia  traaffiiiatfoa. 
Variability,  the  state  of  being  variaiUB. 
Variable,  changeable.  Inconstant. 

Variance,  dlscottl.  diugrerment. 

Variant,  a different  form  os  reading. 
Variation, change;  Alflerenoe;  dertation. 
Varicose,  dilatiHl,  as  a vein. 

Variegate,  to  diversify  with  various  coloore. 
Variegation,  divemity  of  ooiours. 

Variety,  chajige;  diStiranoe;  a kind. 
Variorum,  an  edition  of  a work  coaiatiioig 
not*  8 by  different  commentators. 

Variously,  in  different  \YtLyn. 

Vary,  to  change;  to  di/viate;  to  disagreo. 
Vaseline,  a Buhetanr«  ubtaiivxl  Lroin  petroleum 
and  used  na  a linlineoit,  etc. 

Vau-ialage,  the  state  <>i  a vn/^.  d:  ii:  rvii  :i  !<• 
Vatican,  the  Po|>e  « puiuca  at  itouie;  Lhe  ;iaprl 

air.lid.'iiv. 

Vaticination,  prophecy. 

Vaudeville,  a i^puiar  song;  a play  containing 

such 

Vault,  a cotitiutied  arc)i;  a nellAr;  au  iind'-r 
ground  chamber  for  the  mtenix-ut  oi  the  dia>l . 
a leap. 

Vaunt,  to  boast;  to  dixplay  wi'.ii  o->’.''Dtat.oa. 
Veda,  the  aie  ient  Hindu  socn  d Uoks. 
Veering,  turning  about,  lOitltlng. 

YogeCablo,  a plant ; beiongmg  to  plant*. 
Vegetarian,  one  who  exchjdea  an,rrial  f v,l 
frri.ii  bis  dii  t. 

Vr.getate,  to  grow  a*  plants;  to  lead  a dell  ila. 
Yekeraenoe.  the  *t  it.,  .>(  Iiehig  si nem.  n:. 
Ve'heraent,  violent;  iirJent;  •r.:  r 
Vehiolo.  a riirriagi-;  a n*.  .i.'i-  o(  t .u .(yauee. 
Vchlo'ular,  n-iatinK  to  a ><  mnli-. 

Veil,  a (X>vcr  for  the  face;  aooser;  a (bsgojm. 
Veldt,  opi-n  cotintry  In  South  Airtco. 

Velocity,  s{>eied.  awifuicu. 

Velvet,  u fabric  havUtg  a Hhort  aoft  pile. 
Venal,  ready  to  take  bribe*. 

Venality,  a »plrit  of  gr<vJ  or  meri-eti*rin'«a. 
Vendee,  the  {B-raon  to  wiuoa  a tin.:,;  is 
Vender,  one  wbo  seha. 

Vendetta,  'ut  piarticc  tu  Coreca  of  avcn;pag 

til-  d.’rttb  Ilf  u relative. 

Vendor,  mi--  wno  *idl*. 

Veneer,  a thin  coating  as  at  eup^r.or  wcoi  ever 
inferior  wood;  outward  show  or  puL^h. 
Venerable,  worthy  of  veneratii',:i. 
Veneration,  revi  rent  regard  or  n-sivct. 
Venereal,  pdating  to  si-xtutl  tn;( n-  ' ime. 
Venetian-blind,  a blind  made  oi  overlapping 
slips  of  woihI. 

Vengeance,  punishment  inSeteJ  (or  an  inj'iry. 
Vengeful,  vindictive,  r<-\»  nc’iul. 

Venial,  jiaruon.ibli' , alluwafile. 

Venison,  the  fli-ili  of  deer. 

Venom,  fiolson ; spite. 

Venomous,  poisonous;  raoUcfons. 

Venous,  pertaining  to  the  rrins. 

Ventilate,  to  let  In  fresh  air;  to  dirrus* 
Ventilator,  a contiivanoe  to  k t in  (r.sh  air. 
Ventriloqulal,  rcUtingto  vontid  quisoi. 
Ventriloquist,  one  who  epouk-i  in  xc.ch  « 
manner  as  to  give  the  ImiuTH.-:  -i  that  tbe 
sound  proceed.^  from  some  otner  source. 
Venturesome,  d.%ring,  bold. 

Venue,  a thrust  ( fencing);  the  place  of  Uisf 
(lau>) ; a scene  of  encounter. 

Veracious,  true ; obeerrsnt  of  tmtb. 
Veracity,  the  quality  of  being  venurious. 
Veranda,  a gallery  with  doping  root  built  out 
from  a house. 

Verbal,  spoken,  not  wTltten;  QteraL 
Yerba'tlm,  word  for  word. 

Verbiage,  Buperffuity  of  words. 

Verbose,  containing  or  naing  too  maay  wottie. 
Verbosity,  the  state  of  being  verbose. 
Verdant,  green,  fresh ; ignorant. 

Verderer,  an  officer  of  the  royal  forests. 
Verdict,  the  decision  of  a jury ; judgmenc. 
Verdigris,  the  rust  of  brass  or  copper. 
Verdure,  greenness  of  vegetation. 
Verification,  the  act  of  verifying. 

Verify,  to  prove  the  truth  of ; to  confirm. 
Verisimilitude,  probability,  likelihood. 
Veritable,  true,  agreeable  to  foot. 

Verity,  truth;  a true  asaertion. 

Vermeil,  see  vermiliorL, 

Vermicelli,  paste  rolled  into  little  worm-like 
forms. 

Vermilion,  a brilliant  red  pigntent. 

Vermin,  any  noxious  animal  or  insect. 
Vernao'ular,  native,  ot  one's  own  oonatry. 
Vernal,  belonging  to  the  spring  or  youth. 
Versatile,  changeable:  able  to  appdy  oneself 
easily  to  a new  task  or  to  any  accomphshment. 
Versification,  the  art  or  ^tem  of  making 
v©r80s» 

Version,  a translation ; aa  account  er  descrip- 
tion. 

Yer'tebral,  relating  to  or  having  a spine- 
Vertex  (pi.  vertices),  the  top;  the  point  over- 
head. ^ . 

Vertical,  relating  to  the  vmtex;  Iminedlateiy 

overhead. 

Yerti'go,  giddiness;  a swfamning  in  the  head- 
Yertu,  objeots  of  art,  etc. 

Vesper,  the  evening  atar ; evening. 

Vespers,  evening  service  in  the  Roman  Churok, 
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7«aiibale«  an  entrance-hall;  a lobby. 
Vestige,  a footprint;  a trace  or  remains  of  any- 
thing. 

Vestment,  a garment. 

Vestry,  a room  adjoining  a church  In  which  the 
vestments,  etc.,  are  kept ; a parochial  assembly. 
Vesture,  dress ; a garment;  covering. 
Veteran,  experienced;  an  old  soldier. 
Vet'erlnary,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the 
dJseases  of  domestic  animals. 

Veto,  prohibition ; refusal  to  assent  to. 
Vexation,  uneasiness ; annoyance. 

Via  medda,  a middle  coarse. 

Viaduct,  a long  bridge  over  a valley. 

Vial,  a small  bottle. 

Viand,  food;  meat  dressed. 

Vlatioum,  provisiona  for  a journey;  the  last 
rites  to  the  dying. 

Vibrant,  vibrating;  resonant. 

Vibrate,  to  quiver;  to  move  to  and  fro ; to  cause 
to  shake. 

Vibration,  the  act  of  vibrating. 

Vibratory,  vibrating ; causing  vibration. 
Vicarage,  the  benefice  or  hoase  of  a vicar. 
Vioar-general,  an  officer  who  assists  a bishop. 
Vicarious,  delegated;  acting  in  the  place  of 
another. 

Vice,  a fault ; evil  conduct ; a kind  of  iron  press ; 

taking  the  place  of,  or  next  in  rank  to. 
Vice-admiral,  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  an 
admiral. 

Vice-chancellor,  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a 
chancellor. 

Vicegerent,  one  intrusted  with  the  power  of  a 
superior: 

Vice-regal,  belonging  to  a viceroy. 

Viceroy,  one  who  governs  in  place  of  the  king 
wltti  royal  authority. 

Vicinity,  nearness ; neighbourhood. 

Vicious,  devoted  to  vice ; faulty ; spiteful. 
Vidasltude,  unlooked-for  change. 
Victimize,  to  make  a victim  of;  to  swindle. 
Victor,  a conqueror. 

Victoria  Cross,  see  t>ict.  of  Gen.  Infer. 
Victorious,  successful  in  battle,  etc. 

Victual,  food;  to  supply  with  food. 
Victualler,  one  who  provides  victuals. 

Vide,  see.  look  at. 

Videlicet,  to  wit,  that  is,  viz. 

Viduity,  widowhood. 

Vie,  to  endeavour  to  rival ; to  contend. 
Viennese,  a native  or  natives  of  Vienna. 
View-halloo,  the  huntsman’s  cry  at  sight  of 
the  fox. 

Viewless,  not  visible;  dark. 

Vigil,  watch;  devotion  performed  lu  the 
customary  hours  of  rest. 

Vigilant,  watchful;  circumspect. 

Vignette,  a small  illustration  at  either  end  oi  a 
chapter ; a small  photograph. 

Vigorous,  full  of  strength ; forcible. 

Vigour,  strength ; mental  force ; energy. 
Viking,  an  ancient  Scandinavian  sea-rever. 
Vile, baso;  mean;  worthless;  wicked. 

Vili^,  to  debase ; to  defame. 

Villa,  a country  seat ; a suburban  residence ; a 
Boman  house. 

Villager,  an  inhabitant  of  a village. 

Villalh,  a wicked  wretch ; a serf  in  feudal  times. 
Villainy,  wickedness:  depravity;  a crime. 
Villeinage,  the  stateof  a villain ; base  ser^iitude. 
Vinculum,  a tie ; a bond. 

Vindicate,  to  justify;  to  maintain. 
Vindication,  justification:  defence. 
Vindictive,  revengeful. 

Vine-clad,  covered  with  vines. 

Vinegar,  an  acid  liquid  used  as  a condiment; 

anything  really  or  metaphorically  sour. 
Vinous,  having  the  qualities  of  wine. 
Vintager,  one  who  gathers  the  harvest  of  the 
vine. 

Vintner,  one  who  selia  wine. 

'^'ola,  a lar^  kind  of  violin ; a genus  of  plants. 
Violation,  mfringement;  desecration;  rape. 
Violence, £m;ce ; injury;  outrage. 

Violinist,  one  who  plays  the  violin. 
VloioncelUst,  one  who  plays  the  violoncello. 
Violoncello,  a stringed  instiument. 
Viperous,  venemous. 

Vira'go,  a vixenish  woman. 

Virginity,  maidenhood;  chastity. 

Viridity,  greenness. 

Virile,  manly. 

Virility,  manhood. 

VirtuaJly,  in  effect. 

Virtue,  moral  excelienee;  power,  efficacy. 
Virtuoso,  a skilled  musician ; an  authority  on 
the  arts. 

Virtuous,  morally  good ; chaste. 

Vlr'uience,  the  state  of  being  virulent. 
Virulent,  poisonous ; bitter,  maligiiant. 
Vims,  poisonous  or  contagious  matter, 
^sage,  the  face ; look. 

Vls-a-vls,  face  to  face. 

Viscid,  glutinous,  sticky. 

Vlscoslcy,  the  quality  of  being  viscous. 
Viscount,  a nobleman  next  in  rank  below  an 
earl. 

Viscous,  glotinoas,  sticky,  tenacious. 

Visd.  an  Indorsement  on  a passport  showing 
that  it  has  been  passed  by  an  ofilcial. 
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Visible,  that  can  be  seen;  apparent. 

Visionary,  affected  by  phantoms;  imaginary ; 
a day-dreamer. 

Visitant,  one  who  visits  another. 

Visitation,  the  act  of  visiting ; an  official  visit 
of  inspection;  oommonlcation  of  divine  love  or 
anger. 

Vista,  a view;  a pnxqiect  through  an  avenue. 

Visual,  relating  to  sight ; used  in  sight. 

Vital,  containing  or  necessary  to  life ; essential. 

Vitality,  vital  power. 

Vitals,  internal  organs  essential  to  life. 

Vitiat^  to  spoil ; to  m^e  less  pure. 

Vitreous,  consisting  of  or  resembling  glass. 

Vitrlfaction,  the  process  of  vitrifying. 

Vitrify,  to  change  into  glass;  to  become  glass. 

Vitriol,  a name  given  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Vitu'perate,  to  censure ; to  rail  at  abusively. 

Vitu'perative,  angry ; abusive. 

Viyaclous,  liv^y,  gay,  sprightly. 

Vivacity,  liv^iness,  cheerfulness. 

Vivandl4re,  a woman  attached  to  continental 
regiments  who  sella  spirits,  etc. 

Yivfi.  voce,  by  word  of  mouth. 

Viva  rex,  loz^  live  the  king. 

Vivid,  lively ; striking. 

Vivify,  to  animate;  to  endue  with  life. 

ViviS€>Ction,  the  act  oi  making  experiments  on 
living  animals  in  the  interests  of  science. 

Vixen,  a she-fox;  a bad-tempered  woman. 

Vizier,  a minis^  of  state  in  Mohammedan 
countries. 

Vocabulary,  a dictionary ; a person's  stock  of 
words. 

Vocal,  relating  to  or  uttered  by  the  voice. 

Vocalist,  a singer. 

Vocation,  a call  to  any  work,  etc. ; occupation. 

Vociferate,  to  clamour ; to  cry  out  noisily. 

Vociferous,  clamoious,  noisy. 

Vodka,  a Bussian  intoxicant. 

Vogue,  fashion,  mode. 

Void, empty;  vacant;  ineffectual:  null. 

Voidance,  the  state  of  being  void;  ejection. 

VoilA,  there  is;  there  are;  behold! 

Volapiik,  a universal  language  iavnaied  by 
Johann  ^hleyex  in  1879. 

Volatile,  having  the  power  to  pass  off  by  rapid 
evaporation ; flying ; fickle  : lively. 

Volat'ilize,  to  make  volatile. 

Volcanic,  relating  to  a volcano. 

Volcano  (pi.  volcanoes),  a buming  monntain. 

Volition,  the  act  or  power  of  willing. 

Volt,  a turning  round;  a fencing  term ; a unit  of 
electro-motive  power. 

Voltameter,  an  instnunent  for  measuring  an 
electric  current. 

Volubility,  the  state  of  being  voluble. 

Voluble,  having  a ready  flow  of  words. 

Volume,  something  rolled;  a book;  bulk. 

Voluminous,  consisting  of  many  compli- 
cations : consisting  of  many  volumes ; bulk> . 

Voluntary,  acting  without  compulsion;  an 
organ  solo  in  church. 

Voluntary-school,  an  elementary  school 
built  and  partly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

Volunteer,  a soldier  not  in  the  regular  army  ; 
to  offer  one’s  sendees. 

Voluptuary,  a man  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
luxury. 

Voluptuous,  given  to  excess  of  pleasure; 
sensual. 

Vomit,  to  throw  np  from  the  stomach;  to  emit 
with  violence. 

Voracious,  greedy ; rapacious. 

Voracity,  the  qu^ty  of  being  voracious. 

Voriiex  (pi.  vortices),  a whirlpool ; a whirlwind. 

Votaress,  a female  votary. 

Votary,  one  devoted  as  by  a vow  to  any  service, 
study,  etc. 

Voter,  one  who  has  the  right  to  vote. 

Vouch,  to  maintain ; to  bear  witness. 

Voucher,  one  who  bears  witness;  written 
evidence  of  the  troth  of  a fact. 

Vouchsafe,  to  deign,  to  condescend. 

Vowel,  a letter  that  can  be  sounded  by  Itself. 

Voyager,  one  vrho  travels  by  water,  a trarellcr. 

Vulcanite,  the  hard  kind  of  \’ulcaniBed  india- 
rubber. 

Vulgar,  belonging  to  the  common  people; 
mean,  low. 

Vulgarity,  the  state  of  being  vulgar;  a vulgar 
aot. 

Vulgate,  a noted  andent  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible. 

Vul'aerable,  capable  of  receiving  injury. 

Vulture,  ft  large  biitl  of  prey. 

Vying,  attempting  to  equal  or  excel. 

Wad,  a piece  of  tow  or  soft  material  used  as  a 
pad ; the  pad  whicli  keeps  the  charge  in  a gun. 

Waddy,  a stoat  clah  used  by  the  natives  of 
Australia. 

Wafer,  a thin  sweet  bisonit;  a thin  cake  of 
unleavened  bread  used  for  saeramental  por- 
poees  in  the  Boman  Ohurch. 

waft,  to  bear  cmward  through  sky  or  sea;  a 
breath,  a whiff,  a puff. 

W age,  to  carry  on  (war) ; stipulated  paiunent  for 
work  done,  wages. 

Wager,  to  stake,  to  bet. 


W^aggfBh,  foil  of  playful  mischief  or  mischievoas 
humour. 

Waggle,  to  sway  from  side  to  side. 

Wagon  or  Waggon,  a strongly  boQt  foor- 
wheeled  cart  for  carrying  goods. 

Wagonage,  payment  for  conveyance  by  wagon. 

Wagonette,  a light  fonr-wheeied  vehlolo  for 
carding  passengers. 

Waif,  a nomeiess  wanderer,  a vagabond. 

Wailing,  lamentation. 

Wain,  a waggon. 

Wainscot,  the  wooden  skirting  or  panelling 
round  a room. 

Waist.  the  narrowest  part  of  the  hLuiutn  bol  v 
just  above  the  hips. 

Waist- band,  a hand,  belt  or  ribbon  for  ths 
waist. 

Waiting-maid,  a female  attendant  in  domes t;  -• 
service. 

Waitress,  a female  waiter. 

Waive,  to  forego,  not  to  press  a claim. 

Waka,  to  awake ; to  keep  vigil ; a night  wat. 
over  a corpse  held  by  the  friends  of  the  dccea^  J 
the  night  before  the  funeral. 

Wake,  the  trail  of  a ship  in  the  water;  bem-j 
the  track,  the  rear. 

Wakeful,  sleepless;  on  the  alert,  watchfol. 

Waldensms,  a sect  of  French  Protestants  of  the 
12th  century  named  after  their  leader  tVaide 

Walhaila,  the  name  in  Norse  mytholoiO’  of  '.hd 
abode  of  heroes  slain  in  battle. 

Walk,  to  travel  on  foot,  to  promenade. 

Wallaby,  a kind  of  kangaroo. 

Wall-eye,  a horse's  eye  with  an  iris  light  grey 
or  nearly  white. 

Walloon,  the  native  language  of  the  Flemish. 

Wallowing,  rolling  in  mire  or  rand. 

Walnut,  a tree  valuable  both  for  its  wood  ouvi 
its  rich  nuts. 

Walpupgis-night,  the  ni.ght  of  the  witches 
revel,  supposed  to  take  place  on  the  eve  of 
May  1st. 

Walrus,  a large  tusked  amphibious  mammai 
found  in  Arctic  seas. 

Waltz  or  valse,  a graceful  dauce  for  f.va 
persons. 

Wampum,  shells  or  beads  used  by  Nc-th 
American  Indians  as  money,  and  as  omamcuis. 

Wan,  pale  and  weary. 

Wand,  a rod,  a slender  stick. 

Wanderer,  one  who  roams  from  place  to  place, 
a homeless  person. 

Wandaroo,  an  Indian  baboon. 

Wane,  to  gradually  decrease  or  diminish. 

Wanton,  unrestrained,  licentious. 

Wantonness,  idle  sport,  levity,  licentiousness. 

Wapentake,  an  ancient  term  still  retained  in 
Yorkshire  for  the  divisions  of  the  eoair  ' 
corresponding  to  the  hundreds  in  other  countiM. 

Warble,  a small  tiunour  on  the  backs  of  catt.s 
containing  the  maggot  of  the  warble-fly. 

Warbler,  a singing  bird. 

War-cry,  a battle-cry. 

Ward,  a minor  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
guardian;  a division  of  a city  or  town;  a rco— 
for  several  patients  in  a hospital;  port  of  a 
lock : to  guard. 

War-dance,  a dance  which  among  certain 
savage  tribes  is  a prelude  to  war. 

Warden,  the  title  of  the  liead  of  a college ; one 
who  keeps  ward  or  guard. 

Wardrobe,  a piece  of  furniture  resembling  a 
cupboard  for  the  safe  keeping  of  dresses  and 
other  wearing  apparel. 

Ward-room,  the  officers’  mess  room  (m  board 
a man-of-war. 

Wardship,  goardianship,  the  functions  of  % 
CTardian. 

Warehouseman,  one  who  keeps  a wholesala 
warehouse  or  serves  in  one. 

Warfare,  armed  strife,  fighting. 

Warily,  in  a wary  or  cautious  manner. 

Warm-blooded,  having  warm  blood;  fiery, 
impulsive. 

Warming-pan,  a covered  pan  to  hold  live 
coals  used  in  olden  times  for  wanning  beds. 

Warning,  an  admonition,  a caution;  a notice 
of  impending  danger;  a notice  of  dismiss.^!. 

War  oiBca,  the  department  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  controlling  military  matters. 

War-path,  the  path  of  hostility. 

Warrant,  a guarantee,  an  assurance;  a justifi- 
cation, authorization;  a writ. 

Warrantable,  justifiable. 

Warraut-ofQoer,  a non-commissioned  offioei: 
o£  the  higliest  grade  in  tile  army  or  na\'y. 

Warranty,  authority,  a guarantee,  a deed  of 
security. 

W arreh,  a place  where  rabbits  biurow  and  breed. 

Warrior,  a poetical  term  for  a soldier. 

War-ship,  a man-of-war. 

Wash-board,  a wooden  plank  pl.aced  so  as'^i 
prevent  the  aea  from  washing  over  a shot's 
gunwale. 

Wash-leather,  soft  leather  used  for  hoosc 
hold  pnrposes;  loather  from  which  regimentid 
lielts  are  made. 

Waspish,  flery-tempered,  Irritable. 

Wassail,  “the  wfish  of  health,"  a liquor  com 
1 pounded  of  spiced  ale  and  ro-ssted  apples  tu 
I wUloh  healths  were  drunk  on  festive  occaswns. 
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Wamall-boivI,  the  bowl  in  which  the  waBsail 
need  to  be  mixed. 

Wantage*  gradual  waste  due  to  time  and  use. 

W8Mte»pipe*  a pipe  for  carrying  ofi  waste 

watw. 

Watohman*  one  who  patrols  the  streets  of  a 
town  or  guards  buildings  by  night. 

Watoh-springt  the  main-spring  of  a watch. 

Watota-word*  a pass-word;  the  motto  of  a 

S^^r-balllff*  a custom-honse  ofHclal  who 
inspects  vessels  on  their  arrival  in  port  or  on 
their  departure ; one  appointed  to  prevent  poach- 
ing in  preserved  waters. 

Water-bed*  an  india-rubber  case  filled  with 
water  used  as  a bed  for  the  sick  to  prevent  bed- 
sores. 

Water-cart,  a cart  for  watering  roads. 

Water-colour*  colour  mixed  with  water  as 
distinct  from  oil-colour;  a picture  in  water- 
colours. 

Water-coarse*  a channel  hollowed  out  by  a 
stream  of  water;  a nmning  stream. 

Water-fall,  a cascade,  a fall  in  a water-course. 

Water-fowl,  amphibious  birds  that  frequent 
And  rivers* 

Water-gauge,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  bel^t  or  amount  of  water. 

Watering-place,  a health  resort  by  the  sea- 
side or  where  there  are  mineral  springs ; a place 
where  horses  and  cattle  are  watered. 

Water-line,  the  line  made  by  the  water  on  the 
side  of  a ship  marking  the  depth  to  which  sue 
sinks  in  the  water. 

Water-logged,  filled  with  water  and  so  unable 
to  move. 

Water-meter,  an  instrument  constructed  to 
record  the  amount  of  water  which  passes 
through  it. 

Water-mill,'a  mill  worked  by  water-power. 

Water-parting,aridgoof  highland  separating 
river-b-asins. 

Water-power,  water  applied  as  motive  power 
to  work  machinery. 

Waterproof,  impervious  to  water;  an  outer 
covering  made  of  rain  proof  material. 

Watershed,  the  line  of  separation  between  two 
river- basins. 

Water-spout,  a hollow  moving  column  of 
water  produced  by  a wliirlwind. 

Water-tight,  closely  fitted  so  as  to  be  imper- 
vious to  water. 

Water-way,  a water-highway,  a canal  or 
navigable  river. 

Water-works,  the  means  and  appliances  by 
which  water  is  stored,  filtered,  and  supplied  for 
public  use. 

Water- worn*  worn  or  fretted  by  the  action  of 
water. 

Wattle,  a pliant  twig,  withy  or  osier ; the  pink 
fleshy  appendage  below  the  throat  of  a cod;  or 
turkey. 

Wavering,  faltering,  hesitating;  tottering. 

Waxend,  thread  stiffened  with  cobbler’s  wax. 

Waxwork,  a figure  modelled  in  wax. 

Wayfaring,  journeying  on  foot. 

Waylay*  to  intercept,  to  lie  in  wait  for. 

Wayward*  headstrong,  wilful. 

Weald,  a wold  or  open  tract  of  wooded  country. 

Wealth,  riches,  abundance. 

Wean,  to  cease  to  suckle ; gradually  to  accustom 
to  the  loss  of  something. 

Weanling,  a young  animal  just  weaned. 

Weapon,  an  instrument  of  defence  or  attack. 

Weariness,  fatigue. 

Wearisome,  causing  weariness,  tiresome. 

Weary,  tired,  fatigued. 

Weasel,  a small  fierce  carnivorous  animal  which 
preys  on  birds,  moles,  rats,  etc. 

Weather-beaten*  marked  by  exposure  to 
wind  and  weather. 

Weather-cock,  a weather-vane  which  shows 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Weaver*  oue  who  weaves  cloth  in  a loom. 

Webbed,  having  the  toes  connected  by  a strong 
membrane,  web-footed. 

Wedding,  a marriage ; a silver  wedding  is  the 
astb  anniversary  of  the  wedding  day,  a golden 
or  diamond  are  the  60th  or  60th  anniversaries 
respectively. 

Wedlock,  the  state  of  marriage,  matrimony. 

Ween,  to  think,  deem. 

Weevil*  a kind  of  beetle  destructive  to  plant- 
life. 

Weight,  heaviness,  pressure;  a metal  counter- 
poise  of  fixed  standard  used  in  weighing. 

Weir*  a dam  across  a stream  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  water  for  the  purpose  of  working  a mill : a 
row  of  stakes  across  a stream  to  prevent  fish 
from  passing  through. 

Weird*  strange,  uncanny. 

Welcome,  a hearty  reception. 

Weld,  to  hammer  metals  together  after  they 
have  been  softened  by  beat;  to  unite  closely. 

Welfare,  well-bemg. 

Welkin,  an  obselete  terra  for  the  sky,  the 
clouds. 

Well-appolntad,  having  good  appointments, 
well-equipped 

Well-infcrmad,  possessed  of  general  Infor- 
mation. 


Wellington*  a high  riding-boot  named  after 
the  great  Duke. 

Well-meaning*  with  good  intentions. 

Well-proportioned*  having  its  parts  in 
proper  proportion. 

Welsh*  belonging  to  Wales. 

Welt*  a border  of  leather  round  the  edge  of  a 
boot  or  shoe  above  the  sole. 

Welter*  to  roll  about  in  mire  or  gore. 

'Wench*  a girl ; a bold  Immodest  girl. 

Wend,  to  go;  a member  of  a Slavonian  race 
formerly  dwelling  on  the  south  K.'ior*:  of  Die 
Baltic. 

Wergeldor  wergild,  an  Anglo  Saxon  flo--  lot 
murder. 

Wesleyan,  a follower  of  John  Wesley,  a mem- 
ber of  the  sect  of  Arminlan  Metliodli  ts. 

Westering,  travelling  westward. 

Westerly,  blowing  from  the  west;  situated 
towards  the  west. 

Wether,  a castrated  ram. 

Wet-nurse,  a nurse  who  suckles  the  cliild  of 
another  woman. 

Whalebone,  a tough  flexible  Bul"-fanee 
obtained  from  the  upper  jaw  of  a wlmb  . 

Whaler,  a ship  that  goes  on  a wkiuing 
expedition. 

Wharf  (pi.  wharves),  a quay  or  landing  place 
built  on  Die  liank  of  a river. 

Wharfage,  the  fee  charged  liy  the  oivni  i s ■)(  a 
wharf  lor  tlie  right  to  make  use  of  it. 

Wharfinger,  one  who  owns  or  has  ; lie  manage- 
ment of  a wharf. 

Whatsoever,  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Wheal,  a mine. 

Wheaten,  made  of  wheat. 

Wheedling,  coaxing,  cajoling. 

Wheel-wright,  a wheel-maker,  a carr.c..;c- 
builder. 

Wheeze,  to  breathe  noisily  or  hn  \Kily. 

Whelm,  to  engulf,  to  utterly  dcsiioy . 

Whelp,  a puppy,  a cub. 

Whence,  from  wliat  place  or  sour*'  f 

Whereat,  whereupon,  upon  whicli. 

Wherry  (pi.  wherries),  a light  swili  !'—vt. 

Whet,  to  sharpen,  make  keen;  to  <te, 

incite. 

Whetstone,  a stone  npou  which  kni.cs  and 
edged  tools  are  sliarpcned. 

Whey,  the  watery  liquid  wliiidi  separiitc  s from 
the  curd  when  milk  is  curdled. 

Whigglsm,  adherence  to  Die  political  ti  ncts 
of  the  Wliigs. 

Whilst,  during  the  time  that,  at  tlie  same 
time  as. 

Whim,  an  odd  caprice. 

Whimperer,  one  who  whimpers  or  w'dnea. 

Whimsical,  full  of  whims,  odd,  ec'  i '-ii-io. 

Whimsy  (pi.  whimsies),  a foolish  wnmi , an  odd 
idea. 

Whining,  whimpering. 

Whinnying,  neighing. 

Whlp-oord,  cord  used  for  making  wliip-laslies. 

Whipper-in,  one  who  whips  in  liounds  to 
prevent  their  wandering  from  the  s -eui. 

Whipping-post,  a post  to  which  criminals 
were  tied  to  be  wlilpped. 

Whipster,  a contemptuous  term  for  a young 
upstart,  a wliipper-snapper. 

Whir,  to  make  a whizzing  noise. 

Whirligig,  a merry-go-round. 

Whirlpool,  a whirhng  eddy  of  water. 

Whirlwind,  a swift  circular  current  f air. 

Whirring,  a whizzing  sound. 

Whisker,  the  hair  on  the  side  of  the  face. 

Whisky  or  whiskey,  a spirit  distilled  from 
barley  and  other  oere^s. 

Whispering,  spealring  below  the  bre.at.h. 

Whist,  a game  of  cards  played  by  four  per-sons, 
two  on  each  side. 

Whistle,  a shrill  sound  made  by  blowing ; an 
instrument  to  make  this  sound. 

White-flag,  a flag  used  in  war  as  a token  of 
surrender  or  desire  for  a parley. 

White  lie,  a slight  and  well-meant  deviation 
from  truth, 

Whitechapel  cart,  a light  spring  c-^rt. 

Whitlow*  a painful  gathering  near  the  finger 
nail. 

Whitsunday,  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter; 
the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

Wholesale*  the  sale  of  goods  in  large  qnanti  lies 
as  opposed  to  retail ; extensive,  on  a lartre  scale. 

Wholesome*  good  for  health,  salutary ; fresh, 
fit  to  eat. 

Whooping  eough*  an  Infections  disease, 
usually  confined  to  cWldhood,  characterized  by 
paroxysms  of  coughing  attended  by  whooping. 

Whone*  a prostitute. 

Wickedness,  sinfulness,  evil  condact,  crime. 

Wicket,  the  stumps  at  which  the  bowler  ainrs 
in  cricket ; a small  door  set  in  a larger  one ; a 
small  gate. 

Widower,  a man  whose  wife  is  dead. 

Widowhemd,  the  state  of  being  a widow. 

Wieldy,  able  to  be  wielded,  not  cumbersome. 

Wigwam,  the  but  of  a Red  Indian. 

Wilderness,  a barren  waste. 

Wildfire,  a highly  inflammable  compound  hard 
to  be  extinguished  when  once  ignited. 

Willness*  guile,  cunning. 


Will  o’  the  wisp,  a Jack  o'  lanthoni.  a 
deceptive  phosphorescent  flame  which  iiuven 
over  morasses. 

Willowy,  bke  a wIHow,  pliant . gracefoL 

Willy-nilly,  willing  or  not  willing. 

Wily,  guileful,  cunning. 

V/lmble,  a kind  of  gimlet;  a carpenter’s  1 rice. 

Wimple,  a white  linen  covenug  lor  the  Lead 
and  shoulders  worn  by  nuns. 

Wince,  to  shrink  back  from  sudden  pain  or 
sliock. 

Winch,  a crank  or  hin-lJc  atta.'hed  to  tlie 
axis  of  a wheel  by  which  it  may  be  turu-.d  . a 
machine  for  hoisting  welglita. 

Windegg,  an  egg  imperfectly  developed. 

Windfall,  unripe  fruit  blown  down  b"  the 
wind  ; an  unexpected  access  of  po-xl  (oj  ■ 

Wind-gauge*  an  Instrumr nt  f'.r  ilir 

-.vith  wliich  Die  wind  is  IjlnA  iin', 

Windlass,  a revolving  cyimdi.r  i; 

weiglits. 

Windmill,  a mill  with  arm)  i.r  sails  S' t iii 
motion  by  the  wind. 

Window-sash,  the  woo  len  tr.vn  y.  -ji'a  in 
w)ilcli  the  pani-s  of  glais  .ir.  s-  t. 

Windward,  in  Die  dire- ;i  ei  f ti  e q --if  r 
from  which  Die  wind  is  L.o  r,  '-..i 

wild. 

Wine-press,  a press  In  w!  : ii  th<'.  t-ii. . 
pr<  -ed  out  of  the  grapes  iu  tii  - p.'.,  ' 

wini  - making. 

Winnow,  to  separate  tberlisfl  from  tbf 
with  a winnowing  fun  ; to  sitt. 

Winsome,  winning,  < ngag.ng. 

Winter-quzLTters,  a p.  o wiirrc  '.  ,M  • r.ic 
qiiartiTed  during  Dn  v.iiiL  r . 

Wire-gauze,  gauze  made  . ( f .r  -w-.m  -i  . 

Wire-puller,  oil'- who  woiiw- i- L.ad  D.v  ■ . s 

to  gain  his  own  ends. 

Wiry,  like  wire,  tough. 

Wisdom-tooth,  a duulde  f'  oOi  rot  cut  '.int!) 
the  time  of  manluxid  or  w ..I'j '1  ■ 1. 

Wiseacre,  a foolish  iki.  on  w u , u.  - .in.c  •nr  of 
wisdom. 

Wisp,  asmall  bundle.  c*p...’i„;;-,  u'  s'rr.v  . r : ay. 

Wlntful,  full  of  Hill  lul.gJlli.'. 

Witless,  witliout  wits,  duil,  flu,  id. 

Wltclicraft,  forrf  ry,  magic. 

Wit'enagarnot",  " Die  council  of  wise  t-v  -i  ’ - 
tlie  I' I'.isiative  council  of  KiisianJ  iii  , .o- 
Saxon  times. 

Withdrawal,  the  act  of  witli drawing. 

Withers,  Die  part  below  a hurst,  sueck  bit  \ • < n 
the  shouider-lsini-a 

Withstand,  to  resist,  opp-ihe  (”*in.<iv. 

Witnesser,  one  who  v.-lUKua-js,  one  who  : i.jus 
a document  as  witness. 

V/ittlclsm,  a witty  saying. 

Wittingly,  knowingly,  cousriousiy. 

Wi2;ard,  a sorcerer,  a magi-  tsn. 

Wizened,  dried-up,  shrivcili-d. 

Woad,  a plant  from  wli'.oh  a blue  dye  is  obto  o ' 1. 

Woebegone,  melancholy,  overcome  with 

Wold,  an  open  tract  of  wcsvled  .-.i.uitry. 

Woman  (pi.  women),  a human  feiiiale. 

Womanish,  effeminate. 

Womanly,  like  a woman. 

Womb,  the  aterus;  any  large  dirk  cavity. 

Wonder,  a maiwel;  astonislimeiit,  surxirise. 

Wondrous,  marvellous,  wonderful. 

Won’t,  a contracted  form  of  “ will  not.” 

Wont,  accustomed. 

Woo,  to  court,  make  love  to. 

Woodbine*  boncyeiickle. 

Wood-cut,  a picture  produced  from  an  eegrav- 
big  on  wcKid. 

Wood-cutter,  a woodman,  one  who  fells  frees. 

Wood-engraving,  the  art  of  engrarii.g  on 
wood. 

Woodland,  belonging  to  the  woods,  sylvan. 

Wood-nymph,  a tree-nymph,  a dryad. 

Wooer,  one  who  woos,  a suitor,  a lover. 

Woof,  the  weft,  the  threads  that  cross  the  warp 
in  the  loom. 

Wool-combing,  the  process  of  combing  ivocl  to 
straighten  the  fibres. 

Wool-gathering,  vaguely  dreaming. 

Woollen,  made  of  wool. 

Woolsack,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  la 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Wool-stapler,  a dealer  In  wool. 

Wordiness,  verbosity,  prolixity. 

Word-picture,  a scene  described  In  words. 

Workable,  practicable,  feasible. 

Workhouse,  a poor-honse. 

Workmanship,  the  skill  with  which  a work  is 
wrought,  the  execution. 

Worldliness*  worldly -mindedness,  love  of  this 
world. 

Worldling,  one  who  is  worldly-minded,  one  who 
loves  the  things  of  this  world. 

Wormwood,  a plant  with  a very  bitter  taste 

^possessing  medicinal  properties;  bitterness. 

W orn,  weary,  exhausted,  worn  out. 

Worr^ng,  liarassing,  annoying;  inclined  to 
worry,  over-anxious. 

Worse,  Inferior;  more  wicked;  less  healthy. 

Worship,  to  adore. 

Worshipful,  worthy  of  honour. 

Worshipper,  one  who  worstiips  or  adoret. 

Worsted,  woollen  yam;  defeated. 


Wos, 
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^H^rthily,  la  a worthy  manaer:  adeijuately. 

Wot«  to  know. 

Would-be,  pretentioos,  vainly  aspiring. 

Wound,  to  injure,  to  pain ; a cut  or  injury. 

Wound,  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
verb  to  wind. 

Wrack,  seaweed  cast  up  by  the  waves ; destruc- 
tion, ruin. 

Wraith,  a ghost,  a spirit. 

Wrangle,  to  bicker,  to  quarrel  about  trifles. 

Wrangler,  one  who  disputes  about  trifles ; one 
who  has  obtained  a first-class  in  the  mathemati- 
cal tripos  at  the  Cambridge  University. 

Wrap,  a shawl;  to  enfold,  to  enclcse. 

Wrapper,  an  outer  covering  for  enclosing  a 
newspaper;  a wrap,  a shawl. 

Wrath.,  flerce  anger. 

Wreak,  to  inflict,  to  visit. 

Wreath,  a chaplet,  a garland. 

Wreathe,  to  adorn  with  a wreath,  to  encircle. 

W reokage,  the  act  of  wrecking ; the  debris  cast 
ashore  after  a wreck. 

Wrecker,  one  who  wrecks  vessels  for  the  sake 
of  plunder. 

Wrench,  to  violently  wring  or  twist  off  or 
asunder. 

Wrest,  to  seize  from  or  to  pluck  away  by 
vicflence;  to  attach  a forced  meaning  to  any- 
thing to  suit  one’s  own  ends. 

Wrestler,  one  who  wrestles  with  another  in 
order  to  throw  him. 

Wretched,  extremely  miserable;  deplorable; 
depraved. 

Wriggle,  to  turn  and  twist  about. 

Wright,  a maker,  fabricator. 

Wring,  to  twist  violently  or  forcibly. 

Wrinkle,  a slight  fold  or  furrow  on  the  surface. 

Wrist,  the  narrowest  part  where  the  hand  and 
arm  join. 

Wristband,  the  band  of  a sleeve  at  the  wrist. 

Writ,  a legal  document  containing  a summons 
or  other  judicial  command. 

Write,  to  set  down  in  writing ; to  be  an  author. 

Writership,  the  functions  or  position  of  a 
writer. 

Writhe,  to  turn  and  twist  about  from  unGasiness 
or  pain. 

Wrong,  wicked,  not  right;  Incorrect;  mistaken. 

Wrongheaded,  misguided,  headstrong,  per- 
verse. 

Wroth,  extremely  angry. 

Wrought,  worked,  made. 

Wrought-iron,  cast-iron  rendered  malleable 
by  puddling. 


Yacht,  a light  decked  vessel  built  for  racing 
purposes  or  for  pleasure  excursions. 

YsUioo,  a degraded  brutal  person  (see  Swift's 
Gulliver's  Travels  "). 

Yak,  a species  of  ox  v^h  long  silky  hair  fonnd 
in  Central  Asia,  especially  In  Tibet. 

Yam,  the  large  ^ble  root  of  a plant  of  the  genus 
IMoscorea  which  grows  in  tropical  cUmatea. 

Yankee,  a colloquial  term  for  a citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Yard,  three  feet  In  lineal  measure ; a cross-beam 
attached  to  a mast  to  enable  a sail  to  be  spread ; 
a court  or  enclosed  place. 

Yard-arm,  one  arm  of  the  yard  or  cross-beam 
attached  to  a ship’s  mast. 

Yataghan,  a long,  curved,  Turkish  dagger. 

Yawl,  a Ashing  smack,  a small  sailing  boat  with 
a deck  and  two  masts;  a small  ship's  boat. 

Yawn,  to  gape. 

Yeanling,  a lamb  just  yeaned. 

Year-book,  a book  published  annnally  con- 
taining a record  of  the  notable  events  and 
achievements  of  the  year. 

Yearning,  a craving,  an  earnest  longing. 

Yeast,  a leavening  substance  obtained  from 
malt-liquor  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Yallow-fever,  a deadly,  contagious  fever  pre- 
valent in  tropical  climates. 

Yellow-hammer,  a small  song-bird  with 
yellow  feathers. 

Yellow-jaok,  yellow-fever. 

Yeoman  (pi.  yeomen),  the  owner  of  a small 
landed  estate. 

Yeomanry,  a British  volunteer  cavalry  force 
who  provide  their  own  horses  and  uniform. 

Yestereve,  yesterday  evening,  last  evening. 

y ield,  to  submit,  surrender ; give  up. 

I Yu'del,  the  musical  call  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineers to  one  another. 

I Y oka,  to  couple  or  join ; a wooden  framework 
under  which  two  oxen  draw  together ; a wooden 
framework  for  the  shoulders  used  by  milk- 
j men. 

Y okel,  a dull  rustic ; a boorish  peasant. 

Y oik,  the  yellow  part  of  an  egg. 

Y ora,  (of)  yore,  (of)  old. 

Young-eyed,  having  the  bright  lustrous  eyes 
oharaotoristic  of  youth. 

Youth,  the  period  of  adolescence  or  early  life; 
the  young  collectively ; a young  man,  a strip- 
ling. 

Yule-log,  the  Christmas  log. 

Y ule-tide,  Christmas  time. 


Zeal,  fiery  enthnsiasm,  passionate  ardour. 

Zealot,  a fiery  enthusiast,  a fanatic. 

Zealous,  full  of  zeal  or  ardour. 

Zebu,  a hump-backed  ox  common  In  In.dla. 

Zemindar',  a native  landholder  in  In-iA  paying 
taxes  direct  to  the  Government. 

Zena'na,  the  women’s  apartments  in  a native 
Indian  household. 

Zend,  the  old  language  of  Persia. 

Zenith,  the  point  in  the  sky  Immediately 
overhead;  the  culminating  or  higliest  point. 

Zephyr,  a poetical  name  for  the  west  ^ind;  a 
thin  cotton  fabric  for  summer  wear. 

Zero,  a cipher;  the  point,  indicated  by  the 
figure  0,  from  which  thermometerB  and 
barometers  are  graduated. 

Zest,  ardour,  zeal,  eagerness. 

Zeugma,  a grammatical  figure  by  which  a term 
which  belongs  to  one  word  or  chmae  is  made  to 
apply  also  to  another. 

ZigzsLg,  going  from  side  to  side  in  a slanting 
direction,  thus  forming  a series  of  acuta 
angles. 

Zinc,  a metallic  element  of  a bright  Wnlsh- 
white  colour. 

Zinc-blende,  native  sulphide  of  zinc,  blende. 

Zincog'Faphy,  the  art  of  etching  on  zinc. 

Zither,  a musical  instrument  with  a flat 
sounding-board  and  several  strings. 

Zodiac,  a zone  in  the  heavens  containing  tba 
twelve  constellations  whose  symbols  are  known 
as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Zodl'acal,  belonging  to  the  zodiac. 

Zoetrope,  a mechanical  optical  toy. 

Zone,  a belt  or  region. 

Zoochem'lstry,  that  branch  of  chemistry 
which  deals  with  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  animal  body. 

Zoog'raphy,  an  account  of  the  appearance, 
nature,  and  habits  of  animals. 

Zoollte,  a fossil  animal,  a petrified  animal 
organism. 

Zoology,  that  branch  of  biology  which  deala 
with  animal  life. 

Zooph'agous,  a camlvorouB  or  flesh-eating 
animaL 

Zoophyte,  a name  applied  to  certain  animal 
organisms  which  closely  resemble  plant-life. 

Zoot'omy,  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy, 
the  dissection  of  the  lower  animals. 

Zoroastrianism,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster 
as  embodied  in  the  sacred  writings  of  tha 
Parsees;  lire-woi'ship. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS. 


A1  First  class  (of  ships). 

A.A.G.  Assistant  Adjutant 

General. 

A.A.I.  Associate  of  Auction- 
eers’ institute. 

A,B,  (L.  Aritum  Bacca- 

laureus).  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  (Also  B. A.) 

A.B.  Able-bodied  seaman. 

Abp.  Archbishop. 

AtC.  (L.  Ante  C/iristum). 

Before  Christ. 

a/c.  Account. 

A.C.A.  Associate  of  Chartered 

Accountants. 

A,C,P,  Associate  of  the  College 

of  Preceptors. 

A.C.3,  Additional  Curates’ 

Society. 

A.G.S,  Anglo- Continental 

Society. 

A.D.  (L.  Anno  Domini).  In 
the  year  of  oui-  Lord. 

A.D.G.  Aide-de-camp. 

Ad  lib.  (L.  ad  lihitxim).  At 
pleasiu'e. 

Adm.  Admiral. 

JEt.  (L.  Mtatis).  In  the 
year  of  his  age. 

A.F.A,  Associate  of  the  Faculty 

of  Actuaries. 

A.G,  Adjutant  General. 

Ag.  (L.  Argentum).  Silver. 

A.H.  (L.  Anno  Hegirae).  In 
the  year  of  the  Hegira. 
(The  M ohammedan  era) . 

A.I.A,  Associate  of  the  In- 

stitute of  Actuaries. 

A.I.e.  Associate  of  the  Insti- 

tute of  Chemistry. 

Assoc.Inst.C.E.  Associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil 
Bngineers. 

A.K.C,  Associate  of  King’s 
College  (London). 

A.Ii.S,  Associate  of  the  Lin- 
nxan  Society. 

A.ni,  (L.  Anno  Mundi).  In 
the  year  of  the  world. 

AJU.  (L.  Ante  Meridiem). 
Before  noon. 


A.M,  (L.  Artium  Magxster) 
Master  of  Arts.  (Also 
M.A). 

A.M. Inst. G.E.  Associate-mem- 
{ er  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

A.M.S.  .\rmy  Medical  StalT. 

An,  (L.  Anno).  In  a year. 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

A.O,D,  Ancient  Order  of 
Ilruids. 

A.O.F.  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters. 

App.  Appendix. 

A.P.S.  Aborigines  Protection 
Society. 

A.P.U.C.  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Unity 
of  Christendom. 

Ag.  (L.  Aqua).  Water. 

A.Q.M.G.  Assistant  Quarter  Mas- 
ter General. 

A.B.  iL.AnnoBegni).  In  the 
year  of  the  feign. 

A.B.A,  Associate  of  the  Iloyal 
Academy. 

A.B.A. M.  Associate  of  the  Iloyal 
Academy  of  Music. 

A.B.G.A.  Associate  of  Iloyal 
College  of  Art. 

A.B.G.S.  Academical  rank  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Arch.  Archdeacon. 

A.R.C.S.  Associate  of  the  Iloyal 
College  of  Science. 

A.B.H.  A.  Associate  of  the  Iloyal 
Hibernian  Academy. 

A.B.I.B.A.  Associate  of  the 
Iloyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

A.R.S.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

A.R.S.M.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

A.S.  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.3.  In  the  year  of  our 
salvation.  (Ecclesi- 
astical). 

A.B.C.  Army  Service  Corps. 

A,S.RJS.  Army  Scripture 
Reauers’  Society. 


Atty.  Gon.  Attorney  General. 
Au.  (L.  Axtrum).  Gold. 

A.IT.G.  (L.  Ab  Urbe  Condita). 

Fi’om  the  building  of 
Rome. 

A.Y,  Authorized  Version  of 

the  Bible. 

A.Y.D.  Ai-my  Veterinary  De- 

partment. 


B.A.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
(Also  A,B.) 

B.A.O.  Bachelor  of  the  Art  of 
Obstetiics. 

B.C.  Before  Christ. 

B.  Ch,  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

B.Ch.D.  Bachelor  of  Dental 

B.C.L.  Bac^e^r  of  Civil  Law. 

B.C.S.  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

B.D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.D.S,  Bachelor  of  Dental 

Sui’gery. 

B.Eng.  Bachelor  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

B.IiJL.  Bachelor  of  Laivs. 

(Also  LL.B.) 

B/I.  Bill  of  lading. 

B.M.  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
B.Met.  Bachelor  of  Metal- 

lurgy. 

B.Mus.  Bachelor  of  Music. 

(Also  Mus.  Bac.) 

B.P.  British  Public. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

Brig.  Gen.  Brigadier-General. 
Brit.  Britain,  Britannia, 
Briton,  British. 

B.S.  Bachelor  in  Sui-geiT’. 
B.So.  Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.S.Ii.  Botanical  Society, 
London. 

Bt.  Baronet. 

B.Th,  Bachelor  of  Theology. 

B.Th.U.  British  Thermal  Unit. 
B.T.U.  Board  of  Trade  Unit. 

B.Y.  Blessed  Virgin. 

B,Y.M,  (L.  Beata  Verge  Maria). 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  i 


G.  Cent,  Centigrade,  Cen- 

time. 

C.  (L.  Circa)  about. 

C.A.  Chartered  Accountant. 

Cal.  C-.iIrforTiia. 

Cantab.  (L.  Cantabrigiensis'. 

Of  Cambridge. 

Cantnar.  (L.  CatUuariensis).  Of 
Canterbury.  (The  Pri- 
mate uses  Cantnar  as 
his  surname). 

C.Ass.  Church  Association. 

C.Aug'.P.  Citrates’  Augmentation 

Fund. 

C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.B.F.  Colonial  Bishopric's 

Fund. 

C.C.  County  Councillor. 

County  Council. 

C.C.C.  Corpus  Christi  College. 

C.D.l.  Church  Defence  Insti- 

tution. 

C.D.Y.  Carte-de-visite. 

C.B,  Civil  Engineer. 

Cel.  Celsius  (Thermometer). 

Cent.  (L.  cenitim).  A hun- 

dred. 

C.E.T.S.  Chmxh  of  England 
Temperance  Society. 

C.E.W.H.S.  Cnrueh  of  England 
Women's  Help  Soi'iety. 

C.E.W.M.S.  Chru'cli  of  Englaird 
Working  Men's"  So- 
ciety. 

C.E.Z.M.S.  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

Cf.  (L.  confer).  Compare. 

C.P  Chaplain  of  the  Forces. 

C.G.  Coast-guard. 

C.G.  Commissary-general. 

e.G.S  The  units  or  length. 

mass  and  time  (centi- 
metre. gramme,  second) 
used  m modern  scien- 
tific calculations. 

C.G.H.  Church  Guild’s  Union. 

C.H.B.  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

C.H.IIX,  Miister  of  Surgery. 

C.l,  Oixicr  of  the  wwn  of 

India. 
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Companion  of  the  Order 
of  the  Indian  Empire. 
City  Imperial  Volun- 
teers. 

Chief  Justice. 

Church  Lads’  Bri>i;nde. 
Cheshire  Lines  Com- 
mittee Railway. 

Central  London  Rail- 
way. 

Centimetres. 
Certificated  Master. 
{JuChirxirgiee  Magisier). 
Master  in  Surgery. 
Common  metre. 
Companion  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

Church  Mi8Sionai7  So- 
ciety. 

Company. 

County. 

Commanding  Officer. 
Colonial  Office. 

Care  of. 

Cash  on  delivery. 
Colonel. 

College. 

Commander. 
Commissioner. 
Commodore. 

(L.  contra).  Against. 
Connecticut. 

Clergy  Orphan  Corpor- 
ation. 

CoP.BHera.  Coiresponding  Mem- 
ber. 

Cor.Bec.  Con-esponding  Secre- 
tary. . 

Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

Clerk  of  the  Teace. 
Common  Picas. 

Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society.  ^ . 

Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council.  ^ „ 

Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
"way.  ^ 

(L.  Gustos  Privati  6t- 
gilli).  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal. 

Credit.  Creditor. 

(L.  Gustos  lloUiloruni). 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls. 
Caledonian  Railway. 
Cambrian  Railway. 
Crescendo.  (Musical). 
Chemical  Society. 

Civil  Service. 

Clerk  to  the  Signet. 
Court  of  Session. 
Companion  of  the  Star 
of  India. 

City  and  South  London 
Railway.  . , . 

Christian  Social  Union. 
Certificated  Teacher. 
Cyclists’  Touring  Club. 
(L.  cuprum).  Copper. 
Current;  the  present 
month. 

Commander  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Order. 
(c-L.  centum ; and  wt.- 
Eng.  weight).  A hun- 
dredweight. 


C.I.B. 

C.I.V. 

C.J. 

C.li.C.R. 

C.I0.R. 

cm. 

C.M. 

C.M. 

C.M. 

C.M.G. 


C.M.S. 

Co. 

Co. 

c.o. 

c.o. 

c/o. 

C.O.D. 

Col. 

CoU. 

Com. 

Com. 

Com. 

Con. 

Conn. 

C.O.P. 


C.O.B. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P.'A.S. 

C.P.C. 

C..F,R. 

C.P.S. 


Cr. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

Cros. 

C.S. 

c.s. 

C.S. 

c.s. 

C.S.I. 


C.S.U. 

C.T. 

C.T.C. 

Cn. 

Curt. 

C.Y.O. 

Cwt. 


(L.  denarius)-  Apenny. 
D.C.  (It.  Da  Gapo).  From 

the  beginning;  again. 
(Musical). 

B.C.Ii.  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

S>.D.  (L.  Divinitatia  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
R.D.D.  (L.  Dat,  donat.  dicatqxte). 

“ He — the  donor— gives 
this,  presents  and  dedi- 
cates it."  Letters  often 
written  after  the  name 
of  a donor,  on  a fly- 
leaf. 

Deft.  Defendant, 

Dal.  Delaware. 

Del.  (L.  delineavit).  He  (or 

she)  drew  it. 

D.E:ng.  Doctor  of  Engineering. 

D.P.  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

D.F.  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

(Also  F.D). 

D.G.  (L.  Dei  Oratxa).  By  the 

Grace  of  God. 

D.Hy.  Doctor  of  Hygiene. 

Dim.  Diminuendo.  (Musical). 

Dls.  Discount. 

D.Ii.  Deputy  Lieutenant. 

D.liit.  Doctor  of  I-iterature. 

D.li.O.  Dead  Letter  Office. 

(U-  Dis  Mtniihus).  '•  To 
the  Divine  Manes." 
Letters  at  the  head  of 
a Roman  tombstone. 


DJtleU  Doctor  of  Metallurgy. 

D.Mus.  lioctor  of  music.  (i>ee 
ilus.  D.) 

Do.  (It.  Ditto).  The  same. 

D.O.  District-office.  (Postal). 

I^Ib.  Dollars. 

D.O.flQT.  CL.  Deo  optitno  Maximo). 

'J'o  God  the  best  and 
Greatest. 

Doz.  Do/en. 

D.P.K.  Diploma  of  Public 
Health. 

Dr.  Debtor. 

Dr,  Doctor. 

dr.  Dram. 

D.S.  (It.  Dal  Segno).  From 
the  sign. 

D.Bc.  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.B.O.  Companion  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service 
Oroer. 

D.S.Sc.  Diplomate  in  Sanitaiy 
Science. 

D.T.  (L.  Doctor  Theologxce). 

Doctor  of  Tlieology. 

Dunelm.  (L.  Dunclmeusxs).  Of 
Durham. 

D,V.  (L.  Deo  xolente).  Cod 
willing. 

D.Y.H.  Diploma  in  Vetcrlmiiy 
Hygiene. 

dwt.  (d— L.  df/inriu«.nnd  wt. 

— Eng.  xcciynt).  A 
pennyweight. 


13.  Earl. 

Hblan,  (L.  FUanetisu).  Of 

Dublin. 

Ebor.  (L.  Dljoracensis).  Of 

Vork.  (The  Arch  bishop 
of  York  uses  JiUor  us 
his  surname). 

E.C.  Established  Church. 

E.G.U.  English  CL urcli  Union. 

Ed.  Editor. 

B.D.S.  English  Dialect  So- 

ciety. 

E.E.  Errors  excepted. 

E.E.T.S.  Early  English  Text 
Society. 

e.g.  {L.  exempli  gratia).  For 

examplo. 

E.L.R.  i;ast  London  Railway. 

Eng.  England  or  English. 

Env.Ext.  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

Eq.  Equal. 

B.R.  (L.  Edrardus  lic.v). 
King  Edward. 

Esq.  Esquire. 

E.T.  English  Translation. 

Bt  aJ.  (L.  et  alibi).  And  else- 
whci"e. 

Et  al.  (L.  ct  alii).  And 
others. 

etc.  (1j-  ef  cateri,  cater<F,  or 

ctelera).  And  otliers ; 
and  so  on. 

Et  seq.  (U.  et  seqxientes).  And 
the  following. 

Ex.dlv.  Exclusive  of  dividend. 

Exec.  Executor. 

Exeex.  Executrix. 

Exon.  (L.  Exonieiisis).  Of 
Exeter.  (The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  uses  Exon  as 
his  snmame). 

E.&O.E.  Errors  and  Omissions 
excepted. 


F.  Fahrenheit. 

f.  Franc. 

F.A.  Football  Association. 

Fafay.  Fahrenheit.  (Thermo- 

meter). 

F.A.M.  Free  and  Accepted 

Mason. 

F.A.S.  Fellow  of  the  Anti- 

quarian Society. 

F.A.S.E.  F ellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  (Edin- 
burgh). 

F.A.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  (Lon- 
don.) 

F.B.S.  Fellow  of  the  Botanical 

Society. 

F.B.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Botanical 
Society  (Edinburgh). 

F.C.  Fieri  curavit).  “ He 

directed  this  to  be 
done.”  Letters  put  at 
the  end  of  a monu- 
mental inscription, 
after  the  donor’s  name. 

F.C.A.  Fellow  of  Chartered 

Accountants. 

Fop.  Foolscap. 

F.C.P.  Fellow  of  the  College 

of  Preceptors. 


F.C.S. 

F.D. 


Foe. 

F.E.7.S. 


F.P.A. 

P.F.P.^ 

P.C.S. 

F.K.S. 

F.I.A. 

F.I.e. 

F.I.Inxt. 

FJ.I. 


Fla. 

F.L.S. 

F.IW. 

P.O. 

F.O. 

fo. 

1.0. b. 


F.P.S. 


F.R.C.I. 


F.C.P.S.  Fi'How  of  the  f'rmi- 
biidgc  J'kiio»ophi<_il 
Boeiety. 

Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

(L.  Ftdti  De/rusor.)  D*-. 
fender  of  the  I'aith. 
(Also  D.F). 

(L.  fecit).  He  (or  she) 
did  It. 

Fellow  of  the  Edu- 
cational Institute  '<> 
Scotland. 

Fellow  of  the  E’acultT 
of  Actuariii. 

Fellow  of  tlie  Faculty 
of  Physiciiini-  uiid 

Surgeons  (Gliu-gow) 

Fellow  of  the  l.eol'.g!- 
cnl  Society. 

Fellow  of  the 
culturol  S<,el<-t  T. 

Fellow  of  tin-  Iii'titut'- 
of  Aetuorli  '). 

Fellow  of  tlu-  In-tit'-t' 
of  Chemistry. 

1 1'll'iw  of  tne  lu.;  • 
Tii.stilutc. 

Fellow  of  the  lu'.’. . 
tnte  of  Joum.'ili't- 

F.K.Q.C.P.I.  Fellow  of  Kir,/  - 
und  Qui  t u‘-  < ol.-  .it 
Physicians.  Ii'  -oi'i. 
Florida. 

Fi*lU)W  of  the  Liniia  'in 
Soi'irty. 

Field. Marshal. 

Foreign -office. 
E'leld-Offii  '1. 

Folio. 

Goods  boin/bt  'or  "-’I. 
to  b«'  di  .ivi  ii-.'.  ’■  fi  ■ 1 
on  bouid.  " 

Fellow  of  the  I’hi  o- 
bigical  Soek'ty. 

F.RJV.S.  Fellow  of  the  Rnrsi 
Astronouili  al  i-o-  iet  > 
Fellow  of  the  Ui.; 
Colonial  Institute. 

F.R.C.P.  Fellow  of  the  R-.y  ,; 

College  of  Phy-n  i ui .. 

F.R.C.P.E.  Fellow  ol  tlo  ln-.i 
College  of  I’hysii 
(Edinburgh). 

F.R.C.S.  Fellow  of  the  Roynl 
t;oUcgc  of  Surg*  ons. 

F.R.C.S.Eng.  Fellow  of  thi 
Royal  tkillege  of  ^ur- 
goons  (England). 

F.R.C.S.E.  Follow  of  tin-  poy.nl 
College  of  .‘'urgi  i-ns 
(Edinburgh). 

F.R.C.BJ.  Fellow  of  the  Boya; 

College  of  Surg' oi'.s 
(Ireland). 

F.R.C.V.8.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Vetennaiy 
Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societv. 

F.R.H.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

F.R.Hlst.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society. 

F.R.I.B.A.  Fellow  of  the  Koval 
Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

F.R.M.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society. 

F.R.BIet.Soc.  Fellow  of  the 
Koyed  Meteorological 
Society. 

F.R.P.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society. 

F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

F.R.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  (Edinburgh). 

F.R.S.I<.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

F.S.A.  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 

F.S.A.Scot,  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries 
(Scotland). 

F.S.!.  Fellow  of  the  Sur- 

veyoi's’  Institution. 

F.S.S.  Fellow  of  the  Statisti- 

cal Society. 

F.T.C.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

F. Z.S.  Fellow  of  the  Zoologi- 

cal Society. 

Ga*  Georgia  (United 

States). 

G. A.  General  Assembly. 

G.B.  Great  Britain. 

G.B&I.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

land. 

G.CJB.  Grand  Cross  of  the 

Hath. 


G.C.H.  r-rvud  Croas  of  the 
uejbha  (rt  Umaover. 
C.C.I.E.  Knight  Uroad  Co*r- 
majtder  of  the  ladUi. 
Empire. 

C.C.I..H.  Grand  Cross  of  tlic 
I.egiun  of  Honour. 
O.C.M.Q.  Grand  Cross  of  St. 

MiChael  andM.Georg' 
C.e.R.  (i rest  Contra!  lull wt.y 
G. C.S.I.  Grand  Commander  uf 
tbe  Star  ol  India. 
C.C.Y.O.  Knight  Grand  (Yoatof 
')i.,-  Royal  tictoriai. 

' T i T. 

G.D.  i.’i.id  Duke  (or  Duch- 
ess). 

Gdnc.  Gardens. 

C.E.ll.  (iieal  i.aftiTTi  Railway. 
C.P. 8.  JGirls  Eri'-ndiy  Sodei;  . 

G.L.  Grand  Lougi’. 

gm.  <.ramn.<-s. 

C.M.  (<raud  MasU-r. 

C.M.K.P.  G.-iitid  Master  of  tbe 
Ku'gbts  uf  hi.  PatrjeW 
C.M.R.  Groat  KoithiTU  iLaii- 
w.ny. 

C.N.R.  (..'■.it  Nortliem  Itai! 
way.  (lirltndi. 

C.N.S.R.  Gn  at  Ki  itli  of  Scol- 
l..aJ  Railway. 

Cov.Cen.  i.uvernor  (.fneral. 
C.P.O.  (>t  nerml  Pcst-uthce. 
gr.  (irain. 

Gr.  Grfck. 

G. S.W.R.  (il.i'g'iw  and  Souik 

M efiein  Hallway. 
C.S.W  .R.  (trial  hui.ll.iin  and 
\N  . -li  rn  l’..tiiwa  i. 

t i ri  '.uiidl. 

C.Yf.R.  l.rrat  Vt'i  ^Te^»  Km'. 

w 1 j . 

H. A.C.  II  Artille-y 

H.B.M.  Hi!  or  her)  Prttanr. 

.'I  A -‘ty 

H.C.  Huum  ofi'oinmoni. 

H.C.  )l(  raid  s Culles'e 

h.e.  (1.  '1' 0 Ki).  1 hat  (or 

thus)  Is. 

H.E.  Eniini-ni'' 

H.E.  }1 Kxev  ill  ii>.  y. 

Heb.  H'  l.mw. 

H.C.  Ho’»e  Gu.iia  -. 

H.H.  }’ib  (f,r  H.  .'1  lllghne-e. 

H.K.  >i  1*  Holiiifssdhc Pojrt 

hhd.  Hvgi-head 

H.I.H.  Ills  (or  Her)  Impoia.; 

Highness. 

Hll.  Hilary 

H.I.H.  Hi*  Iinpcriitl  Majeety 

H.J.  L ific  Jovrj.  Hue 

lies. 

H.J.S.  il.  Htc  Jui  (SrfxU:'., , 
H ere  lie*  buried. 

H.L.  House  of  Lords, 

h.l,  '7,.  hoe  Utcij).  In  thi- 

place. 

H.L.I.  Highland  Light  Ic- 

fr.ntrv. 

H.M.  Hia  (or  Her)  Majestv. 

H.M.C.  His  'or  Her}  Majesty  ? 
Customs. 

H.H.I.S.  His  Majesty’s  Inspet- 
tor  of  Schools. 

H.M.S.  His  Majeny's  Service 

H.M.S.  His  Majesty’s  ship. 

H.P.  Half-pay. 

K.P.  Horse- power. 

H.R.H.  His  (or  Her)  Royal 

Highness. 

H.RJ.P.  iL  hie  requirscit  in 

pace).  Here  rests  in 
pe.oce. 

H.S.  'L. Aicriftisl.  Herelles. 

H.S.H.  His  ,'or  Her)  Serene- 

Highness. 

H.S.S.  (L.  Hiitoria  Soeietatis 

Soeixit).  Fellow  of  the 
Historical  Society. 
H.W.M.  High  water  mark. 

la.  Iowa. 

lb.  or  Ibid.  L.  Ibidem).  In  the 
same  place. 

Indian  Civil  Service. 
(L.  idem The  same. 
(L.  id  est).  "niat  is. 
(more  properly  IHS 
orlHC;.  The  first  three 
lettei-s  of  the  name 
Jesus  in  Greek. 

Illinois. 

Independent  Labour 
Party. 

Isli-  of  Man. 

Indian  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

(L.  Imperator).  Em- 
peror Imperial. 


I.C.S. 

Id. 

i.e. 

I.H.S. 


111. 

I.L.P. 

I.M. 

l.M.D. 

Imp. 
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los: 


ln<Ua»Sle(Ikal  Service. 
in.  Inch. 

Incog*  (It.  utecfjnUo,  incog- 
nita). Unlinovni. 
Indiana. 

(L.  instwte).  Instant; 
of  the  present  month. 
Institute ; Institution. 
Interest. 

Intrans*  [1t.iHtraa»itu).  On  the 
way. 

(li.  inomU).  He  de- 
sired. 

The  Imperial  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  India. 
Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 
Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellow 
I owe  you. 

(L.  In  pragentia  Domi- 
norum4.  In  presence 
of  the  Lords  (of  Ses- 
sion), Edinburgh. 

(L.  quou).  The 

same  as. 

Inland  Bevenue  Office. 
Irish  Royal  RitieB. 
Imperial  Service  Order 
Italian. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Imperial  Yeomanry. 


Ind. 

Inet* 

Inst* 

Int. 


Iny. 

1.0. CJT. 

1.0. G.T. 

1.0. 0.. 

IcO.U. 

l.P.D. 


1.9. 

I.R.O. 

l.R.R. 

I.S.O. 

It. 

I.W. 

i.y. 


J.A.  Judge- Advocate. 

J.C.  Jesus  Christ. 

J.C.D.  (h.  Juris  Cinilis  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

iI.D.  (L.  Jurum  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

J.G.W.  Junior  Grand  Warden. 

J.P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Jr.  Junior. 

J.G.D.  (L.  Jwrli  Utriusque 

Doctor).  Doctor  of  both 
Civil  and  ofCanon  l.aw. 

J. W.  Junior  Warden. 

K.  Kiijg. 

Kan.  Kansas. 

K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.B.  King’s  Bench. 

K.C.  King’s  Counsel. 

K.C.B.  Knight  Commander  of 

the  Bath. 

K.C.H.  Knight  Commander  of 

the  Guelphs  of  Han- 
over. 

K.C.I.B.  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Indian  Empire. 

K.C.M.G.  Knieht  Commander  of 
St.  Michael  and  6t. 
Geoige. 

K.C.S.  Knight  of  the  Order  of 

Charles  III.  (Spain). 

K.C.S.I.  Knight  Commandei"  of 
the  Star  of  India. 

K.C.y.O.  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Victorian  Order. 

K.D.6.  King’s  Dragoon  Guards. 

K.B.  Kn^ht  of  the  Eagle 

(Prussia). 

Ken.  Kentucky. 

K.G.  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

K.G.C.  Knight  of  the  Grand 

Cross. 

K.G.G.B.  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bathi 

K.G.C.M.G.  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 

K.G.F*  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  (Spain). 

K.G.H*  Knight  01  the  Guelphs 
of  Hanover. 

K.H.  Knight  of  Hanover. 

Mlog.  Kilogramme. 

hlloin.  Kilometre. 

K.X<J9«  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

K.Ii.B«  Knight  of  Leopold  of 
Bel^um. 

K.M  Knight  of  Malta. 

K.  Mess.  King's  Messenger. 

K.N.S.  Knight  of  the  Koyal 
Northern  Star  (Swe- 
den). 

K.O.S.B.  King’s  Own  Scottish 
Borderers. 

K J.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

K.R.R.  K ing’8  Royal  Kifles. 

K.S*  Knight  of  the  Sword 
(Sweden). 

K.T,  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

K. T.  Knight  Templar. 

I>.  Lord  or  Lady. 

L.  Latin. 

I<.  fL.  Kbra).  Pound  (Sterl- 

ing). 

L.A*  Legislative  Assembly. 

li.K*  Law  Agent. 


Li. A,  Literate  In  Arts. 

1/B,.  Louisiana. 

Licentiate  of  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall  (Ireland.) 
X*.A.S.  Licentiate  of  the  Apo- 

thecaries’ Society. 
(Also  L.8.A). 

Lat.  Latitude. 

Lb.  (L.  Libra).  Pound. 

L.2.S.C.R.  London  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Kailwey. 
L.C.  Lord  Chamberlain. 

L.C.  Lord  Chancellor. 

1.0.  Lower  case  (type). 

L.C.C.  London  County  (Coun- 

cil. 

L.Ch.  Licentiate  in  Surgery. 

L.C.J.  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

L.C.P.  Licentiate  of  the  College 

of  Preceptors. 

L.D.  Lady  Day. 

L.D.S.  Licentiate  of  Dental 

Surgery, 

L.F.P.S.  Licentiate  of  the  Fac- 

ulty of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

L.G.  Life  Guards. 

L.I.  Dong  Island. 

L.I.  Light  Infantry. 

Lib.  (L.  Liber).  Book. 

Lie.  Med.  Licentiate  in  Medi- 
cine. 

Lleat.  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Col.  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Lient.Gen.  Lieutenant-General. 
Lieat.Gov.  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. 

Linn®  an. 

Lady-literate  in  Arts. 
(L.  Legum  Baccalan- 
rus.)  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(the  double  letter  L is 
used  to  denote  the 
plural).  (AlsoB.i.) 

(L.  Legum  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Laws 
(L.  Legum  Jtlagister). 
Master  of  Laws. 

Lord-  Lieutenant  of  Ire  - 
land. 

Long  Metre. 

Licentiate  in  Mid- 
wifery. 

L.N.W.R.  London  and  North 
Western  Railway, 
loc.  Cit.  (L.  loco  citato.)  In  the 

?lace  quoted, 
longitude. 

(L.  loqxUtur).  Speaks. 
Licentiate  of  the  Ob- 
stetrical Society. 

Lord  Provost. 

Labour  Representative 
Committee. 

L.R.C.P.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physician.*!. 
L.R.C.P.B.  Licentiate  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians (Edinburgh). 
L.R.C.S.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 
Linnman  Society. 

(L.  locus  sigilit.)  The 
place  of  the  seal. 
Licentiate  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Apotliecaiies 
(Also  L.A.8.). 

(L.  Libra,  Solidi,  De- 
narii). Poimds,  shil- 
lings, i®n«e. 

Licentiate  in  Sanitary 
Science. 

London  and  South 


Linn. 

L.L.A. 

LL.B. 


LL.D. 

LL.M. 

L.L.I. 

L.M. 

L.M. 


Lon. 

loq. 

L.O.S. 

L.P. 

L.R.C. 


L.S. 

L.S. 

L.S.A. 


L.S.D. 


L.S.Sc. 


L.S.W.R. 

Western  Railway. 
L.T.S.R.  London,  Tilbury,  and 
Southend  Railway. 
L.W.M.  Low  water  mark. 
LXX.  (70)  Septuagint version. 


M.  Marquis. 

M.  Monsieur. 

M.  (L.  meridies).  Noon. 

M.A.  Master  of  Arts.  (Also 

A.U.) 

Maj.  Gen.  Major-General. 

M.A.O.  Master  of  the  Art  of 

Obstetrics. 

Mass.  Massachusetts. 

M.  Ast.  S.  Member  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

M.B.  (L.  Medecina  Bacea- 

laureus).  Bachelor  of 
Medicine.  (Also  B.M.) 

M.C.  Master  in  surgery. 

(Also  C.M.) 

M.C.  Master  of  (leremonies. 

M.C.  Member  of  Congress. 

M.C.C.  Marylebone  Cricket 

enub. 

M.Ch.D.  Master  of  Fental 

Surgery. 


M.C.P*  Member  of  the  College 
of  Preceptore. 

M.D.  (L.  Jieaictna  Doctor.) 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Md.  Maryland. 

Mdlle.  Mademoiselle. 

Mdme.  Madame. 

M.D.K.  Metropolitan  District 
Railway. 

M.D.S.  Master  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

M.E.  Mechanical,  Military, 
or  Mining  Engineer. 

M.E.  Methodist  EpiscopaL 

Me.  Maine. 

Mem.  Memorandum. 

M.Eng.  Master  of  Engineering. 

Messrs.  Messieurs,  Gentlemen. 

M.F.H.  Master  of  Foxhounds. 

M.G.W.R.  Midland  Great  West- 
ern Railway. 

M.Hon.  Most  Hoaoui-able. 

M.H  J3.  Member  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society. 

H.Inst.C.E.  Member  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

Mich.  Michigan. 

M.I.E.E.  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineei's. 

M[.I.Kech.E.  Member  of  the  In- 
-litution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

M.Inst.M.B.  Member  of  Insti- 
tution of  Mining  Engi- 
neers. 

Mid.  Midshipman. 

Minn.  Minnesota, 

Min.  Plen.  Minister  Plcnipoten- 
tiaiy. 

Miss.  Mississippi. 

M.L.A.  Member  of  the  legis- 
lative Assembly. 

M.L.C.  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council. 

MM.  Their  Majesties. 

MM.  Messieurs. 

mm.  Millimetres. 

M.Met.  Master  of  Metallurgy. 

M.N.S.  Member  of  theNumis- 
uiatical  Society. 

Mo.  Missouri. 

M.O.  3Ioney  Order.  (Postal). 

Mo(L  (L.  moderato).  Moder- 

ately. (Musical). 

M.OJil.  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

H.O.O.  Money  Order  Office. 

M.P.  Member  of  Parliament. 

M.P.S.  Member  of  tlic  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

M.P.S.  Member  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society. 

Mr.  (L.  Magisti^').  Mister. 

M.R.  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

M.R.  Midland  Railway. 

M.R.  Metropolitan  Railway. 

M.R.A.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science. 

M.R.A.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

M.R.C.P.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

M.R.C.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

M.B.C.V'.S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veter- 
inary Surgeons. 

M.R.C.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

M.R.I.  Member  of  the  Royal 

Institution. 

M.R.I.A.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

Mrs.  Mistress. 

M .R.S.L.  Member  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Literature. 

M.S.  Master  in  Surgery. 

M.S.  (L.  menioria  sacrum). 

Sacred  to  the  memory. 

M.S.H.  Master  of  Staghounos. 

MSS.  Manuscripts. 

M.S.S.  Member  of  the  Statisti- 

cal Society. 

Mas.  B.  (\i.  Mustoa  Baccalaureus). 

Bachelor  of  Music. 
(Also  B.  Mus.). 

Mas.  D.  (Li. Musiea  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Music.  (Also  D. 
Mus.). 

M.V.O.  Member  of  the  Victorian 
Order. 

M. W.O.M.  Most  Woi-thy  Grand 

Master. 

N. B.  North  Britain. 

N.B.  (L.  nof<t  bene).  Note 

well. 

N.B.R.  North  British  Railway. 

N.C.  North  Carolina. 

N.C.U.  National  Cyclists’ 

Union. 


M. D. 

N. Dak. 
N.E. 
R.E.R. 


Neb. 


No  Date. 

North  Dakota. 

New  Engiari'.. 

North  Eastern 
way. 

Nebraska, 
nem.  con.  (L.  fievuxe  eot.trc.:- 
cente).  Nooneeonu«- 
dicting. 

nem.  diS;  (L.  nemine  dUs*nti»tit(  . 
No  oae  dissenting. 

(It.  netto)  Lowest 
(Used  in  the  Cem- 
mercLal  World,  to  cr  - 
note  a price  that  i.*' 
subject  to  no  dedartlui. 
whate^'er). 

Nevada. 
Newfoundland, 

New  Granada. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

North  Latitude. 

North  London  RaE- 
way. 

New  Mexico. 

New  Orleans. 

(L.  uutnero).  Nmni"  - 
Non  obst.  (L.  non  obstaiite).  Nt  t - 
withstanding. 

Nonpros.  (L.  non  prosoqutfur 
He  does  not  prosecute. 
(L.  non  sequiittr).  1: 
does  not  follow. 

Not  ary -public. 

New  Providenoe. 
National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation. 

New  Style. 

Nova  Scotia. 

National  Skating  Asso- 
ciation. 

N.S.E.P.  National  Society  t-r 
the  Education  of  t'n 
Poor. 

North  Staffordshi: ; 
Railway. 

New  South  Wales. 
National  Union  c' 
Teachers, 

Nativity  of  the  Vuci:; 
Mary. 

North  West  Pastsage . 
North  W est  Teiritor . • , 
New  York. 

New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  Cross. 


’ net. 


NeVi 

N.P. 

N.C. 

M. H. 

N. J, 
N.L. 
H.L.R. 

N.M. 
N.O. 
No. 


Non  seq. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.R.A. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S.A. 


N.S.R. 

N.S.W. 

K.U.T. 

N.Y.M. 


N.W.P. 

N.W.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Z. 

(n.j.c. 


O.  Ohio. 

o/a.  On  account  of. 

Ob.  (L.  o6it(.)  Died. 

O.P.  Oddfellows. 

O.H.C.  Old  High  German. 

O.H.M.S.  On  His  Majesty’s  Ser- 
vice. 

O.M.  Old  measurement. 

O.M.  Order  of  Merit. 

On.  Oregon. 

O.C.O.  Stand  for  the  thre.' 

anthems;  O sapiefitto . 
O radix,  O Adonni. 
snug  in  the  Romar 
Catholic  Church  fo' 
nine  days  befo:\ 
Christmas. 

OiP.  Order  of  Preachers. 

O.P.  Out  of  print. 

O.P.  (^posite  Prompter. 

Op.  cit.  (L.  opere  citato),  h:  th9 
work  referred  to. 

O.S.  Old  style 

O.S.  Out  of  stock. 

O.S.  Ordinary  Seaman. 

O.S.B.  Order  or  St.  Benedict. 

O. T.  Old  Testament. 

Oxon.  (L.  Oxoniensts).  Of  Ox- 

ford. (The  Bishop  c.' 
Oxford  uses  Oxon  a' 
his  surname). 

P,  Princeps.  (Attached, 
to  the  signature  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales). 

P,  President. 

P.A.S.I.  Professional  Associate 
of  the  Surveyors’  Insti. 
tution. 

P.B.  (E.  PMlosopbia  B,tf<a- 

laurruji).  Bachelor  v'f 
Philosophy.  (Also 
Bh.  B. 

P.C.  Privy  Council,  Privy 

Councillor. 

P.C.  Perpetual  Curate. 

P.C.  Police  Constable. 

p.c.  Post-Card. 

P.D.  (L.  P'l.'ifrir/uMiwn).  Alter 

the  flood. 

P.D.  (L,  I'bilosopbiaDoeio'':. 

DiH'tor  of  Philosophy. 
(Also  Ph.  D.) 
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§d.  Paid. 

'.E.  Protestant  Episcopal. 

P.E.I.  Pi'ince  Edward  Island. 
Penn.  Pennsylvania. 
'■pePa.n.  (It.per  annum).  Yearly, 
percent.  (L.  pur  centum).  )iy 
the  hundred. 

P.G.H.  Past  Grand  Master. 

Ph.H.  SeeP.P. 

Ph.  D.  See  P.  D. 

Pinx.  CL.  Pxnxit).  He  (or  she) 

did  It.  (Put  with  the 
Artist’s  name  or  initials 
on  a Painting). 

PI.  Place. 

P.Ii.  Poet  Laureate. 

PJSfl.  (L.  ■ post  meridiem). 

. After  noon. 

P.OT,  Past  Master. 

P.M.  Post-Master. 

P.M.G.  < Postmaster-General. 
P.O.  Post-office. 

P.O.  Postal  order. 

P.dk.O.  Peninsular&Oiieiilal. 
P.O.O.  Post-office  Oj  der. 

Pop.  Population. 

P.O.S.B.  Post  - office  Savings 
Hank, 
p.p.  Pages, 

jp.p.  Past  participle. 

P.P.  Parish  Priest. 

P.P.  Parcels  Post. 

P.P.C.  (Er.  pour  prendre  congi). 
To  take  leave. 

P.F.S.  Additional  Postscript, 

p.pr.  Participle  present. 

Pr.  Prince,  Priest. 

P.R.  Prize  Ring. 

P.R.A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

P.B.Ct  (L.  Post  Romam  Con- 

ditam).  After  the  build- 
ing of  Romo. 

Preb.  Prebend, 

roref.  Prefix. 

P.R.I.B.A.  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of 
Eritish  Aichitects. 
Prof.  Professor, 

pro  tern.  (L.  pro  tempore).  For 
the  time  being. 

prox.  (L.  proxitno).  In  the 

next  month. 

P.R.S.  President  of  the  Royal 

Society. 

P.B.S.A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

P.S.  (L.postscriphtm).  Post- 

script. 

P.S.  Privy  Seal. 

Fs.  Psalms. 

P.T.  Pupil  Teacher. 

P.T.C.  Pupil  Teachers’ Centre. 

F.T.O.  Please  turn  over. 

Pub.  Published,  Publisher, 

Publication. 

Fab.  Goo.  Public  Documents. 


Q. 

Q.A.B. 

«.C. 

q.d, 

q.e. 

Q.E.O. 


<a.E.F. 

Q.S.I. 


q.l. 

Q.lff. 

Q.M.G. 

q.p. 

tfr. 

Q.S. 

q.s. 

qt. 

q.y. 

Q.V.C.S. 


R. 


Query  or  question. 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 
Queen’s  College. 

(L.  quasi  dicat).  As  if 
he  should  say. 

{h.  quod  est).  Which  is. 
(L.  quod  erat  demon- 
strandum). Which  was 
to  be  demonstrated. 

(L.  quod  erat  faciendum). 
Which  was  to  be  done. 
(L.  quod  erat  invenien- 
dum). Which  was  to 
be  found  out. 

(L.  quantum  libet).  As 
much  as  you  please. 
Quarter-master. 
Quartermaster  General. 
L.  quantum  placet).  As 
much  as  you  please. 
Quire. 

Quarter  Sessions. 

(L.  quantum  sufficit). 
Enough. 

Quar^. 

(L.  quod  vide).  Which 
see. 

iP.  Queen  Victoria’s 
Clergy  Sustentation 
Fund. 


R. 

B.A. 


(L.  Rex).  King;  (L. 
Regitia).  Queen. 
Reaumur. 

Royal  Academy;  Royal 
Academician. 
Rear-Admiral. 

R.A.  Royal  Arch. 

R.A.  Royal  Artillery. 

R.A.IB.  Royal  Academy  of 
Music. 

R.A.KiC*  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps. 


R.A.S.  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

R.A.S.  Royal  Astronomical 

R.B.A.  Itoval  Society  of  British 

Artists. 

R.B.R.I,  Royal  British  Radium 
Institute. 

R.C.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.C.Pt  Royal  College  of  I'bysl- 
cians. 

R.C.S<  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

R.D.  .Rural  Dean. 

R.D.  Royal  Dragoons. 

R.D.  Rural  District  (Postal). 

R.D.G.  Rural  District  Council. 

R.E.  Royal  Exchange. 

R.E.  Royal  Engiiicei-.. 

Ref.  Ch,  Reformed  I'hurch. 

Reg.  Registrar. 

Reg.  Prof.  Jleghis  Professor 

Reg.  Regent. 

Rep.  Report. 

Rep.  Representative. 

Rep.  Republic. 

R.etl.  King  and  Emperor  of 
India. 

Rev.  Reverend. 

R.F.A.  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

R.G.G.  Royal  Grenadier 
Guards. 

R.C.R.  Royal  Garrison  Regi- 
ment. 

R.G.S.  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

R.H.  Royal  Highlanders. 
(Rlack  Watch). 

R.H. A.  Royal  HorH(*  Artillery. 

R.H. A.  Royal  Hihcruiaii  Acad- 
emy. 

R.H.S.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

R.H.S.  Royal  Humane  Society. 

R.I.  Rhode  Island. 

R.l.B.A.  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

B.l.C.  Royal  Irish  Constab- 
ulary. 

R.I.IVI,  Royal  Indian  Marine. 

R.I.P.  (L.  Requiescat  pace). 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

R.L.O.  Returned  letter  offiee. 
(Postal). 

R.M.  Royal  Mail. 

R.IVI.  Royal  Marines. 

R.M. A.  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

R.M. A.  Royal  Military  Asyluin. 

R.M.L.I.  Royal  Marino  I.igiit  In- 
fantry. 

R.M.S.  Royal  Mail  Steamer. 

R.N.  Royal  Navy. 

R.N.R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

R.R.C.  Royal  Red  Cross.  (For 
zeal  and  devotion  in 
nui-sing  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors). 

Rs.  Rupees. 

R.S.  Royal  Society. 

R.S.A.  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy. 

R.S.E.  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

R.S.L.  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. 

R.S.M.  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

R.S.N.A.  Royal  Society  ofNorth- 
em  Antiquities. 

R.S.O.  Railway  Sub-office. 
(For  letters). 

R.S.S.  (L.  Regia  Societatis 
Socius).  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

R.S.Y.P.  (Ft.  Rimndez  s'il  vous 
p^lt).  Please  reply. 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honourable. 

Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 

R.T.S.  Religious  ’Tract  Society. 

Rt.  Wp,  Right  Worsliipful. 

R.U.I.  Royal  Hnivei’sity,  Ire- 
land. 

R.  Y.  Revised  Version, 

R.Y.  Rifle  Volunteers. 

R.W.D.G.M.  Right  W^orshipful 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

R.Yr.C.M.  Rirat  W'^orshipful 
Grand  Master. 

R.W.G.R.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Representative". 

R.W.G.S.  Right  Worthy  Grand 

R.W.G.T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treasurer. 

R.W.G.T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Templar. 

R.W.G.W.  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Warden. 

R.W.S.  Royal  Society  of  Paint- 
ers in  Watercolours. 

R.W.StG.W.  Right  Worshipful 
Senior  Grand  War*n. 

R«Y,S«  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  , 


Rx. 


10  rupees. 


B. 

B. 
s. 

B.A. 
S.A. 
S.A. 

Salop. 


Mls- 


Saint. 

Sunday. 

Shilling. 

South  Africa. 

South  America. 

South  Australia. 

„ - Shropshire. 

B.A.U.C.  Boutn  American 
sionary  Society. 

South  Britain. 

Society  of  nibii.  al 
.^cha'ology. 

South  Carolina. 

(L  Senatur  (i  n idlmti 
A decree  of  tin-  .si  nui*-. 
(L.  Scalp  ilj.  lie  eu 
graved  it. 

■ E.  « i(i.rf).  That  ir  to 
Say. 

(L.  Sdetifia  hacce 
laureu*).  Baehelor  i.! 
Science.  ALo  h.  Sc 
(L.  Sctentia 
Doctor  of  S' iem  e. 
(AIm.  /).  8<  ) 

Student  in  Ei'.  il  I,aw. 
Semple. 

Soutli  Dakota 
So<ial  ]iiiii 
I'fdciation. 

Somerset  and 

ICailw  .ly. 

Sheffield  District  Ra; 
way. 

S.D.U.K.  Society  forthe  dlffu^■  m 
of  useful  knoHledge. 
Bee.  Secretary. 

Sec.  Log.  cectary  of  Legation. 
~ Senate,  Senator. 

(L.  MequentKi).  Ti. 

following. 

S.E.C.R.  South  Eastern  a:  d 
Chatham  Railway. 

(L.  sub  fine).  T'lwarc' 
the  end. 

S.F.T.C.D.  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  Dublin. 
Sulicitor-Generul. 

(L.  sub  ifiiliot.  T 
wanls  the  beginning. 
Society  of  Jesus.  (On; 
of  theJesuita.) 

Sanskrit. 

Solicitor  at  Law. 
Sergeant-.M^or. 


i r:  t ic 
1)  irt 


B.B. 

S.B.A. 

8.C. 

S.C. 

Sc, 

sc. 

Sc.  B. 


Sc.D. 

S.C.L. 

Bcr. 

S.  Dak. 
8.D.F. 

S.D.R. 

B.D.R. 


Sen. 

seq. 


B.r. 


8.G. 
s.  in, 

B.J. 

Skp. 

S.L. 

S.H.  

Sm.  Caps.  Small  Capitals. 
S.M.R.  Sheffield  and  .^lidland 
Railway. 

Sub-office  (roRt.vl). 
Spain,  Spanish. 

(L.  Sifir  prole).  'With- 
out Offspring. 

S.P.C.A.  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

S.P.C.C.  Society  for  the  Pre 
vention  of  Cruelty  i. 
Children. 

S.P.C.K.  Society  for  the  Pro 
motion  of  Christian 
Knowledge. 

Society  lor  the  Pr< 
pagation  of  the  Gospci. 
S.P.Q.R.  (L.  Senatus  Populusqn. 

Rotnmnus).  The  Roman 
Senate  and  People. 

(L.  Sequens).  The  fol- 
lowing. 

Square.— square 
foot,  &c.,  &C. 

(L.  Societatis  Regia 
Socius).  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Saints. 

Sunday  School. 

Solicitor  before  the 
Supreme  Courts  (Scot- 
land). 

Saint. 

^L.  Sacra  Theologia 
lyoctor).  Doctor  of 
Theology. 

(L.  Sacra  Theologia  Pro- 
fessor). Professor  of 
Theology. 

Substitute. 

Suffix, 

Superintendent. 

(L.  Supra).  Above. 

Sur.Gen.  Surgeon-General. 
Barv.  Gen.  Surveyor-General. 


T.C,D. 

Temp. 

Tenn. 

Teut. 

Tex. 

T.m.O. 

T.O. 

T.O. 

tonn. 

Tp. 

tr. 


S.O. 

Sp. 

S.P. 


S.P.G. 


Sq. 

sq. 

S.R.S. 


SS. 

S.S. 

B.S.C. 


St. 

S.T.D. 


S.T.P. 

Sub. 
Snff. 
Sapt. 
Sup. 


S.V. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S'Br. 

Swit. 

Syn. 

srr.R. 


(L.  sub  voce)  Under 
the  word  or  heading. 
South  Whales, 

Senior  W'arden. 
Sweden.  Swedish. 
Switzerland. 

Synonym, Synonymous. 
South  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way. 


Tr. 

Tp. 

T.R.H. 

T. T.L. 
Typo. 

U. C. 


U.D.C. 

U.F.C 

U.K. 

U.K.A. 

Ult. 

Unit. 

Up. 

U.P. 

U.3. 

U.8. 

U.B.A. 

U.B.A. 

U.a.M. 

U.6.N. 

U.S.6. 

U. B.U. 

Ut. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V.fl. 

Y.A. 

V.A. 

Ya- 

Yat. 

Y.C. 

Y.D.L. 

V.D.M. 


Trinity  College  DuMlrv 
(L.  Umpors).  la  the 
time  of  (Moslcnl). 
Tennrmjc. 

Teutonic. 

Texaa. 

Telegraph  Money  Order, 
I Postal). 

Turn  over. 

Tel  egra  ph  - office . 
Tonnngi^ 

Trau&lator,  Translat  I on. 
Transposvi  (rs<<i  m 
coiT<-ctlng  Fiintei*’ 
Proof*) 

TreaMin-r 

Trustee. 

Thi  ir  Royal  Hlgh- 
n*»*«  a. 

'I'o  t.ike  II  ave. 

'l  ypi.gi  ijihi-r. 

(L.  mrbts  rrendit.') 
From  the  building  of 
the  city  of  Runic. 

L'rb.in  Di'lrii  t < 'our,. 
t'nlti  d I'ri  <•  •liun  ti 
I'nlU  d Kingdoin. 

I'Uter  King-al  arm* 

(L.  u/fimc).  In  the;  1*1 

month 

Vnitanan. 

I’ppiv. 

X nfted  Prcubyterlan. 
I’nited  *^tat<  s. 

(L.  wX  ju/>rup  At  al 
Inltid  HUt's  of 
Amerira. 

I'nited  Siat<-s  Army. 
I’nit4*d  htitti » 'iiiil  . 
I'nlti  d rtat<-*  .Nj»y 
I'nltcd  Ktatc*  H.  nii‘.  -. 

I nit«-d  Mates  hhip. 

Uuh. 


^'lctor!a. 

(L.  t'r.'jj).  Aci.n*’. 

L.  i-i.f-)  h-  . 

^■||  ir  .\t"sto:i'  . 

^'i•  I ■ A.;iiiii'.il. 

Royal ' *r,icr  of  \ i a 
ana  AIN  rt, 

^ irginla. 

^■alll  .m. 

Vlie  1 liancellor. 

Vii  torla  Cross. 

i Y.p._  Volunteer  Di-corat;  n. 

Van  Diemen’s  L-’i  i 
(L.  yerbx  /Mt  .Vir.l  '•r 
-Mlniiterof  the  \V"ij 
God. 

Yen.  Venerable. 

Y.C.  Vicar-General. 

V. g.  (L.  cerbi  yro.'iii,.  l .r 

example. 

Y.I.  Vaucouver'a  Island 

Yis.  A'iacount. 
vlr.  (L.  ndeltcet]  N;t:i:cly 
,Yol.  Volume. 

Y. P.  Vice-President. 

Y.P.  (L.  Fifa  pofru).  In  his 
father’s  lifetime. 
Y.Rev.  Very  Reverend. 

Y.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

W.  Wales  Welsh. 

V/.C.L.  White  Cros^ League. 
W.C.R.  Waterloo  and  City  Bail- 

way. 

V. L  Wrong  fount.  (Used 

in  correcting  Piinteis 
Proofs). 

■W.I.  West  Indies. 

W. Lon.  W’est  Longitude. 
'W.L.R.  West  I.,onaon  Railway. 
'W.M.  Worshipful  Master. 
W.M.A.  Womems  Mission 

Association 
W.O«  War  Office. 

W.S.  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
W.S.P.U.  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union 

W. T.  Washington  Territory. 
Yf.T.R,  W'aterfordandTramo'ra 

Railway. 

Wt.  Weight. 

Yf.Ya.  West  Virginia. 

X,  Christ  (The  X is  the 
same  as  the  Greek  letter 
X-Chi  the  first  letter  of 
Christ’s  name). 

XmaSt  Christmas. 

yn.  Christiaa. 

T.M.C.A>  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associatkin. 

T.W.C.A*  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association. 

Zoo,  Zoological  Gardens. 

Z, S,  Zoological  Society. 
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